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CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE—Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, D.D., minister, 
Capitol Hill Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Dear Heavenly Father, we are mindful 
that Thou art with us in an hour of crisis. 
We feel Thy spirit ministering to the 
people of this Nation is a calming in- 
fluence, giving us intelligence in looking 
honestly at the situation in which we 
have placed ourselves. 

Out of the smoke of burned buildings, 
out of the rubble of crumbled structures, 
out of the emotion of stirring hate, a 
child’s cry, a bewildered family, out of a 
day of sadness as a world watched a 
funeral, where else can we go but come 
to Thee in order that we might find 
ourselves? 

Show us where we have failed Thee and 
mankind, O God. We repent and pray 
for power and guidance to do something 
about our Nation’s pathetic predica- 
ment. With honest repentance, we are 
grateful for a new day and new op- 
portunity. 

Guide and use these our leaders on 
Capitol Hill today. May they feel the 
power of inner guidance and strength. 
Be with our President and his workers 
for peace. We have a dream that the 
world’s darkness can and will burst into 
the light of a brighter day when we, 
through Thy love and forgiveness, can 
overcome someday that which defeats 
the very purpose of living. We pray this 
humble prayer in the name of Him who 
gives peace to a man's heart and a man’s 
world. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, April 8, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomi- 
nations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Geisler, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 

fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
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dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 16241) to 
extend the tax on the transportation of 
persons by air and to reduce the personal 
exemption from duty in the case of re- 
turning residents, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H.R. 5799. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Uniform Gifts to Minors Act to 
provide that gifts to minors made under 
such act may be deposited in savings and 
loan associations and related institutions, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 16324. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 16241) to extend the 
tax on the transportation of persons by 
air and to reduce the personal ex- 
emption from duty in the case of re- 
turning residents, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
in relation to the transaction of routine 
— business be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, the Sub- 
committee on Government Research of 


the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, and the Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly of the Committee 
on the Judiciary be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the calendar, beginning with Calendar 
No. 1060. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SHIPPING ACT, 1916 


The bill (H.R. 9473) to amend provi- 
sions of the Shipping Act, 1916, to au- 
thorize the Federal Maritime Commission 
to permit a common carrier by water in 
foreign commerce or conference of such 
carriers to refund a portion of the freight 
charges was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1078), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of H.R. 9473 is to amend sec- 
tion 18(b) of the Shipping Act, 1916, so as 
to empower the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion to authorize common carriers by water 
in foreign commerce to make voluntary re- 
funds to shippers and to waive the collection 
of a portion of freight charges where it ap- 
pears that there is an error in a tariff of a 
clerical mature, or where through inadvert- 
ence there has been a failure to file a tariff 
refiecting an intended rate. 

The bill provides that prior to applying 
for authority to make refund the carrier or 
conference of carriers file a tariff revision with 
the Federal Maritime Commission, which sets 
forth the rate on which the refund or waiver 
would be based. If the application is ap- 
proved by the Commission, all other shippers 
charged or billed incorrectly based on the 
erroneous rate likewise will be entitled to 
appropriate refund or waiver. The bill pro- 
vides that in the event permission is granted, 
the carrier or conference will publish appro- 
priate notice in the tariff or will take such 
other steps as the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission may require, to give notice of the 
rate on which such refund or waiver would 
be based. Application for refund or waiver 
must be filed with the Commission within 
180 days from the date of shipment. 
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BACKGROUND OF THE LEGISLATION 


H.R. 9473 would amend section 18(b) of 
the Shipping Act, 1916, to authorize the 
Federal Maritime Commission to permit com- 
mon carriers by water in the foreign com- 
merce to make voluntary refunds of a portion 
of freight charges assessable in those cases 
where the Commission finds that through 
error or inadvertence, a carrier, or conference, 
has failed to file an intended rate, and that 
such refund or waiver will not result in dis- 
crimination among shippers. 

Rule 6(b) of the Commission’s Rules of 
Practice and Procedure prescribes the pro- 
cedure for the filing of applications by car- 
riers for the voluntary payment of repara- 
tions or for permission to waive collection 
of undercharges. However, this rule has ap- 
plication only to those cases arising in the 
domestic offshore trades, i.e., those within 
the purview of section 18(a) of the Shipping 
Act, 1916, and the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 
1933, since pursuant to those statutes the 
Commission has authority to fix and de- 
termine a reasonable rate in the domestic 
offshore trades. Under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act a shipper may obtain reparations 
or damages from a common carrier arising 
from past shipments made at unreasonable 
rates subject to the jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

However, no remedy exists whereby such 
an aggrieved shipper in the foreign com- 
merce can obtain relief from an erroneous 
charge resulting from a carrier’s failure to 
publish and file the correct rate with the 
Federal Maritime Commission. Equal treat- 
ment should be accorded a shipper in the 
foreign commerce. The bill provides statu- 
tory authority for such treatment upon a 
showing of proper justification and a finding 
by the Commission that the granting of a re- 
fund or waiver will not result in discrimina- 
tion among shippers. 

A hearing was held November 20, 1967, 
and witmesses on behalf of the steamship 
conferences and operators regulated by the 
Commission agreed with the Maritime Com- 
mission witness as to the desirability of this 
legislation. 

COST OF LEGISLATION 


Enactment of H.R. 9473 will involve no 
cost to the Government. 


LIEN ON VESSELS 


The bill (H.R. 14401) to grant the 
masters of certain U.S. vessels a lien on 
those vessels for their wages was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1079), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BACKGROUND OF THE LEGISLATION 

The basic purpose of this bill is to grant to 
the master of a vessel documented, regis- 
tered, enrolled, or licensed under the laws of 
the United States the same lien for his wages 
against such vessel, and the same priority 
therefor, as any other seaman serving on 
such vessel. 

In addition to conforming provisions, the 
master of such vessel would be placed in the 
same position as any other seaman with re- 

to protection against forfeiture of his 
lien rights; deprivation of any remedy for re- 
covery of wages; or attachments or arrest- 
ment of wages (except for support and main- 
tenance of wife and minor children). 

The bill would also grant to the master of 
such vessel the same lien and the same pri- 
ority for disbursements or liabilities properly 
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made by him for or on account of the ves- 
sel as he is, under provisions of this bill, for 
his wages. 

All Government agencies submitting re- 
ports upon this bill have expressed no ob- 
jection to its enactment. 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


By the general maritime law of the United 
States, the courts have ruled for more than 
a century that seamen are entitled to liens 
for their wages against the vessel, having pri- 
ority over all other maritime liens. 

Inal case in the Supreme Court, the 
seamen’s liens for wages was described as 
being so sacred and indelible that it adheres 
to the last plank of the ship.” The holding in 
this case has been quoted and followed by 
American courts since 1831. The seamen’s 
lien for wages and its high priority are based 
upon the responsibility borne by the seaman 
in maintaining the voyage, thus assuring his 
loyalty to the ship. 

The high-priority wage lien right insures to 
every member of the crew, licensed and un- 
licensed, except the master. 

Historically, the master has been denied 
a lien right for wages comparable to other 
members of the crew because of the tradition 
that the master was a part owner of the ves- 
sel, had too close a relationship with the 
owner, or could pay himself out of freight 
earnings. 

Today, however, the role of the master as 
a participant in the financial aspects of a 
voyage is, in the vast majority of instances, 
no different from that of any other member 
of the crew. 

An example of the type of situation which 
brings the inequity of existing law to light 
is when a shipping company goes bankrupt. 
In those circumstances, every member of 
the crew, both licensed and unlicensed, ex- 
cept the master, has first priority on the 
proceeds of the vessel. Despite his position 
of great responsibility to the ship, her cargo, 
and her crew, the master’s claim for wages 
falls along with all other general creditors. 

A Coast Guard report made to your com- 
mittee during the hearings on this bill dis- 
closed that in the past 10 years reports to 
its Merchant Vessel Personnel Division inci- 
dent to payment of seamen’s wages indicated 
that “about 50 large seagoing vessels were 
involved in bankruptcy proceedings or were 
otherwise in serious difficulties with respect 
to payment of seamen’s wages and allot- 
ments.” 

Even though the reasons which firmly in- 
fluenced the courts in concluding that a 
master has no lien for his wages have ceased 
to exist, court decisions, including those by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
continue to follow the precedents. Thus, in 
order to remove this inequity to shipmasters, 
this legislation is necessary. 

Section 1(a) of the bill specifically grants 
the master of a vessel documented, regis- 
tered, enrolled, or licensed under the laws of 
the United States “the same lien for his 
wages against such vessel and the same 
priority as any other seaman serving on such 
vessel.” Thus, it is clear that the seaman’s 
lien rights and priority are recognized and 
the master is placed on a parity with all other 
members of the crew. 

Section 1(b) of the bill provides that sec- 
tions 4546 and 4547 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (46 U.S.C. 603 and 604) 
shall not apply in any proceeding by a master 
for the enforcement of the lien granted by 
this section. These sections of the Revised 
Statutes relate to the enforcement of a sea- 
man’s wage lien through the process, of 
summoning the master for nonpayment of 
wages and the issuing of process against the 
vessel. Obviously these provisions of law 
would not be applicable in the case where 
the master is himself seeking enforcement of 
his own lien. Thus, this section of the bill is 
merely a conforming provision. 
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Section 1 (c) and (d) would correct other 
inequities in existing law by placing the 
master in the same position as any other sea- 
man with regard to protection against for- 
feiture of lien rights; deprivation of any 
remedy for recovery of wages; or attachments 
or arrestment of wages. 

Section 2 of the bill clarifies the meaning 
of the term “master” as used in this legis- 
lation and excludes from the definition any 
“person who has a financial interest valued at 
5 percent or more either of the corporation, 
partnership, or association which owns the 
vessel against which the lien is claimed, or of 
the market value of the vessel against which 
the lien is claimed.” This provision was an 
amendment to H.R. 162 and is retained in 
this bill. 

While it is generally true that masters of 
vessels, particularly large oceangoing vessels, 
are not, under today’s conditions, partici- 
pants in the financial aspects of vessel oper- 
ations, it was developed in the course of the 
hearings that masters are frequently part 
owners of fishing vessels. And, of course, 
there may be isolated instances of large ship 
operations where a master might be a sub- 
stantial part owner, either directly or in- 
directly, of a vessel. 


CONCLUSION 


Although the committee did not hold 
hearings upon this proposed legislation, full 
hearings were held last session on H.R. 162, 
which was almost identical to this measure. 
The committee believes that this legislation 
is fully warranted and desirable and urges 
that the proposed legislation be enacted. 

COST OF LEGISLATION 

Enactment would involve no additional 

cost to the Government. 


SAFETY STANDARDS ON INLAND 
RIVERS AND WATERWAYS 


The bill (S. 3102) to postpone for 2 
years the date on which passenger vessels 
operating solely on the inland rivers and 
waterways must comply with certain 
safety standards was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 3102 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 5 of the Act entitled “An Act to require 
evidence of adequate financial responsi- 
bility to pay judgments for personal injury 
or death, or to repay fares in the event of 
nonperformance of voyages, to establish 
minimum standards for passenger vessels and 
to require disclosure of construction details 
on passenger vessels, and for other purposes”, 
approved November 6, 1966 (Public Law 89- 
777), is amended by (1) inserting (a)“ after 
“Sec. 5.“; (2) striking out the second and 
fourth sentences thereof; and (3) adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsection; 

“(b) The new subsection (c) of section 
4400 of the Revised Statutes shall take effect 
on November 2, 1970, with respect to do- 
mestic passenger vessels operating solely on 
the inland rivers and waterways. Such sub- 
section (c) shall take effect with respect to 
other passenger vessels on the date when the 
recommended amendments to the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Safety of Life at 
Sea, 1960, come into force, but in any case 
not later than November 2, 1968. Section 4 
of this Act shall take effect on November 2, 
1970, with respect to passenger vessels operat- 
ing solely on the inland rivers and waterways 
and on November 2, 1968, with respect to 
other passenger vessels.” 

(b) The fourth sentence of subsection (b) 
of section 5 of the Act of May 27, 1936 (46 
U.S.C, 369), is amended by striking out “After 
November 1, 1968, no” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “No”. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1080), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE AND EXPLANATION 


S. 3102 would suspend for an additional 
2 years the application of the safety stand- 
ards required by Public Law 89-777 to U.S.- 
flag passenger vessels operating solely on the 
inland rivers and waterways. Public Law 89— 
77%, approved November 6, 1966, provided, in 
effect, that safety standards proposed by the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization in May 1966 as amendments 
to the Convention for the Safety of Life at 
Sea of 1960 (SOLAS 60) would be applied to 
foreign and domestic passenger ships em- 
barking U.S. passengers at U.S. ports as soon 
as the amendments came into force but not 
later than November 2, 1968. However, the 
IMCO amendments will not come into force 
internationally until considerably later 
than Novemebr 2, 1968, since the amend- 
ments have not yet been accepted by a suf- 
ficient number of the contracting govern- 
ments. S. 3102 merely extends the Novem- 
ber 2, 1968, application date for U.S. pas- 
senger ships on inland waterways for an ad- 
ditional 2-year period. 

As a practical matter this legislation 
would affect only the vessel Delta Queen. 
The Delta Queen is the only overnight pas- 
senger vessel operating on U.S. inland waters 
and for 9 months of the year travels the 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Ohio Rivers from 
St. Paul in the North to New Orleans in the 
South, Pittsburgh in the East, and St. Louis 
in the West. The additional 2-year exten- 
sion would allow the Delta Queen to operate 
until its replacement vessel is in the water. 

At the time Public Law 89-777 was enacted 
it was believed that a new vessel could be 
constructed to replace the Delta Queen 
within the 2-year grace period the statute 
provides. However, due to design and ship- 
yard difficulties the new vessel will not be 
completed in time to replace the Delta 
Queen before the November 2, 1968, date at 
which time the provisions of Public Law 89— 
777 become applicable. The delay in design 
and construction of a vessel to replace the 
Delta Queen has not been caused in any way 
by lack of attention or commitment on the 
part of the operators of the Delta Queen. To 
the contrary, they have been most diligent 
in their efforts to expedite design and con- 
struction of the replacement vessel, as is 
evidenced by the fact that initial architec- 
tural design of the new vessel was initiated 
prior to the time Public Law 89-777 was en- 
acted, Since that time steady progress has 
been made toward design and construction 
of a new vessel in spite of several setbacks, 
including the necessity to give up both steam 
engines and paddle wheel. Some four sets of 
plans have been utilized to design a new 
vessel that is efficient and safe, yet tradi- 
tional in appearance, for operation as a river 
passenger boat. Deletion of the steam en- 
gines and wooden paddle wheel for the new 
vessel was dictated by the fact that these 
items would add an additional $1 million in 
capital costs, 20- to 35-percent additional 
operating expense, and an additional 2 to 
3 years’ construction time. A final design has 
been submitted to the Maritime Administra- 
tion and hull tank tests have just been 
completed in the Netherlands. The new 
vessel is estimated to cost approximately $4 
million. 

The Department of State is the only Gov- 
ernment agency which has expressed opposi- 
tion to this proposed legislation. That De- 
partment believes that enactment would be 
considered inconsistent with our obligations 
under the (SOLAS) Convention. The State 
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Department further asserts that if U.S.-flag 
ships operating on inland waters are ex- 
empted for an additional 2-year period from 
the safety standards applied to foreign ships 
then “our moral position would be seriously 
eroded” and this action would be “inconsist- 
ent with treaty obligations.” The committee 
believes the State Department's objections 
are not well founded. The law of this land 
has historically excluded any foreign vessel 
from participation in domestic water trans- 
portation. Existing law, therefore, provides 
that no foreign-flag vessels may carry pas- 
sengers upon the inland waters of the United 
States nor in our coastwise trade. Thus for- 
eign-flag ships are in no way subject to dis- 
crimination by legislation which concerns 
only U.S. vessels authorized to engage in our 
domestic transportation. Further, the SOLAS 
Convention and our treaty obligations con- 
cern only safety at sea rather than safety on 
inland rivers and waterways. The legislation 
proposed is not, therefore, in violation of our 
treaty obligations, and this is well evidenced 
by the fact that other contracting nations 
to the treaty are not required to extend the 
saftey provisions of the Convention to their 
domestic transportation service. 

There are great distinctions in the circum- 
stances under which the Delta Queen oper- 
ates as compared to the operations of an 
ocean liner at sea. The Delta Queen is never 
more than a few hundred yards from shore, 
and in many places passengers would have no 
difficulty whatsoever in reaching safety in 
the event of an emergency. Further, the 
Delta Queen is by all existing standards a 
safe vessel. It is in full compliance with exist- 
ing safety standards and has been certificated 
by the U.S. Coast Guard. Further, extensive 
modifications have been carried out upon the 
vessel to make it as fire retardant as possible. 
For example, during the last layup season 
over $150,000 was spent in repair to the hull, 
boilers, and auxiliary equipment. Open fire 
kitchen equipment has been replaced with 
safe electric ranges and ovens, and bulk- 
heads, decks, and overheads have been fire- 
proofed with fire-retardant intumescent 
coatings. 

In conclusion, it is the committee’s opin- 
ion that a 2-year extension of the November 
2, 1968, application date for Public Law 89- 
777 is fully warranted as to passenger vessels 
operating on inland rivers and waterways and 
that this extension will not endanger passen- 
gers using such services. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 12639) to remove certain 
limitations on ocean cruises was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


B’NAI B’RITH HENRY MONSKY 
FOUNDATION 


The bill (H.R. 12019) to exempt from 
taxation certain property of the B’nai 
B’rith Henry Monsky Foundation in the 
District of Columbia was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1082), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of H.R. 12019 is to exempt 

from taxation certain real property in the 
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District of Columbia, as well as any improve- 
ments on this property and any furnishings 
in such improvements, owned by the B'nai 
B'rith Henry Monsky Foundation. The bill 
passed the House of Representatives on No- 
vember 20, 1967. A hearing was held before 
the Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee on Febru- 
ary 14, 1968. 


BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 


Public Law 77-846, approved December 24, 
1942 (56 Stat. 1089), as amended the follow- 
ing year by Public Law 78-29 (57 Stat. 61), is 
the general statute pertaining to real estate 
tax exemptions in the District of Columbia. 
This act provides tax exemption for all prop- 
erties belonging to the United States or the 
District of Columbia governments, as well as 
to certain real properties in such categories 
of ownership as religious organizations, hos- 
pitals, schools operated not for profit, cem- 
eteries, et cetera. Also, this general statute 
provides tax exemption for the real properties 
of 10 specific organizations in the District 
which are not among the general categories 
referred to above. These 10 properties have a 
total value of $32,889,976, and their exemp- 
tions represent a tax loss to the District of 
Columbia of some $953,809 per year. 

In addition, 33 other organizations have 
been granted exemption from District of 
Columbia real estate taxation on an individ- 
ual basis by special acts of Congress by reason 
of the philanthropic nature of their purposes 
and their work. 

One of these properties is the B’nai B’rith 
Henry Monsky Foundation’s headquarters, lo- 
cated at 1640 Rhode Island Avenue NW. This 
property is valued at $1,126,680 and was ex- 
empted from taxation by Private Law 85-220 
(71 Stat. A85), approved August 28, 1957. 

PROVISION OF THE BILL 


H.R. 12019 seeks to exempt from District 
of Columbia real estate taxation a property 
described as lot 69 in square 182 and known 
as 1632 Rhode Island Avenue NW. This prop- 
erty was acquired by the B’nai B'rith Henry 
Monsky Foundation on June 5, 1967, and 
adjoins the present B’nai B'rith headquar- 
ters. It is assessed at $47,650 and the present 
tax is $1,381.86 per year. 

This newly acquired property is to be a 
part of B'nai B'rith headquarters, and will 
be used solely for the nonprofit religious, 
charitable, and educational activities of the 
foundation. 

Under the provisions of the bill, this prop- 
erty and any improvements which the foun- 
dation may add thereto, as well as any fur- 
nishings in such improvements, will be ex- 
empt from taxation as long as it is owned 
and occupied by B'nai B'rith and is not used 
for commercial purposes. 

HISTORY AND WORK OF THE FOUNDATION 


B'nai B'rith, which is Hebrew for “Sons 
of the Covenant,” was founded on October 
13, 1843. It is America’s oldest Jewish orga- 
nization, and in fact is one of this country’s 
oldest national organizations. 

B'nai B'rith has operated for a century 
and a quarter solely as a religious, educa- 
tional, and service organization. In keeping 
with the provisions of its constitution, the 
mission of the organization involves three 
basic programs, as follows: 

(a) Religious—B’nai B'rith conducts 
Hillel Foundations on more than 250 college 
campuses to provide for the religious life 
and education of Jewish students. In staffing 
these centers, B'nai B'rith became the larg- 
est employer of rabbis in the world. B’nai 
B'rith also sponsors chairs of Judaic studies 
at a number of universities. The B'nai B'rith 
Youth Organization works with Jewish boys 
and girls of high school age with the objec- 
tive of promoting understanding of the loy- 
alty to Jewish religious values, The same 
objective is served by the Department of 
Adult Jewish Education, which conducts 
seminars and institutes of Judiasm around 
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the country as part of B'nai B'rith's year- 
round program of adult education. 

(b) Educational—In addition to direct 
religious education, B’nai B’rith, through its 
antidefamation league, conducts extensive 
educational programs designed to promote 
respect for religious liberty and to counteract 
prejudice and discrimination. The league has 
won commendations for its efforts from Pres- 
idents Eisenhower, Truman, Kennedy, and 
Johnson, and from leading universities. Its 
educational materials—books, films, pam- 
philets—are used in thousands of schools and 
churches in all sections of the country. 

A program of vocational guidance makes its 
research findings available not only to Jewish 
youth, but to educators and government 
agencies generally. An active program in 
Americanism is carried on by B'nai B'rith 
with a view to helping immigrants obtain a 
better understanding of the American way of 
life, so that they may ultimately become 
better citizens. 

The B'nai B'rith headquarters building 
houses an art gallery, library, and exhibit 
hall, all of which are open to the public daily 
except Saturday, without admission charge. 
They offer educational facilities in the field 
of American Jewish history not available else- 
where in the District. The exhibits tell the 
story of the more than 300-year-old history 
of Jews and Judaism in the United States and 
their contributions to the development and 
growth of our country. 

Thousands of local residents and tourists 
visit the exhibit hall and art gallery an- 
nually. The tourists come from virtually 
every State of the Union and from many 
foreign countries. In addition, tours of the 
exhibit hall are conducted for visiting high 
school classes, Scout, church, and women’s 
groups. The exhibit hall is listed as one of 
the tourist attractions in the Nation's Capital 
in the “Seeing the Nation's Capital” brochure 
distributed by the Washington Convention 
and Visitor's Bureau and in the American 
Automobile Association's “Visitor's Guide to 
Wi 0 
The library is used by schoolchildren and 
adults. Books are available for loan to the 
— public and to other libraries in the 


i facilities are made available at 
no charge to civic, educational, and social 
welfare organizations in the Washington 
area. 

(c) Charitable—Even before the great 
American Red Cross came onto the American 
scene, B'nai B'rith was engaged in a pro- 
gram of aid—on a nonsectarian basis—to the 
victims of natural disasters. For this purpose, 
B'nai B'rith maintains a special emergency 
relief fund to which every male member of 
B'nai B'rith contributes. To mention only a 
few early instances of such aid: in 1868 B’nai 
B'rith raised funds for flood victims in Balti- 
more; in 1871 it sent $50,000 to the victims 
of the Chicago fire; and in 1900 $26,000 was 
raised for the victims of the Galveston flood. 
More recently, aid was extended to flood vic- 
tims in Mankato, Minn., in 1965; tornado vic- 
tims in Topeka, Kans., in 1966; the victims of 
Hurricane Betsy in New Orleans, in 1965; and 
only last month, a rehabilitation fund was 
established to aid those who were left home- 
less in the south Texas area by Hurricane 
Beulah. 

A significant part of B'nai B’rith’s tradition 
of community service is the establishment 
and support of orphanages, homes for the 
aged, and hospitals. An orphans’ home was 
founded in New Orleans in 1855; another in 
Atlanta, Ga., in 1889; a third in San Fran- 
cisco in 1872. In 1968, an orphans’ home was 
opened in Cleveland—today it is a center for 
emotionally disturbed children, In 1927, a 
home for the aged was founded in Memphis. 

In addition, B'nai B'rith has a special 
commitment to the young people of Amer- 
ica—both of the Jewish and the non-Jewish 
faith. B'nai B'rith units throughout the 
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country sponsor Boy and Girl Scout troops 
on a nonsectarian basis and also help de- 
prived children without regard to religion. 
They have provided meals for schoolchildren 
who would otherwise go hungry, and shoes 
and other articles of clothing for needy 
youngsters. Locally, last year B'nai B'rith 
contributed funds to help provide lighting 
for playgrounds in disadvantaged neighbor- 
hoods. B'nai B'rith groups have also par- 
ticipated in and organized programs to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency. 

Also, B'nai B'rith founded and still con- 
tributes to the support of a number of na- 
tionally famous nonsectarlan hospitals; the 
National Jewish Hospital for Tuberculosis 
in Denver (1889) with its world-famous 
motto: “None may enter who can pay; none 
may pay who enter”; the Leo N. Levi Me- 
morial Hospital in Hot Springs, Ark., (1914) 
for arthritis, which just completed with 
funds raised by B'nai B'rith a $550,000 wing 
for the treatment of children afflicted with 
arthritis and related ailments. 

Another of B'nai B'rith’s principal activi- 
ties is its around-the-calendar program of 
aid to veterans and men and women in our 
Armed Forces. Thousands of B'nai B'rith 
men and women each year make personal 
visits to veteran’s hospitals and military in- 
stallations, 

A concern for the religious needs of their 
Christian friends has prompted thousands of 
B'nai B'rith men and women around the 
country each year at Christmastime, as part 
of an organized national B'nai B'rith pro- 
gram, to take over the duties of Christian 
personnel in military, veterans’, and other 
hospitals, on police forces and other service 
institutions in order to make it possible for 
the latter to spend the Christmas’ holiday 
at home with their families. 

In addition, as part of the B'nai B'rith 
program, B’nai B’rith men and women make 
countless gifts of playing cards, books, and 
cigarettes to servicemen and hospitalized 
veterans. B'nai B'rith also has furnished tele- 
vision sets, bookmobiles, and musical instru- 
ments to hospitals and military installations 
for the recreational enjoyment of our vet- 
erans and servicemen. It has contributed 
ambulances, moriey, and clothing to the Red 
Cross, and has taken a leading role in pro- 
viding blood donors for the Red Cross blood 
bank. This year alone, B'nai B’rith has sent 
more than 700,000 books to American service- 
men in veterans’ hospitals and military in- 
stallations in the United States and abroad, 
including some 250,000 to our troops in Viet- 
nam. B’nai B'rith has also collected for dis- 
tribution to Jewish soldiers in Vietnam cere- 
monial objects and other religious acces- 
sories needed to celebrate major Jewish holi- 
days. 

Its extensive program of war service has 
earned for B'nai B'rith many citations and 
the first awards given by the Army and Navy 
to any civilian organization in World War 
II. The Army award was presented to B'nai 
B'rith by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Chief 
of Staff. In making the award, General Eisen- 
hower spoke of the “unselfish service of the 
men and women of B'nai B'rith,” adding “no 
one will ever know how much these services 
did in keeping high the morale of the Armed 
Forces during the terrible days of this war.” 

EXEMPTION FROM OTHER TAXES 

B'nai B'rith's character as a nonprofit re- 
ligious, charitable, and educational organiza- 
tion is officially acknowledged by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. B'nai B'rith enjoys 
tax-exempt status for all of its programs. 
Indeed, virtually all of B’nai B’rith programs 
enjoy the additional status of being tax- 
deductible under section 501(c)(3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code as religious, chari- 
table, or educational; and 96 percent of its 
funds are spent nationally for such pro- 
grams. The other 4 percent of national ex- 
penditures—also tax exempt—go for aux- 
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iliary administrative operations and other 
educational and charitable programs, such as 
adult Jewish education, and disaster relief. 


CONCLUSION 


Your committee is informed that B’nai 
B'rith sought to acquire this additional prop- 
erty at the time it established its present 
headquarters building, but the owner pre- 
ferred to wait until his retirement before 
selling. B’nai B'rith, therefore, constructed 
its headquarters around the subject prop- 
erty, which offers the only possible space for 
enlarging and enhancing the foundation's 
seat of activities. 

It is the opinion of your committee that 
the long and distinguished record of human 
service which is the history of this great 
charitable organization, amply justifies the 
tax exemption which H.R. 21019 will grant 
this addition to their headquarters. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 15131) to amend the 
District of Columbia Police and Fire- 
men’s Salary Act of 1958 to increase sal- 
aries, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, temporarily, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 
TRUST CO. 


The bill (H.R. 7909) for the relief of 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co., of 
New York, N.Y., was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1084), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize and direct the Attorney General 
to pay $88,041.30 to the Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust Co. of New York, N.Y., out of 
funds remaining in the account of the Office 
of the Alien Property Custodian in full set- 
tlement of the trust company’s claim against 
the United States for a refund of that 
amount which was paid to the United States 
in 1955 and 1956 as required by vesting or- 
ders of the Office of Alien Property when the 
debentures for which the payments were 
made were not in existence and had, in fact, 
been retired prior to the issuance of the 
vesting orders. 

STATEMENT 

The House of Representatives, in its report 
on H.R. 7909, relates the following: 

“The bill, H.R. 7909, was the subject of a 
subcommittee hearing on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 25, 1967, at which time the testimony es- 
tablished to the satisfaction of the commit- 
tee the facts referred to in the bill and, in 
particular, the fact that payments were made 
to the Government on the assumption that 
debentures listed in the vesting orders were 
outstanding when, in fact, they had been 
retired and canceled. The Department of 
Justice in its report to the committee on the 
bill indicated that it would have no objec- 
tion to the bill if these facts were established 
to the satisfaction of the committee. 

“Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co. incurred 
a loss of $88,041.30 because it made payments 
for vested debentures which had, in fact, 
been canceled by the company prior to the 
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issuance of vesting orders 18941 and 19268 
which were issued on July 2, 1953, and April 
13, 1953, respectively. At the time it made 
this payment, which was part of a larger pay- 
ment covering all of the items listed in the 
vesting orders, the company was unaware 
that these particular debentures had been 
canceled. As a result, the United States re- 
ceived money to which it was not entitled 
and since the company can no longer secure 
relief by filing a claim with the Government 
or by filing a suit against the Government, 
its only recourse is to appeal to Congress for 
the relief provided in the bill, H.R. 7909. 

“At the hearing on this bill, it was estab- 
lished that the debentures for which over- 
payment was made were not physically pre- 
sented for payment and it was not until 
much later that it was ultimately proved 
that these debentures were nonexistent. The 
normal practice for the payment of deben- 
tures or bonds is to make payment only upon 
actual physical presentation of the de- 
bentures, This is a practical safeguard 
against payment for nonexistence deben- 
tures; however, the Office of Alien Property 
had the unique advantage of being able to 
require the bank to make payment without 
actually presenting the debentures for can- 
cellation, This exception to the general law 
is enunciated by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
McGrath v. Cities Service Company, 342 U.S. 
330 (1952). It was not until 10 years after 
the bank had paid the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty that it discovered that the $88,041.30 
worth of debentures were not in existence at 
the time the Government issued the vesting 
orders and that, in fact, the Office of Alien 
Property was not entitled to payment of 
that sum. 

“The debentures in question were part of 
a $12,500,000 issue of sinking fund debentures 
issued by Hugo Stinnes Industries, Inc., in 
1926 under an indenture of which Central 
Union Trust Co. of New York was trustee. 
(Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co. is the suc- 
cessor by mergers to Central Union Trust Co. 
of New York.) From time to time, many of 
the debentures were retired through opera- 
tion of the sinking fund. In December 1954, 
pursuant to authorization from the Office of 
Alien Property, Hugo Stinnes Corp. (suc- 
cessor by merger to Hugo Stinnes Industries) 
paid to the trustee the face amount of all 
remaining outstanding debentures plus in- 
terest to December 31, 1954 (a total of 
$5,945,786.82), so that the trustee could re- 
tire the remaining outstanding debentures. 
Upon receipt of that payment, the trustee 
executed a satisfaction and discharge of the 
trust indenture which both relieved the cor- 
poration of any further liability with respect 
to the outstanding debentures, and placed 
the trustee under an obligation to pay the 
principal and interest of all outstanding 
debentures. 

“In 1952 and 1953 the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty issued vesting orders taking title to 
$218,500 face amount of the debentures, After 
receipt of each of the vesting orders, the 
trustee checked its records of retired deben- 
tures against the debenture numbers listed 
in the vesting orders and found that a total 
of $102,500 face amount of the debentures 
listed in the vesting orders had been retired 
and that one $1,000 debenture had already 
been listed in yet another vesting order, This 
incorrect listing in the vesting order was 
called to the attention of the Office of Alien 
Property, which agreed that these $103,500 of 
debentures should not have been included in 
these vesting orders and that therefore the 
vesting orders effectively covered only 
$115,000 principal amount of debentures. 

“The committee feels that another aspect 
in connection with the London transaction 
is particularly relevant to the consideration 
of this bill. The debentures were delivered 
to the London office of the trustee for can- 
cellation. This transaction, and specifically 
the utilization and cancellation of these 
$38,500 of debentures, was approved by the 
Office of Alien Property in March of 1949. 
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Thus, in 1952 and 1953 when the Office of 
Alien Property issued the Vesting Orders, 
the Office of Alien Property’s own records 
showed that these $38,500 of listed deben- 
tures should not have been included in the 
vesting orders. Thus the United States had 
information that should have given it notice 
of the inaccuracy of the listing of these same 
debentures in the vesting orders. 

“When the trustee received the $4,945,- 
786.82 from the Hugo Stinnes Corp., the 
trustee placed it in a redemption fund 
account and used the redemption fund to 
pay debentures as they were presented. In 
the case of the $115,000 debentures, owner- 
ship of which was claimed by the Office of 
Alien Property by virtue of the vesting orders, 
the trustee paid that office $238,229.40 (be- 
ing at the rate of $2,071.56 per $1,000 face 
amount), as has been noted, without pres- 
entation of the debentures. The bulk of the 
other outstanding debentures were presented 
by their owners for payment within a few 
months after December 31, 1954, so that by 
December 31, 1955, all but $228,910.27 had 
been paid out of the redemption fund. As 
is usually the case, many holders, delayed for 
varying periods of time before presenting 
their debentures and debentures have drib- 
bled in since then for payment from time 
to time. 

“In February 1966 a debenture was pre- 
sented for payment and Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust Co, then learned there were in- 
sufficient funds in the debenture redemption 
account to pay the debenture. A complete re- 
view of the entire matter was then conducted 
and the bank, in checking the many lists of 
debentures retired over the period of many 
years, including cremation lists, discovered 
that the $42,500 of debentures ($4,000 plus 
$38,500) on cremation lists had been errone- 
ously included in the debentures for which 
payment had been made to the Office of Alien 
Property pursuant to the vesting orders. 
The committee is satisfied that under gen- 
erally accepted bank operational and audit 
procedures, there was no reason why the mis- 
take made in 1952 and 1953 would have been 
discovered until the redemption fund be- 
came exhausted and another debenture was 
presented for payment. Generally the prob- 
lem faced in this case would have been ob- 
viated by the presentation and cancellation 
of each outstanding debenture. 

“According to the current records of the 
trustee, it has now paid $17,748.14 of its own 
funds in redemption of debentures presented 
since the exhaustion of the redemption fund 
and there are still outstanding $34,000 face 
amount of these debentures (having a re- 
demption value of $70,293.16). 

“The situation now faced by the trustee is 
that it is obligated to pay the principal and 
interest of all outstanding debentures and, 
therefore, unless this bill is passed, will be 
forced to pay the remaining outstanding de- 
bentures as and when presented out of its 
own pocket. As a result, the United States 
will be unjustly enriched at the expense of 
the bank whose loss was occasioned by its 
efforts to comply in good faith with orders 
received by it from the United States. 

“In its report on the bill the Department 
of Justice indicated that the bill should be 
corrected to provide that repayment should 
not be made out of appropriated funds but 
out of vested funds still in the account of 
the Office of the Alien Property Custodian. 
Accordingly, the committee has recom- 
mended an amendment which would direct 
the Attorney General to make such a repay- 
ment out of the vested assets remaining in 
that account. 

“In recognition of the considerations out- 
lined in this report and in the report of the 
Department of Justice and in view of the 
fact that the Justice Department has indi- 
cated that it would not object to enactment 
upon approval of the case by the commit- 
tee, it is recommended that the bill be con- 
sidered favorably.” 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 2434) for the relief of 
Nora Austin Hendrickson was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENT LOSSES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 129) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Transportation 
to conduct a comprehensive study and 
investigation of the existing compensa- 
tion system for motor vehicle accident 
losses, and for other purposes which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments on page 
2, line 18, after the word “the” where it 
appears the second time insert Presi- 
dent and the”; on page 3, line 2, after 
the word “the” strike out findings and 
conclusions” and insert “findings, con- 
clusions, and recommendations”; in line 
3, after the word “Secretary” strike out 
“together with his” and insert “and may 
propose such”; at the beginning of line 5, 
strike out “and such” and insert “or”; on 
page 4, line 15, after the word “em- 
ployees” strike out the semicolon and 
“and”; after line 15, strike out: 

(5) prescribe such rules and regulations 
as he deems appropriate, and apply such 
rules and regulations to reasonable classes 
SA corporations, business firms, and individ- 

8. 


On page 5, line 3, after the word Fed 
eral” strike out “agency” and insert “de- 
partment, agency, or independent in- 
strumentality”; and on page 7, after line 
10, insert: 


(f) Any information which is reported to 
or otherwise obtained by the Secretary or 
such officer or employee under this section 
and which contains or relates to a trade 
secret referred to in section 1905 of title 18 
of the United States Code, shall not be dis- 
closed except to other officers or employees 
of the Government for their use in carrying 
out this joint resolution. Nothing in the 
preceding sentence shall authorize the with- 
holding of information by the Secretary (or 
any officer or employee under his control) 
from the duly authorized committees of the 
Congress. 


So as to make the joint resolution 
read: 

S.J. Res. 129 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of Transportation (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Secretary“), in cooperation 
with those other Federal agencies which 
possess relevant competencies, as provided 
in section 4, is authorized and directed to 
conduct a comprehensive study and investi- 
gation of all relevant aspects of the exist- 
ing motor vehicle accident compensation sys- 
tem. Such study and investigation shall in- 
clude consideration of the following— 

(1) the inadequacies of such existing 
compensation system in theory and prac- 
tice; 

(2) the public policy objectives to be real- 
ized by such a system including an analysis 
of the costs and benefits, both monetary 
and otherwise; and 

(3) the most effective means for realizing 
such objectives. 

(b) The Secretary shall submit to the 
President and the Congress interim reports 
from time to time and a final report not 
later than eighteen months after the date 
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of enactment of this joint resolution. Such 
final report shall contain a detailed state- 
ment of the findings, conclusions, and rec- 
ommendations of the Secretary and may pro- 
pose such recommendations for legislation 
or other action as the Secretary deems neces- 
sary to carry out the objectives of this joint 
resolution. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POWERS 


Sec. 2. In order to carry out his functions 
under this joint resolution, the Secretary is 
authorized to— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation of 
such employees as he deems ni with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointment in the 
competitive service and without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
Til of chapter 53 of such title relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay 
rates; 

(2) obtain the services of experts and con- 
sultants in accordance with the provisions 
of section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
but at rates for individuals not to exceed 
$100 per diem; 

(3) enter into contracts with corporations, 
business firms, institutions and individuals 
for the conduct of research, and surveys and 
the preparation of reports; and 

(4) appoint, without regard to the provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, govern- 
ing appointments in the competitive services, 
such advisory committees as he deems ap- 
propriate for the purpose of consultation 
with and advice to the Secretary. Members 
of such committees, other than those regu- 
larly employed by the Federal Government, 
while attending meetings of such committees 
or otherwise serving at the request of the 
Secretary, may be compensated at rates to 
be fixed by the Secretary but not exceeding 
$100 per day, and while away from home or 
regular place of business they may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 
of title 5, United States Code, for persons in 
the Government service employed intermit- 
tently. Members of such advisory committees 
shall, for the purposes of chapter 11, title 
18, United States Code, be deemed to be spe- 
cial Government employees. 

COOPERATION OF FEDERAL AGENTS 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
request from any department, agency, or in- 
dependent instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment any information he deems necessary 
to carry out his functions under this joint 
resolution; and each such department, agen- 
cy, or independent instrumentality is author- 
ized and directed to cooperate with the Sec- 
retary and to furnish such information to 
the Department of Transportation upon re- 
quest made by the Secretary. 

(b) The head of any Federal department, 
agency, or independent instrumentality is 
authorized to detail, on a reimbursable basis, 
any personnel of such agency to assist in 
carrying out the duties of the Secretary un- 
der this joint resolution. 


INTERAGENCY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Sec, 4. The President shall appoint an In- 
teragency Advisory Committee on Compensa- 
tion for Motor Vehicle Accident Losses con- 
sisting of the Secretary who shall be Chair- 
man and one representative each of the De- 
partments of Commerce, Justice, Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, and such other Federal 
agencies as are designated by the President. 
Such members shall, to the extent possible, 
be persons knowledgeable in the field of com- 
pensation for motor vehicle accident losses. 
The Advisory Committee shall advise the Sec- 
retary on the preparations for and the con- 
duct of the study authorized by this joint 
resolution, 
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HEARINGS AND PRODUCTION OF 
EVIDENCE 


Sec. 5. (a) For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this joint resolution the 
Secretary, or on the authorization of the 
Secretary any officer or employee of the De- 
partment of rtation, may hold such 
hearings, take such testimony, sit and act at 
such times and places, administer such oaths, 
and require, by subpena or otherwise, the 
attendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
correspondence, memorandums, contracts, 
agreements, or other records as the Secretary, 
or such officer or employee, deems advisable. 

(b) In order to carry out the provisions of 
this joint resolution, the Secretary or his 
duly authorized agent shall at all reasonable 
times have access to, and for the purposes of 
examination the right to copy, any docu- 
mentary evidence of any corporation, business 
firm, institution, or individual having mate- 
rials or information relevant to the study 
authorized by this joint resolution. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to require, 
by general or special orders, any corporation, 
business firm, or individual or any class of 
such corporations, firms, or individuals to 
file, in such form as the Secretary may 
prescribe, reports or answers in writing to 
specific questions relating to the study au- 
thorized by this joint resolution. Such reports 
and answers shall be made under oath or 
otherwise, and shall be filed with the Secre- 
tary within such reasonable period as the 
Secretary may prescribe. 

(d) Any of the district courts of the 
United States within the jurisdiction of 
which an inquiry is carried on may, in case 
of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpena 
or order of the Secretary or such officer or 
employee issued under subsection (a) or 
subsection (c) of this section, issue an order 
requiring compliance therewith; and any 
failure to obey such order of the court may 
be punished by such court as a contempt 
thereof, 

(e) Witnesses summoned pursuant to this 
section shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in the courts 
of the United States. 

(f) Any information which is reported to 
or otherwise obtained by the Secretary or 
such officer or employee under this section 
and which contains or relates to a trade 
secret referred to in section 1905 of title 18 
of the United States Code, shall not be 
disclosed except to other officers or employ- 
ees of the Government for their use in carry- 
ing out this joint resolution. Nothing in the 
preceding sentence shall authorize the with- 
holding of information by the Secretary (or 
any officer or employee under his control) 
from the duly authorized committees of the 
Congress. 


DOCUMENTARY 


TERMINATION 
Sec. 6. The authority of the Secretary 
under this joint resolution shall terminate 
ninety days after the submission of his final 
report under section 1(b). 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 
Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, without fiscal year limitation, 
such sums, not to exceed $2,000,000, as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this joint resolution. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
1086), explaining the purposes of the 
joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PURPOSE OF THE RESOLUTION 


Senate Joint Resolution 129 would author- 
ize and direct the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, in cooperation with other Federal agen- 
cies, to conduct a comprehensive 18-month 
study and investigation of the automobile 
accident compensation system. 

The study will cover all aspects of the 
present system of compensating automobile 
accident victims under the doctrine of tort 
liability, and the methods and functions of 
insurance industry operations under that 
system. It will examine and pinpoint the in- 
adequacies of the existing system, will out- 
line the policy objectives to be realized by a 
compensation system, and will consider pos- 
sible means to achieve these goals. Upon com- 
pletion of the study of the Secretary is to 
submit to the President and Congress a final 
report outlining his findings and recom- 
mendations. The Secretary is also authorized 
and directed to submit any interim recom- 
mendations or findings he deems appro- 
priate. 

LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 

In 1869, the Supreme Court ruled that 
“insurance is not commerce” (Paul v. Vir- 
ginia). This decision insulated the expanding 
insurance industry from compliance with 
subsequent Federal regulation of interstate 
commerce, including the Sherman Antitrust 
Act. In 1944, however, the Court reconsid- 
ered the question and ruled that no inter- 
state “commercial enterprise” was free from 
the regulatory power of Congress (United 
States v. Southeastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion, et al.). 

Responding to this decision, Congress, in 
1945, enacted the Insurance Moratorium Act 
(Public Law 79-15), popularly known as 
the McCarran-Ferguson Act. In this statute, 
Congress declared that the public interest 
was best served by continuing primary regu- 
latory responsibility for the insurance indus- 
try in the States. 

Today, more than two decades later, there 
is increasingly evident grave dissatisfaction 
with the performance of the automobile in- 
surance industry under the scheme of the 
McCarran-Ferguson Act. 

On June 26, 1967, Chairman Magnuson and 
Congressman John E. Moss wrote to the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, Alan S. Boyd, in 
part as follows: 

“We have become increasingly concerned 
at evidence of major flaws in our national 
systems for compensating motor vehicle ac- 
cident victims. Our attention was first drawn 
to the serious problem of insolvencies among 
so-called high risk automobile insurers. But 
such insolvencies appear to be symptomatic 
of fundamental defects, both in automobile 
insurance underwriting and in our under- 
lying common law and statutory system of 
fault liability. Sharp underwriting practices, 
including arbitrary cancellations and failures 
to renew, geographical, racial, and economic 
blackouts in coverage, and discriminatory, 
escalating premium rates equally demand 
appropriate reforms, 

“Last year, Congress addressed itself to 
the need for preventing and limiting the 
severity of motor vehicle accidents. Your De- 
partment is now charged with responsibility 
for carrying out the comprehensive programs 
of motor vehicle and highway safety which 
we then authorized. Now we are equally con- 
cerned with the just and efficient compen- 
sation of those victims whom prevention has 
not spared. Broadly viewed, the enormous 
costs to individuals, as well as to society, of 
the still increasing traffic toll are costs which 
must be allocated to our system of ground 
transportation. 

“It is for these reasons that we request that 
you undertake a comprehensive study of 
compensation for motor vehicle accident 
losses,” 

In further correspondence, jurisdictional 
and budgetary considerations were 
and the Secretary agreed to undertake a 
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preliminary inquiry regarding the precise 
areas to be considered in a comprehensive 
study and investigation, and the manpower 
and monetary requirements that would be 
attendant upon such a study. Because it be- 
came clear that a full-scale investigation by 
the Department of Transportation would re- 
quire additional authority and funds, Chair- 
man Magnuson introduced Senate Joint Res- 
olution 129 on December 14, 1967. Joining 
as cosponsors are Senators Pastore, Mon- 
roney, Lausche, Bartlett, Hartke, Hart, Can- 
non, Brewster, Long of Louisiana, Moss, Cot- 
ton, Scott, and Dodd. On the same date, 
Congressman Moss introduced an identical 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 958, in 
the House of Representatives. 

On February 6, 1968, President Johnson in 
his consumer message highlighted the seri- 
ousness of the problem and the need for such 
a study: 

“This is a national problem. It will be- 
come even more of a problem as we license 
more drivers, produce more automobiles, and 
build more roads * * *. While many pro- 
posals have been made to improve the sys- 
tem, many questions remain unanswered. 
The search for solutions must be pressed. 

“I propose legislation to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to conduct the first 
comprehensive study of the automobile in- 
surance system. He will undertake this re- 
view with the full cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and other appropri- 
ate agencies of the executive branch. In re- 
cent months we have acted to make our cars 
and our highways safer. Now we must move 
to streamline the automobile insurance sys- 
tem—to make it fair, to make it simple, and 
to make it efficient.” 

Hearings were held before the Consumer 
Subcommittee of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee on March 12, 13, and 14, 1968. A wide 
range of witnesses representing the insur- 
ance industry, interested professional orga- 
nizations, government (both State and Fed- 
eral), and affected members of the public 
were heard. The proposed legislation drew 
overwhelming support from those testifying. 
Departmental and agency comments on the 
resolution (all of which were favorable) ap- 
pear at the end of this report. 

The committee is unanimous in recom- 
mending the passage of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 129, as amended. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Auto insurance premiums have been ris- 
ing steeply, up to 30 percent in some areas 
in the last half dozen years. Many auto 
owners find that they are unable to obtain 
or maintain insurance at any price—or, at 
best they are burdened with rates generally 
regarded as excessive. The grounds for rejec- 
tion, cancellation, or refusal to write auto 
imsurance often appear to be arbitrary or 
inexplicable. Those most in need of protec- 
tion such as the elderly, the young, the mi- 
nority group member, and the serviceman 
seem to be particularly subject to these 
abuses. Beyond this, many automobile in- 
surance companies have gone bankrupt, thus 
depriving the policyholder and the injured 
of coverage and compensation. Since 1961 
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at least 80 failures have occurred. Some 
have estimated that these failures have left 
300,000 individuals with stated claims of 
$600 million with only $25 million in com- 
pany assets to collect against. 

More fundamentally, many allege that the 
traditional system for compensating motor 
vehicle accident victims is inefficient and 
unjust. Some argue that the legal concept 
of compensation based on fault is outdated 
and in need of reform. Compensation is also 
sporadic. It is estimated that anywhere from 
14 to 23 percent of those injured receive no- 
thing at all. When compensation is received, 
it appears that small claims are overcom- 
pensated while large claims are under-com- 
pensated. The adversary system of settling 
disputes is time consuming and expensive. 
Delays of 2 to 3 years between the filing of 
a claim and trial are not uncommon. 

The seriousness of the problem can be 
best illustrated by a few statistics. In 1966 
alone over 53,000 people were killed on our 
highways. An additional 1.9 milion suffered 
disabling injuries—160,000 of these injuries 
produced permanent impairment. The re- 
sulting economic losses were s Ace- 
cording to the National Safety Council the 
medical expenses associated with these in- 
juries and deaths approximated $600 million. 
Actual and anticipated wage loss approached 
$2.6 billion, and property losses reached an 
estimated $3.3 billion. To the suffering of ac- 
cident victims and the $6.5 billion economic 
loss incurred, must be added the expenses of 
operating the courts, automobile investiga- 
tion units, legal expenses, and insurance 
company administrative costs. 

The automobile insurance industry has 
experienced rapid growth. Statistics indicate 
that the amounts paid out for auto accident 
losses by the industry rose from $1 billion in 
1950 to over $5 billion in 1965. Automobile 
insurance net premiums have advanced from 
$2.6 billion in 1950 to $9.2 billion in 1966. 

The increasing premiums, cancellations, 
refusals to write or renew insurance, insol- 
vencies, and the unequitable distribution 
and delay in compensation are manifesta- 
tions of the strain on the system, They are 
interrelated and as Secretary Boyd pointed 
out during the hearings only “* * * by view- 
ing them in their total perspective can they 
be properly appraised, evaluated, and where 
necessary, corrected.” Suggested improve- 
ments must also be evaluated in the con- 
text of the most recent information possible. 

While there has been several studies since 
1932, there is little uniformity regarding 
proposed solutions. Often information col- 
lected in one study cannot be compared with 
that developed in another effort. Much of 
the date is now outdated. For example, the 
most recent study, the so-called Michigan 
study published in 1964, was based on 1957- 
58 information. 

The proposed investigation offers the best 
means of obtaining the required informa- 
tion. Its scope will be broad. The informa- 
tion will be comparable. Recommendations 
will be based on current information. 

There are still other reasons for a Depart- 
ment of Transportation study. The Depart- 
ment already has broad authority under the 
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National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act and the National Highway Safety Act 
to prevent accidents. It is only logical that 
it undertake the development of efficient and 
equitable means of meeting the social and 
economic costs of such accidents, This is the 
primary purpose of the study. Regulatory 
considerations should be reevaluated with 
the aim of improving the compensation sys- 
tem and not solely as ends in themselves. 
While Congress can and should continue 
surveillance over the problems relating to 
automobile accident compensation and will 
hold related hearings, and take such interim 
action as is indicated, there is little ques- 
tion that the executive branch armed with 
broad information-gathering powers is bet- 
ter suited to make the detailed collection and 
evaluation of data contemplated by this 
study. The many details that must be sub- 
stantiated will require many hours of exten- 
sive inquiry and analysis. The Department 
of Transportation together with other Fed- 
eral agencies and departments will have the 
required resources and staff. 

Congress will retain control since it will 
ultimately review and evaluate the findings 
and conclusions of the Department of Trans- 
portation. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE 
AND FIREMEN’S SALARY ACT OF 
1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 1066. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
15131) to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 
1958 to increase salaries, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

TITLE I—SALARY INCREASES FOR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN 

Sec. 101. Effective on the first day of the 
first pay period beginning on or after October 
1, 1967, section 101 of the District of Colum- 
bia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958 
(D.C. Code, sec. 4-823) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 101. The annual rates of basic com- 
pensation of the officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia shall be 
fixed in accordance with the following sched- 
ule of rates: 


“Salary class and title 


Class 1; 
Oy OY — — 


Fire private. 
Police private. 


rr R 


Private assigned as: 
Technician l. 
Plainclothesman. 


cc /// A 


Private assigned as: 
Technician II. 
Station clerk. 
Motorcycle officer. 


Service step 

1 2 3 4 
— $7,500 $7,800 38, 10 58, 400 
Moia 7,790 8, 090 8, 390 8,690 
e 8, 080 8, 380 8,680 8,980 


Longevity step 
5 6 A B c 
$8, 700 $9, 000 $9, 300 $9, 600 $9, 900 
8,990 9, 290 9,590 9, 890 10, 190 
9, 280 9, 580 9, 880 10, 180 10, 480 
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“SALARY SCHEDULE—Continued 


Service step Longevity step 


“Salary class and title [mA. a SOO ee A et le E — — 
1 2 3 4 5 6 A B 0 


$8, 700 $9, 000 $9, 300 $9, 900 $10, 200 $10, 500 


8, 990 9,290 9, 590 10,190 10,490 10, 790 
ass (c. 9, 280 9, 580 9, 880 10, 480 10, 780 11, 080 
8 Fire inspector assigned as technician II. 
a Wabiinn r è é ²˙ M tu 9, 290 9, 590 9, 890 F eS 10, 490 10, 790 11, 090 
Assistant pilot. 
9, 575 9,875 10, 175 C 10, 775 11, 075 11,375 
10, 085 10, 385 19,686. Jose fone ete Bs cela 11, 285 11, 585 11, 885 
10, 155 10, 455 Weer Miter ee 11,355 11,655 11, 955 
11, 200 11, 628 12, 056 12912 13/900). 50800. 
12,270 12,698 13, 126 F NRA A 13, 982 NM 
c 13,340 13,8785; AAI ON aiara 15,40 16, 015 
c 15,490 186, 028 16, 560 00 52 Bi eae 17, 630 e 
18, 165 18, 700 19,235 . b ey e be lane pally sie 20,305 20, 80 
19, 236 19, 771 20, 306 P 21,976: 23, % 
nt Fire Chief. 
Assistant Chief of Police. 
r 
e 
%%% %%% ²⁰ ¼——— ee e, 
Fire Chief. 
Chief of Police.“ 


Sec. 102. Effective on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968, such salary schedule is amended to read as 
follows: 
“SALARY SCHEDULE 


Service step Longevity step 


“Salary class and title 2 TTT 
1 2 3 4 5 6 A B 0 


$8, 000 $8, 200 $8, 400 $8, 600 $8,940 $9, 280 $9, 620 $9, 960 $10, 300 


8, 290 8, 490 8,690 8, 890 9, 230 9,570 9,910 10, 250 10, 590 


8, 580 8,780 8, 980 9,180 9,520 9, 860 10, 200 10, 540 10, 880 


8,940 9, 280 9,620 Rey ae erate per NR 10, 300 10, 640 10, 980 


9, 230 9,570 9,910 10, 590 10, 930 11, 270 
9, 520 9, 860 10, 200 10, 880 11, 220 11, 560 


Fire inspector assigned as technician I. 


Assistant mar wane % 9, 570 9,910 10, 250 — a S 10, 930 11,270 11,610 
mirer i 
10,175 10,515 10,855 a Se — 11,535 11, 875 12, 215 
10, 485 10, 825 11,165 o ae A 11,845 12,185 12, 525 
10, 555 10, 895 11, 235 S 11,915 12, 255 12, 595 
11,710 12, 138 12, 566 o 13, 422 18,0 „ 
12, 781 13, 209 13, 637 B ar EES 14, 493 a ESD A 
13, 852 14, 387 14, 922 SF ol a LR Br er 15, 992 nen 
Police captai 
captain. 
Class 8. = VCC 3 15,994 16, 529 17, 064 PY Saks ye ip oe sa rere 18, 134 183069 EUERE 
Battalion fire chief. 


Police inspector. 
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Service step Longevity step 
“Salary class and title 
1 2 3 4 5 6 A B 0 
Class 9: 
. P ² 0 —— $18, 671 $19, 206 $19, 741 E ra ZIG E e a, coe tenans $20, 811 Bel PAS nos E 
Deputy Fire Chief. 
Depry Chief of Police. 
a NEEE S vA N EE E EE E ET OSS 19, 742 20, 277 20, 812 po > (Ree oe eens 21, 882 N 
Assistant Chief of Police. 
Assistant Fire Chief. 
Commanding officer of the White House Police. 
Commanding officer of the U.S. Park Police. 
e A RR SR Te Se RN EES AE Se eee eae 24, 000 24, 535 25, 070 ꝗJ6y[ T8 
Fire Chief. 
Chief of Police.” 


Sec. 103. (a) The rates of basic compensa- 
tion of officers and members to whom the 
amendment made by the first section of this 
title applies shall be adjusted as follows: 

(1) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, each officer and member receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
on or after October 1, 1967, at one of the 
scheduled service or longevity rates of a sal- 
ary class or subclass of a salary class in the 
salary schedule in section 101 of the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958 (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as the “salary schedule”) shall receive a 
rate of basic compensation at the correspond- 
ing rate in effect on such day. 

(2) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, each officer and member receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
on or after July 1, 1968, at one of the sched- 
uled service or longevity rates of a salary class 
or subclass of a salary class in the salary 
schedule shall receive a rate of basic com- 
pensation at the corresponding rate in effect 
on such day. 

(b) Initial advancement to longevity steps 
shall be made, as of the effective date of this 
section, in the following manner: 

(1) An officer or member who was serving 
in salary class 1 immediately prior to such 
date and who on such date had completed at 
least 10 but less than 13 years of service as 
a private shall be advanced to longevity step 
A in such salary class and such service shall 
be credited to him for advancement to 
longevity step B in such salary class under 
section 401 of the District of Columbia 
Police and Firemen's Salary Act of 1958. 

(2) An officer or member who was serving 
in salary class 1 immediately prior to such 
date and who on such date had completed 
at least 13 but less than 16 years of service 
as a private shall be advanced to longevity 
step B in such salary class and such service 
shall be credited to him for advancement 
to longevity step C in suah salary class 
under section 401 of the District of Columbia 
Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958. 

(3) An officer or member who was serving 
in salary class 1 immediately prior to such 
date and who on such date had completed 
at least 16 years of service as a private shall 
be advanced to longevity step C in such 
salary class. 

(4) An officer or member who was serv- 
ing in service step 4 of salary class 2, 3, or 4 
immediately prior to such date and who on 
such date had completed at least 156 but less 
than 208 calendar weeks of continuous active 
service in such step in such salary class shall 
be advancd to longevity step A in such salary 
class and such service shall be credited to 
him for advancement to longevity step B in 
such salary class under section 401 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary 
Act of 1958. 

(5) An officer or member who was serving 
in longevity step 7 of salary class 2, 3, or 4 
immediately prior to such date and who on 
such date had completed at least 156 but less 
than 208 calendar weeks of continuous active 
service in such step in such salary class shall 


be advanced to longevity step B in such salary 
class and such service shall be credited to him 
for advancement to longevity step C in such 

class under section 401 of the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen's Salary Act 
of 1958. 

(6) An officer or member who was serving 
in longevity step 8 of salary class 2, 3, or 4 
immediately prior to such date and who on 
such date had completed at least 156 calendar 
weeks of continuous active service in such 
step in such salary class shall be advanced 
to longevity step C in such salary class. 

(7) An officer or member who was serving 
in service step 4 of salary class 5, 6, 7, 8, or 
9 immediately prior to such date and who 
on such date had completed at least 156 
but less than 208 calendar weeks of con- 
tinuous active service in such step in such 
salary class shall be advanced to longevity 
step A in such salary class and such service 
shall be credited to him for advancement 
to longevity step B in such salary class un- 
der section 401 of the District of Columbia 
Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958. 

(8) An officer or member who was 

in longevity step 7 of salary class 5, 6, 7, 8, 
or 9 immediately prior to such date and who 
on such date had completed at least 156 
calendar weeks of continuous active service 
in such step in such salary class shall be 
advanced to longevity step B in such salary 
class. 
Each such officer or member shall receive 
the appropriate scheduled rate of basic com- 
pensation for the longevity step to which he 
was advanced under this subsection. In com- 
puting the service of an officer or member 
for purposes of this subsection, only periods 
of satisfactory service as an officer or mem- 
ber and periods of satisfactory service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States shall 
be included. 

Src. 104. Section 401 (a) of the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 401, (a) In recognition of long and 
faithful service, each officer and member, ex- 
cept the Chief of Police and Fire Chief, shall 
receive an amount (to be known as a 
longevity step increase) in addition to the 
rate of compensation prescribed in the salary 
schedule in section 101 for the maximum 
scheduled service step in the subclass of the 
salary class in which he is serving, or for the 
salary class in which he is serving if there 
are no subclasses in his salary class, for each 
156 calendar weeks of continuous service 
completed by him following the effective date 
of this subsection at such maximum rate or 
at a rate in excess thereof, without change 
to a higher salary class, subject to all of the 
following conditions: 

“(1) No officer or member shall receive 
more than one longevity step increase for 
any 156 calendar weeks of continuous sery- 
ice, and in order to be eligible therefor he 
shall have a current performance rating of 
‘satisfactory’ or better. 

“(2) Not more than three successive 
longevity step increases may be granted to 
any officer or member in salary classes 1 
through 4, nor more than two successive 
longevity step increases may be granted to 


any officer or member in salary classes 5 
through 9. 

“(3) In the case of officers or members serv- 
ing in salary class 1, each longevity step in- 
crease shall be equal to the increment be- 
tween service step 4 and service step 5. In the 
case of officers or members serving in the 
other salary classes, each longevity step in- 
crease shall be equal to one step increase of 
the salary class or subclass of a salary class 
in which the officer or member is serving. 

“(4) Each longevity step increase shall be- 
gin on the first day of the first pay period 
following completion of each 156 weeks.” 

Sec. 105. (a) Section 105 of Public Law 
88-575, approved September 2, 1964 (78 Stat. 
882), is repealed effective on the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding this section, the rate 
of basic, gross, or total annual pay received 
by an officer or employee immediately before 
the date of enactment of this Act shall not be 
reduced by reason of the enactment of this 
section. 

Sec. 106. The Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia (or his delegate) may not as a 
part of any reorganization of the Metropoli- 
tan Police force or through any other admin- 
istrative action— 

(1) change the title of the positions of De- 
tective and Detective Sergeant in salary 
classes 3 and 4, respectively, of the salary 
schedule contained in section 101 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Sal- 
ary Act of 1958 (D.C. Code, sec. 4-823), or 

(2) change the job description or duties of 
such positions as in effect on the the effec- 
tive date of this section, so long as any 
individual serving in the position of Detec- 
tive on the effective date of this section is 
serving in such position, 

Sec. 107. The paragraph relating to the 
probationary period for police privates un- 
der the heading “Metropolitan Police” in the 
first section of the Act entitled “An Act 
making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, 
and for other purposes”, approved August 31, 
1918 (40 Stat. 938, D.C. Code, sec. 4-105), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“No person shall receive a permanent ap- 
pointment who has not served the required 
probationary period, but the service during 
probation shall be deemed to be service in 
the uniformed force if succeeded by a perma- 
nent appointment, and as such shall be in- 
cluded and counted in determining eligibility 
for advancement, promotion, retirement, and 
pension in accordance with existing law. If 
at any time during the period of probation, 
the conduct or capacity of the probationer 
is determined by the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, or his designated agent, 
to be unsatisfactory, the probationer shall 
be separated from the service after advance 
written notification of the reasons for and 
the effective date of the separation. The 
retention of the probationer in the service 
after satisfactory completion of the proba- 
tionary period shall be equivalent to a per- 
manent appointment therein.” 
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Src. 108. (a) Retroactive compensation or 
salary shall be paid by reason of this title 
only in the case of an individual in the serv- 
ice of the District of Columbia government 
or of the United States (including service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States) on 
the date of enactment of this Act, except 
that such retroactive compensation or salary 
shall be paid (1) to an officer or member of 
the Metropolitan Police force, the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia, the 
United States Park Police force, or the White 
House Police force, who retired during the 
period beginning on the first day of the first 
pay period which begins on or after October 
1, 1967, and ending on the date of enactment 
of this Act, for services rendered during such 
period, and (2) in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subchapter VIII of chapter 55 of 
title 5, United States Code (relating to settle- 
ment of accounts of deceased employees), for 
services rendered during the period begin- 
ning on the first day of the first pay period 
which begins on or after October 1, 1967, 
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and ending on the date of enactment of this 
Act, by an officer or member who dies during 
such period. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
in the case of an individual relieved from 
training and service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States or discharged from hos- 
pitalization following such training and serv- 
ice, shall include the period provided by law 
for the mandatory restoration of such indi- 
vidual to a position in or under the Federal 
Government or the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 109. For the purpose of determining 
the amount of insurance for which an officer 
or member is eligible under the provisions of 
chapter 87 of title 5, United States Code (re- 
lating to Government employees group life 
insurance), all changes in rates of compensa- 
tion or salary which result from the enact- 
ment of this Act shall be held and considered 
to be effective as of the date of enactment of 
this Act. 
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Sec. 110. Except to the extent herein other- 
wise provided, this title and the amendments 
made by this title shall take effect on the first 
day of the first pay period beginning on or 
after October 1, 1967. 

Sec. 111. This title may be cited as the 
“District of Columbia Police and Firemen’s 
Salary Act Amendments of 1968.” 


TITLE II—SALARY INCREASES FOR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA TEACHERS 


Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act 
Amendments of 1968.” 

Sec. 202. The District of Columbia Teach- 
ers’ Salary Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 521), as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1501 et seq.), is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Effective on the first day of the first 
pay period beginning on or after October 1, 
1967, section 1 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1501) is 
amended by striking the salary schedule con- 
tained therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“Salary class and group 


Superinten 
Ty AE NS E SS eh NS E EES, 
umy Superintendent. 
T! Seth N A R 
Assistant superintendent. 
President, teachers college. 


Dean, teachers college. 
utive assistant to superintendent. 
Class 5 


Director, food services. 
Director, industrial adult education. 
Executive assistant to deputy superintendent. 


entary schools). 
ior and senior high 


schools). 
Assistant to assistant superintendent (general research, 


budget, and legislation). 


Assistant to assistant superintendent (pupil personnel serv- 


ices). 
Assistant to assistant superintendent (industrial and adult 
education, vocational education, evening and summer 


school). : : 
Director, elementary education (supervision and instruction). 


Director, health, physical education, athletics, and sai 


Director, special education. 
Principal, senior high school. 
Principal, junior high school. 
Principal, elementary school. 
Principal, vocational high school. 
Principal, Americanization school. 
Principal, boys’ junior-senior high school. 
Principal, Capitol Page School, 
Principal, health schoo! 

Principal, laboratory school. 
Principal, veterans" high school. 


Supervising M ecto, audio-visual instruction. 
Supervising director, adult education and summer school. 


Supervising director, subject field. 

Supervising director, 

Supervising director, athletics. 

Director, | attendance. 

Supervising director, curriculum. 

Director, elementary education. 

Director, elementary education (administration). 


. SNP DEE PA E E E TE 
2 18,480 816,920 $19,360 319, 800 
e 15,625 15,995 16, 265 16, 735 
Att 14, 120 14, 470 14, 820 15, 170 
14.750 15, 100 15, 450 800 
15, 065 15, 415 15,765 16, 115 
EEEN 15, 380 15, 730 16, 
14,320 14, 660 15, 000 15, 340 
14; 320 14, 660 15, 000 15, 340 
14, 010 14, 350 14, 690 15, 030 
13, 700 14, 040 4; 380 14, 720 
13, 390 13, 730 14, 070 14, 410 
14, 635 14,975 15, 315 15, 655 
14.635 14,975 15, 315 15, 655 
14, 325 14, 665 5, 005 5, 345 
14,015 14, 355 14; 695 15, 035 
13, 705 14, 045 4,385 14, 725 
14, 950 15, 290 15,630 5,970 
14, 950 15, 290 15, 630 15,970 
4, 640 14, 980 15, 320 15, 660 
14, 330 14; 670 15, 010 15, 350 
14, 020 14, 360 14, 700 15, 040 
fety. 
3,020 13, 330 640 13, 950 
13,335 13, 645 13, 955 14, 265 
3; 650 3, 960 14,270 14, 580 


$20,240 $20,680 821, 10 $21,560 $22, 000 
17,105 17,475 17,845 18,215 18,585 
15,520 15,870 16, 220 16, 570 16,920 
16, 150 6, 500 16, 850 7,200 17,550 

465 16, 815 17, 164 17,515 17) 865 
16, 780 7,130 17, 480 7, 830 18, 180 
15, 680 16, 020 16, 360 16, 700 17, 040 

5; 680 16, 020 16, 360 16, 700 17, 040 
15, 370 15, 710 16, 050 6, 390 16, 730 

5; 060 15, 400 15,740 080 16, 420 
14, 750 15, 090 15, 430 15,770 16,110 
15,995 16, 335 16,675 17,015 17, 355 
15,995 35 16, 675 17.015 17, 355 
15,685 16, 025 6, 365 16, 705 17, 045 
15, 375 15,715 16, 055 16, 395 16, 735 

5, 065 15, 405 15, 745 16, 085 16,425 
16,310 6, 650 6,990 17, 330 17,670 
16, 310 16, 650 16, 990 17,330 17.670 

6, 000 16, 340 6, 680 17, 020 7; 360 
15, 690 16, 030 16, 370 16, 710 17, 050 
15, 380 15, 720 6, 060 16, 16, 740 
14, 260 14,570 14,880 15, 190 15, 500 
14,575 ie — 15, 195 15 5 15,815 
14, 890 15, 200 15, 510 15, 820 16, 130 

/ 
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‘Salary cla d 8 = 
“Sa class and grou 
7 * 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
$12, 520 $12, 830 $13, 140 $13, 450 $13, 760 $14, $14, 380 $14, 690 $15, 000 
12, 835 13, 145 13, 455 13, 765 $ „ 14, 695 15, 005 15, 315 
2 5 13, 150 13, 460 13,770 14, 080 14, 390 14,700 15, 010 15, 320 15, 
n of —— — college. 
Professor, teachers college. 
Registrar, teachers college. 
Statistical analyst. 
Assistant principal, senior high school. 
Assistant principal, junior high school. 
Assistant principal, elementary 
a principal, vocational high school. 
principal, Americanization school. 
das — principal, health schoo! 
Group A, bachelor’s agron TT 11, 390 11, 700 12, 010 12, 320 12, 630 B 13, 250 560 13, 870 
Group 8. master’s degree 12, 020 12, 330 2, 640 12,950 $ 13, 570 3, 880 14, 190 1 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours. 12, 335 12,645 12, 955 13, 265 13,575 885 14, 195 14, 815 
e J ͥ⁰ ::: ͤ K 12,650 12, 960 13,270 13, 580 8 14, 200 14,510 14,820 ý 
istant director, food services. : 
— tal 100% ò . EE S OEA aeons 11, 470 11, 780 12, 090 12, 400 12,710 13 020 3, 330 13, 640 13, 950 
Group C, master’s depos plus 30 credit hours. 11, 785 12, 095 12, 405 12,715 13, 025 3, 335 13,645 14, 265 
Group D, A EE Sn a eee 12, 100 12, 410 12,720 13, 030 13 650 13, 960 15. 270 14,580 
istant director, audio-visual instruction. 
Assistant director, subject field. 
Assistant director, adu education and summer school. 
Clase 11: Supervisor, elementary education. 
e e . e E 10, 950 11, 260 11,570 11, 880 12, 190 12, 500 12, 810 13, 120 13, 430 
a G, master’s 1 plus 30 credit hours. 11, 265 11, 575 11, 885 12, 195 12, 505 12, 815 13, 125 13,4 13,745 
D, doctor’s 11, 580 11, 890 12, 200 12, 510 12, 820 13,1 5 13, 7! X 
10, 430 10,740 11,050 1 11,670 11,980 12, 290 12, 600 12,910 
10, 745 11, 365 11, 675 11 12,605 12,915 13, 
11, 060 11, 370 11, 680 1 12, 12,610 12,920 13, 230 13, 
9, 360 9,740 10, 120 10 1 11,640 12, 020 „400 
9.675 10, 055 10, 10,815 11, 195 11, 575 11,955 12, 335 12,715 
9, 990 10, 370 10, 750 11, 130 11,510 11,890 12, 270 12, 650 13, 030 
nt professor, teachers college. 
Assistant protasi; i — school. 
Psychiatric socia 
“Salary class and = = 
‘Salary class and grou; 
rx 2 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
ed A, bachelor’s de; $7,510 $7,830 $8, 150 $8, 470 $8,790 $9, 110 430 
roup elor’s degree ; ; , „ , 750 
Group B, master’s degree.. 8,140 8, 460 8,780 9,100 9, 420 9. 740 it 060 i 380 
8,455 8,775 9, 095 9,415 9,735 10, 055 10, 375 10, 695 
8,770 9, 090 9, 410 9,730 10, 050 370 10, 690 11, 010 
6, 400 6, 600 6, 800 7, 050 7,435 7,750 8, 065 8, 380 
7,030 7, 230 7, 430 7,680 8,065 8,380 8,695 9,010 
7,345 7,545 7,745 7,995 8, 380 8,695 9,010 9,325 
7,660 7,860 8, 060 8,310 8,695 9,010 9,325 9,640 
steric labo; —. 
ild labor ins rs. 
Counselor, placement. 
Counselor, Slementary and secondary schools. 
Librarian, SEIT. and secondary schools. 
Librarian, teachers college, 
Research assistant. 
School social worker. 
Speech cortectionist. 
Instructor, teachers college. 
instructor, laboratory school 
School psychologist. 
Service ste Longevi 
“Salary class and group 2 ee e 
9 10 11 12 13 x Y 
Class 14: 


Group A, bachelor's degree. $10, 390 $10,710 $11, 030 $11,350 _ 
1 11,340 11,980 


Group 8. master's degfee 1,020 t 11,660 y 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 cr 11,335 11,975 
Group D, doctor’s degree. 85 11, 650 11,970 12, 290 12,610 
oordinator of practical nursing. 
che 3 supervisor. 
ss 1 
fic . AONI LEII NL NEE IIP NE I TAE . INELE ESAS 8,695 8,950 9, 200 9, 450 9,700 $10, 200 $10, 800 
Group 8. master’s degree _........... 2 9, 325 9, 580 9, 830 „ 10, 330 10, 830 11, 430 
Group C, master’s ae plus 30 credit hours z 9,640 9,895 10, 145 10,395 10,645 11,145 11,745 
soup master’s degree plus 60 credit hours or doctor 's degree 9,955 10,210 10, 460 10, 710 10, 960 11, 460 12, 060 
eacher, elementary and secondary schools, 
Attendance officer. 


Child labor inspector. 

Counselor, placement. 

Counselor, elementary and secondary schools. 
Librarian, elementary and secondary schools. 
Librarian, teachers college. 

Research assistant 

School social worker. 

Speech correctionist. 

Instructor, teachers college. 

Instructor, labo oratory school. 

Schoo! psychologi 
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(2) Effective on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968, such salary schedule is amended to read as 
follows: 


3 Service step 
“Salary class an 
= 1 2 3 4 5 4 7 8 3 
S.. EE 
«Superintendent. 
l A LR a I 000000 — ͤ —— 
yg a superintendent. 
Class 3 19, 320 $19, 780 $20, 240 $20, 700 $21, 160 $21, 620 $22,080 $22,540 23, 000 
Assistant supetintendent. 
President, teachers college. 
CS SEES AS SEN ea OER ODN ey 16, 400 16, 800 17, 200 17, 600 18, 000 18. 400 18, 800 19,200 19, 600 
Director, curriculum. 
Dean, teachers college. 
E a ive assistant to E cupediatendent: 
ass 
15,260 15,640 16,020 16, 400 16,780 17,160 540 A 18, 300 
340 16,720 17; 100 17, 480 860 18, 240 18, 19, 
16, 310 16, 690 17,070 17.450 „830 18, 210 18. 590 18.970 19, 350 
N 7, 040 17, 420 17, 18, 180 500 18, 940 19, 32 19. 
Directen food se! 
Director, . adult ed 
Claas 8: Executive assistant to deputy ai — 
ass 
Group B, master's degree 15, 540 15,910 16, 280 16, 650 17,020 17,390 17, 760 18,130 18, 500 
ncipal, level IV.. 15, 540 15,910 6, 280 „ 17.020 17, 390 17,760 18,130 18, 500 
Principal, level IH.. 15, 040 15,410 15,780 16, 150 16, 520 16, 890 260 17,630 18,000 
pal, tevel 11. 14,540 14,910 15,280 15, 16, 020 16, 390 16, 760 17,130 17. 500 
Principal, level . 14,040 „410 14,780 15,150 15,520 15,890 260 16,630 47,000 
mien master's degres plus 30 credit hours... 15,890 16, 16,630 17, 000 17,370 17,740 18, 110 18, 480 18,850 
rincipal, level IV 15, 890 16, 260 16, 630 17,000 17,370 17,740 18,110 18, 480 18, 850 
ncipal, level II 15,390 15,760 16, 130 16, 500 16, 870 17, 240 17,610 17,980 2 3⁵⁰ 
Principal, level II. = 14, 890 15, 260 15, 630 16, 000 16, 370 16,740 17. 110 17, 480 17, 850 
Principal, level 1 14, 390 14, 760 15, 130 15, 500 15, 870 16, 240 16, 610 16, 980 17.350 
Group D, r's egr 16,240 16,610 16,980 17, 350 17,720 18, 090 18, 460 18,830 200 
ilevel IV. 16,240 16, 16,980 j, 17, 720 18, 460 18,830 
Principal, level i 5,740 16, 16,480 17,220 17,590 17, 960 18,330 18. 700 
m E en a EA 15,240 15,610 f 16,350 16,720 i 17, 460 17,830 18, 200 
TT 14, 740 15,110 15, 480 „ „220 16, 590 17,330 17,700 
istant to assistant superintendent (elementary schools). 
ssistant to assistant ‘superintendent (junior and senior high 
Assistant oe superintendent (general research, 
budget, and legislation 
5 to assistant superintendent (pupil personnel serv- 
Assistant to assistant superintendent (industrial and adult ` 
— vocational education, evening and summer 
Director, elementary education (supervision and instruction). 
Dues health, physical education, athletics, and safety. 
Director, special tion. 
Principal, senio senior high school. 
Principal, j junior high school. 
Principal, elementary school 
Principal, vocational high oe 
Hoe — — 
xe junior-senior 80 School. 
Principal, Capito Pape Sch 
Principal, hea 
Principal, labo — schoo 
Class7: Principal, veterans” high honk 
‘Group B, . a OAR: 14,070 14,405 14,740 15,075 15,410 15, 745 16, 080 16,415 16,750 
‘Group C, master's degree plus 30 credit hours As 14,420 14,755 15,090 15,425 15, 760 18, 095 16,430 16,765 17,100 
Group D YORE SEEM T E 14,770 15,105 15, 440 15,775 16,110 16,445 16, 780 17,115 17, 450 
upervising director, elementary education (supervision and in- 
Supervising ‘director, audio-visual instruction. 
Supervising director, adult education and summer school. 
Supervising director, su! — — field. 
Supervising director, reading clinic. 
Supervising director, athletics. 
Director, school attendance. 
Supervising director, curriculum, 
Director, elementary education. 
canst Director, elementary education (administration). 
4 13,580 13,905 44,230 44,555 880 15, 502 1 46,180 
13,930 14, 255 14, 580 14, 905 15, 230 15, 555 15, 880 16, 205 16, 530 
14, 280 s 14,930 15,255 580 5, 905 6, $ 16, 880 
ean of students, teachers college. 
R istrar, teach lle; 
egistrar ers college. 
Statistical a 
Assistant pri Junior Migh school. 
2 nior school. 
ry school. 
$ 12,380 1 13, 010 13,325 13,640 13,955 14,270 14,585 14. 900 
13, 080 1 13,710 14.025 14. 340 14. 855 14.870 15, 285 15,500 
13,430 13,745 14, 060 14,375 34, 6990 35,005 45,320 15,635 45,950 
13,780 14, 095 14, 410 14,725 15, 040 45,355 45,670 15,985 16, 300 
Class 10: 
Group B, master’s gegres E EEE 12, 600 12, 900 13, 200 13, 500 13, 800 14, 100 14, 400 44, 700 15, 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours 12,950 13, 250 13, 550 13, 850 14, 150 94,450 44,750 15, 050 15, 350 
Group D, 0 Ä—o»— wunw:··-·-᷑'w —ͤ 13, 300 13, 14, 14, 800 15,100 15, 400 15, 700 
ssistant director, 5 instruction. 


Assistant director, subject 
Assistant director, adult ‘education and summer school. 
Supervisor, elementary education. 
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“Salary class and group 
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Service step 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Class 11: 
Group B. master’s degree $12, 180 $12, 470 $12, 760 $13, 050 $13, 340 $13, 630 $13, 920 $14, 210 $14, 500 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours 12, 12, 820 13, 110 13, 400 13, 690 13, 980 14, 270 8 14, 850 
Group O, doctor’s degree 12, 880 13, 170 13, 460 13, 750 14, 040 14, 330 14, 620 14,910 15, 200 
Assistant director, practical nursing. 
Associate professor, teachers college. 
INT Chief librarian, teachers college. 
ss 12: 
, ͤ— . 11, 680 11,970 12, 12, 550 12, 840 13, 130 13, 420 13,710 14, 000 
Group C, master's degree plus 30 credit hours. 12, 030 12,320 12,610 12, 900 13, 190 13, 480 13,770 4, 060 14, 350 
-Group D, d ee Oe aa aS Be Oe A , 380 12,670 12,960 13, 250 13, 540 13, 830 14, 120 14, 410 14,700 
hief attendance officer. 
Clinical psychologist. 
Class 13: 
Group B, master’s degree. 11, 050 11. 11.750 12. 100 12, 450 12, 800 13, 150 13, 500 
Group C, master’s degree p! 11, 400 11,750 12, 100 12, 450 12, 800 13, 150 13, 500 13, 850 
5557 D, *s degree. 11,750 12, 100 2, 450 12, 800 13, 150 13, 500 13, 850 14, 200 
ssistant professor, teachers college. 
Assistant professor, laboratory school. 
Psychiatric social worker. 
Service step 
“Salary class and group 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Class 14: 
% ᷣ ͤ E $8, 160 $8, 505 $8, 850 $9, 195 $9, 540 $9, 885 $10, 230 $10, 575 
Group B, master’s degfee 8, 860 9.205 9.550 9, 895 10, 240 10, 585 10, 11,275 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours 9,210 9, 555 9, 900 10, 245 10, 590 10, 935 11, 280 11,625 
R D, c 9, 560 9,905 10, 250 10, 595 10,940 11,2 11,630 11,975 
‘oordinator of practical nursing. 
Census supervisor. 
Group A, bachelor’s degree... r 7, 000 7, 280 7,560 7,840 8,120 8, 400 8,750 9. 100 
Group B, master’s degree uunanunenenM 7,700 7,980 8, 260 8, 540 8,820 9, 100 9, 450 9, 800 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit houfg. . 8, 050 8, 330 8,610 8, 890 9,170 9,450 9,800 10,150 
oup D, master's degree. plus 60 credit hours or doctor's degree 8, 400 8, 680 8,960 9,240 9,520 9, 800 10, 150 10, 500 
eacher, elementary and secondary schools. 
Attendance officer. 
Child Labor inspector. 
Counselor, placement. 
Counselor, elementary and secondary schools. 
Librarian, elementary and secondary schools. 
Librarian, teachers college 
Research assistant. 
School social worker. 
Speech correctionist. 
nstructor, teachers college. 
Instructor, laboratory school, 
School psychologist.” 
Service ste Longevity ste; 
“Salary class and group a — 
9 10 ll 12 13 x Y 
Class 14; 
Group A, bachelor’s degree. $10,920 $11, 265 $11,610 
Group B, master’s degree 11, 620 11, 965 12,310 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours. 11.970 12, 315 „ 660 
Sy doctor's degree 12, 32 $ 13, 010 
rdinator of practical nursing. 
Clase 1 Census supervisor. 
Group A, bachelor’s degree 9, 450 9, 800 10, 150 10, 500 10, 850 11, 410 12, 040 
Group B, master’s degfee 10, 150 10, 500 10, 850 1. 200 1. 550 12. 110 12 740 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit 10, 500 10, 850 11, 200 11, 550 11.900 12, 460 13, 090 
10, 850 11, 200 11, 550 11, 900 12, 250 12, 810 13, 440 


her, elementary and secondary schools, 
Attendance officer. 
Child labor inspector. 
Counselor, placement. 
Counselor, elementary and secondary schools, 
Librarian, elementary and secondary schools. 
Librarian, teachers college. 
Research assistant. 
School social worker. 
Speech correctionist. 
Instructor, teachers college. 
Instructor, laboratory school. 
School psychologist.” 


Group D, master's degree plus 60 credit hours or doctor's degree. 
eac 


(3) Section 5(c) (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1522- 
(e)) is amended (a) by inserting immedi- 
ately before the period at the end of the 
third sentence the words “or the equivalence 
thereof”, and (b) by striking out the fifth 
sentence. 

(4) The third sentence of paragraph (1) 
of subsection (a) of section 7 (D.C. Code, sec. 
31-1532 (a) (1)) is amended by striking out 
“the same type of position” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “any position covered in salary 
class 15", 

(5) Section 8(a) (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1533- 
(a)) is amended by inserting immediately 
after the word “position”, each time it ap- 
pears in the subsection, the words “or class”. 


(6) Section 10(a) (D.C. Code, sec. 31- 
1535 (a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) On and after the date of enactment 
of the District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary 
Act of 1968, each promotion to group B, 
group C, or group D, within a salary class 
shall become effective 

“(1) on the date of the regular Board 
meeting of the twelfth month prior to the 
date of approval of promotion by the Board, 
or 


(2) on the effective date of the master’s 
degree or doctor's degree or on the comple- 
tion of thirty or sixty credit hours beyond 
the master’s degree, as the case may be, 
whichever is later.” 


(7) Effective on the first day of the first 
pay period beginning on or after October 1, 
1967, section 13(a) (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1542 
(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Board is authorized to conduct 
as part of its public school system the fol- 
lowing: summer school programs, extended 
school year programs, adult education school 
programs, and an Americanization school, 
under and within appropriations made by 
Congress, The pay for teachers, officers, and 
other educational employees in the summer 
school programs, adult education school pro- 
grams and veterans’ summer high school cen- 
ters shall be as follows: 
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Per period 
“Classification 
Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 
Summer school (regular): 
Teacher, elementary and secondary schools; counselor, elementary and secondary schools; librarian, elementary and secondary schools; school 
worker; correctionist; school psychologist; and instructor, District of Columbia Teachers College $5. 48 $6. 12 $6.68 
Psychiatric social worker and assistant professor, District of Columbia Teachers College 6.58 7.34 8.02 
„„ ee eee ee 6.85 7.65 8.35 
iate professor, District of Columbia Teachers College 7.12 7.96 8.68 
Assistant principal, elementary and secondary schools, and professo; 7.95 8. 87 9.69 
8.22 9.18 10.02 
8.77 9.79 10.89 
5. 48 6.12 5.58 
6, 03 6.73 7.35 
8.74 9.76 10. 66 
9.65 10.77 11. 78.“ 


(8) Effective on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968, such salary schedule is amended to read as 


follows: 
Per period 
“Classification 
Step1 Step 2 Step 3 
Summer school (regular): 
Teacher, elementary and secondary schools; counselor, elementary and secondary schools; librarian, elementary and secondary schools; school 
social worker; speech correctionist; school psychologist; and instructor, District of Columbia Teachers College. — — $6. 00 $6.66 $7.37 
Fe pl social worker and assistant professor, District of Columbia Teachers Coſege 7.02 7.79 B. 62 
J ĩͤ F ͤ—T—: tee 7,20 7.99 B. 84 
Associate professor, District of Columbia Teachers College 7. 50 8. 33 9.21 
Assistant principal, elementary and secondary schools and professo! — 8. 40 9.32 10.32 
Supervising director ae- -= -mme 8.70 9. 66 10.69 
Principal, elementary and -secondary schools. 3 9.35 10.39 11.50 
Veterans summer school centers: Teacher - 6.00 6. 65 ia 
Adult education schools: 
eacher 6, 60 7.33 8. 11 
Assistant principal 9.24 10.26 2.35 
rincipal 10, 30 11. 44 22. 65.“ 


Sec. 303. (a) Retroactive compensation or 
salary shall be paid by reason of this title 
only in the case of an individual in the 
service of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia (including service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States) on 
the date of enactment of this Act, except 
that such retroactive compensation or salary 
shall be paid (1) to any employee covered 
in this title who retired the 
beginning on October 1, 1967, and ending 
on the date of enactment of this Act, for 
services rendered during such period, and 
(2) in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
chapter 6 of chapter 55 of title 5, United 
States Code (relating to settlement of ac- 
counts of deceased employees), for services 
rendered the period beginning on 
October 1, 1967, and ending on the date of 
enactment of this Act, by any such employee 
who dies during such period. 

(b) For purposes of this section, service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States 
in the case of an individual relieved from 
training and service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States or discharged from 
hospitalization following such training and 
service, shall include the period provided by 
law for the mandatory restoration of such 
individual to a position in or under the 
municipal government of the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 304, For the purpose of determining 
the amount of insurance for which an in- 
dividual is eligible under the provisions of 
chapter 87 of title 5, United States Code 
(relating to Government employees group 
life insurance), all changes in rates of com- 
pensation or salary which result from the 
enactment of this title shall be held and 
considered to be effective as of the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, in the last 
several days the Congress and the resi- 
dents of the Washington area have seen 
how magnificently the Metropolitan 
Police and District of Columbia Fire De- 
partment perform their difficult and 
dangerous jobs. 

Although undermanned, underpaid, 
and overworked, the Metropolitan Police 
and District of Columbia Fire Depart- 


ments, stayed at their posts over the 
past weekend working against almost in- 
surmountable odds to prevent chaos, to 
limit looting and burning, and to put 
out fires as they occurred. 

Between Thursday night, April 4 and 
Monday morning, April 8, the Metro- 
politan Police made 5,333 arrests direct- 
ly related to disorders, and the District 
of Columbia Fire Department, aided by 
firefighters from surrounding jurisdic- 
tions, battled 632 fires. Fifty policemen 
and 18 firemen were injured during the 
disturbances. 

I can think of no more fitting action 
for the Senate to take at this time than 
to approve the long-overdue salary in- 
creases for District of Columbia police- 
men, firemen, and the teachers of the 
District recommended in H.R. 15131, as 
amended and reported by the District 
Committee. 

Mr. President, I want to make a brief 
explanation of the purposes of the bill 
and what it provides. 

As amended and reported, the effect of 
H.R. 15131 is to increase the salaries of 
the members and officers of the District 
of Columbia police and fire departments, 
and of the teachers and school officers in 
the District's public school system. 

Police, fire, and teacher salaries in the 
District have not been raised since No- 
vember 1966. 

In the meantime, during the first ses- 
sion of the present Congress, all other 
classified employees of the District of 
Columbia Government received pay in- 
creases retroactive te October 1, 1967, as 
part of the Federal employee pay bill, 
approved December 16, 1967, Public Law 
90-206. Under that legislation most 
other District employees will also receive 
two additional pay raises on July 1 of 
this year and in July of 1969. 

Washington’s policemen, firemen, and 
teachers were not included in last year’s 
bill. Their salary needs have tradition- 


ally been the subject of separate legis- 
lation considered by the District of Co- 
lumbia Committees. 

The present bill passed the House of 
Representatives on February 26, 1968. 
As passed by the House, the bill did not 
include salary increases for teachers, but 
was limited to the District’s Police and 
Fire Departments. 

In keeping with a longstanding prac- 
tice of the Senate District Committee, 
the bill has been amended by the com- 
mittee to include the District's teachers 
and school administrators as well. 

The bill before the Senate would pro- 
vide a two-stage salary increase for all 
these vitally necessary public servants. 

Phase I contains the same retroactive 
feature included in the general pay bill 
for other District employees last De- 
cember. 

For the period October 1, 1967, through 
June 30, 1968, phase I increases the be- 
ginning rate for police and fire privates 
from $6,700 to $7,500, and the entrance 
rate for bachelor-degree teachers from 
$5,840 to $6,400. 

In phase II—effective July 1, 1968— 
these rates would be further increased to 
$8,000 for new policemen and firemen, 
and $7,000 for new ‘bachelor-degree 
teachers. 


Throughout the salary schedules, 
phase I represents an average increase 
for policemen and firemen generally of 
7 percent, and for teachers 8.3 percent. 
The phase I increase for police and fire 
privates would amount to 12 percent, and 
for beginning teachers 9.6 percent. 

The phase II increases—beginning the 
first pay period after July 1 of this 
year—represent, when added to the 
phase I increases, an overall average 
raise for the Police and Fire Depart- 
ments of 10.1 percent over the present 
salary schedule, and an average increase 
= teachers of 19.2 percent over present 
evels. 
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The base rate for police and fire pri- 
vates in phase II—$8,000—would be 19.4 
percent over the present rate, and the 
basic salary of new bachelor-degree 
teachers—$7,000—would be 19.8 percent 
over the present entrance salary. 

The committee’s report accompanying 
H.R. 15131 spells out the need for the 
legislation. 

Briefly, the record before the commit- 
tee shows very clearly that both the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police Department— 
and to a lesser degree, the District of 
Columbia Fire Department—face a se- 
rious problem in the recruitment of new 
members. The police force has been below 
its full authorized strength continual- 
ly since February 1964. The hazards as- 
sociated with police work amidst the 
problems and tensions that exist in a 
major city like Washington have made it 
very difficult to attract well-qualified 
young men to join the police and fire- 
fighting forces. 

The more difficult working conditions 
in Washington also pose problems so far 
as the retention of personnel is con- 
cerned. The record shows that it is not 
uncommon for younger members to leave 
the District of Columbia police force to 
take up police work in the suburbs of 
Washington where working conditions 
are better. 

Salary, of course, is a major factor in 
attracting and retaining personnel, and 
is an especially important element in in- 
ducing young people to follow careers 
amidst the hazards of big city police 
work. 

The record shows that the existing sal- 
ary schedules for District of Columbia 
policemen and firemen are not suficient- 
ly competitive with the salaries paid in 
the suburban communities of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area, or with sal- 
aries paid in other major cities with 
which the District competes in the re- 
cruitment of new police personnel. 

The record shows that the entrance 
rates for policemen in the suburbs either 
exceed or are within a few hundred dol- 
lars of the District’s present entrance 
rate of $6,700. Also, Washington ranks 
12th among 21 major cities of over 
500,000 population in the base salary 
payable to new police officers. 

In spite of vigorous, greatly increased 
efforts to recruit new officers, the Met- 
ropolitan Police force averaged 338 va- 
cancies throughout calendar year 1967. 
At the end of last year, there were 356 
vacancies. Recruitment of new officers 
did not even keep pace with normal per- 
sonnel turnover. There were 283 separa- 
tions and only 231 appointments—a net 
loss of 52 officers. 

The District of Columbia Fire Depart- 
ment has also had persistent difficulty 
attracting qualified recruits. In 1967, fire 
alarms increased some 19 percent over 
1966. The Fire Department averaged 33 
vacancies throughout the year. 

If persons and property in the Dis- 
trict—including the millions of Ameri- 
cans who visit here each year—are to be 
secure, the committee feels it is impera- 
tive that the police and firefighting forces 
in Washington be brought up to strength 
and kept fully manned. 

The salary schedules proposed by 
H.R. 15131 will provide the District the 
competitive advantage it needs to ob- 
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tain and retain qualified policemen and 
firemen. 

Under the proposed phase II salary in- 
creases, the Metropolitan Police force 
will rank first among the Washington 
area jurisdictions in terms of both the 
minimum and maximum salaries pay- 
able to police and fire privates. Also, the 
phase II salary schedule will rank the 
District in third place nationally among 
20 cities of over 500,000 population as 
regards the entrance rate for police pri- 
vates, and fifth place in terms of the 
maximum salary payable to men in the 
rank of private. 

As regards the District of Columbia 
public school teachers, the present salary 
schedule is also clearly noncompetitive. 

Washington’s entrance rate for bache- 
lor-degree teachers—presently $5,840— 
ranks fifth among the seven Washington 
area school systems, and 15th among 21 
major cities with over 500,000 population. 

As in the case of police and fire- 
men, the record before the committee 
shows that notwithstanding increasingly 
vigorous recruitment campaigns locally, 
on college campuses, and in a number 
of other cities, the District of Columbia 
Board of Education has had great diffi- 
culty in attracting a sufficient number 
of well-qualified new teachers. 

The retention of experienced teachers 
already in the District’s schools has also 
been a major problem. 

The role of the public school teacher 
in the Washington school system today 
is certainly one of the most difficult and 
demanding assignments among school 
systems anywhere in the Nation. And, I 
daresay, no other profession is more crit- 
ically needed for the welfare of Wash- 
ington’s children and the overall im- 
provement of the community. 

Figures presented to the committee 
show that there were 260 teacher va- 
cancies in the school system as of Jan- 
uary 31, 1968. During fiscal year 1967, 
1,172 teachers left the District of Colum- 
bia public school system—the largest 
turnover in 40 years. Some 40 percent 
resigned and 30 percent did not renew 
their teacher contracts. 

School officials generally agree that 
most of these teachers left the District 
of Columbia to find teaching positions 
elsewhere where salaries and working 
conditions are better. 

Other figures show that in order to 
man the schools adequately, the Board 
of Education has had to employ an un- 
usually large percentage of “temporary” 
teachers, individuals who for lack of a 
certain number of course credits or some 
degree do not meet the Board's stand- 
ards for permanent appointment. The 
number of permanent teachers dropped 
from 71.7 percent in 1956-57 to a low of 
42.5 percent in 1966-67. Temporary 
teachers rose from 16 percent in 1955 to 
48 percent in fiscal year 1966. 

Ninety-five percent of the teachers new 
to the system in 1965-67 were certified 
as “temporary teachers.” 

In a word, Mr. President, the teaching 
personnel situation in the District’s 
school system has deteriorated badly. 

The committee’s judgment is that if 
the massive turnover rate is to be 
stopped, and a fair share of well-qualified 
teachers is to be attracted to the difficult 
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teaching job in Washington, the Board 
of Education must be placed in a posi- 
tion to offer attractive salaries. 

This is particularly important now, if 
the District is not to fall even further be- 
hind salary schedules in the suburban 
school systems in the Washington area. 

The record before the committee shows 
that most, if not all, of these other school 
systems will offer higher salaries next 
September. Fairfax County, Va., has ap- 
proved an entrance rate of $6,400 for 
bachelor degree teachers. Alexandria, 
Va., is expected to pay $6,300. Montgom- 
ery and Prince Georges Counties in 
Maryland will be offering $6,340 and 
$6,200, respectively, and Falls Church, 
Va., is expected to raise its entrance rate 
to $6,230. 

In addition, teacher salaries are also 
being increased in many of the large 
cities across the Nation—including cities 
with which the District must compete for 
new personnel. The committee under- 
stands that effective next September, 
New York City will be paying its teachers 
a minimum of $6,750, Detroit $7,500, 
Chicago $7,350, and Milwaukee $6,800. 

‘The $7,000 entrance salary for bache- 
lor degree teachers provided by phase TI 
of H.R. 15131 will help overcome the 
District’s present recruitment disadvan- 
tage. If the schedule is approved, the new 
rate for beginning teachers will give the 
District a $600 recruitment advantage 
in the Washington area, and according to 
present information will place the Dis- 
trict in third place nationally—behind 
Detroit and Chicago—in the entrance 
rate payable to new teachers. 

It is true, of course, that no single fac- 
tor establishes the competitive position 
of a public school system. But it is also 
true that of all the elements to be con- 
sidered, salary is necessarily a vital 
consideration. 

The serious problems that beset the 
public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia would not be solved by salary in- 
creases alone, but at the same time it is 
the committee’s judgment that they cer- 
tainly will not be solved unless salaries 
are set at levels to attract and retain the 
best possible teaching personnel. 

In the committee’s judgment, Mr. 
President, the salaries recommended in 
H.R. 15131 are reasonable and respond 
to the need that exists. 

Two other provisions of the reported 
bill warrant comment at this time. 

First, as reported, the bill provides 
a two-step increase in the salaries of the 
Superintendent of Schools and the Dep- 
uty Superintendent of Schools of the 
District of Columbia. The Superintend- 
ent's salary would be raised from $26,000 
to $31,000, effective October 1, 1967, and 
to $34,000 on July 1, 1968. The Deputy 
Superintendent would be raised from 
$22,000 to $25,000 as of October 1, 1967, 
and $27,000 on July 1, 1968. 

The Superintendent’s salary is too low 
in comparison with his responsibilities. 
According to the District government, 
the present salary level ranks in 18th 
place among the 20 other cities over 500,- 
000 population and fourth among the 
six other local school systems of the 
Washington metropolitan area. 

During the hearing on the bill, the 
President of the District of Columbia 
Board of Education noted that in its 
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recent nationwide search for a new 
superintendent, the Board was in the 
position of asking outstanding educators 
to take a cut in salary to come to the 
Nation’s Capital to undertake what is 
acknowledged as perhaps the most dif- 
ficult educational problem in the entire 
Nation. 

The committee feels the increasing de- 
mands upon the professional directors 
of a great city school system make it 
not only desirable but necessary that 
these officials have their capable and ded- 
icated service amply rewarded. The 
District of Columbia is going through 
social changes brought on by urbaniza- 
tion that rank second to none. A failure 
to increase these salaries at this time 
would be to ignore the responsibility that 
the Congress, as the District’s legislative 
body, must meet, and would leave these 
vitally important positions in an ex- 
ceedingly poor competitive position in 
the Washington area and other school 
systems of comparable size. 

H.R. 15131 also amends existing law 
to remove the present 5-percent limita- 
tion on the number of teacher aides em- 
ployable by the District of Columbia 
school system. These are noninstruction- 
al personnel whose role is to relieve the 
classroom teacher of most of the house- 
keeping, administrative, and nonprofes- 
sional tasks that are a part of classroom 
activities. Their presence enables the 
teacher to devote full time to teaching. 

The present limitation has severely re- 
stricted the number of such aides. It is 
the committee’s belief that the existing 
statutory restriction is arbitrary. The 
Board of Education should be placed in 
a position to seek the number of such 
positions its programs require, subject 
to review annually by the Congress as 
part of the normal appropriations 
process. 

Finally, the bill relaxes the present 
requirement that a teacher aide must 
have at least 60 semester hours of col- 
lege-level credits. H.R. 15131 would per- 
mit the Board of Education to accept 
equivalent experience in lieu of the 60 
hours. 

Mr. President, I commend H.R. 15131 
to the Senate as responsive to the need 
of the District of Columbia policemen, 
firemen, and teachers for increased 
compensation, 

As amended and reported, this bill is 
vitally necessary legislation, and I urge 
its prompt enactment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1083), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this bill, as amended by 
the committee, is twofold. The bill is 
divided into two titles: 

Title I amends the Police and Firemen’s 
Salary Act of 1958, as amended, to provide 
increased salaries and other benefits for 
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officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police Department, the U.S. Park Police, the 
White House Police, and the District of 
Columbia Fire Department. 

Title II amends the act approved August 
5, 1955, to fix and regulate the salaries of 
teachers and other employees of the Board 
of Education of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. 

This proposed salary legislation was rec- 
ommended by President Johnson and the 
District of Columbia Commissioner and pro- 
vides a two-step upward salary adjustment 
for those District government employees not 
covered by the general Federal classified pay 
bill enacted in 1967 (Public Law 90-206). 
The effect of Public Law 90-206 was to pro- 
vide classified Federal and District of Colum- 
bia employees with a three-stage salary 
increase. Effective October 1, 1967, such 
employees received a 4.5-percent increase. 
Effective July 1, 1968, they will receive a 
further increase made effective by the Presi- 
dent or other appropriate authority which 
will adjust their pay schedules to reflect 
salaries at current statutory levels plus one- 
half of the difference between Federal salaries 
and private enterprise salaries, but at least 
3 percent. Effective July 1, 1969, further 
adjustments will be made in all classified 
salaries to reach comparability with private 
enterprise salaries. 

In reporting this legislation, your com- 
mittee has consolidated into a single bill 
legislation pending before the Congress deal- 
ing with salary raises for District police and 
firemen (H.R. 15131, and a District of Co- 
lumbia government substitute proposal in 
lieu of S. 1511) and for the teachers and 
school officers in the District schools (S. 2659 
and S. 2679). This assures continuity of a 
longstanding practice by this committee to 
consider salary legislation for these two 
groups of District employees in a single bill. 

TITLE I—POLICE AND FIREMEN 

Title I provides— 

(1) A two-step increase in the salaries of 
officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, with the first increase 
effective the first pay period beginning on or 
after October 1, 1967, and the second effec- 
tive the first pay period beginning on or 
after July 1, 1968. 

(2) A reduction of the length of service 
required for officers and members of the 
Police and Fire Departments to attain the 
highest longevity step of their respective 
salary classes, 

(3) Repeal of Public Law 88-575 approved 
September 2, 1964, which allows a Deputy 
Chief of the Police and Fire Departments 
to advance to the top step of his salary class 
upon the completion of 30 years of contin- 
uous service, subject to the protection of the 
salaries of individuals who have already re- 
ceived additional pay under the present law. 

(4) Authority for the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia or his designated agent, 
during the probationary year of service to 
dismiss a member of the Police Department 
upon a determination of unsatisfactory con- 
duct or capacity. 

H.R. 15131, as reported by this committee, 
provides for the period October 1, 1967, 
through June 30, 1968, an overall salary in- 
crease for police and firemen of 7 percent 
and a 12-percent increase for privates. Ef- 
fective July 1, 1968, the further salary in- 
creases provided by the bill average 10.1 per- 
cent generally and, in the case of privates, 
19.4 percent above the current salary levels. 

Need for legislation 

On October 1, 1967, all Federal Govern- 
ment workers, and all District of Columbia 
government employees with the exception 
of policemen, firemen, and teachers were 
granted salary increases. Furthermore, two 
additional prospective salary increases for 
all such government employees were au- 
thorized, to become effective in 1968 and 
1969, respectively. These three stages will 
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accomplish total increases of some 11 per- 
cent in the salaries of these other govern- 
ment employees. Simple equity alone de- 
mands a substantial increase in salaries at 
this time for the officers and members of the 
District of Columbia Police and Fire Depart- 
ments who daily risk their lives in the pro- 
tection of the property and lives of the resi- 
dents of and visitors to the Nation's Capital. 
Further, it is the recommendation of the 
District of Columbia government, concurred 
in by your committee, that inasmuch as the 
police and firemen received no salary in- 
crease last year, the first stage of the in- 
crease provided them in this session of the 
Congress should be retroactive to the date 
of last year's pay raise given other District 
government employees. 

In addition to the matter of equitable 
treatment, however, the committee feels that 
in order to accomplish a more adequate and 
meaningful program of crime prevention 
and detection, preservation of peace and 
good order and protection of lives and prop- 
erty, is it essential that the District of Co- 
lumbia government be able to attract and 
retain sufficient qualified recruits in both 
the police and fire departments. In the com- 
mittee's view, this means that 

(1) Rates of pay for police and firemen 
should be in a favorable competitive position 
with the other major cities haying over 
500,000 population, especially with those 
cities in the eastern half of the United States 
which constitute the primary labor market 
for recruitment of District of Columbia po- 
lice and firemen, In addition, Washington, 
D.C., by reason of its national and interna- 
tional prominence which places special em- 
phasis on the various community services 
required, should rank high in relation to the 
other major cities; 

(2) Rates of pay for police and firemen 
should not only be in reasonable alinement 
with rates of pay for classified employees 
of the Federal and District Governments, but 
should also reflect due consideration of the 
hazards inherent in large urban police and 
fire activities; and 

(3) Rates of pay for police and firemen 
within the District should be very favorable 
in relation to rates of pay for police and 
firemen in the Washington metropolitan 
area. This is necessary so that the District of 
Columbia government may compete with 
advantages enjoyed by the surrounding sub- 
urban communities such as less travel time 
and costs, availability of parking facilities, 
and lower crime incidence with less hazard- 
ous conditions. 

As amended and reported, H.R. 15131 fully 
implements the increases in salaries for po- 
licemen and firemen recommended by the 
President in his March 13, 1968, message on 
the District of Columbia and by the District 
of Columbia government. In the committee's 
judgment, the salary provisions of the re- 
ported bill also fulfill the objectives stated 
above. The salary levels of District of Co- 
lumbia police and firemen are established at 
levels that will place the District of Columbia 
in a favorable competitive position in rela- 
tion both to the other major cities of the 
Nation and to the salary schedules offered 
by the police and fire departments to the 
suburban counties in the Washington metro- 
politan area. The proposed entrance rates for 
privates recognize that recruitment has been 
a continuing problem for the District police 
and fire departments over the years. In re- 
ducing from 19 to 16 years the period required 
for members of these vitally important forces 
to attain the maximum salary level within 
their respective salary classes, the bill is de- 
signed to reduce personnel turnover, and en- 
courage continued service by veteran mem- 
bers of the police and fire departments. 

For example, the first stage provisions of 
H.R. 15131 providing an increase from $6,700 
to $7,500 in the minimum salaries for police 
and fire privates, effective on the first day of 
the first pay period beginning on or after 
October 1, 1967, would place the District of 
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Columbia in first place in relation to nearby 
communities of the Washington metropolitan 
area, and would raise the relative standing 
of the District with regard to police and 
firemen’s salaries from 12th to fifth 
place and from 11th to fifth place respectively 
in comparison with the 20 other major cities 
having a population in excess of 500,000. 

The second-stage provisions of the bill, 
providing an increase from $7,500 to $8,000 
in the minimum salaries for police and fire 
privates, to be effective on the first day of 
the first pay period beginning on or after 
July 1, 1968, would retain the District of 
Columbia in its first-place standing in rela- 
tion to the nearby communities of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area, and would further 
raise the relative standing of the District 
with regard to both police and firemen’s 
starting salaries from fifth to third place in 

with the 20 other major cities 
having a population in excess of 500,000. 

Likewise, the first-stage increase, from 
$8,400 to $9,000, in the maximum service 
step salaries of police and fire privates would 
place the District in second and first place 
respectively, in relation to the nearby com- 
munities of the Washington metropolitan 
area, and would raise the relative standing 
of the District with regard to police and 
flremen's maximum service step salaries from 
seventh to fifth place and from sixth to fifth 
place respectively, in comparison with the 20 
other major cities having a population in 
excess of 500,000. 

The second-stage provisions of the bill 

3 — an increase from $9,000 to $9,280 
the maximum service step salaries of po- 
eee stake satan tes TANS 
trict’s standing to first place as concerns 
the police maximum salary, and would re- 
tain the District’s first-place position as con- 
cerns the fire maximum salary, in relation 
to the nearby communities of the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area. The second-stage in- 
crease in the maximum service step salary 
would allow the District to retain its fifth- 
Place standing as concerns police salaries and 
would raise the relative standing of the Dis- 
trict from fifth to fourth place as concerns 
fire salaries, in comparison with the 20 other 
major cities having a population in excess 
of 500,000. 

The committee has been advised that since 
a previous study made by the District of 
Columbia Personnel Office in mid-1966, prac- 
tically all of the other major cities have given 
pay increases to policemen and firemen. As 
a result of these increases, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, New York, and San Diego have 
starting salaries for both police and fire 
privates in excess of $7,500 per year. San 
Francisco, by raising the police and fire pri- 
vates starting salary to $8,964, provides the 
highest starting salary of any of the major 
cities. 

In addition to the increases given by the 
major cities, all jurisdictions in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area have given salary 
increases to their police and fire personnel 
during the last year. For example: Mont- 
gomery County, Md. and Prince Georges 
County, Md. have raised their starting sala- 
ries for police privates to 67,005 and $6,853 
respectively. Fairfax County, Va. and Prince 
Georges County, Md. now have starting sala- 
ries of $6,672 and $6,527 respectively for fire 
privates. 

The increases, as they now exist in the 
nearby communities, either exceed or are 
within a few hundred dollars of the present 
starting salary of $6,700 for the District of 
Columbia police and firemen. These in- 
creases, together with certain other advan- 
tages such as savings in time and money 
as related to transportation and parking, 
made possible through working in nearby 
communities, give the suburban jurisdic- 
tions a competitive advantage that poses a 
problem yor the District of Columbia in the 
recruitment and retention of police and fire- 
men. The comparative inconvenience of 
traveling to and working amidst the greater 
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congestion of the center city necessitates a 
greater inducement by way of compensation. 

Further, information supplied the com- 
mittee by the Personnel Office, District of 
Columbia government, indicates that these 
nearby communities are actively considering 
additional salary increases for their police 
and fire departments averaging 5 to 10 per- 
cent to be effective on or about July 1, 1968. 
Such prospective increases will lessen ap- 
preciably the competitive advantage which 
the District government might otherwise 
have had under the $7,500 beginning rate for 
policemen and firemen, as provided in sec- 
tion 101 of the proposed bill. In the com- 
mittee’s judgment, the salary increase trend 
in these communities strongly supports the 
need for the further increase in salary rate 
for District police and firemen as provided in 
the proposed salary schedule; namely, an 
$8,000 rate to be effective on the 
first day of the first pay period beginning on 
or after July 1, 1968. 

The salary schedules for District of Colum- 
bia police and firemen recommended in H.R. 
15131, as amended by the committee, take ac- 
count also of the fact that in its efforts to 
attract qualified new personnel to the police 
and firefighting forces, the District must be 
in a position to compete effectively with em- 
ployment opportunities in the private labor 
market. The committee is advised that other 
occupations in the community are currently 
being paid rates which, when compared to 
the existing rates for police and firemen, pose 
a more desirable attraction, especially in 
view of the qualifications and physical re- 
quirements of the police and fire depart- 
ments, and the hazardous conditions that so 
often attend police and fire occupations. One 
of these occupations is that of local bus- 
driver which offers a starting salary rate of 
$7,000. Also, according to the U.S, Employ- 
ment Service, construction operations offer 
one of the most consistent sources of em- 
ployment in the Washington metropolitan 
area for persons with little or no experience. 
Based on current prevailing rates published 
by the U.S. Department of Labor, the follow- 
ing are some typical local construction jobs 
and their rates of pay: 


Occupation Hourly rate Annual rate 
Line construction groundman.._. 33. 00 85.240 
LONG ————— 125 6, 500 
Marble setters helper.. 3.175 6, 604 
Plumbers helper_.........___. . 20 6, 656 
Truckdriver (medium-eavy) 3.35 6, 968 
Tilesetters helper -~ 3.475 7,228 


The salary legislation now proposed is 
urgently needed if the police and fire forces 
are to remain in a competitive position with 
these other categories of employes and other 
types of occupations. 

The continuing rise in serious crime and 
the substantial increase in the number of fire 
alarms in the District of Columbia make it 
imperative that the police and fire forces of 
the District be maintained at total author- 
ized strength with the best possible qualified 
personnel. 

Statistics available to the committee show 
that during calendar year 1967 major crime 
in the District of Columbia increased 343 
percent over 1966, as compared to the na- 
tional trend increase of 16 percent during the 
same period. Additionally, statistics shows 
that the number of fire alarms in the District 
of Columbia has also increased approximately 
19 percent in 1967. 

This committee has long been of the strong 
opinion that one of the most effective means 
of combating crime is an adequately staffed 
and properly trained police force. Unfortu- 
nately, a serious problem exists in the District 
of Columbia maintaining such a force because 
of the difficulty it has encountered in bring- 
ing itself up to its full authorized strength of 
3,100 men. Indeed, the committee is in- 
formed that the department has been con- 
tinuously short of personnel since February, 
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1964, At the end of calendar year 1967 there 
were a total of 356 vacancies on the force. 
Vacancies throughout 1967 averaged 338. 
Normal personnel turnover exceeded recruit- 
ment. There were 283 separations from the 
department and only 231 appointments—for 
a net loss in strength of 52 vitally needed law 
enforcement personnel. 

‘The problem of vacancies in the District of 
Columbia Fire Department is not so acute, 
but is nonetheless serious „ Uke the 
police force, the Department has experienced 
continuing difficulty in bringing itself up to 
full strength. During 1967 the number of fire 
alarms in the District increased by some 19 
percent over the number in 1966. The com- 
mittee is advised that the Fire Department 
averaged 33 vacancies throughout calendar 
year 1967, and that as of January 18, 1968 
there were 39 vacancies. 

Urban firefighting is not only a hazardous 

tion. It has also become a highly tech- 
nical one. In order to maintain its recognized 
position as one of the finest firefighting forces 
in the Unied States, the Department conducts 
a continuing highly technical inservice train- 
ing program, which requires recruits with 
the capacity to understand and apply modern 
firefighting equipment and techniques, and 
the Incentive to make the Department their 
career. The committee is informed, however, 
that under the existing salary structure the 
Department finds it difficult to compete with 
the suburban jurisdictions of the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area for well-qualified new 
Personnel, and that present rates do not pro- 
vide an adequate incentive for career serv- 
ice. The committee has been advised that in 
order to maintain an adequate firefighting 
force the Department has found it necessary 
in recent years to accept recruits of marginal 
qualification. The District government feels, 
and the committee concurs that the improved 
3 81 levels proposed in H.R. 15131 are need- 

to enable the Fire Department to bring 
. up to full strength with the best quali- 
fied personnel possible, to maintain this es- 
sential force fully manned, and to retain 
fully qualified, experienced personnel in the 
Fire Department. 

Recruiting efforts 

The District government is waging vigorous 
efforts to recruit for the vacancies in its police 
and fire forces. Continued contacts are be- 
ing made in the District of Columbia and 
nearby communities with high schools, col- 
leges, citizens, and other private groups, Fed- 
eral agencies, and other similar sources. Also, 
cooperation of the Department of Defense has 
been obtained for visiting military bases and 
for the early discharge of servicemen for po- 
lice recruitment purposes. Advertisements 
and posters haye been placed in metropolitan 
area newspapers, periodicals, buses, post 
offices, and other available public facilities, 
and spot announcements are made arly 
on radio and television. In addition, the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission holds examinations 
in the District of Columbia on the 2d and 4th 
Saturday and on the Ist Thursday night of 
each month for the benefit of any walk-ins. 
Since October 1967, a mobile recruiting unit 
has been used in various locations in the 
District. Police recruiting teams are utilized 
also in visiting other cities in the Eastern and 
Middle States. During the period from Janu- 
ary 1, 1967, through January 15, 1968, these 
efforts have resulted in the appointment of 
272 policemen (41 after January 1, 1968) out 
of a total of more than 1,200 applicants who 
passed the written examination. 

The recruitment program for the Fire De- 
partment is conducted in a manner essen- 
tially similar to that for the Police Depart- 
ment, except that recruiting teams to other 
cities are not used. fiscal year 1967, 
83 firemen were appointed out of 357 origi- 
nally certified as being eligible. 

Despite these efforts however, the Police 
and Fire Departments are operating below 
their full authorized strength. It is essential 
that these services be fully manned in order 
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to adequately perform their vital public 
safety functions, 

At least a partial solution to this prob- 
lem lies in realistic salary increases, weighted 
appropriately to present an attractive career 
opportunity for qualified younger men, Fur- 
ther, it is the opinion of the committee that 
H.R. 15131, as reported, embodies a salary 
schedule which is needed to enhance the 
District’s recruitment position, 

The entrance salary levels of the reported 
bill demonstrate that this committee is fully 
appreciative of the necessity for incentives 
to attract new applicants for the Police and 
Fire Departments. At the same time, the 
committee wishes to emphasize that it re- 
gards as equally vital the retention on these 
forces of their present experienced officers 
and members. Higher salaries provided in this 
bill afford not only some reward for services 
rendered in a great city whose growing so- 
cial problems are felt in varying and tragic 
ways, but serve as a real incentive to retain 
experienced officers and members who might 
be attracted to other occupations or to less 
demanding posts outside the central city of 
Washington in this expanding metropolitan 
area. Certainly, the safety of the public 
which has been entrusted to the hands of 
these policemen and firemen in the Nation’s 
Capital City demands no less than that. 


Amendments outlined 


As reported by the committee, H.R. 15131 
amends the House-passed bill as follows: 

1. The effective date of the new salary 
schedule for officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia pro- 
posed in the House-passed bill has been 

from the first day of the first pay 
period beginning on or after October 1, 1967, 
to the first day of the first pay period begin- 
ning on or after July 1, 1968, and will con- 
stitute the second of a two-step salary in- 
crease provided by the reported bill. 

2. For the period commencing on the first 
day of the first pay period beginning on or 
after October 1, 1967, until the first pay 
period beginning on or after July 1, 1968, 
the amended bill provides a first-stage salary 
increase for such officers and members at a 
level below that contained in the House- 
passed bill. 

Under the House bill, the present entrance 
salary of $6,700 for police and fire privates 
would be increased to $8,000, or by 19.4 per- 
cent effective October 1, 1967. The average 
increase throughout the salary schedule 
would be 10.1 percent. 

As reported by this committee, H.R. 15131 
would raise such entrance salaries to $7,500, 
or by 12 percent, during the period October 
1, 1967, to July 1, 1968, with an average in- 
crease overall of 7 percent, and would pro- 
vide the higher salary levels contained in 
the House-passed bill effective after July 1, 
1968. 8 

The position of the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia and the District of Co- 
lumbia Council is that all District employees 
should be treated equally in relation to 
other District employees and Federal em- 
ployees in general. Thus, the District gov- 
ernment feels it is imperative that salary 
increases be provided District of Columbia 
policemen and firemen retroactive to Oc- 
tober 1, 1967 so that they will be treated 
the same as all other District employees. 

Accordingly, the District government has 
recommended that the base pay of police- 
men and firemen be raised to $7,500 per an- 
num retroactive to October 1, 1967. The com- 
mittee is informed by the Commissioner 
that this recommendation will cost the Dis- 
trict government an additional $500,000 over 
the funding already reserved for such salary 
increases in the current fiscal year 1968 
budget, and that this added funding will be 
absorbed by the District through a number 
of its reserve accounts subject to reimburse- 
ment out of increased revenues provided in 
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fiscal year 1969, pursuant to pending revenue 
proposals of the District government. 

Recognizing that other Federal employees 
and a large number of District employees 
will receive an additional salary increase 
July 1, 1968, and in addition recognizing that 
other competitive jurisdictions are currently 
providing for substantial increases in these 
critical professions, the District of Columbia 
government also recommends that the base 
pay for policemen and firemen be raised to 
$8,000 per annum, effective July 1, 1968. This 
recommended pay level was strongly endorsed 
by the President in his message of March 13, 
1968 on “the Nation's first city.” This new 
salary schedule effective July 1, 1968 will 
cost an estimated $5 million in fiscal year 
1969. 

Thus, as reported by this committee, the 
proposed salary schedules for District of 
Columbia policemen and firemen would im- 
plement recommendations of the District of 
Columbia government and the President of 
the United States. 

3. In reporting H.R. 15131, as amended, 
the committee has rejected section 3(b) of 
the House-passed bill. This section extends to 
all officers and members of the Police and 
Fire Departments in salary classes 8 and 9 the 
benefits of section 401(c) of the Police and 
Firemen’s Salary Act, which presently pro- 
vides that each deputy chief with 30 years 
total service in the Police or Fire Department 
shall be placed in the highest longevity step 
of his class. Class 8 (battalion fire chiefs and 
police inspectors) was added to this provision 
by floor amendment in the House. 

Section 401(c) was enacted in August 1964 
as a provision of Public Law 88-575, approved 
September 2, 1964. This committee did not 
deem such a provision appropriate then, nor 
does it now. No other salary system in the 
District of Columbia government permits an 
employee to automatically jump to his top 
salary rate because of a long period of service. 
The District of Columbia government strong- 
ly opposed the original enactment of section 
401(c) in 1964 because of the inequity it 
creates and because it is in conflict with the 
concept of longevity pay as compensatory 
recognition of long service in the same class 
or grade. Also, since the basic salary rate is 
used for retirement purposes, a provision 
which allows attainment of the top rate in a 
class or sub-class after 30 years service may 
have the effect of encouraging early retire- 
ment of officers and members who have not 
yet reached the mandatory retirement age. 
Otherwise, such officers and members might 
continue their employment and the Police 
and Fire Departments would benefit from 
their long experience and knowledge. 

In the committee’s view, this latter con- 
cern of the District government is well placed. 
According to the District of Columbia Per- 
sonnel Office, during the 10-year period from 
July 1954 to July 1964,, 21 deputy chiefs re- 
tired. Since July 5, 1964, there have been 15 
such retirements. It is not possible to ascer- 
tain the extent to which section 401(c) ‘n- 
fluenced these retirements, but by reason 
of its operation the retirees with 30 years’ 
service had reached their maximum pay level 
for both active duty and retirement purposes, 
and it is reasonable to assume this played a 
part in every such voluntary retirement. 

Further, the committee is informed that as 
of November 28, 1967, there were 63 members 
of the Police and Fire Departments in salary 
classes 8 and 9 who have had 25 or more 
years of service (29 battalion fire chiefs, 16 
police inspectors, and 18 deputy chiefs). Un- 
der section 401(c) a number of these valuable 
experienced officers would soon be raised to 
the top salary rate in their respective classes. 
With no future salary increases to look for- 
ward to it is probable, in the committee’s 
opinion, that some would elect early retire- 
ment, thus depriving the District of Colum- 
bia of their long years of experience at a time 
when the District can ill-afford to lose its 
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best qualified and most knowledgeable police 
and fire officers. 

The committee is advised that the House 
provision would cost an estimated $80,224 in 
fiscal year 1968, $63,772 of which would be 
paid to officers already on the retired lists, 
and $16,452 of which would be payable to ac- 
tive duty personnel. This results from the 
automatic equalization provision of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police and Firemen's 
Salary Act. The cost would increase in sub- 
sequent years as additional individuals at- 
tain 30 years of service. 

In opposing section 3(b) of the House bill, 
the District government urged the repeal of 
section 401(c) of the present law. The Dis- 
trict’s request is supported by the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, which finds no justi- 
fication or need for such an unusual pay 
benefits. 

Accordingly, and for the reasons set forth 
herein, as reported by the committee, H.R. 
15131 does not include section 3(b) of the 
House-passed bill, and section 105(a) of the 
reported bill repeals section 401(c) of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary 
Act of 1958 subject to a proviso protecting 
the compensation of individuals who have 
received benefits under section 401(c) prior 
to the effective date of the repeal. 

4. The reported bill also deletes subpara- 
graph (c) of section 4 of the House-passed 
bill prohibiting the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as part of any reorganiza- 
tion of the Metropolitan Police force or 
through any other administrative action, 
from denying any individual serving in the 
position of detective on the effective date of 
the section reasonable opportunities to ad- 
vance to the position of detective sergeant, 
or transferring any such individual without 
his consent to any other position. In the com- 
mittee’s judgment, such a statutory bar 
against the movement of detectives to other 
positions in the Police Department without 
their individual consent is contrary to the 
best interests of not only the Police Depart- 
ment, but the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia. It would impose an undesirable re- 
striction on the authority of the District 
Commissioner to supervise the operations of 
the Metropolitan Police Department. The 
committee is advised that pursuant to recom- 
mendations of the President’s Commission 
on Crime in the District of Columbia and 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, the District of Columbia government 
is committed to an eventual phasing out of 
the ranks of detective and detective sergeant, 
and that in implementing such recommenda- 
tions none of the present detectives or detec- 
tive sergeants will be reduced in rank, com- 
pensation, or status, or be denied reasonable 
opportunities for advancement. The District 
opposes this provision of the House-passed 
bill as unnecessary and inappropriate. 

5. The Committee has also amended the 
House-passed bill so as to delete section 2(a) 
(2) thereof. The effect of that section is to 
provide an extra $500 per year compensation 
to one member of the Metropolitan Police 
force who on the October 1967 effective date 
of the section was serving in the dual posi- 
tions of Deputy Chief and Police Executive 
Officer of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment. The House provision would re- 
quire the additional compensation until the 
recipient retires, regardless of whether he 
continues to serve in such dual capacity. The 
committee believes that such a provision is 
inappropriate in general pay legislation. 

6. The House-passed bill has also been 
amended to delete section 5. The committee 
is advised by the District that the effect of 
said section would be to promote, by legisla- 
tion, one officer of the Metropolitan Police 
Department. In the committee's view, such a 
provision should not be part of general pay 
legislation. Rather, promotions in the police 
and other departments of the District of Co- 
lumbia government should be appropriately 
made by administrative action. 
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Provisions of the bill 

Title I amends the District of Columbia 
Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958 to 
provide a two-step salary increase for officers 
and members of the Metropolitan Police 
force and the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as follows: 

1. The section 101 salary schedule consti- 
tutes the first of the proposed two-step sal- 
ary increase and would be effective the first 
pay period beginning on or after October 1, 
1967. It provides increases averaging 7 per- 
cent throughout the salary schedule. The 
entrance rate for privates would be raised 
from the present $6,700 to $7,500, or 12 
percent. 

2. Section 102 provides the second step of 
the proposed two-step salary increase, and 
would be effective on the first day of the 
first pay period beginning on or after July 1 
1968. 

This new salary schedule will provide an 
increase of 19.4 percent for beginning pri- 
vates, and increases for the other categories 
of privates, in service step 1, from 18.6 per- 
cent to 17.8 percent over present levels. Fire 
inspectors and detectives will receive in- 
creases of approximately 10.9 percent, and 
sergeants about 13 percent. Officer personnel 
will be increased in amounts ranging from 
9.3 percent for lieutenants down to 4.4 per- 
cent for the Chief of Police and the Fire 
Chief. 

The average increase in salaries provided 
by this new salary schedule is approximately 
10.1 percent. The reason for weighting the 
increases in favor of the lowest salary class, 
and particularly in the starting salary figure, 
is to aid in the critical problems of recruit- 
ment and of retention of the younger per- 
sonnel. 

This proposed salary schedule will place 
the minimum salary for privates in the Po- 
lice and Fire Departments of the District at 
$8,000, with a maximum of $10,300 attain- 
able in that grade after 16 years of service. 
These figures will improve the relative posi- 
tion of the District of Columbia with respect 
to these salaries among the jurisdictions of 


the Washington metropolitan area and 
among the 21 U.S. cities of population greater 
than 500,000, as shown in the following 
table: 
In Washington Among 21 largest 
. 1. — sepet Us. cities © 
Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 
Police: 
Present 2 5 12 7 
Proposed 1 1 3 1 
Firemen: 
Present. 1 3 ll 6 
Proposed 1 1 3 1 


As pointed out elsewhere in this report, 
it is the opinion of your committee that the 
most effective inducement for recruting new 
personnel into these services is the prospect 
of attractive, realistic salaries. This new sal- 
ary schedule will afford the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia an excellent competi- 
tive position for the recruitment of quali- 
fied young men. 

3. The new salary schedules decreases the 
length of service required for officers and 
members of these forces to attain the top 
longevity step, or maximum salary level, of 
their respective salary classes. The time re- 
quired for privates, who comprise class 1, to 
reach maximum salary is reduced from 19 to 
16 years. For class 2 through class 4, which 
includes members through the rank of ser- 
geant, the service time is reduced from 18 to 
15 years. For officers in class 5 through class 
9, the time required to attain the top 
longevity step will be lowered from 14 years 
to 12 years. And the fire chief and the chief 
of police, who occupy class 10, will reach 
the maximum salary level for that class in 
6 years, rather than 14 years as at present. 
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These changes have been accomplished by 
decreasing the time interval between the 
several longevity step increases from 4 years 
to 3 years, except in class 10 where the two 
longevity steps will simply be eliminated, 
with maximum salary level being attained 
in service step 4. The bill makes all initial 
adjustments to assure that present officers 
and members will receive full credit for their 
years of service on the new basis. For ex- 
ample, a private with 16 years of service will 
immediately advance to longevity step C; 
and a private with 14 years of service will be 
placed at longevity step B, and will advance 
to longevity step C after 2 more years of 
service in his present salary class. 

4. For reasons stated earlier in this report, 
as amended and reported by the commit- 
tee, the bill would repeal section 105 of 
Pubilc Law 88-575 approved September 2, 
1964 (D.C. Code, sec. 4-832 (c) which pro- 
vides for automatic advancement of deputy 
chiefs of the District of Columbia Police and 
Fire Departments to the maximum salary 
level of their class upon the completion of 
30 years of continuous service. 

5. Section 106 provides that the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia may not, 
through reorganization of the Metropolitan 
Police Department or other administrative 
action, change the titles of the positions of 
detective and detective sergeant in salary 
classes 3 and 4 of the salary schedule, or 

the job description or duties of such 
positions in effect on the effective date of the 
bill so long as any individual serving in the 
position of detective on the effective date is 
serving in such position. 

6. Section 107 of title I amends existing 
law relating to the probationary year of po- 
lice privates, The committee is advised that a 
recent decision of the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia (Martin v. Tobriner, 
C.A. No. 2891-66) interpreted existing Dis- 
trict law as requiring that a police private 
must be retained for the full probationary 
year unless formal charges are brought 
against him before a police trial board. This 
procedure is inconsistent with that applicable 
to probationary firemen and all other District 
employees, who are subject to dismissal for 
unsatisfactory performance at any time dur- 
ing the probationary year. In the commit- 
tee’s judgment, the requirement that a pro- 
bationary policeman with unsatisfactory 
service be retained for the full probationary 
year refiects unfavorably on the efficiency 
and economy of the police department and is 
not in the best interest of the District gov- 
ernment in terms of public safety. Accord- 
ingly, the committee has included in section 
107 a provision allowing the District to bring 
dismissal proceedings against probationary 
policemen in line with those of all other Dis- 
trict employees. 

COST OF TITLE I 

According to the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment’s Personnel Office, the estimated 
cost to the District government of the first 
stage salary increase proposed in title I for 
that portion of fiscal year, 1968 beginning Oc- 
tober 8, 1967 and ending June 30, 1968 is as 
follows: 


Police Fire Total 
Salary increases aver- 
aging 7 percent over 
present salaries 
vided in Public 
89-810_....... $1,300,000 $600,000 $1,900, 000 
Retirement 367, 000 170, 000 537, 000 
ir of penn A 
ngevity periods 
from 4 fo 3 years... 129. 000 59, 000 188, 000 
Overtime 241, 000 7, 000 248, 000 
Holiday 2 22, 000 20, 600 44,600 
District of 
share of U.S. Park 
Police salaries 8000 55, 000 


Further, as calculated by the District of 
Columbia Personnel Office, the estimated cost 
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(including the costs shown in the aboye 
table for fiscal year 1968) to the District gov- 
ernment of the second stage salary increase 
proposed in title I for the full fiscal year 
1969 is as follows: 


Police Fire Total 

Salary increases aver- 

aging 10 percent 

over present 

salaries provided in 

Public Law 89-810.. $2,400,000. $1,300,000 $3,700, 000 
Retirement. 678, 000 367,000 1, 045, 000 
Overtime.. 150, 000 18, 000 168, 000 
Holiday 43, 000 44, 000 87, 000 
District of mbia 

share of U.S, Pak 

Police salaries... 106,000 ł1 105, 000 

r 3,377,000 1, 729, 000 5, 106, 000 
Funding 


As pointed out earlier in this report, the 
District of Columbia government has in- 
formed the committee that the added cost of 
the proposed title I salary increases during 
fiscal year 1968, amounting to an estimated 
$500,000, will be absorbed by the District 
through a number of the District’s reserve 
accounts subject to reimbursement out of 
increased revenues to be provided in fiscal 
year 1969 pursuant to District government 
revenue proposals now pending in the Con- 
gress. 

According to the District government, the 
added cost of title I during fiscal year 1969— 
above the District of Columbia budget re- 
quests presently pending before the Con- 
gress—will amount to an estimated $1.5 mil- 
lion, and will, likewise, be funded out of in- 
creased revenues anticipated from pending 
revenue proposals. 


Hearing 


On November 15, 1967, the Subcommittee 
on Fiscal Affairs held a public hearing on 8. 
1511 and S. 2102, legislative proposals to in- 
crease the salaries of policemen and fire- 
men. Further testimony was received on the 
subject, including H.R. 15131 as passed by 
the House of Representatives, during hear- 
ings before the subcommittee on Febuary 
14, 1968, on S. 2659 and S. 2679, legislation to 
increase the salaries of teachers and school 
Officers in the District of Columbia. 

The Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia appeared at these hearings, and sup- 
ported legislation increasing the salaries of 
both policemen and firemen. No one ap- 
peared in opposition to such increases. 


TITLE II—TEACHERS AND BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Title II of the reported bill— 

(1) Provides teachers, school officers, and 
other educational employees of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia a two- 
step increase in salaries, the first step to be 
effective on the first day of the first pay 
period beginning on or after October 1, 1967, 
and the second step to be effective the first 
day of the first pay period beginning on or 
after July 1, 1968. 

(2) Amends existing law to remove the 
present limitation on the number of teacher- 
aide positions (noninstructional) in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public school system, and 
to allow the Board of Education to accept 
equivalent experience in lieu of the 60 semes- 
ter hours of college level training presently 
required for appointment to such position. 

(3) Amends existing law to enable the 
Board of Education in appointing, reap- 
pointing, or reassigning personnel to posi- 
tions in class 15 to give experience credit to 
counselors and librarians coming from out- 
side the District of Columbia school system 
who have compatible educational experience, 
such as teaching, in educational systems or 
institutions of recognized standing outside 
the District of Columbia. 

(4) Amends existing law to allow an em- 
Ployee in salary class 15 who changes from 
one position to another within the same 
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class to be credited for the total experience 
in both positions toward the satisfaction of 
his 2-year probationary period. 

(5) Amends existing law to allow the 
Board of Education to credit educational at- 
tainment of a teacher or school officer effec- 
tive the date they receive advanced degrees 
or 12 months prior to the date of Board 
approval, whichever occurs later. 

(6) Amends existing law so as to change 
the manner of designating employee pay 
rates in the summer school and adult edu- 
cation programs from a per diem to a per 
period basis. 

(7) Provide increases in the salary of the 
Superintendent of Schools from $26,000 to 
$31,000 effective October 1, 1967, and $34,000 
effective July 1, 1968, and of the Deputy 
Superintendent from $22,000 to $25,000 effec- 
tive October 1, 1967, and $27,000 effective 
July 1, 1968. 

Effective the first pay period beginning on 
or after October 1, 1967, title II provides the 
public school teachers and school officers of 
the District of Columbia salary increases 
averaging 8.3 percent. Minimum salaries for 
classroom teachers would be increased from 
the present $5,840 per annum to $6,400 per 
annum, or by 9.6 percent. 

Effective the first pay period beginning on 
or after July 1, 1968, the bill provides a 
further increase in such salaries averaging 
19.2 percent above present levels, and a mini- 
mum salary for classroom teachers of $7,000 
per annum. 

The proposed salary increases have been 
recommended by the District of Columbia 
government, and would also carry out rec- 
ommendations contained in President John- 
son's to the Congress of March 13, 
1968, on the Nation's Capital 

In his message, the President asked: 

“How can the schools of our central cities 
serve their pupils better? How can they be- 
come portals to success for more of their 
children? How can they reduce the number 
of failures and dropouts? How can they over- 
come the handicaps accumulated through 
years of neglect? How can they serve and 
involve the citizens of the community?” 

Quality education by well-qualified, highly 
motivated teachers in surroundings condu- 
cive to learning is the obvious answer to these 
questions. The challenge is to provide this 
to each and every youngster in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

In order to meet this challenge, this com- 
mittee believes that the District of Columbia 
public school system must first of all be 
placed in a position to retain its experienced, 
qualified teachers, and to staff its classrooms 
with a greater share of the best educational 
talent available. 

The salary schedules contained in title II 
recognize the educator’s vital role in the 
Washington community. They also demons- 
trate this committee’s awareness that the 
problems facing many public school teachers 
in the District of Columbia are much differ- 
ent and more acute than those faced in the 
suburban communities of the National Cap- 
ital region. The committee believes that if 
quality teachers are to be attracted to the 
District of Columbia—and this is essential— 
it is imperative that the District have a salary 
structure that is competitive with school sys- 
tems in the other major cities of the Nation. 

Need for legislation 

As pointed out earlier in this report, under 
Public Law 90-206, approved December 16, 
1967, all classified civil service employees in 
the Federal and District of Columbia govern- 
ments received salary increases retroactive to 
October 1, 1967, and will receive further in- 
creases on July 1, 1968, and July 1, 1969. That 
legislation did not include the teachers and 
school officers of the District of Columbia. 
Thus, aside from the other compelling factors 
in favor of the new salary schedules con- 
tained in title II, equity alone dictates that 
the more than 8,000 professional employees 
in the District’s school system should have 
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their salaries increased retroactive to Octo- 
ber 1, 1967. Title I properly provides such ret- 
roactive salary increases for the District’s 
policemen and firemen. We can do no less for 
our teachers and school officials whose work 
with our children is so vital to their welfare 
and the welfare of the Nation’s Capital. 

The recently completed Columbia Univer- 
sity study of the District of Columbia public 
school system was one of the most compre- 
hensive in-depth studies of the school system 
ever performed in the United States. The re- 
port and recommendations have yet to be 
fully evaluated, but one thing is patently 
clear. It underscores the concern expressed 
by this committee in its past reports on 
teacher pay legislation respecting the great 
difficulty the District of Columbia Board of 
Education experiences in recruiting and re- 
taining well-qualified teaching personnel. 
According to the study, education in the Dis- 
trict is in “deepening and probably worsening 
trouble,” due in large part, to personnel prob- 
lems. The magnitude of the problem is dem- 
onstrated by the very high rate of teacher 
turnover in the District, and the presence in 
the school system of an excessive number of 
tem teachers, who for various reasons 
do not meet the standards established by the 
Board of Education for career teaching 
positions. 

The committee is informed that during the 
last fiscal year, 1,172 teachers left the system, 
the largest turnover in 40 years. Approxi- 
mately 40 percent resigned, and 30 percent 
did not renew their teaching contracts. 
School officials are in strong agreement that 
most of the teachers who resigned and many 
whose employment ended would go on to 
school positions on other jurisdictions offer- 
ing greater financial rewards and more favor- 
able working conditions. 

Further, numibers or percentages of resig- 
nations do not adequately reflect the heavy 
drain-off of teaching strength. The commit- 
tee is advised that too often it is the best 
teacher who resigns. There is a national 
teacher shortage, and competing school sys- 
tems endeavor to attract the most experi- 
enced personnel. The Columbia University 
study found some excellent leadership 
teachers in the Washington system, but con- 
cluded that the District does not have its 
fair share of such people. The essential task 
ahead is twofold: to reverse the present trend 
by encouraging experienced leadership teach- 
ers to remain in the system, and to attract 
new leadership teachers to Washington. To do 
this, the Board of Education must be in a 
position to offer attractive entrance and 
career salaries. 

The large number of temporary teachers in 
the school system is another measure of the 
difficulty the District faces in recruiting 
qualified teachers. As demands have become 
greater, the school system has had to rely 
increasingly on teachers with temporary cer- 
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the percent of permanent teachers has 
dropped from 71.7 percent in 1956-57 to a 
low of 42.5 percent in 1966-67. The number of 
teachers appointed under temporary cer- 
tificates rose from 16 percent in 1955 to 48 
percent in fiscal year 1966. Ninety-five percent 
of the teachers new to the system in 1965-66 
were certified as temporary employees, The 
total in this category declined to approxi- 
mately 30 percent during the past year, but 
only after teacher certification standards 
were eased in order to fill vacancies and expe- 
dite the hiring of interested but not fully 
qualified teachers. 

School records indicate there has been a 
decline in the number of teachers having 
master’s degrees or better during the last few 
years. In 1963 this figure was 36 percent; in 
1967 it was 25 percent. The master’s degree 
has always been regarded as an index of 
quality among teachers and a good index of a 
serious intent to make teaching a career, The 
drop in the percent of teachers possessing 
the master’s degree, the high turnover rate, 
and the low percent of permanent teachers, 
all paint a picture of a deteriorating staff. 

Recruiting efforts 

The District of Columbia Board of Educa- 
tion has exerted increasingly vigorous efforts 
in order to reverse these trends. College re- 
cruiting efforts tripled between 1963 and 
1967, and the personnel department has 
actively recruited in the Nation's largest 
cities. Advertisements have been placed in 
educational circulars and journals receiving 
national distribution as well as in the local 
news media. The schools’ personnel office is 
open on Saturdays as well as weekdays to 
help the recruiting program. 

The committee is also advised that, in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions resulting from 
the Columbia University study, the school 
system has further improved its recruiting 
procedures, strengthened its model school 
division and special intern programs and has 
cooperated with outside colleges and univer- 
‘sities in an effort to attract, train, and re- 
tain energetic, capable, and dedicated young 
teachers. 

Yet, despite these efforts the school sys- 
tem has positions it is not able to fill. For ex- 
ample, on January 31, 1968, there were 260 
vacancies in regular budget positions and 327 
vacancies considering positions from all 
funding sources, 

The District school system has not been 
able to keep pace with the demand for teach- 
ers both in terms of numbers and quality, 
and there is little hope that this situation 
can be corrected unless the District is placed 
in a competitive salary position. 

Comparison with nearby communities 

The following table compares the schedule 
salaries for classroom teachers in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., metropolitan area during the 
current 1967-68 school year by preparation 


tificates. The committee is informed that level, exclusive of long-service increments: 
Maryland Virginia 
District 
Preparation level Mont- Prince Alex- Arlington Fairfax Falls 
Columbia gomery Georges andria County County Church 
unty Coun! 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 0) (8) 
Bachelor's degree: 
r OL SE $5, 840 $5, 
Maximum sad $8,975 $10, 466 
Number of increments... ...._.. 12 13 
Average amount of increments... $261 $353 
Master’s degree: 
Minimum $6, 385 586 
Maximum_ „520 $11, 936 
Number oi Cs 12 13 
Average amount Fi 5 $261 $412 
6 years of prepa 
MING ene ance $6, 605 $7, 056 
Maximum $9, 740 $12, 407 
Number of increments. 12 13 
verage increments... $261 $412 
Doctor's degree or 7 years: 
Minimum = $6, 825 $7,644 
$9, s $13, 
Average amount of increments... $261 $470 
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There is no questioning the greater diffi- 
culty in attracting competent teachers into 
central city school systems. Yet, the District 
of Columbia ranks fifth among area school 
systems in the salary available to beginning 
teachers with bachelor and master degrees, 
and sixth and last in terms of the maximum 
salaries available to such teachers. Further, 
all of the suburban jurisdictions pay substan- 
tially more to experienced teachers holding 
the doctor's degree, and all pay a larger aver- 
age increment throughout the steps in their 
salary schedules than does the District. 

In your committee’s Judgment, aside from 
the problems presented by different working 
conditions, these disparities alone make it 
clear that decisive and realistic action on 
salaries must be taken if the District's pre- 
sent teacher strength is to be preserved, and 
if new staff is to be attracted to the school 
system. 

Increasing Salary Scales 

The committee is informed that six of the 
local school systems in the Washington met- 
ropolitan area (Alexandria, Arlington, Fair- 
fax, Falls Church, Montgomery, and Prince 
Georges) increased their salary schedules for 
the 1967-68 school year, and that this was the 
fifth consecutive year that most of the local 
school systems have raised their teachers’ 
salaries, and this trend is continuing. All are 
expected to grant further increases effective 
in the 1968-69 school year. The following 
table sets forth present salaries in these ju- 
risdictions and the anticipated increased 
salaries: 


COMPARISON OF LOCAL TEACHERS SALARIES PROPOSED 
FOR THE 1968-69 SCHOOL YEAR WITH THE 1967-68 SCHOOL 
YEAR 


1967-68 1968-69 (proposed) 
School system ———— —__________ 
Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 
Alexandria: 
BA $6,000 $9,060 36, 300 $10,395 
9 — — 6,600 10,200 7,245 11, 340 
MA plus15---- 6,600 10, 200 7,875 11,970 
MA plus 60 or 
Ph. D. 7,000 10, 600 8, 505 12, 474 
$5,740 3 $6,200 $11, — 
6, 300 1, 080 7,130 12, 462 
MA plus 30. 6, 700 i? 400 7,750 13, 082 
MA plus 60 or 
Ph. D 7,100 8, 370 13, 702 
900 6, 400 10, 560 
8, 000 14,720 
8,640 16, 000 
6, 230 8,722 
6, 853 13, 021 
7,165 13,615 
7,476 14, 204 
7,788 14,797 
6, 349 11, 285 
7,101 12,870 
7,608 13, 377 
7, 608 13, 377 
6, 200 11, 036 
7, 316 12, 524 
7,812 13, 020 
8, 184 13, 392 
8,432 13, 640 


Comparison with major cities 
As shown by the following table, the 
District of Columbia now ranks 15th among 
the major cities in the minimum salary paid 
to teachers with a bachelor’s degree: 
Comparison of minimum salaries paid to 
teachers with bachelor’s degrees by 21 
cities over 500,000 population 
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Comparison of minimum salaries paid to 
teachers with bachelor’s degrees by 21 
cities. over 500,000 population—Continued 


RT IOC ee ete ee ees $6, 200 
nnr!!! a en 6, 100 
TRON ON aR cee RE 8 ate OTS 6, 000 
Baltimore <= - eee 6, 000 
„„6PFFTT0ß00 ee 6, 000 
%% 5,920 
C 5, 900 
Washington (present) 5, 840 
TP ——T—T— ee era 5, 800 
FC 5, 800 
po aOR OURS ͤ ͤ Het et T 5, 800 
IRAN am i me ea eee 5, 616 
New Orleans i 

San Antonio 5, 350 


The District also ranks 15th among such 
cities in the minimum salary paid to teachers 
with a master’s degree, and eighth in the 
maximum salaries, payable to both bachelor 
and master’s degree teachers. 

Increasing Salary Scales 

The median starting salaries in 1967-68 
for teachers in large city school systems 
(generally over 500,000 population) increased 
more than 8 percent over the previous year. 
Fifteen of these school systems, or 75 percent, 
placed increases into effect in 1965-66, and 
18 of the same 20, or 90 percent, raised 
teachers’ salaries in 1966-67. The annual 
salary cycle noted in the local metropolitan 
areas is also taking place in the city school 
systems which the District traditionally uses 
for comparative purposes. 

The committee is informed that four of 
the large city school systems, New York City, 
Detroit, Chicago, and Milwaukee, have al- 
ready approved new salary schedules for the 
1968-69 school year. For bachelor degree 
holders, New York will be paying a minimum 
of $6,750 and a maximum of $11,150. Detroit 
will pay a minimum of $7,500 and a maxi- 
mum of $11,200. Chicago’s rates will rise to 
$7,350 and $13,969. Milwaukee’s entrance 
rate will be $6,800. 

Clearly, the District of Columbia is not in 
a position salarywise to compete with most 
of these other major cities in the recruitment 
of teachers. The District’s position has dete- 
riorated seriously since the last c in its 
salary schedule in 1966. If the Nation's Capi- 
tal is to create the model educational system 
envisioned in President Johnson’s message, 
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it must be able to offer attractive compensa- 
tion. The committee believes the salary 
schedules proposed in title II are an impera- 
tive first step. 

Phase I Increase Alone Is Inadequate 

Standing alone, the increased salary 
schedule provided in section 202(1) of H.R. 
15131 will do little to overcome the District’s 
teacher recruitment and retention problem. 
In your committee’s judgment, both steps of 
the recommended two-phase salary increases 
are required to effectively improve the Dis- 
trict’s teacher salary position vis-a-vis the 
suburban jurisdictions of the Washington 
metropolitan area and its major city 
competitors. 

In addition to the equity involved in grant- 
ing teachers the same retroactivity given 
other District of Columbia employees when 
their salaries were increased during the last 
session of the Congress, the proposed phase I 
increase recognizes that this salary legisla- 
tion comes late in the District of Columbia's 
current fiscal year, and will have to be 
financed in the current period. 

According to the District of Columbia Gov- 
ernment, it would cost $7.8 million above the 
current fiscal year 1968 budget to fund the 
phase II increases ($7,000 entrance rate) 
from October 1, 1967, through June 30, 1968. 
The phase I schedule ($6,400 rate) will cost 
an additional $1.3 million. 

Consequently, although it favors the 
higher salary schedule as necessary to place 
the board of education in a competitive posi- 
tion, the District has recommended that in- 
creases in the current period be limited to 
the phase I schedule, and that the phase II 
rates become effective July 1, 1968. The com- 
mittee has been advised by the District that 
the lower cost of the phase I schedule in the 
current fiscal year can be absorbed through 
a number of the District’s existing reserve 
accounts subject to reimbursement out of 
increased revenues anticipated in fiscal year 
1969. 

The following table compares the competi- 
tive position of the teacher salaries provided 
in H.R. 15131 with the salaries proposed by 
other Washington metropolitan area school 
systems for the 1968-69 school year, and with 
the salary schedules currently in effect in the 
school systems in 20 major cities of the 
Nation: 


Phase 1 Phase 2 
BA MA MA A Doc- BA MA MA 8 Doc- 
torate torate 
STEP 1 
inning salary........--..-......-- 400 030 345 660 000 770 „050 400 
Rank District ay Columbia metropolitan * 5 M s ¥ “i 8 hii 
7 1.5 6 7 7 1 1 1 4 
Rank big city system 4.5 5 6 13 1 1 2 4 
STEP 10 
Maximum living level 950 580 895 310, 210 800 0,500 $10, 1. 200 
1 — District o Columbia metropolitan i ® EN * om . , 
c 4 7 7 7 3 6.0 6 6 
Rank big city system 4 3 5 7 2 2.5 4 5 
STEP 13 
Highest regular step „700 $10,330 $10,645 $10,960 $10,850 $11,550 $11,900 12, 250 
Rank, K District of Columbia metropolitan P $ o, 1 : 
Pes E eee 5 7 7 7 3 6 7 7 
Rank. | big city systems 10 10 13 13 2 3 3 5 
STEP Y 
Maximum possible ssl $10,800 $11,430 $11,745 $12,060 $12,040 $12,740 $13,090 13, 440 
5 District of Columbia metropolitan ? m, 2, : ‘ 
BE NE E DEPEN 00 3 6 7 2 2 4 4 6 
Rank, big city systems 3 5 4 7 1 1 1 1 


Clearly, the phase I salary schedule would 
provide the District only marginal relief from 
its present noncompetitive position—a mar- 
gin that would be short lived. As demon- 
strated by the comparison of local teacher 
salaries for the 1968-69 school year set forth 


above, Fairfax County, Va., has already ap- 
proved the same entrance salary for bachelor 
degree teachers as provided in phase I 
($6,400), and the 1968-69 entrance rate in 
all of the other suburban school systems will 
be within $200 of the phase I schedule. 
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The committee believes that if the District 
is to attract personnel to the demanding 
tasks ahead in its inner city schools, it must 
offer salaries substantially above those avall- 
able in the surrounding suburbs, 

The combination phase I and phase II 
salary schedules recommended by the Com- 
mittee will provide the District a $600 ad- 
vantage in recruiting bachelor degree 
teachers in the Washington metropolitan 
area for the 1968-69 school year. According 
to information presently available to the 
committee it will place the District third in 
rank nationally (behind Detroit and Chi- 
cago) in the entrance salary payable to new 
bachelor degree teachers. 

In the committee’s opinion, the proposed 
phase II salary schedule is needed in order 
to prevent the District from once more falling 
seriously behind in salary comparisons. 

Superintendent’s Salary Increased 

H.R. 15131 increases the salary of the Su- 
perintendent of Schools of the District of 
Columbia (salary class 1) from the present 
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$26,000 to $31,000 effective October 1, 1967, 
and to $34,000 effective July 1, 1968, The 
Deputy Superintendent’s salary (class 2) 
would also be raised from the present $22,000 
to $25,000 on October 1, 1967, and to $27,000 
effective July 1, 1968. The Superintendent's 
salary has not been adjusted since 1964, 

In the committee’s view, the Superin- 
tendent’s salary is too low in comparison 
with his responsibilities. According to the 
District government, the present salary level 
ranks in 18th place among the 20 other cities 
over 500,000 population and fourth among 
the six other local school systems of the 
Washington metropolitan area. Such rank- 
ing does not reflect either the size of the 
District’s public school system or the magni- 
tude of its problems, 

The committee is informed that for the 
school year 1966-67 the average salary paid 
superintendents in systems with enrollments 
of 25,000 or more was $25,151. The lowest 
salary paid a superintendent by any of the 
other major cities over 500,000 population 
was the $25,000 paid by San Antonio and St. 
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Louis whose student enrollments of 76,000 
and 115,000, respectively, are substantially 
below the District's 149,000. 

During the hearing on the bill, the Presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Board of 
Education noted that in its recent nation- 
wide search for a new superintendent, the 
Board was in the position of asking out- 
standing educators to take a cut in salary to 
come to the Nation’s Capital to undertake 
what is acknowledged as perhaps the most 
difficult educational problem in the entire 
Nation. 

The committee and the District govern- 
ment recognize that the increased Superin- 
tendent salary provided by the bill exceeds 
that paid to the District's Chief Executive 
Officer, the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia. However, as shown by the follow- 
ing table. 12 major cities pay their school 
superintendent a higher salary than they 
pay their mayor or city manager, as the case 
may be, and in four of the six suburban 
communities in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area the superintendent’s salary exceeds 
that now paid in the District. 


COMPARISON OF SALARIES OF MAYORS (CITY MANAGERS) AND SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS FOR 21 CITIES OVER 500,000 POPULATION AND NEARBY COMMUNITIES 


Cities (in order of population) Mayor-city manager 


Pittsburgh. 
San 8 


Salary for 


lary for 

Salary 1 bor Cities (in order of population) Mayor-city manager Salary superintendents 
$50, 000 $45, 000 

35, 000 48, 500 

35, 000 47, 000 

40, 000 40, 000 

35, 000 35, 000 

25, 000 35, 000 

20, 000 35, 000 

25, 000 39, 500 

29, 500 26, 000 Col € 

25, 000 25, 000 Nearby communities: 

38, 365 35, 000 Montgomery 30, 

26, 842 33, 000 — 28,000 

40. 000 33, 000 Arlington 25.500 

28, 000 35, 000 ndria_.__ 22, 200 

25, 000 27, 500 Falls Church 19, 500 

25, 000 32, 500 Prince Georges. 34, 500 

27. 500 25, 000 Washington, D. C. 26, 000 


1 Minimum salary is $16,964 and maximum is $22,635. 
2 No valid comparison can be made. 


The committee feels the increasing de- 


mands upon the professional directors of a 
great city school system make it not only 
desirable but necessary that these officials 
have their capable and dedicated service 
amply rewarded. This great city is going 
through social changes brought on by urban- 
ization that rank second to none. A failure to 
inerease these salaries at this time would be 
to ignore the responsibility that the Congress, 
as the District's legislative body, must meet, 
and would leave these vitally important posi- 
tions in an exceedingly poor competitive po- 
sition in the Washington area and with other 
school systems of comparable size. 


REMOVAL OF TEACHER-AIDE LIMITATIONS 


Section 202(4) of Public Law 89-810, ap- 
proved November 13, 1966, added a section 
5(c) to the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Salary Act of 1955, authorizing the position 
of teacher-aide (noninstructional) to be 
established at a grade not higher than GS-4, 
requiring that the minimum qualification 
for appointment to this position shall be the 
sucessful completion of at least 60 semester 
hours from a recognized institution of higher 
learning, and providing that the number of 
teacher aides shall at no time “exceed 5 per- 
cent of the number of classroom teachers in 
Salary class 15” under the Teachers’ Salary 
Act or any other act. 

As reported by the committee, H.R. 15131 
amends such section 5(c) by allowing either 
60 semester hours “or the equivalence there- 
of” as satisfaction of the educational re- 
quirement for teacher aides. According to the 
National Education Association, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the systems using paid 
teacher aides require at least a high school 
education, although some have no educa- 
tional requirements, and others require a 


Source: Information Please Almanac, 1968; Salary Schedules for Administrative Personne 
— — Education Association, 1967; unpublished data from the National Education 


January 1968; independent survey District of Columbia Personnel Offi 


college degree. The following table indicates 

educational requirements of teacher aides in 

217 systems with 12,000 or more enrollment: 

Educational requirements for paid teacher 
aides in 217 school systems with 12,000 or 
more enrollment, 1966-67 

Educational requirements: Percent 
Elementary education 


Source: NEA Research Bulletin; vol. 45, 
No. 2, May 1967. 


Currently, approximately 109 teacher aides 
are employed in the District of Columbia 
public school system. Before enactment of 
the 60-semester-hour requirement, there were 
more than 300 GS-4 teacher aides. The re- 
quirement of 60 semester hours has neces- 
sitated the reduction in grade of most teacher 
aides who, although having experience, do 
not have the educational attainment. The 
amendment would allow equivalent experi- 
ence as qualifying in the same manner as 
other GS—4’s qualify under the Classification 
Act. 

The committee’s amendment would also 
eliminate he 5-percent limitation on the 
number of teacher aide positions allowed to 
be established by the District of Columbia 
public school system. The committee is in- 
formed that this restriction has seriously 
curtailed the program in the District, since 
funds from many sources such as the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act are 
available and cannot be used. The following 
table provides a summary of fund sources 
for teacher aide programs in other school 
systems: 


ce. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR TEACHER AIDE PROGRAMS, 1965-€6 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS ENROLLING 12,000 OR MORE PUPILS 


Un percent] 
rovides Provides 
Source of funds partial total 
funding funding 
Public school funds 63.1 25.3 
ESEA (Elementary and Seconda: 

Education £ 63.6 24.9 
Office of Economic 27.2 1.4 
Foundations 2444. 
Special State funds 3.2 8 


Source: NEA Research Bulletin; vol. 45, No. 2, May 1967. 


In the committee’s judgment, the teacher- 
aide program can only be effective if it 
can give teachers more time for teaching. 
Teachers who are overburdened with the ex- 
traordinary range of tasks demanded of them 
are not in a position to meet the many in- 
structional and developmental needs of de- 
prived children. It is therefore essential to 
offer these teachers some help, so as to free 
them to use the talents and insights they 
possess. If the children have the chance to 
relate to more than one adult in a classroom, 
and if they have available to them the at- 
tentions of more than one adult, it stands to 
reason that they will receive more highly 
individualized instruction. 

The committee notes that other than those 
imposed by appropriations, there are no 
other statutory limitations on the numbers 
of staff the District school system may em- 
ploy. The numbers of staff desired by the 
Board of Education is a matter which is con- 
sidered annually by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Congress in their evaluation 
of the Board’s specific requests. 
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In this committee’s judgment, the appro- 
priation process assures adequate control in 
the Congress over the number of teacher 
aides employed by the District. The exist- 
ing percentage limitation is arbitrary and 
should be eliminated. The absolute require- 
ment of 60 semester hours college-level 
training is unduly restrictive, and should be 
modified as recommended. 

Service step assignment 

Section 202(4) of H.R. 15131 would amend 
section 7(a) of the Teachers’ Salary Act of 
1955 in order that those persons in positions 
in class 15, appointed from outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public School System, such 
as librarians and counselors, can be given ex- 
perience credit for educational experience 
other than as librarians or counselors. There 
is already interchangeability within class 15 
positions for those appointed from within 
the District of Columbia Public School Sys- 
tem. This provision was requested by the 
District of Columbia Board of Education. 

Probationary tenure credit 

Section 202(5) of H.R. 15131 would also 
amend section 8(a) of the 1955 act so as to 
allow an employee of the Board of Educa- 
tion to be given credit toward satisfaction 
of the 2-year probationary period when serv- 
ing in different positions in a salary class. 

The act presently provides that a teacher 
in order to attain permanent status must 
serve 2 years of probationary service in that 
position; however, if the teacher should have 
also served as a counselor or librarian within 
the 2-year period, he or she must continue 
as & probationary employee until 2 years 
have been served in a single position. The 
amendment will allow a teacher, school offi- 
cer, or other employee, under the act, to re- 
ceive credit for 2 years service in any position 
in the class as satisfaction of the probation- 
ary tenure requirement. This provision was 
also requested by the Board of Education. 
Correction of effective date of educational 

attainment 

Section 202(6) of H.R. 15131 amends sec- 
tion 10(a) of the 1955 act in order to allow 
the Board of Education to credit the educa- 
tional attainment of a teacher or school offi- 
cer 12 months prior to the date of approval 
by the Board. The committee is informed 
that employees who have acquired advanced 
degrees have lost salary by reason of delays in 
the submission of pertinent evidence from 
the college or university granting such de- 
gree, or because of omissions from the rec- 
ords of the school system. This amendment, 
requested by the Board of Education, would 


of Education, whichever date occurs later. 


Change in methods of payment for employees 
in summer and adult education programs 
Section 202(7) of the reported bill amends 

section 13(a) of the 1955 act in order to 

change the manner of designating employee 
pay rates in the summer school and adult 

education school from a per diem basis to a 

per period basis. 

At the present time teachers who work in 
the summer school and adult education 
schools are paid a per diem rate which is 
computed on the basis of 44% hours. The 
committee is advised that with the growing 
remedial and enrichment programs taking 
place in the summer program, there is a need 
for certain teachers to work beyond the sum- 
mer teaching day. 

By establishing a per period rate, the school 
administration will have a greater flexibility 
in the use of teachers, especially in the sum- 
mer school program. According to the Board 
of Education, which requests the amend- 
ment, in the past the lack of flexibility has 
necessitated shortening programs because no 
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authority existed to pay beyond the 4% 
hours per diem period. 
Cost of title II 

The estimated annual cost of title II of 
H.R. 15131, as computed by the District of 
Columbia government's Personnel Office, is 
tabulated as follows: 
Phase I, effective Oct. 1, 1967: 

Salary increases averaging 8.3 


DOTOGMG, ne $4, 756, 500 
Civil service retirement (tem- 

porary teachers) 80, 000 
Life insurance 14, 800 
Summer and evening schools. 165, 000 

Total sona ee 1 5, 016, 300 

Phase II, effective July 1, 1968: * 

Salary increases averaging 19.2 

C 12, 366, 900 
Civil service retirement (tem- 

porary teachers) 190, 000 
Life insurance 30, 000 
Summer and evening schools. 370, 000 

CF at weet 1 12, 956, 900 


1Costs estimates exclude retirement con- 
tributions for regular teachers and school 
officers. 

2 Costs indicate increase above present 
teacher and school officers salaries provided 
in Public Law 89-810. 

Funding 

As pointed out earlier in this report, the 
District of Columbia government has in- 
formed the committee that the added cost 
of the proposed title II salary increases dur- 
ing fiscal year 1968, amounting to an esti- 
mated $1.3 million, will be absorbed by the 
District through a number of its reserve 
accounts subject to reimbursement out of 
increased revenues to be provided in fiscal 
year 1969 pursuant to District government 
revenue proposals now pending in the Con- 


gress. 

The added cost of title II during fiscal 
year 1969—above the District of Columbia 
budget requests presently pending before the 
Congress—will amount to an estimated $7.3 
million, and will, according to the District 
government, also be funded out of increased 
revenues anticipated from pending revenue 


proposals. 
Hearing 


On February 14, 1968, the Subcommittee 
on Fiscal Affairs held a public hearing on 
S. 2659 and S. 2679, legislative proposals to 
increase the salaries of District of Columbia 
teachers and school officers. 

The Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the president of the District of Co- 
lumbia board of education, the superintend- 
ent of schools, and representatives of a 
number of teacher organizations and citi- 
zen associations appeared at these hearings 
and wholeheartedly supported substantial 
increases in teacher and schoo] officer sala- 
ries. No one appeared in opposition. 

CONCLUSION 

As noted earlier in this report, the salary 
increase provisions of title I and title IT of 
H.R. 15131, as amended and reported, carry 
out the recommendations of the District of 
Columbia government, and of the President 
in his recent message on the Nation's first 
city. 

No single factor establishes the competi- 
tive position of a public school system or of a 
police or fire department, and it is clear 
that salary is not the only inducement to 
public service in these areas. This committee 
recognizes, however, that salary is neces- 
sarily a vital factor. In short, while this com- 
mittee agrees that the serious personnel 
problems of the District of Columbia Police 
and Fire Departments and in Washington’s 
public schools cannot be solved by salary 
alone, it is the committee’s firm judgment 
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that they certainly will not be solved with- 
out the substantial upward salary adjust- 
ments recommended in this bill. 

The crime rate in the Nation’s Capital is 
a national disgrace. The safety of the nearly 
800,000 residents of the District and the 
millions of our citizens who visit the Capi- 
tal each year demands that the Metropoli- 
tan Police force and the Fire Department 
be brought up to and maintained at full 
strength as promptly as possible. To do this, 
the District must occupy a favorable com- 
petitive position sal: vis-a-vis the su- 
burban jurisdictions of the Washington 
metropolitan area and other major cities of 
the Nation. Title I of the bill will provide 
this sorely needed advantage. 

In previous reports this committee has 
voiced its support for programs that will at- 
tack the roots of crime in the District of 
Columbia. In your committee’s judgment, 
title II of the H.R. 15131 represents a major 
stride toward that goal. A great effort is un- 
derway to renew rejuvenate, and enhance 
the quality of public education in Washing- 
ton. There is much talk of making the edu- 
cation of children in the Nation’s Capital a 
model for the rest of the Nation. This can- 
not and will not come to pass unless the 
massive turnover rate of teachers in the 
District’s school system is stopped. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia can no longer afford to 
bea ground for neighboring subur- 
ban school districts. Washington must be 
placed in a position not only to retain its 
experienced educational staff, but to attract 
a new breed of teachers who are willing and 
able to teach effectively amidst the difficult 
conditions of a restless and growing city. 

In your committee’s judgment, it is abso- 
lutely certain that this will not be done 
unless the District is able to compete for 
staff with a superior salary scale. The lesson 
of the past is a clear one. It may be pos- 
sible to attract a few highly motivated, well- 
qualified teachers to one of the most diffi- 
cult teaching jobs in the Nation for the same 
money they could earn in more affluent 
communities, but it is clearly unrealistic 
and unreasonable to expect many such teach- 
ers to enter more demanding work for the 
same or less money. 

In the committee’s judgment, the salary 
levels proposed in title II of H.R. 15131 are 
both realistic and reasonable. They will give 
the District of Columbia Board of Educa- 
tion the advantage it must have to improve 
the quality of instruction in the schools. 
They help recognize the teacher’s high place 
in the scale of community values. This in- 
vestment in the educational system is a 

fundamental step, Good teachers 
foster good citizens. 

It is in this spirit that your committee 
recommends H.R. 15131, as amended, to the 
Senate for prompt passage. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 
1958 to increase salaries, to amend the 
District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary 
Act of 1955 to increase salaries, and for 
other purposes.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on the calendar are Calendar 
Nos. 1024 and 1025, together with No. 
934, the purpose of which is to dispose 
of certain items in the stockpile. I won- 
der whether they could be brought up 
today and acted upon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. They will not be 
brought up today because we have the 
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conference report on the supplemental 
appropriation bill, the school-lunch pro- 
gram, and other matters which we would 
like to consider at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The rea- 
son I ask is that two of those measures 
pertain to magnesium and beryl. I un- 
derstand that there is no objection to 
accepting the amendment that I have 
pending at the desk to sell those ma- 
terials at a competitive bid. I under- 
stand that is the intention of the De- 
partment, anyway—and I asume it has 
no objection—and perhaps those meas- 
ures could be disposed of in 5 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would be delighted 
to do so, after I speak with the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, who is 
in charge of these bills. 

Mr. President, if I may, I would like to 
be recognized for 5 or 6 minutes, to com- 
plete a statement which I believe might 
be of interest to the Senate as a whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 


STATUS OF PENDING LEGISLATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Nation is in the throes of a soul-searing 
experience. We are as a house on the 
verge of dividing against itself. 

We grope for some urgent and ade- 
quate response in this tragedy, some in- 
stant solution. So far as the Senate is 
concerned, it has even been suggested, for 
example, that the brief recess which had 
been announced for the Easter period be 
cancelled for this purpose. A recess seems 
a small matter, and is, in a situation 
which looms so large. In the circum- 
stances, I think we need to be clear as to 
what is involved in the so-called Easter 
vacation. As planned, the Senate is sched- 
uled to go out this Thursday night and 
return the following Wednesday. Since 
the Senate would not meet, in any event, 
on Good Friday, Holy Saturday, and 
Easter Sunday, what is involved in the 
recess, therefore, are 2 days, Monday 
and Tuesday of next week. 

May I say that if I thought it would 
help to advance significantly the work on 
legislation which is related to the events 
of the past week, the leadership would 
urge the Senate to remain in session 
from dawn to dusk on those 2 days and 
even this weekend. There would be no 
curfews on the meeting of the Senate if 
it would help. The fact is, however, that 
there is no such prospect. If the Senate 
were to meet, it would meet for talk and, 
of talk on this matter there has already 
been a surfeit. The Senate would not 
have before it on Monday or Tuesday 
next any legislation of consequence. To 
make the point clear, let me list the status 
of the principal pertinent measures 
which are now pending: 

First. The Senate amendments to H.R. 
2516, the bill which would provide pro- 
tection against interference with civil 
rights, fair housing, punishment for in- 
citement to riot and firearms control, 
and a “bill of rights” for Indians, are 
before the House, and will be voted on, 
I understand, today. 

Second. Today, the Senate is going to 
take up the conference report on the ur- 
gent supplemental bill which, when 
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passed by the Senate, included an ad- 
ditional $25 million for Headstart and 
$75 million for manpower development 
and training activities—both of which 
were dropped in conference—and hope- 
fully will be restored on the floor with 
a rejection of the report as it now stands. 

Third. On the Senate Calendar is H.R. 
15398, reported by the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, extending the pilot 
school breakfast program for 2 years and 
authorizing an appropriation of $6.5 mil- 
lion for each of these two fiscal years 
which it is hoped will be disposed of 
before the recess, 

Fourth. The Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary ordered reported on April 4, 
with the report to be filed by April 14, 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act which will provide over $100 
million in fiscal 1968 and 1969 and $300 
million in fiscal 1970 for grants to law 
enforcement agencies for recruiting and 
training, grants for riot control and or- 
ganized crime, and court-approved wire- 
tapping. 

Fifth. Before the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is an extension and 
expansion of the Juvenile Delinquency 
program and a bill to provide a broader 
based Equal Employment Opportunity 
program, amendments to the Higher 
Education Act, the Partnership for Earn- 
ing and Learning Act, and the Migrant 
Labor and Health Act, all of which are 
of relevance. 

I have just been informed that the 
committee has called a meeting for April 
24 on the Health Act and the extension 
of Equal Employment Opportunities. 

Sixth. The Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry is expected to take action 
soon on a bill to increase the authoriza- 
tion for the food stamp program. 

Seventh, The excise tax extension ac- 
tion which is now in conference includes 
several amendments relating to welfare 
programs providing aid to families with 
dependent children, the medicaid-buy-in 
program, and the unemployed fathers 
program. 

Eighth, I have just been informed that 
a housing bil! may be reported out of 
Committee on Banking and Currency on 
April 18. 

The list which is by no means exhaus- 
tive is indicative of the kinds of measures 
which have been recommended by the 
President and which bear upon the sit- 
uation. 

It would be my hope that in the case 
of measures which are before Senate 
committees, the committees would con- 
vene during the next few days or as soon 
as possible to complete their considera- 
tion. All of these measures, in my judg- 
ment, are of significance. All of them, 
in my judgment, should come before the 
Senate for disposition during the current 
session. 

However, the leadership will not en- 
gage in charades. It will not bring the 
Senate into session to give the appear- 
ance of urgent action where there is no 
prospect of action. To do so, would do no 
justice to the gravity of the inner prob- 
lems which confront this Nation. The 
fact is that we do not have 2 days of 
urgent work on the problems which have 
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been so grotesquely silhouetted against 
the flaming wreckage in the Nation’s 
cities. The fact is that we have weeks, 
months, years of relentless and painful 
work. It would be well, therefore, for the 
Senate to use this weekend, this most 
significant weekend, to contemplate the 
damage which has been done to this 
Nation both at home and abroad. It 
would be well to begin to steel ourselves 
for the effort which lies ahead if this 
Nation is to be knit together again in 
@ new and enduring unity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement I made on the floor 
of the Senate on Monday last, entitled 
“A Time of Crisis,” interrelating the 
urban unrest, Vietnam, and the dollar 
problems, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

A TIME oF CRISIS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we live in 
the most troublous period in the history of 
the Republic, and we have perhaps passed 
through the most significant 7 days of our 
lives. We must consider, I believe, three ma- 
jor problems at this time, so that we can 
keep our views in perspective. 

The first is the question of urban unrest, 
which is now so prevalent throughout our 
land. 

I would express the hope that the House 
very shortly—I recognize the fact that that 
is its responsibility—would pass the civil 
rights bill passed by the Senate several weeks 
ago. I would hope, also, that the Senate, in 
its appropriate committee, would report the 
equal opportunities employment bill, which 
has been under consideration for more than 
a year. 

I am glad to note that the Committee on 
the Judiciary has reported the safe streets 
bill, but I understand that because of a 
time limitation to allow various points of 
view to be annotated, it will not be and 
could not be brought up until after the 
Easter recess. 

Mr. President, I recognize that laws and 
appropriations alone are not the answer in 
the field of urban unrest. I believe that part 
of the answer lies in a greater participation 
on the part of private industry in facing up 
to this problem which confronts all of us, I 
feel, also, that a greater degree of responsi- 
bility on the part of our citizens is manda- 
tory. I feel, also, that there must be a re- 
spect for law and order on the part of all 
of us, and it is my belief that this is vitally 
necessary if we are to regain our self-respect. 

The second factor of importance is the 
question of Vietnam. I would hope that, in 
view of the President’s speech on Sunday a 
week ago, and on the basis of events since 
then, all of us, regardless of our personal 
views, would give him our full support in his 
endeavors to bring about an end to that bar- 
baric conflict. 

So far as the holding of the conference 
which may be in the offing is concerned, it 
really is immaterial where it will be held; 
but if I may express a personal wish, it 
would be my thought that inasmuch as this 
is an Asian problem, perhaps a good site 
would be Rangoon, in Burma, or Pnom 
Penk, in Cambodia. 

The third factor is the instability of the 
dollar—and may I say that we cannot dis- 
sociate the urban unrest, Vietnam, or the 
last mentioned factor. I would hope that the 
House would pass the Senate- approved bill 
which imposes a 10-percent surcharge tax on 
income tax payments, a $10 billion reduction 
in the budget, and a $6 billion reduction in 
the field of expenditures; or, if this is not 
possible in conference, that the House would 
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report a measure with a comparable degree 
of fiscal restraint. 

All three momentous crises must be faced 
now and action must be taken, even though 
it will not provide overnight solutions. The 
measures recommended above will provide 
only a start, but a good and necessary start. 

Mr. President, let all of us forget our own 
political futures, personal and partisan, and 
do what must be done for the common good 
and the survival of the Nation. All else is of 
little consequence. If the President can make 
the sacrifice which he has made, I believe 
Congress can join him in making the neces- 
sary sacrifices to see that this Nation is once 
again put on an even keel, 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia in the chair). The time 
of the Senator from Montana has ex- 
pired. Does the majority leader wish an 
extension of time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may proceed 
for an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. President, 
the House of Representatives is under- 
taking to pass a bill to extend certain 
excise taxes on telephones and automo- 
biles, which have expired. I understand 
the House is taking up that matter by 
unanimous consent this afternoon, and 
will send it to the Senate. 

I would hope that we could obtain 
unanimous consent in the Senate to con- 
sider that matter, so that those taxes 
may be extended until the first of next 
month. 

We are in conference on an important 
and controversial measure due mainly to 
the Senate amendments, which include 
a $6 billion expenditure ceiling and the 
imposition of a 10-percent surcharge on 
present income taxes of individuals and 
corporations. 

I would hope that the Senate could 
consider the excise extensions bill today 
and pass a simple extension for 1 month, 
so that we would not have problems re- 
garding expiration of these present taxes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished deputy majority leader 
yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as far 
as the leadership is concerned—both of 
us—we would be delighted to go along 
if it meets with the approval of the Sen- 
ate on a unanimous-consent basis. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I would have no objection to such 
a request, and I shall go along with a 30- 
day extension. I do want to make a state- 
ment which will take 5 or 10 minutes but 
I shall not object to the unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

I wish to make the record clear that 
I think the administration is making a 
tragic mistake in not facing this problem 
now—and I mean immediately, this 
week. I think it should make the deter- 
mination once and for all whether it is 
going to accept the expenditure reduc- 
tion and tax increase as passed by the 
Senate. This is a question which should 
be answered to the American taxpayer. 
Inflation is a serious threat in this 
country. 
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I am fearful that our economy is be- 
coming overheated. However, once again, 
We see an administration offering too 
little and too late. I regret very much 
that the extension is necessary under 
these circumstances, but I want the rec- 
ord to show who is responsible, and the 
responsibility lies downtown with the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Their recommendations to the con- 
ferees did not support their public 
speeches. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I do not seek to shut off any debate. 
However, I think this resolution can be 
disposed of expeditiously. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It can, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
will be allowed to discuss the matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I assure the distin- 
guished deputy majority leader that that 
will be done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
not take more than 10 minutes. 


IN SEARCH OF PEACE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, be- 
cause of what appeared to be a loss of 
American position, upon return from my 
latest trip to South Vietnam through the 
Middle East. and Europe, I thereupon 
suggested last October that if we really 
wanted peace, instead of considering an- 
other bombing pause, in order to get ne- 
gotiations started; we offer, as of a cer- 
tain date, to refrain from all offensive 
military action, in South Vietnam as well 
as North Vietnam; and also express to 
the South Vietnam Government in no 
uncertain terms our desire to have them 
negotiate with the Vietcong and National 
Liberation Front. 

This morning a headline in the press 
is to the effect that we may offer an- 
other bombing pause. Later this morning, 
however, on radio and television, it was 
stated that in South Vietnam we have 
just started the largest operation of the 
war, a sweep and destroy expedition, on 
the ground, with the title “Operation 
Complete Victory,” and with 100,000 
troops, 

No doubt this is due in part to recent 
increased infiltration from the three 
“sanctuary” countries; but the two ac- 
tions taken together seem strange at a 
time it is stated our primary aim in these 
possible negotiations is to achieve a 
meaningful peace. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER an- 
nounced that on today, April 10, 1968, 
the Vice President signed the following 
enrolled bills, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

H.R. 11816. An act to provide compensa- 
tion for law enforcement officers not em- 
ployed by the United States killed or in- 
jured while apprehending persons suspected 
of committing Federal crimes, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 13042. An act to amend the act of 
June 20, 1900, and the District of Columbia 
election law to provide for the election of 
members of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON U.S. SOLDIERS’ HOME 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
the Army, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the U.S. Soldiers’ Home 
and the report of annual general inspection 
of the Home, 1967 (with accompanying 
reports); to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, 


REPORT OF MILITARY CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
AWARDED WITHOUT FORMAL ADVERTISEMENT 


A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of the Army, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the semiannual report of the Department on 
contracts for military construction awarded 
without formal advertisement, for the period 
1 July through 31 December 1967 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


AUDIT REPORT OF EXCHANGE STABILIZATION 
FUND 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, an audit 
report of the Exchange Stabilization Fund, 
for the fiscal year 1967 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide that the prosecution of the offenses 
of disorderly conduct and lewd, indecent, or 
obscene acts shall be conducted in the name 
of and for the benefit of the District of Col- 
umbia (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on savings available by using 
certified rather than registered mail to trans- 
mit confidential material, Department of De- 
fense, dated April 8, 1968 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on more precise planning 
initiated in employee housing construction 
program, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, dated April 9, 1968 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of community ac- 
tion program in Detroit, Mich., Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, dated April 10, 1968 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 
AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1954 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 


PETITION 


A letter, in the nature of a petition, 
signed by Charles F. Eaton, of Mansfield, 
Ohio, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation relating to open housing for the 
Negro, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 10477. An act to amend chapter 37 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to liberalize 
the guaranty entitlement and reasonable 
value requirement for home loans, to remove 
certain requirements with respect to the in- 
terest rate on loans subject to such chapter, 
and to authorize aid on account of structural 
defects in property purchased with assistance 
under such chapter (Rept. No. 1090). 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1969 FOR 
PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT, 
MISSILES, NAVAL VESSELS, AND 
TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. 
REPT, NO. 1087) 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, I report 
favorably an original bill (S. 3293) to au- 
thorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1969 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked com- 
bat vehicles, research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and to prescribe the authorized person- 
nel strength of the Selected Reserve of 
each Reserve component of the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar, and the report 
will be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT ACT—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE—DIS- 
SENTING VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 
1088) 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
report favorably, with amendments, the 
bill (H.R. 14940) to amend the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended, in order to extend the author- 
ization for appropriations, and I sub- 
mit a report thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed, to- 
gether with the dissenting views of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Arkansas. 


REPORT ENTITLED “AID’S MISMAN- 
AGEMENT OF THE EXCESS PROP- 
ERTY PROGRAM”"—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 1089) 


Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, submitted a 
report entitled “AID’s Mismanagement 
of the Excess Property Program,” which 
was ordered to be printed. 
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REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. MONRONEY, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments, to which was re- 
ferred for examination and recommenda- 
tion a list of records transmitted to the 
Senate by the Acting Archivist of the 
United States, dated March 27, 1968, that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon, pursuant to law. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Otto Kerner, of Illinois, to be U.S. circuit 
judge for the seventh circuit; and 

Rowland K. Hazard, of Rhode Island, to 


be U.S. attorney for the district of the Canal 
Zone, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 3293. A bill to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1969 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to prescribe the authoriezd per- 
sonnel strength of the Selected Reserve of 
each Reserve component of the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; placed on 
the calendar. 

(See reference to the above bill when re- 
ported by Mr. Stennis, which appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. Mrt- 
LER, Mr. JorpAN of Idaho, and Mr. 
PERCY): 

S. 3294. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Federal Budget Priorities and Expendi- 
ture Policy; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina: 

S. 3295. A bill to amend section 9 of an 
Act approved August 4, 1950, entitled “An 
Act relating to the policing of the buildings 
and grounds of the Library of Congress”; 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3296. A bill for the relief of Fu Ken 
Hung, Chiw Weng, Hok Pan Ying, Pak Lin 
Law, Cheung Kan Ping, Kwun Po Chan, Ka 
Wo To, and Wai Sum Ng; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3297. A bill for the relief of Chan Ming 
Loi, Cheung Kim Wong, and Ho Yeh Sze; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 3298. A bill for the relief of Ngan Pang 
Fei; 

S. 3299. A bill for the relief of Angonia 


Coco; 

S. 3300. A bill for the relief of Giovanno 
Cerrato; and 

S. 3801. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Luisa D. Furtado; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri: 

S. 3302. A bill for the relief of Mr. George 

Stefatos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LONG of Missouri (for himself, 
Mr. GRUENING and Mr. Hart): 

S. 3303. A bill to amend the provisions of 
chapter 5 of title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to administrative procedure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Lonc of Missouri 
when he introduced the above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri (for himself, 
Mr. Burpick, Mr. Hruska, and Mr. 
Scorr) : 

S. 3304. A bill to authorize the Bureau of 
Prisons to assist State and local governments 
in the improvement of their correctional 
systems; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Missouri 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 3305. A bill to improve the judicial ma- 
chinery by providing for exclusive Federal 
jurisdiction and a body of uniform Federal 
law for cases arising out of certain opera- 
tions of aircraft; 

S. 3306. A bill to improve the judicial ma- 
chinery by providing for Federal jurisdiction 
and a body of uniform Federal law for cases 
arising out of aviation and space activities; 
and 

S.3307. A bill for the relief of Eeva P. Sa- 
limaki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Typines when he 
introduced the first two above bills, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3308. A bill for the relief of Jose C. 
Favio Hidalgo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 3309. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 to authorize 
the Federal Government to deny employment 
in defense facilities to certain individuals, to 
protect classified information released to 
U.S. industry, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. MORSE) : 

S. 3310. A bill to transfer from the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
the National Academy of Sciences the func- 
tion of approving new drug applications, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. 


S. 3294—-INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
ESTABLISH A COMMISSION ON 
FEDERAL BUDGET PRIORITIES 
AND EXPENDITURE POLICY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill, upon which provisions the 
Senate voted with respect to the recent 
tax bill, and which failed by only four 
votes, dealing with a commission to have 
constant surveillance over the reor- 
ganization of the Federal Government. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
which I introduce on behalf of my- 
self and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
JorpaN], and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy], may be printed in the 
ReEcorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3294) to establish a Com- 
mission on Federal Budget Priorities and 
Expenditure Policy, introduced by Mr. 
Javits (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
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Operations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
S. 3294 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


SECTION 1, Recognizing the profound in- 
fluence which the composition and level of 
Federal expenditures and their relationship 
to revenues have on the Nation’s general 
welfare, domestic tranquility, economic 
growth and stability, it is hereby declared 
to be the intent of Congress to initiate a 
far-reaching, objective and non-partisan re- 
view of Federal budget priorities and ex- 
penditure policy. In the carrying out of such 
review, and in the formulation of recom- 
mendations with respect thereto, particular 
consideration shall be given to the follow- 
ing— 
(1) establishing spending priorities among 
Federal programs, including the identifica- 
tion of those programs which need greatest 
immediate emphasis and those which can be 
deferred in a time of expected deficits in 
order to serve as a guide to the Administra- 
tion in making expenditures and in drawing 
up future budgets; 

(2) appraising Federal activities in order 
to identify those programs which tend to 
retard economic growth and for which ex- 
penditures should be reduced or eliminated; 

(3) improving the Federal budgeting and 
appropriations process in order to increase 
the effective control of expenditures; 

(4) examining the responsibilities and 
functions which are now assumed by the 
Federal Government, but which could be 
performed better and with superior effective- 
ness by the private economy; 

(5) reviewing Federal responsibility and 
functions in order to determine which could 
be better performed at the State and local 
levels; and 

(6) improving Government organization 
and procedures in order to increase efficiency 
and promote savings, including a review of 
the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission in order to determine how well those 
already implemented have achieved their pur- 
poses in practice and whether those not yet 
implemented should be given further con- 
sideration. 


BUDGET PRIORITIES AND EXPENDITURE POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses set forth in the first section of this 
Act, there is hereby established a commission 
to be known as the Commission on Federal 
Budget Priorities and Expenditure Policy (re- 
ferred to hereinafter as the Commission“). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
sixteen members as follows: 

(1) Four appointed by the President of the 
United States, two from the executive branch 
of the Government, including the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, and two from pri- 
vate life who have distinguished careers in 
labor, the professions, industry, local and 
State government, or higher education; 

(2) Six members of the Senate appointed 
by the President of the Senate; and 

(3) Six members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

(c) Of each class of two members referred 
to in subsection (b), not more than one 
member shall be from any one political party. 

(d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect it powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

(e) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission or employment of an 
individual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional 
field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with 
or without compensation, shall not be con- 
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sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of sec- 
tions 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 
of the United States Code. 

(f) The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 

(g) Nine members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum. 


ADVISORY PANEL TO THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. The Commission may establish an 
Advisory Panel which shall consist of persons 
of exceptional competence and experience in 
appropriate fields, including social welfare, 
economics, and political science. Such Ad- 
visory Panel members shall be drawn equally 
from the Government, private industry, and 
nonprofit educational institutions, and shall 
be persons available to act as consultants for 
the Commission. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission may ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such per- 
sonnel as it deems advisable in accordance 
with the provisions of the civil service laws 
and the Classification Act of 1949. 

(b) The Commission may procure, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and the 
classification laws, temporary anc intermit- 
tent services (including those of members of 
the Advisory Panel) to the same extent as 
authorized for the departments by section 
15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 
5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates not to exceed $75 
per diem for individuals. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall make a 
comprehensive and impartial study and in- 
vestigation of the programs and policies of 
the Federal Government with a view to carry- 
ing out the purposes set forth in the first 
section of this Act. 

(b) During the course of its study and in- 
vestigation the Commission may submit to 
the President and the Congress such re- 
ports as the Commission may consider ad- 
visable. The Commission shall submit to the 
President and the Congress an interim re- 
port with respect to its findings, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations pursuant to sec- 
tion 1(i) no later than January 1, 1969, and 
a final report no later than January 1, 1970. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Src. 6. (a) (1) The Commissioner or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee thereof, may, for the purpose of 
carrying out its functions and duties, hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places, administer such oaths, and re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses, and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents as the Commission or such sub- 
committee may deem advisable, Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman, or any duly 
designated member, and may be served by 
any person designated by the Chairman, the 
Vice Chairman, or such member. 

(2) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection, any district court of the 
United States or the United States court of 
any possession, or the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
within the jurisdiction of which the inquiry 
is being carried on or within the jurisdiction 
of which the person guilty of contumacy or 
refusal to obey is found or resides or trans- 
acts business, upon application by the At- 
torney General of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to issue to such person an 
order requiring such person to appear before 
the Commission or a subcommittee thereof, 
there to produce evidence if so ordered, or 
there to give testimony touching the matter 
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under inquiry; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by the 
court as a contempt thereof. 

(b) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agencies, 
is authorized and directed to furnish to the 
Commission, upon request made by the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman, such informa- 
tion as the Commission deems nec to 
carry out its functions under this Act. 


COMPENSATION OF COMMISSION MEMBERS 


Sec. 7. (a) Members of the Commission 
who are Members of Congress or officers of 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall serve without compensation in 
addition to that received in their regular 
public employment, but shall be allowed 
necessary travel expenses (or, in the alterna- 
tive, a per diem in lieu of subsistence and 
mileage not to exceed the rates prescribed in 
the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended), 
without regard to the Travel Expense Act of 
1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 835-842), the 
Standardized Government Travel Regula- 
tions, or section 10 of the Act of March 3, 
1933 (5 U.S.C. 73b), and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of duties vested in the Commission. 

(b) Members of the Commission, other 
than those to whom subsection (a) is ap- 
plicable, shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $75 per day for each day they are 
engaged in the performance of their duties 
as members of the Commission and shail be 
entitled to reimbursement for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of their 
duties as members of the Commission, as 
provided for in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Commission, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


EXPIRATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec, 9. The Commission shall cease to exist 
—— days after the submission of its final 
report. 


S. 3303—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on March 28, 1968, my Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
held a hearing in St. Louis on my pilot 
ombudsman project (S. 3123). At that 
time, two attorneys raised a most dis- 
turbing problem. We learned that the 
Selective Service System does not per- 
mit attorneys to represent young men be- 
fore the local draft boards. We learned 
that attorneys can file written state- 
ments, can assist and counsel young men 
outside of the board room, but cannot 
enter the room to assist them, when they 
may need assistance most. 

For more than 4 years, my subcommit- 
tee has concerned itself with the rights 
of the individual vis-a-vis his Govern- 
ment. As I listened to the two St. Louis 
attorneys outline their lack of authority 
to represent their clients before the local 
draft boards, it became clear to me that 
we are concerned with the very freedom 
of an individual—perhaps even a life or 
death situation. When the young man 
has been called before his draft board or 
wants to appear before his draft board 
as the law permits him—there is per- 
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haps no greater time when that young 
man might need the assistance of coun- 
sel. Yet, at that very moment, the regu- 
lations of the System itself specifically 
prohibit such counsel. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in the Recorp the appropriate 
regulation of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, section 1624.1. 

There being no objection, the regula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PART 1624—APPEARANCE BEFORE LOCAL BOARD 

1624.1 Opportunity To Appear in Per- 
son.—(a) Every registrant after his classifi- 
cation is determined by the local board, ex- 
cept a classification which is determined 
upon an appearance before the local board 
under the provisions of this part, shall have 
an opportunity to appear in person before 
the member or members of the local board 
designated for the purpose if he files a writ- 
ten request therefor within 30 days after the 
local board has mailed a Notice of Classifica- 
tion (SSS Form 110) to him. Such 30-day 
period may not be extended. 

(b) No person other than a registrant shall 
have the right to appear in person before 
the local board, but the local board may, in 
its discretion, permit any person to appear 
before it with or on behalf of a registrant: 
Provided, That if the registrant does not 
speak English adequately he may appear with 
a person to act as interpreter for him. And 
provided further, That no registrant may be 
represented before the local board by any- 
one acting as attorney or legal counsel. 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Accordingly, 
I today introduce for myself, Senator 
Hart, and Senator GRUENING, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to correct this 
injustice. I believe that, if the Supreme 
Court were today asked to rule on this 
question, they would declare the practice 
of denying counsel to be unconstitutional. 
It is true, of course, that the right of 
counsel under the sixth amendment is 
granted in criminal prosecutions; pro- 
ceedings before the local selective serv- 
ice board are administrative in nature. 
Yet, the fifth amendment guarantees 
that no person shall be deprived of his 
life or liberty without due progess of law. 
And due process of law surely includes 
the right to be represented by counsel. 

It should be made perfectly clear that 
the Senator from Missouri is not opposed 
to the basic concept of the Selective 
Service System—although, clearly, revi- 
sions in the system are needed. It should 
be made perfectly clear that the legisla- 
tion introduced today is not in support 
of “doves” or “hawks”; both have the 
same rights, and they must be protected 
under the Constitution. 

As chairman of the Administrative 
Practice and Procedure Subcommittee, 
I intend to hold early hearings on this 
legislation and hope to have as our first 
witness Gen. Lewis Hershey, the Director 
of the Selective Service System. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3303) to amend the provi- 
sions of chapter 5 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to administrative 
procedure, introduced by Mr. Lone of 
Missouri (for himself and other Sena- 
tors) was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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S. 3304—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
AUTHORIZE THE BUREAU OF 
PRISONS TO ASSIST STATE AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF THEIR COR- 
RECTIONAL SYSTEMS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the management and treatment of crim- 
inal offenders are critical to crime con- 
trol. Studies clearly show that most 
crime is committed by persons who have 
already been in trouble with the law. 
Thus, if we can help rersons convicted in 
our courts from turning again to crime, 
we can make substantial progress in the 
war on crime. What we need to do is 
break the endless cycle for some of im- 
prisonment, release, and reimprison- 
ment. 

While we have a large body of Federal 
criminal law and our Federal courts are 
actively engaged in criminal cases, Fed- 
eral authorities handle only a small por- 
tion of the persons who commit crimes. 
The primary responsibility for law en- 
forcement and consequently for operat- 
ing correctional programs rests with 
State and local authorities. 

This has meant little coordination in 
correction development. There has been 
no clearinghouse for disseminating basic 
information and data on law violators 
and new methods and techniques. What 
has been learned has not necessarily 
been circulated. Further, the mission and 
purpose of corrections have not been ade- 
quately brought to the attention of the 
people. 

The President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice emphasized the need to signifi- 
cantly improve corrections. It recom- 
mended the Federal Government should 
assume a large responsibility for pro- 
viding impetus and direction to needed 
changes.” 

The Bureau of Prisons has received 
many requests over the years to supply 
consultative and technical assistance to 
State and local governments. While they 
have responded to these requests when- 
ever possible, they have done so on a very 
limited, ad hoc basis. This has been nec- 
essary because they have not had suffi- 
cient statutory authority, manpower or 
funds to provide such assistance on a 
formal basis. Usually, the help they have 
provided has been limited to sheriffs and 
other local law enforcement officials with 
whom the Federal Government has con- 
tractual arrangements for housing Fed- 
eral prisoners awaiting trial. 

There is an urgent need for greatly in- 
creased efforts to improve all areas of 
corrections. The Federal Government can 
and should play an important role in 
providing technical assistance and guid- 
ance to State and local correctional agen- 
cies. The Bureau of Prisons is the logical 
agency to provide such assistance. It has 
long been recognized as a leader in the 
field of corrections. 

Today I am introducing a bill which 
would enable the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons to establish a clearinghouse for 
manpower recruitment and personnel 
management, expand programs of per- 
sonnel training for State and local cor- 
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rectional personnel, establish an infor- 
mation clearinghouse and significantly 
expand its capacity to provide requested 
consultation and technical assistance to 
a significant degree. It would provide a 
statutory basis which would enable the 
Bureau of Prisons to more adequately re- 
spond to future requests for assistance. 
As in the past, assistance would be pro- 
vided only on the initiative and request 
of State and local officials. The bill has 
been sent to the Congress by the Attor- 
ney General and is a part of the admin- 
istration’s crime program. I am hopeful 
that early action can be taken on it. 

Mr. President, I introduce for appro- 
priate reference on behalf of myself and 
Senators BURDICK, Hruska, and Scott, a 
bill to authorize the Bureau of Prisons 
to assist State and local governments in 
the improvement of their correctional 
systems. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3304) to authorize the 
Bureau of Prisons to assist State and 
local governments in the improvement 
of their correctional systems, introduced 
by Mr. Lone of Missouri (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the bill 
(S. 3304) introduced by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone] is a practical, con- 
structive, and long-needed step. To dem- 
onstrate my support I have become one 
of its cosponsors. 

The one area of our criminal justice 
system that is most neglected is correc- 
tions. Unless there is a prison riot, major 
jail break, or sensational scandal, very 
little thought or attention is given to our 
jails, reformatories, and prisons. Yet we 
realize that corrections are of a critical 
importance in our efforts to control 
crime. 

We know that the majority of crime in 
the country is committed by persons who 
have previously been convicted of crim- 
inal offenses. If we are to succeed in 
reducing the ever-increasing rates of 
crime, we must do all in our power to 
improve the effectiveness of our correc- 
tional systems. 

Correctional programs throughout the 
United States vary widely. Some States 
have well developed, coordinated pro- 
grams that provide both the motivation 
and opportunity for offenders to change 
their paterns of behavior. Other States 
provide very limited resources for chang- 
ing human behavior and inmates are 
simply held in institutions until their 
eventual release back into the commu- 
nity. 

Unfortunately, there are no adequate 
standards or methods for evaluating and 
improving correctional programs in this 
country. As a member of the Subcommit- 
tee on National Penitentiaries of the 
Judiciary Committee, I have had an op- 
portunity to become familiar with the 
programs and efforts of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. 

On many occasions in recent years, the 
Bureau of Prisons has been contacted by 
State and local correctional officials re- 
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questing assistance and advice in areas 
where particular problems exist. In addi- 
tion, legislative planning groups, and 
State crime commissions have asked for 
help in planning and implementing new 
programs. While they have attempted to 
be helpful in responding to these re- 
quests, the Bureau of Prisons has not had 
the statutory authority, manpower or re- 
sources to adequately meet the need. As a 
result, many requests for assistance have 
gone unanswered and the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Bureau of Prison impact on 
the improvement of corrections across 
the country has been minimal. 

The bill I am cosponsoring today will 
enable the Federal Bureau of Prisons to 
significantly expand its services to State 
and local governments. It will provide the 
framework for the training of personnel 
from State and local correctional agen- 
cies, the establishment of an information 
clearinghouse, and the expansion of the 
Bureau of Prison’s capacity to provide re- 
quested consultation and technical as- 
sistance. I believe such assistance will 
have great payoffs in terms of improv- 
ing correctional programs throughout 
the country. 


S. 3305 AND S. 3306—INTRODUCTION 
OF BILLS TO IMPROVE THE JUDI- 
CIAL MACHINERY RELATING TO 
AVIATION AND SPACE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, last year 
more than 134 million people traveled on 
U.S. certificated route air carriers. The 
vast majority of these people enjoyed a 
safe, swift journey. But on eight occa- 
sions the flights ended in disaster— 
devastating crashes destroying millions 
of dollars of property and snuffing out 
250 lives. Each air crash was a major 
tragedy for a large number of widows, 
children and others dependent upon 
those killed in the aircraft crash. 

On the drawing boards for the near 
future are plans for the new supersonic 
transports designed to travel at several 
times the speed of sound, at heights of 
50,000 to 75,000 feet, carrying some 500 
persons. The crash of a single one of 
these planes will leave huge numbers of 
aggrieved dependents. For many of these 
dependents, the only compensation can 
come through the long process of legal 
action. 

At present, legal action following an 
aircraft disaster is a very unsatisfactory 
remedy. The legal course open to sur- 
viving dependents is a wrongful death ac- 
tion, governed by State law. Such suits 
are subject to State periods of limita- 
tions, State restrictions on the amount 
of recovery, and other rules such as a 
State’s dead man statute. 

After a typical air crash today there 
may be more than 100 wrongful death 
suits filed. In just a few years, when the 
new supersonic transport is a standard 
means of travel, there may be as many 
as 500 of these suits filed after a single 
crash. Most often these suits are filed 
in the Federal courts on the basis of di- 
versity of citizenship of the parties. But 
at present it is very difficult for the Fed- 
eral courts to efficiently try these suits. 
An efficient trial would combine all suits, 
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involving the same facts and the same 
basic questions, for pretrial procedures 
and for trial on the common questions, 
with individual hearings only on the 
question of damages in each case. Be- 
cause of the lack of adequate procedural 
devices and because these suits may in- 
volve the conflicting laws of a number of 
different States, such combined trials are 
currently very difficult, if not impossible. 
The result is a considerable waste of 
judicial time, an increase in the expense 
of litigation, and a considerable delay in 
the rendering of justice to persons who 
are frequently badly in need of assist- 
ance. 

Let me illustrate the problem which 
arises today. Because people from all over 
the country may be injured by any single 
air disaster, a variety of statutes of limi- 
tations may be involved. This often makes 
it impossible to efficiently conduct joint 
pretrial discovery for the simple reason 
that all possible suits are not required 
to be filed before any one date. For in- 
stance, a suit brought under the Illinois 
or Tennessee wrongful death statute 
must be filed within 1 year of the fatal 
accident, while a suit brought under the 
Mississippi or South Carolina wrongful 
death statute has a 6-year period of limi- 
tations. Thus, if consolidated pretrial dis- 
covery is to be carried on, it may have to 
be delayed as much as 5 years until all 
of the possible suits have been filed. 

Until recently, even in situations 
where there was no statute-of-limita- 
tions problem, there was no mechanism 
for joint pretrial discovery when cases 
were filed in different district courts. 
This problem has been corrected by the 
recently passed multidistrict litigation 
bill. However, that bill does not provide 
for consolidation of cases for actual trial. 
Therefore, consolidation for trial de- 
pends on satisfying the requirements of 
title 28, section 1404, which allows the 
transfer of cases to a jurisdiction where 
the action “might have been brought.” 
Unless all parties consent to some other 
venue, this provision ordinarily limits the 
possible place of transfer to the residence 
of the defendant. Thus, in consolidating 
aircraft crash cases today, there is little 
possibility of giving consideration to the 
convenience of the plaintiffs or to the 
congestion of the various Federal courts. 
And, of course, there is no possibility of 
consolidating cases pending in the vari- 
ous State courts. 

Finally, in the consolidated trial of the 
cases, if such consolidated trial is possi- 
ble at all under existing law, these cases 
are prolonged and complicated as a nec- 
essary result of the application of the law 
of a number of different States. Ques- 
tions as to the liability of joint tort- 
feasors, liability for defective products, 
indemnity and contribution, and ques- 
tions as to what State law controls the 
distribution among the surviving de- 
pendents are but some of the issues to be 
resolved. 

The net effect is, as I have indicated, 
increased difficulties and repetitious 
trials for the Federal courts and in- 
creased expense and delay of justice for 
the litigants because of inadequate ju- 
dicial mechanisms. 
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The two bills which I am introducing 
today are intended to eliminate these 
problems by establishing a Federal 
remedy for persons injured or killed 
through the operation of aircraft in in- 
terstate commerce. The bills are de- 
signed to make the Federal courts effi- 
cient instruments for rapidly dispensing 
justice in the multiple claims which arise 
out of such disasters. These bills are 
identical in their purpose, and similar in 
their basic method. They differ princi- 
pally in their detail. Both were suggested 
to me by Judge Peirson M. Hall of the 
US. District Court for the Central Dis- 
trict of California, who has had exten- 
sive experience in trying aircraft dis- 
aster cases. S. 3305 was basically drafted 
by Judge Alexander Holtzoff, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia District Court. S. 3306 
was originally drafted by a special com- 
mittee of the Los Angeles Bar Associa- 
tion. 

S. 3305 establishes exclusive Federal 
jurisdiction over civil damage actions 
arising out of the operation of aircraft 
in interstate or foreign commerce. The 
bill facilitates the services of process in 
such actions. Furthermore, it amends 
title 28, section 1404, to facilitate the 
consolidation for trial in a convenient 
court of all actions arising out of the 
same crash. Finally, the bill establishes 
a body of Federal substantive law that 
rests on common law principles of negli- 
gence. Recovery is allowed for injury or 
death. The damages recoverable are 
measured by the actual pecuniary loss 
sustained, without artificial limits as to 
the amount, A 1-year statute of limita- 
tions is established for all such actions. 

S. 3306, which originated in the Los 
Angeles Bar Association committee, is 
somewhat more extensive. It applies to 
aviation and space activities. It creates 
a new Federal jurisdiction for civil cases 
arising in such activities. The new juris- 
diction embraces not only State and Fed- 
eral jurisdiction previously existing for 
actions brought at “common law,” but 
also those aircraft actions which would 
heretofore have been brought in admi- 
ralty. As to actions for injury or death 
or for loss of property caused by negli- 
gence or other tortious conduct, the Fed- 
eral jurisdiction is exclusive. The bill also 
provides for concurrent, Federal, State, 
and admiralty jurisdiction in certain 
contract and other causes of action aris- 
ing out of aircraft crashes. To facilitate 
the transfer and consolidation of cases 
involved in the same disaster, the bill 
provides for a new collection device. It 
also creates a uniform body of Federal 
substantive law applicable to aviation 
and space activities. The substantive law 
provisions adopt the rule of comparative 
negligence followed in admiralty, and the 
right of contribution among joint tort- 
feasors. This substantive law is drafted 
in terms which will cover anticipated 
rapid technological changes in the field 
of aviation and space activity. The bill 
permits a liberal choice of venue and 
nationwide service of process. It pro- 
vides for a uniform 1-year statute of 
limitations for all aviation and space 
activity tort actions, and it provides for 
recovery without artificial monetary lim- 
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itation, except that the bill is subject to 
certain existing applicable Federal stat- 
utes and treaties such as the Warsaw 
Convention. 

It is my hope that these two bills can 
be given close study to determine which 
of them would best serve to relieve the 
problems which now arise in the litiga- 
tion of claims arising out of aircraft 
disasters. I feel that there is much merit 
in each of these solutions. I expect that 
study will reveal that one of them, or 
some similar solution, will provide a de- 
sirable improvement in the judicial ma- 
chinery which now exists for litigation 
aircraft disasters. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bills be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. TYDINGS, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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A bill to improve the judicial machinery 
by providing for exclusive Federal juris- 
diction and a body of uniform Federal law 
for cases arising out of certain operations 
of aircraft 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

chapter 87 of title 28 of the United States 

Code is amended by inserting at the end 

thereof a new section as follows: 

“$ 1407. Actions arising from certain opera- 

tions of aircraft 

„(a) For the purposes of this section and 
section 1404— 

“(1) the term ‘aircraft’? means any con- 
trivance now known or hereafter invented, 
used, or designed for navigation of or flight 
in the air; 

“(2) the term ‘interstate commerce’ means 
commerce between a place in any State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
or a territory or possession and a place in 
any other State of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, or territory or posses- 
sion; or between places in the same State 
of the United States through the airspace 
over any place outside thereof; or between 
places in the same territory or possession of 
the United States, or the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

“(3) the term ‘foreign commerce’ means 
commerce between a place in the United 
States and any place outside thereof. 

“(b) Any civil action for damages arising 
out of the operation of aircraft in inter- 
state or foreign commerce may be brought 
in any district in which any defendant re- 
sides or is found or has an agent for the 
transaction of business. The district courts 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction over all such 
actions. In any such action process may be 
served anywhere within the territorial limits 
of the United States. The provisions of this 
section shall be applicable to third party 
complaints in such actions.” 

(b) The table of sections for such chapter 
87 is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following: 

“1407. Actions arising from certain operations 

of aircraft.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1404 of title 28 of the United 
States Code is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(d) A district court, either on motion 
of any party or of its own motion, may trans- 
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fer any civil action for damages arising out 
of operation of aircraft in interstate or for- 
eign commerce to any other district or divi- 
sion, irrespective of whether the action might 
have been brought in that district or division, 
if such transfer is for the purpose of con- 
solidating for a single trial all common issues 
of law or fact or both, arising out of the 
same disaster. 

Sec. 3. Subsection (a) of section 1292 of 
title 28 of the United States Code is hereby 
amended by inserting at the end thereof 
a new clause as follows: 

“(5) Interlocutory orders denying motions 
to transfer actions made pursuant to section 
1404 (d) of this title.” 

Sec. 4. (a) The Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 is hereby amended by inserting after 
section 1111 a new section as follows: 


“CIVIL ACTIONS FOR DAMAGES 


“SEC. 1112. (a) The rights of the parties to 
any civil action for damages in any court of 
the United States arising out of the opera- 
tion of any aircraft in interstate, overseas, or 
foreign air commerce shall be governed by 
the principles of the common law as they may 
be interpreted by the courts of the United 
States in the light of reason and experience. 

“(b) Whenever the death of any person 
occurs in the course of or out of the opera- 
tion of an aircraft in interstate, overseas, or 
foreign air commerce, a civil action for dam- 
ages may be maintained if such action could 
have been maintained in behalf of the de- 
ceased persons, if death had not occurred. 
Such action shall be brought by and in the 
mame of the personal representative of the 
deceased. The damages recoverable In such 
action shall be measured by the pecuniary 
loss sustained by a surviving spouse, if any, 
and next of kin of the deceased person with- 
out any limitation on the maximum amount 
that may be recovered; and shall include the 
reasonable expenses of the last illness and 
burial. The verdict in any such action, if it 
be in favor of the plaintiff, shall allocate the 
portions thereof payable to the surviving 
spouse, if any, and to each of the next of kin. 
Such damages shall not form a part of the 
estate of the deceased. 

“(c) On the death of any person in whose 
favor or against whom a right of action may 
have accrued under the provisions of this sec- 
tion in his lifetime, said right of action shall 
survive in favor of or against the personal 
representative of the deceased. 

“(d) No action may be brought under the 
provisions of this section after one year from 
the time that the right to maintain the ac- 
tion shall have accrued, but any period of 
minority or mental disability of the party en- 
titled to maintain the action shall be exclud- 
ed from the computation of such one-year 
period.” 

(b) The table of contents of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 is amended by inserting 
at the end of the material relating to title 
XI the following: 

“Sec. 1112. Civil Actions for Damages.” 

Sec. 5. The amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective only with respect to actions 
arising after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 
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A bill to improve the judicial machinery by 
providing for Federal jurisdiction and a 
body of uniform Federal law for cases aris- 
ing out of aviation and space activities 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That Chap- 

ter 85 of title 28, United States Code, is 

amended— 

(1) by striking out The“ at beginning of 
section 1333 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “Except as provided in section 
1362 of this title and subject, where 
plicable to chapter 175 of this title, the”; 
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(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of section 1346(b) and by inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma and the following: “ex- 
cept that cases out of, or in the 
course of, aviation activity or space activity 
as defined in chapter 175 of this title shall 
be governed thereby.”; 

(3) by adding a new section following sec- 
tion 1362 as follows: 

“§ 1363. Aviation and space activities 

“(a) The district courts, including those 
of the Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands, shall have original juris- 
diction, exclusive of the courts of the States 
and of all other courts and exclusive of any 
admiralty or maritime jurisdiction, of any 
action for damages for injury or loss of 
property, or personal injury or death claimed 
to be caused by negligent, tortious or wrong- 
ful act of omission arising out of, or in the 
course of, aviation activity or space activity, 
as defined in chapter 175 of this title. 

“(b) All the district courts mentioned in 
subsection (a) of this section and the courts 
of the States, territories, possessions, and 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico shall have 
original jurisdiction, concurrently with any 
admiralty or maritime jurisdiction which 
may otherwise exist, of any civil action not 
covered by subsection (a) of this section 
wherein the matter in controversy arises 
under chapter 175 of this title.“; and 

(4) by amending the analysis at the be- 
ginning of chapter 85 to add the follow- 
ing new item: 

“1363. Aviation and space activities.”. 

Sec. 2. Chapter 87 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the period at the end 
of section 1402 (b) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a comma and the following: “except as 
provided in section 1407 of this title.”; 

(2) by adding after section 1406 a new 
section as follows: 


“§ 1407. Actions involving aviation and space 
activities; service of process 

“(a) Any action under subsection (a) of 
section 1363 of this title may be brought in 
the judicial district in which the plaintiff 
resides, or has his or its principal place of 
business, or in which the defendant resides, 
is incorporated, is licensed to do business, 18 
doing business, or may be found. Any action 
against the United States under such sub- 
section governed by chapter 175 of this title 
may be brought in any judicial district. 

“(b) Process, except subpenas, in such ac- 
tions (including third-party and other an- 
cillary proceedings) may be served through- 
out the jurisdiction of the United States.“; 

(3) by adding a new subsection (d) to sec- 
tion 1404 as follows: 

„d) If actions arising out of the same oc- 
currence, brought under section 1407 of this 
title, are brought in more than one district 
or division, all such actions shall first be 
collected in one district and division by 
transferring all others to the district and 
division in which is pending a larger num- 
ber of such actions than in any other district 
or division; or, if there be no such district 
or division, to the district or division in 
which is pending the action which was earli- 
est filed. When such actions have been so 
collected in one district and division, that 
court may retain them and proceed with 
them as if originally brought therein, or may 
further transfer any or all of them, or, if 
that court otherwise orders separate trial 
thereof in accordance with the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure, any claim, cross-claim, 
counterclaim, third-party claim or separate 
issue, or any number of claims, cross-claims, 
counterclaims, third-party claims or issues 
may be so transferred, The determination to 
retain and proceed with such actions or to 
make such further transfers, and determina- 
tions as to any subsequent transfers, shall 
be made in accordance with subsection (a) 
of this section provided that (1) such fur- 
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ther or subsequent transfer may be made 
without regard to whether the action might 
have been brought in the district or divi- 
sion to which transfer is to be made, and 
(2) the district and division in which such 
actions are first so collected shall not be 
favored as convenient or in the interest of 
justice solely by reason of the fact that such 
actions are so collected there. Nothing in 
this subsection shall be deemed to require 
joint hearings or trials of any matters in 
issue in any actions or the consolidation of 
actions, except as may be otherwise ordered 
in accordance with the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure.”; and 

(4) by inserting the following new item 
at the end of the analysis at the beginning 
thereof: 

“1407. Actions involving aviation and space 
activities; service of process.“. 

Sec. 3. Chapter 161 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking the 
period at the end of the first sentence of 
section 2401 (b) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a comma and the following: “except that, 
if such tort claim is governed by chapter 
175 of this title, it shall be forever barred 
unless the action is so begun or the claim 
is so presented within one year after such 
claim accrues.”. 

Sec. 4. Chapter 171 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out section 2680 (k) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(k) Any claim arising in a foreign coun- 
try, except as provided in section 2681 (c) of 
this title.“: 

(2) by inserting at the end of section 2680 
a new clause as follows: 

“(o) Any claim cognizable under subsec- 
tion (a) or (b) of section 2681 of this title 
or under sections 2734 or 2734a of title 10, 
except as provided in section 2681 (d) of this 
title.“; and 

(3) by adding a new section at the end 
thereof as follows: 

“g 2681. Aviation and space activities; foreign 
inhabitants 

“(a) The President may, under such con- 
ditions and limitations as he may deem ap- 
propriate, authorize or require any depart- 
ment or agency engaged in aviation activity 
or space activity, as defined in chapter 175 of 
this title, to have and exercise like powers, 
functions or duties respecting any claim aris- 
ing out of or in the course of such activities 
as are conferred on the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretaries of military departments and 
any delegates thereof under sections 2734, 
2734a, 2734b, 2735, and 2736 (75 Stat. 488) 
of title 10. The President may require in ap- 
propriate cases the concurrence of the At- 
torney General in the exercise of the powers, 
functions or duties authorized or required by 
this subsection, or by sections 2734, 2734a, 
2734b, 2735 or 2736 of title 10 in cases arising 
out of or in the course of aviation activity 
or space activity as defined in chapter 175 of 
this title. 

“(b) Claims against the United States aris- 
ing out of or in the course of aviation activ- 
ity or space activity, as defined in chapter 
175 of this title, are ble under sections 
2734 and 2734a or title 10, including any ex- 
tensions thereof under subsection (a) of this 
section, notwithstanding any conflicting pro- 
visions of those sections, regardless where 
the claim arises, as if the claim had arisen in 
a foreign country. 

“(c) Tort claims for damages for injury 
or loss of property of or personal injury or 
death of citizens or inhabitants of the 
United States governed by chapter 175 of 
this title and otherwise cognizable under 
this chapter and section 1346 (b) of this 
title are not excluded therefrom, regard- 
less where arising. 

“(d) Claims for injury or loss of prop- 
erty of or personal injury or death of citi- 
zens of the United States who are inhabit- 
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ants of a foreign country which are cog- 
nizable under subsections (a) and (b) of 
this section or sections 2734 and 2734a of 
title 10 are not thereby excluded from the 
remedies provided in this chapter and sec- 
tion 1346 (b) of this title, but the claimant 
in such case may elect either remedy. No 
such claim is cognizable under subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section or sections 2734 
and 2734a of title 10, if the claim is the 
subject of a pending action against the 
United States, except with the concurrence 
of the Attorney General.”; and 

(4) by inserting a new item at the end 
of the analysis of chapter 171 as follows: 
“2681. Aviation and space activities; foreign 

inhabitants.” 

Sec. 5. Part VI of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by adding a new chapter 175 at the 
end as follows: 

“CHAPTER 175—AVIATION AND SPACE 
ACTIVITIES 

“Sec. 
“2741. 
2742. 
“2743. 
2744. 
“2745. 


Definitions 

Substantive law 

Tort actions generally 

Wrongful death actions 

Jury trial, separate trials 

“2746. Time limitation 

“2747. Exception of compensation remedies 
“§ 2741. Definitions 

“(a) Words and phrases for which a mean- 
ing is prescribed in section 101 of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. sec. 1301) 
have the same meaning where used in this 
section. In addition, as used in this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) ‘anywhere’ means all places on earth, 
whether land or sea, including foreign 
countries. 

“(2) ‘flight’ includes any motion or move- 
ment of anything in or through airspace or 

outer space and any operation or navigation 
of aircraft. 

“(3) ‘landing’ includes any manner of any- 
thing coming down or descending from flight 
to the surface, or below, of the earth until it 
comes to repose, any crashing of anything 
into the earth until it comes to repose, any 
landing run, if any, of an aircraft, missile 
or space vehicle to the completion and end 
thereof, and, with respect to any aircraft, 
missile or space vehicle having any person 
on board during flight, the whole period un- 
til all such persons have deplaned therefrom. 

“(4) ‘launch’ includes any manner of 
ascent from the surface, or below, of the 
earth into flight of any missile or space ve- 
hicle, any manner or transition from static 
repose into flight of a missile or space ve- 
hicle, either under its own power or by any 
kind of catapult, or ballistic or other means 
of projection incidental to launch or flight 
under its own power, the whole period, if 
any, immediately prior and incidental to 
flight during which a missile or space ve- 
hicle is producing any thrust by its own 
power, whether or not any initial motion or 
movement thereof has occurred, and, if any 
person is to be aboard during the flight, 
the whole period commencing when any per- 
son comes aboard for that purpose. 

“(5) ‘missile’ or ‘space vehicle’ includes 
any missile, rocket, space vehicle, satellite, 
or other device or object now known or here- 
after devised or used for launching or flight, 
and any stages, pieces or parts thereof or 
substance therein. 

“(6) ‘outer space’ means all places out- 
ward from the earth beyond airspace, and 
includes all places in or on anything in orbit 
or any celestial body. 

(7) ‘take-off’ includes any form of ascent 
by an aircraft into flight from the surface 
of the earth, any form of catapulting or other 
projection thereof into flight, the whole 
period commencing with the application of 
take-off power or thrust at or immediately 
prior and incidental to the take-off run of an 
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aircraft, and, if any person is to be aboard 
an aircraft during flight, the whole period 
commencing when any such person comes 
aboard for that purpose. 

“(b) As used in this chapter— 

“(1) ‘aviation activity’ means any flight 
(including flight below navigable airspace), 
take-off or landing of any aircraft (not in- 
cluding ground effect machines or similar 
devices) anywhere, or the flight or landing 
of any person or thing which departs from 
an aircraft during any such flight, take-off, 
or landing. 

“(2) ‘space activity’ means (A) any flight, 
or any launch or landing incidental to or for 
the purpose of such flight, of any missile 
or space vehicle anywhere, or the flight or 
landing of any person or thing which de- 
parts from a missile or space vehicle during 
any such flight, launch, or landing; or (B) 
any transaction or occurrence in, or the pres- 
ence of any person or thing in, outer space. 
“§ 2742. Substantive law 

“Subject to the exceptions and limitations 
of this chapter, there is hereby created a 
uniform body of Federal law governing all 
civil legal relations of persons and property 
in, and all acts, transactions, matters, and 
things (incuding injury or loss of property 
or personal injury or death caused thereby, 
regardless where consummated), arising out 
of, or in the course of, aviation activity or 
space activity. Said body of law is exclusive 
of the laws and rules of law of the several 
States, territories, possessions, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the admiralty or maritime law here- 
tofore applicable. The rules of said body of 
law shall be ascertained by decisions of 
courts of competent jurisdiction in cases or 
controversies, subject to any applicable 
Federal statutes or treaties. 

“§ 2743. Tort actions generally 

“There is hereby specifically included in 
the body of law created in this chapter the 
right of action for damages for injury or 
loss of property, or personal injury or death 
arising out of, or in the course of, aviation 
activity or space activity, caused by negli- 
gent, tortious or wrongful act or omission, 
subject to the exceptions and limitations of 
this chapter. In any such action the rule of 
comparative negligence applies and the 
amounts of recovery or liability shall be ap- 
portioned accordingly, with the right of con- 
tribution. 

“§ 2744. Wrongful death actions 

“(a) The right of action for death under 
section 2743 of this title exists for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the decedent’s surviving 
spouse, children, parents, or dependent rela- 
tives. The claims of all such persons shall 
be brought in one action. The action may be 
brought in behalf of all of the beneficiaries 
by one or more of them or by the personal 
representative of the decedent. 

“(b) For the purposes of this action, the 
court may in its discretion appoint a per- 
sonal representative of the decedent if one 
has not been otherwise properly appointed. 
A personal representative qualified to act 
hereunder in one district is qualified to act 
in any other district to which or in which 
the action, or any part thereof, may be trans- 
ferred or is pending. 

“(c) The recovery in such action shall be 
a fair and just compensation for the pecuni- 
ary loss sustained by the persons for whose 
benefit the right of action exists, without any 
limitation on the amount of recovery except 
as otherwise provided by treaty. The judge 
shall apportion the recovery, if any, among 
those entitled to the benefit thereof in pro- 
portion to the loss they severally suffered 
by reason of the death of the decedent. 

d) Where a right of action, as mentioned 
above in this section, exists for the death of a 
person, and there was already an action 
pending in behalf of the decedent under 
section 2743 of this title for personal injury 
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claimed to result from the same act or omis- 
sion, a separate action for such death shall 
not be brought, but the court shall permit 
whoever may have brought an original action 
under this section to be substituted as a 
party in the pending action, upon applica- 
tion properly and timely made in accordance 
with the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, 
and the action shall thereafter proceed as 
if originally brought under this section. 


“§ 2745. Jury trial; separate trials 

“In all actions under this chapter, except 
actions against the United States, regardless 
where arising, there is a right of trial by 
jury of any issue of fact therein, if in an 
otherwise like case, but which arose at law, 
such right would exist under the United 
States Constitution. Nothing herein prevents 
the separate trial of any claim, cross-claim, 
counterclaim, or third-party claims, or of 
any separate issue or of any number of 
claims, cross-claims, counterclaims, third- 
party claims or issues, if such separate trial 
is otherwise proper. 
“§ 2746. Time limitations 

“Every right of action under sections 2743 
or 2744 of this chapter is forever barred un- 
less the action is begun not later than one 
year after the right of action accrues. 


“$2747. Exception of compensation remedies 

“The provisions in this chapter do not in- 
clude any right of action for damages for 
personal injury or death where any such 
right of action would be inconsistent with 
the provisions or intent of any workmen’s 
or employees’ compensation statute or sys- 
tem, or similar system of compensation or 
benefits, and said provisions above in this 
section do not affect the operation of any 
workmen’s or employees’ compensation stat- 
ute or system or similar system of com- 
pensation or benefits.”"; and 

(2) by adding a new item at the end of 
the analysis of Part VI as follows: 


“175. Aviation and space activity—2741.”. 

Sec. 6. The Act entitled “An Act author- 
izing suits against the United States in 
admiralty, suits for salvage services, and 
providing for the release of merchant ves- 
sels belonging to the United States from 
arrest and attachment in foreign jurisdic- 
tions, and for other purposes“, approved 
March 3, 1920 (41 Stat. 525, as amended; 
46 U.S.C. sec. 741 et seq.), is further amended 
by adding a new section at the end as 
follows: 

“Sec, 14. This Act does not apply to any 
tort claim for damages (by any party) for 
injury or loss of property or personal injury 
or death to which chapter 175 of title 28 of 
the United States Code is applicable.” 

Sec. 7. The Act entitled “An Act relating 
to the maintenance of actions for deaths 
on the high seas and other navigable 
waters”, approved March 30, 1920 (41 Stat. 
537; 46 U.S.C. sec. 761 et seq.), is amended 
by adding a new sentence at the end of sec- 
tion 7 thereof as follows: “This Act does 
not apply to any case to which chapter 175 
of title 28 of the United States Code is 
applicable.” 

Sec. 8. The Act entitled “An Act author- 
izing suits against the United States in 
admiralty for damage caused by and salvage 
services rendered to public vessels belonging 
to the United States, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 
1112, as amended; 46 U.S.C. sec. 781 et seq.), 
is further amended by adding a new section 
at the end as follows: 

“Sec. 11. This Act does not apply to any 
tort claim for damages (by any party) for 
injury or loss of property or personal injury 
or death, to which chapter 175 of title 28 
of the United States Code is applicable.” 

Sec. 9. The Act entitled “An Act for the 
extension of admiralty jurisdiction”, ap- 
proved June 19, 1948 (62 Stat. 496; 46 U.S.C. 
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sec. 740), is amended by changing the period 
at the end of the first sentence therein to 
a comma, and adding immediately there- 
after: “except as provided in section 1362 of 
title 28 and subject, where applicable, to 
chapter 175 of title 28 of the United States 
Code.” 

Sec. 10. Section 1106 of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. sec. 1506) is 
repealed. 

Sec. 11. (a) Nothing in this Act shall de- 
prive any court of jurisdiction of any pending 
action, nor deprive any person of any existing 
substantive right. 

(b) The Federal district courts shall have 
original jurisdiction of any civil action on 
any existing claim or arising out of any exist- 
ing matter in controversy of which they 
would have had jurisdiction had such claim 
or matter in controversy arisen after the en- 
actment of this Act. Any action pending in 
a State court of which the Federal district 
courts have jurisdiction under this subsec- 
tion may be removed to the proper district 
court within forty days after the enactment 
of this Act, or before trial, whichever is ear- 
lier, in accordance with the procedure for 
removal of cases otherwise provided by law. 
The provisions in this Act for venue, service 
of process, and change of venue shall be ap- 
plicable to actions brought in the district 
courts under this subsection, and, after re- 
moval, to removed actions under this sub- 
section, and also to actions otherwise pending 
in Federal district courts which could have 
been brought in Federal district courts if this 
subsection had been effective at the time said 
actions were brought. 

(c) This Act is applicable only to acts, 
transactions, matters, or things occurring, 
and to claims or matters in controversy 
arising, after the date and time of its enact- 
ment, except as provided in this section. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. NELSON] I ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
name of the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 2944) to protect 
the public health by amending the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
provide for a Federal drug compendium 
which lists all prescription drugs under 
their generic names together with reli- 
able, complete, and readily accessible 
prescribing information, and includes 
brand names, suppliers, and a price m- 
formation supplement, and providing for 
distribution of the compendium to phy- 
sicians and others, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] I also ask unan- 
imous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] be added as a cosponsor of the 
bill (S. 3290) to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, to 
require that the label of drug containers, 
as dispensed to the patient, bears the es- 
tablished name of the drug dispensed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Netson] I further ask 
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unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, his name be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 3146) to protect 
the public health by amending the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
provide for the U.S. compendium of 
drugs which lists all prescription drugs 
under their general names together with 
reliable, complete, and readily accessible 
prescribing information and includes 
brand names, suppliers, and price in- 
formation supplement and to provide for 
distribution of the compendium to physi- 
cians and others, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
276); which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 276 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the Ninetieth Congress, $20,- 
000 in addition to the amount, and for the 
same purposes, specified in Section 134(a) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act ap- 
proved August 2, 1946. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 1351 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Improvements 
in Judicial Machinery, I wish to an- 
nounce the continuation of hearings on 
S. 1351. This bill would provide for the 
payment of reasonable costs, expenses, 
and attorney’s fees to defendants in ac- 
tions by the United States for the con- 
demnation of real property after deter- 
mination of the amount of just com- 
pensation, or after abandonment of such 
actions by the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

The hearing will be held on May 7, 
1968, at 10 a.m., in the District of Colum- 
bia Committee hearing room, 6226, New 
Senate Office Building. 

Any person who wishes to testify or 
submit a statement for inclusion in the 
record should communicate as soon as 
possible with the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery, room 
6306, New Senate Office Building. 


RAILROAD SAFETY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post this morning contains 
a news report of a letter from the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board to 
the Federal Railroad Administrator, Mr. 
A. Scheffer Lang, concerning the in- 
creasing frequency of U.S. train ac- 
cidents. 

Almost every day’s newspaper carries a 
story about another passenger or freight 
train accident. These accidents, primar- 
ily derailments, seem to be occurring be- 
cause railroad managements, while op- 
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posing Federal regulation over track 
maintenance, wheels, and other defective 
equipment, have failed to devote suffi- 
cient attention and resources in self- 
regulation. 

I have asked the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministrator for an immediate report on 
this matter. Over a year has elapsed since 
railroad safety was made his respon- 
sibility, and to date his only action in the 
field has been a reorganization plan of 
the Federal Railroad Administration’s 
Bureau of Railroad Safety. 

According to the latest statistics set 
forth in the First Annual Report of the 
National Transportation Safety Board, 
in the year 1966 there were 27,687 rail- 
road accidents, 1,042 deaths, and 21,371 
injuries. Every day that passes without 
action by the Federal Railroad Admin- 
istrator witnesses an increase in this 
heavy toll of human life. 

We need a prompt response from the 
Department of Transportation, or the 
Commerce Committee will have to sched- 
ule early oversight hearings on railroad 
safety to receive testimony from the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board and 
the Federal Railroad Administrator. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks the article appearing in the 
April 10, 1968, issue of the Washington 
Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 10, 
1968] 
ACCIDENTS FOR TRAINS INCREASING 

The National Transportation Safety Board 
warned yesterday that U.S. train accidents 
were becoming more frequent and more 
lethal at an alarming rate. 

It urged railroad managements to “arrest 
the worsening accident picture,” hinting 
that inaction might inspire tough Federal 
safety legislation. 

NTSB Chairman Joseph J. O'Connell, Jr., 
noted a 71 per cent increase in the number 
of train accidents between 1961 and 1967. 
Accidents, primarily derailments, jumped 
from 4149 to 7089, he reported. 

Deaths during the 1961-66 timespan in- 
creased from 158 to 214, while the value of 
property damaged or destroyed came close to 
doubling. Including railroad-owned assets, 
such damage totaled $117.6 million in 1966. 

In a letter to Federal Railroad Adminis- 
trator A. Scheffer Lang, the NTSB chair- 
man warned that “higher speeds, longer and 
heavier trains, ani the growing carriage of 
deadly and hazardous materials may well in- 
crease the already serious consequences of 
unsafe practices.” 

Laxity on the part of railroad managements 
and negligence on the part of railroad em- 
ployes were blamed for the accident increase, 
especially for the increase in derailments, 
which now account for 80 per cent of all 
mishaps. 

NTSB urged the Railroad Administration to 
undertake a broad study of train accident 
causes, the result of which might be tougher 
Federal regulation of maintenance and op- 
erating standards. 


AMBASSADOR BUNKER’S CREDIBIL- 
ITY GAP SHOWS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, appar- 


ently one of the State Department’s top 
diplomats, presently Ambassador to 
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South Vietnam, made an astonishing 
statement at Camp David yesterday. He 
is quoted as saying that the Tet offensive 
was “a resounding military defeat for the 
Vietcong.” This is, no doubt, diplomatic 
talk. A charitable comment on Ambassa- 
dor Bunker’s statement is that there is 
an ambassadorial credibility gap that is 
wide and deep. 

His is the silliest and most utterly fool- 
ish statement attributed to any civilian 
in our Government since the time the 
Vietcong outgeneraled our military lead- 
ers in Vietnam by encircling Khesanh. 
There, under General Westmoreland’s 
leadership 6,000 marines, instead of en- 
gaging in amphibious offensive opera- 
tions for which they are highly trained, 
or action on the offensive in some other 
area in South Vietnam, were encircled 
and huddled in bunkers on the defensive 
for more than a month waiting for that 
all-out attack confidently predicted by 
General Westmoreland to take place 
about 3 days before the Tet lunar holi- 
day with the Vietcong then intending to 
celebrate the Tet holiday with that vic- 
tory. General Westmoreland and other of 
our generals in South Vietnam confi- 
dently predicted to me in South Vietnam 
around the middle of January that the 
Vietcong were massing in huge numbers 
in the area in front of Khesanh during 
the darkness of night and would surely 
seek to overrun this outpost shortly be- 
fore the lunar holiday. 

Under General Westmoreland’s orders 
some 40,000 troops were withdrawn from 
protecting provincial capitals in the cen- 
tral highlands and even in the Mekong 
Delta and around Saigon and moved into 
the area around Khesanh to encircle the 
encirclers. The Vietcong struck every- 
where else in Vietnam. It is now evident 
they never intended a mass assault on 
Khesanh. They seized and held sections 
of Hue, the ancient capital, for more 
than a month freeing 700 political pris- 
oners from jails there. They invaded 
Saigon holding the Cholon area for days. 

Ambassador Bunker’s statement, as 
quoted, is an insult to the intelligence 
of the American people. Perhaps Ambas- 
sador Bunker personally has reason to 
rejoice and state that the Tet offensive of 
the Vietcong was “a resounding military 
defeat.” He escaped with his life from 
the U.S. Embassy compound. The Viet- 
cong breached the wall, invaded our 
Embassy, killed American soldiers and 
civilians in the Embassy compound, but 
it was reported at the time that Ambas- 
sador Bunker escaped and was secluded 
in a safe place. He was able, however, to 
return after some 7 hours, probably feel- 
ing happy to be alive. 

The Vietcong forces and terrorists in 
invading Saigon seized the jails, re- 
leased 7,000 political prisoners, no doubt 
recruiting thousands of them in their 
armed forces. They killed and wounded 
American civilian officials and soldiers 
and released political prisoners in jails 
in more than 30 provincial capitals seiz- 
ing huge quantities of rice, imposing 
taxes and conscripting men in their 
armed forces during the days they held 
possession of seized territory. That is the 
great victory for the South Vietnamese 
and the sort of “resounding military de- 
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feat for the Vietcong” to which Ambas- 
sador Bunker referred. 

He is quoted further as saying “the 
Communist offensive caused damage and 
left many Vietnamese homeless” but the 
South Vietnamese “are strengthened in 
their will and determination to resist.” 
The truth is as Ambassador Bunker 
knows that most of the armed forces of 
South Vietnam were away from their 
posts of duty celebrating the Tet holi- 
day. Even President Thieu was on a holi- 
day 25 miles distant from Saigon and did 
not return to his palace there for more 
than 3 days. 

Now, in the Washington Post of today 
in an adjacent news item we learn that 
at this late date President Thieu has 
asked the South Vietnamese Assembly 
for general mobilization, and if and when 
his proposed legislation is enacted into 
law, the age for drafting South Vietnam- 
ese will commence at 18. During all the 
months when American youngsters of 18 
have been drafted and many of them 
fighting in South Vietnam after only 4 
months’ training, the Saigon military 
junta of Thieu and Ky has had no mo- 
bilization law and, in fact, no real selec- 
tive service. Furthermore, young men in 
Saigon and elsewhere in South Vietnam 
who were drafted were encouraged to 
evade the draft and granted exemption 
from serving in the South Vietnam Army 
by payment of from $685 to $800. 

In the entire history of our Republic, 
the United States has waged only two 
unpopular wars—the Mexican War of 
1846—and, Mr. President, a Representa- 
tive from Illinois by the name of Abra- 
ham Lincoln spoke out and voted against 
the declaration of that war—and the far 
more unpopular war in Vietnam which 
has already cost the lives of more than 
24,000 young Americans killed in combat 
and a tremendous total of more than 
115,000 wounded and, in addition, thou- 
sands afflicted with malaria, hepatitis, 
and other serious jungle diseases; and 
the sad fact that some thousands of our 
young men have died from bubonic 
plague, hepatitis and various diseases and 
died from what Pentagon officials refer 
to as accidents and incidents. 

Mr. President, I praise President John- 
son for the fine and effective efforts he is 
now making to achieve a diplomatic set- 
tlement of our war in Vietnam and to 
end the bloodletting there. 

I am heartened that some progress is 
ering made toward peace in Southeast 

a. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


JAMIE BROWN 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, during the 
disturbances in Washington last week, 
I heard many stories of unsung heroism, 
many examples of the generosity of 
Washingtonians, as well as of volunteer 
aid. Time will reveal many of these 
stories, I am sure, but one contribution 
toward returning the city to peace and 
order—which we are so hopeful about 
now attaining—was made by a public 
personality, in a public way: Jamie 
Brown, well-known soul singer, who is 
very popular in the Negro community, 
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voluntarily appeared on network tele- 
vision to urge a return to nonviolence in 
the spirit of Martin Luther King, Jr., 
whose funeral I attended yesterday in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Speaking of his own rise from very 
humble beginnings, Jamie Brown empha- 
sized that the most effective black power 
is brain power. He counseled youngsters 
to stay in school and urged families to 
stay off the streets, to return to their 
homes and live up to the ideals of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

What was done by Jamie Brown, the 
way in which he did it, and the earthy 
quality of what he said, was so important 
that I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a transcript of his 
statement over NBC on April 6, 1968. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


I want to start by saying that I can’t 
come up with a written speech because I am 
not a speech maker. I am not a writer. But, 
I can tell you what's happening. 

Now, I know how everybody feels because 
I feel the same way. Number one, I feel 
sad because we have a black man that died 
for the movement and the progress for the 
betterment of the nation and of the black 
race. I want to say—we were in Boston last 
night. We were having a problem there 
We put on a program that lasted three hours 
and fifteen minutes, taped it, televised it. 
We were suppose to do a show at the 
Garden there. Normally, we have 15 to 16 
thousand people. But we asked the people 
to stay home. They were just watching the 
show. We had a real bad problem there. 
When I finished talking to the people and 
we finished doing the show—the amazing 
thing—35 minutes after we got on the air, 
everybody cleared the streets. They didn’t 
clear the streets because I asked them to. 
They cleared it because they know that they 
were doing wrong. But they wanted some- 
one to identify with them—that’s me, I’m 
down there. 

I guess you know how I started as a shoe- 
shine boy in Augusta, Georgia. I didn’t get a 
chance to finish the 7th grade, but I made 
it. I made it because He believed in me— 
because I had honesty and dignity and 
sincerity and I wanted to be somebody. The 
other day I was talking to the kids—stay in 
school and don’t be a dropout, because if I 
hadn’t lucked out and through the good will 
of their people, I wouldn't be here. Education 
is the answer. Know what you are talking 
about. Be qualified. Be read. Then you will 
have a chance. Be ready, know what you 
are doing. You know in Augusta, Georgia, I 
use to shine shoes on the steps of the radio 
station, WDRW. I think we started at 3 cents, 
then went to 5, 6—never did get to a dime. 
But today, I own that radio station. You 
know what that is? That’s black power. Right 
here. . It's not in violence. It’s in knowing 
what you are talking about. Being ready. 
Now, I say to you, I'm your brother, I know 
what it’s at. I’ve been there. I am not using 
my imagination. I am talking from expe- 
rience. I have picked cotton. I did everything. 
I was nine years old before I got my first 
pair of underwear from a store. All my clothes 
were made from sacks and things like that. 
You know what I’m talking about. This is our 
language. We know where it’s at. But I know 
that I had to make it. I had to have the 
determination to go on and my determina- 
tion was to be somebody and that’s what I 
am because you made me that. Now, I say 
to you—I heard the gentleman talking to- 
night about how many policemen they got 
on the force. We don’t need that. This is 
America. This is our country. We don't need 
that. We are not going to tear the country 
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up because we love the country. You aren’t 
going to burn your house down. You aren't 
going to cut up the streets, throw your shoes 
in the trashcan . .. this is your home, your 
life. 

I just left Africa. I always wanted to go 

to Africa because I wanted to know where 
my soul came from. I wanted to know where 
it really started. They say I have so much 
in common—my music, I even have the 
drums, the syncopation, the movement, the 
sound. So I went to Africa and I found peo- 
ple working for $200 a year, $40 a month. 
Then I thought of something else. But, do 
ycu know, with all the minor things that 
have happened out there, America is the 
greatest country in the world. Everybody has 
had their problems. My home is Augusta, 
Georgia and you know I had my problems, 
I know what they are. But the main thing 
is that you've got determination, enough be- 
lieving confidence in yourself to go all the 
way. 
Don't leave the kid homeless tomorrow 
with no place to go back to. He can’t go to 
school. He can't get a formal education. Cut- 
ting their lives off. And the main thing about 
it, we wanted a hero, so we got one. We 
didn't get it just like we wanted, but we 
got one. But we got something to live for. 
We've got an image to maintain. We got a 
man of the world. We got a dream we want 
to fulfill. We can do more with that dream 
now than he ever did because we know what 
he left. He believed in it enough to die for 
it: we should have the respect and dignity 
for our fellow man, our country, ourself to 
hold that image and maintain it and keep 
the respect of it. 

You know, I’m not what we call around 
the country a man who would do anything 
anybody says... take sides. I am not what 
a black man describes as a Tom.“ I am not 
a Tom.“ I am a man. Nobody can buy me. 
I do what I want, I say what I want because 
this is America. A man can get ahead here. 
Through you, I got ahead. I’ve been able to 
say what I want to say and say it to whom 
I want to say it. I say to you. . . get off the 
streets, go home. Take your families home. 
Turn on your television, listen to your radio 
or listen to some Jamie Brown records. But 
get off the streets. Let’s go back to our nor- 
mal functions. 

There is one other thing that I would like 
to say. Don’t burn, give the kids a chance 
to learn. Don’t terrorize, but organize. You 
know I wish I could stay down here but I’ve 
got to go back to Rochester tonight because 
anything might happen. I hope that nothing 
does happen and I want to prevent it. I will 
go everywhere to prevent it—everywhere in 
the world and everywhere in the City. .. . 
But I can tell you one thing. They know 
what I am talking about. There is nobody 
holding you up and telling you how to talk 
or when to talk or what to say.” 


SENATE ETHICS CODE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, editorial 
comment has taken the Senate to task 
for failing to pass what it called an ef- 
fective” code of senatorial standards of 
conduct. 

As I joined with Senator Yarsoroucu to 
sponsor one of the amendments alleged- 
ly responsible in part for this charge and 
as I have been a longtime advocate and 
sponsor of a Senate ethics code, I feel 
that I should state my position. Indeed, 
I was among the first to make public 
a statement of investment voluntarily 
which I have done for many years—and 
which I am doing again this year, even 
before the code takes effect. 

The code of ethics which the Senate 
approved Friday, March 22, was not per- 
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fect. No one claimed that it was. It has 
both techncial and substantive deficien- 
cies. In particular, I believe that a grave 
mistake was made in not requiring the 
public disclosure of the financial inter- 
ests of Senators and Senate employees 
compensated in excess of $15,000 a year, 
and I supported the unsuccessful effort 
to amend the resolution in this regard, 
because I think that publicity is the 
most important determinant of a Sena- 
tor’s conduct. Only through public dis- 
closure can the electoral process—which, 
after all, is the final control on the con- 
duct of Senators—be informed and 
meaningful. However, in our disappoint- 
ment that more was not done, let us not 
forget the importance of what was done; 
that is, for the first time this body has 
attempted to set down standards of con- 
duct for its Members. Improvements can 
and should be made, but the precedent 
has been established, the all-important 
first step has been taken. 

(At this point, Mr. Young of Ohio took 
the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as to the 
particular questions surrounding the so- 
called Yarborough-Javits-Griffiin amend- 
ment, these points should be made. The 
resolution as originally presented to the 
Senate permitted the use of contribu- 
tions to “defray the reasonable expenses, 
incurred or contemplated, of his office.” 
It added, as a safeguard, that these con- 
tributions could be so used only if the 
Member made a “complete and accurate 
accounting of the source, amounts, and 
disposition of the funds raised.” There 
is no such safeguard of public disclosure 
at this time. Thus, in this regard, the 
resolution represented a significant ad- 
vance over present practice. However, 
I regarded the original resolution as 
much too general: for example, it would 
permit the use of contributions for such 
purposes as staff salaries, travel any- 
where in the world, and any kind of of- 
fice operation of a personal or political 
character. For this reason, I supported 
Senator Cask's amendment on Thursday, 
March 21, to strike this provision—which 
was successful by one vote. 

Subsequently, Senators YARBOROUGH, 
of Texas, and GRIFFIN, of Michigan, came 
to me, as one who had supported the 
Case amendment, to join them in deal- 
ing further with the problem. 

They were deeply concerned that the 
Case amendment, which I had supported, 
was implicitly inevitable to Senators, de- 
pending on their means. As I come from 
humble circumstances, this concern, and 
the amendment they offered appealed to 
me, and I added my name as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was persuaded that 
Senators without private means should 
be able to raise and use contributions for 
office expenses provided the uses to which 
funds could be directed were limited in 
character, were specifically set forth, and 
provided that there was fully disclosed to 
the public the sources of such funds. In 
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this way, there would be no question of 
ambiguity or ignorance of the require- 
ments. Although I run a very substantial 
deficit over and above my salary in order 
to maintain my office, I did not intend to 
accept the benefit of this provision. How- 
ever, I am persuaded that there are those 
Senators who cannot afford to perform 
their senatorial duties and to report 
regularly and effectively to their con- 
stituents without some contributed 
financial aid. 

I shall watch carefully the operation of 
this amendment and if experience shows 
it to be undesirable, I will move to re- 
peal it. 

There had been a good deal of concern 
expressed that high public office is avail- 
able only to the wealthy. The Yarbor- 
ough amendment will make it easier for 
any man, no matter what his financial 
worth, to serve as a Senator. I supported 
the amendment for this reason, for it is 
unjust and inequitable to allow this body 
to become a “millionaire’s club.” How- 
ever, we have an obligation to insure that 
the sources, amounts, and disposition of 
funds used to assist a Senator in the per- 
formance of his duties will be publicly 
disclosed and can only be used for specific 
expenses associated with the Senator's 
duty to his constituents, such as travel to 
and from his home State, and mailing 
newsletters and reports to his constitu- 
ents. I point out that this is the way cam- 
paign contributions are to be handled 
under the code and to make the require- 
ments analogous seemed only fair. 

Mr. President, I do not want this body 
to be a “millionaires’ club.” Neither does 
the country. This is a first trial at a code 
of ethics. The Yarborough amendment 
was sustained by a vote of 43 to 28, which 
vote was made possible when the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] consented 
to reconsideration. Once this amendment 
was adopted, the Senate, by a vote of 67 
out of 68, showed that it was in favor of 
the code. I think this code should now be 
given a fair trial. I will seek to amend 
it, for the reasons I have set forth, if it 
fails to provide adequate safeguards. 


NEA TEACHERS-IN-POLITICS 
WEEKEND 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in 2 weeks 
there will begin the Teachers-in-Politics 
Weekend” sponsored by the National Ed- 
ucation Association and its constituent 
State associations. The purpose of this 
effort is to encourage full participation 
by teachers in government and public 
affairs. 

As was pointed out by Mrs. Mary 
Brooks, Republican National Committee 
assistant chairman: 

Teacher participation in the country’s po- 
litical affairs is an important project in the 
creation of a more responsible citizenry and 
& better government. 


That teachers should be active par- 
ticipants on the political scene is under- 
lined by the presence on this side of the 
Senate aisle of a number of our distin- 
guished colleagues who were once mem- 
bers of the teaching fraternity; namely, 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MounptT]; the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
HATFIELD] ; the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
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Tower]; and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]. 

The commemoration of Teachers- in- 
Politics Weekend” emphasizes the theme 
that teachers should not only teach the 
elements of good government but should 
also practice them by their participa- 
tion in public life. 


TEACHER CORPS—ONE PROMPT 
WAY TO HELP OUR TROUBLED 
CITIES 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this Na- 
tion is still shocked and saddened at 
the tragic slaying of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., and the destruction which 
took place in a number of our major 
cities as a result. 

These events, almost too awful to com- 
prehend, will certainly lead to a nation- 
wide reappraisal of our basic American 
policies and attitudes. After the moment- 
ous events of the first week in April 1968, 
it seems to me that America will never 
be quite the same again. 

Without attempting in this brief state- 
ment to offer a comprehensive answer to 
the tremendous challenges which now 
face us, let me point today to one valu- 
able tool which we have available to us 
right now to help us meet the serious 
problems which confront us in our 
troubled cities. 

I refer to the Teacher Corps program, 
which Senator Epwarp KENNEDY and I 
first proposed in 1965, which won the 
support of President Johnson, and which 
was enacted into law. 

The Teacher Corps was a recognition 
on our part that we have not done a 
good enough job in the past in prepar- 
ing our young people for life in the 
America of today. Everyone knows of the 
problems confronting our schools, par- 
ticularly in the more disadvantaged 
neighborhoods of our inner cities. 

The greatest single need facing these 
schools—the one thing which could im- 
prove them almost overnight—is an in- 
fusion of new teaching power. 

The schools in our troubled cities need 
dedicated, well-trained teachers—teach- 
ers willing and able to carry education 
beyond the classroom, out into the 
streets, the homes, and the neighborhood 
hangouts of the community. 

That is precisely what the Teacher 
Corps was designed to do, and that is 
what it is doing, and doing well, in some 
55 communities across the Nation today. 

But the Teacher Corps program which 
we are operating today has been sharply 
scaled back, because ever since its incep- 
tion it has been starved for funds. 

If the Congress wants to take imme- 
diate action to help meet the challenges 
of the cities of America, I know of no 
wiser investment, no prompter and more 
effective way of meeting a serious and 
immediate problem, than to appropriate 
the funds necessary to make a substan- 
tial expansion of the Teacher Corps pro- 
gram. 

I assume that everyone has noted that 
an astonishing number of the people in- 
volved in the disturbances of the past 
few days have been young people of 
school age. 

I think we all understand to some 
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extent the effects of years of discrimi- 
nation and deprivation upon Negro 
adults. But the lack of commitment to 
accepted American values, the lack of a 
sense of community displayed by many 
school-age Negroes should be especially 
shocking to us. 

These young people are, for the most 
part, not the products of life in a de- 
pressed rural area. Most of them are, or 
at least should be, enrolled in a modern 
public school in a major American city. 
But the school is neither modern nor 
adequately staffed. And yet this is where 
they spend much of their time, 5 days a 
week. This is where they are supposed 
to be developing their sense of commu- 
nity, and where they are learning how to 
fit into American society. 

For those who have been all too com- 
placent for all too long, the disturbances 
of the last few days should jar them 
awake and make them realize that we 
are not reaching many of these young 
people. For their sakes, for our sakes, for 
the sake of the American community, 
we have got to reach them. 

The Teacher Corps offers us one ef- 
fective way to do that. 

Some may believe that education of- 
fers only a long-term answer. This sim- 
ply is not so. A sense of immediate in- 
volvement in the school system is des- 
perately needed if we are to create a 
sense of community in the ghetto neigh- 
borhoods. A sense of community, a net- 
work of active organizations, and a feel- 
ing of progress being made toward the 
solution of pressing problems are the 
only hope for a cessation of rioting. Po- 
lice and troops cannot prevent riots. As 
an old professor of mine once said, you 
can do anything you want with a bay- 
onet except sit on it. 

The Teacher Corps is a program de- 
signed to meet that need. Teacher Corps 
members spend 2 years of service as well 
as training in the inner city community. 
Their jobs are not simply to teach in the 
classroom but also to teach in the com- 
munity. To break out of the tight walls 
of the school building and to carry edu- 
cation into the streets and homes. 
Teacher Corps programs across the Na- 
tion have organized store front tutorial 
centers, carried on nursery schools or- 
ganized by summer Headstart programs 
and staffed community education orga- 
nizations. 

If we were to appropriate the full au- 
thorization for the Teacher Corps this 
spring, Teacher Corps programs could be 
underway in some 75 communities across 
the Nation by August. These cities have 
already indicated a strong desire for 
Teacher Corps teams. Thousands of our 
best young people have written to the 
Teacher Corps indicating a willingness 
to serve now in those schools where they 
are most needed. We now have about 
1,840 Teacher Corps members serving in 
over 50 cities across the Nation. These 
cities have all asked for larger programs. 
Another 30 cities have asked for Teacher 
Corps programs and are ready to go if 
funds are available this summer. 

The Teacher Corps, which Senator 
KENNEDY and I introduced in 1965, has 
had its difficult times before Congress. 
It was caught in the controversy of Fed- 
eral control of education. This was al- 
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ways, to my way of thinking, a false issue 

but I can understand the anxiety of those 

who were in doubt about the question. 

At any rate, last spring through a 
series of amendments in the other body 
to provide cast-iron assurances of local 
control, the Teacher Corps gained bi- 
partisan support. The problem then is 
one of appropriations. The administra- 
tion has requested $31.2 million for the 
Teacher Corps. This is only enough 
money to bring 1,500 new Corps members 
into the program. In June the first group 
of corpsmen—those who entered the pro- 
gram in July of 1966—will be graduating. 

In June, when the 850 corpsmen who 
entered the program in 1966 graduate, 
the $31.2 million will support a program 
of less than 2,500 corpsmen. But, if Con- 
gress were to appropriate the full au- 
thorization of $46 million, another 1,700 
corpsmen could begin this summer. 
Existing p could be enlarged and 
another 10 to 15 cities served. 

The program has received the very 
strong endorsement of the Commission 
on Civil Disorders and the National 
Education Association. I ask permission 
to put those two statements into the REc- 
orp at thi point. Many program have re- 
ceived strong endorsements but very few 
offer us the opportunity to bring our 
best young people into the places where 
they are most needed while providing 
them expert training. 

I want to stress these points: Here is a 
program which has been remarkably 
successful in the schools where it has 
been used throughout the country. We 
have innumerable examples of students 
who were failing their courses and dis- 
ciplinary cases who are now cooperative 
students interested in their schoolwork. 
School administrators have attributed 
this to the individual, personal attention 
and concern of corpsmen working with 
the students. And there are parents who 
now take an interest in the school be- 
cause someone concerned about their 
child has made them aware of the im- 
portance of their concern. 

I submit for the Record at this point, 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed a remarkable selection of en- 
dorsements from school principals, 
teachers, administrators, business and la- 
bor leaders. 

No one can read these sincere com- 
ments about the work of the Teacher 
Corps program without concluding that 
here is a program that works. 

I believe that we should immediately 
make the outlay required to mount a 
truly effective Teacher Corps program, 
to give these school systems and univer- 
sities who want to face the challenges 
of urban education an opportunity to do 
so and to provide the thousands of young 
men and women eager to serve in ghetto 
communities a chance to carry out their 
idealism and help the youth of America 
who need it most desperately. I believe 
such money would be well invested. 

There being no objection, the endorse- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMIS- 
SION ON CIVIL DISORDERS—IMPROVING THE 
QUALITY oF TEACHING IN GHETTO SCHOOLS 
The teaching of disadvantaged children 

requires special skills and capabilities. 
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Teachers possessing these qualifications are 
in short supply. We need a major national 
effort to attract to the teaching profession 
well-qualified and highly motivated young 
people and to equip them to work effectively 
with disadvantaged students. 

The Teacher Corps program is a sound in- 
strument for such an effort. Established by 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, it provides 
training in local colleges or universities for 
teacher interns—college graduates interested 
in teaching in poverty areas. Corpsmen are 
assigned to poverty area schools at the re- 
quest of a local school system and with ap- 
proval of the state education agency. They 
are employed by the school system and work 
in teams headed by an experienced teacher. 

The Teacher Corps has been enthusiastic- 
ally evaluated by the National Advisory 
Council on the Evaluation of Disadvantaged 
Children and the National Education Asso- 
ciation in terms of its ability to attract dedi- 
cated young people to the teaching profes- 
sion, train them to work effectively in poverty 
areas and make substantial impact on stu- 
dents in these schools. 

The impact of this highly promising pro- 
gram has been severely restricted by limited 
and late funding. As a result, there are now 
only 1,506 interns and 337 team leaders for 
the entire nation. The Teacher Corps should 
be expanded into a major national program, 
Funding should be provided at a level realis- 
tically scaled to the supply of interns and the 
need for Corpsmen and on a timely basis, 
so that prospective applicants can plan to 
enroll. 

[News from the National Education 
Association] 

NEA URGES EXPANSION OF TEACHER CORPS 

WAsHINGTON, D.C., March 13.—The Na- 
tional Education Association today urged 
expansion and extension of the Teacher Corps 
because its work has proven “to be es- 
sential in meeting the challenges of modern 
America.” 

“In the brief period of its existence, the 
Teacher Corps has already made an impact 
on American education,” said Braulio Alonso, 
president of the one-million member profes- 
sional teachers organization. “The young peo- 
ple involved as interns, with few exceptions, 
have brought new vitality to the school sys- 
tems in which they serve,” the NEA execu- 
tive said. 

The NEA has been deeply involved in the 
problems of children in “disadvantaged” 
areas, which extend to rural communities, 
regions which accommodate migrant work- 
ers, mountain people, American Indians, the 
Spanish-American in the Southwest, as well 
as heavily urban communities, Alonso noted. 
The Teacher Corps is one way in which the 
youngsters in these areas can be reached 
effectively, he added. 

Referring to the colleges and institutions 
which groom and train tomorrow's teachers, 
Alonso observed: “Perhaps more importantly, 
because of the potentially far-reaching effect 
on teacher education institutions, the Teach- 
er Corps program has led teacher educators 
to make their curricula more meaningful, 
more applicable to the situation that a great- 
er number of beginning teachers face in the 
disadvantaged urban and rural commu- 
nities,” he said. Some corpsmen have com- 
plained that their university training has 
not been relevant to teaching in the ghetto. 

The Teacher Corps, near death twice be- 
cause of late funding, has mapped a plan to 
bring stability, and has asked for $31.1 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1969 (which begins July 1, 
1968) . 

In a section on ghetto schools contained 
in the recent report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders, the Teacher 
Corps program is cited as “a sound instru- 
ment” for the “major national effort to at- 
tract to the teaching profession well-qualified 
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and highly motivated young people and to 
equip them to work effectively with disad- 
vantaged students.” A Report of the Presi- 
dent's National Advisory Commission on 
Rural Poverty has stated that “The Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act and the 
Teacher Corps should make an impact on 
the structure of the school system.” 

“I am sure I can speak for the dedicated 
teachers throughout the nation, and the 
more than million members of the NEA who 
have worked so courageously to bring quality 
education to all children of all racial, reli- 
gious, economic and cultural levels,” Alonso 
said. “We applaud the efforts of the Teacher 
Corps and wholeheartedly support the pro- 
posal that their ranks be expanded, extended, 
and supported by the citizens and the Gov- 
ernment of these United States,” he con- 
cluded. 


COMMENTS ON THE TEACHER CORPS, 
MARCH 1968 


The People Left Behind, a report by the 
President’s National Advisory Commission on 
Rural Poverty: Experience.. indicates that 
the quality of classroom teachers is probably 
the most important factor in the schooling of 
economically deprived children. 

“The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and the Teacher Corps should make an 
impact on the structure of the school sys- 
tem.” 

Resolution by Executive Committee en- 
dorsed by the Annual Business Meeting, 
American Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education: “The Committee also believes 
that the Teacher Corps deserves the contin- 
uing support of the President, the Congress, 
and the educational community. The Corps 
offers a unique opportunity to meet the edu- 
cational needs of disadvan children 
through the participation of well-qualified 
young people in an effective training program 
with direct opportunities to work with these 
children.” 

From the Resolution on Education 
Adopted by the 7th Constitutional Conven- 
tion, AFL-CIO: “The Teacher Corps with its 
turbulent legislative history has demon- 
strated that able young Americans will step 
forward to serve in the nation’s poverty 
schools if they are offered imaginative train- 
ing and support. The Corps has already made 
a significant contribution to ghetto school 
education which has enabled school systems 
and local universities to provide a practical 
demonstration of new methods in instruction 
and teacher training. We in the AFL-CIO 
hail these efforts. In this connection we urge 
the expansion of teacher training programs 
to effectively upgrade the skills of those 
teachers serving in ghetto school areas.” 

Charles Cogen, president, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers: “The American Federa- 
tion of Teachers reaffirms its long standing 
support of the Teacher Corps. Now that two 
years of successful practice in the Teacher 
Corps has shown that its theory works, we 
urge that all teachers be given the experience 
and training that the men and women of the 
Teacher Corps are now getting. We endorse 
an extended work-study program in the pub- 
lic schools and the schools of education for 
all teachers, suburban, rural, or inner-city.” 

Rudolph Sobernheim, Chairman National 
Affairs Commission, American Veterans Com- 
mittee: “There is one aspect of the (Teacher 
Corps) program which is of special interest 
to us. The program offers an avenue of 
socially useful activity to veterans’ who dur- 
ing their term of service in the Armed 
Forces have had experience as teachers in 
vocational as well as perhaps in more aca- 
demic courses and who have absorbed mod- 
ern teaching and training techniques. In 
view of the professed interest of the Armed 
Forces in helping discharged members of the 
Armed Forces to find civilian jobs, there is 
in the Teacher Corps an opportunity which 
should not be neglected.” 
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Mario Fantini, Program Officer, Public 
Education Division, the Ford Foundation: 
“Some people have said that the Teacher 
Corps really ought to be a new change agent. 
It is clear what they are saying. I do know 
that you were given license out of the need, 
that you have an image that is positive, that 
you have support, and that you can translate 
these, if you have the strategy, into a force 
for fundamental reform. Or you could suc- 
cumb and become part and parcel of the 
outdated system and be swallowed by it. I 
think this is your challenge.” 

Report of the Task Force on Juvenile De- 
linquency, President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement: such as the 
Teacher Corps seem useful for bringing new 
ideas and teaching methods into disad- 
vantaged schools ... We recommend that 
the Teacher Corps be increased to an en- 
rollment of 5,000 to 10,000 annually, and that 
the emphasis be broadened to include ancil- 
lary educational personnel as members of 
Teacher Corps teams.” 

Sterling Tucker, Executive Director, Wash- 
ington Urban League, Inc.: “Be assured of 
our interest in this important program and 
of our determination to seek its enlargement 
through channels open to us.” 

Martin Haberman, Director of Teacher 
Education for Central Atlantic Regional Edu- 
cational Laboratory, Washington, D.C.: The 
analysis that Teacher Corps people must fit 
in, flee or fight is very germane. I would hope 
that we would develop a role of teacher, 
somebody who works only two or three years 
at most—perhaps for all teachers. So that 
this idea of fitting in, fleeing or fighting 
won't be relevant.” 

Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary, Council 
of Chief State School Officers: We did and 
will continue to cooperate with programs 
which show the ability to adapt theniselves 
to a real federal-state-local partnership in 
education. The Teacher Corps did and we 
did.” 

James Farmer, Professor of Social Welfare, 
Lincoln University, Former Director, CORE: 
“I insist that we have to know those other 
factors which make learning difficult and 
we must innovate. We must change our 
methods and offer techniques so that the 
children do learn. This to me is the exciting 
thing about the Teacher Corps. The interns 
very often are living in the communities and 
are given, hopefully, some familiarity with 
the problems which make learning difficult 
for the children. And thus they are made 
aware that the same methods, the same ma- 
terials which have proved effective with 
white middle class youngsters will not be 
adequate for teaching youngsters whose 
frame of reference and his whole background 
is different. Teacher Corps interns will in- 
deed know that maybe the kid in the class 
who keeps falling asleep is not being insolent. 
They'll know that he didn't sleep last night 
because the entire family is crowding into a 
one room flat in a Harlem. Or maybe the rats 
were running around that night. Or maybe 
he cannot concentrate because he did not 
have breakfast. Perhaps mama did not get 
home in time to fix his breakfast or, worse, 
perhaps there was nothing in the refrig- 
erator, if there was a refrigerator.” 

Thomas Carr, Director, National Advisory 
Council on Education of Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren: “The Teacher Corps is a fine means of 
harnessing the idealism of an unusual group 
of young people. It can have a strong impact 
in the community and in the school, too, as 
soon as the interns begin really to teach! It 
is certainly not an effective large-scale re- 
cruiting device (as has unfortunately been 
implied), and in many cases additional effort 
must be made to revise curricula. However, 
it's quite clear to me that the experiment is 
paying off, and that it ought to be continued 
and expanded.” 

Frederick B. Routh, Executive Director, 
National Association of Intergroup Relations 
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Officials: “Both NAIRO and I are heartily in 
favor of the Teacher Corps and will do what 
we can to bring to the attention of our mem- 
bers its need for additional funds.” 

Rev. Msgr. Lawrence J. Corcoran, Secre- 
tary, National Conference of Catholic 
Churches: “I recognize the value of the 
Teacher Corps program and am anxious to 
see it expanded to reach its full potential. We 
were dismayed to see the attacks to which 
it was submitted in Congress last year. It 
will have our support when it again is due 
for renewed appropriations.” 

James A. Hamilton, Director, National 
Council of Churches: We are very interested 
in the Corps and are anxious to support it 
in every way possible.” 

Moe Hoffman, Washington Representa- 
tive, National Jewish Welfare Board: “The 
National Jewish Welfare Board, by resolu- 
tion, has endorsed the Teacher Corps and 
we are actively supporting it.” 

Rudolph T. Danstedt, Director, National 
Association of Social Workers, Inc.: We con- 
sider this (Teacher Corps) program one of 
the truly innovative projects that the Con- 
gress has initiated.” 

Braulio Alonso, President, National Edu- 
cation Association: “In the brief period of 
its existence, the Teacher Corps has already 
made an impact on American education. The 
young people involved as interns, with few 
exceptions, have brought new vitality to the 
school systems in which they serve. Per- 
haps more importantly, because of the po- 
tentially far-reaching effect on teacher edu- 
cation institutions, the Teacher Corps pro- 
gram has led teacher educators to make their 
curricula more meaningful, more applicable 
to the situation that a great number of be- 
ginning teachers face in the disadvantaged 
urban and rural communities. 

“We hope the Teacher Corps will be ex- 
panded and extended, for the successes thus 
far prove it to be essential in meeting the 
challenges of modern America.” 


Arkansas 


Frank W. Smith, Superintendent of 
Schools, Menifee, Arkansas: “Teacher Corps 
members are getting a new type of training 
which fits perfectly in the scheme of things, 
as designs of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity are portraying and as the modern 
educational practices determined the aca- 
demic and professional procedures necessary 
to meet today’s intellectual and economic 
needs.” 

State of Arkansas Governor’s Council on 
Childhood Development: “The Arkansas 
Teacher Corps program which is funded by 
the U.S. Office of Education, approved by 
the Arkansas State Department of Educa- 
tion, directed by the State College of Arkan- 
sas and functions in 10 local school districts 
represents an impressive means of provid- 
ing specialized services to disadvantage 
children in elementary schools. Further, the 
Teacher Corps program is providing a sys- 
tematic means whereby teacher training pro- 
grams can be evaluated and important 
changes can be instituted. The Governor’s 
Council on Childhood Development wishes, 
therefore, to endorse and support the Arkan- 
sas program because it has (a) demonstrated 
that cooperative relationships between col- 
leges and local schools can be established; 
(b) initiated change in teacher training pro- 
cedures, and (c) emphasized that individual 
assistance will enable disadvantaged children 
to realize sigfinificant benefits from their 
formal educational experiences.” 


California 


Laurence A. Elrod, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cutler-Orosi School District, Orosi, 
California: “I see in the Teacher Corps an- 
other dimension added to the district which 
will provide well trained teachers at the end 
of two years. With this additional manpower 
supplied by federal funds, the faculty will 
have more time to devote to imaginative and 
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creative teaching experience to enhance the 
education of all kids.” 


Florida 


John Beery, Dean of School of Education, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida: 
“I feel that Teachers Corps is the best 
program I presently know of to secure effec- 
tive and committed teachers for our schools 
in disadvantaged areas.” 

H. Franklin Williams, Dean, University 
College, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida, and Chairman, Economic Oppor- 
tunity Program Miami, Florida: "I have been 
aware of the needs for special teacher skills 
in schools in disadvantaged areas, My con- 
versation with members of the Teacher Corps 
and with the faculty and master teachers 
who work with them, convinces me that 
the Teacher Corps offers one way to get the 
nec skills to those schools. The special 
knowledge of the community and the dedica- 
tion which these candidates acquire must 
certainly enrich the educational resources 
of this country.” 

Coconut Grove Ministerial Alliance, Miami, 
Florida; Reverend T. Wright, President; 
Father Theodore Gibson, Secretary: “We be- 
lieve the Teacher Corps is one of the finest 
programs for better education that has been 
on the horizon for a pretty long time.” 

James McKenna, Principal, Tucker Ele- 
mentary School, Miami, Florida: The 
Teacher Corps has enabled the schools to 
experiment and discover new and more ap- 
propriate ways to instruct children who are 
having little success in their academic ex- 
periences. These teachers are being properly 
equipped with the skills that are essential 
for coping with the learning disabilities of 
our children. Not only are they being afford- 
ed an opportunity to become more effective 
in their instructional programs, but they 
are also gaining an awareness and under- 
standing of the environmental factors that 
contribute to the child's learning. They have 
informed themselves on the problems they 
think are community and the agencies at- 
tempting to solve them. This program has 
given a ray of hope that our schools will have 
more teachers with the dedication to per- 
severe, the skills to achieve success, and the 
knowledge and desire to bring about 
change.” 

Mrs. Charles Williams, Assistant Principal, 
Booker T. Washington School, Miami, 
Florida: “The Teacher Corps is a relatively 
new program in the United States but with- 
out a doubt, will have effectiveness for a 
long-range educational program and long- 
needed uplift. There is no question about 
its value.” 

Terence O’Connor, Teacher Corps Coordi- 
nator, Dade County Public School, Miami, 
Florida: “The carrying out of many effec- 
tive programs in our schools in Dade County 
would have been impossible without the 
extra assistance from teams from the 
Teacher Corps.” 

Manola Reyes, Spanish News Editor, Miami, 
Florida: “The Teacher Corps has been 
recently formed but in its short life has 
proven to be a bridge of understanding be- 
tween cultures.” 

Georgia 

John W. Letson, Superintendent, Atlanta 
Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia: “Atlanta 
just ran a statistical analysis last spring on 
the performance and attitudes of Teacher 
Corpsmen, Title I teachers and regular class- 
room teachers. Teacher Corpsmen made the 
highest rating—well above any other group. 
I think this shows that Teacher Corps train- 
ing has significant bearing on the perform- 
ance and attitudes of its members.” 

Hawaii 


The Honolulu Star Bulletin, October 25, 
1967, Honolulu, Hawaii: “The idea for the 
Teacher Corps is buttressed by records—the 
records of youngsters who drop out of school, 
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the records of police and courts, the records 
of generation after generation who retain a 
place on welfare or seldom move far from 
that niche.” 

Illinois 


James F. Redmond, Superintendent, Chi- 
cago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois—In- 
creasing Desegregation of Faculties, Students 
and Vocational Education Programs: “Re- 
cruiting, Preparation and Early Development 
of Teachers . . . Cooperative efforts between 
the Chicago Public Schools and teacher prep- 
aration institutions should emphasize in- 
structions regarding the city and initial work 
contact in the innercity through student 
teaching, cooperative work-study, Teacher 
Corps, and service as teacher aides.” 

Jerome Sachs, President, Northeastern Illi- 
nois State, Chicago, Illinois and Chairman, 
Chicago Teacher Corps Consortium: “Chica- 
go’s Teacher Corps—a six-college complex 
collaborating with Chicago Public Schools— 
pools the resources of the seven institutions 
to develop a common curriculum for inner- 
city school teachers. School personnel, as well 
as faculty from the six universities, 
cooperate in planning courses which 
are taught by the best faculty avail- 
able from the six colleges and other Chicago 
universities. We believe this experimental 
program will uncover new ways to harness 
Chicago’s tremendous educational and com- 
munity resources to the solution of ghetto 
school problems.” 

Miss Maude Carson, Principal, Jensen Ele- 
mentary School, Chicago, Illinois: “The 
Teacher Corps is a tremendous way to train 
prospective teachers. It takes them away 
from pure textbook training and puts them 
in live situations while they’re getting their 
theory so that they can apply and/or modify 
the theory in practice. It is not only a time- 
saver, but a more practical way to develop 
teaching skills. I feel that it also gives the 
school a chance to use these special people to 
experiment with different kinds of groupings 
such as special reading and special math 
groupings. It provides the children in my 
community with an opportunity for orga- 
nized, supervised, creative recreational and 
educational hours in the community. This 
has tended to link the school, the parents and 
the community more closely. I wish all pro- 
spective teachers could have been through 
such a program,” 

Burton Friedman, Principal, Oakenwald 
North Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois: 
“Teacher Corps has been an asset in my 
school. These are my reasons: The Teacher 
Corps people bring into the school another 
point of view. They also bring a fresh young 
vitality and exhuberance into inner city 
schools which was needed to stimulate some 
teachers who had been teaching for a long 
period of time and had gotten into a sort of 
doldrum. Helping to train the interns of the 
Teacher Corps, is also helping the adminis- 
tration to review and where necessary re- 
vamp programs in my school. Teacher Corps 
also gives an opportunity to do extra things 
such as better training for the day-to-day 
substitutes and supervisory work that would 
not be otherwise possible. 

“In my school, in my experience, the 
Teacher Corps team has formed another link 
to the community. For example, there has 
been no Headstart program but the Teacher 
Corps moved into a school program which 
had already been instituted by people in the 
community but which had no trained per- 
sonnel. This project is located in one of the 
low cost housing developments in the South 
Side of Chicago adjacent to the school. They 
give time and talent to this school project 
working with parents, and have had so much 
success that the program is now being 
expanded.” 

Mrs. Hermese Roberts, Principal, Mayo 
Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois: “I be- 
lieve the Teacher Corps is a very wonderful 
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idea and in my school the interns have per- 
formed well. I feel that Teacher Corps could 
set a new model for teacher training that 
would be beneficial to all teacher training 
programs.” 

Citizens Schools Committee, Chicago, mi- 
nois: “The Citizens Schools Committee of 
Chicago applauds the concept of the Teacher 
Corps and the efforts of the young men and 
women who are enrolled in it. By working 
both in a school and in that section of the 
inner-city where it is located, a Corpsman is 
able to effect that mutual understanding and 
intercommunication which is essential to 
the task of arousing and sustaining a pupil’s 
desire and ability to learn. A college graduate 
who voluntarily assumes this difficult, time- 
consuming, poorly paid task is performing a 
very valuable service.” 


Indiana 


Donald Dake, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, South Bend, Indiana: “I think the 
quality of the interns is outstanding. They 
are extremely interested in the students, the 
instruction and the community life. They 
have been able to do things in the com- 
munity that teachers have not had the time 
to do. We have teachers who have taught in 
these schools for years and they are now 
saying, ‘We thought we knew how to teach 
but we don’t know how to teach inner-city 
children.’ I think the Teacher Corps concept 
is a way to make an impact on this problem.” 

Daniel McDevitt, Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Education: “The Teacher Corps 
hasn't really identified anything new in the 
way of problems. However it has identified 
some successful methods and approaches 
that probably should be studied and attempts 
should be made to incorporate these into 
regular teacher training programs. As an 
example, all secondary teachers, regardless 
of the speciality, should have a backgound 
in basic reading techniques, many of which 
the Corps has found successful.” 


Kentucky 


James Cawood, Superintendent of Schools, 
Harlan County, Kentucky: “I think the 
Teacher Corpsmen have been most helpful 
and have served in the deprived areas very 
well. They are a dedicated group and have 
been willing to help and work in any area in 
which they can be helpful. In the lunchroom, 
classroom, and in the community they are 
quite an enrichment to the community. I 
have had no report of any conflict and we 
have had three groups up here. This is better 
than many government programs. It is a well 
accepted program by the teachers, the stu- 
dents, the community, the Board of Educa- 
tion and myself. It is a very fine pr $ 
It points the way for education to better 
itself by allowing trainees to earn while they 
learn. The state should try to initiate a 
program similar to Teacher Corps. It is a very 
fine program.” 

Jack M. Meisburg, Administrative Assistant 
for Instruction, Louisville Publie Schools, 
Louisville, Kentucky: “The Teacher Corps is 
a splendid idea! It has helped to bring on a 
new era of cooperation between the college 
campus and the public school system which 
is mutually advantageous. In fact it is dif- 
ficult to decide who benefits most: the 
Corpsmen, the cooperating teachers, the 
supervisory staff of the school system, the 
college departments of education, or the 
children. I suspect it is all of these, equally. 
We are enthusiastic about continuing the 
program.” 

Mrs. Carrie Smith, Principal, Perry Ele- 
mentary School, Louisville, Kentucky: “I am 
very happy to have the Teacher Corps team 
in the building. They are a help to the 
children particularly in the disadvantaged 
area. The teams are energetic and coopera- 
tive and helpful to the teacher and children. 
Everything I know of these people is to their 
credit. I do hope that this program will be 
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continued. The Corpsmen are a help and 
inspire the people in the community. They 
present a good image . what we need. 
They have leadership and we hope some of 
them will stay here in Louisville. They are 
really a credit and I do hope the program 
will last for a long, long time.“ 

Owen B. Smith, Principal, Johnson School, 
Lexington, Kentucky: “It is a big help in the 
school system. It gives the kids individual 
help. It provides more personnel in the 
schools so each teacher has more time to 
devote to such small groups as reading 
groups. The Teacher Corpsmen can teach 
one reading group while the teacher works 
with another. The program has been a help 
and should be continued.” 


Louisiana 


Carl J. Dolce, Superintendent, New Or- 
leans Public Schools, New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana: “The Teacher Corps effort in New 
Orleans Public Schools has been a very suc- 
cessful one. Activities engendered by the 
Teacher Corps are providing the seeds for 
long overdue and, hopefully, more success- 
ful educational interventions. We look for- 
ward to continuation of this project.” 

Jof I. Giarrusso, Superintendent of Police, 
New Orleans, Louisiana: “Credit for the suc- 
cess of the community relations program at 
Gerttown should be given to you and the 
many other (Teacher Corps) people who 
have worked so diligently on this project. 
We all have a unity of purpose in mind and 
that is to improve conditons in these under- 
privileged areas.” 

Michigan. 


Norman Drachler, Superintendent of 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan: “Despite the 
usual problems of organization and program 
occurring in any school-university coopera- 
tive venture, there is reason to believe that 
the Teacher Corps is proving effective both 
as a way of preparing teachers and recruit- 
ing teachers for the inner-city. 

“The on-the-job training has included a 
variety of experiences which appear to have 
been productive for school and children as 
well as a part of the training process. Those 
experiences have ranged from the establish- 
ment of after school activities such as cook- 
ing, art, drama, dancing, negro history, bas- 
ketball and travel clubs, to working with the 
community to set up a pre-school hour 
during the day where mothers can partici- 
pate in a parent education program with 
their children, to other kinds of community 
action such as successfully petitioning Parks 
and Recreation to open a local facility on 
Saturday and Sunday. In addition, Corps- 
men have tutored individuals in small 
groups. The principal at Northern credits a 
career conference with in the num- 
ber of college-bound students at that school. 
Corpsmen have conducted classes and in at 
least one school they have established a 
materials center where, under the direction 


school. From all indications, including the 
evaluations of principals and our own con- 
sultant, these activities are of great value in 
the preparation of the Corpsmen, even as 
they bear fruit to the school Twen 


nineteen and four team leaders 


th 
eee erp! have agreed to teach 


in the inner-city. 
J. Wilmer Menge, Dean, College of Educa- 
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in this community. We are in our second 
year of operation, and have 62 interns in the 
field. The Teacher Corps is one of the most 
realistic and relevant approaches to prepar- 
ing urban teachers and in serving disadvan- 
taged children at the same time. The impact 
on the college is positive and is infusing 
changes in our regular teacher preparation 
program. We are especially supportive of the 
close working relationship between the col- 
lege and cooperating school systems in the 
program.” 

Edward Fort, Superintendent of Schools, 
Inkster, Michigan: “The team of Teacher 
Corps specialists which is operating in the 
Inkster, Michigan, school system at Carver 
Elementary School, has rendered a singularly 
significant service. Not only has its involve- 
ment made a discernible difference in the 
lives of youngsters with whom the team is 
working, but its liaison with parents has re- 
sulted in increased open lines of communica- 
tion between the home and school. Teacher 
Corps must not only be retained, but 
expanded.” 

R. Clayton Jones, Assistant Executive Di- 
rector, Pontiac Housing Commission, 
Pontiac, Michigan: “I believe the Teacher 
Corps can and will play an important 
role in developing communications channels 
between the parents and the teachers, espe- 
cially in the area of minority group prob- 
lems. During recent discussions held relative 
to this area, it became quite clear that many 
teachers were actually isolated and insulated 
as far as understanding the problems of 
minority group students. The Teacher Corps 
can serve as an in-service training program 
to sensitize teachers to these problem areas.” 

B. C. VanKoughnatt, Teacher Corps Co- 
ordinator, Pontiac, Michigan: The five teams 
of Teacher Corps interns in Pontiac, Michigan 
have contributed to the educational program 
of our schools. We are interested in the con- 
tinuation and expansion of a Teacher Corps 

The immediate benefits are equally 
divided between help given students and the 
liaison between school and community.” 

Minnesota 


John B. Davis, Jr., Superintendent, Min- 
neapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota: “As the superintendent of schools 
in Worcester, Massachusetts and more re- 
cently the superintendent in Minneapolis, I 
can report an early recognition of the value 
of the Teacher Corps as an agent for unify- 
ing the efforts of local school districts, teach- 
er training colleges, deprived communities 
and concerned and competent young adults 
into a combined attack upon the problems of 
poverty through education. It is our 
earnest hope that more adequate appropria- 
tions by the present Congress will make 
possible a realization of the potential role 
Teacher Corps can play in effecting an im- 
provement in educational opportunities for 
all American children.” 

Larry E. Harris, Director, Urban Coalition 
of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
“You can be assured that we will do every- 
thing possible to help the people of our 
community become more aware of this ex- 
cellent (Teacher Corps) program and to 
provide whatever support we can.” 

Mississippi 

Carl Loftin, Superintendent, Marion Coun- 
ty Schools, Columbia, Mississippi: “The 
Teacher Corps is a very good program and 
I personally would like to see it set up per- 
manently for training future teachers.” 

Sam Spinks, Superintendent, Hattiesburg 
Public Schools, Hattiesburg, Mississippi: 
“The use of the ‘team approach’ has been an 
excellent way of integration of 
faculty. Acceptance by a small group and a 
limited number of schools has spread over 
the entire system.” 

Nebraska 


Howard Moeckel, Superintendent of 
Schools, Winnebesas Nebraska: “Two years 
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of actual experience should give interns a 
professional sense of competence in handling 
the unique and recurring situations in 
schools in problem areas.” 

James Cisar, Principal, Howard Kennedy 
School, Omaha, Nebraska: “I would like to 
see the Teacher Corps become a permanent 
service supported by the local Board of Edu- 
cation. This type of service training is an 
asset to our school and community as well 
as to the individual intern who, because of 
this experience, will have a more thorough 
background and understanding of the prob- 
lems existing in poverty areas.” 

New York 


Joseph Manch, Superintendent, Buffalo 
Public Schools, Buffalo, New York: 

“The Buffalo Public Schools has had an 
excellent experience with the Teacher Corps 
over the past two years. The program has 
provided our schools with a highly innova- 
tive service of great value to both inner-city 
pupils and teachers. 

“Aside from the value of having Teacher 
Corps teams operating in the schools, the 
program offers an opportunity for a close 
working relationship with the State Univer- 
sity of New York College at Buffalo. This has 
been of great value to the Buffalo Public 
Schools and the college. The innovative prac- 
tices which were initiated and carried out by 
the Corps in cooperation with the schools has 
provided new educational procedures which 
are being added to our existing program. 

“In conclusion, we are extremely pleased 
with all aspects of our experience with the 
‘Teacher Corps. Because of our satisfaction we 
are eager to participate in another cycle of 
the program and are prepared to offer fullest 
cooperation in assuring its success.” 

Bernard E. Donovan, Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City, New York: 

“Our experience this year already indi- 
cates that the interns constitute a valuable 
resource for the enrichment of education, and 
that the training received by Teacher Corps 
interns is extremely valuable in enabling 
them to better cope with the problems of 
teaching disadvantaged children. Also our 
school system is being provided with a reser- 
voir of additional teachers.” 


North Carolina 


Paul Buchanan, Superintendent, Jackson 
County Schools, Sylva, North Carolina: 

“It’s as though Teacher Corps were de- 
signed especially for Canada Township.” 

J. H. Melton, Superintendent, Haywood 
County School System, Waynesville, North 
Carolina: 

“The Teacher Corps is an excellent example 
of local, state, and federal cooperation in a 
critical area of our society. This program is 
having a profound influence on the profes- 
sion in the form of changes in teacher certifi- 
cation, techniques and methods; the role and 
responsibility of a teacher; and the relation- 
ship of the teacher to the community and its 
problems. Too long have we uttered pious 
words about the child-centered school and 
the community-minded teacher while both 
drifted farther away from reality. Corpsmen 
are bringing us back to the needs of children 
and the real problems of our communities.” 

Mrs. Gertie Moss, Principal, Canada Town- 
ship, Canada, North Carolina: 

“For the first time, the children and their 
parents feel like they are really people. We 
have all begun to hold our heads a little 
higher because CAP, VISTA, and the Teacher 
Corps, have come into our community to 
help us.” 

Ohio 

Paul W. Briggs, Superintendent, Cleveland 
Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio: “The Teach- 
er Corps has provided a useful service in 
Cleveland's central city schools and their 
neighborhoods. Bright, able, and committed, 
Cleveland’s Corpsmen have not only done 
their jobs well in the schools but they have 
also involved themselves with the community 
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agencies of Greater Cleveland. Their activities 
include tutoring and counseling at the Bell 
Center in Hough, working with Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps drop-outs to help them 
stay on the job, developing special reading 
classes for Central and Glenville youth, 
teaching at Cleveland’s Adult Education 
Center. 

“I believe that Corpsmen will be better 
inner-city school teachers because of their 
extended work-study internship which com- 
bines university study with actual work in 
city schools and communities. The Corps is 
particularly useful to us because we are 
training people to work with the disad- 
vantaged.“ 

Oregon 

Willard Fletcher, Teacher Corps Coordina- 
tor, School District #1, Portland, Oregon: 
“Local recruitment has shown that we have 
fine local resources. The caliber of this year’s 
Teacher Corps recruits leaves nothing to be 
desired.” 

Pennsylvania 

Mark R. Shedd, Superintendent, School 
District of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: “Sim- 
ple statistics indicate that our response to 
the needs of urban, and particularly inner- 
city, children and youth have a long way 
to go. Quick ‘gimicky’ responses and pro- 
grams have not effected significant results 
in our attempts to grapple with the func- 
tioning of the schools which should serve 
these children. If anything they have only 
reaffirmed the central significance of the 
teacher and his approach. At a time when 
teacher unions speak more and more of 
the impossibility of the task, the Teacher 
Corps has responded with powerful and 
hopeful alternatives within Philadelphia 
schools. 

“I have been impressed, indeed, personally 
revitalized, by the spirit of commitment to 
urban children which Teacher Corps mem- 
bers bring with them—a spirit concretized 
in a storefront community center serving 
the young people of one of our most troubled 
high schools, in a mobile bookstore serving 
the North Philadelphia community which 
lacks a single bookstore; in the study centers 
conducted in four homes within an elemen- 
tary school neighborhood; in a drop-out 
program organized in collaboration with the 
Temple University Mental Health Center. 

“Teacher Corps members have explored 
and discovered new ways to reach children. 
They have accomplished, in many schools, 
a new oneness of purpose between teachers, 
parents, and children. Their achievements 
are real and solid. But it is their process 
which counts. It is a process which is con- 
tributing to a growing conviction that the 
emergence of a new school system within our 
city is not a lost dream, but a possibility.” 

Sidney P. Marland, Jr., Superintendent, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania: “The Teacher Corps is doing an 
excellent job in training your people as 
teachers to understand the problems of chil- 
dren and their parents in a deprived com- 
munity. The neighborhood school laboratory 
is providing experiences designed to foster 
community involvement. In addition strategy 
of teaching are based upon the problems 
presented. 

“Our program has an excellent background 
of university work in the cycle of human 
growth, development and learning. Sociology 
and economic understanding are vital to our 
training of the corps interns. 

“The first cycle interns are really begin- 
ning to find the ‘feel’ for full-time teaching.” 

Marcus Foster, Principal, Simon Gratz 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: “At 
Simon Gratz High School, which is in the 
heart of the pocket of poverty, a disad- 
vantaged community has great need of 
teachers who have an understanding of sub- 
ject matter and of the community. The 
2 Corps has demonstrated proficiency 

in both. In a recent mobilization of com- 
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munity support for the expansion of the 
high school, the Teacher Corps played a 
prominent part in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the public the disadvantaged that 
plague our city. The situation of overcrowd- 
ing has, for a number of years, denied our 
students maximum intelligent fulfillment. 
The Teacher Corps has also helped to cure 
this situation.” 

Leon Osview, Assistant Dean, College of 
Education, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: “Temple University’s College 
of Education is now operating some 22 co- 
operative programs with the Philadelphia 
School District. In our judgment, Teacher 
Corps is quite probably the most significant 
of these, for several basic reasons. One is 
that Teacher Corps’ planning and work ex- 
periences are contributing new, exciting and 
effective ideas to our entire teacher educa- 
tion program. The second is we are really 
preparing—for the first time—teachers who 
are specialists in teaching children from the 
urban ghettos. The third is that our coopera- 
tive relationship with school district and 
community people have been greatly 
strengthened. A fourth is that Corpsmen 
success has changed the attitudes of Phila- 
delphia from hostile to supportive, not only 
for Teacher Corps but for many other pro- 
grams as well. We hope that Teacher Corps 
in some form or another becomes a perma- 
nent institution.” 


Puerto Rico 


Juan Antonio Otero Colon, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Torrecillas Parcelas, Morovis, 
Puerto Rico: “There is a favorable attitude 
of Corpsmen toward their work and toward 
school. They have felt the necessity of work- 
ing out projects leading up to improve the 
teaching-learning situation and the relation- 
ships between teachers, directors, students, 
and community.” 

Rhode Island 


Charles O’Connor, Superintendent, Provi- 
dence Public Schools, Providence, Rhode 
Island: “I feel that the Teacher Corps has 
been of inestimable value to the Providence 
School Department in achieving its goal of 
city-wide integration. Through the cooper- 
ation of the Teacher Corps personnel, we 
have been able to reduce class size in the 
ghetto schools of the city and to achieve a 
degree of mediation never before tried in this 
system.” 

Tennessee 


Tipton Estep, Superintendent, Carter 
County Schools, Elizabethton, Tennessee: 
“We were skeptical of Teacher Corps at first, 
but now that we have learned what a tre- 
mendous contribution they are making to 
our school system we wouldn’t know what 
to do without them. Some of the contribu- 
tions which come to mind are: First, they're 
providing tutorial assistance for some of our 
most disadvantaged pupils. Secondly, they're 
helping to reduce the teacher-pupil ratio in 
some of our most overcrowded schools. 
Thirdly, they're operating community centers 
in our county. And last they’re finally get- 
ting parents involved in an adult basic edu- 
cation program which we feel will be of 
value to the total school system.” 

Robert Grindstaff, Principal, Pine Grove 
School, Hampton, Tennessee: “I didn’t want 
anything to do with the Teacher Corps when 
it first came here. As you know, I have the 
most unusual school in this county, 23 stu- 
dents, grades one through eight and no mod- 
ern facilities, Well, after a while I gave your 
intern a chance to do something. Now he has 
actually taken four of the grades and is teach- 
ing them some modern stuff. His influence in 
the community has helped the parents a 
lot, They finally started to be interested in 
our program and to make demands on the 
school system. I think he is a great asset to 
our total program.” 

Everett Gilley, Princi 


pal, Bernard School, 
Johnson City, Tennessee: 


“I would like to 
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say ‘Amen’ to the praises of the Teacher 
Corps. I don’t know what I did before they 
came to my school and this community. But 
I guess now I would have to close the doors 
if they left. We can see many innovations 
taking place as a result of Teacher Corpsmen 
here. I'm just happy to be associated with 
them.” 

William Hunt, Superintendent, Washington 
County Schools, Jonesboro, Tennessee: The 
Teacher Corps is really doing more than it 
was expected to do. In addition to providing 
some much needed assistance in our dis- 
advantaged schools, Corpsmen are bringing 
about change in the methods of teaching in 
many traditional teachers. They are doing 
extensive research and service to help us 
know more about the problems of the people 
in our community. I just wouldn’t see how 
we could get along without them now.” 

Teras 

Keith H. Ferrell, Teacher Corps Coordina- 
tor, El Paso Independent School District, 
El Paso, Texas: “Our Teacher Corps members 
sort of made life worth while in a school 
where all of us work extra hard to make that 
extra measure of progress with children who 
have so far to go to make it to equal footing 
with other young people in our society. We 
think it takes a little more of everything in 
our school to do the job... . and most of all 
a little more of pupil personnel services as 
well as the extended instruction.” 

Rodolfo A. de la Garza, Superintendent, 
Rio Grande City Consolidated I.S.D., Rio 
Grande City, Texas: “From the purely educa- 
tional point of view, the Teacher Corps, in 
my opinion, is the best that Washington has 
come up with.“ 

A migrant parent, Ben-Bolt Palito-Blanco 
School District, Ben-Bolt, Texas: “These 
people have done more for our kids than we 
have done. When they’re gone, it will all stop 
unless we start helping now so we can do it 
all when they leave.“ 


Virginia 
S. B. McMullen, Member of Executive 
Committee PTA, Gloucester, Virginia: “We 


wish that a Teacher Corps team could remain 
with us forever.“ 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FUNERAL SERVICES FOR DR. 
MARTIN LUTHER KING 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, during the 
most impressive services yesterday at the 
Ebenezer Baptist Church in Atlanta, Ga., 
for Dr. Martin Luther King, and then 
the long march to Morehouse College, 
where the afternoon services were held, 
and the very impressive services which 
took place there, a number of things were 
said which would be very worthwhile to 
have before us. 

I ask unanimous consent that a very 
impressive statement by the mentor of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, who was Dr. L. 
Harold DeWolfe, dean of Wesiey Theo- 
logical Seminary, which was made as a 
tribute, at the Ebenezer Baptist Church, 
together with the eulogy delivered by 
Dr. Benjamin Mays, retired president of 
Morehouse College, be made a part of my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the eulogies 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TRIBUTE BY Dr, L. HAROLD DE WOLFE 

This is our prayer. Grant us thy gracious 
benediction. 

It was my privilege to teach Martin Luther 
King, to march with him in Mississippi, 
agonize and pray with him in the midst of 
the worst violence at St. Augustine, to spend 
many hours counseling with him, to go 
through great volumes of his private papers 
organizing them, to spend many days and 
nights in his home. I know the innermost 
thoughts of this man as deeply as I know 
that of any man on earth. It has been the 
highest privilege of my life, this personal 
friendship. 

Martin Luther King spoke with the 
tongues of men and of angels. Now those elo- 
quent lips are stilled. His knowledge ranged 
widely and his prophetic wisdom penetrated 
deeply into human affairs. Now that knowl- 
edge and that wisdom have been transcended 
as he shares in the divine wisdom of eternity. 


LIGHTHOUSE OF HOPE 


The Apostle Paul has told us that when 
all other experiences and virtues of human- 
ity have been left behind, faith, hope and 
love remain. But the greatest of these is love. 

Martin exemplified all three in the rarest 
intensity. Amid the tempestuous seas and 
treacherous storms of injustice, hate and vio- 
lence which threatened the very life of man- 
kind, his faith was a solid, immovable rock. 
He received hundreds of threats upon his 
life, yet for 13 years he walked among them 
unafraid. His single commitment was to do 
God's will for Him; his trust was in God 
alone. 

On that rock of faith God raised in him a 
lighthouse of hope. No white backlash nor 
black backlash nor massive indifference 
could cause him to despair. He dreamed a 
dream of world brotherhood and unlike most 
of us he gave himself absolutely to work for 
the fulfillment of this inspired hope. In that 
lighthouse of hope God lighted in Martin a 
torch of love. He loved all men. Even the 
hate-filled foe of all he represented he tried 
sympathetically to understand. 

He sought to relieve the slavery of the op- 
pressors as well as that of the oppressed. 
While overborne by incredible pressures upon 
his time and energy he yet had time to 
bring comfort and counsel to a bereaved boy 
he had never seen before or to park a car 
for a confused woman who was a complete 
stranger. 

What a legacy of love is left to his faith- 
ful and gifted wife and these four dear chil- 
dren. They now share his dream, his faith, 
hope and love. They and the faithful little 
band of nonviolent crusaders who have been 
unfailingly with him from Montgomery all 
the way to Memphis. They are too few, they 
who have already made such a costly 
sacrifice. 

It is now for us, all the millions of the 
living who care, to take up his torch of love. 
It is for us to finish his work, to end the 
awful destruction in Vietnam, to root out 
every trace of race prejudice from our lives, 
to bring the massive powers of this nation 
to aid the oppressed and to heal the hate- 
scared world. 

God rest your soul, dear Martin. You have 
fought the good fight. You have finished 
your course. You have kept the faith. Yours 
is now the triumphant crown of righteous- 
ness. Your dream is now ours. May God make 
us worthy and able to carry your torch of 
love and march on to brotherhood. Amen. 

THE EULOGY 

Members of the bereaved family, distin- 
guished citizens of the world, ladies and 
gentlemen. 

To your great delight I'm cutting about 
five minutes off of this eulogy. 
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To be honored by being requested to give 
the eulogy at the funeral of Dr. Martin 
Luther King is like asking one to eulogize 
his deceased son, so close and so precious 
was he to me. 

Our friendship goes back to his student 
days here at Morehouse. It is not an easy 
task, Nevertheless I accepted with a sad heart 
and with full knowledge of my inadequacy 
to do justice to this good man. 

It was my desire that if I predeceased Dr. 
King he would pay tribute to me on my final 
day. It was his wish that if he predeceased 
me I would deliver the homily at his funeral. 
Fate has decreed that I eulogize him. I wish 
it might have been otherwise for after all I 
am three score years and 10 and Martin Lu- 
ther is dead at 39. 

How strange. 

God called the grandson of a slave on his 
father’s side and the grandson of a man born 
during the Civil War on his mother’s side 
and said to him—Martin Luther—“Speak to 
America about war and peace. Speak to 
America about social justice and racial dis- 
crimination. Speak to America about its obli- 
gation to the poor and speak to America 
about nonviolence.” 

Let it be thoroughly understood that our 
deceased brother did not embrace nonvio- 
lence out of fear or cowardice. Moral courage 
was one of his noblest virtues. As Mahatma 
Gandhi challenged the British empire with- 
out a sword and won, Martin Luther King 
Jr, challenged the interracial injustice of his 
country without a gun. He had faith to be- 
lieve that he would win the battle for social 
justice. 

COURAGE IS HAILED 

I make bold to assert that it took more 
courage for Martin Luther to practice non- 
violence than it took his assassin to fire the 
fatal shot. The assassin is a coward. He com- 
mitted his dastardly deed and fied. When 
Martin Luther disobeyed an unjust law, he 
suffered the consequences of his action. He 
never ran away and he never begged for 
mercy. 

He returned to Birmingham jail to serve 
his time. Perhaps he was more courageous 
than soldiers who fight and die on the 
battlefield. 

There is an element of compulsion in their 
dying. But when Martin Luther faced death 
again and again, and finally embraced it, 
there was no external pressure. He was acting 
on an inner urge that drove him on, more 
courageous than those who advocate vio- 
lence as a way out, for they carry weapons 
of destruction for defense, But Martin Luth- 
er faced the dogs, the police, jails, heavy 
criticism, and finally death, and he never 
carried a gun, not even a pocket knife to de- 
fend himself. 

He had only his faith in a just God to 
rely on and his belief that thrice is he armed 
who has his quarrels just—the faith that 
Browning writes about when he says: “One 
who never turned his back but marched to 
press forward never doubted that clouds 
would break, never dreamed that right, 
though worsted, wrong would triumph... .” 


BELONGS TO POSTERITY 


Coupled with moral courage was Martin 
Luther Jr.’s capacity to love people. Though 
deeply committed to a program of freedom 
for Negroes, he had a love and a deep con- 
cern for all kinds of people. He drew no dis- 
tinction between the high and the low, none 
between the rich and the poor. He believed 
especially that he was sent to champion the 
cause of the man farthest down. He would 
probably have said: “If death had to come 
I am sure there was no greater cause to die 
for than fighting to get a just wage for gar- 
bage collectors.” 

This man was suprarace, supranation, sup- 
radenomination, supraclass and supracul- 
ture. He belonged to the world and to man- 
kind. Now he belongs to posterity. 
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But there is a dichotomy in all of this. 
This man was loved by some and hated by 
others. If any man knew the meaning of 
suffering, Martin Luther knew—house bomb- 
ed, living day-by-day for 13 years under con- 
stant threat of death, maliciously accused of 
being a Communist, falsely accused of being 
insecure, insincere and seeking the limelight 
for his own glory, stabbed by a member of 
his own race, slugged in a hotel lobby, jailed 
30 times, occasionally deeply hurt because 
his friends betrayed him. 

And yet this man had no bitterness in his 
heart, no rancor in his soul, no revenge m nis 
mind, and he went up and down the length 
and breadth of this world preaching non- 
violence and the receptive power of love. 

He believed with all of his heart, mind and 
soul that the way to peace and brotherhood 
is through nonviolence, love and suffering. 
He was severely criticized for his opposition 
to the war in Vietnam. It must be said, how- 
ever, that one could hardly expect a prophet 
of King’s commitment to advocate nonvio- 
lence at home and violence in Vietnam. 

Nonviolence to King was total commitment 
not only in solving the problems of race in 
the United States but in solving the problems 
of the world. 

Surely, surely this man was called of God 
to his work. If Amos and Micah were proph- 
ets in the eighth century B.C., Martin Luther 
King Jr. was a prophet in the twentieth cen- 
tury. If Isaiah was called of God to prophesy 
in his day, Martin Luther was called of God 
to prophesy in his day. If Hosea was sent to 
preach love and forgiveness centuries ago, 
Martin Luther was sent to expound the doc- 
trine of nonviolence and forgiveness in the 
third quarter of the twentieth century. 

If Jesus was called to preach the Gospel 
to the poor, Martin Luther was called to bring 
dignity to the common man. If a prophet is 
one who interprets in clear and intelligible 
language the will of God, Martin Luther Jr. 
fits that designation. If a prophet is one who 
does not seek popular causes to espouse but 
rather the causes which he thinks are right, 
Martin Luther qualifies on that score. 

NOT AHEAD OF TIME 

No, he was not ahead of his time. No man 
is ahead of his time. Every man is within his 
time. Each man must respond to the call of 
God in his lifetime and not somebody else’s 
time. 

Jesus had to respond to the call of God in 
the first century A.D. and not in the twen- 
tieth century. He had but one life to give. 
Jesus couldn’t wait. How long do you think 
Jesus would have had to wait for the consti- 
tuted authorities to accept him—25 years, 100 
years, 1,000 years, never? He died at 33. He 
couldn't wait. 

Paul, Copernicus, Martin Luther, the Prot- 
estant reformer, Gandhi and Nehru couldn't 
wait for another time. They had to act in 
their lifetimes. No man is ahead of his time. 

Abraham staying with his country in obe- 
dience to God’s call, Moses leading a re- 
bellious people to the Promised Land, Jesus 
dying on a cross, Galileo on his knees re- 
canting at 70, Lincoln dying of an assassin’s 
bullet, Woodrow Wilson crusading for a 
League of Nations, Martin Luther King Jr. 
fighting for justice for garbage collectors, 
none of these men were ahead of their time. 
With them the time is always right to do 
that which is right and that which needs to 
be done. 

Too bad, you say, Martin Luther Jr. died 
so young. I feel that way, too. But as I have 
said many times before, it isn’t how long one 
lives but how well. Jesus died at 33, Joan of 
Arc at 19, Byron and Burns at 36, Keats and 
Marlowe at 29 and Shelley at 30, Dunbar 
before 35, John Fitzgerald Kennedy at 46, 
William Rainey Harper at 49 and Martin 
Luther King Jr. at 39. 

It isn’t how long but how well. 
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PEOPLE RESPONSIBLE 


We all pray that the assassin will be ap- 
prehended and brought to justice but make 
no mistake, the American people are in part 
responsible for Martin Luther King’s death. 
The assassin heard enough condemnation of 
King and Negroes to feel that he had public 
support. H` knew that there were mil- 
lions of people in the United States who 
wished that King was dead. He had support. 
The Memphis officials must bear some of the 
guilt for Martin Luther King's assassina- 
tion. 

The strike should have been settled 
several weeks ago. The lowest paid man 
in our society should not have to strike to 
get a decent wage a century after eman- 
cipation and after the enactment of the 
18th, 14th and 15th Amendments. It should 
not have been necessary for Martin Luther 
King Jr. to stage marches in Montgomery, 
Birmingham, Selma and go to jail 30 times 
trying to achieve for his people those rights 
which people of lighter hue get by virtue 
of the fact that they are born white. 

We, too, are guilty of murder. It is a time 
for the American people to repent and make 
democracy equally applicable to all Ameri- 
cans. 

What can we do? We and not the assassin, 
we and not the President, we and not the 
apostles of hate, we represent here today 
America at its best. We have the power to 
make democracy function so that Martin 
Luther King and his kind will not have to 
march. 

DID NOT DIE IN VAIN 

What can we do? If we love Martin Luther 
King and respect him as this crowd surely 
testifies, let us see to it that he did not die 
in vain. Let us see to it that we do not dis- 
honor his name by trying to solve our prob- 
lems through rioting in the streets. 

Violence was foreign to his nature. He 
warned that continued riots could produce 
a Fascist state. But let us see to it also that 
the conditions that cause riots are promptly 
removed as the President of the United 
States is trying to get us to do. Let black and 
white alike search their hearts and if there 
be any prejudice in our hearts against inter- 
racial or ethnic groups let us exterminate it 
and let us pray, as Martin Luther would 
pray if he could: “Father forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

If we do this, Martin Luther King Jr., will 
have died a redemptive death for which all 
mankind will benefit. Morehouse will never 
be the same because Martin Luther came by 
here and the nation and the world will be 
indebted to him for a century to come. 

It is natural, therefore, that we here at 
Morehouse and Dr. Foster would want to 
memorialize him to serve as an inspiration 
to all students who study in this center. 

I close by saying to you what Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. believed: “If physical death 
was the price he had to pay to rid America 
of prejudice and injustice nothing could be 
more redemptive.” And to paraphrase words 
of the immortal John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
permit me to say that Martin Luther King 
Jr.'s unfinished work on earth must truly be 
our own. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one thing 
that was said, in a most modest way, by 
the assistant pastor of Ebenezer Baptist 
Church, Rev. Ronald English, and when 
I say modest, I mean it; the capacity of 
that church is under 250, and it has a 
relatively small congregation—I shall 
never forget. Listen to what this very fine 
young assistant pastor said. I hope I 
never forget the words, and I hope the 
Senate never forgets the words. 

He said: 


He who would blaspheme the name of Mar- 
tin Luther King will do violence in the 
streets. 
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I repeat: 
He who would blaspheme the name of Mar- 


tin Luther King will do violence in the 
streets. 


I have hardly in my lifetime ever heard 
anything so well put, carrying so much 
meaning, as that. Indeed, this was the 
whole life of Martin Luther King, and the 
assistant pastor said it in a way that, it 
seems to me, all the world can under- 
stand. I think it deserves to rank in 
modern terms with, “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” and other short, famous ex- 
pressions, as, in my faith, “Behold, I have 
given you a good doctrine. Forsake it 
not,” and many statements of the same 
kind. I repeat it on the Senate floor so 
that somewhere it may be preserved, I 
ask that the full text of Reverend Eng- 
lish’s prayer be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRAYER BY ENGLISH 


Let us bow our heads in a moment of 
solemn utterance. 

Eternal and everlasting God Our Father. 

The height of our aspirations, the depth 
of our existence, Thou who are the giver and 
sustainer of life, from Whom all things have 
come and to Whom all things shall return, 
we beseech Thy comforting presence in this 
hour of deepest bereavement. 

For our hearts are heavily laden with sor- 
row and remorse at the removal of one of 
history’s truest representatives of Thy Will 
and purpose for mankind. 

While we pray for comfort we pray for 
wisdom to guide our thoughts aright at this 
hour. For we, oh God, in our limited vision 
cannot begin to comprehend the full sig- 
nificance of this tragic occasion. 

And so we raise the perennial question of 
Job: “Why?” as we weep for the moment. 

Yet we are reminded by the best of the 
Christian tradition that in the total economy 
of the universe good will ultimately triumph. 
Though sorrow tarries for the night, joy 
comes in the morning. 

We know, oh God, that even in this little 
while of sorrow we need not weep for the 
deceased, for here was one man truly pre- 
pared to die. 


NO FEAR OF DEATH 


In his last hours he testified himself that 
he had been to the mountaintop, that his eyes 
had seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord. We know he had no fear of death. 

Help us to find consolation in the fact that 
his life was a gift given to us at this crucial 
juncture in our history out of the gracious- 
ness of Thy being. 

And so we had no real claims upon him. 
In the fullness of time he came and in the 
fullness of time he has gone. He knew where 
he came from and he knew where he was 
going. 

And so as we abide in this knowledge our 
gratitude will abate our sorrows. 

We know, oh God, that life is but a mo- 
ment in eternity and that he who lives for 
the moment will surely die, yet he who lives 
for eternity and dedicates his life to those 
ultimate principles of truth, justice and love 
as this man has done will never die. 

Inspire us to accept the imperative that 
his life so fully exemplifies—that we would 
not judge the worth of our lives by their 
physical longevity, but by the quality of their 
service to mankind. 

He has shown us how to live, oh God. He 
has shown us how to love. Yet the manner 
of his teaching and the manner of his being 
Was so strange and unfamiliar in our world, 
a world that abounds in war, hatred and 
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racism, a world that exhausts the wicked and 
crucifies the righteous, a world where a word 
of condemnation is familiar while a word of 
kindness is strange. 

So this man was a peculiar man. He taught 
@ peculiar teaching. So he was not of this 
world. So in the course of human events the 
forces of time, faith and the hopes of the 
oppressed converged upon a single man. 

Though once in a century the midwife of 
oppression snatches from the womb of his- 
tory a child of destiny, the record of events 
testifies to fact that history cannot bear the 
truth. 

We have witnessed the life of the crucified 
Christ and we have seen the slaying of Mar- 
tin Luther King. So like a wild carniverous 
beast that turns upon and devours them, 
history has turned once more upon its own 
because it could not bear the truth that he 
spoke or the judgment that he brought. 


CHALLENGE STATUS QUO 


And so, like Jesus, not only did Martin 
Luther King challenge the status quo, but 
he challenged our mode of existence, There- 
fore, like Jesus, he had to die as a martyr 
for a cause that challenged the world’s as- 
sumed posture of security. 

The light came into the darkness but the 
darkness knew it not. 

Oh God, our leader is dead. And so now 
the question that he posed during his life 
finds us in all its garing proportions: “Where 
do we go from here? Chaos or community.” 

We pray, oh Merciful Father, that the re- 
moval of this man will not nullify the reve- 
lation given through him. 

Undergird our feeble efforts with Thy 
strength and renew our courage to devote 
the full weight of our being to the ideas that 
he has thus far so nobly advanced. 

Deepen our commitment to nonviolence 
so that this country will not be run asunder 
by a frustrated segment of the black masses 
who would blaspheme the name of Martin 
Luther King by committing violence in that 
name, 

Grant that the Congress and President of 
this nation who have been so generous and 
gracious in their memorial tributes will be 
guided by the memory of this suffering serv- 
ant and return to the legislative halls deter- 
mined to pass without compromise or 
reservations legislation so vitally needed to 
preserve domestic tranquility and prevent 
social disruption, 

PRAYER FOR PEACE 

Grant, oh lover of peace, that we will effec- 
tively negotiate for a peaceful settlement in 
Vietnam to end the brutal slayings and com- 
munal atrocities committed in the name of 
democracy. 

Turn our hearts, oh God, to hear and re- 
spond to the echoes of this undying voice 
of the ages, a voice of love and reconciliation 
in the present, a voice of hope and confidence 
in the future. 

Grant that in response to his sacrificial 
death we will work toward that day when 
the long and tragic tune of man’s in- 
humanity to man will resolve into a chorus 
of peace and brotherhood. Then love will 
tread out the baleful sighs of anger and in 
its ashes plant a tree of peace. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


April 10, 1968 


TEMPORARY TRANSFER TO SINGLE 
DISTRICT OF CIVIL ACTIONS IN- 
VOLVING ONE OR MORE COMMON 
QUESTIONS OF FACT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair lay 
before the Senate a message from the 
House on S. 159. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 159) to 
provide for the temporary transfer to a 
single district for coordinated or con- 
solidated pretrial proceedings of civil 
actions pending in different districts 
which involve one or more common ques- 
tions of fact, and for other purposes, 
which were, on page 3, line 20, after “of” 
insert “the”. 

On page 5, line 3, after “for” insert 
die 

On page 5, line 4, strike out “tranfer” 
and insert transfer“. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, S. 159 
was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on March 4. The amendments are 
extremely minor. 

The word “the” is inserted on page 3, 
line 20. 

The word “an” is inserted on page 5, 
line 3. 

On page 5, line 4, there is a correction 
of the spelling of “transfer”. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CHARTER OF 
THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERI- 
CAN STATES 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in general, 
I believe that the amendments to the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States are useful and sensible and reflect 
well on the judgment of those who nego- 
tiated them. 

However, I feel that I would be remiss 
if I did not express my reservations to 
chapter III, article 8, which provides for 
the exclusion from membership of 
“political entities” whose territory was 
in dispute with an OAS member prior to 
December 18, 1964, until that dispute has 
been ended by peaceful procedure. 

As has been noted by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, this amendment to 
the charter would enable Venezuela to 
keep Guyana out and Guatemala to keep 
British Honduras out. 

It is my feeling that a policy of inclu- 
siveness would better serve the Organiza- 
tion of American States by bringing 
within this family of nations any Ameri- 
can states which care to participate with 
the Organization in promoting peace, 
justice, and stability in the hemisphere. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the vote on the treaty is taken, I 
would like to have the attention of Sen- 
ators and the attachés of the Senate. 

I have been informed that the next 
order of business after the treaty is dis- 
posed of will be a conference report on 
the supplemental appropriations. And I 
have been further informed that at that 
time a live quorum will be requested. 

I suggest, therefore, that the attachés 
of the Senate and the appropriate Sen- 
ate officials pass the word to each Sena- 
tor as he comes in and ask him please to 
stay on the floor for a little while so 
that he can hear the debate. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, our ask- 
ing for a live quorum was not with any 
desire to trouble anyone. We know that 
the time is short today, and we intend to 
shorten very much the time of debate. 

We would like to have an oppportu- 
nity to speak in the presence of Senators 
so that they will know what the matter 


is about and will be able to vote on it in A 


an informed manner. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION—PROTOCOL 
OF AMENDMENT TO THE CHAR- 
TER OF THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 1 o’clock having arrived, under the or- 
der entered on Monday, the Senate will 
now go into executive session to vote on 
the resolution of ratification on Execu- 
tive L (90th Cong., first sess.), protocol 
of amendment to the Charter of the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausch], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCarty], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Risicorr], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
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Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. MONTOYA], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
tore], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Rretcorr], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL], the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. MURPHY], and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from 
Ilinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from 
rizona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Kucne.], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Murpnuy], the 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 75, 
nays 0, as follows: 


No. 101 Ex.] 
YEAS—75 

Allott Gruening Morton 
Baker Hansen 
Bartlett Harris Mundt 
Bayh Hart Muskie 
Bennett Hartke Nelson 
Bible Hayden Pell 

5 Hill Percy 
Brewster Holland Prouty 
Brooke Hollings Proxmire 
Burdick Hruska Randolph 
Byrd, Va Inouye Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Scott 
Cannon Javits Smith 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 
Case Jordan, Idaho Spong 
Church Long, Mo. Stennis 
Clark Long, La Symington 
Cooper Magnuson Talmadge 
Cotton Mansfield Thurmond 
Dominick McGovern Tydings 
Ellender McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Metcalf Williams, Del 
Fong Miller Yarborough 
Fulbright Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Monroney Young, Ohio 

NATS—0 
NOT VOTING - 25 

Aken Hickenlooper Morse 
Anderson Kennedy, Mass. Murphy 
Curtis Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Dirksen Kuchel Pearson 
Dodd Lausche Ribicoff 
Eastland McCarthy Smathers 
Fannin McClellan Tower 
Gore McGee 
Hatfield Montoya 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Two-thirds of 
the Senate present and voting having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution of 
ratification is agreed to. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


SENATE SHOULD APPROVE EVEN 
STRONGER TRUTH-IN-LENDING 
BILL ALONG LINES PASSED BY 
THE HOUSE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on 
February 1, the House of Representatives 
approved S. 5, the truth-in-lending bill, 
by an overwhelming 382-to-4 vote. The 
bill will be considered by a House-Senate 
conference committee on Tuesday. 

The House strengthened and improved 
the Senate bill in a number of very im- 
portant ways. Representative LEONOR 
SULLIVAN, of Missouri, deserves the 
thanks of all consumers for her vigorous 
leadership in defending and improving 
the Senate bill. 

Of course, none of this excellent pro- 
tection for businessmen and consumers 
would be possible but for the extraordi- 
nary work of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. PROXMIRE], who, as the princi- 
pal author of S. 5 and chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Financial Institutions, 
at last brought a very good bill to the 
Senate floor. 

Mr. President, I am proud to have been 
a cosponsor of S. 5. I wish to make a few 
remarks today, however, not only as a co- 
sponsor, but also as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Business and Commerce 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. In recent weeks, our subcommit- 
tee has been conducting hearings on the 
need for a broad range of consumer pro- 
tection measures in retail installment 
sales. S. 5, of course, is a national bill 
and applies both to sales and cash loans. 

A number of the problems exposed by 
our District of Columbia hearings would 
be significantly ameliorated by provi- 
sions which the House added to S. 5. On 
the basis of my investigation of retail 
sales abuses in the District, therefore, I 
strongly urge the Senate conferees to 
accept the House amendments improving 
the truth-in-lending bill. 

Let me mention several of these im- 
provements. First, the House bill elimi- 
nates the exemption the Senate granted 
for credit transactions in which the serv- 
ice charge is $10 or less. This is a fine vic- 
tory for the average consumer, and, in- 
deed, for all families, since the exemp- 
tion would, in fact, deny this disclosure 
protection to the majority of ordinary 
transactions involving goods which cost 
as much as $100 to $110. 

Second, the House bill eliminates the 
Senate’s exemption permitting disclosure 
of monthly, rather than annual, rates for 
revolving credit charge accounts. If this 
exemption is not removed there is a real 
danger that a great percentage of con- 
sumer credit transactions would be 
quickly converted into revolving credit 
plans. This would, of course, defeat the 
purpose of the bill—to promote com- 
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parison shopping among competing 
sources credit by requiring disclosure of 
credit terms in readily comparable form. 

Moreover, this exemption would give 
large department stores and others an 
unfair advantage over small retailers 
and lending institutions. I do not think 
the Senate intends, or will defend, such a 
discriminatory exemption, and I think 
this House amendment should be agreed 
to 


Third, the House bill effectively limits 
the amount of workers' wages which can 
be garnisheed by creditors in order to in- 
sure that wage earners and their families 
will not be harassed into virtual penury, 
and reduced to despair. Garnishment of 
wages has become the modern equivalent 
of debtors’ prison, and most observers 
now agree that while debtors should pay 
their debts, they should not be subjected 
to harsh and inhumane collection 


pressures. 

In addition, this House amendment 
forbids any employer from dismissing an 
employee who is subject to a single gar- 
nishment. I have found in my investiga- 
tions that many employers follow a gen- 
eral practice of firing anyone whose 
Wages are garnisheed. Such a practice 
tragically compounds the disabilities of 
the unfortunate debtor, and certainly 
does not help him to pay what he owes. 

Fourth, the House bill gives new pro- 
tections to homeowners who agree to give 
security interests in their homes in con- 
nection with credit transactions. Our 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
hearings have conclusively shown that 
home mortgages entered into in connec- 
tion with consumer sales—of home im- 
provements in particular—are the foun- 
dation for a particularly flagrant set 
of abuses. 

We have disclosed dozens of cases in 
which homeowners were tricked into 
unknowingly signing mortgage instru- 
ments by fast-talking salesmen who pre- 
sent to the confused homeowner piles of 
papers—including a concealed mortgage 
instrument—representing these papers 
as necessary for completion of the sale 
of goods or services. 

The House amendment would protect 
homeowners by requiring clear disclo- 
sure, stated prominently on the face of 
the sales agreement, that a security in- 
terest in property was involved. More- 
over, it would require a 3-day waiting 
period before such a contract could be 
concluded following notice to the home- 
owner that a security interest in his 
property was necessary for completion of 
a transaction. The notice and delay re- 
quirements should materially assist 
homeowners in both understanding and 
calmly evaluating any proposed agree- 
ment to place security interests on their 
homes. 

Mr. President, while this provision of 
the House bill is excellent as far as it 
goes, in my judgment the facts disclosed 
in our District of Columbia consumer 
protection hearings clearly show it does 
not go far enough. 

Our investigations have shown an ex- 
traordinary well-established system of 
abuse in this field which the House 
amendment does not touch. Typically, 
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consumer finance agreements involving 
security interests in property are 

by sellers to financing institutions. When 
foreclosure becomes desirable, these in- 
stitutions claim that they are holders in 
due course of the assigned agreement, 
and that they had no notice of the frauds 
practiced by the sellers who obtained the 
security interests. 

In our hearings, I have found that the 
holder in due course claim acts as the 
capstone of schemes to defraud the con- 
sumer. I believe that the only effective 
means to protect the consumer in credit 
sales is to permit him to assert all de- 
fenses he may have regarding the original 
seller against the finance company which 
purchases his note or obligation from the 
seller. In other words, the holder in due 
course doctrine should be removed from 
the battery of legalistic weapons which 
finance companies can use against ag- 
grieved consumers. 

The House provision regarding secu- 
rity interest does give some necessary 
protection against improper use of the 
holder in due course doctrine in mort- 
gage transactions, and—do not mistake 
my criticism—I am pleased to have this 
step forward and I think it should be en- 
acted in this bill. The House provision 
does so by providing that finance com- 
panies engaging in a continuing business 
relationship with sellers must, when they 
bring foreclosure actions, bear the bur- 
den of proving that they had no way of 
knowing that the original seller violated 
the disclosure or delay requirements of 
the act. 

This provision, although useful, is, in 
my judgment, only a halfway step. I hope 
that the Congress will act in the near 
future, both for the District of Columbia 
and the Nation, to give stronger protec- 
tion to consumers against the undue ad- 
vantage which the holder in due course 
doctrine now gives to finance companies. 
I expect to sponsor appropriate national 
legislation in this field and I hope to se- 
cure very soon favorable Senate commit- 
tee action on my District of Columbia 
bills. 

In sum, I strongly support the added 
protections for the consumer which the 
House adopted in approving the truth-in- 
lending bill. I believe that in those mat- 
ters where the House did not go far 
enough, nonetheless an excellent base for 
future legislative action is established 
and we should not fail to enact as much 
protection as we can in this bill. 

I strongly urge the Senate conferees 
and the Senate to accept, in particular, 
the four House amendments to S. 5 that 
I have discussed. 


SENATOR SMITH—1968 WOMAN 
OF THE YEAR 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH], who also is chair- 
man of the Republican conference of 
Senators, received a signal honor last 
month at a dinner given in her honor by 
the Congressional Secretaries Associa- 
tion. With 1,000 employees of House and 
Senate offices present, Senator SMITH re- 
ceived The 1968 Woman of the Year 
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Award by a vote of Capitol Hill em- 
ployees. This is a well-deserved tribute 
to an able Member of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
words on the plaque she received be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks, along with a 
brief biographical sketch the congres- 
sional secretaries had printed in the din- 
ner program. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


PLAQUE AWARDED U.S. SENATOR MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH 

The Congressional Secretaries Club is proud 
to present this award “the 1968 Woman of 
the Year,” to the First Lady of the Congress. 

The only woman in the history of the na- 
tion to have served in the United States 
House of Representatives and the United 
States Senate, the Honorable MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH, United States Senator, Republican, 
State of Maine. 

Recognizing her outstanding record of de- 
votion to the highest principles of public 
service during twenty-eight years in the 
United States Congress, holding an all-time 
phenomenal record of rollcall votes, being the 
only woman ever placed in nomination for 
President by a major political party; and 
having served in numerous leadership posi- 
tions testing and proving her ability and her 
statesmanship. 

Jim DUPREE, 
President. 
March 23, 1968. 


U.S. Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith, Republican, 
Skowhegan, Maine, served in the U.S. House 
of Representatives from 1940-1949, and the 
U.S. Senate from 1949 to date. Senator Smith 
has been a top vote-getter time after time, 
and has broken all records in her own State. 
She is the only woman to ever have been 
elected to four full terms in the United 
States Senate. 

Senator Smith is the first woman to have 
been placed in nomination for President at 
a national convention of a major political 
party. In the final ballot at the 1964 Re- 
publican National Convention, she received 
the second highest number of votes. She is 
the first woman elected to a leadership post 
in the United States Senate, being unani- 
mously elected Chairman of the Conference 
of all Republican Senators on January 10, 
1967. 

The only woman to serve in both houses of 
Congress, she was first elected to the House 
of Representatives in 1940 to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of her husband, the 
late Clyde H. Smith. Prior to that, she had 
served on the Republican State Committee 
(1930-1936) and as secretary to her husband 
during his congressional service (1937-1940). 
Prior to her marriage, she was successively 
a teacher, telephone, newspaper and woolen 
company executive. She was a nationally 
syndicated columnist for more than five 
years. 

Her principal committee service in the 
House was on the Naval Affairs Committee 
for which she drew presidential commenda- 
tion. She also served on the House Armed 
Services Committee. In the Senate she has 
served on the Appropriations Committee, the 
Armed Services Committee, the Space 
Committee, the Government Operations 
Committee, the Rules Committee the 
District of Columbia Committee and the Re- 
publican Policy Committee. In 1953 and 1954 
she was Chairman of the Ammunition Short- 
age Investigating Subcommittee and the Re- 
organization Subcommittee and is presently 
serving on the Appropriations Committee, the 
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Armed Services Committee, the Space Com- 
mittee, the Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee, and the C.I.A. Subcommittee. She 
has served as a Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Air Force Reserve and is the acknowledged 
Champion of Reserve legislation in Congress, 
having been cited for her service by the Air 
Reserve Association, the National Guard As- 
sociation and the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion. 

Senator Smith has traveled extensively 
throughout the world from 1944 through 
1961. Very few people have conferred with 
as many leaders of nations as has she. She 
has been rated as one of America’s best and 
most effective ambassadors of good will. 

In addition to the 1968 Woman of the 
Year award, Senator Smith has received de- 
grees from 51 colleges, including George 
Washington University (1958), University of 
Maine (1949), Southeastern Massachusetts 
Technological Institute (1967), and Ameri- 
can International College (1966). 

Among her national honors are: (1967) 
One of the Most Influential Women in the 
World—UPI Poll; (1965) Women's Twentieth 
Century Hall of Fame; (1964) Woman of the 
Year—United Press Radio Editors; and 
(1964) Gold Medal Award for Humanitarian- 
ism—Institute of Social Sciences. 


REGIONAL IMPACT OF RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem of an equitable distribution of Gov- 
ernment research funds is still a knotty 
one, and one which this Congress should 
give serious consideration to correcting. 

A 1965 report by the National Science 
Foundation noted that many industries 
are investing greater amounts of money 
in R. & D. activity than in other forms 
of long-term investments. 

The key to the future for industry, 
and this country, lies in well-planned, 
well-financed research programs. 

Most of the industry-performed re- 
search programs were federally financed. 

In 1965, $7.8 billion was supplied by 
the Government while only $6.4 billion 
was supplied by the industries for R. & D. 
programs. 

The Midwestern States of Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Illinois 
spent one-third of the national total of 
industry-financed research funds. Yet 
they received only 5 percent of the to- 
tal of the Federal funds granted for in- 
dustry performed research. This is a sit- 
uation which cannot go unchallenged. 

I am happy to learn that the National 
Academy of Sciences and the National 
Academy of Engineering are embarking 
on a study which will relate research 
expenditures to the economic impact on 
the regions where the funds are spent. 

A decent interval should be allowed be- 
fore we expect answers to this important 
problem, Meanwhile, I look forward to 
the time in the near future when the 
Congress will be given the benefit of the 
Academy’s findings and views. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
items worthy of a few minutes reading 
by my colleagues be inserted in the Rxc- 
ORD at this point. They are an article 
in the National Academy of Science’s De- 
cember 1967 newsletter, and a research 
memo published by the Division of Re- 
“rei and Statistics of the State of 

0. 
There being no objection, the mate- 
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rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

ACADEMIES BEGIN STUDY OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

A study of the impact of science and tech- 
nology on regional development in the 
United States has been initiated by a special 
committee of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and the National Academy of Engi- 
neering. 

The fourteen-member group will study the 
major issues involved in the relationship of 
research to regional economies and prepare 
a report of its findings and recommenda- 
tions. It is under the chairmanship of Daniel 
Alpert, Dean of the Graduate College and 
Professor of Physics at the University of 
Illinois. 

Some aspects of the underlying issues are 
reflected in the public expectations about the 
potential regional economic benefits of in- 
stitutions devoted to research or develop- 
ment. The most recent example is the highly 
publicized competition among various re- 
gional groups in the site selection for the 
200-billion electron-volt accelerator. Should 
research and development be viewed as bones 
of regional contention or as activities that 
can help all regions of the country to share 
in and contribute effectively to the nation’s 
economic advance? 

Some individuals are concerned with the 
effect of federal policy on research grants or 
development contracts that have tended to 
enhance the technological status and com- 
petence of those regions of the country al- 
ready well developed and to limit the devel- 
opment of regions that have not crossed the 
threshold of “high technology” industrializa- 
tion. On the other hand, there are also seri- 
ous concerns that the basis for present 
successful research achievements and vital 
contribution to federal missions may be un- 
dermined by the imposition of new and ar- 
bitrary criteria on the location of the institu- 
tions in which the R & D is carried out. 
There are valid concerns that a simplistic 
approach to the relationship of research or 
engineering to economic development may 
result in unrealistic objectives and failure to 
produce the hoped-for results. The commit- 
tee study is intended to make a searching 
assessment of these issues. 

FOUR PRELIMINARY SEMINARS 

the past year, a small core group 
of persons working on the problems for the 
two Academies has conducted four informal 
one-day seminars in Washington as a prelude 
to the larger study. These seminars led to 
the formation of the Committee on Science, 
Engineering, and Regional Development, the 
membership of which was completed in late 
November. 

The committee hopes to provide guidance 
for future decisions at both the local and 
federal levels. Among the major topics it will 
investigate and appraise are: 

The public expectations and the actual 
dimensions of R & D in the national econ- 
omy. This will involve an attempt to gather 
and to present the stated views of political, 
financial, scientific, and engineering leaders 
on the implications of R & D to the national 
economy. The committee will gather infor- 
mation on the existing dimensions and dis- 
tribution of R & D in the country and at- 
tempt to characterize how the different 
categories of institutions relate to the 
economy. 

The underlying social, political, and eco- 
nomic factors that are necessary ingredients 
of economic development. The questions 
raised here bear on the matching of research 
or development with regional problems and 
resources and the role of local and federal 
decision-making in applying research or 
engineering to the problems of a region. 

Categories of research and development 
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and the dimensions of their regional impact. 
This will identify the significant differences 
between the major activities that come under 
the heading of research and development, 
It will include a delineation of the nature 
of the activities and the time expectancy for 
such activities to make a contribution to 
society. 

The locational impact of R & D institu- 
tions. This will include an examination of 
the effects on a given region of different 
kinds of institutions—university, not-for- 
profit laboratories, industrial and govern- 
ment laboratories. Such a study will include 
an assessment of the role of R & D institu- 
tions together with an appraisal of other 
factors that may be involved in the develop- 
ment of a high-technology complex, such as 
risk capital, entrepreneurial skills, and po- 
litical leadership. 

Research or development activities directed 
toward the solution of regional economic 
problems. This will include an assessment 
of the kinds of supportive research or engi- 
neering activities (as distinguished from the 
location of the institutions in which they 
may take place) that may enhance the 
economy of a region. Examples of successful 
or unsuccessful experience from the past will 
be considered, 


POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


Following its assessment of these issues, 
the committee plans to consider the policy 
implications, suggested by such questions 
as-— 

1. In the pursuit of a strong national 
economy, to what extent should the distri- 
bution of federal research support be al- 
lotted on the basis of the geographic loca- 
tion of the R & D institutions and to what 
extent should it be allotted on the basis of 
the activities carried out within them? 

2. In the context of its environmental im- 
pact on the regional economy, what addi- 
tional criteria (i.e., beyond the selection of 
the region) might be used in the site selec- 
tion for a new R & D installation? 

3. Should geographical criteria enter into 
the allocation of funds that specify R & D 
activities rather than institutional support? 

4. To what extent can location of major 
federal research installations, in regions that 
are culturally, educationally or scientifically 
less well developed, be an effective means of 
bringing such regions along so that they 
share in and contribute effectively to the 
over-all advance of the nation? 

Plans call for the study to be completed 
by July of 1968. The members of the Com- 
mittee on Science, Engineering, and Regional 
Development are Daniel Alpert (chairman), 
U of Illinois; Guy Black, George Washington 
University; Raymond Bowers, Cornell; Jo- 
seph Feldmeier, The Franklin Institute Re- 
search Laboratories; Clifford C. Furnas, 
Western New York Nuclear Research Center; 
William Garrison, U of Ilinois at Chicago 
Circle; William K. Linvill, Stanford; Stephen 
Quigley, American Chemical Society; George 
S. Schairer, Boeing Co.; Albert Shapero, U of 
Texas; George Simpson, Jr., University Sys- 
tem of Georgia; Dort Tikker, Nationwide In- 
dustries, Inc.; Murray Weidenbaum, Wash- 
ington University; and Ralph Widner, the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, The ex- 
ecutive secretary is Lawson M. McKenzie. 

The study is being carried out under a 
contract with the Department of Commerce. 
Throughout the preliminary phases of the 
work, care has been taken to secure the co- 
operation of the government departments 
and Academy groups whose missions are 
relevant: the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology; the Council of Economic Advisers; 
the National Science Foundation; the De- 
partment of Agriculture; the Small Business 
Administration, as well as participation of 
the officials of the Economic Development 
Administration of the Department of Com- 
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merce who are responsible for oversight of 
the contract. 


RESEARCH MEMORANDUM No. 68 


To: Willard P. Dudley, administrator, Ohio 
Bureau of Employment Services. 

From: William Papier, director, division of 
research and statistics. 

Subject: Industrial research and develop- 
ment, 1965. 

In its latest survey of “Basic Research, 
Applied Research, and Development in In- 
dustry, 1965” the National Science Founda- 
tion notes that Many industrial firms tend 
to view expenditures for R&D activity and 
businesss expenditures for new plant and 
equipment as alternative methods of invest- 
ing for long-term growth.” The Foundation 
points out further that whereas new capital 
expenditures rose 48 percent between 1956 
and 1965, total industrial R&D expenditures 
jumped about 115 percent. With the growth 
of industrial R&D from a $3.6 billion endeav- 
or in 1953 to $14.2 billion in 1965: 

“New modes of competition have evolved, 
with increased emphasis being placed on new 
and improved products and processes. It is 
anticipated that further changes in the com- 
petitive structure of American industry will 
develop as R&D activities continue to grow.” 

Most of the industry-performed R&D, how- 
ever, was federally financed. Of the 1965 
total, $7.8 billion came from federal funds 
while $6.4 billion (45 percent) stemmed from 
company funds. The ten leading states, in 
terms of their percentages of total federal 
and total company funds for industry-per- 
formed R&D were: 


Percent 


The distribution of federal funds for in- 
dustry-performed research and development 
was far different from that for company 
funds. California alone received a greater 
share of federal funds than the remaining 
nine states combined, among the top ten. In 
the case of company funds Michigan led the 
states, but the remaining top nine divided 
nearly two-thirds of the national total. 

The East-North-Central States (Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin) 
spent one-third of the national total of com- 
pany funds devoted to R&D. They received 
only 5 percent of the federal funds, however, 
for industry-performed R&D. 

The extent to which company funds are 
devoted to R&D offers a measure of com- 
pany assessment of prospective returns on 
such investments. It is probably indicative 
also of the relative status of scientists capa- 
ble of research and development within vari- 
ous industries. At any rate, the National 
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Science Foundation survey measured—for 
manufacturing industries throughout the 
nation—company funds devoted to R&D in 


1965 as tages of net sales. These indus- 
tries ranked as follows: 

Percent 

All manufacturing 2.0 


Professional and scientific instruments. 4.2 
Chemicals and allied produets -- 3.6 
Electrical equipment and communica- 

2 see hag teks piece oktet need 3.5 
Aircraft and missiles 3.4 
Machinery, 625 8 3.2 
Motor vehicles and other transporta- 

tion equipment 2. 3 
Rubber produets— 1.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products 1.5 
Fabricated metal produets 1.2 
Petroleum refining and extraction..... 1.0 
Primary meta — (oS 
Paper and allied produets on 
Lumber, wood products, and furniture. .5 
Textiles and apparel__.........----... A 
Food and kindred products............ 4 
All other manufacturing 7 


Company funds amounting to 2 percent of 
net sales suggest rather moderate support of 
research and development by manufacturing 
industries. Nevertheless, if we consider in- 
dustries above the 2 percent level as strong 
supporters of R&D, and those below this level 
as weak supporters, and assume that Ohio 
manufacturers reflect national patterns in 
their respective industries, then this ques- 
tion becomes pertinent: What proportion of 
factory employment in Ohio Is represented by 
industries whose support of R&D through 
company funds is relatively weak? The 
answer, based on 1965 averages, is 57 percent. 

These data suggest that in order to improve 
Ohio’s R&D potential, and as a result to en- 
hance our competitive position among other 
states in the development and sale of new 
and better products and services, two needs 
are indicated: (1) to increase Ohio’s share of 
federal funds for industry-performed R&D 
substantially above 2 percent of the national 
total; and (2) to urge Ohio industries allo- 
cating company funds to R&D amounting to 
less than 2 percent of net sales to lift their 
sights and allocations. A third need, sug- 
gested by data presented in Research Memo 
No. 65, is to raise salaries of Ohio scientists 
in business and industry above the national 
level. The national median for 1966 was 
$13,000, as compared with $12,000 for Ohio. 


COMMENDATION OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I want to 
commend the efforts of the National 
Education Association to encourage 
teachers to participate fully in the polit- 
ical processes of the Nation. April 5, 
1968, marked the beginning of a Teach- 
ers-in-Politics Weekend designed to 
launch this movement in every State 
under the auspices of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

I have been encouraged by the fact 
that in recent months teachers in many 
parts of our country have exhibited a 
growing determination to make their 
voices heard in the land. Our teachers 
are charged with the education of our 
children and this most certainly includes 
an understanding of our political system 
and how this system can be made to re- 
spond to the desires and sensitivities of 
our citizenry. 

Increased political activity on the part 
of our teachers deserves our whole- 
hearted support at a time when only a 
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fuller understanding of the American 
democratic system can help us resolve 
the many problems which confront us 
today. 


RACIAL AND SOCIAL JUSTICE—A 
PETITION 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, 2 days ago 
a committee of students from Rutgers 
University came to Washington to pre- 
sent a petition urging congressional ac- 
tion to eradicate the causes of urban 
unrest. The petition was signed by more 
than 6,400 citizens in the New Brunswick 
area of New Jersey. The petitions were 
circulated by A Committee for a Better 
World for a period of only 48 hours. The 
response is therefore truly noteworthy, 
I believe, and heartening evidence of the 
concern of many Americans for racial 
and social justice in America. 

As an alumnus of Rutgers, I am par- 
ticularly proud of the initiative taken by 
these students. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the petition be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The death of Martin Luther King, Jr., 
marks the culmination of the major Ameri- 
can tragedy. Not even this great Christian 
could attack non-violently the cult of racism 
and live. 

We the undersigned wish to express our 
deepest, most profound sympathy at the 
death of Martin Luther King, Jr. Further- 
more we wish to exert every fiber of our 
strength as men and women in a democratic 
society in order that our people and its goy- 
ernment eradicate racism and inequality. 
Specifically we demand that the U.S. Con- 
gress guarantee, through the strictest of 
legislation, Open Housing, regardless of race, 
color, or creed, We alro emphatically suggest 
that it is the responsibility of the Federal 
government to allocate whatever financial, 
human, and legal resources are necessary to 
bring about quality-integrated education 
adequate employment, equal opportunity, 
equal justice, and equal security for all. 

Martin Luther King’s dream is also ours. 


ALASKAN MAN OF THE YEAR, 
BOB BARTLETT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, my 
good friend and colleague from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT] has been honored as the 
Alaskan of the Year. It is a real privilege 
for me today to say a few words about 
Bos and the distinguished Alaskan 
Award of the Year which he received 
March 29 in Anchorage. Proceeds from 
the Alaskan of the Year banquet benefits 
the R. B. Atwood—Alaska Methodist 
University—scholarship fund. 

The Alaskan of the Year is a man with 
whom I have worked for many years, and 
I look forward to working with him for 
many more years. Bos can talk about 
Alaska and its promise and its challenge 
with the prescience needed to combat 
and overcome the impediments and prob- 
lems which sometimes seem available in 
numbers greater than necessary. He does 
his job as U.S. Senator from Alaska 
with the quiet courage and vast knowl- 
edge we respect and love. 
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This morning in the mail I received a 
copy of House Concurrent Resolution 61, 
of the Alaska State Legislature, which 
commends Bos as the Alaskan of the 
Year. The resolution is self-explanatory. 
I ask unanimous consent it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 61 
Concurrent resolution commending Senator 
E. L. Bartlett, “Alaskan of the Year” 

Be it. resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska: 

Whereas Senator E. L. “Bob” Bartlett has 
served Alaska and the nation with wisdom 
and integrity for many years; and 

Whereas Senator Bartlett by his consistent 
devotion to the loftiest principles of repre- 
sentative democracy has shown himself 
deeply deserving of the highest recognition 
and praise; and 

Whereas Alaskans will forever be indebted 
to Senator Bartlett for the social and eco- 
nomic benefits he has brought to the state; 

Be it resolved that the Fifth Legislature 
joins the people of Alaska and the people of 
the nation in heartily congratulating Senator 
E. L. “Bob” Bartlett upon his being chosen 
Alaskan of the Year.” 


THE ALEX B. POSSINO CASE 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
I am much pleased to announce that jus- 
tice has finally been done in the case of 
Alex B. Possino, an employee who was 
fired by the Internal Revenue Service in 
May 1966, for having allegedly accepted 
a bribe. 

Mr. Possino has suffered at the hands 
of IRS for almost 2 years now, and I am 
happy to say that he is to be restored to 
his former position this month. 

The IRS case against Mr. Possino was 
a very weak one. To quote from the Civil 
Service Commission’s Appeals Board de- 
cision which came down on March 8: 

The agency’s entire case as presented in 
this appeal consists of the sworn statement 
of a convicted racketeer and admitted per- 
jurer (Grosso), an undated unsigned state- 
ment purported to be that of another con- 
victed racketeer and admitted perjurer 
Siew). and some circumstances that this 

finds sup; the credibility of 
the 99 — instead of the agency. 


The IRS’ own hearing officer threw out 
the charges against Possino after a 
hearing in March 1967. Appealing 
through agency channels, IRS had the 
initial decision əf its hearing examiner 
reversed, Possino then went before the 
Civil Service Commission’s Philadelphia 
Regional Office. Once more, he was found 
not guilty and it was recommended that 
he be restored to his former position. 

Not satisfied, IRS submitted an appeal 
to the Commission’s Board of Appeals 
and Review. On March 8, 1968, the 
Board upheld the ruling of its regional 
office and again recommended that Mr. 
Possino be restored to his former posi- 
tion as a Revenue agent. ‘This decision is 
final and the IRS can appeal no further. 

As the Board pointed out in its deci- 
sion: 

The agency surely had more information 
than this on which it based its removal ac- 
tion. The file makes reference to the exist- 
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ence of an FBI report that was not made a 
part of the case file. 


I can only add that if IRS had more 
evidence they surely would have brought 
it out in the open in one of the four 
forums that heard the case. Yet they did 
not do so, and we can only conclude that 
there was no such additional evidence. 
Despite this fact the IRS prosecuted 
this case against Mr. Possino with a 
vengeance such as I have never before 
seen. 

Let us hope that IRS will accept the 
ruling of the Board and refrain from 
any further harassment of Mr. Possino. 

There is one other interesting aspect 
of this case. At the initial hearing at the 
agency level, there was some testimony 
concerning some “national raids” car- 
ried out by IRS against certain gambling 
places in the Pittsburgh area. Accord- 
ing to this testimony, many such raids 
are carried out for publicity purposes 
only. If IRS does conduct gambling 
raids solely for publicity purposes, I 
think we should look into this practice. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
decision of the CSC Board of Appeals 
and Review in the Possino case be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the decision 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


US. Civm Service COMMISSION, BOARD oF 
IN THE 
MATTER OF ALEX B. POSSINO, INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE AGENT, INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 

INTRODUCTION 


The Internal Revenue Service appealed 
from the decision of the Commission's Phila- 
delphia Regional Office issued October 19, 
1967, recommending Mr. Possino’s retroactive 
restoration to the position of Internal Re- 
venue Agent, GS-12, step 4, Internal Revenue 
Service, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He had 
been removed from this position on October 
17, 1966. 

STATEMENT OF THE CASE 


By letter dated May 26, 1966, the agency 
proposed to remove Mr. Possino on 
of “Disclosure of Confidential Information, 
and Solicitation of Money From Taxpayers”. 
On July 6, 1966 Mr. Possino’s oral reply was 
heard by Mr. James R. Nolan, Chief, Admin- 
istrative Division, District Office, Internal 
Revenue Service, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Nolan’s report of the oral reply also con- 
tained a recommendation that the letter of 
proposed adverse action be withdrawn. The 
agency notice of final decision of removal 
dated September 29, 1966 found the charges 
“fully supported by the evidence” and Mr. 
Possino was removed effective October 17, 
1966, 

An appeal through agency channels under 
Part 771 of the Commission’s regulations was 
filed and an agency hearing was held on 
March 14-15, 1967 before Mr. Rex D. Davis, 
Assistant Regional Commissioner of the Cin- 
cinnati Regional Office. Mr. Davis’ report of 
the hearing issued May 12, 1967 found the 
charges and specifications not sustained. The 
agency appeal decision issued August 28, 
1967 stated that the charges and specifica- 
tions were sustained and denied the appeal. 

FIRST-LEVEL DECISION 

Hubert I. Teitelbaum, Attorney at Law, 
submitted Mr. Possino’s appeal to the Com- 
mission’s Philadelphia Regional Office on Au- 
gust 31, 1967. The Regional Office by its de- 
cision issued October 19, 1967 found that the 
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specifications of the charges were not sus- 
tained by the record and recommended Mr. 
Possino’s retroactive restoration. 


ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS 


The agency submitted its appeal to the 
Board on October 24, 1967. Representations 
were received from the agency and Mr. Pos- 
sino’s attorney. 

The in this case stem from an af- 
fidavit by Anthony M. Grosso dated May 6, 
1965, tabbed as number 15 in the agency ap- 
peal file; an unsigned and undated state- 
ment allegedly given to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation by Meyer Sigal, tabbed as 
number 14; and an affidavit dated July 8, 
1966 by Michel J. Pugliese, tabbed as num- 
ber 13. Mr. Pugliese’s affidavit is to the effect 
that he was present as Mr. Sigal's legal coun- 
sel on June 3, 1965 when Mr. Sigal made an 
oral statement to two Agents of the FBI and 
that ed and undated statement at- 
tributed to Mr. Sigal and tabbed as number 
14 is an accurate copy of what Mr. Sigal had 
said to the FBI on June 3, 1965. 

‘The appellate file reflects that Mr. Grosso 
and Mr. Sigal were leading gambling rackets 
figures in the Pittsburgh area, both were con- 
victed for violation of Federal Gambling laws, 
both were admitted perjurers, and both were 
seeking the assistance of the U.S. 2 
in reducing their sentences by making dis 
closure of alleged bribery of public officials 
in the Pittsburgh area. 

The crux of the case is stated by the agen- 
cy in its letter of February 16, 1968 wherein 
it states, “Fundamentally, this case turns 
on whether Grosso and Sigal were telling the 
truth when they gave their statements to 
the FBI. We think they were.” Mr. Possino 
has continually denied the charges. The rep- 
resentations on both sides primarily were 
how the circumstantial evidence either sup- 
ported or refuted the Grosso-Sigal state- 
ments. 

The agency official designated to hear Mr. 
Possino’s oral reply to the letter of proposed 
adverse action had the authority to make a 
recommendation as to the final decision. 
After hearing the oral reply in behalf of Mr. 
Possino, he recommended withdrawal of the 
letter of charges because the case against Mr. 
Possino consisted entirely of the statements 
of two admitted perjurers without any sup- 
porting or corroborating evidence, This rec- 
ommendation was apparently ignored as re- 
flected by the agency’s decision of removal. 
The agency Appeals Hearing Officer, after 
hearing the case, found that the Grosso-Sigal 
statements were not credible and unsup- 
ported, and that the charges and specifica- 
tions against Mr. Possino were not sustained. 
The agency appeals decision sustaining the 
— — gave no explanation as to why the 

fearing Officer's findings were not followed. 
oe agency has contended that the evi- 
dence supports the credibility of the Grosso- 
Sigal statements. The contention that the 
details in Grosso's statement of an alleged 
ride in Larkin's car in 1960 in the North Side 
of Pittsburgh, in an area Larkin had lived in 
and knew very well, shows that Grosso knew 
of Larkin’s familiarity with that area; and 
that this knowledge came about from Gros- 
so's actual experience during the ride. This 
does not prove or support the Grosso state- 
ment at all. It would not have been too diffi- 
cult to learn where Larkin lived, and infor- 
mation about the North Side of Pittsburgh is 
available to anyone, especially residents of 
the Pittsburgh area. 

The Grosso statement alleges that Possino 
and Larkin gave him advance information 
about ten National Raids in 1960 and the 
agency contends that this was of value to 
Grosso. The testimony in the hearing was to 
the effect that these National Raids were for 
publicity purposes only and that advance 
knowledge of them would have been of little 
value; and further, no evidence was intro- 
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duced showing a pattern of “busted” or 
“tipped off” National Raids in 1960. If 
Grosso had truly been tipped off about ten 
National Raids in 1960, this would have and 
should have become evident to the agency. 

Larkin was identified at the hearing as an 
undercover agent who played a major role in 
securing Grosso’s conviction. The Board is 
unable to accept the agency's position that 
while working as an undercover agency agent 
actively and positively developing informa- 
tion that resulted in Grosso’s conviction, 
Larkin made himself known to this same 
Grosso and took money from him for advance 
information on raids. If Larkin was in Gros- 
so's pay, it is strange that Mr. Grosso was ar- 
rested and convicted. 

No close connection between Larkin and 
Possino was ever revealed, They were in two 
different divisions in the agency and were 
not known to be friends. In fact, Sigal’s 
statement alleges that he asked if Possino 
knew Larkin and the reply was in the nega- 
tive. Larkin and Possino both have vigor- 
ously denied Grosso’s allegations and their 
credibility has not been succesfully attacked. 

Sigal’s statement tells of a meeting with 
Possino at a bowling alley in early 1962 where 
Possino bowled regularly, and the evidence 
showed that Possino did have a regular bowl- 
ing night at that alley. Sigal could have 
learned of the bowling alley by meeting Pos- 
sino there in order to give him money; 
however, Sigal could have learned of his 
bowling through any of the many official 
government business meetings they had to- 
gether, or through other means. The fact 
that Sigal’s description of the area is cor- 
rect does not prove that he learned of it 
only by virtue of having travelled that route 
with Possino. Accurate information as to 
places, locations and geographic details is 
available to anyone, and especially those 
who live in the general area. 

The Sigal statement alleges that Sigal’s 
personal income tax returns were basically 
correct, however, he alleges he paid Possino 
$3500 in 1962 to take care of his personal 
tax matters. The statement alleges that Pos- 
sino proposed making errors in favor of the 
government in his computations so that at 
a tax conference Sigal could point out the 
errors and the conference would be settled 
in his favor, It appears that there was an 
error in the computations, however Sigal's 
accountant found them out by himself. The 
hearing produced testimony that this type 
of arrangement had never been heard of and 
it did not appear plausible that Sigal would 
pay $3500 for this when his returns were 
basically correct, If his returns were basic- 
ally correct, there is some question as to the 
need for any conference to begin with. 

The agency contends that Mr. Possino’s 
job was to determine whether Sigal had cor- 
rectly reported all his income, and to do that, 
he had to first determine the source of said 
income, and that it was that source that 
Sigal wanted to protect and that was why he 
paid the money to Possino in 1962. An ex- 
amination of Sigal’s statement and the evi- 
dence of record disclosed that the source of 
Sigal’s income was already known to Mr. 
Possino and to the agency in 1962. In addi- 
tion, Sigal had already been arrested in a 
raid on his numbers headquarters in No- 
vember 1961, by the agency, so he really had 
nothing to protect. 

The agency’s entire case as presented in 
this appeal consists of the sworn statement 
of a convicted racketeer and admitted per- 
jurer (Grosso), an undated unsigned state- 
ment purported to be that of another con- 
victed racketeer and admitted perjurer 
(Sigal), and some circumstances that this 
Board finds supporting the credibility of the 
employee instead of the agency. The agency 
surely had more information than this on 
which it base“ its removal action. The file 
makes reference to the existence of an FBI 
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report that was not made a part of the case 
file. 

After a careful review of the complete ap- 
pellate file and all subsequent representation 
on the part of the agency and Mr. Possino, the 
Board of Appeals and Review finds that the 
agency's charges against Mr. Possino have 
not been supported by the evidence of rec- 
ord, 

DECISION 

The Board of Appeals and Review hereby 
affirms the decision of the Commission’s 
Philadelphia Region issued October 17, 1967 
sustaining Mr. Possino’s appeal, and recom- 
mends that he be restored to the position 
and grade from which he was removed ret- 
roactive to the date following the removal 
on October 17, 1966. 

Section 772.307(c) of the Commission's 
regulations provides that decisions of the 
Board are final and there is no further 
right of appeal. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE BOARD’S 
RECOMMENDATION 


Under Section 752.401 of the Civil Service 
Regulations, this recommendation is man- 
datory and the administrative officer of the 
agency concerned shall take the corrective 
action recommended. The Board’s decision is 
the authority to take corrective action by 
cancellation of the notification of person- 
nel action which accomplished the appellee's 
removal, in accordance with instructions 
contained on page V-79, Federal Personnel 
Manual Supplement 296-31. Within a pe- 
riod of ten days from receipt of this notice, 
please furnish the Board of Appeals and Re- 
view with a copy of the official notification 
of personnel action advising the appellee 
with respect to the accomplishment of the 
required corrective action. The report should 
be addressed to the Board of Appeals and 
Review, U.S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20415, Attention: Compliance 
Desk 

For the Commissioners: 

WILLIAM P. BERZAK, 
Chairman, Board of Appeals and Review. 
Manch 8, 1968. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE FARMERS 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the problems of the Nation’s 
farmers and the continuing migration 
from our rural areas to our cities are 
among the most pressing problems fac- 
ing us today. The Nation’s commercial 
farmers are not enjoying an income that 
is anywhere near comparable to that re- 
ceived by people employed in other lines 
of endeavor. The small farmer who would 
like to supplement his farm earnings 
with off-farm employment is too often 
unable to find these opportunities. 

An outstanding discussion of these 
problems appeared in the December 1967 
issue of the Kansas Farmer in an article 
written by our colleague, the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son]. 

Mr. President, because of the urgent 
nature of this problem and the timeli- 
ness of this article I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be included in the body of 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE “GOLDEN AGE” FoR AGRICULTURE: WHAT 
HAPPENED? 
(By Senator Janus B. PEARSON) 

During the first part of 1966 optimistic 

assessments of the farm situation were nu- 
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merous. Pointing to the depletion of our 
once great surpluses, many government offi- 
cials, farm leaders, and agricultural writers 
were predicting higher farm prices and a 
gradual removal of production controls. This 
general sense of optimism caused some com- 
mentators to talk about a coming “Golden 
Age” for American agriculture. 

However, the past few months have demon- 
strated that if there is ever to be a “Golden 
Age” it is still some way off. The promising 
price trend of early 1966 has reversed itself. 
Operating costs have continued to rise. 
Thus, once again the farmer is caught in a 
price-cost scissors which will cut net income 
figures for 1967 considerably below the 1966 
level. 

Several factors led to the optimistic mis- 
calculations of last year. First, in the spring 
of 1966 we began to recognize the extent 
to which our decade-old CCC owned sur- 
pluses had been depleted. Second, it was 
about this time the growing concern about 
world food shortages reached something of 
a fever pitch. Many then over-reacted to 
these two developments. 

Relieved that the surpluses were gone, we 
too quickly forgot how long it had taken to 
get rid of them. At the same time, many 
overestimated the export market potential 
by being too quick to assume that the mere 
existence of widespread nutritional deficien- 
cies represented an almost unlimited de- 
mand for American farm products, But this 
ignored a hard learned historical lesson; 
namely, that there is no necessary connec- 
tion between the food needs of the less de- 
veloped nations and their actual capacity or 
willingness to import farm commodities at 
reasonable prices from the exporting nations 
such as the United States. 

Another error in judgment conspired to 
expand the optimistic bubble. Poor crops 
had been harvested in several parts of the 
world for the past 2 or 3 years and special- 
ists in the USDA were predicting that 1966 
would be another marginal year. 

However, by late summer it became ap- 
parent that actual production figures would 
hit an all time high. The miscalculation for 
wheat was particularly great. The earlier esti- 
mate of a moderate world crop was an im- 
portant factor in the decision by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to expand domestic wheat 
acreage allotments by 30 percent. Then the 
confirmation of a large crop at about the 
same time that the acreage increase was 
announced had the effect of starting a re- 
versal in the wheat price trend. 

In essence the optimism of early 1966 re- 
sulted from faulty estimates of future sup- 
ply-demand relationships; effective demand 
was overestimated, real supply was underesti- 
mated, While supply levels have not reached 
the surplus conditions of a few years ago, 
marketing volumes in recent months have 
been enough heavier than effective demand 
to force a general price decline. 

Explanations of recent price conditions 
must take note of another factor, During 1966 
the Administration took a series of actions 
(including large sales of CCC stocks, changes 
in Defense Department purchasing, the cattle 
hide embargo, curtailment of P.L. 480 sales, 
and others) which were aimed at slowing 
down the upward trend in farm prices that 
had begun to develop, This was an ill-con- 
ceived effort to reduce some of the general 
inflationary pressures that were beginning 
to get out of hand. 

Precisely what were the Administration's 
long range intentions will be debated for 
some time. However, one thing is clear; these 
actions served to create a widespread belief 
that the Administration was committed to a 
policy of keeping farm prices down, Despite 
claims to the contrary, this impression still 
exists and continues to have a depressing 
effect on farm market psychology. 
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Thus, the upturn in 1966 was shortlived. 
Wheat prices have been 15 to 20 percent below 
last fall. Hog prices have fallen by about 20 
percent; beef prices by at least 6 percent; 
egg prices by 15 percent. 

But while prices have fallen, costs have 
continued to rise. Thus the parity ratio has 
dropped to its lowest point in the post-World 
War II period. 

All this is to say that the farmers are 
faced with the same old problem that has 
plagued American agriculture almost con- 
stantly (the war years being about the only 
exception) since the 1920's, namely, low 
prices, high costs, and depressed income. 

While it is fairly easy to describe the prob- 
lem it is more difficult to explain why it per- 
sists and even more difficult to find agree- 
ment as to how it can be corrected, 

Ironically, a large part of the basic prob- 
lem flows from two of the farming com- 
munity’s greatest assets. First is the farmer's 
enormous capacity for efficient production, 
Since the 1940’s no other section of the econ- 
omy has recorded such a dramatic increase 
in productivity as has agriculture. 

In most cases, an industry that improves 
its economic efficiency is rewarded with 
higher net profits. However, this has gen- 
erally not been the case for agriculture. The 
improved efficiency has meant greater total 
production and because total production has 

more rapidly than demand, prices 
have been kept at low levels. Thus, the con- 
sumer has been the prime beneficiary of the 
economic efficiency of American agriculture 
rather than the farmer himself. 

A major reason why farmers have not been 
able to enjoy the economic benefits of their 
improved efficiency is that, unlike other pro- 
ducers, farmers are unable to control the 
prices they receive for their commodities, No 
individual farmer's production is large 
enough to affect total supply. Thus, if a 
Western Kansas wheat farmer withheld his 
wheat crop from the market it would make 
absolutely no difference in the average price 
of wheat. Moreover, because the several hun- 
dred thousand producers of each commodity 
are scattered all across the nation it has 
been virtually impossible for them to work 
together to regulate their marketings. 

Although the adverse economic conse- 
quences are obvious, this diverse, individual- 
istic structure is at the same time one of 
farming'’s principal assets. The American 
farmer is one of the few independent eco- 
nomic producers left in a society increasingly 
dominated by giant corporations and big 
labor unions, Individual free enterprise 
played a historic role in the development of 
this nation, but it is a way of life and a way 
of business that has lost its original mean- 
ing in virtually every sector of the economy 
except agriculture. 

Not unexpectedly the developments of the 
past few months have served to generate a 
new round of debate as to what should be 
done about the farm problem. 

Because of strong Congressional pressure, 
dairy imports have now been curtailed. Simi- 
lar support is developing for tighter controls 
over beef imports. A group of Midwest Sena- 
tors have pushed for hearings by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee on various proposals 
for strengthening wheat prices. And in an 
about face the Administration has announced 
a program of increased Food for Peace wheat 
sales. 

Other changes are likely. However, a major 
policy overhaul is not likely until the exist- 
ing commodity programs expire in 1969. But 
there is a growing agreement that sooner or 
later some very substantial changes are going 
to have to be made. 

It is too early to tell what types of pro- 
posals will eventually gain the most support. 
For the moment, at least, there is a great 
deal of talk about the general idea of “farmer 
bargaining power.” Although very few con- 
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crete proposals have been advanced, the vari- 
ety of farm leaders and groups who have 
indicated an interest in this approach sug- 
gests that we will hear a lot more about 
bargaining power in months ahead. 

Certainly this general concept deserves se- 
rious and careful study. However, despite the 
widespread support for the general concept, 
agreement as to specific procedures to be 
adopted will be extremely difficult to achieve. 
Moreover, even if agreement is reached, we 
should be careful not to “go overboard” in 
our expectations of what farmer bargaining 
power can achieve. 

While the discussions about farmer bar- 
gaining should be encouraged, I would hope 
that this new debate of the farm problem 
will be much broader. Last year’s prediction 
of a “Golden Age” for agriculture failed, but 
we do have a golden opportunity to take a 
fresh new look at the whole situation. 

At this time I must in all frankness say 
I simply do not know what should be done. 
However, I am certain of one thing; we have 
got to break out of the pattern of the past, 
and be willing to consider new ideas and new 
approaches. In this respect it is worth noting 
that bargaining power is actually an old idea. 
It has cropped up periodically ever since the 
late 1890’s, usually generating optimistic de- 
bate, but very few concrete results. 

I am convinced that only through an 
open-minded, fresh reevaluation by all in- 
terested individuals and groups will there 
be any chance for developing a program 
whereby farmers, with the cooperative sup- 
port of government when necessary, can 
successfully come to grips with the problems 
that have plagued agriculture for so many 


years. 

In looking forward to this new debate and 
reevaluation, I would suggest three essential 
guidelines: 

First, as we restudy the farm problem and 
consider policy alternatives, we have got to 
focus our thinking more sharply and pur- 
posely on the family farm unit. This, of 
course, will require no major shift because 
the promotion of the family farm system 
has always been the over-arching goal of 
American agricultural policy. But it seems to 
me that in our concern over prices and pro- 
duction, we have somehow tended to lose 
sight of the family farm unit itself. Favorable 
farm prices are, of course, absolutely essen- 
tial, but more is needed than good prices. 
This is proven by the fact that the decline 
in farms and farmers has continued more or 
less constantly since the early 1940's, during 
periods of high farm prices as well as during 
periods of depressed economic conditions. 

This continued movement from the farm 
demands concentrated attention. In the past 
25 years the number of farms in the U.S. 
has been reduced by half. Between 1950 and 
1964 the number of farms in Kansas dropped 
32 percent. If this trend continued un- 
changed there would simply be no more 
farms left in Kansas in just 30 years! This, 
of course, would be impossible, but it serves 
to illustrate that if the family farm system 
is to be preserved the present trend will have 
to be drastically reduced. 

Second, it is imperative, I believe, that the 
farm organizations make a new attempt to 
establish a greater sense of unity. Because 
of the complex nature of the farm problem, 
Congress always faces a difficult challenge 
when it writes farm legislation, but certain- 
ly, that task has always been made more 
difficult by the fact that the various farm 
organizations present so many conflicting 
demands and often register more disagree- 
ment as to what needs to be done. 

Related to this, I would suggest that farm- 
ers and their various organizations attempt 
to establish more effective and meaningful 
cooperation with the businessmen and resi- 
dents of the towns and cities whose welfare 
is so dependent upon the agricultural sector. 
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In the past there has often been tension and 
conflict, or at least a lack of positive coopera- 
tion, between farm and town. This situation 
must be changed. 

Third, considerable emphasis should be 
given to programs that deal with the total 
rural community. Because of the close eco- 
nomic and social relationship between farm- 
ers and local businessmen and small town 
residents there is a real need to make a great- 
er effort to design programs that will help 
strengthen all sectors of rural communities, 
farm and nonfarm alike. 

In this connection, I would mention a bill 
which I introduced this summer and which 
has the objective of attracting new job-creat- 
ing businesses and industries into rural 
areas. Such a program would not directly 
benefit the farmer although it would, I be- 
lieve, make it possible for many individuals 
to continue farming on a part-time basis 
while also working in a nearby town. Also, 
of course, the new opportunities for local 
jobs would mean that more of our farm 
youth could remain in their home communi- 
ties rather than being forced to move to a 
larger, distant city. 

Such a program would contribute to the 
economic development of rural areas. This in 
itself would be worthwhile. But it would ac- 
complish much more than this. With expand- 
ed economic opportunities in the rural 
areas, Many more people would be able to 
continue to live in their home communities 
than is presently the case, and would help 
to slow down the great migration to the cities. 
Thus, in the final analysis the cities would 
also benefit because it is now clear that 
many of the problems of the cities stem from 
the massive concentration of people and eco- 
nomic resources into an extremely small 
geographic area. 

This proposal has attracted a great deal 
of support. This extremely favorable public 
reaction has been most encouraging, be- 
cause it indicates that the nation as a whole 
is beginning to realize that we must do a bet- 
ter job of controlling the economic and social 
forces, which have been depopulating the 
countryside and the small towns and at the 
same time adding to the population pressures 
of our already overcrowded cities. 

This constitutes another reason why the 
next 2 years will provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a new national debate on the 
farm problem and farm policy, out of which, 
hopefully will come a new era of American 
agriculture, 


ROOM TO ROAM 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, recently I 
received a copy of a new publication pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment of the Department of the Interior. 
It is entitled “Room To Roam.” I com- 
mend Secretary Udall and Director Boyd 
Rasmussen, of BLM, for this excellent 
publication. It will directly benefit the 
consumer and will meet a real need to 
better identify the recreational opportu- 
nities on the vast public lands of the 
West and Alaska. Not only does it show 
the points of interest on BLM-adminis- 
tered lands; it also shows the location of 
our other federally administered lands, 
the national parks, monuments, forests, 
wildlife refuges, Indian reservations, and 
other recreation areas. Thus the poten- 
tial traveler to the West and Alaska has 
before him a series of maps of all fed- 
erally owned lands open to recreation. To 
my knowledge this is the first time this 
has been done in such a functional fash- 
ion. 

Also, it should prove very useful in the 
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Nation’s current efforts to encourage 
travel in this country through the dis- 
cover America program. 

The booklet is offered for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents; thus it 
represents a major effort to provide in- 
formation to the public at minimum ex- 
pense to the Federal Government. 


OSCAR MAYER CO. OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Os- 
car Mayer Co., a great Wisconsin cor- 
poration, as the Nation’s seventh largest 
meatpackers, offers 135 varieties of sau- 
sages and some 70 other processed meat 
products to the American consumer. 

With sales in 1967 in excess of $400 
million, the Mayer family can be under- 
standably proud of the success of their 
company. Their company has come a 
long way since the Mayer brothers, Os- 
car, Gottfried and Max, first began mak- 
ing and selling sausages in the 1880's. 

Through a series of technological ad- 
vancements and imaginative marketing 
techniques, Oscar Mayer has kept itself 
in the forefront of the meatpacking 
industry for decades. All of Wisconsin 
is proud of the achievements of Oscar 
Mayer & Co. 

An interesting article in the April 12 
issue of Time magazine, applauding the 
Oscar Mayer Co., is well worth reading. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Foop: WURST FOR WARES 
“I wish I were an Oscar Mayer wiener. 
That is what I'd truly like to be. 
"Cause if I were an Oscar Mayer wiener, 
Everyone would be in love with me.” 

Musically accompanied by 101 pieces of 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, that jingle 
is now appearing on U.S. television. It is 
making a pitch for an old, redolent, profit- 
able—and fascinating—company. 

In the 1880s, in the back room of their 
neighborhood meat market on Chicago's 
North Side, the Bavarian Mayer brothers— 
Osear, Gottfried and Max—worked hard 
stuffing sausages. Oscar’s wife Louise helped, 
and their son Oscar G. stood on a butter tub 
behind the counter to take orders. Weiss- 
wurst, bockwurst, Leberwurst were packed 
into wicker baskets and piled on horse drawn 
wagons to make the rounds. They sold well— 
enough to send Oscar G. to Harvard, which 
he left with a Phi Beta Kappa key and am- 
bitions to expand the family business. 

Today on the same spot where the immi- 
grant Mayers lived and labored stands one 
of the main plants of Wisconsin’s Oscar 
Mayer & Co., the U.S.’s seventh largest meat 
packer, with sales last year in excess of $400 
million. Headed now by the co-founder's 
grandson Oscar G. Mayer Jr., 54, as chairman 
of the board, and P. Goff Beach as president, 
the company is still largely family owned 
(79%) and has nine other members on the 
payroll. 

AUTOMATIC STRIPPERS 


Besides fresh meat, Oscar Mayer & Co. 
offers under its brand name 135 varieties of 
sausages and some 70 other processed-meat 
products, notably bland luncheon cuts and 
wieners (Mayer & Co. will accept the word 
frankfurter—but hot dog is taboo). Since 
1954, in an industry traditionally plagued 
by meager returns, it has also squeezed out 
more profit than any other leading meat 
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packer: 2.38% of sales in 1967, v. an in- 
dustry-wide average of 1.01%. 

Emphasis on processed-meat products 
(over 60% of total sales last year), which 
carry greater potential profit margins than 
fresh meat, partly explains the company’s 
high earnings. But a series of ingenious in- 
ventions and industry firsts kept Oscar Mayer 
in the forefront of the meat-packing in- 
dustry for decades. In 1929 it was first to 
break the traditional anonymity of most 
producers by banding its wienerslike cigars 
with a yellow paper ring. Then it developed 
an automatic banding machine, automatic 
linkers and strippers, and in 1950 hit on the 
idea for vacuum packaging in plastic, which 
quadrupled the shelf life of what were once 
highly perishable products. 

COMPUTER DIRECTED 

Today, all five of Oscar Mayer's processing 
plants across the U.S. have two-story con- 
traptions where uninterrupted battalions of 
36,000 wieners an hour glide toward their 
destination, untouched by human hands. 
Computers print out the best formulas for 
the next day’s sausage production by com- 
paring current market prices of meat cuts 
with the various recipes that may be used. 

The money Oscar Mayer & Co. has spent 
on research, at an annual rate of $2.2 million 
recently, seems to have paid off. The com- 
pany is also devoting some $4.5 million to 
advertising, so that everyone will really love 
an Oscar Mayer wiener. 


IN PRAISE OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
decision by the President not to seek or 
accept renomination for the Presidency 
is called “statesmanship in its highest 
form” in Senate Joint Resolution 53, 
which has been introduced by the Labor 
and Management Committee of the 
Alaska State Senate. The resolution cor- 
rectly commends the achievements of the 
nearly 40 years of public service of the 
President. I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate Joint Resolution 53 be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 53 


Joint resolution relating to the decision of 
the President of the United States not to 
seek or accept renomination 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska: 

Whereas the decision by President Lyndon 
Baines Johnson not to seek or accept renom- 
ination for the Presidency of the United 
States in order to achieve national unity is 
statesmanship in its highest form; and 

Whereas by this act, President Johnson 
has made a selfless sacrifice in the highest 
tradition of the office of the Presidency; and 

Whereas by placing his country above him- 
self and his office, the President has shown 
himself to be a truly great American; and 

Whereas during his nearly 40 years of pub- 
lic service and during his Presidency, Lyndon 
Baines Johnson has shown courage to act 
in the face of adversity and has been instru- 
mental in the passage of some of the most 
monumental laws of this century; and 

Whereas the desire of President Johnson to 
end the war in Viet Nam may be fulfilled by 
his act of courage and determination and 
the thoughts of the American people are with 
him in this trying time of decision; 

Be it resolved that the Fifth Legislature of 
the State of Alaska commends President Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson on the achievements of 
his Presidency and for this supreme sacri- 
fice in the interest of national unity. 
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Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I was 
in Fairbanks when the announcement of 
the President’s decision was made, and 
in response to requests from the press 
and others made this statement: 

I consider the President’s decision to with- 
draw from the presidential campaign in the 
interest of national unity the greatest act of 
statesmanship in his long and dedicated 
career in public service. This now greatly 
increases the prospects for any early peace. 


We may all be very proud of this man 
who seeks peace. 

As Thomas Jefferson wrote in 1807: 

The energy of the government depending 
mainly on the confidence of the people in 
the Chief Magistrate, makes it his duty to 
spare nothing which can strengthen him 
with that confidence. 


This our President has done. 


WASHINGTON SLUMLORDS TAKE 
TOO LONG TO MAKE REPAIRS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week I 
spoke about the difficulties encountered 
by the city of Milwaukee in getting slum- 
lords to make the repairs required by 
law. Lest anyone think that this prob- 
lem is limited to Milwaukee, I should like 
to point out some of the problems faced 
right here in Washington, D.C.—the 
Capital of our great Nation which may 
have contributed to the recent senseless 
outbreak of violence. 

Leonard Downie, Jr., a Washington 
Post staff writer, writing about the prob- 
lems of urban renewals in the Shaw area 
of Washington found that— 

A review of 100 Housing Improvement Cen- 
ter cases (now in the files of city housing in- 
spectors) shows that the landlords generally 
took three to nine months to make repairs 
they were asked to finish voluntarily in one 
month, 


Indeed, in a few cases, repairs took as 
long as 300 days to make. 

The worst offenders were the large 
slum owners—the ones who owned al- 
most entire blocks. These are the ones 
who take the greatest advantage of the 
tax advantages given to landlords. But it 
is precisely for this reason that passage 
of my bill, S. 3234, would be of great 
help in cutting down the time between 
the order to repair and the time the re- 
pair is actually completed. These large 
owners, the ones who benefit most from 
the depreciation deduction, have the 
most to lose from disallowal of the de- 
preciation deduction. My bill would do 
just that—disallow the depreciation de- 
duction—for those landlords who were 
convicted of violating a housing code. 
Thus, they would be most anxious to 
avoid being convicted by completing the 
required repairs within the time allotted 
to them by the inspectors. 


NOMINATION OF POSTMASTER FOR 
DEER ISLE, MAINE 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I have re- 

ceived a most disturbing letter from a 

resident of Deer Isle, Maine, addressed to 

both Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE and my- 


self, pertaining to the filling of a post- 
master vacancy in that town. 
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As a Republican, I am excluded from 
any participation in the process for se- 
lecting postmasters. Consequently, the 
only manner in which I can respond in 
this matter is to bring it to the attention 
of those who do make the selection and 
the appointment. 

I have, accordingly, written the Post- 
master General about the matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Woodward’s letter of March 27, 1968, be 
printed in the Recorp, and I invite the 
serious attention of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service to it. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEER ISLE, MAINE, 
March 27, 1968. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS: It is understood that a 
nomination, subject to Senate approval, of 
a Postmaster for Deer Isle, a position for- 
mally vacant for about two years, has finally 
been made. 

It is also understood that many persons 
feel there may have been a disregard of the 
spirit and intent of Civil Service procedures, 
if not also of the law. In addition one is in- 
formed that either one or both of you have 
been written about this matter. 

Should Senate confirmation be routine, 
the nominee, irrespective of what the full 
truth may be, could quite possibly be serving 
“under a cloud.” It is therefore su; 
that confirmation be deferred until concur- 
rently therewith a statement can be included 
in the record that the Senate after investi- 
gation has found that no irregularities 
existed in the selection process. 

This suggestion is made with the hope that 
its adoption may (1) eliminate a situation 
inviting community disunity, and (2) enable 
the nominee to serve “under a clean bill of 
health”. 

Trusting that you both may agree with the 
desirability of these objectives, I am, 

Most respectfully yours, 
Hiram W. WOODWARD. 


NOTABLE ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
EDWARD KENNEDY BEFORE 
ALASKA STATE DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, April 7, 1968, the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] addressed the Alaska State Demo- 
cratic Convention in Sitka. 

The date for the convention had been 
set well in advance of the tragic event in 
Memphis on April 4, 1968, when a ruth- 
less, bigoted sniper snuffed out the life of 
a great social leader and humanitarian, 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Thus, when Senator Kennepy arose to 
speak to the convention, he was speaking 
at a time of great national sorrow—at a 
time when riotings, lootings, and mur- 
ders were spreading across American like 
a plague—at a time when racial tensions 
had reached an incendiary point. 

In this tense atmosphere Senator Ep- 
WARD KENNEDY rose above party politics 
and delivered a memorable address in 
which he pointed out the dangers con- 
fronting the United States and the steps 
which should be taken at once to alle- 
viate those dangers. 
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Senator Kennepy spoke of the speech 
delivered in 1963 by Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., at the Lincoln Memorial, in 
which he told of the dream he had “in 
which freedom would ring out for all 
Americans from the coast of Maine to 
the mountains of your beautiful west.” 


He will never see that dream— 


Senator KENNEDY continued— 


but the moment that we realize that his 
dream is truly our dream, and the moment 
we work as individuals to make it come true, 
we will be one again, we will be strong again, 
and we will proceed as a Nation to the ful- 
fillment of our destiny, to the fulfillment of 
the statement that this nation is the most 
important occurrence of the second thousand 
years. 


I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
EpwWaARD KENNEDY’s remarks at the Dem- 
ocratic State Convention at Sitka, 
Alaska, on April 7, 1968, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR EDWARD KENNEDY, DEMO- 
CRATIC STATE CONVENTION, SITKA, ALASKA, 
APRIL 7, 1968 
Senator Robert Kennedy was scheduled to 

be here in Sitka today to address a great con- 

vention of Democrats in a great State. He 
was prepared to speak to you of the challenges 
we face together as one nation, one country 
in the uncertain world in which we live. He 
would have been proud to be in the company 
of the men and women who are truly Amer- 
ica’s New Frontiersmen—people who have 
pitted themselves against the elements, as 

did our forebears in New England, and people 

whose courage and independence is looked 

upon by all Americans as symbolic of all our 
ideals. 

But there are times for all things—there 
is a time to talk to Democrats, and a time to 
talk to all men, regardless of party. There 
is a time to recount our past and recall those 
in our party who built a nation, and there 
are times to focus on the present to assure a 
future more secure, There is a time for meet- 
ing with friends to discuss the political chal- 
lenges of the coming months—challenges 
created by men to be won or lost by men; and 
there are times to accept, for the moment, 
what God has given to us—or taken from us. 

This Sunday in Sitka it is a time to meet in 
the full dignity of our sorrow. For this is a 
day of mourning—for Martin Luther King, 
for Washington, Detroit, Memphis and Chi- 
cago. And it should also be a day of mourning 
in Sitka—for as the earthquakes of Alaska 
were felt in Boston, so the impact of the shot 
in Tennessee must be felt in this city. 

Events occur that alter the course of our 
Nation, events that must be recognized for 
what they tell us of ourselves, and where we 
stand in reality—rather than in our fondest 
dreams. Such an event—a tragic affair—oc- 
curred in Memphis, Tennessee Thursday 
night when Martin Luther King was shot and 
killed. And the tragedy of that occurrence is 
still upon us, and may remain with us for 
many days to come. So today I will not make 
a political speech—today I wish to share with 
you my personal thoughts in a time of sor- 
row—and in a time of fear. 

As we meet today, you should know that 
10,000 Federal troops have been stationed in 
your Nation’s Capital, they surround the 
White House, and they surround Capitol Hill. 
The people of Washington, D.C. have been 
ordered off the streets from 4 at night until 
6:30 in the morning, and firemen who at- 
tempt to fight blazes in the District of Co- 
lumbia have taken gunfire. 
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Last night there were fires in 70 Washing- 
ton stores, and this morning there is a red 
glow over the city. The city of Chicago is also 
under a curfew and National Guard troops 
have been called in by the Governor. 

I am not stressing these things to be an 
alarmist or to strike fear into your hearts—I 
tell you these things because they are occur- 
ring, and until we recognize things for what 
they are, until we recognize how serious a sit- 
uation confronts our Nation, we will never 
be able to meet the crises, or forge realistic 
and meaningful solutions, 

A man of vision has made the observation 
that the most exciting, the most dramatic, 
and the most promising development for all 
mankind is the second thousand years since 
the birth of Christ is—the United States of 
America. Never before in the history of the 
world have a people developed a form of 
government and a set of ideals so close to 
the most intimate dreams and wishes of all 
men—than have we in America. If any man 
ever doubted the good intentions of his fel- 
low man, if any man ever wondered whether 
institutions of government could be respon- 
sive to human needs, if any man ever yearned 
for a way of life that satisfied his desires for 
human freedom and dignity—he could look 
to America. 

This was our image—in truth, this was 
America—as we knew it, as we grew in it, and 
as we have taught our children. Yet one feels 
today that we have been so content to live 
with what we were convinced our country 
was, we have refused to take sight of what, 
in the decade of the sixties our country has 
become. 

If we are willing to face it, all of the ugly 
signs are there to see. It seems that we have 
lost hold of our communities. It seems as 
though our country is pulling apart into 
separate peoples who do not know one an- 
other. Separate societies of rich and poor, 
white and black, old and young. Where whites 
have jobs and Negroes have unemployment, 
where the middle class lives in suburbs and 
the poor are left in the ghettos, where one 
group of Americans looks upon another group 
of Americans with growing mistrust, and even 
dread. And where, unfortunately, not be- 
cause we lack the goodwill, but because we 
lack the faith in ourselves, our response often 
is to bolt the door, hire more police, and stay 
as far away from centers of violence as 
possible. 

In this decad@ we have lived through pe- 
riods of more hate and violence than perhaps 
at any other time in the history of our 
country. It is a decade the likes of which we 
must never—we can never—live through 
again. But as we approach the Seventies we 
must keep in mind the events of the Sixties 
or we will be compelled, as it has been said, 
to relive the past we have forgotten. 

The death of Martin Luther King was not 
the work of the white society, it was the 
work of a sad mind filled with hate. The 
death of Medgar Evers, of Emmet Till, of the 
four little girls in the 16th Street Baptist 
Church in Birmingham, of the Rev. James 
Reeb of my own state of Massachusetts, or 
Viola Liuzzo of Detroit, of Schwerner, Chaney 
and Goodman—none of these tragic occur- 
rences were the result of any one group or 
another. They all suffered at the hands of 
individuals who somehow had the notion, 
in their sickness, that their violent actions 
would be tolerated. To the extent that all 
of us are to blame, black and white together, 
we are to blame for the apathy that gave the 
hater the license to hunt people in America. 

And those who now loot and steal, those 
who claim that they have the right to honor 
the memory of a man of peace, a man who 
stood for everything that was non-violent, 
by burning our cities, breaking into places 
of business and terrorizing neighborhoods, 
they too are suffering from an illness that if 
allowed to go unchecked will further drag 
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down this great Nation. Their actions cannot 
be tolerated—they will not be tolerated—for 
they do not mourn a great leader, they mock 


What has become of our land? What dis- 


men must we give—common men in 
streets, a holder of the Nobel Peace Prize, 
even a President, before we finally face 
fact that the weakness of our society 
is the weakness in ourselves—within each 
and every one of us who is complacent, who 
is doing well, who realizes the comforts of 
material gain, and who is, above all else, 
apathetic. Where is the moral strength within 
us; the qualities of character that we at- 
tribute in stories to our children of the 
American heroes that have gone before us? 

I for one do not feel that we are any less 
than our forebearers. I for one do not feel 
that there is anyone within this room who 
has less courage, less conviction, or is any 
less dedicated to the American dream than 
generations past. But I do feel that in a few 
short years we have let events master us, 
rather than we them. I do feel in our great 
history we have fallen into a lapse—we have 
refused, each and every one of us, to exercise 
the talents and the character bred into us. 
As a result, in a land that was created on 
the Judeo-Christian ideals of love and broth- 
erhood we have let the haters take the lead, 
and we are paying that price today, as we 
have paid for it many days in this difficult 
decade. 

It is not until we recognize that hundreds 
of years of oppression must be accom- 
modated, not by the least we can give, but by 
the utmost we can give, will these days of 
sadness and fear end. It is not the bigot 
among us who has brought us to where we 
are, for men of good will ignore him. It is 
not the racist among us who has brought our 
society so low, for he is easy to see and dis- 
count. We are where we are because all of us 
are passing through life with our own per- 
sonal blinders on—we race through the 
ghetto on expressways looking neither to the 
right nor the left until we find the comfort 
of our own home. We favor civil rights bills 
and feel a warm glow in our hearts when 
we hear the eloquence of a man like Dr. 
King. We cluck our tongues over agitators in 
the street and call them outside trouble- 
makers or n’er-do-wells. In essence, we are 
all very decent men and women of good will, 
and we are all very busy with our careers and 
with our families—all too busy with our own 
concerns to fight injustice, and poverty, and 
ill will in the immediate world around us. 

As a United States Senator, my message to 
you today is very simple. We only delude and 
mislead ourselves if we feel that we lift a 
personal burden from our shoulders by pass- 
ing pieces of legislation important as that 
is—if we feel legislation can be our only 
response to our fellow men who are deprived. 

But beyond that, I would say that no mat- 
ter how the most difficult question of Viet- 
nam is solved, no matter how we meet the 
future challenges in the Middle East, no mat- 
ter how strong the controls we develop over 
the horror of atomic weapons, and no matter 
how we face the domestic problems of health 
care for the poor, education for our young, 
decent housing and better roads for the more 
distant parts of America—no matter how 
well we do these things, they will only be 
the epitaph of a great nation that could not 
bind its own wounds within itself—and as 
a result lost itself. 

If laws do not meet the need, and they 
don’t, if speeches will not meet the need, 
and they won't, if marches and demonstra- 
tions won't meet the need, and they won't 
where are we to turn? 

We can only turn to ourselves for in a 
moment of national crises such as we are ex- 
periencing now, that is all that is left. Men 
in public life to be true to themselves must 
be more candid with whomever they speak, 


the 
and 
the 
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regardless of the political consequences, Our 
ministers, our priests and our rabbis, must 
be more relevant in social sermons with their 
flocks regardless of how unhappy some peo- 
ple may become. Our educational institutions 
and our teachers must see to it that Amer- 
ica’s young are not shielded from the reali- 
ties of their society, but are educated to meet 
the challenges that will soon be theirs. And 
in our homes, as parents, we have our own 
responsibilities to wipe away cynicism, and to 
introduce the understanding that we wish to 
see future generations exercise—so they will 
not suffer as their mothers and fathers have 
suffered. 

Last Thursday night I left my office to 
attend a midnight church service in Wash- 
ington—not in a church of my faith, but in 
a church of the faith of Martin Luther King. 
During that service the pulpit was given up 
by the men of the cloth and those in at- 
tendance were asked to speak their views 
and to console each other. Black and white 
alike rose to the occasion. Some were elo- 
quent, others were harsh—I found myself 
recalling that day before the Lincoln Memo- 
rial in 1963 when Martin Luther King stood 
before a crowd of 250,000 Americans and 
proclaimed that he had a dream—he had a 
dream in which freedom would ring out for 
all Americans from the coast of Maine to 
the mountains of your beautiful west. He 
will never see that dream, but the moment 
that we realize that his dream is truly our 
dream, and the moment we work as individ- 
uals to make it come true, we will be one 
again, we will be strong again, and we will 
proceed as a nation to the fulfillment of our 
destiny, to the fulfillment of the statement 
that this nation is the most important oc- 
currence of the second thousand years. 

These are the thoughts I wanted to share 
with you today and I thank you for letting 
me come back to Alaska. 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
our Nation has lost an important leader. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, and the Kansas 
City Times have spoken eloquently of his 
life and service on their editorial pages. 
Dr. Martin Luther King will live on as a 
part of our Nation’s history. His devotion 
to nonviolence should be an inspiration 
to us all. He made it clear that even if 
all his supporters advocated violence he 
would stand alone for nonviolence. Such 
dedication to peace and justice cannot be 
forgotten. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorials referred to be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Apr. 5, 1968] 
A NATIONAL TRAGEDY 

“Martin Luther King had more faith in 
America than America has in itself,” Whit- 
ney Young of the Urban League said sadly 
after the assassination of his old friend in 
Memphis. 

It is true. The Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. spoke for the best in this nation. 
He spoke for the continuing process of se- 
curing liberty and freedom of individuals, 
and he spoke for this in the context of non- 
violence. Those should not be aspirations of 
Negroes only. They should be the aspirations 
of the American people. 

The trouble is that America has been too 
often a violent nation. What a spectacle our 
form of civilization must seem today to 
many peoples not blessed with it. The most 
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powerful, the richest nation, steeped in 
abundance; the nation that early spurred 
the world to ideals of democracy; the nation 
in which only too short a time ago was 
killed a President to whom even other na- 
tions looked hopefully; the nation which 
now has seen the senseless destruction of a 
man to whom the world looked up as right- 
ful winner of the Nobel peace prize. And a 
nation which continues to spend far too 
much of its wealth on a war in a little Asian 
country, rather than spending anywhere near 
enough to repair its racial ravages at home. 

Still, it needs to be said that this nation 
grieves for the Rev. Dr. King, and this is true 
for whites as well as Negroes. The atmos- 
phere of violence is not one which most in- 
dividual Americans welcome; it is one which 
increasingly troubles them. 

They are more troubled now. Troops have 
been moved into Memphis, too late to pro- 
tect Martin Luther King. Clearly they are 
there to protect the city against Negro 
wrath. What of that righteous wrath? Is it 
now to take the form of the violence, already 
indicated in some cities, that the Rev. Dr. 
King despised and that would undo the great 
progress he brought to his people and to all 
Americans? 

What of the eventual reaction of the white 
majority? Is that majority to heed its proph- 
ets of doom and be heedless of the grow- 
ing despair of the minority? A greater trag- 
edy than the death of the Rev. Dr. King 
would be the transformation of the United 
States into a garrison state, sealing off the 
Negro ghettos, creating apartheid by count- 
er-power and counter-violence. 

The nation faces a choice now, a choice 
no different from the one it has confronted 
all along, but heightened by the effects of 
tragedy. Grief is not enough, and when it 
passes, what then? 

Then there is only one way for this coun- 
try to atone, not for the death of one man, 
but for all the wrongs that have been done 
for centuries to too many Americans. That 
is for the President and the Congress and 
the public to resurrect the report of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders and to act on it. 

That means creating millions of new jobs, 
providing substantial compensatory public 
assistance to schools for children handi- 
capped by their cultural history, and sweep- 
ing out an outmoded and often inhumane 
welfare system to replace it with one that 
guarantees every citizen a decent living. 
That certainly means quick House ac- 
ceptance of the Senate's civil rights bill, in- 
cluding open housing. 

That means spending billions for social 
reconstruction instead of for war. So be it. 
The alternative would be a greater calamity 
than the one the nation has now suffered. It 
would signify a more depressing lack of faith 
in America. If Martin Luther King had faith 
in his people and their ideals, it is time for 
the people, white and black, to have faith in 
themselves. 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
Apr. 6, 1968] 
LEGACY or Martin LUTHER KING 


The brutality of an assassin has struck 
down Dr. Martin Luther King, the most effec- 
tive leader Negroes had in their difficult drive 
for equal rights, equal citizenship. No man 
exerted more influence for racial justice dur- 
ing the last dozen years, among his own peo- 
ple and throughout the nation. 

All America is shocked and deeply dis- 
traught that such savagery could happen, 
and to such a man. The act was utterly 
senseless, an outcropping of violence that 
has spread its malignancy in a democracy we 
assume to be civilized. 

Dr. King was a compassionate and dedi- 
cated spokesman for the rights he sought. A 
magnetic personality, he possessed a com- 
pelling eloquence, especially in the earlier 
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days of his demonstrations, such as the 
Montgomery bus boycott which raised him 
to national prominence, 

Modeling his philosophy and leadership 
on India’s Mahatma Gandhi, he became the 
apostle of non-violence in the Negro cause. 
What an ugly irony that violence destroyed 
him. It was because of his non-violent suc- 
cesses that he received the Nobel Peace Prize, 

The last few years, hectored by young 
Negro militants who often preached mayhem 
and shooting, Dr. King became more emo- 
tional in his appeals and his demonstrations 
brought violence. He became an outspoken 
opponent of the Vietnam war, which alien- 
ated other Negro leaders who felt such an 
attitude harmed the rights movement. 

But his voice never lost magic for his 
people. Crowds centered wherever he went. 
He sacrificed all to the cause of his minority’s 
rights—in the end himself. 

His martyrdom must not be lost in a re- 
sentment of his people, stirred to blind anger. 
It would be a great tragedy if the death of 
Dr. King were to spark extremist uprisings— 
a repudiation of his life teaching. 

The killing of Dr. King is lamented and 
mourned by the millions of white folk as well 
as Negroes. This assassination was certainly 
not an act of the white community which 
has been as stricken with revulsion as any 
of his supporters. 

Just as in the murder of President John 
F. Kennedy, the shot that killed Dr. King 
was from the hand of a mad or very sick 
man. Against such an assassin there is really 
no protection. Martin Luther King knew 
this as his public words indicated the night 
before his death. 

The aftermath of the King tragedy must 
not be a national rash of new violence, 
steeped in murder, looting, arson and rioting. 

President Johnson, who has done more 
than any other White House incumbent for 
Negro needs and equality, has asked every 
American citizen to reject the blind violence 
that has struck down Dr. King, who lived 
by non-violence. We can achieve nothing 
by lawlessness and divisiveness among the 
American people.” 

There is no such thing as national guilt 
for such an act as the slaying of Dr. King. 
But the fact such bloody things recur must 
give pause to our people—including mi- 
norities—to sift out causes of the violence 
cancer, then seek remedy. 

Martin Luther King became known world- 
wide not simply because he was a leader of 
Negro disadvantaged. He will hold a niche in 
history because of his philosophy of activist 
non-violence, That is his legacy to his race 
and to his country. What a tragic pity were 
this legacy to be dissipated. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, Apr. 
6, 1968] 


Dr. KINa's DREAM Must BECOME REALITY 


Admist the confusion, fears and national 
bewilderment that follow the death of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, America and the world 
need to remember who the man was, what 
he stood for and, above all, the meaning of 
his dream. 

President Johnson expressed the nation’s 
sorrow and shock in his special message yes- 
terday to the American people proclaiming 
that tomorrow will be a day of national 
mourning. 

At this terrible moment in our history, he 
said, violence must be denied its victory. And 
then the President asked to meet not later 
than Monday with the Congress so that the 
legislative branch can hear his recommenda- 
tions. 

Thus, while the people of America grieve, 
the government of the people can move to- 
ward a correction of the wrongs that con- 
sumed the energies, and perhaps the life, of 
Dr. King. Almost certainly the President will 
ask for the swift passage of the civil rights 
bill that contains a fair housing provision 
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and he may have other proposals. And surely 
the American people and their elected rep- 
resentatives can agree that action already 
has been tragically delayed; that the time 
for deeds is here. Now. 

Martin Luther King, a black American, 
achieved world stature because of his un- 
ending search for peace and justice and be- 
cause of his boundless courage and per- 
severence in a cause he regarded as God's 
will. 

He sought simply to apply the principles 
and institutions of the American society to 
the lives of all the American people. He asked 
only that the freedoms and rights guaranteed 
through our laws and inherent in our cus- 
toms be a matter of citizenship with no ex- 
clusions. His fame and influence came not 
from personal ambition or a reach for power, 
but because he was trying to extend freedom 
in the land of the free. For that reason his- 
tory may judge him not only as the foremost 
leader of his race, but as one of the great 
American patriots whose sacrifice will let the 
American civilization survive and flourish. 

All Americans must remember Dr. King’s 
dream. And now the representatives of all 
Americans must act upon it. 


THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD AND ITS CRITICS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on March 12, 1968, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal carried an editorial which discussed 
a recent decision of the National Labor 
Relations Board. Because of the con- 
tinuing oversight functions which the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
mandated by the Congressional Reor- 
ganization Act, has over the NLRB, I 
wrote to the Chairman of the Board in 
my capacity as chairman of the Labor 
Subcommittee to ask for his views as to 
the correctness of the Wall Street 
Journal editorial. The reply that I re- 
ceived merits the attention of all Mem- 
bers of this body. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter, Chairman McCul- 
loch’s reply, the decision of the Board in 
the subject case, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal editorial, and the comments in NAM. 
Reports referred to in Mr. McCulloch’s 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marcu 25, 1968. 
Mr. FRANK W, MCCULLOCH, 
Chairman, National Labor Relations Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN : The Wall Street Jour- 
nal for March 12, 1968, carried an editorial 
purporting to describe the decision of the 
National Labor Relations Board in the Allied 
Supermarkets case, 169 NLRB No, 135. In 
view of the investigation about to begin by 
the Subcommittee on Separation of Powers, 
I think it is important to determine the 
facts behind this editorial which was placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for March 19, 
1968, where it appears at page 6946. 

Would you please advise me as to the 
correctness of the Wall Street Journals 
description of the Board’s decision in that 
case, 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH W, YARBOROUGH, 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I greatly ap- 
preciate the opportunity to reply to your 
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inquiry of March 25, 1968, about the recent 
Wall Street Journal editorial characterization 
of our Allied Supermarkets decision. 

The editorial in question contains a clear 
misstatement of the facts involved in the 
Board’s decision. In fairness to the Wall 
Street Journal, however, I should say from 
my reading of the two accounts that the 
editorial may have been based upon a com- 
ment on the case in the March 4, 1968 issue 
of NAM Reports, headlined “Employer Fol- 
lows NLRB Doctrine, Found ‘Unfair.'” This 
report, which omitted crucial facts, could 
not possibly have been written by anyone 
who had read the decision carefully. It is 
bad enough that this report may have mis- 
led the Wall Street Journal editorial writer, 
and that both reports were certainly mislead- 
ing to their readers; it would be more un- 
fortunate if the Senate of the United States 
were to be misled by it. 

Before turning to the decision itself, we 
should examine the predicate for the NAM 
Reports’ criticism. The report says that “when 
a union gets cards signed by a majority of 
employees and demands that the employer 
recognize and bargain with it, the Board 
generally dispenses with the secret-ballot 
election provided by Congress for settling 
representation questions and orders the em- 
ployer to bargain with the union on the basis 
of cards.“ 

This is just not so. 

The question of a union's majority status 
is almost always (98.6% of the time) resolved 
by means of a secret-ballot election—50,300 
elections to 716 card cases in 644 years. In 
1967, the Board conducted 8122 elections. 
The number of cases in which the union 
majority was established by cards was 157, 
and in most of those the employer’s actions 
had made a fair election impossible. 

Turning now to Allied Supermarkets, we 
learn that on the basis of an independent 
card check this Employer recognized and 
signed a contract with the Meat Cutters 
Union, a minority union as it turned out, 
since a number of the employees had also 
signed cards for the Retail Clerks Union. 
Under clear Board and Supreme Court de- 
cisions, such recognition of and contract 
with a minority union are unlawful and the 
Board so ruled in this case. It is said in the 
editorial and NAM Report, in their attempt 
to excuse the Employer's and Meat Cutters’ 
conduct and cast doubt on the Board’s, that 
the Employer “unwittingly” got himself into 
this fix in an attempt to “follow Board doc- 
trine” because “unknown to the employer” 
the rival union's organizing efforts were 
being carried on “secretly.” 

This is the nub of the factual misstate- 
ment of the case—that while the Meat Cut- 
ters Union was “openly” organizing among 
the employees, the Retail Clerks Union was 
“secretly” engaged in obtaining authoriza- 
tion cards. On the contrary, the facts 
spelled out in the Board's decision—are that 
at the time recognition was extended to the 
Meat Cutters, the Employer had had written 
notice (by telegram and my registered let- 
ter) of the Clerks’ organizing campaign and 
of its request to be notified if another union 
sought recognition; and that at the time the 
Employer and the Meat Cutters executed 
their contract, the Clerks’ petition for a 
secret-ballot election had been on file for a 
week, to the knowledge of the Meat Cutters 
Union, at least. 

These facts established, the criticism of the 
case falls apart, for there is no Board doc- 
trine that requires, or even suggests, that 
an employer faced with this situation must 
rely on cards to resolve the question of a 
union’s majority status. 

Indeed, there is no Board doctrine that 
would have required this employer to rely 
on cards even if there had been only one 
union on the scene, for “Absent an affirma- 
tive showing of bad faith, an employer, 
presented with a majority card showing and 
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a bargaining request, will not be held to have 
violated his bargaining obligation under the 
law simply because he refuses to rely upon 
cards, rather than an election, as the method 
for determining the union’s majority. 
(Aaron Brothers Company of California, 158 
NLRB 1077, at 1078 (May 25, 1966).) 

If the employer here “unwittingly” got 
himself into this fix, as the Wall Street Jour- 
nal says, one is led to wonder whether it 
might have been because he too was misled 
by what he read in inaccurate accounts of 
Board decisions like the one in the NAM 
Reports? 

Thank you for allowing me to set the rec- 
ord straight on this matter. I am also en- 
closing a copy of the decision itself for your 
fuller information. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank W. McCULLOcCH, 
Chairman, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA BEFORE THE NA- 
TIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD—ALLIED 
SUPERMARKETS, INC., ALLIED DISCOUNT 
Foops DIVISION, AND RETAIL CLERKS UNION, 
Loca 1557, Case No. 26-CA-2729—AmaL- 
GAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER 
Workmen or NORTH America, Loca. 405 
(ALLIED SUPERMARKETS, INC, ALLIED DIS- 
COUNT Foops DIVISION), AND RETAIL CLERKS 
Unrton, Loca 1557, Case No. 26—-CB-369 

DECISION AND ORDER 


On October 24, 1967, Trial Examiner John 
G. Gregg issued his Decision in the above- 
entitled proceeding, finding that Respond- 
ents had not engaged in the alleged unfair 
labor practices within the meaning of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
and recommending thut the complaint be 
en Oe TAN 

Examiner's Decision, Thereafter, the General 

Counsel and the Charging Party filed excep- 

tions to the Decision and supporting briefs, 

and the Respondent Employer filed an an- 
brief. 


Pursuant to the provisions of Section 3(b) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, the National Labor Relations Board 
has delegated its powers in connection with 
this case to a three-member panel. 

The Board has reviewed the rulings of the 
‘Trial Examiner made at the hearing and finds 
that no prejudicial error was committed. The 
rulings are hereby affirmed. The Board has 
considered the Trial Examiner's Decision, the 

and briefs, and the entire record in 
this case, and hereby adopts the findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations of the 
‘Trial Examiner only to the extent that they 
are consistent herewith. 

We cannot agree with the Trial Examiner's 
findings and conclusions which resulted in 
dismissal of the complaint. Unlike the Trial 
Examiner, we do not believe the Keller Plas- 
tics * principle is here applicable to immunize 
the Respondent Employer and the Respond- 
ent Union from the violations alleged in the 
complaint with regard to their entering into 
a contract on March 24, In that case we held 
that a validly recognized union is entitled 
to continuing representative status for a 
reasonable period of time during which it 
may negotiate a contract notwithstanding 
the fact that it may have lost majority status 
during this interim period. Furthermore, in 
Keller Plastics there was no petition filed by 
a rival union prior to the execution of the 
contract as in the present case, and the hold- 
ing was, of course, based upon a valid recog- 
nition in the first place. Inasmuch as we do 
not believe the Respondent Employer's rec- 
ognition of the Respondent Meatcutters 
Union on March 14 was in fact a valid one, 
it follows that Keller Plastics is inapplicable 
and would not insulate the Respondents from 
the violations alleged regarding the execution 
of the contract of March 24, 


1 Keller Plastics Eastern, Inc., 157 NLRB 
583. 
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More specifically, the recognition of March 
14 was based on a card check made by a 
labor-relations consultant hired by the Em- 
ployer. Of the 45 signed authorization cards 
submitted by the Respondent Union, the con- 
sultant found 42 as valid in the broad wall- 
to-wall unit involved which was determined 
at that time to encompass 78 employees. 
However, the record discloses, and we so find, 
that on the critical recognition date there 
were actually 79 employees in this broad 
wall-to-wall unit and there were 43 signed 
authorization cards rather than 42. As of 
this date 27 employees in this same unit had 
signed authorization cards with the Charg- 
ing Party, 15 of which duplicated cards 
signed for the Respondent Meatcutters Union. 
Under well established principles,“ the 15 
cards submitted by the Respondent Union 
which were duplicated by the Charging Party 
are not reliable evidence of the signers’ selec- 
tion of the Respondent Union as their exclu- 
sive bargaining representative, and as a sub- 
stantial number of these cards were neces- 
sary to support the Respondent Union’s 
claimed majority status, it follows that the 
Respondent Union was not the duly desig- 
nated representative of the Respondent's em- 
ployees within the meaning of Section 9(a) 
of the Act. 

It was in fact a minority union. It may be 
true that Respondents were not aware that 
some of the employees who had signed cards 
for the Respondent Union had also signed 
cards for the Charging Party and that the 
demand for and extension of recognition 
were undertaken in entire good faith. How- 
ever this may be, it is clear that the grant of 
recognition to a minority union violates the 
Act without regard to the parties’ good or 
bad faith.“ Moreover, it is true that Respond- 
ent Employer, at least, was aware of the 
Charging Party's organizing efforts amongst 
its grocery and food department employees 
at the time recognition was extended, and 
that the Charging Party had filed a repre- 
sentation petition for a unit of grocery and 
food department employees, excluding the 
meat department, prior to the Respondents’ 
execution of a contract. In view of these cir- 
cumstances, we hold that Respondents acted 
at their peril in relying on a card check 
which failed to provide for the participation 
of the Charging Party and an examination of 
the cards in its possession, 

Accordingly, we find that the Respondent 
Employer recognized the Respondent Meat- 
cutters Union as the exclusive representa- 
tive of its grocery and food department em- 
ployees at a time when the latter had not 
been designated as their exclusive repre- 
sentative, and that it thereafter entered into 
a collective-bargaining agreement covering 
such employees at a time when a question 
concerning their representation for purposes 
of collective bargaining existed. We find that 
by such conduct Respondent Employer vio- 
lated Section 8a) (2) and (1) of the Act. We 
also find that Respondent Meatcutters Union 
violated Section 8(b)(1)(A) of the Act by 


The Trial Examiner found that there were 
76 employees in the unit he found appropri- 
ate. It would appear that employees Jerry 
Guy, David Parkhurst, and Annette Keck 
should have been added to this number. The 
evidence also indicates that Guy’s card should 
have been counted toward the Respondent 
Union's majority by the third-party con- 
sultant. Thus the Respondent Union should 
have been credited with 43 rather than 42 
validly signed authorization cards. 

J. W. Mortell Company, 168 NLRB No. 80; 
Bendiz-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake 
Co., 161 NLRB No. 63; I. Posner, Inc., 133 
NLRB 1573; International Metal Products 
Company, 104 NLRB 1076; Weirton Ice and 
Coal Supply Company, 103 NLRB 810. 

International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union, AFL-CIO (Bernard-Altman Texas 
Corp.) v. N.L.R.B., 366 U.S. 788. 
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accepting recognition as the exclusive rep- 
resentative of the grocery and food depart- 
ment employees of the Employer and by 
thereafter dealing and contracting with the 
Employer in the circumstances described 
above. 

In view of the foregoing findings, we deem 
it unnecessary to determine on the basis of 
the record before us, as did the Trial Exam- 
iner, which of the different units sought by 
the competing unions is the appropriate unit 
for purposes of collective bargaining. That 
determination can best be made by the Re- 
gional Director in the pending representation 
case. We do not, therefore, adopt the Trial 
Examiner's findings in this regard. 


CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 


1, Allied Supermarkets, Inc.—Allied Dis- 
count Foods Division is an employer engaged 
in commerce within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 2 (6) and (7) of the Act. 

2. The Respondent Meatcutters Union and 
the Retail Clerks Union are labor organiza- 
tions within the meaning of Section 2(5) of 
the Act. 

3. By recognizing the Respondent Meat- 
cutters Union at a time when the latter was 
not the exclusive representative of its gro- 
cery and food department employees and by 
contracting with it at a time when a ques- 
tion concerning the representation of such 
employees existed, the Respondent Employer 
thereby rendered and is rendering unlaw- 
ful assistance and support to a labor organi- 
zation, and has engaged in and is engaging 
in unfair labor practices within the meaning 
of Section 8(a)(2) and 8(a) (1) of the Act. 

4. By recognizing the Respondent Meat- 
cutters Union at a time when the latter was 
not the exclusive representative of its gro- 
cery and food department employees and by 
contracting with it at a time when a ques- 
tion concerning representation of such em- 
ployees existed, the Respondent Employer 
has interfered with, restrained, and coerced 
its employees in the exercise of rights guar- 
anteed in Section 7 of the Act and thereby 
has engaged in and is engaging in unfair 
labor practices within the mi of Sec- 
tion 8(a)(2) and 8(a)(1) of the Act. 

5. By accepting recognition as the exclu- 
sive representative of grocery and food de- 
partment employees at a time when it was 
not the exclusive representative of such em- 
ployees and by contracting with the Em- 
ployer at a time when a question con 
representation of such employees existed, the 
Respondent Meatcutters Union restrained 
and coerced employees in the exercise of 
Tights guaranteed in Section 7 of the Act 
and has engaged in and is engaging in un- 
fair labor practices within the meaning of 
Section 8(b) (1) (A) of the Act. 

6. The aforesaid unfair labor practices are 
unfair labor practices affecting commerce 
within the meaning of Section 2(6) and (7) 
of the Act. 

THE REMEDY 


Having found that the Respondent Em- 
ployer has engaged in unfair labor practices 
in violation of Section 8(a)(2) and (1) of 
the Act, we shall order Respondent Employer 
to cease and desist therefrom and take af- 
firmative action necessary to effectuate the 
policies of the Act. 

We have found that the Respondent Em- 
ployer recognized the Respondent Meat- 
cutters Union on March 14, 1967, at a time 
when said Union has not been designated as 
the exclusive representative for the purposes 
of collective-bargaining by a majority of the 
employees involved and thereafter entered 
into a collective-bargaining agreement with 
the Union at a time when there existed a real 
question concerning representation of the 
employees covered thereby. By such conduct, 
the Respondent Employer has interfered 
with, res and coerced its employees in 
the exercise of their right freely to select 
their own bargaining representative, and has 
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accorded unlawful assistance and support to 
the Respondent Meatcutters Union. In order 
to dissipate the effect of Respondent Em- 
ployer’s unfair labor practices, we shall order 
said Respondent to withdraw and withhold 
recognition from Respondent Meatcutters 
Union as the exclusive representative of 
grocery and food department employees and 
to cease giving effect to the aforementioned 
agreements to the extent they cover food and 
grocery department employees, or to any re- 
newal or extension thereof, until such time 
as Respondent Meatcutters shall have been 
certified by the Board as the exclusive repre- 
sentative of the employees in question. Noth- 
ing herein shall, however, be construed to 
require the Respondent Employer to vary or 
abandon any existing term or condition of 
employment. 

We have also found that the Respondent 
Meatcutters Union has engaged in unfair 
labor practices in violation of Section 8(b) 
(1) (A) of the Act, and we will likewise order 
Respondent Union to cease and desist there- 
from and take affirmative action necessary to 
effectuate the policies of the Act. 

We have found that the Respondent Meat- 
cutters Union accepted exclusive recogni- 
tion from the Respondent Employer on 
March 14, 1967, at a time when it had not 
been designated as the exclusive representa- 
tive by a majority of the employees involved 
and thereafter entered into a collective-bar- 
gaining agreement with said Employer on 
March 24, 1967, at a time when there existed 
a real question concerning representation of 
the employees covered thereby. By such con- 
duct, the Respondent Meatcutters Union has 
restrained and coerced the employees in the 
exercise of their right freely to select their 
own bargaining representative. In order to 
dissipate the effect of Respondent Meatcut- 
ters Union’s unfair labor practices, we shall 
order said Respondent to cease maintain- 
— or giving effect to its current recognition 

and collective-bargaining agreements with 
the Respondent Employer to the extent they 
cover the Employer’s food and grocery de- 
partment employees, or any renewal or ex- 
tention thereof, until such time as the 
Respondent Union shall have been certified 
by the Board as the exclusive representative 
of the employees in question. 


ORDER 


Pursuant to Section 10(c) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, the Na- 
oar Labor Relations Board hereby orders 

t: 

A. Respondent Allied Supermarkets, Inc.— 
Allied Discount Foods Division, its officers, 
agents, successors, and assigns, shall: 

1. Cease and desist from: 

(a) Assisting or contributing support to 
the Respondent Meatcutter Union, or to any 
other labor organization, by recognizing such 
labor organization as the exclusive repre- 
sentative of its food and grocery department 
employees for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining at a time when such labor organiza- 
tion has not been designated by a majority 
of such employees involved as such exclusive 

representative. 

(b) Assisting or contributing support to 
the Respondent Meatcutters Union, or to 
any other labor organization, by entering 
into a collective-bargaining contract with 
such labor organization as the exclusive 
representative for the purpose of collective 
bargaining of its food and grocery depart- 
ment employees at a time when there exists 
a real question concerning representation. 

(c) Giving effect to its contract of March 
24, 1967, with the Respondent Meatcutters 
Union to the extent that such contract cov- 
ers food and grocery department employees 
or to any renewal, extension, modification, 
or supplement thereof, unless and until said 
labor organizations has been duly certified 
by the National Labor Relations Board as 
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the exclusive representative of such em- 
ployees. 

(d) In any like or related manner inter- 
fering with, restraining, or coercing its em- 
ployees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in Section 7 of the Act. 

2. Take the following affirmative action 
which is found will effectuate the policies 
of the Act: 

(a) Withdraw and withhold all recogni- 
tion from the Respondent Meatcutters 
Union as the exclusive representative of its 
food and grocery department employees for 
the purposes of collective bargaining unless 
and until the said labor organization has 
been duly certified by the National Labor 
Relations Board as the exclusive representa- 
tive of such employees. 

(b) Post at their stores located at 1508 
Gallatin Road and 4095 Nolensville Road, 
Nashville, Tennessee, the attached Notice 
marked “Appendix A.” 5 Copies of said notice, 
on forms provided by the Regional Director 
for Region 26, after being duly signed by 
the Respondent’s representative, shall be 
posted by it immediately upon receipt there- 
of, and be maintained by it for 60 consecu- 
tive days thereafter, in conspicuous places, 
including all places where notices to em- 
ployees are customarily posted. Reasonable 
steps shall be taken by the Respondent Em- 
ployer to insure that said notices are not 
altered, defaced, or covered by any other 
material. 

(c) Post at the same places and under the 
same conditions as set forth in (b) above, 
as they are forwarded by the Regional Di- 
rector, copies of the Respondent Meatcutters 
Union's notice marked “Appendix B.” 

(d) Mail signed copies of the attached 
notice marked “Appendix A” to said Re- 
gional Director for posting at the hiring hall 
operated by Respondent Meatcutters Union, 
in places where notices to members and em- 
ployees and prospective employees are cus- 
tomarily posted. Copies of the notice, on 
forms provided by said Regional Director, 
shall be returned forthwith to the Regional 
Director after they have been signed by an 
Official representative of the Respondent 
Employer for such posting. 

(e) Notify the Regional Director for Region 
26, in writing, within 10 days from the date 
of this Order, what steps Respondent Em- 
ployer has taken to comply herewith, 

B. Respondent Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America, 
Local 405, its officers, agents, and representa- 
tives, shall: 

1. Cease and desist from: 

(a) Accepting exclusive recognition as the 
representative of the food and de- 
partment employees of the Respondent Em- 
ployer, or any other Employer, for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining at a time when 
it has not been designated as the exclusive 
representative by a majority of such em- 
ployees. 

(b) Entering into a collective- 
agreement with the Respondent Employer, or 
any other Employer, as the exclusive repre- 
sentative of its food and grocery department 
employees for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining at a time when there exists a real 
question concerning representation. 

(c) Giving effect to its contract of March 
24, 1967, with the Respondent Employer to 
the extent it covers food and grocery de- 
partment employees, or to any renewal, ex- 
tension, modification, or supplement therof, 
unless and until it has been duly certified 


In the event that this Order is enforced 
by a decree of a United States Court of Ap- 
peals, in each Notice marked “Appendix A” 
or “B,” there shall be substituted for the 
words “a Decision and Order” the words “a 
Decree of the United States Court of Appeals, 
Enforcing an Order.“ 
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by the National Labor Relations Board as the 
exclusive representative of such employees. 

(d) In any like or related manner, re- 
straining or coercing employees of Respond- 
ent Employer in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in Section 7 of the Act. 

2. Take the following affirmative action 
which is necessary to effectuate the policies 
of the Act: 

(a) Post at its business offices and meeting 
halls in Nashville, Tennessee, copies of the 
attached notice marked “Appendix B.“ “ 
Copies of said notice, on forms provided by 
the Regional Director for Region 26, after 
being signed by the Union’s representative, 
shall be posted by Respondent Union imme- 
diately upon receipt thereof, and be main- 
tained by it for 60 consecutive days there- 
after, in conspicuous places, including all 
places where notices to its members are cus- 
tomarily posted. Reasonable steps shall be 
taken by Respondent Union to insure that 
said notices are not altered, defaced, or 
covered by any other material. 

(b) Post at the same place and under the 
same conditions as set forth in (a) above, 
and as soon as they are forwarded by the 
Regional Director, copies of the attached 
notice marked “Appendix A.” 

(c) Mail to the Regional Director signed 
copies of Appendix B for posting by Re- 
spondent Company as provided above herein. 
Copies of said notice, on forms provided by 
the Regional Director, after being signed by 
Respondent Unlon's representative, shall be 
forthwith returned to the Regional Director 
for such posting. 

(d) Notify the Regional Director for 
Region 26, in writing, within 10 days from 
the date of this Decision, what steps Re- 
spondent has taken to comply herewith. 

Dated, Washington, D.C. 

JOHN H. FANNING, 
HOWARD JENKINS, 
Sam ZAGORIA, 


Jr., 
Member. 


APPENDIX A: NOTICE TO ALL EMPLOYEES 


Pursuant to a decision and order of the 
National Labor Relations Board, and in order 
to effectuate the policies of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, we hereby 
notify you that: 

We will not assist or contribute support to 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, Local 405, or to 
any other labor organization, by recognizing 
such labor organization as the exclusive 
representative of any of our food and grocery 
department employees for the purpose of 
collective bargaining at a time when such 
labor organization has not been designated 
by a majority of such employees as their ex- 
clusive representative. 

We will not assist or contribute support to 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, Local 405, or 
to any other labor organization, by entering 
into a collective-bargaining agreement with 
such labor organization as the exclusive 
representative of our food and grocery de- 
partment employees at a time when there 
exists a real question concerning representa- 
tion. 

We will not give effect to our contract of 
March 24, 1967, with the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, Local 405, to the extent that it 
covers food and grocery department em- 
ployees, or to any renewal, extension, modi- 
fication, or supplement thereof, unless said 
labor organization has been duly certified by 
the National Labor Relations Board as the 
exclusive representative of such employees. 

We will not in any like or related manner 
interfere with, restrain, or coerce our em- 
ployees in the exercise of the rights guar- 
anteed in Section 7 of the Act. 


See footnote 5, supra. 
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All our employees are free to become, re- 
frain from becoming, or remaining members 
of the above-named or any other labor 
organization. 

ALLIED SUPERMARKETS, INC., ALLIED 
Discount Foops DIVISION, 
Employer. 
Dated 
B 


y 
(Representative) 
(Title) 

This notice must remain posted for 60 con- 
secutive days from the date of posting, and 
must not be altered, defaced, or covered by 
any other material. 

If employees have any question concerning 
this notice or compliance with its provisions, 
they may communicate directly with the 
Board's Regional Office, 562 Federal Court- 
house Bldg., 801 Broadway, Tel. No. 242-5922. 
APPENDIX B: NOTICE TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE 

AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER 

WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA, Loca, 405 

Pursuant to a decision and order of the 
National Labor Relations Board, and in 
order to effectuate the policies of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, we hereby 
notify you that: 

We will not accept exclusive recognition as 
the representative of any of the employees of 
Allied Supermarkets, Inc.—Allied Discount 
Foods Division, or any other Employer, for 
the purposes of collective bargaining at a 
time when we have not been designated as 
the exclusive representative of such em- 
ployees. 

We will not enter into a collective-bargain- 
ing agreement with Allied Supermarkets, 
Inc.—Allied Discount Foods Division, or any 
other Employer, as the exclusive representa- 
tive of any of its employees for the purposes 
of collective bargaining at a time when there 
exists a real question concerning representa- 
tion. 

We will not give effect to our contract of 
March 24, 1967, with Allied Supermarkets, 
Inc.—Allied Discount Foods Division, or to 
any renewal, extension, modification, or sup- 
plement thereof, unless and until we have 
been duly certified by the National Labor 
Relations Board as the exclusive representa- 
tive of such employees. 

We will not in any like or related manner 
restrain or coerce employees of the above- 
named Company in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in Section 7 of the Act. 

AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND 
BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH 
America, Lock, 405. 

Labor Organization. 

Dated ——. 

By 

(Representative) (Title) 

This notice must remain posted for 60 
consecutive days from the date of posting, 
and must not be altered, defaced, or covered 
by any other material. 

If members have any question concerning 
this notice or compliance with its provisions, 
they may communicate directly with the 
Board’s Regional Office, 562 Federal Court- 
house Bldg., 801 Broadway, Tel. No. 242-5922. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA BEFORE THE NA- 
TIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, DIVISION 
oF TRAIL EXAMINERS, WASHINGTON, D.C.— 
ALLIED SUPERMARKETS, INC., ALLIED Dts- 
COUNT Foops DIVISION, AND RETAIL CLERKS 
Union, LocaL 1557, Case No. 26-CA-2729— 
AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER 
WORKMEN oF NORTH America, LocaL 405 
(ALLIED SUPERMARKETS INC., ALLIED DIS- 
COUNT Foops DIVISION) AND RETAIL CLERKS 
Unton, LocaL 1557, Case No. 26-CB-369 
Hutton S. Brandon, Esq, and Owen E. 

Adams, Esq., for the General Counsel. 

E. L. Collins appearing for the Charging 


Howard K. Schwartz, Esq., for the Re- 
spondent Employer. 
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Charles R. Isenberg, Esq., for the Respond- 
ent Union. 

TRIAL EXAMINER’S DECISION 
Statement of the case 

John G. Gregg, Trial Examiner: This con- 
solidated trial took place at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, on July 6, 1967. The complaint alleges 
that, by certain conduct, Allied Supermar- 
kets, Inc., Allied Discount Foods Division, 
herein referred to as the Respondent Employ- 
er violated Sections 8(a)(1) and 8(a) (2) 
of the Act, and that the Amalgamated Meat- 
cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, Local 405 herein referred to as the 
Respondent Meatcutters Union violated Sec- 
tion 8 (b) (1) (a) of the Act. The Respondent 
Company and Respondent Meatcutters Union 
deny the commission of any unfair labor 
practices, 

Upon consideration of the entire record, 
my observation of the demeanor of the wit- 
nesses, and the briefs filed by the parties 
herein, I make the following: 

Findings of fact 
I. Jurisdictional Findings 

The Respondent Employer is now and has 
been at all times material herein a Delaware 
corporation engaged in the operation of a 
chain of retail grocery stores located in 30 
separate States of the United States. On or 
about March 8, 1967, the Respondent Em- 
ployer purchased and assumed the operation 
of two retail grocery stores located at 1508 
Gallatin Road and 4095 Nolensville Road, 
Nashville, Tennessee, 

The Respondent Employer’s two Nashville 
stores, during the past calendar year, which 
period is representative of all times material 
herein, sold and distributed grocery prod- 
ucts at retail, the gross volume of such sales 
exceeding $500,000. During the same period 
of time the Respondent Employer received 
goods valued in excess of $10,000 at its Nash- 
ville, Tennessee stores, transported to such 
stores from suppliers located outside the 
State of Tennessee. The Respondent Em- 
ployer is now, and has at all times material 
herein been an employer engaged in com- 
merce within the meaning of Section 2 (6) 
and (7) of the Act, 


II. The Labor Organizations Involved 


The Amalgamated Meatcutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, Local 405, here- 
inafter referred to as the Respondent Meat- 
cutters Union is now, and has been at all 
times material herein, a labor organization 
within the meaning of Section 2(5) of the 
Act. The Retail Clerks Union, Local 1557, 
hereinafter referred to as the Retail Clerks 
Union is now and has been at all times mate- 
rial herein a labor organization within the 
meaning of Section 2(5) of the Act. 

III. The Unfair Labor Practices 

The consolidated complaint alleges essen- 
tially that the Respondent Employer recog- 
nized the Respondent Meatcutters Union 
and executed an agreement with the Re- 
spondent Meatcutters Union in regard to 
wages, working conditions and classifications 
of the employees notwithstanding the fact 
that at the time of the said agreements a 
real question concerning representation 
existed in that a substantial number of the 
Respondent’s employees had designated the 
Retail Clerks Union as their exclusive bar- 
gaining representative in an appropriate 
unit consisting of all grocery clerks and food 
department employees excluding meat de- 
partment employees and other statutory ex- 
clusions; and notwithstanding the fact that 
at the time of said agreements the Respond- 
ent Meatcutters Union was not in fact desig- 
nated by a majority of the Respondent Em- 
ployer’s employees in the aforesaid unit as 
their exclusive collective-bargaining repre- 
sentative, and that thereby the Respondent 
Employer rendered and is rendering unlaw- 
ful assistance and support to a labor orga- 
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nization within the meaning of Section 8 
(a) (2) of the Act and interfered with, re- 
strained and coerced its employees in the 
exercise of rights teed in Section 7 
of the Act, thereby violating Section 8(a) (1) 
of the Act. The complaint additionally al- 
leges that by such acts the Respondent 
Meatcutters Union restrained and coerced 
employees in the exercise of rights guaran- 
teed in Section 7 of the Act thereby violating 
Section 8(b) (1) (a) of the Act. The Respond- 
ent Employer and the Respondent Meatcut- 
ters Union deny the commission of any un- 
fair labor practices. 


A. The facts 


The facts herein are essentially undis- 
puted. The Respondent Employer operates 
approximately 300 retail grocery supermar- 
kets in various States. The record discloses 
that approximately 80 percent of these stores 
have been organized basically by various 
locals of the Retail Clerks Union and the 
Amalgamated Meatcutters Union. 

On March 8, 1967, the Respondent Em- 
ployer assumed the operation of the two 
Nashville, Tennessee, stores hereinabove 
mentioned, The predecessor employer K. G. 
Food Corporation had been ordered by a 
recommended order of a Trail Examiner in 
a prior proceeding, K. G. Food Corporation 
26-CA-2347, to cease and desist from refus- 
ing to bargain with the Respondent Meat- 
cutters Union herein and to bargain with 
said Union, on request, as the exclusive rep- 
resentative of the employees in the appro- 
priate unit, which unit was found by the 
Trail Examiner to be “All meat department 
employees at the Nolensville and Gallatin 
Road stores, Nashville, Tennessee, excluding 
guards and supervisors as defined in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act.” The two stores 
were acquired by the Respondent Employer 
herein prior to compliance by the predecessor 
corporation with the foregoing decision. The 
assumption of operation by the Respondent 
Employer did not result in any physical 
change or change in the operations or duties 
of the employees. 

On March 13, 1967, the Respondent Meat- 
cutters Union, having begun an organiza- 
tional campaign among the grocery em- 
ployees and having obtained employee signa- 
tures on 45 union authorization cards as- 
serted to the Respondent Employer that it 
represented a majority of all the employees 
at the subject stores and demanded recogni- 
tion in a broad wall-to-wall unit including 
all food department employees. The record 
indicates that a card check requested by the 
Respondent Meatcutters Union was initially 
denied by the Respondent Employer on 
March 13, but was agreed to under threat of 
a strike. The March 13 meeting continued 
through March 14, 1967, when the Respond- 
ent Meatcutters Union presented the Re- 
spondent Employer with the 45 signed au- 
thorization cards as proof of claim of a 
majority. When received by the Respondent 
Employer’s personnel director and repre- 
sentative, Mr. Saul, the cards were turned 
over to Jack Bushkin, a third party labor 
relations consultant of Detroit, Michigan, for 
the purpose of checking the cards against 
the Respondent Employer’s payroll records. 

As a result of the card check, Bushkin 
advised the Respondent Employer that the 
Respondent Meatcutters Union represented 
a majority of the employees in the broad 
unit of all food department employees ex- 
cluding certain managers, comanagers, man- 
agement trainees, office clericals and all 
guards, professional employees and super- 
visors within the meaning of the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947, as amended, 
employed at the Nashville, Tennessee, stores. 
Bushkin ruled out 3 of the 45 signed cards 
as invalid and accepted 42 cards as valid in 
the unit found to encompass 78 employees. 
Subsequently, that day the Respondent Em- 
ployer and the Respondent Meatcutters 
Union executed a memorandum certifying 
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the results of the card check and executed 
a memorandum agreement recognizing the 
Respondent Meatcutters Union as the exclu- 
sive bargaining representative of all the 
food department employees at the subject 
stores with the exclusions as noted. 

Subsequently, on March 23, 1967, negotia- 
tions for a collective-bargaining agreement 
were commenced and continued through 
March 24, 1967. The negotiations produced 
agreement on the terms and conditions of a 
coliective-bargaining agreement covering all 
of the bargaining unit employees and a 
memorandum agreement was executed by 
the Respondent Employer and Respondent 
Meatcutters Union on March 24, 1967. 

In the meantime, however, the Retail 
Clerks Union had commenced an organizing 
campaign. After securing one card on March 
4, 1967, the Retail Clerks Union on March 6, 
1967, directed a telegram and letter to the 
Respondent Employer as follows: 

RETAIL CLERKS UNION Local. 1557, 
Nashville, Tenn., March 6, 1967. 

This is to inform you that Local 1557 Re- 
tail Clerks Union, Nashville, Tennessee, has 
an interest in the two Nashville K-Mart Food 
Stores which you have acquired and are as- 
suming operation of this week. We would ex- 
pect to be contacted by your company in the 
event another labor organization expresses 
an interest in or seeks recognition for the 
clerks in these stores. Letter to follow. 

E. L. COLLINS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Manch 6, 1967. 
Mr. ROBERT HILLIARD, 
Allied Food Co., ` 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Mn. HILLIARD: We have been informed 
that you are presently acquiring the K-Mart 
Food Stores located at 1508 South Gallatin 
Road and 4095 Nolensville Road, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


This is to inform you that we are pres- 
ently in an organizing campaign 
for the clerks in these stores, excluding the 
meat department employees and supervisors, 

At present, we have an interest in these 
clerks which we can show. 

We expect to be notified in the event any 
other labor organization claims to have an 
interest in or seeks to represent the em- 
ployees in these stores other than meat de- 
partment employees. 

Yours truly, 
E. L. COLLINS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The record reflects a postal receipt indicat- 
ing that the letter was received by the Re- 
spondent Employer on March 8, 1967, There 
Was no response to the foregoing communi- 
cations, In the meantime, the Retail Clerks 
Union continued its 


13, 1967. Following the recognition on March 
14, 1967, by the Respondent Employer of the 
Respondent Meatcutters Union, and prior to 
the execution of the agreement relative to 
wages and conditions of employment, the 
Retail Clerks Union on March 17, 1967, filed 
a petition with the National Labor Relations 
Board for certification as representative of 
the employees of the Respondent Employer 
in a narrow unit excluding the meat depart- 
ment employees and other statutory ex- 
clusions. 
1. The telegram and letter 

Concerning the receipt of the telegram, 
testimony by E. L. Collins, S -Treas- 
a of the Retail Clerks Union, was as fol- 
OWS: 

“Answer. The notation says “Delivered 1:50 
p-m. to Robert Hilliard.” 

“Question. Do you know how that hap- 
pened to be put there?” 

“Answer, My secretary put this on there 
when the phone company called back and 
verified it or when Western Union called back 
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and verified delivery of the telegram and her 
initials are marked there.” 

As to the receipt of the registered letter, 
Collins testified as follows: 

“Answer. Well, one attachment is the re- 
ceipt for the registered article which is the 
letter, the other one is the return receipt 
that was requested along with it signed— 
well, I can't make out the name but it is 
signed by Allied Food and stamped March 8, 
1967.” 

Collins testified additionally as follows: 

“Question. Did your union take any other 
steps to become the employee representative 
with the Respondent Company’s grocery de- 
partment employees?” 

“Answer. On March 17, 1967, we filed a 
petition for a representation election among 
the employees.” 

On cross-examination E. L. Collins testi- 
fied as follows: 

“Question. Mr. Collins at any time prior to 
the filing of your petition on March 20, 1967, 
did you offer to the Employer to examine your 
representation cards? 

“Answer, We offered proof of our interest 
in the stores. 

“Question. How did you offer such proof? 

“Answer. Through the telegram and letter. 

“Question. Did you in so many words at any 
time prior to the filing of the petition contact 
any Official of the Employer and say here are 
my cards? 

“Answer. No, sir.” 

Testimony by Lawson Saul, director of per- 
sonnel for the Respondent Employer, was as 
follows: 

“Question. Directing your attention to the 
telegram and registered letter sent to your 
Mr. Hilliard on March 6, 1967, did that ever 
come to your attention? Did you ever see the 
letter and the telegram? 

“Answer. Yes, as a matter of fact that type 
of communication as it would affect our di- 
vision is automatically sent to me by Mr. 
Hilliard. The telegram was sent to my office 
through our office mail and I actually didn’t 
see that telegram until March 13, the morn- 
ing of March 13, because I was out of town. 
The letter dated March 6 was a registered 
letter which did not appear on my desk until 
March 22, however, in examining the signed 
receipt, I recognize that it was in our office 
some place. I'll have to excuse our office mail 
for not getting it to me, but I did not receive 
it until March 22.” 

On the basis of the foregoing, I find that 
at the time the Respondent Employer recog- 
nized the Respondent Meatcutters Union on 
March 14, 1967, the Respondent knew that 
the Retail Clerks Union had communicated 
with it by way of the telegram expressing an 
interest in the grocery store employees in the 
Respondent Employer's two Nashville stores. 
While the Respondent Employer claims that 
it did not acquire actual knowledge of the 
registered letter until March 22, on the basis 
of the testimony and exhibits of record, par- 
ticularly the postal receipt initiating delivery 
on March 8, 1967, I charge the Respondent 
Employer with receipt and knowledge of the 
letter prior to March 14, 1967. 

2. The question of the appropriate unit 

Turning to the question of the appropriate 
unit, the complaint herein alleges that all 
grocery clerks and food department em- 
ployees employed by the Respondent Em- 
ployer at its Nolensville Road and Gallatin 
Road stores, Nashville, Tennessee, excluding 
meat department employees, store managers, 
comanagers, management trainees, office 
clerical employees, all guards, professional 
employees and supervisors as defined in the 
Act, constitute a unit appropriate for the 
purpose of collective bargaining within the 
meaning of Section 9(b) of the Act. By its 
answer, the Respondent Employer denied 
that this is an appropriate unit and affirma- 
tively declared that the aforesaid bargaining 
unit is inappropriate and that the only ap- 
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propriate unit for the purposes of collective 
bargaining within the meaning of Section 
9(b) of the Act includes all meat, grocery 
and produce department employees em- 
ployed by the Employer in the subject stores 
excluding the store managers, comanagers, 
manager trainees, office clerical employees, 
all guards, professional employees and other 
supervisors as defined in the Act. On the 
other hand, in its answer, the Respondent 
Meatcutters Union admits the allegation of 
the complaint dealing with the appropriate 
unit, but asserts in its brief that although 
the unit requested by the Retail Clerks Union 
is an appropriate unit, it is not, in the cir- 
cumstances of this case, the appropriate 
unit, in view of the recognition extended to 
the Respondent Meatcutters Union in the 
larger but equally appropriate unit consist- 
ing of all employees of the Respondent Em- 
ployer in the grocery and meat department 
with statutory exclusions. 

The Board in a recent representation case 
involving the Respondent Employer at an- 
other location held that a separate unit of 
grocery employees, excluding meat depart- 
ment employees, may constitute an appro- 
priate bargaining unit. As in other industries, 
the appropriateness of such unit depends 
upon analysis of all relevant factors. 
The Board indicated that “upon such anal- 
ysis, we are satisfied that there are suf- 
ficient differences between the grocery store 
and meat department employees in this case 
to support the appropriateness of a separate 
unit limited to grocery employees. Thus, the 
two departments are physically and func- 
tionally separate, there is very little inter- 
change of employees between them, and each 
is subject to sepaarte immediate supervision. 
Meat department employees wear uniforms 
to distinguish them from other employees, 
and in general, they have skills which differ 
from those of grocery department employees. 
Moreover, the general bargaining trend in the 
retail food store industry supports separate 
representation of meat and grocery depart- 
ment employees. Accordingly, we find a unit 
of full-time and regular part-time grocery 
store employees, excluding meat department 
employees, constitute a separate appropriate 
unit. We note however, that although com- 
munity of interest among all employees sup- 
ports the appropriateness of a store-wide unit 
as well, no question concerning intervenors 
representation of meat department personnel 
has been raised on the present record 
(emphasis supplied). Allied Supermarkets, 
Inc., and Retail Clerks Union, Local 445, 
(September 8, 1967) 167 NLRB No. 48. 

It is clear therefore that in the Board’s 
view any one of at least three units might 
be appropriate here. In the circumstances of 
this case, considering the fact that on March 
14, 1967, the Respondent Meatcutters Union 
possessed an uncoerced majority of the em- 
ployees in the broad unit, I find that an 
Overall broad unit as requested by the Re- 
spondent Meatcutters Union and as accepted 
by the Respondent Employer herein is an ap- 
propriate unit. 

B. Discussion 

The General Counsel contends that this 
case is controlled by the rule in Midwest Pip- 
ing and Supply Company Inc., 63 NLRB 1060, 
wherein it was established that an employer 
faced with conflicting claims of two or more 
rival unions which give rise to a “real ques- 
tion concerning representation” may not rec- 
ognize or enter into a contract with one of 
these unions until its right to be recognized 
has finally been determined under the special 
procedures provided in the Act. A review of 
the decision of the Board in Midwest Piping 
indicates that the Board found that the Re- 
spondent knew at the time of the execution 
of the contract that there existed a real ques- 
tion concerning the representation of the 
employees in question. “The record shows 
that both the Steamfitters and the Steel- 
workers had vigorously campaigned in the 
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plant, had apprised the Respondent of their 
conflicting majority representation claims, 
and had filed with the Board conflicting pe- 
titions which were still pending alleging the 
existence of a question concerning the repre- 
sentation of the employees covered by the 
agreement.” The Board in Midwest Piping 
went on to state that in that case the Re- 
spondent elected to disregard the orderly 
representative procedure set up by the Board 
under the Act for which both unions had 
theretofore petitioned the Board, and to ar- 
rogate to itself the resolution of the repre- 
sentative dispute against one union and in 
favor of the other. The Board found that by 
executing an agreement with one union in 
the face of representation proceedings pend- 
ing before the Board the Respondent ac- 
corded that union unwarranted prestige, en- 
couraged membership therein, discouraged 
membership in the other union and thereby 
rendered unlawful assistance to one union 
which interfered with, restrained, and coerced 
its employees in the exercise of rights guar- 
anteed in Section 7 of the Act. The rule in 
Midwest Piping is now well settled. 

In Novak Logging Company, 119 NLRB 
1573 the Board found a question concerning 
representation to exist when the Employer 
recognized one union in the face of recent 
bargaining negotiations with another union 
which had been the contractual representa- 
tive of the employees in question during the 
preceding 4 years, holding that the Employer 
could not assume to judge for itself upon a 
showing of authorization cards which of the 
contending unions was the statutory repre- 
sentative of the employees. In a more recent 
case, B. M. Reeves Company Inc., 128 NLRB 
320, the Board reviewed the Midwest Piping 
doctrine, adverting to its decision in William 
Penn Broadcasting Company, 93 NLRB 1104, 
wherein the Board held that Section 8(a) (2) 
is not violated by an employer’s execution of 
a contract with an incumbent union unless 
there existed at the time a real question 
concerning representation as ultimately de- 
cided by the Board on the basis of the same 
criteria uniformly applied in determining 
whether such a question existed before pro- 
ceeding to an election under Section 9(a). 
In William Penn the Board stated that in the 
interest of industrial stability the Employer 
may continue to deal with an incumbent so 
as not to deprive the employees of the bene- 
fits of uninterrupted collective bargaining 
whenever a clearly unsupportable or specious 
rival claim is made on the Employer. It is 
well established that an employer does not 
violate the Act by extending recognition to 
one of the competing unions where the rival 
union’s claim is clearly unsupportable or 
specious, or otherwise not a colorable claim. 
The Boys Market, Inc., 156 NLRB 105. 

In the case at hand it is asserted by the 
Respondent that the rule in Midwest Piping 
is inapplicable because the Retail Clerks 
Union did not specifically state its claim to 
representation but advanced merely an ill- 
defined and bare claim insufficient to create 
a real question concerning representation 
which is a necessary element in the Midwest 
Piping rule. 

The General Counsel contends that the 
fact that competing unions do not specifi- 
cally state their claims to representation 
does not prevent the existence of a question 
concerning representation, citing The Whe- 
land Company, 120 NLRB 814. I do not find 
that case applicable herein for in Wheland 
the facts showed that the Respondent Em- 
ployer granted recognition to one union with 
full knowledge of the claims of both unions 
to represent employees in a newly created 
unit, the Board stating that under these 
circumstances the fact that both unions 
did not specifically state their claims rep- 
resentation is of no significance. It was a 
relatively simple matter for the Board in 
that case to the existence of a 
real question concerning representation in 
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the face of clear underlying claims by the 
contending unions and actual statements by 
the Respondent Employer therein to repre- 
sentatives of both unions assuring them that 
the question of representation would be re- 
solved by a board election, a case clearly 
distinguishable from the one at hand. Exam- 
ining the case at hand, and the situation as 
it existed on the critical date of March 14, 
1967, in order to determine whether or not 
there existed at that time a genuine ques- 
tion concerning representation, it is clear 
from the record that at that time the Re- 
spondent Employer had before it an unmis- 
takable claim by the Respondent Meatcut- 
ters Union to represent all the food depart- 
ment employees in an appropriate, broad, 
wall-to-wall unit which included both gro- 
cery and meat department employees with 
appropriate statutory exclusions. At the 
same time it was presented with proof con- 
firmed by an independent third party check 
of the majority status of the Respondent 
Meatcutters Union in the unit claimed. 
Was there in existence at that time a con- 
flicting claim sufficient to raise a real ques- 
tion concerning representation? At that time 
the Respondent Employer was in receipt of 
the Retail Clerks Union telegram of March 
6, 1967, and based on the findings herein- 
above was charged with notice of the Retail 
Clerks Union registered letter of March 6, 
1967. An analysis of the telegram and letter 
reveals that no assertion is made by the Re- 
tail Clerks Union of majority status nor is 
there in fact any demand for recognition 
contained in these communications. The 
telegram and letter undoubtedly placed the 
Respondent Employer on notice of the fact 
that the Retail Clerks Union had an “inter- 
est” in the employees which they could show. 
A reading of the letter and telegram at best 
would advise the Respondent Employer that 
the Retail Clerks Union was initiating an 
organizing campaign for the clerks in those 
stores and had an interest of an undisclosed 
and undefined extent, There are no circum- 
stances herein, on the critical date, as in the 
Midwest Piping and Novak Logging line of 
cases, such as the existence of petitions for 
election by the competing unions or an in- 
cumbent union, or a history of prior discus- 
sions or bargaining between the Respondent 
Employer and each of the competing unions. 
In Midwest Piping and Novak Logging the 
existence of the conflicting claims is apparent 
and unquestionable, whereas in the case at 
hand it is not. On the contrary, the telegram 
and letter to the Employer herein, at a 
time when the Respondent Employer was in 
the process of assuming the operation of the 
stores for the first time, making no assertion 
of majority status nor in any way demanding 
recognition would not, in my opinion, place 
the Respondent Employer in the position of 
being faced with conflicting claims of such 
nature as to raise a genuine question con- 
cerning representation. This view finds sup- 
port in the record which clearly indicates 
that at the time the telegram and letter were 
dispatched the Retail Clerks Union had, in 
fact, secured only one authorization card. 
While the record does indicate that the 
Retail Clerks Union in the week preceding 
the critical date of recognition conducted 
an organizing campaign and secured addi- 
tional authorization cards, the record also 
discloses that this was not communicated to 
the Respondent Employer and that no fur- 
ther action was taken by the Retail Clerks 
Union to establish a claim or otherwise com- 
municate with the Respondent Employer 
until after recognition had been accorded to 
the Respondent Meatcutters Union. At this 
time the Retail Clerks Union was not an 
incumbent, had not filed a petition, and had 
not, in my view, indicated to the Respondent 
Employer any more than an interest in or- 
ganizing some of its employees. Under these 
circumstances, I find that on March 14, 1967, 
there did not exist a “real question concern- 
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ing representation” within the Midwest Pip- 
ing rule and that the Respondent Employer 
herein was accordingly free to recognize the 
Respondent Meatcutters Union as the exclu- 
sive bargaining representative of the em- 
ployees, in the appropriate unit claimed, on 
the basis of a clear showing of majority status 
certified to through an independent third 
party check. 

Measuring the situation from a different 
perspective, and generally applying the yard- 
stick suggested by the Board in B. M. Reeves 
Company, supra, that is, the criteria uni- 
formly applied by the Board in determining 
whether such a question exists before pro- 
ceeding to an election under Section 9(a) 
of the Act, we find that on the date of 
recognition the claim by the Retail Clerks 
Union does not equate to an active and con- 
tinuing claim within the ambit of Novak 
Logging, and that while the claim involved an 
appropriate unit it was not supported by an 
adequate showing of interest. I do not find 
in the telegram and letter herein a clear claim 
of representation which was active and con- 
tinuing when recognition was accorded the 
Respondent Meatcutters Union. I find an 
absence of an adequate showing of interest in 
behalf of its claim by the Retail Clerks Union, 
for while it is true that the Retail Clerks 
Union had secured a number of authorization 
cards in the interim between the telegram 
and letter and the date of recognition it is 
clear from this record that this fact was not 
communicated to the Respondent Employer 
and the Respondent Employer had no notice 
or knowledge thereof. Even measured by this 
yardstick, the circumstances of this case do 
not clearly establish the existence of a con- 
flicting claim of such nature as to raise a 
“real question concerning representation.” I 
find therefore that the recognition of the 
Respondent Meatcutters Union by the Re- 
spondent Employer on March 14, 1967, was 
valid. 

The General Counsel argues that the rec- 
ognition on that date was not valid, since on 
that date the Respondent Meatcutters Union 
did not, in fact, enjoy majority status. The 
record discloses that on March 14, 1967, the 
total number of employees as reflected on 
the payroll of the next nearest date is 80. 
With the deletion of 4 supervisors the total 
number in the overall unit is 76. The testi- 
mony of record fails to establish that the 
Respondent Meatcutters Union did not, in 
fact, enjoy majority status in the broad wall- 
to-wall unit on March 14, 1967. The General 
Counsel argues that the lack of majority is 
evidenced by the mere existence on March 14, 
1967, of 15 duplicate cards, that is cards 
signed for the Retail Clerks Union by em- 
ployees who prior to that time had signed 
for the Respondent Meatcutters Union, there- 
by, according to the General Counsel, revok- 
ing their prior designation of the Respondent 
Meatcutters Union as their exclusive bargain- 
ing representative. I do not so find. The total 
number of cards secured on behalf of the 
Retail Clerks Union was approximately 27. 
Objections were made to the admissibility 
of many of these cards and as to the weight 
to be accorded them, particularly in view of 
testimony by Lee which indicated that cards 
were solicited by him with the statement 
that “This was the only way it could be used, 
there was two unions involved, was for an 
election.” Aside from the fact that some of 
these cards would therefore appear to be in- 
valid, in my view the existence of these 
duplicate cards, some tainted in their solici- 
tation, is of questionable value in establish- 
ing a clear revocation of the prior authoriza- 
tions, and does not affirmatively provide a 
preponderance of evidence of probative value 
sufficient to establish the fact that the prior 
authorizations were, in fact, revoked and 


1 Cumberland Shoe Corporation, 144 NLRB 
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that the Respondent Meatcutters Union did 
not enjoy majority status in the broad wall- 
to-wall unit on March 14, 1967. I therefore 
find that the Respondent Meatcutters Union 
did enjoy majority status in the broad wall- 
to-wall unit on the date of recognition, 
March 14, 1967. 7 

Finally, examining the situation following 
the recognition, the record discloses that the 
petition filed by the Retail Clerks Union 
bears the date of March 20, 1967. Concern- 
ing its receipt, the record discloses uncon- 
tradicted testimony by Saul, on behalf of the 
Respondent Employer, that at the time of 
the execution of the contract he had not 
been served with the petition, that the peti- 
tion was served on the store managers on 
Saturday, March 25, 1967, but did not come 
to his attention until his return from Louis- 
ville Monday, May 27, 1967, subsequent to 
the execution of the contract. The record 
contains no proof of the date of forwarding 
of notice nor receipt of notice except that 
as testified to by Saul. Under these circum- 
stances, and crediting Saul’s testimony, I find 
that on March 24, 1967, the Respondent Em- 
ployer had no knowledge of the filing of the 
petition herein. 

In any event, having found the recognition 
accorded to the Respondent Meatcutters 
Union by the Respondent Employer on March 
14, 1967, to be valid and in good faith, I 
would apply the decision of the Board in 
Keller Plastics Eastern, Inc., 157 NLRB 583, 
wherein the Board stated, “With respect to 
the present dispute which involves a bar- 
gaining status established as the result of 
voluntary recognition of a majority repre- 
sentative, we conclude that, like situations 
involving certifications, Board order, and set- 
tlement agreements, the parties must be af- 
forded a reasonable time to bargain and to 
execute the contracts resulting from such 
bargaining. Such negotiations can succeed, 
however, and the policies of the Act can 
thereby be effectuated only if the parties can 
normally rely on the continuing representa- 
tive status of the lawfully recognized union 
for a reasonable period of time.” 

In Keller Plastics the Board found to be 
reasonable a 3-week period, from February 
16, the date recognition was lawfully accorded 
to March 10, the date the contract was exe- 
cuted. I would find herein that the period 
March 14 through March 24 to be a reason- 
able period. Iam not unmindful of the recent 
pronouncement of the Board in Superior 
Furniture Manufacturing Company, Inc., 167 
NLRB No. 40, wherein the Board stated that 
the recognition agreement therein accorded 
to the Union on the basis of signatures on 
authorization cards was not considered a bar 
within the rule announced in Keller Plastics. 
That case is distinguishable from the case at 
hand not only on the basis of the fact that a 
petition had been filed backed up by a show- 
ing of interest of 33 cards out of approxi- 
mately 45 employees contemporaneously with 
recognition, but the petitioner therein had 
apparently secured a majority of the cards 
at the time it filed its petition, all con- 
temporaneous with the recognition. In the 
case at hand, at the time of recognition no 
petition had been filed and no claim raising 
a real question concerning representation was 
in existence. Following the past pronounce- 
ments of the Board the burden of establish- 
ing the facts to support the violations al- 
leged in the complaint rests upon the Gen- 
eral Counsel who must prove that a real 
question concerning representation existed 
when the Respondent Employer herein recog- 
nized and contracted with the Respondent 
Meatcutters Union. In my view, the record 
does not establish this by a proponderance 
of the evidence, nor does it establish that 
the Respondent Employer rendered unlawful 
support to the Respondent Meatcutters Union 
as alleged in the complaint. Accordingly, I 
recommend dismissal of the complaint herein 
insofar as it alleges violations by the Re- 
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spondent Employer of Sections 8(a)(1) and 
8(a) (2) of the Act. 

For the reasons explicated hereinabove and 
in view of the findings herein that no real 
question concerning representation existed 
on the critical dates, and that the Respond- 
ent Meatcutters Union enjoyed majority 
status on the date of recognition, I also 
recommend dismissal of those portions of 
the complaint alleging violations by the Re- 
spondent Meatcutters Union of Section 8(b) 
(1) (a) and Section 2(6) and (7) of the Act. 


Conclusions of law 


1. Allied Supermarkets, Inc.-Allied Dis- 
count Foods Division is an employer engaged 
in commerce within the meaning of Section 
2 (6) and (7) of the Act. 

2. The Respondent Meatcutters Union and 
the Retail Clerks Union are labor organiza- 
tions within the meaning of Section 2(5) of 
the Act. 

3. All meat, grocery, and produce depart- 
ment employees employed by the Employer 
in the Employer’s Gallatin and Nolensville 
Road, Nashville, Tennessee, stores, excluding 
the store managers, comanagers, manager 
trainees, office clerical employees, all guards, 
professional employees, and other supervisors 
as defined in the Act constitute a unit ap- 
propriate for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining within the meaning of Section 9(b) 
of the Act. 

4. The Respondent Employer did not ren- 
der nor is it rendering unlawful assistance 
and support to a labor organization, and has 
not engaged in nor is it engaging in unfair 
labor practices affecting commerce within 
the meaning of Section 8(a) (2) and Section 
2(6) and (7) of the Act. 

5. The Respondent Employer did not inter- 
fere with, restrain and coerce its employees 
in the exercise of rights guaranteed in Sec- 
tion 7 of the Act and did not engage in un- 
fair labor practices affecting commerce 
within the meaning of Section 8(a)(1) and 
Section 2(6) and (7) of the Act. 

6. The Respondent Meatcutters Union did 
not restrain and coerce the employees in the 
exercise of rights guaranteed in Section 7 of 
the Act and has not engaged in unfair labor 
practices affecting commerce within the 
meaning of Section 8(b)(1)(a) and Section 
2(6) and (7) of the Act. 

In view of the foregoing conclusions of 
law and based upon the entire record herein, 
it is recommended that the complaint be dis- 
missed in its entirety. 

Dated at Washington, D.C. 

JOHN G. GREGG, 
Trial Examiner. 
[From the Wall Street Journal] 
LIKE THE OLD SHELL GAME 

This particular labor relations case is al- 
most as bafiling as the old shell game, which 
over the years has befuddled so many rubes. 

It involves the employes of two Nashville, 
Tenn., supermarkets, under one management. 
Now there are two ways an employer can be 
required to recognize that his employes want 
a union and hence be required to bargain 
with them. One is by a secret ballot election 
as provided by Congress. The other is by the 
use of “union authorization cards” as per- 
mitted by rulings of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

If a union can get a majority of a com- 
pany's employes to sign authorization cards, 
according to NLRB policy it can demand 
that the employer recognize and bargain with 
it, dispensing with a formal election. 

In the case of the supermarkets, the AFL- 
CIO Meat Cutters Union openly conducted 
an organizing campaign, demanding recogni- 
tion and bargaining on the basis of signed 
authorization cards. When the employer, 
however, asked for an NLRB election, the 
meat cutters threatened to strike. So to avoid 
a tieup and all the legal fuss insistence on 
a secret ballot election would entail, the 
markets agreed to accept the signed cards 
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as evidence of the employes’ intentions, pro- 
vided the cards were checked by an inde- 
pendent labor relations representative. r 

The check was made, the consultant re- 
porting that the union had valid signed au- 
thorization cards from 42 of the 78 em- 
ployes in the two stores. The employer there- 
fore bargained with the meat cutters and 
signed a contract with them. 

Now enters the AFL-CIO Retail Clerks 
Union. It seems that while the meat cutters 
were holding their organizing campaign, the 
retail clerks secretly were conducting a cam- 
paign of their own to obtain signed author- 
ization cards and held cards from 15 of the 
42 workers who had signed the meat cutters’ 
cards. In short, some employes had signed 
cards of two different unions, 

The NLRB then did the only thing it could 
do; It ruled that the 15 cards could not be 
counted for any union. That, of course, 
denied the meat cutters a majority. But the 
NLRB went further. Although it conceded 
that the employer, unaware of the duplica- 
tions, had acted in good faith, the board 
held this was immaterial and charged the 
employer with granting recognition to a 
minority union and hence with violation of 
the labor laws. 

Plainly, when an employer unwittingly can 
get himself into such a position, the NLRB’s 
policy of permitting union recognition 
through the signing of cards ought to be 
thrown out, and all recognition and bargain- 
ing cases resolved by secret ballot as Con- 
gress intended all along. Otherwise, how is 
an employer to know under which shell a 
union is hiding the pea? 


{From NAM Reports, Mar. 4, 1968] 


EMPLOYER FOLLOWS NLRB DOCTRINE, FOUND 
“UNFAIR” 

The notorious unreliability of union 
authorization cards as evidence that em- 
ployees want a union is again illustrated in a 
recent decision of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

When a union gets cards signed by a ma- 
jority of employees and demands that the 
employer recognize and bargain with it, the 
Board generally dispenses with the secret 
ballot election provided by Congress for set- 
tling representation questions and orders the 
employer to bargain with the union on the 
basis of the cards. In the present case, how- 
ever, the employer complied with the Board's 
doctrine and recognized the union on the 
basis of cards but the Board held this was an 
unfair labor practice because, unknown to 
the employer, some of the employees had 
signed cards of two different unions. 

The case came up at two stores of Allied 
Supermarkets, Inc., in Nashville, Tennessee, 
where the AFL-CIO Meat Cutters Union con- 
ducted an organizing campaign and de- 
manded bargaining on the basis of author- 
ization cards. When the company declined 
and urged a Board election, the union 
threatened to strike. Faced with this threat, 
and mindful of the many NLRB decisions 
ordering employers to bargain with unions 
on the basis of authorization cards, the com- 
pany agreed to have the cards checked by 
an independent labor relations consultant 
and to abide by the results of his check. The 
consultant conducted the card check and re- 
ported that the union had valid signed au- 
thorization cards from 42 of the 78 employees 
in the two stores, a clear majority. Accord- 
ingly, the company bargained with the union 
and entered into a contract. 

Shortly thereafter, the AFL-CIO Retail 
Clerks Union filed charges with the NLRB 
alleging that the Meat Cutters Union did 
not have a majority and that the employer's 
act of recognizing and contracting with the 
Meat Cutters was, therefore, an unfair labor 
practice. 

At the hearing on these charges, it devel- 
oped that, while the Meat Cutters Union 
was openly conducting its organizational 
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campaign, the Retail Clerks Union was also 
secretly engaged in obtaining authorization 
cards and, at the time of the employer's rec- 
ognition, it held signed cards from 15 of the 
42 employees who had signed Meat Cutters 
cards 


On these facts, the Board ruled that the 
15 cards could not be counted and, therefore, 
the Meat Cutters did not have a majority. 
Thus the Board stated: 

Under well established principles, the 
15 cards submitted by the Respondent Union 
which were duplicated by the Charging 
Party are not reliable evidence of the sign- 
ers’ selection of the Respondent Union as 
their exclusive bargaining representative, and 
as a substantial number of these cards were 
necessary to support the Respondent Union's 
claimed majoriy status, it follows that the 
Respondent Union was not the duly desig- 
nated representative of the Respondent’s em- 
ployees within the meaning of Section 9(a) 
of the Act. It was in fact a minority union.” 

The Board recognized that the employer 
acted in good faith and without knowledge 
that any of the employees had signed cards 
with a second union. But it ruled that this 
was immaterial. On this point, it said: 

“It may be true that Respondents were 
not aware that some of the employees who 
had signed cards for the Respondent Union 
had also signed cards for the Charging Party 
and that the demand for and extension of 
recognition were undertaken in entire good 
faith. However, this may be, it is clear that 
the grant of recognition to a minority union 
violates the Act without regard to the parties’ 
good or bad faith.” 

This case again illustrates why employers 
should never be required to grant recogni- 
tion on the basis of authorization cards 
and why the Board should never order such 
recognition but instead should adhere to the 
secret ballot election procedure provided by 
Congress. 


THE PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES— 
REAL CHAMPIONS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as a long- 
time baseball fan, I have often had occa- 
sion to be proud of the Philadelphia 
Phillies. But I was as proud of them this 
week as I have ever been before. In re- 
fusing to play their opening game on the 
day of Dr. Martin Luther King's funeral, 
at the risk of being charged with a for- 
feit, they have demonstrated the kind of 
sportsmanship that makes them cham- 
pions in the eyes of all Americans. I 
salute the Philadelphia Phillies—play- 
ers, coaches, and management—as .ath- 
letes, sportsmen, and gentlemen. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial enti- 
tled “Real Champions,” published in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of April 9, 1968. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REAL CHAMPIONS 

The measure of sportsmanship, in the 
highest sense of the word, is not whether 
you win or lose but how you play the game. 


Sometimes it’s how you don't play the game. 

In our book, the Phillies are National 
League champions before the season starts. 
The team management, backed up by the 
players, refused to play the scheduled opener 
in Los Angeles on the day of Dr. Martin 
Luther King’s funeral, even if it meant for- 
feiting the game. 

The controversy never should have arisen 
in the first place, as other games were can- 
celed as a matter of decency and respect. 
But the Phillies were confronted with an 
issue and they made their stand. It was a 
big league performance. 
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ARIZONA STATE SENATE CON- 
DEMNS IRS PRACTICES 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Honorable Ernest Garfield, Arizona 
State Senator, recently forwarded me a 
copy of a memorial passed by the Ari- 
zona State Senate which calls the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to task for cer- 
tain of its practices. 

The memorial particularly criticizes 
the agency’s practice of placing liens on 
real and personal property without 
granting the taxpayer either notice or a 
public hearing. The memorial goes on to 
request that Commissioner Cohen take 
administrative action to institute notice 
and hearing procedures to be followed 
before the placing of a lien or levy on 
property. 

My Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure has heard a great 
deal of testimony on the evils of these 
IRS practices and it is gratifying to have 
the support and encouragement of the 
Arizona State Senate in our endeavors. 

At this point I would like to have the 
letter of transmittal and the memorial 
placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARIZONA STATE SENATE, 
Phoenix, Ariz., March 9, 1968. 
Senator EDWARD V. LONG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Lone: Enclosed is a copy of 
the memorial that was recently passed by the 
Arizona State Senate. 

It directs our Secretary of State to write to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue asking 
him to rectify areas that appear to be operat- 
ing irregularly in that department. 

Knowing of your concern in this matter, I 
would like to volunteer any assistance that I 
possibly can give you. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST GARFIELD. 


SENATE MEMORIAL 3 
A memorial requesting the Commissioner of 

Internal Revenue to guarantee judicial and 

constitutional protection of the individual 

taxpayer in his relations with the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue 

To the Honorable Sheldon S. Cohen, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

Whereas, almost every citizen of the United 
States has some form of relationship with the 
Department of Internal Revenue; and 

Whereas, in the relationship of the citizen 
to his government, each citizen should be 
treated fairly and in accord with constitu- 
tional and judicial rights; and 

Whereas, in certain instances officials of 
the Department of Internal Revenue have 
placed liens and have levied against real and 
personal property of taxpayers without grant- 
ing such taxpayer the rights of established 
legal procedures which would involve not only 
notice but a judicial hearing. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate of 
the State of Arizona prays: 

1. That the Honorable Sheldon S. Cohen, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, take 
administrative action for the purpose of pre- 
venting any departmental official from taking 
action against a taxpayer in placing a lien 
or levy against real or personal property with- 
out first going through the usual judicial 
procedures of notification and hearing before 
a properly constituted court or hearing pro- 
cedure of the Internal Revenue Service. 

2. That the Secretary of State of the State 
of Arizona, is directed to transmit a copy of 
this Memorial to the Director of each Inter- 
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nal Revenue Office located within the State 
of Arizona and to the Honorable Sheldon S. 
Cohen, Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S VIETNAM 
PEACE MOVES CAN BE SUCCESS- 
FUL ONLY IF BASED ON FACTS 
NOT FANCY 


Mr. GRUENING, Mr. President, Pres- 
ident Johnson’s announced intent to in- 
duce peace talks with Hanoi by limiting 
U.S. bombing of North Vietnam—and 
Hanoi’s announcement that it would be 
willing to talk to representatives of the 
United States about the cessation of the 
bombing of North Vietnam—are steps in 
a a direction, even though quite be- 

ated. 

However, any talks with Hanoi will be 
successful only to the extent that the 
United States bases its position on facts 
not fancy. 

For so long as the United States bases 
its position on the theories with which it 
has deluded itself for years, then these 
talks are doomed to failure and the 
bloody fighting in Vietnam will continue 
far into the future. 

The United States must face the fact 
that it originally barged into a civil war 
in South Vietnam upon its own invita- 
tion in support of a puppet ruler imposed 
by the United States upon the people of 
South Vietnam. 

The United States must face the fact 
that the present government of South 
Vietnam is a corrupt military dictator- 
ship which is without the support of the 
people and would be deposed immedi- 
ately but for its support by U.S. economic 
and military might. 

The United States must face the fact 
that the continued graft and corruption 
in places high and low in the South Viet- 
namese Government alienate more and 
more Vietnamese people daily. 

The United States must face the fact 
that the major portion of the fighting in 
South Vietnam is being done by the so- 
called Vietcong controlled by the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, which must be 
a party to any negotiations. 

The United States must face the fact 
that the National Liberation Front is not 
a puppet of Hanoi and that any agree- 
ment reached with Hanoi must be ac- 
ceptable to the National Liberation 
Front. 

The United States must face the fact 
that “search and destroy” operations do 
not win the hearts and minds of the 
South Vietnamese people. 

The United States must face the fact, 
as proved by the so-called Tet offensive 
that the vast majority of the people of 
South Vietnam do not support the gov- 
ernment in Saigon and will permit the 
Vietcong forces to come and go at will, 

Over 4 years ago, on March 10, 1964, 
in a speech on the Senate floor entitled 
“The United States Should Get Out of 
Vietnam,” I proposed: 

I urge the President to take steps to dis- 
engage the United States immediately from 
this engagement. 

All our military should immediately be re- 
lieved of combat assignments, All military 
dependents should be returned home at once. 


A return of the troops to our own shores 
should begin. 
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I also urge the President to go to the 
American people and explain in detail how 
the United States got involved in Vietnam; 
when we got involved in Vietnam, and why 
we are getting out of there. 


Had that advice been taken at that 
time, more than 20,000 American lives 
would have been saved. 

That advice should be heeded now be- 
fore more American boys lose their lives 
in the teeming jungles of Vietnam keep- 
ing in power a grafting, corrupt military 
junta. 

Much more deescalation on the part of 
the United States is needed, and at once. 

The bombing of all of North Vietnam 
should cease, at once. 

All search and destroy operations 
should cease, at once. 

An inplace cease-fire should be an- 
nounced by the United States and South 
Vietnamese Governments, effective at 
once. 

The National Liberation Front and 
North Vietnam should be called upon to 
declare a similar, inplace cease-fire, ef- 
fective at once. 

The Thieu-Ky government should be 
required to broaden its base by bringing 
into the government representatives of 
those segments of non-Communist Viet- 
namese people who oppose the present 
Saigon government and many of whom 
are now languishing in jails. 

Places of refuge should be found in 
other lands for those South Vietnamese 
who will want to leave that part of Viet- 
nam when peace comes. 

The International Control Commission 
should be strengthened greatly to super- 
vise the peace when it comes. 

The newly strengthened and more 
broadly representative Government of 
South Vietnam should undertake nego- 
tiations with the National Liberation 
Front to work out political solutions for 
South Vietnam’s problems. 

The United States and North Vietnam 
should develop a plan for the orderly 
withdrawal of their respective troops on 
as rapid a basis as possible. 

Many proposals have been advanced 
for extricating the United States from 
its Vietnam folly. The foregoing is one 
of those. 

Another has been advanced by Doro- 
thy Hutchinson, chairman of the Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, urging “A Peace Settlement 
Based on All the Principles of the Ge- 
neva Agreements.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that proposal be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Men of good will can bring peace to 
Vietnam. But they can do so only if they 
proceed on the basis of the facts as they 
are and have been and not on the basis 
of myths and fancies. 

Let us hope and pray that this oppor- 
tunity for an end to this disastrous war 
will not again be missed. 

There being no objection, the proposal 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEEDED—A PEACE SETTLEMENT BASED ON ALL 

THE PRINCIPLES OF THE GENEVA AGREEMENTS 

Both sides in this war have publicly de- 
clared their desire to return to the principles 
of the Geneva nts. The implementa- 
tion of this well-balanced set of principles 
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could logically include the following tasks 
for a reconvened Geneva Conference: 

(1) overseeing the prompt withdrawal of 
U.S. and all other foreign troops and mili- 
tary equipment from South Vietnam and, 
simultaneously or immediately thereafter, 
the withdrawal from South Vietnam of North 
Vietnamese regulars, 

Both Hanoi and the NLF have indicated 
that U.S. military withdrawal is not a pre- 
requisite for negotiations but that it must 
take place before the implementation of the 
negotiated settlement. While they may ac- 
cept Geneva Conference verification of this 
implementation, they will not accept 
“enemy” supervision. And they are justified 
in demanding every possible guarantee 
against a repetition of U.S. failure to permit 
implementation of the original Geneva 
Agreements of 1954. 

On the other hand, Hanoi will undoubtedly 
point out that its soldiers are not “foreign 
troops” in South Vietnam and that their 
withdrawal “equates the victim of the ag- 
gression with the aggressor.” However, they 
can hardly justify North Vietnam's military 
presence in South Vietnam after the “Amer- 
ican aggression” is ended and an interna- 
tional presence is established there. North 
Vietnamese military withdrawal would be a 
convincing refutation of U.S. charges of their 
aggressive intent. And inclusion of this stip- 
ulation would go far toward selling the peace 
package to the American people whose sup- 
port for it is necessary. 

(2) achieving agreement forbidding all 
foreign nations from having military bases 
on Vietnamese soil or military alliances with 
Vietnam. 

Both the U.S. and NLF have declared that 
the independence of Vietnam from foreign 
interference is their major objective. By this 
the U.S. means the prevention of Chinese 
domination and the NLF means the perma- 
nent ending of U.S. domination of South 
Vietnam. Only neutralization can meet these 
crucial requirements for peace. 

(3) forbidding foreign interference with 
the reunification of North and South Viet- 
nam by negotiation between their two gov- 
ernments, whenever they see fit. 

The U.S. has declared its willingness for 
the reunification of Vietnam. Since the NLF 
has clearly indicated that it does not desire 
reunification with the North until a much 
later date and Hanoi has publicly agreed 
to this, the above arrangement is in har- 
mony with the declared desires of all parties 
(except the Saigon government which has 
expressed the desire to conquer North Viet- 
nam but seems not in any position to do so 
without U.S. help). 

(4) guaranteeing all segments of the popu- 
lation of South Vietmam against reprisals 
and protecting the right of all to have their 
fair voice in their own political future. 

Such provisions are more needed now, after 
thirteen additional years of bitter civil war, 
than they were when they were written into 
the 1954 Geneva Agreements. The NLF, 
which expects to be politically the strongest 
faction in post-war South Vietnam, made it 
clear at the Stockholm World Conference on 
Vietnam (July 1967) that it considers South 
Vietnam's militant Buddhists “unpatriotic” 
in spite of the suffering they have endured 
because of their opposition to the Saigon 
regime and to the U.S. role in their country. 
The NLF seems now to regard as disloyal 
competitors, all organized groups or leaders 
who have not actually joined them. Yet 
these represent no one knows how many 
South Vietnamese who do not adhere either 
to the Saigon regime or to the NLF. This 
segment of the South Vietnamese population 
merits and may welcome insurance of their 
political rights. Since the principle of a 
broadly based and democratically elected 
government is part of the declared political 
program of the NLF, the NLF can hardly 
object to the same kind of Geneva Confer- 
ence supervision of such elections as was 
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clearly envisaged in the original Geneva 
Agreements, provided the U.S. has with- 
drawn and wholly turned over the imple- 
mentation of the agreements to this interna- 
tional body. 

(5) charging an interim international 
presence (such as the ICC or some agreed 
modification thereof) with inspection and 
supervision of the newly negotiated imple- 
mentations of the principles of the Geneva 
Agreements. 

Such an interim presence may be expected 
to be welcome to all South Vietnamese who 
have reason to dread the social, political, 
and economic chaos which is the inevitable 
result of a generation of war. 

Possible current implementations of the 
principles of the Geneva Agreements of 1954 
have been here described in some detail sim- 
ply to show how applicable they still are. No 
one can guarantee that exactly these imple- 
mentations would be decided upon by a 
reconvened Geneva Conference. Certainly 
they do not constitute a set of unilateral de- 
mands which any of the combatants can 
make of such a Conference. 

The United States need only declare that 
taking responsibility for the future of South 
Vietnam has come to involve a degree of de- 
struction of Vietnam and slaughter of Viet- 
namese and Americans, which it finds moral- 
ly unacceptable and that it has, therefore, 
decided to entrust the solution to a recon- 
vened Geneva Conference which can thus 
terminate the U.S, “commitment” and per- 
mit our honorable withdrawal. 

This decision need involve no humiliation 
for the U.S. A nation which extricates itself 
from an untenable position is not con- 
demned as cowardly but praised as wise. And 
a nation which ends a situation which 
threatens the whole world with war earns 
the gratitude of the world. 


STATISTICS COMPILED BY THE EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT ON NONTARIFF TRADE 
BARRIERS BY COUNTRY 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on 
March 7, I placed in the Recor a series 
of statistical tables showing nontariff 
barriers imposed by the various countries 
of the world. They appear on pages 5697 
through 5703 of the Recorp for that 
date. 

As I indicated at that time, I continue 
to have mixed feelings about the official 
trade policy of the United States which 
is directed toward the reduction of tariff 
and the encouragement of free trade 
among nations. Our policymakers and 
trade negotiators must give sufficient 
weight to the problems confronting our 
industries which face floods of low-wage 
imports. Also, considerations of the im- 
pact of nontariff barriers on our capacity 
to sell our goods overseas should be care- 
fully made. I think these negotiations 
have tended to focus on the visible tariff 
barriers and to ignore invisible barriers 
which may be much more harmful. 

At my request, Mr. William Roth, 
Special Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations in the Executive Office of the 
President prepared an inventory of non- 
tariff barriers imposed by other nations. 
On March 7, I introduced the first 52 
tables in a series of 73 tables which de- 
scribe current nontariff barriers. I have 
just received from Mr. Roth tables 53 
through 73. For the benefit of Senators 
who share my interest and concern for 
the problems of nontariff barriers, I ask 
unanimous consent that the concluding 
tables be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the tables 8. Italy 41. Chad 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxconß, 0, Netherlands 42. Congo (Brazzaville) 
. y 43. Gabon 
as follows: 11. Portugal 44. Ghana 
PRELIMINARY INVENTORY OF NONTARIFF TRADE 12. Spain 45. Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda 
BARRIERS, BY COUNTRY 13. Sweden 46. Malawi 
The attached Tables 1 through 73 are an 14. United Kingdom 47. Nigeria 
initial attempt to list the more important WESTERN HEMISPHERE 48. Sierra Leone 
non-tariff trade barriers on industrial prod- 15. Argentina 49. South Africa 
ucts imposed by the 73 countries listed be- 16. Brazil 50. Southern Rhodesia 
low. They were compiled on the basis of re- 17. Canada 51. Upper Volta 
ports and complaints received by Govern- 18. Chile 52. Zambia 
ment agencies from the business community 19. Dominican Republic EUROPE 
and other information relating to non-tariff 20. Haiti 53. Czechoslovakia 
trade barriers. This preliminary inventory 21, Nicaragua 54. Iceland 
does not purport to be either comprehensive 22. Peru 55. Malta 
or accurate in all respects. 23. Trinidad & Tobago 56. Poland 
As indicated above, this preliminary in- 24, Uruguay 57. Switzerland 
ventory is limited to industrial products, FAR EAST 58. Yugoslavia 
With the exception of certain processed goods, 25. Australia WESTERN HEMISPHIRE 
such as alcoholic beverages and tobacco prod- 26. Indonesia 50: T R 
ucts, agricultural products are not included. 27. Japan 58 Gurak 
The information presented is divided into 28. Korea 81. 8 
three general classifications for each of the 29. Malaysia $ 
countries covered: a ae 30. New Zealand. NEAR EAST-SOUTH ASIA 
titative Restrictions,” “He: , Sani anı 62. United Arab Republic 
Safety Restrictions,” and “Other Restric- inn pae nana ae ries an 
tions.” 31. Burma 63. Burundi 
The tabulations are included in Tables 1 32. Ceylon 64. Dahomey 
through 73, as follows: 33. Cyprus 65. Gambia 
34. India 5 
EUROPE 35. I 1 66. Ivory Coast 
1. Austria 2 67. Malagasy Republic 
2. Belgium-Luxembourg 36. Kuwait 68. Mauritania 
3. Denmar 37, Pakistan 69. Niger 
4, Finland 38. Turkey 70. Rwanda 
5. France AFRICA 71. Senegal 
6. Germany 89. Cameroon 72. Togo 
7. Greece 40. Central African Republic 73. Tunisia 
TABLE 53.-—CZECHOSLOVAKIA TABLE 56.—POLAND 
Product Type of restriction 
Product Type of restriction 
/r State trading. 
po = a eh cL a State trading. 
TABLE 54.—ICELAND 
TABLE 57.—SWITZERLAND 
Product Type of restriction 
Product 
Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: Electri Global quotas. Dee ee 
transformer, building board, arms and ammuni- . 
tion, certain furniture, ladies’ stoc stockings, brooms Nees ricultural quantitative restrictions: Trucks, Import licensing. 
W ver ane ener W ute textiles, clothing of all kinds, 


All goods — footwear, aviation gasoline, Turnover tax: 8.25 percent levied on c.i.f. 
PB pre fishing equipment, and ake raft. duty-paid value. 5 

hee TTT Special — tax of 90 percent levied on 

f.0.b. price of automobiles; 30 percent on 


f.0.b. price of jee vehicles. 
COS SS a ee aS Ses Special import 22 P typa 


Tubes and tires 8 ng ooh ee of 9 kronur per kilo (about 
Cement, timber, and reinforcement iron for Spal ia im por 125 of — Augen of the de- 
construction. declared customs va 


Goods subject to import licensing Import license fee: 0. 15 econ of the import 


price as stipulated by the license, 


Deposit requirement on sales of forei; 
change for sb yen yt into Iceland. A posit 
must be | nee with bank selling exchange 


wit es t graii is, feeds, coffi 

mi excel ns, cerea s, coffee, 

— ii fhine. gear, fertilizers, and in- 
dustrial Tow 5 


S 
jor an urcha. e 
held for at least mona. b 
Tobacco, fertilizers, wine and liquor, 6 State trading. 

safety matches, and fresh vegetables. 


TABLE 55.—MALTA 


in carpets, and various minerais and chem- 


icals. 
Valuation and taxes: Motor vehicles 
sae and sanitary restrictions: 
certain cosmetics, matches, fod rig 
55 3 pharmaceutical prod: 
| consumer appliances 


Road taxes and auto insurance, 

a of inspections, labeling regu- 
ns. 

Certificates of inspection. 


TABLE 58.—YUGOSLAVIA 


Product Type of restriction 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: 

early all machinery and iste most 

consumer goods, and some raw materials. 
es e rye, wheat, wheat fiour, potatoes, 
asbestos, tobacco waste, coa 

certain piin raw materials, pig iron, a 

A ariy of products lig Se 
variety of p including oil coke, cer- 
a imanufactures, and 
certain chemica 


Global foreign exchange quota (GDK). 
Commodity quota (RK). 


Commodity quota, 


Product 


tural quantitative restrictions: A —.— 
— 15 manufactured 5 includ! — 


wiring accessories, men 
wool, ladies’ nylon — — 3 or 


leather 

6 
machinery for 

of stockings, flour, and certain other food pro- 

ducts: refrigeration machinery, motor buses, 

and arms. 


Type of restriction 


im ensag: Licenses issued according 


previous imports. 


Prohibition. 


Selected drugs and pharmaceutical semi- 
products. 
Passenger and cargo aircraft, tractors of all 
locomotive and rolling stock, 
wines, —— and explosives. 


A broad range of commodities, 2 spices, 
9 Ua — a emica’ 
Raw_ materials an — con- 
‘tained on the an sad "CDK lists and used in 
ie e electric textile, and food 


All imports, except goods on the RK list and 
3 — 4 on the GDK list. 


Import licensing. 
Licensing (D). 


Commitments to import from clearing areas. 
Export-in-order to import contracts. 


Export incentive. 
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TABLE 59.—BARBADOS 


Product Type of restriction 
Nonagricuitura. quantitative restrictions: Specific i lic 
— vk 1 astie bags, poultry, wheat, il oa ee 
mil, tat a am iraa ts, alimentary 
8 gold, shirts 
mot Knitted): Sosy vegetabl 


iir — and taxes: proces and — wear 
iquor, tobacco, lumber and wood, electrical an 
photographie applian reserved fruit and 
vogaa cosmetics, fuel and oil for motor 
— wood furniture, hardware and tool 
Ripening oil meal and oil cakes. typewriters, an 


All 
All im ‘except those exempted by the basic 
imports (excep! p! y 


Automobiles. 


Surtax 10 percent of duty. 


Surtax 20 Reg 4 of duty. 

Package tax B$0.25 per package or item, 
wrapped or not. Certain bulk items are 
char; weight, volume, or number. 

Ist registration tax, 20 percent of c.i.f. value. 

Excise taxes of varying amounts. 


TABLE 60.—GUYANA 


Product 


Type of restriction 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: Alcoholic 
beverages, cigars and cigarettes, and tobacco 


extrac! 
Valuation and taxes: All imports of chairs; footwear 
parts. 


Prior import license. 


of 655 per 


Chairs subject to a 8988575 A 
per poun 


chair; footwear parts G$0. 
Guyana dollar equals US$0.50. 


TABLE 61.—JAMAICA 


Product 


Type of scapes 


50 items including the following : As- 


cement pi pipes, Saoti 
structual forms, til cement 
rubber prod 
— owa € adios a and misses’ garments, men's 
5 , hosiery, detergents. 
Valuation a 


vegetables, essential oils, per- 
soaps, cleansing 705 
ishg Pn “preparations, 2 5 sition, 
cles, certain 
— textile fa res, 


and carpets. 
25 other made-up aici: SEE 


locks and watches, citrus and other fruits, 
Healt s sally an „ 
ea and sa regulations: 
ticals, pei and poisonss 


Livestock and specified agricultural products... 
Firearms ammunition, and the tike_.__....... 


A surtax of 20 percent of duty is levied. 


A surtax of 10 percent o! duty. 
Import prohibition. 


Prior authorization from the Ministry oł 
Health or Drugs and Poisons Control. 
Prior authorization from the Ministry of 

Agriculture and Lands. 
7 — for ved sem the Collector 
Genera’ of Custo! 


TABLE 62.—UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Product Type of restriction 
Nonagricultura! quantitative restrictions: 
— a M general (see remarks)_............ Foreign exchange allocations, state trading. 
Most di uitry meat; most fruits Import prohibition, 


—— les: 9 animal and vegetable 
oils; preparations of meat (except beef); 
glucose and sugar confectionery; prepara- 
ns of fruits and vegetables; beverages and 
tobacco manufactures „(unless approved by 
; ace lene gas; per- 
fumery and cosm toilet soap; shoe 
lishes and creams; — — lsti ‘manu- 
an es ery and harness; leather 
oy poets ready-made furs; . . wen 
. wa paper. a ri 
cut to ae ilipo pe, gh calendar ae „many 
types — and textile products; foot- 
72 phai ott) be anoles 
aspha — ri JA 
2 8 tain glass 


an: certain — . in * iron and 
steel; rolled copper wire; aluminum and 
copper domestic utensils; certain aluminum 
manufactures; lead pipes, tubes, hollow ba: ined 
and joints for pipes and tubes; self-conta’ 


various types of industrial and d electrical 
menmen aa orio * 
sonal use; cles; watches; sj 
puns, Bs and cartridges; household fu z 
nd brushes; playing cards: 
and others. 
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TABLE 62.—UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC—Continued 


Product Type of restriction 
Valuation and taxes: 
All imported s with certain exceptions Statistical duty.” 
(see remarks; 


Pure and denatured alcohol; beer; benzine; Excise ption 
cement; coffee; cotton yarn; electric accu- —.— Soe sh 
motor vehicles; 


mulators 1500 
(Mazout); lighters; — 1 oil; matches; 
mineral greases; playing cards; artificial silk 


tire cases for motor 
vehicles; White 7 o ordinary wine; sweet 


wine; fine wh flour; wool yarns; carbo- 
nated — ranges; and wash- 
ing machines. 
Brandy; gin, cognac, and Whiskey ——— — or ee duty. 
Health salty, e BFF 
and canned mest -.---------------- Sanitary certificates. 
5 — - Health. 
Other restrictions: 
—— 9 55 ae tt of Israel. 
eral agre ts. 
Cotton te: aes Export sub baidies.. 
TABLE 63.—BURUNDI 
Product Type of restriction 
diay vier quantitative restrictions: 
8 — D 
Used 1 dothing. = — — 
Valuation and taxes: Statistical tax. 
TABLE 64.—DAHOMEY 
Product Type of restriction 
Somagine quantitative restrictions: All im- Quota system and import licensing. 
valuation and taxes: Ali imports...............-. Standard ta 
Health, Safety, and “Sanitary Restrictions: Military Special eee fon. e e 
other restrictions: Imports from Southern Rhodesia 1 
er restrictions: Im rom ern 
and South Africa. is lca imamate 


` TABLE 65—GAMBIA 
(None. No nontariff trade barriers are known to exist in Gambia) 


TABLE 66.—IVORY COAST 


Product Type of restriction 


c ee eee tem and import licensi 
Paint detergents, matches, and cofiee-husking rohibition ic 
machines, 
Valuation and taxes: 
a 1 SC Value-added tax. 
—::!.. kedbew san ERS “Mercurial” value. 


Health . and 9 restrictions: Military Special certification. 


rohibitior commercial relations with 
Other gr ts from Southern P. n Fa 1 


TABLE 67.—MALAGASY REPUBLIC 


Product Type of restriction 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: All im- Quota system and import licensing. 


Valuation and taxes: Some consumer goods, ae Co tion ta 
ses. footwear, alcoholic beverages, and * 1 
san — and sanitary restrictions: Used Fumigation certificate. 


TABLE 68.—MAURITANIA 


Product Type of restriction 


Quota system and import licensing. 
Standard import tax, tu ta nd 
npo! ix, irnover ix, a 


e quantitative restrictions: All im- 
tio 


imports. 
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TABLE 69.—NIGER 


Product 


8 quantitative restrictions: All im- Quota system and import licensing. 


„Mercurial“ valuation. 
and sanitary restrictions: Used Special certification. 


Import prohibition. 


ind military clothin s 
Other restrictions: All imports from Rhodes ia 


Type of restriction 
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TABLE 72.—TOGO 


Product 


Used c 


TABLE 70.—RWANDA 


Product 


Type oi restriction 


Nonagricuitural quantitative restrictions: All imports. Import licensing. 
Valuation and taxes: Petroleum products and Production and consumption taxes. 


alcoholic beverages. 


Product 


Other restrictions: Most imports from Southern Import prohibition. 
Rhodesia, 


TABLE 71.—SENEGAL 


Product 


Type of restriction 


Type of restriction 


sg, ee quantitative restrictions: All im- Import licensing. 
Valuation and taxes: All imports. 
Health, safety, and sanitary restrictions: 


Military equipment 
ed 


FETEST li enaar tax, statistical tax, and stamp 
xX. 


2 Special certification. 
Do. 


TABLE 73.—TUNISIA 


Type of restriction 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: 


ost imports... 
All imports... 


Valuation and taxes: All imports. - be 
xX. 
ouar restrictions: All imports from Southern Prohibition of trade with Southern Rhodesia. 
esia. 


Nonagricultural quantitative restrictions: Most Quota system. 


Valuation and taxes: All imports......-...-.-.--- 


Standard tax, turnover tax, and statistical 


aX. 
Health, satety, and sanitary restrictions: Military Special certification. 
cl 


and used clothing. 


FORMER PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
ASKS AMERICANS TO BACK PRES- 
IDENT JOHNSON IN VIETNAM 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, for- 
mer President Dwight Eisenhower has 
written an important article for Reader’s 
Digest calling for Americans to “close 
ranks on the homefront” behind Presi- 
dent Johnson’s efforts to end aggression 
in Vietnam. 

Along with many other Americans— 
myself included—President Eisenhower 
is disturbed by the depressing divisions 
in our land over a war so vital to the 
security of America and the free world. 

We cannot see the Vietnamese war 
through to an honorable conclusion— 
no more than we could have the Second 
World War—without a united effort at 
home. 

Now, as in World War II, President 
Eisenhower reminds us we are “fighting 
for the cause of freedom and human dig- 
nity.” Now, as then, a common determi- 
nation at home is necessary to maintain 
the morale of our soldiers in the battle- 
field. Now, as 25 years ago, our united 
purpose will show the enemy that she 
cannot lose the battle on the war front 
and hope to win it on the homefront. 

Virulent antiwar critics have gone far 
beyond the bounds of honorable dissent. 
They have substituted emotion for logic 
and conjecture for fact. Their bleak arm- 
chair forecasts of the war’s progress— 
contrary to our best military experts— 
discourage our people. 

They insist on their right to free speech 
but deny it to others. They make honor- 
able negotiations more difficult. 

President Eisenhower, an expert in 
fighting wars and winning peace, care- 
fully explains our reasons for protecting 
South Vietnam. We act not to gain ter- 
ritory or treasure but to save a brave 
nation from succumbing to aggressive 
Asian communism. We fight to keep all 
of free Asia from gradually falling to 
the Communists. We stand in Vietnam 
because American traditions of freedom 
and liberty—as well as our national secu- 
rity—demand it. 


President Johnson needs our support 
during these difficult days. Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s message asks Americans to stand 
with their President in purpose united. 

I am confident that Americans will re- 
spond to his call, for, as President Eisen- 
hower concludes: 


It is unthinkable that the voices of defeat 
should triumph in our land. 


I ask unanimous consent that a digest 
of President Eisenhower’s article, pub- 
lished in the April Reader’s Digest, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the digest of 
the article was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


LET’S CLOSE RANKS ON THE HOMEFRONT 


(Nore.—Former President Eisenhower 
speaks out against those critics of the war 
in Vietnam who, in defiance of both common 
sense and their country’s best interests, 
preach discord and rebellion.) 

(By Dwight D. Eisenhower) 

In a long life of service to my country, I 
have never encountered a situation more 
depressing than the present spectacle of an 
America deeply divided over a war—a war 
to which we have committed so much in 
treasure, in honor and in the lives of our 
young men. What has become of our courage? 
What has become of our loyalty to others? 
What has become of a noble concept called 
patriotism, which in former times of crisis 
has carried us through to victory and peace? 

If in the desperate days of World War II 
we had been torn by this kind of discord, I 
doubt that we and our allies could have won. 
Looking back, I think how disheartening it 
would have been to those of us who com- 
manded forces in the field if we had been 
called home to make speeches and hold 
press conferences—to shore up a wavering 
solidarity on the home front. Nothing of 
the sort happened then. But it is happen- 
ing now. And how the enemies of freedom 
throughout the world—from Hanoi to Mos- 
cow—must be rejoicing! 

In our war against the Axis powers a 
quarter of a century ago, we were fighting 
for the cause of freedom and human dignity, 
just as we are now. And in the long-range 
sense, we were also fighting for our own 
salvation, for a way of life we hold dear, just 
as we are now. In that war the American 
people understood this, and it was inspiring 


Quota system. 

Import licensing. 

---- Production tax, consumption, and customs 
formality 


to see the single-minded way this country 
faced up to the job of fighting two first-rate 
military powers simultaneously. 

We had a few slackers and draft dodgers, 
of course, but they were objects of scorn. We 
grumbled a bit about rationing and some- 
times accused our draft boards of partiality, 
but these minor irrationalities were mostly 
a way of letting off steam. Essentially, we 
were united, and nearly everyone found some 
way of helping in the war effort. As a nation, 
we were dedicated to the job of winning 
completely and swiftly. And we did win—at 
least a year earlier than the most optimistic 
military timetables had forecast, 

As commander of the Allied armies in Eu- 
rope, I can testify that this solidarity, this 
upsurge of patriotism on the home front 
was a wonderfully encouraging thing. Neither 
I nor any other military leader had to lie 
awake nights wondering whether the folks 
back home would stick with us to the end. 
It never occurred to us that they might not. 
We knew that the American spirit had rallied 
to the cause, and this knowledge buoyed us 
up immeasurably—all of us, right down to 
the private in the ranks. 

Today the reverse is true. We have “chosen 
up sides,” as youngsters say in lining up 
their ball teams, and we call ourselves hawks 
and doves. This terminology in itself is in- 
accurate and ridiculous. A hawk is a bird of 
prey, a dove the helpless victim of predators. 
We are neither. We covet nobody’s territory 
or property, want no dominion over others. 
On the other hand, we have always shown 
ourselves capable of self-defense. I trust we 
always shall. 

No one who believes in our democratic 
processes can object to honorable dissent. 
This is part of the American credo, part of 
our birthright. There are those who now 
sincerely believe that we have no business 
being in Vietnam. I think they are terribly 
and dangerously wrong, but they have the 
right to state their views. 

The current raucous confrontation, how- 
ever, goes far beyond honorable dissent. Pub- 
lic men and private citizens alike take a 
stance and defend their positions angrily 
and unreasonably, often substituting emo- 
tion for logic and facts. * * * 

A ludicrous, and dangerous, aspect of this 
bitter quarrel is the large number of public 
men who regard themselves as military ex- 
perts. One large defeatist group proclaims 
loudly and positively that “we can never win 
the Vietnam war.” Others insist, contrary to 
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the best military judgment and to clear evi- 
dence, that our air strikes “do no good” and 
we must cease all bombing of targets in the 
North, Still others want our troops to sit 
down in “defensive enclaves” and drop all 
offensive action—presumably until a tough 
enemy gets tired of looking at our military 
might and goes quietly home, 

Instead of giving faith and backing to the 
men who are responsible for the conduct of 
the war these armchair strategists snipe at 
every aspect of the conflict. Moreover, they 
never seem to lack a rostrum for their pro- 
nouncements. They are quoted en ilessly and 
prominently in the press and on the air- 
waves, and of course their words give aid and 
comfort to the enemy and thus prolong the 
war. 

A tactic of some dissenters—and this 
alarms me more than all the empty shout- 
ing—is their resort to force in open defiance 
of the laws of the land. They try to prevent 
recruiting officers from doing their job, and 
sometimes succeed. They try to halt the work 
of personnel recruiters from industries which 
manufacture war materiel. They lie down on 
the pavement in front of draft-induction 
centers; they jeer at the inductees and try to 
keep them from answering their call to 
service. 

Some young Americans publicly burn their 
draft cards and state they will never go to 
war. The “peaceful” anti-war demonstrations 
frequently get out of hand and become blood- 
ily violent. Dissenters of this type insist on 
their own right to free speech, but are un- 
willing to grant the same right to others. 
How often lately we have been subjected to 
the shocking spectacle of some distinguished 
speaker being smuggled in the backdoor of a 
lecture hall to avoid physical harm from the 
demonstrators out front! 

These militant peace-at-any-price groups 
are a small minority, but all too often they 
get away with such illegal actions—and also 
get away with the headlines. There is no rea- 
son to tolerate this arrogant flouting of the 
law. It could be stopped—and should be stop- 
ped—at once. Their action is not honorable 
dissent. It is rebellion, and it verges on 
treason. 

In the midst of this disgraceful public 
uproar, the dissenters continue to demand 
that we negotiate. I am a firm believer in 
constructive negotiation, provided both sides 
come to the conference table with honest 
and reasonable intentions. Thus far, North 
Vietnam has made it emphatically clear that 
it wants no negotiation—except on terms 
which would mean our complete capitulation. 
Listening to all the anti-war sound and fury 
on our home front, Hanoi obviously prefers 
to wait it out in the hope that public opinion 
in the United States will eventually compel 
our withdrawal. It is probable that the be- 
havior of the dissenters themselves is making 
honorable negotiation impossible. 

Those who oppose the Vietnam war and 
insist on our unilateral withdrawal have 
said over and over that the American people 
have never been given a sound reason for 
our presence there. If they believe this, it 
must be because they refuse to read or listen 
to anything they don't like. There are reasons 
why it is critically important to fight the 
communists in Vietnam, and they have been 
stated often. 

The first and most immediate reason—so 
obvious that it shouldn’t have to be ex- 
plained—is that we are trying to save a 
brave little country, to which we have given 
our solemn promise of protection, from being 
swallowed by the communist tyranny. We 
want the people of South Vietnam to have 
their chance to live in freedom and pros- 
perity, and even in the midst of a bitter war 
we are already doing much to help them 
build up their economy. 
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If anyone doubte the determination of the 
communists to subjugate this small country 
and take it over by sheer savagery, let him 
read the accounts of the Vietcong’s imper- 
sonal butchery of whole villages of innocent 
people. The communists’ tactic of conquest 
by terror, their callous disregard for human 
life, their philosophy that the end justifies 
the means—no matter how barbarous and 
immoral the means may be—are precisely 
the same in Vietnam as they have used in 
gobbling up other countries and other free 
peoples of the world. Their objectives have 
not changed or softened over the years. The 
only language they understand is force, or 
the threat of force, 

There is a larger reason for our military 
presence in Vietnam—and that is the urgent 
need to keep all Southeast Asia from falling 
to the communists. Some of our self-ap- 
pointed military experts discount the dom- 
ino theory”—which, as applied to Southeast 
Asia, simply means that if we abandon South 
Vietnam to communism, the other countries 
of that area will also topple. In my opinion, 
the domino theory is frighteningly correct. 
I suggest that the peace-at-any-price advo- 
cates who scoff at this threat study the be- 
havior of communism over the past two 
decades. 

Here at home, this is election year, and I 
hope we do not permit the Vietnam war to 
become a divisive political issue, It is right 
and proper to advocate a change of leader- 
ship and to discuss the conduct of the war. 
But it is improper, and I think unpatriotic, 
to voice dissent in such a way that it en- 
courages our enemies to believe we have lost 
the capacity to make a national decision and 
act on it. Meanwhile, I state this unequivo- 
cally: I will not personally support any peace- 
at-any-price candidate who advocates capit- 
ulation and the abandonment of South Viet- 
nam. 

As any citizen does, I deeply regret the 
necessity of pouring the blood of our young 
men and our treasure into this faraway war 
for freedom. But it is a necessity. This is an 
hour of grave national emergency, It is time 
that we do more thinking and less shouting; 
that we put our faith in our democratic 
processes and cease the dangerous tactic of 
deciding which laws we will and will not 
obey. 

We should also ponder the previous suc- 
cesses and sacrifices we made in checking the 
advance of communism: how we helped save 
Western Europe through the Marshall Plan; 
how we checked aggression in Korea, on the 
free Chinese islands of Quemoy and Matsu, 
in Lebanon and the Dominican Republic. 
How we saved Formosa, and are successfully 
helping the South American nations resist 
the Cuban conspirators. These things we 
must continue to do, even when we stand 
alone—even when so-called friendly nations 
criticize our actions. 

Sometimes I find comfort in going back 
even further in history. At one time during 
the Civil War, a profound spirit of defeatism 
developed in the North. A considerable por- 
tion of the people, discouraged and fearful, 
cried: Let the South go its way; we can never 
win this horrible war. Abraham Lincoln was 
reviled; draft laws were defied; hundreds were 
kilied in resisting recruiting agents. The pres- 
sure on the government to acknowledge de- 
feat was intense. 

Lincoln, however, saw two things clearly. 
He knew that the successful secession of the 
South would fragment America and deny it 
its great destiny. And with a clear-sighted 
evaluation of the manpower and resources of 
both sides, he also knew that the North could 
win. He stood steadfast, and before long the 
courage and common sense of the people 
revived, the defeatists subsided, and the 
Union was saved. 

It is my hope and belief that history will 
now repeat itself. I still have abiding faith 
in the good sense of the great majority of 
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the American people. It is unthinkable that 
the voices of defeat should triumph in our 


- 


UNITY: THE LEGACY OF MARTIN 
LUTHER KING 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
slightly more than 4 years and 7 months 
ago—on August 28, 1963—it was my 
privilege to be present at the Lincoln 
Memorial at ceremonies marking the 
conclusion of the march by 200,000 
Americans for jobs and equality of op- 
portunity. One speaker on that historic 
occasion was Dr. Martin Luther King. 

Those listening—and we numbered 
millions—remember his description of 
the America he sought—the America in 
which the words “free” and “equal” 
mean the same for every American. 

Last Friday, in Alaska, I made a state- 
ment I never wanted to make when I 
commented on the assassination of the 
Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King. This 
is the statement. It is very brief. 

This is one of the most tragic events in all 
of American history. This is a tragedy com- 
parable in scope to the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln and John F. Kennedy, The 
loss is irreparable. We can only hope that 
the mission of Martin Luther King in life 
of seeking to assuage passion and hate with 
kindness, dignity and principle in pursuit 
of his great objectives of equality and fair- 
ness, regardless of race—will in some way 
live on stronger in death. 

This tragic event should call for imple- 
mentation of the recommendation of the 
President’s Commission on Civil Disorders 
and an application of the recommendation 
made some time ago by Hubert Humphrey 
of a Marshall Plan for our cities in order 
to get rid of civil strife and all the other 
underlying causes of discrimination, pov- 
erty and degradation. 


Dr. King, in 1963, spoke of the need 
to transform the “jangling discords of 
our Nation” into what he described as 
“a beautiful symphony of brotherhood.” 

His words apply not only to our land 
but to all lands. During his brief 39 years 
on earth, he communicated, perhaps bet- 
ter than any other individual, the real 
meaning and the real need for the broth- 
erhood of man—our common goal. 

Violence of any kind—a bombing in 
Birmingham, a murder in Angola, or a 
napalm burning in the denuded hills of 
Vietnam—saddened him, because he 
realized that peace and civil rights are 
also brothers. 

Martin Luther King watched the noble 
goals of the Great Society eviscerate as 
our tragic involvement in Vietnam deep- 
ened. As he wrote: 

I knew that America would never invest 
the necessary funds or energies in rehabili- 
tation of its poor so long as Vietnam con- 
tinued to draw men and skills and money 
like some demonic, destructive suction tube. 
So I was increasingly compelled to see the 
war as an enemy of the poor and to attack 
it as such. 


Part of the tragedy of April 4 in Mem- 
phis is that the destructive act by the 
sniper has prevented Martin Luther King 
from being here to help the President in 
his renewed quest for peace. 

Martin Luther King marched in the 
mantle of nonviolence. He led a peaceful 
attack. If we believe in the brotherhood 
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of men, we must make certain that his 
peaceful attack continues. To do less is 
to destroy everything he has built as well 
as ourselves. 

Let us now prove beyond doubt that 
the peaceful approach is the correct ap- 
proach. Let us make certain the goals he 
sought are attained by the utmost speed. 

We have made some progress today. 

Congress has approved, and sent to the 
President, amendments to the Civil 
Rights Act which include a fair-housing 
section. 

Newspapers this morning carried the 
welcome announcement by Levitt & Sons 
that it was eliminating segregation “any 
place it builds, whether it be the United 
States or any other country in the 
world,” and that its policy was “effective 
at once.” Levitt & Sons made clear that 
this was its tribute to Dr. King. 

And the Senate has indicated its de- 
sire to fund such worthwhile programs 
as Headstart by its vote today on the 
conference report on supplemental 
appropriations. 

We will, I believe, find new ways dur- 
ing this coming Easter recess which will 
enable us to build a living memorial to 
the man who, more than anything else, 
thought of himself as a drum major for 
justice, peace, and righteousness. 

Throughout the executive and legis- 
lative branches of Government, men and 
women are working right now to put to- 
gether the ingredients for the peaceful 
marching band of enlightenment which 
our fallen drum major sought. 

The instruments of that band must in- 
clude jobs, houses, schools, food, funds, 
and equality and compassion for our 
fellow men. That band will exclude 
bigotry, fear, sorrow, illiteracy, pestilence, 
and hunger. 

That band will create the music Martin 
Luther King called a beautiful symphony 
of brotherhood. 

These views, Mr. President, I have held 
for some time. They are likewise ex- 
pressed in the two leading editorials in 
today’s New York Times. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE VISION OF Dr. KING 

The heart of the city and of the nation 
stood still for a little while yesterday morn- 
ing. The normal pace of life visibly slowed; 
the thinly peopled streets, the shuttered 
stores, the silent schools of this metropolis 
gave token to the fact that there was just one 
place toward which the eyes of the American 
people were turning: to a simple brick 
church in Atlanta, Ga. 

To this church had come many of this 
country’s distinguished leaders; to it had 
come some its humblest citizens; to it had 
come a widow, whose poignant dignity 
Masked masked her sorrow, with her four 

children, whose father had just given 
his life for the American dream. To this 
church came the thoughts and the prayers of 
the American people. 

Seldom in its history has this country been 
so deeply moved, so shamed, so shocked, as 
it has been by the death of Martin Luther 
King. Seldom in its history has this country 
had a leader of such transcendent spirit com- 
bined with iron will, of such integrity of 
purpose combined with magnetic appeal, of 
such devotion to a great cause combined 
with the courage to pursue it. 
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Martin Luther King, the man of peace, 
evoked the very best in Americans of every 
race and creed; and the tremendous out- 
pouring of silent and spoken grief that cen- 
tered yesterday in Altanta gave expression 
to the overwhelming sentiment of a stunned 
and united nation. United? It must be 
united. 

This is the legacy of Martin Luther King, 
as it was his vision. The people of this coun- 
try cannot fail him now. The concept of racial 
inferiority and racial discrimination is in- 
tolerable if the United States is to survive. It 
is the fundamental question, and Dr. King, 
apostle of brotherhood, understood it as 
such. In all its power and all its majesty these 
United States must move to make his vision 
a reality. 


THE NEEDED COMMITMENT 


What is most needed in this hour of na- 
tional trial is a program that offers realistic 
promise of swifter advance toward a society 
of equal opportunity. The dimensions of that 
program are clearly set forth in the report 
of the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders; the absent factor is a long-term 
commitment by the American people to make 
the sacrifices necessary to assure good schools, 
housing and jobs for all. 

It is obvious that no full commitment is 
going to be made while the Vietnam war is 
raging and higher taxes are required merely 
to keep the dollar from collapse. But the 
apparent imminence of talks to seek a be- 
ginning to an end of that wasting conflict 
provides both an opportunity and an obliga- 
tion to demonstrate to the millions now shut 
out of any real participation in American 
society how genuine is this country’s resolve 
to give substance to the guarantees of equal- 
ity that are their birthright. 

When President Johnson makes his de- 
ferred address to Congress what more con- 
structive monument to Martin Luther King 
could be suggested than a pledge that every 
dollar released through a scaling down of 
the Vietnam war will be committed to the 
monumental tasks of social regeneration in 
urban and rural slums? 

For the first time there seems a simulta- 
neous disposition in Washington and Hanoi 
to undertake exploration of ways of halting 
the conflict, with its staggering cost in blood 
and money. In any event, military spending 
is not likely to taper off quickly, and certainly 
the attack on poverty and the horrors of the 
ghetto must not languish while the search 
for disengagement in Vietnam goes forward. 

But a great contribution to restored faith 
in Americas’ humanitarian tradition can be 
made by coupling such immediate forward 
steps with a permanent undertaking to use 
for human betterment the vast sums cur- 
rently applied to instruments of destruction, 
just as quickly as the military situation 
eases. That is the road to true internal 
security as well as social justice. 


AN IMPORTANT ARTICLE ON THE 
FEBRUARY 1967 PEACE EFFORT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I would 
like to call attention of my colleagues to 
an important article on the details of 
the abortive peace talks of February 
1967 which has just appeared in the 
Louisville Post-Dispatch. I am asking 
that it may appear in the Extensions of 
Remarks, and call it to the attention of 
all those who have concern for the suc- 
cess of our present efforts toward talks 
and peace in Vietnam. 


AN ENCOURAGING SIGN OF FREE 
WORLD ECONOMIC COOPERATION 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, we have 
heard a great deal in recent years about 
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the impending breakdown of free world 
economic cooperation. Too often in the 
past the major countries of Western Eu- 
rope have roundly scolded the United 
States for its balance-of-payments def- 
icit and urge that we put our house in 
order. The United States, on the other 
hand, has repeatedly asserted that the 
surplus countries of Western Europe 
have a responsibility for restoring inter- 
national equilibrium at least as great as 
our own. 

In the light of these recriminations, it 
is highly encouraging to note recent ac- 
tions which have been proposed by the 
European countries, including France, to 
assist the United States in solving its 
balance-of-payments problem. Both the 
European Economic Community and the 
European Free Trade Association appear 
ready to complete the final stage of their 
Kennedy round tariff reductions by next 
January 1 instead of in three annual in- 
stallments from 1970 to 1972. The United 
States would be permitted to delay re- 
ductions in tariffs agreed to at Geneva. 
This arrangement—if consummated— 
would improve the U.S. trade balance by 
some $300 million in 1969. 

It is especially encouraging that 
Britain—beset by serious balance-of- 
payments problems of her own—has been 
instrumental in initiating this action by 
the EFTA countries. 

In return for their concessions, the 
Europeans ask that the United States 
repeal the American selling price sys- 
tem on chemical imports, a request which 
our negotiators earlier agreed to make to 
the Congress, in the course of the Geneva 
negotiations, and upon which hinge ad- 
ditional concessions agreed to at the time 
of the negotiations. The Europeans also 
ask that we abandon any thought of im- 
posing a border tax or quotas on imports 
or other protectionist measures. These 
would be contrary to our present trade 
policy in any case. 

This initiative of the Europeans in re- 
scheduling their tariff cuts should be wel- 
comed by the United States for what it 
is: a gesture of goodwill and cooperation. 
It will help to avoid the strangulation of 
trade that would occur with the imposi- 
tion of more restrictions and controls. 
The European proposal would cause some 
hardship for European workers and 
businessmen during the next few years 
when the United States would enjoy a 
tariff advantage. But our European 
friends see clearly that their own en- 
lightened self-interest—as well as the 
best interests of the United States—re- 
quire some sacrifice to maintain free 
and open trading in the world market. 

I want to express my own appreciation 
to those leaders in Europe who have had 
the consideration, courage, and good 
sense to promote this program. At the 
same time, I want to urge that the Con- 
gress not turn its back by taking actions 
which would scuttle the chances for this 
initiative and for the enhanced atmos- 
phere of free world economic cooperation 
that can be gained by it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an article pub- 
lished in the EFTA Reporter of March 
18, 1968, and an article published in the 
Wall Street Journal of April 10, 1968, 
which discuss the European initiatives 
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for a speedup in their Kennedy round 
tariff cuts. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the EFTA Reporter, Mar. 18, 1968] 
EFTA OFFERS To SPEED KENNEDY ROUND CUTS 

Offers by EFTA countries to assist the U.S. 
balance of payments by accelerating the 
tariff cuts agreed in the Kennedy Round have 
now increased the possibility of a positive 
solution to this problem. The British Gov- 
ernment announced its proposals in a state- 
ment (see below) made in the House of 
Commons on Thursday, March 14, by the 
President of the Board of Trade. It is known 
that similar proposals have already been 
communicated to the U.S. Administration by 
the EFTA countries of Scandinavia. The 
Swiss authorities are known to have an open 
attitude on the question. Austria and Portu- 
gal, the remaining EFTA countries, had not 
been heard from at the time of writing. 

The first formal proposal that America’s 
main trading partners should assist the 
United States by accelerating the Kennedy 
Round cuts was made by the German Goy- 
ernment to its five partners in the Common 
Market at the beginning of March. In mak- 
ing its proposals, which envisaged no recip- 
rocal action on the part of the United States, 
Germany stipulated approximately the same 
conditions as are included in the British 
statement. The result of the German initia- 
tive in the Common Market was an instruc- 
tion to the European Commission to prepare, 
within two weeks, a report on the problems 
and consequences involved in such action. At 
the time of writing, this report had not been 
presented to the Common Market Ministers, 
so their decision is not known. It is clear, 
however, that the attitude of the EFTA 
countries will lend considerable support to 
the German proposal to its Common Market 
partners. 

A great deal depends on the decisions still 
to be taken by the Common Market by Ja- 
pan—and by the United States. The best 
solution of current difficulties lies in the ex- 
pansion rather than the contraction of inter- 
national trade. 

TEXT OF THE BRITISH STATEMENT 

“In January of this year the U.S. Govern- 
ment announced certain measures to restrain 
overseas investment and some other forms of 
external expenditure in order to safeguard 
their balance of payments. We accept the 
actions which they have so far taken. 

“But the Administration also have under 
consideration the possibility of other meas- 
ures, notably in the field of trade, which we 
should find it hard to accept both because of 
the threat to our own trade and the danger of 
wider repercussions that might affect the de- 
velopment of world trade. 

“In the light of the overwhelming impor- 
tance of maintaining the expansion of world 
trade and avoiding a possible chain reaction 
of restrictive measures, H.M. Government 
after consultation and in agreement with our 
fellow members of EFTA, have informed the 
U.S. Government that we are willing to im- 
plement the United Kingdom’s Kennedy 
Round tariff cuts in full by the Ist January 
1969 provided that: 

“First other EFTA countries, the EEC and 
Japan do the same; 

“Secondly, the U.S. Government do not 
introduce measures in the field of trade such 
as an export rebate or an import surcharge 
and; 

“Thirdly, the U.S. Government proceed at 
least as quickly as hitherto contemplated 
with their own Kennedy Round cuts and with 
legislation to abolish the American Selling 
Price system for chemicals, 

“This would mean that in addition to the 
40 percent of the Kennedy Round reductions 
already agreed for Ist July, we should 
to make the remaining 60 percent of the cuts 
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on Ist January next, instead of in three an- 
nual instalments over the years 1970 to 1972. 
We have been in touch with other Common- 
wealth governments. 

“We have noted with satisfaction that the 
EEC Commission are studying the possibility 
of a similar move by the EEC. We have in- 
formed the governments of the EEC coun- 
tries, and the Commission, of our proposals. 
We hope that they and the Japanese Govern- 
ment will join us and our EFTA partners in 
this enterprise, which we believe will 
strengthen the principle of international co- 
operation at a crucial moment and enable 
the U.S. to deal with their current problems 
in a manner that will increase rather than 
restrict world trade.” 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 10, 1968] 


COMMON MARKET OFFERS To SPEED Its TARIFF 
CUTS—DEMANDS MADE OF UNITED STATES 
To EnD Its CHEMICAL Prick RULE, BAN 
PROTECTIONIST STEPS—UNITED STATES AC- 
CEPTANCE UNCERTAIN 

(By George Melloan) 

LUXEMBURG.—Common Market finance 
ministers agreed to speed up Kennedy Round 
tariff cuts, to help the U.S. reduce its bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit, if the U.S. abol- 
ishes its “American selling price” rule on 
benzenoid chemicals, and doesn’t take any 
further protectionist measures this year. 

The way in which the proposal was 
phrased, at the insistence of French Finance 
Minister Michel Debre, leaves important 
doubts about whether the proposal will be 
acceptable to the U.S. 

The ministers agreed to make on Jan. 1 
next, a year earlier than scheduled, the third 
of five tariff reductions agreed to during the 
Kennedy Round trade talks last year. The 
U.S. would be permitted to delay its second 
cut, due Jan. 1 next, for one year, and make 
two cuts on Jan. 1, 1970. 

It’s estimated that if this measure also 
were adopted by other industrial nations, 
most of which have indicated they favor such 
help to the U.S., it would improve the U.S. 
trade balance by about $300 million in 1969. 
The deficit occurs when the U.S. spends more 
abroad than it earns overseas from all trans- 
actions. 

However, at French insistence, the min- 
isters agreed that this so-called asymmetrical 
acceleration of tariff cuts wouldn’t take 
effect next January until the six Common 
Market, or European Economic Community, 
nations had agreed unanimously that the 
U.S. had complied with Common Market con- 
ditions. Those conditions, set out at the 
meeting here, are that the U.S. abolish the 
American selling price rule applied to the 
imports of benzenoid chemicals and that it 
take no further measures this year to protect 
U.S. companies against foreign imports. 

The American selling price rule applies 
tariffs to imported chemicals on the basis of 
prices in the U.S. market, rather than on 
their export value. Although no one can ac- 
curately estimate how much its removal 
would increase sales of European chemicals 
in the U.S., its existence has been a sore spot 
with European chemical producers. The U.S. 
Administration agreed during the Kennedy 
Round to ask Congress to abolish the rule. 

The Kennedy Round trade agreement, so 
named because legislation authorizing U.S. 
participation was passed during the Ken- 
nedy Administration, was regarded as a 
major milestone in a world move toward 
free trade. It was agreed that industrial na- 
tions would reduce tariffs by some 35% in 
five steps over five years. The U.S. made its 
first cut last Jan. 1, and was due to make 
the second cut a year later. The Common 
Market, comprising France, West Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands, agreed to make two reductions 
July 1 this year. 

U.S. trade negotiators are reluctant to 
agree to the proposal concerning abolition 
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of the American selling price because they 
can’t guarantee Congressional action. The 
Dutch delegates vainly sought to soften the 
wording of the condition because of their 
fears that Congress would resent the impli- 
cation that the proposal was an ultimatum. 

The second condition, that no further 
protectionist measures be taken, also pre- 
sents problems. It would, in effect, give any 
Common Market nation—most significantly 
France—the power to decide what consti- 
tuted a new protectionist measure by the 
U.S. A tax bill currently before Congress al- 
ready has a rider that would set new textile 
import quotas. 

Late last year, the U.S. warned other in- 
dustrial nations, with special emphasis on 
the Common Market, that they would have 
to help the U.S. reduce its high balance-of- 
payments deficit or the U.S. would be forced 
to take unilateral actions that would be felt 
by its trade partners. Britain, other nations 
of the seven-nation European Free Trade 
Association, and Japan have given support 
to the asymmetrical acceleration idea. 

The plan also has the support of Eric 
Wyndham White, secretary general of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
under whose auspices the Kennedy Round 
was conducted. Whether the conditional na- 
ture of the Common Market proposal might 
limit the ability of the industrial nations to 
agree on a common formula remains to be 
seen. It’s expected that the Common Market 
commission will now take its proposal to 
GATT, the central group for the Kennedy 
Round, to see if a common proposal can be 
worked out. 


THE DREAM LIVES 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Nation buried Martin Luther King yes- 
terday, but not his dream. 

Across our land, certain few people 
destroyed sections of cities, but not his 
dream. 

Throughout history, man has been de- 
feated, but the dream that led Martin 
Luther King to the mountain top has 
never been destroyed, and for good rea- 
son. That dream is nothing less than the 
dream every man has for himself. It is 
the dream for a chance to become all 
that one is capable of becoming, of being 
judged as an individual and not as a 
member of a group, of being free at last 
of limits artificially imposed by society 
because of physical appearance or of be- 
liefs held. 

Every man dreams of being free. Un- 
fortunately, too few men extend their 
dream beyond themselves. They remain 
mired in the valley, their view of the 
mountain top blocked by the confines of 
their narrow visions. 

As we in public life and those in pri- 
vate life search for ways to help make 
this dream a reality in a nation which 
calls itself the land of the free, we must 
not let the emotions of the past few days 
narrow our vision lest we lose sight of 
that mountain top. 

Yesterday we mourned the death of 
Martin Luther King, but tears and rhet- 
orie are not the stuff to turn dreams 
into reality. We must not be satisfied 
that our public display of grief over the 
murder of Dr. King is a substitute for 
action. 

For several days we have been dis- 
mayed, if not outraged, at the senseless 
destruction in our cities, but we must 
not let those feelings convince us that 
to do what we should, to do what we 
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should have been doing long ago would 
be, in fact, to reward rioters. That is an 
easy if bad argument. That is an easy 
way to excuse past inaction. That is an 
easy way out for men content to remain 
in the valleys. 

However, if we would have history say 
of us we labored to extend every man’s 
dream to all men, we should reject such 
agreements and get on with the task. To 
do otherwise would be to predicate our 
actions on senseless acts. Surely we owe 
the people of the Nation a better basis 
than that for acting or not acting. 

Mr. President, history affords only a 
few opportunities to reach out for the 
mountaintop. Martin Luther King did 
not draw back from the opportunity and 
was rewarded by reaching the crest of 
the mountain. 

We in Congress have a similar oppor- 
tunity. As we work on developing and 
funding programs to build our cities and 
to alleviate poverty, to extend the dream 
to all men, there is a chance for great- 
ness. 

To draw back from such a rare oppor- 
tunity because of the senseless acts of 
a few would be tragic indeed—tragic for 
those who have waited so patiently for 
the opportunities which are rightfully 
theirs, and tragic for us who refused a 
chance, for whatever reason, to reach 
for the mountaintop. 

Mr. President, the Nation buried Mar- 
tin Luther King yesterday, not his 


Certain few people destroyed sections 
of cities, not the dream. 

The dream lives. 

Let us not fear to work to make every 
man’s dream a reality for all men. 


STRAPPED STUDENTS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President— 

It’s going to be a lean year for many 
students—and families—who are counting 
on scholarships, grants and loans to help 
pay for college costs next Fall. 


So says Richard Martin, staff reporter 
of the Wall Street Journal, in that 
paper’s lead article for Tuesday, April 9. 

Growing enrollments and rapidly in- 
creasing tuition costs, combined with 
Federal cutbacks because of Vietnam, 
lead educators to say “the squeeze is on.” 

Hardest hit will be the average stu- 
dent—the C student—from the lower- 
and middle-income groups who will be 
cut first and feel it the most. 

Existing funds will be spread thinner. 
Charles Culp, financial aid director of 
Ohio University, in Athens, which raised 
its tuition and fees along with many 
others this winter, points out: 

If we have a student who needs $700, for 
example, we may be able to provide him only 
$500. 


Mr. President, this excellent article in 
the Wall Street Journal graphically il- 
lustrates the need for the enactment of 
a tuition tax credit, such as the Senate 
approved by a vote of 53 to 26 last year, 
to fill in the gaps in existing programs. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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STRAPPED STUDENTS: FUNDS FoR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Loans May BE SHORT ON CAMPUSES NEXT 
FALL—RISING ENROLLMENTS, TUITION COSTS 
WORSEN THE PINCH—CUT IN FEDERAL AID 
HURTS—THE MIDDLE-INCOME SQUEEZE 

(By Richard Martin) 

It's going to be a lean year for many stu- 
dents—and families—who are counting on 
scholarships, grants and loans to help pay 
for college costs next fall. 

“We'll have to be pretty tightfisted with 
our loan money, as well as with our outright 
grants,” says Richard L, Tombaugh, finan- 
cial aid director at Purdue University. 

“The squeeze is on,” says Russell I. Thack- 
rey, executive director of the 99-member Na- 
tional Association of State Universities and 
Land Grant Colleges. “The evidence that we 
get is that it's going to be a real tough year.” 

In recent years, schools’ own aid funds 
haven't grown as fast as enrollments and tui- 
tion costs, but Federal money for student 
loans and grants has been taking up much 
of the slack. Now, however, Vietnam war costs 
are forcing sharp cutbacks in these and 
other Government expenditures, and many 
schools are finding themselves short of money 
for strapped students. 

There's no question that the cutbacks in 
Federal programs and increases in tuition 
and fees are going to hurt us next fall,” says 
Gary A. Lee, director of financial aid at Cor- 
nell University. “We may have to spread our 
money thinner to stretch it among more 
applicants.” 


ROOM AND BOARD HIGHER 


Cornell’s tuition and fees will rise $150 next 
fall, to $2,200 a year, for undergraduates en- 
rolled in the school’s 11 privately endowed 
colleges. (Cornell's other four colleges—agri- 
culture, veterinary medicine, industrial rela- 
tions and home economics—are state sup- 
ported and charge lower fees.) Room rents 
will go up 8%, food prices will rise 10% and 
freshmen will be required to live and eat in 
Cornell facilities for two semesters instead of 
one, be; next fall. 

Ohio University, im Athens, raised its tui- 
tion and fees this winter, and there's a 
strong possibility we'll have another increase 
next school year,” says Charles Culp, finan- 
cial aid director. He says his budget will be 
slightly higher in the coming school year, 
“but I think there will be problems taking 
care of the total needs of students, If we 
have a student who needs $700, for example, 
we may be able to provide him only $500.” 

James B. Puryear, financial aid director at 
Florida State University in Tallahassee, says: 
“Up until the current school year, we always 
had enough money to go around.” But the 
$2.5 million of financial aid his office cur- 
rently is providing is $200,000 short of stu- 
dents’ needs, he says, largely because the cost 
of attending Florida State jumped about $350 
this year when the school switched to a 
quarter system from a semester system. 

A BLOW TO THE C-STUDENT 

Next fall, Mr. Puryear expects his budget 
to be about the same—and short of stu- 
dents’ needs again. “When we run short of 
money, we start giving it out according to 
grades, so the C-student is the one who's 
probably going to be hurt the worst,” he 
says. 

Some other college Officials say the squeeze 
next fall will be toughest on C-students from 
lower income families, since they frequently 
don’t score as well on competitive scholar- 
ship examinations as youngsters from higher 
income families. 

“Scholarships are still being given out as 
rewards and prizes, they're not being given 
on the basis of need,” complains William 
Somerville, who heads a financial aid pro- 
gram designed to help needy students at the 
University of California at Berkeley. Poorer 
students often apply for grants from schools’ 
private funds to help pay for their studies, 
he says, but such money is scarce on many 
campuses, 
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Mr. Tombaugh at Purdue, says, however: 
„There's generally more gift aid available 
for students from poor families than there 
is for the average income student, even if 
he's really smart.” 

SQUEEZE ON MIDDLE-INCOME FAMILIES 

At Cornell, “a youngster from a poverty 
background can get in and get a pretty full 
scholarship package if he’s smart enough,” 
says Mr. Lee, the financial aid director, “But 
we've got so many eminently qualified appli- 
cants from families whose incomes range 
from about $8,000 to $15,000, that a lot of 
them won't be able to make it here if their 
parents haven't really sacrificed and saved 
to send them to college.” 

For this reason, Mr. Lee fears that “private 
colleges and universities are in tremendous 
danger of becoming enclaves of only the 
wealthy and the poverty stricken.” Robert 
P. Huff, financial aid director at Stanford 
University, says: “The middle-income stu- 
dent can go to college, there’s no question 
of that. The question is whether he can 
go to the college of his choice. With costs 
at Stanford in the neighborhood of $3,500 
a year, there are students from families in 
the $20,000 to $30,000 income brackets who 
need financial aid.” 

In the past few months, Federal allocations 
to many schools have been cut back from the 
levels previously budgeted for the current 
semester. Next fall's financial aid picture, of 
course, won't be entirely clear until 
acts on the budget for fiscal 1969. But most 
college financial aid directors anticipate fur- 
ther cutbacks in many areas of Federal sup- 
port for student aid programs next fall. More- 
over, they don’t expect Federal programs that 
aren't trimmed to rise above current levels, 
even though the U.S. Office of Education 
estimates that college enrollments will rise 
to more than 6 million students from less 
than 5.7 million last fall. 

“Any modest increases in schools’ own fi- 
ancial aid funds in the coming year will be 
more than offset by enrollment increases at 
most schools,” says Allen Purdy, financial aid 
director at the University of Missouri and 
chairman of the National Financial Aid 
Council, an association of college financial 
aid officials. 

For fiscal 1969, the President has asked 
Congress for $149 million for Educational Op- 
portunity Grants, about the same as in the 
current fiscal year. This provides 
exceptionally needy students with Federal 
grants of up to $800 a year, and college 
financial aid directors say the need for such 
grants already exceeds the supply. 

“The Federal austerity program unexpect- 
edly cut off a portion of our Educational Op- 
portunity Grants this year,” says Mr. Culp 
at Ohio University. But his office had already 
promised the aid to some students, he says, 
“and where we're going to make up this 
money, I don’t know.” 


PART-TIME WORK 


The Government's College Work Studies 
Program, designed to provide financial aid to 
students by increasing the amount of part- 
time student employment on campus, will be 
cut back, too. The Government currently 
puts up 85% of the funds for such employ- 
ment programs, and schools put up 15%. But 
next fall the Federal share will be cut to 
80% and schools will have to provide 20%. 

By far the biggest sources of student finan- 
cial aid are two Federal loan programs. One, 
the National Defense Education Act loan pro- 
gram, allows students preparing for careers 
in teaching and certain scientific fields to 
borrow up to $1,000 a year. The recipients 
don't have to start repaying these loans for 
10 years, and interest charges don't accrue 
until after graduation. The Government for- 
gives” up to 75% of an NDEA loan if a stu- 
dent teaches for five years after graduating. 

Some schools complain that their NDEA 
loan allocations have been cut already this 
year, and the proposed budget for fiscal 1969 
calis for NDEA loans to drop from $190 mil- 
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lion this year to about $150 million next 
year. 
ATTRACTING BANKERS 

The other loan program—under which the 
Federal Government guarantees and pays the 
interest on money students borrow from 
banks and other commercial lenders—is 
“bogged down all over the country because 
the 6% interest fee just doesn’t interest a 
lot of bankers,” says H. Palmer Hopkins, di- 
rector of student aid at the University of 
Maryland. 

The Federal program was intended to pro- 
vide about $700 million in 10-year, $1,500 
loans to students this year, but only about 
$400 million actually has been lent. The Pres- 
ident has asked Congress to provide a $35 
service fee to banks handling such loans in 
order to make them more attractive to 
lenders. 

Without such a handling fee, “it’s safe to 
predict that banks aren't going to expand this 
program very much next fall,” says Mr. Hop- 
kins. “We're going to continue to have a 
great number of students who won't be able 
to secure loans.” 

Some financial aid directors think that 
might not be an entirely bad situation. They 
say too few students seem to realize how 
difficult it might be to pay off their educa- 
tional debts while trying to raise a family 
and meet other expenses. “It’s possible for 
students to accumulate a pretty sizable 
amount of debt this way,” says Edson W. 
Sample, financial aid director at Indiana 
University. “Unfortunately, no studies have 
been made of the impact of these debts after 
graduation, but it obviously presents a real 
problem for the single girl who comes to her 
husband with this sort of negative dowry,” 
says Mr. Sample. 

The sharpest Federal cutbacks in financial 
aid for students have come at the graduate 
level, The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, for example, gave 750 pre- 
doctoral three-year fellowships in 1967 but 
will give only 75 this year. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation and National Institutes of 
Health have slashed their fellowship funds 
for next fall, too. 

Just how hard graduate schools will be 
hit by the Federal cutbacks remains to be 
seen. If the draft cuts into graduate school 
enrollment as deeply as expected, some finan- 
cial aid officers dourly predict that there 
will be plenty of fellowships to go around. 

The Ford Foundation’s new emphasis on 
support of pre-doctoral studies will help some 
graduate schools. Last year 10 universities— 
California, Chicago, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Stan- 
ford and Yale—received $17.6 million from 
the foundation for support of graduate 
foundation will provide another $23.9 million 
to other schools. 


UNANSWERED RIOT QUESTION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Washington Daily News has 
today published an excellent editorial en- 
titled “Unanswered Riot Question.” The 
editorial asks some pointed questions 
which need to be answered. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNANSWERED RIOT QUESTION 

There has been a variety of excuses for 
failure to preserve order in American cities. 
Those of Attorney General Ramsey Clark as 
to the riots in the District are about as 
lame as they come, 

“Look at the deaths,” advised Mr. Clark. 
“Very few deaths compared to what could 
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have been expected under the circum- 
stances.” 

How many deaths could be accepted as 
permissible, “under the circumstances?” 
The troops, when finally they were called 
got the disorder under control without fir- 
ing a shot. 

“I think the police acted firmly here; I 
think they acted fairly here; I think they 
did a good job,” Mr. Clark said. 

We agree with that, heartily. Nowhere has 
there been any criticism of police. But they 
were hopelessly outnumbered until, final- 
ly, after too many hours of indecision, the 
troops were brought in. 

Mr. Clark was asked whether the na- 
tion is willing to accept unlimited property 
damage because “we don’t want to inflict 
any deaths upon the looters and rioters.” 
Mr. Clark replied: 

“That is not the issue. I don’t think we 
suffered unlimited property damage here. 
The property damage here would be a very 
small fraction of the property damage at 
Watts or the property damage at Detroit.” 

He seems to argue that law enforcement 
Officials shouldn't try to stop a mob from 
burning down your house for fear of in- 
juring the arsonist. But skip that. The rec- 
ord is that people get killed in the heat 
of riot. The killing stops, or doesn't even 
start, when authorities move in firmly to 
enforce the law. 

“Restraint” merely has encouraged the 
riots to spread, making big ones out of little 
ones. This restraint apparently is prompted 
in recognition of injustice and out of con- 
cern for public sentiment in the Negro com- 
munity. 

Think that one over. The slum dwellers 
are the first and principal victims of these 
disorders, Thousands of them are being fed 
and clothed today at relief centers. 

Does it make any sense to assume these 
poor people wanted their homes and small 
possessions burned, their sources of food de- 
stroyed, their jobs sent up in smoke? What 
little they had was lost because the authori- 
ties failed to protect them, thus piling ne- 
glect on top of injustice. 

Attorney General Clark replies to all the 
questions save the main one: 

Why was the looting and burning per- 
mitted to spread, practically without 
hindrance, for nearly 24 hours before troops 
were called in from across the river? 

What have we got here? A Government 
or an alibi factory? 


A STUDY OF THE EXISTING COM- 
PENSATION SYSTEM FOR MOTOR 
VEHICLE ACCIDENT LOSSES 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, I am 
deeply gratified by the Senate’s action 
today in unanimously approving Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 129. This resolution 
would authorize and direct the Secretary 
of Transportation, in cooperation with 
other Federal agencies, to conduct a 
comprehensive 18-month study and in- 
vestigation of the automobile accident 
compensation system. The study will 
cover all aspects of the present system of 
compensating automobile accident vic- 
tims under the doctrine of fault liability, 
and the methods and functions of insur- 
ance industry operations under that sys- 
tem. Upon completion of the study the 
Secretary is to submit to the President 
and Congress a final report outlining his 
findings and recommendations. The Sec- 
retary will also submit any interim rec- 
ommendations or findings he deems ap- 
propriate. 

In 1944 the Supreme Court reversed a 
previous decision and ruled that insur- 
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ance of all kinds was indeed interstate 
commerce and therefore subject to Fed- 
eral regulation. Responding to this deci- 
sion, however, the Congress enacted, in 
1945, the Insurance Moratorium Act, 
popularly known as the McCarran-Fer- 
guson Act. In this statute, it declared 
that the public interest was best served 
by continuing primary regulatory re- 
sponsibility for the insurance industry in 
the States. 

Today, more than two decades later, 
there is increasingly evident grave dis- 
satisfaction with the performance of the 
automobile insurance industry under the 
scheme of the McCarran-Ferguson Act. 
The Recorp and the national press are 
replete with accounts of the ills besetting 
the entire spectrum of automobile in- 
surance, and I will not recount them 
here. Suffice it to say, the investigation 
is long overdue, and I am hopeful that 
the House will approve the authorizing 
legislation at an early date. 


SENATOR JAVITS AND SENATOR 
YARBOROUGH TO REPRESENT 
THE UNITED STATES AT ILO 
CONFERENCE IN JUNE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
52d session of the International Labor 
Conference will be held this June 5 to 28 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Two of our able and distinguished col- 
leagues, the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] and the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] have been 
wisely chosen as the Senate’s representa- 
tives to this Conference. I commend both 
of these wise choices. However, the at- 
tendance of Senators Javirs and Yar- 
BOROUGH will unfortunately serve to 
highten the Senate’s continuing failure 
to act on the two ILO conventions before 
it: the Convention on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation and the Convention on Forced 
Labor. 

The Convention on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation was adopted by the International 
Labor Conference of the ILO in 1948 as 
a direct result of American initiative and 
in response to a suggestion by the United 
Nations. President Truman submitted 
this convention to the Senate in 1949, but 
no action has been taken during the 
intervening 19 years. 

The Convention on Forced Labor was 
adopted by the International Labor Con- 
ference of the ILO in 1957, again as a 
result of American initiative and in re- 
sponse to an invitation by the United 
Nations. President Kennedy submitted 
this convention to the Senate in 1963 and 
although hearings were held on it by the 
Dodd subcommittee in 1967, the full 
Foreign Relations Committee failed to 
take any positive action. 

There is no reason for the Senate’s 
failure to act on these two human rights 
conventions. There are just lame excuses. 
I sincerely hope that the appointment of 
Senators Javits and YARBOROUGH to the 
International Labor Conference will con- 
stitute a positive step toward the long 
overdue ratification of not only these two 
conventions, but as well the Conventions 
on Political Rights of Women and 
Genocide. 
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A MEMORIAL FOR DR. KING: DEDI- 
CATION TO JUSTICE AND LIBERTY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
brutal murder of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., is shocking to all true Ameri- 
cans—shocking because murder is al- 
ways wrong before God and man, and 
shocking because violence has stilled the 
leading voice of nonviolence. We have 
lost the voice of a good shepherd. 

Dr. King’s leadership was a reason for 
hope that we could continue to work 
toward greater progress in the whole 
field of human rights. It was a philoso- 
phy of progress which could continue 
without violence and bloodshed. The 
violent death of Dr. King has dire im- 
plications for these hopes, for our 
Nation. 

The most fitting memorial for Dr. 
King would be immediate commitment 
by all Americans to the cause of justice 
and liberty for all people. Our commit- 
ment should be to nonviolence and to 
rational and humane solutions to our 
problems. I repeat in the words of Dr. 
King: “I am tired of violence.” Let us 
be tired of violence, let us stop the 
brutalization of life, let us quit the things 
we know are wrong. 

An old prayer used by churches of 
many denominations on the announce- 
ment of death says, “So teach us to num- 
ber our days and to apply our hearts to 
wisdom.” I believe the situation is serious, 
but I refuse to believe it is hopeless if 
we truly apply our hearts to wisdom. I 
call upon my colleagues in the Congress, 
I call upon all responsible agencies of 
the Government, I call upon all Ameri- 
cans to apply themselves to the chal- 
lenges at hand. I call upon the Congress 
of which I.am a part to look at the face 
of poverty; to look at the face of dis- 
crimination; to look at the face of in- 
justice—and act immediately to redress 
these evils. 

I especially want to call upon the young 
people of America to lead the way in 
creating a new spirit, shaping new at- 
titudes and constructing new avenues 
for a new America. Hopefully, the youth 
of America will dedicate themselves to 
the cause of peace in our land just as 
they have so zealously worked for peace 
in Southeast Asia. 


URGENT SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 15399) making ur- 
gent supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

‘The assistant legislative clerk read the 
report. 

‘(For conference report, see House pro- 
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ceedings of Apr. 4, 1968, p. 9020, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD:) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. I wish to 
remind Senators of the admonition given 
before the vote on the treaty. This will 
be a live quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


[No. 102 Leg.] 

Allott Gruening Morton 
Baker Hansen Moss 
Bartlett Harris Mundt 
Bayh Hart Muskie 
Bennett Hartke Nelson 
Bible Hayden Pell 
Boggs u Percy 
Brewster Holland Prouty 
Brooke Hollings Proxmire 
Burdick Hruska Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Il 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Scott 
Cannon Javits Smith 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 
Case Jordan, Idaho Spong 
Church Long, Mo. Stennis 
Clark g. La Symington 
Cooper Magnuson e 
Cotton Mansfeld Thurmond 
Dominick McGovern Tydings 
Ellender McIntyre Williams, N.J. 

Metcalf Williams, Del 
Fong Miller Yarborough 
Fulbright Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Monroney Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, A quorum 
is present. 

The Senator from Alabama is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the bill as 
reported by the committee of confer- 
ence contains total appropriations of 
$1,213,980,863, a reduction of $191,465,000 
from the Senate allowance, a reduction 
of $800,000 from the House bill, and a 
reduction of 82,040,000 from the budget 
estimates. 

The bill contains two urgent items— 
and I want to emphasize this—the first 
for “unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees and ex-servicemen,” 
and the second for “grants to States for 
public assistance.” For this latter item 
the Congress allowed the full budget es- 
timate, $1,135 million, and for the 
former item, amendment No. 5, the 
‘budget estimate and House allowance 
was $28,800,000; the Senate allowed $28 
million, a reduction of $800,000, and the 
conference agreement accepts the Senate 
amendment. 

The conference report indicates that 
the Senate receded on five of its eight 
amendments—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 7—the 
House receded on two amendments—Nos. 
5 and 8—and one amendment No. 6, was 
reported in disagreement. 

I should report at the outset that the 
House conferees at the very beginning 
of discussions on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses indicated that no con- 
sideration would be given by them to any 
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increase added by the Senate, and none 
was. 

The conferees discussed amendment 
No. 6 for “school assistance in federally 
affected areas” for quite some time, and 
finally a majority of the Senate confer- 
ees indicated a desire to sign the confer- 
ence report, which contemplated the 
amendment being taken back in dis- 
agreement with the House to move to 
recede and concur with an amendment 
to allow $20,810,000, the amount by 
which the item was reduced last year in 
accordance with Public Law 90-218— 
House Joint Resolution 888—and with 
the funds to be available only for pay- 
ment of entitlement of so-called a chil- 
dren of parents who live and work on 
Federal property. Some opposition was 
encountered in the House with respect 
to this substitute amendment, but it was 
approved by a vote of 199 yeas to 189 
nays. 

On amendments Nos. 1 and 2 the Sen- 
ate receded. Amendment No. 1 merely 
inserted a title. Amendment No. 2 pro- 
posed $25 million for the Farmers Home 
Administration direct loan account. The 
conferees recommend that the Bureau 
of the Budget release $25,000,000 from 
the reserve fund of $300,000,000 estab- 
lished by section 203(a) of Public Law 
90-218, House Joint Resolution 888. 

That was $300 million we held in re- 
serve when we passed the resolution 
making the reductions at the close of 
the last session of Congress. 

On amendment No. 3, proposing an 
appropriation of $500,000 to the Forest 
Service for forest protection and utili- 
zation: The conferees direct the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to transfer not to 
exceed $500,000 of the unobligated bal- 
ance remaining in the insect and disease 
control activity for this purpose. 

I may say we have the assurance that 
this $500,000 is available for that pur- 
pose, and the transfer can be made. 

On amendment No. 4 the Senate pro- 
posed an appropriation of $75 million 
for manpower development and training 
activities, Department of Labor; and 
on amendment No. 7 the Senate pro- 
posed an appropriation of $25 million 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Headstart program. The Senate yielded 
on both of these amendments inasmuch 
as it was established that the Office of 
Economic Opportunity has sufficient 
funds on hand to do whatever planning 
that may be desirable in connection with 
these programs, and due to the fact that 
the ouse conferees again and again 
made clear and declared that they would 
not agree to any amendments that 
brought about any increase. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Did not the House 
conferees also tell us that at this very 
time they are conducting hearings on 
an additiona: supplemental bill and, that 
these items were acted upon without 
prejudice and could be brought up at 
that time if the administration so 
desired? 
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Mr. HILL. The House conferees did 
tell us that. They had a supplemental bill 
before them at that time, as the Senator 
has said, and these items could go on 
that supplemental bill. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I sup- 
port the chairman of the Senate con- 
ferees the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama in approving the conference re- 
port today. I see no alternative but to 
support it. The Senator from Alabama 
knows that the conferees met from time 
to time over a period of a month with 
the House conferees. The House deter- 
mined at first to take no part of the 
Senate increase. Finally the House con- 
ferees agreed to $21 million for impacted 
school areas, and very reluctantly so. 

I personally asked that the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] be named a conferee. He very 
ably defended the Senate’s position with 
respect to the $25 million for Project 
Headstart and $75 million for Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps type summer jobs. No 
one could have done a more able job 
than he did. It was a question of either 
taking what we got or nothing at all. 

OEO does have a considerable amount 
of money and has considerable trans- 
ferability authority. The appropriation 
for 1968 was $1.773 billion. That was 
about $100 more than the $1.687 billion 
appropriated the previous year, in 1967. 
There is a 10-percent transferability 
provision. So they are in a position to 
take care of most of the more urgent 
needs, at least, until the next supple- 
mental appropriation bill. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
They can take care of their more urgent 
needs. With the supplemental bill in 
the House, they will take care of their 
whole needs. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. On page 2 of the re- 
port, I find, under “Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare,” at the 
bottom of the page, it is stated: 

The managers on the part of the House 
will offer a motion to concur with an amend- 
ment to provide $20,810,000, which sum will 
permit payment of 98 per cent of entitle- 
ments under sec, 3(a) of Public Law 874, as 
amended, 


I do not recall the exact. figure, but it 
seems to be that in the markup sheet 
we had before us in the Appropriations 
Committee, the figure was $91 million. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. It was $90.965 million. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That was not the figure 
on the sheet. The figure on the sheet 
was $91 million. 

Mr. HILL. The exact figure was $90.965 
million. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The testimony before us 
was that if Public Law 874 were to be 
implemented fully, it would require all 
of the $90.965 million which was men- 
tioned in the hearing. I find it impossible 
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to understand how $20,810,000 would be 
98 percent of the entitlements under 
Public Law 874 when the testimony be- 
fore us was that it would take almost $91 
million to do it. 

Mr. HILL. There are A children and 
B children. The A children would be 
taken care of by 9812 percent of the full 
entitlement, whereas the B children 
would receive 80 percent of the entitle- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is saying 
that the $20,800,000 would take care of 
only the situation of children actually 
residing on a post? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. So, if we accept this re- 
port, we will have left out of the bill 
hundreds of impacted areas, maybe thou- 
sands—I do not know how many there 
are—in the United States which face 
crucial—and I mean crucial—educa- 
tional problems because of the Presi- 
dent’s demands for 2 years, maybe 3 
years now, to chop off the funds under 
Public Law 874. 

If we accepted the conference report, 
we would leave out of the bill entirely 
funds for the class B children, or what- 
ever they are designated. We would leave 
out of the appropriations for Public Law 
874 all of those who suffer severe prob- 
lems because of impaction? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so we can get the 
yeas and nays while we have enough 
Senators present? 

Mr. HILL. Very well. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, is the 
statement I made correct? 

Mr. HILL. The statement is correct. 
Those whose parents live and work on 
Federal property will get 9844 percent. 
The others will receive 80 percent. 

I will say this about it: Not only has 
the President reduced these funds, but 
one thing that has had a psychological 
effect, if I may be so frank, is that when 
we were in conference the Senate had 
passed legislation providing for a 10-per- 
cent surtax and a $6 billion reduction in 
the budget. 

Mr. ALLOTT. We can effect the $6 
billion reduction in the budget with the 
cooperation of the House Appropriations 
Committee. Actually, it was a $6 billion 
reduction in expenditures, not the budg- 
et. We can effect it. 

Last year, as a result of the actions of 
the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and Senate, we were able to effect 
a $6.2 billion cut in the President’s budg- 
et. 

What concerns me about this is that 
we are asked to vote into being all these 
new programs, and yet we are asked to 
pauperize and skeltonize the very basic 
elements of school assistance provided 
for under Public Law 874 money, which 
goes to the blood, bones, and muscles of 
these schools. 

One school in Colorado, which I recall 
exactly, in the town of Security, close to 
Fort Carson, near Colorado Springs, a 
town with approximately 12,000, 13,000, 
or 14,000 people, now has an educational 
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tax levy in excess of 40 mills. This is 
based, roughly, upon a 40-percent prop- 
erty valuation tax. Most of the people 
who live there are employed at Fort 
Carson. 

But this will not help their schools at 
all; and if they do not get their Public 
Law 874 money, it means that the levies 
for school purposes will have to go up 
to the neighborhood of 71 or 72 mills, 
for education alone. This amount goes 
into the support of the school system; 
it is not adding on some fancy program 
that somebody over in HEW or over at 
the White House or somewhere else 
thought up. It goes to the support of the 
system itself. 

I do not see how any of us can go back 
to those people and say: 

We have had this for 15 years, it is built 
into the structure of our educational system, 
but we are sorry, you will just have to make 
out the best you can. 


Mr. President, how can a community 
of modest-sized homes raise its mill levy 
from 41 or 42 mills up to 71 or 72 mills? 

Mr. HILL. I can only say to the Senator 
that the conferees did their best to get 
this amendment agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am sure they did. 

Mr. HILL. But, as the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota, who was 
one of the conferees, knows, the House 
conferees simply took an adamant posi- 
tion that they would not agree to the 
increase. 

Under the second item to which the 
Senator refers, the schools systems would 
get 80 percent of the entitlement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe there was a 
deeper reason that has not yet come out 
in the debate supporting the attitude of 
the House conferees. The Senator will 
remember, of course, House Joint Reso- 
lution 888, which both Houses passed 
last December, the Senate by a unani- 
mous vote. One of the provisions of that 
resolution was that even the $300 mil- 
lion buffer fund which we gave the Pres- 
ident could not be so used by him so as 
to exceed the original appropriation of 
last year. 

The House conferees very adamantly 
took the position—and, frankly, I could 
understand their position, although I did 
not agree with it by any means—that 
they would not depart from the philos- 
ophy of that joint resolution. 

So, in offering to put back the amount 
that was put back for the impacted 
school program—and I suspect that I 
represent a State that is adversely af- 
fected to about as great a degree as any 
other State in the Union by this deci- 
sion—all they would restore was the 
amount reduced by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the administration, under 
the provisions of House Joint Resolution 
888 which passed both Houses of Con- 
gress last fall. 

That was a rather consistent position 
for them to take, because they had 
strongly stood behind House Joint Reso- 
lution 888. I might say that most of the 
Senate conferees in this matter did the 
same. I remind the distinguished Sena- 
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tor that he and I, and every other Sena- 
tor now present, voted for House Joint 
Resolution 888. My recollection is that 
more than 80 Senators were present 
when we unanimously approved that 
measure. If the Senator will go through 
the figures, he will find out how meticu- 
lously we stood by that proposal. 

The real reason for not going along 
with the Headstart items and the item 
for the support of the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act was that in 
both instances those amounts were not 
only not in the budget, but they were 
above the amounts of the appropriations 
made by Congress last year. In other 
words, they departed entirely from the 
philosophy of House Joint Resolution 
888. There is no question about it. 

We are all in sympathy with that. I 
stated in the committee and in the sub- 
committee as well, when the Headstart 
item was under consideration, that it was 
the item which in my State was most 
admired and had given greatest satis- 
faction. That was stated over and over 
again by various members of the confer- 
ence committees from both Houses. But 
it was felt that unless we were prepared 
to depart completely from the philosophy 
of House Joint Resolution 888, we could 
not put those two items in the confer- 
ence report. 

I have already mentioned the im- 
pacted school program; we included for 
it all that we could, under the philosophy 
of House Joint Resolution 888. If the 
Senator will refer to the appropriation 
for the Farmers Home Administration 
Direct Loan Act as to the $25 million 
there, we were willing to put that in be- 
cause it could be done under House Joint 
Resolution 888. I see that the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpr] is pres- 
ent. He and the Senator from North 
Dakota had both wanted us to add a 
good deal to that amount originally, in 
our committee, because it is needed. The 
Farmers Home Administration is with- 
out funds, in many States, to support 
the spring planting efforts of farmers 
who are in the marginal classification. 

I believe we could have put that $25 
million in. Every Senate conferee en- 
deavored to have it put in. But the best 
we could get out of it was the provision 
in the conference report recommending 
to the Bureau of the Budget that this 
item be paid out of the $300 million 
reserve fund provided for in House Joint 
Resolution 888. 

I am able to state to the Senate that 
the Department of Agriculture is carry- 
ing through on this matter. i have not 
had a report from the Bureau of the 
Budget, unless it has come today—and 
I have not had time to confer with the 
Appropriations Committee staff—but the 
Department of Agriculture immediately 
followed up our recommendation that 
an effort be made to get that $25 million 
restored out of the $300 million buffer 
fund. That effort is underway, with the 
strong support of the Department of 
Agriculture. I hope it will be success- 
ful 


But the reason I am going to this 
length—and I ask the indulgence of the 
Senato: from Alabama 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is making a 
good speech. 
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Mr. HOLLAND (continuing). Is that 
there was involved in all of this matter 
an insistence on the part of the House 
conferees, which I could easily under- 
stand because I had sat with them for 
nearly 2 months last fall when we were 
trying to work out the conference report 
on House Joint Resolution 888, that the 
philosophy of that report be adhered 
to; that after we had done almost a 
unanimous job on the other side of the 
Capitol, and a unanimous job here, in in- 
sisting that the administration live up to 
the philosophy of that report, it would 
be very unseemly indeed if we ourselves 
departed from it on the first opportunity 
we had, the first supplemental bill that 
was before us. 

thought it appropriate to have this 
explanation in the Recorp, because there 
is not any doubt that this was a com- 
pelling motive on the part of the House 
conferees, and one which the Senate con- 
ferees found it very difficult to meet. 

We could meet the impacted-school 
fund only by yielding and including all 
of what could be provided under House 
Joint Resolution 888. That is the whole 
story. 

The items that were entirely omitted 
in the Senate could not have been put 
into the bill under the provisions of 
House Joint Resolution 888 and were not 
in the budget. There was every reason in 
the world why the House conferees should 
have insisted as they did. 

I may say again—and I hope, again, 
that I am not speaking too long—that 
the House conferees, who were the senior 
members on the Committee on Appro- 
priations, told us, over and over: 

We are holding hearings now on the last 
supplemental appropriation bill. We will start 
hearings at an early date—on the annual 
appropriation bill. We are not forgetting 
about these items. We are as much interested 
in them as you are. We are willing to hear 
about them at either time, either on the last 
supplemental bill or on the annual bill. But 
we are not willing to include them in this 
bill and be the first ones to disregard our 
own strong instructions, given to the ad- 
ministration, and which were voted for 
unanimously by the Senate. 


That is the story in this matter. If I 
have stated it incorrectly, I am sure the 
Senator from Alabama will correct me. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Florida 
has stated the case exactly correctly. He 
has told the story exactly. The House 
conferees were adamant in their posi- 
tion. They had the encouragement that 
the Senate had only shortly before 
passed a bill providing both for a 10-per- 
cent surtax and a $6 billion reduction in 
the 1969 budget. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for 1 more 
minute? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The States began to 
run out of welfare funds in March, I am 
unable to say, now, how many States have 
exhausted those funds. I heard not long 
ago a very large figure, but I shall not 
repeat it because I am not sure of it. 

The staff member handling the item 
has told me that no payments have been 
made under medicaid since April 1 be- 
cause funds are not available. This punc- 
tuates the necessity for early action upon 
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the supplemental appropriation confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. HILL. For action now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. For action now, be- 
cause we are delinquent in our responsi- 
bilities to many States. We are delin- 
quent in our responsibilities to all of the 
States that have adopted medicaid, be- 
cause there are no funds remaining to 
pay them, We should act quickly. 

I support entirely the aims of the 
chairman of our committee. The con- 
ference report should be agreed to with- 
out further delay. As a nation, we are 
already embarrassed because our obli- 
gations to many States are delinquent. 
Those are the obligations to old people, 
for aid to dependent children, to those 
who are the beneficiaries of medicaid, 
and also to others who are in the less 
privileged groups. 

I thank the Senator from Alabama for 
yielding. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the House is 
now considering a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT] brought up a very important 
problem which this conference commit- 
tee report does not meet. The chairman 
of the Senate conferees, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], fought a tough, 
hard, consistent, and unyielding fight for 
the position of the Senate. I do not know 
how many times we met in conference, 
but it was time after time, and there were 
long, time-consuming conferences. 

The House conferees were adamant in 
refusing to go along with the impacted 
area funds discussed by the Senator of 
Colorado and which were appropriated 
in the Senate. They said that the House 
Members would support them in their 
position. Apparently their guess was ac- 
curate, but by a very narrow margin. 
They did have a vote on the House side. 
There was a margin of only 10 votes by 
which the House supported their action. 

This leaves the problem unsolved. We 
were told that there would be another 
supplemental bill coming along in about 
3 weeks. I think that the friends of edu- 
cation in the areas affected should prob- 
ably begin an educational campaign now 
on the Members of the other body, be- 
cause we cannot appropriate unilaterally 
in a bicameral legislature. 

We held up on the matter for many 
weeks, as the Senator from Florida 
pointed out, and we did get the House 
finally—just in the last hour of the last 
conference—to go along from the stand- 
point of the urgent problem involving the 
military bases and the Indian reserva- 
tions where they have a great number of 
section 1 funds, and to give them 98 per- 
cent of entitlement. 

I share the point of view of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT], how- 
ever, that we have a moral commitment 
to the school districts in the country to 
give them the entitlement which is right- 
fully theirs for the rest of the impacted 
area program. 

I am glad that the Senate kept its 
commitment. I am sorry that the House 
would not go along. I think that we 
should resume our efforts in the next 
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conference if, by any chance, the Senate 
itself in its good wisdom rejects this con- 
ference report. I shall vote to approve 
the conference report because this is the 
best job we were able to do without hav- 
ing another vote in the Senate. However, 
if the Senate, which is the parent body— 
because the conferees get their instruc- 
tions from the Senate—rejects it, I think 
we should move to add today the full 
entitlement we had so that the whole 
thing would go back to conference, be- 
cause it certainly is not compatible with 
sound government and credibility and 
good faith on the part of the Federal 
Government to change the rules in the 
middle of the game. 

Whatever flaws there are in the im- 
pacted areas legislation should be cor- 
rected legislatively, but not in the middle 
of a school year by reducing promised 
appropriations whereby we would bring 
distress, disappointment, disillusionment, 
and handicap to a great many school 
districts. 

Mr. President, before I yield the floor, 
I should like to say also that what the 
Senator from Florida has said is correct 
as to why we did not get any new money 
for the $25 million added on the Senate 
side concerning the FHA funds. We did 
come up with a clear mandate, as far as 
Congress can mandate the administra- 
tion to take from the $300 million contin- 
gency fund—of which we have been told 
less than $40 million has been com- 
mitted—$25 million and make that im- 
mediately available to agriculture. That 
can be done, and that should be done. 
And, hopefully, it will be done. 

I am glad to have the Senator from 
Florida advise the House that the De- 
partment of Agriculture—which had not 
previously asked for this money—has 
now taken the necessary steps to request 
it. I hope that the White House will now 
conform to the mandate of the conferees 
and Congress and the request of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

It is far short of what is needed. It is 
less than half of what is needed, but it 
is in conformity with the concepts estab- 
lished by House Joint Resolution 888. 
It would make it the full amount appro- 
priated in the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I con- 
firm what the Senator from South Da- 
kota has said. I did report to the Appro- 
priations Committee and to the conferees 
that, upon my inquiry of the Department 
of Agriculture, I found to my surprise 
that they had not asked that any part of 
the $300 million buffer fund be appor- 
tioned to any agricultural objective. 

Mr. MUNDT. That made our job more 
difficult in conference because it took 
away an argument. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have already stated 
that I am now assured by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that, following up 
the discussion with the conference com- 
mittee, they immediately submitted to 
the Budget Bureau a request to be al- 
lowed to divert out of the $300 million, or 
that part that is undistributed—and it is 
by far the major part—$25 million. That 
does not come out of the free funds, but 
comes out of the revolving funds for the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

We have done everything we could to 
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meet the needs of the situation, The 
House has finally gone along with us in- 
sofar as it could without departing from 
House Joint Resolution 888. 

I can sympathize very much with them 
because it happens that—and even more 
so than in the case of the Senate con- 
ferees—the same individuals sitting on 
the conference committee were the iden- 
tical ones who had participated in the 
nearly 2 months of conferences last fall 
before House Joint Resolution 888 came 
up. 

Mr. HILL. On amendment No. 8 for 
“claims and judgments” the House 
receded, approving the language inserted 
by the Senate to provide for use of postal 
funds to pay certain claims. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I would not want any- 
thing I have said to be taken in the con- 
text of being critical of the Senate con- 
ferees. Having been a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee for 10 years, I 
can understand, as well as anyone, ex- 
actly the situation that the Senate con- 
ferees faced. I probably should make it 
plain, particularly to the Senator from 
Florida, that I did not vote for House 
Joint Resolution 888 because I was absent 
from the Senate on official business at the 
time the matter was voted on. However, I 
should also make it perfectly clear that 
had I been here, I not only would have 
voted for the measure, but also would 
have supported it vigorously. 

I do not want any duplicity of motive 
on my part to exhibit itself here. 

One thing that occurs to me is that we 
have run into this situation every year 
for several years, as it concerns Public 
Law 874 funds. Everyone says, “Well, this 
is not exactly fair. There are areas in 
particular places in which schools are 
getting an unfair share of 874 funds.“ 

Well, this is the Senate. It goes into 
the Record. It should be said at this 
time, for all time, that if this law needs 
amending—and I believe it does—one 
part of the business of the Senate should 
be to see that such hearings are held 
and such corrective legislation intro- 
duced that we will not be in the position 
of having the administration and the 
Members of the House say to us repeat- 
edly, in regard to these funds, Well, 
this is not really a fair law.” 

We have done this for many years. 
We have put this into the law. It has 
been a part of the support of our school 
system. Frankly, many areas are in- 
volved, not only the States of the Sena- 
tor from Florida, the Senator from Ala- 
bama, the Senator from Colorado, the 
Senator from New York, the Senator 
from Kentucky, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, the Senator from Texas, but 
schools in essentially all our States are 
involved in this matter. 

It seems completely illogical to me— 
this is the point I make—that under 
the guise of the very same corrections 
that should be made by the legislative 
committee, we pull a major basis of sup- 
port in impacted areas out from under 
the schools and really wreck them, while 
at the same time we are trying to pile 
on top of them all sorts of special edu- 
eational programs. It will not do us any 
good to pile on special educational pro- 
grams if we cannot keep the backbone of 
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point. 


This is also the point I wish to make 
with respect to the agriculture. 

I am aware of this situation. I sup- 
port the Senator from South Dakota in 
his amendment for $25 million. It is un- 
fortunate—in fact, it is a tragedy—that 
this revolving fund has remained at $300 
million all these years. 

I believe I know something about this 
act, because I wrote it, as the Senator 
from Florida well remembers; and then, 
with some slight modifications, it was 
passed in 1961. It has, however, been 
amended since then. 

In view of the increase in the value of 
land, with the situation of tractors cost- 
ing two and three times what they cost 
8 years ago, together with the cost 
of all other farm equipment and labor, 
it is no wonder that we see the exodus 
of people from farmlands; families go- 
ing into the cities; and family farm life 
being destroyed under our very eyes. The 
$300 million revolving fund today is not 
even equivalent to $150 million when 
the act was passed, and this is contribut- 
ing greatly to that exodus. 

I feel very strongly about these mat- 
ters, I repeat that I do not want any- 
thing I have said construed as being 
critical of the chairman, for whom I 
have much affection, or of the other 
members of the committee, with whom 
I work. I know exactly the situation they 
faced in the House conference. We are 
appreciative of their efforts, even though 
in several places this leaves us in a situa- 
tion which we find almost intolerable. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my esteem for the dis- 
tinguished chairman, whom I cherish 
not only as a colleague in the Senate, but 
also as a long-time personal friend. I 
also wish to express my esteem for all 
the Senate members of the conference 
committee. 

I am a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, and it would be with great 
reluctance that I, as a member of the 
committee, would oppose a report of our 
committee. However, this is not a report 
of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee; this is a conference committee re- 
port. 

The House trimmed this amount and 
is attempting to ram it down the throats 
of the Senate. The Senate conferees tried 
to get some reason out of the House 
managers. When the Senate conferees 
failed, they brought the measure back. 
I believe we should send it back, not be- 
cause of lack of appreciation of our Sen- 
ate colleagues, but to let the House know 
that we mean business. 

Mr, HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I may say that the chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the chairman of the House con- 
ferees on this bill, is from the great 
State of Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. He is a friend of 
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mine. And I compliment this great Ala- 
bamian for standing fast for school aid 
and the other items in the bill. I can say 
to the Senator from Alabama that the 
senior Senator from Texas does not 
agree with the Representative from 
Texas, the chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, on this matter. 
I have great esteem for the Honorable 
GEORGE Manon, but we do not see eye to 
eye on this particular matter. 

Mr. HILL. I yield the floor to the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, the argument has been 
made that since a general resolution was 
passed providing for Federal cuts, it is 
impractical and not feasible and not in 
keeping with that resolution for us to 
add this impacted aid money. 

What has been stated here ignores a 
rule of law and ignores a rule of legis- 
lation, If you have a general law and 
then pass a specific or special law, the 
special law controls in the field to which 
it applies. The argument that a general 
law takes priority over a special law, to 
do a special job, is erroneous. 

In adding this impacted aid money, it 
is not new money. This is not a new 
appropriation. The law provided for this 
money, and it was cut back. As was 
stated in the committee, if there is any 
way by which the Federal Government 
can make a commitment under its laws, 
and by which it can be bound by that 
commitment, it is under the impacted 
aid laws. The commitment was made. 
The school districts made up their 
budgets for the year. 

I believe the school laws in my State 
are similar to those in other States. In 
my State, the school laws provide that 
a school district cannot now raise the 
tax to make up the money that has been 
cut out. That would be a retroactive tax. 
The school district can only raise its 
taxes ir futuro. 

Furthermore, we have a law that if a 
school district runs out of money, it can- 
not use deficit financing. When this Fed- 
eral money is gone, it means that the 
school districts must lessen their efforts 
for the remainder of the year. They can 
put 60 pupils in a room, instead of 30, 
and let one teacher go. They can elimi- 
nate some courses. It means they must 
cut out part of what they are doing, be- 
cause they cannot raise taxes and they 
cannot use deficit financing. That is the 
situation in my State and in many other 
States. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I share 
the concern expressed by the Senator 
from Texas and other Senators about 
the impact that this cutback in Public 
Law 874 funds will have. 

At the same time, I agree with those 
who spoke on this subject earlier. I have 
every faith that the Senate conferees did 
everything they could to maintain the 
position of the Senate in this matter. 
After all, the Senate added, with no 
great opposition, $90 million-plus to 
make possible the full entitlement. After 
the 1968 appropriation was passed, Con- 
gress li this legislation; and, 
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truthfully, we would have required $486 
million with respect to full entitlement. 

The way the matter has come from 
conference, the class A pupils are taken 
care of adequately, in the main. 

I believe that 98 percent of the entitle- 
ment for that class is met. However, for 
the class B, there will be only an 80-per- 
cent payment. I believe the Senator from 
Texas made the vital point in that re- 
gard. The fact is that these school dis- 
tricts and other school bodies simply do 
not have the means now at this late 
date to get the money from any other 
source. Contrary to what has been said 
elsewhere to the effect that there was 
adequate warning served on the school 
authorities prior to the opening of school 
last year, the fact is that it was not until 
January 31, 1968, that the Office of Edu- 
cation notified school districts that they 
would receive only 80 percent of the en- 
titlement. 

I think we are going to create a chaotic 
situation unless we get full entitlement. 
Had this action been taken earlier, in 
June or July of last year, the situation 
might have been different. However, that 
was not the fact and we have left these 
school districts and school bodies in a 
dreadfully unexpected situation finan- 
cially. I think we do have the duty of ap- 
propriating the funds to meet the re- 
quirements in the law. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

While I am greatly disappointed with 
some of the provisions that are contained 
in the conference report to H.R. 15399, 
the Urgent Supplemental Appropriations 
of 1968, I am particularly distressed that 
the Senate conferees failed to hold firm 
on amendment No. 6, the provision re- 
storing $91 million to the entitlements 
of local school districts qualifying for 
impacted aid under Public Law 874. 

These are the school districts across 
America that are asked to provide free, 
public education to the children of par- 
ents who live or work on a nearby in- 
stallation of the Federal Government— 
in most cases, this installation is a mili- 
tary base. Under Public Law 874, passed 
in 1950, the Congress of the United 
States pledged national aid to these local 
school districts that are federally af- 
fected. There is no clearer statement of 
the congressional commitment to these 
districts than the one stated in title I, 
section 1 of Public Law 874: 

SECTION 1, In recognition of the responsi- 
bility of the United States for the impact 
which certain Federal activities have on the 
local educational agencies in the areas in 
which such activities are carried on, the 
Congress hereby declares it to be the policy of 
the United States to provide financial as- 
sistance (as set forth in the following sec- 
tion of this title) for those local educational 
agencies upon which the United States has 
placed financial burdens by reason of the 
fact that— 

(1) the revenues available to such agen- 
cies from local sources have been reduced 
as the result of the acquisition of real prop- 
erty by the United States; or 

(2) such agencies provide education for 
children residing on Federal property; or 

(3) such agencies provide education for 


children whose parents are employed on Fed- 
eral property; or 
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(4) there has been a sudden and substan- 
tial increase in school attendance as the 
result of Federal activities. 


Mr. President, subsection (4) to which 
I have just referred is particularly ap- 
plicable to my State because of the steady 
buildup in Vietnam, which has placed a 
great and heavy burden upon the school 
districts, which are asked to provide free 
education to the children of these mili- 
tary families. 

Mr. President, it saddens me to think 
that Congress, for the first time in 18 
years, is failing to fulfill its commitment 
to the education of these children. Fed- 
erally affected school districts across the 
Nation expected and budgeted for a 1968 
entitlement of $486 million. Congress cut 
that figure to $416 million, and then the 
Bureau of the Budget made available for 
allotment only $395 million. In all, the 
children who benefit under Public Law 
874 were compromised to the tune of $91 
million—a cut of 18.8 percent. 

In the Appropriations Committee and 
on the floor of the Senate I fought to re- 
store this cut. I supported in word and 
deed the measure introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] to fund Public Law 874 up to 
its full entitlement of $486 million. The 
Senate, wisely in my opinion, restored 
this money. 

Now, however, the conference commit- 
tee reports a compromise on the Senate 
action that reduces the $91 million to 
$20,810,000 and limits even that slim 
amount to those children of families ac- 
tually living and working on Indian 
lands or military reservations. 

Mr, President, this will not do. Under 
their original entitlements, school dis- 
tricts in Texas were to receive $26,066,- 
402. With the action of the conference 
committee, Texas will be cut back to 
$21,954,631—over a $4 million reduction. 

I have received telegrams from educa- 
tors in Texas who state the need for full 
funding of Public Law 874. As an indica- 
tion of the concern that this cutback on 
our educational commitment has aroused 
in my State, I ask unanimous consent 
that telegrams to me from Mr. L. P. Stur- 
geon, of the Texas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation; Mr. W. C. Woolridge, superin- 
tendent of the De Kalb, Tex., Independ- 
ent School District; Mr. E. J. Wranosky, 
superintendent of the Flour Bluff, Tex., 
Independent School District; Mr. J. 
Weldon Bennett, of the Friendship In- 
dependent School District in Wolfforth, 
Tex.; and Mr. Morris S. Jennings, super- 
intendent of the Poteet, Tex., Independ- 
ent School District, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
cannot in good faith to the people whom 
I represent support a measure that 
economizes to this great extent on the 
education of their children, and par- 
ticularly those for whom we have a 
special responsibility because their par- 
ents are employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under conditions written into 
the law in 1950. They deserve more—in- 
deed, they must have more, if their edu- 
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cational programs are to meet even 
minimal standards. 

Accordingly, I shall vote against this 
conference report, and I urge all my 
colleagues to do likewise, so that we may 
have another conference and stand firm 
for the full $91 million for aid to these 
schoolchildren. 

Mr. President, I shall do that with 
great reluctance because of my high 
esteem for members who serve on the 
conference committee, but we must 
demonstrate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives that we mean business. 

Mr. President, still other provisions 
in this conference report disappoint me. 
Along with the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] I sponsored 
an amendment to provide $150 million 
for badly needed summer programs in 
the great urban centers of our Nation. 

I believe everybody in the Nation is 
waking up to the fact that the funds are 
needed now. 

In the Appropriations Committee I 
fought to obtain this full amount, but the 
committee reported the lesser sum of $75 
million to supplement Neighborhood 
Youth Corps type programs. Though I 
preferred the larger and broader figure, 
$75 million can provide a significant 
boost, materially and spiritually, to those 
trapped in the stifling ghettos of Amer- 
ica. I was pleased that the Senate saw fit 
to approve at least the $75 million rec- 
ommended by the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Similarly, I supported the floor amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] to 
provide $25 million to supplement the 
ongoing Headstart program. Surely, 
none of our efforts to lift people from 
the misery and degradation of poverty 
have been more successful or are more 
worthy of our continuing support than 
is the Headstart program. This educa- 
tional effort for the children of poverty 
has produced remarkable rewards all 
across our land, and I was pleased to 
support and vote for Senator CLARK'S 
successful amendment. 

In conference, however, the $75 million 
for summer jobs, and the $25 million for 
Headstart, were eliminated. I feel that 
this cutback is unwise, and I am unwill- 
ing to vote for a conference report that 
ignores to this extent our commitment to 
alleviate poverty. 

Accordingly, I join the bipartisan 
effort of Senator CLARK, Senator JAVITS, 
and the many other Senators who are 
urging that this report be rejected, so 
another conference committee can be 
appointed with instructions to hold firm 
for these badly needed funds. 

Mr. President, I have the utmost con- 
fidence in Senators who were members 
of the committee on behalf of the Senate. 
I hope our vote will be on the need for 
this money, not a vote of our esteem for 
the conference committee, for which I 
have the highest esteem. There is no one 
I know of anywhere for whom I have 
more esteem than the chairman [Mr. 
HILL]. He is the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
I have never seen a fairer chairman. 

This is not a personal thing. We are not 
voting on esteem for these gentlemen. It 
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could not be higher. I want every Member 
to know that my vote is not a vote to re- 
pudiate them. I will be voting to get im- 
pacted aid, summer jobs, and Headstart 
programs. I urge my colleagues to join 
me in rejecting this conference report, 
so we again can go to conference and 
stand firm for what the Senate already 
has so wisely provided. 
EXHIBIT 1 


AUSTIN, TEX., 
March 21, 1968. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Will appreciate your contacting Senate 
House conferees working on HR 15399 and 
urging retention of 91 million dollars in 
additional funds for school districts operat- 
ing under Public Law 874. Loss of these 
funds will seriously curtail additional edu- 
cational opportunities of many Texas chil- 
dren. 

L. P. STURGEON, 
Texas State Teachers Association, 
De Kat, TEX., 
March 26, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

I am advised that House conferees ada- 
mantly opposed to 91 million dollars PL874 
deficiency appropriation in HR 15399. Re- 
quest you encourage Senator Hill to hold 
Senate funds otherwise vote against confer- 
ence report when submitted. 

W. C. WOOLDRIDGE, 
Superintendent, De Kalb Schools. 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX., 
March 27, 1968. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your support of the 91,- 
000,000.00 impact money added to the recent 
appropriation bill. It is desperately needed 
to finance schools this year more than ever 
before. If there is any way possible to hold 
this 91,000,000 I am sure you will maneuver 
this to secure favorable action on this bill 
and support Senator Lister Hill in handling 
legislation in such manner that this will be 
in the appropriation bill. 

E. J. WRANOSKY, Sr., 

Superintendent, Flour Bluf, Indiana 
School District. 
LUBBOCK, TEX., 
March 27, 1698. 

Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your support of impact 
legislation please encourage Senator Hill to 
hold Senate funds or otherwise vote against 
conference report when submitted encour- 
age House conferees to favor the 91 million 
impact money added by the Senate. 

J. WELDON BENNETT, 
Friendship School, Wolfforth, Tez., 
Lubbock County. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 
March 28, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Sorry to learn House conferees opposed 
to Senate bill aid to impact schools in 
amount of 91 million dollars. Please en- 
courage Senator Hill to hold line on these 
funds. Otherwise please vote against confer- 
ence report. This is most serious. Thanks for 
your hard work, 

Morris S. JENNINGS, 
Superintendent, Poteet Independent 
School District, Poteet, Tex. 
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Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I am 
reluctant to vote against the conference 
report. I am aware of the fine efforts 
made by the Senate conferees and of the 
problems they faced. I feel, however, that 
I must vote against the report. Other 
than California, the State of Virginia is 
more affected by the cut in impacted 
area funds than any other State in the 
Union. 

There are several school divisions in 
Virginia which last year adopted budgets 
dependent on the funds. Traditionally, 
these districts have been able to depend 
on receiving their entitlement. I there- 
fore believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a commitment to provide those 
funds. There will be no earlier oppor- 
tunity to honor this commitment than by 
voting to reject the Senate conference 
report. 

I also believe the Senate should be 
mindful of the fact that the House took 
a vote on impacted areas funds separate- 
ly from the vote on the conference re- 
port itself. The House vote to provide 
the full $91 million needed for 100 per- 
cent entitlement failed by only 10 votes, 
with a number of absentees. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD 
telegrams received from Bernard F. 
Hilenbrand, executive director, National 
Association of Counties, and several 
school superintendents throughout Vir- 
ginia, attesting to the fact that the fund- 
ing of their school districts will be 
severely impaired if Federal funds are 
not restored. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
April 5, 1968. 
Senator WILLIAM SPONG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Impacted area counties and school districts 
have budgeted in anticipation of Federal edu- 
cation commitments and will be severely af- 
fected if full $90 million added by Senate is 
not retained. Token amount of $20 million 
offered by House does not assist all counties 
and districts who have counted on PL-874. 

BERNARD F. HILENBRAND, 
Executive Director, National Associa- 
tion of Counties. 


FAIRFAX, VA., 
April 5, 1968. 
Senator WILLIAM SPONG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge support of Senate recommendation of 
ninety million dollars impacted area appro- 
priation. 

E. C. FUNDERBURK, 
Superintendent, Fairfax County Pub- 
lic Schools, Fairfax, Va. 
PORTSMOUTH, VA., 
April 5, 1968. 
Senator WILLIAM B. SPONG, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have noted with deep concern the ac- 
tion on supplementary impact funds, Public 
Law 874, recommended by conferees of the 
House and Senate and concurred in by the 
House. Such a reduction in these funds for 
fiscal year 1968 will seriously impede the 
operation of the Portsmouth public schools 
for the school year 1967-68, since the cur- 
rent budgets of the city and the school board 
include these funds for the full operation of 
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the Portsmouth public schools. It is urgent, 
repeat urgent, that impact funds be restored 
to the full amount for the fiscal year 1968. 
M. E. ALFORD, 
Superintendent of Schools, Portsmouth, 
Va. 


NORFOLK, Va. 
April 5, 1968. 
Senator WILLIAM B. SPONG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully urge you to stand fast in your 
opposition to proposed House cut in 874 
funds. As you know loss of this anticipated 
revenue could impair educational programs 
in areas affected. 

E. E. BRICKELL, 
Division Superintendent, Virginia 
Beach Public Schools. 
ARLINGTON, VA., 
April 5, 1968. 
Senator WILLIAM B. SPONG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Arlington County public schools re- 
spectfully urge that you exert every effort to 
restore full Public Law 874 funds in order 
that there be no reduction in the program 
of education offered the children of Arling- 
ton County in these critical times when edu- 
cation is of paramount importance. These 
funds are part of the anticipated reyenue 
for the current year and any reduction will 
have a serious and immediate effect on our 
programs this year. 

Ray E. Rep, 


Superintendent of Schools. 
NORFOLK, VA., 
April 6, 1968. 
Senator WILLIAM B. SPONG, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge support of Senate version of 
impacted area funds. Any cut in funds this 
late will cause budget deficit which cannot 
be replaced. Instructional program for chil- 
dren of members of Armed Forces would 
necessarily suffer. 

E. L. LAMBERTH, 
Superintendent of Norfolk City Schools. 
CHESAPEAKE, VA., 
April 5, 1968. 
Senator WILIA B. SPONG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our superintendent, Mr. Chittum, left for 
Russia this a.m. I talked to him briefly about 
the situation on Public Law 874. We are 
deeply concerned our school operating budget 
was predicated on receiving full entitlement. 
Any proration will seriously hamper our 
operation and directly affect quality educa- 
tion. Please do what you can to alleviate a 
serious situation. 

D. C. ELEY, 
Assistant Superintendent and Clerk of 
the Board. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, momen- 
tarily, I shall suggest the absence of a 
quorum, not with the idea of making it 
live, but only to notify Members with 
respect to a discussion and laying out of 
our complete opposition to the confer- 
ence report in all its aspects, so that they 
may have an opportunity to come into the 
Chamber, listen, and participate. 

I therefore suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, to outline, 
for the information of the Senate, exact- 
ly what those of us who are opposed to 
the conference report propose to do, I 
wish first to state that we shall seek re- 
jection of the report, which is prelimi- 
nary step to any instructions to the con- 
ferees. If the report is rejected, then we 
would hope to move to instruct the con- 
ferees not only to insist on the Senate 
amendments, but also, specifically, to 
insist upon the three Senate items: 
$90,950,000 for school assistance in 
federally impacted areas under Public 
Law 875, $25 million for the Headstart 
program in addition to the existing pro- 
gram, and $75 million for summer jobs— 
all of these items having been passed by 
the Senate and rejected in conference. 

Before we come to that point, of course, 
it is necessary to have a vote to reject 
the report. I deeply believe that it should 
be rejected. As one of the conferees, I 
did not sign the report for that reason. 

First, let us state that, under the nor- 
mal rules of seniority, I would not have 
been a conferee, because I am a very 
junior member of the Appropriations 
Committee. It was done only because the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] felt it was fair to have me be a 
conferee, in view of the action of the 
Senate in inserting an item of $75 mil- 
lion for jobs, pursuant to an amendment 
jointly offered by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] and myself, 
and which the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] so gra- 
ciously permitted. 

It was expected, when I was made a 
conferee, that I would fight for the pro- 
grams. Indeed, I did, as the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] so graciously 
said. It was also expected that I would 
continue to fight, which I am continuing 
to do. So I hope the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Young] will not feel I pre- 
sume on his generous action, which I do 
not. I was put on the conference to do 
this. In view of the failure to achieve 
any of the objectives for which I was put 
on the conference, it is only natural that 
I should carry the burden of this opposi- 
tion. 

One basic argument is made which 
seeks to convince the Senate it ought to 
approve the report. It is that we did the 
best we could. The House was adamant. 
Therefore, it was necessary for the man- 
agers on the part of the Senate to sign 
the report, as it was necessary to bring 
about this appropriation, and they had 
to yield on this point with the statement 
that these items are passed over “with- 
out prejudice,” and that there is another 
supplemental bill coming along, in 
which the matter will have another 
chance. 

The difficulty with that argument is 
that it takes two to be adamant, and we 
had only one in that instance, to wit, the 
other body. The chairman of the con- 
ferees on the other side just sat tight. 
Indeed, it was impossible to move him at 
all. He would do absolutely nothing. 

He said, “This urgent appropriation is 
needed, and unless you come to our terms, 
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the United States, and those affected, will 
not have the money.” 

It seemed to me the Senate has been 
played with that way a long time, and I 
felt it was high time that two could play 
the same game, and that it was just as 
necessary to the Members of the House 
as it was to Members of the Senate that 
appropriations which are immediately 
required should be made available. There- 
fore, if they wanted to be adamant, espe- 
cially since there was no attempt to un- 
derstand our position and our feeling in 
these matters, then I felt we should have 
been adamant. 

Now let me address myself to the ques- 
tion of prejudice. The largest item in this 
report is $1.135 billion in grants to States 
for public assistance. The Senate should 
understand the facts in that matter. The 
only time for which we could be delin- 
quent in respect to AFDC payments 
would be the last 2 weeks in March, be- 
cause once the 1st of April comes around, 
it is possible to make payments to the 
States based upon future appropriations. 
That is the law. They can do that. 

One other thing that suffers momen- 
tarily is the item with reference to Fed- 
eral employees and veterans’ compen- 
sation, for which I understand payments 
can be made after April 1, again through 
this method of using future appropria- 
tions. 

The other argument which is made— 
to which I address myself at once—is that 
there is another supplemental bill coming 
along, and that these items have been 
denied without prejudice and we will have 
another look at them in the other sup- 
plemental bill. 

The answer to that argument is that 
here is real prejudice. That other sup- 
plemental bill cannot possibly be passed 
until the end of May, if then. By then 
the horse will be completely out of the 
barn, as far as a long, hot summer is 
concerned, if we are to have one, and 
school will be over in the impacted areas. 
Member after Member of the Senate has 
been heard to say that the amounts paid 
to impacted areas is a built-in part of 
school budgets. 

So, although the House Members say 
they are willing to consider these items 
in the next supplemental bill, as far as I 
am concerned it will be a dead horse we 
will be waiting for. 

The last argument made—and then I 
shall go into the details of what these 
cuts mean and how they are going to 
manifest themselves in the situation in 
this country at this very moment—is that 
Resolution 888 was passed by the other 
body and by the Senate at the end of 
last year, and that under that resolution 
our colleagues in the House have no elbow 
room and cannot move. 

In the first place, the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate passed that 
resolution as it applied to expendiures 
for fiscal 1968. As seen in these items we 
are discussing, there is, at the very least, 
a bridge or transition to fiscal year 1969, 
in summer job funds, Headstart funds, 
which would be spent after, not before, 
June 30, 1968. The allowability for the 
schools is, I will agree, somewhat along 
this line. But it is very indicative that 
there is a certain allowance being made, 
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notwithstanding Resolution 888, by the 
other body, and notwithstanding the ab- 
solute resistance in which Members of 
the other body originally announced, they 
are accepting $20 million. It seems to me, 
on the doctrine of de minimis, that 
amount can be increased in order to do 
justice for the same kind of children who 
are in areas where there is a tax base as 
well as children who are where there is 
no tax base. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, JAVITS. If I may finish my argu- 
ment 

Mr. HOLLAND. As to the 820-million- 
plus, I want to say to the distinguished 
Senator 

Mr. JAVITS. With the Senator's per- 
mission, I want to finish my argument. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understood the Sen- 
ator to say he had yielded to me. 

Mr. JAVITS. No; I did not. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sorry. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam sorry. 

Now, Mr. President, the argument with 
respect to Resolution 888, and then I 
shall yield to the Senator from Florida— 
I did not mean to be impolite at all; I 
wanted to finish the thought I had—falls 
on this proposition, and this is the nub 
of the controversy between the Senate 
and the House. The Senate has approved 
a tax increase and has approved a re- 
allocation of authority by approving an 
overall expenditure cut of $6 billion. The 
House has not done that. That is what 
is really at stake. In other words, the 
House is saying, “We want you to go 
along with our static position with re- 
spect to a tax increase and reallocation 
of expenditures.” 

The Senate, instead of saying, “We are 
sorry; we are not going along with your 
static position, because the state of our 
country will not tolerate it,” yielded to 
the House position, notwithstanding the 
policy of the Senate to seek a tax increase 
and an overall expenditure reduction and 
a reallocation of authority within that 
expenditure cut. 

That is really what is at stake here, 
Mr. President, and nothing else. If the 
House of Representatives must be 
brought to face itself in terms of the 
fundamental policy decision which we 
have made and which they refuse to 
make, then it becomes entirely practica- 
ble for these allowances, which do not 
amount to a great deal of money anyway 
as these things go—there is only $170 
million involved, as compared with an 
aggregate expenditure of $186 billion 
that we are talking about—to be re- 
stored. If the House can be brought to 
face itself on the basic policy issue, then 
these expenditures will be acted upon, 
without any question. 

But as long as we go along with the 
House on the fact that they will not 
face this issue in the interests of the 
Nation, then, of course, it follows im- 
mediately that these expenditures will 
be stricken out at the demand of the 
— of Representatives, if we yield to 
them. 

Mr. President, I think we might just 
as well lock horns on that, as we have 
locked horns on the general issue of 
policy as to where this country is going, 
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whether we are going to be fearful of 
the actions which the country requires, 
or whether we are going to be brave 
enough to take them. The Senate has 
been brave enough; the House of Rep- 
resentatives has not. The issue has got 
to be fought out on this matter, just as 
it is being fought out on the tax increase 
and on the expenditure reduction. 

I am now happy to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. President, I remind the Senator 
that the action of the conferees in in- 
cluding the $20 million-plus for partial- 
ly meeting the Federal obligation to the 
impacted schools is not in opposition 
to nor contrary to the terms of House 
Joint Resolution 888. The contrary would 
be represented by the full restoration of 
that part of the appropriation which we 
made last fall which was reduced under 
House Joint Resolution 888. 

As a matter of fact, the President did 
not have to make that cut at all. He also 
had the privilege, under the legislation 
we passed, of replacing that cut out of 
the $300 million buffer fund which we 
set up and placed in his hands. As con- 
ferees, we simply expressed our opinion 
that this nearly $21 million was co neces- 
sary an expenditure that it should be ap- 
propriated, whether it be regarded as 
simply a restoration of the appropriation 
for last year or whether it be considered 
simply as dipping into the $300 million 
buffer fund. We were able to do that 
without violating the provisions of the 
intent of House Joint Resolution 888. 

That was in strict accordance with the 
philosophy of House Joint Resolution 
888. But the amendment of $91 million 
which we placed in the bill in commit- 
tee and which I voted for on the floor 
though not in the committee, was not 
in accordance with the philosophy of 
House Joint Resolution 888. 

In closing on this point, I remind the 
distinguished Senator, that by our ac- 
tion in unanimously approving House 
Joint Resolution 888—and I believe the 
Senator from New York was one of those 
who voted for it—we laid down a rule 
for fiscal 1968. Now, in this first supple- 
mental bill for 1968—the same year—the 
Senator from New York and those who 
agree with him are asking us to forget 
about the expression of philosophy that 
we made unanimously, when we acted 
in the fall of 1967, to forget about the 
directions we gave the administration, 
and, to the contrary, to be the first ones 
to ignore our own action. 

I want the Senator to remember that 
that is the position we would place our- 
selves in, and that is the position which 
the House of Representatives repeatedly 
made clear that they did not want to be 
placed in. I can sympathize with that 
position. Though, as a conferee from 
the Senate, I vigorously supported the 
Senate appropriation, I thought the 
House was right on that issue. We fi- 
nally yielded, perforce. 

We thought this $1.150 billion required 
for welfare funds for the States, and the 
$28 million required to pay veterans’ 
and unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees, were important 
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enough items that we should not per- 
mit them to go in default any longer. 
They are in default now, and that is 
something which we want to bring to an 
end. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I said 
exactly what I meant, and I think it took 
into account fully everything that has 
been said by the Senator from Florida, 
when I said that the spirit of House Joint 
Resolution 888 in my judgment, is being 
not violated, and that this was not holy 
writ that we had passed; and, second, 
that we were locked in difference with the 
House of Representatives on the policy 
to be pursued for the future in terms of 
our being ready and willing to pass a tax 
increase and their not being ready and 
willing to pass a tax increase. Moreover, 
we might just as well be deadlocked on 
the issue of these appropriations, since 
it would be too late if they were made 
later on the next supplemental appro- 
priation, if they were made later at all, 
which I doubt very much. I think that 
probably all Senators present would 
agree that if we do not force a showdown 
now, the House will not be likely to yield 
on the next supplemental or thereafter. 

As far as the job money is concerned, 
it does provide a bridge into fiscal year 
1969. Those funds are designed for the 
summer; and, therefore, they fall out- 
side the letter if not the spirit of House 
Joint Resolution 888. 

I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from New York that the 
conference report should be rejected. I 
believe that we must have austerity. I 
favor the tax increase, as well as the 
reduction of expenditures; but, I believe 
that reductions can be more wisely made 
elsewhere. 

I am a member of the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, as is 
the distinguished Senator from Florida. 
I believe that we can cut back $400 
to $500 million on that program, and 
I believe that we should. I think we can 
cut back hundreds of millions of dollars 
on public works. We can save $2 billion, 
a significant part of the $6 billion, by 
bringing back some of our troops from 
Europe, and letting Europe defend itself 
to a greater extent than it does now, 
which it can well afford to do. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
austerity should begin, this month, with 
the young, culturally deprived children 
of this Nation, nor with the unemployed 
young people, who cannot get jobs, when, 
by being idle, particularly in the summer- 
time, they well may aggravate some of 
the great problems we have already faced 
this year. 

Speaking of jobs, about 2 weeks before 
the riots broke out in Chicago, I spent a 
weekend on the West and South Sides of 
Chicago, visiting the headquarters of 
such organizations as the West Side Or- 
ganization, a constructively militant 
group of people who have gotten together 
under the leadership of a hard-working 
Negro, Chester Robinson, to fight for 
jobs for unemployed Negro youths. There 
I learned that one out of four Negro 
adults in that section of the city are to- 
day idle and unemployed. When idleness 
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occurs during the summer, I feel it leads 
to the kind of activity we have expe- 
rienced recently, which is so costly to our 
society. 

I know that there are those who would 
say, “There are plenty of jobs available; 
why do these young people not just go 
out and go to work?” 

Mr. President, it is not that simple. I 
believe there are three principal reasons. 

First of all, in the inner city—certain- 
ly this is true of my own city of Chicago, 
and many others—jobs have, for years, 
been transferred out to the suburbs. For 
example, the stockyards in Chicago used 
to employ 8,000 to 9,000 people. Today, 
6 years after the achievement of that 
level of employment, they are down to 
2,400 employees. The great meatpacker 
of the world is now down to the point 
where meat is being processed in de- 
centralized locations, for the sake of 
greater efficiency. 

We simply do not have the jobs in the 
inner core of the city that we used to 
have. 

Another reason is that it is hard to get 
companies to hire temporary employees 
for the summer. 

A third reason is that, since the jobs 
have moved to the suburbs, we cannot 
get the young people out to them. 

Many companies will say they will 
hire someone if he has an automobile. 
But how does an unemployed, low- 
income, and culturally deprived family 
get together the money for an auto- 
mobile to go out to jobs that are some- 
times 20, 25, or 30 miles away? 

I think we have to find ways to put 
people to work. There is work that needs 
to be done in the inner cores of the 
cities, to keep young minds and bodies 
active and employed during the other- 
wise idle summer months. 

We should not try to save money now 
by saying that we do not have money 
with which to support operation Head- 
start, when it is the one clear-cut pro- 
gram that has had universal support 
throughout the country, has taken these 
young children out of homes where they 
are not getting the care and attention 
that they should receive, has enabled 
the mothers to go to work rather than 
to stay home and take care of the chil- 
dren, and has given the children a 
chance to receive the kind of a start in 
life that they need in order to compete 
once they get into school. I think it is 
a program that should be vastly ex- 
panded rather than stabilized or, in ef- 
fect, even cut back. 

I think this is the way to reach many 
of these families when we cannot reach 
them in any other way. 

In a prior Headstart program that I 
have been associated with for several 
years and continue to be associated 
with, getting to the young children of 
3, 4, and 5 years of age has enabled us 
to get to the older children and give 
them booster programs for homework. 
It has enabled us to get to the families 
and to help them with their family 
budget problems. 

We became interested in them and in 
their problems, and they became inter- 
ested in what we had to say. We could 
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help them plan their budgets, and then 
we could help them plan their families. 

It would be disastrous for us to have 
austerity as it concerns those elements 
of society least able to afford it, and at 
the same time continue with all of the 
pork-barrel programs that we know 
could better be delayed and put into the 
economy at a time when the economy 
needs and can afford them. 

Mr. President, I will certainly vote to 
reject the conference report. I think 
that the Senate was correct in what it 
stood for originally. I think that we 
should fight for and stand by our prior 
action. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to the Senator from Illinois for 
his comments. I assure him that we are 
fighting for that action right now and 
will continue to do so in this bill and in 
every other bill that we can. 

The question that will be asked as an 
aftermath of the violence and riots which 
we have recently experienced is, “What 
are you going to do about it tangibly? 
Is it going to continue to be a matter of 
the presence of the National Guard, the 
Regular Army, and the police, or will 
there be some effort to alleviate many of 
the conditions which have brought on 
this situation?” 

It is well known, as the Senator from 
Illinois stated, that the rate of un- 
employment for young people in the 
slums and ghettos runs two, three, and 
even four times the rate of unemploy- 
ment for young people living outside of 
the slums and ghettos. This just will 
not do. 

I attribute the relative peace which 
prevailed last summer in certain areas 
of the country to the summer jobs pro- 
grams. My city of New York had an ex- 
traordinary record because our mayor 
was ready with a summer program and 
summer jobs. The city was able to take 
hold of the situation in time to do some- 
thing about the matter. 

Mr. President, to cite the experience of 
one city concerning what we are propos- 
ing to do about this program today, New 
York City’s opportunity for summer jobs 
will be cut by two-thirds if we fail to act 
this year as we did last year. 

Altogether some 100,000 summer jobs 
are involved in the summer job program 
to which I have referred. And city after 
city, facing the most sensitive situation, 
is affected. 

In 1967, New York City had 24,000 
federally funded summer youth jobs. It is 
now planned that in 1968 New York City 
will have one-third of that number of 
jobs, or 8,400 jobs. 

Washington, D.C., which has almost 
been torn up by the roots, had 7,000 sum- 
mer jobs in 1967. It is planned that 
Washington will have 2,000 summer 
Youth Corps jobs in 1968. 

In 1967, Chicago had 20,000 summer 
jobs. It is planned that in 1968 Chicago 
will have 9,000 summer jobs. ‘That is 
a reduction of more than 50 percent. 

In 1967, Detroit had 2,750 summer 
jobs. It is planned that in 1968 Detroit 
will have 2,000 summer jobs. 

In 1967, Dallas, Tex., had 1,454 sum- 
mer jobs. It is planned that in 1968 
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Dallas will have only 600 summer jobs. 
That is a reduction of almost 60 per- 
cent. 

Mr. President, the orders of magnitude 
have been very clearly reported. We are 
spending $54 billion for defense, quite 
outside of Vietnam. Instead of looking 
to that amount for a reduction, we are 
looking to programs that are so critical 
to the tranquillity of the people of the 
United States. 

It does not make sense. The Senate 
knew that it did not make sense when 
it acted as it did with respect to a tax in- 
crease, the reduction of expenditures, 
and a reallocation of priorities. 

This very morning we have headlines 
in the newspapers throughout the coun- 
try which say, “U.S. Aid to Cities Cut 
for Summer Work.’ There will be a 
smaller allocation of funds to the six 
Northeastern States, as well as to New 
York, New Jersey, and all of the other 
States of the country. 

Seventy-five million dollars is not a lot 
of money for such an item. However, it is 
a sum of money that can do a great deal 
of good in this field. 

Let us remember that the estimated 
damage in the United States from vio- 
lence over the past few days is $30 mil- 
lion. Nevertheless, the recent violence 
threatened to upset the whole American 
society. There were curfews, disorders, 
and social disorganization of the worst 
kind in practically all the major cities 
of the United States. 

The present request is for only $75 
million, but itis keyed to an effort to have 
some grip on the most incendiary ele- 
ments in the cities this coming summer. 

If we do not learn from experiexze and 
get burned twice, we will certainly be 
mighty poor legislators. 

There is one element in the matter that 
I would like to speak on very frankly. I 
do not speak of this in any partisan sense, 
because the other side has stood with me 
and I with them in this matter. 

So far, we have not had the advantage 
that we had in 1967, when there was 
Presidential intervention to help us. 

In 1967, we had a special Presidential 
message for $75 million, and we got that 
amount. I hope that if we have another 
conference, the President will make his 
influence felt by means of a special mes- 
sage to Congress, or by some other suit- 
able means. 

It is absolutely essential that the 
President speak out strongly for summer 
jobs and Headstart. Supporting the $100 
million figure to which we have been re- 
ferring. 

I urged the President in a telegram to 
the White House last Friday to do this. 
I have not spoken of it before because, 
as we know, it is very inappropriate to 
speak on that until the President has had 
a full opportunity to reply. 

Iam not finding any fault, but the ad- 
ministration, in an effort to avoid 
this supplementary appropriation, has 
scrounged up a few funds and has not 
met the obligation which must be met in 
this measure. 

There is no use in begging the question. 
It must be faced. 

I hope the President will give us his 
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views on this matter in the court of an- 
other conference. 

The basic facts are clear. In 1967 we 
had a base program of 194,000 summer 
jobs. The supplementary measure pro- 
vided another 100,000. We had a total 
of 294,000 for the 1967 program. 

In 1968, unless we pass the supple- 
mental, the amount of summer jobs will 
be cut by 74,000. 

I have recited the consequences of such 
action in the major cities. We will have 
a base program of 220,000 jobs instead 
of the 294,000 summer jobs we had last 
year. 

The supplemental measures which we 
are now fighting for will provide an- 
other 105,000 jobs for the 1968 program, 
or a total of 325,000 jobs, slightly in ex- 
cess of what we had last year and not- 
withstanding the fact that although it 
is now only April, the situation is al- 
ready as hot as it humanly can be. 

We know the truth of this statement. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YarsoroucH], and the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. Percy] have already spoken 
with respect to the impacted areas as 
well as the problems concerning jobs. 
Other Senators will express themselves 
in detail upon these problems. 

The essence of the matter concerns 
what we will say to the slums and 
ghettos. Will we say that there will be 
action, that action has been taken by 
the Senate and that the Senate will fight 
for action and will not yield to a nar- 
rower view, but will stand on its ground 
in this matter? Or, considering the first 
onslaught in this supplemental, will we 
give up, which is exacily what we would 
be doing, no matter how we gild the lily. 

Only the Senate, Mr. President, can 
call the tune in this matter. I thoroughly 
agree with the Senate conferees that we 
face a blank wall with the House con- 
ferees. So the Senate must speak. 

I wish to point out that there is no 
broad and unanimous opinion in the 
other body, because with respect to the 
impacted areas item, they voted 189 to 
199 to sustain the conferees, which is a 
pretty narrow vote. 

There is very distinguished support for 
the position I am espousing in the House. 
Fifty members of the House are sponsor- 
ing a $200 million supplemental appro- 
priation for this summer. The AFL-CIO 
has wired me, as have the League of 
Women Voters of the United States, vet- 
erans organizations, and so forth. I ask 
unanimous consent that some of the 
communications I have received be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
March 4, 1968. 
Senator JACOB JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington. D.C.: 

AFL-CIO strongly supports addition of 
Yarborough-Javits $150 million summer job 
monies to 1968 supplemental appropriations 
bill (H.R. 15399). We urge you to vote to 
include these n. funds in bill being 
considered by appropriations committee. 

ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., 
March 1, 1968. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We applaud your efforts to obtain the $150 
million supplemental for summer jobs and 
antipoverty programs and hope that the full 
appropriations committee will endorse your 


proposal, 
Mrs. ROBERT J. STUART, 
President, League of Women Voters of 
the United States. 


NaTIONAL OFFICE, AMERICAN VET- 
ERANS COMMITTEE (AVC), 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1968. 
Urgent you support much-needed summer 
supplemental appropriation antipoverty pro- 
gram to prevent city summer violence. 
Dr. EUGENE D. BYRD, 
National Chairman, American Veterans 
Committee. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a great 
Nation like this, which can afford to do 
what it is doing throughout the world, 
must afford to do—because the situation 
demands it and will take no less an 
answer—what needs to be done in the 
situation we face today. 

We have an opportunity this year to 
do it in time, the Senate having acted 
already, to make it really meaningful, 
when cities can prepare for it. It will be 
remembered that last year many cities 
were unprepared for the funds which we 
made available to them in May. This is 
an opportunity to give the cities a chance 
to be prepared and to use the money 
wisely, instead of jumping in at the last 
minute, even if we can, with 
which they cannot use effectively, and 
then being dissatisfied because it was not 
used effectively. 

The time is now. The emergency is 
upon us, and if we cannot respond to it 
intelligently and adequately within our 
means—and I have already made that 
clear—then we are blind, indeed, and I 
do not believe we are. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, other 
Senators have spoken about the school 
impact funds which have been cut in 
the conference report. I shall not take 
the Senate’s time to speak particularly 
on that subject, except to say that I asso- 
ciate myself with those who have ex- 
pressed concern about it and I hope it 
will be possible to restore those funds. 

I welcome this opportunity to join 
with Senator Javirs, Senator Yarsor- 
oucH, Senator CLARK, and others in the 
effort to secure a negative vote on H.R. 
15399, the supplemental appropriations 
bill, in order to clear the way for the 
convening of a new conference which 
I hope would be instructed to restore 
$100 million in critically needed funds 
both for summer youth employment pro- 
grams of the Department of Labor and 
for the Headstart program of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. I testified in 
favor of Senator Javits’ and Senator 
YAREOROUGH’s original amendment to this 
appropriations bill at a hearing before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 6 
weeks ago, and I was pleased that the 
committee and the Senator recognized 
the acute need for these funds by approv- 
ing $75 million for a Labor Department 
supplemental appropriation for summer 
jobs. 
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I rise at this time, Mr. President, to 
support the Senate’s action and to sup- 
port the action of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. My service on the Presi- 
dent’s National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders has confirmed my belief 
that there is a tremendous need, espe- 
cially in cities, for funds for summer em- 
ployment which local officials and citi- 
zens’ groups can use to respond effec- 
tively to quite special and often swiftly 
changing local problems. The tragic 
events of the last 6 days serve to remind 
us just how acute the requirement is for 
such funds, because a great deal of the 
money we propose to restore will be used 
to employ young men in the crowded 
central ghettos of cities across the 
country. 

Of the $100 million which the distin- 
guished Senator from New York and 
others propose to add to this supple- 
mental appropriation bill, $75 million 
would be used for precisely the same pur- 
pose for which the same amount was ap- 
propriated last summer. Senators Yar- 
BOROUGH and Javits describe quite suc- 
cinctly how these funds were used last 
year in a memo they have circulated to 
Senators: 

The heart of the summer program last 
year was the $75 million appropriated for 
special Community Action and Neighborhood 
Youth Corps projects. These are the funds 
which are relatively unrestricted and which 
Mayors can wheel into action in the sectors 
that most need it, according to variance in 
local conditions. 


The administration has proposed cut- 
ting back certain full-year programs such 
as Headstart, the legal services program, 
and the Job Corps partly in order to 
fund summer projects and partly to fund 
the important concentrated employment 
program which I support. I believe these 
cutbacks are themselves highly question- 
able; but, more important for the issue 
at hand, no provision whatever has been 
made, so far as I am aware, to fund by 
this or any other method the real core of 
last year’s summer program—the $47 
million program which created tens of 
thousands of useful jobs for ghetto youth. 

It was no accident that the President’s 
National Advisory Commission on. Civii 
Disorders chose to place employment at 
the head of its list of recommendations 
for national action. The amendment 
which the distinguished Senator from 
New York proposes would provide funds 
only for summer employment, it is true; 
but that fact by no means diminishes the 
importance of employment as a central 
institution in our society to which young 
people at the point of maturity are 
tremendously sensitive. As the Commis- 
sion put it: 

The capacity to obtain and hold a “good 
job” is the traditional test of participation 
in American society. Steady employment with 
adequate compensation provides both pur- 

power and social status. It develops 
the capabilities, confidence, and self-esteem 
an individual needs to be a responsible 
citizen, and provides a basis for a stable 
family life 

For residents of disadvantaged Negro 
neighborhoods, obtaining good jobs is vastly 
more difficult than for most workers in 
society. For decades, social, economic, and 
psychological disadvantages surrounding the 
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urban Negro poor have impaired their work 
capacities and opportunities. The result is a 
cycle of failure—the employment disabilities 
of one generations breed those of the next. 


Thus, not the least important virtue of 
the program we seek funds for is that it 
can help to break that “cycle of failure” 
by introducing young ghetto residents to 
useful and dignified employment at a 
point in their lives when that experience 
will be tremendously important to them. 

Just 10 days ago, on a Saturday morn- 
ing, my wife LaDonna and I met with 
two groups of ghetto youth here in Wash- 
ington. We had been invited by the youth 
groups themselves, who are organized in 
two youth centers funded by the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—two of some 10 or 11 such 
centers which exist in Washington. 

The young black men and women 
we talked with impressed us with their 
articulateness, with their sophisticated 
grasp of local and national political and 
social policy issues, but most of all with 
their astonishing maturity and their de- 
termination not to reject our system of 
government or our society. They con- 
vinced me again that, if given half a 
chance, they want most of all to use our 
system, as others have before them, to 
break out of poverty and frustration 
into the main current of the American 
society and economy. 

This determination on their part was 
not undercut but was reinforced by their 
fierce racial pride and by their intense 
determination to see their youth centers 
continue. What was striking to me was 
that they so clearly and rightly viewed 
their youth organizations as far more 
than casual social clubs. For these young 
men and women, their youth organiza- 
tions are stable institutions which exist 
in a society and environment which is 
often terribly destructive of all those 
institutions—family, home, and ordinary 
social relations—which white Ameri- 
cans take for granted but which, in the 
black ghettoes, often crumble so easily. 

We demean many young men and 
women—and ourselves as well—if we 
regard these summer supplemental funds 
and other social and economic welfare 
programs merely as efforts to purchase a 
cool summer cheaply. Not only is that 
objective illusory, but also, there is a far 
more profound and essential aim at 
stake. In all good conscience, we cannot 
afford for our Nation to lose, beyond re- 
call, the intelligence, energies, resource- 
fulness and basic impulse towards de- 
cency represented by the young men 
and women with whom I recently spoke 
and tens of thousands of others like them 
across the Nation. 

For similar reasons, it would be im- 
proper of us to propose that these sup- 
plemental funds somehow must be voted 
out of respect for Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s sacrifice, if only because so small 
a tribute insults his legacy. But I can- 
not ignore the fact that the reconcilia- 
tion of black and white for which he 
fought and now has died is somewhat at 
issue here today. If we deny these funds 
many will clearly understand us to say 
that the Senate has very quickly re- 
turned to business as usual. Our vote to- 
day has to be regarded not simply as a 
routine decision about a tiny sum of 
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money in a budget which will exceed 
$180 billion next year, but as an expres- 
sion of the intention of the Senate—on 
the first appropriate occasion the Senate 
has been offered following the cata- 
strophic events of the past week—to as- 
sert its will and determination to relieve 
the deprivation and discrimination 
which as a nation we have long pos- 
sessed the resources to cure. 

Mr. President, those of us who are 
white know that the white man who 
apparently struck down Martin Luther 
King, Jr. does not represent the over- 
whelming proportion of white people in 
America. We must also understand that 
the rioters, looters, and others who broke 
forth very intolerably into violence fol- 
lowing his tragic assassination do not 
represent the overwhelming proportion 
of Negroes in America. Therefore, we 
must not act out of a desire for expia- 
tion, out of fear, or with the thought of 
“rewarding rioters,” which certainly 
would be unconscionable. 

What we must do now in America and 
in the Congress is to make social and 
economic opportunity equal for all Amer- 
icans. We can take a small but impor- 
tant step forward toward that goal by 
rejecting the conference report, which 
I hope we will do by upholding the Sen- 
ate position and by asking that the 
conferees be reconvened to restore these 
badly and critically needed funds which 
are so important to our country. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to tell the Senator from Oklahoma 
how helpful I feel his intercession has 
been in this debate. The Senator is a 
member of the Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders and he speaks with great in- 
formation and authority. I think it is a 
singular contribution to have his assist- 
ance in this effort. 

The Senate has now shown, in the 
entire list of votes, that it does not in- 
tend to legislate out of resentment but 
rather out of wisdom, statesmanship, cool 
heads, and justice, no matter what the 
provocation. If the day is to be carried, 
that is the way it will be done. 

Mr. HARRIS. I appreciate the kind 
words of the Senator from New York, 
whose leadership I am pleased to fol- 
low in this matter. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRIS, I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I, too, want 
to express to the Senator my apprecia- 
tion for his contribution now and in the 
days before this when he was one of the 
sponsors of the amendments which I 
was pleased to cosponsor and support, 
and which were adopted in the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, of which I was 
a member. 

I agree with the Senator’s statement 
that this should not be done because of 
the events of the last few days. I am 
sure the Senate does not need that kind 
of spur to take action. It is important to 
remember that we have the responsibil- 
ity and this may be the only chance for 
the Congress to redeem its mistake when 
it turned this matter down in conference. 
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Mr. HARRIS. I thank the Senator. 

In rising at this time, and by my words 
in support of the restoration of this $100 
million in funds for these two programs, 
I honor the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey, a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, I honor the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations for the position it 
took on these funds, and I join other 
Senators in hoping the Senate will en- 
dorse the previous action we have taken 
and reiterate our position in the con- 
ference committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, first I 
wish to join the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from New Jersey in com- 
mending the able Senator from Okla- 
homa for the splendid statement he has 
just made on the floor of the Senate. As 
they both said, the Senator from Okla- 
homa is a member of the President’s 
Commission on Civil Disorders. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has rendered his 
country a very real service. 

I am delighted that he called attention 
to that report during the course of his 
remarks opposing this extraordinary ac- 
tion of the two Appropriations Commit- 
tees in turning their backs against the 
needs of the children of our country. 

Mr. President, when the conference re- 
port first came up for consideration, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
and I agreed that we would split the de- 
bate with respect to the reasons why this 
report should be soundly rejected. The 
Senator from Texas undertook to take 
the lead in connection with the part of 
the report which had rejected some $70 
million for the impacted areas program, 
out of $90 million put in by the Senate. 
The Senator from New York undertook 
to support the opposition to the rejec- 
tion of the $75 million for summer jobs. 
I undertook to explain to the Senate why 
the rejection of the $25 million for the 
Headstart program could not be sup- 
ported logically or with any sense of 
compassion. 

Mr. President, I speak as an individual 
Senator from Pennsylvania, but I also 
speak in my capacity as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Manpower, Em- 
ployment, and Poverty, and a member of 
the Subcommittee on Education of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
of which I am happy to be a member 
under the leadership of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HLL], who, I fear, is 
slightly miscast in his role as supporter 
of this appropriation bill today. My heart 
bleeds for him. I know he has as much 
compassion as any other Senator, and I 
regret, as part of his duty, he sought to 
yield to the House and bring back this 
conference report. 

Mr. President, one of the most critical 
programs now being cut back is Head- 
start. Headstart is the poverty program 
created under the act of 1964, under 
which preschool-age children of the ages 
of 3, 4, and 5 coming from disadvan- 
taged communities and disadvantaged 
homes are given the opportunity to have 
available to them the normal preschool 
educational, public health, and social ad- 
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vantages which are given automatically 
to the children of more favored families 
from the middle classes and the wealthy. 

It is true that the majority of these 
Headstart children are Negroes. They 
are not the only ones, although they 
constitute a very large majority. 

I speak on behalf of those children 
who cannot speak for themselves, and 
their parents, who in too many parts of 
cant country are still denied the right to 
vote. 

I speak on the following basis: In fis- 
cal year 1967, 215,000 American young- 
sters were given the benefit of the Head- 
start program as a result of funds obli- 
gated to the tune of $345.2 million. In 
1968 there was an allocation which cut 
back those 215,000 children to 202,000 
children. The amount of the allocation 
was $320 million. The 1969 budget re- 
quest was for $325 million, which, un- 
fortunately, would not make it possible 
to continue the Headstart program for 
more than 202,000 youngsters. 

By a vote of 43 to 42 a few weeks 
ago—with the Vice President breaking 
the tie in favor, as he said to me, “in 
favor of the kids of America”—the Sen- 
ate rejected the recommendations of its 
Committee on Appropriations and in- 
serted $25 million to bring back to the 
former total of 215,000 the number of 
youngsters it would give the benefit of 
the Headstart program. 

As a result of the action by the Senate 
it was hoped that we would be able to 
have under the Headstart program for 
the foreseeable future the same 215,000 
youngsters, the beneficiaries of this pro- 
gram, as there had been in fiscal 1967. 

To put it differently, by reason of hay- 
ing cut the $25,200,000 out of the appro- 
priations bill which the Senate inserted 
as the result of a close vote, 13,000 young- 
sters are thrown out of school and out of 
the Headstart program and sent back to 
their underprivileged homes or out onto 
the streets. 

To me, this action, particularly in this 
time, is completely unconscionable. 

I do not wan’ to raise the specter of 
the tragic assassination, which is highly 
in the minds of all of us, as reason to re- 
store this sum. But, I commend the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma for having referred 
to it. I would say that this is peculiarly 
an inappropriate time to take out on 
the youngsters—whatever feeling there 
may be that our country is so divided— 
that we are not going to do the right, 
honorable, and decent thing at least to 
keep an inadequate program going for 
another year instead of cutting it back. 

Now, Mr. President, in addition to the 
13,000 children who are being thrown out 
of school, 2,500 jobs for program aid, 
most of whom are poor, are also going 
down the drain unless the Senate stands 
up to rejecting the recommendations of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

I have had the opportunity to see a 
number of the Headstart programs in 
action. It is true that many of those who 
are assisting in the education, in public 
health, and in the feeding of the chil- 
dren are the poor people themselves. In 
many instances, they are the mothers and 
fathers and sometimes the older brothers 
and sisters of the children. So there is a 
total of some 15,500 individuals who are 
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being cut off from the benefits of the 
program. 

As a result.of this cut, a further impact 
on employment is expected as working 
mothers who use Headstart for its day- 
care functions will be forced to stay home 
to take care of their children. 

Among the programs cut are 14 per- 
cent in New York City; 24 to 30 per- 
cent in Miami, Fla.; 15 percent in 
Atlanta, Ga.; 20 percent in Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; 12.3 percent in Los Angeles, 
Calif.; and 25 percent in the State of 
Mississippi, where we know children are 
suffering from such intense malnutrition 
today that the borderline between hun- 
ger, malnutrition, and actual starvation 
is very hard, indeed, to determine. 

In my own Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, 15 percent of the children who 
have formerly been part of the Headstart 
program are being turned back into their 
homes or out onto the streets. 

In Mississippi, the cut is particularly 
severe, as I said a moment ago, including 
8,000 children. 

Now, Mr. President, the restoration of 
the $25 million for Headstart added by 
the Senate would have immediate im- 
pact in fiscal 1968, and would allow re- 
tention of 13,000 slots scheduled for cuts. 

To me, there is no answer to what 
I have just said, to refer to the report 
of the conferees which gives but scanty 
recognition to the basic facts which have 
been referred to by my friends from New 
York, New Jersey, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
I see nothing in the conference report 
which could in any way justify the cut- 
ting back of these appropriations as au- 
thorized by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have little more to say. 
I hope very much that the Senate will 
recognize the conditions in the country 
today, the need to foster love, to turn our 
backs on hate, and the need for Congress 
to feel a sense of urgency about the 
plight of our children of every age, a 
plight which is being made worse by the 
action of the Appropriations Committee. 

I listened to a good part of the debate 
early today. I heard it all when this 
matter was previously before the Senate. 
I could not find one single reason jus- 
tifying the action taken by the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I hope that the Senate will soundly 
reject the report and that it will in- 
struct the conferees, or some conferees, 
in any event, to go back and try again 
and that, in due course, a sense of com- 
passion, instead of a sense of false econ- 
omy, will prevail in the Appropriations 
Committees of both bodies, and we will 
be able to do something for the children 
of America. 

I yield to no man in my view that our 
situation with respect to money, gold, 
and balance of payments, is a critical 
one. It is far more critical than many 
people in America are aware. In my judg- 
ment, it threatens the savings of every 
man, woman, and child, and every 
pension plan and retirement scheme in 
the United States. It is clear we have to 
make some massive effort to bring our 
receipts and expenditures closer into 
balance. 

In due time, and under an appropria- 
tion bill, I shall be happy to join in that 
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effort. But, Mr. President, let us not 
take it out of the hides of the children 
of America. Let us take it where we 
should take it; namely, out of the swollen 
and unjustifiable military budget. The 
cut made by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, if restored by the Senate, will be 
less than the cost of 1 week of warfare 
in Vietnam. It will be less than any other 
minor cut in the swollen military appro- 
priations budget. 

If we are going to cut, let us cut it 
there. 

I hope very much that the conference 
report will be rejected by the Senate and 
that we will send the conferees back to 
support the action which the Senate took 
some weeks ago. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my appreciation to the Senator 
for his splendid part in this debate. Let 
us remember that it was upon the Sen- 
ator’s motion that the $25 million was 
added for Headstart. There have been 
other Senators who have played ex- 
tremely helpful roles in this matter, in- 
cluding, may I say, the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RanpoLpH] who was 
most helpful in our successful effort in 
the Senate committee in gaining the $75 
million for summer jobs. As to Headstart, 
though it is a multimillion-dollar pro- 
gram—to wit, a $325-million program— 
it is being cut by about the 13,000 slots 
and the 2,500 jobs for the poor. 

I hope very much that the Senate will 
listen to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
I hope also that the Senate will reject 
the conference report. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
New York. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I cannot stand idly by while 
the Senator from Pennsylvania de- 
nounces the Appropriations Committee 
for the action it took. That might be 
popular in Pennsylvania, but not 
a the United States, let me tell 


We are holding up over $1 billion in 
welfare payments that were due long 
ago. The Appropriations Committee was 
under extreme pressure to make this 
money available to deserving people 
across the country. We did the best we 
could with the House. The Appropria- 
tions Committee does not deserve any 
condemnation for any action it took. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator from North Dakota 
made that point. I heard some words, I 
am sure, which were not meant to be of- 
fensive. I heard the word “hate” used. I 
have not seen any show of hatred on the 
part of any member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and certainly not on 
the part of any of the conferees. I think 
that the chairman of the Senate con- 
ferees is one of the most kind-hearted 
men in the Senate. I certainly so regard 
him. I have found him completely com- 
passionate in his attitude toward me 
when I differed vigorously from him on 
many points. 

I also heard indications that we had 
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no compassion in the matter. If there is 
any compassion in the Senate, I know it 
is possessed by the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

I have seen that shown repeatedly. I 
think that has been shown by every 
member of the conference—and I am not 
speaking now of the Senator from 
Florida, but of every Member I have had 
a chance to see. I think the President is 
a rather compassionate person, and here 
we have no budget request for these two 
items. I think he is as much interested in 
serving the needs of the underprivileged 
persons of this Nation as is any Senator 
or any citizen or any person. 

I think it is a reflection when there is 
talk of hatred and lack of compassion. I 
am glad the Senator from North Dakota 
has brought out that point. 

In closing, I want to say it is mighty 
easy to use these terms when Senators 
have not been through the weeks of con- 
ference that the Senator from North 
Dakota and I have been through. It is 
mighty easy to use the terms when the 
other House says we deliberately, last 
December, passed a measure applicable 
to fiscal 1968—and we are still in that 
year, and this is a supplemental bill ap- 
plicable to that year—laying down cer- 
tain directions. The Executive has seen 
fit to follow the course of our directions. 
The Appropriations Committee has seen 
fit to follow those directions. 

It is very easy to say the conferees 
from the other body, to whom we finally 
yielded, were animated by considerations 
other than of strict observance of what 
they regarded as the best interests of 
the Nation. As far as the Senator from 
Florida is concerned, he agrees com- 
pletely with the statement of the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota. 
There was no hatred. There was no lack 
of tolerance. There was no lack of com- 
passion on the part of the conferees. 
And there shall not be. 

If we go back to conference, I think it 
will be a supreme act of futility. If we 
do that, I think, when we have the sec- 
ond supplemental bill coming in a few 
days or weeks, and when the President 
is about to announce a new and perhaps 
expanded program in this field in the 
next few hours or days, depending on 
when he can get to it, and when action 
on that second supplemental bill is ahead 
of us, it would be an unfortunate thing 
to see Senators willing to hold up more 
than $1 billion in welfare payments and 
$20 million worth of funds for veterans 
and unemployed people who are in na- 
tional employment, and to tie up other 
items of great importance which are on 
an urgent basis. 

I think Senators who are willing to put 
first things first, willing to get to things 
a bit at a time—and that is what we 
have to do in a legislative body—should 
approve this conference report, which I 
hope they will do. 

I thank my distinguished friend for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the Senator’s very 
kind references. The Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee has always been looked 
upon as the body for increasing appro- 
priations. That is the reputation we have 
in the House, with some justification. 
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I attended a meeting at the White 
House with leaders of the House and 
Senate and members of the Appropria- 
tions Committees and Finance Commit- 
tee and the Bureau of the Budget and 
others, everybody, from the President on 
down, was determined to cut appropria- 
tions. I think we will find, the rest of 
this session, that there will be precious 
few amendments being adopted which 
do not have budget estimates for them. 
The House is going to get tougher and 
tougher on appropriations. 

To reject the conference report will be 
a disservice, in my opinion, to the people 
it is intended to help. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I was seek- 
ing the attention of the Senator from 
North Dakota so that he might yield to 
me, but I will speak on my own time. 

I think the best answer with respect 
to any attitude by the Senator from 
North Dakota was that he had me ap- 
pointed a conferee. That meant trouble 
to him 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
Senator from New York was the most 
able advocate of these appropriations on 
the Senate side. That is why I wanted 
him on the conference. The Senator from 
New York did a superb job. He did a fine 
job in attempting to sustain the Senate 
action, and I commend him for it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

I think it is fair to say that, whatever 
words were uttered, the spirit and heart 
of it is that we have a deep feeling that 
these matters are essential, and this is 
the moment in which to deal with the 
question. Events will catch up with a 
new conference, just as is now happening 
in what was generally thought to be a 
throwaway proposition, an increase in 
taxes and a decrease in expenditures in 
an excise tax bill. The aftermath of the 
terrible situation the country is faced 
with will focus the attention of the Presi- 
dent and the conferees on this matter. 
If we close the door on it, it may be 6, 8, 
or 10 weeks before we can act, much too 
late to take any action. That is the real 
nubbin of the situation. 

So I cannot agree that sending the 
measure back to conference will be of 
great uselessness. To the contrary, this 
is the time when we should be in con- 
ference, rather than close the door, as is 
proposed, and reject the whole Senate’s 
position. I emphasize that fact, because 
I think it is a decisive element in induc- 
ing the Senate to reject the conference 
report. 

Mr, PELL. Mr. President, I should like 
to take this opportunity to urge the Sen- 
ate to support complete funding of the 
Public Law 874 impacted aid program, 
by rejecting the conference report. 

Public Law 874 is in effect a contract 
between the Federal Government and 
those school districts educating children 
whose presence is due to Federal activity. 
It is a contract, however, which is re- 
peatedly broken by the Federal Govern- 
ment. To my mind, this is not correct 
and inimical to the best interests of both 
the Federal establishment and the chil- 
dren concerned. 
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The State of Rhode Island has a vital 
stake in the impacted aid program. Of 
the 39 cities and towns in the State, 25 
of them are covered by Public Law 874. 
In 1966, of the 138,000 public school chil- 
dren in the State, 11,000 were children 
whose parents are stationed at or on 
naval establishments. 

I can assure the Senate that the cut- 
back in the impacted aid program, a cut- 
back that would remain unless the Sen- 
ate acts, will have a most deleterious ef- 
fect on the education of our children. 
With the loss of previously expected 
funds there could be a general cutback 
in the quality of education in our local 
schools. This loss of quality will be felt 
alike by both military and nonmilitary 
personnel. 

I believe it is incumbent upon the Sen- 
ate to fully implement the impacted aid 
programs and place this burden upon the 
Federal Government, which is responsi- 
ble for it. It certainly is not one which 
local communities should have to carry. 

I should like to commend the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania, JOSEPH 
CLARK, the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa, FreD Harris, and the senior Sena- 
tor from New York, Jacos Javrrs, for 
bringing to the attention of the Senate 
that disappointing portion of the con- 
ference report which curtails the amount 
of funds to be utilized for our Nation’s 
summer programs. 

The tragic events of the last weekend 
make all the more cogent the need for a 
large and continuing Federal involve- 
ment in summer activities. 

This supplemental appropriation is 
termed “emergency.” I ask the Senate, 
What greater emergency do we face than 
the welfare of the youth in our urban 
areas? I believe that it is of the utmost 
necessity that the Senate clearly enun- 
ciate its concern with that emergency. 

Is our country so poor that we cannot 
invest in the well-being of children? Are 
we so blinded by other considerations 
that we lack the will to recognize and 
treat what should be of greatest impor- 
tance to us? I urge the Senate to support 
this move to reject the conference report 
and thus assure the people of our Nation 
that there is a concern for humanity here 
on the Hill, that there is a belief that the 
youth of our Nation are perhaps our 
finest and greatest responsibility. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PELL. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. I would like to comment 
that I would hope that, while the Sena- 
tor based most of his statement on the 
impacted areas situation, with which I 
agree, he would have some sympathy 
with the summer program and the Head- 
start program, 

Mr. PELL. Obviously, I would not be 
here if I were not. I have hit on the 
points that I believe are most important. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the horror in our streets 
should tell us quite emphatically that 
we cannot wait any longer for dramatic 
domestic repair. The madness in our 
cities should convince us of the terrible 
costs of sloth, and apathy, and neglect. 
The agony in our country should make 
it plain that if we are to heal the wounds 
of the Nation, if we are to avoid fresh 
wounds tomorrow, we must shake off the 
stigma of inaction. Indeed, our national 
complacency has reached an alltime 
high. We are couched in white security. 
We defend the status quo with tired and 
empty cliches. And we cap it all off by 
moving on the pressing issues of the day 
in morbid lethargy. 

Today, the Senate is faced with one 
of these pressing issues—the conference 
report on the supplemental appropria- 
tions. Several weeks ago this body voiced 
its clear intention on the needs for the 
summer, but in the course of the legisla- 
tive process, our position was com- 
promised” with the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

As a result, the $75 million to pro- 
vide emergency summer jobs for the 
poor, and the separate $25 million for 
Headstart, will not be available this year. 
We are forced to talk about these reduc- 
tions in terms of dollars, but I want to 
emphasize that the real effects of these 
cuts will be felt by people—and people, 
after all, are what these programs are 
all about. 

If we accept the $25 million cut for 
Headstart funds, 13,000 preschool chil- 
dren all across the country who need 
the special attention of the Headstart 
program will be starting school on the 
threshold of the dropout syndrome. We 
will cancel out the last clear hope for 
at least 13,000 children who will not be 
able to keep up when they enter school. 

We should have learned the results 
of inadequate preschool training. We 
should have acknowledged that inade- 
quacies multiply, and put disabling pres- 
sures on the young child growing up. 
In fact, part of our consideration today 
is a remedial program for past mistakes: 
170,000 summer jobs can be made avail- 
able with the $75 million included in the 
original supplemental appropriation. If 
we accept this cut, we will deny opportu- 
nity to thousands of youngsters who 
want something constructive to do this 
summer, If we accept the $75 million cut 
proposed in this conference report for 
summer jobs, many youngsters who 
needed something to do last summer will 
have less opportunity this year. In my 
State of New Jersey, for example, the 
present indication is that jobs will be cut 
back in Jersey City from 750 last sum- 
mer to approximately 410 this summer 
and, in Newark, from 2,610 last summer 
to 1,870 this summer. Similar reductions 
are projected in cities all across the 
country. 

In another surprise “compromise,” 
the $90.9 million that had been approved 
by the Senate for school assistance in 
federally impacted areas was cut down 
to $20.8 million. In my State of New Jer- 
sey alone, this cut represents a differ- 
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ence of approximately $2 million. My 
concern for this program in New Jersey 
and across the country is the effect of 
these cuts on the quantity and quality of 
education in the federally affected areas. 
Again the Federal Government has 
reneged on what we promised and on 
what these school] districts have planned. 
How much longer will we continue in 
this fashion? 

We must remember that we are not 
talking about abstract figures or cold, 
analytical charts and statistics. We are 
talking about people—people who are 
looking to us for some positive response 
to the obvious needs around us. If we ac- 
cept these cuts in the supplemental ap- 
propriation, we will be making an error 
in the present tense that will come back 
to haunt us for the foreseeable future. 

Mr. President, the only course we can 
take now is to reject the conference re- 
port and instruct the Senate conferees 
to return to the House of Representa- 
tives for the money we need to meet our 
responsibilities. 

A folk poet who understands the an- 
guish and anxiety of the times, has 
asked nine questions in a song called 
“Blowin’ in the Wind.” He asks: 


How many roads must a man walk down be- 
fore they will call him a man? 

How many seas must the white dove sail be- 
fore she sleeps in the sand? 

How many times must the cannon balls fly 
before they're forever banned? 

The answer my friend is blowing in the 


Wind. 
The answer is blowing in the wind. 


How many years can a mountain exist be- 
fore it is washed to the sea? 

How many years can a people exist before 
they’re allowed to be free? 

How many times can a man turn his head 
and pretend that he just doesn’t see? 

The answer my friend is blowing in the 
wind, 

The answer is blowing in the wind. 


How many times can a man look up before 
he can see the sky? 

How many ears must one man have before 
he can hear people cry? 

How many deaths will it take til he knows 
that too many people have died? 

The answer my friend is blowing in the 
wind. 

The answer is blowing in the wind. 


Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
seize this moment to answer the ques- 
tions, at least in part, by rejecting the 
conference report and calling again for 
full funding of these programs. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the enor- 
mity of our urban crisis today is painfully 
clear. Our cities are torn by violence and 
looting and burning. A great leader has 
been cut down by an assassin’s bullet. 

We in the Congress of the United 
States face a grave challenge. We must 
respond to this crisis. We must provide 
thoughtful leadership and meaningful 
programs to meet the problems of unem- 
ployment, poverty, and education. 

In the months ahead, the Congress 
must develop new, imaginative programs 
and must continue and expand on-going, 
successful programs. 

Since 1965, 2,197,000 children have 
been served by the Headstart program. 
Currently, 209,000 children are involved 
in Headstart programs across the coun- 
try, and this summer another 465,000 
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young people will be given the opportu- 
nity to get a headstart on their educa- 
tions. 

Through appropriation cuts and ad- 
ministration fund allocations, the Head- 
start program was cut back by $25 mil- 
lion from its operating level for this fiscal 
year. The Senate attempted to restore 
this money by adding an amendment to 
the administration’s urgent supplemen- 
tal request; this amendment was deleted 
by the House-Senate conferees. 

This $25 million would allow the Head- 
start program to continue at the level at 
which it is now operating. It would not 
expand the program, although that is 
what we really should be considering. 
Without this money, 13,000 children will 
be denied an opportunity to be prepared 
to meet the challenge of formal educa- 
tion. 

The effects of this cutback go even fur- 
ther. Parents who have their children 
in Headstart day care centers while they 
work to provide the essentials of life for 
their families will be forced to quit their 
jobs in order to stay home with their 
children. 

Two thousand five hundred Headstart 
teachers—many of them from poor fam- 
ilies—will lose their jobs. 

Last summer we spent $47 million on 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
grams; these programs produced 74,000 
jobs. There is no money available for 
similar programs this summer. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee added an appropriation of $75 million 
to the supplemental request for summer 
jobs; this provision, too, was deleted in 
conference. 

This $75 million would provide an esti- 
mated 90,000 to 100,000 jobs. The money 
would go to the Department of Labor 
where it could be directed into a variety 
of work programs. 

There are a wide variety of programs 
which could use additional funding. The 
main thrust would be in Neighborhood 
Youth Corps type projects. 

I would hope also that existing pro- 
grams under the Nelson amendment— 
Operation Mainstream, Green Thumb, 
and others—would be expanded. These 
programs aimed at putting unemployed 
people to work on conservation and 
beautification projects have been tre- 
mendously successful. 

Now is not the time to cut back on our 
job training and educational programs. 
Rather, we should redouble our efforts. I 
am opposed to the cuts made by the con- 
ference committee and intend to vote 
against accepting the conference report. 
HARMFUL EFFECTS ON SCHOOLS OF FAILURE TO 

PROVIDE SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR 

IMPACTED AREA PROGRAM 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I would 
draw the attention of my colleagues to 
the extraordinarily shortsighted actions 
taken last Wednesday by the conference 
committee considering H.R. 15399, the 
urgent supplemental appropriation bill 
for the 1968 fiscal year. 

As passed by the Senate, this bill would 
have provided $90.9 million for aid to 
schools in areas with high concentrations 
of Federal employees and in disaster- 
stricken areas. This program, known as 
Public Law 874, was not excluded from 
the mandatory budget cuts enacted in 
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December of 1967. As a result, the funds 
due the “impacted areas,” which are de- 


the supplemental appropriation bill, the 
Senate attempted to correct this situ- 
ation by providing $90.9 million to bring 
the program up to full entitlement. 

The conference committee has cut the 
Senate amendment down to $20.8 million, 
and all of that amount is to cover en- 
titlements under section 3(a) of the law. 
That section of the law provides aid to 
school districts in areas where large 
numbers of schoolchildren live on Fed- 
eral property, that is, for the most part, 
military bases and Indian reservations. 

Mr. President, school districts in my 
State will be severely affected by this 
move. Under Public Law 874 Maryland 
is entitled to $23,377,258. The 1968 en- 
titlement as it stands, without the Sen- 
ate amendment, would be $18,746,284, 
amounting to a reduction of over $4.6 
million. It should be obvious to anyone 
that local school districts which are en- 
titled under the law to impacted area aid 
rely on it in planning their annual op- 
erating expenses. For Congress to im- 
pose the severe reductions that the con- 
ference report indicates will wreak havoc 
with school budgets in many communi- 
ties throughout the country. 

A substantial proportion of the resi- 
dents of many of Maryland’s most popu- 
lous counties are employed by the Fed- 
eral Government. It was the intention 
of Public Law 874 that the financial 
burden imposed on the school systems 
in those counties as a result of the 
presence of numerous Federal employees 
be mitigated by assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government. It would be the most 
severe injustice to suddenly expect the 
affected school districts to get along 
without the assistance to which they are 
entitled. 

Mr. President, I have received letters 
from educators and others in Maryland 
who are vitally concerned that the State 
be able to provide a consistently high 
standard of public education. I ask unan- 
imous consent that a sampling of these 
letters be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

In short, Mr. President, I feel that the 
conference report on H.R. 15399 repre- 
sents a bad compromise which, if it 
stands, will have the most serious con- 
sequences in many communities. Because 
the supplemental appropriation was and 
still is urgent, I intend to vote against 
the report with the hope that after Sen- 
ate rejection the conferees will give us 
a more realistic bill. I hope many of my 
colleagues will join me in that decision. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and telegrams were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MONTGOMERY County PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Rockville, Md., March 29, 1968. 

Hon, Joseren D. TYDINGS, 

U.S. Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SENATOR TYDINGS: I have been in- 
formed that the H.R. 15399 Urgent Supple- 
mental Bill was amended by the Senate to 
include $91 million in additional appropria- 
tions to fully fund P.L. 874, the Federal Im- 
pact Areas Bill, for FY 1968. 

I further understand that this bill has been 
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referred to a conference committee. It is my 
information that the House conferees do not 
look ‘with favor on the increase as approved 
by the Senate. It is of utmost importance for 
the State of and Montgomery 
County that funds for P.L. 874 be included 
by this conference committee. I would ap- 
8 your making all possible contacts 
to insure a favorable conference report. 

If the conference report should receive an 
unfavorable report I would urge a vote 
against the conference report. Such an un- 
favorable report would mean a loss of reve- 
nue to Montgomery County of at least $1,- 
000.000. 

Thank you again for your support of P.L. 
874, Once the authorization for FY 68 is in- 
creased to its full amount it will be neces- 
sary to continue working for full funding 
for FY 69. Our country is passing through 
a difficult period but conditions will only be 
worse if the support of public education is 
in any way reduced. 

Sincerely yours, 
Homer O. ELSEROAD, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


[Special Memorandum No. 4] 
BALTIMORE CTrY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Baltimore, Md., March 27, 1968. 

To: State of Maryland Senators and Con- 
gressmen, 

From: Dr. M. Thomas Goedeke, Associate 
Superintendent-In-Charge; Dr. Robert 
C. Lloyd, Director, Special Projects and 
Programs. 

Subject: Public Law 874 Urgent Supplemen- 
tal Bill. 

The House-Passed HR 15399 Urgent Sup- 
plemental Bill was amended by the Senate 
to include $91 million for FY-1968 appro- 
priations required to fund fully the P.L. 874 
Impacted Areas Aid. The amended bill was, 
of course, sent to Conference Committee 
which is currently seeking a resolution to the 
differing House and Senate versions. 

We understand that the House Conferees 
are opposed to the $91 million of increased 
impact aid added by the Senate. 

We strongly urge your every effort in re- 
taining the Senate-approved increase, 

If the Conference Committee excludes the 
P.L. 874 increase, we equally strongly urge a 
vote against the Conference Report when 
submitted. 

We believe it would be helpful to advise 
Senator Hill of your intent to support the 
$91 million impact amendment introduced 
by Senator Fulbright. 

Reference is made to an earlier memo from 
the Baltimore City Public Schools dated 
March 1, 1968. In this memo we gave addi- 
tional information supporting and validating 
the urgent need for the full P.L. 874 appro- 
priation in FY-—1968, both for the Baltimore 
City Public Schools as well as for the State 
of Maryland, 

We urge your support of the Fulbright 
Amendment to restore funds to P.L. 874. 

We urge also your continuing support in 
the funding of the Impacted Areas Aid Pro- 
gram at the full authorization level in FY- 
1969. 

Additional information that you may de- 
sire will be promptly submitted. 

A copy of this memo is being sent to Sena- 
tor Lister Hill, Chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Education. 

Your continuing support and cooperation 
is gratefully acknowledged. 

ANNAPOLIS, MD., 
March 26, 1968. 
Senator JOSEPH D, TYDINGS, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Highly important you tell Senator Hill to 
hold fast 91 million impact money or other- 
wise we lose 400 thousand dollars. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION, ANNE ARUNDEL 
COoUNTY. 
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LaPuata, MD., 
March 28, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH D, TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I again encourage you to support Senator 
Lister Hill of the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Education in the defense of 
Public Law 874. A loss of full Federal support 
at this late date in our operating year would 
seriously effect our educational programs. 

Bruce G. JENKINS, 

Superintendent of Schools, Charles 
County Board of Education. 
Bet Am, MD., 
March 27, 1968. 

Senator JOSEPH TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D:C.: 

Understand House conferees are violently 
opposed to the ninety one million dollars of 
impact aid money added to the recent sup- 
plementary appropriations bill. I hope you 
will encourage Senator Hill and other Senate 
conferees to hold out for inclusion of this 
sum in final conference report. 

CHARLES W. WILLIS, 


Superintendent of Schools, Harford 
County. 
BoarD OF EDUCATION OF PRINCE 


GEORGES COUNTY, 
Upper Marlboro, Md., March 8, 1968. 
Hon. JosEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator Typrnes: The Board of Edu- 
cation of Prince Georges County and the 
Board of County Commissioners of Prince 
Georges County would appreciate your sup- 
port of the legislation introduced by Sena- 
tor Fu.sricut which would increase the 
Public Law 874 appropriation for 1968 by 
$90,965,000. 

This legislation, if approved by the Senate 
and concurred in by the House of Represent- 
atives, would restore the deficit in entitle- 
ment appropriations amounting to 20%. In 
the State of Maryland alone, the enactment 
of this amendment would provide $4,631,000, 
of which Prince Georges County would re- 
ceive $1,560,000, the largest amount to be 
divided among the school jurisdictions re- 
ceiving federal suport under Public Law 874. 

It is most important that this legislation 
be supported and enacted. Failure to do so 
would result in the local jurisdiction being 
compelled to increase its real estate taxes to 
make up for the deficiency in the entitle- 
ment hopefully to be obtained under the 
provisions of Public Law 874. 

Your help and assistance in this matter 
would be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM S, SCHMIDT, 
County Superintendent. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF HARFORD 
County, 
Bel Air, Md., February 26, 1968. 
Hon. JosePH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TYDINGS: Since writing you 
about a supplemental appropriation for Pub- 
lic Law 874 last week, I have received further 
information about this matter. 

The House passed House Resolution 15399, 
Supplemental Appropriation, which dealt 
with Health, Education, Welfare items, but 
contained nothing for Public Law 874. I 
understand that Senator Fulbright has now 
offered an amendment, S. 1470, to add $90,- 
965,000 to House Resolution 15399. It is my 
understanding that the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee will take up House Resolu- 
tion 15399 and the amendment early this 
week. 

Maryland's total interest in this amount is 
$4,500,000 and Harford County's is approx- 
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imately $350,000 of this amount. These are 
funds that we are counting on for operat- 
ing our schools in the current budget year, 


through June 30, 1968. I have no idea how - 


we in Harford County would be able to make 
up this $350,000 shortage. 

I sincerely hope that you will speak to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and sup- 
port the amendment, S. 1470, if and when it 
reaches the floor. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES W. WILLIS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF BALTIMORE 
COUNTY, 
Towson, Må., February 22, 1968. 
Re Impact Area Public Law 874—1868 H.R. 

15399 
Hon. JosEPH D. TYDINGS, 

U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TypINGS: We have been in- 
formed that the appropriation measure which 
will be supplemented in the Senate is before 
the Senate Committee at the present time. 

May we remind you that Public Law 874 
funds are provided through this legislation 
and Baltimore County will receive approx- 
imately $800,000 if the appropriation is 
made. 

We urge that you inform the members of 
the Committee of our desire to have the 
funds include the appropriation and we are 
of the opinion that you feel the same since 
you have supported the appropriation in 
previous years. 

Your assistance will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wurm T. WILLIS, JR., 
Assistant Superintendent in Business 
and Finance. 
FREDERICK, MD., 
February 21, 1968. 
Senator JosEPH D. TYDINGS, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge your favorable consideration. of 

amendment to provide full entitlement 


under P.L. 874. 
JOHN L. CARNOCHAN, 
Superintendent of Schools, Frederick 
County. 
Boarp OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
OF CHARLES COUNTY, 
La Plata, Md., February 20, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TypiIncs: The Board of 
County Commissioners of Charles County is 
very concerned over the negative results of 
reducing the impacted school aid to Charles 
County. The State of Maryland and its 
subdivisions are in the midst of adjusting to 
one of the most thorough tax reforms ever 
attempted by any state, and with all the new 
problems bearing down on us in 1968, any 
assistance in the form of fiscal constants is 
a most welcome sight. 

Charles County can ill afford to loose the 
$141,000 to $169,000 suggested by a 25-30% 
reduction of last year’s assistance. 

The Administration’s last attempt to cut 
back aid to impacted areas was defeated on 
the floor of Congress. .. and, we think, ap- 
propriately so! It is our sincerest hope that 
the impacted aid program will be continued 
at the present levels at the very least. 

Ours is one of the fastest growing counties 
in the State. Our growth is related, in large 
measure, to the Washington Metropolitan 
area. This rapid growth places its greatest 
strain on the school system. 

Our position is quite simple. .. nothing 
must be done to short-change the school 
children of Charles County! We look forward 
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to your kind assistance in this important 
matter. 
Very truly yours, 
REED W. MeDOo NAR, 
President. 


LEXINGTON PARK, MD., 
March 4, 1968. 
Senator JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please give your full support to Senator 
Fulbright’s amendment S. 1470 which would 
add $90,965,000 to House resolution 
15399 for impact aid. Our St. Marys County 
public school system is one of Marylands 
most rapidly growing school districts. The 
major cause of our growth is the Patuxent 
River Naval Air Station. A cut back in Pub- 
lic Law 874 funds will detrimentally affect 
nearly 10,000 public school pupils. 

ROBERT E. KING, Jr., 
Superintendent of Schools, Board of 
Education, St. Marys County, Leonard- 
town, Md. 
ELKTON, MD., 
February 22, 1968. 
Senator JOSEPH TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please support Senate Committee Amend- 
ment 50 add 90,965,000 for Public Law 874 
proving full entitlement 1968 fiscal year. 

ROBERT A. GIBSON, 
Cecil County Public Schools, 
Booth St. Center. 
La PLATA, MD. 
February 21, 1968. 
Hon JOsEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Endorse action taken by Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to increase beyond amount 
appropriated by House bill 15399 the level of 
financial support for federally impacted 
areas. Earnestly seek your support of this im- 
portant source of funds for Maryland schools. 

Bruce G. JENKINS, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Board of Education. 
CUMBERLAND, MD., 
February 21, 1968. 
Senator Josern D, TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Urge your support of House Resolution 
15399 supplemental appropriation for impact 
area amendment to add ninety million nine 
hundred sixty-five thousand for PL874 in or- 
der to provide full entitlement for fiscal year 
1968. 

Dr. WAYNE W. HILL, 
Superintendent of Allegany County Pub- 
lie Schools. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY, 
Annapolis, Md., February 22, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR TypINGs: I am sure you 
realize that our country is finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain the necessary monies 
needed to provide an adequate educational 
program for the children of this county. This 
is further brought about by the decrease in 
the appropriations to help educate those 
children in our county who live on federal 
property and whose parents are employed on 
federal property. 

I am sure you will see the need to support 
a supplemental appropriation for Public Law 
874 in order that we may receive our full 
entitlement, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep L, ALEXANDER, 
Director of Planning. 
Davm S. JENKINS, 
Superintendent. 
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UNFORTUNATE CONFERENCE ACTION DELETING 
SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND HEAD- 
START FUNDS FROM. SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION 
Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 

conference committee considering the 

supplemental appropriation bill for fis- 
cal year 1968 has completely deleted 
from the bill the Senate’s amendment 
providing $75 million for employment 
and job training programs this summer. 

This is a strong reason for rejecting the 

report submitted last Wednesday by the 

conferees, and I intend to vote against 
that report. 

As a cosponsor of the original Senate 
measure which would have provided 
$150 million for summer programs for 
young people in our major cities, I was 
disappointed when the Senate agreed to 
only $75 million. But to amputate that 
entire amount from the bill strikes me 
as sheer folly. At the same time, the 
conferees cut out $25 million that was 
intended for the Headstart program. 

This indicates to me, Mr. President, 
that we are misjudging our needs. We 
are all acutely aware of the need to sus- 
tain confidence in the dollar and to dem- 
onstrate to those who are dismayed 
about our economy that it is, and will 
remain, strong. But we are biting off our 
nose to spite our face if we jettison the 
programs that educate and expand op- 
portunities for young people while con- 
tinuing to spend inordinate amounts on 
building supersonic transport planes, 
racing pellmell—regardless of cost—to 
the moon, maintaining a farflung mili- 
tary establishment, and fighting a war 
of dubious purpose. 

I would like to point out that Mayor 
D’Alesandro has told me he needs $4 
million in order to provide an adequate 
summer program for the young people of 
Baltimore. I am talking about the young 
people who live in the city all summer 
and need some organized activities, need 
access to school playgrounds and li- 
braries, need hydrant sprinklers and pub- 
lic swimming pools, and need jobs. All of 
these needs could be met, with the help 
of both public and private resources, if 
we all felt that the quality of life our 
young people experience were as impor- 
tant as building a supersonic aircraft or 
competing in the space race. 

The $75 million we passed for the sum- 
mer program would not have given 
Mayor D’Alesandro the full $4 million 
that he needs by any means. But it would 
have provided a bare minimum; it would 
have given the people of Baltimore some- 
thing on which to build with the gen- 
erosity they have shown in supporting 
Operation Champ. Without it, many of 
Baltimore’s children, and the young peo- 
ple of every other crowded city, will be 
left to their own devices, 

Mr. President, I think all Members of 
this body are conscious of the needs I 
have been discussing. We worked hard 
last month to provide some realistic sup- 
port for those dedicated people in the 
cities who are already planning a variety 
of activities for youngsters. Many of 
those planners are the young people 
themselves. They want a worthwhile 
summer. I urge my colleagues to support 
those young people; to uphold the 
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amendments we have already passed, and 
to vote against the conference report on 
H.R. 15399. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
excerpt from a statement made by the 
Honorable W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary of 
Labor, presented to the Subcommittee on 
Education of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, April 5, 1968, 
in support of the “Partnership for Learn- 
ing and Earning Act of 1968.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The President stated in his Education Mes- 
sage that “one and a half million young men 
and women will leave high school and enter 
the labor force this year—in a time of high 
employment, when skills are at a premium.” 
If their experience is similar to those who 
left school in 1966, and it is likely to be, the 
transition to work will be a difficult proposi- 
tion for a very significant percentage. 

By October of 1966, those who had gradu- 
ated from high school in June of that year 
endured an unemployment rate of 14.2%; 
those who had dropped out of school that 
year, 17.4%. The irony of this tragic situa- 
tion is that it occurred, and is still occuring, 
in a period of high employment and skill 
shortages. 

One of the most important questions we 
can ask ourselves is why youth unemploy- 
ment remains so high after so many efforts to 
reduce it. 

It is clear, of course, that teenage unem- 
ployment rates have receded in the past five 
years as total unemployment has dropped. 
In 1967, the rate for 16 to 19 year olds was 
12.9%, compared with the even more shame- 
ful level of 17.2% as recently as 1963. 

Disturbing, however, is the fact that over 
the long haul, the position of teenagers is 
deteriorating relative to the national unem- 
ployment experience. When the Census was 
taken in 1930, before the depression began, 
the teenage unemployment rate was 83% 
about one and one-half times the total rate 
of 5.2%. By 1948, the teenage rate was nearly 
two and one-half times as high as the na- 
tional rate. In 1963, for the first time, it was 
three times as high. And by 1967, it was near- 
ly three and one-half times as high. 

Even more disturbing is the fact that the 
position of the nonwhite teenager is deterio- 
rating even faster. As late as 1954, the un- 
employment rate for nonwhite teenagers was 
16.5%, only about 4 percentage points higher 
than the white rate of 12.1%. In 1967, the 
nonwhite teenage rate was 26.5%, almost 
two and one-half times the white rate of 
11.0%. 

Moreover, unemployment is not the whole 
story. In 1967, 343 thousand 16 to 19 year olds 
(9.4% of the “full-time” labor force) were 
working only part-time when they wanted 
full-time jobs. There are also the discouraged 
who are not looking for work, and those 
whose jobs have little potential and are per- 
sonally unrewarding. 

While unemployment, at the present, is our 
best developed measure of the youth situa- 
tion, it leaves out as much as it tells. Better 
indicators are needed. 

While these problems are most severe 
among low income families, they cannot be 
isolated as created by poverty alone. The 
teenage rate is 17.4% in poverty families. It 
is almost as high—16.6%—in families with 
incomes from $3,000 to $5,000. In families 
making $10,000 or more the rate is still 
double the national average. 

The U.S. keeps a larger proportion of its 
youth in school longer than does any other 
nation, supposedly to ensure their adequate 
preparation for lifetime activity. Yet the un- 
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employment rate of its youth is far higher 
than other industrialized nations. In most 
other developed countries, young workers are 
so much in demand that the danger is that 
they will be taken out of school too early. 
Yet the Nation with the most extensive edu- 
cational system in the world and with the 
strongest economy is putting more than 10% 
of its youth through a bitter period of frus- 
trating and difficult unemployment. 

These are grim, devastating facts. There is 
one inescapable conclusion. The massive 
doses of medicine recently administered to 
the Nation’s youth—the remedia] youth 
training programs under MDTA, the Job 
Corps, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, and 
the Youth Opportunity Centers—have been 
essential to prevent a bad disease from be- 
coming a fatality. But, they have not been 
enough to restore the patient to vital health. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, when the 
Appropriations Committee and the Sen- 
ate considered this supplemental appro- 
priation I voiced my unqualified support 
for the amendment proposing a $91 mil- 
lion increase for full funding of Federal 
assistance in impacted areas. I was de- 
lighted to see the Senate give its endorse- 
ment to this program by approving the 
appropriation. It was, therefore, a great 
disappointment when only $20.8 million 
survived the conference on the bill. 

I feel it is essential that we fulfill our 
commitment to public schools by giving 
our wholehearted support to this pro- 
gram. Failure to fund full entitlements 
of eligible school districts would be espe- 
cially unfortunate this current fiscal year 
because, as you know, final action on 
appropriations last session and subse- 
quent budget restrictions came so late in 
the year. School districts have long since 
obligated themselves in accordance with 
their expectations under the law. Now 
they are faced with the necessity of cut- 
ting personnel to readjust obligations. It 
is far too late for schools to cut back in 
other areas such as supplies and operat- 
ing costs. 

The $20.8 million which remains in the 
bill from the conference will be a boon to 
military installations and other Federal 
facilities which house their employees. 
But no relief is provided for communi- 
ties swollen by an influx of Federal work- 
ers who do not reside on Federal prop- 
erty. For example, the Clark County 
school district in my State of Nevada 
is currently experiencing tremendous 
growth as a result of a major buildup at 
Nellis Air Force Base. The community 
is of course grateful for this growth, but 
approximately 95 percent of the land in 
the district is federally owned and the 
district is hard pressed to provide for 
increased school enrollment from its 
small tax base. 

I strongly urge that the Senate send 
its designated representatives back to 
conference with the House with the full 
assurance that the Senate will stand be- 
hind its obligation by requiring full fund- 
ing for this program. 

To do anything less would be, in my 
opinion, a break in faith with the States 
and school districts of our Nation. 


THE NEED FOR PROPER LEADERS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, an item 
on the Associated Press wire, quoting me, 
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has just come to my attention. I ask 
unanimous consent that the item be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the item 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Harris—RuiotTs 

WASHINGTON (AP)—Sen. Fred R. Harris, 
D-Okla., criticized today the reaction of the 
Nation's political leaders to the assassination 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Instead of calling in Negro leaders and 
asking what should be done, Harris said, 
“What we need to do is to call in white lead- 
ers and say what has to be done. 

“We need to act now, We have got to root 
out racism,” said Harris, who served on 
President Johnson’s Commission on Civil 
Disorders. 

He was interviewed on the CBS radio pro- 
gram “Capitol Cloakroom.” 

Harris made no direct reference to Pres- 
ident Johnson, who met with civil rights 
leaders after King’s assassination. 

He noted that the Commission had 
pointed to white racism as the cause of 
riots last year and said that now “it is not 
so much a question of Negro leadership, but 
& problem of American leadership.” 

He said this was true for ordinary citi- 
zens as well as political leaders. 


Mr. HARRIS. Standing alone, the item 
is not fully self-explanatory. The item 
correctly states: “Harris made no direct 
reference to President Johnson.” Neither 
did I make indirect reference to him, 
Mr. President, and I wish to point out 
that at the meeting President Johnson 
called there were also congressional 
leaders, 

Rather, what I had in mind in re- 
sponding to a question as to the man 
who might replace the late Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. as a Negro leader was 
that as Whitney Young, Jr., has said, 
more important than Negro leadership 
now is American leadership to move this 
country in the directions it must go and 
that this is, as the news item states, “true 
for ordinary citizens as well as political 
leaders.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


[No. 103 Leg.] 
Allott Holland Russell 
Bartlett Hruska Sparkman 
Brooke Javits Spong 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. ‘Talmadge 
Byrd, W. Va. Kuchel ‘dings 
Cannon Mansfield Williams, Del 
Carlson Moss Yarborough 
Harris Pell Young, Ohio 
Hatfield Prouty 
Hill Randolph 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
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ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Anderson Griffin Monroney 
Baker Gruening Morton 

Bayh Hansen Mundt 
Bennett Hart Muskie 

Bible Hartke Nelson 

Boggs Hayden Percy 
Brewster Hollings Proxmire 
Burdi Inouye Ribicoff 

Case Jackson Scott 

Church Jordan, Idaho Smith 

Clark Long, Mo. Stennis 
Cooper Long, La. Symington 
Cotton McGovern Thurmond 
Dominick Mcintyre Tower 
Ellender Metcalf Williams, N.J, 
Fong Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Mondale 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that 
pursuant to the provisions of section 
202(a), Public Law 90-264, the Speaker 
had appointed Mr. Gray, of Illinois, Mr. 
Jones of Alabama, Mr. FALLON, of Mary- 
land, Mr. Cramer, of Florida, Mr. Mc- 
Ewen, of New York, and Mr. SCHWENGEL, 
of Iowa, as members of National Visitors 
Facilities Advisory Commission, on the 
part of the House. 

The message announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 2516) to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 16489. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 1223. Joint resolution to continue 
for a temporary period the 7-percent excise 
tax rate on automobiles and the 10-percent 
excise tax rate on communication services, 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 761) providing 
that when the House adjourns on Thurs- 
day, April 11, 1968, it stand adjourned 
until Monday, April 22, 1968, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe 
penalties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes, and 
it was signed by the Vice President. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 16489) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments, fhe Executive Office of 
the President, and certain Independent 
Agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 
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PASSAGE OF CIVIL RIGHTS BILL IS 
GOOD NEWS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the best 
news of the past few days is the passage 
by the House of Representatives of the 
1968 civil rights bill. This is a fitting 
response, although an inadequate one, to 
the tragic death of Dr. King. Even more, 
it is a demonstration that the democratic 
process can work. 

Passage of a national fair housing law 
will not stop those who are committed to 
violence in our cities, but it will rob them 
of Negro support. The psychological im- 
portance for Negroes of available decent 
housing may ease somewhat the frustra- 
tions of ghetto life, frustrations which 
are the breeding grounds for civil disor- 
der. Congress has demonstrated to those 
who persevered to progress through leg- 
islative action that it can respond to a 
need that affects every single American, 
that white America will give full equality 
to black Americans, that the nonviolent 
means which Martin Luther King advo- 
cated do work. 

The Riot Commission specifically rec- 
ommended enactment of a comprehen- 
sive and enforceable Federal open-hous- 
ing law. Today’s action by the House 
meets one of the steps called for by the 
Riot Commission—but one step is not 
enough, clearly not enough when racial 
violence strikes 110 cities over a week- 
end. We must turn now to the other rec- 
ommendations; before we rest easily we 
must be certain the millions of Negroes 
in this Nation are sharing the opportu- 
nity and economic progress that most 
whites know and enjoy. 


URGENT SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968—-CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate resumed the discussion of 
the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendmenis of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 15399) making ur- 
gent supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the 
presence of at least more Senators than 
we haye had on the floor this afternoon, 
I wish to sum up briefly the position of 
those of us who oppose the conference re- 
port and ask for its rejection. 

If the conference report is rejected it 
will open the door to a motion to appoint 
new conferees. That motion will be made 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania or by 
me, or by someone else. At any rate, a 
motion will be made that the conferees 
be instructed to insist on the Senate 
amendment adding $90,950,000 for school 
assistance in federally affected areas un- 
der Public Law 874, $25 million for the 
Headstart program, and $75 million for 
the summer job program. 

Mr. President, the summation of the 
argument as we have made it is that this 
is the very time when this conference 
should not be closed up, but rather the 
deep problems in which the country is 
plunged in its major cities demand the 
very programs which are here being re- 
jected in the supplemental measure. 

A minimum of 6 weeks or more would 
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be required to get a new supplemental 
bill, with the same struggle taking place 
on that measure, and with no assurance 
that it would be successful. Any other 
supplemental bill will come too late to 
use the money for summer jobs, as an 
addition to the Headstart program, or 
as aid to impacted areas. Therefore, this 
is the time to act and this is the time to 
demonstrate that this is the time to act. 

The other body has just approved the 
historic civil rights bill which was passed 
in this body, with decisive votes and 
strong support on both sides of the aisle, 
which indicates Congress is going to act 
out of a sense of justice rather than 
resentment. We should do the same thing 
here today. We should signal this, as 
has been done in the other body. I know 
of nothing that could better indicate that 
nonviolence will be encouraged, because 
Congress intends to demonstrate it in- 
tends to do justice and at the same time 
make clear that it will not tolerate 
anarchy or disorder. 

With respect to the national tran- 
quillity, the Senate has given its answer 
with respect to increased taxes, reduced 
expenditures, and reallocation of priori- 
ties. The real deadlock with the other 
body lies in the fact that it has a differ- 
ent view on that subject so far. We will 
not yield on the general policy that a 
tax increase is needed and that a reduc- 
tion in -expenditures is needed, as well as 
a reallocation of priorities. Why should 
we yield on these necessary measures at 
this time? 

We should keep the conference open 
so that there will be a real chance that 
something can be done for the summer 
program. 

Finally it would give an opportunity, 
which is essential, to the President to do 
as he did last year and give us his ideas 
with respect to what is a required pro- 
gram to deal with our current situation. 
Last year a special message was sent to 
the Congress with respect to this matter. 
This year there may be some other way 
to manifest the views of the executive 
branch, but if we close it off by accepting 
the conference report today we will not 
be able to move in time with respect to 
what must eventually and necessarily 
be done. 

Mr. President, for those reasons I urge 
that the report be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senate 
conferees weighed the matter in confer- 
ence to get the Senate amendments 
agreed to but the House conferees, 
headed by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the other 
body, said in the first meeting that they 
would not agree to any amendments and 
they stood adamant on every proposition 
except the allowance of $20,410,000, 
which was in the last conference under 
Public Law 874. The parliamentary 
situation is this: We can agree to the 
conference report and then we will have 
a separate vote on the amendment deal- 
ing with the school impacted funds under 
Public Law 874. So that anyone not 
satisfied with the funds under Public 
Law 874 can vote for the conference re- 
port, and then vote against the amend- 
ment under Public Law 874, which means 
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that we will go back in disagreement with 
the House. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The point made, which 
is, of course, completely correct, is based, 
is it not, on the fact that the item was 
reported in disagreement—— 

Mr. HILL. It was, indeed. 

Mr. HOLLAND (continuing). In the 
fight which occurred on the House floor, 
and that the $21 million is the amount 
of the cut from the impacted schools ap- 
propriation which Congress made last 
fall 


Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly cor- 
rect, and that amendment is in dis- 
agreement. The report can be agreed to 
and then we will have automatically, 
under the rules of the Senate, a sepa- 
rate vote on the question of the im- 
pacted areas. So that if a Senator does 
not wish to agree to what the House did 
on that, he can vote it down and still vote 
for the conference report. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr, JAVITS. That is not true, though, 
on the Headstart program. 

Mr. HILL. No. 

Mr. JAVITS. They are not included in 
this agreement, so that when we approve 
the conference report, we kill those two 
items. 

Mr. HILL. Yes, just as the Bureau of 
the Budget did, and the House killed 
them, too. The House conferees stood 
adamant on that point, but we can vote 
separately and will vote separately on 
the impacted area funds. We can have 
them. I emphasize again that we can vote 
on the impacted area funds, which will 
come up in a separate amendment if the 
conference report is agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the conference report. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EasxLaxp], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Kennepy], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. MONTOYA], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND] is paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Mississippi would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Washington 
would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Massa- 
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chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the 
Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
Montoya], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
{Mr. MurpHy], and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson] are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. MURPHY]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from California would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Fannin] would each 
vote “nay”. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 54, as follows: 


No. 104 Leg.] 
YEAS—24 
Anderson Holland Smith 
Bennett Jordan, N.C Sparkman 
Byrd, Va. Long, La Stennis 
Byrd, W. Va. Miller Tal 
Carlson Monroney Thurmond 
Ellender Mundt Tower 
Hayden Proxmire Williams, Del. 
Hill Russell Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—54 
Allott Griffin Metcalf 
Baker Gruening Mondale 
Bartlett sén Morton 
Bayh Harris 
Bible Hart Muskie 
Boggs Hartke Nelson 
Brewster Hatfield Pell 
Brooke Hollings Percy 
Burdick Prouty 
Cannon Inouye Randolph 
Case Jackson Ribicoff 
Church Javits Scott 
Clark Jordan, Idaho Spong 
Coo Kuchel m 
Cotton Long, Mo. Tydings 
Dominick Mansfield Williams, N.J. 
ng McGovern Yarborough 
Fulbright McIntyre Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—22 
Aiken Hickenlooper Montoya 
Curtis Kennedy, Mass. Morse 
Dirksen Kennedy, N.Y. Murphy 
Dodd Lausche Pastore 
Eastland Magnuson Pearson 
Ervin McCarthy Smathers 
Fannin 3 
re 


So the conference report was rejected. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate further insist upon its 
amendments, request. a further confer- 
ence with the House thereon, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I desire to 
be heard on that motion before conferees 
are appointed. If the motion is confined 
to asking for another conference, I have 
no comments on that; but with respect 
to the appointment of conferees, I desire 
to be heard. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Is this the appropriate 
time to make a motion for substitute con- 
ferees? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would suggest to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that if it is his desire to offer 
a motion to name the conferees, then 
the question that is placed before the 
Senate by the Senator from Alabama 
should be divided, so that the request for 
another conference be one issue or one 
question, and the appointment of con- 
ferees and their designation be a second 
question. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I ask that 
the question be divided, and I support the 
motion for a new conference. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is my in- 
tention to move to instruct the conferees. 
Am I correct in assuming that after the 
first part of the motion that is divided is 
decided, if it is in the affirmative, that 
will be the appropriate moment to move 
the instruction of the conferees? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
can move to instruct the conferees after 
the motion on the first request has been 
acted upon; namely, that the conference 
report be returned to the House for fur- 
ther conference. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is that the pending 
motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
pending motion. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I then request the 
Chair that I receive recognition there- 
after for the purpose of making a motion 
to instruct the conferees? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so 
understands. 

The motion now before the Senate is 
to insist on the Senate amendments and 
ask for a further conference with the 
Members of the House. [Putting the 
question.] 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the conferees be instructed to insist 
upon the Senate amendment adding 
$90.950 million for school assistance to 
federally impacted areas under Public 
Law 874; and $75 million for summer job 
programs; and $25 million for the Head- 
start program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
may state that it was the view of the 
Chair that the original motion, as just 
agreed to, did carry with it insistence on 
the Senate amendments. These are Sen- 
ate amendments. That does not deny the 
Senator from New York the right to 
make a motion to ask for that. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from New York would in- 
clude another item which was omitted, 
and that is $25 million for the FHA, the 
original Senate position? 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall gladly agree to 
that, if the Senator wishes it. 
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SEVERAL Senators. Mr. President, we 
cannot hear. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota please speak out 
so that Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber can hear him? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I asked 
the Senator from New York whether he 
would be willing to agree to incorporate 
in the motion that we also include the 
$25 million for FHA, which was in the 
original proposal as passed by the Sen- 
ate. While we have worked out tempo- 
rarily an agreement with respect to our 
request for the White House to relin- 
quish $25 million from its contingency 
fund, as long as we are voting to sustain 
the Senate in its other original actions, 
we should also insist on sustaining the 
Senate in our action on extra funds for 
the FHA. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I assume the instruction 
which the Senator from New York is 
requesting the Senate to give to its con- 
ferees will include his position with re- 
spect to all three of the matters under 
debate this afternoon restoration of the 
impacted area fund, restoration of the 
money for the summer program, 
restoration of $25 million for Headstart. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has requested 
that we include the item of $25 million 
for Farmers Home Loan Administration, 
direct loan account. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The reason I did that is 
that if we failed to include this $25 
million now, it would look as if the Sen- 
ate had retreated from its earlier posi- 
tion. If we retain it and the agreement 
developed in conference were acted 
upon, fine. If not by adding it again now, 
we will be back to the solid position we 
had in the first instance. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if I may 
address Senators who voted with us on 
this proposition, that sounds fair to me, 
because the Senate conferees did not get 
what they wanted to get and should have 
gotten on this proposition. They accepted 
avery watered-down proposition. 

Mr. President, I shall withhold amend- 
ing my motion until the Senator from 
North Dakota has spoken. I yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am a bit confused by the 
Senate vote. Just a few days ago, the Sen- 
ate voted to cut Federal expenditures by 
some $5 or $6 billion. I am not quite clear, 
from the results of the vote, which part of 
these appropriations the Senate wishes to 
retain. Therefore, Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Can this 
vote be divided, with one vote on the im- 
pacted areas provision and another vote 
on the additional $100 million for the 
welfare program? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will first answer the inquiry of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

A Senator can offer a motion that 
would direct the Senate conferees, and 
instruct them on certain matters. The 
question may be divided. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. By the 
lopsided vote, it looks as though the Sen- 
ate wants to keep all the money in the 
conference report. I do not know which 
item it wants worst. The House, of course, 
will not agree to all the money the 
Senate wants. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that the 
Senate, by voting to reject the conference 
report, has voted to sustain the position 
of the Senate on all matters? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is absolutely correct; but as the Chair has 
stated, if a Senator wishes to have ad- 
ditional emphasis on some part of the 
instructions to the conferees, he can do it 
by his motion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I amend 
my motion to include also the following: 
$25 million for the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Direct Loan Act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REQUEST TO BE RELEASED AS CONFEREE 


Mrs. SMITH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I left the floor to make a tele- 
phone call, and on my return to the floor 
was advised that I had been named as a 
conferee on the supplemental appropria- 
tions conference. Had I been consulted, I 
would have had to decline. I voted for the 
conference report just voted on. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that I be 
released from this appointment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak on a delicate matter, having no 
intention of doing anything adverse to 
my affection and loyalty to the Mem- 
bers of our body who have hitherto acted 
as conferees in this matter. I shall not 
push my position to a rolicall vote, but I 
do wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to certain precedents in this body 
with respect to the appointment and ac- 
tion of conferees. I shall read into the 
Recorp the pertinent section of Watkirs 
and Riddick on Senate Procedure: 

The conferees in theory are appointed by 
the Presiding Officer but in fact are desig- 
nated by friends of the measure, who are 
in sympathy with the prevailing view of the 
Senate, and with consideration for the usual 
party ratio. And the Senate, on motion, may 
elect its conferees as it sees fit. 


Quoting another section: 


Resignation or Declination To Serve: 

Senators have declined to serve as con- 
ferees in some instances because they were 
not in sympathy with the provisions of bills 
as passed by the Senate or, after a conference 
report was rejected, a Senator declined to 
serve on a second conference committee be- 
cause of views not in harmony with the 
action of the Senate. 
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Conferees have resigned because they were 
not in sympathy with the action of the Sen- 
ate on the bill or opposed to the bill in 
question, 

Second Conference: 

If and when a motion that the Senate 
further insist on its amendments in dis- 
agreement and ask for another conference is 
agreed to, the Senate has a right to appoint 
new conferees if it desires to do so. 


Turning to page 221 of Senate Pro- 
cedure, I quote further: 

When the Senate rejects a conference re- 
port or a point of order is sustained in the 
Senate against a conference report which 
has been to by the House, it is in 
order for the Senate to ask for a further con- 
ference and reappoint the same conferees 
or appoint new conferees. 

If a conference report is rejected, a motion 
to insist further and ask a further confer- 
ence is in order and a motion to instruct 
conferees is in order prior to the appoint- 
ment of the conferees and after the motion 
for a conference has been adopted. 


Mr. President, on this conference, the 
conferees—and I simply state basic facts, 
and again reiterate my affection for the 
Senators who acted as conferees—there 
was only one question in controversy at 
the time the bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate. That was the question of whether 
or not the Headstart program should be 
given an additional $25 million. 

The conferees were appointed in ac- 
cordance with the usual rule, which is by 
seniority. The Democratic conferees 
were Senators HILL, RUSSELL, ELLENDER, 
HolLLaxn, and Byrp of West Virginia. 
Every one of them voted against the po- 
sition of the Senate, which was sustained 
by the vote of the Vice President break- 
ing a tie. 

On the Republican side, there were 
three conferees: Senators MUNDT, YOUNG 
of North Dakota, and Javrrs. All except 
Senator Javits voted against the position 
taken by the Senate by the 43-to-42 vote. 

I regret that the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] is not present in the 
Chamber, because at the time the Sub- 
merged Lands Act was before the Senate 
in 1952, after conferees were appointed, 
Senator Lone of Louisiana protested that 
three of the five had voted against the 
so-called Holland-Connally substitute 
which had been approved by the Senate. 
Senator Long contended the provision of 
Cleaves’ Manual, quoted above, had been 
violated. He entered a motion that the 
Senate reconsider the appointment of 
conferees. 

On the following day, Senator O’Ma- 
honey, of Wyoming, announced that one 
of the conferees, Senator McFarland, of 
Arizona, had asked to be excused from 
service on the committee and that the 
next two senior men on the committee, 
Senators ANDERSON of New Mexico, and 
Lehman, of New York, had made like re- 
quests because they too had opposed the 
substitute amendment which had pre- 
vailed. The next Senator in order, Sena- 
tor Lone, accepted appointment and 
withdrew his motion to reconsider. 

On other occasions, protests at the ap- 
pointment of conferees not in sympathy 
with the prevailing Senate opinion have 
been registered, but withdrawn upon as- 
surance by the conferees that they would 
faithfully support the Senate position 
despite their own divergent views. Yet 
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the necessity for such demeaning public 
assurances would not arise were it not for 
the doubt that inevitably exists when 
“the child is put to a nurse that cares 
not for it.” 

Whenever the question of abandoning 
the seniority system is raised on a par- 
ticular bill, the issue becomes one of per- 
sonalities. As was so notably the case in 
the lengthy and harsh debate on appoint- 
ment of conferees on the Muscle Shoals 
bill, Senators seeking to assert the right 
of the majority to select the Senate man- 
agers are accused of impugning the integ- 
rity and honor of the senior Senators. 
At the same time, the senior Senators 
who would be bypassed are placed in a 
bad light if in other cases other commit- 
tee chairmen and ranking Members have 
been trusted to handle bills with which 
they were not in agreement. 

Mr. President, I shall not move that 
the Chair appoint any conferees other 
than those suggested by the manager of 
the bill, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL]: but I would hope very much 
that before he presents to the Chair the 
list of conferees whom he wishes to 
have, he will give grave and prayerful 
consideration to the clear Senate prece- 
dents which I have just read into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, the procedures in this 
regard have always been that where the 
conferees are not in accord with the posi- 
tion of the Senate, and where their views 
have been rejected, they resign, in order 
to make way for other Senators to take 
their places on the conference commit- 
tee 


There are presently, on both sides of 
the aisle, on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, an adequate number of Senators 
who did support the position of the Sen- 
ate, both when this matter came up a 
couple of weeks ago and right now. 

Mr. President, I have said my piece. 
I do not care to make any motion. I yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
say, as a gesture of real appreciation to 
the ranking minority member, that ct 
his suggestion I was appointed a con- 
feree, although I am the lowest ranking 
in seniority on the Republican side. He 
knew that it would spell trouble. He 
knew that I was ardently for the cause 
that the Senate today sustained. I think 
that in all fairness and deference to a 
man of that character and quality, I 
should make that statement. 

I would say on my honor, that as far 
as the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
YounG] is concerned, he will indefatiga- 
bly champion the Senate position even 
though he voted against it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, I think the 
Senator from New York is entirely cor- 
rect, and since he wishes to pay such de- 
served tribute to the Senator from North 
Dakota, I would like to say that the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], as chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, has been a loyal friend and 
an able chairman. I have no doubt that 
the Senator will fight for the Senate posi- 
tion. He did so before. 

I hope that the Senators will take into 
prayerful consideration the precedent of 
the Senate going back for many a decade, 
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and that when these new conferees meet 
with the House conferees there will be 
some new blood that believes implicitly 
and sincerely in the position taken by the 
Senate as opposed to the position taken 
by the conferees at the prior conferences, 
with the exception of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I served 
on the conference and signed the confer- 
ence report, I wish respectfully to ask the 
Senator from Alabama, who, I think, 
handled the measure in the committee, 
not to include my name among the 
conferees. 

There are certain parts of the confer- 
ence report that I cannot in all good con- 
science support. 

I have always strongly believed in these 
school programs. However, last year Con- 
gress, and that included the Senate, 
passed a resolution calling for a reduc- 
tion in obligations and expenditures that 
applied to all agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

We instructed that there be a reduc- 
tion of several billions below the Presi- 
dent’s budget request for 1968. 

In section 202 of House Joint Reso- 
lution 888 we instructed them, in deter- 
mining the amount to be reduced, that 
it would include 2 percent of the amount 
included in such estimates for personnel 
compensation and benefits. Some of this 
reduction has been restored in the pend- 
ing measure. 

I do not propose to put myself in the 
duplicitous position of claiming that I 
was for economy when we passed the 
bill last year and then come here and 
say, “I made a mistake, and I demand 
that the House also change its mind.” 
The House passed the same joint resolu- 
tion. I am not going to be for economy 
in a general way when I know that it 
does not mean anything and then run 
back here and vote for a specific item 
and tell the advocates of that item, 
“Well, what we have done for you is 
to restore the item again. I voted to 
cut it last year, but I know that I made 
a mistake. Therefore, I changed my mind 
and we restored it this year.” 

I cannot be placed in the duplicitous 
position of not defending in conference 
a reduction that was ordered by my vote 
and by a vote of the majority of the 
Senate last year. 

We would be confronted with that as 
soon as we arrived there. Of course, I 
know how easy it is to be for economy in 
general terms, and I know that when 
there is a wave of feeling sweeping the 
country to reduce Federal expenditures, 
it is easy to say, “I voted for the economy 
bill,” and then come back in the next ses- 
sion of the Senate and vote to restore 
and increase the very item that we in- 
structed the President to reduce. 

Mr. President, I respectfully ask that 
I not be assigned to serve on this con- 
ference. 

The Senate can vote and it can in- 
struct, but the Senate cannot compel me 
to stultify myself. I ask, therefore, that 
my name not be listed among the con- 
ferees. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a copy 
of the joint resolution which became 
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Public Law 90-218 of the 90th Congress 
on December 18, 1967, where Congress 
directed that this economy bill, which 
we are now proceeding to repeal in part, 
be put into effect. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Pusiic Law 90-218 
(90th Congress, H.J. Res. 888) 


Joint resolution making continuing appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1968, and for 
other purposes 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the joint reso- 
lution of October 5, 1967 (Public Law 90-102) 
is hereby amended by striking out “October 
23, 1967“ and inserting in lieu thereof De- 
cember 20, 1967”. 


TITLE II—REDUCTIONS IN OBLIGATIONS 
AND EXPENDITURES 


Sec. 201. In view of developments which 
constitute a threat to the economy with re- 
sulting inflation, the Congress hereby finds 
and determines that, taking into account ac- 
tion on appropriation bills to date, Federal 
obligations and expenditures in controllable 
programs for the fiscal year 1968 should be 
reduced by no less than $9 billion and $4 bil- 
lion, respectively, below the President’s 
budget requests. The limitations hereafter 
required are necessary for that purpose. 

Sec, 202. (a) During the fiscal year 1968, 
no department or agency of the Executive 
Branch of the Government shall incur ob- 
ligations in excess of the lesser of— 

(1) the aggregate amount available to 
each such department or agency as obliga- 
tional authority in the fiscal year 1968 
through appropriation acts or other laws, or 

(2) an amount determined by reducing 
the aggregate budget estimate of obliga- 
tions for such department or agency in the 
fiscal year 1968 by— 

(1) 2 percent of the amount included in 
such estimate for personnel compensation 
and benefits, plus 

(ii) 10 percent of the amount included in 
such estimate for objects other than per- 
sonnel compensation and benefits. 

(b) As used in this section, the terms ob- 
ligational authority” and “budget estimate 
of obligations” include authority derived 
from, and estimates of reservations to be 
made and obligations to be incurred pur- 
suant to, appropriations and authority to 
enter into contracts in advance of appropria- 
tions. 

(c) The references in this section to 
budget estimates of obligations are to such 
estimates as contained in the Budget Ap- 
pendix for the fiscal year 1968 (House Docu- 
ment No. 16, 90th Congress, 1st Session), as 
amended during the first session of the 90th 
Congress. 

Sec. 203. (a) This title rhall not apply to 
obligations for (1) permanent appropria- 
tions, (2) trust funds, (3) items included 
under the heading “relatively uncontrol- 
lable” in the table appearing on page 14 of 
the Budget for the fiscal year 1968 (House 
Document No. 15, Part 1, 90th Congress, 1st 
Session), and other items required by law in 
the fiscal year 1968, or (4) programs, projects, 
or purposes, not exceeding $300,000,000 in the 
aggregate, determined by the President to be 
vital to the national interest or security, 
except that no program, project, or purpose 
shall be funded in excess of amounts ap- 
proved therefor by Congress. 

(b) This title shall not be so applied as to 
require a reduction in obligations for na- 
tional defense exceeding 10 percent of the 
new obligational authority (excluding special 
Vietnam costs) requested in the Budget for 
the fiscal year 1968 (House Documents Nos. 
15, Part 1, and 16), as amended during the 
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first session of the 90th Congress: Provided, 
That the President may exempt from the op- 
eration of this title any obligations for na- 
tional defense which he deems to be essential 
for the purposes of national defense. 

Sec. 204. In the administration of any 
program as to which (1) the amount of ob- 
ligations is limited by section 202 (a) (2) of 
this title, and (2) the allocation, grant, ap- 
portionment, or other distribution of funds 
among recipients is required to be deter- 
mined by application of a formula involving 
the amount appropriated or otherwise made 
available for distribution, the amount avail- 
able for obligation as limited by that sec- 
tion or as determined by the head of the 
agency concerned pursuant to that sec- 
tion shall be substituted for the amount 
appropriated or otherwise made available 
in the application of the formula. 

Sec. 205. To the maximum extent practi- 
cal, reductions in obligations for personnel 
compensation and benefits under this title 
shall be accomplished by not filling vacan- 
cies. Insofar as practical, reductions in ob- 
ligations for construction under this title 
may be made by stretching out the time 
schedule of starting new projects and per- 
forming on contracts so as not to require the 
elimination of new construction starts. 

Src. 206. The amount of any appropriation 
or authorization which (1) is unused be- 
cause of the limitation on obligations im- 
posed by section 202 (a) (2) of this title and 
(2) would not be available for use after June 
30, 1968, shall be used only for such pur- 
poses and in such manner and amount as 
may be prescribed by law in the second ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress. 

Approved December 18, 1967. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator re- 
member that the Senate voted unani- 
mously for that bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, I do not remember; 
but I am not surprised because it did not 
point out any specific project that was 
going to be cut. If it had pointed out any 
specific project, there would have been 
at least one vote against it because some 
Senator would say, “I cannot vote for 
that; I have to vote against it.” 

I am not surprised the vote was unani- 
mous, because this was a unanimous dec- 
laration that we were in favor of econ- 
omy. Senators were getting ready to go 
home then and perhaps some of their 
constituents were interested in economy. 
My constituents, some of whom are old 
fashioned, I concede, have expressed an 
interest in economy. I think they are 
really sincere. I was not taken to follow 
my own instincts and believe in the sin- 
cerity and knowledge of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

But we shall see what we shall see. 

I have put in the Record this solemn 
mandate of the Congress that was 
adopted by unanimous consent. I will 
probably have an opportunity to have it 
printed again and again during this ses- 
sion of Congress when we get to the ap- 
propriations, because there is no doubt in 
my mind but what Congress is always 
much more willing to appropriate than it 
is to raise funds to meet those appropria- 
tions. I have noticed that through a good 
many years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was unanimous in 
the Senate, but not in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from Flor- 
ida reminds me that this was unanimous 
in the Senate but that it was not a unan- 
imous vote in the other body. Someone 
there had the prescience to see that it 
might get one of his projects and he was 
not going to vote for something that 
might get one of his projects. Some of 
us here were not that wise. I was not. 
I voted for it, and, unfortunately, I voted 
for it seriously and not with the inten- 
tion that I would repudiate it the first 
opportunity I had. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I spent 3 hours one night last 
week at the White House with the Presi- 
dent of the United States, all the Demo- 
crat and Republican leaders of Congress, 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Secretary of the Treasury Fowler, and 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, William McChesney Martin, on 
the financial crisis we are faced with, and 
they pleaded with Congress to have a 
more balanced budget. It was agreed at 
that meeting that the budget would have 
to be cut drastically and income taxes 
increased. 

In view of the economy commitments 
made that night and the action taken 
by the Senate for economy, and, of 
course, this is always the opportunity 
to put these items in the next supple- 
mental appropriation bill, I could not in 
good conscience serve on this conference 
committee. It would just be impossible 
to enthusiastically support further the 
Senate position. 

I ask, therefore, that I not be included 
as a member of the conference com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I respectfully ask the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee that I not 
be again assigned as a Senate conferee 
on this bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
that the conscience of the Senator from 
Alabama will properly handle the mat- 
ter. I have no doubt of that. 

I hope very much that the Senator 
from Alabama will continue to be the 
chairman of the conferees. I join with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
CLARK] in expressing that hope. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I share 
that hope. 

Mr. JAVITS. It was my understanding 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania had so stated. 

I do take this time, however, to say a 
few words about the matter of economy. 
The total amount involved in all of the 
items which have been sent back to con- 
ference with instructions that the Sen- 
ate provision is to be adhered to, if hu- 
manly possible, amounts to $200 million. 

We have outlined time and again in 
the debate on the income tax increase 
and the $6 billion expenditure reduction 
that not only are those two things 
needed, but that a proper allocation of 
the priorities of the Nation is also 
needed. And in the absence of a proper 
allocation of priorities on the part of the 
President, Congress must take the mat- 
ter into its own hands and do it the best 
way it can. 

As I understand it, the vote is for a 
reallocation of those priorities to deal 
with the very urgent program outlined 
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time and again in the long debate on 
excise taxes. We have outlined today ex- 
actly what there is to cut. There is $100 
billion to cut. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spone in the chair). There will be order 
in the Senate Chamber. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
$100 billion available for cuts. There is 
$54 billion in the Defense appropriations, 
other than Vietnam, and there is some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $36 billion 
to $39 billion in the area of other expend- 
itures available in the way of cuts. 

We are talking about $200 million in 
the most urgent situation in which the 
Nation finds itself in terms of its own 
domestic tranquillity. 

I deeply believe that we cannot recede 
from our determination. 

I feel perfectly clear in my own con- 
science that we are doing what we need 
to do. 

If the President does not reallocate 
these priorities, we have to, because that 
is the very nature of cutting. You cut 
and then you reallocate the priorities for 
what you have left. 

Finally, Mr. President, may I say that 
I am confident—and I pledge no one but 
myself—that the President of the United 
States is going to reallocate priorities 
precisely in response to the very danger- 
ous domestic situation. He just has not 
done it in time to deal with the situa- 
ion. Now we are going to give him a 
chance to do so, because it is going back 
to conference, and I hope very much that 
he will let us know what he would like 
to do. But he has to do something. It is 
not sufficient to just leave it to us to be 
enacted. 

At the same time that you plead for 
expenditure reduction and more taxes, 
you also have to tell us where you want 
to cut and why, and where you may want 
to add—because the situation changes, as 
it did here—and why. That is the basis 
upon which we have made our plea to 
the Senate, and that is the basis upon 
which I understand the Senate to have 
voted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I am no different from other Sen- 
ators in never wanting to undertake 
hard work that I can avoid, particularly 
when I believe it is futile work. It would 
please me very much to have no further 
obligations in connection with this bill. 
The fact is that I am not in position to 
take that position in the event that the 
distinguished chairman of our commit- 
tee names me as a conferee. 

In the markup of this bill, the Senator 
from North Dakota and the Senator from 
South Dakota offered an amendment to 
add $52 million to the loan fund of FHA 
for this current fiscal year, or that much 
additional authority for them to lend out 
of the revolving fund, at a time when 
many States find themselves completely 
out of funds. This hits the poorer margi- 
nal farmers, who are not in a good 
enough position that they find them- 
selves able to borrow from the banks or 
other commercial sources. 

In the full committee, I told the two 
Senators mentioned that in the. event 
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they would reduce their request to $25 
million, which was the maximum we 
could put back into the bill and still 
adhere to what the Senate had unani- 
mously voted to do in December 1967, as 
to all of fiscal 1968 appropriations, I 
would support them in that proposal, as 
chairman of the subcommittee handling 
agricultural appropriations. I agreed to 
support them in committee, on the floor, 
in conference, with the Department of 
Agriculture, and with the Bureau of the 
Budget. I have lived strictly up to that 
obligation, as the two Senators know. I 
do not propose to run out from under it. 
So that if I am named by the Senator 
from Arizona, our distinguished chair- 
man, as a member of the conference 
committee, I shall regretfully accept the 
assignment, simply because of that obli- 
gation. 

I do not believe we will get anywhere 
on the other matters, but I am accus- 
tomed to living up to my obligations, and 
I shall do so to the best of my ability in 
this regard. 

My own feeling is that there is no more 
necessitous item in the bill than that 
which will permit the making of produc- 
tion loans to needy farmers, particularly 
in the Midwest area, where so many 
have been hard hit and where they have 
no other sources of credit, and where 
crops must be planted in the immediate 
future. 

I certainly recognize that obligation, 
and I want to make that clear for the 
RECORD, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Florida has very eloquently ex- 
pressed the position which I have in con- 
nection with this conference committee. 
I hope very much that the distinguished 
chairman of our committee does not re- 
assign me as a conferee. It is hard, labo- 
rious work, against some insuperable 
odds. We spent the better part of four 
entire afternoons working there. 

Even those who had voted against the 
two items alluded to by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, feeling bound to uphold 
the Senate position, stood fast with the 
Senator from New York, who was ap- 
pointed especially in order to present 
that position—even to the point at one 
session, when the Senator from New 
York was inadvertently away, in New 
York, of preventing a vote from occur- 
ring in his absence; because I feel that 
a conferee does not serve on a conference 
committee to represent his personal point 
of view, but to reflect the attitude of the 
body that sends him there. 

Certainly, I have no yearning to serve 
on that conference committee again. If 
I am appointed, I will serve, because Iam 
vitally interested in at least two of the 
items, one of which has been discussed 
very effectively by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida, and is of vital concern 
as we approach the growing season, to 
make adequate credit available now to 
the agricultural economy of this country, 
so that it can get on with the spring 
work. I believe we can prevail on that 
point in the conference and retain the 
— million approved in the Senate for 

A. 
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With respect to the impacted educa- 
tional areas, and the amendment with 
which I associated myself in introducing 
in the committee and supporting in the 
Senate, to provide full entitlement, I do 
not believe that it is economy to deprive 
growing children of an education, or to 
change rules in the game so that the 
school administrators and the school 
boards have to cut a 9-month school year 
down to 7. I hope we can also prevail in 
that position. 

But I assure my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate that if they can find more persuasive 
people to serve on the conference com- 
mittee, I am willing to yield; and I know, 
too, that they will be bound by the action 
of the Senate as we are. 

Confronted with a fait accompli now, 
the House conferees will realize that the 
Senate position has been affirmed and 
reaffirmed, and I would hope that they 
would be willing now to take this argu- 
ment back to the House floor and let the 
House Members themselves reinstruct the 
conferees of the House. 

I say to any of my colleagues, however, 
of any rank in seniority on the Appro- 
priations Committee, if they are looking 
for assignment to this conference com- 
mittee, they should ask the chairman of 
the committee to appoint them, and I 
will pat them on the back and applaud 
them. I am not looking for the job. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to close by saying that I have the same 
interest in the impacted schools situa- 
tion that the Senator from South Da- 
kota has just expressed. I believe he has 
been the spearhead for that effort on 
numerous occasions in the Senate. I be- 
lieve I have sustained him and supported 
him and generally joined him every time 
he has made that effort. 

The school impacted area program is 
of tremendous significance in two coun- 
ties in my State—the county in which 
Eglin Air Force Base is located, where 
half the county has been taken off the 
tax roll because of the base, and the 
county in which the Cape Kennedy in- 
stallation is located, where practically 
all the valuable property has been taken 
off the tax roll. 

I certainly join the Senator from South 
Dakota in that expression. 

Mr. President, I wish to express for 
myself and other members of the con- 
ference our appreciation of the feelings 
of affection expressed for us by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to observe that a very powerful 
argument can be made in behalf of 
every item in the appropriation bills that 
were reduced last year. A very strong 
argument, and appealing to me, can be 
made for every item in the present 
budget that was sent here this year. 

So if we are to thrash these things 
over again and, like the good Duke of 
York, march up the hill with his 10,000 
men and then turn around and march 
them down again, we should approve 
them all, with perhaps a few increases 
here to make up for omissions of the 
President, who has himself expressed 
some interest in economy in the last 
year or two. 

Perhaps I am naive, but I have be- 
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lieved some of these very insistent and 
persistent statements that have been 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board that the American dollar was in 
some danger. I know it has been slowly 
eroding, because the dollar has much 
less value today than it had 10 or 15 
years ago. 

But if we are to vote from our hearts 
on these appropriations, I will join with 
my brethren, and we will vote out a 
budget of $150 billion of expenditures 
and see what the effect will be. There is 
no doubt that every item in this bill has 
great appeal to some particular Senator, 
if not to all the Members of the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I did 
not intend to engage in this debate but 
there has been reference to this unani- 
mous vote, which often happens in this 
body with a general expression of no 
particular significance. 

There are a number of items in con- 
nection with which I am prepared to 
vote for a major cut. I do take seriously 
our economic situation and I do take 
seriously what has happened in this city 
and in many other cities during the last 
week or 10 days. 

I think the country is in dreadful con- 
dition, certainly the worst condition 
since the Civil War, if not including that 
period. 

I wish to point out to the Senators who 
have been saying that we have no in- 
terest in this that I would be more than 
anxious to cut down 90 percent of the 
Apollo moon shot, which gave us such 
a demonstration of efficiency during the 
last 10 days; to eliminate the ABM, 
which has been authorized for $5 billion; 
I would like very much to defer the TFX 
on which we have spent $4.5 billion, 
which is no good at all, and which has 
been proved to be ineffectual. The Mc- 
Namara line has very dubious value, 
according to reports in the press. All 
of those items add up to $15 billion. I 
would be more than willing to cut on 
them. However, why do we have to cut 
on a small educational program. In my 
State there is involved a very small 
amount; not a great sum at all. We have 
to go forward. There is $25 million for 
FHA. This is ridiculous compared to 
what we have thrown out with such a 
project as the TFX, which is an ab- 
surd thing. 

My senior colleague from Arkansas has 
pointed out to this body and the Gov- 
ernment all about the TFX and he did so 
at the time we made the commitment. 
It came as no surprise. 

Mr. President, all of this only means 
that I do not accept the infallability of 
the administration in the allocation of 
these funds. I do not at all accept the 
idea that I voted for economy and then 
will not vote for the cut. I have tried to 
cut some of these things but we 
failed to do it. One of the reasons is that 
we did not realize at all the terrible con- 
dition we are in because we had been mis- 
led by innumerable statements from the 
administration that everything was going 
fine in Vietnam, that we were in good 
condition here, and so forth. We had 
been misled. Now, we recognize how 
serious the condition is in this country 
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and I am more than willing to cut on a 
number of things. However, I cannot see 
the significance of cutting these items. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I associate 
myself with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in items he 
pointed out as susceptible to wise reduc- 
tion or elimination in amounts totaling 
billions of dollars. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They are very large 
amounts. 

Mr. CASE. And I repudiate any sug- 
gestion that it is because we consider 
these piddling amounts that we want 
to send this back to conference. I wish to 
repudiate any suggestion that we are not 
interested in economy or do not have 
concern for the balance of payments or 
anything else involving our fiscal situa- 
tion. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
Senator’s confidence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the last part of the 
motion by the Senator from Alabama; 
namely, that the Chair be authorized to 
appoint conferees. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. McGee, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
Monpt, and Mr. Javits conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


EASTER ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair lay 
before the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives on House Con- 
current Resolution 761. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
lays before the Senate, House Concurrent 
Resolution 761, which will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 761 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Thursday, April 11, 1968, 
it stand adjourned until Monday, April 22, 
1968. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

At the end of line 4, strike the period and 
insert the following: “, and that when the 
Senate adjourns on Thursday, April 11, 1968, 
it 8 adjourned until Wednesday, April 
17, 1968.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution, as amended. 

The House concurrent resolution, as 
amended, was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Thursday, April 11, 1968, 
it stand adjourned until Monday, April 22, 
1968, and that when the Senate adjourns on 
Thursday, April 11, 1968, it stand adjourned 
until Wednesday, April 17, 1968. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
adjourns today it stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana is recognized, I wish to express 
deepest personal thanks to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming, who has 
been waiting patiently all day, but who 
consented to permitting this matter to 
come before the Senate for consideration. 


EXTENSION OF EXCISE TAXES ON 
AUTOMOBILES AND COMMUNICA- 
TIONS FOR 1 MONTH 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the revenue bill which the Senate passed 
recently, H.R. 15414, which included the 
10-percent surtax proposal and the $6 
billion ceiling on expenditures, will be in 
conference for a considerable period of 
time because of the very large and sig- 
nificant amendments added by the Sen- 
ate. 

Meanwhile, the 7-percent manufac- 
turer’s excise tax on automobiles and the 
10-percent excise tax on communication 
services have expired. When H.R. 15414 
becomes law these taxes will go into ef- 
fect retroactively—back to April 1. How- 
ever, this creates problems, since the 
longer we take in conference without 
completing action on these excise taxes, 
the further back they will necessarily be 
retroactive, when they eventually take 
effect. Therefore, the conferees recom- 
mended the passage of a bill extending 
these excises for 1 month. The House has 
just agreed to House Joint Resolution 
1223, which is a simple extension of the 
manufacturer’s excise taxes on automo- 
biles and communication services for 1 
month—up to the first of next month, 
May 1. 

The conference will need at least that 
long to complete its work because it is 
anticipated that there will be action in 
the House, to express the views of the 
responsible House committees, and per- 
haps of the House itself, on certain of 
the vital issues dealt with in H.R. 15414, 
such as the major tax increase and the 
major limitation on expenditures. 

That being the case, the 1-month ex- 
tension of the excise taxes was discussed 
with both the majority and the minority 
members of the Committee on Finance, 
and also with the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. These Members of 
both Houses agreed that the simple ex- 
tension of these excise taxes for 1 month 
should be adopted. 

Now the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WIıLLIams] has some remarks he wants 
to make on the subject. While I do not 
necessarily agree with the remarks he 
may make, I believe that he and I both 
agree it would be appropriate to con- 
tinue the existing excise taxes on auto- 
mobiles and communication services 
until the 1st of May, so that the confer- 
ence will have the opportunity to meet 
while the tax is still in effect. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed 
immediately to the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 1223. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart in the chair). The joint resolution 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

H.J. Res. 1223 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) the follow- 
ing provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 are each amended by striking out 
“March 31, 1968” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“April 30, 1968”, and by striking out “April 1, 
1968” and inserting in lieu thereof “May 1, 
1968”: 

(1) Section 4061 (a) (2) (relating to tax on 
passenger automobiles) ; 

(2) Section 6412(a)(1) (relating to floor 
stocks refunds on passenger automobiles) ; 
and 

(3) Subsections (a) (2) and (c) of section 
4251 (relating to tax on certain communica- 
tions services). Subsection (c) of such sec- 
tion 4251 is amended by striking out Feb- 
ruary 1, 1968“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“March 1, 1968”, and by striking out “Jan- 
uary 31, 1968” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“February 29, 1968”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect as of March 31, 1968. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I shall go along with the ad- 
ministration’s request for an extension 
of the excise taxes on automobiles and 
telephones from April 1 to May 1, but 
I do so reluctantly and with concern that 
this may be the end of the bill. 

The fact that a 30-day extension is 
even necessary is a further indication of 
the fiscal irresponsibility of this admin- 
istration and its failure to cooperate with 
the Congress on questions of fiscal re- 
straint. 

When H.R. 15414 was before the Sen- 
ate an amendment sponsored by Senator 
SMATHERS and myself was approved by 
a vote of 53 to 35. This amendment pro- 
vided for— 

First. A $6 billion mandatory reduction 
in spending for fiscal 1969; 

Second. A roll back in Federal civilian 
personnel to the level of September 20, 
1966—the date of President Johnson's 
alleged freeze order. This would result 
in a 140,000 mandatory reduction in 
Federal civilian personnel, and it would 
be accomplished without the dismissal 
of any employee. This section provided 
for the hiring of but two of each four 
normal resignations or retirements until 
the September 20 level had been reached; 

Third. It directed the President to sub- 
mit a plan for reducing the 1969 budget 
authority by $10 billion; and 

Fourth. A 10-percent surtax with such 
tax effective January 1, 1968, for cor- 
bsp and April 1, 1968, for individ- 


The conference committee acting on 
H.R. 15414 has not been able to reach 
an agreement on the Williams-Smath- 
ers expenditure-reduction, tax-increase 
package primarily because the adminis- 
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tration made it clear to the conferees 
that while it wanted a tax increase it 
would not accept the expenditure reduc- 
tions contained in our amendment. 

Likewise, those of us supporting this 
amendment have made it equally clear 
that we would not support the tax in- 
crease unless there were mandatory con- 
trol over spending written in the law, 

Let the record be clear, the conference 
is not deadlocked as some would try to 
claim. I have stated to the Senate and 
I have repeated in the conference that 
while I would use every argument of per- 
suasion I could to get our amendment 
accepted, nevertheless I would not tie up 
the conference. Since the administration 
seems determined not to accept the ex- 
penditure reductions and since we are 
determined not to accept the tax increase 
without the expenditure cuts, why pro- 
long the argument? 

My suggestion to the conferees was 
that, since it is obvious that this expend- 
iture-reduction, tax-increase proposal 
will not be accepted by the administra- 
tion, why not proceed to approve the rest 
of the bill, the purpose of which would 
be to extend the excise taxes for an extra 
year? 

In making this suggestion, however, I 
want to make it clear to the Senate that 
the administration will have to accept 
the full responsibility for any disastrous 
consequences that may result from such 
failure to act on the Williams-Smathers 
package. 

Our country is confronted with a seri- 
ous threat of inflation, one which cannot 
be ignored. The Business Survey Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents completed a survey 
in March wherein they pointed out that: 

For 60 consecutive months, prices have 
gone up from the month before. Even 
more frightening, they pointed out that 
the inflation enters its sixth year with a 
grip on the economy more powerful than 
it had at the start. Continuing they 
noted: 

For the first time in 8 months there is 
no item to report on the downside of price 
movements. 


The American dollar is in trouble, and 
once the central banks of Europe become 
aware that this administration and the 
Congress will not display some degree of 
fiscal restraint, embracing both realistic 
expenditure controls and a tax increase, 
there may well be precipitated another 
run on the dollar. 

For the past 5 years this administra- 
tion has spent over $60 billion more than 
the taxes collected in revenue, with the 
deficit for fiscal 1968 estimated at ap- 
proximately $20 billion while the deficit 
for fiscal 1969 is estimated at $28 billion. 

These projected deficits will be reduced 
only by whatever expenditure reductions 
or tax increases may be enacted. Fur- 
thermore, this combined $48 billion pro- 
jected deficit for 1968 and 1969 does not 
inelude the extra $5.5 billion which the 
President requested last week as repre- 
senting additional costs in Vietnam. 

Action must be taken toward reducing 
expenditures and increasing taxes. 
We cannot afford to continue to operate 
this Government at an average deficit in 
excess of $2 billion per month. 
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Failure to act means more inflation. 
Interest rates, already at the highest 
level within the past 100 years, will go 
higher. The cost of living will continue 
to rise while millions more of our retired 
citizens living on fixed incomes will be 
further pauperized. 

For 15 months this administration has 
been talking about reducing spending 
and raising taxes, yet thus far not a 
single member of the President’s party 
in Congress has introduced their tax bill, 
with the result that questions are being 
asked—does the administration really 
want to control this inflation by curtail- 
ing expenditures and raising taxes, or do 
they just want a political issue? The 
American taxpayers are entitled to a 
clear answer to this question. 

Even now with an expenditure reduc- 
tion and tax increase proposal having 
passed the Senate and in conference, 
they cannot decide whether or not to 
support it. To keep the record straight, 
it passed the Senate with no support 
from the administration. Sure, they want 
the tax increase in order to get more 
money to feed the Great Society spend- 
ing schemes, but they are determined not 
to accept the expenditure reduction pro- 
posals. 

As stated earlier, I shall support the 
30-day extension of the excise taxes from 
April 1 to May 1, but before the end of 
this period I will expect a decision to be 
made as to whether there will or will not 
be a reduction in exper.ditures along 
with a tax increase this year. 

The policy of the Johnson adminis- 
tration in managing both its foreign and 
domestic policies has been to wait for 
a crisis before acting. 

The next crisis on financial policy may 
well be too late. Let us not overlook the 
fact that devaluation of any nation’s 
currency is nothing less than interna- 
tional recognition of national bank- 
ruptey. Why wait for another crisis be- 
fore we act on this bill? 

There is only one reason why—I re- 
peat, there is only one reason why—the 
tax-increase, expenditure-reduction bill 
is before us here today for final action— 
it is the determination of this adminis- 
tration thus far not to support any ex- 
penditure reductions. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Louisiana is very fam- 
iliar with the views of the Senator from 
Delaware on this subject. However, I 
sometimes wonder if there is communi- 
cation between the Senator and those 
who speak for the administration. In 
many respects I do not agree with either 
one of them. I did not vote for the in- 
come surcharge when it was added to the 
bill or for the expenditure limitation 
when it was added. But it seems tc me 
that the position of the Senator from 
Delaware is clear and that the position 
ot the administration also is clear. 
Therefore, I do not see any reason for 
one to misunderstand the position of the 
other. 

Having heard the discussions in com- 
mittee, in open hearings, and on the 
floor, there has never been any doubt in 
my mind as to where the difference lay 
between the administration’s position 
and the position of the Senator from 
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Delaware. They both agree there should 
be a major increase in taxes. That is 
their position. The administration has 
certainly urged, in every way it could, 
te vote for a tax increase. At least, tnat 
has been my impression. The President 
has done everything he could to per- 
suade us. My impression is that without 
the administration’s support, it would not 
have been agreed to in the Senate. 

Further, the administration is willing 
to make reductions in its own budget, 
which it had recommended, and has 
favored some agreement between the 
Congress and the administration in order 
to do that. 

As the Senator understands the situa- 
tion, it would be the President's present 
view that if he could have the revenue— 
if that were practical-he would prefer 
not to cut those items he asked for in 
his budget; but recognizing the facts of 
life, that Congress will not agree to that 
big a tax increase without expenditure 
cuts, the President—and those who sup- 
port him in the executive branch—is 
prepared to accept a major reduction in 
Federal spending. However, the admin- 
istration does not like the figure the Sen- 
ator from Delaware wants. He likes the 
idea of a spending cut of $6 billion. Even 
that figure, I think, is somewhat of a re- 
treat from the figure the Senator would 
prefer, since he previously sponsored in 
a bill providing for a cut of $8 billion. 

So it is very clear that the Senator 
favors a reduction somewhat beyond that 
the administration feels is prac- 

My understanding of this matter is 
that the executive branch, representing 
the President, feels that if one looks at 
where these expenditure cuts will have 
to be made to get the $6 billion reduction 
in expenditures which the Senator from 
Delaware wants, it would be deeper than 
Congress would want and cert 
deeper than the administration would 
want. 

So if one looks at the expenditure cuts 
that would have to be made, item for 
item, he will see that Congress and the 
administration are not in full agreement. 
The administration thinks there must be 
a major reduction, given the existing sit- 
uation, but not the $6 billion the Senator 
favors. 

It may be that Congress will agree to 
the Senator’s suggestion and make that 
big a reduction, but in my judgment that 
is not a matter where there is insincerity 
on either side. The Senator favors a $6 
billion reduction. The administration 
feels that if that deep a cut were made, it 
would do harm to important programs 
recommended by the administration in 
messages to Congress and which the 
Congress has supported. This is indicated 
today by the action on the conference 
report to return this report to conference 
to provide greater appropriations in cer- 
tain areas than the House conferees pre- 
viously were willing to provide. 

So this matter is something that will 
have to be worked out by good men work- 
ing together, each seeking to achieve the 
national interest, as he understands it, 
according to his knowledge and he dic- 
tates of his conscience. 

There is also a difference between the 
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administration and the Senator from 
Delaware with regard to how the Govern- 
ment could best reduce the number of 
Federal employees. Here also the admin- 
istration favors the objective of eliminat- 
ing nonessential employees. It has a dif- 
ferent suggestion, however, as to how 
this objective can be obtained than does 
the Senator from Delaware. 

In my judgment, as one who once 
served on the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, which has jurisdiction 
over matters of this type, and as one who 
once served on the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, which also would have 
the responsibility in this area, the way 
the administration would go about re- 
ducing personnel appears to me to be 
preferable to the way the Senator from 
Delawar? would go about it. But who am 
I to say I am right and the Senator from 
Delaware is wrong? He may be entirely 
right. But all I say is that these are pro- 
cedures for doing something, about 
which men can have honest differences 
of opinion, without one reflecting on the 
other. I pray that the man who is right 
will prevail, and that the good Lord will 
protect me from my own mistakes if Iam 
in error. All I can do is my best as the 
good Lord gives me the light to see it, 
which may not be very good light. 

The Senator from Delaware did not say 
much about an additional item, which is 
very important, that threatens the suc- 
cess of the conference between the Sen- 
ate and the House in this major revenue 
bill, and that is the amount of obliga- 
tional authority to spend money that 
should be available as a result both of 
the bills Congress has passed in prior 
years and those which it is currently con- 
sidering. It is the view of some of those 
in the House that the present and pro- 
posed obligational authority is excessive; 
that it will lead to excessive spending; 
and that the administration should agree 
to some sort of procedure which will 
greatly reduce the amount of obligational 
authority of the executive branch to 
spend money. 

The Senator from Delaware had in 
his proposal which was in the substitute 
agreed to by the Senate, a suggestion 
which would have had the administra- 
tion outline for the Congress what a $10 
billion reduction in obligational author- 
ity would mean for various budget items. 
As I understand it, those who speak for 
the Ways and Means Committee seem to 
think that is not enough; that there 
should be a bigger cut. Also they want a 
mandatory cut in obligational authority. 

So while the administration is dis- 
satisfied with the proposal for the spend- 
ing cut, and while the senior member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
would appear to be dissatisfied with the 
Senator from Delaware’s proposal with 
respect to obligational authority, that 
does not mean they do not think the Sen- 
ator from Delaware is 100 percent sin- 
cere, an honorable man, a man who be- 
lieves in fiscal responsibility, and a man 
who is doing the best he can to discharge 
his responsibility under his sworn oath 
to preserve the Constitution and preserve 
the Nation. They just feel there should be 
a bigger cut in obligational authority 
than the Senator was willing to suggest 
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and also that the obligational authority 
proposal should be mandatory. 

So as far as the Senator from Louisiana 
is concerned, he is somewhat in the posi- 
tion of the shuttlecock in a badminton 
game, being batted back and forth across 
the net between two contending sides, 
trying to get people together and get 
them to agree on something, as the Sen- 
ator would have us do, after the Senate, 
in passing a bill, has made major amend- 
ments to a measure which the House sent 
us. 
Mr. President, while I agree in large 
part with the Senator, and appreciate his 
cooperation in moving these matters 
along and his willingness to agree on 
things that must be done, I do wish I 
could persuade him that the President of 
the United States is sincere in what he is 
trying to do. The man does not plan to 
run for office again. I am convinced he is 
sincere about that. Someone even sug- 
gested that he might end up supporting 
a Republican for President before the 
campaign is concluded, though it seems 
to me that is carrying nonpartisanship to 
an unnecessary extreme. 

But the President has tried to take 
himself completely out of politics, to try 
to resolve some of these difficult matters, 
the war in Vietnam in particular, as well 
as other problems that accompany it, in- 
cluding the big deficit we have which in 
many respects may be regarded as a part 
of that overall problem. 

So I urge the Senator from Delaware 
to be charitable and tolerant with the 
President in the President’s desire and 
effort to discharge his responsibilities, 
and with Secretary Fowler’s efforts to 
do his duty as the merciful Lord per- 
mits him to see it. I ask the Senator to 
give him the benefit of the doubt and the 
presumption that, while they may not see 
their responsibility precisely as the Sen- 
ator sees it, or recommends exactly the 
same things he recommends, in the last 
analysis they are seeking to reach the 
same objectives he is seeking to reach, 
and that I seek to reach in my way, 
though I am sure that sometimes I make 
mistakes which I would not make if I 
were better advised, more fully informed, 
and more able, as I am sure must happen 
to others also, 

So I would hope that we can agree 
on this matter, and that we can work 
out these differences in conference. It 
has been a long time since we passed 
a bill with as many major points of dif- 
ference as H.R. 15414, now in conference 
between the two Houses. I appreciate 
the efforts of the Senator from Delaware 
to make the Senate view prevail. He is 
doing his very best, as a conferee, to 
achieve that result; and while I did not 
vote for all the amendments, I shall cer- 
tainly support the Senate positions to the 
best of my ability. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to make it clear that I am 
not insisting that the President of the 
United States, the Senate, or the House 
of Representatives has to buy my views 
on how to solve the financial crisis which 
I believe confronts us. I offered a pack- 
age on January 31 which I thought would 
do the job. It embraced a tax increase 
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and a mandatory reduction in expend- 
itures. 

My reason for offering it was that while 
for the past 2 years the President has 
been making speeches about being in- 
terested in a tax increase up to that 
point—in fact, up to the present time— 
not a single Member of Congress on the 
President’s side of the aisle, in either the 
House of Representatives or the Senate, 
has backed him up to the extent of in- 
troducing the bill. The man simply could 
not get his bill introduced. 

So I said, “If you cannot find a man 
in your own party with respect enough 
for the President of the United States 
to do it send the bill down, and whether 
I agree with it or not, I will introduce it 
to get it before a committee.” But even 
that suggestion was not accepted. 

Finally, recognizing that we were drift- 
ing into a financial crisis—and we are in 


one on January 31, 1968, I introduced a 


bill incorporating mandatory expendi- 
ture reductions, which I was willing to 
support, with a tax increase. 

The bill passed the Senate and is now 
in the House of Representatives. I say 
again, if they have a different idea let 
them go ahead and reject our proposal; 
let the administration send down its 
own bill. Surely somebody in the House 
of Representatives will introduce it. The 
House can pass it, sending it over here; 
and if it is along the same lines and 
would attain the same objectives as the 
bill I introduced—namely, provide for 
reductions in spending together with a 
tax increase—I shall support it. I have 
no pride of authorship. 

But we are confronted with the situa- 
tion that not a single member of the 
Democratic Party will introduce his bill. 

Mr. President, the situation boils down 
to this: This administration is the great- 
est spendthrift that has occupied the 
White House in the history of our coun- 
try. They spent $60 billion above our in- 
come in the first 5 years the President 
was in office; and our deficit now is run- 
ning at the rate of $2 billion a month. 
We cannot get any cooperation at all 
from the White House when it comes to 
cutting back on spending, and to make 
the situation even worse, the Senate 
here this afternoon displayed little con- 
cern over curtailing expenditures. 

The suggestion is made that the Presi- 
dent has a better proposal for reducing 
employees than I have offered. He has a 
proposal, but it is not worth the paper it 
is written on as far as being effective to 
control the number of employees. It is 
more like the previous efforts. 

I go back and review his record on 
cutting employees. In December 1965 he 
called a special press conference down at 
the Texas ranch and announced to the 
public that he was cutting the number 
of employees by 25,000 during the re- 
mainder of that fiscal year. That was 
the next 7 months. 

The proposal was hailed all over the 
country as a great step toward economy, 
one that would save several hundred 
million dollars; but what happened? In- 
stead of cutting out 25,000, the admin- 
istration added 190,000 in the next 7 
months. 
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Then the election of 1966 approached. 
The American people were getting con- 
cerned about the cost of government; so 
the President on September 20 issued an 
Executive order freezing Federal civilian 
employment at the July 1, 1966, level. 
This was another grandstand display of 
economy. 

What happened again? He actually 
added another 140,000 employees during 
the following 7 months. Then last 
December—just this past December— 
Congress passed a proposal which most 
of the Members thought would reduce 
the number of personnel by 2 percent. 
Again the proposal was hailed as an 
economy measure. But what happened 
this time? The President has sent to Con- 
gress a budget for fiscal 1969 asking for 
46.650 more employees in the next year. 

In short, we are about to go broke 
on these phantom reductions in em- 
ployees. We are about to go broke from 
the false economy as practiced by this 
administration. 

We hear much about the “promised 
land”. I say, Mr. President, that we are 
in it now, and we cannot afford it. We 
have here a situation where in the plain 
judgment of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Secretary of the Treasury this 
Congress dare not—I repeat, dare not— 
reject the proposal to cut spending and 
raise taxes. 

So what happens? The administration 
refuses to accept the package, and it is 
languishing in conference. 

I shall support this resolution today to 
give them a chance to work out an agree- 
ment, but I do expect it to be worked 
out during the remainder of this month. 
That is time enough. If the House is 
jealous of its prerogatives and want to 
introduce its own bill then let them do 
so. Let them pass it and send it over— 
the same bill or one which will achieve 
the same objectives, and I will support it. 
I have no interest in preserving the 
sponsorship of the measure. But some- 

had to be done, and it was ap- 
parent that there was not another man 
in Congress who would introduce such a 
bill. I have appealed to the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, “Please in- 
troduce your own President’s bill.” But 
it is not here. 

I say again that speaking of the 
promised land, we are living in the 
promised land, and we are about to go 
broke on the Johnson promises. We just 
cannot afford any more of this economy 
built on promises alone. 

I wish to make it clear again: while I 
sponsored this tax increase, coupled with 
a bona fide expenditure reduction I will 
not support it when it comes out of con- 
ference if the expenditure reduction pro- 
visions are deleted or eliminated. Hav- 
ing made that clear, I see no need for 
debating the issue for 3 months or 6 
months. The time has come for Congress 
to put up or shut up. The time to act is 
now, or it may be too late. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the joint 

_resolution. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1223) 
was ordered to a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Florida 
that for long hours the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hansen] has been wait- 
ing for the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
yield to me simply to make an announce- 
ment? 

Mr, HANSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
already been in touch with Representa- 
tive Manon, the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of 
Representatives and chairman of the 
House conferees on the matter of the 
conference on the supplemental appro- 
priation bill. 

As soon as the Chair announced that 
I had been appointed as chairman of the 
Senate conferees, I immediately put in 
a call for Representative MAHON. I am 
sorry to report, in spite of the fact that 
I had hoped we could have a conference 
in the morning, that Representative 
Manon advised me there will be no quo- 
rum available in the House in the morn- 
ing. The House has already been released 
except for a pro forma meeting tomor- 
row. 

Representative MAHON advised me also, 
that the conferees, for the most part, are 
gone and that there is no way for us to 
have a conference on the supplemental 
bill until after April 22, the day on 
which the House will return. 

I regret to make this announcement, 
but I thought that in respect to the 
various Senate conferees I should get this 
word to them as quickly as I can. 

I ask the secretaries on both the ma- 
jority and minority sides to please ad- 
vise the conferees concerning that situa- 
tion. There can be no conference on the 
supplemental bill until April 22 or there- 
after. 

I thank my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], 
for yielding. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


TRIBUTE TO RETIRING POST- 
MASTER GENERAL AND NEW AP- 
POINTEE 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina 
without losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
just commented about the country going 
broke. I do not wish to dispute or argue 
that particular point, but I think there is 
a notable exception with respect to fac- 
ing up to fiscal responsibility, and that 
is that during the past year, with respect 
to the Post Office affairs of this Nation, 
Congress raised the postal rates by $1 
billion. 

I believe that Congress acted wisely in 
raising the postal rates by $1 billion and 
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putting the Postal Department on a busi- 
nesslike basis. I believe that we have done 
so as an accolade and approval of the 
policies and leadership of Larry O’Brien 
who, in my judgment, has been the 
greatest Postmaster General of all times. 

We have just heard the announcement 
of the resignation of Larry O’Brien as 
Postmaster General. 

Succeeding him, the President has an- 
nounced his intention to appoint Mr. 
Marvin Watson. Mr. Watson comes to 
the executive branch of the Government 
with executive ability. I commend Pres- 
ident Johnson for his choice of a very 
worthy successor for Postmaster General 
O’Brien. 

All Members of the Senate are very 
familiar with Mr. Watson’s dedication to 
every task he undertakes. He is one of 
those people who never knows a time 
clock and believes that every problem 
should receive constant attention until it 
is resolved. This is the type of job in- 
volved in the position of Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. Watson is an able administrator. 
The office of Postmaster General requires 
a talent for administration. 

Mr. Watson is personable, and the 
Postmaster General must be personable. 

Mr. Watson is an innovator and the 
job of moving our country’s mail, re- 
quires our constant innovation. 

In my opinion, Mr. Watson will make 
an excellent Postmaster General. 

I commend the President on his choice 
and urge that the Senate give speedy 
confirmation to this appointment. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming for yielding. 


CRISIS IN OUR COUNTRYSIDE 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, there is 
a growing awareness that the crisis of 
our cities is really a reflection of the 
crisis of our countryside. 

As John Fischer, of Harper’s magazine, 
said recently: 

So far attention has been focused almost 
entirely on one end of the river of migration; 
the cities, where it ends up. That is where 
the trouble is noisiest and most visible. 


Mr. Fischer goes on: 

The woes of the cities almost certainly are 
insoluble, therefore, so long as they con- 
tinue to import poverty on an unlimited 
basis. Their only apparent hope of salvation 
is, first of all, to halt the stream of migra- 
tion and then, eventually, to reverse the 
flow. 


Thus, Mr. President, I shall speak of 
ways to combat the grave ills of urban 
America today, by speaking for the needs 
and aspirations of sparsely settled areas, 
rural districts, places of declining popu- 
lation. In a very direct way, the steps 
which we can take now to hold people 
in, and attract people to, Wyoming and 
other sparsely settled areas, are steps 
toward stabilizing and then solving our 
urban ills. 

Let us consider briefiy the overall pic- 
ture of the outmigration from the 
countryside since 1950. From 1950 to 1960, 
a net total of 4.6 million Americans 
moved away from rural counties. Rural 
population for the decade actually fell 
some 400,000 overall, while the country 
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as a whole increased by 28 million per- 
sons. Since 1960, it has been estimated 
that the outmigration has averaged 
804,000 per year—or about 5.5 million 
people in 7 years. 

Who are these migrants? Briefly, they 
are the young, the best educated, the 
least educated, and southern Negroes. 
They come from both farm and nonfarm 
occupations. 

During the 1950's, 60 percent of the 
people leaving our rural areas were under 
20 years of age. As Alice C. Kinkead, of 
the Legislative Reference Service, points 
out in her excellent paper, “Rural to 
Urban Migration in the United States”: 

Rural areas tend to lose permanently many 
young people who earn college degrees, since 
jobs for which a college education is nec- 
essary are generally found in urban areas. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Miss Kinkead’s paper be 
placed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, at the 
same time, those whose skills have not 
adapted to changes in the rural econ- 
omy, together with small-scale farmers 
who are below average in education, 
wealth, or management skills, also mi- 
grate to the cities in search of better 
opportunities. Thus, the best and the 
least educated lead the depopulation of 
our rural areas. 

The youth of outmigrants, moreover, 
leads to a distortion in the structure of 
the remaining population. We find a 
shortage of adults in the working age 
brackets, and a small proportion of 
young families to stabilize the rural pop- 
ulation. 

What we have, then, is a vicious circle. 
Rural areas continue to lose population 
because the young leave; but rural life 
is less attractive because there are so few 
young people to fill jobs, to form com- 
munity life, to raise children. This vicious 
circle—if I may change my metaphor— 
meshes with that of urban overcrowding 
much like two gears mesh. 

My own State of Wyoming, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has lost population since 1960. 
This is a reversal of earlier trends, and 
there is reason to believe that it is a 
temporarily reversal. But what has hap- 
pened in Wyoming is instructive. 

Between 1950 and 1960, Wyoming’s 
population increased by about 40,000, or 
13.4 percent. But at the same time, the 
population in rural areas—outside the 
larger towns and cities—decreased by 
about 3,400, or 2.3 percent. Since 1960, 
Wyoming’s population has actually 
dropped an estimated 15,000, or 4.6 per- 
cent. Of this decline, nearly all can be 
attributed to rural areas. The Wyoming 
Department of Agriculture estimates the 
State will lose 100 farms during 1968. 

There are two sides to this problem in 
our sparsely populated State. On the one 
hand is the continued decline in agricul- 
ture. This is a several sided problem. 

During the last two decades many 
farm operating costs have increased 
some 80 percent, while agricultural prod- 
ucts are selling at about the same price 
level they were 20 years ago. Simply, 
many in agriculture are going broke. 
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Great advances in mechanization and 
technology have increased agricultural 
output. Fewer people are required to hoe 
the corn and pick the cotton. At the same 
time, the cost-price squeeze is forcing 
farmers whose labor costs far outstrip 
price increases to mechanize as much as 
possible. 

Another major factor is that Federal 
programs have benefited larger farm 
operators at the expense of smaller ones. 

But the other side of the problem is es- 
sentially nonagricultural. There has 
been a lack of educational facilities, job 
training and job opportunities, and high- 
level public services and amenities in our 
rural areas. Consequently, those who 
have grown up in rural areas and those 
who can no longer make a living in agri- 
culture have found nothing to keep them 
in the area where they live. 

Up to now, Mr. President, we have 
dealt with these problems in a disjointed 
and piecemeal fashion. Because we have 
not put these problems in perspective, 
many of our efforts have been ineffectual. 
We have, for instance, failed to view 
facilities grants for small communities, 
job retraining, scientific education, Fed- 
eral contracting and many other pro- 
grams and activities in the light of the 
need to stabilize or even further disperse 
our population. A continuing failure on 
our part to take this view will mean a 
continuing inability to deal with the 
crisis of the cities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a thoughtful editorial from the 
Wyoming State Tribune, “Wyoming and 
the Cities,’ be made a part of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WYOMING AND THE CITIES 

In view of two recent developments it 
might be timely to repeat a pertinent state- 
ment made to a Senate subcommittee in 
Washington nearly a year ago, by Lewis Mum- 
ford, noted author and for more than 40 
years recognized as an outstanding author- 
ity on cities and their problems. 

Said Mr. Mumford at that time: “The 
rapes, the robberies, the destructive delin- 
quencies, the ever-threatening violence 
are symptoms not just of bad planning, or 
even of poverty, but of a radically deficient 
and depleted mode of life, a life from which 
both the most destitute slum dwellers and 
the most affluent suburbanites equally, 
though in different ways, suffer. There is 
no planning cure for a machine-centered 
existence which produces only psychotic 
stresses, meaningless happenings, and mur- 
derous fantasies of revenge. 

“On the basis of this wholesale reversal 
of our good intentions I must ask you: Is 
there any reason to suppose that a massive 
attempt by the federal government to wipe 
out the existing slums—however we may de- 
fine them—will succeed any better than 
those we have been building on a large 
scale all over the country since 1947? 

“Is there any plausible reason for expect- 
ing any better results from wholesale gov- 
ernment intervention, under our present 
auspices, no matter how much money you 
are prepared to spend? If you embark on 
such a pi without asking more fun- 
damental questions about the reasons for our 
past failures, and if you fail to set up more 
human goals than those which our expand- 
ing economy now pursues, you will be throw- 
ing public money down the drain. And 
worse: in the course of doing this you will 
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bring about even more villainous conditions 
than those which you are trying to correct; 
for you will wipe out on a greater scale than 
ever what is left of neighborly life, social 
cooperation, and human identity in our al- 
ready depressed and congested urban areas.” 

Mumford, who has studied the cities since 
the 1920s, is appalled at “sprawling megalo- 
politan messes.” People, to have a real mean- 
ing to their lives, must know and understand 
each other and have some identity; this can 
come only from relatively small units, or 
comununities, he says. 

We quote Mumford again because we be- 
lieve firmly and definitely his is the only 
message of meaning and hope for Americans 
today as they strive to cope with the massive 
social problems created for America in the 
1960s by the cities. Quite obviously Mum- 
ford has not yet been read by President 
Johnson’s Anti-Riot Commission which pro- 
poses to do what Mumford says must not be 
done: Compound the miseries and problems 
of the great urban blights of this country 
by spending billions of dollars that not only 
seem destined to accelerate urban disorders 
and disarray, but also set the stage for the 
destruction of our nation as we know it. 

But others have heard; or if they have 
not heard they share similar ideas with 
Mumford. Yesterday, a story in this news- 
paper quoted from a memorandum prepared 
by the executive director of our own state’s 
Natural Resource Board, Roy Peck, that was 
distributed to a Wyoming-sponsored meeting 
of corporation executives and investment 
bankers in New York City last week. 

On a slightly different note, if nevertheless 
preached the essential Mumford message: 
Do not contribute further to the plight of 
the cities by building more plants and fac- 
tories around the already congested pe- 
ripheral areas of the great cities! Move your 
plants out into the countryside where people 
can begin living again, and whereby the 
pressures exerted on the decaying core of the 
urban agglomerations can be relaxed! 

Wrote Mr. Peck in his memorandum en- 
titled “The Wyoming Quality Growth Plan”: 

“Urban decay is progressive, fed geomet- 
rically by uncontrollable population growth 
... Western man is essentially work oriented. 
His job is his main status symbol. He loves 
his job, and he will go where his job is. In- 
dustry then can control urban decay best. 
Private enterprise has it within its power to 
play the leading role in the de-urbanization 
of America—by diversifying into rural Amer- 
ica—not just moving to the surburbs and 
further entrapping the inner city. 

Cities can remain the nerve-centers of 
America, but industry can remove a part of 
the urban polluters—people. 

“For it is not essentially the big plant that 
pollutes, but the people who roar to work 
in their endless cars, who drain their deter- 
gents down overloaded pipes, who burn their 
stinking garbage, who overcrowd their own 
schools, who change their homes into ghettos, 
their incessant noise—it is people pollution 
that destroys the city,” says Peck. 

Suburbia contributes to that urban ero- 
sion, he adds, because it destroys human 
values and also destroys the great and valua- 
ble cultural value, the city. 

“Urban planners and philosophers alike... 
fight a losing battle unless the economic pat- 
tern of the nation is changed,” he says. “Only 
private enterprise can effect this change. No 
amount of housing and urban development 
planning will accomplish this task, for their 
spiral bound vol™mes and heady words will 
gather dust on the shelf while the mayors 
and the governors of states try to get the 
garbage picked up.” 

Last year, quoting Mumford, we said 
America must tear down its cities and scatter 
them across the countryside, a figure of 
speech because literally to do so would be an 
impossibility and probably undesirable. 

But we can, and must, stop their growth, 
their snowballing process, their compres- 
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sion—because to continue to do these things 
is to invite disaster. That, unfortunately, is 
precisely what the President’s Anti-Riot 
Commission proposes to do, and why it must 
not be allowed to succeed in a course that 
is sheer calamity. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, what is 
to be done? Let me suggest in outline 
form. 

We must give the States and localities 
more flexibility and more resources to 
deal with the problem at the local level. 

We must disperse our higher educa- 
tional efforts, and also the scientific 
technologically oriented activities of the 
Federal Government and its contractors. 

We must encourage new industry and 
new vocational training in rural areas. 

We must push an orderly and bal- 
anced development of our natural re- 
sources. 

We must set to work at once to study 
and analyze the patterns and trends of 
our population and our economy, to 
gather relevant and sufficient data for 
sound future decisionmaking. 

The tools for these tasks are right at 
our hands. We need only take them up. 
A number of legislative proposals now 
before us can easily be combined into an 
effective “reclamation project” along 
that river of migration which ends in our 
great cities. 

The proposals I would include are— 

First. Senate Joint Resolution 64, in- 
troduced by Senator Munprt. This reso- 
lution would create a Commission on 
Balanced Economic Development which 
would gather and analyze in a coordi- 
nated way information about the causes 
and effects of the distribution of eco- 
nomic development and population in 
the United States. 

In spite of objections from the admin- 
istration that such a Commission was 
unnecessary, the Senate passed Senate 
Joint Resolution 64 in 1967. I urge that 
the House act quickly and favorably. 

Second, S. 522, by Mr. ALLOTT, and 
other proposals aimed at fostering the 
orderly development of our natural re- 
sources. 

Many of our sparsely populated and 
declining areas are anything but poor. In 
themselves, they have a great wealth of 
natural resources—of minerals, of soil, 
of water, of wildlife, and of clean air. 
This certainly is true of Wyoming, Mr. 
President, and it is true of many areas 
from which thousands of Americans mi- 
grate to Los Angeles, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, or New York. 

Orderly development of viable and sus- 
tained extractive industries is of para- 
mount importance here. I have spoken 
out at length twice in the Senate on this 
subject, and I shall continue to demand 
a policy for the balanced development of 
our great oil shale and associated min- 
eral resources. 

Such industries can generate jobs, 
spinoff employment, tax revenue and 
many other essentials for revitalizing 
sparsely settled areas. 

Of course, the control of air and water 
pollution, the furtherance of forestry and 
wildlife management, and the wise con- 
servation of water for multiple-use end— 
all of these things, which are continually 
reappearing in the legislation which we 
consider, ought to be measured in terms 
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of the powerful attraction which they 
exert to offset the urban magnet. 

Third, S. 2134, the Rural Job Develop- 
ment Act, introduced by Senator PEAR- 
son. This legislation would provide 
tax credits for both the building of new 
industry and for the hiring and training 
of the jobless in rural job development 
areas, to be designated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief description of S. 2134 be 
included at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF MAJOR Provisions OF S. 2134 

The purpose of this bill is to create jobs 
and job-training in rural areas. This, in turn, 
is an effort to stem the migration from coun- 
try to city. The hope is that more job oppor- 
tunity, a greater economic base, and a larger 
tax base will hold people in smaller towns 
and isolated areas. 

The means—the core of the bill—are spe- 
cial tax incentives. A business locating in a 
“rural job development area” would receive: 

(1) 14 per cent investment credit on equip- 
ment 

(2) 7 per cent investment credit on build- 
in 
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(3) Accelerated depreciation—234, normal 
life for equipment and buildings 

(4) Deduction of 125 per cent for wages 
and salaries paid to low income persons, for 
first three years. 

In addition, the Manpower Development 
and Training Act is amended, and additional 
funds authorized, for MDTA coverage. Much 
of this is expected to be on-the-job-training. 

A “rural job development area” is deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture accord- 
ing to the following criteria: A county which 
(a) forms no part of an SMSA; (b) has no 
city of 50,000 or more; and (e) (i) has 15 per 
cent of its families with incomes of less than 
$3,000, (ii) has had a decline of employment 
at a rate of more than 5 per cent per year 
during the past 5 years, or (iii) where closing 
or curtailing of a military installation is likely 
to cause a substantial migration out of the 
area. An Indian reservation may also qualify. 

To qualify, a firm must: 

(1) Demonstrate that it has not discon- 
tinued an operation somewhere else, and 
that it will not reduce employment else- 
where. 

(2) Must create at least 10 new jobs right 
away, and show a reasonable ratio between 
investment and jobs created. 

(3) Must hire 50 per cent or more of its 
initial work force from residents of the 
area; and 33 per cent from among individ- 
uals who have low incomes or have just 
completed military service or Job Corps 
training. 

(4) Provide written notice from local au- 
thorities that the proposed enterprise meets 
local zoning requirements. 

(5) Must be engaged in industrial pro- 
duction, wholesale operation or, if not com- 
peting with existing local enterprises, in rec- 
reation. Retail and service operation, which 
would threaten existing local business, are 
excluded. 

The bill has recapture provisions in case 
of non-compliance. It also provides for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make a survey 
to determine which areas qualify. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, nearly 
everyone agrees that we must have 
more jobs, more training in the skills 
which today’s complex jobs often require, 
and more retraining in new skills for 
those whose occupations are declining. 

But if we concentrate on developing 
jobs and training in the cities and ignore 
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the countryside, we shall lose the battle, 
and very possibly the war, against un- 
employment and poverty. In fact, we 
must take some action which deliberately 
tilts the economic factors in favor of 
locating and expanding industry in rural 
and declining areas. 

The equalization of opportunities be- 
tween village and gotham is a necessary 
step to stop the escalation of urban 
crises. 

One method which has worked with 
some success to create new jobs in the re- 
moter areas of the country is that of 
locally initiated industrial development 
funding, A community like Green River, 
Wyo., for example, might issue tax- 
exempt bonds in order to develop indus- 
trial park facilities. The town, in turn, 
would have new jobs, new people, new 
trade, and new tax revenues. 

Unfortunately, the Treasury Depart- 
ment saw fit to end tax-exempt status 
for these bonds. So far as I am con- 
cerned, Mr. President, this action dis- 
played too well the lack of broader vision 
which still hampers our efforts to attack 
national problems in a coordinated, ef- 
fective manner. I regret very much that 
the Senate recently supported the Treas- 
ury’s view in this matter. 

If the Congress does not review and 
restore the tax exemption for develop- 
ment bonds—as I hope it still might— 
then there is all the more reason why 
we must act on alternative steps to at- 
tract industry to our sparsely settled 
regions. The most promising alternative 
is the tax credit approach. 

Fourth, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
29, introduced by Senator MILLER; Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 22, by Senator 
Pearson; and Senate Resolution 110, by 
Senator Curtis. All these bills call for 
the Federal Government to weigh the 
question of population dispersal in 
awarding noncompetitive contracts and 
in distributing research and develop- 
ment funds. 

The first three steps I advocated all 
require Federal Government action in 
one way or another. But they do not take 
account of the importance of Federal 
spending in our economy. Because Wash- 
ington is the major source of funds for 
research and development projects in 
the United States, as well as the largest 
single purchaser of goods and services, 
even marginal changes in the pattern of 
Federal spending can have significant 
impact. 

A great deal of Federal spending for 
research and development, and for pro- 
curement, involves an element of 
discretion. It is not handled on a com- 
petitive bid basis. Some of this Federal 
money provides jobs in manufacturing 
and services. Much of it supports indus- 
tries propelled by the most advanced 
technologies. Still more of it, directly or 
indirectly, feeds technical and higher 
education, and university research, 

It is imperative, Mr. President, that the 
impact of this Federal spending be dis- 
persed so that job and education oppor- 
tunities reach the countryside. High 
growth, pacesetting technological indus- 
try must not be confied to the perimeters 
of our metropolitan areas. 

At the very least, Federal spending 
which involves some discretion ought 
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not be used to bind in steel the vicious 
circle of urban migration. 

Fifth. S. 1236, the Tax-Sharing Act, in- 
troduced by Senator Baker, together 
with myself and 14 other Republican 
Senators. 

This act would provide a substantial 
portion of the resources necessary for 
the States to meet head on the crises of 
rural decline and urban explosion. 

We shall delude ourselves and betray 
much of our American heritage as well 
if we think we can meet these crises with 
Washington-based policies alone. During 
the past 30 years, we have too often for- 
gotten the importance of diversity and 
local initiative. To reverse the crushing 
centralization of our population, we must 
reverse the tide of centralization of our 
Government. 

Mr. Fischer, in his Harper’s piece, put 
the case better than I ever could. He 
said: 

Most of the rural states, as they are now 
organized, are almost helpless to do anything 
about the poverty within their borders, or 
the seepage of migration which it causes. The 
reasons for this are many, ancient, and too 
complex to discuss in detail here. They in- 
clude obsolete state constitutions (and out- 
moded tax systems 

The federal government, as it is now or- 
ganized, can't do much better. The poverty 
programs have helped some, but they have 
been largely offset by other federal operations 
which are doing positive harm 

The one thing on which all Governors 
agree—regardless of party—is that this coun- 
try can’t be run from Washington. They 
have a professional bias, of course; but in this 
case I suspect they are right. 


Writing of the national Governors’ 
conference held aboard the SS Inde- 
pendence, Mr. Fischer calls its partici- 
pants “doomed men” because they are 
caught in a political dilemma. They can 
try to meet the urgent and insistent de- 
mands of the people of their States; but 
if they do, they will be forced to up taxes 
to the point of political suicide. But if 
they prefer to “hold the line” on taxes, 
and to let Washington’s Great Society 
have the field, they will not meet the 
people’s needs and demands, and their 
political careers will soon end. 

The key to the dilemma is, of course, 
to combine the immense resource-gath- 
ering capabilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment with the flexibility and political 
responsiveness of State and local govern- 
ments. Prof. Daniel P. Moynihan has put 
it succinctly: 

The federal government is good at collect- 
ing taxes and it is rather bad at disbursing 
services. 


Mr. Fischer foresees the development 
of new and exciting governmental struc- 
tures and programs at the State and lo- 
cal level in order to stem the exodus 
from our rural areas and to achieve 
stable solutions to our urban problems. 
But I would submit, Mr. President, that 
these critical State and local initiatives 
will be severally stunted unless and un- 
til the Federal Government counteracts 
the resource squeeze. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Fischer's excellent article 
be included in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A SHIPLOAD or DOOMED MEN 


Man and boy, I have seen a good deal of 
bad reporting; and I have produced enough 
shabby copy of my own to feel qualified as 
a connoisseur. The sorriest Job of news cover- 
age that I can remember, however, was com- 
mitted by the flower of American journalism, 
in massed ranks, at the Governors’ Confer- 
ence last October. 

For nearly six decades the Governors of 
the states and territories have been accus- 
tomed to meeting once a year, usually at 
some comfortable resort, to sip whisky and 
swap notes on their peculiar trade. This time, 
at the invitation of the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands, they assembled on board the 
USS Independence for a cruise to St. Thomas 
and St. Croix, talking business en route. 
Along with them went more than a hundred 
newspaper, radio, and television reporters, 
including many political analysts of high 
renown. Their working conditions were close 
to ideal. The liner's tourist quarters had been 
converted into amply equipped press rooms. 
To move their copy and broadcast tapes, they 
had a battery of special radio transmitters, 
plus helicopters shuttling at frequent inter- 
vals from ship deck to shoré. Dreamiest of 
all, the reporters had their quarry—the Goy- 
ernors, together with their wives, pollsters, 
press agents, and political soothsayers—all 
penned together for a week, helpless and 
within easy range, like fish in a barrel. From 
such a setup, one might reasonably expect 
vintage political reporting, rich with insight 
and sagacity. 

Alas, most of the vast wordage which 
flowed from the Independence turned out to 
be not only thin and perfunctory stuff; much 
of it was also—in my view, at least—down- 
right misleading. 

To be fair, this was not entirely the re- 
porter's fault. Most of them obviously had 
been instructed by their home offices to focus 
exclusively on Presidential politics. The re- 
sulting stories were trivial because in this 
area nothing really happened. The Demo- 
cratic Governors were, of course, stuck with 
Johnson, like him or not. Among the Repub- 
licans, no yet-uncommitted politician was 
stupid enough to pledge himself, at this 
early stage of the campaign, to any candi- 
date. About all that remained to be said, 
therefore, was that: (1) Romney confirmed 
his right to the title, bestowed on him by Al 
Otten of the Wall Street Journal, of The 
Dynamic Bore; (2) Reagan looked smarter, or 
at least more nimble-witted, than most re- 
porters had expected; (3) Rockefeller seemed 
to mean it when he said—like Stevenson in 
1952—that he would not lift a finger to reach 
for the Presidential nomination. But his 
henchmen were henching hard, with confi- 
dential hints that if the nomination should 
float into his hands, as it did into Steven- 
son’s, he would not throw it out the window. 
And the suspicion grew that he stood the best 
chance of beating Johnson. 

For the rest, the press filed color stories 
about The Purloined Telegram and guberna- 
torial antics on the dance floor. Some of 
them made the whole expedition sound like 
an Elks outing. 

In fact, it was more like a Greek tragedy. 
To my considerable surprise, I discovered 
that many of the Governors regard them- 
selves as doomed men. They suspect that 
they face early political extinction, which 
they cannot avoid no matter what they do. 
This is true of men in both parties, including 
some of the best as well as the mediocre. The 
best, incidentally, are very good indeed. I 
got the impression that this batch of Gover- 
nors probably is the ablest, on the average, 
that the country has had at any one time 
for at least a generation. The younger Repub- 
licans are especially impressive—such men 
as Chafee of Rhode Island, Evans of Wash- 
ington, Love of glorado, and Agnew of 
Maryiand. In style and habits of mind, these 
junior Governors are remarkably like their 
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Democratic counterparts—for example, Brea- 
thitt of Kentucky and Hughes of New Jer- 
sey. That is, they are well educated, thor- 
oughly at home in the contemporary world, 
and pragmatists rather than idealogues; the 
terms “liberal” and “conservative” hardly 
apply, since they carry connotations of an- 
cient battles. The bright young Governors 
of both parties are more concerned with is- 
sues which loom ahead, of a very different 
kind. 

The brightest, indeed, are the most anx- 
ious, for they understand most clearly the 
dilemma that confronts them. Briefly, it is 
this. Nearly every state government is being 
called upon to accomplish certain novel, 
urgent, and enormous tasks, for reasons to 
be noted in a moment, If the Governors fail 
to tackle these jobs, they will be thrown 
out—because the voters are demanding ac- 
tion wtih sharply rising impatience. But if 
a Governor does try to do what needs to be 
done, he is likely to be defeated anyway— 
because he will have to ask for a doubling 
(or more) of his state's taxes. To put it an- 
other way, “the great, rancid American pub- 
lic,” as Mark Sullivan used to call it, knows 
what it wants from its state governments; 
but it does not yet know the price tag, and 
when it finds out, it will be appalled. 

Even that great economizer, Ronald Rea- 
gan, cannot escape. His aides aboard ship 
were openly apprehensive about what might 
happen this month, when Californians will 
get their biggest tax bills ever. And one East- 
ern Governor was even gloomier. He pre- 
dicted privately that “a whole generation 
of political leadership will be wiped out in 
the next five years” in the coming struggle 
to make needs and costs meet. 

These blanching facts emerged, piecemeal, 
during the working sessions of the conference 
which were virtually ignored by the press. 
Often they were concealed in the impene- 
trable prose of staff reports, which the news- 
men—understandably—seldom hurried to 
read, A pity, for the underlying story is an 
epic—a major historical drama, which in- 
volves the whole American people, whether 
they realize it or not. 

What is happening, essentially, is one of 
the great migrations of history. It is com- 
parable to the invasion of the Roman em- 
pire by the Goths; and the results are, in 
some ways, quite similar. During the last 
fifteen years, roughly ten million people have 
moved from rural areas into the big cities. 
And they are merely the crest of a flood 
which has been running for a long time. 
When I was born, in 1910, a third of all 
the people in this country lived on farms; 
today the figure is only 6 per cent. In just 
the last twenty years, the farm population 
has been cut in half. 

The tide, moreover, will continue to flow. 
The best estimates available suggest that at 
least two million additional workers will 
move out of rural areas by 1970. 

Why do they leave? Primarily because they 
can no longer make a living on the land. They 
are being pushed off by a technological revo- 
lution more far-reaching (though less pub- 
licized) than the automation which is under 
way in our factories. A few weeks ago, for 
example, I visited a cotton plantation in 
Louisiana which had given homes and work 
to forty Negro families for more than a cen- 
tury. Dreadful homes, true enough, and not 
much work: only about 120 days a year, chop- 
ping the weeds out of the cotton rows in the 
spring and picking the ripened bolls in the 
fall—but enough for survival, with a little 
help the dooryard truck garden. This winter 
thirty-seven of those forty families will have 
to leave. From now on all the work on that 
plantation can be done by three men, using 
chemical weed killers and tractor-drawn cot- 
ton-picking machines. 

Where these evicted families will go is a 
meter of considerable interest to all of us 
including, especially, every Governor aboard 
the Independence. Certainly there are no jobs 
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for them in Louisiana, and precious little 
hope for public assistance. Probably most of 
them will head for Memphis, the first big city 
to the North—and then drift on to Chicago 
and Los Angeles and New York, where, they 
have heard, it is possible for hungry folks to 
get on The Welfare. 

They will have plenty of company. Some 
55,000 people in similar plight will be leav- 
ing Mississippi farms this winter, and every 
other Southern state will add its battalions 
to this army of bewildered wanderers. Nor 
do they come from the South alone. The 
Midwest and every other major farming area 
are engaged in the same process of replacing 
field hands with machines and chemicals. 
Even in California, traditionally a heavy em- 
ployer of migrant agricultural labor, the jobs 
are disappearing fast. Witness the latest 
triumph of the FMC Corporation: it has just 
announced that its plant in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, has developed “a new self-propelled 
mechanical grape harvester” which “will pick 
about twenty tons of grapes per hour.” 
Within three years, it added, “the majority 
of wine grapes will be mechanically har- 
vested.” 

The hemorrhage is running not only from 
the farms. The small towns all over the coun- 
try are being depopulated too. Originally 
most of them served as shopping and service 
centers for farm families living within a few 
hours’ drive by horse-and-wagon. Now their 
customers are mostly gone—and those left 
can easily shop in the nearest city, thanks to 
the auto and the paved highway. (The result 
in human terms was movingly portrayed by 

King in his “Requiem for a West Texas 
Town,” published in the January 1966 issue 
of Harper’s.) 

Meanwhile, Megalopolis continues to grow 
like a cancer, uncontrolled and apparently 
uncontrollable. Already 70 percent of all 
Americans live on only one per cent of our 
land—squeezed into the sixteen great met- 
ropolitan areas—and plenty more are on the 
way. 

A shift of population on this scale is bound 
to throw any society out of joint. But even 
the Governors, from their special vantage 
point, are barely beginning to realize the 
violence of the dislocation—and to think 
about ways of mending it. 

So far, their attention, like that of the na- 
tion’s press, has been focused almost entirely 
on one end of the river of migration: the 
cities, where it ends up. That is where the 
trouble is noisiest and most visible; that’s 
where the riots happen, where the relief rolls 
swell with bankrupting speed, where the 
school systems break down, traffic clogs like a 
plugged artery, and slums and sewers over- 
flow. Consequently everybody—from CORE 
to the Chambers of Commerce—is demand- 
ing in panicky haste that we Do Something 
about the cities. 

At first glance, the remedies seem obvious 
enough: more public housing, more money 
for relief, more training programs for the 
people who stream into town unskilled and 
often illiterate. Above all, more jobs—pref- 
erably in the core of the city where unem- 
ployment and hopelessness are worst. 

At second glance, maybe not. These things, 
if undertaken on the necessary scale, would 
break the fiscal backs of the cities and the 
urban states not to mention the political 
necks of the men in government who try to 
raise the taxes to pay for them. Moreover, 
they probably would not work. On the con- 
trary, they might well speed up the flood of 
poor people from the boondocks. After all, 
if these refugees can get jobs and housing 
and medical care—or even relief checks—in 
the city, that is the sensible place to go. 

The woes of the cities almost certainly are 
insoluble, therefore, so long as they continue 
to import poverty on an unlimited basis. 
Their only apparent hope of salvation is, first 
of all, to halt the stream of migration and 
then, eventually, to reverse the flow. 
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These are some of the conclusions which 
began to emerge from the quiet, worried com- 
mittee meetings of the assembled Governors. 
Four other conclusions began to take shape 
as well: 

1. Although the well-publicized troubles 
of the cities are, God knows, bad enough, 
they are not so shocking as the still-almost- 
unknown troubles of the rural areas. Ordi- 
narily we think of poverty as a curse of the 
slums. In fact, there is even more poverty in 
the country and small towns. According to 
the rough measure used by government agen- 
cies, an average family with an income of 
less than $3,000 a year is “poor.” By this 
gauge, one person out of every eight in the 
metropolitan areas is living in poverty. But 
in rural areas the figure is one out of every 
four. Altogether fourteen million rural Amer- 
icans are poor—and a lot of them, naturally 
enough, are thinking about moving to the 
city. (They are not, as one might think, 
mostly Negroes. In fact, of the fourteen mil- 
lion, eleven million are white.) 

2. Most of the rural states, as they are 
now organized, are almost helpless to do 
anything about the poverty within their bor- 
ders, or the seepage of migration which it 
causes, The reasons for this are many, an- 
cient, and too complex to discuss in detail 
here. They include obsolete state constitu- 
tions, outmoded tax systems, and in many 
cases a structure of government which 
worked fine in pre-Civil War times, but makes 
no sense at all today. Kentucky, for instance, 
has 120 counties—all but a few of them too 
small and feeble to function as effective tools 
of government. (Some, indeed, have trouble 
raising enough tax money to pay the county 
judge, with nothing left over to repair the 
courthouse or keep up the local roads.) The 
better Governors are trying hard to modernize 
their state machinery, but the job is barely 


n. 

3. The federal government, as it is now or- 
ganized, can’t do much better. The poverty 
programs have helped some, but they have 
been largely offset by other federal operations 
which are doing positive harm. For example, 
the intricate system of farm subsidies has 
enriched the big landowners at the expense 
of the little farmer; and by artificially 
speeding up the process of mechanization, it 
has hastened the flight from the land. Again, 
the Bureau of Reclamation has (at stagger- 
ing cost to the taxpayer) shifted much of 
the cotton business from the Mississippi 
Delta to Arizona and California, ruining in- 
numerable Old South families in the process. 
Even the benevolent bureaucracies—such as 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
Farmers’ Home Administration—have been 
so ham-handed, so entangled in Congres- 
sional red tape, and so snarled in inter- 
bureau quarrels that they have, all too often, 
simply multiplied confusion in the local 
communities where they operate. 

The one thing on which all Governors 
agree—regardless of party—is that this 
country can't be run from Washington. They 
have a professional bias, of course; but in 
this case I suspect they are right. 

4. Since neither the states nor the federal 
government is now set up to do what has 
to be done, it seems likely that new institu- 
tions, new structures of government, will 
soon begin to take shape. For this country 
is not about to throw up its hands in despair 
and go out of business. As a people, we have 
shown a remarkable capacity for political in- 
novation. When pushed by brute necessity, 
we always have invented tools to do the job 
at hand—from the New England town meet- 
ing to the Tennessee Valley Authority, Com- 
munity Action Programs, and regional trans- 
port agencies. Already, I believe, we are mov- 
ing into an era of fresh political creativity, 
which may change the whole structure of 
American society within the next generation. 

The familiar frameworks of government— 
states, counties, townships, and so on—will 
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not disappear. In all probability they will 
persist, at least in vestigial form, while the 
new institutions grow up within them and 
gradually take over many of their functions, 
together with new functions which nobody is 
now performing. An analogy, perhaps, is the 
way the nation states developed during the 
late Middle Ages within the feudal system. 
Feudal remnants linger on to this very day— 
England’s Lord Privy Seal, for example—but 
the power has moved elsewhere. 

The first signs of such a transformation 
already are showing up in some un 
places. West Virginia, 
Georgia—imagine, 
to group their counties together into some- 
thing called Development Districts. They are 
in effect super-counties, large enough to 
tackle certain urgent tasks which are utterly 
beyond the capacity of the individual 
counties—notably economic planning to at- 
tract new industries and create jobs. If they 
work, they will be a significant first step 
toward halting the stream of migration to 
the big cities. Mayors Lindsay, Daley & Co, 
should be praying that they do. 

Again, some states are g to join 
together to cope with problems which no one 
of them can handle alone. River and air pol- 
lution, obviously, are no respecters of state 
boundaries; nor does it make sense any longer 
to plan highway and airport systems on any- 
thing smaller than a regional basis. A first 
response is such multi-state groupings as 
Appalachia, Ozarkia, and the Four Corners 
region of the Southwest; conceivably they, 
and their counterparts elsewhere, will be op- 
erating before long as super-states for some 
important purposes. So at least the Gover- 
nors’ Conference suggested, in an astonish- 
ingly far-reaching set of recommendations on 
regional cooperation. 

To cite a final example, the country is 
groping to find some way to govern Megalop- 
olis. Today the great metropolitan areas 
literally have no government, Greater New 
York, as everybody knows, sprawls into three 
states; in the words of Robert C. Wood, it 
is “one of the great unnatural wonders of 
the world” because it contains 1,467 distinct 
political units—counties, villages, sewer dis- 
tricts, and so on—with no central authority 
to keep them marching in step. Its per- 
formance, consequently, is a little like that 
of the brontosaurus, who floundered to ex- 
tinction because he had no central nervous 
system capable of commanding his vast 
bulk. Our other urban blobs—in Southern 
California, around the tip of Lake Michigan, 
along the shores of Puget Sound, and else- 
where—are in a similar plight. Each of them 
is trying, in very different ways, to develop 
a central nervous system; their varying 
outcomes, we can be sure, will be unlike any 
machinery of government we have yet known. 

Unlike some of the Governors, who 
were preoccupied with their own impending 
doom, I came away from the Conference in 
a mood of exhilaration. I had a feeling that 
I had been given a glimpse of an exciting 
time just ahead, It may be a time when we 
find a new national purpose: to resettle the 
deserted hinterland, to discover ways of mov- 
ing people and jobs away from Megalopolis 
before it becomes both uninhabitable and 
ungovernable. It may be a period when we 
invent new ways to govern the modern state, 
as we invented the machinery for settling and 
governing an empty continent two hundred 
years ago. Certainly it will be a period of polit- 
ical realignment—possibly more drastic than 
anything yet imagined either by the despair- 
ing youngsters of the New Left or the fright- 
ened oldsters of the Extreme Right. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, as 
former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, John Gardner said before 
the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 


Relations of the Senate Government Op- 
erations Committee: 
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Federal dollars can be given to a State 
under conditions that strengthen State gov- 
ernment, preserve the State’s freedom of de- 
cision, and encourage the dispersed initia- 
tive that has been the strength of our system. 


Thus the States, together with the local 
units of government under them, have a 
great challenge. If we in Congress act 
boldly on revenue sharing, then the 
States may succeed where Washington 
has failed. 

The river of migration into our cities 
can best be regulated at and near its 
headwaters—at the local, regional, and 
State level. 

We have before us proposals which can, 
if enacted soon, redirect Federal policy 
toward stabilizing our population distri- 
bution. The principal step which we can 
take is to inject new vigor and new possi- 
bilities into State and local government 
by transferring Federal resources. 

For the sake of the youngster in the 
overcrowded, inadequate ghetto school, 
and for the sake of his poorly educated 
cousin, whose hometown horizons in the 
sparsely settled South or West are tragi- 
cally limited, let us do these things now. 

Exuir 1 
RURAL TO URBAN MIGRATION IN THE UNITED 

STATES: BACKGROUND FACTS AND RELATED 

FEDERAL PROGRAMS AND LEGISLATIVE PRO- 

POSALS 

The large wave of migration from rural 
to urban areas during the last two decades 
has been one of the major economic phenom- 
ena of our time. This migration has not 
only heightened the seriousness of many 
highly publicized urban problems, but it also 
has been a major factor in rural unemploy- 
ment and poverty, which though less dra- 
matic than those of urban slums, are now 
seen to be related to existing urban ills. 

Rural manpower requirements are chang- 
ing more rapidly than the skills of rural 
workers can be updated. The 90th Congress 
has shown considerable concern over the 
resulting problems of the cities and depressed 
characteristics of rural areas. This paper is 
intended to give a brief background concern- 
ing the magnitude and direction of U.S. mi- 
gration since 1940 and to outline the Federal 
programs dealing with the resultant prob- 
lems presently in operation and proposals 
being considered in the 90th Congress. 

RATE OF RURAL OUT-MIGRATION 

The latest available figures on rural out- 
migration come, for the most part, from the 
1960 Census and the Census projections. 
Based on that enumeration over two-thirds 
of the U.S. population is now concentrated 
in little more than 200 metropolitan centers, 
and here 85 percent of U.S. growth is taking 
place. Moreover, the rural population is no 
longer predominantly farm—three-fourths of 
the 54 million rural residents do not live on 
farms. 

Between 1950 and 1960 an estimated net 
total of 4.6 million people moved away from 
rural counties. This represented a rural de- 
population of some 400,000 in the face of an 
overall increase in U.S. population of 28 
million. During this period at least 60 per- 
cent of the rural migrants were under 20 
years of age, while the migrant rate for the 
middle age group rarely exceeded 10 percent. 

The net out-migration rate in the 1960's 
has been slightly higher than in the 1950's. 
The estimated annual net out-migration 
for the period 1960-1966 was 804,000 persons. 
According to the Department of Agriculture, 
the average annual net out-migration from 
rural areas for 1950-1955 was over 1,000,000, 
while for 1955-1960 it was only about 900,000. 
Even though these annual net out-migration 
figures are less for the 1960’s than they were 
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a decade earlier, the rate of out-migration 
is slightly higher, due to the smaller rural 
population base. 

Those with the highest rate of migration 
have been the southern Negroes. Between 
1950 and 1960 the Negro rural population of 
the South declined by about 600,000. 


WHO IS MOVING AND WHY 


Both farm and non-farm residents are 
leaving rural counties. Some of these mi- 
grants are well educated; others are not, As 
noted above, southern Negroes have the high- 
est migration rate. This is due primarily to 
their displacement in agriculture by mech- 
anization and the decline of the share tenant 
system. Another important factor contribut- 
ing to the high migration rate of Negroes is 
their search for equality of social and eco- 
nomic opportunity. The question of why peo- 
ple are migrating from rural areas can only 
be answered in terms of these broad cate- 
gories, since it has been found that many 
move for personal reasons, such as a relative 
recently moving to an urban area or better 
urban educational opportunities. It, there- 
fore, cannot be assumed that job opportunity 
is the primary reason for rural out-migration 
nor that simply creating rural jobs is the 
answer to stopping rural to urban migration. 
(See Appendix.) 

Rural areas tend to permanently lose many 
young people who hold college diplomas, 
since jobs for which a college education is 
necessary are for the most part in urban 
areas. Beyond this normal rural loss, the 
questions of whether the “best” of the youth 
are leaving has not been answered. While 
many well educated do leave, many other ad- 
vantaged youths stay, since the remaining 
rural opportunities in stable or declining 
areas are most readily available to families 
who own businesses or have ample resources 
of land and capital. 

The agricultural or farmer out-migration 
has generally been among the small-scale 
producers who are below average in educa- 
tion, wealth or management ability, and who 
are attracted by the possibilities of higher 
wages and other advantages of urban work 
and living. 

Paradoxically, both the best educated and 
the least educated have the strongest mo- 
tives for leaving rural areas, 

As one would expect, according to the 
Census Bureau, the most common migrant 
is between the ages of 18 and 29—a young 
person, just out of school (either grad- 
uate or drop-out) who must find a job. (1967 
Manpower Report projections estimate the 
out-migration percent for 1960-1970 for this 
age group to be 34.2 percent.) He thus mi- 
grates to where job opportunities are better. 
The middle age migrant is less common 
since at that age the benefits of moving are 
generally less. 

This high rate of rural youth out-migra- 
tion has in recent years led to a distortion 
of the age structure of rural populations, 
resulting in a comparative shortage of adults 
in the working age brackets. This is particu- 
larly true of the farm population. Births have 
also declined in rural areas due to the high 
percentage of young migrants. Therefore, in 
many rural counties the absolute popula- 
tion decline is often due to natural causes— 
more deaths than births. 

Little else is known about the character- 
istics of the migrants. There are virtually 
no data for rural non-farm migration and 
very little information on where the farmer 
migrant actually went. 

WHAT IS KNOWN ABOUT WHERE MIGRANTS 

SETTLE 

By comparing Department of Commerce 
residence data for April 1955 and April 1960, 
it was possible to ascertain who, in the in- 
terim, had departed from the following three 
predominantly rural areas: the heart of 
Southern Appalachian coal fields (consisting 
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of parts of West Virginia, Virginia and Ken- 
tucky); the Mississippi delta subregion (con- 
sisting of parts of Missouri, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi); and the South Central 
Corn Belt (consisting of parts of Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Illinois). 

It is believed that most of the migrants 
from the Appalachian area went north to in- 
dustrial centers or northeast across the 
mountains. The most frequent metropolitan 
destinations of some 62 percent of these 
migrants were cities in the Midwest and 
Middle Atlantic States: Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Dayton, Detroit, Chicago, 
Washington, D.C., Baltimore, New York and 
Norfolk. It is estimated that by 1960, 50 to 
55 percent of the rural youth between the 
ages of 10 to 17 years had moved away from 
West Virginia's rural areas. This appears to 
be characteristic of most of the Appalachian 
plateau. 

Migrants from the Mississippi delta sub- 
region also favored metropolitan centers. Ap- 
proximately a fourth moved north into the 
Midwest, primarily to Chicago and St. Louis. 
About a tenth migrated to the Pacific Coast, 
notably Los Angeles. The remaining Missis- 
sippi migrants settled largely in Memphis, 
Detroit, Houston and Dallas. At least 60 per- 
cent of these migrants from Mississippi were 
Negroes, their departure mainly prompted by 
agricultural mechanization. 

The majority of those changing residence 
in the South Central Corn Belt simply moved 
within the region, with nearly a half moving 
only to another part of their home State. 
Many went to Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas 
City, but a lower proportion of the total 
migrants moved to metropolitan centers 
than in the case of the other two regions. 

Nevertheless, a factor common among 
migrants of all three regions was convergence 
on metropolitan areas. Groups of predomi- 
nantly urban counties gained population. 
The gains, however, were not sharpest in the 
big cities, but in the less urbanized counties, 
suburbs and middle sized cities. Over the 
last five years, the decline in employment op- 
portunities for blue collar workers in the 
industrial North has tended to discourage 
migration to that area. 

The Department of Commerce has esti- 
mated the net migration by color and region 
for the period 1950-1960. The rate of Negro 
out-migration from the South for this period 
Was approximately 14.1 percent or 1,457,000 
persons, compared to a net in-migration of 
1 percent or 52,000 for whites. The North- 
east and North Central appear to have re- 
ceived the largest number of these Negro 
migrants; a net figure of 558,000 or 23.8 per- 
cent of the Negro migrants settled in the 
North Central, accounting for 23.8 percent 
of the Negro population there, as opposed 
to a white net out-migration of 679,000 or 
1.6 percent of the white population there. 
Whites also migrated from the Northeast 
at a rate of 0.6 percent or 206,000, whereas 
Negroes settled in the Northeast for a net 
increase of 541,000 persons, or 26 percent of 
the Negro population there. Both Negroes 
and whites had net in-migration rates for 
the Western States of 39 percent and 18.4 
percent respectively. However, in absolute 
figures, 3,036,000 more whites than Negroes 
migrated to the West. 

PROGRAMS TO AID RURAL AREAS 

The 1965 Manpower Report of the Presi- 
dent noted that rural dwellers are on the 
whole less educated or well trained to com- 
pete successfully in our modern, urbanized 
society. Therefore, the Report suggested 
there is a particular necessity to identify and 
train the rural migrant before he moves or 
to provide adequate jobs in rural areas where 
the potential migrant is located. The Fed- 
eral programs presently in operation are de- 
signed to this end. 

1. The purpose of the Area Redevelopment 
Act of 1961 (ARA) is to redevelop low income 
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areas where persistent unemployment and 
underemployment exist. The development of 
physical plants and industrial expansion is 
encouraged in an effort to reduce out-migra- 
tion. Occupational training is provided under 
the program, and some 65,000 new jobs were 
created in rural areas by the time of the 
s termination in 1965. 

2. The Public Works and Economic Devel- 
opment Act of 1965 replaced the ARA and 
emphasized multi-county redevelopment 
and established regional planning for groups 
of States which are geographically, cultur- 
ally, historically and economically related. 
There are five of these multi-state regions: 
New England, the Upper Great Lakes, the 
Ozarks, the Coastal Plains, and the Four Cor- 
ners (which includes adjoining parts of New 
Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, and Utah). 

3. The Appalachian Regional Development 
Act of 1965 established a Federal-State com- 
mission to formulate coordinated programs 
for overall development of the region, to pro- 
vide the basic facilities essential to regional 
growth and development of human resources 
and to encourage private investment and 
individual initiative. Under the auspices of 
the Act, construction has begun on a 2,350- 
mile highway network to facilitate mobility 
of the region’s labor supply. In addition, 
plans and guidelines have been developed for 
a multi-county health demonstration pro- 
gram consisting of construction of hospitals, 
clinics, health centers and nursing homes. 
Construction of some 40 vocational and tech- 
nical schools has begun, and an Educational 
Advisory Commission has been established to 
evaluate the quantity and quality of the 
region’s educational facilities. 

4. There are, in addition to the above 
mentioned programs, numerous rural com- 
munity programs formulated under Title II 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
such as Community Action Programs (CAP). 
Moreover, the Manpower Development Train- 
ing Act offers opportunities to many rural 
residents. Federal services are also extended 
to rural areas through the Farmers Home 
Administration, the Extension Service and 
the Federal Employment Service. 


FUTURE CONSIDERATIONS 


There are two primary factors which will 
tend to influence the future rate and direc- 
tion of rural migration. First, the bulk of 
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changes in the agricultural industry has now 
taken place. The rate of change from this 
reduced base can remain high for another 
decade or so, but the absolute change will 
de less. 

Secondly, there are indications of some 
modifying factors of a growth nature for the 
presently depopulating areas. The spreading 
peripheries of metropolitan centers will bring 
more rural districts into urban commuting 
distance, and Federal programs put into op- 
eration since 1961 will tend to aid develop- 
ment of nonagricultural rural areas. These 
programs will no doubt ease further rural 
out-migration. It should be noted, however, 
that rural out-migration has in fact resulted 
in two separate sets of problems: those for 
redevelopment of depopulated rural areas, 
and assimilation of the migrants in urban 
centers. Both sets of problems will require 
extensive study and treatment. 


PROPOSALS IN THE 90TH CONGRESS 


There are numerous bills pending in the 
90th Congress directed toward dealing with 
the rural-urban migration problem. These 
proposals can be classified in three main 
categories: job development incentive pro- 
grams; rural job development programs; and 
urban employment opportunities develop- 

ment programs. 

Ten job development incentive bills have 
been introduced in the House, They are for 
the most part identical to H.R. 9032, intro- 
duced by Congressman Burton of Utah, 
which directs the Secretary of Agriculture 
to designate as job development areas those 
areas in which he finds a county with more 
than 25 percent of the family residents 
earning incomes under $3,000 a year; an 
Indian reservation; or substantial out-migra- 
tion due to curtailment of defense installa- 
tions. The bill provides for certification of 
special tax treatment for new plants moving 
into the area, and in certain cases, an addi- 
tional 7 percent investment tax credit and 
allowance for deduction and amortization 
of development facilities for a period of 60 
months. 

This bill and others similar to it are 
designed to provide tax incentives applicable 
only to new businesses entering the less de- 
veloped areas of the U.S. with the intention 
of offering sufficient enticement to get busi- 
nesses to locate rurally, rather than in de- 
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There are four rural job development bills 
in the House and one in the Senate, S. 2134, 
introduced by Senator Pearson. These bills 
are similar to the job development incentive 
bills in that they offer tax incentives to busi- 
nesses locating In certain designated rural 
job development areas—the criteria for 
designated rural areas differ, however. The 
Pearson bill is more inclusive and broader 
in scope in that it includes all those counties 
not included in the Bureau of the Budget 
standard metropolitan statistical areas, or 
containing no city over 50,000 or where 
more than 15 percent of the resident families 
have incomes under $3,000 a year. Further- 
more, a county can be a designated job devel- 
opment area if it has experienced a decline 
in employment for 5 years at an annual 
rate of more than 5 percent, or is an Indian 
reservation, or an area experiencing sub- 
stantial out-migration due to defense in- 
stallation curtailments. 

The Pearson bill, like the other rural job 
development bills, goes further than the job 
incentive bills by providing for job train- 
ing program allowances and further tax in- 
centives to those businesses hiring a certain 
percentage of their staff locally. 

Sponsors of these rural job development 
bills claim they have a dual . They 
are designed not only to stimulate rural de- 
velopment but to ease the migration to urban 
centers—perhaps even stimulate a slight re- 
verse flow of urban to rural migration. 

There are 15 urban employment oppor- 
tunity development bills in the House and 
one in the Senate, S. 


certification of program * or for low 
income employees residing in such poverty 
areas and not previously employed. The bill 
also authorizes $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1968 
for job training assistance. Under this bill, 
the Secretaries of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; Labor; Commerce; and Housing and 
Urban Development 3 eligibility and 


demographic adjustment stemming from veloped metropolitan areas. authorize training assistance. 
APPENDIX 
TABLE H.—REASON FOR MIGRATING: LABOR FORCE STATUS OF MIGRANTS JUST BEFORE MOVE, BY AGE 
[Percent distribution] 
Total Reason for migrating 
Labor force status just before move, and age 
ber Percent To take a To look for Job transfer Better Marriage and Other! Not 
job work family available 

100 29.5 11.9 8.1 10.9 14.6 24.5 0.6 
100 31.3 7.6 11.6 13.8 13.2 22.3 2 
100 29.8 42.2 1.8 6.8 11.9 7.1 5 
100 23.6 8.8 15 44 21.0 40.2 6 
100 26.0 13.4 3.5 6.7 25.3 24. 3 8 
100 27.6 11.0 6.2 9.8 27.1 17.6 Po 
100 46.3 — ES 5.6 IL1 1 
100 19.4 9.4 1.1 3.5 28. 8 36.7 1.1 
100 30.8 n.3 9.9 12.5 10.3 24.6 6 
100 32.2 6.7 12.9 14.9 9.6 23.5 
100 23.6 44.8 2.4 7.3 12.2 9.0 Å. 
100 28.6 8.0 1.9 5.5 11.6 44.4 8 

1 Includes such . residing far from place of work, leaving the Armed Forces, Source: Special Labor Force Report No. 44, reprint from Monthly Labor Review, August 1964, 


and miscel miscellaneou 


inetedes some: persons whose labor: foree status jast before move fr not known. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depa: 
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TABLE I. LABOR FORCE STATUS OF MIGRANTS IN MARCH 1963 BY LABOR FORCE STATUS IN MARCH 1962 AND JUST BEFORE MOVE 


Labor force status in March 1963 
Percent distribution 
Labor force status in March 1962 and just before move 
Total ore * ii ‘niall Not in labor force 
ota: nem, 
5 r Tota! In school Other 
Labor force status just before move, total !__...........-..--...-..- 3, 269 100 82.1 9.4 8.5 4.2 4.3 
8 ... ol Re nae eae 2, 048 100 91.1 5.2 3.8 1.5 2.3 
Unemployed__..-....-.-. 398 100 71.2 24.7 4.0 5 3.5 
Not in in Fehlen labor force. 678 100 61.8 14.3 23.9 13.1 10, 8 
Empl in March 1962 2. 2,267 100 89.6 6.5 3.8 1.5 2.3 
s just before move 
1,919 100 91.9 5.0 3.1 11 2.0 
Unem nemployed 188 100 70.8 24.9 Beat esawewsbenenenae 4.3 
Not in civilian labor force... € 44 100 
Unemployed in March 1962 22 235 
Status just before move: 


employed 
Not i tin civilian labor force... 
Not in civilian tabor force in March 1 
Status just before move: 


a —: — — 65 
employed . 35 
Not in civilian OO See ͤ . eae aN 616 


1 Includes some persons whose labor force status in March 1962 or just before move is not Source: Special Labor Force Report 755 44, Ppt Baal int from Monthly Labor Review, August 1964, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
2 Includes some persons whose labor force status just before move is not known. 
3 Percent not shown where base is less than 100, 


TABLE F.—REASON FOR MIGRATING: LABOR FORCE STATUS OF MIGRANTS IN MARCH 1962, BY AGE 


[Percent distribution] 
Reason for migrating 
To take a To look for Job transfer Better Marriage and Other t Not 
job work housing family available 
29.5 11.9 8.1 10.9 14.6 24.5 0.6 
31.4 10.1 11.2 12.9 12.3 21.8 5 
0.9 37. 4 9.3 10.6 10,2 8 
24.0 8.4 1 5.1 22.4 38.3 5 
40.0 S1 6.5 31.0 14.7 1.6 
16.0 9.5 1.8 4.5 18.1 R 
25.0 13.4 3.5 6.7 25.3 24.3 8 
31.0 13.0 6.3 8.2 23.9 — a N A 


Total, 25 to 64 years . 2,338 100 


„ ET RESEN P SEERE 1,812 100 
Unemployed.. 181 100 
Not ine civilian 100 
In school 62 100 
Other. (267 8 


1 Includes such reasons as health, residing far from place of work, leaving the Armed Forces, 3 Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000, 


and miscellaneous reasons. 
3 Includes some persons whose labor force status in March 1962 is not known, N — ‘Dee any een from Monthly Labor Review, August 1964, 


TABLE B.—COMPONENTS OF POPULATION CHANGE FOR THE METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN POPULATION, 1960-65 AND 1950-60 
Number in thousands, Rates computed per 1,000 midperiod population) 


1960 to 1965 1950 to 1960 
Area Components of change Average annual rate of— Component of change Average annual rate of— 


Natural increase Net migration Natural increase Net migration Natural increase Net migration Natural increase Net migration 


United States Se n a +1, 846 1.3 +0,2 25, 337 4-2, 660 1.5 +0.2 
Metropolitan counties 8, 589 “+2, 436 13 +4 16, 336 +8, 634 L5 +.8 
Central counties 620 740 F 910 131 5 ; 
Suburban counties. 1.855 11185 1.4 1.2 ip ¥ ô 16 12 f 
Nonmetropolitan counties 4,037 —590 1.2 —2 9, 002 +5, 974 1.5 —1.0 


Source: Current Population Report, series P-25, No. 371, Aug. 14, 1967, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE C.—POPULATION CHANGE FOR METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1960-65, BY SIZE IN 1965 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Population Change, 1960-65 Net migration, 1960-65 
Size category — —¼ — — u ss 
1965 1960 Number Percent Number Percent of 1960 
population 
All metropolitan areas .. 129, 313 118, 377 +10, 936 +9.2 +2, 400 ＋2. 0 
72, 182 66, 157 16.025 +9.1 +1, 525 +2.3 
24, 048 21, 884 +2, 164 +9.9 +535 +2.4 
31, 220 28, 604 +2, 616 +9.1 +366 +1.3 
1, 863 1,733 +130 +7.5 —26 —1.5 
1 Excludes Middlesex and Somerset Counties, N.J. Source: Current Population Report, series P-25, No. 371, Aug. 14, 1967, Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. 


TABLE D.—METROPOLITAN AREAS WITH POPULATION INCREASE OF 25 PERCENT OR MORE, 1960-65 


Standard metropolitan statistical area Percent increase, Standard metropolitan statistical area Percent increase, 
1960-65 1960-65 
1. Las Vegas, Nev_...._- 82. 4 37.8 
2. Oxnari N Calif. 59.5 33.2 
3. Anaheim-Santa Ana-Garden Grove, Ca 57.3 32.2 
4, Eanes Ais SSS ae ETE as 45.4 30.2 
% A E S 44.1 26.7 
Source: Current Population Report, series P-25, No. 371, Aug. 14, 1967, Bureau of the Census Department of Commerce. 
TABLE E—METROPOLITAN AREAS WITH POPULATION INCREASE OF 200,000 OR MORE, 1960-65 
Standard metropolitan statistical area Population increase, Standard metropolitan statistical area Population increase, 
1960-65 1960-65 
1, Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif. 727, 000 7. Houston, Jex. 82 278, 000 
Ae iapa e A 671, 000 8. San Francisco-0 270, 000 
3. Chicago, 333233 $ 9. San Jose, Calif. 000 
4. Washington, D.C., Maryland, and Virginia. 419, 000 10. Detroit, Mich. 224, 000 
Anaheim-Santa Ana-Garden Grove, Calif.. 404, 000 11. San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, Calif 217, 000 
6. Philadelphia, Pa., and New Jerse 321, 000 0 Oe O Ne ee RS es 205, 000 


Source: Current Population Report, series P-25, No. 371, Aug. 14, 1967, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATES OF THE TOTAL RESIDENT POPULATION OF STATES AND PUERTO RICO, JULY 1, 1966, AND COMPONENTS OF POPULATION CHANGE SINCE APR. 1, 1960 
[Figures include persons in the Armed Forces stationed in each area] 


ns Change, 1960 to 1966 Components of change 
ee Region, division, and State July 1, 1966 census) Net migration 
Number Percent Births Deaths 

Number Rate i 
195,936,000 179, 323, 175 416,613, 000 +9.3 25, 590, 000 11,091,000 42, 113, 000 +11 
47, 949, 000 44,677,819 43,271, 000 41.3 5, 846, 000 3, 021, 000 +446, 000 +1.0 
54) 669, 000 51,619,139 43,050,000 +5.9 7, 235, 000 3.224, 000 —962; 000 SES 
60, 794, 000 54,973,113 455,821,000 +10.6 8; 272, 000 3; 257; 000 +806, 000 +14 
32, 524, 000 28, 053, 104 44, 471, 000 -+15.9 4, 237, 000 590, 000  -+1, 823, 000 +6.0 
11, 244, 000 10, 509, 367 +735, 000 +7.0 1, 430, 000 712, 000 +17, 000 4.2 
36, 705, 000 34,168,452 42,536,000 +74 4) 416, 000 2, 308; 000 +429; 000 FNZ 
38, 736, 000 36, 225,04 +2, 511, 000 +6.9 5, 128, 000 2, 235, 000 —382, 000 -1.2 
15, 933, 000 15, 394, 115 +539) 000 43.5 2; 107; 000 000 —580. 000 —3.0 
29, 105, 900 25,971,732 433,133, 000 -+12.1 3, 892, 000 1, 554, 000 +795, 000 +2.9 
12, 804; 000 12; 050; 1 17844. 000 +7.0 1, 764; 000 740, 000 2180, —1.4 
18, 795, 000 16,951,255 +1, 844, 000 +10.9 2) 616, 000 963, +191; 000 FEI 
7, 717, 000 6, 855, 060 +862, 000 +12.6 1, 133, 000 365, 000 +94, 000 41.3 
24; 807, 000 21,198,044 +3, 609; 000 +17.0 3,104, 000 1,225,000 J, 730, 000 +7.6 
978, 000 969, 265 +8, 000 +.9 137, 000 68, 000 —60, 000 —6.2 
676, 000 606, 921 +69; 000 +114 86, 000 43, 000 +27, 000 +4.3 
, 000 389, 881 +21, 000 14.5 55, 000 28, 000 —6, 000 —1¹6 
„403, 000 5, 148, 578 +254, 000 4.9 690, 000 350, 000 —77, 000 —1.8 
000 859,4 +-38, 000 14.5 112, 000 58, 000 —16, 000 —1.8 
2, 878, 000 2, 535, 234 +343, 000 +13,5 350, 000 156, 000 +149, 000 +5.5 
18, 205, 000 16,782,304 41,423, 000 +8.5 200, 000 1, 143, 000 000 42.1 
5 6, 066, 782 7852. 000 +13.7 289.090 92 000 tiae Ooo +6.2 
11, 601; 000 11, 319; 366 +281; 000 $2.5 1, 396, 000 773, 000 —342, 000 -3.0 
10, 364, 000 9, 706, 397 +658, 000 45.8 1, 339, 000 000 —83, 000 =.8 
4, 951, 000 785 498 1250 000 +6,2 ” 669, 000 222.000 —88, 000 +18 
10, 786, 000 10, 081, 158 +705, 000 47.0 1, 413, 000 661, 000 —48, 000 =5 
8, 468, 000 7, 823, 194 +644, 000 +48.2 1, 135, 000 443, 000 —47, 000 E] 
4, 167, 000 3,951,777 +215, 000 +5.4 573, 000 242, 000 —115, 000 —2. 8 
3, 572, 000 3, 413, 864 -}158, 000 +46 498, 000 000 —138, 000 —4.0 
2, 760, 000 2,757, 537 -+3; 000 tl 363, 000 780" 000 180 000 —6.5 
4.504, 000 4,319, 813 -+-244; 000 +5.6 568, 000 308; 000 —17, 000 = 4 
643, 000 632, 446 -H11 000 ＋1.7 94; 000 34, 000 —49 000 -7.8 
679, 000 680, 514 —1, 000 =2 102, 000 41, 000 —62, 000 —9.2 
1, 439, 000 1, 411, 330 + 000 #8 199; 000 90; 000 —80, 000 —5.6 
2.275, 000 2.178, 611 97; 000 4 284; 000 134, 000 —53, 000 —2.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—ESTIMATES OF THE TOTAL RESIDENT POPULATION OF STATES AND PUERTO RICO „JULY 1, 1966, AND COMPONENTS OF POPULATION CHANGE SINCE APR. 1, 1960—Continued 
Figures include persons in the Armed Forces stationed in each area] 


Apr. 1, 1960 Change, 1960 to 1966 Components of change 
Region, division, and State July 1, 1966 (census) Net migration 
Number Percent Births Deaths 
Number Rate! 

513, 000 446, 292 -+-67, 000 -+14,9 71,000 27,000 23, 000 44.8 
3,611, 000 3, 100, 689 +510, 000 +16.5 479, 000 183, 000 214, 000 +6.4 
806, 000 763, 956 ~+-42, 000 +5.5 124, 000 56, 000 —26, 000 —3.3 
Virginia. 4, 465, 000 3, 966, 949 +498, 000 -+12.6 595, 000 224, 000 126, 000 +3.0 
West Virginia... 1, 809, 000 1, 860, 421 —51, 000 —2.8 228, 000 117,000 —162, 000 —8. 8 
North Carolina. 4,974, 000 4, 556, 155 +417, 000 ＋ 9.2 675, 000 248, 000 —10, 000 —.2 
2, 589, 000 2, 382, 594 207, 000 +8.7 377, 000 131, 000 —39, 000 —1.6 
4, 445, 000 3.943, 116 -+-502, 000 +12.7 631, 000 228, 000 -+99, 000 42.4 
5, 893, 000 4,951, 560 +942, 000 19.0 712, 000 339, 000 569, 000 -+10.5 
3, 181, 000 3, 038, 156 +143, 000 +4.7 429, 000 191, 000 —95, 000 —3.1 
3, 866, 000 3, 567, 089 299, +8.4 495, 000 214, 000 +18, 000 +5 
3, 511, 000 3, 266, 740 +244, 000 +7.5 483, 000 195, 000 —44, 000 —1.3 
2, 337, 000 2,175, 141 158, 000 +7.3 356, 000 140, 000 —58, 000 —2.6 
1, 956, 000 1, 786, 272 -+169, 000 +9.5 266, 000 117, 000 +20, 000 +11 
3, 617, 000 3, 257, +360, +11.0 542, 000 191, 000 +9, 000 +.3 
2, 477, 000 2, 328, 2 +148, +6. 4 304, 000 149, 000 TA 000 —.3 
10, 747, 000 9, 579, 677 +1, 167, 000 +12.2 1, 504, 000 506, 000 169, 000 +1.7 
702, 000 674, 767 +-27, 000 +4.0 99, 000 41, 000 —31, 000 —4.5 
697, 000 667, 191 +30, 000 +4.5 96, 000 36, 000 —30, 000 —4.4 
319, 000 ; II. —3.3 48, 000 17, 000 —41, 000 —12.7 
1, 955, 000 1, 753, 947 -+-202, 000 +11.5 261, 000 99, 000 -+40, 000 +2.2 
1, 002, 000 951, +51, 000 +5.4 179, 000 41, 000 —87, —8.9 
1, 603, 000 1, 302, 161 +301, 000 +23.1 „000 72, 000 +-136, 000 $9.4 

1, 007, 000 890, +117, 000 +13.1 157, 000 40, 000 o ® 
431, 000 285, 278 +145, 000 +51.0 000 18, 000 +107, 000 +29, 8 
3, 040, 000 2, 853, 214 +187, 000 +6.6 378, 000 171, 000 —19, 000 —.6 
1,973, 000 1, 768, +204, 000 +11.5 223, 000 111, 000 4-92, 000 4.9 
18, 802, 000 15, 717, 204 -+-3, 085, 000 +19.6 2, 348, 000 912, 000 +1, 649, 000 +9.6 
265, 000 226, 1 +39, 000 -+17.1 48, 000 8, 000 —1, 000 —.4 
727, 000 632, 77 +94, 000 +14.9 107, 000 22, 000 4-9, 000 +1. 3 
2, 667, 000 2, 349, 544 +318, 000 +13.5 489, 000 107, 000 —64, 000 —2.6 


1 Per 100 midperiod tion. 5 Source: Current Population Reports, series P-25, No. 380, Nov. 24, 1967, Bureau of the Census, 
3 A special census of Delaware was completed as of Sept. 20, 1967. A preliminary count which Department of Commerce. 

became available at the time this report was being published indicated a population of 524,421. 
Less than 500 or 0.05 percent. 


TABLE 2.—PROJECTED CHANGE AND COMPONENTS OF CHANGE FOR STATES: SELECTED PERIODS, 1965-85 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Series II-B 
1965-85 1965-75 1975-85 
Region, division, and State 
Net change Components of change Net change Components of change Net change Components of change 

Number Percent Births Deaths Netmi- Number percent Births Deaths Net mi- Number Percent Births Deaths Net mi- 

gration gration gration 
United States. 69,816 36.0 104,583 42,559 +7,792 28,993 15.0 45,215 20,013 +3,792 40,822 18.3 59,368 22, 545 44, 000 
28.9 22,970 10,871 -+1,654 5,674 11,9 9,950 5,156 +880 8,080 15.2 13,020 5,714 +774 
28.2 27,914 11,831 —830 5,614 10.4 12,204 5, 684 —905 9,639 16.1 15,710 6,1 +75 
37.9 34,369 12,943 J, 337 9,820 16.3 14,984 6, 026 +863 12,944 18.5 19, 6,916 4475 
56.4 19,329 6,914 „630 7,886 24. 7 8.077 3,146 72,954 10, 159 25.5 11,251 3,768 2.676 
30. 3 5, 513 2,521 +381 1,342 12.0 2,387 1.207 +162 2,032 16.3 3,127 1,314 +219 
28.5 17,457 8,350 1, 273 4, 332 11.9 7,564 3,950 +718 6,048 14.8 9, 893 4,400 +555 
30.8 20,006 8,194 —25 4.454 11.6 8,697 3, 898 —345 7.333 12.2 11,309 4.297 +321 
21.9 7. 908 3, 637 —806 1.159 7. 3 3, 506 1.787 —560 2,306 13. 6 4, 401 1, 850 —246 
42.7 16. 500 6.309 42. 099 5,354 18.6 7,118 2,897 +1, 133 6,936 290.3 9, 381 3,412 +966 
28.2 7,015 2,715 —683 1,486 11.6 3,117 1,293 — 2.132 14.9 „898 1, 422 —345 
37.0 „855 9²⁰ —78 2,980 16.1 4,749 1,837 3,877 18.0 6, 106 2. 083 —1 7 

51.1 4.863 1.528 F 1,675 21.8 2,081 698 H 2,256 24.1 2,782 829 +30: 
58.1 14, 466 5,387 45,034 6,211 25.6 5, 997 2,448 4.2, 662 7.903 28.9 8, 469 2,939 42,373 
19.7 478 220 —63 57 5.8 214 108 —48 22 13,1 264 112 -15 
New Hampshire. — 266 39.4 359 154 +60 121 17.9 155 73 +39 145 18.2 204 81 +22 
Vermont a, 109 26.8 206 90 -7 39 9.7 91 44 —8 69 15.6 115 46 +1 
Massachusetts 1,404 28.2 2, 569 1.227 +63 507 9.5 1,116 594 —14 897 15.3 1.453 633 +77 
Rhode Island 185 20.8 417 198 —34 73 8.2 184 96 —15 112 11.8 233 102 —19 
Pre gre i 2 1.215 42.9 484 631 -+363 544 19.2 627 292 +209 671 19.9 857 339 +153 

0 antic: 
New Vork - 5,481 30.3 8, 859 4,199 +821 2,384 13.2 3,818 1, 988 -+554 3,097 15.1 5, 041 2,211 +267 
New Jersey - 2,915 43.0 3, 531 1,542 +925 1,312 19.3 490 710 +532 1,603 19.8 2, 041 832 +393 
= N 5 1,985 17.1 5, 067 2, 609 —473 637 5.5 2,256 1,251 —368 1,348 11.0 2,811 1, 358 —105 
st No! ntral: 

Ohio 32.1 5,345 2,168 +111 1,242 12.1 2,317 1,029 —46 2,047 17.8 3, 028 1,138 +157 
29.5 2,527 1,035 = 540 11.0 107 493 —72 903 16.6 1.420 540 +24 
31.0 5, 485 368 +184 1.238 11.6 2, 362 1,130 +6 2,063 17.4 3, 123 1,239 +179 
30.5 4,475 1,697 —245 996 12.0 1,962 798 —167 1,537 16.5 2,514 898 —78 
29. 5 2. 175 927 —27 438 10.6 950 446 —67 783 17.1 1,225 481 +39 
29.5 1,910 789 —68 364 10.2 834 384 —87 688 17.5 1,076 406 +18 
14.3 1,257 646 —217 80 2.9 565 322 —163 314 11.1 592 324 —54 
23.7 2, 216 1,073 —78 392 8.7 974 525 —57 672 13.8 1.242 549 —21 
18.0 7 131 —88 36 5.5 152 64. —52 82 11.9 184 67 —36 
16.2 151 —90 27 3.9 159 75 —57 84 11.8 193 76 —33 
18.5 724 335 —119 $3 6.4 324 166 —64 176 11.4 400 169 —55 
20.3 1,113 511 —145 168 7.5 498 251 —5⁰ 289 12.0 615 260 —65 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.—PROJECTED CHANGE AND COMPONENTS OF CHANGE FOR STATES: SELECTED PERIODS, 1965-85—Continued 


Numbers in thousands] 


Series li- 
1965-85 1965-75 1975-85 
Region, division, and State 
a Net change Components of change Net change Components of change Net change Components of change 
Number Percent Births Deaths Net mi- Number Percent Births Deaths Net mi- Number Percent Births Deaths Net mi- 
gration gration gration 
South Atlantic: 

— — 251 49.9 306 103 110 21.9 129 47 +28 141 23.0 176 56 +21 
Maryland.. 1,741 49.3 2, 087 721 +375 791 22. 885 325 +232 950 22.0 1, 202 396 +144 
District of Colum! 356 44. 5 500 197 -+53 135 16.9 207 93 +21 221 23.6 293 104 +31 
Virginia. __._..- 1,778 40.2 2,544 870 +104 814 18.4 1, 103 400 +111 964 18.4 1,441 470 —7 
West Virginia a 81 4.5 748 383 —283 —27 —1.5 349 187 —189 109 6.1 398 196 —94 
North Carolina 1,565 31.7 2,729 971 —194 685 13.9 1,211 448 —78 880 15.7 1,518 522 —6 
EN 31.9 1, 504 479 —211 soo. 13:5 671 223 —109 474 16.4 833 256 —102 
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Assumptions—migration rates will change from recent levels so as to result in no net migration 
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2 Correction g erroneous figures presented in the advance report, series P-25, No. 362. 
3 Less than 500. 


Source; Current Population Reports, series P-25, No. 375, Oct. 3, 1967, Bureau of the Census, 


TARIFF COMMISSION REPORT ON 
ANTIDUMPING CODE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on March 
8, the Tariff Commission submitted a re- 
port to the Senate Finance Committee 
on Senate Concurrent Resolution 38, 
which concerns the Antidumping Code 
signed by the United States and other 
countries in Geneva on June 30, 1967. 
This report is in two parts—one signed 
by Commissioners Sutton, Culliton, and 
Clubb, comprising the majority, and the 
other signed by Chairman Metzger and 
Commissioner Thunberg, comprising the 
minority. 

Both parts of the report deal with two 
basic issues—the consistency of the Anti- 
dumping Code with the Antidumping 
Act of 1921, and the applicability of the 
code to the Tariff Commission as an 
agency administering the act. 

With respect to the first issue, it is 
noteworthy that neither part expressly 
concludes that the code is in irreconcil- 
able conflict with the act. To be sure, the 
three Commissioners indicate that there 
are differences between the code and the 
act, and that in certain respects the code 
would change past practice of the Tariff 
Commission, But they fall short of say- 
ing flatly that the act and the code could 
not be administered in a consistent 
fashion. 

Chairman Metzger, who has the most 
expertise in this area on the Commis- 
sion, and Commissioner Thunberg con- 
clude—and I think quite wisely—that 
it is not possible to decide the question 
of consistency until specific dumping 
cases are considered in the light of the 
provisions of the code. 


With respect to the second issue, the 
three Commissioners take what I can 
only characterize as an unsustainably 
narrow position. In substance, they 
argue that the Tariff Commission’s re- 
sponsibilities are established exclusively 
by the Antidumping Act and that the 
code therefore has no necessary rele- 
vance or application to the Tariff Com- 
mission’s consideration of dumping 
cases. The logical consequences of this 
Position are to my mind strange and 
anomalous. 

Let us assume—as I in fact believe— 
that the code is consistent with the act, 
recognizing that in any case the code 
as an executive agreement could not 
change the act in any respect. The three 
Commissioners are therefore saying that 
in spite of the fact that the code is con- 
sistent with the provisions of the act 
and in spite of the fact that it is in fur- 
therance of the purposes established by 
the Congress in enacting the act, the 
Tariff Commission must disregard it. 
Moreover, the three Commissioners are 
saying that the code should be disre- 
garded even though the code brings dis- 
tinct and important advantages to U.S. 
exporters—notably through the adop- 
tion of an injury standard by Canada, 
and the establishment of fair and open 
procedures when dumping complaints 
are brought against them. 

And even beyond these considerations, 
the three Commissioners would disre- 
gard the code in spite of the fact that it 
constitutes a significant step forward in 
the multilateral resolution of nontariff 
barriers. 

I would emphasize that the Congress 
has itself endorsed the objectives of in- 


creasing the opportunities for U.S. ex- 
porters and circumscribing the operation 
of potential nontariff barriers of other 
countries. It has done so in enacting 
trade agreements legislation for more 
than 30 years, and most recently in the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. Thus, I 
find the position of the three Commis- 
sioners especially anomalous, since it 
runs counter to established congres- 
sional policy in the field of international 
trade. In short, the three Commissioners 
cling tenaciously to their own narrow no- 
tion of exclusive reliance on the Anti- 
dumping Act while disregarding the 
more important aspects of the case. 

Chairman Metzger and Commissioner 
Thunberg, on the other hand, are clearly 
sensitive to these considerations and take 
what I regard as a reasonable position. 
In substance, they conclude that the 
Antidumping Code is an international 
obligation of the United States which the 
Tariff Commission should follow except 
insofar as it might prove to be irrecon- 
cilable with the Antidumping Act in any 
given case. 

Let me quote Chairman Metzger and 
Commissioner Thunberg’s statement on 
this point: 

Having examined those provisions of the 
Code and of the Act relating to the direct 
functions of the Commission under the Act, 
we limit ourselves to the statement that a) 
they are founded upon common basic con- 
cepts; b) they obviously differ in language, 
and c) these differences in language do not 
appear obviously or patently to call for dif- 
fering results in future cases regardless of 
their inevitably differing facts and circum- 
stances. Indeed, we are unable, in the absence 
of the particular combination of facts and 
circumstances involved in each injury de- 
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termination, to assert categorically that in 
such cases their application would lead to 
identical or to differing results. 

If, following July 1, 1968, the Commission 
has occasion to perform its statutory duties 
under the Anti-Dumping Act (there are pres- 
ently no cases thereunder pending before 
the Commission), and a question of con- 
sistency between a provision or provisions 
of the Code and of the Act is a relevant 
issue and there has been no intervening new 

American legislative action, the Commission 
should apply the principles of American law 
to the task of interpretation of the Act 
as it affects the facts of the investigation, 
including those principles relating to inter- 
preting the Act so as to avoid inconsistency 
between it and the international obligations 
of the United States. If this proved not to be 
possible, the Commission should apply the 
provisions of the Act to the facts found, not 
those of the Code, 


This position acknowledges the pre- 
sumptive validity of the Antidumping 
Code—which was signed, after all, upon 
the express authorization of the Presi- 
dent of the United States—while up- 
holding the clear obligation of the Tariff 
Commission to administer the Anti- 
dumping Act in a manner consistent 
with its provisions and purposes—both 
being entirely consistent. 

Also, the applicability of the code to 
the Tariff Commission involves questions 
concerning first, the force and effect of 
Executive agreements; and second, the 
relationship of the Tariff Commission to 
the President. The first is an issue on 
which the Tariff Commission as an 
agency can claim no special expertise. 
And the second issue involves the Tariff 
Commission so intimately as to make it 
an interested party and its view a brief, 
not a decision. 

Whatever honest doubts the three 
Commissioners may have had, it surely 
would have been far more proper and 
constructive to assume the applicability 
of the code to the Tariff Commission, to 
begin to consider cases in the light of 
the code and the act, and then to come 
to specific conclusions, subject to what- 
ever the courts might decide. 

Nevertheless, unfortunate as the re- 
port of the three Commissioners may be, 
I am still hopeful that the act and the 
code can be administered by the Treas- 
ury Department and the Tariff Commis- 
sion in a consistent fashion. If abstrac- 
tions can be laid aside and if concrete 
cases can be objectively considered in the 
light of the provisions of both the 
code and the act, no violence whatso- 
ever need be done either to the act or 
to the statutory obligation of the Tariff 
Commission in administering that act. 
At the same time, the United States, to- 
gether with the other signatories of the 
code, will be able to render the code a 
constructive, growing, and adaptable 
multilateral agreement. This will be in 
the interest of a liberal trade policy and 
in the national interest as well. 

The Senator from Indiana takes the 
position that in at least three respects 
the Antidumping Code signed by the 
United States and other countries on 
June 30, 1967, is in conflict with the 
Antidumping Act, 1921. Accordingly, he 
argues that the code should be submitted 
to the Congress for its approval and he 
has introduced Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 38 to that effect. 

Senator HARTKE’s charges are obvi- 
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ously serious ones and I should like to 
comment on them, especially since I have, 
for the past several years, strongly urged 
the President and the executive branch 
to negotiate exactly the kind of code 
which has been concluded. On July 28, 
1965, I introduced a resolution, Senate 
Resolution 133, to this effect with my Re- 
publican colleagues on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. A similar resolution 
was introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative THomas Curtis of Missouri, the 
ranking Republican Member from the 
House on the Joint Economic Committee. 

The Antidumping Code signed on June 
30, 1967, was agreed upon by most of the 
major trading nations of the world 
EEC, the EFTA countries, Japan, and 
Canada—after close to 2 years of tough 
negotiations. The United States under- 
took these negotiations in an attempt to 
prevent the proliferation of highly re- 
strictive antidumping laws and proce- 
dures in the industrialized nations of the 
world. In my judgment this code will 
achieve this end and will thereby remove 
new protective barriers against U.S. ex- 
ports and international trade in general. 

I wish to emphasize, that before these 
negotiations were undertaken by Ambas- 
sador Roth, the Trade Information Com- 
mittee of his office held public hearings 
during the week of September 12, 1966, at 
which representatives of industry and la- 
bor expressed their views on the possibil- 
ity of an international antidumping 
agreement. It is important to note that a 
significant majority of those submitting 
views to the Committee supported an 
effort to negotiate such an agreement. 
There were, of course, some differences of 
views regarding the exact provisions to be 
included in an agreement. But the ma- 
jority firmly endorsed the principle 
espoused in my Senate Resolution 133— 
namely, that international harmoniza- 
tion of antidumping laws and procedures 
is vitally important to insure continued 
growth of international trade. Among 
those in support of such an agreement 
were the Manufacturing Chemists Asso- 
ciation, the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Association, the Dow 
Chemical Co., General Electric, the 
Aluminum Association, the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, the 
National Council of American Importers, 
the Committee for National Trade Pol- 
icy, and the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

The Trade Information Committee’s 
hearings have clearly shown that the 
proponents of an international anti- 
dumping agreement speak for a broad 
national constituency, while the op- 
ponents, such as the American Iron & 
Steel Institute, the Cement Industry 
Committee for Tariff and Antidumping, 
speak only for a limited group of special 
interests with essentially protectionist 
purposes for their own enterprises. 

In conclusion, I would like to discuss 
briefly some of the more general ques- 
tions raised by Senator Harrke—and 
especially the question of what is the 
proper relationship between the Congress 
and the President in a case like the 
present one. 

I would first like to point out that the 
provisions of the code deal with matters 
as to which the act is silent. The provi- 
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sions therefore have the effect of inter- 
preting some of the important terms used 
in the act. I would like to stress this 
point. The code fills in the gaps, as it 
were, in the act and brings to the surface 
concepts which have to be dealt with in 
the consideration of an antidumping case 
but which the Congress did not feel 
obliged to deal with when it passed the 
act in 1921. In other words, the code 
does not attempt to substitute new terms 
for existing terms in the act or to set up 
concepts different from those in the act. 
Instead, it seeks to articulate matters 
which are relevant to the concepts dealt 
with in the act but which the act itself 
does not express. I would therefore em- 
phasize that the code is fundamentally 
an interpretative and not an amendatory 
document—were it the latter, I would 
have as much concern about it as Sena- 
tor HARTKE. 

Senator HARTKE’s basic assertion seems 
to be that it is fundamentally unlawful 
for the President to interpret by execu- 
tive agreement the terms of a domesic 
law such as the Antidumping Code. This 
is a considerably restrictive view, it seems 
to me, of the relationship between the 
Congress and the President and one 
which gives absolutely no scope, in this 
instance, to the President’s constitutional 
responsibilities. Is the President—as Sen- 
ator HARTKE suggests—really in the 
position where by executive agreement 
he cannot fill out and elaborate some of 
the concepts used in the act, in a man- 
Se which is fully consistent with the 
act? 

I see no reason why the President can- 
not conclude an agreement which inter- 
prets the act in a manner consistent with 
the provisions and purposes of the act 
and then proceed to have the agreement 
implemented in accordance with the act. 
The key question in my mind is not 
whether the President has the basic au- 
thority to do so but rather how he exer- 
cises it and whether, in the final analysis, 
each interpretation provided for in the 
agreement is in fact consistent with the 
act. 

That is why I made the detailed state- 
ment I did about the matter which has 
come up with respect to such consist- 
ency. If it is, then I see the executive 
agreement, and the act interacting in a 
complementary relationship, each sup- 
porting the other and both working to- 
ward a common objective—one which 
was, of course, in the first instance laid 
down by the Congress. In this manner, 
the respective constitutional responsibil- 
ities of the Congress and the President 
are fully respected and fully discharged. 
If, on the other hand, an interpretation is 
inconsistent with the act, then to that 
extent the agreement clearly has no 
validity and the act remains paramount. 
Insofar as I have studied the code to 
date, I am satisfied that it is faithful to 
the purposes of the Antidumping Act. 

I would have thought that it was gen- 
erally accepted that we should do our 
utmost to increase international cooper- 
ation in the field of trade. Certainly the 
code represents a significant step for- 
ward in harmonizing international prac- 
tices in the field of antidumping and 
avoiding the often troublesome friction 
and differences that arise from the ap- 
plication of conflicting national laws. It 
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is especially in this light that I am un- 
willing to agree that the President is 
foreclosed from promoting the purposes 
of the act in an executive agreement 
which does not change, but only inter- 
prets, the act, and leaves the act para- 
mount. 

An important aspect of Senator 
HartTKe’s basic argument seems to be 
that it is fundamentally wrong for the 
President to reduce the discretion of the 
Tariff Commission or the Treasury De- 
partment by elaborating or refining the 
terms of the act. This argument puts a 
maximum premium upon the retention 
of administrative discretion to the ex- 
clusion of all other considerations—and 
this I cannot accept. Surely, the whole 
effort both in our domestic law and in 
international law has been to develop 
through experience an increasingly re- 
fined and certain body of rules to guide 
our behavior. To put it another way, our 
efforts have for many years now been 
devoted to moving from the general to 
the specific and from the hortatory to 
the obligatory and to the specific in an 
attempt to work out the elements of a 
peaceful and productive society both in 
our country and throughout the world. 

This is in large part achieved through 
the constant refinement of rules of law, 
so that areas of ambiguity and potential 
conflict are reduced as much as possible 
and interested persons have as complete 
an understanding as possible of their 
rights and obligations. This is why I have 
felt so strongly that the negotiation of 
an antidumping code would be a signifi- 
cant step forward in increasing coopera- 
tion in international trade. 

Moreover, the agreement is a Presiden- 
tial action which has ample precedent in 
past executive agreements. For example, 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—GATT—an executive agreement 
whose validity has been upheld by the 
courts—in many respects interprets U.S. 
law and to that extent limits the discre- 
tion of agencies administering such laws. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from an article en- 
titled “The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade in U.S. Domestic Law,” written 
by John H. Jackson and published in the 
Michigan Law Review, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND 
TRADE IN UNITED STATES Domestic Law 
(By John H. Jackson) * 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade “GATT,” is a multilateral interna- 


* Professor of Law, University of Michigan. 
A.B. 1954, Princeton University; J.D. 1959, 
University of Michigan. Editorial Board; Vol. 
57, Michigan Law Review.—Ed. 

The author is indebted to Walter Hollis, 
Legal Advisor’s Office, United States State 
Department, who generously read the manu- 
script of this article and made a number of 
useful suggestions. The author is also in- 
debted to members of the GATT Secretariat 
in Geneva for assisting his general research 
into GATT.—J.H_J. 

1 General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
61 Stat. pt. 5, at A3 (1967); 55 U.N.T.S. 194 
(1967) (hereinafter referred to as GATT). 
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tional agreement which is today the prin- 
cipal instrument for the regulation of world 
trade. Over eighty nations, including the 
United States, participate in GATT and it 
has been estimated that about eighty per 
cent of world trade is governed by this agree- 
ment. With the recent completion of five 
agonizing years of Kennedy Round“ tariff 
negotiations under GATT auspices, tariffs for 
many goods will be reduced to a point where 
they will no longer be effective barriers to 
world trade.“ 


. * > * * 


Court opinions. Another factor that rein- 
forces the argument for the validity of GATT 
is that it has been recognized by both fed- 
eral and state (including territorial) courts. 
The specific issue of GATT's validity was 
raised in only one case, but that case was 
dismissed on other grounds. However, a 
number of other cases have resulted in deci- 
sions necessarily implying the validity of 
GATT—particularly in tariff cases before the 
Customs Court and the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals. In fact, since tariff 
concessions embodied in GATT are so exten- 
sive, the majority of cases in those courts 
now involve tariff rates proclaimed by the 
President pursuant to GATT or amending 
protocols. Other than in these courts, only 
seven American cases, and three opinions of 
the California Attorney General, have been 


GATT has been extensively amended and 
modified, as can be seen from app. C. A more 
current version of GATT can be found in 
GATT, 3 Basic Instruments and Selected 
Documents (rev. vol. 1958) (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as BISD). Subsequent changes may 
be found in GATT Doc. IPRO/65-1 (1965) 
(which added pt. IV) and GATT Doc. INT 
(61). 34 (1961) (which modified art. XIV:1). 

Although the full text of GATT is not be- 
ing reprinted in this article, the general sub- 
ject matter of each article can be seen from 
the table in app. A. On GATT generally, see 
Jackson, The Puzzle of GATT—Legal Aspects 
of a Surprising Institution, I. J. WORLD TRADE 
L. 131 (1967) and authorities cited therein. 
For an economist’s view, see G. CURZON, 
MULTILATERAL COMMERCIAL DIPLOMACY (1965). 
As to GATT documents in general and their 
availability, see GATT Docs. INF/121 & INF/ 
122 (1966); Jackson, supra at 131 n.2. 

2 Statement issued by the Director General 
of GATT, GATT Press Release 990, reprinted 
in N.Y. Times, May 16, 1967, at 20, col. 3; 
GATT Press release 973 (Nov. 1, 1966). 

3 See Farnsworth, Kennedy Round Suc- 
ceeds, N.Y, Times, May 16, 1967, at 1, col. 8. 
See also International Monetary Fund, Ken- 
nedy Round Agreements, 19 INT'L FINANCIAL 
News Survey 213 (1967). 

*See Statement by Eric Wyndham-White, 
Director General of GATT, to the Deutsch 
Gesellschaft für Auswärtige Politik at Bad 
Godesberg, GATT Doc. INT(66) 567 (Oct. 
27, 1967); address by Eric Wyndham-White 
at the meeting of the Trade Negotiating 
Committee at Geneva, GATT Press Release 
993, at 4 (June 30, 1967); Chase Manhattan 
Bank, Perspective on World Business, 7 
Wortp Bus. 3 (July 1967). 

% Morgantown Glasswork Guild v. Hum- 
phrey, 236 F.2d 670 (D.C. Cir. 1956). 

1% See, e.g., Bercut-Vandervoort v. United 
States, 151 F. Supp. 942 (C.C.P.A. 1957); 
George E. Bardwil & Sons v. United States 
42 C. C. P. A. 118 (1955). 

1% Examination of any current volume of 
these courts’ reports reveals that the vast 
majority of the cases cite a presidential proc- 
lamation which effectuates a GATT agree- 
ment. For instance, in vol, 44 only twelve 
out of fifty-three fully re decisons do 
not cite such a proclamation, See app. C for 
presidential proclamation citations for var- 
ious GATT agreements. 

1% The California Attorney General’s opin- 
ions are 59-164, 34 Cal. A.G. 302; 60-141, 36 
Cal. A.G. 147; 62-165, 40 Cal. A.G. 65. 
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found which explicitly cite or mention 
GATT.” Of these, four were in state or 
territorial courts*® and three in federal 
courts. In each case GATT’s validity was 
either assumed, upheld, or not decided. No 
opinion citing or mentioning GATT has yet 
been rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, take, for 
example, article VI of the GATT which 
deals with dumping and which is, of 
course, that article of the GATT which 
the code elaborates and defines. When 
article VI was first negotiated as part of 
the GATT in 1947, it very largely re- 
flected the concepts and provisions of 
our Antidumping Act. But with respect 
to the concept of injury in the act, which 
was—as it still is—simply stated as “in- 
jury” and without any elaboration, ar- 
ticle VI provided that antidumping 
duties may be imposed only where 
dumped imports cause “material injury” 
to a domestic industry. I think the rea- 
son for the addition of the interpreta- 
tive term “material” is quite clear. As I 
have noted above, it was obviously in- 
tended to avoid the imposition of anti- 
dumping duties in cases where the in- 
jury was only slight or negligible. This 
interpretation has stood since 1947, has 
never to my knoweldge been challenged, 
and has been consistently used in the de- 
termination of injury in dumping cases. 


% The Shepard citators for all states and 
territories of the United States and for all 
federal courts of the United States were 
searched since 1947 to the most currently 
available supplement in June of 1967 for all 
cases which cite 61 Stat. pts. 5 & 6, at A 3. 
Since GATT is sometimes cited without 
using the “Stat.” reference, it is possible that 
persons who prepare the citator could have 
missed some cases if they did not translate 
a different citation into the statutory cita- 
tion. In addition to searching the citators, 
various attorneys both in and out of govern- 
ment were contacted who might have knowl- 
edge of other cases. 

1% Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton v. Superior 
Court, 208 Cal. App. 2d 803, 25 Cal. Rptr. 
799 (1962) (California “Buy American Act” 
held to be unenforceable because violative of 
GATT); Bethlehem Steel Corp. v. Board of 
Comm'rs, Civil Nos. 899165 & 897591 (Super 
Ct., County of Los Angeles 1966) (also chal- 
lenged the California “Buy American” Act); 
Territory v. Ho, 41 Hawaii 565 (1957) (struck 
down as unconstitutional and contrary to 
GATT a territorial law requiring retailers 
selling imported eggs to advertise that fact) ; 
Texas Ass’n of Steel Importers v. Texas High- 
way Comm’r, 364 S.W.2d 749 (Tex. Ct. App. 
1963) (administrative ruling of the highway 
commission requiring the use of domestic 
steel in highway projects challenged as con- 
trary to state law, the Constitution, and 
GATT. of on state law grounds). 
The Bethlehem case held that Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton was controlling and that the plain- 
tiffs had an adequate remedy at law and 
therefore denied a petition for a preliminary 
injunction, On May 2, 1967, defendant's mo- 
tion to dismiss was granted. The author has 
been informed that the case has been ap- 
pealed. See note 286 infra. See also Comment, 
GATT, The California Buy American Act, and 
the Continuing Struggle Between Free Trade 
and Protectionism, 52 Calm. L. Rev. 335 
(1964) ; Note, 17 Stan. L. Rev. 119 (1964). 

1% Talbot v. Atlantic Steel, 275 F.2d 4 (D.C. 
Cir. 1960); Morgantown Glassware Guild v. 
Humphrey, 236 F.2d 670 (D.C. Cir. 1956); O. 
Tennant, Sons & Co. v. Dill, 158 F. Supp. 63 
(S.D.N.Y. 1957). 
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I have one final thought concerning 
Senator HarTKe’s charges. He—and I 
think sincerely—believes that the code 
should be presented to the Senate as a 
treaty and cannot be legally justified as 
an executive agreement. The executive 
branch—and I think equally sincerely— 
takes the opposite view. I for one am not 
prepared to impute bad faith to either 
side. But there is obviously a very serious 
difference of view on this important 
matter. 

The question is how best to resolve the 
issue. I seriously question whether the 
most effective or indeed the most appro- 
priate way is a political confrontation 
between the Senate and the executive 
branch. The resolution of the sort Sen- 
ator HARTKE has introduced cannot, as 
we all know, force the President to sub- 
mit the agreement as a treaty, and he 
has already made the choice. 

Would it not be far more consistent 
with the manner in which our laws are 
administered to leave the issue to the 
courts, which is where the GATT agree- 
ment was decided? 

Mr. President, after all, it is the judi- 
ciary which under our system of a sep- 
aration of powers is the competent body 
to consider and resolve such an issue. 
Iam wholly in favor of having the Senate 
as fully informed as possible about the 
provisions of the code and about the in- 
tentions of the executive branch in carry- 
ing it out. But I very much doubt that 
Senator Harrxe’s resolution will actu- 
ally help us to come to grips with the 
merits of the case. Insofar as any private 
person believes that, following the entry 
into force of the code, the act is being 
improperly administered, he can certain- 
ly seek judicial relief, for again I repeat 
the act not being superseded by a treaty 
remains paramount if it cannot be con- 
strued consistently with the executive 
agreement. At the point, we will all be 
able to have the benefit of a considered, 
objective, and final ruling on the issue. 

Mr. President, that is the central 
theme I am presenting to the Senate. 
Once the judiciary is asked to pass on 
this matter, we will all be able to have 
the benefit of a considered, objective, and 
final ruling on the issue. Whereas a polit- 
ical confrontation between the Congress 
and the President would result in no such 
ruling; it may result in political heat but 
not a final decision hence the executive 
agreement should stand. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at the end of 
my remarks the minority views of Chair- 
man Metzger and Commissioner Thun- 
berg of the Tariff Commission from the 
Commission’s report on the Interna- 
tional Antidumping Code dated March 
8; a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury to Senator HARTKE dated Sep- 
tember 20, 1967; and the reply of 
the Office of the Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations to Senator 
HarTKE’s comments on the Antidumping 
Code dated August 24, 1967. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the report of the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission to the Senate Finance Committee 
on Senate Concurrent Resolution 38, Mar. 
8, 1968] 

SEPARATE VIEWS OF CHAIRMAN METZGER AND 

COMMISSIONER THUNBERG 


S. Con. Res. 38 upon adoption would re- 
solve, “That it is the sense of Congress that 

“(1) the provisions of the International 
Antidumping Code, signed at Geneva on 
June 30, 1967, are inconsistent with, and 
in conflict with, the provisions of the Anti- 
Dumping Act, 1921; 

“(2) the President should submit the In- 
ternational Antidumping Code to the Sen- 
ate for its advice and consent in accord- 
ance with article II, section 2, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and 

“(3) the provisions of the International 
Antidumping Code should become effective 
in the United States only at the times speci- 
fied in legislation enacted by the Congress to 
implement the provisions of the Code.” 

Paragraph (1) of S. Con. Res. 38 would 
resolve that it is the sense of the Congress 
that the provisions of the International Anti- 
dumping Code, signed at Geneva on June 30, 
1967, “are inconsistent with, and in con- 
flict with, the provisions of the Anti-Dump- 
ing Act, 1921”. 

The “Agreement on Implementation of 
Article VI of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade” of June 30, 1967, was ac- 
cepted on that date by signature on behalf 
of the United States of America, to enter into 
force for each party accepting it on July 1, 
1968 and is referred to as the “International 
Antidumping Code”. 

Article 14 of the Code states that, “Each 
party to this Agreement shall take all neces- 
sary steps, of a general or particular charac- 
ter, to ensure, not later than the date of the 
entry into force of the Agreement for it, the 
conformity of its laws, regulations and ad- 
ministrative procedures with the provisions 
of the Anti-Dumping Code.” The Code itself, 
therefore, does not purport to change domes- 
tic laws in any country. If a country is of the 
view that there is a need to make changes in 
its domestic law in order for it to conform 
with Code requirements, any such changes 
would have to be achieved through domestic 
law changes in the usual manner—in the 
United States through Congressional action 
amending the Anti-Dumping Act. 

It is our understanding that the Execu- 
tive Branch has been and is of the view that 
the provisions of the Code and the Act are 
not inconsistent with, and in conflict with, 
each other. During the course of negotiation 
of the Code prior to June 30, 1967, repre- 
sentatives of the Executive Branch met with 
the Commission to discuss the provisions of 
the Code then under international negotia- 
tion. The then-Chairman of the Commission 
expressed the view that the Code and the 
Act were not inconsistent. He did not purport 
to speak for the Commission as a whole. The 
Commission was not requested to, and did 
not, take an official position on that ques- 
tion, nor did any Commissioner volunteer 
his views at that time. 

The functions of the Tariff Commission 
under the Anti-Dumping Act, 1921, assigned 
to it since 1954, are to determine, within 
three months after the Secretary of the 
Treasury determine that a class or kind 
of foreign merchandise is being, or is likely 
to be, sold at less than its fair value, “whether 
an industry in the United States is being 
or is likely to be injured, or is prevented from 
being established, by reason of the importa- 
tion of such merchandise into the United 
States.” 

The procedure pursuant to which the Com- 
mission performs these functions does not 
appear to be affected by any provision of the 
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Code. The Commission can continue in the 
future as it has in the past to make its 
determinations within three months of re- 
ceiving the Secretary of the Treasury’s less 
than fair value determination, following the 
procedures established by the Commission's 
Rules of Practice and Procedure. 

We have examined the provisions of the 
Code relating to injury, causation, and the 
definition of industry, in relation to the Act, 
for the purpose of commenting upon para- 
graph (1) of the resolution. 

A. Injury. 

Regarding injury, the Code (Article 3) re- 
fers to “material injury,” or a threat thereof, 
to a domestic industry or “material retarda- 
tion” of the establishment of such an in- 
dustry; it states that evaluation of injury 
shall be based on an examination of “all 
factors having a bearing on the state of the 
industry in question”; it enumerates a num- 
ber of such factors; and it avers that no “one 
or several of those factors can necessarily 
give decisive guidance.” 

In implementing the Act, the Commission 
since 1954 has determined whether an indus- 
try in the United States is being or is likely 
to be injured, or is prevented from being 
established, by reason of sales at less than 
fair value. As did the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the years before 1954, the Commission 
has determined since that time whether the 
injury being caused or threatened is “mate- 
rial”, and in many cases has considered in- 
jury in these terms. In evaluating injury the 
Commission has made an overall judgment, 
taking into account all relevant matters. 


B. Causation. 


The Code states (Article 3 (a)) that a de- 
termination of injury shall be made only 
when less than fair value sales “are demon- 
strably the principal cause of material in- 
jury to a domestic industry, or the “prin- 
cipal cause” of material retardation of the 
establishment of such an industry. It fur- 
ther states that in reaching this decision, 
there shall be weighed “the effect of” the 
less than fair value sales, on the one hand, 
and “all other factors taken together which 
may be adversely affecting the industry”, on 
the other hand; that the determination be 
based on “positive findings and not on mere 
allegations or hypothetical” possibilities; and 
that in cases of “retarding the establishment 
of a new industry” in the importing country, 
“convincing evidence of the forthcoming es- 
tablishment of an industry must be shown”. 

The Act states that the Commission must 
determine whether an industry in the United 
States is being or is likely to be injured, or is 
prevented from being established, “by reason 
of” the importation of less than fair value 
merchandise. Neither the Congress, nor, 80 
far as we are aware, the Treasury Depart- 
ment during its administration of the “in- 
jury” provisions prior to 1954, nor the Com- 
mission, has attempted to define or qualify 
the term “by reason of”, which has the dic- 
tionary meaning of cause“. Formulations 
which have been used from time to time in 
other statutes, such as “caused in whole or 
in part”, or “have contributed substantially”, 
or “caused in major part”, have not been em- 
ployed. The Commission has made an overall 
judgment, after considering all the relevant 
facts and circumstances, whether there has 
been injury “by reason of” less than fair 
value imported merchandise. 

C. An industry in the United States 

The Code defines “domestic industry” (Ar- 
ticle 4) as referring to “the domestic pro- 
ducers as a whole of the like products”, or 
to those whose collective output of the prod- 
ucts constitute a major proportion of the 
total domestic production of those products”. 
In “exceptional circumstances”, however, the 
industry “may, for the production in ques- 
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tion, be divided into two or more competitive 
markets and the producers within each mar- 
ket regarded as a separate industry, if, be- 
cause of transport costs, all the producers 
within such a market sell all or almost all of 
their production of the product in question 
in that market, and none, or almost none, 
of the product in question produced else- 
where in the country is sold in that market 
or if there exist special regional marketing 
conditions (for example, traditional pat- 
terns of distribution or consumer tastes) 
which result in an equal degree of isolation 
of the producers in such a market from the 
rest of the industry, provided, however, that 
injury may be found in such circumstances 
only if there is injury to all or almost all 
of the total production of the product in the 
market as defined.” 

The Act refers to “an industry in the 
United States”. The Commission, in the 
absence of special circumstances where there 
has appeared to be a discrete geographical 
market area for the product, has considered 
the industry in national terms. In some 
cases, however, where there is such a dis- 
crete geographical market area, the Commis- 
sion has determined that it constitutes “an 
industry in the United States” for the pur- 
pose of the Act. The Commission has con- 
sidered all relevant factors affecting such a 
determination in arriving at its judgment. 

* * * * * 

The Commission is primarily a fact-finding 
agency, performing its duties by finding 
particular facts in particular investigations 
and applying the standards laid down by law 
to those facts as found. While it may find it 
necessary to interpret the lav in the course 
of applying it to such particular facts, it 
has not done so by regulations or by gen- 
eral advisory opinions in advance of its find- 
ings of facts in particular investigations. 
Apart from those circumstances in which 
the obvious meaning of a proposed statute 
or international agreement is so at odds 
with an existing instrument as to warrant 
a flat statement to that effect without more, 
it is our opinion that to attempt to inter- 
pret law and derive subsidiary standards of 
application thereof out of the context of the 
specific facts of particular investigations 
would tend to result in abstract interpreta- 
tions and standards which have not emerged 
from the factual setting of a particular in- 
vestigation and thus have not been tested 
against specific conditions for the carrying 
on of the trade and commerce of our coun- 
try. Moreover, the Commission would not 
have had the advantage of briefs and argu- 
ments from interested parties in regard to 
the appropriate interpretation or standard 
to be applied to the facts of the particular 
investigation, and thus would be risking, 
through such an advance abstract inter- 
pretation, affecting the results of future 
investigations in circumstances which have 
strong adversary connotations. These con- 
siderations appear to us to be of particular 
importance where interpretations of a stat- 
ute in relation to an international agree- 
ment might affect the performance of the 
international obligations of the United 
States. We are of the opinion that our 
poten in these regards is consistent with 

the Commission’s primary fact-finding func- 
tion. 

Accordingly, having examined those pro- 
visions of the Code and of the Act relating 
to the direct functions of the Commission 
under the Act, we limit ourselves to the state- 
ment that a) they are founded upon com- 
mon basic concepts, b) they obviously differ 
in language, and e) these differences in lan- 
guage do not appear obviously or patently to 
call for differing results in future cases re- 
gardless of their inevitably differing facts and 
circumstances. Indeed, we are unable, in the 
absence of the particular combination of 
facts and circumstances involved in each in- 
jury determination, to assert categorically 
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that in such cases their application would 
lead to identical or to differing results. 

If, following July 1, 1968, the Commission 
has occasion to perform its statutory duties 
under the Anti-Dumping Act (there are pres- 
ently no cases thereunder pending before the 
Commission), and a question of consistency 
between a provision or provisions of the Code 
and of the Act is a relevant issue and there 
has been no intervening new American legis- 
lative action, the Commission should apply 
the principles of American law to the task 
of interpretation of the Act as it affects the 
facts of the investigation, including those 
principles relating to interpreting the Act 
so as to avoid inconsistency between it and 
the international obligations of the United 
States. If this proved not to be possible, the 
Commission should apply the provisions of 
the Act to the facts found, not those of the 
Code. 

We have also examined the provisions of 
the Code and of the Act which relate to 
those aspects of the Anti-Dumping Act 
whose Administration has been entrusted 
primarily to the Secretary of the Treasury 
relating to determination of dumping“ 
(Article 2), investigation and administra- 
tion procedures (Articles 5, 6, and 7) and 
anti-dumping duties (Articles 8, 9, 10 and 
11). With the exception of the provisions of 
Article 5 relating to the timing of investiga- 
tion of the questions of less than fair value 
sales and of injury, these articles concern 
matters with which the Commission has not 
had practical administrative experience, and 
as to which we would not presume to speak 
authoritatively. It is our understanding that 
the Treasury Department takes the position 
that none of those provisions requires im- 
plementation in such a way as to be in con- 
flict with any provision of law administered 
by it. We limit ourselves to the statement 
that the Code’s provisions in these respects 
do not appear obviously or patently to call 
for different results or procedures than those 
required by the Act. 

Regarding the timing of the initiation and 
subsequent investigation of “dumping and 
of injury resulting therefrom” (Article 5), 
the Code requires that an investigation shall 
be initiated, or continued after initiation, 
only if there is “evidence both on injury 
and on injury resulting therefrom”, and that 
such evidence must be considered simul- 
taneously beginning on the date when “pro- 
visional measures” (i.e. withholding of ap- 
praisement) are applied, unless requested 
otherwise by the exporter and importer. 

Since the Act assigns to the Commission 
the task of determining whether injury has 
resulted or is likely to result by reason of 


See Restatement of the Law, Second, 
Foreign Relations Law of the United States 
(American Law Institute, 1965) Secs. 1,3(3), 
and Comment j. to Sec. 3. Section 3 (3) states 
that, “If a domestic law of the United States 
may be interpreted either in a manner con- 
sistent with international law or in a man- 
ner that is in conflict with international law, 
a court in the United States will interpret 
it in a manner that is consistent with inter- 
national law.” Section 1 definies “interna- 
tional law” to mean those rules of law ap- 
plicable to a state or international organi- 
zation “that cannot be modified unilaterally 
by it.” After July 1, 1968, the International 
Anti-Dumping Code will contain rules of 
law applicable to the United States in its 
relations with other states which “cannot 
be modified unilaterally by it.” The fact that 
it is an executive agreement, made by the 
President under his own authority, makes it 
no less binding upon the United States in 
this regard as an international obligation 
(Sections 122, 131. See also McCulloch v. 
Sociedad Nacional de Marineros de Honduras, 
372 U.S. 10 (1963); Murray v. Schooner 
Charming Betsy, 2 Cranch 64, 118 (1804); 
Lauritzen v. Larsen, 345 U.S. 571, 578 (1952). 
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the importation of merchandise at less than 
fair value, the question may be raised 
whether the Treasury Department, in con- 
forming its anti-dumping regulations to the 
provisions of the Code as in its Proposed 
Procedures under the Act (32 Fed. Reg. 
14955, Oct. 28, 1967), will in this respect be 
impinging upon the Commission's statutory 
function of determining whether injury has 
occurred or is likely. It appears to us that 
the answer depends upon the purpose of the 
simultaneity requirement, and the nature 
of the consideration of evidence of injury 
which will be undertaken by the Treasury 
Department. 

The Proposed Treasury Regulations of 
October 26, 1967, require that “information 
indicating that an industry of the United 
States is being injured, or is likely to be in- 
jured, or prevented from being established”, 
be furnished to the extent feasible (Sec. 
53.27). It is our understanding that the 
Treasury Department would require that this 
evidence be furnished, and would examine 
it, not with a view to determining whether 
there has in fact been injury (a question 
which under statute is within the province 
of the Commission), but with the purpose 
of assuring itself that initiation of the inves- 
tigation would not be futile, in the sense that 
it would be a waste of taxpayers’ money for 
the Government to initiate a full anti- 
dumping investigation in the absence of any 
indication that it would possibly result in 
an assessment of anti-dumping duties. 

If the Act is administered in this man- 
ner, as it is our understanding that the Treas- 
ury Department intends that it shall be, it is 
our view that the Commission’s statutory 
function of determining the question of in- 
jury within three months of a determination 
by the Secretary of the Treasury that there 
have been sales at less than fair value, can 
continue to be performed by it as in the 
past. 

* * * * 0 


The re articles of the Code (Arti- 
cles 12, 13, 15, 16 and 17) relate to “formal” 
matters, to international consultative mech- 
anisms, and to the possibility of anti- 
dumping action on behalf of a third country. 
The latter is wholly permissive in respect of 
any signatory; since the Act does not au- 
thorize such action by the United States, it 
is not of practical significance at present. 

* 0 . * . 


Paragraphs (2) and (3) of S. Con. Res. 38 
appear to involve questions of Constitu- 
tional law relating to the Presidential and 
the Congressional power affecting the for- 
eign relations, and the regulation of the 
foreign commerce, of the United States, 
which are outside the special competence of 
this Commission. Accordingly, we offer no 
comment upon them. 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, September 20, 1967. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Vance: I appreciate your thoughtful- 
ness in sending me with your letter of July 
31 a copy of your letter of July 25 to the 
Members of both Houses of Congress relating 
to the recently signed International Anti- 
dumping Code. 

I want to make clear from the outset that 
the Treasury Department participated in the 
negotiation of this Code with the clear un- 
derstanding that any agreement reached 
would have to be consistent with the exist- 
ing United States law. We are satisfied that 
this objective was achieved. 

The attached memorandum, prepared by 
my staff, explains why we believe this to be 
the case insofar as Treasury’s responsibilities 
in this field are concerned. My lawyers have 
also studied and agree with the conclusions 
of the more general memorandum trans- 
mitted by the President's Special Representa- 
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tive for Trade Negotiations, which reflects 
this same viewpoint. 

One thing in particular strikes me in these 
analyses. Because the Code is an Executive 
Agreement, it is legally binding on the United 
States only to the extent that it is consistent 
with existing United States law. Whether 
any particular provision of the Code is, in 
fact, in conflict with existing United States 
law is an issue which will ultimately, of 
course, be open to challenge in the Courts. 
If a Court were to decide that a conflict 
existed, it seems clear that in such event 
the provisions of the United States law 
would be held to prevail. 

Although the attached memorandum is 
concerned primarily with the technical legal 
points raised by you, I feel that it is also 
important not to overlook the very signifi- 
cant advantages that will be achieved for 
American business as a result of the Code. 
The investigation that will take place under 
the new procedures should help to expedite 
Treasury's processing of antidumping com- 
plaints by domestic producers. In addition, 
American exporters will be protected under 
the Code from arbitrary antidumping actions 
by foreign signatory governments. 

Thank you for providing me with an op- 
portunity to comment on this issue. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT COMMENTS ON CON- 

TENTIONS OF SENATOR HARTKE REGARDING 

CONFORMITY OF INTERNATIONAL ANTI- 

DumrPING Cope WrrR U.S. ANTI-DUMPING 

Acr 

1. Senator Hartke’s Contentions. Senator 
Hartke, in his letter of July 25, contends 
that the International Anti-Dumping Code 
alters the U.S. Anti-Dumping law. He con- 
cludes from this that the substantive 
changes in the U.S. law brought about by 
the Code constitute “unauthorized legisla- 
tion by an international agreement whose 
execution exceeds the mandate for these ne- 
gotiations and usurps the legislative respon- 
sibility of the Congress.” 

In the attachments to his letter, Senator 
Hartke states in substance that: 

(a) Article 3 of the Anti-Dumping Code 
restricts the freedom of the Tariff Commis- 
bion in determining injury to those situa- 
tions where the dumped imports are “de- 
monstrably the principal cause of material 


jury"; 

(b) Article 4 of the International Anti- 
Dumping Code also restricts the freedom of 
the Tariff Commission in determining in- 
jury by defining the term “domestic indus- 
try” to include all of the industry producing 
the item in question; and 

(e) Articles 5 and 10 of the Code are in- 
consistent with the U.S, Anti-Dumping law 
in that they require simultaneous consider- 
ation of dumping prices and injury and re- 
strict the institution of provisional meas- 
ures. 

Items (a) and (b) concern questions in- 
volving responsibilities under the Anti- 
Dumping law of the Tariff Commission 
rather than of the Treasury Department. In 
view of this, the specific comments in this 
memorandum will be addressed solely to 
Item (c). It is understood that Senator 
Hartke has also sent similar letters to the 
members of the Tariff Commission and to 
the President’s Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations, and that he will be re- 
ceiving an answer from these sources on the 
points not specifically covered in this memo- 
randum. 

2. General Observations. One point should 
be made clear from the outset. It is not con- 
tended herein that the International Anti- 
Dumping Code will have no impact on the 
future administration of the U.S. Anti- 
Dumping law. On the contrary, modifications 
of the Anti-Dumping regulations of the 
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Treasury Department are presently being 
drafted with a view to reflecting this impact. 
The revised regulations will be published in 
tentative form in the Federal Register for 
comment, and all comments received will be 
fully considered before the regulations are 
issued in final form. 

It is concluded herein that no provision 
of the International Anti-Dumping Code re- 
quires implementation in such way as to be 
in conflict with United States law. In reach- 
ing this conclusion this memorandum fol- 
lows the customary rule of construction that 
where alternative interpretations of two 
“laws” (in this case a statute and an Execu- 
tive Agreement) are possible, that interpreta- 
tion should be followed which will avoid a 
conflict. It is our conclusion, after a thor- 
ough study of the Code and comparison of 
its provisions with the Anti-Dumping law, 
that the Code is consistent with the U.S. 
statute. 

It should be borne in mind also that the 
International Anti-Dumping Code is an Ex- 
ecutive Agreement. As such, it will be legally 
binding on the United States only to the ex- 
tent that it is consistent with United States 
law. The Courts have held that an Executive 
Agreement, such as this, which is not entered 
into pursuant to statutory authorization or 
which is not approved by Congressional ac- 
tion, does not and cannot supersede a prior 
statute. If, despite what is concluded in this 
memorandum, there were found to be incon- 
sistencies between this Agreement and the 
U.S. Anti-Dumping statute, it seems clear 
that the provisions of the statute would pre- 
vail. 

8. Consistency of Articles 5 and 10 of In- 
ternational Anti-Dumping Code with United 
States law. Senator Hartke contends on page 
2 of his letter of July 25 to members of both 
Houses of Congress that Article 5 of the Code, 
which provides that a dumping investigation 
shall be initiated only when supported by 
evidence of both dumped prices and injury 
to the industry involved, is in conflict with 
the U.S. Anti-Dumping law. 

The Treasury Department has traditionally 
exercised a degree of discretion under the 
U.S. Anti-Dumping statute in determining 
under what circumstances it would initiate 
an anti-dumping investigation. For example, 
where the information submitted in an anti- 
dumping complaint is patently in error or if 
the merchandise involved is not being im- 
ported in more than insignificant quantities, 
the current Treasury regulations provide 
that a case may be closed without initiation 
of a full investigation. 

The rationale for this policy is perfectly 
obvious. It would be futile and a waste of 
the taxpayers’ money for the Government to 
initiate a full anti-dumping investigation in 
the absence of any indication that it could 
possibly result in an assessment of anti- 
dumping duties. 

A similar rationale is applicable to the 
injury requirement of the Anti-Dumping law. 
Unless there is some evidence of injury, the 
initiation of a dumping investigation would 
be little more than a nugatory gesture. It 
is therefore entirely reasonable for the Treas- 
ury Department, before deciding whether to 
initiate an investigation, to require that the 
complainant submit such evidence of injury 
as is available to him. In doing this, the 
Treasury Department would in no way violate 
the Anti-Dumping law. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the Treasury’s 
current anti-dumping regulations presently 
require that there be submitted with the 
initial complaint information that may be 
reasonably available to the complainant re- 
garding the total value and volume of domes- 
tic production of the merchandise in 
question, 

The fact that the President has now agreed 
to the spelling out in the International Anti- 
Dumping Code of a policy requiring that such 
evidence be submitted with respect to injury, 
brings neither the policy nor the Code in 
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conflict with the United States Anti-Dumping 
law. 
In the revision of the Treasury’s Anti- 
Dumping regulations currently under way, 
the Treasury Department contemplates that 
a provision will be included, in accordance 
with the first sentence of Article 5(b) of 
the Code, requiring complainants to submit 
some evidence of injury with their complaint 
to the Treasury. The Department, under the 
contemplated procedure, would examine the 
evidence submitted, not with a view to de- 
termining whether there has in fact been 
injury (for under the law this is clearly with- 
in the province of the Tariff Commission), 
but with the purpose of assuring itself that 
initiation of the investigation would not be 
futile. 

Senator Hartke contends also that the re- 
quirement in Article 5(b) of the Code, that 
evidence of dumping and injury shall be 
considered simultaneously, is in conflict with 
that section of the U.S. Anti-Dumping Act 
which stipulates that the Tariff Commission 
shall make an injury determination within 
three months after the Treasury Department 
has made its “less than fair value” determi- 
nation. 

The article in question requires simultane- 
ous consideration of dumping and injury, 
during the investigation beginning not later 
than the date on which appraisement is 
withheld, This provision wil! require a modi- 
fication of the current Treasury Anti-Dump- 
ing procedures, Inasmuch as the Secretary 
has broad discretion under Section 201(b) of 
the Anti-Dumping Act, this presents no legal 
problem. 

It is contemplated that, under the revised 
procedures, the present practice of issuing a 
“tentative determination” would be aban- 
doned. At the point at which it is decided 
that appraisement should be withheld (viz. 
there is reason to believe or suspect that the 
purchase price or the exporter’s sales price, as 
the case may be, is less, or is likely to be less, 
than the foreign market value) a determina- 
tion that the merchandise is being, or is 
likely to be, sold at less than fair value would 
normally be issued. This would trigger the 
Tariff Commission’s consideration of injury. 

Under the U.S. Anti-Dumping Act, the 
Tariff Commission has three months to make 
its decision. Since the Treasury’s determina- 
tion of sales at less than fair value may have 
been made upon information that was some- 
what less than unassailably certain (it might 
have indicated only that the merchandise 
was “likely to be sold” at less than fair 
value). Customs would, where appropriate, 
continue during the three months period to 
evaluate the information on hand and con- 
sider any new information obtained. If this 
were to lead to the conclusion that the mer- 
chandise is not being and is not likely to be 
sold at less than fair value, a determination 
to that effect would be published in the Fed- 
eral Register forthwith, within the three 
month period provided under Article 10(d) of 
the Code. This would have the effect of re- 
voking the initial determination and making 
further consideration of injury by the Tariff 
Commission academic. 

It should be noted that nothing in the 
Anti-Dumping Act prohibits the Tariff Com- 
mission from conducting an investigation 
concurrently with the Treasury’s investiga- 
tion. The Act merely requires that the Tariff 
Commission’s formal determination of injury 
be made within three months after the 
Treasury’s determination of sales at less than 
fair value. This requirement will be adhered 
to under the new procedures. 

4. Conclusions. It is concluded from the 
above analysis that in no case, in so far as 
the Treasury’s administration of the Anti- 
Dumping law is concerned, would the Inter- 
national Anti-Dumping Code alter the U.S. 
Anti-Dumping law. A more detailed examina- 
tion of how the Government’s administra- 
tion of the Anti-Dumping law will be meshed 
into the new Code must, of necessity, be put 
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off until the Treasury has had an opportunity 

to complete the contemplated revisions of its 

administrative regulations. 

REPLY TO SENATOR HARTKE’S COMMENTS ON 
ANTIDUMPING CODE OF THE OFFICE OF THE 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE FOR TRADE NEGO- 
TIATIONS, AUGUST 24, 1967 


In his letter of July 25, 1967, to mem- 
bers of the Congress, Senator Hartke asserts 
that the Antidumping Code, which the Unit- 
ed States signed in Geneva as part of the 
Kennedy Round on June 30, 1967, is in con- 
flict with the Anti-dumping Act, 1921. In 
particular, he cites three areas in the Code 
to support his assertion. These areas deal 
with the casual relationship between dumped 
imports and injury, the definition of the 
term “industry”, and the timing of the con- 
sideration of dumping (i.e. sales at less than 
fair value) and injury. 

For the reasons set out below, this memo- 
randum concludes that, when the provisions 
of the Code cited by Senator Hartke are 
properly read on their face or construed in 
the light of negotiating history, they can 
only be considered to be consistent with the 
Act. Indeed, they constitute reasonable and 
appropriate interpretations of the Act, which 
further its purposes and are in no way in- 
consistent with its legislative history. 

The first area relates to Article 3(a) of the 
Code, which provides in pertinent part as 
follows: 

“(a) A determination of injury shall be 
made only when the authorities concerned 
are satisfied that the dumped imports are 
demonstrably the principal cause of ma- 
terial injury or of threat of material injury 
to a domestic industry or the principal 
cause of material retardation of the estab- 
lishment of such an industry... .” 

Senator Hartke points out that section 
201(a) of the Act speaks only in terms of 
whether “an industry in the United States 
is being or is likely to be injured ... by 
reason of the importation of [dumped] mer- 
chandise“. He further notes that the Act 
does not use terms like “the principal 
cause” and “material injury”. 

The notion of “the principal cause” is 
both reasonable and consistent with the 
Act. The purpose of the Act is to impose anti- 
dumping duties only when injury is directly 
attributable to imports. Accordingly, the 
Code uses the notion of “the principal 
cause” as the relationship which is most 
responsive to this legislative purpose. More- 
over, the test of principal cause is consistent 
with past determinations of the Tariff Com- 
mission (AA 1921-16, AA 1921-19, AA 1921-22, 
and AA 1921-49). 

The notion of “material injury” is also 
reasonable and consistent with the Act. In 
the first place, it would be contrary to the 
Act to impose dumping duties in cases where 
injury is insignificant. Moreover, during 
consideration of the Customs Simplification 
Act of 1954, the Ways and Means Committee 
was explicitly informed by the General Coun- 
sel of the Tariff Commission that the notion 
of “material injury” had been applied in 
antidumping cases and would continue to 
be applied, as it has been in determinations 
of the Tariff Commission. (Hearings on H.R. 
9476 before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 83d Cong. 2d Sess. 37-38 (1954) ). 

The second area relates to the definition of 
the term “industry”. Article 4(a) of the 
Code reads as follows: 

“(a) In determining injury the term ‘do- 
mestic industry’ shall be interpreted as re- 
ferring to the domestic producers as a whole 
of the like products or to those of them whose 
collective output of the products constitutes 
a major proportion of the total domestic pro- 
duction of those products except that 

“(i) when producers are importers of the 
allegedly dumped product the industry may 
be interpreted as referring to the rest of the 
producers; 
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“(ii) in exceptional circumstances a coun- 
try may, for the production in question, be 
divided into two or more competitive markets 
and the producers within each market re- 
garded as a separate industry, if, because 
of transport costs, all the producers within 
such a market sell all or almost all of their 
production of the product in question in that 
market, and none, or almost none, of the 
product in question produced elsewhere in 
the country is sold in that market or if there 
exist special regional marketing conditions 
(for example, traditional patterns of dis- 
tribution or consumer tastes) which result 
in an equal degree of isolation of the pro- 
ducers in such a market from the rest of the 
industry, provided, however, that injury may 
be found in such circumstances only if there 
is injury to all or almost all of the total 
production of the product in the market as 
defined.” 

Senator Hartke notes that section 201(a) 
of the Act refers simply to an industry of 
the United States“. He then points out that 
Article 4(a) of the Code defines the term 
“domestic industry” to include all of a 
country’s producers of a product which is like 
the dumped imported product under con- 
sideration. 

At the outset, it should be noted that Sena- 
tor Hartke overlooks the fact that the initial 
clause of Article 4(a) provides two equally 
available and permissible alternative defini- 
tions of the term “domestic industry”. The 
first does, in fact, refer to the domestic pro- 
ducers as a whole of the product in question. 
But the second relates to those domestic 
producers whose collective output of the 
products constitutes simply a major propor- 
tion of the total domestic production of the 
product. 

In past determinations, the Tariff Commis- 
sion has considered “an industry of the 
United States“ as either including all domes- 
tic producers or as constituting a discrete 
geographic segment of those producers. The 
second definition in the initial clause of 
Article 4(a) permits a third basis of delinea- 
tion—a major proportion of the domestic 
producers. This alternative is both reason- 
able and certainly not inconsistent with the 
Act. It will permit determinations of injury 
where geographic segmentation is not proper 
and where the domestic industry as a whole 
is not materially injured by dumped imports. 

Senator Hartke also asserts that Article 
4(a) (li) establishes an exceptional and re- 
strictive concept of a geographically seg- 
mented industry, while the Act is written 
only in terms of “an industry of the United 
States.” 

In the first place, the use of the word “ex- 
ceptional” in Article 4(a) (11) is supported by 
the determinations of the Tariff Commission, 
since geographic segmentation has rarely 
been used by the Tariff Commission. In ad- 
dition, Senator Hartke overlooks the fact that 
Article 4(a) (ii) provides not one but two 
situations in which geographic segmenta- 
tion may be used. The first—involving seg- 
mentation due to transport costs—has been 
applied by the Tariff Commission (AA 1921 
39). The second—involving special regional 
marketing conditions—allows segmentation 
in a variety of cases in a manner consistent 
with the Act. Moreover, it is certainly reason- 
able to permit geographic segmentation only 
if there is injury to all or almost all of the 
total production in the area, Such a condition 
is needed to maintain the integrity of the 
concept of “injury” and it is not in conflict 
with the determinations of the Tariff 
Commission, 

The third area concerns Article 5(a) and 
(b) and Article 10 of the Code. The pertinent 
provisions of Article 5(a) and (b) read as 
follows: 

“(a) Investigations shall normally be ini- 
tiated upon a request on behalf of the in- 
dustry affected, supported by evidence both 
of dumping and of injury resulting there- 
from for this industry 
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“(b) Upon initiation of an investigation 
and thereafter, the evidence of both dump- 
ing and injury should be considered simul- 
taneously. In any event the evidence of both 
dumping and injury shall be considered 
simultaneously in the decision whether or 
not to initiate an investigation, and there- 
after, during the course of the investigation, 
starting on a date not later than the earliest 
date on which provisional measures may be 
applied... .” 

Article 10(a) of the Code provides as 
follows: 

“(a) Provisional measures may be taken 
only when a preliminary decision has been 
taken that there is dumping and when there 
is sufficient evidence of injury.” 

Senator Hartke asserts that these provi- 
sions of the Code require simultaneous in- 
vestigations of dumping and injury and per- 
mit the withholding of appraisement only 
if there is evidence of injury. He therefore 
concludes that they are in conflict with the 
Act. 

It should first be noted that the first sen- 
tence of Article 5(b), by virtue of the use 
of the word “should”, does not legally ob- 
ligate the United States to take any action. 
The first sentence of Article 5(a), the second 
sentence of Article 5(b), and Article 10(a), 
on the other hand, do impose obligations, and 
therefore raise the question of the operative 
meaning of the term “evidence.” 

Under the procedures contemplated by the 
Department of the Treasury, acceptance of a 
dumping complaint will be contingent upon 
the inclusion of certain limited supporting 
information concerning possible injury which 
is reasonably available to the complainant 
and which is needed to give some assurance 
that the investigation conducted by the 
Treasury Department will not be fruitless. 
This kind of information will be considered 
sufficient evidence of injury for purposes of 
both Article 5(a) and (b) and Article 10(a) 
of the Code. 

To require information relating to injury 
in a dumping complaint is both reasonable 
and consistent with the Act. The Department 
of the Treasury now requires a dumping com- 
plaint to include information which bears 
upon the question of injury (19 CPR 14.6(b) 
(3) (1967) ). Moreover, it is difficult to believe 
that the Congress intended that the question 
of dumping be investigated in cases where 
there is not even a preliminary indication of 
injury and that investigations therefore be 
undertaken needlessly. 

The subsidiary question raised by the sec- 
ond sentence of Article 5(b) of the Code 
concerns the simultaneous investigation into 
the questions of dumping and injury after 
the date of application of the provisional 
measure, i.e. the withholding af appraise- 
ment. Under its contemplated procedures, if 
the Department of the Treasury believes that 
dumping is taking place, it will, at one and 
the same time, withhold apraisement and 
make a determination of dumping under 
section 201(a) of the Act. The Tariff Com- 
mission will then begin its investigation into 
the question of injury, and the Department 
of the Treasury will in most cases maintain a 
continuing review of the case. If, during this 
review, it should discover that dumping is 
not in fact taking place, it will rescind its 
earlier determination. Since the simultaneous 
consideration of dumping and injury will 
therefore take place only a/ter the date of 
the determination of dumping by the De- 
partment of the Treasury, the second sen- 
tence of Article 5(b) is consistent with the 
Act. 

In terms of the Antidumping Code as a 
whole, it is our view that the Code sets forth 
a series of interpretations of the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921, which are in accord with that 
Act. Accordingly, the Code and the Act rein- 
force each other and promote objectives 
which are fundamental to the trade policy 
of the United States. On the one hand, the 
Congress has exercised its authority to 
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regulate commerce with foreign nations in 
order to lay down the basic guidelines with 
respect to injurious dumping. On the other 
hand, the President has exercised his au- 
thority to conduct foreign relations in order 
to obtain commitments from other coun- 
tries which will significantly assist U.S. ex- 
porters, while continuing to safeguard 
domestic producers. In this way, the preroga- 
tives of the Congress and the President are 
fully exercised and mutually respected. 


TRIBUTE TO RETIRING POSTMAS- 
TER GENERAL AND NEW AP- 
POINTEE 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, it 
was with regret that I learned from the 
ticker of the resignation of Postmaster 
General O’Brien. 

Postmaster General Larry O’Brien 
made a distinguished record as Postmas- 
ter General of this country. In the 18 
years that I have served on the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, none 
of the Postmasters General has every ap- 
proached the record of progress that this 
distinguished American has made in his 
service there. 

We have moved from the slow delivery 
of mail by railway postal cars and by 
other means of transportation that made 
the passage of mail take some 4 or 5 days 
for distant points to the day when about 
90 percent of all first-class mail is air 
lifted and, if deposited in the early after- 
noon, will reach its destination the next 
morning. 

The morale of the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been stepped up. In general, 
there has been a tremendous giant step 
forward in the Post Office. 

For this reason I deeply regret having 
to say goodby to a very distinguished 
public servant, a man who has served 
President Johnson and the people of the 
United States well. 

It is my understanding that papers 
have been received nominating the Hon- 
orable W. Marvin Watson, who is Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President, to suc- 
ceed Larry O’Brien as Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

We know his fine qualities and know 
the responsible position he has held of 
being the man closest to the President of 
the United States for the past 3 years. 
He has been serving in high office as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President. He is the 
man that the House of Representatives 
and the Senate have made their contacts 
with in order to pass on ideas to the 
President, to seek appointments with the 
President, and to suggest modifications 
of matters pending before the executive 
department in relation to pending legis- 
lation. 

Few men, if any, in the administration 
or in the White House, have handled such 
intimate details on matters of policy or 
on Government reports that must neces- 
sarily by law and by custom be made to 
the White House as has Mr. Watson in 
his confidential position to the President 
of the United States. 

While we regret to see Mr. O’Brien 
leave, we are appreciative of the great 
qualities of Mr. Watson. He is a skilled 
man of business, having served as execu- 
tive assistant to the president of the 
Lone Star Steel Co., one of the largest 
industrial concerns in the South. He was 
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director of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the Red River Valley Association, and 
he has a distinguished record in the edu- 
cational field. 

He is a graduate of Baylor Univer- 
sity, one of the outstanding universities 
of the South, with a bachelor of arts de- 
gree in 1949, with a master of arts in 
economics in 1950; and he spent 1 year in 
teaching economics at Baylor after his 
graduation. Also, he has had vast ex- 
perience in matters relating to human 
relations. 

Mr. Watson was the former State 
chairman of the Democratic Party of 
the Lone Star State, one of the largest 
in area and one of the largest in popula- 
tion, and his intimate friendship with 
the President goes back to 1948. He was 
appointed Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent in 1965. 

Because of all these qualities and more, 
I am happy to see such an able, qualified, 
competent, energetic, and faithful young 
man—he is a young man—given this 
great opportunity to head one of the 
greatest businesses in the world—a busi- 
ness that has been left in good order, but 
still with much to do, by his predecessor, 
Mr. Larry O’Brien. 

As chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, I expect to con- 
duct a hearing on April 22, to take up 
this nomination, and to report it as 
promptly as possible; and I am certain 
that a favorable report will be made 
after the hearing has been held. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
my capable colleague, the Senator from 
Oklahoma, yield at this point, if I do not 
interrupt his continuity of thought? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished second-ranking 
member of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, and chairman 
of its Subcommittee on Civil Service, who 
takes a great interest in all postal mat- 
ters, both in making the books balance 
on proper charges and in keeping the 
rules straight for prompt delivery of our 
mail. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I join 
in the commendation by our able chair- 
man of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee of the Senate, in the appro- 
priate words that he has spoken with re- 
spect to the remarkable record of 
Lawrence F. O’Brien as the Postmaster 
General of the United States. Mr. 
O’Brien possessed the qualities for a suc- 
cessful career in that position. He was 
creative and resourceful in providing 
guidance for improvements in our vast 
postal system. Therefore, I am delighted 
to express my appreciation, as the chair- 
man of our committee has expressed his 
appreciation for the effective efforts of 
Lawrence O’Brien. 

I am especially gratified to comment 
on the nomination by President John- 
son of Marvin Watson to succeed Mr. 
O’Brien as Postmaster General of the 
United States. It is helpful to those of us 
who work side by side with the knowl- 
edgeable Senator from Oklahoma to 
know that he is thinking in terms of our 
committee hearing on this nomination 
on Monday, April 22, This provides for 
prompt attention to the nomination. The 
committee, under our system, is com- 
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posed of a majority of Democrats and 
a lesser number of Republicans. There 
is, Mr. President, a minimum, almost an 
absence, of partisanship. Our considera- 
tion of the nominee will be objective. 

I reemphasize the administrative abil- 
ity of Marvin Watson, an astute ability 
which has been tested and found not 
wanting as he worked as special assistant 
to the Chief Executive of the United 
States. Mr. Watson is a diligent worker 
in the Government of the United States, 
particularly at the White House level. 
He has cooperated with Members of the 
Senate on many problems that concern 
the executive branch and the legislative 
branch in our efforts for constructive 
partnership. 

His background of service in the Fed- 
eral Government, his experience in in- 
dustry and business, and the superb 
qualifications of the man will be recog- 
nized by the members of our committee 
and later by the Senate. I not only be- 
lieve that his nomination will be re- 
ported favorably by our committee to 
the Senate, but also that the action of 
the Senate itself will be without a dis- 
sent. In this nomination we will have the 
privilege to support a public servant 
worthy of the confidence expressed in 
him by the President of the United 
States. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to 
speak these words, remembering a friend 
who did his task well. Now, I earnestly 
commend the nomination by the Presi- 
dent of the successor to Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague, the 
ranking member of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, for his very 
eloquent praise of our retiring Post- 
master General and for the splendid 
description he has given of his very com- 
petent and able successor. 

We are very happy to have these com- 
ments, so that the country may know the 
opinion of those who have served with 
Mr. Watson regarding his competency. 

Mr. President, I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague the senior Senator 
from Maryland, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Health Benefits and 
Life Insurance of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
thank the chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service for yielding 
to me so that I may say a few words with 
respect to the next Postmaster General 
of the United States. I am extremely 
pleased and commend the President on 
his nomination of Marvin Watson for the 
post of Postmaster General. 

Rarely has a man been so uniquely 
qualified by experience, temperament, 
and talent to serve in the President’s 
Cabinet as Marvin Watson. 

For 4 years he has been the President’s 
most trusted counselor. He has stood at 
the President's right arm during the ma- 
jor decisions of the Johnson years. He 
is the man official Washington calls to 
get things done—speedily and efficiently. 

He has won the admiration of his 
President for his loyal service, and I am 
confident that he will win the admiration 
of his Nation as Postmaster General. 

As a member of the Committee on 
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Post Office and Civil Service, I certainly 
will support this nomination in our com- 
mittee’s deliberations. 

As I congratulate the President on this 
appointment and praise the new Post- 
master General, I also wish to commend 
Postmaster General Lawrence O’Brien on 
the splendid job he has done in this most 
difficult post through the past years. He 
has served his Nation very well and has 
done an efficient and capable job. We on 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee of the Senate know how well he 
has performed under trying circum- 
stances and what a pleasure it has been 
for us to work with him in improving the 
mail service in our country. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. 

In closing, Mr. President, we in Con- 
gress will miss the faithful services of 
Mr. Watson in the very important posi- 
tion he occupied so close to the Presi- 
dent, as the distinguished senior Senator 
from Maryland has so well described. 

I am hopeful and I feel certain that 
the two specialists who have been 
named by the President will be able to 
take over the duties in all matters of 
service to the President, as has Mr. 
Watson. 

I also share confidence in Jim Jones, 
an assistant to Mr. Watson, a young man 
who received his practical education in 
government as an employee of the 
House of Representatives and who was 
endorsed by the President to serve in the 
White House. He has been justly re- 
warded for his competence by being ap- 
pointed a special assistant. I also pay 
tribute to Mr. Larry Temple who will 
share in these great responsibilities and 
in keeping in harmony and coordination 
the various branches and the relation- 
ships between the legislative branch of 
government and the executive branch of 
government. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, first, 
I wish to say that I regret deeply the 
resignation of Lawrence O’Brien, who 
has served faithfully, loyally, and well 
two Presidents of the United States. He 
has done a good job in the Post Office 
Department by making it more effective 
and efficient, and he has brought about 
savings even while costs have been 
mounting there. He will be missed, not 
only because he was a good Postmaster 
General, but also because he is a good 
Politician, in the best meaning of that 
word. 

His passing will be made up by the 
appointment of a man whom I con- 
sider to be one of the unsung heroes in 
the Nation’s Capital. I refer to Marvin 
Watson, of Texas, who has served as the 
President’s right-hand man for some 
years now, who is an unassuming, quiet 
decent, honest man, who is averse to 
publicity, who does not seek the lime- 
light, but who patiently and carefully 
works, and works wel and diligently. He 
is a man of great loyalty and a man of 
tremendous administrative talents. One 
would never kncw that unless one knew 
Marvin Watson who has given his whole 
life and devotion to the man who oc- 
cupies the Presidency of the United 
States. He is now about to become Post- 
master General of this Nation. 

I have no doubt that his nomination 
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will be reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice and that he will be approved unan- 
imously by the Senate, without any 
trouble at all. 

It is my understanding that some time 
next week hearings will get under way 
on the nomination of Marvin Watson. 
As soon as that nomination is reported 
favorably by the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, it is my inten- 
tion to bring it up on the floor of the 
Senate at the earliest possible moment 
for disposition, and I am sure it will be 
approved. 

Again, I want to say that I am deeply 
sorry that Larry O’Brien has resigned. I 
can understand the reasons and the cir- 
cumstances. I am very happy, though, 
that a thoroughly competent, honest, and 
decent man, in the person of Marvin 
Watson, has been designated by the 
President as his successor. 

With both of these men the Post Office 
Department has been and will be in good 
hands. 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF SCHED- 
ULES REGARDING CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF CHINESE GOOSEBERRIES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 489, H.R. 2155. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
2155) to amend the tariff schedules of 
the United States with respect to the 
classification of Chinese gooseberries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments, on page 1, 
line 8, after “Sec. 2” to insert “(a)”; on 
page 2, after line 2, to insert: 


(b)(1) The rate of duty in rate column 
numbered 1 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States for item 149.48 (as added by 
the first section of this Act) shall be treated 
as not having the status of a statutory pro- 
vision enacted by the Congress, but as hav- 
ing been proclaimed by the President as 
being required or appropriate to carry out 
foreign trade agreements to which the United 
States is a party. 

(2) For purposes of section 351(b) of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, the rate of 
duty in rate column numbered 2 of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States for item 
140.48 (as added by the first section of this 
Act) shall be treated as the rate of duty 
existing on July 1, 1934. 


After line 15, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Sec. 3. Section 551 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1551), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “A private carrier, 
upon application, may, in the discretion of 
the Secretary, be designated under the pre- 
ceding sentence as a carrier of bonded mer- 
chandise, subject to such regulations and, in 
the case of each applicant, to such special 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
prescribe to safeguard the revenues of the 
United States with respect to the transporta- 
tion of bonded merchandise by such appli- 
cant.” 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments are con- 
sidered and agreed to en bloc. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendments to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States with respect to the 
classification of Chinese gooseberries, 
and for other purposes.” 


LIMITATIONS ON OCEAN CRUISES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1063, H.R. 12639. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
12639) to remove certain limitations on 
ocean cruises. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments, on page 2, 
line 7, after the word “section” strike 
out the colon and insert “Provided, how- 
ever, That no operator may cruise for 
more than five months of each year on 
any essential trade route assigned to 
another United States-flag steamship 
company.”; and on page 2, after line 16, 
strike out: 

Sec. 3. Section 613 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, is repealed effective 
on the last day of the three-year period which 
begins on the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be considered en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are consid- 
ered and agreed to en bloc. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1049, H.R. 15398. I do this so that the bill 
will become the pending business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 15398) to 
amend the National School Lunch Act to 
strengthen and expand food service pro- 
grams for children, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That section 4(a) of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 1773(a)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for each of the fiscal years 
1969 and 1970, $6,500,000 to carry out a pro- 
gram to assist the States through grants-in- 
aid and other means to initiate, maintain, or 
expand nonprofit breakfast programs in 
schools. Appropriations and amounts ex- 
pended for the purposes of this Act shall be 
considered, for the purposes of budget pres- 
entations, to relate to the functions of the 
Government concerned with health, educa- 
tion, or welfare rather than to functions con- 
cerned with agriculture.” 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, which I have cleared with the ap- 
propriate Senators, and I ask that it be 
stated at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent request will be 
stated. 

The legislative clerk read, as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That immediately after the con- 
clusion of morning business on Wednesday 
next (April 17, 1968)—-which period of morn- 
ing business shall not exceed 15 minutes— 
the Senate shall proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1049, H.R. 15398, and that 
at 1 p.m, on said day the Senate shall vote 
on the committee amendment to strike out 
the House language and to insert a sub- 
stitute therefor; and that immediately after 
the disposition of the committee amendment 
the third reading be had on the bill to be 
immediately followed by a vote on the final 
passage; that the time prior to 1 p.m. shall 
be equally divided between the senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr] 
or whoever they shall designate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement submitted by the 
Senator from Montana? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I re- 
peat, there will be no further business 
tonight except speeches. I believe the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
is trying to work out something. 

Mr. JAVITS. My matter can go over 
until tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very well. 

Mr. President, for the information of 
the Senate, I would hope that Senators 
will keep in mind that there will be a 
vote at 1 o’clock on Wednesday, April 17, 
1968. It is anticipated that when the 
school lunch bill is disposed of, the Sen- 
ate will then immediately turn to the 
consideration of the authorization bill 
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for the Department of Defense, which 
will be a very sizable item. 

I express the hope that Senators would 
keep in mind the above program, and 
that we would all be back on Wednes- 
day next, prepared to get down to busi- 
ness at once. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR JAVITS 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of morning business tomorrow the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] be recognized for not 
to exceed 20 minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, there will 
be no further votes tonight. The Na- 
tional School Lunch Act will be consid- 
ered tomorrow. The leadership is hope- 
ful it may be possible to get the Coast 
Guard authorization bill reported and 
placed before the Senate, but I can offer 
no assurances to that effect. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused from the Senate tomorrow for a 
part of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
REPORT BY SPECIAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON AGING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], I ask unan- 
imous consent that the time for filing 
the report of the Special Committee on 
Aging be extended from April 17, 1968, to 
April 29, 1968. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY IS 
BASIC IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on the evening of April 6, 1968, 
I addressed the Robert White and Equal- 
ity Blue Lodges of the Ancient, Free and 
Accepted Masons, in Martinsburg, W. Va. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks on that occasion be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I am honored that you asked me to speak 
on this significant occasion. The project that 
you have undertaken, which will provide 
& more adequate and a more commodious 
home for your Masonic activities in Martins- 
burg, is impressive and commendable, and 
I congratulate you, the members of the 
Robert White and Equality Blue Lodges, for 
it and for all the good work you are doing. 
The new temple you are preparing will stand 
as a monument to the important place that 
Masonry occupies in this community. 
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The roots of Freemasonry reach far back 
into history. Yet, the tenets on which it was 
founded are as valid today as they were at 
the beginning. 

I believe that the precepts of the Masonic 
order, the high ethical standards to which 
you as individuals subscribe and to which you 
aspire can constitute a vigorous influence for 
good in any community. 

Freemasonry has played an important role 
in the development of our country from its 
first formative years, and I believe and I hope 
that it will continue to do so. Many of the 
Founding Fathers of this Nation were Ma- 
sons—and indeed, George Washington, the 
Father of our Country is said to have presided 
as Master over the first Masonic Lodge that 
met west of the Blue Ridge, while this area 
was still Virginia, the meetings of which, I 
am told, were held in a cave near Charles 
Town. Masonry, thus, has been a force in the 
Eastern Panhandle of West Virginia since the 
earliest days of the Republic. 

The term “Freemasonry” originally meant a 
craftsman, an artisan who worked with mallet 
and chisel in stone to carve out objects of 
beauty and worth, and I believe it is not 
amiss to thing of good citizenship in that 
light today—individuals who are civic crafts- 
men, helping to build a better society, a bet- 
ter country, and a better world. 

It is significant, I believe that Freemasonry 
is, and always has been, proscribed in totali- 
tarian countries. Authoritarian governments, 
regimes in which the state is all-powerful, 
will not—in fact they can not—tolerate its 
presence. 

It is equally significant, I believe, that, in 
countries in which free men, free institutions 
and governments responsive to the people 
have existed, Freemasonry has often played 
an important role. Heads of government and 
influential members of cabinets and legis- 
lative bodies have often been Masons. 

Freemasonry has had a powerful influence 
in the development of free societies. It has 
helped mold the character of individuals and 
helped give strength to national institutions, 
for in Freemasonry, men of all walks of life, 
blue collar, white collar, intellectual and 
artisan, meet together, bound to each other 
in brotherhood by a strong ethical and moral 
code which guides their lives. 

It is only natural that such men should 
believe strongly in individual responsibility— 
which is the topic that I want to discuss with 
you this evening. 

Today we hear a very great deal about the 
responsibilities of society and the responsi- 
bilities of government. We have grown to be a 
rich and a powerful country—and our so- 
ciety and our government do have awesome 
responsibilities at home and abroad, Perhaps 
in this day of ever-increasing bigness, of an 
ever more complicated society, and an ever 
more frustrating world, it is only natural that 
individuals should more and more look to 
government for the solutions to their prob- 
lems. 

Poverty has become the concern of govern- 
ment, and we hear demands from the ultra- 
liberals and the theorists of the new left that 
government go all-out to end it. We hear all 
sorts of definitions for poverty, mostly based 
on some arbitrary level of monetary income, 
which may or may not take into considera- 
tion other factors that could both raise and 
lower a person’s relative economic status. 

Housing has become the concern of gov- 
ernment, and we hear more and more de- 
mands for housing projects of many and 
varied kinds, for model cities programs, for 
urban renewal programs, for a wide variety 
of progams to improve or do away with the 
“ghettos” that we now hear so much about. 

Social discrimination has become a con- 
cern of government, along with job discrim- 
ination, forced integration, and a multitude 
of other socialy-oriented issues. 

Society or government is blamed for our 
failures, and our short-comings. A social 
structure that is called indifferent and cal- 
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lous by some is blamed for unemployment 
and a lack of work opportunities, at a time 
when it is almost impossible to hire people 
for many of the jobs that need doing. 

Society is blamed for poor education, for 
juvenile delinquency, for the rising trend of 
illegitimacy, in short for most of the ills 
that beset us. 

A presidential Commission to study riots 
blames riots on the structure of society, on 
“white racism,” if you please, on a lack of 
opportunity, on deprivation, on ghetto life, 
on the long, hot summers—on any and every- 
thing, in fact, except on those who riot. 

Bleeding-hearts blame crime on the same 
things—on everything, in fact, except the 
criminal, and they excuse his behavior on the 
grounds that he had an unhappy childhood 
or that he was in some way disadvantaged. 

Growing welfare dependency is blamed 
on society; the draft card burners and the pot 
smokers multiply and their actions are 
blamed on society; and more and more dem- 
onstrators march and sit-in and lie-in—and 
their disorders are blamed on society. 

Everything is blamed on something else. 
We hear on every hand that society has 
failed to do this and do that, that govern- 
ment has ducked this issue and dodged that 
responsibility—and those of the far left and 
the demagogues take up the cry that, unless 
the legislation they demand is enacted and 
billions more are appropriated, dire events 
are going to occur and the country is going 
up in flames this summer. 

The government is blamed for all of man- 
kind’s ills by a weird assortment of pseudo- 
intellectuals, new left liberals, pulpitless pas- 
tors, wild-eyed hippies, drunken poets, com- 
mie-sympathizers, and crackpots in general, 
who point the finger of scorn at society as 
a whole and “the establishment” in partic- 
ular as they preach their new gospel of indi- 
vidual irresponsibility. 

Somewhere along the line, many of the 
people of this Nation have gotten on the 
wrong track. Somehow they have gotten ter- 
ribly mixed up in their sense of values and in 
their philosophy of life. 

The Government of the United States does 
not owe anyone a living; it does not bear 
the responsibility for individual success or 
failure; there is nothing anywhere that says 
the government should have to take care 
of the citizen, any citizen, from the cradle 
to the grave. 

Somewhere, somehow, too many people in 
this country have lost sight of the unalter- 
able fact that the one thing, in addition to 
a reasonable amount of intelligence and good 
health, that is essential and necessary to 
success and satisfaction in this life—whether 
a person be born black or white, rich or poor, 
whether he be born in the suburbs or in the 
ghetto—is individual responsibility and in- 
centive. Without individual responsibility 
it is impossible to reach any goal, achieve any 
success or to realize the full potential of any 
life. 

Advocating individual responsibility may 
not be the popular thing to do in the esti- 
mation of some who are in politics. It may 
seem to them more politically advantageous 
to talk about the government's responsibil- 
ity. I am not one of those persons. 

America is at a crossroads on this matter of 
responsibility. We are in danger of losing 
something very basic in our national life un- 
less the spirit of individual responsibility 
is revived. We simply cannot afford to go 
much farther in the direction of placing 
responsibility for everything on government. 

Individual initiative and individual effort 
and individual responsibility made America 
great, and can keep America great. Individual 
irresponsibility can wreck us. 

Think back in our history. Did the poor 
Jewish and Irish boys who rose to fame from 
the tenements of Boston and New York dem- 
onstrate and riot because they lived in the 
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ghettos? Did Abraham Lincoln throw up his 
hands because he was raised in sub-standard 
housing and went to sub-standard schools? 

Where would we have been as a Nation if 
only a few years ago the philosophy that so 
many have now embraced had then pre- 
vailed? The great men of every generation in 
America have been men who looked to them- 
selves, and not to the government, for the 
solutions to their problems. 

Men live in a social structure—whether it 
be in a household, a primitive tribe, a clan 
or a state—so that collectively they can do 
for themselyes what they cannot do individ- 
ually. But always, individual effort and re- 
sponsibility must exist if either the house- 
hold or the tribe or the state is to survive 
and be strong. None of these entities was 
created, nor should it exist, to replace the re- 
sponsibilities of the individual. 

We talk of “progress” very loosely these 
days as we consider many of the activities of 
government. But more than a hundred years 
ago, about the time when what so many 
people think of as “modern progress” started, 
the well-known 19th Century French writer 
Pierre Charles Baudelaire said: 

“There can be no progress except in the 
individual, and by the individual himsel 

We ought to take that statement to heart 
in this age, for it is still a fact that there 
can be no progress except in the individual 
or by the individual himself. 

Look back again through history, and you 
will readily see that almost every significant 
accomplishment or achievement, whether in 
the arts, in the sciences, or, yes, in govern- 
ment itself, was the work of one individual. 

How many committees ever painted a pic- 
ture, or wrote a symphony, or produced an 
invention? How many governments ever 
achieved anything without a dedicated indi- 
vidual or individuals to lead the way? 

Certainly I do not say, or mean to suggest, 
that government does not have a responsi- 
bility in the social and economic areas to 
which I have referred. It does have great 
responsibility. 

But that responsibility lies in providing 
the freedom, the opportunity, and the 
atmosphere in which citizens can exercise 
their own initiative and their own efforts. 
That is the basic concept of the function of 
government in America. And the first thing 
that government must do, to insure to every 
citizen his rightful opportunity, is to provide 
for domestic stability through law and order. 

It is not a function of government to con- 
fer status upon any citizen or minority. 
All that any government can or should do 
is to provide the opportunity for the acquir- 
ing of status. Government can no more give 
stature or station in life to an individual 
or to a minority than it can give an indi- 
vidual instant education or legislatively 
bestow any other kind of success in life 
upon him. 

Any philosophy of government that does 
not lay the primary stress upon individual 
responsibility, runs counter to human nature, 
and it is, in my opinion, doomed to failure. 
Human nature being what it is, many people 
will simply let the government do it for 
them, exercising no initiative of their own. 
This is the fatal flaw in the communist sys- 
tem, and it can be the fatal flaw in paternal- 
istic government in America as well. 

What I am saying here may be thought 
by some to be old-fashioned, and perhaps it 
is. But I think it might be good for us to 
be a little old-fashioned, to hark back to 
the old virtues and the time-tested prin- 
ciples of rugged individualism that made 
this Nation great. 

I think that every school and college in 
America, every church, every fraternal orga- 
nization, every agency that believes in Amer- 
ica should begin a great crusade to preach 
once again to every person in this land, and 
especially to our young men and women, the 
great doctrine of individual responsibility. 
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THE TYPICAL RIOT SUSPECT: HE’S 
“AMAZINGLY RESPECTABLE” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on April 8, 1968, there was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post an article 
entitled “The Typical Riot Suspect: He’s 
‘Amazingly Respectable' which was 
written by Jim Hoagland and Stephen S. 
Rosenfeld. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE TYPICAL RIOT SUSPECT: He's “AMAZINGLY 
RESPECTABLE” 


(By Jim Hoagland and Stephen S. Rosenfeld) 


The first riot suspects in court here yield 
a portrait of a typical suspect about 29, who 
attended 11 grades of school, has a job pay- 
ing $85 to $95 a week, and has not been in 
trouble with the law before. 

“This is an amazingly respectable crowd, 
compared with the people we usually get 
here,” says a weary interviewer from the 
D.C. Bail Agency. “They have firm home ad- 
dresses, families, and few criminal records.” 

In Washington, the first sampling shows, 
more than half the adult riot suspects were 
married. A large number work for the Fed- 
eral Government, and many have some col- 
lege education. 

This data came from a reporter’s examin- 
ing records for the first 119 riot suspects in- 
terviewed by the Bail Agency on Friday and 
Saturday. (Up to last night, about 1000 peo- 
ple had been charged with riot-connected 
felonies.) More than 100 of the 119 were 
charged with burglary, the formal count for 
looting. The rest face charges like possess- 
ing stolen property and assaulting policemen. 

The typical suspect here differed somewhat 
from the typical rioter described by the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Disor- 
ders in its study of 22 disturbances through- 
out the country last summer. 

Part of the reason for this is, of course, 
that juveniles are not taken into account in 
this sample. Suspects under 18 will be proc- 
essed later in Juvenile Court; there are no 
statistics on them yet. 

Further, the Riot Commission drew its pro- 
file not only from arrested persons but on 
others who were not arrested but who ad- 
mitted taking part in rioting. 


SUSPECT QUIET, CONFUSED 


Among the hundreds of men (and a hand- 
ful of women) who arrived at the cellblocks 
in the court of General Sessions was a man 
named Durand, about 40, who was short, 
quiet and apparently confused. An assistant 
cook, he has made all his rent payment for 
the last two years, and is a deacon at his 
church, 

Also in the noisy, sweaty basement cell, 
kept full with new prisoners through the 
day as its earlier occupants ascended to the 
five working courtrooms above, was James 
Pringle. A Northeast resident, 38, with five 
children, he has lived in Washington since 
1951 and has worked as a GS-3 mechanic 
since 1960. 

These two men do not resemble the Riot 
Commission's profile of the rioter as a young 
single Negro male, 15 to 24, who is a lifelong 
resident of his city and who dropped out of 
high school after one or two years. 

Although the Bail Agency figures illumi- 
nate the type of person local police arrested, 
their role in the rioting cannot yet be judged 
because they have not yet been tried. So far 
suspects have appeared in court only to re- 
quest bond and receive dates for later court 
hearings on the charges against them. 

The Bail Agency picture is a surprising one. 
Five Howard University students, including 
three senior women and a freshman on schol- 
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arship, are among the 119. So are a Virginia 
Seminary freshman, three high school stu- 
dents charged with burglary, a 42-year-old 
real estate agent, a United Planning Orga- 
nization counselor, an apartment house man- 
ager and an assistant librarian. 

These arrestees all are Negroes. Indeed, all 
but one of the Bail Agency's 119 suspects are 
Negroes. (A white man from Adelphi, Md., 
was arrested on a charge of assault with a 
dangerous weapon.) The Riot Commission re- 
ported that 85 per cent of all persons ar- 
rested last summer were Negro. 

The Commission noted that in the Detroit 
and Newark riots, 74 per cent of those ar- 
rested were brought up in those cities. But 
more than half of those arrested in Washing- 
ton, according to this sample, were born else- 
where, principally the Carolinas, 


FEW DROPOUTS ARRESTED 


There were many dropouts arrested in 
Washington—but they were not young. 
Most were over 30. Of the 26 persons under 
21, only six had not finished high school. A 
total of 49 persons had not gone beyond 
the 10th grade; 15 others dropped out after 
the 11th. 

But 27 were high school graduates, and 
nine persons had attended college. There were 
two college graduates. 

Although the 119 suspects had a higher 
educational level than the Commission's 
typical rioter (again, it must be noted that 
no juveniles are in this sample), they did 
hold generally low-status jobs. This parallels 
the Commission's findings. 

Only 13 of the 119 were unemployed. This 
is about 10 per cent, or roughly half the un- 
employment figure the Commission reported 
for Detroit and about a third of that for 
Newark. 

Construction workers were most apt to be 
arrested in Washington. There were 14 of 
them in the 119. There were 10 janitors. An- 
other 18 held other manual-labor jobs, in- 
eluding carpenter, dishwasher, mover, cook 
and mechanic. 

Salaries ranged from $47 a week for a hotel 
janitor to $150 a week for a fence installer. 
Income averaged $85 to $90 a week. 

Eleven persons interviewed by the Bail 
Agency work for the Federal Government, 
mostly in clerical positions. Five of the 11 
work for the Post Office. 

Of the group, 44 were between 18 and 24 
years old. There were 44 persons between 25 
and 34, Seventeen suspects were over 40. 

Five of those were older than 50, includ- 
ing a 62-year-old widower who is a janitor. 
He lives in the 2700 block of 14th Street nw., 
and was arrested for burglary. 

Like three out of four of the arrested in 
the sample, he lives in and was apprehended 
in an area in which heavy looting and burn- 
ing took place. 

Of the 20 who lived outside riot areas and 
who were arrested at the scene of looting, 13 
had criminal records. Only seven other per- 
sons, all of whom lived in riot areas, had 
records for other than traffic or petty mis- 
demeanors, the Bail Agency’s records showed. 

In Detroit, 61.4 per cent of those arrested 
were men. There were only 15 women in the 
D.C. Bail Agency’s sampling, or about 12 
per cent. All were under 28, and many were 
21. Five were housewives, About 30 per cent 
of all 119 suspects had four or more children. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
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of West Virginia in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HON. LARRY O’BRIEN 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I was in 
the chair when the announcement was 
made that Larry O’Brien had resigned 
as Postmaster General and that Marvin 
Watson had been nominated to replace 
him. 

While the hour is late, I want merely 
to add my expression of appreciation to 
Larry O’Brien for his magnificent con- 
tribution to the administration of a dif- 
ficult department of Government. 

I concur in everything my majority 
leader has said with respect to the devo- 
tion that has characterized his service 
to two Presidents. 

I also join my majority leader in his 
expression of confidence in Marvin Wat- 
son, whose loyalty to the President has 
never been questioned and whose back- 
ground indicates very clearly that he is 
a man of great capacity. I wish him all 
good things in his new assignment. 


NAVY NUCLEAR SUBMARINE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services gave the Navy nuclear subma- 
rine program some badly needed support. 

In the markup for authorization of the 
fiscal year 1969 appropriations, the 
Armed Services Committee added $33.9 
million for the nuclear attack submarine 
construction program, 

This act was made in recognition of 
previous requests by Vice Admiral Rick- 
over. The committee provided funds for 
long lead time procurement of the new 
type, improved nuclear submarines ad- 
vocated by the admiral. They added $13.5 
million for procurement and $4 million 
for research and development, thus en- 
suring that one of two submarines to 
be funded in fiscal year 1970 will be of 
a new type. In addition, the committee 
added $16.4 million to the fiscal year 
1969 budget for use in long lead time 
procurement of a “new generation” 
nuclear submarine that will be funded 
after 1970. 

I am greatly pleased with the commit- 
tee action on this important matter, and 
commend Vice Admiral Rickover for his 
long struggle and hard work to ensure 
that our submarine force continues to 
advance. In the face of the Soviet nu- 
clear submarine developments, it is im- 
perative that the United States continue 
to maintain its technological advantage. 
This action by the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee is an important and pro- 
ductive step toward the protection of this 
country. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, if there be 
no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until 12 noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 23 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
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adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
April 11, 1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, April 10, 1968: 
IN THE Coast GUARD 
The following-named officers of the Coast 


Guard for promotion to the grade of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade): 


Roger L. Kennedy 
Ellis W. Grimes 
Lywald W. Hendricks 
Michael J. Schiehl 
Larry E. Sartin 
Robert D. Bowen 
John F. Ebersole 
Henry D. Jacoby 
Michael W. Olivo 
James L. Phaup 
Marvin L. Grier, Sr. 
Robert G. Gipe 
Howard A. Tawney 
Michael F, Cook 
Robert J. Sancrant 
John R. Neu 

Harry F. Schmecht 
Joseph P. Solometo, Jr. 
Roland W. Callis 
James T. Marcotte 
George S. McDowell, Jr. 
William R. Paul 

John B. Cullens 

Ivan L. Reznor 
Raymond J. Pratte 
Robert A. Danforth 
Ronald D. Lapp 

Perry A. Biles 

James T. Cushman 
John H. Cragin, II 
William E. Wyche, Jr. 
William G. Whetstone 
Wilbern K. Elkins 
Donald C. Crooks 
Richard B. Disharoon 
Richard G. McLean 
Richard D. Wescott 
August E. Redlinger 
Charles H, Eason 
Timothy C. Hess 
James M. Hough 
Robert W. McKee 
James H. Thomson 
John D. Derenthal 
Joe F. Poteat 

Edward K. Mullan 
Robert N. Lynch 
Kenneth N. Ryan 
Michael D. Rems 
Anatol Rozumny 
George L. Vanbelkum 
Thomas B. McCarty 


The following-named officers to be per- 
manent commissioned officers of the Coast 
Guard in the grade of lieutenant commander: 


James M. Mullen 
Robert N. Finnie 

The following-named officers to be per- 
manent commissioned officers of the Coast 
Guard in the grade of lieutenant: 


Kenneth F. Bishop, Jr. 
Martin J. Danko 
William E. Zimmerman, 
Jr. 
William J. Merrill 
Roger W. Allison, Jr. 
Gary T. Morgan 
Frederick H. Clausen 
Milton J. Foust 
Thomas J. McKerr 
Irving G. Sauer 
The following-named officer to be a mem- 
ber of the permanent commissioned teach- 
ing staff of the Coast Guard Academy as an 
assistant. professor with the grade of lieu- 
tenant commander: 


Robert L. DeMichiell. 
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The following-named officer to be a mem- 
ber of the permanent commissioned teach- 
ing staff of the Coast Guard Academy as an 
Instructor with the grade of lieutenant: 


David A. Sandell. 


The following-named persons to be perma- 


nent commissioned officers in the 


Guard in the grade of ensign: 


Kenneth Barry Allen 

Fred Lewis Ames 

Leighton Thomas Anderson 
Richard Joseph Asaro 

John Anthony Bastek 
Roger James Beer 

Robert Paul Bender 

Robert Byron Bower 
Kennedy Dudley Boyd 
Thomas Daniel Brennan 
Stanley Clarke Brobeck, Jr. 
Ralph Walter Brown, Jr. 
Dennis Leroy Bryant 
Joseph Edwards Casaday 
Richard Lee Cashdollar 
Graham John Chynoweth 
Richard Ross Clark 

James Cameron Clow 
Thomas Hansen Collins 
Edward Charles Cooke 
Mark Joseph Costello 

Jay Allen Creech 

Steven John Delaney 
Harold Bruce Dickey 
Ronald Lee Edmiston 
Michael Joseph Edwards 
Normal Conklin Edwards, Jr. 
William Christopher Eglit 
Dennis Robert Erlandson 
Paul Nicholas Fanolis 
Kevin Vincent Feeney 
David Albert Fletcher 
Terry Raymond Fondow 
Stanley Wayne Funk 
Daniel Arthur Gary 

Paul Vincent Gorman, Jr. 
Larry Victor Grant 

Terry Lee Grindstaff 
Robert Eino Gronberg 
Walter Raymond Guest, Jr. 
James Clifford Haedt 
William Corbett Hain, III 
Olav Robert Haneberg 
Michael Alexander Francis Haponik 
Geoffrey Marshall Harben 
Richard Warren Hauschildt 
Michael Frank Herman 
Charles Jay Hermann 
James Lynn Hested 

Victor Edward Hipkiss 
William Raymond Hodges, Jr. 
William Frederick Holt 
Ronald Charles Hoover 
Ronald Fred Hough 

John Rudolph Hruska 

Paul Ibsen 

James Theodore Ingham 
Thomas Hunter Jenkins 
William Raymond Johanek 
Christopher Fred John 
Thomas Stanley Johnson III 
Robert Kirk Jones 

Edward Bruce Peter Kangeter III 
Edward Carl Karnis 

Joel Edward Karr 

John Kenneth Kastorff, Jr. 
Brian Patrick Michael Kelly 
Edmund Ignatius Kiley 
Robert James Lachowicz 
James Lester Lambert 
John Hardy LeGwin III 
Peter David Lish 

Ronald Konrad Losch 
Douglas Allen Macadam 
James Mare MacDonald 
John Alexander Magiera 
Richard Lloyd Maguire 
Dennis Michael Majerski 
Walter Frank Malec, Jr. 
John Alvar Mantyla, Jr. 
Francis Thomas Ephrem Marcotte 
Ronald Scott Matthew 
John Willis McBride 


Coast 


Dennis Lynch McCord 
John David McDevitt 
Arthur William McGrath, Jr. 
Daniel Bryon McKinley 
Kenneth Joseph McPartlin 
Michael William Meehan 
George Henry Mercier 
Richard Brian Meyer 
James William Milas 
Frederick Vernon Minson 
Roger Dale Mowery 
Glendon Lee Moyer 
William Frank Mueller 
John Joseph Mulligan, Jr. 
Frank Peter Murray 
George Thomas Oakley 
Joseph Frank Olivo, Jr. 
Larry James Olson 

Larry Eugene Parkin 
James Thomas Paskewich 
George Raymond Perrault 
Stanley Michael Phillips 
Peter August Poerschke 
Alexander Timothy Thomas Polasky 
David Arthur Potter 
David Lee Powell 

Victor Pierre Primeaux 
Glenn John Pruiksma 
Dennis Patrick Purves 
Kenneth Robert Riordon 
Ernest Raymond Riutta 
James Dodd David Rufe 
John Richard Ryland 
Juan Tudela Salas 
Theodore James Sampson 
Roy Clifton Samuelson, Jr. 
Frank Joseph Scaraglino 
Jack William Scarborough 
Ronald Francis Schafer 
Daniel Joseph Schatte 
Anthony Harmon Schieck 
Richard William Schneider 
Norman Virgil Scurria, Jr. 
Wayne Fulton Shade 
Ronnie Lee Sharp 

Arthur Francis Shires 
Wayne Keith Six 

James Allen Smith 

Mont James Smith, Jr. 
James Gilbert Soland 
Phillip John Stager 
Gerald Brian Steinke 
Lonnie Eugene Steverson 
Michael Martin Storey 
Nicholas Stramandi 

Roger Boyd Streeter 
Stephen Lucas Swann 
Richard Lynn Swomley 
John Robert Taylor 

Peter Richard Alan Tennis 
William John Theroux 
Floyd William Thomas 
Thomas Edward Thompson 
Michael Edward Tovcimak 
John Thomas Tozzi 
Robert Bruce Vanasse 
John Richard Vitt, Jr. 
Clifton Krell Vogelsberg, Jr. 
Jeffery Scott Wagner 
Stephen Ralph Welch 
Bruce Eric Weule 

Gregory Thomas Wilson 
Randall Roy Winn 

Wayne Young 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army, by transfer in 
the grade specified, under the provisions of 
10 U.S.C. 3283, through 3294: 


To be captains 

Dygert, George H., 088373. 
Endicott, James A., O89678. 
Haight, Barrett S., 081152. 
Servis, Hubert T., OF 105824, 

To be first lieutenants 
Anderson, Gary L., OF 103935. 
Ayers, Glenn R., OF 105119. 
Bolt, Andrew, II, OF 105300. 
Bruning, Richard C., OF 105338. 
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Cowan, James D., Jr., OF 105148. 
Cox, Michael P., OF 105366. 
Denison, Gordon R., OF 108541. 
Deveaux, William P., 093243. 
Dolan, Thomas J., OF 105155. 
Eielson, John A., 093679. 
Finney, Jackie L., OF102712. 
Greene, William P., Jr., OF106309, 
Hanket, Mark J., OF104103. 
Hargarten, James P., OF104104. 
Heaston, William P., OF103355. 
Hergen, James G., OF104229. 
Herring, Charles D., OF105187. 
Hieronymus, Edward W., OF103253. 
Lane, Michael H., OF103437. 
Lanoue, John D., OF105461. 
Menson, Richard L., OF105483. 
Modarelli, Robert O., 097755. 
Myers, William D., OF102084. 
Pater, Gerald L., OF104223. 
Prager, Henry J., OF103407. 
Prosser, John R., OF106380. 
Protzman, Robert R., 093894. 
Recchuite, Martin C., OF105518. 
Slicker, Frederic K., OF'104288. 
Taylor, Ronald G., OF'105562. 
Tepe, William R., Jr., OF104319. 
Van Brockhoven, Rolli., 096653. 
Van Wert, Ronald K., OF105294. 
Woodward, William B., OF104359. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the 
provisions of 10 U.S.C. 3283 through 3294 
and 3311: 

To be major 

Ashworth, Servetus T., III, 01937824. 

To be captains 

Allen, James H. D., 05305812. 

Beauchamp, Edward W., 04030879, 

Bittrich, Lowell D., 05511257. 

Blankenship, Malcolm, 05304095. 

Bradley, George P., MN2295302. 

Brehaut, Joseph W., 05305327. 

Chandler, Billy D., 02292943. 

Cianciolo, August M., 05205895. 

Cole, Edward F., 04013116. 

Collins, William O., 02271689. 

Daniel, Walter B., 05310864. 

David, Erich W. P., MN2291702. 

Drake, Charles E., 04056860. 

Duffy, Helen C., N901637. 

Duffy, Robert F., MN2295065. 

Fraker, William W., 04010786. 

Garcia-Vergne, Manuel A., 05826803. 

Gehlsen, Emory M., 05306253. 

Hahn, William F., 05006889. 

Henry, Charles R., 05308125. 

Hill, Perry J., MN2296708. 

Hirotsu, Masuo, 05209755. 

Hisey, James R., 05405378. 

James, Robert B., 05310618, 

Johnson, Richard S., 04025473. 

Kamensky, Richard J., MN2296641. 

Kok, Sherwood J., 02277081. 

Macheledt, Matthew W., 04056842. 

McDonald, William, 05704097. 

McKinzie, Daniel G., MN805821. 

Miller, Lawrence R., 05304136. 

Miller, Ronnie M., 05403599. 

Miller, Teryl R., MN2293110. 

Mills, Frank L., 05307247. 

Murray, Daniel G. O., 05310921. 

Murray, John L., MN2291307. 

Narbuth, Benjamin L., MN902830. 

Peterson, John A., 05303006, 

Pierce, Wilford V., 02102188. 

Pollock, Maurice I., 05239900. 

Pretto, William H., Jr., 05001109. 

Rando, Joseph T., MN2295974. 

Reddy, Charles J., MN2295379. 

Riggs, Clyde, Jr., 05210642. 

Sannicks, Karl L., 05310816. 

Sitter, Stephen C., 02313069. 

Smith, Allan L., 05403528. 

Van Sant, Thomas E., 05325970. 

Vickery, Jane C., M2300811. 

West, John J., 05310553. 

White, Robert L., ITI, 02286648. 

Zumbro, George L., 05309938. 
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To be first lieutenants 


Aberg, Eric T., 05531956. 
Ange, Charles G., Jr., 02332499. 
Anundson, William D., MN2321277. 
Ashley, Nancy R., N2331805. 
Baggott, Francis M., 05321289. 
Beeman, Joseph R., 05312370. 
Bennett, John R , 0230720. 
Bossio, Donald J., 05707391. 
Brasel, James B., MN2312115. 
Brown, Oren R., Jr., 05318142. 
Bryant, James A., 05325533. 
Byers, Charles M., MM2309575. 
Cabell, Lawrence C., 05018697. 
Campbell, Paul M., 02304549. 
Cherry, John E., 05322233. 
Christner, William L., 05020688. 
Clark, Ralph C., 05318327. 
Craig, John W., 05327030. 
Crawford, Raymon E., 05313126. 
Dayton, Miller P., II, MM2307769. 
Delp, Steven P., 05221263. 
Dickinson, William R., 05533987. 
Dobson, Charles T., 05219068. 
Dompe, John W., 05314350. 
Dow, Thomas M., 05013681. 
Ekvall, Charles J., 05323294. 
Ellis, Claude, Jr., 05217617. 
Esposito, Louis J., 05020929. 
Fellers, Donald P., 05214205. 
Ferington, Felicitus, N2327058. 
Frazee, Robert M., 02330779. 
Gesin, Frederick H., 05406660. 
Glisson, Henry T., 05332521. 
Gordy, John W., Jr., 05312135. 
Greene, Mervin W., 02316954. 
Griffard, John M., 05331616. 
Hansen, Jerome K., 05417584. $ 
Harvill, Edwin G., 05709314. 
Hawley, James E., 05221579. 
Hickman, Jerold W., 05530334. 
Paul L., 05875358. 
Holbrook, Rudy H., 05213443. 
Holland, Leon L., 05410669. 
Holsapple, Victor E., 05320482. 
Hutcherson, James D., 05220716. 
Johnson, Donald L., 05318512. 
Johnson, Howard C., 05417548. 
Johnson, Warren K., 05712253. 
Jones, Carl M., 05414941. 
Jordan, Jan E., 05541147. 
Knobeloch, Arthur R., 05533534. 
Madsen, Raymond L., 05320192. 
Marquis, Geoffrey F., 05324965. 
Martin, Hermen J., 05219806. 
Matson, Erland G., MN2307969. 
McElory, Joseph R., 05316720. 
McEntire, Fred W., Jr., 02304318. 
McGuire, Matthew M., 05320198. 
Menard, Theodore A., 05533353. 
Meyer, Nancy A., R5411606. 
Middleton, Thomas C., 05313082. 
Monroe, Dennis G., 05705609. 


Montgomery, Raymond, MN2311220. 


Moore, Thomas J., 02320189. 
Morgan, John M., 05531757. 
Morgan, Richard J., Jr., 05020582. 
Morres, Anna V., N2324109. 
Murphy, Haspard R., 05316094. 
Naylor, Paul D., 05711594. 

New, Eugene R., 05325466. 
Norene, Luther N., 05209099. 
Oldham, Larry S., 05519707. 
Orndorff, Cynthia J., N 2326418. 
Papazian, Aroxie A., N2326463. 
Parker, Robert L., 02317436. 
Pickett, Robert L., 05417031. 
Roder, William E., 05408118. 
Rosenberg, Donald M., 05242201. 
Rowan, James D., 05219781. 
Sawyer, James R., 05319146. 
Scribner, Theodore R., 05417112. 
Shreffier, Lynn D., 02310693. 
Shuput, Helen, R2314098. 
Sikora, Stanley F., Jr., 05319068. 
Smor, Francis M., 05314957. 
Stetson, Mark R., 05516660. 
Sullivan, David E., 02315689. 
Theriault, Alfred J., 05016851. 
Thomas, Joseph D., 05019160. 
Turecek, Jack L., 05530055. 
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Turpin, Marcia L., R2317834. 
Wardrope, Donald A., MN2305374. 
Watt, Earl A., 05533333. 
Weary, Robert W., Jr., 05320253. 
Weirich, Danford N., 05517912. 
Williams, Charlie R., 02298835. 
Williams, Gary R., 05406940. 
Williams, Norman E., 05226686. 
Williams, Walter L., Jr., 02332529. 
Winnicki, Michael 2 NN 2305780. 
Wolfe, John R., 05326514. 
Yeagle, Kathleen A., N 5417309. 
Zeimet, Raymond C., MN54 17464. 
To be second lieutenants 
Allanach, William C., 05229436. 
Bayer, William C., 05421495. 
Blake, Walter B., 05332121. 
Boss, Wayne V., 05240841. 
Brown, Dorothy N., N5330973. 
Buzzell, Calvin A., 05425005. 
Carkhuff, Michael G., 05331985. 
Colyer, Marvin T. L., MN2321450. 
Cummings, Donald L., 05229962. 
Denton, James F., 05326691. 
Drummond, William F., MN5251197. 
Frazer, Schley J., 05332819. 
Hadac, Thomas F., 05313650. 
Hamilton, John, 02324810. 
Harris, Bruce A., 05237114. 
Haugen, Lawrence A., 05713102. 
Havlick, David A., MM2324659. 
Hodgson, Dudley F. B., 05328067. 
Jenkins, Rex D., 05713868. 
Johnson, Barry J., 02324176. 
Kehe, L. William, 05536704. 
Kneisler, James R., Jr., 05418504. 
Knepper, Glenn B., MN5233068. 
Konopka, Michael A., 05424784. 
Kuckowicz, Kenneth F., 05344231. 
Lampton, Michael R., 05715727. 
Loveall, William E., 05224280. 
Maloney, Joseph P., MN2322894. 
Manning, George S., 02321373. 
McClellan, Dennis W., 05230305. 
McManus, John G., MN5330780. 
Minietta, Eugene D., 05419882. 
Moore, Edward G., Jr., 05337778. 
Moorhead, Wesley G., 02322526. 
Most, Iris S., N2331287. 
Mullori, Dominick M., 05228750. 
Murray, Donald E., 05535172. 
Myers, Byron D., 05415261. 
O’Connor, Stephen J., MN5520401. 
Olson, Thomas J., MN2321076. 
Pack, Richard A., 02311372. 
Parker, Douglas C., 05329249. 
Perkins, Rudy C., 05331335. 
Paulicivic, Joseph W., 05244624. 
Poduszezak, Edward S., MN5251896. 
Pryor, William L., 02326702. 
Queen, Henry J., Jr., MN2324717. 
Reed, Nathan K., 05419566. 
Reppert, John C., 05335827. 
Roedel, Frederick C., 05240997. 
Salvadorini, David P., 05256776. 
Schantz, John C., 05420940. 
Sefrin, Paul R., 05023096. 
Skidmore, Jack M., 05228447. 
Slifer, William E., 02322098. 
Squillace, Ralph C., 05324624. 
Szczesniak, Edward J., 05021211. 
Tepe, Kurt L., 05426552. 
Tucker, David G., 05326818. 
Worff, Herbert H., Jr., 05335917. 
Beechley, Janet C., WR8224421. 
To be second lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 
Adams, Nancy M., WR8226141. 
Baker, Mary M., WR8119206. 
Beasley, Susan W., WR8119184. 
Bertand, Philip B., RA12647908. 
Boykoff, Bonnie J., WR8226132. 
Burke, Rahel J., WR8616090. 
Callen, Raivena I., WR8329579. 
Chamberlain, Karen L., WR8224424. 
Cook, Frances E., WR8224278. 
Coons, Christine L., WR8524949. 
Dexter, Nancy J., WR8604867. 
Dinger, Ann C., WR8225108. 
Dwinnels, Diane E., WR8119208. 
Erickson, Carol L., WR8222899. 
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Paber, Joanne, WR8119160. 
Fiorello, Patricia N., WR8329580. 
Fiser, James R., RA15668349. 

Free, Martha A., WR8329396. 
Fries, Sandra L., WR8222900. 
Gawrada, Katherine J., WR8408858. 
Goodbread, Lynn M., WR8524963. 
Holler, Carol A., WR9502099. 
Houser, Dianne L., WR8224563. 
Huber, Mary A., WR8524974. 
Huffman, Susan D., WR8226136. 
Johnson, Joann, WR8119217. 
Johnson, Lejane, WR8524952. 
Kenison, Artha L., WR8617060. 
Kreibich, Lila L., WR8510181. 
Leatherman, Constance, WR8226327. 
Leonard, Susan G., WR8510177. 
McGillicuddy, Elaine, WR8119178. 
Meyer, Jeanne K., WR8010564. 
Meyer, Joanne K., WR8010565. 
Millet, Marie T., WR8617057. 
Nelson, Rosemary M., WR8524973. 
Oberlin, Carole A., WR8523200. 
Pasqualone, Nancy T., WR8225324. 
Pawlowski, Janis L., WR8617059. 
Pedersen, Cheryl L., WR8524582. 
Prokop, Joan D., WR8524975. 
Reed, Margaret S., WR8119183. 
Reistetter, Eleanor M., WR8119179. 
Riordan, Rosalind M., WR8119186. 
Schager, Patricia T., WR8523818. 
Shiver, Cynthia J., WR8328792. 
Simons, Judith A., WR8524660. 
Smith, Kathleen A., WR8225338. 
Spinelli, Mary T., WR8010566. 
Srubar, Paula R., WR8409322. 
Stabingas, Sandra F., WR8225107. 
Synakowski, Ralph G., RA13632739. 
Taylor, Linda B., WR8119210. 
West, Janet A., WR8225325 

Wilson, Suzanne M., WR8119214. 
Wittig, Virginia R., WR8119169. 
Wittlif, Faith, WR8225315. 

Wynn, Darlene A., WR8224590. 


Zysk, Joanne M., WR8000916. 

The following-named scholarship students 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States, in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under provisions of 10 U.S.C. 2107 
through 3288 and 3290: 


Bangasser, Hugh F. 
Baxley, John B., Jr. 
Crow, Patrick F. 
Finlayson, Robert M. 
Greinke, William P. 
Jennings, David L. 
Karl, Robert D., Jr. 
Lederer, Frederic I. 
Leman, James T. 
Lewis, Paul W. 
Lipke, Daniel E. 


Mullendore, James M., 
Jr. 

O'Brien, Lawrence J., 
Jr. 

Ralph, Thomas L. 

Smalkin, Frederick N. 

Walker, Robert A. 

Wehunt, William D. 

Willis, Jobn T. 

Zucker, David C. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Reg- 
ular Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
10 U.S.C. 2106 through 3290: 


Agee, Darrell G. 
Albus, Robert A. 
Aliber, Stephen D. 
Anderson, Glenn B. 
Anderson, Gordon W., 


Barnes, Lyndle, Jr. 
Barry, Richard G. 
Barth, James M. 
Bartolomeo, John A. 
Basquill, Michael J. 
Bates, Donald R. 


Bauer, John J., Jr. 
Baur, Richard A. 
Bayliss, Michael J. 
Beaman, David E. 
Becker, Lawrence J. 
Beebe, Kenneth D. 
Beemer, Raymond W. 
Beiner, Allen H. 
Belding, Charles V. 
Berry, John M. 
Berryman, Jon M. 
Bishop, Lanier J. 
Blackburn, William 
K. 
Blaine, Richard C. 
Blair, William R. 
Blankemeyer, Robert 


H. 
Boatwright, Leroy 
Bogguss, Jeffrey S. 
Bonifazio, Jack C. 
Bonvillain, Frank 
B., II 
Bostick, Benjamin 
R., IV 
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Bowker, Richard G. 


Bowler, Arthur J., Jr. 


Bowler, William L. 
Brady, John M. 
Bradley, David R. 
Bradman, John F. 
Branstetter, John E. 
Braun, Marvin R. 
Bria, Carmen J. 
Brooks, Carlton P., 
III 
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Dubois Allan K. 
Duke, Robert E., Jr. 
Duty, John S. 
Duval, William G. 
Eak, Gerald J. 
Evert, Roger L. 
Eder, John W., Jr. 
Edmonds, Lucien L, 
Edmondson, Earl R., 
Jr. 
Erion, John H., Jr. 


Houghton, Robert D. 
Houston, Donald 
Howard, Alfred N. 
Howery, David C. 
Hubbard, William D. 
Hudson, David E. 
Hudspeth, Stephen M. 
Hugg, Frank B. 
Hurtado, Arthur D. 
Hutchins, Edward I., 


Luker, Thomas M. 
Lupa, Joseph M. 
Lynch, Francis J. 
Mabus, William N. 
MacCary, Robert F. 
Mack, Ronald W. 
Madison, Donald 
Maggiacomo, Peter J. 
Maginn, Michael J. 
Maguire, Michael J. 


Brown, James R. Ezell, James J. 


Page, Wayne 
Palmer, Robert L. 
Pappas, Aris A. 
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Schuchat, Martin M. 
Schwall, Jeffrey A. 
Scott, Jeffrey A. 


Parmelee, Michael A. Scott, Joseph M., Jr. 


Paronto, William L. 
Parsons, Gary W. 
Pastore, Robert S. 
Paxton, Paul J. 
Peek, Joseph S. 
Peloso, Joseph F. 
Penwell, Robert D. 
Perry, Clarence E. 


Scotti, Daniel B. 
Sears, Joseph J. 
Seidl, Gerard E. 
Semments, Eugene P. 
Servidea, James S. 
Skane, Michael J. 
Shannon, Thomas E. 
Sheehan, Dennis J. 


Brugger, Carl G. 
Bryant, Scott A. 
Buchanan, Richard 
R. 
Buck, Peter L. 
Buresh, Dean A, 
Burg, James C. 
Burgess, Dennis M, 
Burkes, Glenn R. 
Butler, Gerald A. 
Butler, Thomas M. 
Caldwell, Vacal D. 
Campbell, Francis J., 


Jr. 

Campbell, John M. 
Carfagna, Don R. 
Carney, Hugh M, 
Carper, Michael K. 
Carroll, James P. 
Carter, Harvey R. 
Cash, Charles L. 
Cassel, David F. 
Castoria, Edward S. 
Cecere, Robert A. 
Cenname, Alfred J. 
Chapin, Steven W. 
Chase, Charles T. 


Chiccehitto, Ronald J. 


Chiefaril, Peter A. 
Chunat, Wayne J. 
Ciarletto, John A. 


Ciccolella, Richard G. 
I 


Cisneros, Henry G. 


Clarizio, Dominick R. 


Cody, Edward B. 
Colby, David A. 
Cole, Charles T., Jr. 
Coleman, John R. 
Collinsworth, Tim A. 


Connell, Douglas A. 
Connolly, James M. 
Conrad, Thomas E. 
Conroy, Henry 8. 
Cook, Bryan T. 
Cook, David E. 


Coppit, George L., Jr. 


Craft, Troy L., Jr. 
Craig, David B. 
Crayton, Juan V. 


Creagan, John P., Jr. 


Crotty, Robert J. 
Dahmann, Donald C. 
Daley, Cameron H. 
Damron, Thomas C. 
Darby, Brooks L. 
Davis, Allen, III 
Davis, Thomas P. 
Deck, William R. 
Deering, Daryl L. 
Demory, Clarence D. 
Devlin, Bernard R. 
Diehl, Larry C. 
Diercks, James E. 
Dillon, Gregory P. 
Dionne, Craig D. 
Dirlam, Richard R. 
Dixon, Kenneth E. 
Dodge, Charles T. 


Fairman, Fredric C. 
Feild, Frank E. 
Fellinger, Paul W. 
Fennema, Larry G. 
Fernandez, Rafael 
Fieldman, Leslie M. 
Fields, Kenneth L. 
Fineisen, Charles R. 
Pitter, James P. 
Flocke, Robert A. 
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Wright, Joe Nathan Young, Robert A. 
Yost, James D. Young, Ronald B. 


Young, Morton E, Zeller, Loren L. 
To BE POSTMASTER GENERAL 
W. Marvin Watson, of Texas, to be Postmas- 
ter General. 
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CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
John H. Crooker, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for the term of 6 years expiring 
December 31, 1974 (reappointment). 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Henry B. Luffberry, D.D., St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


God of wilderness and promised land, 
Christ of Calvary and Easter, our jour- 
ney brings us this day to another inter- 
section of history and destiny. 

As we ponder the uncertain way teach 
us thankfulness for cherished milestones, 
for glimpses of the horizon which con- 
firm our faith, for those wayside shrines 
that refresh our souls and renew our 
resolve, 

When we step from yesterday’s con- 
crete strip upon today’s rugged terrain, 
when we face again a trackless tomorrow, 
may we not stumble, Lord, nor tire of 
the burdens we bear. 

In brotherly love light our eyes, to 
faithful trust tune our hearts—and with 
the sharp ax of truth blaze our ascend- 
ing trail. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EL DORADO NATIONAL FOREST— 
DESOLATION WILDERNESS AREA 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing legis- 
lation to designate approximately 63,500 
acres of the El Dorado National Forest in 
California as the Desolation Wilderness 
Area. As a member of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and its Subcommit- 
tee on National Parks and Recreation, I 
had a substantial role in the creation of 
the national wilderness preservation sys- 
tem a few years ago. I am delighted, 
therefore, that one of the first areas to 
be designated under this legislation 
would be an important wilderness region 
in the Second Congressional District. 

The proposed Desolation Wilderness 
Area which includes most of the Desola- 
tion Primitive Area and 22,725 acres of 
contiguous national forest land is an 
outstanding example of the rugged 
beauty of the Sierra Nevada range. 

Located in the high mountains far 
from the hustle and bustle of civilization 
this is an area of peace and tranquillity. 
Here man can put behind him the cares, 
toils, and troubles of his everyday life 
and return to the mountains and to the 


country, to nature in our land as it was 
first created by our Maker. Here he can 
enjoy unmarred by civilization the 
majestic splendor of the mountains. 

It was to set aside such areas as this 
that the wilderness legislation was ini- 
tially conceived and enacted by this 
Congress. It is my feeling that the Deso- 
lation Wilderness will serve this purpose 
excellently. 

Furthermore, the Congress established 
the principal of multiple use of our na- 
tional forests. This includes all functions, 
including recreation, mining, grazing, 
and timber production. The wilderness 
seeker has a place in this multiple use 
and it is appropriate that those areas 
such as this which are most suitable for 
wilderness designation are set aside. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S. Forest Service, 
in considering the conversion of the ex- 
isting Desolation Valley Primitive Area 
and adjacent national forest lands to the 
wilderness designation, has reviewed this 
proposal with State and local agencies 
and with the public as a whole. A public 
hearing was held in Placerville, Calif., 
about a year ago with a general expres- 
sion of support for the wilderness desig- 
nation. California’s Governor Reagan, 
the Board of Supervisors of El Dorado 
County, and all interested Federal De- 
partments and State and local govern- 
mental agencies have been consulted. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
Congress will have an opportunity to 
take early action on the proposal which 
I introduce here today to establish the 
Desolation Wilderness. I say this not only 
on behalf of the people of the Second 
Congressional District, but for those of 
all of northern California, for this pro- 
posed wilderness is located just west of 
Lake Tahoe within reach of wilderness 
seekers from throughout northern areas 
of our State. 


THE LATE DR. MARTIN LUTHER 
KING 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to call to the attention of the House 
a statement of commitment which 
22 Members of the House have joined me 
in issuing at this time of national 
tragedy. The statement follows: 

APRIL 10, 1968. 

We mourn the death of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 

There is violence in our land, not simply 
in reaction to the death of a leader, but 


in the reaction to the oppression of a race. 
That oppression must end. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. represented the 
hope that full equality could be achieved 
in America without violence. We, the Con- 
gress, must respond to the Poor People’s 
Campaign that he did not live to lead. We 
must pass the bill which is before us to 
guarantee open housing and the free exer- 
cise of civil rights. But that is a barest 
beginning. We need also to implement the 
recommendations of the National Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders by acting to provide: 

A decent job for every American able to 
work. 

A good education for every child. 

Decent homes for the one fifth of a na- 
tion who are Ul-housed. 

Dignified social welfare for the ill, the 
indigent and the aged. 

Full equality before the law, effectively 
enforced. 

This was the promise of America that 
attracted our immigrant fathers. Our cities 
are today armed camps because too many 
black citizens have little reason to believe 
in that promise. It is within the power of 
Congress to redeem the promise, if the Con- 
gress will only act. 

The time for action is now. 

WILLIAM F, RYAN, CHARLES C. Dicas, JR., 
JOHN CONYERS, JOHN G. Dow, JONA- 
THAN B. BINGHAM, PHILLIP BURTON, 
DANIEL E. BUTTON, Don EDWARDS, LEON- 
ARD FARBSTEIN, JACOB H. GILBERT, WIL- 
LIAM D, HATHAWAY, ELMER J. HOLLAND, 
Avucustus F. HAWKINS, JOSEPH E. 
KARTH, WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, ROBERT 
N. C. Nrx, RICHARD L. OTTINGER, THOMAS 
M. Rees, HENRY S. REUSS, JOSEPH Y. 
RESNICK, BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, 
EDWARD I. ROYBAL. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recor and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
attended the funeral services for the 
Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
in Atlanta. I am sure that my constitu- 
ents wanted me there to bear witness for 
them. 

During yesterday’s proceedings of the 
House there were two record votes and 
three quorum calls. Had I been present I 
would have voted “nay” on roll No. 92 
and “yea” on roll No. 93. 


LET US WALK TOGETHER—TRIBUTE 
TO REV. DR. MARTIN LUTHER 
KING, JR. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, last week, for 
the first time in modern history, the 
world witnessed the extraordinary death 
of a distinguished American of African 
descent, Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

As an advocate of one of the basic 
principles of a society of law and order— 
nonviolence—he nonetheless died in the 
advocacy of that creed. 

While many may have disagreed with 
the tenacity of his faith and its uncom- 
promising pursuit, his death did com- 
mand for 5 full days the undivided at- 
tention of one of the most powerful 
nations in the world. For 1 full day, the 
smoothly lubricated wheels of govern- 
ment creaked to a halt. The anguish of 
millions was carried to Atlanta by 
hundreds of thousands who left a multi- 
plicity of occupations from janitor and 
sharecropper to Vice President and mil- 
lionaire to make their pilgrimmage of 
respect. 

All were there—U.S. Senators, U.S. 
Congressmen, Governors, mayors, for- 
eign dignitaries alongside the unnamed, 
the lowly and the unemployed. Indeed, 
the measure of this slightly built black- 
man’s greatness is calibrated by the thou- 
sands of messages of condolences and 
public expressions of grief from heads of 
state, His Holiness Pope Paul VI and 
citizens of the world. 

And why did they all pay tribute? 

In my judgment, this was the first 
time in this century or any century when 
an Afro-American, by what he said, by 
what he lived for touched the conscience 
of America. By his advocacy of non- 
violence and the quality of his life, he 
even touched the hearts of his enemies 
who disagreed with his tactic, but re- 
spected his sincerity. 

As Members of this highest and most 
respected legislative body, we are to con- 
sider today the 1968 civil rights bill. 

I ask no one to vote for this piece of 
legislation or any piece of legislation 
solely out of the public notice and af- 
fectionate esteem accorded Rev. Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr. 

Rather, I would ask my distinguished 
colleagues to examine their consciences. 
Can they espouse the same principles by 
which Reverend King lived? The love 
of all races, the forgiveness of your 
enemies and the oneness of the family 
of man? 

Or are they prepared to abandon these 
principles and instead permit the unrea- 
soned laws of the jungle to engulf us 
all? 

This is not a threat, but an invitation 
to each man to determine himself what 
steps we shall take or what steps we shall 
not take to preserve the United States of 
America. 

Whatever steps we do take must be 
based upon the law of reason. 

For we cannot expect reason to tri- 
umph in the streets of this Nation unless 
reason survives in the Halls of this Con- 


gress. 

And this particular law is an appeal to 
reason. As that great jurist, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, once wrote: 
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Reason is the life of the law; nay, the com- 
mon law itself is nothing else but reason ... 
The law. . Is perfection of reason, 


We who would appeal to all Americans 
to accept the law of reason and forgo 
the call of the violent—are we prepared 
to take that first step? 

Reverend King took more than that 
first step. In heeding the injunction of 
another man of fellowship that whoso- 
ever compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain,” Reverend King walked that 
last mile to give his last breath of life 
for a country in which he believed, a 
country which he loved, and a country 
in which he never lost faith. 

We are asked to walk just 1 mile to- 
day in the long journey for democracy’s 
fulfillment and in the enactment of rea- 
sonable laws by reasonable men. If we 
cannot do this, then there is no other 
place for us to walk together. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope the Members will not act in haste 
today, but will open H.R. 2516, the civil 
rights bill, up for amendments or send 
it to conference committee for further 
study. 

This bill is so far reaching, covering 
open housing, riot control, gun control, 
American Indians, and civil obedience. 
Even though it originated as a House bill, 
the Senate added open housing, gun leg- 
islation and rights of the American In- 
dian. Congressman BILL COLMER was 
right when he said this bill is being con- 
sidered today “under the gun.” 

The open housing provision in this bill 
takes away the rights of an individual to 
dispose of his property in any way that 
he sees fit. This provision is not going 
to improve any living conditions; it only 
hinders the property owner and makes 
him subject to civil suit. 

The gun section of this bill is not clear 
and certainly should be debated on the 
floor. Innocent people could be arrested 
crossing State lines because of the way 
this gun section of the bill is worded, 

Congressman BILL COLMER, chairman 
of the Rules Committee, should be com- 
mended for holding this piece of legis- 
lation up for almost a month in his com- 
mittee. 

I urge the Members of the House not 
to act in haste, but look at the other side 
of the coin; the private homeowner and 
the taxpaying American citizens who if 
you pass this bill will be further penal- 
ized by his country for being a good citi- 
zen. 


APPEAL FOR HUBERT HUMPHREY 
TO BE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, the events of 
the past week have placed in perspective 
the shocking depths of the cleavages 
which divide this Nation on our domestic 
policies, just as the events of the pre- 
vious months had demonstrated the 
cleavage over our international policies. 

As a supporter of President Johnson, I 
was shocked and dismayed to hear his 
announcement that he would not be a 
candidate to succeed himself. Although 
it was a measure of the President’s great- 
ness that he decided not to run, his with- 
drawal from the field left a void which I 
do not believe any of the heretofore de- 
clared candidates can fill. 

I earnestly hope that the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, Will make himself available as a 
candidate for this office. I realize that it 
is late for him to undertake a campaign, 
but I do not believe there is any other 
American who can draw the country to- 
gether and bring unity out of discord. 

The Vice President’s experience as a 
legislator and a member of the executive 
branch are too well known to recount 
here. His background as a mayor quali- 
fies him exceptionally well to know and 
understand the problems of the urban 
areas, which certainly are the focal point 
of our current domestic crisis. 

I know I speak for millions of Ameri- 
cans when I express the hope that the 
Vice President will not unduly delay his 
decision on this matter, and for the sake 
of future generations of Americans and 
people everywhere, I fervently hope his 
decision will be in the affirmative. 


SUPPORT FOR MAYOR WASHING- 
TON DURING CRISIS 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
year I had the privilege of helping to 
manage the reorganization plan which 
established the present mayor-council 
form of government for the District of 
Columbia. This plan, which was the 
President’s proposal, has in the last few 
days been severely tested by events in 
the District of Columbia. The men whom 
the President appointed to fill the posts 
set up under the plan, in particular 
Mayor Washington and Deputy Mayor 
Fletcher, have given service to this com- 
munity without precedent, In our gravest 
hour, they have given us their finest 
effort. 

I know that I am not alone in com- 
mending the Mayor for his courage and 
leadership during these dark days. I 
know that I am not alone in commending 
the hundreds of businessmen, private in- 
dividuals and members of the police, 
National Guard, and Army units for 
their heroic service to the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. What happened here was a break- 
down in our ability to think and act as 
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a community. If we will it, out of this can 
come a renewed dedication to be a 
community. 

To the President, the Mayor, and 
Deputy Mayor, to the members of the 
City Council, I thank you for your efforts 
through many sleepless nights to give 
this city the essential continuity of lead- 
ership so desperately needed. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I attended the funeral of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. It was an honor I would 
have preferred to forgo. I would have 
preferred that Martin Luther King live 
to continue his great work in behalf of 
his country. He was a great American 
and a great patriot. It is amazing that in 
just 39 brief years he made such a mag- 
nificent impact that his name was known 
and revered around the world, in the 
capitals of powerful nations and in the 
mudhuts of impoverished peasants. 

Martin Luther King was an inspiration 
to all of us. He brought honor to America. 
Even more important, he brought us a 
message of justice and reason. The 
American people shall sorely miss him. 
The Nation grieves at his loss. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. MARTIN LUTHER 
KING, JR. 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, tribute to a 
great man like Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., is difficult to express in mere words. 
Yesterday I participated in the funeral 
procession in Atlanta, Ga., to express my 
esteem and respect for this great reli- 
gious and spiritual leader and to under- 
score my own personal determination to 
make his life’s dream of freedom and 
equality for our fellow Americans a 
reality. 

Our Nation is not likely to see soon 
the emergence of such a leader among 
men who by the sheer strength of his 
teachings and the magnetism of his 
words could capture the conscience of all 
men of good will and dramatize the work 
that we must do in order to make real the 
American’s creed of freedom from 
oppression. 

His words stung deep into the hearts 
of Americans, and we must now rise to 
his challenge to create a society where 
all men may enjoy the blessings of lib- 
erty and opportunity. 

An eloquent voice for justice has been 
Silenced. Those who will now count 
among the living will be those who will 
be willing to transform their regard for 
him into actions which will achieve the 
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goals to which this Nation has been since 
its inception dedicated. 

The tragedy is that men must still die 
to win freedom and equality in America. 
Dr. King is dead; so long as he lived he 
bore the cross of our conflict, of our con- 
science and of our guilt. Sad that he 
should have died before his dream came 
true. Sad that his dream had to be only 
that, when America’s pride was in its 
ideals of liberty and justice for all. 

The time has come for America to free 
its soul of hate and begin to rewrite the 
chapters of our noble history so that 
human dignity can be the basis of our 
mode of life and the creed of our country. 


DR. FREDERICK SEITZ TO BE NEW 
PRESIDENT OF ROCKEFELLER 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 4 it was announced by Rockefeller 
University in New York that Frederick 
Seitz would become the new president of 
that institution in the near future. 
Rockefeller University is to be congrat- 
ulated upon its choice, but those of us 
in Washington who have worked with 
Dr. Seitz for a number of years as presi- 
dent of the National Academy of 
Sciences will most certainly miss him. 

While Dr. Seitz will remain as a part- 
time president of the Academy until that 
post is subsequently filled, his principal 
duties will lie with the university in New 
York. 

I should like to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that it was under Dr. Seitz’ tenure and 
with his assistance and vision that the 
Congress has been able to conclude, for 
the first time in history, contractual re- 
lationships with the Academy. These 
have been at the instance of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, Mr. MILLER, and have re- 
sulted in several studies for the commit- 
tee of the highest utility. Even though 
that relationship with Dr. Seitz will 
change, the mechanisms which he helped 
develop with the Academy will remain. 
We are grateful for this. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to incor- 
porate the following brief biography of 
Dr. Seitz at this point: 

Frederick Seitz was born in San Fran- 
cisco, California, on July 4, 1911. After at- 
tending San Francisco schools, he entered 
Stanford University and graduated with an 
A.B. degree in mathematics in 1932. He 
earned a Ph. D. in physics at Princeton 
University in 1934 and remained there for 
another year as a Proctor Fellow. Since then 
he has been successively instructor in physics, 
1935-36, and assistant professor, 1936-37, 
University of Rochester; research physicist, 
General Electric Company, 1937-39; assistant, 
then associate professor of physics, University 
of Pennsylvania, 1939-42; and professor and 
chairman of the physics department, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, 1942-49. In 
1949, he was appointed research professor of 
physics at the University of Illinois and in 
1957, head of the physics department. He 
began a four-year term as President of the 
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National Academy of Sciences in 1962, while 
continuing in his position at the University 
of Illinois. On September 1, 1964, he became 
Dean of the Graduate College and Vice Presi- 
dent for. Research at the University. He re- 
signed the latter position effective June 30, 
1965, following his re-election for a six-year 
term as President of the Academy under 
revised bylaws that provided for a resident, 
full-time president. 

Dr. Seitz’s major professional scientific 
interest has been in the theory of solids 
and nuclear physics. In addition to numer- 
ous review articles and scientific papers, he 
wrote The Modern Theory of Solids (1940) 
and The Physics of Metals (1943), published 
by McGraw-Hill. He is co-editor of Prepara- 
tions and Characteristics of Solid Lumines- 
cent Materials, published by John Wiley & 
Sons in 1948; co-editor of Solid State Physics 
series, Academic Press, Inc.; and author of 
the chapter on “Fundamental Aspects of 
Diffusion in Solids” in Phase Transforma- 
tions in Solids, John Wiley & Sons, 1951. He 
is also a member of the editorial boards of 
Die Umschau, Il Nuovo Cimento, and physica 
status solidi, 

He was a civilian member, National De- 
fense Research Committee, 1941-45; con- 
sultant to the Secretary of War, 1945; 
director of the training program in atomic 
energy, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
1946-47; science advisor to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, 1959-60; member, Stat- 
utory Visiting Committee for the National 
Bureau of Standards, 1962-66; consultant, 
Education Commission of Enquiry, Govern- 
ment of India, 1964-66. He is now a member 
of the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee; member, President’s Committee on 
the National Medal of Science (chairman, 
1962-63); member, Defense Science Board 
(chairman, Dec. 1963-March 1968), Depart- 
ment of Defense, member, Naval Research 
Advisory Committee (chairman, 1960-62), 
Office of Naval Research; member, Scientific 
Advisory Group, Office of Aerospace Research; 
member, Smithsonian Institution Advisory 
Council; member, National Science Service 
Scientific Advisory Group; member, Board 
of Trustees, Pacific Science Center Founda- 
tion; member, Midwest Science Advisory 
Committee (chairman, 1965); member, 
Science Advisory Council of Illinois (chair- 
man, 1964-66); member, Policy Advisory 
Board, Argonne National Laboratory; mem- 
ber, Liaison Committee for Science and 
Technology, Library of Congress; consultant, 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development; member, State Department 
Liaison Committee on Science; and member 
of other advisory and liaison groups. 


INTERNATIONAL BIOLOGICAL PRO- 
GRAM AND GROWING PROBLEM 
OF PLANETARY ECOLOGY 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post on April 5 carried an 
editorial based on a report issued by the 
Subcommittee on Science, Research, and 
Development of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. That report 
deals with the international biological 
program and the growing problem of our 
planetary ecology. 

As the editorial points out, these pro- 
grams have to date been very poorly 
supported by the Federal Government, 
even though the administration has an- 
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nounced its support and created the ad- 
ministrative machinery to carry the 
program out. The amount of money nec- 
essary to get the program underway is 
extremely small in relation to the cru- 
cial nature of the problems it seeks to 
attack. Yet, so far we have not been 
willing to provide the necessary funds. 

If we fail in this, our failure could be 
amongst the most devastating in history, 
even in comparison to present political, 
military and social dilemmas. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial is as fol- 
lows: 

BIOLOGICAL MYSTERIES 

The International Biological Program has 
had little of the fanfare that accompanied 
the International Geophysical Year, perhaps 
because it is harder to put a finger on what 
the IBP is all about. But a thoughtful re- 
port of a House subcommittee on science, 
research and development underlies its im- 
portance and recommends that the Federal 
Government provide its programs with more 
support than they have yet received. 

The main goal of the IBP, which was set 
up by scientists all over the world, is to 
help us learn more about what we are doing 
to the planet on which we live. The short- 
age of knowledge about what modern living 
and scientific advancements do to the bal- 
ance of nature is frightening. Dr. David 
Gates, for example, told the subcommittee, 
“We do not understand the dynamics of a 
forest, grassland, ocean, lake, pond or river 
nor are we proceeding rapidly enough toward 
this understanding . We will go down in 
history as an elegant technological society 
struck down by biological disintegration for 
lack of ecological understanding.” 

The fact that we do not understand what 
happens in a lake may not seem of much 
importance. But in the last 25 years Lake 
Erie has been turned into a dead lake, near- 
ly devoid of any fresh-water life. That means, 
obviously, an end to fishing. But it also 
means an end to the food supply of certain 
species of birds and, eventually, the end 
of whatever role those birds play in the rest 
of nature. And we don’t really know what 
that role is as it affects agriculture and for- 
estry. Similarly, the mass destruction of 
acres of forests and of grasslands has some 
effect on the cycle of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide in the air. But we don’t know exact- 
ly what that effect is and we don’t know 
whether we are approaching the point at 
which the air we breathe becomes so dif- 
ferent in its composition that the plants we 
now know can no longer survive. 

The list of problems of this type is end- 
less. Is the production of heat by humans 
and by the machines they devise so great 
that in time the average temperature of the 
earth's atmosphere will rise to the danger 
point? Are we dumping so many pollutants 
into the atmosphere that the entire weather 
pattern will be drastically altered? Are we 
killing off so many species of animals and 
plants that eventually the world will be 
populated merely by man and the specific 
things he has domesticated? 

It is questions like these that the IBP 
is attempting to confront. Its requests to the 
Government for aid have been small in terms 
of what it hopes to achieve—it is asking 
$200 million over five years. The subcom- 
mittee has recommended that it get $3 to 
$5 million next year as a starter. Surely a 
priority for such an amount can be found 
somewhere inside a Federal budget that is 
about 50,000 times more than that. 


PRESENT CLIMATE TOO CHARGED 
WITH EMOTION FOR PRODUCTION 
OF WELL-REASONED LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, this is no time for the House of 
Representatives to be taking up a so- 
called civil rights bill. The present 
climate is too charged with emotion for 
the production of well-reasoned, well- 
thought-out legislation. This measure 
tends to deprive the people of America 
of the right to contro] their own prop- 
erty. The right to own and dispose of 
real estate is one of the basic funda- 
mental rights of mankind. Never before 
in a free society has it been contem- 
plated that the Government had a right 
to tell free people that they cannot sell 
their homes to whomever they choose. 
A man’s home is supposedly in a free land 
to be his castle and here we find that the 
leadership of our Nation is trying to 
strike down this concept and compel free 
men and women to give up the right to 
control their own property and dispose 
of it as they see fit. 

Disorder is rampant in the land— 
arson, armed robbery, murder, and 
rioting in the streets. The Nation is faced 
with armed insurrection and nothing 
worthwhile is being done by the admin- 
istration to suppress it—only contain- 
ment. Here we are today being asked to 
pass more civil rights legislation to de- 
prive our law-abiding citizens of their 
rights and privileges. It is shocking to 
me that we now find ourselves in such a 
situation. It is shotgun action calculated 
to intimidate enough of the Members be- 
cause of the grief throughout our land 
over the recent killing of a prominent 
citizen and the armed insurrection on 
the other hand of a vast lawless element. 

What we need is a firm stand by this 
administration to restore law and order 
and not pussyfooting around in an 
apologetic manner to those who are 
trying to take over by force and might 
as we would expect in the jungles. Such 
conduct is expected only of wild beasts 
and paranoid creatures completely 
devoid of conscience. The law-abiding 
citizens of this Nation are entitled to 
better treatment than this. 

I ask the membership of this body to 
turn down this legislation, to set it aside, 
to refuse to goosestep to the chant of the 
rioters and insurrectionists and then to 
see that law and order are restored to 
America that once again the average 
citizen may walk down the streets of 
America without the fear of being mur- 
dered, robbed, or raped or to find his 
home or business utterly destroyed by 
arsonists. 


LAND OF THE FREE? 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, when H.R. 
2516 passed the House last year, it had 
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not only my vote, but my wholehearted 
approval, because it was an act as the 
title stated “to prescribe penalties for 
certain acts of violence or intimidation.” 
The bill preserved and guaranteed some 
of the freedoms which we all enjoy. The 
freedom to peaceably speak out in be- 
half of the cause of civil rights. 

The United States has been known, 
since its inception, as the land of the 
free, and many of the freedoms allotted 
to our citizens do not meet with the ap- 
proval of the majority of the people, but 
nevertheless, the majority of the people 
feel that every citizen is entitled ‘to his 
8 freedoms whether we like them or 
not. 

Yes, our citizens have the right and 
the freedom to criticize their own Gov- 
ernment, even to the point of slurring 
and derogatory remarks against their 
Congressmen, their Governors, and even 
the President of the United States. 

The black power advocates are free 
to voice their hatred of the white, and 
by the same token, the white supremacy 
advocates may vent their venom on the 
Negro race. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that 
even those who deny God Almighty may 
insist that the majority must give in to 
their freedom to the extent that pray- 
ers are denied in school. 

Traditionally, the ownership and con- 
trol of land has been one of the basic 
rights and freedoms of this Nation oft 
ours. The early immigrants came across 
the seas because they had the right to 
own and control their own land and 
homes. This has been the basic stimulus 
for the defense of our country. 

Today, under consideration, we have 
a proposal to tear down this great basic 
freedom. I do not deny the high motives 
of those who advocate this legislation, 
but do these ends justify the drastic 
means, and will anything of any magni- 
tude be accomplished, other than this 
precedent of destruction of this basic 
freedom, which may come back to haunt 
us in the years to come? 

As I stated ir. the beginning, the bill 
which we passed to protect civil rights 
workers in the peaceful exercise of their 
pursuit had my support, but now the 
other body has placed in the bill what is 
known as the open housing section. If 
you have read the bill, and I doubt if 
all the Members have read this bill, and 
I am sure most of the editorial writers 
have not, one section is completely un- 
necessary and meaningless. I refer to that 
portion dealing with property owned by 
the Federal Government, or which has 
been built, in whole or in part, with the 
aid of loans, advances, grants, or con- 
tributions made by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is basically FHA and VA 
financed housing, as well as those types 
of housing for the aged and elderly 
financed by loans and grants under the 
Housing and Urban Development Agency. 
This housing was “open” by Executive 
order of the late John F. Kennedy, and 
I think rightly so, since all taxpayers’ 
money was being used in this regard. 

The balance of the section is an as- 
sault on the freedom of contract; and 
yes, even thought. 

Do you know that this applies, not to 
just buildings in being, but applies to 
vacant land as well, because the bill 
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states that it includes “any vacant land 
which is offered for sale or lease for the 
construction or location thereon of any 
such housing, building, structure, or 
portion thereof.” I think all of you famil- 
jar with the recent rulings of the Su- 
preme Court will agree that the Court 
will consider any vacant land subject to 
these provisions. 

Some of you are under the impression 
that an owner-occupied, single-family 
dwelling is exempt. Read the bill, for 
after December 31, 1969, there will be no 
exemptions as a matter of practical 
application. 

The other body also placed an amend- 
ment to this bill a section in which they 
endeavor to deal with militants, black 
and white, who conduct instruction in 
the making of firearms or explosive or 
incendiary devices. This section is so 
worded that it affects every lawful man- 
ufacturer of firearms in this country, 
including those who are making arms for 
our fighting men in Vietnam. It is so 
worded that an Attorney General of the 
United States could stop the shipment 
of every shotgun or hunting rifle in the 
United States. 

We should not act hastily on accepting 
the other body’s amendments. Did they 
not spend several months on these 
amendments? Should we not at least 
spend more than 1 hour on the considera- 
tion of these amendments? 

Due to the basic rights of all citizens 
involved herein, the courageous thing to 
do is to send the bill to conference where 
these amendments can be considered 
with deliberation. 

I will have no disrespect for those who 
see differently than I do in this regard, 
because that is the very basis of my 
argument here today, that it is your basic 
freedom to think as you please, but by 
the same token, let us preserve it for all 
the Nation. 


WE ARE CALLED UPON TO MAKE A 
BEGINNING IN STRUGGLE FOR 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
events of the past 4 days have taken a 
terrible toll of human life and property. 

A man who worked for the peaceful 
attainment of liberty and equality has 
been murdered. Our city streets have 
once again been torn by violence, burn- 
ing, and looting. Seldom, if ever, have we 
been faced with a domestic problem ap- 
proaching the critical proportions of the 
present crisis. 

Every man has a choice, Mr. Speaker. 
A white man can, as one did in Memphis, 
commit murder for what appears to have 
been a racist cause. Or a white man can 
feel sorrow and shame for the inequality 
and lack of opportunity which besets 
many Americans and go about doing 
something constructive to improve the 
situation. 
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A black man can join the forces of 
hatred and racism too. He can “get a 
gun” and take to the streets. Or a black 
man can remember the words of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, who time and again 
pleaded for nonviolent efforts to attain 
equality for Negro Americans. 

We in the Congress have a similarly 
profound choice, Mr. Speaker. We can 
sit and deplore, for whatever reason is 
most comfortable, the havoc that is shak- 
ing this Nation. We have done that often 
enough. 

Or we can stand up and furnish the 
leadership necessary to end the vicious 
and deep-rooted causes of racial hatred 
and fear—causes so recently set out in 
the report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders. 

We can continue to deplore—but 
have we not had our fill of that? Are we 
not at long last ready to take up the 
hard and costly battle for equal justice 
and to recognize that this is to be no 
“limited war”? 

In the House of Representatives today 
there is a bill which would, if written 
into law, make a beginning on the road 
to victory in this struggle. It would be 
nothing more than a beginning—and 
this should be recognized, because there 
can be no comfort taken in any false 
hope that the battle we join will be brief. 

But a beginning is what we are called 
upon to make today. Making the begin- 
ning—promptly—will serve at least to 
show our citizens, black and white, that 
racism, poverty, and ignorance are being 
challenged. I urge Members of the House 
of Representatives to take that first 
step—now—before any thought is given 
to an Easter recess—by approving the 
amended bill H.R. 2516. 


WE SHOULD NOT CONSIDER CIVIL 
RIGHTS LEGISLATION UNDER 
PRESENT SENSITIVE CIRCUM- 
STANCES 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, obvi- 
ously the House is proceeding today un- 
der sensitive circumstances. Frankly, in 
my opinion we should not be in session 
at all and specifically, we should not be 
considering the legislation before us un- 
der prevailing conditions. 

There is not a Member here who 
would not assume that I am opposed to 
the pending bill but let me say to those 
of you who support it that you would do 
well for the country to wait for a more 
sober and a more calm atmosphere to 
act than is the obvious case at the pres- 
ent time. 

I think if I were for this so-called civil 
rights bill, with its open housing fea- 
ture, I would not want to cast my vote 
for it while soldiers and marines are 
having to stand guard in front of this 
Capitol. I resent threats of force and 
duress in anything and if I had to legis- 
late under such conditions I would walk 
out of this Chamber and not return. 
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There is a way to honorably and with 
courage meet this issue, since apparent- 
ly it is going to be acted on within the 
next hour or so. That is, to send this 
measure to conference with the Senate. 
Let differences between the House and 
Senate bills be resolved and brought to 
each body for approval or disapproval 
under more calm circumstances. 

This matter has no deadline except 
the threats of these groups who look for 
any excuse to riot and demonstrate. If it 
is not this, it likely will be something 
else. When the drums call they will be 
there and it is high time we challenge the 
drummer. 

It is a sad commentary on this Con- 
gress if it yields to the pressures of the 
moment. I for one had rather yield my 
seat in this House than to do so. 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE FOR CIVIL 
RIGHTS LEGISLATION TO RE- 
CEIVE RATIONAL CONSIDERA- 
TION IN PRESENT CIRCUM- 
STANCES 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, we meet 
in the midst of 13,000 troops called to 
protect life and property against the 
threat of imminent destruction. Three 
blocks from this Chamber shops and 
stores are boarded up against further 
pillaging. Three blocks from the White 
House buildings are looted and burned. 
This may be the way to move this Con- 
gress. It is not the way to move this Con- 
gressman. I think it would be appropri- 
ate, under the circumstances, if neces- 
sary, to consider legislation for the 
strengthening of the police and the levy- 
ing of troops or taxes for their support. 
But it is scarcely otherwise a time or 
place for calm, deliberate legislative 
decisions. 

If an example is wanted of legislative 
lightning followed by administrative 
molasses, see the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion. A joint session of Congress is pres- 
ently inadvisable. The President cannot 
even go to a funeral in safety. Civil dis- 
order is a national epidemic. It does 
not spare the 20 States who already pos- 
sess civil rights legislation with open 
housing provisions, many of them 
stronger than that under consideration 
here. Their effects in New York, Califor- 
nia, and New Jersey have been less than 
overwhelming. 

It can be argued that those who would 
salve consciences with legislation, the 
benefit of which would be long in coming, 
if indeed, they ever appear as advertised, 
do more to disillusion the disadvantaged 
than those who adamantly oppose such 
proposed legislation. 

I think particularly of those who would 
support a people’s greatest aspirations 
with everything except money. These are 
the same people whose concern for econ- 
omy and detail would lead them to search 
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for a needle in a haystack, if it was their 
needle. 

This country has real problems that 
it will take real money and real taxes 
to solve. But you as Congressmen will 
get different letters from different people 
when the time for that action is here. 

While the compliment is doubtless 
well intended, I think it ill behooves the 
House to dispose of legislation in 1 hour 
which occupied the Senate for months. 
I have supported, and urge all of you 
who support this bill today, to give sub- 
stance to this bill’s promises by sup- 
porting model cities, aid to education, 
and farm legislation to aid those areas 
where 50 percent of the Americans in 
poverty live. Can a nation which grants 
a $20 million tax benefit to one corpora- 
tion afford $10 million to supplement the 
rent of those in ghettos so that they may 
have not only the right to move but the 
money with which to do it? Can a na- 
tion which can afford to lose $12 million 
on two airplanes in 3 days, can such 
a nation afford $10 million for better 
housing for its citizens over a 1-year 
period? 

Under present circumstances, it is im- 
possible for this legislation to receive 
the rational consideration it deserves. 
Therefore, I shall vote against the pre- 
vious question and if the bill is nonethe- 
less to be considered at this time, my 
vote shall be “present.” 


FUNERAL OF MARTIN LUTHER KING 


Mr, O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on yesterday, the 9th of April in the 
year 1968, there were two record votes 
and three quorum calls I, who pride my- 
self on attendance and regularity in an- 
swering all quorum calls and record roll- 
calls, missed them all, and I have no 
apologies to offer. With some 60 of my 
colleagues I was in Atlanta, Ga., at the 
Ebenezer Baptist Church and on the 
campus at Morehouse College represent- 
ing the Congress of the United States at 
the funeral of the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King. My colleague from Chicago 
who came with me to the 8ist Congress, 
Mr. Yates, and my colleague from the 
Springfield district, Mr. FINDLEY, with the 
junior Senator from Illinois, Mr. PERCY, 
made up the delegation from this Con- 
gress from the State of the martyred 
Abraham Lincoln to the funeral of the 
martyred Martin Luther King. Illinois 
also was represented by its great Gov- 
ernor, Otto Kerner. 

I think it was in the minds of all of us, 
as certainly it came to me several times 
during the sorrowful services in Atlanta, 
that the assassination of Lincoln and 
the assassination of King both were cruel 
and hideous aftermaths of man’s inhu- 
manity to man when slaves were brought 
to America to do our work. 

Lincoln sought to free the slaves, and 
the price he paid for the chains ham- 
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mered from their wrists was death from 
the gun of an assassin. 

King sought to free the people of whom 
he was one from the social chains of 
prejudice and discrimination, and the 
price he paid was death from the gun of 
an assassin. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope and pray that the 
day is dawning when not only in our own 
beloved country hut in all the countries 
of the world there will be peace and 
good will and forever will be ended the 
harsh cruelty of man’s inhumanity to 
man. 

I could not conclude these observations 
on the rarified atmosphere in which your 
delegation to the funeral of Martin Lu- 
ther King spent yesterday, when the 
House was answering to many quorum 
calls and record votes, without mention 
of the fine young men from the century- 
old Morehouse College and the fine young 
women from the companion woman’s 
college, who labored in the hot sun for 
many hours directing and aiding in every 
possible way the many thousand visitors 
who had come to pay a tribute of love. 
They constituted a student body of which 
any school in the land could have been 
proud. My warmest congratulations also 
go to the members of the Morehouse Col- 
lege Glee Club, a magnificent organiza- 
tion of accomplished musicians. 

Mr. Speaker, had I been here, my vote 
on rolicall No. 92 would have been “no,” 
and my vote on rollcall No. 93 would 
have been “aye.” 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION DENIES 
LENDER AUTHORITY TO DETER- 
MINE WHETHER OR NOT TO MAKE 
LOAN 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, time 
is going to be so limited during the de- 
bate on the bill this afternoon, that I 
want to bring in this 1 minute the atten- 
tion of the House to something that few 
Members know is in the bill. Before we 
vote, I want Members to get the bill and 


-read it—which I know some have not 


done. Turn to page 29, section 805, which 
is the section entitled “Discrimination 
in the Financing of Housing.” Read it, 
because, gentlemen, it is so written that 
it can be interpreted to deny any lender 
authority in making the determination 
whether or not he can make a loan. 

There are some other factors in which 
discrimination is involved, but the basic 
decision of whether or not a loan will be 
made could be totally denied to any 
lender. 

My colleagues, this bill must at least 
go to conference for clarification. You are 
yielding to blackmail if you do less. Even 
a member of the Rules Committee said 
he was afraid of what would happen if 
we did not pass this bill. He made this 
statement when I was before that body 
on Monday last. Do not make this House 
a second-class legislative body. You 
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should at least have a part in writing this 
legislation and then vote for it or against 
it on the basis of merit and not emotion. 


EMERGENCY FAMILY LOAN PRO- 
GRAMS FOR VICTIMS OF CUR- 
RENT CIVIL DISORDERS 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, I called on the Acting Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to 
immediately allocate funds to set up 
emergency family loan programs for vic- 
tims of current civil disorders in Wash- 
ington and other cities who desperately 
require this assistance. 

Experience has shown that one of the 
most pressing problems faced by low- 
income families, not on welfare, in a 
crisis situation, is the need for money to 
buy such basic staples as food, clothing, 
medicine, and housing. Time is of the 
essence. These persons usually have lit- 
tle or no savings. They possess no finan- 
cial reserves to cushion the blow of a 
crisis. 

In my opinion, the family emergency 
loan program which I originally spon- 
sored is one of the most useful anti- 
poverty programs in the Nation. In this 
time of crisis, I can think of no more 
responsive or decisive act the Govern- 
ment can take to meet the urgent needs 
of families than to establish immediately 
this program in disaster areas. I urge the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to make 
funds available at once. 

Funds of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration have been made available for 
business damages resulting from the re- 
cent disorders. Surely the Government 
has a responsibility to people—victims of 
the disorders. There is authority in the 
Economic Opportunity Act to do so. Last 
year, of $8 million set aside for this pur- 
pose, loan programs were authorized in 
only 17 States, $242 million being al- 
located therefore; the balance of $5% 
million which should have been used for 
those programs throughout the entire 
Nation were diverted to other areas of the 
antipoverty program. I urge an alloca- 
tion of at least $10 million to be distrib- 
uted throughout those areas in the Na- 
tion where these emergency loans are 
required. 


PRESERVATION OF THE INTEGRITY 
OF CONGRESS 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, on the civil 
rights bill we will have 1 hour of de- 
bate. Being more or less a junior Mem- 
ber of the House, I probably will not have 
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any time allotted to me to talk, so I 
want to read to the House two para- 
graphs of a letter I received today. It is 
in opposition to the civil rights bill. 


The integrity of Congress must be pre- 
served, for Congress, it appears, is the only 
place left for the people of this country to 
look for the preservation of our American 
system of due process of law and the recogni- 
tion of the rights of its citizens as individ- 
uals. Apparently, many of our national lead- 
ers are so ambitious for block votes that they 
are willing to pour further fuel on the fire 
in encouragement of these groups which are 
making destruction and violence so wide- 
spread throughout the country. 

Congress must not pass legislation out of 
fear and in response to threats. The advo- 
cates of more so-called “Civil Rights Legis- 
lation” should be told in no uncertain terms 
by Congress that the first order of business 
is a cessation of violence and disregard of the 
laws of the land. 


Lagree with my constituent who wrote 
these words. I pray we have the stamina 
to stop this unconstitutional bill. 


WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS COM- 
MENDS _PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 
PLEA FOR UNITY 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEDZI, Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson—in the words of the Washing- 
ton Daily News—‘“made a noble move” 
to end the divisiveness which threatens 
the future of America. 

By eliminating the Presidency from 
politics, Lyndon Johnson has made a bid 
to restore unity where there is now dis- 
unity, common purpose where there is 
now partisan division. 

The strength of our country, now as 
in the past, lies in the unity of our peo- 
ple, This is not the unity of common 
means, but of shared dreams, not of iden- 
tical solutions but untied purpose, Only 
through this unity can America survive 
the enormous challenges of this decade. 

Abroad we seek an honorable solution 
to a bloody war. At home we seek na- 
tional reconciliation for a nation rent 
with division and torn with racial an- 
guish. United we cannot fail, divided we 
cannot succeed. 

President Johnson has set an example 
for the Nation of devotion to peace and 
unity which all Americans must emulate. 

In the troubled days ahead we must 
debate, but never delay, we must discuss, 
but never divide, in our attempt to bring 
economic stability and social justice to 
the Nation and a just peace to the world. 

As the Washington Daily News puts it, 
President Johnson “has put it up to the 
rest of us to do our part.” I am certain 
that the American people will not falter 
before the challenges of today—and to- 
morrow. 

I include in the Recorp the editorial 
from the Washington Daily News. 

Tue PRESDENT’S STUNNING DECISION 


President Johnson always has been a man 
of surprises—but never before did he, or any 
President, drop such a spectacular surprise 
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on the American people as Mr. Johnson de- 
livered Sunday night. 

He not only said he would not run for re- 
élection—he would not accept renomination 
on the Democratic ticket. 

His statement was as irrevocable as such 
a statement can be. 

Since becoming President in 1963, indeed 
throughout his political career, Mr. Johnson 
has been a consensus man, 

His decision not to run again clearly was 
an extreme bid—the most extreme he could 
make—to restore unity among the American 
people. His purpose was to eliminate himself 
as a divisive factor. 

“I have concluded,” he said, that I should 
not permit the Presidency to become in- 
volved in partisan divisions that are devel- 
oping this year.” 

He followed that by reiterating a philos- 
ophy he often has extolled: 

“Whatever the trials and tests ahead, the 
strength of the country will lie ... in the 
unity of the people.” 

The unity Mr. Johnson seeks obviously is 
the unity demanded to bring the bloody, 
frustrating, prolonged war in Vietnam to a 
just conclusion. 

Coupling his withdrawal from the Presi- 
dential contest with his new appeal to North 
Vietnam for peace talks and his decision to 
stop most of the bombing of North Vietnam, 
Mr. Johnson was making an unprecedented 
gesture to prove to the nation his own devo- 
tion to peace. 

Although he is a man of complex charac- 
ter and his motives have not always been 
clear, Mr. Johnson's action in this amazing 
instance hardly can be suspected of any- 
thing other than what he said it was: To 
regain for the next 10 months some of the 
consensus to which he has been so beholden, 
especially as applied to the war effort. 

But the question is—an enormous ques- 
tion—whether it will work. 

It may soften the personal attacks on Mr. 
Johnson by his anti-war critics. It should 
erase the suspicions, which inevitably would 
have arisen if he were a candidate, that his 
war policies were geared to the election. 

But Mr. Johnson has made a lame duck 
of himself. 

Hanoi has not listened to his reasoning 
or any of his proposals up to now. Is Ho Chi 
Minh any more likely to listen to a Presi- 
dent whom he knows will be out of office 
within the year? 

Of late, Mr. Johnson has had increasing 
trouble getting action from Congress on any 
of his proposals. Will his withdrawal from 
the Presidential race enhance his influence 
in Congress? It is not likely to. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Johnson has made a 
noble move. The magnanimity in his pur- 
pose cannot be disparaged. 

The consequences are not at once predict- 
able. But, one way or another, they are apt 
to be substantial. 

We hope, and we think the President's ac- 
tion deserves, the results he intended: That 
the debate in the coming political campaign 
be constructive, and not merely petty; that 
the people and its Government unite as they 
did in World War II to push more than ever 
for a just conclusion of the war; and action 
in Congress to bring economic stability on 
the homefront—higher taxes and reduced 
spending. 

Mr. Johnson at least has put it up to the 
rest of us to do our part. 


ATTENDANCE AT FUNERALS FOR 
POLITICAL PURPOSES 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I despise vio- 
lence, and I believe the most cowardly 
form of violence is assassination. 

My heart goes out to the family and 
friends of Dr. Martin Luther King, who 
was struck down by a cowardly assassin's 
bullet. 

Some people asked me why I did not go 
to the funeral yesterday, and I replied it. 
would be completely out of character for 
me had I gone. I have never made a prac- 
tice of going to funerals in my own con- 
stituency except those of extremely close 
friends. I believe the bereaved family 
wants only close personal friends near 
them in time of deep grief. 

I just do not believe funerals ought to 
be. used for political purposes by an- 
nounced presidential candidates. I 
thought the most poignant thing I heard 
about the funeral of Dr. King yesterday 
was of the aged Negro woman who was 
a member of his parish who wandered 
around and was unable to find a seat, 
she said, because of all the rich white 
people who had come in to be present in 
front of the television cameras. 


ATTENDANCE AT THE FUNERAL OF 
DR. KING 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. ! 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of all of those Members who came to 
Atlanta to participate in the last rites for 
Dr. King, I want to thank them from the 
bottom of my heart. I do not know of any- 
body who was down there to make politi- 
cal mileage out of traveling under those 
very adverse circumstances. They came 
to make certain that they at least iden- 
tified in death with the great principles 
of what I considered to be one of Amer- 
iea’s great leaders, not black leaders but 
great leaders, period. I think it was tre- 
mendous; I think it was moving, that.so 
many people came there yesterday, not 
just from the political sphere but con- 
cerned Americans at all levels of our life. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the church was over- 
flowing. Certainly there were many more 
present than the several thousand people 
who were able to get in. Many of the dig- 
nitaries, including the Members of Con- 
gress, were unable to get in, because we 
asked that only personal friends of the 
family be admitted to the church serv- 
ices. Most of the congressional delegation 
present were not inside the church at all, 
but, instead, joined some thousands in 
the march to the Morehouse campus to 
participate in the last rites conducted 
there. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I feel—and I know I speak for many 
Members of the House in this—that we 
owe a great debt of gratitude to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan, 
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Mr. Conyers, who made it possible for 
this body to be represented at the funeral 
of Dr. Martin Luther King yesterday. I 
estimated there were 60 of us on the 
plane that left Washington early in the 
morning and were in attendance at the 
funeral and at the ceremonies at More- 
house College. I believe the vast ma- 
jority of the membership of the House 
were pleased that this historic body was 
represented at a funeral that in a large 
sense rededicated this country to its mis- 
sion under God. It could not have hap- 
pened had it not been for the pioneering, 
the planning, and the hard, earnest work 
of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I, too, would like to add my word of 
commendation to our distinguished col- 
league, my friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Conyers]. His efforts 
made it possible for the congressional 
delegation, some 70 or so members, to 
attend the most moving and impressive 
services for Dr. King in Atlanta yester- 
day. 


I was happy to join with him and my 
colleagues in this personal expression 
of sympathy to Dr. King’s family and of 
respect for all that this heroic man 
stood. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., a man 
of peace, a man of God, a leader of his 
people and of this Nation is dead. He 
was taken from among us cruelly and 
stealthily by an assassin’s bullet. Yes- 
terday, I was in Atlanta, Ga., where he 
was laid to rest “free at last.” 

Our Nation mourns him but we do not 
despair because his words of hope still 
ring in our ears. 

Our Nation is touched again by tragedy 
and loss but his courage binds us to- 
gether and leads us on. 

Our Nation’s sight is blurred with tears 
and sorrow but his vision is clearly be- 
fore us, summoning us to the cause for 
which he gave his life. 

Our Nation is sleepless in its grief and 
shame because his dream is still to be 
accomplished. 

Martin Luther King spoke of that 
dream on the steps of the Lincoln Memo- 
rial in 1963. His words rang out then and 
the echo of those words can be heard 
even now. 

Let us not wallow in the valley of despair. 

I say to you today, my friends, even 
though we face the difficulties of today and 
tomorrow, I still have a dream. It is a dream 
deeply rooted in the American dream. I have 
a dream that one day this nation will rise 
up and live out the true meaning of its 


creed: “We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent that all men are created equal.” 


Martin Luther King would not have us 
mourn, “as those who have no hope.” 
He would have us carry on the quest for 
peace, for human dignity, the quest to 
fulfill his dream. The first step toward 
fulfillment of that dream must come now 
with the speedy enactment of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968, but more must fol- 
low. Jobs, education, training, better 
housing, expanded public assistance, and 
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health services administered with con- 
cern for human dignity must follow. 

More than that, the quickened con- 
science of the Nation must harken to the 
words of Dr. King and understand the 
motivation of this heroic figure. He said: 

More than ever before, my friends, men 
of all races and nations are today challenged 
to be neighborly, The call for a worldwide 
good-neighbor policy is more than an 
ephemeral shibboleth; it is a call to a way 
of life which will transform our imminent 
cosmic elegy into a psalm of creative fulfill- 
ment. No longer can we afford the luxury of 
passing by on the other side. Such folly was 
once called moral failure; today it will lead 
to universal suicide. We cannot long survive 
spiritually separated in a world that is geo- 
graphically together. In the final analysis, I 
must not ignore the wounded man on life's 
Jericho Road, because he is a part of me and 
Iam a part of him. His agony diminishes me, 
and his salvation enlarges me. 


Dr. Martin Luther King could not ask 
the Biblical question, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” For him, the answer was as ob- 
vious as it was forcefully affirmative. 

He was involved in mankind, He was 
concerned and that concern extended 
from collective bargaining rights for 
sanitation workers in Memphis where he 
gave his life to the right of Negro men 
and women to sit on buses in Montgom- 
ery where the cause of human dignity 
ried propelled him into the national spot- 

ght. 

His concern for humanity and the dig- 
nity of the person made his advocacy of 
the nonviolent confrontation inevitable. 
A man of reason, he challenged men to 
act reasonably. A man of justice, he 
challenged men to act with justice. A 
man of God, he saw clearly and chal- 
lenged others to see the spark of divinity 
in each man which makes sacred human 
life and gives dignity to our humanity. 
This concern caused him to be jailed. It 
also caused him to be honored with the 
Nobel Peace Award. 

It was natural that this man of peace 
who sought justice at home should speak 
out so clearly and eloquently against the 
injustice and brutality of the war in Viet- 
nam. Dr. King lived the Sermon on the 
Mount and lived the words, “Blessed are 
the peacemakers.” 

Martin Luther King was the apostle of 
nonviolence and peace, and his life, his 
words, his deeds and his martyr’s death 
gave witness to his creed. He is no longer 
with us but in the forefront of every 
struggle for human dignity, for peace, his 
spirit will march on. 

Men will continue to dream his dreams 
and in the words of the song of the 
movement: 

Black and white together, 
We shall overcome! 


We shall overcome injustice and en- 
slaving poverty. 

We shall overcome bigotry and prej- 
udice. 

We shall overcome the vestiges of 
hatred which have led us to tragedy. 

Freedom will ring out— 


In Dr. King’s words— 


from the prodigious hill tops of New 
Hampshire. Let freedom ring from the mighty 
mountains of New York. Let freedom ring 
from the heightening Alleghenies of Penn- 
sylvania. Let freedom ring from the snow- 
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capped Rockies of Colorado. Let freedom ring 
from the curvaceous slopes of California. But 
not only that, let freedom ring from Stone 
Mountain of Georgia. 

Let freedom ring from Lookout Mountain 
of Tennessee. 

Let freedom ring from every hill and mole- 
hill of Mississippi. From every mountain- 
side, let freedom ring. And when we allow 
freedom to ring, when we let it ring from 
every village, from every hamlet, from every 
state and every city, we will be able to 
speed up that day when all of God's children, 
black men and white men, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, Protestants and Catholics, will be able 
to join hands and sing in the words of the 
old Negro spiritual: “Free at last! Free at 
last! Thank God Almighty, we are free 
at last!” 


As we consider the civil rights bill to- 
day, we have the opportunity to take one 
more step toward the fulfillment of Dr. 
King’s dream and one more step toward 
freedom. 


OPPOSITION TO PASSAGE OF CIVIL 
RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to taking up H.R. 2516 at this 
time and also in opposition to the passage 
of the bill at any time. f 

Legislation of an emotional nature 
should never be acted upon by the Con- 
gress at a time when we are faced with 
tensions such as those which now exist 
throughout the Nation and particularly 
here in Washington. Laws should be con- 
sidered and acted upon only in an atmos- 
phere of careful and thoughtful de- 
liberation. 

The so-called civil rights bill now be- 
fore us, as well as previous ones, is 
highly objectionable to those who have 
regard for the principles of liberty em- 
bodied in the Constitution. The loss of 
life and human suffering both have been 
terrific in recent weeks and in more 
recent years. In fact, we have had 
trouble, as I predicted we would, ever 
since the passage of the first civil rights 
bill in 1957. Millions of dollars in prop- 
erty loss has been sustained. 

The horrendous situation which now 
exists is accentuated by what appears to 
be a complete and abject surrender of 
the executive and legislative departments 
of our Government to these ruthless 
racists, looters, thieves, and incendiarists 
whose real object is to pillage and 
plunder and also destroy the Government 
of the United States. Action upon this 
bill today is an open and written invi- 
tation to these despicable groups and 
characters to multiply and increase the 
harm and evil which they have already 
done. 

The slaying of Martin Luther King, 
Jr., was a cruel and wanton act. The per- 
petrator thereof should be apprehended 
and given the extreme penalty of the law. 
It is my fervent hope that this senseless 
murderer will be brought to justice 
speedily. I deprecate violence. The killing 
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of King was indeed unfortunate. The 
man who committed this crime has done 
a great disservice to our country, and his 
act serves to exacerbate the racial ten- 
sions and hatreds which were already in- 
tolerable throughout the Nation. 

I have heartfelt sympathy for the 
bereaved family of the deceased. How- 
ever, in expressing sympathy to the 
members of the bereft family, the Nation 
should not overlook certain outstanding 
characteristics of the life and career of 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Although it is conceded that he openly 
advocated nonviolence, he fomented dis- 
cord and strife between the races. Vio- 
lence followed in his wake wherever he 
went, North or South, until he himself 
fell a victim to violence. He who sows the 
seed of sin shall reap and harvest a 
whirlwind of evil. I believe with the Bible 
that he who takes up the sword shall 
perish by the sword. 

This victim of murder preached com- 
pliance only with the laws he approved 
of and thus was in contempt of statutes 
not to his liking. Hence, he and his fol- 
lowers, in a most brazen and flagrant 
manner, flouted the time-honored con- 
cepts of this Nation, which is one of 
laws and not of men. 

In one of his last public utterances, he 
openly stated that he intended to violate 
a solemn court injunction. At the same 
time, he was planning to invade Wash- 
ington with a horde of the hosts of evil, 
to disrupt and stay the wheels of the 
Government of the United States. Every 
sensible person knows, as he himself 
must have known, that such an act would 
result in wholesale property destruction, 
aos and death to this beleaguered 
city. 

This man trampled upon the laws of 
our country with impunity, and the 
Stokely Carmichaels and the Rap 
Browns were spawned in the waters of 
hate agitated by his public utterances. 

Thus it is discouraging to observe the 
extent to which the President of the 
United States and others in high political 
office have lost perspective in this period 
of turbulence. The candidates for Presi- 
dent in both of the larger political parties 
joined in this display of maudlin and 
effusive sentimentality. Dignified and ap- 
propriate display of sympathy is always 
fitting and proper. 

I hope that the American people will 
insist upon a rigid and firm adherence to 
justice and to a prompt and resolute en- 
forcement of all the laws at every level 
of government and the swift and certain 
punishment of law violators irrespective 
of whether they be white or black. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 4, prior to the 
death of King, I made a statement be- 
fore the Rules Committee of the House 
of Representatives in opposition to H.R. 
2516, and the same is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to you for 
allowing me to appear in opposition to H.R. 
2516. 

On many occasions in the last 11 years I 
have spoken out in the hope of blocking 
legislation of this type. That which the Con- 
gress already has adopted has done the coun- 
try tremendous damage. I cannot acquiesce 
in the reasoning that we should add evil to 
the already mischievous legislation now on 


the statute books and thus stir into a mael- 
strom the seething cauldron of social unrest 
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that already has reached serious proportions 
and threatens to get worse. 

I made the prediction in 1957 that the 
adoption of the initial so-called Civil Rights 
bill would be marked by countless future 
years of irritation and acrimony. I pointed 
out that, instead of relieving the tensions, 
it would exacerbate whatever tensions and 
prejudices were already in existence. 

The proponents of the measure contended 
that the legislation was needed because it 
would bring peace and tranquility. Where is 
that peace? Certainly not in the riots which 
have rocked our cities during recent years 
and are forecast to be even worse during the 
summer of 1968. The situation has become 
infinitely worse and has reached desperate 
stages. I think longingly and nostalgically 
of those years of peace, years free of strife, 
when we had no civil rights legislation. 

I cannot see that the legislation of this 
nature which has successfully passed through 
the Congress and which I have constantly 
opposed has done us one iota of good. On 
the contrary, in my opinion it has done us 
grave harm by bringing on boundless trou- 
ble, misunderstanding, bitterness and hatred 
where cordiality formerly existed. And now 
we are considering a proposal designed to 
deter and punish interference by force or 
threat of force with activities protected by 
Federal law. 

This bill has been in the Senate since last 
year. It was almost completely rewritten, 
making it a more punitive bill than was 
approved in the House where it was first 
considered. Now provisions have been added, 
some not at all germane to the title of the 
bill, some so drastic and ill-conceived that 
they constitute the measure’s worst features. 
Despite this, our leadership, with encourage- 
ment from the White House, is suggesting 
that we accept them en toto without further 
study. 

I do not think we need this bill, and I am 
convinced we will be making a serious mis- 
take to accept even in part the changes 
which the Senate has made. 

My main reason for disapproving of this 
horrendous measure is my desire to preserve 
our time-honored American freedom, a goal 
that has been a guiding light with me 
throughout my long years in public life. This 
bill strikes a serious blow at our liberty. Its 
proponents say that it is aimed at eliminat- 
ing discrimination, and yet couched therein 
are flagrant provisions that abet and condone 
discrimination. Moreover, they would do 
grave violence to individual rights, the bed- 
rock upon which the nation was built and 
for which our forefathers struggled for gen- 
erations to establish and preserve. 

It has always been my understanding that 
the Constitution and the laws of this nation 
have as their purpose the protection of the 
right of its citizens to equal justice, I cite 
this assumption as typical of America and 
of her form of government. The bill we now 
have before us is clearly unconstitutional and 
out of harmony with our American way of 
life. It extends rights and protections to a 
limited group. If it is to operate for any, Fed- 
eral justice should be extended to all, I need 
not point out to you the dangers of legisla- 
tion which serves only a few, as our earlier 
civil rights bills have sought to serve. 

The most objectionable feature of the bill 
we now have under consideration is involved 
in Title VIII, the so-called open housing pro- 
vision. Herein lies the main reason for the 
controversy which has developed over this 
legislation. What its open-occupancy clause 
does in effect is say to every owner of resi- 
dential property that he cannot sell or rent 
his residential property to the person to 
whom he wishes if some other private in- 
dividual objects and demands that he him- 
self be permitted to buy. 

While we are told its purpose is to wipe 
out discrimination, this bill clearly permits 
discrimination in certain instances, You will 
see that it allows the single-family home- 
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owner to discriminate if he owns three or 
fewer single-family houses, sells no more 
than one in any two-year period, sells without 
the service of a broker, and sells without any 
discriminating advertising. Also exempt are 
dwellings occupied by no more than four 
families living independently of one another, 
if the owner maintains and occupies one of 
the units involved. Religious institutions and 
private clubs also are permitted to discrimi- 
nate in non-commercial operations. 

Banks and similar institutions, as well as 
brokerage services, on the other hand, are 
forbidden from discriminating. 

I have always understood that every man 
has a right to trade or refuse to trade with 
anybody on any ground whatsoever. This bill, 
however, would give one citizen the right to 
acquire property from another citizen who 
does not wish to sell it to him. By this proc- 
ess, we would lose a degree of freedom that 
is deeply rooted in our traditions and in our 
common law. It would mean that the Federal 
Government could give one person a certain 
right even if, in so doing, another person 
was deprived of a right. 

Economic security of private property is 
the only dependable foundation of personal 
liberty. Yet this bill would authorize the 
government to force a homeowner to rent a 
room or sell his home to a person with whom 
he does not choose to execute a rental or sales 
agreement. It seems to me that to require 
the owner of a home to enter into a contract 
with one not of his choice is an affront to 
our traditions of freedom of contract. We 
have always in the past felt safe in the 
thought that we need not, without our con- 
sent, become involved in a contract with 
someone else. 

The Constitution grants no such powers. 
The power to enter into a contract willingly 
is a fundamental right. I know of no justifi- 
cation in forcing a person to enter into a 
contract with another person for the dis- 
position of private property against his will. 

What we would be doing in effect is con- 
verting private homes into public utilities. 
Public utilities must dispense their services 
without arbitrary discrimination, which is 
the main difference between public and pri- 
vate business. This bill would impose the 
obligations of public utilities on the home- 
owner, which, according to my interpretation 
of the law, has no constitutional foundation. 

The proponents of this bill base its con- 
stitutionality on Section 5 of the 14th 
Amendment, which empowers Congress to 
enact laws applicable to private discrimina- 
tion. They also cite the commerce clause as a 
constitutional basis for forcing homeowners 
and rental property owners to contract with 
persons other than those of their choice. It 
is true that the component parts of a home 
may at one time have flowed in commerce, 
but the finished home has stopped its travel- 
ing and is a part of the land. To hold that 
the rental of a room in a home, or the sale 
of real estate, is part of interstate commerce 
is fatuous. The only movement of real estate 
is the movement of the earth, and that was 
going on long before anybody heard of com- 
merce. 

If private homes fall under the commerce 
clause, nothing falls outside of it, not even 
household articles. 

Under this bill, any offended party may file 
a complaint with the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, who is authorized 
to devise programs of voluntary compliance. 
If the Secretary is unsuccessful, the offended 
party may go into a Federal District Court 
and seek an injunction or other court order. 
If proof of discrimination is established, the 
court may award actual and punitive 
damages, together with court costs and at- 
torney fees. No reputable attorney or title 
guaranty company would be willing to certify 
to the title of any real estate conveyed after 
the passage of this act for fear that both 
parties would become involved in expensive 
and endless litigation. Because of the rank 
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invasion of the field of private rights that 
this bill involves, the only hope that a 
sensible person has is that it will not be 
enforceable. It will serve only, as have its 
predecessors, to create new sores of unrest 
and dissatisfaction in a society that is already 
suffering from nervous prostration and is on 
the verge of anarchy. 

Title I of this bill prescribes punishment 
for interfering with persons in the enjoyment 
of certain rights, including voting, enroll- 
ment in public schools and colleges, partici- 
pation in Federal programs, and use of com- 
mon carriers and facilities. This is clearly 
aimed at protecting the civil rights workers 
who go from place to place fomenting strife 
and discord and stirring up racial violence. 

It is obvious that this bill serves to protect 
agitators and incitors, and I will not offend 
your ears by calling the names of some of 
these. If legislation along this line is needed, 
it should be designed to punish these persons 
for the heinous misdeeds which they have 
committed upon society and which have re- 
sulted in destruction of property and loss of 
life. 

This bill is a threat to the powers of the 
states and represents an unwarranted in- 
cursion upon the states’ authority and re- 
sponsibility for the enforcement of the law 
and suppression of public mischief, How- 
ever, I must commend it for the provision 
that would impose a fine of $10,000 and a 
prison sentence of five years upon anyone 
who travels in interstate or foreign com- 
merce for the purpose of inciting a riot. I 
introduced similar legislation in both the 
88th and 89th Congresses, but failed to get 
it even before a subcommittee. At that time 
racial disturbances were confined to Dan- 
ville, Va. As soon as they spread to New 
York and Chicago and Detroit and other 
large cities, the House of Representatives 
was stirred to pass an anti-riot bill, H.R. 
421, by an overwhelming majority. 

The focus of any legislation looking toward 
the stoppage of riots is good, so far as its 
intentions are concerned. However, I will tell 
you the best way to stop riots: 

The law should be enforced in such a 
manner that no city should have to cope 
with mobs gathered on the streets in vio- 
lation of state and local laws and court in- 
junctions. Those who disturb the peace and 
break our laws, irrespective of their race, 
creed, or color, must be dealt with firmly 
and resolutely and in such fashion as to make 
them and all others like them know that 
lawlessness will not be tolerated in any lo- 
cality in the United States of America. In- 
stead of intimidating, harassing and imped- 
ing our police officers, the government at all 
levels, local, state and national, should let 
these policemen know that they are expected 
to use whatever force is necessary to com- 
plete an arrest and to subjugate a criminal. 
At the same time, if help from the state or 
national government is needed, the local 
authorities should be assured that it will 
be promptly forthcoming. 

This nation was founded on the principle 
that observance of the law is the eternal 
safeguard of liberty. Defiance of the law is 
the surest way to tyranny. Few laws are 
generally loved by all citizens, but they are 
to be respected and not resisted. A man may 
disagree with the law, but no man may dis- 
obey it. We must have a government of laws, 
not of men, 

We must forthwith put an end to the prac- 
tice of minority group leaders who go about 
telling the dissatisfied element that they 
should obey the laws they favor and violate 
the ones they do not like. These men are a 
danger to our society. We have too great a 
country to stand idly by and allow lawless 
and irresponsible men to encourage lawless 
and riotous conduct. 

The rights of law-abiding citizens should 
take precedence over the rights of criminals. 
When a crime is committed, the question in 
law should be whether or not the accused is 
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guilty and what punishment is merited and 
not a determination as to whether or not 
the criminal had a lawyer before he con- 
fessed. There are no indications that our 
law-abiding citizens need further protection 
from the police, while there is every indica- 
tion that they need considerably more pro- 
tection from the lawless. 

The claim is made that our troubles can 
be traced to the ghettoes. I can see little 
relationship, if any, between impoverished 
circumstances and criminal behavior. There 
is overwhelming evidence that poverty does 
not cause crime and that elimination of pov- 
erty will not prevent crime. America has had 
less poverty in 1967 and 1968 than in any 
previous years in our history, If the argu- 
ment of these politicians and sociologists is 
correct, we would have had a genuine revo- 
lution all over the country in the depression 
years of the 1930's and our present pros- 
perous days would be marked with unprece- 
dented peace and tranquility. 

The most effective method the Federal 
Government could employ to assist in the 
suppression of crime would be to support 
the states and localities in their efforts to 
enforce the law and to desist from the past 
practices of hindering and impeding them. 
Law enforcement is a local responsibility. 
Without exception, I feel that states are 
capable and desirous of enforcing the law 
on a local basis. This can be accomplished 
if they are protected from the vicious outside 
influences which snub our laws and ignore 
our community mores, resulting in the chaos 
which has occurred in some of our larger 
cities and just a few days ago in Memphis. 
Our safety and our liberty depend on the 
excellence of local and state law enforce- 
ment. The anti-riot provision of this bill in 
no way impedes or usurps local law enforce- 
ment, but rather would give force and sup- 
port to it. I hope such legislation will be 
voted into law. 

As for the other provisions of H.R. 2516, 
I recognize Title X as worthy of considera- 
tion, although the matter taken up therein 
is one that should be handled by the states 
and not by the Federal Government. 

Rather than concentrate on housing, the 
Congress would be acting much more in the 
interest of our constituents if it took steps 
to protect them from the looters and rioters 
and rowdies who have run so rampantly 
through the streets of our cities in recent 
months, Therein lies the real danger to our 
country, rather than in whether or not a 
person disposes of his real estate without 
discrimination. 

Surveys have shown that much of the 
crime which results from these enemies to 
the welfare of our nation goes unreported 
simply because people feel the police could 
do nothing about it. We need laws to offset 
this sense of public helplessness and to arm 
our law enforcement officers so that they can 
stop the wave of crime. H.R. 2516, with the 
exception of the provisions I have cited as 
worthy of consideration, would place us fur- 
ther within the power of the demonstrators 
and looters and make us even more their 
victims. 

Let us help the people and the police, not 
the lawbreakers. 

What has happened to our American states- 
manship that we have created such condi- 
tions as now exist in this country? In the 
April 1 issue of Newsweek magazine there 
appeared an article sponsored by a large 
American industry containing the following 
passage which I commend to you for your 
consideration: 

“We pamper criminals and hamper police, 
when the police are all that save us from 
anarchy. 

“We spend billions to pay people not to 
work—when we need the workers, and 
haven't got the billions. 

“Devoted men in uniform spend their lives, 
underpaid and in jeopardy, fighting to keep 
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our nation safe. Then, for political advan- 
tage, we sweep aside their gravest advice. 

“Companies which provide millions of the 
best-paying jobs in the world were built out 
of profits made by ambitious men who plowed 
those profits back, to make more. Now Gov- 
ernment and unions call such men selfish, 
and tax and destroy the profits vital to to- 
morrow’s jobs. 

“We spend billions to get to the moon, for 
some ridiculous ‘prestige’, instead of using 
those billions to reduce our debt and make 
us safe and solvent again. 

“For voters at home we placate our enemies 
abroad and attack our friends (and how we 
need those friends!) . 

“We concentrate more and more power 
in a central government (too often of little 
people) and so weaken the local govern- 
ments—which are the very essence of democ- 
racy and freedom. 

“We spend billions for foreign aid and let 
prosperous foreigners who owe us billions 
spend our money to deprive us of our dan- 
gerously-needed gold. 

“Common sense used to be the outstand- 
ing trait of Americans. In Heaven’s name, 
what has happened to it?” 


PROPOSED NATIONAL RESERVE OF 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation which would pro- 
vide for the establishment of a national 
reserve of grain products. This legisla- 
tion is identical to the McGovern bill 
which was introduced in the Senate dur- 
ing the last session. 

Although there are many things which 
must be done in the area of legislation to 
make it possible for our farmers to share 
more equitably in this Nation’s economic 
abundance, legislation enacted in the last 
several Congresses has effectively elimi- 
nated the burdensome surpluses which 
plagued our agricultural producers dur- 
ing the 195078. 

The elimination of these surpluses has 
been beneficial to our farmers, but it has 
also accentuated the need for our coun- 
try to maintain a strategic reserve of 
agricultural products to protect our citi- 
zens against drought or natural disasters 
which are a constant threat to agricul- 
ture throughout the world. 

The United States has established 
strategic reserves of nearly every com- 
modity, a shortage of which could threat- 
en the Nation’s security and welfare. I 
share the view of many of my colleagues 
in the Congress and our leading farm or- 
ganizations that it is imperative that we 
include food—the most vital of all com- 
5 the national security stock- 
Pile. 

I do not think it is possible for us to 
expect our farmers to carry the burden 
of excess supplies which we need for our 
national safety. As the record will show, 
a very slight increase in excess supplies 
can drive down farm prices by 5 to 10 
percent. Therefore, if our farmers would 
attempt to provide the stockpile which 
our country needs, without the protection 
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which. this legislation would provide, they 
would be unfairly penalized. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this legis- 
lation would work hand in hand with 
existing farm legislation. If our Govern- 
ment would move to make provisions for 
a necessary reserve and if these provi- 
sions provide the protection for our pro- 
ducers which is absolutely necessary, I 
feel certain it would result in a better 
supply stability for both the agricultural 
industry and consumers and better price 
stability for our farmers. 

My bill would establish an interim, 
farmer-owned and farmer-controlled 
emergency reserve of wheat, feed grains, 
and soybeans. It would direct the De- 
partment of Agriculture to provide the 
Congress with data from which it can 
determine the proper sized long-term re- 
serves this Nation should maintain of the 
commodities covered plus rice, cotton, 
and flaxseed. 

In addition, it would authorize the 
Secretary of the Agriculture to make 
contracts with producers on a pro rata 
basis, as practicable, to put 200 million 
bushels of wheat, 500 million bushels of 
corn or other feed grains and 75 million 
bushels of soybeans into storage, under 
producer control, either on their farms 
or in elevators. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress must con- 
tinue to protect the welfare of this Na- 
tion and our farmers—particularly our 
small, family farmers—with improved 
legislation and imaginative legislation 
which will help all concerned to cope 
with the problems which we face. I be- 
lieve this legislation would give both 
farmers and consumers the protection 
which they deserve and must have. 


LET US NOT IMPUGN MOTIVES OF 
OTHERS 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that, particularly here among adults and 
the trained gentlemen of this body, it is 
not quite fair to be talking about the 
motives of other people, the motives of 
why one votes a certain way, or where 
you go to a funeral, or the reason why 
you go. I believe that is pretty unfair. 

I believe it is unfair for a Member 
to get up here and say “I know you did 
not read the bill.” How does anyone 
know whether I read a bill? We have 
been studying this legislation for more 
than 2 years. 

How does anyone know what my mo- 
tives are; whether I am sympathetic 
about someone’s death, or why I go to 
a funeral? I did not go to Dr. King’s 
funeral. But I presume those who went 
were sincere mourners. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not mean to take 
the floor today, but I do not like to hear 
such things as this said in this great 
body. The questioning of somebody else’s 
motives is, I believe, a particularly un- 
fair thing to do. 
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I believe everyone knows that this 
civil rights bill was scheduled a long 
time ago, was scheduled by the leader- 
ship of the House, and agreed to on 
both sides of the aisle, and they picked 
a date. Why did they pick a date 2 
weeks hence from the time they picked 
it? They picked it because they wanted 
to be sure that everyone would have no- 
tice to be here, and to do their own will. 
That is why we will be voting on this 
bill today. We are voting on it because 
it was planned to be voted on today. It 
was planned in advance, so that people 
could be here, and do whatever is their 
honest will. 

Mr. Speaker, while I am on my feet, 
I want to remark about the Fourth 
Estate. I heard on NBC one of the com- 
mentators point out every celebrity who 
was at the funeral, but then, in addi- 
tion, he went on to impugn their mo- 
tives, and he said “Where are the poor 
people?” 

But he left it hanging there. Why did 
he not go and find out? I am sure the 
poor people were there. I am sure that 
great Christian leader’s friends were 
there. 

Mr. Speaker, the only reason I have 
taken the floor today is to say for good- 
ness’ sake, among adults and honest peo- 
ple, let us not be impugning each other’s 
motives at this place—in the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 


HOPE FOR A MORE HARMONIOUS 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
attend the funeral of the Reverend Dr. 
Martin Luther King, but today or tomor- 
row I intend to place a rose on his grave 
by voting for the pending civil rights 
resolution. 

I have not had the opportunity to de- 
liver a funeral oration, but I hope to 
speak very eloquently in one word, in 
fact, in one syllable, when I say “aye” for 
the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that there can 
still be good will in this country and hope 
for a more harmonious tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


ARSON, LOOTING, AND DEMOCRACY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, no recent 
editorial in my district has attracted 
more attention than the following by my 
constituent, George Wachendorf, busi- 
ness editor of the Florida Times-Union. 
I think it should be widely read and we 
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should not pass off lightly the comments 
he ably makes. I include it herewith: 
Arson, LOOTING, AND DEMOCRACY 
(By George Wachendorf) 

One of the fascinating things about the 
free marketplace is the way it reflects the 
condition of society. 

At the moment, for instance, the so-called 
protection industries—those which manufac- 
ture devices to protect the householder 
against fire and crime—are considered prime 
growth areas. At the same time, a trend is 
emerging in real estate development with the 
growing popularity of suburban apartment 
and home projects ringed with fences manned 
by armed guards, which reflect the increasing 
breakdown of law and order both as far as 
individual criminal acts and mass civil dis- 
orders are concerned, And it certainly is 
reminiscent of the Middle Ages, when every 
substantial home was a fortress and every 
man trained to arms. 

The point has been made that what is 
being attempted in this country is the estab- 
lishment of something unique in the history 
of the world—total democracy. Heretofore, in 
every democratic society there has existed a 
depressed and suppressed portion of the pop- 
ulation with little share in the benefits of 
the society. 

The effort is a worthy one, perhaps, but 
the course of recent events begins to cast 
doubt not only on whether it can succeed, 
but on whether it will not ultimately do our 
form of government to the death. 

In the wake of the most recent riots, there 
have come increases in insurance rates, more 
talk about the pressing necessity of estab- 
lishing government-financed riot insurance, 
and a curious apathy about a declared riot- 
control policy which essentially abandons the 
concept of protecting property. 

In Washington we had the spectacle of 
looting on the part of well-heeled and em- 
ployed individuals coupled with a goodly 
amount of self-satisfaction on the part of 
authorities that they held down the death 
toll by restricting the use of firearms by 
police and troops even at the cost of letting 
arsonists and looters escape. 

When Mayor Daley of Chicago advocated 
a policy of shooting to kill arsonists and 
shooting to maim looters a storm broke 
about his head on the grounds he was advo- 
cating a policy of indiscriminate shooting. 

What is happening is the logical extension 
of the curious idea that “human rights” and 
“property rights” are somehow mutually ex- 
clusive. As if the right to peaceful possession 
of one’s property is not a human right. 

It is the job of any government to protect 
its citizens in the enjoyment of their prop- 
erty. But ours seems to be moving to the 
position that the life and well-being of the 
looter and arsonist are of greater concern 
than the rights of the men they are unlaw- 
fully attacking. 

Not only that, but that it is somehow the 
responsibility of the peaceful majority to pay 
for the damage wrought by the minority— 
and no back talk either. Next to the currently 
developing doctrine “Alice in Wonderland” 
is a study in rational thought. 

What seems to escape most of those in- 
volved in assuring a sizable proportion of the 
citizenry of regular periods of uninterrupted 
theft is that societies are organized only to 
regularize the relations of man to man. And 
that government-blessed anarchy is not civi- 
lization. 

If there is anything that history teaches, 
it is that when a government grows too weak 
to put down disorder—either in terms of 
available force or in moral resolution—it is 
too weak to maintain itself. 

This may not be the situation in this na- 
tion at the moment. But the conclusion 
seems inescapable that if a majority of the 
citizens of this country becomes convinced 
that our vaunted democracy will not or can- 
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not provide a life free from the fear of vio- 
lence, democracy will have to give way to a 
form of government that can. 

And who could say that such a majority 
would be wrong? 


JOHN D. DINGELL, DEDICATED 
CONSERVATIONIST 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, many peo- 
ple today say that the young people are 
not as good as their parents. Snide re- 
marks are often made that someone only 
got ahead because his father or grand- 
father paved the way for him. 

I would like to call your attention to 
a Member of Congress whom I consider 
a real friend—one who despite the criti- 
cisms of the youth of today is a real 
leader. Yes, he has even exceeded the 
excellent record made in the House of 
Representatives by his illustrious father, 
the late Honorable John D. Dingell, Sr. 

JoHN DINGELL is a dedicated outdoors- 
man—an avid hunter and fisherman— 
but one to whom the quest is more im- 
portant than the bag—one who believes 
in his country and is striving to make it 
a better place in which to live, not only 
for himself and his family, but for all 
Americans. 

JoHN DrNcGELL’s name is known 
throughout the entire country as a real 
working conservationist. 

Because of my high regard for the 
gentleman from Michigan and because I 
am very much aware of his legislative 
activities in the field of conservation, I 
am pleased to report to the House of Rep- 
resentatives that Congressman DINGELL 
has been honored by that largest of all 
private conservation organizations, the 
National Wildlife Federation. 

I have just learned that at its presi- 
dent’s Conservation Achievement Ban- 
quet on March 9 in Houston, the Federa- 
tion presented to Congressman DINGELL 
its 1967 Distinguished Service to Conser- 
vation Award for legislative achievement. 
The award is in the form of a whooping 
crane statuette. 

In presenting the award to Congress- 
man DINGELL, Herbert F. Smart, vice 
president of the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, stated: 

An outstanding Member of the 
since 1955, here is a man who has authored 
and steered to enactment a number of major 
conservation bills. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Fisheries, he has been involved, 
either as sponsor or stanch supporter, in 
every major piece of legislation considered in 
recent sessions of the Congress. They cover 
an amazingly wide range of important nat- 
ural resources problems—all the way from 
protecting the polar bear of our Arctic re- 
gions to saving the living versions of our 
statuette awards, as well as many other en- 
dangered species of wildlife. 

For his statesmanship in representing the 
best interests of not only the people of his 
district but every American as well. for 
his distinguished service to the cause of con- 
servation ... for his outstanding record of 
accomplishment, we are proud to introduce 
a great , an avid outdoorsman, and 
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a dedicated conservationist ... the Honorable 
John D. Dingell, Member of the United States 
House of Representatives from Michigan’s 
16th Congressional District. 


I wholeheartedly concur in these com- 
ments about the gentleman from Mich- 
igan as they are well discerned and truly 
earned. I join with thousands of other 
conservationists in the United States to 
say to JOHN DINGELL, “Thanks for a job 
well done.” 


THE 125TH ANNIVERSARY OF ST. 
PAUL'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the oldest and best-known churches in 
Washington, St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
on Connecticut Avenue, will begin on 
Easter Sunday the celebration of its 
125th anniversary. 

Dr. Henry B. Luffberry, who at the in- 
vitation of our Chaplain offered the 
opening prayer for today’s session of the 
House, is the pastor of St. Paul’s. Under 
his outstanding leadership, St. Paul's has 
been growing spiritually, physically, and 
in its membership as well. The congre- 
gation of St. Paul’s is most fortunate to 
have such a dedicated person as Dr. Luff- 
berry serve their church at this most 
critical time. 

At their Easter services this coming 
Sunday, Dr. Luffberry will read a proc- 
lamation commemorating this historic 
observance of the 125th year of their 
founding. I congratulate Dr. Luffberry on 
his excellent work and extend my best 
wishes to him and to the entire congre- 
gation of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
at this point the proclamation commem- 
orating this important occasion: 

A PROCLAMATION 
To the residents of the City and environs 
of Washington, District of Columbia, 
and to our brethren in faith through- 
out the Land; 

We, the members of St. Paul's English 
Lutheran Church, in gratitude to Almighty 
God for his constant blessing and unfailing 
providence, do hereby proclaim the observ- 
ance of the One Hundred Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary of our congregation’s founding. 
The celebration thereof shall begin on Easter 
Sunday in the Year of Our Lord One Thou- 
sand Nine Hundred Sixty-eight, and shall 
culminate in the dedication of an edifice 
for the religious education of the youth of 
our congregation and community on the first 
Sunday after Epiphany of the ensuing year. 
As we now rejoice in the labors and fruit of 
our forefather’s faithfulness, and as we con- 
front eagerly the mission to which Christ in- 
spires His Church today, we would share 
with our neighbors and fellow-Christians 
the Services and other events planned to 
commemorate this anniversary. We invite 
them one and all, in glad and thankful heart, 
to invoke with us the continuing grace and 
guidance of the Lord upon all religious insti- 
tutions and endeavors, upon the government 
and people of these United States, and upon 
all men of faith and good will wherever they 
may dwell. 


April 10, 1968 


Published and proclaimed on behalf of St. 
Paul's English Lutheran Church, witness my 
hand and the seal of the congregation, April 
10, 1968. 

[seat] Henry B. LUFFBERRY, 
Pastor and President of the Congregation. 


THE LATE DR. MARTIN LUTHER 
KING 


Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Speaker, our coun- 
try has witnessed, in recent days, a series 
of tragic events. The assassination of Dr. 
Martin Luther King was a shock to the 
Nation. This criminal act gave rise to 
a wave of violence. Many of our cities, 
including Washington, were and are af- 
flicted with arson, looting, and other 
forms of lawlessness. 

The vast majority of our citizens, per- 
sons of all races, view these events with 
profound sadness. The damage has been 
done. The struggle for equality of oppor- 
tunity—never an easy one—is now all 
the more difficult. 

But we cannot simply throw up our 
hands in despair. We must not permit 
the voices of unreason—the apostles of 
violence or repression—to prevail. 

The problems which beset our Nation 
are so grave that no single measure can 
represent more than a modest step to- 
ward solution. Still, positive steps can 
and must be taken. 

Now pending in this House is the civil 
cae bill already passed by the other 

The differences between the first part 
of the bill passed by this body and the 
rights protection portion of the bill 
adopted by the other body are minor. 

The need for a Federal law forbidding 
racial discrimination in the sale and 
rental of housing is unmistakable. 
Prompt action on this measure will 
hearten all those who put their trust in 
the rule of law. 

We simply cannot justify further de- 
lay. We must act immediately and adopt 
the civil rights bill of 1968. Let us dem- 
onstrate that our system of law is re- 
sponsive to the needs of the country. Let 
us make clear that the violence of the 
few will not dissuade us from meeting 
the just grievances of millions of our 
people. 


LEVITT & SONS—AMERICAN FREE 
ENTERPRISE AT ITS FINEST 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to inform the House of Repre- 
sentatives that today Levitt & Sons, the 
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most successful builder of dwelling 
houses in the United States and perhaps 
in the world, has announced the com- 
plete elimination of segregation in its 
housing policy any place it builds—in the 
United States and any other country in 
the world. Ir. the past, Levitt & Sons has 
abided by local law or custom and, as a 
result, some Levitt communities have 
been integrated and others have not. 

This new policy announced in full page 
ads in the daily newspapers of our coun- 
try today is courageous, truly American 
and, I believe, an historic step in the 
realization of the true brotherhood of 
man. This announcement should do more 
to encourage and develop open housing 
in the United States than all the State 
laws and, hopefully, after today, the Fed- 
eral laws that have been or will be en- 
acted. This decision of Levitt & Sons sets 
an example for all builders of homes 
everywhere—for all Americans every- 
where. 

The concluding words of the advertise- 
ment carried this morning by the daily 
press should be heeded by all: 

We ask our colleagues to adopt a similar 
policy without delay. The forces of bigotry 
and prejudice must not be permitted to pre- 
vail any longer, and we urge all builders— 
large and small alike—to do their part in 
making America once again the ideal of the 
world. 


I congratulate William Levitt, his as- 
sociates, and the officials of the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp. on 
this timely, courageous, and farsighted 
policy of American free enterprise at its 
finest. 


CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, while the 
smoke is still rising from the ruins it 
may be far too early to view the tumul- 
tuous events of the past week with any 
hope for perspective and objectivity. But 
so many events have been set in motion 
that are designed to influence the Con- 
gress, that Members of this body are not 
afforded the luxury of waiting for the 
clearer vision that hindsight always af- 
fords, It is already clear that while the 
President and the extreme black mili- 
tants may have little, if anything else 
in common they both believe the House 
of Representatives should pass imme- 
diately the Senate amendments to the 
previous House-passed civil rights bill. 
This is a bill which has very little re- 
semblance to the lengthy and highly 
controversial measure that has been re- 
turned to us. The national television net- 
works, or at least those who guide its 
editorial policies, would now have the 
very seat of representative government 
abandon due process, and give unques- 
tioned approval to a measure which the 
Members of this body have never seen, 
and whose particulars we would be pro- 
hibited from debating. 
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It may well be that the steamroller 
will engulf the Congress just as it has, 
erroneously in my opinion, engulfed the 
mass media, or at least a significant 
portion thereof. But, we have a higher 
duty than to be swept up by the uncer- 
tain currents of emotion, currents which 
might just as easily have carried us in 
the opposite direction in the wake of 
mass disorders and riots across the land. 
Let us therefore review the events that 
have happened and try to relate them 
to our duties as we are given the light to 
see those duties. 

On last Thursday, a cowardly act of 
murder took the life of Martin Luther 
King. From what we are told by the 
Attorney General, the slaying was the act 
of a single deranged individual. I hope 
he is apprehended and punished to the 
full extent of the law, But, the reaction 
to the slaying suggests that many other- 
wise responsible people have chosen to 
lose sight of what King was trying to 
accomplish in Memphis. 

He was not there campaigning for an 
open-housing law. He was leading a cam- 
paign to force the city to give in to the 
demands of the Garbage Collectors’ 
Union. It was essentially a wage dispute, 
not a civil rights dispute. Furthermore, 
the main issue dividing the city and the 
union negotiators was not discrimination 
in employment, but whether or not the 
city should agree to a demand for a 
“checkoff” of union dues. That King lent 
the support of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference to a labor-man- 
agement dispute, surely does not auto- 
maticaly change the character of the 
dispute from what it was; an effort to 
force the city to do something for one 
group of city employees that it does not 
do for any other group of city employees, 
white or black. 

Point No. 2 is that in the course of 
trying to pressure the city of Memphis to 
give in to the demands, King announced 
his clear intention to violate a Federal 
court injunction, prohibiting a mass 
march on city hall. A former Member 
of this body was denied access to this 
body for disobeying the law, so I cannot 
believe that this House is willing to con- 
cede for 1 minute the right of another 
person to defy the law. Is the Congress 
to react by passing a law when the prime 
exponent of nonviolence was planning on 
demonstrating his contempt for the law 
and a Federal court injunction? Wouli 
Congress, or the courts be as lenient to 
those who might wish to nonviolently 
disobey an open housing law? 

Have we reached a point in history 
where it is all right for some persons 
to defy some laws with which they do 
not agree? Is it not at least a slight in- 
congruity that the flags are flying at 
half-mast for one who expressed con- 
tempt for the law, and who was leading 
a march in violation of a Federal injunc- 
tion? Does the horrible nature of the 
crime that was committed justify for- 
getting the methods which the victim was 
proclaiming? They had another “violent 
nonviolent” march in Memphis the week 
before. As someone said afterward, a 
fellow could get killed amongst all this 
nonviolence, and indeed a young Negro 
youth was killed, and stores were looted, 
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and buildings were burned—‘nonvio- 
lence,” indeed. 

Now let us look at the events that oc- 
curred with such rapidity immediately 
after the assassination. The reaction to 
the violent death of the advocate of 
nonviolence was violence. If the first and 
immediate reaction was grief, and I think 
we would agree it was, what followed was 
an orgy—an orgy of burning, looting, 
sniping, mass destruction on a scale that 
threatened the very seat of government 
itself. Along with many of you, I watched 
in disbelief the atmosphere of a “Roman 
holiday” that was taking place on the 
streets of Washington. I did not see peo- 
ple crying as they set the torch and car- 
ried out their booty. If a wake seemed 
more appropriate, what happened took 
more the form of a celebration. Open 
housing did not seem to be on the minds 
of thousands of people, as much as free 
stereo and hi-fi sets, television sets, 
whisky and Scotch, new suits, and shoes, 
and other assorted booty. 

Suddenly here was an occasion when 
everybody could take for the asking. And 
the calls of the moderate leaders of the 
Negro community, went unheeded and 
ignored. 

Crystal ball gazing is always a haz- 
ardous occupation, but I frankly doubt if 
the open housing bill had been signed 
into law a month ago, the spectacle 
that we witnessed would have been ap- 
preciably different. After all Congress 
has adopted numerous civil rights laws 
in the past few years and the riots have 
ecntinued unabated. The Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 was followed 2 years later by 
Watts, and then Detroit and Newark. 

So the theory that passing laws will 
appease those bent on destruction is a 
very tenuous theory indeed. And the 
theory that passing laws without due 
process, as an automatic response to riots, 
will prevent riots is an exercise in ab- 
surdity. It will only further convey proof 
to the black militants that the more you 
riot the more you get, and when an in- 
satiable appetite is to be filled there is 
no end to the things to be gotten. In fact, 
television commentators are already tell- 
ing us that open housing is just the first 
in a long series of “tributes” that will 
have to be paid to quell the mobs. I am 
not convinced that their judgment is 
any more sound than their colleagues 
who announced over TV in Washington 
that looters were being allowed to loot 
without interference by the police, and 
thereby probably doubled and tripled the 
number of looters. It was a sickening and 
possibly suppressed story that had to be 
told, but later, not when the very act of 
telling it compounded the problems 
of the law enforcement, inadequate as it 
was. 

The other inadequacies of dealing with 
the Washington riots should, must, and 
will be investigated and revealed, but 
that is not my purpose in speaking to- 
day. I have lived through curfews, mar- 
tial law, and looting before, and in other 
places throughout the world, and I could 
not believe that authorities could be so 
inept as they were here in the Nation’s 
Capital. I emphasize the word “author- 
ities,” and detract not one whit from the 
dedication and long hours of police, fire- 
men, and soldiers. 
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So, Mr. Speaker, if there was serious 
question and doubt as to the wisdom of 
the open housing legislation on April 4, 
not a word and not a comma of this pro- 
posed legislation has been changed, and 
I submit that due process should not 
now be forever discarded. 

Are we, in this body, now to abandon 
our role as legislators and merely serve 
a “rubberstamp” role with not the 
slightest consideration for the merits and 
means of the bill under consideration? 
Is it prudent or wise to act, not on the 
basis of reason but of blind emotion? 
Are we to not even consider the fact that 
the Senate amendments create not open 
housing, but “forced” housing? Are we 
to not even consider that this bill would, 
in effect, create two separate and con- 
trary laws; one for the person who sells 
his home directly, and the other for the 
person who sells it through his real estate 
agent? Are we such prisoners of the loot- 
ers and the burners, that we must grasp 
for any straw, however weak and un- 
sound that straw may prove to be in ac- 
tual operation? 

Is that tragic and cowardly act of as- 
sassination to be the catalyst that caused 
this representative body to commit its 
own cowardly act of ignoring due proc- 
ess? Surely not, Mr. Speaker. 

The representative process in our 
Republic is and must remain a two-way 
street. We must represent those who are 
informed. Providing information is our 
responsibility. The people are smart 
enough to distill information into intel- 
ligence. Given information and time, 
they will do the rest and act with pru- 
dent judgment. Thus we can represent 
properly and wisely, and our system of 
government will survive. 

We are moving through dangerous and 
perilous times. Let us at least have the 
wisdom to consider this legislation in the 
arena of public debate, with adequate in- 
terpretation and explanation of its pro- 
visions, with prudent recognition of what 
the bill does, and with recognition of the 
fact that those who now beseech us to 
jump on the bandwagon, are themselves 
uncertain and unknowing of its basic 
provisions. 

There is a great healing task that lies 
ahead, but let our effort be to bind the 
wounds, and not reopen them. 


CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, WATSON. Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues of the House, is it not great 
to be a Member of the greatest delibera- 
tive body in the world—the U.S. House 
of Representatives? 

But today we are being asked to con- 
sider and to vote on a matter of such im- 
portance and magnitude, affecting the 
lives and property of every American— 
but you are only being granted 8 sec- 
onds apiece in order to debate this meas- 
ure. The Senate spent 40 days—and this 
House of Representatives has 1 hour, 
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which will average out at 8 seconds per 
Member. 

Can we go back home and tell the 
American people that this is a great de- 
liberative body? 

Mr. Speaker, may I just read two para- 
graphs from a letter I received from a 
minister. He said: 

All Presbyterian ministers are being asked 
to write their congressmen urging them to 
pass the Civil Rights bill, and not to recess 
until this action is taken. 


I am writing you to request an opposite 
action. 


This is the part of his letter that I hope 
you will listen to carefully. He said: 

Even if this bill is right and proper, it 
should not be acted upon in the present state 
of affairs. I am sure you agree that far- 
reaching legislation should not be passed as 
a memorial to a person, nor should it be ex- 
tracted by torch and gun. 

There is an element in our country which 
snatches every opportunity to forward their 
program. They have leaped upon the present 
situation and seem determined to use it for 
their ends. 

If this legislation is good, then it ought 
not to have the stigma of being passed in an 
atmosphere of tension. If it is bad, then it 
ought not to be passed simply because of 
the crisis through which our nation is pass- 
ing. 


Mr. Speaker, our acts today will 
neither stop nor start riots. Enforcement 
of existing criminal laws, rather than 
enactment of any civil rights law, is 
always the key to law and order. De- 
spite the many bills which have been 
passed in this field during recent years, 
the insatiable appetite of the lawless 
has not waned, but has actually been 
whetted. 

Today constitutional and representa- 
tive government are on trial. The only 
test we face is whether representative 
government will survive, if indeed 
whether or not we are deserving of the 
name representative. It is incomprehen- 
sible to believe that the other body de- 
liberated on this matter for 40 days and 
we have allocated just 1 hour—in fact, 
about 8 seconds for each Member to 
determine the property rights of Amer- 
ican citizens. That alone should be suffi- 
cient grounds to vote against this meas- 
ure and send it to a committee for fur- 
ther study. 

The American people are looking to 
us to keep our heads when apparently 
so many all about us are losing theirs. 
The Nation is looking for calm amid 
confusion, responsibility amid irrespon- 
sibility, lawfulness amid lawlessness and 
sense amid senselessness. They have a 
right to expect as much from their rep- 
resentatives and God help us if we fail 
them. 

This measure will not grant rights but 
deny rights, not restore rights but rob 
citizens of rights. It will not stop riots 
but encourage further rioting. Indeed, 
passage of earlier civil rights measures 
has not lessened tensions but actually 
heightened them. If ever this Nation 
needed a period of calm reflection rather 
than intemperate action, it is now. 

If we err in our finite wisdom, let it be 
in fairness to all Americans rather than 
granting special favors for a few. Regard- 
less of how you might attempt to explain 
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or rationalize our vote, if we pass this 
bill today, the American people will con- 
clude that we have succumbed to the 
most insidious and despicable form of 
blackmail—defiance of law and order. 
If you vote for it, you will be telling your 
constituents that 8 seconds for each 
Member is adequate time for the great- 
est deliberative body in the world to de- 
termine the basic civil rights of all 
Americans; namely, ownership of 
property. 

In fact, I daresay 90 percent of the 
American people are unaware that under 
the terms of this bill a private citizen will 
be prohibited from advertising his home 
or placing a “for sale” sign in his yard 
without coming under the forced pro- 
visions of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, today we stand on trial 
before the American people. Let us not 
by precipitous action tell them that an- 
archy has replaced democracy in 
America. 


CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
15,000 troops are quartered in and near 
the Nation’s Capital today. 

They are here in an attempt to put an 
end to the arson, looting, and anarchy 
that has brought death and hundreds of 
millions of dollars in damage to Wash- 
ington and scores of other cities across 
the Nation. 

It is in this climate of lawlessness—of 
contempt for law and order—that the 
House of Representatives is being called 
upon today to approve a bill, many of the 
provisions of which have never before 
been considered by the House Members. 

To approve this legislation today 
means setting aside all orderly proce- 
dures. It means a capitulation to those 
who have nothing but contempt for law 
and order. 

It will be a shameful day in the Na- 
tion’s history if on this day the House of 
Representatives spinelessly capitulates 
and if it does I suggest that the US. flag 
be promptly lowered to half staff in 
mourning for this once great Nation. 


CIVIL RIGHTS BILL SHOULD BE RE- 
FERRED TO THE JUDICIARY COM- 
MITTEE OR TO CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives has been di- 
rected to vote straight up or straight 
down on the Senate passed civil rights 
bill that carries the number: H.R. 2516. 

That number is the same as a civil 
rights bill which passed the House Au- 
gust 16, 1967, with my concurring vote, 
but the contents of the measure bear no 
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resemblance to what the House last year 
wrote, debated and sent to the Senate. 
It has come back to us now as an en- 
tirely different bill. 

Now the House is being told, in the 
frenzy of rioting in a half dozen Ameri- 
can cities, to give a blank check endorse- 
ment to the Senate passed bill even 
though the House has not held hearings 
on a single one of the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The House has not considered the 
massive changes in Federal law con- 
tained in this measure. 

The House has not considered the im- 
mediate and long range effects this bill 
will have on the lives of Americans of 
all races. 

The House has not been consulted on 
the broader programs of civil rights legis- 
lation of which this will be a part. 

But the House is expected to buy this 
weighty and poorly phrased pig in a poke 
with neither debate nor dissent, neither 
hearings nor amendments. 

In short, the House of Representatives 
is expected to concur blindly in what the 
other body has done with out bill, our 
prerogatives, and our responsibility. 

The Senate which expects us to buy 
this package without debate has the 
temerity to warn us in its report: 

The elected representatives of the people 
should discharge their sacred obligations by 
taking time to draft legislation properly and 
adequately. 


Splendid advice. 

The first place to start is by sending 
this bill to the Judiciary Committee or at 
least a conference committee so the 
House can study the vital matters on 
which it is expected to vote. 

H.R. 2516 as presented to the House is 
a single dimension bill. The Senate 
passed it hastily with perfunctory debate 
on major amendments that will deter- 
mine the status of the rights of private 
property and personal choice for decades 
to come. 

I had the privilege of voting for the 
original House-initiated version of this 
civil rights bill. I would endorse it again 
on the basis of its original rights and 
protections. 

The Senate added to the House pro- 
visions—which were also completely re- 
written—housing, antiriot, and Indian 
rights measures. 

Two of these additions would appear to 
be desirable. We have long needed a 
strong antiriot measure and that need 
is accentuated by the tragic violence 
underway at this hour in some of Ameri- 
ca’s proudest cities. 

Our American Indians—the Shoshone 
and Arapahoe of Wyoming and the citi- 
zens of more than 280 other tribes in 
our country—have long needed the pro- 
tective covenants of the additions to this 
bill which directly and immediately af- 
fect them. 

The heart of the House-passed H.R. 
2516 was language as law to strengthen 
the Government’s capability to meet the 
problem of civil rights violence. The bill 
would have protected any American as he 
engaged in voting, use of public educa- 
tion facilities, and common carriers, or 
engaged in a host of other stipulated 
functions. 
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The heart of the newly contrived H.R. 
2516 is open housing. 

This provision vitiates the rights of the 
seller of a home in deference to the ex- 
clusive rights of the buyer. How the con- 
stitutional protections and guarantees of 
those who sell homes got lost en route to 
the forum, I do not know, but lost they 
got and lost with them are the rights 
of an American to dispose of his lawful 
property as he sees fit. 

In its infinite wisdom, the other body 
has drawn the postulate that wrongdoing 
is only wrong if done by a real estate 
agent. On this premise the bill permits 
the bigoted bargaining away of a home 
to a non-Negro by the owner. This, says 
the Senate, is okay. But the bargaining 
becomes evil under law if a real estate 
agent happens along and takes part in 
the transaction. This to my mind is a 
most curious twist of law and logic. 

If it is to be permissible for an Ameri- 
can to sell his home with consideration 
to race, creed, color, or national origin, 
and the Senate bill says such a deal is 
okay, how can the entry of a real estate 
agent into the picture so rupture moral- 
ity as to completely upend the intent of 
the law. 

The Senate wrote it, but the Senate 
has failed to enlighten us on its reason- 
ing in so doing. 

I have had the privilege of supporting 
civil rights in my five terms in Congress. 

I voted for the original House version 
of the bill being voted on today. 

I fully appreciate that legislation will 
be required as we search with all Ameri- 
cans for the answer to what is certainly 
the most critical dilemma facing our Na- 
tion since the Civil War: how to bring 
the 10 percent of our population that is 
nonwhite into full citizenship and equal- 
ity of opportunity. 

But in seeking and championing this 
goal we can neither bring justice to the 
oppressed nor punishment to the op- 
pressor by precipitously passing bad leg- 
islation. 

This bill foisted off on the House by 
the other body is a patchwork quilt of 
legislated morality and contradictory in- 
tentions. We will ill-serve the needs of 
America by foisting it off on the Nation. 

Lincoln is reported to have observed 
that you do not strengthen a man by 
weakening his adversary. Neither do you 
guarantee the rights of the Negro by gut- 
ting the rights of other Americans. 

Let us take this package of ambiguity 
to our committees and give it the full 
measure of attention and considered 
judgment that it deserves. Let us report 
out a bill that may cover all the points 
of this one—open housing, civil rights 
protection, antiriots and Indian rights— 
but let our bill eliminate the contradic- 
tions and the inconsistencies that will 
throw this measure into a thousand 
courts for a thousand interpretations 
when enforcement is attempted. 

Let us report out and pass a civil rights 
bill that is both civil to our citizens and 
right for our Nation. 


THE MAJORITY VIEW ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
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address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, under our traditional republi- 
can form of government it is the duty of 
a Congressman to represent the views 
of his constituents. 

I wish that all Congressmen had taken 
the time that I have taken to poll their 
constituents on the question of open 
housing. I have talked with many, and 
most have told me that in their opinion 
their constituents would be opposed to 
this measure. 

I sent out a questionnaire, and out of 
the thousands and thousands of replies 
that I have received, over 82 percent of 
the people in my district, which is At- 
lanta, Ga., want to reserve for themselves 
the right to determine to whom they 
will sell their property. They want to re- 
tain the right to sell their property re- 
gardless of race, creed or color. This is 
one of the ancient rights and one of the 
rights of contract law that is inherent in 
our form of government. 

Mr. Speaker, I am concerned that a 
minority of the people who have con- 
tacted me have said that I should dis- 
regard the majority view because the 
majority does not know what is good for 
themselves. To them I can only say this: 
that this is the same rationale used by 
dictators when we attempt to substitute 
our will and thoughts for those of the 
majority of the people. 


CIVIL RIGHTS BILL SHOULD GO TO 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time because I realize it will 
not be available when we debate the rule 
today. 

I want to say that in the 16 years that 
I have been here, I have supported every 
civil rights bill. However, I believe in the 
interest of sensible procedure this matter 
should go to conference. It should have 
gone to conference long ago. 

Let me say further that the House of 
Representatives passed this legislation 
last August. It was pending in the other 
body for 6 months. Now we are asked to 
adopt it immediately. The blame for de- 
lay is the Senate not the House. 

I just want to say publicly that I favor 
civil rights. 

I believe that every man, woman, or 
child in this country, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, ought to be able to live 
anywhere that his economic ability will 
permit him to live. But I think there are 
important differences in this legislation. 
The Senate has added riot control, anti- 
riot provisions, and Indian legislation. I 
do not consider this a civil rights vote at 
all when I vote to send this bill to con- 
ference. If it does not go to conference, 
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of course, I will vote for the legislation, 
but I believe that it is wrong to use this 
particular procedure. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION WILL RE- 
SULT IN CHAOTIC SITUATION IN 
REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, my mail is 
overwhelmingly in opposition to H.R. 
2516 and some of the letters from con- 
stituents who support the bill indicate 
they do not believe in Government dis- 
crimination in housing. Certainly, I do 
not believe in the Government discrimi- 
nating against any citizen. However, Iam 
not aware of any existing law which does 
discriminate against any person on the 
basis of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. Any person in the country can sell 
any piece of property he owns to anyone 
he chooses. If a black man chooses to sell 
his property to a white man, he has this 
right. If a Buddhist chooses to sell his 
property to a Jew, he has this right. If a 
foreign-born citizen chooses to sell his 
property to a native-born citizen, he has 
this right. If there is prejudice existing 
in this country, and I am sure there is, 
that prejudice is in the mind of the indi- 
vidual citizen, and I do not believe this 
Congress has the power to remove preju- 
dice by enacting legislation. The Gov- 
ernment should be colorblind in all of its 
dealings with its citizens, but we have to 
distinguish between the actions of the 
Government and the private actions of 
our citizens. 

Referring to a more specific matter, 
section 810 on page 34 of the bill provides 
that any person who claims to have been 
injured by discriminatory housing prac- 
tice or who believes that he will be ir- 
revocably injured by a discriminatory 
housing practice that is about to occur 
may file a complaint with the Secretary. 
Now can you imagine the length of time 
it will take the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development under this bill to 
process and act upon a petition? Some of 
the petitions that would be filed if the 
bill is enacted would be valid ones, Un- 
doubtedly, some would be invalid and 
without merit. 

A property owner would not be able to 
dispose of his property during this in- 
terval for the practical reason that no 
one would buy a piece of property when 
there was a cloud upon the title or the 
right of the owner to dispose of it. In 
my opinion, Mr. Speaker, this would re- 
sult in a chaotic situation in the real 
estate market throughout the country. 
This bill requires careful consideration by 
the appropriate committee of this House, 
and should not be acted upon without 
thorough consideration by the House 
committee. If it is adopted without 
amendment it will come home to haunt 
each of us. Therefore, I hope this House 
will vote down the previous question, 
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and that the House will be permitted to 
work its will in the matter. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION WAS 
NOT DELAYED IN HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am not going to comment upon how any- 
body should vote on this measure. I have 
made up my mind, and that will 
be recorded in the RECORD. 

However, I am very much alarmed, 
shocked, disappointed, and angered with 
the various news commentators, but par- 
ticularly the Attorney General of the 
United States, who appeared on several 
nationally televised programs when they 
and he not only inferred but came right 
out and said the delay in this measure 
is due to the action of the House of 
Representatives. How irresponsible and 
untruthful ther were. 

We passed the original civil rights bill 
last year, in August. It is not the House 
of Representatives that is responsible for 
any delay. The delay occurred in the 
other body. I wish people who are getting 
up and saying on radio and TV and writ- 
ing in newspapers that the House of 
Representatives is responsible for delay 
in this legislation would discontinue their 
unjust criticism of the House, because I 
think we have acted in a responsible 
manner. It is nut our fault that this 
legislation comes before us at this late 
date and in this emotional atmosphere. 
Where were these commentators and 
Officials in the executive branch when 
our civil rights bill left the House last 
August and was buttoned up in the other 
body? 

Mr. Speaker, the conduct of the per- 
sons mentioned above is inexcusable. 


STORY OF AMERICA IS CHRONICLE 
OF EFFORT TO APPLY WITH PER- 
FECTION THE CONCEPT OF 
EQUALITY 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the story 
of America is essentially the chronicle 
of our efforts to apply with perfection 
the concept of equality. None of the steps 
taken has been in itself perfect, and I 
daresay what we do today will not be 
perfect. But I am proud of the role that 
the party of Lincoln has played through- 
out this long period in which we have 
sought to apply this concept with per- 
fection. 

I am proud, also, of my colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON], 
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who yesterday played an important role 
in the action of the Rules Committee. I 
am confident and hopeful that when this 
day is done the party of Lincoln will once 
again have played a major part in pro- 
gressive legislation in civil rights. 


THE “LITTLE MAN” WINS 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, for a 
long time I have worried, as our Federal 
Government has grown in size and scope, 
that the “little man,” the ordinary citi- 
zen was becoming lost in the shufile; that 
he was becoming a number rather than 
a person and that it was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for him to gain a 
sympathetic ear from our vast govern- 
mental bureaucracy. 

This week I had a heartening experi- 
ence which renewed my admittedly 
shaky faith in our governmental func- 
tions, and I would like to relate this ex- 
perience to my colleagues. 

A constituent of mine, listening to his 
radio in a small New Hampshire com- 
munity some 500 miles from Washing- 
ton, heard an announcement that was 
offensive to him. He felt it was deroga- 
tory to the American free enterprise sys- 
tem, whose source of strength is the pri- 
vate business community. 

“Do you want to spend the next 2 
years trying to please a boss who is try- 
ing to please his boss” went the an- 
nouncement. It wound up with a plea for 
the listener to avoid all of this by joining 
the Peace Corps. 

My constituent resented this as an in- 
nuendo against private business. And he 
resented even more the fact that, as a 
businessman and taxpayer, he was pay- 
ing for this message. 

He complained to his Congressman 
and to the Peace Corps. I am sure there 
were other complaints, that his was not 
the only one. But the point is that, in 
this case anyway, the little man appar- 
ently won his battle and made his point 
with the large governmental] agency. 

Because this week, I received the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Brent Ashabran- 
ner, Acting Director of the Peace Corps, 
confirming that the offending announce- 
ment had indeed been withdrawn: 

PEACE Corps, 
Washington, April 1, 1968. 
Hon, James C. CLEVELAND, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CLEVELAND: Mr. Vaughn 
is presently out of the city and in his ab- 
sence I am replying to your letter of March 
15, in which you request information for a 


constituent regarding a Peace Corps adver- 
tisement. 

We have recently reviewed our series of 
radio announcements, specifically the one to 
which you refer, and are currently preparing 
a new series, 

We have found that the commercial you 
mention is subject to misinterpretation, and 
the Advertising Council, which prepares spot 
announcements for us as a public service, has 
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requested radio stations to discontinue its 
use. 
Thank you very much for your interest in 
this matter and in the Peace Corps. 
Sincerely, 
Brent ASHABRANNER, 
Acting Director. 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. MARTIN LUTHER 
KING, JR. 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few days, from one end of this 
earth to the other, Dr. Martin Luther 
King has been memorialized in a manner 
befitting the life he led and the cause for 
which he strove. The senseless act of 
murder that stilled his voice cannot kill 
his words nor dim his dream. 

Applying his symbolic philosophy of 
nonviolence to attain goals of equal jus- 
tice for all, Martin Luther King was a 
champion of justice, a revered leader 
whose vision and indomitable spirit gave 
profound meaning to the cause of human 
rights. 

From the moment he first led the 
Montgomery bus boycott in 1956— 
through the Albany, Ga., demonstrations, 
the renowned 1964 March on Washing- 
ton, the march from Selma to Mont- 
gomery, the jail terms in Birmingham 
and Albany—through all this Dr. King 
counseled peace and justice—and in so 
doing served not only the cause of 
equality but the American cause as well. 

Out of the intensity of Dr. King's cru- 
sade sprang the civil rights bills of 1957, 
1960, 1964, and 1965, proclaiming the 
equality of opportunity as it affected 
voting rights, public accommodations, 
employment, and education. 

In tribute to his work for justice, 
coupled with his appeals for peace, in 
1964 Dr. King was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize. The tribute was well de- 
served, for if ever a man had fought for 
reform, in defiance of those favoring op- 
pression on the one hand, and those fav- 
oring revolution on the other, it was Dr. 
Martin Luther King. 

It is ironic, tragically ironic, that the 
memory of a man who lived and died 
dedicated to achieving reform by non- 
violent means, should be used as a mask 
for the violence that has swept the 
country these past 6 days. Let those who 
have defiled and who would defile the 
greatness of Dr. King, know that they 
act in their own name and not in his. 

Yesterday, I was among those who 
journeyed to Atlanta to pay our last re- 
spects to Dr. King. It was one of the most 
moving experiences of my life, one I shall 
never forget. From every walk of life, 
every color, every religion, came people 
to do homage as much to a single prin- 
ciple as to the man who so eloquently 
gave voice to it—the principle of justice. 

Let it be our hope that true brother- 
hood among all men will be the most last- 
ing memorial to Martin Luther King. 
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REAPPRAISAL OF RACE RELATIONS 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the one area 
in American life which demands im- 
mediate reappraisal is that of race rela- 
tions. The main difficulty, as I see it, is 
our persistence in refusing to approach 
the problem, as it should be, on a basis 
of understanding. The very concept of 
civil rights implies government domina- 
tion by government decree. We have leg- 
islated extensively in this area and quite 
properly. We have insured civil rights by 
law—by providing equality in the right 
of suffrage, equality in public places, 
equality in judicial proceedings, and I 
have supported all of this legislation, 

Now we should lay aside the term “civil 
rights” and in its place use a more ap- 
propriate term such as “personal rights” 
or “individual rights.” Civil rights has 
become associated with controversy, bel- 
ligerency, demonstrations, and police 
actions—all negative responses. The need 
now is for positive means—understand- 
ing, reasoning, and education. 

In this delicate relationship of indi- 
viduals to each other it is absurd to think 
of creating harmony and understanding 
by means of Federal laws grown out of 
strife and controversy and enforced by 
the massive police power of the Federal 
Government. The tendency is to create 
more controversy and more strife. 

The Federal Government has per- 
formed magnificiently in the field of 
civil rights. It has insured equality of 
every person as a citizen of the gov- 
ernment. The challenge now should be 
directed to other sources—the churches, 
civic organizations, educational institu- 
tions, and individuals. 

I question whether a person can live 
happily in a neighborhood where his 
entrance has been supervised and even 
forced by the Federal Government. It 
can happen only when he is accepted as 
an individual whose right to be there is 
the result of respect and not a Federal 
law. The President’s Commission on Riots 
acknowledge the basic problem is one of 
attitude. Until we move positively in that 
direction, we can never have under- 
standing between the races. 

A verbal barrage of statements has 
appeared in the press recently in sup- 
port of the proposition that it is time to 
look to the individual and the commu- 
nity instead of the Federal Government 
for the solution of this problem. 

Vice President HUMMPHREY has said 
that the Riot Commission report does 
not address itself to Washington but to 
the people of the country. 

Addressing a group of Southern Bap- 
tist leaders, President Johnson said: 

The solution to frustrations and discon- 


tent will require a change in men’s hearts— 
in the way they treat their brothers. 


Wilbur Cohen, the new Secretary of 


Health, Education, and Welfare com- 
mented at a news conference: 
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I wish some of the energy that has gone 
into rioting had gone into efforts by the 
rioters for self-government, 


William H. Crook, executive director 
of VISTA told the Southern Baptist Con- 
ference that the churches must react to 
the Riot Commission report by rooting 
out bigotry and racism in the churches 
themselves. 

On October 4, 1967, the New York 
Times reported Swedish Philosopher 
Gunnar Mydal as saying that America 
must attend to its poor in terms of both 
white and black rather than in terms of 
the Negro population alone, or risk a 
policy of racism comparable to South 
Africa. í 

Bishop John Harris Burt of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Ohio said: 

I hope that at every level of our church 
life we will see the crucial importance of 
rooting out the basic social cancers which 
can well destroy our Nation and our world 
unless we eradicate them. Chief among these 
are racism, poverty, and war. 


And so, sentiment is building up that 
more and more the task is ours and not 
solely the Government’s. 

Of course, there will be a thousand 
excuses for not going ahead with com- 
munity and church programs. But back 
of all these excuses lies the plain and 
unvarnished reality that it is much easier 
to let the Government do it than to 
tackle the job ourselves. 

That it can be done, however, is proven 
by the work of a group of housewives in 
Kansas City as related by a recent arti- 
cle which appeared in the Republican 
Courier of Findlay, Ohio. I submit it as 
an indication of the positive way to avoid 
certain danger if we continue to rely on 
the police state to solve the delicate 
problems of human relations. 

An article follows: 


PANEL OF AMERICAN WOMEN REACH PEOPLE 
Crvi. RIGHTS LEADERS Can Never TOUCH 


Kansas Crry.—in this era of the picket sign 
and the fire bomb, what can a bunch of 
housewives do to advance the cause of hu- 
man rights? 

“We can do anything,” insists Mrs. Ether 
Brown, a Kansas City mother of four and 
founder of the Panel of American Women. 

“It isn’t what we say but the way we say 
it.” 

The approximately 700 panel 
scattered around the nation simply tell people 
what it's like to be a Negro, a Jew, a Catholic 
or even belong to the white Protestant ma- 
jority. 

Utilizing their image as respectable middle- 
class matrons to the hilt, they address audi- 
ences in churches, colleges, civic clubs and 
other places where the Rev. Martin Luther 
King or Stokely Carmichael might not be 
welcome. 

“And the best part is we never go unless 
we're invited,” said Mrs. Brown. ‘Frankly, we 
can get by with murder. People look at us and 
can see we're just ordinary housewives.” 

Mrs. Brown, wife af an automobile parts 
supplier, said she founded the first panel 11 
years ago “by sheer accident” to provide a 
program at a Jewish temple meeting. 

Today the vivacious brunette heads 30 
operating panels and has requests to form 
more than 300 others. Her groups have more 
invitations to speak than they can handle. 

Each panel consists of a Catholic, a Jew, a 
Negro, a white Protestant and perhaps some- 
one from another minority group prominent 
in the area. A moderator completes the team. 
Each woman reads a typewritten five-minute 


members 
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talk on her own experiences, and then the 
audience asks questions. That’s all there is 
to it. 

But she noted in many communities the 
appearance of her panel is the first time is- 
sues like racial intermarriage, school segrega- 
tion or separation of church and state have 
been discussed in the open. 

“It gets people to think about members of 
minority groups as individuals—not just 
blank masses,” Mrs. Brown explained. “May- 
be this is the first time it’s happened to 
them.” 

A Jewish member of the panel tells how her 
6-year-old daughter came home crying be- 
cause a playmate had taunted her for “kill- 
ing Christ.” 

"I never killed anyone,” the child sobbed. 
“What are they talking about?” 

A Negro woman recalls her small son gaz- 
ing at a carnival merry-go-round and ask- 
ing, Where's the back? I want to ride.” 

“People may not agree with what we say,” 
Mrs. Brown contends, but at least we can 
open the door.” 

Occasionally a panelist does lose her tem- 
per, Mrs, Brown admitted. She recalled one 
attractive young Negro matron who was 
asked about racial intermarriage just once 
too often. 

“Why would we want to marry you after 
all the things you've done to us?” she de- 
manded of her white questioner. 

And there are lighter moments, like the 
time a Jewish panelist said: 

“If you think all Jews are rich and clever, 
you should meet my husband’s relatives.” 

Most panelists are young and have hus- 
bands in business or the professions. This 
gives them entry into middle-class havens 
even in the South. 

Personality counts more than dedication 
when it comes to choosing panel members. 

“As a matter of fact, we don’t appoint 
women if they are over-committed on civil 
rights,” explained Mrs. Brown. “They be- 
come too impatient. 

“Oh, I know some of the civil rights peo- 
ple think we don't go far enough. But they 
admit we’re reaching people they could never 
touch. And that’s how we do it—by always 
remaining polite and not pushing too hard.” 


CIVIL RESPONSIBILITIES 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced H.R. 16554, a proposal 
to amend title 18 of the United States 
Code to promote civil responsibilities, in- 
sure domestic tranquility, and foster the 
general welfare by making unlawful cer- 
tain acts which foment domestic dis- 
order. This proposed legislation contains 
a number of recommendations that deal 
with various aspects of rioting and civil 
disorder and which urgently need legis- 
lative action to curb this present danger 
to our national security. 

As we all know, all rights presuppose 
corresponding responsibilities. I have the 
right to maintain property free from 
the danger of Molotov cocktails. But I 
have the responsibility of not using such 
a weapon on the property of others. It is 
indeed tragic that today so little is said 
about our responsibility not to loot, not 
to snipe, not to burn. If we are to main- 
tain our way of life, it is imperative that 
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the balance between rights and responsi- 

bilities be restored among our citizenry. 
The city of Baltimore, Md., is one of 

the many cities which experienced riot- 
ing, firebombing, and looting this week. 

The Baltimore Sun of April 10 ran an 

extensive treatment of the disorder 

which struck that city in the last sev- 
eral days. To emphasize the urgent need 
for a renewed awareness of our civil re- 
sponsibilities and to bring wider public 
attention to the tragic experience which 

has visited this historic city recently, I 

Place the above-mentioned acccunt in 

the Recor» at this point: 

BACKBONE OF RIOTS BROKEN IN CITY, OFFI- 
CIALS Say—LooTines, Fires Drop, Bur 
Some SNIPING CONTINUES—DEATH TOLL 
Rises TO 6—50 POLICE AMONG 600 HURT IN 
4-Day UNREST—ARRESTS NEAR 5,000 MARK— 
Banxs To Open Doors TODAY— GUARD 
Troors Totp To REMOVE BAYONETS FROM 
RIFLES 


Military and governmental officials re- 
ported last night that the backbone of the 
riots that have wracked Baltimore for three 
days and four nights had been broken. But 
sporadic lootings and fire bombings con- 
tinued—and reports of sniping were increas- 
ing. 

The death toll from the disturbances rose 
to six with the suffocation of a 74-year-old 
man who was trapped in his apartment above 
a store fire lit by an arsonist. 

The injury list rose to about 600, It in- 
cluded 50 members of the Baltimore Police 
Department. 

CITY FIRES, 1,150 


Since Saturday, firemen have responded 
to more than 1,150 alarms for blazes that 
have burned out hundreds of stores and 
homes throughout the inner city. Lootings 
jumped over the 1,150 mark last night. 

The number of arrests approached 5,000— 
most of them for violations of the nightly 
curfew. 

Despite all the troubles, strong efforts 
were made to get the city on as normal a 
footing as possible under the circumstances. 

Public schools reopened. So did downtown 
department stores and several shopping cen- 
ters that had been shuttered against the 
rampagers. 

BASEBALL SEASON TO OPEN 


The Baltimore Orioles were given the go- 
ahead to start another American League sea- 
son this afternoon at Memorial Stadium. 

All banks will be open for business today 
after a one-day holiday. 

Authorities relaxed the 7 P.M. to 5 A.M. 
curfew to allow nightshift workers at fac- 
tories to report to their jobs. 

One sign that the tension was easing— 
10,987 regular Army and National Guard 
troops patrolling the city were instructed 
by Lt. Gen. Robert H. York, their command- 
ing Officer, to “bare rifles,” tuck away the 
bayonets that they had affixed to their fire- 
arms. 

Another sign—some children in a North- 
east Baltimore area where children had been 
in the vanguard of the looters, were flying 
their kites under a clear blue sky yesterday 
afternoon. 

But authorities took grim notice of the 
growing restiveness of some white neigh- 
borhoods bordering inner city Negro areas. 

SHOOTING, BEATING INCIDENT 


For example there was a shooting and 
beating incident sparked by white toughs in 
West Baltimore yesterday afternoon. 

But all-in-all, authorities expressed op- 
timism yesterday in their estimate of the 
situation as they saw it. 

They pointed out, for example, that the 
219 lootings logged by 9 P.M. yesterday to- 
taled just one more than those reported 
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during a single two-hour period Sunday 
night. 
ATTITUDES “SOFTER” 


The bitter attitudes of Monday’s surging 
mobs had given way to something “softer,” as 
one high National official put it. 

And Negro militants themselves were 
spreading the word through the ghettos to 
“cool it.” 

Rumors, as they always do in times of 
strife, swept the city. A policeman had been 
shot. Stokely Carmichael, the black militant, 
was fomenting strife. The Ku Klux Klan was 
about to march, They were not founded on 
fact. 

Here are some of the facts that did come 
out during the day: 

1. Under the direction of William Donald 
Schaefer, president of the City Council, the 
Small Business Administration is collecting 
a list of merchants who suffered losses in the 
time of troubles. Indications were they would 
be offered quick tide-over loans. 

2. There will be at least one more night of 
curfew, to start at a time designed by Gov- 
ernor Agnew after consultation with General 
York. 

3. Taxpayers who are prevented from com- 
piling their 1967 Federal and State returns 
because of the riot will be allowed to file 
after the April 15 deadline without penalty. 
However, they must be prepared to show, if 
directed, that the riots—and not their own 
dilatory tactics—caused their past-deadline 
filings. 

Emergency food supplies—much of it from 
the Federal Government's surplus—fiowed 
into Baltimore by the ton. In addition, sev- 
eral independent agencies started collecting 
food and clothing for distribution to inner 
city residents. 

Scarcities of milk and gasoline developed 
during the day. 

And in response to requests from author- 
ities in Delaware, where disturbances are 
also taking place, Governor Agnew added 
Cecil county to the list of subdivisions where 
the sale and on-street possession of alcoholic 
beverages are banned until further notice. 

The other subdivisions are Baltimore city 
and Baltimore, Howard, Harford and Anne 
Arundel counties. 


RIOT SIDE-EFFECTS 


Baltimore hospitals, incidentally, have had 
to take care of more than 35 victims of riot 
side-effects—alcoholics who, cut off from 
their normal supplies, have gone into delir- 
ium tremens. They are being treated with 
massive doses of vitamin B-12 and paral- 
dehyde. 

The number of direct casualties of the riot- 
ing those hospitals have had to admit have 
been remarkably low—19. 

But talk of what is being done, what has 
been done, and what remains to be done be- 
fore real peace is restored is subordinated to 
the overriding interest in what happens on 
the streets from hour to hour. 

Everyone hailed the news that not a single 
piece of fire equipment was away from its 
station from 9:30 until 10 o'clock last night 
as another sign that the city was “over the 
hump.” 

Lootings dropped to fewer than 10 an hour 
at that point, and very few arrests were re- 
ported. 

COURTS WORK OVERTIME 


As they have for three days, the courts 
worked overtime to clear the dockets of the 
criminal cases arising from the rioting. 

More than 80 per cent of those booked 
since Saturday had been tried by late last 
night. 

Governor Agnew and his staff stood by in 
Annapolis, taking frequent reports from 
Mayor D'Alesandro, General York and others 
on the hour-by-hour state of affairs in the 
city. 

They are also keeping a close eye on the 
rest of the State, looking for signs of rest- 
lessness that could develop into trouble. 
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BURCH TAKES TOUR 


Francis B. Burch, State attorney general 
who has been acting as an unofficial on-the- 
scene State liaison with military authorities 
took another of his frequent tours of the 
inner city last night. 

“It’s as quiet as it can be,” he said. 

Maj. Gen. George M. Gelston, adjutant 
general of Maryland, who directed National 
Guard troops until they were Federalized 
Sunday under General York’s command, also 
took a tour of the stricken ghettos. 

He too reported that things were rela- 
tively quiet, but that a food shortage was 
developing. 

General Gelston said the “people seemed 
friendly.” 

“I think the mood has changed consider- 
ably on the street,” said the general, who, 
as a veteran of the Cambridge (Md.) disturb- 
ances of past years is an expert on such 
matters. 

He said that, without further investiga- 
tion, it is “impossible to tell if the riots had 
organized elements in them,” or whether 
they were completely spontaneous. 

Actually, conditions in Baltimore began 
to improve late Monday night, when there 
was an abrupt falling-off of disorder. 


FOURTH DAY STARTS QUIET 


With a strict curfew in force and few per- 
sons about, the first hours of the fourth 
day were quiet. 

But a fire alarm was sounded shortly after 
3 A.M. Another grocery had been set ablaze— 
this one in the 400 block of Myrtle avenue, 
in the heart of the West Baltimore ghetto. 

Mopping up after the extensive blaze was 
extinguished, firemen found the body of Dod- 
die Hudson, 74, in a second floor apartment. 
He had been suffocated. 

It was the sixth riot-connected fatality. 


SIXTH FATALITY 


A temporary peace descended on the city, 
Looting came to a standstill. The fire alarms 
stopped. Soldiers and police continued their 
routine pick-ups of curfew violators. 

At 7 A.M. another curfew was lifted. And 
with it came a renewal of troubles. 

Road blocks that had sealed Baltimore off 
from the outside world were removed, and 
the city was inundated with traffic from the 
suburbs. 

At the same time, the looting began all 
over again. There were ten reports of forays 
on grocers, saloons and dry cleaning shops 
within an hour. Two stores were set afire. 


FORTY-NINE RAIDS IN 2 HOURS 


Looters staged 49 raids between 8 and 10 

A.M. 
A sniper on Aisquith street sent a bullet 
crashing into an automobile carrying office 
workers to their downtown jobs at 9:30 A.M. 
No one was hurt—and the sniper had disap- 
peared into a maze of back alleys by the time 
police arrived. 

Tear gas was used to disperse disorderly 
crowds in the 200 block Edmondson avenue 
and at Dukeland street and Edmondson ave- 
nue at about the time children were re- 
turning to school for the first time this week. 

Downtown stores reopened as the struggle 
to regain a degree of normal life began—but 
they attracted few customers. About a quar- 
ter of the dress shops, drugstores, furniture 
stores and other businesses that stretch along 
Monument street on the extreme edge of the 
East Baltimore ghetto, were open for busi- 
ness. But their windows were boarded against 
bricks. 

LAND OFFICE BUSINESS 

East Baltimore street merchants came out 
of hiding—and did a land office business from 
their horse-drawn vegetable wagons. 

Except for a few isolated incidents, East 
Baltimore seemed to be coming out of its 
three-day nightmare of fire and violence. 
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But sporadic looting continued in the 
crowded west side neighborhoods. 

Theodore R. McKeldin, the former Mayor 
who worked so hard while in office to avoid 
what finally happened, was a spectator at 
noon-time fire which burned out a laundro- 
mat and a haberdashery in the 1500 block of 
Pennsylvania avenue. 

He drew some cheers and young Negroes 
crowded around for a pat on the head and a 
handshake. 

“I think this [the riot] is dying out,” he 
sald, 

Meanwhile Mayor D'Alesandro and other 
city officials were in conference with General 
York at the Army’s 5th Regiment Armory 
command post. They were assessing the sit- 
uation of the moment—and found real room 
for optimism. 

Despite the continued lawlessness, their 
personal tours and intelligence reports had 
convinced them that the atmosphere was 
changing—that the end was in sight. 

Emerging from the meeting, Mr. D'Alesan- 
dro issued this brief statement: “On the 
basis of information available to me which 
clearly shows a drastic decrease in the num- 
ber and intensity of lawless acts, I am con- 
fident that the worst is over.” 


FORTY-EIGHT PERSONS ARRESTED 


Within the next hour, 48 persons were 
arrested, 19 new lootings were reported by 
Police Headquarters and 3 new fires were set, 

At 2:10 P.M., a liquor store—its stoċks al- 
ready hauled off by looters—was put to the 
torch and burned out at Chase and Wolfe 
streets. 

An hour later police reported that there 
was some sniper activity at a fire at Fayette 
and Pulaski streets. 

SOLDIERS ORDERED NOT TO FIRE 

At 2 P.M. Leonard Logan, 25, of the 1900 
block Aisquith street, walked out of a looted 
saloon at Harford road and Lafayette avenue 
with a load of wine. He ran right into the 
arms of three policemen. 

Hustled to Central Municipal Court, he 
was booked, tried and fined $100 within 
30 minutes. 

But most looters operated in almost com- 
plete safety. Acting on the theory that their 
first duty is to preserve life, soldiers are 
under orders not to fire except in self-defense 
or against snipers. ` 

City police have been forced to use their 
weapons a few times—but not to the degree 
that policemen in other riot-torn cities have 
in the last year. 

Negroes are not causing all of the trouble 
in Baltimore. A few whites have taken part 
in the store-raiding. And on occasion, young 
white toughs in racial borderline areas of 
Baltimore have fomented strife. 

One of the ugly incidents of yesterday 
took place at 4 P.M. at Monroe and Pratt 
streets, an area where whites and Negroes 
confronted one another Monday. 


WHITE YOUTHS GATHER 


A cocky crowd of white teenagers and 
young white men gathered at the corner, 
spoiling for a fight. 

A 20-year-old white woman, wearing an 
orange blouse and tight white denims cut off 
at the knees paraded back and forth with the 
words “white power” scrawled across the seat 
of her pants in red crayon. 

At about 4:20 P.M., according to eye- 
witnesses, a Negro family driving by was 
stoned. The driver, a young Negro man, got 
out of the car leaving his wife and three 
young children in the car. A mob of whites 
attacked him. Others jumped on the car and 
kicked in the windows and stomped in the 
hood, 

THREE SHOTS FIRED 

A tall white man wearing a white T-shirt 
and black pants ran past, pulled out a pistol 
and fired three shots into the car at the chil- 
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dren. He tossed the pistol into a grocery 
store and ran south. 

About eight policemen arrived to rein- 
force small clumps of guardsmen on the 
corners. The police pushed the white crowd 
back. 

The battered Negro car lurched off as the 
father apparently sought to get to a hospital. 

The crowd started jeering and then surged 
against the helmeted policemen. Two white 
men and the slogan-carrying white woman 
were arrested. 

THREE WHITES CONVICTED 


The three whites arrested were booked at 
5 P.M, and convicted of disorderly conduct 
25 minutes later by Judge Basil A. Thomas, 
David R. Shears, 26, of the 1800 block Me- 
Henry street, a city sanitation worker, and 
James Walls, of Mount Airy, a laborer, were 
both fined $25. The woman, Anna E. Stein, 
of the 300 block Font Hill Avenue, a mother 
of two, was ordered held for sentencing on 
$250 bail until tomorrow. 

High officials said in private that their 
greatest fear was for an increase in the fre- 
quency of such white-Negro standoffs, They 
say that any great increase in the number 
of those incidents could rekindle the troubles 
they believe are coming to a foreseeable end. 

TROUBLE SUBSIDES 

Troubles subsided (as they have each day) 
during the 5 P.M. to 6 P.M. dinner break. 

Arrests dropped from 62 between 4 P.M. 
and 5 P.M., to 21 in the next hour; lootings 
from 30, to 9, and fires from 5, to 1. 

Then the mischief-makers took to the 
streets again—and from 6 to 7 P.M., eighteen 
stores were raided and nine fires were hit. 

With the 7 o'clock curfew, Regular Army 
troops, National Guardsmen and police set 
up their checkpoint barricades again and 
began their sweeps of ghetto streets and 
alleys for “strays” to be jailed as violators. 


RIGHTS WORKERS TAKE TOUR 


Anyone with a valid excuse—hospital work- 
ers, late shift employees in factories, news- 
men, utility workers, doctors—were allowed 
to proceed if they could show proper 
identification. 

Sixteen young civil rights workers were 
taken on after-curfew automobile tours of 
“sensitive” areas by plain-clothes Negro 
policemen. 

Perhaps better than any sixteen others in 
the city, they know the potential trouble- 
makers and their haunts—and they were as 
anxious as anyone else to bring the riots 
to an end. 

Several of the sixteen have police records, 
and a few of them had donned pseudo-Afri- 
can garments. 

They went on the pacifying cruises with 
the understanding that their actions were 
not going to lead to new arrests, 

“GONNA MEDIATE” 

As one of them put it: 

“We're not gonna snatch them—we're 
gonna mediate with them.” 

Walter H. Lively, the Negro militant who 
ran for a Second district seat in the City 
Council last year and is now director of the 
Urban Coalition, an organization sponsored 
by prominent whites and Negroes in an ef- 
fort to further the cause of racial harmony, 
showed up and asked to be taken on the 
cruise. 

He was turned away after a heated argu- 
ment. 

Shortly after the curfew hour, Patrolmen 
Charles George and Albert Warfield subdued 
a recalcitrant violator with chemical mace— 
the new weapon which serves as a tear gas 
and nerve-tingler at the same time. 

In the process, they themselves got mace 
in the face and had to go to Mercy Hospital 
for a thorough scrubbing. 

The violator was hustled to a police sta- 
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tion, his cheek streaming blood from a push 
against the sidewalk as he struggled to 
escape, 

As the night wore on, it was evident that 
the pace was slackening from that of Sun- 
day and Monday. 

One veteran of many racial disturbances 
theorized that the hooligans were running 
out of steam, getting a little bit bored at 
what was becoming old-hat, looting and 
burning. 

But there were some still loose (hundreds 
were in jail) who were up to no good. 

Early in the night, in the West Baltimore 
street block between Mount street and Fulton 
avenue, police heard the crack of a rifle 
shot, then a shotgun blast, The shots had 
been fired from one of the red-brick row 
houses in the block. 

Two Negro men were flushed from their 
hiding nook in a back yard. They were placed 
under arrest, but no weapons were found. 

At about the same time, someone was firing 
a rifle from the third floor window of a row- 
house on Longwood street, near North 
Avenue. The rifleman made his escape before 
police surrounded the house and searched it 
from top to bottom. 


FEW AMONG RIOTERS BELIEVED OUTSIDERS 


Reports of persons from outside of Mary- 
land taking a large role in the four days of 
Baltimore rioting appear to be exaggerated, 
although one top State Police official says 
some outsiders “unquestionably” have been 
involved. 

“Some looters unquestionably have come 
from out of Maryland,“ Maj. Thomas Smith, 
who heads the State Police intelligence unit, 
said yesterday. 

“We've seen a lot of Virginia tags riding 
around,” he said. Other policemen and news- 
men have reported an unusually high number 
of cars with license plates from New Jersey 
and Washington. 

i SOME ARRESTED 

There have been some out-of-staters 
arrested, but because of the flood of paper- 
work in the courts no reliable estimate is 
available on how many. 

One judge. Robert B. Watts, who has been 
sitting in Central Municipal Court, said he 
had not noticed any out-of-staters directly 
involyed in the rioting. 

“And I’ve been looking for them,” he said. 
Judge Watts is a Negro. A court clerk at Cen- 
tral Municipal Court said he remembered “a 
few” out-of-Staters, but they all had valid 
reasons for being in Baltimore. 

Two who got caught were young Washing- 
ton men who drew 60 days in jail and $50 
fines for violating the curfew Monday night 
after police found two empty gasoline cans 
and an oil can in their car. 

Judge William J. O'Donnell, who sentenced 
them, said that their stories “just test the 
credulity of the most credulous.” 

The two were Ervin Davis, Jr., 21, an ap- 
prentice pressman, and James Brockman, 22. 
They said they were going to Philadalphia to 
visit Brockman’s aunt. Their car was having 
fuel pump trouble, they said, explaining the 
cans, They were arrested at Lombard street 
and Central avenue. 


LUNCH COUNTER GIVES FREE FOOD TO POLICE 

A merchant whose lunch counter was al- 
most burned out early in the rioting has been 
providing free coffee, stew and standwiches to 


all comers at the West side command post 
ever since. 

Samuel Kurland cleaned up the mess left 
by a fire bomb, then got his lunch counter 
and grocery store in the 1800 block Penn- 
sylvania avenue into round-the-clock opera- 
tion. 

Besides the police, soldiers and firefighters, 
he served a 23-year-old mother of two from 
the 1300 block North Eutaw place yesterday. 

Miss Carol Lewis, desperate for milk for her 
two sons, 3 months and a year old, knew of 
nowhere else to go, Mr. Kurland gave her a 
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half-dozen cans of evaporated milk and police 
arranged for an escort to get her home safely 
after the curfew. 


SEND THE BILL TO CONFERENCE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the key vote 
today will be whether or not the civil 
rights bill, H.R. 2516, should go to con- 
ference. I shall vote to send it to con- 
ference because of the many amendments 
added by the Senate which have not been 
fully debated in the House. The Senate 
added provisions on rights of Indians, 
fair housing, a civil disorders section 
which includes provisions dealing with 
the transportation of explosives and in- 
cendiary devices, as well as other provi- 
sions. 

If the previous question is voted down 
then I urge my colleagues to support the 
motion which will be offered by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH]. 
As everyone here knows if the vote on 
the previous question is in the affirmative 
then a second vote will be on the ques- 
tion of accepting the Senate amend- 
ments. It seems certain, because of recent 
events, that the House will not today vote 
to send this highly controversial measure 
to conference. In that event, and only in 
that event, will I vote to accept the Sen- 
ate amendments. 

While my mail reflects that the so- 
called fair housing section is the most 
controversial it is not, in my opinion, 
the most important or far-reaching pro- 
vision in the bill. The riot section, which 
passed this House by a vote of 347 to 70 
on July 19, 1967, is still almost intact, 
With civil disturbances and unrest at an 
alltime high in our country the antiriot 
provision, if properly administered and 
strictly enforced will put an immediate 
end to the activities of Stokely Car- 
michael, Rap Brown, and all other mili- 
tants, regardless of their race or color. 
I opposed previous open housing provi- 
sions and voted against the bill contain- 
ing a “fair housing” provision, though 
it passed the House on August 9, 1966, 
259 to 157. I do not now believe the 
housing section to be the overriding pro- 
vision in H.R. 2516. On balance I believe 
that if the House does not send the bill 
to conference then the Senate amend- 
ments should be accepted. I would add 
there is nothing in this bill preventing 
a homeowner from selling his property 
to anyone. I repeat that the antiriot sec- 
tion coupled with the civil disorders sec- 
tion can be helpful in curbing civil strife 
in the weeks and months ahead. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, a decent re- 
spect to the opinions of the citizens of 
the Utah Second Congressional District, 
and perhaps to my family and friends, 
requires that I should declare the reasons 
for the decision which I have made in 
the matter of the civil rights bill which 
will come before us today which includes 
title VIII covering the subject of open 
housing. 

This issue of open housing has divided 
the people of my district more than any 
issue of my knowledge in 8 years in the 
Utah State Senate and more than 3 years 
in the U.S. House of Representatives. At 
the same time, it has challenged me to 
assemble and analyze the individual 
opinions of my constituents, more than 
500 of whom have personally communi- 
cated with me on this issue and to further 
assemble and analyze the hard evidence 
and statistics which make of this issue a 
situation approaching a national emer- 
gency. 

As a Member of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1964, I supported the civil 
rights bill of that year which was de- 
signed to eliminate discrimination in the 
fields of education, employment, public 
accommodations, and voting, among 
others. At that time, and later, I voiced 
my opinion that to extend this legislation 
to the field of housing would be an undue 
infringement upon the property rights 
of the individual. 

Social and economic changes in the 
United States since that date have 
brought me to an opposite conclusion. 

In the long war in Vietnam, I have 
voted to draft Negro youths to risk their 
lives in defense of this country. How 
can I, therefore, now vote against elim- 
inating a discrimination which faces 
them when they return home? 

In the past week we have had burn- 
ing, rioting, and looting in the Nation’s 
Capital and in other cities of the Nation 
in the wake of the assassination of Dr. 
Martin Luther King. Effective law en- 
forcement has become an emergency 
need of this country, perhaps more than 
ever before in our history. How can I, 
therefore, insist upon, and work for com- 
plete, effective and nondiscriminatory 
law enforcement when the fact of dis- 
crimination in housing gives the Negro 
American an excuse, however false, that 
he is entitled to violate the law because 
of the discrimination which exists 
against him. If the majority of the 
Members of Congress were to vote flatly 
against elimination of discrimination in 
housing, I think it is entirely possible 
that the black smoke that has enveloped 
the dome of the Capitol of the United 
States during the last week might de- 
velop into hot flames which would spread 
across the Nation. 

There are more than 22 million Ne- 
groes in America. This exceeds the entire 
population of Canada. This minority 
group against whom discrimination in 
the housing field has been accepted in the 
past cannot be further ignored in Amer- 
ica. We can either have a nation divided 
into hostile camps of black and white, or 
we can learn to live in harmony together. 
There seems to be only one realistic, safe 
and sensible course to me, given the facts 
of the real world in which we live. 

The great volume of correspondence 
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which I have received from the people 
I represent has voiced opposition to this 
legislation, and I cannot avoid my re- 
sponsibility to the people whom I rep- 
present. Granted that some of this mail 
has been inspired by organizations who 
are more interested in inflaming passions 
than enlightening and urging citizens to 
reason, there are still hundreds of sin- 
cere, thoughtful, and worried citizens 
who have written me out of their per- 
sonal convictions that they consider this 
bill an unwarranted invasion of their 
property rights, and I must respect their 
thoughtful judgment. 

Today there will be two votes. The first 
will be a vote on whether or not we 
should vote on the Senate-passed civil 
rights measure without chance for 
amendment or further conference with 
the Senate. I think there are good rea- 
sons why I should vote against this mo- 
tion. First, out of respect to the majority 
of those I represent; second, because the 
legislation as passed by the Senate has 
never had the opportunity to be exposed 
to the natural legislative process of com- 
mittee hearings; and third, because there 
exists a discrimination against one in- 
dustry, the real estate industry, which 
I believe can be reduced by a House- 
Senate conference. As a matter of fact, 
this bill before us today was originally 
a House of Representatives bill which 
was aimed at increasing the tools we 
need to punish those who go across State 
lines for the purpose of inciting riots. 
Under House rules, the Senate amend- 
ment, if it had first been offered on the 
House floor during our discussion of this 
antiriot legislation would, in my opinion, 
have been ruled out of order as not being 
germane. No such rule exists in the Sen- 
ate. For these and other reasons, there- 
fore, I think it entirely appropriate that 
I vote against the motion to consider the 
Senate bill, and if this motion should 
fail, we will then have the opportunity to 
improve the Senate-passed legislation in 
a climate of peace and calmness rather 
than in the climate of emergency and ill- 
will that is apparent throughout the 
Nation today. 

If this motion should prevail, how- 
ever, and I am called upon either to 
accept this civil rights legislation as 
passed by the Senate, or reject it out of 
hand, I will vote for the legislation for 
the reasons which I have given. 

I recognize that this decision, which is 
based on my best judgment of many 
weeks of serious thought and investi- 
gation, will not meet with the approval 
of all my constituents. I can only request 
that they accord to me the same respect 
and consideration for my honest views 
as I do theirs, and in reality this is more 
than a conscience vote; it is a vote in 
which consciences are in conflict. 

It is our responsibility as Members of 
Congress to promote domestic tran- 
quility, and to make those judgments 
which will produce maximum benefits 
from the potentials of our society, a soci- 
ety which is both black and white and 
which must be united rather than di- 
vided in the interests of ourselves and 
our posterity and of this Nation which we 
all love so well. 
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THE PROGRAM FOR CONSIDERA- 
TION OF CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in a 1 
minute speech a few minutes ago my 
distinguished friend the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross], after expressing the 
same concern which we all share about 
the rioting and disorders which have 
been taking place in this city and else- 
where across the Nation, stated that he 
hoped that the House would not capitu- 
late to such activity. 

Now, let us get the record straight. On 
Thursday afternoon, before the tragic 
death of Dr. King, before the first tragic 
act of rioting had taken place in the city 
of Washington or elsewhere, the pro- 
gram for this week was announced. It 
was announced at that time, before any 
of these events, that H.R. 2516, to pro- 
vide penalties for interference with 
civil rights, which was subject to action 
by the Committee on Rules, would be 
taken up this week. It was stated at the 
time that we expected to finish this act 
before the Easter recess. 

Who would it be who would be capitu- 
lating to the unfortunate events to which 
the gentleman from Iowa referred if we 
changed the program at this time? 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER PRAISES 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S SACRI- 
FICE 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer has expressed 
our Nation’s admiration to President 
Johnson for the “statesmanship with 
which he coupled his political withdrawal 
with a new drive for peace” and for his 
“eloquent appeal for national unity.” 

During this time of challenge for 
America we must show the reason and 
responsibility displayed by President 
Johnson—not frenzy and emotion. We 
must have unity and high purpose—not 
division and partisanship, 

Few Presidents in American history 
have been subjected to the burden of 
criticism heaped on President Johnson— 
but none have borne the burden so 
nobly. The President has not sacrificed 
prudence for popularity, rationality for 
ratings. 

The President's ultimate sacrifice could 
set an example of selfiess devotion to a 
country which will end the rancor and 
division in our land. His renewed at- 
tempt at peace could help end the war 
waon has polluted our political discus- 
sion. 
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Together, this Nation under President 
Johnson carved out legislative milestones 
which set a standard of creativity and 
compassion for future generations to 
emulate. 

United we moved to help the aged and 
the young, the poor and the rich, the 
farmer and the city dweller enjoy a 
fuller, more meaningful life. 

We must not lose through division all 
that we have gained through unity. We 
must continue to debate—but never 
divide. 

The President has given the Nation, 
in the words of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, “a powerful lesson in devotion to 
duty.” We must all repair to the banner 
of peace and unity the President has 
raised. 

Together we can meet the difficult 
tomorrows ahead. 

I insert into the Recorp the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer editorial: 


L. B. J.'s CONCEPT OF PRESIDENCY 


With the same statesmanship with which 
he coupled his political withdrawal with a 
new drive for peace, President Johnson has 
made an eloquent appeal for national unity 
without which the nation would be in great 
danger. 

His call for reason and responsibility 
among all the “frenzy and emotion” of an 
election year is one that public and candidate 
can take to heart with profit to both. 

The respect with which he looks upon the 
office he holds was apparent in his strong 
support for great responsibility on the part 
of presidents, 

“For a president to buy public popularity 
at the sacrifice of his best Judgment is too 
dear a price,” he told the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters in Chicago. “The nation 
cannot afford such a price or such a leader.” 

Depth of his belief in the rightness of his 
Vietnam decisions was never more accurately 
measured than in this simple statement of 
his concept of presidential responsibility. 

Criticism of Mr. Johnson has centered on 
his dogged adherence to the country’s com- 
mitment made to South Vietnam Jong before 
he became President. 

By abandoning it or by altering it, he could 
have put himself on the side of large seg- 
ments of the public, especially among the 
young, and enhanced his numerical support. 

But he would have found himself on a col- 
lision course with his concept of his duties 
as President. 

He has chosen to remain steadfast in that 
concept rather than make the “pursuit of 
public tranquility” his first goal. 

He has given the nation a powerful lesson 
in devotion to duty, for which suitable grati- 
tude could be expressed by hearkening to his 
appeal to let reason prevail over frenzy. 


JOHN CARDINAL KROL MAKES 
ELOQUENT PLEA FOR BROTHER- 
HOOD 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an address. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the greatest problem confronting all 
mankind today is how to translate the 
word “brotherhood” into reality. 

One of the many people who has been 
working tirelessly to achieve this objec- 
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tive is John Cardinal Krol, of Philadel- 
phia. 

The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews honored him for these efforts 
at a recent dinner in my home city of 
Cleveland. Mr. A. M. Luntz was chair- 
man of the dinner, which was attended 
by many of our city’s leading citizens. 

Cardinal Krol spoke of the problem of 
bringing “unity out of the greatest di- 
versity.” He eloquently pointed up the 
fact that, however different their origins 
and backgrounds may be, all members of 
the human race have much more in com- 
mon than they have differences. 

Because of the great wisdom and im- 
portance of his message, I am placing the 
text of Cardinal Krol’s address in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the guidance 
and inspiration of all who may read it. 
The Cardinal’s address follows: 


ADDRESS BY CARDINAL KROL 


Distinguished members, friends and guests 
of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews: It is a pleasure to accept the signal 
award conferred upon me. I accept with 
sentiments of deep gratitude and with the 
conviction that the conferral reflects your 
benevolence towards me, more than it does 
my merits, 

It is an added pleasure to receive the re- 
ward in my native city of Cleveland, and to 
receive it on the very day of my transfer 
seven years ago to the See of Philadelphia. 
The transition was an easy one because the 
high level of brotherly love practiced in 
Cleveland easily qualified me for citizenship 
in Philadelphia—the City of Brotherly Love. 

Cleveland has been a microcosm of various 
nationalities, ethnic groups, creeds, colors 
and cultures. The people of Cleveland were 
not a rootless people. They were not recep- 
tive to the suggestion of purifying the al- 
leged dross of alienism in a melting pot. They 
were unwilling to trade their rich cultural 
heritage, their ancestral identity for an 
amorphous americanism. They chose to pre- 
serve the best elements of their traditions 
and to integrate them into that great mosaic 
which is Cleveland, and which is America. 
They lived according to the motto—“E Pluri- 
bus Unum”—"“Unity out of the widest di- 
versity.” 

Living according to this motto, they gave 
living proof that economic, social, racial, 
ethnic, religious and other differences were 
not a necessary cause of strife. They lived in 
peace and harmony sharing each others joys 
and sorrows. They maintained their identity 
and engaged in a healthy rivalry and com- 
petition which served as an incentive to 
greater effort. Raised in such an atmosphere 
and inspired by the principles of faith, the 
concept of brotherhood—of the one family 
of God, became a living reality. Whatever 
worthwhile efforts I have made in the areas 
mentioned in the citation are due largely to 
the influences and experiences that were 
mine in this city of Cleveland. I take pride 
in being one of Cleveland’s sons, and I ac- 
knowledge my debt to the city and to its 
people. 

My acceptance of the award is intended 
also as a tribute to the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews for its forty years of 
effort to promote its objectives. The Confer- 
ence came into existence shortly after the 
alarming demonstration of religious preju- 
dice in the 1928 presidential election. The 
Conference was not intended to be an inter- 
faith movement geared toward religious syn- 
cretism or common worship. It was estab- 
lished as a civic organization of religious 
motivated people. It was an effort to coor- 
dinate the efforts of different religions in 
order “to promote justice, amity, under- 
standing and cooperation . . to eliminate 
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intergroup prejudices which disfigure and 
distort religions, business, social and politi- 
cal relations.” All of the efforts of the Con- 
ference were conducted “with a view to the 
establishment of a social order in which the 
religious ideals of brotherhood and justice 
shall become the standards of human rela- 
tionships.” 

Since my offer to make a two-minute 
speech of acceptance was graciously smoth- 
ered under a directive to speak no less than 
ten minutes, I shall spend the time by di- 
recting your attention to those “religious 
ideals of brotherhood and justice” which 
must be the standards of human relation- 
ships. 

We are privileged to live in a very inter- 
esting age. The speed of technical and scien- 
tific progress in our times defies the imagi- 
nation. Some of us have witnessed the in- 
vention and development of the automobile, 
the telephone, radio, television, electric light 
and power, air and space travel. There has 
been comparable progress in some areas of 
human relations. We have moved from iso- 
lationism to global interest and involvement. 
We have become the keepers of our brothers 
in Africa, India, Asia and in other parts of 
the world. Through governmental and vol- 
untary agencies, we feed and clothe people, 
and share with them our time, talents and 
technical know-how. 

On the home scene progress in the social, 
economic, civic and welfare areas is in- 
credible. We have moved from the laissez- 
faire and “dog eat dog” policies to a “tender 
loving care” policy covering human life from 
cradle to the grave. Laws were enacted to 
protect the civil rights of fellow citizens. The 
disadvantaged, the handicapped command 
special attention; the aged, the sick, the 
orphaned receive adequate support. Social 
Security, Medicare and Medicaid—the War on 
Poverty and on illiteracy—all of these are 
manifestations of our concern for neighbor, 
and of our practical implementation of the 
concept of brotherhood of all men. Such 
progress, truly unprecedented in the history 
of the world—is most gratifying, and will for- 
ever remain a compliment to our age—to our 
generation. 

This gratifying progress instead of dimin- 
ishing, seems to occasion an epidemic of un- 
rest and dissatisfaction. The order of the day 
seems to be unfettered criticism, suspicion, 
cynicism, racial hatred, ideological fanati- 
cism, resentment, violence and riots, Signs 
of anarchy and repression are increasingly 
evident. Our national crime rate is in 
seven times faster than our population, and 
causes a drainage of $27 billion dollars an- 
nually from our economy. 

Why, in spite of such improvements in the 
social and economic conditions, is there such 
a deterioration or demoralization in the area 
of human relations? Why should there be so 
much conflict—so much violence? Why have 
we not found a proper solution to our woes? 
The problem is complex. The answers are 
varied. But there is an underlying principle— 
a premise which must inspire and guide all 
solutions, and that is that social order can- 
not be maintained to the exclusion of rell- 
gious ideals and principles. The world is not 
an accident, but was created by God, and 
we are God's creatures. We and the world can 
operate successfully only by following God’s 
blueprint—His commandments and teach- 
ings. There must be in our daily life and 
activities a return to God. 

Four centuries ago natural scientists 
started a movement by proclaiming their 
autonomy and rejecting all that could not be 
sensed, weighed or measured. This movement 
proved to be the fertile soil for a variety of 
materialistic philosophies in various dis- 
ciplines and fields of study. It helped to 
spewn a variety of strange theories, which 
when applied to the practical order resulted 
in a great deal of mischief, disorder and 
tragedy. A prime example of such theories are 
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those of Karl Marx which developed into 
the system of Communism. 

The movement away from God still en- 
joys a measure of popularity. The “God is 
Dead” cliche which recently made profitable 
copy is now filtering through to the primi- 
tive areas, but it is regarded as a sign of 
subnormal culture. A reverse movement in 
setting in among the intellectual leaders ot 
the scientific community. As they probe into 
space and acquire mastery over the tre- 
mendous forces of nature, they realize that 
their calculations are based on predictable 
patterns of movements in the world and in 
space. They know that they are not creating 
but merely discovering what is and has been. 

Their reflections cause them to reject the 
fiction that the world is an accident; the 
fiction that human life is meaningless; the 
fiction that man is a prisoner of his own 
limited resources, and a captive of the bound- 
aries of space and the limits of time. They 
realize that without God, man would be 
entering the world without his own prior 
knowledge or consent, and he would be des- 
tined for extinction, leaving but a brief 
memory, and a faint trace of dust. They 
realize that faith in God is not an escape 
from life and its responsibilities, but rather 
an affirmation of the indestructible meaning 
and purpose of every man. The trend to re- 
turn to God by leaders of the scientific com- 
munity is neither noisy or massive, but it is 
current and growing. 

The Catholic Church, with its two thou- 
sand years of experience, has almost a seis- 
mographic ability to detect great movements 
of the human mind. Four centuries ago, at 
the beginning of the trend toward material- 
ism, the Church recognized the danger. The 
now famous Council of Trent was convened. 
The Council Fathers adopted a defensive pos- 
ture. Ties with outside communities were 
reduced to a minimum, Fear of contamina- 
tion and contagion caused a closing of win- 
dows and doors. The Church became a for- 
tress committed to preserve not only the 
purity of faith, but faith in God itself. 

Now, four centuries later, seeing a favor- 
able shift in the winds of human thinking, 
the II Vatican Council was convened by 
Pope John XXIII. Doors and windows were 
thrown open. The defense posture was 
changed into an apostolic—an aggressive 
posture, Bridges were lowered to establish 
dialogue with other communities of believers 
and unbelievers. Initiatives were taken to 
unify the Christian and the whole human 
family. Intensive and relentless efforts are 
being made to restore peace and justice in 
the human family. 

Today, the Church proclaims more vig- 
orously than ever before the basic premise 
for social order. That premise is that man 
is a person—a spiritual subject who by na- 
ture and hence by God is endowed with in- 
alienable rights to reach his perfection and 
destiny. These basic rights must co-exist and 
be exercised harmoniously with the basic 
rights of other individuals. 

This basic premise must penetrate into 
every phase of human relations. If man does 
not recognize his responsibility to his Cre- 
ator—to God his Father, he will have no 
reason or motive to recognize his responsi- 
bility to his neighbor—his brother. Human 
laws and programs, as necessary as they are, 
are not sufficient to insure social order and 
good human relations. These relations must 
be governed by the religiously inspired vir- 
tues of honesty, sincerity, love and reverence 
for life and a practical acknowledgment that 
all men are children of the one Father in 
Heaven. 

Spiritual and religious leaders, particularly 
those who accepted Christ's challenge to cant 
fire upon the earth, must speak and work to 
promote religious and spiritual values. It is 
paradoxical that efforts to introduce such 
values into the mainstream of daily life are 
used to discredit religious leaders. They are 
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regarded by some as purveyors of weak senti- 
mentality which cannot survive in the free- 
swinging competition of the market place. 
They are regarded by others as enemies to 
the policy of Church-State separation, as if 
there were no room for co-operation of all 
forces, including religious ones, for the good 
of mankind and for the common good. Still 
others will regard all references to the social 
order, to civil rights, etc., as cause for anxious 
concern about possible infiltration of com- 
munist ideas into religion. 

It is well to recall that Communism takes 
advantage of any weakness, any fault in so- 
ciety, to represent itself as the only possible 
remedy for such weaknesses. The stated ulti- 
mate objectives of Communism are to pro- 
mote man’s betterment, liberation, and to 
insure justice, equality, peace and plenty for 
all. These objectives are promised to all who 
submit in total obedience to the elite corps 
of social engineers. Communism for all its 
anti-God and anti-religion protestations, is 
in fact an involuted religion and as such is 
a tragic fiction. 

Communism inflames man’s sense of mis- 
sion and his ambition for creativity. It in- 
volves him in an effort to achieve a tran- 
scendent goal beyond and better than the 
world appears to offer. Such promised oppor- 
tunities have attracted intellectuals even at 
the price of treason to their own country. 
The stated ultimate objectives of Commu- 
nism are to improve the lot of man, and to 
establish a social order—not according to 
religious ideals which respect the dignity of 
man, but according to materialistic philoso- 
phies, which accord all right and power to the 
State, rather than to men. 

The 40 year efforts of the Conference of 
Christians and Jews to establish a social 
order in which human relations will be gov- 
erned by the religious ideal of brotherhood 
and justice, have been a signal service to God, 
to man and to Country. No nation can sur- 
vive without a religious and moral core. No 
amount of laws, no amount of welfare pro- 

can preserve social order and good 
human relations. Our love for man, to be 
universal and all embracing, must derive 
from the love of God. We cannot claim ties 
of brotherhood unless we acknowledge a 
Common Father. 

I take occasion to congratulate the Confer- 
ence on this its 40th anniversary. I pray that 
in the next forty years your progress in pro- 
moting good human relations may exceed 
that of our scientific and technological devel- 
opment, so that we might all enjoy the rich 
blessings of God on earth and His presence 
in heaven. 

Again I thank you for the signal award, for 
your cordial reception and I thank all of you 
for your kind and patient attention. 


Mr. Louis B. Seltzer, retired editor of 
the Cleveland Press, wrote an article for 
the dinner program which vividly de- 
scribes the career of Cardinal Krol. This 
article follows: 

He was the fourth child of Polish immi- 
grant parents who settled on Cleveland's 
Southeast Side. They named him John J. 
Krol. 

John grew up like any other Cleveland 
boy—had his fun, had his fights, his parental 
discipline, learned he must work and sacri- 
fice to reach goals. 

He went to Cathedral Latin High School. 
He studied for the priesthood here. It wasn’t 
really that simple. He and his mother would 
go out hanging wallpaper to earn that extra 
money for schooling. 

After he became auxiliary bishop in Cleve- 
land, there was a splendid reception one time 
at the Bratenahl home of the late Archbishop 
Edward Hoban. An alpine rib roast of beef 
towered over all dishes at the buffet. Behind 
it a man named Krol presided, carving knife 
flashing. 
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“Why, bishop, you do that like a profes- 
sional,” one of the guests remarked. 

“I ought to,” he smiled. “I worked my way 
through school doing this.“ He had been a 
meat-cutter, a butcher for one of the major 
food store chains during those character- 
formative years. 

Today Cleveland’s John J. Krol is, of 
course, John Cardinal Krol, archbishop of 
Philadelphia—a far cry from a paperhanger, 
a long shout from a butcher. He wears a 
Red Hat. 

How did he come to the attention of the 
Vatican? 

Somehow, somewhere along the line, when 
John J. Krol was a young priest, Archbishop 
Edward F. Hoban, that most astute church 
leader encountered him and instantly recog- 
nized in him a certain spark, a budding ad- 
ministrative genius, a scholarliness about 
him—and a rich soul, 

Cardinal Krol, even when he was a mon- 
signor, had gained a name hereabouts as a 
foremost authority on canon law. No one 
knew it better than Archbishop Hoban. 

There had been an event in Columbus. 
Msgr. Krol drove Archbishop Hoban back to 
Cleveland afterward, Also in the auto was 
Archbishop Amleto (now Cardinal) Cicog- 
nani, apostolic delegate from the Vatican to 
the United States. Cicognani told Hoban he 
was confronted by a very ticklish problem in 
canon law. 

Archbishop Hoban pointed to driver Krol 
and said, “There is an expert. Why don’t 
you have Msgr, Krol brief it for you?” Msgr. 
Krol did. Archbishop Cicognani was 80 
pleased that from then on he called upon 
this brilliant priest to do other research for 
him. 

Thus it was inevitable that Cardinal Krol 
would come to the very favorable attention 
of the Vatican, 

And it might even be that Cardinal Krol's 
golf prowess—he used to win more than his 
share of prizes in contests at Parmadale— 
also won him approval at the Vatican! 

These are but a few reminiscences about 
the man we honor tonight. Perhaps they 
don't really bear on the subject, except to 
portray for you something more than an 
impersonal Red Hat. 

John J. Krol, son of Polish immigrants, 
is as human, as brother-embracing as any 
man who has walked Cleveland’s streets— 
seeking a better plight for Negroes, for In- 
dians, for anyone downtrodden, Interesting 
himself in the problems of nationality 
groups. Bulwarking the ecumenical 


Truly, he is one who lives his belief in 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. 


STATEMENT BY LEADING MEMBERS 
OF THE BAR URGING ENACTMENT 
OF FAIR HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, there has 
just come to my attention this morning 
a statement issued by more than 60 lead- 
ing members of the bar respectfully 
urging the House of Representatives to 
enact fair housing legislation. The sign- 
ers of this statement include the presi- 
dent-elect of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the president-elect designate, five 
past presidents of the American Bar As- 
sociation, 10 law school deans and officials 
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of other national, city, and State bar as- 
sociations throughout the country. The 
signers also include such distinguished 
New York names as Arthur H. Dean and 
Roswell Gilpatric, former Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense. I believe that this state- 
ment is highly significant and should be 
drawn to the attention of the Members. 

The statement and list of signers fol- 
low: 

STATEMENT 

As lawyers committed to the rule of law, 
we respectfully urge members of the House 
of Representatives to vote in favor of fair 
housing legislation. 

If we are to maintain an orderly society 
ruled by law, the law itself must be just to 
all people. It must remedy injustice, wher- 
ever found. It must be responsive to a deeply 
felt need for social change. 

Ours has always been a land of opportunity. 
But the door of opportunity is not yet fully 
open to millions of Americans—to those who 
are denied the right to rent or buy homes 
because of their race. The right to bring up 
a family in decent surroundings, vital to a 
harmonious society, is widely withheld. 

No principle of law can justify this denial 
of equal opportunity to so many of our cit- 
izens. If not soon remedied, it may turn our 
society into a house divided against itself. 
For the sake of simple justice, we call upon 
the Congress to enact a fair housing law. 
Under such a law, we call upon all citizens to 
exercise their rights and discharge their re- 
sponsibilities with due regard for the com- 
mon obligation to preserve the harmony and 
tranquility of the Nation. 


List oF SIGNERS 


Frederick A. Ballard, Washington, D.C., 
member, President's Commission on Crime, 
District of Columbia; member of the Council, 
American Law Institute. 

Francis Biddle, Washington, D.C., former 
Attorney General of the United States. 

Derek Bok, Cambridge, Mass., dean, Har- 
vard Law School. 

Henry Brandis, Jr., Chapel Hill, N.C., dean, 
University of North Carolina Law School. 

John G. Buchanan, Pittsburgh, Pa., former 
chairman, Standing Committee on Federal 
Judiciary, ABA. 

Clifford N. Carlsen, Portland, Oreg. 

Lloyd N. Cutler, Washington, D.C., chair- 
man-elect, ABA Section on Individual Rights 
and Responsibilities. 

James T. Danaher, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Arthur H. Dean, New York, N.Y., cochair- 
man, Lawyers’ Committee for Civil Rights 
Under Law. 

James G. Dezendorf, Portland, Oreg., 
former president, National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 

Robert F. Drinan, Boston, Mass., dean, Bos- 
ton College Law School. 

John W. Douglas, Washington, D.C., for- 
mer Assistant Attorney General. 

Jeferson B. Fordham, Philadelphia, Pa., 
dean, University of Pennsylvania Law School; 
chairman, ABA Section on Individual Rights 
and Responsibilities. 

Herbert A. Friedlich, Chicago, III. 

Arthur J. Freund, St. Louis, Mo., member, 
House of Delegates, ABA. 

Ralph F, Fuchs, Bloomington, Ind., pro- 
fessor of law, Indiana University Law School. 

Lloyd K. Garrison, New York, N.Y., former 
president, Board of Education, New York 
City. 

Roswell Gilpatric, New York, N.Y., former 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

William T. Gossett, Detroit, Mich., presi- 
dent-elect, American Bar Association. 

James C. Greene, Los Angeles, Calif, 

Albert E. Jenner, Jr., Chicago, III., former 
president, American Judicature Society. 

Charles W. Joiner, Ann Arbor, Mich., dean, 
University of Michigan Law School. 
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Orrin G. Judd, New York, N.Y., member of 
the Council, Section on Individual Rights 
and Responsibilities ABA. 

Steven E, Keane, Milwaukee, Wis., presi- 
dent, Milwaukee Bar Association. 

David W. Kendall, Detroit, Mich., former 
Counsel to the President. 

Earl W. Kintner, Washington, D.C., former 
president, Federal Bar Association. 

Robert H. Knight, New York, N.Y., former 
General Counsel, U.S. Treasury. 

Stephen B. Lemann, New Orleans, La. 

Robert E. Lillard, Nashville, Tenn., former 
president, National Bar Association, 

Cloyd Laporte, New York, N.Y., former 
president, Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. 

Ross L. Malone, New York, N.Y., former 
president, American Bar Association; general 
counsel, General Motors Corp. 

Orison S. Marden, New York, N.Y., former 
president, American Bar Association; Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York. 

Burke Marshall, Armonk, N.Y., former As- 
sistant Attorney General and former cochair- 
man of Lawyers’ Committee for Civil Rights 
Under Law. 

Robert B. McKay, New York, N.Y., dean, 
New York University Law School. 

Vernon X Miller, Washington, D.C., dean, 
Catholic University Law School. 

James E. O’Brien, San Francisco, Calif. 

Louis F. Oberdorfer, Washington, D.C., co- 
chairman, Lawyers’ Committee for Civil 
Rights Under Law. 

Wm. H. Orrick, Jr., San Francisco, Calif., 
Former Assistant Attorney General; chair- 
man, San Francisco Crime Commission. 

Louis H. Pollak, New Haven, Conn., dean, 
Yale Law School. 

William Poole, Wilmington, Del., former 
member, board of governors, American Bar 
Association. 

Paul A. Porter, Washington, D.C., former 
Chairman, Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

John H. Pratt, Washington, D.C., former 
president, District Bar Association. 

William P. Rogers, Washington, D.C., for- 
mer Attorney General of the United States. 

Samuel I, Rosenman, New York, N.Y., for- 
mer president, Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. 

Charles S. Rhyne, Washington, D.C., for- 
mer president, American Bar Association. 

Barnabas F. Sears, Chicago, III., former 
president, Illinois Bar Association. 

Bernard G. Segal, Philadelphia, Pa., for- 
mer president, American College of Trial 
Lawyers; president-designate, American Bar 
Association. 

Whitney N. Seymour, New York, N.Y. 
former president, American Bar Association. 

Jerome J. Shestack, Philadelphia, Pa., 
member of the Council, Section of Individual 
Rights and Responsibilities ABA. 

Sylvester C. Smith, Newark, N.J., former 
president, American Bar Association. 

Davidson Sommers, New York, N.Y., gen- 
eral counsel, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
clety. 

David Stahl, Pittsburgh, Pa., deputy mayor, 
Pittsburgh. 

Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio, former 
president, Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 

James F. Thacher, San Francisco, Calif., 
trustee, California State Colleges. 

Gray Thoron, Ithaca, N.Y., dean, Cornell 
Law School. 

Wright Tisdale, Dearborn, Mich., general 
counsel, Ford Motor Co. 

Harrison Tweed, New York, N.Y., former 
president, American Law Institute; Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York. 

Cyrus Vance, New York, N.Y., former Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense. 

John W. Wade, Nashville, Tenn., dean, 
Vanderbilt University Law School. 

William F. Walsh, Houston, Tex., 
man, Section on Criminal Law, ABA. 

Bethuel M. Webster, New York, N.Y., for- 


chair- 
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mer president, Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. 

Wilson W. Wyatt, Louisville, Ky., former 
mayor of Louisville. 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I received the 
same communication to which the gen- 
tleman refers, and as I looked over the 
Memorandum from the group, they en- 
dorsed fair housing. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is what I said. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. They did not 
endorse the acceptance of the Senate 
bill as a whole. They specifically indi- 
cated that they favored a government 
of law, not of men. 

Yesterday before I left the office I sat 
down and wrote a letter to, I think, seven 
of these eminent legal technicians, in- 
dividuals who are personal friends of 
mine, and I took the care to send to them 
a 24-page digest of the differences be- 
tween the House version of the bill and 
the Senate version of the bill. I respect- 
fully suggested that these technicians of 
the law, these men who believe in laws 
being well written, ought to take a look 
to see what they by inference if not by 
direction are urging the House of Rep- 
resentatives to approve here today. I will 
be interested in their responses, because 
the members of the legal profession who 
occupy the positions that these men oc- 
cupy, including the deans of several of 
our law schools, are supposed to be the 
leaders in urging the Congress of the 
United States to pass responsible, con- 
structive statutes. This group should be 
last to urge legislative action that would 
result in poorly written legislation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, since I 
have yielded to the gentleman from 
Michigan, would he ask for some time so 
I can respond? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HOUSING SUB- 
COMMITTEE MEETING ON URBAN 
INSURANCE BILL 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Housing of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency has just com- 
pleted 4 weeks of hearings on housing 
legislation, including the vital bill to pro- 
vide necessary Federal support for 
hazard insurance in inner city areas 
where it is not now readily available. 
The destruction which has hit so many 
cities, small and large, throughout the 
country in recent weeks has focused at- 
tention on the need to build a better 
America. An essential ingredient of this 
rebuilding is something which most 
Americans take for granted—the ability 
to obtain insurance against fire and other 
hazards. For all too many people, such 
insurance is either not available or can 
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be obtained only at a prohibitive cost. As 
we found in our hearings, prudent lenders 
simply will not make credit available 
without the necessary protection of 
casualty insurance. The key to this in 
today’s setting is the fear of private in- 
surance companies that they might suffer 
catastrophic losses due to riots. These 
outbreaks are a matter of national con- 
cern and quite appropriately, an object 
of Federal commitment. We have before 
us several bills proposed by the admin- 
istration and by individual Members to 
live up to that Federal commitment by 
the provision of Federal reinsurance by 
which we can make private insurance for 
normal risks available to all. Because of 
the urgency of this matter, the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing will give the urban 
insurance legislation, including the ad- 
ministration bill, H.R. 15625, the bill in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania, Congressman Moorueap, H.R. 
14263, and other pending bills their first 
attention. 

Mr. Speaker, the Subcommittee on 
Housing will go into executive session on 
Thursday, April 25. These bills provide 
that Federal reinsurance could go into 
effect the day the bill is signed into law. 
It is our hope that action on this legisla- 
tion can be expedited and I am sure that 
when it is brought to the floor, it will re- 
7 the overwhelming support of the 

ouse. 


SUPPORTING H.R. 2516 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support, with enthusiasm and conviction, 
H.R. 2516 and its objectives. 

I have for a long time supported and 
attempted to implement by legislation 
the rights and privileges all Americans 
are inherently entitled to under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

While a member of the Minnesota 
State Legislature I, 13 years ago, was the 
sole author of an open housing bill. Since 
then our State has passed such legisla- 
tion; legislation of a character similar 
to what is before us today. Yes, there are 
some differences, but in each area that 
those differences appear the Minnesota 
law is of greater force and effect. I am 
proud of that. 

I am hopeful that this body, the great- 
est deliberative body in the world, will 
speedily pass H.R. 2516. 


RESPONSE TO THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BINGHAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentleman 
from Connecticut very much for yielding 
to me. 

I just want to say briefly in response to 
what was said just now by the distin- 
guished minority leader that a member 
of this group, a distinguished Washing- 
ton lawyer, called me this morning and 
asked me to call this statement to the 
attention of the House today. Certainly 
it is a fair inference from that request 
that the group knows exactly what is 
before the House today and is asking the 
House to pass the bill that is before it 
today. I hope it will do so and thus take 
a historic step toward the realization of 
our national ideals. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 


LYNDON JOHNSON AS PRESIDENT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on April 
3, four letters appeared on the editorial 
pages of the Chicago Tribune under the 
heading: “L. B. J.: Won't Run’.” I should 
like to read one sentence from each of 
the four letters. R. M. P. writes: 


He will undoubtedly be recognized as the 
greatest President that ever lived. 


E. K. said: 


President Johnson is a man of firm convic- 
tions, for which he has been vilified. 


From L. H., a prediction that: 


He may endear himself to get tossed right 
back into office. 


Finally, W. R. K. writes: 

Regardless of all the criticism thrown at 
him, our present President, I firmly believe, 
is the best qualified man to lead this country 
for the next four years. 


These spontaneous expressions of 
opinion by average citizens reflect, in 
my opinion, a very broad-based mood in 
the country following President John- 
son’s historic announcement. I insert 
these letters to the editor in the RECORD 
at this point: 

L. B. J.: “Won’r RUN” — 

PALATINE, April 1.—With accuracy, our ad- 
versaries in the world have in the past been 
able to predict American policy during elec- 
tion years. Unpopular measures would not be 
initiated by a President hoping for reelection. 
But now President Johnson has a free hand. 
Instead of twisting arms to get support, he 
may and probably will face his opponents 
openly. Being freed from many hampering 
considerations, Johnson will probably emerge 
as a man of action, capable of doing more 
than can the ordinarily hamstrung President, 
He may endear himself enough to get tossed 


right back into office. 
LoTHAR HUSSMAN. 


GLEN ELLYN, April 1—Last January my 
11-year-old son asked me, “Mom, is President 
Johnson a great President?” 

I said, “Yes, he is. He may not be so ac- 
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claimed today, but he will undoubtedly be 
recognized as the greatest President that ever 
lived.” 

Now I thank our beloved President for 
proving to the world that a truly great 
American is among us, one so endowed with 
love of his people and country that he sacri- 
ficially chose not to run. Let us honor this 
great man by uniting as one. 

Rose M. PALMA. 


Curcaco, April 1.—President Johnson is a 
man of firm convictions, for which he has 
been vilified. Now may God and the parties 
help us elect a President with the diplomacy 
and charm of Disraeli, the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, and the humanity of Lincoln to lead 
us out of this divisive Viet Nam war, We 
should not have too much trouble finding 
such a man. Every candidate claims to have 
all these qualifications. 

Mrs. ELISE KLANG. 

Curcaco, April 1—Regardless of all the 
criticism thrown at him, our present Presi- 
dent, I firmly believe, is the best qualified 
man to lead this country for the next four 
years. The job is tough and L. B. J. isn't 
perfect, but could any of us have done as well 
in his position? 

W. R. KECK. 


PASSAGE OF CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 
WILL NOT STOP RIOTING 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, my office, as well as the offices 
of many of the other Members, is being 
inundated with telegrams and letters 
stating that “you must pass this civil 
rights bill today.” 

Mr, Speaker, I have made a study of 
the open housing laws that are now in 
effect in the States of Pennsylvania and 
New York, and they each have a much 
tougher law today than this proposed 
Federal law. Neither in the State of 
New York nor the State of Pennsylvania 
can a real estate broker or an owner 
discriminate in the sale of real estate. 
An individual can just discriminate in 
the rental of two-family houses. 

The bill that will be before us permits 
an owner to discriminate in the sale of 
his home. But the people in this coun- 
try have been sold a bill of goods that, 
if this bill passes, then everything will 
be fine, and that you can withdraw the 
troops from participation with the po- 
licemen in handling the civil disorders 
for those districts where riots are oc- 
curring today. 

As I say, Mr. Speaker, we have a much 
stronger fair housing law in the States 
of New York and Pennsylvania than this 
bill before us. I do not believe the pas- 
sage of this bill will make one iota of 
difference in this Nation one way or the 
other as far as riots are concerned. As 
I say, the people misunderstand this bill. 
This is not the great, great civil rights 
bill that the people have been led to be- 
lieve. And I hope the people of this Na- 
tion realize that this bill does not do as 
much as everybody thinks it will do. 

As I say, the passage of this bill will 
not stop riots. To stop the rioting you 
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must have a return to the Christian 
principles of honor, good will, integrity, 
things like that. That is what will stop 
the rioting. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have just been informed that no 
time will be available to me today under 
the rule to present my viewpoint on the 
legislation we will shortly be consider- 
ing. I merely want to say this: that I rec- 
ognize, as well as anyone, that it is cer- 
tainly a tragic sequence or juxtaposition 
of events that brings us to the considera- 
tion of this matter today following the 
funeral of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

This happens to be one of those ironic, 
almost macabre twists of fate, but be- 
cause of that fact it is being unfairly 
alleged in many quarters that this House 
today is acting in some undue haste, is 
acting under duress, or under the stress 
of some overwhelming emotion. 

I would merely make the record abun- 
dantly clear on that point. The Commit- 
tee on Rules met on the 19th of March 
and at that time decided to conduct 
hearings on this resolution and yote on 
the 9th of April. The decision was made 
on that day and not following the death 
of Dr. King. 

It was well known on the 19th of 
March that the leadership of this House 
fully intended to schedule this matter for 
2 and consideration on the 10th of 

pri. 

So let no one be under any illusion that 
we are operating today in any miasma of 
fear or unreasoning duress. We are act- 
ing in the normal course of legislative 
events. 

Mr. Speaker, let no one say that we are 
doing what we are doing today because 
we wish to reward rioters—because those 
who plundered and pillaged the great 
cities of our land in the last 5 days could 
not care less about this legislation. 

We certainly do not want to reward 
them, I am seeking to reward the Negro 
schoolteacher in my district who not 
long ago answered some 100 ads in vain 
seeking a home or an apartment and who 
in each and every case was turned away. 

I am seeking to afford an advantage 
to and to benefit the young engineer who 
finally found a position commensurate 
with his educational abilities and then 
sadly confessed to me, “I am going to 
have to leave the community because I 
cannot find a place suitable for my fam- 
ily in which to live.” 

That is why I am going to vote for this 
resolution today—and not under duress 
and not because I want to reward any of 
the rioters in our country. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1968 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I urge sup- 
port of H.R. 2516, as reported to the 
House, because I believe that it is right. 

It is right because there should be no 
privilege in America allowing any per- 
son to discriminate on account of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, against 
another’s equality of opportunity. Racial 
discrimination in housing has had and 
still has that effect. To fail to speak out 
against it could be construed to counte- 
nance such a result and to relegate to 
hopelessness any solution of America’s 
most serious problem in any way con- 
sistent with our traditions and the spirit 
of our people, 

The waves of today’s stormy seas of 
controversy and disorder must not turn 
us from our course. But the course can- 
not be held without recognizing the 
tides and currents moving all of us. To 
reject this measure today will be to un- 
dermine those who are seeking solutions 
through the powers of reason and jus- 
tice. Responsible Negro leaders are on 
the spot here in this House today, wheth- 
er we like it or not. Our action can help 
them build attitudes and progress with 
order and justice. 

Or it can relegate such leadership to 
a rear guard action from which it may 
not recover. This would leave us all to 
the unpleasant but almost certain alter- 
native of violence and repression. I can- 
not and will not believe that such an 
alternative can prevail. But the road 
back to reason and reality would be one 
filled with misery for all Americans. It 
can and must be avoided. Passage of this 
measure will be a step in the right direc- 
tion. 


CAPITULATION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT] and his comments a few mo- 
ments ago, let me say to him that the 
record will be written here today by his 
vote and by the vote of others, as to 
whether there is capitulation to coercion. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr, Speaker, I came here 
today like many others, with an open 
mind, to hear the discussion and then 
vote. I had no intention of speaking, 
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knowing that under the rule granted, 
we only had 8 seconds each for debate, 
and you cannot say much in 8 seconds, 
but after listening to some of the discus- 
sion here today, it became necessary to 
speak. About the timing in bringing this 
bill up today and talking about how the 
bill is written—I am not a lawyer—after 
reading this bill and considering its 
questionable drafting, I find comfort that 
Iam not. I can read. We have heard talk 
about the wisdom in bringing the bill 
to the floor today. Some who have spoken 
today have discussed whether it should 
come up today or not. I do not think the 
question is whether it is being brought 
to the floor because of the tragic events 
of last week or because the date was 
set last week. I think it is the question of 
timing, and whether it should now come 
to the floor in view of what happened 
last week. The question today is, Should 
we still consider this legislation with na- 
tional emotions and the tension in this 
House being what it is? 

I am a farmer. I remember once I 
decided early in the season I would plant 
corn on the 10th of May. You know, when 
that date appeared on the calendar, the 
river bottom was flooded with water. I 
did not plant on that day. Is our country 
not flooded today? 


CIVIL RIGHTS MEASURE MUST 
PASS 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
intend to come to the well of the House 
today at this time. This bill that has been 
referred to as having some provisions af- 
fecting Indians will be brought before us. 
Interestingly enough, there are hardly 
any Indians in my district, and very few 
Negroes. I have asked to include with my 
remarks some statements on that mat- 
ter as having reference to Indians. I 
think it would have been better had this 
been considered through the regular In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

However, the bill to which it is at- 
tached is too important to take a chance 
on having it defeated in the other body 
if it should go to a conference. 

I remember as a child 7 or 8 years of 
age going to a nearby town with my 
father and mother, who was a full- 
blooded Indian, and as my father sat by 
a pot-bellied stove talking to the owner 
of the hotel where my mother and her 
children were bedded down for the night, 
I heard the hotel operator say to my 
father, Do not worry about the man at 
the other hotel. He may want to leave 
you out. But as long as I am here, it 
doesn’t make any difference if your wife 
is a full-blooded Indian, with long 
braids; as long as she is clean and de- 
cent, she and her children can stay in 
my hotel.” 

That is the kind of hurt that can come 
to millions of boys and girls in this coun- 
try, and I am sure that most of t^e Mem- 
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bers of this body who have never had 
such a hurt down in their hearts for their 
children or their grandchildren may not 
understand this. That is why I appeal to 
you today that when this bill comes to 
a vote, vote “aye” on the previous ques- 
tion, because we shall then be taking 
away at least one hurt from the hearts, 
the minds, and the souls of little chil- 
dren all across this land of ours, which I 
think is one of the greatest in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take a few 
minutes to comment on titles II to VII 
of the bill which relate to rights of the 
American Indians. I do so because I have 
a special interest in this area, both be- 
cause so many of the tribes with whom I 
have worked over a period of 20 years in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs would be 
affected by these provisions, and also be- 
cause I am myself a fully enrolled mem- 
ber of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe of South 
Dakota. I was born and raised on the 
reservation, and know from long per- 
sonal experience what the effects of these 
titles would be on our Indian citizens. 

Basically, these titles would accom- 
plish two major objectives: First, they 
would create a bill of rights for the pro- 
tection of Indians tried by tribal courts, 
and would improve the quality of justice 
administered by those courts; and sec- 
ond, they would provide for the assump- 
tion of civil and criminal jurisdiction by 
States over Indian country within their 
borders only with the consent of the 
tribes affected. Both of these objectives 
are important to our Indian citizens; the 
accomplishment of each of these objec- 
tives is long overdue. 

Mr. Speaker, at the present time when 
an Indian citizen appears before State 
or Federal courts he is accorded the con- 
stitutional rights of all Americans. But 
when that same Indian citizen is brought 
to book before a tribal court, which has 
power to punish him usually for as long 
as 6 months in jail, he has only those 
rights which the tribe is willing to recog- 
nize. Many tribes have behaved re- 
sponsibly in the administration of 
justice on the reservations. Too often, 
however, tribal courts have not acted 
judiciously. 

And more important, Mr. Speaker, 
under present procedures we have no 
way of telling whether a tribal court has 
abused its powers because it is usually 
not possible for a defendant to ever raise 
a question in an appeal or in a habeas 
corpus proceeding, 

The enactment of this bill would 
clearly set forth certain fundamental 
limitations on the power of tribal courts 
in dealing with tribal members: 

It would prohibit double jeopardy; 

It would provide for the privilege 
against self-incrimination; 

4 S would require a speedy and public 
rial; 

It would require that the accused be 
informed of the nature of the offense 
charged, that he be confronted by wit- 
nesses against him, and that he have 
compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his own favor; 

it would prohibit excessive bail, and 
would provide by statute for a maximum 
punishment by a tribal court of 6 months 
in jail or $500 fine; and 

would provide for imprisonment 
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only after a jury trial is requested by the 
defendant. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, by providing 
for a writ of habeas corpus from the 
Federal court, the bill would assure effec- 
tive enforcement of these fundamental 
rights. 

The second most important provision 
of this bill is the revision of Public Law 
280 passed by the 83d Congress. That 
law permits States to assume jurisdiction 
over Indian tribes without in any way 
consulting with the tribes affected. 
Three States have exercised this power 
over the objection of affected tribes. A 
fourth, my own State of South Dakota, 
attempted such an exercise but was pre- 
vented from completing the takeover by 
a vigorous referendum effort in 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no Indian tribe 
in this country which has not bitterly 
resented the arbitrary authority invested 
in States under Public Law 280, and 
which does not now support the provision 
of tribal consent prior to such assump- 
tions of jurisdiction by States. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge 
Members to vote “aye’’ on the previous 
question and on the question of passage 
of the bill. 


INDIANS WOULD LIKE TO BE HEARD 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS MEASURE 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I had no 
intention of coming to the well of the 
House at this time to speak on the mat- 
ter that is scheduled to come before us 
later this afternoon. However, the bill 
has to do, in sections 2 to 7 inclusive 
thereof, with Indian rights matters be- 
fore my committee. We have already had 
a day’s hearings on the matter. May I say 
that I have no greater respect for any 
Member of this body than I do for the 
man who just preceded me in the well of 
the Chamber of this House. But I wish 
to advise my friend, the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. REEL] 
that there are Indians in the United 
States of America who are not pres- 
ently in favor of this legislation. 
There are not merely a few of them. 
There are a lot of them. They, too, have 
the right to be heard in accordance with 
the legislative procedures of the House 
of Representatives. 


CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
voice my strong opposition to the civil 
rights bill, H.R. 2516. 

I am particularly disturbed over the 
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Senate-passed open-housing provision, 
or so-called fair-housing section of the 
bill. 

The open-housing provision of this bill 
would, in my opinion, violate the rights 
of U.S. citizens as guaranteed by the 
14th amendment of our Constitution. 

It would mean, in effect, that the 
homes of our people, the very foundation 
of our freedom, would no longer belong 
exclusively to them. It would mean that 
no man would be the sole owner of his 
property: That the Government would 
have the right to dictate to him the terms 
of its disposal. 

The notion that one man has the 
right to purchase any property he pleases 
is a completely false notion. For this 
would also mean that the property owner 
has a “duty” to sell his home to the 
buyer, whether he wants to or not. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S. Constitution 
clearly provides safeguards which pro- 
tect the property of every U.S. citizen. 

I am convinced that any open-housing 
law would only lead to further Govern- 
ment intervention in the private affairs 
of our citizens. The tendency for the Fed- 
eral Government to interfere with pri- 
vate individuals is frighteningly apparent 
in this movement for open-housing legis- 
lation. The provisions of this section of 
the bill are so weighted in favor of the 
buyer that just about the only right the 
homeowner retains is the right to defend 
himself in court, at his own expense, 
while the Government picks up the tab 
for his accuser. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, the obvious 
question of political expediency con- 
tinues to surround this bill. Thrusting 
through the recent rhetoric surrounding 
this provision of the bill is a thinly veiled 
attempt to appease certain minority 
groups in this country. 

It is time we stopped trying to placate 
these minority groups at the expense of 
the majority of people of this country. 

This bill really stems from the recent 
tide of protest and agitation started by 
the so-called militant civil rights leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, appeasement is not the 
answer. Appeasement will never solve our 
problems, 

We all agree that every citizen in this 
great Nation of ours should have—yes, 
must have—an equal opportunity to pur- 
sue the rights promised him by the 
framers of our Constitution, But this fur- 
ther intrusion on one of our most basic 
rights is not the answer. 

One need only to read his daily news- 
paper to realize this. 

The record speaks for itself. The more 
so-called civil rights legislation Congress 
passes, the more militant the civil rights 
groups have become. More and more ap- 
propriations by Congress to minority 
groups are met with more and more 
threats and destructive riots—riots 
started by these same minority groups we 
are trying to help. 

The argument for open housing to- 
tally ignores the real needs of these mi- 
nority groups. An open-housing law will 
not substantially affect the large major- 
ity of the very people it proposes to aid. 

In this case, the results of this open- 
housing provision would most likely have 
the reverse effect, increasing dissatisfac- 
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tion and bitterness from those who ex- 
pect promises to magically remove them 
from the crowded living quarters of the 
cities to the comfort of suburban living. 

In this country, Mr. Speaker, govern- 
ment among men has always been based 
on the general consent of the majority. 
This bill would be a distressing departure 
from this long-held course. 

It has been said—and wisely so—that 
where there are no property rights there 
are no human rights. 

If the property rights of the citizens 
of this country are to be protected, this 
bill must be defeated. 


REREFERRAL OF H.R. 16358, NA- 
TIONAL GALLERY OF ART, TO 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
16358, a bill introduced by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Public Works 
Committee, the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Fatton], and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Gray], introduced 
on April 1, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be re- 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR AGREEING TO SEN- 
ATE AMENDMENT TO H.R. 2516, 
PENALTIES FOR INTERFERENCE 
WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1100 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 94] 
Ashley Jones, Mo. Poage 
Ashmore Karsten Resnick 
Fino Kastenmeier Roth 
Foley King, Calif. Teague, Tex. 
Hathaway King, N.Y. 
Irwin Passman 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 416 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
oe under the call were dispensed 


PROVIDING FOR AGREEING TO SEN- 
ATE AMENDMENT TO H.R. 2516, 
PENALTIES FOR INTERFERENCE 
WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 
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H. Res. 1100 

Resolved, That, immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution, the bill (H.R. 
2516) to prescribe penalties for certain acts 
of violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes, with the Senate amendment there- 
to, be, and the same hereby is, taken from 
the Speaker's table, to the end that the Sen- 
ate amendment be, and the same is hereby, 
agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
state, and this is not to be considered as 
admonishing anyone in the gallery, that 
any manifestation of approval or disap- 
proval of any remarks or speech made by 
a Member on the floor of the House is 
contrary to the rules of the House. 

The Chair knows that the guests of the 
House in the galleries will respect the 
rules of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Smrru], pending which I yield 
myself 6 minutes. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may revise and extend 
their remarks during the debate on the 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the gentleman from New York, 
Chairman CELLER; the gentleman from 
Ohio, Minority Leader McCu.Locu; and 
members of the Judiciary Committee for 
their outstanding work on this legisla- 
tion. Their committee reported civil 
rights legislation on June 29, 1967, and 
the antiriot legislation was passed by our 
body on July 19, 1967. The legislation has 
been over in the other body and after de- 
lay and extended debate passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 71 to 20 a few weeks ago. 

This resolution provides for 1 hour de- 
bate. Under the procedure of the “pre- 
vious question” our Members can vote to 
accept or reject the Senate bill H.R. 
2516. 

If the previous question is voted down, 
this legislation is almost certain to be 
sent back to the other body for probably 
certain delay, filibustering, and stagna- 
tion. This procedure no doubt will mean 
no civil rights, housing, or antiriot bill 
in the 90th Congress. 

The highly financed real estate lobby 
during the last few weeks has, through 
telegrams, letters, and telephone, been 
bombarding many Members to vote 
against this legislation. 

Twenty-two States have fair housing 
laws. 

Two hundred and twenty-five Mem- 
bers represent districts entirely covered 
by State fair housing laws. 

Two hundred and ninety-three of our 
colleagues are representing congressional 
districts covered by either local or State 
fair housing laws. 

What is needed to end housing dis- 
crimination is a universal Federal law 
with uniform coverage so there will be 
a single set of rules everywhere for 
everyone—buyers, sellers, and real estate 
brokers. 

Many witnesses before the Senate 
committee, including real estate brokers, 
said the insult of housing discrimination 
contributes to social unrest and riots. In 
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terms of education, personal habits, in- 
come—large or small—Negro families 
would still be compelled to live in the 
ghetto or some other racially segregated 
neighborhood. These families have no 
place to dwell but the slum or ghetto 
under the present conditions. 

Last August many prominent State 
and nationally known realtors testified 
that the enactment of a Federal fair 
housing law would eliminate the pres- 
sure on them to discriminate against 
groups of our citizens by reason of race. 
W. Evans Buchanan, Washington, D.C., 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders, said: 

The fair housing provisions are needed by 
the real estate industry as a means of elimi- 
nating unsound competitive practices in 
protecting those who choose to do business 
on a non-discriminatory basis. 

Participants in FHA and VA programs are 
now pledged to the policies and practice of 
nondiscrimination under the provisions of 
the Executive Order 11063. Enactment of this 
bill will provide the uniform standards of 
conduct so greatly needed in today’s real 
estate market. 

Many business firms and organizations 
would long since have discontinued prac- 
tices of discrimination except for their fear 
of adverse economic consequences stemming 
from competitors who choose to capitalize 
on racial and religious prejudices. 

With a national law commanding the ac- 
ceptance of all, the entire industry will sell 
or rent without discrimination and without 
fear of economic reprisal. 


Elliott N. Couden, Seattle, Wash., real 
estate broker; president of Couden 
Agency, Inc.; member of the Seattle 
Real Estate Board, the Washington As- 
sociation of Realtors and the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, said: 

A universal law would remove many of the 
shackles and impasses we in the real estate 
business are subjected to . . Many real es- 
tate salesmen and brokers who would volun- 
tarily provide equal service to all clients suf- 
fer a reasonably well-grounded apprehension 
that their efforts will result in intimidation 
from other realtors and economic attrition 
from potential clients. This legislation frees 
all parties from coercion, probably the great- 
est single element in the minority housing 
syndrome, 


Fred Kramer, Chicago, III., president 
of Draper & Kramer, Inc.; real estate and 
mortgage banking business, which man- 
ages some 15,000 residential units, said: 

I think it is to the interest of all of us in 
the real estate business to be put on an equal 
basis when it comes to accepting minority 
groups as buyers, borrowers, or tenants. 


Edward Durchslag, Chicago, Ill., in the 
real estate business on city’s South Side 
for three decades, said: 

The real estate industry, our various com- 
munities, as well as the country as a whole 
would benefit from the enactment of fair 
housing legislation. 


Ken Rothchild, St. Paul, Minn., presi- 
dent of H. Val Rothchild, Inc., and presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Mortgage Bankers 
Association, said: 


Minnesota open housing laws have not hurt 
the real estate business. It has been 
good. ... There was... great fear among 
the real estate people and none of their fears 
have been justified. . . . Realtors and apart- 
ment owners and builders have experienced 
greater demand for their products. The entire 
community has benefited from rapidly im- 
proving housing and housing conditions and 
from reduced racial tensions. 
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Among other realtors who testified in 
support of a national open housing law 
was Philip M. Klutznick, Chicago, Ill., 
senior partner, Klutznick Enterprises; 
managing partner, KLC Venture, Ltd.;: 
president of Old Orchard, Oakbrook, and 
River Oaks regional shopping centers; 
and president of Oak Brook Utility Co., 
all of metropolitan Chicago; chairman of 
the board of the American Bank and 
Trust Co., of New York City—page 394. 

U.S. Attorney General Ramsey Clark 
said he had “no doubt whatsoever” about 
the constitutionality of the proposal— 
Senate hearings, page 7. Also testifying 
to the constitutionality of open housing 
legislation were the deans of three major 
law schools: Rev. Robert F. Drinan, S.J., 
of Boston College Law School; Jefferson 
B. Fordham, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School; and Louis H. Pol- 
lak, of Yale Law School—Senate hear- 
ings, page 127. 

Finally, the constitutional authority of 
Congress to enact fair housing legisla- 
tion was confirmed by a committee con- 
sisting of some 30 constitutional experts 
and legal scholars headed by Mr. Sol 
Rabkin, of the Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B’rith—Senate hearings, pages 
253-254. 

In last night’s Evening Star, a news 
account stated: 

Sixty leading lawyers, including seven who 
have headed the American Bar Association, 
are urging the House to approve Senate- 
passed open housing legislation. 

In a statement released yesterday, the law- 
yers said that maintenance of an orderly so- 
ciety ruled by law requires that the law it- 
self must be just to all people. 


Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, March 3, of 
this year, the television program “Meet 
the Press” had as guests six mayors from 
large metropolitan cities—cities which 
were victims of major race riots in 1967. 

Last year 40 or more other cities suf- 
fered great destruction by riots and the 
mayors of those cities would no doubt 
have the same thoughts as the city offi- 
cials which appeared on the television 
program. 


I think it is well for the Members to 
have a few quotations from mayors who 
participated in the “Meet the Press” 
program. 


Mayor Ivan Allen, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.: 


I think it is a universal problem or a na- 
tional problem. I feel that racial discrimina- 
tion and segregation plus the immigration of 
millions of Negro citizens into the urban cen- 
ters of America have created the most serious 
domestic problem that the nation has ever 
been confronted with. Basically it gets down 
to an opportunity for good housing, rea- 
sonable housing, job opportunity, and ade- 
quate education. No matter how far we go 
away from the basics of the problem, we 
always get back to the fact that both the 
poverty areas, white and Negro—principally 
Negro—in this country have been deprived of 
the full opportunity to be a full American 
citizen. 

Unfortunately, I would have to say to you 
that in the last eight or ten months the gap 
between white and Negro has vastly increased 
all over the country. This is indeed unfor- 
tunate. It behooves leadership at all levels 
to try to close that gap, to try to make the 
necessary steps to make a Negro citizen a full 
American citizen so that he can be accepted. 
It is a responsibility of leadership to provide 
sufficient funds—in this instance both at a 
local—and I hope it will be recognized—at a 
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state level and certainly at ^ federal level, to 
implement this type of program, these types 
of programs that are recommended in this 
report. 


Mayor Sam Yorty, Los Angeles, Calif.: 


There were a lot of people who didn’t rec- 
ognize the plight of the Negro and the dis- 
crimination, were suddenly panicked and 
wanted to find somebody to blame for what 
had happened when they hadn’t been 
cognizant of the problem at all. Even a great 
newspaper in my community didn’t even 
have a Negro reporter to go and report the 
facts. Then suddenly they started blaming 
me, ignoring the fact that I had completely 
integrated the Los Angeles City Government 
in 1961. 

We have a City Human Relations Commis- 
sion which I never could have gotten au- 
thorized before the riots, but I think that the 
best things that are happening are hap- 
pening as a result of a merging Negro leader- 
ship, with the help of some of the President’s 
programs. I think the President deserves more 
credit than he gets for seeing this problem 
and trying to get some finance, but the In- 
dustrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO 
has a program going in the Watts Depart- 
ment area, south-central Los Angeles, that I 
think is truly effective and may be a model 
for the nation. 


Mayor Carl B. Stokes, Cleveland, Ohio: 


The burden has been placed on the Negro 
continuously to, “Pull yourself up by your 
bootstraps.” The very people who do not have 
any boots. This is the first time now that 
there has been a report which placed the 
focus, the burden on the primary party that 
is responsible. I can show you volumes of 
things that are written all year long about 
“Why don’t you do for yourself?” while at the 
same time the institution precludes you from 
doing for yourself. You have to take a look 
at those who have prepared themselves and 
then tried to break into the white corporate 
ranks or into the white university structures 
or into the other areas of business. 

I reject the position that in order to meet 
these problems you have to resolve the Viet 
Nam question, I don’t believe it. I believe 
that this country has the resources, has the 
potentials, to have both a “guns and butter” 
economy, and I say that anyone who permits 
either the Administration or the Members of 
Congress to fall back on an excuse of not 
meeting domestic problems because of de- 
fending our national interests, is doing noth- 
ing but to help a failure on the part of those 
who have the responsibility of fighting the 
domestic war. 

When we take the vast body of the Negroes, 
there is no question about it that they are 
still confined, both by way of their living 
conditions and areas, by way of employment, 
by way of having visited upon them all of 
the unmet environmental needs. All of these 
things continue to perpetuate that which 
has been a feature of our country, namely, 
a separation between the races. Unless funds 
and corrective remedies are applied, then I 
would have to agree that we are headed for 
almost an irrevocable separation of the two 
races in this country. 


Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio, Newark, 
N.J.: 


To every action there is a reaction. But you 
will never be able to compare racism on the 
part of the Negro with the racism to which 
he is reacting. 

First of all, I think I would need about 
$300 million just to take care of the area of 
education in Newark. We need school con- 
struction generally, because all of our schools 
are antiquated. 

We did not have a new school built for 
almost 30 years, before I became Mayor of the 
City of Newark, so I am sure that this indica- 
tion will show you what the needs are as far 
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as school construction is concerned in my 
community. 

I have practically spent our city bankrupt 
trying to meet the problems in our commu- 
nity. We have reached our bonded capacity, 
the limit. We are spending twice as much 
money in education as we were before I be- 
came Mayor. 

We have the highest tax rate of any city 
our size in the country, and unless the Fed- 
eral Government and State Government step 
in and help our community, I doubt very 
much whether there is any kind of a future 
for the city of Newark. 

I don’t think you can blame this mess on 
these mayors throughout the country who 
unfortunately have had riots. I think that 
this is something that has come about over 
a long period of time in this history of the 
United States, and I might point out to you 
that for six years I have been Mayor of 
Newark, and I have been crying out for help 
from all levels of government. I have gone to 
the county, I have gone to the State; I have 
gone to the Federal Government. Everyone is 
sympathetic but no one does anything. 


Mayor Henry W. Maier, Milwaukee, 


The white power structure has not done 
enough to alleviate the conditions of the 
ghetto. I think that it can be said, certainly, 
that in this sense alone I do not think that 
the influentials and wealthy of our commu- 
nity have done in years past what they ought 
to be doing to alleviate the conditions of the 
ghetto. 

Nationally we should take money from the 
space program, from agriculture, if possible 
from the military, and devote these resources 
to the problems of our cities. I have also in- 
troduced a program designed—called—"“The 
War on Prejudice,” and designed to bring 
resources of the metropolitan area, including 
the suburbs, to bear on many of our basic 
problems. 

The report strikes at the very heart of what 
I was talking about earlier in supporting the 
resolution in the National League of Cities 
and what I have been trying to do in our 
locality and in our state. The report says that 
you cannot finance the central cities off the 
property tax. I think that the report outlines 
very clearly that we have got to have state 
action, we have got to have national action, 
we have got to have incisive metropolitan 
action if we are going to move against city 
problems. 


Mayor Jerome P. Cavanagh, Detroit, 
Mich.: 


The Council authorized a $7 million 
emergency bond issue, most of which by the 
way went in payment for city employees’ 
overtime during the course of the riot. 

Much of it is going for new fire equip- 
ment, which either was needed or destroyed 
during the course of the riot. There is less 
than a million dollars going toward police 
equipment 

I think one of the very damaging 
happening in this country today is this whole 
question of fear and rumors that are spread- 
ing throughout every community in America. 
We need a degree of sanity to be restored in 
this nation, and, unfortunately, the fears 
and the stories about standing armies, and 
so on, just don’t help at all. 

I hope it has the effect upon our national 
government of creating something we don’t 
have in America, and that is a national urban 
policy. 

Numerous complaints have been made 
by some Members of Congress that the 
executive department is gradually usurp- 
ing the powers of the legislative branch. 

Could it be possible that the executive 
leadership keeps pace with the modern 
progress, changing conditions, and mid- 
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20th-century demands of our expanding 
population of 200 million people? 

I hope the Congress can keep pace with 
the America of the 1970 period. 

As recent as 5 or 10 years ago America 
could not visualize our Vice President, 
representing the President of the United 
States, and major presidential candi- 
dates of both political parties, former 
Vice President Richard Nixon, Governor 
Rockefeller, Governor Romney, Senator 
KENNEDY, Senator McCartuy, and many 
other Governors, Congressmen, mayors, 
Cabinet members, ambassadors, and 
other dignitaries, attending the funeral 
of a private citizen, grandson of a slave, 
in the city of Atlanta, Ga., on yesterday. 

This great representative of the down- 
trodden of all races, Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., fought for and sup- 
ported legislation similar to the bill 
which we are debating today. 

I hope this legislation is enacted and 
sent to the President for signature with- 
out further delay and postponement. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana consumed 82 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 9 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, may I explain the 
parliamentary situation as I understand 
it here today. 

House Resolution 1100 has been ap- 
proved by the Rules Committee and is 
now before us. There will be 1 hour of 
debate, one-half controlled by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. MappEN] and 
one-half controlled by me. I am sorry 
we did not have more time for debate, 
with the result that there are a number 
of Members I could not yield time to. 

House Resolution 1100 calls for taking 
H.R. 2516 from the Speaker’s desk and if 
approved, will accept the bill as amended 
by the other body—approve of the 
same—and thus send it to the White 
House for signature. No changes whatso- 
ever will be possible. 

I will ask that the previous question 
be voted down. That is, I will ask for a 
“no” vote on the previous question. 
Should that request prevail—that is, 
should the previous question be voted 
down—then I assume that I will be 
recognized for 1 hour to present an alter- 
native proposal. 

My substitute proposal will be precisely 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause 
of House Resolution 1100 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“That immediately upon the adoption of 
this resolution the bill (H.R. 2516) to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of violence 
or intimidation, and for other purposes, with 
the Senate amendment thereto, be, and the 
same hereby is, taken from the Speaker’s 
table, to the end that the Senate amendment 
be, and the same is hereby, disagreed to and 
a conference is requested with the Senate 
upon the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses." 


This means only that H.R. 2516 will go 
to conference. 


I would not anticipate that the addi- 
tional hour would be used on the amend- 
ment. I am certain that everyone knows 
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the situation, so that debate at that time 
would not be necessary. I would antici- 
pate that the previous question on the 
amendment and the resolution could be 
moved in rather short order. However, if 
anyone insists on time, I will be as ac- 
commodating as possible. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, may I review the 
history on this situation. H.R. 421, the so- 
called antiriot legislation, was introduced 
in the House on the opening day of this 
90th Congress, to-wit: January 10, 
1967—last year. No hearings were held or 
scheduled by the Judiciary Committee, 
and indications were that no hearings 
were contemplated to be scheduled. Ac- 
cordingly, on June 14, 1967, last year, the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Rules Committee, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER], served notice 
to the House that hearings would be held 
in the Rules Committee on H.R. 421 com- 
8 at 10:30 a.m., Tuesday, June 27, 

The Judiciary Committee immediately 
held hearings and reported H.R. 421 
along with civil rights language. It was 
politely suggested that it would be prefer- 
able for the two subject matters to be 
separated. That if so, and if the antiriot 
legislation proceeded in accordance with 
the regular procedure, the civil rights 
legislation, if in a separate bill, would 
proceed in accordance with the regular 
procedure, The Judiciary Committee fol- 
lowed the suggestion and H.R. 421 passed 
347 to 70 and subsequently H.R. 2516 
passed 326 to 93. Both bills then went to 
the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, the other 
body spent most of their time on these 
measures this year, combined them, 
changed considerable language, added 
new matter, and on March 11, passed 
H.R. 2516. It contains two provisions on 
civil rights similar to those passed by 
the House. The first prescribes penalties 
for interfering with the rights of an- 
other person to vote, to secure employ- 
ment, to attend school or college, to use 
the facilities of interstate commerce, or 
to enjoy what we generally call a citi- 
zen’s civil rights. Both versions contain 
penalties—fines and imprisonment—for 
violation of this provision. 

The bill of the other body contains a 
section somewhat similar, but not iden- 
tical, to H.R. 421 which makes it a Fed- 
eral criminal offense to go from one State 
to another with the intention of inciting 
a riot or attempting to organize or en- 
courage any act of violence in further- 
ance of a riot. 

However, the other body added to the 
House bill a controversial open housing 
provision. It prohibits discrimination on 
the basis of race, religion, color, or na- 
tional origin in the sale or rental of a 
dwelling. This, supposedly, would not 
apply where the owner does not use a real 
estate broker or agent, and does not ad- 
vertise in any manner to indicate a pref- 
erence based on race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 

Opponents contend that if a homeown- 
er posts a notice that he wants to sublet 
his home for the summer, he may reject 
for any or no reason the first person who 
approaches him unless such person is of 
a different race, religion, color, or na- 
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tional origin. They base this view on the 
assumption that even an oral statement 
indicating racial or religious preferences 
would subject a family to the penalties of 
the law. Real estate brokers contend that 
this provision “discriminates” against 
them. 

Also exempt from the provisions of the 
bill are owners who rent not more than 
three single-family houses, and owners 
of one-to-four family apartments, one 
of which is owner-occupied. But any 
owner of a single-family home or a small 
apartment could lose his exemption by 
employing a broker, by advertising so as 
to indicate racial preferences, or by sell- 
ing more than one house within any 24- 
month period. 

The enforcement provisions are: Any 
offended party may file a complaint 
with the Secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development who has authority to 
work out programs of voluntary compli- 
ance. If unsuccessful, the alleged offend- 
ed party may go into a Federal district 
court to seek an injunction or other 
court order. The court may award to the 
plaintiff actual damages and $1,000 puni- 
tive damages together with court costs 
and reasonable attorney’s fees. 

The other body added an amendment 
designed to assure Indians that the Bill 
of Rights applies to them in their rela- 
tionship with tribal courts. It directs the 
Interior Secretary to draft a model code 
of Indian offenses and provides that no 
State can assume criminal or civil juris- 
diction over an Indian tribe without its 
consent. This amendment has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the purposes of the 
bill. It could well cause problems so far as 
Indian rights are concerned. It should 
be stricken, and the only way to strike it 
is to send the bill to conference. 

The normal procedure when the House 
and Senate versions differ is for the 
chairman of the particular committee 
handling the bill, in this instance the 
Judiciary Committee, to move that the 
House disagree in the Senate amend- 
ments and agree to a conference. But in 
this instance, the leadership does not 
want to follow the customary procedure. 
They desire to simply accept the Senate 
amendments without giving the House 
an opportunity to consider any changes 
in language whatsoever. 

Accordingly, House Resolution 1100 
was introduced on March 14, which, if 
adopted, would agree to the bill as passed 
by the Senate. No changes of any kind 
could be made. The bill as passed by the 
Senate would then go to the President 
for signature. This resolution was re- 
ferred to the Rules Committee. It was set 
down for hearing on March 19. The 
leadership wanted it approved, and to be 
voted on in the House on Wednesday, 
March 27. A motion was made in execu- 
tive session of the Rules Committee to 
approve the resolution. A substitute mo- 
tion was made to have hearings, and vote 
on the resolution on April 9. It carried 
and hearings were held which I wish 
every Member could read. 

This bill should go to conference. It is 
the only reasonable approach. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that civil 
rights legislation will pass this year. It 
is unfortunate that it has to follow so 
closely to the terrible assassination of 
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Dr. King. It seems to me that we should 
have legislation which is real and endur- 
ing and not legislation which may merely 
be a symbol. 

During the hearings and at other 
times, some Members have expressed 
concern that if this measure goes to con- 
ference, the other body will not cooperate 
and approve of a conference report. I 
have talked with several Members of the 
other body during the past 2 days and 
as late as last evening. Most of them 
will undoubtedly be conferees. Not only 
have they assured me that civil rights 
legislation will be passed but that there 
will be no efforts made to obstruct its 
passage. They have further assured me 
that the other body in conference will 
assist in attempting to improve H.R. 
2516 and that if the conferees of the 
House will cooperate, and I am certain 
that they will, an agreement will be 
reached which should receive the bless- 
ing of the conference committee and 
both the other body and the House. 

I believe in this way the results will 
bring about better legislation. The other 
body, in passing legislation under cloture, 
was handicapped from the standpoint 
that only amendments on file could be 
considered. This presented somewhat of 
an artificial situation. The results under 
the circumstances were, in my opinion, 
not as good as they should be. 

It seems to me that we should let the 
interplay of the other body and the 
House, through a conference, work out 
the legislation so that it will really mean 
something. If this is done, it may be that 
Congress can help to solve the serious 
problems. But to hurriedly accept this 
bill here today could, in my opinion, 
cause more harm than good in attempt- 
ing to solve the problems. 

By going to conference, I sincerely 
believe that a much more reasonable, 
practical bill will be arrived at in the 
conference report. It should be a better 
bill. But to simply accept the bill, as is, 
might cause additional serious trouble 
in the future. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that after the 
1-hour debate on the resolution pending 
before us is completed, the vote will be 
on the previous question. If that is 
agreed to, H.R. 2516 as it presently 
stands will become law. If the previous 
question is voted down, I will offer a 
substitute amendment which will take 
the bill from the Speaker’s table, dis- 
agree in the Senate amendment and re- 
quest a conference. I request that the 
Members vote “no” on the previous ques- 
tion so that the measure can go to con- 
ference. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not believe it would do any good for me 
to try to discuss this bill with you on its 
merits, because obviously it is not going 
to be considered on that basis, as it 
should be. This bill is going to be con- 
sidered on the basis of emotion, and emo- 
tion alone, today. And such a situation 
is deplorable. 

I am sure the Members know that I 
know something about the Negro man— 
a good bit more about the Negro man 
than most of the Members do here—and 
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I am looking straight at some of the 
Members now when I say that. 

I have lived with them all my life, and 
Ihave more Negro friends than all of you 
put together, and the truth is the vast 
majority of the Negroes in this country, 
at least 90 percent of them, are decent, 
law-abiding citizens, as is the case with 
the white people in this country. But 
what is happening here today? We are 
ignoring that 90 percent of the white 
people and the Negro people who are 
decent, law-abiding citizens, and we of 
this Congress, you and I, are being black- 
mailed by that minority of 10 percent. 

So do not talk to me about the demo- 
cratic process when we are being black- 
mailed as we are, and it is perfectly clear 
why: because these anarchists, these 
blackmailers, have been following the 
process of violence, blackmail, and 
threats, and believe that this Congress, 
day in and day out, will yield to their 
threats. 

Every previous bill we have had since 
I have been here, beginning with the 
87th Congress, having to do with civil 
rights had the claim made about it that 
it would do away with divisiveness, it 
would do away with discrimination, it 
would put everybody on an equal foot- 
ing, and that we would not have to worry 
about these things any more. 

Let me tell the Members truthfully 
that you cannot get rid of second-class 
citizenship with a civil rights bill because 
no man in this country is a second-class 
citizen who does not think he is one, 
and who does not act like one. 

Let me tell you something else: This 
bill is just going to add another burn- 
ing ember to the fire. I have here a re- 
production of an item which appeared in 
this morning’s Washington Post that 
proves to me and should prove to you 
that this is not the end, because they 
will just be asking for more. 

Here is the article: 


NEGRO RULE IN GHETTO REJECTED IN BOSTON 


Boston, April 9.—Mayor Kevin H. White 
today rejected demands by a Negro group 
for black ownership of community businesses 
and black control of schools and social and 
public agencies. 

In a list of 21 “demands” made public 
Monday, the United Front, a coalition of 
community groups in the Boston Negro area, 
asked that race relations organizations and 
the white community at large immediately 
make $100 million available to the black 
community. 

In addition the Front also demanded that 
“all white-owned and white-controlled busi- 
nesses in the Negro community be closed 
until further notice while the transfer of the 
ownership of these businesses to the black 
community is being negotiated through the 
United Front.” 

In a statement today, the Mayor said of 
this proposal: “I will not by one word or one 
act add to the delusion that it is rational, 
workable or dignified either for black or 
white.” 

“Racism is obscene by whomever it is 
proposed, black or white; and social reform 
rarely benefits from expropriation,” White 
said. 

The statement did not mention the United 
Front by name, but an aide in the Mayor's 
office said it was that group’s proposal 
White was talking about. 


It is crystal clear, gentlemen. There 
is no end to these demands. The next 
one will surely be a guaranteed annual 
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wage and, if we give in to this system of 
legislating by blackmail, what are you 
gentlemen going to do when the proposal 
is accompanied by more rioting, looting, 
and bloodshed? Give in again? Come 
back into this Chamber and say we have 
to rush this guaranteed annual wage bill 
through without even sending it to com- 
mittee or to conference because the 
cities will be burned down if we do not? 
Is that what we are to reduce the legisla- 
tive process te? 

Well, not me. I want no part of it. We 
cannot react to blackmail in this manner. 

Send this bill to conference and give 
conferees a chance to work out the bad 
parts, the unconstitutional parts, and let 
it come back for consideration when 
there is less tension in the air and with- 
out blackmail hanging over your heads. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MCCULLOCH]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, first let me thank the gentleman from 
Ohio for yielding. I want to pay him this 
tribute. I think his wisdom and his coun- 
sel in the matter of the splendid state- 
ment he made to the Committee on Rules 
on the constitutionality of this legisla- 
tion was a very important factor so far 
as my own personal judgment on this 
matter is concerned. 

I want to say that I think the violence 
that has stirred the soul and conscience 
of America during this past week has not 
blinded us to our responsibility here to- 
day. Rather I would dare to hope that it 
has illumined that responsibility and has 
helped us to see more clearly and more 
vividly than we otherwise would see, the 
responsibilities that we have to try to 
translate into living reality the idea of 
equality of opportunity in housing. 

I think it would surprise you perhaps 
if I said that I do not see, personally, this 
particular piece of legislation as any 
memorial to the dead. I see it rather as 
that cloud and that pillar that will guide 
the way of the living. 

I would respond to the gentleman from 
Louisiana by saying that those who have 
desecrated our Capital City during these 
past few days do not mourn the spirit 
of Martin Luther King. They are the ex- 
crescence of conditions that for all too 
long have been left untended in our so- 
ciety. 

In voting for this bill today, we do not 
vote to reward them—we vote rather to 
reward that 90 percent, of whom he 
spoke—the decent, honest and law-abid- 
ing citizens who would, if they could, re- 
lieve themselves of the bondage and 
escape the prison of the ghettos. 

It is unfortunate that the idea has 
gained currency that in acting today on 
civil rights the House is doing so in a 
miasma of fear and unreasoning haste. 
Indeed, I have received literally hundreds 
of letters and wires from all over the 
country imploring me not to legislate 
under the emotional distress of Dr. King’s 
assassination. A mere recitation of the 
chronology of events leading up today 
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can quickly dispel this wholly false illu- 
sion that we are so acting. The Senate 
passed H.R. 2516 with certain amend- 
ments thereto on March 11, 1968. There- 
after on March 19 a motion was made 
during an executive session of the Com- 
mittee on Rules to begin hearings the 
next day on H.R. 1100, a resolution to 
accept the Senate amendments, and to 
schedule a final vote in the committee on 
March 26. I resisted that motion because 
I felt a longer period of time should be 
permitted for such hearings in view of 
the extensive amount of new material 
inserted in the House bill by the 
Senate amendments. A majority of the 
Rules Committee sustained that position, 
and a substitute resolution which pro- 
vided that the Rules Committee would 
vote on H.R. 1100 on April 9 was adopted. 
It was clearly understood on that day 
that it was the desire and intention of 
the House leadership to schedule the 
matter immediately thereafter for a 
vote on the floor of the House. 
Thus on March 19 it was clearly under- 
stood that this matter would be voted on 
in the House on April 10 or prior to the 
planned Easter recess. This was, there- 
fore, more than 2 weeks prior to the 
tragic event which occurred on April 4 
when Dr. King was slain. 

It will be argued that because of the 
riots of the past 5 days we will by our 
approval of this bill convey the impres- 
sion that we are rewarding rioters. 

Mr. Speaker, the arsonists, looters, and 
vandals who have sacked and burned 
sections of Washington, Baltimore, and 
other cities do not mourn the departed 
spirit of Dr. King. Nor do they seek by 
their actions to protest inadequate hous- 
ing or other slum conditions. They are 
the excrescence of conditions too long left 
untended in our society. The Presidential 
Commission on Civil Disorders has pro- 
vided us with a profile of a typical rioter. 
He is an unmarried male between 15 and 
24 with feelings of extreme hostility 
toward the white community and dis- 
trustful of our political system and its 
leaders. The reorientation and reclama- 
tion of these teenagers and young adults 
will be enormously difficult. We will do 
little or nothing by this measure before 
the House today to reach this segment 
of the black community. 

In voting for this bill I seek rather to 
reward and encourage the millions of 
decent, hardworking, loyal, black Ameri- 
cans who do not riot and burn. I seek to 
give them the hope that the dream of 
owning a home in the suburbs or a decent 
apartment in the city will not be denied 
the man who was born black. I would 
encourage the young Negro school- 
teacher in my own home community who 
answered more than 100 advertisements 
for a house or apartment only to be 
turned away each time because of the 
color of his skin. I seek to encourage the 
young engineer who found a position 
commensurate with his education, but 
sadly concluded that there was no room 
for his family in a suitable neighbor- 
hood and left the community. 

Yes, I seek to reward those Negroes 
who can become the responsible leaders 
of our society and diminish the influence 
of black racists and preachers of vio- 
lence like Rap Brown and Stokely Car- 
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michael. If we would put out the fires of 
Negro revolution and defuse the social 
dynamite which has exploded in city 
after city across our land we cannot 
separate the sane and sensible Negroes 
from the mainstream of American soci- 
ety. To do so, is to encourage the eventual 
development of a garrison state where 
unbridled fear and suspicion rend us into 
two separate and unequal societies. 

I do not condone the rioting. Rather I 
say punish the violators of our laws, Let 
all men, black or white, understand that 
the religion of liberty is based on a rever- 
ence and respect for the law. But let us 
not be blind to the necessity of also 
rendering justice to the patient and the 
long suffering who do not riot but who 
will be brought to the brink of despair if 
like the priest and the Levite we simply 
turn aside. 

I would respectfully suggest to this 
House that we are not simply knuckling 
under to pressure or listening to the 
voices of unreasoning fear and hysteria 
if we seek to do that which we believe in 
our hearts is right and just. I legislate 
today not out of fear, but out of deep 
concern for the America I love. We do 
stand at a crossroad. We can continue 
the Gadarene slide into an endless cycle 
of riot and disorder, or we can begin the 
slow and painful ascent toward that yet 
distant goal of equality of opportunity 
for all Americans regardless of race or 
color. Then perhaps we can dare hope as 
John Addington Symonds wrote: 
These things shall be—a loftier race 

Than ere the world hath known shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


Paul tells us in his letter to the He- 
brews that it was by faith that Abraham 
went forth to receive this inheritance not 
knowing whither he went. That faith was 
the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen. 

God grant us that faith in our destiny 
as a great nation—for Abraham Lincoln 
once described Americans as God's al- 
most chosen people.” We cannot know 
how long the journey will take or even 
precisely where it will take us, but with 
patience, perseverance, and nobility of 
purpose we can advance toward our goal 
of reconciliation and racial under- 
standing. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois for his masterful con- 
tribution. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
help but rise at this moment during this 
debate to state how deeply the words 
have sunk into my heart as just ex- 
pressed by the distinguished Member of 
this body, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ANDERSON]. 

I think he expressed most eloquently 
what I have been turning around in my 
mind in the last few days since I have 
been in Atlanta. 

We are not doing anything here in 
memory of this great dead American. 

We are just beginning to do what we 
en have done, Mr. Speaker, for so 
ong. 
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I thank the distinguished gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of House Resolution 1100. The 
adoption of this resolution would enact 
into law H.R. 2516 as written by the 
other body. 

I think we should recall that the land- 
mark civil rights bills in 1960 and in 1964 
were enacted by means of similar resolu- 
tions, by House concurrence in the 
amendments of the other body. I hope 
that the landmark legislation of this 
year follows the same process. 

Open housing, a most important part 
of the bill, is once again before the Con- 
gress. In 1966, the House approved open 
housing legislation, but the other body 
did not act thereon. Now the other body 
has acted and the burden is upon us. 

The people are watching, the people 
are waiting. 

The large problem of civil rights and 
civil disorders which this bill embraces 
is one of the most difficult and trouble- 
some of our time. 

Last summer, the President appointed 
a National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders. What the report of the Com- 
mission said is pertinent here: 

This is our basic conclusion: Our nation 
is moving toward two societies, one black, 
one white—separate and unequal. 


Focusing on the question of open 
housing, the report observed: 

Discrimination prevents access to many 
non-slum areas, particularly the suburbs, 
where good housing exists. In addition, by 
creating a “back pressure” in the racial 
ghettos, it makes it possible for landlords 
to break up apartments for denser occu- 
pancy, and Keeps prices and rents of dete- 
riorated ghetto housing higher than they 
would be in a truly free market. 


Men can be imprisoned outside of jails. 
The ghetto dweller knows that. The 
Negro knows that he is caged, that 
society really gives him nowhere else to 
go. 

Of course, the bill would not buy, for 
the prisoner, a fine home in the suburbs. 
But it would offer the prisoner the hope 
that if he tried to climb the economic 
ladder, society would not forever be 
stamping on his hands. 

If that could be done, it would elim- 
inate the posts and crossbeams of de- 
spair on which the ghetto prison is built. 

If the prisoner were given access to a 
better home, he would then have access 
to a better education for his children. 
Then his better educated children would 
have access to better jobs. And then, like 
all other minority groups, the Negro 
would have won his equality through 
economic power. The great American 
dream would, for him, in part, come true. 

I supported such a bill in the last 
Congress, and I now support the recom- 
mendation of the Commission on Civil 
Disorders for such legislation. 

I have listened to testimony for a long, 
long time on the plight of those in the 
ghetto, and I am convinced of the neces- 
sity for open housing legislation, with- 
out delay. 

Arguments are made that this legisla- 
tion should be accepted as a tribute to 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., or that 
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this legislation should be rejected be- 
cause of our recent riots. 

As for me, I view my duty as some- 
thing other than bestowing rewards or 
laying punishments. I must do what I 
believe is right. Nothing that has oc- 
curred during this past weekend, as 
tragic as it was, has altered my course. 

As I said, in 1964, when a similar 
argument was being made: “Not force or 
fear, then, but belief in the inherent 
equality of man induces me to support 
this legislation.” 

The additional argument is made that 
H.R. 2516 is not perfect. Having served 
a long time in the Congress, I would not 
expect a bill of 50 pages in length to be 
perfect. 

If the entire matter were in my control, 
I would amend the legislation where 
needed and enact the bill. But, of course, 
that is not the situation. There are many 
in both Houses who are opposed to the 
substance of this legislation. 

I am fearful that if this legislation is 
sent back to the other body for any rea- 
son, the bill’s fragile chances of becoming 
law will be seriously impaired. 

Thus our real choice may not be be- 
tween imperfect legislation and perfect 
legislation, but between imperfect legis- 
lation and no legislation at all. 

If that is the choice we must make, 
then we must decide whether the defects 
outweigh the good that may flow from 
passing this legislation without further 
amendment. 

I do not believe that the defects out- 
weigh the good. 

I have carefully reviewed the bill. The 
drafting could have been better. But I do 
not find any difficulty so grave that it 
would obstruct the intended operation of 
the provisions. 

On balance, I do not find that the pro- 
spective gain in draftsmanship is worth 
the risk of sending the bill to a confer- 
ence or back to the other body in a modi- 
fied form, there to possibly be lost for 
this session of Congress. 

This is good legislation. It is consti- 
tutional legislation. I have analyzed the 
Supreme Court cases interpreting the 
scope of Federal power under the com- 
merce clause and the 14th amendment 
and am convinced that each and every 
title of the bill will pass constitutional 
muster. 

Thus, I urge the adoption of House 
Resolution 1100 so that H.R. 2516 can be 
sent today to the President for his signa- 
ture. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr, CELLER], the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day as I have risen many times before to 
urge adoption of the civil rights bill be- 
fore us. I make no impassioned plea. This 
is no time for oratory. There is the need 
to accord to all those rights—rights of 
protection and rights of housing—which 
we in the majority take for granted for 
ourselves and yet which are arbitrarily 
denied to a minority of our citizens. 
Where there is a wrong let the law right 
it. I firmly believe there is a majority 
in this House of Representatives who do 
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not want to see the perpetuation of 
ghettos in this land of ours. If I am 
wrong then there can be no more tragic 
commentary on the nature of our 
freedom. 

A great and good man was buried yes- 
terday. He was shot out of hate and 
cowardice. I say this not because his un- 
timely and unnatural death gives us a 
reason for passage of this legislation, 
the reason existed long, long before the 
martyrdom of Martin Luther King. I 
note the tragedy because he spoke so 
eloquently for the right. And we, the 
Representatives of this country, can do 
no less on the floor today. 

Title VIII of the bill, entitled “Fair 
Housing,” is designed to assure all per- 
sons an equal opportunity to buy or rent 
housing without discrimination because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin. 
The goal of “a decent home and a suit- 
able living environment for every Amer- 
ican family” proclaimed in the National 
Housing Act of 1949 has not been 
achieved. The late President Kennedy, 
in November 1962, issued Executive Order 
11063, which established a Committee 
on Equal Housing Opportunity, and for- 
bace discrimination in recent FHA or 
VA insured housing. Today, some 22 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and a large 
number of municipalities have enacted 
fair housing laws prohibiting discrim- 
ination in private housing transactions, 
but nevertheless, it is plain that the com- 
bined efforts of State and local laws, Ex- 
ecutive orders, as well as actions by pri- 
vate volunteer groups is just not enough. 
Court decisions are not enough. Federal 
legislation to eliminate the blight of 
‘segregated housing and the pale of the 
ghetto is demanded. 

While discrimination in housing is a 
fact which needs no proof, the conse- 
quences for both the individual and his 
community are not always so apparent. 
Segregated housing isolates racial mi- 
norities from the public life of the com- 
munity. It means inferior public educa- 
tion, recreation, health, sanitation, and 
transportation services and facilities, 
and often means denial of access to 
training and employment and business 
opportunities. Too often it prevents the 
ghetto inhabitants of liberating them- 
selve-, It is deeply corrosive both for the 
individual and for his community. Much 
of the urban crises that we witness today 
is a product of Negro segregation in the 
city ghettos and the flight of whites from 
the Negro and from these ghettos. To 
the extent that residential segregation 
prevents States and municipalities from 
carrying out their obligations to promote 
equal access and equal opportunity in all 
public aspects of community life, the 14th 
amendment authorizes the removal of 
this blight. 

As I have said, residential segregation 
of Negroes is a fact which needs no 
proof. The objective dimensions of urban 
American ghettos include overcrowded 
and deteriorated housing, crime, disease, 
and alarmingly high infant mortality. 
The subjective dimensions are no less 
alarming. They include resentment, hos- 
tility, despair, apathy, and self-depre- 
ciation. 

We cannot open the gates of the 
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ghettos unless the minorities can find 
homes and domiciles outside the me- 
dinas and the mellahs. They will remain 
shut up in slum quarters if they cannot, 
because of racial discrimination and 
ostracism, change their abode. Shut up 
in unspeakable, crowded, rat-infested 
tenements, they vegetate and breed 
racism. 

The voice of Leviticus says: 

Proclaim liberty throughout the land to 
all the inhabitants thereof. 


That voice did not say liberty to some 
and not to others. It said to all the in- 
habitants. It did not say liberty to those 
outside of Harlem, Watts, and Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, but not to those inside. He 
said: 

Proclaim liberty throughout the land to 
all inhabitants of the land. 


The President’s Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders said: 

What white Americans have never fully 
understood—but what the Negro can never 
forget—is that white society is deeply im- 
plicated in the ghetto. White institutions 
created it. White institutions maintain it, 
and white society condones it. 


I say now white institutions must level 
the ghetto off. It is time to adopt strat- 
egies for action that will produce quick 
and visible progress. We need fair hous- 
ing. It is a small key that will open a 
large door. There is indeed greatness and 
generosity of spirit which is inherent 
in this land of ours, and I make a plea 
for justice and brotherhood and an en- 
during credo. Let us help hasten the 
day for this country’s redemption of a 
promise—the promise of freedom of op- 
portunity for all. 

We passed a fair housing bill before, 
only to be blocked in the other body. Let 
there be no further delay. Years ago 
Cervantes said: 

By the street of by and by you come to the 
House of Never. 


Now is the time for action, and let us 
act. 

Mr. Speaker. It is my fervent hope, 
that today this House will unite to 
achieve the purposes of justice and 
equality. 

I will now turn to a brief description 
of the major provisions of the bill. 

TITLE I 


In the first place, in general terms, 
the provisions of sections 101 through 103 
of title I parallel the coverage of H.R. 
2516, as passed by the House. The Sen- 
ate amendment sets forth provisions de- 
signed to protect against violent inter- 
ference with the exercise of a variety of 
benefits and activities. Each area of pro- 
tected activity is specifically described. 
They include: voting, public accommo- 
dations, public education, public services 
and facilities, employment, jury service, 
use of common carriers and travel in 
interstate commerce, and participation in 
federally assisted programs. The pro- 
posed statute would also protect citizens 
who lawfully aid or encourage participa- 
tion in these activities as well as those 
who engage in speech or peaceful assem- 
bly opposing denial of the opportunity to 
participate in such activities. Persons 
who have duties to perform with respect 
to the protected activities—such as pub- 
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lic school officials, restaurant owners 
and employers—would also be covered. 
The bill prescribes penalties graduated 
in accordance with the seriousness of 
those results of violations, ranging from 
misdemeanor penalties to life imprison- 
ment. 

The bill, as amended by the Senate, 
does differ, however, in the following 
three respects: First, to assure that dual 
State-Federal jurisdiction is carefully 
exercised by the Federal Government, 
the bill requires advance certification of 
prosecutorial authority by the Attorney 
General or the Deputy Attorney General; 
Second, the Senate bill exempts propri- 
etors of “Mrs. Murphy” public accom- 
modations from the prohibitions of the 
act; and, third, the bill expressly states 
that police shall not be considered in 
violation of the new law for lawfully 
carrying out the duties of their office 
or for enforcing Federal or State law. 

Title I also establishes penalties for 
incitement to riot. These provisions pe- 
nalize interstate travel or the use of 
interstate facilities, including the mail, 
to incite, organize, or promote a riot. 
Violations of the act are punishable by 
a fine of not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisonment of not more than 5 years, 
or both. To commit a punishable offense 
under this section, one must not only use 
interstate facilities with the intent to 
incite a riot but must also commit an 
overt act in furtherance of that intent. 

“Riot” is defined as acts or threats of 
violence by one or more persons in an 
assembly of three or more resulting in 
or damage to or greatly endangering the 
person or property of others. Actions 
which are the mere expression of ideas 
or beliefs are specifically exempted from 
the definition of riot. The statute makes 
clear that State and local law enforce- 
ment is not to be preempted by the new 
Federal law. A judgment of conviction or 
acquittal on the merits under the law of 
any State would operate as a bar to any 
5 prosecution for the same act or 


These provisions closely parallel the 
provisions of H.R. 421, the so-called 
antiriot bill, which was favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on the Judici- 
ary and adopted by the House on July 
19, 1967. 

TITLES II TO VI 

Mr. Speaker, titles II through VII of 
the Senate amendment to H.R. 2516 con- 
cern protecting the rights of American 
Indians. In general terms, these titles 
establish a bill of rights for American 
Indians and provide for assumption by 
States of civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over Indian country with the consent of 
the Indian tribes affected. 

Title I creates a “bill of rights“ for 
Indians in relation to their tribes similar 
to the Bill of Rights in the Constitution 
that applies to other citizens’ relation to 
their Government. The provisions of 
title II would go into effect 1 year fol- 
lowing the date of enactment in order to 
facilitate compliance with its terms by 
Indian tribes. 

Title III authorizes and directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to draft a model 
code to govern the courts of Indian of- 
fenses, to assure due process in the ad- 
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ministration of justice by such courts 
and to implement the rights specified in 
title II. It is anticipated that this model 
code would supplement the present code 
of offenses and procedures regulating the 
administration of justice now contained 
in title 25, Code of Federal Regulations, 
which was established more than 30 years 
ago. In preparing this code, the Secretary 
of the Interior is directed to consult with 
Indians, Indian tribes, and interested 
agencies of the United States. 

Title IV amends Public Law 83—280—67 
Stat. 588—which conferred to certain 
States civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
Indian country. Title IV provides for 
U.S. consent to the assumption by any 
State of criminal and civil jurisdiction 
over Indian tribes, with the consent of 
the tribes affected. Thus, Public Law 280 
is modified by requiring tribal consent as 
a precondition to a State’s assumption of 
jurisdiction. 

Title V amends the Major Crimes 
Act—18 U.S.C. 1153—by adding “assault 
resulting in serious bodily injury” to the 
list of Federal offenses. 

Title VI establishes a new rule govern- 
ing approval by the Secretary of the In- 
terior or the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for the employment of legal coun- 
sel for Indian tribes and other Indian 
groups. It provides that applications re- 
lating to the employment of legal counsel 
made by Indian tribes or Indian groups 
shall be deemed approved if neither ap- 
proved nor denied within 90 days from 
the date of filing such application with 
the Secretary or the Commissioner. 

Title VII authorizes and directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to revise, com- 
pile, and republish materials relating to 
Indian constitutional rights and Indian 
laws and treaties. 

TITLE VIII 


Title VIII, entitled, “Fair Housing,” 
bans discrimination on grounds of race, 
color, religion, or national origin in the 
rental, sale, or financing of residential 
housing subject to certain specific limited 
exceptions. I shall briefly outline the 
coverage of these provisions: 

First. Upon enactment, the bill would 
cover by statute the types of housing now 
subject to prohibition on discrimination 
under Executive Order No. 11063. This 
includes housing owned or operated by 
the Federal Government; provided in 
whole or in part with the aid of loans, 
advances, grants, or contributions made 
by the Federal Government; provided in 
whole or in part by loans insured or 
guaranteed by the Federal Government; 
and urban renewal redevelopment hous- 
ing receiving Federal financial assistance. 
Among other types of housing these pro- 
visions cover housing provided with FHA 
or VA mortgage insurance or guarantees, 
housing in urban renewal areas, senior 
citizens’ housing, and low-rent public 
housing. 

Second, After December 31, 1968, the 
bill would cover other housing, subject, 
however, to three exemptions: 

Single-family house sold by owner: 
Any single-family house sold or rented 
by a private owner who owns no more 
than three such single-family houses. 
In the case of the sale of a single-family 
house by an owner who is not the resi- 
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dent nor the most recent resident there- 
in, this exemption applies only with re- 
spect to one such sale within a 24-month 
period. 

Mrs. Murphy exemption: Rooms or 
units in dwellings of four of fewer family 
units where the owner actually occupies 
one of the units as his living quarters; 

Religious and private club exemption: 
Housing, operated for other than com- 
mercial purposes, furnished to members 
of religious organizations, associations, 
or societies or members of private clubs. 

Third. After December 31, 1969, the 
single-family house sale or rental ex- 
emption would continue only if the sale 
or rental is made without the use of the 
facilities of a real estate broker or other 
person in the business of selling or rent- 
ing dwellings, and, without the publica- 
tion or posting of any notice or advertise- 
ment indicating an intention to dis- 
criminate. Thus, the bill prohibits the 
use of a professional real estate dealer or 
similar person to help accomplish the 
owner’s discriminatory purpose. The 
bill assumes that when an individual 
uses the public mechanisms of the real 
estate industry to effect a sale he should 
not be permitted to require that industry 
to carry out his discriminatory purpose. 
Such sales are to be regarded as public 
offerings. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill H.R. 14765, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1966, which passed 
the House on August 9, 1966, prohibited 
almost the exact same type of conduct 
with respect to housing discrimination 
as would be prohibited by H.R. 2516, as 
amended by the Senate. One difference 
is that the 1966 bill permitted real estate 
brokers, agents, or salesmen to discrimi- 
nate with respect to the sale, rental, or 
lease of a dwelling whenever instructions 
in writing were received from the owner 
of such a dwelling specifying that the 
broker, agent, or salesman do so. 

In contrast, the present bill expresssly 
exempts single-family houses sold or 
rented by a private owner, if such per- 
son is the owner of three or fewer dwell- 
ings. In 1970, the single-family home 
exemption remains effective only where 
the home is sold or rented without the 
assistance of a broker or a person in the 
business of selling or renting dwellings. 

I believe the proposed statute will be 
more easily enforced since the lines be- 
tween exempt housing and covered hous- 
ing are made more clear. In our 1966 bill, 
discrimination might or might not be 
authorized by a seller, so that even in 
the case of sales by real estate agents a 
potential buyer or lessee could not know 
whether or not a refusal to deal with 
him was covered by the statute. 

H.R. 2516 authorizes no discrimina- 
tion; all it does is exempt certain types 
of dwellings. In this respect it resembles 
State fair housing statutes far more than 
did the 1966 bill. This bill prohibits dis- 
crimination by real estate dealers in 1970 


‘in virtually all cases because it is believed 


that when an individual uses the real 
estate industry to effect a sale, the trans- 
action has assumed a public character. 
The 1966 bill might also have had the 
effect of encouraging real estate dealers 
to continue discriminating and to seek 
“authorization” to discriminate from 
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their clients. Although the 1966 bill did 
prohibit soliciting such written author- 
izations, there can be no doubt that 
covert communication, for example, a 
“raised eyebrow” and other indirect 
means, would be encouraged by such a 
provision. In other words, the 1966 bill 
created a loophole. 

Enforcement: H.R. 2516 provides three 
methods of obtaining compliance: ad- 
ministration conciliation, private suits, 
and suits by the Attorney General for a 
pattern or practice of discrimination. 

Administrative conciliation: The De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment would heve conciliation author- 
ity to resolve complaints alleging dis- 
criminatory housing practices. A person 
aggrieved files his complaint within 180 
days after the alleged acts of discrimina- 
tion. The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development would have 30 days 
after filing of the complaint to investi- 
gate the matter and give notice to the 
person aggrieved whether he intended 
to resolve it. If the Secretary decides to 
resolve a complaint, he would engage in 
informal conference and conciliation 
with the person alleged to have com- 
mitted the discriminatory housing prac- 
tice, and attempt to bring an end to such 
practice by that means. If conciliation 
failed, or if the Secretary declined to re- 
solve the charge or otherwise did not act 
within the 30-day period, the aggrieved 
person would have 30 days in which to 
file a civil action in either a State or 
Federal court. 

If the complaint alleges acts consti- 
tuting a violation of State or local law, 
and that law provides rights and reme- 
dies substantially equivalent to the rights 
and remedies provided in the bill, the 
Secretary would be required to refer the 
matter to the appropriate State or local 
agency, who would have at least 30 days 
to act on the matter before the Secretary 
could begin conciliation proceedings. In 
States with substantially equivalent 
rights and remedies any suit filed follow- 
ing failure of conciliation efforts would 
have to be brought in the State or local 
court. 

Both the Secretary and the party 
charged have power to subpena records, 
documents, individuals and other evi- 
dence or possible sources of evidence. 

In addition to his conciliation func- 
tion, the Secretary would be required to 
make studies and to publish reports with 
respect to the nature and extent of dis- 
criminatory housing practices in the 
United States. He would also be directed 
to cooperate with and to render technical 
assistance to Federal, State, local, and 
private agencies which were carrying on 
programs to prevent or eliminate dis- 
criminatory housing practices, and to 
administer HUD programs and activities 
in a matter affirmatively to further the 
policies of the bill. 

Private civil actions: In addition to 
administrative remedies, the bill author- 
izes immediate civil suits by private per- 
sons within 180 days after the alleged 
discriminatory housing practice occurred 
in any appropriate U.S. district court 
or appropriate State or local court 
of general jurisdiction. The bill further 
provides that any sale, encumbrance, or 
rental consummated prior to a court or- 
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der issued under this act and involving 
a bona fide purchaser, encumbrancer, or 
tenant, shall not be affected. In such 
circumstances as the court deems just, 
the bill authorizes the appointment of an 
attorney for the plaintiff and the com- 
mencement of a civil action without the 
payment of fees, costs, or security. The 
court is authorized to issue a permanent 
or temporary injunction, or other ap- 
propriate orders and may award actual 
damages and not more than $1,000 in 
punitive damages, together with court 
costs and reasonable attorney fees. 

Suits by the Attorney General: The 
third enforcement method under H.R. 
2516 authorizes the Attorney General to 
institute civil actions for preventive 
relief whenever he has reasonable cause 
to believe that any person or group of 
persons is engaged in a pattern or prac- 
tice of resistance to the full enjoyment 
of any of the rights granted by this bill, 
or whenever he has reasonable cause to 
believe that any group of persons has 
been denied such rights in a case of gen- 
eral public importance. 

Finally, title VIII specifically provides 
that is shall not be construed to invali- 
date or limit any State or local law that 
grants or protects the same rights. The 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment is authorized to cooperate with 
State and local fair housing agencies 
and, with their consent, can utilize the 
services of such agencies. 

TITLE IX 


Title IX, prevention of intimidation in 
fair housing cases: Title IX, using lan- 
guage similar to that found in title I of 
the bill, protects persons from forcible 
interference or injury because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, and be- 
cause they were seeking to sell or ac- 
quire housing, to finance or occupy a 
dwelling, or to exercise other rights con- 
nected with housing. The title also pro- 
hibits forcible interference with those 
who would aid or encourage others to 
exercise these rights or lawfully speak 
or assemble to protest denials of these 
rights. The criminal offenses described 
and the graduated penalties provided in 
title IX are similar to those stated in 
title I of the bill. 

TITLE X 


Title X establishes three new Federal 
offenses and provides a penalty of a fine 
of $10,000, imprisonment up to 5 years, 
or both, The three new offenses are: 

First, teaching or demonstrating the 
use or making of any firearm or explo- 
sive or incendiary device, knowing or 
having reason to know, or intending that 
it will be unlawfully employed for use in 
or in furtherance of a civil disorder 
which may in any way or degree obstruct, 
delay, or adversely affect commerce, or 
the conduct or performance of any fed- 
erally protected function; 

Second, transporting or manufactur- 
ing for transportation in commerce a 
firearm or explosive or incendiary de- 
vice, knowing or having reason to know, 
or intending that it will be used unlaw- 
fully in furtherance of a civil disorder; 
and 

Third, committing or attempting to 
commit any act to obstruct, impede, or 
interfere with any fireman or law en- 
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forcement officer lawfully engaged in the 
lawful performance of his duties inci- 
dent to and during the commission of a 
civil disorder which in any way or degree 
obstructs, delays, or adversely affects 
commerce for the conduct or perform- 
ance of any federally protected function. 

“Civil disorder” is defined as “any pub- 
lic disturbance involving acts of violence 
by assemblages of three or more persons, 
which causes an immediate danger of or 
results in damage or injury to the prop- 
erty or person of any other individual.” 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson 2 
years ago described the challenge which 
we confront in these words: 

The task is to give 20 million Negroes the 
same chance as every other American to 
learn and grow, to work and share in so- 
ciety, to develop their abilities—physical, 
mental and spiritual—and to pursue their 
individual happiness, 


The bill which we debate today em- 
bodies essential and fundamental prin- 
ciples basic to the human rights and 
dignity of every American. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at the end of 
my remarks a memorandum describing 
the constitutionality of the fair housing 
provisions of this legislation under the 
14th amendment and the commerce 
clause of the Constitution: 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF FEDERAL FAIR HOUSING 
LEGISLATION UNDER THE 14TH AND THE COM- 
MERCE CLAUSE 
The proposed Fair Housing title of H.R. 

2516, as amended by the Senate, would pro- 
hibit discrimination on account of race, 
color, religion or national origin in the sale, 
rental or financing of housing. It would, 
when its provisions became fully effective, 
apply to all housing, both public and pri- 
vately owned. 


I. CO FAIR HOUSING LAWS UNCONSTITUTIONALLY 
INFRINGE PRIVATE RIGHTS? 


The first question is whether fair housing 
legislation which applies to private housing, 
whether enacted by the Federal Government 
or by a State or local government, is uncon- 
stitutional because it impairs the obligation 
of contract,! deprives persons of liberty or 
property without due process of law,? takes 
property without just compensation? or 
otherwise infringes private rights. The an- 
swer to one aspect of that question has been 
clear since 1953, when the Supreme Court 
held that no person has a right to have a 
court enforce a racially restrictive covenant 
in a deed, whether the covenant has been in- 
serted by the person himself or a previous 
owner of the property.“ And since 1958, State 
and Local laws barring discrimination in the 
sale, rental or financing of private housing 
have become commonplace, and State courts 
have unhesitatingly upheld them.“ Any re- 


The Constitution, Article I, Section 10 
Clause 1. 

»The Constitution, 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

3 The Constitution, Fifth Amendment. 

4 Barrows v. Jackson, 346 U.S. 249, 260 
(1953); Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1, 22 
(1948); Hurd v. Hodge, 334 U.S. 24, 30-36 
(1948). 

* Twenty-two states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands have 
fair housing laws applicable to private hous- 
ing transactions. Fair Housing Laws, Sum- 
maries and Text of State Laws, The Library 
of Congress Legislative Reference Service, 
Doc. No. 360/38, A-145 (1966). Almost all of 
them have been tested in court cases and up- 
held. See cases listed, Housing and, Home Fi- 
mance Agency, Fair Housing Lows, Sum- 


Fifth Amendment; 
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maining aspects of the question were settled 
by the Supreme Court decision of Heart of 
Atlanta Motel v. United States (379 U.S. 241, 
259-61) sustaining the provisions of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 forbidding discrimination 
by restaurants, hotels, theaters and other 
businesses of similar character. It is now clear 
that forbidding discrimination on account 
of race, religion, color or national origin in 
commercial transactions, including housing 
transactions, does not unconstitutionally in- 
fringe private rights. 


II. DOES CONGRESS POSSESS THE CONSTITUTIONAL 

POWER TO ENACT A FAIR HOUSING LAW? 

The remaining question is whether the 
power to deal with discrimination in housing 
rests exclusively with the States or whether 
Congress, to, can legislate on the subject. The 
answer is that the Constitution provides at 
least two independent sources of authority 
for congressional enactment of fair housing 
legislation: the Fourteenth Amendment and 
the Commerce Clause. 


A, The 14th amendment 


The clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
which is of principal interest here is the 
Equal Protection Clause: 

“No State shall . . deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.“ 

Every student of the law is familiar with 
the court’s use of the Equal Protection Clause 
to prevent state action which would violate 
its terms. Courts have invoked it to prevent 
States from segregating their schools,? from 
denying jury service to Negroes, individuals 
of Mexican ancestry, or women,” and from 
denying Negroes a right to vote in primary 
elections," among other examples. 

The power of Congress to enforce the Equal 
Protection Clause, however, is probably less 
familiar. It derives from Section 5 of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, which provides 
that: 

“The Congress shall have power to enforce 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article” Ii. e., of this Amendment]. 

Perhaps the best known examples of legis- 
lation enacted (in part) to enforce the Equal 
Protection Clause are the Civil Rights Stat- 
utes enacted during Reconstruction days, im- 

ing criminal penalties for violations of 
constitutional rights. A more recent exam- 
ple is Section 4(e) of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, conferring voting rights on certain 
citizens unable to read or understand Eng- 
lish? The Supreme Court took the occasion 
of its upholding Section 4(e) to define two 
kinds of legislation which Congress may 


maries and Text of State and Municipal 
Laws, pp. 363-66 (Sept. 1964). Washington 
is the only state whose highest court has 
ever invalidated a state fair housing statute, 
and its court acted by a 5 to 4 majority, 3 of 
the 5 judges ruling on grounds other than 
that the law infringed private rights. See 
O'Meara v. Washington State Bd. Against 
Discrimination, 58 Wash. 2d 793, 365 P. 2d 1 
(1961), cert, denied, 360 U.S. 839 (1962). 

e The Constitution, Fourteenth Amend- 


ment, Section 1, second sentence, third 
clause. 

1 Brown v, Board of Education, 347 US. 
483 (1954). 

$ Strauder v. West Virginia, 100 U.S. 303 
(1880). 


* Hernandez v. Texas, 347 U.S. 475 (1954). 

% White v. Crook, (M.D. Alabama 1966), 
251 F. Supp. 401. 

ü Nizon v. Herndon, 273 U.S. 536 (1927). 

12 The statutes appear in their present form 
in 18 U.S.C, 241, 242 and 243. Their initial en- 
actment and subsequent history are traced in 
the appendix of Justice Frankfurter’s opinion 
in Williams I, 241 U.S. 70 at 83 (1951). See 
also Ex Parte Virginia, 100 U.S. 339 (1879), 
upholding the constitutionality of the fore- 
runner of 18 U.S.C. 243. 

1379 Stat. 439 (42 U.S.C. 1973b (e)). 
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validly enact to enforce the Equal Protection 
Clause, one of which is of interest here.“ 

1. Federal legislation under the Equal Pro- 
tection Clause may be based on Congress’ 
determination to remove obstacles in the way 
of persons securing the equal benefits of gov- 
ernment. 

Section 4(e) of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 provides that no person educated in an 
accredited school in the United States, its 
territories, the District of Columbia or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in which the 
predominant classroom language was other 
than English shall be denied the right to 
vote because of his inability to read or under- 
stand English.“ The principal intended bene- 
ficiaries of the provision were the Spanish- 
speaking Puerto Rican citizens of New York, 
many of whom were prohibited from voting 
by State law.“ The Supreme Court held that 
Section 4(e) was a valid act of Congress be- 
cause the Fourteenth Amendment empowers 
Congress to remove obstacles in the way of 
persons’ securing the equal benefits of gov- 
ernment, and under the circumstances con- 
templated by this legislation—in particular, 
the situation of the Spanish-speaking Puerto 
Rican population of New York—a State's 
denial of the right to vote is such an ob- 
stacle. It hinders the disenfranchised from 
securing the equal benefits of government 
such as schools, public housing and law 
enforcement." 

Legislation prohibiting discrimination in 
housing on account of race, color, religion or 
national origin would also be sustainable on 
this basis, because such discrimination forces 
its victims to live in segregated areas, or 
“ghettoes,” and the benefits of government 
are less available in ghettoes. That fact can 
be amply documented. Children raised in 
ghettoes are more likely to go to inferior 
public schools“ Their parents are more 
likely to lack adequate public transportation 
facilities to commute to and from places of 
work, and so will miss employment oppor- 
tunities.” Local building and housing codes 
are not effectively enforced in ghettoes.* Fed- 
eral subsidies for private housing bypass 
ghettoes and go instead to the predominantly 
white suburbs.“ Freeways are typically routed 


“The other kind is Federal legislation to 
nullify or forbid State action which Congress 
considers invidiously discriminatory. See 
Katzenbach v. Morgan, 384 US. 641, 652-56. 
Since State action resulting in discrimina- 
tion in housing on account of race, color, 
religion or national origin would directly 
contravene the Fourteenth Amendment and 
so be invalid, Federal fair housing legislation 
to nullify or forbid it is not necessary. See 
Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U.S. 60. 

#79 Stat. 439 (42 U.S.C, 1973b (e)). 

See, e.g., CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 111, 
pt. 8, pp. 11061-11062, 11065-11066; vol. 111, 
pt. 12; p. 16240; Literacy Tests and Voter Re- 
quirements in Federal and State Elections, 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary on S. 480, S. 2750 and S. 
2979, 87th Cong., 2d Sess. 507-08 (1962). 

11 Katzenbach v. Morgan, 384 U.S. 641, 652- 
56 (1966). See also Cox, Constitutional Adju- 
dication and the Promotion of Human Rights, 
80 Harv. L. Rev. 91, 118-123 (1966). 

15 Racial Isolation in the Public Schools, 
Vol. 1 and 2, Report of the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, Washington, D.C., 1967. 

»“White House Aiding Urban Transit 
Programs to Make it Easier for Poor to Get 
to Jobs” by Robert B. Semple, Jr., New York 
Times, March 20, 1967, p. 17. 


“Law and Poverty 1965 by Patricia M. 
Wald, National Conference on Law and Pov- 
erty, Washington, D.C., June, 1965, pp. 12-20. 

* Housing, Report by the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, Vol. 4, Washington, D.C. 
1961; 

Racial Isolation in the Public Schools, Vol. 
1, Report by the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, Washington, D.C., 1967, pp. 20-25. 
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through ghettoes, disrupting neighborhoods 
and displacing families, because land there 
is cheaper and the inhabitants less able to 
organize politically to oppose them.” Hospital 
facilities are less available in ghettoes.* Most 
significantly of all, law enforcement is least 
effective in the ghetto, although it is there 
that it is needed most.* 

2. Federal legislation under the Equal 
Protection Clause may also be based on a 
desire to correct the evil effects of past un- 
constitutionally discriminatory government 
action. 

There is a second basis under the Four- 
teenth Amendment to support fair housing 
legislation, which the Court did not need to 
consider in its decision upholding the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. Section 5 of the Amend- 
ment authorizes Congress to enforce its 
provisions, one of which is the Equal Protec- 
tion Clause. Enforcement, in the legal sense, 
traditionally includes both the prevention 
of violations and the punishment = and the 
correction of the effects * of past violations. 
It follows that if the States in the past denied 
to persons within their jurisdictions the 
equal protection of the laws, and if the 
effects of their denials are still present, Con- 
gress possesses the power to correct those 
effects. By similar reasoning, the Fifth 
Amendment, which imposes equal-protection 
obligations on the Federal Government 
similar to those which the Fourteenth 
Amendment imposes on the States,” grants 
Congress the power to correct the enduring 
effects of any past denials of equal protection 
by the Federal Government. 

Such denials of equal protection by the 
States, and by the Federal Government, were 
in fact numerous, and their effects in hous- 
ing are still with us. The States and their 
local subdivisions enacted zoning laws deny- 
ing Negroes and other minority groups the 
right to live in white neighborhoods until 
the Supreme Court put a stop to the practice 
in 1917." Local ordinances with the same 
effect, although operating more deviously 
in an attempt to avoid the Supreme Court's 
prohibition, were still being enacted and 
struck down by the courts as late as 1930.” 
During these years there also came into use 
privately drawn racially restrictive covenants 
in deeds, which “ran with the land” and 
bound successive owners irrespective of their 
personal inclinations. Such covenants quickly 
became the major weapon for keeping 
minorities out of good housing,” and they 
were fully honored by State and lower Fed- 
eral courts * until the Supreme Court ruled 
in 1948 that they could not constitutionally 


= Dark Ghetto by Kenneth B. Clark, 
Harper and Roe, New York, 1965, pp. 154- 
182. 

* Violence in the City—An End or a Be- 
ginning, Report by the Governor's Commis- 
sion on the Los Angeles Riots, 1965, pp. 73-74. 

* The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, 
Report by the Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 1967, pp. 60-63. 

Dark Ghetto by Kenneth B. Clark, Harper 
and Roe, New York, 1967, pp. 81-97. 

Manchild in the Promised Land by Claude 
Brown, McMillian co., New York, 1965, pp. 
30-32, 160-180. 

= See, e.g., 18 U.S.C. 241-43, 

See e.g., 42 U.S.C. 1983-85. 

* Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 497 (1954). 

= Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U.S. 60 (1917). 

See Harmon v. Tyler, 273 U.S. 668 (1927), 
reversing 158 La. 439, 104 So. 200; City of 
Richmond v. Deans, 281 U.S. 704 (1930), 
affirming 34 F. 2d 712 (4th Cir.). 

Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, 
349-50, 662-27 (1944). 

a The courts of 19 states expressly upheld 
such covenants. The only state court 
recorded as denying their validity was a dis- 
trict court in Pennsylvania. See 3 A.L.R. 2d 
466, 474-77 (1949). 
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be enforced by injunction * and in 1953 that 
they could not be enforced by awards of 
damages either. 

Throughout this period, and even some- 
what after the Supreme Court's 1948 ruling, 
the Federal Housing Administration actively 
encouraged the use of racially restrictive 
covenants, in most cases flatly refusing to 
grant its mortgage insurance or guarantees 
unless the covenants were included in the 
deeds concerned.“ This Federal discrimina- 
tory action had a substantial impact: 

“FHA’s espousal of the racial restrictive 
covenant helped spread it throughout the 
country. The private builder who had never 
thought of using it was obliged to adopt 
it as a condition for obtaining FHA insur- 
ance. * * > 

“FHA succeeded in modifying legal prac- 
tice so that the common form of deed in- 
cluded the racial covenant. Builders every- 
where became the conduits of bigotry. 

“The evil that FHA did was of peculiarly 
enduring character. Thousands of racially 
segregated neighborhoods were built, mil- 
lions of people re-assorted on the basis of 
race, color, or class, the differences built in, 
in neighborhoods from coast to coast.“ * 

At the same time, the Federal and State 
governments were cooperating to enforce seg- 
regation in public housing. Lower federal 
courts approved such efforts as late as 1941,” 
and although thereafter the courts, when 
they had the opportunity, invalidated them, 
efforts to keep public housing ted 
were continuing in the North until at least 
1955 ** and in Kentucky, Missouri and Ten- 
nessee until at least 1961. 

These efforts to place Negroes in separate 
neighborhoods were especially successful be- 
cause they occurred during the period of the 
greatest Negro migration out of the South 
into Northern cities. Whereas only 10 per 
cent of the Nation’s Negroes lived outside 
the South in 1910, 32 percent did so by 1950 
and 40 percent by 1960.” 

Throughout these years the Federal and 
State governments were also active in pro- 
moting segregation in areas other than hous- 
ing, such as schools and the armed forces. 
That activity, too, contributed to housing 
segregation, because it educated the white 
public to the myth that any kind of close 
association with Negroes was debasing and to 
be avoided.” 

In May of 1967, the Supreme Court affirmed 
a finding of California’s highest court “ that 
a recent amendment to the State constitu- 
tion known as Proposition 14 had “involved 
the State in private racial discrimination 
to an unconstitutional degree.” The “right” 
to discriminate, the Supreme Court found, 
had been “embodied in the States basic 


a Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1; Hurd v. 
Hodge, 334 U.S. 24. 

3 Barrows v. Jackson, 346 U.S. 249. 

„See U.S.F.H.A., Underwriting Manual 
(1938), paragraphs 980 (3) g. 935, 937 and 951. 
These provisions stayed in effect until 1947, 
see U.S.F.H.A., Underwriting Manual (1947), 
Preface, p. VI. Even thereafter FHA continued 
to deny mortgage insurance or guarantees if 
the neighborhood was or threatened to be- 
come integrated, see Abrams, Forbidden 
Neighbors 233 (1955), and Weaver, The 
Negro Ghetto 71-73 (1948). 

= Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors 234-36 
(1955). 

„* See Favors v. Randall, 40 F. Supp. 743 
(E.D. Pa. 1941). 

See Detroit Housing Commission v. Lewis, 
226 F. 2d 180. 

The United States Commission on Civil 
Rights, The Fifty States Report 173, 329, 591 
(1961). 

2 McEntire, Residence and Race 9-11 
(1960); Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1966, Table 26, p. 27. 

% McEntire, Residence and Race 87 (1960). 

“ Mulkey v. Reitman, 64 Cal. 2d 529, 413 P. 
2d 825 (1966). 
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charter.” € Although the kind of prohibited 
State action exemplified by the California 
constitution amendment has been invali- 
dated by the courts, the case illustrates that 
State-supported efforts to further segregated 
housing patterns are not entirely a problem 
of the distant past. 

3. Federal legislation to enforce the Equal 
Protection Clause may deal with private con- 
duct as well as State action. 

It is no objection of its validity that the 
Federal Fair Housing Act would prohibit 
private acts of discrimination in housing 
as well as discrimination by State or local 
governments. The supposed objection arises 
from a false analogy between judicial en- 
forcement and congressional enforcement of 
the Equal Protection Clause. The power of 
a court to enforce the Clause arises directly 
from the Clause itself, which speaks only 
of what states are forbidden to do (“No State 
shall .. deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws“) 
Hence, courts enforcing the Clause can only 
forbid action by States or their local subdivi- 
sions.“ But the power of Congress to enforce 
the Clause arises from another section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, Section 5, which 
reads: 

“The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article” [i. e., of this Amendment]. 

Section 5 grants a legislative power, and 
legislative powers are exercisable in ac- 
cordance with the Necessary and Proper 
Clause,“ which by its terms grants Congress 
the power: “To make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into 
Execution ... all ... Powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States. 

The scope of the Necessary and Proper 
Clause has been settled at least since Chief 
Justice Marshall formulated it in 1819 in 
the landmark case of McCullouch v. Mary- 
land: 

“Let the end be legitimate, let it be within 
the scope of the Constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly 
adapted to that end, which are not pro- 
hibited, but consist with the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution, are constitutional.” 

The purpose, or “end,” of the Federal 
Fair Housing Act is to remove the walls of 
discrimination which enclose minority 
groups in ghettoes, so that they may live 
wherever their means permit and be better 
able to secure the equal benefits of gov- 
ernment and the other rewards of life. Pro- 
hibiting private as well as government acts 
of discrimination in housing is undoubtedly 
a “means which are appropriate” and 
“plainly adapted to that end.” Indeed, it 
is difficult to conceive of any legislative 
approach to the desired end which would 
not include as one of its means the pro- 
hibition of private discrimination in hous- 
ing. And that prohibiting private acts of 
discrimination is not “prohibited, but con- 
sist[s] with the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution,” has already been demonstrated. 
The courts have held that it does no un- 
constitutionally impair rights of contract, 
deprive persons of liberty or property with- 
out due process of law, take property with- 
out just compensation or otherwise in- 
fringe constitutional rights. 


Reit man v. Mulkey, 337 U.S. 369, 377 
(1967). 

“The Constitution, Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, Section 1, second sentence, third 
clause. 

“See cases cited in notes 7 to 11, supra. 

© Katzenbach v. Morgan, 384 U.S. 641, 648- 
51 (1966); United States v. Guest, 383 U.S. 
745, 762, 782-84 (1966). 

“The Constitution, Article I, Section 8, 
Clause 18. 

4 Wheat. 1, (1819). 

See text at notes 18 to 25, supra. 
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Even if individual acts of discrimination, 
taken alone, would not have the effect of 
deterring Negroes from acquiring property 
where they choose, Congress could well con- 
clude that numerous individual refusals to 
sell or rent to Negroes have combined effec- 
tively to bar them from whole communities. 
Congress has the power to regulate individ- 
ual instances of discrimination which lack 
significance when taken in isolation, if, cu- 
mulatively, their regulation is appropriate to 
effectuate a constitutional objective.“ 

It is acknowledged that a few early deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, notably the 
Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883), have 
narrowly interpreted the power of Congress 
under Section 5 of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Under these decisions, Congress’ law- 
making authority is confined to the adoption 
of “appropriate legislation for correcting the 
effects of ... prohibited State laws and 
State acts. Congress“ Fourteenth 
Amendment power, under this view, is re- 
duced to the same scope as that of the judi- 
ciary—the power to redress the effect of un- 
constitutional State action through “‘correc- 
tive legislation.” 4 

The Civil Rights Cases have never been ex- 
pressly overruled, but the Court's reasoning 
in that decision has been repeatedly ques- 
tioned,” and recent decisions have virtually 
destroyed the force of the rule laid down in 
the 1883 decision.™ 

Discussing the Civil Rights Cases in his 
partial dissent in United States v. Guest,™ 
Justice Brennan, after stating the old rule 
regarding the scope of Congressional power, 
said: 

“I do not accept—and a majority of the 
Court today rejects—this interpretation of 
Section 5.” 

Justice Brennan pointed to the recent de- 
cision of the Court in South Carolina v. 
Katzenbach,™ involving congressional power 
under Section 2 of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
where the Court held that “the basic test” 
of the validity of an exercise of congressional 
power was that formulated in McCulloch v. 
Maryland.“ Noting that Section 5 of the 
Fourteenth Amendment and Section 2 of the 
Fifteenth employ “virtually the same” lan- 
guage, Justice Brennan felt that the reach 
of congressional authority under both en- 
abling clauses should be the same: 

“Viewed in its proper perspective, Section 
5 of the Fourteenth Amendment appears as 
a positive grant of legislative power, author- 
izing Congress to exercise its discretion in 
fashioning remedies to achieve civil and po- 
litical equality for all citizens.” © 

In similar language, the Court has since 
broadly defined the scope of Section 5 in up- 
holding congressional action finding and de- 
claring the existence of a denial of equal 
protection, and legislating against that 
denial. 


“a Wickard v. Filburn, 317 U.S. 111, 127-28 
(1942); NLRB v. Fainblatt, 306 U.S. 601, 606- 
07 (1939). 

® 109 U.S. 3, at 11. 

% See, e.g., Frantz, Congressional Power to 
Enforce the Fourteenth Amendment Against 
Private Acts, 73 Yale L. J. 1353 (1964); Harris, 
The Quest for Equality (1960). C/. United 
States v. Price, 383 U.S. 787, 807 (appendix); 
Bell v. Maryland, 378 U.S. 226, 289-305 (1964) 
(concurring opinion of Mr. Justice Gold- 
berg.) 

ï Katzenbach v. Morgan, 384 U.S. 641 
(1966); South Carolina v. Katzenbach, 383 
U.S. 301 (1966); United States v. Guest, 383 
U.S. 745, 762, 782-86 (1966) (concurring opin- 
ion of Mr. Justice Clark, and partial dissent 
of Mr. Justice Brennan). 

52 383 U.S. 745, 782 (1966). 

53 383 U.S. 301 (1966). 

“17 U.S. (4 Wheat.) 316 (1819). See pp. 
16-17 supra. 

= 383 U.S. at 784. 

% Katzenbach v. Morgan, 384 US. 
(1966). See pp. 6-7, 16-17, supra. 
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Although the opinion of the Court in the 
Guest case did not deal directly with the 
question, six of the Justices, three in each of 
two separate opinions, stated their belief that 
Section 5 of the Fourteenth Amendment em- 
powered Congress to pass laws to prevent 
interference with Fourteenth Amendment 
rights—even when the interference is accom- 
plished wholly without state action. Justice 
Clark, in a concurring opinion, said: 

“There now can be no doubt that the 
specific language of Sec. 5 empowers the 
Congress to enact laws punishing all con- 
spiracies—with or without state action—that 
interference with Fourteenth Amendment 
rights.” 57 

And Justice Brennan wrote: 

“Section 5 authorizes Congress to make 
laws that it concludes are reasonably neces- 
sary to protect a right created by and aris- 
ing under the Amendment; and Congress is 
thus fully empowered to determine that 
punishment of private conspiracies interfer- 
ing with the exercise of such a right is nec- 
essary to its full protection.“ * 

By the same reasoning, Congress has the 
power, under Section 5, to pass laws prohibit- 
ing private discrimination in the housing 
market, if it concludes that such laws would 
provide a “remedy to achieve civil and politi- 
cal equality for all citizens.” ” 


B. The commerce clause 


Housing is one of America’s principal in- 
dustries. In 1965, it contributed $27.6 billion 
to the economy,” considerably more, for 
example, than the $19.9 billion contributed 
that same year by all American agriculture, 
forestry and fisheries combined." The largest 
single investment most Americans have is 
their home. 

A large portion of housing materials is 
shipped in interstate commerce. Forty-one 
million tons of lumber and finished wood 
stock were shipped in the United States in 
1963.“ Forty-three per cent of this material 
was shipped 500 miles or more.“ Nine mil- 
lion tons of millwork and wood products 
were shipped in 1963 and 51 percent of it 
traveled 500 miles or more.“ Seven per cent 
of all the brick that was shipped traveled 500 
miles or more.“ In NLRB v. Denver Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council,“ the 
Supreme Court held that the NLRB had jur- 
isdiction under the Commerce Clause over a 
dispute in the building trades because the 
disagreement might have prevented build- 
ing materials from crossing state lines. 

Much of the financing of housing crosses 
state lines. In 1960, 2.4 million out of a total 
of 14.5 million one-family occupant-owned 
dwellings subject to mortgages were located 
in a State other than that of the mortgage 
lender.“ The proportion was only slightly 
less for multiple dwellings.“ More than half 
of the residential mortgages held by insur- 
ance companies in 1960 were on property in 
a State other than that in which the com- 
pany was domiciled.” Almost 40 percent of 


383 U.S. 745, 762. 

Id., at 782. 

w Id., at 784. 

® Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1966 Table 454, p. 322. 

Id., Table 451, p. 320. 

"1963 Census of Transportation, Com- 
modity Transportation Survey, Shipper 
Series, Lumber and Wood Products, Except 
Furniture (Group II). Preliminary Report, 
Table 5, p. 7. 

6 Ibid. 

bid. 

% Id. Clay and Glass Products (Group 13), 
Preliminary Report, Table 5, p. 8. 

® 341 U.S. 675, 684 (1951). 

% 1960 Census of Housing, Volume V. Part 
I, Residential Finance-Homeowner Proper- 
ties, 

6s 1960 Housing Census, supra, Part II, 
Residential Finance-Rental Properties. 

» Ibid. 
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all the nonfarm mortgages on property lo- 
cated in California were given to secure loans 
the funds for which came from outside the 
State.” 

Each year one family out of every thirty in 
the population moves its place of residence 
to a different State. n 

The meaning of these statistics was illus- 
trated by the testimony last year of Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Levitt to Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
House Judiciary Committee. Mr. Levitt is the 
President of Levitt & Sons, Inc, a major 
builder of homes, and is a supporter of fair 
housing legislation. He testified: 

“Perhaps 80 percent of the materials that 
go into our houses come from across state 
lines.” 

“With the possible exception of the New 
York Community that we are building now, 
every other community in which we build 
receives its financing from a state other than 
the one in which it is located.” 

“75 to 80 percent” of Levitt & Sons’ ad- 
vertising is interstate. 

“Out-of-State purchasers [of our housing] 
run from about 35 to 40 percent, on the low 
side, to some 70 percent, on the high side.” 

Discrimination in housing affects this in- 
terstate commerce in several ways. The con- 
finement of Negroes and other minority 
groups to older homes in ghettoes restricts 
the number of new homes which are built 
and consequently reduces the amount of 
building materials and residential financing 
which moves across state lines. Negroes, es- 
pecially those in the professions or in busi- 
ness, are less likely to change their place of 
residence to another state when housing 
discrimination would force them to move 
their families into ghettos,“ the result is 
both to reduce the interstate movement of 
individuals and to hinder the efficient alloca- 
tion of labor among the interstate com- 
ponents of the economy. 

The Commerce Clause grants Congress 
plenary power to protect interstate com- 
merce from adverse effects such as these.” 
The power is not restricted to goods or per- 
sons in transit. It extends to all activities 
which affect interstate commerce, even if 
the goods or persons engaged in the activities 
are not then, or may never be, traveling in 
commerce.” The power exists even when the 
effects upon which it is based are minor, or 
when taken individually, they would be in- 
significant. It is sufficient if the effects, taken 
as a whole, are present in measurable 


Leo Grebler, “California's Dependence on 
Capital Imports for Mortgage Investment,” 
California Management Review, Spring 1963, 
Vol. V. No. 3, page 47, at 48-49. 

n United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Americans at Mid- 
Decade, Series P23, No. 16, January 1966, 
pp. 4-7, 17-18. 

i Hearings before Subcommittee No. 5 of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, House of 
Representatives, 89th Cong., 2d Sess. 1535-38 
(May 4 through May 25, 1966). 

™ See Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilem- 
ma 349-50. 

™ See Katzenbach v. McClung, 379 U.S. 294, 
300 (1964). The armed forces also encounter 
difficulties from off-base segregation in trans- 
ferring servicemen from one state to another. 
President’s Committee on Equal Opportunity 
in the Armed Forces, Initial Report, Equality 
of Treatment and Opportunity of Negro Mili- 
tary Personnel Stationed within the United 
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% The Constitution, Article 1, Section 8, 
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% Katzenbach v. McClung, 379 U.S. 294 
(1964); Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat 1, 189-92 
(1824). 

™ Katzenbach v. McClung, supra, 379 U.S. 
at 302, Labor Board v. Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., 301 U.S. 1, 34-36. 
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amounts.” And it does not matter that when 
Congress exercises its power under the Com- 
merce Clause, its motives are not solely to 
protect commerce. It can as validly act for 
moral reasons.” 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this resolution and this 
bill not because it represents the last 
answer to the problems of discrimina- 
tion nor because it is the perfect response 
to the inequities it seeks to correct. I 
harbor no such illusions. I will vote 
for this legislation before us today be- 
cause, despite its several imperfections, 
it will make a law both sound and just— 
and an extremely important and worthy 
addition to the body of civil rights leg- 
islation adopted by the Congress in 1957, 
1960, 1964, and 1965. 

Clearly title VIII, dealing with fair 
housing, is the most controversial por- 
tion of this legislation, yet it is a subject 
which was thoroughly debated by this 
body in the recent past. In 1966 a fair 
housing compromise provision passed 
the House, but died quietly in the Senate. 
During that debate many of you sup- 
ported my efforts to substitute, for the 
weaker amendment which was eventu- 
ally adopted, more comprehensive lan- 
guage which would have outlawed dis- 
crimination in all sales, including owner- 
occupied, single-family dwellings. 

At the time I stated that a man’s home 
is indeed his castle, but when he leaves 
it and offers it for sale, it cannot be con- 
tended that in his absence it continues 
to be his castle. I have heard or read 
nothing since that would lead me to 
believe otherwise. With regard to rental 
property, my 1966 amendment would 
have provided only three exceptions: 
charitable, fraternal, or religious homes, 
the so-called Mrs. Murphy’s boarding 
house, and multiunit dwellings of up to 
four units where the owner occupies one 
of those four units. My purpose in recit- 
ing this history is to point out that if 
given a similar opportunity today many 
Members here would again support the 
substitution of stronger language for the 
open housing provision now pending be- 
fore us. 

Yet I am convinced from a careful 
reading of the debate in the other body 
on this legislation that the Senate at 
the present time would oppose any effort 
on our part to strengthen this provision. 
So many of us find ourselves faced with 
the imperfect choice of accepting this 
provision or no provision at all during 
this session of Congress. While I would 
prefer a ban on discrimination in the 
sale of all housing, I will vote today for 
the more limited coverage which excludes 
single-family house sales and rentals by 


™ Wickard v. Filburn, 317 U.S. 111, 125 
(1942); Mabee v. White Plains Publishing Co., 
327 U.S. 178 (1946); United States v. Wright- 
wood Dairy Company, 315 U.S. 110 (1942). 

Heart of Atlanta Motel v United States, 
379 U.S. 241 (1964). 
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an owner who acts without the assistance 
of any real estate broker, agent, or sales- 


man. 


Fourteen States and the District of 
Columbia already have laws more com- 
prehensive in their coverage than title 
VIII currently before us. Twenty-two 
States have coverage approximately 
equal to what is called for in this legisla- 
tion. In addition, many municipalities 
have acted on their own to adopt open 
occupancy ordinances where the States 
navo to date failed to adopt fair housing 
aws. 

Now it is our turn to respond not to 
any criminal act or to the civil disorder 
of the moment, although this legislation 
has something to say about this prob- 
lem—but rather to the continuing 
trauma of discrimination which affronts 
the dignity of man. How bitter it must be 
to find that although your bank balance 
is ample, your credit rating is good, your 
character above reproach, you may not 
improve your family’s housing because 
your skin is not white. For this reason it 
is urgent for our Nation that effective 
open housing legislation such as this be- 
comes the law of the land without fur- 
ther delay. In so doing we will have taken 
another important step toward the 
promised land of freedom and social jus- 
tice for not just some but for all our 
citizens. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
time of painful divisions within our 
ranks, and they are not partisan divi- 
sions but they are divisions between sin-- 
cere men of conviction. We are told that 
we should reject the Senate bill because 
it is not perfectly drafted. Admittedly iy 
could be improved. We are told it con- 
— things it should not. Admittedly it 

oes. 

We are told legislative procedure re- 
quires us to send this bill to conference. 
I say to the Members the Senate bill, 
after careful study of our best experts 
and my study, is acceptable to me. It is a 
sound piece of legislation and essential. 
Our legislative procedure is to serve us, 
not inexorably to shackle us to failure 
and ineffectuality. 

We must not today be swept by the 
emotional tides of the hour. Martin 
Luther King in one of his last writings 
said: 

Violence is not only immoral and repug- 
nant, it is pragmatically barren. 


Some would be guided to vote for bad 
legislation because of the cruel pathos 
of the assassination. That is wrong. 
Others would be guided to vote against 
good legislation because of the senseless 
rioting in our streets. That is equally 
wrong. 

In my considered judgment, if this bill 
goes to conference, it will be jeopardized. 
That is enough. Open housing legislation 
should be passed. In fairness, it is long 
overdue. I implore my colleagues to resist 
the temptation to react to the passion 
of the moment. Our solemn responsibility 
impels us to rise above the passions of 
the hour, and that means we must ac- 
cept the Senate bill without sending it to 
conference. We must do so not because 
of riots or assassinations or threatened 
upheavals, but simply because it is right. 
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OPEN HOUSING: THE HOUR OF DECISION 


Americans, as a nation and a people, 
are just now awakening to the terrifying 
impact of a nation in crisis. Confronted 
by internal dissension at home and ex- 
ternal threats abroad, we—the most 
powerful nation and people in history— 
toss and turn with the tides of social 
discontent, seethe with the injustice of 
hope denied, and grope with the burden 
of a war unwon. In the year just passed, 
we saw added to the conflict abroad a 
deep and distressing scar at home as our 
cities—one after another—erupted in 
the turmoil of crisis. 

For America, this is the hour of de- 
cision. 

We look inwardly during this hour, 
deep into the recesses of our con- 
science— 

Searching to face squarely an issue 
which has gnawed at the vitals of our 
Nation for over a century; 

Wondering how best to extend to all 
Americans the rights of liberty and 
equality envisioned in the “American 
dream”; and 

Hoping in the end to perpetuate and 
better our democracy which has been a 
beacon of inspiration to the world for 
almost 200 years. 

To perpetuate and better our democ- 
racy, some would close a lid tightly on 
a simmering cauldron of racial problems 
and call that law and order while others 
would fan the flames of racial strife and 
thereby destroy the hope and vision in 
the “American dream.” We cannot do 
either. Our hope and vision are broader. 

We must search to create a new Amer- 
ica which continues to build the hope of 
the past into the reality of the future. 
We must assure all people everywhere 
that our heritage and tradition are not 
hitching posts to the past, but stepping- 
stones to the future. We must resolve the 
issue before us and call that justice. 

Some earnestly anticipate this hour of 
decision; others do not. In any event, for 
most Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, there will be a burden lifted 
when this hour and this decision pass 
from us. Whether for or against the 
proposition of the hour, the time has 
come and now is when each Member 
of the House of Representatives must 
face his own hour of decision on this 
issue. 

The issue is open housing“ 

An issue surrounded by conflicting 
convictions and differing principles; and 

An issue which causes reasonable men 
to differ honestly. 

In countless communities throughout 
our country, marchers and picketers and 
sit-in demonstrators have fought for 
“open housing.” And countless city coun- 
cils, county boards and State legislatures 
have grappled with open housing.” And 
countless citizens in all walks of life— 
housewives and farmers, businessmen 
and teachers, laborers and lawyers—have 
discussed the merits of “open housing.” 
The issue itself was on another occasion 
before the House of Representatives. And 
now, after all this, the issue once again 
comes before us, for resolution. 

It comes in the same way it came be- 
fore city councils and county boards and 
State legislatures, dividing reasonable 
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men on basic convictions and funda- 
mental principles. With turbulent cross- 
currents of opinion on this issue, Mem- 
bers rightfully hesitate to express their 
views without first examining the full 
scope and broadest ramifications of the 
issue. Our consciences and the integrity 
of the House of Representatives demand 
such an examination before determining 
our course of action. I speak out with 
the full awareness that other Members 
with whom I often agree will not agree 
with my position on this issue. I find it 
imperative to support the Senate version 
of the civil rights bill of 1968. 

The situation confronting us poses 
only two realistic alternatives. We may 
either accept the Senate version of the 
civil rights bill or send the bill to confer- 
ence committee for resolution of House 
and Senate differences on the bill. I must 
candidly admit that there are good and 
considered reasons for pursuing either of 
these two courses. 

Some would send the bill to conference 
because of a firm desire to fulfill legisla- 
tive precedent through resolving House 
and Senate differences on a bill which 
passed the two Houses in considerably 
different forms. Others would send the 
bill to conference to perfect weaknesses 
in the legislation. And obviously others 
would send the bill to conference to bury 
it in a parliamentary jungle from 
which it could not be resurrected. In dis- 
cussing the merits of this legislation, I 
wish to respond to those who want to 
fulfill legislative precedent and also to 
perfect weaknesses in the legislation. 

For those who believe that legislative 
precedent demands sending this bill to 
conference, I would remind them that on 
two previous occasions, in 1960 and 1964, 
the House of Representatives accepted, 
without further consideration, Senate 
versions of civil rights bills. 

For those who believe this legislation 
needs to be perfected, few would disagree. 
The bill is not perfect in every detail, 
but neither is any piece of legislation. 

Objections are raised because title I 
of the Senate version covers the legisla- 
tion in H.R. 2516 and H.R. 421 as ap- 
proved by the House in 1967. There is 
considerable feeling, however, that H.R. 
2516 and H.R. 421 should be combined. 
In fact Republican members of the 
Judiciary Committee expressed this view 
in committee reports on each of these 
bills. I personally commend the other 
body for combining these two ideas in 
the same piece of legislation. 

Objections are raised because the bill 
has a declaration of rights for American 
Indians. I personally wonder how there 
can be opposition to a declaration of 
rights for American Indians when our 
own colleague, the gentleman from South 
Dakota, Ben REIFEL, the only American 
Indian now serving in Congress—openly 
and enthusiastically supports the Indian 
bill of rights. 

Objections are raised about the por- 
tions of the bill pertaining to firearms 
control. I am here constrained to sup- 
port the view of Senator Roman Hruska, 
of Nebraska, who as author of this por- 
tion of the bill advises that major sports- 
men’s groups endorse the firearms provi- 
sions. 

Objections come from those who be- 
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lieve that previous civil rights bills have 
not really been constructive contribu- 
tions to the extension of liberty and 
equality for all and that we now experi- 
ence more civil rights difficulties than 
before. May I simply say in response 
that thousands of Negro Americans are 
now voting because of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, and, because of other civil 
rights acts, millions of Negro Americans 
are now enjoying pleasures previously 
denied them. 

We are at a critical juncture in our 
Nation’s history which does not allow us 
the luxury of additional and painstaking 
consideration of this legislation. On 
other issues and at other times in our 
history, we could vote to send legislation 
to conference committee to satisfy legis- 
lative precedent and to perfect the leg- 
islation. But at this time and on this day 
and in this place we do not have this 
luxury of choice. 

Certainly the issue can be avoided or 
it can be postponed. Should we decide to 
avoid or postpone, however, the issue 
will only return to face us again. The 
reason it will come again is very simple: 
More and more Americans are demand- 
ing open housing legislation. 

Indeed the total number of persons 
now living in State or local government 
jurisdictions with open housing laws is 
in excess of 118.2 million. Percentage- 
wise this means that roughly 60 perent 
of all Americans live within governmen- 
tal jurisdictions possessing open housing 
laws. My own State of New York, and 
most other industrialized States, have 
stronger open housing laws than the 
Senate version of this bill. It is time for 
us to recognize the mood of the Ameri- 
can public and to support this long- 
awaited extension of liberty and equal- 
ity in the field of open housing. 

I am personally satisfied that this leg- 
islation meets minimum requirements of 
technical craftsmanship, though far 
from perfect. And I know that there is 
sound and wise precedent for not send- 
ing it to conference committee. I have 
long been on record in support of open 
housing. I will join my Republican col- 
leagues who have announced they will 
vote to accept the Senate version of the 
civil rights bill of 1968. 

This is April 1968. Less than a year has 
passed since the long, hot summer of 
1967. Less than one-fourth of a year re- 
mains before the summer of 1968. 

In the South and in the North, a cen- 
tury’s torrential undercurrent of tension 
between black and white continues to 
erupt in a vicious violence which threat- 
ens to destroy our commitment to the 
“American dream” of extending liberty 
and equality to all Americans regardless 
of race, color, or creed. The perilous 
paradox of greater equality for some and 
lesser equality for others, more liberty 
for some and lesser liberty for others 
causes expedient shifts from the ballot 
to the bullet. No democracy can long 
tolerate shifts from the ballot to the bul- 
let without soon ripping the seams of 
democracy’s strength. The key to democ- 
racy’s strength is the ballot, and when 
that fails, democracy fails. The under- 
current of tension can only be resolved, 
and the key to democracy’s strength pre- 
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served, when every American feels, 
senses, and knows that he has the same 
stake in the “American dream” as every 
other American. 

How we vote in this body on this is- 
sue—whether we accept the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill or send the bill to con- 
ference—will be interpreted—rightly or 
wrongly—as a vote for or against the ex- 
tension of liberty and equality. “Open 
housing” is a key symbol in the civil 
rights movement. The demonstrated de- 
sire for equal access to housing requires 
that our decision on this issue be respon- 
sible to both the substance and the sym- 
bol of the legislation. Substantively, this 
is a reasonably good bill. Symbolically, 
this is an overwhelmingly important bill. 
For, on this bill—whether we vote to 
accept the Senate version of the bill or 
to send the bill to conference—we will be 
voting for or against a key symbol in the 
civil rights movement. 

Many impressive documents chart the 
history of man’s groping for liberty and 
equality. Common to each of them is a 
similar substance and a common symbol. 
Whether the Magna Carta or the Dec- 
laration of Independence or the Con- 
stitution or the Emanicipation Procla- 
mation, the outstanding features of each 
are the substance and symbol of human 
freedom. The gradual and evolutionary 
movement in history towards liberty and 
equality has been slow but sure, almost 
like a glacial movement passing over a 
continent. But as a glacial movement 
is not stopped in its slow sweep across 
a continent, so has the movement to- 
wards liberty and equality never been 
reversed, when considered in the age- 
less sweep of history. 

On June 15, 1215, at Runnymeade 
on the Thames, King John reluctantly 
granted to rebellious barons a charter 
which read in part that “we will not 
deny to any man, either justice or right.” 
This, the Magna Carta, became the sub- 
stantive and symbolic cornerstone of our 
legal heritage, claiming as its direct de- 
scendants the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. 

On July 4, 1776, in Philadelphia, the 
second Continental Congress declared 
that “all men are created equal.” This, 
the Declaration of Independence, be- 
came the substantive and symbolic hall- 
mark of our American commitment to 
human freedom. 

On September 17, 1787, in Philadel- 
phia, Benjamin Franklin fittingly re- 
marked that he had “the happiness to 
know that it is a rising and not a setting 
sun” which he saw embellished in the 
Constitution. The Founding Fathers at 
the Constitutional Convention wrote the 
best substantive and symbolic political 
process ever devised for extending liber- 
ty and equality to all. From that day to 
this very moment, the rights embodied 
in the “American dream” have grad- 
ually been extended and enlarged 
through the ever “rising sun” of our 
Constitution. 

On January 1, 1863, in Washington 
Abraham Lincoln wrote in the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation that all persons 
held as slaves “shall be then thence- 
forward, and forever free.” For Negro 
Americans, this proclamation became the 
substantive and symbolic turning point 
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in achieving freedom from human bond- 
age. 

So reads the history of man’s con- 
tinual striving for liberty and equality. A 
history stained by blood, sweat and tears, 
but a history which has not been stopped 
in its gradual, substantive and symbolic 
progression toward liberty and equality 
for all men. 

In more recent years we have seen a 
rapid acceleration of the pace toward 
liberty and equality as the U.S. Congress 
has approved four further extensions of 
human freedom in the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1957, 1960, 1964, and the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. On these pieces of 
legislation, as indeed on the one before 
us now, the House of Representatives 
seriously sought to produce meaningful 
legislation which would be in keeping 
with the great history of extending the 
rights of liberty and equality to all men. 

During those legislative battles, dis- 
turbed as they were by conflicting con- 
victions on principle, I am proud of my 
party’s record—the party of Lincoln 
which recorded overwhelming support 
for these landmark legislative acts. The 
Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 1960, and 1964 
received the support of 90 percent, 91 
percent, and 80 percent of House Repub- 
licans. And 82 percent supported the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, giving Repub- 
licans in the House of Representatives an 
overall support average of 85 percent for 
our four most recent Civil Rights Acts, 
a much higher percentage of support 
than that given by the other party. 

I believe the civil rights legislation be- 
fore us now merits the same high degree 
of support from my Republican col- 
leagues which we gave to four previous 
Civil Rights Acts. 

The history of the racial problem in 
America is long, calling forth memorable 
leaders and places and events. 

Leaders like Abraham Lincoln, a 
founding father of the Republican Party, 
who called our Nation forth to lead the 
fight for human freedom. 

Places like Bull Run, Vicksburg, At- 
lanta, Appomattox, and Gettysburg 
which record the history of a nation 
stripped of her unity because of racial 
conflict. 

Events like the signing of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation and the passage 
of the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments 
which put our Nation officially on record 
in support of liberty and equality for all 
Americans. 

While the history of the problem is 
long, the heart of the problem is simple. 
What these leaders, places and events 
stood for a century ago remain the hall- 
mark of new leaders, new places, and 
new events today. That hallmark is the 
extension of liberty and equality to all 
Americans that this Nation might ex- 
perience a new surge of freedom which 
will mend our Nation’s racial wounds. 

Unless and until our Nation resolves 
the racial conflict, and the urban crisis, 
the historical momentum which has pro- 
pelled us to a pinnacle of self-esteem and 
leadership in the world will be retarded. 
Neither the conflict nor the crisis can be 
resolved without a vigorous commitment 
to extending liberty and equality for all. 
Such a commitment will require a broad 
vision of a new America— 
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A new America which continues to 
build the hope of the past into the reality 
of the future; 

A new America which continues to 
make our heritage and tradition stepping 
stones to the future. 

This is our hour of decision. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. LATTA). 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, this is a sad 
day in the history of our young Republic. 
We are being forced to act in haste and 
without regard to regular and ordinary 
procedures on important and far-reach- 
ing legislation and to do so in such a 
tense, emotional atmosphere that it is 
necessary to station troops throughout 
and around this Capitol Building. Not 
only are troops stationed around this 
Capitol Building, but thousands are still 
on duty on the streets of this city. Fires 
are still smouldering in this and in most 
of the other 115 cities where violence has 
erupted and arson, murder, and looting 
occurred. Curfews are still in effect. 
Many people fear for their lives, and 
Members have been threatened. And the 
entire Nation still mourns the death of 
Dr. King. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, we are asked to legis- 
late in a sane and reasonable manner on 
this bill today. The press has already re- 
ported that some of our grief-stricken 
Members will be voting their emotions 
today rather than their reason. Heaven 
help our people if this is true—if our 
emotions are to replace our reasoning. 

My voting record reveals that I have 
supported many civil rights bills since 
coming to this Congress. I have voted for 
legislation to guarantee that the civil 
rights of all would be protected in vot- 
ing, in the Armed Forces, in public facili- 
ties, in public accommodations, in res- 
taurants, in barbershops, in travel, in 
education, in training programs, in 
securing employment, and in all Gov- 
ernment programs. I voted for the Civil 
Rights Commission, the Community Re- 
lations Service, the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, and, yes, I 
voted to outlaw the almost-forgotten poll 
tax. Certainly with this voting record, no 
reasonable person can say that I am or 
have been anti civil rights. In all of these 
actions, I have supported legislation to 
guarantee that all of our citizens enjoy 
the same benefits which flow from ac- 
tions by the Federal and State Govern- 
ments and from the guarantees of the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
constitutions of our various States. 

Today, however, we are asked to take 
property rights of private citizens—with- 
out compensation—and bestow them up- 
on every other individual citizen. These 
are property rights which do not flow 
from the Federal or State Governments 
but are rights which have been pur- 
chased and paid for by private citizens. 
The right of an individual to dispose 
of his real property in any manner in 
which he sees fit has been an inherent 
right of property in this country and 
should not be taken or infringed upon by 
actions of this Congress. 

Some of our colleagues feebly point to 
the 14th amendment as the basis for 
this legislation. Without going into a 
lengthy discussion of the 14th amend- 
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ment, I need only to say that the “pro- 
visions” of the 14th amendment prohibit 
State discrimination, not private dis- 
crimination, and the only right which 
exists under the 14th amendment is to be 
treated equally by the State. It does not 
address itself to the property rights of 
private citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, as I pointed out before 
the Rules Committee, if the nebulous, 
fuzzy reasoning being put forth by the 
advocates of this legislation can be ap- 
plied to real property, why can it not 
be applied to personal property? 

Many people have argued that Con- 
gress should pass this legislation because 
of the moral issue which may be involved. 
These individuals are caught short in 
their moral argument. If there really is 
a moral issue involved, you would think 
they would be advocating that this bill 
cover 100 percent of the real property in 
America rather than only 80 percent. In 
addition, they should be arguing that the 
exemption provided in section 807 for 
religious organizations and associations 
should be stricken from the bill. 

There are those among us who would 
urge that this bill—which was written on 
the Senate floor—not go to conference 
for further study and for reconciling the 
differences between the bill which the 
House passed last year—with my sup- 
port—and the drastically amended Sen- 
ate-passed measure. As the Members will 
recall, the very able chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, a committee 
which usually considers civil rights bills 
in the House, freely admitted on the floor 
when this matter was referred from the 
Senate that he was not familiar with all 
the “intricacies” which were contained 
in the bill. 

Certainly we cannot overlook the fact 
that two additional non-civil-rights titles 
were added to this bill in the Senate, and 
that the contents of these titles were 
then under consideration by appropriate 
committees of this House. I refer to title 
II concerning the rights of Indians and 
title X, chapter 12, concerning firearms 
legislation. 

We were privileged to hear testimony 
in the Rules Committee from the chair- 
man of the Interior committee wherein he 
pointed out that the title dealing with 
rights of Indians could very well affect 
some of the treaties which our Govern- 
ment has with the Indians, and that some 
of the tribes were very much opposed to 
the legislation affecting them. Indians 
have rights, too, Mr. Speaker. 

With reference to title X, I am sorry 
to announce that not one witness appear- 
ing before the Rules Committee could ex- 
plain the meaning and ramifications of 
some of the language contained in its 
section 231. I invite the Members to turn 
to page 46 of this bill, line 12, and read 
the language which says: 

Whoever teaches or demonstrates to any 
other person the use, application, or making 
of any firearm or explosive or incendiary de- 
vice or technique capable of causing injury 
or death to persons, knowing or having rea- 
son to know or intending that the same will 
be unlawfully used or in furtherance of a 
civil disorder. 


Can anyone explain what a “technique 
capable of causing injury” might be? 
Certainly under this language a person 
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instructing another in archery or boxing 
could be held liable, if the person receiv- 
ing the instruction is subsequently in- 
volved in a “civil disorder” defined in 
chapter 232 as being an assemblage of 
three or more persons. This means if you 
instruct your son in the art of self-de- 
fense and he subsequently becomes en- 
gaged in some fisticuffs on the street 
corner with two other persons, you could 
be held liable if injury results. 

There are many people among us who 
say we must do something and do it now, 
or greater violence will erupt in our cities. 
Let me simply remind those individuals 
making this argument that fair hous- 
ing legislation did not stop or prevent 
the outbreaks of violence in our Nation’s 
Capital, which has a fair housing statute, 
nor did it stop the outbreak of violence 
in the States now having open housing 
statutes. Twenty-five States have open 
housing laws. I would caution these indi- 
viduals not to make any rash political 
promises that this legislation or any 
future legislation will solve all the prob- 
lems facing our Nation. On the contrary, 
I believe very deeply that the many un- 
fulfilled promises which have been made 
in the past and the false hopes which 
they have raised have had more to do 
with the unrest and destruction in this 
country than any other single factor, 
with the possible exception of our failure 
to enforce existing laws. Let us not repeat 
these same mistakes forever. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I refuse 
to be stampeded into legislating hastily 
and unwisely as if under the gun. The 
rights of all people are involved in this 
bill, and legislation affecting their rights, 
if conceived in haste, can do violence 
where good is intended. 

I intend to vote against the previous 
question in order that this House may 
adopt a rule to permit amendment and 
needed consideration of this bill or can 
send the bill to conference for necessary 
deliberation. 

Who with any logic can say that the 
House should approve without examina- 
tion or chance to amend this bill? The 
House sent the Senate one bill, H.R. 2516, 
containing 314 pages on nonviolence and 
nonintimidation against those exercising 
their federally protected rights and H.R. 
421, containing 2 full pages, the antiriot 
bill, or a total of 54% pages. The Senate 
combined the two, amended them with 
over 25 substantive changes. The Senate 
also added on the Senate floor amend- 
ments dealing with new subjects, Indian 
rights, open housing, teaching, demon- 
strating, transporting or manufacturing 
of firearms or weapons, intimidation in 
fair housing cases, and ends up with 50 
pages, a bill nearly 10 times as lengthy. 
Who with any logic can argue that the 
House by this procedure should rubber 
stamp, without adequate chance for de- 
bate or change, the Senate floor amend- 
ments making 26 changes in the House- 
approved bill and adding 39% pages of 
additional material? 

The Senate has done violence to the 
nonviolence sections of the bill. As the 
author of the antiriot bill, H.R. 421, that 
overwhelmingly passed this House last 
year and that passed as amendment to 
the 1966 civil rights bill that died in the 
Senate, I can say that that section, added 
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on the floor of the Senate, needs to go to 
conference. Two major reasons are that 
the Senate exempted labor unions from 
the antiriot section, an amendment that 
was resoundly defeated on the floor of 
the House, and that a rule of evidence 
as to travel or use of interstate facilities 
added to my antiriot bill, as section 

2101(b) is senseless, unclear, and could 

be the basis for challenging its constitu- 

tionality. 

As the drafter of the substitute for 
H.R. 2516 the bill protecting against acts 
of violence which was adopted in the 
Judiciary Subcommittee and passed the 
House, I say that the Senate did violence 
to that bill, now title I, sections 101-104. 

“Lawfully” was stricken from this bill, 
with the result that those exercising 
their rights need not be doing so law- 
fully before they are entitled to protec- 
tion. Thus, those who are unlawfully— 
perhaps even rioting—could claim the 
protection of this bill. This was heatedly 
debated in the Judiciary Committee and 
on the floor of the House in 1966 and 
again in 1967 and in all instances it was 
rightly maintained that any act must be 
lawful before it is entitled to be pro- 
tected under the bill. 

Racial motivation was stricken out as 
an element of certain crimes created by 
the bill under title I. 

These three examples alone should 
mandate a conference or House delib- 
eration under orderly procedure. 

We recently sent the excise tax bill to 
conference because of the numerous 
amendments added by the Senate, call- 
ing the Senate bill the Easter basket bill, 
but when equally substantive changes 
and additions to the acts of violence bills 
are made by the Senate the Rules Com- 
mittee urges this House not to send it 
to conference. It is still the Easter sea- 
son. We have two Easter baskets full, 
needing careful examination and con- 
taining many hurriedly considered 
“goodies.” When one is labeled “civil 
rights” we are asked to accept it with- 
out fully examining or considering what 
is in it. When it is labeled “taxes” we are 
asked to send it to conference for con- 
sideration. This does not make sense to 
me. Consistency appears no longer to 
have any virtue. I refuse to be stampeded 
in this fashion. 

A list of some 12 major changes made 
in the House bills, H.R. 2516 and H.R. 
421 that alone clearly mandate that they 
be sent to conference or be subject to an 
open rule, amendment, and debate in the 
House follows: 

REASONS FOR FURTHER “OPEN RULE” OR CON- 
FERENCE CONSIDERATION OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
Brit or 1968, H.R. 2516, AND THE ANTIRIOT 
Bru, H.R, 421, as AMENDED BY THE SENATE 
(1) In House passed H.R. 2516, a person 

who was protected from “interference with 

federally protected activities” had to be act- 
ing “lawfully.” Section 245(a) of Title I of 
the Senate bill provides this protection 
whether acting lawfully or not, by striking 
the word “lawfully.” (This was heatedly de- 
bated in Committee and it was resolved to 
include it in 1966 and 1967.) Thus one acting 
unlawfully, with violence and intimidation 
on his part, or drunk and disorderly, still 
would be protected—yes, even if his action 

Was asa participant in a riot, perhaps. 

(2) The necessary criminal element of 
racial motivation or intent to discriminate 
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(“because of race, color or national origin”) 
was included in the House bill but removed 
in Senate bill, 245(a) of Title I, Thus proof 
of racial motivation is not regarded in cases 
involving, under 245: 

A—Voting. 

B—U.S. services or facilities. 

U.S. employment. 

D—USS. jury service. 

E—U S. financial programs or activity. 

(3) The Senate bill added the Anti-riot 
bill to the Celler bill, H.R. 2516, as Chapter 
102 of Title I and specifically eliminated 
organized labor activities from the anti-riot 
section by excluding 2101(c), despite turn 
down of this amendment by House vote. 

(4) The Senate Anti-riot, Section 2101(b) 
provided a rule of evidence on the travel in 
or use of interstate facilities which is sense- 
less and could be the basis for unconstitu- 
tional ruling. 

(5) Anti-riot enforcement is weakened by 
2101(g) by loose language barring in State 
Courts U.S. action where judgment of ac- 
quittal or conviction “on the merits” where 
the same “act or acts” are involved. 

(6) Titles II and VII on Indian rights com- 
prise eleven pages as added on the Senate 
floor. This has not been subject to hearings. 
It is opposed by many Indians themselves 
and by the Department of the Interior, hav- 
ing jurisdiction over Indian affairs. 

(7) Open Housing, Title VII, was added on 
the Senate floor, after mutual agreement 
on all sides in the House that all open hous- 
ing was removed from the House bill. At 
that time the feeling was that antiviolence 
legislation was too essential to get bogged 
down in open housing which had proved 
controversial. 

(8) Open Housing, Title VIII, in addition 
to violating constitutional property rights 
also discriminates against real estate brokers 
who must act as the enforcers to carry out 
the law and regulations. 

(9) Open Housing as drafted in the Sen- 
ate is unworkable in that it is implemented 
on the Federal level only through HUD with 
powers only to persuade, conciliate and 
regulate. The only other remedy is through 
civil action in U.S. or State courts with right 
to attorney’s fees only to the plaintiff and 
maximum damages of $1 thousand. The court 
can award such damages without trial by 


jury. 

(10) Title IX of Open Housing provides 
criminal ty for intimidation, even for 
“threats” to “attempt” to “injure, intimidate 
or interfere with” a person because of race, 
color or national origin, relating to housing, 
with penalties of $1 thousand if no injury, 
$10 thousand with injury, or life, if death 
occurs, No exemption for individual sales is 
made under this title so all sales are covered. 

(11) Open Housing finance Section 805, is 
too broad in coverage, dealing with “loans 
or financial assistance” in that it includes 
the acts of any “insurance companies, or 
other corporations, associations, firm or en- 
terprise” that makes real estate loans wheth- 
er there is any Federal guarantee or involve- 
ment in any such business. 

(12) In Open Housing, despite the limits 
of HUD’s enforcement power, the Secretary 
is given the rights of search, seizure, and 
subpoena, and if there is willful refusal to 
appear or produce, there is a fine of $1 
thousand, a year in jail, or both, enforced 
through the U.S. District Courts. The Secre- 
tary acts as the hearing officer on complaints 
and the party aggrieved has the right to 
enforce the Secretary’s decision in the U.S. 
Court but the defendant has no right of 
appeal other than that which might be ap- 
plicable under the Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act (not spelled out in the bill). 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, a gen- 
eration ago much was said of the “for- 
gotten man” in the United States. Politi- 
cal slogans were coined in his behalf, leg- 
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islation was passed to make his life more 
abundant, jobs were created for his bene- 
fit, and so it went, although no one was 
exactly sure of the identity of the “for- 
gotten man.” He was merely a symbol. 

There is a new “forgotten man” on the 
scene today. He is the law-abiding, re- 
spectable, hard-working individual. 
Whether in management or labor, he is 
the man who watches his earnings si- 
phoned away to support global aid pro- 
grams of the most frivolous type. He is 
the man who is allowed a $600 annual 
tax deduction to raise and educate his 
child while the unwed mother on relief 
gets many times that amount in welfare 
checks to support her burgeoning brood. 

It is the same “forgotten man” or his 
son who volunteers for military service or 
answers his draft summons without com- 
plaint and dies bravely in a war his coun- 
try will not let him win. He is the man 
who spends hours filling out forms, ques- 
tionnaires, and invasions of his pri- 
vacy in the form of governmental in- 
quiries. He is the same “forgotten man” 
who contributes to his community in 
time, effort, and money. 

He is the man who takes pride in his 
home, his environment, his friends and 


` his neighbors. The man who has achieved 


the dream of owning his own home, of 
leaving it to whom he wishes, or of selling 
it to whom he pleases. Rights which are 
fundamental under our Constitution. 
Suddenly he finds that these rights are 
being sacrificed on the altar of political 
expediency in a whim of frenzy, The 
“forgotten man” is suddenly branded a 
“bigot,” a “racist,” and a veritable beast 
if he has any preference as to the buyer 
of his dwelling. 

It is this “forgotten man” who has 
been eclipsed and crowded from the po- 
litical spectrum by appeals to the pack- 
aged vote of organized pressure groups, 
the disadvantaged, the impoverished, 
and the indolent, and the indigent who 
prefer indolence. 

It is the basic rights of the “forgotten 
man” that are being struck down today 
in a steamroller fashion. Under the terms 
of the fair housing provisions of the leg- 
islation before the House today, the ma- 
jority of our citizens will lose their right 
to sell or rent their property to the per- 
son they choose and the real estate busi- 
ness will come under the supervision of 
the Federal Government. To force a citi- 
zen to sell his property to a person of 
the Federal Government’s choosing is 
the most flagrant violation of basic 
human rights and dignity as can be found 
in the worst totalitarian system ever de- 
vised. The final result will be to reduce 
fundamental human rights to the level 
of academic norms which can be changed 
at each passing fad or fancy in social 
engineering by self-appointed planners 
for the lives of others. Beware of our 
growing number of social planners in 
government, 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the American 
dream come true. It is instead, in fact, 
and indeed another step of the American 
nightmare. 

A census has not been taken to estab- 
lish the number of today's forgotten ma- 
jority, but I submit, Mr. Speaker, that a 
census will be taken in November of this 
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year which will reflect itself in the absent 
faces of many of my colleagues who see 
fit to strike this blow to the liberty and 
freedom of the “forgotten man” in 
America. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of passing now this civil 
rights bill, H.R. 2516. This legislation 
represents another step by Congress to 
eliminate barriers which are dividing our 
Nation. It represents another legislative 
effort of Congress toward the realization 
of the American dream—not just of 
equality, but of equality of opportunity. 

H.R. 2516 originated in the House last 
year, It was designed to protect civil 
rights workers, such as Jonathan 
Daniels, of Keene, N.H., who was mur- 
dered in Hayneville, Ala., in August 
1965. On August 16 of last year, H.R. 
2516 passed the House with my support 
by a 326 to 93 vote. Seven months later 
on March 11, 1968, it passed the Senate 
and came back to the House. It is a sad 
commentary that it languished in the 
Senate so long. Many of the voices we 
hear today—lamenting the brief delays 
in the House were strangely silent while 
this bill slumbered in the Senate for 7 
long months. 

It is quite true the Senate changed the 
bill. It added antiriot provisions, but 
these reflect H.R. 421 which also passed 
the House with my support by a vote of 
347 to 70, July 19, 1967. 

It is also true that the Senate has 
added an Indian bill of rights. However, 
the only American Indian presently serv- 
ing in the House of Representatives, our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. REIFEL], en- 
thusiastically supports these provisions, 
and indeed the whole bill, and considers 
them, as do I, long overdue. 

It is also true that the Senate added 
gun-control provisions. I support these 
because they recognize the fact that it is 
not the gun that needs to be controlled, 
as much as the person who is using it and 
for what purpose. This provision stiffens 
the penalties for those who unlawfully 
use firearms during civil disorders and 
for those who teach or demonstrate how 
to use firearms, explosives, and incen- 
diaries, knowing that these devices will 
be used during a civil disorder. 

It is also true the Senate added open 
housing provisions to this bill, But 2 
years ago the House passed an open 
housing bill substantially similar to the 
open housing provisions in this bill. The 
1966 bill was not hastily considered. It 
underwent 12 days of hard and heated 
debate before it was passed with my sup- 
port by a 259-to-157 vote—August 9, 
1966. 

The debate on this legislation here and 
throughout the country has become 
clouded. There are some who maintain 
this bill should go to a conference com- 
mittee. There is of course some merit 
in this proposal. Surely this bill, indeed 
any bill, can be improved. But would a 
Senate-House conference improve it? 
Mindful of the fact the Senate let the 
House-passed open housing and civil 
rights protection bill of 1966 die, and 
mindful of the fact they embraced the 
present bill for 7 long months, one must 
think carefully before again letting that 
august body entwine this measure, There 
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is no assurance that a Senate-House con- 
ference committee would act promptly 
and constructively. 

It should also be noted that the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 which originated in 
the House, despite significant Senate 
changes was not sent to conference. 

Many aspects of the debate on this 
measure also invite attention. But I have 
spoken and reported at length on pre- 
vious occasions on the three major civil 
rights bills I have previously supported. 
During my 6 years in Congress my record 
and my reasons for my record have been 
made abundantly clear, 

I do, however, want to address myself 
to one more aspect of this matter. 

In voting now to approve this bill are 
we yielding to pressure? Are we merely 
decorating the grave of a departed and 
greatly respected leader, Martin Luther 
King, Jr.? Are we rewarding rioters? 

My answer is no. My answer echoes the 
remarks of my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDER- 
son], whose remarks I commend and 
whose reasoning I applaud. Mr. ANDER- 
son told us this afternoon that the 
arsonists, looters, and vandals who have 
sacked and burned sections of Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, and other cities do not 
mourn for Dr. King. Nor do they seek by 
their actions to protest inadequate hous- 
ing or other slum conditions. They are 
indeed but the excrescence of conditions 
too long left untended. Their reorienta- 
tion and reclamation will be enormous- 
ly difficult and we will do little or noth- 
ing by this measure before the House to- 
day to improve this. 

In voting for this bill we seek rather 
to reward and encourage the decent, 
hardworking, loyal black Americans who 
do not riot and burn, and give them the 
hope that the dream of owning a home 
in the suburbs, if they wish to do so, or 
a decent apartment in the city, will not 
be denied those who are born black. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, there is one more 
thing I wish to make abundantly clear. 
Not only are we not rewarding rioters— 
let us not deceive ourselves that by this 
measure—indeed any legislative meas- 
ure—we can solve all of the problems we 
face as a nation. 

I am reminded of what I said here in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 110, 
part 2, page 1644: 

Too many people in this country are un- 
der the impression that all you have to do 
with a complex problem is to get Congress 
to pass a law. This dangerous illusion is 
fostered by the demagog and pleader for 
special interests. It is aided and abetted by 
wishful thinking and laziness of mind and 
spirit. 

Mere passage of this law or any law can- 
not definitely settle the tortured problems of 
discrimination and second-class citizenship. 
The very fact that in a great democracy such 
as ours, with its vaunted freedoms and equal- 
ity of opportunity, we need such a law is a 
poignant commentary. 


The battle for freedom and for equal- 
ity of opportunity is not going to be won 
in the Halls of Congress. It will have to 
be won in the minds and the hearts of 
men. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port the Civil Rights Act of 1968. 

We have heard statements today urg- 
ing support for this legislation as a 
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memorial to the slain civil rights leader, 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. We have 
heard suggestions that this bill should 
be passed to prevent further riots and 
civil disorders. Conversely, we have 
heard that the legislation should be op- 
posed lest it be considered appeasement 
to rioters or a reward for lawbreakers. It 
also has been said that the bill should be 
defeated today and considered at some 
point in the future when the troops have 
left this city and the fires of this week’s 
riots have been put out. Personally, I find 
none of these arguments persuasive. It is 
not for the House of Representatives to- 
day to bestow rewards or to dispense 
punishment, however much deserved. 

My vote today will be cast not because 
of the pressures of the moment, but in 
spite of them. It will be cast not out of 
fear, but from conviction and concern. 
It is based very simply on my conviction 
that every person in this Nation regard- 
less of race, color, or creed should have 
the right and opportunity to live where- 
ever his economic circumstances will 
permit. 

I recognize that this legislation is not 
perfect—few bills are. Possibly, under 
different circumstances, perfection could 
be sought. Further, I reject the argument 
that the parliamentary procedure being 
used is improper. On two previous occa- 
sions, in 1960 and again in 1964, the 
House, without requesting a conference, 
adopted significantly altered versions of 
previously House-approved civil rights 
bills. It is well known that the difficulty 
of achieving cloture in the other body 
makes this a necessary procedure for 
civil rights legislation. It is my view that 
this legislation is the best that can be 
achieved. 

Let me say further, that I recognize 
that this legislation will not end discrim- 
ination or drastically change housing 
patterns. This can readily be seen in the 
22 States and dozens of additional local 
jurisdictions where fair housing laws al- 
ready exist. It can, however, reduce the 
present difficulties which result from the 
growing patchwork of State and local 
laws on this subject—each with different 
application. 

More importantly, as in the case re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Illinois, 
[Mr. ANDERSON], it will help the Negro 
schoolteacher, who, after answering 
more than 100 ads could not find a place 
to live; the Negro engineer who had to 
turn down a job because housing was not 
available; and returning Negro Vietnam 
veteran who might be told housing is not 
available to him. And, it will help their 
children, children who would otherwise 
feel the sting of hearing their parents 
told “Negroes are not allowed.” 

I concede that there are good argu- 
ments on both sides. It is a close question. 
Goodness cannot be legislated. I support 
this open housing legislation as I sup- 
ported the House-passed open housing 
legislation in 1966, only after taking into 
account the persuasive arguments offered 
both in the House and by constituents 
whose motives are the highest and whose 
sincerity cannot be questioned. I do so 
because I believe the legislation is in 
complete harmony with the spirit and 
broad purposes of this country since its 
inception. While this bill will not solve 
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all problems, it might spark a conscience 
or at least drive from sight agreements to 
discriminate on the basis of race or reli- 
gion. This legislation passed the U.S. 
Senate by a vote of 71 to 20, with Repub- 
lican Members of the Senate voting 29 
to 3 in favor of the bill. Further, the bill 
has the public support of both former 
Vice President Richard Nixon and Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller—the two principal 
contenders for the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. 

There can be no question but that 
there today remains discrimination in 
housing. Within a matter of years, most, 
if not all, of our largest cities will be 
inhabited by a majority of Negroes. We 
could continue to permit the opportunity 
to move out of the ghetto to be closed off. 
However, one hope to halt the progres- 
sion of future problems is to today refuse 
to restrict, simply because of race, what 
all aspire to—an opportunity to live 
where one can afford to live. Certainly 
this should be one of the fruits of the 
American society. 

I have a deep conviction that the real 
strength of our Nation and the source 
of its growth, its stability, and, in fact, 
its genius, is the people—their hopes, 
their aspirations, their initiative, and 
their motivations. Is there any way to 
measure the loss to our society in past 
decades which has resulted from the dull- 
ing of those hopes, of those aspirations, 
and of the initiative of many Negro 
Americans who could see no possibility of 
getting out of the ghetto? 

Admittedly, this legislation, as has been 
said, will not open up a broad highway 
from the ghetto to the suburbs. It will 
still be a difficult and tortuous path at 
best. However, the most compelling argu- 
ment for me is my belief that ours will 
be a stronger and healthier nation for 
having said to all of our citizens that 
their futures are in their hands, that by 
their energy and their initiative they can 
reasonably raise their hopes, their aspi- 
rations, and their dreams for themselves 
and their families and have the assur- 
ance of, at least, a chance of attaining 
what so many can take for granted. 

Today, we do not say there is the sky, 
it is yours, but we can say there is a path 
and it can be yours. I know of no better 
hope for the future of this Nation than 
for its people, all of its people, to be able 
to reasonably aspire to fulfill their best 
hopes for the future. The dignity of each 
man requires it. No man should ask for 
more; no man deserves less. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the resolution before us. There 
are those in our midst who would con- 
tend that the action we propose today on 
the floor of the House is a new departure 
from the historical role which the Fed- 
eral Government has played in preserving 
the individual rights of American cit- 
izens. There are those on the other hand 
who would deny that the Congress has 
indeed even played the type role it should 
have. I say to both of those contentions 
that they are wrong. 

The Congress has been in the forefront 
on the civil rights movement for years. 
We have gradually broken down the bar- 
riers of discrimination which for too long 
have made us a divided society. Only 2 
weeks ago, President Johnson told us of 
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the forces of divisiveness at work within 
Amerca. We know they are at work. And 
we know that unless we face up to our 
responsibilities as legislators these forces 
will remain at work. 

I have supported every civil rights bill 
to come before this body since I have 
been a Member of Congress, and I say 
that what we are considering today is 
not a departure from our traditional role, 
it is rather a natural extension of the 
duty of Congress to blaze a trail toward 
harmony and justice for all citizens. And 
so I will support the passage of the civil 
rights bill before us. 

My own State of New York has had lan- 
guage similar to that contained in the 
instant bill on the books for 20 years. 
What we are asking the Congress today 
to do is to guarantee to the citizens of 
every State the same rights as those guar- 
anteed in my own home State. Nothing 
more, nothing less. 

I ask my colleagues to consider this 
measure on the basis of its own merits, 
not on the basis of the emotional orgy 
through which we are now going. 

I am going to vote for this measure be- 
cause I believe that every American cit- 
izen has the right, given by God and 
guaranteed by our Constitution, to move 
freely within this land and to find for 
himself and his family a place to live 
which he can afford and which will per- 
mit him the type of security now enjoyed 
by the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a great country. 
Not the least of its greatness stems from 
our willingness to permit all Americans 
to share in that greatness. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, last year 
the House of Representatives passed and 
sent to the Senate a bill making it a Fed- 
eral crime to interfere with the legiti- 
mate and peaceful exercise of one’s civil 
rights. 

The bill also contained severe penalties 
for certain activities and travel with in- 
tent to provoke riots and civil disorder. 

The Senate added to the House-passed 
legislation a section barring discrimina- 
tion in housing and a section establishing 
a bill of rights for the American Indian. 

The misunderstandings and emotion 
associated with this open housing section 
have made it one of the most difficult 
votes in my 6 years in Congress. 

I could dismiss it by saying it will not 
affect my constituents since it is not as 
broad as the New York State open hous- 
ing law now in effect. 

I could justify it by pointing out that a 
man’s home is his castle—and this bill 
does not take away from him his right to 
sell his home to whom he chooses and on 
his own terms. 

But the balance between the age-old 
rights inherent in real property owner- 
ship and equal protection under the law 
is one delicate and intricate and not eas- 
ily dismissed or lightly justified. 

My studies indicate to me that the sec- 
tion is constitutional, but that extension 
or amendment in the future to further 
restrict the rights of the individual 
homeowner would be of doubtful con- 
stitutionality. 

My thoughts on this open housing pro- 
vision have been formulated over the 
last several weeks and are in no way re- 
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lated to the tragedy of Memphis, since 
for some time I have been troubled with 
the fact and prospect of voting on this 
bill which, while it restricts the customer 
selectivity of the realtor, the builder, and 
mortgage broker, will give freedom of 
choice to some 100,000 soldiers of ethnic 
minorities who have been fighting for 
me and my country’s freedom in Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, this 
has been a week of deep tragedy for our 
Nation. A great man of peace and cour- 
age was murdered, and our cities reacted 
in anguished violence. Some fear that 
Dr. Martin Luther King’s dream of a day 
when all Americans would be joined in 
brotherhood has been shattered, 

But we who shared Dr. King’s dream 
share it yet today—with reawakened 
commitment to working toward its real- 
ity. In the shadow of this past week's 
events, we cannot overestimate the size 
or complexity of the task ahead of us, 
nor the importance of beginning our 
work immediately. 

The New York Times editorial spoke 
for us all today when it said: 

Martin Luther King, the man of peace, 
evoked the very best in Americans of every 
race and creed; and the tremendous out- 
pouring of silent and spoken grief that cen- 
tered yesterday in Atlanta gave expression 
to the overwhelming sentiment of a stunned 
and united nation. United? It must be 
united. 

This is the legacy of Martin Luther King, 
as it was his vision. The people of this coun- 
try cannot fail him now. The concept of 
racial inferiority and racial discrimination is 
intolerable if the United States is to survive. 
It is the fundamental question, and Dr. King, 
apostle of brotherhood, understood it as such. 
In all its power and all its majesty these 
United States must move to make his vision 
a reality. 


Even in the midst of this crisis, private 
citizens have demonstrated their de- 
termination to honor the memory of 
Dr. King with rededication to the fight 
against poverty and racial discrimina- 
tion. We in Congress cannot do less. We 
cannot wait a month or even a week to 
begin once more the fight against the 
symptoms of misery and poverty, but also 
against their causes as well. 

This House has an immediate oppor- 
tunity to prove its rededication to that 
goal. We must, without further delay, 
pass the civil rights bill not as a final 
tribute to Dr. King but as the first step 
in a campaign, renewed and refreshed by 
his memory, to end racism in America. 

‘This bill is no panacea. Many other 
legislative routes remain to be pursued. 
But the immediate enactment of the civil 
rights bill will reaffirm the commitment 
of the Federal Government to remedy 
at least two areas of injustice: 

This bill will protect men of all races 
who seek to exercise and to afford others 
the federal rights which Congress has 
affirmed during the past decade—men 
who would follow the road of dignity and 
peace on which Dr. Martin Luther King 
marched. 

The fair housing provisions of this bill 
will assure that race will cease to be a 
barrier to a man’s living and raising his 
children in a home of his choosing. One 
more right of citizenship will be finally 
available to those persons who have suf- 
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fered under the indignities of racial 
discrimination. 

I, therefore, urge the immediate enact- 
ment of the Senate version of the civil 
rights bill, and the reaffirmation by this 
Congress to pursue in every way possible 
the cause for which Dr. Martin Luther 
King gave his life. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in voting 
today in favor of the previous question 
and to concur in the Senate amendments 
to H.R. 2516, described as the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968, I am aware fully of 
the consequences of this decision. 

I am impressed that enactment of this 
comprehensive measure has been delayed 
too long. 

No part of this measure could possibly 
be more essential or more urgent than 
the antiriot provisions. Certainly, this 
Congress should not delay in outlawing 
activities of one who travels across State 
lines or who uses the facilities of inter- 
state commerce with the intent to or- 
ganize, promote, encourage, or partici- 
pate in carrying on a riot, or to commit 
any act of violence in furtherance of a 
riot, or to aid or abet any person in 
inciting or participating in or carrying 
on a riot or committing any act of vio- 
lence in furtherance of a riot. 

Mr. Speaker, offenses such as those 
included in the antiriot provisions of 
this bill are well known to us here in 
Washington today. We deplore the death 
and destruction that has been wrought 
in this Capital City. H.R. 2516 will out- 
law many activities contributing to the 
recent riots and will provide just pun- 
ishment of those guilty of such repre- 
hensible conduct. 

The provisions against riots were con- 
tained in H.R. 421, which I supported 
some months ago on the floor of this 
House. It is a vital part of the measure 
now before us—a part which it appears 
we cannot separate from other provi- 
sions of the bill under the rule recom- 
mended by the Rules Committee. I can- 
not jeopardize enactment of these pro- 
visions by refusing today to permit a 
concurrence in the Senate amendments. 

Another vital part of this measure, 
which indeed has provided the frame- 
work upon which the other body has 
added amendments, is title I, providing 
for the protection of those assisting in 
the exercise of civil rights. This part of 
the bill prohibits interference with those 
who assist in the registration of voters 
and in voting, or assisting in the enjoy- 
ment of other rights such as public ac- 
commodations, education, employment, 
jury service, and many other privileges 
and opportunities. This measure received 
overwhelming support in the House in 
the first session of the 90th Congress. It 
deserves the concurrence of this House 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time that this 
body provide by Federal law for the pro- 
tection of law enforcement officials, fire- 
men, and others engaged in protecting 
our communities and the lives of our 
citizens against the lawless conduct of 
rioters, arsonists, and looters who have 
been rampant in our Capital City and 
elsewhere across the Nation. It is impor- 
tant to act immediately on this measure 
in order to provide for the protection of 
these firemen and law enforcement ofi- 
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cers, as well as the members of the mili- 
tary, such as those who are serving in 
Washington today. 

Mr. Speaker, a new section added by 
the other body also makes it a Federal 
offense to teach or demonstrate to others 
the use or application or making of any 
firearm or explosive or incendiary device 
which he knows or has reason to know 
might be used in a civil disorder. It also 
imposes penalties on those who trans- 
port or manufacture firearms or ex- 
plosives, having knowledge that the same 
will be used unlawfully in the further- 
ance of a civil disorder. 

The provisions of this part of the bill 
are much more comprehensive than this 
brief statement can indicate. Neverthe- 
less, my statement serves to establish the 
essential character of this part of the bill 
and its urgency in this period of strife in 
our land. 

Mr. Speaker, there are comprehensive 
provisions regarding the rights of the 
Indians, which will be discussed and ex- 
plained much more thoroughly by others 
who are taking part in this debate. Suf- 
fice it to say, the intention of these pro- 
visions is to insure basic constitutional 
rights to Indian citizens who reside on 
reservations. While the language may be 
imperfect, the objective of equal con- 
stitutional rights for these citizens should 
equal the objective of securing such 
rights for Negroes and other disadvan- 
taged citizens among our population. 

Mr. Speaker, I am well aware that the 
controversial part of this bill relates to 
the so-called subject of open housing. It 
would probably be preferable if a com- 
mittee on conference could review these 
provisions. On the other hand, any en- 
actment today is susceptible to amend- 
ment at any time in this or subsequent 
sessions of the Congress. 

I am in wholehearted agreement with 
the objectives of this part of the bill, and 
I am substantially satisfied with the 
language that the other body has adopted 
and presented now for our concurrence. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill seeks to satisfy 
the great need for housing units denied 
today to millions of our citizens because 
of race or color. Multiple housing units 
as in the typical apartment building and 
in new residential developments could 
not be sold or rented on a discriminatory 
basis under the language inserted by the 
other body, and in which we are now 
called upon to concur. 

In most respects the broad provisions 
are very similar to the so-called Mathias 
amendment to the Civil Rights Act of 
1966, which this House adopted, and 
which I supported. There are significant 
exemptions from the open housing pro- 
visions. Excluded are owner-occupied 
dwellings. Also, there appears to be ade- 
quate language respecting the so-called 
Mrs. Murphy section applicable to 
rooming houses and apartments of four 
units or less where the owner occupies 
the premises. 

Mr. Speaker, the enforcement provi- 
sions contained in the Senate version 
are far weaker than those authorized by 
the House in the 1966 bill. The Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development is 
charged with working out programs of 
voluntary compliance, and to seek the 
elimination or correction of alleged dis- 
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crimination by informal methods of con- 
ferences, conciliation and persuasion. In 
the event the Secretary’s efforts are un- 
successful, an aggrieved party has no 
choice but to commence a civil action in 
a U.S. district court. 

The earlier House version established 
an administrative agency, with broad 
powers not found in the language of the 
present bill. It can truly be said that 
while the coverage in the Senate version 
is broader than that contained in the 
1966 House bill, the enforcement sections 
are much more limited. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not unaware of the 
tense and emotional atmosphere prevail- 
ing in this House today, which reflects in 
large measure the atmosphere of strife 
and dissent existing throughout the 
Nation. 

In reaching my decision to vote for 
the previous answer, I have endeavored 
not to be influenced by emotional ap- 
peals. At the same time, I have refused 
to accept the suggestion that I should 
vote against the previous question as 
retribution for the violent and destruc- 
tive events that followed the slaying of 
Dr. King. My judgment is based on the 
equities of the measure now before the 
House, and an earnest consideration of 
the rights sought to be advanced by this 
landmark bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I should add that I have 
no illusions about the inadequacies of 
this legislation to attain the objectives 
of equality and justice for all citizens— 
goals which are supported by all who 
favor this measure and by many who 
choose for one reason or another to op- 
pose it. 

Legislation is but a part of the answer, 
indeed, a small part when it comes to 
such a subject as open housing. It is my 
understanding that open housing legis- 
lation enacted by some of our States has 
had a very minor effect in reducing 
segregation. The principal advantage to 
be gained through enactment of this bill 
is the psychological, persuasive, and edu- 
cational aspects which may result. 

It is truly said that we cannot legis- 
late brotherly love. However, we can, 
through legislation, express our attitude 
and encourage others to adopt similar 
attitudes of compassion, understanding, 
and equity. A great public awakening 
is needed to encourage respect for our 
fellow man based on character and other 
qualities, disassociated from questions of 
race or color. If enactment of this meas- 
ure encourages and promotes such a 
change in individual attitudes, it will 
have served its greatest purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, let me add that I recog- 
nize many imperfections in the legisla- 
tion now before us and it is my fervent 
hope that the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee and other appropriate committees 
will consider needed changes at an early 
date. I am convinced that immediate ac- 
tion on the pending bill (with a view to- 
ward possible amendment at a later 
time) is far preferable to one which 
would recommit the entire bill to the 
committees of this House. 

Iam prepared to withstand the abuses 
which may follow the votes which I shall 
cast today, with the conviction that my 
decision is based on reason and mo- 
tivated by a desire for human justice. 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
urge my colleagues to vote favorably on 
the package of civil rights legislation be- 
fore the House today. 

This bill would answer a need that 
grows more pressing every day. Its fair 
housing provisions, for example, would 
help tear down the barriers now trapping 
Negroes in rotting slums and dingy seg- 
regated neighborhoods throughout the 
United States. Housing discrimination, a 
mockery of the concepts of equal oppor- 
tunity and equal rights, is one of the 
principal causes behind the racial tumult 
that has rocked many of our cities. Most 
Negroes, especially those living in major 
cities, realize they cannot hope to buy a 
house in a presentable middle-class 
neighborhood even if they achieve the 
other goals of middle class life—a good 
education, a good job, a good income. 
This knowledge contributes heavily to 
the black man’s feelings of impotent rage 
against the white community. It feeds 
the passions that have made smoking 
rubble out of widespread sections of De- 
troit, Los Angeles, Newark, and scores of 
other cities. 

Fair housing legislation, of course, is 
far more than a nostrum hastily con- 
cocted to cure racial strife. 

It is an integral part of the congres- 
sional attempt to help the Negro enter 
the mainstream of American life. Black 
people must have an opportunity to leave 
the ghetto behind them. All this Nation’s 
past civil rights legislation, all its man- 
power training projects, all its antipov- 
erty programs will accomplish little for 
the black man if he cannot escape the 
slums that are at once the chief symptom 
and the chief symbol of his oppression. 
Genuine racial equality in the United 
States demands the passage of fair hous- 
ing legislation. 

To many Negroes housing discrimina- 
tion makes meaningless any attempt to 
finish school, to get a good job, to adopt 
the standards and attitudes associated 
with responsible citizenship. 

“Why should I?” a Negro brought up 
in a ghetto would ask, “Will it get me 
out of here?” 

To other Negroes—to those who have 
struggled to achieve middle-class sta- 
tus—housing discrimination shatters the 
dream they have worked to fulfill. 

One Negro couple, residents of a small 
Midwest city, cited in a sociological study 
sought fruitlessly for 3 years to buy 
a house in the kind of neighborhood they 
wanted. Both are bright, educated, and 
articulate. The man is an industrial fore- 
man in a position of genuine responsi- 
bility, the woman a schoolteacher cele- 
brated among her colleagues for her 
knowledge and skill. Yet doors closed on 
them everywhere they went in search of 
a home. Discouraged and embittered 
after 3 years of effort, they finally 
had to settle for an apartment in a low 
rent housing project. 

The bill we have before us today, Mr. 
Speaker, would help redress thousands of 
oe like the one I have just out- 

I take pride in the fact that my home 
State of Massachusetts has pioneered in 
the enactment of fair housing laws—laws 
far more rigorous than the one proposed 
in H.R. 2516. Applauded throughout 
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Massachusetts by black and white peo- 
ple alike, these laws have proved ground- 
less the conventional fears people ex- 
press about fair housing legislation— 
fears that it would erode property values, 
fears that it would exacerbate racial ten- 
sions, fears that it would bring a tide 
of impoverished Negroes into the 
suburbs. The Massachusetts laws provide 
ample evidence that fair housing legis- 
lation works and works well. 

The fair housing laws proposed in 
H.R. 2516, like the Massachusetts laws, 
would go far toward eliminating racial 
prejudice in the real estate market. 

W. Evans Buchanan, former president 
of the National Association of Builders, 
in testimony before the Congress said: 

Many business firms and organizations 
would long since have discontinued practices 
of discrimination except for their fear of ad- 
verse economic consequences stemming from 
competitors who choose to capitalize on 
racial and religious prejudices. With a na- 
tional law commanding the acceptance of 
all, the entire industry will sell or rent with- 
out discrimination and without fear of eco- 
nomic reprisal, 


And Elliott N. Couden, a member of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, testified: 

A universal law would remove many of the 
shackles and impasses we in the real estate 
business are subjected to... Many real estate 
salesmen and brokers who would volun- 
tarily provide equal service to all clients 
suffer a reasonably well-grounded apprehen- 
sion that their efforts will result in intimida- 
tion from other realtors and economic attri- 
tion from potential clients. This legislation 
would free all parties from coercion, probably 
the greatest single element in the minority 
housing syndrome. 


A national fair housing law, it seems 
clear, would be as welcome in many real 
estate firms as it would be in the black 
ghettos. 

The other provisions of H.R. 2516— 
one to strengthen Federal protection for 
civil rights workers, another to safeguard 
the constitutional rights of Indians, still 
another to combat riots—would be 
equally welcome to any citizen concerned 
about the health of his Nation. 

I urge swift and favorable action on 
this bill. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., is dead—long live 
the fundamental rights of people. 

Certainly if Martin King stood for 
anything it was that all people of what- 
ever skin tone have fundamental rights. 
As I have said on occasion for the past 
10 years—people who are taxed as peo- 
ple should have the fundamental rights 
of people. 

One hundred Members of the House 
and Senate have a sunburned complex- 
ion this morning after baking on the 
streets in Atlanta for 3 hours yesterday 
in symbolic recognition of the work of a 
great southern leader. A sea of black 
and white assembled in a show of affec- 
tion, remorse and unity for a cause in 
which he died—freedom. 

It is fitting that Levitt & Sons of New 
York should today print the following 
modification of their longstanding policy 
restricting freedom: ‘ 

Levirr Pays TRIBUTE To Dr. Kine IN DEED— 
Nor EMPTY PHRASES 


For many years our housing policy has 
been to abide by local law or custom. Ac- 
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cordingly there have been Levitt communi- 
ties that have been integrated and others 
that were not. 

During those years, however, we have con- 
stantly urged both the Executive and Legis- 
lative areas of government to take action 
making desegregation the law of the land. 
Our policy has been a matter of record in 
testimony before Congressional committees 
and White House meetings. 

So far there is no law or executive order 
eliminating segregation in the United States 
and we shall not wait any longer for such 
action to occur. 

As a tribute to Dr. King this Company has 
adopted a new policy—effective at once— 
eliminating segregation any place it builds— 
whether it be the United States, or any other 
country in the world. 

We ask all our colleagues to adopt a simi- 
lar policy without delay. The forces of bigotry 
and prejudice must not be permitted to pre- 
vail any longer, and we urge all builders— 
large and small alike—to do their part in 
making America once again the ideal of the 
world, 


It is fitting that this great interna- 
tional corporation should on the day fol- 
lowing Dr. King’s funeral eulogize not 
only Dr. King but call out to its brethren 
in the construction and home sales in- 
dustry throughout the country to lay 
down their restrictive covenants and for- 
sake the Ku Klux Klan cross of bigotry. 

Twenty percent of the House and Sen- 
ate went to Georgia yesterday for the 
purpose of holding out hope to 10 to 12 
million Negroes and millions of others in 
the American melting pot that there is 
promise for a better world in these 
United States—through law. 

Carmichael sounded his black power 
revolution to destroy capitalism last Au- 
gust, and it was no surprise to see him 
try to jump to the forefront immediately 
on King’s demise. Carmichael cannot 
survive in an atmosphere of “hope” while 
progress toward equality is being made. 
Rabble rousers can appeal only to the 
lunatic fringes of the right and left. 

We have the opportunity in this House 
today to give racial minorities further 
hope on a national scale. We should 
forthwith enact the omnibus civil rights 
bill of 1968 with fair housing provisions. 
The most fundamental right an individ- 
ual can have while providing his services 
in an interstate commerce labor poo] is 
to be able to buy, rent or lease a house 
or apartment other than in a terminal 
ghetto like Oakland or Watts in Cali- 
fornia. 

Two hundred and ninety-three Mem- 
bers of Congress already represent States 
or cities that have a type of fair housing 
law in force. Heaven and earth will 
hardly come tumbling down because of 
the enactment of a Federal uniform law. 

What does it gain this Nation as an 
alternative to bottle up in congested, 
seething ghettos 10 million dark-skinned 
people—only letting them out to work 
in a suburban factory or household. 

This Nation has a heritage of freedom 
and equality of opportunity. This heri- 
tage is now being tested as never before. 

Some conservatives on the right cling 
to that heritage of yesteryear believing 
that it has application only to the sons 
and daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

The “right” preaches respect for the 
flag. Their respect is for the flag and gov- 
ernment of yesterday, being generally 
oblivious to the changes in employment, 
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industry, and politics demanded by a 
population explosion and imply that the 
flag of today is socialistic. 

Our young people in our ghettos are 
not well educated as to the flag of yester- 
day and they are sullen and despondent 
that the flag of today is little more than 
a constitutional myth of unachievable 
rights and opportunity. 

I think that this bill before us today 
can turn on again a light of hope—its 
effect, however, will be primarily sym- 
bolism. 

Hundreds of cities, States, and coun- 
ties have similar laws in effect. In Cali- 
fornia we enacted our first “fair hous- 
ing” law in 1959; our Rumford Act fol- 
lowed in 1963. We have enjoyed fair 
accommodations in our State since 1952 
1 55 fair employment practices since 

58. 

The mere enactment of laws setting 
forth in a practical way the meaning of 
the term “freedom” in the Constitution 
has not been the total answer to mi- 
nority problems. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, civil rights legislation once enacted 
is not widely utilized. In California with 
20 million people and over 1 million Ne- 
groes—more than in the State of Mis- 
sissippi—there are only a few hundred 
complaints filed before administrative 
boards every year and only a handful of 
these ever get into the courts. 

Perhaps if we could stimulate the op- 
pressed to use legislation which legisla- 
tors enact, they would “self-help” 
themselves under law into better living 
accommodations. 

There is no doubt that this Nation has 
problems—housing in the cities and ab- 
ject poverty in parts of rural America. 
We have tried “survival of the fittest.” 
The problem is that the poor and handi- 
capped do not die. 

It may well be that OEO, HEW, HUD, 
and the Department of Labor do not 
currently have all the solutions. 

For those who say fair housing is not 
a partial answer, you tell me what steps 
this Nation should take over a 5-, 10-, or 
50-year time frame. You tell me how this 
Nation will achieve our constitutional ob- 
jectives without some assist from the 
Congress and legislative bodies through- 
out the land. 

We bask in America reading of the 
revolutionary problems Red China is ex- 
periencing with her Red guards. Some 
hope and expect China’s imminent 
collapse. 

Would not we thrill to have 10 per- 
cent of the Russian population foment- 
ing a revolution from Moscow to Vladi- 
vostok. 

The Soviets, no doubt, clap their hands 
seeing the manifestation of rights dis- 
unity in this capitalistic democracy. 

No, the death of King or Kennedy or 
men like them will not put to sleep this 
movement of self-expression of peoples’ 
rights and aspirations. Those who fear 
amortization to all Americans, the right 
of the vote, the right to a decent night’s 
lodging or a fair meal in a restaurant of 
the right to a job with a fair day’s pay, 
are the ones whose constitutional com- 
mitment is currently being tested. 

As I walked in Atlanta yesterday and 
sang the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
with mostly black Americans, I felt clos- 
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er to my American heritage than ever 
I did before that time. 

We were marching through Georgia 
yesterday 100 years after Sherman— 
to provide all Americans a measure of 
equal protection under the law. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 2516 
as passed by the Senate and urge that 
this bill be accepted by the House with- 
out amendment. 

The events of the past few days have 
thrown a shadow over this Congress and 
this country. How ironic that in a land 
which stands for freedom, especially the 
freedom to express oneself openly, a life 
based on nonviolence should be snuffed 
out in a violent way by a hidden sniper. 
The aftermath of that event in Mem- 
phis—events in major cities throughout 
this country marked by civil insurrection 
and violence—does disservice to that for 
which Dr. Martin Luther King stood. I 
reject those extremists, both black and 
white, from the man who pulled the trig- 
ger in Memphis to Stokely Carmichael 
here in Washington, who is quoted as 
saying: 

Black people have to survive, and the only 
way they will survive is by getting guns. 


There is no excuse for violence, law- 
lessness, or insurrection in a nation 
founded on laws and not men. The law 
must be upheld if our Republic is to sur- 
vive and prosper. In the past few days 
the law and perhaps the very fabric of 
our society have been in jeopardy, and 
I am reminded of the words of Prime 
Minister Nehru after the assassination of 
Mahatma Gandhi: 

The first thing to remember is that none 
of us misbehave because he is angry. We have 
to behave like strong and determined people, 
determined to face all the perils that sur- 
round us, determined to carry out the man- 
date that our great leader has given us, re- 
membering always that if, as I believe, his 
spirit looks upon us and sees us, nothing 
would displease his soul so much as to see 
that we have indulged in any small behavior 
or any violence. 


Our task here today, Mr. Speaker, is to 
debate and decide upon a course of action 
relating to a law for this country. It is 
not, in my judgment, appropriate to de- 
cide the merits of legislation either as a 
tribute to an individual or as a reaction 
to the actions of groups throughout this 
country. The bill that is before us must 
be judged on its own merits, within the 
context of how best to meet the needs of 
this country, but also within the context 
of the constitutional heritage we enjoy in 
our land. Woodrow Wilson said: 

This is not America because it is rich. This 
is not America because it has set up for a 
great population great opportunities for ma- 
terial prosperity. America is a name which 
sounds in the ears of men everywhere as a 
synonym with individual opportunity be- 
cause it is a synonym of individual liberty. 


The foundation of our Constitution 
provides for the greatest degree of indi- 
vidual liberty and opportunity, and that 
is what, in my judgment, must be con- 
sidered today. 

The bill we are considering has a num- 
ber of provisions. Title I, the antiriot 
section, embraces areas covered in H.R. 
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421 and H.R. 2516, both of which passed 
the House in 1967. The inflammatory 
statements of men like Rap Brown and 
Stokely Carmichael would, I believe, be 
covered by the title I provisions. The 
right of free speech, a right guaranteed 
by the Constitution, has limits. To para- 
phrase Justice Holmes: 

The right does not extend to those who 
would shout “fire” in a crowded theater, 


And in my opinion, parts of America 
today are “crowded theaters” in which 
the Browns and Carmichaels are shout- 
ing “fire.” This cannot be tolerated. 

Titles II through VII deal with rights 
of American Indians and are provisions 
which I support. Title X provides some 
regulation of the use of firearms in con- 
nection with civil disorders. Titles VIII 
and IX are the provisions adopted by the 
other body, under the leadership of Sen- 
ator DIRKSEN, of Illinois, which relates 
to open housing. 

In Wisconsin, during the 1965 legis- 
lature, I was an author and cosponsor of 
assembly bill No. 852 which became 
chapter 439 of the laws of 1965. This 
legislation established Wisconsin’s open 
housing law and was designed to insure 
“that all persons shall have an equal 
opportunity for housing, regardless of 
race, color, religion, national origin, or 
ancestry.” In addition to the State open 
housing law, which relates primarily to 
the business of housing, a number of 
local municipalities have adopted fair 
housing ordinances. Among them are 
Brown Deer, Fox Point, Madison, Me- 
nominee Falls, Milwaukee, Whitefish 
Bay, Shorewood, Bayside, Beloit, and 
Mequon, which is in the Sixth District 
and whose ordinance covers the sale of 
single-family units. 

Those who oppose the open housing 
sections of H.R. 2516 refer to it often 
as “forced housing.” I disagree. This 
provision in no way forces an individual 
homeowner to sell to any person. What it 
does say is that you must treat equally 
all persons who are in the market for 
housing. That is, you cannot, because of 
one reason—race—trefuse to sell or rent 
property. All of the legitimate criteria 
which a homeowner uses to judge the 
prospective buyer remain unimpaired. 
The policy established by this legislation 
does not mean that one lowers the terms 
of sale or rent, standards of social be- 
havior or conditions related to family 
size, the keeping of family pets, and the 
like. It does mean, however, that these 
terms, standards, and conditions must 
be applied equally to all people. In addi- 
tion, under the provisions of this legisla- 
tion the burden of proof rests with the 
person alleging discrimination, who must 
in any court case which arises under this 
law, prove discrimination. Under our 
system of individual freedom, this bill 
seeks to protect certain fundamental in- 
dividual rights and assure equality of 
opportunity for all our citizens. In a 
statement issued on April 5, I joined with 
other Members of the House in saying: 

It is an affront to human dignity for any 
American to find that even though his bank 
balance is ample, his credit rating is good, 
and the character of his family is above re- 
proach, he still cannot buy or rent better 
housing because his skin is not white. 
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Another of the objections that has 
been raised against this legislation is 
that as one citizen stated: 

The particular measure in question ex- 
cludes from the law family owned and oc- 
cupied homes only when sold without the 
aid of a real estate broker. 


He went on to state: 

Obviously, this measure will discourage 
home owners from using the services of a 
real estate broker. The consensus of this 
board is that this measure not only dis- 
criminates against the real estate brokers 
of this nation but in effect, also abridges 
the home owner's traditional right of con- 
tract as to how he shall sell his home to best 
advantage. 


The Wisconsin law which I shall dis- 
cuss in a moment, basically covers the 
business of housing. The realtor is a pro- 
fessional—an expert—whose knowledge 
and judgment has been relied on for 
years by those wishing to determine and 
obtain the fair market value for their 
homestead. The argument that the provi- 
sions of this bill will place an undue 
burden upon the realtor is without 
foundation. Surely, the realtor will con- 
tinue to provide a needed service and 
will continue to merit the support of all 
citizens who wish to sell their property 
with the benefit of the realtor’s expert 
counsel. Many brokers would, I believe, 
welcome the freedom to sell property 
without discrimination to those who wish 
to buy and need housing. This legislation 
would support them. We learned in Wis- 
consin during our consideration of our 
law that pressures within a community 
many times prevented a builder or realtor 
from providing a service to minorities 
because of the fear of business losses. 
Under this legislation (H.R. 2516), all 
who are in the business of housing will be 
treated equally. And each will, as they 
have in the past, merit the support of 
those with whom they deal on the basis 
of the service they provide. 

In the Wisconsin open-housing law, 
heavy stress was placed on conciliation. 
The administrative remedies, through 
the State department of industry, labor, 
and human relations, were constructed 
in such a way as to safeguard both par- 
ties. In H.R. 2516, the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development is author- 
ized to educate, persuade, and conciliate 
in order to eliminate discriminatory 
housing practices. If the Secretary is un- 
successful, the sole recourse is to the 
court—State or Federal. This concept is 
one I support wholeheartedly since it 
guarantees, in my opinion, the full rem- 
edy of the law and of a fair trial. In 
addition, H.R. 2516 provides that the 
full weight of State and local fair-hous- 
ing laws is applicable, and the Secretary 
is required, under section 810(c) to notify 
the appropriate State or local agency of 
a complaint filed with him. Furthermore, 
section 808(c) provides that conciliation 
shall be held in the locality where the 
alleged discriminatory act took place. 
The safeguards provided by the bill we 
are considering today are important and 
effective, as are those provisions which 
require persuasion, education, and con- 
Ciliation. 

As this bill (H.R. 2516) passed the 
other body, men such as Senators 
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DIRKSEN, CURTIS, MURPHY, HRUSKA, 
MILLER, BROOKE, and Percy all cast their 
votes on behalf of passage. It is the pur- 
pose of this bill to make the promise of 
America more of a reality for all of her 
citizens. It is not a partisan matter. Men 
and women of both parties will today 
support this bill. As the Madison Board 
of Realtors stated in its pamphlet, 
“Equal Opportunity in Madison and 
You”: 

The quest of equal opportunity for all has 
stirred the conscience of every thinking 
American. It is one of the most important 
issues on the national as well as the local 
level—it is part of the very fabric of our free 
society. It cannot be ignored. It will not go 
away. The question merits the deepest con- 
cern of every American today. 


T concur and therefore urge the adop- 
tion of H.R. 2516 by the House today. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
sidered this bill carefully and objectively. 
Like all complex legislation, the meas- 
ure is not perfect in all details. However, 
on balance, I felt the national interest 
demanded action now and further delay 
with the possibility of inaction if the 
measure had gone back to the Senate 
would have been unacceptable. 

Features of the bill that are par- 
ticularly needed as demonstrated by 
recent events, include: 

First. It establishes Federal penalties 
against crossing State lines, or using the 
instrumentalities of interstate com- 
merce, to incite riots; it also makes it un- 
lawful to interfere with the lives or 
safety of those who engage in bona fide, 
nonviolent civil rights efforts. 

Second. It establishes a Federal law 
extending the right of equal opportunity 
of property ownership to all our citi- 
zens—a right that has been long and 
fully recognized by the laws of the State 
of Colorado. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the pending bill, and I shall 
vote to send it to conference. As I see it 
the right of a citizen to choose the person 
to whom he sells or rents his private 
property is one of our most sacred and 
cherished of all civil rights. Yet, by a 
Senate amendment which is in this legis- 
lation, that right of freedom of choice 
would be virtually wiped out. 

There are other objectionable features 
of the legislation, including one provision 
which could very well hamper law en- 
forcement in controlling violence that 
stems from civil rights activities. 

It has been said that this legislation 
will ease racial tensions, that it will vin- 
dicate the cause served by the late Mar- 
tin Luther King. How ridiculous can peo- 
ple get? This is the sort of legislation 
which will aggravate and promote dis- 
cord, even as prior civil rights legislation 
enacted by the Congress has triggered 
more and more racial violence, arson, 
vandalism, and riots. 

It will be recalled that the late Martin 
Luther King summoned key officials to 
his Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference for a week-long strategy session 
at Frogmore, S.C. Meeting behind closed 
doors, they drafted plans to give what 
they described as a “sick and asinine 
Congress” the “electric shock” necessary, 
in their view, to save the Nation. 
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It was there that the pending march 
on Washington was planned. 

Yet, we are now told that out of defer- 
ence to the memory of the late Mr. King, 
the Congress should enact this civil 
rights bill. 

It goes without saying that any such 
reasoning to support a legislative action 
is utterly absurd. Surely this Congress is 
not so weak and spineless as to capitulate 
to this form of emotionalism and hys- 
teria. The Congress does not operate that 
way, even though the planners at Frog- 
more seems to have thought so. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been much 
said here about the late Martin Luther 
King. His record and his philosophy are 
quite well known. He preached nonvio- 
lence, yet in scores of instances he led 
marches and demonstrations which trig- 
gered violence and bloodshed. Indeed 
exactly 1 week before King was killed 
he promoted and led a march in Mem- 
phis—not in any way related to racial 
issues—which caused one young Negro 
to be shot and killed and 63 injured. 

That very day, at a press conference in 
Memphis he was quoted as saying: 

Riots are part of the ugly atmosphere of 
our society now. 


King became notorious for advocating 
civil disobedience—that is, the right of 
one to violate any law with which he dis- 
agreed. Although a court injunction had 
been issued to prohibit another Memphis 
march by King, he openly declared if the 
order remained intact he would willfully 
defy and violate it. He served many jail 
terms for such violations of laws and de- 
crees. 

It will be recalled that King was a very 
discontented person. At a New York 
demonstration he openly assailed the 
United States—our own Government—as 
“the greatest purveyor of violence in the 
world today.” 

To head the pending April 22 march 
on Washington, King chose Rev. Ber- 
nard Lafayette, an anti-Vietnam and 
civil rights activist; and Rev. Andrew 
Young, a long-time King lieutenant who 
said the United States is dying of 
“racism, materialism, and economic 
exploitation.” 

In a Reader's Digest article, William 
Schulz reports that King recently con- 
ferred privately with the Nation’s most 
notorious black powerites: H. Rap Brown, 
the demagogic chairman of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, 
now under indictment for inciting a riot 
in Cambridge, Md.; and Stokely Carmi- 
chael, the self-professed revolutionary 
who globetrotted across the Communist 
world from Havana to Hanoi last year 
declaring his intention to overthrow the 
“imperialist, capitalist, racist structure 
of the United States.” 

What took place at these meetings 
with the two anarchists, reports Schulz, 
is not known. According to Andrew 
Young, King hoped to convince Carmi- 
chael and Brown: “If you can’t adopt 
nonviolence and join us, let us try 
our way until the first of August. And if 
we fail, then you can take over with an- 
other approach.” 

Thus, according to Andrew Young, one 
of King’s chosen leaders for the Wash- 
ington march, King in effect told the ex- 
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tremists that he wanted to first try to 
avoid violence, but if his mission was not 
a success without violence, then Car- 
michael and Brown could take over and 
use their own techniques—which means 
violence and more violence. 

If this Congress is to use the memory 
of the late Martin Luther King as an in- 
spiration for the enactment of this leg- 
islation, it is well that the Members 
ponder King’s record and his long as- 
sociation with activities which resulted 
in massive violence and crime. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to present to my colleagues the basis 
for my vote in opposition to the rule 
and to H.R. 2516. As we are well aware, 
H.R. 2516 passed this body by an over- 
whelming margin last year. When the 
other body completed its consideration 
of this bill a short time ago, many dif- 
ferent amendments had been added, ren- 
dering the bill barely recognizable as the 
bill we have passed. Yet today, we are 
asked to vote “yes” or “no” as to whether 
we will accept these amendments with- 
out benefit of a conference committee or 
other meaningful exchange of views be- 
tween members of each body so that the 
bill would represent the will of both 
houses rather than that of just one. I 
personally object to such a procedure. 

As I have stated repeatedly, I believe 
that the answer to the problem of pro- 
viding fair housing is not to impose it 
by Federal legislative fiat but instead 
for community organizations and other 
groups to join together to take an affirm- 
ative step toward solving the problem 
such as has occurred in Prince Georges 
County, Md. 

A Federal legislative fiat on this issue 
can do little more than fan the flames 
of racial prejudice which already are 
burning so hotly. The issue of fair hous- 
ing is, I believe, bound inextricably to 
the local community and should be set- 
tled through affirmative action at that 
level. I would be the last person to deny 
any man the right to purchase the home 
of his choice provided he has the means. 
However, I am unable to see the wisdom 
of ruling by legislative decree that a 
person may not sell his home to whom- 
ever he wishes. 

Because I have supported so many 
measures considered by this body to 
protect the civil rights of each and every 
American citizen, I feel compelled to 
comment on the various titles of H.R. 
2516 and explain my position on each 
of them. I do not want my vote in op- 
position to H.R. 2516 to be interpreted 
as an anti-civil-rights vote. However, it 
is a vote against titles VIII and IX of 
the bill. 

Title I of the bill, providing for the 
protection of persons engaged in fed- 
erally protected activities from interfer- 
ence, threat of injury or intimidation re- 
ceives my wholehearted support now 
just as it did when it passed the House 
last August. In addition, this title also 
has a section dealing with riots. I believe 
that this section of title I would give us 
the means to deal with persons who 
travel in interstate or foreign commerce 
with the intent of inciting to riot, com- 
mitting any act in furtherance of a riot, 
promoting a riot, and aiding and abet- 
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ting any person in inciting to riot. I 
believe that the definition of riot which 
is contained in this bill will go a long 
way toward giving us the enforcement 
tools that we need to prevent such out- 
lawry as that which occurred in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other cities 
throughout the country during the past 
week. I am acutely aware of the crisis 
of lawlessness which struck many of our 
large cities last summer as well and I 
believe firmly that lawlessness such as 
this cannot be tolerated. We cannot be 
permissive about violence or accept ex- 
cuses for looting and killing. There is no 
justification for such activities. These 
criminal actions are an outrage to civi- 
lized life, an affront to democracy, and 
an insult to law and order. They are 
born of contempt for the law; they 
thrive on chaos; and they must be 
stopped. I strongly support this section 
of title I of H.R. 2516. 

Titles II through VII of this bill deal 
with the rights of Indians as regards 
tribal self-government and certain rights 
guaranteeing the rights promulgated 
and guaranteed by the Constitution. 
They would promulgate a model code 
governing courts of Indian offenses and 
achieve many other aims. While I must 
confess that I am not completely famil- 
iar with all the problems faced by Amer- 
ican Indians, and I would prefer that 
our committee dealing with those prob- 
lems be permitted to complete their 
hearings and make a report on the 
problems of the Indians together with 
a bill for the House to consider. 

Titles VIII and IX deal with fair hous- 
ing and, as I stated at the outset of my 
statement, I strongly oppose them and 
because of the adamacy of my position 
on this matter, I will vote against the 
whole bill. 

Title X of H.R. 2516 receives my full 
support. This title provides penalties of 
$10,000 fine or imprisonment or 5 years 
or both for anyone who teaches, or dem- 
onstrates to any person the use and ap- 
plication of any firearm or explosive for 
the purpose of creating a civil disorder. 

In the final analysis, public support is 
the only way that social or economic re- 
form can be achieved. It cannot be forced 
by the threat of violence or anarchy. 
This is demonstrated by the other side 
of the coin, the fact that the biggest 
strides in the civil rights movement have 
been made by lawful and legal means. 

The average American is a moderate. 
He will shy away from the left as well as 
from the right and as one observer has 
said, “between choosing one extreme or 
another there is an alternative—think!” 

This is what we must do—as citizens 
and as leaders whose responsibility is to 
help our fellow Americans. We know that 
slogans and negative criticisms do not 
constitute a policy—either foreign or 
domestic. 

Neither “Quit Vietnam” nor “black 
power” provide any answers. What is 
needed is discussion of the issues, give 
and take on both sides and open-mind- 
edness. 

This Nation has to cease tearing itself 
apart. I have in the past 3 years con- 
stantly supported programs that are im- 
aginative, creative and provide equal op- 
portunities for all. I mention some of 
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these items merely to point out that my 
deep convictions against the open oc- 
cupancy is not anti-anybody such as: 

The amendments to the Economic Op- 
portunity Act, the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act amendments, and 
the Higher Education Act have set up 
and implemented programs to motivate, 
train, and educate the less fortunate of 
our people. 

The demonstration cities legislation 
has established the machinery for abol- 
ishing slums in our cities. 

We have passed a minimum wage bill 
to strike at the heart of the problem of 
the working poor. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 has 
made it possible for the number of Negro 
voters in Southern States to be doubled 
since the time of the law’s enactment. 

Medicare and the accompanying social 
security amendments have raised the 
quality of life for our older people— 
many of them poor and hopeless. 

All of these constructive and exciting 
programs have been made possible by 
the support of the American people who 
believed in the constitutional guarantees 
of equality, justice and freedom for all. 

I do not want to see the impetus of 
this great effort lost by the irresponsible 
acts of a few. I hope that history will not 
show that those who claimed the right of 
dissent were truly claiming for them- 
selves the right to destroy. 

Thus, the first priority for this Nation 
is law and order. The extremists can 
challenge violently our society’s laws and 
its law enforcement in the guise of civil 
rights—but they will be repelled and 
even repressed, if necessary. Because no 
man is above our law. And when our laws 
are challenged by rioting, looting, arson 
and violence, our society must marshall 
its forces and move immediately—not 
just quickly—to contain the challenge, 
to prevent its spreading, to arrest the 
violators and prosecute them to the 
fullest extent of the laws that we in Con- 
gress have given society to enforce. We 
must not shirk this duty. 

And I close by saying, as in the past, I 
will not now nor will I in the future con- 
sider legislation under the threat of a 
blackjack or blackmail. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day joining a majority of Democrats 
and Republicans in bipartisan support 
of H.R. 2516 as amended by the Senate. 

In 1966 when I first voted for open 
housing legislation, I was convinced then 
as I am now that ending racial discrimi- 
nation in housing through enactment of 
a fair housing law is a key and indispens- 
able part of any solution of the inter- 
racial problems of our country. 

I cast these votes today as I did in 
1966 not in fear nor in anger. Neither 
have I been coerced by individuals or 
events of the last few days. 

I vote out of a deep conviction after 
careful evaluation of the needs and de- 
sires of my constituents and the best 
interests of our country. 

The bill under consideration today is 
consistent with the desires of my con- 
stituents as reflected in responses re- 
ceived from a poll which I conducted in 
late 1967. In that poll 65.01 percent of 
the people responding indicated that they 
were opposed to the passage of “fair 
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housing legislation making discrimina- 
tion illegal in the rental or sale of in- 
dividual homes.” 

The bill now under consideration pro- 
vides important protection for the in- 
dividual’s right to dispose of his property 
as he wishes. Under the bill, the individ- 
ual homeowner, even after 1969, will still 
be able to sell or rent in a discriminatory 
fashion if he so desires but only if he does 
so without the use of real estate agents 
or firms. In other words, the individual 
homeowner can discriminate only if he 
acts completely alone in selling or rent- 
ing. These rules also cover a person own- 
ing up to three individual single-family 
homes. Also exempt are small apartment 
houses and boarding houses. 

Beginning in 1969 brokers involved in 
any real estate transaction could not 
practice discrimination and this is the 
heart of this legislation. 

The bill is not perfect in every detail, 
very few bills are. It does, however, seek 
to assure equality of opportunity for all 
our citizens. There is no doubt in my 
mind, and I am confident the majority 
of our people agree, that it is an affront 
to human dignity and simple justice for 
any American to find that even though 
his bank balance is ample, his credit 
rating is good, and the character of his 
family above reproach, he still cannot 
buy or rent better housing because his 
skin is not white. 

I have no illusions that the passage of 
this bill will in some way stop the riots, 
nor is it the sole answer to the inter- 
racial misunderstanding which exists to- 
day in the United States. 

The report and findings of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders has made it clear that the problem 
of discrimination is much more complex 
and difficult than many of us had fully 
realized. 

The rejection and humiliation which 
result from housing discrimination pro- 
duce deep rooted and intense feelings. 
This brooding hostility can be eased with 
the knowledge that the Negro is able to 
better himself and can do better for him- 
self. It is this hope of the ability to do 
better which will reduce in time some of 
the frustrations which now exist. This 
civil rights legislation is an important 
step toward assuring all our citizens the 
opportunity to fully participate in the 
life of our country. 

Neither do I have any illusions that 
this bill will magically solve all the hous- 
ing problems of Negroes. The truth of the 
matter is, as we all well know, only a few 
Negro families—those who have ade- 
quate financial resources—will be able 
to escape to the clean cool air of the 
suburbs. We have had enough experience 
in the 22 States with 60 percent of our 
total population which already have fair 
housing laws to know that the dangers 
and fears so often expressed with regard 
to this legislation just have not mate- 
rialized. 

This bill may be not much more than 
the symbolic knocking down of a barrier 
and the assertion of simple justice and 
reaffirmation of human dignity too long 
denied. But it has powerful meaning for 
all citizens. 

We have been for some years now, and 
more so today than ever, in a period of 
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great moral crisis in this country. A great 
segment of our population have griev- 
ances for which they seek redress. Their 
efforts for advancement have ranged 
from apathy to violence. Today there can 
be little doubt in anyone’s mind that our 
country, our democracy, our way of life is 
perhaps at the most important crossroad 
in its history. 

Shall we, the majority, react in fear 
and frustration? Will we allow the riots 
to drive the United States to a police 
state? Must we turn te the politics of 
repression? I hope and pray not; to me 
this course is unthinkable for our coun- 
try. 

Of course, we cannot supinely succumb 
to threats of violence or actual violence 
by individuals or groups. We must have 
efficient and firm law enforcement at the 
local level supported when requested by 
the State and Federal Governments. In- 
deed this civil rights bill contains impor- 
tant anti-riot provisions similar to those 
in my bill H.R. 4228, which will provide 
a new tool to Federal law enforcement 
officials in preventing future riots. 

But stringent law enforcement must be 
helped by individual community and 
Federal actions by making law abiding 
citizens out of the majority of those who 
have serious, meaningful grievances in 
our society. Only thus can we isolate the 
intentional and the unscrupulous de- 
stroyer of our society. 

The passage of this bill today repre- 
sents at best a compromise between those 
who wanted stronger legislation and 
those who wanted none at all, but it is an 
important compromise. The decision we 
make today will be historical because it 
will mark the beginning of a course 
which this country will take. We must 
decide today to live up to the commitment 
to equality of opportunity made in our 
Declaration of Independence and echoed 
each day in our Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag. I support this compromise in 
1968 even more fully than I did in 1966 
because I know that this country can no 
longer wait for a decision. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
devoted my entire public life to protect- 
ing the civil rights and freedom of all 
American citizens. In 1957 I voted for 
passage of the first civil rights bill to be 
enacted by Congress in nearly a century; 
I have voted for every subsequent civil 
rights bill to come before the House— 
six in all. 

Last August I voted for the civil rights 
bill which we in the House passed and 
then sent to the Senate. That body con- 
sidered the legislation for 8 months, in- 
cluding 41 days of floor debate. The Sen- 
ate completely changed the original 
House bill. 

Today the House is asked to rubber- 
stamp the Senate’s action. We are given 
just 1 hour to debate this completely new 
bill and with no opportunity to amend it 
in any way. It is “take it or leave it“ 
under the emotional impact of a national 
tragedy. 

I have always done everything I could 
to bring peace to our cities and equal 
justice to all citizens. I shall continue to 
do so. But this legislation unfortunately 
is not the answer to the problems which 
are tearing our Nation apart. 
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After very careful study it is my firm 
conviction—and that of many legal ex- 
perts—that the open housing provision 
of this bill is not constitutional. Ac- 
cordingly, I have no choice but to vote 
against it. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of this resolution (H.R. 
1100). I intend to vote for this legisla- 
tion but I am most concerned over one 
provision of the open housing section of 
the civil rights bill. This provision— 
what I call the “real estate broker by- 
pass”—would deal unfairly with real es- 
tate brokers and their associates, and 
could threaten the very existence of 
thousands of brokers throughout the 
country. 

Under section 803(b) (1) of the bill, an 
individual who owns up to three homes 
is exempt from restrictions—he may dis- 
criminate in renting or selling his prop- 
erty—if he does not use the services of 
a real estate agent. This would encourage 
persons who are apprehensive about 
being brought under the provisions of the 
bill to dispense with the services of real- 
tors, and would shut real estate agents 
out of transactions that the owner may 
make acting alone. 

Allowing a homeowner to discriminate 
if he does not use a broker amounts to 
discrimination against the broker. Real 
estate brokers should not have to bear 
the burden for a hastily amended bill. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, this leg- 
islation in its present form is bad in so 
many respects that I cannot support it, 
but, Mr. Speaker, I rise not to address 
myself to its merits at this time but to 
the atmosphere prevailing as we con- 
sider it. 

First, let me say that I am well aware 
of the argument that this bill was sched- 
uled for consideration before the tragic, 
senseless, and useless events of the past 
week. 

But let me say also that when this 
timetable was decided upon, Dr. Martin 
Luther King had not been struck down 
by a cowardly assassin’s bullet, more 
than 100 American cities had not just 
days before suffered losses of life and 
property because of mob action, and the 
National Capital of the United States 
had not become an armed camp in which 
a semblance of order is being maintained 
only through the use of Federal troops. 

We cannot possibly act on this legisla- 
tion today in the prevailing atmosphere 
of violence—with helmeted troops and 
machineguns guarding the Capitol 
Building—with the rational debate and 
reasoned judgment that is essential to 
the processes of a democracy. 

Proponents of this bill cry “urgency.” 
But this is not the time for hasty and 
emotional action. We should act on this 
bill only after order has been clearly and 
unmistakably restored. 

Any action by this House today will 
bear the impression—which no words of 
ours can refute—that we are acting on 
the basis of emotion instead of logic and 
that we are responding to threats rather 
than the will of the people we represent. 

If we act on this bill today—no mat- 
ter what the result—we will be unable to 
dispel charges that our action does not 
represent the best judgment of the Con- 
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gress. If the bill is approved, there will 
be widespread charges that it was done 
under the threat of violence. And there 
will be some truth in such charges, 

If the bill is defeated, it will be alleged 
that it was due to “backlash.” And there 
will be some truth in these charges, too. 

I have personal knowledge of private 
businesses that were closed yesterday be- 
cause of threats of firebombing or worse. 
I am sure most of us here know of simi- 
lar incidents. 

While it is deplorable that anonymous 
threats can force a man to close his busi- 
ness for fear of its destruction or worse, 
it is not difficult to understand how 
those individuals feel they are helpless 
to do other than obey the criminal order 
to close. 

Any such arrogant action and a private 
citizen’s acquiescence to it is to be de- 
plored. But we are talking about indi- 
viduals dealing with secret, faceless 
criminals. 

The U.S. Congress should have no such 
fear and should succumb to no such 
blackmail. We represent all the people of 
the United States—people of all races 
and creeds and colors—not just a vocif- 
erous few who prefer the bomb to 
rationality. 

If we succumb and act at all on this 
legislation under present circumstances, 
in my opinion we are not truly represent- 
ing the people who elected us or our 
country or its Constitution which we 
have sworn to defend and uphold. We 
will simply be victims of fear, emotional- 
ism, and a sense of expediency which 
serves no one and discredits all. 

I will, therefore, vote against the pre- 
vious question in the hope that this legis- 
lation will be sent to conference where 
conferees of the House and Senate can 
properly deliberate and consider all of 
the Senate amendments, the deletions 
made by the Senate from the House- 
passed bill and their report as agreed 
upon will be brought back to House for 
final action. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the Members of this body are called 
upon to vote on a so-called civil rights 
bill, and again I will vote in opposition to 
its enactment. Like those before it, this 
bill will not accomplish what its propo- 
nents say it will, but rather, in my opin- 
ion, will do more harm than good. 

Last Friday morning—the morning 
after the senseless murder of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr—tI apepared on a tele- 
vision program in eastern North Caro- 
lina and when asked about Dr. King's 
death, I responded that above all, it was 
a time for all of our people to remain 
calm. I reminded the audience of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s timely plea for national 
unity, and as we debate this issue, I urge 
this House to act calmly and to demon- 
strate, as best we can, the real unity of 
the American people. 

If every Member of this body will judge 
the bill now before us on its merits—will 
weigh the value of any concrete benefits 
its provides against is serious infringe- 
ments of property rights—he cannot con- 
clude that it is worthwhile, As a practi- 
cal matter, how many Negroes can afford 
to buy homes in Spring Valley here in 
Washington or in Montgomery County, 
whether they have that right or not? 
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This bill is so like its predecessors, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. It promises much; it 
raises expectations; but in the end it pro- 
vides no real solutions to our racial prob- 
lems which are matters of economics. 
Those Negroes throughout this land who 
are restless and volatile feel that they are 
outside the economic mainstream of 
American life. 

I believe there are two things that must 
be done before we can hope to reach a 
lasting solution to our racial problems. 

First, we can and we must be concerned 
with maintaining law and order and pre- 
serving an orderly society. We cannot and 
we must not continue to condone violence 
and pretend that “demonstrations” do 
not breed violence. 

Second, we must seek long-range so- 
lutions to the economic plight of all of 
the poor people of our land. Not just stop- 
gap, handout, make-work programs, 
which are self-defeating in that they 
make no provision for instilling motiva- 
tion, but instead stifle the pride and self- 
respect of those who are their recipients. 

We must create a coalition of govern- 
ment and the private sector, at all levels, 
to make a new and concerted effort to 
bring our poverty-level citizens into the 
economic mainstream of our Nation by 
encouraging them to seek education and 
training; by making more effort to hire 
them in jobs which they are qualified to 
do; and to insure the promotion of those 
worthy of promotion. 

The bill before us does nothing to 
achieve either of these basic goals and 
offers little more than a false hope and a 
pretense. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I had 
planned today to address the House on 
the merits and the urgency of passing 
the open housing and civil rights protec- 
tion measure. I will proceed with those 
remarks today, but first I must share 
with you the deep disappointment and 
regret I have felt over the last 6 un- 
happy days. 

I have just returned from the funeral 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. I cannot 
describe to you the emotions I felt there 
as I contemplated the man and the 
events of his life and death. Suffice it to 
say that the sadness of the whole Nation 
bespeaks the massive loss which we have 
suffered with the passing of this ex- 
traordinary man. 

These last 6 days have brought an ab- 
ject shame on this country. 

First the coldblooded murder of Dr. 
King. 

The shame and the tragedy could not 
have been greater, as an apostle of a 
peaceful America, equally open to all its 
citizens, a man who believed his country 
could and would meet its challenges and 
provide for its people, was violently 
struck down, 

That violence begot more violence. 

In scores of cities, in the Nation's 
Capital, men have been killed, homes 
and businesses destroyed, thousands of 
families have been disrupted. Helmeted 
and armed troops patrol our major 
cities. 

As the Palm Sunday weekend of mur- 
der, pillage, and destruction unfolded, I 
could not help asking myself, “What will 
it take to awake this great country to 
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the anger, frustration, and despair that 
afflict it?” 

Many of us, but not a majority, have 
long recognized the smoldering violence, 
discrimination, and deprivation which 
exist everyday, but erupt only now and 
then. 

But today I am a little heartened. My 
mail, which has been running strongly 
in opposition to the open housing bill, is 
suddenly filled with letters and tele- 
grams urging prompt constructive action 
and passage of the civil rights bill. It 
is my fervent hope that this outpouring 
marks an awakening, not only in my 
district, but in the whole Nation. 

Certainly it is time. 

For generations we have neglected a 
massive segment of our population. 

We have let our schools fail to educate. 
At a time when the fruits of formal 
schooling are increasingly more impor- 
tant we have failed to adequately teach 
Pren the rudiments to many of our peo- 
ple. 

In a time of increasing mechanization 
and advancing technology we have al- 
lowed many of our people to be passed 
by—neither educated nor trained and 
consequently jobless or underemployed. 

We have permitted minority Ameri- 
cans to be thrust together in the innards 
of our cities and forced out to the farth- 
est backwaters of America. 

We have dosed out palliatives, we have 
experimented and we have helped a 
little. 

But the cancer of neglect pervades 
deep and far through our social fabric. 

We have not yet determined as a na- 
tion to put our shoulders to the wheel— 
to make this country for all of us what 
it is for most of us. 

The events of the last few days have 
set us reeling. It will take some time to 
sort things out and to get about the busi- 
ness of rebuilding and constructively 
preventing a recurrence. 

But we must not let the opiate of time 
allow us to forget or diminish the ur- 
gency of the task which faces us. What 
I am most fearful of is that in a week, 
or a month, or a year, we will again settle 
back to our past indifference to the lives 
of many of our citizens. And then, we 
can only expect more tumult, more fire, 
more tearing asunder. 

Let us not forget the lessons of the 
Commission on Civil Disorders. The typ- 
ical rioting ghetto resident is not the un- 
employed or the worst educated. On the 
contrary, he has completed 11 years of 
public school and has a job. These peo- 
ple are caught in the abyss between ris- 
ing expectations—a rebirth of hope and 
higher aspirations—and the reality— 
discrimination, relative poverty, depreci- 
ated dignity. 

These are people who have listened to 
the promises of better jobs, better hous- 
ing, better schools. Their frustration, 
their alienation from the mainstream, is 
at the root of their behavior. Our job is 
to bridge the abyss to bring the reality 
to the promise. 

There are no short answers. There 
are not even any sure steps. But several 
matters now pending before the Con- 
gress deserve renewed consideration and 
support. 

The civil rights bill, the strengthened 
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equal employment opportunity meas- 
ures, the summer supplemental appro- 
priation, the OEO appropriation, police 
training assistance, and gun control are 
all matters now pending. Affirmative and 
prompt action on them should be taken. 

The Senate-passed civil rights bill 
which will be before us tomorrow is not 
perfect legislation. It has a riot suppres- 
sion provision, similar to one I previously 
voted against, which is vague, overbroad, 
and perhaps unenforceable. But there is 
„ more good than bad in this 
bill. 

Open housing is, of course, the most 
pervasive and controversial part of the 
measure. Simply passing an open hous- 
ing law will not bring an end of the 
ghetto—but it will mean that those who 
have the means and the desire to leave 
the ghetto will not be deprived of the 
chance to do so because of their race, 
religion, or national ancestry. And it will 
mean that minority citizens will no 
longer legally have their dignity affronted 
by the denial of housing for discrimina- 
tory reasons. 

Federal open housing is not as some 
have called it, “forced housing.” No one 
is forced to rent or sell to any one. The 
law simply forbids the color or religion of 
the prospective buyer or renter from be- 
ing a factor in the sale or rental. 

Real property rights have never been 
absolute. From the old English common 
law to the modern zoning ordinances, 
sale and use of land has always been 
regulated to meet social goals. Similarly 
22 States and 96 localities have enacted 
open housing laws in the effort to attain 
the social goal of equal access to housing. 

Now the Federal Government can act 
to implement the national policy of 
racial equality, and at the same time 
make the laws uniform nationwide. Dis- 
crimination, and the lack of opportunity 
and depreciated dignity attendant to it, 
are national problems demanding not 
only Federal money but Federal legis- 
lation. If discrimination were to be toler- 
ated, all the Federal poverty effort could 
not succeed. The availability of housing 
determines where one lives and in turn, 
the jobs one can take and the school 
one’s children can attend. 

Conscience and pragmatism demand 
the passage of this provision 

The civil rights protection provisions 
in this bill are similar to those passed 
earlier by the House. They would make it 
a Federal crime to interfere with the 
exercise of federally protected rights or 
the dispensation of Federal benefits. Ob- 
structionist and dilatory tactics in some 
States have severely handicapped our 
progress toward equal liberty for all. 
This provision will allow Federal action 
to assure Federal rights and privileges. 

The civil rights measure also contains a 
“bill of rights” for Indians. I cannot im- 
agine a more overdue measure for a more 
deprived, neglected and abused group of 
Americans. 

In short, the Senate passed civil rights 
bill is a significant piece of legislation 
which will move us one step closer to Dr. 
King’s and the American dream. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, 1 hour to debate monumental 
legislation such as the civil rights bill is 
unbelievable; 1 hour to consider amend- 
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ments adopted by the other body is in- 
conceivable; 1 hour to understand the 
intricate details of such a far-reaching 
piece of legislation cannot be justified; 
1 hour to be controlled, not by the com- 
mittee with some expertise in the civil 
rights field, but rather by the Rules Com- 
mittee, is not conducive to intelligent 
consideration of this issue; 1 hour to lit- 
erally rewrite the real property laws of 
this Nation is unthinkable; 1 hour, di- 
vided 30 minutes for the Democrats and 
30 minutes for the Republicans, does not 
give the Members of this august body 
time to stand up and be recognized, much 
less time to say anything worthwhile. 

Mr. Speaker, this is no way to legislate. 
This procedure destroys the integrity of 
the people’s branch of the Government. 
It takes away from the people’s repre- 
sentatives the opportunity to fully ex- 
plore the multitude of issues involved 
in this very complex piece of legislation. 

Everyone in this Chamber knows why 
this legislation is being rushed through 
today. But I warn my colleagues, you 
cannot buy off the rioters with the pas- 
sage of a bill. And if you do in this in- 
stance, what will you offer them after the 
next riot? Where does this process end? 
And perhaps the worst aspect of this 
appeasement process is that the Negroes 
of this Nation are being sold another bill 
of goods. This bill is not going to solve 
their problems; it is not even going to 
come close. And one day when this be- 
comes painfully evident the repercus- 
sions will be tremendous. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the way this 
bill has been brought to the floor and be- 
cause I am not wise enough to under- 
stand it without thorough debate, I will 
vote against the previous question in the 
hope that the bill will go to conference 
and then come back here for further con- 
sideration, when there is less emotion, 
a better understanding of the bill, and 
when the Judiciary Committee will be in 
a better position to explain all of the de- 
tails 


In the meantime, all I can say is, this 
is a heck of a way to run a railroad. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, we 
in Congress are faced with a most diffi- 
cult decision, a decision which will di- 
rectly affect the lives of millions of 
Americans. Should we or should we not 
today take action on the civil rights bill 
of 1968, H.R. 2516. 

Much can be said in support of the 
need for positive legislation to better the 
plight of our Nation’s more unfortunate 
citizens. Action should, and must be 
taken to correct many of the present in- 
equities which exist. But I ask you, 
should not legislation of the importance 
of that presently before us be subjected 
to a thorough, comprehensive, and delib- 
erate review by Members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. Must we act in 
haste to legislate a bill, the ramifications 
of which will materially affect and alter 
the rights of all Americans? 

The situation as I see it is one of re- 
flex. We have read the papers, we have 
watched the happenings of the past week 
on television, and we have heard many 
eloquent and moving pleas for immedi- 
ate and responsive action. Action now, 
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not tomorrow, not a week or a month 
from now, but now. No democratic body 
should be asked to legislate on a basis of 
“act now, amend later.” The incidents 
of the past week should not preempt 
the normal workings of our legislative 
process. 

There are many sections of this bill 
which most of us actively support, yet 
there are some areas with which we are 
concerned. Would it not be best at this 
point in time, to refer this bill to confer- 
ence, whereby this legislation can be 
fully reviewed as it no doubt would have 
been had it not been for the tragic cir- 
cumstances of the week preceding. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
House Resolution 1100 which adopts, 
without proper time for debate, the 
amendments to H.R. 2516 added by the 
other body. 

The manifestation of civil disobedience 
visited upon our cities in the last few 
days is shocking testimony to the futility 
of achieving racial harmony by passing 
civil rights laws. Despite the efforts of 
millions of Americans—in both public 
and private sectors—to improve the lot 
of Negroes, there is still loose on society a 
lawless element which rejects self-disci- 
pline and orderly government. Unfortu- 
nately, Negro leaders have inflamed the 
minds of their own race by preaching 
hatred of the white race in a most subtle 
but effective way. 

A vigorous advocate of civil disobedi- 
ence was recently slain. While murder 
is the most heinous of all crimes of vio- 
lence, it can never be the excuse for riot- 
ing, looting, burning, and more murders. 
Criminals of all types must be brought 
before the bar of justice and dealt with 
in accord with the law; otherwise, our 
system breaks down and anarchy results. 

As a responsible legislative body we 
have the duty to preserve our system as 
one of laws and not of men, and we have 
the further duty of demanding the en- 
forcement of laws against looting as well 
as murder. 

The bill before the House will not 
benefit the American people. It will only 
cause further grief. Mischief will be the 
total result of the open housing section, 
because the cards are stacked against the 
property owner and in favor of the agi- 
tator. Other sections of the bill are equal- 
ly repugnant to our Constitution and our 
historic tradition of local self-govern- 
ment. 

Here, once again, the Congress seeks 
to impose on the American people a 
course of human conduct alien to their 
nature and their instincts. Such a ges- 
ture will cause further conflict, divisive- 
ness and agony. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the greatest con- 
tribution we could make would be to call 
a moratorium on civil rights and other 
racially oriented legislation. We should 
stop, think and ponder the question: 
Where are we and where are we going? 
If we proceed in our present direction, we 
are headed for race war. I hope and pray 
that is not America’s destiny; but it will 
be unless sanity returns to our native 
land. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, while 
I am more than willing that the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968 shall be enacted into 
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law as a memorial to the late Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., I am today supporting 
the measure because it is the right thing 
to do. 

By enacting this legislation today, we 
will have proven to the world, but more 
so to the citizens of our own country, that 
the policy of this Government is firmly 
and unashamedly based on the principles 
laid down by our Founding Fathers—that 
all men, regardless of race, color, religion 
or national origin are created equal and 
shall be granted equal opportunities to 
develop to their optimum capacities. 

By the passage of this bill, we will have 
proven to the world, but more so to the 
citizens of our own country that not only 
by policy, but also by the very laws of the 
land, ours is a republic designed to be 
“one Nation under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
some have suggested that we vote for 
the civil rights bill under consideration 
today as a memorial to Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Although I had planned 
to vote for the bill as it passed the Senate 
before the tragic death of Dr. King, it is 
my hope that there will be those in this 
body who will be moved by the events of 
the past week to support this bill. 

Last night in the evening paper I read 
of the death of an 18-year-old marine in 
Vietnam. This boy was a typical Ameri- 
can soldier in almost every respect: he 
attended local District of Columbia 
schools, he was a churchgoer, a Boy 
Scout, holder of several medals and cita- 
tions. Only his picture told you that he 
was a Negro. Can we not also make this 
bill a memorial to this young lad who 
gave his most precious possession, his 
life, for us? How many millions of his 
fellow black citizens are there who have 
served country without question, who 
have obeyed the law, and carried their 
full share of the responsibilities of citi- 
oie to whom we can dedicate this 

ill? 

These black Americans have faith in 
us and in our system, and they are wait- 
ing for us to reaffirm that faith by our 
vote today. I do not think we will fail to 
reach out our hand and say to them: 
“Come on, we can work things out.” 

Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I intend 
to support and to vote for the Senate- 
passed civil rights bill of 1968. This legis- 
lation seeks to protect certain funda- 
mental individual rights and assure 
equality of opportunity for all of our 
citizens. I am convinced that the con- 
troversial housing section is absolutely 
necessary at this time. Any American 
should have the right to buy or to rent 
housing suitable for his family. 

I have had considerable experience in 
drafting civil rights legislation on the 
local level. During the 4 years that I 
served as mayor of one of our largest 
cities, we assumed the leadership in 
passing local ordinances guaranteeing 
equal opportunity for all our citizens. 
In Louisville, Ky., in 1963, we passed the 
first public accommodations ordinance 
in the South. This was followed by a 
fair employment ordinance, also the first 
in the South. Then, in 1965, we pro- 
claimed by ordinance a statement of 
principle that every individual have the 
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right to buy or rent housing of his choice. 
Last year our board of aldermen passed 
an even stronger ordinance in this field 
of open housing. To date we have been 
unable to find even one case of dis- 
crimination in housing, public accom- 
modations, or employment, in order to 
test our ordinances in court. I think, by 
and large, that you will find that the 
controversy over housing is almost ex- 
clusively an emotional issue. Yes, I agree 
that a man’s home is his castle, but when 
he offers it for sale or rent to the public, 
that means everyone, regardless of their 
race or religion. 

During the years from 1961 through 
1965 every major city in the United 
States was going through great social 
change. I think that because we were 
willing to squarely face our problems in 
Louisville, our city enjoyed for those 4 
years unprecedented good race relations. 
There were no marches, sit-ins, or 
stand-ins. Not one brick or bottle was 
thrown, nor was there one bloody head 
in Louisville, Ky. 

Today Congress has an opportunity— 
and yes, even the responsibility—of vot- 
ing for the passage of a good civil rights 
bill. if my colleagues could have lived 
my experiences in city hall they would 
have an insight for real action on the 
firing line. I have always attempted to 
represent all the citizens in Louisville— 
Republicans, Democrats, whites, and 
Negroes, not just those who, for the 
moment, might constitute the majority. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
one who has enthusiastically supported 
civil rights legislation in the past, I find 
myself in the unhappy position of hav- 
ing to oppose the unorthodox parlia- 
mentary procedure in the case of the 
resolution before us today. 

I endorse the provisions of this bill 
which by law would prohibit discrimina- 
tion in all housing owned by the Federal 
Government or provided in whole or part 
by loans or grants from the Government 
or even on loans insured by the Gov- 
ernment. 

I do not endorse the provisions of this 
bill which would open up the possibility 
of criminal action against an individual 
homeowner who might have his own 
ideas on how best to dispose of his own 
private property. 

I do not like the impression being 
created here today that individual home- 
owners are exempt from civil action, be- 
cause the moment they put their home 
up for sale through a real estate broker 
or agent, this exemption is nullified. 

Less than one-half of 1 percent of 
homes are sold in this country by in- 
dividuals, and I submit that this bill 
clearly does not give individual home- 
owners any exemption worth mentioning. 

It seems to me that individual property 
rights which are basic tenets of law and 
order are threatened by this legislation 
as written. I oppose the adoption of this 
resolution and will cast my vote against 
it for that reason. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the bill. 

We are asked today to consider a civil 
rights bill. In a way, the very fact we 
have to consider such a bill is a contra- 
diction of our own birthright, for we 
founded this Nation with the expressed 
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purpose of establishing a community 
based on the principles of equality 
among men and individual freedom for 
all; the fact that more than 180 years 
after our birth we are still striving to 
realize this original purpose should have 
a sobering effect on us all. 

The reality rarely fits the dream, and 
while we all profess to believe in equality 
of opportunity and equal justice under 
law, we must realize that these basic 
rights have been denied to a large seg- 
ment of our people, and having realized 
this painful truth we must act without 
delay to right these terrible wrongs. 

The civil rights bill before us today 
will be a significant step in this direction. 

We deliberate on this legislation at a 
time of great racial strife in our land— 
strife which has brought flames to our 
cities in the past few days, but strife 
which has existed long before the cities 
erupted into violence. It is also a time 
of mourning, for the Nation has lost one 
of its great leaders—a black man who 
fought for the rights of black people, 
but more important, an American who 
fought for the life of his country. 

The violence that took Dr. King’s life, 
and the violence that erupted because of 
his death, are examples of both black 
and white racism, neither of which Dr. 
King believed in, and both of which are 
contrary to the principles for which he 
lived and died. 

There are those on one extreme who 
now say that Congress should not pay 
blackmail and reward violence by pass- 
ing this bill. On the other extreme are 
those who demand that Congress pass 
this bill in expiation for the murder of 
Dr. King. Neither argument should be 
the basis for our deliberations here 
today. 

This bill should be passed for the 
simple reason that it is right. It will not 
reward any group; it is merely a long 
overdue attempt to provide all citizens 
the equal protection of the law as prom- 
ised in the 14th amendment. Those who 
oppose it now as blackmail for violence 
opposed it before the violence; the fires 
in our cities merely provided additional 
support for a position they held long 
before. 

The need for this bill existed long 
before the violence in our cities, and long 
before the tragic death of Dr. King; the 
need has existed from the day we de- 
clared to the world that we were to be 
a nation dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. 

This civil rights bill has three basic 
parts. The first provides protection 
against interference with certain feder- 
ally protected activities, such as voting, 
serving on a Federal jury, or working 
for the Federal Government. I cannot 
imagine any one of my colleagues, or 
any one of my constituents, not wanting 
to be protected against interference with 
his right to vote, serve on a jury, or 
work for the Federal Government. And 
yet today many Americans, specifically 
our Negro Americans, are denied this 
basic protection. There can be no rea- 
sonable justification for opposing this 
part of the bill. 

The second part deals with the rights 
of Indians. Racial discrimination in gen- 
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eral has placed a black mark on Amer- 
ica’s conscience, but no part of that 
discrimination has been worse than our 
treatment of the first American—the 
Indian. This group has suffered more 
than any other, and continues to suffer 
today. The second part of the bill pro- 
vides Indians with basic civil rights 
which are now guaranteed most other 
Americans, and there can be no reason- 
able objection to extending this coverage, 
these rights, to the Indian. 

The third part of the bill deals with 
open housing, and has received the most 
attention—and the least rational con- 
sideration from the public—of any other 
part. 

To begin with, many States already 
have open-housing laws. My own State 
of New York has an open-housing law 
which is broader in its application than 
this proposed Federal law, and yet there 
are those in New York who still fear the 
effects of this proposed Federal law 
which would have no impact on their 
lives. 

Many white people fear that their 
property values will decrease as a result 
of integration, but studies have proven 
this to be untrue, and in fact have found 
that in a large percentage of cases prop- 
erty values have increased after inte- 
gration. 

Another argument advanced in op- 
position to this section of the bill is that 
it forces homeowners to sell their prop- 
erty to Negroes, and thus violates the 
right of the individual to dispose of his 
property as he sees fit. 

This is totally erroneous. This bill 
would not force homeowners to sell to 
Negroes or anyone else. It would merely 
prohibit them from using a real estate 
agent or some other person to discrimi- 
nate against prospective buyers on racial 
grounds. It would make the buyer's fi- 
nancial capability the dominant consid- 
eration, not the color of his skin. 

The most important aspect of the open 
housing section is that it would remove 
the psychological barrier now faced by 
Negroes when they are looking, or think- 
ing of looking, for a new home. It would 
say to them that if they have the finan- 
cial resources to buy a house, racial con- 
siderations will not enter into the picture. 
It is, in effect, a symbolic gesture as 
much as it is a means of acquiring better 
housing. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said before, this bill 
need not be considered in the passionate 
heat of racial violence, and it need not 
be considered in the sad memory of the 
death of Dr. King; it stands on its own 
merits and should be passed because it is 
right. 

Certainly Dr. King fought for the civil 
rights contained in this bill, and he more 
than any man, has led this Nation to- 
ward its goa] of equality for all men. But 
we should not pass it because of his 
death; rather, we should pass it is a 
tribute to his life. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, I want to com- 
mend the Rules Committee for bringing 
this bill to the floor. I do not consider 
this legislating under the gun—rather 
I think it best that we not change our 
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normal legislative schedule in view of the 
recent rioting. 

I would like to see this bill sent to 
conference. I am particularly concerned 
about some of the inequities in the open 
housing section, Although the individual 
home owner is exempt, he ought to have 
the right to sell or rent through a real 
estate agent, The way the bill is now writ- 
ten, it is discriminatory toward the real 
estate agent. Why pick out one business 
and discriminate against it? 

If the bill goes to conference as I hope 
it will, I hope we will see speedy action 
and I hope an amendment similar to the 
Senate proposed Baker amendment can 
be adopted by both Houses. 

Should the previous question carry and 
we are not able to amend the bill, I have 
decided to vote for the bill. I will do this 
because I believe the pluses outweigh the 
minuses. 

I hope all of the controversy over badly 
drawn sections has not made any of us 
forget the good sections of this bill. This 
legislation makes it an offense to inter- 
fere with the rights of another person to 
vote, to secure employment, to attend 
school or college, to use the facilities of 
interstate commerce, or to enjoy what we 
generally call a citizen’s civil rights. It 
also prohibits teaching people to use fire- 
arms or make incendiaries for use in civil 
disorders, shipping explosives or firearms 
knowing they will be used in civil dis- 
orders, or obstructing law enforcement 
2 or firemen who are tryng to quell 

ots. 

I do not believe we can condone riot- 
ing—for any reason. Some time ago I in- 
troduced a strong bill making it a Fed- 
eral crime to cross interstate lines with 
the willful intent to incite a riot. This is 
now an integral part of this bill. 

Lastly, I do not want it on my con- 
science that I have voted against legisla- 
tion that would permit a Negro, say a Ne- 
gro serviceman returning from Vietnam, 
where he has been fighting for the ideals 
of his country, to buy or rent a home 
of his choosing if he has the money. 
As I said before I would like to have 
the chance to amend this bill and rem- 
edy some of the inequities in the open- 
housing section, but if this fails, it is 
impossible to amend the bill, I will vote 
for it. I recognize and have fought 
against its imperfections, but we must 
have strong law enforcement and we 
must, while protecting individual prop- 
erty rights, offer hope and fairplay to 
all Americans regardless of their color. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, with shock, sorrow, and despair 
comes silence, as each man searches his 
own soul and conscience. This silence is 
often followed by a great deal of talk— 
the outpouring of grief and shame. 

I take the floor to pay tribute to one 
of America’s greatest leaders. Our Nation 
has been privileged and fortunate to 
have had men of courage and conviction 
who rose to lead us to victories of free- 
dom and justice. Among them have been 
three martyrs: Abraham Lincoln, John 
F. Kennedy, and Martin Luther King. 
Each of these men is distinctive because 
both in life and in death he has stirred 
our emotions and our convictions. 

Few men have the capability and the 
dedication to devote their lives to bet- 
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tering the lives of all people; of few 
men can it be said that they changed the 
world. The Reverend Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., was one of these men. 

He never faltered in his faith in man; 
never doubted his conviction that Amer- 
ica could be truly free; and never lost 
the courage it took to lead that move- 
ment toward freedom and equality for 
all Americans. 

He never lost faith that men could and 
would learn to live as brothers. I, too, see 
and believe in his dream. I vote aye on 
the civil rights bill of 1968. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
grettable that this legislation comes be- 
fore us at a time when the atmosphere 
is charged with emotionalism ranging 
from fear to hate to tragedy. It is equally 
regrettable that this bill comes before us 
with provisions of far-ranging impor- 
tance which were not even considered 
by the Judiciary Committee as part of 
this measure—amendments which were 
tacked on H.R. 2516, for which I voted 
last year. The combination of these cir- 
cumstances does not represent the prop- 
er or normal process of legislation. 

In 1964 Congress passed the Civil 
Rights Act which provided the most 
sweeping changes in history in the guar- 
antee of nondiscrimination in our social, 
political, and economic life, I supported 
that legislation, which passed by a vote 
of 290 to 130. It provided for the guar- 
antee of voting rights of all citizens, the 
elimination of practices which had pre- 
viously deprived many citizens of their 
right to vote. It conferred jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United 
States to provide injunctions against 
practices of discrimination in public ac- 
commodations. It authorized the Attor- 
ney General to institute lawsuits to 
protect constitutional rights in public 
facilities and public education. It ex- 
tended authority of the Commission on 
Civil Rights to preventing discrimination 
in federally assisted programs and es- 
tablished the Commission on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunities, It provided for 
technical assistance to implement plans 
for desegregation of public schools, es- 
tablish training institutes, and provided 
grants to assist teachers, and employ 
specialists to assist in problems incident 
to desegregation. 

I yield to no Member of this body in 
my convictions in the protection of the 
constitutional rights of my fellow man, 
regardless of race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin. My personal feelings, atti- 
tude, and conduct have been such that 
this statement cannot be held up to 
doubt. 

It would be nothing less than ridicu- 
lous to suggest that every effort or pro- 
gram devised by the administration, a 
legislative committee or any civil rights 
establishment has been meaningful, 
though we might not have any reason to 
question the good intention of such ac- 
tions. The obvious failure of certain pro- 
grams directed to the host of problems 
in the Negro community is evidence of 
this conclusion. 

I want to make it eminently clear, as 
one who supported the recommittal mo- 
tion to bring the 1966 civil rights bill 
back to the House without title IV, that 
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my support of all other provisions of the 
act should not be subject to question and 
this in addition to my support of the 
1964 act. 

Under this bill, a potential buyer can 
secure a preliminary injunction simply 
on the basis of his petition and without 
even any ex parte proceedings. Under 
this bill the real property owner or his 
agent has only the right to defend him- 
self, if he can afford to do so, and at the 
same time he is deprived of the right to 
protect his equity in his home even 
though he may have moved to a distant 
city and needs the cash to buy new 
property. 

Aside from the legal aspects of this 
provision of the proposed law, I am sure 
there are many people in the communi- 
ties I represent who will sell their homes 
to any qualified buyer, regardless of 
race, color, creed or national origin, 
without being forced to do so by ques- 
tionable Federal law. Certainly the nor- 
mal turnover in the sale of private prop- 
erty is as applicable to those who assume 
this attitude as those who might not. 
Hence, the very economics of the situa- 
tion would dictate that there would be 
as many homes available for purchase by 
any citizen even without passage of the 
present proposal. And certainly the vast 
majority of people of all races may be 
limited by his economic ability to buy in 
certain areas. 

I am just as sincere in my conviction 
on this issue «s those who differ with my 
views, and I am personally as racially 
tolerant and understanding as any mem- 
ber of this legislative body. Those who 
choose to construe my position on this 
legislation to the contrary have as much 
right to question my sincerity and moti- 
vation as I theirs. 

I can appreciate the anxiety of many 
good citizens to accept the Senate 
amendments to the 1967 bill, as I am 
prepared to do except for the open oc- 
cupancy provisions. Yet I do not believe 
that most of those who have expressed 
their support of the open occupancy pro- 
visions have sought to consider the fact 
that you do not accomplish equal pro- 
tection of the law by a provision that 
flaunts equal protection of the law. 

Under the proposed bill a person seek- 
ing to buy property can allege discrimi- 
nation at any time within 6 months after 
his offer to buy is claimed to have been 
turned down. After he gets to court his 
attorney’s fees and court costs are paid 
for him. Yet the seller, even if it is ulti- 
mately decided that he was not guilty of 
discrimination, must not only pay his 
own court costs and fees but, indeed, 
would be faced with having been de- 
prived of his right to have converted 
his own investment for whatever period 
of time it might take for the court de- 
cision. 

In the case of the sale of any home, 
would a lawyer be safe in certifying a 
title is clear without having first ad- 
vertised in a newspaper or without going 
through the community to make inquiry 
in an effort to determine whether or not 
a charge of discrimination is likely to 
occur? 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge 
acceptance of the amendments of the 
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other body in order that the pending 
civil rights legislation may become law. 
Perhaps today we can summon the dis- 
cipline necessary to discuss aspects of 
this legislation in a context apart from 
the life and death of Dr. Martin Luther 
King. We deal at this moment with a 
parliamentary question. But it is a par- 
liamentary question not without substan- 
tive importance; thus there is tempta- 
tion for both opponents and advocates to 
address themselves to the ages. 

It is a temptation I hope we resist. 
Relevant and unemotional argumenta- 
tion is surely needed on this subject in 
these times. Reduced to fundamentals 
the decisions we make are simple: shall 
we pass this legislation, and, shall we 
pass it now. 

The bill is not flawless now. 

It will not be flawless later. 

Since my first election in 1960 I be- 
lieve I have supported every civil rights 
bill to come before Congress. Never have 
I voted with absolute satisfaction. Al- 
ways there has been questionable lan- 
guage, imprecise phrases, and general 
belief that given more time a better law 
could be written. 

I have felt this when debate has been 
fast paced; I have felt this when debate 
droned interminably on issues which had 
been carved over, session after session. 
But always the time has come when we 
have had to relinquish new laws to the 
test of experience. Our job has been to 
make “yes” or “no” decisions on balance, 
in full recognition that neither the status 
quo nor the remedies before us were be- 
yond question. 

When these times have come we obtain 
a measure of strength from the knowl- 
edge that the system recognizes the pos- 
sibility of legislative oversight. If mis- 
takes are made, we have both the right 
and the responsibility to correct them. 
Were this not so, it is doubtful we would 
have courage enough to permit any new 
law to escape our Chamber. 

Opponents may argue that shocking 
events and massive civil disturbances, 
such as we have known in Washington 
in recent days, should not influence our 
deliberations. They would be right if the 
legislative proposals before us today had 
not been passed by the Senate well in 
advance of the momentous happenings 
of the last 6 days. 

Opponents may argue that it is unwise 
to practice legislation by placation; that 
the pending bill is, in a sense, a device 
to purchase domestic tranquillity. These 
spokesmen would be wrong. Most land- 
mark decisions made on Capito] Hill have 
come from us in times of great public 
tension and unrest, and have been de- 
signed by us to relieve that pressure. 
Moreover, it is hard to imagine that any 
serious observer of life in the United 
States today could truly believe that 
passage of this bill will stop rioting and 
protest, or significantly reduce the dis- 
satisfaction now rampant in the land. 

Far, far more will be asked of us in this 
cause than mere endorsement of another 
civil rights bill. We will be asked for a 
great deal more. We will be asked for a 
great deal more than we can deliver. And 
when the time of real testing comes to us 
it will be important that at the very least 
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we have given evidence of awareness of 
need and awareness of urgency. 

Racial bias runs deep; fear about open 
housing is substantial in some areas of 
our land; constituent reaction at home 
could be significant. We who have lived 
in Washington in recent days, however, 
might say with justification that we have 
a better knowledge of the danger of 
polarized society than many whom we 
represent. 

From this one might argue that we 
should not reward those who have caused 
such havoc in our capital city. This 
position is sound. But so, also, is the 
position that we should not punish the 
overwhelming majority of those who 
would benefit from civil rights legislation 
who adhered to and respected the law in 
the recent troubled days. 

It is not our business to reward or to 
punish. 

It most certainly is, however, our re- 
sponsibility to make way for an idea 
whose time has clearly come. 

We could delay this vote and justify 
our decision with the defense that we 
were following normal parliamentary 
procedures. The difference is this. 

If we vote to accept the amendments 
today we have law. If we delay we run the 
risk that we will not have law. Often in 
the past pressing events have required us 
to abandon business-as- usual proce- 
dures. I believe they do so today. 

Later, as we must review new poverty 
proposals, we will surely have to search 
for balance between the cost of effective 
improvement programs and the re- 
straint of sound monetary policy. How 
much easier it will be to make this point 
if we are on record as being fully aware 
and sensitive to the fact that a great 
deal in our Nation has been found want- 
ing and needs to be changed. 

The change is coming. It is inevitable. 
My hope is that we have the strength 
and the will to encourage its arrival 
within a framework of order. 

We do not owe it to others to do this. 

We owe it to ourselves. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. Speaker, we are 
now considering a bill dealing with the 
most important subject in America; the 
protection of the rights of all Americans. 
The list of activities that this civil rights 
bill seeks to protect sounds like an honor 
roll of the most vital features of the 
American way of life: voting, or qualify- 
ing to vote; serving as a juror; working 
at or applying for a job; attending public 
school or college; being able to travel 
freely throughout the length and 
breadth of our Nation; having the op- 
portunity to live where you choose. Not 
one of these rights is unimportant; not 
one could be deleted without seriously 
jeopardizing the rights of all our citi- 
zens. But I feel one provision, the fair 
housing guarantee, is worthy of special 
mention. It is the most important and 
significant title of this bill. 

One of the most basic responsibilities 
of a man is to provide decent, safe, and 
adequate housing for his family. Con- 

gress recognized this in the Housing 
Act of 1949, where we went on record in 
support of “a decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American 
family.” Housing is a commodity that 
no family can do without. Regrettably, it 
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is the only commodity which is not avail- 
able on the open market according to 
one’s ability to pay. There is no person 
in this Chamber today who does not 
know that a sizable proportion of the 
people in this country cannot get hous- 
ing of their choice because of their race 
or religion; because of their ancestry 
or their color; factors unrelated to fi- 
nancial status or individual worth. 

This is an intolerable condition. It is 
intolerable because it denies the basic 
spirit which has led this country to 
greatness. For almost two centuries peo- 
ple have come to these shores convinced 
that this was the land of opportunity. 
The economic opportunities were, and 
still are, boundless. The spirit of Horatio 
Alger is still honored here. But the real 
significance of America is not to be found 
in the cashbox but in the catalog of 
rights and privileges of citizenship. The 
most fundamental of all rights is the 
right to life and liberty. This in the most 
real sense is what the fair housing pro- 
visions are all about. They give sub- 
stantive meaning to life, liberty, and, 
yes, property. 

Think what a home means to a family. 
It means much more than just a roof 
over its head. A home dictates the quality 
of education a child receives. A home 
determines whether a child plays in the 
streets, or in a pleasant area where grass 
and trees are the rule. A home can decide 
where a family shops, and how it spends 
its time. The list can be stretched 
indefinitely. 

At present 25 States have enacted 
open-housing legislation. Some of these 
laws are more comprehensive than the 
bill before us, some less. But every one 
of these enactments carries the same 
message; the opportunity for decent 
housing should be available to everyone. 
Consequently, State action is not enough. 
As long as just one State remains outside 
the open-housing fold, some Americans 
will be denied equal treatment, Why 
should an individual’s state of residence 
determine whether he can procure the 
home he wants? Should total enjoyment 
of the fruits of citizenship in the most 
advanced nation in the world today be 
tied to sectional considerations? Our an- 
swer must be no. 

Equal opportunity in housing should 
be made nationwide. H.R. 2516 will make 
equal opportunity in housing a living 
reality, by obviating all questions of color 
save the color of one’s money. 

Mr, Speaker, H.R. 2516 is the most im- 
portant legislation before the Congress. 
It attempts in the ways I have described, 
to protect and strengthen rights that are 
essential to the preservation of the great- 
ness of this country. Therefore I urge 
the prompt passage of this bill, 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Resolution 1100 to 
adopt the Senate passed version of the 
civil rights bill, H.R. 2516. 

The legislation before the House this 
afternoon presents a basic framework 
for protecting the human rights of all 
citizens guaranteed by the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. There is nothing in H.R. 2516 which 
should be repugnant to any American 
who believes in the principles upon which 
this Nation was founded. 

The tragic and senseless assassination 
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of Dr. Martin Luther King, who lived 
and guided the civil rights movement by 
the principle of nonviolence, has brought 
home to all Americans the fact that 
when the rights of any one American are 
threatened, the rights of all Americans 
are in jeopardy. 

I attended the funeral services in At- 
lanta yesterday not for political reasons 
as was suggested on the floor—because 
I am not a candidate for any office—but 
becaust I am an American who is com- 
mitted to keeping America great. 

The legislation before the House today 
provides criminal sanctions for interfer- 
ing with the rights of any person exercis- 
ing his civil rights—title I; protection 
of the rights of Indians—titles IX-VII; 
prohibits discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing under certain circum- 
stances—titles VII-IX; and provides 
criminal sanctions against those who in- 
cite riots or obstruct law enforcement 
officials or firemen during civil disor- 
ders—titles I and X. 

Much of the debate today centers on 
the open housing provisions of the bill. 

The provisions of this bill which pro- 
hibits discrimination in residential hous- 
ing transactions have little impact on my 
own State of New York. 

The statistics are interesting and re- 
vealing and my colleagues will find them 
helpful in formulating a position with 
respect to voting on this bill. 

The State of New York has a more 
comprehensive law against discrimina- 
tion than the bill before the House this 
afternoon. The New York State law pro- 
hibits discrimination in the sale, leasing 
or rental of all housing except owner- 
occupied two family dwellings and the 
rental of a room in an owner-occupied 
house. Of particular significance is the 
fact that real estate brokers and lending 
institutions are specifically covered by 
the New York State law. 

Twenty-two States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands have fair housing laws and in 21 
of the 22 States, these laws go further 
than the proposed Civil Rights Act of 
1968. These 21 States represent more 
than 50 percent of the population of the 
United States. 

The 22 States are: Alaska, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Hawaii, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont and Wisconsin. 

Two years ago, in joint testimony be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee, 
representatives of the Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, National Council of 
Churches, and the Synogogue Council 
of America gave full support to the open 
housing provisions of the bill before us 
today. 

This joint statement stressed the im- 
portance of open housing from a moral 
point of view. I quote from that state- 
ment: 

We therefore come before you with the 
simple conviction that legislation such as 
that before this committee is morally right. 
It is an act of justice, aiming more fully 
to implement our democratic ideal that all 
men are equal before the law and our re- 


ligious conviction that we are the children 
of one Eternal Father. 
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More than half the citizens of the 
United States live under State or local 
laws which go much further than the 
proposed sections of H.R. 2516 in barring 
discrimination in the sale or rental of 
housing. 

No matter how much we talk about 
property rights, we cannot deny the fact 
that freedom and democracy can make 
no distinction with respect to providing 
equal treatment to all citizens. This must 
be the principle which guides our action 
this afternoon and I urge my colleagues 
to support and accept the Senate passed 
version of the civil rights bill. 

The civil disorders of the past week 
must be met with firmness and with a 
speedy restoration of law and order but 
with understanding and with a new com- 
mitment to provide a better life for every 
American. 

No one condones the actions of those 
who participated in the burning, looting 
and sniping which occurred throughout 
the Nation. However, we must not use 
this illegal action on the part of a minor- 
ity of irresponsible persons as an excuse 
for turning our back on our fellow Amer- 
icans who have not had equal oppor- 
tunity to live as other Americans live— 
to work as other Americans work—to 
improve their educational, social and 
economic status as other Americans have 
had. 

Now is the time for the Congress and 
for the Nation to undertake a new com- 
mitment—a commitment to mobilize our 
resources at every level to meet the 
challenge of the ghetto. The United 
States has kept other commitments and 
has mobilized its resources to meet other 
challenges—this challenge too calls for 
mobilization of men of good will in and 
out of government. The challenge must 
be met. 

Whether or not the Vietnam war is 
brought to a conclusion through success- 
ful peace negotiations, and we pray that 
our efforts will succeed, we must provide 
the resources and fortify our will to meet 
our commitments at home. 

Let the Congress take the first step 
a very small step indeed—by passing the 
civil rights bill and thus call upon all 
our citizens to support a new commit- 
ment starting immediately, to guarantee 
to every American the opportunity to 
achieve a better life for himself and for 
his family. 

The events of this past week are now 
facts of history. Let us take the steps 
which will write additional pages of his- 
tory to record that this week also marked 
the beginning of a new era in America— 
an era in which our Nation, united in 
purpose and resolve, began the battle to 
free the captives of our own ghettos, by 
helping them to free themselves. 

Now is the time for this new commit- 
ment and I urge my colleagues to join in 
announcing the determination of Con- 
gress to keep that commitment. 

I support the Civil Rights Act of 1968 
as another answer to the cry for justice 
for our 20 million Negro citizens. I sup- 
port this legislation because I believe it 
is right—I believe it is in the best tradi- 
tion of our democracy to do so—and I 
urge my colleagues to join in support of 
House Resolution 1100. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
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ago the House had before it a bill which 
had been amended by the Senate to 
strengthen America’s fiscal stature. It 
combines a tax raise with budget cuts 
and other features to offer as much as 
the Congress can hope to achieve in this 
field during the entire session, and more 
than the Congress was able to achieve, 
despite a yearlong effort, in the last ses- 
sion. That bill was sent to conference. 
There was no fight to have it approved 
in toto. I find it difficult to comprehend 
the difference in the significance of that 
measure and the one now before us. 
Surely the administration and the lead- 
ership should be as concerned with pro- 
tecting the savings and the earnings and 
the financial security of 200 million peo- 
ple and the recovery of the dollar world- 
wide as they are with H.R. 2516 which 
rewards 20 million people and is punitive 
to 180 million. 

Why is it that this measure cannot 
be considered under normal, sound leg- 
islative processes? Why is it necessary 
that the Congress surrender to pressure 
and the threat of violence? The fact that 
mobs burned and looted their way across 
a dozen of the Nation’s cities is no reason 
for this great deliberative body to haul 
down its flag. There is no requirement 
that we, too, accept mob rule. 

Why cannot the Congress face up to 
the truth about what is going on? The 
ugly display in the past week which we 
have seen is wanton destructiveness— 
not a search for a better life. The Fed- 
eral Government has done more for its 
people than has been done for the citi- 
zens of any other land under heaven. 
Now we have seen these great efforts and 
these huge expenditures rewarded by 
burning and stealing and mob violence. 
And if it had not been stopped here by 
force, the mob would have burned down 
the Capital City of the United States and 
very probably its Capitol building. This 
is the spirit the Congress is asked to 
approve and encourage and reward to- 
day. 

I saw nothing last week to indicate 
the rioters were carrying on the work of 
Martin Luther King or venerating the 
principles credited to him. They were 
out to loot and destroy, and they were 
not stopped by appeals to reason by their 
President or their leaders. It took 12,000 
troops in addition to a harassed Capi- 
tol Police force to stop the destruction. 
It is a stern application of force and not 
appeals—not promises of more money 
on top of huge amounts already poured 
out—that is respected. I hope that im- 
portant lesson is not lost on the admin- 
istration, and I hope it will not be wasted 
on the Congress today. 

This is a time for men to show cour- 
age, a time for men to see this Nation’s 
peril and who will seek to save our land— 
not help to destroy it by gutting its con- 
stitutional processes. Passage of this bill 
in the irresponsible way which is sought 
there is legislation by hysteria. I plead 
with you. Send this bill to conference. 
Let reasonable men attempt to bring us 
a sounder measure. There is a tomor- 
row—there is no requirement that this 
bill be passed today. 

All of the people have a right to be 
heard and a right to justice in the halls 
of Congress. Before we enact new laws, 
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let us determine who they are to benefit. 
Are they for all the people, or just for 
targets of the troublemakers? Would 
Stokely Carmichael be required to ob- 
serve the laws which are now proposed? 
Apparently he is above the laws other 
Americans must observe. He has 
preached riot and insurrection through- 
out the world. He violated curfew in 
Washington last week and no one dared 
touch him. He is in violation of the anti- 
riot section of the District’s new crime 
bill. This, I am told, the Department of 
Justice is “considering,” and that is the 
Department’s way of saying they are 
looking the other way and hoping the 
problem will disappear. 

This legislation for the few will help 
to bring a revolution in November much 
more far-reaching than the protest 
movements which infiuence the House 
today. Again I plead with you. Do not 
be driven to legislative chaos. Give the 
Congress time to know what it is doing. 
Give the conferees a chance to bring us 
and the Nation a better bill. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
pulse of the Nation’s body politic has 
quickened in recent days. The atmos- 
phere is tense throughout the land. 

We are here today being asked to legis- 
late while troops in full battle gear, 
carrying rifles, guard this Chamber and 
the Capitol Building. Federal troops are 
augmented by police officers, also heavily 
armed. There is fear and apprehension 
that the Capitol may be attacked. 

We are all supercharged with emotion, 
and fear and hysteria is rampant 
throughout the Nation. 

This, I contend, is not the proper 
climate in which to legislate on any 
issue let alone one that is as highly con- 
troversial and that arouses emotions as 
does the one under consideration. The 
issue before us, I submit, is one that 
serves to further divide the Nation as 
well as those of us in this Chamber. 

Sound reason is being abandoned in 
the call for hasty action on a legislative 
proposal that has not been considered 
by any legislative committee of this body. 
We are pressed into urgency by those 
who would have us adopt, almost sight 
unseen, a bill which contains provisions 
adopted by the other body. 

This is not a time for ill-considered 
action on a measure of the magnitude 
of the civil rights bill. It is more a time 
for reasoned debate and searching judg- 
ment in an atmosphere of calm. 

I urge that this body exercise restraint 
53 55 reasoned judgment in this perilous 

e. 

Until inflamed passions subside, we 
should not be forced into voting on this 
highly controversial and far-reaching 
measure. With this in mind, I will vote 
to send the bill to conference where it 
will be given at least some consideration 
by the Representatives of the House be- 
fore being called up for final vote. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, how 
many times have you been appalled by 
stories telling how a citizen was beaten, 
even as fellow citizens watched and none 
gave a helping hand? 

How many times have you wondered 
how Americans can idly watch a fel- 
low citizen suffer, never lifting a finger 
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to help, never even sending for help, and 
sometimes even feigning ignorance of 
the need? 

Certainly all Members of the House 
have shared my bewilderment at the 
callous indifference of men to the needs 
of other men. 

These, too, have been the emotions 
of some Americans concerning another 
subject, open housing—the right of any 
American to enjoy the fruit of his labor, 
the opportunity to buy a house in any 
community, anywhere in these United 
States. And it has been the Congress that 
has been ineffective and unresponsive to 
the needs of these Americans. Congress 
has been seemingly indifferent while 
some communities, communities like 
Wheaton and Joliet in my district, have 
responded and have adopted local open 
housing ordinances, laws whose effect 
ends at the municipal boundary. 

Two years ago, the House approved 
an open housing bill, and it died in the 
other body. This year the other body has 
approved an open housing bill, and there 
are some here who would like this bill 
to die. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before us, H.R. 
2516, is not wholly to my liking. On open 
housing, I prefer the provisions which 
the House of Representatives passed in 
1966 and for which I voted willingly. 

When the present bill was returned by 
the other body, carrying, as it does, its 
load of amendments, the majority lead- 
ership sent it to the Rules Committee 
with a request that it come to the floor 
promptly, and that it not be sent to 
conference. 

I resented the argument that the House 
of Representatives must accept the other 
body’s version; and I resented hearing 
the President criticize this House because 
the measure has been held by our Rules 
Committee for 3 weeks. The impli- 
cation has been that the House of Repre- 
sentatives ought to do as it is told, with- 
out stopping to ask questions. 

I have been thinking this over, how- 
ever. I have listened to the people in my 
district. I have discussed the issue with 
a number of my colleagues; and my atti- 
tude has changed. 

Right here, let me set the sequence of 
events straight. The senseless and brutal 
killing of Dr. Martin Luther King was 
not a consideration in my decision. He 
was murdered on the evening of April 4. 
I had made up my mind prior to that 
time, and I found that a number of my 
fellow Republicans had come to a similar 
point of view, 

We met—20 of us—on Wednesday, 
April 3, and again on Thursday morning, 
the 4th; and we framed a letter to our 
colleagues. The letter was reproduced 
that afternoon in order to be ready for 
distribution Friday, the 5th. 

We had decided that the bill’s faults 
are minor in relation to its importance; 
and had decided that our resentments 
are of less consequence, in the long run, 
than the enunciation of the rights of our 
fellow men. 

In buying a house, this bill says that a 
man’s bankroll and his credit rating— 
not the color of his skin—will be major 
factors in his choice. Some of my con- 
stituents argue that this would deprive 
them of the right to sell to a person of 
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their choosing. I find no such right enun- 
ciated in our Constitution or our laws, 
but I must concede it is a right which is 
implied in the ownership of property. 

In a free society, however, all of us 
have many rights; and one man’s rights 
de occasionally collide with another’s. 
When that occurs, the one right must 
yield and the other right must take 
precedence. It is a function of govern- 
ment to decide which right shall prevail. 

In a real estate transaction, it seems to 
me that the seller’s principal interest is 
financial—that he gets the best market 
price. The buyer’s interest, however, is 
human. Will this property give his fam- 
ily an opportunity to grow? Are there 
good schools nearby? Is it convenient to 
work? 

If the seller has a right to the best 
price the market will allow him, and the 
buyer has a right to purchase the best 
house he can afford, then it seems to me 
that everybody’s real interests are taken 
care of. 

Let me make another point about the 
nature of real property. A century ago, 
when we were a rural Nation, there were 
few restrictions on it. As we have become 
more an urban Nation, however, we have 
found it necessary to place many limita- 
tions on the owners of property—set- 
backs, for example, and the height of 
buildings, and the number and kind of 
buildings. A few years ago, it was seri- 
ously argued that zoning laws were an 
unconstitutional infringement on the 
rights of property ownership. 

If one owned a lot, these people said, 
he could build a house on it, or a black- 
smith shop, or a factory. But that opin- 
ion has few proponents today. 

It seems to me that these restrictions 
on the ways a man may use his property 
are a much greater invasion of his rights 
than a law which says he must sell to 
whoever will pay his price. 

I do not anticipate that passage of 
this bill will be a cure-all. It seems un- 
likely that either the fears of its foes or 
the hopes of its proponents will be real- 
ized. I remember the scare stories which 
circulated when Congress was consider- 
ing the public accommodations law; but 
all that really happened was that Lester 
Maddox closed his restaurant and ran 
for Governor of Georgia. 

The experience of the several States 
and the communities in my district 
which have open housing laws persuades 
me that any changes resulting from this 
law will be gradual. I have not seen any 
abrupt changes in housing patterns in 
any of these States and communities. 

I believe we should pass this bill be- 
cause of the needs of the decent, hard- 
working, clean-living Negro families. 
They are the vast majority of colored 
people. This law will afford better hous- 
ing to a few of them, and will give re- 
assurances to others—reassurances of a 
great Nation’s concern, and reassurances 
that they and their children can have 
a better life, one worth striving for. 

I have nothing but scorn for the riot- 
ers and thieves and arsonists who have 
scarred so many of our cities in recent 
days; but I have great admiration for 
the Negroes who have resisted the im- 
pulse to violence, who have resisted the 
temptation to steal and to burn, and who 
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have stayed calm in the face of great 
provocation. 

Passage of this bill will not end the 
strife. I wish it were so. But passage of 
this bill is a step forward. It puts Amer- 
ica one step closer to the promise of 
the republic that all men are equal and 
have equal rights to the pursuit of hap- 
piness. Let us take that step for all 
Americans, in all communities, in all 
States. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the legislation this House has 
under consideration today is either right 
or wrong, good law or bad law. There 
should be no other consideration in pass- 
ing or defeating it. 

I reject that it is morally necessary 
that we pass it. I reject the plea that we 
must pass it as a memorial to the late 
Martin Luther King, however one may 
view his life and efforts. 

If we are obliged to act in memory of 
Dr. King, then I submit that the next 
time a policeman or fireman, or an in- 
nocent citizen, is slain in a riot caused 
by agitators, this House is obligated to 
pass legislation, as another memorial to 
the dead, making it mandatory that all 
police, National Guardsmen and militia- 
men shoot to kill each and every looter 
or rioter henceforth. 

I propose nothing of the sort, Mr. 
Speaker. But I do point out that what is 
justice in life or death for one, if Amer- 
ica means what I think it means, is jus- 
tice in life and death for any other citizen 
of this land. 

To reduce this legislation to its simplest 
form and to reduce the pressures forc- 
ing its passage to the simplest common 
denominator, what we are talking about 
is compulsion. Compulsion lathered in a 
moral issue, which I assert, Mr. Speaker, 
is more hypocracy than morality. 

Anyone who wishes to sell his home or 
his property on the free market to the 
buyer of his choice may do so at this 
moment, Mr. Speaker. 

When and if he does, he takes his 
stand as a free citizen, willing to risk in 
selling, just as he risked in buying, taking 
his chances with the mores and customs 
of his city, State, and Nation—taking 
his chances with the changing balance 
of those customs as neighborhoods 
fiourish or decline. 

The pressure for us to pass this legis- 
lation has accumulated under the rally- 
ing cry of “open housing.” It is not open, 
or fair, or moral housing—it is integrated 
housing, pure and simple, precisely as I 
labeled it in my annual district poll, a 
questionnaire which prompted a return 
of 24.5 percent and an overwhelming re- 
jection of forced integration. 

If you indict my district residents for 
their views, Mr. Speaker, then you are 
indicting the mainstream of America, for 
my district contains citizens proud of 
one of the highest educational levels in 
the Nation and one of the highest per 
capita incomes in the Nation. 

These obviously are not ignorant 
people. Nor are they southern bigots, the 
frequent whipping dogs of civil rights 
legislation. They are from the heart- 
lands and the mountains of America, just 
as you and me, who happen to live in 
a Southern border State. 
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No, Mr. Speaker, I laid it on the line 
and I will do so now. 

If morality is involved in this legisla- 
tion, where were the moralists during the 
past 11 years of civil rights legislation— 
from the day of the famous Supreme 
Court decision of 1954? 

If morality is involved, where were the 
advocates during the past 100 years, for 
that matter? 

If morality is involved, why not sub- 
stitute the Ten Commandments and the 
Golden Rule for the Congress of the 
United States, the Constitution of the 
United States, and the many govern- 
ments large and small which guide us? 

The answer is obvious. People are in- 
volved, not morality. People of different 
races, different ethnic backgrounds, dif- 
ferent educational levels, different eco- 
nomic status—people as diverse and as 
radically different as the trees which 
grow on our streets or the fish that swim 
in our seas. 

People with different likes, dislikes, 
prejudices, hates, loves, and yearnings. 
And neither legislation nor religion will 
alter them an iota except by the slow 
seasoning of humanity as it carries them 
and this Nation to its ultimate destiny. 

We had a great experiment with the 
Volstead Act. We can have another with 
federally legislated integrated housing, 
by whatever label we disguise it, or how- 
ever finely we parse the verbiage to dis- 
guise it. 

For instance, Mr. Speaker, why half 
integrated housing, partial integrated 
housing, class integrated housing? Why 
not all the way integrated housing? 

Why should owner-occupied, multi- 
family housing be excluded and a non- 
owner-occupied multi-family building be 
included? Why should one group be per- 
mitted to arbitrarily discriminate when 
another cannot? 

Why should an owner of a single home 
be permitted to discriminate as an in- 
dividual but not if he uses the services of 
a professional expert in the field in order 
to sell his home? 

I raise the question, too, Mr. Speaker, 
of who runs America? The majority of 
our citizens, or the minority? Or the 
minority within the minority which 
shouts the loudest, threatens the most, 
riots the best, shoots the straightest, and 
burns the most briskly? 

This is the question before us. Do not 
forget it, whatever action is taken here 
today. If it is the wrong one we will all 
suffer, but mostly the minority will suf- 
fer. And the minority within the minor- 
ity will be granted a license to burn, to 
loot, to destroy, and to murder, because 
this minority within the minority is never 
going to be satisfied, whatever we do. 

I urge, Mr. Speaker, that neither this 
Congress nor the American people ever 
reach the point where the blackjack re- 
places the mace, the chicken the valiant 
and soaring eagle, the mouldering fear of 
retaliation at the polls the courage we 
need to display now more than ever be- 
fore in our times. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, before the 
U.S. Congress or any legislative body can 
hope to honestly carry out its duty in 
considering the measures before it, these 
same measures must be placed into their 
proper perspective. 
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It is not the role of a lawmaking body 
to legislate under threats; it is not the 
responsibility of this Congress, of this 
House of Representatives, to succumb to 
the passions, fears, and sorrows ↄf the 
moment and rush approval of a bill that 
in other times, under other circumstances 
not clouded by a rifle shot in the night, 
would receive the careful and section-by- 
section scrutiny all bills must have. 

We are all, each of us, less because of 
the senseless and brutal murder of Mar- 
tin Luther King last week. But were we 
not also less—was not all humanity also 
deprived—when a girl was murdered in 
New York City a few years ago, while 
over 30 persons looked on and did not 
heed her screams for help? Are we not 
also diminished by the death in Chicago, 
during the recent riots, of the 10-month- 
old infant burned to death in his crib as 
his parents home was destroyed by the 
fires set by rioters? How about the teen- 
age soldier or marine who, less than 18 
months ago, was a star forward for his 
high school basketball team and now, 
today, returns to his hometown from 
Vietnam in a flag-draped casket? 

The great English poet and clergyman 
John Donne put it so eloquently, 300 
years ago: 

No man is an Island, entire of itself; every 
man is a piece of the Continent, a part of 
the maine; if a Clod be washed away by the 
Sea, Europe is the less, as well as if a Promon- 
tory were, as well as if a Manor of thy friends 
or of thine own were; any man’s death di- 
minishes me, because I am involved in Man- 
kind; And therefore never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee. 


Every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has felt in some measure the 
towering wave of pressure now brought 
upon us for immediate and speedy ap- 
proval of the civil rights bill, H.R. 2516, 
in the form as it was passed by the Sen- 
ate. What is in this bill? Do we really 
know? 

The House last year passed a civil 
rights bill—a good bill—that was as 
strong as could be desired by some, and 
not as strong as desired by others. The 
Senate last year did not act. Now, after 
months of debate, at almost the last 
moment, the Senate has almost totally 
rewritten the House bill, leaving very 
little of what the House originally 
passed. 

There is a cloudy and vague section on 
firearms control, difficult to understand, 
and written by the Senate in language 
that is open to various interpretations. 

A major section of the bill, dealing 
with American Indians—something else 
added in the Senate—takes away certain 
rights and privileges that the Indians 
have enjoyed for over a century. The 
question has been raised, too, as to 
whether or not this entire section even 
belongs in the bill or is one that should 
have been considered in this context. 

The Senate has also added a provision 
to the bill to the effect that if a home- 
owner acts through an agent in selling 
his house—and how many homeowners 
are knowledgeable enough about the real 
estate markets, values, and laws to dare 
attempt to handle the sale without an 
agent—the homeowner may not sell to 
whom he pleases. If the owner is ques- 
tioned on the sale, although he may be 
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innocent, he faces the possibility of hav- 
ing the Federal Government bring its 
immense legal resources to bear against 
him and he may even have to bear the 
expenses of his own defense actions. This 
could be as damaging to the Negro as 
to the white homeowner. 

The appropriate committee of the 
House of Representatives has had no 
chance to study or write a report on this 
bill for submission to the other Mem- 
bers of the House. The only explanation 
of the differences—the only information 
given to me to aid me in my considera- 
tion of this measure—has been a memo 
from the minority staff of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. This same memo, 
23 pages long on legal size paper, raises 
questions on practically every page. 

There is, as matters now stand, with- 
out referral of this bill to the appropriate 
committee, or to a conference committee, 
no chance whatsoever that the feelings 
and will of the House may become a part 
of this legislation. We must consider it 
today under the “gag rule” with but 1 
hour’s debate and no amendments 
permitted. 

The arguments for passage of this 
bill now, as it is presented to us, in its 
Senate version, all objections notwith- 
standing—have come to me by phone call 
and personal contact, by letter and tele- 
gram, and I am certain all of my col- 
leagues are familiar with them. 

First, it is said, passage of the bill will 
not only calm down present violence in 
our cities, but it will also serve to head 
off violence that is sure to come if we do 
not pass the bill. The second argument 
says the bill must be passed as a 
memorial to one man because it is some- 
thing he and the people he led wanted to 
see achieved. Note, there is nothing in 
either argument about the legislative 
merits or provisions of the bill itself, 
about its far-reaching implications, or 
the changes made in the Senate from 
the House version. We are presented, by 
these arguments, with a brandnew ra- 
tionale for legislative action; because our 
cities are in flames, and because a man 
has been foully and brutally murdered. 

The fallacy of the first argument is ob- 
vious. To pass the bill because of riots— 
past, present, and future—is nothing less 
than legislative blackmail. It means mak- 
ing law not on the merits of the bill it- 
self, not out of hope of something better, 
but out of fear of something worse. 

This fear is well-taken when we con- 
sider some of the highly inflammatory 
statements made since Dr. King was 
murdered. A story in the Chicago Trib- 
une of April 8, 1968, noted that Rev. 
Ralph Abernathy, identified in the story 
as the new leader of the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, and Dr. 
King’s successor, called for congression- 
al action “fully, promptly, and uncondi- 
tionally.” Reverend Abernathy called the 
present violence “a thundering demand 
for racial justice and economic secu- 
rity.” 

Warming to his topic, he continued: 

Our prescription for ending the current 
violence and to avoid future violence is for 
the Congress to enact legislation at once that 
guarantees a job to all and for those unable 
to work a guaranteed annual income to in- 
sure a decent life. 
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Speaking of the planned poor people’s 
march on Washington, Reverend Aber- 
nathy said: 

If the Congress recognizes that the assassi- 
nation of Dr. King has created a crisis, and 
will enact these measures, the healing of the 
Nations’ wounds can begin immediately. 


Only the most naive and blind would 
think for a moment that passage of this 
bill would assuage this man, or Stokely 
Carmichael, or H. Rap Brown, or others 
like them. 

Not even the administration in its 
wildest proposals to the Congress has 
made a request or suggestion for a guar- 
anteed job, a guaranteed income. The 
idea that the Government of the United 
States can be “forced” into a weird con- 
glomeration of actions that no one can 
accurately catalog, predict their effects 
even if they were enacted or decreed, or 
place a price tag upon, betrays an appall- 
ing ignorance of rot only the democratic 
process but also of the facts of mid-20th 
century life. 

All of these things are demanded 
“now!” It would take a dictatorship to 
put them on the statute books, it would 
take a magician to make them work. 
There is absolutely nothing in the struc- 
ture of our Government—executive, leg- 
islative, or judicial—that could do this 
and it is the cruelest of delusions to even 
infer it is within the realm of possibility 
in the time element allowed. 

We cannot and must not legislate oth- 
er than carefully, soundly, and wisely. 
We make laws not only for the needs of 
the moment, but for the hopes of the 
future. We pass bills not for those who 
threaten cities with chaos if we do not, 
but for those who really understand what 
the constitutional guarantee of the right 
of peaceful petition and assembly mean. 
We legislate not alone for those cruelly 
and brutally slain, but for those who 
still live. We write laws not alone for 
those in the slum and the ghetto, the un- 
educated, the untrained, the jobless, 
those without hope. We also write laws 
for those who do share in the productive 
part of American life, and who have at- 
tained a level of relative affluence in our 
society, We do not put laws on the books 
that bear solely on the rights of one 
group, but must consider the implica- 
tions of the laws that might infringe on 
the rights all of us should enjoy. 

Let us look, now, at the second argu- 
ment that says the bill must be passed as 
a living memorial to a man who wanted 
it. 

There is not a single piece of legisla- 
tion that comes before the U.S. Congress 
that can, in the final and most searching 
analysis, be wholly right and acceptable 
for every citizen of our country. There is 
no such thing as a 100-pereent noncon- 
troversial bill. The most minor and in- 
nocuous measure that passes the Con- 
gress and feels the presidential pen has 
somehow, somewhere, in some way, ad- 
versely affected the beliefs or prejudices 
of another American. Irrational though 
these beliefs and prejudices may be, the 
individual may still hold them as long as 
they are not a threat to the stability of 
our society. If we ever forget this, then 
we have turned our backs forever on 
that which sets our country above all 
others. 
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The three branches of Government 
can do things only up to a certain point. 
As I have stated, the Congress is not 
composed of magicians; the courts can 
adjudicate only so far and cure just so 
many ills by decrees from the bench; the 
executive is limited as to what may be 
done by fiat. 

There are no delimiting marks for us, 
there are no boundaries to tell us, “Thus 
far and no farther.” There is no one rule 
good for all bills, all court decisions, all 
orders. Each and every situation has its 
own individual merits. 

Much, probably most, of the blame 
does lie with the Federal Government, 
and some of our most prominent public 
and private citizens and officials. They 
have allowed development of a cult that 
rendered nervous, half-smiling, self-con- 
scious, tacit approval to the theory that 
determination of the “rightness” of a law 
was something that now lay within each 
individual. You may, the theory went, 
not only determine which laws you 
should obey, but, even more ominous, 
you were also given a great deal of lati- 
tude in determining how you should 
break them if they did not like them. 

There are many avenues open to re- 
dress and correct social ills and wrongs 
that afflict our country. We are not per- 
fect, we make no pretense of being. But 
a bad law or a.bad social order may be 
changed without shredding the law it- 
self and, worse yet, what should be an 
inherent respect for it, There are many 
ways to remedial legislation that will al- 
leviate age-old ills that may be taken 
without tearing down the structure of 
law and order and the stability of so- 
ciety that mankind has so carefully built 
up over the centuries. You may secure 
redress of grievances and wrongs with- 
out compounding these same grievances 
and wrongs. But your own efforts to cor- 
rect them must not be far worse than that 
which you set out to correct. You sweep 
a dirty floor—you do not burn the house 
down. 

But those in elected or appointed au- 
thority, or those who in one way or 
another are acknowledged, known, and 
recognized as national spokesmen of one 
sort or another, gave this no heed. It is 
a sad commentary on our age to say it 
became almost fashionable to be able to 
7 you had been jailed for breaking a 
aw. 

The method, to be sure, is much more 
glamorous than the process of change 
through legal means. In the short run, 
it was probably quicker. But in the long 
run, it is most certainly bloodier and 
more destructive, and shot through with 
the poisonous seeds of the ultimate de- 
struction of a society and its laws. 

Is passage of a measure surrounded 
with such things a fitting memorial to 
any man? Is passage of a measure under 
threat of violence a thing of which any 
legislative body could be proud? Are we 
te legislate with one ear cocked for the 
cries of a mob, with our eyes constantly 
looking over our shoulders in nervous 
anticipation of more carnage and de- 
struction? I think not; we are derelict in 
our duty if we do such things. 

I have cast my vote in favor of the 
Civil Rights Acts of 1956, 1957, 1960, and 
1964, and for the civil rights legislation 
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the House passed in 1967. I voted for the 
Voting Rights Act of 1966. I have sup- 
ported fair-employment legislation. I 
voted for the Civil Rights Commission 
when first originated, and I voted for its 
extension in 1967. 

I did oppose the 1966 Civil Rights 
Act—which died in the Senate—because 
I felt its housing provisions, written in 
an attempt to secure rights for some, 
could only eventually lead to a massive 
infringement on the rights of all home- 
owners, white and Negro alike. I oppose 
this bill for these and the other reasons 
given. I will vote for the opportunity to 
send this bill to a conference committee 
or to the House Judiciary Committee, so 
a good bill can be worked out. I feel I 
would be violating my oath of office and 
the wishes of the people who sent me 
to the House of Representatives if I 
acted otherwise. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to H.R. 2516, the bill which 
is being taken up in this atmosphere of 
haste and tension. There are many rea- 
sons for opposing this legislation, not the 
least of which is the Reichstag-type rub- 
berstamp process which is being evi- 
denced here today. I oppose the bill for 
procedural reasons and I also oppose sec- 
tions of the bill in principle. Thus, my 
vote will be nay. 

I have received a great deal of cor- 
respondence on this proposal. It has been 
my opportunity to discuss it with many 
constituents. As a representative of the 
people, I am certain that the open hous- 
ing provision is not supported by most of 
my constituents. 

Many of those who have written in 
support of this measure have felt that it 
should be passed as a tribute to or be- 
cause of the untimely death of Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King. I cannot agree with this 
contention. While I regret as much as 
anyone else the criminal act which struck 
him down I cannot make out of the 
man’s death something that he was not 
in life. His advocacy of civil disobedi- 
ence and lawlessness was a hindrance, 
not a blessing, to this country and its 
quest for racial peace. On the very eve 
of his death he had announced he would 
again violate the law on the next day. 
The U.S. Supreme Court had already 
in a previous case upheld his jail sen- 
tence for violation of court orders and, 
in its decision, stated: 

This Court cannot hold that the petition- 
ers were constitutionally free to ignore all the 
procedures of the law and carry their battle 
to the streets. One may sympathize with the 
petitioners’ impatient commitment to their 
cause, But respect for judicial process is a 
small price to pay for the civilizing hand of 
law, which alone can give abiding meaning 
to constitutional freedom. 


Lawlessness is violence—not nonvio- 
lence—to America. Thus I could not be 
emotionally swayed by this traumatic 
experience even though I deplore the 
lawlessness which struck him down just 
as vehemently as I deplored the lawless- 
ness that he advocated and practiced. 

As a Congressman who reads his mail 
very closely, I was struck by another 
common denominator. A great number 
of those who wrote favoring open hous- 
ing—largely those of the academic com- 
munity and the clergy—are the same 
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people who have been writing urging the 
Congress to not abdicate its responsibil- 
ities by allowing the President to go on 
what they felt to be his irresponsible way 
in the Vietnam war. They are now those 
who urge that we do just that in the so- 
called civil rights bill. Many of these 
same people were now urging that we 
summarily adopt the Senate amend- 
ments without crossing “t” or dotting an 
“i” or making one change. 

I take some pride in being a legislator. 
Emotionalism has its place but not in 
the Halls of Congress. Here reason should 
prevail. I voted for the civil rights bill 
which was sent to the Senate last August. 
It contained six and one-half pages. The 
bill returned to us has 50 pages and many 
provisions that even the proponents ad- 
mit to be wrong but under the urgencies 
of the moment they now indicate we 
should swallow the whole package and 
not do our legislative duty. This I could 
not do nor will I ever do as long as I am 
privileged to represent the 17th District 
of Ohio. 

Procedurally, therefore, it is my judg- 
ment that the bill should go to confer- 
ence where the weight of reason can pro- 
duce something which is worthy of sup- 
port. To abandon the time-tested proce- 
dures of this legislative body is to do 
violence to our system. We should not 
rubberstamp the Senate any more than 
the Executive, and to adopt parliamen- 
tary expediency under the exigency of 
the moment is to travel down a danger- 
ous road. The road to Vietnam was paved 
with the same expedients and failures to 
do our duty. Even the Tonkin resolution 
received more time and attention than 
we are afforded under this restrictive 
rule. Few people who write and ask me 
to support this measure would in con- 
science advocate that only 1 hour be 
allowed to deliberate this matter on the 
floor and, even worse, no amendment, 
repeat no amendment, be allowed. 

LEGISLATIVE DEFECTS OF H.R. 2516 


I fully realize that it is a mistake to 
discuss the merits or lack of merits of the 
legislation when the majority is willing 
to act regardless, but I want to point out 
some of these defects. We pass too much 
bad legislation here and H.R. 2516 will be 
added to the undistinguished efforts of 
this body if it is not changed. 

First, H.R. 2516 provided in the House 
version that a person who was protected 
from “interference with federally pro- 
tected activities” had to be acting “law- 
fully.” Section 245(a) of title I of the 
Senate bill provides this protection 
whether acting lawfully or not by strik- 
ing the word “lawfully.” Now consider 
the plight of the police officer who is re- 
quired to protect civil rights workers who 
are committing unlawful acts. It is not 
clear whether or not he can even arrest 
a civil rights worker who is acting un- 
lawfully as this might be interfering with 
him. More important, however, is the 
capitulation this represents to the lawless 
element in our society. We need stricter, 
not weaker, enforcement of the law. This 
Senate amendment cannot be justified 
under any stretch of the imagination. 

Second, the necessary criminal ele- 
ment of racial motivation or intent to 
discriminate “‘because of race, color, or 
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national origin” was included in the 
House bill but removed in the Senate bill 
which we are now asked to rubberstamp. 
Proof of racial motivation is not re- 
garded in cases involving voting, U.S. 
services or facilities, U.S. employment, 
U.S. jury service, or U., S financial pro- 
grams or activity under section 245 of 
title I. Now if you do not think that will 
be an opening wedge for bureaucratic 
encroachment you have not followed Mr, 
Weaver as closely as I have. 

Third, the Senate bill added the anti- 
riot bill to H.R. 2516 as chapter 102 of 
title I. I supported this bill when it passed 
the House as it was identical to my own 
bill. Guess what the Senate did? It 
created a privileged class by eliminating 
organized labor activities from the anti- 
riot section. This particular effort was 
also made in the House but was voted 
down decisively. Now we are asked to 
yield in this vital area where we have 
already worked our will. 

Fourth, titles II and VII on Indian 
rights comprise 11 pages as added on the 
Senate floor. This has not been the sub- 
ject of meaningful House hearings and 
is opposed by many Indians themselves 
who fear it might abrogate treaty rights. 
It is also opposed by the U.S. Department 
of the Interior which has jurisdiction 
over Indian affairs. 

These are but a few important defects 
which should not be swept under the rug 
in this mad rush for passage. However, 
the most important section, so-called 
open housing or forced housing, depend- 
ing on your point of view, presents yet 
another valid reason to reject this bill 
under these arbitrary procedures. 

OPEN HOUSING OR CLOSED HOUSING 


Mr. Speaker, in principle I oppose the 
section which is termed “open housing.” 
It is hard to conceive of many con- 
stitutional rights which remain if we 
move the Federal Government into 
transactions which concern the owner's 
residence property. I have listened to the 
arguments on both sides. Somehow, the 
liberal always find the same answer to 
every problem—take away free choice of 
our people. I cannot subscribe to the 
theory that this section is either con- 
stitutionally proper or necessary. 

First of all, there are many advocates 
of open housing. I have never seen any 
statistics that indicate that the only 
people who are selling homes are those 
who might want to sell on their own 
terms to persons of their own choosing. 
It should be patently clear that there are 
just as many people selling homes who 
profess belief in open occupancy as those 
who might not. What is wrong with let- 
ting those who want to sell their homes 
to anyone do so and those who might not 
want to do so, have the same privilege? 
I suppose this sounds like a radical sug- 
gestion but it is clear to me that most 
people who want to purchase a home 
and have the money can do so. 

To take away from those who might 
want to discriminate their right to do so 
makes no more sense than to take away 
from all Negroes the right to free speech 
because a Stokely Carmichael or Rap 
Brown uses this freedom of speech to 
advocate violence and anarchy. I suggest 
that freedom of property is as basic as 
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any freedom as I will later develop in 
these remarks. No, it does not make 
sense and this is one more way of eroding 
basic freedoms. 

The argument that we have some State 
open occupancy laws so why not have 
Federal laws is a specious one. States do 
not have the vast machinery for harass- 
ment and intimidation that the omnipo- 
tent Federal Government has. Secretary 
Weaver has already made it clear that 
he would use such a law as a club. 

No matter what valid reason a person 
has for refusing to sell to a Negro he 
would be subject to harassment. Say you 
know that the man who wants to buy 
your house is one of the rioters and 
looters and you do not care to sell to 
him. You would be hard pressed to get 
by with this valid criterion even though 
you applied the same standard to white 
and Negro alike. 

I well recall that the 1964 civil rights 
bill specifically had a legislative history 
in Congress which indicated that the fair 
employment section was not to have a 
quota system. The education section was 
not to include bureaucratic definitions 
of de facto segregation. We now see both 
of these implemented by the bureaucratic 
officials despite explicit congressional in- 
tent. We must legislate with this back- 
ground and not on pious hopes. Con- 
tractors in Ohio and through the Nation 
have found, for example, that it is not 
sufficient to comply with the letter of the 
law and not discriminate in employment. 
Even though they may never have dis- 
criminated they are now forced to go 
out and hire Negroes if they do not have 
a sufficient quota. This is the way these 
laws become enforced and I will not add 
one more losely drafted bill to be imple- 
mented by Mr. Weaver if my vote makes 
the difference. 

These are but a few of the many valid 
reasons that I could not in good con- 
science capitulate to this legislative 
blackmail. The whole concept of free- 
dom and private property are at stake 
here and I freely cast my vote on the 
side of freedom. Those who say that so- 
called human rights transcend property 
rights are hard pressed to tell us what 
human rights are without property 
rights. Communism proudly proclaims 
that it has human rights and not prop- 
erty rights and we find that this pretty 
generally means alms from the govern- 
ment which also tells you what you can 
and cannot do. A detailed look at the 
whole concept of property rights is in 
order. 

PROPERTY RIGHTS IN AMERICA 


In 1964, I predicted that open housing 
would be the next step of the Federal 
Government. In a detailed speech, I out- 
lined the process by which private prop- 
sge rights were being eroded and pre- 

cted: 


Let us honestly look at the next logical 
step. If this “public interest” or “utility” 
approach is adopted here, as I fear it will 
be, it is only a matter of time until the same 
concept will be developed regarding the pri- 
vate use and enjoyment of your own home. 
It will be said that you can use it yourself 
but when you want to sell it, you are divest- 
ing yourself of control over it and placing 
it in a free and open market. At this point, 
anyone can buy it and you have no right 
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to pick and choose. What is more funda- 
mental than your right to sell your property 
to whomever you want, whenever you want, 
and on the terms you choose? When we reach 
this point we will have little more than the 
old common law tenancy by sufferance. It 
will also be suggested seriously—it has been 
in private circles—that the next logical step 
to achieve this thing called civil rights will 
be a Federal law which makes it a Federal 
offense to move out of an integrated neigh- 
borhood. How else can we achieve integration 
it will be said. 


The supreme right is still the right of 
the individual, Government tyranny has 
been the traditional enemy of the indi- 
vidual and that is why constitutional 
protections are so important and Reich- 
stag type rubberstamping is so danger- 
ous. As the late Justice George Suther- 
land said: 

Freedom is not a mere intellectual ab- 
straction; and it is not merely a word to 
adorn an oration upon occasions of patriotic 
rejoicing. It is an intensely practical reality, 
capable of concrete enjoyment in a multi- 
tude of ways day by day. 


Our great Americans have echoed the 
same plea, Take just a few statements to 
recognize the importance of constitu- 
tional limitations on big government: 

Thomas Jefferson: “In questions of power 
then let no more be heard of confidence in 
man, but bind him down from mischief 
by the chains of the Constitution.” 

Thomas Hobbes: “Freedom is political 
power divided into small fragments.” 

James Madison: “The accumulation of all 
powers legislative, executive, and judiciary 
in the same hands, whether of one, a few 
or many, and whether hereditary, self ap- 
pointed, or elective, may justly be pro- 
nounced the very definition of tyranny.” 

Woodrow Wilson: “Liberty has never come 
from the government. Liberty has always 
come from the subjects of it. The history 
of liberty is a history of the limitation of 
governmental power, not the increase of it. 
When we resist therefore the concentration 
of power, we are resisting the processes of 
death, because concentration of power is 
what always precedes the destruction of 
human liberties.” 

John Locke: “Freedom of men under gov- 
ernment is to have a standing rule to live 
by, common to every one of that society, and 
made by the legislative power vested in it; 
a liberty to follow my own will in all things, 
when the rule prescribes not, and not to be 
subject to the inconstant, uncertain, un- 
known arbitrary, will of another man,” 

John Adams: “Property must be secured, 
or liberty cannot exist.” 


I suppose it is fair to say that few 
people seem to care about these prin- 
ciples any more. I for one do and will as 
long as I live. It is difficult to be proud 
of this body today. We have taken one 
more giant stride down the path of ir- 
responsibility. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the omnibus civil rights bill before us 
today and I implore my fellow Congress- 
men to support it, too. I make this re- 
quest not out of respect to the late Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., much as I re- 
spect that great departed leader. I do 
not maintain that legislation should be 
passed for reasons of sentiment. But the 
death of Martin Luther King brings into 
sharp relief how vitally important the 
passage of this legislation is. Martin Lu- 
ther King lived and died to convey the 
message to the American people—white 
and black alike—that racial justice could 
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be achieved in this country by nonvio- 
lent means. We in Congress have it in 
our power to serve the cause of justice. 
I implore you to vote for this legisla- 
tion, to prove the truth of the conten- 
tion that we can create a just society 
in a peaceful fashion. 

I support wholeheartedly the provi- 
sion for open housing, Mr. Speaker. We 
can no longer sanction a system that ex- 
cludes Americans from decent homes of 
their choice because of their color, Such 
a system violates our values—our values 
of liberty and individual dignity and 
even our belief in a free marketplace. 
Passage of this provision will infringe 
no one’s rights, nor will it cost anyone 
but the exploiters a penny of their earn- 
ings. It will, however, contribute to social 
harmony in this Nation and, in so do- 
ing, will preserve what is important to 
all of us. 

But the bill goes farther to become a 
balanced package. If, on the one hand, 
we approve a provision to create a more 
just society, on the other we enact provi- 
sions discouraging irresponsible attempts 
to disrupt the society we are seeking to 
ennoble. I speak of the antiriot provi- 
sions, which in no way impede the rights 
of orderly protest but do prevent trou- 
blemakers from traveling about stirring 
up death and disorder. For those who 
fear that this provision is directed only 
against Negroes, let me remind you that 
we have had a history of white trouble- 
makers, too. Do not forget the disturbers 
of peace in Little Rock and Clinton, 
Tenn., and elsewhere. This, in my view, 
is a fair provision, Mr. Speaker, and one 
which liberals should not hesitate to 
support. 

I remind you also that this bill, for 
the first time, extends Federal protec- 
tion to those seeking to exercise their 
civil rights. This provision has been badly 
needed. By itself it would make this bill 
a landmark. But it is not by itself. This 
omnibus legislation is in every one of 
its provisions an important asset to the 
rule of just law in our country. I an- 
nounce also my approval of the provision 
to guarantee the rights of American In- 
dians. I strongly urge my colleagues to 
give their support to the measure before 


us. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, during the 
6 years I have served in the Congress, I 
have actively opposed discrimination and 
segregation wherever it has appeared. 
I have supported all meaningful civil 
rights legislation designed to provide 
equal opportunity, as well as eradicate 
discrimination among our people. But 
today, when the so-called civil rights 
bill of 1968 was brought before the House 
of Representatives with no opportunity 
for discussion or debate, and with no 
previous deliberation and recommenda- 
tions from the appropriate committees 
of the House, in good conscience it is im- 
possible for me to support it. 

In the first place, the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the Capitol, where Federal 
troops were still on guard following riots 
and civil disturbance, provided a poor 
climate indeed to consider this legis- 
lation. 

Objectively, and based on careful 
analysis, at best the bill is a hodgepodge 
and is almost unenforceable. It is an at- 
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tempt to satisfy disturbed elements of 
our society with wild promises; but, like 
so many programs of the day, it offers 
little hope of delivering the goods. 

The provisions dealing with gun con- 
trol are incomplete, and inconsistent 
with gun legislation under consideration 
by appropriate committees in both 
Houses. 

The titles dealing with the rights of 
Indians were not even discussed with 
Members of the House who are knowl- 
edgeable in this area. Many Indians 
themselves have raised objections and 
are concerned. 

The title on open housing is confus- 
ing, and creates a double standard—one 
for the individual homeowner and an- 
other for the real estate broker. It will 
not, in my opinion, solve the housing 
problems faced by minority groups or 
lead to a better understanding among 
our people. 

This bill may be considered a psycho- 
logical attempt to placate a small mili- 
tant element of our society. We see in 
this action a Congress influenced by a 
new lobby—violence and civil disobedi- 
ence. This was a shabby tribute, indeed, 
to a great champion of human rights, 
who gave his life for his cause less than 
a week ago. Let us hope and pray that 
in this action a pattern is not being es- 
tablished for the formulation of law in 
this great country. 

No amount of legislation will create 
equality among men. The opportunity 
for equality is inherent in democracy. 
When it fails to become a reality, it is 
not because there is a lack of law to 
support it. Those elements in the evolu- 
tion of our society which have brought 
about a degree of inequality among men 
are not subject to legislation. They can 
be eliminated only through the develop- 
ment and perfection of the human being 
himself. 


Let us increase the opportunity for 
individual rights by directing ourselves 
and our communities toward the devel- 
opment of vocational training, toward 
improvement of education across the 
board. Let us seek the ways and means 
to increase manyfold the opportunities 
for improved housing and homeowner- 
ship. Here Government, in cooperation 
with private enterprise, can lead the way 
and provide the tools with which an en- 
ergetic society will build for itself a 
structure in which equality is inherent. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the fundamental issue facing us is 
whether or not the House should depart 
from established legislative procedure 
and pass H.R. 2516 this afternoon with 
Members restricted from offering amend- 
ments or even discussing the details of 
the bill. 

There is no doubt in my mind that if 
this bill is sent to a House-Senate con- 
ference, helpful technical adjustments 
and language clarifications would be 
produced and a civil rights law in a much 
better form would be approved by Con- 
gress within a month. 

In my opinion, House passage of this 
bill at this time will be interpreted by 
many individuals as a capitulation to 
pressure. The precedent that this inter- 
pretation will create will then arise again 
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and again to interfere with sound legis- 
lative procedures. 

In the past I have voted for the section 
of this bill which prohibits travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign 
commerce with an intent to incite a riot 
or other violent disturbance; the section 
to make it a crime for anyone, by force 
or threat of force, to injure, intimidate, 
or interfere with any person because he 
is or has been participating in specified 
federally protected civil rights activities; 
and, the 1966 civil rights bill which con- 
tained an open housing provision. Like 
all Americans, I wish to see the plight 
of our Indians alleviated and do not have 
fundamental objections to the sections 
of the bill dealing with them. 

By immediate passage of this complex 
bill the Congress fails to take into ac- 
count the numerous State and local 
housing acts which have or are now be- 
ing processed. There is legitimate doubt 
as to whether this bill, as drawn, can be 
properly implemented dealing as it does 
with a very basic question of property 
rights. The many examples of successful 
racial housing adjustments show that lo- 
cal cooperation and understanding, and 
not force, produces the desired results 
within a community. 

However, this “package” is such a dis- 
tortion of legislative procedure and the 
precedent I refer to is so obvious that I 
do not believe that this legislation should 
be passed under the present circum- 
stances at this time. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
landmark decision of Shelley v. Kraemer, 
334 U.S. 1 (1948), the U.S. Supreme 
Court established the criteria that racial- 
ly restrictive covenants on land are not 
enforceable if there is a willing buyer 
and a willing seller. The question then 
became one of exercising the right estab- 
lished. The issue before the House today 
on H.R. 2516 is whether this principle 
will be abandoned, thereby jeopardizing 
the basic common law concept of prop- 
erty rights. The decision should em- 
phatically be in the negative. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, the sense- 
less murder of Dr. Martin Luther King 
has shocked and saddened all Americans. 
The loss of this young man—only 39 
years old—is a national loss that this 
Nation can ill-afford. 

Let justice move swiftly and with a 
sure hand to find and bring to justice his 
killer. 

But let justice also move with new 
urgency and conviction to advance the 
goals that Dr. King represented—the 
goal of an America where each and every 
citizen is accorded human dignity, equal 
justice, and equal opportunity. For the 
American dream says one thing above all 
other things—and that is human dignity, 
that a man is to be judged on his charac- 
ter, not his color, his race, or any other 
factor. 

Dr. King fought for this national 
goal—this realization of the American 
dream—with man’s greatest weapon. 
That weapon was the strength of his con- 
viction—the quiet strength and determi- 
nation nourished and sustained by the 
knowledge that he was right. That the 
truth was on his side—and the truth 
would ultimately make all men free. 

So he rejected violence—he confronted 
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it with reason, with unyielding faith, 
with granite determination. And he was 
right. He was victorious in life, and he 
continues victorious in death for death 
cannot destroy an idea. What is right 
cannot be murdered—cannot be long 
suppressed—it will always reassert itself 
and it will ultimately prevail over any 
adversity. Those who stand in its way 
will ultimately be swept aside. 

But to those who understand, there 
passes a responsibility. And that is to take 
on a share of Dr. King’s work—to take 
back our share of this universal struggle 
that he has carried for us. To understand 
in the hour of his death what we may 
never have realized while he lived—that 
he was fighting for us, not against us. 
He worked to carry our share of the load 
as well as his own. His patience and 
effort gave us time and with his death 
we must pick up that portion of the work 
which is and always has been ours to do. 

The America of our ideals is ours to 
build, and working together we shall 
overcome.” We will overcome—or be 
overcome. We will either fulfill our des- 
tiny or always stand in the shadow of its 
unfilled promise. 

To young Negro Americans who return 
from Vietnam having lost arms and legs, 
but never their dignity, let us be honored 
to drink together from the cup of full 
citizenship, full respect, full and equal 
partnership in America. And let us offer 
that same cup to their brothers and sis- 
ters, to all our neighbors, to each and 
every person across our land. 

That was Dr. King’s dream. That is 
my dream. That is America’s dream. Let 
Ere act to realize it before it is too 
ate. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
before us legislation of great signifi- 
cance—a bill to provide all citizens of 
this Nation with rights fundamental to 
human dignity. 

It is unfortunate that this bill comes 
up at a time of national stress and emo- 
tion. On the surface it might appear that 
Congress is reacting rather than acting. 
And that should not be a factor in our 
deliberations today. The basic principle 
of this legislation should not be measured 
by the legislative time table. If anything, 
it is late—not in terms of days or weeks, 
but in terms of years and decades. 

This measure, H.R. 2516, is long over- 
due. It will go a long way toward pro- 
tecting the Federal rights of Negroes and 
the first amendment rights of civil rights 
workers from violent interference, It will 
take a requisite step toward establishing 
by Federal law the right of every person 
to equal opportunity in the housing mar- 
ket regardless of that person’s race or 
color—a right already given by some 
States and localities, especially by my 
own city of New York and the State of 
New York, both of which have broader 
laws than contained in H.R. 2516, 

The U.S. Government has guaranteed 
the Negro many essential rights of citi- 
zenship—the right to vote under the 15th 
amendment, for example; the right to 
attend a nonsegregated school under the 
14th amendment; the right to service in 
places of public accommodation by title 
II of the 1964 Civil Rights Act; the right 
not to be discriminated against in fed- 
erally assisted programs by title VI; the 
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right to equal employment opportunity 
by title VII, and other rights. 

Violent reaction against the exercise of 
equal rights in recent years has been 
shocking. Even more shocking in too 
many cases has been the failure of State 
and local authorities to prosecute racists 
guilty of murder, of beating, and of in- 
timidation. f 

The Federal Government must back 
up the rights which it guarantees by 
criminal laws providing adequate penal- 
ties for forcible interference with Fed- 
eral rights. H.R. 2516 establishes gradu- 
ated penalties up to life imprisonment 
for civil rights crimes. And it applies to 
any individual perpetrator, not only to 
public officials or to individuals acting 
in conspiracy. 

Mr. Speaker, the Negro will under- 
standably feel himself rejected by Amer- 
ican society until he is free to live where 
he wishes in this country and where he 
can afford to live. Negroes must certainly 
feel excluded from American society 
when racial discrimination closes them 
into the ghetto areas of cities in over- 
crowded and deteriorated housing. More- 
over, we will never achieve desegrega- 
tion of public schools—we will never 
bring it about that Negro pupils and 
white pupils go to school together—until 
we make it possible for Negroes to obtain 
housing outside the ghetto areas of our 
cities. We must enact Federal fair hous- 
ing legislation so that Negro children will 
not be deprived of equal opportunity in 
education. 

Yet I would caution against a becloud- 
ing of the issue. This bill is not just an 
open housing bill, nor is it solely an act 
to benefit Negroes. What we have before 
us is a commendable extension beyond 
the bill originally passed by the House 
during the first session of this 90th Con- 
gress. 

While some of the added provisions 
have no direct connection as such with 
civil rights legislation, they are nonethe- 
less sorely needed. And while indirectly 
related, they are welcome additions to an 
act designed to protect human rights un- 
der our Constitution and to provide the 
legal tools for their realization. 

There is an important section dealing 
with the rights of America’s almost for- 
gotten—but very first—citizens: the 
American Indians. 

There are antiriot provisions that im- 
pose severe penalties on those who turn 
to violence and lawlessness to achieve 
their ends. 

There is a section combatting the un- 
lawful use of firearms in civil disturb- 
ances. 

Let me clearly emphasize that this bill 
is not a response to the recklessness of 
those who would try to hold the Nation 
hostage for the passage of civil rights 
legislation. This bill contains provisions 
valuable enough to enable it to stand on 
its own, and be passed on its merits, and 
that is how Congress should consider it. 

As a member of the party of Abraham 
Lincoln, I am proud of the legacy of 
equality, equal justice, and human dig- 
nity he left. I would urge my Republican 
colleagues to fulfill the Lincoln tradition 
by registering a resounding vote for this 
bill and all it represents. 

Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, like the 
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vast majority of decent Americans of all 
races, I abhor murder or any lawless 
means of attempting to settle differ- 
ences. 

In good conscience, I cannot—and will 
not—be stampeded into voting for this 
civil rights bill, which I believe infringes 
upon the constitutional rights of all citi- 
zens. 

It is shameful that Congress must en- 
dure such pressure. It is shameful that 
fear can dominate commonsense. It is 
shameful that the criminal acts in our 
Nation are clouding legislative process. 

It is time for all citizens to do some 
serious soul searching and take stock of 
themselves, 

Therefore, I urge that this measure be 
tabled until the turmoil in our land is 
resolved and Congress can act under 
logical and peaceful circumstances. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, it is impos- 
sible to consider the resolution before us 
without having one’s mind turn to the 
murder of Martin Luther King, Jr. His 
death has provoked a wave of shock and 
disbelief; it has touched the depths of 
the national conscience as his life's work 
never fully did. His martyrdom must not 
fade into the history books, or his dream 
for America—and ours—will also fade 
away. This tragic event must spark a 
recognition by white America that the 
full equality for which he lived and died 
must be achieved. 

It is the heavy responsibility of the 
Congress to formulate the legal frame- 
work within which there will finally be 
full legal equality and equal economic 
opportunity. 

We cannot say that the legislation be- 
fore us would have spared the Reverend 
Dr. King. Nor can we assume that its 
passage will stem the tide of violence 
that has occurred in the aftermath of 
his death. It is only the first step in what 
must be a vast national effort of racial 
reconciliation. But without this legisla- 
tion—both for the guarantees it pro- 
vides and as a declaration that white 
America cares—no reconciliation can be 
possible. 

In 1967 this House passed a bill—H.R. 
2516—to guarantee the free exercise of 
civil rights. In 1966 the House passed fair 
housing legislation which was blocked in 
the Senate. The Senate has now passed 
H.R. 2516 with provisions similar to those 
in the bill which the House passed last 
August—namely, to establish adequate 
Federal penalties for the forcible inter- 
ference with the exercise of civil rights. 

After 2 months of debate from Janu- 
ary 15 to March 11 of this year, the Sen- 
ate amended H.R. 2516 to prohibit racial 
discrimination in the sale or rental of 
most housing. Fair housing legislation is 
essential if the urban crisis is to be re- 
solved. 

Although I have strong reservations 
about section 104, which I expressed 
when the so-called antiriot measure was 
before the House last year, I recognize 
the realities of the parliamentary situa- 
tion which require the approval of the 
Senate amendment today. If the bill were 
sent to conference, there is no way to 
predict when or in what form it would 
emerge. 

Today, in our cities American citizens 
are armed against each other. Whether 
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it be the legal armament of the national 
guardsman or the illegal rifle of the 
sniper, one is no less fearful for America. 

The assassination of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., has given us a tragic reminder 
of the urgency for Federal protection of 
the exercise of civil rights. The reaction 
that followed likewise reminds us that 
black and white America remain two sep- 
arate societies. A national fair housing 
act will signify the willingness of Ameri- 
cans to live together as a community. 
It is required unless the explosive con- 
centration of Negroes in urban ghettoes 
is to continue. 

The hour is late. If Congress delays, it 
may be writing the death warrant of ra- 
cial reconciliation. 

Let me comment upon H.R. 2516 as it 
passed the Senate. 

Title I would make it a Federal crime 
to interfere with federally protected ac- 
tivities. Passage of such a statute is long 
overdue. For years intimidation, violence, 
beatings, and murder have been the 
means used to counteract the civil rights 
movement which has opened the way for 
Negroes to participate in the political 
process in the South, as well as to have 
equal access under the law to public 
accommodations and education and em- 
ployment opportunities, 

The Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King 
gave his life as other civil rights martyrs 
before him for this cause. This list of 
martyrs is long and honored and should 
convince the House of the necessity of 
Federal legislation to guarantee the free 
exercise of civil rights. 

Let our grief for the death of Martin 
Luther King not blind our eyes to other 
civil rights murders. 

No man has ever been convicted in a 
State court for murdering Medgar Evers, 
the Mississippi chairman of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, who was shot from an 
ambush in Jackson, Miss., almost 5 years 
ago. 

No man has ever been convicted in a 
State court for murdering James Chaney, 
Andrew Goodman, and Michael 
Schwerner, the three courageous civil 
rights workers who were killed in 
Neshoba County, Miss., in June of 1964. 

No man has ever been convicted in 
a State court for the murder of James 
Reeb, a Boston clergyman and civil 
rights advocate, who died in the hos- 
pital after being attacked in Selma, Ala., 
in March of 1965. 

No man has ever been convicted in a 
State court for the murder of Mrs. Viola 
Liuzzo, Detroit mother and housewife 
and civil rights worker who was shot on 
the highway between Selma and Mont- 
gomery, Ala., only a few days after 
James Reeb died, at the time of the 
voting rights march. 

No one has ever been convicted in a 
State court for the murder of Jonathan 
Daniels, a divinity student and civil 
rights worker, who was shot to death 
in Hayneville, Ala., in September 1965. 

These are only some of the murders 
that have been committed in order to 
deny equal rights to black Americans. 
Time does not permit even a partial reci- 
tation of the beatings and acts of in- 
timidation that have been reported in 
recent years. 
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Protection of persons and property is 
primarily the responsibility of State and 
local governments. However, we are 
dealing with rights guaranteed by the 
U.S. Constitution and by Federal law, 
and we are dealing with the failure of 
State and local governments in many 
instances to protect these rights from 
violent interference. 

Attacks upon American citizens to de- 
prive them of Federal rights is an at- 
tack upon Congress itself, which has 
made the obligations corresponding to 
these rights the law of the land. 

And it is intolerable that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment should establish certain civil 
rights and yet lack sufficient authority 
to protect those rights from violent in- 
terference. 

The existing statutory authority under 
which the Justice Department can 
prosecute for civil rights crimes—sec- 
tions 241 and 242 of the Federal Crim- 
inal Code, title 18—is inadequate. It is 
inadequate for at least three reasons. 
First, while its effect is to authorize 
prosecution of local authorities who com- 
mit violence while misusing the power 
of their office—under color of law—it 
remains in question whether the Jus- 
tice Department can seek convictions of 
private individuals who violate rights 
secured by the 14th amendment and who 
do so without the cooperation of public 
Officials. And in any case, section 241 
applies only to two or more persons act- 

in concert or in a conspiracy. 
Thomas Coleman, of Hayneville, Ala., 
admitted killing Jonathan Daniels and 
pleaded self-defense. Coleman was ac- 
quitted by a Lowndes County jury. The 
Federal Government could not seek an 
indictment because Coleman was not 
acting under color of law and because 
he acted alone and not in a conspiracy 
with others. 

Existing Federal law is inadequate also 
because sections 241 and 242 do not enu- 
merate the specific rights to be protected. 
This vagueness makes prosecution more 
difficult, and at the same time it means 
that men of violence are not given clear- 
cut warning of the Federal rights which 
they cannot violate with impunity. 

A third serious defect in present law 
is that the penalties are inadequate to 
deter violence. Maximum penalties under 
section 241 are a $5,000 fine and 10 years 
in prison. 

Last October, seven men—one of them 
the deputy sheriff of Neshoba County, 
Miss., and another one of them an im- 
perial wizard of the White Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan—were convicted in a 
Federal court under section 241 of con- 
spiracy to violate the civil rights of 
James Chaney, Andrew Goodman, and 
Michael Schwerner. These seven had 
violated their civil rights by means of 
murdering them. The seven killers were 
sentenced a few weeks later. Two of 
them got the maximum—10 years in 
prison; two of them got 6 years; and 
three of them got 3 years. 

Three men— William Eaton, Eugene 
Thomas, and Collie Wilkins—were con- 
victed of conspiracy in a Federal court 
in December 1965, in the shooting of 
Viola Liuzzo. Each of these three received 
the maximum sentence—10 years. 
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Both the House and Senate versions 
of H.R. 2516 make up for the defects in 
the present law. 

Both versions apply the penalties of 
the law to anyone, whether or not act- 
ing under color of law and whether act- 
ing alone or in concert with others. 

Both versions spell out the specific 
rights to be protected. 

Both versions provide graduated 
penalties adequate to deter violence, 
with a maximum sentence of life im- 
prisonment if death results. 

The Senate version of this legislation 
differs from the House version in that the 
former distinguishes between kinds of 
rights. Most of the rights enumerated in 
subparagraphs (1)(A) through (1) (E) 
of the Senate version are rights binding 
on the U.S. Government itself. Such is 
the right to equal opportunity in the Fed- 
eral service, for example, or the right to 
serve on Federa! juries. Here the obli- 
gation to treat citizens in an equal man- 
ner falls upon the Federal Government 
directly, and the Federal Government 
has unlimited authority to prohibit in- 
terference on the part of private indi- 
viduals whether or not such interference 
is racially motivated. 

The rights enumerated in subpara- 
graphs (2)(A) through (2)(F) of the 
Senate version are rights binding on 
someonc othe than the Federal Govern- 
ment. The right to attend a public school 
is to be recognized by the States, as is 
the right to serve on State juries. The 
Federal Government has the obligation 
under the equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment to protect persons from 
being deprived of these rights because of 
racial discrimination. Included in this 
second category of rights is the right to 
service in privately owned places of pub- 
lic accommodation without racial dis- 
crimination. This right was established 
by title II of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
Also included is the right to equal op- 
portunity in private employment without 
racial discrimination. This right was 
established by title VII of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. Hence, the Senate version 
protects the second category of rights 
against interference when such inter- 
ference is racially motivated. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to make 
two observations about this distinction 
between rights in the Senate version. 
First, the distinction should not weaken 
the protection of rights provided in the 
House version of the bill. Second, there 
must be no question but that the rights 
enumerated in the second category— 
those which are to be protected only 
against racially motivated interference— 
are definitely Federal rights. They are 
rights which are guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Constitution or by Federal statute 
and they are to be safeguarded by the 
Federal Government against violation. 
We have already delayed too long in en- 
acting the measures necessary to safe- 
guard these Federal rights. 

The Senate version has a provision— 
subparagraph (5)—similar to the pro- 
vision in the House version prohibiting 
forcible interference with the exercise 
of the first amendment rights of speech 
and assembly on the part of civil rights 
advocates. Civil rights activities like 
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those of James Chaney, Andrew Good- 
man, and Michael Schwerner, of James 
Reeb and Viola Liuzzo and Jonathan 
Daniels would be protected by this pro- 
vision. 

Section 104 of the Senate version is a 
cause for concern, and I regret that 
it will not be presented for a separate 
vote. 

First of all, it is unnecessary. In chap- 
ter 3 of its report, the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders 
stated: 

On the basis of all the information col- 
lected the Commission concludes that the 
urban disorders of the summer of 1967 were 
not caused by, nor were they the consequence 
of, any organized plan or “conspiracy.” Spe- 
cifically, the Commission has found no evi- 
dence that all or any of the disorders or the 
incidents that led to them were planned or 
directed by any organization or group, inter- 
national, national or local. 


Second. Protection of persons and 
property against local disorder is pri- 
marily the responsibility of State and 
local government. Except in extraordi- 
nary circumstances, it is not the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government. Ev- 
ery one of the States has an antiriot law, 
and every State that has been disturbed 
by riots has demonstrated its determina- 
tion to restore order and to prosecute 
those responsible, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has given its cooperation. 

Third. It threatens the first amend- 
ment right of free speech. Although the 
bill attempts to distinguish between in- 
stigating to riot and advocating ideas, 
nevertheless, the kind of speech for 
which one may be prosecuted remains 
uncertain. Moreover, such speech must be 
judged in the light of what happens— 
or what could have happened—after- 
ward. I am afraid it will have the con- 
sequence of discouraging free speech, 
and this at a period of social change 
which must be guided by means of the 
freest and most open discussion. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, in 
its criticism of the antiriot bill, H.R. 421, 
which the House passed last summer, 
pointed out two ways in which such leg- 
islation violates the due process clause 
of the fifth amendment. First of all, un- 
der either H.R. 421, or section 104 of the 
Senate version of H.R. 2516, a man may 
be prosecuted for traveling interstate or 
for using the facilities of interstate com- 
merce with a certain intent if he there- 
after commits an overt act apparently to 
carry out his intent. The ACLU said: 

Such a provision violates a basic require- 
ment of criminal law that the intent and 
the criminal act must be contemporaneous. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to turn now 
to the fair housing law which the Senate 
has added as title VIII to H.R. 2516. 

In chapter 4 of its report, the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
said that the factors behind the riots are 
“complex and interacting.” But the Com- 
mission went on to say this: 

Despite these complexities, certain funda- 
mental matters are clear. Of these, the most 
fundamental is the racial attitude and be- 
havior of white Americans toward black 
Americans. Race prejudice has shaped our 
history decisively in the past; it now threat- 
ens to do so again. White racism is essentially 
responsible for the explosive mixture which 
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has been accumulating in our cities since 
the end of World War II. 


Open housing is essential if the urban 
ghetto—and the despair which pervades 
it—are to be overcome. 

National fair housing legislation 
should signify the willingness of white 
Americans to welcome black Americans 
as members of the community. This bill 
means more than the opportunity for 
Negroes to acquire decent housing. It 
should mean a fundamental change in 
attitude which must underlie and sup- 
port everything else we do to achieve 
the aim of an integrated society. 

The Federal Government declared its 
commitment to the goal of fair housing 
when President Kennedy signed Execu- 
tive Order No. 11063, “Equal Oppor- 
tunity in Housing,” on November 20, 
1962. But this order covers only federally 
owned, federally financed, or federally 
insured housing. We need legislation 
covering all housing. Moreover, we need 
fair housing legislation which is enacted 
by Congress—by the representatives of 
the people—as an expression of a na- 
tional moral consensus. Passage of this 
legislation by Congress should have sig- 
nificant meaning. The genuine integra- 
tion of communities could weave black 
and white Americans into the fabric of 
one society. 

The increasing concentration of Ne- 
groes in the inner cities and the move- 
ment of white people into the suburbs 
bear serious consequences with respect 
to schools and jobs. 

This de facto separation of races be- 
tween city and suburb perpetuates de 
facto segregation of schools. The educa- 
tional consequences of such segregation 
are grave. In its 1966 report entitled 
“Equality of Educational Opportunity,” 
the Office of Education verified the fact 
of school segregation, and reported that 
at the sixth-grade level the average 
Negro student is more than a year be- 
hind the average white student in verbal 
attainment, and that at the 12th-grade 
level the average white student has at- 
tained the 12th-grade level of education, 
or close to it, while the average Negro 
student is below the ninth-grade level. 
Ghetto schools are inferior schools, and 
de facto segregation in schools will 
hardly be eliminated until housing 
segregation is eliminated. 

Exclusion of Negroes from the housing 
market has the effect also of denying 
Negroes equal job opportunities. A recent 
study of five cities by the National Com- 
mittee Against Discrimination in Hous- 
ing reveals that industry is relocating 
from cities to suburbs and taking job op- 
portunities out to the suburbs along with 
it—Washington Star, March 10, 1968, 
page A13. To take one city as an exam- 
ple: The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry reported in 1966 that 
during that year 61 corporations relo- 
cated outside the city limits and that 34 
other corporations established new 
branches outside the city—Washington 
Post, September 5, 1967, page A4. So we 
should not be surprised to learn from a 
recent study of 20 cities by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics that something like 
one-third of nonwhite young people in 
these urban areas are unemployed— 
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Washington Star, February 27, 1968, 
page Al. To shut Negroes into the inner 
city is to shut too many of them off from 
jobs. And laws and programs to achieve 
equal opportunity will be frustrated until 
there is open housing. 

Both title IV of H.R. 14765, the fair 
housing law which the House passed on 
August 9, 1966, and title VIII of the Sen- 
ate version of H.R. 2516 regulate per- 
sons in the housing business. The two 
bills define persons in the housing busi- 
ness in somewhat different ways. H.R. 
14765 defined persons in the housing 
business as those who are involved in 
three or more sale, rental, or lease trans- 
actions in a year. H.R. 2516 defines per- 
sons in the housing business primarily in 
terms of ownership—a private individual 
owner is one who does not own more 
than three single-family houses at a 
time. 

H.R. 2516 is a more effective bill than 
H.R. 14765 inasmuch as the present leg- 
islation grants no exemption to real es- 
tate brokers. Under the 1966 bill, real 
estate brokers would have been exempted 
from the prohibitions against racial dis- 
crimination if they acted on the instruc- 
tions of private homeowners who wished 
to sell or rent only to white persons. 
Under the present legislation, if a pri- 
vate homeowner wants to put his house 
on the public market for sale or lease 
through the services of a broker, he must 
be prepared to do business in a nondis- 
criminatory manner because the broker 
who lists his property must do so. 

The two bills are alike in forbidding 
discrimination by institutions in the 
business of financing real estate trans- 
actions, and in prohibiting “block bust- 
ing” by persons in the real estate 
business. 

I regret that the present bill does not 
grant to the Secretary of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development au- 
thority to issue cease-and-desist orders 
to put a stop to discriminatory treatment 
by persons in the real estate business. 
H.R. 14765 gave such authority to the 
Fair Housing Board which that bill 
would have established. The experience 
of State fair employment practices com- 
missions, for example, reveals that those 
who practice discrimination are usually 
more willing to seek resolution of com- 
plaints through negotiation if the com- 
mission has authority to issue orders en- 
forceable through the courts. 

I think that we will find that real 
estate brokers and those who finance real 
estate transactions will generally comply 
with the requirements of this fair hous- 
ing legislation in much the same way as 
restaurant owners and hotel managers 
and others in the business of providing 
public accommodations complied with 
title II of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. I 
think that we will find that persons in 
the real estate business will welcome this 
legislation because it will make it pos- 
sible for them to treat everyone with 
fairness and personal respect without 
fear of being put out of business by com- 
petitors who discriminate. 

Both bills establish the same gradu- 
ated Federal penalties for interference 
by force or intimidation with the exer- 


cise of the right to equal opportunity in 


housing. H.R. 14765 included this right 
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among the several rights protected by 
title V, which dealt with interference. 
H.R. 2516 provides penalties for intimi- 
dation in fair housing cases in title IX. 
And both bills likewise grant protection 
to civil rights advocates who exercise the 
first amendment rights of speech and 
assembly to support the right to equal 
treatment in the housing market. 

H.R. 2516, as amended by the Senate, 
has some shortcomings, which I have 
tried to point out. It will not in and of 
itself bring racial peace and racial jus- 
tice to America. But without it, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive of either. 

So, for the sake of equality for all, and 
for the sake of America, let us act. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, when Gon- 
eril and Regan have spoken, what is 
Cordelia to say? 

There is no question that our Negro 
citizens are seriously disadvantaged in 
obtaining adequate housing. There is 
also an important correlation between 
housing and obtaining and holding jobs 
with the combined movement of people 
out of rural areas and the disintegration 
of the high-rise city. Our Negro citizen is 
caught up in this great economic up- 
heaval which is further aggravated by a 
marked shift of job creation away from 
manufacturing and production into dis- 
tribution and servicing of which educa- 
tion, health, and recreation are increas- 
ing factors. These matters require the 
deepest study and probably more wis- 
dom than we as a society collectively 
possess after we have done our home- 
work to the fullest extent, in order to 
provide better equity and opportunity 
for all of our citizens. 

Congress in the past few years has 
had a flurry of activity in passing one 
law after another with fine labels and 
great intentions but with little study 
and debate. The net result has been 
great promises and little results, with an 
overall serious resultant that many Ne- 
groes believe the promises were insin- 
cere in the first place. 

I do not believe the promising has 
been insincere. I believe the trouble lies 
in Congress, the executive branch of 
the Government and others failing to 
do their homework before they have 
acted. Dogmas have been promoted to 
combat theories. This irrational ap- 
proach has been excused on the ground 
that the current situation is an emer- 
gency. 

With a limited lifespan it is quite easy 
for human beings and any particular 
generation to look upon the problems of 
its times as emergencies. In many re- 
spects they are emergencies. However, I 
think the better course of action to meet 
both emergencies and long-range prob- 
lems is to take the time to do the neces- 
sary studying before taking action. Haste 
does make waste. Pushing the panic but- 
ton makes matters worse, not better. 

I have been digging out my old 
speeches opposing public housing. In 
these speeches I said I thought that pub- 
lic housing as it was conceived would 
produce high-rise slums and would not 
provide cheap adequate housing for our 
lower income groups. I also suggested 
that other social ills could possibly result 
from taking thts approach to the housing 
problem, Instead of answering these ar- 
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guments those who were promoting pub- 
lic housing attacked the motives, by say- 
ing anyone who opposed public housing 
was opposed to having our people obtain 
cheap adequate housing. It was alleged 
that the opponents to public housing were 
calloused to or ignorant of the problems 
of housing for our lower income groups. 
This debate goes back to 1951. How much 
time, human suffering and money we 
could have saved by taking the time to 
examine into these theories and the 
theories of the advocates of public hous- 
ing to protect our minds to better solu- 
tions. 

Today we are being asked to bypass 
the orderly legislative process, the study 
and deliberative process, because of an 
emergency situation in integrated hous- 
ing. Is it any more an emergency in 1968 
than it was in 1951? The word is abroad 
that by passing a new law we are going 
to correct or move markedly toward cor- 
recting the problems in housing for the 
Negro citizen. And anyone who dares 
speak up against either the proposed 
law—inadequately studied as it has 
been—or the sad procedures being fol- 
lowed to bring about prompt enactment 
of the proposal is racially motivated, is 
lacking in concern for the problems in 
housing or is under the influence of the 
“real estate lobby.“ 

Rioting, looting, and disobedience are 
given as reasons for acting hastily. The 
tragic death of Martin Luther King is 
given as a compelling emotion for acting 
in haste. 

The legislative situation is this. The 
Senate has placed many amendments on 
a limited civil rights bill passed by the 
House last year. One of these amend- 
ments relates to open housing. There is 
a lengthy amendment dealing with the 
American Indian which the House of 
Representatives has never had a chance 
to study through its committee process or 
through the process of floor debate. 
There is a poorly drafted amendment 
which relates to interstate traffic in guns 
unstudied by either Senate or House com- 
mittees. There are provisions which seek 
to establish new crimes relating to civil 
rights demonstrations. Criminal laws 
should be carefully drafted, studied and 
debated before final passage and even 
when this orderly procedure has been 
followed we frequently find we have per- 
mitted serious errors to occur. 

The issue before the House today is 
whether it will suspend its orderly pro- 
cedures for considering and enacting 
legislation. The open housing provision 
needs considerable more study and dis- 
cussion to perfect; however, I have stated 
publicly that I would support an open 
housing provision even if imperfectly 
drafted in order to dispel some of the 
damage that otherwise would be caused 
by the overpromising which has been 
made in behalf of this provision. There 
is not much that can be done to correct 
the imbalances and problems that exist 
in housing for the Negro citizens through 
this kind of legislation. 

Its failure of passage could be used 
as a whipping boy to explain why prob- 
lems in housing have not been alleviated. 
By its passage it will be necessary to ex- 
plain why the housing problem of the 
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Negro has not been alleviated and at 
least we can then continue searching for 
effective solutions. 

However, we do not have an opportu- 
nity to vote for the open housing provi- 
sion without accepting the provisions re- 
lating to Indians, gun trafficking and new 
crimes in civil rights demonstrations. By 
sending the matter to conference we 
could gain this opportunity. 

The only argument against sending 
the matter to conference is that the 
Senate conferees might delay the matter 
unfairly. We have had assurances that 
this would not be done, but if it is at- 
tempted the House still retains the 
remedy of calling the bill back from con- 
ference and proceeding as it is here pro- 
posed we do. 

In the long run civil rights are set 
back, not advanced, by undermining the 
orderly procedures for study, delibera- 
tion and debate. The ends do not justify 
the means; expediency damages the 
cause of equity and justice. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, today 
we are again dealing with human rights. 
We call it the civil rights bill, but it is 
more a human rights bill because it deals 
with personal liberty, the philosophy of 
equality under law and opportunity that 
concerns individual people who do not 
have the liberties, rights, and opportu- 
nities that other people in our society 
have. We are dealing also with moral 
principles and with a problem that has 
too long been a problem for people be- 
cause their skin is of different color. Be- 
cause this is basically a moral question 
we should give priority to its considera- 
tion. Also, Mr. Speaker, we need to be 
realistic and the reality of the situation 
tells me clearly that unless we act fa- 
vorably on this bill, this provision of this 
bill can be indefinitely postponed. 

In answer to those who say this is not 
the same bill and that there are pro- 
visions that we have never written and 
parts that are poorly written I say, no 
doubt this is true, but there is nothing to 
prevent us from acting with another bill 
to correct this shortcoming and eliminat- 
ing that criticism. 

For those who say we are responding 
to riots, to the actions of extremists, to 
the looting and burning, I should like to 
say, I am responding to the nonviolent 
philosophy of the large majority of 
population of the Negro community. Mr. 
Speaker, today I will vote to accept the 
Senate-passed civil rights bill mainly be- 
cause it includes a fair housing provision. 
This is my position for several reasons. 

First and foremost, I believe in fair 
housing. I believe a vast majority of 
Americans believe that everyone in this 
country, regardless of his race, color, or 
creed should be able to live in the neigh- 
borhood he can afford and should be able 
to purchase the home or rent the apart- 
ment of his choice. 

Many States and municipalities have 
already passed fair housing legislation 
or ordinances. I am proud that Iowa 
has already passed a fair housing law. 
Its coverage is far broader than legisla- 
tion under consideration here today. It 
prohibits anyone from selling his home 
whether through a broker or not on 
a discriminatory basis. The city of 
Davenport, my hometown, has passed a 
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fair housing ordinance modeled after the 
Iowa law. 

The fair housing provisions of the 
Senate-passed bill make clear that State 
law takes precedent when it is substan- 
tially equivalent to the Federal law. 
Therefore, the Iowa law is in no jeop- 
ardy. It is broader and more inclusive 
than the Federal legislation. It is illegal 
today under Iowa law to discriminate in 
the sale and rental of housing. So as far 
as Iowans are concerned the legislation 
before us today will make no difference 
te realtors, or anyone else selling or 
renting housing. 

Frankly, I first questioned the advisa- 
bility of accepting the Senate bill. There 
is no doubt that it could be improved. 
But after studying it in depth, after hav- 
ing my staff and the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress 
do the same, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that despite its defects it is work- 
able and is worthy of support. 

I want to make clear that my vote to- 
day is not based on anything else than 
the reasons I have outlined. My decision 
on this bill was reached last week before 
the awful tragedy in Memphis. There 
will be those who will characterize the 
passage of this bill as a memorial to Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. That would be 
a disservice. This legislation deserves 
support because it is right, because it is 
needed. 

A more fitting memorial to Dr. King 
would be never having to use this legisla- 
tion or any other to insure equal rights. 
A more fitting memorial would be for all 
people, all races to erase all vestiges of 
prejudice and discrimination—for true 
brotherhood to come peacefully, and 
without violence. That is a task to which 
all of us must dedicate ourselves. 

Mr. Speaker, to close, I must pay trib- 
ute to the leadership of this House and 
especially the leadership of the Judici- 
ary Committee on both sides of the aisle. 
Already great and deserved tribute has 
been spoken of and given to the chair- 
man, EMANUEL CELLER. Little can I add 
to what has been already said in this 
regard except to say “Amen”, but I must 
add, too, because I believe it needs 
further consideration, the magnificent 
record of the minority leadership, Mr. 
WILLIAM M. MCCULLOCH. 

In checking the history of Congress 
and the contributions made to civil 
rights, it has been the leadership in the 
Judiciary Committee that made the dif- 
ference. All of this began in 1865. On 
the recommendation of Lincoln the 13th 
amendment and, after his assassination, 
on the recommendation of the leader- 
ship of Congress—the 14th and 15th 
amendments were passed. The leadership 
of Chairman James F. Wilson, First Con- 
gressional District of Iowa, the same dis- 
trict I have the honor of representing in 
this House was influential. Like that early 
pioneer, I believe in and fought for every 
bit of civil rights legislation coming to 
the House floor, but I know without 
leadership, its enabling legislation is not 
always the result. 

Mr. Speaker, we are fortunate in hav- 
ing as a minority leader of the Judiciary 
Committee, WILLIAM M. McCuttocu of 
Ohio, who not only is a great lawyer 
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with a perceptive mind, but a man with 
forthright, deep understanding and de- 
votion to law and order and with a keen 
appreciation of both the importance of 
law and importance of well-written law. 
Iam sure that in every move made by the 
committee on both sides, the judgments 
and counsel of WILLIAM MCCULLOCH has 
been sought and given. He has also been 
and I am sure will remain an effective 
legislator. I honor him, I thank him, and 
I am sure that all Members of the House, 
whether or not they agree on this ques- 
tion or not, that we have in Congress- 
man WILLIAM McCuLtocn one of the 
greatest legislators of all time. We in 
the Congress owe him much and the peo- 
ple, especially those who have not al- 
ways had their rights under law owe him 
much more. 

Often marble monuments are built to 
our great men and books are written 
about them but the most important 
monument as stated so well by Sandburg 
when he spoke of Lincoln “are built in 
the hearts and minds of Americans who 
are the beneficiaries of human rights 
legislation and from this legislation we 
will again learn as we have so often in 
history that whenever you give rights, 
opportunities and advantages to people 
that are not enjoyed by all the people, not 
only do the disadvantaged people bene- 
fit, but the Nation benefits and the great 
ideals that we espouse become even 
greater.” 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, this House is not a court of 
law to adjudge guilt and mete out pun- 
ishment. Nor is the House a court of 
honor to make awards and lay wreaths. 

We are the National Legislature. Our 
task is to discern truth and our aspira- 
tion is to guide the footsteps of a great 
nation. No pettifogging quibbles and no 
passing passions should divert us from 
our work or defiect us from our goal. 

Today we must determine whether 
there is a need for legislation and 
whether H.R. 2516 meets the need. On 
the question of need I have been con- 
vinced for several years that something 
must be done on this subject, and this 
conviction was reinforced only an hour 
ago when I met with the following 
individuals: 

Mr. Joseph Meyerhoff, Joseph Meyer- 
hoff, Inc.—home sales. 

Mr. Henry A. Knott, Henry A Knott, 
Inc. 

Mrs. Isaac Hamburger, Isaac Ham- 
burger & Sons. 

Mr. Charles H. Buck, chairman of the 
board, the Title Guarantee Co. 

Mr. John Lotz, Western Electric Co., 
Ine. 

Mr. Harrison Garrett, chairman of the 
board, Robert Garrett & Sons. 

Mr, William B. Guy, Jr., president, W. 
Burton Guy & Co. 

Mr. Jerold C. Hoffberger, president, 
the National Brewing Co. 

Mr. Guy T. O. Hollyday. 

Mr. Albert D. Hutzler, Jr., president, 
Hutzler Bros. Co. 

Mr. Donald V. Kane, partner, Arthur 
Andersen Co. 

Mr. I. E. Killian, regional manager, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

Mr. Louis B. Kohn II, president, Hochs- 
child, Kohn & Co. 
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Mr. Bernard Manekin, president, 
Manekin & Co. 

Mr. James O’Neil, American Sugar Re- 
fining Co. 

Mr. Henry G. Parks, Jr., president, 
Parks Sausage Co. 

Mr. D. C. Lee, vice president, Westing- 
house Corp. 

Mr. Charles Lamb, partner, Rogers, 
Taliaferro, Kostritsky, Lamb. 

Mr. James W. Rouse, president, the 
Rouse Co. 

Mr. Walter Sondheim, Jr., first vice 
president and treasurer, Hochschild, 
Kohn & Co., 

Mr. G. Cheston Carey, Jr., president, 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co. 

Mr. Douglas Buttmer, Weaver Bros., 
Inc. 

Mr. Michael Quinn, Weaver Bros., Inc. 

Mr. Gilbert Rosenthal, president, Bal- 
timore Junior Association of Commerce. 

Mr. Robert E. Daiger, chairman of the 
board, VanSant Dugdale & Co. 

Mr. W. G. Smith, general manager, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Mr. R. W. McAlpin, Armco Steel Corp. 

Mr. William Boucher III, executive di- 
rector, Greater Baltimore Committee. 

Because of the sudden change in time, 
the following were unable to be present: 

Mr. Alexander S. Cochran, partner, 
Cochran, Stephenson & Donkervoet. 

Mr. Robert H. Levi, chairman of the 
executive committee, Mercantile-Safe 
Deposit & Trust Co. 

Mr. John E. Motz, president, Mercan- 
tile-Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 

Mr. Henry E. Niles, chairman of the 
board, Baltimore Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. L. Mercer Smith, vice president, 
the C. & P. Telephone Co. 

These Maryland community leaders 
made it abundantly clear that in their 
judgment, that conditions in Maryland 
and throughout the United States de- 
mand national legislation. 

On the question of whether H.R. 2516 
meets the need there may be less unanim- 
ity of opinion. I might not have used 
the same words and phrases in drafting 
the bill had the matter been in my sole 
charge, but the essence of the question 
is whether it will do what is necessary 
without unnecessary friction and con- 
troversy. No fundamental amendment 
of existing law is required, since the Con- 
gress settled the right of all citizens to 
own real estate in 1866, and the 13th 
amendment guarantees the legal equality 
of citizens. All that is required is a con- 
temporary method of enforcement. 
Nothing new or innovative is included or 
contemplated. The language before us 
should suffice, and I support its imme- 
diate enactment. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
before us today, because of demands from 
mobs of rioting looters and arsonists, 
and as evidenced by executive messages 
and remarks made in this body, this 
House is being asked to enact it out of 
fear, and to appease these-vicious mobs. 
They will not be appeased, and this is 
evidenced by the fact that the riots and 
destruction. have become progressively 
worse following the enactment of laws 
in 1965 and 1966, which were also passed 
out of cowardly fear, to appease the mobs 
of those years. I cannot accept the argu- 
ment that we should abridge the God- 
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given rights of millions of Americans, 
in a vain attempt to placate a group of 
criminals. 

The majority of all Americans want to 
do right, and regardless of their color, 
are peaceful and law abiding. They want 
our laws enforced; they want law and 
order above all material things; they 
want rioting and looting prevented by 
whatever force may be necessary. The 
people are demanding this action. They 
condemn the orders of officials like the 
District of Columbia Director of Public 
Safety, Murphy, who, as the rioting and 
looting began in Washington the evening 
of April 4, ordered the municipal police 
not to arrest anyone engaged in looting 
and rioting. Such action denotes a man 
who is unworthy of official position of 
any kind. Officials of similar authority 
have made the same orders in other 
cities, during this period of riots, as they 
have done in prior years under the same 
circumstances, All of them should be pe- 
remptorily fired from their positions. 

Here we have another great fear cam- 
paign, to coerce this House of Represent- 
atives to take a reprehensible, cowardly 
action, alien to America and all it stands 
for. Why cannot the Members recall the 
great fear campaign that brought con- 
fusion, looting, bloodshed, arson to 
France in July 1789, and resulted in the 
downfall of the government of that na- 
tion? America is confronted with a like 
situation today, nearly 200 years later. 

Surely this body realizes the result to 
be expected, if it yields to threats, suc- 
cumbs to blackmail, and surrenders to 
the mob. America cannot survive by 
either obeisance to the mob, or by such 
sacrificial offering to the rioters and 
looters. 

I have toured the areas of destruction 
here in Washington—more than 60 
blocks of wanton arson, destruction and 
looting; whole blocks of business build- 
ings gutted and destroyed by fire—yet we 
have heard emotional pleas made here 
today, demanding that these mobs be 
rewarded. 

Where are we headed? It may be the 
full intention to bring about the destruc- 
tion of the United States of America and 
its Constitution, under which we have 
become the greatest nation on earth, with 
the highest standard of living God has 
ever favored any people. I hope not, 
but the way things are going, that might 
well be the end result. 

The blame for the rioting, looting, ar- 
son, and destruction has been, again, 
here today, laid on the shoulders of the 
law-abiding citizen, rather than placed 
on the rioters, looters, arsonists and 
other criminals, and on those, like Mur- 
phy, whose duty it is to enforce the laws, 
maintain law and order, and protect 
law-abiding citizens in their lives and 
property. 

Why do we have government among 
men? The only real purpose of govern- 
ment is to protect its citizens in their 
lives and property. Any government 
which cannot do this, or fails to do it, is 
not worthy of the name. 

The looters and rioters are encouraged 
to believe they are exercising their rights 
by indulging in their criminal action. 
They are encouraged in their lawlessness 
by statements of Government officials, 
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and by orations by voteseeking politi- 
cians both in and out of Government. 
They are encouraged by the pitiful Ker- 
ner Panel report on riots, recently made 
public. That report, instead of helping 
to solve the problem, encourages the 
rioters to believe they are entitled to all 
they claim they should have, and that 
the sentiment of our Nation’s leadership 
i; to give it to them regardless of the 
cost either in human lives or in billions 
of dollars. Those of us who prefer the 
freedoms given to us by a loving God 
are involved in a conflict with socialist 
revolutionaries leading the mobs who 
have resorted to terror and bloodshed, 
and we are today being asked to sur- 
render to this threat by enacting this 
bill. 

The rioters are further greatly encour- 
aged in that they are agitated and led, 
right here in the Nation’s Capital City, 
by men who are on the Government pay- 
roll, their salaries paid by tax money ex- 
tracted from the American taxpayer. 
The people are tired of this; they are 
entitled to better protection by a Gov- 
ernment for which they are paying so 
dearly. I agree with the people who are 
demanding law and order, and preser- 
vation of the peace in our cities and 
the countryside. 

The people want to know why so few 
rioters and looters are arrested; and 
they also want to know why the courts 
of America free without trial or punish- 
ment 99 percent of those who are ar- 
rested. The mobs are encouraged in their 
licentiousness by this, in that they are 
confident, even if arrested, they will be 
freed without punishment, just as other 
criminals are freed by the Federal courts. 
So the mob participants have great en- 
couragement in their lawlessness be- 
cause of the existence of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, which leads the rioters, 
looters, and arsonists to believe they are 
only exercising their “rights.” What else 
can be expected, so long as law enforce- 
ment officers are handcuffed and re- 
stricted in the performance of their 
duties by orders from on high, and pro- 
mulgations of the U.S. Supreme Court? 

When the District of Columbia Direc- 
tor of Public Safety Murphy was called 
before the House District of Columbia 
Committee a few weeks ago to be asked 
what plans he had to handle the planned 
riots, and what he planned to do to pro- 
tect citizens and their property, he said 
he was prepared to handle it. And how 
did he handle it? He ordered the police 
to make no arrests. You saw it on tele- 
vision. The looters grabbed whatever 
they wanted, even took hand dollies, and 
hauled heavy merchandise out the front 
doors of businesshouses, waving at the 
television cameras, as police directed 
them to keep the traffic in stolen mer- 
chandise moving along. What are we 
coming to? You answer it. Lawlessness 
and chaos. We see our Capital City pa- 
trolled by military troops with road 
blocks at street intersections. Curfew has 
removed people from the streets. It has 
the appearance of an occupied, war-torn 
community, solid blocks of buildings de- 
stroyed as though bombed; debris of de- 
stroyed property littering the streets, 
and the House of Representatives is here 
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asked to reward such action. Is it our 
intention to say to the American people 
that the U.S. Congress is no longer an 
illustrious body, but is a crawling, grov- 
eling body of cowards? Do we mean to 
say that the way to get a law enacted is 
to riot, loot, and burn until it is passed? 
That will be the result, if this bill re- 
ceives favorable action today. 

As evidenced by my statements al- 
ready uttered, I am disturbed and great- 
ly concerned about the conditions 
currently existing in the administration 
of this country’s affairs. For Congress to 
enact this legislation would be a great 
tragedy for our country. To pass it fol- 
lowing in the wake of the unparalleled 
violence and destruction of property and 
lives would be a signal to pressure groups 
of every ilk that Congress is now con- 
ducting legislative matters in response to 
mob violence and the fear of massive 
rioting and political pressure from such 
groups. The integrity of Congress must 
be preserved. 

The only place the citizens of America 
can look for the preservation of our 
American system and the recognition of 
their rights as individuals is to Congress. 
It seems that many of our national 
leaders of both parties are so ambitious 
for block votes that they are willing to 
pour more gas on the fire to encourage 
those groups which are causing so much 
destruction and violence across our 
land. 

Congress should never act out of fear 
and in response to threats. We should 
state in no uncertain terms that the 
first order of business is a cessation of 
violence and disregard of the laws of the 
land. Congressional investigating com- 
mittees should call before them all of- 
ficials responsible for law enforcement 
and demand of them that they seriously 
undertake their duty to preserve law 
and order, and remove those who are un- 
able or unwilling to do so. 

The people were shocked that it is 
necessary to place machineguns and 
troops in position to protect the White 
House and the Nation’s Capitol, and that 
there was hesitation and uneasiness on 
the part of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government to protect the store- 
owners, property owners, shopkeepers, 
and the law-abiding majority in a force- 
ful manner. Congress ought to make it 
clear that local law enforcement officers 
will be backed up by Congress, even if 
they are handicapped by other branches 
of the Federal Government and by those 
national politicians who refer to riot and 
insurrection as “freedom of assembly” 
and “freedom of speech.” Riot and in- 
surrection must be treated as riot and 
insurrection, and those guilty should be 
punished regardless of their political 
affiliation or how they vote. The people 
want to hear about “civil responsibility,” 
and they are entitled to hear it. They 
will not hear it if this bill is enacted. It 
should be defeated. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
regrettable that issues of the magnitude 
of those involved in H.R. 2516 should 
be debated within the present context. 
Neither sentiment nor fear should be- 
cloud debate on such far-reaching leg- 
islation. 
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The only reason this House should ap- 
prove any legislative proposal is on the 
basis of its merits. Such should be the 
case this day. Honest men may differ, but 
it is my firm conviction that H.R. 2516 
cannot pass the test of the thorough and 
sober consideration which it should have, 
but has not received from this body, on 
its merits, and, hence, should not be- 
come law. 

I regret the existence of hypocrisy or 
bigotry wherever these may exist in our 
country. I believe in equality of oppor- 
tunity and in equal and exact justice 
under the law. It is my personal desire 
that every American be not only per- 
mitted but encouraged to grow to his full 
stature and to become whatever in the 
providence of God he can become. Nor 
should an American’s freedom be limited 
by anything more than the honest rights 
of his fellow citizens. 

We have witnessed, however, in recent 
days the most massive and the most vio- 
lent abrogation of the property rights 
of Americans this Nation has ever known, 
in the riots and civil disturbances which 
have racked our Nation. That criminal 
and subversive minority which is respon- 
sible has acted against the civil, human, 
and moral rights of every citizen whose 
life or property has been endangered. 

In a quieter, more subtle, yet very 
serious way this legislation may consti- 
tute an ever more massive attack upon 
the property rights of American citizens. 
In an honest attempt to secure the rights 
and protect the interests of a minority 
group, this House stands in grave danger 
of abrogating basic rights of the ma- 
jority. 

Two of the Ten Commandments: 
“Thou shalt not steal,” and “Thou shalt 
not covet * * +” deal with property 
rights. They have been recognized as 
legal rights in every succeeding legal 
system, including our own. 

Property rights are human rights and 
are civil rights of American citizens. They 
are basic enough to deserve protection 
from the lawless, and from ill-framed 
and hastily enacted legislation, as well. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the law- 
abiding, taxpaying, property-holding 
American citizens who constitute the 
overwhelming majority of this Republic, 
I urge the defeat of the previous question. 
They, too, have rights, which in my 
judgment are threatened here. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I presented 
my views on civil rights and open hous- 
ing on August 8, 1966, when H.R. 14765, 
the proposed Civil Rights Act of 1966, was 
before the House for consideration. What 
I said then are my views today upon 
H.R. 2516. Therefore, I repeat today in 
support of H.R. 2516, with only a change 
in the number of the title of the bill, what 
I said in 1966, because my sentiments 
upon this subject are the same as they 
were when I spoke to the House then. 

The dark spot upon the glorious history 
of America is the tardiness with which we 
have removed onerous discriminations 
from many millions of our fellow citizens. 
Rather than lamenting the past, how- 
ever, it behooves us to see how far we 
have come and to dedicate our efforts to 
speeding the day when every American 
shall enjoy that equality of right and pro- 
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tection which Thomas Jefferson envis- 
aged in the Declaration of Independence. 

When Thomas Jefferson wrote into 
the Declaration of Independence the 
words “that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these rights are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,” none knew 
better than Jefferson that those words 
did not describe conditions as they then 
existed in the American Colonies. Jeffer- 
son knew that all men’s rights were not 
equally protected in the American colo- 
nies; Jefferson knew that what John 
Adams called the abominable institu- 
tion of slavery existed in many of the 
Colonies and some of the Members of 
the Continental Congress owned slaves; 
and Jefferson knew that the path to the 
pursuit of happiness was not equally open 
to all Americans. 

Jefferson knew also that these prin- 
ciples would not become the policies and 
practices of an America which should 
burst full grown, like Minerva from the 
brow of Jove, from the Declaration of 
Independence. But Jefferson believed 
that those words would become the prin- 
ciples of the America which was to be; 
the America which should emerge from 
ensuing generations of Americans 
through bloody struggles, unremitting 
toils and dedicated sacrifices. But those 
words of equality were not idle or mean- 
ingless words. On the contrary they 
embodied in Jefferson’s own immortal 
eloquence the promise and the challenge 
of the American dream. 

And those words in that Declaration, 
“that to secure these rights governments 
are instituted among men,” did not mean 
that Jefferson intended that the gov- 
ernment aborning from this Declaration 
should have for its duty and function 
only the protection of the rights of citi- 
zens which existed at the time that gov- 
ernment was formed. On the contrary, 
he contemplated that it should be the 
duty and the high purpose of that gov- 
ernment to obtain additional rights to 
secure for the citizen ever a more perfect 
enjoyment of those rights which as a 
human being, a child of God, and an 
American, he was entitled to inherit and 
enjoy. 

And so it has been for almost two 
centuries that that government which 
arose from Jefferson’s Declaration, al- 
ways tardily, sometimes faltering, but 
never falling, has continually stricken 
down laws, practices, and policies of dis- 
crimination against any American and 
approached nearer and nearer to Jeffer- 
son’s goal of equality of rights and the 
enjoyment of such rights by all Ameri- 
cans. 

The tragedy has been in the slowness 
of pace, at least until late years, which 
has characterized this struggle. It was 
nearly a hundred years and after a 
bloody war before the bonds of slavery 
were stricken from Negro Americans. It 
was nearly 150 years before women were 
emancipated to the full status of citizen- 
ship. It was nearly 175 years before 
Negro children were accorded equality 
of access to the public schools. 

But, beginning with the administra- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the drive 
of the American Government for equal 
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rights and equal opportunity for all 
Americans became more determined and 
the pace of progress toward this ancient 
aspiration rapidly accelerated. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt set up a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission by Executive 
order to help win the war and to enable 
all men and women regardless of race, 
creed, or color to help gain the final vic- 
tory. 

President Truman sent to the Congress 
recommendations for the removal of 
many of the discriminations against our 
citizens on account of race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin. The fight for 
civil rights, for equal rights for all our 
people grew in momentum and in inten- 
sity in the Congress and throughout the 
country. America was awakening to the 
challenge and the necessity that every 
American be treated like an American. 

The really exciting beginning of the 
dynamic program of the American Gov- 
ernment and the American people to se- 
cure equality of rights for all Ameri- 
cans began with a decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in Brown against the Board 
of Education in 1954. Since 1954 the U.S. 
Supreme Court has decided in one way 
or another some 60 cases striking down 
discrimination against Americans on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, or national 
origin in respect to voting, the enjoyment 
of public accommodations and facilities, 
access to educational institutions at all 
levels, housing, employment, the pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a condition of vot- 
ing, and other areas of activity. 

Beginning with the administration of 
President Eisenhower, at least 12 Execu- 
tive orders have been issued by Presi- 
dents removing discriminations against 
some Americans in respect to employ- 
ment and housing. Beginning with 1957, 
the Congress has enacted four civil 
rights acts and the House has now by a 
great majority enacted a fifth and most 
meaningful one. 

The bill we have been considering and 
have now enacted extends the protec- 
tion of the fair and nondiscriminatory 
administration of justice to those who 
have previously been denied member- 
ship on grand juries and petit juries in 
many parts of America. 

But the crowning glory of all civil 
rights legislation which the Congress has 
enacted is to be found, in my opinion, 
in title 4 of the act which we have just 
passed—in title 8 of the act before us 
today. This title provides that when a 
man goes into the marketplace to acquire 
a home—with all that a home means— 
the seat of the family altar, the sacred 
area where the family, the little unit 
blessed of God, stands together apart 
from the world to share its joys and sor- 
rows, large and small—that man’s offer 
shall not be spurned nor fall upon deaf 
ears because of his race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 

This is the American way—to estab- 
lish the rights of men through law 
rather than through riots and violence. 
In this latest civil rights bill we have 
made this doubly clear by imposing se- 
vere penalties for those who would rob 
and pillage and assault under the cover 
of the struggle for human rights for all 
Americans. 

However many challenges may lie 
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ahead, how thrilling it is to see how far 
we have come, in spite of the long jour- 
ney which has been involved, toward 
the realization of Jefferson’s dream. 

On July 4, 1826, John Adams lay upon 
his deathbed. He aroused himself to 
inquire if Thomas Jefferson were still 
alive. When informed that he was, 
this grand old patriot uttered his last 
words “Thank God, Jefferson still lives.” 

When we contemplate what the Gov- 
ernment of our country has done in late 
years to insure equality of rights for 
every American and especially when we 
note the stirring significance of the 
measure the House has just passed, we 
too, can say with a fervor comparable to 
that of old John Adams, “Thank God, 
Jefferson still lives.” 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. H.R. 2516, 
to provide penalties for interference 
with civil rights, is, in my opinion, an 
imperfect piece of legislation. Much of it 
was adopted as amendments on the floor 
of the Senate, with little or no consid- 
eration by a committee of either of the 
Houses of Congress. Adopting such a bill 
without sending it to conference for cor- 
rection is certainly a strange way to leg- 
islate. 

I recognize as well as anyone the 
necessity for people who live in ghettoes 
to have the opportunity to move into 
areas where jobs are more plentiful. I 
will support well considered legislation 
which will have this effect. However, the 
open housing provisions of this bill are 
defective in several ways. Just two of 
them are: First, a person could sell his 
house and discriminate, but he could not 
allow a real estate broker to do so, and 
second, enforcement provisions are al- 
most totally lacking. 

In my opinion, these housing provi- 
sions will be a great disappointment to 
the ghetto inhabitant, who expects them 
to improve his habitation. They will just 
not have this effect. 

The provisions dealing with Indians 
would practically guarantee the separa- 
tion of the American Indian from the 
rest of the country in perpetuity. It is 
particularly ironical that in this bill 
which is supposed to promote integra- 
tion of the Negro race, American Indians 
are further segregated from the main- 
stream of society. Provisions for allow- 
ing States to assume jurisdiction of law 
and order on Indian lands would be 
modified to the extent that no State 
will find it desirable to take on this job. 

While I am in favor of legislation to 
control illicit traffic in firearms and to 
keep them out of the hands of known 
criminals, rioters, and the like, the pro- 
visions of this bill are so inaccurately 
drawn as to make its enforcement very 
difficult. 

Therefore, I must reluctantly oppose 
this bill. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to emphasize briefly the importance of 
titles II-VII of this bill which are the 
titles affecting our Indian citizens. I do 
so both because I have a number of con- 
stituents who will be affected by these 
titles, and also because I am a member 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee and of the Indian Subcommittee 
which has been considering similar legis- 
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lation. With that background, I want to 
state to the Members that far from 
apologizing for these provisions, I 
strongly endorse them. I consider them 
some of the most important provisions 
contained in the entire legislation. More- 
over, I think it is entirely appropriate 
that these provisions affecting our In- 
dian citizens be included in a civil rights 
bill. For too long, we as a nation and 
as a government have looked upon our 
Indian citizens as both legally and so- 
cially separated. To the extent they wish 
to remain so, perhaps this separation is 
appropriate. But surely these citizens, no 
less than other citizens, are entitled to 
the dignity of choice, and to the dignity 
of being accorded fundamental rights— 
and it is to these principles that this 
legislation is addressed. 

Perhaps the most significant change 
to be accomplished by this legislation 
would be to amend Public Law 280, 
which for 15 years has hung like the 
sword of Damocles over Indian tribes 
who have had no voice in the acquisition 
by States of civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion over them. Although this power has 
been exercised infrequently, its very 
existence has been a symbol to the reser- 
vation Indians that assertions of Federal 
power profoundly affecting their daily 
lives might be made through decisions 
over which they would have no control, 
and in the making of which they might 
not even be invited to participate. 

Not only would title IV of the pending 
legislation assure the tribes of a voice in 
the determination of whether they would 
be regulated by State law or Federal law, 
but also, as provided in the bill, any 
movement toward increased State juris- 
diction would be done in an orderly and 
gradual fashion. Many States are well 
prepared to handle some aspects of this 
responsibility, but unwilling or unable to 
handle all responsibilities properly. 
Under the provisions of Public Law 280; 
our experience over the last 15 years has 
shown instances where States failed to 
give adequate protection or services to 
members of tribes because the States 
were unwilling to commit the resources 
necessary to properly enforce their laws. 
One of the attractive features of the bill 
is that those States which previously ac- 
quired jurisdiction under Public Law 
280, but which are not now able to prop- 
erly handle that responsibility, may now 
retrocede that jurisdiction back to the 
Federal Government. Moreover, in States 
where some tribes are more suited for 
State regulation than others, this bill 
would permit the State to assume juris- 
diction over some Indian territory with- 
out having to assume jurisdiction over all 
Indian territory. Similarly, if a State is 
particularly weli equipped in a particular 
field, such as mental health or facilities 
for juvenile delinquency, the State could 
assume jurisdiction in these areas with- 
out having to assume jurisdiction for all 
flelds. 

Just as the power of choice in matters 
of jurisdiction will accord dignity to the 
tribes, so will the rights and privileges of 
the Indian bill of rights contained in title 
II of this legislation accord self-respect 
and dignity to the individual who may be 
tried by tribal courts. 

Mr. Speaker, in the course of the hear- 
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ings on the parallel legislation, I was 
appalled at the several instances of abuse 
of tribal power that were brought to our 
attention. This is not to say that many 
tribes have not handled this responsi- 
bility wisely, and it is not to say that 
there should be no differences between 
tribal court systems and other American 
court systems in the Anglo-American 
tradition. But the time has long since 
come and gone when we can permit per- 
sons who are American citizens—and all 
of these reservation Indians are Ameri- 
can citizens—to be subjected to depriva- 
tion of liberty with no protection of due 
process. 

One final point with respect to this 
legislation, Mr. Speaker, and that is that 
this bill accomplishes both the require- 
ment of tribal consent to State assump- 
tion of jurisdiction and the establishment 
of an Indian bill of rights with the maxi- 
mum possible flexibility to accommodate 
legitimate tribal customs and processes. 
For example, section 402(c) specifically 
states that any tribal ordinance hereto- 
fore or hereafter adopted by an Indian 
tribe, band, or community in the exercise 
of any authority which it may possess 
shall, if not inconsistent with any ap- 
plicable civil law of the State, be given 
full force and effect in the determination 
of civil causes of action pursuant to that 
section. Similarly, the provisions of the 
bill of rights are not identical to the Fed- 
eral Constitution's Bill of Rights, and the 
differences are largely in order to accom- 
modate tribal customs. Thus, for ex- 
ample, there is no prohibition on an 
establishment of religion—recognizing 
that many tribes combine religion and 
government; but there is a prohibition on 
interference with freedom of religion by 
individual members of the tribe. Sim- 
ilarly, although the Federal Constitution 
requires that counsel be provided for all 
defendants who cannot afford to pay for 
their own counsel, the Indian bill of 
rights would require the court to permit 
counsel, but at the defendants own ex- 
pense. 

By this legislation a constructive step 
will be taken toward bringing our Indian 
citizens into the mainstream of Ameri- 
can life. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the Mem- 
bers to vote affirmatively on the pre- 
vious question and on the question of 
adoption of this legislation. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I voted for 
the civil rights bill that we passed in the 
first session of this Congress. We sent 
this bill, 10 pages long, over to the other 
body and it is back here today 50 pages 
long, with several major new titles on 
which this body has never held a single 
hearing. Such a materially changed bill 
should go to conference. 

Much of the language in H.R. 2516 as 
it has come to us from the other body is 
loose, poorly drawn, confusing and of du- 
bious enforceability. It should be careful- 
ly redrafted. It should go to conference. 

Yet what we are faced with here today 
in this vote is a flat refusal by the ma- 
jority party leadership in this House to 
permit the Members of this House to pro- 
vide sound legislation. They force us to 
vote up or down a civil rights bill that the 
House has never acted on. They refuse to 
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send the bill to conference. They decline 
to send it to the Judiciary Committee for 
hearings on the new titles. 

And they do all this literally at the 
point of a gun—a double-barreled gun. 
First, the presence of thousands of 
troops; and second, the threat of 
stepped-up violence in the cities of 
America—unless. 

Mr. Speaker, we ought not to pervert 
the legislative process of this great body 
by lending ourselves to poor law under 
duress. Yet, this is precisely what the 
majority party in control of this House 
3 to 2 is forcing upon us at this hour. 

I shall vote to send this bill to confer- 
ence. If this means that it must go over 
the Easter recess, so be it. If it means 
that the Easter recess must be given up 
and we must stay in session, so much the 
better. By sending it to conference it will 
mean that we have not enacted legisla- 
tion the greater part of which was writ- 
ten on the floor of the other body by hap- 
hazard scatter-shot amendments com- 
prising what is now a very poorly written 
bill in many respects. 

If the previous question is ordered, 
I shall vote in favor of this bill because 
of the breadth of its sweep. Its first 
section is the original bill that we passed 
in the House, setting penalties for in- 
terfering with the exercise of constitu- 
tionally guaranteed civil rights. This is 
desirable. Another section imposes penal- 
ties on persons who travel across State 
lines to incite riots, the subject matter of 
a bill that I myself have introduced ear- 
lier in this Congress, H.R. 1464, Still an- 
other section establishes penalties for 
teaching the construction or use in in- 
terstate commerce of firearms or ex- 
plosives, intending them to help a riot. 
These are all important matters, matters 
which I support. There remains only the 
controversial additional title inserted by 
the Senate, title VIII, called fair hous- 
ing. Much of this title, as presently writ- 
ten, is unenforceable, a great deal of it 
is meaningless, and in all probability not 
an insubstantial part of it is unconstitu- 
tional because it attempts to impose re- 
straints upon the sale of individually 
owned homes that have nothing what- 
ever to do with interstate commerce and 
are beyond the power of the Federal 
Government to control, even if it wanted 
to, without a constitutional amendment. 
I hope that at an appropriate future time 
the High Court will confirm by subse- 
quent decision that a man’s private home 
in America is still his own free castle 
both in its use and its disposition. I be- 
lieve that more is to be accomplished by 
voting for the bill on final passage, how- 
ever, than would be accomplished by 
leaving all of these important other sub- 
jects of needed legislation unattended 
to. 

My vote in favor of this civil rights bill 
on final passage in no sense constitutes a 
response to the recent unfortunate mur- 
der of a civil rights leader. I would not 
vote for any legislation which I felt on 
balance to be contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the American people. Of signifi- 
cance in connection with the fair housing 
section of this bill is the fact that its 
most questionable section and the one of 
least likely constitutionality by its own 
terms does not take effect until Decem- 
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ber 31, 1969. This section would make un- 
lawful discrimination in the sale or ren- 
tal of any private home with the use of 
a real estate broker, agent or salesman 
and with the publication of an adver- 
tisement or written public notice of sale. 
Remedial legislation will undoubtedly be 
offered in the next Congress to correct 
the infirmities of this and other sections. 
I shall offer corrective amendments at an 
appropriate future date when hopefully 
there is a Congress of the United States 
at long last in the hands of a leadership 
that will not foist upon the American 
people poorly drafted legislation without 
allowing hearings, and under the pres- 
sure of a virtual ultimatum from rabble- 
rousers in America. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that this 
November the people of this Nation, 
looking after their own interests and 
aware of the vital importance of main- 
taining integrity and respectability in the 
Congress, will elect a Republican House 
of Representatives and a Republican 
President to bring to an end the policies 
of this Democrat administration and this 
Democrat-controlled Congress that have 
brought for them war, debt, insolvency, 
inflation, the threat of devaluation of our 
dollars, disrespect for law and order, 
widespread rioting, and pathetically in- 
adequate response to America’s needs of 
the hour, both in the administration of 
law enforcement and in the legislative 
process. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Easter recess is approach- 
ing. Soon many of us will go back to our 
homes to share with family and friends 
the glorious meaning of this holiday to 
the Christian world. 

Before that day, however, there re- 
mains a sobering task before us. A task 
that offers an unparalled opportunity to 
act responsibly at a time when the forces 
3 responsibility have been dealt a telling 

low. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2516, the civil rights 
measure awaiting action by this body, 
presents an opportunity to illustrate our 
continuing faith in the redress of social 
injustice through legal means. 

But of equal significance is the mean- 
ing of this bill in strictly human terms. 
This bill will tell the people of America 
that their Congress believes in and is 
working toward the ideal of equality for 
all Americans. This bill will tell the 
American Negro that there is room for 
him in this country outside the ghetto. 
It will tell him that his Government has 
committed itself to giving him meaning- 
ful protection in the lawful exercise and 
advocacy of his rights. 

This bill has other purposes, Mr. 
Speaker, all of them worthy. It would add 
the Federal Government’s law-enforce- 
ment machinery to the nationwide effort 
to end the rioting in our cities; it would 
furnish for the first time a bill of rights 
for the American Indian. But primarily, 
this is a bill to reaffirm our faith in the 
central ideal of this Nation—equality be- 
fore the law—equal opportunity for all 
mer. to work toward the attainment of a 
decent home in a good neighborhood; to 
exercise, without violent interference, the 
right to attend school, to vote, to travel, 
and to earn a living. 
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It is a time for action, Mr. Speaker. We 
have already waited for too long. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, this is no 
time for speeches or debate. We have had 
more than enough of both. This is a time 
for action—action to bind up the Na- 
tion’s wounds of racial injustice and 
enmity and to give finally and un- 
reservedly to every American his inalien- 
able birthright of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. These United 
States must join together to heal the 
ugliness and hatred that do violence to 
the vision of our Founding Fathers, a 
vision exemplified in the life and works 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

It was my honor to preside over this 
august body on February 10, 1964, during 
the vote on the landmark Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. The following year it was my 
privilege to support the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965; then the Civil Rights Act of 
1966 passed by the House on August 9, 
1966; and, again, the present civil rights 
bill, H.R. 2516, passed by the House on 
August 16, 1967. I am proud to vote now 
for House Resolution 1100, providing 
concurrence with the Senate amend- 
ments to H.R. 2516, and I urge that this 
legislation be enacted as expeditiously 
as possible. 

With his deep attachment to our con- 
stitutional principles, Dr. King, I am 
sure, would ask that support for this leg- 
islative effort to carry out the promise 
of the 14th amendment be motivated by 
a sense of justice, not by sentiments 
springing from his martyrdom. The 14th 
amendment of our Constitution must 
have full and equal meaning for all 
Americans; otherwise, we betray the 
Constitution that we have sworn to up- 
hold. Like our Founding Fathers, Dr. 
King could say: 

I refuse to accept the view that mankind 
is so tragically bound to the starless midnight 
of racism and war that the bright daybreak 
of peace and brotherhood can never become 
a reality. 


We who are privileged to hold member- 
ship in this body today must do our part 
to make this no longer a dream but a 
reality in our time. I urge prompt and 
favorable action on the pending resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, my vote on the Civil Rights Act 
of 1968 is without question the most diffi- 
cult one I have had to cast in my rela- 
tively short tenure in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. No doubt there will be more 
reason-defying legislation in the future, 
but I can foresee none that puts my con- 
cept of a Representative’s proper func- 
tion more to the test. 

Ninety percent of the language of this 
bill causes me, my constituents, or our 
national populace, for that matter, little 
consternation. Sure, each title of the bill 
could be improved, but that is true of 
most of the legislation considered and 
passed by Congress. But, the “guts” of 
this legislation, insofar as the opposition 
to it is concerned, are its open housing 
provisions; whereas, its sense, insofar as 
its proponents are concerned, is a rather 
nebulous support of civil rights and op- 
position to the last vestige of white su- 
premacy or exclusivity as it has been ex- 
ercised in housing. 
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As is true with much legislation, each 
adversary looks to his own little cause 
celebre and ignores the rest. Neither 
then, nor now, can such an approach be 
defended and any constituent acting as 
the Congressman who attempted to do 
that which his fellow constituents now 
advocate—regardless of how he votes on 
this issue would not only die by his own 
sword but would be unrepresentative of 
the people—and the latter is the more 
important consideration. 

For those who may be reading the REC- 
ORD of this debate but who have not fa- 
miliarized themselves with its issue, let 
me briefly describe the position in which 
the House finds itself at this moment. 

This civil rights bill, H.R. 2516, was 
first passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on August 16, 1967. Much of the 
bill before us now was considered and 
approved at that time. But, this same 
bill is again subject to approval by the 
House as amended by the Senate to in- 
clude the very controversial subject of 
“open housing” and the less controver- 
sial matter of gun control legislation. 

Normally, such significant amend- 
ments tacked on by the Senate would 
automatically relegate the bill to a fate 
decided by a joint conference commit- 
tee, where the “differences” between the 
House and Senate versions would be 
“worked out” or compromised. However, 
we are being asked today to bypass the 
normal procedure and pass the Senate 
version without benefit of the joint con- 
ference committee consideration. 

Without even engaging in a considera- 
tion of the merits of the legislation, any 
reasonably intelligent individual would 
immediately ask, “Why?” 

There's a rather simple answer. Pro- 
ponents and even nonopponents of the 
changes added by the Senate know that 
body spent 7 weeks in the consideration 
of the very amendments which are now 
so controversial in the House and only 
after filibuster upon filibuster and clo- 
ture vote upon cloture vote, did these 
amendments and the bill receive ap- 
proval. Any action by the House other 
than acceptance of these Senate amend- 
ments would require further action by 
the Senate. And, “action” in the context 
used here, means the “inaction” of 
previous Senate consideration. Why? 
Because Members of the Senate, even 
though not constituting a majority, may 
withhold final action on a bill under the 
rules of the Senate. And, certain Mem- 
bers of the Senate—as in the House— 
are unequivocally opposed to the con- 
troversial portions of this legislation. 
But before one calls them bigots, or some 
other unseemly term, he should remem- 
ber each such dissenter is effectively and 
responsively representing a constituency, 
or a majority of it, which objects to, 
and opposes, these provisions. So, as 
usual, it is the represented—not the rep- 
resentative—who are at fault, if fault 
is to be found. Nevertheless, I must agree 
procedurally, we are being asked to do 
the unusual; to at least bend the basic 
tenets of the legislative process as I un- 
derstand them. 

But what about the substance of this 
legislation? What does it do and why is 
it needed, if in fact it is needed? We only 
need to talk about the differences be- 
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tween the House and Senate versions 
since all that was included in the bill 
when it was approved by the House is 
obviously not in contest today. Likewise, 
we can forget all differences in the Sen- 
ate version except for the open housing 
provision inasmuch as the niceties of 
language variations and the watered- 
down gun control legislation included, 
provide no more reason for opposition to 
this legislation than is applicable to most 
legislation passed by the Congress. The 
real substantive issue is open housing. 

What is the open housing provision 
and what is its effect? Briefly stated— 
and perhaps oversimplified—the bill pro- 
vides that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin in the sale or rental of 
housing—land and its improvements— 
except by an individual not in the busi- 
ness of selling or renting housing; that 
is, the single-family homeowner who: 

First, owns three or fewer single-family 
houses; 

Second, sells no more than one non- 
residence in any 24-month period; 

Third, sells without the services of a 
broker; and, 

Fourth, sells without any discrimina- 
tory advertising. 

It should be noted that the bill, in ef- 
fect, authorizes such a single-family 
homeowner under the stated conditions 
to discriminate. The bill apparently does 
not even deny to such an owner the right 
to use a broker and reserve the right to 
approve all sales, their terms, and so 
forth, so long as the rejection of a sale is 
not based solely on race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 

Those who write in opposition, gen- 
erally protest to me that “regardless of 
whom or what it does cover, or does not 
cover, such legislation takes from me my 
basic constitutional right to own my 
home and property and to sell or rent 
or to not sell or not rent it to whomever 
I wish—and that’s un-American.” It is 
appropriate, therefore, to examine with 
as much objectivity as possible, this con- 
stitutional right. 

The Constitution of the United States 
not only does not grant a property owner 
such an unbridled right, the Constitu- 
tion in fact, actually authorizes a denial 
of it. The right of governments under 
the power of eminent domain authorizes 
the taking of private property for a pub- 
lic purpose without the owner’s consent. 
The owner cannot sell to whom he wishes 
in this instance. 

Interpretations of the Constitution and 
laws passed pursuant to it in the field of 
zoning, planning, and so forth, effectively 
deny a sale of property to a whole group 
of purchasers to which one might other- 
wise like to sell; and, at the same time, 
such laws deny to a property owner not 
only his right to sell to whom he chooses 
but even deny such owner the right to use 
the property as he chooses. And, let us 
not forget, you probably cannot build a 
house upon your own property if you 
have more children and need more bed- 
rooms than you have money to build the 
necessary square footage—and heaven 
forbid if you are trying to build a little 
house next door for your mother or 
mother-in-law—if you contemplate do- 
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ing it on your own residential lot zoned 
for a single dwelling. 

No; our property rights are not half 
as absolute as we oftentimes think they 
are or would like to have them, Strangely 
enough, though, many who today are 
concerned about depreciation of property 
values because of open housing are the 
same people who are pleased that the 
next door neighbor who wanted to op- 
erate a used car lot, a tool shop, or a 
pig sty has had his property rights 
abridged by zoning laws. 

Needless to say, many, if not most, 
should do some pretty deep soul search- 
ing, as I have, on the efficacy and desir- 
ability of unqualified property rights. 

Let us assume then, that this legisla- 
tion is not so contrary to our principles 
and rights as to preclude consideration 
and passage. Just because legislation is 
not violative of our fundamental rights 
should never mean that, therefore, it 
should be enacted. I have consistently 
argued that each piece of legislation must 
first bear the burden of proof of its need. 
Is this legislation necessary? 

I have come to the conclusion it is 
necessary— 

Because it will alleviate the housing 
problem of the ghetto and slum resident? 
Of course not. The impact of this legis- 
lation upon the housing needs of the 
ghettoite will be minuscule at most. He 
needs decent housing and an economic 
opportunity not a chance to live in a “lily 
white” suburb. And, even to suggest this 
legislation will improve the lot of the 
ghetto dweller is to be as demagogic as 
were those who held out the bait of hope 
to our poverty stricken who expected 
panaceas from the empty production 
promises those of the war on poverty 
Program. 

Because there have been flagrant dis- 
criminatory practices by bigoted whites 
which makes this a national disgrace 
comparable to the enslavement that was 
ended with the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion and the 13th and 14th amendments? 
Not if the complaints which have come to 
my attention are reflective at all of these 
discriminatory tactics. 

Because Dr. Martin Luther King died 
as the result of an assassin’s bullet and 
failure to pass this legislation will place 
Negroes in the hands of black militants 
and America will become an Armageddon 
of black against white? This may be a 
justification to some, but I reject it out 
of hand. Martin Luther King and the law 
have nothing in common with violent 
civil disobedience, civil disorders, looting, 
and burning. And frankly, without 
hesitation I aline myself here and now 
with those to whom lawlessness, arson, 
and looting are just as illegal and sub- 
ject to the same enforcement and puni- 
tive measures when prompted or occa- 
sioned by a claimed legitimate cause as 
when committed by a member of the 
regular hoodlum element in our society 
with no cause to blame or express ex- 
cept his own personal benefit. 

No, my support of this legislation is 
based upon none of these. I am neither 
voting with a gun at my head nor do 
I expect the implementation and effec- 
tuation of this legislation will create all 
the evils some portend for it or do the 
good others optimistically forecast. 
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Rather, members of the white commu- 
nity, politicians, and with greater jus- 
tification, members of the minorities, 
have made this issue the symbol of our 
unequal society, especially as this in- 
equality is related to race, color, and na- 
tional origin. Although we can spend our 
last dollar on education, job training, 
housing, and what-have-you, we will 
never achieve economic equality for all 
men—and I question if it is even a de- 
sirable aim—but we may be able to 
achieve equality of economic opportu- 
nity. But no amount of dollars and pro- 
grams will change the color of one’s skin. 
We have recognized this in education, in 
employment, in public accommoda- 
tions—in fact, everywhere except in non- 
Government-related housing. 

I believe it is time that we remove the 
last impediment—or crutch, depending 
upon one’s viewpoint—to an equal oppor- 
tunity for all—not just to those of us 
who are giving but to those who should 
benefit. With the passage of this legisla- 
tion a member of the minority stands on 
equal footing with a member of the ma- 
jority. Removal of this last but probably 
most significant symbol of inequality 
likewise removes the last excuse for less 
than equal responsibility under the law. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, when all 
of us have passed from the scene and 
history chronicles the progress of this 
Nation toward racial justice, two giants 
will stand out—the gentleman from New 
York, EMANUEL CELLER, and the gentle- 
man from Ohio, WILLIAM MCCULLOCH. 
Each of the 432 of us in this House is 
privileged to serve with these two great 
Americans. 

In a very short while the Members of 
this House will be given an opportunity 
to vote and register their approval of the 
Senate amendments to H.R. 2516, the 
pending civil rights bill. As many know, 
House Resolution 1100 would permit the 
Members of this House to concur in the 
Senate amendments and thereby enact 
into Federal law a historic Federal 
open housing statute. Along with the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
and my committee colleague from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Rocers], I have attended 
hearings of the Rules Committee and 
testified in support of H.R. 2516, as 
amended by the other body. We are 
pleased that the Committee on Rules has 
given its approval to House Resolution 
1100. 

H.R. 2516, as amended by the Senate, 
contains 10 titles. Of course, the interest 
throughout the country focuses on title 
VIII, the fair housing title of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the past 20 years has 
witnessed a vast expansion of new hous- 
ing and homebuilding. The millions 
upon millions of new dwelling units have 
vastly changed the character of our 
urban residential areas. As our cities 
have grown, racial segregation has grown 
within them. Suburbia has come into 
being and continues its rapid expansion 
around our cities. With the growth of 
the suburbs has come a tremendous in- 
crease in homeownership. 

Except for our Negro citizen, virtual- 
ly all Americans have been afforded an 
opportunity to share in these housing de- 
velopments. Negroes are largely barred 
from this opportunity. Their choice in 
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housing, unlike that of whites, is not lim- 
ited merely by means, it is limited by 
color. Desirable housing in our cities 
and suburbs is too often foreclosed to the 
individual Negro and ironically, because 
of its scarcity, what housing is available 
to him frequently costs more than com- 
parable housing open to whites. 

In January of this year, the President 
reminded us of the moral principle which 
fair housing legislation poses. He said: 

When we speak of overcoming discrimina- 
tion we speak in terms of groups—Indians, 
Mexican-Americans, Negroes, Puerto Ricans 
and other minorities. We refer to statistics, 
percentages, and trends, 

Now is the time to remind ourselves that 
these are problems of individual human 
beings—of individual Americans. 

Housing discrimination means the Negro 
veteran of Vietnam cannot live in an apart- 
ment which advertises vacancies. 


Mr. Speaker, housing discrimination 
means many things to many Negro 
Americans throughout this Nation: 

To Leonard Simmons of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, it almost meant the end 
of his graduate studies. Simmons, a 
graduate student and instructor at the 
School of Applied Social Sciences, West- 
ern Reserve University, described his 
frustrating experiences trying to find 
housing before the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights: 

I encountered extreme difficulties. In the 
fall of 1963, I was accepted in the advanced 
program at the School of Applied Social Sci- 
ences at Western Reserve University. At that 
time, I was employed as a social service di- 
rector at Massillon State Hospital. Each 
weekend g in July, I would come to 
Cleveland to try to find a place to live. I 
looked in the area of the University because 
I would be attending school there. Also, I 
was going to be a graduate student and 
naturally my income would be rather limited. 
So between the two, I wanted to stay near 
the University and find something that would 
not be too expensive. I encountered so much 
difficulty in finding a place to live that I was 
considering writing the school and notifying 
them that I would not be able to attend. 


But Simmons, married, and a father, 
persisted in his search for decent hous- 
ing for his family and his expectant 
wife: 

Initially, we were thinking in terms of 
finding an apartment to rent. Many of the 
people told us that they were unwilling to 
accept children. I think that this was a 
factor in many cases. In other instances, I 
think this was used as a subterfuge because 
we were nonwhites. Others would tell me 
that the place was not available; it had just 
been rented or they would have to consult 
with somebody else about renting the 
apartment to me. 


Nor, Mr. Speaker, were the Simmons’ 
any more successful in buying a house, 
unless they would be willing to live in an 
all-Negro neighborhood. Asked how his 
experiences in seeking housing affected 
him, Simmons replied: 


It has had a devastating effect on me. In 
order to answer this question adequately, I 
suppose it is necessary to tell something 
about my background. I was born in Balti- 
more, Maryland, In Baltimore, at that time, 
de jure segregation and discrimination was 
a way of life. There was no aspect of my life 
that was not touched by de jure segregation. 
I was born at Johns Hopkins Hospital which 
at that time was rigidly segregated. When I 
left the hospital, my parents took me to 
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my home which was in a Negro neighborhood. 
I attended a Negro school, worshipped in 
Negro churches, and when I became ill, I 
was attended by Negro doctors. When family 
members or friends died, they were buried in 
Negro cemeteries. My brothers served in a 
Negro army unit during World War II. I 
attended a Negro college. Despite all of that, 
I continued to believe that one day this Na- 
tion would keep its promise of equal oppor- 
tunities for all citizens. I continued to be- 
lieve that the forces of hate and ignorance 
would be overcome some day. Now, I am not 
nearly as sure as I used to be. I have worked 
very hard to make myself acceptable. I have 
worked very hard to be upwardly mobile 
and educated. Now that I am neither un- 
washed nor unlettered nor are my friends and 
family members, I was under the impression 
that I would gain great acceptance in the 
White community. I found that to a large 
extent nothing has changed. I have a respon- 
sible job but I am still denied the basic need 
of housing. 


For Mrs. Violet Tyson of Philadelphia, 
Pa., housing discrimination meant that 
her family’s new home was a second 
choice; because of matters beyond her 
control, she and her family had to take 
a house which was not up to her expecta- 
tions and hopes. When she, her husband 
and children sought a home by going to 
white real estate brokers in the Kensing- 
ton and Olney sections, two brokers 
stated simply that they could not help 
her; two said explicitly that “the people 
in that area didn’t want to sell to 
colored.” After 2 years of house-hunting, 
Mrs. Tyson said: 

I have just become very disgusted and I 
just didn’t understand why we are not able 
to buy a house, just because we are colored, 
in a white neighborhood. . . I just want to 
find a decent place to live and a larger house. 


For Mrs. Mary Burke of Philadelphia, 
a white American, housing discrimina- 
tion means threats on her life. After she 
had advertised her house for sale in the 
Philadelphia Tribune, she received six 
anonymous phone calls, one of which was 
a bomb threat, and one morning found 
written on her door, “You won’t live until 
settlement if you sell to Negroes.” 

For thousands of others, housing dis- 
crimination means the indignities of not 
so subtle subterfuge in refusing rental 
to Negroes. If a nonwhite “gets by” the 
first telephone call and is invited to in- 
spect the apartment, he may be told that 
he has, like Mr. Simmons, “too many 
children.” Or he may be classified as a 
poor financial risk and asked to undergo 
“a rigid screening test” or “to pay sev- 
eral months’ rent in advance.” 

There is the humiliation of being kept 
waiting outside the premises while the 
owner drives past to discover if the ap- 
plicant is nonwhite. There is the owner 
who conveniently “forgets” about the 
Negro applicant’s appointment. There 
are the cases in Springfield and Holyoke, 
Mass., where janitors have been in- 
structed to rent to whites only, but when 
nonwhite prospects appear they deny any 
authority to rent apartments and refer 
the applicants to the landlords—who, 
“unfortunately” live in Florida. 

There are the landlords, who once they 
learn that a prospective tenant is Negro, 
suddenly discover that the once available 
apartment has “been rented in the last 
few minutes” or that “some mistake was 
made” when the apartment seeker ap- 
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pears to inspect premises that were avail- 
able earlier during a telephone conversa- 
tion. 

There are the cases where Negroes 
driving about the city looking for apart- 
ments have seen “for rent” signs in 
apartment house windows only to find 
upon inquiry that the apartment has 
been rented and that the landlord for- 
got to remove the sign. Yet, the sign re- 
mained in the window for weeks or even 
months after inquiry. 

And finally, Mr. Speaker, there are the 
“rent raisers.” Those owners who on see- 
ing a nonwhite applicant for an apart- 
ment fake records to show that the 
achat ent rents for twice its advertised 
rate. 

Mr. Speaker, housing discrimination 
is an affront to what America stands for. 
One of the traditional rights of an Amer- 
ican is that of freely selecting a place 
to live, subject to his means. The decision 
of a member of a particular racial or 
religious or national origins group to join 
a neighborhood made up largely of his 
fellows is a manifestation of that right, 
but in a free nation such residence 
should be a matter of choice. No citizen 
should be forced to live only in such 
neighborhoods. 

Individual personal bias plays only a 
part in maintaining patterns of racial 
segregation. Concern over possible finan- 
cial loss is a motivating factor. Develop- 
ers, real estate brokers, property man- 
agers, lenders, and apartment lessors 
share a typical concern if they break the 
“color line“, they will suffer economic 
loss. But, in fact, studies of the subject 
have shown such fears to be largely 
groundless. Property values in desegre- 
gated neighborhoods usually equal, and 
sometimes exceed, those in segregated 
neighborhoods. See Laurenti, “Property 
Values and Race—Studies in Seven 
Cities,” University of California Press, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1960; “Race 
and Property University Extension Serv- 
ice on Public Issues,” John H. Denton, 
rans Diablo Press, Berkeley, Calif., 

The last two decades have witnessed a 
variety of Government actions dealing 
with racial discrimination in housing. In 
Shelley v. Kramer, 334 U.S. 1, decided in 
1948, the Supreme Court held that the 
fifth and 14th amendments prohibited 
courts from issuing injunctions to en- 
force racially restrictive covenants in 
real property deeds, even though the 
deeds had been privately drawn and op- 
erated only between private parties. The 
decision was followed 5 years later by 
another, Barrows v. Jackson, 346 U.S. 
249, barring the enforcement of such 
covenants by judicial awards of damages 
in case of breach, After the Court’s hold- 
ings came a series of State and local 
laws prohibiting discrimination in hous- 
ing, and today 22 States, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and a large number of munici- 
palities have such laws. In November 
1962 President Kennedy issued Executive 
Order No. 11063 prohibiting racial and 
religious discrimination in housing fi- 
nanced or insured by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency or other execu- 
tive departments and agencies; the or- 
der established the President’s Commit- 
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tee on Equal Opportunity in Housing 
to oversee and coordinate the implemen- 
tation of the directive and to engage in 
other activities to encourage nondiscrim- 
ination in housing. Title VI of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act outlawed discrimination 
on grounds of race and national origins 
in programs and activities receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance, other than by 
way of insurance or guarantee; it pro- 
hibits such discrimination in public 
housing, urban renewal projects and 
other housing receiving Federal financial 
assistance. 

These actions, and the activities of 
many private, voluntary groups have 
been beneficial. Today’s announcement 
by Levitt & Sons to adopt a new policy, 
eliminating segregation any place it 
builds—in tribute to Martin Luther 
King, Jr.—is indeed praiseworthy. But 
commendable as this tribute is, it is not 
in itself adequate to meet the broad 
dimensions of the problem. Although 
racial barriers have fallen or have been 
eased in a number of communities and 
neighborhoods, it is clear that a com- 
prehensive and effective national law is 
needed if there is to be meaningful prog- 
ress. 

Moreover, it is readily apparent that 
racial discrimination in the sale of 
homes reduces the number of new houses 
built and otherwise impedes the move- 
ment of building supplies across State 
lines. It also discourages the interstate 
movement of individuals. In short, racial 
discrimination in the sale or rental of 
residential housing adversely affects 
commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, title VIII of H.R. 2516, 
as amended by the Senate, bans dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, color, 
religion, or national origins in the rental, 
sale, or financing of residential housing 
subject to certain limited exemptions. 
Like the bill passed by the House in 
1966, H.R. 2516, as amended, exempts 
religious and charitable institutions and 
bona fide private groups. Like the bill 
passed by the House in 1966, H.R. 2516 
exempts Mrs. Murphy's boarding 
house” and rooms or units in an owner- 
occupied dwelling where the dwelling 
is occupied by no more than four fam- 
ilies, and finally, H.R. 2516, as amended, 
exempts single-family houses sold or 
rented by a private owner. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the proposed 
statute will be more easily enforced than 
the bill which the House passed in 
1966. This bill “authorizes” no dis- 
crimination—all it does is exempt cer- 
tain types of dwellings. In this respect, 
it resembles State fair housing statutes 
more than did the 1966 bill. 

I believe that this bill will promote, 
not contract, expansion in the housing 
industry. I believe it will stabilize hous- 
ing values and not artificially inflate or 
depress them. I believe the compliance 
with the public accommodations anti- 
discrimination provisions of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act offers a sound precedent 
here. A Federal declaration of open hous- 
ing will protect those in the housing 
business, builders and real estate brokers 
alike, when they do what is right. The 
individual homeowner who wants to do 
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right will also be protected and encour- 
aged. 

Mr. Speaker, the 13th amendment to 
the Constitution forever barred slavery 
and involuntary servitude in the United 
States. It was viewed by those who had 
approved it as abolishing not just en- 
forced service of one person for another 
but as a guarantee to all citizens, of the 
outlawing of all the badges and incidents 
of slavery. One hundred and three years 
after its adoption the Congress has yet 
to remove all the disabilities of that 
servitude. 

Critics of fair housing legislation 
charge it would invade the privacy of 
home. But title VIII is aimed not at 
privacy but at commercial transactions. 
It would prohibit no one from selling or 
renting to a relative or to a friend. The 
bill simply assures that houses put up 
for sale or rent to the public are in fact 
for sale or rent to the public. It would 
assure that anyone who answered an 
advertisement for housing not be turned 
away on the basis of his race. It would 
free the housing market of a barrier 
which often handicaps not only the Negro 
buyer but also the white seller. It is not 
forced housing. It is the opposite—open 
housing, unrestricted housing. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly hope that the 
Members of this House overwhelmingly 
approve and enact into law this historic 
legislation. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as we 
begin our consideration of this Senate- 
amended Civil Rights Protection Meas- 
ure, H.R. 2516, previously approved by 
this body last August 16, I think it may 
be well to emphasize that this is a fate- 
ful hour in the destiny of our country 
and that the House is faced with one of 
the greatest legislative challenges in its 
existence. It is indeed more a time for 
prompt action than extended eloquence. 
In view of the most tragic events that 
have occurred in this Nation in recent 
days, there is vital need for us, here, to 
exercise restrained emotion, subdued 
prejudices, heightened conscience, and 
supreme patriotism for the welfare and 
preservation of America and the free 
world. 

The encouraging eyes of the vast ma- 
jority of American citizens are focused 
upon this House today; the questioning 
eyes of allied and hesitating peoples 
abroad are centered upon us during 
this debate; the cynical eyes of the Com- 
munist powers are fastened on the leg- 
islative capital of the world, waiting, 
with propaganda machines “at the 
ready,” to see if we can and if we will 
grant full opportunity to each of our 
citizens to exercise, and full protection 
in such exercise, the rights and privileges 
we claim to espouse for all peoples every- 
where. That is the basic challenge to 
which we must now respond; that is the 
historical question to which we must 
now give legislative answer. 

Beyond its antiriot and Indian rights 
provisions, this measure is substantially 
designed to expand and protect, for all 
of our citizens everywhere in the coun- 
try, basic rights and privileges already 
guaranteed to them under our National 
Constitution and, indeed, a great many 
of our State constitutions including my 
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own great Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

It would be rash, indeed, for anyone 
to pretend that in complete application 
and every technicality this bill, or any 
other law or legislative proposal, is per- 
fect. Nevertheless, our duty is to judge 
it on its basic merit and we must not be 
diverted from that responsibility by any 
emotionalism of the moment. In great 
part we have already, last year, con- 
sidered this bill and we have all had the 
opportunity to observe the other body 
work their will over several long weeks 
of painstaking debate. 

Under existing circumstances we all 
have a special obligation to be patient 
with each other and to be tolerant of 
one another’s sincere convictions but, 
finally, our highest obligation is to legis- 
late. I most earnestly hope that legisla- 
tive obligation will result in resounding 
approval of this measure, now, so that it 
may be signed into law by the President 
at the earliest date. 

I hope and urge that our action here 
this afternoon will result in the enact- 
ment of another legislative milestone, for 
all the world to see, in advancement of 
the traditions upon which this noble Na- 
tion was founded and upon which, God 
willing, it will move ahead, in domestic 
tranquility, as the free world’s leader 
for the peaceful progress of all mankind, 
now and forever. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, this bill be- 
fore us today is an infringement upon the 
property rights of the American people. 
Our property rights are guaranteed in 
the Constitution. We hear a lot about the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution. We 
think in terms of pleading the fifth, but 
the most important part of the fifth 
amendment is “or be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of 
law; nor shall private property be taken 
for public use without just compensa- 
tion.” 

Any American citizen, since the forma- 
tion of our country, has had the right to 
sell or rent his property or make loans 
to the person of his choice. This is a 
basic elemental right along with peace- 
ful assembly, trial by jury, and the right 
to bear arms. 

The right to own property is the basis 
of our great private enterpise system. Our 
private or free enterprise system has 
made it possible for the United States 
to enjoy the highest standard of living 
in world history. Our system of private 
enterprise has made it possible for our 
country to become the arsenal of democ- 
racy. 

I do not believe human rights in this 
world can be preserved without property 
rights. At this moment the U.S. Army 
and marines with combat troops are 
quartered in the Capitol Building itself 
and on the grounds of the palladium of 
liberty under armed guard. This is no 
way to legislate. We should not legislate 
under pressure. We should not legistate 
in a state of emotionalism. We should = 
be influenced by mobs, violence, aná == 
struction of property. 

We should reject even consideration of 
this bill until we can operate in a calm, 
cool, deliberative manner as envisioned 
by the Founding Fathers. I plead and 
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urge my colleagues to vote down the pre- 
vious question. Such a vote would en- 
courage and reassure the people of this 
Nation during these critical times. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 16, 1967, the House passed by a 
wide margin, a civil rights bill aimed at 
protecting individual citizens against un- 
lawful injury and intimidation because 
of race, color, or religion. The House 
moved with commendable speed in pass- 
ing this measure because most of us saw 
an urgent need therefor. 

As we all know, the Senate recently 
passed a civil rights bill after much de- 
bate. The Senate bill is similar to the 
House version, but it does add an impor- 
tant provision covering open housing. I 
hasten to add that in the 89th Con- 
gress—2 years ago—the House, by a 259- 
to-157 vote, sent to the Senate a civil 
rights measure which contained a fair 
housing provision. The Senate never 
passed it. Now, we who provided the early 
leadership can see our support for open 
housing legislation redeemed. In my 
judgment, this provision is one all of us 
should support. I urge my colleagues in 
the House to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, we have all read with in- 
terest the recent report of the President’s 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders. This report clearly documents 
the danger of two Americas—one white 
and one black. We cannot tolerate this 
possibility. We must vigorously strive to 
break down racial barriers wherever they 
exist. The civil rights legislation we 
passed last year was aimed particularly 
at protecting civil rights workers against 
intimidation and protecting Negro rights 
in such areas as schooling, housing, vot- 
ing, jury duty, and the use of public fa- 
cilities. Now the Senate has come forth 
with legislation providing additionally 
for open housing for all citizens. The 
House bill of last year did not include 
this provision. We now have an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

It has been estimated that this fair 
housing provision will open approximate- 
ly 80 percent of all dwellings in the na- 
tion to all citizens by 1970. This means 
that about 54 million housing units, in- 
cluding millions of single-unit dwellings, 
will be open to Negroes and other minor- 
ity groups. This is a major step toward 
equality. Based as it is upon the dignity 
of the individual, regardless of race, 
color, or religion, it is one that will ulti- 
mately benefit all citizens. 

Mr, Speaker, in a way it is appropri- 
ate to look upon this legislation as a 
testimonial to the late Dr. Martin Luther 
King, a martyr to the cause of human 
rights. But I do not look upon passage 
of this bill as a sentimental act, how- 
ever grieved we are by Dr. King’s death. 
I look upon it as a necessary and appro- 
priate act by Congress, one which is long 
overdue. Whether or not Martin Luther 
King died, we in this body would have 
been under moral obligation to approve 
this measure. I am proud to support this 
bill and dedicate it to the memory of a 
great American, Dr. King. But I am even 
more proud that this bill will be passed 
because our country needs it. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of civil rights for all 
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Americans. To me the term “American” 
is not and cannot be tainted by the in- 
sertion of color, race, creed or ethnic 
background—only men, women and chil- 
dren. I have supported all civil rights 
legislation before this House upon which 
I as a Member was committed to vote. I 
know no color line since my judgment of 
my fellow man is not based on his religion 
or the color of his skin, I have had Negro 
guests in my home not because they were 
Negro but because they were my friends 
whom I loved as decent upright citizens. 
I served a unit of 1,400 Negro men during 
World War II. I found that there were 
good and bad among them as I found 
good and bad among those with white 
skin, I take second place to no one in my 
service to and concern for the welfare 
of the citizens of this Nation whose color 
of skin happens to be dark. For 10 
months in 1943 and 1944 I spent 4 hours 
a night, 5 nights a week, of my own time 
teaching 80 Negro servicemen to read 
and to write. I seek no applause for this 
since I felt it was my obligation and 
privilege, but I relate this to make it 
abundantly clear that I lived with these 
men day in and day out sharing their 
problems; living their fears; and experi- 
encing their hopes. I could not even, if 
I tried, have today any vestige of dis- 
crimination against them because of 
the color of their skin. In fact the most 
humbling tribute given to me in my long 
years in public service, first as a clergy- 
man and then as a Member of Congress, 
was in the simple remark of a seaman 
to my wife upon my receiving orders to 
another place of duty. “Mrs. Schade- 
berg,” he said, “we are sorry to have 
the chaplain leave. He was the only one 
who treated us like people.” 

I stand here in support of civil rights 
for the American people. 

I express my opposition to this legis- 
lation, not because it contains an open 
housing section, but because we are asked 
to rubberstamp the work of the Senate 
with but an hour’s debate on legislation 
that includes far-reaching changes in 
Indian legislation, riot legislation, and 
gun legislation tied up into one package 
in a take it or leave it fashion. My fondest 
hope is that this House will pass legis- 
lation that will produce results, not vain 
hopes; will provide rights to minorities 
without denying constitutional rights to 
the majority; that this House will pass 
legislation that solves problems without 
creating more and greater problems 
than those it would seek to solve. Our 
Nation must not be further divided and 
suspicions heightened. Our unity is 
strained to the point of serious propor- 
tions. 

We must accept our responsibility to 
look beyond the emotions of today and 
view this legislation in terms of the effect 
it will have on our Nation as a whole 
over the long pull. It would be tragic in- 
deed if in seeking to provide the rights 
of a minority at the expense of constitu- 
tional rights of the majority we create 
the instability in the communities 
throughout this Nation that would make 
the rights of all meaningless and empty. 

It is my measured and sincere convic- 
tion that the passage of this legislation: 

First, will not stop future burning and 
pillage of our cities; 
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Second, will create divisions and suspi- 
cions and ill feelings that will set civil 
rights efforts back instead of forward; 

Third, will create greater disappoint- 
ment and discouragement by the mere 
fact that by holding out hope for mil- 
lions living in the ghettos, it does not and 
will not provide the economic base that 
will allow them to move from the ghetto 
into other areas. 

Only time will tell. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the din of 
clashing arms fills the air. Violence and 
anger are having their day. Logic, rea- 
son, and understanding seem to have lost 
their appeal. 

The fiber of our people—the fabric of 
our society—the power and the resolve 
of our Nation, are being severely tested 
both at home and abroad. 

These times place heavy demands on 
all of us. 

At home, we have lived with violence 
or under its dreadful shadow for nearly 
2 weeks. 

Sparked by the tragic and senseless 
murder of Dr. Martin Luther King, this 
violence found its vent in the equally 
senseless and tragic destruction of hu- 
man lives and material resources in a 
score or more of our cities. 

At a time when we were beginning to 
grope our way out of the woods—when 
our elective governments, on all levels, 
were beginning to address themselves to 
long-neglected problems; when our com- 
munity organizations, ignoring color and 
religious barriers, were joining together 
in a common effort to help the disadvan- 
taged and the dispossessed; when indi- 
viduals, young and old, black and white, 
rich and poor, were laying the predicate 
for a viable, cooperating, healthy soci- 
ety—just at that very moment, the as- 
sassin’s bullet found its mark, violence 
flared, and lawlessness reigned. 

Before long, the reaction began to set 
in and to undo the progress of the past 
10 years. 

And this Nation hesitated on the verge 
of taking a giant step into the darkness, 
and ignorance, and prejudice of the past. 

I am not an alarmist by nature. 

Neither am I the permissive type who 
insists that a child, or an adolescent, will 
be permanently repressed unless you al- 
low him to beat your brains out. 

I stand some place in the middle— 
believing that we must move with the 
times—having faith in the goodwill and 
the intelligence of each succeeding gen- 
eration, admitting to the wrongs of the 
past, yet insisting, and insisting with 
every ounce of our conviction in my 
bones, that you cannot have progress 
without some semblance of order; you 
cannot have freedom without responsi- 
bility; you cannot achieve a better society 
by destroying society itself and the law 
which is the foundation of our freedom. 

I sorrowed with the millions who wept 
at Dr. Martin Luther King’s death. 

I hoped with the millions who shared 
his dream of a new America, an America 
reformed without bloodshed and vio- 
lence, and I bowed my head in shame 
that my own Nation would kill two lead- 
ers of our time in a single, brief period 
of 5 years. 

But I have never condoned, and I shall 
never attempt to excuse or justify, those 
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who, with mindless anger, tear at the 
very sinews of our society, attempt to set 
us each other, defy the law which 
is their ultimate personal protection, and 
try to lead us down the path of violence 
and hate to the denial of everything that 
has been worthwhile in our country’s 


The time has come to set aright many 
things in this country and each one of us 
must play his or her part in this his- 
toric process, 

An historic part was played in Con- 
gress in 1866, when a law was enacted 
which is now section 1982 of title 42 of 
the United States Code. This law provides 
that “Every citizen of the United States 
shall have the same right to acquire real 
property as is enjoyed by white citizens.” 
A case, Jones against Mayer, was argued 
by the Attorney General the week of 
April 1, 1968, which involved the ques- 
tion of whether a developer who is build- 
ing homes can refuse to sell lots and 
houses in such a development to Negroes 
purely on account of race. There were 
two arguments advanced why he could 
not—because the Constitution itself 
would prevent him; and because, even 
if the Constitution did not prevent him, 
the statute of 1866 would. 

When the Attorney General was asked 
in court about the effect of the old law 
as compared with the pending legisla- 
tion which is being considered on the 
House floor today, he said that the scope 
was somewhat different, the remedies 
and procedures were different, and that 
the new law was still quite necessary. 
There is serious doubt as to whether the 
court would rely on the 1866 statute as 
much as it would on the stronger meas- 
ure before us today. 

Now, I am called upon to play my 
part by supporting the legislation before 
us, to provide penalties for interference 
with civil rights. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, on Au- 
gust 16, 1967, the House passed H.R. 
2516, a bill to establish Federal penal- 
ties for forcible interference with enu- 
merated civil rights and for traveling 
interstate to incite a riot. I sponsored 
2 ar legislation and voted for H.R. 

516. 

Nobody should think that because of 
the passage of this legislation, which 
includes fair housing; antiriots, and In- 
dian rights provisions, the problem is go- 
ing to be solved overnight. Therefore, 
while I support the bill on the floor to- 
day, consistent with my personal belief 
and my record of support of past civil 
rights legislation, I hasten to point out 
that enactment of this law will not, in 
and of itself, cure the social ills at which 
it is directed. With reference to one of 
the most controversial sections of this 
bill New York is one of the States which 
already has on its statute books laws 
prohibiting discrimination in all housing 
other than one- and two-family homes 
which are owner-occupied. There are still 
enormous economic and social barriers 
which must be overcome to accomplish 
fully the purposes of this legislation. 
However, the achievement of man’s rec- 
ognizing and accepting the inherent 
rights of all is the ultimate answer. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
offer my strong support for H.R. 2516. 
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I believe this measure will help advance 
the rights and opportunities of all our 
citizens. 

And I believe it is the kind of legisla- 
tion that America urgently needs—and 
that the great majority of Americans 
want—at this critical hour in the Na- 
tion’s history. 

The tragic events of recent days make 
it imperative that we put aside all 
thought of partisanship and act in the 
best interest of our beloved country, to 
try to heal the divisions and conflicts 
that afflict us, and build for ourselves and 
for our children a better America where 
each person is judged as an individual, 
and not according to his race, or religion, 
or color, or creed. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the provisions 
of H.R. 2516 will help achieve this goal 
by attempting to end the pain and suffer- 
ing that has been caused by the too-slow 
movement of Negroes, Mexican Ameri- 
cans, and members of other minority 
groups toward full equality. 

It is the painful promise of a better day 
that has brought frustration to many of 
these citizens. Freedom just out of reach 
is far more distressing than freedom that 
is clearly unattainable. 

In many ways, then, we are victims of 
the growing pains of progress in the 
struggle for equality. But the only ra- 
tional answer to this critical dilemma is 
to bring about more quickly the full real- 
ization of social and economic equality 
for all Americans. 

This is no an easy task, and it is an 
expensive one. But there is no other 
means at hand to restore America except 
the awful alternative of repression. If we 
do not act, Mr. Speaker, we shall have 
accepted the alternative by default. 

Let us begin with this measure—H.R. 
2516—to affirm the right of equal protec- 
tion of the laws and equal access to 
decent housing. 

It is little enough, but it shall be recog- 
nized as a significant movement, in the 
direction of freedom and equality. We 
must do more, Mr. Speaker, and we can- 
not do less. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
support the previous question as pro- 
vided for in House Resolution 1100. The 
House should not be denied a chance to 
consider the Senate amendments to H.R. 
2156. There is no substance to either ar- 
gument we should hurriedly legislate 
today as a memorial to Dr. King or com- 
pletely reject all the provisions of this bill 
because of the violence of the last few 
days. We should never let ourselves legis- 
late as an honor or reward to anyone, 
on one hand, or as a penalty or punish- 
ment, upon the other hand. 

Today we are put in a procedural sit- 
uation of “take it or leave it.” In other 
words, like it or not, if we support the 
previous question that is the end of the 
line, 

As it were we are being asked to rubber 
stamp in 1 short hour the work that the 
other body took 40 days to debate. In 
the lengthy document that comes to us 
today there are 10 pages of Indian legis- 
lation which denied our Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs the right to 
consider such provisions. Those who are 
knowledgeable say if we approve this In- 
dian legislation, we may be destroying 
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rights granted under Indian treaties. If 
that is true, we would be bestowing rights 
upon the Negro at the expense of Indian 
rights, 

One of the worst things about the 
present procedural situation is to deny 
the House its status as a coequal to the 
other body. For a long while we have 
suffered through a process of erosion. If 
we act today by accepting the long docu- 
ment that was sent to us without debate 
then we have further eroded ourselves 
into the status of an inferior body. We 
hear considerable conversation today 
about second-class citizens. If we accept 
without debate the Senate version of this 
bill, we thus become second-class legis- 
lators. 

In 1966 I opposed a similar provision 
for open housing because I felt it 
amounted to forced housing. It was a 
deprivation of property rights in that it 
stripped the owners of dwellings of all 
their freedom of choice over the disposi- 
tion of their property. In 1966 I pointed 
out, that the House provision which 
was predicated on the interstate com- 
merce clause must be invalid because I 
could not then and I cannot now see how 
a house already built and thereby im- 
movable could be an item in interstate 
commerce and thereby subject to the in- 
terstate commerce clause. The exemp- 
tion of a residence certainly does not 
improve the constitutionality of the pro- 
posal. The 1968 bill remains a frighten- 
ing abridgment of the rights of owners 
of private property. Even though the gag 
rule is working against the House today 
and we are denied the right to debate 
title VIII, or the fact we have placed our- 
selves in a straight jacket should not pre- 
clude or foreclose all thoughtful consid- 
eration of title VIII. We should at least 
have the remaining right to vote against 
the previous question and if passed, 
against the resolution. Title VIII dis- 
criminates against every homeowner in 
America and every real estate agent, 
salesman or broker who by the provision 
of this bill are denied the right to protect 
the interest of their clients and ade- 
quately represent them in the sale of 
their property. 

It has been suggested the purpose of 
title VIII is to stamp out discrimination 
in housing. Every single day every one of 
us in the Congress meets and associates 
with members of other races and of other 
ethnic backgrounds whom we would be 
proud and happy to have as our neigh- 
bors. But we should have the freedom of 
choice to choose the purchaser from 
whatever race he may come. We should 
have the right to protect ourselves and 
our neighbors from intrusion in the 
neighborhood of undesirables of what- 
ever race or religion, who will never mow 
a lawn, repair a single, paint a house, 
trim the shrubbery or clean the yard of 
trash and debris. Yes, as I observed, I do 
have concern for the real estate broker 
or agent who are denied the right to ex- 
ercise fully the perfect legitimate in- 
structions of his client. One hears so 
much about justice in the bill. The same 
persons should consider the injustices of 
the bill’s requirement that an agent can- 
not show a home or negotiate or imple- 
ment a sale without being charged with 
violation of title VIII. 
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Mr. Speaker, within title VIII, there 
is another objectionable aspect of forced 
housing. There is imposed a very heavy 
burden on another segment of the busi- 
ness community, our financial institu- 
tions. Section 805 makes it unlawful to 
deny a loan because of race, religion, and 
color. Consider what will happen if a 
bank or savings and loan refuses to lend 
to an applicant with marginal credit. 
Bad credit risks can then charge the 
bank with discrimination and the burden 
of proof is on the lending agency to de- 
fend itself. The case may be heard in 
the U.S. District Court without regard to 
the amount in controversy. The plaintiff 
can sue as a poor person which means 
no court costs have to be paid prior to 
commencing the suit. There is a provi- 
sion of $1,000 punitive damages but 
worst of all the plaintiff may be awarded 
his attorney fees. Thus, the lending in- 
stitutions can be subjected to continuous 
harassment and must continuously de- 
fend themselves for refusing to make a 
loan even to those who are bad credit 
risks. But the bill is so inconsistent that 
while it puts the burden on banks and 
savings and loans, an insurance company 
can refuse title insurance or fire, casualty 
and other insurance without discriminat- 
ing or without subjecting themselves to 
lawsuits. 

The matter of housing is not one of 
legislation. It is a problem of economics. 
Those who believe this housing section 
will relieve racial tensions are basing 
their conclusions on faulty reasoning. 
For those who believe more civil rights 
legislation will insure us freedom from 
racial tensions, rioting, looting, burning 
and property destruction in the future, 
should look at the record which demon- 
strates otherwise. Just after the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 was passed, which had 
the most extensive applicability to all the 
problems of minorities, there were riots 
in Harlem and Brooklyn. Damage ran 
into millions of dollars; hundreds of peo- 
ple were injured. Remember too this was 
just 11 days after the President signed 
the 1964 civil rights bill into law. Now 
look back at the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, another landmark in civil rights 
legislation. This was signed into law on 
August 5, 1965, and in just 5 short days, 
on August 10, came Watts, 34 died, 85 
were injured with $2 million in damages. 
Chicago flared up a week later. Then take 
the Civil Rights Act of 1966. While this 
was being debated by the House, riots 
broke out in Chicago, South Bend and 
Baltimore. This very bill, H.R. 2156, was 
under consideration by the House Judi- 
ciary Committee in the summer of 1967 
when we experienced the carnage in De- 
troit, Newark, and Cambridge, Md. It 
was then that Rap Brown traveled from 
Philadelphia to Cambridge with the 
threat to “burn the town down.” The 
most convincing argument of all that 
there is no correlation between the pas- 
sage of civil rights legislation and elim- 
ination of riots or fires, is the fact that 
just 16 days after this present bill was 
passed by the Senate, on March 16 came 
the rioting and looting and death in 
Memphis. 

Our burden is heavy today not only be- 
cause of the sadness of what happened in 
Memphis but also because of the be- 
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wilderment of what has happened here 
in Washington and over the country. 
This allegedly is an aftermath of Mem- 
phis. The death last Thursday of Dr. 
King is deplorable. I cannot believe the 
rioting, looting and arson was a mani- 
festation of grief over his death. Instead, 
this disgraceful incident is a product of 
irresponsibility of a very small minority 
and had nothing to do with his death. 
The death provided a smoke screen—and 
I intend no “pun”—behind which bur- 
glary, larceny, looting and arson could 
go on to such an extent as to require 
trucks to carry away the personal 
property under the eyes of the police 
officers who made no effort to stop 
the offenders. Civil rights legislation 
such as we are considering today, in my 
opinion, will not stop incidents of this 
kind that have occurred in our cities 
within the past 5 days. Who can say there 
is any correlation between open occu- 
pancy housing and the man who last 
week put the torch to business establish- 
ments in a dozen areas of Washington? 

Iam not a racist. I have supported five 
of the six major civil rights bills consid- 
ered by the Congress since coming here in 
1959. My credentials are a matter of rec- 
ord. Instead of inflicting forced housing 
provisions upon thousands of American 
homeowners and placing financial insti- 
tutions in a compromising position when 
they deny a loan because of a marginal 
applicant, and to prevent real estate peo- 
ple the right to fully represent the in- 
terest of their clients, we should recog- 
nize that the answer is not more legis- 
lation of so-called civil rights provi- 
sions but recognize that the real need is 
for jobs, low cost housing and better edu- 
cational programs and facilities. No ad- 
ditional rights legislation is needed. In- 
stead there should be adequate appro- 
priations for low cost housing which the 
minority groups can afford. There should 
be adequate appropriations for man- 
power retraining, and vocational pro- 
grams which will enable minority groups 
to qualify themselves for job opportuni- 
ties that are available. Finally there 
must be adequate appropriations for im- 
proved educational facilities in the in- 
ner city. I have supported these author- 
izations and appropriations for these 
purposes in the past and I shall con- 
tinue to support funding for these pur- 
poses consistent and commensurate 
with the fiscal and budgetary situation 
facing us in our country today. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
clusion of an open housing title in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1968 has provoked one 
of the most widespread debates on an 
issue that I recall in many years. 

I am opposed to the Senate enforce- 
ment provisions of this open housing pro- 
posal, because in my judgment it will 
bring an unprecedented degree of Fed- 
eral involvement and control into every 
local community of America. 

More importantly, it will expose every 
homeowner in this country to the pros- 
pect of unprecedented harassment by 
both the Federal Government and those 
who seek to continue the turmoil in this 
country. 

We in this House shall have no oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments to this bill or 
participate in any questions to establish 
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legislative intent. I am amazed that this 
legislation which will ultimately effect 
every household in America is being 
rushed through Congress with no public 
hearings or substantive debate in the 
House. 

I believe the havoc wreaked in this Na- 
tion during the past weekend clearly in- 
dicates that if America is to survive, we 
need a period of calm reconstruction in- 
stead of adding to the fires of emotion 
legislation which will create more prob- 
lems than it will solve. 

May I remind you that this open occu- 
pancy amendment has not seen a single 
minute of public hearings either in the 
House or the Senate. 

The tragedy of our time is that when- 
ever a person dares raise his voice in 
honest warning about bad legislation in- 
volving civil rights, he is immediately 
tagged as a racist or bigot. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth in my own opposition to the en- 
forcement of this legislation. I shall in- 
clude at the conclusion of my remarks 
the entire text of the enforcement section 
of this proposed open housing legislation, 
and I am certain that any reasonable 
American who reads the enforcement 
provisions will agree with me that this 
legislation cannot be supported in good 
conscience in its present form. 

Mr. Speaker, my record in support of 
human dignity for all Americans is crys- 
tal clear, and I need never apologize for 
my contribution toward better under- 
standing- and opportunity for all Ameri- 
cans. 

Even on so important a measure as fair 
housing, I believe that any fair-minded 
American would strongly uphold an equal 
right of every other American to pur- 
chase, lease or occupy a home for his 
family commensurate with his ability to 
afford such housing. 

As a matter of fact, the most recent 
survey which I conducted in my district 
shows that an overwhelming 62.1 percent 
of the residents in my district are willing 
to accept limited integration as long 
as all property owners properly maintain 
their homes and have comparable educa- 
tional and economic backgrounds. 

But that same survey clearly shows 
that 56.2 percent of my constituents are 
opposed to open housing legislation be- 
cause they believe integration can be ac- 
complished more effectively through vol- 
untary procedures than the force of law. 

I, myself, Mr. Speaker, would certainly 
subscribe to the principle that every citi- 
zen in this country has a right to pur- 
chase a home in any community if such 
@ person can afford to purchase the home 
and wishes to maintain it in a manner 
similar to the general standards of the 
community. Such a right is the basic 
philosophy of our whole Republic and I 
might add, that equality in housing has 
been a creature of Federal statute for 
nearly 100 years. 

On April 9, 1866, Congress enacted a 
law which now appears as 42 U.S.C. 1982, 
entitled “Property Rights of Citizens,” 
which provided that— 

All citizens of the United States shall have 
the same right, in every State or territory, 
as is enjoyed by white citizens thereof to 
inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, and con- 
vey real and personal property. 
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In the National Housing Act of 1949, 
the Congress reiterated this commit- 
ment under the heading “Congressional 
Declaration of National Housing Policy,” 
in the following terms: 

The Congress declares that the general 
welfare and security of the Nation * * * 
require * * * the realization as soon as 
feasible of the goal of a decent home and 
a suitable living environment for every 
American family. 


In 1962, President John F. Kennedy 
promulgated Executive Order No. 11063, 
which was aimed at the elimination of 
discrimination in federally assisted 
housing. 

Thus, the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is undertaking to act in this 
area should not, of itself, be the source 
of deep concern. What is the source of 
deep concern is that the enforcement 
provision of the open occupancy act 
before us sets up such a vast network of 
Federal bureaucracy to enforce these 
rights that no citizens can be secure in 
the knowledge that whatever he does 
with his property, no matter how well- 
meaning or innocent, he will still be 
subject to Federal harassment. 

This is no exaggeration. 

Just look at the first sentence of sec- 
tion 810(a) of the enforcement section 
of the bill before us, which states as 
follows: 

Any person who claims to have been in- 
jured by a discriminatory housing practice 

or who believes that he will be irrevocably 

by a discriminatory housing prac- 
tice that is about to occur (hereafter per- 
son aggrieved”) may file a complaint with 
the Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, what is proposed here by 
sponsors of this legislation is that they 
not only permit a course of action for 
those who are actually aggrieved, but 
they also give a broad basis for action 
against a homeowner to those persons 
who “believe” that they will be injured 
by an action of a homeowner “that is 
about to occur.” No other law provides 
such a broad basis for action even before 
a discriminatory act actually occurs. 

Furthermore, not only is a homeowner 
subject to this kind of harassment, but 
this bill, unlike any other legislation, 
subjects a homeowner to a fine of $1,000 
and/or a sentence in jail for 1 year if he 
refuses to cooperate or carry out an or- 
der of the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

This is the heart of the issue. No other 
law in this country gives a Federal offi- 
cial such broad powers as this provision 
which would make every homeowner 
subject to the dictates of the Secretary 
and expose the homeowner to a jail sen- 
tence if he doesn’t comply. 

One of the most objectionable fea- 
tures of this whole enforcement provi- 
sion is that the Government would pay 
for the entire legal costs of a complain- 
ant if he cannot afford such legal costs 
himself, but there is no similar provision 
in this act that if a defendant—a home- 
owner—is subsequently found not guilty 
of an offense, the legal costs he or she 
has incurred in defending himself would 
also be borne by either the complainant 
or the Government. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, with the 
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kind of harassment that is provided in 
this legislation, homeowners throughout 
this country would be subject to substan- 
tial legal costs in defending themselves 
with no provision that if they prove 
themselves innocent of such charges, the 
cost of the defense would be borne by 
someone other than themselves. 

In the 1966 Civil Rights Act, the House 
specifically excluded the single family 
homeowner up to and including a four 
flat, and further provided that a real 
estate agent would also be excluded if 
he was acting on specific and express in- 
structions from an owner selling his 
home. 

Furthermore, one finds very little con- 
solation in the provision of this act which 
states that a single family homeowner 
shall be excluded from coverage if he 
sells his home without the help of a 
real estate agent. Eighty percent of the 
homes in this country are sold througn 
the services of a real estate agent be- 
cause the average homeowner does not 
have the facilities or the ability to sell 
his own home and receive full value. 

Under the provision of this act, after 
December 31, 1969, the moment a poten- 
tial home seller retains the services of 
a real estate agent, he would be subject 
to the full coverage of this act, includ- 
ing all of the enforcement procedures 
and harassment by disgruntled potential 
home buyers. 

Now, even under our injunctive laws, 
some overt act must first occur before 
you can seek relief through injunction, 
but here under the broad language of 
this act, we give a home seeker the right 
to move against a homeowner merely be- 
cause he “believes” that an act will vccur 
which will deny him a fair opportuzity 
at decent housing. 

As we read through this whole enforce- 
ment section, we find example after ex- 
ample of how the bureaucracy has care- 
fully constructed a network of provisions 
in this law which, in my honest judg- 
ment, will subject every homeowner to a 
degree of harassment unprecedented in 
the history of this Nation. 

As one who strongly believes in human 
dignity because my own people, for a 
thousand years have been the victims of 
discrimination and persecution, I tell you 
Mr. Speaker, that it is with a heavy 
heart that I must vote against this legis- 
lation today. But when I took my oath, 
I assumed a responsibility to conduct my- 
self in a manner that will provide maxi- 
mum protection and representation for 
the people whom I represent here in 
Congress. 

I am mindful of those who feel a great 
deal of compassion for the minority 
groups of America, and I would yield to 
no one in my own concern for their 
plight. 

But I have seen the erosion of personal 
liberties in this country, not through 
legislation that the Congress has en- 
acted, but through rules and regulations 
adopted by the Federal bureaucracy to 
implement the intent of Congress. 

Having seen what can happen through 
administrative fiat in the administration 
of bills passed in good faith by the Con- 
gress, I do not intend to subject the 
property owners in my congressional 
district to the same kind of harassment 
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through the bill now before us dealing 
with open occupancy. r 

I invite those who have urged support 
of this legislation to carefully read the 
full provisions of the enforcement section 
and judge for themselves the degree of 
harassment which the Federal Govern- 
ment can engage in if this act is enacted 
by Congress. 

This is undoubtedly the most difficult 
decision that I have had to make since 
coming to Congress, but I want to under- 
score that in voting against this provision 
I am reflecting the overwhelming ma- 
jority of views of my constituents. 

More important, in my own honest 
judgment, enactment of this provision 
in the Civil Right Act of 1968 will create 
more turmoil in this country at a time 
when America needs a pause to restruc- 
ture its communities. 

I call my colleagues’ attention to an 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Star by the very distinguished colum- 
nist, James Kilpatrick, dealing with this 
subject. 

Mr. Kilpatrick is no racist. His long 
record as a distinguished columnist 
fighting for the rights of minority groups 
is well known. Neither am I a racist or a 
bigot, but I must agree with the con- 
clusions reached by Mr. Kilpatrick in 
his analysis of this bill. 

Mr. Kilpatrick, in his article, quite 
correctly points out that this entire open 
housing amendment has received rela- 
tively little attention in the press as to 
its basic details. 

The press has merely centered on 
whether or not Members of Congress ap- 
pear to be for open housing or against 
it on principle alone. There has been little 
“disposition to get down to specific pro- 
visions on a line-to-line basis. 

But I believe that when the American 
people study this proviso line by line 
and see, as Mr. Kilpatrick has stated, 
that unlike establishing a Fair Housing 
Board—as was proposed in the 1966 leg- 
islation—named by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate to administer 
a Federal Fair Housing Act, the propos- 
al before us today gives vast powers to a 
single individual; namely, the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development. 
He would be vested with breathtaking 
powers of administration and enforce- 
ment. 

More important, the bill before us to- 
day does not merely make the Secre- 
tary the administrator, it further per- 
mits the Secretary to delegate any of 
his functions, duties and powers to em- 
ployees of the Department or to boards 
of such employees. 

Here is what Mr. Kilpatrick said about 
this particular provision of the civil 
rights bill before us today: 

What are these powers that any desig- 
nated employee could exercise in the secre- 
tary’s name? They include the power to re- 
ceive complaints of discrimination, to in- 
vestigate complaints, and to resolve com- 
plaints. The Secretary could issue “cease 
and desist orders.” He could require the 
persons who sells or rents property “to take 
such affirmative action as will effectuate the 
policies of this act.” 

The secretary is judge, jury, policeman 
and prosecuting attorney, all wrapped into 
one. The Secretary may administer oaths. 
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He “may issue subpoenas” to compel the at- 
tendance of persons before him. Failure to 
obey the secretary’s order would carry a fine 
of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment 
of not more than one year, or both. 


Mr. Kilpatrick stated further: 

How in the name of a free country could 
any such federal act as this be seriously con- 
sidered? The answer lies in the hysteria that 
has been fomented by the hair-trigger cause 
of “civil rights.” Ordinarily rational men, act- 
ing from honest emotion, or threat of riot, 
or from hope of political gain, have lost their 
sense of perspective. In their eagerness to “do 
what is right for the Negro,” or to appease 
the extremists, these gentlemen would toss 
old concepts of property rights to the winds. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe it is time to stop 
and see where this Nation is going and to 
see how far we have come before we pile 
any further restrictions on free Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Less and less attention is being given 
to the basic rights of all Americans be- 
cause some Americans have become so 
thoroughly obsessed with the struggle 
now going on in this country. 

As I watch the Federal Government 
reach out further and further into the 
rights of the American citizen, I cannot 
help but feel that we here in Congress 
have a responsibility to carefully study 
this particular bill before it becomes law. 

I am mindful that many States and 
many local communities have passed fair 
housing legislation. We in Chicago have 
a fair housing ordinance which has been 
on the books for the last 5 years or more. 

But when you have local laws and 
State statutes there is a greater degree 
of protection for the individual citizen 
against abuses of these ordinances and 
statutes because the citizen himself is 
closer to local government. 

We must constantly guard against the 
burgeoning Federal bureaucracy which 
is protected by civil service laws and 
which, time after time, is oblivious of 
any direction from either the executive 
branch of Government or the legislative 
branch of Government. 

Once the President affixes his signa- 
ture to this bill and this bill becomes law, 
the Federal bureaucracy takes over and 
with its broad powers then starts moving 
into community after community with 
no regard for either the President or the 


Congress. 

I have tried to persuade the House to 
send the bill to conference so we can 
correct some of its weaknesses but the 
House insists on final action even though 
the open occupancy provision has not 
had 1 day of public hearings and there 
has been absolutely no debate on this 
issue in the House. 

I know of no legislation that has come 
before the Congress which can affect the 
lives of every American citizen more 
than the open housing bill pending be- 
fore us today, and for that reason, Mr. 
Speaker, in good conscience I cannot 
support this bill in its present form. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of the Senate 
open housing amendment to the Civil 
Rights Act follows: 

TITLE VIII—FAIR HOUSING 
POLICY 


Sec. 801. It is the policy of the United 
States to provide within constitutional limi- 
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tations, for fair housing throughout the 
United States. 
DEFINITIONS 
* * * . * 


EFFECTIVE DATES OF CERTAIN PROHIBITIONS 


Sec. 803. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) and section 807, the prohibi- 
tions against discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing set forth in section 804 
shall apply: 

(1) Upon enactment of this title, to— 

(A) dwellings owned or operated by the 
Federal Government; 

(B) dwellings provided in whole or in part 
with the aid of loans, advances, grants, or 
contributions made by the Federal Govern- 
ment, under agreements entered into after 
November 20, 1962, unless payment due 
thereon has been made in full prior to the 
date of enactment of this title; 

(C) dwellings provided in whole or in part 
by loans insured, guaranteed, or otherwise 
secured by the credit of the Federal Govern- 
ment, under agreements entered into after 
November 20, 1962, unless payment thereon 
has been made in full prior to the date of 
enactment of this title: Provided, That noth- 
ing contained in subparagraphs (B) and (C) 
of this subsection shall be applicable to 
dwellings solely by virtue of the fact that 
they are subject to mortgages held by an 
FDIC or FSLIC institution; and 

(D) dwellings provided by the develop- 
ment or the redevelopment of real 8 
purchased, rented, or otherwise 
from a State or local public agency orar 
Federal financial assistance for slum clear- 
ance or urban renewal with respect to such 
real property under loan or grant contracts 
entered into after November 20, 1962. 

(2) After December 31, 1968, to all dwell- 
ings covered by paragraph (1) and to all 
other dwellings except as exempted by sub- 
section (b). 

(b) Nothing in section 804 (other than 
subsection (c)) shall apply to— 

(1) any single-family house sold or rented 
by an owner Provided, That such private in- 
dividual owner does not own more than three 
such single-family houses at any one time: 
Provided further, That in the case of the 
sale of any such single-family house by a 
private individual owner not residing in such 
house at the time of such sale or who was 
not the most recent resident of such house 
prior to such sale, the exemption granted by 
this subsection shall apply only with respect 
to one such sale within any twenty-four 
month period: Provided further, That such 
bona fide private individual owner does not 
own any interest in, nor is there owned or 
reserved on his behalf, under any express 
or voluntary agreement, title to or any right 
to all or a portion of the proceeds from the 
sale or rental of, more than three such single- 
family houses at any time: Provided further, 
That after December 31, 1969, the sale or 
rental of any such single family house shall 
be excepted from the application of this title 
only if such house is sold or rented (A) 
without the use in any manner of the sales 
rental of any such single-family house shall 
or rental facilities or the sales or rental serv- 
ices of any real estate broker, agent, or sales- 
man, or of such facilities or services of any 
person in the business of selling or renting 
dwellings, or of any employee or agent of 
any such broker, agent, salesman, or person 
and (B) without the publication, posting or 
mailing, after notice, of any advertisement 
or written notice in violation of section 804 
(c) of this title; but nothing in this proviso 
shall prohibit the use of attorneys, escrow 
agents, abstractors, title companies, and oth- 
er such professional assistance as necessary 
to perfect or tranfer the title, or 

(2) rooms or units in d contain- 
ing living quarters occupied or intended to 
be occupied by mo more than four families 
living independently of each other, if the 
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owner actually maintains and occupies one of 
such living quarters as his residence. 

(c) For the purposes of subsection (b), a 
person shall be deemed to be in the business 
of selling or renting dwellings if— 

(1) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as principal in three 
or more transactions involving the sale or 
rental of any dwelling or any interest there- 
in, 


or 

(2) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as agent, other than in 
the sale of his own personal residence in pro- 
viding sales or rental facilities or sales or 
rental services in two or more transactions 
involving the sale or rental of any dwelling 
or any interest therein, or 

(3) he is the owner of any dwelling de- 
signed or intended for occupancy by, or oc- 
cupied by, five or more families. 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE SALE OR 
HOUSING 


Sec. 804. As made applicable by section 
803 and except as exempted by sections 
803(b) and 807, it shall be unlawful— 

(a) To refuse to sell or rent after the 

of a bona fide offer, or to refuse to 
negotiate for the sale or rental of, or other- 
wise make unavailable or deny, a dwelling 
to any person because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 

(b) To discriminate against any person 

in the terms, conditions, or privileges of sale 
or rental of a dwelling, or in the provision 
of services or facilities in connection there- 
with, because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 
(c) To make, print, or publish, or cause 
to be made, printed, or published any notice, 
statement, or advertisement, with respect to 
the sale or rental of a dwelling that indicates 
any preference, limitation, or discrimination 
based on race, color, religion, or national ori- 
gin, or an intention to make any such pref- 
erence, limitation, or discrimination. 

(d) To represent to any person because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin 
that any dwelling is not available for inspec- 
tion, sale, or rental when such dwelling is in 
fact so available. 

(e) For profit, to induce or attempt to 
induce any person to sell or rent any dwelling 
by representations regarding the entry or 
prospective entry into the neighborhood of a 
person or persons of a particular race, color, 
religion, or national origin, 

DISCRIMINATION IN THE FINANCING OF 

HOUSING 


Sec. 805. After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful for any bank, building and loan 
association, insurance company or other cor- 
poration, association, firm or enterprise 
whose business consists in whole or in part 
in the making of commercial real estate 
loans, to deny a loan or other financial as- 
sistance to a person applying therefor for 
the purpose of purchasing, constructing, im- 
proving, repairing, or maintaining a dwelling, 
or to discriminate against him in the fixing 
of the amount, interest rate, duration, or 
other terms or conditions of such loan or 
other financial assistance, because of the race, 
color, religion, or national origin of such per- 
son or of any person associated with him in 
connection with such loan or other financial 
assistance or the purposes of such loan or 
other financial assistance, or of the present 
or prospective owners, lessees, tenants, or 
occupants of the dwelling or dwellings in 
relation to which such loan or other financial 
assistance is to be made or given: Provided, 
That nothing contained in this section shall 
impair the scope or effectiveness of the ex- 
ception contained in section 803(b). 

DISCRIMINATION IN THE PROVISION OF 
BROKERAGE SERVICES 

Sec. 806, After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful to deny any person access to 
or membership or participation in any mul- 
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tiple-listing service, real estate brokers’ or- 
ganization or other service, organization, or 
facility relating to the business of selling 
or renting dwellings, or to discriminate 
against him in the terms or conditions of 
such access, membership, or participation, on 
account of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 
EXEMPTION 

Sec. 807. Nothing in this title shall pro- 
hibit a religious organization, association, or 
society, or any nonprofit institution or or- 
ganization operated, supervised or controlled 
by or in conjunction with a religious orga- 
nization, association, or society, from limiting 
the sale, rental or occupancy of dwellings 
which it owns or operates for other than 
a commercial purpose to persons of the same 
religion, or from giving preference to such 
persons, unless membership in such religion 
is restricted on account of race, color, or na- 
tional origin. Nor shall anything in this title 
prohibit a private club not in fact open to 
the public, which as an incident to its pri- 
mary purpose or purposes provides lodgings 
which it owns or operates for other than a 
commercial purpose, from limiting the rental 
or occupancy of such lodgings to its mem- 
bers or from giving preference to its mem- 
bers. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 808. (a) The authority and respon- 
sibility for administering this Act shall be 
in the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

(b) The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development shall be provided an 
additional Assistant Secretary. The Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
Act (Public Law 89-174, 79 Stat. 667) is here- 
by amended by— 

(1) striking the word “four,” in section 
4(a) of said Act (79 Stat. 668; 5 U.S.C. 624b 
(a)) and substituting therefor flve,“; and 

(2) striking the word “six,” in section 7 of 
said Act (79 Stat. 669; 5 U.S.C. 624(c)) and 
substituting therefor “seven.” 

(c) The Secretary may delegate any of 
his functions, duties, and powers to em- 
ployees of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development or to boards of such 
employees, including functions, duties, and 
powers with respect to investigating, con- 
ciliating, hearing, determining, ordering, 
certifying, reporting, or otherwise acting as 
to any work, business, or matter under this 
title. The persons to whom such delegations 
are made with respect to hearing functions, 
duties, and powers shall be appointed and 
shall serve in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development in compliance with 
sections 3105, 3344, 5362, and 7521 of title 5 
of the United States Code. Insofar as possible, 
conciliation meetings shall be held in the 
cities or other localities where the discrim- 
inatory housing practices allegedly occurred. 
The Secretary shall by rule prescribe such 
rights of appeal from the decisions of his 
hearing examiners to other hearing exam- 
iners or to other officers in the Department, to 
boards of officers or to himself, as shall be 
appropriate and in accordance with law. 

(d) All executive departments and agen- 
cies shall administer their programs and 
activities relating to housing and urban de- 
velopment in a manner affirmatively to fur- 
ther the purposes of this title and shall co- 
operate with the Secretary to further such 
purposes. 

(e) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall— 

(1) make studies with respect to the na- 
ture and extent of discriminatory housing 
practices in representative communities, 
urban, suburban, and rural, throughout the 
United States; 

(2) publish and disseminate , Tec- 
ommendations, and information derived 
from such studies; 

(3) cooperate with and render technical 
assistance to Federal, State, local, and other 
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public or private agencies, organizations, and 
institutions which are formulating or carry- 
ing on programs to prevent or eliminate dis- 
criminatory housing practices; 

(4) cooperate with and render such tech- 
nical and other assistance to the Com- 
munity Relations Service as may be appro- 
priate to further its activities in preventing 
or eliminating discriminatory housing prac- 
tices; and 

(5) administer the programs and activi- 
ties relating to housing and urban develop- 
ment in a manner affirmatively to further 
the policies of this title. 


EDUCATION AND CONCILIATION 


Sec. 809. Immediately after the enactment 
of this title the Secretary shall commence 
such educational and conciliatory activities 
as in his judgment will further the pur- 
poses of this title. He shall call conferences 
of persons in the housing industry and other 
interested parties to acquaint them with 
the provisions of this title and his suggested 
means of implementing it, and shall en- 
deavor with their advice to work out pro- 
grams of voluntary compliance and of en- 
forcement. He may pay per diem, travel, and 
transportation expenses for persons attend- 
ing such conferences as provided in section 
5703 of title 5 of the United States Code. 
He shall consult with State and local offi- 
cials and other interested parties to learn 
the extent, if any, to which housing discrimi- 
nation exists in their State or locality, and 
whether and how State or local enforce- 
ment programs might be utilized to combat 
such discrimination in connection with or 
in place of, the Secretary's enforcement of 
this title. The Secretary shall issue reports 
on such conferences and consultations as he 
deems appropriate. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 810. (a) Any person who claims to 
have been injured by a discriminatory hous- 
ing practice or who believes that he will be 
irrevocably injured by a discriminatory hous- 
ing practice that is about to occur (hereafter 
“person aggrieved”) may file a complaint 
with the Secretary. Complaints shall be in 
writing and shall contain such information 
and be in such form as the Secretary requires. 
Upon receipt of such a complaint the Secre- 
tary shall furnish a copy of the same to the 
person or persons who allegedly committed 
or are about to commit the alleged discrim- 
inatory housing practice. Within thirty 
days after receiving a complaint, or within 
thirty days after the expiration of any pe- 
riod of reference under subsection (c), the 
Secretary shall investigate the complaint and 
give notice in writing to the person ag- 
grieved whether he intends to resolve it. If 
the Secretary decides to resolve the com- 
plaint, he shall proceed to try to eliminate 
or correct the alleged discriminatory hous- 
ing practice by informal methods of con- 
ference, conciliation, and persuasion. Noth- 
ing said or done in the course of such in- 
formal endeavors may be made public or 
used as evidence in a subsequent proceeding 
under this title without the written consent 
of the persons concerned. Any employee of 
the Secretary who shall make public any in- 
formation in violation of this provision shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year. 

(b) A complaint under subsection (a) 
shall be filed within one hundred and eighty 
days after the alleged discriminatory housing 
practice occurred, Complaints shall be in 
writing and shall state the facts upon which 
the allegations of a discriminatory housing 
practice are based. Complaints may be rea- 
sonably and fairly amended at any time. 
A respondent may file an answer to the com- 
plaint against him and with the leave of 
the Secretary, which shall be granted when- 
ever it would be reasonable and fair to do 
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so, may amend his answer at any time. Both 
complaints and answers shall be verified. 

(c) Wherever a State or local fair housing 
law provides rights and remedies for alleged 
discriminatory housing practices which are 
substantially equivalent to the rights and 
remedies provided in this title, the Secretary 
shall notify the appropriate State or local 
agency of any complaint filed under this title 
which appears to constitute a violation of 
such State or local fair housing law, and the 
Secretary shall take no further action with 
respect to such complaint if the appropriate 
State or local law enforcement official has, 
within thirty days from the date the alleged 
offense has been brought to his attention, 
commenced proceedings in the matter, or, 
having done so, carries forward such pro- 
ceedings with reasonable promptness. In no 
event shall the Secretary take further ac- 
tion unless he certifies that in his judgment, 
under the circumstances of the particular 
case, the protection of the rights of the par- 
ties or the interests of justice require such 
action. 

(d) If within thirty days after a com- 
plaint is filed with the Secretary or within 
thirty days after expiration of any period 
of reference under subsection (c), the Sec- 
retary has been unable to obtain voluntary 
compliance with this title, the person ag- 
grieved may, within thirty days thereafter, 
commence a civil action in any appropriate 
United States district court, against the re- 
spondent named in the complaint, to enforce 
the rights granted or protected by this title, 
insofar as such rights relate to the subject of 
the complaint: Provided, That no such civil 
action may be brought in any United States 
district court if the person aggrieved has a 
judicial remedy under a State or local fair 
housing law which provides rights and rem- 
edies for alleged discriminatory housing 
practices which are substantially equivalent 
to the rights and remedies provided in this 
title. Such actions may be brought without 
regard to the amount in controversy in any 
United States district court for the district 
in which the discriminatory housing practice 
is alleged to have occurred or be about to 
occur or in which the respondent resides or 
transacts business. If the court finds that a 
discriminatory housing practice has occurred 
or is about to occur, the court may, subject to 
the provisions of section 812, enjoin the re- 
spondent from engaging in such practice or 
order such affirmative action as may be ap- 
propriate. 

(e) In any proceeding brought pursuant 
to this section, the burden of proof shall be 
on the complainant. 

(1) Whenever an action filed by an indi- 
vidual, in either Federal or State court, pur- 
suant to this section or section 812, shall 
come to trial the Secretary shall immediately 
terminate all efforts to obtain voluntary com- 
pliance. 


INVESTIGATIONS; SUBPENAS; GIVING OF 
EVIDENCE 

Sec. 811. (a) In conducting an investiga- 
tion the Secretary shall have access at all 
reasonable times to premises, records, docu- 
ments, individuals, and other evidence or 
possible sources of evidence and may exam- 
ine, record, and copy such materials and 
take and record the testimony or statements 
of such persons as are reasonably necessary 
for the furtherance of the investigation: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Secretary first com- 
plies with the provisions of the Fourth 
Amendment relating to unreasonable 
searches and seizures. The Secretary may 
issue subpenas to compel his access to or the 
production of such materials, or the appear- 
ance of such persons, and may issue inter- 
rogatories to a respondent, to the same ex- 
tent and subject to the same limitations as 
would apply if the subpenas or interroga- 
tories were issued or served in aid of a civil 
action in the United States district court 
for the district in which the investigation is 
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taking place. The Secretary may administer 
oaths 


(b) Upon written application to the Sec- 
retary, a respondent shall be entitled to the 
issuance of a reasonable number of subpenas 
by and in the name of the Secretary to the 
same extent and subject to the same limita- 
tions as subpenas issued by the Secretary 
himself. Subpenas issued at the request of 
a respondent shall show on their face the 
name and address of such respondent and 
shall state that they were issued at his 
request. 

(c) Witnesses summoned by subpena of 
the Secretary shall be entitled to the same 
witness and mileage fees as are witnesses in 
proceedings in United States district courts. 
Fees payable to a witness summoned by a 
subpena issued at the request of a respond- 
ent shall be paid by him. 

(d) Within five days after service of a 
subpena upon any person, such person may 
petition the Secretary to revoke or modify 
the subpena. The Secretary shall grant the 
petition if he finds that the subpena re- 
quires appearance or attendance at an un- 
reasonable time or place, that it requires 
production of evidence which does not re- 
late to any matter under investigation, that 
it does not describe with sufficient particu- 
larity the evidence to be produced, that com- 
pliance would be unduly onerous, or for other 
good reason. 

(e) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena, the Secretary or other per- 
son at whose request it was issued may peti- 
tion for its enforcement in the United States 
district court for the district in which the 
person to whom the subpena was addressed 
resides, was served, or transacts business. 

(f) Any person who willfully fails or ne- 
glects to attend and testify or to answer any 
lawful inquiry or to produce records, docu- 
ments, or other evidence, if in his power to 
do so, in obedience to the subpena or lawful 
order of the Secretary, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. Any person who, 
with intent thereby to mislead the Secre- 
tary, shall make or cause to be made any 
false entry or statement of fact in any report, 
account, record, or other document sub- 
mitted to the Secretary pursuant to his sub- 
pena or other order, or shall willfully neglect 
or fail to make or cause to be made full, true, 
and correct entries in such reports, accounts, 
records, or other documents, or shall willfully 
mutilate, alter, or by any other means falsify 
any documentary evidence, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

(g) The Attorney General shall conduct 
all litigation in which the Secretary partici- 
paree aa a party or as amicus pursuant to 


ENFORCEMENT BY PRIVATE PERSONS 

Sec. 812. (a) The rights granted by sec- 
tions 803, 804, 805, and 806 may be enforced 
by civil actions in appropriate United States 
district courts without regard to the amount 
in controversy and in appropriate State or 
local courts of general jurisdiction. A civil 
action shall be commenced within one hun- 
dred and eighty days after the alleged dis- 
criminatory housing practice occurred; Pro- 
viding, however, That the court shall con- 
tinue such civil case brought pursuant to 
this section or section 810(d) from time to 
time before bringing it to trial if the court 
believes that the conciliation efforts of the 
Secretary or a State or local agency are 
likely to result in satisfactory settlement of 
the discriminatory housing practice com- 
plained of in the complaint made to the 
Secretary or to the local or State agency 
and which practice forms the basis for the 
action in court; And provided, however, That 
any sale, encumbrance, or rental consum- 
mated prior to the issuance of any court 
order issued under the authority of this Act, 
and involving a bona fide purchaser, encum- 
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brancer, or tenant without actual notice of 
the existence of the filing of a complaint 
or civil action under the provisions of this 
Act shall not be affected. 

(b) Upon application by the plaintiff and 
in such circumstances as the court may 
deem just, a court of the United States in 
which a civil action under this section has 
been brought may appoint an attorney for 
the plaintiff and may authorize the com- 
mencement of a civil action upon proper 
showing without the payment of fees, costs, 
or security. A court of a State or subdivision 
thereof may do likewise to the extent not 
inconsistent with the law or procedures of 
the State or subdivision. 

(c) The court may grant as relief, as it 
deems appropriate, any permanent or tem- 
porary injunction, temporary restraining or- 
der, or other order, and may award to the 
plaintiff actual damages and not more than 
$1,000 punitive damages, together with court 
costs and reasonable attorney fees in the 
case of a prevailing plaintiff: Provided, That 
the said plaintiff in the opinion of the court 
is not financially able to assume said at- 
torney’s fees. . 


ENFORCEMENT BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Src. 813. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral has reasonable cause to believe that any 
person or group of persons is engaged in a 
pattern or practice of resistance to the full 
been denied any of the rights granted by 
this title, or that any group of persons has 
been, denied any of the rights granted by 
this title and such denial raises an issue of 
general public importance, he may bring a 
civil action in any appropriate United States 
district court by filing with it a complaint 
setting forth the facts and requesting such 
preventive relief, including an application 
for a permanent or temporary injunction, 
restraining order, or other order against the 
person or persons responsible for such pat- 
tern or practice or denial of rights, as he 
deems necessary to insure the full enjoy- 
ment of the rights granted by this title. 

EXPEDITION OF PROCEEDINGS 

Sec. 814. Any court in which a proceed- 
ing is instituted under section 812 or 813 
of this title shall assign the case for hearing 
at the earliest practicable date and cause the 
case to be in every way expedited. 


EFFECT OF STATE LAWS 


Sec, 815. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to invalidate or limit any law of 
a State or political subdivision of a State, or 
of any jurisdiction in which this title shall 
be effective, that grants, guarantees, or pro- 
tects the same rights as are granted by this 
title; but any law of a State, a political sub- 
division, or other such jurisdiction that pur- 
ports to require or permit any action that 
would be a discriminatory housing practice 
under this title shall to that extent be in- 
valid. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 
ADMINISTERING FAIR HOUSING LAWS 


Sec. 816. The Secretary may cooperate 
with State and local agencies charged with 
the administration of State and local fair 
housing laws and, with the consent of such 
agencies, utilize the services of such agencies 
and their employees and, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, may reimburse 
such agencies and their employees for sery- 
ices rendered to assist him in carrying out 
this title. In furtherance of such cooperative 
efforts, the Secretary may enter into written 
agreements with such State or local agencies, 
All agreements and terminations thereof 
shall be published in the Federal Register. 

INTERFERENCE, COERCION, OR INTIMIDATION 

Sec. 817. It shall be unlawful to coerce, 
intimidate, threaten, or interfere with any 
person in the exercise or enjoyment of, or on 
account of his having exercised or enjoyed, 
or on account of his having aided or encour- 
aged any other person in the exercise or en- 
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joyment of, any right granted or protected 

by section 803, 804, 805, or 806. This section 

may be enforced by appropriate civil action, 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Src. 818. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as are necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Sec. 819. If any provision of this title or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the remainder of 
the title and the application of the provision 
to other persons not similarly situated or to 
other circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

TITLE IX 
PREVENTION OF INTIMIDATION IN FAIR 
HOUSING CASES 

Sec. 901. Whoever, whether or not acting 
under color of law, by force or threat of force 
willfully, injures, intimidates or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate or in- 
terfere with— 

(a) any person because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he is 
or has been selling, purchasing, renting, 
financing, occupying, or contracting or ne- 
gotiating for the sale, purchase, rental, 
financing or occupation of any dwelling, or 
applying for or participating in any service, 
organization, or facility relating to the busi- 
ness of selling or renting dwellings; or 

(b) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to intimidate such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

(1) participating, without discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin, in any of the activities, serv- 
ices, organizations or facilities described in 
subsection 901 (a); or 

(2) affording another person or class of 
persons opportunity or protection so to par- 
ticipate; or 

(c) any citizen because he is or has been 
or in order to discourage such citizen or any 
other citizen from lawfully aiding or en- 
couraging other persons to participate, with- 
out discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion or national origin, in any of the 
activities, services, organizations or facilities 
described in subsection 901(a), or participat- 
ing lawfully in speech or peaceful assembly 
opposing any denial of the opportunity to so 
participate— 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and if bodily injury results shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both; and if death results 
shall be subject to imprisonment for any 
term of years or for life. 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I first 
would like to commend my colleagues on 
the high quality of discussion and de- 
bate that we have conducted on this bill. 
I know that all of my colleagues realize 
that the eyes of the Nation are on the 
House today as we decide the fate of 
H.R. 2516 as it was passed by the Senate. 

Many Americans think this bill is a 
test for the Congress—testing whether 
or not we can be responsive to pressing 
problems which face America. Others, 
also in great numbers, feel that such im- 
portant and serious legislation should 
not be voted upon in an atmosphere of 
crisis or hysteria, when the Nation is re- 
acting to the shock of an assassination 
and the wanton riots and destruction 
which ensued. 

My view is that such events outside 
the sphere of Government should not be 
permitted to disrupt or postpone action 
which has already been scheduled by the 
Congress on such important legislation. 
All of us knew long before the events of 
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last weekend that H.R. 2516 was slated 
for a crucial decision this week. We have 
all been studying this measure for many, 
many weeks, and we have all thoroughly 
read and considered the opinions of our 
constituents—the people of America, Ir- 
responsible rioters should not be per- 
mitted to stall the workings of Congress, 
any more than they should be permitted 
to disrupt the lives of peaceful citizens 
in our cities. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the provi- 
sions of this bill are very much in tune 
with the landmark legislation in the field 
of individual rights which Congress has 
enacted earlier in this decade. H.R. 2516 
takes several importantsteps toward 
underscoring the determination of Con- 
gress and the Federal Government to 
make good the promise and the philos- 
ophy which is bound up in the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. 

I support this legislation, and I am 
proud to be among a great many of our 
colleagues who share my support for its 
enactment today. This bill protects the 
individual rights of every American, not 
just those of one class or economic strata. 
We cannot fail to provide this protection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
is so frequently the case with legislation, 
H.R. 2516, the so-called civil rights bill 
of 1968, is not perfect. But it contains a 
number of features which are needed 
now. 

I have examined this complex bill care- 
fully and objectively. I have concluded 
that the bill should be passed as promptly 
as possible in the best interest of all our 
Nation's citizens. 

While it is true that several parts of 
this legislation have not undergone the 
usual House procedure of careful reex- 
amination by committee since passage by 
the Senate, it is also true that the vast 
national attention focused on this legis- 
lation has resulted in more careful scru- 
tiny by every individual Member of this 

than may be usual. 

Title VIII, the open housing section, 
is generally considered the most contro- 
versial feature of this bill. The way this 
title is drawn hones very close to the bone 
of two fundamental principles: the in- 
dividual right to reside wherever you can 
afford without discrimination on account 
of race, creed, or color; and the individ- 
ual right to do with the property you own 
as you see fit. Nothing in this legisla- 
tion can be construed to force an in- 
dividual to sell his property to another 
unwillingly. 

But I must point out that I am un- 
happy with the provisions in this legis- 
lation which I feel discriminate against 
the use of real estate brokers in the 
handling of homes and I feel the legisla- 
tion should be corrected in this regard. 
Whether one can or cannot discriminate 
regarding his own home should not be 
dependent upon the use of an agent, but 
rather on whether or not one is in the 
business of selling or renting property. 

I voted for the House-passed open 
housing legislation in 1966 which was 
rejected by the Senate. Events since then 
have not dissuaded me from that posi- 
tion, All Americans with the ambition 
and ability to improve their station in 
life should have the opportunity to do 
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so without discrimination. This need is 
addressed in title VIII of this bill. 

The pattern of minority groups 
throughout our Nation’s brief history 
has been to move into the ghetto and 
then out of it. After the events of last 
week, I am sure many Negro Americans 
will have even more motivation to 
achieve in order to be able to escape to 
a place of greater safety and opportunity 
for themselves and their children. So, 
while I do not agree with all of the de- 
tails of this bill, certain features are 
needed now. 

Events of last week attest to the need 
for legislation to prohibit rioting and 
violence for whatever purpose. We need 
legislation to prevent interference with 
those pursuing their own civil rights or 
attempting to educate others about their 
rights. But we also need legislation to 
prevent inciting of violence in the name 
of civil rights or under whatever pre- 
text. Such an urgent need cannot await 
delay nor tolerate inaction. These needs 
are addressed in title I of this bill. 

Related to the above necessity to pro- 
tect the bona fide civil rights movement, 
while restricting the riots and violence 
which unfortunately have been promul- 
gated falsely in the name of that legiti- 
mate movement, is the need for legisla- 
tion to limit the manufacturing or trans- 
porting of firearms, explosives, and in- 
cendiaries, along with advocating or in- 
structing in their use in civil disorders. 
Se need is addressed in title X of this 
bill. 

This is also an appropriate time to im- 
prove the situation of the American In- 
dian who has been denied many rights 
for too long. This need is addressed in 
titles II through VII of this bill. 

Further delay in passage of this legis- 
lation could be dangerous. The legisla- 
tion is legitimate and warranted. Last 
week made the need urgent. To delay 
would strengthen the hand and voice of 
the extremists, who are only sometimes 
racists. Some are extremists for per- 
sonal or political advantage. To allow 
these extremists, regardless of which 
variety, to continue to exploit the 
genuine problems confronting the Negro 
would further polarize our Nation and 
threaten much greater civil disorder and 
riot in the future. 

To delay would threaten the life and 
property of many more law-abiding citi- 
zens, whatever their economic circum- 
stance or whatever their commitment to 
the cause of civil rights. Delay could 
mean further disorder and destruction 
with the inevitable loss of places to work 
or live. 

And, finally, to delay would apparently 
deprive the Attorney General the au- 
thority he seems to feel he needs to 
move against national advocates of civil 
riot. For 2 years I have repeatedly urged 
the prosecution of such individuals. But 
the administration apparently felt it 
lacked the authority to prosecute. Dur- 
ing this time the situation has grown 
increasingly worse. Passage of this act 
should remove that cloud by which the 
administration has avoided what I deem 
to be its duty. 

Under no circumstances should legis- 
lation be considered as a memorial to an 
individual, because this is a nation of 
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laws, not of individuals. But it may be 
appropriate to pass legislation and to do 
so promptly in the interests of preserv- 
ing the orderly processes of our Ameri- 
can system. 

Those who would capitalize most upon 
our failure to pass this legislation are 
the same as those who would profit most 
from the disorders which followed the 
assassination of Martin Luther King, the 
Communists and the advocates of racial 
separatism, 

And perhaps this is an appropriate 
point at which to ask whether the ad- 
ministration, the Congress, the news 
media, or the American people have given 
adequate consideration to this fact in 
connection with the recent tragic assas- 
sination. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, both sim- 
ple justice and the equity of the Consti- 
tution compel us today to approve both 
the preferential resolution (H. Res. 1100) 
and the bill (H.R. 2516) as amended by 
the Senate including its open housing 
provisions. 

There has been a great deal of mis- 
understanding, I fear, about what this 
bill would do in regard to open housing 
and about the manner in which the 
House is considering the legislation. 
After considerable study, both of the leg- 
islation itself and of the objections which 
have been raised against it, I am per- 
sonally convinced that the weight of the 
evidence clearly comes down in favor of 
the bill and of the preferential resolu- 
tion which will enable us to vote on the 
merits. 

First, Mr. Speaker, by passing this 
long-overdue legislation, the House will 
not—repeat not—be acting hurriedly or 
emotionally. It will be voting belatedly 
and I hope soundly on matters of fun- 
damental justice which have been under 
active consideration in Congress for sev- 
eral years. 

As I am sure our colleagues will recall, 
a majority of the House, of which I was 
one, voted in favor of open housing legis- 
lation in the 89th Congress. Subsequent 
filibusters in the other body have ac- 
counted for the ensuing delay. 

Contrary to the assumptions of many 
people, therefore, today’s scheduled vote 
on civil rights has nothing directly to do 
with the tragic assassination of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., or with the dis- 
orders which followed. The Senate had 
finally passed the legislation in March 
and the House had, prior to Dr. King’s 
death, assigned the bill for consideration 
today. 

By any test, however, approval of this 
bill is right. Morally, discrimination 
based on race is wrong. 

Constitutionally, the law cannot be— 
as it is today in many parts of the coun- 
try—exploited for the purpose of enforc- 
ing housing segregation. 

Politically, we shall irreparably dam- 
age and divide our country unless we 
honestly strive for equal opportunity and 
equal rights. 

And practically, several States—in- 
cluding the State of New Jersey—already 
have in force open housing statutes even 
more comprehensive than the bill before 
the House. Consequently, passage of this 
legislation will not change the situation 
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in these States—again including New 
Jersey—in any respect. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, it is useful to 
remind ourselves that the pending bill is 
a better balanced piece of legislation than 
most people seem to realize. In addition 
to its civil rights provisions, it contains 
important antiriot sections which will be 
effective in preventing and controlling 
any further disorders. 

For all these reasons—but with em- 
phasis on the continuing need to do jus- 
tice, to discourage racial discrimination, 
to bring new hope and opportunity to all 
our people—I urge our colleagues to ap- 
prove the resolution and to pass the 
bill. In the final analysis, the obligation 
to act rightly and responsibly belongs to 
us. We must not avoid it. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
speak only for myself. In this emotional 
atmosphere I would hesitate to claim that 
I speak for others. 

I must say that I speak with deep con- 
viction and with a troubled heart. 

As I said several weeks ago, I favor the 
enactment of fair housing legislation and 
will vote for such legislation regardless 
of the parliamentary procedure deter- 
mined by a majority of the Members of 
this body. But in all sincerity I strongly 
urge that the Senate bill be sent to 
conference. 

Mr. Speaker, over the years the Con- 
gress, but more particularly the House of 
Representatives, has been a bulwark of 
strength refiecting the good judgment of 
the American people. This is so because 
we—each of us—go back to put our 
records on the line for approval or dis- 
approval every 2 years. 

Over the years the House with courage 
and wisdom has rejected the excessive 
and unwise demands of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Over the years the House with forth- 
rightness and sagacity has maintained 
its right as a copartner with the Senate 
in working our combined will on legis- 
lative matters. 

Over the years the House with dedica- 

-tion and good judgment has refused to 
be stampeded by one group or one seg- 
ment of our society. 

We have followed the time-tested pro- 
cedures, and America has been the better 
for it. The net result: the Congress, and 
specifically the House of Representatives, 
has contributed constructively to Amer- 
ica today and despite its problems, it is a 
great country. 

I am saddened—and I sincerely mean 
it—by what we may do here today, not 
on the issue of open housing but because 
I feel we may abandon those procedures 
whereby a collective judgment of the 
Members of the other body and of our- 
selves will be the determining factor in 
what we finally approve. 

I am saddened by the possibility that 
we may be rubberstamping some far- 
reaching legislation that came from the 
other body, not for ourselves in part. 

Today we are considering this bill of 
some 50 pages, and we are considering it 
in 1 hour on an up or down basis. 

It all began last August in this body 
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when the House, by a vote of 326 to 93, 
passed a six-and-a-half-page bill which 
went to the other body and was referred 
to their Committee on the Judiciary. 
After 3 months of consideration their 
Committee on the Judiciary sent to the 
Senate a four-and-a-half-page docu- 
ment which was significantly different 
from the bill that we passed. 

Then in January of this year this bill, as 
amended by the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, came to the Senate floor, 
and in 40 days of debate that body con- 
sidered the House bill as amended and 
added one amendment after another, in- 
cluding H.R. 421, which in July of last 
year we passed in the House by a vote of 
347 to 70. 

But they did not pass the same bill in 
substance that the House had approved. 
The amendment the Senate added is not 
the bill that we passed. As a matter of 
fact, they deleted a most important pro- 
vision which this House in working its 
will insisted be retained in the legislation 
by a vote of 2 to 1. 

There are other substantive differences 
in this bill between what we passed and 
what the Senate approved. The Senate 
in its 40 days of deliberations added S. 
1843 relating to Indian rights, approved 
by the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. This was a 10-page-plus 
bill of considerable importance and 
some little controversy. This is legisla- 
tion which is in the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with no ac- 
tion on it thus far. If we approve this 
50-page bill today, we will take from the 
34 Members on both sides of the aisle in 
that committee the right to work their 
8 and to make their recommendations 

Us. 

Then the other body added a 23-page 
open housing provision, a provision which 
is quite different from the one passed 
here 2 years ago in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The fair housing legislation 
passed in 1966 was more narrow in its 
coverage but more stringent in its en- 
forcement provisions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT.) The time of the gentleman from 
Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman 1½ additional 
minutes. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I pass no 
judgment on the two fair housing ver- 
sions—the House version called the 
Mathias amendment on the Senate ver- 
sion—but since the House in the 90th 
Congress has not previously considered 
such legislation. I believe we should now 
do so through our House conferees. 

Of course the Senate added other leg- 
islation concerning so-called gun control. 

It will be said there is no significant 
difference between what the Senate did 
and what the House approved in August 
1967. I respectfully urge each and every 
one of you to examine carefully this 24- 
page memorandum that came from the 
House Committee on the Judiciary staff. 
No good lawyer could allege there are no 
significant or material differences be- 
tween the House version and the Senate 
proposal. The memorandum follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON H.R. 2516 

This memorandum contains a more com- 

plete analysis of H.R. 2516 (as passed by the 
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Senate on March 11, 1968) than that pro- 
vided by minority staff in the first memoran- 
dum of March 13, 1968. As in the first 
memorandum, the Senate substitute is com- 
pared to relevant House-passed bills, H.R. 
2516 and H.R. 421 of the 90th Congress and 
H.R. 14765 of the 89th Congress. However, 
unlike the first memorandum, this provides 
an analysis of Titles II through VII of the 
Senate substitute which treat with Indian 
rights. 

TITLE I—INTERFERENCE WITH FEDERALLY 

PROTECTED ACTIVITIES 

Title I of the Senate version embraces 
the areas covered both in H.R. 2516 and H.R. 
421, as they passed the House in 1967. It 
should be noted that Republican members 
of the Judiciary Committee expressed the 
view in the Committee reports on both of 
these House bills that the two bills actu- 
ally reflected two sides of one problem, and 
that they therefore should be joined to- 
gether. The Senate has taken the suggested 
approach. 

The first half of Title I is similar to the 
House version of H.R. 2516, However, there 
are several differences. Both the House ver- 
sion and the Senate version make it a crime 
for anyone, whether or not acting under the 
color of law, by force or threat of force, 
to injure, intimidate or interfere with any 
person because he is or has been participat- 
ing in specified federally protected activities. 
However, the Senate version requires that 
such injury be done “willfully,” whereas the 
House version requires that it be done only 
“knowingly.” 

The Senate version divides the enumerated 
activities into two categories: the first might 
be called that of greater federal interest; 
and the second, that of lesser federal in- 
terest. But only as to the second category 
of activities does the Senate version pur- 
portedly require that racial motivation (a 
shorthand term for “because of his race, 
color, religion or national origin”) be proved 
as an element of the offense. The House 
version does not divide the enumerated ac- 
tivities into two categories, and requires 
that racial motivation be proved as to all 
cases. The Senate version does not mimic 
the House version in describing the sub- 
stance of the protected activities. There are 
thus subtle differences in the two versions. 

After considerable debate in the House, it 
was agreed that “attempts to interfere” with 
a person’s federally protected rights were 
simply too tenuous a basis for prosecution. 
The Senate version does not agree. How- 
ever, neither did the House version consist- 
ently take that position throughout the en- 
tire bill. Compare Sec. 245(a) with Sec. 245 
(b), 245(c) and 245 (d). 

The House version forbids discrimination 
on the basis of “political affiliation” in the 
enumerated areas, whereas the Senate ver- 
sion does not. 

After some discussion, the House, in the 
Committee of the Whole, narrowly defeated 
(90-90) an amendment to protect business- 
men during riots. However, such protection 
is extended to such people by Sec. 245(b) (3) 
of the Senate version. 

Sec. 245 (b) (4) (A) of the Senate version, 
which forbids interference with one “partici- 
pating without discrimination on account of 
race, color, religion or national origin in any 
of the benefits or activities” enumerated, 
presents a serious problem. If the section is 
designed to proscribe acts of terrorism 
against minority groups, it may be superflu- 
ous (and certainly confusing) in view of 
the intimidation clause that was added by 
the Senate at subsection 1 of the Sec. 245(b). 
The House bill requires a separate acts-of- 
terror section, 245(b) (on page 3 of the 
House version), because it does not have an 
intimidation clause comparable to that in 
Sec. 245(b)(1) of the Senate version. If, on 
the other hand, it is not designed to pro- 
scribe acts of terrorism, but applies rather 
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to civil rights workers (see Cong. Rec., March 
7, 1968, page 5636), it is likewise superfluous 
and confusing. 

It should be noted that the language of 
the House version is far more clear. The 
principal sections were not rewritten on the 
floor. Thus the House version avoids awkward 
phraseol like that in proposed section 
245 (b) (1): “whoever, whether or not acting 
under color of law, by force or threat of force 
willfully . .. intimidates . . any person... 
in order to intimidate such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from” 
participating in the activities described. Pro- 
posed section 245 (b) (4) (A) repeats this lan- 
guage verbatim except that it adds the quali- 
fication that the victim must be participat- 
ing “without discrimination on account of 
race,” etc. Is that a distinction without a 
difference? Probably so. 

Proposed section 245(b) (2) requires racial 
motivation as an element of the offenses con- 
cerning activities of lesser federal interest. 
This is the only place in Title I of the Senate 
version where racial motivation is made an 
element. of an offense. But that requirement 
in pro] section 245 (b) (2) is made mean- 
ingless by (b) (4) of such section which 
makes it a crime to do what (b) (2) forbids 
even if racial motivation is lacking. 

Thus the element of racial motivation 
drops out of the Senate version—an effect 
which was probably not intended by the 
other body. Thus, for example, if a fist fight 
breaks out in a labor dispute because one 
party was “enjoying employment. . . by any 
private employer” as, say, a scab laborer, then 
a federal crime may have been committed. 
The same might be true if two employees 
fought over the fact that one received a 
bonus (a perquisite“) while the other did 
not. These results are not in harmony with 
the probable legislative intent of the other 
body, let alone that of the House. 

One should recall that one of the earlier 
stalemates in the other body was caused by 
the question whether racial motivation 
should be made an element of the crime. 
Though subsections (b)(1) and (b) (2) 
give the ap) of compromise on that 
question, subsection (b)(4) indicates that 
the so-called liberal bloc lost the bargain. 

The other example of a disparity in Title 
I between what was intended and what was 
legislated grows out of the Mrs. Murphy 
amendment [compare section 201(b)(1) of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964] proposed by 
Senator Cooper (Cong. Rec., p. 5636, March 7, 
1968) . The amendment reads: 

“Nothing in subparagraph (2)(F) or (4) 
(A) of this subsection shall apply to the 
proprietor of any establishment which pro- 
vides lodging to transient guests, or to any 
employee acting on behalf of such proprie- 
tor, with respect to the enjoyment of the 
goods, services facilities, privileges, advan- 
tages, or accommodations of such establish- 
ment if such establishment is located within 
a building which contains not more than five 
rooms for rent or hire and which is actually 
occupied by the proprietor as his residence.” 

Thus if Mrs. Murphy wishes to intimidate 
a prospective Negro tenant she may do so 
without violating Title I of the Senate ver- 
sion. But suppose the Ku Klux Klan intimi- 
dates Mrs. Murphy because she has a Negro 
tenant. Does Title I of the Senate version 
protect her? No. The relevant language is 
found in proposed section 245(b) (4) (B): 
no one may intimidate Mrs. Murphy for “af- 
fording another person. . opportunity... 
to so participate.” 

The language refers back to (4) (A) whose 
coverage was ted by the Cooper 
amendment. Thus, since Mrs. Murphy was 
affording opportunities beyond those delim- 
ited in (4) (A) she is not protected by (4) (B). 

The House version of H.R. 2516 probably 
produces a different result in both cases: 
Mrs. Murphy could not intimidate (by force 
or threat of force) the prospective Negro 
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tenant nor could the KKK intimidate Mrs. 
Murphy for affording a room to such a tenant. 

Thus it should be noted that these last 
two major differences (racial motivation, pro- 
tection of Mrs. Murphy) between Title I of 
the Senate version and H.R. 2516 as passed by 
the House are somewhat accidental. It is 
probable that the Senate did not intend to be 
different on those two issues. 

The question of protection from and pro- 
tection of Mrs. Murphy is not laid to rest by 
the Cooper Amendment to Title I. Since Title 
VIII does not regulate Mrs. Murphy [section 
803(b)(2)] and since the purpose of Title 
IX is only to enforce Title VIII with criminal 
sanctions, it would seem that none of the 
criminal sanctions in the Senate Amendment 
apply to the Mrs. Murphy situation. That 
was probably the intent of section 101(b) 
of the Senate version which states: “Noth- 
ing contained in this section shall apply to 
or affect activities under title VIII of this 
Act.” 

The argument would be valid if Title IX 
had been written to do no more than enforce 
Title VIII. But Title IX, mirroring the ap- 
proach of Title I, makes it a crime to intimi- 
date “any person because of his race. . and 
because he is ... renting... occupying... 
or negotiating for the ... rental . .. or occu- 
pation of any dwelling. ...” 

Thus Mrs. Murphy may not intimidate the 
prospective Negro tenant. And since Title IX 
also forbids intimidating anyone because he 
is “affording another person . . opportu- 
nity . . . 50 to participate,” the KKK can- 
not intimidate Mrs. Murphy for renting to a 
Negro without subjecting itself to criminal 
penalties. 

Thus the results under Title IX, unlike 
those under Title I, appear to square with 
the House version. 

Both the Senate and House versions pro- 
vide for the protection of Civil Rights work- 
ers. While the House version protects Civil 
Rights workers who are “persons,” the Senate 
version protects only those who are “citizens.” 
See proposed section 245 (b) (5) in Title IX 
of the Senate version. 

Both the Senate and House versions pro- 
vide for an identical tier of penalties for vio- 
lations of the Act based upon the seriousness 
of the offense. 

Two Senate amendments attempt to make 
the protection provisions inapplicable to law 
enforcement officers. The first, proposed by 
Senator Talmadge, insulates officers who are 
“lawfully” carrying out the duties of their 
office, Sec. 245(c). The second amendment, 
proposed by Senator Ervin, provides that the 
operative sections shall not apply to “acts or 
omissions on the part of law enforcement 
officers . . . who are engaged in suppressing 
a riot or civil disturbance or restoring law 
and order during a riot or civil disturbance.” 
Under the latter amendment, Sec. 101 (c), 
protection of the law may be wanting when 
it is needed most.” Although neither the 
term “riot” nor the term “civil disturbance” 
is defined for the purposes of the chapter in 
question, it is clear that the Ervin Amend- 
ment would seriously decrease the number of 
people (‘“whoever, whether or not acting 
under color of law”) whose conduct would be 
regulated by the proposed legislation. 

The amendments to Sec. 241 and 242 of 
Title 18 concerning penalties are the same 
in the House and Senate versions. 

The pre-emption Section of the House ver- 
sion says that no state law is pre-empted un- 
less it is “inconsistent” with the Federal law, 
whereas the Senate version makes clear that 
there is no pre-emption whatsoever. Since it 
is unlikely that a State would seek to enforce 
a statute conflicting with the federal policy 
stated herein, it is probable that the different 
approaches would produce the same result. 

Finally, Sec. 245 (a) (1) of the Senate ver- 
sion states that no prosecution shall be un- 
dertaken unless the Attorney General certi- 
fies in advance that it is “In the public 
interest and necessary to secure substantial 
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justice.” The House version contains no such 


makes clear that the overt act which is re- 
quired may occur either during the travel 
or use of the interstate facility or after the 
travel or use of such facility, whereas the 
House version seemed to say that the overt 
act could occur only after the travel or use 
of the interstate facility. 

Sec. 2101 (b) of the Senate version pro- 
vides for a rule of evidence, It is senseless. 
The House version has no such provision. 

Sec. 2101(c) of the Senate version pro- 
vides that conviction or acquittal on the 
merits under the laws of any state shall be 
a bar to any federal prosecution “for the 
same act or acts.” What is the scope of the 
quoted phrase? The House version has no 
such provision. 

Sec. 2101 (d) of the Senate version requires 
that the Department of Justice quickly pros- 
ecute interstate rioters or report to Congress 
in writing. The House version has no such 
provision. 

Sec. 2101(e) of the Senate version insu- 
lates labor unions from the anti-riot provi- 
sions, so long as they are “pursuing the 
legitimate objectives of organized labor.” 
The House, in the Committee of the Whole, 
twice handily rejected (120-66 on a division, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 113, pt. 15, p. 
19418, and 110-76 on a division, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 173, pt. 15, p. 19423) 
similar exemptions for labor unions. 

Sec. 2101(f) of the Senate version is the 
anti-pre-emption section. It makes clear 
that the federal remedy is in addition to the 
state remedies. The House version says that 
the federal remedy does not pre-empt the 
state remedies unless they are“ 
ent.” Since it is unlikely that a State would 
seek to enforce a statute conflicting with 
the federal policy stated herein, it is prob- 
able that the different approaches would pro- 
duce the same result. 

Sec. 2102 of the Senate version defines the 
terms “riot” and “to incite a riot,” as does 
the House version, Both the House and the 
Senate versions make the mistake of apply- 
ing the “clear and present danger” doctrine 
to the definition of a riot, rather than the 
definition of ‘‘to incite a riot.” For the doc- 
trine sets down a rule by which freedom of 
speech is limited. See Schenck v. United 
States, 249 U.S. 47, 52 (1919). Thus Congress 
may limit “speech” where it presents a clear 
and present danger of a riot. The doctrine 
does not address itself to the issue of 
whether a riot, in order to be defined as a 
riot, must present a clear and present danger 
of harm to the community. 

The Senate definition of “riot” includes 
not only acts of violence, but also threats 
of acts of violence. The House version em- 
braced only the former, The Senate version, 
like the House version, of the definition of 
the term “to incite a riot” states that such 
term does not mean the mere advocacy of 
ideas or expression of belief. However, the 
Senate version makes clear that “expression 
of belief” does not involve “advocacy of any 
act or acts of violence or assertion of the 
rightness of, or the right to commit any 
such act or acts,” whereas the House version 
is silent on that particular aspect. 

These six titles were added to H.R. 2516 
in the Senate by Senator Ervin. They con- 
stitute the exact provisions of S. 1843, a bill 
which passed the Senate without debate on 
December 6, 1967 and is presently pending 
before the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. The bill has never before had 
the benefit of hearings in the House, al- 
though the Interior Committee has sched- 
uled hearings March 29, 1968, nor 
has such legislation been considered in any 
previous Congress. 

A comprehensive analysis of these six titles 
concerning the Rights of Indians is found 
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in Senate Report No. 841, 90th Congress, Ist 
Session (accompanying S. 1843). 
TITLE II—RIGHTS OF INDIANS 


This title creates a “bill of rights“ for 
Indians in relationship to their tribal gov- 
ernment similar to the guarantees of our 
Federal Constitution. It embodies portions 
of the First, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh 
and Fourteenth Amendments and Article 1, 
Sec. 3 of the Constitution and applies them 
to Indians who are not now so protected. 
Indian tribal courts, acting under Indian 
customs, presently are not subject to Con- 
stitutional sanctions. 

In addition to the specific portions of the 
Constitution made applicable to Indians, 
this title provides additionally that: (1) 
tribal courts may not impose criminal pen- 
alties in excess of $500 and six months im- 
prisonment, or both; (2) jurors may not be 
fewer than six; (3) assistance of counsel 
shall be at the accused’s own expense (pres- 
ent interpretations of Constitutional mini- 
mum requirements of the Sixth Amendment 
applicable to non-Indian citizens require 
lawyers to be appointed at no cost to the 
non-Indian accused, if he is indigent and 
the Criminal Justice Act of 1964 provides 
payment for such lawyers in the Federal 
Courts); (4) habeas corpus application for 
release from tribal detention shall be made 
in the Federal courts (under present Con- 
stitutional practice, non-Indian citizens, if 
imprisoned under state law, must first seek 
habeas corpus by exhausting available state 
court remedies before applying to Federal 
courts.) 


TITLE UI—MODEL CODE GOVERNING COURTS OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 
This title authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to draft for Congressional considera- 
tion a model code to govern the administra- 
tion of justice by Indian courts which would 
supplant the present code now reposing in 
Title 25 of the Code of Federal Regulations 
and which is more than thirty years old. 
Curiously, this title requires that such code 
shall assure that any accused shall have the 
“same rights, privileges and immunities” as 
non-Indian citizens have under the Constitu- 
tion. This blanket extension of protection 
under the Constitution seems to make the 
Partial enumeration of “rights” under title 
TZ unnecessary or confusing. 


TITLE IV—JURISDICTION OVER CRIMINAL AND 
CIVIL ACTIONS 

This title authorizes states not having 
jurisdiction over civil and criminal actions 
in Indian country within their boundaries 
to assume such jurisdiction only with the 
consent of the Indians (majority vote of adult 
Indians required). To accomplish that, title 
IV amends Public Law 83-280 (67 Stat. 588) 
which now permits States to assume such 
jurisdiction by legislative action and with- 
out Indian consent. 

Some States presently exercise jurisdiction 
over Indians by authority of their own legis- 
lative enaction (PL 83-280) and some by 
Federal mandate (18 USC 1162, 28 USC 1360). 

To implement the purposes of the bill—to 
govern Indians only with their consent— 
title IV repeals that part of PL 83-280 (Sec. 
7) which permits States to assume Indian 
jurisdiction without Indian consent, The 
bill does not amend, however, those provi- 
sions of Federal law that specifically require 
certain States to assume jurisdiction. Instead 
title IV allows those States, along with the 
others now exercising jurisdiction, to retro- 
cede such presently exercised jurisdiction 
back to the United States. Retrocession pre- 
sumably, would then permit those States to 
extend jurisdiction back to Indians only upon 
the Indians’ consent. But careful analysis 
of the bill and Senate report No. 841 reveals 
a contrary result. 

The Senate report says that title IV au- 
thority for States to assume Indian juris- 
diction—with Indian consent—extends only 
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to those States where no such jurisdiction 
“now exists.” Thus, States now exercising 
jurisdiction are not granted authority to 
extend such jurisdiction to Indians even in 
the event they should retrocede that juris- 
diction to the U.S. This anomalous situation 
occurs because retrocession necessarily would 
be a future event. The State retroceding 
jurisdiction would, at the time of retroces- 
sion, and only then, become a State “not 
having jurisdiction.” The bill, as explained 
by the Senate report gives authority only 
to States were no jurisdiction “now exists.“ 
Therefore, those retroceding States would not 
be authorized by this or any other provision 
to regain jurisdiction for subsequent exten- 
sion to Indians once it is given up. 

The apparent gap between the bill's pur- 
pose and effect is due to the interpretation 
given the authority grant language, namely 
to those States where no jurisdiction “now 
exists.” Although this interpretation frus- 
trates the purpose of the bill, it is supported 
by the general rule that Congress does not 
give its consent to acts that may occur in 
the future. That doctrine is best demon- 
trated in the analogous situation where Con- 
gressional consent to interstate compacts is 
required. In such cases, the consent given is 
for only those acts presently occurring and 
not for acts that may happen in the future. 


TITLE V—OFFENSES WITHIN INDIAN COUNTRY 


This title amends the “Major Crimes Act” 
(18 USC 1153) to include an additional of- 
fense of “assault resulting in serious bodily 
injury.” This offense, along with other serious 
crimes, will be prosecuted in Federal courts, 
since Indian courts may punish only up to 
$500 and six months, or both. Senator Ervin, 
who sponsored this amendment, thus sought 
to have serious assaults punished by more 
substantial penalties than imposed by Indian 
courts (Senate Report No. 841, p. 12.) But 
that may not be the result. Section 1153, to 
which this crime is added, provides no spe- 
cific penalty, but instead provides such pun- 
ishment as the offense would merit under 
other Federal jurisdiction. But the crime 
this amendment specifically defines does not 
appear in Title 18 U.S. Code. Therefore, no 
Federal penalty is provided. The Federal 
assault statute most nearly similar in defini- 
tion (18 USC 113d) provides no greater pen- 
alty than the Indian court may impose. It 
could be argued, however, that 18 USC 13 
would apply to effect the purpose of this 
amendment. 18 USC 13 provides that of- 
fenses occurring in Federal jurisdictions that 
are not defined by Federal statute are pun- 
ishable under applicable State law. How- 
ever, that application not only raises ques- 
tions of State jurisdiction over Indians which 
other parts of this bill would extend only 
with Indian consent, but it also raises ques- 
tions of whether similar State laws even exist 
or, if they do, whether they provide greater 
penalties. 

TITLE VI—EMPLOYMENT OF LEGAL COUNSEL 

This title provides that when approval 
of agreements between Indians and their 
legal counsel is required by the Secretary of 
the Interior or the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and takes longer than ninety days in 
forthcoming, such approval shall be deemed 
granted. 

TITLE VII—MATERIALS RELATING TO CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS OF INDIANS 

This title authorizes and directs the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to revise, compile and 
publish certain documents and materials 
relating to Indian rights, laws, treaties and 
other affairs. 

TITLE VIII—OPEN HOUSING 

This analysis will compare Title IV of the 
1966 Civil Rights bill, H.R. 14765, which 
passed the House on August 9, 1966, with 
Title VIII of H.R. 2516, as passed by the 
Senate on March 11, 1968. The analysis will 
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attempt primarily to note the differences 
in the two approaches. 

The House version was more narrow in 
its scope and more stringent in its enforce- 
ment. The House version sought to regulate 
only real estate brokers, their employees, 
salesmen and people “in the business” of 
building developing, selling, and so forth. 
The Senate version, rather than treat the 
commerce of building, selling, and renting 
houses, embraces every dwelling in the 
nation except for certain cases where the 
conduct of the owner qualifies for an exemp- 
tion from the law. 

The House version established strict 
enforcement procedures. It established a Fair 
Housing Board as a new government agency 
with broad powers, similar to that of the 
National Labor Relations Board. Thus, the 
complainant would seek the vindication of 
his fair-housing rights before the Board, 
rather than going to court, as he would under 
the Senate version. Under the House version, 
the Secretary of HUD served in an ancillary 
enforcement capacity, but his powers were 
limited to investigating, publishing reports 
and studies, and co-operating with other 
agencies in eliminating discriminatory hous- 
ing practices. 

Under the Senate version, the Secretary 
of HUD is authorized to educate, persuade 
and conciliate in order to eliminate discrimi- 
natory housing practices. But, if the Secre- 
tary of HUD is unsuccessful, the sole recourse 
under the Senate version is to the court, 
State or federal, and not any administrative 
agency, such as a Fair Housing Board. 

The two versions differ in more particular 
ways. Under the Senate version, the discrimi- 
natory basis is that of race, color, religion or 
national origin. The House version covered 
those four bases but also, at times referred to 
the factors of economic status and of chil- 
dren, both in their number and their age; as 
discriminatory bases upon which the bill was 
predicated. 

The House version forbade real estate bro- 
kers and the like to refuse to use their “best 
efforts” to consummate any sale or rental be- 
cause of race, color, etc., whereas the Senate 
version is silent. 

Moreover, the House version forbade bro- 
kers and the like from engaging in any prac- 
tice to restrict the availability of housing on 
the basis of race, color, etc., whereas the Sen- 
ate version is silent. 

The House version made clear that nothing 
in the Act would affect the right of the broker 
to his commission, whereas the Senate ver- 
sion is silent. On the question of the breadth 
of coverage, Sections 403(e) and 402 were at 
the heart of the House approach in that they 
emphasized the freedom of the typical home- 
owner in selling or renting. Sec. 403 said: 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall prohibit, 
or be construed to prohibit, a real estate 
broker, agent, or salesman from complying 
with the express written instructions of any 
person not in the business of building, de- 
veloping, selling, renting, or leasing dwellings, 
or otherwise not subject to the prohibitions 
of this section pursuant to subsection (b) or 
(e) hereof, with respect to the sale, rental, or 
lease of a dwelling owned by such person, if 
such instruction was not encouraged, solic- 
ited, or induced by such broker, agent, or 
salesman, or any employee or agent thereof,“ 

The last sentence of Sec. 402 reads: 

“But nothing contained in this bill shall 
be construed to prohibit or affect the right of 
any person, or his authorized agent, to rent 
or refuse to rent, a room or rooms in his 
home for any reason, or for no reason; or to 
change his tenants as often as he may de- 
sire.” 

Since the House version regulated only 
those in the business of selling, renting, or 
developing, those who were not in such busi- 
ness were implicitly exempt although they 
were not expressly exempt. The only ex- 
press exemption (the last sentence of section 
402, quoted above) applied to homeowners 
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renting rooms in the town “homes” (what- 
ever that means) even though they might 
otherwise be “deemed to be in the business” 
of renting under section 402(d). 

However, the Senate version covers all 
classes of dwellings in all transactions except 
three. They are as follows: 

A. A single-family “house” (whatever that 
means) sold or rented by an owner but only 
if the following four conditions are true: 

(1) he owns three or fewer single-family 
houses, 

(2) he sells no more than one non-resi- 
dence in any two year period, 

(3) he sells without the services of a 
broker or the like, and 

(4) he sells without any discriminating 
advertising. 

These conditions present some problems. 

The first condition is modified by an at- 
tribution clause resembling in purpose those 
found in the Internal Revenue Code. That 
is, the ownership of an item by one spouse 
or relative is attributed to the other spouse 
or relative lest some rule be circumvented. 
The attribution clause here is very loose in 
comparison to IRC attribution sections. 

The second condition is phrased in trouble- 
some language: “The exemption .. . shall 
apply only with respect to one such sale 
within any twenty-four month period.” What 
if two non-residences are sold in such time? 
Which sale gets the exemption? The first? 
Or is it the seller’s choice? 

The fourth condition requires that, “after 
notice,” there be no discriminatory adver- 
tising. What “notice”? By whom? there is 
no intimation in the entire Title of what is 
meant by “after notice.” 

However, it is clear that regardless of cir- 
cumstances, no one can “make... any no- 
tice, statement, or advertisement” that dis- 
criminates, section 804(c). That applies to all 
dwellings except religious and fraternal or- 
ganizations exempted by section 807. Thus 
the fourth condition, which is stated in more 
narrow terms (it requires less of the seller) 
apparently contradicts the broader require- 
ment of section 804(c) stated above. 

The fourth condition would seem to re- 
quire only the avoidance of written discrim- 
inatory advertising whereas section 804(c) 
would arguably require the avoidance of both 
written and spoken (a statement“ can be 
oral) “indications of preference.” 

So, does the fourth condition mean that 
less is required? Or is it simply a nullity? 

Furthermore, don’t these prohibitions vio- 
late “free speech” under the First Amend- 
ment? Does not a citizen haye the right to 
indicate his preference by the spoken or writ- 
ten word? Those questions are not easy to 
answer. 

B. Mrs. Murphy's boardinghouse. It ap- 
pears under section 803(b)(2), there is an 
exemption for “rooms or units in dwellings” 
holding no more than four families I“ ‘fam- 
ily’ includes a single individual’’—section 
802(c)] living independently of each other, 
if the owner resides therein. The exemption 
applies to both the sale and rental of rooms 
and units, not merely to rental as would be 
true if this were purely a Mrs. Murphy ex- 
emption. (Note in comparison that private 
clubs are exempt only for rental purposes 
under section 807.) Is it then possible for 
Mrs. Murphy to sell all her units (i.e., her 
house) to one buyer and still be exempt? 

If Mrs. Murphy is not exempt by section 
803(b)(2) in seling her dwelling, is she 
exempt under section 803(b)(1)? Is Mrs. 
Murphy’s house a “single-family” dwelling? 
From the use of language in Title VII, es- 

lly in sections 802(b), 802(c) and 803 
(b) (2), it would seem that a “single-family” 
house is one which is “occupied as, or de- 
signed or intended for occupancy as, a resi- 
dence by one“ family. 

Thus if Mrs. Murphy has a boarder or if 
her house is designed to hold both the 
Murphy family and others as well (i.e, it has 
an extra room), then her house is not exempt 
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for sale purposes under section 803(b) (1). 
Of course, there are many homes that fit 
that definition. If the definition is correct, 
then many dwellings considered exempt will 
not prove so. 

However, the sections delimiting the ex- 
exemptions are not so clear as they should be 
in view of their central importance. 

It is interesting to note that a four-apart- 
ment condominium would be exempt under 
section 803(b)(2) whereas a co-operative 
would not, because in the former, each fam- 
ily owns a unit, whereas in the latter each 
family owns an undivided quarter which 
may not be considered by a court to be a 
“room” or “unit.” The policy for making 
such a distinction is not clear. 

However, the House version contained a 
provision, section 403 (b), which was sub- 
stantially similar to section 803(b) (2). 

C. 1. A dwelling maintained by a religious 
group jor a non-commercial purpose, ex- 
empt as to both sale sale and rental. 

2. A dwelling maintained as a bona fide 
private club for a non-commercial purpose, 
exempt as to rental only so that preference 
can be given to members of such club. 

In the House version, section 403 (c) ex- 
empted the same two groups as to both the 
sale and rental to their own members. 

Section 805 of the Senate version forbids 
banks and similar institutions from discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race, color, etc. in the 
financing of housing. So did section 404 of 
the House version. 

Section 806 of the Senate version forbids 
discrimination in the provision of broker- 
age services. So did section 403 (a) (6) of the 
House version. 

As for the enforcement of the open hous- 
ing provision, it was noted earlier that the 
House version provided for an administra- 
tive remedy before the Fair Housing Board. 

In contrast, section 810 of the Senate ver- 
sion permits any aggrieved person to file a 
complaint with the Secretary of HUD within 
180 days after the alleged discriminatory 
housing practice occurred. Within thirty days 
after receiving a complaint, the 
must notify the aggrieved person whether he 
intends to resolve the complaint. The Secre- 
tary, if he intends to do so, then proceeds 
to correct the alleged discriminatory housing 
practice by informal methods of conciliation 
and persuasion. 

The functions of the Secretary are delegable 
within the Department. However, HUD has 
only six regional offices and one area office 
within the United States. The bill does not 
make clear how or where a complaint will 
be filed. However, section 808(c) does state 
that conciliation meetings shall be held in 
the locality where the alleged discrimination 
occurred. 

Under section 810(c), where there is a 
State or local fair-housing law applicable, 
the Secretary is required to notify the ap- 
propriate State or local agency of any com- 
plaint filed with him. If, within thirty days 
after such notice has been given to the ap- 
propriate State or local official, such official 
commences proceedings in the matter, then 
the Secretary must refrain from further ac- 
tion unless he certifies (why? to whom?) that 
such action is necessary. 

However, section 310(d) interrupts this 
conciliation process by permitting the ag- 
grieved person within thirty days after the 
filing ofa — * (that is, within the same 
period that the Secretary has to judge the 
substantiality of the complaint) to file an ac- 
tion in the appropriate U.S. district court 

the respondent named in the com- 
plaint—unless State or local law provides 
“substantially equivalent” relief, whereupon 
such relief must be sought. 

However, the Secretary may continue to 
seek voluntary compliance up until the be- 
ginning of the trial (as distinguished from 
the commencement of the law suit.) 

In the course of the investigation, the Sec- 
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retary is permitted to make whatever searches 
and seizures are necessary “provided, how- 
ever, that the Secretary first complies with ... 
the Fourth Amendment.” The Secretary may 
issue subpenas to compel production of such 
materials and may issue interrogatories and 
may administer oaths. Any person who is 
found in contempt of the Secretary by “will- 
fully” neglecting to attend and testify or to 
answer any lawful inquiry or to produce rec- 
ords shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

Thus, in summary, the Secretary's powers 
are limited to education, conciliation, and 
investigation. He apparently cannot enforce 
the title; only a court can. 

However, section 808(c) yields a contra- 
dictory implication. It empowers the Secre- 
tary to prescribe the “rights of appeal from 
the decisions of his hearing examiners.” That 
implies administrative enforcement of the 
prohibitions of the title. It might be the 
source of an unintended enlargement of ad- 
ministrative power. Caution would require 
its elimination. 

Section 812 states what is apparently an 
alternative to the conciliation-then-litiga- 
tion approach above stated: an aggrieved per- 
son within 180 days after the alleged discrim- 
inatory practice occurred, may, without 
complaining to HUD, file an action in the 
appropriate U.S. district court. At this point, 
two commands come into play: Section 812 
commands the court to wait to determine if 
the Secretary can achieve voluntary concilia- 
tion, while section 814 requires that the court 
“assign the case for hearing to the earliest 
practicable date and cause the case to be in 
every way expedited.” Note further that the 
command of section 814 to expedite applies 
only in the situation where the aggrieved 
party has not sought the assistance of the 
Secretary of HUD, but has instead filed a 
civil action without the prior aid of the 
Secretary. If the aggrieved party has first 
sought the assistance of the Secretary and 
then files an action within thirty days of his 
filing the complaint with the , then 
the civil action arises under section 810 (d), 
a section to which the expedition require - 
ment of section 814 does not apply. 

Section 812(a) also changes the law con- 
cerning the bona fide purchaser and the doc- 
trine of lis pendens. Under section 812(a), 
it appears that a person who purchases a 
house that is involved in a law suit is termed 
a bona fide purchaser if he does not actually 
know of the law suit, even though he has 
constructive knowledge that such a law sult 
was pending. 

Section 812(b) permits the court to ap- 
point an attorney for the plaintiff where jus- 
tice requires it. However, the court has that 
power only where the action is brought under 
section 812 and not where the action is 
brought under section 810 (that is, after the 
assistance of the Secretary has been sought.) 
Note that under section 812(c), the court 
may award up to $1,000 in punitive damages. 
The House version contained no such provi- 
sion. 

Both the Senate version, section 115, and 
the House version, section 407(a), stated that 
the provisions of the federal law do not pre- 
empt State and local open housing laws, but 
do pre-empt State and local laws which re- 
quired or permitted discriminatory housing 
practices. 

Section 817 of the Senate version estab- 
lishes a civil cause of action in tort for the 
interference by coercion or threats with any 
person in the enjoyment of his right to fair 
housing. Section 407 of the House version is 
comparable. 

Section 819 of the Senate bill is a separa- 
bility clause. The House version contained no 
such clause. However, whereas the 1966 House 
bill fell within the Congressional power over 
interstate commerce, the more far-reaching 
Senate bill probably does not and must look 
to section 5 of the Fourteenth Amendment as 
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its constitutional basis. Since section 1 of 
the Fourteenth Amendment focuses only on 
“State” action, it has long been doubted that 
Congress could reach private discriminatory 
action through legislation to “enforce” 
section 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment, See 
Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883). How- 
ever, six Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the case of United 
States v. Herbert Guest, 383 U.S. 745 (1966), 
stated in dictum that section 5 of the Four- 
teenth Amendment empowers Congress to 
enact laws which reach private discrimina- 
tion. 

The following is a list of the comparable 
sections in the House and the Senate ver- 
sions: 


House version, 1966 Senate version, 1968 


401 801 
403 (a) (1) 804(a) 
403 (a) (2) 804(b) 
403(a) (3) 804(c) 
403 (a) (5) 804 (d) 
403 (a) (6) 806 

403 (a) (8) 804 (e) 
403 (b) 803 (b) (2) 
408 (o) 807 

404 805 

405 817 
406(a) 812(a) 
406(b) 812(b) 
406(c) 812(c) 
407(a) 813 

410 815 


TITLE IX—-PREVENTION OF INTIMIDATION IN FAIR 
HOUSING CASES 


Title IX of the Senate version provides 
criminal sanctions in the fair-housing area, 
just as Title I provided criminal sanctions in 
the areas enumerated in that Title. The Sen- 
ate version apparently classifies the open- 
housing area as one of lesser federal interest 
and thus, as in Title I, requires racial moti- 
vation as an element of the crime in one sec- 
tion, but not in another. Compare section 
901(a) with section 901(b)(1). Since the 
treatment of open housing in Title EX is 
identical with Title I’s treatment of the areas 
of lesser federal interest, there is no readily 
apparent reason why Title IX could not have 
been incorporated into Title I. 

Title V, section 501(a)(5) of the 1966 bill, 
passed by the House, also provided criminal 
sanctions for the interference with any per- 
son because of his race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin while he is seeking to engage in 
the purchase, rental, or occupancy of any 
dwelling. 

Note that both of these protection provi- 
sions with criminal sanctions are broader in 
scope than the open-housing rights recog- 
nized for the civil-law purposes. In both ver- 
sions, the criminal sanctions apply with ref- 
erence to “any dwelling” without exception. 

Note also that because both versions pro- 
tect the right to occupy any dwelling, that 
they are both public-accommodation and 
open-housing provisions. 

TITLE X—CIVIL OBEDIENCE 

Three new Federal crimes punishable by 
$10,000 or five years, or both: 

1. Teaching or demonstrating the use of 
making of firearms or explosives or incendi- 
aries or techniques capable of causing in- 
jury, knowing or having reason to know such 
devices will be used unlawfully in a civil 
disorder adversely affecting commerce or the 
performance of a federally protected func- 
tion. 

2. Transporting or manufacturing for 
transportation in commerce a firearm or ex- 
plosive or incendiary knowing or having rea- 
son to know that such device will be used 
unlawfully in furthering a civil disorder. 

3. Commission of an act to obstruct a law 
enforcement officer or fireman lawfully en- 
gaged in performing his duties incident to 
and during a civil disorder which adversely 
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affects commerce or the performance of a 
federally protected function. 

Section 232 defines “civil disorder” as a 
“public disturbance involving acts of vio- 
lence by assemblages of three or more per- 
sons. This definition of civil disorder is 
different from the Title I definition of “riot” 
(pages 7-8 of this memo). Civil disturbances 
for gun control and fireman and policemen 
protection purposes require acts of violence 
(but not threats) by assemblages, whereas 
riots require acts of violence (or threats of 
violence) by only ome person as part of an 
assemblage. There seems no apparent reason 
for this confusing difference except that the 
“riot” amendment was offered by Senators 
Thurmond and Lausche and “civil disturb- 
ances” amendment was offered by Senator 
Long (D-La.). From the debate record, it 
appears that both sections were meant to 
treat with the same kind of “disturbance” 
or riot. 

Section 231(a)(1), listed as number 1 
under Title X above raises questions as to 
the scope of “teaching” and “demonstrating” 
either use of weapons or “techniques capable 
of causing injury ...” when coupled with 
criminal liability for those acts by “having 
reason to know” that such weapons or tech- 
niques will be used unlawfully in further- 
ance of a civil disorder. What does that pro- 
hibition include? Also, what is the meaning 
of the requirement that the disorder ad- 
versely affect commerce? Does scienter also 
include knowledge of the affect on commerce? 

The prohibition against transportation or 
manufacture for commerce of firearms and 
incendiaries, unlike the teaching and dem- 
onstrating prohibition, does not require 
that the disorder affect commerce. Does that 
difference make the disorder any more or 
less serious. Should teaching about firearms, 
incendiaries or “techniques” that cause in- 
jury become criminal only in disorders that 
affect commerce and should shipping fire- 
arms and incendiaries become criminal in 
disorders that do not affect commerce? 

The firearms sections differ substantially 
from the proposals now being considered in 
the House and Senate Judiclary Committees 
(Dodd, Celler, Hruska and Biester-Railsback 
bills) in that these Title X sections prohibit 
the demonstration and transfer and manu- 
facture of firearms and explosives with 
respect to their subsequent use. The bills in 
Judiciary Committees would simply regulate 
commerce of such devices and would not rely 
on subsequent use. Use of firearms and 
similar devices has been a matter for local 
control by states and political subdivisions. 

Law enforcement officials, lawfully per- 
forming their duties, are excluded from the 
prohibitions of Title X. 

Neither the 1966 nor the 1967 House-passed 
Civil Rights bills contained provisions af- 
fecting firearms. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, expediency may be 
the House decision today. I think it is 
wrong. We should not condone it. 

In 1957 one of the great liberal Sen- 
ators in the other body said in the con- 
sideration of equally important civil 
rights legislation then, and I quote: 

Oh, Mr. President, I say to the liberals, 
parliamentary expediency is not the road to 
travel. 


Those words by that individual in 1957 
are applicable to us today. If we take the 
path of expediency, we will live to regret 
it. I say to you in my best judgment we 
should follow the time-tested principles 
of parliamentary procedure, because 
they are primarily in the best interests 
of our minority groups, and also in the 
best interests of all our citizens. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado. 
(Mr. ASPINALL]. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, we cannot 
overestimate the seriousness of the ac- 
tion this House is being asked to take to- 
day. As most of my colleagues know, I 
have been speaking out frequently on the 
subject of law enforcement for several 
years now, most recently within the past 
few weeks. 

An examination of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp will clearly indicate that, unfor- 
tunately, my predictions of disaster have 
come true this past weekend. I have the 
feeling, however, that my voice is still 
not being heard when I repeat once again 
that we cannot make any progress in the 
field of civil rights when we are in a state 
of anarchy. And we will remain in that 
state just as long as we continue the pol- 
icy of nonsupport for our law-enforce- 
ment agencies, 

Mr. Speaker, if there is an underpriv- 
ileged, downtrodden minority in this 
country today—and this past weekend 
it is the police officers of the Nation. 
They were required to accept unspeak- 
able insults, flagrant injuries, were shot 
at, thrown at, spit at, cursed at—and 
then asked to accept it quietly and at 
the same time be held responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order. 

I say to my colleagues that this in- 
tolerable condition must be corrected 
first—now, before any other action is 
taken by this House. I, for one, will not 
be stampeded or threatened into precipi- 
tous legislative action that will in effect 
reward looters and arsonists. 

Mr. Speaker, we are sup 
sidering a civil rights bill. As I have said 
before, what we have been dealing with 
here has been neither civil, nor right. I 
say to the Members in this Chamber 
that before they vote today they should 
walk out that door and onto buses and 
ride through the destroyed areas and 
streets of our Nation’s Capital. I ask how 
many of the Members about to vote here 
have been through the ravaged region of 
this city? I ask how many have talked 
to the police officers and National 
Guardsmen and Federal troops who 
braved the war on Washington? And 
that is exactly what it has been—a war 
on Washington. 

Total and utter destruction of blocks 
of the city creating havoc and spreading 
fear through this city such as has never 
been done before. And now we are being 
asked to forge our usual calm, deliber- 
ative, legislative process, in an atmos- 
phere of fear to pass legislation that may 
well have beneficial effects, but how do 
we know until our proper committee has 
examined the contents of this legislation? 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today not in op- 
position to this bill in itself, I rise and 
speak with all of the earnestness of my 
heart. to speak for the police of this 
Nation. And I ask my fellow Members to 
consider that we are adding still another 
indignity to their already overwhelming 
ones by precipitous passing of a bill that 
will make it clear to them that their job 
cannot be done. 

Recently, I read a document of the 
District of Columbia National Guard en- 
titled: “Riot Control Training, FBI, 
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and Prevention and Control of Mobs 
and Riots,” dated April 3, 1967. This 
document contains the most incredibly 
inept, unbelievably poor and incompre- 
hensible instruction to the troops who 
have been defending our city in the past 
72 hours. I will take a few moments to 
cite some of the instructions contained 
therein but I point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
this document is a black mark indeed in 
our annals of protection of people and 
property. I submit that this House would 
better be considering an order for a full 
investigation of the origin of this docu- 
ment and if necessary an investigation of 
the National Guard and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

Consider some of these orders that 
were issued a year ago to the men facing 
the insurrection and civil rebellion of the 
past few days: “You will fire only when 
ordered to do so.” Thus, no provision for 
firing in self-defense. “When you fire, 
you will fire to disable, rather than to 
kill.” Note there is no distinction of 
category between a casual looter and out- 
right assault with a deadly weapon. And 
perhaps the most incredible order of 
them all: “You do not fire solely to pro- 
tect property.” It would seem that the 
traditional function of the Army and law 
enforcement agencies to protect life and 
property has been changed by some mys- 
terlous bureaucratic edict. Go out that 
door and go down to the ravaged area 
and see the results of that order. 

Talk to the police of the city and hear 
their stories of retreat under fire, be- 
cause they were ordered. Hear their 
stories of allowing looters to walk away 
unchallenged because they were ordered 
to. Hear their stories of failure to return 
fire from deadly snipers because those 
are what the orders said. To be exact, 
this document of which I speak says: 
“You simply don’t fire at looters. This 
goes back to the principle which says 
you will not fire solely to protect 
property.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is unbelievable in 
this day and age of civil disobedience. 
It is beyond my wildest imagination that 
within the past 72 hours the people of 
this Nation saw television and news- 
paper pictures of a tripod and machine- 
gun right outside these doors on the very 
steps of the Capitol Building and we still 
refuse to face the fundamental issue of 
this moment—the total restoration of 
law and order first—a job that cannot be 
done until our police are properly 
equipped and trained and paid to do their 
job. When it comes to the conduct of the 
war in Vietnam we do not stand around 
and second-guess General Westmore- 
land. We do not allow the Secretary of 
Defense to draw strategy maps in detail 
or issue instructions to the forward ob- 
server of a combat team. We assume that 
our military leaders have the capacity 
to make military decisions. If they do not 
then we remove them. But we allow, ap- 
parently, a civilian commissioner of po- 
lice—or someone—to tell the Police Chief 
here, and perhaps all over the country, 
how to conduct police business in detail. 

Mr. Speaker, this city, this Nation, has 
caused men in uniform to be out in the 
streets defending us and have left them 
totally defenseless. We have made a 
mockery out of law enforcement. We 
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have created an underprivileged, unde- 
fended, trampled-on minority and have 
put them into blue uniforms and sent 
them out on the streets to be shot at like 
dogs. Why, if any Member suggested such 
similar treatment for our Negro citizens, 
or Indians, or Mexican Americans, they 
would be hooted out of this Hall as a 
madman. And yet we not only tolerate 
such treatment for this miniscule minor- 
ity in blue, we are now being asked to 
further emasculate them by passage of 
legislation in an atmosphere of fear and 
to demonstrate to the entire Nation that 
we do not even have the guts ourselves 
that we demand of them. 

Mr. Speaker, let us put to rest once 
and for all that we are about to make a 
pro-Negro or an anti-Negro vote here 
today. In recent hours more than 92 per- 
cent of our Negro citizens responded to 
a great tragedy with calmness and dig- 
nity. They did not make a mockery of 
the mourning for Dr. King by dancing 
in the streets and laughing while they 
burned and looted. The violence and de- 
struction has been caused by less than 8 
percent of the black population and about 
5 percent of the white population who 
have joined the army of destruction 
flaunting the laws of this Nation. An 
overwhelming majority of all of our citi- 
zens, of whatever color, have remained 
calm, if frightened. But this small mi- 
nority of destroyers that we have per- 
mitted to run amuck have caused mil- 
lions of millions of dollars in damage and 
right now our Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is being asked to pick up the bill. 
Pick up the bill when our law-enforce- 
ment people are being ordered to stand 
by and watch destruction? I am truly 
saddened, and if I shake my head in 
wonderment it is because we still refuse 
to see what is right in front of us. 

Mr. Speaker, the police of this Nation 
must be given the tools to protect the 
vast majority of our citizens. They must 
know when we send them out into the 
streets that they are to deal with per- 
sons willfully doing vandalism and loot- 
ing and burning that they are to deal 
with them for what they are—criminals, 
insurrectionists, irresponsible, irrational 
people who must be restrained. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote against 
the previous question and do so without 
any reluctance. Until this House is will- 
ing to face and assume some of the re- 
sponsibility for the protection of the po- 
lice of this Nation and in turn permit 
them to protect our law-abiding citizens, 
then I shall continue to oppose legisla- 
tion in such an atmosphere of fear that 
will give aid and comfort to the enemies 
of the policeman on the beat. I propose 
to demonstrate as much courage as we 
have asked of them in recent hours. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
the House approval of the Senate amend- 
ments to H.R. 2516 and request that the 
matters in controversy in this legislation 
be sent to a conference committee of the 
two bodies. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a grave danger 
that by giving our approval to H.R. 2516, 
as it comes to us from the other body, 
we may, in fact, be destroying Indian 
treaty rights in the name of so-called 
civil rights—in trying to aid one minor- 
ity we are destroying rights of another 
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minority. I am sure there are none 
among us who desire this. 

H.R. 2516, which includes titles II, III, 
IV, V, VI, and VII, relate to Indian af- 
fairs, and the language of these six titles 
is identical to the language of S. 1843 
which has passed the other body and is 
now pending before the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The inclusion of these titles in the civil 
rights bill would thwart the orderly leg- 
islative process. They were adopted on 
the floor of the Senate without hearings 
by any committee of the 90th Congress. 
The explanation was that these titles are 
the same as S. 1843, which had been con- 
sidered and reported by the Judiciary 
Committee of the other body, and which 
had passed the other body on December 
7, 1967, during the closing days of the 
last session. S. 1843, however, had been 
reported by the committee of the other 
body without any public hearings in the 
90th Congress. Although predecessor 
bills had been the subjects of hearings 
in the 89th Congress, S. 1843 is a revised 
bill and it has not been the subject of 
any hearings either in the 89th Congress 
or the 90th Congress. 

S. 1843 is now pending before the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
Hearings on the bill have been sched- 
uled for sometime to be held by the Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs under the 
able leadership of the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. HALEY]. The first of these 
hearings were held on March 29, 1968. 
It would be a travesty on the legislative 
process to allow the substance of S. 1843 
to be included in the civil rights bill and 
enacted without any consideration by 
the committee that has jurisdiction. 

I do not want to be understood as 
raising a jurisdictional issue. I am not. 
I am raising a question of orderly legis- 
lative process. While this is not the time 
to discuss the merits or defects of titles 
II through VII of H.R. 2516, I have 
satisfied myself that they contain pro- 
visions that merit careful evaluation be- 
fore they are accepted by the Members 
of this House. The Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee has received from 
some Indian tribes expressions of alarm 
and requests for amendments. Those In- 
dian groups are entitled to be heard. 
Without in any way expressing an opin- 
ion regarding the merits of the objec- 
tions because I believe the formulation of 
an opinion would be premature, I can 
mention a few of them as illustrative: 

First. One provision of title II provides 
that in an Indian tribal court a defend- 
ant in a criminal case shall be entitled to 
the assistance of counsel. In an ordinary 
court of law this would, of course, be a 
highly desirable provision. A tribal court, 
however, is not an ordinary court. 
Neither the judges nor the prosecutors 
are attorneys. They function in a most 
informal manner. The fear expressed, 
which I believe should be evaluated, is 
that a defense lawyer in that kind of 
court would so confuse the lay judges 
with formalistic demands that the sys- 
tem might collapse. That fear may or 
may not be well founded. We should find 
out. 

Second. Another provision of title II 
fixes a maximum penalty that can be 
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imposed by a tribal court at $500 and 6 
months imprisonment. The split of juris- 
diction between tribal courts, State 
courts, and Federal courts is technical 
and confusing. Some tribes have in- 
dicated that the maximum penalty pro- 
vided by title II may be too low in some 
cases, and might result in serious of- 
fenders escaping reasonable punish- 
ment. 

Third. Trial by jury, although em- 
bedded in our common law, is foreign 
to the customs of many tribes. Before 
imposing this requirement in tribal 
courts, the probable results should be 
considered. 

Other provisions of these Indian titles 
are completely unrelated to civil liberties, 
and they do not belong in a civil rights 
bill. They relate entirely to sound Fed- 
eral administration of the Indian affairs 
program. For example, no question of 
civil rights is involved in the question of 
whether Indian laws should be collected 
and published by the Secretary of the 
Interior, whether a book entitled “Fed- 
eral Indian Law” should be updated and 
republished, or whether secretarial reg- 
ulations affecting Indians should be pub- 
lished separately from the publication in 
the Federal Register. 

One other provision needs to be noted. 
Title IV would substantially amend Pub- 
lic Law 280 of the 83d Congress by per- 
mitting States to assume partial juris- 
diction over an Indian reservation. The 
Department of Justice has expressed 
serious doubt about the wisdom of this 
action. 

Another change would require tribal 
consent before a State may assume any 
jurisdiction. Public Law 280 originated in 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, and it is our intention to consider 
these two changes when S. 1843 is sched- 
uled for hearing. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my personal feeling 
that too many Members of the Federal 
Congress, and too many of the political 
spokesmen of the major political parties 
of our country, are trying to solve the 
problems attendant to the civil rights of 
our people purely from a political, par- 
tisan, or personal ambitious viewpoint. 
As long as this procedure continues, we 
shall never solve such problems. Just the 
reverse will be true. We shall continue 
to magnify and intensify them. 

The strong feelings of pro-racism to- 
day and the fear among our 
people in their attitudes toward each 
other is no mere happenstance of the 
moment. I believe that it is a direct con- 
sequence of trying to go too far, too fast. 
Statutes, and statutes alone—no matter 
how nobly inspired—are not the sole, or 
even the main, answer to what is trou- 
bling us. We need, first of all, as a nation, 
to understand each other better—to come 
to know our ambitions, our goals, and 
our shortcomings—and, yes, above all, 
to know our possibilities and poten- 
tials, as a nation, of reaching worthwhile 
objectives. We talk and write too much 
of things which we are going to do, and 
then we actually do too little after we 
have run out of breath and paper. 

I am convinced that the great ma- 
jorities of all races in this Nation of ours 
wish to grow, to prosper, and to live to- 
gether. I am also convinced that they 
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wish to do this in an orderly, sane, and 
peaceful way. They do not want the shy- 
ster leader. They do not want the self- 
serving politician. They want the evolu- 
tionary leader, rather than the revolu- 
tionary one. They want leaders who are 
dedicated to the end goals of equal op- 
portunities and freedom for all. 

The great majorities of our people 
fully realize and understand how our 
festering sores of discrimination and in- 
equities have developed. They understand 
the seriousness of the malady that 
affects us. They understand also that a 
nation does not cure these illnesses or 
maladies overnight. In my opinion, the 
overwhelming numbers of our people, 
regardless of race and national origin, 
know when they are being preyed upon 
by their fellow man, regardless of who 
the self-acclaimed leaders may be. Ac- 
cordingly, let us be done with overnight 
cures, with hasty and ill-advised pana- 
ceas such as continued statutory ver- 
biage. Rather, let us proceed to furnish 
within our limitations, frankly admitting 
what those limitations may be, to all and 
all alike the blessings which this great 
Nation possesses, realizing that with the 
acceptance of those blessings or any part 
of them goes corresponding responsi- 
bilities. 

I repeat—this is not, and should not 
be, a partisan political controversy. I 
resent the implication which I sometimes 
find in the remarks of my colleagues. 

Personally, I resent a statement from 
my fellow public servants which is 
publicized by the news media as follows: 

Any one voting against open housing or 
any part of this legislation in this election 
year must take the responsibility. 


Rather, let us legislate from respect 
and understanding of each other than 
from the motivation of fear. I shall an- 
swer to my own conscience and to my 
constituents for my action, and not be- 
cause of fears or reprisals. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I most em- 
phatically believe that we should take a 
firm, united stand in opposition to the 
proposed rule to collectively adopt the 
Senate amendments. 

The procedure that is proposed makes 
a travesty of the whole legislative proc- 
ess. It is tantamount to the House abdi- 
cating its legislative prerogatives. It is 
tantamount to our delegating to the Sen- 
ate, by a rubber stamp process, our 
duties and responsibilities to the people 
we represent. 

It is not a question as to whether one 
is for or against open housing. Nor is 
it a question as to whether one is for or 
against gun control legislation, antiriot 
legislation, Indian rights, or any of the 
provisions which the Senate added to 
the civil rights bill we passed. 

Whatever our position on any of these 
questions raised by the Senate amend- 
ments, the House should at least have 
opportunity to explore in detail just what 
the Senate proposes in its amendments 
to the bill we passed and for which I 
voted. 

It is my understanding that the fire- 
arms section of the Senate amend- 
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ment differs substantially from the bills 
now before our Committee on Judiciary, 
and even differs from the proposals being 
considered by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee itself. 

By following the procedure now pro- 
posed, we would be denying members of 
our own Judiciary Committee oppor- 
tunity to pass upon the adequacy or in- 
adequacy of the firearms amendment 
to the civil rights bill. 

The Senate open housing version dif- 
fers in many and very material ways 
from the House version. There are dif- 
ferences not only as to scope, but also 
as to manner of enforcement. 

Open housing can mean many things. 
Open housing is a matter of very real 
concern and delicacy to the people we 
represent. And the manner of enforce- 
ment can be as important as the scope 
of the law. Surely, we recognize that 
property rights are involved in this issue. 

I have here a memorandum prepared 
by the minority staff of our Judiciary 
Committee analyzing the differences be- 
tween the House-passed bill and the Sen- 
ate-amended bill. It took 24 double- 
spaced, typewritten pages to outline the 
many and far-reaching differences be- 
tween the House version and the Sen- 
ate version of the civil rights bill. Yet we 
are called upon to accept the Senate ver- 
sion, yes or no, without a second thought, 
even without discussion and much less of 
any perfecting change. 

But as I said at the outset, the question 
before us is not so much a matter of 
substance. We do not know except by 
label what the substance is. 

The question before us is a matter of 
procedure. We owe it to ourselves, as well 
as to our constituents—we owe it to the 
House, as an equal arm with the Senate 
in the legislative process—we owe it to 
the orderly legislative processes—not to 
approve this extraordinary procedure. 

We have many times complained 
against the practice of the Senate, which 
has no rule of germaneness, of adding 
entirely new matter to House-passed 
bills. We have many times fought against 
the Senate ignoring the will of the House, 
and jockeying us into an impossible posi- 
tion. Even now some of our Members are 
complaining that we do not have as large 
a voice as we should in foreign affairs. 

To adopt this rule is to gag ourselves 
and to gag the people for whom all are 
supposed to speak. We of the minority 
have consistently railed against “rubber 
stamping procedure.” 

The rights of this House, which is more 
representative of the people than the 
Senate can possibly be, are at stake. And 
this is reason enough that the adoption 
of any rule to accept the Senate bill 
should be defeated. 

This measure should be sent to con- 
ference that the members of our commit- 
tee most familiar with the subject could 
have opportunity to examine in depth all 
that is involved. That is what we did with 
the tax bill last week. We rightfully 
refused to accept the many Senate 
amendments and sent the bill to con- 
ference. There is no reason whatever to 
assume that the conferees cannot come 
to an agreement. There is no basis for 
the assumption that the bill will die in 
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conference or that the conference report 
will not be adopted by the Senate. 

I certainly do not believe any Member 
of this House, particularly those on our 
side of the aisle, wishes to abdicate both 
his rights and his duties by voting for a 
rule that precludes the House from hay- 
ing any voice whatever in such a far- 
reaching matter and of such great con- 
sequence as this. 

Whatever our views of any of the Sen- 
ate amendments, there is no reason 
whatever why the House should abdi- 
cate. The issue here is one of procedure 
and nothing more. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2% minutes to the distinguished Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest statements for supporting 
the action to concur in the Senate 
amendments was made by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] when he 
said: 

I have come to this judgment because I 
believe that as a nation we must turn our 
face away from a course of segregation and 
separation. We must reaffirm this essential 
human right to justice and human dignity. 


That statement is based on truth and 
principle. It is based on the constitu- 
tional right of all persons to equal rights 
and opportunity and respect, and more 
so, it is based on the moral law. 

I am going to make brief reference 
to some of the contributions made by 
American Negroes during our constitu- 
tional history. 

How many of you know that in the 
American Revolution that 5,000 Negroes 
served under Gen. George Washington? 

May I refresh your memory by recall- 
ing that the first victim of the War for 
Independence in 1770 at the Boston 
Massacre was Crispus Attucks, a run- 
away slave. 

At Bunker Hill, Peter Salem became 
the hero of the battle of Bunker Hill, 
killing Major Pitcairn who was the com- 
1 of the British forces at Bunker 

In the War of 1812, American Negroes 
served and made up a large percentage of 
all our sailors and soldiers in the great 
victory on Lake Erie. 

They served in the Mexican war. 

In the Civil War, there were nearly 
a quarter of a million American Negro 
soldiers and sailors and they served in 
the Union forces. There were also Ne- 
groes in the Confederacy. 

In the Indian wars the American 
Negro served with great distinction. 

The Spanish-American War—they 
were there—they were at San Juan Hill 
and elsewhere. 

In World War I there were about 342,- 
000 Negro soldiers and in World War 
II there were 1,175,000 American Negroes 
who served. 

So we are talking about human dig- 
nity. We are talking about human rights. 
We are talking about the right of a per- 
son to be respected. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point a 
military history of the American Negro: 

1. The American Revolution: Crispus At- 
tucks, a runaway slave, was the first to fall 
in the Boston Massacre in 1770. Shot dead 
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while leading a mob protesting the presence 
of British troops, he was the first American 
to die in the cause of freedom. A Negro 
Minuteman, Prince Estabrook, was among 
the 70 who faced the British at Lexington 
on the first day of the Revolution, Another 
Negro, Peter Salem, became the hero of the 
battle of Bunker Hill, killing Major Pitcairn, 
whose Redcoats had fired on the patriots at 
Lexington. Another Negro soldier, Salem 
Poor, was cited by General George Washing- 
ton for his bravery at Bunker Hill. Negro 
regiments were raised in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. It is estimated that there were 
approximately 5,000 Negroes in the Conti- 
nental Army during the American Revolu- 
tion. Negro slaves who volunteered were given 
their freedom after three years of military 
service. 

2. The War of 1812: Negroes made up a 
large percentage of Oliver Hazard Perry’s 
sailors in the great victory on Lake Erie and 
a significant part of Andrew Jackson's sol- 
diers in the triumph over the British at New 
Orleans. 

3. Mexican War: A very small number 
served in the Mexican war. 

4. The Civil War: Nearly a quarter of a 
million Negro soldiers and sailors served in 
the Union forces during the Civil War. Forty 
thousand died and twenty won Congressional 
Medals of Honor. From the moment Ft. 
Sumter was fired upon, the Negroes made 
efforts to participate directly in the conflict. 
In many Northern cities during April and 
May of 1861, Negro leaders initiated move- 
ments to raise Negro volunteers for the Army. 
It was not until after the issuance of the 
Emancipation Proclamation in 1863, however, 
that the Federal Government became amen- 
able to the idea of enlisting free Northern 
Negroes as troops. In the meantime, General 
Butler had recruited a regiment of free 
Negroes in Louisiana in September 1862. This 
unit, the First Regiment of New Orleans na- 
tive guards represented the first Negro sol- 
diers mustered into the United States Army 
as a unit in the Civil War. Subsequent to 
the Emancipation Proclamation, the Secre- 
tary of War did authorize the enlistment of 
free Negro volunteers in the North. The first 
such Northern Negro regiment was recruited 
by Governor John A. Andrews of Massachu- 
setts as the 54th Massachusetts Regiment. 
Other Negro regiments were recruited in most 
of the Northern States, including Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, and New York. 

Negroes in the Confederacy: During the 
winter of 1864-1865, when it became impos- 
sible to keep the Confederate Army filled 
with white soldiers, the Confederacy finally 
enacted a Negro soldier bill which promised 
freedom to slaves after military service. This 
measure came so late that even though some 
Negro soldiers were enlisted, there is no evi- 
dence that any actually participated in any 
military campaigns. 

5. The Indian Wars: After the Civil War, 
the Goverment organized the 9th and 10th 
Cavalry and the 24th and 25th Infantry Regi- 
ments made up of Negroes. These outfits 
helped guard the Western frontier against 
Indian attacks during the 1870's and 1880's. 

6. Spanish-American War: These four reg- 
ular Army Regiments, together with six vol- 
unteer State regiments, and four additional 
regiments raised by the War Department, 
gained distinction during the Spanish- 
American War. Four Negro units of the regu- 
lar army served at San Juan Hill with the 
Rough Riders and at the battle of El Carney. 

7. World War I: About 342,000 Negro sol- 
diers served during World War I, approxi- 
mately 100,000 overseas. Two Infantry Divi- 
sions, the 92nd and the 93rd, fought in sev- 
eral important battles, especially the Cham- 
pagne and the Argonne sectors. The 369th 
Regiment of the 93rd Division was on the 
front line longer than any other American 
regiment. Privates Henry Johnson and Need- 
ham Roberts of this Regiment became heroes. 
Each won the French Croix de Guerre for 
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fighting off a good-sized German raiding par- 
ty in hand-to-hand combat. 

8. World War II: During World War II, 
1,175,000 Negroes served in the Armed Forces. 
Approximately 500,000 fought in most of the 
theatres of the war, from Pearl Harbor to the 
surrender of Germany and Japan. Dorrie 
Miller of the U.S.S. Arizona, won the Navy 
Cross for heroically manning a gun though 
he was only a mess attendant. Tt The 761st 
Tank Battalion saw distinguished service in 
the Battle of the Bulge; the 92nd Division 
received many citations and decorations for 
valor for its part in the African and Italian 
campaigns; the 49th Pursuit Squadron, ac- 
tivated as the first all-Negro air unit, served 
in the Mediterranean theatre. In the Pacific 
theatre, Negro troops of the 96th Engineer 
Regiment fought in New Guinea, and the 
93rd Division, a combat unit, served in the 
Solomons. 

9. Vietnam Conflict: During the years 1961- 
1966, Negroes accounted for 11 percent 
of the total fighting force in Vietnam, while 
the enlisted death rate for those years was 
18.6 percent. For the first eleven months of 
1966, Negroes accounted for about 11 percent 
of the enlisted personnel in Vietnam, and for 
17.8 percent of the combat deaths. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
11 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama briefly. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Mississip- 
pi [Mr. Cotmer] for yielding to me so 
that I might express my opposition to 
a Resolution 1100 and urge its de- 

eat. 

It will be recalled that when the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 was passed, it was said 
here on the floor of the House that the 
passage of that legislation would take 
the civil rights movement off the street. 

Today, however, the House is being 
asked to consider yet another civil rights 
bill in a National Capital that in recent 
days has been under a virtual state of 
siege by looters and burners. 

The House is being asked—if not in 
effect ordered and directed by extraordi- 
nary parliamentary procedures—to pass 
another civil rights bill while troops 
guard the Capital and patrol the streets 
protecting the Capitol Building itself. 

I submit that no legislation should be 
considered under such conditions in a 
free and democratic society. 

The spurious notion has been ad- 
vanced in recent days that somehow 
property rights are separable from, and 
not as important as, other rights under 
our system. But the fact is that the foun- 
dations of the American system rest on 
the concept of the individual’s right to 
hold property. The bill we are consider- 
ing today is one of the most serious in- 
fringements on that right ever to be put 
before an American Congress. This is not 
a civil rights bill. It is a totalitarian bill 
which would sacrifice individual free- 
doms on an altar of election-year expe- 
diency. 

I therefore ask that the House reject 
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this highhanded effort to stampede the 
U.S. Congress into enacting unwise legis- 
lation under conditions of siege. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, first, I 
would like to thank my colleague, the 
gentleman from Indiana, the author of 
this resolution, for graciously permitting 
me this time. I must confess that I feel 
a bit selfish in taking this much time 
when only a brief 60 minutes is permitted 
under the straitjacket in which we find 
ourselves here today to discuss one of 
the most momentous questions involving 
the rights, the privileges, and the liberties 
of our people. But we find ourselves in 
that situation because we will not per- 
mit ourselves to act as an equal, co- 
ordinate body of the Congress. 

There was a time, as envisioned by 
the Founding Fathers, when this body 
was set up to be the important body of 
Congress, fashioned after the House of 
Commons. But through a process of ero- 
sion, this body has permitted itself to 
become a second-rate body. We hear a 
great deal about second-class citizens. 
Are we not putting ourselves in the posi- 
tion of second-class legislators by accept- 
ing the Senate bill with all of these sub- 
stantial changes and amendments in 
toto under this rule? 

It might be well, in order to get the 
matter in its proper perspective, to briefly 
recite the history of the bill, even though 
others, including the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GERALD Forp], have made 
reference to it. Permit me to remind you 
that this bill started out last year in this 
House as an antiriot bill. You will prob- 
ably recall that, sometime around July, 
I arose in this House and notified the 
distinguished chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], that if his com- 
mittee did not proceed forthwith to take 
some action on one of a number of anti- 
riot bills that were languishing in his 
committee, my Rules Committee would 
exercise a rare power that it has of tak- 
ing a bill from a legislative committee 
and reporting it to the floor of the 
House. Immediately following this ac- 
tion the Committee on the Judiciary did 
report the so-called Cramer antiriot bill, 
but it reported it with what I regarded 
and still regard as an antidote for the 
riot bill, a so-called civil rights bill. I in- 
sisted at that time that the bills be re- 
ported separately. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee proceeded to do that. In due 
course both of these bills were passed 
and sent over to the other body in Au- 
gust of last year. After much considera- 
tion in the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
the two bills were reported as a package 
deal, but in a considerably modified 
form. 

Finally, after weeks of debate on the 
floor of the Senate, the bill now before 
us was passed and sent to the House. 
But, that is not all of the story. During 
that debate on the floor of the Senate, 
three entirely new and extraneous mat- 
ters were added—the so-called gun con- 
trol chapter, the so-called Indian rights 
chapter, and the most far-reaching so- 
called open housing chapter. None of 
these last-mentioned chapters have been 
considered by the appropriate commit- 
tees and upon the floor of the House 
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during this, the 90th Congress. As a 
matter of fact, the so-called gun control 
provision of the bill is so controversial 
that no committee of this House has 
been able to report a bill, although it 
has been considered by at least two com- 
mittees in the past several years. The 
Indian affairs provisions are now under- 
going hearings in the committee of the 
distinguished gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. ASPINALL], the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

Possibly the most controversial, the 
most dangerous, and undoubtedly the 
worst provision of this bill is the one 
written on the floor of the Senate, the so- 
called open housing provision. To my 
mind, this is the greatest assault that 
has yet been made upon the Constitution 
and the heritage of free men which has 
been handed down to us by the Founding 
Fathers. Even as late as 10 years ago if 
some bureaucrat or politician had sug- 
gested that the Federal Government 
could tell a citizen how and under what 
conditions he could dispose of his prop- 
erty, he would have been scoffed at. What 
has become of the slogan we have heard 
so many times only a few years ago 
about. “A man’s home is his castle.” The 
right of a citizen to acquire, enjoy, and 
dispose of his property is one of our most 
sacred heritages as free men in a demo- 
cratic Republic. 

If we pass this bill today, I ask you in 
all seriousness what the next step will be. 
Will it be to require the Federal Govern- 
ment to move members of one race, mi- 
nority or majority, into various sections 
of our communities to bring about a bal- 
ance and thus hasten full integration? 
If you think this is far fetched, then I 
need only remind you that when we 
passed the Federal aid to education bill, 
even though the Congress refused to 
write a provision into that bill requiring 
the bussing of students from one school 
to another in order to remove a racial im- 
balance, the fact remains that it is being 
done today in many cities of our land. Is 
it fantastic, in view of what the Congress 
and the courts have done in the past, to 
suggest that even another step to be 
taken would be to subsidize people of 
minority groups by payment of a certain 
percentage, if not all, of the purchase 
price of a home in order to further the 
forced integration of the races, regard- 
less of whether they wanted to or not? 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that the wheel 
that squeaks the loudest gets atten- 
tion, but remember that this proposed 
legislation affects not one section but all 
sections of our common country. And 
further realizing that a man’s family, 
his dog, and his home are his most cher- 
ished possessions, I doubt seriously that 
this proposed revolutionary legislation is 
as popular as some politicians think. I 
think this is another case of where the 
politicians have failed to properly evalu- 
ate the public mind. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield briefly to my 
friend, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi for yielding to me. At this point, 
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I think it is only proper that the gentle- 
man be applauded for his valiant effort 
to preserve orderly procedure in the con- 
sideration of this legislation. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi has been a con- 
sistent supporter of the concept that such 
broad-based legislation as we have before 
us should be thoroughly considered in 
committee before forced down the 
throats of the Members of this body. 

We have heard it said here today that 
the level of debate is in keeping with the 
traditions of the House. That contention 
is not impressive to me since I observe 
that the entire debate has been a discus- 
sion of parliamentary procedures and 
personal philosophies of individual 
Members. At no time have we heard any 
discussion of the language of the legis- 
lation or of the great legal and consti- 
tutional questions involved. 

The bill now before us has never been 
adequately studied by the membership of 
this House. We should defeat the resolu- 
tion now before us so that the bill might 
be sent to conference where attention 
can be given to many important issues 
which it raises. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to 
testify before the Committee on Rules 
on April 2, 1968. I make that testimony 
a part of my remarks at this point in 
the RECORD: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Bast L. WHITENER, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the Committee on Rules. I have not heard 
all of the statement of my distinguished 
chairman, Mr. Celler. I was privileged to hear 
the first day of his testimony. 

I note that in his statement on the first 
day of hearings he said that the Senate bill 
contained “many provisions not in the House 
bill.“ Of course, in this day and time, it is 
hard to pick out the understatement of the 
year, But that statement by Mr. Celler would 
be in the contest. 

I have here a study made by the Library 
of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, 
which is a comparison of the open housing 
provisions of H.R, 14765, as passed by the 
House in August 1966, and H.R. 2516 as 
passed in the Senate on March 11, 1968. 

A casual reference to that study will indi- 
cate that there is much in the so-called open 
housing provisions of H.R, 2516 which did 
not appear in the House bill which we had 
before us in the 89th Congress. 

In view of Mr. Young's question of a few 
moments ago to Chairman Celler, I think it 
might be significant to point out that in 
the bill passed in the 89th Congress which, 
as Mr. Latta has so well said, was a Congress 
composed of different personnel to a major 
degree, the House very specifically wrote into 
that bill, section 403(e). That section pro- 
vided: 

“Nothing herein is to be construed to pro- 
hibit a real estate broker, agent, or sales- 
man, or employee or agent of any real estate 
broker, agent, or salesman, from complying 
with the expressed written instructions of 
any person not in the business or not other- 
wise subject to the prohibition of subsection 
(b) or (e) with respect to the sale, rental, or 
lease of a dwelling owned by such person 
so long as the broker, agent, or salesman 
does not encourage, solicit, or induce the re- 
stricted instructions.” 

So it seems to me that the House, if we 
want to talk about what another Congress 
did, that the House in the 89th Congress met 
head on the problem which the gentleman 
from Texas—Mr. Young—and the gentleman 
from Florida—Mr,. Pepper—have pointed out 
here. 
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I certainly concur with the gentleman 
from Florida that one of the elementary 
principles that we lawyers have always ac- 
cepted was that a man could do through an 
agent what he could do himself, 

I think that the attack in this bill upon 
an almost immutable principle of the law of 
agency is not justified and that we in this 
body should not embark upon a program of 
establishing bad law and bad precedents just 
because someone thinks that the other body 
might act differently. 

Our responsibility to legislate wisely on 
any measure cannot be escaped by appre- 
hension as to what the other body will do. 

The first title of this bill, entitled “Inter- 
ference With Federally Protected Activities,” 
is a total misnomer. If we look at the lan- 
guage of the title, it provides that whoever, 
whether or not acting under color of law, 
does certain things is in violation of title I 
of this legislation, 

Some of those things are voting or qualify- 
ing to vote, qualifying or campaigning as a 
candidate for elective office or qualifying or 
acting as a poll watcher or any legally au- 
thorized election official in any primary, 
special or general election. 

So, really, what this is saying in this sub- 
section is that the Federal Government is 
now going to preempt the body of statutory 
law in every State in this Union which re- 
lates to this subject matter. 

It further inveighs against persons inter- 
fering with, whether under color of law or 
not, serying or attending upon any court 
in connection with possible service as a grand 
or petit juror in any court of the United 
States. 

I take it that that means any local court as 
well as any Federal Court. I certainly don’t 
recommend that we preempt the right of the 
States to control interference with serving as 
grand or petit jurors attending any court 
in connection with such service. 

It goes further. It says whether a person 
is acting under color of law or not, that he 
has committed a Federal offense if he inter- 
feres with anyone participating in, or en- 
joying any benefits, service, privilege, pro- 
gram or facility, or activity, provided or ad- 
ministered by any State or any subdivision 
thereof. 

You may say that this is not too impor- 
tant, but then you go on down to page 4 of 
the bill and it says that whether under color 
of law or not, if you interfere with anyone 
serving or attending upon any court of any 
State in connection with the possible serv- 
ice as a grand or petit juror, you are guilty 
of a Federal offense. Significantly, title I 
does not carry with it the usual nonpreemp- 
tion provision which we refer to around here 
as the H.R. 3 provision. 

So, it seems to me that in that title we 
may be getting ourselves into the doctrine of 
the Steve Nelson case and having our Federal 
courts say that no longer can a State pro- 
tect a juror or a potential voter, an 
election official, or these other categories that 
I have mentioned. 

I could talk at great length but you gen- 
tlemen have heard our contentions on this 
for many, Many years now. It seems to me 
that the constitutional law that we learned 
in the 1930’s in law school, that the 14th 
amendment applies to State action and not 
the action of a citizen who might be walking 
down the street doing something without 
sanction or color of authority from the State, 
is still good law. It should be adhered to. 

That being true, as I understand it, title 
I is alleged to be based upon the authority 
granted to the Congress by the 14th amend- 
ment. I don't see how the 14th amendment 
could be stretched to include the case of 
some criminal who might be charged with a 
crime in a local court, grabbing a prospec- 
tive juror in the collar as he starts up the 
courthouse steps. I can’t see that such con- 
duct by an individual brings the 14th amend- 
ment into play in such a way as to give the 
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Federal Government jurisdiction to punish 
the offender. 

There has been a great deal written by the 
courts on that. I won’t bore the committee 
with extensive references, except one com- 
ment made by Mr. Justice Douglas in Garner 
v. Louisiana, 368 U.S. 175. I use Justice Doug- 
las for reasons which I am sure everyone on 
the committee understands. He said: 

It is, of course, state action that is pro- 
hibited by the Fourteenth Amendment, not 
the actions of individuals. So far as the Four- 
teenth Amendment is concerned, individuals 
can be as prejudiced and intolerant as they 
like. They may as a consequence subject 
themselves to suit for assault, battery, or 
trespass, but those actions have no footing 
in the Federal Constitution. The line of for- 
bidden conduct marked by the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
is crossed only when a State makes prejudice 
or intolerance its policy and enforces it as 
held in the Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3. 

“Mr. Justice Bradley speaking for the 
Court, said: ‘Civil rights such as are guaran- 
teed by the Constitution against State ag- 
gression, cannot be impaired by the wrongful 
act of individuals, unsupported by State au- 
thority in the shape of laws, customs, or 
judicial or executive proceedings.“ 

That is what Justice Douglas said about 
the application of the 14th amendment to 
situations such as title I would relate to in 
part. Those particular parts being the ones 
that I have referred to. 

Mr. LATTA. The gentleman makes a very im- 
portant point, as far as the 14th amend- 
ment is concerned, in pointing out that it 
applies to State action rather than to in- 
dividual citizen action. I am wondering 
whether or not the Supreme Court had 
ruled on this question of open occupancy as 
far as the individual homeowner is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. WHITENER. My reference is to title I, 
not to open housing. 

I might give you another outstanding au- 
thority which I see here before me. In Peter- 
son v. The City of Greenville, 373 U.S. 244, 
a case decided in 1963, the Chief Justice had 
this to say, and I quote: 

“I cannot be disputed that under our de- 
cisions private conduct abridging individual 
rights does no violence to the equal protec- 
tion clause unless to some significant extent 
the State in any of its manifestations has 
been found to have become involved in it.” 

That is what Chief Justice Warren says 
about it. In the light of that, I am wondering 
how we as Members of the legislative body 
can contend that for some strange reasons 
that we should create exclusively a Federal 
offense if one interferes with, because of 
color, religion, or national origin, persons 
serving or attending upon any court in any 
State in connection with the possible serv- 
ice as a grand or petit juror. Nor do I see 
how we find authority to say that in a water 
district election in North Carolina or any 
other State, that if some individual walks in 
from the bar, the corner bar, and interfered 
with the right or the privilege of one to 
vote, or qualifying to vote, or if he walked in 
where I was making a campaign speech and 
said that I was a honky, that I ought to sit 
down, and that he is going to take some 
violent action. I just don’t believe that the 
14th amendment gives the Federal Congress 
the right to vest exclusive jurisdiction in the 
Federal courts of that type of offense. 

I won’t comment about the Indian titles 
because, frankly, I am not too familiar with 
those titles. My distinguished senior Senator 
from North Carolina is the father of these 
sections of the bill. While I am not disinter- 
ested in the Cherokee Indians, Lumbees, 
Croatans or the others that are in North 
Carolina, I have not had occasion to know 
about the problems which Senator Ervin 
seeks to eliminate by the Indian legislation. 

I do understand that some of the members 
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of the House committee which has jurisdic- 
tion over the Indian affairs, have expressed 
some dissatisfaction with this 1. on 
dealing with the Indian, and feel that it is a 
matter that should be studied by that com- 
mittee. 

The fair housing titles, you have heard a 
great deal about. I will not try to pose as an 
expert on them. But basically, I think it is 
offensive to all Americans to have anyone in- 
terfere with their right to own and dispose 
of property. I think this is offensive equally 
to persons of different color, religion, and na- 
tional origin. I don’t believe any of us would 
argue that there is any difference in our feel- 
ing about property we own. 

In my own community where we have not 
been as concerned, apparently, about where 
people live as they have been in some other 
areas, we recently had an occurrence which 
pointed out to me members of other races are 
proud of their property and feel that they 
should be protected in it. In the past few days 
the local housing authority has proposed to 
build some low-cost housing near a subdivi- 
sion which was developed immediately after 
World War II by some of our Negro friends. 
They built very attractive and expensive 
homes. They are now contending very strong- 
ly against the action of the housing au- 
thority to bring low-cost housing into their 
area where they have large investments. 

I don’t condemn or approve their attitude, 
but I merely point it out as a specific bit of 
evidence that people do like to protect their 
own property. 

In an area of the city in which I formerly 
lived my neighbors were members of the 
Negro race. A colored church was within a 
hundred yards of my house. For as long as I 
can remember, people of both races have 
lived in this neighborhood in harmony. It 
was not a slum neighborhood. They live there 
now without friction. 

But I dare say that if you went to my for- 
mer neighbor who was a member of another 
race up the street and told him that under a 
Federal law he had to sell his house to a 
member of my race, and he had a son who 
was willing to pay him just a little bit less or 
a good friend of his own race, that he would 
loudly proclaim that any such law as that 
was a foolish law. 

This I think is something that we must re- 
member. There are people other than white 
southerners and Negroes in this country. 
There are members of religious groups. I 
know when I went to Brooklyn in World War 
II where the Navy had sent me, I was amazed 
that the social life, residential decisions, and 
everything else in the community where I 
went revolved around a Methodist Church. 

When I wanted an apartment, living with 
fine fellow Methodists in their home, and we 
were looking for an apartment, they helped 
us find an apartment which they knew an- 
other Methodist was about to vacate. It was 
purely on the basis of my religious affiliation 
and in that time of great housing shortage 
we found the place to live. But under this 
bill, as I understand it, I cannot say if I put 
my house on the market, I cannot say to you, 
“Well, I will tell you one thing, I am not 
going to sell it to a Baptist, I am going to sell 
it to a Methodist because I think I owe it to 
my church to look after the Methodists.” 

If I were an Italian living in an Italian 
neighborhood, I couldn't say, and I couldn’t 
have my broker go out and say, “We don't 
want any Polish people here, we want to sell 
this place only to Italians.” 

So this bill is a little more than just black 
and white. I certainly would not be under- 
stood here as saying that I favor prejudicial 
conduct on the basis of race, color, or na- 
tional origin. But I do think that we are en- 
titled as individuals to discriminate, as the 
Supreme Court has said we are entitled to, as 
individuals we are entitled to have our preju- 
dices whether they be commended by the 
community or not. 

If you start applying Federal law to every 
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individual that you know that had prejudice 
about many, many different matters, the Fed- 
eral judiciary would be totally inadequate 
in number to undertake to handle the cases. 

The antiriot provision we are all familiar 
with, I would like to point out a rather 
interesting thing. I don’t know that Mr. Cel- 
ler has dealt with this, but you have a title 
X in this bill called Civil Obedience. You 
have another title, the title on riots. You 
will note that in the chapter 102 on page 9, 
it is in title I, I guess, it was rather interest- 
ing to me to note that in that title, that sec- 
tion on riots, the other body was very anx- 
ious to write into that title at the bottom of 
page 10, line 25, subsection (e), “nothing 
contained in this section shall be construed 
to make it unlawful for any person to travel 
in or use any facility interstate or foreign 
commerce for the purpose of pursuing the 
legitimate objectives of organized labor 
through orderly and lawful means.” 

A riot as the bill defines it is a public dis- 
turbance involving, one, an act or acts of 
violence by one or more persons, part of an 
assemblage of three or more persons, which 
act or acts shall constitute a clear and pres- 
ent danger of or shall result in damage or 
injury to the property of any other person 
or to the person of any other individual, or, 
two, a threat or threats of the commission 
of an act or acts of violence by one or more 
persons, part of assemblage of three or more 
persons having individually or collectively the 
ability of immediate execution of such threat, 
or threats, where the performance of the 
threatened act or acts of violence would con- 
stitute a clear and present danger or would 
result in damage or injury to the property of 
any other person or to the person of any 
other individual. 

This protective provision for labor organi- 
zations in connection with labor disputes is 
written into this provision with reference to 
riots. 

Now when you get to title X, and you tell 
with civil disorders which are disturbances 
of a lesser degree than a riot, you don’t find 
this provision. While I don't advocate civil 
disorders or any conduct that disturbs the 
public peace in connection with labor dis- 
putes or otherwise, I do think that it is 
rather significant that title X of the bill 
would be so restrictive upon people and 
might subject them to criminal penalty in 
some rather remarkable ways. 

What is a civil disorder, according to this 
bill? It means any public disturbance in- 
volving acts of violence by assemblages of 
three or more persons which causes an im- 
mediate danger of and results in the damage 
or injury to the property or person of any 
other individual. Three men walk out of a 
bar. One of them calls the other a name, a 
fighting name, and a fist fight ensues and 
personal injury results to one of these 
persons, 

As I view this definition, that is a civil 
disorder. Suppose that in connection with a 
labor dispute this same event occurred 
among three of the people who were in- 
volved in it or maybe two who were in- 
volved in the labor dispute and one who 
was not involved but was friendly to man- 
agement. 

If someone could show under title X that 
either one of these men the week before had 
gone downtown to one of these karate train- 
ing outfits and told them that a labor dis- 
pute was coming up next week and he 
didn’t know what may happen but he wasn't 
very well able to take care of himself, and 
he needed a little bit of karate training. I 
say that under this provision the man who 
ran that training school, who knew that this 
individual was about to become embroiled in 
a labor dispute and taught him—and 
line 14 of page 46—“a technique capable 
of causing injury or death to per- 
sons” could be imprisoned. The same thing 
could happen if someone had taught another 
person to use a firearm and had reason to 
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believe that this man was about to go into 
a labor dispute, because certainly the lan- 
guage on lines 18 through 21 where they use 
the words delay or obstruct, delay or ad- 
versely affect commerce, or the movement 
of any article or commodity in the com- 
merce, or the conduct of the performance of 
any federally protected function could very 
well be extended to include knowledge that a 
strike was going to impede the flow of com- 
merce. 

It is not only true of labor disputes but if 
some individual instructed another in the 
use of firearms or other devices, or a tech- 
nique capable of causing death or injury if he 
knew this individual was going to attend 
some meeting on a public highway. It might 
and very well could affect some of the very 
people that the first title of the bill seems 
to want to protect. It might do the opposite 
to them. That is, your civil rights workers 
who are going to an assembled group of 
more than three people. 

I think that this legislation should not be 
swallowed by the Congress without adequate 
consideration. 

I don't believe that sending it to confer- 
ence will necessarily accomplish the type of 
study that I would like to see. I would rather 
see the bill referred back to the Judiciary 
Committee where we could look over the 
legislation and come up with some changes. 

We have heard a lot about the history of 
civil rights legislation. In the 11 years that I 
have served on the Judiciary Committee, we 
have had numerous civil rights bills sent to 
us by the Justice Department. I can tell you, 
gentlemen, that I don’t remember one of 
them that was not almost completely rewrit- 
ten when the Judiciary Committee studied it. 

I remember many of these bills that have 
come out of the subcommittee, Subcommit- 
tee No. 5 of the Judiciary Committee, I be- 
lieve it is. In the full committee we have 
virtually rewritten them. I believe the gentle- 
man from California, Mr. Smith, served with 
us on the Judiciary Committee during the 
considerations of some of those. 

The committee refined and improved the 
legislation. I don’t believe that it is good leg- 
islative practice for us to approve the lan- 
guage of this so-called compromise that 
somebody wrote one night in the Senate Of- 
fice Building without subjecting it to the 
type of study that it should have. 

I remember one occasion, Mr. Pepper, when 
our subcommittee charged with the 
responsibility in civil rights legislation came 
out with a proposal, reported it to the full 
committee and then attorney general, the 
present Senator from New York, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, contacted the chairman and asked to 
be heard in executive session on that legis- 
lation. 

He said in effect to the committee that he 
just couldn’t conceive of us going as far as 
the subcommittee had gone in that legisla- 
tion, that it would create a police state, and 
he urged that we amend it. We did. 

So while there may be some hue and cry 
for legislation in this field—there will be 
more, I am sure, at a later date—I don’t be- 
lieve we should place on the statute books 
without adequate study legislation which all 
of us will regret in the future. 

Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Mr. Whitener, 
for your very splendid analysis of this bill as 
a member of the Judiciary Committee, and a 
man who enjoys the respect and confidence 
of his colleagues. 

Mr. Whitener, there are so many questions 
that arise here that I would really like to go 
into, But time will not permit. I am going to 
mention just one thing. 

When the bill was before the House in the 
previous Congress, the House on the floor 
deleted the provision applying to organized 
labor by a vote on the floor. The Senate has 
changed that and just reversed the situation. 
It has taken the labor union out. 

Mr. WHITENER. Out of title I? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WHITENER. They didn’t take them out 
of title X. 

The CHAIRMAN. They took them out of 
title I. 

Mr. Wurrener. Only where they are law- 
fully engaged. I really don’t find any argu- 
ment with that. I don’t see why you need to 
write that into the law just as I don’t see the 
necessity of one of the other provisions here, 
and I didn’t refer to it in my testimony. They 
said no law enforcement officer—shall be in- 
dicted for doing his duty in a lawful way. 
How silly can you get? 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well, but there was a 
change made there and, yet, your committee, 
and the House under the proposal here of 
sending this thing to the floor and concur- 
ring in the Senate amendment, would obviate 
any opportunity for even an amendment on 
that to reinstate the House version. 

The gentleman made, also, some reference 
to the burden that would be put upon the 
Federal courts. There has been a tendency all 
through the years, and especially for the past 
several years, to preempt the State laws and 
concentrate power in the Federal Govern- 
ment and in the Federal courts. 

If this is enacted into law as it is now 
written, you are going to have to have many 
additional Federal judges, more Federal po- 
lice power to enforce this, and at a time when 
we are talking about retrenching, economiz- 
ing, trying to stabilize the dollar. 

But many, many questions could be raised. 
We are going to have to go to the floor. 

The question here before this committee is 
whether we are going to adopt the version 
advocated by the advocates of this bill, take 
it as it is with no opportunity for amend- 
ment in a very limited discussion. Of course 
the discussion amounts to nothing if you 
can’t amend it. 

Mr. Wurrener, Certainly 1 hour discussing 
would not be adequate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Even if you had 6 hours, 
your discussion would be really worthless if 
you had no opportunity to amend it, So it 
gets down to the question of what this com- 
mittee is going to do. That is really the prob- 
lem that is before us, and the question to be 
resolved. 

Are we going to take it that way, or are we 
going to send it back to your committee, 
which you say you prefer and which I think 
would be the proper procedure? 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, if this bill 
went back to the Judiciary Committee, I can 
assure you that there are members of that 
committee who have a record of strong sup- 
port of civil rights legislation who would be 
offering key amendments to this language 
and who would be trying to improve it. 

The CHARMAN. Since there seems to be no 
willingness on the part of the advocates of 
this bill to send it back to the committee, 
then the least we could do would be to send it 
to conference, would it not? 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes, second to going back. 

The CHARMAN. For orderly procedure. 

Mr. WHITENER, I think in fairness—I am 
not trying to argue both sides of the case— 
but in fairness to those gentlemen, and I 
reiterate what I said before, that if this bill 
went back to the Judiciary Committee I 
would not be at all surprised to see our 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee and Mr. McCulloch and others 
offering key amendments to the bill. 

Their contention on the procedural step— 
and I think we ought to be fair with them— 
is their apprehension that if the bill goes 
back through the Senate through the con- 
ference route, that there will never be any- 
thing except a roadblock created. I don’t 
agree with them on that in the light, as Mr, 
Anderson pointed out, of the fact that the 
Senate voted cloture I believe twice in 2 
weeks, 

I think that bit of history gives more sup- 
port for the position that we take. This bill 
should go to the Judiciary Committee for 
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further study and in any event it should go 
to the conference committee. 

The CHARMAN. Very well. 

Are there any questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Whitener. 

Mr. WHITENER. I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to come here. I am sorry I had not pre- 
pared a formal statement. 


Mr. Speaker, I again commend the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COL- 
MER] for the effort that he is making to 
preserve the dignity of the House of 
Representatives. I am happy to join him 
in undertaking to defeat this undesirable 
legislation. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

Now, if I may get back to these few 
remaining minutes, I have about 3 min- 
utes. Think of that—3 brief minutes. And 
yet, under this gag rule that is 1,800 times 
more than the average Member of this 
House has to get up on this floor and 
even discuss this matter. 

Now let me just say this, and I hate to 
say this but I am going to say it, be- 
cause I have an unusual fault, I think, of 
saying what I think. 

I pleaded with the powers that be in 
this House. I humbled myself to try to get 
an opportunity for all the Members of 
this House to have a direct vote upon the 
question of whether the bill should be 
sent to conference. This was, as I 
thought, a reasonable request and purely 
a procedural matter. The Committee on 
Rules turned down the proposition by a 
vote of 8 to 7 that the rule be granted on 
the Madden resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 1100, and carry with it the right to 
also consider House Resolution 1118 on 
the floor which would send the bill to 
conference, That rule would not have 
delayed a single day the vote in the 
House. Whatever rule we passed would 
be considered here today on the floor. 

Well, what is wrong with that? 

The other day the other body put 
through a tax bill, a big tax bill, as an 
amendment which the President wanted, 
I understand, on our simple bill we 
passed in this House extending the ex- 
cise taxes. When it came back to the 
House was there any motion to take that 
up and agree to the Senate amendment 
and adopt it and let it become law? That 
is what we are asked to do here because 
of the emotionalism that prevails. 

Yes, I agree in this matter we are put 
in this straitjacket about voting. In the 
Rules Committee yesterday it was the 
best we could get, and Martin Luther 
King had nothing to do with that vote. 
But I also say, as one who has observed 
the workings of this House and who 
knows something about its personnel and 
membership, that on Thursday evening 
when I went home, in my humble judg- 
ment as well as that of many others, we 
had the votes to send the bill to confer- 
ence. 

But now the situation is changed. Here 
we are legislating in an atmosphere of 
hysteria, of threat, of arm twisting—an 
unsavory climate to legislate in. 

Your U.S. Capitol today is surrounded 
by marines and soldiers. I ask you to 
follow the orderly procedure, to main- 
tain the dignity of this House, to vote 
down the previous question and to send 
this bill to conference. 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself my remaining 30 seconds 
to refresh the minds of the Members 
that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MavvEN] will move the previous ques- 
tion. I will request a yea and nay vote. 
A “yea” vote for the previous question 
will send this bill to the White House. A 
“nay” vote, if carried, will vote down the 
previous question. I will offer an amend- 
ment to send the bill to conference if a 
“nay” vote prevails. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

All time has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 229, nays 195, not voting 9, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 95] 
YEAS—229 
Adams Ford, Meeds 
Addabbo William D. Meskill 
Albert Fraser chel 
Anderson, Ill. Frelinghuysen Miller, Calif. 
Andrews, Friedel Minish 
N. Dak. Fulton, Pa Mink 
Annunzio Fulton, Tenn. Mize 
Ashley Gall r Monagan 
Garmatz Moore 
Barrett Giaimo Moorhead 
Bates Gilbert Morgan 
Bell Gonzalez Morris, N. Mex. 
Betts Goodell Morse, Mass. 
Biester Gray Mosher 
Bingham Green, Oreg. Moss 
Blatnik Green, Pa, Murphy, Il. 
Boggs Griffiths Murphy, N.Y. 
Boland Grover Nedzi 
Bolling Gude Nelsen 
Brademas Halpern Nix 
Brasco Hamilton O'Hara, Ill 
Brooks Hanley O'Hara, Mich 
Broomfield Hanna O’Konski 
Brotzman Hansen, Wash. Olsen 
Brown, Calif. Harvey O'Neill, Mass. 
Brown, Mich. Hathaway Ottinger 
Brown,Ohio Hawkins Patten 
Burke, Mass. Hays Pelly 
Burton, Calif. Hechler, W. Va. Pepper 
Button Heckler, Mass. Perkins 
Byrne, Pa. Helstoski Philbin 
Cahill Hicks Pickle 
Carey Holifield Pike 
Celler Holland Pirnie 
Cleveland Horton Podell 
Cohelan Howard Price, 11 
Conable Irwin Quie 
Conte Jacobs Railsback 
Conyers Joelson Rees 
Corbett Johnson, Calif. Reid, N.Y. 
Corman Karth ‘el 
Cowger Kastenmeier Resnick 
Culver Kazen uss 
Cunningham Kee Rhodes, Pa. 
Daddario Keith Riegle 
Daniels Kelly Robison 
Dawson Kirwan Rodino 
Dellenback Kleppe Rogers, Colo. 
nt Kluczynski nan 
Diggs Kupferman Rooney, N.Y. 
Donohue Kyros Rooney, Pa. 
w Leggett Rosenthal 
Dulski Long, Md Rostenkowski 
Dwyer McCarthy 
Eckhardt McClory ybal 
Edwards, Calif. McCloskey Rumsfeld 
Ellberg McCulloch Ruppe 
Erlenborn McDade Ryan 
h McDonald, St Germain 
Eshleman Mich. St. Onge 
Evans, Colo. 1 Sandman 
Fallon Macdonald, Scheuer 
Farbstein Mass. Schneebeli 
Fascell MacG Schweiker 
Feighan Madden Schwengel 
Findley Maillard Shipley 
Flood Mathias, Md isk 
Foley Matsunaga Slack 
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Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Taft 
Tenzer 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 


Broyhill, N.C. 

Broyhill, Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke, Fla. 

Burleson 

Burton, Utah 
ish 


Bu 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 


Carter 

Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Collier 


Ashmore 
Fino 
Jones, Mo. 
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Thompson, N.J. Widnall 
Tie: 


rnan Wilson, 
Tunney Charles H. 
dall Wolff 
Ullman Wyatt 
Van Deerlin Wydler 
anik Yates 
Vigorito Young 
Waldie Zablocki 
Whalen Zwach 
NAYS—195 
Fountain Passman 
Fuqua Patman 
Galifianakis Pettis 
Gardner ff 
Gathings Pollock 
Gettys 
Gibbons Price, Tex. 
Goodling Pryor 
Griffin Pucinski 
Gross Purcell 
Gubser Quillen 
Gurney Randall 
Hagan Rarick 
Haley Reid, III. 
Hall Reinecke 
Halleck Rhodes, Ariz, 
Hammer- Rivers 
schmidt Roberts 
Hansen, Idaho Rogers, Fla. 
Hardy Roudebush 
Harrison Satterfield 
Harsha Saylor 
Hébert Schadeberg 
Henderson Scherle 
Herlong Scott 
Hosmer Selden 
Hull Shriver 
Hungate Sikes 
Hunt Skubitz 
Hutchinson Smith, Calif. 
Ichord Smith, Okla. 
Jarman Snyder 
Johnson, Pa. Springer 
Jonas Steed 
Jones, Ala Steiger, Ariz. 
Jones, N.C. Stephens 
Kornegay Stubblefield 
Kuykendall Stuckey 
Kyl Talcott 
Laird Taylor 
Landrum T 
Langen Ti Tex. 
Latta Thompson, Ga. 
Lennon Thomson, Wis. 
Lipscomb Tuck 
Lloyd Utt 
Long, La. Vander Jagt 
Lukens Waggonner 
McClure 
McMillan Wampler 
Machen Watkins 
Mahon Watson 
Marsh Watts 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. White 
Whitener 
Mayne ont 8 
Miller, 0 
s Wilitanss, Pa. 
Minshall Willis 
Montgomery Wilson, Bob 
Morton inn 
Myers Wright 
ler Wylie 
Nic: noe Wyman 
Zion 
NOT VOTING—9 
Karsten McEwen 
King, Calif, Poage 
King, N.Y. Roth 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. King of California for, with Mr. Ash- 


more against. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 250, nays 172, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 10, as follows: 
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Fulton, Pa. 
Pulton, Tenn. 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 


Tenn. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 


Aspinall 
Baring 


Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Blackburn 


1968 


[Roll No. 96] 
YEAS—250 


Gallagher 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
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Nelsen 
N 


Schweiker 


Vanik 


Dowdy Jones, N.C. Rogers, Fla. 
Downing Kluczynski Roudebush 
Duncan Kornegay Satterfield 
Edmondson Kuykendall Saylor 
Edwards, Ala. Kyl Schadeberg 
Edwards, La. Landrum Scherle 
Everett Latta Scott 
Evins, Tenn. Lennon Selden 
Fallon Lipscomb Shriver 
Fisher Long, La, Sikes 
Flynt McClure Skubitz 
Fountain McMillan Smith, Calif. 
Fuqua Machen Smith, Okla. 
Galifianakis Mahon Snyder 
Gardner Marsh Steed 
Garmatz Martin Steiger, Ariz. 
Gathings Mathias, Calif. Stephens 
Gettys Miller, Ohio Stubblefield 
Gibbons Mills Stuckey 
Goodling Minshall Talcott 
Gray Montgomery Taylor 
Griffin Morton Teague, Calif. 
Gross Myers Teague, Tex. 
Gubser Natcher Thompson, Ga. 
Gurney Nichols Tuck 
Hagan O'Neal, Ga. Utt 
Haley n Waggonner 
Hall Patman Walker 
Halleck Pettis Wampler 
Hammer- Pickle Watkins 

schmidt Poff Watson 
Hansen, Idaho Pool Watts 
Hardy Price, Tex ey 
Harrison Pryor White 
Harsha Pucinski Whitener 
Hébert Purcell Whitten 
Henderson Quillen Wiggins 
Hosmer Randall Williams, Pa. 
Hull Rarick illis 
Ichord Reid, II Wilson, Bob 
Jarman Reinecke Wylie 
Johnson, Pa Rhodes, Ariz. Zion 
Jonas Rivers 
Jones, Ala. Roberts 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 
Hungate 
NOT VOTING—10 

Ashmore Karsten Resnick 
Fino King, Calif. Roth 
Herlong King, N.Y. 
Jones, Mo. Poage 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. King of California for, with Mr, Ash- 
more against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Karsten with Mr. Roth, 

Mr. Dulski with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr, Herlong. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may be 
permitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks on House Resolution 1100 and to 
include therewith extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TODAY 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
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I take this time to inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma the program for 
the remainder of today. 

Is it the intention that we take up the 
excise tax extension proposal and the 
maritime authorization bill? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. If the Chair will recognize me at 
this time, I will offer a concurrent resolu- 
tion for the adjournment. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 
FROM APRIL 11, 1968, TO APRIL 22, 
1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 761) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. Res. 761 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Thursday, April 11, 1968, 
it stand adjourned until Monday, April 22, 
1968. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CLERK TO 
RECEIVE MESSAGES FROM THE 
SENATE AND THE SPEAKER TO 
SIGN ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstanding 
the adjournment of the House from April 
11 to April 22, 1968, the Clerk be author- 
ized to receive messages from the Senate 
and that the Speaker be authorized to 
sign any enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions duly passed by the two Houses and 
found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVILEGE OF EXTENDING AND RE- 
VISING REMARKS IN THE CON- 
GRESSONAL RECORD NOTWITH- 
STANDING THE ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL APRIL 22, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstanding 
the adjournment of the House until 
April 22, 1968, all Members of the House 
shall have the privilege to extend and 
revise their own remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on more than one subject, 
if they so desire, and may also include 
therein such short quotations as may be 
necessary to explain or complete such 
extension of remarks; but this order 
shall not apply to any subject matter 
which may have occurred or to any 
speech delivered subsequent to the said 
adjournment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the distinguished majority leader 
indicate if it is true that once we finish 
the legislative schedule that he has in- 
dicated previously for today, although 
we would meet tomorrow, there will be 
no legislation on Thursday? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the gen- 
tleman, if we finish the matter which the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means intends to bring 
before the House and the maritime au- 
thorization bill, we will have finished 
our legislative program for the week. 

Tomorrow is Pan American Day and, 
of course, we will announce the program 
for the week after the recess. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. But there will 
be no unanimous-consent requests for 
the consideration of legislation? 

Mr. ALBERT. There is no legislative 
program scheduled for tomorrow. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman. 


TEMPORARY EXTENSION OF EXCISE 
TAX RATES ON AUTOMOBILES 
AND COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Joint Resolution 1223 and ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

HJ. Res. 1223 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the following provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 are each amended by 
striking out “March 31, 1968” and inserting 
in lieu thereof April 30, 1968,”, and by strik- 
ing out “April 1, 1968” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “May 1, 1968,”: 

(1) Section 4061(a) (2) 
on passenger automobiles) ; 

(2) Section 6412(a)(1) (relating to floor 
stocks refunds on passenger automobiles) ; 
and 

(3) Subsections (a) (2) and (c) of section 
4251 (relating to tax on certain communica- 
tions services). 

Subsection (c) of such section 4251 is amend- 
ed by striking out “February 1, 1968” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “March 1, 1968,”, 
and by striking out “January 31, 1968” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “February 29, 1968,”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 

(a) shall take effect as of March 31, 1968. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, this resolu- 
tion continues the 7-percent rate of the 
manufacturers excise tax on automo- 
biles and the 10-percent rate of the tax 
on telephone service from April 1 of 


(relating to tax 
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this year to May 1. The conference com- 
mittee which is presently meeting to 
resolve the differences between the 
House and Senate versions of the Tax 
Adjustment Act of 1968, realizes it can- 
not develop a conference report before 
Easter and feels this action should be 
taken. 

The conferees have met a number of 
times and have made progress. Never- 
theless, we are far from the end of our 
work and it appears unlikely that we 
can complete action before the Easter 
recess begins. 

The series of amendments which the 
Senate added to the House version of 
the bill raised a number of major is- 
sues. These issues require careful con- 
sideration which necessarily prolongs 
the length of the conference. 

The necessary length of the conference 
presents a problem, however, in connec- 
tion with the excise taxes on automo- 
biles and telephone service. The 7- and 
10-percent rates of these excise taxes ex- 
pired on April 1. At the suggestion of the 
Treasury, the manufacturers involved 
have continued to collect the excises at 
these rates. The Treasury issued this sug- 
gestion on the strength of the fact that 
both the House and Senate have ap- 
proved legislation to continue these rates 
in effect from April 1 to the end of 1969. 
In fact this matter is not even in confer- 
ence. The Treasury instruction is a tem- 
porary expedient, however, and legisla- 
tive action is needed to clear up any un- 
certainty in the minds of the public. That 
is the purpose of this resolution. 

Let me emphasize that the resolution 
deals with a provision of the bill which 
has been approved in identical form by 
both Houses of Congress. It is, therefore, 
clear that when this bill is enacted, the 
7- and 10-percent rates will be imposed 
from April 1 until the end of the next 
calendar year. 

Approval of this resolution will make 
it plain that the excise tax rates will not 
fall between April 1 and the date of en- 
actment of the bill. It will also indicate 
that there will be no basis for claiming 
floor stock refunds with respect to items 
in inventories on April 1. 

The 1-month extension of the excise 
tax rates provided by the resolution gives 
the conference committee additional time 
to arrive at a rational, reasoned answer 
to the many fundamental issues raised by 
the Senate amendments. In view of the 
complexity of these issues, the additional 
time provided is not excessive. 

I urge the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, are there further requests 
for debate? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, rather than take time, I just join the 
gentleman and also advise that I joined 
him in the introduction of the resolution. 
I think it is desirable and important that 
we do provide this 30-day extension. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
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the engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

= motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MARITIME AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, and on 
behalf of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. DELANEY], I call up House Resolu- 
tion 1122 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1122 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 15189) 
to authorize appropriations for certain mari- 
time programs of the Department of Com- 
merce, After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed two hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-min- 
ute rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and any Member may demand a sep- 
arate vote in the House on any amendment 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute printed in the bill. The 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion ex- 
cept one motion to recommit with or without 
instructions. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER] is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the able gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. QUILLEN], pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1122 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
15189 to authorize appropriations for 
certain maritime programs of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

H.R. 15189, as amended, would author- 
ize appropriations for the use of the De- 
partment of Commerce for fiscal year 
1969, as follows: 

First, acquisition, construction, or re- 
construction of vessels and construction- 
differential subsidy and cost of national 
defense features incident to the con- 
struction, reconstruction, or recondi- 
tioning of ships—$237,470,000; 

Second, payment of obligations in- 
curred for operating-differential sub- 
sidy, $206,000,000; 

Third, expenses necessary for research 
and development activities, $11,000,000; 

Fourth, reserve fleet expenses, $5,- 
279,000 ; 

Fifth, maritime training at the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy at Kings Point, 
N.Y., $5,177,000; and 
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Sixth, financial assistance to State 
marine schools, $2,035,000. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very meritorious 
measure the rule would permit the 
House to consider, vital to the strength 
and perpetuation and building up of our 
important merchant marine. Therefore, 
I hope House Resolution 1122 will be 
adopted by the House, in order that H.R. 
15189 may be considered. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] has stated, the 
purpose of the bill is to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal 1969 for the maritime 
programs of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

This is the first such authorization bill 
since Public Law 90-81 was passed. It 
provides that the maritime programs are 
to be specifically authorized rather than, 
as before, being lumped in with Com- 
merce authorizations. 

The bill as introduced and recom- 
mended by the administration called for 
authorizations totaling $344,856,000. The 
reported bill contains an increase of 
$122,105,000, bringing the total to $466,- 
961,000. The increase is almost totally al- 
located for ship construction. 

The committee believed the increase 
was necessary to permit the Maritime 
Administration to contract for the con- 
struction of some 27 new ships as com- 
pared with the 10 provided in the ad- 
ministration’s request. 

The committee notes that unobligated 
funds totaling $103,300,000 remains from 
fiscal 1968. It recommends that these 
funds be made available for ship con- 
struction as suggested above. Twenty- 
seven ships ranging from general cargo 
ships and container carriers to dry bulk 
carriers, the exact number of each to be 
determined according to needs. 

The committee notes that even if all 
unobligated funds are used and the full 
increase is approved and used, our mer- 
chant fleet will still not begin to ap- 
proach our needs. It notes that 5 years 
from now, if our present construction 
rate is maintained, we will have only 244 
merchant ships less than 25 years old 
compared to today’s total of 663. 

The various agencies support the bill 
as introduced. There are no minority 
views. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, but I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15189) to authorize ap- 
propriations for certain maritime pro- 
grams of the Department of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 15189, with 
Mr. GILBERT in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Gar- 
MATZ] will be recognized for 1 hour and 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MAILLIARD] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Garmarz]. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself as much time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill 
is to authorize appropriations for certain 
maritime programs of the Department of 
Commerce. To put it in more familiar 
terms, this bill would authorize for fiscal 
year 1969 appropriations for the princi- 
pal activities of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration in carrying out our national 
maritime policies. 

You will recall that on September 5, 
1967, the bill numbered H.R. 158, which 
would require authorization of funds for 
certain programs of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration in the Department of Com- 
merce to precede the making of appro- 
priations therefor was signed by the 
President and became Public Law 90-81. 

That bill required that after Decem- 
ber 31, 1967, only such sums as the Con- 
gress might specifically authorize by law 
might be appropriated for several speci- 
fied purposes—including such matters 
as vessel construction, vessel operations, 
reserve fleet expenses, research and de- 
velopment, maritime training at the 
Merchant Marine Academy and the State 
marine schools, and the vessel operations 
revolving fund. 

The bill before you today is our first 
exercise of authority under Public Law 
90-81. It was introduced in response to 
Executive Communication No. 1434, 
dated January 31, 1968, from the Acting 
Secretary of Commerce, recommending 
legislation to authorize appropriations 
without fiscal year limitation for mari- 
time programs for the fiscal year 1969. 

This bill, as introduced, would au- 
thorize funds for fiscal year 1969 for all 
purposes required under Public Law 
90-81 except the vessel operations re- 
volving fund. No authorization in the 
latter case was either sought by the De- 
partment of Commerce or added by your 
committee because activities under the 
fund are being reimbursed by the Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service with re- 
spect to the operation of general agency 
ships and are, therefore, not subject to 
the Department of Commerce appropri- 
ation bill. 

The bill as introduced would have 
authorized a total of $344,856,000 for 
the several categories of activity. 

Nine days of hearings were held by 
our committee, between February 27 
and March 27, during which time testi- 
mony was heard from representatives 
of the Secretary of Commerce, the Fed- 
eral Maritime Administration, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and all major seg- 
ments of the maritime industry. 
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The bill, as reported, recommends an 
authorized total of $466,961,000. This is 
a total recommended increase of $122,- 
105,000. More than the budget request. 

Our committee approves and recom- 
mends authorization of the sums con- 
tained in the budget request for the fol- 


lowing items: 

First, operating-differential subsidy— 
$206,000,000. 

Second, reserve fleet expenses— 
$5,279,000. 


Third, maritime training at the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy at Kings Points, 
N.Y.—$5,177,000. 

However, increases are recommend- 
ed on the other items. 

On the vital subject of ship construc- 
tion and related matters, the commit- 
tee recommends an increase in the au- 
thorized total from $119,800,000 to $237,- 
470,000. 

This is $107,670,000 more than budg- 
et requested. 

And $150,675,000 less than the Mari- 
time Administration requested. 

This amount—together with the use 
of $103,300,000 heretofore appropriated, 
but carried over from 1968—would en- 
able the Maritime Administration to en- 
ter into contracts in 1969 for about 27 
new modern ships—as contrasted to the 
10 ships contemplated by the budget re- 
quest. 

It would include ships originally 
planned to be contracted for in fiscal 
1968. 

In addition, it would allow the conver- 
sion and upgrading of as many as 30 ex- 
isting ships—which would thereby be 
made more productive. 

While this item is substantially more 
than the budget request, it is substan- 
tially less—$150,675,000—than the Mari- 
time Administration recommendation to 
the Department of Commerce for fiscal 
1969. 

The committee also recommends an 
authorization for research and develop- 
ment which would exceed the budget re- 
quest by $4,300,000—to a total of 
$11,000,000. 

This is the amount originally requested 
by the Maritime Administration. 

It is an exceedingly modest amount, 
especially in the light of ultimate cost 
savings which can accrue to the Govern- 
ment’s benefit by reduction of the level 
of Government subsidy through in- 
creased efficiency of ship operations. 

Finally, the committee increased the 
item of financial assistance to State ma- 
rine schools—from $1,900,000 to $2,035,- 
000—which was the amount originally 
proposed by the Maritime Administra- 
tion and approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

We understand that the reduction in 
this case was based on a belief that the 
probable attrition rates in the State 
schools would not make the originally 
requested amount necessary. 

Present needs for qualified officers in 
the current situation are very great. 

Graduates of the service schools are 
heavily employed—and it is our belief 
that the Maritime Administration is in 
the better position to evaluate the prob- 
able requirements, 

Our committee is fully cognizant and 
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sensitive to the present overall fiscal 
pressures which are requiring con- 
straints on wide areas of Federal activi- 
ties and programs. 

The unanimous action taken on this 
bill was with complete awareness of 
these constraints. 

However, when it is appreciated that 
within the next 5 years the privately 
owned, U.S.-flag, dry cargo fleet will fall 
from a present level of 663 ships of less 
than 25 years of age, to only 244, the 
probiem is placed in a most disturbing 
perspective. 

The national security and the national 
economy demand that this precipitously 
dangerous declining trend be reversed. 

The neglect of the merchant marine 
in recent years has brought about this 
condition—a condition which finds us 
some 90 to 100 major ships behind in the 
replacement of the subsidized dry cargo 
fleet. 

And there are no replacement pros- 
pects at the moment for the presently 
nonsubsidized liner fleet or the bulk car- 
rier fleet. 

This neglect has brought us to the 
condition of where we are capable of 
carrying only about 7 percent of our 
total waterborne foreign commerce. 

We simply cannot afford to continue 
at the present rate of new construction. 

As I stated, this bill was reported 
unanimously by the committee—and on 
the basis of the record of the hearings— 
is conservative in the light of our known 
needs, requirements of operators, and 
capability of the American shipyards. 

I strongly urge favorable action on 
this legislation. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, under my unanimous- 
consent request, I have a statement that 
I will put in the Recorp, but our dis- 
tinguished chairman [Mr. Garmatz] has 
stated the fact situation in this bill, and 
stated the supporting reasons for our 
bringing in a bill even under these cir- 
cumstances where our recommendation 
is substantially above the budget request. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my 
wholehearted support for the passage of 
the bill, H.R. 15189, with the amendment 
made by our Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

This bill represents a milestone in con- 
tinuing congressional efforts to revital- 
ize the American maritime industry. For 
the first time, your Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine has exercised jurisdiction 
over the authorization of appropriations 
for certain maritime programs pursuant 
to Public Law 90-81 approved on Sep- 
tember 5, 1967. 

H.R. 15189 with the committee amend- 
ment is the product of several weeks 
of extensive hearings and executive de- 
liberation. All interested parties—both 
Government and private industry—were 
afforded every opportunity to present 
their respective views on the President's 
proposen maritime budget for fiscal year 

While fully cognizant of the current 
fiscal restraints under which we now 
eg your Committee on Merchant Ma- 

rine unanimously agreed that the mount- 
ing needs of our maritime industry dic- 
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tated increases in certain programs, and 
accordingly amended the legislation sub- 
mitted by Executive Communication No. 
1434. The committee amendment in- 
creases the administration’s request for 
the several maritime programs by slight- 
ly more than $122 million in the follow- 
ing manner: 

First. Ship  construction-differential 
subsidy and related activities has been 
increased by $117,670,000, that is, from 
$119,800,000 to $237,470,000; 

Second. Maritime research and devel- 
opment has been increased by $4.3 mil- 
lion, that is, from $6.7 million to $11 
million; and 

Third. Financial assistance to State 
marine schools has been increased by 
$135,000, that is, from $1,900,000 to 
$2,035,000. 

By far the most important increase 
made by the committee amendment was 
the increase in the amount authorized 
to be appropriated for new merchant ship 
construction. At first blush, this increase 
may appear to be substantial. However, 
the demonstrated needs of the industry 
refute this initial reaction and render the 
increase both realistic and wholly 
justifiable. 

Several years of cumulative neglect 
combined with executive deferral of the 
expenditure of funds appropriated by the 
Congress for new merchant ship con- 
struction have resulted in extraordinary 
vessel replacement needs. This situation 
has been further aggravated by the de- 
bilitating effect upon investor confidence 
in the industry resulting from the failure 
of the President to submit the “new” 
maritime policy which he promised more 
than 3 years ago in his state of the Union 
message of January 1965. Several of the 
subsidized American ship operators have 
requested and have been granted de- 
ferrals in their vessel replacement obli- 
gations in view of this air of uncertainty 
surrounding the future fate of the indus- 
try. As a result, the merchant ship re- 
placement program, commenced in 1958, 
is 81 vessels behind schedule, and con- 
tinuation of the low level of administra- 
tion funding of this program will only 
serve to further deteriorate our maritime 
posture. 

It has been estimated that the con- 
tinuation of the ship replacement pro- 
gram at the current low level of funding 
will result in reducing the number of 
U. S.-flag dry cargo vessels 25 years of age 
or less by almost two-thirds. Acceptance 
of the amount requested by the adminis- 
tration for this program coupled with 
executive deferral of expenditures would 
further aggravate the situation and re- 
sult in the loss of 1 year in meeting pro- 
gramed needs. 

Mr. Chairman, I would venture to say 
that the American merchant marine has 
been allowed to deteriorate to such a low 
level that today our current sealift capa- 
bility—comprised of privately owned 
shipping, the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service, and the National Defense 
Reserve Fleet—could not meet minimum 
defense and civilian emergency require- 
ments during a limited war contingency 
such as Korea. I feel we have become too 
complacent and have placed unwarrant- 
ed reliance upon the National Defense 
Reserve Fleet to furnish the necessary 
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surge capability to meet our contingency 
requirements. We would do well to bear 
in mind that these reserve fleet vessels 
were constructed during World War II 
and within the next 5 to 7 years will be 
completely phased out after an economic 
life of 30 years. 

Perhaps even more telling concerning 
our ship replacement needs is the distinct 
probablity that during a limited war 
contingency we would not have sufficient 
bulk shipping capability to transport the 
raw materials so vital to sustaining our 
manufacturing complex. Dramatic shifts 
in our trade patterns have resulted in 
bulk commodities accounting for more 
than 85 percent of the volume of our 
total ocean-borne foreign trade. Between 
1950 and 1966, for example, our dry bulk 
foreign ocean-borne commerce has in- 
creased nearly sevenfold. Unfortunately, 
owing to limited funds and a concentra- 
tion on meeting our dry cargo vessel 
needs, there has not been a correspond- 
ing growth in U.S. sealift capability to 
meet this national need. 

It is significant, therefore, that in its 
initial consideration of this authoriza- 
tion legislation, your Committee on 
Merchant Marine did take cognizance of 
this dramatic shift in our trading pat- 
terns and the need to address attention 
to our dry bulk shipping capability. Al- 
though it is not reflected in the legisla- 
tion now before you, what your Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine did was to take 
into consideration the initial ship con- 
struction request submitted by the Mari- 
time Administration to the Department 
of Commerce for a 30-ship program in 
fiscal year 1969. Included in that initial 
request was provision for funds to con- 
struct five dry bulk cargo ships. The 
committee amendment includes the nec- 
essary funds for these vessels, and I, for 
one, hope that a long overdue effort in 
this area will result. 

The request of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration to the Department of Commerce 
also included funding for 10 full con- 
tainerships and 12 general cargo ships. 
The committee amendment provides the 
necessary funding for these vessels 
which, when combined with the 5 dry 
bulk cargo ships, could result in a 27- 
ship program for this coming fiscal year, 
and thereby begin a realistic replacement 
program approaching national needs. 

The committee amendment, however, 
deleted three combination passenger- 
cargo ships originally requested by the 
Maritime Administration, since it was 
learned that the operator for whom the 
funds were budgeted was not prepared to 
proceed at this time. 

The committee amendment also re- 
duced the original Maritime Adminis- 
tration request for funds to retrofit and 
upgrade existing vessels by slightly more 
than $7 million. 

The authorization for maritime re- 
search and development was increased 
$4.3 million by your committee’s amend- 
ment—from $6.7 million to $11 million. 
This comports with the request of the 
Maritime Administration to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the latter’s re- 
quest to the Bureau of Budget. It was 
done in recognition of the fact that 
slightly more than one-half of the $6.7 
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million requested by the administration 
would be required to fund the NS. 
Savannah program. This would result in 
only $3.3 million being available for ac- 
tual research and development—an ex- 
ceedingly low level in the very area which 
holds forth the most promise of im- 
proving our maritime posture. I, for one, 
would hope that the level of funding au- 
thorized would be appropriated and 
would be applied to those projects which 
show the greatest near-term benefit to 
improving the competitive posture of the 
American merchant marine. 

The third and final increase made by 
the committee amendment was concern- 
ing financial assistance to State marine 
schools. The administration’s request 
was increased by $135,000—from $1,- 
900,000 to $2,035,000. This increase re- 
sults in a funding level which is the same 
as that requested by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Com- 
merce and the latter of the Bureau of the 
Budget. This minimal increase is neces- 
sary to cover the statutory allowance for 
an additional number of cadets, plus 
makeup payments to the various State 
marine schools. It recognizes in a small 
way that our ship needs are comple- 
mented by personnel needs. 

Finally, your Committee on Merchant 
Marine took into account the estimated 
carryover into fiscal year 1969 of un- 
obligated funds in the amount of $103.3 
million. The deduction of this amount 
coupled with decreases made by your 
committee in the original Maritime Ad- 
ministration request to the Department 
of Commerce results in a funding level 
slightly more than $150 million less than 
the agency’s original request. 

Mr. Chairman, the ultimate product 
embodied in H.R. 15189 represents a 
meaningful attempt to get on with the 
task of meeting our maritime needs. Some 
will say that the increases provided by 
the committee amendment are too great; 
some few, that they are not enough. I 
personally feel that the increases are 
necessary and totally justified, if we in 
the Congress intend to transpose our 
words of support for the American mari- 
time industry into deeds. I therefore most 
earnestly urge that all my colleagues 
in the House support the passage of the 
bill, H.R. 15189, and assist in setting the 
course of the American Merchant Marine 
toward much-needed and long overdue 
revitalization. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
our chairman of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee and Mr. MAIL- 
LIARD have adequately described the need 
for favorable consideration of H.R. 15189. 
I wish to join my chairman and associate 
myself with his remarks, but I wish to 
amplify, if I may, on the posture of our 
merchant fleet as compared to that of 
Soviet Russia. 

By 1970, the Russian merchant marine 
will carry more than 50 percent of its 
foreign commerce. In striking compari- 
son, the U.S. merchant marine now car- 
ries 7 percent of our foreign commerce, 
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and as time marches on, by 1970 we will 
be carrying less than that figure. 

Russia emerged from World War II 
with a nondescript fleet of 432 merchant 
vessels, totaling less than 2 million tons. 
By 1970, she is programed to attain a 
fleet totaling 15 million tons. Last year, 
471 merchant vessels totaling slightly less 
than 4 million tons were under construc- 
tion or on order. At the same time, only 
48 merchant ships totaling a little more 
than 1 million tons are under construc- 
tion or on order for the U.S. merchant 
marine. 

Deliveries for our U.S. merchant fleet 
for the past several years averaged only 
15 ships per year, while the Soviets have 
taken delivery of at least 100 ships per 
year. 

Today, the Russian fleet exceeds the 
American fleet in numbers, and it is only 
a matter of time when she will surpass us 
in tonnage. 

Mr. Chairman, I could cite additional 
statistics pointing out the ambitious 
shipbuilding program of the Soviets and 
what I consider the lethargic attitude of 
our U.S. shipbuilding program, but I be- 
lieve the motive of the Soviet buildup 
is obvious, Supremacy on the high sea. 

Unless we in this country do not em- 
bark on a strong ship construction pro- 
gram now, the glory of our merchant 
fleet, which dates back to the famous 
clipper ships, will cease to exist except in 
memory. 

I strongly urge favorable consideration 
of H.R. 15189. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
support of H.R. 15189, the first mari- 
time authorization bill to come be- 
fore this House under legislation passed 
by Congress last year, providing that an- 
nual maritime appropriations bills shall 
not be reported or in order unless such 
expenditures are previously authorized 
by law. 

H.R. 15189 exceeds the President’s 
budget request. For example, the increase 
in funds for new ship construction would 
be from $119,800,000, requested by the 
administration, to $237,470,000. Our 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries felt that this latter amount 
if coupled with carryover funds from 
fiscal year 1968 of $103,300,000 would 
provide for 27 new ships to be built in- 
stead of the 10 new ships requested by 
the President. 

Also, the research and development 
authorization was increased from $6.7 
million to $11 million. 

The United States, Mr. Chairman, is 
100 ships behind in its program to meet 
the block obsolescence in its merchant 
fleet, which was mostly built during 
World War II. We should be authorizing 
funds to build 50 ships a year to accom- 
plish this objective, but the committee 
took a conservative position as a first 
step looking toward such a program, The 
committee report states my view that the 
national security and the economy re- 
quire that the quality and composition 
of the American merchant marine must 
be improved. 

- The committee, in arriving at its rec- 
ommendation, took as a starting point, 
the request for $388,000,000 of the Mari- 
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time Administrator, James Gulick, of the 
Department of Commerce, in order to 
provide the needed 5-day bulk carriers, 
10 container ships, three combination 
passenger and cargo ships and 12 general 
cargo vessels. 

Since there are no present applications 
pending for combination ships, the com- 
mitte adjusted its authorization total ac- 
cordingly and likewise reduced the figure 
for trade-in and conversion of the reserve 
fleet. 

Mr. Chairman, I share the sentiment of 
my House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries that its recommenda- 
tion is conservative and that the Nation 
can no longer afford to neglect its mer- 
chant fleet in an attempt to curtail 
budget outlays. Let me point out that the 
Military Sea Transport Service has had 
to depend on foreign-flag vessels to pro- 
vide for the needs of Vietnam, and our 
commitments throughout the world. For 
example in ship charter, it has paid out 
$30,079,626 for foreign ship charter last 
year alone. And, amounts paid to foreign 
lines for freight, and so forth, in 1 year 
alone—1965—was estimated at $1.322 
million, and since then, the amounts 
would be much larger. I do not have these 
latter figures. 

But, it is apparent the dollar drain and 
strain on our economy, because we do not 
have sufficient ships, is very heavy. And, 
besides, the necessary construction sub- 
sidy costs of constructing new vessels 
should properly be cut down by the 
amount we pay out each year to foreign 
shipowners. 

So, I strongly urge passage of H.R. 
15189 as reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we should point out something that is 
not too well known here. The very base 
of our strategic reserve merchant fleet is 
to take ships from the existing fleet, the 
turnover from the presently used fleets, 
and to put them into the reserve. 

We have taken some 120 ships from 
the moth ball fleet for the sea lift to 
Vietnam. 

We have now, including those, some 
1,200 ships in our strategic reserve. Some 
455 of those, I believe are consigned for 
demolition to be scrapped. 

The rest of these ships in the strategic 
reserve fleet, because we are not replac- 
ing them, will be by 1972 obsolete. 

We will have no strategic reserve fleet 
by the 1970's. 

So if we do not get on with rebuild- 
ing the merchant marine not only will 
we be off the seas in our import and ex- 
port trade, but we simply will not have a 
bottom to go if we have a serious inter- 
national situation; is that not so? 

Mr, PELLY. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. The situation is that we 
must start replacing our block obsoles- 
cence and supply added vessels. As the 
gentleman has pointed out, we must do 
so for national defense, if not for our 
economy, It is for both. Both are vital. 

Mr. GROVER. For the past 6 years we 
have been presiding, as someone has 
said, at the last rites of our merchant 
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marine. It is a very, very serious thing. 
It does not get enough recognition from 
this Congress or the people of the coun- 
try. If we do not get with it, we will be 
in extreme circumstances. If we were 
phasing-out the U.S. Marine Corps, 
which is another part of our defense 
security, we would hear a hoot and a 
howl from all over the country. Now we 
are phasing-out the fourth arm of our 
defense, and we are doing so very pas- 
sively. 

Mr. PELLY. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, there 
can be no question of the need of our 
country for an adequate merchant ma- 
rine. We may differ as to what consti- 
tutes adequacy, but there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion with respect to the 
fact that the relative handful of vessels 
presently in operation is totally inade- 
quate. 

We are carrying less than 8 percent of 
our own commerce. We had to dig 25- 
year-old vessels out of the reserve fleet 
in order to maintain our supply line to 
Vietnam, and we have virtually no ore 
carriers under our flag. Our tramp fleet 
is virtually obsolete and considerably 
more than half of our liners are overdue 
at the shipbreakers. 

I am conscious of the needs of our 
Government for expenditures in other 
fields, but my experience in connection 
with merchant marine matters con- 
vinces me that the welfare of our coun- 
try urgently demands the beginning of 
a constructive program to protect us in 
the future. Every year, more and more 
of our vessels are reaching the point 
where they are unable to fulfill their 
tasks, and unless they are replaced we 
will be totally at the mercy of foreign 
shipowners. 

Shipbuilding is not something we can 
turn on and off like an electric light— 
we must set up a program beginning 
right now for a reasonably long period 
in the future to replace aging vessels and 
to augment our fleet. It takes years to 
build a merchant ship. 

All we have to do is think back to the 
length of time it took us to turn out the 
first Liberty ship during World War II. 
That ship by today’s standards lacked 
so many improvements that it would be 
virtually unusable under today’s condi- 
tions. The development of engineroom 
automation, sophisticated cargo han- 
dling gear, vastly improved engines, and 
hull designs have substantially increased 
the length of time required to construct 
a vessel. 

Therefore, our action on today’s bill 
will not produce any vessels for as long 
as 3 years, and during that time our 
competitive position in world commerce 
will continue to worsen. 

We must start now to rebuild our fleet 
and this bill represents a first step on 
the long road to regaining our rightful 
place as a maritime nation, 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I think this is a great day for 
the country, for the merchant marine, 
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and for this body, because this is the 
first authorization bill that our commit- 
tee has brought in under the most re- 
cently passed law. To me it is a great 
step in starting toward the rebuilding 
of our merchant marine. In the next few 
weeks we will be holding extensive hear- 
ings looking to a real national policy in- 
sofar as the merchant marine is con- 
cerned, and who knows what will come 
out of those hearings? In the meantime, 
we are starting on the right track. We 
are increasing the number of ships to be 
built. We are saying to the merchant 
marine and to the people of this country 
that Congress is going to do something 
about the sad state of our affairs in 
the merchant marine field. 

We have watched the number of ships 
in this country dwindle. We have 
watched the amount of cargo that is 
hauled in our own ships, our own cargo, 
fall off to almost nothing. We have 
watched the Russian seapower increase 
daily. And we have seen the American 
merchant marine fall in almost every 
category from its once proud heritage. 

I like to think this bill is the first 
step, the beginning in bringing our mer- 
chant marine back to that status in the 
world that it should have. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FALLON] the chairman of the Committee 
on Public Works. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this long overdue legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the need to update our 
merchant marine is urgent, and the rea- 
sons are many. I do not think it necessary 
to repeat many of the very valid argu- 
ments already presented on many oc- 
casions for a viable merchant fleet. But 
I would like to present a few cold, hard 
facts that deserve repeating. 

Almost everyone acknowledges that we 
cannot depend upon foreign maritime 
powers to transport the goods so vital to 
our Nation—especially in times of emer- 
gency. We are, at this moment in time, 
becoming increasingly dependent upon 
foreign ores to maintain our industrial 
complex. Iron ore, for example, is brought 
from Labrador, Peru, Brazil, and many 
other areas in the world to feed the blast 
furnaces in our country. America’s na- 
tional security would be imperiled if these 
ores were denied to us. Yet, there are 
practically no American ships engaged in 
this traffic, and we have no assurance 
that foreigners will continue to supply us 
these vital needs. 

Although our maritime problems are 
complex and massive, they can be 
summed up with the statement that we 
must have more ships. And the only way 
to get them is by appropriating more 
funds for immediate construction. 

As another illustration of our ship 
shortage, I might note that sufficient 
American vessels are not even available 
to carry the needed freight between 
America’s east and west coast and Puerto 
Rico is an island totally dependent upon 
ocean transportation; it depends upon 
the United States for most of its vital 
materials, and we do not have sufficient 
American ships to service its needs prop- 
erly. Such examples, I think, help drive 
home the significance of what we mean 
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when we warn that the United States is 
only transporting about 7.4 percent of its 
own foreign commerce on American-flag 
vessels. In other words, foreign ships are 
carrying better than 92 percent of Amer- 
ica’s foreign commerce. 

We are all aware of the great service 
rendered by our merchant marine in 
carrying 98 percent of all supplies to 
Vietnam. But do we stop to think that a 
large proportion of the fleet engaged in 
that service consists of World War II 
ships? Do we realize it is extremely un- 
likely that they will be available for the 
next emergency? They served us well in 
Korea, they served us well in Vietnam, 
but they have passed their useful life and 
if another emergency arises, we will be 
almost totally dependent upon foreign 
ships. 

I call the attention of the House to the 
fact that ships cannot be built over- 
night. In World War I we embarked on 
a crash shipbuilding program at fan- 
tastic expenses, and the first vessel did 
not come over the ways until after the 
armistice. We cannot tolerate such a 
situation. If trouble should break out in 
the future any place in the world, we 
must have the means available to imme- 
diately transport our supplies. Over a 
quarter of our fleet is already overdue at 
the scrap yard. We must start building 
now to prepare for future emergencies. 

The bill being considered by us today 
represents a bare minimum toward a 
start on the long road to an adequate 
merchant marine. The amount of money 
involved is relatively small compared to 
some of our other undertakings. We can 
and must have a proper fleet for our own 
welfare, both commercial and defense, 
and we cannot have it unless we build 
ships now. To say that we will build 
them when this emergency is over, or 
next year, or any other time, is no an- 
swer, because we know from experience 
that there are always demands on our 
budget. Unless we take care of the most 
immediate requirements first, we will 
never take care of them at all. 

I submit to you, gentlemen, that this 
is a requirement that demands immedi- 
ate action. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FRIEDEL]. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I heart- 
ily endorse H.R. 15189. I heard the chair- 
man, Mr. GarMAtTz, and Mr. MAILLIARD 
speak so eloquently in bringing out the 
real reasons why we should have a strong 
merchant marine. 

Mr. Chairman, I am completely con- 
vinced of the necessity for the enact- 
ment of this legislation as reported by 
the Merchant Marine Committee. 

Despite our rising world commerce, and 
rapidly increasing demands upon our de- 
fense establishments overseas, our mer- 
chant fleet continues to diminish at an 
alarming rate. 

Over the centuries, the preeminence 
of Great Britain was based primarily 
upon its possession of a large merchant 
fleet. Its ships were capable of carrying 
its products to all the corners of the 
world, and of returning with vital raw 
materials. Today, we are in a position 
similar to that which Britain formerly 
occupied. We have assumed obligations 
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to less fortunate nations throughout the 
world, we have obligations to our allies, 
and we must do our part in improving 
conditions of peoples throughout the 
world by aiding their development. This 
can best be done, not by gifts of money, 
but by encouraging them to produce 
products that can enter into the stream 
of world commerce. We must do our part 
by providing adequate transportation for 
such countries. 

Ironically, at the moment, we are in 
the unhappy position of not being able 
to even assume our own commerce or 
defense responsibilities. Before we can 
undertake our share of the burdens of 
other countries, we must help ourselves. 
This can only be done by building up 
our fleet to the point where it is at least 
adequate for our own needs. These needs 
are essential, not only for our commerce, 
but—as Vietnam has demonstrated—for 
our defense. 

We must embark upon the long, hard 
road toward an adequate merchant ma- 
rine and this involves money. How can 
we justify not spending a few million 
dollars on such an important, pressing 
and obvious need, when we are willing to 
spend billions to put a man on the moon? 

I submit that, if we do not provide the 
funds called for in this legislation, we 
are shirking our responsibility, not just 
to our Nation, but to the entire free 
world. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me time. I 
am not quite clear as to how many ships 
will be provided by this bill. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Of course, we cannot 
be absolutely precise, since these ships 
would be constructed in partnership be- 
tween private business and Government. 
So you never can be sure until you know 
what the contracts call for. Our esti- 
mates are that new construction funds, 
together with the carryover that re- 
mains unexpended, ought to allow con- 
= for 27 new vessels during fiscal 
1969. 

In addition, there are funds provided 
for some upgrading and refurbishing of 
existing ships—perhaps as many as 30 
of them, and again we cannot be precise 
until the contracts are signed. 

Mr. GROSS. Why a carryover? The 
gentleman did say there was a carry- 
over, did he not? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Yes. There was a 
carryover from 1967, I believe it is, of 
$103.3 million in the ship construction 
fund, carried over from prior years at 
the end of fiscal year 1969, and that to- 
gether with the new money authorized 
would permit—it is our best estimate— 
27 new vessels instead of the 10 that are 
now programed. 

Mr. GROSS. I am for ship construction 
in this country, but it seems an inoppor- 
tune time to be compelled to spend money 
in this direction and in this amount in 
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view of the financial crisis with which 
this Nation is faced. 

It seems to me this points up the 
necessity—if we are going to approve a 
bill of this nature—to slash awfully deep 
in the foreign aid bill this year; not just 
a symbolic cut of $200 or $300 million. 
If we are going to finance projects of 
this kind, under the circumstances we 
had better be prepared to cut the foreign 
handout bill by a billion dollars. I would 
hope those who are interested in ship 
construction in this country would lend 
their best effort in that direction. 

Of course, I am no longer a member 
of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, but by the time I left that 
committee I had been given a pretty 
good indoctrination in the condition of 
the shipyards of this country. I assume 
that in the matter of ship construction 
in American yards it is pretty expensive 
for the reason, among others, of the 
obsoleteness of the shipyards of the 
United States by comparison with those 
of foreign countries, many of which we 
bombed into destruction during World 
War II and then this Government turned 
right around and provided the money 
for rebuilding them into modern ship- 
yards. 

Meanwhile American shipyards have 
become obsolete, resulting in higher costs 
of construction. This means the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is soaked both ways—for 
the money the U.S. Government has 
taken from him to rebuild up-to-date 
foreign shipyards and now for the addi- 
tional subsidies necessary for the build- 
ing of needed freighters in the shipyards 
of this country. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to comment to the gentleman that 
the way our merchant marine exists to- 
day, we have to use foreign ships to 
carry our cargoes, and we can carry only 
7 percent of our own merchant shipping. 
That is the foreign aid program we 
should cut down on. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, that, and the grand- 
daddy of them all, the annual multibil- 
lion-dollar foreign aid program. We could 
build a lot of ships with even a fraction 
of the $152 billion which the handout 
artists in this Government have peddled 
around the world in foreign aid since 
World War II. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the gentleman. We have $12 billion 
in the pipeline, and I will go along with 
him this year. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That funds 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
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without fiscal year limitation as the ap- 
propriation Act may provide for the use of 
the Department of Commerce, for the fiscal 
year 1969, as follows: 

(a) acquisition, construction, or recon- 
struction of vessels and construction dif- 
ferential subsidy and cost of national defense 
features incident to the construction, recon- 
struction, or reconditioning of ships, $119,- 
800,000; 

(b) payment of obligations incurred for 
operating differential subsidy, $206,000,000; 

(c) expenses necessary for research and 
development activities (including reimburse- 
ment of the Vessel Operations Revolving 
Fund for losses resulting from expenses 
of experimental ship operations), $6,700,000; 

(d) reserve fleet expenses, $5,279,000; 

(e) maritime training at the Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, New York, 
$5,177,000; and 

(f) financial asistsance to State marine 
schools, $1,900,000. 


Mr. PELLY (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered as read, printed in 
the Recorp, and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated without fiscal year limitation as 
the appropriation Act may provide for the 
use of the Department of Commerce for the 
fiscal year 1969, as follows: 

“(a) acquisition, construction, or recon- 
struction of vessels and construction-differ- 
ential subsidy and cost of national defense 
features incident to the construction, recon- 
struction, or reconditioning of ships, $237,- 
470,000; 

“(b) payment of obligations incurred for 
operating-differential subsidy, $206,000,000; 

“(c) expenses necessary for research and 
development activities (including reimburse- 
ment of the Vessel Operations Revolving 
Fund for losses resulting from expenses of 
experimental ship operations) , $11,000,000; 

(d) reserve fleet expenses, $5,279,000; 

“(e) maritime training at the Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, New York, 
$5,177,000; and 

“(f) financial assistance to State marine 
schools, $2,035,000.” 


AMENDMENT TO COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 
OFFERED BY MR. PELLY 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 
Offered by Mr. Petty: On 3 immedi- 
ately after line 5, insert the following new 
paragraph: 

“None of the construction, reconstruction, 
or reconditioning of ships authorized in Para- 
graph (a) shall be procured from other than 
shipyards and faciliites within the United 
States.” 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 15189 
authorizes, under paragraph (a), funds 
for acquisition, construction or recon- 
struction of vessels and construction- 
differential subsidy. 

Under my amendment, a new para- 
graph is added to the bill which provides 
that none of this construction, recon- 
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struction or reconditioning of ships shall 
be procured from other than shipyards 
and facilities within the United States. 

This is the same provision which the 
House, in its wisdom, adopted in connec- 
tion with the Coast Guard authorization 
bill on March 19. 

Mr. Chairman, no one should think for 
a moment this amendment is not neces- 
sary if Congress wants to follow this 
policy, because there are powerful in- 
dividuals in this administration who ad- 
vocate building some of our ships abroad. 

Only last Monday the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator, James Gulick, testified be- 
fore the House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee that his agency favored a policy of 
permitting the building of midbodies or 
parts of ships in foreign yards for jumbo- 
izing our American ships in our yards. 

Secretary of Transportation, Alan 
Boyd, has for a long time advocated 
building U.S. ships abroad. 

Congress does not agree and the House 
now has an opportunity to reaffirm its 
will that where the taxpayers’ money is 
involved it should be kept at home and 
spent in American yards and for Ameri- 
can workers. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to adopt 
this amendment. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I am fully in accord 
with the gentleman’s amendment, but in 
all honesty I should point out this is 
contained in very stringent language in 
the present law. Section 505(a) reads: 

All construction in respect of which a con- 
struction differential subsidy is allowed un- 
der this title shall be performed in a ship- 
yard within the continental limits of the 
United States as the result of competitive 
bidding, after due advertisement, with the 
right reserved in the applicant to reject, and 
= Pring Commission to disapprove, any or all 


It even goes on to say: 

In all such construction the shipbuilder, 
subcontractors, materialmen, or suppliers 
shall use, so far as practicable, only articles, 
materials, and supplies of the growth, pro- 
duction, or manufacture of the United 
States. 


That really is even stronger than the 
language of the gentleman’s amendment. 

While I certainly agree with the gen- 
tleman, I believe this is unnecessary. 

Mr. PELLY. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that there are now to be author- 
ized under this bill for some reconstruc- 
tion and reconditioning some 30 vessels 
for the reserve fleet, and those could 
well have midbodies, according to the 
hearing we had the other day. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I would have to dis- 
agree with the gentleman. This section 
is binding as to anything that has con- 
struction differential subsidy. The mid- 
bodies involve questions of registering 
under the United States or having cer- 
tain privileges under Public Law 480, 
cargo preference, and so forth. 

This is ironclad; no construction 
money can go into foreign purchase. 

Mr, PELLY. As I said in my remarks, 
as the gentleman knows, here is an op- 
portunity to reaffirm our position on the 
basic law, and Congress can state once 
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again, as we did on the Coast Guard au- 
thorization bill, that we are for build- 
ing American ships, for reconditioning 
them and repairing them, in American 
yards by American workers. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I agree with the gen- 
tleman’s point. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

If I may have the attention of the 
gentleman from Washington, the gentle- 
man knows we are in the middle of hear- 
ings right now on H.R. 163 and similar 
bills. What effect will the gentleman’s 
amendment have on the construction of 
midbodies and other aspects as covered 
by H.R. 163? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say to the gentleman that so far as the 
building of American midbodies, if it was 
done under the new program, which my 
colleague from California indicates is not 
possible, it would meet with the adminis- 
tration’s recommendation. They want to 
save money by building those midbodies 
in foreign yards and towing them over 
here and then attaching them in Ameri- 
can yards. I think it might have no effect 
under existing law, as Mr. MAILLIARD 
pointed out, but at least it would let the 
administration know the way the Con- 
gress feels. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. This 
would not render useless the hearings we 
are presently holding, would it? 

Mr. PELLY. No, I do not think it 
would. In fact, to the contrary. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. In other 
words, if a ship line is doing something 
today that would be prohibited by H.R. 
163, the gentleman's amendment would 
not change that? 

Mr. PELLY. That is correct. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no objection to the amendment. We ac- 
cept the amendment on this side. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
a question about the committee amend- 
ment. I have served far too long on 
the Airlift-Sealift Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services not to ap- 
prove this bill in general, although, as 
the gentleman from Iowa has said, it is 
difficult to increase over and above the 
budget request by some $122 million the 
first authorization bill that this com- 
mittee has brought out. As Members of 
this House for years have known it is easy 
to authorize something in the hopes that 
Appropriations will hold the line. If we 
do this too much, we relegate our au- 
thority to a subcommittee of the House. 
The thing that concerns me is that 
when the distinguished committee was 
given the privilege of authorizations and 
made a legislative committee, in fact, it 
was said, as I recall it, on the floor of the 
House that we would review by line 
items these authorizations. Already in 
the colloquy here today we have had the 
discussion of the carryover of funds au- 
thorized to the Secretary for continued 
use. 

The question naturally arises, why 
were not those funds used? I thought we 
on the Committee on Armed. Services, 
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as long as we had Robert Strange Mc- 
Namara, were the only ones that did not 
use up to our complete authorization and 
appropriation, and he has long since 
been dumped off the stern of the Ship 
of State. Perhaps the same thing hap- 
pened in the Maritime Administration 
or whoever handles the merchant fleet. 
But we need this block replacement. We 
need to avoid block obsolescence and 
need, if necessary, to subsidize ship- 
building to keep the assembly lines going 
in the United States. We need to be able, 
without the spending of $1 billion a year 
in foreign bottoms, to lift our troops and 
equipment. So how do we come in this 
committee to do this when it says in the 
first line “That funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated without fiscal 
year limitation as the appropriation act 
may provide.” 

What use is an authorizing or legis- 
lating committee if we are going to pass 
the buck to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions? Why do we have carryover funds 
instead of reviewing in the committee 
each year by line item the new construc- 
tion? These are the questions that I 
want to know before we accept almost 
automatically here in the shank of the 
evening today the committee bill which 
otherwise I am strongly in favor of. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I am very sympa- 
thetic to the point the gentleman makes, 
but we have a little unusual situation, if 
I may explain it. First let me answer the 
gentleman’s earlier question. 

The Secretary of Commerce simply 
withheld these funds even after the Con- 
gress appropriated them. It is not an 
authorization carryover but an appro- 
priation carryover. 

Mr. HALL. If I may interpolate, I pre- 
sume that was a part of the Chief Execu- 
tive’s general economy program in hold- 
ing back on congressionally approved 
funds. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. It might have been 
that or it might have been he was peeved 
because we did not put the Maritime Ad- 
ministration into the Department of 
Transportation. I cannot read the mind 
of the executive branch. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the answer of 
the gentleman, and I can only say that I 
am not privy to their high council. But 
is the gentleman trying to imply, in 
answer to my question, that this is a 
one-time authorization bill that will al- 
low carryover funds and without fiscal 
year limitation? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. What I was going 
on to say, if the gentleman will yield 
further, is that it is very difficult to pin- 
point the fiscal year in a situation where 
each contract for the construction of a 
ship has to be worked out between the 
shipyard, the Government, and the pro- 
spective operator, and this sometimes 
take a long time to actually get from the 
point of discussion to a firm contract to 
build. 

Sometimes it extends well over a year, 
so it is a very difficult situation. 

Mr. HALL. If I may interpolate again, 
and I appreciate the answer of the dis- 
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tinguished gentleman but, after all, we 
have exactly the same problem in the 
Committee on Armed Services in con- 
tracting for capital ships, and we do it 
regularly. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. The committee 
does? 

Mr. HALL. And there is some carry- 
over, and there are contingency funds, 
but I would presume the Commissioner of 
the Maritime Commission would have 
the same situation, or the same relief, 
unless we are just getting ourselves into 
the position. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. That is the point. 
This is the first time we have done this. 

I believe we have a limited experience 
in this, and we will have to develop our 
experience, especially, let us say, from 
the authorization to the appropriation 
of funds by the Committee on Appropri- 
ations to the actual contracts. For ex- 
ample, this last year we had a case where 
everyone was agreed, the contracts were 
put out to bid, and the bids turned out to 
be so much higher than had been an- 
ticipated that we had to recall the bids. 
That is an example of what can happen. 

Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HALL. I yield further to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. As I say, that is ex- 
actly what can happen in this situation 
that it just seems was not possible dur- 
ing that limited period. Now, I think we 
have several choices in the future. One 
will be to allow a carryover, but to look 
at the carryover each year, and take it 
into consideration when we authorize 
for the next year. But I do not believe 
we can strictly confine this three part- 
nership operation to the fiscal year very 
successfully, because the time factors 
are just too long. 

Mr. HALL. I want to say to the gentle- 
man again that I appreciate his answer, 
and I appreciate the dilemma, and I ap- 
preciate that this is a three-way factor, 
but again I submit that in the building 
of capital ships we have capital ships 
built by private industzy, in fact a 
great majority of them, and only repairs 
are made by the in-house capability of 
the various naval shipyards that we have 
around the country, too many of whom, 
incidentally, have been decimated. 

But there is a way to do this, and with 
all due respect to the distinguished mem- 
bers of the committee, whom I love and 
whom I appreciate bringing this bill to 
the floor and I believe I appreciate their 
dilemma—if you do not retain that factor 
of yearly authorizations and line item re- 
view, if experience, insofar as the build- 
ing of capital ships is any experience, 
that this thing will get out of hand. 

In fact, this Congress passed a law at 
one time to remove all the carryover 
appropriations on capital ships and 
wiped it out and started clean again. 

So this language in this committee 
amendment today, Mr. Chairman, con- 
cerns me, and I hope that it will not be 
repeated in the future, and indeed that 
I can have assurance that this is a one- 
time, first-time, without fiscal year lim- 
itation inclusion in the authorization 


bill, 
Mr, MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield again? 
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Mr. HALL. I am happy to yield again 


to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

In a sense we did just what the gentle- 
man is talking about because, when we 
came up with this total figure as against 
the program, the approved number of 
ships, and so forth, we deducted from 
what we are now authorizing the car- 
ryover funds from prior years. So where 
we may have gone at it a little differ- 
ently than the gentleman’s committee, 
I believe we have very tight control, as 
long as we always compute the carry- 
over into the current authorization. 

Mr. HALL. That is very reassuring, 
and I am certainly not trying to fit our 
hat on the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 


bill. 

H.R. 15189 is a bill authorizing appro- 
priations for certain maritime programs. 
Because of the fact that the American 
Merchant Marine has all but been elimi- 
nated from the high seas, this bill is vital 
to both the security and economy of the 
United States. 

More than 80 percent of our American- 
flag ships are more than 20 years old. In 
the next 5 years, if we continue at the 
present rate of ship construction, our 
U.S.-flag fleet will drop to only 244 ships 
which are not virtually obsolete because 
of age. 

Only $119,800,000 was requested for 
construction of new ships; the Merchant 
Marine Committee increased this amount 
to $237,470,000, which, taking into ac- 
count a carryover of unobligated funds 
totaling $103,300,000, will enable the 
Maritime Administration to contract for 
about 27 new, modern ships as contrasted 
to the 10 ships contemplated by the 
budget request. With the amount author- 
ized by this bill and the amount carried 
over, a total of $340,770,000 would be 
available in fiscal year 1969 for ship con- 
struction. 

There is no change in the budget re- 
quest of $206 million for operating-dif- 
ferential subsidy, but the amount re- 
quested for research and development 
has been increased from $6.7 million to 
$11 million. Almost half of the budget 
request would be used by the NS Savan- 
nah project, and there are many other 
important projects which would be un- 
funded without the increase recom- 
mended by the committee. 

Basically, the rest of the budget re- 
quests are the same, with the exception 
of that applying to financial assistance 
to State marine schools. The committee 
raised the authorization to the amount 
originally requested by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Chairman, our American merchant 
marine is facing nearly total block 
obsolescence within the next 5 to 10 years 
unless we act now to modernize and 
revitalize our fleet. This will cost money, 
but these expenditures must be con- 
sidered an investment the security and 
economy of the Nation. Ships carry well 
over 90 percent of all supplies to Viet- 
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nam, and the resulting strain on our 
capacity would make it next to impos- 
sible to respond adequately to another 
crisis in another part of the world. 

In addition, by increasing our shipping 
capacity, we will significantly improve 
our balance-of-payments deficit, which 
today threatens the economy of this Na- 
tion, if not the world. Today we carry 
only 7 percent of our foreign commerce 
on U.S.-fiag ships. If this could be raised 
to 50 percent, there would be no balance- 
of-payments problem. 

The time to act is now. The Soviet 
Union is one of many countries deter- 
mined to control the high seas with their 
merchant vessels. But we have the capac- 
ity to regain our dominance of the seas 
if we only act now. This bill will be an 
important first step. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill. 
Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from Missouri is to be congratulated on 
the flexible attitude that he has taken. I 
think he raises a very substantive point. 
But I think the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, the ranking minority member of 
the committee, has pointed out the 
urgency of this situation. 

I personally want to congratulate the 
members of the committee, particularly 
my colleague, the gentleman from Mary- 
land, the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, for the initiative that they 
have taken in going forward in this au- 
thorization bill, in increasing the budg- 
etary request. 

I believe that the increase in funds 
that have been requested in this author- 
ization will prove to be one of the most 
valuable investments that this country 
has made. 

The merchant marine and the mari- 
time industry generally is so vital to all 
that this country does and all that this 
country aspires to do. 

I think it is absolutely necessary that 
we move in the direction in which the 
committee is pointing today. 

Mr. Chairman, I very strongly sup- 
port the authorization and the increased 
amounts that have been requested. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries has clearly and 
succinctly outlined the basic purpose of 
this bill, its background, and its effect. 

The rules of the House provide that— 

No appropriation shall be reported in any 
general appropriation bill, or be in order as 
an amendment thereto, for any expenditure 
not previously authorized by law— 


With appropriate exception in the case 
of continuation of appropriations for 
such public works and objects as are 
already in progress. 

This rule has been with us since 1837. 

Questions have been raised as to why 
we are now asking for annual authoriza- 
tion for maritime programs—why they 
have not been required before—and how 
long has it been since the annual au- 
thorization authority was lost. 
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Modern merchant marine organized 
promotional development goes back to 
the Shipping Act of 1916, which was 
hastily enacted to meet the emergency 
of World War I, when we suddenly dis- 
covered that the foreign-flag shipping 
which we had let ourselves become de- 
pendent upon in the prewar years was 
no longer available to us. 

Prior to that time, there had been for 
many years no real merchant marine 
program. In that emergency the Con- 
gress authorized vast sums for a tremen- 
dous emergency shipbuilding program 
and set up organizations to administer 
them. The situation at that time was not 
comparable to the situation pertaining 
today. The object was to build and oper- 
ate as many ships by the Government in 
the quickest possible time. 

Then, and in ensuing years, there were 
several organizations set up—the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, and later, the 
U.S. Shipping Board—to attempt to carry 
on a stable merchant marine program 
in the World War I and postwar years. 
A broad authority was enacted for the 
administration of these programs to buy 
and sell terminals; build, sell, operate 
and charter ships and other related 
activities. 

There was no need under those author- 
ities for annual authorization of appro- 
priations because the statutes gave con- 
tinuing authority so long as they were 
within the broad directives of the en- 
abling statute. 

Subsequently, when the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 was enacted, it was 
provided that— 

The appropriations necessary to carry out 
the provisions and accomplish the purposes 
of this act are hereby authorized. 


And section 209 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 again provided for 
continuing authority for appropriations 
by the language: 

There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


Thus, it can be seen that in the his- 
tory of merchant marine programs for 
the past half century there has not been 
a general requirement for annual au- 
thorizations. Of course, whenever new 
programs not covered by the basic en- 
abling law arose, specific authorization 
was necessary. 

There, of course, have been occasions 
when new programs have been recom- 
mended when specific authorization had 
to be made as a prelude to appropriation. 

I think the following background will 
be useful in explaining why we are now 
seeking to change the pattern of the 
past—and I think it is very pertinent to 
the background of what we are doing 
today. 

When the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 was originally enacted the adminis- 
tering agency was the U.S. Maritime 
Commission, an independent agency re- 
sponsible to the Congress. The programs 
authorized by that act were set up in a 
fashion intended to permit their efficient 
administration under broad enabling au- 
thority. The availability of a construc- 
tion revolving fund minimized the need 
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for seeking detailed annual authoriza- 
tion for appropriations. 

Since shortly after World War II, 
however, such matters as the transfer of 
the administration of the maritime func- 
tions to the Department of Commerce, 
the denial of the availability of the con- 
struction revolving fund, and other self- 
imposed limitations have had the prac- 
tical effect of placing the operations of 
the agency on a strictly annual basis. 

In view of these developments, it has 
become increasingly clear to your com- 
mittee that if it is to exercise and main- 
tain its legislative responsibility over our 
maritime policies and programs, we must 
review such policies and programs annu- 
ally and make specific legislative au- 
thorization for the use of appropriated 
funds for such major items of expense as 
those covered by this bill. Through such 
annual review and authorization your 
committee believes a genuine service can 
be rendered to both the Congress and 
the Maritime Administration in the 
evaluating and carrying out of the mari- 
time programs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. PELLy]. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. GILBERT, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that the Committee hav- 
ing had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 15189) to authorize appropriations 
for certain maritime programs of the De- 
partment of Commerce, pursuant to 
House Resolution 1122, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on the 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

= motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY CENTENNIAL IN 1969 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. KuprerMan] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 
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Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York City will celebrate its centen- 
nial in April of 1969. It is an important 
event for Americans and for the whole 
world. 

Incorporated in 1869 to encourage and 
develop the study of the natural sciences, 
advance the general knowledge of kin- 
dred subjects, and furnish popular in- 
struction, it has become the finest mu- 
seum of natural history in the world. It 
occupies a four-block area of New York 
City-owned land on Central Park West, 
south of 81st Street and facing my dis- 
trict. Its 19 buildings contain over 50 
exhibition halls, a large library, two au- 
ditoriums, and the American Museum- 
Hayden Planetarium. Its main entrance 
on 79th Street and Central Park West 
stands as New York State’s memorial 
to Theodore Roosevelt, a former Gover- 
nor of New York and the great 26th 
President of the United States, whose 
father was one of the founders of the 
museum, 

Ninety-nine years of research and 
scores of expeditions have filled the mu- 
seum’s 58 halls and 11.5 acres of floor 
space with exhibitions covering every 
aspect of natural science, while millions 
of valuable specimens comprise the study 
collections used for research and inves- 
tigation. 

The scientific and educational work of 
the museum is carried on by 13 depart- 
ments, each headed by a chairman or 
curator under the leadership of the di- 
rector. The funds through which speci- 
mens are purchased, exhibitions con- 
structed, explorations carried on, and 
scientific investigation conducted are 
contributed by the trustees, members, 
and other friends. The city of New York 
pays for the maintenance of the build- 
ing, education, and custodial staffs, 
amounting to about one-third of the 
museum’s budget. Its research program 
in part is supported by Federal funds. 

During the course of its history the 
museum has changed and developed 
with the changing times. The original 
concept of the museum which limited its 
scientific investigations to anatomical 
study and classification of dead forms 
has undergone a tremendous evolution 
and growth in recent years. It now em- 
braces the whole field of ecology, the 
study of living plants and animals in 
relation to other living species, and to 
the chemistry and physics of the en- 
vironment. Today, the American Mu- 
seum is at the forefront of research in 
systematic biology and evolution, in stud- 
ies of fossil and live animals of many 
varieties, and in investigation about man 
and his cultures from earliest times to 
the present. The American Museum- 
Hayden Planetarium conducts an active 
growing program of research and educa- 
tion in astronomy. 

Very important too is the fact that the 
museum is part of the effort made by 
the city of New York, the largest city in 
the Nation, to create better citizens. The 
thousands of elementary school, college, 
and postgraduate students who visit the 
museum every week emerge inspired to 
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play a role in the development of their 
city, their country, and their world. 

The most extensive phase of the mu- 
seum’s centennial planning involves the 
museum’s exhibit halls. Since the begin- 
ning of an expanded exhibition program 
in 1959, the museum has opened 10 per- 
manent halls and some 30 special ex- 
hibitions and temporary exhibits. By 
1969, six additional halls that are now 
being developed will have been com- 
pleted. They range in subject matter 
from a comprehensive study of life in 
the oceans to a view of the cultural pat- 
terns and social organization of the peo- 
ples of Africa and of the Pacific. Specifi- 
cally these halls are Man in Africa, 
Ocean Life, Biology of Fishes, Earth His- 
tory, Mexico and Central America, and 
Peoples of the Pacific. 

The plans for 1969 call for an academic 
procession, a convocation, and an ad- 
dress by an outstanding American on 
“The Museum in Modern Society,” a 
symposium on “The American Museum 
of Natural History in Modern Society,” 
a reception and a dinner with an invita- 
tion to inspect the museum, all on April 
7; the publication of an anecdotal history 
of the museum by Geoffrey Hellman; a 
pictorial history of the museum by Jean 
LeCorbeiller; a children’s book on the 
behind-the-scenes at the museum by 
David Levine; a collection of the most 
outstanding articles that have appeared 
in the magazine Curator as a special issue 
of the magazine; meetings at the museum 
of some 10 to 12 scientific societies; pre- 
sentation of the museum’s medals for 
outstanding contributions in the field of 
the natural sciences; floodlighting of the 
museum; the “Man and Nature” lectures 
by Dr. Margaret Mead; an exhibit on 
100 years of the American Museum of 
Natural History; and an ambitious ex- 
hibit to be placed in the Roosevelt Mem- 
orial on the theme “Man and His Future 
Environment,” the exhibit being con- 
cerned with man’s present future and 
highlighting population and conserva- 
tion problems. 

The mere existence of an institution 
like the American Museum of Natural 
History helps to give a better image to 
the United States. The museum’s contri- 
bution to our cultural life is a story that 
deserves to be told. I am, therefore, giv- 
ing support to the issuance of a com- 
memorative stamp by the Post Office De- 
partment to celebrate the first 100 years 
of this great museum and on this 99th 
anniversary, as we prepare for the cele- 
bration next year, I am introducing a 
bill to help accomplish this result. 


MORE VIOLENCE A CERTAINTY IF 
POVERTY MARCH IS ALLOWED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
slaying of Martin Luther King last 
Thursday was a senseless act and I de- 
plore the idea of anyone taking the law 
into his own hands; as much as I de- 
plored King’s preaching that philosophy. 
The senseless slaying of King, however, 
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pales into insignificance when compared 
to the deaths and violence which have 
followed, Deaths across the Nation are 
numbered in the thirties, destruction of 
property in the scores of millions of dol- 
lars and the damage done to construc- 
tive efforts toward peaceful racial rela- 
tions is beyond calculation. 

But the slaying of King has changed 
nothing. What was wrong before he died 
is still wrong; what was right before he 
died is still right. 

I will not belabor this body by recount- 
ing in all its horror, the appalling events 
that have taken place here in Washing- 
ton in the past week. The press has been 
full of the details; it has been a con- 
stant subject of television coverage. 
Every day, the people of the Nation’s 
Capital have tensely awaited further out- 
bursts. Citizens have had to move under 
a curfew, dismiss employees early, and 
see to the safety of their families. A 
cloud of tension still hangs over the city. 
If we are to believe the public statements 
of the heirs of Martin Luther King, the 
Capital faces almost certain violence 
again later this month when the so- 
called poverty march builds another 
tinderbox in the streets. This time, who 
can say where it will end? In the burn- 
ing of the Capitol? In an attack on the 
White House? 

There are those who would have us be- 
lieve that only an infinitesimal part of 
the Capital’s Negro population took part 
in the looting, burning, and rioting, but 
the cold facts refute it. Over 6,000 were 
arrested. Even allowing that one out of 
10 was caught, which is a highly optimis- 
tic figure, this indicates that 60,000 men, 
women, and children put aside all rea- 
son, morals, commonsense and ordinary 
decency to attack their neighbors in a 
week of madness. 

What we have witnessed this week is 
only a preview of what will come later 
this month if thousands of trained dem- 
onstrators are permitted to pour into 
this city, already raw nerved and tense. 

If there is any complacent official left 
in Washington, I ask him to sample 
these quotations from black power ad- 
vocates and those who side with it in the 
hopes of some political gain: 

Stokely Carmichael: 

The rebellions that have been occurring 
.. is just light stuff to what is about to 
happen. We have to retaliate for the deaths 
of our leaders. The execution for those deaths 
will not be in the court rooms. They're going 
to be in the streets of the United States of 
America. 


Leroi Jones: 
We citizens have the right to rebel. 


Floyd McKissick: 


We are through clapping our hands and 
marching. From now on, we must be ready 
to kill. 


A. Phillip Randolph: 

This could escalate into a race war in this 
nation which could become catastrophic to 
the Negro and to America. 

Senator ROBERT KENNEDY: 

There is no point in telling Negroes to obey 
the law. To many Negroes, the law is the 
enemy. 
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Whitney Young: 

The Negro no longer can be appealed to on 
the basis of love and non-violence and being 
patient. 


Adam Clayton Powell: 

Tm calling this evening for total revolu- 
tion of young people, black and white, 
against the sick society of America. The con- 
cept of non-violence is finished. 


This is only a sample of what the 
leaders of the black power revolution are 
Saying. In the face of this evidence, in 
the aura of tension that hangs over this 
city, we cannot stand quietly aside and 
allow the conditions that assure violence 
to build up again. The poverty march 
will accomplish nothing. We know it and 
the leaders of the march know it. The 
only effect it will have is to set the stage 
for more of what we have had the past 
week and, frankly, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
believe the people will stand for it. 

I urge the House, before we adjourn 
for Easter, to express its will to the Pres- 
ident and urge him to contact the lead- 
ers of the so-called poverty march and 
tell them that, for the safety of the peo- 
ple in the Capital and in the surround- 
ing area, the march must be canceled. 

If rioting breaks out again, and no one 
can realistically say that it probably 
will not, the failure of the Congress and 
the President to forestall it will be your 
responsibility and mine. Again, Mr. 
Speaker, I urge that the leadership con- 
re President and express this view 


PRAISE FOR PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, a cross 
section of letters to the editor in the San 
Antonio Express demonstrates the re- 
spect and admiration Americans feel for 
President Johnson’s decision to put peace 
and unity above party and politics. 

The shock of the President’s with- 
drawal from the presidential campaign 
has made people recognize—now as 
never before—his contributions to the 
welfare of America. 

Our Nation now understands clearly— 
as it had difficulty understanding be- 
fore—that the Johnson years have been 
years of great accomplishment. 

The President has been the champion 
of civil rights for the Negro and quality 
education for the young. He has ex- 
tended the Nation’s hand to help the 
poor and needy help themselves, and pro- 
vided security against the costs of major 
illness for our elderly. 

Rich and poor, labor and business have 
all been enriched by the unparalleled 
prosperity fostered by the administra- 
tion’s fiscal policies, 

History—with its clear vision—will see 
these 5 years as the outburst of creative 
legislation aimed at improving the 
quality as well as increasing the quantity 
of American life. Water and air pollution 
control have been launched in earnest 
and conservation given its proper—and 
vital—place in American life. 
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But Lyndon Johnson’s Presidency is 
more than a catalog of achievements— 
as impressive as the list is. Rather, his 
tenure in office is distinguished by the 
devotion to duty, sacrifice of self, and 
loyalty to country which will stand as 
shining examples for generations to 
come. 

As one of the writers to the San An- 
tonio Express put it: 


I, for one, will mourn the loss of one of the 
greatest leaders our country has known. 


America mourns with him for we will 
have lost a giant in American history. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp these expressions of support 
in the San Antonio Express: 

“DECISION Was JUSTIFIED” 

Dear Sm: An Open Letter to President Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson: 

I was shocked beyond words when I heard 
you say on television that you would not 
be a candidate for re-election as President 
of the United States. 

At first I could not understand your deci- 
sion, After thinking things over, I began to 
come to the conclusion that your decision 
was justified. 

I know of no one person on the face of 
this earth who has done so much for so many 
people as you have. You have done more for 
the Negro than all the other Presidents be- 
fore you, and it must have hurt to see them 
turn on you. You have done more for the 
young people than anyone; you made it pos- 
sible for youngsters to go to college who could 
have never even dreamed of going before, 
and it must have hurt to see them turn on 
you, You have done more for the poor and 
the needy, for labor and business, and for 
everybody else and the ingratitude they 
showed was disgusting. 

You were right as you could possibly be in 
your thinking and in your conduct regard- 
ing the war in Vietnam, and I think the time 
will come when Americans will realize it. 

You are a better man than I. I would have 
quit a long time ago rather than put up 
with the ingratitude that you did. However, 
for the sake of our country, now and in years 
to come, I hope you will reconsider and make 
yourself available again for re-election. 

Prep A. SEMAAN. 


“We Let Him Down” 


DEAR Sm: President Johnson’s statement 
that he would not seek reelection has really 
upset me. Then I think—why should he? 

Why should he tear himself apart for peo- 
ple who have cursed, abused and belittled 
him from the start? 

He has done more for us than any past 
president and yet no one gives him credit for 
the good things. All they can think of is the 
Vietnam war and that their boys are being 
killed, What is so different about this war 
and the Korean War? The young men of yes- 
terday died, too. 

Why are the kids now ready to riot or street 
brawl at the drop of a hat and then consider 
their lives too valuable to risk for their 
country? 

President Johnson isn't sending our boys 
over there for the fun of it. He is protecting 
us in the only way he can. He is lending a 
helping hand to our neighbors in the hopes of 
peace for all. 


I, for one, will mourn the loss of one of 
the greatest leaders our country has known. 
He didn’t let us down, we let him down. 

Mrs. AUDREY GRUNEWALD. 


ANTI-OIL-POLLUTION BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to be a sponsor of the original 
bill offered last January to fight the 
growing menace of oil pollution of our 
coastal waters and beaches. That bill, 
H.R. 14852, would have been the first 
step toward establishing new authority 
for the Coast Guard to control and com- 
bat oil spillage from tankers. 

I was pleased to again join our dis- 
tinguished and able colleague from 
Massachusetts, HASTINGS KEITH, last 
Friday in introducing a new bill to 
strengthen our earlier measure. 

That bill had not yet received a hear- 
ing when a major disaster last month 
demonstrated how totally unprepared we 
are to act swiftly to avert the miring of 
our vacation beaches, the killing of our 
wildlife, and the disruption of our fish- 
ing industry by thick, black, stinking 
sludge. Miles of beautiful beaches in 
Puerto Rico were fouled by millions of 
gallons of crude oil from a tanker that 
foundered in San Juan Harbor. 

At this point, the administration be- 
latedly drafted its own bill which is ex- 
pected to receive quick attention before 
the Committee on Public Works, where- 
as our original bill is still awaiting action 
by the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee. 

Since it is imperative that something 
be done—and done immediately—to 
forestall similar disasters on our shores, 
that is why I am so pleased to again 
combine efforts with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, this time to go even fur- 
ther than the administration’s recom- 
mendations. We propose to include 
stronger language that would, among 
other things, extend the Government’s 
authority to deal with tanker spillage, 
not merely within the 12-mile limit, but 
outside it as well, when our shores are 
threatened. 

We must have an effective antipollu- 
tion law passed as soon as possible, and 
I urge the House to give this matter 
its full support. 


MEMORIAL PROCEEDINGS FOR 
JUDGE GEORGE C. SWEENEY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein the memorial proceedings for our 
distinguished, beloved friend, the late 
Judge George C. Sweeney, which were 
held December 11, 1967, in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court of Massachusetts. 

The proceedings were presided over by 
the learned, distinguished chief judge, 
Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr. Sitting were the 
learned, distinguished judges of the 
court: Hon. Frank J. W. Ford, district 
judge; Hon. Anthony Julian, district 
judge; Hon. Andrew A. Caffrey, district 
judge; Hon. W. Arthur Garrity, Jr., dis- 
trict judge, and Hon. Frank J. Murray, 
district judge. 

The proceedings were attended by 
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other members of the judiciary, leaders 
of the bar association, public officials, 
and Judge Sweeney’s bereaved widow 
and friends. 

In opening the exercises, Chief Judge 
Wyzanski made some very appropriate 
remarks and introduced the able, dis- 
tinguished U.S. attorney, Hon. Paul F. 
Markham, and the able, distinguished 
attorney, Mr. C. Keefe Hurley, both per- 
sonal friends and associates of Judge 
Sweeney, who spoke feelingly of their 
association with this great jurist of late 
and lamented memory, and delivered im- 
pressive eulogies concerning his long, 
faithful, memorable service to the court, 
to the State, and to the Nation. 

The remarks made by the chief judge 
and those who participated in the pro- 
gram eloquently touched upon the per- 
sonal qualities, public contributions, 
judicial talents, and effective thrust of 
Judge Sweeney during his career on the 
bench and in the public service. 

The memorable tribute delivered on 
the occasion by the scholarly chief judge, 
Hon. Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., traced 
Judge Sweeney’s fine contribution on the 
bench, his constructive, able work with 
the Department of Justice in Washing- 
ton, and other phases of his public life. 

Judge Wyzanski's very striking recital 
of Judge Sweeney’s background and the 
scope and quality of his service on the 
bench graphically illumined the many 
facets of Judge Sweeney’s makeup as a 
judge and as a human being, which con- 
tributed so much to the success he 
achieved as a recognized, highly esteemed 
judicial leader. 

The learned chief judge brilliantly and 
cogently summarized various important 
cases Judge Sweeney conducted, which 
included some extremely complex legal 
problems, and made mention of the 
down-to-earth, sensible, practical, hu- 
mane approach that the late judge took 
in presiding over the court, and his fine, 
humane outlook, and understanding of 
his fellow men that always prompted 
Judge Sweeney to show special compas- 
sion and sympathy for his afflicted 
brethren. 

As a warm friend and admirer of 
Judge Sweeney for many years, I am 
deeply impressed by these memorial pro- 
ceedings, and am especially grateful to 
Chief Judge Wyzanski for his kindness 
in arranging and presiding over them 
and calling upon Judge Sweeney’s close, 
distinguished friend, Attorney C. Keefe 
Hurley, an outstanding member of the 
bar, to present such well-chosen remarks, 
and especially for the magnificent tribute 
of esteem, respect and affection which 
he himself paid, and which very deeply 
touch all of us who knew and loved 
Judge Sweeney. 

These proceedings were marked by 
that dignity that so fittingly typifies our 
great Federal court at Boston, and by 
the well-expressed words of its great 
presiding Judge Wyzanski, and those of 
our highly esteemed friend, Attorney 
Hurley, who during his lifetime was a 
neighbor and very close friend of our 
beloved, departed brother, whom we 
mourn so sorrowfully. 

In reading the proceedings, I was 
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deeply moved by the fond recollections 
of Judge Sweeney which these remarks 
evoked. He came from the historic, very 
attractive city of Gardner, Mass., in my 
district, and worked his way up from 
humble beginnings to become a very suc- 
cessful, prominent lawyer, and at an 
unusually early age was elected mayor of 
that beautiful city. 

I came to know the judge quite early 
in his career, and it was my happy prov- 
idence to have worked with him in 
many causes which we both deemed very 
worthy. 

Alert, vigorous, and buoyant he was 
endowed with a superabundance of en- 
ergy and very deep convictions. 

He was forward looking, independent 
of mind, known for his sincere fellow- 
ship of the spirit, and he was totally 
dedicated and devoted to the very dis- 
tinguished public service that he ren- 
dered throughout his lifetime. 

It was very appropriate that these ex- 
ercises should have been attended by his 
esteemed, beloved, and illustrious col- 
leagues of the court who stand so high 
in the annals and achievements of our 
renowned Federal judiciary, and by 
members of the bar, who so universally 
respected and esteemed Judge Sweeney. 

The sorrow of his gracious wife and 
dear ones, encompassing a multitude of 
friends, has been poignant and deep, yet 
surely these touching exercises, for them 
and his wide circle of personal and pro- 
fessional friends, provided the comfort- 
ing solace of publicly expressed tributes 
of honor, admiration, and love which will 
prayerfully serve to lighten the shadows 
and bring some substantial degree of res- 
ignation and peace at a time of sorrow- 
ful bereavement and grief. 

In the words of the poet: 

Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 

When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and even bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark. 


May our dearly beloved friend, George, 
find rest and peace in his heavenly home, 
and may the Good Lord whom he served 
so faithfully in life, bless and keep him 
forever. 

The memorial proceedings follow: 
MEMORIAL PROCEEDINGS FOR JUDGE GEORGE C. 
SWEENEY, DECEMBER 11, 1967 

Sitting: Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., Chief 
Judge; Francis J. W. Ford, D.J.; Anthony 
Julian, D.J.; Andrew A. Caffrey, D.J; W. 
Arthur Garrity, Jr., D.J.; and Frank J. Mur- 
ray, D.J. 

Presiding: Judge Wyzanski. 

Chief Judge Wyzansxkr. Mrs, Sweeney, and 
honored guests, the exercises this afternoon 
will begin with a statement from the United 
States Attorney, Mr. Markham, and then 
will be followed by statements by Mr. Hur- 
ley and by Mr. Healey, and there will be a 
reply by the Court. 

These exercises are in no sense funereal, 
and anyone should feel free to leave at any 
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time if he wishes to do so, and there is no 
restriction on people entering during the 
course of the proceedings. 

Before calling upon anyone to speak, I 
ought to say that Mr. Justice Fortas, the 
Supreme Court Justice, assigned to this 
Circuit, has expressed his regret at not being 
here. Several of the Circuit and District 
Judges have also communicated their 
regrets. In particular, the weather has kept 
many people from coming, and obviously the 
fact that the Congress of the United States 
is still in session explains, as their com- 
munications have already indicated, the ab- 
sence of the members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives who had hoped 
to be able to attend, several of whom have 
asked that their names be incorporated in 
the record as people who wished to express 
their very high opinion of our late Chief 
Judge. 

Mr. Markham. 

Remarks of Paul F. Markham, Esquire, 
United States Attorney, at special session of 
the United States District Court, in honor 
of the late Chief Judge of the Court, the 
Honorable George C. Sweeney. 

May it please your Honors, it is both in- 
deed a pleasure and a distinct honor for me 
to participate this afternoon in this special 
session commemorating the late Judge 
Sweeney, I have a special debt of gratitude 
to Judge Sweeney for indeed he was one of 
the members of this Court who voted for my 
present position. I have many fond and 
particular memories of Judge Sweeney. 

However, there are two people here today 
who perhaps knew him at least as well, and 
probably better, than most. Mr. C. Keefe 
Hurley, a man who knew Judge Sweeney 
from their early days in Massachusetts, and 
then again in college days. They followed 
the same paths. Their association was very 
close through the years. Again, another man 
who will speak about Judge Sweeney, Mr. 
Joseph P. Healey, who was Judge Sweeney’s 
law clerk, and since those days maintained 
a very close relationship with the Judge, 
and who, as we all know, has risen to great 
heights not only in the law but in the flelds 
of education and business. 

I would only move, if your Honors please, 
that the proceedings here today be recorded 
and made a permanent part of the records 
of this Court. 

Chief Judge Wyzansxk1. Your motion that 
the proceedings shall be recorded will be fol- 
lowed. In some cases I am aware that the 
speakers may have manuscripts which they 
wish to have filed with the records of the 
Court. The manuscripts will be regarded as 
being the official entry unless the speaker 
asks otherwise. 

I ought to express to you our gratitude to 
the United States Attorney's office, and you 
personally, for your part in arranging these 
proceedings, and also to Mr. Chase and Mr. 
Tamburello, the respective Presidents of the 
Boston Bar Association and the Massachu- 
setts Bar Association, and their various asso- 
ciates from other Bar Associations, who have 
joined in these arrangements and in the se- 
lection of the two speakers, who, as you 
have correctly pointed out, had special rela- 
tionships to Judge Sweeney, and will speak 
with the added authority of many decades 
of friendship. 

First, Mr. C. Keefe Hurley. 

REMARKS OF C. KEEFE HURLEY, ESQUIRE 

Chief Judge Wyzanski, Chief Judge Aldrich, 
the family of Judge Sweeney, judges of the 
Court of Appeals and District Courts for this 
Circuit, distinguished members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, 
members of the Bar and friends: 

While I am humbled by the realization 
that the life and works of Chief Judge George 
C. Sweeney memorialize him with far more 
eloquence than any words of mine could ever 
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achieve, I am deeply grateful for the cher- 
ished honor of participating in this tribute 
to a man who was my close personal friend 
for more than forty years. 

Judge Sweeney was appointed to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Massachusetts on August 24, 1935. At that 
time he was an assistant to the then Attorney 
General of the United States, Homer Cum- 
mings. He was in charge of the Claims Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice and I was 
working with him there in Washington. My 
vivid memory of that happy occasion con- 
spires with the aging process to convince 
me that it wasn't so very long ago—and per- 
haps it wasn't in the chronological sense. 
But in terms of events, it is ages past, On 
August 24, 1935, social security was a ten 
day old infant. The ravings of a diabolical 
little man in Germany were not yet recog- 
nized as the sparks that would ignite the 
bloodiest conflagration the world has ever 
known. And the atom was still the smallest 
particle of indivisible matter. Yet Americans 
of that generation sensed what their leader 
was soon to articulate—that they had a ren- 
dezvous with destiny. 

Judge Sweeney came to the bench unawed 
by the prospect of that rendezvous, but with 
a deep sense of the responsibility which 
goes hand in hand with the cloak of judi- 
cial power. He loved the law—not merely 
because it provided nourishment for his great 
scholarship—but more importantly because 
he believed with every fiber of his being 
that the impartially administered rule of law 
is the cornerstone of our civilization. More- 
over, as a thoughtful pragmatist, he rejoiced 
in a legal system which he perceived to be 
a practical and effective servant of the peo- 
ple, 

Judge Sweeney was in incisive man. I in- 
vite you to contemplate his early decision in 
the case of Davis v. Boston & Maine Railroad, 
17 Federal Supplement 97 (December 7, 
1936). That case involved a challenge to the 
constitutionality of Title IX of the Social 
Security Act of August 14, 1935. In this, the 
thirty-second year of social security, it is dif- 
ficult to recapture the drama and importance 
of that case, However, the title page gives 
us a clue to the significance which the gov- 
ernment attached to the issues involved. The 
list of lawyers representing the interests of 
the United States would, a few years later, 
read like judicial Who’s Who, including as it 
does such names as Charles E. Wyzanskl, Jr., 
Stanley Reed, Robert H. Jackson and Francis 
J. W. Ford. No judge could fail to be acutely 
conscious of the great legal and social im- 
plications of any decision he might render in 
such a case. Judge Sweeney was no exception, 
But, he did not believe that big problems 
necessarily required lengthy opinions. On the 
contrary, he disposed of the conflicting con- 
tentions in four pages of lucid analysis and, 
with the incisiveness to which I have alluded, 
defined his holding in a ‘aph which I 
consider to be symbolic of him in its clarity 
and simplicity. Let me quote it for you: 

“I therefore rule that the tax imposed 
under Title IX of the Social Security Act is 
a valid exercise under the taxing powers im- 
posed in Congress, that it does not exceed 
the limitation of uniformity, that it is to 
provide for the general welfare of the United 
States, and is therefore constitutional.” 

While Judge Sweeney derived much intel- 
lectual satisfaction from philosophical and 
conceptual debate, he was not an abstraction- 
ist. He was sensitively aware of the fact that 
a judge deals with specific human relaticn- 
ships and specific human problems, He was 
never governed by the desire to do so justly 
and humanely within the framework of law. 

Judge Sweeney’s devotion to fairness and 
justice often caused him pain, for the paths 
which lead to these great goals are not always 
clearly marked. However, he never permitted 
himself the luxury of indecision. He knew 
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that just as causes have a beginning, so 
must they have an end, if our legal system is 
to function effectively. And so he judged, 
with courage and without favor. But the 
loneliness of his task was not eased by a dog- 
matic belief that he was always right. His 
solace came from the conviction that a judge 
does all he should do when a judge does all 
he can. To my mind this concept becomes a 
truth when the judge in question possesses 
the character and capability of a George ©. 
Sweeney. 

No tribute to Judge Sweeney would be 
complete without grateful recognition of his 
considerate treatment of lawyers. He was 
ever attentive to our arguments and under- 
standing of our problems. We reciprocated 
with respect and admiration. We miss his 
friendly demeanor, his finely honed sense of 
humor, and his even-handed administration 
of justice, but our fond memories of him will 
always endure. In order that future genera- 
tions might associate the visage of the man 
with the great record of his reported deci- 
sions, we plan to commission the artistic re- 
creation of his likeness for presentation to 
this Court. 

When man first interacted with man, the 
need for an arbiter was born, and I suspect 
that debate over the qualifications of judges 
dates from about the same time. I have lis- 
tened to and participated in much of it dur- 
ing my years at the bar, and I am satisfied 
that an impediment to unanimity is our 
tendency to approach the problem with a 
view to prescribing the quality of Judgment 
to be visited upon others. I am equally satis- 
fied that all who would contemplate the 

of being judged themselves would 
join in this plea: 


“Fill the seats of justice 
With good men, not so absolute in goodness 
As to forget what human frailty is.” 


Chief Judge George C. Sweeney was such 
a man. He will not be forgotten. 

Chief Judge WyrzaNsxri. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Hurley. 

Mr. Healey. 

Remarks of Joseph P. Healey, Esquire, at 
special session of the United States District 
Court in honor of the late Chief Judge of 
the Court, the Honorable George C. Sweeney. 

Chief Judge W; „Chief Judge Ald- 
rich, honorable Judges of this Court and the 


ed guests, Mrs. Sweeney and her 
family 

More than two decades have passed since 
I served in this Court as law clerk to Chief 
Judge George C. Sweeney. These have been 
years of change, unprecedented in scope and 
impact. There has been searching inquiry, 
especially by our young people, into tradi- 
tional concepts of religion and morality, 
government, business, education—indeed the 
very fundamentals of our society. Institu- 
tional loyalties have been shaken. Voices 
of disagreement have become voices of dis- 
sent. The beginnings of the population ex- 
plosion has made for more impersonal rela- 
tionships between man and all aspects of 
his environment, including government. The 
age of the computer promises to be one of 
struggle to preserve essential individual 
identity and dignity. 

Our legal system has not escaped chal- 
lenge. The structure of the common law, 
built upon tradition and precedent, has little 
attraction for the more opportunistic forces 
in contemporary society. The judicial proc- 
ess itself, with its inherent and often neces- 
sary delays, is met with a growing impatience 
on the part of those who function in our 
dynamic and complicated economy. Proce- 
dures adapted to a simple and more unhur- 
ried day must fit the new needs of today 
and tomorrow. 
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We cannot expect our democratic society 
to survive just because of its intrinsic merit 
and because we will it to survive. We must 
have answers to the challenges and the criti- 
cisms. One of the answers is the continuing 
assurance of a viable and functional judi- 
cial system—a system which will work well 
only if persons of ability, courage and vision 
sit in the places of judgment. The appoint- 
ing authority of any jurisdiction in the na- 
tion would do well to use Judge Sweeney as 
the measure of what a judge should be. 

Here indeed, in one man, was integrity, 
wisdom, dedication and a broad-gauged ap- 
proach to the problems of his fellow man. 
He had a deep sense of urgency to get on 
with the business of the Court, knowing that 
justice, if not prompt, is not full. He was 
alert to schedule cases for trial and diligent 
in the use of pre-trial proceedings to nar- 
row the issues in litigation. 

Punctuality with him was almost an ar- 
ticle of faith. He often said, “My obligation 
to counsel, the parties and witnesses is to 
be on time.” Exactly at the appointed hour 
he would take his place on the bench and 
woe to the counsel who was not present and 
ready to proceed. 

In the actual conduct of a trial he was a 
master at cutting through to the heart of 
complex evidence, and eliminating the 
superfluous and redundant. In one case 
counsel for the defendant successfully ob- 
jected to the admission of certain docu- 
mentary evidence on the part of the plain- 
tiff. After the ruling of exclusion defendant’s 
lawyer continued to argue that the evidence 
was inadmissible. The Judge finally leaned 
over and said, “I have excluded the docu- 
ment, but if you keep talking Tu change my 
ruling and admit it.” 

He had a fine rapport with juries and a 
facility for presenting issues to them in an 
understandable context. He also had a real 
feel for the technique of settling litigation. 
At a fairly early stage in the proceedings 
he could size up the trend of the case and 
evaluate the relative strength of the litigants’ 
positions. A frank discussion with counsel in 
chambers often led to termination of the case 
by a settlement acceptable to both sides. 
When settlement was not possible and the 
matter went to ultimate decision, a concise 
and timely opinion was written. These 
opinions seldom dealt with issues extraneous 
to those directly involved, even where there 
was clear opportunity for discussion of ques- 
tions of great but irrelevant interest. Such 
matters, he felt, were not for a trial judge 
to explore. One of his favorite expressions 
was, “I have enough to do to decide what is 
before me.” This was one of the first lessons 
I learned at his law clerk, fresh out of the 
Harvard Law School and eager to tackle 
all the unresolved problems in Anglo- 
American jurisprudence. 

From these comments it should not be in- 
ferred that Judge Sweeney was the paragon 
of all virtues as a trial judge. He was a vital 
member of the human family with all its 
inheritances. He was, on occasion, impatient 
and irritable. Sometimes counsel thought 
that his pressure for settlement was stronger 
than it should have been. 

But he saw his role as an arbitrator as well 
as a judge, and in his more than thirty years 
of service on the Court he moved thousands 
of cases to conclusion, by decision or settle- 
2 in the full spirit of due process of 

W. 

As Chief Judge of this Court he had both 
the talent and concern for efficient judicial 
administration. A generalist, he was equally 
at home in criminal and civil cases. He had 
a flair for technical problems, e.g. those in- 
volved in patent infringement suits. Once he 
even attended classes at MI. T. for back- 
ground in preparing for a particularly com- 
plicated case. 
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He was a progressive innovator both in his 
personal approach to the judicial process 
and in carrying out his administrative re- 
sponsibilities. These characteristics can be 
found in his handling over several years of 
the case involving the Aldred Investment 
Trust—one of first impression under the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940. Before the 
matter was concluded he undertook, among 
other things, to supervise the operation of 
a horse racing track for a full season, and 
to direct the ultimate liquidation of the 
trust. His decisions survived a number of 
appeals to higher courts. One distinguished 
observer characterized the Judge’s work as 
“the most nearly perfect handling of a long 
and complicated case that I have ever seen.” 

In criminal cases he was a firm and fair, 
but compassionate, judge, especially with 
first offenders. Rehabilitation to him was 
something that called for direct involvement 
to achieve a critical social objective. I re- 
call one case in which two men and a woman 
were convicted of embezzlement. After sen- 
tencing the two men, both of whom had prior 
records, he turned to the woman, a first 
offender, and gave her an extended lecture. 
Finally he said, “If I put you on probation 
you won’t do this ever again, will you?” The 
woman answered, “No father. I won’t.” After- 
ward the Judge was heard to remark—"“That’s 
the closest I ever got to the other side of 
the confessional.” 

What then can we say of this man whose 
vibrant presence once filled these rooms? 
We can say that he was in every sense a 
whole man and a whole judge. We will need 
many more like him in all the courthouses of 
this land in the years of trial and challenge 
that lie ahead. 

Thank you. 

Chief Judge Wyrzansxr. Thank you, Mr. 
Healey. 

REMARKS OF CHIEF JUDGE CHARLES E. 
WYZANSEI, JR. 

We are met not in sorrow but in joy re- 
flected from the honor our late Chief Judge, 
George C. Sweeney, earned for the United 
States District Court. From 1935 to 1966 
Judge Sweeney sat with us. From 1941 he 
was our leader, first as Senior Judge, and 
from September 1, 1948 until his seventieth 
birthday, on July 23, 1965, the first Chief 
Judge of this District. 

He was one of the most widely known 
Federal District Judges, partly because of 
the length of his tenure, partly because of 
his service as one of the two representatives 
of the First Circuit at the Judicial Confer- 
ences in Washington, but mostly because of 
his trial of cases here and in many other 
Districts of the United States, even as dis- 
tant as California, had built a solid reputa- 
tion for his rare mastery of that quality 
paradoxically known as common sense. Those 
who as jurors, lawyers, parties, witnesses, or 
mere spectators watched Judge Sweeney in 
action observed his practical skill, his shrewd 
judgment, and his insistence on fair play. 

Judge Sweeney came to this Court after 
surprisingly large experience for a man who 
at his appointment on June 17, 1935 was not 
quite 40 years old. Born in Gardner, Massa- 
chusetts July 23, 1895, he had been educated 
in the public schools of his native city, and 
at Williston Seminary, which later chose him 
to give the annual address to the Honorary 
Cum Laude Society. During world War I he 
had served overseas as a sergeant of infantry 
attached to the 301st Military Police Bat- 
talion with the 76th Division, from which he 
was honorably discharged on July 17, 1919. 
Two months later he entered Georgetown 
University Law School from which he gradu- 
ated in 1922. Beginning practice in Gardner 
in 1924, he was three years later elected to 
the City Council, of which he became presi- 
dent in 1929. From January 1, 1931 to June 
15, 1933 he was Mayor of Gardner. His suc- 
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cessful municipal administration attracted 
national attention, and brought him into 
close contact with James Roosevelt and 
through him with his father Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 

At the outset of the New Deal George 
Sweeney was appointed Assistant Attorney 
General under Homer Cummings. Some 
friends had wrongly thought that the post 
would exceed the capacities of a lawyer who 
had not in his credentials either a college 
degree or intensive appellate court training. 
However, those who watched him as head 
of the Civil Division charged with actions in 
the Court of Claims and with admiralty 
causes and who heard him in argument be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States 
r him as a genuine peer of his De- 
partment of Justice colleagues. 

What he had learned in Gardner and in 
Washington made him a natural choice as a 
successor to Judge James Arnold Lowell. The 
appointment had particular significance be- 
cause Judge Sweeney was the first Democrat 
and the first person of Irish antecedents and 
Catholic faith named a federal judge in 
Massachusetts. For us who realize that 
throughout the First Circuit there is not now 
sitting even one District Judge of Yankee 
heritage the nomination appears to mark a 
watershed. 

There is a polite tradition that judicial 
lives should be recited in terms of cases 
heard and opinions rendered. No sophisti- 
cated reader of history regards this conven- 
tion as the most revealing or accurate meas- 
ure of wearers of the judicial robe. Many 
even of the most celebrated names in legal 
annals have a reputation which reflects less 
their qualities than the atmosphere of the 
age in which they lived. On the occasion of 
the hundredth anniversary of the commis- 
sioning of John Marshall, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., perceptively wrote that “A great 
man represents a great ganglion in the nerves 
of society . . . a strategic point in the cam- 
paign of history, and part of his greatness 
consists in his being there.” So much does 
the Zeitgeist rule in our accounting that a 
man as considerable a judge as Taney has 
been buried by the weight of the Dred Scott 
case, just as Chief Justice Warren was at 
once catapulted to world renown by the 
fortunate circumstance that in his first year 
there was on his docket Brown v. Board of 
Education. 

History shone favorably on Judge Sweeney. 
His opening years gave him the opportunity 
of being the first judge to uphold in 1936 the 
constitutionality of the Social Security Act. 
The case was Davis v. Edison Electric Illumi- 
nating Co. of Boston, 18 F. Supp. 1 (D. Mass.) 
rev'd., lst Cir., 89 F. (2d) 393, rev'd, 301 U.S. 
619, and was argued by the future Justice 
Robert H. Jackson and Edward F. McClen- 
nen, a leader of the Boston bar and former 
partner of Justice Brandeis. A year later, 
Judge Sweeney in U.S. v. H. P. Hood & Sons, 
26 F. Supp. 672 (D. Mass.) aff’d, Ist Cir., 108 
F. 2d 342, aff'd 307 U.S. 588, again broke new 
paths when he sustained the constitution- 
ality of the Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. 
Thereafter he applied that statute to many 
milk orders governing this region. 

Later calendars brought to Judge Sweeney 
other noteworthy litigation. In 1956 in 
Marks v. Polaroid, 129 F. Supp. 243 (D. Mass.) 
aff'd Ist Cir. 237 Fed. 428, he held valid the 
basic patents of the Land camera upon 
which the Polaroid industry has been built. 
The criminal prosecution in United States v. 
McGinnis against officers of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, whose convictions were af- 
firmed in McGinnis v. United States, 1st Cir. 
361 F. 2d 31, marked an advance in standards 
imposed on corporate officers. Only three 
years ago in the important suit involving 
de facto segregation in the Springfield 
schools, Judge Sweeney wrote an opinion, 
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Barksdale v. Springfield School Committee, 
237 F. Supp. 543 (D. Mass.), which, though 
the judgment was reversed in the Court of 
Appeals, Springfield v. Barksdale, ist Cir. 
348 F. 2d 261, may have a more distinguished 
progeny than that of the opinion of the 
appellate court. 

Corporate reorganizations, receiverships, 
and liquidations fell in a field wherein Judge 
Sweeney was an accomplished performer, not 
least because of his sound judgment as to 
the members of the bar to whom responsi- 
bility could prudently be entrusted. The 
Amoskeag Mills liquidation in 1936, the 
Waltham Watch Company reorganization in 
1948, and the Boston Post Publishing Com- 
pany reorganization in 1956 are widely- 
known examples. 

Judge Sweeney would have been the last 
to claim that his opinions in those or other 
cases were text-book models or specimens of 
scholarly elegance. He would not have 
wanted to write in an academic vein. His 
ideas were simple, direct, and often indeed 
phrased by his faithful law clerks pursuing 
the lines of direction he firmly settled. 

In jury work, Judge Sweeney was always 
the master of the courtroom, avoiding pro- 
lixity and delay without ever trenching upon 
the lawyers’ province of needlessly inter- 
fering with their presentation. The judge re- 
membered testimony with scrupulous accu- 
racy, though he took almost no notes and 
rarely, if ever, wrote his instructions to the 
jury. While, particularly in later years, he may 
not have equalled some few extraordinary 
judges in patience or in care as to details, 
the main outlines of each litigation never 
escaped him and the principal points received 
appropriate attention. 

Quite rightly, no aspect of his daily work 
more concerned Judge Sweeney than the 
sentences he imposed on criminal defendants. 
He was never insensitive to human frailty, 
nor lacking in compassion. He strongly be- 
lieved that only a man who had children of 
his own was qualified for criminal sentenc- 
ing. An example is the discriminatory skill 
with which he designed successful rehabili- 
tative procedures for the unfortunate singer 
Ray Charles. Judge Sweeney’s moderation in 
disposition of tax evaders and postal em- 
bezzlers (while it may not have pleased those 
who, sitting in bureaucratic offices in Wash- 
ington, offer unproven theories as to the de- 
terrent effect of heavy sentences), seems, in 
retrospect, to have had as sensible social con- 
sequences as heavier penalties would have 
produced. 

The role that George Sweeney had as Chief 
Judge he performed with such tact, insight, 
and quiet efficiency that only after his death 
were his colleagues fully appreciative of 
what his leadership had meant. We all knew 
that his reins lay light upon us. He never 
sought in influence a judge in his opinion, 
though he was available to counsel him. He 
never checked on any brother’s work habits, 
but he gladly assumed another’s load so that 
he could more easily take a vacation or attend 
a meeting. 

We gratefully sensed the time he unob- 
trusively devoted to daily administrative 
tasks and his principle part in recruiting 
worthy persons as probation officers, clerks, 
referees, commissioners, court reporters, and 
other important functionaries. In his foot- 
steps we adopted as he had the Massachu- 
setts state court practice of pre-trials, long 
before it was standard procedure. We bene- 
fitted from the evenhanded assignment of 
cases by lot, pursuant to a formula he 
devised. 

But of what perhaps even his brethren 
did not have full awareness was the extent 
to which he voluntarily did more than his 
aliquot share of the total burden of the 
District Court. And this was the more re- 
markable because, though he never whim- 
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pered, Judge Sweeney did not uniformly 
enjoy robust health or extraordinary vigor. 
If a Judge came to the Court with little trial 
experience, or if he were dilatory, or even 
in some aspects incompetent, Judge Sweeney 
gave him relief and help, never admonishing, 
much less criticizing him, either privately or 
publicly. His colleague was his brother, in 
every sense of that word. 

Friendliness characterized his treatment of 
elderly no less than young attaches of the 
Court. Men and women who had begun to 
falter were given lighter assignments and 
patient consideration. Judge Sweeney never 
forgot their human needs and still existent 
potentialities as well as their years of de- 
voted service. If he by doing their work or 
forgiving their lapses could keep them pro- 
ductive and useful citizens he knew that 
they and the Court and the larger society 
would all benefit. 

His relationships to members of the 
United States Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives were grounded in mutual con- 
fidence and affection, as indeed this assembly 
bears witness, and as did the remarks about 
Judge Sweeney published at the time of his 
death in the Congressional Record by his 
Congressman, the Honorable Philip J. Phil- 
bin, With state judges he was on intimate 
terms. Judges in other Districts and Circuits 
of the Federal System turned often for as- 
sistance and for advice to Judge Sweeney. 
Both in Massachusetts and in New Hamp- 
shire where he had a country place at Wolf- 
boro, his friends were legion. Again the visi- 
ble evidence is before us, as well as in letters 
such as Judge Gignoux has sent to make his 
esteem. 


What Judge Sweeney was to his profes- 
sional associates and neighbors he was in 
even greater measure to his family. For his 
beloved and charming wife he had a constant 
solicitude which made his marriage so suc- 
cessful. His son and daughters were right- 
ful objects of his pride. Though he took care 
to avoid boring anyone with accounts of their 
prowess, their happy days were occasions for 
Judge Sweeney to invite his brethren to be 
with them. 

Many judges are thought to be of special 
stature because they have earned plaudits 
from professors, or appellate judges, or the 
press. For such acclaim Judge Sweeney had 
no yearning. Perhaps he had indifference 
even to the verge of disdain. 

He was glad to be a friend of his Depart- 
ment of Justice colleague, Dean Erwin N. 
Griswold of the Harvard Law School, and to 
have received an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Jurisprudence in 1964 from Suffolk Uni- 
versity, but he knew that academic appre- 
ciation coming from men who must largely 
rely on hearsay, is no reliable index to the 
quality of a trial judge. 

As to appellate courts, he had the attitude 
of a self-respecting judge of first instance 
who knows that a court which happens to be 
superior in the hierarchy is not inevitably 
superior in judgment or in understanding. 
Often appellate judges, as he noticed, are 
more eager to shine as teachers than as ap- 
praisers of fairness. If they are bent on dis- 
covering flaws, they in the quiet of their li- 
braries can easily fault the performance of 
lower court judges ruling under fire. He had 
seen not a few superior court judges more 
solicitous of commendation from law reviews 
than from men who have better grounding 
in the realities of litigation. Writers of their 
Own press releases, appellate judges find it 
easy to score better than men who neces- 
sarily speak extemporaneously and subject to 
the distortion which almost always accom- 
panies a translation from oral speech to writ- 
ten record. Charles James Fox said a speech 
that reads well almost never sounded well. 
And the same might be said of a charge to a 
jury or many rulings or remarks made during 
a trial. 
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With the press Judge Sweeney was cordial, 
without imitating one of his predecessors 
who seasonally distributed cigars and other 
gifts designed to curry favor. The judge was 
glad, of course, when an editorial com- 
mended him as a “no nonsense judge.” 
But he would not have been intimidated 
or deflected by editorials written in ad- 
verse criticism unless, which is too rarely the 
case, the comment reflected a full apprecia- 
tion of the facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding judicial action. While no judge is 
entitled to scorn public opinion, the opinion 
to which he is most likely to defer is that 
of men who spend the effort, have the 
learning, and apply the canons of judgment 
appropriate to make a knowledgeable ap- 
praisal of professional work. 

We who were Judge Sweeney’s colleagues 
and are subject to the same standards as gov- 
erned him know how well he did his job to 
the very moment of his death on November 
5, 1966. We found in him the apotheosis of 
the common man trained by experience for 
uncommon tasks. No doubt he had supe- 
riors in formal education, but none in prac- 
tical wisdom or high sense of honor. 

Now as the judges, the Senators, the Con- 
gressmen, the lawyers, the family and friends 
of Chief Judge Sweeney, and others in this 
honorable company leave, let us in grate- 
ful remembrance stand for one minute in 
tribute to him as we always stood when he 
entered or left this courtroom. 


THE KEY TO UNITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS], 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
arrogance to remind ourselves that this 
is a great and mighty Nation. Through 
the work of our hands and minds, and 
under the dispensation of a gracious 
providence, we have piled up power and 
wealth beyond compare. All the re- 
sources of emperors and kings through 
the ages fade into insignificance when 
measured against what we have achieved 
in science and technology, in social ad- 
vancement, in education, in benevolence. 

And yet, with all that we have, and all 
that we are, we have not been able to set 
up a reign of peace and happiness in our 
own land. We are living in dangerous and 
explosive times. All the progress of the 
last few decades could be swept away, 
submerged under waves of discontent, 
distrust, and disillusionment. 

Lust for power and craving for wealth 
seem to have warped the consciences of 
great and small alike. Virtue and honor 
and integrity are almost lost words. The 
system of morality so painfully con- 
structed by experience and suffering 
through the long centuries is being 
thrown into the rubbish heap. 

Strange doctrines are abroad through- 
out the land. Propagated and proclaimed 
by some 2,000 extreme leftwing organi- 
zations and an equal number of extreme 
rightwing organizations, these doctrines 
pour out a flood of venom against the 
Government, and infect our people with 
the poison of dissension and strife. 

Recent events have shown that we can- 
not keep on the road we are now travel- 
ing, for on that way lies disintegration of 
our democracy in an explosion which will 
scatter all our greatness into the dust 
of the air. What is the answer? I do not 
know, but I always turn to the words of 
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the Master: “Let us have faith.” Faith in 
ourselves, in our fellowmen, in the origi- 
nal tenets of our democracy; but above 
all, faith in Almighty God, as the archi- 
tect of the universe, the ruler of the des- 
tinies of men, the strength and the pro- 
tection of our noblest national aims and 
purposes. 

As he was returning to his own coun- 
try after a long sojourn in the United 
States, former President Romulo of the 
Philippines observed that the strength 
of this mighty Nation lay in the deep 
religious faith of its people, and he be- 
lieved we would maintain that strength 
as long as we held fast to our faith. 
Today his statement appears as both a 
warning and a prophecy. 

The remarkable insight of our Found- 
ing Fathers shows itself in the structure 
of a government capable of indefinite 
expansion and development, and also in 
the key words which they set up here 
for our guidance and admonition. In 
the Chamber of the House of Represent- 
atives, on the Speaker’s dais where all 
may see, they engraved five words. They 
still stand there: “Union; justice; toler- 
ance; liberty; peace 

First comes union, for without that 
accord in purpose and action which we 
call unity, we are impotent, we can at- 
tain none of the other desired goals, we 
must soon collapse as a nation. 

Second is justice, justice for every in- 
dividual regardless of his station in life 
or the condition of his birth or his 
genetic origin. 

Then comes tolerance, which asks us 
to give equal faith and credit to every 
man’s views, though we do not accept 
them as our own. 

Liberty is a wide-spreading concept, 
incapable of exact definition, perhaps. 
Fundamentally it permits every man to 
make his own decisions, so long as these 
do not interfere with the equal rights of 
his fellows. 

And to cap this illustrious pentad of 
ideals, there is peace. It is the reward 
of the attainment of the previous four. 
Without these foundation stones, there 
can be no peace. 

May we reverse the course which leads 
to destruction, and return to the sound 
and useful principles of our forefathers. 

And may the Lord which dwelleth in 
Heaven watch over this great and 
mighty Nation and keep it strong, and 

His angels watch over each in- 
dividual citizen and guard and guide 
him through the perilous days that lie 
ahead. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. RYAN, for 30 minutes, tomorrow; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WAGGONNER, for 15 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. GonzaLez, today, for 10 minutes; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. PHILBIN, for 5 minutes, today; and 
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to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wiactns) to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and to include extra- 
neous master to:) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hosmer, for 15 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, April 11. 

Mr. MICHEL, for 20 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, April 11. 

Mr. Staccers (at the request of Mr. 
CLARK) to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter, for 5 
minutes, today. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Dappario. 

Mr. Rumsreip to extend his remarks 
in the body of the Recorp during debate 
on the civil rights bill. 

Mr. Dickinson to revise and extend 
his remarks immediately following the 
remarks of Mr. CRAMER. 

Mr. MıcHEL and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. CLEVELAND to extend his remarks 
1 g debate today on the civil rights 


Mr. CRAMER to have his 1 minute speech 
included during debate on civil rights leg- 
islation today. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of Mr. 
PEPPER) to revise and extend his remarks 
made today and include a document en- 
Sued “Military History of the American 

egro.” 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wiccrns) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. BELL. 

Mr. Anverson of Illinois in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Harrison in two instances. 

Mr. Broyui. of Virginia in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. REIFEL. 

Mr. ScHERLE in three instances. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. Curtis in two instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, 

Mr. GuRNEY. 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CLARK) and to include ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr. DINGELL in two instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in two instances. 
. BRASCO. 

. Tunney in three instances. 
Macponatp of Massachusetts. 
. GALLAGHER in two instances. 

. REsNicK in two instances. 

. ROSENTHAL in three instances. 
. GIAMO. 

. PODELL, 

. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
EILBERG. 

. Ryan in three instances. 

. JOELSON. 

. CaREY in two instances. 


BRERRRRREEEERE: 
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Mr. WHITENER in two instances. 
Mr. Gonza.ez in three instances. 


Mr. Rartcx in three instances. 
Mr. HAMILTON in two instances. 
Mr. HATHAWAY in two instances. 
Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. 

Mr. CORMAN. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2516. An act to prescribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimidation, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 4 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 11, 1968, at 12 o’clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1290. Report on the 
disposition of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. H.R. 15890. A bill to 
amend title 5, United States Code, to provide 
for additional positions in certain executive 
agencies, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1291). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr EVERETT: 

H.R. 16580. A bill to provide that Flag Day 
shall be a legal public holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 16581. A bill to prohibit the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs from requiring an 
annual income statement from certain pen- 
sioners who are 72 years of age or older; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 16582. A bill to designate the Desola- 
tion Wilderness, Eldorado National Forest, in 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 16583. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 16584. A bill to establish producer- 
owned and controlled emergency reserves of 
wheat, feed grains, soybeans, rice, cotton, 
race flaxseed; to the Committee on Agricul- 

ure, 
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By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R. 16585. A bill to authorize payment of 
expenses relating to the transportation of 
motor vehicles of certain members of the 
Armed Forces; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 16586. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to prohibit discrimination 
in employment practices by broadcast station 
licensees; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 16587. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to 
provide that the entire cost of health benefits 
under such act shall be paid by the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 16588. A bill to provide that the re- 
ceipts from all Federal gasoline and automo- 
tive excise taxes shall be placed in the high- 
way trust fund to be used for road improve- 
ment purposes only, to eliminate the State 
matching requirements in the Federal-aid 
highway program, and to provide Federal as- 
sistance for State and local highway pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 16589. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to provide increased an- 
nuities; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 16590. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the credit 
against tax for retirement income; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 5 

H.R. 16591. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the full 
amount of any annuity received under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act shall be ex- 
cluded from gross income; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 16592. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in canned mushrooms; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. CAREY, 

Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. BoLanp, Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Burton, Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
DANIELS, Mr. Dow, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. GALLA= 
HER. Mr. HALPERN, Mrs. HECKLER of Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs. KELLY, Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. 
McCartuy, Mr. ONxNLL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Patten, Mr. Pucxskr, Mr. Worrr, and Mr. 
WYODLER) : 

H.R. 16593. A bill to amend the Immigra- 

tion and Nationality Act to make additional 

t visas available for immigrants 
from certain foreign countries, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZWACH (for himself, Mr. NEL- 
SEN, and Mr. LANGEN) : 

H.R. 16594. A bill to amend chapter 34 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to provide 
certain educational assistance for veterans 
taking 6 or 9 hours of institutional courses 
while engaged in agricultural employment; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

EJ. Res. 1225. Joint resolution designat- 
ing Tax Freedom Day as a national holiday; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.J. Res. 1226. Joint resolution to direct 
the Secretary of the Navy to provide a Ma- 
rine Corps honor guard at the Marine Corps 
War Memorial; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. Dx ta GARZA: 

H.J. Res. 1227. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the temporary funding of the emergency 
credit revolving fund; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Tennessee, Mr. Davis 
of Georgia, Mr. Dow, Mr. GaTHINGS, 
and Mr. SISK) : 
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HJ. Res. 1228, Joint resolution to author- 
ize the temporary funding of the emergency 
credit revolving fund; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII. 


331. The Speaker presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of New York, 
relative to declaring the Garibaldi-Meucci 
Memorial Museum as a national historical 
landmark, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 16595. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesca and Antonio Ardizzone; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16596. A bill for the relief of Lorenzo 
Ardizzone; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 16597. A bill for the relief of Gaetano 
Lazzaro-Marocco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

HR. 16598. A bill for the relief of Flavia 

Merlino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 16599. A bill for the relief of Wei Lian 

Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 16600. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Paolo Fontana, and her son, Girolamo 
Fontana; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 16601. A bill for the relief of Gabriella 
Giacomello and Tiziana Giacomello; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 16602. A bill to require the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission to reopen and 
redetermine the claim of Julius Deutsch 
against the Government of Poland, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 16603. A bill for the relief of Eizo 
Ninomiya; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 16604. A bill for the relief of Yoshio 

Arakawa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 16605. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Kam Foon, his wife, Mah Yuet Mei, and chil- 
dren, Wong Lai Sun, Wong Wai Hang, and 
Wong Wai Leung; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 16606, A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Di Bellis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16607. A bill for the relief of Emilia 
Oliveri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 16608. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Scire; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 16609. A bill for the relief of Sea Oil & 
General Corp., of New York, N.Y.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 16610. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Auelino T. Sales and his wife, Loreto O. 
Sales; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 16611. A bill for the relief of Pancho 
O'Mara (also known as Francisco Rube-Cin- 
cotta); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H. R. 16612. A bill for the relief of Eugene 
A. Helterbrand; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Emergency Aircraft Radio Location In- 
strumentation: “Seek You, Seek You” 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a recent 
speech by my colleague from Colorado 
[Mr. Dominick] has come to my atten- 
tion. I believe his remarks merit the 
consideration of the Senate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Senator DoMINICcK’s 
speech be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The address was delivered on Wednes- 
day, April 3, before the National Con- 
ference on Aircraft Locator Beacon Im- 
plementation, sponsored by the Radio 
Technical Commission for Aeronautics. 
The conference was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the member industries and 
Government agencies for the purpose of 
studying the feasibility and desirability 
of crash locator equipment to assist in 
search operations for downed aircraft. 

This has been assumed by many to be 
a problem chiefly limited to areas such as 
our own Rocky Mountain regions in 
Colorado. The data presented by Senator 
Dominick, however, repudiates this 
theory and gives a clear picture of the 
national scope of the problem. 

The response of the delegates to the 
conference to Senator DomInick’s pres- 
entation was enthusiastic in support of 
his recommendations to require emer- 
gency locator equipment for general avi- 
ation aircraft. This is particular signifi- 
cant upon examination of the members 
of the Radio Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics—a list which includes the 
majority of our major commercial air- 
line companies, our major aircraft pro- 
ducers; industries such as IBM, A.T. & T., 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Ford Motor 
Co., General Motors, Bunker-Ramo 
Corp., General Dynamics; aviation 
groups such as the National Pilots Asso- 
ciation, and the Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association; as well as the Depart- 
ments of the Air Force, Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Commerce, State, Treasury, 
and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

I commend Senator DOMINICK’S re- 
marks to the attention of the Senate and 
hope every Member will take into con- 
sideration the continuing cost in terms 
of human suffering and in terms of ex- 
pensive searching missions, as long as the 
FAA delays in issuing the rule to require 
installation of aircraft locator equip- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEEK You, SEEK You 
(An address by PETER H. Dominick, U.S. 

Senator, before the Radio Technical Com- 

mission for Aeronautics, National Confer- 

ence on Aircraft Locator Beacon Imple- 

mentation, Washington, D.C., April 3, 1968) 

“May 1967. 

Dran Eprror: You can remove my hus- 

band’s name from your sample copy mailing 


list. He was killed in 1965. The crash occurred 
only about 33 miles from our home airport 
on a heavily timbered mesa. Searchers esti- 
mated they flew over the spot at least 20 
times but could not see a sign of the plane 
because of the way it had dived into the 
timber.” 

This was a letter to the Editor of “Aero 
West” Magazine from one of my constituents 
in Gunnison, Colorado. 

“C.Q.” (“Seek-You”) has been the familiar 
call of “Ham” radio operators the world over 
seeking contact with whomever might be 
listening. In the phonetic sense, it very well 
fits the theme of this conference. For we are 
seeking to make it easier to find an aircraft 
and its occupants who may have encountered 
an emergency situation and have been forced 
to attempt an emergency landing away from 
any airport, and very likely in “an unfriendly 
environment.” If the emergency occurs in 
rough terrain, the likelihood of injury to the 
occupants is high, and the dangers are com- 
pounded if adverse weather conditions pre- 
vail in the area where the emergency oc- 
curred. Adverse weather not only endangers 
the survival of injured and uninjured pas- 
sengers alike, but can and often does in- 
crease the hazards to the dedicated people 
who risk their own lives while trying to help 
those in distress. 

Our success in finding downed aircraft has 
been fairly good, but in a number of in- 
stances we have failed tragically in locating 
the aircraft until weeks or months after the 
accident—too late to help those who survived 
the accident but later perished from long 
exposure in the hostile environment. Most 
recently, the nation was shocked to read in 
the newspapers of the diary kept by 16-year- 
old Carla Oien, documenting the two-month- 
long struggle of the three members of this 
family to survive after their light plane went 
down in the mountains of California on 
March 1ith last year. A deer hunter finally 
happened upon the scene of the tragedy on 
October 2nd—six months too late! 

In my own state of Colorado, evidence 
found at the scene indicated that Dr. W. 
Randolph Lovelace and his wife survived the 
crash of their rented plane in December, 1965, 
but died of exposure before they were found, 
even though countless hours were spent in 
searching for them. And, as I recall, it was 
during that search that we lost one of our 
Civil Air Patrol planes piloted by an Air 
Force Sergeant from Lowry Air Force Base. 

But, such tragedies are not limited to our 
Western states. In fact, you documented in 
your “System for Downed Aircraft Location” 
study, published in January, 1965, the four- 
day struggle for survival of Drs. Miller and 
Quinn, whose plane went down in the small 
state of Vermont on February 21, 1959, but 
was not found until May 5 of that year. Dr. 
Miller kept a diary, too. It closed with: 
“Goodby all. This is saving a lot of experi- 
ments, I hope.” 

I could cite other examples, but this map 
tells the story more graphically. 

Despite the tens of thousands of search 
hours spent by the Civil Air Patrol, the Air 
Force, the Coast Guard and the FAA, planes 
and their occupants are still missing in vari- 
ous parts of the country, not only in the 
Western Region. It strikes me that the FAA 
notice gives the false impression that the 
problem is centered in the Western Region. 
This stems from the fact that in illustrating 
the extent of the problem, the FAA on page 3 
of the Notice of Proposed Rule Making stated 
that, “in the Western Region 31 aircraft have 
been listed as missing and have not been 
located during the 10-year period between 
1957 and 1967.” I did not have access to 
the statistics on missing and unlocated air- 
craft for this ten-year period, and therefore 
have used the period since the Aerospace 


Rescue and Recovery Service was inaugu- 
rated in October of 1961, extending through 
December 31, 1967. I might add, also, had 
I continued the period through the month 
of January, 1968, I would have added two 
more missing planes in my own state of 
Colorado. One of these has been missing 
since the first day of January, piloted by a 
Longmont, Colorado, doctor; and the sec- 
ond plane has been missing since January 12 
with four members of a Chicago family 
aboard. 

The crosses on the map represent the gen- 
eral areas where searches have been con- 
ducted by the Aerospace Rescue and Recoy- 
ery Service, Civil Air Patrol and Coast Guard, 
for these aircraft which have not been lo- 
cated during the past six years. 

I would like to point out that the Eastern 
Region—not the Western Region—has the 
greater number of missing aircraft. Florida 
leads with 7 and possibly 8, since in one case 
it is not certain whether the plane is lost in 
Florida or Alabama. South Carolina has 5, 
followed by North Carolina which has 4 and 
possibly 5 because it is not certain in which 
of 4 states one plane went down. Alabama, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and New York each 
have been involved in two multi-state 
searches. 

I think it is noteworthy that there are five 
aircraft that have never been found in the 
New York-New England area during the past 
five years, One is missing in the relatively 
flat, and certainly well populated state of 
Ohio! 

In the Central Area, which includes Colo- 
rado and virtually all of the Continental 
Divide, there are only ten of these completely 
lost aircraft. But, note that four of them are 
in the State of Michigan, one in Illinois and 
one in Missouri. There is only one in the 
Rocky Mountain area, and there is some 
question whether it actually is in Colorado 
or Utah, If it is in Utah, that would put it 
in the Western Region. Wyoming, which is 
both mountainous and sparsely populated, 
has not had a downed aircraft which was not 
ultimately located. 

Washington and Oregon, together, lead the 
Western Region in the number of aircraft 
which have not been found during the last 
five years. There are eight and perhaps nine 
aircraft which have disappeared in these two 
states without a trace since October, 1961. 
Again, note that Idaho and New Mexico, 
both of which are mountainous and have 
large sparsely populated areas, have not had 
a plane down which they have not been able 
to find. 

Alaska, which is carried separately in the 
statistics, has had eight aircraft which have 
completely disappeared since October, 1961. 

There certainly has been no lack of effort 
to locate missing aircraft. Aerospace Rescue 
and Recovery Service records show that from 
1961 through December 31, 1967, a total of 
215,404 hours of search have been conducted. 
Of this total number of hours of search, 
135,835 hours—nearly two-thirds—were flown 
by the Civil Air Patrol. 79,569 hours of search 
were flown by the Coast Guard and others 
during this period. The cost has been high, 
not only in terms of operational costs, but 
also in terms of lives lost while searching for 
missing aircraft. In the last three years, 
ARRS records show that two C.AP. aircraft 
and four lives have been lost during search 
missions. In Colorado last year, we conducted 
13 search missions for missing aircraft at an 
average cost of $2,916 each. 

There are other costs that are extremely 
difficult to measure. In addition to the pro- 
longed grief caused the families of the oc- 
cupants of these completely missing aircraft, 
there are also severe financial hardships im- 
posed, because in most states, under the 
common law rule, estates cannot be settled 
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until seven years have elapsed and a pre- 
sumption of death is established. This can 
cause all kinds of problems with insurance, 
Teal estate and family finances. 

Our primary concern, however, is not the 
finding of wreckage, but the saving of human 
lives. Our system of discovering the emer- 
gency and locating people quickly must be 
up-graded to take advantage of our advances 
in technology. Our present system is plagued 
with delay, uncertainty, danger, tedious and 
often futile effort. In most instances, we don’t 
learn that an emergency has occurred until 
the aircraft is reported as overdue at its 
destination. Quite a few hours may elapse 
before a report is made to the Aerospace 
Rescue and Recovery Center. Even then, 
there is further delay while a check is made 
of other airports to determine whether the 
plane may have landed at other than its an- 
nounced destination. Only after this check 
is made is the Civil Air Patrol alerted. More 
delay occurs as the C.A.P. organizes its search 
teams. Then, following a grid pattern, visual 
search is begun along the probable route. 
This boils down to a practice of fiying low 
and looking, and looking, and looking, and 
looking some more. 

As time passes, the chances of successful 
rescue of survivors of the downed aircraft 
grow less and less, I call your attention to 
the study made by the FAA which is men- 
tioned on page 9 of the Notice of Proposed 
Rule Making. The FAA found after studying 
survival cases that 50 percent of all persons 
who are rescued from downed aircraft are 
recovered within the first 12 hours, and 
seventy-five percent of the persons saved are 
recovered within the first 24 hours. There- 
after, the probability of rescue diminishes 
sharply. 

The blue dots on the map show the ap- 
proximate area where aircraft were located 
after they had been missing for three days 
or longer. I should explain that the Central 
Region shows these locations for the past 
three years; and 12 of the blue dots in the 
Central Region are for aircraft located in 
1965. Since the Eastern Region and the West- 
ern Region do not keep these records for 
longer than two years, comparable informa- 
tion is not shown for 1965 in these two 
regions. 

In the Northeastern part of the United 
States there were five aircraft during the 
past two years which were missing for more 
than three days but were subsequently lo- 
cated. One of these, found on Haystack 
Mountain near North Bennington, Vermont, 
on July 4, 1967, had been missing since 

13, 1965. Another one, located 
October 12, 1967, 100 feet from the top of 
Mt. Williams near Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts, had been missing since June 25, 1967, 
when a honeymooning couple from Balti- 
more, Maryland, were last heard from en- 
route to Montreal. The Central Region had 
17 such aircraft found in the two-year period, 
1266-67. The Western Region had nine, in- 
cluding one in the Baja, Lower California 
area. 

Of more importance, the red circles on the 
map represent the area where an aircraft was 
missing for more than 24 hours, but was 
found before the end of the third day. Again, 
they seem to be fairly evenly distributed 
across the country. The Eastern Region had 
13, Six of these were in the New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey area; two in North Caro- 
lina; two in Alabama; and three in the 
Southern Georgia-Northern Florida area. 
The Central Region also had 13, Texas and 
Colorado accounted for 7 of the 13 that were 
found in this region. 

The Western Region had 14, with Califor- 
nia and Washington state accounting for 11 
of the 14, 

In summary, this map shows that in the 
last six years there are 60 aircraft in the 
continental United States and Alaska which 
are missing and have never been found. In 
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the continental United States in the last two 
years, 36 aircraft were missing for more than 
three days, and 40 aircraft were missing for a 
period of from one to three days. The map 
also shows clearly that aircraft “emergen- 
cies” are not limited to mountainous areas, 
large bodies of water or sparsely settled areas. 
It indicates that the proposed FAA Rule 
should be broadened. In support of that po- 
sition, I would like to read you part of a let- 
ter I received last fall from a doctor in 
Ogdensburg, New York. It reads as follows: 

“I, too, have spent long hours on a search 
mission in the Civil Air Patrol. I shouldn't 
have been there really, as the weather was 
marginal and I am strictly VFR. However, the 
thought that people might be alive and lying 
out in the snow with broken legs kept me 
going. 

“We never found the wreck. A farmer on 
a tractor did after we had searched for almost 
three days. 

“A crash locator beacon would have shown 
us the way in 30 minutes.” 

I completely agree. And I think that the 
experiences of the Army, Navy and Air Force 
in locating and rescuing downed pilots in 
Vietnam clearly demonstrate the value of 
the locator equipment. Then why have we 
not been able to obtain more widespread vol- 
untary use of this equipment? There are a 
number of reasons which we should recog- 
nize and deal with. 

First, I think we have created a bad 
of the instrument by calling it a “crash” lo- 
cator beacon. No aircraft manufacturer likes 
to admit that his planes may crash, No pilot 
plans to crash, On the other hand, every stu- 
dent pilot is thoroughly schooled in the fact 
that he will probably encounter emergency 
situations. By the time he gets his private 
pilot’s license, the student-pilot has demon- 
strated many times his knowledge of emer- 
gency procedures, The automobile industry 
did not call their flasher lights, “trouble 
lights” or “accident flashers’’—they call them 
emergency flasher signals, We should refer 
to these aircraft locator beacons as emer- 
gency beacons, Furthermore, since we seek to 
find downed aircraft more quickly, we might 
give the entire system a catchy name whose 
initials suggest its function. We might call it 
“Emergency Aircraft Radio Location Instru- 
mentation.” Phonetically, the first initials 
spell EARLI, 

Cost is the second problem. But this can 
be solved if we can get utilization of the 
beacon in large enough numbers. 

Also related to more wider acceptance and 
use is the problem which confronts our Ham 
radio operator who seeks to make contact 
with other Hams. To make contact, someone 
must be listening. I am pleased to note that 
the FAA states it is planning to equip more 
of its own aircraft with equipment capable 
of homing in on small transmitters emitting 
signals on the emergency frequencies, At 
present, the Air Force regularly monitors the 
UHF emergency frequency—243.0 Mhz. The 
likelihood that a military aircraft will be 
within range at any given time is relatively 
small; however, there is one other sugges- 
tion that I think deserves very serious con- 
sideration. Why not enlist the help of our 
commercial air carriers? It could be done at 
minimal cost, and without undue burden on 
the crew. What I am suggesting is the instal- 
lation of a simple receiver on our commercial 
passenger and cargo aircraft to monitor the 
VHF and UHF distress frequencies. Opera- 
tional when the main power switch of the 
aircraft is activated, the receiver would be 
inoperative when the main switch was turned 
off. A blinker light would indicate to the 
crew that a distress signal was being received, 
and the only action required of the crew 
member would be to snap an audio switch to 
verify that a wavering distress signal was in 
fact being received. The pilot then would im- 
mediately fix his position, call the nearest 
Flight Service Station and report that he 
had received a distress signal. In a matter of 
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seconds, hours or even days would be saved— 
for in those few seconds it has been estab- 
lished that an emergency exists, the approxi- 
mate location is known, and a beacon is 
known to be operating on which rescue air- 
craft can home. 

Within minutes, a ground or air rescue 
team, hopefully with an accompanying med- 
ic, is homing on the beacon, Extension of 
this system to substantial segments of gen- 
eral aviation would enlarge enormously rapid 
location and rescue of downed aircraft. Think 
of the countless hours of searching this sys- 
tem could save. Think of the lives that can 
be saved and the suffering that can be alle- 
viated by getting medical attention to the 
injured quickly. 

I commend the FAA for its investigation 
into the locator beacon in 1963 and commend 
them for their issuance of the Notice of 
Proposed Rule Making. But I confess that 
I do not believe their present proposal is 
either realistic or enforceable. General avia- 
tion is growing rapidly. The smallest air- 
craft are used extensively for pleasure and 
business in cross-country filghts. At what 
point must portable equipment, as suggested 
by the proposed FAA Rule, be picked up? 
Who will enforce the Rule? If I fly from 
here to Denver, must I have the equipment? 
Probably not if I take regular airways via 
Kansas City. But suppose there are storms, 
and I have to detour North and find myself 
over Lake Michigan and into Minnesota and 
the Bad Lands. Do I have to stop and install 
the equipment? Will this involve detailed 
mandatory flight plans for all weather? If 
a pilot flies from Chicago to New Orleans 
and crosses the Mississippi Delta, does he 
have to install a beacon before he goes, or 
on his way down; and who will inspect his 
plane on arrival? 


Frankly, it is my feeling that sound com- 
mon sense says that all pilots, like politicians, 
are optimists. Very few will install a locator 
beacon in their planes, although they may 
well agree that their neighboring pilot should 
have one. Hence, an enormous administrative 
problem will arise under the Rule, or it will 
simply be ignored. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we must have a 
mandatory required system—a system that 
will require emergency locators in all new 
general aviation aircraft, except perhaps jets, 
which operate almost constantly under radio 
surveillance. A system which will, within a 
stated time, require installation in all “used” 
aircraft in operation; a system which will 
not only transmit but receive; a system 
which above all will save lives, reduce suf- 
fering, and avoid dangerous and costly low- 
level search sweeps. 

I am confident that there is represented in 
this room the wealth of technical expertise 
to create the finest system for downed air- 
craft location that could be devised. I urge 
that you lend your support and collective 
knowledge to that dramatic goal. 


Rennie Davis: Yippie (Youth Interna- 
tional Party) 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
fessed Communists are even trying to in- 
corporate the hippies into their con- 
spiracy of hate and extremism against 
free people. 

So that our colleagues will be alerted to 
the Yippie during the planned riots at 
the Chicago Democratic Convention, I 
insert the report of the Osth Informa- 
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tion Service, Berryville, Va., following my 
comments: 


RENNIE Davis AND CARLOS RUSSELL: 
MOVEMENT LEADERS 


A Chicago Tribune reporter penetrated a 
closed meeting held at the east and west 
camps of the Ravenswood Y.M.C.A. off 
Illinois highway 132 near Deep Lake Road 
the weekend of March 23rd. The secret con- 
clave was sponsored by the National Mobiliza- 
tion Committee, an outgrowth of the original 
Spring and Student Mobilization Committees 
to End the War in Vietnam. The National 
Mobilization Committee is a coalition—a 
united front—comprising all new left organ- 
izations which in turn are carefully manipu- 
lated by the old left Communist Party U.S.A. 
The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities released a report to that effect 
about a year ago, 

There were two separate, strictly segregated 
meetings at the camp. Black militants were 
headed by Carlos Russell while white anti- 
war leaders were led by Rennie Davis. On 
March 24th the New York Times said that 
“Delegates represented groups ranging from 
Women Strike for Peace to the Communist 
Party.” While the main discussion centered 
on disruptions for the Chicago Democratic 
Convention next August, delegate Dave 
Dellinger said leaders of the coalition also 
would confer with Martin Luther King to 
offer support for his “poor people’s campaign” 
in Washington later this month. 

On March 26th the New York Times said 
there would be a follow-up meeting held in 
June at an undisclosed site in the Midwest 
to make further plans for the Chicago pro- 
test. Rennie Davis, head of the white sec- 
tion, said the coalition would “work co- 
operatively” with the Youth International 
Party, the Yippies, who plan to attend the 
Chicago demonstrations. 

Do not confuse the Yippies with the 
Hippies, Although Hippies lead communal 
lives, they have been deplored by leftwing 
activitists for their political inactivity. In 
order to draw them into active militant roles 
the Yippies, headed by one of its Founders, 
Jerry Rubin, intend to provide an organ- 
izing framework for Hippies in order to in- 
volve them in more demonstrations. Jerry 
Rubin is a far cry from an inactive Hippie 
type. The 13th Report of the California Un- 
American. Activities Committee told about 
his illegal trip to Red Cuba, and after his 
return in 1964, how he extolled the virtues 
of the Communist Cuban regime. 

Martin Jezer, both a Yippie and an SDS 
member, took pains to explain the purpose 
of Yippies in a letter to the editor of New 
Left Notes, official SDS organ, March 25, 1968 
issue. At the same time, Julian Lester, writing 
in the March 30, 1968 independent Com- 
munist weekly, Guardian, called Jerry Rubin 
“one of the most articulat revolutionaries in 
the country.” Lester wrote that the Yippies 
represent “psychological guerrilla warfare,” 
and their “festival” in Chicago next August 
will present “an alternative” to Hippies who 
will be present. 

Since Carlos Russell headed the Black 
Militant Contingent at the secret planning 
meeting the weekend of March 23rd, it is 
well to know something about him. The 
National Guardian, forerunner to the pres- 
ent Guardian, reported on September 16, 
1967 that Panama-born Carlos Russell, who 
had just resigned as director of a Brooklyn, 
N.Y., federally funded, anti-poverty organi- 
zation, came to the National Conference for 
New Politics Convention in Chicago last 
Labor Day in order to write a report for the 
national office of the Episcopal Church 
“which is reassessing relations between 
church and race.” He ended up as chairman 
of the black caucus which in a dramatic mid- 
night vote September 3rd, gained voting con- 
trol of the entire convention. 
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The Communist Worker for January 28, 
1968 reported that Carlos Russell was among 
those who attended a tribute for Communist 
Party lawyer John Abt. The Worker again 
discussed Russell in the February 25, 1968 
issue, reporting on his attendance at the 
“Brooklyn Conference on Black People and 
Politics.” That conference, sponsored by the 
Black Caucus of the National Conference 
on New Politics, included such speakers as 
Communist Party official James Jackson, The 
Conference made plans to draw all “Negro 
Americans,” regardless of differences in their 
outlooks, into a unity to oppose established 
government, 

u 


Now let’s look at Rennie Davis, who today 
works with Staughton Lynd at SDS’s Center 
for Radical Research where Davis is Direc- 
tor. Since he led he whole white contin- 
gent at the secret Illinois camp meeting 
he must have a background to qualify him 
for the task. 

In May 1965 I delivered a 3-part radio 
commentary on the origin of the Students 
for a Democratic Society. Because Rennie 
Davis at that time headed up the Economic 
Research and Action Project of SDS, I found 
it useful to quote from an article he wrote 
about organizing poor people which had ap- 
peared in an SDS Bulletin. I also thought my 
radio listeners would like to know just who 
Rennie Davis was, so I told them that his 
father, an economist, John C. Davis, attend- 
ed the well-known fabian socialist London 
School of Economics where he took special 
studies in 1938. Father John is listed in 
Who's Who and his background as a pro- 
fessor and also as a top labor economist, 
Council of Economic Advisers Executive Of- 
fice of the President from 1947 through 1953, 
is published. Since 1948 father John has 
owned a farm in the same Virginia County 
where I live, and among his five children is 
next to eldest, Rennard, nicknamed Rennie. 

Sometime after my broadcast the station 
manager wrote me saying Mr. Davis had 
telephoned stating several local people had 
told him that I had mentioned his name 
and that of his son on one of my broadcasts. 
Mr, Davis, according to the manager, also 
stated he wanted a copy of my talk in order 
to turn it over to his lawyer to institute a 
suit against the station. After giving his ad- 
dress, he slammed the telephone down. 

In due time I provided the gentleman with 
the copy. That was the last either the radio 
station or I ever heard about the matter. Of 
course there were no grounds for a suit. I 
had recited published facts. But the incident 
aroused my curiosity, and after an inquiry, I 
received a letter from one of Rennie’s high 
school teachers. He wrote that Rennie was 
one of his best students with high intel- 
lectual ability. In classroom discussion the 
boy was always way out on the left side of the 
plank. On the subject of economics, Rennie 
felt that the country was due for a major 
recession and a catastrophic financial crash 
toward the end of that year, probably 1957. 
Rennie constantly quoted his father whom 
he called “a top economist in the govern- 
ment service,” which information appalled 
the teacher. The boy graduated “unrecon- 
structed” as far as the teacher was con- 
cerned. He had been a class officer and a 
straight “A” student. 

The teacher also wrote that while he had 
no idea at that time what his father’s politi- 
cal connections were, he still was astonished 
at the defeatism which he evidently con- 
veyed to Rennie and which Rennie so en- 
thusiastically bought. They were both for 
more social control and more control of the 
economic system. Rennie was constantly say- 
ing that what we needed was more controls, 
more government controls, more government 
planning of economic price fixing, more gov- 
ernment ownership, etc. 
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In September 1957, as a high school senior, 
Rennie was appointed program chairman of 
the state convention of the Student Coopera- 
tive Association held in Richmond, Va. In 
October of 1961, as an Oberlin College senior, 
he was admitted to Forensic Union and was 
to participate in intercollegiate debates, dis- 
cussions and radio broadcasts. He was, at the 
same time, also president of the Progressive 
Student League and forum director of the 
student newspaper, “Review,” as well as vice 
president of the class of 1962. In April of 
1962, Rennie served as conference chairman 
for the first national conference on campus 
political parties held at Oberlin College. He 
is reported in the local newspaper as having 
been president of the Progressive Student 
League, which served as cosponsor of the 
conference. 

Rennie later became a graduate student 
at the University of Chicago. SDS’s ERAP 
which he headed, evolved into JOIN, stand- 
ing for Jobs or Income Now, and it was con- 
veniently based in Chicago. Since 1965 his 
name has apeared from time to time in the 
Communist Worker as well as in numerous 
“movement” publications. He has written 
many articles and his interviews given several 
left-activists, have been published. 

For example, The Worker of May 30, 1965 
reported an interview with him concerning 
his expectation of recruiting several hun- 
dred full-time students for ERAP projects 
that summer. The Worker described Rennie 
Davis this way: “Quiet-spoken and unpre- 
tentious, Davis is described by one co-worker 
as ‘having remarkable faith in people. He 
takes his car to a garage where convicts 
work. They rob something every time, but 
he still goes back. He’s a great human 
being.’ ” 

On July 11, 1965 Worker columnist Ben 
Levine discussed Rennie's appearance on the 
Susskind “Open End” show. Commenting on 
that appearance Frances Bartlett wrote in 
her Facts in Education that Rennie Davis 
said he doubted SDS could work within our 
present system of government, that the 
American people have a “neurosis toward 
Communism” and our foreign policy is anti- 
Communist, all of which must be changed. 
Alice Widener discussed the same show in 
her column of July 6, 1965. She said the 
so-called new left young men on the Suss- 
kind program mouthed all the old Commu- 
nist and anarchist cliches and merely at- 
tached them to new names such as Santo 
Domingo, the Congo and Vietnam. 

The National Guardian for May 29, 1965 
published an article about vigorous demon- 
strations in Chicago against hearings by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
held then. Rennie Davis, one of the demon- 
strators, spoke before the “anti-HUAC rally” 
saying, “We should stop HUAC with massive 
civil disobedience.” 

SDS published and sold for 10¢ a pamphlet 
written by Rennie Davis called “Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party.” His interests 
have indeed covered the “movement” water- 
front. 

In mid-February 1967 Arthur Waskow of 
Institute for Policy Studies, Anne Braden 
of the Communist-cited Southern Confer- 
ence Education Fund, Mike Sharon of Ren- 
nie’s JOIN, and others in the new and old 
leftist coalition, met in Washington for a 
“Conference on Radical Vocations in the 
White Community.” Rennie Davis is quoted 
at length by Mike Sharon in his paper re- 
printed from “The Movement,” delivered at 
the Conference. Here is an example: 

“What we're all about is not an inter- 
racial movement of the poor but a parallel 
movement of the poor; organizationally the 
movement will be interracial but as a com- 
munity it will not be interracial. JOIN will 
have a definite power contribution to make 
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to the Negro Movement around any given 
issue.” 

On January 13, 1968 SDS’s Radical Edu- 
cation Project sponsored a Chicago Con- 
ference to decide on various perspectives for 
organizing as radicals in professions, Among 
the three speakers was Rennie Davis. He 
spoke of his trip with other movement peo- 
ple to North Vietnam last fall, suggested 
that professionals pool money to hire a 
community organizer to organize their 
clients into unions and discussed the need 
for counter-curricula in education which 
might come out of a research center. He 
made a great point about necessary action 
by leftists at the forthcoming Chicago Con- 
vention, and particularly emphasized that 
a person be a radical first and a professional 
second so “professionals can be the allies, 
not the enemies, of the revolution.” All this 
and much more was published in the Febru- 
ary 1968 issue of Radicals in the Professions 
Newsletter which, in turn, is published by 
SDS's Radical Education Project. 

Norman Fruchter, an editor of the maga- 
zine, “Studies on the Left,” interviewed 
Rennie Davis and other JOIN organizers for 
the Summer, 1965 issue. Rennie told Fruch- 
ter he grew up in rural Virginia, but in get- 
ting to know the “informal gang structure 
on the corner” in his Chicago area, he once 
went out of his way to be “virtually drunk 
all week,” because the fellows on the corner 
drink all day. He felt they were a potential 
revolutionary force in Uptown Chicago and 
are least afraid of the police. Rennie said 
JOIN wanted to put a stop to “police bru- 
tality.” 

Rennie Davis helped organize a demonstra- 
tion outside Mandel Hall at the University 
of Chicago in early 1966 to oppose a speech 
delivered by Senator Walter Mondale, substi- 
tuting for Vice President Hubert Humphrey. 
SDS organ, New Left Notes, reported that 
Davis spoke, and among other topics, out- 
lined an incipient movement of the poor 
then developing in Chicago to challenge the 
“Daley Machine.” The movement Rennie 
spoke of included the Woodlawn Organiza- 
tion, the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference and JOIN, 

The Communist newspaper, National 
Guardian, published an article received from 
its correspondent in Berkeley, California, in 
the November 12, 1966 issue. The article re- 
ported on the Black Power Conference held 
there, headed by Stokely Carmichael, who 
spoke to an audience of about 15,000. Among 
other speakers was Rennie Davis who, the 
correspondent writes, “has worked among the 
Appalachian migrants to the big cities,” and 
he described “the potential for organizing 
among radical lines among poor whites.” 

Late last summer when plans were made 
for the meeting at the Chicago Palmer House 
of the National Conference for New Politics, 
many movement activists were asked to pre- 
pare working papers. Among those published 
was one by Rennie Davis and Staughton 
Lynd, co-writers, Originally, it appeared in 
New Politics News for August 29th but was 
reprinted in the National Guardian and New 
Left Notes. The ideas found in that lengthy 
piece are too varied and too involved to sum- 
marize here. 

The Movement, a newspaper published in 
San Francisco by SNCC and SDS activists, 
interviewed Rennie Davis at great length in 
the February 1968 issue. The topic was orga- 
nizing for disruption at the Chicago Demo- 
cratic Convention, but many other subjects 
were included. Among these was one especi- 
ally pertinent to U.S. leftists right now: the 
fact that government is finding it neces- 
sary to clamp down to some extent on left- 
activists, and to conduct investigations of 
radical organizations. Rennie Davis told The 
Movement that in this “repression” activists 
must not take the defensive by going under- 
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ground or seeking to protect themselves by 
denying what they stand for at their public 
trials. Instead, said he, “I believe we must 
turn every trial into a trial of the system, 
that we should fight off paranola as much 
as possible as repression comes and that we 
should seek the widest support for our ac- 
tions and for our right to hold and express 
our convictions .. .” 

This past February Rennie Davis went to 
the University of Kentucky where he spoke 
under the sponsorship of the Southern Con- 
ference Education Fund and the American 
Friends Service Committee. He attacked the 
bombing of North Vietnam and commented 
“on the tremendous enthusiasm and unity 
of the people in the face of attack which he 
witnessed on his 19-day visit to North Viet- 
nam last October.” That Conference was re- 
ported in The Worker for February 25, 1968 
and was publicized in several other radical 
movement organs. 

While a great many other examples could 
be cited describing the experience Rennie 
Davis has had in leftwing organizing, we will 
tie up the story of his life with just one fur- 
ther reference, that of his visit to Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia last September 5th through 
12th. He traveled there with forty other 
American anti-war activists and community 
organizers, stayed at a “modern workers’ re- 
sort,“ and met with twenty-four Vietnamese, 
twelve from the National Liberation Front 
of South Vietnam and twelve from the 
“Democratic Republic of (North) Vietnam,” 
After hearing the Vietnamese Reds tell of 
their organizing methods and problems, Ren- 
nie Davis, “with a smile of immediate recog- 
nition, described the same problems and 
similar methods used in the SDS-JOIN proj- 
ect in Chicago. Tom Gardner wrote that 
and much more in the November 1967 issue 
of New South Student, organ of the South- 
ern Students Organizing Committee. His ar- 
ticle was called, “Viet Report.” 

With a background like this, is it any 
wonder Rennie Davis was chosen to lead the 
white anti-war pack at the secret camp meet- 
ing in Illinois in mid-March? Is it at all mys- 
terious that “The Mobilizer,” organ of Na- 
tional Mobilization Committee, lists him in 
its most recent issue as the person to whom 
to write for presenting position papers and 
proposals toward disruption next August in 
Chicago? Rennie’s address as it appears in 
The Mobilizer is Room 315, 407 South Dear- 
born, Chicago, Illinois 60605. 

While we now have Stokely Carmichael and 
Carlos Russell heading up the young black 
militants, it would appear their white coun- 
terparts are Staughton Lynd and Rennie 
Davis, now leading the equally militant white 
pack. The proper agencies of government 
should take careful note, 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 26, 1968] 
PEACEFUL PROTEST IN CHICAGO VOWED— GROUP 

Says Ir DOoESN’rT PLAN To Disrupr CON- 

VENTION 

(By Donald Janson) 

Cuicaco, March 25.—Spokesmen for a loose 
coalition of New Left and antiwar groups said 
today demonstrators at the Democratic na- 
tional convention here in August would be 
peaceful rather than disruptive. 

But they attacked Mayor Richard J. Daley, 
charging him with planning unconstitutional 
repression, and promised a legal challenge to 
insure their right to freedom of speech and 
assembly. 

Spokesmen at a news conference at the 
I. M. C. A. Hotel fresh from a planning meet- 
ing held over the weekend, were Rennie Davis 
of Chicago, director of the Center for Radical 
research; David Dellinger of New York, editor 
of Liberation magazine, and Donald Duncan 
of San Francisco, military editor of Ramparts 


magazine. 
“I don’t think much would be gained by 
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trying to storm the convention against all the 
tanks and other military equipment they 
would bring in,” said Mr. Dellinger, a princi- 
pal organizer of massive demonstrations in 
New York City last April 15 and at the Penta- 
gon last Oct. 21. 

Demonstrators may be aimed at induction 
centers rather than the convention, he said. 
He said they would take place simultaneously 
in other cities as well as Chicago. 

Mr. Davis condemned the recent arming of 
all Chicago policemen with chemical Mace, a 
disabling spray. He said the major dis- 
rupter“ of the convention could be Mayor 
Daley for such “provocative actions.” 

He said the Mayor had “indicated every in- 
tention of locking up and harassing people 
bent on exercise of civil liberties.” 

The Mayor commented at a news confer- 
ence that the rights of all citizens would be 
respected but that “no one, no matter who 
they are or who they represent, will be able 
to take over the convention hall or streets of 
Chicago.“ 

The coalition initiated last weekend will 
be composed of such New Left student groups 
as students for a Democratic Society such 
antiwar organizations as Women Strike for 
Peace, draft resistance groups and slum 
neighborhood organizations. Representatives 
will meet in June at an undisclosed site in 
the Midwest to plan the convention protest. 

The aim stated today was “to use the 
Democratic convention as a national plat- 
form to heighten our impact and visibility 
and draw the movement together.” 

Demonstrations will seek to stimulate 
popular antiwar sentiment and build coali- 
tion membership. 

Mr. Dellinger said the coalition would 
not try to impose peaceful demonstration 
tactics on other groups demonstrating at the 
convention, 

Mr. Davis said Dick Gregory, Chicago en- 
tertainer and civil rights activist, conferred 
with Negro participants in the weekend 
meeting and an effort to coordinate demon- 
stration at the convention. 

Mr. Gregory has threatened such massive 
demonstrations that “the Government will 
be forced to bring the Army in“ to protect 
the convention. 

Mr. Davis said the coalition would also 
“work cooperatively” with the Youth Inter- 
national Party (“yippies”) which plans a 
massive love-in“ for Chicago parks during 
the convention. 

“Yippie” elder statesmen include Allen 
Ginsburg, the poet, and Dr. Timothy Leary. 
“Yippie” observers attended the week-end 
planning conference of about 200 new left, 
antiwar, and black power leaders at a camp 
near Lindenhurst, Ill., 50 miles from here. 

A conference resolution supporting the 
“yippie” convention project calls it “a yip- 
pie festival seeking to contrast the celebra- 
tion of life with the death-producing rituals 
of the politicians.” 

Mr. Dellinger said the coalition would sup- 
port the candidacies of neither Senator Eu- 
gene J. McCarthy of Minnesota nor Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy of New York because their 
peace and domestic platforms did not go 
far enough. 

The coalition, he said, wants immediate 
pull-out of American troops in Vietnam and 
self-determination for the Vietnamese 
people. 

In the United States, he said, it wants a 
greater self-determination for slum resi- 
dents rather than job and housing programs 
that would rely in part on private and busi- 
ness assistance, as proposed by Senator Ken- 
nedy. 

Mr. Dellinger said leaders of the coalition 
would confer tomorrow with the Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. to offer support for 
his “poor people’s demonstration” in Wash- 
ington next month. 
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Minneapolis Tribune Praises the Presi- 
dent’s Speech to the Nation 


HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. MONDALE., Mr. President, in his 
speech to the Nation, President Johnson 
exhibited what the Minneapolis Tribune 
rightly described as “statesmanship on 
a plane commensurate with the tradi- 
tions and ideals associated with the Na- 
tion's highest office.” 

His offer of peace to the world and 
unity for our land may be judged as his 
greatest act—and certainly his greatest 
sacrifice 


He placed—in the words of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune “the needs of the Na- 
tion above partisan advantage to him- 
self,” unity above party, peace above 
politics. 

The President joined his plea for 
united purpose at home with a call for 
united international action for peace 
abroad. And to demonstrate the sincerity 
of his offer and the intensity of his con- 
victions, he made the supreme political 
sacrifice—he took himself out of par- 
tisan politics. 

If we in America—and if the nations 
the world over—can match the Presi- 
dent’s dedication to freedom and tran- 
quillity we cannot fail to succeed. 

His sacrifice was as great as his belief 
that peace in the world and unity in the 
United States are more important than 
the fate of any man. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 
Apr. 1, 1968] 


THE PRESIDENT’s SPEECH 


President Johnson last night delivered 
what future historians may record as the 
greatest speech of his presidency, a speech 
that may prove to be the principal turning 
point in his administration. A stunned na- 
tion today will be appraising President John- 
sons decision not to seek or accept renomina- 
tion, and assessing the future impact of this 
decision upon the crucial political steps to be 
taken by both major parties later this year. 

We believe the President’s speech was 
statesmanship on a plane commensurate with 
the traditions and ideals associated with the 
nation’s highest office. Mr. Johnson clearly 
placed the needs of the nation above partisan 
advantage to himself or to the party under 
whose political banner he has served in 
Washington for more than three decades. 

His decision to cease the bombing of most 
of North Vietnam for an indeterminate period 
is a courageous one, both because of the 
political risks at home and because the shift 
implies recognition that his previous policy 
was not succeeding. 

The President’s decision to send only 13,- 
500 troops to Vietnam to support the 11,000 
sent recently reflects growing American op- 
position toward a further buildup of Ameri- 
can forces in a stalemated land war in Asia. 
The South Vietnamese were warned last 
night that the war is principally theirs to 
prosecute, and that American fighting men 
cannot win for South Vietnam what its citi- 
zens are unwilling to do for themselves. 
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Significantly, the President last night ex- 
pressed the hope that “all the South Viet- 
namese,” a description which presumably in- 
cludes the Viet Cong, could chart their course 
tree of outside interferences. 

The President reminded the world that 
there is a useful role for other nations—he 
mentioned Britain and the Soviet Union, as 
co-chairmen of the Geneva conferences—to 
play in obtaining peace for Southeast Asia. 
The British have long indicated their will- 
ingness for such a role. We hope the Russians 
now will come forward also, even though 
there are reasons, including their relation- 
ships with China and North Vietnam, that 
such a role may be difficult for Russia. 

The President again called upon the Con- 
gress to recognize and act upon its fiscal 
responsibilities. The Congress must increase 
taxes, unpopular though this may be in an 
election year, because such a step is needed 
to lessen the dangers of inflation at home 
and to restore confidence abroad in the Amer- 
ican economy. The President spoke with real- 
ism and courage. We hope Congress responds 
in kind, 


By removing himself from personal com- 
petition for the next four years of the presi- 
dency, President Johnson has, we believe, 
greatly improved the nation’s opportunity 
to achieve those goals to which most Ameri- 
cans—including Vice-President Humphrey 
and Sens. McCarthy and Kennedy on one 
side and former Vice-President Nixon and 
Gov. Rockefeller on the other—subscribe. We 
hope that the credibility gap that has dogged 
the Johnson administration will now be dis- 
solved by the President’s action of last night. 
Let the North Vietnamese reassess America’s 
desire for peace with honor, Let other nations 
reassess their general belief that no real peace 
negotiations can take place before the 
November election, Let the American people 
reassess their own disunity. 

President Johnson has made a generous 
offer toward in the world and toward 
unity in our land, and perhaps this offer will 
someday be measured as his greatest act. 


Teachers-in-Politics Weekend 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, April 5 marked the opening of a 
unique program sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association and its con- 
stituent State associations. The program 
is called Teachers-in-Politics Weekend. 

The purpose of the program is to focus 
the attention of our teachers on the 
political process by a series of clinics and 
seminars at which they may meet and 
hear their elected representatives on the 
State and national level. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot think of any 
more appropriate time for this observ- 
ance. I can recall no other period in our 
national life when we have had more re- 
markable happenings on the political 
scene than we have witnessed these past 
10 days. I think that our teachers should 
get involved. A teacher who is alive to the 
workings of our political system will be 
able to bring a fuller appreciation of our 
democratic system to the classroom and, 
in the process, be in a better position to 
Participate in the conduct of public 
affairs. I commend the NEA for sponsor- 
ing this observance and I would hope 
that it would become an annual event. 
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Strong Truth-in-Lending Bill Needed for 
Proper Protection of the Consumer 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
April 9, conferees of the Senate and 
House began the job of deciding upon the 
final form of one of the most vital pieces 
of consumer legislation in years—truth 
in lending. 

The truth-in-lending bill passed by the 
Senate last year and the one approved 
by the House in February have significant 
differences. In brief, these differences 
make the House bill a stronger and better 
one in protecting the interests of the 
American consumer. For instance, unlike 
the Senate bill, the House bill covers re- 
volving credit, transactions where credit 
is $10 or less, credit advertising, and 
garnishments. 

Today I should like to address some 
remarks to the question of why we need 
a strong truth-in-lending bill—like the 
House bill—one that leaves no doubt to 
its adequacy in protecting the consumer. 

The case for strong truth-in-lending 
legislation is more compelling today than 
ever before. Consumer credit has become 
more and more an integral part of the 
American way of life. Since 1960 the 
total of such credit—excluding mortgage 
credit—has risen some 69 percent to an 
all-time high of over $95 billion, or al- 
most $500 for every person in the United 
States. 

The major portion of this consumer 
credit is installment credit. This type of 
credit has risen since 1960 by a whop- 
ping 74 percent to a record high of about 
$75 billion. 

The benefits of credit in our way of 
life are clear, for it permits a family to 
enjoy a standard of life beyond its cur- 
rent savings and income. But its dan- 
gers are equally obvious; it can lead to 
financial ruin and poverty. 

To be sure, the American credit-buy- 
ing consumer knows the goods he is buy- 
ing and their price. But the trouble is 
that the consumer is rarely aware of the 
dollar cost or the annual percentage rate 
paid for the use of credit. No one dis- 
putes that this lack of knowledge is a 
major contributor to the abuse and mis- 
use of credit. 

The reason for the lack of knowledge 
about the true costs of credit stems 
largely from the varying and confusing 
manner in which credit costs are stated. 
The array of practices defy comprehen- 
sion of even the most intelligent citizen. 
For example, one finds such practices as 
add-ons, sales price versus cash price, 
discounts, term price differentials, and 
differing service charges. 

From all of this then there is little 
wonder why there has been a rising tide 
of consumer bankruptcies. Bankruptcies, 
in fact, have risen faster than consumer 
debt—by 80 percent since 1960. 

In view of the increasingly widespread 
use and misuse of consumer credit, it has 
become increasingly clear that consum- 
ers must be given full and comparable 
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information on what credit costs them 
in easily understandable terms. 

This, in brief, is one major reason for 
the drive that has been underway for 
more than 7 years to get truth-in-lending 
legislation enacted into law. The battle 
has been a long and hard one, and the 
issues have been complex and confusing. 
We are now near the end of this difficult 
road, and success—victory for the con- 
sumer—is in sight. 

Just recently, there was an interesting 
television program that focused well on 
the question of truth in lending and 
where it stands today. Sponsored by the 
Georgetown University Forum and shown 
March 17 on WRC-TV, the program was 
entitled: “Truth in Lending: Its Promise 
and Importance.” The participants in the 
program were Joseph W. Barr, the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury; Representa- 
tive Leonor K. SULLIVAN, chairman of 
the House Subcommittee on Consumer 
Affairs; and Charles R. McNeill, director 
of the Washington office of the American 
Bankers Association. For the information 
of those who did not see the program, I 
ask unanimous consent that a transcript 
of the proceedings be printed in the 
Recorp at the end of my remarks. 

I urge Senators who are members of 
the conference committee to give close 
and careful consideration to this im- 
portant piece of proposed consumer legis- 
lation. I hope they will cast their votes 
for a strong, fair, and equitable truth-in- 
lending bill, such as the one the House 
has passed. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TRUTH IN LENDING: Irs PROMISE AND IM- 
PORTANCE 
(Georgetown University Forum, as broadcast 

over WRC-TV, Channel 4, March 17, 1968, 

and WETA, Channel 26, March 18, 1968) 

Moderator: Wallace Fanning, NBC News. 

Panel: Honorable Joseph W. Barr, Under 
Secretary of the Treasury; Honorable Leonor 
K, Sullivan, U.S. Representative, Missouri, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Con- 
sumer Affairs; Mr. Charles R. McNeill, Di- 
rector, Washington Office, American Bankers 
Association. 

PROCEEDINGS 

Mr. FaNNING. Welcome to another in our 
series of Georgetown University Television 
Forums. I'd like you to meet the members of 
today’s panel. 

The Honorable Joseph W. Barr, the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury; the Honorable 
Leonor K. Sullivan, U.S. Representative from 
Missouri, Chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Consumer Affairs; and Mr. Charles 
R. McNeill, Director of the Washington Office 
of the American Bankers Association. 

The question of whether or not there 
should be Federal legislation in the form of 
a truth-in-lending bill has been before Con- 
gress for eight years. In recent months, both 
the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate have passed such a bill. The two versions 
now are being discussed in conference com- 
mittee representing the two branches. 

Consumer credit is a huge fact of Amer- 
ican life, and therefore every American might 
well want to know the latest developments 
in the congressional efforts to protect the 
consumers. For that purpose, we have in- 
vited a representative of the Executive 
Branch, a who has fought 
valiantly for of such a bill on the 
floor of the House, and a representative of 
the American Bankers Association. They will 
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expound the purpose of the legislation, the 
problems involved, the needs for and the 
limitations of, Federal legislation, and the 
anticipated results when the bill reaches its 
final form. 

Mrs. Sullivan, would you begin the dis- 
cussion, please? 

Representative SULLIVAN. Be happy to, Mr. 


Basically, the purpose of this legislation is 
to provide for the customer—the consumer— 
the facts which he has to have in order to be 
able to use credit in an informed manner. 
We require in the bill that in every consumer 
credit transaction the seller, or the lender, 
has to tell the buyer, or the borrower, the 
full amount of all of the extra costs—the full 
amount of the money that’s involved in the 
transaction, including the principal amount 
and all of the extra costs added for the pur- 
pose of financing the obligation. And these 
have to be spelled out in understandable 
terms, and then translated also into an 
annual percentage rate, so that the customer 
can compare the credit costs on the rate 
basis as well as on a dollar-and-cents basis. 
And in addition to comparing one type of 
credit offer with another, the consumer can, 
if he knows the actual percentage rate of a 
credit charge, compare that rate with the 
percentage rate of the return on his own 
money; that is, if he has a savings account 
or makes an investment, he can compare 
what he gets when he invests with what he 
has to pay when he borrows. So I think the 
annual percentage rate is the heart of this 
issue—to give the consumer or the customer 
the proper information in order to “shop for 
credit" as he shops for merchandise. 

Mr. FANNING. Now, Mrs. Sullivan, what 
you've been talking about, essentially, is the 
House bill, your bill, is that true? 

Representative SULLIVAN. That’s right. 

Mr. FANNING. Now, how does this differ 
from the Senate version? 

Representative SuLLIVAN. Well, there are 
nine really major differences in the House and 
Senate bills. 

Number one is that all first mortgages are 
covered in the House bill, not the Senate’s. 
Where the Senate has exempted all depart- 
ment and catalog houses from expressing 
their credit rate on an annual basis for their 
revolving charge accounts, the House bill has 
removed that exemption and now these re- 
volving charge accounts must be expressed on 
a nominal annual percentage rate the same 
as all other sellers of credit must do. We have 
also removed the exemption in the Senate 
bill pertaining to the transactions where the 
credit charge is $10 or less. These were two 
very important items that should not be 
exempted. 

We cover in the House bill credit ad- 
vertising; we cover credit life insurance, as 
part of the finance charge, which the Senate 
bill did not. We have a garnishment provision 
in the bill; we also have a Commission on 
Consumer Finance, that would last for two 
years, to oversee and report back to the Con- 
gress on any need, or how this legislation is 
working. And one of the most important 
things we have, too, is administrative en- 
forcement, so that when someone finds that 
there’s something wrong, they don’t have to 
start suit themselves. They take it to the 
proper Federal agency right in their area and 
it’s taken from there. 

And then the last, is the anti-loan-shark 
provision that is in the House bill. 

Mr. FANNING. Well, now, those are the 
things that the House bill has that the Sen- 
ate bill does not. Does the Senate bill have 
any features that your bill does not? 

Representative SULLIVAN. Yes. The Senate 
bill requires a percentage rate disclosure, but 
it leaves a lot of loopholes so that everyone 
who sells or lends—sells credit—does not 
have to reveal the same information. In the 
House bill, we have made it clear-across-the- 
board, so that everybody who sells an item 
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on credit or makes loans must express the 
very same kind of percentage rate and dollar 
amount information. 

Mr. FANNING. Mr. Secretary, how does the 
administration regard these bills? 

Mr. Barr. The administration has been 
fighting, as I think nearly everyone knows, 
for approximately eight years to get this 
legislation enacted. We finally are very close. 
We're going to have to resolve the differences 
between the House bill and the Senate bill. 
It’s the position of the administration that 
the House bill is a much better bill, for 
the reasons Mrs. Sullivan has given you. 

In the first place, the House bill does get 
to this whole question of advertising. You 
ean hardly pick up a paper, or turn on your 
television, or turn on your radio, without 
being assaulted by all sorts of advertising to 
come and get credit. Unfortunately, a lot of 
this advertising—I'm not going to say it’s 
misleading—but it’s really confusing. ‘The 
House bill should remove much of this con- 
fusion. That’s why it has a great advantage 
over the Senate bill. 

As Mrs. Sullivan says, too, the House bill 
goes across the whole board; it just doesn’t 
take a certain type of lending or credit opera- 
tion. It includes all types of credit operations. 
These are the two really significant ad- 
vantages that I see between the House and 
Senate bills. 

Wally, you know, I'd like to add just a little 
bit right here, as we start off, on the impor- 
tance of this legislation. 

Consumers in this country have outstand- 
ing pag now roughly a hundred billion dol- 
lars in consumer debt. This is installment 
debt on cars, and refrigerators; it’s debt to 
stores, it’s debt to doctors and service peo- 
ple, and it’s debt to banks. 

Now, I'm not talking about mortgages, the 
mortgage credit we owe on our homes, and 
I'm not talking about what corporations owe 
or what the government owes. I am referring 
only to the debt we owe as a people. Now, 
of this hundred billion outstanding, over 
seventy-five billion is repaid each year, s50 
you can see that this debt nearly rolls over 
every year. The seventy-five billion dollars 
is paid every year by the American people on 
installment plans. That figures out to one 
dollar out of every six of the disposable in- 
come we have. In other words, for the aver- 
age American, one dollar out of every six he 
is earning is being used to pay this credit. 
So, when you're up in magnitudes of this 
sort, I think it’s crucially important that the 
American consumer have the information he 
needs to make an installment decision as to 
what kind of credit he wants, what the 
terms are, what it’s going to cost him, so he 
can shop between one seller, one lender and 
another, and get the best deals available. 
This is a lot of money, and I just don’t think 
we can brush it off the rug. I think we must 
make it crystal clear to the consumer what 
he’s getting into. That's the whole purpose of 
this legislation. 

Mr. FANNING. Thank you, sir. Let's get to 
Mr. McNeill now for the Bankers Association. 

Mr. McNEILL. Mr. Fanning, we in the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association believe that after 
many years of consideration of this bill, that 
the bill that is now before the conferees of 
the Senate and the House, and as it is likely 
to be enacted, is one that is both workable 
and practicable. We see some problems in it, 
and the administrator, the agency of the 
government charged with formulating regu- 
lations, the Federal Reserve Board, is going 
to have some problems in being certain that 
their regulation and their rules are simple 
and understandable and readily usable by all 
types of lenders and extenders of credit. But 
we believe this can be done and if it is done 
in the manner that we anticipate, that the 
consumer will then be in a position to have 
a usable comparison of credit costs. This, of 
course, means that the consumer takes an in- 
terest in this comparison. Some people have 
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said that many borrowers, many consumers, 
are only interested in how many dollars they 
have to pay each month, and care very little 
about the percentage rate or the actual cost 
of credit over the period of a loan. If this is 
true, the legislation will not be meaningful 
to those people. 

But for those consumers who want to have 
a basis of comparison, we believe that this 
legislation, as it is likely to come out of the 
conference, will be workable and give them 
the opportunity for a meaningful compari- 
son, 

Mr. FANNING, Well, Mr. McNeill, is it your 
estimate that the legislation will materially 
reduce the amount of credit buying and 
selling that there is or do you think rather 
it will just work toward eliminating abuses 
of the system? 

Mr. MCNEILL. Mr. Fanning, I doubt if there 
are abuses of the system. As Under Secretary 
Barr said, I think the manner in which con- 
sumer credit has developed has led to some 
misunderstandings. I think the legislation 
will lead to a clarification. I do not believe 
that this is going to lead to a marked reduc- 
tion in the amount of consumer credit that is 
extended. I think it may lead to some reduc- 
tion during a period of adjustment, For one 
thing, the consuming public is going to 
have to realize that the whole idea that 
six percent simple interest is the most that 
should be paid for credit is just not true 
in terms of small loans, in terms of con- 
sumer installment credit, which are most ex- 
pensive to handle for the lender. Therefore, 
there is going to have to be a realization 
that rates, and the rate will be quoted under 
this bill, and it is not an interest charge, 
it is a percentage rate expressing the total 
finance charge; that this finance charge in 
small loans, in consumer lending, may very 
well turn out to be 9, 10, 11, 12 percent, and 
this is not at all unreasonable. 

Mr. Barr. Could I comment on that one 
point? 

I think there are some statistics that I 
have right here in front of me that would 
indicate this total of 100 billion is probably 
not going to shrink. I don't think this legis- 
lation will make much difference to the 
American people except they're going to be 
able to get better deals. 

At the end of 1966, we as a nation owed 
each other about a trillion, five hundred 
billion dollars. Now, of this, Federal debt, 
state and local debts, corporate debts, run 
six hundred billion. Home mortgages run 
two hundred sixteen billion, etc. Excluding 
the $100 billion of consumer debt, all this 
adds up to a trillion, four hundred and 
twenty billion, on which there is absolutely 
no confusion over interest rates. The simple 
annual interest rate is clear to all. And that 
total up year after year, so I think the 
full knowledge of what credit really costs is 
not going to depress the $100 billion con- 
sumer debt either. I think we're just going 
to have a more intelligent American con- 
sumer shopping for the credit that he needs. 

Representative SULLIVAN. Mr. Fanning, I 
want to agree with Secretary Barr, that I 
don’t believe we're going to see any lessening 
of borrowing or lessening of buying on time. 
But I think that we will possibly stop some 
of the misuse of credit that's so prevalent 
today. And we have found during the hear- 


Mr. FANNING. I think I used the word 
“abuse.” 

Re tative SULLIVAN. Well, it’s abuse, 
but it’s really misuse, because it isn’t only 
the uneducated that can’t figure what they're 
paying for credit; I know many intelligent 
people who are buying on credit today, and 
they say “How on earth do you ever arrive 
at the cost? We don't know.” 

But it is misused by the uneducated, be- 
cause they are—they are given—what you 
would say, this 

Mr. FANNING. This come-on. 
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Representative SULLIVAN. Yes—this come- 
on, and they're oversold on many items that 
maybe they want, but sometimes they don’t 
even want it. But it looks like such an easy 
thing, to sign your name and take the arti- 
cle home and use it, and so when do you pay 
for it, or can they really pay for this item 
that was so easy to buy on credit? 

Mr. Barr. Lee, tell them the bankruptcy 
story. You had several hearings about bank- 
ruptey. 

Representative SuLtivan. Well, the ques- 
tion is asked—you know, people say, “Well, 
why do you need this legislation? Is there 
a demand for it?” And there really hasn’t 
been a demand by the people. But we who 
have studied this for the past eight years 
have seen things happen that are frighten- 
ing, the way people misuse this very great 
thing that we have in this country, and that’s 
credit. 

We have found, as we looked into the 
court cases—we looked into the personal 
bankruptcy cases—that personal bankrupt- 
cies have gone from an average of 10,000 a 
year in the past ten to twelve years—they’ve 
gone up to 208,000 personal bankruptcies in 
the last fiscal year. Now, this shows that 
people are overbuying; they're buying be- 
yond their means to pay. I don’t think most 
of them buy with the intention “I don't in- 
tend to pay; I'll just get it and use it and 
let them repossess.” 

Mr. FANNING. May I ask you several ques- 
tions in that area? 

Number one, is there any possibility that 
there might be included in your legislation 
something that could help prevent the courts 
being used as collection agencies for the 
sharpies? 

Representative SULLIVAN. This is what we 
hope it will lead to. This has to be done, I 
think, by the states, in great part. But the 

of Federal legislation, and Federal 
recognition of this problem, I think, will 
stimulate the states to do something about it. 
Because, as it is today, after a person takes 
personal bankruptcy, as they may be advised 
to do by some lawyer or someone, as they go 
out the court steps there are people waiting 
for them and telling them “We'll sign you 
up for more credit immediately,” because 
these creditors know that the wages of these 
particular persons can be garnished, and they 
can’t take persona] bankruptcy for another 
seven years. So they're credit risks if they 
have the kind of a garnishment law under 
which the court can take all the man earns. 
But they'll sign him up immediately for 
more credit, immediately after he completes 
personal bankruptcy. 

Mr. FANNING. Is there any way of knowing 
who these people are who are declaring bank- 
ruptcy? What group do they come from? 

Representative SULLIVAN. They really come 
from all groups. But in the cases that I per- 
sonally have studied in the court records in 
the District of Columbia, we have seen many 
of them—the poor, the uneducated—who 
have been oversold, who have gotten them- 
selves into debt beyond their ability to pay. 
We have seen many cases, too, where credit 
was given to some person who has moved in 
from out of town, or from another state, and 
as we've searched back into his files after 
he took bankruptcy in the District, we've 
found there are amazing cases, and I can just 
cite one: where a man had come from Buf- 
falo, New York, with $8,000 in debts over 
his head, and immediately after he got into 
the District he started to buy from one of 
the big catalogue houses. The first thing he 
bought was a gun, a shotgun. The next thing 
he bought was a hi-fi, and then he bought 
a second-hand, two-year-old Cadillac con- 
vertible. 

Well, as we got into it and looked through 
this case, we called in the gentleman who 
was representing one of the catalogue houses 
and said, Tell me, how do you run a person’s 
credit when they come in to you, brand new, 
to open an account?” “Oh, we give it a very, 
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very thorough study, and we have use of 
these credit bureaus that give us fast sery- 
ice, just like this.” And he went on to ex- 
plain a very elaborate system they have for 
running down a person’s credit rating. So 
then I confronted him with the court record 
of this man who had just taken personal 
bankruptcy for another four or five thousand 
dollars, and I said, “Will you tell me how 
your company gave this man credit.” As I 
said, the first thing he bought was a shot- 
gun and the second thing he bought was a 
hi-fi. And he said, “I just don’t understand 
it, Mrs. Sullivan; may I go back and look 
these up and come back?” And I said “I wish 
you would; I'd like to have that.” Well, he 
came back with the facts, blushing, and 
said, “I’m sorry. The man had a job. The 
man was married. He had just moved into 
the District from another state. We thought 
he was a good risk, because he was married 
and had a job, so we gave him credit with- 
out going through all the preliminaries that 
we're supposed to go through.” Now, this 
is bad. 

Mr. FANNING, Mr. McNeill? 

Mr. Me NEIL. Mr. Fanning, I'd like to com- 
ment on one thing that Mrs. Sullivan said. 
I think that we have to be careful in this 
area of not asking the Federal government 
to do the whole job. The area of creditors’ 
remedies, of interest rate limitations, of 
usury provisions, has traditionally been a 
matter of state law. We have many, many 
state laws that vary in all parts of the coun- 
try. We felt originally that it would have 
been better if the states had done an ade- 
quate job in this disclosure area. They didn't 
do it, and Congress felt impelled to move, 
and we have a bill that, as I say, I think is 
workable. But I think we should be careful 
and not expect the Federal government to 
take over the job of correcting creditors’ 
remedies, enacting a Federal usury statute 
and other provisions of this kind. 

We're very hopeful that an effort now un- 
der way of the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws for a proposed Uniform Con- 
sumer Credit Code, greatly inspired and 
hastened by the work of Mrs. Sullivan and 
the Congress in the disclosure area, will re- 
sult in a very great improvement in this gen- 
eral subject of creditors’ remedies and lend- 
ing practices. 

Representative SULLIVAN, I’m glad that Mr. 
McNeill said that because some of the states 
haye come up with some very good laws. One 
of our witnesses last August was from the 
State of Massachusetts, where they had 
passed a very excellent consumer credit law, 
and it was working beautifully. And it has 
not stymied the use of credit, but it’s made 
them—made the people—a little more cog- 
nizant of what money costs, because I think 
we've got to impress upon the people that 
money is not cheap. If they want to use 
someone else’s money to buy the things that 
they want now, but can’t afford to pay for, 
then they’re going to have to know what it 
will take to pay for it. It’s not cheap; but 
they should know, and they should have a 
clear knowledge of what it costs to use your 
money to buy things that they want and 
can’t pay for. 

Mr. Barr. Wally, let me bring this together 
just a little bit. What does all this mean to 
the country? As a nation, one of our greatest 
strengths since the very earliest days of the 
Republic has been our willingness to go into 
debt, as a country, as a state, as individuals, 
and as businesses. This country literally has 
been in debt up to its ears from the earliest 
days of the Republic. I might mention that 
Alexander Hamilton had to borrow—as I 
remember, it was $30,000 to pay George Wash- 
ington his salary and the first salaries of the 
first Members of Congress. We've used debt 
intelligently to build a great nation. We've 
used it intelligently to build our educational 
system, to build most of the things we have 
in this country. The crucial thrust of this 
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legislation, as I see it, is that we do make 
available, to Americans as consumers and 
borrowers, all the information they need, to 
use credit intelligently. I’ve got a lot of faith 
in the American people; traditionally they’ve 
never gotten themselves too deeply into debt. 
Good times or bad times, if you give them 
the information, they have essentially very 
good sense, in the management of debt. The 
only thing we're doing with this legislation 
is giving them more information so that they 
can make better choices. 

Mr. Fannina. Mr. Secretary, is there any 
figure that can be cited that would serve as 
a limit or ceiling to which debt might go, the 
public debt? 

Mr. Barr. No. People ask me this; I think 
they probably asked that of Alexander 
Hamilton. It really gets down to the good, 
hard sense of the American people, Wally. 
In this area of consumer credit, especially, 
the statistical studies that I have seen in- 
dicate that—in the majority of families—it’s 
the mother who finally determines just how 
much debt the family can carry. Believe me, 
when they get to what she thinks is the limit, 
she cuts it off and cuts it off fast. Essential- 
ly, the American people have good sense, and 
that’s it. 

Mr. FANNING. This legislation that we're 
talking about, when and if it becomes law, 
and in what shape it becomes law, if it’s 
along the present lines, do you think it’s en- 
forceable? 

Mr, Barr. Yes. I don't see any real difficulty, 
especially in the House version. The Federal 
Reserve Board, which has had long exper- 
fence in this area, will draft the necessary 
regulations; then the Federal agencies will 
administer the law in the particular segment 
of the economy that they regulate. I think it 
will not be difficult to enforce. As a matter of 
fact, these things are usually self-enforcing. 
When somebody thinks he’s been cheated or 
he’s had a crooked deal, he'll come in and 
complain. That's one way this will be en- 
forced, 

Representative SULLIVAN. And may I say, 
Mr. Fanning, that—getting back to the 
limitation on what might be —we 
have not attempted in either the Senate bill 
or the House bill to put a ceiling on what 
rate of interest may be charged; no one has 
attempted to do that. The only thing we've 
tried to do, as Mr. Barr said, is to give a 
measuring stick to the individual consumer 
so that if they don’t like the credit terms 
that John Jones is giving them, they'll go 
over to Paul Brown and see what he can give 
them. 

As long as they all have to express, and 
count in, all these additional finance charges 
and put it all under a nominal annual per- 
centage rate for financing the item, this will 
give people an intelligent way to go and 
shop for the product, to shop for the credit 
as well as to shop for the merchandise. 

Mr. FANNING. You didn’t feel then—there 
wasn't a consensus, then, that there was any 
need to put a limit on it? 

Representative SULLIVAN. Oh, we talked 
about it, but 

Mr. FANNING. Well, why did you discour- 
age the idea? Can you tell me that? 

Representative SULLIVAN. Why did we dis- 
courage it? We discouraged it because I don't 
believe we could put a hard-and-fast Fed- 
eral usury law in effect. I think each state 
does have some sort of a usury law that they 
apply to their own area. But I just don't 
think it would be advisable to try to meet 
every possible contingency through a Fed- 
eral ceiling. It was in the original bill, but 
we took it out at my suggestion. I put in 
a proposed limit of 18 per cent a year, be- 
cause I really wanted to shock the people 
into letting them know that 18 percent was 
not an unusual amount that they paid 
-for credit. Because everyone who has a re- 
volving credit charge today, in any depart- 
ment store or in any catalog house, is pay- 
ing at least one and a half per cent per 
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month, which is 18 per cent a year, and they 
don’t realize it. This is why we fought so 
hard to include revolving credit on an an- 
nual rate basis, and I credit the American 
Banking Association for helping us in this. 
Because if we had let the retail group, the 
big stores, have the right to quote a monthly 
rate and everyone else had to quote an an- 
nual rate, there would be no basis for com- 
parison. In the Senate bill they are allowed 
to do that—to use just a monthly rate. In 
the House bill, they must quote the annual 
rate on any loan or any item that is sold 
for credit. 

Mr. McNett. We certainly agree that if 
this bill is to be effective, the basis of com- 

n has to be the same for all extenders 
of credit, banks, other lenders and retailers 
and others. 

Mr. FANNING. Very briefly—we have less 
than half a minute—is there anything the 
public can do at this point? I judge it was 
not by popular demand that you went ahead 
with this legislation, because there doesn’t 
seem to be any groundswell of public opinion, 
but can the public do anything? 

Mr. Barr. They don’t need to write the 
House, but I think there are other members 
of the Senate that should be told what the 
public feels about truth-in-lending. 

Representative SULLIVAN. The people 
should write to their own Senators, not to 
any other House Member or Senator, but 
to their own Senators. 

Mr. Fanninc. Thank you very much for 
your discussion of “Truth-in-Lending: Its 
Promise and Im ce.” 

Thanks to the Honorable Joseph W. Barr, 
the Under Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Honorable Leonor K. Sullivan, United States 
Representative from Missouri, Chairman of 
the House Subcommittee on Consumer 
Affairs, and to Mr. Charles R. McNeill, Di- 
rector of the Washington Office of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 

Join us next week on the Georgetown 
University Forum when we will discuss “New 
Towns, New Health Problems.” 


A Time for Action 
HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
to have printed an editorial from the 
April 6, 1968, Cheyenne, Wyo., State 
Tribune which deals with the violence in 
our cities. 

In his brief and hard-hitting com- 
mentary, Editor James M. Flinchum as- 
serts that the “massive outbreak of law- 
lessness that threatens to topple the 
structure of America, must be halted by 
any and every means available.” 

Says the Tribune in a statement with 
which I fully agree: 

It must be done now, at once, without 
delay. What is happening today cannot go 
on, 


The editorial follows: 
A TIME FOR ACTION 


America today is a land of violence. 

From the Arkansas city of Pine Bluff, pop- 
ulation 60,000, to New York, Chicago and 
even to the nation’s capital, this is the day 
of the arsonist and the looter. 

It is not the first time our nation has been 
beset by violent upheaval. But it could be 
the last. 

It is not the first time rioters have swept 
through the streets of Washington, nor even 
burned down buildings. 
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But it just might be the last. 

The assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
King provides no justification for this dis- 
order. It is merely an excuse for an attack on 
our society. 

The time has come in America to stop what 
is taking place in our cities today, 

The time has arrived for a stern and fear- 
less leadership that will say to one and all, 
whites and blacks, young and old, men and 
women; We must not and we will not tolerate 
any longer this violence and this lawlessness. 

It will be put down with every means at 
our command. 

The time has come to say: Each of you— 
Quiet down. 

To those of you who do not, we shall deal 
with you in the harshest possible measures. 

For months now we have heard the plead- 
ings of the highest authorities in this land 
against “senseless violence.” 

There have been prayers and entreaties. 

There has been consultation. Commissions 
have been appointed. Much money has been 
spent. 

There has been shedding of tears and 
wringing of hands. 

None of it has worked. 

The time for wailing, and praying; the time 
for pleas and parleys and spending of money 
is over. 

This massive outbreak of lawlessness that 
threatens to topple the structure of Amer- 
ica, must be halted by any and every means 
available, 

Somewhere, somehow, someone must per- 
form this task, now so long overdue. That it 
has not been carried out is evidence enough 
today that it should have been accomplished 
long ago. 

It must be done now, at once, without 
delay. What is happening today cannot go on. 


Teachers in Politics—Toward a Stronger 
Government 


HON. CHARLES H. PERCY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, this past 
weekend, teachers across the country 
were involved in the observance of 
Teachers-in-Politics Weekend. A series 
of clinics were held to publicize the ways 
and means of informed and effective po- 
litical participation. It is a commendable 
idea, and one which I regard as a fine 
contribution to the future strength of the 
country. 

Thomas Jefferson once noted: 

That government is the strongest of which 
every man feels himself a part. 


To be a part of Government in this 
Nation is to take part—to join actively 
in choicemaking at all levels of local, 
State, and Federal activity; it is the 
foundation upon which our freedoms 
rest. Realizing this, responsible citizens 
have always supported and campaigned 
for their preferred candidates and issues. 

Teachers, as a group, already have an 
admirable record of political involve- 
ment. Their participation in the Novem- 
ber 1964 elections was almost universal; 
nine out of 10 teachers went to the polls 
as compared to seven out of 10 persons 
of voting age in the general population. 
Furthermore, many teachers are active 
in politics—seeking and holding office at 
every level of government—local, county, 
State, and National. 
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Today a majority of teachers them- 
selves believe that they should be active 
in political elections. Their belief is in- 
dicative of a growing awareness that our 
Nation is a “Government of the people,” 
and that we cannot attain the ideals we 
seek for ourselves and for future genera- 
tions of Americans until and unless we 
participate fully in choosing the men who 
run our country and shape its destiny. 

Thoughtful men everywhere know that 
education is of paramount importance 
to the continued strength and vitality of 
our country and its Government. ““Brain- 
power” is one of our most precious assets 
for thoughtful and intelligent participa- 
tion in daily life as well as political ac- 
tivity. The importance of reason has in- 
creased enormously in recent years, be- 
cause the effect of technology and the 
news media on individual choice is now 
so great. The ability to see issues clearly 
and separate fact from editorializing— 
to think for oneself—is ever more critical. 

As members of a profession which has 
daily contact with the means and proc- 
esses of educating, the teachers of this 
country are highly qualified to comment 
on present educational policies, and if 
they disagree with them, to encourage 
new policies through the exercise of their 
political prerogatives. 

Through the active participation of 
teachers in politics, our Nation will bene- 
fit not only from the increased activities 
of intelligent and informed persons, but 
it will benefit from the example which 
they set for their closest contacts—the 
children of the Nation—who will be the 
voters of tomorrow. 


Emergency Loans for Farm Areas 
HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, with 
so many problems confronting us today 
I hesitate to report a new emergency 
which is seriously affecting about 10,000 
farmers and ranchers. 

These farmers and ranchers are oper- 
ating in counties which have been desig- 
nated as emergency loan areas by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to authorize the 
Farmers Home Administration to make 
emergency loans. These counties were 
designated upon the Secretary’s finding 
that natural disasters had caused a gen- 
eral need for agricultural credit which 
cannot be met by other sources. 

These farmers and ranchers are unable 
to obtain credit from local banks and 
production credit associations. They can- 
not continue farming without credit. 
They will be forced out of business and 
off the land unless emergency loans can 
be made to them. The pathetic fact is 
that emergency loans cannot be made to 
them because funds are not available 
for this purpose. 

I learned this during a recent visit to 
Maine where many farmers told me their 
applications for emergency loans had 
been approved but that funds for making 
these loans are exhausted. 
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So many farmers contacted me about 
this that I looked into the matter and 
found that the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration had approved emergency loans 
for 96 Maine farmers in the amount of 
$722,160 for which checks could not be 
written because of inadequate funds. 
These approved loans are in the finance 
office of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion ready for the preparation of checks 
if and when funds are available. 

I learned also that 250 additional loans 
in the amount of $1,911,050 were being 
processed for Maine farmers in field 
offices of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion and that at least 300 more would 
require emergency loans to continue 
farming. This alarmed me because it 
means that 646 farmers in Maine will 
be forced off the land unless additional 
3 loan funds are made avail- 
able. 

This is a bleak picture so bleak that 
on my return to Washington I inquired 
of the Farmers Home Administration 
about the loan fund situation nationally. 

I was informed that emergency loans 
are made out of the emergency credit 
revolving fund and that the revolving 
fund does not receive annual appropria- 
tions. Funds are loaned, collected, and 
loaned again to established farmers and 
ranchers who are unable to obtain credit 
from other sources. 

Presently there are 1,326 designated 
emergency loan counties in 39 States. 
There has been an unprecedented need 
for emergency loans this year. This in- 
creased need has resulted from— 

First. Hurricane Beulah in September 
of 1967, which, with accompanying floods 
and tornadoes, did extensive damage to 
buildings, land, vegetable crops, and 
livestock in 16 south Texas counties. 
These counties had already experienced 
damage to the cotton crop because of a 
prolonged drought. The drought and 
other adverse weather conditions pre- 
vailed in 178 other Texas counties during 
1967. 

Second. Freezing temperatures in 
early November which did extensive 
damage to the 1967 cotton crop in many 
counties in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. The cot- 
ton crop was practically destroyed in 
most of these counties. Emergency loans 
are available in 339 counties in these 
States. 

Third. Excessive moisture and freezing 
temperatures at harvest time in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, and Ohio which resulted 
in large volumes of soft corn and serious- 
ly interfered with the harvest of corn 
and soybeans, Many acres were not har- 
vested. In addition, the moisture content 
of harvested corn is high and prices are 
greatly depressed. Emergency loans are 
available in 58 counties in Illinois, 76 
counties in Indiana, 40 counties in Iowa, 
and 53 counties in Ohio. 

Fourth. Excessive moisture and freez- 
ing temperatures in the early fall of 1967 
which seriously interfered with harvest- 
ing and damaged the quality of crops in 
New England, particularly in the potato 
area of Maine. 

Fifth. Heavy snowstorms which hit 
Arizona and parts of New Mexico between 
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December 11 and 19. These storms did 
extensive damage to livestock, buildings, 
feed, and farm machinery. The greatest 
damage was to breeding livestock and 
the livestock increase crop for 1968. Very 
few ranchers will have any income this 
year from the sale of livestock increases. 
Thirteen counties in Arizona and four 
counties in New Mexico were designated 
as emergency loan areas because of 
these storms. 

Because of the unusually heavy de- 
mand for loans, the revolving fund’s cash 
assets were exhausted by the middle of 
March. Since that time the Farmers 
Home Administration has been able to 
make additional emergency loans only as 
collections are received. This is not the 
season of the year for heavy collections 
on agricultural loans and the amount of 
emergency loan collections during the 
remainder of this fiscal year are not ex- 
pected to even approach meeting the 
needs of farmers and ranchers who have 
already applied for loans. 

A total of 18,540 emergency loans in 
the amount of $89,483,900 had been made 
through March 29 of this fiscal year. At 
the same time the applications of 1,629 
additional farmers in the amount of 
$8,297,970 were pending in the finance 
office of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion awaiting adequate funds for the 
preparation of loan checks. Also, the ap- 
plications of 2,571 other farmers were be- 
ing processed in the field. These applica- 
tions total $14,749,380. Farmers Home 
Administration field personnel estimate 
that an additional 6,272 farmers will 
need emergency loans in the amount of 
$17,952,650 fo. this crop year. 

It is obvious that additional funds are 
urgently needed. If additional funds are 
not provided, approximately 10,000 
farmers will be unable to farm this year 
because of a lack of credit. I think it is 
important to our national economy that 
these farmers have an opportunity to 
continue farming. Therefore, I am today 
introducing a resolution authorizing the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to make 
available $30,000,000 to the Farmers 
Home Administration for use in making 
emergency loans and to provide that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will be 
reimbursed this amount plus interest out 
of a future appropriation to the Emer- 
gency Credit Revolving Fund. I am pro- 
ceeding in this manner because it is the 
fastest method for making additional 
funds available. 

The amount of $30,000,000 plus $11,- 
000,000 expected to be collected on emer- 
gency loans during April, May, and June 
will be adequate to meet the needs I have 
described. 

The present need for replenishing the 
emergency credit revolving fund has not 
been caused by loan losses. This pro- 
gram was initiated on April 6, 1949. 
Emergency loans have been made to ap- 
proximately 350,000 farmers and ranch- 
ers in the total amount of $1 billion. 
Losses have been insignificant—less than 
2 percent of the amount loaned, 

Mr. Speaker, my proposed resolution 
deals with the fate of 10,000 farm fami- 
lies. We can make it possible for these 
families to remain on the land by enact- 
ing this resolution—or we can fail to en- 
act it and watch them depart into a very 
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uncertain future. Time is of the essence 
in this matter. Loans are needed now for 
this year’s farming. Three weeks from 
now may be too late. 


Past and Present Wounds 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as this 
tragic and sorrowful week draws to a 
close, I implore my fellow citizens to for- 
give one another instead of indulging in 
mutual recrimination. Each of us would 
do well to ponder the lead editorial from 
last Sunday’s Washington Post. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PAST AND PRESENT WOUNDS 


Now that violence has exploded in the 
streets there are plenty of white Americans 
ready to blame the whole Negro community 
for the offenses of a small minority of loot- 
ing incendiaries. They have their counter- 
part in Stokely Carmichael, who indicted the 
whole white community for the dreadful 
crime that took the life of Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. 

In all great criminal matters it is impor- 
tant to find out who is not guilty as well as 
to discover who is guilty. The millions of 
sober, decent, law-abiding and patriotic Ne- 
groes of this country are not guilty of the 
violence in the ghetto. And the millions of 
sober, decent, law-abiding and patriotic white 
people who have loved and respected Martin 
Luther King did not kill him. 

We must rise above the racial generaliza- 
tions that are the first symptoms of racist 
sickness and prejudice. To the racists in both 
communities we must repeat Burke’s warn- 
ing: “You cannot indict a whole people.” 

It is easier to forgive the Negro than it is 
the white man for this kind of racism. Gen- 
erations of white discrimination and injus- 
tice have fixed in the minds of Negroes an 
image that will not be erased until long after 
all the manifestations of racial intolerance 
have been removed, It is no small price that 
a people must pay for more than a century 
of indifference and indignity. We will have 
to pay it in installments that will be exacted 
year by year, long after white people have 
dealt fairly and honorably with the Negro. 
White people are going to have to be prepared 
for this long historical interval of probation. 
Millions of unremembered acts of hate and 
cruelty and perversity explain this psychol- 
ogy. We must not expect it to disappear, 
even when the offenses that occasioned it are 
gone—and they are yet far from banished. 

The wounds from this grim past, and the 
wounds of this grim present, will not be 
healed by the hates that have been engen- 
dered, by dangerous generalizations that put 
forward racial concepts of guilt, that con- 
demn whole racial communities in their en- 
tirety. If ever they are healed it will be by 
love and not by hate; by love that recognizes 
individual character and scorns collective 
blame; by affection that respects the human 
qualities that are no matter of race or ap- 
pearance; by a humanity that makes us deal 
mercifully with weakness, forgivingly with 
wrongdoing and patiently with the wayward- 
ness of all God’s children, 

What we attempt in this spirit will avail 
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something toward diminishing the wrongs 
of past and present; nothing that we under- 
take without this spirit will succeed. 

Let the fearful crime at Memphis and the 
terrible violence in our streets turn us not to 
hatred; let them turn us instead toward love 
and understanding born out of the misery 
and anguish of the human condition and 
nurtured by a hope and determination to bet- 
ter the lot of all the family of man so that 
one day we may look back upon these days 
as the bad old times before the Nation was 
reborn. 


Moratorium on Passenger Train 
Discontinuances 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Public Service Commission of Indiana 
unanimously passed a resolution on 
March 29 of this year, calling for a halt 
of train discontinuances until the impact 
such discontinuances are having on wel- 
fare and safety of this country is 
assessed. 

I have on two occasions protested such 
discontinuances until, at the very least, 
public hearings were had in the affected 
areas. Decisions are still to be handed 
down by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on whether to hold hearings. I 
trust the number of State resolutions 
ealling for this moratorium will make 
clear that further discontinuances must 
be investigated. 

I include the text of the resolution at 
this point in the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION OF INDIANA 

Whereas, there have been numerous pas- 
senger train discontinuances of recent date; 
and 

Whereas, there are numerous applications 
for discontinuance of passenger trains now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the various state commis- 
sions; and 

Whereas, the recent action of the Post Of- 
fice Department has materially reduced pas- 
senger revenue; and 

Whereas, the welfare and safety of this 
country is being materially injured by such 
discontinuances; and 

Whereas, the Public Service Commission of 
Indiana knows of its own knowledge ac- 
quired from several such applications before 
it and the participation in such hearings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that such facts are true; 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Indiana joins its 
sister states in appealing to Congress to call 
an immediate moratorium on all train dis- 
continuances and to investigate and deter- 
mine the impact these discontinuances are 
having on the welfare and safety of our coun- 
try including its national defense. 

This Resolution adopted by the Commis- 
sion this twenty-ninth day of March, 1968. 

Attest: 


G. M. DEVoss, 
ecretary. 
PHILLIP L. Bart, 
Chairman. 
C. PATRICK CLANCY, 
RICHARD P. STEIN, 
Commissioners. 
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The Future Belongs to Candidate Who 
Enlists National Dignity 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
William S. White is one of the Nation’s 
most distinguished and conscientious 
columnists. His column published in the 
Washington Post of April 8, discusses the 
need for a regeneration of our sense of 
national dignity. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FUTURE BELONGS TO CANDIDATE WHO 
ENLISTS NATIONAL DIGNITY 


In this springtime of crises, of violence, of 
hatred, and of horror, one thing, at least, is 
clear amidst the vast and menacing uncer- 
tainties of our days. This is that politically 
the future will belong to that man who may 
most truly embody a sense of dignity, of re- 
straint, of strength, of compassion, and of a 
calm, firm resolve to restore to this Nation 
those old and traditional values which we 
seem so largely to have lost. 

For some years now nearly all that has 
been fashionable has also been sick—sick 
comedians, sick students, sick politicians, 
sick demonstrators, and counter-demonstra- 
tors, sick books and periodicals and sick TV. 

Un-chic, indeed, have been such old-fash- 
ioned qualities as patriotism, loyalty, love of 
family, responsibility in private and public 
conduct, tolerance toward other men and 
other ideas, a decent reserve in life—and, yes, 
religion, too. The truly “in” pulpits have 
rung not so much with man’s obligations to 
God as with the shrill, mundane socio-politi- 
cal dogmas of political parsons. The very 
sanctuaries of noble cathedrals have been 
used more for bitter, nihilistic pseudo- 
dramas, for wild, psychedelic so-called music 
and the gyrations of youthnicks than for the 
somber, measured and timeless liturgies of 
our ancient faiths. 

But what most of all has been lost, per- 
haps, is that sense of manners which in the 
heirarchy of mankind’s true values stands 
next to morals themselves. It is a profound 
truth, though many have never known it and 
many more have forgotten it, that neither 
public nor private morality can long endure 
without that lesser but still indispensable 
companion which used to be called good 


“Student activists’ do not merely defy a 
lawful military draft, coaxed on by professors 
publicly advising them on schemes to evade 
the common obligation of their generation 
while less privileged boys carry the guns and 
do the dying. They do not merely close minds 
and ears to every opinion save their own. 
Repeatedly also they shout down and even 
physically menace honorable men bearing 
heavy burdens—Cabinet officers of the United 
States, no less, some bearing the scars of an 
old war against fascism—who seek to offer a 
contrary view. And all of this, God save the 
mark, in the universities of a Nation, which 
can have no reason for being save for the free 
and decent exchange of ideas. 

Some of us are old enough to remember the 
hoarse, terrifying, mindless roars of Hitler 
Youth; and though it is a frightful thing to 
have to say, it must nevertheless be said: A 
thing not too dissimilar from Hitler Youth 
has been abroad upon the campuses, and 
elsewhere, in this country. 
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Young students and middle-aged profes- 
sors, and young politicians and middle-aged 
politicians, have laid ugly and largely unin- 
tentional hands upon the honored concept of 
free dissent. They have twisted and perverted 
rights into a license of intellectual terrorism, 
into a conscious subversion of lawful na- 
tional purposes constitutionally arrived at. 

President Johnson's unexampled sacrifice 
in laying down his own career to try to heal 
this sickness, this cruel and back-biting 
miasma of self-interest selfishly run riot, is a 
splendid thing. But this alone will not be 
enough, Those who seek to replace him must 
also behave as though there are matters more 
important than the Presidency. They too, 
must put the Nation above all personal ambi- 
tion and all other considerations. 


A Well-Deserved Tribute to Lyndon 
B. Johnson 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record an article by Mike Royko. It is 
high time that President Lyndon B. 
Johnson received the credit to which he is 
entitled. 

The article follows: 

There were those who screamed with a 
vicious joy when President Johnson, in that 
slow, sad way of his, said he is not running 
again. 


There were others who reacted with sullen 
cynicism, asking what his angle is. 

The white racists said “good.” The black 
racists said “good.” The superhawks said 
“good” and the doves said “good.” And most 
of all the young said “good.” The young, who 
are so sure they have the answer in Bobby 
with the flowing hair. 

They were all so busy being jubilant in this 
strong man’s terrible moment that many 
didn't listen to the serious things he told 
them. 

The president of the United States told 
the people of the United States that they are 
so divided against themselves he dares not 
take part in a political campaign for fear 
that it could get even worse. 

But they answered, many of them, with 
one last jeer of contempt and hatred. 

It figured. Unrestrained hatred has be- 
come the dominant emotion in this splintered 
country. Races hate, age groups hate, politi- 
cal extremes hate. And when they aren't 
hating each other, they have been turning 
it on L.B.J. He, more than anyone else, has 
felt it. 

The white racist, those profoundly ignorant 
broads who toss eggs at school buses, blamed 
him for the very existence of the Negro, To 
them he was a nigger lover. 

The black separatist could find no in- 
sult too vile to be used on him. To them 
he is a white racist. That he launched some 
of the most ambitious civil rights legislation 
in the nation’s history means nothing in 
a time when black scholars say Abe Lincoln 
was the worst kind of bigot, 

The super-hawks complained that he 
wasn’t killing the VC fast enough. 

The doves portrayed him as engaging in 
war almost for the fun of it. 

And the young, that very special group, 
was offended by him in so many, many ways. 

For one thing, he was old. They might have 
forgiven him that if he had at least acted 
young. But he acted like a harassed, tremen- 
dously busy, impatient man with an enor- 
mous responsibility. Just like their old man. 
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He offended them by failing to pander 
to them, by not fawning over them and tell- 
ing them that they were the wise ones, that 
they had the answers, that they could guide 
us. He didn’t tell them that because that 
fact was, he was the man charged with run- 
ning the country, not them. 

He isn’t at all like Sen. Robert Kennedy. 
Bobby tells it like it is. He tells them how 
wonderfully wise and profound they are. A 
43-year-old father of 10 wears a kid's hair- 
cut and stands there saying he is part of 
their generation, and they cheer him for tell- 
ing it like it is. 

LBJ offended others by engaging in an “un- 
just” war. Their collective conscience re- 
belled against the “unjust” war. So they 
portrayed him as the eager murderer of 
babies. Just how many of these conscience 
tormented young men are more tormented by 
the thought of being rousted out of bed at 
5 a.m. by a drill sergeant than by the thought 
of a burned village, we'll never know. 

And he offended many by his lack of style 
and wit, his sore-footed hound-dog oratory. 

So the abuse he took from all was remark- 
able. Presidents, like all politicians, have to 
take abuse. It is within the rules of the game 
to criticize them, to spoof them, to assail 
them. 

But there may not have been anything in 
our history to compare with what has been 
tossed at President Johnson in the last four 
years. 

A play that says he arranged the murder of 
John F. Kennedy has been a hit with the 
intellectuals, and those who think they are. 

A somewhat popular publication of satire 
called The Realist printed something so 
obscene about him that I can’t find a way to 
even hint at it. 

High government officials were hooted down 
when they tried to represent the administra- 
tion point of view on campuses, those temples 
of free speech. 

Every smart punk grabbed a sign and ac- 
cused him of being in a class with Adolf 
Hitler or Richard Speck. The nation’s nuts 
vowed to come to Chicago during the con- 
vention and turn it into anything from an 
outdoor orgy to a historic riot as their con- 
tribution to the democratic process. 

He needed more personal protection than 
any President in history. That can't feel very 
good. But it was necessary. We have people 
who burn cities and many others who go to 
movies and howl with glee at the violent 
scenes. 

If you live in a big city you see the hate 
that threatens it. He lived in the whole coun- 
try and looked at it all. And he couldn’t see 
a way to unite it. 

Maybe he wasn’t the best president we 
might have had, 

But we sure as hell aren’t the best people 
a president has ever had. 


Tax Dodging by Rich Hobby Farmers 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 1, I introduced S. 2613, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, to provide that farming losses in- 
curred by persons who are not bona fide 
farmers may not be used to offset non- 
farm income. The Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Cuurcu], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGEE], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] 
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have joined me in sponsoring the bill. 
On November 29, companion legislation, 
H.R. 14218, was introduced in the House 
and referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

In a recent editorial, Labor, a national 
weekly newspaper representing 18 
unions, called for support of S. 2613. So 
that other Senators may have the bene- 
fit of the editorial, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Extensions 
of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WOULD CURB Tax DODGING BY RICH HOBBY 
FARMERS 


Sen. Lee Metcalf (D., Mont.) has renewed 
a plea to the Senate to act on a bill he has 
introduced which would curb a mounting 
practice among the wealthy of acquiring 
farms as a device to cut their taxes. His bill, 
he explained, would “provide that farming 
losses incurred by persons who are not bona 
fide farmers may not be used to offset non- 
farm income.” 

As new evidence of the need for such leg- 
islation he called the Senate’s attention to a 
significant article entitled “The Great Farm 
Mystery,” written by Hendrik S. Houthakker, 
professor of economics at Harvard, who is 
currently a senior staff economist with the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers. 
The article appeared in Challenge, a maga- 
zine of economic affairs. 

In an example of what's going on, Houth- 
akker points out that in 1964, the last year 
for which full figures are available, farmers 
in Texas had a net income of well over $800 
million, according to the U.S. Agriculture 
and Commerce Departments. But on their 
tax returns filed with the Internal Revenue 
Service, the Texas farmers told a different 
story—“they did not earn a penny; in fact 
they lost $60 million.” 

Why this discrepancy? One clue, Houthak- 
ker says, is to be found in tax returns from 
the Dallas metropolitan area, which counts 
quite a brace of millionaires. The taxpayers 
there “reported a net loss of $44 million from 
farming, although this area does not include 
much farm land.” 

What has actually happened, the profes- 
sor explains, is that many of the rich have 
invested in cattle raising. Expenses incurred 
in raising cattle, including depreciation, may 
be deducted from ordinary income—which in 
the case of the Dallas nabobs who're in the 
top tax bracket is taxed at 70 per cent. Thus, 
they can use the cattle “losses” to slash their 
tax bills—and in addition use proceeds from 
the sale of breeding cattle as a “capital 
gains,” subject to a tax of only 25 per cent. 

Houthakker declared the same sort of tax 
finagling goes on all over the country. “The 
use of farm losses for tax avoidance has in- 
creased considerably,” he writes. 

Here, obviously, is a mounting abuse which 
should not be tolerated. As Labor has re- 
peatedly pointed out, it’s unconscionable to 
continue such tax loopholes at a time when 
American lives are being sacrificed and bil- 
lions of dollars being spent to wage the war 
in Vietnam. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long, Mr. President? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 79th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 


crew have been in North Korean hands. 
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UTEP’s Dr. Ray Stepping Down 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Dr. Joseph M. Ray, the president of one 
of the fastest-growing universities of 
Texas and an academician in the highest 
tradition, is stepping down from his exec- 
utive position. The loss is a great one, 
lessened only because Dr. Ray has 
elected to continue as a professor at the 
University of Texas at El Paso. 

Dr. Ray came to what was then known 
as Texas Western College in El Paso 
nearly 8 years ago. It was a developing 
school then that was famous for its min- 
ing engineering programs, but not so ac- 
claimed in many other departments. At 
that time TWC had about 4,000 students. 

Today, with a new name—the Univer- 
sity of Texas at El Paso—UTEP—this 
growing school is one of the bright spots 
on the panorama of higher education in 
Texas. Dr. Ray’s leadership has con- 
tributed much to that ascent, while 
UTEP has now grown to full university 
status, with an enrollment of more than 
8,000 and with a faculty that is energetic 
and proud of their institution. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks an 
article entitled “Dr. Ray Steps Down,” 
from the winter, 1968, issue of NOVA, 
a magazine published by the News and 
Information Service at the University of 
Texas at El Paso. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. Ray STEPS DOWN 

“The burdens of the office of the President, 
with its tensions and pressures, have become 
increasingly onerous for me. I haye many 
times recently reflected on the halcyon days 
when I was a professor with no administra- 
tive duties.” 

With these words, Dr. Joseph M. Ray, 
U. T. El Paso President since August 15, 1960, 
announced to a hushed gathering of faculty 
members his impending retirement as presi- 
dent of The University of Texas at El Paso, 
effective September 1, 1968. 

The announcement by Dr. Ray plus a state- 
ment from Chancellor Harry Ransom of The 
University of Texas System were read Feb- 
ruary 14 to the completely astonished faculty 
membership in Magoffin Auditorium. 

“T have never borne a title of which I was 
prouder that I am of that of professor.” Dr. 
Ray continued, “I have never surrendered it 
during the years when I had the administra- 
tive titles of dean and president, I am now 
sixty years old and weary of the exacting re- 
quirements of the presidency of such a 
rapidly burgeoning university. I think I have 
earned the privilege of devoting the remain- 
der of my productive career to the line of 
work I much prefer. I am convinced that in 
that work I would be happier and would 
have a longer life expectancy.” 

Dr. Ray said he made his request to be 
relieved of administrative duties to Chan- 
cellor Ransom and through him the Board 
of Regents which approved the request at 
the San Antonio meeting January 26-27. 

On September 1, Dr. Ray will become H. 
Y. Benedict Professor of Political Science and 
President Emeritus of the University. For the 
first semester of 1968-69, Dr. Ray will take 
a semester of Faculty Development Leave for 
reading and study to bring himself abreast 
of the developments that have taken place 
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in political science over the past several 
years, 

Chancellor Ransom made the following 

statement on Dr. Ray’s decision: “The Uni- 
versity of Texas at El Paso has changed 
much more than its name during the presi- 
dency of Dr. Joseph Ray. Academic stand- 
ards have been raised, faculty recruitment 
fortified, the plant expanded, libraries and 
laboratories improved, and international ac- 
tivities strengthened. The Benedict Profes- 
sorships, the rejuvenated Excellence Program, 
and the founding of an advisory council all 
came during this period of significant prog- 
ress. 
“Most notable, perhaps, are the strong 
votes of confidence given the University at 
El Paso by accrediting groups made up of 
rigorous academic critics from institutions 
outside Texas. 

“All these accomplishments are now his- 
tory, and truly historic in the future pros- 
pect of a steadily improving university. 

“Both the Regents and the Central Admin- 
istration, recognizing President Ray’s earlier 
leadership, now confidently expect him to 
continue contributions to the University of 
Texas. His research in his specialty, public 
administration, has been both varied and 
generally recognized. As Benedict Professor, 
in both scholarship and teaching, he can be 
expected to make a record equal to that 
which he has attained in administration.” 

In the summing up, Dr. Ray told the fac- 
ulty gathering, “I take great pride in the 
progress that has been made at The Univer- 
sity of Texas at El Paso in the eight years 
I have been here. In all the areas of the Uni- 
versity’s program, in quality of faculty, in 
the selective admission of students, in the 
expansion of academic programs and grad- 
uate offerings, in the library growth, in plant 
expansion, in our thrust toward Latin Amer- 
ica, in reorganizing the administrative estab- 
lishment with new departments and new 
schools, in athletic prowess, in the Excellence 
Program, in academic quality in general, in 
the influx of students from outside our im- 
mediate region, we have changed from a 
small regional college to a great state uni- 
versity. In 1960 I would have been reluctant 
to accept a position on the faculty of Texas 
Western College. I now by my own request 
in 1968 move with high pride to a position on 
the faculty of The University of Texas at El 
Paso, resolved as best I can to continue to 
contribute to the quality of our splendid 
University.” 

A standing ovation from his faculty audi- 
ence attested to the fact that everyone has 
understood and felt the impact of the in- 
stitution’s historic progress during the ten- 
ure of office of President Joseph M. Ray. 


Educating the Disadvantaged 
HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most constructive contributions to the 
recent annual convention of the Na- 
tional School Boards Association came 
from Dr. Roy C. Knowles, of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

Dr. Knowles is one of the State’s lead- 
ing physicians and an active member of 
the Sioux Falls Board of Education. 

In these times when much of the riot- 
ing and civil unrest can be traced di- 
rectly to the lack of educational oppor- 
tunities for disadvantaged families, his 
words carry particular meaning. 

His remarks are addressed specifically 
to the type of disadvantaged children 
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that live in the smaller communities of 
the Midwest. Nevertheless, his observa- 
tions are cogent to the overall national 
problem. 

The remarks of Dr. Knowles follow: 


REMARKS OF Dr. Roy C. KNOWLES, FROM 
Sroux FALLS, S. DAK., AT THE 28TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL SCHOOL 
Boarps ASSOCIATION, DETROIT, MICH., 
MARCH 31-APRIL 1, 1968 
This presentation will be made out of my 

own experience rather than a survey of the 

programs now ongoing throughout the 

United States; nor will it be an attempt to 

illuminate the theories behind such pro- 

grams. 

Always and always we find ourselves get- 
ting into battles with the words we use. If 
we take the title, “Educating the Disadvan- 
taged,” and take the directing statement 
which is printed under the title in our pro- 
gram, “Differences in the Social and Eco- 
nomic Backgrounds of Children is Recog- 
nized as a Major Cause of Differences in Edu- 
cational Attainment,” we immediately get 
what appears to be a clear directive and 
clear definition. 

It should now be easy to restrict ourselves 
to a discussion of the slum as opposed to Nob 
Hill and we should be able to define or desig- 
nate clear cut evidences of educational ad- 
vantages accruing to the children who come 
out of one economic level of society as op- 
posed to the other. 


SOME COMPARISONS 


One may say that it has already been es- 
tablished that those children who come out 
of homes which are disadvantaged socially 
and economically are disadvantaged educa- 
tionally as they are compared with their age 
peers from the right side of the tracks or 
from higher up on the hill. 

I think we can accept this kind of state- 
ment as a generality, but it seems to me it 
should be accepted only as a generality. If 
it is accepted as an absolute, then there 
will be children who will become education- 
ally disadvantaged because they are forced 
into the mold of being considered advan- 
taged or expected to be advantaged by their 
social status when indeed they are not, and 
there will be children who are disadvantaged 
educationally because we expect them to be. 

Many of our fine, Jewish leaders came out 
of ghettos as dark and dingy and rat-infested 
and hopeless as the Harlems of our large 
cities or as our middle western Indian reser- 
vations. They were beset by ethnic-based 
prejudice as intense as is color-based preju- 
dice, but someone refused to accept the im- 
plied disadvantage. 

There is an educational film concerning 
the migrant workers in the New Jersey straw- 
berry and potato harvesting. In this film a 
man, intent on reforming a bad situation, 
recognizes that the Polish farmers who now 
own the farms take a terrible advantage over 
the colored workers, just as their predecessors 
took advantage of them when they were the 
workers in the same fields. 

Some of these Polish migrant workers fell 
under their disadvantage and some rose. Not 
all succumb and we must be wary lest we 
force them to succumb to prove our own 
point. 

GENERAL APPROACH DANGEROUS 


I make the preceding statement only to 
suggest that as communities look at the ter- 
rible problems that beset them in the matter 
of educating the socially and economically 
disadvantaged child, they not destroy some 
children in the name of helping the general- 
ized mass of children. 

There are parents among the disadvan- 
taged who do read to their children and who 
do encourage their children to read; who do 
dream with their children and encourage 
their children to dream; who do seek moun- 
tains with their children and encourage their 
children to climb these mountains. 
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There are parents among the socially and 
economically advantaged who do not read 
with their children; who do not dream with 
their children; who do not seek mountains 
with their children. 

The former should not be disadvantaged 
by being squeezed into a program for people 
who are “disadvantaged.” The latter should 
not be disadvantaged by being denied access 
to a program for the “disadvantaged.” 


THE MIDWESTERN PROBLEM 


Perhaps it is well that there is a repre- 
sentative on this panel who comes from a 
modest-size city in a small midwestern state. 
This city is not beset by problems of ghetto 
or slum or race or creed, nor, on the other 
hand, by great wealth or superior station. 

This does not make us unaware of the 
terrible problems of the large cities for, in- 
deed, it is not far to Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Denver. Also, we are not far 
from the shame which is the reservation. 
Also, we are not far from other modest cities 
which do have large, disadvantaged, Indian 
populations. 

Perhaps it is because we are not beset by 
massive problems and overwhelming prob- 
lems that I tend to view this subject more 
specifically rather than generally. If we have 
a problem concerning governmental financ- 
ing and programming, it may be because we 
are beset by a conservatism—a political con- 
servatism. 

We also do not have large, money-produc- 
ing industry and, therefore, state-level pro- 
grams are very limited and are almost com- 
pletely a matter of dispensing federal funds 
which have been assigned to the states. 


TYPES OF DISADVANTAGE 


Out of this particular background my look 
at the subject of educating the disadvan- 
taged is, therefore, inclined to include all 
kinds of disadvantage. 

The retarded child is disadvantaged; the 
socially maladjusted child is disadvantaged; 
the emotionally disturbed child is disadvan- 
taged; the crippled child is disadvantaged 
and children marked by ethnic or skin pig- 
mentation differences from the larger group 
are disadvantaged. 

We can weave a more complicated web by 
indicating that generally speaking the re- 
tarded child, being different, is also emo- 
tionally disturbed and, therefore, even more 
socially, economically and educationally dis- 
advantaged. So, too, with the crippled child 
and any other child who is set off from his 
peers. 

I rebel against myopic programs which, 
seeing only one aspect of a problem, pour 
money into an area to raise the economic 
base and thus promise to cure the evils. 

However, though I rebel against such gen- 
eralized, non-specific, mass attacks against 
a wide range of problems lumped together 
under our title, I do recognize that when a 
community or a state is faced with over- 
whelming problems, it must use heroic, if 
sometimes clumsy and sometimes damaging, 
methods. 

SPECIAL CASES CITED 

Our state and our community is small 
enough that we can point to isolated and 
individual cases of specific kinds of dis- 
advantage. Take, for example, the instance 
of a welfare worker presenting to a meeting 
of the county commission the case of an 
infant Indian child with pneumonia who 
badly needs to be in a hospital and listen to 
one of the county commissioners as he says, 
“I won't spend a dime on a damn Indian!“ 

Take the instance of a child who is a poor 
reader and generally a poor student in the 
fifth grade in school and hear his mother 
ask a teacher, “Do you suppose I ought to 
buy him a book of his own now?” This came 
out of a middle-class family. 

Take the instance of a child chained to a 
stove in the middle of a room so that he 
can be handy to pass a catheter into his 
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mother and draw her urine since she is in- 
capacitated. The father must work; the 
mother must be taken care of and therefore, 
the child must not be allowed to go out and 
play or to go to school because he must tend 
to his mother. 

Though we may be able to see the individ- 
ual tree in our particular forest, I cannot say 
that we build programs any more promising 
than those produced in the areas where the 
forest must be taken care of and the indi- 
vidual trees must find for themselves. 


SOUTH DAKOTA PROGRAMS 


In our area we do have the typical Head 
Start programs. The teachers are convinced 
that as these children enter kindergarten 
and first grade they are readier than were 
their brothers and sisters who did not have 
Head Start. 

We have an unusually fine crippled chil- 
dren’s hospital and school. This takes 
crippled children of all colors, all economic 
and social backgrounds. 

Technically, it does not provide for the 
psychological needs of the emotional dis- 
turbances attendant upon crippling, but, in 
actual fact, because the school is small and 
individual orlented, the needs of the children 
are intuitively or accidentally met in a large 
percentage of the patients. This program is 
state and locally supported. 

We have one of the original and model 
comprehensive facilities for aiding the high 
school drop-out. This program is intensive, 
highly personalized and permits a wide 
range of vocational exploration with sub- 
sequent follow-up through the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

This comprehensive facility is a function 
of the Board of Education, but it is financed 
through federal monies and the later voca- 
tional rehabilitation efforts are financed by 
federal monies. This program serves a hard 
core group of misfits who have come out of 
socially and economically deprived back- 
grounds, although this cannot be considered 
an exclusive statement. 

Local, state and Board of Education funds 
go into a reasonably extensive program for 
the retarded child. These programs definitely 
cut across all levels of social and economic 
privilege, 

MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


Staying with the general approach of indi- 
vidual case finding and individual care, the 
local mental health center provides corrective 
educational, as well as corrective psychologi- 
cal, experiences to children who come to the 
attention of the mental health center largely 
through the schools because the children are 
performing poorly. 

Again, this program cuts across all social 
levels, but it does point out to us that within 
the group we are considering, the socially and 
economically disadvantaged, there are those 
who must be given a primary label or emo- 
tional illness rather than the generalized 
label of having come from a slum or ghetto 
or a large mass of underprivileged and dis- 
advantaged. 

This program is funded at all governmental 
and charitable levels up to state government. 
From time to time it has been the recipient 
of special federal projects grants supporting 
studies which are similar to many which 
have been reported from other parts of the 
country. 

The educational efforts at the mental 
health center have varied through the past 
twelve years from the use of unskilled 
therapists who taught as the kids caught 
fire, through the use of certified teachers in 
two classrooms of four to six children each, 
and now to the use of one teacher and one 
nurse and four college students using two 
classrooms and an informal play situation. 

Grades are not considered. Parent partici- 
pation is required. Some children have moved 
two academic years in one semester. Some 
have failed or we have. 
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BUSING STUDENTS 


We have found that children from two of 
our school areas are educationally well below 
the average as measured by the standardizing 
test used by us—the Iowa test of basic skills. 
Not one child reached above the 25 per- 
centile. Since we are forced by circumstances 
to go into extensive busing, we will try to use 
this opportunity to bus many of these chil- 
dren to other schools so they may receive 
the stimulation from more highly educa- 
tionally excited peers. We are just beginning. 

Since this is a rural and farm state, the 
federal grants for survey and research may 
someday be fruitful in defining the special 
problems of the disadvantaged who live in 
scattered and thinly populated areas. 

The state is divided into districts under 
Title IIT as are other states. The fiscally re- 
sponsible agency of the Southeastern South 
Dakota District is the Sioux Falls school dis- 
trict. 

Though we will probably never have the 
violence and the immediate urgency now 
being experienced by large, urban areas, we 
may find that though the problems are 
different, they are equally as difficult as we 
try to find ways of providing educational 
opportunities for the isolated, socially and 
economically disadvantaged child. 


Paterson, N.J., America’s First Industrial 
Community 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, we in New 
Jersey have long been proud that Amer- 
ica’s first industrial community was 
established in Paterson. 

The story of this city, beginning with 
the incorporation of the Society for the 
Establishing of Useful Manufactures in 
1791, is a fascinating one. Recently, Dr. 
D. Stanton Hammond, an outstanding 
historian in Paterson and curator of the 
Passaic County Historical Society, told 
the story in a series of articles published 
by the Paterson News. In the belief that 
others outside our State will find this 
series of interest, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PATERSON’S CHARACTER FIXED IN 1791 WHEN 
GOVERNOR SIGNED S. U. M. Law 
(By Dr. D. S. Hammond) 
(First of a series) 

The place and stature of Paterson, both 
in the state and in the nation, were set for 
all time on Nov. 22, 1791. 

This was determined when William Pat- 
erson, then Governor of New Jersey, signed 
the Legislature’s bill incorporating the So- 
ciety for the Establishing of Useful Manu- 
factures. Familiarly and alphabetically 
known as the S. U. M., it existed until 1945 
when it was swallowed by the city that grew 
up out of the town the S.U.M. itself had 
created. 

Let us trace Paterson’s birth and growth 
as the National Manufactory which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the then infant 
United States of America planned and pro- 
vided for. The unique position Alexander 
Hamilton had in mind for Paterson was that 
it should be the focus of national Amer- 
ican attention on manufacturing, to rid the 
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18 states of European domination in that 
line of the national economy. With bound- 
less possibilities in the way of national re- 
sources, easy water transportation for com- 
merce and the ending of the wars in Amer- 
ica, only this European strangulation im- 
peded “full speed ahead.” 

To retrace the history in proving Pater- 
son’s right to be considered the foundation 
on the national level of American manufac- 
turing, let us “look at the record,” for this 
properly is a cause in the legal sense, and 
the preponderance of facts as evidence. 

After the American Revolution was over 
(practically in 1781) the 13 Colonies loosely 
collaborated in a confederation called the 
United States of America. Napoleon’s at- 
tributed appraisal of the so-called Holy 
Roman Empire as “neither holy, Roman nor 
an empire,” would well be paralleled here. 
This is because the American states were 
individually and internally weak and yet 
kept up constant bickering with each other. 


EUROPE KEPT ALOOF 


Fortunately for them, most of Europe at 
that time was involved in the several mon- 
archical wars, so America was largely left 
to its own devices. Most fortunately, too, the 
close of the 18th century produced a gen- 
eration of mental giants who could rise 
above self and bickering. 

So the U.S. Constitution of 1787 emerged, 
a new united nation was born and a suitably 
efficient government was set up by 1789, 
headed by the First President of the United 
States of America. George Washington was 
the first president of a united country, and 
he had the successful support of most of the 
better brains of that generation. 

Washington, under his constitutional au- 
thority and with the consent of the Senate, 
set up his cabinet by naming some of the 
best of those brains. In this cabinet we find 
Alexander Hamilton as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, laying out the U.S. finances mainly, but 
exten his department’s influence into 
fields not assigned to any of the then five 
cabinet officers. 

In January, 1790, a resolution adopted by 
the House of Representatives called on the 
Secretary of the Treasury to report on the 
need for manufactures in the United States. 
After careful study and deliberation. Hamil- 
ton on Dec. 5, 1791, presented to the Congress 
his famous Report on Manufactures. 

This masterful document alone would mark 
Hamilton as an economic and financial 
genius. He laid out in crystal clear fashion 
the course our country should chart to 
achieve freedom from all European or any 
other domination through the “establishing 
of useful manufactures.” While not divulging 
all of his own ideas and operations, the hint 
was there of practical application of his own 
plans for national manufacturing. This is in- 
disputably chronicled in the minutes of the 
directors of the S.U.M. at their meeting in 
New Brunswick on Dec. 9, 1791. 


TWO HAMILTON CONTRACTS 


In proof of this, the minutes record two 
contracts prepared by Hamilton as “agent of 
the society.” The first, dated Aug. 17, 1791, 
was a contract with Thomas Marshall to be 
superintendent of a proposed cotton mill. 
Marshall’s name still appears on the city’s 
street signs. The second contract dated Aug. 
20, 1791, was with William Hall to be super- 
intendent of cotton printing, with Joseph 
Mort as his assistant. Note—there was no 
legal corporation until Nov. 22, 1791. 

The Society for Establishing Useful Manu- 
factures (S. U. M.) became a legal corpora- 
tion Nov. 22, 1791, by an act of the New 
Jersey Legislature. 

Treasury Secretary Hamilton and his as- 
sociates then proceeded to step up the busi- 
ness of organization, 

His clients, his comrades in the Revolution, 
his relatives by marriage, and his business 
friends quickly subscribed for the stock by 
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January, 1792. It was reported that 6,299 
shares of the capital stock, limited by the 
charter of Nov. 22, 1791, to 10,000 shares at 
$100 a share, had been subscribed. An original 
printed form of the S.U.M. prospectus and 
subscription list is in the vault of the Passaic 
County Historical Society at Lamberts 
Castle. Among the subscribers listed are the 
following: 

Elias Boudinot, 100 shares; Judge Elisha 
Boudinot, 50; Dr. Burnett, 20; Gen. John N. 
Cumming, 50; Elias and Jonathan Dayton, 
10 each; Abijah Hammond, 40; Gen. Henry 
Knox, 40; Nicholas Low, 64; Henry Living- 
ston, 120; Archibald Mercer, 50; John Pintard, 
100; James Parker, 60; Richard Stockton, 82, 
and the State of New Jersey, 100. 

The S.U.M. stockholders were among the 
biggest men in the New York and Philadel- 
phia areas, as well as wealthy merchants 
from Amsterdam and other cities of Holland. 

Congressman Elias and Judge Elijah Bou- 
dinot, General Cummings, Elias and Con- 
gressman Jonathan Dayton, Gen. Knox, Con- 
gressmen Livingston, Stockton and Col. John 
Neilson were important figures in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Craigie, Abijah Hammond, Nicolas Low, 
Le Roy, McConnel, Macomb, Mercer and 
Troup were merchants and speculators in a 
big way in New York and Philadelphia (until 
a sad denouement in the N.Y. panic of 1792). 
Hamilton’s own family in-laws came from 
his marriage to Elizabeth, daughter of Gen. 
and Congressman Philip John Schuyler. She 
was the close friend of Lady Kitty, daugh- 
ter of Gen. Sterling and the wife of Congress- 
man William Duer. 

So far, the stage has been set for the 
opening scene of the dramatic production of 
one man's dream, the establishment of “The 
National Manufactory.” Now, the record must 
be examined to explain the significance of 
the stage set for this drama. 

With Alexander Hamilton’s appointment 
as Secretary of the Treasury by President 
Washington on Sept. 11, 1789, he was the 
first appointed Cabinet officer of the United 
States, preceding Gen. Henry Knox as Secre- 
tary of War by one day. 

Hamilton was born in the West Indies and 
was not eligible to election to the Presidency. 
Coming to New York in 1772 as a boy for 
education at what is now Columbia Univer- 
sity, he joined the Continental Army in New 
York as a captain of artillery. From 1777 to 
the end of the Revolutionary War he served 
George Washington as aide de camp and was 
active in all campaigns to the final siege of 
Yorktown. 

After the Revolution, with admission to the 
bar in New York, he served in the Conti- 
nental Congress from 1782 on, playing a vital 
role in the Philadelphia Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 and in the New York State 
Convention of 1788. After Washington’s ap- 
pointment he served in the Treasury post 
from 1789 to 1795, retiring to practice law up 
to the time of his untimely demise in 1804. 
This thumbnail biography depicts no ordi- 
nary man, but one who could crowd so much 
of action in his short 47 years. 

To be certain that there is solid substan- 
tiation of this report concerning Hamilton 
and his “National Manufactory” project, ref- 
erence is to be had to the following primary 
sources: 

—The original minutes of the directors of 
the S.U.M., 1791-1928, Vol. 1, a 4½71-page 
manuscript quarto volume recently and 
beautifully rebound by order of Mayor Law- 
rence F. Kramer. This was a much needed 
step for the preservation of this primary 
source of Paterson history. 

The voluminous S.U.M. papers lodged in 
the vaults of the Passaic County Historical 
Society in Lambert’s Castle, as well as much 
more documentary material in the Paterson 
City Hall. 

—The “Collected Papers of Alexander 
Hamilton” being published by Columbia 
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University under editorship of Prof. Syrett 
since 1955, now in 18 volumes. This report 
uses the series from Vol. VI of 1789 to Vol- 
ume XIII, to February, 1793. 


PATERSON’s STORY LINKED TO ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON'S 


(By Dr. D. Stanton Hammond) 
(Second of a series) 


To start this complicated journey step by 
step through the records, Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s progress as secretary of the treasury 
from 1789 will be followed. Mainly by Hamil- 
ton’s skillful exposition and management, 
Congress was persuaded to assume the several 
states’ Revolutionary War debts. This Hamil- 
ton calculated to be $244 million, costing in 
annual interest the then staggering sum of 
$826,624.73, at the then very reasonable aver- 
age rate of a little less than 4 per cent. 

To pay for this and for debt retirement, 
Hamilton planned for revenue to be raised by 
taxes on hard liquors. He devised an import 
tax on an estimated 10 million gallons at 
specific rates from 8 to 11 cents a gallon, 
which he predicted would produce nearly $1 
million a year. 

This envisioned a per capita 1% gallon 
consumption annually, which probably was 
the case in our 18th century population of 
four million. It originated our liquor con- 
sumption taxing, which was not altogether a 
welcome plan, as the Pennsylvania Whiskey 
Rebellion of 1794 evidenced. 

As a sidelight, Hamilton was arguing the 
modern theory of taxes on use and consump- 
tion in order to ease the taxes on land and 
personalty. The extant lists of “Tax Ratables” 
in Acquackanonk Township of Essex County 
(now Passaic County) for 1779 show that 
land, horses, cattle, slaves and bachelors tax 
supported almost the entire governmental 
establishment. 

MANUFACTURING REPORT 

On Jan. 15, 1790, the House of Representa- 
tives called for a report on national manu- 
facturers as urged in President Washington’s 
State of the Union address. By the month of 
June, Hamilton had sent Treasury circulars 
to some of his customs collectors. The cir- 
cular received by Benjamin Lincoln at Boston 
listed Hamilton’s request for local informa- 
tion on manufacturing. At this time, busy 
Hamilton was preparing a government report 
on a National Bank, then helped to incorpo- 
rate the Bank of the United States with the 
Philadelphia Biddles. 

In January, 1791, Hamilton prepared a re- 
port on the establishment of the Mint for the 
issuance of the new coinage. It is interesting 
to note that the law of Apr. 2, 1792, called for 
minting of half cents and cents in copper, the 
half dime, dime, quarter, half and dollar in 
silver and the $10 or eagle, the half eagle and 
quarter eagle in gold. This is our present U.S. 
coinage with the withdrawal of the half cent, 
half dime and all gold denominations. Hamil- 
ton's work very evidently made for perform- 
ance. 

In April, 1791, Hamilton in Philadelphia 
had correspondence with William Duer in 
New York, in which his first plan for a manu- 
facturing society was unfolded. Duer ac- 
cepted the idea enthusiastically and moved 
to interest Theophile Cazenove, an Amster- 
dam entrepreneur and representative of four 
large financial houses in Holland. Cazenove 
did later get these Dutch houses to subscribe 
for $25,000 in S. U. M. stock and to set up in 
1794 the Holland Land Co., that bought and 
developed the western half of the present 
state of New York. 

WROTE TO L’ENFANT 

Hamilton was also writing in 1791 from 
Philadelphia to Maj. Charles Pierre L’Enfant 
at Georgetown, Md., who was then engaged 
in planning for the “Federal City” on the 
banks of the Potomac in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, L’Enfant was well known to Hamilton 
because of their association in the Continen- 
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tal Army during the Revolution. L'Enfant 
had exceptional engineering vision and abil- 
ity and had been chosen for this task by 
President Washington to work under a com- 
mittee he appointed, consisting of Thomas 
Jefferson, Secretary of State; Congressman 
Daniel Carroll of Maryland and David Stew- 
art of Virginia. 

But L’Enfant’s grand layout for our Wash- 
ington capital had to be carried out by oth- 
ers, since L'Enfant could not subject himself 
to serve under the committee and was dis- 
missed in short order (Feb, 26, 1792) at Presi- 
dent Washington’s command. It is interesting 
to note that because of the dismissal L’En- 
fant was available for Hamilton’s use in the 
SUM engineering in August 1792. 

On June 22, 1791, Hamilton sent out the 
before mentioned Treasury Department cir- 
cular to all the Customs Officers seeking in- 
formation on the amount and character of 
local manufacturing in the various states, A 
single copy seems the only survivor—the cir- 
cular received by John Dexter, collector for 
Rhode Island, now preserved by the Rhode 
Island Historical Society in Providence, 
PICTURE OF DAWNING U.S. INDUSTRY Is SHOWN 

IN REPLIES TO HAMILTON 


(By D. Stanton Hammond) 
(Third of a series) 
The responses to Alexander Hamilton’s 


the initial reply to his letter of Jan. 25, 1790, 
to Benjamin Lincoln, then the customs col- 
lector at Boston, who answered Hamilton on 
May 25, giving a sketchy overview of local 
man turing. With this start, the 1791 

called for complete compilation of 
the facts. In Vol. IX of the Columbia series, 
starting at page 319, the succeeding 200 
pages are replete with these answering re- 
Ports. 


On July 21, 1791, came the Connecticut 
report from John Ohester of Hartford, who 
had been selected by Peter Colt to conduct 
the state’s survey on manufacturing. Peter 
Colt at that time was a veteran of the revolu- 
tion, the treasurer of the state of Connecticut 
and an important citizen. A member of an 
original colonial family, he was destined to 
bring about tremendous changes in Amer- 
ican history in guns, land, manufacturing 
and government. 

A complete digest of the answers would run 
on tediously, but enough must be included 
to give a fair picture of manufacturing con- 
ditions in the 1790’s in the U.S. Colt re- 
ported that Connecticut had granted a lot- 
tery in May, 1787, to promote manufacturing 
of woolen goods and Elisha Colt (Peter’s rel- 
ative) wrote Chester on Aug. 20 that the 
lottery had netted 900 pounds which were 
added to the 2,800 pounds already invested 
in the business. 

Elisha noted the carping jealousy of the 
British factors, as agents in Connecticut, 
trying to prevent manufacturing by dis- 
allowing machinery importation, Their suc- 
cess stifled American manufacturing, he 
said, hence “we try to make our own ma- 
chines.” Elisha described the machines as 
a “willow” a “scribbler” and a “burler,” 
adaptations of the spinning wheels and 
looms then in most of the citizens’ homes. 
However, Elisha reported that “since our 
commencement in the summer of 1788, there 
has been worked up 20,000 pounds of wool 
to over 12,000 yards of woven cloth selling 
at a shilling and a half to 28 shillings a yard” 
(37% cents to $7). 

Herman Swift of Cornwall, Conn., answered 
Aug. 22 on the iron furnaces and forges and 
slitting mills. 

Benjamin Huntingdon of Norwich on Aug. 
26 wrote he didn’t understand what Secre- 
tary Hamilton wanted but listed at length 
on the variety of manufacturing that could 
be done there. John P. Cooke of Danbury on 
Sept. 12 reported on the hat manufactur- 
ing in the factory of O. Burr and Co, since 
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1787, with some cotton manufacturing since 
1788 and later bar iron manufacti A 

Amasa Learned of New London on Sept. 14 
reported boat building, saddlery and tanning. 
James Davenport of Stamford on Sept. 16 
reported that linen and sailcloth manu- 
facturing were started in 1789 by John Wil- 
lian Holly. Roger Newberry of Windsor on the 
same day reported manufacture of woolens, 
linen, axes, nails, eto. 

Alexander King of Suffield on Sept. 12, 
1791, reported large woolen business in 1788, 
the location of a water power trip hammer 
for iron plates, with blacksmith, nail mill, 
and axes and potash manufacturing. He said 
300,000 feet of planks were produced on the 
west bank of the Connecticut River. 

On and on reports came from Farmington, 
Southington, Middletown, Killingworth, 
Lebanon, Mansfield, New Haven (four let- 
ters), in September and October, 1791, mak- 
ing an astonishing array of small but effec- 
tive establishments. 

Hamilton also had traveling friends who 
touted his plans about the country. A letter 
from Nathaniel Hazard, Oct. 11, 1791, stated, 
“I go to Connecticut to attend the assembly 
with friend William Maxwell (a New York 
City merchant). I will press turnpike roads 
and national manufactury in Jersey upon 
my Connecticut acquaintances.” The reader 
should note that Hazard was working the 
manufactury idea for New Jersey nearly 10 
months before Paterson was founded. 

Letters dated Oct. 13, 1791, came also from 
Massachusetts bearing reports of Nathaniel 
Gorham, the supervisor for revenue in Massa- 
chusetts, on manufacturing in that state. 

Hamilton also heard from Thomas Lowrey, 
U.S. marshal in New Jersey, on Oct. 14, 1791, 
from Alexandria, the present borough of 
Frenchtown, on the Delaware River. He wrote 
suggesting good mill sites on that river to lo- 
cate the national manufactury, 20 to 40 
miles above the falls at Trenton. The next 
day, Oct. 15, Lowrey wrote a second letter 
extending the site area “from the mouth of 
the Musconetcong River to Trenton.” The 
Riegel Paper Mills are now on the Musconet- 
cong. 

Charles Coxe, living on his vast estate on 
the Raritan River in Hunterdon County, of- 
fered his “Sidney Farm” of a thousand acres 
with a map showing many mill sites from 
present Clinton, past Flemington on the 
Raritan, Coxe was the great-grandson of the 
original Dr. Daniel Coxe, physician to the 
queen and owner of much West Jersey prop- 
erty. 

John Halstead of Perth Amboy wrote he 
had 400 acres available, as shown on an in- 
cluded map dated Oct. 31, 1791. The most 
intriguing report, however, was sent to 
Hamilton by John Dexter, his Rhode Island 
supervisor of revenues. This was a letter to 
Dexter from Moses Brown of Providence, 
R.I., dated Oct. 15, 1791, and giving a long, 
full report of Brown’s manufacturing activi- 
ties in Rhode Island from 1789 to date. 

This letter is of vital importance in the Pat- 
erson-Slaters mill discussion about the foun- 
dation of American manufacturing. A short 
synopsis, follows: 

Brown asked Dexter to lay his letter be- 
fore Alexander Hamilton.” Then he men- 
tioned the whale oll manufacturers in Rhode 
Island, He stated that in the spring of 1789 
he had two Scots, Joseph Alexander and 
James MacKerries, working on machines on 
the Arkwright model for spinning, etc., in 
Providence, But the Scots’ machines did not 
work well. Spinning was also tried in East 
Greenwich, R.I., with little success. 

But, he explained, a young man had lately 
come from England via New York who 
claimed he knew the Arkwright machinery 
in England, “the old country.” Brown had 
brought him from New York and employed 
him to make new Arkwright plan machines, 
but up to that date they had not been en- 
tirely successful. This young man was Sam- 
uel Slater, who left his home in Belper, 
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Derbyshire, after the death of his father 
and the expiration of his cotton spinning ap- 
prenticeship in Aug. 1789, under Jedediah 
Strutt. Strutt was a partner with Sir Rich- 
ard Arkwright. 

Samuel, then 21, left London Sept. 13, ar- 
rived in New York City Nov, 18, a 66-day 
trip, got a New York City weaving job, heard 
about Moses Brown’s Rhode Island factory 
and on Dec. 2, 1789, wrote his letter of ap- 
plication to Moses Brown, stating his Ark- 
wright training. On Dec. 10, Brown answered, 
accepting promptly. Slater, through contact 
with his informant, packet Capt. Curry, 
sailing between New York and Providence, 
arrived in Rhode Island about New Year's 
Day, 1790. 

During January Slater went with Brown to 
his Pawtucket hill, examined the machinery 
and declared repairs to it to be a useless 
waste. Slater with David Wilkinson, later 
his brother-in-law, got Brown’s consent to 
work together practically in secret to make 
Arkwright models. By Dec. 20, 1790, they had 
@ measure of successful spinning that pro- 
duced more spun yarn than all their hand- 
loom weavers could use. 

It was not until July 12, 1793, that Moses 
Brown’s firm, Almy and Brown, finished the 
“New Mill” on the west side of the Black- 
stone River in what is now Pawtucket, and 
successfully conducted complete cotton 
manufact . This “New Mill” is now 
known as the “Old Slater Mill,” still stand- 
ing and maintained today as a historical 
mill museum by an association set up by the 
National Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers, 

White's biography of Samuel Slater on 
pages 72 and 73 confirms the early dates of 
Slater’s American itinerary. Reverting to 
Moses Brown’s letter to Hamilton, he wrote 
that from 1789 to date his mill wove 515 
pieces, over 12,000 yards in all. 

How MANUFACTURING Grew IN UNITED STATES 
FOLLOWING REVOLUTION 


(By Dr. D. Stanton Hammond) 
(Fourth of a series) 


Shortly after the Revolution was over, 
Thomas Digges, a citizen of Maryland, ap- 
peared to be interested in business specula- 
tion but was actually inveigling “skilled 
workmen—artists” (meaning mechanics or 
artisans) to elude the stringent English laws 
prohibiting their emigration to America. In 
traveling in Scotland and Ireland, he met 
many prospects to whom, if to emi- 
grate, he would give letters of introduction 
to his American associates. 

So it was that in July, 1791, Thomas Mar- 
shall arrived in New York from England, 
looking for a Hamilton contact. Marshall had 
been Sir Richard Arkwright’s superintendent 
from 1786 to 1790 and claimed he could set 
up the whole cotton business. Another Eng- 
lishman obtained by Hamilton was William 
Hall. 

The two contacts earlier mentioned in this 
series put them to work at once. On Aug. 29, 
1791, Hall wrote Hamilton in Philadelphia 
that he had explored the Delaware River for 
Hamilton for 94 miles as far north as the 
Pequest River for mill sites, and that he had 
found none satisfactory on the Raritan 
River. 

“BEST PLACE” 

In September Hall went to the Passaic Falls 
and reported the site as the “best place in 
the world.” Also in September, Marshall re- 
ported on his inspection of the Passaic Falls 
with “Monsieur Allou, a French engineer, at 
the request of Mr, Duer.” Apparently Duer 
on his own initiative had employed the 
Frenchman to plan “a canal from the falls to 
Vreeland’s point” (Acquackanonk at tide 
water) at the estimated cost of 2,000 pounds. 

Duer later had Col. Samuel Ogden contract 
on Feb. 8, 1792, with John and Jacob Vree- 
land with a $250 binder for part of their 
farmland. This extravagance proved to be a 
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sore point later with the S.U.M., which did 
not ratify the plan. The directors had to 
cover the $250 expense and loss to Ogden at 
the Godwin Hotel meeting on July 6, 1792. 

Marshall was unhappy with the Allou’s 
bungling of their Falls visit, and his canal 
and tidewater mill ideas. Marshall was quite 
sold in his own mind with his preference for 
the mill site at the Great Falls. 

The prospectus of the new S.U.M. was 
printed in Philadelphia in August, 1791. One 
of the originals is now in the possession of 
the Passaic County Historical Society's vault 
in Lambert's Castle. Various notations in 
Alexander Hamilton’s writing cover many 
items. Thirteen kinds of manufactures were 
proposed: paper, cloth, cotton, wool, silk, 
shoes, stockings, pottery, hats, carpets, 
blankets, brass and ironware and thread. It 
is noteworthy that Paterson has manu- 
factured in all these lines, and expansions, 
down through the years. In November, 1791, 
Hamilton received a report on the manu- 
facture of chemicals from the Marshall Drug 
firm in Philadelphia. It was not acted upon 
but Paterson later became the silk dyeing 
giant of the United States. 

REPORT ON MANUFACTURES 

During the entire year of 1791, Hamilton, 
while busy with his 8.U.M., plans, had been 
working on his “Report on the Subject of 
Manufactures in the U.S.,“ with the help of 
Tench Coxe, his assistant secretary of the 
treasury. From January to December they 
had worked over five drafts for the report 
before feeling satisfied to meet the deadline 
of presentation of the report to Congress, 
This was done on Dec. 5, 1791, was entered 
on the clerk’s books and published in full 
in the country’s newspapers. It required 
several successive issues in the usual weekly 
publications. 

The report traveled everywhere, even 
across the Atlantic, where it made quite an 
impression—not too satisfying in Great 
Britain. 

Thomas Diggers wrote Hamilton from Bel- 
fast, Ireland, on Apr. 6, 1792, that he had 
received and read every issue and was so 
impressed he had published a pamphlet, 
“Alexander Hamilton’s Report on Manufac- 
tures to Congress, on Dec. 5, 1791," which 
was sold in Ireland and elsewhere at a shil- 
ling a copy, with a large demand. 

On Dec. 7, 1791, Hamilton made his first 
official recommendation at the first S.U.M. 
directors’ corporate meeting in New Bruns- 
wick. Among other things, he recommended 
William Pearce as superintendent and Joseph 
Mort as his assistant. 


MARIA REYNOLDS SCANDAL 


As if Hamilton did not have enough to do, 
the most catastrophic difficulty of his life, 
save the fatal duel, exploded on Dec. 15, 
when the Maria Reynolds scandal and black- 
mail erupted. With money payments, some- 
times heavy, the “affair” was kept under 
wraps until 1797, when James Monroe (later 
president) and other of Hamilton's political 
enemies used the worthless Reynolds hus- 
band to accuse Hamilton of speculating with 
U.S. government funds. Hamilton, stung to 
the quick, pubilshed the true facts, sparing 
no one in a pamphlet, “Written by Himself,” 
printed “for John Fenno in Philadelphia by 
John Bioren, 1797.” 

It was a masterful defense, but hurt those 
dearest to him, for while Elizabeth Schuyler 
Hamilton, the mother of his eight children, 
remained steadfastly loyal and strong in de- 
fending him, she carried her sorrow to her 
dying day. It was long afterward, about 
1830, that James Monroe called on her at 
her home and stated that in view of his ap- 
proaching demise, he wanted to make 
amends for the trouble and pain he had 
caused her in his political dealings. She 
heard his apology, but stated nothing could 
be changed by his words. Monroe died in 
1831 but Mrs. Hamilton carried on to 1854, 
dying at 95. 
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Under the S. U. M. charter of Nov. 22, 1791, a 
stockholders’ meeting in Trenton elected 13 
directors as the charter provided, with Wil- 
liam Duer elected as governor of the society, 
and Archibald Mercer as deputy governor. At 
the Jan. 20, 1792, meeting, the directors de- 
termined that the location of the “Seat of 
Manufactories“ must be on one of the three 
New Jersey rivers. 

John Hills of Philadelphia and Christopher 
Colles of New York were hired to make sur- 
veys and levels. Hamilton recommended 
among other matters that the S. U. M.“s 
money accounts be kept in the new U.S. dol- 
lars and cents, rather than the old pounds, 
shillings and pence. 

The New York panic of 1792 involved the 
S. U. M. directors most unhappily. On March 
9, the firm of Duer and Macomb failed in New 
York and Duer wrote Hamilton begging his 
help to stave off the U.S. Comptroller from 
starting suit in Philadelphia for a $200,000 
deficiency. Hamilton replied in a friendly 
letter March 14 that “your request came too 
late for my help here.” Duer's firm had failed 
for about half a million, due to speculation, 
for debt in New York City and the next day 
S. U. M. director Nicholas Low wrote Hamilton 
that the 8.U.M. stock seemed safe but that 
the $10,000 in Duer's hands “is probably lost.” 
Then on April 10 Director John Dewhurst 
failed and Director Nicholas Low and several 
others planned to send a fast pilot boat to 
England to head off the loss of S.U.M. funds 
in the society’s agent’s hands in London. 


Wirs Hamimton HELPING, S. UM. FINALLY 
LOCATES AT GREAT FALLS or PASSAIC 
(By Dr. D. Stanton Hammond) 
(Last of a series) 

Through all of the business failures, Ham- 
ilton remained in the clear and continued 
to advise the remaining directors. In a letter 
to them dated April 14, 1792, he urged the 
manufactory location be decided upon; to 
buy land commerce building and to confine 
initial operations to the cotton branches. 
He thought a proposed lottery would better 
be postponed. 

At the May 15 meeting, a fnance report 
of the S.U.M. showed the following assets 
were still intact: $29,000 in the Bank of New 
York; $24,000 in the Bank of the United 
States in Philadelphia, and $70,000 in U.S. 
deferred stock (U.S. Bonds). 

At the May 18 meeting in Newark it was 
decided to locate the manufactory on the 
Passaic River. A directors’ committee of 
three was appointed with $500 expenses al- 
lowed. It consisted of Directors Nicholas 
Low, John Bayard and Elisha Boudinot. 

This special committee was to select the 
actual site on the Passaic River for the man- 
ufactory. It was to buy the land, hire sur- 
veyors to map it, arrange for workmen and 
machinery for Supt. Thomas Marshall, up to 
$5,000, and report back to the directors as 
soon as possible. 


HAD HAMILTON’S HELP 


This was a tremendous assignment, but 
not to be considered insurmountable when 
they had the doughty assistance of Hamil- 
ton. This is evidenced by his letter to Di- 
rector Bayard (in June, 1792) in which he 
writes that he had talked with his father- 
in-law, Gen. Philip Schuyler, and others ac- 
quainted with the Great Falls area. Hamil- 
ton insisted this should be “the spot” for 
the “town seat” in the same language of 
today when we say the County Court House 
is the “County Seat.” 

Hamilton went even further in abandon- 
ing the “Grand Canal” idea so as to confine 
all activities of the S.U.M. to the immediate 
area around the Great Falls. Hamilton de- 
scribed what he thought should be the 
town’s area and bounds, which indeed were 
subsequently adopted in the main by sur- 
veyor-engineer Abraham Willis. Paterson’s 
Park Avenue was originally named Willis 
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St. for him. The original letter Hamilton 
wrote to Director Bayard is now in posses- 
sion of the New Jersey Bank and Trust Co. 

Hamilton’s town layout would be a mod- 
ern blessing in disguise. It would cover 
about 36 square miles of the Passaic River 
Valley below the Little Falls.” This writer's 
map of the area appeared in the 175th An- 
niversary Celebration issue of The Paterson 
News and bolsters our historical for 
Hamilton as the “Father of Paterson.” 

Now as a “flashback,” as they say in the 
movies, let us see why Hamilton was so sold 
on the Great Falls. Like the little pebble or 
snowbank on the mountain side that can 
trigger the avalanche, we can find the little 
event that surely triggered Hamilton’s mind 
when he was 21. 

On June 28, 1778, at the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, Washington’s young aide-de-camp 
wrote out his report on the “Position of the 
Enemy.” On June 30 he wrote Washington's 
order at Englishtown about erecting forts for 
the defense of Philadelphia. On July 3, in 
New Brunswick, he wrote Washington’s plan 
for Lafayette’s proposed corps. 

On July 7 he wrote Washington’s order in 
New Brunswick to Col. Stephen Moylan's cav- 
alry to go to the North River. On July 8 he 
translated for Washington the letter in 
French from the Comte D'Estaing, then at sea 
with the French war fleet, and on July 13, he 
translated the count's second French letter. 
Thus our young aide-de-camp was in daily 
service to the American commander in chief. 

The day by day progress is particularized 
because on this northbound army journey an- 
other aide to the general kept a diary of the 
more personal activities. This was Dr. James 
McHenry (1753-1816), who later served in 
the cabinets of Presidents Washington and 
Adams as Secretary of War. 

He wrote on July 10, 1778, “In our route 
to Paramus, we (that is Washington and his 
staff), visited the Falls of the Passaic.” He 
then goes on in seraphic description of its 
beauty and wonders of rocks, tree shade and 
other features to say: 

“After viewing these Falls, we seated our- 
selves ‘round the General under a large 
spreading oak within view of the spray and 
in hearing of the noise. A fine cool spring 
‘bubled’ out most charmingly from the bot- 
tom of the tree.” 

Then they ate “a modest repast of cold 
ham, tongue and biscuit, and some excellent 
grog.” They rested and “chatted away a very 
cheerful half hour,” and then departed to 
Mrs. Provost’s “Hermitage” (in what is now 
Ho-Ho-Kus,) “for four days and four nights,” 
dancing and gallanting until the General 
ordered departure for Haverstraw, N.Y., on 
the Hudson River. 

What cogitations were then in the minds 
of an engineer like Washington, or of an ag- 
gressive young man, making his way on his 
own, as we may properly surmise in regard to 
Hamilton? This writer cannot doubt that 
Washington told his surrounding “family” of 
boys just turned men in war's harsh turmoil, 
that they were looking at power going to 
waste—that after the war it could be used to 
improve national development, (Washing- 
ton later as President did much along these 
lines in the Potomac and Ohio valleys, 

Who can doubt that Alexander Hamilton 
was ully impressed, almost obsessed 
with the possibilities? 

He unquestionably had the Passaic River’s 
Great Falls continuously in his mind for 
capital reason which he skillfully unveiled 
while erecting the S.U.M. as the National 
Manufactory to free American economy from 
European domination. 

This is the essential point which deter- 
mines Paterson’s rightful position as the ac- 
tual, physical focus for a “National Historical 
Landmark” of national manufacturers at the 
Great Falls of the Passaic. 

To rob Alexander Hamilton's record of this 
achievement, is to attempt to rewrite history. 
Let us leave the rewriting of history to the 
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communists and others. There is much more 
to the S. UM. story that proves it never was a 
failure, as will be shown at a later article. 


A Man for All Seasons and All People 
HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., has been characterized 
in many ways. He was called a man of 
God, a man of peace, a man of love, and 
a man of right. He was all these things 
and more. 

He had a vision of what America 
could and should be, and he devoted his 
life to make our Nation fulfill its own 
promise and its own heritage. His dream 
for America was a land where freedom, 
justice, and equality were not words or 
slogans, but fact, and a way of life. 

He was among the most eloquent of 
men, for his words came from his lov- 
ing soul and his brilliant mind. And he 
seemed to have grasped the truth that 
so often evades us. 

His Eminence Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing and the Honorable Kevin White, 
mayor of Boston, addressed 30,000 
mourners on the Boston Common on 
Monday. They were there to find com- 
fort and courage, and perhaps some of 
that faith that served Martin Luther 
King throughout his life. 

Cardinal Cushing and Mayor White 
provided solace, but more importantly, 
they charged America with a task and 
a road to follow toward equal opportu- 
nity for all. 

His Eminence said: 

Dr. King summons us now to a march 
that has no ending, to a dream from which 
there is no waking, to a task that will con- 
sume all of the hours of all our days. 


Mayor White spoke to all of us when 
he said: 

Let us pledge ourselves in this holy hour, 
before God and our neighbor, that we will 
build a new world of dignity and justice, of 

and opportunity, from which no man 
will be excluded. 


Mr. Speaker, I include the complete 
texts of these statements in the RECORD: 
[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald Traveler, 

Apr. 9, 1968] 
ADDRESS OF CARDINAL CUSHING AT CEREMONIES 
on COMMON 


Our age may not seem to be an age of 
saints, but, it surely is an age of martyrs. 
God's mysterious Providence has now sum- 
moned from among us one more of our 
heroes, leaving the memory of a great soul 
who sought only the love of his own brother. 

Living men will not forget the rousing 
beauty of his voice, the courage that dis- 
dained all danger, the burning charism of 
his silent heart. We are bruised and saddened 
by a loss more profound than we can yet 
realize, we are bewildered by a cruel act of 
violence that has snatched from our midst a 
man of peace. 

We know that Dr. Martin Luther King was 
not afraid of death; he had faced its threat 
so many times, he knew its features well. He 
was a man of God, and so too a man of faith, 
for whom this world held promise of another 
where among the blessed he lives this day. 
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From his faith came the grace and inspira- 
tion that gave meaning to his every action, 
that made bearable the long and lonely 
nights, the miles of marching, the days in 
prison cells, the heaped abuses of the law, 
and all the troubles of a people scorned. 

This faith in God gave wings to his words, 
summoned to his side strong Christian souls, 
rallied the conscience of millions, changed 
the laws of a land, and gave new meaning to 
human brotherhood. 

This was a faith that, literally, moved 
mountains, melting the accumulated preju- 
dice of generations, and making the way 
straight for justice too long delayed. 

It is this faith in whose promise this after- 
noon Dr. Martin Luther King finds all his 
longings fulfilled, all his pains soothed, all 
his struggles resolved, as he rests eternally 
in the bosom of God. 

But there was another faith, similarly pow- 
erful and moving, which was part of the 
character of this gentle man of God. As he 
had an unquenchable faith in God, so too 
he had an unfailing faith in his fellow man. 
Like any great leader in human history, he 
summoned to himself kindred spirits, those 
who shared his ideals and aspirations, and 
who were willing also to share his anxieties 
and trials, 

Even those who watched from afar caught 
something of the confidence and trust he 
felt in man’s ability to see the right, to fol- 
low the star, to choose the better path. The 
“non-violent way,” which he preached and 
practiced, saw no merit in forcing the hu- 
man spirit; man could be brought to good- 
ness by example and persuasion, and one 
day the righteous would overcome. 

Dr. King has left us a legacy that is rich 
beyond all counting, it is a new expression 
of the ancient faith that is summed up in 
the love of God and love of neighbor. 

Let us challenge what men call impossible, 
endure what seems unbearable, penetrate 
what appears to be impassable, and create 
in this very generation what has been man's 
dream since the dawn of time. It will not be 
Camelot, it will not be Utopia; it will be real, 
and it will be ours. 

We have trified too long, all of us, with 
words and admonitions; we have done 80 
little when so much was required. In this 
dark hour, with our whole nation in mourn- 
ing, we must judge ourselves, and take the 
measure of our failings. We were all in Mem- 
phis, one way or another, on Thursday night 
and the violence and death there must touch 
the conscience of every citizen. 

Nothing that we can do will bring back 
the life that was lost, but what we can do will 
assure that it was not spent in vain. 

Dr. King summons us now to a march that 
has no ending, to a dream from which there 
is no waking, to a task that will consume all 
of the hours of all our days. 

Let us go forward together, with God’s 
grace, and conscious of his judgment upon us. 


TEXT or WHITE'S STATEMENT 

We have come together today to honor the 
life and work and prophecy of the Rev. 
Martin Luther King Jr. 

The Boston Common is an appropriate 
place for our purpose. It is deeply involved 
in the history of freedom. 

Thousands of memorials like this are tak- 
ing place—today, tomorrow and yesterday— 
throughout the nation, indeed throughout 
the world. Millions of words are being said 
and sung in tribute and in sorrow—and in 
the hope that words can somehow make us 
whole again and better than we were before. 

Words can do some of this. They can give 
us instruction and insight, faith and hope 
and charity. But they cannot give us all of 
what we so desperately need to make Dr. 
King’s dream of equality and freedom come 
true in this city. 

That will take work and patience and un- 
derstanding. That will take dedication and 
personal sacrifice. 
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Perhaps the most important work of all is 
commitment. The right things are being said 
publicly and privately, personally, and in 
gatherings like these. But the right things 
must be done, and that will take commit- 
ment of the highest order. What must be 
done cannot be accomplished in a day or 
two, a month or two, even a year or two. 
Good works cannot come as immediate and 
miraculous acts of will. They must come 
through the long, hard processes of man and 
his government on earth. 

There is no excuse for delay. There will be 
days ahead when, weary of the stress and 
bitter with the struggle, shrill voices will 
grow prominent again, preaching hate and 
revenge—attempt once again to kill Dr. 
King’s dream of love and redemption. 

Then as now, we, black and white alike, 
must ignore those voices. We must keep to 
our tasks. We must do our work. 

Tomorrow the right thing must be done. 

It is to this work that I pledge this city 
and our generation in it. 

But he also left us a dream. And now we 
must make that dream come true. Bought 
in his own blood, paid for with his own life, 
it can no longer be denied. Let us pledge our- 
selves in this holy hour, before God and 
our neighbor, that we will build a new world 
of dignity and justice, of hope and oppor- 
tunity, from which no man will be excluded. 


FDA and Drug Testing Criticized in 
Report on Indocin 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post of Sunday, March 3, 
1968, published an important article 
written by Morton Mintz, dealing with 
Indocin, a drug which was introduced 
in 1965 and hailed as one of the most 
significant advances in medical therapy 
of that year. 

Indocin, which is the trade name for 
indomethacin, was introduced by Merck 
& Co. with the claim that it was a highly 
effective drug against rheumatic dis- 
eases, particularly rheumatoid arthritis, 
and a vigorous promotional campaign 
was launched. Recent studies have indi- 
cated that this drug is not what Merck 
claims it to be and there is some question 
as to whether the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration should have approved it for 
marketing in the first place. Dr. William 
O’Brien, of the University of Virginia 
School of Medicine, has found that the 
FDA based its decision for approving the 
drug on trials which were largely uncon- 
trolled and subject to the wishful think- 
ing of physicians. As a matter of record, 
in controlled scientific studies it was 
found that Indocin was actually no better 
than aspirin in the treatment of the 
rheumatic diseases for which it was 
being prescribed. 

Further, William Goodrich, the FDA’s 
counsel, has stated that claims made in 
an Indocin ad in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association overstated 
both the safety and efficacy of Indocin, 
and, even worse, omitted “some very im- 
portant information.” And it must be 
remembered, Mr. President, that this is 
the kind of information practicing phy- 
sicians must rely on when prescribing 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Morton Mintz’ article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FDA AND DRUG TESTING CRITICIZED IN REPORT 
ON INDOCIN 
(By Morton Mintz) 

Two years ago, physicians were asked in 
an informal poll by a medical magazine to 
identify 1965's “most significant advance in 
medical therapy.” 

Overwhelmingly, the responses named In- 
docin, a drug intended for the management 
of certain arthritic disorders, especially 
rheumatoid arthritis. 

A similar poll today would probably pro- 
duce a less exultant result. One reason is 
that in the current Clinical Pharmacology 
and Therapeutics, Dr. William M. O’Brien of 
the University of Virginia School of Medicine 
says, in effect, that physicians were taken 
in, thanks in part to a poor performance 
by the Food and Drug Administration. 

Implicitly, his article raises troubling ques- 
tions about the quality of drug testing gen- 
erally. 

In the 1965 poll, made by the Medical 
Research Digest, which is received by 100,000 
practicing physicians, the vote of con- 
fidence given Indocin (indomethacin) has 
several explanations. 

One was that the Merck, Sharp & Dohme 
division of Merck & Co. introduced the drug 
with the claim that it was highly effective 
against rheumatic diseases. 

More than 300 clinical investigators had 
tried Indocin in 10,000 patients, the manu- 
facturer said, and improvement was experi- 
enced by between 5000 and 8000, or 50 to 
80 percent. 

Another explanation lay in vigorous 
promotion. When the drug was launched, as 
Indocid, in Britain, Merck’s regional man- 
agers were instructed in a Merck booklet: 

“We can say, here and now, that Indocid 
is going to be a tremendous success—if it 
isn’t, then some heads will fall.” 

The Merck pamphlet was made public in 
October by Tony Clifton in his column in 
the Sunday Times of London. One of the 
Pieces of advice it gave Merck salesmen 
when calling on physicians was: 

“Develop eye-contact habits that help to 
signal sincerity . . . Being sincere is not 
enough . .. When you make a statement 
from the heart out, look your customer 
right in the eye. Keep the sincerity flag 
of good eye-contact flying.“ 

In the United States, FDA counsel William 
W. Goodrich said that claims made in an 
Indocin ad in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association overstated claims of 
safety and efficacy and omitted “some very 
important warning information.” Merck was 
given an opportunity to show cause why it 
should not be prosecuted. Ultimately, FDA 
decided not to undertake criminal action. 

In a speech to the Pharmaceutical Adver- 
tising Club in October, 1966, Goodrich also 
criticized a July (1966) article in Pageant 
magazine that “featured” Indocin for condi- 
tions that Merck itself was not allowed to 
promote to physicians—“Bursitis,” “tennis 
elbow,” “trick knee.” 

Although few knew of it, a largely un- 
audited experience with Indocin abroad, be- 
fore it went on sale here, had put the first 
pinpricks in the bubble. In February, 1965, 
for example, a troubling list of side effects 
was published in the Medical Journal of 
Australia. 

In October, 1966, Merck sent American 
physicians “new cautionary information,” 
but enveloped it in a promotional aura (“144,- 
000,000 patient-days of therapy in 99 coun- 
tries”). 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A month later, the Canadian Food and 
Drug Directorate in Ottawa, in a letter to 
Canadian physicians, told of several indo- 
methacin deaths in children and of a num- 
ber of other severe adverse reactions. 

A few weeks after that, in December, the 
FDA acted on hundreds of reports of adverse 
reactions, including a few deaths, in Indocin 
users. 

Then, about a year ago, a storm broke with 
the publication of four carefully controlled, 
double-blind trials. In these, the investiga- 
tors did not know until afterward whether 
they were treating patients with Indocin, an- 
other drug or a dummy pill (placebo). 

Three of the trials failed to show that 
indomethacin was superior to aspirin in 
rheumatoid arthritis. The fourth could not 
distinguish between the effects of the drug 
and aspirin as against placebo and aspirin, 

These results were startlingly different from 
the most quoted endorsement given, for ex- 
ample, in 1965. Indocin “appears to be more 
effective than any other anti-inflammatory 
drug for the long-term management of 
chronic arthritis with minimal toxicity to 
the patient,” said Dr. Bernard M. Norcross, a 
Buffalo (N..) internist whose practice is 
limited to rheumatic diseases. 

A key question was raised by the huge gap 
between the results obtained by Dr. Norcross 
and by the double-blind trials: Had FDA 
obeyed a strict legal requirement when, in 
June, 1965, it approved Indocin for a pre- 
scription market including 3-5 million vic- 
tims of rheumatoid arthritis (and others 
among 12.5 million additional victims of re- 
lated arthritis disorders) ? 

The requirement—added to the drug laws 
by the Kefauver-Harris Amendments of 
1962—is that a manufacturer must support 
claims of efficacy of a drug with “substantial 
evidence.” This is defined as “adequate and 
well controlled investigations, by experts 
qualified by scientific training and experi- 
ence to evaluate. . effectiveness. 

To see whether the gap could be explained, 
the University of Virginia’s Dr. O’Brien, an 
associate professor of preventive and internal 
medicine, examined all literature about In- 
docin available in public medical archives. 

He identified 132 references. All but 93 
had to be discarded (31, for example, were 
preliminary abstracts or duplications). Of 
the 93. Dr. O’Brien said in Clinical Phar- 
macology and Therapeutics, 18—including 
Norcross—were uncontrolled and subject to 
the wishful thinking of physicians and their 
rheumatoid arthritis patients. 

These papers showed an extraordinary 61.8 
per cent of “good or excellent responses” 
to the drug. But in six studies that used 
some objective measurements, such as grip 
strength, such results were reported in only 
25.1 per cent of the cases. 

Although Dr. O’Brien agrees with FDA that 
Indocin works in the relatively few rheuma- 
toid arthritis patients in which aspirin fails, 
he had doubts even about the improvement 
reported in the 25 per cent of cases where 
there were objective measurements. One rea- 
son he gave was that a significant number 
of patients have remissions that are sponta- 
neous but can be erroneously attributed to 
a drug. 

Turning to the study made by Dr. Norcross, 
which involved 530 patients, Dr. O’Brien pro- 
tested that it was published solely as two 
very brief abstracts—one, in 1963, in Arth- 
ritis and Rheumatism, and the other, in 1965, 
in 250 words in the Journal of New Drugs. 

This was “about half a word per patient,” 
Dr. O’Brien said in an interview. He was 
critical of the Journal of New Drugs and said 
the abstract was simply. . . not good sci- 
entific documentation,” 

Yet; he added, it was largely on the basis 
of such uncontrolled trials that FDA made 
the “bizarre decision” to approve Indocin 
for the market. 
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The agency used unpublished information 
that clinical investigators could not exam- 
ine, including the full data from Dr. Nor- 
cross, Dr. O’Brien said, “It might better 
serve the public interest if only fully pub- 
lished, public data were allowed as evidence 
supporting therapeutic claims.” 

In the interview, he expressed doubt that 
FDA has “the expert knowledge to evaluate 
the clinical trials of drugs used in rheuma- 
toid arthritis, but there’s absolutely no 
mechanism whereby I can examine the evi- 
dence or reasoning by which FDA makes its 
decisions.” 

Accusing the agency of “more and more 
meddling” with designs for drug investiga- 
tions, he said physicians are “afraid to com- 
plain for fear that FDA might retaliate.” 


He Had a Dream 
HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, most 
thoughtful and eloquent editorials have 
appeared in the New York Times, April 7, 
1968, and the Los Angeles Times, April 
5, 1968. 

At this time of national honor to Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., they deserve our 
serious refiection and meditation. 

The editorials follow: 

He Hap A DREAM 


Martin Luther King was a preacher, a man 
from Georgia and a Negro who became a 
golden-tongued orator, a spokesman for the 
Deep South and the Ghetto North, a symbol 
above color of undying yearnings and im- 
perishable rights. He was an American in the 
truest historic sense: he had a dream. 

He dreamed for the black youth of his 
country. 

From a jail in Birmingham, citadel of 
segregation, his words leaped through the 
bars: “When you suddenly find your tongue 
twisted and your speech stammering as you 
seek to explain to your six-year-old daughter 
why she can’t go to the public amusement 
park that has just been advertised on tele- 
vision, and see tears welling up in her little 
eyes when she is told it is closed to colored 
children, and see her begin to distort her 
personality by unconsciously developing a 
bitterness toward white people; when your 
first name becomes ‘nigger’ and your middle 
name becomes ‘boy’ however old you are— 
then you will understand why we find it 
difficult to wait.” 

He dreamed for the poor of his country. 

Marching for equal laws, he quickly recog- 
nized that equal opportunity was just as 
necessary. For black and white, he called 
for a Bill of Rights for the Disadvantaged: 
“In addition to a revolution in attitude, our 
country must undergo a revolution in values. 
The billions of dollars now directed toward 
destruction and military containment must 
be redirected to provide an adequate edu- 
cation, income, home and recreation, as well 
as physical and mental care. Once we develop 
the will to do so, we will discover that our 
own self-interest, both as individuals and 
as a nation, lies in sharing our wealth and 
resources with the least of God’s children 
here and around the world.” 

He dreamed for the peace of his country- 
men, at home and abroad. 

When the United States was honored by 
his Nobel Peace Prize, he felt obliged to ex- 
tend his personal philosophy of nonviolence 
from the streets of Selma and Memphis to 
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the rice paddies of the Mekong Delta and 
the jungles of Vietnam. He saw the impedi- 
ments to race and economic progress at home 
while a war was raging abroad: It's inevita- 
ble that we've got to bring out the question 
of the tragic mix-up in priorities. ... When 
a nation becomes involved in this kind of 
war, when the guns of war become a national 
obsession, social needs inevitably suffer.” 

It was said of Dr. King that he had a naive 
optimism in nonviolence. But his militant 
nonviolence accomplished more in his short 
lifetime than all the violence of the racists, 
black or white. He set the civil rights move- 
ment on a new course in the United States; 
and it will yet prevail. He helped to unify the 
races by showing what one man could do by 
believing in brotherhood; others will con- 
tinue the work of this fallen martyr. 

He was a Negro who made Americans aware 
that the better angels of our nature could 
dominate the struggle of the United States 
and its people. The dream of true equality of 
rights and opportunities without regard to 
race is nearer because in our lifetime there 
lived an American named Martin Luther 
King. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 5, 1968] 
THE MURDER OF Dr. KING 

The murder in Memphis of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. is an event of horror and 
shame to America and a shock to the world. 

It underscores once more the tragedy of 
the divisions which rip and tear at the basic 
fabric of our society. It stands inescapably 
as a further negation of the values, the 
dreams, the promises to which we as a peo- 
ple—as one people—aspire. 

Many have fallen in the cause for which 
Dr. King, preeminently an apostle of non- 
violence and a winner of the Nobel Peace 
Prize, has now become a victim. The attack 
on him, like any criminal act, demands jus- 
tice. Beyond that—and let this be the fer- 
vent aim of all persons of decency—it de- 
mands the most sober reflection, the deepest 
national self-examination. 

We do not believe in the concept of col- 
lective guilt. The person or persons respon- 
sible for the assassination of Dr. King alone 
carry the burden of their deed. But we most 
solemnly believe that all Americans have a 
stake in determining what kind of society 
we are, and what kind we are to become. 
This is why we say the occasion of this 
despicable bloodletting is a time for na- 
tional assessment, a time for introspection. 

The lesson has once again been driven 
home, all too tragically: Americans will 
either agree to live together as one people 
under one standard of law and humanity, 
or we will be the witnesses and passive con- 
spirators in the process of our own self- 
destruction, 

There is no evading this choice, for white 
or black, in Memphis, Los Angeles or any- 
where. 


Negotiations With the Vietnamese 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Spartanburg, S.C., Herald-Journal of 
April 7, 1968, contains an interesting 
article entitled “The United States Must 
Be Cautious Against Overanxiety.“ 

In the article, Mr. Hubert Hendrix, 
the capable editor of the Spartanburg 
Herald-Journal, urges that American 
leaders be on their guard against over- 
anxiety. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


He points out the dangers of sur- 
rendering at the conference table many 
of the policies and principles that are 
crucial to the security of the United 
States and the free world. He specifical- 

warns against unnecessary com- 
promise, prolonged stalemate, a fic- 
tional cease-fire, and an agreement that 
will leave a power vacuum in Southeast 
Asia. 


Mr. President, I commend this article 
to Senators and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE UNITED STATES Must Be CAUTIOUS 
AGAINST OVERANXIETY 


Americans, more than any other people in 
the world, are awaiting anxiously further de- 
velopments toward peace in Vietnam. 

President Johnson's reduction of bombing 
and his appeal for negotiation brought from 
Hanoi a positive response, for the first time. 

More hope was added to the movement 
with the indication that preliminary talks 
perhaps would be held in Moscow. This sug- 
gested that Russian influence was in the di- 
rection of a peace conference. 

If these two factors remain intact—Hanoi's 
willingness to talk and Moscow’s support of 
it—negotiations are in prospect. 

Presently, every effort of the United States 
must be to encourage that hope. 

In this urgent desire, however, there is the 
danger of over-anxiety. 

American leaders, and their people, must 
be on guard against: 

(1) Entering negotiations on such a com- 
promised basis that an honorable settlement 
is precluded. The U.S. must not abandon the 
principles which brought it into Vietnam in 
the first place. 

(2) Prolonged stalemate at the table, dur- 
ing which time the Communists go right 
ahead with their aggressive subversion while 
the U.S. reduces its military strength and 
activity. 

(3) A fictional “cease fire” and stalemate, 
during which time the Communists are on 
attack and the defenders are not. Some of the 
worst fighting in Korea came during the two 
years after talks began. 

(4) An agreement, in the end, which will 
effectively eliminate American influence in 
Southeast Asia. This country must maintain 
its policy of firm support of allies, including 
active defense against aggression. 

In short, the United States must not be so 
eager to extract itself from Vietnam that it 
surrenders at the conference table the pol- 
icies and principles that are crucial to the 
security of the Free World and itself. 


A Ray of Sunshine 
HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, during 
these times of turmoil and dissent a Con- 
gressman's mail reflects a portion of this 
attitude, adding to the darkening 
atmosphere. 

This week a ray of sunshine arrived in 
my office, it was a short letter but sin- 
cere and filled with the generating 
honesty and hope for the future, as pos- 
sible only through the eyes of a child. 


April 10, 1968 


I share this letter with my colleagues 
so that they may taste of the encourage- 
ment reflected by Connie Witt, a sixth 
grade student at Garfield in Casper, Wyo., 
as follows: 

Dear Mr. Harrison: We are proud of our 
school, Garfield, because it has very strong 
leadership in teaching, patriotism, and 
citizenship. We are also proud of how we 
handle our patrols, our money in the school 
store, and how we obey school regulations. 

Every Friday our school gets together and 
honors our flag as well as honoring it daily. 

We made a scrap book which weighs more 
than 30 pounds composed of reports, pictures 
and articles of our school activities. This 
book was sent to the Freedom Foundation to 
compare us with other schools. 

It was our honor to win the Principal 
School Award which makes everyone proud 
of Garfield. 

Sincerely yours, 
CONNIE WITT. 


The 100th Anniversary of the University 
of California 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place in the Recor a letter which 
I have written to the chancellor of the 
University of California, Riverside, in 
which congratulations are extended on 
the 100th anniversary of the University 
of California. 

Mr. Speaker, the university is a great 
institution of learning and has contrib- 
uted a great deal to California and the 
Nation. The letter follows: 


Dr. IvAN HINDERAKER, 
Chancellor, University of California, River- 
side, Riverside, Calif. 

Dear Ivan: I should like to take this op- 
portunity to extend my congratulations, 
through you, to the entire University of 
California community as it enters its 100th 
year of service to the State, the Nation, and 
the entire world. Within the relatively short 
span of ten decades the University of Cali- 
fornia has achieved a secure position among 
that handful of institutions truly deserving 
the accolade “one of the world’s great 
universities.” 

It has become a model of quality public 
higher education that has been frequently 
copied, often envied, but never equaled. 

Time and again, the people of California 
have demonstrated their vision and common 
sense through their unmatched support for 
the University. While the University—as a 
great university must—has frequently been 
the center of ferment and controversy, it has, 
and will continue to have, the support of 
the overwhelming majority of our citizens. 

The location of a campus in Riverside has 
been a constant source of pride to the people 
of our community. It is a pleasure to com- 
mend your administration, the Riverside 
campus, and the entire University on their 
centennial celebration. I am certain that 
the next century will be fully as productive, 
as the last, and that the University of Cali- 
fornia will continue to be in the forefront of 
developments aimed at making man more 
humane, just, and rational. 

With warmest personal regards to you and 
the entire University community. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN V. TUNNEY. 


April 11, 1968 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, April 11, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Father Joseph F. 
Thorning, Ph. D., D.D., pastor of St. 
Joseph’s-on-Carroliton Manor, Md., and 
an honorary professor of the Catholic 
University of Chile, a pontifical institu- 
tion, offered the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, author of light and 
of love, let the light of Thy countenance 
shine brightly upon the noblehearted 
Speaker of this House and upon all his 
devoted colleagues in the U.S. Congress. 

Inasmuch as, in the month of May in 
this year of divine grace, El Excelenti- 
simo Sefior Don Galo Plaza, a son of the 
ancient Kingdom of Quito, a gentleman 
who, as President of Ecuador, was the 
first Chief Executive of his people to 
complete his constitutional term of of- 
fice, becomes, after a free election, the 
Secretary General of the Organization 
of American States, may he be granted 
all the heavenly blessings and graces 
necessary to accomplish his high mis- 
sion. 

May God help Secretary General Galo 
Plaza, his charming wife, Dofia Rosario, 
and his six talented children, to inspire 
all of us throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere to be as conscious of our responsi- 
bilities as we may be of our sacred rights, 
privileges, and immunities, all of which 
are essential to human development. 
And may we, thanks to good leadership 
at home and abroad, be aware of the 
truth that our responsibilities extend to 
the other sons and daughters of our 
Heavenly Father on six continents and 
that we all can, and should, go forward 
together, not merely as consumers of the 
natural riches of the earth, but also as 
producers of the foods, fibers, fabrics, 
fruits, minerals, and manufactured 
marvels that can enrich the human 
spirit and satisfy all legitimate human 
needs and desires. 

Vouchsafe, dear Saviour, that our 
banner bearers, or leaders, in the coordi- 
nate branches of government through- 
out the globe, especially those in the 
American Republics and Canada, may be 
inspired to promote, generously and un- 
selfishly, the programs of the good 
neighbor policy, now styled, quite prop- 
erly, the Alliance for Progress, in such 
ways as to reward the hard-working 
producers and to inspire even the para- 
sites to genuine efforts, while those who 
are in the parade merely for profits, 
whether material or political, may learn 
wisdom from those who understand that 
public office is a public trust. May all 
public servants lead us in what must be 
for them a divine vocation in the noble 
spirit of the Christ of the Andes. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, without 
amendment, bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 7909. An act for the relief of Manu- 
facturers Hanover Trust Co., of New York, 
N. V.; 

H.R. 9473. An act to amend provisions of 
the Shipping Act, 1916, to authorize the 
Federal Maritime Commission to permit a 
common carrier by water in foreign com- 
merce or conference of such carriers to re- 
fund a portion of the freight charges; 

H.R. 12019. An act to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the B'nai B'rith 
Henry Monsky Foundation in the District of 
Columbia; 

H.R. 14401. An act to grant the masters 
of certain U.S. vessels a lien on those vessels 
for their wages; and 

H.J. Res. 1223. Joint resoluticr tu con- 
tinue for a temporary period the 7-percent 
excise tax rate on automobiles and the 10- 
percent excise tax rate on communication 
services. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the House on the following titles: 

H.R. 12639, An act to remove certain lim- 
itations on ocean cruises; 

H.R. 15131. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary 
Act of 1958 to increase salaries, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. Con. Res. 761. Concurrent resolution 
providing that when the House adjourns on 
Thursday, April 11, 1968, it stand adjourned 
until Monday, April 22, 1968. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees co the conference report 
on the bill H.R. 15399 “An act making 
supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes,” further insists on its 
amendments, requests a further con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes thereon and appoints Mr. HoL- 
LAND, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. McGee, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
Monpt, and Mr. JAvits as conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 159. An act to provide for the temporary 
transfer to a single district for coordinated 
or consolidated pretrial proceedings of civil 
actions pending in different districts which 
involve one or more common questions of 
fact, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 3102. An act to postpone for 2 years the 
date on which passenger vessels operating 
solely on the inland rivers and waterways 
must comply with certain safety standards; 
and 

S.J. Res. 129. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Transportation to conduct a 
comprehensive study and investigation öf the 
existing compensation system for motor vehi- 
cle accident losses, and for other purposes. 


TRIBUTE TO REV. FATHER JOSEPH 
F. THORNING 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
minute to bring to the attention of the 
House—as, of course, Mr. Speaker, you 
know—that Father Thorning, who just 
gave the invocation, the former dean of 
the graduate school of the great Univer- 
sity of Georgetown, has been delivering 
this invocation for 24 years. This is the 
24th year. 

He was a great leader in the ecu- 
menical movement long before it became 
so popular at this day, a great leader in 
interracial harmony before the word was 
hardly printed, between our brothers to 
the south and our Canadian brothers to 
the north and we in our own country. 

Mr. Speaker, we are proud and happy 
to have Father Thorning here this morn- 
ing to give the invocation on this 
America’s Pan American Day. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR WEEK 
BEGINNING APRIL 22 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time in order to ask the majority leader 
to advise us of the program following the 
Easter recess. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the distinguished 
acting minority leader, the program for 
the week after the Easter recess is as 
follows: 

Monday will be District Day. There is 
one bill scheduled, H.R, 16409, to amend 
the District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary 
Act. 

For Tuesday there will be H.R. 13738, 
travel expenses of Government em- 
ployees, to be considered under an open 
rule with 2 hours of debate. 

For Wednesday and the balance of the 
week, the following will be considered: 

H.R. 15784, Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act for the fiscal year 1969, 
subject to the filing of a report and the 
granting of a rule. 

House Concurrent Resolution 705, to 
assist veterans in obtaining suitable em- 
ployment, under an open rule with 1 
hour of debate. 

H.R. 15986, to extend authorization for 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 
subject to a rule being granted. 

And House Joint Resolution 958, au- 
thorizing a study of the motor vehicle 
accident compensation system, which is 
also subject to a rule being granted. 

This announcement is made with the 
usual reservation that conference reports 
may be brought up at any time and that 
any further program may be announced 
later. 
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DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON APRIL 
24, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that business in order 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule may 
be dispensed with on Wednesday, April 
24, 1968. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House 
Resolution 1092, this day has been des- 
ignated as Pan American Day. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 1127, relative to 
the anniversary of the founding of the 
Pan American Union, and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1127 

Whereas April 14, 1968, marks the seventy- 
eighth anniversary of the Union of American 
Republics, now known as the Organization of 
American States; 

Whereas the continued hemispheric soli- 
darity of all nations is essential to the causes 
of progress and freedom for all citizens of 
this hemisphere; and 

Whereas in unity there is real promise of 
accelerated progress in initiating social and 
political reform and economic growth in the 
countries of our home hemisphere: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in honor of the founding of 
the Pan American Union, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
extends greetings to the other Republics of 
the Western Hemisphere and to all citizens 
of those Republics, with the fervent hope 
that new thresholds of good will, stability, 
and prosperity are being crossed. 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
April 14 marks the 78th anniversary of 
the establishment of the first rung in an 
Inter-American system of solidarity and 
cooperation, now known as the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

We in the House of Representatives 
especially commemorate the anniversary 
of this outstanding and enduring orga- 
nization in a year of considerable 
achievement and stress. This annual 
tribute is not mere ritual; rather it is a 
serious and sincere recognition of the 
efforts of the OAS to cope with chal- 
lenges that arise in our home hemi- 
sphere. It is also a time to examine our 
hemispheric commitments in an atmos- 
phere undisturbed by crises at the pres- 
ent time south of our borders. 

The past 12 months have been eventful 
ones in Latin America cnd the OAS 
played no small part in the achievements 
of this period. The major event which I 
sincerely believe has immeasurably 
strengthened and given a greater sense 
of unity to the Inter-American system 
was the meeting of the Presidents of the 
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American Republics at Punta del Este 
which took place almost a year to this 
day. Here, the chiefs of state of 20 Latin 
American Republics reviewed their prog- 
ress over the first 6 years of the Alliance 
for Progress and agreed to redouble their 
efforts and to focus special attention on 
a few critical problems: agriculture—or 
as they expressed it, rural moderniza- 
tion—education, health, and economic 
integration. Two new Inter-American 
multilateral programs conceived at this 
meeting have just recently been formally 
approved and organized. I refer to the 
new Inter-American program for science 
and technology and the Inter-American 
program for education, both immeasur- 
ably significant matters. 

A second major event in 1967 which 
indicated the solidarity of the Union in 
time of crisis was the action of the Orga- 
nization of American States in dealing 
with the present Government of Cuba 
after its acts of aggression and interven- 
tion against Venezuela. The resolution 
which condemned Cuba passed without a 
single negative vote. 

On a more peaceful note, further 
strengthening of the Inter-American 
system resulted from the addition of two 
new members of the Organization of 
American States. I am proud to salute 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Barbados, 
which became full-fledged member states 
in March and November, respectively, 
last year, bringing the Organization’s 
membership up to 22 active members. 
The addition of these two English-speak- 
ing nations in the Caribbean is signifi- 
cant in that membership in the OAS has 
been broadened and is no longer limited 
to Latin America and the United States. 

Finally, and most significant, it was 
a year when the foreign ministers of the 
nations of Latin America agreed at 
Buenos Aires to reform the charter of 
the OAS, thus making this distinguished 
body their chief instrument for hemi- 
spheric development. 

In this connection—and perhaps it is 
well to make it a matter of record, be- 
cause sometimes our friends in our home 
hemisphere might think the United 
States of America is turning its back on 
them—I say unequivocably that the pri- 
mary U.S. objective in Latin America 
continues to be to assist in the economic 
and social development of the individual 
countries so that the people of Latin 
America can live in peaceful democratic 
societies. The United States must find 
ways, distasteful as it may sometimes 
seem to the American consumer, to con- 
tinue to support our neighboring nations 
which have one-crop economies, such as 
coffee, or sugar. 

Today almost all Latin American lead- 
ers are personally, and officially, dedi- 
cated to the objectives of the Union and 
the goals of the alliance charter. I am 
happy to stand at salute to them. To- 
gether the natives of Latin America and 
the United States go forward in the noble 
task of building on this, our own hemi- 
sphere, a land from which has been 
driven by our joint efforts and as far as 
is humanly possible, ignorance, disease, 
poverty, and the passions of evil. 

The tasks ahead require constructive 
and visionary remedial measures. The 
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developmental processes know no short- 
cut and our mutual efforts will require 
years of hard work. Miracles cannot be 
expected. Setbacks are inevitable. I am 
confident that with the spirit and coop- 
eration that is increasingly marking the 
objectives and work of the Inter-Amer- 
ican system—with God's help—we will 
succeed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Pan 
American Day is a momentous and sig- 
nificant landmark in our national chron- 
icles. It is important not just for us in 
the United States, but also for some 
250,000,000 people in Central and South 
America. It is a singularly symbolic cele- 
bration affirming our longstanding pol- 
icy of cordial friendship with all peoples 
in this hemisphere. It is indeed fitting 
that the observance of Pan American 
Day has become an annual national 
event, observed throughout our country. 

Since the enunciation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in 1823 we have regarded 
the affairs of this hemisphere as a spe- 
cial concern of our own, We have made it 
clear to other powers that we disap- 
proved of their political meddling in 
countries in this hemisphere. And we 
have been successful in upholding and 
enforcing the spirit of that doctrine. 
Throughout the 19th century we acted 
as watchmen over the entire Central 
and South American continent, and saw 
to it that their political sovereignty and 
territorial integrity were maintained. In- 
deed, we were successful in accomplish- 
ing this long before the establishment 
of the Organization of American States, 
even before the creation of the Pan 
American Union. 

Meanwhile there has grown up a polit- 
ically more sophisticated view of the 
need for better understanding among the 
people of all countries of this hemi- 
sphere—a view which stresses the need 
of independence and noninterference as 
well as of interdependence. The estab- 
lishment of an organization for the prop- 
agation of this idea, this spirit of co- 
operation among political equals, was as- 
sured by the First International Con- 
ference of American States, held in 
Washington in 1890. That Conference 
gave birth to the International Union of 
American Republics, with its secretariat 
in Washington as the Commercial Bu- 
reau of the American Republics. This 
Bureau served as a clearing house for in- 
formation on commerce and trade of 
mutual interest. From such a modest be- 
ginning of cooperation in such a limited 
sphere, soon the Bureau’s spheres of ac- 
tivity extended to health and sanitation 
fields and educational and cultural mat- 
ters. Because of its widened functions, 
it was renamed the Pan American Union 
in 1910. 

From the beginnings of our involve- 
ment in inter-American affairs it has 
been our desire to help, not to dominate 
or interfere in the internal affairs of, the 
peoples in Central and South America. 
Of course, we realize today that our idea 
as to what was helpful was always shared 
by the people of a given Latin American 
country. Indeed, this is why we have the 
OAS today—to work out a common un- 
derstanding as to our common needs and 
what we can usefully do for each other. 
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But whatever the critics of U.S. Western 
Hemisphere policy may say about our 
past successes and failures in the effort 
to build constructive relationships, the 
undeniable fact remains that we have 
expended immense sums in the other 
American countries, and have extended 
much financial and technical aid with- 
out seeking any financial or other return. 

During the last two decades our tech- 
nicians, industrialists, educators, and sei- 
entists have been very active and have 
helped the governments and peoples of 
the other American countries immensely. 
All this was done, and much is still being 
done, largely at the expense of the U.S. 
taxpayers. Large sums are being chan- 
nelled through the agencies of the Orga- 
nization of American States for invest- 
ment in Latin American countries. We 
are helping as best we can in the devel- 
opment and industrialization of these 
countries. 

On the 78th anniversary observance of 
Pan American Day, we cannot overstress 
the fact that the fate of all peoples in 
this hemisphere is indissolubly tied to- 
gether. The safety of one country, the 
well-being of people even in one small 
Central American or South American 
country, has become a mutual concern 
for all of us who live in this hemisphere. 
Mutual aid to each other, and mutual 
concern with each other’s affairs without 
interference, could be taken as our 
watchword, our motto, on the observance 
of this significant anniversary Pan 
American Day. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois, who has acted as the chair- 
man for our subcommittee, in the re- 
marks that he has made. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today to join my 
colleagues in commemorating the 78th 
anniversary of the Pan American Union. 

Today is therefore a most appropriate 
time to take stock of the ever growing 
partnership between Latin America and 
the United States in this changing world. 

At crucial moments during the past 
half century, the United States has been 
able to count on Latin American support 
in international affairs. The proximity of 
many of these nations to our own shores 
compels a mutual and untiring alliance 
for the common good. U.S. interest, 
therefore, in Latin America shall always 
have a high priority. 

It behooves both Latin America and 
our own Nation to take measures to in- 
sure this objective. The nations of Latin 
America can do their part by creating 
an atmosphere of stability and cordial- 
ity conducive to private business. The 
United States in turn needs to establish 
appropriate guidelines for those Ameri- 
can investors interested in establishing 
new businesses in the developing coun- 
tries of the Southern Hemisphere. 

The next 10 years will continue to be 
difficult in Latin America. There are no 
magic solutions to accomplish rapid 
changes in the social and economic 
foundations of many of the countries in 
this area. This viewpoint, however, does 
not preclude progress. A nucleus of top- 
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flight economic planners from the West- 
ern Hemisphere are meeting even now 
to study the economic problems of the 
area and to instill in Latin political 
leaders an understanding of the need for 
measures leading to economic integra- 
tion. The Central American Common 
Market is a case in point. To date, it has 
enjoyed considerable success. Steps are 
now being taken to enlarge its member- 
ship. 

I am glad to report that our assistance 
is playing a vital role in this slow but 
accelerating process. America is provid- 
ing the seed money to attract massive 
foreign and domestic investments. But in 
the final analysis, it will be strength and 
wisdom of future actions by the OAS 
that will decide the destiny of Latin 
America. 

I congratulate the Organization of 
American States on this anniversary and 
extend sincere good wishes to its able 
new Secretary General, the Honorable 
Galo Plaza Lasso. I believe he will ac- 
complish much during his term of of- 
fice just as I am sure that the OAS with 
his guidance will become a pace setter 
for all the world’s international forums. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
may I add that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, who is the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Affairs, 
is unavoidably absent, but he wishes to 
be remembered here. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois, I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend my able and dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] for his fine re- 
marks, and for the leadership which he 
has always shown in the splendid work 
of supporting the Pan American Union, 
and our relations with our neighbors in 
this hemisphere. This is a day of great 
significance throughout the Americas, 
and one which we very appropriately ob- 
serve. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, may I 
compliment the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. O'Hara] for the time he has taken 
to pay tribute to Pan American Day. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like at this point 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp with 
regard to the “Padre of the Americas,” 
the Reverend Father Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, who has been before the Congress of 
the United States for the last 24 years to 
offer the invocation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my joyful privilege 
to bring to the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues of both parties a re- 
port which, for all its brevity, reveals the 
leadership of our beloved Speaker, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, JOHN 
W. McCormack, and the devoted service 
of one of the Speaker’s numerous friends 
among those whose lives and labors are 
devoted to the masses of the people 
everywhere, regardless of creed, color, 
philosophical outlook, or national origins. 

In this case, one may mention, in the 
multitude of ministers of religion, the 
humble priest-scholar, the Reverend 
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Father Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., D.D., 
who delivered the invocation in the U.S. 
House of Representatives today, This 
marks the 24th consecutive year that the 
same servant of the people of God, mean- 
ing all the sons and daughters of our 
Heavenly Father, has offered the Pan 
American Day prayer for the happiness, 
good health, sound education, improved 
living conditions in homes, factories, 
mines, and on farms throughout the 
Western Hemisphere, where, slowly but 
surely, the good neighbor policy, spark- 
ing the Alliance for Progress, is doing 
what is possible, in the midst of global 
turmoil, for peoples who need and de- 
serve our best consideration because they 
are all Americans. 

Leaders, who are “Americanistas,” in- 
cluding the distinguished members of 
congressional committees who have con- 
tributed in many ways to the general 
welfare of South Central, North America, 
and the vital “American Mediterranean,” 
the Caribbean and its independent Na- 
tions, are worthy of high commendation 
and praise for their leadership in the 
noble cause of inter-American under- 
standing, economic cooperation, and 
friendship based on human freedom, de- 
cency, and programs of genuine socio- 
economic progress. 

Millions of human beings, young and 
old, male and female, share in, and bene- 
fit from, these efforts. Although sus- 
ceptible of vast improvement, as are most 
long-range human movements, they 
show solid results beneficial to peoples 
within and without the Western Hem- 
isphere. It may be repeated today that 
“What is good for the American repub- 
lics and Canada is bound to be good for 
Asia, Australia, Africa, the Middle East, 
and Europe itself, the motherland con- 
tinent for a majority in the United 
States of America and throughout the 
broad realm of Western culture. Free- 
dom, combined with the more abundant 
life, is an aspiration of all who live and 
are willing to work for their own better- 
ment and for the benefit of the entire 
world community.” 

Mr. Speaker, I will now proceed with 
my remarks on Pan American Day in 
1968. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 14 the United 
States will join with 21 other member 
nations of the Organization of American 
States in celebrating the 78th anniver- 
sary of Pan American Day. As a mem- 
ber of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, I take special pleasure in 
commemorating this occasion which 
stands as a symbol of the lasting friend- 
ship, understanding, and unity shared 
by the peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The International Union of American 
Republics, established in 1890, was orig- 
inally conceived for the purpose of pro- 
moting economic prosperity by means of 
commercial cooperation among the hem- 
isphere nations. From modest begin- 
nings, the inter-American system grew 
and strengthened into a complex re- 
gional organization dedicated to the mu- 
tual defense and the political and eco- 
nomic advancement of the nations of 
North, South, and Central America. 

Each year sees new milestones in 
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inter-American cooperation for the mu- 
tual benefit of all peoples who share this 
part of the globe. On April 1 of this year, 
one such milestone was incorporated 
into the inter-American system which 
will have far-reaching significance not 
only for the citizens of this hemisphere 
but for the peoples of all the world. On 
April 1 Vice President HUMPHREY met 
with representatives of 21 nations in 
Mexico to take part in the signing of 
the Treaty for the Prohibition of Nu- 
clear Weapons. This historic undertak- 
ing is the end result of a Latin American 
initiative of 1967, when 15 nations of 
Latin America gathered in Tlatelolco, 
Mexico, to sign the first pact in history 
to ban nuclear arms from an inhabited 
segment of the earth. The treaty calls 
upon the powers possessing nuclear 
weapons to respect the status of de- 
nuclearization in Latin America, and 
pledges them not to use or to threaten 
to use nuclear weapons against any of 
the states who are party to the treaty. 
When effective, it will create a nuclear- 
free zone in an area inhabited by nearly 
200 million people, approximately one- 
tenth of the total world population. 

The Treaty for the Prohibition of 
Nuclear Weapons is a giant step in the 
long effort to reach worldwide agree- 
ment to prevent the further spread of 
nuclear weapons, and a major symbol of 
hemispheric cooperation in the cause of 
world peace. In signing the protocol, the 
United States once again has affirmed 
its special and historic relationship with 
the peoples of Latin America, and its 
deep-rooted interest in their future. 

In honoring the commitments made 
by the OAS member nations to cooperate 
on all levels for the mutual benefit and 
advancement of all, our thoughts are di- 
rected to the Alliance for Progress, pro- 
claimed by President John F. Kennedy 
on March 13, 1961, and inaugurated by 
the hemisphere nations in August of 
that year. The Alliance for Progress is a 
regional cooperative action program to 
effect the economic and social develop- 
ment of Latin America. Its concepts are 
based on self-help, that is, the Latin 
American nations have agreed to under- 
take the urgent social and economic in- 
stitutional reforms necessary to insure 
that the fruits of development will be 
broadly distributed to their peoples. Now 
nearing the end of its Tth year of opera- 
tion, the Alliance has become the heart 
and core of Latin American progress, 
and the keystone of U.S. policy in Latin 
America. 

Since its inception, the Alliance for 
Progress has been the subject of ada- 
mant criticism, both in the United States 
and in Latin America. Although progress 
is being made, the critics argue, when 
measured against the region’s gigantic 
needs and the charter’s explicit goals, 
achievements have not kept pace. How- 
ever, champions of the Alliance can 
point to numerous tangible and intangi- 
ble gains. Seven years of experience have 
not been wasted. In that period of set- 
ting the wheels in motion, and trial and 
error, the magnitude of the task has 
been clarified, the limitations of what 
can be accomplished through mutual aid 
and cooperation have come to be better 
understood, and the foundations of 
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inter-American cooperation for the 
monumental task ahead have been es- 
tablished. Perhaps the most important 
fact is that the Alliance for Progress has 
proved to be an effective framework 
within which the Latin American na- 
tions can build a brighter future collec- 
tively, rather than finding themselves 
foundering alone with their pressing 
problems. 

Statistics have been employed freely 
by critics and supporters alike; but sta- 
tistics cannot tell the whole story, nor 
can the emotional and psychological ef- 
fects of Alliance successes on the many 
millions of Latin Americans who have 
benefited from its projects be measured. 
The Alliance has fostered a new genera- 
tion of Latin American leaders, hard- 
core realists, who have pledged their de- 
termination to face the gigantic prob- 
lems of underdevelopment, and who are 
dedicated to work together diligently on 
specific goals of economic and social re- 
form. In the words of President John- 
son: 

Development is not just a matter of re- 
sources, or trade, or production, or even 
crops. Rather, in some mysterious way, a 
people—because they have great leaders and 
because they have great hopes and because 
they are themselves great—an entire people 
begin to stir, and to sacrifice and to work. 
And when they move, a nation begins to 
move, 


Today in Congress, we pay tribute to 
the political, legal, economic, and cul- 
tural ties which unite the sovereign na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere, and 
we honor the warm spirit of friendship 
which continues to exist between the 
people of the United States and her 
neighbors to the south. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join with the gentle- 
man from Illinois in his remarks on the 
significance and importance of the ob- 
servance here of Pan American Day, and 
to join with all of my colleagues in wel- 
coming once again to the House of Rep- 
resentatives the distinguished “Padre of 
the Americas,” the Reverend Father 
Joseph F. Thorning, whom we are proud 
to count among the citizens of the great 
State of Maryland. 

It is always a pleasure to have the 
benefit of Dr. Thorning’s presence here, 
and we are grateful to him for coming 
and being with us here once again in the 
observance of Pan American Day. 

Mr, PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with the gentleman from Chicago 
who always inspires us about some of 
these international arrangements we 
have. I know how proud he is of our rec- 
ord in dealing with the countries in this 
hemisphere. 

At this point following his remarks, I 
would like to have permission to extend 
and revise my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, on April 14 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
will observe the 78th anniversary of the 
founding of the inter-American system. 
It is only fitting that we in the Congress 
of the United States join in these ob- 
servations. 

The decades since the establishment of 
the regional system now known as the 
Organization of American States, have 
seen great strides toward greater hemi- 
spheric cooperation to create in our con- 
tinent a climate of political freedom, eco- 
nomic abundance, and social justice in 
which every man and woman can fully 
share. 

At a conference in El Salvador in 1959 
we joined in inaugurating the Inter- 
American Development Bank to help 
spur economic development throughout 
the hemisphere. At Bogotá in 1960 we 
set forth in clear and compelling terms 
our hemispheric commitment to real so- 
cial progress. Then, in 1961, that vast 
effort of cooperate reform and develop- 
ment called the Alliance for Progress was 
born at Punta del Este. And in Buenos 
Aires in 1967 the members of the OAS 
agreed to significant amendments in its 
charter which enhance the ability of 
that organization to aid our overall ef- 
forts to further the economic and social 
well-being of the peoples of the hemi- 
sphere. 

The member states at the same time 
demonstrated—by welcoming Trinidad 
and Tobago and Barbados to member- 
ship—their openness to those independ- 
ent countries which share our conviction 
of a common destiny and our willingness 
to contribute to the welfare of the entire 
American community. 

One year ago on April 14 President 
Johnson and his fellow chief executives 
meeting again at Punta del Este in mu- 
tual respect and in frank and free ex- 
change reached agreement on funda- 
mental issues and gave renewed vigor to 
the principles first laid down at Punta 
del Este 6 years previous of the peaceful 
revolution now sweeping the hemisphere. 

Since that historic meeting the Ameri- 
can States have moved forward to fulfill 
the pledges of their chief executives. In 
the fields of education, science, and tech- 
nology, export promotion and regional 
integration there have been advances. 
Today there is a stronger feeling of unity 
within the inter-American system as 
all the participants made some degree of 
progress in their overall effort to hasten 
their development and the goals of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

Democracy on this anniversary of the 
inter-American system is on the move. 
I am proud that we in the United States 
have had an important part in this im- 
petus and I know our neighbors to the 
south are well aware of our interest in 
their development. 

Working together the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere have put into the 
machinery of the inter-American sys- 
tem the means toward building a con- 
tinent of freedom and plenty, where our 
children will live in peace and enlighten- 
ment and prosperity. 

On this occasion I ask that we rededi- 
cates ourselves to the ideals of the inter- 
American system; that we point our 
sights toward a common future—a fu- 
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ture which will be that of free men, liv- 
ing in peace and dignity. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, Sunday, April 14, marks the 
78th anniversary of the establishment of 
the Pan American Union—a landmark in 
the history of inter-American coopera- 
tion. 

In 1890 the first international confer- 
ence of the American states was held in 
Washington, D.C., for the purpose of 
founding a center for the collection and 
distribution of commercia! information. 
In 1910, this commercial bureau was re- 
named the Pan American Union, and in 
1948 a charter was adopted reorganizing 
the inter-American system as the Or- 
ganization of American States. While 
still functioning as a commercial clear- 
inghouse, the OAS recognized the need 
for increased cooperation between coun- 
tries which had grown out of the collec- 
tive security arrangements of the two in- 
tervening world wars. 

Although the OAS has had its growing 
pains—and some dissension is endemic to 
organizations of its size and diversity— 
there is no denying its outstanding 
achievements: defending the Western 
Hemisphere against aggression and set- 
tling inter-American disputes by pacific 
means. It is indeed a tribute to the OAS 
that, since 1947, there have been no 
major wars in the Western Hemisphere. 

The twin principles upon which the 
OAS was originally based, arbitration 
and conciliation and collective security, 
have proved that good faith can be a 
working principle in international af- 
fairs. But to this mighty concept has been 
added another: the improvement of the 
economic, social, and cultural standards 
of their peoples. The International De- 
velopment Bank, inaugurated in 1960, 
is an important extension of this concept. 

But it is the Alliance for Progress, es- 
tablished by the Charter of Punta del 
Este in 1961, which has responded in- 
telligently and compassionately to the 
problem of improving the quality of life 
in Latin America. In its short history 
it has amassed an impressive record of 
achievements, especially in national self- 
help programs, agrarian and tax reform, 
and the construction of several thousand 
new homes, schools, hospitals, and water 
supply systems. But, with over two-thirds 
of Latin America’s 260 million people 
living in backwardness, the Alliance for 
Progress clearly has a challenging job 
ahead of it. 

Almost 150 years have elapsed since 
Simon Bolivar, the great Latin American 
liberator, expressed his hope for the 
unity of America through a league of 
sovereign nations. It is now 78 years since 
these nations began to work toward the 
realization of Bolivar’s dream. The rec- 
ord of the Pan American Union, now 
known as the Organization of American 
States, is an excellent one; the greatness 
of the Americas is that we can create 
and nurture such an outstanding body. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I am most pleased to be able to take part 
in supporting the resolution honoring 
Pan American Day. 

The community of nations which 
banded together for purposes of common 
economic benefit some 78 years ago 
points to the brotherhood of nations in 
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our hemisphere, and what can be accom- 
lished through the common good. 

There are now 22 nation members. 
But the base of interests has broadened 
from economic to social, scientific, edu- 
cational, cultural, and so on until now 
our bond includes almost every phase of 
life. 

This union, renamed the Organization 
of American States in 1948, has solved 
many problems through understanding 
and cooperation, setting aside the devices 
of war and conflict. 

The free exchange of information has 
strengthened the bond. The Alliance for 
Progress is another historic example of 
friendship which has helped nations of 
the OAS develop with the aid of fellow 
members. 

I hope that in the future our mem- 
bership will increase and our bond will 
continue to strengthen. 

I am sure I speak for the other Mem- 
bers when I say how much I appreciate 
Father Thorning’s contribution to a bet- 
ter understanding of Pan American Day 
and its purpose. All of us closely asso- 
ciate Father Thorning with the celebra- 
tion of Pan American Day. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join our colleagues today in 
observing Pan American Day and the 
beginning of Pan American Week. It is 
fitting that we stop to commemorate the 
beginning of a strong and lasting friend- 
ship between the Latin American States 
and our own United States, to reflect on 
its accomplishments, and to make known 
our confidence in its future. 

At this occasion in 1967 we looked for- 
ward to the meeting at Punta del Este of 
all the Presidents of the American Re- 
publics and the Prime Minister of Trini- 
dad and Tobago; anticipating a greater 
understanding and cooperation to 
emerge from that occasion. Today we are 
confident that this was achieved. The 
Presidents at Punta del Este resolved to 
modernize social conditions, education, 
technology, and the economy in Latin 
America. In each of these areas we have 
seen outstanding progress. 

In Latin America we are watching a 
peaceful revolution—the emerging of a 
new spirit of advancement and the con- 
structive realization of the tangible goals 
associated with that spirit. It is our re- 
sponsibility, in the United States, to dem- 
onstrate to our Latin American neigh- 
bors our own spirit of cooperation, our 
own determination to assist in their eco- 
nomic growth and social development. 

On this Pan American Day let us make 
known to Latin America our confidence 
in their courage and resolution to con- 
tinue their progressive efforts toward 
achieving the goals for a better hemi- 
sphere. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, 78 years 
ago the independent nations of the New 
World decided that the traditions and 
ideals they held in common provided an 
adequate and unique basis for inter- 
American cooperation and growth. Ever 
since then efforts have been made to 
promote that hemispheric unity and de- 
velopment. The peoples of the Americas 
have tried to get to know each other 
better. They have discovered in neigh- 
boring countries many delightful, ener- 
getic, understanding people of strong 
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character and moral fiber. Many pro- 
grams and plans have been initiated to 
promote shared ideals and goals, includ- 
ing the Alliance for Progress by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

Today, April 11, 1968, as we observe 
Pan American Day, we look back at the 
stops and starts in the inter-American 
relations and forward to a stronger union 
and more perfect growth. We see many 
areas within this hemisphere where pov- 
erty, ignorance, and hardship prevail, 
where progress toward fuller living is 
sorely needed. Today, April 11, 1968, mil- 
lions of Americans of over 20 countries 
look ahead to a more adequate life and a 
more just society. Impelled by this hope 
and with the encouraging help of the ad- 
vanced members of the union, they are 
moving slowly but steadily toward the 
realization of their dreams of exciting, 
productive, and satisfying living. 

A year ago at Punta del Este the Presi- 
dents of the American nations, including 
President Johnson, pledged that the peo- 
ples they represent would renew their 
efforts to keep pace with the enormous 
needs for social and political change and 
economic improvement. The second half 
of 1967 and early months of this year 
have witnessed that most of the coun- 
tries of this hemisphere have demon- 
strated some determination to fulfill that 
pledge. There are many areas where a 
hereulean task must be accomplished to 
fulfill human aspirations for a better life. 
All citizens of the Americas together 
must seek new ways to bridge the gap 
between levels of development. We must 
explore and test new approaches to diffi- 
cult problems of human relationships. 
We have a long way to go, but we are 
moving ahead. 

In this decade we must continue our 
efforts to make certain that there will be 
peaceful cooperation and understanding 
among the nations of our own hemi- 
sphere. As we send greetings to our 
neighbor republics, let us dedicate our- 
selves anew to this challenging task. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues in this 
celebration of the 78th anniversary of 
the founding of the Union of American 
Republics which later became the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

It is proper that we set aside this day 
known as Pan American Day to em- 
phasize our solidarity with our sister Re- 
publics to the south and to reaffirm our 
determination to assist them in the prob- 
lems which they face on many fronts. 
Accordingly, I support and shall vote for 
House Resolution 1127 which gives recog- 
nition to the importance of our relations 
with Latin America and pays tribute to 
the organizations that have promoted 
hemispheric cooperation. 

Our objective in Latin America has 
been to foster meaningful social change 
without the cataclysmic upheaval of 
revolution. We have sought to assist 
these countries in making their own ef- 
forts to meet the legitimate objectives of 
their people and to achieve the growth 
which will provide the conditions under 
which these goals can be realized. 

This objective remains as important 
today as it was when the Alliance for 
Progress was proclaimed. Unfortunately, 
there is a tendency for our efforts to lag 
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and for our interests to diminish as we 
meet with rebuffs or difficulties in this 
program. 

This should not be the case. 

The urgency of economic development 
and social improvement has not de- 
creased with the passage of time. It is 
more acute than ever and the threat of a 
violent change remains constantly hang- 
ing over the government which is weak 
or laggard. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that we should take this annual 
celebration as a time to intensify our 
interests and increase our efforts in the 
assistance that we give to progressive 
governments in Latin America. The rise 
of interest in the countries of Latin 
America among our people has been 
heart warming. My own experience has 
been that increased knowledge of these 
countries and their people has brought 
increased affection, as well as increased 
understanding of their problems and 
their efforts to meet them. 

Let us wish for the Organization of 
American States even greater service and 
usefulness in the years that lie ahead. 
Let us hope that the United States and 
the nations of Latin America will move 
forward in broader cooperation to our 
common goals of economic growth and 


peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I should also like to mark 
the 25th appearance of the Reverend 
Joseph F. Thorning, a warm friend of the 
House and a noted student of Latin 
America. He has offered the invocation 
at every Pan American Day celebration 
here in the House since this observance 
was instituted in 1944. We are grateful 
for his participation and we wish him 
continuing service in the cause of our 
Nation and the nations to the south 
which he knows and loves so well. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks in commemoration of Pan 
American Day. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is 
so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXODUS OF RURAL PEOPLE TO 
METROPOLITAN CENTERS 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years we have heard much about the 
exodus of rural people from the country- 
side to our metropolitan centers and the 
serious problems this has caused—not 
only for rural areas which suffer from 
the depletion of its people, and a slow- 
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down in its economy, but also the prob- 
lems it causes for our cities, in terms of 
congestion and tension. 

Recognizing this problem, this admin- 
istration and a responsive Congress have 
taken a number of constructive steps to 
halt the migration of rural people to our 
cities by strengthening our farm family 
agriculture and by improving the living 
environment of rural people with better 
housing, new basic community facilities, 
new recreation areas, new highways, and 
generally closing the parity of living gap 
in rural America. 

Mr, Speaker, I have concrete evidence 
today that these programs are paying 
off—and I cite what is going on in my 
own district in Georgia. 

Recently, the Social Science Advisory 
Committee at the University of Georgia 
made a study of projected population 
trends in my State. My district—the 
ninth—is predominantly a rural district. 
This committee’s projection shows that 
the Ninth District will double its popula- 
tion by the year 2000—just 32 years from 
now. 

The population of my district in 1965 
was an estimated 362,400—up some 30,- 
000 from 1960. By 1980, the study shows 
the population will be nearly 480,000 and 
by the year 2000, it will be 746,500. 

Basic to the population growth and 
economic expansion which is projected 
for my district is the fact that it is 
blessed with an abundance of good, fine 
people and potentially rich natural re- 
sources, 

It is the development of these resources 
upon which the projection is made. 

It takes many programs and many 
forces to create this development. 

One of the programs is the Appalachia 
development program which is opening 
up the rural areas of my district with 
new highways and roads. 

But the other major forces are the 
fine loan programs of the Farmers 
Home Administration which are respon- 
sible for strengthening our farm family 
agriculture in my district and opening 
up new opportunities for our young 
farmers, plus the loan programs to im- 
prove rural housing and those which en- 
able our rural communities to acquire 
water and waste disposal systems and to 
develop community recreation facilities. 

All of this makes these rural areas in 
my district much more attractive to peo- 
ple and industry, and makes living there 
superior to any city. It is these new, re- 
vitalized “communities of tomorrow” 
in my district which create the base for 
reversing the population trend and 
which will create a doubling of popula- 
tion within another generation. 

I do not think we can give too much 
credit for the role that the Farmers 
Home Administration is playing in this 
national effort to rebuild rural America. 

Secret to its success is this Federal 
agency’s ability to reach rural people 
and deal not only sympathetically but 
constructively with their problem, The 
Farmers Home Administration acts 
more like a local institution rather than 
& Federal bureaucracy. 

The reason for this is the dedicated, 
hardworking people you will find 
throughout the agency. The county su- 
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pervisor of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration is more than just another Gov- 
ernment official in his county. He is a 
friend and a neighbor to all the people 
in his county. More often than not, he 
has grown up in that community. He 
does not keep 9 to 5 hours. In the eve- 
nings you will find him attending a town 
meeting helping the folks work out feas- 
ibility studies for a water system or a 
community recreation project—or he 
will stop by and see how the construc- 
tion of a house is coming along which is 
being built with FHA financing. 

It is this understanding, this willing- 
ness to work, and his considerate advice 
and counseling that often means as 
much to a farmer or a community as the 
loan that is made. 

But this combination of credit and 
technical assistance is paying off. I would 
like to cite some of the progress which 
has been made in my district in recent 
years and which is laying the foundation 
for remarkable economic and social 
growth for the future. 

Total loans to the rural people and 
rural communities in Georgia as well as 
in my district are four times greater to- 
day than in 1960. Total credit advanced 
by FHA in 1960 in the State was $10.9 
million. In fiscal 1967 this had increased 
to $42 million. 

Last year, more than $5 milion was 
advanced in my district alone: $524,400 
for operating loans, $192,900 in economic 
opportunity loans, $2,392,330 in rural 
housing loans, $1,018,000 for the develop- 
ment of community facilities, such as 
water, sewer and recreation, and $130,000 
in watershed and conservation develop- 
ment loans. 

In the Ninth District $2,695,500 in 
loans and $529,920 in grants have been 
advanced to 12 rural communities to con- 
struct central water or waste disposal 
systems. On a statewide basis, the Farm- 
ers Home Administration has approved 
nearly $12.5 million in loans and $3.7 
million in grants for 109 such rural sys- 
tems in recent years. 

Rural Georgia is taking on a new look. 
These credit resources are creating new 
economic muscle in the countryside, pro- 
viding new jobs. The programs are mak- 
ing rural towns more attractive to busi- 
ness and people. 

I congratulate our State director and 
good friend, Strauder L. Van Landing- 
ham and his fine, dedicated staff and his 
wonderful county supervisors. As my dis- 
trict grows and prospers, much of the 
credit will be due to the loan programs 
they administer so capably. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON FILLS TOP 
JOBS WITH TOP MEN 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson consistently has shown ex- 
cellent judgment in his selection of men 
to serve in the high positions of respon- 
sibility in our Government. 
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A splendid example of that judgment 
is afforded by the appointment of Mar- 
vin Watson to be Postmaster General 
of the United States, succeeding the able 
and effective Larry O’Brien in that key 
post. All of us privileged to know Mr. 
Watson know that he brings a record of 
dynamic and successful service in busi- 
ness and government to this burdensome 
job of running the mail service of this 
Nation. He brings unquestioned integ- 
rity, outstanding management skills, a 
level head, and—perhaps most impor- 
tant of all—he brings a deep loyalty and 
dedication to this Nation and its Presi- 
dent. He is taking on a tough job, and 
he can handle it. 

Mr, Speaker, I also was deeply pleased 
when the President designated James R. 
Jones to take over Mr. Watson’s duties 
as appointment secretary. Jim Jones is a 
native of Muskogee, Okla., my home- 
town, and a graduate of the University of 
Oklahoma. He served with great ability 
as a legislative assistant in my Washing- 
ton office while he studied law at George- 
town University, prior to his Army serv- 
ice. Jim is capable and intelligent. His 
judgment is sound, and he is one of the 
hardest working men in the government 
today. He has performed splendidly for 
the President since joining the White 
House staff, and he can be counted on to 
continue to serve in an outstanding man- 
ner in this position of new responsibility. 

The fine parents of Jim Jones, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. P. Jones of Muskogee, will find 
many Oklahomans sharing their pride 
today in their son’s continued advance- 
ment and service. 


IRISH IMMIGRATION 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
introduced with 22 cosponsors legisla- 
tion—H.R. 16593—to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1965 in 
order to prevent a precipitous decline in 
immigration from nations which have 
historically contributed so many immi- 
grants to this land. 

In 1965 the Congress determined that 
national origin quotas were unjust and 
that immigration to the United States 
should instead be based on two prin- 
ciples—the reuniting of families and 
the attraction of immigrants with needed 
skills. The unintended result of this 
change has been to virtually shut the 
door on immigration from Northern and 
Western Europe. Clearly, this was never 
the intent of Congress. 

We are now in a transitional period. 
Each nation still has its old quota, but 
prospective immigrants must also meet 
the other requirements of the 1965 act. 
They must have immediate relatives in 
the United States, or be able to meet 
rigid labor certification requirements. Al- 
ready, immigration from Northern and 
Western Europe has declined sharply be- 
cause of these amendments. The socio- 
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logical bias of the 1965 act favors immi- 
grants from nations from which whole 
families wish to immigrate. When the 
act is fully in effect after July 1, 1968, 
and all national quotas have been abol- 
ished, immigration from Northern and 
Western Europe will decline further. 

One of the hardest hit nations has 
been Ireland. Ireland's annual quota was 
17,756 which it did not fully use. In aver- 
age years, about 7,000 Irish immigrated 
to the United States. Already, because of 
the labor certificate requirement, immi- 
gration has dropped to 1,809 visas issued 
at Dublin in 1967. After July 1, 1968, 
when the 1965 act is fully in effect, it is 
estimated that only 500 to 1,000 Irish will 
be able to immigrate to the United States 
yearly. 

When the Immigration and National- 
ity Act of 1965 was before the Congress, 
the Bureau of Security and Consular Af- 
fairs of the Department of State pre- 
pared tables on the estimated effect the 
new act would have on immigration pat- 
terns during fiscal years 1966, 1967, and 
1968. The State Department estimate as- 
sured the Congress that Irish immigra- 
tion would continue at a level of about 
5,200—5,246 for fiscal year 1966; 5,113 for 
fiscal year 1967; 5,113 for fiscal year 1968. 
However, the 1965 act has already caused 
it to drop to about 1,800. Had the Con- 
gress anticipated this precipitous decline, 
surely necessary safeguards would have 
been written into the act. 

H.R. 16593 amends the 1965 act to pro- 
vide safeguards for all nations. It would 
permit immigration from Ireland and 
other similarly situated countries with- 
out returning to a quota system and 
without injury to countries which benefit 
from the new law. 

The bill provides that any nation, 
whose immigration has dropped below 
75 percent of its yearly average during 
the 10-year base period 1956 to 1965, will 
be allotted additional places in excess of 
the worldwide quota to bring its total up 
to 75 percent of the base period average 
annual immigration. In no case would it 
exceed 10,000. Nations which have gained 
under the provisions of the 1965 act will 
not be affected. Only those nations for 
which historic patterns of immigration 
have declined sharply will benefit. 

Ireland, for example, used to send an 
average of about 7,000 immigrants. Un- 
der our bill, its floor would be 75 percent 
of that number or about 5,300. 

Since in practice, the number of na- 
tions which have been injured by the 
1965 amendments to the act is small, this 
provision would permit at most the entry 
of an additional 20,000 to 30,000 immi- 
grants worldwide. 

I know that the Committee on the 
Judiciary and its distinguished chairman 
[Mr. CELLAR] and the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration [Mr. FercHan] are sympathetic 
to the objectives of this legislation, and I 
am hopeful that hearings will be held 
promptly on this very serious problem. 

The following have cosponsored the 
legislation: WILLIAM F. Ryan, HUGH 
CAREY, ROBERT TIERNAN, FRANK ANNUN- 
ZIO, JONATHAN BINGHAM, EDWARD BOLAND, 
JAMES BURKE, DANIEL BUTTON, JAMES 
BYRNE, Dominick DANIELS, JoHN Dow, 
SAMUEL FRIEDEL, CORNELIUS GALLAGHER, 
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SEYMOUR HALPERN, MARGARET HECKLER, 
EDNA KELLY, JOHN KLUCZYNSKI, RICHARD 
McCartHy, THOMAS O'NEILL, EDWARD 
PATTEN, ROMAN PUCINSKI, LESTER WOLFF, 
and JOHN WYDLER. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great personal regret that I learned 
of the resignation of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Lawrence F. O’Brien. 

I have known Postmaster General 
O’Brien from early 1961 when I came to 
Congress. His help and advice when he 
was special assistant to the late Presi- 
dent John F, Kennedy was of great aid 
to me. I shall always remember his deep 
understanding and knowledge of the in- 
dividual problems of the individual Con- 
gressman. 

The announcement that Larry O’Brien 
was to become Postmaster General of 
the United States was welcome news to 
me. As a member of the Subcommittee 
on Treasury-Post Office Appropriations, 
I knew that I would be working more 
closely with this knowledgeable and able 
public servant. My expectations were ful- 
filled for, from the first, Postmaster Gen- 
eral O’Brien, had a full understanding of 
the problems of the Post Office Depart- 
ment from both the management and 
labor sides. 

Postmaster General O’Brien, a master 
of organization and a man of deep intel- 
lect, undertook the great task of operat- 
ing the mass complex of our postal sys- 
tem. In my opinion, he became one of 
our greatest Postmaster Generals, in- 
novating many new programs to give bet- 
ter service to America and also aiding 
our postal workers. 

Mr, Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to congratulate Postmaster General 
O'Brien on a “job well done” and to ex- 
tend to him my best wishes in any future 
endeavors for he has earned it and de- 
serves it. 

Mr. Speaker, as we bid a regretful 
farewell to “Larry” we welcome another 
dedicated public servant Marvin Watson. 
I look forward to continued work with 


this able man. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with mixed feelings that I 
received the news of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Larry O’Brien’s resignation from 
the Johnson administration. No one likes 
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to see a good man leave a post in which 
he has done an admirable job. And Larry 
O’Brien has done a most admirable job. 

He has served two Presidents loyally 
and well. He first entered the Govern- 
ment as a political aide and congressional 
liason to President Kennedy, and later 
continued in this capacity as well as 
taking on the added duties of running the 
Post Office Department for both Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson. This was 
a monumental task, and to say that Larry 
O’Brien was most effective in both roles 
is an understatement. 

As well as serving the President, he has 
been a personal friend. The entire coun- 
try will long remember the efforts of this 
man during the past several years. I, for 
one, am extremely sorry to see him leave, 
and I wish him the best of luck in what- 
ever future tasks he may pursue. 

I stated that it was with mixed feelings 
that I greeted this news. Although I am 
sorry to see Larry O’Brien leave, I am 
most happy to learn that his replacement 
will be Marvin Watson. 

There are very few people I know who 
could undertake the task of operating 
the Nation's mail service effectively, and 
Marvin Watson is one of them. On the 
several occasions I have had the oppor- 
tunity to work with him, he has demon- 
strated an ability and determination to 
get things done, and to get them done 
as they should be. The President has 
made a very wise selection, and I offer 
Marvin Watson my sincere wishes for 
success in his newly designated position. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
resignation of Postmaster General 


O’Brien our Government has lost one of 
its most brilliant, effective, and produc- 
tive public servants. Lawrence F. O’Brien 
came to the Post Office with an outstand- 
ing record as a legislative tactician and 
strategist, in the best sense of those 
terms. His abilities as an administrator 
of a large and complex Government 
agency, however, were untested. 

In the past 24% years he has proven to 
be one of the most imaginative and pro- 
gressive Postmasters General in the long 
history of the postal service. 

Tremendous strides have been made in 
closing the postal technology gap and 
bringing the benefit of the Nation’s great 
scientific and engineering talent to our 
mail delivery system. 

All first-class mail going more than a 
short distance is now being delivered by 
air, as it should be in a nation as ad- 
vanced and as large as ours. 

Another very important accomplish- 
ment of Postmaster General O’Brien has 
been the granting of greater authority to 
the Nation’s postmasters to manage their 
offices. 

I mentioned a moment ago that Larry 
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O’Brien was an unparalleled legislative 
tactician. Millions of Americans are bet- 
ter off today because of legislation Larry 
O’Brien helped get enacted. Larry 
O’Brien served two outstanding Presi- 
dents with unswerving loyalty and great 
dedication. He has served the people of 
the Nation the same way. 

I wish him well in whatever endeavors 
he now chooses to pursue. 


DISCOVER AMERICA TRIP 


Mr. KAZEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, in the court- 
house square of Gonzales, Tex., the other 
afternoon, a tall distinguished Irish gen- 
tleman—one of 40 foreign correspondents 
from 13 European nations who were ac- 
companying our First Lady on a Discover 
America trip—rose to pay tribute to our 
country and our President. 

The magnificence of his tribute is a re- 
minder that America’s efforts to help its 
neighbors all over the world are deeply 
appreciated by the thinking people of the 
world. I urge all Members to read this 
tribute by Mr. Hector Legge. Speaking 
on behalf of foreign correspondents, he 
says some things that needed saying, and 
which you might like to pass on to those 
constituents who, too, often feel that our 
efforts on behalf of democracy are not 
appreciated. 

Mr. Legge has for 27 years been editor 
of the Sunday Independent in Dublin, 
Ireland. He was once youngest editor of 
any Irish newspaper and is now dean of 
all Irish editors. Following are his re- 
marks: 


REMARKS BY Mr. Hecror LEGGE 


Mrs. Johnson, Mr. Mayor, Mr. Udall, Con- 
gressman Kazen, ladies and gentlemen: I am 
very glad to know that you are one of the 
most friendly people in the world, because as 
I stand up here, I feel in great dread. It is 
all right for politicians who are accustomed 
to address you and to speak to you, but as 
my British colleagues said yesterday on a 
similar location: “We who are given to writ- 
ing are very poor at speaking.” 

There are 38 people here from Europe and 
I think I can speak on their behalf in saying 
that we are somewhat sad. There is the 
phrase “Parting is such sweet sorrow” and 
we are very sorrowful to be leaving this great 
land of Texas, 

We had heard about the vastness of Texas, 
but we had to come to discover this. We also 
discovered that the hearts and the hospital- 
ity of the Texan people are as great and as 
vast as the place itself. 

Our mission here is, when we go back to 
Europe, that we should write articles to in- 
duce people from our countries to come out 
here on holidays and, let it be said, bring 
plenty of money with them, because you have 
a problem, You have a balance-of-payments 
deficit and we are trying to help you in put- 
ting that right. 

It is a great pleasure for us, in any way 
we can, to help the great United States of 
America. Not only do I look upon it as a 
pleasure, but I look upon it as a duty. I 
think all countries owe a great duty to the 
American Nation and the American people. 
They tax themselves. They endure. They suf- 
fer in the cause of freedom, be it Vietnam or 
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wherever else it may be. They are there to 
stop the onslaught of Communism—that evil 
thing that is trying to destroy the souls of 
men all over the world. 

I think that the American people and 
European people, too, are forgetting events 
that have happened not so long ago. We are 
inclined to forget the Berlin airlift when 
again Communism would like to have been 
on the march, but the power and the deter- 
mination of the United States of America 
stopped them and saved Europe—saved parts 
of Europe that are now very critical of you. 

But I suppose eaten bread is soon for- 
gotten. 

Also, as well as the Berlin airlift, you have 
today fighting with you in the campaign in 
Vietnam, Australia and New Zealand. To my 
critics at home I say: “Why are Australia and 
why are New Zealand with the Americans in 
the campaign?” 

I answer the question myself and I say, “It 
is because they are close to this peril. They 
know that this peril is there and it would 
annihilate them and their peoples but for 
the power of the United States of America,” 

We have been traveling around and have 
gotten to know your country. We do not like 
leaving it. We have been very highly honored, 
highly privileged to have with us on this tour 
one I would describe as one of the most won- 
derful women in the world—Mrs. Lyndon 
Johnson. 

We have been watching closely and sympa- 
thetically the part being played by President 
Johnson and Mrs. Johnson in world affairs, I 
think it was great of Mrs. Johnson in these 
days to take herself away from the side of the 
President in whom I have no doubt she brings 
great comfort and strength in these crises 
and to spend it with us in a cause, I am sure, 
of service to America and the American 
people. 

We also had with us a group of ladies from 
the White House. I would not like to end 
without paying tribute to Mrs. Carpenter and 
the ladies from the White House who have 
been of such great help to us. 

Returning to Mrs. Johnson, we traveled 
around on the ranch and we have seen her 
in action, as it were. We were impressed by 
the dynamic purpose of her. On the farm we 
found that, even I, coming from an agricul- 
tural island, felt that there was not alone a 
farmer's wife, but not even a farmer in Ire- 
land who could teach Mrs. Johnson anything. 

So, on behalf of our European delegation, 
I would ask them to please stand up and ap- 
plaud to show our appreciation of all Mrs. 
Johnson has done for us. 


TAX CREDIT FOR EXTRAORDINARY 
EXPENSES OF TRAINING AND 
EDUCATION 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, during every 
session of Congress, efforts are made to 
provide for a tax credit to cover the tui- 
tion paid by taxpayers for their depend- 
ents while they are attending institutions 
of higher education. As a parent who 
would be entitled to such a tax credit 
allowance, I am in hearty sympathy with 
this legislation. The burdens of educating 
our young people today are almost over- 
whelming for the average family. 

While the financial burdens of the 
country at this time provide little hope 
for this program, it is my hope that, at 
an early date, Congress might review 
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the special problems of parents who are 
confronted with the “education prob- 
lem,” 

However, there is a special group of 
Americans who are entitled to special 
consideration now. I wish to address the 
attention of the House to parents of 
retarded and handicapped children who 
face extraordinary financial expense at 
an earlier age of the child and over a 
longer period of time. The special educa- 
tion and training services that are avail- 
able are expensive and the families in- 
volved with this problem are expected to 
make a contribution commensurate with 
their means. If we are to begin recogniz- 
ing these special burdens of the taxpayer, 
it seems that we should begin with 
parents of retarded and disabled children 
who face extraordinary expenses, 

In order to provide some relief for this 
group, I am preparing legislation which 
will provide a tax credit up to $600 for 
the extraordinary expenses of training 
and education incurred by the parents 
of these children. 


URGENT SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the continuing stalemate over the urgent 
supplemental appropriations bill is dis- 
gracing the Congress. 

I suspect that most of us have been 
hearing from outraged constituents who 
for no legitimate reason were denied un- 
employment benefits to which they are 
so clearly entitled by law. 

At last, today, we have belatedly passed 
a resolution to take care of these vet- 
erans and Federal workers whose com- 
pensation was abruptly terminated 4 
weeks ago because of congressional in- 
action. 

This emergency measure, however, in 
no way absolves us of our responsibil- 
ity to complete action on the other pro- 
grams now snagged in the seemingly 
endless debate on the so-called “urgent” 
money bill. 

One of the major hangups preventing 
House-Senate agreement on this legisla- 
tion is, of course, the disputed amounts 
to be made available for the school im- 
pact aid program. 

The House upheld, by a 10-vote mar- 
gin, a conference agreement to provide 
only $20.8 million in additional funding 
for our Nation’s impacted school areas. 

Following this unfortunate vote, Dr. 
Ralph C. Dailard, the superintendent of 
the San Diego City Schools, announced 
that this $70 million cutback from the 
Senate’s approved figure would cause a 
drop in his system’s revenue for 1967— 
68 and 1968-69 of more than $2 million. 
He explained that ultimately local tax- 
payers would have to shell out another 
20 to 25 cents for each $100 of assessed 
property valuation to make up the deficit. 
San Diegans already are paying $4.04 
per $100 for their schools, and the addi- 
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tional burden they will have to carry if 
Congress did not fully fund the impact 
aid program seems punitive to me. 

The 4,200 school districts eligible for 
impact aid should at least be given what 
our Government has promised them. I 
imagine the hardships now threatening 
the school children and taxpayers in my 
own district would be duplicated in prac- 
tically every other part of the country. 

For that reason, I do not see how the 
House can continue to resist fair treat- 
ment for our schools, especially those in 
areas that are losing revenue because of 
the presence of vital but costly defense 
installations. 


TRIBUTE TO LARRY O'BRIEN AND 
SUPPORT FOR MARVIN WATSON’S 
NOMINATION 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 4 years, W. Marvin Watson has 
borne tremendous responsibility as Presi- 
dent Johnson’s most trusted and valued 
aide. 

I think it is a measure of the Presi- 
dent’s sense of public responsibility that 
he is willing to have Mr. Watson leave 
his White House post in order to under- 
take responsibility for the postal service. 

Mr. Watson replaces one of the most 
capable Postmasters we have ever had, 
Lawrence F, O’Brien. This difficult Cabi- 
net post with its complex administrative 
responsibilities, has known fewer dedi- 
cated leaders than Larry O’Brien. It re- 
quires a man who is willing to search for 
mistakes and propose ways to overcome 
the problems that a growing business en- 
counters. I believe Mr. Watson’s experi- 
ence and background indicates that he is 
the kind of man that should succeed 
Mr. O’Brien. 

We wish Mr. O’Brien well in the years 
ahead. He shall indeed be missed by his 
many friends in Congress and elsewhere 
in Government. 

And all of us, I think, want to extend 
to Mr. Watson our congratulations and 
sincere best wishes as he assumes this 
challenging assignment. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, much of 
the current discussion of industrial de- 
velopment bond financing focuses on past 
uses and past benefits, and ignores the 
many changes that have occurred in re- 
cent years and the undesirable conse- 
quences that are now apparent. 

Such financinz was justified in the 
past on the grounds that it could serve 
to attract industrial development to 
underdeveloped communities suffering 
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from unusually high unemployment and 
needing unusually strong incentives to 
attract industry. By issuing tax-exempt 
bonds for the construction of industrial 
facilities, such communities sought to at- 
tract promising new enterprises—enter- 
prises that were usually unable to ac- 
quire the necessary capital for plant con- 
struction through normal commercial 
channels. 

The situation is vastly different today. 
The use of tax-exempt industrial de- 
velopment bonds no longer is limited to 
communities where the need is ex- 
traordinarily great. And the firms that 
are now benefiting from this special tax 
treatment include some of our strongest 
industrial giants. 

The losers today are the taxpayers— 
Federal, State, and local. Industrial de- 
velopment bond offerings are pouring 
into the State and municipal bond mar- 
ket at an unprecedented rate, thereby 
forcing up tax-exempt interest rates gen- 
erally. The result is that bonds for nor- 
mal public purposes—including schools, 
hospitals, and roads—are more costly, 
and State and local taxpayers are re- 
quired to shoulder the added burden. At 
the same time, since the interest from 
such bonds is exempt from the Federal 
income tax, a further burden is shifted 
to all Federal taxpayers. 

There may have been a time when the 
tax-exempt status of industrial bonds 
could be justified, but that time is past. 
Prompt action is now called for to pre- 
vent this practice from endangering the 
legitimate and necessary use of tax-ex- 
empt bonds by our State and local gov- 
ernments. 

Solid, steady industrial development 
does not require this kind of crutch. My 
home State of North Carolina, for ex- 
ample, has always followed a vigorous 
industrial development policy and has 
been eminently successful in attracting 
new industry. We have not relied on 
financial gimmicks to lure industry. In- 
stead, we have worked hard at develop- 
ing the kind of business climate, labor 
force, educational facilities, and govern- 
mental environment that industry is 
seeking. 

Last year, the State of North Carolina 
reluctantly enacted legislation to allow 
its municipalities to build industrial 
plants for lease to private firms. Those 
plants were to be financed by the issu- 
ance of tax-exempt industrial develop- 
ment revenue bonds. 

Our State legislature emphasized its 
reluctance to enact this legislation by 
adopting a joint resolution in which it 
memorialized the Congress of the United 
States to eliminate the tax exempt status 
of industrial revenue bonds. I will include 
a copy of the resolution at the conclusion 
of my remarks. The North Carolina State 
Supreme Court subsequently ruled that 
the financing of industrial plants is not 
a “public purpose” under the State 
constitution. 

North Carolina’s past record of growth 
is convincing evidence that our State’s 
industrial development policy is sound. 
We believe that industry will continue to 
flourish and grow in North Carolina 
without the artificial inducement of tax 
exempt financing. 

In August of 1967 Pennsylvania became 
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the 40th State to authorize industrial 
bond financing. It did so reluctantly. In 
signing the bill, Gov. Raymond P. Shafer 
called it “an act of self-defense, since 
other States are using these tax exempt 
bonds as weapons in the battle to win 
new industries.” In his statement Gover- 
nor Shafer set forth some of the abuses 
of tax exempt industrial development 
financing that had been identified by 
the Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce. 
I will also include the statement issued 
by Governor Shafer at the end of my 
remarks. 

Several years ago, the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
on which I serve together with the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
and the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
ULLMAN], made a thorough study of in- 
dustrial development bond financing. The 
Commission took the position that the 
States could and should police the use of 
industrial development bonds to prevent 
the abuse of such tax exempt financing 
for private gain. The Commission pro- 
posed State legislation to define the 
precise conditions and requirements un- 
der which industrial development bond 
financing should be undertaken. 

The Commission also recommended 
Federal legislation to eliminate the most 
serious abuse associated with industrial 
development financing: the situation 
where the private corporation for whom 
bonds are issued itself purchases the 
bonds and thereby secures tax-exempt 
income as well as subsidized facilities. I 
introduced bills in both the 89th and 
90th Congresses to curb this practice. 

Vigorous efforts on the part of the 
Commission and by such organizations 
as the Council of State Governments, the 
National League of Cities, the National 
Association of Counties, and the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, to encourage 
States to adopt the safeguards proposed 
by the Commission have been largely un- 
successful. Instead, the situation has 
rapidly worsened. The number of States 
authorizing the issuance of industrial de- 
velopment bonds has increased from 23 
in 1962 to 40 at present. At the same 
time, the dollar volume of such bond 
issues has skyrocketed from less than $70 
million to $1.3 billion annually. 

With increasing frequency, large 
corporations that are fully able to secure 
capital for expansion through normal 
commercial channels, have instead be- 
come the beneficiaries of tax exempt 
State and local bonds used to obtain 
capital at reduced borrowing rates. This 
development, in turn, is forcing State 
and local governments to pay higher in- 
terest rates for funds borrowed to con- 
struct their regular public facilities, such 
as schools and hospitals. 

Thus, with four out of every five States 
today authorizing industrial development 
bonds, the use of this device has become 
self-defeating. Many private corpora- 
tions, moreover, are being given an un- 
warranted subsidy at the taxpayers’ 
expense. 

At the time the Commission issued its 
report it did not rule out “the possibility 
that the States failure to confine com- 
petition for industry within reasonable 
limits and, more particularly, their fail- 
ure to safeguard the National Govern- 
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ment against further abuse of tax exemp- 
tion within a reasonable period of time 
may oblige Congress to proscribe it“ 
“Industrial Development Bond Financ- 
ing,” page 30. A decisive majority of Com- 
mission members is presently convinced 
that the “reasonable period of time” has 
elapsed and that the time for remedial 
Federal action has arrived. Accordingly, 
Gov. Farris Bryant, Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Commission, has communicated 
this position to the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the Commission’s behalf. I 
also include Governor Bryant’s letter at 
the end of my remarks. 
The material referred to follows: 


NORTH CAROLINA GENERAL ASSEMBLY JOINT 
RESOLUTION 52 


Joint resolution memorializing the President 
of the United States and our sister States 
to ask the Congress of the United States to 
repeal the tax-exempt status of certain in- 
dustrial revenue bonds 


Whereas, the General Assembly of the State 
of North Carolina has enacted legislation 
whereby the State of North Carolina joins 35 
other states in the authorization of the 
issuance of industrial revenue bonds; and 

Whereas, many members of the General 
Assembly, as well as public officials in North 
Carolina, realizing that North Carolina can- 
not stand alone, endorsed the enactment of 
such legislation, but did so reluctantly as a 
defensive measure and with reservations; and 

Whereas, the use of this type of induce- 
ment has lost practically all positive effec- 
tiveness since a large majority of the states 
now offer these industrial revenue bonds re- 
sulting in it not being a competitive tool: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the house 
of representatives, the senate concurring: 

Section 1. That the General Assembly does 
hereby memorialize President Lyndon B. 
Johnson and the 49 other states of the 
United States to request the Congress of the 
United States, by appropriate legislation, to 
make the interest received by the owners of 
so-called industrial revenue bonds hereafter 
issued subject to all applicable federal in- 
come tax laws. 

Sec. 2, That the Secretary of State shall 
cause the President of the United States and 
the Governors of the various states to receive 
certified copies of this Resolution. 

Sec. 3. This Resolution shall become effec- 
tive upon its adoption. 

In the General Assembly read three times 
and ratified, this the 19th day of May, 1967. 

HERMAN A, MORE, 
President of the Senate, Pro Tempore. 
D. M. BRITT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Examined and found correct. 

For Committee. 

HUGH L. MERRITT. 
STATEMENT FROM COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, AUGUST 23, 1967 


A major industrial development measure to 
help Pennsylvania in the competition be- 
tween states in attracting new industries 
and jobs was signed into law today by Gov- 
ernor Raymond P. Shafer. 

The measure, Senate Bill 411, known as 
the Industrial Development Bond Act, per- 
mits local municipalities to float revenue 
bonds for financing the construction of fa- 
cilities for new or expanding industries, 

In remarks prepared for the signing cere- 
mony in the Governor’s Reception Room at 
9:30 A.M. today, Shafer said: 

“With the signing of Senate Bill 411—the 
Industrial Development Reyenue Bond Act— 
Pennsylvania takes a reluctant but critically 
important step in its extremely successful 
program to attract new industries and jobs to 
the Commonwealth, 
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“This act can be called an act of self de- 
fense, since other states are using these tax- 
t bonds as weapons in the battle to 

win new industries. 

“We have clear evidence that some in- 
dustries were wooed away from Pennsylvania 
by states that make available this kind of 
financing for new plants and facilities. 

“Before introduction of this Administra- 
tion legislation, I asked President Johnson 
to take affirmative action at the Federal level 
to eliminate this type of financing. 

“Since nothing was done, we had no al- 
ternative except to take this action. 

“The first priority of my Administration 
is to see to it that Pennsylvanians have jobs. 
And that is exactly what this legislation will 
help us do, as long as we are required to com- 
pete for new industries with the states that 
condone it and a Federal Government that 
accepts it.” 

The Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce, 
which supports my Administration’s position 
that these bonds are a n evil, listed 
some of these abuses in its Legislative Bul- 
letin recently: 

(1) Using the tax-exempt bonds solely 
for the tax exemption privilege when ade- 
quate financing is available through con- 
ventional channels. 

(2) Purchasing of the tax-exempt bonds 
by the firm that was financed by them and 
thus becoming also the beneficiary of tax- 
exempt income. 

(3) Using the tax-exempt financing as a 
means of pirating an industrial facility from 
one community where it is already a going 
concern, (S. 411 prohibits such activity with- 
in this Commonwealth.) 

(4) Overextending the community’s tax 
resources by simultaneously reducing local 
tax sources of small governmental units be- 
cause of the property tax exemption and 
expanding the need for governmental serv- 
ices such as water and sewer works, roads, 
schools, etc. 

(5) Undermining the local government’s 
credit if the revenue bonds are defaulted. 

Another objection is that, as more and 
more states authorize these bonds, eventually 
everyone will get on the bandwagon and the 
process may become self-defeating. 

With the signing of the bill, Pennsylvania 
became the fortieth State to have a revenue 
bond-financing program. 

All Pennsylvania bonds will be supported 
solely by rents from the facilities involved. 
No State money will be involved in these 
bond issues. 

Secretary of Commerce Clifford L. Jones 
stated it is anticipated that approximately 
$150 million worth of bonds could be issued 
during the first year of operation. This year 
it is estimated that over $1 billion worth of 
revenue bonds will be sold nationally to 
finance the building, expanding and equip- 
ping of plants. 

Jones said the Act would have to be chal- 
lenged in court before the law could become 
truly effective. Legal questions involving the 
issuance of bonds and mortgages would have 
to be resolved. 


ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1968. 
Hon. Henry H. FOWLER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
U.S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dran Mr. SECRETARY: Five years ago, the 
Advisory Commission in its report on Indus- 
trial Development Bond Financing described 
the adverse effects of uncontrolled issuance 
of tax-exempt bonds to finance industrial 
plants. The Commission noted that the provi- 
sion of safeguards against abuse of such 
financing is appropriately the joint concern 
of the States and the National Government. 
At that time the Commission concluded that 
the States should be given a reasonable pe- 
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riod of time to enact the requisite controls 
over the practice. The Commission did not, 
however, foreclose the possibility that self- 
policing by the States might fail and that 
more particularly State failure to provide 
safeguards against abuse of the tax exemp- 
tion privilege within a reasonable period of 
time might oblige the Congress to prescribe 
the practice. 

At the time the Commission made its 
study, only 23 States authorized the use of 
industrial development bond financing and 
less than $100 million in new issues were 
being floated annually. The Commission set 
out the elements essential to effective State 
control in the report and subsequently draft- 
ed suggested legislation to implement its 
recommendations. After five years of deter- 
mined effort to elicit State action on this 
front, the Commission can point to only five 
States that have adopted significant parts 
of the ACIR draft bill or that otherwise ex- 
ercise any degree of surveillance over the 
issuance of tax-exempt industrial develop- 
ment bonds. 

Far more disconcerting is the fact that the 
number of States authorizing such financ- 
ing has almost doubled—23 in 1963, 40 at 
the latest count. During this same five-year 
period, the amount of new issues has in- 
creased more than ten fold—from less than 
$100 million to $1.3 billion. As the number 
of States authorizing industrial development 
bond financing approaches 100 percent, the 
competition for new industry becomes self- 
defeating and many large corporations are 
given an unwarranted subsidy at the expense 
of the Federal Treasury. 

A poll has just been taken of the members 
of the Commission on this question, and a 
clear majority believe firmly that the time 
has come for the National Government to 
take such legislative or administrative steps 
as may be necessary to curb further exploita- 
tion of the industrial development bond tax 
exemption for private gain. Five members 
of the Commission dissent from this view 
(Governor Buford Ellington, Tennessee; Con- 
gressman Al Ullman, Oregon; Chancellor 
Alexander Heard, Vanderbilt University; State 
Senator C. George DeStefano, Rhode Island; 
and Commissioner John F. Dever, Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts); two members (Gov- 
ernors James A. Rhodes of Ohio and Nelson 
A. Rockefeller of New York) express cer- 
tain reservations. 

A list of the full Commission membership 
is attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
Farris Bryant, Chairman. 


LAWRENCE O’BRIEN HAS 
SERVED WELL 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the resigna- 
tion of Postmaster General Lawrence F. 
O’Brien brings a brilliant chapter in 
American political and governmental life 
to a close. I have no doubt that the com- 
ing years will find him again involved 
in the art and science of politics, but my 
point in speaking now is to commend him 
for his dedicated service in the past. 

When I first came to the Congress a 
little over 5 years ago, Larry O’Brien 
was a special assistant to President John 
F. Kennedy for congressional relations. 
I can attest to his fairness and his dedi- 
cation in that role. 
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His brilliance was exemplified from the 
time when he assisted in developing a 
campaign for a young man seeking a seat 
in the Congress and he is a part of the 
John F. Kennedy legend. 

When this Nation suffered through the 
tragic events following Dallas, O’Brien 
put his country first and became an in- 
tegral part of the Johnson administra- 
tion. 

I think it was his personal dedication 
that helped smooth the transition from 
those terrible days. Certainly President 
Johnson has said many times how grate- 
ful he has been for O’Brien’s service. 

Illustrative of that fact was the ap- 
pointment of O’Brien as Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Few men have served with as much 
distinction and certainly he has made the 
Nation think more about its postal 
system. 

America is richer for his having served. 


HIGH PRICES MAY STRIKE OUT 
ATTENDANCE AT OUR NATIONAL 
PASTTIME 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
baseball season opens, it is appalling to 
note that inflation has hit what was 
known as our national game. 

In my hometown of Cleveland, prices 
charged for refreshments ai the munici- 
pal stadium have been increased to the 
point where a trip to the ball game be- 
comes a rather expensive operation. 

The price of a 2-ounce bag of pea- 
nuts was boosted to 15 cents and beer to 
45 cents. The price of soft drinks was 
kept at 25 cents—but the drinks were 
diminished from 14 ounces to 12 ounces. 

Professional baseball is a business as 
well as a sport. 

It seems to me that the owners of our 
professional baseball teams would be wise 
to consider the advisability of reducing 
both their admission charges and the 
prices of refreshments sold at the games. 

It seems ridiculous to have 2,000 or 
3,000 spectators lost in big stadiums of 
50,000 seats, while throngs of people who 
might enjoy the games stay home because 
the price is too high. 

It seems to me that the baseball teams 
would profit handsomely in the long run 
if they admitted children to their games 
for a 25-cent admission fee. 

This is, of course, a matter for private 
enterprise to decide. But all of us who 
would like to see the youth maintain a 
healthy interest in baseball strongly urge 
the entrepreneur of the sport to keep 
the game within the financial reach of 
the public. 


THE EFFECTS OF PROPOSED 
SCHOOL LIBRARY CUTS 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, our at- 
tention has been drawn forcefully in the 
past few days to the massive problems 
that exist in our Nation’s cities and more 
than ever it is clear that ability to read 
is inexorably related to the ability to 
hold a job and to make a better living in 
our society. The following is a statement 
prepared by the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation which emphasizes the important 
role that good school libraries can play 
in giving our children, particularly our 
disadvantaged children, exposure to 
reading opportunities: 

AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION WORTH Aa POUND 
or CURE THREATENS To BECOME A Drop 
Establishment and expansion of school 

libraries, especially those at the habitform- 

ing, skill-building elementary school level, is 
being severely threatened by the proposed 

budget cut in the appropriation for Title II 

of the Elementary and Secondary Education 

Act for the Fiscal Year 1969, beginning July 

1, 1968. The budget request is for only $46 

million as compared with the authorization 

of $162.5 million for FY 1969 for School Li- 

brary Resources, Textbooks and other In- 

structional Materials. This $46 million is less 
than half of the appropriation made for the 

Fiscal Year 1968, as follows: 


Appropriation, fiscal year 1968. $99, 234, 000 
Budget recommendation, fiscal 


T0 46, 000, 000 


53, 234, 000 


Such a cutback would deal a serious blow 
to an entire educational system that is al- 
ready woefully deficient in its resources of 
books and other instructional materials that 
can provide truly individualized instruction 
for children of widely varied learning abili- 
ties. 

Three years of appropriations under ESEA 
Title II have served to high-light the impor- 
tance and potential of a good school library 
as a teaching and learning resource, even as 
it began to become a reality. Teachers are 
learning to make learning more effective 
when children have daily access to a wide 
variety of books and other materials. Im- 
proved libraries, or new ones where there 
were none before, have helped teachers to 
break out of the lock step approach to teach- 
ing, to find new ways of helping children, 
especially urban and disadvantaged children, 
to learn. Trying to spread $46 million over 
the 50 states, the District of Columbia, the 
Territories and the Indiana Schools would 
bring the improvements in teaching and 
learning virtually to a halt. Because of rap- 
idly growing enrollments, many schools, espe- 
cially in slum neighborhoods, have just begun 
to make real headway, and some 36,000 public 
elementary schools still lack libraries. 

The ill effects of the cuts would fall most 
heavily on the children who most need books 
and flexible tailored programs of learning— 
the children of the urban centers, whose 
schools, both public and private, had the 
greatest lacks and the greatest amount of 
catching up to do. 

New library and instructional materials 
have been made available to approximately 
43 million children and 1.7 million teachers 
in public and non-public schools in FY 1966. 
Collections of materials in both newly es- 
tablished and expanded existing public school 
libraries also served 3.1 million private school 
pupils who received loans of materials 
through the improvement of existing libraries 
or the organization of new libraries. 

Children living in cities and attending 
non-public schools—and an estimated 80% 
of the children attending all Catholic paro- 
chial schools for example, do live in cities— 
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would be especially hard hit. The hard 
pressed and overcrowded city public school 
system would, realistically, with the proposed 
budget cut, have so few books and other 
library resources to loan to private school 
children that the lending program would be 
almost meaningless. For example: Ohio, with 
its many cities, would be cut from the esti- 
mated 1968 allocation of $5,357,489 down to 
$2,483,468; the allotment for Kentucky, with 
a mostly rural poor population, would fall 
from $1,505,814 down to $698,021; while the 
already pitiful allotment for the Indian 
Schools would drop from $141,807 to $63,959. 

And yet, good school library resources, es- 
pecially in these critical times, constitute the 
ounce of prevention that is worth a pound 
of cure: the cost of providing a good school 
library is far less than the cost, in both eco- 
nomic and human terms, of providing basic 
remedial training for the hordes of adult, 
hard-core jobless illiterates, who are increas- 
ing by the day. Here are some other reasons 
why, even in a year when budget cuts are 
required, that the level of school library re- 
sources provided by Title II of ESEA must be 
maintained since these materials support 
quality of education, which is essential for 
all children but urgently needed for disad- 
vantaged children. Good readers are not apt 
to be rioters. 

1, Reading is the key. Good reading ability, 
a degree of literacy adequate to the increas- 
ing demands of the job market is the result 
of good instruction in reading plus regular 
and continuing practice that deepens skills 
while it also exercises and enlarges intel- 
lectual capacity. Learning to read means de- 
veloping the reading habit. It requires daily 
access to an ever-widening supply of things 
to read. Minimal reading skill quickly atro- 
phies if not related to habit and need. 

2. The school library in his elementary 
school may provide the only exposure to 
books that the slum child has in his forma- 
tive years—the years in which he is receiving 
instruction in reading skills. Usually there 
are no books, magazines or newspapers in his 
home. There may be no one with the time 
or inclination to take him to the public li- 
brary, even if there is an inviting one nearby. 

3. Children from homes where parents are 
intellectually underdeveloped must depend 
even more than other children on motiva- 
tions sparked in the classroom to begin the 
learning process. Such motivation can be 
followed up extensively only where there is 
a good school library accessible at all hours 
of the day, before and after school and at 
lunch period. 

4. An elementary school with a really good 
library is apt to have a special sort of “hum”, 
a more interesting and individualized cur- 
riculum, a sense of “everybody doing it” 
which is especially important to children 
from homes where reading is not ranked high 
(or at all) on the scale of useful or enjoy- 
able activities, and where adult models often 
do not read easily, if at all. 

5. The reading potentials, actually the in- 
terest potentials, of disadvantaged children 
are frequently underestimated by their 
teachers. Such children, lacking verbal facil- 
ity, images, concepts, may not do well on 
traditional tests measuring ability but may 
be potentially gifted. The presence of a good 
school library and an emphathetic school 
librarian gives children a chance to stretch 
beyond the narrow confines of the curricu- 
lum, the classroom or any one teacher's 
imagination. A good school librarian can be 
a kind of intellectual ombudsman for the 
hard-pressed slum child in his over-crowded 
school. 

6. We believe that children of all races, 
economic levels and home environments will 
grow in their to the unfamiliar 
through exposure to all kinds of books. Negro 
children living in ghettos need, perhaps ini- 
tially, to have available to them books that 
refiect something of their own lives and 
concerns; but they must not be limited to 
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material that is supposed to appeal to them 
because they are Negro and urban, or In- 
dian and rural, or Puerto Rican. A good 
school library provides a ready smorgasbord. 

7. The development by a ghetto child of 
a new image of life, perhaps of himself, 
through contact with a school library, can 
infect an entire family with the “reading 
bug.” Younger children, even parents, may 
learn for the first time something of free- 
dom, the new competence that good reading 
ability brings with it. 


RESIGNATION OF POSTMASTER 
GENERAL LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join in paying tribute to the retiring 
Postmaster General, Hon. Lawrence F. 
O'Brien, of Massachusetts, and to com- 
mend him for his outstanding public 
service. 

In his capacity as Postmaster General 
and previously as assistant to the Presi- 
dent in two administrations, I have 
worked closely with him, and between us 
there has developed a mutual under- 
standing and a healthy, mutual respect. 

During this entire time, I have called 
upon him on many occasions on matters 
which called for a prompt and direct 
reply. In every instance his reply was 
prompt, it was direct and it was forth- 
right. The answers which I received were 
not always the answers which I wanted, 
but they were honest answers from one 
of the finest officials I have ever known. 
I have never had any occasion to ques- 
tion the accuracy of any statement that 
Larry O’Brien ever made to me. 

During my service in the Congress, I 
have known four Postmasters General 
and it is my firm belief that by any 
standard and yardstick, Larry O’Brien 
measures up to the best. He enjoys the 
admiration, high regard and respect of 
all persons with whom he comes in con- 
tact, and as he leaves the Cabinet he 
carries with him the sincere best wishes 
and good will of his friends in the Con- 
gress. 

As a Member of Congress, I would like 
to express appreciation to Larry O’Brien 
for a job well done. 

I also wish to congratulate the Presi- 
dent upon his selection of the Honorable 
W. Marvin Watson as Larry O’Brien’s 
successor. Marvin Watson has eloquently 
demonstrated the ability required to ex- 
ecute the exacting duties of this impor- 
tant office. I wish him well. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. I join the gentleman 
from Georgia in paying tribute to Post- 
master General Lawrence F. O’Brien, my 
longtime friend and fellow native of 
Springfield, Mass. 

One of the most able and versatile men 
in Washington, Mr. O’Brien has helped 
two Presidents to accomplish their leg- 
islative and administrative goals. As 
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Special Assistant for Congressional Af- 
fairs under John F. Kennedy and Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, Mr. O’Brien has made 
good use of the astonishing political acu- 
men for which he is celebrated to help 
win passage of the landmark legislation 
that has come out of the Congress over 
the past 7 years. As a friend and coun- 
selor to these two Presidents, he has 
helped shape and implement many of 
their most effective administrative pro- 
grams. As Postmaster General, he has 
given to the Post Office Department the 
same brisk efficiency and dependability 
es is the hallmark of his own person- 
y. 

Mr. O’Brien’s professional competence 
has won the respect and admiration of 
a host of people in and out of Washing- 
ton—ranging from the toughest news- 
paper reporter to the savviest politician. 

What is even more remarkable, how- 
ever, is the number of lasting friendships 
he has earned by his integrity and sense 
of fairplay. Mr. O’Brien is known for the 
abiding loyalty he gives to the men who 
put their trust in him—whether they are 
Presidents, Congressmen or just ordinary 
citizens. 

I value highly my personal friendship 
with Mr. O’Brien and his family. I know 
my colleagues in the House join me in 
extending best wishes to Mr. O’Brien, his 
charming wife, Elva, and his son, Law- 
rence, Jr. 

The Springfield, Mass., Union pub- 
lished on April 8, 1967, a profile of Mr. 
O’Brien that neatly sums up his value 
to his party and to his country. I include 
this article in the Record at this point: 
Nor TIRED Yer—Larry O'BRIEN, COMPLETE 

PROFESSIONAL 
(By Bruce Biossat) 

WAsHINGTON.—Postmaster General Law- 
rence F. O'Brien is, of course, just about 
the most complete professional in town, 

THAT INSISTENT RING 

The other day, after he blistered Demo- 
cratic state chairmen whose party organiza- 
tions are in serious disarray, his telephone 
rang insistently as some of those same 
chairmen demanded copies of his 

Uniquely in his party, and perhaps in poli- 
tics, O’Brien has the capacity for getting 
tough without stirring deep personal enmity. 
Somehow, he conveys a sense of fairness and 
balance to nearly all persons and factions. 

After the heavy Democratic losses of 1966, 
party figures in many places clamored for 
drastic change in the Democratic National 
Committee. It is no secret that O’Brien was 
their universal choice to lead them out of 
the woods. 

Among those who wanted him as national 
chairman was Sen. Robert F. Kennedy of 
New York. Yet President Johnson's decision 
to retain Chairman John M. Bailey did not 
necessarily reflect fear that O’Brien would 
be a “Kennedy chairman.” 

It is more likely that the President, hay- 
ing limited respect for the national commit- 
tee, thinks O’Brien would be at least partly 
wasted there. 

Johnson’s trust in O’Brien appears to be 
deep-set. From their first grave talk on Air 
Force One returning from Dallas after Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s assassination in 1963, the 
two men have had mutually respectful and 
reasonably warm relations. 

It is no quirk of circumstance, therefore, 
that O’Brien is the only triple-hatted man 
in the administration. Johnson wants it that 
way. So O’Brien runs the Post Office Depart- 
ment, labors as he did for more than four 
years as a key presidential agent in promot- 
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ing major legislation, and serves LBJ as a top 
political consultant. 

O’Brien still retains his spacious second- 
floor office in the White House—and he is 
often there. The President sometimes sum- 
mons him to the White House two or three 
times a day. 

In 1964 and 1966, O’Brien was the Presi- 
dent’s crucial political confidant in the heat 
of the election battles. His appraisals are 
awaited with the same interest that attends 
top battlefield reports in war. 

Some admirers of the postmaster general’s 
supreme talents as a political organizer think 
he is being badly “underused” in the political 
field. However that may be, the situation 
seems unlikely to change so long as he serves 
Johnson, For the President plainly is inter- 
ested in his versatility. 

O’Brien is, in fact, so placed that he could 
go on indefinitely—beyond the Johnson ad- 
ministration—in high political and public 
service posts. He has no present interest in 
the six-figure private jobs that have from 
time to time been dangled before him. He 
loves politics and public effort—and most of 
the people in these endeavors love him. 

Largely dead today are the first resent- 
ments of some of the more emotional Ken- 
nedy intimates over the fact that O’Brien, an 
original top Kennedy aide, chose to give 
full loyalty and service from the outset to 
Lyndon Johnson, A new Kennedy admin- 
istration almost surely would enlist him 
prominently. 

His friends, across all factions and both 
parties, have to hope that Larry O’Brien does 
not get tired. Any party—indeed any coun- 
try—has to count itself lucky to have him 
around, 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from Georgia and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and to 
express my gratitude and appreciation 
to Postmaster General O’Brien for the 
outstanding service he has rendered to 
our country. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Georgia and the 
other gentlemen who have spoken. 

Mr. Speaker, Lawrence O’Brien has 
served his country effectively and effici- 
ently as Postmaster General. He has es- 
tablished a record as the head of this De- 
partment of Government which will be 
difficult to surpass. 

During his tenure there has been some 
improvement in every phase of the postal 
operation, which is one of the most tre- 
mendous jobs facing the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

There has been greater productivity 
through better utilization of employees. 
There has been modernization, mechani- 
zation, stepped up research programs, 
expansion of data processing systems, 
and construction of facilities. 

All this has been done in the face of 
a rapidly increasing volume of mail, and 
it has been done with a consistent effort 
to keep the cost to the American tax- 
payer down. 

Larry O’Brien has done a tremendous 
job in a difficult position. He has been 
the innovator of many new ideas, and 
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he has given the employees and manage- 
ment of the Post Office the necessary mo- 
tivation to get the job done. Some of the 
improvement programs have been needed 
for years, but under Larry O’Brien’s 
leadership and through his efforts they 
have become a reality, 

Our work together with my Post Office 
Subcommittee has been both rewarding 
for me. Larry has consistently proven 
that the best interest of his Depart- 
ment have been foremost in his mind, 
and his clear, concise, and bold approach 
to the problems of the Department have 
given a new dimension to the Post Of- 
fice—which is doing its job today more 
effectively than ever before. 

Larry O’Brien has been a valued friend 
of mine for many years, Our personal 
and working relationship has been a 
close and fruitful one. He deserves the 
warm congratulations of the House of 
Representatives for accepting the chal- 
lenge of the Post Office, and for the 
vigorous steps he began to take from his 
very first day in office toward the solu- 
tions of the vexing problems confront- 
ing his Department. 

I believe that if there was ever a man 
in this country who has had the ability 
to resolve those problems—and any prob- 
lems he may face in the future—that 
man is Larry O’Brien. 

His record here in Washington—and 
all across this country—is an illustrious 
one, and one of which Larry can be 
justly proud. All his years have been 
characterized by loyal and dedicated 
public service. 

I am certain that I do not stand 
alone—either among the members of my 
committee or among my colleagues in 
the House—in offering Larry O’Brien our 
best wishes and congratulations on a 
job well done. 

The whole Nation owes him a debt of 
gratitude. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has made a wise and, I think, bril- 
liant selection in naming Marvin Watson 
for the high position of Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Speaking for the Texas delegation 
in Congress, I am, of course, delighted 
whenever our State can make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the cause of good 
government. As the Representative of the 
First Congressional District, I have a 
warm personal interest in the career of 
my eminent and distinguished constit- 
uent, the Honorable W. Marvin Watson. 
I have known him for most of his adult 
years with respect, admiration, and af- 
fection. His bred-in-the-bone loyalty is 
proverbial. He is the archetype of that 
personal dedication which creates leg- 
ends, anecdotes, and colorful footnotes to 
the history of great events. But for any- 
one to be unswervingly loyal and at the 
same time successful in his endeavors, 
presupposes an agility and resourceful- 
ness of mind that is truly exceptional. 

It is perhaps out of fashion to speak of 
@ person being blessed by good fortune, 
but the statesmen of classic Rome, wha 
taught us much about the administration 
of government, recognized this as an ef- 
fective and highly desirable quality. In 
the case of Marvin Watson, his good for- 
tune is based upon a character of solid 
worth and perhaps even stern morality. 
He is the personification of the self-made 
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American who creates his future from 
the resources at his command as he pro- 
gresses through life—obtaining an edu- 
cation, earning a living, becoming pro- 
fessionally skilled, and most important, 
having the good sense and judgment to 
win a beautiful, charming, and accom- 
plished wife. 

It cannot be said that Marvin Watson 
was born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, as the phrase goes, but it can be 
suggested that he had a spoon of pewter, 
that metal so closely associated with the 
artisans of our pioneering past, not a 
metal that glitters but one that is sturdy, 
wears well, and is useful and serviceable. 

We are all in God’s hands, but so far 
as one can reasonably predict the affairs 
of men, I do not hesitate to say that the 
Post Office Department has gained a 
constructive, energetic farsighted, imag- 
inative, and effective worker, a man of 
great substance and wonderful family, 
who will give the fullest possible measure 
of superb service to all the people of 
this Nation. Every job he has ever un- 
dertaken, each community in which he 
lived, has been the better for its asso- 
ciation with Marvin Watson. 

My sincere and wholehearted congrat- 
ulations are herewith tendered to my 
friend, associate, and honored constitu- 
ent, W. Marvin Watson, of Daingerfield 
and Morris County, of whom Texas is 
today particularly proud. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again President Johnson has responded 
to the departure of one of his Cabinet 
members by finding a highly qualified in- 
dividual to take his place. W. Marvin 
Watson will make a fine Postmaster 
General, replacing Lawrence F. O'Brien. 

Mr. Watson was born in Texas in 1924. 
He served in the U.S. Marines during 
World War II, and then completed his 
education at Baylor University with a 
bachelor’s degree in 1949 and a master’s 
degree in 1950. He taught economics at 
the university before launching a career 
in business. In 1965, he was named a 
special assistant to President Johnson. 
This fine record has well prepared him 
for further contributions to public serv- 
ice. He is a man of great integrity and 
devotion, and he is deserving of the sup- 
port of all of us. 

Mr. O’Brien is one of the outstanding 
public servants of our times. His work 
under two Presidents has been charac- 
terized by a determination to do his duty 
quietly, effectively, and totally. 

This is a case where one man of ex- 
cellence is being replaced by another. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has chosen an exception- 
ally able man as the new Postmaster 
General to succeed Larry O’Brien—Mar- 
vin Watson, his special assistant, 

For 3 long years Marvin Watson has 
been at the President’s right hand. He 
has been a part of the most momentous 
decisions of the day—in both foreign and 
domestic affairs. 

As he moves from the White House into 
the Cabinet he will bring a wealth of 
knowledge about the Government—and 
the Nation—he has been called upon to 
serve as Postmaster General. 

Marvin Watson has truly been master 
of all he surveyed. He was known in 
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Washington as the man who could get 
things done. He was known in Texas as 
aman of few words but many deeds. 

After graduating from Baylor Univer- 
sity with a master’s degree in 1950, he 
taught in their economics department. 
He was active in civic affairs serving as 
city secretary and city judge in Dainger- 
field, Tex. He got invaluable manage- 
ment experience as executive assistant 
at the Lone Star Steel Co. in Dallas—a 
position he held for 10 years. 

The affairs of the Post Office take a 
firm hand. It is one of the Nation's 
largest enterprises and biggest employ- 
ers. Its services touch every American. A 
nation depends on its efficiency for their 
commerce and their communication. 

I am certain that W. Marvin Watson 
will serve his country as ably as Post- 
master General as he served his Presi- 
dent as special assistant. 

I wish him well in his new position. 

Mr. SISK, Mr. Speaker, I wish to com- 
mend President Johnson in choosing 
Marvin Watson to be our new Post- 
master General. 

Mr, Watson has had 4 tough years in 
preparation for this new assignment. 

He has been the President's valued aide 
and troubleshooter. He is the man Lyn- 
don Johnson often called upon in diffi- 
cult and delicate situations. And he is 
the best possible man to replace Larry 
O’Brien in the difficult task of efficiently 
administering the postal service. 

The President has insured that the 
U.S. mails be entrusted to able and dedi- 
cated men. Mr. O’Brien has been an ex- 
cellent Postmaster General, working tire- 
lessly and effectively to improve postal 
service in every community in America. 

We can expect more of the same from 
the talented and dedicated Marvin 
Watson. 

I congratulate the President on an 
excellent nomination. I am certain that 
Mr. Watson shall be quickly approved. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent yesterday announced the resigna- 
tion of Postmaster General Lawrence F. 
O’Brien. I certainly regret the American 
people are losing Mr. O’Brien’s services, 
because he has been a most able Post- 
master General. I am pleased, however, 
that the President has nominated an ex- 
cellent replacement for Mr. O’Brien, his 
efficient and dedicated assistant, Mr. W. 
Marvin Watson. 

It has been my privilege to be asso- 
ciated with the Post Office Department 
for several years because of my member- 
ship on the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee and as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Postal Rates. I 
have worked closely with Larry O’Brien 
since he became Postmaster General in 
August of 1965. I certainly feel qualified 
to comment upon his work as Postmaster 
General. 

Larry O’Brien brought new vision and 
new spirit to the Nation’s postal service. 
He has worked incessantly to meet and 
solve the multitude of problems asso- 
ciated with giving Americans the best 
possible service. He has sought funds for 
the modernization and expansion of the 
Department’s plant and equipment. He 
has recommended and secured the ap- 
proval of a new Bureau of Research and 
Engineering to find new machines to 
handle our ever-growing mail volume. 
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In looking toward the future, he has 
established an Office of Planning which 
will significantly influence the develop- 
ment of a truly forward moving postal 
service. His progressive efforts in the pro- 
gram of airlifting first-class mail have 
resulted in vastly improved service. 

Last year, the first session of the 90th 
Congress approved the postage rate in- 
crease bill recommended by the admin- 
istration and Postmaster General 
O’Brien. This bill will help provide the 
funds needed to modernize our postal 
system. It is certainly a tribute to Larry 
O’Brien’s legislative skills that the rate 
bill was recommended to Congress and 
approved in the same session. I know the 
difficulties encountered in approving a 
reasonable postage rate increase bill. I 
can attest to the effectiveness of Larry 
O’Brien and his staff in working with 
the House and Senate to bring about ap- 
proval of this legislation. It undoubtedly 
is one of his greatest legislative tri- 
umphs—and there have been many of 
these. 

Larry O’Brien’s interest in our Nation's 
postal workers has raised their morale 
and given them new energy, spirit, and 
dedication. He has successfully sought 
pay raises for postal employees, but even 
more important, his creative and re- 
sourceful leadership of the entire postal 
system has served to let everyone know— 
postal worker and citizen alike—that the 
Post Office Department is going to pro- 
vide the best service in the world. 

Personally, I have known Larry 
O’Brien as a friend and supporter of pro- 
gressive legislation in the Congress. I 
hope that we shall not for long lose his 
many talents. I wish him well in his new 
endeavors and am confident that he will 
rank among the best of our Postmaster 
Generals. 

Fortune magazine in March 1967 had 
this to say about Larry O’Brien: 

(He). . . is turning out to be the strong- 
est, most imaginative boss the Department 
has even had. Only a consummate politician 
with the connections and the “clout” of a 
Larry O’Brien can ever hope to get the broad 
support needed for the rejuvenation of the 
postal system the best liked and most 
familiar administration figure on Capitol Hill 
„a proud and competitive man. He came 
to the fray well equipped, bringing the an- 
alytical mind and organization skill that 
marked his previous electoral efforts, plus a 
thick skin and a touch of Irish temper .. . 
As Postmaster General, he is demonstrating 
not only unusual energy but also a flair for 
modern management practices. 


Undoubtedly, my colleagues in the 
Congress will agree with Fortune’s sum- 
mary of Larry O’Brien’s services as Post- 
master General. I have every confidence 
that we shall soon have the same assess- 
ment of W. Marvin Watson’s work as 
Larry’s successor, 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have been fortunate to 
have had a succession of able Postmasters 
General to help improve their mail col- 
lection and distribution. 

I think we would all agree that Larry 
O’Brien was an excellent Postmaster 
General who served the public with dedi- 
cation, imagination, and determination. 

Yesterday, the President announced as 
his successor Mr. W. Marvin Watson who 
was, aS we all know, the most dedicated 
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and most relied upon member of the 
President’s White House staff. 

Mr. Watson is a successful business 
executive, a brilliant organizer, and a 
dedicated public servant. His appoint- 
ment insures that America’s mail system 
will be in the hands of a tireless adminis- 
trator who values efficiency and effective- 
ness above all other human attributes. 

I think the President has chosen wise- 
ly and well. I congratulate Mr. Watson 
and extend to him my best wishes in 
meeting his difficult burdens in the 
months ahead. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with a great deal of regret that 
I learned of the departure of Mr. Law- 
rence F. O’Brien from public service. 

Since entering public service as special 
assistant to the late President John F. 
Kennedy on January 21, 1961, Mr. 
O’Brien has worked tirelessly, diligently, 
and most effectively in every capacity he 
has been asked to serve. 

As a Presidential assistant he and his 
staff deserve a great deal of the credit 
for the great legislative strides which 
were made under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and President Johnson. 

As Postmaster General he has been 
an effective administrator and a genuine 
friend of the postal employees. 

As an individual Mr. O’Brien has main- 
tained his association with the Govern- 
ment for more than 7 years even though 
to do so was at great personal economic 
sacrifice. Nonetheless Mr. O’Brien re- 
mained out of loyalty to his President 
and the people of this Nation. 

There is no way to repay the men like 
Larry O’Brien who give so selflessly of 
their great ability and precious time in 
behalf of their fellow citizens. But I 
would like to join with his many good 
friends and colleagues in saying “Thank 
you, Larry, and the very best to you in 
the future.” 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. President Johnson 
has acted wisely and well in nominating 
Marvin Watson to replace Lawrence 
O’Brien as the Nation’s Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. Watson brings to this new post an 
outstanding record of public service, in- 
cluding 4 years as the President's most 
trusted aide and adviser. 

Mr. Watson is a successful business 
executive well known for efficiency, fiscal 
prudence, loyalty, and dedication to 
service. These traits will serve him well 
in the difficult job of administering the 
US. postal service. 

I am sure we would all agree that Mr. 
Watson is replacing a very capable and 
effective Postmaster General. Larry 
O’Brien has proven himself to be one of 
Washington’s most able and resourceful 
administrators. He shall be sorely missed. 

Mr. Watson deserves the full support 
and trust of Congress and the American 
people. I urge my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate to give this nomination the over- 
whelming approval it deserves. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has announced yesterday 
that Lawrence F. O’Brien will be leaving 
his post as Postmaster General. I rise to- 
day to express the deep feeling we all 
have for him and the excellent work he 
has done. 

Lawrence F. O’Brien has served two 
Presidents in a variety of capacities with 
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the highest competence and the fullest 
devotion. We all know him and we all 
respect his incisiveness and dedication. 
His service to the American people and 
to his office must instill in all of us the 
continued faith that democracy will en- 
dure and go forward. 

I am sure that I express the feeling 
of all Members when I wish Larry 
O’Brien our best wishes for the future 
and our great appreciation for his work. 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson should 
be commended for his choice of Mr. W. 
Marvin Watson to be the next Postmaster 
General. The naming of Mr. Watson fol- 
lows in the tradition set by the Johnson 
administration of selecting for high 
public office only those individuals who 
have demonstrated excellence in achieve- 
ment and dedication to the ideals of 
public service. 

Marvin Watson served as special as- 
sistant to President Johnson for more 
than 3 years. Previously, he was a busi- 
ness executive in his native Texas. At 
one time, he taught economics at Baylor 
University, from which he received his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees. He is 
eminently qualified to join the outstand- 
ing Cabinet of President Johnson. 

Mr. Watson faces a job of awesome di- 
mensions. I am sure that he will face 
this task as he has faced his other tasks 
in public life with responsibility, dedica- 
tion, and a verve for accomplishment, 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
regret very much the departure from 
the Government of Postmaster General 
Lawrence F. O’Brien. 

My regret is tempered, though, by my 
confidence that this gentleman of many 
talents will succeed in whatever new 
venture he may now undertake. 

Larry is widely and accurately known 
for his surpassing political skills. Yet I 
think we can all agree that under the 
leadership of this highly political man, 
the Post Office Department has been 
stimulated as rarely before in its long 
and often troubled history. It was Larry, 
after all, who proposed that his vast de- 
partment be placed under corporate 
ownership, an arrangement which I feel 
would lead to the elimination of many of 
the problems still plaguing the postal 
service. 

Larry was liked and respected on both 
sides of the aisle here, and I know we 
all join in wishing him the best as he 
enters a new phase of a remarkably pro- 
ductive life. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr, FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 days in which to revise and extend their 
remarks on the service of Postmaster 
General O’Brien and Marvin Watson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


PROPOSED RENAMING OF THE U.S. 
CUSTOMHOUSE IN PROVIDENCE 
Peet JOHN E. FOGARTY BUILD- 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, for 22 
years, my predecessor, the late John E. 
Fogarty, maintained his district office in 
the U.S. Customhouse located at the 
corner of Weybosset and Custom House 
Streets in Providence. 

Throughout these years, this historical 
building symbolized to many Rhode Is- 
land citizens the personality, the char- 
acter, and the essence of Congressman 
Fogarty. John’s office was on the second 
floor and to many of us this was the only 
office in the building. And among the 
Federal employees who work in this 
building, number some of John Fogarty’s 
closest friends and associates. 

Mr. Speaker, because this building was 
for so long identified with the legisla- 
tive excellence, the humanitarian service, 
and the generous nature of John E. 
Fogarty, I am introducing today legisla- 
tion authorizing the renaming of the 
U.S. Customhouse in Providence as the 
John E. Fogarty Building. 

It is my hope that by this honoring of 
John Fogarty, Rhode Island will always 
remember and appreciate the vision and 
achievements of one of its greatest pub- 
lic servants. 

The bill follows: 

H.R. 16629 
A bill to name the United States Custom- 
house, Providence, Rhode Island, the “John 

E. Fogarty Building” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That the 
United States Customhouse, Providence, 
Rhode Island, shall, from and after the date 
of enactment of this Act, be known and des- 
ignated as the “John E. Fogarty Building”. 
Any reference in a law, map, regulation, 
document, record, or other paper of the 
United States to such United States Custom- 
house shall be held to be a reference to the 
“John E. Fogarty Building”. 


TRIBUTE TO LARRY O’BRIEN AND 
CONGRATULATIONS TO MARVIN 
WATSON 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
year of ovr Lord 1968 will probably be re- 
corded in American history as the year of 
the political bombshells. Numbed by the 
shocking events of the past several weeks, 
Americans were once again last night sub- 
jected to an electrifying announcement 
of a change in the Presidential Cabinet. 

The resignation of Larry O’Brien as 
Postmaster Genera] of the United States 
comes as a great loss to the Nation, for 
more than anyone else Larry O’Brien 
faced the postal problems of this Nation 
with realistic and farsighted solutions. 
It is indeed regrettable that he has cho- 
sen to leave the Federal service, for men 
of Larry O’Brien’s caliber and dedication 
come few and far between. I join his host 
of friends on the Hill in bidding him 
aloha and best wishes. 
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The White House announcement that 
Mr, O’Brien would be succeeded by Mar- 
vin Watson as Postmaster General some- 
what assuaged the frustration among 
those more closely concerned with our 
posta] system, for Larry O’Brien himself 
has expressed great pleasure in the choice 
of his successor and admiration for Mr. 
Watson. 

Through personal acquaintance with 
Marvin Watson and knowing of his ex- 
treme loyalty to his duty and to his 
country, I am convinced that he will 
capably fill the shoes left vacant by his 
predecessor. I join his many friends in 
congratulating him upon his willingness 
to assume one of the most arduous tasks 
in the American scene and in wishing 
him the best of everything. He has as- 
surances of my support as he assumes 
his onerous duties. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Post- 
master General Lawrence F, O’Brien, a 
dear and valued friend of mine and one 
whom I deeply admire, is one of the most 
dedicated public officials that I have ever 
met. He has made a profound impression 
upon the people of America by the sin- 
cerity, the ability, and the courage that 
he displayed in performing the duties of 
any post that he has occupied. He has 
been very close to two Presidents, one 
the late President John F. Kennedy, and 
the other President Lyndon B. Johnson. 
Also he has turned in an outstanding 
performance in his duties as Postmaster 
General. 

There has developed between Larry 
O’Brien and me a friendship that is deep 
and profound and based upon—on my 
part, and I am sure on his part—mutual 
respect for each other. 

I regret it very much that Larry 
O’Brien resigned, but on the other hand 
we do well to pause here today to pay 
tribute to this great American and this 
outstanding public official. 

I am very glad to note the President 
nominated Marvin Watson as his suc- 
cessor, and I know he will render out- 
standing service to the people of our 
country. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished gentleman from Hawaii. 

President Johnson’s announcement 
that he intends to nominate Mr. W. Mar- 
vin Watson to be Postmaster General 
shows clearly that under this adminis- 
tration, the public service is a high 
calling. 

Marvin Watson has been a teacher, a 
business executive, a U.S. marine in the 
service of his country during wartime, 
and a specal assistant to the President 
of the United States. This record of 
achievement, for a man still in his early 
forties, promises much for his service in 
the future. I predict, without hesitation, 
that his performance will validate the 
judgment of the President in choosing 
him to be a member of the Cabinet. 

The incumbent Postmaster General, 
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Lawrence F. O’Brien, has occupied a 
unique position under two American 
Presidents. At home equally in the world 
of politics and the world of government, 
Mr. O’Brien set and met the highest 
standards of performance. 

It has been my honor and privilege to 
work closely with this great American 
for nearly 8 years. He and his dear wife, 
Elva, have been among the finest per- 
sonal friends Mrs. Albert and I have made 
during all our years in Washington. We 
wish them life’s richest blessings as they 
move on to other vineyards. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to join my colleagues in this tribute to 
our former Postmaster General Larry 
O’Brien, a dedicated public servant, who 
thoroughly understood the Congress. For 
8 years as Assistant to President Ken- 
nedy, and to President Johnson and last- 
ly, as Postmaster General, he worked 
closely with the Congress as platform 
planks were translated into legislative 
achievements for which he deserves great 
credit. 

It has been a pleasure to work with 
him. I am sure all of us wish him well in 
his future endeavors. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
FOR VETERANS 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as the House 
knows, well over a month ago this House 
acted upon a supplemental appropriation 
bill. It was amended by the other body 
and the conferees for the House went to 
conference with those of the Senate. A 
number of long hours were spent in sev- 
eral conferences with the conferees of 
the other body, and a report was brought 
back to this House by your managers. 
This House, in its wisdom, sustained the 
position of its conferees, and agreed to 
the conference report on April 4. 

The report then went to the other 
body. Yeterday, April 10, as Members 
know, the other body saw fit to reject 
that action, and recommitted the sup- 
plemental bill to its conference commit- 
tee. 

The circumstances are such at this 
minute, Mr. Speaker, that there are, I 
am advised, some 34 States which are 
now in no position to meet the proper 
and just demands and requirements and 
rights of returning veterans for unem- 
ployment compensation. 

In effect I believe, Mr. Speaker, we are 
confronted with an emergency in that 
connection. I feel that under these cir- 
cumstances the House should act im- 
mediately to face that situation by prop- 
er resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I agree with what the gentleman has 
had to say. It was most unfortunate that 
the other body, at this late date, just be- 
fore the recess, turned down the confer- 
ence report. 

In the bill as it passed the Senate 
there were items which were not included 
in the budget, which would have broken 
the guidelines of the laws which we 
passed last year on spending. 

It is most unfortunate, because there 
are 34 States which are now unable to 
pay the unemployment compensation to 
our veterans from Vietnam and other 
places throughout the world. It seems to 
me it would be an irresponsible thing 
not to take care of those who have been 
in Vietnam, who have been doing the 
fighting, while we quarrel about small 
items. 

I believe the gentleman will agree 
with me that those items about which 
they are concerned in the Senate are 
now being considered in other supple- 
mental bills here in the House, and it 
will be only a short time, Mr. Speaker 
before these matters will again be before 
us. 
Mr. FLOOD. I see present the ranking 
minority member of the Subcommittee 
on Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriations, of which I have 
the honor to be the chairman. As the 
gentleman knows, and as the gentleman 
from Ohio said, the hearings are now 
going on. 

Mr. BOW. They are going on, and a 
bill will be out shortly on the same mat- 
ters which are held up in the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is right. 

Mr. BOW. I agree with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. I would urge that 
today we pass a resolution, as we did on 
the excise taxes, continuing the pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation to 
those veterans returning from Vietnam. 
I believe we have an emergency, and we 
should act in this period on a really seri- 
ous matter so far as the House is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania in co- 
sponsoring this resolution. 

I should like to also say a few words 
concerning another problem. We have 
been receiving calls today from several 
States with regard to welfare payments. 
I want to assure Members that, under 
the language which was included in the 
1968 appropriation act, funds for aid to 
dependent children, for aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, and for 
other welfare programs can be advanced 
without any further action by the Con- 
gress after April 30. So all the States 
will be able to make their payments on 
welfare under the terms of the 1968 ap- 
propriation act passed last year. 

With the veterans returning from the 
war in Vietnam it is running at an aver- 
age of 5% weeks of benefit payments to 
these particular veterans. We in the 
House should see that this resolution is 
passed so that during this interim period 
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these benefit payments can be made. I 
commend the Speaker and the majority 
leader and those who are making it possi- 
ble under these unusual circumstances 
to take care of this very urgent request. 
It must be taken care of prior to the 
time that this Congress leaves on its 
Easter recess. 

Mr. FLOOD. I might add that not only 
are the 34 States in this condition now, 
as I have indicated, but I am advised 
further that before the end of the ap- 
proaching Easter recess there will be 
several more States in exactly the same 
condition. This can only get progres- 
sively worse. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Can the gentleman tell 
me whether the proposed resolution also 
includes unemployment compensation 
benefits for those who have lost their 
jobs by the closure of military installa- 
tions or have been laid off at military 
installations? There are a number of 
these people throughout the United 
States also included in the original bill, 
and I hope they are now included in 
this continuing resolution. 

Mr. LAIRD. This resolution will take 
care of the cases mentioned by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 


OIL POLLUTION—SERIOUS DANGER 
TO OUR COASTLINES 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, the 
grounding of the oil tankers, Torrey 
Canyon and Ocean Eagle have brought 
into focus the need for comprehensive 
legislation to protect our Nation’s coast- 
lines from the terrible danger of oil 
pollution. This is particularly true since 
the size of the tankers is constantly in- 
creasing. The Torrey Canyon was a 
118,000-ton vessel and the largest tanker 
now afloat is a 205,000-ton vessel. It is 
not beyond our imagination to conceive 
of hundreds of miles of coastline cov- 
ered with a layer of slimy oil resulting 
from the grounding of one of these large 
tankers. 

I favor the enactment of legislation 
outlined in the President’s conservation 
message designed to alleviate the 
dangers of pollution from oceangoing 
vessels. 

The proposed legislation would ac- 
complish the following: 

First. Make the discharge of oil un- 
lawful if it occurs from a shore facility 
or a ship operating within 12 miles from 
shore. The 3-mile territorial and 9-mile 
contiguous zones are thus both covered. 
This greatly expands the previous stand- 
ard of liability, which was limited to 
“gross or willful negligence” and to the 
3-mile limit. 


Second. Impose upon the oil polluter 
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responsibility for cleaning the beaches 
and waters. 

Third. Empower the Federal Govern- 
ment to clean up oil spills whenever the 
owner of operator fails to act, but require 
the polluter to reimburse the Govern- 
ment for the cleanup costs. Prior law lim- 
ited the owner’s liability to the salvage 
value of the ship. The proposal will make 
them liable for the full costs of cleanup. 

Fourth. Authorize the Government to 
establish regulations for shipboard and 
related marine operations to reduce the 
possibility of oil leakage at the source. 

Fifth. Provide protection against large 
and dangerous discharges of pollutants 
other than oil by requiring those respon- 
sible to take whatever cleanup or other 
action the Government considers neces- 
sary. If the polluter fails to act, the Gov- 
ernment will take the necessary steps, 
and hold the polluter liable for the costs. 

Mr. Speaker, America is blessed 
with abundant resources. However, 
pollution is taking its deadly toll and 
rapidly eroding these resources. There 
is nothing as important as our en- 
vironment. We must act now to pre- 
serve the land on which we live, the 
air we breathe and the water around 
us. The preservation of national re- 
sources cannot await tomorrow—for if 
we do not act today to preserve our en- 
vironment there can be no tomorrow. 
Therefore I urge the Congress to enact 
oil pollution and hazardous substances 
control legislation before another sea- 
shore is inundated with oil. 


TRIBUTE TO LARRY O'BRIEN 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, that friendly, 
enthusiastic, effective, and unforgettable 
Irishman, Larry O’Brien, is leaving the 
Cabinet and official Washington. He 
leaves behind him an exceptional record 
of public service and and a host of ad- 
mirers and friends, including this Mem- 
ber from Arizona. 

As a member of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, who has 
watched him tackle the almost impos- 
sible job of Postmaster General for the 
past 3 years, I can say that the Nation 
has never had a Postmaster General who 
tried harder and achieved more in that 
difficult Cabinet post. Today the Nation 
has better postal service, and the De- 
partment has better employee relations, 
and better congressional understanding 
than ever before; and he deserves the 
credit. He deserves credit, too, also for 
his bold and unprecedented proposal to 
abolish his own job. 

Mr. O’Brien, as special assistant to 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson estab- 
lished a new and highly effective concept 
of executive-congressional cooperation 
on legislative matters. On the really 
tough fights for progressive legislation 
during 1961-65 it was frequently his ex- 
pertise and his standing with the Con- 
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gress and its leaders which meant the 
difference between victory and defeat. 

To a rare degree Larry O’Brien has 
the capacity to make and keep friend- 
ships even with those whose policies 
conflicted with his. Congress, and the 
Johnson administration, will not ever be 
quite the same when he leaves. I join 
with my many colleagues in wishing 
Larry O’Brien the greatest of good for- 
tune in wherever he goes and whatever 
he undertakes. America needs a lot 
more like him. 

The new Postmaster General, Mr. 
Marvin Watson, comes to his Job, as 
did Larry O’Brien, from a close and per- 
sonal association with the President. We 
can be sure that he will endeavor to 
carry out the postal policies and impor- 
tant new programs of the administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, today Mr. O’Brien issued 
a statement concerning his resignation. 
Under unanimous consent, I include the 
statement following these remarks: 

STATEMENT BY MR. O'BRIEN 


As you know, I have resigned as Postmaster 
General. 

I am very pleased that my successor as 
Postmaster General will be Marvin Watson, 
I have had a close association with him and 
I admire him greatly. 

This is my eighth year of service to two 
Presidents as Special Assistant for Con- 
gressional Relations and since 1965 as a mem- 
ber of the President's Cabinet. I have had an 
opportunity to participate in the affairs of 
government that comes to few men. I have 
indeed been fortunate—both in the assign- 
ment given me to help promote the enact- 
ment of the most progressive legislative pro- 
grams in our nation’s history and to manage 
the United States Post Office Department, 
which is one of the largest enterprises in the 
world. 

In the legislative field, we can all look back 
to the tremendous breakthroughs in so many 
vital areas. We have seen the enactment of 
the New Frontier and Great Society programs 
in education, social justice, care for the 
elderly, health, consumer protection and 
many more. 

I profoundly respect the President's 
decision not to accept renomination and I 
fully support his valiant efforts to bring 
about peace in Vietnam. 

Now the circumstances have made it neces- 
sary for me to pursue other interests. I expect 
to enter the private sector and at an appro- 
priate time, I will advise you of my plans. 

I endorse the candidacy of Senator Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy for President of the United 
States and I will support him for the Demo- 
cratic nomination, I believe that Senator 
Kennedy can give continuing leadership to 
this nation and to the world and that his 
goals, both at home and abroad, offer the 
best hope for accomplishing the unfinished 
agenda that confronts us as a people. 

In more than seven years, I have cherished 
many friendships here in Washington— 
friendships that include the President, the 
Vice President, members of the White House 
staff, my Cabinet colleagues, the leaders of 
the Congress and many members of Congress 
in both houses. I will always be grateful for 
the help and the guidance I have received 
and I will always treasure those associations. 

The same holds true here in the Post 
Office Department since that day in Hye, 
Texas, when I took the oath in front of the 
post office with President Johnson. The Post 
Office is a proud and vital service and it has 
been a very real challenge and honor to be 
the Postmaster General. 

My colleagues, both here in the Washing- 
ton Headquarters and throughout the re- 
gional offices and post offices across the coun- 
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try, are second to none in the calibre of 
their ability and in the quality of their 
loyalty to public service. Our more than 
700,000 employees perform an outstanding 
service to the American people and their 
dedication to duty is the hallmark of their 
trade. 

I leave the Post Office Department with 
the belief that there is great hope for the 
future of this service. We have made prog- 
ress, thanks to the encouragement of the 
President and the support and assistance of 
our Congressional Committees. 

Our modernization program has made 
great strides and we are mechanizing at a 
much faster rate than ever before. 

For the first time, we have an Office of 
Planning and Systems Analysis to chart the 
future growth and direction of our service. 
For the first time we have a Bureau of Re- 
search and Engineering headed by a Presi- 
dential appointee. For the first time we have 
a Postal Service Institute to educate and to 
train our field managers and supervisors. For 
the first time we have authority delegated to 
us to construct our own buildings. 

We have accomplished a major break- 
through in the total airlift of first class mail. 
The airlift is fully in effect. Three months 
ago I announced that next January we will 
be ready to provide a single class of priority 
mail that will be delivered anywhere in the 
country at the same postage rate by the fast- 
est available means of transportation. That 
was a promise I made on my first day in 
office, and I am very pleased that we have 
met this goal. 

Working together, we have also significantly 
improved our equal employment opportunity 
program and we have made important gains 
in our labor-management program for the 
benefit of all employees. In a variety of ways, 
we have greatly increased the co-operation 
and mutual assistance between the business 
sector and the Post Office Department. 

Almost exactly a year ago, I proposed that 
my job be abolished, that the postal service 
be removed from the President's Cabinet and 
that it be converted into a government owned 
and government operated corporation. The 
President deemed my proposal worthy of in- 
tensive study and he appointed a distin- 
guished Commission on Postal Organization 
to investigate the future of the Post Office 
Department and to make recommendations 
to him. 

In the very near future, the Commission 
will be making its report to the President 
and I have every reason to believe the re- 
port will give a blueprint for action that I 
will heartily endorse. This Department must 
win its race with catastrophe—must win its 
race with the clock—because the service it 
gives is so essential to our society and our 
economy. I feel certain that the distinguished 
Commission appointed by the President has 
reached that conclusion. 

Finally, a word of thanks and appreciation 
to my friends and acquaintances in the 
Washington press corps—newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television, For more than 
seven years you have been very helpful and 
very kind. Those of us in public life could 
not exist without you. You have manifested 
fairness and objectivity in reporting on the 
work in which I have been involved—and 
you have my gratitude. 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to my friend from 
Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Arizona. Like many 
Members of this House, I have had the 
privilege of knowing Postmaster General 
O’Brien for a number of years. 

He is a warm, friendly, engaging 
person. 
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He has been an outstanding Postmaster 
General of the United States. 

And he has been a remarkably effective 
leader in dealing with Congress on a 
wide range of important legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that Members 
of the House and Senate of both political 
parties will agree that they have known 
few persons more gifted in the art of 
politics than Larry O’Brien, and they 
respect him for his extraordinary talents. 

I am pleased to add this further word 
of tribute to Larry O’Brien. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, the resig- 
nation of Postmaster General Lawrence 
J. O’Brien announced yesterday causes 
me to reflect on his great career. We all 
know of his service to and friendship 
with Presidents John F. Kennedy and 
Lyndon B. Johnson. We know of the 
great job he did as national director of 
the Kennedy-Johnson campaign in 1960 
and the Johnson-Humphrey campaign 
in 1964. 

I believe, however, that his finest 
hours came in the early days of the Ken- 
nedy administration as President Ken- 
nedy’s Special Assistant for Congres- 
sional Affairs, for it was in that position 
that he worked with Members of Con- 
gress in laying the groundwork for what 
were to be the great legislative triumphs 
of the Kennedy-Johnson administration. 

Larry O’Brien was always accessible, 
always had a ready ear for the advice 
and eyen for the complaints of Members. 
If information was needed he supplied 
it. If the bureaucratic lines became 
tangled, he untangled them. 

Larry O’Brien now leaves the Post 
Office Department to return to the polit- 
ical stump, his first love. I thank him and 
wish him good luck and God’s blessings 
in the future. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the House of Representatives passed 
and sent to President Johnson a civil 
rights bill which represents a significant 
advance in the assuring of equality of 
opportunity to all the citizens of our 
country. 

There can be no question that much 
on the minds of all Members of the 
House was the tragic assassination last 
week of a great and noble American, the 
Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
The leadership that Dr. King gave over a 
period of many years helped make pos- 
sible the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to add my own 
words of tribute to Dr. King not only for 
his leadership with respect to the major 
civil rights measures enacted in recent 
years but for his many contributions to 
the life of our country and to the world. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone among us is 
diminished by the senseless slaying of 
Martin Luther King. For no land and no 
people are so rich or so wealthy that they 
can afford the loss of even one person 
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with the gifts of leadership of a Martin 
Luther King. 

This is especially so of today’s Amer- 
ica where we have yet to build a society 
where men of every color can live in 
freedom and know justice. 

A Christian, committed to the philos- 
ophy of nonviolence, Martin Luther King 
never, in spite of many provocations, lost 
faith in the promise of America. Indeed, 
it was his conviction that America would 
ultimately make real the bright promise 
of the Declaration of Independence that 
“all men are created equal” that en- 
abled him to continue to champion the 
cause of civil rights in this country. 

That he could press his fight and do 
so in a nonviolent way reminds me of 
what Abraham Lincoln once said: 

I shall do nothing through malice. What 
I do deal with is too vast for malice. 


“Too vast for malice’—that phrase 
sums up and symbolizes the life of 
Martin Luther King. 

I remember still meeting and talking 
with Dr. King when he came to my home 
city of South Bend, Ind., a few years 
ago, and I shall never forget that hot, 
sunny day when I stood, with many oth- 
ers, behind Dr. King on the steps of the 
Lincoln Memorial looking out over the 
200,000 people, black and white, gath- 
ad to hear his great, rolling voice. He 
said: 

I have a dream. I have a dream that my 
four little children will one day live in a 
nation where they will not be judged by the 


color of their skin, but by the content of 
their character. 


Mr. Speaker, that ought to be the con- 
cern of every American—to work in every 
way that we can to hasten that day. 

For only in this way can we, as indi- 
viduals and as a people, pay adequate 
tribute to this man “too vast for malice.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
rolicall No. 86, on April 4, 1968, I am 
recorded as not voting. This is correct, 
but I must state that the bells in my of- 
fice did not work. Had I been present, I 
would have voted “yea.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the Recor so indicate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s state- 
ment is in the Recorp. 


HONEY PROMOTION AND RESEARCH 
ACT OF 1968 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill calling for a Honey 
Promotion and Research Act of 1968 to 
enable honey producers to finance a na- 
tionally coordinated research and pro- 
motion program to improve their com- 
petitive position and expand their mar- 
kets for honey. 

The maintenance and expansion of ex- 
isting honey markets and the develop- 
ment of new or improved markets are 
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vital to the welfare of honey producers 
and those concerned with marketing, 
using, and processing honey. 

The beekeepers and others interested 
in this legislation are not asking for a 
Federal program of assistance that 
would use up tax dollars. They are mere- 
ly asking for the privilege of assessing 
themselves at a rate that would not ex- 
ceed 15 cents per 60-pound can of honey. 
The funds collected would be used for 
research, development, advertising, and 
such other expenses as would be deemed 
necessary by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Under this bill, a National Honey 
Promotion Board would be established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture from nomi- 
nations made by honey producers in five 
marketing districts across the country. 
The Board would in turn submit a plan 
of promotion and assessment that would 
be considered by the Department. When 
and if such a plan went into effect, the 
first handler of the producer’s honey 
would collect the assessment. 

It should be pointed out that any pro- 
ducer, if he was not in favor of support- 
ing the promotion program, would have 
the right to demand and to receive a re- 
fund of his assessment. Thus, any plan 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture 
upon recommendation of the Board 
would be voluntary on the part of the 
producer. 

All that is requested in this legislation 
is the authority to carry out a systematic 
national honey promotion and research 
program that will benefit an important 
section of our agricultural economy. 
These benefits would further extend to 
the entire Nation. 

It is respectfully requested that the 
Honey Promotion and Research Act of 
1968 be approved this year by the Con- 
gress. 


TOLERANCE IS THE WEAKNESS OF 
THE STRONG 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in many in- 
stances tolerance is a definite virtue, but 
the United States, the strongest nation 
in the world, has carried it ad absurdum. 

We have tolerated looting, rioting, 
burning, plundering mobs in our cities, 
who have jeered and cursed the police 
who were under orders not to provoke 
the mobs. 

We have tolerated, for several years, 
the existence of and forbidden the bomb- 
ing of Communist ammunition and sup- 
ply dumps in Hanoi and Haiphong. We 
have tolerated the use of and forbidden 
the mining or blockading of Haiphong 
Harbor, through which the sinews of war 
flow to North Vietnam. As a result of 
these policies, we also tolerate something 
else: the higher American casualty rate 
and prolongation of the war that is di- 
rectly attributable to this indecision and 
hesitation. 

We have tolerated student. raids, pro- 
tests, demonstrations, and riots, which 
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have led to conditions of near anarchy 
in over 100 institutions of higher learn- 
ing, all of which get some form of sup- 
port from the American taxpayer. We 
have also tolerated the resultant humilia- 
tion and degradation of university presi- 
dents, deans, and faculties that this has 
meant. 

We tolerate the enforced captivity of 
the crew of the U.S.S. Pueblo, now almost 
3 months old. These men and their ship 
were left unprotected off hostile shores, 
because protection would have been pro- 
vocative to the North Koreans. Now we 
tolerate our abject humiliation by a 
fourth-rate power, with one of the 
world’s smallest navies, which has seized 
and held a ship belonging to the world’s 
largest. 

Tolerance of the rights of others is a 
great American virtue and part of our 
national character. But the United States 
must learn—and learn before it is too 
late—thet tolerance of crime, of vio- 
lence, of anarchy, of latent treason, of 
hesitation and weakness and indecision 
in the face of a determined enemy, is 
no virtue. 

This sort of tolerance is nothing less 
than stupidity; it is moral and political 
cowardice; it is a force which today 
threatens to destroy our country and 
our society. 


THE EMPLOYMENT INCENTIVE ACT 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill of significance to 
the goal of full and meaningful employ- 
ment for all the citizens of our Nation. 

The bill, the Employment Incentive 
Act—first proposed by Senators PERCY 
and Jorpan of Idaho and Congressman 
Curtis—offers a means of offsetting the 
undesirable side effects of increases in 
the minimum wage. 

The incentive to employers would be 
in the form of a Federal refund to ap- 
proximate the difference between the 
productive value of the worker and the 
minimum wage. The refund would be 
contingent on the employer's providing 
formal or on-the-job training and agree- 
ing to give participating employees a full 
opportunity at or above the minimum 
wage after expiration of the refund 
period. 

Unfortunately, all too often increases 
in the minimum wage cause the number 
of available jobs to decrease, and un- 
skilled and low-skilled workers are often 
unable to find jobs commensurate with 
their abilities. Thus, an increase in the 
minimum wage may well increase unem- 
ployment. The Employment Incentive 
Act is designed to correct this situation. 


ADVANCE RIGHT-OF-WAY ACQUISI- 
TION REVOLVING FUND BILL IN- 
TRODUCED, H.R. 16622 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the high- 
way construction program in America is 
in serious trouble. There are many rea- 
sons for this—fund cutbacks, freezes, 
lack of certainty, ups and downs, peaks 
and valleys. I believe it is the duty of 
the Congress to do something about 
many of these problems. 

The highway construction program in 
the District of Columbia is at a complete 
halt. No new contracts have been let be- 
cause of the decision by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals that must be resolved. Relo- 
cation problems must be resolved. 

So, as a beginning on this monumental 
task to get our highway construction 
program logjam broken, I am introduc- 
ing the first of a series of bills to accom- 
plish this objective. 

This bill, cosponsored by my Repub- 
lican colleagues on the Committee on 
Public Works, provides for a revolving 
fund for advance acquisition of rights- 
of-way by the States, and including the 
District of Columbia, set up with $100 
million annually for 3 years out of 
the highway trust fund. This is a $300 
million revolving advance acquisition of 
right-of-way trust fund. And, as I say, 
this is the first of a series of bills intended 
to provide answers to some of the prob- 
lems plaguing the faltering highway 
program in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, it has long been known 
that many public and private benefits 
can result from the acquisition of cer- 
tain properties substantially in advance 
of their actual requirement for con- 
struction of public works. The Congress 
recognized the advantages of advance 
acquisition by enacting a provision, 
which I proposed, in the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, and by approving 
an amendment which I offered in 1959, 
to authorize the States to use appor- 
tioned Federal-aid highway funds to ac- 
quire highway rights-of-way up to 7 
years in advance of actual construction. 

Twelve States have established spe- 
cific funds for the advance acquisition 
of highway rights-of-way. An example 
of the savings that can be realized has 
been clearly demonstrated by the expe- 
rience of California. Since 1952 Califor- 
nia has used a right-of-way revolving 
fund of $30 million with which the State 
has purchased property at an estimated 
cost of $66 million. If these acquisitions 
had been postponed to nearer the time 
of construction of the highway and if 
normal expected improvements upon the 
properties had been made, the costs of 
this right-of-way to the State would 
have been approximately $366 million. 
Thus, in this one case the indicated sav- 
ings to the State of California have been 
approximately $300 million. 

The principal deterrent to an effective 
advance right-of-way acquisition pro- 
gram being undertaken by all States has 
been the lack of sufficient funds. Many 
States have found it necessary to use all 
of their apportioned Federal-aid high- 
way funds, as well as their State high- 
way funds, for their current highway 
construction and land acquisition pro- 
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grams and have not been able to carry 
on an advance right-of-way acquisition 
program. In recognition of the increas- 
ing need to acquire funds for future 
highway uses, the Congress, in the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1966, directed 
the Secretary of Commerce—later the 
Secretary of Transportation—to under- 
take a study of the advance acquisition 
of highway rights-of-way for the Fed- 
eral-aid highway system, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the methods of financ- 
ing advance acquisition. 

In response to this congressional di- 
rective, the Secretary of Transportation, 
on June 30, 1967, submitted to the Con- 
gress a report entitled “Advance Acqui- 
sition of Highway Rights-of-Way 
Study,” which has been printed as Com- 
mittee Print No. 8 of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 90th Congress, 
first session. 

In this report, the Secretary summa- 
rizes the benefits that can be realized 
from advance right-of-way acquisition, 
as follows: 

Benefits which can be harvested by the 
public from an appropriate program of ac- 
quiring property for future highway use 
include: 

(1) Right-of-way costs will be minimized 
by forestalling costly development of land 
ultimately required for highway purposes. 

(2) There can be more orderly, deliberate, 
and beneficial relocation of persons, busi- 
nesses, farms, and other existing uses of 
property at lower economic and social costs. 

(3) More orderly development of commu- 
nities will be achieved by the early identi- 
fication and reservation of highway loca- 
tions. 

(4) Private developers and property own- 
ers will be enabled to plan their private land 
uses and development wholly consistent, 
physically and functionally, with an ulti- 
mate highway plan. 

(5) Highway improvement activities will 
be facilitated by the provision of more lead- 
time which the advance acquirement of 
right-of-way makes possible. Advance en- 
gineering planning and design will be stimu- 
lated, thereby making possible a more 
rational and deliberate approach to the pro- 
vision of a modern highway plant. 

(6) Without the pressure of having to 
meet short deadlines, negotiations with prop- 
erty owners can be much more serene and 
satisfactory from every point of view. Pub- 
lic relations generally will be facilitated. 


In his report, the Secretary recom- 
mended the establishment of a revolv- 
ing fund of $300 million for the making 
of advances of funds to the States to pay 
the cost of advance right-of-way acquisi- 
tion. The need for early consideration of 
this matter by the Congress is evidenced 
by the estimates of the State highway 
deparments that during the next 5 years 
they could use $1.7 billion, or approxi- 
mately $345 million annually, for ad- 
vance right-of-way acquisition. 

This bill would carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of Trans- 
portation and would further implement 
the present advance acquisition author- 
ity contained in section 108 of title 23, 
United States Code. 

My bill would establish in the Treasury 
of the United States a right-of-way re- 
volving fund to be administered by the 
Secretary of Transportation. The Secre- 
tary would be authorized to make inter- 
est free advances to the States from this 
revolving fund to pay the entire costs 
of projects for the acquisition of rights- 
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of-way, including the costs of property 
management, if any, and costs incurred 
for the moving or relocation of persons, 
businesses, or farms and other existing 
uses of the property being acquired. 

The bill provides that actual construc- 
tion of a highway on rights-of-way ac- 
quired with advances from the revolving 
fund shall be commenced within a pe- 
riod of not less than 2 years and not 
more than 7 years, unless the Secretary 
in his discretion shall provide an earlier 
termination date. Upon the termination 
of such period or upon the commence- 
ment of construction, whichever shall oc- 
cur first, the right-of-way revolving 
fund will be credited with an amount 
equal to the Federal share of the funds 
advanced out of Federal-aid highway 
funds apportioned to the State and the 
State will reimburse the revolving fund 
in an amount equal to the non-Federal 
share of the funds advanced. 

There is authorized to be appropriated 
out of the highway trust fund, to the 
right-of-way revolving fund, $100 mil- 
lion for each of the fiscal years 1970, 1971, 
and 1972. It is believed that after 3 years 
the fund will become truly revolving, in 
the sense that advances previously made 
from the fund will be repaid to the fund 
enabling additional advances to be made 
for other projects. 

The cosponsors of this resolution are: 
WILLIAM H. HARSHA, JAMES R. GROVER, 
JR., JAMES C. CLEVELAND, DON H. CLAUSEN, 
ROBERT C. MCEWEN, JOHN J. DUNCAN, 
FRED SCHWENGEL, HENRY C. SCHADEBERG, 
M. G. SNYDER, ROBERT V. DENNEY, ROGER 
H. Zion, Jack H. MCDONALD, JOHN P. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, and CLARENCE E. 
MILLER. 


THE LATE REVEREND DR. MARTIN 
LUTHER KING, JR. 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ryan] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past week eloquent tributes to the 
Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
have been spoken and published all over 
the world. The depth and extent of the 
grief have been evident, and an out- 
pouring of national conscience marked 
the funeral in Atlanta on Tuesday, mak- 
ing the procession from the Ebenezer 
Baptist Church to the services at More- 
house College a moving and memorable 
experience shared by people from all 
walks of life who mourned the loss of a 
remarkable world leader. I was there with 
a number of my colleagues representing 
the Congress of the United States, and 
I shall never forget the feeling of broth- 
erhood which prevailed. 

Just as brothers and sisters, black and 
white together, joined hands in Atlanta, 
let us hope that racial reconciliation will 
follow in America. 

In one sense the time for words is past. 
The time for action is long overdue. 
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Yesterday the Congress took a first 
step in facing up to the immediate crisis 
which confronts this country, by passing 
another law in the legislative framework 
under which full equality must be 
achieved for all of our citizens. 

But beyond the legal framework, there 
must be a national commitment so that 
we put as the first item on the agenda 
of national priorities the crisis in our 
cities with which Dr. Martin Luther King 
was so concerned and which brought him 
to Memphis where the assassination took 
place. 

It is a bitter irony and an incalculable 
loss to the Nation that Martin Luther 
King, Jr., supremely a prince of peace 
and decency, should have been struck 
down by an assassin. 

His entire life was dedicated to re- 
deeming the promise of America by non- 
violent means. For him, as for Gandhi, 
nonviolence was never an indication of 
weakness. It was rather a higher moral 
commitment intended to jolt the oppres- 
sor and to awaken the Nation, creating a 
sense of shame, and thereby lay a solid 
basis for redress and reconciliation. It 
included a strong faith in the fundamen- 
tal decency of man. 

As an admirer of the steadfast courage 
and remarkable intellect of Dr. King, as 
an advocate of the full equality which he 
sought, and as one who gained under- 
standing of the struggle from association 
with him, I shall mourn his death in a 
most personal way. 

Dr. King was only 27 years old when he 
achieved national prominence as a 
leader in the civil rights movement dur- 
ing the early months of 1956 while he 
was pastor of the Dexter Avenue Baptist 
Church of Montgomery, Ala. 

In this capacity he led the struggle by 
the Montgomery Negro community 
against the local bus company’s long- 
standing practice of racial segregation. 

Dr. King organized the Montgomery 
bus boycott, which lasted for over a year, 
at which point racial segregation in pub- 
lic conveyances was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The legal victory was a landmark, but 
the chasm between legality and actuality 
had to be bridged continually by the 
direct action that Dr. King led so suc- 
cessfully during his life and at the time 
of his death. 

The Montgomery bus boycott was one 
of the every first successful black, direct- 
action protest movements. Violation of 
the rights for which Dr. King fought in 
Montgomery catapulted him into a posi- 
tion of leadership again in Albany, Ga. 
in 1962 where racial segregation con- 
tinued in violation of the law of the land. 

Dr. King and the black community 
there were fighting for the right to send 
their children to integrated public 
schools—which had been law since the 
Supreme Court desegregation decision of 
1954; they were fighting for the right to 
use integrated interstate bus facilities, 
which was established by an ICC regu- 
lation in November 1961. And they were 
fighting for the right to use all public 
facilities on an equal and integrated 
basis, which was theoretically upheld by 
the 14th amendment, but which did not 
become statute law until 2 years later, 
an achievement which owed much to his 
struggle. 


April 11, 1968 


In the course of the Albany movement 
many demonstrators were jailed and 
beaten. Many were confined in over- 
crowded, subhuman cells for a week and 
longer without being arraigned before a 
magistrate. The city officials refused to 
meet and consider the grievances of 
those who were leading the demonstra- 
tion. 

I recall during this time of oppression 
and struggle a visit which I had with 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., in his cell 
in the basement of the jail in Albany, 
Ga., and how he told me of his goals and 
of his aspirations for a free America, as 
well as the details of the outrageous vio- 
lations of the fundamental rights of 
daa which had taken place in that 
city. 

I recall returning to Washington and 
speaking on the floor of the House on 
August 1 and reporting to the House 
on the events I had witnessed and the 
conversation I had with Dr. King. 

I called for immediate Executive ac- 
tion under sections 241 and 242 of title 
18 of the United States Code, which make 
it a criminal offense for two or more 
persons to conspire “to injure, oppress, 
threaten, or intimidate any citizen in the 
free exercise or enjoyment” of consti- 
tutional rights. 

Section 242 makes a similar protection 
against deprivation of rights “under 
color of law.” 

I also called for prompt action by the 
ICC to enforce its own regulations, 

And I called upon the Congress to 
enact civil rights legislation. 

We did not act and adopt legislation 
guaranteeing free access to public ac- 
commodations until 1964. I believe it was 
July 2 or 3. We did not enact legis- 
lation providing for the effective enforce- 
ment of the rights guaranteed under sec- 
tions 241 and 242 of title 18 of the Unit- 
ed States Code until yesterday, finally 
completing action on the bill which we 
Passed in the House last summer to pro- 
vide protection against racial violence. 

In April 1963, Dr. King was in Ala- 
bama, engaging in one more struggle for 
human dignity and the observance of 
constitutional rights. He was arrested 
and incarcerated in the Birmingham 
jail. At this juncture a group of white 
clergymen wrote a public statement crit- 
icizing him for leading demonstrations 
described as “unwise and untimely.” 

Dr. King replied in what was a master- 
piece, summing up the horror of racial 
segregation on the personal level. “I 
guess it is easy,” Dr. King declared, “for 
those who have never felt the stinging 
effects of segregation to say wait.” 

Accused by the clergymen of being an 
extremist, Dr. King replied: 

The question is not whether we will be 
extremist but what kind of extremist will 
we be. Will we be extremists for hate or 
will we be extremists for love? Will we be 
extremists for the preservation of injustice— 
or will we be extremists for the cause of 
justice? In that dramatic scene on Calvary’s 
hill three men were crucified for the same 
crime—the crime of extremism. Two were ex- 
tremists for immorality, and thus fell below 
their environment. The other, Jesus Christ, 
was an extremist for love, truth, and good- 
ness, and thereby rose above his environment. 
So, after all, maybe the South, the nation and 
the world are in dire need of creative ex- 
tremists. 


April 11, 1968 


In August 1963, over 100,000 persons 
participated in the peaceful march on 
Washington with Dr. King at their head. 
The march represented an outpouring 
of public sentiment in support of civil 
rights. I recall standing on the steps of 
the Lincoln Memorial and hearing Dr. 
King’s eloquent words, “I have a dream.” 

He said on that occasion: 

Let us not wallow in the valley of despair. 

I say to you today, my friends, though, 
even though we face the difficulties of today 
and tomorrow, I still have a dream. It is a 
dream deeply rooted in the American dream. 
I have a dream that one day this nation will 
rise up, live out the true meaning of its 
creed: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal.” 


I recall being with Martin Luther King 
in Selma, Ala., in February 1965, when 
he was released from jail where he 
had been imprisoned for having led dem- 
onstrations for voting rights. At that 
time in Selma and in Dallas County 
generally, there were fewer than 400 Ne- 
groes registered to vote out of a black 
population in excess of 15,000. 

In neighboring Lowndes County no 
Negro had been registered. 

From. this experience, as from my ex- 
perience with the civil rights movement 
in Mississippi during the summer of 1964, 
I knew firsthand of the artificial, arbi- 
trary devices employed to prevent Negro 
citizens from voting, from plain in- 
timidation and violence to contorted 
tests of constitutional interpretation, the 
Constitution itself being used to deny its 
guarantees. We again witnessed in Selma 
the suppression of the constitutionally 
protected rights of free speech, petition, 
assembly, and suffrage. 

The 1965 march from Selma to Mont- 
gomery spurred the Congress to enact 
another landmark civil rights bill—the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

Again Martin Luther King, Jr., was at 
the head of the movement that dram- 
atized throughout the Nation an out- 
rageous denial of fundamental rights, 
which demonstrated to the Congress the 
need for legislative action. 

Mr. Speaker, this month Dr. King was 
to have led another movement to demon- 
strate again to the Congress the need for 
a Massive commitment of our national 
resources in order to overcome the con- 
ditions which beset the ghetto areas of 
our cities and deprived rural areas of our 
country—the conditions which so many 
poor, both black and white, face. We will 
never know whether his leadership would 
have moved the Congress and the Nation, 
as it did in the past, but we do know that 
we have been moved by his tragic death 
and the unfortunate violence of its after- 
math; and we know that we can ill af- 
ford his loss at this hour. 

A prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country, as the proverb says. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., was often vili- 
fied in his own country. His sincerity was 
impunged by extremists of both races. 
He was ultimately slain by a deranged 
society, whose capacity for redemption 
he never doubted. 

In life, he was honored throughout the 
world. He was the youngest person ever 
to receive the Nobel Peace Prize. In 
death, he has been honored in his own 
land, where he was so often maligned for 
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his militant, nonviolent struggle for 
racial equality and later for his refusal 
to be silent on the Vietnam war. 

All America has a duty to carry for- 
ward his work. 

I remember so well hearing the elo- 
quent voice of Martin Luther King, Jr., 
ring out, quoting the poem of which he 
was so fond by John Donne, of the 16th 
century: 

No man is an island entire of itself 
Every man is a piece of the continent, a 
part of the main. 


Any man’s death diminishes me because 1 


am involved in mankind 

And therefore never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls 

It tolls for thee. 


Mr. Speaker, the bell has tolled this 
week. Let us hope that out of the depths 
of this tragedy will come an awakening 
on the part of the American people that 
every effort must be made to achieve 
racial reconciliation in this country— 
and to achieve it now. Then the dream 
for which Martin Luther King, Jr., died 
may be truly realized. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the sub- 
ject of my special order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1968 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the House Joint Resolution 
1229, making a supplemental appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

H.J. Res. 1229 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress Assembled, That the following 
sum is appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
supply a supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes, namely: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Employment Security 

For an additional amount for “unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal employees 
and ex-servicemen“, $28,000,000. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said a few moments 
ago, the other body saw fit to recom- 
mit the supplemental appropriations bill 
passed last week by this body, and in- 
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cluded in that, of course, as the House 
knows, is the item dealing with unem- 
ployment compensation for the return- 
ing veterans from Vietnam and unem- 
ployed ex-Federal employees. We were 
advised that some 34 States now do not 
have the funds to meet these just and 
proper commitments, and we were ad- 
vised further that before this coming 
Easter recess would be concluded, there 
would be several other such States. 

We feel under the circumstances that 
it is proper that this House act imme- 
diately on this emergency resolution. 

I yield to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Larrp], the ranking minority 
member of the Appropriation Subcom- 
mittee on the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I agree com- 
pletely with what the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FL oO D] has said about 
this House joint resolution. I checked 
with the Department of Labor this 
morning and was told that over 60,000 
persons who are entitled to these unem- 
ployment payments are not receiving 
them because the appropriation has been 
completely exhausted. The majority of 
these persons are ex-servicemen, for the 
most part veterans of Vietnam. Under 
the circumstances, I do not see how any 
Member could oppose this resolution. I 
certainly support it wholeheartedly. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the joint resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
extend their remarks on the joint reso- 
lution at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


TWENTY THOUSAND MARTYRS TO 
FREEDOM 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, 20,000 
courageous and loyal American men have 
given their lives in Vietnam to defend 
the honor of the United States in our 
agreements to police Communist aggres- 
sion. 

Each of these brave young men are 
martyrs to the cause of free men—de- 
fending the world from the barbarianism 
of God-hating Communists. 

Each man gave his life as an American 
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martyr for us that we at home would 
have time to awaken to the sinister lying 
influences which have infected our news, 
retarded our Government, and weakened 
the mind and will of our people. 

As a grateful nation, our recognition 
of their love to date has been the mere 
draping of the casket with the flag of the 
United States, which is presented to the 
family after the funeral. A tribute un- 
fitting true martyrs by a grateful coun- 
try—damaging to our national image at 
home and abroad. 

Accordingly, yesterday I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 760 calling 
for the sense of this Congress that the 
U.S. flag fly at half-mast as a memorial 
to our valiant fighting men and women 
who have given their lives in the cause 
of individual liberty under God and that 
our flag remain at half-mast until such 
time as the Communist enemy is de- 
feated in South Vietnam or until the 
Communist world aggression is halted. 

The text of the resolution follows my 
remarks: 

H. Con. Rxs. 760 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that it shall be the policy of the 
United States to fly the flag of the United 
States at half-mast as a memorial to our 
valiant men and women who have given 
their lives in the cause of individual liberty 
under God—martyred in our perpetual bat- 


tle against communism and tyranny in all 
forms: 

It is further the sense of Congress that the 
flag of the United States shall remain at half- 
mast until our Communist enemy is defeated 
in South Vietnam, or until Communist ag- 
gression in that country is halted. 


GOLD MINING WITH NUCLEAR EX- 
PLOSIVES LOOKS PROMISING 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hosmer] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago here in the House, I revealed 
that the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory at 
Livermore, Calif., were examining the 
possibility of applying peaceful nuclear 
explosives to the recovery of low-grade 
gold ore deposits. 

I pointed out that there is a strong 
possibility that the use of nuclear ex- 
plosives through the AEC’s Plowshare 
program combined with an in situ leach- 
ing process might significantly reduce 
gold-mining costs, thus making large ad- 
ditional quantities of gold economically 
recoverable. 

At that time, I said that such a process, 
if technically feasible, might reduce gold- 
production costs in this country to less 
than $10 per ounce, perhaps considerably 
less. I also said it might be feasible 
within the next decade or sooner. 

I have now received a synopsis of a 
preliminary report from the Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory to the AEC which 
details first results of the test program 
being conducted on this concept. These 
test results generally confirm the op- 
timism I had in February that this 
process is indeed feasible. 

While I would emphasize the prelimi- 
nary nature of these tests and point out 
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that there still are several remaining 
technical and economic questions, I think 
the results so far are very encouraging. 
In addition, the AEC is optimistic enough 
to be conducting staff-level discussions 
with officials of the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
and the U.S. Geological Survey to deter- 
mine what further cooperative action, if 
any, might be appropriate at this early 
stage of technical development. 

By way of background, AEC’s Plow- 
share program to apply nuclear explo- 
sives to peaceful applications has been 
in existence for 10 years. In the past 
couple of months the program has 
reached a peak of activity. The first 
commercial demonstration of Plowshare 
explosives was conducted in December 
with Project Gasbuggy which was 
designed to stimulate natural gas pro- 
duction in the area of Farmington, 
N. Mex. This was followed by Project 
Cabriolet in January, a nuclear cratering 
experiment, and most recently, the 
Buggy I nuclear excavation experiment. 

Projects to demonstrate the applica- 
tion of Plowshare explosives to recover 
copper and oil from shale also are 
planned. Other possibilities including 
digging a new interoceanic sea-level 
canal, excavation of new harbors, under- 
ground water reservoirs and a new inland 
sea in North Africa, are under considera- 
tion. 

It was the copper recovery experiment, 
called Project Sloop, which stimulated 
thinking about a similar project for gold. 
In the Sloop experiment, an under- 
ground nuclear explosion will create a 
tall column of fractured copper-bearing 
rock called a “chimney.” A leaching 
solution will be introduced into the 
chimney to dissolve the copper and 
cause it to flow to the bottom of the frac- 
tured area and collect in a pool. From 
there, the copper will be pumped to the 
surface. A chemical processing plant at 
the site will extract the dissolved copper 
from the leaching solution. In gold lodes, 
the process would work essentially the 
same way. 

Although a process for in situ leaching 
of copper has been utilized for centuries, 
in situ gold leaching is not now a com- 
mercial operation. Consequently, two of 
the first problems recognized by the sci- 
entists at Lawrence were finding suit- 
able leach agents to work on gold, and 
the effect of radioactivity from the nu- 
clear explosion on the leach process. 

Utilizing ore samples from the El Do- 
rado Mining District in Clark County, 
Nev., and the low-grade deposit near 
Carlin, Nev., LRL scientists conducted 
leach tests with small columns of crushed 
ore. The ores contained about 0.3 troy 
ounce of gold per ton, a value of about 
$10 per ton at current prices. Each ore 
was leached with an acidified aqueous so- 
lution of sodium hypochlorite, sodium 
chloride, and ethanolamine. The final 
recovery of gold in the tests was 75 per- 
cent from the El Dorado ore and 80 per- 
cent of the Carlin ore. The scientists con- 
cluded that this modified chlorination 
leaching solution coupled with an amine 
is very effective in dissolving the gold and 
keeping it in solution, which is neces- 
sary for recovery. However, they caution 
that other variables must be considered 
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before one may become too optimistic 
about the technique. They point to the 
need for better mineralogical characteri- 
zations of ore types, and a study of the 
chemistry of oxidation of gold. 

No experimental work has yet been 
performed on the effect of radioactivity 
on the gold leach process. However, sim- 
ilar tests conducted by Lawrence Radia- 
tion Laboratory and the Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory in connection with the 
proposed Project Sloop concluded that in 
the case of copper the radiation problem 
is manageable. 

In summarizing their recent experi- 
ments on the gold, Lawrence scientists 
D. F. Snoeberger and J. S. Kahn reported 
as follows: 

In conclusion, laboratory experiments, site 
evaluations, and economic cost analyses must 
be conducted and evaluated before consid- 
ering a nuclear experiment. Nonetheless, the 
outgrowth of this work, drawing upon the 
extensive developments in recent years in 
the technology of complexion chemistry, 
holds considerable promise for a Plowshare 
application. 


Mr. Speaker, I cite this report to bring 
to the attention of the press and the 
world economic community the fact that 
the possibility of the United States re- 
covering substantial new bodies of gold 
is not as remote as has been generally 
assumed. 

I intend to follow progress in this area 
closely, and if more detailed experiments 
continue to reveal the promise of this 
concept, I hope it would be pursued by 
the AEC on a priority basis to help re- 
supply our dwindling gold reserves. 

I refer to my original statement on 
this subject, which appeared on pages 
3690 and 3691 in the Recorp of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1968. 


ILLINOIS SESQUICENTENNIAL 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MICHEL] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the sesquicentennial celebration 
for my beloved home State of Illinois, 
and while the act of statehood was signed 
on December 3, 1818, by President Mon- 
roe, I am prompted to make these re- 
marks today because of the very strong 
likelihood that Congress will not be in 
session this December. President Monroe 
signed the enabling act, giving Illinois 
permission to become a State, on April 18, 
1818, and since that is 1 week from to- 
day my remarks are quite appropriate 
and timely even though we will be in 
the midst of our Easter recess on April 18. 

The history of the State of Ilinois 
mirrors the very history of the United 
States itself. Created out of the wilder- 
ness 150 years ago, Illinois has been ex- 
panded, modified, developed, and per- 
fected to the point of its present magni- 
ficent stature and she stands today as 
the pride of the Midwest, glorying in the 
strength of her resources and the force 
of her accomplishments. 

This year the people of Illinois will 
celebrate the conception of the State, in 
the distant past, and hail the many 
heroes and heroic undertakings that 
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have rendered our history remarkable 
in so many respects. 

Ours was the first State in the Union 
to adopt or approve many changes in 
archaic custom and tradition, in the in- 
terest of progress. Illinois was the first, 
for example, to enact State legislation for 
the benefit of railroads, in 1833, setting 
the stage for greatly expanded commerce 
throughout the entire Midwest. Illinois 
also was the first to enact legislation pro- 
tecting the labor rights of women 
workers, in the year 1872. When women’s 
suffrage was voted by Congress, in the 
form of the 19th amendment, in the year 
1919, Illinois was the first State to ratify 
the amendment. The first woman ever 
to serve as a revenue collector, in 1923, 
and the first Negro ever to serve as a dis- 
trict court judge, in 1961, were both Il- 
linoisans. The State of Illinois also was 
the first to enact legislation, in 1955, re- 
quiring seat belts in automobiles, for the 
physical well-being of her citizens. 

On the other hand, Illinois can also be 
said to be dedicated to many of the 
finest old traditions in American his- 
tory. Among the lasting impresssions of 
the traveler on his first visit to Illinois, 
once he gets off the superhighways, is 
that of miles of corn rows springing 
from the rich black soil, of the little 
roads that depart every mile or so from 
the main roadways and follow a long 
hedgerow back to a tree-shaded farm- 
stead. Close inspection of statistics will 
tell you that there are many more Illi- 
noisans engaged in industrial work than 
the total number engaged in farming, 
but in many parts of the State you 
would certainly find that hard to believe. 
Indeed, it can be said in all truth that 
Illinois is a thorough mixture of the 
finest elements of the past and the finest 
of the present. 

When settlement began, in 1818, pio- 
neers made their way from the eastern 
seaboard and from the cotton States, a 
majority immigrating from the South. 
The opening of the Erie Canal, in 1825, 
brought an army of New Englanders 
pouring into northern Illinois and the 
State began to take on much the same 
political complexion as a cross-section 
of the country itself. Princeton, Gales- 
burg, Rockford, and dozens of other 
northern Illinois cities were settled by 
New Englanders, while at the other ex- 
tremity the influence of the South was 
everywhere prominent, in accent, tra- 
dition, and architecture. 

With the opening of the railroad era 
in the 1850’s, and the first faint rum- 
blings of industrialization, there en- 
tered a new element. By 1856, one-four- 
teenth of all the immigrants landing at 
New York City were moving on to Illi- 
nois. By 1860 their total had passed 
300,000, with Irish and Germans pre- 
dominating, and almost half of Chicago 
was foreign-born. As Chicago boomed, 
many of the foreign-born remained in 
the city, easily finding jobs in the count- 
less new industrial plants. But others, 
particularly the Swedes, Germans, and 
other races of agricultural tradition, fil- 
tered out into the State and ultimately 
settled in many of the smaller towns. 
Clearly, these infusions into Illinois, 
from its very beginnings, have helped to 
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render it the remarkable, truly repre- 
sentative State it is today. 

Both agriculture and industry have 
proved highly important. Geographi- 
cally, Illinois belongs neither to the 
North, South, East, nor West, but at a 
peculiar focal point of all four. Politi- 
cally speaking, the State early became 
a battleground for the slavery contro- 
versy, between the New England ele- 
ment and the southern settlers. Sena- 
tor Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, ral- 
lied both factions to his cause, in the 
1840’s and the 1850’s, and for a time ap- 
peared the uncontested champion of the 
West. He was brilliant, imaginative, and 
courageous. He also was enterprising, 
rising to industrial prominence as pro- 
moter of the Illinois Central Railroad. 
He was a candidate for the Democratic 
presidential nomination in 1852 and 
1856, but was barely defeated both 
times. He was recognized as the polit- 
ical genius of the moment, and his fame 
brought further recognition to his State. 

But the slavery controversy was sweep- 
ing all before it, and Douglas could not 
solve its mysteries. In the national elec- 
tions of 1852, the great Whig Party 
broke in half, North and South, fighting 
over slavery, and in 1854 the new, crusad- 
ing Republican Party appeared, stand- 
ing on a clear-cut antislavery platform. 
In Illinois, the first Republican attract- 
ing notice was a long, tall former Con- 
gressman named Abraham Lincoln, who 
as a Whig had failed to break the power 
of Senator Douglas in Illinois, As a Re- 
publican, however, Lincoln could chal- 
lenge Douglas on the slavery issue, and 
he did so in spectacular fashion. Civil 
disorder had broken out in Kansas Ter- 
ritory, in 1854, between proslavery and 
antislavery settlers, and Lincoln was de- 
claring that the only way to save the Na- 
tion from complete disintegration over 
the slavery issue was to keep slavery out 
of the territories altogether. 

Senator Douglas, on the other hand, 
declared that he “didn’t care if slavery 
was voted up or voted down.” In 1858, 
Lincoln challenged Douglas when he 
sought reelection to the Senate, and the 
two men staged the most exciting politi- 
cal debate in the memory of man. Both 
were magnificent, powerful, and effec- 
tive orators, Douglas speaking in behalf 
of longstanding tradition, against 
change, Lincoln in behalf of principle, 
favoring change. The Lincoln-Douglas 
debates caught the attention of the 
country, and although Douglas was re- 
elected to the Senate by a handful of 
votes, Lincoln had risen overnight to na- 
tional attention. 

In 1860, Lincoln and Douglas again 
were opposed to one another; this time 
as presidential candidates, and this time 
Lincoln was elected. Republican victory 
so enraged the South that secession 
began, and the Union was dissolved. In 
this emergency, Lincoln and Douglas 
joined, for the first time in their lives, 
to fight for the Union; two great politi- 
cal rivals, who had battled each other 
for almost 30 years, now leading their 
supporters in heroic unity, to reestab- 
lish the American dream, and break the 
stranglehold of slavery. 

Before the Civil War was well under- 
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way, Douglas was dead. Having toured 
the North, speaking everywhere, to all 
who would hear him, urging resistance 
to disunion, he suddenly fell ill and died, 
the victim of total exhaustion. In his 
place arose others, however, his follow- 
ers, acting in his name. Of these, the 
least known, before the war, but the 
most famous by the time the war was 
over, was Ulysses S. Grant, who organized 
an army in northwest Kentucky and led 
it crashing through the Mississippi Valley 
to Vicksburg. When Vicksburg fell, he 
rallied Union forces in Tennessee, and 
then Virginia, to smash the rebellion in 
every quarter. Grateful for the political 
leadership of Lincoln, Grant transferred 
allegiance to the Republican cause, and 
was twice elected to the Presidency, in 
1868 and in 1872. 

In company with Grant was John A. 
Logan, otherwise known as “Black Jack” 
Logan, a Democratic Congressman from 
southern Illinois and once the leader of 
the proslavery cause throughout the old 
Northwest. It was said by his enemies 
that he had, in the past, organized gangs 
of toughs to drive abolitionist speakers 
and preachers out of the State, and to 
close down antislavery newspapers in his 
congressional district. He was the bitter- 
est enemy the Illinois Republicans had 
ever had to deal with. But once the 
shooting started, he volunteered, fighting 
as a civilian at First Bull Run; as a col- 
onel at Belmont, Mo., under Grant; as a 
brigadier from Fort Donelson to Corinth; 
as a major general for the remainder of 
the war; a furious, emotional, brawling 

, who was known to weep over 
the death of his men, then rush forward 
to annihilate the enemy, with ferocious 
force, and extraordinary ability. He was 
one of thousands of Ilinoisans un- 
schooled in the arts of war, who showed 
to magnificent advantage throughout 
that dreadful conflict. 

In the postwar period, Logan joined 
Grant in transferring to the Republican 
Party, which he came to regard as the 
only true party of the Union. He was sub- 
sequently elected to the U.S. Senate and 
nominated, in 1884, for Vice President of 
the United States. As a leader of Civil 
War veterans, General Logan also is re- 
membered in history as the first presi- 
dent of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

In the post-Civil War period of Ameri- 
can history, another IIlinoisan came to 
prominence in the person of Congress- 
man Joseph G. Cannon, later to be known 
as “Uncle Joe” Cannon, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. In the tumul- 
tuous 1880’s and 1890’s, Congress was 
constantly embroiled in controversy over 
stalling tactics on the part of the Demo- 
cratic minority, which refused to allow 
legislation to pass, simply by means of 
parliamentary maneuvering. 

House Speaker Thomas B. Reed broke 
the tyranny of the minority, during his 
term of office and “Uncle Joe” Cannon of 
Illinois, who succeeded Reed in the 
speakership, maintained the same tradi- 
tion, in the interest of majority rule and 
true democracy. For this policy, and for 
the salty, sharp, and decisive manner in 
which he carried out the policy, Uncle 
Joe Cannon of Illinois earned the great 
hostility of his political opponents. But 
so had Lincoln, and so had Grant, and so 
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had Logan, and so had all the great po- 
litical heroes of Illinois. For the only pol- 
iticians worth remembering are those 
who take a stand strong enough to war- 
rant the indignation of their opponents. 
The same traditions prevailing today, 
another outstanding Illinoisan has es- 
tablished himself as a great and distin- 
guished political leader. 

I refer, of course, to the Honorable 
Everett M. DIRKSEN, the distinguished 
minority leader of the Senate, who car- 
ries on today the same noble, emphatic, 
powerful, and impressive political tradi- 
tions that have rendered Mlinoisans a 
major force in American political circles 
throughout the long and glorious politi- 
cal history of our State. 

Following the Civil War, thriving 
young cities and diversified industries 
rendered Illinois all the more powerful 
as a force throughout the entire western 
region of the country. The number of 
Wage earners and manufacturers grew 
from 11,559, in 1850, to 312,198, in 1890. 
Out of the growth of the labor force 
emerged labor troubles, highlighted by 
the struggle for the 8-hour day without 
a loss in salary. The Chicago Haymarket 
riot of May, 1886, seemingly crushed the 
cause of organized labor, but the reform 
era, under Theodore Roosevelt, revived 
the rights of working men in Illinois, as 
elsewhere. 

World War I aroused the same patri- 
otic response from Illinois as had the 
crisis of Civil War times. By June 1917, 
less than three months after the declara- 
tion of war, 351,153 Illinois men were in 
uniform. Illinois was one of three States 
to furnish an entire National Guard 
division. The same tradition had led to 
the enthusiastic support of every sub- 
sequent military effort by our govern- 
ment, including the present one. 

In virtually every category, the State 
of Illinois has bid for top billing, and in 
many respects she has accomplished her 
exalted purpose. Culturally, the city of 
Chicago has produced a host of lumi- 
naries, including such well-known 
writers as Carl Sandburg, Ben Hecht, 
Theodore Dreiser, James T. Farrell, 
Charles McArthur, and Vachel Lindsay, 
to mention only a few. 

Agriculturally, the State leads the 
Nation in the matter of cash receipts for 
marketing of corn and soybeans; she is 
second in cash receipts for marketing of 
hogs, and third in cash receipts for all 
farm products marketed. 

In closing, may I say that the force 
of Illinois traditions extends beyond 
State boundaries, indeed, beyond the 
nature of State responsibility, as it is 
generally known. 

The spirit of our country, of our flag, 
and of our national principles, pervades 
the very fiber of Illinois history, merging 
the actions of our individual citizens 
with the will and the purposes of Amer- 
ica itself. 

The impact of this fact upon the great 
traditions of our country has benefited 
everyone concerned, and also had con- 
tributed to the fame and to the good 
name of our State, which has gloried and 
shall continue to glory in the splendid 
performance of our many brilliant, 
brave, and talented sons and daughters 
in the years ahead. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BELL] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr, BELL. Mr. Speaker, since my first 
election in 1960 I believe I have supported 
aor civil rights bill to come before this 

y. 

But never have I voted with absolute 
satisfaction. 

As I also believe that there has seldom 
been absolute satisfaction on any legisla- 
tion to come before this Congress. 

Always there has been questionable 
language, vague phrases, questions of 
constitutionality, and general belief that 
given more time a better law could be 
written. 

I have felt this when debate has been 
fast paced; I have felt this when debate 
seemed to drone on continuously on is- 
sues which had been carved over, session 
after session. 

But always the time has come when we 
have had to relinquish new laws to the 
test of experience. 

Our job has been to make “yes” or 
“no” decisions on balance, in full recog- 
nition that neither the status quo nor 
5 remedies before us were beyond ques- 

on. 

During the civil rights debate yester- 
day, doubts were expressed as is usual 
on nearly all major legislation, about 
the constitutionality of this bill. 

Because of the importance of this leg- 
islation and because of the profound legal 
knowledge of the gentleman from Ohio 
on this subject, I would like at this time, 
to place into the Record the statement 
of Congressman WILLIAM M. MCCULLOCH 
before the Rules Committee on H.R. 2516, 
the civil rights bill of 1968. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion this is the 
most thoughtful, thorough, superb anal- 
ysis of some of the constitutional ques- 
tions arising from this legislation that I 
have ever read. 

I commend the gentleman from Ohio 
for his unrivaled statement as well as his 
excellence and courage in being a major 
factor in securing the passage of the civil 
rights bill. 

My colleagues, I earnestly recommend 
that you take time from your busy sched- 
ules to read this statement. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH—H R. 
2516 RULES COMMITTEE—H, Res. 1100 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: I am pleased to present my views to 
the Committee on Rules on H. Res. 1100. 
Everyone knows that the adoption of this 
resolution by the House would enact H.R. 
2516 into law as written by the other body. 

From January eighteenth to March 
eleventh of this year—for nearly two 
months—the other body considered little 
more than H.R. 2516. The labors of the other 
body drew national attention, and rightly so. 

Open Housing, a most important part of 
the Bill, is once again before the Congress. 
In 1966, the House approved Open Housing 
legislation, but the other body did not act 
thereon. Now the other body has acted and 
the burden is upon us. 

The people are watching, the people are 
waiting. 

Indeed, they should. The broad problem of 
civil rights and civil disorders is one of the 
most difficult and troublesome domestic is- 
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sues of our time. The problem saps our na- 
tional strength, it paralyzes our will, it 
shames our soul, 

Last summer, the President appointed a 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders, What the report of the Commission 
said is pertinent here: 

“This is our basic conclusion: Our nation 
is moving toward two societies, one black, 
one white—separate and unequal.” 

Focusing on the question of open housing, 
the Report observed: 

“Discrimination prevents access to many 
non-slum areas, particularly the suburbs, 
where good housing exists. In addition, by 
creating a ‘black pressure’ in the racial 
ghettos, it makes it possible for landlords to 
break up apartments for denser occupancy, 
and keeps prices and rents of deteriorated 
ghetto housing higher than they would be 
in a truly free market.” 

Men can be imprisoned outside of jails. 
The ghetto-dweller knows that. The Negro 
knows that he is caged, that society really 
gives him nowhere else to go. 

There are no iron bars, but iron bars do 
not always the prison make. (Apologies to 
Richard Lovelace.) But neither are there any 
exits to so many entrances. 

A federal open-housing bill could be com- 
pared to a writ of habeas corpus for a whole 
people. On passage of the bill, Congress 
would thereby decree that society has no 
right, no authority to imprison a man in a 
ghetto, because of his color. 

A door would be opened. The prisoner 
would be free to leave, yes, free to flee the 
ghetto. Of course, the bill would not buy 
for the prisoner a fine home in the suburbs. 
But it would offer the prisoner the hope that 
if he tried to climb the economic ladder, so- 
ciety would not forever be stamping on his 
hands. 

If that could be done, it would eliminate 
the posts and cross-beams of despair on 
which the ghetto-prison is built. 

If the prisoner were given access to a better 
home, he would then have access to a better 
education for his children. Then his better- 
educated children would have access to better 
jobs. And then, like all other minority groups, 
the Negro would have won his equality 
through economic power. The great American 
dream would, for him, in part come true. 

I supported such a bill in the last Congress, 
and I now support the recommendation of 
the Commission on Civil Disorders for such 
legislation. 

I have listened to testimony for a long, 
long time on the plight of those in the ghetto, 
and I am convinced of the necessity for 
open-housing legislation, without unneces- 
sary delay. 

On the other hand, when, in 1964 we were 
similarly faced with a March on Washington, 
I said at that time. 

“There is considerable pressure for civil 
rights legislation from certain quarters on 
the ground that unless legislation is enacted 
there will be rioting in the streets, height- 
ened racial unrest, and the further shedding 
of blood. This kind of activity, in my mind, 
is highly improper and could do much to 
retard the enactment of effective civil rights 
legislation. 

“No people can gain lasting liberty and 
equality by riot and unlawful demonstra- 
tion. Legislation under such threat is basic- 
ally not legislation at all. In the long run, 
behavior of this type will lead to a total un- 
dermining of society where equality and civil 
rights will mean nothing. 

“Behavior of this type also creates the false 
sense of hope that once legislation is enacted, 
all burdens of life will dissolve. No statutory 
law can completely end discrimination, under 
attack by this legislation. Intelligent work 
and vigilance by members of all races will be 
required, for many years, before discrimina- 
tion completely disappears. To create hope of 
immediate and complete success can only 
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promote conflict and result in brooding 
despair. 

“Not force or fear, then, but belief in the 
inherent equality of man induces me to sup- 
port this legislation.” 

It is said that H.R. 2516 is not perfect. 
Having served a long time in the Congress, 
I would not expect a bill of fifty pages in 
length to be perfect. 

If the entire matter were in my control, 
I would amend the legislation where needed 
and enact the bill. But, of course, that is 
not the situation, There are many in both 
Houses who are opposed to the substance of 
this legislation. 

I am fearful that if this legislation is sent 
back to the other body for any reason, the 
bill’s fragile chances of becoming law will be 
seriously impaired. 

Thus our real choice may not be between 
imperfect legislation and perfect legislation, 
but between imperfect legislation and no 
legislation at all. 

If that is the choice we must make, then 
we must decide whether the defects out- 
weigh the good that may flow from passing 
this legislation without further amendment. 

I do not believe that the defects outweigh 
the good. I know that in the protection pro- 
visions of Title I, there are some overlapping 
provisions that may be confusing to the 
reader. Even so, the question is whether they 
do the job. In my opinion, they do. 

I know that the anti-riot provisions of 
Title I may well contain a rule of evidence 
that simply does not make sense; and if it 
doesn’t, can anyone show how that provision 
would impede enforcement of such a law? 
That is the real question. I don’t see how 
that section hurts anybody. 

I know that the Indian provisions in 
Titles II through VII have not been aired 
in the House. But the questions raised there- 
under have been discussed and resolved in 
the other body. There have been hearings. 
There is a committee report. There is a legis- 
lative history on the passage of the bill. All 
these are a matter of public record. Those 
who are concerned about these provisions 
are referred to that record. It is not now nec- 
essary to duplicate the other body’s efforts. 

The open-housing provisions are among 
the most important in the bill. Compared 
to the 1966 House-passed bill, the Dirksen 
substitute is broader in coverage but softer 
in enforcement. I consider the Dirksen sub- 
stitute an improvement. 

It is necessary that an open housing law 
be effective. Half-way measures will not do. 
Many of the State open-housing laws fail 
to cure the problem because exemptions are 
too broad and effective enforcement is often 
neglected. 

The problem will never be solved, but only 
avoided, until we reach, by legislation and 
its effective enforcement into the area that 
matters most. 

If we step back from this position, we 
merely lend our imprimatur to the view that 
the Negro is a second-class citizen. 

The 1966 House bill would have estab- 
lished a Fair Housing Board with NLRB 
powers to enforce the open-housing law. 
Many thought that it was unwise to ad- 
minister such strong medicine when a milder 
form would serve as well. 

I find much in that position. The Dirksen 
substitute takes the milder approach. It 
would authorize the Secretary of HUD—on 
request—to conciliate differences. But only 
a court could enforce the law. 

There are some technical problems in the 
provision, but the overriding decisions are 
matters of policy. And I am of the opinion 
that Titles VIII and IX are good policy. 

Title X—another anti-riot provision—has 
aroused some controversy. But although the 
controversy is interesting, it is mostly aca- 
demic. As a practical matter, no U.S. Attorney 
will attempt to prove the unprovable—that 
a person gave another a firearm or explosive 
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having reason to know that such an item 
would be used in a civil disorder which af- 
fected interstate commerce. 

It should not be overlooked that Title X 
would also protect firemen and policemen 
lawfully performing their duties during civil 
disorders, I co-sponsored such a bill with over 
a score of other Congressmen, and I continue 
to support such legislation now. 

In reviewing the bill as it came from the 
other body I find no provision that is intoler- 
able. There are some defects. But the game 
would not be worth the candle. The prospec- 
tive gain in draftsmanship is not worth the 
risk of sending the bill to a conference or 
back to the other body in a modified form, 
there to possibly be lost for this session of 
Congress. 

Thus, I request this Committee to favor- 
ably report H. Res. 1100. And finally, Mr. 
Chairman if H. Res. 1100 be favorably re- 
ported, I expect to support and vote for it 
when it is for decision in the House. 


STAMP OUT PORNOGRAPHY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Hantey] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a measure which I hope will 
aid in stamping out one of the worst mal- 
adies affecting the United States— 
pornography. My bill, which is patterned 
after but not identical to the New York 
State antipornography statutes, is aimed 
at protecting a specific segment of our 
population. It is aimed at protecting our 
adolescents, unwary as they are, from the 
corrupting influences of the smut ped- 
dlers. I urge my colleagues to consider 
support for this measure and place the 
bill in the Recorp at this point: 


H.R. 16624 


A bill to amend section 1461 of title 18 of 
the United States Code with respect to the 
mailing of obscene matter, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

1461 of title 18 of the United States Code is 

amended— 

(1) by striking out “Every obscene, lewd, 
lascivious, indecent, filthy, or vile article, 
matter, thing, device, or substance; and—”; 

(2) by inserting “(a)” immediately preced- 
ing the words “Every article or thing de- 
signed”; 

(3) by striking out the word “section” 
wherever appearing therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “subsection”; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b) (1) Whoever deposits for mailing or 
delivery to any person who is under 19 years 
of age, or who is enrolled for instruction 
at any public or private elementary school— 

(A) any book, pamphlet, brochure, or pub- 
lication of any kind, 

(B) any picture, drawing, print, film, illus- 
tration, or other pictorial representation of 
any kind, 

(C) any sound recording, vocal presenta- 
tion, or auditory device of any kind, 

(D) any article, device, thing, matter, or 
substance of any kind, or 

(E) any pandering advertisement, circu- 
lar, notice, letter, brochure, or publication 
of any kind which offers, or purports to of- 
fe., for sale any item specified in the first 
four subparagraphs of this subsection 
which, in the opinion of the normal, reason- 
able, and prudent individual, would be eroti- 
cally arousing or sexually provocative to any 
person who is under the age of 19 or who is 
enrolled for instruction at any public or 
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private elementary or secondary school or 
would suggest, induce, arouse, incite, or 
cause, directly or indirectly— 

(i) lewd, libidinous, lustful, indecent, ob- 
scene, immoral, or depraved thoughts, de- 
sires, or acts on the part of any such person, 
or 

(ii) the use by any such person, for any 
immortal, depraved, obscene, or illegal pur- 
pose or in any immoral, depraved, obscene, 
or illegal manner, of such above-specified 
item so deposited for mailing or delivery, or 

(ili) a corruptive, depraved, or immoral 
effect on any such person; and 

(2) whoever knowingly deposits for mail- 
ing or delivery and whoever knowingly takes 
from the mails, for the purposes of circula- 
tion or disposition, or aiding in circulation 
or disposition, any item specified in the first 
paragraph of this subsection— 

Shall be fined not more than $3,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 3 years, or both, for 
the first such offense, and shall be fined not 
less than $5,000 nor more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not less than 5 years nor more 
than 10 years, or both, for each such offense 
thereafter. 

“This subsection shall not apply with re- 
spect to any deposit for mailing or delivery 
or any taking from the mails for bona fide 
medical, educational, or research purposes. 

For the purposes of this subsection, “know- 
ingly,” shall mean having knowledge of the 
nature, character, and content of any item 
specified in the first paragraph of the sub- 
section or failure to exercise reasonable care 
and inspection which would disclose the na- 
ture, character, or content of the item. 

Sec. 2. If any provision of the amendments 
made by this act, or the application of such 
provision to any person or circumstances, 
shall be held invalid, the remaining provi- 
sions of such amendments, or the application 
of such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid, shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 3. The first section and section 2 of 
this act shall take effect on the sixtieth day 
following the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


Mr. Speaker, many Members of this 
body are the parents of teenage sons and 
daughters and many of them have seen 
their children subjected to the smut 
peddlers’ wares. My bill will not be the 
answer to the whole problem, but consid- 
ering the Supreme Court’s recent inter- 
pretations of pornography statutes, I felt 
it best to draw up a measure aimed at 
eliminating a specific problem. 

I have received literally hundreds of 
complaints from citizens of Onondaga 
County regarding the receipt of unso- 
licited smut through the mail. It is bad 
enough that the warped minds would 
attempt to corrupt adults, but it is un- 
conscionable when they prey on the 
minds of our unwary teenagers. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity to pay special tribute to Mr. 
John C. Klotz, a Syracuse attorney and 
a member of the Greater Syracuse Anti- 
pornography Committee for his assist- 
ance in drafting and researching this bill. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Bett (at the request of Mr. 
Kuepre), for 5 minutes, today. 

The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter: 
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Mr. Haney for 5 minutes today. 
Mr. Ropo for 5 minutes today. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. WILLIS. 

Mr. McCormack to extend his remarks 
immediately following those of Mr. 
O’Hara of Illinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KLEPPE) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. BELL in two instances. 


Mr. Hunt in two instances. 
Mr. Dots in three instances. 
Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. SHRIVER in two instances. 
Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 
Mr. BUSH. 

Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. DerwinskI in three instances. 
Mr. Bray in two instances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A Bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 3102. An act to postpone for 2 years the 
date on which passenger vessels operating 
solely on the inland rivers and waterways 
must comply with certain safety standards; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 7909. An act for the relief of Manu- 
ot toad Hanover Trust Co., of New York, 

H.R. 9473. An act to amend provisions of 
the Shipping Act, 1916, to authorize the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission to permit a com- 
mon carrier by water in foreign commerce 
or conference of such carriers to refund a 
portion of the freight charges; 

H.R. 12019. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the B'nai B'rith Henry 
Monsky Foundation in the District of Colum- 
bia; 

H.R. 14401. An act to grant the masters 
of certain U.S. vessels a lien on those vessels 
for their wages; and 

H.J. Res. 1223. Joint resolution to continue 
for a temporary period the 7 percent excise 
tax rate on automobiles and the 10 percent 
excise tax rate on communication services. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on April 10, 1968, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 2516. An act to prescribe penalties for 
certain acts of violence or intimidation, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 5799. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Uniform Gifts to Minors Act to 
provide that gifts to minors made under 
such act may be deposited in savings and 
loan associations and related institutions, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11816. An act to provide compensation 
for law enforcement officers not employed by 
the United States killed or injured while 
apprehending persons suspected of commit- 
ting Federal crimes, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13042, An act to amend the act of 
June 20, 1906, and the District of Columbia 
election law to provide for the election of 
members of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia; and 

H.R. 16324. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
APRIL 22, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk House Concurrent Resolution 
761, with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 1, line 4, after “1968” insert: 
, and that when the Senate adjourns on 
Thursday, April 11, 1968, it stand adjourned 
until Wednesday, April 17, 1968”. 


The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. In accordance with 
House Concurrent Resolution 761, 90th 
Congress, the Chair declares the House 
adjourned until 12 o’clock noon, Mon- 
day, April 22, 1968. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 11 min- 
utes p.m.), pursuant to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 761, the House adjourned 
until Monday, April 22, 1968, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ET 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1737. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the semiannual report 
of contracts for military construction 
awarded without formal advertisement for 
the period July 1 through December 31, 1967, 
pursuant to section 804, Public Law 90-110; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1738. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend title 18 of the United States Code 
to prohibit enterprises of gambling; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1739. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the limited success of investor- 
sponsor cooperative housing program of the 
Federal Housing Administration, Department 
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of Housing and Urban Development; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1740. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the community action program in 
Detroit, Mich., of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1741. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on opportunity for savings by direct 
procurement of test equipment of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, Department of 
Transportation; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1742. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audits of Government Services, 
Inc., and of its employee retirement and ben- 
efit trust fund and supplemental pension 
plan for the year ending December 31, 1967; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

1743. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the sixth annual report 
of the Office of Civil Defense; pursuant to 
the provisions of section 406 of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1744. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a re- 
quest that a certain case be withdrawn from 
those now before Congress involving suspen- 
sion of deportation under the provisions sec- 
tion 244(a)(1) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1745. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the semiannual con- 
solidated report of balances of foreign cur- 
rencies acquired without payment of dollars, 
as of December 31, 1967; pursuant to section 
613(c) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
eee 443); to the Committee on Foreign 

rs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. H.R. 5704. A bill to grant min- 
erals, including oil, gas, and other natural 
deposits, on certain lands in the Northern 
Cheyenne Indian Reservation, Mont., to cer- 
tain Indians, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1292). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. S. 1946. An act to 
amend the repayment contract with the Foss 
Reservior Master Conservancy District, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1293). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 8. 561. An act to authorize 
the appropriation of funds for Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore (Rept. No. 1294). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 14074. A bill to amend 
the act of September 9, 1963, authorizing the 
construction of an entrance road at Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park in the State 
of North Carolina, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1295). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 16613. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 to authorize 
the Federal Government to deny employment 
in defense facilities to certain individuals, to 
protect classified information released to U.S. 
industry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H.R. 16614. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to remove persons from Federal 
employment who engage in unlawful acts 
connected with civil disorders, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr, EILBERG: 

H.R. 16615. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 16616. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to improve the programs relating to 
the health of children and mothers, to pro- 
vide for the determination of drug costs 
under the medicare, medicaid, and child 
health programs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 16617. A bill to enable honey produc- 
ers to finance a nationally coordinated re- 
search and promotion program to improve 
thelr competitive position and expand their 
markets for honey; to the Committee on 


y : 

H.R. 16618. A bill to amend title I of the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966 to extend for 2 addi- 
tional years, at an increased level, the au- 
thorization of funds for comprehensive city 
demonstration programs; to the Committee 


H.R. 16619. A bill to appropriate funds for 
the construction of a multilevel parking 
facility in connection with the Feđeral Build- 
ing, 300 North Los Angeles Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H.R. 16620. A bill to increase employment 
opportunities for individuals whose lack of 
skills and education acts as a barrier to their 
employment at or above the Federal mini- 
mum wage, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 16621. A bill to amend section 3146 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide that 
a court may impose conditions on the release 
of a person who poses a danger to any other 
person or to the community; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER (for himself, Mr. 
HARSHA, Mr, Grover, Mr. CLEVELAND, 
Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. MCEWEN, 
Mr. Duncan, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. 
Scuapeserc, Mr. SNYDER, Mr. DEN- 
Ney, Mr. Zion, Mr. McDonarp of 
Michigan, Mr. HaAMMERSCHMIDT, and 
Mr, MILLER of Ohio): 

H.R. 16622. A bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, to establish a right-of-way 
revolving fund for advance acquisition of 
rights-of-way for Federal-aid highways, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. GOODELL (for himself, Mr. 
KEITH, Mr. KUPFERMAN, Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR, Mr. McOLORrY, Mr. MCDADE, 
Mr. Marias of Maryland, Mrs. May, 
Mr. MorTon, Mr. PETTIS, Mr. RAILS- 

Mr. RED of New York, Mr. 


VANDER JAGT, Mr. WHALEN, and Mr. 
WIDNALL) : 

H.R. 16623. A bill to amend the Manpower 

Development and Act of 1962, as 

amended, to provide a comprehensive na- 
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tional manpower policy, to authorize a com- 
munity service employment program, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 16624. A bill to amend section 1461 
of title 18 of the United States Code with re- 
spect to the mailing of obscene matter, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUIE (for himself, Mr. ANDER- 
son of Illinois, Mr. BELL, Mr. BIESTER, 
Mr. ButTon, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, 


Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. CowGER, Mr. 
CONABLE, Mr. DELLENBACK, Mrs. 
Dwyer, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. ESCH, 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Grover, Mr. 
Gusser, Mr. GUDE, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Harvey, Mrs, HECK- 
LER Of Massachusetts, Mr. HUTCHIN- 
son, Mr. Horton, and Mr. WYDLER) : 

H.R. 16625. A bill to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended, to provide a comprehensive na- 
tional manpower policy, to authorize a com- 
munity service employment program, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. RAILSBACK (for himself, Mr. 
Betts, Mr. BusH, and Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN) : 

H.R. 16626. A bill to amend the U.S, fair 
housing law; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 

H.R. 16627, A bill to require applicants for 
permits to parade in the District of Columbia 
or on property of the United States to post a 
bond to cover certain costs of such parade; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 16628. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Pinnacles National Monument in Cal- 
ifornia as wilderness; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.R. 16629. A bill to name the U.S. custom- 
house, Providence, R.I., the John E. Fogarty 
Building; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MAHON (for himself, and Mr. 
Kirwan, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. NATCHER, 
Mr. FLoop, Mr. Bow, Mr. Jonas, and 
Mr. Lamp): 

H. J. Res. 1229. Joint resolution making a 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of California: 

H.J. Res. 1230. Joint resolution designating 
the second Saturday in May of each year as 
National Forest Service Recognition Day, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CULVER (for himself, Mr. MIN- 
IsH, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. HARRISON, Mr. 
KUPFERMAN, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON, 
Mr. FULTON of Tennessee, Mr. AD- 
DABBO, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. 
GIBBONS, Mr. PODELL, Mr. Krnos, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr. WILIA D. Forp, Mr. 
Apams, Mr. Dent, Mr. HANLEy, Mr. 
SMITH of Iowa, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. SAY- 
Lor, Mr. Brasco, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. 
Moss, and Mr. LUKENs) : 

H. Con. Res. 762. Concurrent resolution 
urging the President to convey to the Gov- 
ernment of France the sense of the Congress 
with respect to the responsibility of France in 
connection with the repudiation of its in- 
ternational obligations undertaken in fur- 
therance of the North Atlantic Treaty; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, PERKINS: 

H. Con. Res. 763. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing as a House docu- 
ment a survey and handbook entitled “Fed- 
eral Educational Policies, , and 
Proposals”; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H. Res. 1130. Resolution expressing the 

sense of the House of Representatives with 
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respect to the withdrawal of American troops 
from Europe; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BLATNIK (for himself, Mr. 
CRAMER, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. EDMOND- 
son, Mr. Oxsen, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Howard, Mr. McCarry, Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN, Mr. McEwen, Mr. ZION, 
Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. Duncan, and 
Mr. McDonatp of Michigan): 

H. Res. 1131. Resolution to amend the 
Rules of the House to increase the pay of 
witnesses; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXO, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


332. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, rela- 
tive to the California Air National Guard; to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 

333. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Massachusetts, relative to the 
development of off-shore oil wells; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

334. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, relative to memorializ- 
ing the Congress of the United States to 
promote the development of the fishing in- 
dustry and the American fishing fleet to aid 
in solving the problems of hunger and mal- 
nutrition in the world; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 16630. A bill for the relief of Ernesto 
Manuel Massuh-Vasquez; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16631. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Romanotto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 16632. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
and Maria Sferrazza and minor child Gio- 


AR. 16683, A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Joseph E. Stapleton; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 16634. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco A. DiSalvo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 16635. A bill for the relief of Ugo 

Ambra; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 16636. A bill for the relief of Jesuse 

Cruz-Pigueroa; to the Committee on the Ju- 


By Mr. HANLEY: 
H.R. 16637. A bill for the relief of Sergio 
Petrucci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 16638. A bill for the relief of Yolanda 
Fulgonio Hunter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. HELSTOSKEI: 
H.R. 16639. A bill for the relief of Rocco 
Aloe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 16640. A bill for the relief of Mr. Pietro 
Binaggia; to the Committee on the Judi- 


H.R. 16641. A bill for the relief of Ester 
Tolentino; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 16642. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Bernabei; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 16643, A bill for the relief of Irene 

Zissis; to the Committee on the 
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By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 16644. A bill for the relief of Felice 
Orlandella; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 16645. A bill for the relief of George 
and Elefteriv Rissakis; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16646. A bill for the relief of Theodor 
and Futini Tsekeris; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 16647. A bill for the relief of Adelaida 
G. Tutaan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 
H.R. 16648. A bill for the relief of Lilieth 
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W. Hamilton; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 16649. A bill for the relief of Heung 
Book Song; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

H.R. 16650. A bill for the relief of Giuliano 
Esposito and his wife, Dehlia Esposito; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 
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282. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the City 
of East Cleveland, Ohio, relative to support 
for civil rights legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

283. Also, petition of the Legislature of 
Erie County, N.Y., relative to making Colum- 
bus Day a legal holiday; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

284. Also, petition of the Greater Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia, 
Pa., relative to the current monetary and 
budgetary crisis of the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

285. Also, petition of the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of San Bernardino, 
Calif., relative to construction of a post office; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


SENATE—Thursday, April 11, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, D.D., minister, 
Capitol Hill Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Dear God, we look to Thee as the 
guardian of all our yesterdays and the 
hope of all our tomorrows. We come in 
prayers, asking Thee to bring us from 
the tensions, strain, and stress of these 
days to new and wide horizons before us. 
Liberate us from the views of an out- 
grown and depressed yesterday. Make us 
willing to learn new truth and eager to 
serve the present age in the awareness 
that new occasions teach new duties. 

Bless our worthy leaders in their quest 
to direct our Nation. Enlarge our mental 
horizons, extend practical and daring en- 
deavors, increase the desire for service of 
love and understanding from man to 
man. 

Increase our faith on this holy day 
when our Lord ate the Last Supper with 
His disciples and prepared them for the 
trying future. Sit with us, O Lord. For- 
give us, prepare us, and give us the 
needed touch of Thy power and love. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings 
of Wednesday, April 10, 1968, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in relation to the transaction 
of routine morning business be limited to 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly of the Committee on the Judiciary 


be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE DOMESTIC CRISIS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I look for- 
ward to the President’s address to the 
joint session of Congress. As a living me- 
morial to Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., as 
well as a rededication of each individual 
citizen to the new America which we 
must build, I am confident that the Pres- 
ident will recommend a constructive, 
realistic program to the Nation. 

It is important that we quickly de- 
cide what we can and will do now. As 
Dr. King said so often, we have talked 
enough. Surely now, after the tragic 
events of the past weekend we must begin 
to take action. The Congress must put 
priority on rapid implementation of new 
programs as well as the improvement of 
existing programs. The people do not 
need new ideas or old slogans as des- 
perately as they need and deserve to hear 
that we plan to implement programs now 
which will begin to attend to the diverse 
and complex needs in our cities. 

The legislative process is ordinarily a 
slow one, but under present circum- 
stances unnecessary delay would be in- 
excusable. It is my hope that the Presi- 
dent will use his influence and power to 
urge Congress to expedite new legisla- 
tion. Each committee of the Congress 
could well give first priority to consid- 
eration of urban oriented legislation 
pending before it. Each House and Sen- 
ate committee could immediately con- 
sider the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders. To this end the Commission mem- 
bers should meet with the House and 
Senate leadership as well as Cabinet 
members to plan and coordinate this 
consideration. Joint meetings of legisla- 
tive committees would also assist in ac- 
celerating progress. If the Nation is being 
asked to sacrifice at this time of domes- 
tic crisis surely the Congress should be 
willing to streamline its procedures. 

The National Advisory Commission’s 
recommendations embraced three basic 
principles: 

First. To mount programs on a scale 
equal to the dimension of the problems; 

Second. To aim these programs for 
high impact in the immediate future in 
order to close the gap between promise 
and performance; 


Third. To undertake new initiatives 
and experiments that can change the 
system of failure and frustration that 
now dominates the ghetto and weakens 
our society. 

To accomplish these things, I would 
propose a 10-point priority program 
which I feel should be acted upon 
promptly. 

TEN-POINT PROGRAM 

First. An austerity budget must be de- 
veloped through cuts in such programs 
as space, defense, public works, and agri- 
culture, as well as a planned deescala- 
tion of Vietnam expenses in the next 
few years. We can save over $2 billion 
alone by a 60-percent cutback in Ameri- 
can forces in Europe. These, and other 
cuts, must be undertaken to insure a 
healthy economy and to clearly establish 
priority for urban programs. 

Second. Corporate and personal in- 
come tax increase must be enacted with 
the object of bringing down the deficit, 
stopping the rise in the cost of living, 
which hurts our poor citizens most, as 
well as making additional funds avail- 
able for priority domestic spending pro- 
grams. 

Third. The Congress must pass a great- 
ly expanded housing construction pro- 
gram so that lower income families will 
find in the future a larger supply of new 
and rehabilitated housing units in the 
low- and moderate-income range. 

Fourth. A new welfare policy must be 
formulated which will engender individ- 
ual dignity, self-respect, and independ- 
ence rather than dependence and apathy. 
The Federal hand must be a helping 
hand, not a handout. 

Fifth. Opportunity must be expanded 
for ownership programs so that minority 
group Americans through ownership of 
their own homes, businesses and finan- 
cial institutions can become a more inte- 
gral part of the economic, political, and 
social fiber of this Nation. 

Sixth. Congress must enact an emer- 
gency employment program offering tax 
incentives and direct subsidies which will 
encourage businesses to locate or ex- 
pand in inner city areas and to otherwise 
offer job opportunities to unemployed 
or underemployed minority individuals. 
At the same time, incentives should be 
offered for businesses to locate in rural 
areas where they may offer employment 
opportunities which will arrest the mi- 
gration of rural populations to the cities. 

Seventh. Existing programs for the ed- 
ucation of disadvantaged younger chil- 
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dren must be expanded, along with 
health and recreation community center 
programs that will insure a better future 
for the coming generation upon which we 
are building the new America. 

Eighth. New civil rights legislation has 
just been enacted. Now it must be fully 
implemented. This is something every 
American can do to make justice and 
equality a reality, not just a dream, for 
all Americans. 

Ninth. The crime legislation package 
now pending in the Congress should be 
perfected and quickly passed extending 
assistance to local police and providing 
curbs on firearms, narcotics, and orga- 
nized crime. We must assure that the 
processes of Federal justice are as solic- 
itous for the victim as they are for the 
perpetrator of crime. We at the Federal 
level must set the tone and example of 
rededication of our society to the rule 
of law. 

Tenth. The power and prestige of the 
Presidency, in this final year of the 
Johnson administration, must be devoted 
to the creation of a union for progress, 
We must deeply involve all citizens, 
through business, labor, financial, civic, 
and religious organizations as well as 
State and local government, in effectively 
attacking the social, economic, and polit- 
ical problems of ghetto life. We must 
stimulate, reinforce, and assist local ur- 
ban leadership. If it was not already 
clear, the events of the past week again 
have emphasized the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government cannot alone solve 
these problems. The Federal Government 
can and does play an important role in 
providing leadership and funds, but the 
will and the direction must come from 
the citizenry itself, expressed through 
organization at the local level. 

This 10-point program will require 
sacrifice on the part of each American 
through higher taxes and delay in de- 
sired programs, but I am convinced 
Americans are ready and willing to sacri- 
fice for a better America if their leader- 
ship will but point the way. The Presi- 
dent and the Congress, individually and 
collectively, have a great opportunity to 
move ahead with what must be done. 
There may not be many more opportu- 
nities left to us, and who among us is 
willing to bear the responsibility of hay- 
ing not taken advantage of the present 
opportunity to build a better and 
stronger America? 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate go into executive session to con- 
sider the reappointment of Rowland K. 
Hazard, of Rhode Island, to be US. 
attorney. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive business. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
Rowland K. Hazard, of Rhode Island, to 
be U.S. attorney for the District of the 
Canal Zone. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
legislative business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on April 10, 1968, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 2029) to 
amend the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 relating to the 
application of certain standards to motor 
vehicles produced in quantities of less 
than 500. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting sun- 
dry nominations, which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


A letter from the Deputy Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Defense, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the sixth annual report of the Office of 
Civil Defense covering civil defense functions 
assigned to the Secretary of Defense, for the 
fiscal year 1967 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Armed Services. 
REPORT OF BALANCES OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 

ACQUIRED WITHOUT PAYMENT OF DOLLARS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, the semi- 
annual consolidated report of balances of 
foreign currencies acquired without payment 
of dollars, as of December 31, 1967 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the opportunity for savings 
by direct procurement of test equipment, 
Federal Aviation Administration, Department 
of Transportation dated April 10, 1968 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on limited success of in- 
vestor-sponsor cooperative housing program, 
Federal Housing Administration, Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
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dated April 11, 1968 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the audits of Govern- 
ment Services, Inc., and its Employee Re- 
tirement and Benefit Trust Fund and Sup- 
plemental Pension Plan for the year ended 
December 31, 1967 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To PROHIBIT BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISES OF GAMBLING 

A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to prohibit business en- 
terprises of gambling (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 

WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Miss 
May Kuen Wu from a report relating to 
aliens whose deportation has been suspended, 
transmitted to the Senate July 1, 1967; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 25 


“Joint resolution relative to the California 
Air National Guard 


“Whereas, The United States Constitution 
has recognized the need for a state militia; 
and 


“Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States has seen fit to authorize Air and Army 
National Guard units within the several 
states; and 

“Whereas, The California National Guard 
has always responded to national emergen- 
cies, state civil disturbances and natural dis- 
asters; and 

“Whereas, The California National Guard 
has met these challenges in an outstanding 
and meritorious manner of performance and 
is making significant and vital contributions 
to the national defense posture of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas, It has come to the attention of 
the Members of the California Legislature 
that the Department of Defense has pro- 
grammed the inactivation of the 195th Mili- 
tary Airlift Squadron of the California Air 
National Guard located at Van Nuys, Cali- 
fornia; and 

“Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States in 1966, and again in 1967, by con- 
gressional mandate, overruled the Depart- 
ment of Defense and directed the retention 
of the 195th Military Airlift Squadron 
through the fiscal year 1968; and 

“Whereas, Unless positive action at con- 
gressional levels is continued, the State of 
California will suffer severe reduction of its 
ability to respond to emergencies and disas- 
ters of a state or local nature, as well as 
diminishing the Air Guard’s prime mission 
of providing fully trained ready reserve units 
to meet national contingencies; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respectfully 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to retain in active status the 195th 
Military Airlift Squadron of the California 
Air National Guard and, recognizing Califor- 
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nia’s continued and permanent need for effi- 
cient and responsive airlift capabilities and 
the security needs of the United States, to 
furnish more modern aircraft to the squad- 
ron; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the Secretary of Defense, 
and to each Senator and Representatives 
from California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

Resolutions of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
or THE UNITED STATES To SUPPORT LEGIS- 
LATION PRESENTLY BEFORE THE CONGRESS 
WHIcH WOULD PREVENT THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF OFF-SHORE OIL WELLS UNTIL THE COM- 
PLETION OF A STUDY RELATIVE TO THE PER- 
MANENT PROTECTION OF THE NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES IN THE AREA INVOLVED 
“Whereas, Tests are presently being con- 

ducted along the shores of the Common- 

wealth, exploring for minerals, including oil; 
and 

“Whereas, Millions of dollars are spent an- 
nually by tourists attracted to the Common- 
wealth by the prospect of vacationing along 
these shores; and 

“Whereas, Experience, in other compa- 
rable areas where such tests have been made 
especially the installation of oil rigs, has 
indicated that it diminishes the use of the 
area by tourists and residents of the Com- 
monwealth as well as threatens the fish and 
wildlife that abound in this area; and 

“Whereas, Senators Edward Kennedy and 

Edward Brooke have filed a bill in the Senate 

and Representatives Bates, Boland, Conte, 

Keith and O'Neill have filed a similar bill in 

the House of Representatives which would 

prevent the development of off-shore oil 
wells until a study of the feasibility of pro- 
viding permanent protection for the area 
could be properly made; therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives respectfully urges the 

Congress of the United States to adopt the 

recommendations of Senators Edward Ken- 

nedy and Edward Brooke and Representa- 
tive Hastings Keith to prevent the develop- 
ment of off-shore oil wells until a study of 
the feasibility of providing permanent pro- 
tection for the area can be made; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the presiding officer 
of each branch of Congress and to each mem- 
ber thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“House of Representatives, adopted, March 

27, 1968. 

“WILLIAM C. ” 
“Clerk. 
“Attest: 
“JoHN F. X. DAVOREN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“RESOLUTION 48 


“A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York memorializing 
Congress to declare the Garibaldi-Meucci 
Memorial Museum as a national historical 
landmark 


“Whereas, The Garibaldi-Meucci Memorial 
Museum located on Staten Island in the city 
of New York is a historical landmark; and 

“Whereas, Such monument contains his- 
torical significance that is nationwide; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That 
the Congress of the United States be and it 
hereby is memorialized to declare the Gari- 
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baldi-Meucci Memorial Museum located in 
Staten Island, New York, a national historical 
landmark; and be it further 

“Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That 
the Congress of the United States cause a 
plaque and/or marker to be installed at the 
location of such museum, and be it further 

“Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the Congress of the United States by for- 
warding one copy thereof to the Secretary of 
the Senate, one copy to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives and one copy to 
each member of the Congress from the state 
of New York. 

“By order of the Senate, 

“ALBERT J. ABRAMS, 
“Secretary. 

“In assembly April 3, 1968, concurred in 

without amendment by order of Assembly. 
“JoHN T. MCKENNAN, 
“Clerk.” 

A resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
Erie County, Buffalo, N.Y., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to make the 12th 
day of October in each year a legal holiday; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the board of su- 
pervisors of the county of San Bernardino, 
Calif., supporting the residents of the West 
San Bernardino area in their request for 
construction of a classified post office in their 
area; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself and 
Mr. MURPHY) : 

S. 3311. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the initial phase of the East Side 
division, Central Valley project, California, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3312. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct and to provide 
for operation and maintenance of the Periph- 
eral Canal unit of the Delta division of the 
Central Valley project, California, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 3313. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Kellogg unit, Delta division, 
Central Valley project, California, and for 
other purposes; 

By Mr. KUCHEL. 

S.3314. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Lava Beds National Monument in 
California as wilderness; 

S. 3315. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Pinnacles National Monument in 
California as wilderness; 

S. 3316. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Pinnacles National Monument in 
California as wilderness; 

S. 3317. A bill to designate the Ventana 
Wilderness, Los Padres National Forest, in 
the State of California; and 

S.3318. A bill to designate the Desolation 
Wilderness, Eldorado National Forest, in the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kuchl when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 3319. A bill to exempt the State of Iowa 
from certain provisions of the General Bridge 
Act of 1946; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MILLER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 3320. A bill to amend section 815 of the 
Internal Revenue Code with to cer- 
tain distributions of the stock of wholly 
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owned corporations; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3321. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
and Elena Ciatto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT (for himself and Mr. 
Town): 

S. 3322. A bill to establish an Office of 
Program Analysis and Evaluation and a 
Joint Committee of Congress on Program 
Analysis and Evaluation; to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Scorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 3323. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to improve the program relating to the 
health of children and mothers, to provide 
for the determination of drug costs under 
the medicare, medicaid, and child health pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Louisiana 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3324. A bill for the relief of Dr. Juan F. 
Hernandez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 3325. A bill for the relief of the Burtz- 
Durham Construction Co., Inc. and Conti- 
nental Casualty Co.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, if there 
is no objection, I would like to proceed 
for 15 minutes. I have a number of bills 
I wish to introduce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from California may pro- 
ceed. 


S. 3311, S. 3312, AND S. 3313—IN- 
TRODUCTION OF BILLS TO AU- 
THORIZE THREE RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS IN CALIFORNIA 


A LOOK AHEAD TO THE FUTURE OF WATER RE- 
SOURCES DEVELOPMENT IN CALIFORNIA 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, today I 
will introduce bills for myself, and the 
junior Senator from California (Mr. 
Mourpuy], to authorize three reclamation 
projects which are crucial to the future 
development of the State of California. 
Today’s population of 20 million is esti- 
mated to be growing at a rate which will 
bring us to a population of 50 million in 
California by the end of this century. 
It would be all too easy to allow that 
population to outrun the resources 
needed to sustain life. The most critical 
such resource is water, and planning to- 
day, in the 1960's, is essential to provide 
the necessities of life for our grandchil- 
dren three decades hence. 

The Federal reclamation program has 
had a proud history in California. Begin- 
ning 30 years ago with the Contra Costa 
Canal, repayable reclamation projects in 
the Central Valley have been the founda- 
tion for the most productive agricultural 
economy in the entire world. 

And this has not been done as a drain 
on the financial resources of the Ameri- 
can people. To the extent that reclama- 
tion projects bring the benefit of irriga- 
tion water to the farmer, the costs of the 
projects are repaid to the Federal Treas- 
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ury by the farmers who benefit from the 
program. Many of the projects also have 
power generation facilities which help to 
make America’s reclamation program 
self-liquidating. 

Unfortunately, planning for the Cen- 
tral Valley project has not progressed on 
the orderly basis one might have hoped. 
Feasibility reports have not been for- 
warded to the Congress on any of the 
three projects which I will introduce to- 
day. These are the East Side division, the 
Peripheral Canal unit and the Kellogg 
unit of the Central Valley project. 

As a matter of fact, on one, the Kellogg 
unit, a proposed feasibility report was 
completed by the regional director of the 
Bureau of Reclamation in Sacramento 
and forwarded to Washington 5 years 
ago, but it has never been processed by 
the Department and transmitted to Con- 
gress for congressional authorization. 

As I introduce these bills today, I call 
upon the Secretary of the Interior to 
allow the Bureau of Reclamation to sub- 
mit feasibility reports on these projects 
to the Secretary for his approval, and 
for speedy transmission to the Congress, 

Mr. President, I wish to make clear 
that I am not asking for money for con- 
struction for these projects today. All 
I am calling for today is completion of 
planning and congressional authoriza- 
tion, so that we may not be caught totally 
unprepared to move when the current 
fiscal crisis eases and permits considera- 
tion of appropriations to build these keys 
to California’s future. 

Mere authorization of a project does 
not take one penny out of the Federal 
Treasury and I think we can anticipate 
that no funding will be available for 
these projects as long as we remain in 
the current critical money crisis which 
embroils the Nation. 

Mr. President, on March 20, 1968, I 
appeared before the Irrigation Districts 
Association of California in San Fran- 
cisco and delivered some remarks on the 
future of water resource development in 
the United States. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of these remarks be 
included in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Look AHEAD 
(Partial text of remarks by U.S. Senator 

Tuomas H, KuUcHEL before the Irrigation 

District Association of California, San 

Francisco, March 20, 1968) 

Our country is now passing through, per- 
haps, the most dangerous and challenging 
time in all her history. A half million Ameri- 
cans, and soon maybe more, half way around 
the globe, are engaged in a fiery and tragic 
conflict against an evil tyranny, falsely 
describing itself as a “war of liberation.” We 
ardently pray for a just peace, and an end to 
the bloodshed, but realism compels us to 
concede that an end is not yet in sight. 

Here at home we are face to face with the 
very survival of our 200 million, multi-racial, 
free society. We need to learn, at long last, 
how to live together in some harmony, or, at 
least, in an atmosphere where racial bigotry 
does not destroy us. 

The world financial crisis which has been 
unfolding for the past few months, and 
which culminated in Washington last week- 
end, has produced shock waves in our na- 
tional economy. The repercussions will be 
felt by all Americans for a long time. 

Every good citizen recognizes the im- 
portance of a sound economy, and the need 
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to maintain the strength of the American 
dollar. Finally, measures are going to be 
begun to restore our economic well being. 
However distasteful they may be, and we all 
know that higher taxes and lower domestic 
spending will be unpleasant, these steps are 
essential to right the wrongs in our balance 
of payments, to prevent spiraling inflation, 
and to assure the strength of our medium 
of exchange. 

These actions will have an adverse effect on 
the immediate future of the federal reclama- 
tion program, We will be forced to shift these 
and other programs into second gear for the 
time being. I am one of those who believes 
that repayable reclamation projects are a 
sound investment in the development of 
America. But fiscal folly has thrust our na- 
tion perilously close to the abyss of mone- 
tary disaster. There is no easy way to draw 
back from that danger. 

When the day comes, and we pray it will 
not be long delayed, that peace returns to 
Vietnam, our people will be able to devote 
great resources, until that moment commit- 
ted to war, to the paths of peace and peace- 
ful pursuits. Planning for that next chapter 
in our national life needs to go forward now. 
It takes years to plan and build a water proj- 
ect before a single drop of water comes out 
of the pipe. Our predecessors in California 
had the vision to plan for today, long before 
anyone dreamed our population could ever 
reach 20 million, and long before Congress 
joined in to help. 

We now face a day when 50 million Ameri- 
cans will call California home. If they are to 
have water to drink, water to grow their 
crops and water to run their factories—if 
they are to have water for swimming and 
boating and fishing—we, here and now, must 
match the vision of our predecessors. We 
need now to plan for that future. 

Let me illustrate. On December 23, 1965, 
the regional director of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation forwarded to the Commissioner of 
Reclamation in Washington a proposed fea- 
sibility report on the East-Side Division of 
the Central Valley Project. That report, com- 
plete with more than 200 pages of justifica- 
tion for the project has never been forwarded 
to the Congress. 

In April, 1966, the regional director sent to 
Washington a proposed feasibility report on 
the Peripheral Canal unit of the Central 
Valley Project. That report, which has also 
been stalled has not yet been approved by 
the Interior Department. 

But there are worse examples. On Decem- 
ber 16, 1963, nearly five years ago, the re- 
gional director sent to Washington a proposed 
feasibility report on the Kellogg unit of the 
Central Valley. Five years of foot dragging 
and paper shuffling have kept that report 
from being transmitted to Congress, 

These three projects are critical to the fu- 
ture of California. The Delta Peripheral 
Canal is absolutely essential if water quality 
standards are to be met in the state water 
project, and if the fish and wildlife resources 
of the delta are to be preserved. The Kellogg 
unit is an in part of plans for the fu- 
ture development of Contra Costa County. 
The Contra Costa canal, the first unit of the 
Central Valley Project, is 30 years old. In 
place of its agricultural economy, the county 
now has an urban economy with great indus- 
trial developments which cannot survive 
without water. 

Perhaps the most important of these proj- 
ects is the great East-Side Canal, This canal 
will take one and one-half million acre-feet 
of water down the east side of the San Joa- 
quin Valley. It would not be an overestate- 
ment to say that this project is the future 
of the southern San Joaquin Valley. 

The East-Side division is actually already 
underway with the beginning of the Auburn- 
Folsom South facilities. The Folsom South 
Canal and East-Side Canal will be multi- 
purpose projects in the best sense of that 
term, They will provide service for municipal 
and industrial needs, agricultural needs and 
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improvement of water quality in several 
counties. Several major cities, Sacramento, 
Stockton, Fresno and Bakersfield, as well as 
scores of smaller but important towns have 
a vital stake in seeing the East-Side Project 
through to completion. 

One of the unique aspects of the Folsom 
South Canal service lies in the delivery of 
water to Sacramento Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict for its planned nuclear power generation 
plant. 

I do not have to tell you people of the 
Irrigation Districts Association that San Joa- 
quin Valley water needs are enormous. This 
is one of the most abundantly fruitful agri- 
cultural areas in the world. You know well 
that ground water levels are continuing to 
drop in many areas of the valley. The threat 
of salt water intrusion, contamination and 
exhorbitant pumping costs endangers the in- 
vestment of millions of dollars in our existing 
agricultural economy in these areas. 

Looking into the future, I am told that 
feasible plans are being developed to meet 
the water quality problems as they may arise 
as a result of the continuing and expanding 
use of water. I am confident that we in Cali- 
fornia can develop timely plans and facilities 
in cooperation with federal agencies inter- 
ested in this problem as it may develop. 

Persistent efforts by Californians to gain 
departmental approval of these projects on 
an orderly time table have been repeatedly 
frustrated by the Administration. For that 
reason when I return to Washington next 
week I will introduce three bills, one to au- 
thorize the East-Side division, one to author- 
ize the Peripheral Canal and one to author- 
ize the Kellogg unit. Immediately thereafter, 
the Interior Committee will transmit an offi- 
cial request to the Administration for re- 
ports on the bills. 

Mere authorization does not add a penny 
to the Federal budget. What a call for au- 
thorization will do is force the Administra- 
tion to state its priorities candidly and to 
tell the people of California why studies on 
these projects have been delayed for up to 
five years while our water crisis grows. 

Let me make myself perfectly clear. I have 
nothing but great praise and respect for the 
Bureau of Reclamation. If the Bureau were 
unshackled, I believe these feasibility reports 
would be on our Committee desk within two 
weeks so that Congressional action on the 
bills could proceed. 

There are, of course, some perplexing issues 
to be resolved in consideration of this leg- 
islation. It is obvious that diversion of the 
flow of the Sacramento River around the 
delta will have some effect on water quality 
in the delta and west of the delta in Contra 
Costa County. Even within the Department 
of the Interior there is a dispute over the 
proper water quality standards to be main- 
tained in the delta. 

These problems must be resolved on their 
merits. The California Congressional delega- 
tion has shown strength in unified action 
on water resource legislation. The resolution 
of the complex technical issues of water 
quality must be reached, and it must be 
reached by reference to the facts, not by pit- 
ting the voting strength of various sections 
of our state against each other. 

These three projects will not write the 
final chapter in California water resource 
development. I believe that with a firm com- 
mitment to the full and wise development 
of the water resources available to us in 
California, the East-Side project beneficiar- 
les, the State Water Project users in South- 
ern California and men of the farms and 
factories in Contra Costa County and the 
delta who need and deserve high quality 
water can all come into agreement on this 
legislation. 

EAST SIDE DIVISION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
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initial phase of the East Side division of 
the Central Valley project in California. 

The East Side division service area in- 
cludes most of the eastern portion of the 
San Joaquin Valley. It is bounded on 
the east by the Sierra Nevada foothills, 
on the west by the trough of the San 
Joaquin Valley, and ranges in width 
from 25 to 50 miles. 

The area extends from the Mokelumne 
River in the north some 300 miles to the 
foothills of the Tehachapi Mountains, 
south of Bakersfield. The area of ap- 
proximately 5,300,000 acres encompasses 
parts of San Joaquin, Calaveras, Stanis- 
laus, Merced, Madera, Fresno, Kings, Tu- 
lare, and Kern Counties. 

As of 1960, approximately 1,130,000 
people lived within the East Side area. 
Ninety percent of the people live in nine 
principal cities and suburban areas sur- 
rounding them. These cities are Fresno, 
Bakersfield, Modesto, Merced, Visalia, 
Hanford, Turlock, Tulare, and Porter- 
ville. The Greater Fresno area leads with 
a population of over 300,000. The East 
Side division will bring municipal and 
industrial water to many of the valley 
cities and towns. The lands of the east 
side of the San Joaquin Valley are rela- 
tively flat, and slope gently to the west. 
The eastern edge of the area extends 
into the rolling Sierra Nevada foothills. 
Elevations range from near sea level on 
the valley floor in San Joaquin County 
in the northern part of the area, to about 
1,500 feet in the foothills north of Bak- 
ersfield. 

The eastern San Joaquin Valley has a 
long, warm, dry summer season extend- 
ing from May through October, and a 
cool, rainy winter season from November 
through April. The moderate winter cli- 
mate of the area is ideally suited to the 
production of tender deciduous fruits, 
and crops requiring a mild climate and 
a long growing season, including citrus. 

Rainfall occurs but rarely during the 
hot summer growing season, and this 
lack of a dependable growing season 
rainfall makes irrigation necessary for 
the successful production of all crops. 

The need for additional water is con- 
tinually increasing as new lands are 
brought into production and the pres- 
ently irrigated acreages are more in- 
tensively farmed. 

The substantial and increasing water 
needs of the east side area can be met 
only through importation of additional 
supplies from surplus water sources out- 
side the area. An estimated 1,000,000 
acre-feet or more annually, now being 
obtained by overdrafting the ground 
water, are needed to balance the present 
requirement with the available supplies 
in the east side division area. 

In the initial phase, a normal year 
supply of 1,500,000 acre-feet of water 
would be imported into the east side of 
the San Joaquin Valley. This water sup- 
ply would serve both the estimated ini- 
tial supplemental requirements, and near 
future increases in agriculture and mu- 
nicipal and industrial requirements of 
the area. 

This 1,500,000 acre-feet of water made 
available through the existing facilities 
of the Central Valley project will be sup- 
plemented by unappropriated flows avail- 
able from the American, Stanislaus and 
the Sacramento Rivers. 
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The principal works which will be 
constructed as part of this project are: 
Knights Ferry Dam and Reservoir on 
Stanislaus River; Montgomery Dam and 
Reservoir on Dry Creek; Figarden Dam 
and Reservoir on San Joaquin River; 
Little Dry Creek Dam and Reservoir on 
Little Dry Creek; Hungry Hollow Dam 
and Reservoir on Deer Creek; Hood-Clay 
pump connection to transport water from 
the diversion point on the Sacramento 
River to the Folsom south canal; the 
Folsom south canal enlargement as au- 
thorized by section 1 of the act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1965 (79 Stat. 615); and the 
East Side canal extending from the Fol- 
som South canal near Stockton to Kern 
River. 

In addition, the New Melones Dam, 
reservoir, and powerplant which were 
authorized for construction by the Army 
Corps of Engineers in 1962 will be in- 
tegrated into the Central Valley project 
as a part of the East Side division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3311) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain the initia] phase of the 
East Side division, Central Valley project, 
California, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Kucuet (for himself and 
Mr. Murpuy), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


DELTA PERIPHERAL CANAL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I now in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct and to provide for 
operation and maintenance of the 
Peripheral Canal unit of the Central 
Valley project. 

One of the world’s richest agricultural 
areas lies in the delta formed by the 
confluence of the Sacramento and the 
San Joaquin Rivers. 

The need to transfer good quality 
Sacramento River water through the 
delta arose during the initial planning 
of the Central Valley project. As San 
Joaquin River water is stored by the 
Friant Dam and diverted to the Friant- 
Kern and Madera Canals, the down- 
stream reaches of the river needed re- 
placement water. This replacement water 
comes from the Sacramento River 
through releases from Shasta Reservoir. 
The water must traverse the delta to the 
Tracy pumping plant, where it is lifted 
about 200 feet to the Delta-Mendota 
Canal for delivery to the Federal San 
Luis service area and the Mendota Pool. 
To facilitate the transfer of Sacramento 
River water through the delta to the 
Tracy pumps, a delta cross channel 
plan was devised. This channel, which 
was constructed during 1950-51, was an 
inexpensive, temporary solution to the 
problem of getting Sacramento River 
water into the interior channels of the 
delta to provide a better quality of water 
to the intakes of the Tracy pumps. 

The delta, as a terminal for all water 
in the Central Valley basin, has provided 
a natural habitat for many species of 
fish, as well as a transition zone for 
anadromous fish and a spawning area for 
striped bass. The many interlaced chan- 
nels of the delta provide over 700 miles 
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of waterways that draw millions of 
boaters, anglers, and recreationists each 
year. In addition, the many islands and 
tracts formed by the meandering water- 
ways provide excellent farmland that 
produces an abundance of crops. These 
farmlands draw all their irrigation water 
from the delta channels. 

In the future, with an ever-increasing 
demand for more and higher quality ex- 
port water, a way must be found that 
would transfer the high quality Sacra- 
mento River water through the delta, 
and still maintain a suitable delta en- 
vironment for fishery, recreation, agri- 
culture, wildlife, navigation, and flood 
control purposes. 

The Peripheral Canal will consist of 
a 43-mile-long canal, hydraulically 
isolated from existing channels, to con- 
vey Sacramento River water around the 
eastern edge of the delta to the Federal 
and State pumping plants at Tracy. 

The Peripheral Canal will be a joint- 
use facility, with the State of California 
sharing in the costs and benefits. 

Along the lines, I might add parenthet- 
ically, of the San Luis legislation which 
Congress passed several years ago. Like 
the San Luis project, the Peripheral 
Canal will carry Federal reclamation 
water, and water developed by the State 
of California under its own State water 
project. The State and Federal waters 
will be mingled in the 43-mile canal cnd 
the officers of the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments are planning for a sharing of 
both the costs and the benefits of the 
project. 

The problems of joint use in the San 
Luis project were thoroughly debated 
and considered in hearings before the 
Senate Interior Committee, and in that 
committee’s executive sessions. Out of 
those deliberations emerged a statute set- 
ting forth the ground rules for the con- 
struction, operation and maintenance of 
the joint Federal-State project. I would 
expect the same process of hearings and 
committee deliberations to result in a 
piece of legislation for the construction, 
operation and maintenance of the joint 
Federal-State Peripheral Canal which 
will be satisfactory both to the State of 
California, and to the Government of 
the United States and to the water users 
served by each. 

The Peripheral Canal will benefit the 
irrigation, municipal, and industrial 
water users in the export service areas 
of the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
State of California, by supplying a better 
quality of water than would be obtained 
by pumping directly from the delta. 

By moving the point of diversion from 
the southwestern part of the delta to the 
northern part, an extremely large num- 
ber of fish and their progeny could be 
saved from damaging effects that the 
pumps and the pump draft have on the 
delta fishery. In addition, planned re- 
leases of 1,460,000 acre-feet per year 
from the Peripheral Canal to various 
dead end sloughs and channels would 
maintain a positive downstream flow. 
This downstream flow is needed to con- 
trol the quality of water in the delta and 
downstream from the delta along Contra 
Costa County. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 
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The bill (S. 3312) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct 
and to provide for operation and main- 
tenance of the Peripheral Canal unit of 
the delta division of the Central Valley 
project, California, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Kuchl (for 
himself and Mr. MurPHY), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


KELLOGG UNIT—-CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
initial phase of the Kellogg Unit of the 
Central Valley project in Contra Costa 
County in California. 

This project is of great historical sig- 
nificance because it was in this county 
that the first unit of the Central Valley 
project was located. In the 30 years that 
have elapsed since the construction of 
the Contra Costa Canal, the face of this 
San Francisco Bay area county has com- 
pletely changed. 

One of the early industrial develop- 
ments in the county began in 1852, when 
coal was discovered south of the city now 
known as Pittsburg. The coal-mining in- 
dustry flourished between 1860 and 1885, 
but was abandoned by 1890. 

Farming took over as the principal oc- 
cupation until other industries began 
moving into the area, along the shores of 
Suisun Bay, in 1903. Initially, dryfarm- 
ing methods were used for orchards, 
vineyards, and other crops. The water 
supply for municipal and industrial uses 
and limited irrigation use was primarily 
obtained by pumping from the estaurine 
waters of the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin Rivers. The quality of these waters 
was unpredictable, and salt water intru- 
sion from the ocean frequently reached 
the pump intakes in midsummer. 

After 1910, industrial growth was more 
rapid than agricultural growth, and by 
1930 the demand for water had exceeded 
available supplies. The pumping of 
ground water lowered water table levels 
dangerously low. In the vicinity of Pitts- 
burg this resulted in salt-water intru- 
sion from the bay. 

The Contra Costa Canal, with a ca- 
pacity of 350 cubic feet per second, was 
the first feature of the Central Valley 
project to go into operation. The Contra 
Costa County Water District received 
water through a partially completed sys- 
tem in the summer of 1940. During the 
ensuing years of World War II, irrigated 
agriculture increased slightly, while 
municipal and industrial uses expanded 
tremendously. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, in accord- 
ance with a cooperative contract with the 
Contra Costa County Water District, 
initiated a reconnaissance appraisal of 
the Kellogg unit in December 1960, and 
a feasibility study was completed by the 
regional office of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in 1963. 

The developing industrial and munici- 
pal economy of Contra Costa County 
and increasing demands on the available 
Central Valley project water lend ur- 
gency to the Kellogg unit. The quality of 
water pumped from the delta into the 
Contra Costa Canal is precariously low 
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and, in addition, industrial users of the 
water are obliged to pay for expensive 
treatment processes before the water can 
be used. The present canal system was 
designed primarily for agricultural use 
some 30 years ago. The system now needs 
additional works to provide adequately 
for the economy which has developed 
during those years. 

In operation, water will be pumped 
into the Kellogg unit at the Tracy 
pumping plant where it will pass through 
the Tuway Canal into the Kellogg Reser- 
voir for storage. Water will be released 
as needed through the Contra Loma 
Canal and the Laurel Canal to serve new 
service areas and for eventual release 
into the Contra Costa Canal. The prin- 
cipal physical works of the project will 
be the Kellogg, Herdlyn and Contra 
Loma Dams, the Kellogg and Tracy II 
pumping plants, and the Tuway, Contra 
Loma and Laurel Canals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3313) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain the Kellogg unit, 
Delta division, Central Valley project, 
California, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Kucue.i (for himself 
and Mr. Murpuy), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


S. 3314 THROUGH 3318—INTRODUC- 
TION OF BILLS RELATING TO 
WILDERNESS PRESERVATION IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1967, I introduced a bill (S. 889) 
to designate the San Rafael Wilderness 
in the Los Padres National Forest in 
California. I was joined by nine of my 
colleagues in sponsoring that bill, the 
first to add land to America’s wilder- 
ness system under the Wilderness Act 
of 1964. 

The San Rafael Wilderness is now a 
reality. My bill was signed by the Presi- 
dent on March 20, 1968, and is now the 
law of the land. 

My bill (S. 2531) to establish the San 
Gabriel Wilderness in the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest, within a 50-mile radius of 
6 million residents of the Los Angeles 
area, passed the Senate on March 6, 1968, 
and undoubtedly will be enacted soon. 

Today I have the privilege to introduce 
bills to designate five new additions to 
America’s wilderness system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 15 
minutes of the Senator from California 
have expired. Does the Senator wish to 
ask for additional time? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes, Mr. President, if 
there is no objection, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, three of 
the new areas, in the Lava Bed Na- 
tional Monument, the Lassen Volcanic 
National Park and the Pinnacles Na- 
tional Monument, are under the juris- 
diction of the National Park Service. 
The remaining two, the Ventana Wilder- 
ness in the Los Padres National Forest 
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and the Desolation Wilderness in the 
Eldorado National Forest, are under the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Forest Service. 

The tyranny of uncontrolled growth in 
California has wrought incalculable harm 
to my States’ natural resources. Surging 
population, which has now reached 20 
million and may exceed 50 million by 
the end of this century, portends ill for 
the quality of life our grandchildren 
will know in decades to come. 

I firmly believe in the wise and 
thorough development of our natural re- 
sources and have labored to aid the in- 
dustrial and economic growth of our 
State. But I also believe that we, as con- 
cerned Californians and as Americans, 
have an obligation to bequeath to our 
offspring some wild areas just as they 
came to us from the original face of 
nature. 

The five bills which I introduce today 
represent the formal boundary recom- 
mendations of the National Park Service 
and the U.S. Forest Service. Having 
examined the proposed boundaries. I 
can anticipate that there will be dis- 
agreements between interested citizens 
of good will, not so much over whether 
these wilderness areas should be created, 
but over the appropriate boundaries. In 
each of the three areas recommended by 
the National Park Service, responsible 
conservation groups will faver substan- 
tial expansions of the administration 
proposal. 

Evidence will be brought forth during 
Interior Committee hearings regarding 
the relative values of competing uses, the 
proper standards for including land in 
a wilderness designation, and the appro- 
priate management practices to be fol- 
lowed after designation. It is immedi- 
ately apparent that the Park Service and 
the Forest Service drew their proposals 
with different wilderness criteria in mind 
and with plans to employ dissimilar 
management practices. 

I fully expect that in one or more 
of the areas outlined in today’s bills, 
the record established during the Senate 
and House Interior Committee hearings 
will compel boundary changes before the 
bills are sent to the White House for 
the President’s signature. 

In each of the three Park Service pro- 
posals, a section 2(b) has been added. 
With apparently minor changes, this 
language duplicates section 4(c) and 
section 4(d) (6) of the Wilderness Act, 
of 1964, Public Law 88-577. Among those 
changes, section 2(b) drops “motor 
boats” from the list of prohibited intru- 
sions into the wilderness. 

No such language is included in the 
Forest Service proposals, nor is any rea- 
son for a restatement of a portion of the 
Wilderness Act given. For that reason, I 
have eliminated section 2(b) of the ad- 
ministration proposals from the bills be- 
fore introducing them. 

PARK SERVICE PROPOSALS 
LAVA WILDERNESS AREA 

Mr. President, I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to desig- 
nate certain lands in the Lava Beds 
National Monument in California as 
wilderness. The area recommended by 
the National Park Service for inclusion 
in the wilderness system is 9,197 acres, 
out of the total area of 46,230 acres in 
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the Lava Beds National Monument in 
Siskiyou and Modoc Counties. The rec- 
ommended wilderness lies entirely within 
Siskiyou County. 

The Lava Beds National Monument is 
an area of comparatively recent lava 
flows and other volcanic features. It was 
also the principal scene of the Modoc 
Indian War of 1872-73, the last impor- 
tant Indian war in California and prob- 
ably the most costly Indian campaign 
ever waged by the U.S. Army. 

Tule Lake National Wildlife Refuge, 
immediately north of the Lava Beds Na- 
tional Monument, is a resting place for 
millions of migratory birds during their 
seasonal flights between Canada and 
Mexico. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of the Secretary of 
the Interior, dated March 29, 1968, trans- 
mitting this proposal to the President be 
included in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 29, 1968. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: It is with pleasure 
that I recommend the establishment of a 
9,197-acre wilderness in the Lava Beds Na- 
tional Monument, California, as a part of the 
National Wilderness Preservation System. 

The Lava Beds National Monument was 
established by Presidential Proclamation of 
November 21, 1925 (44 Stat. 2591), and the 
boundaries of the national monument were 
subsequently enlarged by Presidential 
Proclamation of April 27, 1951 (65 Stat. c9). 
As now constituted, the national monument 
comprises 46,238 acres, and contains com- 
paratively recent lava flows, with lava tubes 
or caves and related volcanic features. The 
most conspicuous features of the monument 
are the smooth cinder cones which rise like 
miniature volcanoes from 100 to 500 feet over 
the lava beds. The area also contains the 
main battlefields of the Modoc War of 1872- 
73, which was one of the last clashes between 
Indians and settlers in the Far West. The 
rock forts marking the scenes of conflict are 
preserved and protected. 

In accordance with the requirements of 
the Wilderness Act of September 3, 1964 (78 
Stat. 890), a public hearing notice on the 
wilderness proposal was issued by the De- 
partment and all interested local, State, and 
Federal agencies were notified of the hearing. 
The public hearing was held in Tulelake, 
California, on February 17, 1967. An analyses 
of the public hearing record and the written 
expressions received, together with the letters 
received from other Federal agencies, are 
contained in the enclosed report of the Na- 
tional Park Service on the wilderness pro- 
posal, A complete record has been compiled 
for the Lava Beds National wilderness pro- 
posal, and the record is, of course, available 
for public inspection. 

Our careful review discloses that the pro- 
posed area is suitable for designation as 
wilderness, and I recommend the submission 
to the Congress of the enclosed draft legisla- 
tion to incorporate the area into the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System. 

Respectfully yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3314) to designate certain 
lands in the Lava Beds National Monu- 
ment in California as wilderness, intro- 
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duced by Mr. KUCHEL, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


LASSEN VOLCANIC WILDERNESS AREA 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
designate certain lands in the Lassen 
Volcanic National Park as wilderness. By 
this proposal the National Park Service 
seeks congressional action to designate 
73,333 acres of the 106,933 acre Lassen 
Volcanic National Park as wilderness. 

The Lassen Volcanic National Park in 
Plumas, Shasta, Tehama, and Lassen 
Counties is at the southern end of the 
great Cascades Mountain range of the 
Pacific Northwest. Some Californians 
can remember Lassen Peak’s last major 
volcanic eruption in 1917. Anyone who 
visits the park today can see the vol- 
canic steam vents, mud pots, boiling 
lakes, and hot springs which signal the 
continuing volcanic turmoil beneath the 
surface. 

The park ranges in elevation from 
5,200 feet to 10,457 feet at the summit of 
Lassen Peak, and displays great contrast 
between the areas denuded by volcanic 
debris during the last century, and the 
heavily forested mountains which have 
been untouched by lava and cinder. One 
of the areas of great historic significance 
in the park is the emigrant trail by which 
early settlers traveled by covered wagon 
from the East into Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. 

The administration proposed a sec- 
tion 3 which provides “Notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 1 of the act of 
August 9, 1916 (39 Stat. 442), the area 
designated by this act as wilderness shall 
not be entered upon or utilized for flow- 
age or other purposes in connection with 
the development of a Government recla- 
mation project.” While there may be 
some justification for such a provision, 
the Park Service recommendations, 
transmitted to the Congress, merely con- 
tain the assertion that section 3 is nec- 
essary without any explanation of the 
reasons behind the provision. I would 
prefer to wait until the Senate Interior 
Committee has held hearings on this 
bill to judge the wisdom of such a provi- 
sion. Accordingly I have eliminated the 
proposed section 3 from the bill which 
I have introduced. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of the Secretary of 
the Interior, dated March 29, 1968, trans- 
mitting this proposal to the President be 
included in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 29, 1968. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: It is with pleasure 
that I recommend the establishment of a 
73,333-acre wilderness in the Lassen Volcanic 
National Park, California, as a part of the 
National Wilderness Preservation System. 

The Lassen Volcanic National Park was es- 
tablished by the Act of August 9, 1916 (39 
Stat. 442), as a public park or pleasuring 
ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people of the United States. The Act pro- 
vided for the park to be administered to pre- 
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serve, as far as practicable, its timber, min- 
eral deposits, and natural curiosities or won- 
ders from injury or spoilation. Subsequent 
Acts of revised and enlarged the 
boundaries of the park. As the name implies, 
the park is primarily significant as an area 
of past and more recent volcanic activity. 
Lassen Peak remains the most recently ac- 
tive volcano in the contiguous United States. 
Forms of volcanism, such as steam vents, 
mud pots, boiling lakes and hot springs, are 
prevalent and active—especially in the west- 
ern sections of the park. 

In accordance with the requirements of 
the Wilderness Act of September 3, 1964 (78 
Stat. 890), a public hearing notice on the 
wilderness proposal was issued by the De- 
partment and all interested local, State, and 
Federal agencies were notified of the hear- 
ing. The public hearing was held in Red 
Bluff, California, on September 27, 1966. An 
analyses of the public hearing record and 
the written expressions received, together 
with the letters received from other Federal 
agencies, are contained in the enclosed re- 
port of the National Park Service on the 
wilderness proposal. A complete record has 
been compiled for the Lassen Volcanic Na- 
tional Park wilderness proposal, and the rec- 
ord is, of course, available for public inspec- 
tion. 

The 1916 Act establishing the park pro- 
vided in part hat.. . the United States 
Reclamation Service may enter upon and 
utilize for flowage or other purposes any area 
within said park which may be necessary 
for the development and maintenance of a 
Government reclamation project .. .” Under 
the administrative criteria developed for the 
management of proposed national park wil- 
derness areas, water development projects 
are to be considered to be an acceptable use 
of such areas, To remove the threat of such 
development in the proposed wilderness, the 
enclosed draft legislation provides that the 
designated wilderness area will not be sub- 
ject to the reclamation project authoriza- 
tion in the 1916 Act. The enactment of the 
enclosed legislation with such provision en- 
sures that the Lassen Volcanic National Park 
wilderness area will be preserved with the 
imprint of man’s work substantially un- 
noticeable. 

Our careful review discloses that the pro- 
posed area is suitable for designation as wil- 
derness, and I recommend the submission 
to the Congress of the enclosed legislation to 
in te the area into the National Wil- 
derness Preservation System. 

Respectfully yours, 
STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3315) to designate certain 
lands in the Lassen Volcanic National 
Park in California as wilderness, intro- 
duced by Mr. KucHEL, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

PINNACLES WILDERNESS AREA 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr, President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 

designate certain lands in the Pinnacles 
National Monument in California as 
wilderness. The National Park Service 
recommends the designation of 3,658 
acres, of the 14,497-acre es Na- 
tional Monument, as an addition to the 
wilderness system. The Pinnacles Na- 
tional Monument lies some 40 miles 
southeast of Monterey, Calif., in the 
counties of San Benito and Monterey. 

The national monument contains tall 
pinnacle rock spires, carved from vol- 
canic material by wind and water, and 
has two unique talus caves which are ac- 
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tually extremely narrow canyons covered 
by large boulders wedged between the 
canyon walls. 

The area is the eroded remains of an 
ancient volcano which rose to a height of 
8,000 feet. The area surrounding the pin- 
nacles and talus caves is now covered by 
mountainous chaparral common to the 
semiarid California coastal region. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of the Secretary of 
the Interior, dated March 29, 1968, trans- 
mitting this proposal to the President be 
included in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., Mar. 29, 1968. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It is with pleasure 
that I recommend the establishment of a 
5,330-acre wilderness within the Pinnacles 
National Monument, California, as a part of 
the National Wilderness Preservation System. 

The Pinnacles National Monument, estab- 
lished by Presidential Proclamation of Jan- 
uary 16, 1908 (35 Stat. 2177), is located in 
San Benito and Monterey Counties in the 
central coastal area of California. Subsequent 
Presidential proclamations enlarged its 
boundaries, and the monument now com- 
prises 14,497 acres. The national monument 
is noted for its pinnacle rock spires and talus 
caves, which are actually extremely narrow 
canyons covered by large boulders wedged 
between canyon walls giving complete cover 
to short portions of the canyons. Geologically, 
the area is the eroded remains of an ancient 
volcano which once had an estimated eleva- 
tion of 8,000 feet. 

In accordance with the requirements of the 
Wilderness Act of September 3, 1964 (78 Stat. 
890), a public hearing notice on the wilder- 
ness proposal was issued by the Depart- 
ment and all interested local, State, and 
Federal agencies were notified of the hearing. 
The public hearing was held in Salinas, Cali- 
fornia, on February 10, 1967. An analyses of 
the public hearing record and the written 
expressions received, together with the letters 
received from other Federal agencies, are 
contained in the enclosed report of the Na- 
tional Park Service on the wilderness pro- 
posal. A complete record has been compiled 
for the Pinnacles National Monument wild- 
erness proposal and the record is, of course, 
available for public inspection. 

Our careful review discloses that the pro- 
posed area is suitable for designation as 
wilderness, and I recommend the submission 
to the Congress of the enclosed draft legisla- 
tion to incorporate the area into the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. 

Respectfully yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3316) to designate certain 
lands in the Pinnacles National Monu- 
ment in California as wilderness, intro- 
duced by Mr. KUCHEL, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

FOREST SERVICE PROPOSALS 
VENTANA WILDERNESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
designate the Ventana Wilderness, Los 
Padres National Forest, in the State of 
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California. The U.S. Forest Service 
recommends the creation of the 94,728- 
acre Ventana Wilderness in the Santa 
Lucia Mountains in the Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest. This wilderness would in- 
clude most of the existing 54,857-acre 
Ventana Primitive Area. 

The Ventana Wilderness will be en- 
tirely within Monterey County, and is 
approximately 120 miles south of San 
Francisco, and 36 miles south of Mon- 
terey. 

The area on the east side of the crest 
of Coast Range is ideal for hikers and 
horsemen. Its peaks range to 4,800 feet, 
and within the boundaries will be found 
a vast array of wild animals and trees, 
including a grove of coast redwood— 
sequoia sempervirens—on the banks of 
the Big Sur River. The Ventana Wilder- 
ness will be the only wilderness area to 
include specimens of the sequoia semper- 
virens or the bristlecone fir. 

The Ventana Wilderness will provide 
opportunities for hiking, horseback rid- 
ing, fishing, camping, and hunting for 
some of the 8 million people who live 
within a radius of 100 miles. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, dated January 25, 1968, 
transmitting this proposal to the Presi- 
dent be included in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1968. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR Mn. PRESIDENT: I am pleased to give 
you the attached report which recommends 
designation of the Ventana Wilderness, Los 
Padres National Forest, in California for 
addition to the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System. The proposed Wilderness encom- 
passes 94,728 acres and includes most of the 
Ventana Primitive Area and some contiguous 
lands which are predominantly valuable for 
their wilderness resource. 

Notice of our intent to recommend estab- 
lishment of the Ventana Wilderness was is- 
sued May 6, 1967, and a public hearing was 
held in Salinas, California, on June 7, 1967. 
The hearing record was held open through 
July 7, 1967, for receipt of additional writ- 
ten submissions. The public response is sum- 
marized in the attached report. 

California’s Governor Ronald Reagan, the 
Board of Supervisors for Monterey County, 
and all interested Federal departments and 
agencies were notified of the proposal. The 
comments they submitted are included in 
the appendix of the attached report. 

In its report on the Wilderness Act, the 
Congressional Conference Committee stated 
that it expected the Department of the In- 
terior to explore existing National Forest 
Primitive Areas to give Congress the benefit 
of professional technical advice as to the 
presence or absence of minerals in each area. 
In accordance with these wishes, the U.S. 
Geological Survey and the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines have examined the proposed Wilder- 
ness to determine its mineral values. They 
determined there has been no production of 
minerals from the Primitive Area, and they 
found no evidence of commercial mineral 
deposits within the boundaries of the pro- 
posed Wilderness. A copy of their report is 
attached. 

The proposed Ventana Wilderness lies near 
the central California coast 25 miles south 
of Salinas. It is reasonably accessible to the 
major population centers in California. Cali- 
fornia presently has 13 units of the National 
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Wilderness Preservation System which con- 
tain a total of 1,256,884 acres. In addition 
to the Ventana Primitive Area, seven other 
National Forest Primitive Areas containing 
507,630 acres are currently being considered 
for possible inclusion in the Wilderness Sys- 
tem. Your recommendation for the 142,918- 
acre San Rafael Wilderness is presently being 
considered by Congress. On March 29, 1967, I 
recommended that most of the Devil Canyon- 
Bear Canyon Primitive Area be designated 
as the San Gabriel Wilderness, and in a sep- 
arate report I am today recommending that 
most of the Desolation Valley Primitive Area 
is suitable for inclusion in the System. Stu- 
dies under the Wilderness Act on the four 
remaining National Forest Primitive Areas 
in California have not been completed. 

The Ventana area is eminently suitable for 
designation as Wilderness, and I recommend 
submission of legislation to incorporate it 
into the National Wilderness Preservation 
System. A draft of legislation which would 
implement this proposal is attaebed. 

Respectfully yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3317) to designate the 
Ventana Wilderness, Los Padres National 
Forest, in the State of California, intro- 
duced by Mr. KUCHEL, was received, read 


twice by its title, and referred to the 


Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
DESOLATION WILDERNESS 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
designate the Desolation Wilderness, 
Eldorado National Forest, in California. 
The U.S. Forest Service recommends that 
a 63,469-acre area within the Eldorado 
National Forest, west of Lake Tahoe in 
Eldorado County, be designated as the 
Desolation Wilderness. This wilderness 
area would include most of the existing 
41,383-acre Desolation Valley primitive 
area. 

The Desolation Wilderness will lie im- 
mediately west of Lake Tahoe, spanning 
the crest of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. While within 90 miles of Sacra- 
mento, it retains its original rugged char- 
acter, and is the summer home of deer, 
bear, and various other wild creatures. 
Being on the backbone of the Sierras, 
two-thirds of the proposed wilderness 
is bare of vegetation. Severe winter 
storms have prevented vegetation from 
taking hold on the rocky slopes. Fishing 
is popular in the many lakes, including 
Lake of the Woods, Lake Aloha, Lake 
Schmidell, and Rockbound Lake, and 
many Californians return to the area 
year after year to hike over the rugged 
mountains, ridges, and alpine meadows. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, dated January 25, 1968, 
transmitting this proposal to the Presi- 
dent, be included in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1968. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I am pleased to give 
you a report recommending the designation 
of the Desolation Wilderness, Eldorado Na- 
tional Forest, in California as a unit of the 
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National Wilderness Preservation System. 
The proposed Wilderness includes most of 
the Desolation Valley Primitive Area and 
22,725 acres of contiguous National Forest 
land. The total acreage within the proposed 
Wilderness is 63,469 acres. 

Notice of intent to recommend designation 
of the Desolation Wilderness was issued on 
March 24, 1967. A public hearing was held 
in Placerville, California, on April 26, 1967, 
and the hearing record was held open for 
receipt of additional written testimony 
through May 26, 1967. This public response 
is summarized in the attached report. 

California’s Governor Ronald Reagan, the 
Board of Supervisors for El Dorado County, 
and all interested Federal departments and 
agencies were notified of the proposal. Those 
comments received as a result of this noti- 
fication are included in the appendix of the 
attached report. 

In its report on the Wilderness Act, the 
Congressional Conference Committee stated 
that it expected the Department of the In- 
terior to explore existing National Forest 
Primitive Areas to give Congress the benefit 
of professional technical advice as to the 
presence or absence of minerals in each area. 
In accordance with these wishes, the U.S. 
Geological Survey and U.S. Bureau of Mines 
have examined the proposed Wilderness to 
determine its mineral values. They found 
no mineral deposits of commercial impor- 
tance. However, they did discover some gold- 
bearing sulfides in one small area which 
would warrant further exploration. 

The proposed Desolation Wilderness is 
just west of Lake Tahoe and 90 miles east 
of Sacramento, California. It is within 200 
miles of the San Francisco Bay area, with a 
population of over 8 million people. Califor- 
nia presently has 13 units in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System which con- 
tain a total of 1,256,884 acres. In addition 
to the Desolation Valley Primitive Area, 
seven other National Forest Primitive Areas 
containing 519,056 acres are currently being 
considered for possible inclusion in the Wil- 
derness System. Your recommendation for 
the 142,918-acre San Rafael Wilderness is 
presently being considered by Congress. On 
March 29, 1967, I recommended that most 
of Devil Canyon-Bear Canyon Primitive Area 
be designated as the San Gabriel Wilderness, 
and in a separate report I am today recom- 
mending that most of the Ventana Primitive 
Area is suitable for inclusion in the System. 
Studies under the Wilderness Act on the 
four remaining National Forest Primitive 
Areas in California have not been completed. 

About 505 acres of the proposed Wilder- 
ness are utilized by portions of two small 
existing hydroelectric projects operated un- 
der licenses issued by the Federal Power 
Commission. These are Project No. 2101 of 
the Sacramento Municipal Utility District 
and Project No, 184 of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company. The proposed designation 
of the Desolation Wilderness would not 
alter the Commission’s jurisdiction over 
these existing projects. 

The Desolation area is eminently suitable 
for designation as Wilderness, and I recom- 
mend submission of leigslation to incorpo- 
rate it into the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System. Attached is a draft of legisla- 
tion which would implement this proposal. 

Respectfully yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3318) to designate the 
Desolation Wilderness, Eldorado Nation- 
al Forest, in the State of California, 
introduced by Mr. KucHet, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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S. 3319—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
EXEMPT THE STATE OF IOWA 
FROM PROVISIONS OF THE GEN- 
ERAL BRIDGE ACT OF 1946 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill and 
ask that it be appropriately referred and 
printed in the RECORD. 

This bill is designed to implement the 
Iowa bridge law passed by the 1967 Iowa 
General Assembly to permit the pooling 
of revenues of interstate toll bridges 
within 10 miles of each other. It will 
insure orderly and timely planning for 
bridge construction in Iowa. 

My State finds itself in a peculiar sit- 
uation. We now have more than 25 inter- 
state bridges crossing the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers. This is a great burden, 
and the Iowa Legislature has passed a 
bill to enable that burden to be met. My 
bill, if enacted, will permit the Iowa 
Highway Commission to proceed with its 
plans without any delay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3319) to exempt the State 
of Iowa from certain provisions of the 
General Bridge Act of 1946, introduced 
by Mr. Mn, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3319 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
provisions of section 506 of the General 
Bridge Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 848, 33 U.S.C. 
529) requiring the cost of each interstate toll 
bridge to be separately amortized within a 
period not to exceed 30 years from the date 
of completion or acquisition shall not apply 
to interstate toll bridges subject to and con- 
structed or acquired under chapter 255, Acts 
of the Sixty-second General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa, as in effect on the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


S. 3322—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
ESTABLISH AN OFFICE OF PRO- 
GRAM ANALYSIS AND EVALUA- 
TION AND A JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
CONGRESS ON PROGRAM ANALY- 
SIS AND EVALUATION 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the United 
States today faces the worst economic 
crisis in decades. We are overextended 
abroad and burdened at home. The as- 
tronomical costs required to prosecute 
the war in Vietnam and to meet press- 
ing problems in our cities have overtaxed 
our resources to the breaking point. 

The President has just called for an 
austerity program in order to help off- 
set the damaging impact on the economy 
of the administration's policies over the 
past 5 years. The Senate has approved 
an income tax surcharge coupled with 
substantial reductions in the budget. 

If sensible priorities had been defined 
earlier, these drastic measures would not 
be necessary. In the future, I believe that 
Congress must take the lead in establish- 
ing priorities when the President refuses 
to do so. 

In order that the Congress may make 
an informed and intelligent decision with 
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regard to priorities within the total 
budget structure, on behalf of Senators 
BENNETT, BROOKE, HATFIELD, MILLER, and 
myself, I am introducing legislation to 
establish an Office of Program Analysis 
and Evaluation. A companion bill—H.R. 
11458—has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Representative 
Garry Brown, Republican, of Michigan, 
and 38 other Republican Congressmen. 

The executive branch prepares and 
submits to Congress a comprehensive 
budget of Federal expenditures. In doing 
this, it has the expert assistance of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Govern- 
ment Accounting Office. 

As the Nation’s complex problems— 
such as poverty, housing, urban blight, 
transportation, pollution, and health— 
continue to increase, the annual budget 
increases in size and complexity. 

Congress has the responsibility of 
evaluating and appropriating the funds 
requested in the budget. The individual 
requests are considered by the various 
congressional committees and finally by 
the Appropriations Committees. How- 
ever, Congress does not have the means 
to make an overall evaluation of the total 
budget structure, or to keep tabs on all 
the programs for which it votes to spend 
taxpayers’ money, from the standpoint 
of priorities, duplication, and cost effec- 
tiveness. 

My bill would provide a permanent, 
professional staff to assist in determin- 
ing what we can afford, what must come 
first, where overlap can be eliminated, 
and how to get the most out of each dol- 
lar spent. 

The Office of Program Analysis and 
Evaluation would be under the direction 
of a Legislative Auditor and a Deputy 
Auditor, appointed by and responsible 
directly to Congress for a term of 15 
years. 

Analysis and evaluations would be 
made at the request of either House of 
Congress, by any standing committee, or 
by the Joint Committee of Congress on 
Program Analysis and Evaluation, pro- 
vided for in the bill to oversee the work 
of the Legislative Auditor. 

Performance audits, analysis, and 
evaluation would, whenever possible, be 
performed by independent contracting 
consultants, using the most up-to-date 
methods of social science and data proc- 
essing. 

The purpose of studying a program 
would be to determine: 

First. The effectiveness in terms of its 
present or projected costs. 

Second. The effectiveness in terms of 
meeting the intent of Congress. 

Third. The effectiveness in compari- 
son with other programs and activities 
with similar objectives, and whether 
such programs should be merged, modi- 
fied, or discontinued. 

Fourth. In the allocation of Federal 
funds, the relative impact of an expan- 
sion or contraction of the funds of such 
programs. 

The Joint Committee on Program 
Analysis and Evaluation would be com- 
posed of five Members of the Senate and 
five Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with no more than three 
Members from each House of the same 
political party. The chairmanship of the 
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committee would alternate between the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives with each Congress. The joint com- 
mittee would make continuous studies 
and reports on the activities being di- 
rected by the Legislative Auditor, and 
of the problems relating to the effective- 
ness of Federal programs and activities, 
and the establishment of priorities for 
public funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3322) to establish an Of- 
fice of Program Analysis and Evaluation 
and a Joint Committee of Congress on 
Program Analysis and Evaluation, in- 
troduced by Mr. Scorr (for himself and 
Mr. Town), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


S. 3323—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
ENACT THE CHILD HEALTH ACT 
OF 1968 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the administra- 
tion, I now introduce the Child Health 
Act of 1968. 

This bill embodies President Johnson’s 
proposals to bring about improved ma- 
ternity and infant care by means of in- 
creasing the authorization of funds 
under title V of the Social Security Act. 
This bill also includes provisions de- 
signed to reduce drug costs under the 
medicare and medicaid programs. 

In large part, the President’s drugs 
recommendation follows the amendment 
which I offered last year and which was 
adopted by the Senate. It provides that 
Federal reimbursement under medicare 
and medicaid would not be made for 
high-priced drugs when there are lower 
cost counterparts available which are of 
proper quality. 

I have made one change in the admin- 
istration amendment with respect to 
drugs. A new provision is included which 
provides for the selection by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
of the drugs to be reimbursed under the 
public programs. 

In other words, we will not just pay 
for any drug on the market. We do not 
feel that a pinch of baking soda or as- 
pirin added to another drug justiflies a 
price five and 10 times the amount of the 
items purchased separately. 

This selection process is consistent in 
good part with existing law. Right now, 
under the medicare program, we do not 
pay for all drugs lawfully available. 

It is extremely important if we are to 
achieve economy and efficiency and a 
high quality of care to pay only for those 
drugs which are therapeutically useful 
and which represent a valid medical al- 
ternative to another drug. 

The President, in his health message, 
referred to the “robbery” of the consum- 
ers which often occurs where excessively 
high-priced drugs are dispensed. I am 
very pleased that the President joins 
with me in attempting to set up lan- 
guage in the law which will, in effect, 
establish a police force to prevent rob- 
bery. 
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The bill, of course, provides that, where 
a manufacturer believes his drug product 
to be superior to other products of the 
same drug he is perfectly free to make 
his case on the basis of scientific evi- 
dence and, if that is acceptable and per- 
suasive, the Government will pay what- 
ever price he charges. 

We are all concerned over the rapidly 
rising costs of health care. The Child 
Health Act contains a provision which 
would authorize the Secretary to apply 
different methods of payment and reim- 
bursement of providers of services to 
medicare recipients where he feels those 
methods will achieve economy without 
impairing good medical care. He is au- 
thorized under the administration pro- 
posal to institute such methods in any 
area of the United States. 

I must say that I do have some reser- 
vations with respect to this latter provi- 
sion. The Social Security Amendments 
of 1967 authorized experiments with dif- 
ferent methods of reimbursing doctors 
and hospitals—however, these were to be 
employed on a voluntary basis. 

The Secretary was then to report to 
the Congress on the results of the experi- 
ments. Under this new provision, how- 
ever, no report to the Congress is re- 
quired and there is no requirement that 
application of these new methods be 
voluntary. 

It seems to me that this matter might 
very well involve asking Congress to sign 
a blank check; that is, commiting our- 
selves to something which we do not 
know about. 

It seems to me that the Congress might 
want to review the results of the reim- 
bursement experiments presently au- 
thorized before the Secretary is granted 
blanket authority to employ on a broad 
scale whatever method of reimbursement 
he deems best. Congress might not feel 
that the method he chooses is best, but 
it will have already abdicated any de- 
cisive voice in the matter under this pro- 
vision in the bill. 

Nonetheless, I think that this is a 
serious attempt to deal with a serious 
problem, and is therefore worthy of legis- 
lative consideration and discussion. In 
fact, I offer the entire administration 
proposal in that spirit of providing a 
8 5 for thorough legislative considera- 

n. 

Mr. President, I introduce the Child 
Health Act of 1968 and ask that it be 
appropriately referred. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the bill be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3323) to amend the Social 
Security Act to improve the programs 
relating to the health of children and 
mothers, to provide for the determination 
of drug costs under the medicare, medic- 
aid, and child health programs, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. LONG 
of Louisiana, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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TITLE I—IMPROVEMENT OF CHILD 
HEALTH 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“Child Health Act of 1968”. 


PROGRAM FOR COMPREHENSIVE MATERNITY AND 
INFANT CARE 


Sec, 102. Effective July 1, 1969, section 
505(a) of the Social Security Act is amended 
by (a) by deleting 502,“ in the material 
preceding paragraph (1) thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof: “502 and section 516,”; 
(b) deleting “and” at the end of paragraph 
(13); (c) striking out the period at the end 
and inserting in lieu thereof “; and”; and 
(d) adding at the end thereof a new para- 
graph to read as follows: 

“(15) effective July 1, 1969, provides, in 
the case of families with low-income (as 
determined by the State in accordance with 
criteria prescribed by the Secretary), for 
(A) comprehensive maternity care to pro- 
spective mothers (including prenatal care, 
care during and after childbirth, and in- 
patient hospital services related to such 
care), (B) comprehensive health care for 
infants during the first year of life, and (C) 
family planning services.” 


ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION AND ALLOTMENT OF 
FUNDS FOR MATERNITY AND INFANT CARE 


Sec. 103, Title V of the Social Security Act 
is amended by adding after section 515 the 
following new section: 


“ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION AND ALLOTMENT 
OF FUNDS FOR MATERNITY AND INFANT CARE 


“Sec. 516. (a) In addition to the appro- 
priations authorized by section 501, there are 
also authorized to be appropriated (for the 
purposes specified therein) for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970 and for each fiscal 
year thereafter such sums as the Congress 
may determine. 

“(b) Amounts appropriated pursuant to 
subsection (a) shall be available as follows: 

“(1) In the case of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and each of the next three 
fiscal years, (A) not less than 50 per centum 
of the appropriation for such year shall be 
for p of carrying out section 505 (a) 
(15); (B) not more than 40 per centum 
thereof shall be for purposes of section 508; 
and (C) 10 per centum thereof shall be for 
purposes of sections 511 and 512, but only 
with respect to grants and arrangements the 
purposes of which are reasonably related to 
provision of services specified in section 
505 (a) (15); 

“(2) In the case of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, and each fiscal year thereafter, 
(A) 90 per centum of the appropriation for 
such year shall be for purposes of carrying 
out section 505(a)(15); and (B) 10 per 
centum thereof shall be for purposes of sec- 
tions 511 and 512, but only with respect to 
grants and arrangements the purposes of 
which are reasonably related to provision of 
services specified in section 505(a) (15). 
Notwithstanding the preceding provisions of 
this subsection, not less than 6 per centum 
of the amount appropriated for any fiscal 
year shall be available for family planning 
services and related training under sections 
505(a) (15), 508, 511, and 512. 

“(c) Amounts determined to be available 
pursuant to clause (A) of subsection (b) (1) 
and clause (A) of subsection (b) (2) shall be 
allotted by the Secretary to the States from 
time to time under criteria designed to 
achieve a maximum reduction of infant 
mortality and to assure, as early as possible 
and in an efficient and effective way, maxi- 
mum availability of the services specified in 
section 505(a)(15) to low-income families. 
In developing such criteria, the Secretary 
shall consider, among other relevant factors, 
the infant mortality rates and the number of 
live births in each State, the extent to which 
there are high concentrations, large numbers, 
or a high percentage of low-income families 
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in each State, the financial needs of each 
State, and the quality and quantity of such 
services available in each State to such fam- 
ilies. Allotted amounts not required for pur- 
poses for which allotted shall be reallotted 
by the Secretary.” 


PAYMENTS 


Sec. 104. (a) Section 506 (a) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by adding at the 
end before the period the following: “(ex- 
cluding from such total sum the amount 
expended in such quarter for purposes of 
carrying out section 505 (a) (15)) “. 

(b) (1) The first sentence of section 506 (e) 
of such Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: or 516(c)”. 

(2) The second sentence of section 506(c) 
of such Act is amended by striking out “and 
511,” and inserting in lieu thereof “511, and 
516(c),”. 

(c) The first sentence of section 506 (d) of 
such Act is amended by striking out sub- 
section (c)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsection (c) (excluding the amount 
attributable to section 516(c))”. 

(d) Section 506(d) of such Act is amended 
by (1) inserting “(1)” after “(d)”; and (2) 
adding at the end thereof the following new 

agraph: 

(2) The total amount determined under 
subsections (b) and (c) of section 516 for 
any State for any fiscal year ending after 
June 30, 1969, shall be reduced by the amount 
by which the sum expended (as determined 
by the Secretary) by such State from all 
sources for the services, projects, and pro- 
grams covered by section 516 (other than 
payments attributable to such section 516) 
for such fiscal year ending after June 30, 1969, 
is less than— 

“(AJ the sum expended by such State from 
such sources for such services, projects and 
programs for the fisca] year ending June 30, 
1969, or 

“(B) (if the total amount determined un- 
der section 506 for such State for such fiscal 
year ending after June 30, 1969, other than 
amounts attributable to such section 516, is 
less than the amount paid to such State for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969 under 
such section 506), (i) that portion of such 
sum (referred to in subparagraph (A)) ex- 
pended from non-Federal sources, plus (11) 
that portion of such sum expended from 
Federal sources multiplied by the fraction 
(as approximated by the Secretary) derived 
by dividing the amount so determined for 
such fiscal year ending after June 30, 1969 
by the amount so paid for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969.” 

(e) Section 506 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(f) Notwithstanding the preceding provi- 
sions of this section, no payment shall be 
made to any State for any quarter from the 
funds available under section 516 (b) and 
(c) to the extent that such payment for such 
quarter to such State when added to all other 
payments under this section to such State for 
such quarter exceeds 75 per centum of the 
total sum expended in such State from all 
sources for such quarter for maternal and 
child health services and services for crip- 
pled children and for carrying out sections 
508, 509, 510.” 

CONTINUATION OF CERTAIN PROJECT GRANTS 
FOR MATERNITY AND INFANT CARE AFTER 
JUNE 30, 1972 
Sec. 105. Section 508(b) of the Social Secu- 

rity Act is amended by deleting the period 

and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

„; except that grants may be made from 

funds available under section 516(b) (1) (B) 

for the period after such date and before 

July 1, 1973 with respect to projects for 

which grants were made from such funds 

prior to July 1, 1972.” 
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EVALUATION OF PROGRAM FOR MATERNITY AND 
INFANT CARE 


Sec. 106. Section 513(b) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by inserting “and sec- 
tion 516” after 501“. 


TITLE II—DRUG COST DETERMINATION 
UNDER MEDICARE AND MEDICAID PRO- 
GRAMS 

SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
Medicare-Medicaid Drug Cost Determina- 
tion Act of 1968.” 


DETERMINATION OF THE COST OF DRUGS FUR- 
NISHED BY HOSPITALS AND EXTENDED CARE 
FACILITIES UNDER MEDICARE 


Sec. 202. (a) With respect to services fur- 
nished after June 30, 1970, section 1861(v) 
of the Social Security Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(5)(A) Notwithstanding the preceding 
provisions of this section, if any of the serv- 
ices furnished an individual by a provider 
of services include the furnishing of any 
drug or biological, the Secretary shall take 
into account, for purposes of payment to 
such provider of services for such drug or 
biological, only— 

“(i) the charges for such drug or bio- 
logical as determined under section 1122(b) 
(1)(A) (but not including any fee or rea- 
sonable billing allowance determined pur- 
suant to clauses (i) or (il) thereof) plus 

„(i) such other items of costs relating to 
the furnishing of such drug or biological as 
the Secretary determines under paragraph 
(1) of this subsection, 
except that the total amount determined 
under clauses (i) and (ii) of this subpara- 
graph shall not exceed the reasonable charge 
for such drug or biological as determined 
under section 1122(b)(1). If, however, the 
Secretary has not designated such drug or 
biological pursuant to section 1122(a) (1), he 
shall take into account only the amount de- 
termined under clause (ii) of this subpara- 
graph for purposes of payment to such pro- 
vider of services for such drug or biological. 

“(B) The provisions of subparagraph (A) 
of this paragraph shall not apply to any 
provider of services if such provider of serv- 
ices has established an effective and reliable 
system for cost and quality control of drugs 
(as determined by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by him) .” 

(b) Section 1866(a)(2) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subparagraphs: 

“(D) A provider of service may also charge 
any such individual for any drug or biological 
furnished him, with respect to which less 
than the cost (as determined under section 
1861(v), but without regard to paragraph (5) 
thereof) is payable to such provider of service 
by reason of such paragraph (5), the dif- 
ference between such cost for such drug or 
biological and the amount payable therefor 
to such provider of service as determined 
under such paragraph (5). 

“(E) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress in enacting subparagraph 
(D) of this paragraph that where a drug or 
biological will be furnished to an individual 
with respect to which he will be liable for 
an extra charge under such subparagraph, 
the physician prescribing such drug or bio- 
logical, the provider of service, or a person 
acting on their behalf will so inform such in- 
dividual (or someone on his behalf) so that 
he will know he is liable for such extra 
charge. The Secretary shall promulgate regu- 
lations specifying the manner and form of 
notification required and the circumstances 
under which it is impracticable to require 
such information to be furnished to such 
individual (or someone on his behalf), The 
Secretary shall annually report to the Con- 
gress (with the first such report being made 
on or before July 1, 1971) on his findings on 
how such policy is being effectuated.” 
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DETERMINATION OF THE COST OF DRUGS 
FURNISHED TO ELIGIBLE INDIVIDUALS UNDER 
MEDICAID 


Sec. 203. Effective with respect to expendi- 
tures for drugs furnished under a State plan 
after June 30, 1970, section 1903 of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(g) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section, in determining (for 
purposes of subsection (a)) the amounts 
expended as medical assistance by a State 
under its plan approved under this title, 
there shall not be counted 

“(1) in the case of any drug furnished an 
individual as part of inpatient hospital 
services furnished under the plan, so much of 
the cost of such drug as exceeds— 

“(A) (if such drug has been designated 
pursuant to section 1122(a)(1)) the lesser of 
(i) (I) the charges for such drugs as 
determined under section 1122 (b) (1) (A) 
(but not including any fee or reasonable 
billing allowance determined pursuant to 
clauses (i) and (ii) thereof) plus (II) such 
other items of costs relating to the furnishing 
of such drug as the State determines as rea- 
sonable (in accordance with standards ap- 
proved by the Secretary and included in the 
plan), or (ii) the reasonable charge for such 
drug as determined under section 1122(b) (1), 
or 

“(B) (if such drug has not been so desig- 
nated), the costs with respect to such drug 
as determined pursuant to clause (i) (II) 
of subparagraph (A) of this paragraph; or 

(2) in the case of any drug furnished an 
individual under the plan, but not as part of 
inpatient hospital services, so much of the 
cost of such drug as exceeds— 

“(A) (if such drug has been designated 
pursuant to section 1122(a)(1)), the rea- 
sonable charge for such drug as determined 
under section 1122(b) (1), or 

“(B) (if such drug has not been so 
designated) any part of the cost of such 
except that this subsection shall not apply— 

“(3) in the case of any drug furnished an 
individual under the State plan approved 
under this title if such drug cannot (as 
determined by the Secretary) be self-admin- 
istered, is furnished as an incident to a 
physician’s professional service, and is of a 
kind commonly furnished in physician's of- 
fices and commonly either furnished with- 
out charge or included in the physician's 
bills; or 

“(4) with respect to any hospital or other 
health care institution medical 
assistance under the State plan if such hos- 
pital or institution has established (in ac- 
cordance with standards of the Secretary) 
an effective and reliable system for cost and 
quality control of drugs.” 

DETERMINATION OF THE COST OF DRUGS FUR- 
NISHED UNDER THE CHILD HEALTH PROGRAM 


Sec. 204. Effective with respect to the pay- 
ment for drugs after June 30, 1970, section 
506 of the Social Security Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof (after subsec- 
tion (f) added by section 104(e) of this Act) 
the following new subsection: 

“(g) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section, in determining (for 
purposes of this section) the amount to be 
paid to a State from its allotment under sec- 
tion 503 (1) and 504(1), or to a State or 
other grantee under sections 503(2), 504(2), 
508, 509, 510, and 511, or to a grantee or a 
person with whom the Secretary has a con- 
tract or other arrangement under section 512, 
there shall not be counted 

“(1) in the case of any drug furnished an 
individual as part of inpatient hospital serv- 
ices furnished such individual under the 
State plan approved under section 505 or 
under section 509, so much of the cost of such 
drug as exceeds— 

“(A) (if such drug has been designated 
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pursuant to section 1122(a)(1)), the lesser 
of (i) (J) the charges for such drug as de- 
termined under section 1122(b)(1)(A) (but 
not including any fee or reasonable billing 
allowance determined pursuant to clauses (i) 
and (ii) thereof) plus (II) such other items 
of costs relating to the furnishing of such 
drug as is determined to be reasonable (in ac- 
cordance with standards approved by the 
Secretary), or (il) the reasonable charge for 
such drug as determined under section 
1122(b) (1), or 

“(B) (if such drug has not been so desig- 
nated), the costs with respect to such drug 
as determined pursuant to clause (i) (II) of 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph; or 

“(2) in the case of any drug furnished an 
individual but not as part of inpatient hos- 
pital services furnished under the State plan 
approved under section 505 or under section 
509, so much of the cost of such drug as 
exceeds— 

“(A) (if such drug has been designated 
pursuant to section 1122 (a) (1)), the reason- 
able charge for such drug as determined un- 
der section 1122(b) (1), or 

“(B) (if such drug has not been so desig- 
nated) any part of the cost of such drug; 
except that this subsection shall not apply— 

(3) in the case of any drug furnished an 
individual if such drug cannot (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary) be self-adminis- 
tered, is furnished as an incident to a physi- 
cian’s professional service, and is of a kind 
commonly furnished in physician’s offices and 
commonly either furnished without charge 
or included in the physician's bills, or 

“(4) with respect to any hospital or other 
health care institution furnishing services 
under the State plan approved under section 
505, or under section 508, 509, 510, 511, or 
512 if such hospital or other institution has 
established (in accordance with standards of 
the Secretary) an effective and reliable sys- 
tem for costs and quality control of drugs.” 
REASONABLE COST RANGE AND REASONABLE 

CHARGE FOR DRUGS FURNISHED UNDER MEDI- 

CARE, MEDICAID, AND CHILD HEALTH PRO- 

GRAMS 

Sec. 205. (a) Title XI of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“REASONABLE COST RANGE AND REASONABLE 


CHARGE FOR DRUGS FURNISHED UNDER PRO- 
GRAMS ESTABLISHED BY TITLES V, XVIII, 
AND XIX 


“Reasonable Cost Range of Drugs 

“Sec. 1122. (a)(1)(A) The Secretary shall 
establish and publish (and periodically revise 
so as to keep current) a guide or guides show- 
ing the reasonable cost range to establish- 
ments dispensing drugs of those prescription 
drugs which he designates as appropriate for, 
and lawfully available for dispensing or ad- 
ministration to, recipients of benefits, assist- 
ance, or services under the programs estab- 
lished by titles V, XVIII, and XIX of this Act. 
He shall also include in such guides the iden- 
tification of those suppliers (as manufac- 
turer or distributor) of designated drugs who 
on the basis of inspection, sample examina- 
tion, and a scientific review or promotional 
claims, are producing or distributing such 
drugs in conformity with the provisions of 
applicable law. If the sources from which 
any such drug is available charge different 
prices therefor to different classes or types of 
dispensers may reasonably obtain some or all 
of such drugs from only certain types of drug 
sources, the Secretary may, in establishing 
the reasonable cost range for any such drug, 
establish such a range for each class or type 
of dispenser of such drug. 

“(B) The Secretary may in addition in- 
clude in such guides the reasonable cost 
range of any other drug (designated by its 
established name) if he determines that such 
inclusion would carry out the purposes 
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of this section and titles, V, XVIII, and XIX 
of this Act. 

“(2) The reasonable cost range of any 
drug designated pursuant to paragraph (1) 
shall not exceed the amount or amounts at 
which such drug is generally available for sale 
to establishments dispensing drugs in a 
given strength or dosage form by its estab- 
lished name or, if lower, by proprietary des- 
ignation; and in any case in which such a 
drug is so available and so sold by more than 
one supplier, the Secretary shall exclude, in 
determining such reasonable cost range 
amounts (at which such drug is so available 
and so sold) which vary significantly from 
the amounts at which such drug is so avail- 
able and sold by other suppliers thereof. If 
such a drug is available from more than 
one supplier, and such drug as available by 
proprietary designation possesses distinct 
therapeutic advantages (as determined by 
the Secretary based upon a claim submitted 
and substantiated by the manufacturer or 
manufacturers thereof), then the reasonable 
cost range of the drug bearing such proprie- 
tary designation shall be the price at which it 
is generally available to such establishments. 

“(3) In addition to the information re- 
quired by paragraph (1) with respect to a 
drug designated pursuant thereto, the Sec- 
tary may include such other information 
with respect to such drug as he finds appro- 
priate and useful. 

“(4) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to require the Secretary to designate 
any drug, or to include any information with 
respect to a drug designated, if he determines 
that there is substantial doubt as to the 
safety or compliance with other Federal law 
of such drug, or of such drug when such in- 
formation is included, or if there is a lack of 
substantial evidence of the effectiveness of 
such drug under such circumstances. As used 
in this paragraph, the term ‘substantial evi- 
dence’ means evidence consisting of adequate 
and well-controlled investigations, includ- 
ing clinical investigations, by experts quali- 
fied by scientific training and experience to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the drug in- 
volved, on the basis of which it could fairly 
and responsibly be concluded by such ex- 
perts that the drug will have the effect it 
purports or is represented to have under the 
conditions of use prescribed, recommended, 
or suggested in the labeling or proposed la- 
beling thereof. 

“(5) Any person who is adversely affected 
by the Secretary’s designation of a drug pur- 
suant to paragraph (1), or his failure to so 
designate a drug, or the inclusion of, or fail- 
ure to include, information pursuant to par- 
agraph (3), or his determination of the rea- 
sonable cost range of a drug pursuant to 
paragraph (2) may petition for an appropri- 
ate change and, if the petition is denied by 
the Secretary, shall, upon request therefor 
showing reasonable grounds for a hearing, 
be afforded a hearing on the matter. 

“(6) The Secretary prior to making a final 
determination to remove a drug from the list 
of drugs designated pursuant to paragraph 
(1), or to revise his determination of the 
reasonable cost range of a drug so desig- 
nated, shall afford a reasonable opportunity 
for a hearing on the matter to any person 
whom he believes will be adversely affected 
by such action, who has not requested or 
agreed to such action, and who shows reason- 
able grounds for such a hearing. 

“(7) The final decision of the Secretary 
under paragraph (5) or (6) shall, if adverse 
to the petitioner, be subject to judicial re- 
view in accordance with the procedure speci- 
fled in section 205(g). The commencement 
of proceedings under this paragraph shall 
not operate as a stay of the Secretary’s final 
decision. 

“(8)(A) For the purpose of carrying out 
his functions under the foregoing provisions 
of this section, the Secretary is authorized 
(i) to require, by order, any person engaged 
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in manufacturing, preparing, compounding, 
processing, propagating, producing, distrib- 
uting, or importing any drug to furnish to 
the Secretary any information available to 
such person and relevant to any matter bear- 
ing on the designation of a drug pursuant to 
paragraph (1), or the inclusion of informa- 
tion relating thereto, and (ii) to require 
such persons by regulation to establish and 
maintain such records of data with respect 
to any such drug as may become available 
to such persons and are relevant to the ques- 
tion of such designation or inclusion, and to 
afford the Secretary access to such records 
and to make to the Secretary such reports 
relating thereto as the Secretary may reason- 
ably require. If any such record or informa- 
tion (or any information contained in such 
record) is of a confidential nature, the Sec- 
retary shall exercise utmost care in preserv- 
ing the confidentiality of such record or in- 
formation and shall limit its usage thereof 
to the proper exercise of such authority. 

“(B) In case of refusal or failure to obey 
any order of the Secretary pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (A), any district court of the 
United States for the judicial district in 
which the person charged with such refusal 
or failure is found or resides or transacts 
business shall, upon application of the Sec- 
retary, have jurisdiction to issue an order 
requiring such person to comply with the 
Secretary's order, and any failure to obey 
such order of the court may be punished by 
it as contempt thereof. 

“(C) The district courts of the United 
States and of the territories shall have juris- 
diction, for cause shown, to restrain viola- 
tions of regulations or orders of the Secre- 
tary issued under this subsection. All pro- 
ceedings under paragraph shall be by and in 
the name of the United States. 

“(D) Subpoenas for witnesses who are re- 
quired to attend a court of the United States 
in any district in any judicial proceeding 
under this subsection may run into any 
other district. 

“Reasonable Charge for Drugs 

SO) For the purposes of this section, 
the le charge’ means which- 
ever 15 5 ee following is the lesser: 

“(A) those charges for a drug, designated 
by the Secretary pursuant to subsection (a) 
(1), which do not exceed the actual or ac- 
counting basis cost to the dispenser of the 
drug dispensed and which are not greater 
than the highest amount within the rea- 
sonable cost range specified for such drug 
pursuant to such subsection (a) (1), plus 

“(i) (in the case of a prescription legend 
drug) a reasonable fee as determined pur- 
suant to this subsection, or 

“(ii) (in the case of a prescribed non=- 
legend drug) a reasonable billing allowance, 
or 

“(B) the usual or customary charge at 
which the dispenser sells or offers such drug 
to the public. 

“(2) The Secretary shall, after appropri- 
ate consultation with private organizations 
representing those who render pharmaceuti- 
cal services and governmental agencies af- 
fected, establish criteria for determining the 
amounts of (A) the reasonable fee (which 
may include costs of overhead, professional 
services, and a fair profit) for prescription 
legend drugs and (B) reasonable billing al- 
lowances (as defined by the Secretary) for 
prescribed nonlegend drugs. 

(3) The Secretary shall, on a reimburs- 
able basis or otherwise, enter into an agree- 
ment with any State which is able and will- 
ing to do so under which a public agency, 
designated for the purpose of establishing 
reasonable fees and reasonable billing allow- 
ances for the dispensing of drugs in such 
State, will (for purposes of this section) de- 
termine, in accordance with such criteria, 
and after appropriate consultation with or- 
ganizations and agencies of the kinds re- 
ferred to in paragraph (3), reasonable fees 
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or billing allowances for or in connection 
with the dispensing of drugs in such State 
or geographic subdivision thereof. 

“(4) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that, in a particular State or other geo- 
graphic area, the price at which a particular 
drug is generally available varies substan- 
tially from the price at which such drug is 
usually sold in other areas, he may make 
appropriate adjustments in the reasonable 
cost range for such drug with respect to such 
area. 

“(5) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to preclude any supplier or dispenser 
of any drug from charging less than the rea- 
sonable cost or reasonable charge. 
“Availability to the Public of Guides Pub- 

lished by the Secretary 

“(c) The shall make available 
the guides (referred to in subsection (a) (1) ) 
and any regulation promulgated under this 
section for the public inspection in the De- 
partment's Information Centers established 
under Public Law 89-487 and in the offices, 
throughout the United States, of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare con- 
cerned with the administration of title II 
of this Act. 

“Definition 

„d) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘drug’ means a ‘drug’ as defined in sec- 
tion 201 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act (including those specified in sec- 
tion 351 of the Public Health Service Act).“ 

(b) The Secretary shall promulgate the 
guides required by section 1122 (a) (1) of the 
Social Security Act (as added to such Act by 
subsection (a) of this section) no later than 
October 1, 1969. 


TITLE II—GENERAL 


APPLICATION OF PAYMENT INCENTIVES DEMON- 
STRATED TO BE EFFECTIVE IN PROMOTING 
ECONOMY WITHOUT IMPAIRING QUALITY OF 
CARE 
Sec. 301. Section 402 of the Social Security 

Amendments of 1967 is amended by adding at 

the end thereof the following: 

“(d) Whenever the Secretary determines, 
on the basis of any experiment conducted in 
accordance with subsection (a), that a par- 
ticular method of payment or reimburse- 
ment is effective in providing incentives for 
increasing the economy and efficiency of 
health services without adversely affecting 
the quality of such health services, he may, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
apply (or make arrangement for the applica- 
tion of) such method of payment or reim- 
bursement, as the case may be, for purposes 
of titles XVIII, XIX, and V of the Social Se- 
curity Act to such cases, in such geographical 
areas, and with respect to such services as he 
may deem appropriate (including the ex- 
tension of such method to cases, geographi- 
cal areas, and services which may be broader 
in scope than the cases, areas, or services 
with respect to which such experiment was 
conducted) .” 


MEANING OF SECRETARY 
Sec. 302. As used in the amendments made 


by this Act the term “Secretary” means the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson] be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2984) to 
prevent the importation of endangered 
species of fish or wildlife into the United 
States; to prevent the interstate ship- 
ment of reptiles, amphibians, and other 
wildlife taken contrary to State law; 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER an- 
nounced that on today, April 11, 1968, 
the President pro tempore signed the en- 
rolled joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1223) 
to continue for a temporary period the 
7-percent excise tax rate on automo- 
biles and the 10-percent excise tax rate 
on communication services, which had 
previously been signed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON THE 
JUDICIAL REFORM ACT (S. 3055, 
S. 3060, S. 3061, and S. 3062) 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee’s Sub- 
committee on Improvements in Judiciary 
Machinery, I wish to announce hearings 
before that subcommittee on S. 3055, 
S. 3060, S. 3061, and S. 3062. These bills 
relate to judicial disability and tenure, 
judicial conflicts of interest, the retire- 
ment of Federal judges, and the adminis- 
tration of the courts of the United States. 

Hearings will begin at 9 a.m. on Tues- 
day, April 23, and Wednesday, April 24, 
1968, in the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee hearing room, 6226 New Senate 
Office Building. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR SALINE WATER CON- 
VERSION PROGRAM 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
S. 2912. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 2912) to 
authorize appropriations for the saline 
water conversion program for fiscal year 
1969, and for other purposes which were, 
on page 1, line 4, strike out “(42 U.S.C. 
151 et seq.) and insert (42 U.S.C. 1951 
et sed.) 

On page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out “by 
changing the beginning of section 8 
through to the first proviso”. 

On page 2, line 7, strike out “Act:”.” 
and insert “Act. Effective July 1, 1968, 
no new commitments shall be made un- 
der authority of this Act for cooperation 
with public or private agencies in for- 
eign countries which require the ex- 
penditure of funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act, but funds so appro- 
priated shall be available to carry out 
commitments made before said date.“.“ 

On page 2, line 11, strike out “$27,- 
358,000” and insert “$24,556,000”. 

On page 2, line 13, strike out “$19,- 
075,000;” and insert ‘$17,274,000;”, - 

On page 2, line 14, strike out “modi- 
fication” and insert “‘modification,”. 

On page 2, line 16, strike out “$4,772,- 
000;” and insert 84, 292,000;“. 

On page 2, line 19, strike out “$1,350,- 
000;” and insert ‘‘$1,175,000;". 

On page 2, line 21, strike out “$2,161,- 
000:” and insert ‘‘$1,815,000:”. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate concur in the amendments 
of the House to S. 2912. This has been 
cleared with the. senior Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], ranking mi- 
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nority member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and he is in 
accord with concurrence in the amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. MARTIN LUTHER 
KING, JR. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
when any man dies, all mankind is di- 
minished, but that is especially true of 
the death of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

The conduct of his life gave an added 
dignity to this Nation, because he so 
trusted our maturity and justice that he 
chose to strive for change through non- 
violent means. Violence cannot end an 
injustice; it can only bring scars and 
harden injustices. Nonviolence not only 
brings justice to those who patiently 
endure; it ennobles all those involved in 
the effort. Dr. King paid our Nation a 
Sg compliment by expecting the best 
of us. 

Our people sincerely feel the loss of 
this American, and tributes have been 
and are being paid across the land. The 
flags in my home state, considered by 
most to be a Southern State, flew in half- 
mast in unprecedented tribute to a civil 
rights leader. I have asked the Post- 
master General to order issuance of a 
stamp which would symbolize the fact 
that Dr. King now occupies the status 
that has been reserved for our Presidents 
and philosophers, military leaders, and 
artists, writers, explorers, and scientists. 

Mr. President, on Tuesday, April 9, I 
was in the Ebenezer Baptist Church at 
Atlanta, Ga., at the funeral services for 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. It was my 
privilege to march in the funeral proces- 
sion from the Ebenezer Baptist Church 
to Morehouse College in Atlanta, Ga., 
and there to be a witness to the great 
outpouring of humanity which paid trib- 
ute to Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Though I have been in many caval- 
cades of Presidents, in great campaigns 
with hundreds of thousands present, the 
throng that gathered to pay last respects 
to Martin Luther King was larger than 
any other throng that I have ever seen 
at any other place in my life. 

The occupant of the chair [Mr. 
Muskie] was there and was a living wit- 
ness as we marched the 4% miles side by 
side from Ebenezer Church to Morehouse 
College, over the rolling hills of the 
beautiful city of Atlanta. From the top 
of the hill one could look back at the 
successive waves of humanity rolling 
down valleys and up hills, from sidewalk 
to sidewalk, in a massive movement such 
as I have never before witnessed; though 
I have witnessed vast throngs of people 
and movements of history in America 
and overseas. 

I think any account I have seen of 
the number of people present wholly un- 
derestimates, by hundreds of thousands, 
the number of people participating, and 
the many hundreds of thousands who 
stood on the sidewalks but did not ac- 
tually engage in the march. 

Dr. Martin Luther King died at the 
age of 39, but before he was 35 he had 
already written the classic “Letter From 
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the Birmingham Jail” which ranks with 
Thoreau’s and Mahatma Gandhi’s ex- 
positions on the dignity of nonviolence, 
of civil disobedience in opposition to dis- 
crimination or wrongs to a portion of 
the population. 

Dr. Martin Luther King’s beautiful 
oration, “I Had a Dream,” given at the 
freedom march in Washington in Au- 
gust of 1963 from the steps of the Lin- 
coln Memorial, will rank with the all- 
time great orations in American history. 
This oration and this classic essay on 
the right of man to protest an injustice 
in the law itself, his winning of the Nobel 
Prize, all mark him as an American 
whose reputation will live through the 
ages. 

The civil disobedience expounded by 
Dr. Martin Luther King did not preach 
or create anarchy. It is not born of a 
disrespect for law or a belief that any 
man is above the law. Dr. King felt that 
when a law was unjust, one could show 
his respect for the legal process by dis- 
obeying that law in a nonviolent way 
and then willingly accepting the penalty 
of that infraction to demonstrate the in- 
justice. He worked within our system of 
laws. He carefully tried not to injure 
anyone. And he did not claim he was 
above the law by refusing to abide by its 
penalty. 

Those who do not understand this con- 
cept of justice do not understand the 
bases of the nonviolence protest. Dr. 
King once wrote: 

I have almost reached the regrettable con- 
clusion that the Negroes’ great stumbling 
block in his stride toward freedom is not 
the White Citizen’s Council or the Ku Klux 
Klanmen, but the white moderate, who is 
more devoted to order than to justice. 


At this time of civil disorder, some 
argue we must delay any further actions 
until order is completely restored. But 
continuing delays are what have caused 
the disorders. Justice delayed becomes 
justice denied. 

Civil disorders cannot be tolerated. 
Neither can we tolerate indifference to 
the racial problems that threaten our 
future as a nation. After the Birming- 
ham march, Dr. King said that the ulti- 
mate tragedy was not the brutality of the 
bad people, but the silence of the good 
people. We will compound the tragedy 
of this recent assassination if we do not 
attack complacency and silence with the 
truth. As John F. Kennedy put it in 1963: 

We are confronted primarily with a moral 
issue. It is as old as the Scriptures and is as 
clear as the American Constitution. The 
heart of the question is whether all Ameri- 
cans are to be afforded equal rights and equal 
opportunities. Those who do nothing are 
inviting shame as well as violence. 


It is time for us to do something—not 
just by passing legislation on such mat- 
ters as open housing, which is long over- 
due, but by recognizing the right of every 
child to an education, and the right of 
every man to a job. 

The finest brief sketch of Martin 
Luther King, Jr.’s life that I have read 
was published in this week’s National 
Observer. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the sketch of 
the life of the late Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., entitled “My Man, Be Sure To 
Sing ‘Precious Lord’ Tonight, and Sing It 
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Well,” ably written by Jerrold K. Foot- 
lick, and published in the National Ob- 
server for Monday, April 8, 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“My Man, Be Sure To SınG ‘Precious Lorp’ 
TONIGHT AND Sine Ir WELL” 


One spring day in 1965, the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., led his group of marchers 
into the Negro quarter of Montgomery, Ala. 
He turned a corner to stride down a dirt 
street past decrepit little shacks. Old women 
stood on their tiny porches or in their grass- 
less yards, sort of half-smiling, half-crying, 
holding their hands in front of them, prayer- 
fashion, clapping like little children. For the 
first time in their lives, perhaps, they knew 
pride. And ecstasy shone on their faces. 

No one could have shaken these people 
from their certain belief that a prophet 
walked among them. 

A prophet is what Dr. King was often 
called. Sometimes it was by his friends, who 
expected to follow him to the promised land. 
Sometimes it was by his enemies, who 
mocked his grandiose dreams of a better so- 
ciety and his methods for reaching it. 

Dr. King believed he was a prophet. And it 
may be true. For he fulfilled the criteria. In 
the Old Testament sense, he was a man driv- 
en by an inner fire, the conscience of his 
people. He railed against injustice. He held 
out hope of a better life. He trusted in God 
to bring this about. He preached that this 
would happen through love, not hate; 
through witness, not violence. 

And like other prophets, he was derided 
for fomenting the evils—violence, for ex- 
ample—that he preached against. Like other 
prophets, he was not an organizer; his cam- 
paign often depended on his mystical pres- 
ence and faded to nothingness without him. 
He failed in specific projects as often as he 
succeeded. He aroused hatred in many. 

Finally, like other prophets, he died a 
martyr, almost predictably so, when he was 
felled by a single bullet on April 4, in 
Memphis, Tenn. He died within an hour. 

Dr. King had won the Nobel Peace Prize 
and he died while preparing to lead a pro- 
test march on behalf of garbage collectors. He 
already had led one such march and it had 
degenerated into violence. He was ready to 
lead another, despite threats to his life and 
a court prohibition, although nonviolence 
and law and order were what he preached. 

He looked to a Higher Law. So, probably, 
did the man who shot him, 

The immediate reaction to Dr. King’s 
death, besides that of shock and horror 
“among all Americans of good will,” as 
President Johnson put it, was violence in 
some places. In scores of cities, looting, 
arson, and rioting took place. 

It is a measure of Dr. King's impact on 
the nation and of our times that the nation 
was not merely shocked but frightened. It 
was shocked at the senselessness of it all, 
at one more illustration of the hatred that 
seems to lie so near the surface of American 
society. It was frightened by the reaction, 
the possibility that his death could set off 
new violence by Negro militants. 

Here was a hand-delivered weapon for the 
vicious among them. “Get the gun, baby,” 
they chanted. “King said, ‘turn the other 
cheek,’ and look what it got him.” 

But the Rev. Walter Fauntroy, Dr. King’s 
chief aide in Washington, D.C., and the vice 
chairman of his city’s Council, pleaded with 
tears in his eyes: “To use this as an excuse 
for violence is to dishonor the memory of 
Dr. King.” 

Not that Dr. King was a stranger to vio- 
lence, He was arrested dozens of times and 
spent weeks in various Southern jails. His 
home in Montgomery had been bombed; a 
motel in which he was staying in Birming- 
ham had been bombed; he had been 
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stabbed by a Negro woman in a New York de- 
partment store; he had been struck by a 
hurled rock in Chicago. And he had seen his 
followers bitten by police dogs, belted by 
clubs, drubbed by streams from fire hoses, 
and pummeled by fists. 

To the cries that violence must be met by 
violence, he shouted, by firelight, in Yazoo 
City, Miss.: “I'm tired of shooting. I’m tired 
of clubs. I'm tired of killing. I'm tired of 
war. And I’m not going to use violence, no 
matter who says so.“ 

To the fears for his own safety, he said, 
in Memphis, with 24 hours to live: 

“I don’t know what will happen now. We 
have got difficult times ahead, but it doesn't 
matter with me because I've been to the 
mountain top, Like anyone else I would like 
to live a long life. But I'm not concerned 
with that. 

“I just want to do God's will, and He has 
allowed me to go up the mountain. I see the 
promised land. I may not get there with 
you, but I want you to know tonight that 
we as a people will get to the promised 
land. I am happy tonight that I am not 
worried about anything. I'm not fearing 
any man. Mine eyes have seen the glory of 
the coming of the Lord.” 

Those words were spoken by a minister 
who was the son of a minister and a school 
teacher, born to relatively comfortable cir- 
cumstances in Atlanta on Jan. 15, 1929. Skip- 
ping three grades, he completed high school 
at 15 and was graduated from Morehouse 
College in Atlanta at 19. At Crozer Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Chester, Pa., he was valedic- 
torian of his class and earned his bachelor 
of divinity degree at 22. At Boston Univer- 
sity’s Methodist seminary, the nation’s largest 
he earned his Ph.D. at 26. There were always 
those who smirked at the “Dr.,” unaware 
of his brilliant academic record. 

While in Boston, he met Coretta Scott, 
who had grown up near Selma, Ala,, and 
who was studying for a concert career at 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
They were married in 1953; they had four 
children, the oldest now 12, the youngest 3. 

Upon graduation, Dr. King was offered 
three college teaching positions and three 
pastorates. He accepted a call to the Dexter 
Avenue Baptist Church, on the main street 
of Montgomery, Ala., two blocks from the 
state Capitol where the Confederacy was 
born. The man who first befriended him 
there was another Negro Baptist minister, 
the Rev. Ralph Abernathy. He became Dr. 
King’s closest friend and chief adviser, and 
has now succeeded him as president of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 

Dr. King’s pastorate was uneventful until 
Dec, 1, 1955, when a Negro seamstress named 
Rosa Parks refused to give up her seat to a 
white man on a Montgomery bus. (“I don't 
know why,” she said later. “I was just 
tired.”) Dr. King called a mass meeting of 
the complacent Montgomery Negroes. He 
told them: 

“If you will protest courageously, and yet 
with dignity and Christian love, when the 
history books are written in future genera- 
tions, the historians will have to pause and 
say, ‘There lived a great people—a black 
people—who injected new meaning and dig- 
nity into the veins of civilization.’ This is 
our challenge and our overwhelming respon- 
sibility.” 

The boycott was called for one day; one 
day led to another, and it was met by stub- 
born refusal to compromise, with arrests, 
firings, and bombings. It ended 382 days 
later with the U.S. Supreme Court declaring 
this kind of racial segregation unconstitu- 
tional. 

No Negro boycott had ever been so success- 
ful, and Dr. King became a national figure. 
He spoke around the country, all the while 
searching for some new approach to his 
cause, without success. He made a pilgrim- 
age to India to visit the grave of his hero, 
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Mahatma Gandhi, the apostle of nonviolence 
and the victim of an assassin. 

In 1962, he chose as a desegregation target 
the city of Albany, Ga. His campaign lasted a 
year; hundreds, including Dr. King, were ar- 
rested, but the authorities kept cool, and Dr. 
King retired with no trace of achievement. 

The contrast with Montgomery was clear. 
And the pattern in Dr. King’s career was 
outlined, never to change where whites re- 
sisted blindly and violently, he succeeded. 
Where they maintained order without vio- 
lence or offered a modicum of co-operation, 
he failed. 

The lesson was not absorbed by Eugene 
“Bull” Connor, police commissioner of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. His answer to a King dem- 
onstration in the spring of 1963 was police 
dogs, cattle prods, and fire hoses; others un- 
known bombed a church, killing four Negro 
children in Sunday school. The nation’s an- 
swer to Connor and the others was the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Between those two events, Dr. King’s 
stature as a spokesman against injustice was 
sealed in history. On Aug. 28, 1963, the 
March on Washington drew 200,000 people 
from all over the nation, 60,000 of them 
white, who blanketed the Mall from the Lin- 
coln Memorial to the Washington Monu- 
ment. They, and millions more watching on 
television, were electrified with his phrase, 
“I have a dream,” which is sure to live in 
Americana. Then he offered another phrase, 
“Let freedom ring,” and closed his oration: 

“And when that happens, and when we 
allow freedom to ring, when we let it ring 
from every village and every hamlet, from 
every state and every city, we will be able to 
speed up that day when all of God’s children 
black men and white men, Jews and Gentiles, 
Protestants and Catholics, will be able to join 
hands and sing in the words of the old Negro 
spiritual: 

“Free at last, free at last. Thank God Al- 
mighty, we’re free at last.” 

The next year, already an international 
symbol, Dr. King was awarded the Nobel 
Prize in recognition of his nonviolent efforts 
to secure human rights. He was the third Ne- 
gro, the twelfth American, and the youngest 
man ever so honored. 

Not long afterward, Dr. King moved to Sel- 
ma, Ala., to begin a voting-rights campaign. 
Here for the first time—and still far beyond 
what anyone could expect—divisiveness per- 
meated the Negro movement. 

Already in Selma was the Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee (Snick) 
organized by young people in 1961 as an out- 

of the sit-in movement and with the 
blessing of Dr. King, who felt that Negro stu- 
dents should take a more active role in civil 
rights. Snick had struggled for months in 
Selma with little success. Dr. King's entrance 
drew national support and considerable 
money; the militant Snick leaders, James 
Forman and Stokely Carmichael among them 
didn’t like it. Dr. King spent as much time 
negotiating with them as he did with white 
authorities. 

But again Dr. King’s success was assured 
by white authorities. Dallas County Sheriff 
Jim Clark made hundreds of arrests in two 
months, and when a protest march was first 
attempted toward the capital, Alabama state 
police checked it with flailing clubs, tear gas, 
and trampling horses. 

That inspired the historic march from Sel- 
ma to Montgomery. Thousands of whites and 
Negroes, many of them prominent Americans, 
flocked from around the nation to join. Fifty 
miles in four days, it culminated in the gi- 
gantic parade up Dexter Avenue, past the 
church of Dr. King’s first pastorate, to the 
Capitol. And he shouted again and again, a 
new phrase: “We are on the move now.” 

Selma produced the Voting Rights Act of 
1965. 

Never again was Martin Luther King to 
know such a triumph. He was, indisputably, 
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a national leader, But there were no more 
such victories, 

Dr. King moved his efforts to Chicago in 
1965 and 1966. But he discovered, “Religion 
does not exercise the same restraining influ- 
ence in the Northern ghettos as it does in the 
South.” And in Chicago he was faced with 
the savvy of Mayor Richard Daley. Every pro- 
gram, from job training to low-income hous- 
ing, that Dr. King proposed, Chicago already 
had or suggested it could develop. The cam- 
paign died with a whimper. 

In these days, too, the civil-rights move- 
ment, if such it still was, took on a new, 
uglier tone. The ghettos of New York City, 
Rochester, and Philadelphia exploded in 1964, 
and in 1965 the Watts section of Los Angeles 
was in flames. 

The young militants were listening to the 
different drummers. Dr. King came to Roch- 
ester to preach about Jesus, and a young 
voice at the rear yelled, “What is this Jesus 
crap?” He went to Watts to calm the com- 
munity and they laughed at him. 

In 1966 James Meredith was shot on the 
second day of his Freedom March through 
Mississippi, and Dr. King arrived to take over. 
But his presence was all but forgotten when 
a handsome young Jamaican named Car- 
michael stood in the eerie light of a Grenada 
bonfire and screamed, over and over and over 
again: “Black power! Black power!” Here was 
an addition to the lexicon that Dr. King could 
not eradicate. 

Dr. King and other Negro leaders of his 
persuasion openly disavowed the calls to vio- 
lence, but they were aware that their di- 
minishing influence could be wiped out if 
they spoke too harshly. Not only was this a 
dilemma that endured to his death, but the 
very fact of his death added fuel to the mili- 
tant fires. 

What is often overlooked is that this man, 
Martin Luther King, civil-rights leader and 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, was also a learned 
and devout Christian minister. Out of his 
studies of Christian doctrine emerged many 
of the principles that guided him in the civil- 
rights movement. 

It has been said that Dr. King perverted 
the Christian message for his own purposes. 
It has been said, too, that he captured the 
very essence of the teachings. He always in- 
sisted that his actions were based on Chris- 
tian convictions. 

“The essence of the Christian gospel is 
love,” he once told Lee Dirks, a news editor 
of The National Observer. And that word, 
love, flowed freely in his conversations. For 
him the traditional issues of theology—sin 
and salvation, the divinity of Christ, His 
virgin birth, His bodily resurrection—were 
peripheral, Love was central. 

By love, Dr. King meant neither romantic 
love nor love for friends, but good will and 
understanding for all men. The Greek New 
Testament, he once noted, uses three words 
for love: eros, romantic or esthetic love; 
phila, affection between friends; and agape, 
a redeeming good will that “cleanses” both 
the person who is loved and the one who 
loves. 

Agape is the highest form of love, Dr. King 
maintained. “It’s completely unselfish; it 
seeks nothing in return.” To illustrate, Dr. 
King would cite the experience of Christ on 
the cross. “ ‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’ This was real re- 
demptive love,” Dr. King would explain. 
“Here was a symbol of crime, the cross. Yet 
redemptive love transformed it into a symbol 
of salvation.” 

Dr. King shied from some other beliefs of 
the fundamentalist Baptist tradition in 
which he was reared. He rejected, for example, 
the idea that men are innately sinners. He 
insisted that men have potentialities for 
both bad and good. 

Many of Dr. King’s religious ideas were not 
original. He wasn’t a creative theologian but 
a clergyman, not an originator of ideas but a 
messenger of them. 
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Dr. King conceded that the ideal of Chris- 
tian love might never be completely fulfilled. 
“Men have a tragic inclination to yield to 
selfish impulses,” he said. “But one always 
has the capacity to strive for love. It remains 
the regulating ideal.” 

He took this ideal from Christ’s words on 
love. “This is my commandment,” John re- 
ports Christ as saying. “That ye love one 
another, as I have loved you.” Luke quotes 
Jesus; “Love your enemies, do good to them 
which hate you.” In Matthew’s account of 
the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus tells His 
disciples: “Resist not evil: But whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also.” 

These words Dr. King took quite literally. 
In doing so, he made what many clergymen 
consider a singular contribution to modern 
religious thought. Using the words of Christ 
and the example of Gandhi, he was the first 
to really articulate the concept of nonviolent 
resistance for Christianity in America. 

With such convictions, it was not surpris- 
ing last year that Dr. King voiced strong 
opposition to the Vietnam War. What was 
surprising, even to his colleagues and friends, 
was the vehemence of his criticism. In un- 
friendly circles, it was suggested that Dr. 
King latched onto the Vietnam issue to steal 
the thunder from the fast- advocates 
of black power in the civil-rights movement. 
But his colleagues, rejecting the notion of 
opportunism, had their own worries. They 
feared that Dr. King’s activity on the Viet- 
nam issue would divert his attention from 
the main cause and that it would alienate 
many friends of the civil-rights movement, 
which it did. 

Dr. King’s most recent efforts were di- 
rected toward his projected Poor People’s 
March on Washington this spring. He 
planned to bring thousands to the capital, 
where they would live in a shantytown and 
would remain indefinitely to lobby in Con- 
gress for job help, better low-cost hous- 
ing, open-housing legislation, and improved 
welfare plans. 

Whatever the burdens on his time, how- 
ever, Martin Luther King was not too busy 
to answer a call from desperate friends in 
Memphis, who feared that without a gentle 
word the bitterness engendered by the long 
garbage strike would erupt into violence. 
In preparation for his next march, as was 
his style, Dr. King planned a rally for last 
Thursday evening to inspire his followers, 
As he prepared to go to dinner, he stepped 
onto the balcony of his motel for fresh air. 
He turned to his music director: 

“My man be sure to sing Precious Lord 
tonight and sing it well.” 

They were his last words; seconds later a 
bullet crashed into his neck. 

This is the hymn the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., who was 39 years old, who wanted 
to live but who feared no man, would have 
heard: 


“Precious Lord, take my hand, Lead me on, 

help me stand; 

I am tired, I am weak, I am worn; 

Through the storm, through the night, Lead 
me on to the light; 

Take my hand, precious Lord, lead me home. 

When my way grows drear, precious Lord, 
linger near; 

When my life is almost gone; 

Hear my cry, hear my call, Hold my hand 
lest I fall; 

Take my hand, precious Lord, lead me 
home.” 

—JERROLD K. FOOTLICK. 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a word this morning about the un- 
finished work of Dr. Martin Luther King. 
I heard with the greatest interest the 
beautiful report, if one can speak in those 
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terms of a report on such a tragic situa- 
tion, of the funeral, the procession, and 
the story of Dr. King which the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] has just 
shared with the Senate. 

I speak of the unfinished work of Dr. 
Martin Luther King because it ties in 
with a call made yesterday by the mayor 
of the principal city in my State, Mayor 
Lindsay of New York, for implementa- 
tion of the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders. 

Mr. President, we are told that the 
President of the United States will let 
us know quite soon—we had hoped he 
would have let us know by now—what is 
the administration’s program for imple- 
menting that report and dealing with 
the crisis of the cities. We have not heard 
yet, Mr. President. I believe the tenor 
of the debate which took place in the 
House of Representatives yesterday on 
the Civil Rights Act, and the debate 
which took place here yesterday which 
resulted in the rejection of a conference 
report dealing with summer jobs in 
slums and ghettos, Headstart, and other 
matters affecting impacted schools, again 
reflected the desire of Congress to go for- 
ward with what must be done. 

Mr. President, it is my intention to 
speak of that desire briefly today. It 
seems to me that this commitment by 
Congress to the cause of equal justice and 
the elimination of endemic poverty in 
this country is a most suitable memorial 
to Dr. Martin Luther King. He was a man 
of action. He wanted action, and we have 
before us a blueprint as to what needs 
to be done in the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Civil Disorders. 

I think, Mr. President, that we can 
now proceed with the implementation 
of that report. It will call for the enact- 
ment of a bill providing for manpower 
training, and for various other related 
employment opportunities. With 11 other 
Senators on my side of the aisle, and 
with 63 Republican Representatives, 
joining with the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, Prouty], I have offered a manpower 
bill which will, if enacted, provide 300,000 
jobs for the hard-core unemployed poor, 
in the public and private sectors of our 
economy within the first 2 years. It calls 
for the expenditure of some $650 million. 

I have joined also with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] in his 
bill, which calls for 2 million public sec- 
tor jobs in the next 4 years. That, Mr. 
President, is the prime piece of legisla- 
tion dealing with the Kerner Commis- 
sion’s report. 

There are other parts of the program 
involved in the housing bill which will 
be before us soon. There are other parts 
of the program involved in the anticrime 
bill, which will also be before us soon. 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris], who have been mem- 
bers of that Commission, are at work on 
other aspects of implementation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 


ator’s time has expired. 
Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous consent 


to proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall join and work with 
them in producing the package of bills 
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which is required to implement the Com- 
mission's report. 

Mr. President, I hope very much that 
we may go through hearings and really 
move in this session of Congress to effec- 
tuate this legislation. I believe we have 
every reason for optimism, for this rea- 
son: I think that Congress has now evi- 
denced that it intends to act out of a 
sense of justice and out of a sense of 
statesmanship. There will be no resent- 
ment, any more than there will be undue 
feelings of guilt, as far as we are con- 
cerned, but we intend to act out of a 
sense of justice and of what the country 


‘needs, notwithstanding the war in Viet- 


nam. I think that was the signal which 
was given by the House and the Senate 
yesterday. 

In that regard, Mr. President, I think 
that Negroes today are much less con- 
cerned, as we put these laws on the 
books, with the securing of legal rights, 
an area in which we now have a rather 
considerable network of laws to protect 
them, than they are to focus attention on 
economic and social discrimination, 
which has done more to separate the 
races than skin color itself. Dr. King 
foresaw this. It is interesting to mention 
the fact that in 1964, he asked what good 
it was to be able to eat at an integrated 
lunch counter if one did not have the 
price of a hamburger. 

Negro Americans want the power to 
earn, and they are willing to work for 
the dignity which the power to earn 
gives, which power is rightfully theirs. 

I emphasize, therefore, the full im- 
pact of what is required in the beginning 
to meet the impact in the Negro centers 
and what happens when we act short- 
sightedly, as we did in regard to the 
Headstart and summer job programs, 
which action we are now trying to cor- 
rect. 

The essence and key to the whole re- 
port of the President’s Commission on 
Civil Disorders is the need for some 
massive program. Therefore, the top pri- 
ority for America is a Marshall plan for 
American slums and ghettos, This, in my 
judgment, will cost $35 billion a year, and 
it has got to be over a 10-year period. 
That is the right order of magnitude. 
Over that period of time, the Federal cost 
should not exceed 10 percent, or $3.5 bil- 
lion a year. 

That is the prescription that is called 
for in the implementation of the report 
of the President’s Commission on Civil 
Disorders. I have introduced some meas- 
ures, as have some other Senators, There 
are other measures still being worked 
on. 

In my judgment, the top priority in 
Congress with relation to domestic affairs 
is the implementation of the report of 
that Commission. 

I point out that not only does the re- 
port stand on its own as being very au- 
thoritative, but it has also been backed 
up by a preceding report of a Presidential 
Commission headed by Mr. Heineman, of 
Chicago, which backs up the so-called 
Kerner Commission report and supports 
us in our determination that this is an 
embodiment of the report for the better- 
ment of the country in terms of what is 
needed for our cities. 
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Mr. President, I hope that we will hear 
from the President very promptly con- 
cerning his priorities and that the 
President may endorse this report— 
which he has not done yet—with the 
power and authority and eloquence 
which goes with his office so that Con- 
gress may move forward to implement it. 

I point out that many of the bills have 
already been introduced and more bills 
will shortly be introduced. 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF SCHED- 
ULES REGARDING CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF CHINESE GOOSEBER- 
RIES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have been asked by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee, the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], to make the fol- 
lowing unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the passage and third reading 
of H.R. 2155 be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill as amended by the committee 
amendments be considered as original 
text for the purpose of further amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk amend- 
ments to H.R. 2155 and ask that they be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendments. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendments be 
dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendments will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendments ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, are as follows: 


On page 1, in the matter following line 7, 
strike out “0.75¢ per Ib.” and insert “0.6¢ 
per lb.” 

On page 2, strike out lines 3 through 10, 
and insert the following: 

“(b) Effective with respect to articles en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption on or after January 1, 1969, 
January 1, 1970, January 1, 1971, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1972, item 149.48 of the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States (as added by the 
first section of this Act) is amended by 
striking out the matter in rate column num- 
bered 1 and inserting in lieu thereof, re- 
spectively, ‘0.4¢ per Ib., ‘0.3¢ per Ib., ‘0.1¢ per 
Ib., and ‘Free’. 

„(o) (i) The rates of duty in rate column 
numbered 1 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States for item 14908 (as added by 
the first section of this Act and amended by 
subsection (b) of this section) shall be 
treated as not having the status of statu- 
tory provisions enacted by the Congress, but 
as having been proclaimed by the President 
as being required or appropriate to carry out 
foreign trade agreements to which the United 
States is a party.” 

Beginning on page 2, line 16, strike out 
all through line 2, page 3. 
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On page 3, strike out the amendment of 
the title of the bill. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a statement which has been 
prepared on this measure and was to 
be given by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. It reads: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR LONG OF LOUISIANA 

Since the Committee on Finance reported 
HR. 2155 on August 15 of last year, two 
events have occurred. First, the initial stage 
of the 5-part Kennedy Round tariff cuts have 
gone into effect. Further cuts will occur on 
January 1, 1969, 1970, 1971 and 1972. As pres- 
ently drafted, the bill would establish a tar- 
iff on chinese gooseberries based upor the 
duty on berries which existed before the 
Kennedy Round reductions commenced— 
specifically % of 1 cent per pound. Today 
these gooseberries are subject to the far 
higher tariffs applicable to fruit. 

This amendment reflects the passage of 
time. It applies the current berry tariff of 
six-tenths of a cent per pound to chinese 
gooseberries. It also provides for periodic re- 
duction of this duty as the general berry 
rates go down pursuant to the Kennedy 
Round Agreement. 

Second, the Finance Committee amend- 
ment included in H.R. 2155 when it was re- 
ported last year relating to the transporta- 
tion of bonded merchandise has been enacted 
into law as an amendment to another bill. 
Accordingly, it is no longer necessary that 
Section 3 be retained. 

Nor is the amendment to the title neces- 
sary. This amendment corrects both of these 
features. 


Mr. President, I am informed that this 
action has been approved by the mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee on the 
other side of the aisle. I have made this 
statement on behalf of the chairman of 
the committee, and I trust that the Sen- 
ate will act favorably upon the amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are con- 
sidered and agreed to en bloc. 

The question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 2155) was passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WANTON SLAUGHTER OF FARM 
ANIMALS 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in the 
last 2 weeks I have protested three or 
four times in the course of public hear- 
ings held by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry the senseless 
killing of farm animals and the burial of 
these animals by members of the na- 
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tional farmers organization. I think that 
such action completely destroys the good 
will of large elements of our population. 

I note that an article from the Chicago 
Tribune of today states that this course 
is not only not being abandoned, but is 
being enlarged. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Farmers 
Fill Big Pit With Slain Animals,” writ- 
ten by Richard Orr, and published in the 
Chicago Tribune of today, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FARMERS FILL Bre Prr Wrr SLAIN ANIMALS 
(By Richard Orr) 

Hundreds of hogs and some calves were 
herded into a pit on a farm near St. Charles 
yesterday and shot to death by members of 
the National Farmers organization, 

The crack of rifies reverberated in the 100- 
foot-long, 10-foot-deep pit as the pigs stag- 
gered and went down one by one. 

The hogs were valued at $40 to $45 each 
at current market prices. 

SOME 1,500 ANIMALS SLAIN 

By the end of the day Al Umbdenstock, 
on whose farm three miles north of St. 
Charles the killing took place, estimated that 
1,500 hogs and 50 calves had been shot and 
buried. The animals were donated by NFO 
members in Illinois and Wisconsin to be 
killed in protest over livestock prices. 

Before the slaughter began, Edgar Hall of 
Mount Vernon, Ill., Dlinois NFO president, 
called on the crowd of about 75 farmers, 
some of whom brought their wives, to join 
him in a moment of silent prayer. 

Hall said the animals would have been 
donated to charity had a “sufficient number” 
of meat packers agreed to sign collective bar- 
gaining contracts in the current NFO cam- 
paign for higher livestock and grain prices. 
Asked why the animals could not have been 
donated to Chicago’s riot victims or other 
needy people, Hall replied: 

UNION OFFERS AID 

“That would be just the poor giving to 
the poor. We didn’t raise this livestock to be 
destroyed, but this demonstrates to the pub- 
lic that the packers are grossly underpay- 
ing the farmers for what they produce.” 

Robert Nielubowskl, secretary-treasurer of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen's union, local 87, AFL-CIO, said 
that had the NFO asked them, union mem- 
bers would have volunteered their labor free 
to butcher the hogs and distribute the pork 
to Chicago’s needy riot victims. Nielubow- 
ski said Anthony Chiappetti, a partner in 
Chicago Lamb Packers, 3907 S. Halsted st., 
agreed to help the union handle the animals 
without charge. 

SLAUGHTER CALLED NECESSARY 

David Jones of Floria, Clay County, who 
joined two other riflemen in shooting the 
animals, said: “If we just took them out and 
gave them to charity, it would be kept hush- 
hush and no one would ever know about our 
needs. This is the only way we can make our 
point that something is going to have to be 
done about our prices.” 

“People don’t understand that farmers 
are poor and needy themselves,” said Louis 
Wilson of Antigo, Wis., an NFO member who 
said he hauled 21 calves 350 miles to be killed 
and buried on the farm. 

Since the NFO began its latest collective 
bargaining campaign about two months ago 
its members have killed livestock and burned 
crops in Indiana, Iowa, Georgia, and South 
Dakota. The headquarters of the organiza- 
tion is in Corning, Iowa. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in or- 
der that Senators may realize the story 
that is told, I read a very few sentences: 

Hundreds of hogs and some calves were 
herded into a pit on a farm near St. Charles 
yesterday and shot to death by members of 
the National Farmers organization. 

The crack of rifles reverberated in the 100- 
foot-long, 10-foot-deep pit as the pigs stag- 
gered and went down one by one. 

The hogs were valued at $40 to $45 each 
at current market prices. 

SOME 1,500 ANIMALS SLAIN 

By the end of the day Al Umbdenstock, 
on whose farm three miles north of St. 
Charles the killing took place, estimated that 
1,500 hogs and 50 calves had been shot and 
buried. The animals were donated by NFO 
members in Illinois and Wisconsin to be killed 
in protest over live stock prices. 


Mr. President, I shall not read the rest 
of this article, which is most pitiful. I 
cannot understand why those who raise 
this livestock to the point where it is 
available and desirable for food find it in 
their purpose to destroy food so much 
needed by so many people throughout the 
earth at this time, particularly now, when 
it is needed in the areas of our great 
cities where the riots have left many 
people homeless and without food. I can- 
not understand the psychology of the 
farmers who perpetrate this travesty and 
tragedy. 

I am placing this article in the Recorp 
so that the Senate may realize the lengths 
to which this organization and its mem- 
bers have gone. 

The last paragraph of this article— 
which does not go as far as it could, be- 
cause I have had some calls from States 
other than those mentioned, reporting 
slaughter of this kind—reads as follows: 

Since the NFO began its latest collective 
bargaining campaign about two months ago 
its members have killed livestock and burned 
crops in Indiana, Iowa, Georgia, and South 
Dakota. The headquarters of the organization 
is in Corning, Iowa. 


Mr. President, I personally received a 
call from a farmer in Beverly, Ohio, who 
told me of his having killed 200 pigs the 
day before he had called. I have the 
notes covering that incident, but I do 
not have them with me on the floor. 

This kind of tragedy, this kind of 
tragic ignoring of the compassion, the 
natural compassion, of the people of our 
country and all over the world for those 
who are hungry is something that I find 
difficult to understand. Generally speak- 
ing, farming people are among the kind- 
est and gentlest people we find. 

Mr. President, I hope this type of spec- 
tacle can stop, and I hope it stops in 
time; because actions such as this, if 
continued, may easily bring about a con- 
dition under which remedial legislation 
to help a farming community which so 
badly needs sympathetic legislation from 
Congress can be defeated before it starts, 
because public sentiment will not stand 
long for such extravagant, improper, 
and inhumane action. 

I hope that Senators will find the time 
to read this article, which appears in 
today's issue of the Chicago Tribune. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous eonsent that 
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the Senate go into executive session to 
consider a nomination on the executive 
calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Otto Kerner, of Illinois, 
to be US. circuit judge for the seventh 
circuit. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Gov. 
Otto Kerner, of Illinois, appears to be 
well qualified from the standpoint of 
legal training and experience to fulfill 
the position of U.S. circuit judge, and he 
bears a reputation for character and 
ability. However, I was terribly disap- 
pointed in the report of the President’s 
Riot Commission, of which Governor 
Kerner was Chairman. This report dis- 
played an incredible lack of insight into 
the problems with which it dealt. To fix 
the blame upon the white race as a 
group for the Nation’s civil disorders and 
failing to place responsibility where it 
belongs—on the individuals involved— 
reflects prejudice and naivete. Many per- 
sons have expressed the view that the 
report, by proposing impractical solu- 
tions which cannot be achieved, will only 
serve to encourage further disorders. 

As Chairman of the Commission which 
produced this report, Governer Kerner 
displayed either a lack of judgment or 
a willingness to conform to the mis- 
guided liberal trends in our society which 
cater to lawless elements. 

In view of the circumstances, I find 
that I am unable to support Governor 
Kerner’s nomination for the circuit court 
of appeals and would like the Recorp to 
so indicate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to this nomination? [Putting the 
question. J 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate resume the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ADDED BENEFITS OF COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN THIS 
TIME OF CRISIS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, because 
of the widespread interest on the part of 
many business leaders and educational 
Officials, I shall soon join once again 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Indiana in offering legislation to 
encourage cooperative education pro- 
grams in the United States. 

We shall propose to add a new section 
to the student assistance provisions— 
title IV—of the Higher Education Act 
to authorize grants to expand programs 
that alternate full-time work periods at 
educationally related jobs with full-time 
periods of academic work. 

In this present difficult and tragic 
time, the benefits of mixing education 
with related work experience can pro- 
vide an all important bridge for students 
who have not had the full advantage of 
a broad social and educational opportu- 
nity to move effectively and successfully 
from the campus to the world of daily 
work. 

In the past several years, Negro edu- 
cational leaders have begun to see the 
great possibilities and usefulness of 
work-study programs. 

For example, Wilberforce University, a 
liberal arts college in Ohio, the Nation's 
oldest predominantly Negro college, be- 
gan 4 years ago a full-scale coopera- 
tive education program. President Rem- 
bert E. Stokes, the noted Negro educator, 
reports that before this program opened 
the institution was in great difficulty, 
and was not fully serving its 375 stu- 
dents. In the beginning, many students 
were reluctant to leave the campus for 
jobs in industry and government. They 
were apprehensive and could not antici- 
pate what the difficulties or advantages 
might be. When the first students re- 
turned from their first job experience 
with Ford, General Motors, power com- 
panies, newspapers, airlines, machine 
tool companies, school systems, hospi- 
tals, banks, insurance companies, a group 
of them reported their experiences to 
those of the student body who had re- 
mained on campus. The ones who stayed 
behind wanted to know: How were you 
treated? What did you learn? A meeting 
was held one evening at 8 p.m, in the 
school auditorium—it continued without 
letup until after 4 a.m. the next morn- 
ing. The students reported favorably 
and enthusiastically, and they found a 
strong response from their colleagues 
who were now anxious to share their en- 
riched experience. 

Today, Wilberforce is thriving and 
serves 1,000 Negro students, nearly three 
times its enrollment 4 years ago. Presi- 
dent Stokes says that in his judgment 
Negro institutions in today’s society 
should include cooperative education 
programs in order that their students 
can receive the effective education and 
the social and economic experience they 
need. 

I am pleased to report that Howard 
University has recently made the deci- 
sion to establish cooperative education 
programs in its engineering school. These 
developments, together with the success- 
ful experience at Hampton Institute and 
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Alabama A. & M., caused other Negro 
colleges to consider cooperative educa- 
tion programs, I applaud this interest. 

Dr. Stokes has stated that in his view it 
is essential for any Negro college or uni- 
versity in the present day and circum- 
stance to offer programs of cooperative 
education to the students in order to sup- 
ply them with the best quality education. 
In his appearance before the Special 
Subcommittee on Education of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, on 
March 6, 1968, he stated: 

Enough experience has been accumulated 
to know the profound educational improve- 
ment in the lives of our students and to pre- 
dict the following education outcome from 
their cooperative work-study experiences. 

1. Dispelling of doubt and disbelief that 
real, new career opportunities exist. 

2. Fresh motivation for the student to pur- 
sue his education through study and related 
experiences. 

3. Development of a new pride and belief 
in oneself through practical achievement. 

4. Usable knowledge of the requirements, 
expectations and rewards of being a produc- 
tive member of society, including for many 
the stimulation to preparation for higher 
professional careers. 

5. Greater facility for understanding how 
to live effectively in a complex society. 

6. Creation of a campus environment 
which stimulates the development of the fac- 
ulty and constructive changes in the growth 
of the college. 


To me, Mr. President, from the presi- 
dent of such an institution as Wilber- 
force, these conclusions of experience 
support my view that cooperative educa- 
tion programs can assist in healing the 
grievous wounds in our society that we 
are all so concerned with. 

A little over a week ago, further testi- 
mony to the usefulness of cooperative 
education for youth from disadvantaged 
minorities was expressed in an important 
statement presented at a Senate sub- 
committee field hearing on education. 
Mr. H. G. Taylor, director of college re- 
cruiting and coordinator of recruitment, 
employment, and placement, Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., made the following sig- 
nificant statement: 

Another area of significant interest to us 
is in hiring of minority group candidates for 
career employment at the professional level. 
We have a desire to do this but it is very 
difficult because the petroleum industry is 
technically oriented to a high degree—it has 
large needs for engineers and scientists— 
and yet 70% of the minority group college 
graduates choose teaching as a career. 

This results in there being a very small 
supply of minority group graduates in the 
technical fields. For instance, although chem- 
ical engineering is the most widely utilized 
engineering discipline within our industry, 
there is no predominantly Negro or Latin 
American college in the United States which 
offers a degree in chemical engineering. The 
number of minority group students enrolled 
in all technical disciplines, whether in inte- 
grated colleges or predominantly minority 
group colleges, is very small in comparison 
with the number of such students enrolled in 
non-technical disciplines. 

We feel that the establishment of more 
co-op education programs leading to degrees 
in engineering and science, in the predomi- 
nantly Negro and Latin American colleges 
would be a particularly attractive way to 
invest available funds. By so doing, money 
would be spent on those who can gain the 
most from it while at the same time educat- 
ing them in the fields where they are most 
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needed. Co-op education, per se, is a good 
thing and we commend it; but co-op educa- 
tion particularly in the engineering and sci- 
entific fields for the Negro and the Spanish- 
speaking American would be even better. 

This is because many minority group can- 
didates today often appear to be at a dis- 
advantage during employment interviews 
since they have had little prior contact with 
business. Simple business practices are often 
unfamiliar to them and they make mistakes 
and handle themselves in ways which would 
normally detract from one’s candidacy. The 
work sessions in industry which are an in- 
tegral part of the co-op method of education 
would minimize this apparent handicap and 
improve the assessment of minority candi- 
dates by the potential employer. 

We also feel that such cooperative educa- 
tion programs as we here recommend would 
be a good means through which industry 
could communicate to the minority group 
community that jobs are available today for 
qualified graduates, that industry needs 
qualified graduates in technical areas (such 
as engineering, geology, geophysics, physics, 
mathematics, and chemistry), and that a 
high degree of professionalism is available 
to them in the industrial community. 


Mr. President, this is further evidence 
of the ever-broadening horizon of the 
concept of cooperative education. The 
advantages in terms of providing fi- 
nancial support to students who need to 
put themselves through college are 
beyond dispute. The practical experience 
gained on the job enriches the academic 
intake. The social and practical advan- 
tages of helping those who have not been 
freely given the normal opportunities of 
American society are now beginning to be 
realized. The testimony of the Negro 
colleges, the work of Humble Oil Co., in 
the great American Southwest show that 
we are only beginning to see what can 
be obtained for very little expenditure. 

Last May I joined in introducing the 
version of the Cooperative Education Act 
now pending before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. The 
basic concept of this bill is the same as 
the expanded version soon to be intro- 
duced. When joining in proposing this 
bill last year, I emphasized that this 
largely was a program of self-help. At 
that time, I said: 

What we are proposing here is a very small 
Federal investment, “seed money,” which can 
greatly expand the $95,000,000 that is now 
earned annually by students to pay the cost 
of their college and university education. 
These millions of dollars are earnings from 
jobs that are educationally related to their 
academic work and that give valuable full- 
time work experience. 

We are talking about a program that is 
self-liquidating. The proposed period of Fed- 
eral support would enable colleges and in- 
stitutions to organize a vast number of rela- 
tionships with business and industry. This 
matrix of cooperation would in turn create 
year-round jobs appropriate to a wide range 
of student talents. Once this has been ac- 
complished, the continuing costs are modest 
and can be defrayed from on-going operations 
of the program itself because of the increased 
number of students this program of self- 
support makes possible. 

“Working one’s way through college” is 
an honorable tradition in the American 
West, where the tradition of individual effort 
has always had special meaning. In Cali- 
fornia a large number of colleges and busi- 
nesses have joined in support of cooperative 
education programs. Among the institutions 
now represented are the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles State and San Jose State 
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Colleges, the College of San Mateo, Foothill 
College in Los Altos, and Golden Gate Col- 
lege in San Francisco. Let me emphasize 
that both private and public institutions will 
be able to participate in this program; in- 
deed, its origins in our country are to be 
found in the private educational sector. 
California business has also taken a great 
interest. Among those firms now participat- 
ing are Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Beckman 
Instruments Corp., and North American 


Aviation. 
Cooperative education, work-study pro- 
grams, are sound both educationally and 


economically. These programs offer the op- 
portunity of higher education to a much 
wider cross section of capable students. This 
is fully in keeping with our national ideal 
of a broadly based educational establishment. 
Moreover, a higher percentage of students in 
these programs go on to graduate school than 
do students in the conventional programs. 
The alternation between work and study 
offers the student a real opportunity to find 
out what he wants to do with his future, 
and it helps industry find him. 


Ralph W. Tyler, director of the Cen- 
ter for Advanced Study in the Behav- 
ioral Sciences at Stanford University, 
has said: 

A program which increases student moti- 
vation, helps the student to find more mean- 
ing to his school studies, attracts more able 
young people into higher education and en- 
ables more of them to go to college, should 
be extended far beyond the relatively small 
number of colleges now using cooperative 
education. 


Cooperative education provides a 
proven means of meeting the costs of 
higher education by tapping the source 
of need—the rapidly expanding complex 
of advanced industry and business ac- 
tivity that desperately requires trained 
people. Nowhere in the modern world, 
Mr. President, is there a greater need 
for a highly trained cadre of men and 
women capable of solving complex tech- 
nical problems of our age than in my 
State of California. I am pleased to take 
part in sponsoring this program in the 
Senate and to be able to call attention 
to its undoubted value in this critical 
era of our national life. 


WILL THE PEOPLE GET THE 
BENEFITS THEY DESERVE? 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on March 1, President Johnson spoke at 
Beaumont, Tex., at a meeting honoring 
Representative Jack Brooxs, on the eve 
of sending out checks reflecting our re- 
cent increase in social security benefits. 

These benefits are vitally needed for 
many of our elderly are truly impover- 
ished. The average payment last year 
was $1,008—a sum that is shockingly in- 
compatible with even the most minimal 
definitions of poverty. 

The increase, although needed, is still 
not enough. The average benefit is a rise 
of 13 percent. The Senate voted 15 per- 
cent, and I cosponsored a bill to raise the 
payment to a more decent level. The 
minimum payment was raised to $55. 
I am proud to have cosponsored legisla- 
tion that would have raised it to $100. 

I agree with the President when he said 
of this increase, in Beaumont: “It is not 
all that we wanted.” We will work to get 
more. 

Even though this increase is needed 
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by all, there are some who may not 
receive it. If my own State continues to 
follow its current practice of reducing 
the State old age assistance checks by 
the same amount as the Federal Govern- 
ment increases the Federal portion, then 
those persons who need it most will get 
no increase. 

Texas has low benefits for the aged, 
among the lowest in the Nation, because 
Texas is such a low-wage State. The 
average yearly benefit last year was $770. 
Now the wage earners of Texas will be 
paying higher payroll deductions, but 
the elderly of Texas will receive the same 
level of benefit. 

I wonder whether the State govern- 
ment of Texas will change its practice 
of robbing the Texas elderly of Federal 
increases. Will the people of Texas get 
the benefits they deserve? 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
President’s Beaumont speech be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO A GROUP OF 
SENIOR CITIZENS AT THE SCHLESINGER OLD 
FOLKS HOME, Beaumont, TEX. 


Congressman Brooks, Congressman Pickle, 
Mr. Phillips, Mr. Schlesinger, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and my very dear friends: 

Several months ago, at Stanford Univer- 
sity, in California, a scientific miracle took 
place: the researchers there demonstrated 
their ability to create life in a laboratory. 
Shortly after the Stanford experiments, a 
South African heart surgeon transplanted a 
human heart for the first time. 

These were great achievements. One day 
they may change and improve the lives of 
millions of our people, just as medical re- 
search has improved our lives over the past 
decades from a life expectancy of 54 years in 
1920 to a life expectancy of more than 70 
years today. Medical science is going to con- 
tinue slowly and painstakingly to make all of 
our lives better lives. 

Yet, as all of this medical activity is going 
on, I couldn’t help but think that it is not 
only scientists and medical researchers who 
make life better for men and women all over 
the world. 

Men in public life can also make life bet- 
ter—and when they are doing their job right, 
they do make life better for other people. 

So I think it is quite important for us to 
constantly engage in a little in on 
and ask ourselves what are we doing to try 
to better the lives of others. 

When he was 87 years old, a great man in 
public life, Senator Theodore Francis Green, 
had this to say about being what is now 
called a “senior citizen”: “Most people say 
that as you get old you have to give up 
things. I think you get old because you give 
up things.” 

The social miracle that has been happening 
in our country has allowed tens of millions 
of older people not to give up things, and 
not to be afraid of their future. We call that 
miracle something you never heard of 30 
years ago or 50 years ago—we call it “Social 
Security.” 

Medicare is a case in point, It is hard to 
believe that only 2½ years ago, millions of 
elderly Americans lived in fear of a sudden 
medical emergency that could wipe out their 
savings after a lifetime of hard work. 

That was what we called social insecurity. 
The enactment of the Medicare Bill that we 
got passed in 1965 eliminated that insecurity 
and eliminated that fear for more than 19 
million proud, elderly Americans—nearly 10 
percent of the total population of America. 
Action by public men, by pokticians—an 
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amendment to the law—completely changed 
life in America, and made it better just as 
surely as the new scientific advances are 
going to make life better. 

Medicare, like the rest of the Social Secu- 
rity system, affected the young as well as the 
old. A man of 40 years of age benefits from 
Medicare if his dear, old father or mother 
who is 70 years old is covered. Otherwise he 
might have to pay his father’s or mother’s 
hospital bills. Medicare to him may mean 
that he can afford to send his 18-year-old 
daughter to college. So, again, life has been 
changed for the better for all of them. 

But perhaps the most important change 
was the change in attitude between father 
and son and m. Medicare meant the 
end of a great deal of family friction over 
dollars. The end of that friction has been a 
blessing in millions of homes in America. 

More dollars—more dignity—will be the 
result of the new Social Security amend- 
ments that I signed into law in January 
of this year. 

I am here tonight because tomorrow morn- 
ing, just a few hours from now—all over 
this great land we love, in all the 50 States 
of the Union—those dollars will reach home 
for the first time. 

This new law provides the largest, single 
dollar increase in benefits since Social Se- 
curity first started. That means an increase 
in benefits at an average of 16 percent for 
24 million of our elder citizens. It goes up 
to a new maximum of $234 per month for 
a retired couple. 

Counting the increases of 1965 and in- 
cluding the dollar value of Medicare, that 
adds up to a 35 percent increase over what 
it was 30 months ago. Now, that’s not enough 
as far as I am concerned. I asked the Con- 
gress and I recommended to the Congress 
and I urged the Congress to give us an in- 
crease averaging 20 percent. I intend to keep 
on fighting for that. 

Let us think, for a moment what our lives 
might be like if we didn’t have social 
insurance. 

Not long ago, for many Americans, old 
age was a real calamity. A man might work 
until he died—or he could work until he 
became dependent upon his children. 

Today, when an elderly man or woman 
lives with his son or daughter, it is prob- 
ably because he wants to live there and not 
because he has to live there. His Social Secu- 
rity check now is his personal declaration of 
independence and belongs to him alone. 

For a younger man, Social Security gives 
protection against long illness or disability. 
It gives his wife and children protection in 
the event he dies when he is young. Today, 
there are 5½ million widows and orphans 
in this country getting insurance checks— 
up to a new monthly maximum under this 
new law that runs as high as $395 per month. 
A man earning $8,000 today—with children 
aged 2, 4, and 6—knows that if he should die 
his family would receive some measure of 
security—about $90,000 in payments over the 
course of the years to come. 

When I discovered America up in my hills 
almost 60 years ago, we never heard of any- 
thing like that. We never dreamed of any- 
thing like that. We couldn't even vision any- 
thing like that. But it is here. 

Finally, a young man today knows that he 
is building up insurance toward his own re- 
tirement, A young, able worker, starting out 
today, knows that he and his wife can get a 
monthly income of at least $323 a month 
when he retires. 

That is what this new law provides. That is 
what the young men know they can work to- 
ward. That is what the older people know is 
in store. 

Social Security was first started, after I 
had gone to Washington, by a great Ameri- 
can—a man who said the only thing we have 
‘to fear is fear itself. That man’s name was 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 

As we meet here tonight, we see, a third of 
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a century after Franklin Roosevelt started it, 
that what Social Security really buys is free- 
dom from fear—not just for older Ameri- 
cans, but for younger Americans, too. 

This is a proud day for me. It has been a 
long trip to get here—one that began 33 
years ago under Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
We are not through yet. 

We are continuing to move forward. 

The one thing that I want to see as much 
as I want to see anything else in the world, 
except peace among all men, is to see in 
this land that I lead during the time allotted 
me the most modern miracles that we can 
produce placed into a good home for elder 
citizens. 

I want it to have the best floors and the 
best roof. I want it to have the most attract- 
ive walls and the best windows. I want it 
to be the place that can be kept clean— 
where the water is always hot when you 
want it and always cold if you need it. 

I want it where an elder person can get 
in his bath without fear of slipping or can 
get out of his bed without fear of breaking 
his hip. I want it where his food can be 
good—and he can have a good bed to sleep 
on, a good room to eat in, and a good place to 
spend his last days. 

I am trying so hard to have a group pro- 
duce a model home. 

I have looked at what you have here, Iam 
proud of what you have here. It is so much 
better than the old fiop houses or the old 
places that we had in my day, 

There is not a person in this room who 
was born into a place like this. All of you 
came from an age when we didn’t have the 
modern conveniences. We read by kerosene 
lamps. We didn’t have the benefits of elec- 
tricity. We didn’t have the tile on the floor. 
We didn't have the modern plumbing facili- 
ties that you have here. 

But we don’t have near enough—not even 
here. I am going to continue to work until 
the day comes when we can put in every 
community in this land a place where we can 
enjoy the twilight of our careers. Not just our 
mothers and fathers now, but my grandsons 
and my granddaughters can know that they 
don’t have to pay attention to any son-in- 
law or any brother-in-law; that they have 
earned it on their own. They will get their 
own Social Security check and they can go to 
a home that is clean, decent, and get a good 
bed and get good food and get good care. 

Their country can do that for them if it 
does care. This country, under my leader- 
ship, does care or else I wouldn’t be here 
tonight. 

I am issuing a proclamation here tonight. 
This is the first Presidential Proclamation 
that is issued in a home like this. But it 
says, “Senior Citizens Month.” And the re- 
spect that we show for older Americans is not 
an act of charity. It comes from the recogni- 
tion that this generation owes all it possesses 
to those who have borne responsibility in 
years past. 

We have not always recognized the debt 
that we owe them. 

It was thirty-three years ago that we first 
passed Social Security. But we are honoring 
our fathers and mothers whose days will be 
long on this earth. 

Perhaps the greatest need of age is the 
need to know that one’s contributions are 
valued. 

In a society where youth is so highly 
prized, older men and women need to know 
that their wisdom and their experience and 
the example that they have set in their lives 
are still important to us and to all their fel- 
low citizens. : 

Their contributions are one of our nation’s 
most valuable assets—a resource that should 
be celebrated by every generation. 

Therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby 
designate the entire month of May, 1968, as 
Senior Citizens Month in honor of them. 
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I call upon every Federal, State, and local 
government in partnership with private and 
voluntary organizations to join in commu- 
nity efforts to give meaning to the theme 
of this special month—meeting the challenge 
of the later years. 

Let special emphasis this year be placed 
on making known the contributions that 
older Americans have made to our welfare. 

Let us demonstrate the greatness of our 
society by bringing new meaning and new 
vigor to the lives of our elders who built the 
framework of our present prosperity and our 
greatness. 

So I invite all the Governors of the States, 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia, and appropriate officials in other 
areas subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, to join in the observation of Senior 
Citizens Month. 

In witness hereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand this, the first day of March, at Beau- 
mont, Texas, in the year of our Lord, 1968, 
and the independence of the United States of 
America, the 192 year. 

So that proclamation is now in force and 
the month of May will be set aside to honor 
our elder citizens and our fathers and our 
mothers. 

I have now the first checks of the billions 
that will go out under this new law. It is 
not all we wanted. It is the best, though, I 
could get anc it is more than what we had. 
Iam thankful for that. 

The first one goes to Miss Helen Hayes Mc- 
Farland who was born in Fannin, Texas, July 
26, 1883. She is 84 years young. 

The next is Mr. Luther Napoleon Smith. 

Mr. Romaldo Perez Torez, born in Guadala- 
jara, Mexico, in 1887; age 82. 

Now, I am going to run along. I have en- 
joyed being with you so much. I hope every- 
thing goes well for you. 

I thank you and the people of Beaumont 
in Jefferson County for all of the good work 
you do—particularly sending me a good Con- 
gressman like Jack Brooks who works for the 


people. 


THOMAS HART BENTON—ARTIST 
EXTRAORDINARY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
Monday, April 15, one of America’s out- 
standing artists. Thomas Hart Benton, of 
Kansas City, Mo., will celebrate his 79th 
birthday. For those of us who know Tom 
Benton, his vigor expressed daily by his 
work and enthusiasm, it is hard to realize 
that he has seen this many years. He is 
one of those all too rare individuals who 
will be forever young. 

Thomas Hart Benton, artist, is the 
namesake of his great uncle, Thomas 
Hart Benton, who served our State in the 
United States Senate from 1821 until 
1850, being defeated then for reelection 
only because he had the courage of his 
convictions—convictions for which he 
was later honored in President Kenne- 
dy’s prize-winning book, “Profiles in 
Courage.“ 

From my reading about Senator Ben- 
ton, whose statue is in the rotunda of 
the Capitol, I am sure that he would be 
proud of his great nephew, just as proud 
as is Missouri and the millions of Ameri- 
cans who know the work of Thomas Hart 
Benton, artist extraordinary. 

In recognition of Tom Benton’s birth- 
day, the University of Missouri Press is 
publishing a large collection of his pen 
and brush studies entitled “Benton 
Drawings.” 

For the information of those who are 
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also Benton fans, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the press release announcing 
the publication of this collection be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[News from the University of Missouri] 

BENTON DRAWINGS 

CoLUMBIA, Mo.—“Benton Drawings,” a 
large collection of studies from the pen and 
brush of Thomas Hart Benton, will be pub- 
lished by the University of Missouri Press on 
April 15, the 79th birthday of the Missouri 
artist. 

The drawings in the book were made for 
use in, and have become parts of, a painting 
or a mural, They were selected by Benton, 
according to the foreword, to sum up pic- 
torially his 60-year long striving toward the 
perfect expression of his aesthetic theories.” 

Robert L. Morris, director of the Press, said 
the originals of the drawings reprođuced on 
135 pages of the book will be matted and 
framed for a traveling exhibit sponsored by 
the Missouri State Council on the Arts. 

Benton was born in Neosho, which staged 
a “homecoming” for him in the spring of 
1962. 

The drawings in this collection, reflecting 
Benton's view of American life and folklore, 
cover a wide range of activities. Included are 
rural and small town scenes, political gather- 
ings, farm and river work, plant life, and 
personality studies. The jacket is a full color 
photo showing the artist sketching beside a 
Missouri stream. The book, approximately 10 
by 12 inches in page size, is priced at $12. 

Benton's murals are in famous museums 
and buildings. In Missouri they may be seen 
at the Missouri State Capitol, Harzfeld’s in 
Kansas City, Lincoln University at Jefferson 
City, the Harry S. Truman Library at Inde- 
pendence, and the Kansas City River Club. 
His paintings have been purchased by pri- 
vate collectors as well as by museums, They 
are in collections of the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery in Kansas City and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York. 


THE TEACHERS-IN-POLITICS 
WEEKEND 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, 2 weeks 
from today the National Education Asso- 
ciation and its constituent State associa- 
tions will begin a teachers-in-politics 
weekend observance. Thousands of pro- 
fessional educators will be involved in a 
meaningful effort to dramatize the im- 
portance of individual participation in 
the affairs of government. 

I applaud this undertaking. I believe 
the men and women entrusted with the 
education of our children should be in 
the forefront of activities identified with 
good citizenship. And certainly political 
awareness is consistent with this ideal. 

The times in which we live make it 
imperative that the Nation's citizenry be 
enlightened and informed on the issues 
that affect the course of human affairs 
here at home and throughout the free 
world. No group of Americans is better 
qualified to make mature political judg- 
ments than the Nation’s educators, and 
no group is in a better position to im- 
press upon new generations the respon- 
sibilities of life in a democracy. 

The citizenship committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association deserves 
praise for sponsoring this worthwhile ac- 
tivity in cooperation with the various 
State associations. 
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A NEW BOOK ON ENDANGERED 
SPECIES 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, since 
1963, when I was able to obtain financing 
for the establishment of a project at the 
Patuxent Wildlife Refuge at Laurel, Md., 
to preserve our rare and endangered 
species of American wildlife, it has been 
satisfying to see this project grow and 
develop. Even though still financed on a 
comparatively small basis, the project 
has developed to the point where release 
to the wild of endangered species can 
soon be considered. 

Besides the satisfaction of knowing 
that this is one Government program 
which will pay handsome dividends, I 
have had the personal satisfaction of 
meeting, corresponding with, and read- 
ing the works of some of America’s lead- 
ing conservationists. 

Just the other day I received a copy of 
Dayton O. Hyde’s book “Sandy,” pub- 
lished by the Dial Press. This book, the 
story of a sand-hill crane who joined the 
Hyde family, is in reality one of the 
most interesting conservation stories 
that has been published in some time. 

Mr. Hyde owns and operates a cattle 
ranch in southern Oregon. His book 
describes not only his ranch but also 
his work as a naturalist and conserva- 
tionist. Working entirely on his own, he 
developed techniques and procedures 
which have been adopted by scientists 
working with endangered species. He also 
make a strong argument for all citi- 
zens—farmers, ranchers, and citiy resi- 
dents—to work together to preserve 
America’s wildlife heritage. 

I recommend his book “Sandy” to Sen- 
ators, to conservationists, and to all 
citizens concerned about preserving this 
wildlife heritage for future generations. 


TEMPORARY JUDICIAL 
ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, our 
Federal judicial system benefits from a 
number of sound reforms brought about 
through the diligent efforts of Chief Jus- 
tice William Howard Taft. Uniform rules 
of Federal procedure, and the Judicial 
Conference of the United States are a 
part of this legacy. 

One of Chief Justice Taft’s least 
known reform efforts began in the 1920’s, 
when he asked Congress to create 18 
district judges at large. He proposed 
that, unlike all other Federal judges, 
these at-large judges would not be as- 
signed to any circuit or district, but 
rather would be available for service 
throughout the Federal system as tem- 
porary demands on justice dictated. The 
Congress did not accept the concept of 
judges at large but enacted instead the 
precursor of chapter 13, title 28, United 
States Code. These provisions of law give 
the Chief Justice the authority to tem- 
porarily assign Federal judges outside 
their normal jurisdictions upon the pres- 
entation of a certificate of necessity by 
the chief judge of a circuit in temporary 
need of additional judge power at either 
the circuit or district level. These stat- 
utes also allow the chief judge of a cir- 
cuit to assign district judges of the cir- 
cuit to sit temporarily on the court of 
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appeals or to hold court in any district 
within the circuit. The chief judge of a 
circuit may also assign circuit judges to 
hold court in any district court in the 
circuit. By means of such temporary ju- 
dicial assignments, the Federal judicial 
system is given great flexibility in meet- 
ing the demands upon it. 

The temporary need for additional 
judge power can arise for many reasons, 
such as illness, an unfilled vacancy, or 
an emergency caseload situation. The 
provisions of chapter 13, title 28, United 
States Code, have been used extensively. 
In fiscal year 1967, 101 Federal judges 
spent 2,777 days in service to courts other 
than those to which they are normally 
assigned. These judges spent 828 days on 
intercircuit assignments and 1,949 days 
on intracircuit assignments. Between Au- 
gust 1964 and February 1968, there were 
238 intercircuit assignments of Federal 
judges. Between January 1967 and Feb- 
ruary 1968, alone, there were 71 inter- 
circuit assignments. And it should be re- 
membered that there are only a total of 
520 active and senior Federal circuit and 
district judges. 

During the past year, major efforts 
have been made to supply large numbers 
of judges on temporary duty to two of 
the busiest Federal districts courts—the 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia and the District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York. It must be 
noted that these two courts have the 
greatest number of authorized judge- 
ships of any Federal courts. There are 
24 authorized judgeships in the South- 
ern District of New York and 15 in the 
District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The District of Columbia District Court 
has had the services of at least one visit- 
ing judge during almost every week of 
the past year. This court has a criminal 
jurisdiction unlike any other Federal 
court; in fact, its criminal calendar re- 
sembles that of a State trial court rather 
than that of a Federal district court. 
The assignment of visiting judges to the 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia allowed that court to assign 12 of its 
judges to the criminal calendar; conse- 
quently, the court was able to reduce 
criminal backlog from over 1,100 pend- 
ing cases in October 1967, to less than 
800 at the end of February 1968. 

The Southern District of New York is 
now using a total of 11 visiting district 
judges to effect a 2-month crash program 
designed to cut the civil caseload which 
had reached horrendous proportions. At 
the end of the last fiscal year more than 
1,200 civil cases were pending in the 
southern district, causing the average 
litigant seeking a jury trial to wait 40 
months for trial. 

The large number of temporary assign- 
ments in recent years and the special 
programs carried into effect in two of our 
busiest Federal districts raise, I believe, 
some questions about the policies and 
practices of temporary assignments. 

What are the basic causes for both 
intercircuit and intracircuit assign- 
ments? 

What relation do intracircuit assign- 
ments have to assignments of judges 
outside their circuit? 

What criteria are used to decide if a re- 
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quest for a visiting judge should be 
honored? 

How are judges selected or made avail- 
able for intercircuit or intracircuit 
assignments? 

Is the enabling legislation in need of 
amendment to meet current problems or 
to facilitate the mobilization of large- 
scale emergency programs? 

What additional large-scale programs 
are contemplated or needed in the next 
year? 

To what extent does the special juris- 
diction of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia create a need for 
continuing outside assistance to that 
court? 

Are senior judges being used to opti- 
mum advantage in intercircuit and in- 
tracircuit assignments. 

To what extent does the present 
geographical makeup of the circuits 
cause the need for intercircuit assign- 
ments? 

Are the great number of recent inter- 
circuit and intracircuit assignments 
caused by temporary conditions or per- 
manent problems and, if the latter, 
would not the creation of additional per- 
manent judgeships or better techniques 
of judicial administration be a better 
solution? 

What is the proximate cost of assign- 
ing one judge from, say, the District of 
Iowa to the Southern District of New 
York? 

Mr. President, in light of the great use 
of the provisions of chapter 13, title 28, 
United States Code and the needs of the 
Federal judicial system manifested by 
the programs of assistance to the district 
courts for the District of Columbia and 
for the Southern District of New York, 
I believe Congress should take a hard 
look at the intercircuit and intracircuit 
assignment of judges. Such an inquiry 
relates to the operation of the Federal 
judicial system and is, therefore, clearly 
within the oversight responsibility of the 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Judi- 
cial Machinery, of which I am chairman. 
I intend to have the Subcommittee on 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery in- 
quire into the operation of chapter 13, 
title 28, United States Code, and propose 
to the Senate those amendments, if any, 
necessary to keep the Federal judicial 
system flexible enough to respond to 
temporary critical demands. The sub- 
committee will hold hearings on the 
operation of the intercircuit assignments 
provisions on May 28 and 29. The time 
and place of the hearings will be an- 
nounced later. 


PASSOVER 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, sun- 
down Friday, April 12, marks the begin- 
ning of Passover. This holiday, cele- 
brated by Jews throughout the world, 
commemorates the attainment of liberty 
by a people after centuries of enslave- 
ment under cruel bondage. 

I have before me a message issued by 
my good friend Rabbi David L. Genuth, 
of Temple Beth El, Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
in connection with the observance of this 
religious holiday. Rabbi Genuth’s Pass- 
over message, emphasizing the holiday’s 
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special significance to Jews in America, 
is highly worthy reading. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PASSOVER MESSAGE 
(By Rabbi David L. Genuth) 


Passover, an annually celebrated holiday, 
recalls one of the most decisive battles in the 
human struggle for freedom. It commemor- 
ates the attainment of liberty by a people 
after centuries of enslavement under cruel 
bondage. 

Century after century, with the beginning 
of the Passover, the Jewish people sit to- 
gether at a festive evening meal and recite: 
We had been slaves unto Pharoah in Egypt, 
and our God led us forth with a strong hand 
and outstretched arm; and had not the 
Holy One, blessed be He, brought our fathers 
forth, we, our children and our children’s 
children would still be slaves unto Pharaoh 
in Egypt.” History and religion became one. 
History and freedom became one. The word 
of the One God penetrated the Jewish peo- 
ple from the beginning. 

When the Commandment of God awakes 
in man, freedom also opens its eyes. A diffi- 
cult task was assigned the Jewish people in 
its history. It is so easy to listen to the 
voices of idols, and it is so hard to receive 
the word of One God unto oneself. It is so 
easy to listen to demogogues, tyrants and 
remain a slave and it is so difficult to become 
a free man. 

Jewish history began when it heard the 
word, rising out of the mystery, and emerg- 
ing into clarity: “I am Thy God who brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage.” The destiny of man is to 
serve God, not tyrants. 

What does Passover mean to us in 
America? A great Rabbi gave the answer, He 
said, “that if celebrants fall asleep while 
partaking of the Paschal meal, they may not 
eat again thereof.” Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. To fail to keep awake and 
remain steadily on the alert on behalf of 
freedom, is to count the danger of forfeiting 
it altogether. 

Perhaps nothing could better illustrate 
how conscientiously the American fathers 
were adopting the Passover tradition than 
the fact that when Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Jefferson were discussing the em- 
blems of the American Union, they suggested 
and formally proposed that the Seal of the 
United States should be a portrayal of the 
children of Israel fleeing from Egypt through 
the parted waves of the Red Sea in order 
to establish their freedom. The motto which 
Franklin proposed to illustrate on that seal 
was “Rebellion to Tyrants Is Obedience to 
God.” I have never seen a sentence which is 
so equal to the First Commandment given 
to the Jewish people. “I am the Lord thy God 
who brought thee out of the House of Bond- 
age.” And so each year the sequence of the 
seasons brings its songs of freedom renewed. 
Each year Passover comes and we live again 
the great miracle, the divine drama of the 
Exodus and we perceive again God’s power 
pervading the cosmos, the majestic order of 
the Universe, the Mighty hand and the out- 
stretched arm. 

Passover reminds us of one who knows the 
impelling driving force of love for God can 
learn to love his fellowman. 

As long as we say “In God we trust” we 
will learn how to trust each other as 
brothers and America will remain the Home 
of the Free and the Land of the Brave. 

The future will place new solemn obliga- 
tions upon us for America’s sake and as 
Judaism's consecration we shall not shirk 
our duties. 

I would like to conclude my remarks with 
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an account of a meeting between a Gentile 
and a Jew in Palestine many years ago: 

The Gentile said to the Jew, who was a 
celebrated scholar of the middle of the sec- 
ond century of the Common Era, “You cele- 
brate Festivals in your Calendar and so do 
we. But our respective holidays never coin- 
cide. On the days when we celebrate you go 
about your ordinary business: When you re- 
joice we go about our ordinary affairs and 
when we have a Festival you do not partici- 
pate in our rejoicings. Is not there a day in 
the year when both Gentile and Jew have 
occasion to rejoice and to celebrate? And 
the Sage answered: “Yes, it is on the day 
when rain falls from Heaven which benefits 
all mankind and refreshes and revives all 
creation.” 

The Psalmist cries out: “I will lift my 
eyes unto the mountains. From where shall 
my help come?” Mountains and oceans, 
heaven and earth, declare the love of God. 

The Mountain of American history is over 
our heads again; shall we renew the Cove- 
nant of God? I hope the answer will be yes! 


ANNA ROOSEVELT HALSTED, VICE 
CHAIRMAN OF PRESIDENT’S COM- 
MISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
YEAR SPEAKS OUT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Anna Roosevelt Halsted, the daughter of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
now vice chairman of the President’s 
Commission for the Observance of Hu- 
man Rights Year, said the Nation is fail- 
ing in the international fight for human 
rights. 

Her criticism was contained in a speech 
she gave April 9 at the 20th annual con- 
vention of nongovernmental delegates 
of the United Nations Association of the 
United States. 

Mrs. Halsted made the timely point 
that this country is now seeing people 
react explosively and violently to a denial 
of their basic rights. She went on to em- 
phasize that the failure of the Senate 
to ratify the Genocide and the other hu- 
man rights conventions has hurt the 
struggle for the establishment of uni- 
versal standards of human dignity. 

Mrs. Halsted declared that U.S. action 
in these international conventions can 
demonstrate the road to freedom for na- 
tions where such rights are not guar- 
anteed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the New York Times article 
containing Mrs. Roosevelt’s remarks be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 10, 1968] 
U.S. ACCUSED or LAGGING IN HUMAN RIGHTS 
SUPPORT 
(By Sam Pope Brewer) 

Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Halsted, the daughter 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, charged 
yesterday that the United States was not 
supporting the world fight for human rights. 

Mrs. Halsted made the main address at the 
20th annual meeting of the conference of 
nongovernmental representatives of the 
United Nations Association of the United 
State. This year’s meeting, marking the 20th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Human 
Rights, was dedicated to the memory of the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr, 

The United States is lagging in the world 
fight for human rights as well as in domestic 
matters, Mrs. Halsted charged. 

She said there was a tendency to say 
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“There ought to be a law,” but added: “It 
takes more than a law.” 

“In our own backyard we have seen the 
explosive violence of people denied their in- 
herent rights.” Mrs. Halsted said. In a wider 
field, she asserted, the United States has 
failed to ratify United Nations conventions 
on genocide and other human rights ques- 
tions. 

SHE SEEKS AN ILLUSTRATION 

For countries without a long tradition of 
human rights, Mrs. Halsted said, United 
States participation in international conven- 
tions can illustrate the country's work 
toward freedom. 

“But where today does our country stand 
in the eyes of the world?” she asked. “Other 
nations have been ratifying conventions over 
the years, but not the United States. Geno- 
cide has been made an international crime 
by 71 nations; forced labor by 78; slavery by 
70. Out of 123 member states in the United 
Nations, only eight have failed to ratify any 
human rights convention. The United States 
is next to the bottom of the list, having fi- 
nally ratified the convention against slavery 
last December.” 

The conventions against genocide and on 
freedom of association and on the right to or- 
ganize have been before the Senate since 
1949 without ratification, she said, and the 
conventions on political rights for women 
and on forced labor since 1963. 

Four other conventions on rights have not 
even been submitted to the Senate for rati- 
fication, Mrs. Halsted said. 

“We as citizens speaking through our vol- 
untary organizations must convince our duly 
elected representatives to translate this com- 
mitment into practice,” she said. 

Mrs. Halsted is vice chairman of President 
Johnson’s Commission for the Observance 
of Human Rights Year. Other leading partici- 
pants in the luncheon and workshop meet- 
ings included Mrs. Patricia Harris of the 
United States delegation to the General As- 
sembly; Miss Julia Henderson of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and James F. 
Green of the State Department, executive 
director of the President’s Commission for 
Observance of Human Rights Year 1968. 

About 200 persons representing more than 
100 organizations attended. 


OUR FISHING FUTURE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
March 21, 1968, the senior Senator from 
the State of Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] made a speech in Seattle before an 
unusually large group of people con- 
cerned with the U.S, fishing industry. 
The conference, which continued on for 
3 days thereafter, was sponsored by the 
college of fisheries of the University of 
Washington, with a theme “The Future 
of the U.S. Fishing Industry.” 

Senator Maacnuson spoke of the 
“Changing Fisheries World” and issued 
some challenges to those assembled, and 
those not present, concerning realism in 
our present national fisheries position 
and some thoughts toward future pos- 
ture. 

I suppose there are some who may re- 

sent Senator Macnuson’s frank remarks. 

In my judgment, however, these things 

needed to be said. I have long felt that 

too often we have expressed too much 
hope to this industry-in-need without 
very much justification that the Federal 

Government was prepared to come forth 

with positive programs. 

Senator Macnuson noted that we have 
often said that “America’s fisheries are at 
the crossroads.” He went on to say: 

How often we have said this! 

Far worse, we have believed it! 
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I say to you tonight that we have passed 
the crossroads. That decision point was 
reached a long time ago, and the records of 
our industry clearly demonstrate that we are 
on the wrong road, 


He then went on to challenge each seg- 
ment of the complex concerned with this 
Nation’s commercial fisheries, He spoke 
to the fishermen, the processors, the 
scientists, and those concerned with our 
research and management programs. He 
told them they must be “realistic;” that 
they must change direction and begin 
seeking harvest instead of publication 
of scientific papers. 

Senator Macnuson challenged the 
American fishing industry to key itself 
“to future programs which might en- 
joy the possibility of success in today’s 
world.” He spoke the truth, and I would 
stand beside him in this new leadership 
cause—that we put aside the dreams 
and hopeful concepts for a hard look 
at where we are and where we are go- 
ing. It has been too long unsaid. 

He told the fishermen to get out and 
fish. He advised the shore industry to 
look hard upon today’s profit from im- 
ports and at tomorrow’s possible gain 
from sacrifice in assisting the American 
producer. 

He spoke frankly and perhaps harshly. 
But he spoke as a friend of the industry 
and as one who would not lead it down 
some primrose path of empty promises 
strewn with trite phrases of effortless 
bright tomorrows. 

Mr. President, I think the speech of 
the senior Senator from the State of 
Washington, delivered in an election year 
in his own home State, was a courageous 
demonstration of his sincere desire to 
help the American fisherman and his in- 
dustry, to honestly assist toward some 
wortawhile goals, and to put aside the 
more popular approaches of the day, 
which would have produced great cla- 
mor in support of his understanding but 
would not have moved fisheries forward a 
single inch. 

Again, I respect him for what he said 
and commend his remarks to all Sena- 
tors for study and honest reflection. I 
am proud to join with him in this eru- 
sade for honest purpose toward those 
goals which we all seek in bringing our 
domestic fisheries back to the stature it 
once enjoyed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech of March 24, 1968, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR WARREN MAGNUSON AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE FUTURE OF THE U.S. FISHING 
INDUSTRY, Marcu 24, 1968 
We live in a changing fisheries world. 
There has been more progress in ocean 

harvest in the past decades than at any 
other time in world fisheries history. Never 
before have we witnessed the kind of ex- 
pansion and advancement challenge which 
faces the fisherman at sea today. 

The United States, however, has not been 
aboard this world ship of fishing progress. 

Dr. Edward Wenk, Jr., executive director 
of the National Marine Council said recently 
that we have made more progress in the 
marine sciences in the 1960’s than during 
the preceding 100 years. 

How much of that marine science progress 
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has been, or could be, transmitted to the 
American fishing vessel? 

Just eight years ago, this nation was num- 
ber two in world fishery production, just 
behind Japan. In 1960, we dropped to fifth 
place. Last year, we found ourselves sixth, 
behind Peru, Japan, Red China, the Soviet 
Union and Norway. 

This is not because we are eating less fish 
in this country. It is because our own fish- 
ing fleets are catching fewer fish. 

There is a continuing debate among fish- 
ery statisticians as to the breakdown of U.S. 
per capita consumption, If we consider only 
those so-called “edible” products, then our 
consumption is, and has been for the past 
ten or twelve years relatively static. But if 
we put the so-called “industrial” fishery 
products in we find that estimates for 1967 
place this nation’s per capita consumption at 
around 70 pounds, instead of the 10%½ pounds 
or so which is the normal subject of federal 
press releases on the subject. 

If we use that 70 pound figure, then we 
have increased substantially. 

The problem which this Conference facen 
in the days ahead is one of getting th» 
American fishing fleet back into the busi- 
ness of supplying our domestic needs. 

In 1955, U.S. fishermen produced 6744 per- 
cent of the total fishery products used in this 
country with imports accounting for only 
3214 percent. 

In 1967, it appears that the ratio is more 
than reversed. We now are supplying around 
29 percent, with foreign fishing fleets har- 
vesting more than 70 percent of United States 
total fishery requirements. 

We are the biggest fish importer in the 
world, and the value of these products ex- 
ceeds three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
In reducing the critical balance of payments 
deficit problem alone, reversal of this aston- 
ishing figure would make a worthwhile con- 
tribution to our national interest. 

As I look around this room tonight, I visual- 
ize these days ahead as a “Summit Confer- 
ence on Fisheries.” For gathered here is the 
active brainpower of the American 
industry. The question posed in the theme 
of this Conference must be answered de- 
cisively by you in these few days ahead. 

I'm going to pose some questions to- 
night; some may be uncomfortable; 

I'm going to offer a few solutions; they 
may be unwelcome; 

I'm going to challenge each of you with 
some hard facts; some cold reality, and 

I'm going to ask you to examine the past 
only for its value in establishing a viable 
program, and for the guidance it may pro- 
vide for your plans for the future. 

Do we have a national fisheries goal? Or 
are we seeking only those avenues which 
promise individual economic gain for today? 

Where does the United States really want 
to go in fisheries? 

And, how do we get there? 

This nation’s fisheries have fallen into 
a decade of drift. I presently see no promise 
in sight that the nineteen-seventies will 
be very much different. 

We have been complaining about the Gov- 
ernment's failure to act with tariff protection 
following World War II; 

We have been complaining about this na- 
tion’s organizing and financing the fishing 
industries of our foreign competitors; 

We have been complaining about a failure 
of the United States to meet its fisheries 
responsibility at the same level accorded the 
agricultural community; 

I would not dispute any of these “excuses” 
for the present state of United States fish- 
eries. But the facts are clear, all of us have 
been doing more complaining than doing. 

I would hope that this conference might 
dwell on the future and put aside the normal 
“post mortems” of fishery meetings of the 
past. 

There have been complaints in other coun- 
tries during the past decade, but the major 
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energy has been expended in unprecented 
ocean activity. 

They have been fishing. 

We have been cutting bait. 

I, along with others in this industry, have 
long felt the need for increased direct tech- 
nology. When you're in a race with unequal 
rules—and the subsidization of many foreign 
fishing fleets places our fishermen at a com- 
petitive disadvantage—you begin sharpening 
your pencil. 

I would agree that some of the new tech- 
niques talked about these days seem pretty 
“exotic” to many of us. But they are also 
exciting, and in my judgment, hold our best 
hope for assuring our future as a bright one. 

Herding or concentrating fish for more 
effective capture is in early development. 
Acoustical, optical and electrical systems 
hold promise in this area. The Soviets are 
even recording the sounds of mammals and 
fishes and using these sounds to drive fish 
toward capture. 

We've been talking about seabed “fish 
traps”, but that’s all we've been doing about 
it, and I first heard this discussed some 
years ago. 

I do not claim to be an expert as to 
priority in these areas, but these are the 
kinds of things we ought to be doing if 
we are to become competitive in the world 
fisheries picture. 

If this conference is to be successful, it 
must be based on reality. It must recognize 
this changing world. 

We say America’s fisheries are at the cross- 
roads. 

How often we have said this! 

Far worse, we believed it. 

I say to you tonight that we have passed 
the crossroads. That decision point was 
reached a long time ago, and the records of 
our industry clearly demonstrate that we 
are on the wrong road. 

Many of you here tonight do not welcome 
an alteration in your fishing heritage and 
custom, You would prefer the time-honored 
handing down of family secrets for search 
and capture of fish, the legacy of generations. 

I cannot blame you. 

But when the question becomes one of 
survival, I think you have to take a new 
look at method. I’ve been speaking primarily 
about harvest tonight, but it should be 
made clear that there are a good many can- 
ning and processing plants that could stand 
some re-examination as well. 

I still see fish coming off vessels in buckets. 
Only recently have we been able to halt the 
use of the pitchforks. 

I can be as nostalgic as the next one. 

But your assignment in these days ahead 
is not reminiscence. Your responsibility, as 
accepted by your presence tonight, is to look 
to the future. That look should be a cold, 
hard and objective one. 

The culture of the Japanese and Soviet 
fishermen off our shores—and a dozen other 
nations for that matter—probably includes 
some folk songs of those good old fishing 
days. 

But they are doing their singing after the 
catch is secure. And too often, that catch is 
taken just off this nation’s coast. 

They are not making a career of speeches 
of despair. 

They are busy fishing, not just their own 
stocks, but those off other nations’ shores. 
And the American adjacent sea has been a 
prime target. 

We passed a nine mile fishery zone in the 
89th Congress, thus giving us twelve miles 
of fishery jurisdiction. 

There wasn’t much demonstration of lead- 
ership on the part of the United States as 
we were the 50th nation to make such a 
move, Other nations are claiming up to 200 
miles and more. 

I regularly hear from fishermen who ad- 
vocate a Continental Shelf principle, and 
there is still comment from those who would 
write ballads and folk songs about the good 
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old days when the “cannon ball” philosophy 
guided our position. 

What is our national goal in this area? 

What position should this country seek on 
the question of jurisdiction? 

This is a subject worthy of discussion, and 
if decision can be reached we've got to get 
out and fight for it. 

I suggest tonight that we cease the policy 
of groping and floundering in dark waters 
without answers. 

You have no time to form study commit- 
tees; 

You have no time for biologically re- 
searching the animal; 

You have no time for long speeches, or air- 
ing of petty differences; 

Your time must be devoted to deter- 
mining how we can get out and catch the 
fish. 


Every activity, in my judgment, whether 
by the federal or state governments, should 
be primarily programmed to that goal. 

Let us not study our resources to death; let 
us harvest them. 

The Administration recently spoke of an 
International Decade of Ocean Exploration 
for the 1970’s. What part will fisheries play 
in this? We need your guidance in the im- 
plementation of what is now a mere concept. 

The last Japanese Fisheries Agency budget 
I saw called for the expenditure of some- 
thing over $67 million. That’s about $20 mil- 
lion more than we have available for our own 
federal fishery programs. Again, this could be 
an excuse. 

But if we are to have a conference 
based on realism, most of you in this room 
know that any dramatic increase in funding 
for the federal fisheries agency does not co- 
incide very well with the present fiscal situ- 
ation. 

Let me be absolutely clear on this question 
of reality. I am speaking of those which now 
exist. The changing world does not apply only 
to fisheries. Other things are happening daily, 
as you well know. It is not impossible that 
tariffs, subsidies, or additional funding might 
be available in the future. But it seems to 
me that the conference discussion should be 
keyed to future programs which might enjoy 
the possibility of success in today’s world. 
If your agreements here are based on some 
nebulous speculation, or crystal ball thinking 
as to available funds, your effort might well 
prove to be of little value. 

In the past decade—and even before, for 
that matter—you have approached the Con- 
gress with proposals. I, and others, have 
tried. We have exhausted the promise of 
those proposals one by one. There have been 
successes, but they have been rare and few. 
None of them have reached the root problem 
of this nation’s fishing industry. 

To the fishermen present, I would urge you 
to take a hard look at any sacrifice which 
might enable you to put to sea and harvest; 

To the canner and processor, I would ask 
that you begin today to look to the future; 
analyze today’s profit on import against to- 
morrow’s possible gain from sacrifice in as- 
sisting the American producer; 

To the scientist, I would merely pose the 
question of goals; are they merely for aca- 
demic publication or do they contribute to 
hoped-for American harvest increase; 

To the agencies—State or Federal—are 
the management regulations you now pro- 
mulgate designed to hamper or assist the 
American fishermen. 

Your answers should come in these days 
ahead. There is no easy road. Will it be 
today’s profit, or tomorrow’s hope that guides 
your thinking and action? 

Will your decisions be based on self-service 
or the national interest? 

The people in this room are capable of 
answer. 

If you leave this Conference on Wednesday 
without decision, you will returm a decade 
hence to another meeting, here or elsewhere. 
The agenda will be the same. 

Some of the panelists will have left the 
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industry in disgust; others will have been 
forced by your failure of indecision to aban- 
don their heritage in order that their families 
be fed. 

And you will repeat this decade of drift. 
You will not have met the challenge of 
progress. 

I have spoken to you very frankly tonight. 
Perhaps I have offended some of you. Per- 
haps I am not correct in my judgment; if 
that is so, you will have ample opportunity 
to debate what I have said in the days ahead. 

But I have spoken out because I have been 
a friend of this industry for many years. If I 
were less than a friend, I would have praised 
the failures of the American fishing indus- 
try, echoing some kind of trite phrases of 
effortless bright tomorrows. 

I do not believe this to be true. 

In my judgment the real future of the 
American Fishing Industry is yours to decide. 
I will help implement your decisions to the 
limit. 

The opportunity is waiting. I urge you to 
make the most of it. 


THE WORKER PROTECTION-FAIR 
HOUSING BILL 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that the President will today sign 
the worker protection-fair housing bill. 

I have done my best to help guide this 
legislation to enactment, because I be- 
lieve it is a decent, moral, and compas- 
sionate bill. The great majority of Amer- 
icans share that belief. 

As a member of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, I cast the deciding vote last 
October to bring the civil rights protec- 
tion bill to the Senate for debate. That 
bill was almost identical to title 5 of the 
omnibus civil rights bill of 1967, which 
I cosponsored, and was similar to other 
civil rights protection bills which I had 
introduced as far back as 1963. 

The fair housing provisions were added 
after lengthy strategy sessions, in which 
I participated, involving Senators of both 
parties and the Civil Rights Leadership 
Conference. 

We hammered out an equitable and 
workable bill. The provisions are not as 
comprehensive as the Pennsylvania open 
housing law which was enacted last year. 
However, the new Federal legislation will 
insure equal treatment for people living 
5 States which do not have fair housing 

Ws. 

I voted four times for cloture to end 
the Senate filibuster, which permitted 
the Senate finally to pass the bill 71 to 20. 
Then I urged my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives, both publicly and 
privately, to back this legislation. 

The President’s action today in signing 
the bill into law is one more needed step 
toward providing the protection which 
will make every citizen feel at ease in 
pursuing his legitimate interests, free 
from threats and acts of violence and 
murder. The housing provisions will as- 
sure all citizens equal access to decent 
housing within their means. 

Our multiracial society can pursue its 
dreams through cooperation, or it can 
continue to burn in futile discord. None 
of us are free until all of us are free. 

Congress has acted responsibly. In the 
months ahead, all citizens of good will 
must continue to build a framework of 
reason and compassion. If we fail, we 
leave the field open to the destructive 
forces of prejudice, hatred and violence. 
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We must, and we will, deny to violence 
its victory. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, I have had the op- 
portunity and the responsibility to watch 
closely the operation of the Post Office 
Department under Postmaster General 
O'Brien. He unquestionably ranks as one 
of the greatest Postmasters General our 
Nation has ever had. 

He has taken a sprawling Federal 
agency that was deeply rooted in the 
practices of the 19th century and infused 
it with new vigor and new ideas. The 
American public and the American busi- 
ness community will continue to benefit 
for many years to come from the vast 
postal modernization program fostered 
by Postmaster General O’Brien. 

Although the business community 
might have been a bit skeptical when 
Larry O’Brien was appointed to deliver 
the mail, it has since recognized him as a 
top executive. Fortune magazine called 
him one of the strongest, most imagina- 
tive bosses the postal service ever had— 
a man with unusual energy and a flair 
for modern management practices. 

As Senators know so well, Larry 
O'Brien’s reputation for accomplish- 
ment does not rest solely on what he has 
done as Postmaster General. Far from 
it. As the chief of legislative liaison for 
President Kennedy and President John- 
son he can take justifiable pride in the 
very important role he played in bringing 
about enactment of an unprecedented 
amount of progressive legislation that 
has made this a better and stronger Na- 
tion. 

Speaking of Larry O’Brien, President 
Johnson has said that he knows “of no 
single living individual who has contrib- 
uted more to the enactment of legisla- 
tion that touches the lives of so many 
Americans.” 

That is high praise, indeed, but it is 
my own observation that Larry O’Brien 
merits it completely. 

Larry O’Brien has often said he is 
proud to be called a politician. He has 
brought great skill and dignity and com- 
passion to the practice of the political 
ari the entire Nation is the better 

or it. 

I congratulate the Postmaster General 
on his many achievements and wish him 
well as he leaves the Government. 


PRESIDENT NAMES THE RIGHT MAN 
FOR POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
President Johnson has again fit the right 
man to the right job, by naming Marvin 
Watson as new Postmaster General of 
the United States. 

As Lyndon Johnson's special assistant 
for 3 years, he has served his President 
and his country—well. With unflagging 
devotion, tireless labor, and seemingly 
inexhaustible energy, Marvin Watson 
has worked on the most trying problems 
of our day. 

The Post Office Department, which he 
will manage, is one of America’s most 
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vast enterprises. It employs 700,000 men 
and has “branch offices” in virtually 
every city, town, village, and hamlet in 
the Nation. 

He who serves as Postmaster General 
truly serves the entire Nation. And few 
men have been better equipped to serve 
as Postmaster General than Marvin 
Watson. 

He has a deep background in manage- 
ment and business—knowledge so neces- 
sary to the successful operation of the 
Post Office Department. He has taught 
economics at Baylor University, served 
as manager of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Daingerfield, Tex., served on the Red 
River Valley Association, and for 10 
years was executive assistant at the Lone 
Star Steel Co., in Dallas. 

Marvin Watson, adviser to the Presi- 
den’, dedicated public servant, brilliant 
American, is an able successor to Larry 
O'Brien. 

He has my best wishes —and the best 
wishes of the Nation —for success in his 
new Cabinet post. 


TEACHERS AND CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I am 
highly encouraged by the teachers-in- 
politics activities that were initiated last 
weekend by the National Education Asso- 
ciation; its affiliate in my State, the 
South Dakota Education Association; 
and the local chapters across the country. 

Quality education is the cornerstone 
of efforts to move our Nation forward, 
both economically and socially, and 
teachers are in an excellent position to 
judge our progress. It is entirely appro- 
priate that they advise public officials 
and candidates of their views, and that 
they fully employ the tools of the demo- 
cratic process to influence policies that 
affect the success of their profession. 

South Dakota is among the States in 
which teachers in recent months have 
taken more active collective steps to bring 
public attention to bear on the problems 
of our school system. Through the SDEA 
and the NEA Commission on Professional 
Rights and Responsibilities, they com- 
missioned last year an in-depth analysis 
of the financial framework in which our 
schools are operating, and they brought 
that study and their recommendations 
to the State capitol as a group during 
the 1968 legislative session. 

I think it is especially significant that 
educators in South Dakota seek to solve 
these problems instead of to escape them, 
even though they know that more attrac- 
tive opportunities exist elsewhere. To me, 
this indicates a laudable priority con- 
cern for the quality of education, when 
circumstances well justify an attitude of 
self-interest. 

I hope our teachers will continue to 
make their views felt, before the groups 
that establish educational policies at all 
levels, between elections as well as at the 
polls. It is the most effective and most 
appropriate method of seeking the im- 
provements that must take place if edu- 
cation is to keep pace with society’s de- 
mands for trained manpower and with 
our hopes that each individual will ulti- 
mately have the opportunity to reach the 
maximum of his potential. 

In addition, because of the unique role 
they play in forming attitudes and habits 
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that will stay with young people through- 
out their lives, teachers’ participation in 
politics can set an example that will 
broaden political awareness and activity 
by all Americans. 


TEACHERS IN POLITICS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the week- 
end beginning April 5 was one of racial 
violence throughout the country; it was 
a weekend of national mourning over the 
death of Dr. Martin Luther King; it was 
a weekend of anticipation spurred by 
the apparent willingness of the North 
Vietnamese to negotiate. 

April 5 was also the beginning of a 
weekend which had been designated by 
the National Education Association as 
Teachers-in-Politics Weekend. This fact, 
I regret, has been overlooked. 

The purpose of this effort was to dram- 
atize the need for involvement by our 
teachers as well as all citizens in the po- 
litical life of our Nation and, indeed, the 
events of that weekend underlines the 
need for better understanding among our 
people of the workings of our system and 
of our political institutions. People must 
on to operate within the framework of 

W. 
Mr. President, there was a time not too 
long ago when our schoolteachers ac- 
tively avoided personal involvement in 
the political processes through which we 
nominate and elect the public servants 
who make the wheels of government 
turn. 

It was felt by many, and still is by 
some, that practical politics as opposed 
to theoretical politics was an activity be- 
neath the dignity of our teaching com- 
munity. These same teachers were and, 
of course, still are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of teaching our children 
about the workings of our democratic 
system. 

Our teachers, as well as many other 
persons, have been able to overlook the 
fact that George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Abraham Lincoln were 
products of our political system. They 
have been able to accept the merits of 
political figures long dead; however, 
many have not been able to see merit in 
contemporary political figures. 

The attitude of many Americans was 
ably expressed by the late President 
Kennedy, when he said: 

Everyone wants his son to grow up to be 


President, but no one wants his son to become 
involved in politics. 


Government is merely an extension of 
our political system, and one cannot be 
divorced from the other; and indifference 
by our citizens toward the political ma- 
chinery of our two-party system works 
to their own detriment. 

Becoming involved in politics means 
more than merely casting a ballot on 
election day. Becoming involved means 
working for the candidates and the party 
of your choice; it means volunteering for 
the tough jobs, such as ringing doorbells 
in the precincts, making telephone calls, 
stuffing envelopes, and doing the many, 
many hard, unglamorous jobs so neces- 
sary for an effective political campaign. 

Becoming involved means becoming 
active in all the affairs of your _ arty, not 
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just at election time, but throughout the 
year. 

The Omaha Education Association, an 
affiliate of the NEA, has taken what I 
consider to be a constructive step toward 
real teacher participation in politics. 
The OEA, in its publication, the Omaha 
Education News, has recommended that 
teachers file and run as candidates for 
delegates to the county conventions. 
This recommendation, if followed by the 
members, will result in teachers acquir- 
ing an active role in the formulation of 
the policies for the parties. 

It is, indeed, better to become active; 
to be involved; to know the thrill of vic- 
tory; to bear the burdens of defeat, than 
it is to remain on the outside finding 
fault. 

The events of the weekend beginning 
April 5 dramatize the fact that our Na- 
tion cannot afford to have large numbers 
of its people operating outside of the 
framework of our system. People must 
learn that our system was created to 
provide redress of grievances. 

It is imperative that all citizens be- 
come involved in politics and thereby 
gain the necessary understanding and 
appreciation of the workings of our Gov- 
ernment. 

I salute the OEA and also the NEA for 
recognizing the teachers’ responsibilities 
to themselves, to their students, and to 
the Nation. 

The active participation of members 
of the teaching community in the politi- 
cal activities of our system is most wel- 
come. 


WISE CHOICE FOR POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, the President has nominated a 
worthy successor to the outgoing Post- 
master General. In choosing W. Marvin 
Watson to succeed Lawrence F. O’Brien, 
the President has tapped a man of 
proven executive ability to oversee the 
complex U.S. postal service. 

Larry O’Brien has truly given his all 
to the Post Office Department. He has 
been a Postmaster General concerned 
not only with the welfare of his em- 
ployees, but with better service for the 
American taxpayer. He has not been 
afraid to recommend bold policies to as- 
sure greater postal efficiency. I am con- 
fident that Marvin Watson, who has 
demonstrated equal capabilities as an 
executive of Lone Star Steel Co. and as 
an assistant to the President will con- 
tinue this same dedication to sound oper- 
ating policy coupled with a willingness 
to innovate. 

Mr. President, the office of Postmas- 
ter General has long been a position of 
key importance in the President’s cabi- 
net. I am sure that Marvin Watson will 
bring to this office the same character- 
istics of loyal dedication, willingness to 
work, and attention to detail that have 
characterized his employment record, 
both private and public, to date. 

When the President nominates a per- 
son who so embodies the traits one looks 
for in the proper discharge of Govern- 
ment responsibility, we in the Senate 
must act accordingly. Marvin Watson is 
the right man at the right time, and I 
commend the President on his wise 
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choice. Marvin Watson will, I am sure, 
prove to be a worthy successor to Law- 
rence F. O’Brien and I applaud the nomi- 
nation. 


LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN AND 
MARVIN WATSON 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I can be 
counted among those who have been 
pleased and impressed by the service of 
Lawrence F. O’Brien as Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. It is with regret 
that I see him leave this post, where he 
has served with resourcefulness and 
creativity, aiming always at effectiveness 
and economy. 

Larry O’Brien has served two Presi- 
dents faithfully and loyally. He has been 
an able administrator whose perform- 
ance has reflected credit upon his calling. 
He is a politician. At a time when politics 
needs to be raised to the highest levels 
of human endeavor, it is good to see such 
men engaging themselves, their energies, 
and their talents in political pursuits. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, I wish to express my satisfaction 
with the President’s nomination of Mr. 
Marvin Watson to succeed Mr. O’Brien 
as Postmaster General. We are all ac- 
quainted with Mr. Watson and know him 
to be a public servant worthy of confi- 
dence. That confidence, I am sure, will 
shortly be expressed in the Senate’s con- 
firmation of his appointment. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR KUCHEL BE- 
FORE IRRIGATION DISTRICTS AS- 
SOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a partial text of remarks 
made by me before the Irrigation Dis- 
tricts Association of California at the 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, on 
March 20, 1968. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Look AHEAD 
(Partial text of remarks by U.S. Senator 

THoMAs H. Kucuet before Irrigation Dis- 

tricts Association of California, St. Francis 

Hotel, San Francisco, March 20, 1968) 

I am deeply honored to have the oppor- 
tunity to speak today before the Irrigation 
Districts Association of California. Your 
organization is unique. It draws together a 
cross section of the boards of directors, the 
farmers, the lawyers, the engineers, and the 
Managers up and down the state of Cali- 
fornia who provide our cities and farms with 
water. 

As a Senator from California I have been in 
the water business for fifteen years on the 
Senate Interior Committee. I am now the 
senior Republican on that committee and I 
am the senior Republican on the Public 
Works Appropriations Subcommittee, Being 
on those committees, I have come to know 
and appreciate the work of this Association 
in the many facets of water problems. As I 
look around I note that a good many of the 
friends I have made during fifteen years in 
the water business are in the room today. 

Congress has treated the people of Cali- 
fornia well in providing for their water needs. 
Since 1960 more than one billion dollars of 
water project authorizations for California 
have been approved by the Senate Interior 
Committee and the Congress. These recently 
authorized projects include the San Luis 
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Project, the Auburn-Folsom South Project, 
the San Felipe Project, enlarged capacity for 
the Tehama-Colusa Canal, and the world’s 
largest desalting plant off the shore of my 
home county of Orange. Regrettably soaring 
costs now threaten the realization of the de- 
salting project, 

The job does not end with authorization. 
We also need money to build the projects. 
From the Klamath River Flood Control Proj- 
ect in the northwest corner of the state to 
the Tijuana Projects on our southern border 
with Mexico, money must be provided for 
California water programs over the coming 
years. 

Among the dozens of urgent projects crying 
out for adequate funding, I list just a few: 

(1) Auburn-Folsom South Project—pro- 
viding flood protection, recreation, irrigation, 
and municipal and industrial water and 
power to areas in Sacramento and San 
Joaquin counties, as well as providing a tie- 
in to the East-Side Canal. 

(2) San Felipe Division carrying water 
from the San Luis Reservoir through the 
Pacheco Pass Tunnel, delivering it to the 
coastal counties of Monterey, Santa Clara, 
San Benito and Santa Cruz. 

(3) The Tehama-Colusa Canal bringing 
Sacramento River water to Tehama, Glenn 
and Colusa counties, as well as to the West 
Sacramento Canal, when authorized, for 
eventual distribution to the counties of Yolo 
and Solano. 

(4) Marysville Dam—a multiple-purpose 
project which is the final link in the chain 
forged to master the destructive Yuba River, 
as well as to conserve water for the Central 
Valley Project. 

(5) Westlands Water District Distribution 
System—which will bring San Luis Unit 
water to its major customers—the farmers 
of the Central San Joaquin Valley. 

(6) Sacramento River Bank Project—a 
continuing program to contain the rapid 
and dangerous erosion along the Sacramento 
River. 

(7) Los Angeles County Flood Control, an 
area-wide, comprehensive flood control pro- 
gram in densely populated southern Califor- 
nia for which we were successful in obtain- 
ing an appropriation of $12.9 million in fiscal 
year 1968. 

Our country is now passing through, per- 
haps, the most dangerous and challenging 
time in all her history. A half million 
Americans, and soon maybe more, half way 
around the globe, are engaged in a flery and 
tragic conflict against an evil tyranny, false- 
ly describing itself as a “war of liberation.” 
We ardently pray for a just peace, and an 
end to the bloodshed, but realism compels 
us to concede that an end is not yet in sight. 

Here at home we are face to face with the 
very survival of our 200 million, multi-racial, 
free society. We need to learn, at long last, 
how to live together in some harmony, or, 
at least, in an atmosphere where facial big- 
otry does not destroy us. 

The world financial crisis which has been 
unfolding for the past few months, and 
which culminated in Washington last week- 
end, has produced shock waves in our na- 
tional economy. The repercussions will be 
felt by all Americans for a long time. 

Every good citizen recognizes the impor- 
tance of a sound economy, and the need to 
maintain the strength of the American dol- 
lar. Finally, measures are going to begin to 
restore our economic well being. However 
distasteful they may be, and we all know 
that higher taxes and lower domestic spend- 
ing will be unpleasant, these steps are essen- 
tial to right the wrongs in our balance of 
payments, to prevent spiraling inflation, and 
to assure the strength of our medium of ex- 


These actions will have an adverse effect 
on the immediate future of the federal rec- 
lamation program. We will be forced to shift 
these and other programs into second gear 
for the time being. I am one of those who 
believes that repayable reclamation projects 
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are a sound investment in the development 
of America. But fiscal folly has thrust our 
nation perilously close to the abyss of mone- 
tary disaster. There is no easy way to draw 
back from that danger. 

When the day comes, and we pray it will 
not be long delayed, that peace returns to 
Vietnam, our people will be able to devote 
great resources, until that moment commit- 
ted to war, to the paths of peace and peace- 
ful pursuits. Planning for that next chapter 
in our national life needs to go forward now. 
It takes years to plan and build a water 
project before a single drop of water comes 
out of the pipe. Our predecessors in Califor- 
nia had the vision to plan for today, long 
before anyone dreamed our population could 
ever reach 20 million, and long before Con- 
gress joined in to help. 

We now face a day when 50 million Ameri- 
cans will call California home. If they are to 
have water to drink, water to grow their 
crops and water to run their factories—if 
they are to have water for swimming and 
boating and fishing— we, here and now, must 
match the vision of our predecessors. We 
need now to plan for that future. 

Let me illustrate. On December 23, 1955, the 
regional director of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation forwarded to the Commissioner of 
Reclamation in Washington a proposed feas- 
ibility report on the East-Side Division of the 
Central Valley Project. That report, com- 
plete with more than 200 pages of justifica- 
tion for the project, has never been for- 
warded to the Congress. 

In April, 1966, the regional director sent 
to Washington a proposed feasibility report 
on the Peripheral Canal unit of the Central 
Valley Project. That report, which has also 
been stalled, has not yet been approved by 
the Interior Department. 

But there are worse examples. On Decem- 
ber 16, 1963, nearly five years ago, the re- 
gional director sent to Washington a pro- 
posed feasibility report on the Kellogg unit 
of the Central Valley. Five years of foot 
dragging and paper shuffling have kept that 
report from being transmitted to Congress. 

These three projects are critical to the 
future of California. The Delta Peripheral 
Canal is absolutely essential if water quality 
standards are to be met in the state water 
project, and if the fish and wildlife resources 
of the delta are to be preserved. The Kellogg 
unit is an integral part of the plans for the 
future development of Contra Costa County. 
The Contra Costa canal, the first unit of the 
Central Valley Project, is 30 years old. In 
place of its agricultural economy, the county 
now has an urban economy with great indus- 
trial developments which cannot survive 
without water. 

Perhaps the most important of these proj- 
ects is the great East-Side Canal. This canal 
will take one and one-half million acre-feet 
of water down the east side of the San Joa- 
quin Valley. It would not be an overstate- 
ment to say that this project is the future 
of the southern San Joaquin Valley. 

The East-Side division is actually already 
underway with the beginning of the Auburn- 
Folsom South facilities. The Folsom South 
Canal and East-Side Canal will be multi- 
purpose projects in the best sense of that 
term. They will provide service for munici- 
pal and industrial needs, agricultural needs 
and improvement of water quality in several 
counties. Several major cities, Sacramento, 
Stockton, Fresno and Bakersfield, as well as 
scores of smaller but important towns have 
a vital stake in seeing the East-Side Project 
through to completion. 

One of the unique aspects of the Folsom 
South Canal service lies in the delivery of 
water to Sacramento Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict for its planned nuclear power genera- 
tion plant, 

I do not have to tell you people of the 
Irrigation Districts Association that San 
Joaquin Valley water needs are enormous. 
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This is one of the most abundantly fruitful 
agricultural areas in the world. You know 
well that ground water levels are continuing 
to drop in many areas of the valley. The 
threat of salt water intrusion, contamination 
and exorbitant pumping costs endangers 
the investment of millions of dollars in our 
existing agricultural economy in these areas. 

Looking into the future, I am told that 
feasible plans are being developed to meet 
the water quality problems as they may arise 
as a result of the continuing and expanding 
use of water. I am confident that we in 
California can develop timely plans and fa- 
cilities in cooperation with federal agencies 
interested in this problem as it may develop. 

Persistent efforts by Californians to gain 
departmental approval of these projects on 
an orderly time table have been repeatedly 
frustrated by the Administration, For that 
reason when I return to Washington next 
week I will introduce three bills, one to au- 
thorize the East-Side division, one to au- 
thorize the Peripheral Canal and one to au- 
thorize the Kellogg unit. Immediately there- 
after, the Interior Committee will transmit 
an Official request to the Administration for 
reports on the bills. 

Mere authorization does not add a penny 
to the Federal budget. What a call for au- 
thorization will do is force the Administration 
to state its priorities candidly and to tell the 
people of California why studies on these 
projects have been delayed for up to five 
years while our water crisis 

Let me make myself perfectly clear. I have 
nothing but great praise and respect for the 
Bureau of Reclamation. If the Bureau were 
unshackled, I believe these feasibility reports 
would be on our Committee desk within two 
weeks so that Congressional action on the 
bills could proceed. 

There are, of course, some perplexing is- 
sues to be resolved in consideration of this 
legislation. It is obvious that diversion of 
the flow of the Sacramento River around the 
delta will have some effect on water quality 
in the delta and west of the delta in Contra 
Costa County. Even within the Department 
of the Interior there is a dispute over the 
proper water quality standards to be main- 
tained in the delta. 

These problems must be resolved on their 
merits. The California Congressional delega- 
tion has shown strength in unified action on 
water resources legislation. The resolution 
of the complex technical issues of water 
quality must be reached, and it must be 
reached by reference to the facts, not by 
pitting the voting strength of various sec- 
tions of our state against each other. 

These three projects will not write the 
final chapter in California water resource 
development, I believe that with a firm com- 
mitment to the full and wise development of 
the water resources available to us in Cali- 
fornia, the East-Side project beneficiaries, 
the State Water Project users in Southern 
California and men of the farms and fac- 
tories in Contra Costa County and the delta 
who need and deserve high quality water can 
all come into agreement on this legislation. 

You men of the Irrigation Districts Asso- 
ciation represent every nook and cranny of 
our great state, and I urge you and your 
representatives to continue to work together 
in harmony to make more water available 
for the benefit of all, rather than struggling 
internally over the division of scant and 
limited supplies. 

A word about other water legislation is in 
order. The House Interior Committee is 
meeting today to act on Central Arizona 
Project legislation which its Irrigation and 
Reclamation Subcommittee has approved. 
The subcommittee bill represents compromise 
on the part of every state involved. It does 
not match the splendid proposal agreed to 
by all seven Colorado River Basin states 
some three years ago. It does, however, recog- 
nize that each of the basin states has rights 
which must be protected. It gives Arizona 
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the Central Arizona Project, while protect- 
ing the basic rights of California to her his- 
toric uses of Colorado River water and to 
California’s share of the power revenues 
from Hoover, Parker and Davis Dams which 
are needed to finance eventual augmenta- 
tion of the river. 

California’s Interior Committee members 
in the House of Representatives, however, 
deserve the thanks of every one of us for 
their work in protecting California’s basic 
interests during this legislative retrenching. 

You have devoted your careers to a field 
which is too little understood, and which 
has recently become a popular whipping boy. 
Let me give you an example. President John- 
son responded to the problem of rural 
poverty by naming the President’s National 
Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty. Al- 
though California is the most productive 
agricultural state in the Union, producing 
over $4 billion per year in farm products, 
only two of the twenty-five members of the 
Commission were from west of the Missis- 
sippi: a college professor from Texas and 
John Woodenlegs, President of the Northern 
Cheyenne Tribal Council. 

The Commission's report, prepared under 
the aegis of the Secretaries of the Interior 
and Agriculture, who are listed as Commit- 
tee members in the report, recommends: 

“That land development programs of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and other Federal agencies be 
discontinued, and that no more public 
money be invested in developing privately 
owned farmland until the nation needs more 
land for producing the desired output of 
food and fiber products. Exceptions should 
be made where land development offers the 
only feasible escape from poverty for In- 
dians and other specific groups of rural poor 
people.” 

It is arrant nonsense for an Administra- 
tion sponsored panel of “experts” to pro- 
pose to wipe out the agricultural economy of 
the greatest agricultural state in America. 
Their conclusion is pure fribble. These pro- 
grams are responsible for the dams and 
canals which have thrust California into its 
position of agricultural leadership in the 
United States. You cannot solve problems of 
rural poverty in Appalachia, in the South, or 
on Indian reservations by abolishing the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, 

But it would be a mistake to pass off a 
report of a Presidential commission as hav- 
ing no significance in shaping the thinking 
of the Administration. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Soil Conservation Service, as 
well as the Corps of Engineers, are each an 
integral part of the future of California 
economy, urban and rural. I invite you, the 
members of the Irrigation Districts Associa- 
tion of California, to join me in demanding 
that the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture publicly disassoci- 
ate themselves from the irresponsible recom- 
mendations of the President’s National Ad- 
visory Commission on Rural Poverty. 

As many of you know, over the last sev- 
eral years I have introduced legislation to 
abolish inequities in the way the Federal 
government treats the water rights of Ameri- 
can citizens. The ID. A. has always given its 
strong support to those bills, 

In the simplest terms this legislation says 
that if a farmer has acquired a water right 
under the orderly procedures of state law, 
and has used the water to build a sound foun- 
dation for his family’s well-being, the Fed- 
eral government cannot suddenly swoop 
down and take away his water without paying 
a cent of compensation. 

The bill which I have introduced most 
recently is cosponsored by eight of my col- 
leagues in the Senate. It deals with the so- 
called “reservation doctrine” by assuring that 
a state-created water right is good as against 
a Federal reservation unless a Federal statute 
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or withdrawal tells the quantity and priority 
dates of the water right which the United 
States purports to reserve. If the reserva- 
tion is by a withdrawal, the Federal claim to 
water must be published in the Federal 
Register and must lie before the House and 
Senate Interior Committees, by which it 
can be vacated. 

Another section of the bill removes the 
cloud the so-called “navigation servitude” 
casts over water rights throughout the coun- 
try. Under that doctrine an otherwise flaw- 
less water right on navigable streams or their 
tributaries can be usurped by the Federal 
government without compensation pursuant 
to its power to control navigation. My bill 
would simply require the Federal govern- 
ment to stand in the same shoes as the state 
would under the same circumstances. If the 
state would have to pay to take water away 
from its citizen, the Federal government 
should also have to pay to take the water. 

To date the executive branch has ada- 
mantly opposed any effort to make the law 
fair and equitable to the individual citizen. 
Their answer has always been, and I para- 
phrase, “the friendly” Federal government 
would never do anything to harm the people, 
so there is no reason to give the people pro- 
tection against this monstrous power it has to 
destroy them. 

I think water users have a right to turn 
that answer around. If the Federal govern- 
ment never intends to harm its citizens 
through use of the “reservation doctrine” or 
the “navigation servitude,” why shouldn’t 
that assurance be written into law. This is, 
after all, a government of laws and not of 
men. 

The Senate Interior Committee will hold 
field hearings on this legislation here in 
California and other western states later in 
the spring. I hope you will be well repre- 
sented to let my Committee, the Congress 
and the Administration know the views of the 
people on the “reservation doctrine” and 
the “navigation servitude.” 


THE SIEGE OF KHESANH AND NEGO- 
TIATIONS FOR PEACE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, Khesanh 
has been relieved, and the true impact 
of that siege has been found to be the 
losses sustained by the North Vietnam- 
ese. The fearful barrage suffered by the 
Marine garrison of Khesanh through 
this lengthy period was found to bear 
no comparison with the havoc wreaked 
on the attacking North Vietnamese by 
American artillery and air strikes. 

But this military loss may not be one 
that appears to those who incurred it, 
the North Vietnamese, to be so serious 
as we might think. If, indeed, their mili- 
tary decisionmaking has begun to take 
on the marks of desperation, as Joseph 
Alsop relates in a column printed in yes- 
terday’s Washington Post, there is ample 
evidence that Hanoi still feels it has the 
upper hand politically as the first efforts 
are being made to engage in preliminary 
peace talks. As Crosby Noyes wrote in the 
Evening Star on Tuesday: 

However they may themselves assess the 
results of the recent Tet offensive in the 
South, the leaders in Hanoi have no doubts 
at all that it was a huge success in terms of 
American public opinion. 


They believe, he adds, that the United 
States is, like France in 1953, on the 
verge of political collapse. 

It is apparent that the United States 
cannot, and does not, enter into these 
days of peace negotiations, or pos- 
sible negotiations, with its determina- 
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tion lessened in the least. Our goal in 
Vietnam is undiminished. We cannot 
permit our eagerness for peace to cause 
us to accept the unacceptable in terms 
of Hanoi’s conditions. Military pressure 
applied unrelentingly to the enemy has 
brought us to the point we now enjoy— 
the point at which talks about holding 
negotiations are at least possible. This 
is no time to relax that pressure. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles by Joseph Alsop and Crosby S. 
Noyes be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no obection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 10, 
1968] 


THE REAL AGONY OF KHESANH SUSTAINED BY 
Hanor’s Tnoors 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

LANDING ZONE STUD, QUANGTRI PROVINCE, 
Sour VETNAM. —It is like the Sherlock 
Holmes mystery of the dog that did not bark. 
This crowded, busy L.Z., a hive of feverish, 
vulnerable activity, is the headquarters of all 
the fiery, swift power of the First Air Cavalry 
Division, sent to relieve Khesanh. 

The target, then, is rich. All about it, too, 
are high, gnarled peaks, where one may be 
certain North Vietnamese forward observers 
now lurk, and the place is within easy range 
of the North Vietnamese big guns, deep dug 
into caves across the Laos border at Coroc. 
Yet from early morning until late afternoon, 
L.Z. Stud has as yet received only a single 
badly aimed 130-mm. shell, 

Despite all that has been written about 
infernos of incoming artillery, moreover, pre- 
cisely the same mystery (and a very nice 
mystery it is) has hung over Khesanh, not 
to mention the long string of almost equally 
vulnerable Marine bases, linked by the 
totally vulnerable Route Nine, that runs 
eastward along the DMZ. In the ten weeks 
from Jan, 21 through March 30, Khesanh 
actually received an average of less than 192 
artillery rounds a day, and Route Nine and 
the other bases took a daily average of less 
than a third the number of rounds turned 
on Khesanh. 

To give a simple measure, a single U.S. 
division, the hard fighting First Infantry, 
commonly fires 3000 rounds a day, and in 
tight spots, Big Red One's artillery has 
reached the rate of more than 3000 rounds 
an hour. Yet the North Vietnamese artillery 
tubes are there—no doubt about it—so the 
mystery is, in effect, why the dog has barked 
so very, very rarely. 

There can be no real doubt about the 
answer. The North Vietnamese commanders 
are neither lunatic nor incompetent. Hence 
the first part of the real agony of Khesanh 
must have been the agony of Gen. Vo Nguyen 
Giap and his subordinates, with all their 
powerful artillery laboriously put in place, 
with concentrated targets so temptingly ex- 
posed to them, but with not nearly enough 
ammunition stocks to maintain a serious 
rate of fire. 

There were three reasons, obviously, for 
this strange state of affairs, which must have 
been so excruciating for Giap. The first and 
most basic was certainly the grim constric- 
tion of all the enemy supply lines by our 
northern bombing, The second reason, per- 
haps, was a higher logistical priority accord- 
ed to providing more advanced weapons for 
enemy units all over South Vietnam in 
preparation for the Tet offensive. 

As for the third reason, it leads into the 
second part of the real agony of Khesanh. 
In the three months since the New Year, 
our air effort around the Khesanh perime- 
ter has caused just under 5000 secondary ex- 
plosions which always mean ammunition lost 
to bombing—plus nearly 2000 observable sec- 
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ondary fires—which also mean bad trouble of 
some sort. Here, one must add, rather than 
in the body count by the Khesanh defenders, 
is the best real measure of the toll taken of 
the beseigers of Khesanh. 

It is gruesome, but it is only realistic 
to note that it is infinitely easier to damage 
a human body than to touch off a bombing 
of ammo, One can only admire the uncom- 
plaining endurance of the North Vietnamese 
soldiers who really did experience infernos 
of incoming of every sort, from our artillery 
to the brutal B-52 strikes that often kill by 
mere concussion, starting heavy internal 
hemorrhages even if no slightest flesh wound 
is inflicted, 

What the true enemy toll at Khesanh may 
have been, it is terrible to guess. The siege 
of Conthien (which caused another home- 
side panic six months ago, remember?) was 
broken in two short weeks, mainly by B-52 
strikes on the three regiments of the North 
Vietnamese 324-B Division that had sur- 
rounded the position. In 14 days, those regi- 
ments are now known to have suffered 3,000 
serious casualties. 

At Conthien, to be sure, the besiegers were 
in rather open ground, hard to dig into, 
whereas at Khesanh they were able to tunnel 
deep into the mountain sides. Yet there are 
other measures. In the fight at Langvel, for 
instance, a North Vietnamese master ser- 
geant and assistant platoon leader from the 
66th Regiment of the 304th Division, chose 
to defect to our side. 

This man reported that his regiment had 
been twice decimated, once by a B-52 strike 
that caught the outfit in the open while mov- 
ing up towards Khesanh, and once again 
in the earlier fight at Khesanh Village. That 
was when the full siege was beginning. Later 
reports of fearful enemy losses have come 
from the Bru tribes-people who used to live 
and hunt in the Khesanh region, and had 
to flee to the refugee camps during the siege. 

Altogether, considering the long time 
frame, the huge numbers of secondary ex- 
plosions, and the other evidence above cited, 
it would be very surprising indeed if Khe- 
sanh’s besiegers had lost less than 6,000 men, 
and it would not be in the least surprising 
if they had lost 10,000 men to no real pur- 
pose. And bear in mind, the American equiv- 
alents of those figures would be 60,000 and 
100,000 men respectively. 

In these cruel statistics, there are two 
clear lessons for President Johnson and Goy- 
ernor Averill Harriman. First, as the artillery 
figures indicate, we dare not relax further 
the bombing—constriction of the enemy’s 
supply lines—unless the President and Gov- 
ernor want seven or eight thousand rounds a 
day on the U.S. positions along the way. 

And second, the enemy's military decision- 

has so obviously begun to bear all 
the marks of desperation, that both President 
and Governor can look forward confidently 
to persuading the North Vietnamese to cease 
and desist in the end unless, of course, they 
choose to throw away all the sacrifices of 
our men and our allies in Vietnam. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Apr. 8, 1968] 
Doves FALL SILENT aS Hanor Hints TOUGH 
STAND 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

A strange hush has fallen over the dove- 
cote. It is curious and a little ironic that 
many of the people who have pressed most 
passionately and persistently for “peace 
talks” on Vietnam have now apparently 
woken up to some of the difficulties and 
dangers involved. 

Those who have talked so glibly of find- 
ing an honorable way out of the war” now 
seem nonplussed and even appalled at the 
possibility of an actual negotiation. 

The prospect of meeting the enemy face 
to face and discovering beyond any possible 
self-deception what his terms are for a set- 
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tlement threatens a good many cherished 
illusions. 

There is, indeed, a very widespread fear 
among the liberal intellectuals in this town 
that the terms may be so humiliating as to 
be utterly unacceptable even to a great ma- 
jority of doves. And the question of what 
happens then is not one which anyone can 
contemplate with much comfort. 

The moment of truth, of course, is not yet 
upon us. What is in the works now is not a 
negotiation to end the war, but simply to 
determine the conditions under which such 
a negotiation might be held. 

But even this most preliminary stage is 
likely to be very revealing of the intentions 
in Hanoi. After fully discounting the normal 
Communist invective and boasts of victory 
which accompanied the acceptance of talks 
from the Communist side, the substance of 
the message can hardly be rated as reassur- 
ing 


The impression remains that Hanoi’s only 
interest in talks at this stage is to bring 
about a permanent halt to the bombing of 
North Vietnam. The interest of the United 
States in bringing about a freeze, and hope- 
fully a lessening, of the general level of mili- 
tary activity in South Vietnam, in line with 
President Johnson’s San Antonio formula, 
will not be easily realized. 

It runs immediately into the problem of 
Hanoi’s unavowed participation in the war 
in the South. The North Vietnamese could 
hardly accept any public limitation on the 
size and activities of military forces which 
they do not even admit are engaged in the 
fighting. Any agreement reached on this 
point would necessarily have to be in the 
nature of a tacit understanding—virtually 
an act of faith on the part of the United 
States. 

Such an agreement, furthermore, would be 
in flat contradiction of the basic Communist 
doctrine of negotiating and fighting as com- 
plementary means of winning the war. The 
hardest fighting in Korea and in the war 
against the French in Vietnam took place 
after the Communists agreed to come to the 
conference table. And many recent directives 
from Hanoi to the forces in the South have 
predicted a return to this formula. 

Despite these obvious difficulties, however, 
it is possible and perhaps even probable that 
an agreement on the conditions for negoti- 
ations can be worked out. Hanoi may be so 
anxious to stop the bombing as to make some 
concessions. The allies may be so anxious to 
avoid a breakdown of the talks as to be will- 
ing to accept very considerable risks to get 
to the conference table. 

Getting a conference started, of course, is 
a long way from getting a peaceful settle- 
ment of the war. Every indication from Ha- 
noi at this point is that the Communist lead- 
ers are totally confident that victory is theirs 
virtually for the asking. 

However they may themselves assess the 
results of the recent Tet offensive in the 
South, the leaders in Hanoi have no doubts 
at all that it was a huge success in terms of 
American public opinion. 

They believe that the United States, like 
France in 1953, is on the point of political 
collapse. The recall of Gen. Westmoreland, 
the performance of the peace candidates, 
the withdrawal of President Johnson and 
even the offer to negotiate—all are being in- 
terpreted in Hanoi as proof that their ambi- 
tions are about to be fulfilled. 

The notion that in these conditions they 
will settle for less than total victory and 
accept some kind of reasonable compromise 
is wishful thinking of the wildest kind. ‘The 
United States for the first time in its history 
is being invited to the conference table to 
negotiate a humiliating surrender. And it is 
unthinkable that any President or the huge 
majority of Americans would accept such an 
invitation, 
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PAPER GOLD 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have asked that note- 
worthy articles on the subject of special 
drawing rights be printed in the RECORD. 

The U.S. News & World Report of April 
15 contains a good explanation of just 
what the new “paper gold,” or special 
drawing rights, involves. Because I be- 
lieve the article merits the attention of 
Senators, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“Paper GoLp”—How Ir Works 


A new kind of money—called paper 
gold"—now is to be added to the world's 
money system. 

This new money, agreed on by the free 
world’s major nations as March ended, is to 
be created by the billions of dollars’ worth 
out of thin air. 

If plans work, the new paper gold gradually 
will undercut the role of real gold in the 
world money picture. 

This article explains, in simple terms, what 
paper gold is, how it will work, what its 
future role will be. 

What will paper gold look like? Will it be 
legal tender? 

No, it will not be money in the form of 
coins or notes. 

Will people ever get their hands on paper 
gold? 

No individual will ever hold any of it— 
nor will any commercial bank. Only Govern- 
ment central banks are to handle this new 
world money. 

What will central banks do with the new 
money? 

They will use it to settle trade and other 
balances among themselves. Actually, paper 
gold will be merely a series of bookkeeping 
entries shifted about among central banks. 

Why the big push to create paper gold at 
this time? 

The reason is that the supply of real gold, 
the base for the present money system in 
the world, has not been growing fast enough 
to take care of the financial needs of ex- 
panding trade. 

What has been happening to all the gold 
coming out of mines? 

Industrial use of gold has risen sharply. 
Hoarding has been greatly stepped up to the 
point where central banks have actually seen 
their supplies decline. 

Without a substitute for real gold, bankers 
say, the world would be threatened with a 
“liquidity” squeeze—a shortage of ready cash 
to finance trade and payments. Business 
activity then could be expected to slump. 

The substitute for real gold, however, is to 
be created by the stroke of a pen? 

Yes, in effect. But remember that the new 
money will be backed by the full faith and 
credit of nations, 

What will happen is that members of the 
107 member International Monetary Fund 
will be given “special drawing rights“ —SDR's. 
These SDR's amount to automatic credit for 
member countries in need of cash to tide 
them over periods when their trade is out 
of balance. 

How much paper gold is to be created un- 
der the new scheme? 

Central bankers are thinking in terms of 
a maximum of 10.5 billion dollars’ worth 
over a five-year period. 

What would be the U.S. share? 

This country stands to get about 246 mil- 
lion dollars of each 1 billion in paper gold 
that is issued—or about 2.5 billion over five 
years. 

Will that be much of a help for U.S. in the 
face of the present dollar outflow? 
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No, not really. The U.S, last year spent, 
loaned and gave away abroad 3.6 billion dol- 
lars more than it took in from abroad. 

The U.S., thus, can count on paper gold 
to cover only a small fraction of the deficit 
it has been running in its balance of pay- 
ments with the outside world. 

Where will paper gold fit into the present 
money system? 

Paper gold will be used along with real 
gold, dollars and British pounds as financial 
reserves to settle accounts among nations. 

Thus, it will supplement present interna- 
tional financial reserves, not replace existing 
amounts. But over the years, as increased 
amounts of paper gold are issued, metallic 
gold, dollars and pounds will tend to decline 
in importance as financial reserves. 

Is monetary gold from mines, then, going 
to be pushed further into the background? 

That’s the idea in the minds of central 
bankers. 

But wouldn't present gold supplies be suf- 
ficient if the official price of gold were to be 
increased? 

Yes. A price increase has been suggested. 
The French Government, for example, has 
so far refused to go along with the paper-gold 
scheme, preferring to see the official price of 
gold—now $35 an ounce—raised to $70 an 
ounce, If that were done, gold reserves of the 
world would be doubled in value. 

All other major nations are opposed, how- 
ever, to a higher price for gold. They fear that 
raising the price would touch off wild infia- 
tion around the world. An increase in the 
price of gold would also amount to a devalu- 
ation of the dollar, the world’s key currency 
in foreign trade. The result would be a major 
jolt to confidence in business and financial 
circles. 

Central bankers fear, also, that an increase 
in the price of gold would only whet the ap- 
petites of speculators, who soon would start 
hoarding again in anticipation of yet another 
increase, 

Are there other reasons why paper gold has 
been adopted? 

Bankers feel that paper gold can be in- 
creased in an orderly way, year by year, to 
meet world money needs. Increases in mon- 
etary reserves no longer will have to depend 
on the gold-production policies of South Af- 
rica, or on how much gold Russia decides to 
sell from its hoard. 

Exactly how is the U.S. to gain from the 
new money plan? 

One way will be the relatively small source 
of new credit U.S. will now get at the Mon- 
etary Fund. 

Secondly, the U.S. dollar no longer will be 
expected to carry as heavy a load as in the 
past in providing financial reserves to fuel 
the world boom. 

Why not? 

The huge net outflow of dollars from the 
U.S. year after year, has provided the world 
with money needed to finance rising trade, 
production and employment. But the satura- 
tion point now has been reached. The out- 
side world no longer wants to pile up more 
dollars. 

The U.S. for its part, is trying to stem the 
dollar drain by raising taxes, cutting spend- 
ing and slowing inflation. 

Once the U.S. succeeds in halting the dol- 
lar outflow, the world would face a money 
squeeze. With paper gold, however, that 
problem no longer faces the world. 

Will paper gold make possible a less pain- 
ful adjustment for the U.S.? 

No, not at all. This country continues to 
face the same requirements as before with 
regard to spending and income. The U.S.— 
as will all other nations—still will have to 
live within its means and earn its way in the 
world. That’s basic and un 2 

But won't paper gold enable countries to 
put off making ends meet? 

Paper gold, it is true, amounts to a loan. 
Countries that accept paper gold in payment 
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of balances due from other nations, as they 
must under the plan, will simply be ex- 
tending credit to countries that are running 
in the red in their international payments. 

But nations, the same as your local banker, 
are not willing to give unlimited credit. 
That's why the amount of paper gold to be 
issued each year is to be limited, over all, 
and rationed out to each country in line with 
that country’s contribution to the Monetary 
Fund 


Will France’s refusal to go along wreck the 
plan? 

Central bankers say that it would be better 
if France went along, but that it is not ab- 
solutely necessary. About 95 per cent of the 
free world's financial resources are repre- 
sented by nations backing paper gold. And 
even France has stated that, some time in 
the future, it may decide to join up. 

What’s next in the timetable for paper 
gold? 

Two major steps lie ahead: 

Member nations of the Monetary Fund now 
must approve the machinery for cranking 
out paper gold. U.S. officials say they will 
watching to see if the U.S. is taking real 
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push the plan in Congress in the current 
session. 

Approval of the machinery requires an 
80 per cent vote, weighted according to mem- 
bers’ contributions to the Fund, with at least 
65 countries agreeing. Officials say that ap- 
proval of the 65 countries could be com- 
pleted by early 1969. 

With such approval, would paper gold 
then be issued? 

No, not necessarily. The amount of paper 
gold to be issued is to be determined by 
the head of the Monetary Fund—Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer—after an informal poll of key 
nations. 

The decision to go ahead and crank out 
the paper gold, however, will require ap- 
proval of 85 per cent of the members, on a 
weighted basis. The Common Market coun- 
tries, with about 16 per cent of the vote in 
the Monetary Fund, thus, could block actual 
issuance of the paper gold—if the Common 
Market Six voted as a bloc. 

What might cause a veto of actual issuance 
of paper gold? 

Officials say that other nations will be 
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action to restrain its boom, cut back its pay- 
ments deficit. 

As one central banker put it: 

“The world will get paper gold only if 
U.S. shows some discipline. If it doesn't these 
nations are not going to plaster paper gold 
on top of more paper dollars.” 


REPORT BY COMMITTEE ON COM- 
MERCE ON ITS USE OF FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES IN 1967 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the report of the Committee on Com- 
merce, concerning the foreign currencies 
and U.S. dollars utilized by that com- 
mittee in 1967 in connection with foreign 
travel. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, U.S. SENATE, BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1967 


Name and country Name of currency 


9 Jacob: 


Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
U.S. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar z U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
currency or US. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
4,370.69 1, 092. 4,370. 69 1, 092. 40 
6. 1, 040, 150, 
225. 250, 00 
1. 492. 40 


Hart, Philip A.: 
Japan... 


Germany 

Subtotal 

Hartke, Vance: 
England 


Grea, wae 
Subtotal, 


a 740 
177.60 


15, 884, 42 
276 
25 5 
694 


Total. 
1 Included. 2 Jan. 1, 1967, and Jan. 10, 1968. 
APRIL 3, 1968. 


Bovela: currency: (U.S. .. e :!:!!! ff c ð 


RECAPITULATION 


WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce. 


Amount 
$14, 879. 64 


PRESIDENT APPLAUDED FOR WAT- 
SON APPOINTMENT 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson could not have made a 
better choice to succeed Larry O’Brien 
as Postmaster General than Marvin 
Watson. 


Mr. Watson brings to this position 
great executive and management experi- 
ence which will serve him well in run- 
ning the complex affairs of our Post Of- 
fice Department. 

He holds a master’s degree from Baylor 
University, where he taught in the eco- 
nomics department. He actively involved 


himself in the civic affairs of his com- 
munity, serving as manager of the cham- 
ber of commerce, city secretary and city 
judge of Daingerfield, Tex. 

For 10 years he applied his manage- 
ment talents as executive assistant at the 
Lone Star Steel Co. in Dallas. 

Marvin Watson has been President 
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Johnson’s good right hand for 3 years— 
his closest adviser, most loyal assistant, 
and most intimate friend. 

The Post Office Department is one of 
America’s largest and most complex en- 
terprises. Its affairs touch every citizen 
in the land. It requires the firm manage- 
ment Larry O’Brien has given it—and 
which Marvin Watson will bring. 

Postmaster General O’Brien has a 
most capable successor—I wish him well 
in the demanding days ahead. 


BALTIMORE NEWS AMERICAN COR- 
RESPONDENT LOOKS AT PRESI- 
DENT IN HISTORY’S PERSPECTIVE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, Rob- 
ert Thompson, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Baltimore News American, 
has written that history will judge Lyn- 
don Johnson a great President. 

The turbulence of our era, the agony 
of our decade, has obscured the great 
achievements of the President from this 
generation. But, as Mr. Thompson states: 

He will be treated more kindly by history 
than by his contemporaries. 


President Johnson wanted future gen- 
erations to remember his administration 
as one which made a frontal assault on 
the illiteracy, disease, poverty, and in- 
justice which mar the face of America— 
and history will so remember him. 

He attacked America’s social problems 
on a scale—and with a personal commit- 
ment—unprecedented in our day. If 
problems proved difficult of solution it 
was because they were deeply ingrained 
from generations of neglect and apa- 
thy—not because the President lacked 
dedication to their eradication. 

For the first time a President called 
upon America to take a long and hard 
collective look at itself—to see what 
needed to be done as well as what had 
already been done. And with a nation 
united, as Mr. Thompson indicates, he 
achieved breakthroughs in medical care 
for the aged, Federal aid to education, 
and civil rights which will rate history’s 
detailed attention. 

President Johnson brought enormous 
talents to the Presidency—and achieved 
correspondingly great results. His knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of government en- 
abled him to use the Federal Government 
as an engine of democracy. 

I ask unanimous consent that Robert 
Thompson's article, published in the Bal- 
timore News American, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: s 
From the Baltimore (Md.) News American, 

Apr. 7, 1968] 
History WILL Treat L. B. J. More KINDLY 
THAN His CONTEMPORARIES 
(By Robert E. Thompson) 

HonoLuLU, Hawan, April 6—There is one 
indisputable fact about Lyndon B. Johnson: 
he will be treated more kindly by history 
than by his contemporaries. 

In fact, the men and women who attempt 
at some future date to chronicle the events 
of this turbulent era may even understand, 
or seek to understand, the 36th President 
better. than the people of this generation. 

Mr. Johnson conceded in public last week, 
as he has in private conversation, that one 
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of his failings has been an inability to com- 
municate with his constituency of the 1960's. 

But his accomplishments, his valor and his 
ordeal should communicate themselves quite 
clearly to those who try in later decades to 
assess the Johnson years in historical per- 
spective. 

Like two other sturdy, rough-hewn presi- 
dents, Andrew Jackson and Harry S. Truman, 
Mr. Johnson and his image will improve with 
the passage of time. 

The little men who have taunted him with 
cries of “murderer” and “war monger” as he 
fought to preserve peace and stability in 
Southeast Asia will by then be forgotten. 
Mr. Johnson will not. 

Latter-day historians will be able to look 
back and realize that it was Mr. Johnson 
who attained the break-throughs in medical 
care for the aged, federal aid to education, 
the struggle to contain the population ex- 
plosion, far-reaching legislation for racial 
equality, and many other areas of concern 
to mankind. 

It may be the great irony of the 20th 
Century that so many Americans rejected 
the leadership of a President under whom 
they enjoyed unsurpassed prosperity and 
whose record of achievement is possibly un- 
equalled. 

The supreme tragedy for Mr. Johnson, who 
has been stalked by tragedy since he was 
catapulted into the White House, may have 
been the murder of Dr. Martin Luther King. 
Having freed himself of political ambition 
and obligation in an effort to end division 
within the nation, the President suddenly 
was confronted with eruption of disunity 
across the nation as peace and unity finally 
appeared to loom somewhere on the horizon. 

A son of the old confederacy, Mr. Johnson 
passed through the Senate the first civil 
rights legislation since the reconstruction. 
As President, he has signed into law all sub- 
sequent laws for racial equality and oppor- 
tunity. 

Yet, when the President who has done 
more for the Negro than any of his pred- 
ecessors finally reached the grandest hour of 
his career it was shattered by brutal, shame- 
ful racial violence. 

But Mr. Johnson has been a victim of him- 
self and, even more importantly, of the lib- 
eral establishment whose objectives of 20 
years he has written into law. 

The President has made his mistakes. He 
has occasionally overacted and sometimes 
underacted. His pride, his sensitivity and his 
insecurity have worked against him. 

Yet, in the final analysis, he will be 
judged—like Jackson and Truman—by his 
accomplishments, rather than by defects of 
personality or style. 

Mr. Johnson’s act of statesmanship— 
yielding the Presidency in the name of unity 
and peace—is unparalleled in history. 

He no longer felt that he could achieve 
the great consensus of which he dreamed. He 
no longer was willing to subject himself, his 
family and his associates to villification. He 
decided to make a final desperate effort to 
end the Vietnamese war and then turn the 
stewardship of the American government 
over to someone else. 

After exhibiting such courage, the Presi- 
dent was deeply hurt when Sen. J. William 
Fulbright asserted falsely on the Senate floor 
that the bombing cessation ordered by Mr. 
Johnson was not enough to bring Hanoi to 
the conference table. 

For Mr. Johnson is a man who can be 
hurt and has been hurt, 

He has seen old friends turn against him. 
He has witnessed the disloyalty of those 
whose careers he nurtured. He has watched 
the exodus of those fair-weather comrades 
who could not stand the storm. 

Above all, he has been haunted and taunt- 
ed for nearly five years by ridicule of his 
expansive personality, his southern accent, 
his frontier manner. Kennedy devotees who 
remained in federal posts under Mr. John- 
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son privately referred to him as “Uncle Fud” 
and Corn Pone“ — and not with affection. 

Such abuse is not easy to take, even when 
the target of the abuse is a giant compared 
to his detractors. Jackson and Truman were 
victims of similar snobbery. 

Very few individuals in this world have a 
true comprehension of the dynamic complex 
character of Mr. Johnson. And those few are 
largely family and friends who have walked 
at his side for nearly 40 years—from the 
dusty banks of the Pedernales to the splen- 
dor of the White House. 

But there are others of us, who have 
gleaned some knowledge of his motivations, 
his aspirations, his strength as we have rid- 
den with him through the rugged Texas hills, 
walked about the White House grounds and 
talked in the privacy of his Office. 

When conversation has turned to his place 
in history, Mr. Johnson has remarked that 
he wants to be remembered for his contribu- 
tion to the banishment of illiteracy, disease, 
poverty and injustice from this land and 
other lands. 

To him this is the basic element of a peace- 
ful world. 

The whole thrust of the President's stand 
in Vietnam has been to provide the peoples 
of Asia with the kind of security in which 
they can begin to make social and economic 
progress. 

He has believed that indigenous commu- 
nists in South Vietnam—the members of the 
National Liberation Front—could become 
part of the nation’s Democratic system but 
not the usurpers of the country. He has, for 
three years, held out an invitation to Hanoi 
to join in peaceful development of the 
Mekong Delta, assisted by U.S. financial aid. 

For the millions who have elected to dis- 
believe these high motives, the dramatic 
events of this past week should come as 
a shock, 

For those who have regarded Mr. Johnson 
as a crude, cruel Texan, there is another 
story that must be told. 

Last New Year's Day, a correspondent and 
his family suffered a very serious automo- 
bile accident near Johnson City as they were 
heading for a press conference at the Presi- 
dent's ranch. 

The wife and daughter were severely in- 
jured, The father suffered abrasions and the 
two sons were unharmed. 

The moment Mr. Johnson heard of the 
accident, he personally took charge of ar- 
rangements to help the family. He directed 
his personal physician to meet them when 
they arrived at a hospital in Austin and to 
do all he could to assist them. 

The President had the two boys flown by 
helicopter to his ranch the following morn- 
ing to spend the day with him. He and 
Mrs. Johnson telephoned each day to learn 
how the wife and daughter were faring. 

Although the President was deluged with 
problems and with preparation of his State 
of the Union address, he and Mrs. Johnson 
journeyed to Austin to visit the injured wife 
and daughter. 

The compassion demonstrated by the 
Johnsons was beyond belief of the family— 
especially since they personally did not 
know the correspondent and his family. 

This awareness and compassion over 
what—in the larger world of nuclear power— 
would have to be considered “details” is 
merely an example: Mr. Johnson has equal 
knowledge and compassion for an incredible 
number of the details that make this country 
and its government move forward. 

Meeting with Democratic leaders of House 
and Senate last Tuesday, Mr. Johnson re- 
called the monumental events of the past 
eight years. 

He told his old friends that he had, in 1960, 
forfeited “the best job I ever had“ —as Senate 
majority leader—to run as Vice President 
with John F. Kennedy. 

Had he not been on the ticket, Kennedy 
would have lost Texas and other key South- 
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ern states—and, as Mr. Johnson said, “there 
would have been no Kennedy administra- 
tion.” Yet, he is acutely aware of the man- 
ner in which the Kennedy family and asso- 
ciates have sought to undermine his presi- 
dency. 

After nearly three years, as Vice President, 
he reminisced, the massive burden of the 
Presidency was hurled on him in an hour of 
tragedy. 

The President said he had tried to bind 
the nation’s wounds and bring unity to a 
troubled people. 

Now, Mr. Johnson added, he had come to 
the realization that he no longer could hold 
the pieces in shape—that the divisions and 
the acrimony were too great for him to bear. 

If he is now a sadder man, Lyndon Johnson 
also is a more relaxed man. The awesome re- 
So will be his until next January 


Orte that, he will have a rendezvous with 
history. 


USDA FOOD AIDING VICTIMS OF 
CIVIL. DISTURBANCES 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has provided 
over 1 million pounds of food for victims 
of civil disturbances in at least four cities 
in the last 5 days. 

The cities where food assistance is now 
being provided are Washington, D.C., 
Chicago, Baltimore, and Pittsburgh. 

The foods, including dry milk, canned 
meat, peanut butter, butter, cheese, 

, flour and other cereal products, 
came initially from local storages. Back- 
up supplies of the USDA-donated food 
are being moved into the riot-torn cities 
as speedily as stocks can be located in 
nearby States. 

Washington and field workers of 
USDA’s Consumer and Marketing Serv- 
ice are cooperating with local welfare 
departments and private relief agencies 
to reach the riot victims with this USDA 
food as soon as possible. 

In Washington, D.C., more than 
831,000 pounds of USDA food has been 
positioned for use in the city or other 
nearby cities where the need may arise. 
The District of Columbia Department of 
Welfare is now making scheduled de- 
liveries to distribution points from im- 
proved receiving and dispersing facilities. 
Additional supplies of donated foods are 
being trucked into the Baltimore-Wash- 
ington area from Durham, N.C., Elkins, 
W. Va., Newcastle, Pa., and other points. 

In Baltimore, Md., at least five distrib- 
uting points had been set up by Tues- 
day evening. Some foods originally in- 
tended for Washington, D.C., are being 
transferred to Baltimore. 

In Chicago, Ill., some 137,000 pounds 
of USDA food were rushed early Tues- 
day from warehouses in Peoria, Rock- 
ford, and Joliet, II. This food augments 
some 51,400 pounds already available, 
and will be distributed from 12 points 
around the city. 

In Pittsburgh, Pa., food service is being 
provided through using USDA and other 
donated foods, and additional USDA food 
supplies are positioned in warehouses 
for immediate use. 

I commend the USDA for their swift 
response in this tragic situation. I am 
certain that the food supplies went a 
long way in reducing the suffering caused 
during these disorders. It was a major 
challenge to collect and distribute a 
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million pounds of food to thousands of 
needy people in such a short period of 
time. With fine initiative, organization, 
and coordination the USDA achieved 
that goal and deserves the admiration of 
all Americans. 


THE PRESIDENT CHOOSES WISELY 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, one of the 
great strengths of President Johnson has 
been his ability to find and bring into 
Government service, outstanding people 
from every walk of life. The latest exam- 
ple is the announcement that W. Marvin 
Watson has been nominated to be the 
next Postmaster General. 

With most of his career life still ahead 
of him, Mr. Watson has already distin- 
guished himself in such different fields 
as teaching, college economics, business 
administration, public service at the local 
government level, and special assistant 
to the President of the United States. It 
is clear that even greater achievements 
lie ahead of Mr. Watson, and his nomi- 
nation deserves the most widespread pos- 
sible support. 

The outgoing Postmaster General, 
Lawrence F. O’Brien, enjoys a deserved 
reputation as a man of great integrity, 
selfless devotion, and the commonsense 
ability to make things work and get 
things done. Everyone who has ever 
worked with Mr. O’Brien will find real 
cause for regret in his leaving. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS DEFICIT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
balance-of-payments deficit and confi- 
dence in the American dollar is of great 
concern to all Americans. 

An excellent article entitled “Mone- 
tary Calm Returns to Basel” was pub- 
lished in the New York Times of April 8. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MONETARY CALM RETURNS IN BASEL—CENTRAL 
BANKERS CONFER IN MARKED CONTRAST TO 
Gol Crisis OF 4 WEEKS AGo—BvuT PROB- 
LEMS REMAIN—DESPITE STABILIZING MOVES, 
U.S. PAYMENTS DEFICIT Is Source oF UN- 
CERTAINTY 

(By John M. Lee) 

BASEL, SWITZERLAND, April 7.—Four weeks 
ago, wintry showers pelted Basel's Bahnplatz 
as Western central bankers met under crisis 
conditions and plotted strategy to stop the 
gathering gold rush. They failed, and they 
were almost engulfed by the ensuing tidal 
wave of speculation against the dollar. 

When central bankers gathered again to- 
day, for their monthly meeting on monetary 
cooperation at the Bank for International 
Settlements, the weather was milder. Blue 
skies showed occasionally and pansies 
bloomed. 

Jelle Zijlstra, governor of the Dutch cen- 
tral bank, said on emerging from the all- 
day meeting that things were “back to nor- 
mal.” There was no communiqué, not even an 
agenda, 

Sir Leslie O’Brien, governor of the Bank of 
England, told inquiring newsmen, “We're try- 
ing not to interest you people.” 

However, another central banker disclosed 
a possible shift in the French position on 
cooperation. This banker said the meeting 
had sought the attitude of the Bank of 
France regarding the recent Washington 
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agreement on limiting the drain on monetary 
gold. France was not a party to the agree- 
ment. 

COMMITMENT WITHHELD 


The French central bank declined to give 
any commitment, this source said. But he 
added that, by its actions, the French bank 
had indicated its willingness to cooperate. 
The banker declined to be drawn out further. 

Basel, once a proud symbol of monetary 
cooperation, has become so associated with 
crisis in the last few months that if there 
is no news from Basel that apparently is to 
be regarded as good news indeed. 

Behind the generalities, however, lay the 
appreciation that although four momentous 
weeks of financial developments had left the 
monetary scoreboard well on the plus side, 
deep-seated problems remain and interna- 
tional confidence is far from assured. 


MONETARY PROGRESS 


Since the last ill-starred meeting, monetary 
waters have been calmed by the Washington 
decision to remove both the floor and the 
ceiling from the free gold price, the harsh 
British budget, the Stockholm agreement for 
Special Drawing Rights, Senate passage of 
the United States tax increase, low prices on 
the reopened gold market and—most impor- 
tantly—improved Vietnam peace prospects. 

But uncertainties remain regarding the 
timing and the extent of improvements in 
the American and British balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits, the continued French at- 
tacks on the dollar and the pound, the long- 
term viability of the two-price gold system, 
outlets for South African gold mine produc- 
tion, Vietnam peace talks and United States 
domestic economic policies. 


FREE CONVERTIBILITY 


The basic uncertainty is still whether the 
United States balance-of-payments deficit 
will ultimately force a change in the key- 
stone of the world monetary system; the free 
convertibility of foreign-held dollars for gold 
at $35 an ounce, 

Some persons, such as France’s Finance 
Minister, Michel Debré, argue that that con- 
vertibility has already been circumscribed 
by the Washington agreement, from which 
France was pointedly excluded. 

Central bankers had hardly returned home 
from their Basel meeting of Sunday, March 
10, before they were called to Washington on 
March 16-17 for an emergency gold confer- 
ence. The decision there to stop pouring out 
monetary gold to hold the London market 
price at $35 was a reversal of the American 
position of 1961 that held that the dollar 
would be threatened if the London price 
varied markedly from the official price. 


U.S. ACTION PLEDGED 


The dollar’s convertibility was affected by 
the agreement not to sell gold to central 
banks that resold in the private market and 
by a reported but unannounced agreement 
that Washington’s monetary allies would not 
convert their dollars for gold. The United 
States once again pledged action to reduce 
its deficit. 

The gold rush subsided. From a high of 
about $44 an ounce, the free-market price 
fell. It ranged between $38 and $36.70 last 
week in London. Volume was reported to be 
50 tons for the week, more than twice nor- 
mal. But since sales came presumably from 
hoarders and not monetary reserves, no one 
seemed to mind. 

Some persons were puzzled, however. 
Speculation had apparently blown up be- 
cause of a worsening of the Vietnam war, 
with all its implications for a bigger United 
States budget deficit, and because of the free- 
ly expressed doubts of some American Con- 
gressmen and bankers on the wisdom of the 
United States gold policy. 

DEVELOPMENTS NOTED 

But it was not until last week that the 

Vietnam situation appeared to show improve- 
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ment and that Congress showed some con- 
cern with reducing the nation’s deficit 
through a tax increase. 

Without these developments, observers, 
asked, would speculators have sold 50 tons 
of gold in London? The source of the selling 
was not disclosed, although rumors abounded 
concerning South Africa and even some 
central banks, 

A major uncertainty is the position of 
France. President de Gaulle has taken fre- 
quent opportunity to rock the boat with 
hostile remarks directed at the United States 
politically as well as economically. 

However, in the view of many Europeans 
friendly to the United States, the French 
position finds some credence in the continued 
United States deficits, 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON, POSTMASTER 
GENERAL O'BRIEN AND POST- 
MASTER GENERAL-DESIGNATE 
WATSON 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in 
nominating Marvin Watson as the new 
Postmaster General of the United States, 
President Johnson has maintained his 
tradition of nominating men of ability 
and integrity to serve in his Cabinet. 

Lawrence O’Brien moved from the 
White House where he served Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson with distinction 
as assistant, confidant and adviser to the 
office of Postmaster General where he 
served President Johnson as a leading 
member of his administration, confi- 
dant, adviser and troubleshooter. Mr. 
Watson’s change of office involves the 
same kind of change in responsibilities. 

I have known Larry O’Brien as a fellow 
New Englander and good friend, as a 
practical politician moved by idealism 
and devotion to the President. I have 
come to know Marvin Watson as a Texan 
in the Johnson tradition—a man whose 
horizons are not limited by his State’s 
boundaries. I admire his ability, and I 
have valued his friendship. I know how 
much the President has depended on his 
assistance and advice. 

Management of the Post Office re- 
quires the special skill so expertly dis- 
played by Larry O’Brien. Its affairs ex- 
tend into every corner of the land. It is 
one of the largest enterprises in the 
world. But Marvin Watson is equal to 
the challenge. 

Holder of a master’s degree, civic 
leader, Texas Democratic Party leader, 
business leader, and trusted adviser to 
the President, he will continue to make 
a large contribution to the success of the 
administration. 

I count him a friend. I count the Na- 
tion fortunate to have such a capable 
servant. 


CODDLING OF CRIMINALS HELPS TO 
ENCOURAGE RIOTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Huntington (W. Va.) Ad- 
vertiser, in an editorial published in the 
April 9, 1968, edition points out one of 
the underlying reasons for the civil dis- 
turbances which have rocked our land for 
these past weeks. 

The Advertiser stated that: 


The disgraceful outbreaks of burning, 
looting, and shooting in the wake of the mur- 
der of Dr. Martin Luther King stemmed at 
least in part from conditions created and fos- 
tered by the U.S. Supreme Court, 
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In a series of unprecedented decisions be- 
ginning more than 10 years ago, the Court 
has slanted the Constitution in favor of 
vicious criminals and has encouraged them 
in careers of violence against law-abiding 
citizens, 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “Coddling of Criminals 
Helps Encourage Riots in Big Cities,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CODDLING OF CRIMINALS HELPS ENCOURAGE 
Rrors IN Bic CITIES 


The disgraceful outbreaks of burning, loot- 
ing and shooting in the wake of the murder 
of Dr. Martin Luther King stemmed at least 
in part from conditions created and fostered 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

In a series of unprecedented decisions be- 
ginning more than 10 years ago, the court 
has slanted the Constitution in favor of vi- 
cious criminals and has thus encouraged 
them in careers of violence against law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

Robert V. Murray, former chief of police 
of Washington, D.C., one of the cities hard- 
est hit in the rioting, warned as long ago 
as 1963 of the defiance that leniency was de- 
veloping in criminals. 

He mentioned particularly the Supreme 
Court's release of Andrew Mallory on a 
charge of rape only because the prisoner 
had been held for seven and a half hours 
between his arrest and his arraignment. 

Mallory had confessed the crime, and 
his attorneys offered no contention that he 
was innocent or that his confession had re- 
sulted from pressure. 

Nevertheless he was set free. A short time 
later he went to Philadelphia, broke into a 
house and committed a similar crime again. 

Chief Murray cited this decision as one 
of the causes of the spirit of defiance in 
criminals. Another cause was the ban on in- 
vestigative arrests imposed by the District 
of Columbia commissioners in 1963. 

In an interview in the Oct. 21, 1963, issue 
of U.S. News & World Report, Chief Murray 
declared the Mallory decision and the ban 
on investigative arrests had a direct bear- 
ing on the increase in Washington crime.” 

Most criminals, he said, would laugh at an 
officer who asked them to come to the police 
department for questioning. 

But in spite of this w: of Chief Mur- 
ray, of other police officers and judges and 
prosecutors across the country, the Supreme 
Court continued its policy of slanting the 
law in fayor of criminals. 

Finally in a landmark decision the court 
clamped handcuffs upon police by decreeing 
that before questioning a suspect, they must 
tell him that he need not talk at all, that 
anything he says may be used against him 
in a trial and that he has a right to the 
presence of a lawyer during the interroga- 
tion, 

This decision has resulted in the release of 
rapists, robbers and even multiple murderers 
to prey upon society and has encouraged all 
criminals in their defiance of the authori- 
ties. 

In 1965 FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
pointed out that one of the major causes of 
the rising rate of crime was the repetition of 
offenses by those who had received leniency. 

Of the 202 whose names had appeared on 
the list of the “Ten Most Wanted Fugitives,” 
167 had been given some type of leniency. 
Of the 14 FBI special agents killed in gun 
battles, 12 were slain by those who had been 
granted parole, probation or other type of 
leniency. 

This coddling of vicious criminals not only 
has contributed to the alarming increase of 
other crimes but has undoubtedly encour- 
aged the rioting that has disgraced the 
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United States, particularly the national capi- 
tal, in recent years. 

Statistics released after the Watts rioting 
in Los Angeles showed that a large number 
of those arrested had a record of previous 
crimes. 

The eruptions that have taken place since 
the assassination of Dr. King, the apostle of 
nonviolence, were probably more the mani- 
festation of criminal and irresponsible tend- 
encies of a relative few than direct reprisal 
for the senseless act of one white man. 

The way to stop such outbreaks is to ar- 
rest, prosecute and punish those responsible 
whether direct participants or criminal insti- 
gators. 

At long last, after years of delay, the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee has finally approved 
a bill that grants some of the firearms con- 
trols asked by President Johnson and also 
loosens the handcuffs that the Supreme 
Court has placed upon law enforcement offi- 
cers. 

The measure would bar the Supreme Court 
from reviewing cases in which the highest 
court in the state had ruled that a con- 
fession was voluntary. 

The only test of the admissibility of con- 
fessions in federal criminal trials would be 
whether they were given voluntarily. They 
could not be barred because the suspect's 
lawyer was not present during the ques- 
tioning. 

The bill does not ban interstate mail- 
order sales of rifles and shotguns, the means 
by which Lee Harvey Oswald obtained the 
weapon with which he assassinated President 
Kennedy. 

It does, however, forbid interstate mail- 
order sales of handguns and sales over the 
counter to nonresidents of a state. 

But the measure is not yet law. It will 
doubtless be opposed by lobbyists for gun 
sales and by the bleeding-heart liberals who 
seem to think the constitution is for the 
protection of criminals instead of those who 
obey the laws. 

To assure its approval good citizens across 
the country should deluge their senators and 
representatives with pleas for support. 

These pleas should come especially from 
responsible colored people who are the most 
frequent victims of crime in the ghettos and 
the heaviest sufferers in riots. 

These people have shown highly commend- 
able restraint and good judgment in their 
reaction to the monstrous murder of their 
civil rights leader, and their voices will be 
effective in urging legislation that will pro- 
tect them and other good citizens from the 
alarming increase in violence, 


TEACHERS SEEK POLITICAL RIGHTS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, today 
the National Education Association and 
its member State associations begin their 
Teachers-in-Politics Weekend. We all re- 
member the days when political action by 
teachers was considered improper and 
even grounds for dismissal. Fortunately 
for our country this attitude no longer 
prevails. 

Teachers are now allowed to exercise 
all of the rights and responsibilities of 
free citizenship, and among the most im- 
portant of these is participation in poli- 
tics. We have come to realize that a good 
teacher can play an active role in his 
party without injecting his political views 
into the content of his teaching. 

We know, too, that we need the voice 
of the experienced teacher and school 
administrator when we make the deci- 
sions on educational policy and financial 
support for education which are so im- 
portant a duty of government at every 
level, local, State, and Federal. More 
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than ever before, these governmental de- 
cisions on education will shape the desti- 
nies of our children as individuals and 
the strength and quality of our Nation. 

In my own State of Oklahoma, for ex- 
ample, we have recently gone through 
the painful process of increasing the 
budget and raising revenues for educa- 
tion, The Oklahoma Education Associa- 
tion was an active party to the struggle. 
Our teachers helped thousands of citi- 
zens to realize that we must continue to 
maintain and improve the quality of our 
education and to expand educational op- 
portunities for all Oklahomans if we are 
to sustain our State’s sound economic 
growth. 

At the Federal level we recognized this 
principle many years ago, but we were 
not able to resolve conflicts and begin 
to give effective financial support to edu- 
cation until the launching of the Rus- 
sian Sputnik in 1957. This dramatic event 
led to a stern evaluation of our own edu- 
cational system and ultimately to pas- 
sage of the National Defense Education 
Act and subsequent measures providing 
financial help to elementary, secondary, 
and higher education. 

Perhaps we could have acted sooner if 
more teachers had been in positions of 
leadership in State and local politics and 
government, where they could have pre- 
sented the case for Federal aid more 
forcefully. Or if more teachers had been 
Members of Congress. 

Mr. President, I am delighted to hear 
that teachers are entering a Teachers- 
in-Politics Weekend, and I look forward 
to seeing more teachers in politics for the 
benefit of American education. 


SPECIAL FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM 
FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, on 
January 25, 1968, I introduced in the 
Senate, S. 2871, a bill virtually identical 
to H.R. 15398 as passed by the House. My 
bill, in which I was joined by 26 of our 
colleagues in sponsoring, and H.R. 15398 
as passed by the House, would first, 
broaden the base of efforts under the ex- 
tremely successful national school lunch 
program to improve child nutrition by 
authorizing a 3-year pilot program to 
reach children with a food service in a 
wide variety of nonschool situations; and 
second, would provide continuing au- 
thority for the school breakfast program. 

I was extremely disappointed by the 
action taken by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry in reporting out 
H.R. 15398. H.R. 15398, as reported out 
by the committee, not only completely 
deletes the special pilot food service pro- 
gram, but also reduces the authorizations 
for the highly successful school break- 
fast program. 

I urge that this body approve the pro- 
visions of S. 2871 as passed by the House 
and contained in the House-passed ver- 
sion of H.R. 15398. Mr. President, on 
February 26, 1968, I called attention to 
my colleagues here on the Senate floor 
the provisions of S. 2871—-CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, pages 4085 and 4086. I ask 
unanimous consent that these pro- 
visions appear at the end of my remarks 
today for ready reference of all those 
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interested in knowing of these provisions 
in more detail. 

I do not see how there could be any 
conceivable, rational reason why we can- 
not make a good, organized food service 
available to children away from home 
whether it be at school, in day-care cen- 
ters or any other group situations where 
they can be reached. It is difficult for me 
to understand how we can say that school 
food service is important to school-age 
children but that a similar food service 
is not needed by children in day-care 
centers or even by schoolchildren during 
the summer months. 

Good nutrition is important to all of 
us—it is particularly important to chil- 
dren—they are a vulnerable group. Good 
nutrition is a year-round need—it does 
not end when the school door closes for 
the summer and begin again when the 
fall term begins. 

I would like to quote from a report 
from officials of several schools in Clovis, 
N. Mex. The report deals specifically with 
the school breakfast program but is per- 
tinent to all features of the legislation 
we are discussing today: 

Breakfast at school, along with reading, 
writing and arithmetic has become very im- 
portant to those students who attend the 
three schools located in economically de- 
prived areas of Clovis, New Mexico. Since 
academics are taught in the morning in most 
of these schools, breakfast is particularly im- 
portant. Children are much more receptive 
to learning when they are not hungry. 

In eight short months we have seen the 
breakfast program grow from a participation 
of 250 to over 450. We are happy to have had 
the privilege of seeing children learning to 
eat foods that they did not know existed in 
the past and also seeing hungry, under- 
nourished children become beautiful. 

Teachers have reported to us the value of 
the student having breakfast. Listed here 
are the principle ways that have been re- 
ported to me: 

1. Gained weight; 

2. More alert in class; 

3. Longer attention span; 

4. More responsive; 

5. Less fighting on the playground; 

6. Although a flu epidemic has come to 
Clovis and our schools have been hard hit, 
the breakfast participation has been approxi- 
mately the same; 

7. Achievement in school has increased; 

8. There is no longer an absentee problem 
in these economically deprived areas as far 
as school is concerned. 

No report can adequately depict what the 
Breakfast Program means to the partici- 
pating children. If this program is continued 
and developed properly, it may well become 
recognized as the most worthwhile aid ever 
granted to economically deprived children. 
Hunger is a terrible handicap which should 
be lifted from these children in order that 
they may grow, learn and otherwise develop 
themselves and have a chance equal to 
others to acquire sound health and economic 
stability. 


Mr. President, this is but one of the 
many examples which can be referred 
to in clearly depicting the benefits which 
have been derived from the school lunch 
programs. Let us move to extend these 
benefits to all needy children away from 
home whether they be in school or in day 
care centers. They are all equally hungry. 
They are all equally needy. Let us move 
to accept the House-passed version of 
H.R. 15398. 
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S. 2871: SPECIAL FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM FOR 
CHILDREN (HOUSE-PASSED VERSION OF H.R, 
15398) 

The proposed amendment to the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act has two major 
features: 

First. Using the approaches and ex- 
perience developed in 21 years of the na- 
tional school lunch program and 3 
years with the school breakfast program, 
S. 2871 would broaden the base of ef- 
forts to improve child nutrition by au- 
thorizing a 3-year pilot program to reach 
children with a food service in a wide 
variety of nonschool situations: (a) In 
public or private nonprofit day-care cen- 
ters, settlement and neighborhood houses 
and private nonprofit preschool activities 
on a year-round basis with a full range 
of Federal food assistance; (b) during 
the summer months in recreational pro- 
grams such as day camps and youth 
centers—a very important step forward, 
particularly for children of low-income 
families who face the summer nutrition 
gap when the school lunch program is 
not available. 

At the present time, assistance under 
the National School Lunch and Child 
Nutrition Act programs is limited to chil- 
dren enrolled in school activities—with 
the exception of the special milk pro- 
gram. 

Great concern has been expressed 
about the effects of poor nutrition in 
very young children. Similar concern has 
been expressed that children who have 
a lunch program available throughout 
the school year have no access to such a 
program during the summer months— 
except in those rare instances where they 
are enrolled in summer school and the 
cafeteria remains open. 

This amendment is designed to close 
the one final gap in the legislative frame- 
work we have developed over the years 
to improve child nutrition. 

The program will be administered by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
working through the State educational 
agencies—just as in the National School 
Lunch and Child Nutrition Acts. 

Meal-type standards that make a posi- 
tive contribution to good nutrition will 
be met as a condition for receiving as- 
sistance—just as in the school lunch and 
breakfast programs. 

In circumstances of seyere need, up to 
80 percent of the operating cost of the 
food service may be covered—just as in 
the breakfast program. 

Authority for the conduct and super- 
vision of Federal programs to assist eli- 
gible institutions in providing food serv- 
ice for children is assigned to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture—as is now the case 
in school food service programs. 

State educational agencies may receive 
limited financial assistance for program 
administration—as in the case of the 
breakfast program and the special assist- 
ance phase of the national school lunch 
program. 

Second. The second major feature of 
the proposed amendment would provide 
continuing authority for the school 
breakfast program. This has been a high- 
ly successful pilot operation for 3 years. 
Some 100,000 children are now partici- 
pating nationwide and it is expected that 
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there will be 160,000 participating by the 
end of this fiscal year when authority 
for the pilot program expires. Teachers 
and principals and children want and 
need this program on a continuing basis. 
It has made a remarkable difference in 
the attitude and capacity of thousands of 
children who were not dull or trouble- 
makers—just hungry. 


TRUTH IN LENDING: ITS PROMISE 
AND IMPORTANCE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
truth-in-lending legislation was the topic 
of a recent informative radio discussion 
by the Congresswoman from Missouri 
who has championed the interests of the 
American consumer, LEONOR K. SULLI- 
van, together with Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, Joseph W. Barr, and Mr. 
Charles R. McNeill, director of the Wash- 
ington office of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Fortunately now, after 8 years, both 
the Senate and the House have passed 
bills on disclosure of consumer credit 
costs and conferees began discussion yes- 
terday on the two versions of the truth- 
in-lending legislation. 

Let us hope that the best possible leg- 
islation for the American consumer 
emerges from this conference. 

The program, presented by George- 
town University Radio Forum, with Mr. 
Wallace Fanning as moderator, provided 
a keen perspective on the needs for this 
legislation, its purposes and limitations. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recor» the principal 
parts of the discussion taken from a 
transcript of the program. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the discussion were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[The Georgetown University Radio Forum, 
Mar. 11, 1968] 
‘TRUTH IN LENDING: ITS PROMISE AND 
IMPORTANCE 

Mrs. Sullivan, if you would begin, please. 

Representative SULLIVAN. I would be glad 
to explain the purpose of this legislation, 
which is to provide the customer—the con- 
sumer—the facts which he has to have in 
order to be able to use credit in an informed 
manner. 

We require in the bill that, in every con- 
sumer credit transaction, the seller or the 
lender has to tell the buyer or the borrower 
the full amount of money involved in the 
transaction, including the principal amount 
and then all of the extra costs added for the 
purpose of financing the obligation. And 
these facts about the credit transaction have 
to be spelled out in understandable terms, 
then translated also into an annual percent- 
age rate, so that the customer can compare 
one set of credit costs with another on a rate 
basis as well as on a dollar-and-cents basis. 
The annual rate requirement is vital because, 
really, that’s the only way that the consumer 
can make an informed judgment as to wheth- 
er to choose one offer of credit over another, 
or compare the credit costs on a percentage 
rate basis with the return he receives on his 
own savings and investments. If he has these 
facts, he may then decide that perhaps he'd 
be better off using his own money instead 
of using credit in a particular situation. 

Mr. FANNING. Is there great abuse as far 
as this is concerned, Mrs. Sullivan? 

Representative SULLIVAN. I would say 
there’s a high incidence of abuse or misuse 
of credit. Nevertheless, I would have to say 
that there’s really been no great demand by 
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the general public for this legislation; at 
least, there hadn’t been for most of the past 
eight years. But the reason that those of us 
who believe in this kind of legislation got into 
it—the reason that we have pressed for it— 
is because of the clear need for it, as demon- 
strated by the great amount of personal 
bankruptcies that have occurred over the 
past ten to fifteen years. Some ten years ago, 
personal bankruptcies were in the neighbor- 
hood of some 10,000 a year. In the last fiscal 
year, there were 208,000 filings for personal 
bankruptcy. Now this means that vast num- 
bers of people are not able to pay for the 
loans or the things that they’ve been buying 
on credit. The consumer needs to be edu- 
cated, needs to be helped, to understand what 
it costs to use your money to buy something 
that he may want that he can't afford to pay 
for. Credit is made to sound so easy they 
don’t want to wait until they can afford to 
buy the things they want—things everyone 
wants. 

Mr. FANNING. Well, the fault obviously al- 
ways might not be on the lender, though. It 
might be on the consumer himself, if he 
overextends himself. 

Representative SULLIVAN. That's right. 
That’s exactly right. Only in today’s world 
they make it awfully easy for anyone to get 
credit, and they make credit so tempting 
that people who have real wants and desires 
don't have to put off buying because they can 
just walk into a store and, by signing their 
name, walk out with the object. 

Mr. FANNING. And then they bombard him 
with advertisements to encourage him to buy 
and to want things, too. 

Representative SULLIVAN. Well, this is the 
world in which we live. 

Mr. FANNING. Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Barr. Wally, let me say a word in favor 
of debt here, right now. 

As the Under Secretray of the Treasury, 
I've had a long association with debt. You 
know, we had to borrow the money to pay 
George Washington and the first Congress. 
This country has been in debt through its 
history, and nearly all its people have been 
in debt. That’s the great difference between 
the United States and Europe. In Europe, 
you have to be a wealthy man before you 
can be in debt; in the United States, as we 
built up this country, as a fellow moved 
west, got a farm, and bought a mule, he 
had to do it on credit. We've always been in 
debt in this country, and I think it’s prob- 
ably one of the greatest strengths we have. 

Now, Mrs. Sullivan has pointed to an area 
where there is probably not the sophistica- 
tion and not the intelligent application of 
good, hard common sense that we have used 
in our normal debt transactions. She’s speak- 
ing about consumer debt. Wally, you know, 
in this country, if we're worried about debt, 
we're in an awful bad way, because we owe 
each other within the country about one 
trillion, five hundred billion dollars; that 
was at the end of 1966. It’s higher now, but 
I haven't got the figures yet. I'm not count- 
ing foreigners, they owe us a lot of money, 
about fifty billion more than we owe to 
them. 

Out of that one trillion, five hundred bil- 
lion, credit charges are figured, on a very 
standard formula. It’s figured on a certain 
per cent per annum on the amount that is 
unpaid. That applies to United States debt, 
state and local debt, corporate debt, farm 
debt, business debt, to mortgage debt. When 
you get down to that last hundred billion, 
which is what consumers owe, in installment 
debt—and this is what it is—there’s an en- 
tirely different system that has been used. 

The system is that you pay a certain inter- 
est rate per annum on the amount that you 
borrowed, but as you pay down that debt, 
you are still charged on the original amount 
borrowed, Let's say you borrow a thousand 
dollars, and they say it’s six per cent on that 
thousand dollars. You keep paying six per 
cent on that thousand dollars even though 
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your debt might be down to $200. We don’t 
do that in the Treasury; no corporation does 
that, no farmer does that, no mortgage buyer 
does that. But for installment credit, this 
has been the tradition. Thus, the six per cent 
that they quote you really figures out closer 
to twelve; it’s actually eleven per cent. That's 
the difference in this area. 

To sum up, there is 4 trillion, four hundred 
billion that operates under one set of rules, 
and there's a hundred billion that operates 
under another. 

Representative SULLIVAN. Well, Mr. Secre- 
tary, we don’t want to start out with the 
impression that being in debt, or buying on 
credit, is bad. 

Mr. Barr. No, we don’t, 

Representative SuLLvax. That's right. I 
don't think any of us feel that using credit 
is a bad thing, but using credit foolishly, 
or without knowing the costs, can be very 
serious. But without credit our economy 
would topple. 

Mr. Barr. I think Charley McNeill here for 
the bankers has something to say at that 
point. 

Mr. MCNEILL. As a representative of the 
American Bankers Association, Mr. Secretary, 
I certainly want to support you, and Mrs. 
Sullivan's remarks, in favor of the sound and 
reasoned use of credit. Our country would 
not have grown, our economy would never 
have expanded to the extent that it has if 
we had not had the use of credit over our 
history. 

In referring to the bill which we're discuss- 
ing today, I'd like to make it clear that I 
think bankers, we in the American Bankers 
Association, have always felt and do feel that 
full disclosure of credit costs to the borrower 
is a most desirable thing and would be help- 
ful for the consuming public. When this was 
first considered, we thought that in view of 
the fact that, as the Secretary has pointed 
out, many states—most states—have devel- 
oped consumer credit on a little different 
basis than other types of credit, it would be 
easier, and perhaps better if the states would 
try to take care of this disclosure at the same 
time as they amended their state laws. Now, 
the states, over a period of seven or eight 
years, did not provide for adequate dis- 
closure laws, and as a result, the Congress is 
about ready to reach agreement on the bill 
which we are discussing. We believe that great 
progress has been made in developing a bill 
which will be workable, and one of the ele- 
ments which the Treasury has had a large 
part in perfecting is the fact that the present 
bill does not require a precise conversion of 
a dollar charge into a precise rate, but rather 
permits an approximation and the use of 
tables, which will permit lenders and sellers 
to comply with the law much more readily 
than they could have if each transaction 
would have required a precise conversion. 

Mr. Barr. The history of the consumer in 
this whole truth-in-lending area is quite in- 
triguing. Former Senator Paul Douglas used 
to lecture at seminars at Harvard when I 
was there taking a graduate degree. If I can 
digress just a minute—when he has become 
extremely irritated at me as Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, he has said: Joe, you're the 
perfect example of why I failed as an educa- 
tor.” But Senator Douglas, unfortunately, 
was defeated in 1966, in the election of that 
year. Before that he had been in charge of 
this legislation. It was his “pet baby” all 
these years. The President looked around and 
decided he was going to give the respon- 
sibility for this legislation to the Treasury. 

What we did was to look at one of the 
basic charges that the business community 
had always argued about. They said it would 
take a computer in every corner drugstore 
and filling station to figure this simple an- 
nual interest rate, and with some justifica- 
tion. It’s an extremely complex mathematical 
problem. But fortunately it turned out that 
we had the talent in our Treasury staff to 
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cope with it. After a lot of hard work we 
came up with a set of excellent tables. I 
went before the Senate Finance Committee, 
early in 1967, with them and a ruler and 
passed out the tables to all the Senators. 
I said, Now, you name any credit transac- 
tion, and we can look up the computed an- 
nual interest rate. Now, we might be off just 
a fraction.” Actually, it’s a very, very tiny 
fraction; it isn’t one percent, it’s not a tenth 
of one percent. It’s close to about a fiftieth 
of one percent that we're off in the actual 
transaction; you can get that close. But this 
was the basic contribution that we made to 
the whole truth-in-lending area. By this 
rather simple set of tables and a ruler, I 
think any high school graduate can be 
trained to use the tables in just a few hours. 

Mr. FANNING. It’s this error factor that Mr. 
McNeill was talking about. 

Mr. Barr. Yes. If you say it’s got to be 
absolutely precise, the business community 
is right. Every filling station could use a 
computer. 

But I would like to emphasize that in 
practice the approach is just the reverse of 
what I have been talking about here. The 
dealer will not manufacture a set of pay- 
ments out of thin air and then compute the 
percentage rate every time he makes a sale. 
Instead, he will use a prepared payment 
schedule with the rate printed right on it. 
Once guide schedules are set up, only rare- 
ly will it be necessary to compute a rate for 
a particular transaction. So, you see, there 
really isn’t any problem at all with regard 
to the rate since reasonable tolerances are 
pemitted. 

Mr. MCNEIL. Joe, could I comment on one 
very minor part of your statement? I think 
it should be clear to the public, to the con- 
sumer, though, that what we end up with 
here as a percentage is not an interest rate. 
This is a finance charge converted into a 
percentage and may include a number of 
charges which are not really part of the 
cost of money, and I think Mrs. Sullivan 
recognizes that there is a difference be- 
tween—— 

Mr. FaNNTNG. Well, now, is this the insur- 
ance and so forth? 

Representative SULLIVAN. Yes. I think if we 
would just give an example. I hate to single 
out any one industry group, but almost every 
family today finances a car, and we have gone 
into this problem because we've also touched, 
in this legislation, on truth in the advertis- 
ing of credit. Under my bill, it would no 
longer be possible for a loan company or a 
bank or anyone else to advertise that “We'll 
finance your car at three and a half per 
cent.” Now, how could a bank finance a car 
at three and a half per cent when they pay 
us four or even five per cent to put our 
money in the bank in savings? They couldn’t 
begin to do it, and yet the ads read: “We 
will finance your car at three and a half per 
cent.” Well, they may use—what do they call 
it—the discount rate of three and a half per 
cent, but there aren't many people that un- 
derstand what “discount rate” means. But in 
addition to this amount of money that you 
are borrowing to pay for the car, there may 
also be a charge for credit life insurance, and 
I don’t know what all the other charges are 
that go into this kind of a transaction, but 
any charge that is made in order to finance 
this item must be included in the whole 
total cost that they quote to the borrower, or 
the buyer, and then that must be equated in 
a nominal annual percentage rate, So that 
instead of that misleading figure of three 
and a half per cent, which I think really 
comes out to around eight or eight and a 
half per cent, it's actually figured in with all 
of these other things included. So if they 
want to give a percentage rate in the ad, 
they would have to advertise that We'll 
finance your car at eight and a half per 
cent,” and then they’d be telling the truth. 
Of course, they can still say “We will finance 
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your car on easy credit terms,” and they can 
get by with it without giving specific terms. 
But they cannot quote any figure unless they 
include all of the costs which go to make up 
the loan—all of the costs and charges inci- 
dent to credit—with a nominal annual per- 
centage rate for this financing. 

Mr. FANNING. You know, this sort of falls 
into the category, though, it seems to me, of 
giving a youngster a dose of castor oil and 
telling him, you know, “It’s going to do you 
a lot of good, whether you like it or not.” 
Because I’ve been around when I—and I’ve 
seen people buy automobiles, and they don’t 
care what it’s going to cost them to buy that 
automobile, except in terms of how many 
dollars and cents per month for thirty-six 
months. That's what they want to know. 

Representative SULLIVAN. That's perfectly 
true. But when our hearings started last 
August, I had a lot of reporters call me and 
say Mrs. Sullivan, we're amazed.” In fact, 
two of them called and said, “We just 
financed a car this week, and to this moment 
we can't tell you what we have to pay for 
it except what it’s going to cost us a month,” 
I know that most people, when they go into 
the automobile showroom, or to the radio 
or television dealer, say “I want to buy this 
and I want it now, but how much do I have 
to pay a month?” 

Mr. FANNING. Mr, McNeill? 

Mr. MCNEILL, I think a great many bor- 
rowers and consumers are only concerned 
about how much they have to pay each 
month, and they may not care any more 
after this bill is enacted and they have the 
additional information. But we have to agree 
that for those borrowers and those consumers 
who want to shop, who want to see what 
they're buying and have a basis for compar- 
ing the cost of credit, this conversion into a 
rate, an annual rate, will give them the in- 
formation, so if they're interested they can 
pursue it. 

Now, speaking for bankers, I think after 
any of the problems are worked out in regu- 
lations of the Federal Reserve Board, that 
we can look forward to working very satis- 
factorily under this law, because I believe 
that commercial bankers as a whole will be 
revealed as changing, overall, in most in- 
stances, the lowest rates that the borrower 
can obtain. But as you have indicated, I 
think there is also going to have to be a 
lot of education and understanding in—as 
far as the public is concerned, because they’re 
going to have to realize that the old myth 
of a six per cent interest being the top 
of what should be paid is not true, when 
they use consumer installment credit because 
of the expenses and the costs involved for 
the lender. They’re going to have to realize 
that the realistic rate is much higher, and, 
if mortgages are included, I think the con- 
suming public and the home-buying public 
will have to realize that if a mortgage is 
maintained for twenty-five or thirty years, 
that the amount of interest to be paid is 
a very sizable item. I just figured out rough- 
ly last night that on a $15,000 mortgage, 
at six percent for thirty years, the borrower, 
if he kept that mortgage for thirty years, 
would be paying almost $17,500 in interest, 
or $2,500 more than he borrowed, and this 
is at six per cent simple interest on the 
unpaid balance. So a great deal of education 
and understanding from the public will have 
to follow this legislation. 

Representative SULLIVAN. Well, Mr. McNeill, 
I think we've got to impress upon the peo- 
ple, too, that money isn’t cheap. Especially 
in today’s money market, money is expen- 
sive, and if they want to buy on credit, that's 
fine, but if they're using somebody else's 
money to buy something that they want, 
they're not going to get it cheap. At the same 
time, I think that we've got to do is erase— 
take away—all of these mysterious terms 
which are used to confuse the buyer und give 
the borrower or the buyer the facts on what 
it’s costing him in money, as well as on an 
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annual percentage rate basis, so that when 
you ask what the percentage rate basis is 
from this dealer or that dealer, or this loan 
company or that bank, all of them will have 
to give it to you on a comparable basis. 

Mr. FANNING. Now, Mrs. Sullivan, does the 
legislation fix any actual percentages? 

Representative SULLIVAN. No. No. It does 
not say that you can only charge five per 
cent or ten per cent. Whatever charge the 
bank, the loan company, the installment 
house or the department store makes, that’s 
up to them. We fix no charges. 

Mr. FANNING. It just gives the consumer 
the opportunity, then, to compare the actu- 
alities of what it’s going to cost at one place 
as opposed to another? 

Representative SULLIVAN. That's correct. 
That’s exactly right. 

Mr, Barr. Wally, this is not inconsiderable, 
however. As I indicated to you, this consumer 
credit area is about a hundred billion dollars 
a year. Consumers pay back about seventy- 
five billion a year. For every taxpayer in the 
United States, one dollar out of every six 
they earn goes in to repaying installment 
debt. Our disposable personal income—that’s 
the income we have after taxes—is about five 
hundred and five billion; seventy-two billion 
was used to pay back or make payments on 
consumer debt. This figures out to around 
15 per cent, 16 per cent, or one dollar out of 
every six. So this is not a small and incon- 
sequential part of the budget of any Amer- 
ican family; it’s a big amount. One thing 
people ask me all the time, as Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, is: “Don’t you think 
the country is so deeply in debt that things 
are going to blow up?” Well, as I said at the 
start, we're in debt to each other to the tune 
of a trillion, five hundred billion dollars. But 
what is the proper level of debt? I'm sure 
they said the same thing to Alexander Hamil- 
ton when he went out and borrowed $30,000 
to pay George Washington and the Congress, 
and the same thing’s been asked ever since; 
“What is the proper level of debt?” 

I tell people that you shouldn’t ask an 
Under Secretary of the Treasury to answer 
this; you ought to ask a psychiatrist. As long 
as the American people have good, hard, com- 
mon sense, and there’s no indication to show 
that they haven't, then the amount of debt 
that they’re willing to contract should be left 
to them. 

Representative SULLIVAN. Well, may I say 
this, Mr. Moderator, and gentlemen, frankly, 
the idea of buying on credit, buying on time, 
is good if it’s used intelligently. But we have 
found that there are so many uneducated 
people who have not had the opportunity to 
understand the ins and outs of credit, but 
they have their desires and their wants just 
like everybody else. We've got to find some 
way to help them to understand what they 
are doing, and to perhaps try, sometimes, to 
protect them from the “oversell.” This is the 
danger that is behind the personal bank- 
ruptcies today; most of these people have 
been sold things that they should have 
known, and the man who sold it to them 
certainly knew, that they'd never be able to 
repay. One of the bad things is that this 
credit is not cleared the way it should be. 
In some of these places, with the uneducated 
person, the only thing the seller of goods 
wants to know—whether it be a department 
store, furniture store, or what—the only 
thing they want to know is, does this per- 
son have a job? “If they have a job, we'll 
give them credit, because if the buyer doesn’t 
pay, we'll garnish his wages.” 

Mr. FANNING. Is it really, mainly, basically, 
a class problem, do you think? 

Representative SULLIVAN, In the misuse of 
it, yes; it is a problem of the under-edu- 
cated—the person who hasn't been reasoned 
with or talked with in order to know when 
they should stop buying. I don’t think that 
they co into this deliberately, knowing that 
they're not going to pay their bills. But I 
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think they've simply been oversold on some- 
thing. 

Mr. FANNING. They've been used. 

Representative SULLIVAN. That’s right, 

Mr. Barr. It’s been a class problem. I do 
want to add one thing, in the little time 
that’s remaining: It is that had it not been 
for a real crusader, like Leonor Sullivan, I 
don’t think the Treasury could have carried 
this legislation; I don’t think the bankers 
could have carried it, the President couldn’t 
have carried it—nobody could have carried 
this legislation. The President tried, I tried, 
the bankers tried, everybody tried, but I 
want to make it very clear as we close up 
here, that the lady to my left is the real 
heroine in this whole effort. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1049, H.R. 15398. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H.R. 
15398, to amend the National School 
Lunch Act to strengthen and expand food 
service programs for children, and for 
other purposes, reported with an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. 

Under the previous order, the Senator 
from New York is now recognized for not 
to exceed 20 minutes. 


MIDDLE EAST THREAT TO WORLD 
PEACE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the United 
States urgently needs a U.S. policy for 
the Middle East. The present policy is to 
extinguish conflagrations when they 
signal their presence by breaking out. 
We must end this dangerous policy of 
drift. 

The Security Council resolution of 
March 24, adopted following Israel’s re- 
prisal attack on the Karameh terrorist 
base in Jordan, lacks evenhandedness 
but also unfortunately concerns itself 
with symptoms rather than cures for 
the crisis itself. What is important— 
indeed, what has now become most ur- 
gent—are measures to reverse the drift 
toward a renewal of war in the Middle 
East. 

The looming dangers are ominous in- 
deed. Violence is again on a sharp up- 
ward curve and there is a danger that 
the cycle of violence will gain a mo- 
mentum of its own which could carry it 
beyond the control, or the intent, of 
Amman, Cairo, Damascus, and Tel 
Aviv—or perhaps even of Moscow and 
Washington. 

President Johnson—following his act 
of statesmanship in removing himself 
as President from the partisan political 
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arena—is now well positioned to seek 
a new United States-Soviet initiative for 
peace in the Middle East. I urge him to 
give this suggestion and its timing his 
most serious consideration. After Viet- 
nam the Middle East situation poses the 
most serious threat to world peace. 

Ambassador Goldberg’s call for the 
positioning of United Nations observers 
along both banks of the Jordan River is 
a very practical and constructive sug- 
gestion. The presence of such observers 
would help to dampen cross river vio- 
lence. It is most significant that observers 
are present along the Suez and in the 
Golan Heights region. It is clear that 
the presence of U.N. observers along the 
Suez cease-fire line helped to restore 
tranquillity there when renewed violence 
flared briefly last fall. 

I hope that both Jordan and Israel will 
consider and agree to the positioning of 
observers on both banks. Existing Secu- 
rity Council actions provide sufficient au- 
thority for their deployment, once the 
two countries agree. It would be a 
magnanimous gesture for Israel to seri- 
ously consider accepting this proposal, 
despite understandable doubts resulting 
from its experience with the performance 
of the United Nations Emergency Force 
in the Sinai—which melted away at the 
crucial hour in May of 1967 at the first 
request from President Nasser—it could 
prove to be the best course. 

I suggest that the United States adopt 
the following five-point policy: 

First. New Security Council resolution. 

Second. Middle East arms control 
agreement. 

Third. Initiative in NATO. 

Fourth. New international initiative 
on Arab refugees. 

Fifth. New Middle East cooperative 
grouping. 

I. NEW SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 


The Security Council resolution of 
November 22, 1967, does, in my judg- 
ment, represent a suitable basis for nego- 
tiations between Israel and the Arab 
States. However, if—as now seems like- 
ly—this resolution proves inadequate to 
the task of getting real negotiations 
started among the nations involved, 
stronger inducements must be considered 
by the international community. The 
United States and the Soviet Union have 
the prime responsibility in this regard. 
Together they should jointly sponsor a 
new Security Council resolution which 
specifically calls for negotiations to im- 
plement the resolution of November 22. 

The November 22 resolution provides 
an acceptable substantive basis for a 
Middle East settlement but is silent on 
how such a settlement is to be reached. 
Everything, thus, depends on the Jarring 
mission—surely the most awkward mode 
of negotiation in recent memory. Despite 
Ambassador Jarring’s best efforts, no real 
progress is being made toward a nego- 
tiated peace settlement. In fact, the sit- 
uation is deteriorating. The new resolu- 
tion should refer to the November 22 
resolution, reaffirm its principles and 
specifically call for direct negotiations 
among the parties involved to achieve 
stated aims of the November 22 resolu- 
tion. This requires the assurance of a 
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balancing of conditions in the Novem- 
ber 22 resolution as the outcome of 
negotiations; that is, secure and recog- 
nize boundaries, acknowledgment of the 
sovereignty, territorial integrity and po- 
litical independence of all states in the 
area, and termination of all claims or 
states of belligerency; and, as dictated 
thereby, Israel withdrawal from terri- 
tories occupied during the 6-day war. I 
wish to stress that only a “hard peace” 
can now be acceptable—peace which is 
“hard” in its viability and durability, 
though not necessarily “hard” in its 
terms. 

No outside powers can, or should try 
to; dictate the terms of peace in the 
Middle East. Meaningful peace has got to 
be one which the countries of the area 
hammer out amongst themselves. It 
could be achieved at one time or in 
smaller parts—that is not the issue, what 
is essential is that negotiations get 
started. It is here that the Soviet Union 
has such a heavy responsibility for peace 
and such a fine opportunity for states- 
manship. An urgent and determined 
joint United States-Soviet initiative, and 
only such a joint initiative, can get the 
parties to the negotiating table. 

President Johnson at last has acted 
decisively to seek the beginning of an 
end in Vietnam. A most fitting next step 
would be for him to enlist the Soviet 
Union in the equally urgent business of 
bringing about a negotiated settlement 
to the problems of belligerency in the 
Middle East. He is freeing himself from 
the psychological thralldom of Vietnam. 
I hope he will now direct an adequate 
measure of his creative energies to 
achieving a peace breakthrough in the 
Middle East. 

II. MIDDLE EAST ARMS CONTROL AGREEMENT 


The rising level of renewed violence 
in the Middle East gives new urgency to 
the need for a viable agreement to limit 
the supply of arms from outside the area. 
The possession of sophisticated weapons 
feeds the flames of violence, and violence 
in turn stimulates the search for sources 
of arms supply. 

This vicious and highly volatile cycle 
needs to be broken. It is an urgent area 
for United States-U.S.S.R. initiative and 
cooperation. The lack of a Soviet re- 
sponse to the President’s suggestions in 
this regard to Premier Kosygin at the 
Glassboro Summit last summer cannot 
be accepted as final. The matter should 
be pursued with new vigor. The glimmer- 
ings of a Vietnam peace breakthrough, 
and the United States-Soviet agreement 
on a draft nonproliferation treaty, sug- 
gest that there may be a new opening 
for agreement on the control of arms 
supply to the Middle East. 

While the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. obviously are the major powers 
which must come to an agreement if it 
is to be at all meaningful, it is also clear 
that, to be really effective and reliable, 
a Middle East arms supply limitation 
agreement must also be subscribed to by 
France—now the world’s third largest 
seller of arms—Britain—a traditional 
arms supplier for the Middle East—and 
the East European satellite countries. 
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If a Middle East arms limitation 
agreement cannot be worked out under 
United Nations auspices, then we should 
explore the possibility of utilizing the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact councils, which 
could adopt identical or parallel policies 
regarding arms sales to the Middle East, 
which could be made public in the form 
of individual or joint statements. 

If the Soviet Union continues to be 
unwilling to reach an agreement on 
limiting the supply of arms to the Middle 
East—indeed, until such time as a work- 
able agreement is actually reached—it 
will be essential for the United States to 
assure that there is an arms balance by 
providing Israel with such sophisticated 
military equipment as is needed for its 
security and which it cannot obtain else- 


where. 
Ill. INITIATIVE IN NATO 


There is scope for a Presidential initi- 
ative within the councils of NATO, also. 
The common interest of our Western 
European allies and the United States in 
a just and durable peace in the Middle 
East is patent. NATO has a role as NATO 
in meeting the threat and the challenge 
presented by the Soviet naval buildup in 
the Mediterranean and by turmoil in the 
Middle East from which many NATO 
powers draw their energy resources. 

The British withdrawal from east of 
Suez, by dramatizing the loneliness of the 
U.S. position outside of Europe, empha- 
sizes the need for us to find new modes of 
assistance with the burdens of peace- 
keeping. The final withdrawal of Britain, 
and the earlier withdrawal of other Euro- 
pean powers from colonial-based posi- 
tions, demonstrates that our close allies 
do not have the capacity or the willing- 
ness to play a world power role as an in- 
dividual nation-state. 

Perhaps a new collective role is pos- 
sible. Given the direct and immediate 
stakes which Western Europe has in the 
Mediterranean, there is every induce- 
ment for NATO to concert the actions 
and policies of its members in the Middle 
East. If commercial rivalries are permit- 
ted to supersede the bonds of common 
interest, if individual energies counter- 
act and dissipate one another, if the po- 
tential strength of collective action is 
lost, each member of NATO will be the 
poorer in an overall sense. 

I urge the President to press diligently 
within NATO councils for discussions 
which can lead to just such a policy of 
Middle East “concert.” 

The Soviet Union—employing the tra- 
ditional devices of 19th-century power 
politics—is seeking to acquire a position 
of colonial ascendency, so recently given 
up by Britain and France. The United 
States—mesmerized by the struggle in 
Vietnam—fitfully seeks to hold the line, 
often with measures that are too little 
and too late. 

The coincidence in time frame of the 
British withdrawal east of Suez—partic- 
ularly from the Persian Gulf—and the 
development of the new Soviet naval 
capability, strongly suggest the future 
thrust of Soviet power. With the unrav- 
eling of the local Pax Britannica, the 
oil-rich Persian Gulf sheikdoms would 
provide an inviting target for Soviet pen- 
etration. 

Using Egypt as its base, the Soviets 
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can be expected to attempt to penetrate 
down the Red Sea, with Yemen and Aden 
as intermediate targets, and then up into 
the vacuum of the Persian Gulf. The es- 
tablishment of a Soviet position of dom- 
inance in the Persian Gulf could have 
far-reaching impact on the world. It 
would give the Soviet Union new lever- 
age over Western Europe’s vital sources 
of oil. Iran and Turkey would be exposed 
to new Soviet pressures from the south 
to complement those which the U.S.S.R. 
has mounted directly from the north. In 
addition, dominance in the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf would give the Soviets 
a capability to establish dominance over 
the Indian Ocean and strengthen its po- 
sition in the India-Pakistan subconti- 
nent. These are long range considera- 
tions which must be of deep concern to 
the NATO powers—both collectively and 
individually. 

IV. NEW INTERNATIONAL INITIATIVE ON ARAB 

REFUGEES 

It is time for a major new interna- 
tional initiative on Arab refugees, which 
approaches refugees as individuals with 
human welfare problems and needs. Ref- 
ugees are people and ought to be freed 
from bondage to political issués and con- 
siderations of political symbolism. Refu- 
gees should not prejudice the settlement 
of political differences and, conversely, 
should not be prejudiced by the impasse 
on the political aspects of an overall 
settlement. The old UNRWA approach 
is now clearly outmoded. It should be 
superseded by a new effort of terminal 
character which is thereby self-liquidat- 
ing rather than self-perpetuating. 
V. NEW MIDDLE EAST COOPERATIVE GROUPING 


In the past, the U.S. approach to the 
question of regional groupings in the 
Middle East has revolved around the con- 
cept of a military pact. There were major 
defects in this approach and past efforts 
foundered. What is needed now is a new 
approach which avoids the pitfalls of the 
old approach. 

The United States has friends in the 
Middle East—countries which not only 
share interests with us, but which also 
share common interests among them- 
selves. Expanded to its broadest common 
denominator, all nations of the area have 
a common interest in the economic de- 
velopment and improving the welfare of 
their citizens. However, the nations of 
the Middle East are broadly divided on 
political lines into those who are “mod- 
erates” and those who are “radicals.” In 
isolation, the moderates are exposed to 
severe political pressure from the radi- 
cals, to which is now increasingly being 
added—direct Soviet pressure. 

Accordingly, I urge that the most in- 
tensive and imaginative study be under- 
taken by the State Department on the 
question of what form of new regional 
grouping can be developed in the Middle 
East which will provide a political rally- 
ing point for our friends and an institu- 
tional framework for scientific, economic 
and technical cooperation. Moreover, I 
wish to make it clear that Israel need not 
participate—either at the outset or for 
an indefinite period of time—if its in- 
clusion would create political obstacles 
which outweigh the undoubted contribu- 
tions it could make. 

Perhaps there is now scope for broad 
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regional economic planning; regional 
surveys of needs and potentialities; re- 
gional educational and research institu- 
tions; ? science and technology pool. 
What needs special attention are the in- 
terrelated questions of agricultural de- 
velopment and water resource develop- 
ment and control, including the possi- 
bilities of water desalination through the 
use of atomic energy. Perhaps there is 
also scope for regional transportation 
and communications development, which 
could have incidental bearing on the 
problems related to the closure of the 
Suez Canal. 

It is not necessary to state now just 
what type of regional institutions are 
most needed and most feasible in the 
Middle East at this juncture. But I am 
convinced of the need for a new effort in 
this direction by us. 

In closing, Mr. President, I wish to 
emphasize the sense of urgency with 
which I speak today. Unless the momen- 
tum of deterioration is reversed, and re- 
versed very soon, events may soon again 
be out of control in the Middle East. In 
my judgment, unless the world powers 
move soon to break the cycle of terroist 
provocation and forceful reprisal, and 
thus defuse the time bomb of war, the 
Middle East could again fall prey to gen- 
eral war with serious jeopardy to world 
peace as well. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I wish to 

commend the Senator from New York 
for the timeliness of his speech on the 
Middle East situation. I think he does 
the Senate a distinct service in point- 
ing to the explosive nature of the situ- 
ation there. I regret I did not hear the 
early part of his speech and perhaps the 
aes that I wish to go into was cov- 
ered. 
I gather that one of the Senator’s first 
suggestions was that there be a new 
United Nations resolution from which 
some attempt at negotiation between Is- 
rael and the Arab States take place. 

I wish to ask the Senator from New 
York if he would care to comment on 
the failure thus far of the Jarring Com- 
mission and of any inadequacies he sees 
in the British resolution which was 
adopted in the fall of last year. 

Mr. JAVITS. The inadequacy is not 
so much in terms of the resolution— 
which I think was a sensitive balancing 
of the various considerations which 
could go into a Middle East peace—as 
the fact that the resolution is silent on 
how the terms of the resolution are to 
be attained. That is, the November 22 
resolution does not call specifically for 
negotiations to achieve a result. 

The Jarring mission was set up be- 
cause of the well known insistence of the 
Israelis upon negotiations face to face, 
and the unwillingness of the Arabs to 
consider that kind of negotiation. 

I think there is much virtue in having 
a new Security Council action about im- 
plementation of the November 22 resolu- 
tion, not to change its terms. The sub- 
stantive terms of the resolution should 
be reaffirmed—respect for the territorial 
integrity of each state in the area, and 
the need for the kind of boundaries 
which would meet the criteria of being 
“secure and recognized,” the termination 
of all claims of states of belligerency 
and, wrapping up in that, Israeli with- 
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drawal from territory occupied in the 
war, taking into account the fact that 
perhaps some of those territories will 
find a place in “secure and recognized” 
boundaries, The balancing of these con- 
siderations was the great art of the 
resolution. The difficulty is that nothing 
has taken place under it, aside from 
Ambassador Jarring’s efforts. 

By seeking a new resolution, which 
will call specifically for negotiations, we 
will have an international confrontation 
of the present stalemate encountered by 
Ambassador Jarring, with the big powers 
taking part in it, hopefully to discover 
a way out of the present impasse. 

Obviously, Jarring’s mission, desirable 
as it is, and good as it is, has been, so 
far, unproductive. I would not call it un- 
successful. It has been unproductive. 
The fighting flares continuously in terms 
of the guerrilla activity against Israel— 
which could extinguish her national life 
if it got intense enough. Her retaliation 
against, say, Jordan, has been the only 
way she has to fight back against this 
unseen, stealthy enemy who is harbored 
on the soil of Jordan. 

It is believed, and I believe—that is 
why I advocated what I did—that if we 
brought the parties into negotiation, I 
will not say to the negotiating table, but 
into negotiation, upon some formula 
which was the basis of a U.N. reso- 
lution, there will be a chance to bring 
an end to the terrible, almost Greek-like 
tragedy, of guerrilla activity and reprisal 
which could plunge the whole Middle 
East into war. 

That is why I urged a new United 

States-Soviet Union initiative, to have 
another resolution which will say to the 
parties, “Not only is this our objective 
but we also want you to negotiate it out.” 
I think that approach has a chance to 
cut the Gordian knot. After all, the rest 
of the world has a legitimate interest in 
seeing that there is peace in the Middle 
East. 
Mr. SPONG. In the Senator’s speech, 
he also mentioned a different role for 
NATO, particularly in view of the in- 
creased Russian naval activity and build- 
up in the Mediterranean. The Senator 
from New York, I know, by reason of his 
service at NATO meetings, is aware of the 
“matchmaker” squadron, which is an 
international squadron started a year or 
so ago, and which is now in port in Nor- 
folk, Va., by coincidence. 

Does the Senator advocate that NATO 
take on more of an international naval 
aspect, particularly with regard to activ- 
ity in the Mediterranean? 

Mr. JAVITS. Very definitely, because 
we have a new threat. In other words, 
when NATO was formed, roughly 20 
years ago, the threat from the East, from 
the Soviet Union, was essentially a land 
threat. It was a threat of incursion not 
only into Western Europe but also into 
the northern borders of Turkey, and 
Greece. 

Now we have a new situation—to wit, 
the deployment of a major Russian fleet 
in the Mediterranean and the acquisition 
of a major political and military position 
by the Soviet Union in the eastern Medi- 
terranean and the Middle East—an area 
of the world which it was not in a sub- 
stantial way before. 
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We already had the presence there, in 
heavy concentration, of U.S. forees, in 
the form of the 6th Fleet. Therefore, 
it is only recognizing reality for the 
United States to go to the NATO Council 
and say that the former threat is, by now, 
phased out into the newer threat. It is 
the same threat to the same people—to 
wit, a threat to the whole soft underbelly 
of Europe, as Churchill called it. The 
same threat to Italy, Greece, and Turkey, 
except it is from the south instead of 
from the east and north. Therefore, 
NATO should be deployed to meet it. The 
“matchmaker” force, to which the Sena- 
tor from Virginia referred, may well pro- 
vide the model for a new NATO naval 
force in the Mediterranean. I am, in fact, 
now studying this very concept in my 
capacity as chairman of the Political 
Committee of the North Atlantic 
Assembly. 

Let me emphasize, again, as we are in 
almost every field, including the field of 
money, that we are running into the sit- 
uation that no one nation is big enough 
to take on all these awesome responsi- 
bilities alone. Yet, that is our position 
now. It is not fair. It is not necessary. It 
is not advisable. That is why I urge that 
we initiate within the NATO Council the 
idea of taking into account our new situ- 
ation and making the security of the 
Mediterranean a NATO responsibility. 

Mr. SPONG. I quite agree with the 
Senator from New York. Again, I com- 
mend him for bringing this timely sub- 
ject to the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to my 
colleague. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial from the New York Times en- 
titled “Attack and Counterattack,” which 
deals substantially with the same kind of 
approach I have adopted in my speech. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ATTACK AND COUNTERATTACK 

Did Israeli helicopter troops chase Arab 
commandos from Israeli soil into Jordan, 
as Tel Aviv asserts? Or did an Israeli armored 
column launch an unproyoked assault into 
Jordanian territory, as Amman alleges? 

Who knows for sure? Although both sides 
rushed to complain to the Security Council, 
neither has been willing to permit the post- 
ing of United Nations observers along their 
troubled truce line in order to discourage 
attacks from either side and to try to ascer- 
tain the actual facts when such violations 
occur. 

What is certain is that both countries 
stand to suffer, perhaps disastrously, if the 
persisting pattern of attack and counter- 
attack continues unchecked, If King Hussein 
fails to control the commandos operating 
from Jordanian bases, he may soon lose con- 
trol of his country altogether, Israel's tough 
policy of retaliation only aggravates the rest- 
lessness of 600,000 Arabs in the Israeli- 
occupied West Bank and their compatriots 
across the Jordan. 

The sane policy for both countries is to 
move to the conference table in accordance 
with the United Nations resolution of last 
November which calls for the return of oc- 
cupied territories, as Jordan demands, and 
for the end of belligerency and the estab- 
lishment of secure boundaries, as Israel 
insists. 

The chief obstacle to the talks tactfully 
proposed by the U.N. Special Representative 
Gunnar Jarring appears to be Arab fear of 
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confrontation with Israel across a negotiat- 
ing table. Arab leaders must realize by now 
that they have even more to fear from con- 
tinuing arms confrontation with the Israelis. 
Taking a very long view, time may be on the 
side of the Arabs. But time is certainly not 
on the side of the current Arab leadership 
whose acute domestic problems are com- 
pounded by the unresolved consequences of 
last June’s Israeli victory. 

Israel, also, has been less than fully cooper- 
ative with the Jarring effort. Israeli leaders 
could ease the way to the peace table by 
publicly accepting, without reservation, the 
U.N. resolution and by placing less vocal 
emphasis on the direct-talk aspects of the 
Rhodes negotiating formula, which the Arabs 
once accepted. 

Pending negotiations, Israel and Jordan 
could help stem the perilous drift toward 
renewed full-scale hostilities by accepting the 
posting of a beefed-up observer team along 
the volatile truce line, as favored by a Secu- 
rity Council majority. Such action would not 
prejudice Jordan’s rightful claim to the West 
Bank territory, as Amman fears. Rather, the 
establishment of an effective U.N. presence 
along the Jordan River would alleviate Is- 
rael’s long-standing fear of attack from that 
quarter and could thus help speed the way 
to a mutually satisfactory settlement. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15398) to amend the 
National School Lunch Act to strengthen 
and expand food service programs for 
children, and for other purposes. 

MODIFICATION OF UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the unanimous-consent agreement 
obtained yesterday on the pending bill 
specified a vote on the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute at 1 
p. m. on Wednesday next. When that con- 
sent agreement was entered into, the 
principals involved in the bill were not 
aware that at least two Senators were 
contemplating offering an amendment to 
the bill. Under the rules of the Senate 
once the committee substitute is voted 
upon no other amendments are in order. 
Accordingly, it is hoped that the Senate 
will agree to a modification of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement obtained yes- 
terday in order to permit any Senator to 
offer whatever amendments he desires. 

I am authorized by the able majority 
leader to say that we have checked with 
those Senators who have indicated in- 
tentions to offer amendments and the 
proposed modification is agreeable to 
them. Therefore, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the consent 
agreement obtained yesterday be modi- 
fied in the following manner: That on 
Wednesday next, during the further 
consideration of the pending measure, 
H.R. 15398, debate on any amendments 
be limited to 30 minutes, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the proponent 
of the amendment and the senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and 
that the time on the committee amend- 
ment be limited to 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Harr] and the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER], and that immediately upon the 
disposition of the committee amendment 
the Senate proceed to the third read- 
ing of the bill; immediately after the 
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third reading, to final passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. President, this amendment will 
accommodate all Senators who have 
manifested an interest in proposing 
amendments to the bill, and should not 
appreciably change the time of the rec- 
ord vote on Wednesday next. The vote 
on the committee substitute may still 
occur close to 1 o’clock next Wednesday 
afternoon. 

The only additional factor that should 
be emphasized at this time is that the 
likelihood of more than one record vote 
on next Wednesday is hereby increased, 
if the unanimous-consent request is 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The modified unanimous-consent 
agreement as reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That immediately after the con- 
clusion of morning business on Wednesday, 
April 17, during the further consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15398) an act to amend the 
National School Lunch Act to strengthen 
and expand food service programs for chil- 
dren, and for other purposes, further de- 
bate on any amendment shall be limited to 
30 minutes to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the proponents of the amendment 
and the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. Ordered further, That time on the 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute for the bill shall be limited to 
1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART] 
and Mr. ELLENDER, and that immediately on 
the disposition of the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, and on any 
amendments thereto, the Senate shall pro- 
ceed to the third reading of the bill to be 
followed immediately by a vote on final pas- 
sage of the bill. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate today is a very 
simple one. It would continue the au- 
thorization for the pilot breakfast pro- 
gram for the 2 fiscal years, 1969 and 1970, 
at an annual 86 %% million level. 

There is a real need for quick action 
by both Houses of Congress on this pro- 
gram because the authorization expires 
on June 30 of this year. Without an au- 
thorization there can be no appropria- 
tion. The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry recognized this emergency and 
reported the bill without hearings. How- 
ever, it was aware that the pilot break- 
fast program was proceeding in an 
orderly manner and operating at a rate 
commensurate with administrative abili- 
ties. An appropriation for $2 million was 
made for the operation of the school 
breakfast program for 1967, and $314 
million was appropriated for 1968. The 
budget request for 1969 is $644 million, 
the amount authorized by the bill. 

This program was considered carefully 
by the committee in 1966 when the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 was enacted. At 
that time the extension of feeding pro- 
srams to private and nonprofit institu- 
tions outside of schools was considered, 
but the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry felt that these welfare type pro- 
grams were outside the purview of the 
Department of Agriculture and rejected 
that part of the bill. 
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The school breakfast program is tied 
in very closely with the school lunch 
program, which has been operating for 
over 20 years. Both programs require 
community effort, and school authorities 
and interested local citizens run the pro- 
grams in their own schools. The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture administers the 
program through the State departments 
of education. USDA specialists give ad- 
ministrative and technical help to State 
personnel who advise local managers op- 
erating the individual school programs. 

The extension of the program before 
the Senate today is designed to help 
close the nutrition gap by providing chil- 
dren a nutritious breakfast in schools 
that have many pupils from low eco- 
nomic areas and in schools to which 
many of the children travel long dis- 
tances. However, the program is still on 
a pilot basis, and participation is limited. 
Those schools chosen to take part must 
agree to: First, operate the breakfast pro- 
gram on a nonprofit basis for all regard- 
less of race, color, or national origin; 
second, serve breakfasts that meet nutri- 
tional standards set by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; and, third, provide break- 
fasts free or at a reduced price to chil- 
dren who local school authorities find are 
unable to pay the full price. Children 
getting free or reduced-price breakfasts 
must not be identified, nor discriminated 
against in any way. 

As one of the original sponsors of the 
school lunch program and as one who 
has watched this program grow to matu- 
rity through sound administrative prac- 
tices, it is my hope that the new break- 
fast program can proceed on a similar 
basis. It is my fear that if we try to ex- 
pand and extend too quickly that the ef- 
fort will and must fail because the sound 
features that form the basis for success 
in the school lunch program will be 
absent. 

Mr. President, the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry struck the 
entire House bill and substituted lan- 
guage to extend the school breakfast 
program. 

Included in the House bill were cer- 
tain provisions to take care of children 
out of school. The Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry considered this 
problem 2 years ago and decided not to 
incorporate such a program in the school 
lunch program. 

Personally, I have no reason to oppose 
a program such as the House has ap- 
proved, to be conducted out of school, 
if it is administered by the welfare de- 
partment of the Government. I do not 
believe it ought to be made a part of the 
school lunch program or administered 
through the same agencies as that pro- 
gram. 

One of the main reasons for that belief 
is that, as I stated in my short state- 
ment, the school lunch program has al- 
ways been administered at the local level 
by school people. The fathers and moth- 
ers of the children who attend the school 
are the ones who support the program. 
And the cost to the Federal Government 
is very small. As a matter of fact, the 
Federal cost amounts to about 20 percent 
of the entire cost; and the local people 
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pay the remaining cost of administrating 
the program. 

If we follow through with the program 
advocated by the House of Represent- 
atives, we would be authorizing a $32 
million pilot program, to be followed no 
doubt by a program as large as may be 
necessary, to serve meals to children in 
day care centers, away from the schools. 
We might provide breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner at boys’ clubs and other recrea- 
tion centers and settlement houses. We 
might pay as high as 80 percent of the 
food service costs and as high as 75 per- 
cent of the equipment costs. 

If such programs are administered 
away from the schools and if close to the 
entire cost of those programs is assumed 
by the Federal Government, I can visu- 
alize a time when the States or the school 
people will ask for the same thing. The 
school lunch program has been of great 
benefit to the children of the United 
States. I hesitate now to convert such a 
fine program into a welfare program. 

Mr. President, as was just agreed 
upon, there will be no vote on the pend- 
ing measure until next Wednesday. I am 
merely making a statement now to indi- 
cate what the issues are. 

I am very hopeful that Senators will 
read my statement and will consider 
voting with the committee. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was unanimous in its report to 
the Senate, and I am very hopeful that 
the Senate will sustain the action taken 
by the committee. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, in support 
of this position—which would in effect 
substitute the House-passed language of 
H.R. 15398 for that reported out by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry—I want to outline some of the 
background that should persuade us to 
take this action. 

The House-passed H.R. 15398 should 
have been incorporated in the Child Nu- 
trition Act 2 years ago. It was needed 
then. It is urgent now. 

We do not have child feeding proposals 
before us very often and I think many of 
us are not aware of the progress we have 
made and what yet cries out to be done. 

We have had the National School 
Lunch Act on the books for 21 years. It 
is our basic child feeding program. It is 
available to more than three-fourths of 
the children enrolled in public and non- 
profit private elementary and secondary 
schools. This year some 19 million chil- 
dren will actually participate. The level 
of Federal support—in the form of cash 
and donated foods—represents about 20 
percent of the actual cost of putting the 
lunch on the table. The balance comes 
from State and local sources and chil- 
dren’s payments. 

This level of Federal support is reason- 
ably adequate for most schools and pro- 
gram growth through the years has been 
steady. It was in 1962 that we realized 
that thousands of schools and millions 
of children had been bypassed because 
the average level of Federal assistance 
was so low that schools could not afford 
to initiate and maintain a lunch pro- 
gram. There is a requirement in the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act that those chil- 
dren who cannot afford to pay the full 
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price shall receive a lunch free or at a 
reduced price. There is also a require- 
ment that every lunch served shall meet 
nutritional requirements established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture on the basis 
of tested research in nutrition. 

Both requirements make sense in a 
program designed to promote the health 
and well-being of the Nation’s children. 
But we found that many schools in low- 
income areas simply could not come up 
with the resources to cover the gap be- 
tween the level of Federal assistance 
available and the actual cost of running 
the program. 

The irony was that a program intend- 
ed to help all children in school was 
least available to those who most needed 
it. 

In 1962 we added the equalizer—sec- 
tion 11—authorizing a higher level of 
Federal cash assistance for those schools, 
selected by the State educational agen- 
cies, as most in need for an additional 
financial boost to maintain or expand a 
viable lunch program in low-income area 
schools. This section carries its own 
funding authority—its own apportion- 
ment formula. We did not fund section 
11 for several years after it was added 
to the basic act, but we have at last 
made a start. This year we have $5 
million for section 11 and for fiscal 1969 
the President has proposed an appropria- 
tion of $10 million for section 11. 

For 3 or 4 years I have done everything 
in my power to urge, persuade, convince 
the Appropriations Committee to approve 
a More adequate level of funding for 
section 11. I feel very strongly on this 
score. I know what it means for low- 
income area schools to be able to offer 
students a lunch for the first time. I 
know what it means to school officials to 
be able to make an honest count—an 
honest decision for the first time as to 
those who should be receiving a free or 
reduced price meal. 

The language of the act was flat and 
forthright. The performance inevitably 
had to be considerably less than flat 
and forthright in the absence of the sec- 
tion 11 equalizer and the funds to sup- 
port it. 

In 1966, we approved the Child Nu- 
trition Act. This one took us another step 
forward toward meeting the national 
commitment we had made 21 years ago 
with the National School Lunch Act. 
Under this act we authorized a pilot 
school breakfast program—whose au- 
thority expires in June—we authorized 
an extension of the special milk program. 
We authorized assistance for the pur- 
chase of food service equipment by low- 
income area schools to help them get 
aboard and participate in our drive to 
improve nutrition among all children in 
this country. We authorized financial 
assistance to State educational agencies 
so they could gear up, could reach out, to 
bring in those schools and those children 
left standing and looking on as the more 
affluent schools and the more affluent 
children signed up for the lunch program. 

We provided an equalizer in the school 
breakfast program based on what we had 
learned from the lunch program. Federal 
support can be made available to cover 
up to 80 percent of all costs of operating 
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a breakfast program in circumstances of 
severe need. 

The reports, the support for the break- 
fast program from coast to coast, have 
been amazing to me, particularly when 
you consider that it is still a pilot pro- 
gram with an appropriation of only $3.5 
million for this year. But the people in- 
volved have been heard from—the teach- 
ers, the principals, the school superin- 
tendents, the parents, the children. 

In rural areas and in urban areas, 
youngsters show up at school with no 
breakfast. They are restless or lethargic, 
inattentive or disciplinary problems. A 
hungry child is a problem child. A hun- 
gry child is not a student. 

The value of the breakfast program is 
self-evident. In the face of this evidence, 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry reported out a 2-year extension 
with an authorization of $6.5 million a 
year. 

But the committee stopped there. The 
members eliminated the important, the 
terribly important, effort to broaden and 
expand our nutrition programs for chil- 
dren. 

The measure passed by the House was 
carefully drawn, carefully considered and 
it passed by a unanimous rollcall vote of 
398 to 0. 

Exactly what does the House-passed 
measure provide beyond a 3-year exten- 
sion of the school breakfast program? 

First. The House-passed bill would use 
the experience, the competence, devel- 
oped in the 21 years of the lunch pro- 
gram and the 2 years of the breakfast 
program and apply this experience to 
providing food service programs to still 
more children. To reach out to the very 
young children in day care centers—to 
the children most vulnerable, physically 
and mentally, to the effects of poor nu- 
trition—the pre-school-age children. To 
reach these children and the children in 
settlement houses and neighborhood 
houses with food service programs year- 
round. 

Second. The House-passed bill would 
enable us to reach children in the sum- 
mer months in day camps and recrea- 
tional activities. It would enable us to 
cover that summer nutrition gap when 
the schools are closed and the cafeterias 
are not in operation. Two years ago 
when this body considered the Child Nu- 
trition Act, an effort to do just this— 
which was proposed by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Risrtcorr]—was nar- 
rowly defeated on a rollcall vote. We 
knew then and were troubled by the 
summer hiatus in child feeding. We 
knew then and were troubled by the 
knowledge that good nutrition is not just 
a 9-month need—it is a 12-month need. 

We are again faced with the need—it 
did not go away and we knew it would 
not. 

Third, The House-passed bill would 
authorize the States to use up to 25 per- 
cent of the funds apportioned to them to 
pay up to 75 percent of the cost of ac- 
quiring food service equipment. This 
provision follows the pattern of the 
equipment provision of the Child Nutri- 
tion Act for school food service. 

Fourth. The House-passed bill would 
authorize payment of up to 80 percent 
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of the operating costs of a food service 
program in circumstances of severe 
need. This provision follows the pattern 
of the school breakfast program. 

Fifth. The House-passed bill would in- 
clude these food service programs under 
the provisions of the Child Nutrition Act 
authorizing assistance to the State edu- 
cational agencies to strengthen their ad- 
ministrative capabilities. 

One point I want to emphasize—I 
want to clarify: This amendment will in 
no way affect the operation of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act. It will carry its 
own authorization and its own appor- 
tionment formula. 

All of these programs, including the 
one I am discussing today, have tremen- 
dous implications for agriculture. They 
have even greater implications for the 
health of our children. The national 
school lunch program alone is a billion- 
dollar market for food. With its emphasis 
on a complete meal with protein and 
fruits and vegetables it serves to 
strengthen the demand for perishables. 
The lunch program, with its require- 
ment that a half pint of milk be served 
with each meal together with the milk 
served under the special milk program 
resulted in milk consumption that con- 
stitutes 6 percent of the fluid milk con- 
sumed by the entire country. 

Like it or not, approve of it or not, 
there are increasing numbers of mothers 
of small children in the work force. In 
1966, the Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mated that there were 3.8 million work- 
ing mothers with children under 6 years 
of age. By 1980 this number is expected 
to increase to 5.3 million. This is one 
benchmark of our need for day care cen- 
ters and for food service for these chil- 
dren. 

The Census Bureau estimates that 
there are some 730,000 children age 5 in 
families making less than $3,000 a year; 
there are 760,000 children age 3 in fami- 
lies making less than $3,000 a year. There 
are 8 million children age 5 to 17 in fami- 
lies making less than $3,000 a year. Here 
is another beginning benchmark. 

The service institutions that would be 
eligible under the House-passed bill are 
already eligible for the milk program and 
for donated surplus foods. 

What we propose is a simple broaden- 
ing of this approach to provide the same 
full range of Federal assistance we make 
available to schools. 

What we propose is a simple broaden- 
ing of the scope of activity of those who 
know the most about child nutrition and 
how best to go about getting the food on 
the table. 

Icannot quite see the rationale of those 
who would say that breakfast at school 
and lunch at school and milk at school— 
during the school year—is an acceptable, 
valuable social program but that the 
same breakfast, the same lunch, the same 
milk offered to preschool youngsters or 
during the summer months is strictly a 
welfare operation. 

What we are proposing, I believe, is 
what the Congress really intended 21 
years ago when it passed the National 
School Lunch Act: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress, as a measure of national security, 
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to safeguard the health and well-being of 
the Nation’s children and to encourage the 
domestic consumption of nutritious agricul- 
tural commodities and other food, by assist- 
ing the States, through grants-in-aid and 
other means, in providing an adequate sup- 
ply of foods and other facilities for the es- 
tablishment, maintenance, operation and ex- 
pansion of nonprofit school-lunch programs. 


That declaration of policy has really 
stood the test of time. The schools were 
then and remain a first-class delivery 
system to improve nutrition among chil- 
dren. Now a new and growing element 
has been added to that delivery system 
potential—preschool operations and day 
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care centers and organized summer ac- 
tivities. 

We were concerned then and we are 
concerned now about children—all of our 
children—wherever they can be reached. 
We have the food and the funds to buy 
the food—we have a ready-made, fully- 
organized delivery system. 

I say we should get going, face the 
facts, meet the need, and substitute the 
language of the House-passed bill for 
the language reported out by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be inserted in the Recorp 
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at this point a table showing the tenta- 
tive apportionment of the $32 million 
authorized under the House-passed H.R. 
15398, by States. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert telegrams from the president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Michigan PTA, and the Ohio PTA 
in support of the House-passed bill. 

I also note that this position is sup- 
ported by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, CONSUMER AND MARKETING SERVICE 
TENTATIVE APPORTIONMENT OF $32,000,000 AUTHORIZED UNDER H.R. 15398 FOR CHILD FOOD SERVICE PROGRAMS IN SERVICE INSTITUTIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1969 


Number of Percent of Amount of Basic Total Number of Percent of Amount of Basic Total 
State children age total apportion- grant available State children age apportion- grant available 
3-171 ment 3-17! ment 
4.3010 $1, 239, 118 $50,000 $1, 289, 118 447,983 4.7048 $1,355, 453 $50,000 $1, 405, 453 
» 1040 29, 50, 000 79, , 980 5.9860 1,724, 567 50,000 1, 774. 567 
6174 235, 493 50, 000 285, 49 47, 216 4958 142, 50, 000 192, 840 
2.6535 764, 473 50, 000 814, 473 , 006 3.2556 937, 738 50, 000 987, 938 
4.5674 1, 315, 868 50,000 1,365, 164, 483 1.7275 497,693 50, 000 547, 693 
. 7464 215, 038 50, 000 265, 038 146 . 521 151, 713 50, 000 201, 713 
. 4658 134, 197 50, 000 184,197 | Pennsylvania. , 793 4.0305 1, 161, 187 50,000 1,211, 187 
. 1626 46, 845 50, 000 96, 845 | Rhode Island... 26, 512 2785 80, 50, 000 130, 236 
. 3495 100, 720 50, 000 150,720 | South Carolina. 348, 111 3.6558 1. 053, 50, 000 1, 103. 236 
3.2018 922, 439 50, 000 972, 439 | South Dakota 56, 377 5920 170, 555 50, 000 220, 555 
4.6912 1, 351, 535 50,000 1,401,535 | Tennessee 392,739 4.1245 1,188, 50,000 1,238, 268 
«2130 61, 365 50, 000 111, 365 exas 771, 356 8.1008 2,333, 50,000 2,383, 840 
2986 86, 027 50, 000 136,027 [Utah 25, 963 272 78, 536 50, 000 128, 536 
3.2404 933, 559 50, 000 983,559 | Vermont. 18, 222 1914 55,142 50, 000 105, 142 
6698 481, 069 50, 000 531, Virginia 320, 227 3. 3631 968, 907 50,000 1,018, 707 
1, 5058 433, 821 50, 000 483,821 | Washin 74, 831 . 7858 226, 389 50, 000 216, 389 
- 9160 263, 900 50, 000 13, West Virginis 176, 943 1, 8582 535, 347 50, 000 585, 347 
3, 4556 995, 558 50,000 1, 045, 558 isconsin..............--- 130, 254 1. 3680 394, 121 50, 000 444, 121 
8548 1,110,568 50,000 1, 160, 568 Wyoming 11, 591 1218 35, 091 50, 000 85, 
4716 135, 868 50, 000 185, 
1, 2298 „ 305 50, 000 404, 305 Total, United States... 9,521,998 100. 0000 28. 310. 000 2,550,000 31,360, 000 
1. 1146 321, 116 000 371, 116 
6960 776,71 50, 000 US: GRMN EREE EEN S 25, 207 2. 27722 
1. 6480 474, 789 50, 000 524,789 | Puerto Rico.. 1, 023, 800 49096 
4.1844 , 205, 526 50,000 1,255,526 Virgin Islands 11.675 1.05473 
. 5550 736, 096 50, 000 786,096 | Samoa, American. 9, 837 . 88868 
3134 90, 291 50, 000 140, 291 | Trust Territory of the Pacific. 36, 400 3. 28841 
. 7888 227, 253 50, 000 277, 253 
. 0706 20, 340 50, 000 70, 340 Total, territories 1,106,919 100. 00000 
~1554 44,771 50, 000 94,771 
. 3300 383, 173 50, 000 433,173 Grand total 10,628,917 .........-.. 
7884 227, 132 50, 000 277, 


For the 50 States and the District of Columbia data represent the number of children age 3 to 17 in families with incomes under $3,000, For the territories, data represent total population age 3 to 17. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
April 3, 1968. 


National PTA would greatly appreciate 
your support amendment to substitute 
House wording school lunch bill. 

Mrs. Irvin E. HENDRYSON, 

President, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 
LANSING, MICH., 
April 4, 1968. 

Senator PHILIP A. Harr, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge your support of floor amendment 
restoring House language to H.R. 15398 
formerly H.R. 13293. 

A. B. HAIST, 
President, Michigan Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
April 10, 1968. 
Senator PHILIP HART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urgent that funds for extension of school 
lunch program be restored to H.R. 15398 
School Lunch Act amendments of 1968. Bill 
as passed by House would help meet most 
pressing needs. Especially as we try to 
strengthen programs to provide work and 
training for welfare recipients thus making 
it necessary for many more children to be 
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placed in child care centers and settlement 
House program, 
Mrs. ALFRED C. JONES, 
President, Ohio Congress of PTA. 
Mrs. DALE CoRRINGTON, 
Legislation Chairman. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in 
general, I support the move of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case] to expand 
our child-feeding programs to include 
pre-school-age children who are involved 
in day-care centers and other activities, 
as well as those children who are engaged 
in summer programs such as day camps 
or recreational activities. 

At the same time, I want to make it 
clear that I acknowledge the force of the 
argument which the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has made against proliferation 
of distribution agencies. 

We are allowing our Federal nutrition 
programs to grow up like Topsy, without 
giving adequate consideration to a well- 
conceived distribution system. 

In too many areas of Government we 
have permitted administrative confusion 
involving several overlapping agencies 
in the same field of activity. Natural re- 


sources are an outstanding example. We 
now have more than 30 agencies in a half 
dozen departments involved in the ad- 
ministration of water resources problems 
alone. 

The food-for-peace program is an- 
other example with which I have some 
familiarity. Responsibility for our assist- 
ance to developing countries in the food 
field is split between State and Agricul- 
ture, so that final responsibility for the 
war against hunger—the most important 
war of our time—rests with neither of 
the two Departments. The two Secre- 
taries have other demanding duties. The 
operation is acutely in need of a com- 
mander in chief who gives his full time 
to the successful prosecution of the ef- 
fort and is responsible for its success or 
failure. 

Federal distribution of food to needy 
people in the United States has grown 
up in the Department of Agriculture as 
a consequence of surplus disposal pro- 
grams conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture. In the thirties, surplus foods 
were bought out of depressed markets 
and donated to relief agencies. Pressing 
milk surpluses led, more than anything 
else, to our instituting a school milk pro- 
gram. School lunch programs followed. 
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Then there was a study of the possibility 
of increasing consumption of farm com- 
modities by the maintenance of a two- 
price system, or differential pricing to the 
well-to-do and the poor, and the food 
stamp program was initiated. 

The Secretary of Agriculture today has 
authority to buy agricultural surpluses 
with section 32 funds, or 30 percent of 
our tariff collections. He has direct ap- 
propriations for school milk, school 
lunch, and food stamp programs. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
done an excellent job of developing dis- 
tribution machinery through schools and 
State relief agencies, and I can under- 
stand the reluctance of the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry to add some policies to the distri- 
bution machinery and to provide food to 
day schools and to recreation depart- 
ments. 

The difficulty here is that not until 
very recently have we approached the 
problem of proper nutrition for all of 
our citizens from that end of the prob- 
lem—how do we see that every Ameri- 
can gets a decent diet—and directed that 
the task be undertaken without regard 
to the availability of agricultural sur- 
pluses, or section 32 funds, or any of 
the other restrictions which relate to 
agricultural programs rather than 
human welfare. 

Two studies are to be released within 
the next 10 days on the adequacy of the 
school lunch program and the extent 
of malnutrition and actual starvation 
in this country—the United States. I am 
told their findings will be shocking, that 
they will reveal intolerable suffering in 
the most affluent nation in world his- 
tory. 

A few days ago, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Freeman released the results of a 
major study he had made of the dietary 
levels of households in the United States 
The Secretary stated: 

The report indicates that despite higher 
income, and the fact that Americans may 
choose from among the greatest abundance 
and variety of wholesome, nutritious foods, 
at the lowest real cost of anytime in our his- 
tory, there has resulted a somewhat adverse 
shift in food habits and a change in national 
dietary levels 

On the basis of the study findings, I am 
directing an expanded nutrition education 
program by the Department. Priorities have 
been set and the thrust of the program will 
be immediately directed toward children and 
young families, low income families, the 
aged. . the general population. 


This is excellent, but a nutrition edu- 
cation program will do little good unless 
effective means are provided so that the 
disadvantaged people of the Nation can 
acquire necessary foods. 

The truth is that millions of Americans 
are malnourished; these Americans need 
more than food; they need basic cloth- 
ing, they need medical care, and many 
of them need decent housing. 

It is past time that we faced up to the 
problem of want for absolute necessities 
of life among our citizens. It is time that 
we ended the debate over jurisdiction 
over food relief and welfare programs, 
and whether the cost is to be charged to 
agriculture or to welfare. 

I have decided to support the Senator 
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from Michigan today, Mr. President, and 
I shall shortly propose that we establish 
a select committee, composed of mem- 
bers of standing committees involved in 
the matter, to study and report back to 
Congress proposed legislation which will 
assure that our domestic food, nutrition 
and basic necessities problems are met, 
and to fix administrative responsibility 
for getting the job done. 

Rather than continue to maneuver 
bills and programs to maintain jurisdic- 
tion over distribution of necessities to 
the needy in one or another favored 
agency—to let programs grow like Top- 
sy—it will be my suggestion that all con- 
cerned in Congress face up to the prob- 
lem of effective organization of our do- 
mestic war against want, agree on how it 
is to be financed, supplied, and conduct- 
ed, and designate or direct the establish- 
ment of an adequate, responsible agency 
to undertake the responsibility for its 
success. 

In the meantime, I consider it impera- 
tive to assure an adequate diet for young- 
sters any way we can. 

Millions of children in the world, many 
of them right here in the United States, 
are doomed to half lives when they en- 
ter grade school because malnutrition in 
their first 5 years has impaired them for 
life either physically or mentally. 

Until we find a more effective way of 
assuring children proper nutrition, I fa- 
vor the proposal contained in the House 
bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 761) providing that when the 
House adjourns on Thursday, April 11, 
1968, it stands adjourned until Monday, 
April 22, 1968. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 15189. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for certain maritime programs of the 
Department of Commerce; and 

H.J. Res. 1229. Joint resolution making a 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution: 


S. 159. An act to provide for the temporary 
transfer to a single district coordinated or 
consolidated pretrial proceedings of civil ac- 
tions pending in different districts which 
involve one or more common questions of 
fact, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7909. An act for the relief of Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust Co., of New York, N.Y.; 

H.R. 9473. An act to amend provisions of 
the Shipping Act, 1916, to authorize the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission to permit a com- 
mon carrier by water in foreign commerce or 
conference of such carriers to refund a por- 
tion of the freight charges; 
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H.R. 12019. An act to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the B'nai B'rith Hen- 
ry Monsky Foundation in the District of 
Columbia; 

H.R. 14401. An act to grant the masters 
of certain U.S. vessels a lien on those ves- 
sels for their wages; and 

H.J. Res. 1223. Joint resolution to con- 
tinue for a temporary period the 7 percent 
excise tax rate on automobiles and the 10 
percent excise tax rate on communication 
services. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 15189) to authorize ap- 
propriations for certain maritime pro- 
grams of the Department of Commerce, 
was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be rescind- 


ed. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the pending business, H.R. 15398, be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Chair lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1229. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate, House Joint Resolution 
1229, making a supplemental] appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes, which was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad to see that my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
is in the Chamber, and, of course, the 
acting minority leader, because I under- 
stand this item has been cleared with 
everybody concerned. 

Of all the items in the supplemental 
bill, which was not adopted in the con- 
ference form yesterday, there was one 
item which was most urgent, a relatively 
small item of some $28 million for the 
Bureau of Employment Security under 
the Department of Labor for unemploy- 
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ment compensation for Federal em- 
ployees and ex-servicemen. 

There were delinquent items in these 
two fields, as I now understand, going 
back to March. I think that is too con- 
servative. My recollection is that some of 
them went back to February. 

We were all in accord in the confer- 
ence, which took action heretofore on a 
much larger bill, that this item must be 
paid, that it is urgent, and that it should 
be honored in the least possible time. 

I am glad that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has done what it has, although 
I had no foreknowledge that it was go- 
ing to do so. 

I now, by agreement reached between 
the leaders on the Committee on Appro- 
priations on both sides of the aisle, and 
the leaders on both sides of the aisle, re- 
quest that this item be promptly passed 
as now embraced in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1229, which was passed by the House 
this afternoon. I understand the measure 
was passed by the House less than 1 hour 


ago. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, certainly 
no one wants to be the “dog in the 
manger,” for that is not the way to 
legislate, and it is not the path to 
responsibility. 

Mr. President, this is an item on which 
there was no dispute in conference. It 
is a desirable item and an urgent item. 
The pipeline needs to be refilled. I see no 
reason why the measure should not be 
passed just as it was passed by the other 
body. 

I have no doubt that each of these 
matters would stand on its own. This 
may be the beginning of an effort to 
cut around the urgent appropriation sup- 
plemental on which we rejected the con- 
ference report yesterday. 

I would state that this is to be no 
precedent as far as I am concerned, and 
each of these matters will have to stand 
on its own if an effort is going to be 
made to approach them separately. 

Certainly this matter is necessary and 
I hope the Senate will join the House 
in making this matter law. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from New York for his state- 
ment. We are all together on his matter. 
This was not only an urgent item, but 
one on which we are long in default. 

I ask that House Joint Resolution 1229 
be passed by the Senate. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND, I am glad to yield to 
the acting minority leader. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, it would 
have been a tragic affront to thousands 
of innocent Americans were the Congress 
to fail now to approve the resolution be- 
fore us. Indeed, this problem should 
have been solved weeks ago, for it was 
then that payment of unemployment 
compensation for Federal employees and 
for ex-servicemen—those coming back 
from service in Southeast Asia—was sud- 
denly and abruptly suspended. 

The Governor of my State of Califor- 
nia recently conveyed his concern to me 
on this desperate situation. In California, 
we provide roughly 12,000 weekly pay- 
ments in this area. This valuable com- 
pensation, for many weeks, has been 
denied to these worthy Americans; com- 
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pensation which represents something in 
excess of one-half million dollars each 
7 days. 

The tragedy, of course, has been that 
this undeniably needy item, free from 
any kind of bitterness or controversy, 
has been tied up in the difficulties which 
have swirled around the general appro- 
priation bill. 

I join my able friend from Florida and 
my able friend from New York, in con- 
gratulating the other body for sending 
this resolution to the Senate and hope- 
fully, its benefits to thousands of needy 
citizens. The resolution through this 
urgent measure, we can proceed to care 
for those employees and servicemen who 
desperately require this assistance—in 
California and throughout the Nation. 

Mr. President, it is in the interest of 
simple justice that we proceed now to 
pass the resolution and send it to the 
White House. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I thank the acting 
minority leader. 

Mr. President, I have a brief state- 
ment which was prepared by the staff 
of the Committee on Appropriations cov- 
ering the situation, which may deal with 
the matter more succinctly than we have 
in this discussion. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the statement printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 1229 passed the 
House of Representatives this afternoon. It 
has just arrived from the House. It provides 
an appropriation of $28,000,000 for the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security under the De- 
partment of Labor for unemployment com- 
pensation for Federal employees and ex- 
servicemen. This was Amendment No. 5 in 
H.R. 15399, the conference report on this 
latter bill having been rejected by the Senate 
yesterday. 

This is an urgent item. Many of the States 
have been out of funds since early March 
and actual payments to veterans and to ex- 
Federal employees are not being made be- 
cause these funds have not been provided. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I urge 
1 00 the Senate pass the joint resolu- 

on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1229) is open 
to amendment. There being no amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
the third reading of the joint resolution, 
0 The joint resolution was read the third 
ime. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall the 
joint resolution pass? 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1229) 
was passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
bill (H.R. 15398) to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to strengthen and ex- 
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pand food service programs for children, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio (Mr. Srone in the 
chair). Mr. President, I am opposed to 
the adoption of H.R. 15398 as reported by 
the Committee an Agriculture and For- 
estry which virtually gutted the excellent 
bill passed in the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 398 to 0. My hope is 
that the Senate will accept the bill as 
passed in the other body including those 
provisions which would establish a spe- 
cial food service program for children 
and authorize $32 million over the next 
3 fiscal years to carry out a pilot pro- 
gram consisting of grants to the States 
for assistance in initiating, maintaining, 
or expanding “nonprofit food service pro- 
grams for children in service institu- 
tions.” A service institution is defined 
as any public or private nonprofit in- 
stitution such as a day-care or Headstart 
center, a settlement house, a recreation 
center, or a special, nonresident sum- 
mer camp program for children from 
areas in which poor economic conditions 
exist and from areas in which there 
are high concentrations of working 
mothers—including, of course, institu- 
tions providing day-care services for 
handicapped children. 

Unfortunately, the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967 included a com- 
pulsory training program for mothers 
and fathers receiving assistance under 
the aid to dependent children program. 
This legislative change demands the de- 
velopment of new day-care facilities for 
almost 500,000 children within 4 years. 
Public day-care centers cannot possibly 
meet this challenge. Day-care centers for 
needy preschool children must be estab- 
lished in churches and neighborhood 
settlement houses near where the chil- 
dren live. This lunch program will con- 
stitute a vital and necessary contribution 
to the success of the day-care program. 
Only with the food assistance provided 
in the House bill can the day-care pro- 
gram succeed at a minimum of cost. Only 
in this way can we assure adequate nutri- 
tion and care for needy children while 
parents are away from home training 
for gainful employment. Two percent 
of this new school lunch money would be 
set aside for the territories. The rest is 
divided among the States with a basic 
grant of $50,000 going to each State. The 
remaining money is divided among the 
States according to a formula so that 
each State is allotted an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the remaining 
funds as the number of children in that 
State aged 3 to 17, inclusive, in families 
with incomes of less that $3,000 per year 
bears to the total number of such chil- 
dren in all the States. 

Thus, if there are a million children 
in America between the ages of 3 and 17 
whose families earn less than $3,000 per 
year and there are 100,000 such children 
in one State, that State would receive 
10 percent of the money left in the ap- 
propriated fund once the basic grant to 
the territories and the basic grants of 
$50,000 to each of the States have been 
subtracted from the total appropriation 
for the program. If the bill as passed by 
the House of Representatives is adopted, 
this legislation will provide, for example, 
an additional $987,938 to the State of 
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Ohio for expansion of the school break- 
fast and the day-care lunch program. 

As in the existing school lunch pro- 
gram, the money will be distributed by 
the educational agencies of the States. 
In cases of extreme need where the dis- 
bursement rate established by the Secre- 
tary is insufficient to establish an effec- 
tive program, financial assistance up to 
80 percent of the operating cost of the 
program may be provided if the institu- 
tion can justify its need to the State edu- 
cational agency. Also, one-quarter of the 
funds allotted to a State may be used to 
pay up to 75 percent of the cost of buying 
or renting equipment other than land 
Pave buildings to prepare and serve the 

As in the present school lunch pro- 
gram, the definition of what is an ade- 
quate meal is left to officials of the De- 
9 of Agriculture, and the meals 

will be served without cost; or at a re- 
duced price to those children which the 
“service institution” determines are un- 
able to pay the full cost of the meal. 

The use of surplus foods will continue 
to be encouraged, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture may make donations from 
surplus food available. The ability to use 
surplus and donated foods will enable 
the service institutions to provide much 
more adequate meals for the dollar than 
would otherwise be possible. This will 
particularly benefit the feeding of Head- 
start children, where fewer than one- 
third of full-year Headstart children are 
in public school programs and thus eli- 
gible for surplus foods. 

Mr. President, the House-passed bill 
provides an extension of a program that 
has been one of the most successful and 
most beneficial ever passed by the Con- 
gress—the school lunch program which 
last year benefited almost 37 percent of 
America’s more than 50 million school 
children. 

It is of utmost importance to extend 
and expand this program to summer pro- 
grams when school is in recess and to 
younger children of preschool age. This 
program is especially vital to younger 
children because we have incontestable 
medical testimony that the first 5 
years of life are the most important from 
the standpoint of nutritional needs and 
the necessity of an adequate diet. If 
babies and young children do not re- 
ceive an adequate diet, they often suffer 
severe physical and mental retardation 
damage. The problem of childhood mal- 
nutrition is a very serious and, in our 
rich country, a disgraceful and avoidable 
problem. Dr. Jule M. Sugarman, Asso- 
ciate Director of Headstart for OEO has 
testified: 

From our experiences with the Head Start 
Program, I am convinced that the problem 
of nutritional deficiency in disadvantaged 
children is both real and broader in scope 
than we had originally anticipated. 

Our observations of Head Start children 
indicate specific physical disabilities includ- 
ing anemia rates as high as 51.6 per cent in 
some areas of the country. Head Start Center 
reports describe cases of malnutrition so se- 
vere that the child is unable to function 
in a meaningful physical and intellectual 
fashion, 


With the advent of Headstart and 
other day-care centers, it has become 
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administratively feasible to originate an 
early childhood nutrition program to 
provide an adequate diet for America’s 
disadvantaged children before irrepa- 
rable damage is done. 

These are just some of the reasons 
that the school lunch program should 
be extended to those attending summer 
school and to younger children of pre- 
school age. Despite great progress, the 
commodity and food stamp programs to- 
gether serve only 4,800,000 of Ameri- 
ca’s 20 to 30 million poor. By accepting 
the bill as approved in the other body, 
we will provide a needed extension of 
coverage to insure that American chil- 
dren do not go hungry because of their 
parent’s poverty. 

Mr. President, recently enacted leg- 
islation requiring members of families 
receiving AFDC aid to report to work 
causes a program of this nature to be 
essential if hundreds of thousands of 
youngsters are to receive an adequate 
diet and proper nutrition. There will un- 
doubtedly be an immense increase in 
the number of children attending day- 
care centers while their mothers are at 
work. 

Our most valuable and precious na- 
tional asset is our children. We cannot 
permit millions of youngsters from low- 
income families to suffer permament 
damage, both physical and mental, as a 
result of inadequate diet. It is uncon- 
scionable that such a condition should 
be permitted to exist in the richest and 
greatest Nation in the world. 

By accepting the House bill we will be 
a step further along the road to what 
must be our goal—a Nation in which no 
child goes hungry. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor Senator Hart's pro- 
posal to substitute the language of H.R. 
15398 for the bill reported by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
on the National school lunch program. 

An important purpose of this amend- 
ment is to extend the coverage of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act to cover day- 
care institutions which provide care for 
children in poor areas or areas with a 
high concentration of working mothers. 

At the present time there is no pro- 
gram designed to combat malnutrition 
in our very young children. In addition, 
the National School Lunch Act does not 
operate in the summer months when the 
schools are closed. 

Educators have told us that children 
do far better in their schoolwork and 
learn faster when they are not hungry. 
Medical science has shown that con- 
tinued malnutrition retards mental as 
well as physical development. 

When the Congress passed the 1967 
Social Security Act Amendments, we 
provided a new training program for un- 
employed mothers on the welfare rolls. 
This will result in a great need for addi- 
tional child day-care centers. As these 
centers become filled with children, it is 
essential that the nutritional needs of 
the children be met. 

The program is vital to these preschool 
children to prevent early physical and 
mental damage which often is irrevoca- 
ble. Headstart officials have stated that 
in some areas of the country they have 
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discovered anemia rates of over 50 per- 
cent in Headstart enrollees. This clearly 
indicates the great need for an expanded 
child nutrition program. 

This is a modest proposal, but one 
which is necessary for the health and 
well-being of many of our Nation’s chil- 
dren. I urge my colleagues to support the 
proposal advanced by the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. HART]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am glad 
to join Senator Harr and Senator Mus- 
KIE in urging the Senate to improve child 
nutrition by extending the national 
school lunch program to children be- 
yond those enrolled in school, as pro- 
vided in the House-passed version of 
H.R. 15398. 

For over 20 years the national school 
lunch program has benefited millions of 
school children by providing them with 
at least one nutritious meal a day in 
school. Today Federal assistance under 
the program helps to provide lunches for 
some 19 million children attending 73,000 
public and private nonprofit schools. Ac- 
cording to testimony given before the re- 
cent House subcommittee hearings on 
the program, the school lunch is the only 
nutritious meal many of these children 
receive each day. 

As far as it goes, the school lunch pro- 
gram is a real help in meeting nutritional 
needs of our young children. But it does 
not operate in the summer months and, 
during the school year, only the children 
enrolled in and attending school receive 
its benefits. Younger preschool children 
are not included. 

To close this gap, I joined with several 
others earlier this year in cosponsoring 
a bill extending the benefits of the school 
lunch program to a broader group. Simi- 
lar legislation in the House. H.R. 15398, 
was recently passed by a rollcall vote of 
398 to 0. 

By adopting the language of the 
House-passed bill instead of the Senate 
committee amendments, Federal assist- 
ance under the school lunch program 
would be made available on a year-round 
basis to children in public or private 
non-profit day care centers, settlement 
houses, neighborhood houses and private 
nonprofit preschool activities. During 
the summer months the lunch program 
would be made available to school chil- 
dren who are engaged in recreational 
programs, such as day camps and youth 
centers. This, it seems to me, is a par- 
ticularly important provision for chil- 
dren of low-income families who do not 
receive adequate nutritional meals when 
the school cafeteria is closed. 

Additionally, the bill would extend the 
very successful pilot school breakfast 
program authorized under the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966. This program is 
now reaching 116,000 children and, ac- 
cording to teachers and school officials, 
has resulted in marked improvement in 
school performance and lower school ab- 
senteeism. 

In view of the widely recognized bene- 
fits of the school lunch program añd the 
need to raise the nutrition level of chil- 
dren, particularly in areas where poor 
economic conditions exist, the Senate 
committee action in eliminating entirely 
the day care and summer program fea- 
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tures of the lunch program is a regret- 
table and regressive step. 

Just a few weeks ago the President’s 
Commission on Civil Disorders reported 
on the need to alleviate the harsh living 
conditions in the ghetto. Testimony 
presented to the Senate Subcommittee on 
Poverty in recent months has indicated 
that the need to improve the health and 
well-being of the rural poor is no less 
than the need in our cities. 

The school lunch program, unlike 
many Federal programs, translates Fed- 
eral dollars into a visible, tangible bene- 
fit for every eligible schoolchild. Failure 
to extend it would, in my judgment, be 
turning a deaf ear to the Nation’s 
poverty-stricken in both urban and rural 
areas. 

Furthermore, the social security 
amendments adopted by the Congress 
during the last session require a sub- 
stantial expansion of day-care facilities 
for the children of welfare recipients who 
are undertaking job training. 

Because existing day public day care 
centers cannot meet this need, private 
centers for needy preschool children will 
have to be established in churches and 
neighborhood settlement houses in com- 
munities where the children live. Extend- 
ing the lunch program to these centers 
is a logical and necessary step in 
strengthening and contributing to the 
success of the day-care program Con- 
gress mandated last year. 

I, therefore, urge the Senate to sup- 
port this effort to raise the level of child 
nutrition by approving the language of 
the House-passed bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I will 
support the amendment to the National 
School Lunch Act, H.R. 15398, as ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives, 
to extend for 3 years the school break- 
fast program, and to enable the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to establish a new 
food program for children not yet in 
school and for children in summer pro- 
grams. 

I am one of the cosponsors of S. 2871. 
introduced by Senator MONTOYA as a 
companion bill to the House measure, 
having provisions very similar to those 
approved by the House. My principal 
reason for sponsoring this bill was its 
provision to make permanent the pilot 
school breakfast program, which would 
otherwise expire on June 30, 1968, and 
to increase the authorization for the 
breakfast program. 

I was a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in 1966, when it 
considered and recommended the Child 
Nutrition Act, and remember our dis- 
cussions of the breakfast proposal at 
that time. While funds for the program 
have been sharply limited, we know it 
has been very helpful. One who visits 
these schools serving areas in which poor 
economic conditions exist, is told how 
much the breakfasts mean, not only in 
providing food for the children from 
families who do not have adequate diets, 
but also in terms of their educational 
value. The children receiving breakfasts 
are said to be more attentive, to be less 
restless and better able to concentrate— 
especially in the lower grades. I would 
assume it is true that a child cannot be 
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expected to do his best work or learn 
his lessons easily while hungry. 

I know that the bill, H.R. 15398, upon 
which the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor held hearings, and as 
recommended to the House by the chair- 
man of that committee, Congressman 
Cart PERKINS, of Kentucky, made the 
school breakfast program permanent and 
removed the restrictions on its authoriza- 
tion. During its consideration by the 
House, the bill was amended to extend 
the breakfast program for 3 years, 
and to maintain it on only a pilot basis 
with authorizations of $6,500,000 for fis- 
cal 1969, $10,000,000 for fiscal 1970, and 
$12,000,000 for fiscal 1971. While $6,500,- 
000 is the amount recommended to be 
appropriated in the President’s fiscal 
1969 budget, I point out that this author- 
ization is a reduction from the level of 
$10,000,000 approved by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and authorized for 
the current fiscal year. I believe the 
breakfast program has been proved, and 
deserves instead to be expanded. 

For example in my own State of Ken- 
tucky, I understand that 77 schools have 
the breakfast program, which is received 
by nearly 15,000 children. I believe none 
of these schools, however, are located in 
eastern Kentucky, where the need is very 
great. A number of schools in eastern 
Kentucky—including examples visited 
recently on a field trip of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power, and Poverty—have breakfast pro- 
grams but they are evidently financed 
through title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Last week I 
received a report from Mr. C. E. Bevins 
of the Kentucky Department of Educa- 
tion, who is director of the school lunch 
program in our State, calling attention 
to the large number of boys and girls who 
come to school without breakfast, and 
who he says “are low achievers academ- 
ically during the morning hours simply 
because they have not had adequate nu- 
trition at the beginning of the day.” He 
gives his opinion that taxpayers will re- 
ceive maximum benefits from the break- 
fast program, because it can make their 
expenditures for education more effective. 
Mr. Bevins says that Kentucky would 
like to extend the breakfast program to 
50,000 children, which would require a 
reimbursement of over $1 million. 

While I do not have the figures at hand 
on the extent of the school feeding pro- 
grams financed through title I, ESEA, 
and other programs, it seems to me that 
these grants to local schools are badly 
needed for other educational purposes. 
The Department of Agriculture, which 
has specific legislative authority for such 
school food programs, and the States 
which carry them out, have an outstand- 
ing record in operating the school lunch 
programs. They are acknowledged to be 
successful, well run, and broadly sup- 
ported in the Congress and in the coun- 
try. It is for this reason that I hope 
the breakfast authorization, limited by 
the House floor amendment and by the 
Senate committee, will be increased in 
the future. It seems to me we should be 
thinking in terms of a school breakfast 
program funded at a level at least 10 or 
15 percent the size of the school lunch 
program—which would be on the order 
of $25 million to $40 million annually. 
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As a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture until this Congress, and 
each year before the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations, I have sup- 
ported the school lunch and school milk 
programs. Several years ago I joined 
with Senator Hart of Michigan, in 
securing the first appropriations for sec- 
tion 11 to provide reduced price and free 
lunches to children who could not afford 
to pay. I consider it most important that 
section 11 funds be realistically in- 
creased—for I can think of nothing that 
would do more good than to insure at 
least one sound meal a day for these 
children in isolated and deprived rural 
areas, and also in the deprived areas of 
our central cities. Section 11 is an exist- 
ing program, the need is apparent, and it 
is only a matter of giving priority to its 
adequate funding. 

I will be glad to support the motion by 
Senator Hart and others to substitute 
H.R. 15398 as passed by the House for 
the very limited 2-year bill before the 
Senate. I consider that food for children 
in school, and as provided by this bill for 
children in preschool activities and in 
summer programs, an opportunity to 
meet a basic need and a first purpose of 
our society. These programs are not only 
humane—but of great benefit to our 
country in building sound bodies and 
clear minds among the young people who 
represent our hope. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

ane bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1229) 
making a supplemental appropriation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
for other purposes, and it was signed by 
the President pro tempore. 


DESIRABILITY OF RETENTION OF 
TROOPS IN NATION’S CAPITAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before we adjourn for the Easter 
holiday, I wish to renew my expression 
of concern with reference to this city— 
the Nation’s Capital—and to express 
again the hope that most careful con- 
sideration will be given to retaining a 
military presence in the city during the 
summer. 

I do not maintain that the presence of 
14,000 or 15,000 troops is necessary, but I 
do think it is imperative that there be 
some degree of military presence through 
the summer, or at least as long as we can 
expect a campaign of demonstrations 
such as has been announced repeatedly 
during the past several weeks. 
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Particularly do I think, Mr. President, 
that it would be well for a military pres- 
ence to be retained in the area of the 
Capitol Building. An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. I am concerned 
lest the ounce of prevention may come 
too late. 

The thought that the Nation’s Capital 
should require the presence of Federal 
troops for its protection, and the protec- 
tion of its citizenry, is not a pleasant one. 
It is hard to believe that, in a country 
such as our own, it would ever be neces- 
sary, but in view of the increasing diffi- 
culty of maintaining law and order, and 
in view of the potential for a repetition 
of recent happenings, I believe that it 
would be a reasonable precaution. Other 
Senators have voiced the same opinion to 
me privately, and within the last few 
days, I have had several personal con- 
tacts from District of Columbia citizens 
who have expressed concern lest the city 
be left without adequate protection. I 
realize that rumors are rife, but one is 
not always able to distinguish between 
rumor and fact until it is too late. 

If nothing more, I hope that the recent 
authorization to move troops into the city 
may be kept in effect so as to eliminate 
time-consuming processing of any troop 
request which may have to be made, if an 
emergency should again develop. 

I trust that the Mayor and other ap- 
propriate authorities will consider this 
matter and I hope that the Chief Execu- 
tive also will give the subject due and 
proper consideration. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there will be a vote on committee 
amendments Wednesday, followed by 
third reading of the pending measure, 
the National School Lunch Act. The next 
legislation to be considered will be the 
Defense authorization act to be followed, 
it is hoped, by the safe streets and omni- 
bus crime control bill with other mat- 
ters appearing in regular order. I have 
been asked by the majority leader to 
state that there will be votes Wednesday 
and very likely every day for the re- 
mainder of next week, and to urge all 
Members to be back for business on 
Wednesday. 


EASTER 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as I have 
done for many years before the com- 
mencement of the Easter recess, I should 
like once again to make an Easter state- 
ment. 

As we enter the concluding days of 
Holy Week, we again remind ourselves 
of that dark and dismal Friday and we 
approach Easter Sunday with hope, light, 
and life. This gives us strength and cour- 
age to carry on in a world that is fraught 
with distrust, unrest, and deep trouble. 

The heart of the Easter message is a 
victory out of defeat. Life would have 
been without hope had it not been for 
what happened on that first Easter 
morning. The resurrection changed 
everything. 

His life was the embodiment of love, 
self-denial, and sacrifice: 
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Greater love hath no man than this, that 
he should lay down his life for a friend. 


Christ died for the sins of the world 
for all of time. He agonized in Geth- 
semane, accepted arrest at the hands of 
his enemies, met the mockery of a trial 
before Pilate without flinching, and went 
to the cross to die without whimpering. 
We ought all to be mightily moved by 
the death of our Saviour on the cross, 
but even more should we be persuaded to 
toil in His shadow because of the life He 
places before us this day. It is the living 
Christ we must serve. It is tomorrow’s 
faith we must embrace today. 

We can almost see those hands of 
strength and compassion outstretched 
toward us even in this hour. I think not 
of the wound in His side on the cross, 
but of the pain in His heart when man 
refuses His love and rejects His sacrifice. 

I think not of the tomb in which His 
body was laid and from which He 
emerged triumphant, but of the glory 
that followed His victory over death. 
God’s final evidence of His love for man 
came out of that tomb with the resur- 
rection of Jesus. 

During this Easter season, let us look 
to the giver of all good and pray that 
we may be worthy of his resurrection 
and life. 

We pray for all the peoples of the 
earth—for those who are consumed by 
hatred and bitterness—for those who 
make terrible wars on their neighbors— 
for those who groan under oppression 
and slavery. 

We pray for those who bear the re- 
sponsibility of rule over other men. May 
they judge wisely, act fairly, and give 
to Thee the management of human af- 
fairs through their own faith. We beseech 
Thee to open up the minds of men that 
they may learn to live together in peace— 
no man exploiting the weak—no man 
hating the strong, each race working out 
its own destiny, unfettered, self-respect- 
ing and fearless. 

Help us, we pray, to be worthy of free- 
dom, free from social wrong, free from 
individual contempts, pure of heart and 
hand, despising none, defaming none, 
and defrauding none. May we give to all 
men in all dealings of life the honor we 
owe to Thy children whatever their color, 
their race or their standing in life. 

Grant us Thy peace, Thy grace and 
Thy benediction, and teach us, O God, 
to pray with our hearts and our souls, 
and not simply with our words. May we 
know the power that flows from Thee 
to all men who first surrender their lives, 
their will and their pride to Thee. Amen. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL 17, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of House 
Concurrent Resolution 761, as amended, 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon on Wednesday, 
April 17, 1968. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of House Concurrent Resolution 
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761, as amended, until Wednesday, April 
17, 1968, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 11, 1968. 

U.S. District JUDGES 

June L. Green, of Maryland, to be U.S. 
district judge for the District of Columbia 
vice Burnita S, Matthews retired March 1, 
1968. 

John H. Pratt, of Maryland, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the District of Columbia vice 
Alexander Holtzoff, retired December 31, 1967. 

IN THE ARMY 

The U.S. Army Reserve officers named 
herein for promotion as Reserve commis- 
sioned officers of the Army, under provisions 


of title 10, United States Code, sections 593 
(a) and 3384: 
To be major general 
Brig. Gen. Louis Kaufman, 0390854. 
To be brigadier generals 

Col. Frank Albanese, 0324827, artillery. 

Col. Donn Raymond Driver, 0383580, Medi- 
cal Corps. 

Col. Frederick William Duncan, Jr. 
01167818, artillery. 

Col, Cyrille Pierce LaPorte, 01116742, Corps 
of Engineers. 

Col. Leo Albert Santini, 01576603, civil 
affairs. 

. Leonard Spencer Woody, 
Corps of Engineers. 

The Army National Guard of the U.S. ofi- 
cers named herein for promotion as Reserve 
commissioned officers of the Army, under 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 593(a) and 3385: 

To be major general 

Brig. Gen. Raymond Ashby Wilkinson, 
0373466. 

To be brigadier generals 


0405973, 


Col. Robert Joseph LeBlanc, 0446454, 
infantry. 
Col. John Randolph Phipps, 0417523, 
infantry. 
Col. John Joseph Remetta, 01105757, 
infantry. 


Col, Salvador Torros, 0365162, infantry. 

Col. Dan Walker, 0393696, artillery. 

Col, Robert Thomas Williams, 01167284, 
infantry. 

The Army National Guard of the U.S. ofi- 
cers named herein for appointment as 
Reserve commissioned officers of the Army, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 593(a) and 3392: 


To be brigadier generals 
Col. Oliver Wendell Bassford, 0346058, Ad- 


jutant General’s Corps. 

Col. James Sprague Erooks, 02067274, Ad- 
jutant General’s Corps. 

Col. Robert Howard Canterbury, 0545783, 
Adjutant General's Corps. 

Col. Edward Joseph Hooten, 0734235, Ad- 
jutant General's Corps. 

Col. Thomas David Neal, Jr., 0363394, Ad- 
jutant General’s Corps. 

Col. Carson Royce Neifert, 01165317, Ad- 
jJutant General’s Corps. 

Col. Clarence Edwin Reid, 0329493, Ad- 
jutant General’s Corps. 

CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate Apri! 11, 1968: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Otto Kerner, of Illinois, to be U.S. circuit 
judge for the seventh circuit. 

Rowland K. Hazard, of Rhode Island, to 
be U.S. attorney for the district of the Canal 
Zone for the term of 8 years. 
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Day of Mourning 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
April 9, 1968, edition of the Chicago Trib- 
une there appeared an editorial discuss- 
ing the appropriateness of a day of 
mourning for the late Dr. Martin Luther 
King. The editorial goes on, however, to 
discuss the picture of our entire society 
in these troubled times by pointing out 
some of the reasons and causes for these 
deplorable conditions. I strongly urge all 
of my colleagues to read these pointed 
words which get right to the heart of the 
matter and I place the editorial at this 
point in the RECORD: 

Day OF MOURNING 


St. Matthew 13:38-39: “The field is the 
world; the good seed are the children of the 
kingdom; but the weeds are the children of 
the wicked one. The enemy that sowed them 
is the devil; the harvest is the end of the 
world; and the reapers are the angels.” 

The funeral of the Rev. Martin Luther 
King is to be held today. A day of mourning 
will be widely observed. The President pro- 
claimed last Sunday as a national day of 
mourning. 

A day of mourning is in order, if not par- 
ticularly for Dr. King. This country should 
repent its ways. It should mourn for its fall 
from grace. It should look into its heart and 
abjure the evils to which it has succumbed. 

The murder of Dr. King was a crime and 
the sin of an individual. The man who com- 
mitted the act must come to terms with his 
Maker. But all of the rest of us, tho not 
contributory to this particular crime, are 
called upon to cleanse ourselves. 

Look about you. Moral values are at the 
lowest level since the decadence of Rome. 
Moral values are scoffed at and ignored. Drug 
addiction among the youth is so widespread 
that we are treated to the spectacle at great 
universities of faculty-student committees 
solemnly decreeing that this is no longer a 
matter for correction under law. At countless 
universities the doors of dormiteries are open 
to mixed companies, with no supervision. 

Dress is immodest, Pornography floods the 
news stands and book stores. “Free speech” 
movements on campuses address themselves 
to four-letter words. Students terrorize fac- 
ulties and university presidents and assert 
that they should govern the administration 
and dictate the curriculum, We are knee- 
deep in hippies, marijuana, LSD, and the 
other hallucinogens. We do not need any of 
these: we are self-doped to the point where 
our standards are lost. 

We have spawned a generation raised on 
the maxims of Baby Doctor Spock that per- 
missiveness is beautiful. If the brat squawks 
loud and long enough, you cure him by giv- 
ing him anything he wants. The same rule 
has been meekly adopted as a panacea for 
racial tension. If you are black, so goes the 
contention, you are right, and you must be 
indulged in every wish. Why, sure, break the 
window and make off with the color TV set, 
the case of liquor, the beer, the dress, the 
coat and the shoes. We won't shoot you. That 
would be “police brutality.” 

So goes the fashionable “liberal” reason- 
ing of the day. And the corollary is: If you 
are white, you are wrong. Feel guilty about it. 
Assume the collective guilt of all your 
progenitors, even if neither you nor anyone 
you know is a descendant of slave owners. 


Yield the sidewalk to the migrants from the 
south who have descended on your cities. 
Honor their every want, because the “liberals” 
tell you that it is your fault that they have 
not educated themselves, developed respon- 
sibility, trained themselves to hold jobs, or 
are shiftless and dependent on your taxes. 

We are not here presuming to condemn 
a race or a color, but only the small minority 
of criminal elements which takes to the 
streets and spreads fire, violence, and theft 
thruout the community, while the appalled 
majority, black and white, is forced to stand 
helplessly by. 

We have allowed that minority—the worst 
of all of us—to take over. Our burning cities 
are the reward for indulgence. We are lec- 
tured by the Kerner commission on civil 
disorders that “white racism is essentially 
responsible” for the revolt against civil order. 
That is not only silly but contemptible. 
White racism exists, but black racism de- 
monstrably exists. A crime against a single 
individual, however deplorable, provides no 
justification for an attack upon the social 
structure and on the property of others. It 
offers no excuse for carnage on the mass 
scale we have seen in recent days. 

There are immoral white people. So are 
there immoral colored people. It is this 
fringe which is the common enemy. This 
is what the Kerner commission ignored. 

The commission put the blame every- 
where but where it belongs—everywhere, 
that is, except upon the rioters and upon 
the “liberals” who, with their abstract 
ideology, prepared the way for the riots by 
their contempt for social order and their 
leveling enticements and incitements. We 
think that the Republican party should 
campaign for the return of moral values 
and of common sense. 

Richard Nixon has said honestly and cour- 
ageously that the Kerner report, in effect, 
“blames everybody for the riots except the 
perpetrators of the riots. Until we have 
order, we can have no progress.” 

The truth of that judgment is so patent 
that it should be the underpinning of any 
Republican platform. This country will turn 
to a party and a man who resolutely stand 
up to the fomenters of strife and say, “This 
far and no farther.” 

Yes, this nation and people need a day of 
mourning—a day in which they look into 
their hearts, take stock of their conscience, 
and decide whether repentance is to be their 
salvation—if any is to be had. 


Important Financial Reports Show Textile 
Industry Prosperity—Belie Need for 
Import Quotas 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, on 
March 27, I joined a bipartisan group of 
34 Senators who believed that the textile 
quota amendment to H.R. 15414, the Ex- 
cise Tax Extension Act, was unnecessary. 
We stated then that a unilateral textile 
quota would bring foreign reaction 
against U.S. exports and would thus im- 
pair the balance of payments; that it 
would damage the climate for U.S. busi- 
nesses with operations abroad; that it 
would damage the delicate international 
economic negotiations in progress. We 
also pointed out that the economic indi- 
cators for the textile industry showed 


that new special import protection for 
the industry is unwarranted. 

Today I submit for the Recorp two 
documents which strongly substantiate 
the argument that the economic case for 
protection of the textile industry is weak. 
On the basis of the information I am 
about to present I would suggest further 
that additional import protection could 
actually interrupt some important eco- 
nomic forces that are making the indus- 
try much more competitive and profit- 
able. On the basis of these data, I strong- 
ly urge the House-Senate conferees to re- 
move the textile amendment from the 
House-passed bill. 

These documents are, first, the April 
1968 monthly letter of Goodbody & Co., 
entitled “The Textile Industry: Mate- 
rial Improvement in Prospect.” Second 
is a special progress report on textiles 
by the investment research department 
of E. F. Hutton & Co. Both Goodbody 
and E. F, Hutton are major brokerage 
firms. 

Both companies’ reports recommend 
the purchase of selected textile company 
stocks on the basis of their analysis of 
short- and long-term economic forces at 
work in the industry. 

Goodbody concludes that: 

The industry has learned to live with such 
problems as growing imports and rising 
wages. The emergence of large integrated 
mills staffed with professional managements 
has greatly strengthened the textile indus- 
try’s financial position and enhanced the 
investment attractiveness of the group. Se- 
lected textile issues, we believe, now offer 
attractive buying opportunities. 

The outlook is for some increase in im- 
ports this year, especially synthetics. How- 
ever, we believe that the U.S. textile indus- 
try’s ability to meet competition through 
quality, service, new technology, and highly 
efficient facilities will go far to stem the in- 
roads made by imports. 


The Hutton report confidently fore- 
casts the future of the industry as fol- 
lows: 

Assuming reasonably favorable economic 
conditions, we believe the industry can show 
@ year-to-year gain of at least 12% in sales 
over the estimated $18.8 billion figure of 
1967: This would produce full year sales of 
around $21 billion. Meanwhile, the absence 
of new plant start-up costs, the vastly im- 
proved operating efficiency now beginning to 
make itself felt at the mill level and the 
higher selling prices now in effect should en- 
able most companies to record considerabiy 
larger increases in profits, with or without a 
tax increase. 


The Goodbody letter underlines the 
new technological developments, the re- 
sult of a recent textile industry empha- 
sis on increased research and develop- 
ment expenditures. This new emphasis 
has vastly contributed to a more vital in- 
dustry. Among these developments are: 
durable press and soil release processes; 
new fabric bonding techniques; new knit 
stitching techniques; a new process for 
interlocking fibers without weaving them, 
and stretch fabrics. 

These new processes, plus increasing 
consumer textile consumption as a per- 
centage of disposable income, have re- 
sulted in greatly increased sales this year. 
The Hutton report indicates that: 
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The unexpectedly heavy demand for car- 
pets, permanent press sheets, pillow cases, 
tablecloths, drapes and thermal blankets is 
largely responsible for the boom in house- 
hold fabrics, while the steady increase in or- 
ders for auto upholstery and carpeting and 
tire cord has helped sales in the industrial 
area. 


In regard to prices, Hutton says: 


With demand for many products in a sharp 
uptrend and no significant additions to ca- 
pacity likely in the near future, the outlook 
is favorable for a generally strong price 
structure for the industry during the remain- 
der of 1968. Hutton concludes that the 
combination of “higher sales, better prices, 
absence of plant startup costs, and increased 
operating efficiency should enable the in- 
dustry as a whole to record a year-to-year 
gain of at least 15% in after-tax profits over 
the estimated $530 million figure of 1967 de- 
spite the possibility of a tax increase.” 


I ask unanimous consent that the ma- 
terial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An INDUSTRY Survey: THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
MATERIAL IMPROVEMENT IN PROSPECT 


(By Goodbody & Co., 55 Broad Street, New 
York, N.Y.) 

After a year which saw a slowdown in the 
general economy and a severe profit squeeze 
for most textile companies, it appears that 
a turnaround has taken place in the textile 
industry and that the improvement from the 
low point reached in the first half of 1967 
will continue this year. Apparently, the in- 
dustry has learned to live with such prob- 
lems as growing imports and rising wages. 
The emergence of large integrated mills, 
staffed with professional managements, has 
greatly strengthened the textile industry’s 
financial position and enhanced the invest- 
ment attractiveness of the group. Selected 
textile issues, we believe, now offer attractive 
buying opportunities. 


COMING OF AGE 


Once highly cyclical, the textile industry 
has now achieved some measure of stability, 
and the appeal of many stocks in the group, 
consequently, has been greatly enhanced. 
Before World War II, the industry consisted 
largely of small family-owned units, each 
performing a single phase of the manufac- 
turing process. Mill owners made the pro- 
duction decisions and used independent mer- 
chandising agencies to sell their output for 
whatever the market was willing to offer. 

‘Through expansion and merger, small mill 
units are giving way to highly efficient verti- 
cally integrated mills, which are operating 
with improved control of quality and in- 
ventories and are producing a broad range 
of products. Marketing is becoming an in- 
tegral part of the business, with emphasis 
placed on meeting consumer demand. Rather 
than concentrating on a particular opera- 
tion, as was the earlier practice, manage- 
ments are emphasizing over-all profitability. 
The emergence of large diversified companies 
is attracting professional management and 
financial resources for stepped-up research, 
advertising, and capital expenditures. 

The trend toward consolidation is expected 
to continue as mills diversify to counteract 
the effect of softening demand in any one 
segment of the market and to meet the 
requirements of larger customers. The in- 
dustry, nevertheless, remains highly compet- 
itive, with the largest company accounting 
for less than 8% of total sales. 


CYCLICAL FACTORS REDUCED 


Although much less cyclical than formerly, 
the textile industry is still closely geared to 
general business conditions. Its inherent 
cyclicality stems from the long inventory 
pipelines which are characteristic of the tex- 
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tile business. In the past, during periods of 
rising demand, mill customers made commit- 
ments far in advance of their needs, and this 
resulted in heavy inventory accumulation. 
When demand slackened, orders dried up 
abruptly, and inventories were liquidated at 
price concessions all the way back to the 
mill level. Aggregating the industry’s woes 
during such periods were the large capacity 
built up when demand was and the 
emphasis on maintaining production at the 
expense of profits. 

But the industry has changed. As a result 
of vertical integration, improved market 
analysis, and closer inventory controls, it is 
not quite as sensitive as it was formerly to 
variations in the demand for its products. 
When demand eases, progressive manage- 
ments now attempt to keep trade inventories 
down by cutting back production quickly 
and refusing to dump goods on the market 
without regard for price. One-price cotton 
(established by Federal legislation in April 
1964 to eliminate the disparity between 
domestic and export cotton prices) now en- 
ables the mills to buy cotton at the lower 
prices that only foreigners had previously en- 
joyed. The development of synthetic fibers is 
enlarging the market for textile products 
with new and better wearing fabrics. Broad- 
ened consumer lines and increased advertis- 
ing combined with favorable demographic 
and income factors are resulting in more 
stable levels of production and higher 
margins. 

The industry showed substantial earnings 
growth in the 1962-66 period (Table I), re- 
flecting a strong economy and Government 
procurement for the war in Vietnam. The 
military purchases of textiles and apparel in 
1966 and 1967 made the industry appear more 
cyclical than it actually is. After reaching a 
peak $1.1 billion in fiscal 1966, these pur- 
chases declined to about $1.0 billion last year, 
as supply channels were filled. Military pur- 
chases are expected to remain near their cur- 
rent rate, and procurement in 1968 is not ex- 
pected to reach the peak 1966 level. An end 
to the Vietnam conflict should not result in 
any significant disruption of industry 
activity. 
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MARKET AREAS 

Apparel—The apparel industry consumes 
about 42% of all textiles produced. A study 
by the National Industrial Conference Board 
reveals that expenditures for consumer ap- 
parel (including shoes) increased 40% from 
1963 to 1967, vs. a 31% rise in total consump- 
tion expenditures; apparel outlays took 8.7% 
of consumer dollar expenditures in 1967, the 
highest ratio since 1956. With better mer- 
chandising programs, growth in discretionary 
income, and the continuing shift in the pop- 
ulation mix toward the younger age group, 
this rate should hold or even improve. 

Reflecting greater general affluence and the 
force of fashion, the rapid changes in styling 
of apparel are expanding the textile market's 
share of the consumer dollar. Also, the emer- 
gence of larger apparel firms and retailing 
outlets is leading to the further integration 
of large textile manufacturers, which can 
meet exacting requirements for quality, fash- 
ion, and service. Hence, the close relationship 
between larger mill customers and larger 
fabric suppliers should make possible greater 
effectiveness in market forecasting and in 
inventory control. Since the textile industry 
has become alert to new fashion develop- 
ments, many mills have gone in for the 
manufacture of knits, hosiery, and nonwoven 
fabrics. 

Major producers of apparel fabrics include 
Burlington Industries, J. P. Stevens, M. Low- 
enstein & Sons, Dan River Mills, and West 
Point-Pepperell. Involved in some of the more 
specialized areas of the apparel market are 
Collins & Aikman (tricot); Reeves Brothers 
(rainwear fabrics); Graniteville and Cone 
Mills (utility and sportswear fabrics); and 
Indian Head (specialty textiles). Addition- 
ally, Burlington, Stevens, and Indian Head 
have positions in the rapidly growing hosiery 
business. 

Home Furnishings.—The home furnishings 
market, which uses about 28% of all fabrics 
produced, continues to show pronounced 
growth, Products showing above-average 
gains include bedspreads, sheets, pillow cases, 
towels, carpets, draperies, slip covers, and 
upholstery. 


TABLE I- TEXTILE INDUSTRY DATA 
[Dollar amounts in millions} 


Net 
Year Net sales earnings 

1968 (estima! $20, 100 3615 
1967 (estima 18, 800 535 
1956— 19,513 702 
pe 18, 028 694 
964.. 16, 249 507 
1963.. 15,092 354 
1962.. 14, 449 354 
1961.. 13,398 280 
1960... 13,254 329 
1959.. 13,762 416 


Return on Textile mill tio— 
Profit stock- operating Mill inventories 

margin holders’ rate inventories to month 

(percent) equity (percent les 
(percent) 

3.1 8.5 95.0 $3, 600 1.9 
2.8 7.5 94.0 3, 400 2.0 
3.6 10.1 94.5 3.330 2.0 
3.8 10.8 98.5 3,130 1.8 
3.1 8.5 98.0 2, 837 1.8 
2.3 6.1 95.0 2, 886 2.0 
2.4 6.2 $2.0 2,608 2.0 
2.1 5.0 91.0 2,433 2.0 
2.5 5.9 82.0 2, 300 2.1 
3.0 7.6 92.0 2,227 1.9 


Sources: Federal Trade Commission, Securities and Exchange Commission; McGraw-Hill Department of Economics; U.S.Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 


One of the most promising of the home 
furnishings products is carpeting. In 1967, 
broadloom shipments were 356 million square 
yards, representing a wholesale value of 
about $1.25 billion. The American Carpet 
Institute projects a growth rate of around 
9% a year, which would double industry 
sales by 1975. The industry is giving high 
priority to the further development of con- 
tract carpeting for commerical or institu- 
tional applications. There appears to be a 
tremendous growth potential in the use of 
carpeting tn schools, hospitals, supermarkets, 
and other nonresidential establishments. 
Textile companies engaged in produc- 
tion include Burlington (Lees), Stevens 
(Gulistan), Fieldcrest (Karastan and Laurel- 
crest), Dan River (Wunda Weve), West 
Point-Pepperell (Cabin Craft), and Colins & 
Aikman (Painter). 


The outlook is favorable for continued 
growth in domestics (sheets, pillow cases, 
towels, etc.), based on fancy styling, up- 
graded quality, and permanent press blends. 
Important in this field are Stevens (Utica), 
ices bapa (Erwin), Fieldcrest (Fieldcrest 

St. Marys), Springs (Springmaid, 
Pequot, and Grace), Lowenstein (Wamsutta 
and Pacific), West Point-Pepperell (Carlin, 
Martex, and Pepperell) and Cannon. 

Indicative of a possible new trend in the 
textile industry is Burlington's entry in 1966 
into the manufacture of furniture through 
the acquisition of Globe Furniture Co. 

Industrial Fabrios.— Accounting for about 
17% of fabric consumption, industrial tex- 
tiles are engineered and produced for a wide 
variety of applications. Substrates (base 
fibers) for vinyl coatings, which are used as 
backings in apparel and automobile uphol- 
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stery fabrics, appear to be one of the faster 
growing lines. Other important products in- 
elude sewing thread, tire cord, transporta- 
tion upholstery, glass fibers, belting, hosing, 
filters, and twine. 

Reflecting the economic slowdown and the 
automotive strikes, sales of industrial textiles 
declined last year. Prospects for these lines 
now appear a little more promising; supplies 
of most industrial cloths are in good balance 
with demand, and there has been some firm- 
ing of prices. Leading producers of industrial 
textiles include Stevens, Burlington, West 
Point-Pepperell, and Collins & Aikman. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Durable Press and Soil Release.—A process 
involving the application of heat and chemi- 
cals, durable press imparts shape-retaining 
and wrinkle-resistant properties to fabrics 
and garments. Because of the tendencies to- 
ward discoloration and abrasion when used 
on all-cotton fabrics, durable press is grow- 
ing rapidly in  polyester-cotton blended 
fabrics for use in slacks, shirts, rainwear, 
work clothes, sportswear, sheets, and table- 
cloths. Among textiles companies with their 
own durable press processes are Cone Mills 
(Cone Press), Lowenstein (Never Press) and 
Burlington (Never, Never Iron). Adding con- 
siderable potential to the durable press field 
is soil release, a finish which reduces the 
soiling problem associated with polyester; 
among the participants in this field are 
Burlington (Come Clean), Graniteville (X- 
it), and Springs (Springs Clean). 

Bonding.—Consisting of two fabrics joined 
by fusion or adhesion, bonded fabrics lend 
themselves to rapid machine production, 
eliminate the need for a separate lining, and 
add stability and strength to delicate fabrics. 
Bonded fabrics give improved wearability and 
wrinkle-resistant and shape-retention prop- 
erties to garments, Acetate tricot, widely used 
as a bonding material in apparel, is produced 
by such companies as Collins & Aikman and 
Stevens, Reeves Brothers’ Curon process, 
which uses a multicellular polyurethane 
foam, is widely applied in foam bonding. 

Knits—The knitted fabrics industry 
should grow at a 10% to 15% rate annually 
for the next several years with the develop- 
ment of new stitch formations and a wider 
range of textile . Estimates by DuPont 
indicate that by the early 1970's, half of all 
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yardage used by the textile and apparel in- 
dustries will be knitted, up from a present 
ratio of about one-third knit and two-thirds 
woven. Many of the major textile companies 
have knit operations. 

Nonwovens.—A material made by inter- 
locking fibers with a bonding agent, non- 
wovens possess the advantages of high po- 
rosity and bulk, good shape retention and 
nonravelling edges. This material, still a 
minor percentage of textile fabrics, is being 
used in the manufacture of wearing apparel 
and particularly for hospital-medical appli- 
cations. Stevens, through its joint venture 
with Kimberly-Clark produces Kaycel, a non- 
woven material. Riegel Textile is using a non- 
woven rayon fabric in a flushable sanitary 
napkin which will soon be test marketed on 
a regional basis by American Home Products; 
eventually, flushable diapers may be put into 
test market. West Point-Pepperell is sup- 
plying a nonwoven fabric as a raw material 
for B. F. Goodrich’s synthetic leather, Aztran. 

Stretch Fabrics.—Because they offer com- 
fort, fit, and good drape qualities, stretch 
fabrics, with yield and return properties built 
in, are a growing segment of the textile in- 
dustry. Specialists in this field include 
United Elastic, International Stretch Prod- 
ucts, and Wyomissing. 

Mali Process—Another new fabric-form- 
ing method is “stitch-through” technology, 
especially using the Mali process. The Malimo 
machines, which were developed in East Ger- 
many, produce fabrics at speeds at least 10 
times greater than the fastest loom or knit- 
ting machines. The new Mali fabrics have 
greater bursting and tear strength than con- 
ventional goods and are likely to be increas- 
ingly used in the manufacture of products 
now made of other fabrics. Burlington and 
Indian Head are active in the development 
of this new process. 


LABOR 


The move of many textile companies to 
the South over the years has lost much of 
its cost-saving advantages because of narrow- 
ing wage differentials. In September, 1967, 
the textile industry granted wage increases 
of 6%-614%, the fifth increase since 1963. 
Although another wage boost is possible later 
this year, it would probably be offset at least 
in part by higher selling prices. 

Approximately 20% of the 952,000 mill 
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workers are members of the Textile Workers 
Union of America (TWUA). This Spring the 
TWUA will seek wage increases, as contracts 
reopen or terminate, at 50 woolen and wor- 
sted mills in the New England area. Since 
the union movement is weakest in the South, 
the TWUA has selected Stevens (whose oper- 
ations are located principally in this area) 
as the target for organizing efforts. Since 
1963, the union has spent about $2 million 
on membership drives that have proven un- 
successful, Full-scale unionization of the 
industry is not expected in the near future. 


IMPORTS 


More than 10% of all textile yardage con- 
sumed in this country is imported, In re- 
cent years, the surge of foreign goods from 
low-wage countries has intensified, with im- 
ports of textile and apparel products (con- 
verted to equivalent square yards) reaching a 
peak 2,796 million square yards in 1966. A 
portion of the increase in 1965-66 stemmed 
from the temporary inability of the domestic 
industry to fill large military orders at a time 
of strong civilian demand. Reflecting soft- 
ness in the U.S. textile market and lower 
prices for polyester, total imports declined 
about 8% last year. Cotton and wool imports 
in 1967 were down 19% and 14%, respec- 
tively, but imports of man-made fiber textiles 
rose 17% 

In an attempt to stem the rise in cotton 
textile imports from low wage nations, the 
Long-Term Agreement (LTA) was instituted 
among 19 nations in October, 1962, for a pe- 
riod of five years. The LTA permits the signa- 
tories unilaterally to control imports of 
cotton textiles without compensating the 
nations that could demonstrate that their 
exports growth would be curtailed by the 
action. Therefore, under certain conditions, 
the agreement permits the U.S. to limit im- 
ports of cotton textiles. The LTA contem- 
plated a growth rate in imports of approxi- 
mately 5% annually, but it has not been 
wholly effective in keeping imports down to 
that level. However, similar agreements do 
not exist for woolen and synethetic textiles. 
Although the LTA was extended in 1967 for 
an additional three years, the Kennedy 
Round of trade negotiations last summer 
provided average tariff reductions of 21% 
on cotton textiles, 15% on man-made fiber 
products, and 2% on woolen textiles. 


TABLE IH. FINANCIAL AND OPERATING DATA—15 LEADING TEXTILE COMPANIES 
Based on latest available statements. Earnings and prices adjusted where necessary for stock dividends and splits} 


Burli $ United West-Point 
tonin- Cannon Collins & Cone Dan River Fieldcrest Granite- Indian stein Reeves bons 1 1 J. P. Stev- Mer- Pep rell 
wn Milis Aikman (2) Mills Milis ville Head (11) & Sons Bros. (6) Textile(9) ilis ens (10) “oe ts) 
2,488 3,422 5, 608 3, 512 1,600 2,522 3,192 1, 326 2,516 4.750 
Long term gebt T : $20.5 $424 $63.2 $30.2 5125 F552. 1 $22 „2.1 7987.1 $147 . 8 
Preferred stock 5. 2 r.. Ben PE ST ae Ly Hay EE A TT 
Common stock eq 1 45.7 133.2 134. 8 63.1 46.5 51.5 116, 1 47.1 61.8 326. 1 210, 1 180.3 
Current assets 2. 153.3 53.6 124.5 166.1 59.7 39.3 97.3 142.7 48.8 60.9 . 467 1 137.2 
Current liabilities 2. — à 33.2 14.7 44.1 63.2 22.4 14.7 44.7 54.2 16.6 28.2 1 91.8 265. 1 38.9 
— bin capital 404. 8 120.1 38.9 80.4 102.9 37.3 24.6 52.6 88.5 32.2 32.7 4 8 202.0 98. 3 
et sales: 
11 — 6 u $284.0 un $168.0 $262.6 3256.5 $175.0 $113.0 7.8 1.5 .2 55.7 43.1 2 7.0 34.7 
.6 290.5 mie 5 284.0 281.4 171.4 119.1 222. 5 201. 9 1127 0 53 5 248 5 3 5800; 5 222 0 
et 3 278.7 1 153.7 253.9 246. 3 158.9 106, 3 188.9 288.7 110.4 120.7 251.5 760.0 559.7 316.8 
85 289. 00 $2.70 $1.90 $2.00 $2.55 $3.45 $2.75 $2.10 $3.75 $2.65 . 00 $5.35 $3. 50 $3. 80 
30 217.25 1 2. 35 1,84 1.40 1.58 3.38 2.38 1.60 3.48 3.02 51.99 4.14 2. 56 4.15 
06 10.74 2.50 3.58 2.73 2.40 3.91 2.35 2.47 4.01 2.93 2.09 6.18 4.07 4.57 
RRA R A 213.32 2.76 2.71 2. 55 2.25 3. 66 1.74 2.12 2.74 2.25 2. 48 5. 63 3.11 3.94 
. 128-74 35-18 32-20 38-20 34-19 41-21 46-17 27-15 41-23 50-17 26-16 81-37 37-22 64-35 
80 27 21 23 33 27 4 19 4 32 19 54 29 50 
ee da e a da aa a da da da aa ody 
Yield, percent... - 5.0 4.4 4.8 5.2 3.6 5.2 1.8 4.2 44 3.7 5.3 4.2 4.1 4.5 
1 Thousands. 10 Represented by 335,875 shares convertible into 3.64 shares of common stock until 1972 and 
Combined common and class B stock. decreasing — — k 
Ns. Estimated. 
4 Includes 000,000 of debentures convertible into common stock at $39 a share. u For fiscal year ending in following calendar year. 
* includes $10,000,000 of debentures convertible into common stock at $31 a share. u Assuming a 10 percent tax surcharge. 
aee asain of Eaa Smee Ge Sama Sees ae n taa 
t includes $27 700.000 of debentures convertible into common stock at $56.43 a share. Note: Figures in parentheses after company name indicates month in which fiscal year ends. 
Includes $40,000,000 of debentures convertible into common stock at $34.25 a share. 
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Late in 1967, the U.S. Tariff Commission 
investigated the impact of imports on the 
U.S. textile and apparel industries. Since 
the Commission did not recommend import 
curbs, the industry is seeking quantitative 
controls on textile imports of all fibers. Pend- 
ing in Congress are two bills requiring curbs 
on imports of woolen and synthetic textiles. 
It appears that the success of an import 
quota bill may require that it be attached 
to an omnibus trade bill or to the balance- 
of-payments proposal, which would impose 
a border tax on textile imports. Some industry 
executives believe that prospects for new 
import controls this year are especially favor- 
able. 

The outlook is for some increase in im- 
ports this year, especially synthetics. How- 
ever, we believe that the U.S. textile indus- 
try's ability to meet competition through 
quality, service, new technology, and highly 
efficient facilities will go far to stem the in- 
roads made by imports. 

FIBER PRICES 

Since fiber costs are the largest component 
of textile mill expenses, lower cotton costs 
in prospect later this year and a more stable 
price structure for synthetics, especially poly- 
ester, should benefit mill profits. 

Cotton.—From April 1964, when the one- 
price cotton system went into effect, through 
1965, cotton prices were in a steep decline. 
In 1967, they rose sharply, reflecting an un- 
usually small crop and a shortage of quality 
grades. Fabric prices were increased, making 
cotton textiles more vulnerable to imports. 

A tight supply began to develop in 1966 
when the Government, faced with a record 
cotton carryover, took steps to restrict out- 
put. Results exceeded expectations, and pro- 
duction, aggravated by poor growing condi- 
tions, fell from 14.9 million bales in 1965 to 
around 7.4 million in 1967. As mills rushed 
to cover their requirements last year, prices 
of long fiber cotton (11/16th inch and 
longer) soared from about 26¢ a pound in 
August to 34¢ in December, with futures 
contracts climbing as high as 40¢. Price in- 
creases for shorter lengths were less steep, 
because the advantage of lower cost is par- 
tially offset by difficulties in weaving and 
the production of coarser and weaker yarns. 
While some mills switched to shorter fiber 
cotton, others increased their use of rayon 
and acetate. In 1967, cotton declined to 49% 
of all fibers used, from 63% in 1959. 

This year, the Department of Agriculture 
is scheduling production of longer staples at 
a record level of 8 to 8.5 million bales of a 
total cotton crop goal of 13 to 13.5 million 
bales. This should result in lower cotton 
prices in the latter part of the year. 

Synthetics—Although prices for syn- 
thetics have moved within a narrower range 
than those for natural fibers, the downward 
trend of prices has accelerated in recent 
years as a result of increased production and 
technological improvements. Polyester, wide- 
ly used in blended fabrics, has dropped 
about 50% in price since the early 196078. 
As the price of this fiber declined from 72 
cents a pound in September, 1966, to 58 
cents in May, 1967, mill customers, antici- 
pating further reductions, were reluctant to 
make new buying commitments. This hesi- 
tancy had a severe impact on the textile 
industry's costs, forward sales, and inven- 
tory valuations. Some price recovery has 
taken place for polyester, and this has re- 
sulted in renewed buyer confidence. Recent- 
ly, prices for nylon, rayon, and acetate have 
edged up slightly, but these cost increases 
are quite likely to be partially offset by high- 
er fabric prices. Last year, man-made fibers 
accounted for 47% of fiber consumption, vs. 
30% in 1959. 

Wool.—Wool costs tend downward since 
early 1964, and prices for shorn wool last 
year averaged about 10 cents a pound below 
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the 1966 average of 52 cents. Wool prices this 
year are likely to approximate the 1967 
levels. Consumption of wool reached a low 
of 3.4% of total fibers used in 1967, vs. 6.4% 
in 1959, 


RECENT OPERATING RESULTS 


Industry sales of textile products in 1967 
were about 3.6% below the peak $19.5-bil- 
lion level a year earlier. Profit margins nar- 
rowed, with the result that net earnings 
declined about 24% (Table 1). The depressed 
profits were caused by a continuation of 
the conditions that affected operations be- 
ginning in 1966. 

Textile sales were extremely strong in the 
first half of 1966, reflecting not only a boom- 
ing civilian economy but also increased Gov- 
ernment procurement resulting from the 
escalation of the war in Vietnam. To supple- 
ment domestic productiou, it was necessary 
to increase imports sharply, Fearful of short- 
ages, mill customers built up inventories, 
which eventually reached excessive levels. 

Beginning in the fall of 1966 and continu- 
ing into 1967, a general economic slowdown 
resulted in a slower pace of retail sales, home 
construction, and automobile production— 
important resources of textile demand. With 
consumers spending an unusually small pro- 
portion of their disposable income, and in 
view of tight money and higher interest rates, 
mill customers reduced forward buying com- 
mitments and worked down existing inven- 
tories. These declines were magnified by three 
factors: (1) overcapacity in man-made fibers, 
which brought on price erosion; (2) sub- 
stantial unused capacity at the textile mill 
level; and (3) high startup and training 
costs, These factors further restrained mill 
customers from making substantial new in- 
ventory commitments. However, in adjust- 
ing production to demand, the industry re- 
acted quickly and more decisively than in the 
past, Curtailed production and inventory 
writedowns resulted in reduced mill earn- 
ings, which reached a low point in the first 
half of 1967, 

Late last summer, an improved buying 
climate resulted in increased unfilled orders 
for many fabrics and stabilized production 
rates. The firming of prices for synthetic 
fibers also helped to restore the confidence 
of buyers. Following a 6% to 642% wage 
boost and a sharp rise in prices for long 
fiber cotton, many mills increased selling 
prices. Mill profits in the third quarter of 
1967 were slightly above those posted in the 
preceding quarter but well below year-earlier 
levels. Further progress was made in the 
final period of 1967, with earnings having 
been better than those of the third quarter 
and only slightly below year-earlier levels. 


OUTLOOK FAVORABLE 


In view of the current strengthening of 
the economy, we project a 7% rise in net 
sales for the textile industry this year from 
the estimated $18.8-billion level of 1967. Even 
if a tax surcharge is passed this year, we ex- 
pect the industry to show an improvement in 
net earnings in 1968 of 10% to 15% above 
the depressed $535 million (estimated) of 
last year. However, a return to the record 
high profits achieved in 1966 may take some- 
what longer. 

The recovery in textile operations is ex- 
pected to broaden in coming months. For 
many companies, order backlogs are increas- 
ing, sold-ahead positions are improving, and 
incoming business is running above year- 
earlier levels. In such categories, as light- 
weight blends, woolens, worsteds, draperies, 
carpeting, and hosiery, orders for future de- 
livery are being booked in increasing volume 
at higher prices. Price advances in blended 
fabrics have largely ended the weakness in 
this important market and now are result- 
ing in more spirited customer buying. Mill 
operating rates are rising and are approach- 
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ing the optimum operating rate of 96% of 
capacity. 

The reduction of inventories by mill cus- 
tomers seems largely to have run its course. 
Although over-all mill inventories are at 
comfortable levels, imbalances in some 
segments still exist. At the end of October, 
1967, inventories of broad woven cotton goods 
were equal to five weeks’ production, vs. 3.9 
weeks’ a year earlier, while in synthetic fiber 
gray goods, weaving mill inventories were 
about 5% below year-earlier levels. 

Considering the favorable outlook for the 
major markets served by the textile industry, 
demand for textile products should be strong 
this year. The projected gain in home build- 
ing to 1.5 million units, from 1.3 million last 
year, should be reflected in increased use of 
carpeting and other textile home furnishings. 
An estimated 8% gain in apparel sales at re- 
tail and a projected rise in domestic car pro- 
duction to 8.5 million units, from 7.4 million 
in 1967, should result in increased yardage 
of apparel and automobile fabrics. Moreover, 
the improvement in consumer liquidity and 
the faster rate of gain looked for in personal 
income could bring about a return to more 
normal spending patterns this year than in 
the past 12 to 18 months. These economic 
factors should also benefit textile sales. 

Profitability this year will be aided by 
higher selling prices, lower startup costs, and 
the absence of heavy inventory writedowns. 
These factors should largely offset the higher 
cost of cotton and increased wages. Textile 
imports remain a problem, but one which 
hopefully may be solved by legislative action. 

The textile industry has greatly expanded 
its investment in manufacturing and pro- 
duction technology. From 1958 to 1967, 
capital expenditures rose at an annual 
average rate of 15.5%, with a peak $1,130 mil- 
lion having been spent in 1966. This year 
such expenditures are estimated at about the 
1967 level of $880 million. Two-thirds of 1968 
outlays are slated for modernization of facil- 
ities and the balance for expansion. Since 
new facilities are usually large, efficient units, 
profits should benefit substantially from bet- 
ter absorption of fixed costs as the rate of 
plant utilization increases. 

LONGER TERM GROWTH PROSPECTS 

The longer-term outlook for the textile in- 
dustry is enhanced by: 

Greater Use of Synthetic Fibers.— The tex- 
tile industry is concentrating much of its 
new production on synthetic fibers, demand 
for which is growing at a fast rate. It is esti- 
mated that synthetic fibers will account for 
about 50% of total fiber consumption this 
year. Synthetics provide a more stable raw 
material price structure than that for nat- 
ural fibers, as the supply is not subject to 
crop or livestock cycles. The increased use of 
synthetics will continue to broaden the 
number of fabric constructions, provide 
greater flexibility in textile operations, and 
improve mill product mix. 

Consumer Orientation—The industry is 
directing production into the more profitable 
finished fabric categories and consumer 
product areas, thereby achieving more stable 
levels of production and higher margins. In- 
creased emphasis on marketing and brand 
mame advertising is giving the industry 
greater merchandising leverage. 

Research,—Growing research expenditures 
are leading to the development of wider- 
margined specialty fabrics and processes. 
Last year, the industry spent some $44 mil- 
lion on research, about three times the 
amount spent 10 years earlier. These pro- 
grams have produced such developments as 
durable press, soil release, and washable 
woollens. This year, research and develop- 
ment expenditures should rise about 7%. 

Demographic and Income Trends —The 15- 
to-29 age group, a high-textile-consuming 
segment of the population, is expected to rise 
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32% between 1966 and 1975. Significant 
growth also is taking place in the number 
of families with annual incomes of $10,000 
and over. According to a study by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, this 
group should include 45% of all American 
households by 1975, vs. approximately 29% in 
1966. Furthermore, the increasing rate of 
marriages and housing starts expected over 
the next three to five years indicates favor- 
able demand prospects for the textile in- 
dustry. 

Social Changes.—More leisure time, im- 
proved living standards, and greater mobility 
and fashion awareness should lead to grow- 
ing demand for more varied wardrobes and 
more prestigious textile furnishing in homes 
and buildings. 

Investing in the Future — continued 
capital spending will be reflected in expand- 
ed facilities with highly efficient equipment, 
thereby increasing productivity and profita- 
bility. The industry’s position will be 
strengthened with increased automation, 
better methods and controls, greater utiliza- 
tion of computers, and further application of 
modern management tools. 

Consolidation and Vertical Integration.— 
Continuation of consolidation within the in- 
dustry will result in larger, better-managed 
companies with stronger resources for fi- 
nancing, marketing, and technological im- 
provements. Further integration should lead 
to better control of operations and greater 
profits. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In 1967 most textile stocks recovered quite 
sharply from their 1966 lows. In recent 
months, the group has held up exceptionally 
well in the face of general market weakness, 
and we believe selected issues will show sub- 
stantial appreciation in response to favorable 
earnings comparisons this year. 

Our preferences for current purchase 
among stocks of diversified textile companies 
are Burlington Industries (BUR-40) and J. P. 
Stevens (STN-54), both of which are on our 
Recommended List, Group V. Also on our 
Recommended List are the Burlington 5% 
convertible debentures (114). Other attrac- 
tive textile issues include Collins & Aikman 
(CK-27) and United Merchants & Manu- 
facturers (UMM-29), both of which, we be- 
lieve, can be bought for longer term growth 
accounts. 

BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES 

The largest company in the textile fleld, 
Burlington produces a broad range of textile 
products. Sales are divided by markets ap- 
proximately as follows: apparel, 70%; house- 
hold, 25%; and industrial, 5%. The com- 
pany’s strong record of growth in sales and 
earnings was interrupted in mid-1966 by the 
slowdown in the economy and adverse cyclical 
factors in the textile industry. Although 
earnings in fiscal 1967 (Sept. 30) declined to 
$2.30 a share, from $3.06 a year earlier, profits 
have been in an uptrend since the March, 
1967, quarter. For the first quarter of this 
fiscal year, earnings were 79¢ a share, vs. 64¢ 
a year earlier. 

The outlook is for continued improvement 
this year. Sales in the current quarter are 
running about 16% ahead of year-ago levels, 
and the order backlog is also greater. The 
company’s sold-ahead position ranges from 
one or two weeks to three months or more, 
depending on specific textile categories. In- 
coming business continues strong, and orders 
for future deliveries are being booked at 
higher prices. Results this year should bene- 
fit from reduced startup costs and from im- 
proved absorption of fixed costs as the rate 
of plant utilization increases. Operations are 
currently at about 95% of capacity. Since 
only 20% of Burlington’s fiber usage is cot- 
ton, the impact of higher cotton costs should 
have only a modest effect on operating re- 
sults. As demand is continuing strong for 
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carpeting, draperies, bedspreads, hosiery, 
woolens, worsteds, and blended fabrics, we 
are estimating fiscal 1968 earnings at $2.75 to 
$3.00 a share, assuming a 10% tax surcharge. 
On the basis of our single figure earnings 
estimate of $2.85, full conversion of the $40 
million of 5% debentures and outstanding 
options would reduce per-share earnings by 
only about 4%. 

We consider Burlington common stock, 
one of our “Favored Fourteen for 68,“ an 
especially attractive purchase for apprecia- 
tion in the textile industry. The investor 
seeking a higher return than the 3.0% yield 
currently afforded by the $1.20 dividend, 
can consider buying the 5% debentures 
(114), which are convertible into common at 
39. They provide a current yield of 4.4% and 
are selling at a premium of 11% above con- 
version value. 

J. P. STEVENS 

For the fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1968, J. P. 
Stevens, the nation’s second largest publicly 
held textile company, expects to report a 
sharp increase in e: . Reflecting re- 
duced sales, lower selling prices, inventory 
writedowns, and heavy startup costs, profits 
last year declined to $4.14 a share, from a 
record $6.18 in fiscal 1966. However, earnings 
have been in a recovery trend since the low 
point reached in the April, 1967 quarter. 

The company’s sales breakdown is about as 
follows: apparel textiles, 64%; household 
fabrics, 24%; and industrial materials, 12%. 
Reflecting a sales gain of about 15%, the 
absence of heavy startup costs, and the in- 
clusion of an extra accounting week, earn- 
ings for the first fiscal quarter (Feb. 3, 1968) 
were $1.26 a share, excluding an extraordinary 
credit of 7¢ a share, vs. $1.09 a year earlier. 
The outlook is for continued improvement 
for the balance of the year, Incoming orders 
from the beginning of the year to date are 
running more than 40% ahead of those for 
the year-earlier period. The company’s sold- 
ahead position ranges from 11 to 12 weeks, vs. 
about 9 in 1967. Inventories are in good bal- 
ance, and operations generally are up to 
six days, three shifts. Results should be aided 
by higher selling prices, lower startup costs, 
and the reduced earnings drain from the new 
hosiery division, which is expected to break 
even by year end. These factors should par- 
tially offset higher wages and increased cot- 
ton costs (only about 21% of Stevens’ sales 
is in products composed of cotton). In view 
of strong demand for hosiery, woolens, wor- 
steds, sheets, pillow cases, carpeting, and 
blended fabrics, we are estimating fiscal 1968 
sales at around $850 million and earnings 
at $5.25 to $5.50 a share, assuming a 10% tax 
surcharge. Full exercise of stock options and 
conversion of the outstanding $27.7 million 
of 4% debentures would reduce our single- 
figure earnings estimate of $5.35 by less than 
9%. 

Stevens and United Elastic Corp. have 
agreed in principle on a merger calling for 
the exchange of 0.495 share of STN stock for 
each of the approximately 1.5 million United 
shares outstanding. Although the proposed 
merger would have diluted STN’s earnings 
last year by about 4¢ a share, it should pro- 
vide further diversification and growth op- 
portunities in the near future. 

Selling at about 10 times our estimate of 
earnings for this fiscal year, Stevens, in 
our opinion, is one of the more attractive 
values for capital appreciation in the textile 
group, The $2.25 dividend, which currently 
affords a yield of 4.2%, may be increased this 
year in light of the expected improvement 
in earnings. 


E. F. HUTTON & Co., INC. 
New York, N.Y. 
A PROGRESS REPORT ON THE TEXTILES 
BACKGROUND COMMENTS 
The November 1967 Market & Business 
Survey projected substantially improved re- 
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sults for the domestic textile industry in 
1968. This projection was based largely on 
four factors: 

1. Lower raw material costs. 

2. A substantially increased sales base 
over which to spread costs. 

3. Absence of new plant start-up costs. 

4. Higher average selling prices. 

Several other potentially constructive de- 
velopments also were cited, all of which were 
expected to contribute to higher mill com- 
pany earnings in 1968: As these develop- 
ments were of a longer term nature, though, 
it was not felt that they would exert any 
unusual influence on the industry’s 1968 
results. These included: 

1. Increased operating efficiency at the mill 
level. 

2. The growing emphasis on research and 
development. 

8. The steady changes now taking place 
in what the industry sells and how it is sold. 

4. The favorable demographic trends now 
under way. 

5. The steady technological progress now 
being recorded by most companies. 

Interestingly enough, one of the poten- 
tially favorable developments mentioned 
above—increased operating efficiency—which 
was not expected to make a significant con- 
tribution to the industry's earnings picture 
this year appears to be doing just that—at 
least in several cases. A number of com- 
panies indicate that the benefits derived 
from full scale utilization of their new plant 
and equipment are helping to offset the ef- 
fects of higher raw material and wage costs 
via increased productivity and reduced 
spoilage. Meanwhile, all of the other factors 
cited—with the single exception of raw ma- 
terial costs—also are working in the in- 
dustry’s favor. As a result, a strong recovery 
is underway in the sales and earnings of 
most mill companies—and with forward or- 
ders for many lines booked well ahead and 
generally firmer selling prices now prevail- 
ing on a wide range of products, continued 
gains are likely. Assuming reasonably favor- 
able economic conditions, we believe the in- 
dustry can show a year-to-year gain of at 
least 12% in sales over the estimated $18.8 
billion figure of 1967: This would produce 
full year sales of around $21 billion. Mean- 
while, the absence of new plant start-up 
costs the vastly improved operating efficien- 
cy now beginning to make itself felt at the 
mill level and the higher selling prices now 
in effect should enable most companies to 
record considerably larger increases in profits, 
with or without a tax increase, 

The fact that the textile stocks have for 
the most part outperformed the market thus 
far this year is evidence that more and more 
investors are coming to recognize the speed 
and extent of the industry’s earnings recov- 
ery. The generally strong technical position of 
these issues, however, together with the con- 
tinued improvement in fundamentals now 
taking place, suggests that there still are a 
number of unusually attractive values in the 
group at present. 

RAW MATERIAL COSTS 


The one potentially favorable area cited in 
our November survey which has not lived up 
to expectations is raw material costs. Wide- 
spread publicity concerning a possible short- 
age of high quality long staple cotton, for 
example, led to a steady rise in the price of 
this commodity during the last half of 1967. 
By year-end, the price of rain-grown cotton 
used for print cloth (the industry’s tradi- 
tional bench mark) had risen to $0.45 a 
pound, well above the $0.26 a pound price 
which prevailed at the end of 1966. This sit- 
uation, however, may have been overempha- 
sized to some extent: Some companies ad- 
mittedly have been hurt, but most firms ap- 
parently saw what was coming, and therefore 
were able to buy enough raw cotton last 
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Spring and Summer (at prices well below 
current levels) to take care of most of their 
1968 requirements. Meanwhile the general 
feeling is that this year’s crop will be larger 
and of better quality than last year’s, and if 
this comes to pass, prices undoubtedly will 
come down. Also, more and more, companies 
are continuing to reduce the total amount of 
cotton used in their production. Taken to- 
gether, these developments seem to preclude 
any further rise in the price of raw cotton 
during 1968, and most companies believe they 
will be able to buy their 1969 cotton at con- 
siderably lower prices than those prevailing 
today. 

The dramatic turnaround in polyester staple 
prices which took place late last year ended 
a downward trend which had been going on 
for over five years. This reversal was sparked 
by an unexpectedly rapid upsurge in demand 
for carpets, permanent press sheets and pil- 
low cases, which compelled fiber producers to 
put their customers on allocation. With in- 
coming orders continuing to exceed capacity, 
producers of these items now are able to 
utilize their new manufacturing capacity to 
the fullest extent, thereby realizing important 
incremental operating efficiencies. With sub- 
stantial additional fiber capacity coming on 
stream later this year, though, the odds seem 
to favor lower rather than higher fiber prices 
here before the end of the year. 

Another man-made fiber now commanding 
higher prices is nylon—notably the type of 
weaving yarn used in hosiery. More than 60 
million pounds of nylon filament were con- 
sumed by hosiery manufacturers in 1967, and 
additional gains are in prospect for this year, 

from the rapid rise in popularity 
of colored textured stockings and panty hose. 

The use of woolens and worsteds has been 
declining steadily during the last two dec- 
ades, due to the high level of world wool 
prices and the substantial competitive in- 
roads recorded by competing fibers. Wool 
prices today, however, are some 10% below 
where they were a year ago, but the prolonged 
liquidation of manufacturing facilities which 
has taken place in this area means that com- 
paratively few companies are in a position to 
capitalize on this development. J. P, Stevens 
should be helped as much as anyone, and 
Burlington Industries also will be helped, to 
a somewhat lesser extent, 

The impact of higher raw material prices 
on textile company earnings varies from one 
firm to another. Among other things, it de- 
pends on the method of inventory valuation 
employed: Companies utilizing the LIFO 
method (Last In, First Out) have been hard 
hit recently by higher costs, for under LIFO, 
sales are assigned the unit costs of the most 
recently acquired lots, while the cost of the 
inventory itself is based on earlier unit costs. 
In a time of rising prices such as the present, 
this inflates cost of goods sold and depresses 
earnings: This is what happened to Granite- 
ville, for example, in the fourth quarter of 
1967. 

SALES 


With both unit volume and dollar sales 
running well ahead of last year and forward 
order positions being built up steadily in 
most areas, an industry-wide sales gain of at 
least 12% now seems likely. This would place 
full year dollar volume at or near the $21 
billion mark. About 30% of this increase will 
come from higher prices, with the remainder 
from increased unit volume. It is this area 
which could exceed expectations: Demand in 
two of the industry’s three principal markets 
(home furnishings and industrial fabrics) is 
exceptionally strong at present, even allow- 
ing for the depressed conditions which pre- 
vailed in these areas at this time last year, 
while the third market, apparel fabrics, ap- 
pears to be gaining momentum after a slow 
start, 
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The unexpectedly heavy demand for Car- 
pets, permanent press sheets, pillowcases, 
tablecloths, drapes and thermal blankets is 
largely responsible for the boom in house- 
hold fabrics, while the steady increase in 
orders for auto upholstery and carpeting 
and tire cord has helped sales in the indus- 
trial area. Between them, these two markets 
now account for almost half of the indus- 
try’s sales dollar, with most of the remainder 
coming from apparel fabrics. The apparel 
area has not recovered as rapidly as antici- 
pated, although it is in infinitely better shape 
than was the case a year ago. The failure 
of Christmas retail business to live up to 
expectations and the continued reluctance 
of consumers to spend more have been the 
principal reasons for this lag. Retail sales in 
January and February were generally ex- 
cellent, though, and with retail inventories 
still at comparatively low levels, a signif- 
icant pickup in demand is likely in the near 
future. 

Meanwhile, many apparel fabrics already 
are moving at an extremely satisfactory rate. 
This pickup has been particularly notice- 
able in lightweight blended fabrics, which 
are well on their way to recovering the ground 
they lost in 1967. There has been considerable 
weakness in heavyweight fabrics such as 
denims and corduroys, which held up so well 
during early 1967, but if the economy re- 
tains its present momentum, this segment 
of the industry’s business should begin to 
improve very shortly: Several manufacturers 
believe this improvement already is under- 
way, based on the rate of their incoming 
orders in recent weeks. The hosiery busi- 
ness, of course, appears headed for a record 
year, and January sales—traditionally sub- 
ject to a post-Christmas slump—were 15% 
ahead of January 1967. These gains have 
stemmed from the enthusiastic response now 
being accorded panty hose—sales of which 
have tripled in the last twelve months— 
and the growing popularity of colored stock- 
ings. 

CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATE IMPROVING AFTER 
HEAVY CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 

The precise impact of these costs on textile 
industry earnings for any given period is ex- 
tremely difficult to measure. However, the in- 
dustry expended some $1.2 billion (or almost 
60% of its total capital budget) on the con- 
struction of new manufacturing facilities in 
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1965 and 1966, so a considerable amount of 
new capacity obviously came on stream in 
1967. The steady increase in prevailing wage 
rates and the widespread difficulties encoun- 
tered in hiring, training and keeping an un- 
skilled work force meant this would have 
been a costly development under the best of 
conditions. The abrupt decline in forward 
buying by many of the industry’s biggest 
customers which took place at this same 
time, however, simply made a bad situation 
worse. As a result, the industry's overall oper- 
ating rate fell from 96.6% in mid-1966 to 
around 83% by the third quarter of 1967. 
This index has been rising steadily since 
then, and currently it stands at around 94%. 
The sizable earnings gains now being re- 
ported by many textile companies indicate 
the industry finally is beginning to reap the 
benefits accruing from full scale utilization 
of its new facilities. In a field which tradi- 
tionally has been characterized by low pro- 
ductivity and marginal efficiency, this is a 
particularly significant development. 


SELLING PRICES 


With demand for many products in a sharp 
uptrend and no significant additions to ca- 
pacity likely in the near future, the outlook 
is favorable for a generally strong price struc- 
ture for the industry during the remainder 
of 1968. In addition to the recently an- 
nounced price increases in hosiery, carpets 
and certain household fabrics, there are a 
number of other areas where prices appear 
headed higher. These include many different 
types of men's and women’s outerwear 
(dresses, suits, sport jackets, sport shirts and 
permanent press slacks) women’s intimate 
apparel, infants’ and children’s wear and 
various types of linings. 


EARNINGS 


The combination of higher sales, better 
prices, absence of plant startup costs, and 
increased operating efficiency should enable 
the industry as a whole to record a year-to- 
year gain of at least 15% in after-tax profits 
over the estimated $530 million figure of 1967 
despite the possibility of a tax increase. This 
would mean full year earnings of around 
$610 million, still considerably below the in- 
dustry’s record $702 million profit of 1966. 
Should conditions improve faster than antic- 
ipated—particularly in the all-important 
apparel fabric area—this figure could prove 
overly conservative. 
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BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES 
(Survey price: 42—Current price: 39) 

We did not recommend purchase of Bur- 
lington in the November Survey, feeling that 
the anticipated improvement in the com- 
pany’s 1968 earnings picture already was re- 
fiected in the price of its stock. Since then, 
though, we have raised our estimate of Bur- 
lington’s 1968 earnings to $3.10 a share. 
Meantime, while the stock has held up ex- 
tremely well in the face of a widespread 
market decline, its current price is virtually 
unchanged from where it was in November: 


As a result, Burlington now sells at only a 
little over 12 times our revised estimate of 
1968 earnings. This is well below the average 
multiple which has prevailed here in the 
past, and with profits in a sharp uptrend, 
there is a good possibility of a higher multi- 
ple here in the not distant future. Burling- 
ton’s first quarter results showed an earnings 
gain of 24% on a 16% increase in sales, and 
it should be borne in mind that these gains 
were realized without benefit of higher sell- 
ing prices, most of which went into effect 
January ist. Helped by these price increases, 
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Burlington’s second quarter figures should 
show even wider gains over 1967 than was the 
case in the first quarter. A number of the 
company’s product lines now are indicated to 
be largely sold out through Fall, and this 
augers well for the second half of the current 
fiscal year. 

Assuming a favorable economy, we look for 
full year sales of around $1.6 billion, some 
15% ahead of last year. A return to the 10.5% 
pretax margin of 1966 appears unlikely at 
this juncture for the year as a whole; how- 
ever, a pretax margin of better than 9% is 
entirely possible. If this proves to be the case, 
it could produce pretax earnings of $148 mil- 
lion—and after taxes of 46.6% (vs. 45.6% for 
1967) would mean full year net income of $79 
million and earnings of $3.10 a share. Impo- 
sition of a 6% surtax would reduce this figure 
to around $2.95 a share. 

Its remarkably rapid recovery from last 
year’s slowdown has re-emphasized the depth 
and vitality of Burlington's earnings base. 
We believe this stock deserves inclusion in 
any high grade portfolio seeking long term 
capital gains and well protected annual in- 
come, 

GRANITEVILLE 
(Survey price: 34—Current price: 26) 

This company, which was one of the few 
textile firms to report higher earnings dur- 
ing the first half of 1967, has been hard hit 
by the steady decline which has taken place 
in demand for heavyweight apparel fabrics 
since that time. This decline understandably 
has affected shipments to some extent, and 
while these were up slightly in January over 
December, they still were below those of 
January, 1967. The failure of sales to come 
up to expectations naturally has restricted 
the company’s ability to raise selling prices 
in an attempt to offset higher costs. Moreover, 
as Graniteville’s inventories are valued on 
the Last In, First Out basis (under which 
sales are assigned the unit costs of the most 
recently acquired raw material lots) the re- 
cent increases in cotton and polyester prices 
have resulted in a higher cost-of-goods sold 
figure for the company: This was reflected 
in its fourth quarter results, which were well 
below the record levels of 1966. The com- 
pany presently is sold out through the second 
quarter, but dollar volume still has not 
reached a high enough level to offset the cost 
squeeze referred to above. As a result, Gran- 
iteville’s first quarter earnings this year will 
compare unfavorably with the record figure 
of $1.06 a share of 1967. 

Graniteville’s picture, however, is not really 
as bleak as these statistics make it appear. 
For example, earnings in both the fourth 
quarter of 1966 and the first quarter of 1967 
helped by a favorable level of inventory 
prices, while the final quarter of 1966 also 
included some savings stemming from the 
investment tax credit. Although January 1968 
shipments were below 1967 levels, manage- 
ment believes it sees indications of a pick- 
up in volume both in heavyweight fabrics 
and grey goods—the two areas in which 
Graniteville is strongest. In short, this year 
probably will be the reverse of last year: A 
disappointing first half, followed by con- 
siderably improved results in the last six 
months. 

All this means our original 1968 earnings 
estimate of $4.25 a share was too high: At 
this juncture, a figure of $3.75 a share, com- 
pared to $3.38 a share in 1967, is the most 
that can be looked for, and even this may 
prove difficult unless things begin to improve 
sharply in the near future. (Imposition of a 
surcharge would reduce this to around $3.56 
ashare.) Its comparatively unimpressive near 
term earnings outlook suggests that this issue 
will not be one of the better performers in 
the group over the next few months. Com- 
mitments made at or near present depressed 
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levels, though, still should work out well over 
the longer term. 
REEVES BROTHERS 
(Survey price: 33—Current price: 36) 

Reeves, too, has been affected by the lack 
of demand for heavyweight fabrics which has 
been in effect for the last year, As we pointed 
out in the survey, however, this company 
now is one of the most broadly diversified in 
the entire textile industry: Thus, the down- 
turn in its heavyweight fabrics business has 
not had as much of an impact on earnings as 
it might otherwise have had. Moreover, at 
least two areas of Reeves’ business—the man- 
ufacture of automobile upholstery and 
household fabrics—now are showing greatly 
improved results over last year. Reeves has 
still another factor working for it, too: lower 
plant startup costs. These exerted a signif- 
icant negative influence on reported earn- 
ings in the 1966-1967 fiscal year, during 
which a total of four new plants were brought 
on stream, Each of these facilities now is 
indicated to be operating at or near the 
break-even point, and all should make a 
significant contribution to profits in time. 

Thus, even though its six month earnings 
of $1.32 a share were more than 27% below 
comparable 1966-1967 figures, Reeves still 
should show substantially higher sales and 
earnings for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968. In retrospect, our original earnings 
estimate of $4.25 a share probably was more 
premature than anything else: Although 
Reeves’ earnings in the year ending June 30th 
probably will not be much above $3.75 a share 
($3.58 with a tax surcharge), the annual rate 
could be running well over $4.25 a share by 
then. Given favorable economic conditions, 
profits in the 1968-1969 fiscal year could rise 
into the $4.50 to $4.75 range. 

Presently selling at less than ten times our 
current estimate and yielding 4.3% on a 
well-protected $1.50 annual dividend, Reeves’ 
stock appears undervalued to us on both a 
technical and a fundamental basis at this 
time. 

J. P. STEVENS 
(Survey price: 56—Current price: 52) 

Stevens’ outlook is improving almost daily. 
Conditions in the company’s home furnish- 
ings business—carpets, sheets, pillowcases, 
tablecloths, drapes and the like—which ac- 
counts for about 25% of annual sales vyol- 
ume—are particularly favorable at present 
and this business should achieve record sales 
and profits this year. As is the case with Bur- 
lington, these gains have been accomplished 
without benefit of the higher selling prices 
which went into effect January Ist. Stevens’ 
hosiery operations also are showing greatly 
improved results: Whereas at this time last 
year these were incurring a sizable deficit, 
today they are at or near the breakeven mark, 
and they should show a profit for the year. 

With the exception of hosiery, recovery in 
the company’s apparel fabrics business— 
which still is the largest and most important 
segment of its operations—has been slower 
than in the household and industrial areas. 
Here too, though, there is evidence that con- 
ditions now are improving markedly. Wom- 
en’s dresses, coats and suits, sportswear and 
intimate apparel and men’s sweaters, perma- 
nent press slacks and sport shirts have been 
especially strong of late, and the recent price 
increase in apparel nylon posted by DuPont 
is further evidence that demand is accelerat- 
ing at a rapid pace. One of the strongest areas 
is the durable press menswear fabrics, where 
incoming orders now are running ahead of 
capacity. This situation has enabled Stevens’ 
new Pamplico, South Carolina plant—which 
turns out these fabrics—to achieve a profita- 
ble basis sooner than anticipated. 

Stevens’ unfilled order backlog currently 
averages around 11-12 weeks in most lines: 
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This compares to a figure of 8 weeks at this 
time last year and the record level of 15 
weeks in 1966. Management is pleased with 
this situation, as it enables them to operate 
a 6-day work week in most of their plants. 

The company’s raw material situation is a 

favorable one, The cost of polyester fiber is 
higher than it was last year, but selling prices 
also have moved up in recent weeks, Stevens“ 
cotton requirements are pretty well taken 
care of for this year, and at prices substan- 
tially below current levels—while the recent 
decline in wool prices has benefitted the com- 
pany more than most of its competitors, as 
20% of its sales still are derived from this 
area. 
Stevens’ first quarter results—which have 
just been released—provide impressive evi- 
dence of the rapid improvement now taking 
place here. Sales for the first three months 
of the company's fiscal year rose by some 
15.5 % to a new all-time record for the period 
of $201.8 million, while net income and share 
earnings were 23% ahead of the same period 
last year: The elimination of the losses at 
the company’s Pamplico plant and in its 
Hosiery Division were responsible for a large 
part of this improvement. With generally 
higher selling prices prevailing in many lines 
and unit volume continuing to rise, Stevens’ 
second quarter should produce even wider 
gains over 1967 than those recorded in the 
first three months. Quarterly comparisons in 
the last half of the year may not be quite as 
impressive, as the company’s performance in 
the second half of 1967 was considerably 
ahead of its first half showing. Nevertheless, 
Stevens should be able to record full year 
sales of around $900 million, almost 15% 
ahead of 1967, and the various constructive 
trends now under way should enable the 
company to realize a pre-tax profit margin of 
at least 6% on this volume. After taxes at 
around 44% (compared to 38% last year) net 
income may amount to $30 million or so, 
equal to earnings of $5.50 a share, and some 
33% ahead of the $4.14 a share of 1967: Im- 
position of a 6% tax surcharge would reduce 
this figure to around $5.25 a share. After ad- 
justing for lower interest requirements, full 
conversion of the 4% debentures of 1990 
would result in net dilution of about 6%. 
The possibility of large scale conversions in 
the near future appears remote, however, in 
view of the narrow spread between the mar- 
ket value of these bonds and their converted 
equity value. 

Stevens recently disclosed plans to move 
into the production of elastic fabrics through 
the acquisition of United Elastic Corpora- 
tion. Under the terms of the proposal—which 
still is subject to final approval—United's 
stockholders will receive 0.495 shares of Stev- 
ens stock for each share of United. With 
1,478,222 United shares outstanding, this 
would involve the issuance of 731,720 shares 
of Stevens, representing an additional $1,- 
662,999 in annual dividend requirements. If 
approved, this acquisition will provide Stev- 
ens with a well-established hold in an im- 
portant segment of the apparel industry. 
United already is the largest manufacturer of 
elastic fabrics in the country; its facilities 
are modern and efficient, and its sales and 
marketing staffs have been greatly expanded 
in recent years. This move is further evidence 
of Stevens’ determination to broaden its sales 
base and enhance its earning power, and we 
believe it is constructive. 

Even without this proposed acquisition, 
though, it is evident that Stevens’ stock is 
benefitting from renewed investor enthusi- 
asm. Technically attractive and with its fun- 
damental outlook improving steadily, this 
issue is our choice as the single most 
attractive investment in the field at the 
present time. 
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UNITED MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS 
(Survey price: 29—Current price: 28) 

United Merchants’ showing in the second 
quarter of its current fiscal year (which ends 
June 30th) emphasized the extent of this 
company’s recovery from its disappointing 
performance in 1966-1967. Profits for the pe- 
riod rose more than 40% and enabled United 
to show an earnings gain of better than 20% 
for the first half. Ironically, when the year 
began, United’s management believed the 
sharpest improvement would come from its 
foreign operations, which showed a decline 
of almost $4 million in profits last year be- 
cause of currency devaluations in South 
America: Comparatively modest gains were 
looked for in United’s domestic textile op- 
erations and its Robert Hall retail subsidiary. 
It now appears that the current year will 
produce larger than anticipated earnings 

in this country, but that the recent 
action of Uruguay devaluing its currency fol- 
lowing the devaluation of the British pound 
will retard the anticipated gain in foreign 
profits to some extent. Even so, United still 
should show a considerably larger profit 
abroad than was the case last year, when 
earnings amounted to only $241,452: At this 
point, management expects foreign profits to 
exceed $2 million. Foreign net income in 
the first half totalled $1.4 million, two and 
one half times what it was in that period 
last year. 

Although it never has commanded a par- 
ticularly high multiple, we feel United Mer- 
chants’ stock is considerably undervalued 
here on a fundamental basis. A market price 
almost 20% below book value and a multiple 
of only 8 times estimated earnings appears 
much too conservative for an issue of this 
quality. 

T. N. TROXELL, Jr., 
Investment Research Department. 
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The Voice of Truth Is Not Heard in 
the Land 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 
Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I include 


the statement of Senator-elect Claude B. 
Duval, of Houma, La., for all to read: 


THE Voice or TRUTH Is Nor HEARD IN THE 
LAND 


The maudlin hypocritical outpouring of 
the news media following the death of Martin 
Luther King, coupled with the sickening 
desecration of our nationa] honor by the 
President of the United States, the Vice- 
President, religious and national leaders, 
constitutes a major national disgrace. 

The voice of truth is not heard in the land. 

As the leaders of our country participate 
in an act of unparalleled hypocrisy, the 
American flag flies at half-mast to a man 
who aided and abetted the Communists of 
North Vietnam as he publicly supported the 
draft card burners and sought to undermine 
and betray our fighting sons in Vietnam. 

In the avalanch of propaganda, hypocrisy 
and falsehood that followed the death of 
King, the President and national figures to- 
gether with the news media have under- 
taken to eulogize and commit to martyrdom 
Martin Luther King, who under the guise of 
non-violence caused violence wherever he 
went. 

The voice of truth is not heard in the land. 

All has been forgiven, all has been for- 
gotten, None seem to remember that only 
the day before his death, King openly de- 
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clared his intention to violate law and order, 
a federal court order. This was nothing new, 
since he had previously violated a federal 
court order. 

All forgot that King advocated what he 
called “civil disobedience”, which was no 
more nor less than criminal disobedience of 
the laws of our states and our nation. What 
do those who indulge in this hypocrisy seek? 
Political favor, material gain, or the enact- 
ment of the “open housing law”, which will 
destroy our rights of property, liberty and 
freedom? 

We are indeed a sick nation. 

We witness in our major cities looting, 
theft, burglary, arson, robbery, murder. All 
indeed a fitting tribute to an advocate of 
violence. 

I deplore the act of violence that took the 
life of Martin Luther King. I believe in the 
right of freedom of speech regardless of 
whether there is agreement with what is said 
or not. I believe that every man in America 
should be free to speak thoughts of his own 
choosing, to be able to walk the streets un- 
afraid, to worship in the church of his own 
choosing. This is the American dream. But 
I also believe in the truth and I am sick- 
ened and saddened that we should leave to 
future generations a legacy of hyprocrisy and 
falsehood. 

I call upon all men, the responsible Negro 
community as well as the white to face the 
facts and the truth and to dispel from all 
minds the falsehood and hypocrisy that has 
been visited upon us by our leaders and the 
news media. If the men who died in World 
War II, in Korea and Vietnam should return, 
they would cry out in horror at the eulogiz- 
ing of a man who supported the draft card 
burners, who thus aided and abetted the 
enemies of this nation, who preached dis- 
obedience of law ana who incited violence 
and riot. 

I know I speak against the tide of over- 
whelming emotion and public opinion. But 
let the voice of truth be heard in the land. 
If it is possible, let the voice of reason be 
heard. Then may the Negro and the white 
communities join together in a truthful and 
realistic effort to build a better society. 


Pollution Conference at Houston 
HON. WILLIAM B. SPONG, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege to participate in the National 
Pollution and Control Exposition and 
Conference last week in Houston, Tex. 
During its 3-day session the conference 
covered such subjects as air and water 
pollution, noise abatement, solid waste 
disposal, and the role of the State and 
Federal governments in solving these 
problems. 

It was a constructive and informative 
meeting, the first of its kind to be held 
in the United States, and it attracted 
government officials, industrialists, man- 
ufacturers of antipollution equipment, 
and the general public. 

An address by Henry J. Graeser, presi- 
dent of the American Water Works As- 
sociation, was particularly impressive. 
He ably pointed out that the cost of 
waste water treatment represents a 
minor percentage of the overall cost of 
product or service, and observed that a 
partnership of local State and Federal 
effort is essential to abate and control 
the pollution of our environment. 
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Mr. President, I commend Mr. 
Graeser’s speech to the attention of the 
Senate and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


POLLUTION CONFERENCE AT HOUSTON 


(Presented at National Pollution Control 
Exposition Conference, government ses- 
sion, April 3, 1968, Houston, Tex., by Henry 
J. Graeser, president, American Water 
Works Association) 


We have heard today from a distinguished 
group who work at the national level on 
water pollution control. I want to gratefully 
acknowledge their assistance and interest in 
this most vital question. As we continue to 
grow and urbanization increases to the year 
2000 forecast of 85% urban population, we 
must seek now some answers to pollution if 
we are to avoid blighting the urban areas 
into which we will congregate. One of the 
greatest challenges facing city planners and 
public works officials today, is to make the 
cities of the future attractive, livable, and 
enjoyable. 

I must admit we have failed locally to 
keep abreast of the needs of our urban areas. 
The matter of stream pollution between 
states seems almost more than humanly 
possible to solve without an overriding juris- 
diction which can arbitrate the economic 
differences and disputes between states. We 
have in many instances tried, but failed, to 
adequately provide the degree of discipline 
at the local level to grow well without spoil- 
ing the surplus of natures resources around 
us. Now we are faced with the fact that a 
partnership of local, state and federal effort 
is essential to accomplishment of the nec- 
essary goals. It is hoped that at this point 
the local level will come alive to its responsi- 
bilities and move now to meet them without 
any further delay. In the final result we 
must keep in mind that the local entity must 
do the job regardless of who administers 
it. The money to accomplish the work to be 
done must come from the local entity. The 
question is, will we do it ourselves with in- 
timate supervision of the results, or will it 
be necessary for us to pass our money to a 
higher echelon in order that it may be ac- 
complished without undue consideration of 
local political pressures. This simply points 
out the need for some of us to begin to look 
at the problem objectively and to realize 
that when we talk about “them” doing some- 
thing that “they” is “us.” It seems awfully 
difficult for us to do this sometimes. We 
feel like we are due clean streams and some- 
one ought to do something about it, but so 
often we hate to face the fact that the per- 
son who must do something about it is you 
and it involves your pocketbook. There 
is nothing that can’t be done in this nation 
of ours if we are willing to carry our share 
of the responsibility, both financially and 
through our efforts and interest in our local 
government and industries. The question is 
who will furnish the leadership—local en- 
tities or Federal Government. So far the local 
entity shows every sign of default. I feel we 
must regain our role of leadership. The ques- 
tion is—how? 

I want to quote some figures, According to 
data published by the American Water Works 
Association, the average cost per home for 
various utilities services in the United States 
is as follows: 
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The cost for sewerage is my own based on 
a totally revenue-supported sewerage collec- 
tion system and treatment works including 
complete treatment. 

Now of all the services rendered, I would 
ask you, which do you consider immediately 
vital to your abllity to live in a community? 
Well, of course, without electricity we could 
not carry on the industrial and commercial 
functions of a city very long. Cities have 
existed without telephones and they have 
existed without gas, although they must have 
some means of heat. But, the two that they 
have never been able to exist without are 
water and sewerage, the most vital of all serv- 
ices—yet they rank at the bottom of the list 
in terms of product value. Not of capital in- 
vestment—they are two and three in the U.S. 
industry in this regard. As a matter of fact, 
the waste water operation is hardly ever con- 
sidered a utility, yet most certainly it is and 
the figure that you see quoted is often far 
less than this, in fact, many cities have 
charges less than $6.00 per year for waste 
water service in their community. It is ridic- 
ulous when we think of the amount of serv- 
ice rendered and the capital investment in- 
volved that the value of the service could 
have been so little sold to the public, that 
the charges are not more apparent. 

I don’t believe you can serve a municipality 
for $6.00 a year, with wastewater treatment 
and collection. It is obvious that these cities 
with such charges are dipping into the tax 
funds to subsidize the operation of these 
utilities, either in their capital cost or in 
their operations. As a matter of fact, the 
waste water treatment field is more marked 
by the fact that it has been poorly managed 
and organized throughout the United States 
at the local level more than any other 
municipal service. A recent survey of Texas 
cities may be indicative of the way in which 
it is treated. Out of a total of 351 cities which 
were sampled only 24 (6.8%) used water con- 
sumption as a rate base for sewer charges, 
142 (40.5%) used the number of fixtures in 
a house, 184 (52.4%) have the flat rate. One 
city uses the number of taps the house has 
for a flat rate. In other words, only 24 cities 
have attempted to charge equitably for serv- 
ice based on the amount of service that the 
customer actually uses. The flat rate has 
certainly merit insofar as fixed charges are 
concerned; but both water and sewerage 
rates are more correctly a combination of a 
fixed minimum charge plus a commodity 
charge. Admittedly, the base flow from a 
home with an average family is approxi- 
mately the same throughout the sewer sys- 
tem. But, it is not equitable to make the 
same charge for everyone since some homes 
do use more service than others and im- 
pose a greater load upon the sewer system. 
This condition is growing as domestic stand- 
ards rise, for example, the house with the 
garbage grinder and the one without. It 
would seem to me rather apparent that the 
art of rate-making in the waste water utility 
is in its infancy; yet financial independence 
through stable and equitable rates is the 
first matter which must be tended to if we 
are to meet the demands of tomorrow. 

This same survey provided also the average 
charges for sewerage based on water con- 
sumption. There were 26 cities over 25,000 in 
population reporting. Those using water con- 
sumption for a basis of sewer charges showed 
a high of $4.00 per month for sewer charges 
of $48.00 per year, and a low of $.50 per 
month, with an average charge of $1.67, and a 
median charge of $1.50. The price for the 
charges on metered water consumption was 
determined on the 5,000 gallon per month 
base flow for a residential customer. The flat 
rate cities, of which there were 14 over 25,000, 
had a low charge of $1.00, a high rate of 
$2.00, a median charge of $1.50 and an 
average charge of $1.41. Those charging on 
the number of fixtures, from 17 cities, had a 
low charge of $1.00, a high charge of $2.50, 
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a median charge of $1.45, and an average 
charge of $1.46, Of the 351 cities sampled, 
268 have complete treatment. Thus, based 
on comparable service the cost of waste water 
treatment in Texas, which has a high per- 
centage of complete treatment plants, is 
extremely low, indeed. 

The federal water pollution control, as 
you know, has presently a program which 
involves a system of some six billion dollars 
in federal grants over a period of years. This 
applied to the 30% participation rule would 
generate about 20 billion dollars worth of 
construction. Likewise, this woul leave some 
14 billion dollars to be amortized by the local 
entities. Based on twenty-year revenue bonds 
at 4% interest, it would require approxi- 
mately $980,000,000 per year to finance $14,- 
000,000,000 worth of locally financed con- 
struction. If 154,000,000 people are served by 
urban sewerage systems, then it can be esti- 
mated that at about 3½ persons per connec- 
tion, there are something like 44,000,000 
sewer customers in the United States. This 
divided into the 980,000,000 would indicate 
$22.20 would be the debt service on the av- 
erage consumer to carry the debt on the 
$14,000,000,000 which will be the share of the 
local entities. Added to the $21.00 already 
mentioned as the going cost of the service, it 
would seem that the waste water utilities 
still would be far less than the water utility 
in terms of charges and would compare most 
favorably with other utility services in the 
community after the completion of this pro- 
gram. Indeed, it seems likely that the cost 
of $20,000,000 for correcting the pollution 
problem in the United States is a low figure, 
and more recent estimates indicate 30 bil- 
lion dollars as being the final ultimate cost 
of realizing some of the goals that have been 
set. Even these are possible as you look at 
the figures in comparison to other utilities 
serving our communities. The answer cer- 
tainly must lie in better local financing, bet- 
ter management and more equitable charge 
for the service among the various types of 
customers which exist—domestic, commercial 
and industrial. While this analysis may be 
somewhat approximate, the fact remains that 
the local entity can and, in any event, will 
finance whatever action is taken to prevent 
stream pollution in this nation. 

The premise that I would speak for is that 
it can be done best at the local level if a 
positive course of action is set and laws are 
enforced uniformly and equitably through- 
out the nation, and the value of the service 
is brought home to the individual citizen. 
The next step is one of defining the prob- 
lems, attacking those problems first which 
are paramount, and establishing a course of 
action which will result in a sound fiscal 
policy with adequate personnel to both man- 
age and operate the more sophisticated sys- 
tems of tomorrow. It is rather obvious from 
the funds and resources that are available 
that we cannot strike this problem on all 
fronts at once. It is evident, then, that we 
must first recognize the areas where pollu- 
tion must be improved immediately and at- 
tack these problems, There are many cases 
where there is no treatment being provided, 
and where drastic improvement of stream 
conditions can be achieved by a relatively 
small investment on the part of industry 
and public bodies. (2) the local individual in 
the municipalities, in industry and in states 
and counties must look at themselves as the 
polluters and be ready to dig into their 
pockets to pay for it. There is no final solu- 
tion in trying to find someone else to pay for 
it for them because the job is too big for any- 
one to escape. Those who cry for “clean 
streams and pristine waters” must look at 
the problem in terms of their own dollars and 
what it is worth to them to achieve the goals 
which have been set. They must then put 
their dollars as well as their persuasiveness to 
work in solving the problem, and in doing it 
in a manner that will get them the most for 
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their dollars and maintain the control of 
the operation in the future so that progress 
can continue and not stop with a one-time 
solution which might fiscally wreck a local 
entity. In other words, it has to move on a 
broad front and stand on a firm foundation 
of reason. 

In this regard the most crying need is for 
organization of the waste water utility at the 
local level. Throughout the United States it 
is more common to see the waste water treat- 
ment operation parceled out through various 
city departments, split up and divided in 
its operation than it is to see an integrated 
operating utility managed by capable, well- 
paid personnel. In many cases the Director of 
Public Works has this as just one of his 
jobs in addition to streets, sanitation and 
other areas of more pressing and immediate 
interest to the citizenry. The City should 
look to establishment of a separate Board 
which has authority and will establish its 
image as an operating utility rather than a 
public health or public works attachment. 
This must be the type of utility which will 
stand up and be counted as a constructive 
force which will have the knowledge and 
know-how to determine criteria and plans of 
action for the area as a whole and not as a 
series of divided entities or subdivisions of 
a metropolitan area. We must plan as an 
area and settle the problem as an area. 
Proper organization which can rise above pro- 
vincial attitudes and jealousies is essential. 
(3) The profession needs to take a new look 
at itself in the broader role of utility and 
industry status rather than giving all its 
energies to test tubes and theories. It should 
look at itself as an industry which has a 
tremendous responsibility to the public and 
a tremendous financial and business prob- 
lem which they must meet and solve. The 
technicians must work for criteria, plans of 
action, and standards that are obtainable 
with today’s level of technical knowledge. 
The businessman must look at the problem 
of financing and development of waste water 
treatment facilities along with the tech- 
nician. We must not build ourselves into 
the corner by spending our money on facili- 
ties which will not meet the criteria of the 
future. 

I would give you an example of Dallas and 
Fort Worth, one of the largest metropolitan 
areas of the state of Texas, which are at the 
headwaters of a major stream in Texas. We 
presently have better than a million and a 
half of people in the metropolitan area and 
by the year 2000 it is estimated that over 
700,000 acre feet of water will flow down the 
Trinity River from waste water treatment 
plants in this metropolitan area. We are, to- 
day, in Dallas putting approximately 100 MG 
of water in the river at 30 ppm BOD. To 
stand still in the next ten years, when we 
expect this amount to double to 200 MG, we 
will have to be able to put 10 ppm BOD water 
into the river at that time. In another ten 
years it must be 744 ppm. This, mind you 
is to just stand still and make no progress on 
the problem of pollution in the river. When 
the reservoirs planned on the main stream 
below us became realities, the total pounds 
of pollution reaching these reservoirs is going 
to be of added significance so the degree of 
treatment which must be practiced by Dallas, 
Forth Worth and other joining metropolitan 
areas along the river will have to work to- 
ward a much, much higher degree of treat- 
ment than we are practicing. We must not 
waste our money on facilities at this time 
which will not achieve what is now apparent 
in the future. Both the state and federal 
government in their programs, must recog- 
nize when such action is premature. Pollu- 
tion can be tolerated sometimes when eco- 
nomic needs will provide impetus for their 
correction in the reasonable future. We 
should not, in other words, waste our sub- 
stance on problems which are not critical. 
We have enough problems which must be 
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met immediately and should do these within 
our known technology, if we know they are 
obtainable. 

We must do only those things that we 
know are sound and not just hope that the 
problem will cure itself when we know all the 
time that we have built an inadequate facil- 
ity. (4) I hope everyone realizes that stream 
standards must be flexible, that an arbitrary 
stand that quality cannot decrease is simply 
not looking facts in the face. What you are 
saying is that civilization cannot go forward 
and cities cannot be built. Carried to a ridic- 
ulous point—that you cannot even buy an- 
other cow on a watershed. There is going to 
have to be a fair and equitable way by which 
stream classifications adapt themselves to the 
potential and abilities of the people that live 
in a watershed, If employing a stream to its 
economic worth will degrade it to an extent, 
then this is something we must face. I think 
we can all buy that this must be done to an 
absolute minimum, but stream standards 
must not be used as an economic or political 
weapon in this nation. The multiple-use con- 
cept must consider all areas of recreation, 
fishing, municipal water supply, industrial 
uses, and navigation and must therefore log- 
ically lead to zoning of streams with different 
stretches of streams having different stand- 
ards, and these standards must be flexible 
to provide for growth that meets the eco- 
nomic needs of the communities along the 
reach of the river. (5) Where stream stand- 
ards can be improved, all agencies should ac- 
cept their responsibility and work toward 
improving them. Those who pollute should 
accept their responsibilities for removing as 
much of the pollution as reasonably and 
economically possible. (6) And, above all, we 
must join hands and work together without 
being too concerned for who gets the credit 
or who runs the show. It is going to take all 
of the resources and all of the efforts of those 
of us involved in the field to get the job 
done. 

We will need the federal government as an 
enforcing agency when local political matters 
would prevent us from even broaching the 
problem. Yes, it might be handy to have a 
whipping dog at times. So, we must not re- 
ject the federal government as a valuable 
assistant in this field and one that is capable 
of giving us guidance and financial assistance 
when we need it to get us on our feet, but 
one important point—I want to reiterate, 
cities and industry can do this job finan- 
cially and must do it ultimately. The objec- 
tive of all agencies of government should be 
to motivate the local utility and industry. 
The cost of waste water treatment is a minor 
percentage of the overall cost of product or 
service. 

Water pollution control is a small percent- 
age of the ingredients in a box of soap—or a 
can of chemicals, or a ream of paper. Water 
pollution control is a small per cent of the 
total citizen expense in support and opera- 
tion of his community. The fact that the 
public simply does not, at this time, recog- 
nize the value of such service is the first 
job before us. It is simply a matter that 
we've reached a point now when something 
valuable we've been getting for nearly noth- 
ing has run out and now we've got to start 
paying the piper. 


Yank Brings Hope to Leper Colony in 
Liberia 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the distinguished 
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contributions being made by a young 
Peace Corps volunteer who is a resident 
of my congressional district. Tom Bart- 
lett, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Albert A. 
Bartlett, Sr., of Hamden, Conn., is cur- 
rently serving an extended tour of duty 
in Liberia where he has operated a leper 
colony since July 1966. 

Tom served for 1 year as the only at- 
tendant to the needs of persons afflicted 
with leprosy in the Liberian colony. His 
efforts were supported by the only physi- 
cian in the area, and Tom's concern for 
the welfare of these victims prompted 
him to seek additional financial assist- 
ance for their treatment. The Govern- 
ment of Liberia responded to his request 
by significantly increasing annual appro- 
priations in this field; Tom’s persever- 
ance also resulted in contributions from 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment; and wives of diplomats in Mon- 
rovia responded to his appeal by collect- 
ing a large sum to assist the worthwhile 
program. 

I am proud of the work which is being 
done by Tom Bartlett and other Peace 
Corps volunteers to benefit the peoples 
of foreign nations. I am certain you will 
agree with me that the United States is 
fortunate to have such outstanding rep- 
resentatives abroad. I commend to the 
attention of my colleagues an article 
which appeared in the April 1 edition of 
the Washington Daily News that dis- 
cusses the fine accomplishments of my 
constituent: 

YANK BRINGS HOPE TO LEPER COLONY IN 
LIBERIA 
(By William Steif) 

SUAKOKO, LIBERIA, April 1—Tom Bartlett, 
25, has run a leper colony in the bush for the 
past 20 months. 

In January, 91 of his lepers and their fam- 
ilies left the colony to start farming here in 
Bong County. The lepers were, in Toms word, 
“cured”—their cases were arrested. 

It was the first time in Liberia’s history 
that lepers had left a colony, 

Tom is a bearded peace corps volunteer. He 
was graduated in literature from Southern 
Connecticut State College in June, 1965, and 
entered the Corps immediately. He came to 
Liberia as a teacher and taught near this 
town 125 miles from Monrovia until July, 
1966. 

COLONY OF 200 

That was when he persuaded the Peace 
Corps to let him work with the colony of 
200 lepers and their families living in 
thatched-roof huts nearby. 

Liberians who contract leprosy are driven 
from their villages. By tribal custom, their 
families accompany them. 

For a year Tom was the leper colony’s only 
“dresser” —a slightly trained medical attend- 
ant who dresses sores and cares for the lepers. 

“The Liberian government wasn't too in- 
terested,” Tom recalls. But the only physi- 
cian in Bong County was interested. He is 
Muthukmar Swamy, of Madras, India, em- 
ployed as the county doctor. Dr. Swamy saw 
what Tom was doing and supported him. 

“We thought something major could be 
done,” Tom says, “But we needed help last 
summer, It was a gamble.” 

For some years the Liberian government 
allotted $3,000 yearly to the leper colony. The 
money never reached the colony, a common 
enough occurence in a nation where the 
filter-down theory often leaves nothing at 
the end of the pipeline. 

MORE MONEY 


After a year of working alone, Tom Bart- 
lett went to Liberia’s public health officials 
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and asked for more financial help. He was not 
only assured of the $3,000 but got that sum 
tripled. With that assurance, Tom turned to 
the U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment and got $4500. He inspired the diplo- 
mats’ wives of Monrovia to collect $4,100 for 
the lepers. 

The money permitted Tom and Dr. Swamy 
to hire and train three more dressers, A 
clinic was erected. Now, in a clearing near 
the two leper villages, Tom Bartlett’s dream 
is taking shape. Housing “just for patients” 
is going up. 

That way, Tom says, children and other 
family members won't run so much risk 
of infection. 

“We're trying to get to the point where 
we get patients in and out as fast as possi- 
ble,” he says. 

Lepers with active, infectious cases are 
clustered in one village now. In the other 
are those who are, in Tom's phrase, “too 
disabled.” 

The latter hobble about pathetically in 
Liberia’s red dust. Their fingers and toes 
are missing; their lives drain away slowly, 
aimlessly. In the same thatched-roof huts 
children play bare-breasted women pound 
“fufu'’—a kind of edible paste—and tribal 
life goes on, 

SPARK OF HOPE 


But in the first group—the people with 
active cases caught early enough—a spark 
of hope has been kindled. One day, with the 
medical attention now available, they may 
leave. 

Tom Bartlett, son of a New Haven tool- 
maker, says his parents were “apprehensive” 
about his work at first. But when he signed 
up for another year he went home and “put 
them at ease.” 

“Now they get a big kick of talking about 
their son in the Liberian leper colony,” he 
says. 

When he got out of college Tom thought 
about going to graduate school or getting a 
job in advertising or TV. 

“I didn't know where to turn,” he says. 
“I found out what I wanted in Liberia,” 

In August he'll return to the U.S.—to go 
to medical school. 


Antitrust Today 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recently 
there appeared in the Chicago Tribune 
and other papers a column by Eliot Jane- 
way, in which he comments upon the 
changing conditions of domestic and in- 
ternational trade in relation to the anti- 
trust laws. The article includes some 
comment by Hobart Taylor, until recent- 
ly Director of the Export-Import Bank. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ma- 
terial may appear in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Chicago (II.) Tribune, Feb. 27, 
19681 


Once Upon A TIME, ANTITRUST RELEVANT 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New York, February 26.—Once upon a time, 
the American economy was insulated from 
the rest of the world, and American industry 
was small and had all it could do to supply 
the needs of America’s home market. In that 
long-since-outgrown era, conservatives agi- 
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tated for protective tariffs to foster domestic 
industrial expansion; while liberals argued 
that free trade, by opening the domestic 
market to import competition, would protect 
the consumer from price gouging by indus- 


On balance, the advocates of industrial 
expansion had the better of the argument. 
The country grew and industry grew with it. 
But between the end of the Civil war and 
America’s entry into World War I, the pat- 
tern of growth was violent and erratic. As a 
consequence, free traders—invariably Demo- 
cratic party .spokesmen—were effectively 
righteous despite the irresistible march of 
prosperity; while protectionists—just as pre- 
dictably Republican spokesmen—were un- 
derstandably defensive because of the stub- 
born prevalence of exploitation. 

OFFSET ECONOMIC PROCESS 

Between the era of industrialization that 
followed the end of the Civil war and the 
era of industrial combination that preceded 
America’s entry into World War I, the politi- 
cal process provided an offset to the working 
of the economic process. As the Republicans 
and their protectionist credo got the better 
of the economic argument the very fact of 
their success put the Democrats in position 
to exact a concession for what today is called 
“consumerism.” 

The Republicans cheerfully offered it. Our 
first anti-trust law was put on the statute 
books by the party of business. Sen. Sherman 
[Ohio] passed it when Benjamin Harrison 
was President. It remains the basic economic 
law of the land today, nearly 78 years later. 
But the present team of trustbusters in Wash- 
ington is stretching both the spirit and the 
letter of the anti-trust laws to hit a target 
entirely different from the one at which the 
men who wrote them in the first place were 
aiming. 


TAYLOR ANSWERS QUESTIONS 


In an interview with this column Feb. 22, 
Hobart Taylor Jr. the respected director of 
the Export-Import bank just retired, gave the 
following answer to the twin questions of 
whether our present anti-trust laws are rele- 
vant to present economic realities and 
whether our anti-trust laws, as administered, 
tend to disqualify us from competing effec- 
tively with other industrial countries. 

The Congresses which drafted the present 
laws Taylor said, were primarily concerned 
about domestic combinations of suppliers to 
fix domestic prices, particularly at retail 
the major thrust for change [thanks to the 
application of these primarily domestic stat- 
utes to the international area] has been to 
make our anti-trust laws more restrictive, 
whereas the tendency abroad has been 
to serve the national interest externally, 
rather than to insure a free market at home.” 


HAS LIBERAL CREDENTIALS 


Mr. Taylor approaches the problem with 
impeccable liberal credentials, having served 
on President Johnson’s personal staff before 
his appointment to the Export-Import bank. 
His experience on the board of the bank— 
whose primary mission it is to finance Ameri- 
can industrial exports—has made him 
thoroly familiar with what the compe- 
tition is doing in the industrial countries 
formerly allied with and dependent upon us. 

In a special report to the Wall Street 
Journal from London Frank Linge provides 
irrefutable detailed confirmation for this 
judgment of Mr, Taylor's. Government offi- 
cials in most European nations,” Linge con- 
cluded, “are busily proclaiming that cor- 
porate consolidation is no less than 
the business executive’s patriotic duty.” 

LOWER TRUST BOOM 

Against this background, the empire-build- 
ers in the justice department now have low- 
ered the boom against the Gillette company 
for committing to buy a controling interest 
in Germany’s famed Braun electric shaver 
and appliance combine, notwithstanding the 
fact that Gillette itself is not in the electric 
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shaver business. The justice department ap- 
parently is hanging its hat on the peg that, 
if Gillette takes Braun, Braun will be elimi- 
nated as a potential competitor in the 
American shaving market. 

But razor peddling in America already is a 
cutthroat business [no pun intended]. More 
important than the merits of the shave the 
anti-trust hatchet-gang is giving Gillette 
in this particular case is the game of overkill 
that the trustbusters have set out to play in 
the international arena. Just when the dol- 
lar earning power of American business needs 
to be reinforced internationally, the justice 
department is sending us down the road to 
dollar disarmament—without the advice or 
consent of Congress. 


“Pueblo” Resolution 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
with the crises here at home and in Viet- 
nam, it is good to hear the voices of the 
Fort Lauderdale Jaycees raise in unison 
and ask “What has been done to obtain 
the release of the 82 Americans aboard 
the U.S. S. Pueblo?” 

When was the last time any of us read 
or heard from the President concerning 
the efforts of this Government to retrieve 
the Pueblo and its men? It has been more 
than 75 days since the North Koreans’ 
act of piracy. 

I submit the following resolution 
adopted by the Fort Lauderdale Jaycees. 
It is simple, yet eloquent in its question- 
ing. When will this administration stop 
negotiating the lives of these 82 men 
away? When will this administration 
stand up and be counted? 

The resolution follows: 

“PUEBLO” RESOLUTION FROM THE FORT LAUDER- 
DALE, FLA., JAYCEES 

Whereas, On January 21, 1968, the seizure 
of the U.S. Pueblo warranted the front page 
headline stories, and 

Whereas, This United States Naval Com- 
munications Ship with 82 men aboard was 
of the utmost concern to all American's, 
and 

Whereas, These men were serving their 
country in international waters, and 
- Whereas, Countries or forces not at war 
with the United States did unlawfully seize 
this Communications ship, and 

Whereas, Over two months have passed and 
the United States Government has not ob- 
tained the release of this vessel or of any of 
these men, and 

Whereas, This matter has seemingly been 
put aside because of the importance of the 
Vietnam “CRISIS.” 

Therefore be it resolved, the 3rd day of 
April, 1968, the Fort Lauderdale Jaycees at 
their regular membership meeting do urge: 

That further steps be taken by our Goy- 
ernment to demand the immediate release 
of these servicemen and this vessel, and 

That if this is not done, that Congress 
consider this seizure an act of aggression 
and act accordingly towards the Government 
of North Korea. 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to all Florida Legislators, 
State and Federal, and the news media, and 
that it be presented to the United States 
Jaycees for adoption. 

Attest. 


RANDY AVON, 
President. 
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Nevada Program Is Model for County 


Government 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, perhaps 
the most remarkable acceleration of 
population growth in the entire Nation 
has occurred in Clark County, Ney., dur- 
ing the 1960's. In the last 7 years, the 
population of Metropolitan Las Vegas 
has increased 123 percent—more than 
four times the national growth rate. 

This staggering influx of people has 
placed a heavy burden on those respon- 
sible for insuring orderly planning in 
southern Nevada. The need to provide 
new and improved public services is a 
critical challenge that must be met daily. 

Fortunately, local government in 
southern Nevada has been equal to the 
task. But the future will bring even 
greater challenges, since Clark County’s 
growth is expected to continue at the 
same dramatic pace for many years to 
come. 

With this in mind, the Board of Clark 
County Commissioners recently approved 
the first executive development program 
for county employees in the area. It is 
aimed at upgrading the competence of 
public employees at the staff, supervi- 
sory, and executive levels, and encourag- 
ing these employees to continue the pur- 
suit of education that will help them in 
their jobs. 

The program, consisting of six semi- 
nars in public administration, has the 
active support of Mr. David Henry, ad- 
ministrator of Clark County. Instruc- 
tion is under the supervision of Dr. A. B. 
Villanueva, associate professor of public 
administration and urban affairs at 
Nevada Southern University in Las 
Vegas. Mr. Henry and Dr. Villanueva 
were responsible for developing the pro- 
gram. 

This endeavor is perhaps unique in 
that it has been undertaken by the coun- 
ty without any outside financial assist- 
ance. Implementation was entirely the 
result of local effort spearheaded by 
two imaginative and creative men. 

Recently, Dr. Villanueva and Mr. 
Henry outlined the principal objectives 
and characteristics of the program in 
an article published in the American 
County Government. Because the Clark 
County undertaking might well serve as 
a model for other local governments, I 
believe the observations of the authors 
would be of widespread interest. Accord- 
ingly, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude the entire article in the RECORD as 
an extension of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM IN 
CLARK COUNTY, Nxv. 
(By A. B. Villanueva and David B. Henry) 

When twenty-four staff and line supervi- 
sors of Clark County, Nevada, gathered in the 
evening of September 20, 1967, at the Bank 
of Nevada Building in downtown Las Vegas, 
the first executive development program for 
county employees in southern Nevada official- 
ly commenced. This program, which was ap- 
proved by the Board of County Commis- 
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sioners, consists of six seminars in public 
administration offered outside the frame- 
work of an educational institution. 

Clark County is one of the fastest growing 
metropolitan areas in the United States to- 
day. In 1960, it had 43 per cent of the entire 
population of Nevada and by 1967 it had in- 
creased 12 per cent more. By 1980, so the 
forecast goes about 600,000 people will be 
living and working in this metropolis. 

This increase in the county's population 
will create a number of problems in the 
areas of juvenile delinquency, crime, recrea- 
tion, and land use to mention only a few. It 
will generate demands for more and im- 
proved public services such as parks, libraries, 
sewage disposals, water, garbage collection, 
police, and fire. Undoubtedly, the county 
will play a major role in meeting the chal- 
lenges of metropolitan growth by making 
policy decisions that will affect the quality 
of urban life in southern Nevada. Before 
such policy decisions will be made the facts 
must be researched and the alternatives 
must be identified and evaluated. Once deci- 
sions are made implementation and execution 
will follow. At this point in the government- 
al process the administrative, professional, 
and technical personnel of the county will 
be brought into the picture. These are the 
men and women who will carry out the policy 
decisions of the county’s elective leadership. 
These are the corps of public servants who 
will get the job done, Without their exper- 
tise, their administrative skills, and their 

abilities the government of Clark 
County will falter. 

Against this background was conceived the 
idea of developing the administrative, su- 
pervisory, and executive capacities of coun- 
ty employees. The idea was formally trans- 
lated into a proposal for an executive devel- 
opment program by the county administrator 
who, with the assistance of a Nevada South- 
ern University professor of public adminis- 
tration, put together various pieces of the 
program. 


PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 


Perhaps the best way to characterize 
Clark County’s executive development pro- 
gram is to describe what it is not. First, it is 
not a university sponsored program similar 
to the certificate programs in public admin- 
istration offered to public employees by a 
number of leading universities in the nation. 
Although the seminars that will be offered 
under the program are identical to regular 
college courses, there are no university or 
college credits given to these seminars. True, 
some of the seminars in the program will be 
taught by a university professor but the lat- 
ter will do so only as a private individual 
on his own time. 

Second, the does not lead to a 
degree. However, completion of any three of 
the six seminars will entitle the employee 
to a certificate. This certificate will be issued 
by the Board of County Commissioners and 
signed by the county administrator and the 
university professor hired by the county to 
handle these seminars. 

Third, each seminar in the program is 
offered quarterly in twelve weekly sessions 
once a week in the evening for two hours. 
The text and reading materials are pre- 
seribed by the university professor handling 
the seminar after consultation with the 
county administrator. To get the program off 
the ground, the county provided every em- 
ployee selected to take the first seminar 
offered under this program (Human Rela- 
tions and Employee Supervision) with a 
text, Effective Supervisory Practices by the 
International City Managers’ Association. 
Moreover, the county supplemented the text 
with three case studies published by the in- 
ter-University Case Program, and three re- 
prints of selected articles published in lead- 
ing periodicals. In the subsequent seminars 
that will be offered, however, the employees 
will have to pay for their own materials. 

Fourth, participation in the program is 
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not open to all public employees in the Las 
Vegas Metropolitan Area. Nor is it open to 
all Clark County employees. The program is 
designed exclusively for top line supervisors 
and staff personnel of the county. These em- 
ployees will be selected by the county ad- 
ministrator with the recommendation of the 
department head concerned. 

Fifth, the method of instruction is not 
entirely a round-table discussion of special 
topics selected by the instructor. Whenever 
appropriate, other teaching devices will be 
employed. Guest lecturers will also be used 
but only when there is a relationship be- 
tween the topic at hand and the subject on 
which the guest lecturer will talk about. 
Case studies will be utilized extensively as a 
basis of group discussion. 

Sixth, the program is not financed by a 
grant from public or private agencies. The 
money which the county will use to pay for 
the services of the instructional staff comes 
directly from the county treasury. So here is 
a program of employee development by the 
county, for the county, and of the county. 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


Although the Clark County plan is neither 
a university sponsored program nor a uni- 
versity associated program, it was modeled 
upon a number of certificate programs in 
public administration and short-term in- 
stitutes and workshops for government offi- 
cials. In some respects, then, the Clark 
County plan blends together some of the 
objectives of the Detroit Executive Develop- 
ment Program sponsored by Wayne Univer- 
sity and the New York City Executive De- 
velopment Program sponsored by New York 
University. It combines the merits of the 
certificate programs in public administra- 
tion of the Universities of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Nevada. In short, it adapts the 
best of all worlds so to speak to the special 
conditions within which the government of 
Clark County operates. 

In most specific terms, Clark County’s ex- 
ecutive development program aims to achieve 
the following: 

1. To meet a special need of Clark 
County—the need to upgrade the competence 
of county employees at the staff, supervisory, 
and executive levels. 

2. To intensify the interest of county em- 
ployees in continuing education as a means 
to more effective performance in the public 
service. 

8. To provide an opportunity to county em- 
ployees who will be selected to participate in 
the program to become aware of new con- 
cepts of management including the concept 
of the administrative organization as a social 
system. 

4. To help each of the participants develop 
the management skills needed to perform as 
an effective member of the county admin- 
istrative structure. 

5. To enable those in responsible super- 
visory and administrative positions to in- 
crease their effectiveness as leaders and as 
members of work groups. 

6. To help participants to better under- 
stand the human problems involved in large 
administrative organizations. 

7. To help participants to increase their 
sensitivities to the social and psychological 
factors in their work situations. 

8. To help participants be aware of their 
own effect upon individuals and upon the 
organization and to improve their ability in 
diagnosing and treating human relations 
problems in the county government. 

THE SEMINARS 

It should be obvious by now that the hall- 
mark of the entire program are the seminars 
that are offered to county employees. As in- 
dicated earlier these seminars are offered only 
in the evening the day and time of which 
depends upon what is mutually convenient 
to the employees and the instructor. Al- 
though the size of the class in the first sem- 
inar that is now being offered (Human Re- 
lations and Employee Supervision) is too 
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large for a seminar, subsequent classes will 
be reduced to a smaller size of at least ten to 
fifteen. It is possible that there will be more 
than one class in one quarter—and two in- 
structors teaching the same seminar sepa- 
rately, either at the same time or at different 
schedules. 

For the benefit of those who might be 
interested in duplicating the Clark County 
plan, we present below a full description 
of the seminars that constitute the whole 
program: 

“Human Relations and Employee Super- 
vision.” A study of supervision as a function 
of management, the human factors involved 
in supervising employees, the social and 
psychological aspects of employee supervi- 
sion. Cases on administrative supervision 
will be presented and discussed. 

“Administrative Communication.” Pat- 
terns and problems of communication, 
bureaucratic language, the grapevine, house 
organs, employee opinion polls, the confer- 
ence process. Presentation and discussion of 
cases. 

“Organization Theory and Behavior.” Ad- 
ministrative organization as a social system. 
Examination of the organization chart and 
its overlays, problems of decentralization and 
delegation, staffline tensions, small groups 
and power struggles in the line. Discussion 
of selected case studies in administrative 
reorganization. 

“Public Personnel Administration.” Per- 
sonnel administration in governmental or- 
ganizations. Organizations for personnel 
Management, recruitment and the selection 
process, examination and certification, staff 
development, position classification and 
salary administration, motivation and mo- 
rale, employee relations, and political activi- 
ties of public employees. Selected case studies 
will be discussed. 

“Administrative Responsibility.” Conflict- 
ing loyalties of public employees, 5 
ability of administrative officials, 
bility for the public interest and to interest 
groups, governmental agencies, and the pro- 
fessions. Ethics in the public service. Pres- 
entation and discussion of cases. 

“Public Fiscal Administration.” Analysis 
of problems involved in property tax admin- 
istration with emphasis on assessment, clas- 
sification, exemption, delinquencies, and 
reform. Consideration of the budgetary 
process with emphasis on budgeting as a 
planning process, a sequence of decision, 
fiscal flexibility, and fiscal integrity. Discus- 
sion of selected cases on tax administration 
and budgeting. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


If initial employee reaction is to be taken 
as an indicator of its future outlook, we 
believe that the prospects for success ap- 
pear to be good because the employees’ atti- 
tude toward the first seminar are favorable. 
Were it not so, employee participation would 
have been less than our expected turnout. 
Twenty-one appeared during the first meet- 
ing and three more joined the group during 
the second session. 

Whether Clark County succeeds in realiz- 
ing its objectives will depend upon the lead- 
ership of the country administrator, the 
cooperation of the department heads, the 
competence of the instructor, and the sup- 
port of the Board of County Commissioners. 


Supporting TV Quality 
HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 
Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, on April 8, the Washington 
Post, one of the country’s best and most 
responsible daily newspapers, gave voice 
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to national concern about support for 
public broadcasting. 

I would like to point out that the 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 provides 
dramatic means to move ahead to new 
frontiers of educational television and 
radio. If this is to be accomplished, Con- 
gress must face the difficult question of 
financing before too much more time has 
elapsed. 

I believe this editorial deserves the 
attention of every Member of this body: 
SUPPORTING TV QUALITY 

If noncommercial television and radio 
ever live up to their potential in this coun- 
try, it will be largely due to the financial 
support provided at critical moments by the 
Ford Foundation. Until the Foundation 
stepped in again this week, there was con- 
siderable danger that the momentum built 
up in noncommercial broadcasting over the 
last year or two would be lost. Ford had 
already poured $150 million into the field 
but these and other grants were premised 
on the hope that a permanent method of 
financing noncommercial broadcasting would 
be established by this time through the new 

tion for Public Broadcasting. Un- 
fortunately, neither the Administration nor 
Congress has produced a solution to this 
problem yet and there is little chance it will 
be seriously considered until next year. 

Until permanent financing is ed, 
Ford has indicated that it will continue to 
provide funds to help individual stations as 
well as the National Educational Television 
and the experimental Public Broadcasting 
Laboratory. These programs have already 
given the Nation a taste of what public broad- 
casting could be like and, although some of 
it has been disappointing, the potential in 
the field is clear. The future course of public 
broadcasting has been well charted by Ford 
and by the Carnegie Corporation, and Con- 
gress must face the difficult question of fi- 
nancing before too much more time has 
elapsed. 


National TV Translator Association— 
Address by Hon. Nat Allen 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
National TV Translator Association with 
members in 35 States, represents most 
of the some 3,000 translators in this 
country. Without translators, there 
would be no television available to peo- 
ple who live beyond the normal coverage 
of a TV station. 

The association is headed by Judge 
Nat Allen, of Montana’s 14th Judicial 
District. Early this month, Judge Allen, 
whose district is about 10 times the size 
of Rhode Island, addressed the All- 
Channel Television Society in Chicago. 

In that address, Judge Allen outlined 
the problems, the opportunities, and the 
challenge facing translators. His conclu- 
sion is that— 

We must have a multi-signal, free over- 
the-air system of television in America, in 
the hands of many owners, if we are to 
maintain the most essential of American 


rights—the right to know; the right to se- 
lect our own sources of fact. 


Because of its general interest and im- 
portance, I ask unanimous consent that 
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Judge Allen’s address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BROADCASTER—CABLE CONFLICT OF 
INTEREST 
(By Judge Nat Allen, president, National TV 

Translator Association before All-Channel 

Television Society, April 2, 1968) 

At home I am the sole district judge of the 
14th Judicial District, which district is about 
ten times the size of Rhode Island. I am also 
chairman of the Local TV Translator Tax 
District which operates two TV translators. 
We can’t get reception without translators. 
With them we receive two stations that com- 
bine all the best programs on NBC, CBS, and 
ABC, I have never seen a program in any 
TV magazine that I have not seen on my 
television set at home. I go to neighboring 
cities in my work and look at cable TV there. 
I have never seen a program on cable that 
I have not seen at home although I do see 
there, the weather and local news in Salt 
Lake and Spokane, both of which are about 
as interesting to me as the conversation of 
my mother-in-law and their picture is al- 
most as bad at times. 

This past year, I was elected President of 
the National TV Translator Association, 
which represents most of the approximately 
three thousand translators in this country. 
We have dues paying members in 35 states. 
We also have affiliates in Puerto Rico, Argen- 
tina and Australia. 

We represent people—people who must de- 
pend on the TV translators for their tele- 
vision service. We represent people who have 
thought enough of your television program- 
ing to not only invest in a TV receiver, but in 
translator equipment to make that receiver 
useful to them, because we live beyond the 
normal coverage of a TV station, behind 
some hill or in a valley, where a normal signal 
does not bend down to cover. None of our 
officers or directors are paid a cent. Our 
ultimate true aim is to get out of business 
and let the stations take over. 

I read Broadcasting Magazine quite regu- 
larly. In the January 29th issue, on page 2, 
I read an advertisement of Jerrold “first in 
CATV”. They talk about the many viewers 
of cable TV in America, saying that “cable 
delivers to them a large choice of TV pro- 
grams in living color and crystal-clear black 
and white. CATV has dusted off their window 
to the world. It can do the same for every- 
one in America.” This is, I believe, the great- 
est example of false advertising that has 
ever appeared in any magazine in America. 
It is sheer poppycock, but you people of the 
broadcasting business read this each week, 
and because you are human, you may be 
beginning to believe this repetitious indoc- 
trination of what I believe to be falsehoods, 
especially if you are now competing in the 
industry, and you know of the rich re- 
wards there are in operating a monopolistic, 
unregulated public utility that the cable 
offers. 

In any town cable TV is entrenched in, 
the operators know it is worth twice the 
price of the local TV station in the same 
town, although the initial investment the 
cable owners put out has already been re- 
turned to them on their first few hook-up 
drives. I saw in the Billings Gazette the 27th 
of February 1968 that H & B Corporation 
purchased the cable in Kalispell, Columbia 
Falls, Palson, and Bigfork, with at most 5,000 
hook-ups, for 1.2 million dollars. This is 
twice the value of any TV station in Mon- 
tana, KBLL TV and radio station in Helena 
was sold to our Governor in February for 
a half million dollars. But, to get back to 
Jerrold’s slogan of “doing the same for 
everyone in America”. This is outrageous, 
in the first place, because at least a fourth 
of the people can’t afford the gouging price 
they want every month. (The other three- 
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fourths wouldn’t pay the price if they knew 
the lousy service they were going to get just 
to keep the picture on the screen.) The price 
is high because they are greedy, the serv- 
ice is bad because they are a monopoly 
without regulation, the variety they offer is 
a complete fraud, because there are only 
three highly desirable and constantly new 
programs in America—everyone knows that 
except the TV viewer without a cable. 

Then I turn to page 66 in the January 29th 
issue of Broadcasting Magazine and read an 
article there about cable in the cities. Now 
there are some suckers in the cities like every- 
where else, and these will hook up although 
they won't get a single new program. I note 
in Great Falls, Montana where they have had 
cable for 8 or 9 years and two local stations, 
that only 15 per cent of the homes are hooked 
up. Why is this? Because people talk to each 
other and finally learn the facts of program- 
ing and five or six dollars a month means & 
great deal to three-fourths of them. The only 
way cable will ever increase there, is for them 
to buy one of the stations and shut it down. 
They have bought one station in both Great 
Falls and in Billings, but they haven’t closed 
either of them yet, because they know the 
Department of Justice will call on them if 
they do. I will see to that. 

Montana is a good example as a state, of 
the progress of cable. It has been there since 
1953. Every large town has cable except Bil- 
lings, our largest, with a population of 60,000 
in the city. The state has a total population 
of 700,000. Every town has cable that is big 
enough to merit attention, and even towns 
with less than 1,000 souls are attended by 
cable. However, their total hook-ups in Mon- 
tana do not reach 40,000 homes. This means 
about 160,000 people are watching cable in 
Montana, or 22 per cent of the state. Is this 
the percentage Jerrold is referring to when 
it says, “Everyone in America”? It ought to 
be obvious that they cannot and will not 
serve everyone. The power companies did not 
do so, and what they offer is a lot more essen- 
tial, so why should the cables do so? Almost 
all of our rural area is served by Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, commonly called 
REA because the power companies found it 
uneconomical to go into the country. Cable 
has too, and it will have achieved its maxi- 
mum growth in Montana when they wire Bil- 
lings, and get their 15 per cent there. 

I blame the FCC for the slow translator 
growth and the fast cable growth, but I did 
not come here to castigate the FCC for re- 
fusing to license TV translators and label- 
ing most of us illegal a decade ago. I did not 
come here to upbraid the FCC for granting 
microwave to cable systems and refusing 
microwave for translators. I did not come 
here to decry the disservice done the people 
of rural America by drying up the desire of 
the TV station entrepreneur in small markets 
through FCC sponsored proliferation of cable, 
giving pay TV to a few at the expense of the 
many. I did not come here to criticize the 
FCC for allowing you broadcasters to kill 
your own desire to expand free over-the-air 
television by giving you a most questionable 
okay to get into the cable business. The FCC 
is creating an untenable monopoly the De- 
partment of Justice will someday have to 
undo. This monopoly becomes more acute 
each day as cable origination is developed. 
No person can be given the choice of which 
pocket the dollar goes into—the pay cable 
pocket or the free over-the-air pocket. This 
is not the American way. 

I come here today because I believe you 
broadcasters should know how some of your 
viewers, the viewers of Rural America think. 
There are far more of us who get television 
by translator than get TV by cable. 

Some of you sat back and allowed an 
engineering report to come from your NAB 
suggesting three of your channels be given to 
the land-mobile user. The channels happened 
to be 81, 82, and 83. They are translator 
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channels—the public’s translator channels, 
which you can make useable. 

Some of you woke up and saw what was 
about to happen and have now quashed that 
report. My congratulations. 

Let me ask—how can any TV channels be 
allowed to slip away from the public until 
we know just how many channels are ac- 
tually needed to give multiple signal tele- 
vision, free, over-the-air to all our people? 

The Commission has never given its TV 
allocation plan a chance to work. It didn’t 
license translators until we went to Congress 
and forced it to do so. It has never given 
enough power to translators to do a proper 
service job for the people they serve. It 
doesn’t know how many channels are needed 
in the hills of the coast range around San 
Francisco to properly feed even the present 
TV signals up all those little canyons in that 
area so the residents may have multi-signal 
free TV. 

No study has been made to determine the 
number of channels that are needed to prop- 
erly cover down the valleys of any part of the 
great Appalachian chain of mountains which 
runs through our populated east. 

Dr. Seiden made a report to the Commis- 
sion and told it that small market areas 
should be expanded to a size large enough 
to encompass enough people to support three 
multiple network over-the-air signals. Has 
the Commission done anything to expedite 
this action—nothing. Rather it has done the 
opposite. 

My state would have 16 stations today in 
place of 8 if the Commission had acted in 
the public interest. The Commission could 
read this in testimony given them 10 years 
ago. What happened? 

Where are we today? This, gentlemen, is 
why I am here. Today, we must plan for to- 
morrow. We are more than a decade down the 
TV translator road, Some of those who started 
translator service to a community are dead. 
Many new people have moved in and know 
not from whence their TV signals come. 
Translators have no voice with which to tell 
them. 

We operators of TV translators never be- 
longed in the translator business to begin 
with. We are viewers—the public your adver- 
tiser pays you to reach. 

The economics of television is such that 
you must have sizeable numbers of people to 
support any sort of a TV station. In many 
cases your coverage areas must extend over 
numerous communities to find enough TV 
homes for this support. 

We know there is equipment today by 
which translators can originate. We had this 
demonstrated at our convention last year 
with an FCC approved modulator made for 
ETV by EMCEE. With such a unit and with 
that unit controlled by the push of a button 
at your own TV station, every translator on 
your station could cut away and put on a 
separate announcement for the merchant of 
some store in that smaller community which 
it serves, while your own TV station carried 
an announcement of strictly local interest 
where the station is. 

This would allow you to give local voice to 
every separate community in your entire 
coverage area. It would allow you to collect 
advertising dollars for the support of all the 
translators in your coverage area, UHF cover- 
age areas could equal in size VHF coverage 
areas. A very small community could have 
taped voice and slides. A larger community 
would gain more sophisticated equipment 
with film chains or even a video tape ma- 
chine. Certainly you would have to pay to 
sell the advertising and to service the equip- 
ment, but you would reap many more dol- 
lars than you would expend—and—you 
would be doing a tremendous public service, 
for a people with no local TV voice today. 
The Commission can not tell you it can’t 
be done. 
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Origination has taken place and with Com- 
mission approval at North Fort Meyers, 
Florida. 

Translators can have more power so as to 
be truly effective in serving the people who 
need their service. 10 watts VHF and 1,000 
watts UHF have already been used with FCC 
approval and 100 watts is allowed by the 
FCC on assigned VHF channels. We consider 
it wasteful to use any less than full maxi- 
mum power on an FCC assigned channel. 
The FCC is unrealistic in its 100 watt limi- 
tation on such channels. 

Common carrier microwave can be used to 
feed TV translators, if that is necessary, as 
this has been allowed by the FCC and it 
worked perfectly. 

We already have a station owned, backbone 
system between TV stations and TV trans- 
lators in Utah, Such installations can be of 
great importance in a number of states. 

What I am saying gentlemen, is—it is time 
for you to get into TV Broadcasting with 
both feet. 

Don’t let the FCC dilute your interests by 
allowing you to participate in the cable busi- 
ness. It was the cable people who talked the 
FCC and you into this to take the pressure 
from their shoulders. Some day they will aid 
in getting rid of you. One broadcaster cable 
owner recently said 85 per cent of all homes 
will be cable connected in a few years. This 
fellow doesn't belong in the broadcast busi- 
ness, he is letting his “cable dollars” talk. 
Someone who really wants to serve the public 
with over-the-air service should apply for his 
facilities at license renewal time. I say this 
because if 85 per cent of all homes go to 
cable the other 15 per cent of the homes 
won't support the TV stations we have today. 
And—one thing is certain—if the networks 
can get to 85 per cent of the people via cable 
they won't need stations. Possibly this is 
why the networks have been so slow to fight 
cable and are even getting into owning cables 
in some areas today. 

Again, get into TV with both feet—own 
your translators, commercialize them, make 
them pay. This is the way to give service to 
the public. This is the way to be sure of your 
market. No one can switch you off your own 
translator and put on a distant station, like 
they can with cable. With translators you 
can serve the public. This is the way to assure 
a free over-the-air television system in 
America. 

We, the people of Rural America will help 
you, 

We will go to the FCC. 

We will go to our Congressmen and our 
Senators, and we have as many senators as 
you do. We want, we must have a multi- 
signal, free over-the-air system of television 
in America, in the hands of many owners, if 
we are to maintain the most essential of 
American rights—the right to know; the 
right to select our own sources of fact. 


We Seem To Be Turning Our Backs on 
Everything That Made America Great 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, in light of the recent actions of law- 
lessness, rioting, and looting, it has been 
suggested by several of my constituents 
that it would be most timely to insert in 
the Recor a statement that appeared in 
a recent magazine advertisement. 
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The statement follows: 


We Seem To Be TURNING Our BACKS ON 
EVERYTHING THAT MADE AMERICA GREAT 


We pamper criminals and hamper police, 
when the police are all that save us from 
anarchy. 

We spend billions to pay people not to 
work—when we need the workers, and 
haven't got the billions. 

Devoted men in uniform spend their lives, 
underpaid and in jeopardy, fighting to keep 
our nation safe. Then, for political advan- 
tage, we sweep aside their gravest advice. 

Companies which provide millions of the 
best-paying jobs in the world were built out 
of profits made by ambitious men who 
plowed those profits back, to make more. 
Now Government and unions call such men 
selfish, and tax and destroy the profits vital 
to tomorrow's jobs. 

We spend billions to get to the moon, for 
some ridiculous “prestige”, instead of using 
those billions to reduce our debt and make 
us safe and solvent again. 

For voters at home we placate our enemies 
abroad and attack our friends (and how we 
need those friends!) . 

We concentrate more and more power in a 
central government (too often of little peo- 
ple) and so weaken the local governments— 
which are the very essence of democracy and 
freedom. 

We spend billions for foreign aid and let 
prosperous foreigners who owe us billions 
spend our money to deprive us of our dan- 
gerously needed gold. 

Commonsense used to be the outstanding 
trait of Americans. In Heaven's name, what 
has happened to it? 


The Wrong Medicine: The Wall Street 
Journal Discusses Higher Taxes and 
“Austerity” 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I had a 
good deal to say recently here in the Sen- 
ate concerning the unwisdom of a tax 
increase, I note that I am far from alone 
in my conviction that this is the wrong 
medicine for our economy, that it is a 
medicine which will slow the economy 
and do it damage which it cannot afford. 

A Wall Street Journal article of April 
3, by the well-known writer Alfred L. 
Malabre, Jr., of that paper's staff, points 
to a number of indications that my con- 
clusions are very possibly correct. One 
study which he cites, for example, esti- 
mates that we would have to “trade off” 
employment—reaching a 4.7-percent un- 
employment rate—to secure a slowing of 
inflation by contraction of the economy. 
Another economist is quoted as saying 
that stable prices might come “if you 
want an 8-percent unemployment rate.” 

Further, and I quote: 

Many analysts believe that an increase (in 
taxes) would only exacerbate the present 
price inflation. This view is based on the con- 
viction that the present inflation derives 
largely from the push of costs, rather than 
the pull of demand: To the extent that 
higher taxes would increase costs, they would 
also push up prices, it is argued. 


This was exactly the point which I 
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stressed on April 2 in this body, the very 
day before Mr. Malabre’s article ap- 
peared, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the piece, entitled Dole- 
ful Dollar: Austerity Versus Collapse,” 
may appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOLEFUL DOLLAR: AUSTERITY VERSUS COLLAPSE 


(By Alfred L. Malabre, Jr.) 

Last week’s agreement in Stockholm on a 
plan to supplement international monetary 
reserves with new “Special Drawing Rights” 
has understandably heartened many observ- 
ers in the U.S. and elsewhere who had feared 
that the international monetary system was 
on the brink of collapse. 

It seems well to bear in mind, however, 
that continuing monetary cooperation of the 
sort exhibited in Stockholm depends consid- 
erably on the success of U.S. efforts to solve 
its balance-of-payments problem, Thus, there 
remain difficult questions that must be faced 
this troubled spring. Some seem obvious: 

Does Congress, in an election year, pos- 
sess the fortitude to boost taxes? Will Presi- 
dent Johnson, knowing the dangers of an- 
other long, hot summer in the cities, lop bil- 
lions from domestic spending programs? Does 
the Federal Reserve Board have the gump- 
tion to keep money tight and interest rates 
high? 

The choice, or so it appears, is simple: 

Tighten the belt, remove the midriff flab. 
Or, in the end, suffer the collapse of the 
U.S. dollar and the international monetary 
system that has so carefully been built 
around it. 

But there are other questions as well this 
spring, and these suggest that the choice may 
not be quite so clear-cut. For example: 

If the dollar and the international mone- 
tary system are to be saved from collapse, 
just how tightly must the belt be hitched? 

Precise estimates obviously are difficult to 
make. Vietnam, of course, remains the great 
imponderable. But, if the Asian war con- 
tinues at approximately the present intensity 
and nothing similar erupts elsewhere, the 
facts suggest that the economic belt would 
need to be hitched very tightly indeed, if the 
dollar-saving effort is to be effective. 

The key to effective action, most analysts 
agree, lies in greatly slowing or stopping 
price inflation in the U.S., largely on the 
ground that such inflation erodes the com- 
petitive strength of the dollar in world mar- 
kets and, ultimately, the country’s interna- 
tional balance of payments. 

REQUIRED JOBLESS BOOST 

Accordingly, it is perplexing to note that 
one typical study finds that even with a tax 
boost on the order of what President John- 
son has requested, a considerable increase 
in unemployment would be “required” if in- 
ation is to be slowed at all in the months 
ahead. The study, for instance, estimates that 
if the country’s jobless rate were to rise to 
4.7% (about a full point higher than in re- 
cent months) prices generally would still con- 
tinue to climb at approximately the current 
rate of nearly 4% annually. 

A typical reaction to such estimates is pro- 
vided by Peter B. Kenen, chairman of the de- 
partment of economics at Columbia Univer- 
sity. “If you want an 8% unemployment rate, 
you might get stable prices this year,” Mr. 
Kenen says. Since he doubts that such un- 
employment would be tolerated, especially in 
an election year and with the prospect of 
another “long hot summer” looming just 
ahead, the economist also doubts that price 
inflation will be brought to anything faintly 
resembling a halt in coming months. 

Indeed, as far as the tax-boost part of any 
deflationary program is concerned, many an- 
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alysts believe that an increase would only 
exacerbate the present price inflation. This 
view is based on the conviction that the pres- 
ent inflation derives largely from the push of 
costs, rather than the pull of demand, To 
the extent that higher tares would increase 
costs, they would also push up prices, it is 
argued. 

Many economists also express concern 
about the possible impact of stern fiscal and 
monetary action on the financial positions of 
debt-burdened American families. They note 
that the average American household now 
spends some 22% of its after-tax income for 
interest charges and repayments on mort- 
gages and other loans; this compares with 
only 11% as recently as 1949. So long as fam- 
ily incomes continue to rise appreciably, most 
analysts foresee no great danger in the 
greatly increased burden of debt. But most 
analysts also agree that, if incomes were to 
stop climbing, the debt burden could begin 
to cause serious trouble. 

For the present, to be sure, incomes in the 
U.S. continue to climb. At more than $2,800 
after taxes, average per-capita earnings have 
risen roughly 50% since the current economic 
expansion began in early 1961. But the long 
climb could indeed end, say some analysts, if 
decisive steps are taken to strengthen the dol- 
lar. Indeed, some economists contend that, 
to be effective, any dollar-saving steps would 
have to be sufficiently harsh, at the least, to 
keep earnings of corporations as well as fam- 
ilies approximately flat. 

Such conjecture, quite reasonably, 
prompts another question. What happens, 
then, if the whole, much-debated, much-pub- 
licized belt-tightening program proves too 
painful and is simply abandoned? 

There are always wage-price controls, of 
course. But the general presumption is that 
such a drastic step would be taken only with 
extreme reluctance, probably in the event of 
sharply intensified military action in Viet- 
nam, or a new war elsewhere. 

Otherwise, there is wide agreement that 
an abandonment of austerity measures would 
bring finally the collapse of the present inter- 
national monetary system; the country’s bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit would go on and the 
U.S. gold stock would dwindle toward zero. 

The monetary system, to explain, has been 
built around America’s unique pledge to buy 
and sell gold at $35 an ounce in transactions 
with other governments (with the recently 
added proviso that the foreign governments 
don’t turn around and resell the gold profit- 
ably to private buyers). 

Other countries, in turn, set the values of 
their own currencies in terms of dollars. The 
point of the whole exercise is to inject 
stability into international monetary ar- 
rangements; without such stability, it is 
argued, the day-to-day uncertainty of not 
knowing how much such-and-such a cur- 
rency might be worth tomorrow would cause 
international business dealings to dry up. 

If the U.S., however, should run out of gold 
to sell, the pledge obviously would become 
worthless and the present stability among 
currencies could rapidly disappear. 

But in such a situation, would interna- 
tional business really dry up? In the U.S. 
would the level of economic activity decline 
more sharply than would be the case if 
stringent dollar-saving measures were applied 
instead? 

The standard view, which certainly many 
noted economists as well as Government offi- 
cials hold, is yes, a breakdown of the mone- 
tary system would be a far worse fate for all 
concerned than simply a dose of U.S. defla- 
tion to save the dollar. 


PRECOLLAPSE CONTRACTIONS 

But there are other opinions that seem 
worth noting. One minority view draws heav- 
ily from the experience of the 1930s. In coun- 
try after country, proponents of this view 
contend, economic recovery began soon after 
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a particular country’s currency collapsed; in- 
deed, this view holds that economic contrac- 
tion usually occurred during the pre-col- 
lapse period, when ill-fated efforts to save 
the value of the pound or the franc or what- 
ever were still under way. 

The British experience is often cited. 
The pound sterling, in effect, collapsed in 
September 1931, when Britain, after heavy 
gold losses, stopped selling gold for pounds 
at a prescribed price. In the quarter before 
the devaluation of the pound, the British 
index of industrial production stood at only 
80% of the 1924 average, after a long decline 
from the 1929 high of 113%. No sooner did 
the pound fall, however, than the index 
(which is based on physical volume and thus 
is not distorted by inflation) began to rise. 
By the end of 1931, it stood at 88%; it 
reached the 90% mark in the first quarter of 
1932, 103% by early 1934, and 127% three 
years later. 

The French example shows striking simi- 
larities to the British experience. France’s 
currency was among the last to fall in the 
1930s, finally succumbing to devaluation near 
the end of 1936. By no coincidence, say some 
economists, France's economy was also among 
the last to turn up in the 1930s. Indeed, the 
records show that French industrial produc- 
tion did not begin to turn clearly upward 
until as late as 1938. In 1936, when the franc 
collapsed, French output stood at 93% of the 
1913 average. 

Other key yardsticks display a similar pat- 
tern. On the employment front, for example, 
the percentage of the British labor force 
with jobs fell steadily through 1930 and most 
of 1931, then briefly leveled off, and by late 
1932 began to climb. In France, the com- 
parable upturn in employment did not begin 
until 1937. In the U.S., where currency col- 
lapse came in early 1933, similar patterns 
of production and employment can be traced. 

A detailed study of the monetary situa- 
tion in the 1930s was conducted two dozen 
years ago by the late Ragnar Nurkse, an eco- 
nomist working for the old League of Na- 
tions. In a volume entitled ‘International 
Currency Experience—Lessons of the Inter- 
War Period,” Mr. Nurkse drew some intrigu- 
ing conclusions. In counrty after country, he 
wrote, “devaluation was followed by a do- 
mestic expansion of investment and national 
income.” Moreover, he found that this do- 
mestic improvement tended “to stimulate 
foreign trade all around.” 


STURDY RELATIONSHIPS 


In addition, Mr. Nurkse found that after 
the dust of all the devaluations had settled, 
the relationships between the major curren- 
cies were not very different from before. This 
is illustrated in the table below, which shows 
the exchange values of particular currencies 
in relation to the dollar. The 1930 relation- 
ships are used as the base of 100. 


1930 1932 1934 1936 


100 67 102 101 
100 100 168 119 
100 100 162 100 
100 87 101 100 


What did the currency chaos of the 1930s 
prove, if in the end the major currencies 
settled back into approximately the same old 
relationships? Mr. Nurkse had an answer. 
“In default of simultaneous anti-depression 
measures,” he concluded, “successive de- 
valuations leading to monetary expansion 
were the only practical alternative, if ex- 
change control was to be avoided,” 

The economic scene today, of course, is in 
many ways vastly different from that of the 
1930s. Most of the major economies have been 
expanding briskly for a long time. There is 
no talk of any need for “anti-depression 
measures,” Instead, much of the discussion 
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centers on the need for slowing U.S. eco- 
nomic activity to save the dollar. 

Perhaps this slowing can be accomplished 
with sufficient finesse to avoid any serious 
contraction of general business. Perhaps 
Vietnam will cool off and make the task 
easier, Perhaps such major countries as West 
Germany and France will pursue relatively 
inflationary policies in coming months; this 
would greatly facilitate any U.S. efforts. 

But if none of these other things happen, 
and if U.S. officials find the unpleasantness 
of applying economic stringency too great, 
it is perhaps encouraging to recall that the 
currency collapses in the 1930s often coin- 
cided with the advent of economic improve- 
ment, 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, a span 
of 5 years is a very short time in the an- 
nals of history, yet in that short span 
we have seen two assassinations of two 
great leaders, each in his own field of 
endeavor. John F. Kennedy and Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., were the unfor- 
tunate victims of what surely must have 
been a demented mind. 

These senseless killings were both 
American tragedies, and devoid of any 
meaning. The murder of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., in Memphis, is an event 
of horror and shame to America and a 
shock to the world. 

Martin Luther King dreamed of an 
America without racial prejudice where 
each man, woman, and child would be 
judged by the character and not by the 
color of their skin. 

It is sad, indeed, that the death of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., a leader of non- 
violence in the movement to obtain 
equality for his people, stirred up so much 
violent reaction in the cities of our coun- 
try. If Dr. King could speak, he probably 
would continue to ask his people to stop 
this lawlessness and terror, and continue 
their efforts to obtain equality through 
peaceful and sensible means. 

Many have fallen in the same cause 
as Dr. King. However, it is a great mis- 
fortune that this apostle of nonviolence 
and a winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, 
himself became a victim of a violent 
act which need not have happened. 

Although Dr. King spoke of nonvio- 
lence, violence often attended his actions. 
And, at the last, he himself met a violent 
end. 

A great man was taken away from us. 
This terrible tragedy has removed one of 
the most inspiring leaders that this 
country has produced. 

Yesterday they buried Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. At his funeral the 
mourners sat gravely in the old pews and 
listened to a tape recording of Martin 
Luther King’s last sermon, delivered 
early in February. It was played again at 
the request of his widow. The voice of 
the slain leader rang out through the 
crowded church. 

Every now and then I guess we will think 
realistically about that day when we will be 


victimized with what is life’s final common 
denominator—that something we call death. 
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We all think about it and every now and 
then I think about my own death and I 
think about my own funeral. And I don't 
think about it in a morbid sense. And every 
now and then I ask myself what is it that 
I would want said and I leave the word to 
you this morning. 

If any of you are around when I have to 
meet my day, I don't want a long funeral. 

And if you get somebody to deliver the 
eulogy, tell him not to talk too long. 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., had a dream. 

It is now, for us, the living to dedicate 
and rededicate ourselves to that dream 
for which Dr, King gave his life. 


An Inspiring Success Story 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the Jan- 
uary 1968 issue of the Michigan Trades- 
man magazine contains an inspiring 
article about two young Americans of 
Greek descent who have combined hard 
work and intelligence to build a very 
successful business enterprise in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

In these difficult times, when there is 
so much discussion about a lack of op- 
portunity in America, it is refreshing to 
read this success story about Arthur and 
James Nicholas, president and executive 
vice president, respectively, of the Leon 
Chemical Co. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TEAMWORK, TENACITY, AND TECHNOLOGY 


Amid the multitude of problems that beset 
American business today, it is always heart- 
ening to discover a management team which 
not only wins the everyday battles, but suc- 
ceeds spectacularly despite some original 
handicaps most businessmen never had to 
confront, 

The Nicholas brothers, Arthur and James, 
of Leon Chemical & Plastics, Inc., are such 
a team. 

It is dificult to picture these two articulate 
college trained young men (they are both 
under 40) as they arrived in America from 
Greece 20 years ago, neither one able to 
speak English, 

Today, they grapple with the same sky- 
rocketing costs, burdensome taxes, stiff 
competition, shortage of good workers and 
other problems that all managements do. 
But there's much more to their story. 

After James was born in Greece in 1928, 
the Nicholas family emigrated to this coun- 
try, and soon after Arthur was born in 
Grand Rapids, in 1930. As many remember, 
those were difficult times in the United 
States, even for life-long residents, so the 
senior Nicholas moved his family back to 
Greece in 1932, 

There, James graduated from high school, 
but the younger Arthur had only completed 
his sophomore year when they returned to 
America in 1947, After mastering enough 
English, he entered and graduated from 
Central High School in Grand Rapids. 

Still untrained for skilled work, both 
youngsters started to work in a local laundry 
to earn their way. Their combined pay 
amounted to only $29 a week, $14.50 each. 
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Soon they managed to improve their earn- 
ings a bit by taking jobs as dishwashers in 
a restaurant where, before long, they ad- 
vanced to busboys, clearing dishes from 
tables. 

It didn’t take these two ambitious young- 
sters long to realize that harvesting the 
fruits of the American Dream required a 
good deal of preparation. They needed bet- 
ter education. It was a big decision, because 
only one could go to college while the other 
worked. 

It was decided that James would work 
while Arthur attended the University of 
Michigan. This teamwork paid off hand- 
somely. Arthur earned his bachelor of science 
degree in engineering and, later, a masters 
in business administration. James, too, was 
able to continue his studies, and majored in 
business administration. 

Meanwhile, haying finished his education, 
Arthur started his own business, Leon Chem- 
ical Company, in Warren, Michigan. With 
$1,200 capital, a ramshackled building of 700 
sq. ft, and two employees—Arthur and a 
helper—he began manufacturing household 
cleaners and coatings which were sold 
through department stores, James though 
still attending school, served as a consultant. 

In 1960, the business was moved to Grand 
Rapids and James actively joined the firm. 
Business grew slowly for the two, but nelther 
was happy. Arthur was specially restless. He 
looked about constantly for an opportunity 
to utilize his engineering and technical 
training where it could serve the company 
even more. 

About that time, automotive companies 
began promoting seat belts and other safety 
features in cars. It was a new field with mass 
potential, and the Nicholas brothers recog- 
nized their opportunity to contribute. 

Almost overnight, they entered the indus- 
trial plastics business with pluck, innovative 
ideas, and little else. In 1962, they manu- 
factured their first plastic seat belt com- 
ponents in limited yolume, and the com- 
pany’s name was lengthened to include 
“plastics.” 

The initiative, dedication to research and 
inventive manufacturing techniques proved 
interesting to a growing list of customers, 
and by 1964 the company was moved from its 
6,000 sq. ft. location to a 17,000 sq. ft. plant, 
taking with it an expanded labor force of 
30 employees. 

A second plant (and subsidiary company), 
Vinyl Industrial Products, Inc., was opened 
in 1965. It was the raw material supplier for 
Leon, but also sought other customers. Later 
that same year, business increased so well 
that still another plant of 20,000 sq ft. was 
opened in Yale, Michigan, producing auto- 
motive plastic parts closer to the big market. 

It was early in 1967, employment having 
reached 225 and rapidly growing, that a half 
million dollars worth of additional equip- 
ment was purchased, and Leon Chemical & 
Plastics, Inc. became well established as a 
leading supplier in its field. 

Shortly thereafter, all of Leon’s Grand 
Rapids operations were consolidated under 
one roof at 658 Richmond Street, N.W., a 
plant of 117,000 sq. ft. It now contains 
executive and sales offices, research depart- 
ment, laboratory, and all manufacturing fa- 
cilities—including an expanded injection 
molding division and, most recently, a highly 
automated foam molding division. 

Even so, the Nickolas brothers remain dedi- 
cated to their original philosophy. 

As Arthur Nicholas, president, points out, 
“We are not a sales company. We are a re- 
search, engineering and manufacturing com- 
pany. We have always tried to analyze our 
markets, understand our customers’ prob- 
lems and help solve them.“ 

It has proved a winning formula. Leon 
completed its first $5 million sales year in 
1967, but employment has since reached 300 
and is still climbing. More equipment is ar- 
riving almost daily, and the research team 
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has recently developed new materials and 
techniques that promise to revolutionize cer- 
tain procedures now used in the automotive, 
appliance and furniture fields—both through 
improved product and reductions in manu- 
facturing costs. Patents are now pending 
on the new materials and processes, and 
public announcement is planned for the 
near future. Most other Leon products are 
covered by patents held by the company. 

The Nickolas brothers are talking seriously 
of 1968 as a $7 million year, and all indica- 
tions are that it very likely will be. 

“This,” says James Nicholas, executive 
vice-president, “is only the beginning. We 
are engaged in a growth business, and no- 
body is more dedicated to serving it than we 
are.” 

So, if you should hear some pessimist la- 
menting the loss of the American Dream— 
the rainbow’s end he feels can never be 
reached as in the Good Old Days—just re- 
member the Nickolas brothers, and the fact 
that the same driving ambition is surely 
beating in the hearts of many other young 
men we haven't even heard of yet! 


Protest 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the last week’s happenings, 
starting in Atlanta, with the killing of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and the sub- 
sequent sacking of some of our largest 
cities by criminal elements and mob rule, 
I wish to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a paper entitled, simply, “Pro- 
test.” This “Protest” was sent to me on 
March 29, 1968, well before the current 
outbreak of lawlessness, arson, thieving, 
and general disintegration of law and 
order. This statement was sent to me by 
Mr. Ben F. Tisinger, of Dallas, Tex., who 
has “hit the nail on the head” in plain 
and simple terms concerning what is 
happening to our America. Mr. Tisinger, 
while more articulate than some, states 
the same warnings and fears that many 
thousands of my constituents have ex- 
pressed to me in the past 10 or 15 years. 
The majority of the people in the United 
States, I believe, feel the same as Mr. 
Tisinger, about seeing our country 
handed over to the rabble-rousers, the 
arsonists, the thieves, the lawless of all 
types, and the Communist-inspired doc- 
trinists. To me this “protest” from Mr. 
Tisinger is alarmingly timely and apro- 
pos of the past week’s rape of our 
Capital City and other cities in this 
United States, where mob rule has all but 
taken over, and has brought one part of 
this statement into the limelight 
throughout the world—that mob rule 
did, in fact, close down our Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

The statement follows: 

PROTEST 
(By Ben F. Tisinger, Dallas, Tex.) 

The Constitution of the United States, as 
it is presently interpreted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is no better 
adapted to the needs of the people of the 
United States—for the preservation of justice 
and the protection of society—than the ox 
cart and the stagecoach would be in trans- 
portation. 
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The Supreme Court has dealt modern soci- 
ety injustices in both criminal and civil law. 
Consider, for example, our system of trying 
a man for a crime, as it has evolved through 
the court’s interpretations. 

A man is murdered. Depending on his 
prominence, the event is mentioned imme- 
diately over the radio. Television records 
much of the happenings, and, in the case of 
the assassination of President Kennedy and 
the subsequent murder of his accused assas- 
sin, photographers recorded the event. Under 
absurd rulings of the Supreme Court, almost 
no citizen of the United States was qualified 
to be a juror in the trial of the assassin, 

At the time the Constitution was written, 
until about the year 1900, communications 
were so slow that a good citizen in the south- 
ern part of Dallas County would not have 
heard about a crime in the northern part 
until much later, if at all. He therefore could 
not have formed an immediate opinion as 
to the guilt or innocence of the accused. 

In this day and age, almost every citizen, 
within 24 hours, has some sort of opinion as 
to the guilt or innocence of the person ac- 
cused, But most of them—regardless of their 
opinions—are perfectly capable of revising 
those opinions on the basis of testimony from 
competent witnesses. 

The accused is entitled, under the Con- 
stitution, to a quick trial. Generally, a quick 
trial is the last thing a guilty person wants. 
Now, the technicalities, the new interpreta- 
tions and the new rulings make it possible 
for a murderer, given time and backing of 
a multitude of court decisions and with a 
good lawyer, to go free. 

We have some present examples in which 
a man imprisoned for several years, upon his 
conviction for a capital offense, gets a new 
trial because his confession was improperly 
introduced, according to present rulings. The 
defendant, with a new trial and with the 
state’s key witnesses having died in the 
meantime, goes scut free. 

Unheard of until a few years ago, we now 
have the lie detector test. Most citizens of 
the United States would hesitate to convict 
a man of a crime who could successfully 
pass this test; yet, the mere mention of the 
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a trial provides grounds to have the entire 
proceedings thrown out, thanks to the 
Supreme Court’s interpretations. If a con- 
victed man were allowed to take such a test, 
the results should be considered by the 
proper authorities. 

The Constitution provides that no man 
shall be compelled to testify against him- 
self. This provision was inserted, and rightly 
so, to prevent the torture of an accused per- 
son to secure a confession. The framers of 
the Constitution had in mind the innocent 
person who was placed in jail, who was given 
a bread-and-water diet—or no bread and 
water at all—who was clubbed, who was kept 
awake, dazzled with lights, given forcible 
enemas, or had his private parts compressed 
until the pain was unbearable. The innocent 
man talked. He confessed to something he 
did not do. 

The Supreme Court, from this point of 
departure, has now made it impossible for 
a jury to be told whether a confession was 
made, even if it was obtained under the 
rigorous and ridiculous rules laid down by 
the Supreme Court. The interpretations thus 
dwell on technicalities instead of justice, be- 
cause the courts has lost sight of the Con- 
stitution's historical frame of reference. 

Concurrent with miscarriages of justice, 
there has been a breakdown in respect for 
and obedience to the law. In fifty years this 
country has changed from a rural society to 
an urban one. In the day of the automobile, 
with the necessary laws regulating speed, the 
most law-abiding citizen will sometimes 
break the law by exceeding the speed limit. 
Allowances should be and oft times are made 
for such. This fact alone has created a sort 
of contempt for the law. 
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This is especially true with the young- 
ster—the boy or girl who begins to drive an 
automobile and who continually breaks the 
speed limits. The “cop” is the man to avoid, 
and the ease with which this can be done 
begins to give the younger person—or the 
older person, for that matter—a contempt 
for the law. To violate the law thus becomes 
the sporting thing to do. 

Just now the country is in a state of shock 
because of our riots. The core of most of the 
riots seems to be the youngster who has never 
been controlled at home or on the streets or 
who has never paid a penalty for violating 
the law. He does most of the burning and 
looting, but the adult who may profit by the 
disorder can promote and direct the riot 
while hiding safely behind the screen of acts 
committed by misguided youngsters. 

There is no basic difference between the 
riots in the Negro slums and the riots around 
a drive-in hamburger stand. In the one, the 
misguided Negro boy and girl do most of the 

e; in the other, the youths who com- 
mit the offenses are often from the wealthiest 
families and largest homes. Both, however, 
share a common contempt for the law and 
for discipline. 

The Constitution guarantees citizens the 
right to assemble peaceably. It is a precious 
right; but, under decisions of the Supreme 
Court, this right now allows a group of people 
to assemble on Main Street and block traffic, 
to mass around the White House and in the 
halls of Congress to disrupt the conduct of 
our nation’s business, and to descend upon 
school property and the college campus 80 
that students and teachers cannot carry on 
the process of education. 

Supreme Court interpretations have al- 
lowed this right to be carried to a ridiculous 
extreme. And, as a result, the nation now 
confronts a crisis—majority rule versus mob 
rule. 

As this right is now interpreted, the Presi- 
dent's home—the White House—can be sur- 
rounded by a mob of persons so that no one 
can enter or leave the premises. A group of 
people, with or without good intentions, can 
invade the Supreme Court Building, thereby 
stopping any decisions the Justices are about 
to make. 


It is proposed that the halls of Congress be 
invaded by such a group, thereby stopping 
all normal procedure. Under present interpre- 
tations of the law, half a million people can 
invade the City of Was. m and com- 
pletely stop all functions of the federal gov- 
ernment, 

When the mobs of Paris took over, the 
French Assembly moved to Versailles. The 
people of the United States have no intention 
of permitting mobs, operating under the ban- 
ner of free speech, to force the Congress of 
the United States to move out of Washing- 
ton, or the Legislature to move out of the 
Capitol in Austin, or the City Council of 
Dallas to move out of the City Hall. 

This is the feeling of the majority of the 
people in the United States. And that major- 
ity is going to demand that its Congress, its 
President, its legislatures and governors see 
to it that mobs do not control or interfere 
with the business of our country. 

The disorders in France that forced the 
government to move outside of Paris bore 
heavily on the minds of those who framed our 
Constitution. They should not be forgot by 
us. These men set aside the District of Co- 
lumbia, which is neither a state, a part of a 
state, nor subject to any state’s laws, In 
theory at least, the district was to be con- 
trolled by Congress. 

The founding fathers proposed that Con- 
gress should be in absolute, direct control of 
any community in which the capitol was 
situated. The very planning of the layout in 
Washington, D.C., emphasizes the intent of 
Congress never to be put at the mercy of the 
mob. 

It is questionable whether any inhabitant 
of the City of Washington should have the 
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right to vote on the loca] affairs of the city. 
Its Police Department should be directly re- 
sponsible to the President or the Congress to 
ensure that no group or clique could ever 
take over the business of the government of 
the entire United States. Inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia should have the right to 
yote—but in the state of their origin or of 
their choosing, and not in the District of 
Columbia. 

We need only consult history to see the 
similarity between current excesses in the 
United States and those which occurred 
during the French Revolution. These excesses 
are not and should not be necessary to 
change the law of the land in a country 
where the ballot is safeguarded, as it is in the 
United States, and by which the will of the 
majority of the people is expressed. 

The founders of our government framed a 
Constitution that provides for elections by 
the people. The members of the groups 
picketing the White House, or the Congress, 
or the legislature of any state, or the city 
council of any town in the country, either 
failed to exercise their right to vote, or the 
election results disclosed them to be in a 
minority. 

The laws we now have were passed by rep- 
resentatives of the people, who were elected 
by a majority of the voters, as was the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Adult members of 
any protest group had the right to vote for 
the President, for Congressmen, and other 
elected representatives. But, based on their 
actions, apparently few of them voted for the 
candidates who were ultimately elected. 

Irrespective of how these people voted, if 
the acts of elected officials do not meet with 
their approval, they have the right to vote 
now against those officials. More than that, 
they have the right to persuade other citizens 
to vote as they do. 

If an individual believes that his elected 
government is wrong, and that its leaders are 
incompetent, he can correct the wrong and 
remove the incompetent if he will join others 
of like belief in casting a majority vote. But 
if he fails to vote, or if his ideas were not 
accepted by a majority in an election, he has 
no right to resort to organizing and par- 
ticipating in the acts of a mob. 

The United States of America is a republic 
founded on democratic principles. Every cit- 
izen twenty-one years of age or older has the 
right to vote, and should vote, for those who 
would represent him in his precinct, his city, 
his state or in the federal government of the 
United States. 

He is committed to the idea that a ma- 
jority rules. That idea may sometimes father 
an injustice, but we know no better system. 
If it works imperfectly, it is because too 
many people fail to exercise their right to 
vote. 


The Constitution of the United States, 
along with those of the states and the laws 
passed by all legislative bodies, are designed 
to protect the individual—to give him com- 
plete freedom consistent with the rights of 
other citizens. 

This concept may work imperfectly, but it 
is the best system of government yet devised 
by man. It is devised to permit any citizen 
to go about his business so long as that busi- 
ness does not infringe on some other citizen’s 
rights. 

Every citizen has certain rights which are 
guaranteed to him by his Constitution. But 
those rights cannot be construed to be the 
exclusive rights of any group, no matter how 
sincere the members are, to pre-empt for 
themselves the right to occupy Main Street 
for the purpose of a parade or a public meet- 
ing without the approval of the proper au- 
thorities, duly elected by the people. A group 
has no right to occupy Main Street, for the 
purpose of assembly, if this activity inter- 
feres with the other citizens who have busi- 
ness there. 

No group representing a minority of the 
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people has the right to picket the White 
House or clog the sidewalks and streets 
around it, or to invade the halls of Congress 
or to the Supreme Court. 

If it should develop that such a group rep- 
resents the majority, it is this group's right 
more than that, it is its duty—to pass laws 
that make assembly on the grounds of the 
White House, in the halls of Congress or on 
the streets of Dallas, unnecessary. But, 
in light of developments, most of the groups 
picket public grounds for the publicity they 
receive, and not for political purposes. 

I think London, England, has hit upon 
a wonderful plan. It provides a park where 
any citizen, or group of citizens, can go and 
express ideas. If the ideas are good, they are 
sometimes taken up by the people and made 
the law of the land. But if the ideas fail to 
convince the public, at least the speakers 
have enjoyed their own spouting off. 

Dallas has no such facility, at present. 
Its streets are designed for the use of its 
citizens. And I as an individual, have the 
right to move along those streets in the pur- 
suit of my business, or for any other lawful 
purpose. No citizen or group of citizens in 
the city has the right to congregate so that 
other citizens cannot use the streets for 
the purposes for which they were intended. 

Any citizen, or group of citizems, has the 
right to request permission to parade. But 
the citizen or group has no right to use the 
constitutional guarantees on assembly, at 
any time it sees fit, as an excuse for hood- 
lums to resort to mob tactics. 

No minister of the gospel, and no Black 
Muslims, had the right—without an author- 
ized permit—to start speaking on the corner 
of Main and Akard and creating a crowd 
that will prevent other citizens from us- 
ing those streets in pursuit of their regular 
business or pleasure. 

Our expensive college campuses were de- 
veloped for the purpose of permitting young 
men and young women to be educated. Their 
main support comes from the taxpayers, who 
support with their money and prayers the 
many schools and colleges in this country. 

Recent disturbances suggest that the time 
is about here when a group of students can 
take over a school, or at least interfere with 
the management of the school. 

The taxpayer is getting tired of paying 
taxes to support a school that accepts the 
roving student who tramps from one school 
to another in different states, and lives off 
the monies provided to help the indigent but 
worthy persons who truly want to go to 
school. 

No group of students at the college or 
university has the right to take over the 
campus. If the group is right, it has the 
privilege of appealing to all citizens of the 
country. And if the majority of the elec- 
torate concurs, there is no need for the mob; 
the grievance will be satisfied through the 
democratic process. 

But if the majority does not agree, then 
the majority has the right—through its prop- 
er officers—to stop such unlawful activities. 

Just as every taxpayer has a stake in tax- 
supported colleges and universities, he also 
shares in the support of government-spon- 
sored “public housing.” A man’s home is his 
castle. This is good English law. We have, 
more or less, subscribed to it. But we now 
have an entirely new concept—the housing 
development that traces its heritage to the 
taxpayer’s purse. 

There are, unfortunately, many instances 
when a poor family moved into a nice, clean, 
new apartment—with hot and cold running 
water and all the conveniences for modern 
living—and in sixty days the apartment is 
a shambles. The floors and walls are scarred. 
The commode is stopped up. There is a smell 
of urine in the air. 

In such cases, under proper safeguard, 
such projects should be regularly inspected 
to see that the rights of the taxpayer—the 
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majority whose monies built the edifice— 
are protected, homestead or not. 

The whole problem is that our laws, court 
decisions and public attitudes are based on 
dealing wtih an agricultural society. Two 
generations ago 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion lived in a rural setting; today we are 
fast approaching the time when 90 per cent 
will live in an urban setting. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
interpreted the Bill of Rights to mean that 
a man’s car is his castle, even though the 
automobile did not exist, and probably was 
not dreamed of, when the Bill of Rights was 
adopted. 

On that theory, no peace officer has the 
right to collect evidence for any offense 
other than the one for which the driver 
was stopped. For example, a man is stopped 
for speeding. His car may be full of the loot 
he just collected in a robbery. But the peace 
officer is allowed to collect evidence only on 
the speeding charge. This is why newspapers 
report that the bodies of murdered men 
can be carried under the turtle back without 
discovery by the authorities. 

In the recent past we subscribed to the 
doctrine that the man who did not work 
could not eat. At that time the Negro or 
the poor white—and most of them were 
poor—had full stomachs. In spite of the 
tales of Grandfather about how hard he 
worked on the farm, he actually worked 
less than 100 days a year. It is true that 12 
to 15 hours a day was not considered too 
long, when there was work to do, but over 
a 12-month period the average individual 
had nothing much to do. 

The poor Negro or the poor white lived 
very well on the corn meal from the corn 
he grew in the little patch, on the rabbits 
and birds he killed, and the fish he caught. 
Money was desirable, but it was not a neces- 
sity. The average little two-room log house 
was a happy place, and, to its inmates, a 
comfortable place. 

Inventors like Silas McCormick, Robert 
Fulton, Eli Whitney and others started the 
currents moving toward the towns and cities. 
Forced or enticed off the farm—and it had 
to be one way or the other—the white man 
or Negro lost his independence and became 
dependent on wages. Meanwhile he gained 
some pleasures and some advantages which 
added to his enjoyment and his well-being, 
so long as he had work to do for which 
he could be paid. 

Leaving his familiar surroundings on the 
farm, the Negro moved to town and liked 
what he saw. Whether the lights were the 
kerosene lamp or the electric lamp, he was 
attracted to the brightness of them. And 
ever since, he has preferred to locate near 
downtown. If his dwelling was older than 
others, to him it seemed a mansion, and he 
was happiest just being with his own kind. 

After the Civil War, white and Negro at- 
tended the same church and listened to the 
same sermon. The Negro man who felt the 
urge to preach, and his wife, who felt the 
urge to shout, did so more happily in the 
congregation composed solely of their own 
race, and some years after the Civil War, 
whites and Negroes had separate congrega- 
tions. 

In civil as well as criminal law, the Su- 
preme Court decisions are tending to ruin 
the country. The right of eminent domain 
is a prime example. 

If the country is to progress, the govern- 
ment must retain the right to acquire land 
for roads, for railroads, for pipelines, utilities, 
parks, schools and many other purposes. The 
land owner rightly or wrongly demands more 
for his property than it is worth. 

The laws of the country have provided the 
proper machinery for doing justice both to 
the government and to the owner of the 
pr But, as the Supreme Court has in- 
terpreted the Constitution, the process is 
absurd. Neither the government nor the 
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property owner can ever be certain of a fair 
and equitable decision. 

In case of such a dispute between the gov- 
ernmental body and the property owner, the 
case is decided by a jury. So far, so good. 
However, under Supreme Court rulings, no 
witness as to the value of the property can 
commit perjury, no matter what he swears. 

The witness gives what he says is his 
opinion, under oath. A man testifying only 
to his opinion cannot be charged with 
perjury. 

Under another absurd ruling, the jury 
is not allowed to see the subject property. 
The jury deciding on the value of a piece 
of property should be placed in a bus or 
other conveyance and taken to inspect the 
property. They should also be allowed to see 
property which witnesses have cited as be- 
ing of comparable value. If this were done, 
many a witness testifying as to his opinion 
would have a red face and lose the confidence 
of the jury in the value of his testimony. 

From time to time the newspapers in 
Dallas have recorded unreasonable awards 
granted to landowners as a result of testi- 
mony that would not stand up under in- 
spection, yet was represented by skilled law- 
yers playing on the emotions of the jurors. 

Recently the press stated that the cost of 
acquiring land for Lake Forney exceeded the 
original estimate by six million dollars, Had 
it been possible for jurors to inspect the 
land, the City of Dallas—which means the 
taxpayer—would have saved at least four or 
five million dollars. 

While I am strongly in favor of the big, 
new airport between Dallas and Fort Worth, 
I am also aware that the site will cost many 
millions of dollars more than it should. This 
penalty, of course, will be paid by the tax- 
payer. It can be charged completely to the 
Supreme Court and its rulings that the jury 
cannot view either the land in question or 
land that witnesses cite as being of com- 
parable value. 

This and other injustices—unrealistic rul- 
ings on the process of trying a man for a 
crime, absurd expansion of the right of peace- 
able assembly, the breakdown in respect for 
and obedience to the law, the riots, and the 
chaos on the college campus—can be traced 
directly to one single source: 

As the Supreme Court presently interprets 
the Constitution of the United States, it 
serves the needs of our modern nation no 
better than the ox cart or stagecoach, would 
fufill our needs for modern transportation. 


The Hates of General Ky 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day last, April 7, the Washington Post 
gave the text of an interview conducted 
by Miss Oriana Fallaci with Gen. Nguyen 
Cao Ky, former head of the Saigon gov- 
ernment and now its Vice President. Miss 
Fallaci is a correspondent for the Milan, 
Italy, L’Europeo, a weekly magazine. Her 
interview took place with General Ky in 
the house where he lives in the daytime 
with his family, who move into the In- 
dependence Palace at night for security. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
verbatim interview from the Washing- 
ton Post may appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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GENERAL Ky CaTALocs ALL His HATES 
THE CLOSER EVIL 


Miss FaLLacr. Gen. Ky, many disconcert- 
ing things are told about you, but the most 
disconcerting is the one you said a few days 
ago: “I know that someone is trying to kill 
me. But this someone will not be a Com- 
munist.” é 

Gen. Ky. Exactly so, If someone kills me 
it will not be a Communist. It will be some- 
one on the other side, someone for whom I 
am much more uncomfortable than I am for 
the Communists. 

Not all the evil is on the Communist side. 
The corruption is among us, among our 
leaders. Nine out of ten are corrupted. And 
as I am the only one to recognize it, to 
admit it, many people obviously hate me and 
have their interest to eliminate me. 

Politicians don’t like me because I am not 
a politician, because I am not a diplomat, 
because I denounce this regime as an ineffi- 
cient one, an incapable one, and because 
I say that democracy exists in it only as a 
name. 

Americans don’t like me because I tell 
them what I think, and I accuse them of 
lying. Americans claim to be here in the 
name of their principles of democracy and 
freedom. I do not believe them; at the best, 
I believe them 50 per cent. 

Americans are not here for democracy or 
freedom; they are here to defend their in- 
terests. And not always do their interests 
coincide with the interests of Vietnam. 
Americans are here because they want to 
stay in Asia, to fight communism, in Asia, 
not because they care for us. They do not 
understand what we need; they do not un- 
derstand our tragedy. 

Look at that Robert Kennedy who says: 
“Democracy, freedom.” Words. His concept of 
democracy and freedom is simply ridiculous 
to me, because it is always these big powerful 
countries talking about democracy and free- 
dom which create colonialism. They begin 
with saying: “We are here to help you.” And 
then they become bosses, and then they 
become colonialists. Enough with that. 

Miss Fattacr. General Ky, are you speak- 
ing about revolution? 

General Ky. I sure am. What Americans 
do not understand is that South Vietnam 
needs a revolution to counter the ideal of 
revolution from North Vietnam, to demon- 
strate that not only in North Vietnam there 
is a need for justice. 

Americans want to institute in South 
Vietnam a kind of democratic regime they 
have in mind; respect for the laws, freedom 
of speech and so on. Elections. But what does 
it mean to speak of elections to someone who 
dies of starvation? What does it mean to talk 
about legislative power, executive power, 
when all that you need is a bowl of rice for 
your children? 

When you go in the villages and you speak 
to the peasants about voting, they answer by 
telling you that they’re hungry. They don’t 
care about democracy; they care about social 
Justice. So for me, democracy means social 
justice—that is, distribution of the land, 
building of houses and schools, no more 
starvation, 

In most of the cases, the men who have 
been elected in South Vietnam are not the 
men that people want; they do not represent 
the people. The people voted for them be- 
cause someone told them to vote. Our last 
elections were a loss of time and money, a 
mockery. They were only useful to elect a 
regime which is wrong and corrupted and 
weak and would fall immediately with a 
revolution, 

It is hard for me to say so because I share 
the responsibility of those elections. I have 
been voted in them and I am the Vice Presi- 
dent of such a regime. But at least I recognize 
the evil where the evil is and I say that laws 
must be changed, because what we now have 
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are laws that defend the rich. We need new 
laws to defend the poor. 

Miss Fatuact. General Ky, this is what Ho 
Chi Minh says, and what the Vietcong say. 
This is socialism, Marxism. 

General Ky. Who denies it? I am not afraid 
of the word socialism. It is the Americans 
who pronounce the word socialism as if it 
were a dirty word. 

You say I am a Marxist. It is not the first 
time that a European says this to me. So 
maybe I am a Marxist. Who cares? I don't 
know Marx, nor Engels nor any of these white 
people who were born in Europe. They wrote 
theories, and I have no time to lose with 
theories. 

Frankly, I don’t read. I am not even 
ashamed to admit that my education is rather 
poor. I only studied in high school and 
stopped studying when I was 18 years old 
and the French closed the schools to send 
us to the war. 

I am a pilot. I have spent my life with 
airplanes, not reading the books of this Marx 
and this Engels. I couldn’t care less to know 
that this Marx discovered that the poor 
must not be poor. I don’t need his discovery 
to know such an elementary thing. I am a 
yellow man, I am an Asiatic, and I know 
what my country needs much better than 
all those white people writing books. 

Miss Fauuacr. The fact remains, Gen. Ky, 
that had you read those books, you would 
realize they say the same things as those 
people that you are fighting. Could you tell 
me why you fight the Communists? 

General Ky. Well, as I told you, I only know 
what I see here in my country. And what I 
see about the Communists in my country, 
well, I don't like it. I mean I don't like to 
see a son who condemns his mother in the 
name of the party; I don’t like a party that 
in the name of an ideology destroys the fam- 
ily and the sentiments; I don't like a society 
where a man becomes a member of the party. 
Because it is true that I am against the free- 
dom which causes disorders and prevents so- 
cial justice, but it is also true that I am 
against the dictatorship. 

I don’t know how to explain. Maybe I can 
explain it so: I don’t like the Catholics and 
the Communists resemble the Catholics so 
much. They belong to the party exactly as the 
Catholics belong to the Church. Fanatically. 
So this is why I fight the Communists. 

But I certainly don’t reproach them for 
their program of distributing richness and 
I perfectly agree with them when they take 
the Iand of the rich and give it to the poor. 
I perfectly agree with them when they give 
a rifle to a peasant and say to him: “Fight 
for a better life.” I perfectly agree with them 
when they abolish the privileged classes and 
when they say that the system of division 
of classes is wrong. As Confucius says, we 
must raise the poor and lower the rich until 
they meet at a level where everybody can 
live harmoniously, totally integrated. 

Miss FaLLacx. Gen. Ky, did it never occur to 
you to doubt whether you are on the wrong 
side of the barricade? Did it ever occur you 
to think that you could well stay with Ho 
Chi Minh? 

General Ky. Well, if my destiny had been 
different, I could have been on his side. But 
what would I be today? I would be a little 
functionary lost in the cadres of the party 
as thousands of others, completely silenced 
by them, and I wouldn’t be able to do a 
thing. Staying on this side on the barricade 
instead, I am Nguyen Cao Ky and I can do 
something. Because if it is true that a 
swallow does not make the spring, it is also 
true that a swallow announces the spring. 

Of course, everything would have been 
easier for me at the other side of the barri- 
cade, Probably I would be less unhappy, too. 
But I also would be more impotent, and I 
could not dream my revolution. 

Miss Fatiact. However, Gen. Ky, should 
you one day understand that you were un- 
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able to achieve your revolution and that you 
had chosen the wrong side of the barricade, 
would you be ready to go to the other side? 

General Ky. No. When a man chooses an 
ideal, or a way to realize an ideal, he must 
follow it until the end without changing sys- 
tem. Should I understand, sooner or later, 
that I had chosen the wrong way and the 
wrong side of the barricade, I would prefer 
to die. 

I know very well that my choice is not 
easy and will be very painful. I know very 
well that the Communists and I have many 
dreams in common, common targets, com- 
mon aims. I know very well that the system 
of this side of the barricade is wrong, but it 
wouldn’t make any sense to abandon a wrong 
system for another wrong system. 

No, I will never go with them. I'd better 
die than admit to have chosen the wrong 
way. The only thing that I can admit now 
is that my choice is not very practical. 

Miss FaLLAcr. Do you really believe you'll 
succeed or you only dream to succeed? 

General Ky. I believe in my destiny so I 
believe I'll succeed. Unless they kill me. If 
they don’t kill me, I should win, because I 
am not with the minority. The mass of the 
people, that is, the poor, the peasants, are 
with me. And it is on the poor, on the peas- 
ants, that one must count for a revolution, 
not on the intellectuals, on the middle-class 
people. He who is not hungry does not shoot 
well, or does not shoot at all. My revolution 
must be done with the peasants and by the 
peasants and for the peasants. 

Miss FaLLAcr. This is what Mao Tse-tung 
says. 

General Ky. Mao Tse-tung is a Chinese, 
and the Chinese have been our enemies for 
4000 years. All our history demonstrates that 
the Chinese only want to absorb us, destroy 
us, and what a Chinese says can never agree 
with what a Vietnamese says. 

We hate them, in the South as well as in 
the North. And when some Americans say 
that Ho Chi Minh will ask the Chinese to 
intervene in this war with their troops, I 
answer: You are crazy. Ho Chi Minh is a 
Vietnamese, and he hates the Chinese as I 
hate them, and he knows that calling on 
the Chinese would be the mistake of his 
life. Should the Chinese come to Vietnam, 
we all would reunite, the South and the 
North, Communists and Nationalists, and 
we would fight them together, and all our 
problems would be finally resolved, and our 
country would not be divided any more. 

Miss FaLLAct. Gen. Ky, what do you think 
of the Vietcong? What do you think of this 
fight between brothers? Can you consider 
the Vietcong as brothers? 

General Ky. A brother is a man who is 
with me when I am sad and when I am 
happy. A brother is a man who thinks like 
me, and the Vietcong don’t think like me. 
They speak my language, they have my same 
blood, my country, but they are not my 
brothers. The most I can do is to feel pity for 
them when I see them dead. 

This may scandalize you, but should you 
have put the same question to the Amer- 
icans during their Civil War; they would 
have answered the same thing. Now the 
Americans are united. A day will come when 
my country will be united, too, like America, 
and I will not shoot what you call my broth- 
ers any more; they will not shoot me any 
more. 

This is our destiny and the destiny I am 
fighting for. Until that day, don’t ask me 
to like them. I leave this privilege to you 
Europeans. You Europeans have fallen in 
love with the Vietcong. All that they do is 
good for you; all that we do is bad for you. 
We are the villains and they are the heroes, 
like in the Western movies. You admire them 
for partpris. 

Should we attack the North, the whole 
world would arise against us. But they in- 
filtrate to the South, and the whole world 
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accepts this. I have not yet understood if 
yours is romanticism or idiocy. 

Miss Fauiact, Maybe it’s only respect, Gen. 
Ky: for instance, respect for their courage, 
their faith. You must admit that it takes a 
lot of courage, of faith, to go barefoot against 
the tanks. 

General Ky. Who denies that they are 
brave, that they have faith? Sure they have 
it. A lot. They are Vietnamese. But our sol- 
diers also have guts. It is you Europeans who 
accuse them of being cowards—I don’t know 
on what base. 

When you follow a combat, you always fol- 
low it with the Americans, never with the 
Vietnamese, as if the war were done only by 
the Americans. All right, Americans do it, 
and I thank them for this. But they are not 
alone, and if the North Vietnamese didn't 
infiltrate between us, we would not need 
the Americans and we could finally settle 
our business without the Americans. 

We have not less guts than the Vietcong. 
I personally am not less courageous than & 
Vietcong. Oh, you have admired the Vietcong 
so much for their Tet offensive. Well, it cer- 
tainly was a brave offensive and an intelli- 
gent one, I would call it a rather respectable 
offensive. But we were not less than them, 
They only have more discipline than we have, 
more training, because they have kept them- 
selves organized since 1954 and we started 
only three years ago. 

Miss FalLacr. Gen. Ky, in your judgment, 
why did they lose? 

General Ky. They have lost because they 
have trusted what the American press and 
the Vietnamese press have been saying for 
years, that we are the cowards, they are the 
lions. They have lost because they thought 
that our soldiers would not react and the 
populations would immediately pass to their 
side. They have lost because they had wrong 
information and they haye not understood 
that the mass of the population does not 
stay with Ho Chi Minh, neither with me; it 
only stays with its bowl of rice. 

They have lost because they had not me 
to guide them. Should I have guided the Tet 
offensive, I would have won because I know 
what is necessary to shake the indifference 
of my people. You have to wake up their 
conscience. And to wake up their conscience, 
you have to recognize their right to the bowl 
of rice. You have to make them fight for 
that bowl of rice, and then no army or 
atomic bomb can stop them. 

They have lost because their leaders are 
old and make the revolution in an old- 
fashioned way, using the books which were 
written a hundred years ago by the white 
people, Their leaders reason like the Amer- 
icans: interrogating computers, not the com- 
mon sense. 

And then, militarily speaking, they have 
lost because of a few stupid mistakes. First 
of all, they had not enough troops, Second, 
their troops were not sufficiently armed nor 
sufficiently trained. They did not occupy the 
right places at the right time. They wasted 
time with the American Embassy, for in- 
stance. Who cares about the American Em- 
bassy? How can you waste energies and lives 
for the American Embassy? 

They should have conquered the Tan- 
sonnhut Airport, they should have con- 
quered the radio stations, they should have 
spoken to raise the people: “Here we are, in 
Saigon. No more Ky, no more Thieu, no more 
Americans. We are the government now, we 
are your friends.” I would have done like 
that. 

Miss FLLAcr. Maybe they will next time. 
Gen. Ky, do you think they will attack again? 

General Ky. Sure they will. As soon as they 
have recovered from their terrible losses 
they have lost around 50,000 men all around 
the country—they will attack again. And this 
will happen very soon, in my judgment, let's 
say in May or June. They will attack Saigon, 
because the decisive battle will take place in 
Saigon and nowhere else. 
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It is the Americans who publicize Khesanh 
and the places like Khesanh. The North 
Vietnamese are not stupid. They know very 
well that Khesanh has no importance, and 
militarily nor strategically nor politically. 
They have no intention to lose energy in 
transforming Khesanh into a Dienbienphu. 

Miss FarLacı. Gen. Ky, are you not tired 
of this war? 

General Ky. No, it is you Europeans, you 
Americans, you white people who think that 
Vietnamese are tired of this war, both South 
and North. It is not true. And the reason 
is that we never knew the peace or the 
happiness, and the death is a habitude for 
us and we are not afraid of it. 

Every day for us is the day that we could 
die. We are ready for it. We are Asiatic—that 
is, fatalistic. We believe in destiny and we 
are used to the sufferings. You white people 
cannot understand. You white people give 
too much importance to life, to the length 
of life, to the comforts of life. You are not 
ready to sacrifice yourselves for a dream. 
Should you have been in a war as long as 
this one, you would have given up a long 
time since. 

Miss FalLAct. You don't love the white 
people, Gen. Ky, do you? 

General Ky. I don't. I am too proud to 
love you. I am too proud to be a Vietnamese, 
an Asiatic, a yellow. I never thought that the 
white race would be a superior race; on the 
contrary. Should I be religous, which I am 
not, I would say: “I am the son of Buddha, 
I am the son of God, I am God. I am the 
man that God sent to save this country and 
unify it and give it one day the role it has to 
have in Asia.” 

Put into your mind that the future is 
here among us, not among you white. Europe 
is old, tired, dusty, and America should not 
be called any more “the New World”; it 
should be called “the Old World.” Its time, 
your time, is over. Which is why I couldn't 
care less for your criticisms about us and 
about me. 

Like all that noise for Gen. Loan's epi- 
sode. I mean when he shot the Vietcong. 
Of course I blame him, though I understand 
him: his gesture was the gesture of a man 
who loses his control after having seen many 
of his men killed. But I want to have the 
right to judge a Vietnamese who kills an- 
other Vietnamese and I don't transfer such 
a right to anybody else. I don’t recognize 
you that right. 

Miss FALLact.— ou don't, but we take it, 
Gen. Ky. And the result is not always very 
positive for you. Are you aware of how hated 
you are? 

General Ky. Yes. People always seem to 
expect the worse from me, abroad especially. 
I remember when I went to Australia and 
the posters defined me “Butcher, murderer, 
dictator.” When they realized that I was 
not that bad, they reacted in total amaze- 
ment. “We waited for a butcher and we 
find a small, nice gentleman,” the newspaper 
wrote. 

Miss Farracı. Gen. Ky, is there anybody 
in the world that you admire apart yourself? 

General Ky. I don’t admire anybody except 
the poor who fight for their bowl of rice. So 
let’s use the word respect instead of the word 
admiration. 

Well, I respect de Gaulle, for the way he 
fought during the Resistance and the way 
he brought back prestige to France. I respect 
Churchill for the way he fought during the 
Second World War. Then Stalin for the same 
reason. But maybe, instead of Stalin, I 
should say the Russian people, for their 
patriotism, their courage. Ho Chi Minh, I 
don’t know: it’s difficult for me to judge 
Ho Chi Minh objectively. 

And then I respect my cocks when they 
fight. 

Miss FalLacr. You are a man in trouble, 
Gen. Ky, you could lose also staying alive. 

General Ky. Well, for a man like me, there 
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are only two solutions: to win or to be eli- 
minated. So you may be right when you say 
that I am a man in trouble. But perhaps it 
is righter to say that I am tragic man. 

The fact is that it is always tragic to be 
a Vietnamese. Being a Vietnamese means to 
be in the middle of a struggle between two 
giants—or a three giants—who don't give a 
damn for you and use you as a bullet to shoot 
each other. America and Russia. America and 
China, Russia and China. We are the pretext 
for their vanity, which only looks at the 
conquest of the power, of the supremacy. 
And in such a struggle, we risk being quashed 
without pity. 

Even Ho Chi Minh knows this plain truth. 
Even you Europeans. Everybody knows. 
Everyone but the Americans. But trying to 
explain this to the Americans would be as 
hard as to explain to them that the word so- 
cialism is not a dirty word and there is no 
other answer to the civilization that they 
propose to us. Their civilization of robots. 

It is impossible to talk with the Americans, 
not because they don’t want to talk; because 
they don’t understand. Once I tried with a 
specialist in foreign aid. He wanted to know 
why Americans are so much hated today in 
the world in spite of all the help they give. 

So I said: “Because it is not what you give; 
it is how you give it.” And he asked, “How 
should we give it?” So I said: “I could teach 
it to you. But it would take tens and tens of 
years. Better, generations and generations. 
Better, a civilization of thousands of years.” 

He did not understand. He could not. He 
was too much a product of a world dominated 
by the computers, the technology, the three 
giants who use us Vietnamese and the small 
countries like the Vietmamese as instru- 
ments of their fight. If I will not be able to 
win, it will be only because a man alone 
can no more win in a world dominated by 
those giants, those computers, that tech- 
nology. It is all. 

Miss FaLLacr. Thanks, Gen. Ky. 

General Ky. Thanks to you for having 
listened to me. You see, I am a very lonely 
man. Very lonely. Really lonely. It happens 
so rarely to me to talk with someone. I mean 
someone who really listens to me. And when 
it happens, I feel almost happy. Because I feel 
less alone. 


Riot Damage Report in Washington 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the burn- 
ing of our Nation’s Capital has destroyed 
an estimated 600 buildings at an esti- 
mated loss of $13 million. 

While the destruction was wide- 
spread—the “soul brothers” passed 
over—the burned-out area, if combined, 
is estimated at 500 square blocks, or, 
would form a rectangle of 20 blocks by 
25 blocks. 

This is Washington, D.C., alone—a 
city that has not been burned by a mili- 
tary enemy since the British during the 
Revolutionary War. 

Considering the looting of stores and 
liquor establishments, one might feel the 
area well supplied. Yet, emergency food 
and clothing centers were opened in the 
District to relieve the suffering of the 
unfortunate victims and homeless. 

A tour of the area revealed that, ex- 
cept where people lived above or in com- 
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mercial buildings, there was minor burn- 
ing of dwellings. 

Yet the emergency food centers an- 
nounced service of 110,000 meals during 
yesterday. 

Certainly no one objects to the feeding 
and clothing of innocent victims of the 
black revolution, but the tremendous 
number of recipients may well cause one 
to ask, “Where are all these people com- 
ing from?” 

Could it possibly be the well meaning 
donators are solving the logistics prob- 
lem for the so-called poor people's 
march by feeding the troops from out 
of town? 

Could we confuse sympathy with fool- 
ishness? 

Mr. Speaker, I include the clippings 
from the Washington Evening Star for 
April 9, following my remarks: 

CAUTIOUS INsurRERS ESTIMATE RIOT Loss AT 
$10 ro $15 MILLION 
(By Lee Flor) 

Some insurance officials have given cau- 
tious estimates that insured losses from the 
disturbance in Washington might range be- 
tween $10 million and $15 million, 

But it apparently is going to take several 
days at least before any authoritative esti- 
mate is given by the insurance industry. 

Deputy Mayor Thomas W. Fletcher this 
morning said a first survey by the District's 
Redevelopment Land Agency showed more 
than $13 million damage to buildings alone, 

However, the insurance industry itself says 
that early estimates of riot damages in other 
places have previously always turned out to 
be too high. 


DETROIT LOSSES CITED 


For instance, in the bitter Detroit riots of 
last year, now the record holder for fire dam- 
age and deaths, officials first estimated that 
about $500 million in damages had resulted. 

The National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders, in its analysis of the riot, 
said the $500 million estimate was quickly 
shelved, The city assessor put damages at $22 
million, and $32 million was paid out in in- 
surance claims, according to the State Insur- 
ance Bureau. The $32 million represented an 
estimated 65 to 75 percent of the total loss, 
the advisory commission reported. 

Forty-three persons were killed in the De- 
troit riot. 

In Newark, where 23 persons were killed in 
riots and fires last July, the city Department 
of Economic Development's estimate was $10 
million in damage to businesses. About $2 
million of this was in liquor taken by looters. 

In Washington, the General Adjustment 
Bureau is getting ready to do the claim- 
estimating for 200 insurance companies that 
had issued policies on property here. Charles 
Lewis, the manager of the Washington 
branch, said that “it would be presumptuous 
of mer to make any estimate of damages this 
early. 

Lewis said J. J. Boyrer, the department 
catastrophe manager of the eastern division 
of the adjustment bureau, arrived yesterday 
to find out how many claims adjusters would 
be needed. 

Lewis said he had no idea of how long it 
would take to prepare a damage estimate, 
or even how long it would take to estimate 
how many men would be needed. His office 
normally has 15 claims adjusters, he said. 
General does most of the claims surveys in 
the nation. 

In the case of the Detroit riots, the bureau 
took almost two weeks before it ventured to 
make a cautious estimate of damages, 

Here, there was much less damage, so it 
may take less time. 

Mill Stark, manager of the American In- 
surance Association, which represents firms 
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which issue about 80 percent of the fire in- 

surance policies in the nation, also said it 

was too early to make an authoritative esti- 

mate of fire damage for insurance purposes. 
“FAIRLY GOOD FIGURE” 

But based on early reports from insurance 
companies, and from a personal tour, Stark 
said the damages would range from $10 mil- 
lion to $15 million. 

“This is a fairly good figure,” Stark said, 
and added that a better estimate may be 
available by Friday or Monday. 

The American Insurance Association is an 
enthusiastic backer of previous proposals by 
the Johnson administration to create a na- 
tional reinsurance pool so that banks may 
lend money and extend credit to businesses 
that want to rebuild, Stark said. 

With an extra 2 percent of premiums on 
fire and casualty insurance, the insurance 
companies feel they could create a special 
pool of about $70 million a year, he said. 
With cooperation from the states and fed- 
eral government, the insurance companies 
feel they can create statewide insurance pro- 
tection plans and continue to write insur- 
ance policies for businesses in riot-prone 
areas, he said. 


CALLED ESSENTIAL 


The advisory commission in its report last 
month warned that insurance for ghetto area 
businesses was a particularly tough problem 
for cities trying to rebuild. Without insur- 
ance, banks and other credit institutions 
cannot lend the needed money, the commis- 
sion said. 

“A city without insurance is a city with- 
out hope,” it said. 

Other insurance experts also said they were 
going to be cautious about preliminary esti- 
mates of damage. 

A top official of Robert W. Green Asso- 
ciates, who said his firm probably ranked 
second to the much larger General Adjust- 
ment Bureau in handling property claims, 
noted that lingering tear gas fumes and the 
danger of crumbling walls had prevented ad- 
justers from entering the most ravaged areas 
over the weekend. 

“It may be six months before we begin to 
get an accurate picture of the total losses,” 
he said, “but I wouldn’t be surprised if it is 
$10 million or more.. and there are going 
to be so many uninsured situations.” 


AUTO CLAIMS RECEIVED 


Among the early claims investigated by his 
firm was a burned-out Standard Drug store 
on 14th Street NW., where loss of contents 
alone will probably run about $75,000, he 
said. Another Standard Drug store on H 
Street NW., still of tear gas, has been 
“difficult to stay in long enough to get any 
estimate,” he added. 

Automobile insurers also were reporting a 
stream of claims for broken windows and 
dents caused by objects hurled during the 
rioting. 

The Government Employees Insurance Co. 
has received roughly 50 applications for auto 
damage claims, a spokesman estimated, 
averaging $200 each. 

A few, he said, were from suburbanites 
whose cars were struck by missiles as they 
drove through troubled parts of the District. 

An Allstate Insurance Co. spokesman said 
his firm’s 13 property insurance adjusters in 
the metropolitan area had been too busy to 
size up the over-all loss picture. Asked if 
adjusters would be called to Washington 
from Allstate offices elsewhere, he noted the 
disturbances in Chicago, Pittsburgh and 
Baltimore, and said: “I don’t know where 
we'd get them.“ 


SBA Loans ro BURNED Firms LIKELY 

The nearly 1,000 Washington businesses 
burned out or damaged in the civil disorders 
should be able to get loans to return to nor- 
mal operations, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration believes, 
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The type of loans—disaster, economic op- 
portunity or regular business—to be made 
available will be decided after a final damage 
assessment, said Richard Salem, regional di- 
rector of the SBA, which makes loans to rela- 
tively small firms usually with annual sales 
no greater than $1 million. 

Business firms hit by rioting in Detroit 
and Newark last summer obtained SBA dis- 
aster loans. In Washington this would first 
require that the city be declared a disaster 
area by the President or SBA administrator. 
District officials haven't yet requested this. 

Salem said that up to yesterday he had re- 
ceived 15 business inquiries for assistance 
totaling $340,000. 

He found small grocers especially hard-hit. 
All 32 stores in the Association of Independ- 
ent Grocers had been looted or burned. 
Twenty out of 48 present SBA borrowers had 
been affected, with damage totaling more 
than $70,000. 

Salem asked that small businessmen who 
have been damaged prepare their financial 
records, estimate damages and decide on 
future plans before contacting the SBA. 
Larger chains whose stores have been looted 
and burned are not expected to qualify for 
SBA assistance. 

In the aftermath of the Detroit riots, the 
SBA made 193 business loans totaling $3.6 
million under its disaster program. It made 
32 loans totaling $331,650 to Newark busi- 
nessmen. 


DELAYS, CHEATING COMPLICATE WORK AT 
Foop CENTERS 
(By Betty James) 

Conservative estimates put at 1.4 million 
pounds the amount of food distributed in 
the city at emergency centers in the last 
three days. 

“Our conclusion is that there is no control 
(at the centers) on who gets the food,” 
Miss Winifred G. Thompson, director of the 
D.C, Welfare Department and a member of 
the emergency food committee of the Urban 
Coalition, said, expressing concern that per- 
sons not affected by the violence are draw- 
ing free food. 

“It’s a bottomless pit.” 

At a couple of centers yesterday, Welfare 
Department aides saw rows of car waiting to 
transport the food to other parts of the 
city, she said. 

GUIDELINES GIVEN 


Welfare has developed some guidelines it 
hopes centers will follow to determine that 
those who get the food are, in fact, victims 
of the disturbance. 

It is asking centers to cooperate in: 

1. Checking people to see if they live in 
the neighborhood with special attention to 
those who come in automobiles. 

2. Asking how they were affected by the 
disorder. 

Welfare, which was criticized yesterday by 
churchmen who ran a volunteer food dis- 
tribution operation Saturday and Sunday, 
has opened another warehouse to expedite 
deliveries. It is at Children’s Center in Laurel, 
Md. The first warehouse is in Blue Plains in 
Southwest Washington. 

Checks show that many centers are doing 
a beautiful job, Miss Thompson said. Others 
are giving food to any one who walks in, she 
said. 

SUPPLY CALLED ADEQUATE 

“The supply of food is adequate, unless 
something breaks down we don’t know about 
at the present time,” she said. 

However, she feels that the sooner the city 
gets back to a more normal system of food 
distribution, keyed to emergency cash money 
and food stamps, the better. 

Churchmen organized and launched the 
operation Saturday. It later became a city 
project tied into the food committee of the 
Urban Coalition. 

The churchmen were sharply critical yes- 
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terday of the Welfare Department’s distribu- 
tion operation. 

The interfaith effort developed by the 
Urban Institute of the Council of Churches 
of Greater Washington and the Archdiocese 
of Washington turned delivery of contribu- 
tions from citizens over to the Welfare De- 
partment then. The department has been 
delivering food from its own warehouses, 
and Agriculture Department surplus food 
since Saturday. 


AGENCY DEFENDS RECORD 


But yesterday was the first day the depart- 
ment took over the entire operation. Spokes- 
men for the religious organizations contended 
it was a shambles, while welfare vigorously 
defended its record in the face of resumption 
of normal traffic conditions. 

The Rev. Daniel Pierotti, who was working 
with the Urban Institute, said private con- 
tributions totalling between 800,000 and 1 
million pounds were distributed Saturday 
and Sunday, with about 2,000 volunteers from 
the city and suburbs taking part. 

The churchmen contended their operation 
provided speedy delivery and said the govern- 
ment’s bureaucratic machinery couldn’t 
cope with the job. 

“Welfare isn’t getting it out,” Pierotti said. 
A lot of food is still coming from the suburbs 
but was held at collection points set up 
by the churchmen. 

Albert P. Russo, deputy welfare director, 
said welfare delivered 600,000 pounds of food 
between noon Saturday and 6:30 last night. 
He said 115 orders were delivered, an average 
of three and a half deliveries to each of 35 
centers. 

Of 50 orders that came in yesterday, 15 
had not been delivered by 6:30 p.m., but all 
would be delivered before day’s end, he said. 

The 600,000 pounds is enough for 4 meals 
fo: 46,425 persons, a total of 185,700 meals, 
he said. The estimated cost of food which 
welfare has delivered to date is $135,000 
he said. 

The food is coming from welfare’s storage 
centers for institutions and also is being 
purchased from the General Services Ad- 
ministration. Russo said about 66,000 pounds 
in surplus food has been delivered by the 
Agriculture Department, and welfare has 
been told about 600,000 pounds more is on 
the way. 

The Urban Institute contended that eight 
centers, most of them churches, received no 
orders from welfare yesterday, ran out of 
food and turned people away. 


LOCATION CITED 


Russo said it took an average of three and 
a half hours from the time an order was re- 
ceived until it reached its destination. He ob- 
served that the location of the warehouse, 
in the extreme Southwest portion of the 
city, contributed to the problem. 

“We are really pulling out all the stops,” 
he said. We are going to do everything we 
can to get the food out to the centers and 
meet the needs,” he said. 

Approximately six centers, including one 
at Howard University, have been eliminated. 
The 37 that will be open today are: 

Northwest 

St. Stephen and Incarnation, 16th and 
Newton Streets. 

Calvary Methodist Church, 1459 Columbia 
Road N.W. 

Lincoin Temple, 11th and R Streets. 

First Rising Mount Zion Baptist, 6th and 
N Streets. 

Sacred Heart, 16th Street and Park Road. 

Third Baptist Church, 5th and Q Streets. 

RLA Field Office, 913 P Street. 

Luther Place Lutheran, 12th Street and 
Vermont Avenue. 

St. Martin's, 1900 North Capitol St. 

St. Paul and Augustine Parish Hall, 1419 
VSt. 

New Bethel Baptist, 9th and S Streets. 

12th Street, YMCA 12th and T Streets. 
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Central Presbyterian, 1417 Irving St. 

UPO Center No. 1, 1507 9th Street. 

UPO Center No. 2, 1366 Euclid Street. 

Fides Neighborhood House, 1554 8th 
Street. 

Moorish Science Temple of America, Inc., 
902 Florida Ave. 

First Seventh-Day Adventist, 810 Shep- 
herd Street. 

UPO Center-UPO Annex, 3332 Georgia Ave. 

Northeast 

Christ Child Settlement House, 608 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave. 

Holy Names School, 1217 West Virginia 
Ave. 

Keller Memorial Lutheran, 9th St. and 
Maryland Ave. 

Dominicain Fathers Community Center, 
123 11th St. 

Atonement House, 1330 G St. 

Mount Moriah Baptist, 1636 East Capitol. 

New Samaritan Baptist, 624 8th St. 

Douglass Methodist, 11th and H Streets. 

Near Northeast UPO Center, 1326 Florida 
Ave. 

Far East Community Center, 624 Division 
Ave. 

St. Francis DeSales, 
Ave. 


2021 Rhode Island 


Southeast 
St. Peter's, 313 2nd Street. 
Holy Comforter-St. Cyprian’s School, 15th 
and East Capitol Streets. 
Church of the Reformation, 226 East Cap- 
itol St. 
Southeast-Anacostia 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 1600 Morris 
Road. 
Frederick B. Douglass Community Center, 
2027 Nichols Ave. 
Congress Heights Community Center, 3511 
Wheeler Road. 
Southwest 


Southwest Community House, 6 N St. 


Thoughts of an Air Force Sergeant 
HON. CHARLES H. PERCY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, we hear a 
great deal these days about the alienation 
of our young people. We hear about their 
protests and, in some cases, about their 
emotional withdrawal from conventional 
living habits. Their actions and pro- 
nouncements are sometimes negative and 
destructive. 

But, having said this, it is also neces- 
sary to acknowledge that the movement 
of protest among our youth is not all 
negative and destructive. Indeed, it is 
quite clear that much of the protest is 
raised in consequence of the highest 
yearnings of man and in pursuance of 
the most idealistic thinking. These pro- 
tests are positive and constructive. 

I have received a letter from a sergeant 
in the U.S. Air Force, expressing his 
alienation from American society. You 
will see that this man is no extremist, no 
escapist, no dodger of his responsibilities 
as a citizen. Rather, he is a concerned 
young man pouring out his heart to a 
public official whom he has never met. 

Whether one agrees with everything 
he says or not, one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with his high ideals and with his 
attempt to understand the ideals es- 
poused by the Founding Fathers of our 
country. 
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Though he has not marked his letter 
to me confidential, I have not included 
his identification so that I can share his 
thoughts with Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator CHARLES PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR: This letter is written to 
express my appreciation for your efforts of 
the American serviceman. I and my fellow 
soldiers grew up in an educational system 
that instructed us in the greatest ideals that 
have ever been expressed by man. But as 
we emerge from the educational system we 
learn something which has disturbed us 
greatly: that many of our adults do not 
believe these ideals to be practical. When 
we and our fellow Americans say that Com- 
munists and anarchists should have freedom 
of speech; there are many to call us traitors. 
Those same people would state that all men 
should have their freedom. 

There are many of us who believe that Red 
China should be admitted to the United Na- 
tions and that that body should become 
“merely a forum for invective.” But the 
cries of treason are still heard. There are 
many of us who believe in the right of 
self-determination and that our nation 
should not interfere in the internal affairs 
of another nation; but we see our nation 
constantly violating this principle. When we 
speak up we are called isolationists and giv- 
ing aid to the enemy. We only ask that we 
follow our own ideals. 

Many of us believe in a speedy and rapid 
trial but there are many individuals in our 
local jails that have been there for more 
than a year. In some city jails individuals 
are held seventy-two hours without being 
fed (this occurs in my home town). But 
then there are those who say that we should 
not oppose the establishment and if we do 
not like what is offered to get out of the 
country. We only ask that our traditional 
American ideals be honored and practiced. 

Many of us believe that the government 
should not suppress information from the 
public unless it definitely has to do with na- 
tional security. Whether it be in the Na- 
tional Archives or frozen in the quagmire 
of war this is continually done. 

Many of us believe in the freedom of 
travel. We abhor the East Berlin government 
for preventing their people from going to 
West Berlin. We detest the Russians for not 
allowing their people freedom to travel 
around the globe. But then we see our own 
government barring people from visiting 
Cuba, China, and several other nations. 
What is the difference between the two 
contemptible practices. Now we hear the ad- 
ministration is going to tax our citizens for 
visiting other nations to help the balance of 
payments when the real cause of the imbal- 
ance is the government stationing troops 
all around the world. This policy of taxation 
is clearly expressed to be a measure to pre- 
vent the freedom of travel. 

We believe in the right to trial by jury 
but observe that over three millions of our 
young men in the armed services are denied 
this along with many of our other freedoms 
that are routinely accepted by our fellow 
citizens. The Constitution says that the only 
freedom we are denied is the right to Grand 
Jury action. With this in mind and also the 
knowledge that these rights are inalienable 
what justification does the government have 
of suppressing our freedoms? We are able to 
carry on our work and perform our mission 
without having our constitutional rights and 
God-given rights taken away from us by 
the government. 

Even the right to dissent, for which we 
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have valiantly fought, is now becoming sub- 
ject to attack by our government and many 
Americans consider it treasonable to dis- 
agree with government policy. We only wish 
that this right be protected by our govern- 
ment and not threatened with McCarthyite 
policies. 

Our nation has always believed in fair-play 
and have expressed hatred toward the Ger- 
mans for their inhumane conduct during the 
last war. We have learned the lessons of this 
era and wish to protect the world from 
further atrocities such as these. But only the 
first of this month we saw the Director of 
the Vietnamese National Police shoot a Viet 
Cong POW in cold-blood on national tele- 
vision. Condoning such a policy sheds more 
black-spots on our form of democracy. Per- 
haps this is the impression of our adversaries 
and the reason that a fourth rate power can 
stand up to a first rate power. What would be 
our attitude towards North Vietnam if they 
took American pilots out into the streets and 
shot them in the head? We protested when 
they tried to hold a news conference with 
them. Could we have the justification to pro- 
test when we do not protest to our allies? This 
inhumane treatment is not confined to our 
allies. We do it ourselves. This Director of the 
Vietnamese National Police should be re- 
moved and prosecuted for this outrageous act 
as an American soldier would have been if 
he were seen. 

The love which we have learned in our great 
nation is difficult to dispense when we are 
obligated to kill ten and eleven year old 
children, especially when we are fathers to 
Kids, the same age, but in battle this is 
done. We are not killers any more than any 
other people in the history of this world; kill- 
ing comes very hard. The blame clearly 
rests in the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
hands but this is small consolation when I 
have been a killer of such a young life. We 
wish the war to end at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Please help us; not only in ending 
war but in ameliorating the problems which 
exists in our nation, Please, may we go ac- 
cording to our own ideals for we know that 
these ideals will work. If this nation is the 
greatest nation in the world it is only because 
we have always tried to improve in the areas 
we are wrong, This is our duty, our mission: 
to find these areas and to correct them. 

In a few days I go to Korea. I go to Korea 
willingly to protect America’s name; but 
ask at the same time that you work at home 
to bring me and my fellow soldiers home at 
the earliest opportunity; not only in Korea 
but the rest of Southeast Asia as well. 

What has been written in the preceding 
paragraphs and much more are the feelings 
of hopelessness and despair that many of our 
young people (myself included) feel in these 
trying days. It is in your power, more than 
ours, to eliminate these incidents. But at the 
same time, we can promise our support and 
activities to be in this effort. We are not Com- 
munists, Facists, un-American or any other 
name that might be thrown at us. We believe 
in our ideals and their practicality and this 
is where we differ. We do not want to spend 
permanent exile in Sweden or fifteen years 
in jail; but at the same time we wish to stand 
up to our ideals. If we do; we understand 
that we have to pay the consequences; but 
it seems a poor country indeed that faces 
their young men with these two alternatives, 

The agony of our age are some of our 
brightest young men who give up all future 
happiness for a great cause whether it be in 
Vietnam or a protest march in front of the 
White House. We carry forth the torch that 
has taught us that to die for a cause is hon- 
orable if the cause is good and our death pro- 
motes it. Thank you for your time and 
trouble. Would appreciate hearing from you. 
Although I might be in Korea you may reach 
me at the above address. Please feel free to 
use this letter as you see proper. I remain 
your faithful servant in the United States 
Air Force, 
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The Cooperative Rehabilitation 
Housing Act 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Prof. George 
Sternlieb of Rutgers University testified 
on April 4, 1968, in support of my bill, 
H.R. 14034, the Cooperative Rehabilita- 
tion Housing Act, before the Housing 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. Dr. Sternlieb is 
a professor and research director in the 
graduate school of business at Rutgers 
and is associated with the Urban Studies 
Center there. 

His book, “The Tenement Landlord” 
is a thorough study of the economics 
of slum housing. Its conclusions about 
the market conditions in deteriorating 
urban areas are a strong argument in 
favor of the cooperative form of home- 
ownership for low- and middle-income 
urban apartment dwellers. His testimony 
is an enlightening discussion of the po- 
tential of urban cooperative housing, 
and I am indebted to Dr. Sternlieb for 
his encouragement. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF H.R. 14034 BEFORE 
THE HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
APRIL 4, 1968 


(By Dr. George Sternlieb, professor, research 
director, graduate school of business, Rut- 
gers, the State University, Newark, N.J.) 


INTRODUCTION 
The function of housing 


We have come a very long way from the 
concept of housing as an end in itself. While 
there is no questioning the necessity of 
providing the adequate amenities of the 
physical environment: safe, sanitary and 
adequately spacious accommodations, in- 
creasingly we have come to realize that the 
form that this provision takes may have 
nearly as much bearing on the end focus of 
this provision—the individual, the family, 
the community—as the physical elements 
themselves. 

Increasingly, housing is considered as 
one element in the overall ecology of the 
community resident. Our target must not 
only be the physical shell, but also an ac- 
quisition procedure and an administrative 
reality which enhances the self-image and 
aspiration level of the inhabitant. 

Unless this self-image, this aspiration level 
of the individual, is adequately served, the 
capital investment in improved housing can 
never bring full fruition. The sad tale of 
rehabilitated housing, a year or two years or 
three years after massive capital input, look- 
ing very much like it did prior to the struc- 
tural efforts, is a commonplace. The miss- 
ing element of the success equation is the 
failure to comprehend the attitudes and psy- 
chic necessities of people who are to occupy 
this housing. 

This brief presentation will focus initially 
on the inputs for good maintenance, then 
turn to the adequacy of the co-op form in 
this regard. The third section will touch on 
the specific bill and in closing I would like 
to discuss very briefly some of the fiscal 
trade-offs which I think are important to 
the proposed program’s success. 


WHAT MAKES FOR GOOD MAINTENANCE 
Capital investment 


There is no question that for many struc- 
tures in the United States, good mainte- 
nance, given the present physical shell, can 
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only be provided at enormous outlays of 
operational costs and effort. Fresh coats of 
paint over basically poor plaster work and 
bad underlayment, can at best only have a 
short lifetime. Where there is inadequate 
wiring, there can never be the provision of 
adequate lighting. The lack of appropriate 
garbage and trash collection facilities, means 
that either the hallways and cellars will end 
up being littered and collection depots for 
rodents, or excessive costs will be incurred, in 
order to overcome the deficiency. 

Obviously, therefore, a level of capital cost, 
sometimes of a substantial nature, will be a 
necessity in order to minimize maintenance 
and operating costs in any worthwhile co-op 
program for older buildings. This, however, 
as will be noted later in more detail, cannot 
be considered the end input for rehabilita- 
tion. 

Density 


There is no question that housing densi- 
ties have increased very substantially in the 
core areas of our cities. At the same time, 
however, in contrast with national standards, 
they leave much to be desired. In addition, 
we have the basic problem of relatively 
youthful children in buildings which, typi- 
cally, because of their multi-storled charac- 
ter can have little provision for them. 

It is worth noting here that study after 
study has indicated that high-rise, high-cost 
rental housing units usually have no more 
than 1 child of school age for each 5 apart- 
ment units. In a recent study in Newark, 
New Jersey, we noted one high-rise public 
housing development with 1,500 units having 
8,000 children. 

Given the relative density, and the rela- 
tive youth, it is much more difficult to ade- 
quately maintain the tenement than it is 
a high-cost project, much more difficult to 
maintain a tenement than a one-family resi- 
dential development. 

This should not be synonymized with it 
being impossible to maintain a tenement— 
it is rather to indicate that an even higher 
level of organization and care in adminis- 
tration must be exercised in order to pre- 
serve the physical environment. The sheer 
number of inhabitants in a typical tene- 
ment makes its policing by an external 
source nearly impossible, What is an abso- 
lute essential, is essentially seij~policing— 
the involvement of all the inhabitants of the 
building toward a commitment for provi- 
sion of a good environment. This under pres- 
ent tenure arrangements is inhibited, how- 
ever, by a third factor: Alienation, 

Increasingly, the owner and the resident 
of the tenement are completely alienated 
from one another. They are alienated in 
space, the typical owner is not a resident— 
and they are alienated increasingly in race— 
increasingly the owners are different in race, 
ethnic origin or language from the tenantry, 

Under these circumstances, the tenant 
feels little responsibility for the possessions 
of the landlord. His sole encounter with the 
landlord may be through the intermediary of 
an agent, or rent collector. When a child 
marks a corridor the neighboring tenant 
can very easily think not that— this is a 
corridor that I must pass through and there- 
fore that what the tenant is doing is bad— 
but rather—who cares whether this property 
is defaced—it doesn’t belong to me—I don’t 
know who the owner is—and I don’t care!” 

While we may decry this self-destructive 
attitude, we must recognize its existence. 
The typical landlord cry that one can hear 
in housing court after housing court hearing 
is “I didn’t put the garbage in the basement 
did I, I didn’t mark the walls, after all they're 
my own walls, why should I be responsible 
for taking care of tenant vandalism?” 

This in no way should be held to excuse 
landlords from their responsibilities of main- 
taining their properties, it is indicative, how- 
ever, of one of the basic problems of tene- 
ment maintenance—this is basically the ten- 
ant attitude. Any system of housing legisla- 
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tion which does not take cognizance of this 
is doomed to failure. 

In a recent study we asked the landlords 
of some 500 odd buildings to list their basic 
problems in order of importance. To a non- 
resident landlord tenant problems were by 
far the most significant. Interestingly 
enough, however, to resident landlords this 
was not the case. This was particularly true 
of Negro resident landlords in buildings with 
Negro tenantry. Here there was little evi- 
dence of tenant problems. While the number 
of Negro non-resident landlords in the sam- 
ple was relatively small, there is some in- 
dication that despite their ethnic identifica- 
tion with the tenantry, they suffered from 
somewhat the same problems as their White 
equivalents. It is only responsibility within 
the building which can provide mainte- 
nance, and I think increasingly it is only 
a feeling of having “a piece of the action” 
—of belonging and owning, which can en- 
hance the life style and aspiration level of 
the tenantry. Let me repeat once again, that 
the building in and of itself is second to 
this latter element—the life style and aspira- 
tion level of the people. How does the bill 
which is proposed here fit into this neces- 
sity? 

Peer-group control 

The basic juridical fact of a co-op is the 
control of the future of the entity by its 
inhabitants. In essence, the individual apart- 
ment dweller has title within the confines, 
and this is set not by some external group, 
but rather by his fellow apartment dwellers. 
It is not the suburban landlord, the rent 
collector, or the external management 
agency, but rather this peer-group which 
defines the appropriate parameters of ac- 
tion. The individual therefore within this 
group, has substantial control over the phys- 
ical environment—or at least that part of it 
which is the tenement itself. 

In turn, the regulating of appropriate ac- 
tivity, let me repeat again, is not externally 
imposed, but is rather the will of the group. 
The problems of race differentiation and of 
absenteeism simply are not extant in this 
type of organization, 

The co-op form, therefore, when properly 
administered, is an optimum form of orga- 
nization for permitting the individual to move 
with his group toward his own betterment. 
This self-mastery is, it seems to me, one of 
the missing denominators of the bulk of 
earlier housing legislation. 

No matter how well meaning, typically 
American housing legislation has involved 
a very strong deus ex machina form. Wheth- 
er it be the F.H.A., an external non-profit 
corporation, or the Public Housing Author- 
ity, or for that matter the tenement land- 
lord in the classic sense, there has always 
been an external force closely defining the 
parameters of acceptable action; structuring 
the life of the tenement. Even when this is 
done with the best of motives, it is a con- 
tinual irritant to the self-image and mental 
outlook of the inhabitant. 

The Co-op Form is not completely free of 
some of these elements, let us be clear on 
that and there should be no false roman- 
ticism. As I will touch on later, there will be 
a long and difficult period of administrative 
adjustment and adaptation to the imple- 
mentation of the form. Subject to this stric- 
ture, however, there is no question that 
one of the basic problems of slum housing 
control can be overcome through this me- 


dium. 
The specifie bill 


The specific bill which has been introduced 
here needs little comment by me. It is 
extremely well thought out and clearly 
indicates a very broad knowledge of the 
experience of the past, and a development 
upon that experience which takes advan- 
tage of all of the learning in the housing 
field which has been accomplished over the 
last twenty years. I am particularly im- 
pressed by the provision of technical 
assistance. 
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No bill, however, no matter how thorough- 
going its premises and activity cam be ex- 
pected to achieve optimum success initially. 
The internal mechanisms, for example, of 
the co-op will have to evolve. We have very 
little in the way of track record for this type 
of development, though European experience 
is much broader than our own. 

The relationship between the funding 
agency, the technical assistance providers, 
and the co-opters, will have to evolve over 
a period of time. I am strongly of the opinion 
that these should not be elaborated in the 
bill any further than they are, but rather 
that with some sympathetic understanding, 
they should be permitted to develop until 
enough of a track record is established to 
permit more permanent legal relationships 
to be structured. 

One of these elements as an aside, is that 
of an exit. It is a sound rule of all high-class 
men's clubs, that the provision of an exit for 
erring members is an absolute necessity. I am 
sure that a tenement house co-operative will 
require the same device. Again, rather than 
attempting to structure this into law, I 
would suggest very strongly that we first 
develop some experience. Somewhat along 
the same lines is the basic question of tenant 
alienation of property. 


CHEAP HOUSING VERSUS CAPITAL ACCUMULATION 
Investor 


One of the essential trade-offs that must 
be recognized here, is the provision of very 
inexpensive housing vs. the vesting of equity 
on the tenantry. To the degree that we opti- 
mize for the former, the degree of equity 
build-up is very slow or negligible. To that 
degree we no longer have ownership, but 
rather an ingenious form of small-scale unit 
public housing. 

While I am certainly not against the latter, 
I think we should not overlook the potential 
of capital accumulation, It is this latter ele- 
ment which has historically provided the 
chief element in upward mobility for the 
poor in our society. Given the decline of 
small-scale retailing and small-scale enter- 
prises of all kinds in our economy, the ab- 
sence of these opportunities has been most 
striking in recent years. 

I would like to see the basic funds fiow of 
co-ops, where possible, structured in such a 
fashion as perhaps to make the housing a 
trifle more expensive, but also to provide the 
tenantry with a vested interest which has 
some ultimate significant cash value. This is 
a most important facet I think, both psy- 
chologically, and also in terms of future pos- 
sibilities and potential of the people in ques- 
tion. If at all possible (and this will require 
assiduous review of the numbers) vesting of 
equity should take place, hopefully by the 
second year. Again, I would not encumber 
this present bill with a take-out mechanism, 
(i.e. a mechanism whereby the tenant on 
leaving the co-op can secure his equity) but 
I think that we should foresee a future neces- 
sity for such a development. 

Given this element, I have no hesitation 
whatsoever in commending the bill to the 
Committee and to the House for action. It 
marks a very substantial degree of basic 
sophistication and systematic thought which 
is much needed on the housing scene. It is 
well worked out in terms of the principal 
parameters, and marks a departure which we 
should take. 


Negotiations With the North Vietnamese 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received a copy of an article 
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entitled “Let’s Negotiate,” written by 
Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, U.S. Army, re- 
tired, General Clarke, an experienced 
war veteran with a fine record and an 
enviable number of important com- 
mands to his credit while on active duty, 
is a keen observer and a student of 
history. 

In this article, General Clarke warns 
of the dangers of negotiating with the 
Communists, and reviews the experience 
of the United States with the North 
Koreans during negotiations that lasted 
from July 1, 1951, to July 1953. He points 
out that during this 2-year period the 
United States suffered many casualties 
and fought many bloody battles. 

The primary purpose of this article is 
to point out the hazards of the confer- 
ence table, and to urge that we negotiate 
with the Communists only from a point 
of strength. 

Mr. President, I concur wholeheartedly 
with the views and advice of this able 
general and commend his article to the 
attention of Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ler’s NEGOTIATE? 
(By Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, retired) 

We hear of many people who believe the 
war in Vietnam would be over if only the 
parties would negotiate. 

To be sure, it will have to be ended ulti- 
mately by negotiations of some kind unless 
the North Vietnamese call off their aggres- 
sion and withdraw quietly back into their 
own country. 

Negotiating is a respected process among 
Americans. Bargains and contracts are 
reached through negotiations in our free en- 
terprise system. Collective bargaining in our 
labor relations procedures is established by 
our laws. 

The body of the Common Law covering 
such legal subjects as contracts and equity, 
contemplates negotiations, and the ethics, 
procedures and rules pertaining thereto. 
Bargaining in good faith is a cornerstone of 
the precepts of our American Way of Life 
and our Democratic Society. 

With this background, let's look back at 
the situation in the Korean War in July 
1951. 

The North Koreans had inyaded South 
Korea and had driven to the perimeter of 
Pusan. 

The United States and the United Nations 
intervened and helped the South Koreans 
drive the North Koreans back as far as the 
Yalu River. 

The Chinese then entered the war and 
helped drive the South Koreans and the 
United Nations forces south to the general 
vicinity of the 38th Parallel. 

By July 1951, the United States had suf- 
fered 78,800 casualties, including 21,300 
killed. Losses on both sides were great. A 
general stalemate existed. 

On 10 July 1951, negotiations toward a 
truce started in the Kaesong-Panmumjom 
general area. These negotiations lasted until 
the armistice was signed on 27 July 1953, 
over two years and many bloody battles later. 
In that span, the Truce Negotiating Group 
met 255 times. 

During this time the front was held * 
tively stable by United Nations forces 
order to present a stable Line of 5 
and to establish a Demilitarized Zone. Hence, 
the United Nations forces were generally on 
the tactical and strategical defensive. South 
Korea south of the line of contact was vir- 
tually an enclave. 
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I came into the picture in late March 1953 
as Commanding General of the I U.S. Corps 
containing two U.S. Infantry Divisions; the 
lst Marine Division, the Commonwealth Di- 
vision; the ist ROK Division; several U.N. 
units such as the Turkish Brigade; Greek, 
Ethiopian, Belgian, Colombian, Thai, Philip- 
pine, French and Netherlands Battalions— 
total strength about 175,000 men. 

My Corps’ mission was to hold the western 
(Imjin) end of the line of contact north of 
and defending Seoul. 

The armistice negotiations took place in 
my corps area. The U.N. negotiators were 
billeted there. Hence, I was able to keep 
posted on truce negotiations on a daily basis 
during its latter stages. 

The happenings during the two-year period 
of negotiations will be of interest. 

Casualties did not stop—in the next two 
years, while negotiations were going on, the 
U.S. suffered 63,200 casualties—12,300 killed. 

U.S, bombing of military targets in North 
Korea was kept up. 

The Communists continued to attack the 
U.S. forces along the line of contact, The 
great battle of Pork Chop Hill took place in 
July, 1953. 

The problem of morale of U.S. forces on 
the defensive incrased. I quote from the Offi- 
cial U.S. Military History by Walter G. 
Hermes: 

“With rotation as the carrot dangling be- 
fore his eyes, the individual soldier’s main 
concern was to stay alive until his year of 
combat service was expired. Neither officers 
nor enlisted men were particularly interested 
in taking undue chances under these condi- 
tions and an air of caution arose. .. .” 

The Communists by dilatory tactics, pro- 
longed the negotiations while still attacking. 

It is difficult to negotiate between people 
of a different cultural, ideological, educa- 
tional and ethical background who talk a 
different language. 

When you come to negotiating between 
Asiatic Communists and Western democratic 
people, the semantic difficulties are con- 
siderable. Simple words such as “logic,” 
“injustice,” “Democracy,” means entirely 
different things to the negotiators. 

Under such conditions patience and the 
meticulous spelling out of points can only 
achieve a meeting of the minds. This is very 
time consuming. 

The American negotiator is apt to be 
inclined to “give and take” to reach a fair 
and prompt conclusion. The Asiatic Com- 
munist considers that to be weakness and 
vacillation and hardens his demands. 

The American negotiates to produce a 
solution; the Communist negotiates as a 
part of the effort to gain a military ad- 
vantage. 

The purpose of this article is to point out 
that we have had experience with negotiat- 
ing with Communists before in order to end 
hostilities. 

That experience should not make us think 
that our problems are over with the Com- 
munists once we sit down at the conference 
table, especially if we confer from weakness 
and not from strength. 

It is well to keep in mind that fifteen years 
after the truce we still help patrol the DMZ 
with 50,000 U.S. troops and take casualties 
from the Communists. 


Local Government Can Be Efficient 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
appearing in the February edition of 
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American County Government, official 
publication of the National Association 
of Counties, demonstrates that with 
some effort and planning government 
can be more efficient. The article, “On 
Budget Cuts With Salary Increases,” 
written by Mr. Donald Geers, circuit 
clerk of St. Louis County since Novem- 
ber 1966, reports that under Mr. Geers’ 
leadership $112,000 of the clerk’s office 
annual budget was returned to the 
county. In addition, the office has recom- 
mended a $30,000 reduction for its 1968 
budget. 

I hasten to point out that these sav- 
ings were accomplished without a reduc- 
tion of the labor force, at the same time 
the office was compiling and publishing 
for the first time a manual, “Office of the 
Clerk of the Circuit Court in Missouri,” 
which consolidates statutes and court 
rules pertaining to the circuit courts in 
the State. 

“On Budget Cuts With Salary In- 
creases” reviews several other accom- 
plishments of the St. Louis County 
Clerk’s office which are worthy of note. 
A copy of the article is inserted at this 
point in the Recorp for the information 
of those who may be interested: 

On BUDGET Curs WITH SALARY INCREASES 
(By Donald Geers) 

The Circuit Clerk’s Office of St. Louis 
County, Missouri found 1967 to be a year of 
outstanding accomplishment and planning. 
The most tangible evidence of this accom- 
plishment was that $112,000 of its annual 
budget allocation could be and was returned 
to the county’s general fund. In addition, 
the office has recommended a $30,000 reduc- 
tion for its 1968 budget. 

These savings to the taxpayers of St. Louis 
County were made without reducing the 
work force. In fact, the budget recommen- 
dation has a provision to give each employee 
& salary boost. 

This economy was due in large part to the 
development of a unique organizational 
chart—the first of its kind in the history of 
the circuit clerk’s office. The chart defines 
individual staff responsibilities and clarifies 
the chain of command for the office’s three 
basic departments—accounting, court per- 
sonnel, and records. 

Desks, tables, files and other office equip- 
ment were relocated inside the two-floor of- 
fice area to achieve maximum. work flow. 
Labor costs were reduced through more ef- 
fective utilization of manpower, a re-evalua- 
tion of employee functions, and a more 
equitable work flow within the department. 

Other accomplishments and proposed plans 
were: 

1. An organized program of automation 
aimed at reducing cost through use of data 
processing. 

2. Old files and dismissed dockets were sys- 
tematically analyzed. In the process, over 
$5,000 was discovered due to lawyers and their 
clients which had never been paid. These 
monies were promptly refunded and came as 
a surprise to most of the recipients since in 
many instances the files dated back as far as 
five years. 

3. The new post of Chief Legal Assistant 
was created within the framework of the 
Clerk's Office, so a capable attorney would be 
available to review the procedural changes 
being planned. 

4. A detailed program to improve doc et 
procedures was submitted to the Circuit 
Judges of St. Louis County. The plan outlines 
a training program for courtroom clerks, 
and a method for reducing compensatory 
time—especially on Saturdays. 

5. Procedural “bulletins” will be prepared 
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and issued regularly to local lawyers, show- 
ing changes that have taken place over the 
years in statutes and governing procedures 
supplanted by rulings of the Missouri Su- 
preme Court. The purpose is to familiarize 
the Bar with procedural steps in the handling 
of matters within the Circuit Clerk's Office— 
and to assist counselors in the preparation, 
commencement, and perfection of different 
kinds of actions in the remedial and enforce- 
ment fields. 

To pay for all these new proposals and 
changes, the Circuit Clerk’s Office plans to 
use the interest accrued by the reinvestment 
of funds in the court registry, so that no 
added burden will be imposed on the tax- 
payers. Then, by turning over this money 
to the General Revenue Fund and having the 
St. Louis Council allocate a like sum for 
automation in the Clerk’s Office, monies 
would be freed for use by other County gov- 
ernment offices to automate too, and realize 
similar efficiencies. 


Political Labels 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, most peo- 
ple today tend to categorize and attach 
a label to every thought and every act. 
This is particularly true in the political 
field, where it leads to oversimplification 
and confusion. 

Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New 
York, the Nation’s senior Governor, has 
commented with great insight on the 
confusion caused by such labels. Ex- 
cerpts of his remarks were printed in the 
April 8, 1968, issue of the U.S. News & 
World Report, with a comment by its 
distinguished editor, David Lawrence. 

I insert the article in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLITICAL LABELS 

(Nore.—Too often we note the use of the 
term “conservative” or “liberal” to identify 
a citizen’s beliefs on public questions, but 
there never seems to be a satisfactory defi- 
nition of either classification. Indeed, how 
can one understandably be called a “liberal” 
or a “conservative” on crime, riots, tax in- 
creases or Vietnam? Which labels shall we 
give the respective advocates of greater or 
lesser participation by our nation in world 
affairs? To ask these questions is to reveal 
the confusion which has arisen in the po- 
litical vocabulary. Governor Rockefeller of 
New York, in a lecture at Harvard University 
on February 7, 1962, rightly criticized the 
current use of “political labels.” An excerpt 
from his address is given below.—David 
Lawrence, Editor) 

(By Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor of New 
York) 

No concept of government, not even the 
lofty and rich promise of the federal idea it- 
self, can truly work except as dedicated men 
and women in these positions, men and 
women in the tens of thousands, make it 
work, Grand ideas of government—lofty 
abstract principles, even the wisest con- 
stitutions and laws—depend for their very 
life and meaning on the willingness of 
citizens and leaders to apply them and to 
improve them. 

What factors, then, tend to impair—in 
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political practice—the effectiveness of our 
federal system in theory? 

In the political environment of today, I 
would mark three pervasive attitudes or 
tendencies as plainly damaging to our proc- 
esses of government, The first is the scorn 
or skepticism toward practical, partisan poli- 
tics. The second is an addiction to political 
labels and slogans, along lines loosely called 
“liberal” and “conservative.” The third is a 
timidity of leadership that rarely glimpses 
the dawn of any new concepts—but passively 
awaits the high noon of crisis. 

The obsession with political labels results 
in the rigid classification of laws, leaders, and 
policies as “liberal” or conservative.“ We all 
know that, in any serious historical sense, 
these terms have lost all meaning. The use of 
such artificlal labels, in political debate, 
merely distorts the issue and confuses the 
citizen, It substitutes the slogan for thought, 
the false label for the serious goal. It invites 
the citizen, in effect, to say: Don't confuse 
me with the facts. I've already made up my 
mind,” 

The confusion caused by such labels can 
be quickly seen if we note, for example, the 
policies and actions essential to accelerated 
economic growth—which is basic to all our 
major objectives as a people today. Under 
the now-meaningless terms of “liberal” and 
“conservative,” some would hold that eco- 
momic policies welcomed by labor are 
“liberal,” while those cheered by business 
are “conservative.” Yet all progress for all 
sections of the community depends upon in- 
terrelated factors of economic growth. 

A prospering business depends upon a fav- 
orable economic climate. Labor depends upon 
the jobs that only a prospering business can 
provide. Business depends upon a respon- 
sible and prospering labor force. Both need 
the productive genius of agriculture. And all 
the social services of the Government de- 
pend for their financing upon revenues at- 
tainable only through general economic 
progress and growth. 

This is the dynamic circle of progress for 
our free society. It must not be broken by 
false issues, imaginary conflicts, or false la- 
bels. And it can be forged only by the kind 
of political leadership that looks, realistically 
and steadfastly, to the general good of all 
the people. 

To illustrate specifically from personal ex- 
perience . . . When I took office as Governor, 
there were 600,000 unemployed in the State 
of New York. Business had been leaving the 
State because of an unfavorable economic 
climate. And the outgoing administration 
left, as its fiscal heritage, budget requests 
calling for expenditures of $2.3 billion, 
backed by revenue of only $1.6 billion—a def- 
icit of $700 million. 

To restore the State’s fiscal integrity re- 
quired cutting expenditures, instituting 
economies, and raising taxes. None of these 
moves was popular, I can assure you. But 
the restoration of confidence in the State 
was fundamental to improving the climate 
for economic growth. And it set us on the 
road to expanding business and industry, 
rising employment, declining unemploy- 
ment, and a far greater capacity to meet 
our social responsibilities as a State. As 
an example of this capacity, the State this 
year is providing $500 million more for edu- 
cation than when I took office—in other 
words, a 90 percent increase in State aid 
to education in just four years. 

Where—in all this brief history—does a 
policy or an act become “liberal” or “con- 
servative“ ? According to these labels, action 
to improve the business climate is “conserv- 
ative,” and increased aid to education is 
“liberal.” The fact is that the implied dis- 
tinction is false and deceiving. 

If an action clearly serves the public good, 
what responsible leader will refrain from it 
for fear of the label it may bear? And if 
the action brings harm to the commonweal, 
no label—or slogan—can make it right. 
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Federal Employees Against the War in 
Vietnam 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently several colleagues and I wrote to 
John W. Macy, Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, asking him to con- 
firm and clarify what we considered the 
established rights of Federal employees 
to express their views on national poli- 
cies such as the Vietnam war. 

Our letter to Mr. Macy, and the state- 
ment opposing the war which has now 
been signed by nearly 2,000 civil serv- 
ants, were printed in the RECORD on 
March 25, 1968, on page 7602. 


Mr. Macy has replied to our letter as 
follows: 


U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 4, 1968. 
Hon. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr, ROSENTHAL: I am pleased to re- 
spond to the questions in your letter of 
March 21 in regard to the petition by Federal 
employees against the war in Vietnam. Even 
though your letter was jointly signed I am 
making an independent reply to you and to 
each of the other Congressmen who signed 
the letter. 

At the outset I want to emphasize that the 
general rule is that a Federal employee, like 
any other citizen, has the right to express his 
opinion on national policy. This expression of 
opinion can occur by signing a petition or 
by participation in an orderly assembly or 
demonstration. In applying the general rule 
it is essential to understand that Federal 
employees, in addition to the rights to which 
they are entitled as employees of the Govern- 
ment, have duties and obligations toward 
the Government as their employer. These 
duties and obligations are sometimes over 
and above those ordinarily owed an employer 
outside of Government. At times there is a 
tendency to forget the duties and obligations 
of a Government employee because of the 
emphasis placed on his rights as such an 
employee. That is explained in answering 
the questions in the letter of March 21. 

In reply to the first question, there is no 
law or regulation that would prohibit most 
Federal employees from signing the petition 
enclosed with the March 21 letter. I think 
it would be fair to say, however, that there 
has been a custom among Federal employees 
to abstain from public expression of disagree- 
ment with Government policy. This is a per- 
sonally imposed sense of restraint and pro- 
priety, of course, 

In addition, there are instances in the 
relationship of the employee to the Govern- 
ment as employer which may require re- 
straint. For example, some Federal employees 
have official duties that require them to rec- 
ommend policies dealing with the problems in 
Southeast Asia. Other employees have duties 
that require them to explain those policies, 
or have responsibilities which require them 
to directly support operations based on those 
policies. Employees who occupy positions of 
these types are under a positive obligation 
to carry out the policies fixed by those 
charged with that duty. It would be incom- 
patible with his responsibilities if such an 
employee were to make public his criticism 
of the policies his position requires him to 
explain or implement, His value to his em- 
ployer would thereby be impaired. 

The Government, like any employer, has 
the obligation to see that its operations are 
carried out efficiently and effectively. If the 
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conduct of one of its employees is shown to 
have interfered with the efficiency of the 
service, then law, regulation, and custom au- 
thorize the Government to take corrective 
action. These instances would be few and 
would be rare exceptions to the general rule, 
but the fact that they can exist should be 
noted. 

Some agencies have regulatons that recog- 
nize the fact that the Government can be 
adversely affected in its capacity as an em- 
ployer by certain public statements of its 
employees. For example, the Department of 
State has a regulation requiring employees 
to obtain the specific permission of a depart- 
ment official before allowing the use of their 
names in any publication dealing with for- 
eign policy. The petition against the war in 
Vietnam is such a publication. 

In reply to the second question, if the 
solicitation to sign the petition does not 
occur during the hours of official duty of 
either the employee who makes the solicita- 
tion or the employee being solicited, and if 
the solicitation is not on Government prop- 
erty, I am aware of nothing that would re- 
strict the solicitation. Any solicitation on 
Government property needs the consent of 
the agency concerned. 

In answer to the third question, if the 
signing of a petition is not in conflict with 
the duties of the position a Federal employee 
holds or with any regulations of his em- 
ploying agency, there is no restriction against 
the use of his name in publicizing the peti- 
tion. 

The reply to the final question requires an 
explanation of the varying regulations re- 
garding employee conduct within the sev- 
eral departments and agencies. The Civil 
Service Commission’s Regulations concern- 
ing “Employee Responsibilities and Conduct” 
(5 CFR Part 735) establish a base which sets 
forth those provisions that the departments 
and agencies are required to have “as a mini- 
mum” in the areas of ethical and other con- 
duct. The Commission’s regulations, which 
are based on Executive Order 11222 and 
through it on 5 U.S.C, 7301, recognize the 
propriety of agencies’ going beyond the basic 
requirements. Section 735.104 of the Com- 
mission’s regulations expressly authorizes 
departments and agencies to “prescribe addi- 
tional standards of ethical and other con- 
duct ... that are appropriate to the partic- 
ular functions and activities of the agency 
and are not inconsistent with law, the Execu- 
tive order and this part.” 

Other authorities to so regulate may be 
found in 5 U.S.C. 301 for the executive and 
military departments, and in the organic or 
enabling legislation of the independent agen- 
cies 

I hope the foregoing will answer your ques- 
tions and clarify the position of the Commis- 
sion with respect to this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. Macy, Jr. 
Chairman. 


There is a curious inconsistency in Mr. 
Macy’s explanation. He notes a tendency 
“to forget the duties and obligations of a 
Government employee because of the 
emphasis placed on his rights.” 

I have never noticed such a tendency. 
Indeed, the Federal employees seem, as 
a group, to be especially conscious of 
their duty, real or imagined, to keep 
silence. Often they overestimate their 
restrictions on their responsibilities as 
citizens. 

Mr. Macy’s inconsistency appears 
when, after the sentence quoted above, 
he notes “a custom among Federal em- 
ployees to abstain from public expression 
of disagreement with Government pol- 
icy.” It is this custom which is most evi- 
dent normally among Federal employees, 
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I believe, and which was broken by the 
courageous and vigorous action of the 
2,000 signers of the petition against the 


war. 

About 50 of these employees had a 
special requirement imposed on them by 
their employer, the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, which, with the 
State Department and the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, recently instituted joint 
regulations to restrict their employees 
from public expressions of opinion be- 
yond those already imposed on other 
civil servants. 

These regulations require, among oth- 
er things, that employees of these three 
agencies withhold such public expression 
on matters concerning the Nation’s for- 
eign policy except with the permission 
of their agency head. These AID em- 
ployees who wished to express their 
opinion against the war in Vietnam 
asked for that permission in this letter 
t Mr. Wiliam S. Gaud, Administrator 
of AID: 


Mr. WLIam S. GAUD, 
Administrator, Agency for International De- 
velopment, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Gaup: By now, more than one 
thousand Federal employees have signed the 
following statement: 

We are Federal employees, opposed to our 
nation’s policy in Southeast Asia, who view 
with daily, personal anguish the actions 
taken in Vietnam by the government for 
which we ourselves work. 

From our position we have seen how the 
purpose and energy of government are 
drained by preoccupation with the making 
of war. We have seen how progress in foreign 
policy has been obstructed. We have seen 
how massive national resources are absorbed 
by a disastrous war while critical domestic 
needs are inadequately met. And seeing this, 
we fear the political and moral consequences 
for the future of our country. 

All this together with the tragic and un- 
necessary suffering of the Vietnamese people, 
has troubled our consciences and now com- 
pels us to speak out to colleagues and fellow 
citizens, 

We call then for the war’s end—which we 
believe is within America’s power to bring 
about. We call upon our Chief Executive to 
change his policy in Vietnam, to end his re- 
liance on military force, and to seek instead 
a genuine political settlement to bring peace 
to Southeast Asia. 

This statement, together with the signers’ 
names, will soon be published in a newspaper 
advertisement. We and others in A. ID. agree 
with the statement and would like to join as 
individuals with other Federal employees in 
making our concern public, 

We understand, however, that A.I.D. regu- 
lations on employee responsibilities and con- 
duct might be construed to prohibit us, un- 
less we have official permission, from so ex- 
pressing our views. Such an interpretation of 
the regulations would, we feel, arbitrarily in- 
fringe our rights of free speech established 
by the First Amendment and protected by 
the Hatch Act. Nevertheless, should the reg- 
ulations be so construed, our loyalty to the 
broader purposes of A.I.D. would impel us to 
obey the regulations by seeking your per- 
mission to have our names appear in the ad- 
vertisement. We would be identified as em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, not 
ALD. 

We respectfully request your early confir- 
mation that the regulations do not apply in 
this case, If, however, you do conclude that 
the regulations properly forbid such en- 
dorsement without Agency consent, we re- 
quest that consent here. 

Finally, and of equal importance to this 
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request, is our desire to make clear to you 
the depth of our feelings on the war. 
Sincerely yours, 


This is the reply they received when 
Mr. Gaud denied them permission to sign 
the petition: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, AGENCY 
FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 


Washington, March 26, 1968. 

DEAR Mr. I have the letter of March 
18 signed by you and other A.I.D. employees 
with reference to your desire to join with 
other Federal employees in a newspaper ad- 
vertisement expressing your opposition to the 
Government’s Vietnam policy. 

The first question presented by your letter 
is whether the Uniform Regulations on Em- 
ployee Responsibilities and Conduct prohibit 
you from doing this without official permis- 
sion. I am advised by counsel that they do. 

The next question is whether I should give 
you permission to join in this advertisement, 
Iregret that I cannot do so. 

This Agency plays a vital part in carrying 
out our Government's policy in Vietnam. Ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of our funds and a 
very substantial part of our personnel are 
committed to the Vietnam program. In short, 
Vietnam—and our Government's policy to- 
ward Vietnam—is not a minor or peripheral 
issue insofar as this Agency is concerned. It 
is one of the most basic and fundamental 
issues with which the Agency has to deal. 

I feel that it would not be in the public 
interest for me to consent to an employee of 
this Agency lending his name in this way to 
a public and organized criticism of a policy 
which is of such primary and direct concern 
to this Agency, and the Department of which 
it is a part. 

I recognize your sincerity, your earnestness 
of purpose and your right to hold the views in 
which you believe. I encourage you and all 
other employees of the Agency to make your 
views on this or any other aspect of our pro- 
gram known to me—or to any other appro- 
priate Agency officilal—at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 


WILIAM S. GAUD. 


Mr. Gaud's final statement seems to 
me an especially appropriate comment on 
the entire effort of these Federal em- 
ployees to express, in a dignified and 
commendable manner, their views when 
he wrote: 

I recognize your sincerity, your earnestness 
of purpose, and your right to hold the views 
in which you believe. 


I hope we can all endorse this mature 
and responsible view. 


The United States Switched Positions, 
Torpedoed Peace in February 1967 
Says Report 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I should 
like to call attention to a very interest- 
ing, informative, and highly significant 
article which appeared last Saturday, 
April 6, in the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
It is highly illuminating concerning the 
history of our widely reported efforts to 
secure peace in Vietnam, and in particu- 
lar the history of the well-known talks of 
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February 1967 when, for a time, the 
world held hopes that the efforts of Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson and Soviet Pre- 
mier Alexei Kosygin would result in a 
bombing pause beyond the Tet period. 

The gist of the article is to detail the 
manner in which, after appearing to offer 
peace proposals based on “just almost 
any step’—proposals to which North 
Vietnam’s Foreign Minister Nguyen Duy 
Trinh said there “could” be response— 
our position hardened and foreclosed a 
promising peace opportunity with the re- 
sumption of bombing. 

Not only was this the result, but the 
result was also embarrassment for our 
good friend and intermediary Mr. Wilson, 
who was not informed of the switch in 
our position. When the bombing resumed 
just after Mr. Kosygin returned to Mos- 
cow, North Vietnam’s Le Trang handed 
our John Guthrie—the two had been 
carrying on secret talks in Moscow—Ho 
Chi Minh’s vitriolic reply and told him 
further direct contact with North Viet- 
nam was being shut off. 

That was more than a year ago. In the 
14 months since, we have continued to 
lose American lives and spend American 
treasure in the futilities of the conflict 
which now, so belatedly, we say again we 
are interested in bringing to peace. 

Nor was this the first such event in 
which there have been opportunities 
which might perhaps, with more effort, 
have turned into the kind of talks we are 
now contemplating, according to Presi- 
dent Johnson’s public utterances. I first 
called the attention of the Senate to this 
recurrent pattern in a speech of June 30, 
1966, on “Our Policy of Escalation,” in 
which I detailed no less than six in- 
stances in which we had talked peace but 
acted escalation. I quote only one para- 
graph: 

Are we truly looking for peace? Or are we 
obsessed with the need to keep pushing ever 
further and further the military escalation 
whose results are a stiffening of morale and a 
constant deterioration of the purported 
search for peace? 


Since that speech was written, there 
have been other instances of combined 
peace talks and escalation which make 
it still fully pertinent today. We are all 
praying that this time we may not be 
deluded, that this time the pattern of 
the past will yield to better wisdom, that 
the talks will be consummated in ar- 
rangements to meet—that is the easy 
part—and will result in full-blown plans 
to halt the bloodshed and in due course 
bring our men home from that Asian 
land 10,000 miles away. 

But many of these instances of talk in 
one direction with action diametrically 
opposed have failed to become common 
knowledge because we are given only the 
public version. Let me say of the article 
which I shall ask to be inserted in the 
Recorp that its two correspondents, and 
this I have been told following a direct 
conversation between one of them and 
a member of my staff, have traveled 
literally halfway around the world to dig 
out the obscure private materials on 
which they could reconstruct the facts in 
this article and the others of which it 
forms a series. Following the recess, I in- 
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tend to provide for the Recorp more of 
the penetrating analysis they have done 
on the topic of “The Secret Search for 
Peace in Vietnam.” 

The authors, Mr. President, are David 
Kraslow, who heads the Washington bu- 
reau of the Los Angeles Times, and a 
colleague of the same paper, Stuart 
Loory. Their series of six articles ap- 
peared in full in the Los Angeles Times. 
They have appeared elsewhere through- 
out the Nation, and indeed throughout 
the world—the article which I shall ask 
to insert today appeared in the London 
Times of last Sunday, April 7, for ex- 
ample. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
referred, widely reproduced both here 
and abroad, may appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. I shall return to the other 
articles in the series, which is to be pub- 
lished as a book by Random House under 
the title “The Secret Search for Peace 
in Vietnam,” following the recess. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
Apr. 6, 1968] 
A TOUGHENED AMERICAN STAND ABORTED 
EFFORTS OF WILSON, KOSYGIN Last YEAR 


(By David Kraslow and Stuart Loory). 


(Eprror’s Nore.—This is another of the 
reports by David Kraslow and Stuart H. 
Loory of the Los Angeles Times Washington 
Bureau on the search for peace in Vietnam 
over the past three years.) 

WasHINGTON.—With the White House dic- 
tating the moves of the transatlantic cable, 
British Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
switched and toughened a Vietnam peace 
proposal he had, just hours before, given 
to Soviet Premier Alexei N. Kosygin last year. 

The switch forced by President Johnson 
occured in London during the evening hours 
of Feb. 10, 1967. It deeply embarrassed Wil- 
son and may have confused Kosygin and 
President Ho Chi Minh of North Vietnam. 

Some informed critics of President John- 
son's Vietnam policies feel the London switch, 
along with a personal letter the President had 
sent Ho two days before, possibly ruined a 
promising opportunity for negotiations 14 
months before this week’s breakthrough. 

The switching in peace terms came at the 
climax of a week-long effort by Wilson and 
Kosygin to end the war in Vietnam. 

While their talks were under way, the 
United States was secretly dealing with the 
North Vietnamese in face-to-face contacts 
in Moscow. 


LETTER TO HO BEEFED UP 


Shortly before the White House dictated 
the peace message change to Wilson, a draft 
of the President’s letter to Ho was toughened 
and delivered through the Moscow channel. 
American Officials later conceded privately 
that the substituted terms in the letter could 
be read as an ultimatum, 

Wilson, who thought he was being kept 
fully informed by Washington during his 
talks with Kosygin, was not given the text 
of the letter. 

To guard against any misunderstandings 
in the London meetings, which began on 
Feb. 6, the Johnson administration dis- 
patched Chester L. Cooper, an expert in 
Vietnam diplomacy, to brief Wilson on the 
American position and to monitor the talks 
with Kosygin. 

Unnoticed, Cooper left W. m on 
Feb. 2, the day the President told the world 
at a press conference that “just almost any 
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step” by North Vietnam could bring sur- 
cease from American bombing. 

Cooper had seen the Feb. 2 draft of the 
President's letter and knew what had been 
transpiring in Moscow in the secret talks 
between John Guthrie, deputy chief of the 
American embassy, and Le Trang, his North 
Vietnamese counterpart. 

Cooper took with him to London the latest 
version of an American negotiating scenario 
secretly designated Phase A-Phase B, which 
conformed to the draft he had seen of the 
President's letter. It was a flexible plan for 
deescalating the war in such a manner that 
neither the United States nor North Viet- 
nam would lose either face or military ad- 
vantage. 

Phase A-Phase B was no peace plan as 
such. It was more a plan to cool off the war 
in the hope that once that was accomplished 
serious negotiations involving the interests 
of all combatants—the Saigon regime and 
the National Liberation Front (including the 
Viet Cong), as well as the U.S. and North 
Vietnam—would result. 

Phase A involved the cessation of Ameri- 
can bombing of North Vietnam. It could 
only take effect, however, after Washington 
and Hanoi had secretly agreed on Phase B— 
an act of deescalation of the ground war by 
both sides. The United States would move 
first in Phase B as well. 

Wilson and Kosygin began their Vietnam 
talks on the day of the Soviet premier's ar- 
rival—Feb. 6, two days before the truce in 
Vietnam for the Tet lunar new year was to 
begin. 

Wilson laid out the A-B scheme, with 
Kosygin understanding that Wilson was 
fully authorized to speak for Lyndon John- 
son. Kosygin reiterated the line North Viet- 
nam had taken on Jan. 28 when Foreign 
Minister Nguyen Duy Trinh said peace talks 
“could” begin once the United States un- 
conditionally stopped its bombing. 

But whereas Trinh had been conditional 
on this point, Kosygin reportedly told Wilson 
in private that talks “would” follow a bomb- 
ing halt. 

Kosygin insisted Trinh’s public gesture 
was enough to get talks started. Once they 
began, he said, all else would fall into place. 

Wilson and Kosygin were seeking to ar- 
range a quick halt to the fighting. Guthrie, 
however, in a series of meetings, was spread- 
ing what one official described as a “whole 
smorgasbord” of possible approaches to a 
long-range settlement. 

Wilson, speaking for the United States, 
and Kosygin, presumably speaking for North 
Vietnam, held fast to their positions through 
the week. 

On Thursday, Feb. 9, Kosygin again echoed 
the Trinh statement in an internationally 
televised press conference which the Presi- 
dent watched at the White House. 

The White House reacted quickly: “Mr. 
Kosygin commented on the military action 
the United States should take but made no 
mention of the military action the other 
side should take.” 

At a press conference that afternoon, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk deplored the “sys- 
tematic campaign by the Communist side” to 
bring about an American bombing halt with- 
out corresponding military action by Hanoi. 

Rusk called on North Vietnam to recognize 
the need for “elementary reciprocity.” 

A DIFFERENT LIGHT 

What Rusk termed “elementary reciproc- 
ity” on Feb. 9 and what the President had 
termed “just almost any step” on Feb, 2 was 
put somewhat differently in the secret let- 
ter from Johnson to Ho delivered in Moscow 
on Feb. 8. 

The President's letter said: “I am prepared 
to order a cessation of bombing against your 
country and the stoppage of further aug- 
mentation of U.S. forces in South Vietnam 
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as soon as I am assured that infiltration into 
South Vietnam by land and by sea has 
stopped.” 

Under the Phase A-Phase B plan that Wil- 
son had, on America’s behalf, been present- 
ing to Kosygin, the United States would make 
the first act of deescalation. The Johnson 
letter turned this around and demanded 
North Vietnam move first to end all infiltra- 
tion before the bombing ended. 

Wilson did not learn of the change in the 
President's letter to Ho making the turn- 
around, On Friday, Feb. 10, Kosygin asked 
for the first time in a week that Wilson put 
into writing the American proposal he had 
been giving orally. 

The Soviet leader was leaving shortly after 
11 a.m. for a train tour of Scotland. He ap- 

eager to transmit the proposal to 
Moscow before departure. 

After Kosygin had left 10 Downing St., 
where he had lunched, according to London 
sources, Wilson and Cooper drafted a memo- 
randum. 

A copy was cabled to Washington, where 
it was received simultaneously in the White 
House Situation Room and the State De- 
partment Operations Center. 

Wilson put the message in his inside coat 
pocket and went off to a 5:30 reception at 
the Soviet Embassy, where he spent 90 min- 
utes. During the reception, Kosygin took 
Wilson into an anteroom and asked him if 
he had the message. 

PASSED WORD TO KOSYGIN 


If there was anything wrong with the mes- 
sage, Wilson thought, he would have heard 
from Washington by then. He hadn’t. He gave 
Kosygin the message and returned to 10 
Do St. 

At about 10:15 p.m., London time, (4:15 
p.m. in Washington), when Kosygin left the 
embassy for the 10- to 20-minute ride to 
Euston Railroad Station, transatlantic chaos 
set in. The President and others, having read 
the cabled memo from Downing St., became 
alarmed when they realized the inconsistency 
between it and the letter to Ho Chi Minh. 

Rusk and presidential assistant Walt W. 
Rostow were summoned to the situation 
room. While Rostow contacted Wilson, the 
men in the room were drafting a new para- 
graph to substitute for the unacceptable 
section in the Wilson message to Kosygin. 

Wilson, the men in the White House de- 
cided, allowed too much time between the 
Phase A bombing halt and the Phase B de- 
escalation by North Vietnam. Their substi- 
tute telescoped the phases, according to one 
source, to make their proposed implementa- 
tion virtually simultaneous and thus plac- 
ing the memo to Kosygin more in accord 
with the letter to Ho. 

The substitute ph was dictated to 
10 Downing St. It was now approaching 11 
p.m, in London. Wilson dispatched one of 
his aides with orders to hand it personally 
to Kosygin at Euston Station. 

The aide raced through London in his car. 
He dashed through the doorway of Euston 
Station, down the stairs, through the crowds 
and finally, out of breath, to platform No. 1. 
He barely made it. 

If Kosygin was startled or irritated—or 
amused—when the aide to the queen’s prime 
minister explained, there is no record of it. 

But at 10 Downing St., it was said, “the 
British were embarrassed,” Wilson had dealt 
with Kosygin in good faith. 

A combination of explanations has been 
offered by officials for the hardening of the 
U.S. position in February 1967. 

The President, the officials explained, was 
becoming increasingly concerned with intel- 
ligence reports from American pilots sug- 
gesting a large resupply effort by North Viet- 
namese forces during Tet. 

The President was also understood to have 
been distressed by the massive publicity 
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given the London talks and feared that Wil- 
son, by nature an optimist, might somehow 
soften the American terms. 

Under Wilson’s urgings, the Johnson ad- 
ministration did agree to extend the pause 
in the bombing of North Vietnam from the 
end of the Tet truce on Feb. 11. As the hours 
beyond the ending of the truce in the ground 
war went on and the bombing did not re- 
sume, hopes were raised. 


WILSON WAS UNDAUNTED 


Wilson kept trying for an agreement de- 
spite his embarrassment of two days before. 
He met Kosygin Feb. 12, the day after the 
day after the truce ended and then he rushed 
off to Kosygin’s hotel suite at 1 a.m. Feb. 13, 
apparently after a post-midnight conversa- 
tion with the White House. 

At that meeting Wilson reportedly in- 
formed Kosygin the American bombing 
would be resumed later in the day. One 
source suggested he also presented, with 
White House approval, a modification of the 
offer contained in the switched message. 

Later in the day, Kosygin left London. 
Shortly after Kosygin's plane touched down 
in Moscow, the bombing resumed. Wilson's 
efforts collapsed. 

On Feb. 15, Le Trang handed Guthrie Ho's 
vitriolic reply and told him North Vietnam 
was shutting off any further direct contact. 
A long period of a diplomatic freeze and an 
enlarging war set in. 


DDT Killing Fish 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, the April 
1968 issue of Michigan Out of Doors, the 
publication of the Michigan United Con- 
servation Clubs, carried a most interest- 
ing article on the threat of DDT residues 
to Lake Michigan’s fish. So that my col- 
leagues may have the benefit of the in- 
formation contained in this article, I am 
inserting it in the Recorp at this point: 
DDT KILLING FISH: Lake MICHIGAN TROUT, 

SALMON ARE Harp-Hir 

Big, beautiful Lake Michigan, one of the 
world's greatest sources of fresh water, is fast 
becoming a DDT-loaded death trap for the 
fish in it. 

This was made all too plain during the 
March meeting of the Conservation Commis- 
sion in Lansing. 

A report issued by the fish division and 
backed up by researchers from Michigan 
State University left virtually no doubt that 
DDT residues in the big lake are responsible 
for the die-off of coho salmon fry in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin hatcheries. 

Mortalities of salmon fry taken from Lake 
Michigan are ranging from 15 to over 50 per- 
cent, while the mortalities in Lake Superior 
and Oregon salmon fry have been negligible. 
The DDT residues in Lake Michigan salmon 
eggs and fry have ranged from two to five 
times higher than those from the other two 
areas. 

Brad Durling, Department hatchery chief, 
indicated there is almost no chance that 
1969 plantings of coho salmon will total the 
planned four million fish. The 1968 planting 
stock, however, is unaffected since these fish 
have been raised from West Coast eggs. 

The high death rate in young salmon has 
been coming at the “button-up” stage when 
the final egg sac remnants are being absorbed 
by the little fish. 
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DDT is accumulated in the female coho 
during the period when she is living and 
growing to maturity in Lake Michigan. The 
pesticide is transferred to the ovary where 
it is concentrated in oil droplets of the egg 
yolk. When the baby salmon hatches from 
the egg, it remains attached and draws on 
the yolk as a food source. The last rem: 
parts of the yolk used are those oil materials 
where the DDT is concentrated. 

Where the amount of DDT is more than 
the coho fry can stand, they die. Fish so 
stricken typically go into spinning convul- 
sions, sink to the bottom of the tank and, 
in a peculiar flexed position, die. 

Other cohos which survive this button-up 
stage are apparently able to continue grow- 
ing at a normal rate and may be expected 
to live until of a size to be released into the 
Great Lakes. 

Findings by the MSU scientists also dealt 
a severe jolt to plans for stocking of chinook 
salmon in Lake Michigan. It is known that 
chinooks are four times as susceptible to DDT 
as cohos. This would indicate the huge sal- 
mon, which sometimes grow to weights of 
100 pounds, would never be able to reproduce 
after growing up in Lake Michigan. 

Following the Commission meeting, Dr. 
Wayne Tody told this reporter that he 
“doubted very much if any of the lake trout 
now in Lake Michigan” were capable of re- 
producing. The average lake trout is between 
six and seven years old before spawning and 
during this period has a chance to accumu- 
late greater concentrations of DDT through 
the food chain. 

Steelhead trout, the lake-dwelling rain- 
bows, are also showing signs of DDT residues 
which may affect their reproductive chances, 
It is believed that steelheads are not quite 
as vulnerable to DDT as cohos, though at the 
present rate of degeneration of Lake Michi- 
gan waters, they soon will be. Some loss of 
2 fry has already been attributed to 

Wisconsin, which was also given some of 
Michigan's surplus coho eggs, reports similar 
losses of fry at the button-up stage. In 
addition, their researchers have detected 
Dieldrin, another of the hard pesticides,” 
in their salmon. This type of pesticide, which 
includes heptachlor, lindane, aldrin, endrin 
and chlordane, do not break down under 
normal conditions, They tend to go on ac- 
cumulating until they eventually reach a 
killing level. 

The build-up of DDT in Lake Michigan is 
a good example of how it works on fish and 
their young. A report will also be released 
within the next four or 5 months pinning 
hard pesticides with the decline in eagle 
and osprey numbers throughout the United 
States. 

While scientists have often pointed to Lake 
Erie as a “dead lake,” the elimination of 
chemical pollutants and other harmful sub- 
stances could bring it back to normal within 
a period of ten years. 

Unfortunately for Lake Michigan, the re- 
covery period is judged to be closer to 100 
years since its position does not allow a com- 
plete “flushing out” action any sooner. This 
means that even if all hard pesticides were 
banned immediately in all states surround- 
ing Lake Michigan, the DDT level would 
remain the same for many years. 

Concern for the dangers of continued DDT 
build-up, however, is almost sure to lead 
to state or federal action to ban the use of 
it and possibly others of the hard pesticides 
from the Lake Michigan watershed. 

Officials of the Michigan Conservation De- 
partment are quick to point out that they 
are not advocating a hysterical ban of all 
agricultural pesticides, though they do seek 
closer controls. They also point the finger 
of guilt at many communities which have 
haphazardly sprayed thousands of tons of 
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DDT into watersheds leading into Lake 
Michigan, as a means of controlling mos- 
quitoes, Dutch elm beetles and other pests. 
Many householders also add to the problem 
by careless spraying of pesticides which 
eventually end up in Lake Michigan. 

The continued deterioration of Lake Michi- 
gan is the major problem facing conserva- 
tionists at the moment. Fishermen are also 
concerned about the effects upon the vast 
new salmon and trout program which has 
been so successful to date in the Great Lakes. 

Conservation Department officials hinted 
that some drastic changes in the fisheries 
program may now be necessary. No details 
have been outlined as yet but there are pos- 
sibilities of a larger and more expensive im- 
portation of salmon and trout eggs from the 
West Coast or from Lake Superior tribu- 
taries. This would entail transporting the 
eggs to planned hatcheries in the lower pe- 
ninsula for hatching and growing, as had 
been planned. The entire chinook salmon 
program may also have to be shifted from 
Lake Michigan to Lake Huron for better 
results. 

Officials caution against any definite plans 
at this time, pointing out that the major 
problem right now is to halt the DDT build- 
up in Lake Michigan and other areas. 


The Postmaster General 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has lost a 
strong right arm with the impending 
departure of Lawrence F, O’Brien from 
his Cabinet. 

All of us who have known Postmaster 
General O’Brien respect him and hold 
him in high esteem and affection. He is, 
after all, a national figure who began a 
career in Government on Capitol Hill 
and who moved to the White House with 
our late and beloved John F. Kennedy. 

A most worthy successor is being rec- 
ommended to us by the President. Mr. 
Watson came to Washington at the call 
of our leader in a solemn moment when 
the President of the United States needed 
friends on whom he could call for help. 

Marvin Watson had been a personal 
and political friend, a man who had met 
the test of private enterprise and been 
successful. He had been a political State 
chairman. 

Mr. Watson will, I hope, receive speedy 
and enthusiastic confirmation in this 
body. His ability as a manager, his devo- 
tion to his chosen leader and to any 
just cause, his prowess as a servant of 
the people, his organizational ability, 
his silent and selfiess service in a difficult 
position, move and inspire all who know 
him 


Mr. Watson has been confidant, ad- 
viser, confesser, barricade, buffer, con- 
tact man. He has been a competent and 
dedicated public servant. He has been 
loyal in trying times and devoted beyond 
the bounds that should be required of 
any man. 

He possesses the experience, the integ- 
rity, and the ability to be a superb 
Cabinet officer. In the brief time between 
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now and next January 20, Marvin Wat- 
son will be more than one to warm the 
seat of the Postmaster General. He will 
perform in this job as he has in his 
others—superbly. He should be confirmed 
quickly and enthusiastically—as he will 
enter into his new assignment. 


Latvian Association Adopts Resolution 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a resolution adopted by 
the Latvian Association in Detroit at its 
annual meeting, urging again vigorous 
action by the United States, the free 
world, and the United Nations to assure 
freedom to the Baltic States and to the 
other capitve nations behind the Iron 
Curtain. This resolution merits the care- 
ful attention of all free men everywhere. 

The resolution follows: 


The Latvian Association in Detroit, at its 
annual meeting on Feb. 18, 1968, unanimously 
voted to issue a statement regarding the 50th 
anniversaries of the independence of the 
Baltic States of Latvia, Lithuania and Es- 
tonia being observed in 1968 

After centuries of foreign domination, the 
Baltic States won their freedom through 
bloodshed, but lost it through the greed 
of Russian Communist imperialism in 1940. 

In the years between 1918 and 1940, the 
three nations along the Baltic Coast reached 
a high degree of material prosperity and 
spiritual well-being that only a free people 
can realize. 

It is with sad hearts, that we recall the 
fate of our ancestral homelands, sacrificed to 
the Communist Moloch with thousands and 
thousands of our people. 

Therefore we must voice alarm and again 
warn the American people that a similar fate 
could befall the United States if Communist 
aggression everywhere is not halted. 

American troops are engaged in a bitter 
struggle in Vietnam where the true face of 
Communism has been exposed for all to see. 

Whether Communist peripheral force 
comes from Hanoi or Pyongyang, North Ko- 
rea, its center is Moscow. 

Against this background the words of Ben- 
jamin L. Masse, an editor of America maga- 
zine, writing in the Feb. 17, 1968 issue of 
that publication are appropriate. 

He expresses the hope that the seizure of 
the U.S.S. Pueblo by the North Koreans may 
bring about a “fresh look at world commu- 
nism and the threat it poses to the Free 
World.” 

Masse points out that some Americans have 
forgotten why NATO and SEATO were formed 
and that the reasons for them—Communist 
aggression—have passed. 

Peaceful coexistence, these people believe, 
should be emphasized. They believe that life 
has been liberalized in Russia after Stalin's 
death, that the economy has become more 
like that of the free countries, and that the 
Sino-Russian split may somehow blunt the 
fangs of the communists. 

Of course, this is folly. Communism re- 
mains the real danger to the free world, but 
it can succeed only if the bitter truth about 
its menace is glossed over in the delusion 
that it will mellow. 
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We urge that in combatting Communism 
the United States either through the United 
Nations or other world forums take up the 
case of the Baltic States and the other cap- 
tive nations with the hope that they even- 
tually will be liberated and restored to the 
family of nations to which they rightfully 
belong. 

In doing this, the United States will lay 
bare the truth about Communist imperialism 
for all to see, serve the interests of freedom 
everywhere, and strengthen its own defenses 
against this world cancer. 

The oppressed peoples of the world look to 
the United States, the bulwark of freedom, 
as the inspiration for liberty. It is with this 
thought in mind that we express our grati- 
tude to the United States government, for 
never recognizing the conquest of our Baltic 
homelands by Russia. 

As representing the people of America, 
Congress has rightfully passed several reso- 
lutions on the Baltic States and the other 
captive nations condemning the unlawful 
occupation by Russia. For these actions, Con- 
gress, voicing the sentiment of the American 
people, will long be remembered by all op- 
pressed people. 


Small Farms Will Never Disappear 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, many of 
our farmers are fighting for survival. 
Lack of markets, lack of credit, and the 
ever-tightening cost-price squeeze are 
forcing them off the land, and thus driv- 
ing many of their sons to seek careers 
outside agriculture. 

But not all of these sons are willing 
to surrender. Some will remain on the 
land, to “roll with the punch” as best they 
can. They know they will not get rich, yet 
they love farming, the growing of crops, 
the way of life, the independence that 
comes from working the land. 

Mr. President, Kent Linford, Hans 
Hibbert, and Cliff Beesley are Idaho boys, 
all members of the Future Farmers of 
America. They were the winners of a 
recent speaking contest held by the FFA 
at Sugar Salem High School. All are ex- 
tremely aware of the problems and pit- 
falls that face farmers today. 

After discussing some of these obsta- 
cles, Hans Hibbert said: 

Yes, farming is a great challenge, but the 
future of farming is even a greater challenge. 
I believe, with a college education in agri- 
culture, I can meet this challenge and over- 
come the disadvantages and enjoy the whole- 
some, satisfying life of a farmer. 


Cliff Beesley said: 


In order for a man to be successful at any 
occupation he must first love his wor. 
The same thing pertains to a farmer. If he 
hopes to be successful, he must first love 
to farm. . . . He must be able to accept the 
things that can’t be changed, such as the 
weather, and do his best to change those 
things that he can to the best of all con- 
cerned, 


Surveying the Idaho potato scene, Kent 
Linford said: 

Quality must start with the producer who 
selects the land, the seed, the fertilizer, and 
nurses his crop through to maturity... . 
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The producer and the packer must be aware 
of the careful handling procedure necessary 
for a high quality product before we can 
take the first step in being competitive. 
We must have better than average quality. 


Mr. President, these three young men 
well understand the obstacles they will 
face as farmers, yet they are determined 
to go ahead anyway. Their attitude 
should encourage all farmers, as it en- 
courages me, for as long as these attitudes 
prevail, small farms will never disappear. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the three fine speeches be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WR BE A FARMER? 

(By Hans Hibbert, Teton FFA Chapter) 

I would like you to imagine with me this 
scene on the farm. It is late at night and 
you just finished the spring planting. As you 
start toward the house, a full moon is rising. 
The air is clear and the scene is plain and 
beautiful. You think back over the springs 
work. Yes, it has been hard. The work day’s 
have started early and ended late. But there's 
a deep satisfaction in a good job well done. 
You look ahead to the challenge of raising 
and harvesting the crops hoping the weather 
and market conditions will be favorable. You 
arrive at the house, there the family and 
a good meal await you. 

This scene represents the main reason why 
I would like to be a farmer. In the country 
there is an abundance of fresh air, clean 
water, and plenty of elbow room. To help me 
illustrate this point I would like to read part 
of the “Lazy Farmer” from the 1966 Novem- 
ber 3 issue of the Idaho Farmer: 

“I never have quite understood how any- 
body finds it good to live where people are 
so thick that even when you're so darn sick 
of seeing faces you could cry, you can't escape 
them if you try. A city trip just once a year 
leaves me with a shaking fear, that the masses 
of humanity have got me trapped for good, by 
gee, Where'er you go you're pulled and 
hauled, you're bumped and squeezed and 
pushed and mauled; You feel like you have 
shrunk in size and everywhere you turn your 
eyes a sea of faces blocks your view and each 
is glaring right at you!” 

Of course I like people. No one can get 
along alone, but it is always good to get 
away where you can be by yourself to think, 
to plan, and even make decisions. And where 
can it be done better than on a farm? 

Another advantage a farmer has is that 
of being his own boss. You can plan your 
work so that you may take several days off 
when desired without having to make ar- 
rangements with an employer or to meet 
public demands. 

There are also disadvantages in farming 
which we must not overlook. Long hours 
and hard work, the uncertainty of weather 
and market conditions are some. The biggest 
disadvantage, however, is getting started. 
With the price of land and equipment so 
high, with only 6 per cent of our population 
now engaged in farming and a prediction of 
3 per cent by 1980, it will be very difficult 
to get started in farming unless one can 
either inherit or marry into a farm. 

Farming today is a great challenge. By 
1980 we, the farmers of tomorrow, will be 
asked to feed 245 million people just in our 
country alone. By that time it is estimated 
that farms will average 500 acres instead of 
the present average of 350 acres. We may 
see nuclear powered tractors by 1976. Farm- 
ers will be using computers to help make 
important decisions concerning the amount 
and combination of feeds to feed and many 
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other important factors pertaining to crops, 
weather, and market conditions. 

Yes, farming is a great challenge, but the 
future of farming is even a greater challenge. 
I believe with a college education in agri- 
culture I can meet this challenge and over- 
come the disadvantages and enjoy the whole- 
some, satisfying life of a farmer. 
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THINK TWICE BEFORE You Farm 
(By Cliff Beesley) 


In order for a man to be successful at any 
occupation he must first love his work. If a 
football player plans to make a career of 
playing football he must love the sport or 
he will fail almost before he starts, because 
he can't take all the bumps and bruises he 
will get if he plays good ball. The same 
thing pertains to a farmer. If he hopes to be 
successful, he must first love to farm. He 
must not mind getting up in the middle of 
the night to turn the irrigation water. He 
must be malleable, to face the new ideas and 
new ways of doing things, but never crushed 
by the discouragement of a crop failure or 
the loss of an expensive cow, but just resolve 
to try to do better. A good farmer must be 
ductile, and broadminded but never drawn 
into anything dishonorable. He must be 
glowing with enthusiasm, but unaltered by 
the heat of conflict with the neighbors. He 
must have the patience to stay out in the 
middle of a cold night to play “Johnny on 
the spot” when a sow is going to farrow, or 
a cow is going to calve. He must be man 
enough to face up to his failures and strive 
to better things even though it might seem 
he is doing the best he can. He must be able 
to accept the things that can't be changed, 
such as the weather, and do his best to 
change those things that he can to the best 
of all concerned. 

“Education”, the thing that no farmer 
should even consider going without. I quote 
the Future Farmers of America Official 
Manual, the Advisor's first major part of the 
Ceremony for Receiving Greenhands. “With- 
out education we are handicapped. The un- 
educated man cannot compete with the edu- 
cated man, other things being equal.” Uni- 
versity of Idaho is the agricultural college 
of Idaho, every state in the Union has an 
Agriculture College. In addition many schools 
offer night courses in such things as welding, 
farm management, livestock genetics and 
many other courses that would be of value 
to the farmer. 

A good farmer must also be a mechanic 
as well as a good machinist so that he can 
fix broken or worn parts without it costing 
him precious time and money. He cannot do 
as his grandfather did, and carry a pair of 
pliers, some bailing wire, and a hammer and 
expect to have machinery that is going to do 
the job that it should. Machinery was in- 
vented to help the farmer save time and in- 
crease his profit, but it will only do this if 
he will keep it running properly so the ma- 
chinery can work efficiently for him. 

The modern farmer must also be a busi- 
ness man; he must know how to get the most 
out of his product by efficient use of adver- 
tising, and other means of letting the public 
know what he has to sell. He must keep ac- 
curate records of all receipts and disburse- 
ments, and know it at all times what the 
financial standing of his farm is. 
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If a farmer is to be successful in this 
fast moving world he also must be a scien- 
tist to some degree. He must take soil sam- 
ples of his land to enable him to apply the 
correct amount of fertilizers. He must know 
how to test his feed to insure that the live- 
stock are getting all the vitamins and min- 
erals as well as the proper amounts of bulk 
in the feed to gain or produce to their maxi- 
mum whichever case it might be. 

He must have some knowledge of veteri- 
narian science to be able to treat sick animals 
properly and to keep the rest of the livestock 
healthy, or there goes his profit down the 
drain and all the hard work wasted. 

Any kind of a business man must be a 
leader in his community if he is respected by 
his associates. He must know how to lead 
his fellow men out of the darkness of selfish- 
ness and into the glorious sunlight of broth- 
erhood and cooperation. 

One of the last, but not the least, he must 
be a fun-loving man. He must know how to 
get out of the stress and strain and enjoy 
life a little bit. He must not work himself 
to death but he must make the best of his 
time whether it is working or if it is enjoy- 
ing himself down on the creek bank with a 
fishing pole in his hand. 

Farming is not all hard work. It can be a 
lot of fun if you will let it. It has many 
pleasures along with the hard work. I can 
look back and think of a lot of things I have 
enjoyed as a farm boy such as cutting hay 
in the early summer and smelling the fresh 
smell of freshly mowed hay; of swimming in 
the ditch when turning the water; of riding 
young calves in the summer; of laying down 
on the ditchbank and watching the clouds 
go by and dreaming of things yet to come. 

Farming has many other rewards also. It 
can provide the security that you will not 
go hungry, even if the rest of the world does. 
If you own a farm you have the satisfaction 
that you have something to show for your 
life's work, not just a bunch of check stubs 
from several different businesses you have 
worked for all of your life. 

If you are a farmer you can be your own 
boss and you don’t have to take orders from 
anybody but the weather and luck. I believe 
that the farmer is the backbone of all life 
and that as long as there is life there must 
be a farmer. 

I would like to quote to you part of the 
creed that all members of this organization 
agree to when they join the F.F.A. 

“I believe in the future of farming, with 
a faith born not of words but of deeds— 
achievements won by the present and past 
generations for agriculturists; in the prom- 
ise of better days through better ways, even 
as the better things we now enjoy have come 
to us from the struggles of former years. I 
believe that to live and work on a good farm, 
or to be engaged in other agriculture pursuit, 
is pleasant as well as challenging; for I know 
the joys and discomforts of agricultural life 
and hold an inborn fondness for those as- 
sociations which, even in hours of dis- 
couragement, I cannot deny.” 


you. 
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IDAHO POTATO SCENE 
(By Kent Linford) 


The Idaho Potato story begins millions of 
years ago when the Earth’s crust pushed up 
mountains and huge plains, and formed the 
great Snake waterway. Fiery volcanos added 
another early chapter when they belched 
forth the molten lava and white hot ash 
destined to play a unique part in the forma- 
tion of the now potato-famous Southern 
Idaho soil. The great Snake River itself, a 
meandering thousand miles of limitless ir- 
rigation opportunity, drained the many wa- 
tersheds, rich with volcanic ash and trace 
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minerals, and formed the plains and valleys 
that now so bountiously produce the World’s 
most asked for potato. 

So when someone asks why do only Idahos 
cook like Idahos, you can truthfully say 
that Mother Nature gave Idaho a combina- 
tion of soil, elevation, climate and water 
that, when developed by Idaho growers know- 
how, produces a potato that no other growing 
area can grow in volume. 

Idaho has been producing potatoes since 
1838, when the Reverend Henry H. Spalding 
Planted the first crop near Lewiston. The 
Spaldings and their party ate all they grew, 
but when potato producing shifted south 
to its natural territory in the State, it wasn't 
long until potatoes became a commercial 
Idaho crop. 

The development of irrigation and the 
introduction of Russet Burbank seed about 
1910, contributed to the increase from a 
production of 3 million hundred weight that 
year to an estimated 66 million hundred- 
weight in 1967. 

Granted, Idaho consistently grows a su- 
perior potato, but receivers of all kinds are 
now interested mainly in improved packag- 
ing, and in promotion that helps sell more 
of this profitable produce item. 

Great strides have been made in these 
directions. Not too many years ago, the en- 
tire Idaho potato crop moved to the market 
unwashed in hundred-pound burlap bags. 
But now you can buy washed Idahos in 5's, 
10’s, and 50's with a choice of containers 

from poly, mesh, and paper bags, to 
corrugated cardboard cartons, An increasing 
number of smaller containers are shipped 
every year because that is the way the ulti- 
mate consumer wants potatoes packed. 

Sized Idahos are on the increase, too. 
More and more Idaho shippers are installing 
sizing equipment so that the buyer on the 
marketing end of the deal can get what he 
wants, whether he caters to retail or in- 
stitutional trade. 

In the late forties, our principal competi- 
tion with the Russet variety of potatoes was 
from Oregon. In recent years we have wit- 
nessed vast changes and wherein we used to 
produce over 90% of the Russets grown in 
this country, despite our increase in acreage, 
we now produce only about half of the Rus- 
set variety and there are now over 20 states 
raising the Russet variety on a commercial 
basis 


Granted, we cannot meet the competition 
of Maine and some of the potato states near 
the metropolitan areas pricewise, but we 
must do superior wise, and we must not only 
inform our trade of the superiority of our 
product, but we must make good our claims 
of superiority. 

Quality must start with the producer who 
selects the land, the seed, the fertilizer, and 
nurses his crop through to maturity. Usually 
it is the producer who is responsible for the 
harvesting and storage of his crops. 

The producer and packer must be aware 
of the careful handling procedure necessary 
for a high quality product before we can take 
the first step in being competitive. We must 
have better than average quality. 

The more serious the mechanical injury 
inflicted upon the tubers at harvest time, the 
greater the loss during the storage period. 
One study showed that more than 48% of 
all the rotten tubers examined had digger 
cuts or serious bruises. Almost 18% of all 
rotten tubers would have graded U.S. No. 1’s, 
but because of the small bruises present they 
rotten during the storage period. 

Why do we find so many culls in the re- 
tail market when the potatoes are required 
to pass inspection before they can be shipped 
from the State of Idaho? First of all, it 
takes 6 to 7 days longer for our Idaho pota- 
toes to reach the terminal market. Then it 
requires, in many cases, at least a week for 
the potatoes to go from the warehouse or 
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broker to the retail store. Therefore, you 
can see that the length of time it takes for 
the potatoes to get to the consumer is very 
important. There is time for small cracks 
and small bruises to become invaded with 
rot or organisms. There is time for small 
rotten spots to become big rotten spots and 
this is time enough for the potatoes that 
are inferior to lose enough moisture to be- 
come unsightly and show a greater number 
of bruises, thumb nail cracks, and other 
defects. 

But time alone is not the only answer. 
The temperature of the tubers from the 
time they are handled in Idaho is one of 
the most important factors in preventing 
injuries from occuring. It is very important 
that the temperature of the tuber remain 
constant, approximately 40 degrees in the 
pit during storage. Tuber temperature for 
removal from storage should be higher than 
storage temperature. Cold tubers injure 
easily. 

The type of container is very important. 
The burlap sack is a very strong and dur- 
able container and probably because of its 
durability, it is actually allowing injury to 
take place which would not take place if 
the container were easily torn. The 100-Ib. 
burlap sack can be dropped 3 or 4 feet and 
will not break. If the paper sack were 
dropped from this height, it would break 
open and potatoes would run out. Conse- 
quently, a paper sack is handled more gently. 

Growers and packers must be more aware 
of the careful management of machinery, 
packing procedures, and temperatures neces- 
sary to maintain the best quality product 
possible. Only by continuing to produce and 
ship a superior product, can we continue to 
receive the premium prices we need and have 
come to expect here in Idaho. 


Community Service Society of New York 
Urges Fair Housing 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a letter dated April 3, 1968, addressed to 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
by the Community Service Society of 
New York in support of the civil rights 
bill which is before the House today. It 
points out the need to eliminate segrega- 
tion in housing if the frustration and 
despair of urban ghettos is to be over- 
come. It follows: 


COMMUNITY SERVICE SOCIETY, 
New York, N.Y., April 3, 1968. 
Re H. Res. 1100 and H.R, 2516. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. COLMER, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, U.S. House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: On behalf of the Committee on 
Public Affairs of the Community Service 
Society of New York, I write to urge the Rules 
Committee to act favorably and promptly on 
H. Res. 1100 when the Committee again 
takes up the resolution on April 9th. We 
then urge the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to proceed promptly to enact the 
Civil Rights Protection bill, H.R. 2516 into 
law. 

The Community Service Society is a volun- 
tary, non-sectarian family service agency 
dedicated since 1848 to the strengthening of 
family life and the betterment of community 
life. It provides skilled counseling to families, 
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conducts welfare research and, through the 
citizens’ committees of the Department of 
Public Affairs engages in community action 
to improve community conditions, services 
and facilities. 

The work of the Society takes it into many 
of the ghetto areas of New York City. Its citi- 
zens’ committees are increasingly concerned 
about the continuation of discriminatory 
practices in this and other cities; continued 
interference with civil rights that are estab- 
lished by law; and, about segregation in 
housing. 

We strongly favor those provisions in Title 
I which prohibit interference with federally 
protected rights. In urging passage of H.R. 
2516, we wish especially to endorse the pro- 
visions of Title VIII and IX for fair housing 
and for protection of the right to housing 
against intimidation or interference because 
of race, creed, color or national origin. 

Segregation in housing, in itself, is insup- 
portable. In addition, it is the cause of other 
forms of segregation—in education, in em- 
ployment, in accessibility to a whole range of 
community resources and services—and so, 
causes frustration and resultant violence in 
ghetto areas. 

In our opinion, the open housing pro- 
visions of the civil rights bill now before the 
Rules Committee are of critical importance. 
We concur with statement in the U.S. Riot 
Commission Report that. there is no 
substitute for enactment of a federal fair 
housing law. The key to breaking down hous- 
ing discrimination is universal and uniform 
coverage, and such coverage is obtainable 
only through federal legislation.” 

At this moment in our nation’s history, 
there is a desperate need for positive affirma- 
tion of intent to root out all forms of dis- 
crimination. Failure to strengthen the pro- 
tection of the civil rights already enumerated 
and, in particular, to reject the open hous- 
ing provisions of the bill is to say to those 
locked into ghetto living, that this nation 
is not yet ready to extend equal opportunity 
to all citizens and, by so doing, to increase 
their frustration and hostility. 

We urge favorable action and we urge that 
this action be taken without any further 
delay. 


Sincerely, 
JoHN H. MATHIS, 
Chairman. 
A Real Antipoverty Program 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Aiken, S.C., Standard and Review, of 
Wednesday, March 27, 1968, contains an 
article entitled “A Real Antipoverty 
Program.” The editorial points out that 
the 10-percent rise in food prices in the 
past 4 years is hurting most the three 
groups which can afford it least—fixed- 
income families, low-income families, 
and the poor. 

The fixed-income families have no 
means of increasing their income, as 
what they receive is set by law and comes 
from such agencies as the Social Security 
Administration and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. The low-income families 
also are pressed by inflation because 
many of the heads of the families lack 
the necessary skills to advance and, 
therefore, increase the family income. 
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The poor, for the most part, are living 
on Government support, and a 10-per- 
cent rise in food prices amounts to a 10- 
percent reduction in their purchasing 
power for items they need most—their 
daily bread. 

This administration has spent billions 
on various antipoverty programs, many 
of which they even admit were dismal 
failures. The Haryou project in New York 
is an example where one of the planners 
admitted that $20 million was spent and 
it disappeared without a trace. 

If this administration wants to do 
something for our low-income families, 
it would be well advised to take immedi- 
ate steps to reduce Government spend- 
ing, as this would be a key factor in halt- 
ing inflation and would, therefore, 
benefit our needy as well as all our citi- 
zens who have a right to expect fiscal 
responsibility in their Government. 

Mr. President, the editorial takes a 
unique approach to old problems. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A REAL ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM 


Far down in the text of the newsletter is- 
sued by one of the nation’s largest banks 
there appears this sentence, which we would 
like to elevate to headline status: 

“It is at least worth raising the question 
as to whether the 10 percent rise in food 
prices since 1964 may not have done more 
harm to those living under conditions of 
poverty than all the anti-poverty programs 
have done good.” 

It’s a good question, not to be lightly 
ignored. Inflationary pressures are pushing 
prices upward at an annual rate of 3 per- 
cent. Price levels inflated at only half that 
rate in the period from 1958 to 1964. But in 
the last two years inflation has speeded up. 
Who is hit hardest by this inflation? 

We've said it many times, but not often 
enough for the lesson to be learned: low- 
income families, the poor, and those on fixed 
incomes. There simply is no means by which 
these citizens can increase their income to 
compensate for a 3 percent price-level in- 
crease. And if their income is shaved 3 per- 
cent each year by inflation, clearly their 
situation becomes increasingly perilous. In- 
flation creates poverty. Indeed, the experi- 
ence of the last two years suggests that it 
creates more poverty more rapidly than fed- 
eral anti-poverty programs can begin to 
counteract it. It is simply impossible for any 
anti-poverty program or combination of pro- 
grams to reach the millions of people who 
have been robbed of 3 percent of their in- 
come each year. Instead the poverty programs 
tend to focus on segments of the population 
which attract the attention of “social work- 
ers” by pressure-group activity. 

A prize example of this is the familiar 
Haryou anti-poverty program in Harlem. It 
was one of the original, model programs. A 
few days ago Dr. Kenneth Marshall, one of 
the three men who planned that much-her- 
alded program, told a conference of social 
workers: “None of it worked, and the $20- 
million that went into it has disappeared 
without a trace.“ 

And then Dr. Marshall put his finger on 
the alarm button, observing that in their 
planning they had not given sufficient con- 
sideration to “how this country is really run 
politically and economically.” 

The best of all possible anti-poverty pro- 
grams would be a determined anti-inflation 
program. That means an immediate and dras- 
tic curtailing of government spending. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Penalty for Progress 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, com- 
plaints are often directed at the execu- 
tive redtape and the seemingly omnipres- 
ent inability to get vital projects moving 
in a timely fashion. In the hope that its 
further publication may in some small 
way work toward the future elimination 
of excessive bureaucratic processes, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp, for the in- 
formation of all Members and for the 
edification of concerned officials, an ar- 
ticle entitled Grantsmanship. Any- 
one?” which appeared in the March 7, 
1968, issue of the Glastonbury Citizen. 
The article points out, but not with pride, 
how the progressive town of Glaston- 
bury, Conn., was penalized to the tune of 
$678,000 for moving ahead on a munic- 
ipal pollution abatement program that 
could not wait the more than 2 years re- 
quired in this instance for essential 
bureaucratic actions. 

The article follows: 


GRANTSMANSHIP, ANYONE? 


With the recent announcement that Glas- 
tonbury has been awarded an unexpected 
grant of $678,000 for the Hubbard Brook 
sewer project, town officials should be 
beaming. 

Right? Wrong. 

Why? Because of incredible bungling by 
federal bureaucrats, Glastonbury will prob- 
ably not get the promised grant. 

The tipoff was contained in the February 
14 press release from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) an- 
nouncing the grant. It stated: “Construction 
(of Hubbard Brook) is scheduled to get un- 
derway within two months and be completed 
within 16 months.” A telegram two days later 
from HUD official William J. Davis to Town 
Manager Donald C. Peach warned: “Do not 
award construction contracts until grant 
agreement is executed.” 

What's wrong with all this? Simple. Con- 
tracts for Hubbard Brook have already been 
awarded and signed—the first on September 
29, 1966, the second an March 1, 1967. Con- 
struction of the entire project is now nearing 
completion, with some property owners al- 
ready tied in to the new sewer lines. 

The story really begins in 1965 with Con- 
gressional passage of a water and sewer fa- 
cilities grant program to be administered by 
HUD. It promised towns grants of up to 50% 
of the cost of new public sewer lines. At the 
time, Glastonbury had two major sewer proj- 
ects—Salmon Brook and Hubbard Brook— 
on the drawing boards. 

On Sept. 13, 1965, Mr. Peach made one of 
the first preliminary grant applications under 
the new federal program. A program so new, 
in fact, that application forms had not even 
printed or ground rules established. 

Glastonbury voters approved a $2.39 mil- 
lion bond issue for the sewer projects three 
weeks later. Voter approval was given with- 
out anticipation of a grant from HUD, and 
with the understanding that construction to 
correct increasing stream pollution would be 
completed as rapidly as possible. 

While final engineering designs were being 
completed by Metcalf & Eddy of Boston, a 
river of correspondence concerning Glaston- 
bury’s sewer grant application flowed steadily 
between the Town Hall and HUD's regional 
office in New York. 

Official application forms were finally re- 
ceived by Mr. Peach on Jan, 21, 1966. With 
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them came a letter from HUD Regional Di- 
rector Lester Eisner which promised “Upon 
receipt of the completed forms, the New York 
Regional Office of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development will promptly 
process the inquiry.” 

Promptly? Application forms were com- 
pleted, submitted, revised and resubmitted 
to conform to HUD’s constantly changing 
ground rules, followed by more correspond- 
ence, phone calls, conferences and red tape. 
Peach wrote the HUD Director on May 26, 
1966: “Please let us know if revisions or fur- 
ther documentation are required. We are 
most anxious to get the project underway.” 

After HUD announced a substantial sewer 
grant to South Windsor, Sanitation Supt. 
Alvin Bean and Mr. Peach made another trip 
to New York hoping to get similar action, 
In a discouraging report to the Sewer Com- 
mission, they said that HUD claimed it had 
no money; furthermore, Glastonbury (one of 
the first towns to apply) was rated tenth on 
the priority list in Connecticut. 

Metcalf & Eddy advised putting Hubbard 
Brook out for bid as soon as designs were 
complete to take advantage of a favorable 
labor market. The Sewer Commission agreed 
that a long delay was in advisable. 

In the summer of 1966, the paper stream 
flowing from federal bureaucrats suddenly 
dried up, Designs for Hubbard Brook were 
finished. The project was ready for bids. 

Desperately trying to get some definite 
answer from HUD, Mr. Peach wrote on Aug. 
18, 1966: “The Sewer Commission has de- 
cided . . . to seek bids on a part of the proj- 
ect. If the town seeks bids and executes a 
contract, does this automatically mean that 
the twon loses its opportunity to obtain a 
grant on that portion of the project? Is it 
possible to provide us with any projections 
at all on the timing of approval of a sewer 
grant for Glastonbury’s projects? Because of 
the urgency of our local pollution problems, 
the Sewer Commission cannot delay indef- 
initely. On the other hand, it would be a 
disservice to the town to ignore the possibil- 
ity of federal grants if they were to become 
available within a reasonable time. 

HUD’s answer to question one: any part of 
a project for which the town awards a con- 
tract prior to grant approval is automatically 
ineligible for federal funds. 

To the jackpot question, the answer was 
the same old stall: “We are sorry that it is 
not possible at this time to tell you when or 
if a fund reservation could be made for this 
project.” Date of HUD’s answer was Aug. 25, 
1966. 

Turning to 1st District Congressman Emilio 
Daddario for help in September, 1966, Peach 
explained that “the town is running out of 
time. There is considerable pressure from the 
public and the state to proceed with the 
elimination of serious stream pollution. We 
have solicited bids on one section of the 
project ...and are holding them pending 
the fate of the federal grant application 
.. It is important that we receive a de- 
cision by the 16th of September (1966) .” 

After a personal meeting with town offi- 
cials, Congressman Daddario pursued Glas- 
tonbury's case in W. n. But even a 
seasoned legislator like “Mim” Daddario was 
unable to penetrate the paper jungle sur- 
rounding HUD decisions. He finally reported 
that 1) no HUD funds were available, and 2) 
he was unable to get any kind of an answer 
on the Glastonbury application but offered 
little hope of its approval. 

Grantsmanship is the name of the game. 
Played under Alice-in-Wonderland rules, it’s 
a little like poker: You have to be willing to 
wager your shirt if you hope to win. 

With a favorable bid in hand (well under 
engineers’ estimates), and the option time 
rapidly running out, the Sewer Commission 
faced what seemed a clearcut choice: 

Award the contract and get the project 
built at a guaranteed saving to town tax- 
payers; or wait, gambling on the slender hope 
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that at some future date, the “feds” would 
smile on Glastonbury. 

If the nod from Washington never came, 
townspeople stood to lose a lot: 

(1) Sewer costs were rising (up nationally 
7% since December, 1966) ; 

(2) Construction of needed facilities would 
be delayed; how long was anybody’s guess; 

(3) Additional interest charges on the bond 
issue would be incurred. 

Writing off all hope of federal aid for Hub- 
bard Brook, a contract was signed on Sept. 29, 
1967. 

From August, 1966 until the grant was an- 
nounced in the press 18 months later, no 
word was received from HUD remotely indi- 
cating that Glastonbury was still being con- 
sidered for a sewer grant, In fact, no word 
was received from HUD, period. 

After the unfortunate announcement, town 
officials met in the HUD office on Feb. 29, 1968. 
Their worst fears were confirmed: the town 
is not eligible for the grant. 

Commenting on the whole aborted effort, 
Mr. Peach declared, “It is ridiculous for re- 
view of an application to take nearly two 
years, particularly if no indication could 
be made at any time that the application 
would be favorably received. No town can af- 
ford to wait around while costs are increas- 
ing and pollution problems remain unsolved.” 

Grantsmanship, anyone? 


Frank Lynn Pays Tribute to Courage of 
Dr. Martin Luther King 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I have had 
the privilege of knowing Mr. Frank Lynn, 
his father, and family for many years. 
I regard him as one of the finest young 
journalists on the scene. 

I believe his tribute to the late Dr. 
Martin Luther King which appeared in 
Newsday is worthy of the attention of 
the Members, and I am pleased to sub- 
mit it for the RECORD: 

Dr. KING’S COURAGE IN MISSISSIPPI 
(By Frank Lynn) 

Trying to infuse his followers with his 
enormous courage, the Rev. Martin Luther 
King Jr. often said that because he had con- 
quered the fear of death, he was not afraid 
of anything or anyone. 

He proved it many times but we saw it first 
hand during two terrifying hours in Phila- 
delphia, Miss., nearly two years ago when all 
around him swirled fear and hate. 

It began when the Rev. Dr. King led about 
200 Negroes out of the dusty, red clay streets 
of Philadelphia’s ramshackle Negro section 
which was tucked away at the foot of the 
hill on which the town was built, The march- 
ers were commemorating the murder of three 
civil rights workers who, after being released 
from Philadelphia’s jail, had been intercepted 
and slain as they drove out of town. 

As soon as the marchers stepped out on 
the highway and began hiking up the hill 
to the center of town, it was evident that 
this was not to be a peaceful march, Cars, 
panel trucks and even two used trailer trucks 
roared down the hill swerving toward and 
sideswiping the marchers. In many of the 

vehicles, men seated next to the 
drivers wielded clubs at the marchers. Police 
protection was the only two Negroes on the 
town police force which rode in a pick-up 
truck rather than a police car and stayed well 
clear of the marchers and their tormentors. 

Reaching the town, the marchers turned 
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into the side street in which the jail was 
located. In front of the jail, they were met 
by a wall of white men carrying shotguns, 
revolvers, clubs and even wrenches. These 
adult thugs had been deputized by Deputy 
Sheriff Cecil Price who was then under in- 
dictment and was later convicted and sen- 
tenced to six years in jail on a federal con- 
spiracy charge growing out of the murders. 
Price refused to let the marchers move onto 
the sidewalk in front of the jail for the 
memorial service. 

In a scene we'll never forget, the Rev. Dr. 
King knelt down in the street with his back 
to Price and began praying for the slain civil 
rights workers. At both ends of the narrow 
and short street, white mobs howled hate. 
White toughs on motorcycles forced their way 
through the kneeling marchers and a worker 
in a garage across from the jail sprayed the 
marchers with a hose. 

Unflinching, the Rev. Dr. King led the 
marchers through a gauntlet of hate as 
whites cursed, spat, threw punches and 
swung clubs at the marchers. In front of the 
courthouse, a block from the jail, the march- 
ers were again barred from the sidewalk by 
Price and his deputies for a day. Standing at 
the curb, the Rev. Dr. King eulogized the 
murdered civil rights workers and even said 
that he felt certain that some of the mur- 
derers were near him. While he spoke, whites 
on three sides of the courthouse square 
hurled epithets, stones and bottles at the 
marchers. The police did nothing but hold 
back the crowd to prevent a full-scale riot. 

As the marchers turned to leave the square, 
Price, in a final act of terror, arrested a local 
Negro minister who had led the march with 
the Rev. Dr. King. The charge was a minor 
traffic violation. While Negro women 
screamed that the minister would be killed 
and some of the marchers prepared to resist 
the arrest, the Rey. Dr. King refused to bow 
to the passion of the moment and ordered 
the march to proceed rather than give the 
deputies an excuse for a massacre. Again, the 
gauntlet of hate was traveled as young whites 
leaped from atop parked cars into the ranks 
of the marchers walking down that long hill 
to the refuge of the Negro section. 

The tangible results of that march are hard 
to find. But, the Rev. Dr. King demonstrated 
with the simple eloquence of his 
feet and courage that he would lead in the 
ways of the future and in the words of a 
Negro spiritual he often quoted, Ain't 
nothin’ goin’ to turn us around.” Not even 
an assassin’s bullet. 


Restrictions Placed on Religious Life of 
Jews in Soviet Union 


HON. CHARLES H. PERCY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, as Amer- 
icans of the Jewish faith prepare to cele- 
brate the Passover festival, which is 
based on the Biblical account of the 
exodus from slavery in Egypt, they will 
take special cognizance of the restric- 
tions placed on the religious life of Jews 
in the Soviet Union. 

At the Seder, the ritual meal in ob- 
servance of Passover, Jewish families will 
take note of the fact that Jews in the 
Soviet Union are denied free religious, 
cultural, and community expression. 

I mention this on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate so that the weight of world opin- 
ion may be brought to bear on the So- 
viet Union to end discriminatory prac- 
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tices against its Jewish citizens. And I 
hope that members of the parliaments 
of other nations will also speak out on 
this matter. 


The Aftermath of Tragedy 
HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the April 
7 issue of the Atlanta Constitution car- 
ried a lead editorial, which I commend 
to my colleagues in the House. 

In the wake of the tragic assassination 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, the editors 
have asked a most searching question: 
“How deep does the spirit of violence run, 
and where is it leading us?” 


THE AFTERMATH OF TRAGEDY 


In the aftermath of another assassina- 
tion that has shaken the country, with 
other violent events following, the world 
looks askance at the United States and we 
in turn look in upon ourselves. How deep 
does the spirit of violence run, and where 
is it leading us? 

Five years ago when President John F. 
Kennedy died at the hand of an assassin we 
had similar refiection. 

We had it also when Medgar Evers was 
shot to death in Mississippi; when Malcolm 
X was assassinated; and of course on the 
many other occasions when bombers and 
burners have brought death and destruction, 
whether to children in church as in Birming- 
ham or to a large part of a city as in Detroit. 

Now Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., the na- 
tion's chief apostle of non-violent pressure 
to attain liberty and justice for all, is dead 
from the kind of senseless violence that he 
often deplored. It is clear that much more 
violence will follow that violence, all of it as 
senseless and trrational as the original mon- 
strous deed. 

We have violence of tongue, too. Is it use- 
less and repetitious now to note once again 
how closely this violence of tongue is related 
to violence of deeds? We call our assassins 
demented men. But they are men who acted 
out the violence of others’ minds and 
tongues. The vileness and obscenity in words 
spoken by governors and senators spring 
easily to mind following the death of Dr. 
King. When they stopped saying “nigger” 
they could substitute the name of Dr. King, 
with the same intent and the same results. 
Now they will do that no longer. They will 
find some other name and some other code 
words. 

But the roots of what we are seeing run 
deeper still. A theologian can find the roots in 
man’s depravity apart from God; a humanist 
can find the roots in man’s love of things and 
use of men rather than the reverse. But we 
must go beyond even these truths to explore 
those factors in American life that make men 
reach for guns. 

The racial violence of black against white 
which now strikes fear into the country is 
only a continuation of unending decades of 
racial violence of white against black. It has 
been going on so long that it is built into the 
system. It is in the way men think and speak. 
We do not clear the board now by summoning 
the police. 

There must be a new dedication to justice 
if there is to be a new dedication to order. 
Law and order must mean just law and order; 
and just law entails not only statutes but 
also the whole system that holds some back 
and pushes others forward with race as the 
divider. All of it, of course, entails a com- 
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mitment to particulars and not simply to 
generalities; and now, most especially, a com- 
mitment to great and hard measures to erase 
the legacy of an ugly past. 

It is probably too late to hope that fair 
employment opportunity, fair housing laws 
and massive programs to correct the biased 
leaning of a whole country can prevent vio- 
lent conflagration in the United States. But 
we have to have these and a new sense of 
man-to-man individual decency as a starter. 
And at some point, somewhere along the way, 
black and white alike must come to the kind 
of commitment to which Dr. King’s words 
summoned us for more than a decade. 


Congressional Staff Assistant Exposes the 
Widening Scope of Government Se- 
crecy, Lying, and News Management 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Bruce 
Ladd, former prize-winning reporter 
and editor, and now a staff assistant to 
my good friend, the gentleman from Il- 
linois, Don RUMSFELD, has written a 
book, published this year by the New 
American Library, which is quite prop- 
erly drawing increasing attention from 
all those concerned about the public’s 
right to know of the actions of its Gov- 
ernment. 

I have seen the book, “Crisis in Cred- 
ibility,” reviewed on several occasions, 
but was especially pleased to note the 
review done by Mr. Martin Quigley in 
the March 9-10 weekend edition of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Mr. Quigley’s 
review and Mr. Ladd’s book are worthy 
of the attention of all the Members of 
this 


I insert the review of Bruce Ladd’s 
“Crisis in Credibility” at this point in 
the Recorp: 

“RIGHT To Lie” or “Ricut To Know” 

(“Crisis in Credibility,” by Bruce Ladd 
(New American Library). Reviewed by Martin 
Quigley.) 

The thesis of this detailed and conscien- 
tious compilation and analysis of govern- 
mental statements and manipulation of in- 
formation is that the government’s “right to 
lie” has taken the upper hand over the peo- 
ple’s right to know“. 

Bruce Ladd points out that every adminis- 
tration since Washington’s has, on occasion 
and to some extent, exercised the presidential 
power to withhold information from the 
Co: and the people. But, he charges, it 
is only in the administrations since World 
War II—and especially in the Johnson ad- 
ministration—that this presidential power 
has been used to create a bureaucratic prop- 
aganda machine which on vital issues has 
deceived Congress, the press, and the people. 
“The widening scope of government secrecy, 
lying, and news management contributes to 
a trend that threatens the basis of democ- 
racy”, he says. 

Ladd, a young reporter-editor from Illi- 
nois, has served as staff assistant to Senator 
Charles H. Percy and to Congressman Donald 
Rumsfeld of Illinois, both Republicans. 
Democratic supporters of President Johnson 
who may seek to dimiss his charges as elec- 
tion-year political ammunition are con- 
fronted, however, with the on-the-record 
facts with which he supports his thesis. 
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For example, Ladd reports the following: 
“As a senator in 1954, Johnson opposed mili- 
tary intervention in Vietnam. As the Vice 
President in 1961, he uniformly endorsed it. 
As a candidate for President in 1964, he re- 
verted to his nonintervention policy of ten 
years earlier. During the 1964 election cam- 
paign, he said: ‘Some others are eager to 
enlarge the conflict. They call upon us 
to supply American boys to do the job 
that Asian boys should do. They ask us to 
take reckless actions which might risk the 
lives of millions and engulf much of Asia and 
certainly threaten the peace of the entire 
world. Moreover, such action would offer no 
solution at all to the real problem of Viet- 
nam.’ 

“Johnson delivered numerous other 
speeches which made clear his opposition to 
sending ‘American boys nine to ten thousand 
miles from home,’ to bombing North Viet- 
nam, and to getting ‘involved in a nation 
with 700,000,000 people (China) and... 
tied down in a land war in Asia.“ 

The record of Robert S. McNamara, Secre- 
tary of Defense under both Kennedy and 
Johnson, is another case cited by Ladd. 

McNamara made the following statements 
after each of his nine visits to Vietnam. 

May 1962—“ There is no plan for intro- 
ducing combat forces into South Vietnam.” 

October 1963— The major part of the 
United States military task can be completed 
by the end of 1965, although there may be a 
continuing requirement for a limited num- 
ber of United States training personnel.” 

December 1963—“We have every reason to 
believe that (United States military) plans 
will be successful in 1964.” 

March 1964—"“We are confident these plans 
point the way to victory.” 

May 1964—“This is a war for the confidence 
of the people and the security of these peo- 
ple . . . Reliance on military pressure upon 
the North would not be a proper response.” 

November 1965— We have stopped losing 
the war.” 

October 1966— The rate of progress has 
exceeded our expectations. I saw nothing that 
in any way indicates a substantial change 
in the rate of operations, the tempo of oper- 
ations, ithe type of operations in the months 
ahead.” 

July 1967—“Substantial progress has been 
achieved on virtually all fronts, political, eco- 
nomic, and military, since my previous visit 
to Vietnam.” 

It was Arthur Sylvester, for six years un- 
der McNamara the director of the Pentagon's 
public information staff of 3000, who uttered 
the concept that government has the in- 
herent . . . right, if „to lie.” After- 
ward, he denied it but an authentic tape 
recording verified by Stanford Smith, general 
manager of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lisher Association, established that he had 
said just that. 

The false statements made by the execu- 
tive branch are by no means limited to those 
which may be described, or reconciled, as 
errors of judgment, nor are they confined to 
false statements which may have been issued 
to “confuse or deceive” the enemy—such as 
those made in connection with the U-2 in- 
cident, the lost hydrogen bomb, the Bay of 
Pigs, the Cuban missile crisis, or the Pueblo 
affair. 


Ladd reports in detail false and mislead- 
ing statements made about the annual fiscal 
budget; the cost and performance of an as- 
sortment of weaponry; the economic, tech- 
nological, and military pay-offs of the moon 
program, and with other developments and 
situations that occurred during the Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson 
administrations. 

He relates how, two months after assum- 
ing the Presidency, Johnson assembled the 
information directors of a dozen Federal de- 
partments for a meeting in the White House. 

“He (President Johnson) complained that 
during the preceding week the only story to 
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receive significant treatment from the news 
media was the lighting of the President's 
Christmas tree. He laid down a law that each 
member of the group was to produce a ‘page 
one’ story every day to describe the admin- 
istration’s accomplishments. He said that he 
had checked the budget and found that the 
government was spending a billion dollars 
on ‘people like you.“ In departing, he warned: 
We are not going to be paying you on space 
rates, but we'll be judging you that way.“ 

The best hope Ladd sees for insuring accu- 
rate and responsible information to Congress 
and the people from the executive branch of 
government is a partnership between the 
people (“who can vigorously and angrily ex- 
press their disapproval when the government 
is caught in a lie or when the truth is with- 
held”) and the news media (“if they will be 
more attentive to their independent watch- 
dog role.“ 

But fundamentally the responsibility is 
that of the citizens: “In the last analysis, 
the solution for correcting the ills of democ- 
racy is more democracy. Those who say noth- 
ing can be done are clearly wrong.” 


The Czech Revolution 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a great deal of attention which is be- 
ing focused on developments in Eastern 
Europe, for the cause of freedom is still 
to be determined. There has been com- 
mentary which has touched at the basic 
causes and has given practical historical 
analysis. One such commentary was in 
the NBC news broadcast of March 25, by 


Chet Huntley, subtitled “The Czech 
Revolution,” which I believe has great 
pertinence. 

The broadcast follows: 


TRR CzecH REVOLUTION 
(Emphasis: Plain Talk, by Chet Huntley. 

Broadcast on Monday, March 25, 1968, by 

the NBC network) 

We have in our NBC News operation here 
a young man by the name of Tom Madarasz, 
another one of those several thousand Hun- 
garians who came here as refugees twelve 
years ago and who have become such aston- 
ishingly fine citizens. 

Just a word about these new Americans 
of Hungarian extraction. Tom was telling me 
not long ago that of the thousands who 
came here following the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of 1956, there has not been a single case 
among them in which they were recipients 
of relief. The young ones enlisted in the 
American armed forces, served their hitch, 
and acquired their citizenship. At least one 
of these refugees is a millionaire. Hundreds 
of them are holding very high positions with 
American corporations. 

So much for the Hungarian newcomers. 
But our associate here in NBC News has been 
following with great interest the recent 
events in Czechoslovakia. Tom says that 
these developments there (and to some ex- 
tent the developments in Poland as well) are 
very similar to those that prevailed in his 
native Hungary in the summer and early 
autumn of 1956. 

In June, 1956, The Petofi Club (a writers’ 
organization) met and broadcast its sessions 
through loudspeakers into the streets of 
Budapest, The speakers, many of them highly 
trusted by the regime, arose and demanded 
the ouster of Premier Rakosi. They also asked 
for the dismissal of all Stalinists, for liber- 
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alization of all institutions, for an end to 
censorship, and for liquidation of the secret 
police. 

Today, of course, almost these identical 
things are going on in Prague. As the week- 
end began, President Novotny, was finally 
forced to resign. 

The newspapers in Budapest in 1956 fol- 
lowed the course now being pursued by the 
Czech papers, going somewhat farther than 
the writers, particularly in demanding an 
end to censorship. 

In 1956 in Hungary, Laszlo Rajk, who had 
been killed earlier by the Stalinists, was re- 
habilitated and given posthumous honor. 
This year in Czechoslovakia, Jan Masaryk, 
who probably was killed by the Stalinists or 
who may have taken his own life because of 
them, was brought back to honor. 

Perhaps it's only circumstances and has 
nothing to do with it, but 1956 was also an 
American Presidential election year. The 
Hungarian Revolution broke out on the 
weekend before the national balloting. 

What is going on now in Czechoslovakia 
and Poland is critical. There is no guarantee 
that the liberalization can succeed. Matters 
could get out of hand. These two countries 
are now going through the delicate period. 


Port Isabel, Tex., Dedicates New Post 
Office Building 


HON. ELIGIO de la GARZA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege recently to participate in 
dedication ceremonies for a new post 
office building in Port Isabel, a thriving 
city located in the 15th Congressional 
District of Texas. 

The fine new structure is a form of 
recognition by the Federal Government 
of the growth and importance of Port 
Isabel and the surrounding area. The 
rural branch office of South Padre Island 
was dedicated at the same time. 

I was happy to present to postal em- 
ployees, Mrs. Maxie Garza and Mrs. 
Ethel Morgan, plaques from the Post 
Office Department commending them for 
their devotion to duty when Hurricane 
Beulah the area last year. Mrs. 
Ruth J. Mras, Port Isabel postmaster, 
was presented a check in addition to a 
commendation for her personal initia- 
tive in protecting postal properties and 
restoring postal service promptly after 
the disastrous storm. 

Cameron County Precinct 1 Commis- 
sioner Ted Hunt acted as master of cere- 


monies. Port Isabel Mayor Leo F. San- 


ders read a resolution passed by the Port 
Isabel City Council designating the day 
as Port Isabel Post Office Day. 

J. Allen Dupree, assistant to the re- 
gional postal director, related some his- 
tory of the postal service. A part of that 
history belongs to the Port Isabel Post 
Office, going back 120 years. This history 
was interestingly set forth in a story in 
the Port Isabel Press. With permission, 
I insert this article in the Recorp so all 
can see: 

Was Army Post OFFICE; Port ISABEL Post 
OFFICE BEGAN OPERATION IN 1846 

The U.S. Post Office in Port Isabel has a 

history that dates back to 1846, when Henry 
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Levy acted as postmaster—whether as a civil- 
ian or for the Army could not be determined. 

In any event, Levy’s arrival coincided with 
that of Gen. Zachary Taylor—along with an 
obscure quartermaster lieutenant by the 
name of Ulysses Grant—who was to begin 
the expedition into Mexico that landed Taylor 
into the presidency. 

Levy stayed a couple of years and in 1858 
Joseph Kleiber became postmaster. At that 
time the post office was on the north shore 
area approximately at the location of the 
Hockaday home or just a little to the north 
of that point. 

At that time the military post was desig- 
nated Fort Polk and it was located on the 
rise of land which is now occupied by the 
lighthouse. The post office was moved away 
from the fort to prevent civilians from havy- 
ing access to the fort while getting their 
mail. 

Taylor called the area Point Isabel, al- 
though it was not officially so designated 
until 1915 when the Post Office Department 
changed the designation of the community 
from “Isabel” to Point Isabel. 

The railroad came into town in 1872—it 
was built in 1872 but the first train did not 
come into town until 1873. It was then that 
the town and the post office moved over to 
the Railroad Avenue area and the town be- 
gan to grow around the railroad. 

To get back to the post office, however, 
Edward S. Tilghman followed Kleiber, There 
was no immediately available evidence on 
Tilghman’s tenure of office but the Civil War 
period is a blank, so far as the post office is 
concerned, Texas was out of the union and 
if there was postal service it probably would 
come under the heading of the business of 
the Confederate States of America, 

In the 1870’s Fred Porto, to use the spell- 
ing of Eddie Valent—perhaps as good an au- 
thority as any and better than most—be- 
came postmaster on the corner “Where Doc 
Hockaday used to have his drug store at Tar- 
nava and South Railroad Avenue,” according 
to A. A. Champion of Brownsville, another 
area historian. 

Following Porto, according to Champion, 
“Uncle Charlie’ Champion became post- 
master. At that time the post office was 
moved over to Uncle Charlie's store—the 
Champion Building—and that became pretty 
much the center of Port Isabel. 

From there the post office was moved just 
across a small alleyway to where Mrs. Mielke 
set up shop. From that time a series of post- 
masters entered the scene who constitute the 
“modern” era for Port Isabel. 

The story as presented by postal records 
is not on all fours with the Champion ac- 
count unless “Uncle Charlie” Champion was 
postmaster on two different occasions. But 
this did happen with other postmasters and 
may well have happened in the Champion 
case. 

From January 1, 1897, the record seems to 
pick up continuity and shows Elizabeth 
Garriga as postmaster. Her term ended Jan- 
uary 8, 1898. F. B. Garriga then became act- 
ing postmaster and stayed on until June 30, 
1898 when Mrs. Elizabeth Hills took over. 
She remained on the scene until November 
17, 1901. It was then that Charlie Champion 
is shown Officially as postmaster. He remained 
on the job until May 31, 1903. 

Mrs. Beatrice Lightbourne took over at 
that point and held the post briefly—until 
July 31, 1903. It must have been a harrowing 
job because Harriet R. Case then took over 
and remained for only about a month and 
a half until Sept. 16, 1903. 

Mrs. Joseph Mielke became postmaster at 
that time and remained on the job until 
May 23, 1919. Harriet Case came back on the 
job and stayed until Feb. 14, 1922, when 
Isaac Dobell took over. He lasted until Feb- 
ruary 28, 1924. 

Jahn Mahurin, a pioneer area resident, 
then took over and he remained on the job 
until March 1, 1935—raised a family of which 
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one member is presently employed at the 
post office—and turned over the office to Ray 
S. Wait. Wait stayed for seven years, leaving 
the post on December 8, 1942. 

M. Elizabeth Graves then became post- 
master—for a 14-year tenure, until May 30, 
1956. 

The late Floyd M. Bobbitt became acting 
postmaster but decided it wasn't for him and 
turned the job back to the post office de- 
partment on Feb. 1, 1957, leaving Lucille M. 
Lowery as clerk-in- charge. 

Finally, on Jan. 24, 1958, after a long series 
of what must have been many political ap- 
pointments, judging from the dates of the 
arrivals and departures, Mrs. Ruth Mras, a 
career postal employe, became postmaster. 

For many years—and it is difficult to say 
just when—the post office building was on 
Tarnava St., between Maxan and Powers 
Streets, across the street from the Light- 
house. While the Post Office Department had 
already determined a need for a new post 
office building, Hurricane Beulah gave new 
urgency to the building program when she 
completely destroyed the old facility. 

At that time lécal post office employes 
moved bag and baggage to the San Benito 
Post Office where, for a few days, all Port 
Isabel area mail was handled, The post office 
was then moved to the Merchants Marine 
State Bank Community Meeting Room where 
the public-spirited bank officers had said the 
community could be served, Until just weeks 
ago, the public was served from that loca- 
tion, for which the bank should have re- 
ceived the gratitude of the community and 
the Post Office Department. 

For their outstanding service during the 
aftermath of the hurricane, local postal em- 
ployes were cited by the department. 

But the citation by the department was 
only for outstanding devotion to duty dur- 
ing exceptional times. It is the community 
itself that salutes the post office employes 
during this time of normal activity and 
growth for their constant devotion to duty 
and conscientious service to their com- 
munity. 


New York Chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers Urges Fair 
Housing 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the civil 
rights legislation before the House 
today (H.R. 2516) is essential if Amer- 
ica is to begin to resolve the domestic 
crisis confronting us. I should like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues a state- 
ment in support of this bill issued by the 
New York City chapter of the National 
Association of Social Workers. It follows: 
New YORK Crry CHAPTER, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

TION OF SOCIAL WORKERS URGES Fam Hous- 

ING 

The New York City Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers, with a 
local membership of 4500 professional social 
workers, believes that adequate housing 
which will assure health, safety, and a chance 
for the future, is a basic social need and 
a priority for all city dwellers regardless of 
race, ethnic background or income status. 
The asociation supports the above Title as 
a major step toward reaching this goal and 
urges you to vote for its provisions. 

Full access to adequate housing at all 
economic levels would provide optimum op- 
portunities for reshaping the residential pat- 
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terns of urban areas and would have a con- 
structive effect on the lives of people. Proper 
housing could free parents and their chil- 
dren and individuals to enjoy rewarding fam- 
ily life and to attain the personal develop- 
ment that can come from interaction with 
the larger community and the total society. 
In New York City many low-income minority 
families are presently forced, because of dis- 
criminatory practices, to remain in the sus- 
tained and inexcusable horror of deteriorated 
neighborhoods. 

Positive action at this critical time is 
acutely needed. Title VIII of the above legis- 
lation would do much to remove discrimina- 
tion, improve the health and welfare of 
people, and build community morale. The 
New York City Chapter urges your support 
of the provisions in Title VIII. 


Mrs. Johnson Applauds Work of the B’nai 
B'rith 


HON. BERTRAM L. POD ELI. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, the First 
Lady, Mrs. Lyndon Johnson, extended a 
well-deserved commendation to the 
women of the B’nai B'rith for helping 
to make America’s fondest dreams living 
realities. 

The women of B’nai B’rith give assist- 
ance to the needy of all ages—from their 
Operation Stork to reduce the number 
of birth defects in children to their 
adopt-a-grandparent program for the 
elderly. 

B'nai B’rith’s most recent investment 
in America’s welfare was its generous 
gift—made through Mrs. Johnson—to 
the Anacostia Neighborhood Museum in 
Washington. 

This museum exemplifies the commu- 
nity involvement B’nai B’rith—and the 
Johnson administration—have worked 
so diligently to promote. 

Located in one of Washington’s need- 
iest areas, the museum is truly the com- 
munity’s own. Neighbors selected the 
exhibits, community volunteers worked 
to convert an old abandoned theater 
into the exhibition hall, and youngsters 
in the area painted, plastered, and land- 
scaped. 

An eyesore is now a point of pride— 
a community meeting and learning 
place. The generosity of the B’nai B’rith 
will provide the equipment needed to 
help the museum to meet the growing 
needs of the future. 

Groups such as the B’nai B’rith have 
joined the Johnson administration in an 
exciting partnership—remake the face 
of urban America in our own time. 

We in government must strive to 
match the enthusiasm of the B’nai 
B’rith. As Mrs. Johnson told the women: 

The dedication of your talents and your 
energies to your communities and your na- 
tion is an inspiration to all of us. 


This inspiration must carry us to a 
renewed commitment to help the less 
fortunate in our midst. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following remarks made by 
the First Lady at a recent B’nai B'rith 
luncheon held here in Washington: 
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REMARKS OF Mrs, LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Mrs. Rosenbluth, Friends of B’nai B'rith: 
Thank you so much for your delightful pro- 
gram and your generous gift. 

I am directing it to a project in southeast 
Washington which I have watched become 
“a possible dream.” It is the Anacostia 
Neighborhood Museum located in one of the 
neediest areas of the city. 

Let me tell you about it because it is the 
kind of project or dream which I think would 
be possible in almost any town—perhaps in 
your town. 

Almost every town has a museum—often 
with more exhibits tucked away in a base- 
ment than they have room to show. That 
was the case of the Smithsonian Institution 
here. Dr. Dillon Ripley felt that the museum 
should be stretching out to neighborhood 
programs in Washington. 

An old abandoned theater was found. A 
group of neighbors were gathered together to 
select from a list the exhibits they would 
most enjoy—space objects, prehistoric ani- 
mals, sea life—everything from skeletons to 
model airplanes rated very high. 

Young people—through Operation Trail 
Blazers—went to work painting up the place, 
high school girls sewed the curtains for the 
stage where programs are now held regular- 
ly. The boys cleaned up an adjoining debris- 
filled lot and put in trees, benches and 
walks. 

A host of community volunteers helped the 
youngsters scrape, plaster, paint and plant. 

Today Anacostia Neighborhood Museum is 
a meeting place and 1 place, with a 
busy program of art, drama, science classes, 
going on among the exhibits. 

A building which served only as an eye- 
sore has become the action spot for a neigh- 
borhood with very few outlets and opportu- 
nities. 

I'm told they need art supplies, duplicating 
machines, audio-visual equipment—for their 
growing circle of participants. Your gift will 
help them grow, And I thank you. I chose 
this because you are oriented toward help- 
ing youth. 

I am deeply impressed with all the activi- 
ties of the women of B'nai B’rith—from 
Operation Stork which, through better care 
for mothers, has helped reduce the num- 
ber of birth defects—to your Adopt a Grand- 
parent program. 

There is certainly no generation gap in 
the loving care which your chapters give 
to people of all ages in need, sometimes in 
need only of an interested friend. 

Today when we are surrounded by many 
unmet human needs, we meet them by com- 
bining our talents—just as you are doing. 

In an earlier and less complicated age, 
Thomas Jefferson spoke of “the pursuit of 
happiness.” Each generation must redefine 
the meaning of this phrase. In this sense, 
we are always on the journey of discovery. 

For many of us, to “pursue happiness,” 
means to help find it for someone else. That 
is why we constantly seek the dignity of a 
better life for all our citizens. 

Someone once said, “You have to stay 
awake to make your dreams come true.” 

And when I look at the long list of proj- 
ects and activities which B’nai B'rith en- 
gages in each day, I know you are awake, 
and you are making dreams come true. 
We are living in an era when dreams are 
possible—when we dare to draw the curtain 
back on the ghetto and face up to the 
great problems we see. 

Businessmen—labor leaders—community 
leaders, and most important, women, are 
joining in to do something about them. 

You, who have devoted your efforts to the 
age-old problems of mankind—poverty, dis- 
ease, ignorance—certainly know that there 
is a growing effort of all responsible citizens 
to solve the problems the Nation faces—in 
housing, in employment, in our environment. 

The social conscience of an affluent society 
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has prompted the Nation’s life insurance 
companies to invest one billion dollars in 
rebuilding the city slums across America. 
Almost daily, I see the parade through the 
White House of people who are answering 
the President’s call to hammer out realistic 
solutions to tough problems—such as how 
to hire the hardcore unemployed. 

This effort will always have its critics. 
Every great effort in our history from the 
Declaration of Independence to the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, to the War on Pov- 
erty has faced the old complaint of the 
cynics: “You'll never get it off the ground.” 

Sometimes I think we Americans con- 
stantly punish ourselves by questioning and 
criticizing our own good achievements. We 
must not be complacent—never! We must 
be struggling always. But certainly we do 
not have to spend our time on a collective 
psychiatrist couch. 

Skepticism is valid, but cynicism—the 
kind of doubt which paralyzes—can crip- 
ple a Nation’ self-confidence and undermine 
its spirit. 

A cynic, it has been said, is a man who 
knows the price of everything and the value 
of nothing. 

And so—I salute you for your lack of 
cynicism—for your courage and your will- 
ingness to keep your eyes on the tasks be- 
fore you. 

The dedication of your talents and your 
energies to your communities and your Na- 
tion is an inspiration to all of us. Please 
know how grateful the President and I are 
for all you do. 


National Tax Freedom Day 
HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, this year 
I have again introduced my tax freedom 
resolution asking that May 5, 1968, be 
declared Tax Freedom Day, for that is 
the first day of this year that the tax- 
payer’s dollar will be his own. Until that 
date, all of his earnings will go toward 
the payment of taxes—Federal, State, 
and local. 

At the present time, taxes claim more 
than a third of the taxpayer’s income. 
Certainly the day of relief should be 
marked appropriately by giving it the 
status of a holiday. 

With concern over increased Govern- 
ment spending and wastefulness during 
this year, above all years, it is a day 
when the taxpayer should begin to take 
a closer look at what the Government 
has done with the fruits of his 4 months 
of labor. 

When the taxpayer is already giving 
34 cents out of every dollar to the Gov- 
ernment, and in the face of proposed 
increase in taxes, this “holiday” should 
be observed vigorously. 

We need to pass the bill promptly be- 
fore the date of the holiday begins to 
interfere with our preparations for the 
Christmas season. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, there are protests 
across the land. The American people are 
tired of having expensive programs, 
many purely political in purpose pressed 
upon them and paid for by their tax 
money. 

A wave of indignation is filling the 
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hearts of Americans as they pay their 
1967 taxes. But as they pay up for last 
year, they can remember that they still 
have not worked long enough in 1968 to 
pay for this year's. 


News Report to Constituents 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave previously granted, I include 
herein my news report to constituents 
concerning those issues of grave concern 
to Americans today. The report follows: 


My last Newsletter was entitled “Looking 
Ahead.” This one should be entitled “What 
Has Happened To Us?” Actually, so many 
things have happened since the middle of 
January, it will be impossible for me to con- 
sider them all, However, I will try to put into 
focus the events which I consider to be the 
most significant and far-reaching. These are: 

(1) The Death of Martin Luther King, 
Jr.—This tragedy has plunged the whole na- 
tion into sorrow, uncertainty and fear. Cer- 
tainly, all Americans must feel a sense of 
loss at the death of Doctor King. Though his 
recent life consisted of one instance of dis- 
sent and protest after another, he always 
maintained the principle of non-violence. He 
fought well for a cause in which he believed 
and which he valued more than his personal 
safety. Many of us feel that Doctor King had 
made some grievous errors in the very recent 
past. Certainly, mingling the cause of civil 
rights with the so-called peace movement” 
did not enhance civil rights. 

Even so, in the turbulence which is the 
civil rights movement, Doctor King, Roy 
Wilkins, Clarence Mitchell, Whitney Young, 
and others have stood out as beacons of mod- 
eration, and they have had the effect of in- 
hibiting the extremism of the Stokely Car- 
michaels, Rap Browns, et al. So now, Doctor 
King is dead and the leadership of the civil 
rights movement will fall onto other shoul- 
ders. It is my sincere hope that those shoul- 
ders will be broad and responsible. I hope 
that the new leaders, whoever they may be, 
will be able to express their positions clearly 
and coherently. A lack of communications 
between the black community and Congress 
has developed. For example, although a 
march on Washington by the “poor people” 
was expected in April, Congress has never 
been told what the “poor people” expect us 
to do. Too often the desires of the black com- 
munity have been expressed only by turbu- 
lence and unrest, with very little being at- 
tempted in the way of explanation and rea- 
son, Much of this confusion is reflected by 
equal confusion in the majority of our so- 
ciety. Many of the majority are too willing 
to give in to any demands voiced by anyone 
in the name of “civil rights”—others are so 
intransigent that they will not even discuss 
grievances with dissident leaders. Both are 
wrong. We now need to have a meaningful 
dialogue between the dissidents in our so- 
ciety and the majority to determine (1) what 
the dissidents really want, (2) what the ma- 
jority is willing to accept, and (3) the time- 
table and means for implementing changes. 
Such a dialogue must be approached in good 
will on both sides, and with the firm resolve 
to reach a fair solution within the framework 
of our traditional free-enterprise American 
society. 

Let us all be warned—all the members of 
this great American Republic—that violence 
breeds nothing but counter-violence, and in 
the long run accomplishes nothing. This 
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country is too great, and its promise to all its 
citizens of every race, creed and color is too 
for us to risk destroying it. 

(2) The Gold Crisis—Throughout this 
year, there has been a steady erosion in con- 
fidence in the dollar and in the British 
pound, largely caused by the failure of the 
Governments of the United States and Brit- 
ain to put their fiscal houses in order and 
to bring their balance of payments into 
equilibrium. Finally, on November 18, 1967, 
the pressure on the pound became unbear- 
able, and the British Government devalued. 

This caused people and some govern- 
ments who held great quantities of pounds 
and dollars to exchange them for gold, It 
also caused speculators to reason that the 
dollar would have to be devalued, and that 
this would be done by raising the price of 
gold. Therefore, it seemed to be a good idea 
to change dollars into gold, and await the 
advent of higher gold prices. 

The gold rush got out of hand toward 
the middle of March, and on March 18, 1968, 
the nations which had been supplying gold 
to the London Market announced that they 
would no longer do so. This had the effect 
of freeing the price of gold on the open 
market. However, official gold settlements 
between central banks would still be made 
on the basis of $35 to the ounce, Thus, a 
two-price system for gold came into being. 
Coupled with this system was the tacit agree- 
ment by other nations not to ask the Unit- 
ed States to sell gold for dollars for the im- 
mediate future. However, it was equally un- 
derstood that the United States would pro- 
ceed to (1) cut its domestic deficit, and 
(2) take the necessary steps to bring its 
balance of payments closer to equilibrium. 

It is widely understood by most of us 
that the two-price system for gold is a 
temporary arrangement which cannot last. 
It was intended to give the United States 
time to put its financial house in order, and 
thereby to restore confidence in the dollar. 
However, as it has done so often, the John- 
son Administration just breathed a sigh of 
relief because it had weathered this crisis, 
and proceeded on its merry way to do exact- 
ly the same things it had done before. There 
has been no real attempt to cut Federal 
spending, and the “credibility gap” is such 
that key Members of Congress still do not 
believe that a tax increase would have any 
effect on the budget deficit at all—it would 
only provide more revenue to be spent by 
the Administration on its pet programs. 

Last week, however, there were meetings in 
Stockholm between the officials of the free 
world most responsible for monetary policy. 
At that meeting, the United States was very 
much on the spot. They told us to either 
“shape up” domestically, or they might find 
it necessary to take their large dollar bal- 
ances and convert them into gold at $35 
an ounce. 

Belatedly, the President then called a top- 
level meeting at the White House in which 
he joined the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
in a dramatic plea for a tax increase, and 
agreed to abide by certain spending cuts to 
be imposed by the Congress. He declined, 
however, to publicly support these measures, 
in effect asking Congress to take all of the 
“lumps” by itself. 

We may agree to do this, to save the dollar, 
but any tax increase must be accompanied— 
in the same measure—by meaningful spend- 
ing cuts. 

The alternative to meaningful fiscal action 
might be devaluation of the dollar. Devalua- 
tion can occur in two ways. It could happen 
because we raised the price at which we 
would buy and sell gold, which would auto- 
matically lower the value of the dollar. Or it 
could happen by other nations losing con- 
fidence in the dollar, and starting to dis- 
count it. I have heard that certain hotels in 
Paris are already discounting dollars as much 
as ten percent. If this practice becomes wide- 
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spread, the dollar would, in effect, be de- 
valued even though we had taken no affirma- 
tive action to cause it to happen. 

This is a time for statesmanship and lead- 
ership. Unfortunately, the majority party 
both in the Executive and in the Legislative 
Branches, has failed to face up to this severe 
crisis in confidence in the dollar, in a mean- 
ingful way. 

(3) Announcement by President Johnson 
That He Would Not Be a Candidate for 
President—This announcement has cer- 
tainly had many repercussions. First, I think 
it should be stated that I believe the Presi- 
dent is absolutely sincere in his pronounce- 
ment of non-candidacy. He is an avid reader 
of the polls, and must therefore realize that 
his popularity is low, and that the Vietnam 
war is the most unpopular war in history. 
He knew that he was about to lose the Wis- 
consin primary overwhelmingly. The make- 
up of President Johnson is such that losing 
an election would be an unbearable experi- 
ence for him. He has a great sense of history. 
He does not want to be known as a President 
who was defeated for re-election. He certainly 
does not wish to go down in history as a 
President who started a war he could not 
finish, or as one who had the highest budget 
deficit in history and did nothing about it. 
I am sure he must have felt that he could 
do more to attack both of these problems 
from a position of non-candidacy than he 
could as a person in active political life. 

Politically speaking, the President’s with- 
drawal will undoubtedly result in the en- 
trance into the race of Vice President 
Humphrey. There may be other Democratic 
candidates who will enter. It may keep Sen- 
ator McCarthy and Senator Kennedy from 
joining forces, as it looks now that Senator 
McCarthy might actually have a chance to 
“go all the way.” In such a situation, he 
would hardly be expected to step aside for 
Senator Kennedy. On the Republican side, 
undoubtedly there are second thoughts going 
through the head of Nelson Rockefeller. Per- 
haps Ronald Reagan, the Governor of Cali- 
fornia, is also reassessing his position. Never- 
theless, it appears that Richard Nixon is 
within a whisper of having the Republican 
nomination completely sewed up. If he is to 
be headed off, in my opinion, it will have to 
be done by an active candidacy on the part 
of someone announced before too many days 
have elapsed. 

Many people have asked whether or not 
President Johnson might return to the arena 
in the event of a quick peace in Vietnam. I 
doubt that he can. His unpopularity appears 
to go rather deeply into the warp and woof 
of American political life, and I doubt that 
even a halt to the war could rehabilitate 
him to the extent which would be necessary 
to regain delegates who would in the mean- 
time have become committed to other candi- 
dates. 

In the meantime, you can be sure that 
many members of the Democratic Party in 

are “looking at their hole cards.” 
The Southerners, particularly, have an in- 
soluble dilemma. None of the candidates of 
their Party look very good to them but, of 
course, they do not desire to lose their 
seniority, which is the kind of punishment 
which John Bell Williams received when he 
bolted the Party to vote for Senator Gold- 
water in 1964. Also, an imponderable is the 
effect that President Johnson's withdrawal 
has on the candidacy of George Wallace. It 
is now possible, of course, that Wallace will 
try to run as a Democrat, rather than as a 
third-party candidate. 

(4) Negotiations With North Vietnam.— 
In the course of his speech declaring his 
non-candidacy, President Johnson an- 
nounced cessation of bombing of North Viet- 
nam, except in areas which could be used 
for the buildup of supplies and troops along 
the so-called DMZ. He called upon North 
Vietnam to respond by a corresponding de- 
escalation, and again offered to meet with 
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them to discuss peace. Within two days, 
Radio Hanoi stated that North Vietnam was 
willing to meet our emissaries to discuss 
(1) complete cessation of our bombing, and 
(2) cessation of other acts of war directed 
against them. 

As might be expected, this declaration has 
been received by an excess of hope on the 
one hand, and an excess of doubt on the 
other. My own interpretation of this pro- 
posal is hopeful, but not optimistic. 

I am not disturbed that North Vietnam 
only agreed to talk about our halting the 
bombing. Ho Chi Minh had stated many 
times that there would be no talks until 
bombing ceased. He would have lost face 
had he gone to the conference table to dis- 
cuss peace while we were still bombing. How- 
ever, he can confer on our stopping the 
bombing. There is nothing to prevent such 
a conference, once it meets, from developing 
an agenda much wider than the one origi- 
nally set. Therefore, in this manner North 
Vietnam can negotiate without losing face. 

However, one cannot be optimistic about 
such negotiations because of the past record 
of Asian Communists in such matters. It 
must be remembered that we negotiated in 
Korea for over eighteen months, and actually 
had more casualties during the period of 
negotiations than we had had during the 
war. 

In my last Newsletter, I predicted that the 
Communists might try to negotiate when it 
was to their advantage to do so. The Tet 
offensive certainly has been costly to them. 
Since they have had to withdraw forces to 
regroup and resupply, they really have noth- 
ing to lose and much to gain by talks at this 
time. 

On the other hand, it might be difficult 
for the North Vietnamese to begin to fight 
again once they have stopped (as it would be 
for us). It is a totalitarian nation but, even 
so, the desires of the people cannot be com- 
pletely ignored. The losses sustained by 
North Vietnam in the past twenty years of 
fighting must be astronomical. I am sure 
that its people can desire nothing quite so 
much as peace and stability. 

This is the hopeful side of the negotiations. 
The dubious side consists of the fact that 
Communists have always acted in their own 
self interest. International Communism 
must be overjoyed at the idea of our involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia, and at the economic 
and monetary difficulties which have come 
our way, largely because of this war and our 
“guns and butter” philosophy of fighting it. 

This American Republic is the greatest 
nation ever known to man, Yet we have been 
floundering for the past few years, with no 
sense of direction and no clear call to sup- 
port a coherent program, at home and abroad. 
We lack purpose—this is a plain fact. Per- 
haps it is well for us to have had our setbacks 
in the monetary world, and to have taken our 
lumps in Vietnam. It should be a blow to our 
complacency—a much needed one. 

If the tragic death of Doctor Martin 
Luther King Jr. results in a new sense of 
urgency toward welding our population into 
one society, then he will have accomplished 
the main objectives for which he lived and 
fought. 

We must all learn the lesson of patience— 
to pace our progress within the limits possi- 
ble for our society to sustain. In the past, we 
have insisted that each of us must have the 
good life,” and have it now. We have become 
materialistic, and even many of our churches 
have submerged the spiritual and the patri- 
otic for the secular and the physical. 

In other words, we have taken a worm's 
eye view of our own situation, living from 
problem to problem, from day to day, from 
crisis to crisis, without any plan, pattern or 
sense of direction. It is time that we got off 
our bellies, stood on our feet like free men, 
so that we can see over the little hills and 
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valleys, and chart a course toward our ulti- 
mate goal—the realization of the great 
destiny of the United States of America. 


President Johnson and Civil Rights 
HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, in light 
of the tragic events of recent days, I 
think it is timely to note the following 
journalistic opinion: 


No man has done more for the American 
Negro—perhaps not even Lincoln—than 
Lyndon Johnson. He worked tirelessly, skill- 
fully and successfully for new laws that 
shattered the traditions of 100 years, that 
gave to black men new equality before the 
law, new protection, new dignity, new op- 
portunity for education, work, health and 
advancement. For this, he was only fleetingly 
thanked by them, and scarcely at all by other 
Americans. 


This assessment by Robert Roth in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin is one 
that I wholeheartedly endorse. 


No one— 


Mr. Roth writes— 
who watched and heard him last Thurs- 
day night as he bespoke the shock and 
shame of the nation could fail to feel such 
a deep sympathy for this man who tried so 
hard only to see so much of what he worked 
for imperiled. 


Mr. Roth notes that the President still 
has 9 months remaining in office: 


It will be a trying period for him and for 
the country. During it he needs and should 
have the understanding and support of his 
people. 


I believe all of my colleagues will agree 
with the need for such national unity in 
these difficult times. Let us pledge our 
continuing help and support to the Pres- 
ident and to the Nation we all serve. 

Under unanimous consent I insert 
into the Recorp this excellent column by 
Robert Roth of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin: 

WASHINGTON CONVULSED BY CHAIN OF 

EVENTS 
(By Robert Roth) 

WASHINGTON.—The past eventful week, 
reaching a bitter climax in the assassination 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, produced a pro- 
found change in the moral, emotional and 
political outlook of this capital city. 

President Johnson's announcement at the 
start of the week that he would neither seek 
nor accept another term in office, coupled 
with an announced deescalation of the war 
and the start of a new drive for peace, seemed 
to provide the answer to the nation’s most 
pressing problem, 

Enthusiasm swept the country. The stock 
market soared. The popular dislike—even 
hatred and contempt—of the President, 
which had all but dominated the political 
scene seemed to disappear overnight. In its 
wake came a wave of sympathy for the man 
and the burdens he bore. 

The men in both parties seeking to succeed 
Mr. Johnson had to pause and take stock for 
they were deprived of their two chief issues, 
the war and the unpopularity of the Presi- 
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dent, They seemed not to know what to say 

or do next. They were cast, if only tempo- 

rarily, in the role of men who could do 

nothing but talk while another man acted. 
DR. KING'S ASSASSINATION 

The President was about to leave for Ha- 
wali to discuss with his military and diplo- 
matic advisers there how the first steps to- 
ward the peace table might be taken when 
Dr. King was shot. 

A BRAND NEW CAMPAIGN 

Those questions are now being pondered by 
the political experts whose function is to keep 
a little ahead of the popular tide. The an- 
swers will come from the voters themselves 
on the basis of what develops in the weeks 
ahead in what has now become a brand new 
campaign. Each contender will be required to 
show that he understands the problem with 
his head as well as his heart, that he has 
something more to offer for its solution than 
vague expressions of good will. 

Meanwhile, it might be well for those who 
aspire to the presidency to consider the 
plight of the man who now holds the office. 

No man who ever sat in the White House 
worked harder than Lyndon Johnson and few 
accomplished more. Many have blamed him— 
whether justly or not history will deter- 
mine—for the unhappy American participa- 
tion in the Vietnamese war and the divisive- 
ness it brought. But only the bigoted could 
fault him for his civil rights accomplish- 
ments. 


EFFORTS IN BEHALF OF NEGRO 


No man has done more for the American 
Negro—perhaps not even Lincoln—than Lyn- 
don Johnson. He worked tirelessly, skillfully 
and successfully for new laws that shattered 
the traditions of 100 years, that gave to black 
men new equality before the law, new pro- 
tection, new dignity, new opportunity for 
education, work, health and advancement. 
For this, he was only fleetingly thanked by 
them, and scarcely at all by other Americans. 

No one who watched and heard him last 
Thursday night as he bespoke the shock and 
shame of the nation could fail to feel such a 
deep sympathy for this man who tried so 
hard only to see so much of what he worked 
for imperiled. 


NINE MONTHS LEFT 


He still has nine months to serve in the 
most exacting office in the world, nine months 
in which he must carry the burdens while 
others vie to take them over. 

It will be a trying period for him and for 
the country. During it he needs and should 
have the understanding and support of his 

ple. 

Suddenly, there were new priorities. The 
war could wait. Consultation with experts on 
civil rights and civil disorder became more 
important than discussion with brass hats. 
Those who had thought the thing to do was 
get the war in Asia over with, so that prob- 
lems at home could be quickly and expedi- 
tiously handled, perforce changed their 
minds. 

Violence flared in cities across the country, 
as might have been expected, but it came as 
a shock to Washington which had smugly 
considered itself immune to that sort of 
thing. This is, after all, a city with a Negro 
mayor and predominately Negro council, a 
city in which most Negroes are well edu- 
cated, well employed, well housed, and in 
which Negroes can and do advance and im- 
prove themselves. 

FROM ELATION TO DEPRESSION 

The elation that had prevailed during the 
first half of the week disappeared and de- 
pression set in as Washingtonians perceived 
that racial tension and distrust could explode 
into lawless violence as readily here as any- 
where else. 

It seemed not enough now to find a man, 
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who as President, could bring the war to a 
quick and honorable end. He must also be a 
man who can provide new leadership to cool 
the fires of hate and distrust, to give the 
country new purpose and cohesion, to exor- 
cise the specter of a new civil war. 

In this light, those who want to be Presi- 
dent are being reappraised. Who among them 
can best do the job that needs doing at 
home? Is there a need for fresh entries in the 
competition, for a Rockefeller or a Lindsay on 
the Republican side, a Humphrey on the 
Democratic? 


The President’s Wise and Selfless Decision 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States appears about to take a 
very definite step toward what will hope- 
fully be peace negotiations to end the 
fighting in Vietnam. We must all hope 
and pray that these early talks between 
our Government and Hanoi over further 
steps to halt the bombing of the North, 
will lead to even more significant talks 
and agreements. 

I think the record will show that Pres- 
ident Johnson is doing everything hu- 
manly possible to bring this bloody war 
to a speedy conclusion. 

The President has made the ultimate 
political sacrifice to show his sincerity. 
And I believe that the leaders in Hanoi 
realize that Lyndon B. Johnson means 
what he says about wanting an honor- 
able peace in Vietnam. 

The American people were moved and 
shocked by the President’s decision. They 
know Lyndon B. Johnson has acted in 
behalf of national unity and world peace. 

This wise and selfless decision has won 
the plaudits of the American people. And, 
under unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Record a random sampling of editorial 
opinion on the President’s dramatic ges- 
ture for peace: 

{From the London Times, Apr. 2, 1968] 

Mn. JOHNSON WITHDRAWS 

A reaction could come quickly. Taking 
stock of Mr. Johnson’s presidency, as the 
world now must, and comparing him with 
his immediate predecessors in office and— 
still more—with his possible successors, he 
regains much of the stature he had when his 
reputation was at its highest. Now is the time 
to remember Mr. Johnson’s claim to be one 
of the great reforming Presidents. Spurred 
by him the Eighty-ninth Congress got 
through an unparalleled amount of legisla- 
tion. It must then have seemed reasonable to 
Johnson that his name and the Great Soci- 
ety would be as automatically bracketed to- 
gether by history as Roosevelt and the New 
Deal. 

Mr. Johnson has supported civil rights, 
Medicare, and the rest from conviction and 
not from expediency. His heart has remained 
on the side of the underdog. His instinctive 
reactions have always been liberal. In foreign 
affairs, too, his touch has more often than 
not been sure. He has not nagged at Europe, 
as President Kennedy did, and, what is more, 
he has put up with plenty of nagging from 
Europe. He has been astonishingly patient 
with de Gaulle, and more than courteous 
with Mr. Wilson. He has shown a complete 
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awareness of the limitations as well as the 
responsibilities of his vast power—his han- 
dling of the Pueblo crisis was only the latest 
of many examples of restraint. He has pur- 
sued the hope of an understanding with 
Russia and of a strengthened United Nations 
with persistence. 

And yet, because of Vietnam, it has all 
turned to ashes. Mr. Johnson is not just an- 
other example of a great peace Minister over- 
taken by a war—another Pitt, Lincoln, or 
Asquith. Here is a case of a reputation totally 
destroyed by war. His fall from glory has 
elements of classic tragedy in it. Kennedy’s 
chosen partner and heir, he is now unable 
to walk freely in his own country and is 
regularly burned in effigy in every capital 
from Stockholm to Tokyo. He has become a 
satanic symbol in the communist half of the 
world, and has been written off as a bellicose 
blunderer in most of the other half. 

Of course it is all unfair. But Mr. Johnson 
is an old enough practitioner of politics to 
know that his chosen game is an unfair one. 
That is no doubt partly why he has chosen 
to turn the tables on his pursuers in the only 
way that really stood open to him—to show, 
by a coup de thédtre, that he was still ca- 
pable of astonishing everyone, and thereby of 
regaining the initiative, as he must hope, for 
himself, for his party, and for his country. 

Such a thought must have been behind 
the making of his decision. But it would be 
ungenerous—and, more than that, it would 
be mistaken—not to give Mr. Johnson credit 
for the altruism of what he has done. Viet- 
nam alone has beaten him. His calculations 
are that the peace of the world as well as the 
sanity and unity of the United States will 
be better served with another President. He 
has accepted the logic of his own thoughts, 
without any of the equivocation that many 
other politicians would have found excusable. 

Whether this act of personal renunciation 
in fact brings peace in Asia depends on 
Hanoi. The consequences inside America are 
problematical. For growing numbers of 
Americans the prospect of another four 
years of Johnson had seemed intolerable. 
Now they have not just the chance—but the 
certainty—of change. But change to what? 

President Johnson has been the focus 
rather than the cause of most contemporary 
American unease. Fundamental questions 
await an answer. How did America get her- 
self into a disastrous undeclared war? Why 
cannot national wealth buy social justice? 
Is the United States still half slave and half 
free? Will it continue to be the policeman 
of the world? These questions wait for 
President Johnson’s successor, whosoever he 
may be. 

[From the Philadelphia Bulletin, Apr. 5, 

1968] 

New Look AT THE PRESIDENT: WHAT WILL 
History Say ABOUT LYNDON JOHNSON? 
(By George R. Packard 3d) 

WasHINGTON.—When historians tell the 
story of the Johnson Administration, they 
will write of the irony that an ugly war in 
Asia was able to bring down one of the 
nation’s most able domestic leaders. 

But the harder story to tell will be Lyndon 
Johnson's troubles in communicating with 
the American people, his difficulty in per- 
suading them to share his dreams for the 
nation. 

For how will the speeches, laws and state 
papers convey the venom that has poisoned 
the mood of American politics and fouled 
the lines of contact between the President 
and a new generation of Americans groping 
for a new sense of purpose? 

There is no gain in trying to assign blame 
as between Lyndon Johnson and the mass 
media for the venom that has spread through 
the land. But it is worth pondering whether 
any president can, in this electronic age of 
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“instant images,” pass on his hopes and ele- 
vate the aspirations of the Republic. 
THE MASS MEDIA “BEAST” 

The Kennedys understand, as well as any 
politicians understand, how the mass media 
“beast” must be fed and handled. But even 
John F. Kennedy found himself accused of 
“news management“ and was stalemated in 
Congress shortly before his death. 

President Johnson, though extraordinarily 
sensitive to its criticism, has never made the 
“beast” work for him. 

Some of the trouble, of course, springs 
from the man himself—his personality badly 
framed on the TV screen, his Texas accent, 
exaggerations and posturing. He is under- 
stood along the Pedernales when he talks of 
“nailing that coonskin on the wall.” Along 
the banks of the Charles, he is scorned. 


BALANCED PICTURE MISSING 


But the other story—the failures of the 
mass media to present a balanced picture— 
must some day be told. The distortion of his 
minor quirks and vanity, the hypocrisy of 
some “Eastern liberals” who longed for the 
restoration of the Kennedys, and the utter 
debasement of the news weeklies which tried 
to package the President on Madison Avenue 
as a slick, sly, impulsive, wheeler-dealer 
Texan—these aspects must be understood, 
too. 
It was an embittered man who took to the 
airwaves last Sunday to renounce a second 
term. It was a weary man who told an audi- 
ence in Chicago on Monday of his “shortcom- 
ings as a communicator.” 

It was a man deeply hurt by the constant 
imputation of sinister motives to his every 
act, a man who could not understand, for 
example, how the press could abuse him for 
visiting the Pope last Christmas Eve. 


HIS TRIP TO ROME 


Seen from the White House, the President 
went to Rome to urge the Pope to act to 
help American prisoners of war held in North 
Vietnam. He was accused, falsely, of grand- 
standing, playing cheap politics, and worst 
of all, acting like a buffoon at the meeting. 

He was charged in the press with easing 
out former Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara over a policy dispute. In fact, he 
felt he was showing consideration for Mc- 
Namara by relieving him of his exhausting 
job in the Pentagon after seven years. 

He was baffled by the constant praise 
heaped on Sargent Shriver, former head of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, when it 
was he himself who cajoled Congress into 
approving the anti-poverty funds, 

ACCUSED OF LYING 


He was accused of lying when he cancelled 
plans to campaign in October, 1966, after an 
exhausting trip to Asia, and entered the 
hospital shortly afterwards for a gall bladder 
operation. 

He was said to be devious for concealing 
future appointments of ambassadors, when 
in fact he was clearing political and diplo- 
matic channels. 

He was denigrated as a “master politician” 
when in fact he has been almost suicidal in 
his disregard for the Democratic Party ma- 
chinery and dogged in his pursuit of un- 
popular goals such as the war in Vietnam. 

WRONG WAR IN WRONG PLACE 

History may prove Mr. Johnson right in 
his belief that if the U.S. fails to stop the 
Communists in Vietnam, it will be fighting 
from San Francisco. It seems more likely 
that the war will be recorded as the wrong 
place, and a watershed in our relationship 
with Asia. 

Whatever the outcome, most writers have 
overlooked this essential fact: Lyndon John- 
son, whose expertise lay in domestic legis- 
lation, followed the course charted by his 
three predecessors. 
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The press soon forgave Jack Kennedy for 
accepting the Eisenhower Administration’s 
plans to invade Cuba in the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco. 

But has it really examined the options 
open to President Johnson, given the shocked 
state of the nation when he came to office, 
the inadequate foreign policy machinery and 
advisors he inherited, and our terrible state 
of ignorance about Asia? 


CONFOUNDED EVERYONE 


Lyndon Johnson had his finest hour last 
Sunday night, confounding not only the 
pundits, but the drawing room experts in 
Georgetown who swore he would never stop 
running. He showed a new kind of courage— 
the courage to give not a damn about charges 
that he was “cutting and running,” the 
willingness to let history vindicate him if it 
would, 

There is no reason to doubt his sincerity 
in saying he will not accept the nomination. 
But this is a man and a year for surprises. 
It would be a mistake to count him out all 
the way. 

[From the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
Apr. 5, 1968] 

The war in Vietnam may now be ended, 
or it may worsen, Either way, there will be 
pressures from within the party for him to 
change his mind. It’s not likely, but it is pos- 
sible, that in his time of abdication, he will 
lead the way to peace. 

What then will the press, and the politi- 
cians, and the Democratic convention say 
about this bitter and courageous man who is 
possessed with a vision of America’s great- 
ness? 


— 


From the Des Moines Register, Apr. 2, 1968 
JOHNSON’S CONTRIBUTION 


“Tonight I want to speak to you on peace 
in Vietnam and South Asia,” President John- 
son began his historic speech renouncing re- 
nomination. 

Nearly everything in the speech was re- 
lated to that goal: rejecting another term 
in the presidency; stopping the bombing in 
90 per cent (by population) of North Viet- 
nam; limiting additional troops to be as- 
signed to Vietnam to support units, not 
combat units; renewing his Mekong Valley 
Development Plan pledge of 1965 and his 
pledge a year later to get American troops 
out of Vietnam as the other side withdraws 
its forces to the North, stops infiltration, 
and the level of violence thus subsides.” This 
pledge made his own military advisers un- 
easy at the time, but now it is alive again. 

The President's decision to bow out of 
the 1968 presidential race underlines the 
seriousness of his appeal to North Vietnam. 
He wants North Vietnam to take action of 
its own to reduce the level of violence and 
to begin serious peace talks. President John- 
son still wants the best peace terms he can 
get (though apparently he is now resigned 
to something less than complete military 
victory). So he offers to give up his own 
political future as proof of his determination 
to bring peace to Vietnam. 

For the future of South Vietnam he im- 
plied (without quite saying) a political role 
for the Viet Cong if they will use ballots 
rather than bullets: 

“Peace can be based on the Geneva Ac- 
cords of 1954—under political conditions 
that permit the South Vietnamese—all the 
South Vietnamese—to chart their course free 
of any outside domination or interference,” 
he said, and “there may come a time when 
South Vietnamese—on both sides—are able 
to work out a way to settle their differences 
by free political choice rather than by war.” 

At present the Thieu-Ky government won't 
even consider talking to the Viet Cong or 
vice versa—but both are heavily dependent 
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on the North Vietnamese and Americans for 
military supplies and leadership, and lately 
for a large part of the actual fighting. In 
words, they are much more belligerent than 
their actual capabilities. 

The President's bombing halt meets the 
North Vietnamese demand for a halt with- 
out limit of time. It does not quite meet their 
demand for a complete bombing halt 
throughout their territory—but President 
Johnson in continuing to bomb a small area 
just north of the Demilitarized Zone said 
that, too, could be stopped soon if North 
Vietnam responds with appropriate restraints 
of its own. 

More important than the details is the 
spirit: the bombing halt is “a first step to 
de-escalate the conflict . . . unilaterally and 
at once.” It is “the first in what I hope will 
be a series of mutual moves toward peace.” 
It is “to save the lives of brave men”—in- 
cluding brave enemies. 

In announcing his retirement from poli- 
tics, the President takes on the lonely role 
of statesman. He will still be President until 
January, 1969. 

Without his renunciation, everything he 
did and said between now and election day 
would be interpreted as part of a political 
campaign for re-election. Even Sunday’s 
solemn address to the nation, if it had ended 
where the advance copies of the speech 
ended, would have been taken as primarily 
an effort to make a good showing in the Wis- 
consin primary. 

With the renunciation, the talk became 
an effort to contribute to ending the long 
war, and a contribution toward uniting the 
badly riven United States by reducing the 
divisions over Vietnam and over the presi- 
dency. 

It was an extraordinary move by an ex- 
traordinary man; a in a year of 
surprises—and the year is only one-fourth 
over, 


Appreciation to Those Who Gave Aid 
During Civil Disturbances 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, among the 
many citizens of the Washington metro- 
politan region who gave prompt and 
generous support to aid disaster-ridden 
sections of their city neighbors in the 
past week were many suburban Mont- 
gomery Countians. I wish to pay tribute 
to all of these persons, both private and 
public, who responded promptly with all 
possible forms of assistance for the un- 
fortunate victims. These included the 
church and social groups who collected 
food and clothing, the police, firemen, 
and doctors, as well as the lawyers who 
assisted in the processing and legal rep- 
resentations necessitated by the tre- 
mendous load on the police and courts. 

In the interest of safety and regional 
cooperation, the fire companies from 
Montgomery County stood side by side 
with District firemen fighting to control 
the burning set off by insane looters 
and extremists. Fourteen Montgomery 
County fire departments transferred in 
and out of their fire houses 34 times, an- 
swering 110 fires; they furnished over 
200 men, 24 engines, and four trucks. 
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I commend to my colleagues the reso- 
lution of the Montgomery County Mary- 
land Council, expressing their apprecia- 
tion for the prompt and humane response 
of their citizens and public servants. 

RESOLUTION 6-1166 


Resolution re appreciation to those who gave 
aid during civil disturbances 

Whereas, during a time of civil disturb- 
ance in the District of Columbia, commenc- 
ing on April 4, 1968, there was a threat to 
the citizens and property of Montgomery 
County, and 

Whereas, the officers and men of the Na- 
tional Guard responded to the Council’s re- 
quest for assistance by going to an alert 
status which would have allowed rapid de- 
ployment of units if conditions had war- 
ranted, and 

Whereas, the County Police Department 
and other County government employees 
worked many additional hours beyond their 
normal working time to provide security to 
the residents of the County, and 

Whereas, the members of the Fire Depart- 
ments within the County responded to the 
District of Columbia to assist in fighting 
fires while at the same time increasing the 
protection of the County by fully manning 
all fire equipment that remained in the 
County, and 

Whereas, this involved many long hours 
of relentless efforts on the part of everyone 
involved; 

Now, therefore, the County Council for 
Montgomery County, Maryland, does hereby 
express its deep appreciation to those who 
are specifically mentioned in this resolution 
and all other County citizens who acted to 
reduce the misery of residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or to safeguard the lives 
and property of residents of the County. 


$ 


John Leslie 
HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, in these times 
which so trouble our Nation and our 
world, I feel especially privileged to rep- 
resent a constituent, Mr. John Leslie, 
whose selfless contributions to the field 
of Bible research have merited him un- 
sought recognition from government 
bodies in my State of California. Mr. 
Leslie devoted more than 15 years of his 
life to a project on the Bible which was 
only recently completed, In recognition 
of his dedication, I wish to commend to 
the attention of my colleagues two reso- 
ee honoring this distinguished cit- 

n: 


SENATE RESOLUTION 49 
Resolution relatiye to commending 
John Leslie 

Whereas, John Leslie, one of the outstand- 
ing Bible research scientists in the United 
States, has just completed a monumental 
work on the Bible as an over-all system of 
universal education; and 

Whereas, Born in Glasgow, Montana, edu- 
cated at Dakota Business College, La Salle 
University and the University of California 
at Los Angeles, Mr. Leslie was a member of 
the National Guard for three years and of the 
United States Armed Forces, and owned and 
operated the Pioneer Building Supply Com- 
pany, the Pioneer Construction Company, 
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the Hotel Shirley and the Sunnyside Country 
Club; and 

Whereas, In 1949, Mr. Leslie retired from 
his successful business career, and moved to 
Los Angeles, where he has spent the last 15 
years of his time and over $200,000 of his 
own money on research of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and 

Whereas, Inspired by the intellectual love 
of God, Mr. Leslie is dedicated in educating 
man to know God, the foundation of all 
sound knowledge, through knowledge of the 
Bible; and 

Whereas, Mr. Leslie summarizes the Bible 
as a guide to the student of all ages and of 
all denominations who seek a way of life 
which offers the greater good for himself, 
for God, and for country, and Mr. Leslie's 
life work on the Bible is a modern textbook 
applicable to every basic aspect of a happy, 
healthy and successful life of an integrated 
individual in a free society; and 

Whereas, The textbook is the product of 
both scholarly research and widespread ex- 
perimental work; and 

Whereas, Mr. Leslie has made an impres- 
sive array of contributions, appearing on sev- 
eral television interview programs and as 
moderator of the Educational Channel 13 
TV Program, “I Want to Know,” and has had 
his life story written by syndicated colum- 
nist Gay Pauley and his profile written by 
Sylvia Lamond of the Londay Sunday Mir- 
ror; and 

Whereas, He has participated in many 
other community activities, including the 
Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis, Executives 
Unlimited, and Boy Scouts, and is a cham- 
pion gold player who, amongst other trophies, 
won the Southern California Father and Son 
championship in 1953; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the 
portunity to commend John Leslie for the 
remarkable work he has done in demon- 
strating the value of the Bible as a guide 
to successful living and for his numerous 
other achievements and extend him every 
good wish for continued success and achieve- 
ment in the future; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is directed to transmit a suitably pre- 
pared copy of this resolution to John Leslie. 
A RESOLUTION OF THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES 

HONORING JOHN LESLIE 


Whereas, John Leslie, one of America’s dis- 
tinguished Bible Research Scientists, has 
just completed a life work on the Bible as 
an over-all system of universal education; 
and 

Whereas, the mammoth work is couched 
in terms of a modern textbook applicable to 
every basic aspect of a happy, healthy and 
successful life of an integrated individual in 
a free society; and 

Whereas, Leslie summarizes the Bible as a 
guide to the student of all ages and of all 
denominations who seeks a way of life which 
offers the greatest good for himself, for GOD 
and for Country; and 

Whereas, John Leslie, a native of Montana 
and inspired by the intellectual love of GOD, 
retired from a successful business as a Hotel 
and Country Club owner, moved to Los An- 
geles and spent fifteen years of his time and 
a quarter of a million dollars of his own 
money on research of the Holy Scriptures; 
and 

Whereas, the textbook which resulted from 
this endeavor is not only the fruit of scholas- 
tic research but the result of experimental 
work comprising every level of society and 
lectures in Universities throughout the coun- 
try; and 

Whereas, John Leslie received recognition 
from the City of Los Angeles for his out- 
standing book published by Vogue, dedicated 
to the women of America; and 

Whereas, he is a champion golf player who, 
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amongst other trophies, won the Southern 
California Father and Son Championship in 
1953; and 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that John 
Leslie be most warmly thanked, congratu- 
lated, and commended for the valued re- 
search he has carried out in the field of 
Biblical history, and that the best wishes of 
his many friends and associates be extended 
to him for success in all of his future activi- 
ties and endeavors. 


Teachers Seek Effectiveness 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to commend the Alabama Educa- 
tion Association for sponsoring its first 
Clinic on Political Action April 5 and 6. 
This State-level clinic is to be the im- 
petus for future clinics on the local level. 

The Alabama Education Association 
has long been a vigorous force to raise 
the educational rankings of our State. 
During the past 10 years, Alabama has 
increased her expenditure per pupil by 
138 percent, an effort exceeded by only 
two other States. But the thoughtful 
citizens of Alabama recognize there is 
more to be done because the current per 
pupil expenditure remains only 65 per- 
cent of the national average. 

Indeed, effective political action by 
teachers in behalf of education has been 
too long delayed in too many areas of 
our Nation. 

I see education as the most essential 

tool in realizing a community’s poten- 
tials. Education is the vehicle through 
which each individual can achieve his 
greatest personal satisfaction and make 
the most significant contributions to the 
growth and development of his commu- 
nity. 
But education requires investment of 
resources, public resources. Investment 
of public resources requires understand- 
ing of the need on the part of the in- 
vestors, the taxpaying citizens. 

Providing for the level of public in- 
vestment commensurate with the degree 
of need in education will require ex- 
pansion of the public consciousness con- 
cerning those needs. 

To achieve public support we must sell 
the program of education and its goals. 
Only then will there be a response of the 
people for the quality of instruction we 
must have. People do not mind paying 
for programs when they can see the pro- 
grams are making positive achievement. 

It 1s particularly appropriate at this 
time, when the demands on public re- 
sources are unusually great, that the 
teachers should seek to become more ef- 
fective participants in the political areas 
where decisions on educational invest- 
ments are made. 

If teachers are to become public advo- 
cates for education it is essential that 
they acquaint themselves with the 
sources of support, areas of weakness and 
potentials for improvement. 

Armed with this knowledge, the teach- 
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ers will then be able to relate the needs 
of education to the general public and 
their elected representatives. If the gen- 
eral public is sufficiently aware of these 
needs, the elected representatives act 
accordingly. 

Relating the needs of education, how- 
ever, is only half the job the teachers 
must assume if they are to become po- 
litically effective. 

As managers of the public’s invest- 
ment in education, the teachers and ad- 
ministrators owe the taxpaying citizen 
an explanation of how that investment 
is being managed. The citizen deserves 
to know just what has been provided by 
which of his taxes. Unless he knows, he 
is unable to make a valid assessment of 
the effectiveness of his investment. A 
question in the taxpayer’s mind on this 
point is unlikely to lead to greater 
investment. 

If our communities are to provide the 
educational benefits desirable for our 
children, the task cannot be left to a 
committee, however industrious. The job 
will require full teacher participation. 

The Alabama Education Association is 
to be commended for initiating a pro- 
gram for effective political information 
and techniques. 

It is my hope that through full par- 
ticipation in this program the teachers 
in Alabama and throughout the Nation 
can become a more dynamic force for 
the advancement of education in their 
communities, their States, and their 
Nation. 


Letter to the Editor 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Eugene P. Connolly, one of my constitu- 
ents, a former delegate to the national 
convention, and a public-spirited citizen 
whom I have known for some time wrote 
the following letter to the editor of the 
New York Times. I believe it should prove 
very interesting and worthy of serious 
thought by those whom it affects and 
therefore submit same for the RECORD: 

APRIL 3, 1968. 


The EDITOR, 
New York Times. 

Dear Sm: It is ironic to read on the same 
day that Hanoi has made a partial response 
to the President’s request for negotiations 
and Senator Fulbright’s statement that the 
President is misleading the American people 
and that his proposal will not aid in bring- 
ing Hanoi to the negotiating table. 

I, for one, have supported President John- 
son wholeheartedly in the deep belief that 
he was utterly committed to the quest for 
peace despite the violent attacks upon his 
probity and motives. 

His abjuring of his political future to 
devote his entire effort to bringing about 
peace and dealing with the many unsolved 
problems at home will win ever wider ap- 
plause from the American people. 

We must preserve and insure the right of 
dissent and I believe that these who have 
resorted to vilification of the President and 
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cast doubt upon his dedication to the quest 
for peace will receive the proper rebuke from 
those whose support they sought. 

Now it is incumbent upon them to realize 
that the willingness of Hanoi to come to the 
peace table and to continue 
negotiations can be destroyed by a phrase, a 
word or a hope that a genuine settlement can 
be postponed by simply waiting out our elec- 
tions. Careless jumping into print with ill- 
considered comments could just be the straw 
to persuade Hanoi to delay. During these 
crucial hours, it is my fervent hope that all 
of the candidates are sensitive to the im- 
portance attached to any of their utterances. 

Our unity as a people is now the strongest 
factor in the fight for peace, and if Hanoi 
realizes that this nation is united behind 
its President, we may yet see them come, 
however reluctantly, to the peace table. 

Let none of us by word or deed dim the 
faint gleam of hope that could turn into the 
light of peace, bring that for which all Amer- 
icans pray, and rebuild the ravaged lands and 
people of Vietnam. 

Perhaps we may even hope that, for all its 
bitter cost, it will serve as a lasting reminder 
to the peoples of the world that war can 
no longer be tolerated in the world we are 
trying to build. 

Very truly yours, 
EUGENE P. CONNOLLY. 


Teachers in Politics Are Teachers With a 
Vision 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, congratulations are due to the 
thousands of teachers, from all levels of 
their profession, who are involved in the 
new nationwide movement called 
Teachers in Politics, which is spon- 
sored by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and its constituent State associa- 
tions. Teachers are among our most val- 
uable citizens because of their place of 
respect and influence within the com- 
munity. It is imperative for them to 
exercise their valuable talents for the 
good of the community at large in the 
Nation, whether it be in their demand 
for better salaries for themselves or for 
better classroom materials with which 
to work. Only when teachers require of 
our society what is needed for quality 
education will we, the beneficiaries, en- 
joy the quality education we desire and 
need. Without that quality education, 
however, this Nation’s great hope for 
democracy may end having been little 
more than a 200-year experiment—an 
experiment that failed by default of one 
of its most important assets, its teachers. 
When education fails in a democracy, 
that democracy fails. 

The teachers in politics have ex- 
pressed their commitment in a short 
resolution which says: 

We resolve, to make it a new year in which 
teachers make a new pledge to democracy; 
in which teachers assume cheerfully the 
duties that are a part of citizenship; in 
which, in city, state, and nation, teachers 
lead free men to govern themselves with 
courage and vision. (Signed: The Citizenship 
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Committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation) 


I urge the teachers in politics to pur- 
sue their vision with all courage as an 
act of good citizenship in a great de- 
mocracy. 


Citizens Flood New York Times With 
Praise for President Johnson 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, the great 
outpouring of admiration for the Presi- 
dent’s decision not to seek reelection has 
found expression in numerous letters to 
the editor of the New York Times. 

They are unanimous in their praise for 
the President’s decision to place the cause 
of peace above the cause of politics. 

By one stroke, Lyndon Johnson has re- 
moved the Vietnam war from the politi- 
cal arena and obviated a major cause of 
national disunity. Our political debate 
this year can now deal with issues—not 
personalities, facts—not fictions. 

President Johnson leaves behind him a 
legacy of legislation which has enobled 
American life. 

The President’s fiscal policies have 
made the American dream of prosperity 
a reality for millions. 

But the President’s greatness is that 
he recognized that the measure of a 
people is not its abundance but how it 
uses it. In the Johnson years the Nation’s 
richness has been channeled into an in- 
vestment in America’s future—in health 
care for its people, education for its 
young, protection of its consumers, and 
uplifting of its needy. 

President Johnson’s Presidency has 
been marked as one citizen told the New 
York Times, by his “example of patience, 
duty, and sacrifice.” Americans will re- 
member him for this—as much as for 
his unprecedented 5 years of accomplish- 
ment. 

Under unanimous consent I submit the 
letters to the editor of the New York 
Times for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 7, 1968] 
L. B. J.’s DECISIONS ON Wan AND 1968 
MAN OF PEACE 

To the Eprror: 

This letter is a public affirmation of my 
support for President Johnson, the man of 
peace. Nothing could have symbolized this 
courage and honesty more completely than 
his address Sunday night. 

His office began with a terrible day in 
Dallas that deprived us of another great 
President. More than any other man, however, 
President Johnson has borne the distrust 
and depression that resulted from that as- 
sassination. 

I affirm my deep conviction in the morality 
of his moderate policies in Vietnam; and I 
support the justice of his vast social pro- 
grams in this country. 

To this great man I offer an apology for 
the personal insults that he has tolerated 
for the duration of his office. While I shame- 
fully admit my own cowardice in failing to 
support him publicly with the strength of my 
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private convictions, I now thank him for 
the privilege of his leadership and the wis- 
dom of his policies. 

Finally, I pray that his last months in of- 
fice may give him and his country the peace 
and unity that this profoundly honorable 
and admirable Presidency deserves. 

Kevin J. Gray, S. J. 

Weston, Mass., April 1, 1968. 


PEACE Not SURRENDER 
To the Eprror: 

The President of the United States has 
now made the first move to de-escalate the 
war in Vietnam. It is now incumbent on all 
those who have been criticizing the continu- 
ing war in Vietnam publicly to express their 
demands on Ho Chi Minh to take a truly de- 
cisive step toward peace. Let those who really 
believe in peace show their difference from 
those who merely want American surrender. 

GEORGE Noms RAYBIN. 

New Yorg, April 3, 1968. 


EXAMPLE OF SACRIFICE 
To the EDITOR: 

By refusing renomination, Lyndon John- 
son has dramatically removed the question of 
Vietnam from the political arena and thereby 
has done much to obviate a major cause of 
national disunity at a most critical time. 

His new overtures to the North Viet- 
namese—made in demonstrably good faith— 
deserve the support of men of goodwill every- 
where. 

Hanoi now should consider well the effect 
upon American public opinion which would 
be created by rejecting or ignoring these rea- 
sonable and realistic proposals; proposals 
made not by a candidate desperately trying 
to salvage his political credit, but by the 
legally constituted Chief Executive acting in 
the name of all the American people. 

Meanwhile those who have decried the lack 
of “morality” in high places while pursuing 
happiness by fleeing personal responsibility 
those selfish people who translate e pluribus 
unum as “I got mine; how’d you make 
out?“ —all would profit by soberly examining 
the President's act of high public service. 

Certainly, to regain nomination and elec- 
tion might have been very difficult for Mr. 
Johnson. But the point is that he could have 
run had he so desired. He did not. And to 
those who retort “cop-out” Td like to say 
that in my opinion Mr. Johnson—whatever 
his motives—has given this country the 
chance to avoid a disastrous political and 
social debacle. 

I think that all citizens and candidates 
alike would be well advised to forget the 
divisiveness of the past and concentrate on 
how we—all of us as individuals—can help to 
put our house in order. 

And in so doing I believe we'd very foolish 
not to profit by Mr. Johnson’s example of 
patience, duty and sacrifice. 

GENE WRIGHT. 

East STROUDSBURG, PA., April 1, 1968. 


A Tribute to a Great Public Servant— 
Amerigo P. Dell Cort, M.D. 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
28, 1968, a distinguished member of the 
medical profession who has devoted the 


past 28 years of his life to the service of 
our country’s war veterans will retire 
from the Federal service. 
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Dr. Amerigo P. Dell Cort has spent his 
last 3 years of public service as hospital 
director of the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Northport, N.Y., after an out- 
standing career in VA hospitals in six of 
our Eastern States. His active and pro- 
ductive years have been marked with 
achievement, not only in his direct and 
active profession of neurology and psy- 
chiatry, but as a lecturer, professor, au- 
thor, and administrator. His awards, his 
honors, are so many, Mr. Speaker, that 
I shall not list them here. Suffice it to 
say, the Congress, indeed, the country, 
can be justly proud of this fine man of 
medicine, who in addition to his formal, 
scientific and professional accomplish- 
ments, has one other essential ingredient 
of greatness, he is a warm, understand- 
ing, and down-to-earth human. 


Citizens Laud President Johnson’s Courage 
and Patriotism in Letters to the Press 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
many, many letters have been written 
to the press lauding and commending 
the President on his courageous, patri- 
otic, and unselfish devotion to national 
unity at home and peace abroad. 

Space will not permit the republica- 
tion of all such letters but I herewith 
place in the Recorp a number of these 
letters written to the Washington Eve- 
ning Star. 

These letters lauding President John- 
son follow: 

CITIZENS LAUD PRESIDENT JOHNSON 

Sm: President Johnson has again shown 
what a master politician he is, In one stun- 
ning stroke the President: Unified the nation 
in the cause of peace; became leader of that 
cause; put the next step in de-escalation up 
to Hanoi, and lifted himself above the politi- 
cal fight dividing his party. 

Senators Kennedy and McCarthy no longer 
have a target. They have only each other to 
debate in the primaries. It is fair to say that 
neither will bring enough delegates into the 
convention to capture the nomination. After 
four or five ballots, perhaps more, the con- 
vention will search for a compromise candi- 
date, a patriot, who would unify the party. 
The convention will re-nominate Lyndon B. 
Johnson, and, as the man who brought the 
Vietnam war to an end (if not over by that 
time at least on the way to a conclusion), 
he will be re-elected overwhelmingly. 

GERALD J, BRENNAN. 

ARLINGTON, Va. 


Sm: In many ways, the President's an- 
nouncement that he will not seek, nor accept, 
the Democratic nomination is sad, even 
though I am not a Democrat. He has done 
much more for the underprivileged of our 
country than any other president will be 
able to do. I admire his integrity for refusing 
to engage in personalities with the likes of 
Bobby Kennedy. Perhaps Vice President Hum- 
phrey will seek the nomination, 

READER. 

Sm: A new chapter has been written for 
“Profiles in Courage”; and the original au- 
thor of that book, John F. Kennedy, must be 
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very proud that he saw the real good, the 
deep love-of-country and the real courage 
within the heart of that fine Texan, Lyndon 
B. Johnson, the greatest President these 
United States have ever known. 

Lyndon B. Johnson took over the reins of 
government in November of 1963 in Dallas, 
pledging to do his best and asking that all 
Americans help him. He has kept his part 
of the pledge. 

F. MICHAEL O'BRIEN. 

ADELPHI, MD. 

Sm: President Johnson's announcement 
that he would not seek another term was 
surely a patriotic, magnanimous, and unify- 
ing act. 

ST. CLAIR REEVES. 

COLLEGE Park, Mp. 

Sm: I am wondering if the press is not, or 
should not, be having pangs of conscience. 

Prior to his becoming the vice-president 
a poll of newsmen voted Lyndon Johnson 
the most able man in Congress. When he 
became President the press invented and 
pedalled such cliches as “wheeler dealer” 
and “the credibility gap,” and multitudes of 
sheep took up the chant. All of our prob- 
lems since have been because of “that man” 
in the White House. 

What happens to President Johnson po- 
litically is of no great consequence, But, 
what the press and the unthinking public 
have done to a patriotic man who has been 
a good Senator and a generally wise Presi- 
dent is painful to witness. What could hap- 
pen to us as a Nation while we play out our 
political games is still more painful to con- 
template. 

D. T. CARAKER. 

RESTON, VA. 

Sm: Lyndon Baines Johnson enjoyed his 
finest hour and will be recorded by history 
as a great President. The two extraordinary 
speeches, in Washington and in Chicago, 
make a coordinated whole. They should be 
read together deliberatively and reread es- 
pecially over the next few months. 

Much will be written about how the Pres- 
ident solidly and sincerely placed his coun- 
try and his solemn duty above persona] am- 
bitions or political party. 

PHILIP H. TAYLOR. 

ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

Sm: President Johnson’s great courage 
and bravery have made him immortal in 
American history. 

Harry DANIELS. 

Sm: The President pulled the rug out from 
under his two rivals to prove he is a pro— 
first, last and always! He knew he could not 
be re-elected and he wasn't about to be 
placed in a position where he could not get 
those things in political life for which he 
has worked so hard—a place in history and 
an opportunity to work for peace without 
too many personal political losses. 

Only the naive could honestly say they 
were surprised at LBJ's announcement that 
he does not plan to seek his party’s nomina- 
tion. More than 50 percent of the American 
people are too tired, too busy and too lazy 
to take an interest in their government. It 
is so much easier to sit back, relax and com- 
plain about the high cost of living and the 
bums running our country. Sad, isn’t it? 
Especially when you must be cognizant that 
the reason our country and the entire world 
are in such a mess is due, primarily, to the 
apathy on the part of the American people. 

What a revolting situation to be in and 
what a price to pay—all because far too 
many Americans cannot get the lead out of 
their feet and stand up and be counted. 

MARGARET C. KING. 

FALLS CHURCH, VA, 
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Sır: There must be many a guilty con- 
science among the critics of President John- 
son, What they had done, until the President 
chose not to run again, was to make the 
difficult task of the Presidency even more 
difficult. Too much of their criticism was un- 
justified. 

What the President has done is to throw 
a challenge to North Vietnam, to the Con- 
gress and to each of the Presidential hope- 
fuls. How each of these will respond will be 
interesting to follow and, almost surely, the 
positions of each will be more clearly defined. 

NELSE WINTEN. 

BETHESDA, MD. 


Sm: Our President acted in an honorable 
and courageous manner. 
James F. HOGAN. 
Sm: I regret the President's decision not 
to run. However, national unity is certainly 
needed. 
J. V. TYRELL. 
WHEATON, MD. 


Two in Vietnam Die in Blasts 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Thomas S. Woodland, Jr., and Pfc. 
Robert E. Mentzer, Jr., two fine young 
men from Maryland, were killed recently 
in Vietnam. I wish to commend their 
bravery and honor their memories by in- 
cluding the following article in the 
RECORD: 


Two IN VIETNAM DIE FROM BLASTS: MENTZER 
Hrr Boosy TRAP; MINE KILLED WOODLAND 


Two 19-year-olds, a marine from Rockville 
and a soldier from Indian Head, Charles 
county, have been killed in action in Viet- 
nam, the Defense Department reported yes- 
terday. 

The victims were Marine Pfc. Robert E. 
Mentzer, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. 
Mentzer, Sr., of 1609 Burris road, Rockville, 
and Army Pfc. Thomas S. Woodland, Jr., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas S. Woodland, Sr., 
of 206 Elerby drive, Indian Head. 

Private Mentzer was killed by a booby trap 
near Quang Nam on April 1 while on patrol. 
He had been in Vietnam since February 13 
and in the Marine Corps since last fall. 

He was a 1966 graduate of Richard Mont- 
gomery High School in Rockville. At the age 
of 13, he had achieved the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by a 
sister, Carol Mentzer. 

Private Woodland was killed Sunday when 
a truck he was riding in near Saigon hit a 
mine. He had been in Vietnam since January 
and in the Army since last July 10 when he 
enlisted. 

He was born in Indian Head and graduated 
in 1966 from Pomonkey High School. Before 
enlisting in the Army, he had worked briefly 
for the Navy at Indian Head. 


BIRTHDAY YESTERDAY 


According to his mother, he was interested 
in making the Army his career. He would 
have been 20 years old yesterday. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by seven 
sisters, Mrs. Joyce Johnson, Donna, Gloria, 
Beverly, Sandra, Cynthia and Mazie Wood- 
land, and three brothers, James, Michael and 
Rodney Woodland, all of Indian Head. 


April 11, 1968 
Dr. Frederick Eby, Noted Educator 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Dr. Frederick Eby—sometimes called the 
father of the junior college in Texas 
died last month at the age of 93. 

He was a man who dedicated his life 
to learning, and after his official retire- 
ment from teaching in 1957, he con- 
ducted classes part time at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

He taught at Baylor University for 9 
years, then came to the University of 
Texas for the rest of his teaching career. 
He was once president of the Associa- 
tion of Texas Colleges and Universities, 
and authored several books on education 
and the history of education. He was an 
outstanding educator and a great Amer- 
ican. He was the the best authority on 
the history of education to come out of 
Texas. 

I knew Dr. Eby, both as a professor at 
the University of Texas, and as a member 
of the First Baptist Church of Austin, 
Tex. 

Dr. Franklin Parker, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Oklahoma 
and a former colleague of Dr. Eby’s, has 
written a very sensitive and appropriate 
tribute to Dr. Eby. At this time I ask 

ous consent to print as an ex- 
tension of remarks, Dr. Parker’s tribute 
along with articles about Dr. Eby from 
the following Texas newspapers: 

First. Austin Statesman, February 12, 
1968. 

Second. Dallas Morning News, Febru- 
ary 12, 1968. 

Third. Austin American, February 13, 
1968, editorial. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. FREDERICK Enx, 1874-1968: FAMED TEXAS 
EDUCATOR 
(By Franklin Parker) 

Death claimed famed Texas educator Dr. 
Frederick Eby at age 93 in an Austin hospital 
on February 10, 1968. Beginning in 1909 and 
for 48 years thereafter he was actively con- 
nected with the University of Texas as Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of the Department of 
History and Philosophy of Education. 

Dr. Eby was born October 26, 1874, in a 
rural community of Ontario, Canada, where 
he received his early education. He earned 
the B.A. degree from McMaster University in 
1895, and in 1921 he received an honor- 
ary LL.D. degree from that institution. 
He did graduate work at the University 
of Chicago under John Dewey and was im- 
pressed by the writings of G. Stanley Hall. 
He studied under Hall after the psychologist 
became President of Clark University in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, where Eby took the 
Ph.D. degree in 1900. He did post-doctoral 
study at the University of Berlin from 1905 
to 1906, 

Dr. Eby’s teaching was done at Morgan 
Park Academy, then part of the University of 
Chicago, 1897 to 1898; at Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, 1900 to 1909; and finally at the 
University of Texas in Austin, from 1909 to 
his retirement in 1957. He directed the Uni- 
versity of Texas summer sessions from 1917 
to 1931 and was a visiting professor at the 
University of Tennessee in 1912, the Univer- 
sity of Washington in 1929, Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1932, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
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logical Seminary in 1938, the University of 
Southern California in 1947, and Austin 
Presbyterian Seminary in 1947-48. 

Dr. Eby’s seven books include Christianity 
and Education, Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, 1914; Education in Texas: Source Ma- 
terials, the University of Texas Press, 1918; 
Early Protestant Educators, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1931; The Development of 
Modern Education, Prentice-Hall, 1934 edi- 
tion with Charles F. Arrowood; second educa- 
tion, 1952, translated into several languages; 
The History and Philosophy of Education: 
Ancient and Medieval, Prentice-Hall, 1940, 
with Charles F. Arrowood; Albert Henry 
Newman: The Church Historian, The Broad- 
man Press, 1946; and g American 
Education for World Leadership, The Steck 
Company, 1958. 

He never published a systematic exposi- 
tion of his philosophy, though he often de- 
scribed aspects of it in his classes, writings, 
and speeches. The uncompleted book on 
which he labored during his last years is be- 
lieved to contain the sum of his long life- 
time of thinking on education and man. At 
age 90 in a newspaper interview he said: 

Mankind must either destroy itself or have 
a genuine set-to with its supreme problems. 
The solution isn't, of course, communism, nor 
even our own system. The solution must come 
through New Testament Christianity. We 
must become mature spiritually. In this area 
lies our retardation. 

Long interested in Immanuel Kant and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, Dr. Eby studied their 
works intensively, seeking the origin of the 
altruistic emphasis which marked their phi- 
losophies. Both Kant and Rousseau, he said, 
stated that the supreme law in the universe 
is the moral law: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Particularly interested 
in Rousseau’s belief in the essential 
in man, Dr. Eby sought to find out what 
had influenced Rousseau’s thinking in this 
direction. He once said, “I had always been 
curious why Rousseau so desperately opposed 
rivalry among children.” He pointed out 
that Rousseau had raised this question: “If 
the man or woman is born good, how does he 
or she become bad?” Dr. Eby believed that 
Rousseau found the answer in ov 
the instincts of rivalry and envy. “Here is the 
problem;” Dr. Eby once explained, “how does 
the child make the transition from a natural 
love of himself—self-preservation—to recog- 
nition of the right of other persons?” To 
Dr. Eby this question was the supreme prob- 
lem in education and one of its deepest 
enigmas. His studies led him to believe that 
Rousseau, as a young man fleeing Geneva 
and wandering as a migrant farm laborer 
among rural village people, had come in con- 
tact with the Waldenses, a pre-Reformation 
religious group which re-emiphasized the 
ethical teachings of Jesus Rousseau was im- 


+The Waldenses were an early persecuted 
pre-Reformation Protestant minority sect 
deriving their name and origin from Peter 
Waldo (died 1217), a merchant in Lyons, 
France, who adopted a life of apostolic pover- 
ty in 1173 and organized the Poor Men of 
Lyons to preach the Bible in the vernacular. 
Condemned by Pope Lucius III in 1184, the 
movement appeared in various parts of cen- 
tral Europe, particularly in northwest Italy 
along the Alpine mountains bordering 
France and Switzerland. Adopting an ascetic 
piety which rejected oaths and business 
careers, the persecuted Waldenses were 
championed by John Calvin, Oliver Crom- 
well, and John Milton (whose sonnet, 
“Avenge, O Lord, Thy Slaughtered Saints,” 
was written following a massacre of Wal- 
denses in 1655). A revival of the movement 
by John Charles Beckwith (1827-1862) re- 
sulted in the promotion of schools, orphan- 
ages, and missions. Besides Europe, a few 
groups have appeared in the United States 
(Valdese, North Carolina, 1893), Argentina 
and Uruguay. 
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pressed by the Waldenses’ simple faith, Dr. 
Eby believed, and gained from them the re- 
alization that altruism is learned when one 
can overcome envy, competitiveness, and 
greed. This insight which governed Rous- 
seau in writing Emile, Dr. Eby believed, was 
absorbed by Immanuel Kant when he studied 
that book. 

How to achieve altruism and how to make 
it a key purpose of education increasingly 
became the focus of Dr. Eby’s lifetime of 
teaching, writing, and research. He traced 
this concept of altruism in the thinking of 
educational reformers back from Kant to 
Rousseau to the Waldenses and from them 
to the early Christians and to Jesus. He also 
traced the transmission of this insight for- 
ward from Kant and Rousseau to Pestalozzi 
to Froebel, and from them to modern edu- 
cators among whom he believed it has been 
largely neglected. 

Dr. Eby was led along the path of his 
thinking on altruism in education by his own 
ancestry, early life, educational experiences 
as a young man, and studies as a graduate 
student. He was raised in the Mennonite 
faith, whose Swiss Anabaptist origins had 
views similar to the Waldenses. His forebears 
migrated to Canada and he was born in the 
small village of Ebytown in Ontarlo, named 
after one of his early ancestors. As the village 
grew, its name was changed to Berlin and 
later to Kitchener. The sixth of seven chil- 
2 Frederick developed early a nervous pal- 

sied motion in his right arm which stayed 
with him throughout life. His father, a phy- 
sician and a jack-of-all-trades, eventually 
gave up his medical practice. The family 
moved to Sebringville, where Frederick began 
elementary school. At about age 10 during a 
series of revival meetings Frederick and his 
entire family except for a brother were con- 
verted to the Baptist faith. This conversion 
came at some sacrifice because of the dis- 
approval of the tightly knit rural Mennonite 
group. 

At age 12, as was the custom, he took 
examinations to enter nearby Stratford In- 
stitute, but was delayed two years because 


planned to attend the University of Toronto. 
His father, however, induced him to enter 
McMaster University as a more suitable place 


where he studied Latin and Greek, he con- 
tracted a throat infection, was operated on, 
and was told by his physician that he would 
not likely be able to become an effective pub- 
lic speaker. Courses under a Dr. Foster at Mc- 
Master University in psychology, logic, and 
particularly the history of philosophy broad- 
ened his intellectual outlook and induced 
him by his junior year to decide to become 
a teacher. 

Young Eby attended the Exposi- 
tion of 1893 and became aware of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, newly opened under Bap- 
tist auspices, Dr. Foster's leaving McMaster 
for the University of Chicago coincided with 
his own enrollment there. During his lonely 
time away from home he frequently sought 
companionship with Dr. Foster’s family. He 
first took courses in Greek and a seminar on 
Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, As a conse- 
quence of the seminar he became an admirer 
and long-time student of Pestalozzi’s edu- 
cational ideas. He later said, “I finally di- 
gested the philosophy of Pestalozzi and one 
may put it down that that was probably 
the reason I spent so many years teaching 
and then, by accident, writing two volumes 
on the history of general education.” 

Eby studied under John Dewey and re- 
tained among his possessions one of the ten 
mimeographed lectures which Dewey dis- 
tributed to class members. Eby recalled what 
others have also affirmed about Dewey as an 
undramatic personality in the classroom: 
“He stood straight and spoke in a monotone.” 
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Eby later came to view Dewey's large in- 
fluence on American education as an un- 
fortunate one. The years widened their views 
of life and education. Dewey was secular 
and pragmatic—realistically concerned with 
what could be seen, felt, heard, or touched. 
Eby was religious and a Christian idealist— 
disdaining the substitution of of materialism 
for ethical values. Eby often referred to a 
sentence by Dewey in Charles A. Beard's 
Whither Mankind? to this effect: “The ma- 
chine is the authentically embodied Logos of 
modern life, and the import of this fact is not 
diminished by any amount of dislike to it.” 
Eby’s commentary was: “Dewey was the 
prophet of industrialism, automation and 
utilitarian pragmatism. To substitute instru- 
ments, however colossal and beneficial for the 
Saviour was, to say the least, to exhibit an ut- 
terly bizarre sense of moral values.“ 

Eby’s first part-time teaching post was at 
Morgan Park Academy, which served as a 
preparatory school for the University of 
Chicago. Reducing his university course load, 
he taught English, Latin, literature, mathe- 
matics, and science. One pupil whom he 
tutored privately was young Archibald Mac- 
Leish, son of the president of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Chicago, later 
to become a noted poet and to serve as 
Librarian of Congress. 

Eby became increasingly interested in early 
Childhood education and the kindergarten 
(University of Chicago President William 
Rainey Harper once told him, “Kindergarten 
training would save a whole year of study in 
the life of a student”). Not finding the Uni- 
versity of Chicago entirely suitable for this 
interest, Eby turned to the writings of psy- 
chologist G. Stanley Hall on this subject and 
determined to finish his degree at Clark 
University, Worcester, Massachusetts, where 
Hall was President. Eby increasingly admired 
Hall, learning from him not only in class 
lectures but also from Hall’s guest sermons 
at nearby churches. Eby studied the works of 
Friedrich Wilhelm Augustus Froebel, partic- 
ularly The Education of Man (English trans- 
lation, 1877), whom he recognized to be an 
original thinker, not merely a follower of 
Pestalozzi. Eby completed his Ph. D. disser- 
tation on “The Reconstruction of the Kinder- 
garten" in 1909. 

Dr. Eby's first post-doctoral position was 
a Professor of Philosophy and Education at 
Baylor University, the Baptist University in 
Waco, Texas. This move was aided perhaps 
by the transfer to Baylor about that time of 
Professor Albert Henry Newman, professor of 
Church History at McMaster University. Eby 
had known and liked Professor Newman’s 
daughter Elizabeth and during his days at 
McMaster had frequently walked home with 
her from church. When asked by the Presi- 
dent of Baylor if he knew Frederick Eby, Pro- 
fessor Newman said, “Why, yes, he is going 
to marry my daughter.” Baylor's attractions 
were positive ones, and Eby declined the pres- 
idency of a woman's college at a higher 
salary. Toward the end of his first year at 
Baylor, he married Elizabeth Newman. He 
remained at Baylor until 1909, except to at- 
tend the University of Berlin, where he had 
a fellowship from 1905 to 1906. Then he 
accepted a position at the University of Texas, 
where he remained active for 48 years as 
Professor and Chairman of the Department 
of History and Philosophy of Education. 

Dr. Eby's contributions include his influ- 
ence on thousands of students who studied 
under him, many of whom became educa- 
tional and religious leaders (including W. D. 
Bizzell, President of Texas A&M University 
and of the University of Oklahoma); his 
speeches and writings, particularly his popu- 
lar textbooks in History and Philosophy of 
Education; and his efforts in behalf of the 
junior college in Texas. He has often been 
called “Father of the Texas Junior College 
Movement.” In 1925-26, he did field research 
on junior colleges in states where their 
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growth had been rapid, On his return he 
initiated a course in the Junior College, 
which he taught for fifteen years, preparing 
many educators who became faculty mem- 
bers, deans, presidents, and themselves 
founders of junior colleges. 

Although Dr. Eby retired as Professor 
Emeritus in 1957, he taught part-time in 
1957-58 in place of this writer, then newly 
employed by the University of Texas but 
granted leave to study education in south- 
central Africa. His name was long kept on 
the door of his former office in Sutton Hall, 
and he frequently came to the campus for 
his mail and enthusiastically greeted old col- 
leagues and new friends. He even occasionally 
attended faculty parties and enjoyed clink- 
ing the ice in his soft drink glass. Former 
students and friends visiting him at home 
found him always working on the big book 
and eager to talk about his findings and in- 
sight. He and Mrs. Eby were pleased by the 
Frederick Eby Scholarship Fund established 
in the Department of History and Philosophy 
of Education and by the Frederick Eby Re- 
search Prize annually awarded to a bright 
graduate student. 

His 90th birthday on October 26, 1964, 
was a joyous occasion with a noon luncheon 
at the Forty Acres Club near the university 
campus. He was honored with a bound vol- 
ume of letters of appreciation from students, 
colleagues, and friends. He had around him 
that day almost all of his family, including 
10 grandchildren and two-score great grand- 
children. His final rest came on a Sunday, 
his favorite day, February 10, 1968. He had 
worked almost to the last of the big book, 
serving God by scholarship, seeking altruism 
as the key to education. 


[From the Austin (Tex.) Statesman, 
Feb. 12, 1968] 
TUESDAY SERVICES FOR Ex-Proressor EBY 


Funeral services for Dr. Frederick Eby, 
formerly professor of the history and philoso- 
phy of education at the University of Texas, 
will be Tuesday at 11 a.m. at the First Baptist 
Church here. 

Burial will be in Austin Memorial Park 
under the direction of Weed-Corley Funeral 
Home. Dr, W. R. White, Dr. William E. Den- 
ham and Dr. John Davidson will officiate. 

Dr. Eby, who died Sunday in a local hospi- 
tal at age 93, was one of the most outstanding 
educators in America. He had been retired 
since 1957. 

He was the author of a number of books 
which have been translated into several for- 
eign languages and was a student of John 
Dewey and G. Stanley Hill. 

Pallbearers will be Dr. William E. Drake, 
Dr. C. C. Colvert, Dr. I. I. Nelson, Dr. Hobb 
Gray, Dr. M. E. Rogers, Billy L. Payne, Dr. 
Lynn McCraw, Louis Shuddle, David Barrow, 
and R. J. (Red) Lewallen. Honorary pall- 
bearers will be former students of Dr. Eby. 

Memorials may be made to the Frederick 
Eby Research Prize at the University of Texas. 

Survivors include his widow Mrs. Elizabeth 
Eby of Austin; three daughters, Mrs. Rowan 
Howard, Mrs. Helen Craig and Mrs, Byron 
Vestal; and a son, Frederick Eby Jr., all of 
Austin; 10 grandchildren, and 22 great- 
grandchildren. 

Dr. Eby was a graduate of McMaster Col- 
lege in Canada and Clark University. He also 
studied at the University of Berlin. Honor- 
ary degrees he held were from Baylor Uni- 
versity and McMaster University. Dr. Eby 
received his Ph.D from Clark in 1900. 

Although Dr. Eby studied under the prag- 
matic Dewey at the University of Chicago, 
Eby was a champion of “spiritual emphasis” 
in education. 

In a 1960 interview, Dr. Eby said that 
“Christianity has failed . . because the New 
Testament is not fairly being tried. It must 
be taken apart from its predecessor, the Old 
Testament; there must be a reorganization 
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of theological and psychological ideas; a re- 
turn to the primitive Christianity which was 
faith in the absolute love of the Creator.” 

Dr. Eby often recalled that the philosopher 
Rousseau saw education not as a process 
of instilling ideas. “Basic education,” he said, 
“has to do with developing feelings . and 
knowledge of life in reality. Out of pity 
comes altruism and love of one’s fellows.” 

The professor was called the “Father of 
Texas Junior Colleges,” by his colleagues be- 
cause of his consistent backing of the junior 
college concept. 

In one book, Eby suggested the American 
educational system inaugurate longer hours 
and more months of study for students. 
“There is altogether too much time wasted 
in the present system,” he wrote. Too much 
idle time out of school. The work of high 
schools and junior colleges must be com- 
bined into a unified curriculum devoted to 
general education. The universities should 
utilize their energies and funds exclusively 
for professional training, graduate study and 
research.“ 

Dr. Eby, who taught at Baylor University 
from 1900 to 1909 before joining the UT 
faculty, was professor emeritus at UT after 
his retirement. In 1950, on the 50th anni- 
versary of his start in teaching, a lecture 
series was held at UT in his honor. Dr. Eby, 
during that series, expressed his break from 
Deweyism when he declared. we must 
base the education of our children on the 
aesthetic and humanistic rather than the 
practical and experimental.” 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, Feb. 
] 
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RETIRED Texas PROFESSOR, Dr. EBY, DIES AT 
AGE 93 

AusTIN.—Dr. Frederick Eby, 93, retired 


chairman of the University of Texas depart- 
ment of history and philosophy of education, 
died Sunday in a hospital. 

Eby came to the university faculty in 1909 
after teaching for nine years at Baylor Uni- 
versity. He retired in 1957. 

During his career he served as president 
of the Association of Texas Colleges and Uni- 
versities. He was the author of several books, 
some of which were translated into foreign 
languages. 

Eby was a graduate of McMasters Univer- 
sity, Toronto, Canada, and received his Ph.D. 
degree from Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., in 1900. He also studied at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and received honorary de- 
grees from Baylor and McMaster. 

He is survived by his widow; three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Byron Vesgal, Corpus Christi; Mrs. 
Rowan Howard, Austin, and Mrs. Helen 
Craig, Austin; a son Frederick Eby Jr., Aus- 
tin, ten grandchildren and 22 great grand- 
children. 

Funeral services are scheduled for Tues- 
day 11 am. at the First Baptist Church 
here. 

[From the Austin (Tex.) American, Feb. 13, 
1968] 


Dr. EBY, NOTABLE EDUCATOR, PASSES 


A long and useful life came to an end this 
week for Dr. Frederick Eby, called the “father 
of the junior college in Texas.” 

Dr. Eby, for years a University of Texas 
professor of the history and philosophy of 
br macs was 93. He had been retired since 
1957. 

Once a student under John Dewey at the 
University of Chicago, Eby had earlier grad- 
uated from McMaster College in Canada. He 
also studied at Clark College and the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Honorary degrees were given 
him by his alma mater and Baylor Univer- 
sity. He taught at the latter from 1900 to 
1909 before coming to the university here. 

It was because of his promotion of the 
junior college concept that he earned the 
title of “father” of the movement in Texas. 
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He wrote a number of books in his field, and 
in his writings suggested that students spend 
more time in study. 

“There is altogether too much time wasted 
in the present system,” Eby asserted, “The 
work of high schools and junior colleges must 
be combined into a unified curriculum de- 
voted to general education. The universities 
should utilize their energies and funds ex- 
clusively for professional training, graduate 
study and research.” 

In 1950 Eby announced his break with 
Dewey, saying in one of a series of lectures, 
„. . . We must base the education of our 
children on the aesthetic and humanistic 
rather than the practical and experimental.” 


Hearings on Security Legislation 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the respon- 
sibilities of this body are many. One of 
the most important of them is providing 
for the security of our Nation. During 
the past 20 years, the Congress has en- 

many measures to effect this pur- 
pose both at home and abroad. The ex- 
ecutive branch too has been deeply con- 
cerned with this problem and, in the area 
of internal security, has promulgated 
various regulations, procedures, and di- 
ectives designed to protect our Nation 
from those who want to subvert it. 

It is an unfortunate fact that during 
recent years a variety of court decisions 
have had the effect of nullifying or emas- 
culating various security measures tak- 
en by both the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. 

This has been a matter of deep con- 
cern to many Members of the Congress 
and to the public at large. Last year, in 
an effort to restore some of the damage 
done to our overall security program, the 
Congress, by a very large vote, passed 
legislation based on a bill I had intro- 
duced to overhaul and strengthen the In- 
ternal Security Act. It thus repaired 
some of the damage done to our overall 
security program by the court decisions 
I have referred to. 

More needs to be done, however, and 
many Members realize that additional 
legislation is required to close the gaps 
in our security procedures. On February 
27 I introduced another bill, H.R. 15626, 
which will further amend the Internal 
Security Act so as to protect our defense 
industries and secrets, our harbors, ports, 
waterfront facilities, and vessels from es- 
pionage, sabotage, and other forms of 
subversive activity. Twenty-four of my 
Democratic colleagues joined me in spon- 
soring this bill. 

The ranking Republican on the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, Mr. 
ASHBROOK, will introduce an identical 
bill with multiple sponsors. 

In addition, about a score of other 
Members of the House have introduced 
other bills which are also designed to 
1 subversion of our defense facil- 

es. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities will begin hearings on these bills 
on Thursday, April 25. I would like to 
invite all Members of the House who are 
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interested in doing so to testify in these 
hearings or to submit written statements 
of their views for the record. 

The bills which these hearings will 
concern are: H.R. 15626; H.R. 15649, an 
identical bill by Mr. BaRIN G; H.R, 15018, 
introduced by Mr. Bennett and 13 other 
Members; H.R. 15092, introduced by the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee; H.R. 15229, by my 
good friend, Mr. Lone of Louisiana; H.R. 
15272, by Mr. Fuqua; sections 203 and 
204 of H.R. 15828, by Mr. Gurney; and 
Mr. AsHBROOK’s bill, which will be iden- 
tical to H.R. 15626. 


Death of Dr. William J. Beasley, of 
Hartsville, S.C. 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
March 12, 1968, my State and the Na- 
tion lost a great humanitarian in the 
death of Dr. William J. Beasley, physi- 
cian of Hartsville, S.C. 

Few men will be missed as much as Dr. 
Beasley. His was an open heart. By open- 
ing his heart to the needs of people, he 
helped to improve the lives of thousands. 

He was truly a friend of the poor, and 
he ministered to their needs through the 
day and night, undeterred by storms, 
cold weather, lack of transportation, or 
other factors which too often influence 
the actions of people today. 

He was a warmly human person and 
outside of excellent medical skills his 
mere presence in a home, the reassur- 
ance of his voice, the touch of his hand 
helped immeasurably in the healing proc- 
ess to which he was so totally dedicated. 

Dr. Beasley studied medicine at the 
Medical Colleges of Virginia and South 
Carolina and opened his office to the sick 
and needy in 1905. From that time he 
rendered service to humanity for 63 
years. At the age of 88 he was still ac- 
tive in the practice of medicine when he 
succumbed following a short illness. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that articles on Dr. Beasley’s death 
published in the March 14, 1968, issues of 
the Charleston News and Courier and 
the Hartsville Messenger, be printed in 
the Extension of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Charleston (S. C.) News and Cour- 
rier, Mar. 14, 1968] 
Dr. BEASLEY, 88, OF HARTSVILLE DIES 

HARTSVILLE.—Dr. William J. Beasley, 88, 
prominent Hartsville physician, died Tuesday 
night after a short illness. 

Funeral will be held at 2:30 p.m, Thursday 
at Magnolia Cemetery. 

Born Dec. 9, 1879 in Darlington County, Dr. 
Beasley was a son of John Wesley and Martha 
(Gilbert) Beasley. He attended Hebron High 
School and graduated from Welsh Neck High 
School (now Coker College). 

He studied medicine at the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia in Richmond and received his 
M.D. degree from the Medical College of 
South Carolina. 

In 1905, he opened his medical practice at 
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a small office at his home in Ashland in Lee 
County, and in 1922 he moved to Hartsville. 

A member of the medical staff of the 
Byerly Hospital since its beginning, he was 
unanimously elected last year as a “lifetime 
honorary staff member for helping bring 
modern medicine to our Hartsville commu- 
nity through 63 years of untiring service.” He 
was a member of the Darlington County, Pee 
Dee, South Carolina and American Medical 
Associations and held a 40-year service plaque 
from the latter. He was a charter member of 
the Hartsville Lions Club, member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and a life-long mem- 
ber of Liberty Hill Baptist Church. 

He was a member of Woodmen of the 
World, life member of the Masonic Lodge, 
and a member of the American, South Caro- 
lina and Florence Camellia Societies. 

Dr. Beasley was married to Victoria Louise 
Dowling of Darlington County in 1906. She 
died in 1956. 

Surviving are: a daughter, Mrs. Charles A. 
Manship Jr., and a nephew, William Beasley 
Grant, both of Hartsville. 

[From the Hartsville (S.C.) Messenger, 
Mar. 14, 1968] 
Services ARE TODAY FOR Dr. BEASLEY 


Dr. William J. Beasley, prominent Harts- 
ville physician, died Tuesday night after a 
short illness. He was 88 years old. 

Funeral services will be held at 2:30 Thurs- 
day afternoon from the graveside at Magnolia 
Cemetery, conducted by the Rev. Herbert 
Spell, Dr. Davis M. Sanders and the Rev. 
Alton Mozingo. 

Born Dec. 9, 1879 in Darlington County, Dr. 
Beasley was the son of John Wesley and Mar- 
tha (Gilbert) Beasley, natives of the county. 
He attended Hebron High School and grad- 
uated from Welsh Neck High School (now 
Coker College) . 

He studied medicine at the Medical College 
of. Virginia in Richmond and received his 
M.D, degree from the Medical College of 
South Carolina. 

In 1905, he opened his medical practice at 
a small office at his home in Ashland, Lee 
County, and in 1922 he moved to Hartsville. 

A member of the medical staff of The 
Byerly Hospital since its beginning, he was 
unanimously elected last year as a “Lifetime 
Honorary Staff Member for helping bring 
modern medicine to our Hartsville commu- 
nity through 63 years of untiring service.” 

He was a member of the Darlington Coun- 
ty, Pee Dee, South Carolina and American 
medical associations and held a 40-year serv- 
ice plaque from the latter. He was a charter 
member of the Hartsville Lions Club, mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, and a life- 
long member of Liberty Hill Baptist Church. 

He was a member of Woodmen of the 
World, life member of the Masonic Lodge, 
and a member of the American, South Caro- 
lina and Florence camellia societies. 

Dr. Beasley was married to Victoria Louise 
Dowling of Darlington County in 1906, and 
she died in 1956. He is survived by a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Charles A. (Louise). Manship Jr., 
and a nephew, William Beasley Grant, both 
of Hartsville. 

Members of the medical profession will 
serve as honorary bearers, also his nephews 
by marriage: Arthur Harper, A. Dowling 
Woodham, Federick D. Brown, Gus Wood- 
ham, B. W. Konopa, Herbert Jordan, Fraser 
McCutchen and Richard Hearon. 


Rioting and Looting Cannot Be Condoned 
HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, rioting and 
looting cannot be condoned—for any 
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reason. The sights on television of men, 
women, and children looting stores and 
burning buildings have sickened me, and 
from the mail I am getting, my constitu- 
ents feel the same way. 

Rioting is not constructive in any way. 
I do not pretend to know what the an- 
swer is, but I do know that a breakdown 
of law and order cannot be tolerated. 

I am told that laws regarding looting 
and burning were not strictly enforced 
in the early hours of the riot because the 
police and firemen were hopelessly out- 
numbered, but that this stopped when 
the troops arrived. Unfortunately there 
are glaring examples that would indicate 
another story. One answer might be a 
quicker response to riot situations and 
where the law-enforcement officials feel 
overpowered, a quicker decision to use 


troops. 

There is little that we as legislators 
can do in regard toward the preservation 
of law and order in riot situations. How- 
ever, I, for one, am not pleased with the 
lack of respect for property that was dis- 
played in Washington by the rioters and 
unfortunately by some of those enforc- 
ing the law. 

J. Edgar Hoover stated recently: 

Those who break the law acting alone or 
in concert, must be detected and arrested, 
promptly prosecuted, and given proper sub- 
stantial punishment. In halting riots and 
removing crime from our Nation’s streets, 
this should be the first order of business, 


I quite agree and I hope that the courts 
will see that these people are given a 
fair trial. I am sure there are instances 
where compassion is called for, but in 
cases where it is not, I hope the partici- 
pants will not be lightly excused. 

There is one aspect of the Washing- 
ton civil disturbance that has particu- 
larly upset me—that is the number of 
Federal employees arrested during the 
riots. We may not ever know how many 
actually took part in the disturbance, so 
many said they were unemployed. The 
Washington Post reported that 11 of the 
first 119 arrests during the riots were 
individuals who worked for the Federal 
Government. 

To me thcre can be no excuse for an 
employee of this Government partici- 
pating in such a disturbance and it is for 
this reason that I am today introducing 
a bill which would remove persons from 
Federal employment who are convicted 
of unlawful acts connected with civil 
disorders. 


“White Racism and the Common Man”— 
Address by Tommy M. Tomlinson 


HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the re- 
port of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders will be remem- 
bered for its searching analysis of the 
causes of the riots; for its challenging 
recommendations; for the public debate 
it has generated. But perhaps most of 
all it will be remembered for the phrase 
“white racism.” 
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There are many interpretations of this 
phrase. Open bigotry is white racism. 
But there are less obvious meanings as 
well. White racism can also mean the 
attitudes and actions of well-meaning 
citizens who consider themselves with- 
out prejudice. 

Tommy M. Tomlinson, a psychologist 
at the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
has written of the unconscious personal 
prejudice pervading even “liberal” white 
America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Tomlinson’s illuminating 
paper, entitled “White Racism and the 
Common Man,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHITE RACISM AND THE COMMON MAN: AN 
EXTENSION OF THE KERNER COMMISSION'S 
REPORT ON AMERICAN RACISM * 

(By Tommy M. Tomlinson, Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, Washington, D.C.) 
Of all the words in the Report of National 

Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, none 

have been so stunning to white America as 

the word “racism”. The Report makes clear 
the effects of white racism in perpetuating 
the institution of Negro disadvantage. It does 
not, however, translate the meaning of ra- 
cism in such a way that each white Ameri- 
can is made aware of his individual contri- 
bution to the maintenance of social, as well 
as economic, inequality. As a consequence 
the bulk of white America may escape 
through the net of the racism charge. Thus, 
this paper elaborates upon some specific as- 
pects of the phenomena of common racism. 

“Racism” is a word customarily and popu- 
larly used to describe the more blatant ex- 
amples of discrimination and in the public 
mind the synonym for “racism” is “bigotry”. 
But most Americans are not and/or do not 
view themselves as bigots; the belief and 
behavior systems of most white Americans 
about Negroes has become exquisitely com- 
plex and subtle, although nonetheless “racist” 
in nature. The problem then, is identified, 
but not described by the word “racism”; a 
description of the manifestations of system- 
atic racism in the day-to-day social inter- 
action of Negroes and whites is necessary to 
characterize the racist mentality of the av- 
erage white American. 

Let us turn now to a few specific examples 
of common white attitudes and behavior 
which to many whites seem plausible but 
which betray a racist mentality. 

Items: 

(1) Social anxiety. How many white Amer- 
icans have good friends who are Negroes? 
How many whites can distinguish between 
the relationships characterized by the state- 
ment, “some of my best friends are and 
the comfortable and unremarked compan- 
ionship they have with white friends? How 
many whites feel at ease in a social situation 
with Negroes? How many whites are em- 
barrassed because they “don’t know what to 
say” to Negroes? 

(2) Assumptions about “Them”. Why are 
individual Negroes continuously asked “what 
are these riots all about?”. “What do Negroes 
want?” or “what are they thinking and doing 
down there (in the ghetto)?” This assump- 
tion betrays a view of Negroes as a “foreign” 
body, and indicates how perfectly removed 
from the experience of questioning whites 
“they” are. Furthermore, the best example of 
the “foreign body” assumption is the nature 


The views expressed are those of the au- 
thor, not his agency. 

2I am indebted to Diana L. TenHouten and 
Barbara Williams for many helpful sugges- 
tions in the preparation of this paper. 
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of the question itself. The questions betray 
an inability by whites to perceive that they 
share a common humanity with blacks 
which, if considered, might help the whites 
understand “what they're thinking“, “what 
they want”, and especially “why they want 
it”. 

(3) The absence of accommodation, In this 
instance racism is manifested in refusals to 
allow or give credence to the various, often 
labored, attempts many Negroes have used to 
achieve dignity. Cartoonists jibe at the tor- 
tured attempts of blacks to name themselves, 
e.g, a well-known social satirist depicts 
scornfully the cycle of naming from Negroes, 
to blacks, to Afro-Americans, Citizens are 
outraged by “Black Power” (or any organiza- 
tion with “Black” in its title), upset by “nat- 
ural hair”, and derisive of Muhammed Ali's 
name change. Moreover, whites continuously 
presume intimacy based on the quite uncon- 
scious assumption that high status people do 
not have to grant the dignity of formality 
when they interact with racially defined or 
otherwise low status people. Whites justify 
this assumption on the grounds that im- 
mediate intimacy e.g., first naming will dem- 
onstrate the absence of their own race or 
status prejudice. In fact quite the opposite 
occurs, and the irritation whites feel when 
Negroes reject their offer of intimacy is the 
measure of their lack of awareness and ac- 
commodation of black dignity. The demand 
is that blacks be just like whites, no devia- 
tions in the interest of personal integrity 
and dignity are allowed. No accommodation 
of the attempt to overcome perceived and 
felt inferiority is allowed. The blind spot is 
that blacks are just like whites, behaving 
just like whites do when inroads on their 
dignity are made. 

(4) Negroes are getting ahead. The aver- 

age white proclaims, “yes Negroes are doing 
well, look at Sidney Poitier, Sammy Davis, 
Jr., Ralph Bunche, etc.” Or a teacher was 
heard to say, yes Negroes have accomplished 
much and they have contributed to the na- 
tion and these contributions should be 
marked by us all. Why don’t we spend time 
in class telling our students about Nancy 
Wilson?” Nancy Wilson? Is she the culmina- 
tion of 300 years of history? or Sidney Poitier, 
or Sammy Davis or any of the other “excep- 
tions”. Whites proclaim integration when 
one “safe”, i.e., “white”, black person enters 
a white system. The smallest evidence of 
change is exaggerated into monumental 
progress. 
On the other hand every Negro is held re- 
sponsible for the behavior of every other Ne- 
gro. Whites say, for example, that Adam 
Powell is a discredit to his race, but few, if 
any, say that the peccadilloes of movie stars 
of, say, Italian extraction, reflect poorly on 
Italians. Where Negroes are concerned most 
whites seem unable to articulate individual 
differences, except when they utter the racist 
opinion, He's different from the rest", 

(5) Negroes are all right, but. But what 
about their crime rate, unstable family struc- 
ture, dependence on welfare, etc. Whites are 
somehow unable to make the connection be- 
tween institutionalized racism and its prod- 
ucts. The products are viewed as examples of 
inferiority, not of the centuries of systematic 
exclusion from “upright” society. One would 
think the history had never happened. 

(6) Lift yourselves up. Negroes are ex- 
horted to lift themselves, but at the first sign 
of independence or even aspirations to inde- 
pendence, whites in one way or another in- 
terfere. Those whites who want to help inter- 
fere by “helping”, ie., refusing to wait while 
the Negro does it himself. Most whites are 
simply threatened by signs that Negroes in- 
tend to assume equal status, justifying the 
negative response with beliefs that Commu- 
nists, Black Power, radicals, criminals, etc., 
are responsible for the self-assertion, As if 
the self assertion would not occur but for 
“outside agitation”. As if Black Power had 
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no justification. As if Negroes ought to be, 
and but for the “agitation”, would be con- 
tent with their lot in American society. As if 
“uplift” would change the white attitudes 
which created the ghettoization of Negroes 
(unless, but not always, the uplifted persons 
is a celebrity). 

In almost any informal and many formal 
situations where a black person assumes 
command, whites find themselves anxious, 
agitated, surprised and often insulted. The 
rules of subordination-superordination have 
been broken and no new social rules exist to 
account for or respond to aggressive, i.e., suc- 
cess oriented, behavior on the part of Negroes, 
except condescension or anger. 

(7) The plausible, but irrelevant excuse. 
Many whites say, “I’m not against Negroes 
but I believe a man should be able to sell his 
property to whomever he wants“. The pri- 
mary assumption is that property rights pre- 
vail over human rights. But there is hypocrisy 
in that assumption too, for most white prop- 
erty owners who agree to the above state- 
ment, also express trepidation about selling 
to someone that their neighbors might not 
like, Or feel that they should be consulted 
and their wishes considered if a neighbor 
entertains the notion of selling to a Negro. 
Thus what is real is that property rights are 
@ convenient excuse to avoid Negroes in the 
neighborhood, If the property owner was 
consistent with his notion of his “rights”, he 
would not be constrained by the wishes of 
his neighbors, nor would he express opinions 
about his neighbors intentions. He would sell 
to whom he pleased, and he would be willing 
to extend that privilege to his neighbors. 
(Here is the “foreign body” again. Apparently 
many property owners can better understand 
why his white friends might not want a 
Negro neighbor than why it is critical for a 
black citizen to be able to live in any house 
he can afford.) 

This list could go on, examples are vir- 
tually without limit. The point, however, is 
clear: racism is not simply discrimination or 
bigotry, it is the systematic attitudinal and 
value bias of whites toward Negroes and 
the absence of shared awareness of the com- 
mon humanity of all men. 

Since it is white racism that instigated 
and perpetuates Negro disadvantage, it is 
instantly obvious that major attention should 
be given to programs designed to ameliorate 
or remove those attitudes. The Commission 
dwells at length on what is to be done for 
the Negro, but not at all on what is to be 
done about whites. What can be done? Many 
suggestions might be made, but among those 
which can be quickly conceived are: 

(1) The Federal government, especially the 
executive branch, should examine itself with 
an eye to removing its own symptoms of 
racist attitudes. Having done so it should 
lead the way in educating the mass of white 
America about the meaning of racism. It 
could set an example of conscience by delib- 
erate efforts to remove the evidence of overt 
and implicit assumptions about the charac- 
ter of Negro-white relations. One outcome 
of this action would be a public statement 
which indicates an understanding by the 
Executive of the meaning and motives of 
Black Identity, Black Power, natural hair- 
cuts, and the myriad other examples of the 
Negro reach for dignity and self-determina- 
tion. Similar action could be taken by state 
and local leaders. 

(2) Concentrated attempts by the commu- 
nication media to acquaint white America 
with its own racism. For example, in addi- 
tion to National Drivers Examinations, and 
like types of programs, the media could 
develop programs aimed at allowing each 
viewer to test and guage his own racism. 
The media could undertake to explain to the 
white public the many conscious and un- 
conscious forms that racism takes, while at 
the same time documenting the impact of 
that racism on all Americans. 
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(3) Efforts could be made to revise the 
curricula of schools, so that children could 
be made aware of the meaning and appear- 
ance of racism. Not simply in the teaching 
of Negro history, but also in its descriptions 
of the history of white response to the “Ne- 
gro problem.” Systematic attempts to ex- 
plain and undercut the dynamics of prej- 
udice could be accomplished, not only with 
students, but with their teachers as well. 
Thus, the responsibility for the educational 
reduction of prejudice and racism les with 
the colleges who train teachers as well as 
primary and secondary schools. 

(4) Programs could be developed for the 
purpose of bringing Negroes and whites to- 
gether, not only in informal situations, but 
also in formats designed to produce the ex- 
change of information necessary to achieve 
the goal of common understanding of the 
problems and the generation of true rela- 
tionships. An example of this format is the 
“Human Relations” training program devel- 
oped by the National Training Laboratories, 
Programs such as this have, on a limited 
scale, been successfully carried out in many 
places, and a notable example is the “Com- 
munity Seminars” program at the Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs, University of Cali- 
fornia Extension, Los Angeles, California. 

Finally it would be useful, though not im- 
mediately applicable, to carry out a clini- 
cally orlented study of white racism, espe- 
cially focused on the types of behavior de- 
scribed in the foregoing section, but also 
examining similar variables which influence 
the communication media, the schools, the 
Federal government, etc. This should not be 
a simple documentation of discrimination, 
but a behaviorial and attitudinal analysis of 
the nature and influence of racist assump- 
tions in the portrayal of Negro problems, the 
writing of school books, the development of 
remedial programs, the training of teachers, 
etc. There is virtually no area of American 
life that is free of the influence of racism, 
and the manifestations and impact of that 
fact needs careful and sophisticated docu- 
mentation in order to move effectively to its 
reduction and ultimate elimination. 

This brief analysis has attempted to sub- 
stantlate and to a limited extent explicate 
the existence of “common racism”. It is, 
however, only a scratch on the surface of an 
enormous problem. We need far more re- 
search and analysis to really understand how 
pervasive, insidious and influential the sub- 
tle, day-to-day manifestations of racism are 
in determining the course of race relations 
in this country. We already have an idea of 
the dimensions of the problem, but we do 
not as yet have any clear idea of how to 
approach it, For example, open housing only 
indirectly attacks racism; we need to know 
how it can be directly encountered. This 
paper is intended to suggest some beginning 
directions for ameliorative action, much 
more needs to be done. 


Statement on the Proposal for an Open 
Occupancy Ordinance for Northbrook 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the Civil Rights Act of 1968 has 
been cleared for the Presidential signa- 
ture, I feel that the following thought- 
ful statement by Mr. John Williams, a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
village of Northbrook, III., will be of in- 
terest to the Members. 
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Mr. Williams’ statement follows: 


STATEMENT ON THE PROPOSAL FOR AN OPEN 
OCCUPANCY ORDINANCE FOR NORTHBROOK 

The proposed ordinance has stirred a great 
deal of public controversy and dissension. 
Since one of our goals is to promote harmony, 
I hope we will conduct our deliberations in 
a manner which will reflect the respect we 
have for all our citizens and our toleration 
of views which may differ from our own, 

It has been suggested that this is a con- 
troversial issue which should be the subject 
of a referendum. I think this would not be 
constructive, I will not try to rehash the Fed- 
eralist papers; but the founders of our gov- 
ernment entrusted the legislative power to 
the public’s elected representatives. I be- 
lieve this is sound; and that it is not only 
the prerogative but the duty of the elected 
representative to use his own best judgment 
and follow his own conscience. 

While the idea of a referendum makes 
sense on the surface, I believe that a referen- 
dum would not settle anything. It is virtually 
impossible to frame a question so that the 
outcome of the vote would be meaningful; 
and, in a case like this, the campaign would 
almost certainly evoke the most inflamatory 
arguments on both sides of the question and 
generate much more heat than light, 

The report on last summer’s riots makes it 
clear that the racial situation constitutes a 
major police problem of our cities. Thus it 
seems perfectly clear to me that legislation 
aimed at the relief of racial tensions is with- 
in the police powers of the state and its 
municipalities. 

One approach to the problem would be op- 
pression of the Negro population; and I do 
not doubt that it would be within the power 
of white society to control the racial situa- 
tion by sheer force. But this approach would 
make a mockery of everything our country 
stands for and has fought for through the 
years. The only other approach is action to 
relieve the causes of racial tension. 

One of the causes is lack of equal oppor- 
tunity in housing. While many protest that 
legislation on this subject is not needed, it is 
clear that in the years since the Civil War, 
too little progress has been made. Senator 
Dirksen recently acknowledged the need for 
legislation in this area when he introduced 
an open housing bill in the Senate and said 
that he would not have Negro boys return 
from Viet Nam to a segregated housing 
market. If we fail, as a Village, to take effec- 
tive action on vital problems, we will forfeit 
our right to govern ourselves and, by default, 
turn over the initiative to the federal, state 
or city government or the courts. Thus, I 
conclude that the Village should enact an 
open occupancy ordinance. 

What kind of ordinance is appropriate? 
The narrowest form of ordinance applies only 
to real estate brokers. I believe the citizens 
of Northbrook feel almost unanimously that 
a real estate broker has no business imposing 
his own prejudices on the entire community. 
I don’t believe there is any evidence of 
widespread discriminatory practices by our 
real estate brokers, and I certainly don’t 
think it is fair to blame them for a problem 
which is really the responsibility of us all. 
However, I believe there have been instances 
of discrimination by some brokers. This is 
entirely unwarranted and, as a minimum, 
we should have an ordinance prohibiting dis- 
crimination by brokers—and I would add 
provisions prohibiting block-busting and 
panic peddling. 

The real battle ground of public opinion 
involves provisions prohibiting discrimina- 
tion by the homeowner. To date, the over- 
whelming majority of those who have spoken 
on the subject have stated that they believe 
that racial discrimination in housing is 
wrong. But a substantial number feel that 
an ordinance applying to the homeowner 
is either unnecessary or undesirable. 
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Many of the objections stem from a feel- 
ing that a property owner has a constitu- 
tional right to discriminate, and that while 
we should not encourage discrimination we 
should not trample on the constitution. I 
believe there is no legal basis for this argu- 
ment. Property ownership has always been 
subject to the police power of the state. The 
only constitutional requirement is “due proc- 
ess of law”. In terms of financial impact, 
our zoning ordinance is much more restric- 
tive of property rights than an open occu- 
pancy ordinance, but few of our citizens (ex- 
cept apartment developers) have objected to 
the zoning ordinance on constitutional 
grounds, 

The constitution guarantees all citizens 
“equal protection of the laws”. The experi- 
ence of a hundred years has shown that 
merely lifting the yoke of slavery was not 
enough, and that a heritage of poverty, 
ignorance and segregation has robbed our 
Negro citizens of real equality of opportu- 
nity. This situation is a national disgrace. 
Our concern for the constitution and, in- 
deed, for the preservation of the fabric of 
society—and urban property values too— 
should be focused here. In any case, those 
who are working to defeat the ordinance on 
constitutional grounds would have an op- 
portunity to prove their theories in a test 
case in the courts, which are the final 
arbiters of constitutional questions under 
our laws. 

Some objectors are concerned that the 
ordinance would deprive them of their right 
to discriminate on non-racial grounds. They 
claim that they wish to be free to refuse 
to sell to someone who has unruly children 
Or dogs (regardless of race) out of concern 
for the neighbors. I don’t believe this argu- 
ment holds water, First, the ordinance would 
in no way limit the right to discriminate on 
non-racial grounds. Second, I believe the 
right to discriminate for non-racial reasons 
is largely hypothetical. I do not know of any 
instance where a house has come on the 
market and the owner has rejected an offer 
of a good price for reasons other than race 
or religion, and I believe few such cases exist. 
I feel that the risk that the ordinance would 
permit persecution of one of our citizens 
is minimal, for several reasons: (1) With or 
without an ordinance, few Negroes will seek 
to move to Northbrook. (2) Since prosecu- 
tion would require proof that racial discrim- 
ination was involved, complaints would 
probably be filed only in flagrant cases. (3) 
I am confident that our Commission (or the 
courts) would be fair in enforcing the 
ordinance 


These same arguments are used in support 
of the proposition that the ordinance would 
not be effective and that it is therefore un- 
necessary. I think, however, that an ordin- 
ance would help, by giving moral support 
to those who would sell to a Negro but for 
fear of his neighbors’ disapproval. This at- 
titude reflects one of the most tragic aspects 
of the racial situation in our cities today: 
we are estranged from our Negro citizens to 
the point that we do not regard them as our 
neighbors and do not consider their rights 
and feelings, as well as those of the man 
in the next block, I believe we must speak 
up against this attitude. Some urge that we 
could exercise moral leadership without an 
ordinance—but it seems to me that an or- 
dinance is the best way of speaking effec- 
tively and unequivocally. If we are to solve 
any of our urban problems, whether they be 
race relations, air pollution, transportation 
or water supply, we must learn to expand our 
conception of the neighborhood to include 
the entire metropolitan area. 

I believe and hope that the vast majority 
of those who oppose an ordinance do so not 
for racist reasons, but out of fear—fear of 

and fear of the unknown—and out of 
a desire not to get involved in something 
messy. As I said before, I suspect that 
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even with an ordinance no more than a 
handful of Negro families will move to 
Northbrook. But I hope that even token inte- 
gration would help relieve some of the un- 
reasoning fears which appear to grip the 
white community. 

While few of us go out of our way looking 
for trouble, I think we all know that when 
something is wrong it is our duty to get 
involved. We are all familiar with the story 
of the girl who was murdered while her neigh- 
bors watched from their windows, and no 
one lifted a hand to help. This is a dramatic 
illustration of the evil of non-involvement. 

Sometimes the call of duty involves risking 
one’s own life—as in Viet Nam. It is not 
pleasant to call on one’s friends to make 
sacrifices, but this is one of the responsi- 
bilities of anyone in a position of leadership. 

I have given many long hours studying this 
problem, I am convinced that a broad ordi- 
nance (applying to all home-owners who put 
their property on the market) should be 
adopted. I have no illusion that the passage 
of an ordinance will make any real dent in 
the ghetto, It seems certain that there will 
be no substantial integration in housing un- 
less and until the economic, social and cul- 
tural gap which spearates us from the large 
majority of Negroes has been narrowed 
through better schools and better jobs. This 
will surely take many years, or even genera- 
tions. Nevertheless, the passage of an ordi- 
nance will be a gesture in the right direction. 
It will be a way of showing the world (but 
especially of showing ourselves) that we are 
determined to find solutions to the racial 
problems, and not to sweep it under the rug. 


The Role of the Rural Electrification 
Administration in the Rural Areas De- 
velopment Program 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 
June 1961, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture initiated a rural areas devel- 
opment program directed toward the 
elimination of the low-income and un- 
deremployment problem in rural areas 
by stimulating economic growth and in- 
come opportunities. 

From that time to the present, the 
Rural Electrification Administration, an 
agency of the USDA, has actively partici- 
pated in the RAD program by cooperat- 
ing with its electric and telephone bor- 
rowers to assist them in improving their 
local economic conditions. I would like 
to review briefiy the remarkable history 
of that cooperation. 

Through the rural areas development 
staff of REA, the agency’s borrowers 
have received technical assistance and 
other help, including credit finding, in 
the formation of local development or- 
ganizations and in planning local com- 
munity projects. 

During 1967, in my home State of 
Texas, 48 of these development projects 
were energetically supported by REA 
borrower systems. These 48 alone 
sparked 1,987 new jobs. From the begin- 
ning of the program in 1961 to the pres- 
ent time, 170 such undertakings have 
been launched in the Lone Star State. 
This has meant that, in all, 3,849 jobs 
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have thus been created in the Texas 
countryside. 

In rural America, during the 1967 fiscal 
year, these rural electric and telephone 
systems entered upon or broadened 616 
rural areas development projects, help- 
ing to create some 34,000 new employ- 
ment opportunities. From the inaugura- 
tion of this program, only 61⁄2 years ago, 
to the present, 2,700 such community 
projects have sprung into being. These 
projects have occasioned a great number 
of jobs which today has climbed to some 
216,000. 

This clearly activates a very healthy 
economic and social cycle. These key 
undertakings stimulate the economy of 
their areas, thereby boosting REA bor- 
rowers’ revenues, which in turn aug- 
ment the capacity of the rural electric 
and telephone systems still more to carry 
out their area coverage and service re- 
quirements as well as community obliga- 
tions. 

Such coordinated enterprises, begun 
by local rural organizations and aided 
by REA borrowers, have exerted a pro- 
found and widespread impact in many 
rural regions across the Nation. By so 
participating in the growth of various 
projects in their communities, REA bor- 
rowers once again contribute in a signif- 
icant way toward the solution of our cur- 
rent—and critical—rural-urban imbal- 
ance. 

In reality, these rural electric and 
telephone systems are performing a 
valuable service to the entire Nation by 
developing rural job opportunities in 
what otherwise might be depressed areas; 
by providing electric and telephone sery- 
ice, so vital to rural needs; and by bring- 
ing to light the rural areas’ grassroots 
wi ga space, fresh air, and clean 
water. 


Better Utilization of Our Schools 
HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days of constantly increasing 
school construction and operating costs, 
more and more school administrators 
and community leaders are putting their 
minds to the problem of how best to fully 
utilize school plants. 

The legislators of many States even 
now are considering bills which would 
provide for 12-month school programs. 

Some of our schools are not waiting 
for special legislation to show the way, 
however. 

The Benton Harbor, Mich., School Dis- 
trict—under the able leadership of Su- 
perintendent Albert C. Johnsen—is pro- 
viding an excellent example of how part- 
time school buildings can be turned into 
full-time community buildings. 

The Benton Harbor program has been 
so successful that Superintendent John- 
sen was invited to address the 28th An- 
nual Convention of the National School 
Boards Association, held recently in De- 
troit. I am pleased to include his speech 
in the Recorp at this point: 
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SPEECH BY ALBERT C. JOHNSEN BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, NATIONAL SCHOOL 
BOARDS ASSOCIATION 
Before discussing the extended use of 

school buildings in our school district I 

would like to briefly review the history of 

the Benton Harbor School District and how 
we have developed our extended school pro- 


gram. 

The Benton Harbor District has a popu- 
lation of approximately 50,000 people and we 
have 12,000 pupils enrolled in our day school 
program. The School District was formed in 
1965 as the result of the merging of 18 
former separate school districts. The types of 
buildings and neighborhoods vary a great 
deal and there are buildings which vary from 
two rooms up to the high school building 
which now houses over 2100 pupils. So far 
as grade levels are concerned the buildings 
vary from Elementary schools located in 
various neighborhoods to combinations of 
Elementary and Junior High School build- 
ings in addition to our High School building. 

During our first year of consolidation there 
Was little use of the buildings after the regu- 
lar school hours except for the regular usual 
extracurricular activities connected with 
each school and the rental of buildings to 
community organizations. We recognized the 
need for a much more comprehensive pro- 
gram not only for school age youth but for 
preschool and post-age school people. Some 
of us had visited the Community School Pro- 
gram at Flint on a number of occasions and 
we were very favorably impressed with the 
program offered there and the use they were 
making of all of the school buildings. It 
bothered some of us to see our buildings 
closed after school hours when they could 
be used for worthwhile programs for our 
people. 

We were able to secure funds under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act to 
start a Community Education Program in 
two centers in our district and then Gov- 
ernor Romney became interested in the com- 
munity program in our state and was inter- 
ested in selecting a community to be used as 
a Pilot Study for the State of Michigan. 
Benton Harbor appeared to have all of the 
ingredients necessary for such a program and 
was selected for this study. 

Representatives of Foundations also be- 
came interested in the program and as a 
result of added funds granted to our district 
by the Foundations we were able to expand 
the program from two to six centers during 
the first year of operation in addition to 
broadening the total Community Education 


Program. 

Many of the buildings that were formerly 
closed and were dark after the regular school 
day are now open and lighted for use by the 
people of our community. All types of pro- 
grams for youth and adults are offered and 
our buildings are serving the needs of the 
community to a much greater extent than in 
the past. We also discovered that the use of 
buildings by Community groups increased 
more than 25% during the first year of the 
operation of our Community Education pro- 


gram, 

I will not go into detail about the Com- 
munity Education program but will take 
time to discuss the plan for the use of build- 
ings after hours and some suggestions for 
those who may be considering more extensive 
use of buildings after the regular school day 
Some suggestions are: 

1. Establish a Building Use Policy. This is 
exceptionally important, not only for under- 
standing on the part of all concerned with 
the use of buildings, including responsibility 
and authority, but also in dealing fairly and 
consistently with all individuals and groups. 
We find that well-written Board policies cov- 
ering the use of school buildings helps to 
avoid conflicts on the part of all parties. The 
application of the policy should be simple 
and clear. In our case principals have au- 
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thority to grant the use of buildings by any 
school-connected group and authority for 
use by non-school groups is handled in the 
Business Office by written contract. Close 
communication between the Business Office 
and each school office to avoid conflict is 
important. School activities receive prefer- 
ence providing the activities are scheduled in 
advance. Only responsible groups are granted 
authority to use school facilities. 

2. A thorough understanding is necessary 
on the part of the principal, teachers, and 
custodial staff on the use of facilities after 
hours. Teachers must understand that the 
use of their rooms by other groups after 
hours may create some conditions that were 
not in existence in the past. A few things may 
be found out of place the next morning and 
it is possible that some supplies may have 
been used by these groups. The proper use of 
the facility depends to a great extent on the 
judgment and competence of the Community 
School Coordinator. 

Custodians must also recognize that this is 
a departure from the past and the cleaning 
process may be changed. In some cases the 
hours of the custodians were changed in our 
schools to enable them to do their work more 
effectively. 

3. A plan of authority and responsibility 
must be established, Who is responsible for 
the buildings after hours and who has the 
authority to act in the case of necessity is 
important. In our case the principal has 
authority over his building at all times and 
the Community Education Coordinator is re- 
sponsible to the principal for the use of the 
building, Periodic conferences between the 
parties involved in the use of buildings is 
necessary to avoid conflicts and misunder- 
standing. 

4. A check list for equipment and supplies 
needed for the after school activity is impor- 
tant. Too often the persons in charge of an 
activity do not consider the use of aids until 
the time of the meeting. However, some one 
should be designated in each building to 
confer with the person in charge of the after- 
school activity concerning the needs of this 


group. 

5. If possible, the parts of the building not 
being used for an activity should be sealed 
off through the use of gates or other means. 
Care should be taken however to provide 
access to restrooms and to a telephone. 

6. Be prepared for complaints on the part 
of some citizens and staff members on the 
use of facilities after school hours. For in- 
stance, the use of floors in gymnasiums, or 
multi-purpose rooms for roller skating is an 
example. Citizens and some members of the 
staff may object quite strenuously to the use 
of facilities in this manner. 

We must recognize that the extended use 
of school buildings brings along new prob- 
lems but this must be weighed against the 
value of the program to the people of the 
community. The buildings belong to the peo- 
ple and are, in most cases well located for 
use by the community. The cost for the con- 
struction of new and separate facilities for 
Community Education programs and after- 
school hour activities could be very costly 
and it is only reasonable to work out plans 
for the utilization of already existing facili- 
ties for use by the community. 


Saturday Review’s Businessman of the 
Year 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing a national Rockfeller for President 
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committee was announced to urge Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller to be a candi- 
date of the Republican presidential 
nomination in 1968. The committee is in 
the best traditions of our system of gov- 
ernment in that it will encourage dis- 
cussion and dialog within the Republican 
Party between now and the party’s con- 
vention in Miami in August of this year. 

The national chairman of the commit- 
tee is Mr. J. Irwin Miller, of Columbus, 
Ind. I invite the attention of the Senate 
to an article published in the Saturday 
Review of January 13, 1968. The article 
describes in detail many of the contribu- 
tions Mr. Miller has made to his Nation. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SR’s BUSINESSMAN OF THE YEAR: J. IRWIN 
MILLER 


The social violence of the times or the 
violence of the social change fermenting in 
the United States today is clearly challeng- 
ing the capacity of our basic institutions— 
government, business, education, labor, the 
church, and the press—to offer a creative 
response. The discontent, the dissent “blowin’ 
in the wind” demand, and deserve, more 
from the Establishment than police action 
if the essential fabric of our democratic 
society is to be preserved, if the promise of 
the American dream is to be fulfilled. 

It seems clear that the socioeconomic 
transformation of the U.S. landscape now 
in the making will confront the coming gen- 
eration of business leaders with historic 
changes in their responsibilities and their 
opportunities in the next twenty-five years. 
This confrontation—moral, political and eco- 
nomic—has already begun for today’s busi- 
ness leadership and will continue to acceler- 
ate and intensify for the new generation of 
highly educated, trained executives standing 
in the wings of power. 

This era of turbulence and flux has not 
gone unobserved or unreflected upon in the 
small Indiana town of Columbus, in the tra- 
ditional heartland of conservatism in this 
country. It has, in fact, been anticipated 
there and constructively acted upon with a 
rare kind of prescience by J. Irwin Miller, the 
chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer of the Cummins Engine Company, Inc., 
as well as the town’s most influential banker. 
In Mr. Miller’s tall, angular, unassuming per- 
son there is at first little clue to the valuable 
public services he has rendered his commu- 
nity and nation while building a small family 
manufacturing enterprise, which was deficit- 
ridden when he took it over thirty-three 
years ago, into a solid, successful, diversified 
corporation with world-wide sales of $331 
million. 

The quiet, consummate skill with which 
he has woven together the varied strands 
of his private corporate and public service 
interests since graduating from Yale (1931) 
and Oxford (1933) Universities dramatically 
exemplifies Saturday Review’s conviction that 
in our complex socioeconomic system the 
modern executive must embody a personal 
commitment to the good society as well as 
a sound economy in order to make our sys- 
tem work. Today’s stresses and strains in the 
U.S. social order underscore this conviction, 
which motivated Saturday Review to estab- 
lish its annual Businessman of the Year 
award twelve years ago. The 1968 citation 
goes to Mr. Miller. 

While his roots go deep in Columbus— 
where he was born into one of the town’s 
leading families fifty-eight years ago and 
where he has lived and worked since—he 
is no provincial. Mr. Miller is very much a 
man of his times, at home, in the world, a 
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respected, innovative leader in the arenas of 
business, banking, education, government, 
the arts, and the church. 

A student of history who reads the ancient 
classics regularly in Greek and Latin and is 
steeped in the Bible, Mr. Miller regards a 
scholarly interest in the past as only a nec- 
essary resource on which one must draw to 
understand the present and perceive the fu- 
ture. While his view of the role of the busi- 
nessman in America is a highly moral one, 
his approach to today’s problems in our rap- 
idly changing social and economic situation 
is not only philosophical but pragmatic, one 
that grows out of his own business experience 
as well as wide reading and prolonged re- 
flection. 

In his modern office in the original Vic- 
torian building of the Irwin Union Bank 
and Trust Company, which has been hand- 
somely preserved, he has a “Main Street” 
view not only of the affairs of his town and 
his corporate interests, but of the state of 
the nation: 

“It is ridiculous ever to forget that you 
and your business are each implanted in the 
society of the moment and influenced by the 
forces of history, and will flourish according 
as that society is healthy and those historical 
offices are channeled in propitious directions. 
We cannot ignore the world of our time. 
We had better understand it. 

“History is full of tragedies of persons who 
didn’t understand the world in which they 
lived, and who conducted their affairs as 
as if in a world that had in fact been long 
dead. We Americans are a part of history; 
yet more than most people, we like to pre- 
tend this isn’t so. No man can ignore, save 
at his peril, that we are the result of the 
forces of history, and that these forces are 
at work upon us today even as we recognize 
them to have been at work upon our remotest 
ancestors. They are at work changing us and 
our times. 

“Those who rightly interpret the direction 
of the changes, and who respond to them, 
and lead response to them—such persons in 
history have mostly flourished. Those who 
remained the same when the same was no 
longer fitting—they perished, thinking they 
were holding to the old virtues, which an 
irresponsible generation had abandoned, For 
the most part they perished because their 
minds had become like the body of the dino- 
saur, unfit for the new climate of the world. 
Our world also is changing, and few dis- 
agree that we are changing to a degree and 
with a speed that has scarcely ever been 
recorded.” 

It is a dialogue on change in this coun- 
try that brings out Mr. Miller’s deep concern 
for a creative response by business, educa- 
tion, government, and the other established 
sectors of leadership and power in our so- 
ciety. This response should not be one of 
resistance to change, he argues, but of ac- 
ceptance and constructive management of 
the forces for change in our society and our 
economy. 

As a trustee of the Ford Foundation, as 
a member of the Business Council—the elite 
group of U.S. business leaders through whom 
much of industry’s cooperation and consulta- 
tion with the federal government are chan- 
neled—as a chairman or member of various 
Presidential commissions, and as an active 
leader in the World Council of Churches and 
in the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., Mr. Miller has been an 
influential spokesman in these and other 
powerful constituencies for flexible, prag- 
matic, positive programs to cope with the ac- 
celerating currents of restlessness, change, 
and challenge both in America and abroad. 
He has said: 

“There have been many times of discon- 
tent in history. The discontented of colonial 
America were less the isolated farmers than 
the educated Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, and 
a whole host of schoolmasters, parsons, and 
merchants who had an idea of what they 
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wanted. The discontented of nineteenth- 
century Russia were in part the peasants— 
but very intensely more the intellectuals, the 
professionals, those who had a window on 
the world. 

“Today is also a day of discontent. One 
can look at Africa, South America, Asia—at 
our own youth in America—and conclude 
that the more education an individual 
possesses the harder it is to keep him in his 
place. In past times this group of persons 
has been only the smallest fragment of the 
total population of a nation; yet, when it 
has felt like it, the fragment has been able to 
stir up a very great deal of trouble. In our 
present time, and in terms of the past, never 
has so large a share of population been the 
recipient of considerable education. We can- 
not expect this large, new group among us to 
be docile. Whether discontented or happy 
with their state of life, educated persons 
have wanted a say in what happened to them 
and in the making of decisions affecting 
them, and have quite often been effective 
in getting that say. Today we see students 
wanting a say in the conduct of the univer- 
sities; labor wanting a say in management 
decisions; the poor wanting a say in the con- 
duct of the programs devised to help them; 
Negroes wanting not relief or charity, but 
much more—a say in the whole of the society, 
which they feel is as much their society as it 
is anyone else’s society. 

“There is a new word being heard in the 
world. The word is addressed to the power- 
ful, to the Establishment, and it goes like 
this: ‘You in the Establishment seem to make 
most of the decisions which affect us. We 
want to share in those decisions and in the 
ones which affect you, too.“ Now this word 
may be the wrong word, or it may be said 
for the wrong reasons or in the wrong way, 
but it is still an important new fact. It is one 
which can no more be ignored than surpris- 
ingly similar words spoken by the weak 
American Colonials to the powerful Mother 
Country, and I think it is the natural re- 
sponse of men who possess more education, 
more awareness, more confidence in their 
judgments than did their simpler forebears. 

“We are a more educated people and a 
wealthier people. We are also very obviously 
a more numerous people—with traffic jams, 
cities springing up overnight, universities 
unable to accommodate increasing numbers, 
and a thousand other evidences. We are being 
crowded together uncomfortably and faster 
than we like. By 1980 or so, 80 per cent of us 
will live in cities, and the strip city—Boston 
to Washington, Los Angeles to San Diego, 
and Milwaukee to Cleveland—will have made 
its appearance. Why go through this cata- 
logue about the kind of world that is just 
ahead, for it is well known to us? Dr, Johnson 
once said, ‘It is often more important to 
remind than to inform.’ And I think we need 
reminding. We are strapped down in this 
society and are under way, and there is no 
escape from it—no western lands toward 
which to flee. We must stay and make a go of 
it. And I am not at all sure we shall make 
a go of it. 

“I say this not because of external threats 
or the menace of Communism. In respect to 
these, and despite our own frustrations and 
the criticisms of others, we appear to be doing 
rather well. The storm signals of greatest 
import seem to me to have appeared on the 
domestic horizon.” 

One of the storm signals that has most 
actively involved Mr. Miller is the explosive 
Negro protest. As the first lay president of 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. (1960-63), he sponsored 
the formation of an active Council committee 
on civil rights in defense of the Negro’s strug- 
gle against discrimination and oppression, 
helped to organize the celebrated civil rights 
“March on Washington,” and otherwise 
spurred the direct concern of the nation’s 
Protestant churches in ameliorating what he 
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regards as one of the most dangerous issues 
facing the country. His views are eloquent, 
vigorous, and compelling: 

“Today in this country the per capita 
wealth of all segments is growing astonish- 
ingly, and we are rightfully proud of this 
accomplishment, But more significant to our 
future may well be the disturbing fact that 
the growth is not taking place evenly—and 
that some racial or national groups, notably 
the Negroes, are falling behind; that the dis- 
parity in income between them and com- 
parable segments of the non-Negro popula- 
tion is growing greater, hence more explo- 
sive. There is little point in asking whose 
fault it is. As we like to assert, it may be in 
large part ‘their own fault.’ It matters not; 
as the disparity grows so does the likelihood 
of explosion, 

“The American Negro knows better than 
any of us why the United States is not among 
the leading nations in eliminating infant 
mortality. The American Negro knows better 
than any of us who it is that composes most 
of our current unemployment figure. The 
American Negro knows what his relative odds 
are for being drafted. The American Negro 
knows better than any of us that the Anglo- 
Saxon concept of the assumption of inno- 
cence does not hold for all citizens in all parts 
of the country. The American Negro has seen 
hopeful legislation enacted by his federal 
government and little change in his neigh- 
borhood or opportunities. He interprets ‘prog- 
ress’ as defined by the white majority to 
mean it won't happen to him in his lifetime. 

“And so last summer, in a tiny segment 
of this amazingly patient people we began to 
see a change. We began to see American citi- 
zens who quite simply have given up on 
America and the American system, I think 
this may turn out to have been something 
new. I doubt whether they were subverted by 
the Communists, though I do not doubt that 
they are now fair game for that group's doc- 
trines. I think they have changed simply 
because America hasn't worked for them. 
They see no hope for jobs, for equal treat- 
ment, for decent housing, and so they have 
said, ‘The hell with it. Let’s wreck the 
joint.’ And in Watts, Harlem, Cleveland, and 
other cities they did wreck the joint—and 
not to any end or purpose. To our cry that 
they are not helping themselves, only stop- 
ping progress,“ they answer—rightly or 
wrongly—‘What progress?’ 

“What means this small new cloud in the 
domestic sky? Nothing at the moment, I 
suppose, that can’t be handled. But this is 
not simply crime, which will respond to 
vigorous and prompt law enforcement. There 
are two sides to this state of affairs. Violence 
and disobedience are wrong and constitute 
a danger to the fabric of society; but it is 
also very wrong, and illegal, and contrary to 
our free country’s dearest principles to keep 
any segment of our people depressed and de- 
prived—simply because the white majority 
has the power to do so. Of the two dangers, 
the latter has usually proved in history to 
be the more formidable. 

“It is not hard to imagine a few summers 
hence our major cities brought to a halt by 
a reckless, hopeless, desperate few who see 
no escape from conditions of growing misery 
and futility. Our country is more apt to be 
destroyed from within than from without, 
and if it is, I imagine that this is where and 
how it will happen. Remember that the 
American Negro is only one highly volatile 
ingredient of a most explosive mixture. The 
mixture may very well ignite, and the ex- 
plosion can, for practical purposes, destroy 
the nation. If such a destruction takes place, 
its locus will be the big city, and its time 
could be any time now. 

“To each generation it has always seemed 
that it really can’t happen here—whether 
the Czar and nobles of Russia or the kings 
of France. I think it can, and if it does, it 
will be the explosive product of the anarchic 
cancerous growth of the big city acting upon 
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the disadvantaged groups who most intensely 
feel its deprivation, hopelessness, and mis- 
ery.” 

In Columbus, the management of the Cum- 
mins Engine Company has been in the fore- 
front of sustained efforts to provide equality 
of treatment for Negroes in housing, em- 
ployment, and education. It has not been 
easy, but Negroes were enabled to buy the 
homes they wanted and generally accepted 
into the community life of the town’s 25,000 
residents. 

As he surveys the challenges confronting 
U.S. society today, Mr. Miller is disturbed but 
not dismayed. He has struggled with the 
troubles of financing, reorganizing, and de- 
veloping his own company into a major pro- 
ducer not only of diesel engines famed for 
their precision, variety, power, and engineer- 
ing innovations, but of related products, such 
as air-conditioning and refrigeration units 
for trucks and trailers, crankshafts, valves, 
filters, and mufflers. The number of Cummins 
employees has grown to more than 13,000 
currently from approximately 4,000 in 1957, 
and modern manufacturing facilities have 
been set up not only at five sites in this 
country, but abroad in Britain, Germany, 
Mexico, India, Australia, and Japan, sup- 
ported by a marketing and distribution orga- 
nization serving virtually every country in 
the world outside the Iron Curtain, includ- 
ing Yugoslavia. 

Working with government on the solution 
of public problems is not a new experience 
for Mr. Miller. He was chairman of a special 
committee on U.S. trade with East European 
countries and the Soviet Union which 
strongly recommended expansion and nor- 
malization of East-West trade. Mr. Miller 
believes that out of a normal trade and 
commercial relationship with the Soviet 
Union the elements of a stable, viable, peace- 
ful Soviet-American collaboration for mu- 
tual progress may emerge. He now is a 
member of three Presidential commissions— 
one on tion, one on urban 
housing, and just a few weeks ago he was 
named to the committee to organize the 
new Institute for Urban Development, a 
proposed “think tank” which will bring the 
best brains available to bear on the plight 
of our cities. It will be organized as a pri- 
vate corporation to be financed by govern- 
ment contracts for research into the na- 
tion’s welter of urban problems. 

This kind of partnership in whic gov- 
nerment draws on the talent and resources of 
private industry and the universities is not 
an alien phenomenon to Mr. Miller. But he 
believes that business must provide even 
more leadership and participate even more 
actively than it ever has before in finding the 
solution to public problems in this country— 
urban, racial, environmental, public health, 
or unemployment, for example. For his own 
leadership in this broad area of public serv- 
ice collaboration he has received honorary 
degrees from eight leading colleges and uni- 
versities, including his alma mater, Yale, and 
Princeton, Indiana, Oberlin, and Hamilton. 

On the subject of the role of business in 
helping our society cope with the complex 
problems troubling it, Mr. Miller has spoken 
out boldly and constructively: 

“The real answer is to take the full di- 
mension and complexity of our great prob- 
lems—and solve them, while there is yet time. 
I shall not be so rash as to try to propose 
solutions, but I do think it is useful to con- 
sider what roles our descendants might wish 
business and businessmen had played in this 
particular decade of the nation’s history. 

“Consider how this world is lining up: 
West vs. East; Northern nations vs. Southern 
nations; old nations vs. new nations; white 
vs. colored, and so on. It is our custom to 
simplify our description by saying it is the 
‘haves vs. the havenots.’ I think this phrase 
is now less useful than it was, since ‘have- 
nots’ implies a degree of powerlessness 
scarcely appropriate to our day. Perhaps a 
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more useful simplification might be that it 
is the ‘Establishment’ side vs. the ‘Revo- 
lution’ side. 

“We in business are clearly members of 
the Establishment side. We possess power— 
power to influence, power to acquire and to 
spend, to employ, to expand, to shape the 
young. But the powerful Establishment in 
history seldom plays a role of other than 
that of ‘King’ in the child’s game of ‘King of 
the III.“ The only purpose the ‘King’ can 
have is to stay on top of the hill, a purpose 
in which he always finally fails. 

“I propose that in the judgment of future 
history the time is here when business should 
itself become the ‘Revolution’ side—should 
look on itself as called by the times to be- 
come an instrument of social reform and 
change. Now nothing could really make us 
more uncomfortable than a thought like this. 
Reformers are nuts. They are people on the 
outside who want in. But before we too 
quickly reject this notion, let us contemplate 
the following: 

“First, there are signs of grave trouble 
within our society, and the solutions are not 
clearly in motion. Second, these troubles are 
surprisingly similar in kind to the troubles 
that have brought other societies down in the 
past. Third, in history some societies have 
solved their problems and survived. Great 
Britain in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries is an example. Others have failed 
either to attack or solve them, and have per- 
ished or grievously suffered. France and Rus- 
sia in the same centuries are examples. 
Finally, more societies fail than survive un- 
der such a test. 

“You don’t like the idea that business has 
anything to do with social reform, but your 
business and mine ultimately go under if 
society goes under, and societies have gone 
under. Whose business is it then to tackle 
troubles? Who should be the instruments of 
reform? 

“No one is going to solve the problems of 
our time unless he is powerful and expert and 
organized. Two great independent institu- 
tions exist in our society today which qualify 
for such a description. One is business, The 
other is the great university. Business under- 
stands the here and now, how to organize, 
how to respond to change, how to survive 
under attack, and how to overcome ob- 
stacles—here and now. 

“Who is to say that neighborhoods, com- 
munities, the states, the whole nation do not 
stand in need of such expertise—are not in 
need of the capacity for quick recognition of 
danger, for flexible response, and for in- 
telligent and rapid change? 

“Education has in its classrooms, at all 
times, the future. As long as we remain an 
industrial society, and as long as education 
remains the important key to advancement 
in that society, the universities will have 
within their walls the Establishment of the 
next generation, These are the persons who 
will have the great leverage to move society 
or to hold it back. The influence of the uni- 
versity upon them is inescapably great. 

“If, then, we ought to be reformers and 
revolutionists, what ought to be the charac- 
ter of our response to this uneasy role? To 
begin with, it seems clear to me that our 
response ought somehow to approach total 
response. Our concerned revolutionaries must 
include (along with government) education, 
labor, business, and the church. Otherwise, 
the task will fall to government alone, and 
the individual will suffer, as he does any time 
one single group in society calls all the plays. 
Second, the response must be for change— 
and not for ‘going back.’ Third, the response 
must be not only appropriate but as rapid 
as the changes which create the need. We no 
longer have forever. We no longer have other 
places to which to flee. 

“Finally, the response must be made in 
self-interest, never in selfish interest. Not a 
one of us is free because he is surrounded by 
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others who have some care for his freedom. 
Our true self-interest is always best sought 
by seeking equally the true interest of every 
other man, especially those of least advan- 
tage. This has been true through history, 
where the pursuit of selfish interest has 
either finally destroyed or enslaved the pur- 
suer himself. 

“The changes in attitude, thought, custom, 
and action which are now called for may well 
be unprecedented in history. It is not clear 
that we shall make them in time. If we do, 
it will be because we in business made accu- 
rate appraisal of what is required of us, and 
led the reform, the revolution, and neither 
opposed it, nor left it to others.” 

This sense of commitment to the society 
around him is deeply imbedded in Mr. Miller 
because of his strong religious beliefs and 
his sense that business has a social responsi- 
bility that grows out of the moral contract 
among men for creating and maintaining a 
just and healthful society for all. 

This philosophy of the individual business- 
man's responsibility for the good society can 
be seen in action in Columbus where Mr. 
Miller inspired a sort of architectural revolu- 
tion to make his town a more pleasant and 
attractive place in which to work and live. 
Not only were many of the old traditional 
Victorian buildings in the town renovated, 
but the town has become a showcase of some 
of the best in modern architecture. Just over 
thirteen years ago Mr. Miller set up the Cum- 
mins Engine Foundation to pay design costs 
if his fellow townspeople would agree to use 
top architects for new public buildings. The 
result has been a phenomenon that is a model 
and inspiration for other towns. 

Through more than $2,000,000 in seed 
money from the foundation, master archi- 
tects such as Eliel Saarinen and his son 
Eero, I. M. Pei, John Carl Warnecke, Harry 
Weese, Gunnar Birketts, and Alexander 
Girard, among many others, were brought 
in to design churches, schools, a library, a 
fire station, a country club for the town, 
and several office buildings as well. The im- 
pact on the town, its sense of well-being, its 
pride in its own esthetics, the awareness of 
emulation, have, in the opinion of most of 
Columbus's residents, made it a better place 
to live and enabled it to attract able, young, 
educated managers to work there—helping 
the Cummins Engine Company and other 
local enterprises to obtain the talent needed 
to compete successfully in national and in- 
ternational markets. 

In addition to his lifelong interest in arch- 
itecture, Mr. Miller has found music a great 
personal resource. He still plays at home reg- 
ularly on his Stradivarius violin, a pleasure 
that he shares with his wife and five chil- 
dren along with golf, swimming, and sailing. 

The varied range of his personal and pro- 
fessional interests seems to be summed up 
in a pragmatic, ecumenical attitude toward 
the world around him which has influenced 
his service to his church, to his business, to 
the federal government, to his town, and to 
the good society in which he so strongly be- 
lieves. 

The public service accent of his life has 
also been influenced by the high value he 
has always set on the role of higher educa- 
tion in American life. Mr. Miller, as a Fellow 
of the Yale Corporation and a trustee of 
Butler University, has invested much time 
and thought in strengthening the capacity 
of the university to play its fullest possible 
role. 

Obviously he is a versatile, highly efficient, 
and creative version of the business-citizen 
SR regards as essential to the search for a 
new balance and equity in our society and 
for improvement in the quality of life in our 
nation. As SR’s Businessman of the Year for 
1968, Mr. Miller blends his private corporate 
interest and the public good in our economic 
democracy in a way that seems to promise 
that the great skills and resources of busi- 
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ness will be mobilized in a revolutionary ef- 
fort to help solve the grave ills and problems 
besetting us, and thus make a lasting con- 
tribution not only to our progress, but to 
the survival of our society and our nation. 


The Challenge of Educating the Under- 
educated Must Be Met 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been challenged by the need to edu- 
cate the illiterate and undereducated 
people of this country. The statistics from 
the military draft speak eloquently of 
the need, and I have also observed the 
need on a constituent contact basis on a 
number of occasions. A former constitu- 
ent of mine, Dr. Joseph Paige, now 
director of the Urban Adult Education 
Institute, recently showed me some ma- 
terial he is working with in the Detroit 
area. Their objective is to prepare per- 
haps 7,000 undereducated people in that 
general area over a 12-week period, pre- 
pare them to pass the general education 
equivalency tests through a high school 
of the air program. I would like to share 
the following analysis of this effort by 
placing it in the RECORD: 

CONCEPT PAPER 


(Proposal of the Urban Adult Education In- 
stitute to Develop a High School of the 
Air (GED-TV) for the Greater Detroit 
Area) 

1. PROPOSAL SUMMARY 
This concept paper of the Urban Adult 
Education Institute (UAEI) is intended to 
develop between UAEI and local organiza- 
tions and agencies a relationship of mutual 
cooperation wherein the competencies and re- 
sources of the organization and agencies 
would combine to establish and support 
broad based General Education Equivalency 

Tests (GED) oriented TV High School, lead- 

ing to an equivalency certificate. 


2, THE PROBLEM 


There is a direct relationship between 
education and poverty. This is especially 
so today, since to a large extent, almost 
every available job in our competitive highly 
complex and technological society requires 
some training, or at least the ability to com- 
municate effectively. In addition, and of 
equal importance for holding a job, is the 
requirement that the employee understand 
and know how to successfully cope with life 
and the world of work. 

An estimated 53 million adults (ages 25-65) 
and seven million young adults (ages 18-25) 
in the United States have never completed 
high school, The average high school grad- 
uate receives $25,000.00 more in lifetime earn- 
ing than the non-graduate. Many people, 
because of lack of time or opportunity, can- 
not enroll in evening or week-end educa- 
tional courses. Furthermore, adults may feel 
uncomfortable in a traditional school. 

Our nation can no longer afford the luxury 
of an estimated 25 million functionally il- 
literate adults, nor can it afford the attend- 
ant individual and family degradation gen- 
erally associated with poverty. It is esti- 
mated that there are roughly 23 million 
adults in the United States today who have 
failed to complete the eighth grade, 11.5 mil- 
lion adults with less than a sixth grade 
education and 2.7 million adults with no 
schooling at all. 
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In 1960, according to the U.S. Census, 
eighteen per cent of Michigan's population 
over 25 years of age had less than an eighth 
grade education. The problem of under- 
education of the adult population in Metro- 
politan Detroit is of major concern. Accord- 
ing to the 1960 U.S. Census, out of a total 
population of 1,600,000 for the City of De- 
troit, roughly 648,000 persons age 25 and 
above had not completed high school. Of 
this number, 228,000 were high school drop- 
outs, 185,000 had completed the 8th grade, 
and 235,000 less than eighth grade. 

The economic loss to the nation of each 
dropout has been estimated to be more than 
doubled when one considers reduced lifetime 
earning, smaller tax payments, welfare and 
unemployment benefits paid, increased 
deliquency, twice the illness rate, and reduced 
purchasing power. The economic cost of 
illiteracy and undereducation is estimated 
to cost the United States economy over 
$100,000,000.00 per year. 


3. MEETING THE NEED 


To meet such a need, this unique course 
has been developed to help viewers pass the 
GED test. Fifty-four state and territorial 
departments of education issue an equiva- 
lency certificate to those who successfully 
complete the General Education Development 
(GED) tests prepared by the American Coun- 
cil on Education. At the present time, the 
State of Michigan does not issue an equiva- 
lency certificate. Rather, it is the function 
of a local agency. An estimated three out of 
four individuals who actively participate in 
the “TV High School” and do the accom- 
panying homework who will be in a position 
to earn their certificates. 

The course consists of 60 half-hour lessons 
of instruction in the content and skills of 
five required areas—12 lessons in each. 
English grammar, general mathematics, so- 
cial studies, natural sciences and literature. 

The three main objectives of the course 
are: 

To teach the major concepts basic to an 
understanding of each of the five subjects 
in preparation for passage of the GED. 

To improve the skills involved in effective 
reading, problem-solving and English usage, 
to a level where they could successfully com- 
plete the GED. 

To encourage renewed interest in educa- 
tion by reviewing and developing further 
skills of learning through independent study 
and other ongoing programs after comple- 
tion of the GED. 

Hopefully, the fulfillment of these objec- 
tives will result in a broadening of coping 
skills and increased employability. 

“TV High School” was developed by the 
Manpower Education Institute of the Foun- 
dation on Automation and Employment in 
New York City. 


Dr. Paige’s remarks at the April con- 
vention of the National Science Teach- 
er’s Association are condensed as follows: 

1. GENERAL 


My discussion today is based on my expe- 
riences with the Elementary Science Project 
and with a NASA Sponsored Space Literary 
Project. I will discuss classroom dynamics 
in the teaching of science as relates to the 
following: 

1, The Role of the Teacher. 

2. Tendency to Dehumanize Science. 

3. Chance and Uncertainty in Science. 


2. THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

The classroom teacher is the key to class- 
room dynamics, whether in science or in 
some other area. This is so, regardless of the 
academic achievement level or general abil- 
ity of the students. Exciting and dynamic 
teachers generally have exciting and dynamic 
classes. My limited research seems to suggest 
@ close correlation between teacher dynamics 
and pupil motivation and performance. There 
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are hundreds of exciting things that we can 
do with our pupils in the classroom to de- 
velop basic science competencies as well as 
understandings of science concepts. We can 
do most of the things that I have in mind 
without specialized or expensive equipment. 

I like to think of the classroom, and its 
natural physical environment as an inter- 
esting laboratory. Here we have tables and 
chairs, chalk boards, electricity, iron and 
steel, and varying other objects both known 
to and of interest to many of the students. 
I believe that an effective teacher might 
elect to organize and begin his science class, 
at least initially, around these natural en- 
vironmental settings. In this way, we can 
demonstrate the basic simplicity of science, 
its day-to-day, hour-to-hour dynamics. We 
can demonstrate that science is what people 
do, its methods and nature are interwoven in 
the “how” and “why” we do it. 


3. TENDENCY TO DEHUMANIZE SCIENCE 


I have a strong feeling that we are experi- 
encing what appears to be a dehumanizing 
conspiracy on the part of some of us who 
teach science. Of course, the conspiracy is 
not a deliberate one. I believe that the no- 
tion of objectivity in science might not be 
adequately understood by a lot of us. And, a 
result, in our attempt to develop attitudes 
with respect to how scientists think and act, 
we inadvertently strip the scientist of many 
of his basic qualities or attributes, and in 
doing so, we make him more a robot than a 
man, at least in the eyes of some of our young 
people. I want to emphasize that I am in- 
deed supportive of our basic ideas with re- 
spect to scientific inquiry and experimenta- 
tion in science. 

We ought to emphasize that scientists are 
people and that they do people things. They 
have warmth, emotion or feeling. They have 
their joys and sorrows, their good and bad 
days, just as other people do. They make 
mistakes, both personally and in the labo- 
ratory. Their simple mistakes are probably 
fewer, and their errors are probably fewer, 
whether errors in personal judgment, predic- 
tion, or procedure. This is so, by and large, 
because of the way the scientist approaches 
his work. In other words, his operational 
strategy is planned and deliberate, rather 
than by chance, as is often the case of 
many non-scientists. In this context, the 
young student might better understand such 
jargon as: 

a. One might conclude from the data 
that... t 

b. On the basis of these findings, it is sug- 
gested that... 

c. One would think that... 

d. One could conclude that 

e. The findings seem to support the notion 
that... 

On issues which lend themselves to ex- 
pression of definite points of views, I believe 
the teacher should solicit and encourage 
self expression and dialogue, emphasizing 
the fact that as people—scientists take po- 
sitions on issues just like other people. In 
this regard, it is suggested that dialogue 
be encouraged to solicit from the students 
such expressions as: 

“I believe that...” 

“Tam not sure 

“I think that...” 

“I am inclined to believe 

“I do not agree 

“T like this...” 

“It appears to me that...” 

My experience with young children and 
with students at the college levels has con- 
vinced me that we are really “short-chang- 
ing” the country, denying it of so many won- 
derful potential young scientists, by con- 
tinuing to dehumanize science, by innocently 
and incorrectly implying that scientists are 
mechanical beings—a type of computerized 
maverick, cold, exact, precise, and without 
emotions or feelings. 
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4. CHANCE AND UNCERTAINTY IN SCIENCE 


So much science has to do with chance 
and uncertainty, and good science teaching 
ought to emphasize this. Good science ought 
to emphasize the tentative nature of sci- 
ence, as we know it today. 


Maryland Leads the Nation Toward State 
Constitutional Reform 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on May 
14, the voters of Maryland will be asked 
to vote on a proposed new State constitu- 
tion. I strongly support the new constitu- 
tion, and I urge Marylanders to vote in 
favor of its adoption. 

My personal support for the proposed 
new constitution primarily is based on 
my belief that its adoption will, for Mary- 
land directly and for the Nation through 
example, help stop the flow of power and 
taxes to Washington. In recent years 
many respected and responsible groups— 
from chambers of commerce to the Ford 
Foundation and from congressional com- 
mittees to the State legislatures them- 
selves—have intensively examined the 
problems facing State government. Each 
and every one of these groups has con- 
cluded that modern State constitutions 
to replace the present decades-old char- 
ters are the missing prerequisite to reju- 
venating the States as effective partners 
in the federal system. 

The new constitution Maryland voters 
are asked to approve on May 14 is badly 
needed if our State is to be run effectively 
and efficiently. Under the old constitu- 
tion, many of the mechanisms necessary 
for efficiency are lacking. Lines of au- 
thority and responsibiiity are obscure so 
that voters have great difficulty in ac- 
curately knowing whom to blame when 
they are dissatisfied with the operation 
of their government. 

The proposed new constitution, on the 
other hand, provides clear governmental 
mandates. It puts responsibility where it 
belongs. It provides new tools to deal with 
complex problems, and it is drawn in 
broad flexible terms that can stand the 
test of time. It also preserves those gov- 
ernmental features which have proven 
effective. 

Effective State government is impor- 
tant to citizens in at least two direct 
ways. In the first place, we are all well 
aware that State government is costing 
us more and more money. The new con- 
stitution will insure that we get more 
out of the money that is to be spent. 
Efficient State government can be ex- 
pected to produce more for every dollar 
it spends. The second direct benefit in 
making State government effective is 
that the State will then be in a position 
to provide an alternative to the drift of 
all governmental power to Washington. 
All too often, the Federal Government is 
forced to act because the States are too 
ineffective to act. The new Maryland 
constitution will equip Maryland to be 
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the effective government that the foun- 
ders of our country visualized. 

Maryland owes the success of its con- 
stitutional convention to a number of 
farsighted and industrious leaders: to 
former Gov. J. Millard Tawes, who put 
the convention machinery in motion 
nearly 5 years ago; to the citizen-mem- 
bers and staff of the Maryland Constitu- 
tional Convention Commission, which 
worked intensively for 2 years to compile 
a 585-page study of the present constitu- 
tion with documentation and recom- 
mendations for needed changes; and to 
the 142 citizen-delegates from all walks 
of life, elected by the people on a non- 
partisan basis, who met in Annapolis 
from September 12 of last year until Jan- 
uary of this year to draft this new con- 
stitution. 

Maryland’s convention—in its broad 
representation, the high quality of its 
individual delegates, and its remarkable 
freedom to take a fresh look at Mary- 
land’s needs—is already a model for the 
rest of the country. We can maintain the 
momentum of our State’s leadership by 
adopting the new constitution. 

The following are some of the ques- 
tions most frequently being asked by 
Marylanders about the proposed new 
constitution. 

Many of the questions have arisen out 
of sincere efforts by citizens and officials 
to insure that the new constitution will 
provide good government. Unfortunately, 
a number of the questions have been 
raised because some opponents of the 
new constitution with vested interests 
have spread deliberately erroneous and 
frightening information. This misleading 
information can only be combated if 
citizens have an understanding of the 
true intent and meaning of the proposed 
new constitution. I want today to answer 
all questions in the hope that Maryland- 
ers will thereby be better able to make 
the important decision facing them on 
May 14. 

Will the new constitution raise the 
cost of State government? 

This question can probably best be an- 
swered in the words of former Governor 
Tawes. He has said that “the cost of 
implementation would be minimal” and 
that “in the long run, thanks to greater 
government efficiency, ratification of the 
new constitution will in all probability 
save money for the people of Maryland.” 

There have been a variety of cost esti- 
mates presented to the people of Mary- 
land. Unfortunately, several of these 
have been exaggerated estimates. For in- 
stance, the estimate submitted by Mr. 
Michael J. Potthast, of the comptroller’s 
office, presents figures which are grossly 
overdrawn and which are completely 
divorced from reality. 

The most responsible detailed estimate 
which has been given of the potential 
costs of the new constitution has been 
supplied by Dr. Paul D. Cooper, director, 
State fiscal research bureau. In his care- 
fully documented report, Dr. Cooper con- 
cludes that the maximum continuing 
annual increase in cost that could be 
attributable to the new constitution is 
less than $2.5 million. He further goes on 
to state that the new constitution, rather 
than resulting in additional cost, may 
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very likely result in “a long-term overall 
reduction in net annual cost.” 

It is interesting to note that the $2.5 
million maximum cost estimated by Dr. 
Cooper is less than one-tenth of the cost 
of a 1-mile extension of the Jones Falls 
Expressway in Baltimore City, and it is 
roughly equivalent to the present cost of 
building one and a half miles of modern 
highway. On the basis of estimated 
Maryland population in 1970, the $2.5 
million would be 5 cents per person per 
month. 

I, for one, am certain that even if 
under the new constitution we do not 
spend less, we will get more out of the 
money that is spent. In 1867, when the 
present Maryland constitution was 
written, total expenditures through the 
State treasury was $2,574,000. By 1900, 
this figure had grown only to $3,481,000. 
But, by 1967, net State disbursements 
had climbed astronomically to $915,- 
800,000. Yet this money is being spent by 
a governmental mechanism that is over 
100 years old and plainly inefficient. I am 
sure that the efficient State government 
established by the new constitution will 
be able to get far more out of every dollar 
that is spent. 

Will the proposed constitution require 
new courthouses to be constructed in 
each county? 

Although the proposed constitution re- 
structures the State judicial system, it 
does not require the construction of any 
new facilities. 

The new court system will not alter the 
preexisting need for new courtroom 
space in such places as Baltimore City. 
New space has been desperately needed 
there for at least 5 years. The city has 
renovated an office building in the 
vicinity of the existing courthouse to 
meet some of the urgent space needs. 
For some time however, the supreme 
bench of Baltimore City has been work- 
ing to develop formal plans for a new 
courthouse and that courthouse will be 
required regardless of whether or not 
the proposed constitution is ratified. 

If the proposed constitution is ratified, 
all court facilities will be maintained by 
the State. Present facilities erected by 
counties will either have to be sold or 
rented to the State. The proposed con- 
stitution will shift the burden of main- 
taining or constructing court facilities 
from the local or county governments to 
the State. Such a system of unified State 
courts has been long advocated by au- 
thorities in the field of judicial adminis- 
tration. It has worked well in those States 
which have adopted it. 

Will the new constitution cause ex- 
isting counties to be swallowed up in re- 
gional governments? 

No. The proposed new constitution pro- 
vides that no county may annex the ter- 
ritory of any other county or Baltimore 
City until approved by a majority of 
those voting separately in each county. 
This is a far greater protection than the 
equivalent provision for referendum in 
the present constitution, which allows 
only the voters of the area affected to 
vote, instead of the voters of each county 
affected. 

Furthermore, the structure of county 
government and changes in the struc- 
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ture of county government can be adopt- 
ed only by a similar majority vote in the 
county. 

Just as is true under the present con- 
stitution, multicounty government units 
may be established by the general assem- 
bly, but in the new constitution the gen- 
eral assembly is specifically authorized 
to provide for a referendum or several 
referendums on any law establishing or 
affecting the powers of a popularly elect- 
ed representative regional government. 

In addition, under the new constitu- 
tion intergovernmental authorities are 
not given the power to impose taxes. 
This power is retained in the general 
assembly or in popularly-elected repre- 
sentative local governments. 

Thus, Maryland citizens are given sub- 
stantial protections against units of gov- 
ernment which they do not want. At the 
same time, there is sufficient flexibility 
in the proposed new constitution so that 
Marylanders will be able to take advan- 
tage of the economies and conveniences 
which may flow from undertaking some 
functions or services on a multicounty 
basis. Regional units might be able to 
handle such problems as pollution or 
transportation, or provide such services 
as sewage or water, with a higher degree 
of efficiency and at a lower cost. Yet the 
Maryland tradition of county govern- 
ment is preserved and, in fact, strength- 
ened by other provisions of the new 
constitution. 

What effect will the new constitution 
have on the power of local government? 

The new constitution will substantially 
increase the power of local government. 
Government of the counties is placed 
within the counties and put closer to 
the people of the counties. The coun- 
ties are given greater power to meet their 
local problems. 

In the first place, the new constitution 
requires that each county have a coun- 
ty charter approved by a majority vote 
by July 1, 1970. Thus, by that date, each 
county will be required to have home 
rule. 

Under the present constitution local 
laws for most counties are made by the 
general assembly. These local laws con- 
sume a great deal of legislative time, 
requiring local delegations to hold spe- 
cial hearings, apart from consideration 
of statewide matters, and giving rise to 
legislative courtesy, by which a local bill 
is passed upon the recommendation of 
the county delegation introducing it, 
often without thorough consideration by 
other members of the general assembly. 

The home rule provided for counties 
in the new constitution will enable coun- 
ties to deal more effectively with their 
local problems at the county level, with- 
out having to depend on the general as- 
sembly to act in the matter. The judicial 
powers are excluded from the broad 
powers granted to the home rule coun- 
ties, and a county may exercise only 
those new taxing powers granted to it by 
the general assembly, but retains those 
taxing powers which it now has, unless 
any of those powers are denied to it by 
the general assembly. The general as- 
sembly may also speficially deny other 
powers to the counties, should this be 
necessary. 
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In addition to increasing county 
powers, the new constitution also in- 
creases the powers of other local sub- 
divisions. A provision of the new consti- 
tution permits units of local government 
to agree or cooperate among themselves, 
or with units of government outside the 
State, or with the Federal Government. 
This power will allow governmental units 
with mutual problems to act conjunc- 
tively for greater effectiveness. It will 
also allow local units to receive direct 
Federal funding for projects. The gen- 
eral assembly has the authority to re- 
strict the use of this power. 

Is the new legislative framework go- 
ing to be any better than the old one? 

The delegates to the constitutional 
convention chose to preserve Maryland's 
traditional two-house general assembly 
because the checks and balances, the au- 
tomatic reconsideration of legislation, 
and the varying legislative perspectives 
inherent in two houses produce a higher 
quality of legislation for Maryland. 

Statistics show that as many as a 
quarter of the bills passed by one house 
of the Maryland General Assembly are 
altered or rejected by the second house. 
Overly hasty and poorly considered ac- 
tions of one house have on a number of 
important occasions been blocked by the 
second house. In addition, the require- 
ment of action in two houses creates a 
time lag that gives the citizens of Mary- 
land an additional opportunity to make 
their views known to the legislators. 

Thus, the convention delegates felt 
that the real need was not to abandon 
bicameralism, but rather, to improve the 
efficiency of legislative operations. 
Therefore, they took a number of steps 
to increase legislative efficiency and to 
insure that the legislature has sufficient 
power to operate as an effective check 
upon the executive branch. Major im- 
provements in the legislative branch in- 
clude lengthening the general assembly 
session to give legislators adequate time 
to consider the mounting number of bills, 
reducing the size of the general assembly 
to increase efficient operation and reduce 
costs, giving the general assembly greater 
fiscal control through the postaudit pow- 
er, and relieving the general assembly 
of the burden of a great deal of local leg- 
islation. 

Other improvements were made to in- 
crease legislative visibility and responsi- 
bility. These include the establishment of 
a mandatory regular redistricting and 
reapportionment schedule to insure 
proper representation, and the institu- 
tion of single member districts in both 
the senate and the house of delegates. In 
addition, the proposed constitution has 
new provisions which prohibit secret 
votes in the general assembly, require 
that final committee votes be recorded, 
and require that the general assembly 
adopt a code of ethics and regulate con- 
flicts of interest. 

What will be the effect of reducing the 
size of the general assembly? 

The new constitution limits the gen- 
eral assembly to a maximum of 160 mem- 
bers, 120 in the house of delegates and 
40 in the State senate. This is a 25-seat 
reduction from the present size of the 
general assembly, 
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The principal effect of this reduction 
will be to increase the efficiency of the 
legislature and reduce its costs. With a 
smaller number of legislators, the gen- 
eral assembly can be expected to oper- 
ate more economically, both in terms of 
time and money, in the development of 
legislation. 

The reduction in size in the legisla- 
ture will, of course, be proportionately 
spread throughout the State. 

What do “single member legislative 
districts” mean? 

A single member district is a legisla- 
tive district represented by only one leg- 
islator. Such a district will be smaller 
in size than today’s district, and the leg- 
islators will be closer to the people of 
the district. 

The new constitution specifies that 
members of the house of delegates and 
of the State senate shall be elected from 
single member districts. Therefore, if the 
new constitution is adopted, each Mary- 
lander will be in a senate district rep- 
resented by one senator and a delegate 
district represented by one delegate. 
Delegate districts will be one-third the 
size of senatorial districts. Based on 
1970 population estimates each delegate 
will represent. approximately 33,000 peo- 
ple and each senator approximately 
100,000 people. 

This system is a marked contrast to 
the present system. Currently, for in- 
stance, a single district for the house of 
delegates may include over 200,000 peo- 
ple, and persons in that district may elect 
as many as eight delegates. 

The single member district system is 
designed to increase the visibility and 
responsibility of legislators to each voter. 
Instead of going to the polls and facing 
a long list of unfamiliar names when he 
selects legislators to represent him, the 
voter will need to know the names of 
only one candidate for delegate and one 
for senator. It will also be easier for 
voters subsequently to follow and ap- 
praise the actions of their representative 
in Annapolis. Finally, single member dis- 
tricts are desirable because they are less 
subject to control of machine politicians. 

Does the new constitution give too 
much power to the Governor? 

No. The Governor is given the authori- 
ty necessary to administer the executive 
branch of the State government effi- 
ciently and responsibly. However, he is 
not given dictatorial power over State 
government. The authority of the gen- 
eral assembly, is, for instance, increased 
at least as much as is the authority of 
the Governor, and this increase will 
counterbalance the increase in the Gov- 
ernor’s authority. 

Both the new and the present consti- 
tution recognize that the executive au- 
thority of the State is vested in the Gov- 
ernor, that he is the chief executive of- 
ficer of the State, and that he is elected 
by the people to perform the executive 
functions. If he is to be held accountable 
for the performance of these functions, 
he must have the tools of modern man- 
agement necessary to perform the func- 
tions for which he is elected. 

Yet under the present constitution an 
important element of the executive power 
is vested in a board of public works. The 
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Governor is a minority member of this 
board and can be outvoted by other 
members of the board of public works. 
Consequently, the new constitution re- 
places the present board of public works 
with a new board of review. The board of 
review will consist of the Governor, an 
appointee of the Governor, and the 
comptroller. This board will have the 
powers prescribed by the legislature, 
such as approving State contracts. The 
Governor’s appointment power will tend 
to give him control of the board, but, of 
course, the board’s strength will be lim- 
ited by the functions assigned to it by the 
legislature. The actions of the board 
will also be subject to public scrutiny, 
since all of its decisions will have to be 
taken in public under the new consti- 
tution. The board will not be under the 
Governor’s thumb since a member of the 
board will be the comptroller. The comp- 
troller will be an independent, separately 
elected official who can act as a watch- 
dog, and who cannot be fired by the Gov- 
ernor. 

The present constitution has resulted 
in tremendous inefficiency in the orga- 
nization of the executive branch. Under 
the present constitution, the initiation 
of reorganizations in the executive agen- 
cies is exclusively in the eontrol of the 
general assembly. The new constitution, 
on the other hand, requires the general 
assembly to reorganize the executive 
agencies into no more than 20 principal 
departments and it then gives the Gov- 
ernor authority to initiate subsequent 
reorganization within these departments, 
subject to disapproval by the legislature. 
The Governor is permitted greater lati- 
tude to appoint department heads to im- 
plement the policies of his adminis- 
tration. 

These revisions in the Governor’s au- 
thority are extremely important. They 
are designed to allow the Governor to 
operate the State’s government more ef- 
ficiently, more economically, and more 
responsibly. If the Governor is deprived 
of this authority, it is difficult to blame 
him for poor government. If he is given 
this authority, it is much more reason- 
able to hold him responsible. 

Does the new constitution deprive 
voters of the right to elect judges? 

No. Under the proposed new constitu- 
tion, after his initial appointment a 
judge must stand for election every 8 
years. Under the present constitution 
after his initial appointment a judge 
stands for election every 15 years. 

The important difference is that under 
the new constitution a judge will be run- 
ning against his own record, not another 
candidate. The question on the ballot will 
be stated: “Shall Judge X be retained in 
office?” and the voters will vote “Yes” 
or “No.” If a majority of voters vote 
“Yes,” the judge is retained for 8 addi- 
tional years. If a majority vote “No,” a 
new judge is selected. To assist voters a 
secret poll of lawyers is to be taken on 
the question and this is to be published 
prior to the election, thereby giving the 
public the benefit of the views of those 
who know best the judge’s qualifications 
and record. 

The system of electing judges in effect 
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under the present constitution raises sev- 
eral problems. Either the judge runs un- 
opposed so that he cannot be voted out 
of office or the judge is forced to operate 
a political campaign against a partisan 
opponent, and thereby is forced to en- 
gage in political activities completely in- 
compatible with the high level of justice 
which we desire for Maryland. The new 
constitution remedies this situation by 
insuring that in every election, there will 
be a choice. Voters can always vote No“ 
for a judge and he will be out of office. 
At the same time the new constitution 
insures that partisan politics will be kept 
out of our court system. No longer will 
judges be required to run in party 
primaries or be forced into political cam- 
paigns against partisan opponents. 

Nor will able men be hesitant to 
accept judicial positions in Maryland. 
Today, because Maryland’s judges are 
required to retain judicial office by 
winning partisan elections against par- 
tisan opponents, men of high legal cali- 
ber sometimes are dissuaded from ac- 
cepting judicial office. They realize that 
their judicial tenure may be limited, not 
by the wisdom of their judgments, but 
by the winds of party politics. I know 
personally of instances when able Mary- 
land judges were swept out of office, not 
because they were incompetent, but be- 
cause they were caught in a partisan 
landslide. The new constitution retains 
the ultimate control over judicial tenure 
in the electorate, but eliminates those 
aspects of partisan politics which are not 
relevant to judicial tenure. 

Why does the new constitution elimi- 
nate many of the courts which now 
exist? 

Maryland’s present court system is a 
jumble of courts with different names, 
organization, and jurisdiction. For the 
most part, these courts operate on a 
county-by-county basis, without central 
administrative coordination. 

The result of Maryland’s present 
hodgepodge is the inefficient use of 
judicial manpower, confusion, and waste 
of time, effort, and money on the part 
of litigants, their lawyers, and the judi- 
cial system. 

Fortunately, most of us never cross the 
threshold of a courtroom for more than 
a tourist’s visit. But those who do become 
involved in Maryland’s present judicial 
machinery find it unsatisfactory. In 
1965-66, for instance, an average Mary- 
land litigant had to wait from 1% to 2% 
years before a jury could decide his case. 

To correct these problems, the new 
constitution establishes a uniform court 
system, more understandable to the ordi- 
nary citizen. 

The new system will involve four levels 
of courts. The top two levels will be 
appellate courts, as at present. The third 
level will be known as the superior court. 
There will be at least one resident judge 
of the superior court in each county and 
in Baltimore City. 

The fourth tier will be the district 
court. Again, there will be at least one 
resident district court judge in each 
county and in Baltimore City. These 
courts will replace the numerous so- 
called courts of limited jurisdiction—for 
example, orphan’s courts, people’s courts, 
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municipal courts, trial magistrate's 
courts, and justices of the peace—now 
existing. 

It is in these courts of limited jurisdic- 
tion that the greater number of our citi- 
zens come face to face with the adminis- 
tration of justice, since these courts 
handle small claims, traffic violations, 
and minor criminal charges. These 
courts today are, in many instances, 
served by only part-time judges who 
often are without legal training. The 
courts are also frequently without ade- 
quate facilities. These courts operate 
with varying procedures that can trap 
the unsuspecting litigant. And the stand- 
ard of justice may unfortunately vary 
from court to court and county to county. 

In contrast, the district court in the 
proposed new constitution will consist of 
fully qualified judges devoting full time 
to their jobs. There will be at least one 
of these judges in each county. The 
jurisdiction of the court will be uniform 
throughout the State. 

If in the more populous counties it 
seems desirable for a district court to 
function with different judges having 
different specialities, this division of 
functions will not be prohibited by the 
new constitution. 

The result of these changes in the 
court system should be more efficient and 
more satisfactory justice for all Mary- 
land litigants, 

Is it true that the new constitution 
abolishes the offices of clerk and sheriff? 

No. The proposed new constitution does 
not abolish either of these offices. 

With regard to clerks, the new con- 
stitution provides that the clerk of both 
the court of appeals and the intermedi- 
ate appellate court shall be appointed 
by the chief judge of each court. The 
clerk of the new superior court in each 
county is to be selected in a manner pre- 
scribed by the general assembly. The 
general assembly is free to provide that 
such clerks shall be elected. The clerks 
of the new district courts in each county 
are to be appointed in a manner pre- 
scribed by court rule. Appropriate tran- 
sitional provisions are made for the 
transfer of current clerks to the related 
new clerk positions. 

With regard to sheriffs, the proposed 
new constitution retains sheriffs in their 
exact present status until 1971, after 
which time the status of their office shall 
be determined by the general assembly. 

Thus, the opposition of certain clerks 
and sheriffs to the new constitution is 
not actually based on the fact that their 
offices are abolished by the constitution. 
Rather, it is based on the fact that these 
people fear that the personal powers 
and vested interests which they have 
acquired under the old system may be 
eurben by a new, more modern sys- 

m. 

Are the voting requirements in the 
new constitution too lax? 

No. The principal changes in the vot- 
ing qualifications concern the voting age 
and the residence requirements. It is the 
aim of these changes to permit the maxi- 
mum exercise of the franchise consistent 
with informed voting and the mainte- 
nance of the integrity of the electoral 
process. 
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There are sound reasons for setting 
the voting age at 19. Because of advances 
in communications unknown a century 
ago and increased civic education in our 
school systems, today’s 19-year-old gen- 
erally has a great deal of information 
and political understanding. It is indis- 
putable that today’s 19-year-old has 
more education and information than 
the 21-year-old who was given the right 
to vote in 1867. 

During the past 3 years I have spoken 
at more than one hundred high schools 
throughout the State, and have always 
answered student questions on current 
issues. Quite frankly, I have been tre- 
mendously impressed with the intelli- 
gence, candor, and commonsense which 
the student questions have exhibited. In 
fact, I am convinced that Maryland’s 
young people are as interested in and 
knowledgeable about public affairs as any 
other citizens. 

An additional consideration is the fact 
that today’s youth need not be 21 years 
of age to be able to assume a number 
of other responsibilities, including mili- 
tary service. 

Two of the arguments advanced 
against lowering the voting age are that 
persons under 21 lack the practical ex- 
perience that tempers idealism, and they 
are likely to be highly influenced by 
others. The same arguments were raised 
50 years ago in opposition to extending 
the franchise to women. In my opinion, 
these arguments are no more valid when 
applied to today’s 19-year-old than they 
have proven when applied to women. 

The changes in residency requirements 
reduce this requirement for voters from 
1 year to 6 months in the State, and 
from 6 months to 3 months in the 
county. Here again, it is apparent that 
with the assistance of modern mass 
media today’s voter much more rapidly 
can familiarize himself with the local 
political scene than in past times. 

Does the new constitution allow Wash- 
ington residents and residents of other 
States to vote in Maryland? 

The new constitution does not permit 
anyone but a bona fide resident of Mary- 
land to vote in any Maryland election, 
statewide or countywide. 

This question was generated by a pro- 
vision in the new constitution which 
states that Maryland residents who are 
otherwise eligible to exercise the fran- 
chise in Maryland are not disqualified 
solely because they live on a Federal en- 
clave. That provision actually affects 
only the 500 to 600 Marylanders who re- 
side on Federal enclaves in Maryland— 
such as, the U.S. Naval Academy in An- 
napolis and Perry Point Hospital. These 
citizens pay Maryland State taxes, edu- 
cate their children in Maryland schools, 
and in every other way participate in 
the social and economic life of the State. 

The new provision with respect to resi- 
dents of Federal enclaves will not expand 
the right to vote of military personnel 
and their dependents stationed in Mary- 
land, or of residents of the District of 
Columbia or of any other State. 

Will the new constitution deprive citi- 
zens of the right to bring legislation to 
referendum? 

No. The traditional right to referen- 
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dum is preserved in the new constitution. 
Convention delegates actually improved 
the referendum machinery. The new 
constitution changes referendum re- 
quirements to prevent a small but active 
minority from frivolously thwarting leg- 
islative action, while assuring that a sig- 
nificant number of voters may call to 
referendum most legislative actions. 

Accordingly, the number of votes re- 
quired to bring legislation to referen- 
dum is increased from 3 to 5 percent of 
the number of votes cast in the previ- 
ous gubernatorial election. 

Existing flaws in the timing of the ref- 
erendum process are corrected by provi- 
sions to insure that there will always be 
a reasonable time for petitioners to col- 
lect signatures and to inform voters of 
their position. Under the present consti- 
tution persons seeking to bring a law to 
referendum could have as little as 25 
days to collect half of the necessary sig- 
natures, and then could have inadequate 
time to inform the people of their views. 
The new constitution allows 60 days for 
all signatures to be collected, and allows 
at least 2 additional months thereafter 
for those seeking a referendum to make 
their views known to the populace. 

What effect does the new constitution 
have on the power of the State to take 
property for public purposes? 

The right of the State to take private 
property for public purposes, such as 
roads, is known as the power of eminent 
domain, The law of eminent domain is 
substantially modernized in the proposed 
new constitution. 

Our English forefathers centuries ago 
established that a person whose property 
is taken by the State must be paid by the 
State. This heritage remains unchanged 
in the new constitution. However, the 
new constitution adds that persons 
whose property is damaged by a taking 
must also receive compensation. Thus, 
for instance, the owner of a quiet home 
next to land taken for a major four-lane 
highway, under the new constitution, 
may receive compensation for the reduc- 
tion in the value of his home. 

It has always appeared unjust to me 
that citizens who have suffered damage 
by reason of their proximity to a public 
taking receive no compensation for their 
loss, although the injury to their prop- 
erty may be nearly as severe as the loss 
suffered by the person whose property is 
actually taken. Drafters of the new con- 
stitution recognized this and provided 
that a person whose property is damaged 
should be recompensed. They properly 
left the measure and nature of compen- 
sable damages to the general assembly 
and the courts. 


Brainwashing: Open Minds for Open 
Housing 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 
Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, if the 


American people noted any hypocrisy in 
the promoted deification of King last 
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week, they have not seen anything yet 
in the misuse of the communications 
media to brainwash unsuspecting citi- 


zenry. 

H.R. 2516, the “forced” open housing 
bill, places all rentals and sales under 
Robert Weaver, octoroon, Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. He 
should not be prejudiced—he has rela- 
tives with both races. But section 809 pro- 
vides that “immediately after enact- 
ment” of open housing, Weaver shall 
commence “such educational and con- 
ciliatory activities as in his judgment 
will further the purposes of this title“ 
open housing. 

Under section 818, “Appropriation,” 
Weaver is extended “such sums as are 
necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this title.” In other words, your Congress 
gave Weaver a blank check to buy TV, 
radio, rent newspapermen, and throw 
educational parties with tax dollars to 
dissolve all and any resistance and op- 
Position to open housing by means of 
communications. 

Hold your hats and corn cob pipes 
folks—you have not seen and heard any- 
thing yet. 

How long, do we think, Mr. and Mrs. 
America are going to put up with this? 

Mr. Speaker, I place sections 809 and 
818 of H.R. 2516, the Force Housing Act, 
following my comments: 

EDUCATION AND CONCILIATION 

Sec, 809. Immediately after the enactment 
of this title the Secretary shall commence 
such educational and conciliatory activi- 
ties as in his judgment will further the pur- 
poses of this title. He shall call conferences 
of persons in the housing industry and other 
interested parties to acquaint them with 
the provisions of this title and his suggested 
means of implementing it, and shall en- 
deavor with their advice to work out pro- 
grams of voluntary compliance and of en- 
forcement. He may pay per diem, travel, and 
transportation expenses for persons attend- 
ing such conferences as provided in section 
5703 of title 5 of the United States Code. 
He shall consult with State and local officials 
and other interested parties to learn the 
extent, if any, to which housing discrimina- 
tion exists in their State or locality, and 
whether and how State or local enforcement 
programs might be utilized to combat such 
discrimination in connection with or in place 
of, the Secretary's enforcement of this title. 
The Secretary shall issue reports on such 
conferences and consultations as he deems 
appropriate. 

. * * * . 
APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC. 818. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as are necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 


Washington, D.C.’s City Government: 
Pride of the Nation 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington, D.C., city gov- 
ernment has just undergone a trial by 
fire, both literally and figuratively, It has 
acquitted itself superbly in pulling our 
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Nation's Capital through a harrowing 
time. 

Prior to the disorder in Washington, 
Mayor Washington and his aides were 
not very well known to the Nation at 
large or to the residents of the District 
and its surrounding communities. But, 
through the miracle of electronics— 
which the Mayor and the city govern- 
ment utilized wisely to keep the public 
abreast of developments in the inner 
city—these formerly faceless community 
leaders have justly emerged as heroes of 
the hour, earning our recognition and 
respect. 

Mayor Walter Washington has proven 
himself an articulate, poised leader, and 
we can be proud that we had the wisdom 
to entrust him with the pace-setting po- 
sition as first Mayor of our Federal City. 
We should also pay tribute to his very 
able associates: Chairman of the City 
Council John W. Hechinger, Deputy 
Mayor Thomas Fletcher, and Safety Di- 
rector Patrick Murphy. Also, let us not 
forget Cyrus Vance, a distinguished 
Presidential troubleshooter both here and 
abroad, who generously volunteered his 
services to a city which needed all the 
help it could get. Chief of Police John 
Layton and Fire Chief Henry A. Galotta, 
whose forces worked around the clock to 
contain the rampant lawlessness, have 
too demonstrated their capacity for firm, 
controlled leadership. 

Now, when citizens feel inclined to 
complain about paying taxes to support 
their Federal, State, and city govern- 
ments, I hope that they will remember 
the many times when their government 
has supported them. The cost of com- 
petence is never too high, as we have 
seen in the last few days. 


The Nation’s Firemen 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve everyone in this community and in 
other cities which have been beset by 
the violence of the past few days owe a 
debt of gratitude to those who have been 
largely forgotten brave men. I speak of 
our Nation’s firemen. Here in Washing- 
ton their effective efforts confined fires 
that threatened to engulf entire blocks 
or sections of the city. They were faced 
with tremendous odds—strong winds, 
choked streets, and often hostile crowds 
that obstructed their efforts. They risked 
injury and death—from flying glass, col- 
lapsing walls, and the stones of unthink- 
ing arsonists who put the torch to our 
Nation’s Capital. 

When the job became insuperable, the 
firemen from nearby communities re- 
sponded and joined in saving the city. 
While it is popular to castigate the sub- 
urbs and term their residents and gov- 
ernment unmindful of the problems of 
the city, the performance of their fire 
companies in battling shoulder to shoul- 
der with city brigades must be commend- 
ed and appreciated by those in the me- 
tropolis. 
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We Americans often tend to take our 
public servants for granted. The “boys 
around the firehouse” are no exception. 
Their skill, the efficacy of their training, 
and their courage under adverse, dan- 
gerous conditions can be a source of 
pride for all of us. Their job is to fight 
fire—and they did their job with cour- 
age and resourcefulness—serving far 
above and beyond the call of their job 
criteria. 

America today must salute our fire- 
men—the thin red-helmeted line that 
stood between public safety and cities in 
flames. 


The Siege in Washington 
HON. CLIFFORD P. HANSEN 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, yester- 
day the House concurred in the Senate- 
amended civil rights bill. The Members 
of the other body were under great pres- 
sures. There were those who advised 
against hasty action which might be in- 
terpreted as yielding to violence and 
rewarding the rioters. 

At the other extreme, it was argued 
that violence and racial disorder was 
bound to spread ever wider over Ameri- 
can cities if the bill was not passed. 

I suspect that most who supported the 
bill did so not because of any yielding to 
the blackmail of threatened further riots 
by a resentful, hostile small minority; 
nor because they naively believed it would 
end civil disorder. They did so because 
they believed it was right. 

The gnawing feeling of inferiority, 
passed down from the heritage of cen- 
turies, the frustrations of opportunities 
arbitrarily denied, the continuing tor- 
ment of abridgement of equal rights, are 
deeply seared in the attitudes of most 
black Americans. It might be asked, 
therefore, why so few Negroes rioted. 

Perhaps one answer is that progress 
has been made. Many colored Americans, 
unhappy with the all-too-apparent lack 
of speed toward true equality, are never- 
theless aware of the direction of the 
movement. 

Conversely, the slowness of this very 
progress, which buoys the hopes of the 
great majority of those patient, deprived 
black Americans, is the central reason 
why the destructive militants have to 
justify their actions. Youth is im- 
patient—in a hurry; failure immediately 
to achieve long-range objectives means 
blasted hopes. 

I believe there is little reason to expect 
immediate changes. 

But America has a duty to perform. 
Most citizens respect their Government. 
They submit to the law and understand 
that order must be maintained. 

Most Americans, without regard to 
color of skin or religious or ethnic back- 
ground, deplore the violence just as they 
do the deep-rooted inhumanity and ne- 
glect which fuels these fires. 
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America will not be served in this hour 
of trial and crisis by bigots and racists of 
any color, nor will it be aided by the com- 
placent—those who refuse to see the 
need for change. 

The city of Washington is disgraced 
by what happened. But America cannot 
escape blame for conditions that pro- 
duced the twisted minds and attitudes 
which cause men to hurt others—mostly 
the poor of their own race. It is the very 
young and the old who suffer most. 

The walls of the ghetto are largely eco- 
nomic now. Jobs and employment can 
build self-esteem. This is one of the 
Negro’s first hurdles. 

The respect-destroying drug of de- 
pendency on welfare must be replaced 
with work. Deserted wives and children 
all too often typify the habitually unem- 
ployed. Responsibility and respect for 
oneself, which must precede respect for 
others, are attributes which government 
cannot give to anyone. They must be 
earned. 

The Negro has a right, as do all Ameri- 
cans, to move up the economic ladder. 
Social mobility should reflect ability and 
industry. 

Business has moved ahead of labor in 
this area. It is time for unions to open 
their doors, too. 

Let us all who deplore the destruction 
of property remind ourselves that he with 
a house is not likely to destroy that of his 
neighbor. 

Now is the time for government to dis- 
charge its first responsibility: the pro- 
tection of its citizens—all its citizens. 

Law and order must be maintained. 
But it is also a time for change. We must 
get on with the job of correcting those 
things which should be changed. This is 
the duty of the lawmaker. It is a time for 
patience, too. And above all else, it is a 
time for understanding. 

David Dominick, a young lawyer who 
serves as my legislative assistant, is a 
keen and perceptive observer of the 
American scene. He has taken the time 
to write at length to a number of Wy- 
oming newspaper editors, in the hope 
that those so far removed from the scene 
of rioting might better understand what 
has happened and what has not hap- 
pened. To my mind, he has made a real 
contribution to better understanding. 

Not everyone may agree with him, but 
none of us can escape the challenge of 
his objective reporting. 

I hope that Mr. Dominick’s letter will 
add to America’s understanding of her 
ills. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SIEGE IN WASHINGTON: A SUBURBAN 

SPECTATOR REPORTS 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
April 8, 1968. 

Dear Eprror: Reaction to the assassination 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. last Thursday 
night created the worst crisis since the Civil 
War in the history of Washington, D.C. This 
morning, an uneasy truce settled over the 
Nation’s Capital, but new violence could still 
break out. 
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This past weekend of infamy will be de- 
bated, discussed and cursed by many for 
many months to come. Editorial writers are 
now struggling to make sense out of what 
has been essentially a senseless situation. 

Politicians, federal officials, urbanologists, 
clergymen, civil rights leaders, businessmen 
and all citizens in and around Washington 
are trying to come to terms, each in their 
own way, with the nightmare of the past four 
days. 

No one has final answers yet, but certain 
things clearly happened here and certain 
things as clearly did not, I thought it might 
be helpful to the readers of your paper to 
have a citizen’s account of these events. 

I grew up in Cody, Wyoming, and like all 
her citizens, the only time that the issue of 
race was ever put before us was when our 
fathers and friends painted themselves in 
black-face and the Cody Rotary Club de- 
lighted the community with its Annual 
Minstrel Show. Such happy hi-jinks offer 
poor preparation for the holocausts convuls- 
ing our country. 

I should make it clear that now I am re- 
porting as a Washington suburbanite and as 
a spectator. I had no direct contact with the 
violence in the slum areas of the District of 
Columbia. My role as non-participant—on 
either side—was both unglamorous and frus- 
trating. But perhaps more important, it was 
a role that was shared in common with thou- 
sands upon thousands of others in the area 
surrounding Washington and in other cities 
which saw similar disorders this past week- 
end. In fact, if a suburban spectator, such as 
myself, is to report on any single thing, it 
would be to tell of his non-involvement in 
the tragedy that is tearing the guts out of 
the major cities of our country. 

Washington is a city of contrasts. Most 
workers in the federal agencies, in the mili- 
tary, or in the Congress, don’t think of them- 
selves as Washingtonians. Many of us name 
those states where we came from—Wyoming, 
Colorado, South Carolina or Maine—as our 
“homes.” Most of us don’t live in the District 
of Columbia, where over 90 percent of the 
public school children are negro and where 
about 60 percent of the city could be de- 
scribed as “overcrowded,” or a slum, depend- 
ing on your point of view. 

Most of us, who think of ourselves as 
white middle-class, live in the suburbs of 
Virginia to the south or Maryland to the 
north and every morning and evening, we 
clog the many bridges spanning the Potomac 
River that runs lazily around the District. 

Many of the Negro people living within the 
District offer contrasts, too, For the last 20 
years, Washington has been, just as it was 
during Civil War days, a half-way house for 
Negro families on their way north. Now, these 
people leave the impoverished farms of the 
southern black-belt states and head for the 
industrialized cities of the northeast. Many 
who intended to stop in Washington for the 
night have stayed here a decade. Many retain 
their beautiful southern speech and easy 
ways. 

The herring and the shad are running now 
in the muddy Potomac and throughout the 
horror of the weekend, the rocks and cane- 
brakes on both sides of the river were lined 
with silent people fishing, just as they and 
their fathers before them have always done 
when the run is on. 

But many of the Negro families in the Dis- 
trict have lived here for generations. De- 
segregation policies have been gradually im- 
plemented, more and more completely, 
throughout the federal bureaucracy and 
many of todays’ office workers are indistin- 
guishable except for the color of their skin, 
from a person like myself, who grew up in 
a Wyoming county without a single Negro 
resident. 

Edward Brooke, the first Negro to be elect- 
ed to the U.S. Senate since Reconstruction, 
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grew up in Washington. Within the past 
year, President Johnson appointed a Negro— 
Walter Washington—as this city’s first may- 
or. Almost single-handedly, Mayor Washing- 
ton was responsible for minimizing the death 
and destruction which could have occurred 
if full fury had gone unleashed this week- 
end. The symbolism to all of Mayor Wash- 
ington’s leadership in this crisis extends far 
beyond the mere coincidence of his name. 

So this is a partial picture of the Wash- 
ington area and some of its people. Let me 
now report on some of the events of the past 
four days. 

On Thursday night, four white youths 
stopped for gasoline at a service station in 
downtown Washington. They did not know 
that Dr. King had just been murdered in 
Memphis, but they were attacked by a gang 
of Negro youths. One of the whites was 
badly beaten and fatally stabbed. His com- 
panions fled with him in their car out of 
Washington, across the Potomac, and to a 
hospital in Virginia. The boy died, but the 
incident was little noted in the press, Nev- 
ertheless, the battle-lines for a potentially 
horrible race war were clearly drawn. The 
peaceful Potomac served to separate what 
could have become two camps—black and 
white. 

But what could have become a race riot 
never came about. 

On Thursday, grief at the death of Dr. 
King gripped all of “official Washington.” 
On Friday, Senators, stockbrokers, workers— 
all flowed, as usual, into Washington from 
the suburbs, But by Friday afternoon, an 
awful fact suddenly confronted the people 
here. The city was on fire. 

First, black smoke, then ugly red flames 
could be seen from the upper floors of every 
government building in Washington—from 
the White House to the Capitol Building. 
The slum which had crept unnoticed to 
within a block of the New Senate Office 
Building was now a threat. 

Firebombs burst in major stores of the 
downtown district and the looters were off 
and running. 

Nervous office workers thought naturally 
first of their homes and second, how they 
might get there. By 3 p.m. on Friday, places 
of work were deserted, but the streets were 
choked with one of the worst traffic jams 
in Washington's history. 

The chaos was aggravated by the aban- 
donment of one of the telephone company 
offices in central Washington, Phone lines 
became blocked, up and down the eastern 
coastline, 

Finally, the fear, which was to be the 
prime legacy of Washington’s weekend, set 
in. Apparently, there was little panic, but 
there was fear in the whole city and its 
sprawling suburbs. It is fear which has 
left the deepest scar, 

The U.S. Army troops were slow in being 
deployed and the looters and firebombers 
went virtually unchecked, The press reported 
that in the city’s beautiful parks, presided 
over by statues of stony-faced Civil War 
heroes, young men jaunted up and down in 
front of admiring girl friends trying on this 
or that, stolen minutes before from fashion- 
able men’s stores nearby. 

One reporter-friend of ours witnessed a 
white cadillac pull up in front of a down- 
town jewelry store. Two men smashed the 
windows, stripped the store front of its 
trays of jewels, got into their car, drove 
slowly into the traffic, stopped at a red light 
next to a patrol car, waved to the officers and 
drove off as a cop on foot raced desperately 
to tell his fellow officers in their car of the 
crime. 

As darkness fell, the humor evaporated 
from these Keystone Cop-like scenes. The 
carnival atmosphere became touched with 
the evil of the terrifying devil in “Black 
Orpheus.” 
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The President’s house was booby-trapped 
and defended with unseen and unreported 
troops, carefully placed in the lovingly-tend- 
ed shrubbery and White House gardens. Pic- 
tures of a machine gunner defending the 
U.S. Capitol hit the front page of every 
morning paper in the country. 

Mayor Walter Washington imposed a cur- 
few and forbade the sale of liquor, fire- 
arms, gasoline and gasoline containers, On 
Friday night, the curfew went unheeded, and 
the manufacture of firebombs, which we once 
applauded on the part of brave Hungarians, 
seemed to have reached a highly refined art. 
The efficiency of the firebombers was chill- 
ing. First the windows were smashed, then 
the looters did their quick work and last 
came the fire bombs. 

The liquor ban seemed a mockery, too. Be- 
fore federal troops arrived, neighborhood liq- 
uor stores throughout the District were 
stripped and left in shambles. 

On Friday, I had gone to New Haven, Con- 
necticut and to Boston on business. When the 
reports from Washington hit nationwide tele- 
vision, I returned to Washington as quickly 
as I could. That abbreviated trip, though, of- 
fered new insights. 

At Yale University, students and profes- 
sors alike were subdued. A memorial service 
was held at the college’s largest church. Dr. 
King’s sermons and writings were quietly 
read. The hymn “We Shall Overcome” was 
led by a single guitar player and the singing 
spread to the streets where hundreds of peo- 
ple, young and old, black and white, stood 
patiently, unable to get into the crowded 
church. A negro man lurched by, his face 
horribly bruised from a fight. As he stumbled 
into the peaceful mourners, not knowing 
who they were or what they were doing, he 
mumbled, “Bloody bastards! Kill em all! Kill 
em!“ 

On a train to Boston, a pot-bellied conduc- 
tor complained, only half in private, to a 
Trainman that all the “niggers had quit” for 
the day and he had to collect twice as many 
tickets. 

Boston seemed to be keeping things rela- 
tively cool by staging a massive rock and roll 
show. This was televised and without regard 
to logic, Harvard graduate students and 
ghetto-dwellers alike worked out their feel- 
ings on Friday night in a frenzy of noise. 

On a short plane ride to Washington on 
Saturday, passengers apprehensively peered 
out their windows, trying to see the first 
signs of smoke from the burning city and 
then as the plane circled the area, to identify 
their own homes. 

Before landing I watched two first-class 
passengers in the cabin ahead nearly come to 
blows. A graying businessman with a re- 
spected civic club button in his suit-coat 
lapel allowed as how “Martin Luther Coon got 
just by damn what was coming to him.” 

A younger man across the aisle was read- 
ing Dr. King’s eulogies in the New York 
Times and he showed his disgust. The older 
man blustered and stood up, but was ordered 
back to his place by the seat belt sign. Both 
men finished their scotch and appeared re- 
lieved that the plane was landing. 

Leaving the airport, I drove up the Poto- 
mac River on the Virginia side. I had only 
been gone for a matter of hours, but it 
seemed very much longer. 

The Washington Monument, the Capitol 
Dome and the Lincoln Memorial all ap- 
peared in shining white and marble across 
the river. That was reassuring. But behind 
them, as ugly and evil as a serpent, black 
smoke twisted into the sky. 

I switched on the radio. “Fly the Friendly 
S-k-i-es of United.” From channel to chan- 
nel came the bouncy invitations to fly air- 
lines, vacation in the Virgin Islands or live 
in high-rent garden apartments under pri- 
vate police protection. 

It was a beautiful spring day. Daffodils 
sprung up the green slopes along the park- 
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way in thick blankets of yellow. Cherry blos- 
soms spread a pink haze up and down the 
river. 

But then the radio announced that the 
world-famous Cherry Blossom Festival, 
scheduled for that day in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, had been cancelled. 

I left the river and drove south to our home 
in Virginia. I passed attractive young 
mothers, their long station wagons loaded 
with children, on their way to do their Sat- 
urday shopping. Pulling up into our drive- 
way, my wife was pruning one of our freshly- 
planted trees and across the street, the neigh- 
bor was spreading chemical fertilizer on his 
lawn, Our family had been safe the night 
before, but the boys were boisterously re- 
lieved at having everybody together again. 

Inside, I switched on the television and 
poured over the papers. Earlier that day, the 
New York Times reported that newspapers 
in both London and Paris had immediately 
compared the assassination of Martin Luther 
King with that of John F. Kennedy. 

Before this, many Americans had obviously 
viewed Dr. King as a negro leader, no mat- 
ter how begrudgingly. Now, overnight, Eu- 
ropeans had coached us into the realization 
that King was viewed in the world as one of 
our country’s greatest Americans. 

These same Europeans expressed “fear” for 
survival of our society and government of- 
ficials began murmuring again about the 
“soundness of the dollar.” 

Now, at home we began to stalk through 
two long days of limbo. Our life lost its sense 
of order. Only impressions remain now. 

Television reports on the looting and burn- 
ing began to come on with persistent mo- 
notony. 

One correspondent, who had been in Viet- 
nam during the recent Tet offensive, com- 
pared Washington to Saigon. As Saturday 
night and Sunday came and went, the com- 
parison became all too real. 

Fires were numbered as 
“burning,” or “just reported.” 

The pattern of looted liquor stores, men’s 
clothing stores, drug stores and supermarkets 
continued to swell. It’s too early to tell yet, 
but many of the burned out stores in the 
slums themselves had apparently been hit 
because of their “scalper tactics.” They had 
long extracted from the people exhorbitant 
prices for the products they sold. Their man- 
agers were identified by the looters as “those 
that have messed over us.” 

The Safeway Supermarket chain, rightly 
or wrongly, has long had the reputation of 
offering fresh milk, eggs and vegetables in 
its fashionable suburban stores and the 
transferring its two or three days-old produce 
to its slum stores. These stores locked their 
doors as soon as the trouble began. Some 
supermarkets were gutted and burned in 
revenge, 

The Saigonese-like body counts told much 
of the story. To date, only seven have been 
accounted dead in Washington as a result of 
the violence. The one white boy who strug- 
gled back to Virginia; several by falling walls 
left standing after a fire; several more by 
fires; and only two have apparently died from 
police bullets. 

Fire has been the most terrifying part of 
the Washington disorder. On the other hand, 
the low death toll is directly attributable to 
the restraint displayed by Mayor Washington 
and his police and by the federal troops 
under Cyrus Vance, that marvelously un- 
flappable trouble-shooter appointed by Presi- 
dent Johnson. Civilian Vance obviously 
learned some bitter lessons from leading the 
troops into Detroit last summer, and he re- 
membered them to apply to Washington 
today. 

It seems clear now that President Johnson 
unstintingly committed his administration's 
power—in the form of Cyrus Vance and fed- 
eral troops—and his personal prestige to the 
defense of Washington. Only last week, he 
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proclaimed himself above politics and respect 
for him in this city has never been higher. 

But it is also clear that Mayor Washington 
and private citizen committees appointed by 
him have carried the campaign hour by hour. 
The City of Washington took care of itself, 
just as other major cities were simultaneously 
acting on their own. 

Difficult choices had to be made. The au- 
thorities apparently chose to sacrifice a cer- 
tain amount of property in order to save 
lives. Stores were looted seemingly under the 
very eyes of the police and firebombs in- 
evitably followed. But weapons stayed in 
their leathers and ammunition clips stayed 
in their bandoliers, and the high excitement 
of a festival by fire was not marked by racial 
hatred. White did not fire on black. And 
black, except for the tragic incident of Thurs- 
day night, apparently did not roam the 
streets with murder on their minds. Stokely 
Carmichael’s exhortation to “go home and get 
a gun,” went relatively unheeded. 

The rioters were going against things, not 
people, in the streets of Washington. And 
while this struck fear into almost everyone 
who lives here, it did not turn to hatred. 
Among small blessings, this was by far the 


greatest. 

Just a few weeks ago, the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders described 
those who had participated in last summer’s 
Detroit and Newark disasters. The pattern 
seemed to be repeated now in Washington. 
“The typical rioter,” said the Commission’s 
report, “was a teenager or young adult, a 
lifelong resident of the city in which he 
rioted.” He wasn’t among the best educated 
in his community, but he often had received 
more education than his parents, He usually 
could and did hold a job. He was proud of 
his race, but hostile to both whites and mid- 
dle-class negroes. He obviously taunted rather 
than respected all authority and he dis- 
trusted the American political system. 

The Washington rioters were, for the most 
part, young, frustrated, alienated black 
Americans. 

This was one of the great ironies of the 
past four days. Fast-moving handfuls of 
youths, some were even children barely into 
their teens, terrorized one of our country’s 
great cities and brought shame to Americans 
around the world. Washington was under 
siege and the siege consisted of a slowly 
building confrontation between federal 
troops and rampaging youths. 

Editorial writers up and down the east 
coast screamed in rage at the mockery these 
youth were making of the teachings of non- 
violence of the martyred Dr. King. James 
Brown, a popular soul singer, helped stage 
the successful rock show in Boston, then 
flew to W. m. He appeared briefly on 
local television here, pleading, “Go home. 
Don’t burn. Give the kids a chance to 
learn.” Then he flew back to Boston where 
tensions were building again. 

The vast majority of District residents did 
as James Brown asked. Mayor Washington 
and Cyrus Vance appeared repeatedly on 
television, The buildup of federal troops pro- 
ceeded slowly, and as the arrests increased, 
the looting and burning correspondingly de- 
clined. 

The urban coalition, a private organization 
of action committees designed to deal with 
immediate problems of relief, with housing, 
with jobs, with restoration, and with long- 
range economic development, appeared on 
television along side the Mayor. Relocation 
of families who had been burned out of their 
homes was begun and steps were taken to 
alleviate the growing food shortages caused 
by the closing or burning of food stores in 
the ghetto area. 

This morning, Monday, the Mayor an- 
nounced that schools would re-open and 
federal workers were to return to their jobs. 
It was to be “business as usual.” 

Early in the morning, I drove through the 
burned out sections with a load of groceries 
for Bertha and her family. Bertha rides the 
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bus out to Virginia twice a week to help my 
wife with housecleaning. 

A balance had been achieved in the city. 
Army paratroopers, in full battle dress, and 
sunglasses, were posted in front of every 
corner liquor store. The looting and burning 
was under control. Cleanup trucks were on 
the streets and everywhere, there was the 
muffled sound of breaking glass as debris was 
shovelled away. 

The people stood in little knots on the 
streets in the cool, gray dawn. The curfew 
had been lifted for the day and a furtive 
kind of stirring began as little “carry-out” 
shops opened and people sought out food. 
The scene reminded me most of what I had 
seen in Hong Kong immediately after that 
city of millions had been smashed by a 
three-day typhoon. 

The morning air was filled with the sick 
smell of burning rubble. 

“Soul Brother,” “Black Soul,” was painted 
on the store fronts of neighborhood shops. 
Even the True Baptist Church had soap- 
painted the windows of its storefront chapel 
with “the sign.” Like the Passover days, the 
sign was their hope for immunity. 

The fires had come within a block of 
Bertha's house, But her own block—a string 
of shabby, decaying rowhouses, had been 
left intact. “Soul Broth. and Soul Sis.” had 
been scrawled in white paint, as if by one 
civic-minded artist, on every door on the 
block. This pitiful sign had protected not 
only the slum landlord’s ugly property, but 
the frightened people within. 

Bertha’s husband had kept their many 
children inside during the past four days, 
but he argued that the worst was yet to come. 
As soon as paratroopers left, he said, it could 
all start again. If it did start again, his family 
like thousands of others, had no better place 
to go. There was as much anger as resignation 
in his talk. 

At work today, I learned that some Con- 
gressmen were counseling that the smoke 
should leave the sky before Congress at- 
tempted to act on any specific legislation. 
The President once again turned his atten- 
tion to the war in Southeast Asia and “in- 
definitely postponed” his message 
to a joint session of Congress until after the 
Easter vacation. He appeared like the giant 
Gulliver in Lilliput—bound by a spider web 
of national financial troubles. 

Yesterday, on Sunday, Washington’s lead- 
ing churchmen appeared on a television 
panel, A young negro Methodist pastor called 
for a “reordering of priorities.” An Episco- 
palian Bishop asked, “If we are seeking a 
ten percent surtax for an Asian war, why 
shouldn’t we have another ten percent for 
this country's cities?” A Jewish Rabbi agreed 
that we had to have a “massive redistribu- 
tion of wealth.” 

Clearly, the basic question would be one 
of cost. The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had never before seemed so appro- 
priately named. 

Business leaders throughout the nation 
had checked into the debate amazingly 
quickly after Dr. King’s death. Their view: 
“This country must act; it can’t afford now 
not to act.” 

Fiscal conservatives have not yet been 
heard, but they must be if we are to have 
an honest debate. Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield set the tone when he said 
that all other gains stood to be washed out 
to sea unless we fought at the same time to 
“keep the dollar strong.” 

Most ominous of all is that the racists, 
some of whom will masquerade as conserva- 
tives, have been biding their time before 
they spread hate abroad on the land. Clearly, 
the most dramatic question facing us now 
is whether the ugly voices of bigotry will 
have the last word in this country. 

This afternoon’s tabloids headlined that 
“calm” and “normalcy” has returned to 
Washington. Indeed, there was an uneasy 
truce now and the young rioter’s siege of the 
nation’s capital seemed broken for a spell. 
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But Monday’s newspapers also told of 
mounting violence in Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Nashville, Wilmington, Kansas City—the list 
continues to grow. 

It was raining when I left work tonight. 
The Mayor had ordered schools and federal 
offices closed early and the curfew had been 
set for six o’clock. Young Marines were paired 
with policemen around the Capitol Build- 
ing. Their rifles were slung muzzle down 
against the rain and they hunched forward 
in heavy flak jackets. 

Fragile cherry-blossom petals are scattered 
by the rain, And the bleachers, erected ex- 
pectantly along Constitution Avenue for the 
festival crowds, had been dismantled and 
hauled away. 

Two paratroopers, looking like figures from 
Alice in Wonderland with huge ponchos that 
covered everything but their eyes, ambled 
relaxed and bored in front of the Department 
of Justice. 

Late last Saturday night, as I made a final 
check around our house, I heard scattered 
gunfire just down our street. I could only 
guess that some neighbor was test-firing his 
weapons at the last minute. That was one 
kind of fear. It was a feeling of being “up- 
tight” in the dark, and then like a small 
boy, feeling foolish in the morning. 

But as I drove down Constitution Avenue, 
I felt a very different kind of fear. It was 
a fear of the city itself and what was hap- 
pening to it. It was almost six; time for the 
curfew. The wet streets were deserted except 
for huge buses that were wheezing, lighted 
up but empty, back to their garages where 
they would stay until the curfew was lifted 
in the morning. 

I had no fear of black faces and black 
hands pulling me from the car, because com- 
muter routes had been planned either over 
or around the ghetto areas. But I still felt 

„alone. I was conscious of my bat- 
tered little foreign car with last year’s Wyo- 
ming license plates. My self-consciousness 
increased when the car stalled at a light and 
a jeepload of paratroopers wheeled around 
me and down the darkening street. 

Despite the fact that I had been a Marine 
officer—no, perhaps because of that fact— 
I hated the prospect of having to talk my 
way past a squad of armed troops. A city 
living in the shadow of nightly curfews and 
martial law is a sick and horrible place. 

But the bridge ahead was open and empty 
and my relief was immediate when I crossed 
the Potomac into Virginia. 

On the Virginia side, I noticed a few cane 
poles angling from the riverbank out over 
the dark water. So, the shad and the herring 
are still running, even in the rain, I thought. 

The four days were over, but all the ques- 
tions still lay ahead. 

Before these days many of us had spoken 
knowingly, smugly, of the long, hot summer 
that was yet to come. But the Apocalypse had 
arrived. It had come without warning and 
it had not waited for us to sort out our own 
notions of how history should be made. 

Tomorrow, Martin Luther King will be 
buried. Hopefully, enough people will have 
been touched by his death to figure out what 
he meant by his cry, “Come home, Amer- 
ica.” Hopefully, the people of Washington 
and the institutions of Washington will 
never be the same again. 

Sincerely, 
Davin D. Dominick. 


Tribute to Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, the 1964 
winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, the dis- 
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ciple of Gandhi and the preacher of non- 
violence, the Reverend Dr. Martin Lu- 
fier Pane, Haa heda Siain ene 

Dr. King loved God as he loved man- 
kind. He endured the hate of his broth- 
ers, both black and white. He endured 
ridicule, insult, and degradation. He was 
jailed, bombed, knifed, and finally killed. 
Yet he was guided by principles of love 
and forgiveness. 

In this troubled time, in this troubled 
Nation, Dr. King represented a ray of 
hope. I wish to extend to Mrs. King and 
to her children my deepest sympathy. 
Dr. King will long be remembered in this 
land, and what he began shall not be 
stopped. 


The Gold Quandary 
HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, an excellent 
editorial by Hoyt Hurst, of Kansas City, 
Mo., appears in the April issue of Modern 
Jeweler magazine regarding the gold 
crisis. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this editorial: 

THE GOLD QUANDARY 
(By Hoyt Hurst) 

If you can imagine the pandemonium that 
might exist if all the Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Chevrolet, Cadillac and Pontiac dealers went 
to work on a Monday morning and found 
that General Motors was no longer in exist- 
ence, you have a pretty good picture of what 
the Jewelry Industry was like Monday, 
March 18, 1968. 

Since 1933, the jewelry industry had pro- 
cured its gold from the U.S. Mint, An interna- 
tional agreement made over that weekend, 
resulted in one price for gold for exchange 
between governments, and another price for 
those who fabricated it. But, the U.S. Assay 
Office was no longer selling gold for private 
industrial use. And orders for gold sent to the 
Assay Office were returned unfilled. 

What it amounts to is that the price of 
gold has been set free to fluctuate as violently 
as the price of silver (see Modern Jeweler, 
March, 1968, p. 64, The Fluctuating Price of 
Silver), and to cause the jewelry industry 
headaches at all levels from supplier to 
retailer. 

Immediately, American purveyors of gold 
to the Jewelry Industry began to buy gold on 
the European markets. They are forced to 
pay the price set by speculators. Delivery re- 
quires at least ten days and where an Amer- 
ican supplier formerly was offering delivery 
within 48 hours, he now delivers in ten days 
to two weeks—if you're lucky. At the same 
time he must also increase his inventory— 
this requires loans from the banks—and 
bank interest rates have been increased to 
discourage borrowing. 

Moreover, European gold is coming in at a 
lower assay—it is not as fine as that handled 
in the U.S. Ordinarily, smelters would up- 
grade the gold in bringing down copper—but 
they're either not working due to the copper 
strike, or they’re in the process of getting 
their equipment and personnel back into 
production now that the strike is over. 

On the positive side is the fact that there 
is more gold being produced every year. 
Nevertheless, the speculator wants hard 
money for his metal and he’s going to hold 
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on to it until one or more of several things 
happens: 1) that the U.S. devalues the dol- 
lar and will sell gold at a price, 2) enough 
steps are taken to balance the budget and 
confidence in the dollar is restored so that 
speculators will dump the gold they are 
withholding from the market. 

Meanwhile, there is agitation going on in 
Washington from industry groups who are 
claiming that gold should be released. One of 
the most vocal of these groups is the Dentists 
who insist that gold for use in dental work 
is essential to good health. You, too, can 
help your industry by writing your Con- 
gressman. 


The Right Move for Cattlemen 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, much con- 
cern has been expressed of late about the 
low prices currently being received by 
domestic producers of beef. A recent edi- 
torial in the Progressive Farmer clearly 
and succinctly describes the problem. 
There is simply too much beef for pro- 
ducers to receive a reasonable return on 
their investment. 

The editorial suggests that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture slightly modify its 
present standards for choice grades of 
beef. It is urged that feeders be allowed 
to finish cattle in the area of 1,000 
pounds rather than at 1,100 or 1,150 
pounds. This modification in standards 
could be accomplished without any 
change at all in the quality of the meat 
made available to the consumer. 

The approach suggested by this edi- 
torial is endorsed by cattle producers in 
my district. Mr. Fred Lowe, of the Pitts- 
burg County Cattlemen’s Association, 
has written that this approach would do 
more to help the beef cattle producers, 
as well as the feedlot operators, than 
anything that any of us can think of.” 
Pittsburg County, my home county, is the 
largest cattle-producing county in Okla- 
homa. 

Because of the strong support it has 
received from the cattle industry, I have 
asked the Secretary of Agriculture to 
study this matter most carefully. I am 
confident he will do so. 

Under the unanimous-consent request, 
I include the editorial from the April 
1968 issue of the Progressive Farmer 
magazine: 

THE RIGHT MOVE FOR CATTLEMEN 

Too many pounds of beef. That's the dilem- 
ma of the beef industry in the United 
States today. Or at least there is more beef 
than can be sold at prices that allow what 
feeders and producers believe are acceptable 
returns. 

A recent USDA study shows why excessive 
supplies hurt prices: “A 10-pound rise in the 
average live weight of Choice steers at seven 
markets would result in a price drop of 
around 50 cents per 100 pounds.” 

The answer to the beef return problem, 
then, seems simple: To increase returns, 
lower the pounds of beef produced for sale. 

A billion pounds of beef could be lopped 
off the U.S. supply if the average finished 
weight of all the 20 million head finished an- 
nually were cut 50 pounds a head. 

In December, the average finished weight 
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of steers was 1,130 pounds. Why not drop 
this to 1,050 pounds? Well documented re- 
search shows that it costs almost 40 cents a 
pound to add gain above 1,100 pounds. This 
gain brings only 26 to 27 cents a pound, and 
four-fifths of the added weight is worthless 
fat. 

The answer is this: present grading stand- 
ards are such that most cattle won't grade 
Choice until they reach weights in the area 
of 1,100 pounds or above. 

And nearly all the demand is geared to 
Choice grade. So, even though feeders know 
gain above 1,000 pounds is very expensive 
and that they should cut beef supplies, they 
must get 75% to 80% of their animals to 
Choice grade or they “take a whipping” 
pricewise. 

If beef feeder and cattle groups want to 
do something about beef supplies, they must 
insist on a reappraisal of our present stand- 
ards for Choice grades. 

Slight modifications of minor require- 
ments of Choice grade—which would not in 
any way lower quality of meat to consumer— 
could quickly turn our beef price situation 
upward. k 

So we propose that beef producers move 
immediately for more realistic grade stand- 
ards that will yield quality beef but allow 
feeders to finish cattle in area of 1,000 pounds 
instead of 1,100 to 1,150 pounds, 


A Strong Natural Resources Base 
HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, in many areas 
of great national concern the USDA Soil 
Conservation Service gives needed assist- 
ance to local citizens. Its programs of 
resource conservation bring benefits in 
the form of better land; better farm 
crops; protection from fiooding and sedi- 
ment pollution; increased recreation op- 
portunity; new water supplies; and an 
economic and aesthetic shot in the arm 
for whole communities. 

These programs are vital to every citi- 
zen in the United States. They are a 
public obligation, and they are an excel- 
lent investment—tangible benefits from 
the average watershed project, for ex- 
ample are nearly double the cost. 

The nearly 4,000 cooperating land- 
owners in my congressional district last 
year received SCS help on more than 
10,000 soil and water problems. Their 
soil and water conservation districts also 
are trying to move ahead on four water 
shed projects where action is needed 
quickly. 

We can not afford to slow down the 
work of the Soil Conservation Service. 
We must not stifle the initiative of Amer- 
ica’s conservation district leaders, land- 
owners, and others who are ready to 
move ahead on resource problems. We 
must not waste the efforts they have al- 
ready made, or lag behind until land or 
construction costs are prohibitive. Soil 
and water conservation is a long-range 
effort that cannot be slowed down or 
speeded up on whim. 

I urge the Congress to provide ade- 
quate support for the SCS—at the very 
least, to appropriate the same levels of 
funds as were provided last year. 

There are many demands on the Unit- 
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ed States, many demands on our Appro- 
priations Committee. But without a 
strong natural resource base we cannot 
hope to meet very many demands at all. 
Let us resolve to keep at the strengthen- 
ing of that base. 


Praise for L. B. J. From the London Times 
HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr, OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, in a great 
tribute to President Johnson, the London 
Times, in a recent editorial, declared: 

Now is the time to remember Mr. John- 
son's claim to be one of the great reforming 
Presidents. 


The Times finds that President John- 
son’s domestic record of accomplishment 
and his responsible leadership in foreign 
affairs insures him of a strong place 
among the Nation’s great Presidents. 

The Times finds that— 

In foreign affairs, the President has shown 
a complete awareness of the limitations as 
well as of the responsibilities of his vast 
power—his handling of the Pueblo crisis was 
only the latest of many examples of re- 
straint. He has pursued the hope of an under- 
standing with Russia and of a strengthened 
United Nations with persistence. 


We may add, of course, that the latest 
hopeful signs of negotiations on Vietnam 
are a further indication of the Presi- 
dent’s wise and determined policies. 

I am in complete agreement with the 
London Times, and I include this excel- 
lent editorial in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the London Times, Apr. 2, 1968] 

Mr. JOHNSON WITHDRAWS 


A reaction could come quickly. Taking 
stock of Mr. JOHNSON’s presidency, as the 
world now must, and comparing him with 
his immediate predecessors in office and— 
still more—with his possible successors, he 
regains much of the stature he had when his 
reputation was at its highest. Now is the time 
to remember Mr. JoRNSON's claim to be one 
of the great reforming presidents. Spurred by 
him the Eighty-ninth Congress got through 
an unparalleled amount of legislation. It 
must then have seemed reasonable to JoHN- 
son that his name and the Great Society 
would be as automatically bracketed to- 
gether by history as RoosEveLT and the New 
Deal. 


Mr. JOHNSON has supported civil rights, 
Medicare, and the rest from conviction and 
not from expe#@iency. His heart ha: remained 
on the side of the underdog. His instinctive 
reactions have always been liberal. In for- 
eign affairs, too, his touch has more often 
than not been sure. He has not nagged at 
Europe, as PRESIDENT KENNEDY did, and, 
what is more, he has put up with plenty of 
nagging from Europe. He has been astonish- 
ingly patient with DE GAULLE, and more than 
courteous with Mr. WILson. He has shown a 
complete awareness of the limitations as 
well as of the responsibilities of his vast 
power—his handling of the Pueblo crisis 
was only the latest of many examples of re- 
straint. He has pursued the hope of an 
understanding with Russia and of a strength- 
ened United Nations with persistence. 

And yet, because of Vietnam, it has all 
turned to ashes. Mr. JOHNSON is not just an- 
other example of a great peace Minister over- 
taken by a war—another Prrr. LINCOLN, or 
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AsquirTH, Here is a case of a reputation totally 
destroyed by war. His fall from glory has 
elements of classic tragedy in it, Kennepy’s 
chosen partner and heir, he is now unable 
to walk freely in his own country and is 
regularly burned in effigy in every capital 
from Stockholm to Tokyo. He has become a 
satanic symbol in the communist half of the 
world, and has been written off as a bellicose 
blunderer in most of the other half. 

Of course it is all unfair. But Mr. JOHNSON 
is an old enough practitioner of politics to 
know that his chosen game is an unfair one. 
That is no doubt partly why he has chosen 
to turn the tables on his pursuers in the 
only way that really stood open to him—to 
show, by a coup de théâtre, that he was still 
capable of astonishing everyone, and thereby 
of regaining the initiative, as he must hope, 
for himself, for his party, and for his country. 

Such a thought must have been behind the 
making of his decision. But it would be un- 
generous—and, more than that, it would be 
mistaken—not to give Mr. JOHNSON credit 
for the altruism of what he has done. Viet- 
nam alone has beaten him. His calculations 
are that the peace of the world as well as 
the sanity and unity of the United States will 
be better served with another President. He 
has accepted the logic of his own thoughts, 
without any of the equivocation that many 
other politicians would have found excusable. 

Whether this act of personal renunciation 
in fact brings peace in Asia depends on Hanoi. 
The consequences inside America are prob- 
lematical. For growing numbers of Americans 
the prospect of another four years of JOHN- 
son had seemed intolerable. Now they have 
not just the chance—but the certainty—of 
change. But change to what? 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON has been the focus 
rather than the cause of most contemporary 
American unease. Fundamental questions 
await an answer. How did America get her- 
self into a disastrous undeclared war? Why 
cannot national wealth buy social justice? 
Is the United States still half slave and half 
free? Will it continue to be the policeman of 
the world? These questions wait for PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON’s successor, Whosoever he may 
be. 


Halleck on Congress 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, our good friend 
and colleague, CHARLIE HALLECK, will re- 
tire at the end of this year from the 
House of Representatives, where he has 
given such outstanding service to his 
district, his State, and his country for 
so long. He can look back on many fine 
and outstanding hours over the past 34 
years, and one of his finest was a few 
days ago when he addressed the House 
and stressed the basic honesty and integ- 
rity of the Congress. 

The following editorial from the In- 
dianapolis, Ind., News of April 6, 1968, 
tells the story: 

HALLECK ON CONGRESS 

Charles A. Halleck, senior member of the 
Hoosier delegation to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has achieved a rarity—a standing 
ovation from Democrats and Republicans 
alike. 

Halleck, former Republican leader in the 
lower house, drew bipartisan applause when 
he praised Congress in a speech last week 
at a time when the legislative branch is under 
attack from various quarters on the matter 
of ethical conduct. 

Halleck pointed out that the public be- 
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lieves Congress is basically honest and does 
an adequate job of serving the best interests 
of the people. As an example, he pointed to 
a poll taken in which parents overwhelming- 
ly approved the idea of their off-spring be- 
coming members of Congress. 

As further evidence that the public has 
faith in Congress, Halleck, who is retiring 
after his present and 17th term, noted that 
20 people are contending for his place in 
the nation’s legislative councils. 

Speaking of the House, Halleck said the 
best means of keeping its members honest 
is frequent elections. “You know you are 
going to be up against that buzz saw [elec- 
tions] every two years—and I cannot think 
of anything better as a code of ethics than 
that.” 

It is the public’s responsibility to scru- 
tinize the performance of their senators and 
representatives and pass judgment on them 
at election time. In the long run, we get the 
kind of government we deserve. 


Philadelphia Naval Shipyard 
HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, in a day and 
age of complex computers and space 
it may seem incongrous to 
speak of submarines. The subject came 
to mind recently in a news story covered 
by Mary T. Wiser, of the Woodbury Daily 
Times, on the submarine overhaul and 
repair section of the Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard. 

This activity, unique in itself, is only 
a portion of the shipyard complex, and 
while the facility has an economic im- 
pact on the surrounding area, including 
my own First District of New Jersey, it 
is more importantly an integral and vital 
link in the naval defense efforts of our 
Nation. Just last week, the battleship 
US.S. New Jersey was recommissioned 
after being renovated and refitted at the 
naval yard in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to recognize 
the more than 700 men from Gloucester 
County alone who are involved in this 
essential defense work as tradesmen and 
specialists in the submarine overhaul sec- 
tion at the naval yard. Camden County, 
one of the two counties comprising the 
First District, is an equally heavy con- 
tributor in manpower whose special 
qualifications are important to the suc- 
cess of the demanding operations re- 
quired of the Philadelphia Naval Yard 
facility. 

Credit is due, Mr. Speaker, to Mary 
Wiser for contributing to the awareness 
by her community of still another role 
in which its members participate in the 
defense of our Nation. With the permis- 
sion of the House, I include at this point 
her story as she reported it: 

[From the Woodbury (N..) Daily Times, 
Mar. 15, 1968] 
PHILADELPHIA NAVAL SHIPYARD 
(By Mary T. Wiser) 

Approximately 700 Gloucester County 
people are employed at the “shipyard within 
a shipyard”—the submarine overhaul and 
pire section of the Philadelphia Naval 
“Tvs the section where we have our own 
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trade people and specialists just for the job 
of submarine overhaul and repair,” said 
Jenkin Lake of Clarksboro, a civilian assist- 
ant planning and estimating superintendent. 

The task of submarine overhaul begins and 
ends at Lake's desk in building No. 11. Here 
preparation and planning begin about six 
months before a submarine actually arrives 
at the big Navy Base. 

“Submarine overhaul and conversion re- 
quires specifications much more severe than 
for surface vessels,” Lake explained. “It re- 
quires planners and workers of special qual- 
ity,” said the 27-year veteran of the ship- 
yard. 

Because of batteries which need changing 
at specific intervals and the problem of cor- 
rosion, the diesel electric submarines are 
scheduled for overhaul about every 36 
months. 

Planning and estimating, and design teams 
conduct pre-arrival inspections. Approxi- 
mately one month prior to the sub’s arrival, 
a conference is held to finalize the scope of 
work to be done. 

The complicated business of overhaul re- 
quires cooperation and coordination of the 
“type desk office,” the “ship’s force” and the 
“shop and submarine mechanics”—who ac- 
tually do the work which “design” defines, 
“planning and engineering” describes and 
“scheduling” sets into sequence, It includes 
the “ship superintendent” and “progress- 
man” who keep their fingers on the pulse 
of the overhaul work and coordinate the 
project with all concerned. 

Overhaul was completed this week on the 
USS Sea Robin, a Guppy 14 Class sub- 
marine with a streamline hull, a high 
capacity battery and a snorkel. 

Following an open house for the Sea Robin 
Sunday, it will leave from Pier “D” for sea 
trials. The post repair trials are conducted 
by the ship’s commanding officer and ap- 
proved by the shipyard commander and the 
type commander. These include operational 
tests of all systems, including a 4-hour 
power trial and deep drive. After final check 
and repair of any discrepancies found, the 
ship is ready for a period of sea duty. 

While the Sea Robin readies to leave on its 
sea trials, another sub, “The Corporal,” is 
put onto the Marine Railway—a gigantic 
drydocking system, to begin the operation of 
overhaul all over again. In the other dock of 
the Marine Railway is “The Cobbler,” whose 
hull has been stripped and engine room 
cored. 

According to a letter from Admiral A. F. 
Schade, commander of Submarine Force US 
Atlantic Fleet, “it is significant to realize 
that the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard is over- 
hauling more submarines per year than any 
other industrial company in the United 
Sta’ Bad 

The Sea Robin is typical of many of the 
subs which come to Philadelphia. It is a 
veteran of World War II, having 13,000 tons 
of enemy vessels to its credit. 

It was launched in 1944 from its home 
port, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. In 1950, 
she was awarded the “Marjorie Sterret Bat- 
tleship Award” for being the outstanding 
ship in the Atlantic Fleet and in 1964 and 
1966 she received the coveted Battle Efficiency 
Award. 

The complete overhaul and face lifting 
she received in 1951, which resulted in the 
Guppy 1A classification, increases the sub’s 
submerged speed and gave her the ability to 
remain submerged while running her engine. 

Sea Robin's normal complement consists 
of eight officers, five chief petty officers and 
67 enlisted men. Its present commander is 
Joe Denver McCune, who claims he is the 
only man aboard who has his own quarters 
because “I'm so mean.” 

Since the ship’s conversion in 1951 the 
submarine has made three cruises to North- 
ern Europe, three to the Mediterranean and 
six to the Caribbean. 
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Sea Robin has made her 11,000th dive, 
thus living up to her nickname, “The Bob- 
bin Robin.” The estimated value of the sub 
is $25 million. 

“It’s a complicated job to overhaul and 
repair the subs,” Lake explained, “but it 
takes each man working together at his spe- 
cific task and amazingly everything fits to- 
gether.” 

“And Gloucester County people play a big 
part in the operation,” he added. 


New Ways To Civil Peace 
HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, in 
searching for ways to bring lasting civil 
peace and tranquility to our troubled 
Nation, we must find new methods to 
erase the causes of poverty with its ac- 
companying despair and frustration. 

An article published in the Wall Street 
Journal on April 11, 1968, is an articulate 
written profile of a major problem that is 
dividing America. 


I include the following newspaper 
article: 

THE IMMIGRANT ANALOGY 
(By Alan L. Otten) 

WASHINGTON.—A favorite argument of 
white people opposed to dramatically larger 
government programs and other organized 
help for the Negro is the Immigrant Analogy. 

“Why don't the Negroes do more to help 
themselves?” the argument goes, “After all, 
look at the way the Irish and the Germans 
and the Jews and the Italians and the other 
European immigrants managed to pull them- 
selves out of poverty and the ghetto. They 
didn’t have Big Government doing it all for 
them; they lifted themselves up by their own 
bootstraps.” 

Frequently, the argument is advanced in 
personal terms. “No one helped my father”— 
or grandfather or great-grandfather; “Why 
do we need to help them?” 

Certainly the Immigrant Analogy is ap- 
pealing, and superfically plausible. Undoubt- 
edly there is more the Negro could do to help 
himself. In some places he's trying to do it, 
in others he’s not. 

But the trouble with the Immigrant Anal- 
ogy, as with so many other arguments in 
America’s emotion-laden racial debate, is 
that it is vastly overstated. There are, in fact, 
compelling differences between the problems 
and opportunities of the European immigrant 
of the late 19th and early 20th century and 
those of the Negroes who in the last few dec- 
ades have poured into the largest cities from 
the South and other rural areas. The Presi- 
dent's riot commission, among its many nota- 
ble contributions, does a convincing job of 
spotlighting these differences. 

For one thing, the commission contends, 
there’s the different nature of the American 
economy. The European immigrants arrived 
as America was becoming urbanized and in- 
dustrialized, in need of great pools of un- 
skilled labor. This enabled them to gain an 
economic foothold, and their children and 
grandchildren could eventually move up the 
economic ladder to skilled or white collar or 
professional jobs. 

Today the demand for unskilled labor has 
shrunk sharply. Negroes migrating to the cit- 
ies since the 1940s lack the skills required by 
the new economy, and the slum schools 
haven't been able to provide these fast 
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enough. “The Negro migrant, unlike the im- 
migrant, found little opportunity in the city,” 
says the riot commission. He had arrived 
too late, and the unskilled labor he had to 
offer was no longer needed.” 

Racial discrimination further snarls any 
Negro bootstrap effort. A black skin is harder 
to conceal in a white society than a brogue or 
hooked nose or peculiar name. Even more 
relevant is the pattern, as old as America it- 
self, of thinking of the Negro in menial terms 
and relegating him to menial jobs. “No other 
ethnic group has been a slave on American 
soll,“ Martin Luther King said in his last 
speech here, 10 days ago at the Washington 
Cathedral. 

“Had it not been for racial discrimina- 
tion,” asserts the President’s commission, 
“the North might well have recruited South- 
ern Negroes after the Civil War to provide the 
labor for building the burgeoning urban- 
industrial economy,” instead of looking to 
Europe for its unskilled labor. Not until 
World War II were Negroes widely hired for 
industrial jobs, and by that time the need 
had already begun to dwindle. And segrega- 
tion denied Negroes access to union member- 
ship, business loans and, even when they 
managed to get the money, suburban homes 
and schools. 

The immigrants, the commis- 
sion recalls, were also able to take advantage 
of the contemporary political system. Emerg- 
ing big-city machines offered them, in ex- 
change for votes, influential help in landing 
private jobs, public construction work, jobs 
with the police and fire departments, sanita- 
tion services and other public agencies. By 
the time the Negroes arrived in large num- 
bers, the machines had begun to crumble; 
political patronage had yielded to civil serv- 
ice exams, and political leverage over private 
employers had become less persuasive. 

The commission cites cultural factors as 
also helping the immigrants escape from the 
slum. Families were large; with many bread- 
winners contributing, the family could save 
to buy a business or a house. Settling in new 
neighborhoods and speaking little English, 
the Europeans needed their own stores and 
services, and so there were business oppor- 
tunities. A patriarchal structure offered the 
men satisfaction in family life to compen- 
sate for dirty, difficult jobs. 

Negroes, even more poorly paid, had little 
chance to save. Large families consisted 
mostly of small children rather than several 
adult breadwinners. Settling in established 
neighborhoods, they patronized existing 
white-owned stores and service establish- 
ments, so there were few entrepreneurial op- 
portunities. 

And, as the controversial Moynihan report 
earlier argued and the riot commission re- 
port reaffirms, slavery and subsequent peri- 
ods of long male unemployment had made 
the Negro family predominantly matriarchal, 
the man playing a secondary or marginal 
role, “For many Negro men,” the riot report 
declares, “there were few of the cultural and 
psychological rewards of family life.” The re- 
sult: High rates of desertion, slack family 
ties, loose family discipline. 

“Finally,” the riot commission empha- 
sizes, “nostalgia makes it easy to exaggerate 
the ease of escape of the white immigrants 
from the ghettoes.” White families who came, 
as Negroes did, from rural backgrounds often 
needed two or three generations to escape. 
Their lives in the urban slums were scarred 
by alcoholism, desertion, illegitimacy and 
other poverty hallmarks of today’s slum 
Negro. 

The commission notes two ironies in the 
present situation, One is that the European 
immigrants are often the quickest to block 
Negro efforts to enter unions, get better jobs, 
move into better neighborhoods. The other is 
that, while many Negroes have advanced into 
white-collar, technical and professional jobs 
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in recent years, this development of a Negro 
middle class seems not to have encouraged 
those left behind but only to have added to 
their anger and despair; they feel that segre- 
gation and lack of job opportunities are mak- 
ing them stagnate even while some of their 
fellow Negroes move upward. 

“The immigrant who labored long hours at 
hard and often menial work had the hope 
of a better future, if not for himself then 
for his children,” this section of the riot re- 
port eloquently concludes. “This was the 
promise of the ‘American dream.“ . For the 
Negro family in the urban ghetto, there is 
a different vision—the future seems to lead 
only to a dead end. 

“What the American economy of the late 
19th and early 20th century was able to do 
to help the European immigrants escape 
from poverty is now largely impossible. New 
methods of escape must be found for the 
majority of today’s poor.” 


The Fluctuating Price of Silver 
HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the fluctuat- 
ing price of silver is discussed by John 
B. Stevens of the International Silver Co. 
in the March issue of Modern Jeweler 
magazine. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this interview of Mr. Stevens: 

THE FLUCTUATING PRICE OF SILVER 
(By John B. Stevens) 


MODERN JEWELER. What can the retail 
jeweler tell the customer who comes in 
today and says, “The price of silver is so high 
I can't afford to buy it?” You remember a 
year ago we were told there would be no 
increase in the price of silver. Then, first 
thing we knew there was an increase. What 
can the retail jeweler tell his customer today? 

JoHN B. Srevens, President, Tableware 
Products Division and Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Corporation—The International 
Silver Co.: This is a difficult question because 
of the nature of the market. Since last 
spring, when the Treasury went out of the 
business of selling silver, the price, as you 
well know, has gone up considerably to a 
top of $2.17 an ounce. This is higher, cer- 
tainly, than I anticipated. Speculation on 
the price of silver is a guessing game. It’s 
extremely difficult to say in the short term 
.. and, I guess ... the long term what's 
going to happen to the price of sliver. 

Since last July 14 there have been two 
fairly substantial price increases in both 
sterling flatware and sterling holloware be- 
cause of increases in the price of our basic 
commodity which is an important part of 
the manufacturing cost. Some 70 per cent 
of the cost of finished sterling goods is repre- 
sented by the raw material. Consequently, we 
as manufacturers are sensitive to the cost 
of the commodity. 

MJ. Is is possible that the price of silver 
will go down.? 

STEVENS. Oh, yes, there is that possibility. 
Certainly it should go down. It’s my personal 
feeling that the price under present condi- 
tions should be in the neighborhood of $1.60 
an ounce. The price is likely to go down if 
certain things happen. Of course we are still 
in the midst of a non-ferrous producers’ 
strike which affects the price of silver. Silver 
is basically a by-product of copper, lead and 
zinc. So the strike . . particularly in the 
copper industry . . has had quite an effect. 

MJ. Are there other factors? 
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Srevens. Another factor in the price of 
silver is the speculator., Internationally, or 
throughout the world, we estimate there are 
three hundred million ounces of silver over- 
hanging the market. Some of this surplus 
silver is in inventory buildup, but the major 
portion is in speculative positions, 

MJ. Do you mean people who are with- 
holding coins? 

STEVENS. No. This is primarily silver in 
bullion. The price of silver today has been 
largely the result of speculators in the mar- 
ket. This has had quite an effect on the 
fluctuation of prices. 

I might add that the price of silver itself 
is not as important to us as the fluctuation. 
Obviously, we think the price is high, and 
we don't want it to go higher . . because 
at some point our product will be priced out 
of the market. We can live with a reason- 
able price, but we can’t live with these 
constant fluctuations which are caused basi- 
cally by speculation. 

As a specific example, in May, 1967, the 
total amount of silver on deposit in New York 
City with the commodity exchange was 
roughly 2,500,000 ounces, Today, it’s 35 mil- 
lion ounces that’s on deposit to back up 
transactions on the commodity market. This 
is an increase of more than 32 million ounces. 

MJ. Then the price of silver is not the re- 
sult of there being a shortage of the metal? 

STEVENS. There is no shortage of silver. 
The silver manufacturer, the silver retailer, 
the silver user need have no fear of a short- 
age of silver in the near future... that is, 
the next ten years, at least. . because of the 
300 million ounces overhanging the market 
and other sources such as demonetized coins, 
both foreign and domestic. 

MJ. Can the government control fluctua- 
tion in the price of silver? 

Srevens. They are in a position to help, 
certainly. As a matter of fact, they could con- 
trol it. They did control it for years on the 
“up side.” For 30 years the government subsi- 
dized the producer by paying either above- 
market price or a price higher than the world 
price in order to bring silver in to the gov- 
ernment to put into coins and to back silver 
certificates. 

As a result three billion ounces of silver 
were taken out of the ground prematurely 
at prices which subsidized the producers. 
Nevertheless, there is a vast amount of silver 
available. 

MJ. About the first week in January there 
was a story in the news that the government 
was going to start melting its coins. 

STEVENS. Robert A. Wallace, assistant sec- 
retary of the Treasury, said that the govern- 
ment is in a position to melt its coins. He 
indicated that the government will have facil- 
ities within the next few months to sort 
silver-clad coins from the silver coins, Then, 
they could melt down the coins and make 
this silver available to industry on some kind 
of basis. 

Meanwhile, the basis on which Treasury 
silver is being sold to industry is on a sealed- 
bid basis through the General Services Ad- 
ministration. Each Friday the bids come in 
to GSA, and they determine what bids they 
will accept. They are attempting not to con- 
trol the market, but to establish and main- 
tain a fair market price. 

We are fearful that in spite of their inten- 
tions, there is a danger that they follow the 
price established by the speculators. This is 
borne out by the fact that until recently 
they had not sold all the silver that was 
offered each week. 

You see, they sell up to two million ounces 
per week. This is their stated policy. But 
only once or twice have they actually sold 
the full two million ounces, There have been 
occasions when they could have sold it all 
if they had accepted bids that were a frac- 
tion below the level of the prices they did 
accept. 

We think it would be an important factor 
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in further stabilizing the price if they would 
sell down to the limit . and accept the 
bids and regularly get rid of at least two mil- 
lion ounces per week. 

MJ. Do you think there is any possibility 
they will start doing this? 

STEVENS. I would guess that as a result of 


peepee This is the situation that none 
of us want to have to live with. The first of 


decrease as the case may be. 

This is disturbing not only to us, but to 
our retailers and our retailers’ customers. It's 
very difficult to live with . . . particularly 
with a product where the cost of the raw ma- 
r total 
cos 

MJ. I understand the photographic indus- 
try is the largest industrial user of silver and 

that they are searching for substitutes for 
silver. Have they made any progress? 

Srevens. We are told by members of our 
Association who are in the photographic in- 
dustry that they are doing a lot of research 
in this area and have been for many years. 
They would Ike to find a satisfactory sub- 
stitute because of the high price of silver and 
the fact that it fluctuates so much. But I 
don’t believe their efforts have been success- 
ful to date. Silver is used in both color and 
black and white photography and there is 
some recovery. In color photography you re- 
cover as much as 90 per cent of the silver 
because the dyes replace the silver. 

The electronic industry uses more raw 
silver than the silverware industry, silver 
being a natural conductor of electricity. 
Silver is also used in storage batteries. 

MJ. Is there any chance of the copper 


hope so, 

MJ. Doesn't the copper strike also affect the 
production of silverplate? 

Srevens. Oh, yes. We are large users of 
copper, It’s a part of our alloy for base metal 
for silverplate. Some of our alloys for silver- 
plated holloware are 90 per cent copper; some 
are 70 per cent. 

But the copper strike is important to silver 
because it’s a by-product of copper mining. 
U.S. production of silver is about one-fourth 
of the industrial demand, When you knock 
out U.S. production, you have to depend on 
imports or government silver, or silver from 
some other source. Thus, the strike has a 
damaging effect on the silver-using indus- 
tries at the moment. Certainly if something 
breaks in the copper or nonferrous metals 
strike, it should exert downward force on the 
price of silver. 

MJ. From what other countries does silver 
come? 

Srevens. The greatest portion comes from 
the western hemisphere. Mexico's production 
just about equals that of the U.S. Then comes 
Canada, a little behind. Of course, this year 
the US. will be way behind because of the 

strike. 

MJ. Is there any possibility of reactivat- 
ing mines in the West? 

STEVENS. You hear about this, and some 
borderline, low-grade silver mines might be 
put back in operation. But it won't come 
at a fast rate nor will the resulting produc- 
tion increase the overall balance very much. 
After all, two-thirds of the silver mined in 
the world is actually a by-product of copper, 
lead and zinc, 
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I've been through the mines in the Coeur 
d'Alene district of Idaho, for instance. These 
veins are inclined to peter out as they go 
down deeper and deeper and deeper. Even at 
a high price it's difficult to get that silver out 
of the ground. 

There's always the possibility that some- 
where in the world they’re going to find vast 
new supplies of silver ... or even on the 
moon. But the business of reopening old 
mines at any price is not significant. The 
producers have been talking about this ever 
since the price of silver was 35 cents. They 
said, “When the price of silver gets up to 70 
cents, we'll produce more silver from re- 
activated mines.” Well, the price rose to $1.29 
and then to $2.10, and I still don’t see any 
evidence that we're going to get any substan- 
tial amount from them. 

MJ. Have you seen any deterioration in 
the market in demand for finished silver 
goods.. sterling flatware, for instance? 

STEVENS, Actually, we have not seen less 
demand for sterling silver flatware. We think 
that one reason for this is that, in spite of 
the increase in price, people are very con- 
scious of silver as an investment that is 
likely to increase in value. There is evidence, 
however, that sterling flatware may be close 
to the breaking point as far as price is 
concerned, 

On the other hand, sterling holloware has 
been hurt. Here, the market has turned to 
silverplated goods. 

MJ. When you say that sterling flatware 
has not suffered, are you speaking dollar- 
wise or unit-wise, since it would cost more 
today? 

STEVENS. There has been little evidence in 
deterioration of unit sales to date. In our 
affluent economy the increases in price we 
had during the late summer didn’t seem to 
have too much effect. We did have a good 
holiday season, although it’s difficult to use 
that period as a gauge. We really haven’t 
had a chance to assess the effect of the price 
increases we had in January. These were 
predicated om the price of raw silver going 
over $2.00 an ounce. But this is a substan- 
tial price increase .. 20 per cent on top of 
the increases last year. 

MJ. Can the retailer tell his customer, 
then, that there is little possibility of the 
price of silver decreasing to any extent? 

Stevens. Certainly the retailer cannot ex- 
pect any significant drop in the price of sil- 
ver. People are becoming more interested in 
silver. There is certainly nothing to replace 
it. He can draw an interesting parallel by 
comparing the price that Grandma paid for 
sterling silver with the price of sterling sil- 
ver today. I don’t know of any product that 
has appreciated in value to the extent that 
sterling silver has. 

MJ. Have you noticed an increase in in- 
terest in silverplated flatware? 

STEVENS. Yes. There has been a strong up- 
surge in good quality silverplated ware. But 
even at today’s prices sterling silver is a 


Obey the Law 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the civil 
rights bill of 1968 has been enacted by 
n of the 

hen signed by the President. 
I call upon all Americans to obey its 
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Millions are shocked by the violence 
and disregard for law afflicting our Na- 
tion in recent times. There is great de- 
mand for restoration of law and order. 

The fair housing provisions of the civil 
rights bill were objected to by many. But 
they will become law and they must be 
universally respected. 

My decision in voting on this measure 
was a difficult one. I cast my vote against 
it. One of my major considerations was a 
judgment that so much opposition 
seemed evident that the law might be 
premature in respect to its public ac- 
ceptance and, therefore, ineffective. 

Now that it has been enacted, I shall 
exercise whatever leadership I possess to 
prove that judgment in error. That is 
why I issue this call for obedience to 
this law, as well as to all others. An or- 
derly society cannot pick and choose 
which laws it will obey. 

Let us all help restore respect for law 
to the American society by our own indi- 
vidual example. Let us exert extra effort 
to assure absolute compliance with this 
particular law. The practice and example 
of compliance with less popular laws in- 
grains a general poulationwide habit of 
respect for and obedience to all laws. 

The late President Kennedy said, “Ask 
not what your country can do for you, 
but what you can do for your country.” 

What can you do for your troubled 
country at this point in time? The answer 
is obvious: 

Obey its laws, all of them, willingly 
and fully. 


League of Women Voters on Dr. King’s 
Death 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, immedi- 
ately after the tragedy of Memphis, the 
League of Women Voters of the United 
States issued a cogent statement worthy 
of the attention of all the Members of 
Congress. The comments of the league 
president, Mrs. Robert J. Stuart, reflect 
a clear perception of the need for con- 
structive action against discrimination. 

I commend this statement to my col- 
leagues’ attention and include it in the 
Recorp at this point: 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. ROBERT J. STUART, PRESI- 
DENT, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
DEATH OF Dr. MARTIN LUTHER KING 


All white America stands guilty for what 
happened to Dr. Martin Luther King last 
night in Memphis, The League of Women 
Voters shares the feeling of outrage and 
frustration that grips the nation. 

Words will no longer do. The efforts we 
have taken so far will not suffice. Now is the 
time for vigorous and constructive action by 
the Congress, the state legislatures, and by 
every community to see that Negro citizens 
take their rightful place in American life. 

Every individual has a part to play. Civil 
rights issues are basically personal issues; 
they call for of beliefs— 
not only to law-making bodies on every level 
of government but in answer to the bigoted 
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in our communities whether they be rela- 
tives, neighbors, or friends. 

If each of us takes on the same kind of 
personal commitment that characterized Dr. 
King’s life, his goals can be achieved. They 
must be achieved. 


Greece Offers a New Dimension in 
International Cooperation 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the announcement made today 
in New York by the Deputy Minister of 
Coordination of the Greek Government, 
Mr. Julius Evlambios, concerning the de- 
posit in the United States of 20 percent 
of all American tourist dollars spent in 
Greece. 

This is a welcome gesture on the part 
of the Greek Government. It is also an 
enlightened gesture which will help 
Greece as well, by attracting more 
American tourists to that historic land. 

As the Greek official pointed out, this 
gesture “will not be a decisive factor in 
solving the problem” of the balance of 
payments of the United States. Never- 
theless, it points the way to a cooperative 
effort which could benefit the free world 
as a whole. 

We share Mr. Evlambios’ hope that 
“other nations will also consider their 
own position of friendship with the 
United States, and perhaps decide to 
make some similar gesture of good will.” 

I would like at this time to insert in 
the Recorp the remarks of the Minister 
of Coordination made on April 10, 1968, 
in New York: 

The fact that Greece developed rapidly 
after the war is largely due to the generous 
assistance given by the American Govern- 
ment and particularly by the American tax- 
payer. American aid to the world totaled 
$130 billion. A small percentage of this huge 
amount, sufficient to effectively help Greece 
in rehabilitating the country, was given to 
our people. 

We cannot and will never forget this 
unique gesture motivated and paid by the 
citizens of this acropolis of the western world. 
The friendship that exists between Greece 
and America is a book with many chapters. 

Today, it is my pleasure to tell you about 
the next chapter in this historic relation- 
ship. As a token of our friendship, I have 
been authorized by my government to make 
the following statement: 

“The national government of Greece, con- 
sidering as its duty to stand by the side of 
the United States of America, has decided 
to refrain from a percentage of United States 
dollars spent in Greece by American visitors. 
As of this year, and for as long as necessary, 
Greece will be depositing in the United States 
an amount in dollars equal to 20 per cent, 
i.e. one fifth of American tourist dollar ex- 
penditures in Greece on a five year basis.” 

We feel that in this way we are helping, 
to the limited extent that we are able, the 
great people of a great country that has 
given us so much. America today faces a 
small problem. We know that our gesture of 
help will not be a decisive factor in solving 
that problem although we will be adding an- 
nually about $10,000,000 to the balance of 
payments of the United States. But we hope 
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that other nations of the free world will also 
consider their own position of friendship 
with the United States, and perhaps decide 
to make some similar gesture of good will. 
If many nations were to do likewise, the 
small problem of the United States would 
soon be overcome and forgotten. My govern- 
ment believes it is time for all nations who 
hold themselves to be friends of the United 
States to come to the aid of their historic 
ally. 


A Government or an Alibi Factory 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
effective leadership in the handling of 
the sacking of Washington, D.C., was 
even noticed in Knoxville, Tenn. 

House Resolution 1129, calling for an 
investigation on the unanswered riot 
questions, connot go unheeded. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial from the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel for April 10 
and the text of House Resolution 1129 
follow: 

[From the Knoxville News-Sentinel, 
Apr. 10, 1968] 
UNANSWERED RIOT QUESTION 


There has been a variety of excuses for 
failure to preserve order in American cities. 
Those of Atty. Gen. Ramsey Clark, as to the 
riots in Washington, D.C., are about as lame 
as they come. 

“Look at the deaths,” advised Mr. Clark. 
“Very few deaths compared to what could 
have been expected under the circum- 
stances.” 

How many deaths could be accepted as 
permissible, “under the circumstances”? The 
troops, when finally they were called, got 
the disorder under control without firing a 
shot. 

“I think the police acted firmly here; I 
think they acted fairly here; I think they 
did a good job,” Mr. Clark said. 

We agree with that, heartily. Nowhere has 
there been any criticism of police. But in 
Washington they were hopelessly outnum- 
bered until, finally, after too many hours of 
indecision, the troops were brought in. 

Clark was asked whether the nation is will- 
ing to accept unlimited property damage be- 
cause “we don’t want to inflict any deaths 
upon the looters and rioters.” Mr. Clark re- 
plied: 

“That is not the issue. I don’t think we 
suffered unlimited property damage here. The 
property damage here (in Washington) 
would be a very small fraction of the prop- 
erty damage at Watts or the property dam- 
age at Detroit.” 

He seems to argue that law enforcement 
Officials shouldn’t try to stop a mob from 
burning down your house for fear of injur- 
ing the arsonists, But skip that. The record 
is that people get killed in the heat of riot. 
The killing stops, or doesn’t even start, when 
authorities move in firmly to enforce the law. 

“Restraint” merely has en the 
riots to spread, making big ones out of little 
ones. This restraint apparently is prompted 
in recognition of injustice and out of con- 
cern for public sentiment in the Negro com- 
munity. 

Think that one over. The slum dwellers 
are the first and principal victims of these 
disorders. Thousands of them are being fed 
and clothed today at Washington’s relief 
centers. 

Does it make any sense to assume these 
poor people wanted their homes and small 
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possessions burned, their sources of food de- 
stroyed, their jobs sent up in smoke? What 
little they had was lost because the author- 
ities failed to protect them, thus piling 
neglect on top of injustice. 

Atty. Gen. Clark replies to all the questions 
save the main one: 

Why was the looting and burning in Wash- 
ington permitted to spread, practically with- 
out hindrance, for nearly 24 hours before 
troops were called in from across the river? 

What have we got here? A Government? 
Or an alibi factory? 


H. Res. 1129 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of seven 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Four mem- 
bers shall be appointed from the majority 
party and three members shall be appointed 
from the minority party. Any vacancy oc- 
curring in the membership of the committee 
shall be filled in the same manner in which 
the original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of (1) why the President did not 
act immediately to terminate rioting in the 
District of Columbia, and (2) why the Armed 
Forces were not called in immediately and 
thereafter permitted to take effective action 
to halt looting in the District of Columbia. 

For the purpose of carrying out this resolu- 
tion the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, including any Com- 
monwealth or possession thereof, whether 
the House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, corre- 
spondence, memorandums, papers, and doc- 
uments, as it deems necessary; except that 
neither the committee nor any subcommittee 
thereof may sit while the House is meeting 
unless special leave to sit shall have been 
obtained from the House. Subpenas may be 
issued under the signature of the chairman 
of the committee or any member of the com- 
mittee designated by him, and may be served 
by any person designated by such chairman 
or member. 


The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report which 
is made when the House is not in session 
shall be filed with the Clerk of the House. 


Postmaster General O’Brien Leaves 
Enviable Record of Service 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
very much the decision of Postmaster 
General O’Brien to resign from the Cabi- 
net, but I wish him well in his new work. 

It has been a great pleasure working 
with Mr. O’Brien, particularly since I be- 
came chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. He has brought 
great vigor and inspiration to the De- 
partment. 

There has been the ultimate in co- 
operation between him and our com- 
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mittee in the development of policies. 
He sought new ways to deal with the 
ever-increasing volume of mail, and the 
momentum of his inspiring leadership is 
certain to carry forward. 

The President has chosen an able suc- 
cessor in naming Marvin Watson to the 
Cabinet vacancy. Mr. Watson is a dedi- 
cated public servant, and I look forward 
to working closely with him in his new 
position. 


The Right Road 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, constitu- 
ents often ask how we can get this coun- 
try on the right road once again. By this 
they do not mean the right as such, but 
on the road to strength and soundness. 
We were on such a road in earlier times, 
but for some inexplicable reason we have 
left it, and now the need to regain sta- 
bility is literally urgent, lest anarchy 
and disaster prevail in America, 

What needs to be done is not compli- 
cated. We should first and foremost get 
this war in Vietnam over, and make a 
firm resolution that we will not engage 
in any more war unless Congress is first 
asked to and does in fact declare war. 
Next we need to make the firm resolve, 
backed up by establishment of policy, 
that we will not spend more money as a 
government than we take in in revenues. 
Because of political pressures on Mem- 
bers of Congress such a policy ought 
probably of necessity to become law so 
that overspending in the absence of a 
national emergency is unlawful. 

Once we do this we will regain the 
respect and confidence of our foreign 
creditors who loom large in our plan- 
ning because of the tremendous dollar 
holdings they have been able to accumu- 
late because of our recklessly wasteful 
foreign aid programs of the last 20 
years. A 

In the U.S. News & World Report issue 
of April 15 the Warner & Swasey Co. has 
asked a pertinent question in this con- 
nection: What's happened to govern- 
ment ‘by the people’?” This is a good 
question—and the people should demand 
responsibility in our Government. They 
are not getting it from this administra- 
tion. The advertisement follows: 

WHAT'S HAPPENED TO GOVERNMENT "BY THE 
PEOPLE”? 
(An advertisement by the Warner & Swasey 
Co., of Cleveland) 

13 to 1 the people say they want govern- 
ment expenses cut rather than any tax in- 
crease. Yet government increases expenses, 
hires thousands more civilian employees, 
adds even more bureaus, and continues to 
squander millions on such silly things as a 
study of East African monkeys. And then 
it says it has to increase taxes. 

Three-fourths of the farmers of America 
want the government to take its hands off 
farming, save the billions it now squanders on 
“farm aid” and let the farmer run his own 
business. So government increases its farm 
budget to 6% billion dollars and adds 1400 
employees to the Agricultural Department. 
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The people appoint, pay for, support police 
forces to protect them, Yet government 
courts go out of their way to obstruct the 
people’s police and pamper their enemies, the 
criminals. 

What has happened to the government we 
proudly claimed was “of the people, by the 
people, for the people“? Whose country is 
this, anyway? 


Dallas Times Herald Commends President 
for Courageous Decision 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, the Dallas 
Times Herald has rightly praised Presi- 
dent Johnson’s courageous decision to 
seek peace rather than political glory. 

His act of self-sacrifice for the good 
of his Nation is unparalleled in American 
history. He has put national unity above 
personal ambition, and placed world 
peace above politics. 

In a single stroke he has shown 
Hanoi—and a watching world—the sin- 
cerity of his offer of peace, and has taken 
the venom out of a political race which 
others would have added. 

His sacrifice for national unity was 
great—for he has given up the power 
and the glory of the mightiest seat in our 
Republic. 

His decision was a difficult one, because 
he knew that from the Presidency he 
could do the greatest good for the great- 
est number of his countrymen—and he 
did. 

In the months which remain to his 
Presidency he will be a constant symbol 
to Americans of the courage, wisdom, 
and love of nation that is America. 

As the Dallas Times Herald editorial 
concludes, “if men are honest they will 
finally say that Lyndon Baines Johnson, 
in search of peace and tranquillity, gave 
up his life” for his country. 

I insert into the Recorp the Dallas 
Times Herald editorial of April 1, 1968: 
A Max's DECISION 

The shattering decision of Lyndon Baines 
Johnson that he would seek only the peace, 
and not further political office that carries 
the glory and the misery, has been unequiv- 
ocally made. 

To his millions, The President of the 
United States said Sunday night that he 
would not seek, nor would accept, the nomi- 
nation of his Democrat for the four 
years of travail that attend the Presidency. 

But, prior to his world-stunning pro- 
nouncement, he threw his 3lst challenge to 
the North Vietnamese—that he would sus- 
pend air and sea bombardment in one more 
approach to an honorable conclusion of the 
Asian war. And he told the world that he 
awaited Ho Chi Minh’s appropriate action 
and answer. His unilateral announcement 
had no strings. 

Some will write politics into this man’s 
offer and personal decision. It will be said 
that he followed the dovish and increasing- 
ly popular cry of his own party opponents, 
Bobby Kennedy and Sen. Eugene McCarthy, 
and the incessant pushing of Sen. William 
Fulbright. 

But the electrifying end of President John- 
son’s 40-minute man-to-man talk to his 
nation didn’t fit his character. It was no 
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concession to Bobby Kennedy, a young man 
he loathes, nor a bowing to his rival Republi- 
can political party. If it didn’t work, he said, 
“we will defend at any price.” 

It was the painful voice of a man who 
meant what he said. He did not choke; his 
words were measured and under control. He 
seemed to be telling the nation and the 
world—"do not involve my desire for peace 
in the politics I have known all my life.” 

Men call Lyndon Johnson a political crea- 
ture; an unyielding servant of party politics. 
A man who has spent 38 years to achieve the 
seat of majesty. Nothing, but nothing, could 
deter him in his ascendancy. 

But last night, Lyndon Baines Johnson 
reached beyond his personal stars and told all 
men that he would settle for peace; not fur- 
ther political glory, His office made it un- 
equivocal, He said he would not accept. 
Presidents cannot play the tawdry line in 
hoping for the groundswell draft. 

He went out of the political firmament 
with the assurance that in his concluding 
nine months he would not accept a fake, or 
uncertain peace. He called upon two old war- 
riors, Averill Harriman and Llewellyn Thomp- 
son, the knowledgeable ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, to search out the peace. 

And he acknowledged domestic and world- 
wide turmoil that besets mankind when he 
seemed not to be skirting dangerous issues, 
but finally facing them in head-on confron- 
tation: 

“I shall not devote an hour or a day of 
my time to anything but the duties of this 
awesome office 

It indeed, could be a politically unfettered 
President of the United States who seeks his 
own immortality in the coming months 
through the uninterrupted search for the 
moral restructuring of his own nation and a 
world. 

Did he say to Hanoi and Moscow last 
night—do you want what you know in an 
earnest desire for accommodation, or will 
you pursue the unknown? 

Did he say to divisive elements in his own 
land—this strife must end or the people will 
destroy the political system? 

Did he say to the South Vietnamese when 
he spoke of “both sides” working for peace— 
get your house in order and settle this, ALL 
Vietnamese? 

It is said that the American men in Viet- 
nam were astonished when they heard the 
news in the horrible holes of Hue, Khe Sanh 
and on and on. A half million of them. 

So was a nation. So was a world. 

Words, torrents of words, will be written 
and said. He was hated, he was feared, he 
was liked, he was respected. He was the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt protege created and 
advanced to political eminence. 

But, if men are honest, they will finally 
say that Lyndon Baines Johnson, in search 
of peace and tranquillity, gave up his life. 
He has. 


Catchi 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
the pleasure and privilege of opening in 
my office an exhibition of 23 paintings by 
Catchi—Mrs. Donald Twomey—a prom- 
inent artist residing in my congressional 
district. 

Catchi, who has been painting since 
she was 12 years old, has studied here and 
abroad. She has exhibited in important 
public collections and galleries through- 
out this country and her work appears in 
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many important private collections. Her 
awards and the publications she has illus- 
trated are too numerous to mention. 

Last evening we were honored to par- 
ticipate in a reception for Catchi in the 
Rayburn Building. At that time, the 
paintings that now hang in my office 
were shown to the Members of Congress. 
Now I am pleased that these excellent 
paintings are available for public viewing 
in my office, where they will remain 
through the month of May. 

Catchi’s artistic sense and her effective 
use of colors for soft tones and bolder 
effects demonstrate her expertise. Catchi 
is truly a gifted artist and I truly am for- 
tunate to have the opportunity to display 
her work in my office. 


Eugene Polanski: A Responsible Citizen 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, it is all too 
commonplace to read in any newspaper 
of the plight of an innocent person, eith- 
er the victim of violence or in need of 
immediate first aid, who goes unat- 
tended in the broad light of day while 
passersby look on with amusement, dis- 
belief, or just plain indifference. Most 
frequently, the attitude is one of not 
wanting to become involved. 

Such was the case in a recent inci- 
dent reported by the Camden Courier- 
Post. An elderly man had fallen to the 
street on a well-traveled street near 
Camden’s City Hall. Although the situa- 
tion was not one of violence, the victim 
went ignored by the crowds walking by 
and it was not until a passing motorist 
stopped at the scene that help came to 
the stricken man, 

Mr. Speaker, it was Eugene Polanski, 
an employee of the Camden Post Office 
who was the recipient of the Post Office 
Department’s Good Citizenship Award 
for his singular act of kindness. Perhaps 
a man’s life was saved because of it. I 
take my hat off to Mr. Polanski who was 
responsible enough to become involved. 

The Courier-Post account follows: 
[From the Courier-Post, Camden, N.J. 

Mar. 28, 1968] 
EUGENE POLANSKI: A RESPONSIBLE CITIZEN 

Shortly after noon last Friday an elderly 
man fell to the sidewalk beside Federal Street 
near Camden’s City Hall. 

As he lay stretched on the pavement crowds 
of people walked by. Some ignored him, some 
glanced down at his inert body and swerved 
away. No one showed any inclination to give 
him aid. 

Suddenly, a passing car stopped. Its driver, 
Eugene Polanski, got out, ran to the man 
and lifted his head. 

CALLS FOR HELP 

Suspecting the man had suffered an epi- 
leptic fit, Polanski asked a passerby to call 
an ambulance and then stayed with him 
until it arrived. 

As Polanski held the man’s head, a man 
who had been waiting nearby for a bus came 
up and asked him his name and where he 
worked. 

Polanksi told the man he had worked at 
the Camden Post Office for 12 years and 
thought nothing more of the incident. 
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This week Postmaster Frederick Martin, re- 
ceived a letter from the man commending 
Polanski for coming to the aid of the stricken 
man. 

RECEIVES AWARD 


Martin awarded Polanski the Post Office 
Department's “Good Citizenship Award,” for 
his act of kindness, 

Polanski, who is 36 and lives at 5619 Ed- 
wards Ave,, Pennsauken, said after the pres- 
entation that he didn’t think what he did 
was that exceptional. 

“Anyone else would have done what I 
did,” he said, 

Postmaster Martin said, The point is, no 
one did.” 


The Postmaster General: Lawrence F. 
O’Brien 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr, O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday the Federal Govern- 
ment lost one of its most able and dedi- 
cated public servants when Postmaster 
General Lawrence F. O’Brien resigned. 
He has been methodical, tireless, and 
capable in everything he has ever at- 
tempted. He is a truly professional poli- 
tician and has made the word politi- 
cian” a word of praise for an able ad- 
ministrator and organizer. 

It seems that there was no time when 
Larry O’Brien was not in politics. At 
the age of 16 he was campaigning for the 
late James Michael Curley; he was one 
of the first Democratic leaders to support 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt for President; 
he was with the late John F. Kennedy 
from 1952; and has been with President 
Johnson since he assumed the office of 
President in 1963. 

His interest in politics came quite nat- 
urally. His parents both came here from 
Ireland, penniless and unknown. They 
made their own way, working constantly 
and working hard. When they had finally 
achieved some kind of security, the great 
depression came and wiped out all their 
savings and their business. They, and 
their son, were no strangers to the eco- 
nomic and social injustice highlighted 
by the depression. Larry O’Brien’s in- 
terest in the social and economic welfare 
of all Americans came from firsthand 
knowledge of the inequities of our so- 
ciety. 

He worked in his father’s restaurant 
and met and listened to many of the 
great political figures who gathered 
there. It was here that he met Mayor 
Curley and the great men of that era, 
and developed his interest in politics. 

Most of the great work he has done, 
before he came to the Federal Govern- 
ment, was behind the scenes, as an idea 
man and a great organizer. He, more 
than any other man, is the father of the 
new kind of politics, the politics of par- 
ticipation. He developed his theory of 
political organization and method of 
political action during John F. Kennedy’s 
first race for the Senate in 1952. 

Larry was the director of organization 
for that campaign. He found workers, 
volunteers, and voters where no one had 
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every thought to look before. He made 
the optimum use of the human resources 
that had traditionally been ignored in 
political campaigns. He worked within, 
with, and outside the regular party or- 
ganization to reach people and organize 
them into a campaign. 

His manual for political organization 
has spread from that campaign through- 
out America and is being used in France, 
Australia, and even England. 

He was the director of organization 
again in the second Kennedy campaign 
for the Senate in 1958, and in 1960 he 
held the same position in the Kennedy- 
Johnson presidential race. 

In 1961 he was appointed Special As- 
sistant to the President for Congressional 
Affairs. It was in this position that most 
Members of the House met and worked 
with Larry O’Brien. We knew that when 
he spoke, he spoke for the President. The 
liaison between the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of the Government was 
strengthened and expanded. He worked 
well with the Congress and was the vital 
line between the White House and Capi- 
tol Hill. 

After President Kennedy’s assassina- 
tion, President Johnson reappointed 
Larry O’Brien to the same post. He, too, 
spoke of Larry O’Brien with the highest 
terms of affection and praise. 

In November of 1965 Lawrence F. 
O’Brien was appointed Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. Not only did 
he continue in the role of liaison with the 
Congress but he also was an active, 
capable, and dedicated administrator of 
the Post Office Department. 

He was probably the first Cabinet 
Member in history to recommend the 
abolition of his job, when he suggested 
that the Post Office Department be made 
a public corporation. He has introduced 
new methods and practices to add to the 
efficiency of the Department. 

I am sorry that our Government has 
lost such a dedicated and hard-working 
servant. He has always been easy to work 
with, helpful, and responsible. I wish 
him the best in his future endeavors. 


Protection of Defense Facilities and 
Classified Information 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to remedy cer- 
tain evident deficiencies in the congres- 
sional effort to maintain a secure and ef- 
fective base for the protection of defense 
facilities and classified information re- 
leased to industry. This bill is identical 
to a bill introduced by my good friend 
and chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, and 24 distinguished 
members of the majority party. I have 
the honor to serve as the ranking minor- 
ity member of that committee. We de- 
sire to make clear that the objectives 
and provisions of this proposed legisla- 
tion have bipartisan support. 
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As Mr. WrLLIs noted earlier on intro- 
ducing his bill, vital features of the na- 
tional security program have been called 
in question by certain decisions of the 
Federal courts. Unless these deficiencies 
are promptly met, there is no doubt that 
the security of this Nation will be gravely 
threatened and undermined. 

I fully support the desire of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities to conduct hearings on this bill, 
and related bills, at the earliest possible 
and convenient time with a view toward 
reporting a bill that will effectively ac- 
complish the objectives and purposes of 
this proposed legislation. 


Capitol Hill Action 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Jerrie Newman of Gastonia, N.C., has 
written a very interesting article on a 
visit which she made to Washington re- 
cently. The article appeared in the Gas- 
tonia, N.C., Gazette on Sunday, April 7, 
1968. 

Mrs. Newman has written in a very in- 
teresting manner of her most recent 
visit to our Nation’s Capital. I ask that 
it be made a part of the Recorp today. 

The article follows: 

[From the Gastonia Gazette, Apr. 7, 1968] 
CAPITOL HILL: WHERE THE ACTION Is 
(By Jerrie Newman) 

In Madrid it is bullfights. 

In Florida, sun and sand. 

But in Washington, D.C.. . . ah, that is 
where the action is. 

Three years ago, one memorable spring 
day, I became addicted to a habit I never 
want to kick. If we lived in Washington, D.C., 
I would declare a day a month when I could 
be free to prowl the corridors of our Capitol, 
to watch and sense and hear and feel the 
harsh and rumbling clashes of power, the 
workings of the Federal Government of the 
United States of America. 

In action it is exciting and interesting 
and informative. It is power... raw and 
subtle ... sarcastic and mean... well 
meant and well intended, But power. 

In my mind's eye I see that day three years 
ago: both Kennedys, Senator Ervin, Senator 
Javits and lesser luminaries politely knifing 
with the nuances of immigration, just across 
the room from me. I can see Adlai Stevenson 
on the front steps of the Capitol, impatiently 
smoothing his hair in the early spring wind 
and holding down the papers of his script 
as he did the commentary for a television 
special on the Emancipation Proclamation 
100th Anniversary. I can see Robert Ryan 
dressed as Lincoln and a host of Negro chil- 
dren brought by their teachers to celebrate 
and honor that day. 

Last week my husband had business in 
Washington again. He planned to take me 
along, knowing my pleasure in a day free 
to wander and watch and absorb. 

He had rented a plane and we left Gas- 
tonia at 6 in the morning. By 9 we were 
through the Washington National Airport 
formalities. 

It was a beautiful day, with the cherry 
blossoms at full. 

I have seen the trees before: as a child 
of ten, in 1960, in 1966, and now this year. 
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Washington can rival the cities of the 
world—London, Madrid and Paris—with her 
trees and parks, her reflecting basins and 
statuary, the massed weight of her buildings. 

I have seen the tourist sights: been fool 
enough to try to climb the Washington Monu- 
ment (I fainted halfway up) instead of wait- 
ing for the elevator. 

I have dragged our children, cat-wet, 
through driving rain that washed the blos- 
soms from the trees, to see the sputtering 
eternal flame where Kennedy lies in Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

I have heard the FBI in the Justice Build- 
ing explain their intricate ways; have been 
driven in a cattle-herd of citizenry through 
the public part of the White House, seeing 
a lovely view of backs and shoulders, par- 
quet floors and ceilings; have zipped through 
sections of the Smithsonian Institute and 
the National Art Museum... the tourist 
things, all exciting, all wonderful. 

But the glory is not in things. It is in 
people. 

The first essential for my day of fascinated 
rubber-necking was a Washington Post news- 
paper, worth a mint of information at 10 
cents. The front page tells where Events“ 
are listed. The “Events” page tells if the 
Senate and House are meeting and what they 
are debating; which subcommittees are meet- 
ing, when and where. 

The second essential was a stop by the 
office of Gastonia’s own House of Representa- 
tives member, Basil Whitener. 

Whitener’s offices are on the fourth floor of 
the Rayburn Building, in room 2422, down 
pale yellow corridors lined with gray marble 
trim. 

A sweet young secretary with a familiar 
and somehow comforting North Carolina ac- 
cent, offered her assistance. 

The guest book showed that few Gas- 
tonians had found their way to his office 
during the last month. It is a long way from 
here to there, but perhaps, also, people do 
not realize that any congressman welcomes 
the chance to see and talk with his con- 
stituents and help them if he can. 

I wanted something: a ticket to go see the 
Senate. No one can just walk into the gallery 
of either house of Congress without this nec- 
essary implement. 

Since the newspaper on the “Events” page 
had already told me that only the Senate 
was in session, Mr, Whitener’s secretary gave 
me the pink Senate pass, and I was on my 
way. 

Where could I go first? 

I squirmed, wishing in vain to be two 
people. 

Subcommittees in Washington usually 
meet only in the mornings. Senate and House 
sessions can last all day. 

I ticked off the possibilities: Appropria- 
tions, Banking, Commerce, Government Op- 
erations, Judiciary, Rules, Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, Appropriations. 

Should I go to the auto-safety meeting and 
watch the big auto makers coax and plead, 
or should I find out all about the Failing 
Newspapers Act? Should I listen to the con- 
gressional oversight of the NLRB, or find out 
what the jewelers of the country have to 
say about antifraud? 

I made the pragmatic choice. It was al- 
ready 10 a.m. and I was already in the Ray- 
burn Building on the House side. (If you 
stand facing the Capitol steps, the House 
and all its buildings are on the left and the 
Senate and all its buildings are on the right.) 

O.K. The House subcommittee on Banking 
and Currency was meeting in a first floor 
hearing room of the Rayburn Building. The 
discussion was about federal financing of 
land and houses. I spent a half hour there 
listening to a man from Hawaii tell how lands 
are leased, how a man can pay for his house 
over and over again and never own the land 
it stands on, and still owe more money. 
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I hated to leave. 

But at 10:30 the Rules Committee was 
meeting on the Civil Rights Bill in Room 
1100 on the House side of the Capitol Build- 
ing. 
So down I went to the basement of the 
Rayburn Building (Floor GB-3) and caught 
the subway to the Capitol Building. All this 
is free, compliments of us, the taxpayers. 

I found the room, and the story of the 
next two hours there, until the Rules Com- 
mittee went into private executive session, 
would fill the rest of this page. Anyway, I 
enjoyed it hugely. 

Rogers of Colorado is a person to me now, 
not just a man’s name in some newspaper. 
So is Dingell of Michigan, and Madden of In- 
diana, Colmer of Mississippi, and others. 

They are all clever men with tongues and 
wits politely sharpened. 

I hurried on—to the gallery of the Senate, 
where a cross little man with an enthusiastic 
sense of his own importance insists on rule 
observance. 

Cameras must be checked (the flashes 
would be disturbing). The list is long: “No 
packages, bundles, cameras, suitcases, or 
briefcases are allowed in the galleries. 

“Standing or sitting in the doorways and 
aisles, smoking, applause, reading, taking 
notes, taking of photographs, and the wear- 
ing of hats by men are prohibited. No hats, 
coats, or other objects may be placed on the 
railings; visitors are prohibited from leaning 
forward over the railings or placing their 
hands thereon.” 

It says so on the pass, and the reason it’s 
enforced, since back in 1954 a group of radi- 
cals took pot shots at the representatives. 

I saw Margaret Chase Smith, red rose on 
the lapel of her navy blue suit, reading the 
bills carefully—the only one who did so. 

When the bells rang in the corridors, the 
senators drifted in to vote. Sam Ervin wan- 
dered through to cast a negative and out 
again. Ted Kennedy caused ripples of excite- 
ment as he came in from lunch, still chew- 
ing on whatever it was he was eating. I saw 
Scott of Pa. and Brooke of Mass., and about 
70 others. 

The vote was on the excise bill, and when 
taxes are involved these days, the senators 
are there to vote. 

Three amendments were voted down while 
I watched. 

Well, I could go on all day. 

We had to leave at 3 to get home before 
night. 

There is so much to tell that must remain 
unsaid, of the cafeteria and the coffee shop 
in the basement level of the Capitol build- 
ings, where really good, quick meals can be 
had for very reasonable prices, of the other 
tourists I talked to, of the guard at the 
gallery door, of a man from Spain who be- 
came a chauffeur, of a taxi driver who hap- 
pened to come from near Raleigh. 

But each day in Washington will be dif- 
ferent, full of its own excitement. 

Washington, D.C. . . . where the action is. 


Community Use of School Facilities 
HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 
Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, the 
National School Boards Association has 
just completed its annual convention in 
Detroit, and one of the highlights was a 
talk by Myron C. Clark on “Community 
Use of School Facilities.” 
Excellent schools are one of the rea- 
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sons for Wheaton’s being chosen as an 
all-American city; and Myron Clark is 
one of the reasons for Wheaton’s excel- 
lent schools. He is typical of the civic 
leaders who have interested themselves 
in our schools. 

He had previous school board service 
when he moved to Wheaton a few years 
ago, and Wheaton was quick to take ad- 
1 of his experience and his knowl- 
edge. 

In his remarks to the National School 
Boards Association, Mr. Clark detailed 
the conditions under which Wheaton 
schools are used by the people of the 
community, and the service which 
schools perform in welding people who 
happen to live near one another into a 
community of people. 

Speaking of the school board’s pro- 
gram, he said: 

This policy and practice has resulted in 
general good feeling toward schools. 


United States Needs To Crystallize a 
Middle East Policy 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, news dis- 
patches today report a growing Soviet 
naval presence in the Middle East and 
Nasser's pledge to “support, train, and 
arm” guerrilla resistance groups in Arab 
territories occupied by Israel. These same 
dispatches quote the Egyptian War Min- 
ister stating that Egypt lost 80 percent 
of its military equipment in the 6-day 
war with Israel last June but the Soviet 
a has fully replaced these losses. He 

The Soviet response was quick and effec- 
tive. 


It is difficult to understand the policy 
of the U.S. Government pertaining to 
recent developments in the Middle East. 
Recently the U.S. delegation at the 
United Nations was instructed to join 
with the Soviet Union and the Arab 
States in a resolution that censured 
Israel for using military forces to deal 
with terrorism and aggression by pro- 
Communist Arab guerrillas. 

There appears to be a similarity be- 
tween what Israel forces are combat- 
ing in their area and what the South 
Vietnamese are fighting in their land. 

On the one hand, the administration 
seems to be attempting to restrain Israel 
from defending herself when we have a 
half a million American soldiers in Viet- 
nam for the purpose of fighting similar 
terrorism and aggression. 

Last week the Republican Coordinat- 
ing Committee issued a lengthy policy 
statement in which it recommended 
that, in the absence of an agreement to 
limit arms shipment to the Middle East, 
the administration should be prepared 
to supply arms to friendly nations suf- 
ficient to maintain the balance of power 
and to serve as a deterrent to renewed 
open warfare. 

I support that recommendation. 
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Mr. Speaker, after the Russians had 
acquired more than half a year of lead- 
time in resupplying Arab States, our 
Government finally agreed in January 
to provide Israel with more aircraft. 

It is time that the administration 
adopt a meaningful Middle East policy. 
The Soviet Union has increased its 
power in the Middle East at the very 
time when the United States was wait- 
ing, in vain, for a sign that the U.S.S.R. 
would cooperate with America in trying 
to bring about a peaceful settlement in 
that area. 

We will get nowhere by opposing ag- 
gression and terrorism in Vietnam while 
appeasing aggression and terrorism in 
the Middle East. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include news dispatches 
published by the Washington Post on 
April 11, 1968: 

Ecypr To Arm ARAB RAIDS AGAINST ISRAEL 

Egypt will “support, train and arm” resist- 
ance groups in Arab territories occupied by 
Israel, President Nasser of Egypt said yester- 
day in Cairo. 

Nasser told members of the Arab Lawyers 
Federation that the Arab commando bands 
which have been harassing Israeli occupation 
forces are a “positive and legitimate move- 
ment.” He called the guerrilla operations the 
“one bright spot” in an otherwise gloomy 
situation. 

Nasser said the Arab armies are not yet 
strong enough to confront Israel directly, 
but that Egypt “is prepared to fully support, 
train and arm the Palestine resistance be- 
cause it is part of the battle for destiny.” 


LOST 80 PERCENT 


Egyptian War Minister Gen, Mohamed 
Fawzi said Tuesday night that Egypt lost 80 
per cent of its military equipment in the six- 
day war with Israel last June, but the Soviet 
Union has fully replaced these losses. 

“The Soviet response was quick and ef- 
fective,” Fawzi said in a Cairo television in- 
terview. 

He said one lesson drawn from the war was 
that illiterate soldiers cannot effectively op- 
erate modern equipment. Fawzi said that re- 
cruits now are being drawn from the na- 
tion’s educated young men, and the military 
forces have been reorganized on a more sci- 
entific basis. 


More Soviet WARSHIPS ENTER MEDITERRANEAN 

ISTANBUL, TURKEY, April 10.—Two patrol 
ships and a submarine of the Soviet navy 
passed through the Bosphorus today on their 
way to reinforce the Soviet fleet in the Medi- 
terranean. 

In the past 10 days, 13 Soviet warships 
have sailed into the Mediterranean. 


Remarks of Arthur J. Collingsworth Before 
the American Foreign Service Association 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, we all know 
the tremendous importance of strength- 
ening the spirit and the fact of inter- 
nationalism in this restless and troubled 
world. Sensitive and careful determina- 
tions of foreign military and economic 
aid are required if the now tenuous bonds 
of national interdependence are to be 
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encouraged and strengthened. In the 
past as well as at the present time, our 
role in the process of fostering national 
self-determination and expanding inter- 
national cooperation has been unclear. 
Our actions and our aid has often been 
misdirected and unproductive. 

Recently Arthur J. Collingsworth, a 
young man from my district in Michigan, 
addressed the American Foreign Service 
Association on the problems and the pos- 
sibilities of our relationships with the 
nations of the world. Mr. Collingsworth 
is a student of international relations at 
Georgetown University. He is also a fel- 
low at the Center for Strategic Studies 
and serves as issues chairman of the Na- 
tional Federation of College Republicans. 

I include the text of his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD: 


REMARKS OF ARTHUR J. COLLINGSWORTH BE- 
FORE THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE ASSO- 
CIATION 


Good Afternoon. It is with a great deal of 
pleasure that I have the privilege of address- 
ing the members of the American Foreign 
Service Association this afternoon, I am par- 
ticularly honored considering the limited 
scope of my experience relative to the thou- 
sands of years of expertise represented in 
this room. 

At that point I should like to note that 
the remarks which 1 shall make this after- 
noon are purely personal and not to be inter- 
preted as reflecting the viewpoints of any 
organizations with which I am associated. 

My words today are not meant to please 
the ears but to come to grasp with some of 
the unpleasant realities which are confront- 
ing the world and our nation today and 
which will probably remain with us tomor- 
row. Whether or not we were prepared, the 
not always welcome task of leadership of the 
so-called Free World has been thrust upon 
the shoulders of the United States, since it 
was by far the most powerful nation to have 
emerged from World War II. No longer will 
the mastery of the seas and skillful diplo- 
macy of “powerful Albion“ provide the equi- 
librium necessary to insure prolonged sta- 
bility. Today we live in a highly dynamic 
and fluid world in which the distinctions 
between “Americanization” and “moderniza- 
tion”, “‘neo-colonialism” and “joint interest 
cooperation”, and revolution“ and ‘“‘subver- 
sion” have become clouded and confused. To- 
day’s actions more than those of any other 
era may be characterized as “gray”, Their 
uniqueness and complexity require patience 
and sober consideration rather than the sim- 
plistic and highly emotional treatment to 
which they have been subjected by a grow- 
ing number of opportunistic political leaders. 

The great world organizations which were 
created to maintain the “white” of peace by 
preventing or at least halting the “black” of 
aggression have, in general, failed. The latter 
has reemerged in the form of the “gray” world 
of counter-insurgency warfare, subversion, 
so-called wars of national liberation and in- 
filtration which have at least temporarily 
captured the attention of the world audience. 
This new and highly sophisticated challenge 
warrants flexibility, creative innovation and 
improvisation. 

The highly interdependent nature of the 
world today and the leadership mantle 
which the United States has inherited call 
for a broad interpretation of American in- 
terest. A definition of American interest can 
no longer be narrowly defined by reference 
to the geographical proximity of the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the Monroe Doctrine. 
Indeed, in 1968 the demands of the leader- 
ship role which the United States has as- 
sumed require a broader and more sophisti- 
cated interpretation of American interest— 
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one which envisages world peace and rela- 
tive stability through minimum world order. 
The absence of an effective organization de- 
signed to minimize the destabilizing influ- 
ences which threaten to disrupt the equi- 
librium adds to the burden of responsibility 
for a strong state. This traditional analysis 
recognizes the role of unilateral, multilat- 
eral and surrogate actions as well as the 
dynamics of nation states in terms of their 
relative power position. I think that our new 
role in world affairs places a very heavy and 
challenging responsibility on the United 
States—namely, that of assisting nations to 
make the transition from traditional to mod- 
ern societies with a minimum of outside 
interference and disruption of world order. 

Such an assignment is indeed a major 
task for any nation to undertake, particu- 
larly in our current age of scores of emerg- 
ing nations.” The United States’ role with 
regard to most of these new nations appears 
to be one of “shared interest” and “joint 
cooperation.” 

Both our achieved national role and our 
ascribed leadership role orient our ends 
toward one of creating an environment of 
stability in which the people of each nation 
will be able to pursue their fullest national 
development. There still remains a psycho- 
logical gap between these two roles in this 
country. There are those who would escape 
into a mythical and idylic utopia of “For- 
tress America” personified by neo-isolation- 
ism as well as those who recognize the ne- 
cessity of American involvement in a highly 
interdependent world. This schism is par- 
ticularly acute in American public opinion 
at this time—a fact which threatens one of 
the important elements of our national 
power—unity. 

One naturally expects a debate of such far- 
reaching questions in our free society. How- 
ever, much of this confused debate has 
degenerated into a highly irresponsible and 
emotional comic opera. I think that the 
gentlemen comfortably situated in this 
elegant dining room this afternoon may have 
greatly underestimated the seriousness of 
this problem. The gap in communicating 
American responsibilities to much of the 
American public—especially among the col- 
lege generation—stems from a very serious 
failure on the part of the leadership role of 
the Presidency and the foreign affairs estab- 
lishment of this country. The hypocritical 
justifications and lack of candor in dealing 
with foreign affairs, as well as the failure to 
educate the public toward the U.S. role in 
world affairs, employing consistency and a 
realistic frame of reference, have resulted In 
frustration and a grave lack of confidence on 
the part of our friends as well as our own 
citizenry. Unless measures are taken to 
rectify this situation, I think that the impact 
of the internal strain will force the United 
States to retire to its hinterlands and assume 
a role which is not only incommensurate with 
its position in the international system but 
one which will encourage a complete de- 
stabilization of the world equilibrium. Con- 
fidence in our leadership at home and abroad 
can and must be restored. This does not 
mean love and agreement, but a minimum of 
understanding which can eliminate much of 
the confusion and frustration surrounding 
our policy, 

The American ability to play the role of a 
restrained world policeman is obviously re- 
lated to its capabilities—an area of great 
interest due to the question of over- 
extension. Thus, I feel that much more em- 
phasis must be placed upon encouraging 
third parties—both states and regional orga- 
nizations—to deal with problems in their 
respective areas in order to reduce direct 
dependence on the United States. As Pro- 
fessor George Liska of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity noted in his book, Imperial America: 

“To sum it up, in an un world of 
conflicting and successive local and regional 
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imperialisms, the United States faces the 
imperial tasks of maintaining minimum 
order; in the discharge of these tasks its 
methods may or must often be indirect 
(acting through relatively, ostensibly, or up 
to a point, really independent local friendly 
powers, within limits set by the possibility 
of a real divergence of their own and Ameri- 
can interests) as well as nonprovocative or 
even nondramatic abroad and at home.” 

In my opinion, economic and military aid 
should continue to be available to nations 
with whom we share joint security interests. 
However, caution should be exercised with 
regard to the provision of military aid to 
nations whose predisposition toward its use 
is questionable such as India and Pakistan, 
Israel and the Arab countries. 

With regard to defense capabilities tail- 
ored to meet these challenges, I think that 
the creation of a professional army would 
provide an efficient and detached unit for 
meeting most of our military obligations as 
well as tending to soften the domestic im- 
pact of engagements in overseas conflicts. 
In order to avoid the sensitive and at times 
highly volatile question of foreign bases, the 
establishment of a highly developed naval 
capacity emphasizing mobile naval bases is 
very desirable, 

I think that a much greater emphasis 
should also be directed toward propaganda 
and psychological warfare efforts. These areas 
have taken on increasing importance in our 
day and age. With regard to the underdevel- 
oped world, more emphasis should be placed 
on nation-building with a greater apprecia- 
tion for the indigenous sensitivities of the 
area. I think that all too frequently we are 
inclined to feel that the implementation of 
Western institutions would solve the prob- 
lems of all areas. Such arrogance is unde- 
sirable and frequently counterproductive. 

With regard to foreign economic aid, I am 
watching the Litton Corporation experiment 
in Crete with great interest as a possible 
new avenue for private initiative in the 
economic developmental area. 

Looking forward to a period 20 or 30 years 
from now, it is to be hoped that an inter- 
national organization will rise which will be 
strong enough to take on the “restrained 
policeman’s role” which I have outlined for 
the United States. It should have a military 
force sufficiently powerful to act as a deter- 
rent to any force which threatens to dis- 
rupt world stability. It could receive large 
amounts of revenue through the granting 
and control of concessions on the ocean bed 
floor as well as an internationalization of 
the major canals. Much of this revenue could 
be given to underdeveloped nations in order 
to help close the widening gap between the 
have and have-not nations—a potentially 
explosive problem. Such a proposal is quite 
unrealistic at this time but with the en- 
couragement of regional organizations and 
minimal order, it is a long-range goal toward 
which we must work. 


President’s Appointment of W. Marvin 
Watson Praised 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to offer my sincerest congratulations 
to the President on his appointment of 
W. Marvin Watson as Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

All of us who have been privileged to 
know Marvin through the years cer- 
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tainly share the deep confidence the 
President has shown in him by this ap- 
pointment. 

Marvin Watson is a man of ideas and 
ideals, and I am sure that he will give 
an excellent account of himself in the 
tremendously difficult and demanding 
position to which he has been named. 

It will not be easy, of course, to meas- 
ure up to the record of achievement set 
by the departing Postmaster General, 
Lawrence F. O’Brien. 

In accepting Larry O’Brien’s resigna- 
tion, the President said the administra- 
tion has never been served by a more 
competent and effective public official, 
and this assessment is undoubtedly 
shared by those of us in the Congress who 
have watched Larry’s enlightened ad- 
ministration of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

There is no department or agency of 
government that touches the lives of our 
people more intimately or with greater 
regularity than does the postal service. 
Modern-day America is almost complete- 
ly dependent on prompt, efficient mail 
service. Hardly any of our customary 
pursuits could function without it. 

The position of Postmaster General 
carries with it an awesome responsibility. 
But with the advance of mechanization 
and technology, it also carries the poten- 
tial of unparalleled opportunity. I am 
sure that Marvin Watson, who truly is a 
can-do man, will carry on the tradition 
of those who have gone before him and 
help our Nation achieve the best and 
most efficient postal system it is possible 
for human thought and labor to build. 


Support of a Bill To Amend Section 3146 
of Title 18, United States Code, To Pro- 
vide That a Court May Impose Condi- 
tions on the Release of a Person Who 
Poses a Danger to Any Other Person or 
to the Community 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing legislation 
today to correct deficiencies in the Bail 
Reform Act of 1966 which hampered the 
courts in the District of Columbia in 
handling the rioters and looters here last 
weekend. 

The measure will make a condition of 
release without bond the determination 
of the judicial officer that release will 
not constitute a danger to the commu- 
nity or to persons in the community. 

In the heat and crush of riot situations 
such as we have just encountered, the 
courts do not have the time or the staff 
to process the huge numbers of people 
brought before them. Devoting as much 
as 20 minutes of time to studying the 
background of each of the several thou- 
sand defendants brought before the Dis- 
trict of Columbia magistrates last week- 
end would have meant that the court 
staffs would have been unable to com- 
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plete the evaluation of the dependability 
and responsibility of all the defendants 
until late May. 

On the other hand, releasing defend- 
ants on their own nce without 
adequate evaluation left the courts no 
assurance that they would return for 
trial or that they would not immediately 
return to the streets and their looting 
and rioting. 

In the case where sufficient informa- 
tion about a defendant is not available, 
the only alternative is to set bond orig- 
inally and hope that in due course the 
individual will through his counsel or 
his own efforts provide verified informa- 
tion on which a judgment as to his re- 
liability can be based. 

Let us hope we have no further trouble, 
in Washington or anywhere in the Na- 
tion. But let us also be prepared to meet 
future riot situations in Washington or 
elsewhere on Federal property with 
guarantees that rioters and looters will 
not be immediately released to continue 
their criminal activities. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge speedy action on 
this legislation in view of the urgent 
situation throughout our Nation. 


The Need for Discipline 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Housing and Urban Development, I 
have a special interest and concern with 
finding answers to the problems of urban 
unrest. I join millions of Americans in 
viewing with dismay the senseless de- 
struction and looting of shops, homes, 
and public facilities. It is all so unneces- 
sary—and so wrong. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the alienated riot- 
mongers are not interested in right or 
wrong. They seek anarchy through vio- 
lence. Theirs is the role of spoiler and 
their legions are ripe for their inflam- 
matory “burn, baby, burn,” while the 
U.S. Supreme Court continues to blindly 
hold that such talk is constitutionally 
guaranteed free speech. This, too, is 
wrong and it is to be hoped will soon be 
changed, 

In the meantime, it is senseless to let 
much of our cities be destroyed before 
calling in the only proven protection we 
have—which is troops, whether they be 
Guard or airborne. In terms of cost it 
saves millions—because it costs much 
less than the property that would be de- 
stroyed. In terms of public protection it 
is the obligation of government both in 
respect to protection of homes and stores 
as well as protection of the personal 
safety of individual citizens. 

In future months when reliable reports 
indicate violence about to erupt let the 
mayors and Governors and the Presi- 
dent as required act forehandedly, in 
advance, to call in troops before the dam- 
age is done, particularly when this will 
provide time for local citizens to “cool.” 
This might well have been done earlier in 
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the District of Columbia recently, or in 
Detroit last year. 

In this connection, I recommend a 
thoughful reading of Columnist Richard 
Wilson’s remarks in the Washington 
Evening Star of April 10. They are to the 
point and indicative of the dimensions 
of our continuing dilemma. The article 
follows: 


NINTH-FLOOR WINDOW OFFERS VIEW 
or LOOTERS 


(By Richard Wilson) 


They paced on cats’ feet in front of the 
downtown store selling the snappier versions 
of Kuppenheimer and Louis Roth men's 
clothing. They were in the 16-19-20-year 
bracket, lithe, restless, aware. 

A ninth- floor office window across the street 
afforded a fine view of their stalking move- 
ments. There were eight, sometimes 10 or 12 
or them. A police patrol car stopped and they 
faded noiselessly from view until it had 
passed. 

They materialized again. A car halted at 
the curb, went away and then returned. Then 
they committed the act, smashing the win- 
dows and escaping to the waiting car with 
fancy men’s slacks, snappy sports coats and 
shirts and other attire to satisfy a young 
man’s vanity. 

These were the looters and burners. In the 
same general vicinity a large shoe store was 
rifled, another men’s clothing store selling 
popular brand clothing was looted and 
burned. But left untouched was the city’s 
largest and most expensive women’s spe- 
cialty store, several small jewelry stores, sev- 
eral liquor stores—all filled with articles more 
valuable and saleable than the sharp togs 
the looters wanted. 

This vignette of a city in turmoil remains 
in the mind's eye because the young panther- 
like men fitted the description of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders of the typical rioter as a teen-ager or 
young adult alienated from the society in 
which he lives, hating both whites and the 
middle class of his own race, distrustful of 
anything connected with government, proud, 
challenging—and dangerous. 

It was not all like that in Washington. 
Many of the looters were older, most were 
employed, relatively few had criminal rec- 
ords, some worked for the government, some 
were college-educated. All were caught up in 
the misguided hysteria of Martin Luther 
King’s unconscionable murder. 

But those young men stalking the clothing 
store fix one’s attention because it is they 
and those who will follow them who could 
make today’s looting and burning merely the 
curtain-raiser of tomorrow’s catastrophes, 
enveloping whole cities instead of their drab 
and sordid parts into which white people 
rarely venture except as sightseers after 
riots. 

The young alienated men are those to 
whom Stokely Carmichael speaks in terms of 
guerrilla warfare. No other leader, including 
Martin Luther King, has reached them. They 
long ago rejected King, whose leadership 
along with his principles of nonviolence was 
fading, and who deification may prove to be 
a stronger force than his living presence. 

The federal government's attempts to 
reach the young and alienated have been a 
ludicrous failure, ending in such flascos as 
that in Nashville where the young firebrands, 
under government sponsorship, taught chil- 
dren the arts of hating and revolt. Employ- 
ment programs for the young alienated have 
proved more attractive to middle-aged 
women. 

One saw in Washington the only known 
measure for holding such elements in check. 
Discipline. Military discipline. Passers-by 
and police alike stood helplessly and idly by 
while the looting and burning mounted. 

Order was not restored until federal troops 
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protecting the White House and the Capitol, 
began to patrol the streets and, in effect, 
sealed off some 300,000 Negroes in their rela- 
tively small section of this huge metropoli- 
tan area under a strict curfew. 

Passage of open housing legislation, desir- 
able as that may be, is not likely to be con- 
sidered a realistic solution by the young 
alienated. They are not interested in buying 
houses at the moment. The poverty program, 
and the Department of Urban Housing and 
Development are at a loss to know how to 
spend enough money fast enough to stem the 
deeply running emotional and revolutionary 
currents running in the Negro community. 

The educational system cannot be changed 
fast enough and in any case cannot reach the 
young alienated who have already escaped 
it. Washington’s community-action efforts to 
head off riots were very extensive. A Negro 
Mayor was appointed by President Johnson. 
The police adopted reforms in their practices. 
Neighborhood projects proliferated. Schools 
were improved. Washington schools were de- 
segregated before the Supreme Court acted. 
Poverty is not the condition of the vast ma- 
jority of Washington Negroes. 

None of this was enough. The murder of 
King released emotions and hatreds unrelat- 
ed to his purposes and methods. And the 
only final answer to the disorder that fol- 
lowed was discipline, as it will have to be the 
answer probably on an ascending scale until 
this generation or the next, or the next, finds 
how we are to live together. 


Tom Maupin Receives Silver Medal of 
Spain 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 2, 1968, Spain’s Minister of Infor- 
mation and Tourism, the Honorable 
Manuel Fraga Iribarne, on his way to 
the opening of HemisFair, presented the 
coveted Silver Medal of Spain to five 
Americans. Among them was Tom 
Maupin, who is the president of Maupin- 
tour Associates, an important tour oper- 
ator of Lawrence, Kans., with its New 
York office located in my congressional 
district in the heart of Manhattan. The 
medal was presented to Mr. Maupin for 
his efforts in promoting tourism. 

The text of the award and the inform- 
ative statement with respect thereto will 
be of interest to my colleagues, and I in- 
clude them at this point: 

MEDAL or TOURIST MERIT, SILVER CLASS, FOR 
Mr. Tom MAUPIN 

The Minister of Information and Tourism, 
in consideration of recognized merits of Mr. 
Tom Maupin, takes pleasure in bestowing 
the Medal of Tourist Merit, Silver Class, in 
conformity with the intent of the Ordinance 
of 21 January, 1963. 

Therefore, in accordance with the existing 
regulations, presents this Diploma which en- 
titles the holder to the honors and privi- 
leges inherent in this decoration. 

Issued in Madrid the Ist of April, 1968. 

MANUEL FRAGA IRIBARNE. 


SPANISH MINISTER HONORS AMERICANS, 
OPENS EXHIBITS 
Yesterday Spain's Minister of Information 
and Tourism, the Honorable Manuel Fraga 
Iribarne, began a 15-day visit of the U.S. by 
presenting five Americans with coveted Sil- 
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ver Medals from Spain for their efforts in 
promoting tourism, and two with Bronze 
Medals. While in the U.S., he will inaugurate 
the Spanish Pavilion at HemisFair in San 
Antonio, Texas (on April 6) and will officiate 
at Spanish Day Ceremonies at HemisFair 
(April 7). He will appear at functions in 
Washington, St. Louis, Houston, Phoenix, 
San Diego, Miami and San Juan during this 
tour. 

In New York last night, following his ar- 
rival from Spain, Fraga spoke before guests 
at the preview of an exhibit of paintings by 
five of Spain's outstanding contemporary ar- 
tists at the Spanish National Tourist Office. 
There he awarded medals to the individuals 
who have made significant contributions to 
the promotion of tourism. 

The reception was attended by members of 
the travel and art fields, and by the press. 
Silver Medals were presented to Tom Maupin, 
president of Maupintour, an important tour 
operator; to Caskie Stinnett, editor of Holiday 
magazine; to Curtiss Anderson, editor of Ven- 
ture magazine; to David Field, editor of Palm 
Beach International; and to Alonso Contre- 
ras, the guiding hand behind the yearly 
Spanish day parades in New York. 


Long Island Catholic Sees Need for Racial 
Justice 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, in an edi- 
torial today the Long Island Catholic, an 
influential and important newspaper, de- 
cried the tragic death of the Reverend 
Dr. Martin Luther King and sug- 
gested creation of a Cabinet-level post 
for racial justice and the fight against 
poverty. 

I commend this editorial, as an exam- 
ple of responsible, constructive, and 
thoughtful journalism, to my colleagues’ 
attention. This editorial includes sup- 
port for the landmark civil rights legis- 
lation we passed yesterday. In all, the 
editorial is a 20th-century view of a 20th- 
century problem; a recognition of what 
ails us and proposals for a cure. 

I include it in the Recorp at this point, 
as follows: 


MARTIN LUTHER KING'S DEATH 


Martin Luther King lived and died a man 
of peace, but not a man of acquiescence. He 
was that most unusual of men who fought 
injustice with passion, but despised violence 
and its sterile mystique. He was a man of 
non-violence, but fought the aggression he 
discerned in American society against the 
Negro. 

Martin Luther King knew America, and 
undoubtedly understood deeply the truth 
of those searing words of Bruce Catton, that 
“there is a rowdy strain in American life, liv- 
ing close to the surface but running very 
deep. Like an ape behind a mask, it can dis- 
play itself suddenly with terrifying effect.” 
Knowing this, he knew the risks of his chosen 
path. He also knew that deep within America 
there lies a passion for justice, and a de- 
termination to see right done. He therefore 
dedicated himself to shoving the whole mess 
of racial inequality under the nose of Amer- 
ican society in the hope that communal real- 
ization would lead to remedial action. 

In this latter effort he did not succeed, at 
least during his life. The civil rights move- 
ment had begun to languish. He saw racial 
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violence increase and spread across the na- 
tion. He heard himself condemned as an 
Uncle Tom. 

And so he died. But the effect of his death 
on the conscience of America has been trau- 
matic. With one voice the political and reli- 
gious leaders of American society have taken 
Martin Luther King’s message and pro- 
claimed it from the roof-tops. His death, 
which will stand forever as a symbol of racial 
division in America may, if we match words 
with deeds, someday be recognized also as 
the great turning point in American racial 
history. 

America can match its words with deeds 
in several ways. Congress can pass the open 
housing legislation currently pending. The 
federal government and Congress can also 
devote more time and funds to aiding the 
nation’s poor. 

Aiding the nation’s poor, however, should 
be a full-time job. The lack of a consistent 
and coordinated effort in the past has brought 
us to a crisis stage. The crisis must be recog- 
nized and met swiftly. One possible way to 
meet it, and recognize the need as well, is 
through the creation of a U.S. cabinet-level 
post on racial justice and poverty since both 
are closely related. 

A strong voice has been silenced. A strong- 
er voice, the voice of the whole community, 
which cannot be silenced, must now lead 
America to fulfill its promise to all men, re- 
gardless of race. 


The U.S.S. “Pueblo” and Its Crew 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been 80 days since the 82 surviving crew- 
men and the U.S.S. Pueblo have been in 
North Korean hands. One of my con- 
stituents, Ronald L. Berens, is a member 
of the crew. Members of his family in 
Wichita, Kans., including his wife, have 
written me to express their concern and 
to request my assistance. Like other 
members of the Pueblo crew imprisoned 
in North Korea, Ronald wrote to his 
parents urging them to contact their 
Congressmen and Senators. 

Since efforts to obtain the release of 
the crew and the U.S. naval vessel are 
being directed by the President, the De- 
partment of Defense, and State Depart- 
ment, I contacted the White House to 
express my deep concern over a lack of 
progress. 

This week I received a response from 
Paul C. Warnke, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense which confirmed that “there has 
been little progress resulting from our 
efforts to date.” Mr. Warnke stated in 
his letter to me: 

I want to assure you that public officials 
in the administration share your concern 
over the crew members who were captured 
on the Pueblo. The United States is exerting 
intensive diplomatic efforts through the 
Military Armistice Commission to bring 
about the safe return of the crew through 
peaceful means. There has been little prog- 
ress resulting from our efforts to date; how- 
ever, talks at Panmunjom are continuing and 
this in itself is encouraging. 


Mr. Speaker, a dialog with North Ko- 
rea which bears no fruit provides little 
consolation for the crewmembers and 
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their families. I would urge that our 
diplomatic efforts be intensified, partic- 
ularly through the Soviet Union, and 
other necessary actions initiated which 
will result in the safe and prompt release 
of these American boys. 

Because of the deep concern which the 
families feel and that all Americans 
share, I urge that every possible and 
appropriate action be undertaken im- 
mediately to resolve this urgent matter. 


Chamber of Commerce Calls for 
Progress—Later 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, once again the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce has taken the lead in ad- 
vocating action later, on a problem we 
face now. 

Many Members of the House have re- 
ceived letters expressing the chamber’s 
latest ringing endorsement of further 
procrastination in the field of occupa- 
tional safety. Reiterating their com- 
pletely sincere opposition to industrial 
accidents and illness, the chamber mem- 
bers from around the Nation are writ- 
ing their Congressmen urging “further 
study” of whether or not we ought to do 
something about the continuing and 
growing toll industrial accidents and oc- 
cupational disease takes of our working 
people every year. 

The standard chamber arguments 
have been trotted out against the occu- 
pational health and safety bill—H.R. 
14816: First, the bill has flaws. Indeed 
it does, but it has also had extensive 
hearings to find out where those flaws 
are and what we should do about them. 
Second, safety and health are State mat- 
ters. The chamber asserts this with its 
customary vigor, but I have not seen any 
evidence that the toxicity of a danger- 
ous industrial chemical varies signifi- 
cantly from State to State, or that a lost 
arm can be sewed on more easily in one 
State than in another. Third, we should 
study this further and wait until we 
have a better bill. I am reminded of St. 
Augustine’s great autobiography, in 
which he quotes the prayer of his own 
dissipated youth, “Lord, make me virtu- 
ous—but not yet.” 

In the March 31 Washington Star, 
Judith Randal has a perceptive analysis 
of the reasoning behind the chamber’s 
position, and the position that has been 
expressed in so many of the form letters 
the chamber’s members have sent to 
Members of this House in regard to H.R. 
14816. Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude it at this point in the RECORD: 

WASHINGTON CLOSE-UP CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE CALLS FOR PROGRESS—LATER 
(By Judith Randal) 

Whoever described a conservative as 
“someone willing to try anything, but not 
right now” could have had the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in mind. In 
its opposition to a bill that would set na- 
tional standards for industrial safety, the 
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Chamber says it is in favor both of prog- 
ress and its status quo. 

Actually it is surprising that the safety 
issue has lain dormant so long. In December 
1910 President Taft asked Congress to put 
a stop to “frightful diseases” resulting from 
the “injurious manufacture” of matches 
with phosphorous. A law became effective in 
1913. But as Secretary of Labor William Wirtz 
said recently at a House subcommittee hear- 
ing, no president until Lyndon Johnson did 
much to press the matter further. A Bureau 
of Labor Standards was established during 
the New Deal, but to this day has had only 
an advisory role. 

Why then a renascence of federal concern 
about job safety? Wirtz offered a partial ex- 
planation: Today's industrial casualty list— 
like yesterday’s and tomorrow's and every 
working day’s, week after month after year— 
will be 55 dead, 8,500 disabled, 27,200 in- 
jured.” 

But perhaps an even more cogent reason is 
that while some industries have dealt effec- 
tively with occupational hazards, others have 
not. 

In testimony before the House Labor sub- 
committee, for instance, the Chamber took 
justifiable pride in the track record of the 
Public Utilities Association, the Manufac- 
turing Chemists Association and a number 
of other trade groups which expend both 
time and money on accident prevention with 
generally exemplary results. What its spokes- 
man failed to say, however, was that whereas 
big business is in general safety conscious, 
small companies, with some exceptions, tend 
to lag behind. 

Investment in safety apparently pays off, 
for the National Safety Council has found 
that the accident rate among its employer 
members averages only about one-third that 
of industry as a whole. Thus a giant like E.I. 
du Pont de Nemours annually spends about 
$40 per employe on keeping its workers well 
and its environment and products safe. 

The typical smaller factory, on the other 
hand, very likely has no health services at all. 
With plants of 500 workers or less employing 
some two-thirds of the work force, it is in 
these shops that improvement is needed most. 

Assistance for the cooperative and penalties 
for the recalcitrant are clearly the answers. 
And because the states are in a poor position 
to do the job alone, leadership seemingly 
must fall to the federal government by de- 
fault, According to the Labor Department, 
there are only about 1,600 state safety in- 
spectors to protect nearly 80 million workers 
and the annual per capita outlay on indus- 
trial accident prevention averages only 40 
cents. To add to the confusion, each state is 
& law unto itself where standards, enforce- 
ment and compensation are concerned. 

Nor are this state-level patchwork and 
essentially voluntary compliance the only 
drawbacks of the present system. Perhaps 
more serious is the fact that technology is 
changing so rapidly that statutes enacted a 
generation or more ago could not come to 
grips with industrial hazards, even assuming 
transfusions of money and personnel. 

“Business Week” has pointed out that 
“thousands of new gases, acids, ores, chemical 
compounds and radioactive substances create 
new risks every year.” In one state, Pennsyl- 
vania, said the magazine, “health officials 
must keep tabs on 8,000 sources of fonizing 
radiation alone.” 

Last, but not least of the arguments for 
reform is that industrial hazards contribute 
to soaring health costs and environmental 
pollution. The recent large award to a woman 
poisoned by the exudate from & nearby beryl- 
lium plant is just one example. 

The Chamber’s proposed solution is to 
study the matter further in hopes of coming 
up at some future date with a more nearly 
perfect law. As must be obvious, this could 
5 block the passage of any law 
a n 
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Granting probable imperfections in the bill 
as submitted to Congress by the administra- 
tion, the federal-state partnership it pro- 
poses with its provisions for research and 
planning, training and technical assistance 
and data gathering is as much a vehicle that 
would help industry help itself as it is a polic- 
ing mechanism. 

Some such means to narrow the safety gap 
is not only sound, but also long overdue. The 
industrial accident rate has been climbing 
since 1958. 


Honoring Chuck Connors 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, it is often said 
that my home State of California, and 
particularly Hollywood, is the land of the 
“Beautiful People.” Although the term 
usually refers to the glamour of show 
business, there is a great deal more truth 
in its application to humanitarian 
activities. 

One such example came to my atten- 
tion when I received an announcement 
of the Chuck Connors Second Annual 
Invitational Golf Tournament to be held 
the weekend of April 19-21 in Palm 
Springs. Organized by Chuck Connors, 
the tournament will find movie and tele- 
vision stars playing with some of the top 
golf pros to raise critically needed funds 
for the Angel View Crippled Children’s 
Foundation which maintains a hospital 
in Desert Hot Springs, just a few miles 
from where the golf tournament will be 
held. 

Having come to acting from a career 
in baseball, Chuck Connors is a respected 
name in the world of sports as well as 
being a star of motion pictures and tele- 
vision. Connors has combined these attri- 
butes to make them work for the benefit 
of the unfortunate—in this case, for the 
Crippled Children’s Hospital. I know 
that Mr. Connors has given a great deal 
of himself and whatever value his name 
can add to make his annual golf tourna- 
ment an important source of support for 
the Angel View Crippled Children’s 
Foundation. 

This is not the only project in which 
Chuck Connors demonstrates his sen- 
sitivity to the needs of others. His excep- 
tional sense of civic responsibility led 
him last year to interrupt a lucrative 
work schedule in order to spend 2 weeks 
in Vietnam on a morale-building tour of 
military bases and hospitals. During this 
period, Mr. Connors traveled 3,000 miles 
on an 18-hour-a-day schedule which 
made him available to an estimated 
200,000 of our troops there. 

Throughout the year he not only re- 
sponds readily to the monetary needs of 
various charities, but exerts every effort 
to make himself available when his phys- 
ical presence and talent can be beneficial 
to worthy causes. 

On a broader scale is Mr. Connors’ 
sense of responsible citizenship which 
has caused him to contribute his efforts 
in the field of State and national politics. 
Regardless of his partisanship in each 
instance—it has varied from time to 
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time—his only concern was for a means 
to bring the most good to the American 
public as a whole. 

In making this high commendation of 
Chuck Connors’ tireless effort in human 
causes, I am not losing sight of the many 
people in our Hollywood community 
whose similar efforts have helped main- 
tain other great philanthropies and ef- 
forts for the general welfare. 

These are the persons who I believe 
truly deserve the appellation of the 
“Beautiful People.” 


The Greatest Threat to Peace on Earth 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, the Texas 
Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, was privileged to have Lt. 
Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, U.S. Army, 
retired, deliver the National Defense 
Address at its State conference recently 
concluded in Austin, Tex. As most of 
my colleagues are aware, General 
Trudeau is a great patriot and an elo- 
quent man. I should like to take this 
opportunity to share his remarks with 
you, as follows: 

Tue Greatest THREAT TO PEACE ON EARTH 
(Remarks by Lt, Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, 

U.S. Army, retired, president, Gulf Re- 

search & Development Co. at Texas State 

Conference of the Daughters of the Ameri- 

ean Revolution, Driskill Hotel, Austin, 

Tex., March 13, 1968) 

Thank you, Mrs. Richardson. 

Madam Regent, Mrs. Woolley, and Dis- 
tinguished Guests, Officers and Members of 
the Texas Society and the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 


My fellow Americans: 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
join you in the state where Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, with whom I am associated, got its 
start. It was on the Texas plains south of 
Beaumont that a newfangled rotary drilling 
rig, referred to by the natives as “Spindle- 
top,” began gushing oil on January 10, 1901, 
(longer ago than any of us remember) there- 
by establishing the State of Texas as a pri- 
mary source for oil. 

Since those early days, Gulf’s close kinship 
with the State of Texas has deepened and the 
friendship has steadily flourished. In 1907, 
when Texas oil production slumped, Gulf 
laid a pipeline from Oklahoma to keep its 
Port Arthur refinery busy. By the mid-20’s, 
Port Arthur had become the world’s largest 
refinery. It produces over 287,000 barriels per 
day at the present time, 

The Colonial Pipe Line, in which Gulf has 
a 15% interest, runs from Texas to New York. 
It takes more than 14 million barrels of 
product to fill it, a quantity larger than the 
daily consumption of petroleum products in 
the United States. The product alone is 
valued at $70,000,000, and the pipeline is said 
to be the largest privately financed construc- 
tion job in the United States. A gallon of 
product can be transportated the entire dis- 
tance for less than the cost of a postage 
stamp. 

Petrochemicals are also playing an impor- 
tant role in Gulf’s growth, most of them 
being manufactured in Texas, at Port Ar- 
thur, Cedar Bayou and Orange. 

Because so many of Gulf’s activities are 
centered in Texas, Houston is now our do- 
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mestic operating headquarters. At Houston, 
also, is Gulf's Technical Services Center, 
which last year became the responsibility of 
Gulf Research & Development Company. 

I might also mention that both Mr. E. D. 
Brockett, Chairman of the Board, and Mr. 
B. R. Dorsey, President of Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, were born in Texas. 

I am pleased, therefore, to speak to you 
tonight as a representative of Gulf and its 
thriving industrial ventures in your state, 
which contribute so much to our nation’s 
power and progress. 

I am even more pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to address this dedicated group of 
Americans who are proud of their heritage 
and their coutnry, an organization that pro- 
motes national security, better education 
and patriotic endeavor You are to be com- 
mended for your efforts in warning of the 

which would transform the United 
States Government from a sovereign Repub- 
lic into a completely socialistic state under 
the United Nations Charter. 

In these days of world upheaval, all who 

stand their ground for principle, be it moral, 
national, filial or political, must expect 
slashing attacks from the proponents of 
chaos and anarchy, who seek to destroy the 
greatest civilization and culture yet built by 
man, 
Within our churches, our homes, our gov- 
ernment and our schools, the dark forces of 
godlessness and greeed are embattled with 
forces of love and tolerance and order and 
the outcome is in delicate balance. 

Within our nation, minor but powerful 
elements seek to create disorder domestically 
and confound our policy internationally, It 
is a truly remarkable country that can still 
afford free speech or license to speak pub- 
licly even when men in high places give aid 
and comfort to the enemy by their public 
expressions. It eyen seems ironical when one 
of these men happens to have been the 
leader of elements that suppressed military 
men like myself in 1964 who were only try- 
ing to energize the security of their country 
and identify elements inimical to America’s 
interests. 

Your President and mine, whatever our 
party affiliation, stands harassed and even 
insulted in executing a necessary but dis- 
tasteful policy to contain, and hopefully re- 
duce, the greatest threat to peace on earth, 
World Communism. Of course, this is not 
unique in our country, as even Washington 
came within two votes of being courtmar- 
tialed and dismissed by the Continental 
Congress in early 1778 by the so-called Con- 
way Cabal. 

The cost of liberty gets higher every day, 
but we can never retain it ourselves if we 
permit the rest of the world to become slaves. 
There is a moral as well as a practical reason 
for our ventures but our moral perspective 
has been so ruptured that only a minority 
support such a view in this chaotic world 
today. 

In his Fifth Annual Address to the Con- 
gress in 1793, Washington said: 

“I cannot recommend to your notice 
measures for the fulfillment of our duties to 
the rest of the world, without again press- 
ing upon you the necessity of placing our- 
selves in a condition of compleat defence, 
and of exacting from them the fulfilment of 
their duties towards us. The United States 
ought not to endulge a persuasion, that, 
contrary to the order of human events, they 
will for ever keep at a distance those pain- 
ful appeals to arms, with which the history 
of every Nation abounds. There is a rank due 
to the United States among Nations, which 
will be withheld, if not absolutely lost, by 
the reputation of weakness. If we desire to 
avoid insult, we must be able to repel it; 
if we desire to secure peace, one of the most 
powerful instruments of our rising pros- 
perity, it must be known, that we are at 
all times ready for War.” 
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I am sure I am disclosing no secret when 
I invite attention to the fact that our 
strategic reserve in men and materials is 
about depleted. We couldn’t send 200,000 men 
in trained units to Vietnam before 1969 or 
perhaps 1970 if we wanted to. Any challenge 
elsewhere would be even worse to meet. Ever 
since 1965, we have violated two of the basic 
principles of war. First, we have ignored the 
use and effect of heavy shock action, and 
scondly, we have failed to reconstitute our 
reserves after commitment of major forces. 

Now we are living in a seething world 
where the fires of anarchy, chaos and dis- 
order, fomented or abetted by World Com- 
munism, are burning through the thin 
veneer of Western Civilization. Without this 
cancer affecting the whole world, our domes- 
tic problems, serious as they are, would at 
least have an excellent chance of being sub- 
stantially resolved. 

While the Soviet Union proposed a resolu- 
tion for non-intervention in the affairs of 
other nations that was unanimously adopted 
by the United Nations on December 21, 1965, 
it has been consistently violated by them 
ever since. 

The resolution states, “No state may or- 
ganize, assist, foment, finance, incite, or 
tolerate subversive, terrorist, or armed activ- 
ities with an aim to the violent overthrow 
of the regime of another state, or to inter- 
fere in civil strife in another state.” Admir- 
able, but completely meaningless as their 
performance clearly demonstrates. 

Here's what Rashidov, Chief of the So- 
viet delegation to the Havana Conference, 
said less than three weeks later: 

“We express our fraternal solidarity with 
the internal armed struggle now being waged 
by the patriots in Venezuela, Peru, Colombia, 
and Guatemala against the lackeys of im- 
perialism.” 

How can we put any trust in the Soviet 
word in the face of such duplicity? And yet, 
not one of our diplomats has ever challenged 
our “peace-loving” enemies. 

I must remind you that Marx defined 
“peace” as a state that can only exist in a 
classless world and that all Communist ac- 
tions to achieve that goal are justified as 
peace-seeking, even war and murder. Do we 
stand up for our moral principles and con- 
victions, or has the cancer of Communism 
turned our blood to water and our courage 
to abject fear? It’s time the Fabian Social- 
ists. One Worlders and Casper Milquetoasts 
were removed from their appointed or elected 
positions of power. 

Whose weapons have shot down a thousand 
American aircraft and airmen and provide 
most of the supplies to support the aggres- 
sion in Vietnam? Soviet Russia’s, of course, 
and yet the advocates of trade with the So- 
viet close their eyes to the fact that Ameri- 
can-made components and parts so traded 
are being used in battle against us in South- 
east Asia. As a matter of fact, the strategic 
and logistic execution of the Communist ef- 
fort in Hanoi is under the direction of Gen- 
eral Sherbakov, a Soviet expert on “Wars of 
Liberation,” and Russian military personnel 
are involved. Yet, in the Senate debate this 
week, neither side dared to mention the real 
reason why peace eludes us. The key rests in 
Moscow—not in Hanoi. 

While you may feel some concern over the 
stability of the South Vietmamese govern- 
ment, you must recognize that, considering 
the circumstances in that underdeveloped 
and war-torn country, progress cannot be 
rapid. Just recall our own experience in the 
Philippines in the early part of this century. 

One of our mistakes in Vietnam was in 
being misled into letting President Diem be 
destroyed four years ago. He may not have 
achieved his goal but none as wise or ac- 
ceptable has appeared since. He was a great 
and courageous little man. Had his system 
and security measures been in effect, it is 
doubtful if the events of 1968 would have 
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occurred in the provincial capitals of Viet- 
nam. 

With the military tide in Indo-China turn- 
ing in our favor, you can expect and observe 
increasing Communist pressures to 
destroy the Saigon government and increase 
the atrocities and fear in the hamlets and 
cities, You may see heavy fighting also. Let 
us not be so shaken, however, by every un- 
satisfactory turn of the dice. Struggle is the 
cross of mankind and it will never be re- 
solved on the psychiatrist’s couch or with 
LSD. We have too many jittery people. They 
cower where struggle is involved, particu- 
larly in the face of any reverse. Remember, 
the death throes of a beast are frequently 
the most violent. And, as Marshal Foch said, 
symbolically, “The general who fights for 
the last 15 minutes wins the battle.” Have 
we forgotten the dark days when Britain 
stood alone, expecting to be overrun mo- 
mentarily? Have we forgotten Pearl Harbor 
with our fleet on the bottom of the Bay— 
or Bataan—or Corregidor? Even in Korea 
we stood against five-to-one odds with com- 
pletely unready and understrength divisions 
in the Pusan perimeter. 

Even when we have the advantage, we seem 
to temporize. If we hadn’t stood in Korea, 
Japan might be gone today. If we had car- 
ried the fight beyond the Yalu and not 
given the Chinese forces sanctuary, we might 
not have had to be in Southeast Asia today. 
Ponder a moment when things look dark 
over what tenacity, fortitude and courage 
mean. And faith in the Almighty when our 
cause is just. Our ancestors had it. Do we? 

What would you think. if even without 
armed conflict, 5,000 of our government offi- 
cials, federal, state and local, together with 
leading businessmen, journalists, educators 
and even women and children, were mur- 
dered, beheaded and tortured every month 
in America? And yet, this is analogous to 
what the poor people of little Vietnam have 
suffered for years from the Communist ef- 
forts to overrun Southeast Asia and move on 
to Indonesia and Australia. 

If you'll turn your head southward, how- 
ever, you will note that 110 million Indo- 
nesians are back on our side, as well as 
Singapore, and that Malaysia and the Philip- 
pines and Australia and New Zealand can 
breathe freely again. Who mentions this ac- 
complishment? Who has told you there are 
more Asians fighting for freedom in Viet- 
nam than there were in Korea? These are 
significant gains for the Free World. The 
routes to India are at least open from the 
east, eyen though the Suez is closed from the 
west. 

A unilateral step in stopping the bombing 
is not justified unless Hanoi agrees con- 
currently to refrain from further military 
buildup and to desist from violence and 
terrorism. Even then, the talks must begin 
promptly and only be continued as long as 
they are productive. The treacherous vio- 
lations during the holiday truces are not 
encouraging signs of Hanoi’s desire for real 
peace and it is doubtful, even if China sin- 
cerely want the conflict stopped, that Rus- 
sia would agree. Effective inspection pro- 
cedures must be part of any acceptable agree- 
ment. 

Remember that negotiations in Korea were 
fruitless and frustrating for two full years. 
Even in the last three weeks of fighting as 
the armistice was about to be signed in 
July, 1953, my own division, the 7th Infantry 
of 18,000 men, lost more in killed and more 
in wounded than our total forces of 475,000 
men have ever suffered in Vietnam in any 
similar period except last month, to say 
nothing of heavy Turkish, Ethiopian, Colom- 
bian and Korean losses in troops then under 
my command. 

There are reportedly continuing efforts to 
entice Russia to be our pal by extending very 
large long-term credits. Watch for this play. 
I can only repeat the words first attributed 
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to Robert Goodloe Harper, a member of Con- 
gress from South Carolina, at a dinner hon- 
oring John Marshall in 1798, referring to 
negotiations to prevent attacks by the Bar- 
bary pirates, “Millions for defense, but not a 
cent for tribute.” If we have this kind of 
credit to extend (which I doubt), let’s help 
our friends and neighbors in Latin America 
and get on with solving our own serious do- 
mestic problems, rather than have it soaked 
up in building up a vicious and unrelenting 
enemy who espouses a system that is in con- 
flict with everything we hold dear. 

Remember, the Communist threat to bury 
us and destroy our system has never once 
been denied by any responsible Communist 
and is frequently reasserted. We await with 
hope and interest their first invitation to ex- 
change real friendship and cooperation. 
And let us not be so ready to condemn, or 
agree with those who condemn, our leaders, 
civil or military. The poorest informed and 
least motivated are usually the first to 
criticize. We are not going to have a Com- 
munist World, but our people are not go- 
ing to be Pueblo-ized forever, either. What 
a shameful episode! Only when the enemy 
knows we have both superior power and the 
will to use it in any environment will he 
desist from his anarchistic and aggressive 
policies. Let us never lose our perspective on 
the primacy of this point if we hope to 
survive. 

With regard to Western Europe, the threat 
of future conflict remains serious and un- 
resolved. The Russian outflanking of West- 
ern Europe in the Mediterranean along the 
North African coast, now supplemented by a 
growing Russian fleet in the Mediterranean 
and abetted by DeGaulle’s intransigence, 
has raised a threat of new and serious pro- 
portions. To the east, the Israeli-Arab and 
Cypriot problems lend added concern. 

Let me say this for the present Greek gov- 
ernment: Despite yowls of pain from the left 
it undoubtedly saved a Communist take- 
over. Furthermore, it is doubtedly if either 
the King’s government or the Communists, 
if they had been in power, would have 
achieved a peaceful settlement of the Cyprus 
problem. The Soviet would have loved to see 
Greece and Turkey at each other’s throats. 
Remember, is less than 100 miles 
from the growing Soviet naval base of Lata- 
kia in Syria. 

As for the Middle East, the thrust of Rus- 
sia to take over the Arab countries remains 
unabated. While the rearming and reorga- 
nizing of the Arabs is proceeding under the 
direction of more than 2,000 Soviet officers 
and technicians, the conquest of Yemen at 
the southern entrance of the Red Sea con- 
tinues. Therefore, access to the Gulf of 
Aqaba for the Israelis may soon be mean- 
ingless if Yemen falls to Soviet control. 
Somalia, Aden and the horn of Africa are 
likewise under increasing Soviet pressure. 

With the gates to the Indian Ocean being 
threatened in the Red Sea to the west and 
Singapore to the east, access to the Persian 
Gulf and India is seriously challenged. Dis- 
tances between airports and problems in fiy- 
ing over hostile lands even threaten to stop 
commercial air traffic between Europe and 
the Pacific. The availability of essential Mid- 
dle East oil to the Free World (both Europe 
and the Far East), hangs in the balance. 

Yet, despite all this, the indifference and 
even hostility of Britain and the United 
States toward South Africa, Rhodesia and the 
adjacent areas is such that our last route of 
access around the Cape of Good Hope to the 
so-called “soft,” but vitally important, un- 
derbelly of Asia lies unsupported and even 
boycotted in part. How the Soviet must gloat 
over a U.S. policy that is of direct assistance 
to them based on our national misconcep- 
tions, meddling and misunderstanding of 
problems peculiar to the area! How Cecil 
Rhodes, who attempted to found an empire 
in the vital area of Africa south of the 
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Tropic of Capricorn, would turn over in his 
grave if he could view the actions and at- 
titudes of Britain and of many Americans 
who have benefited by his scholarship! 

At home, the likelihood of making our 
own deterrent power more credible and real- 
istic depends on actual production and de- 
ployment of improved defensive and offen- 
sive capabilities in the exo-atmosphere, as 
well as for conventional combat. Our reserves 
must be rebuilt rapidly. Newspaper talk is 
quite misleading and even the Department 
of Defense has finally admitted that the 
changing strategic balance is in favor of the 
Soviet. 

Cost-effectiveness is an interesting term, 
but the true professional evaluation of ef- 
fectiveness is even more important than the 
computation of the cost for any given prob- 
lem or system. It is doubtful if a strategy 
that costs us $500,000 per Viet Cong casualty 
against a $500 cost for them to snuff out 
an American’s life is much of an example 
of valid cost-effectiveness. Our purpose has 
been right. Our strategy has been highly 
questionable at best. 

The so-called Soviet “Fractional Orbiting 
Ballistic Missile’ (FOBS) is a threat of the 
most serious import. While a few of us have 
pleaded for ten years for an awareness of 
such a development and for defense against 
it, those in power, for a variety of reasons, 
have refused to recognize the threat. Now 
there is real concern. Actually, it is only 
“fractional” on that particular orbit when 
the Soviet decide to dump it (or them) on 
us and we are without any defense. As I 
have said before, we are the world’s greatest 
nuclear nudist colony. 

As for the domestic situation, the increase 
in crime, the moral disintegration and the 
lack of national pride and disregard for law 
and order, threaten the very foundations of 
our government and our society unless saner 
judgment and more effective laws can be 
brought to bear soon. Of course, not even 
existing laws are enforced by our weakened 
courts, as many members of Congress readily 
admit. 


Nine months ago I was invited to appear 
before the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. I feel my comemnts are still perti- 
nent this evening. In substance they were 
as follows: 

It is quite obvious to me that the con- 
tempt for our laws and law-enforcement 
agencies can only result in the most serious 
consequences unless checked promptly. Look 
at our cities and our campuses. If revolu- 
tion and violence are needed to adjust our 
society in this most favored segment of God's 
earth, then there can be little hope for the 
peaceful progress of the rest of mankind. 
(Keep an eye out for the last ten days of 
April—and the summer ahead, of course). 

If the majority of our people were involved, 
it would be more understandable; but to per- 
mit a small minority of racial fanatics, draft 
dodgers or beatnik agitators, fired up and 
funded by hostile elements to substitute 
license for liberty in order to create chaos 
and resort to violence is d to at 
least 90% of our citizens of all colors. We 
look to the Congress for action before it is 
too late. In correspondence with leading 
Democratic members of Congress, however, 
they blame their own Administration for not 
applying laws already in effect. 

I believe we are witnessing a struggle to- 
day on the national scene largely between the 
proponents of principle versus expediency. 
This is not to question the sincerity of some 
who, I believe, are badly uninformed or mis- 
guided. The contest doesn’t break out clearly 
along either religious, racial or party lines; 
but it is here. It involves the interpretation 
of the Constitution and Bill of Rights in the 
moral climate that prevails today, and 
scratches the very touch-stones of our Re- 
public. It involves a challenge to established 
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foreign policy by a few but powerful voices, 
Witness this week’s open hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. We now 
learn that a think factory, devoted to selling 
the ideas of the ultra-liberal left, has com- 
pleted the 32nd draft of a new constitution 
for our country. What agency is paying for 
this and who needs it? We've got the greatest 
document the world has yet seen now, if we 
can only reorient our courts and our govern- 
ment to interpret it better. 

I believe the challenge to law and order in 
this world by both the proponents of anarchy 
and chaos and the advocates of compromise 
and surrender must be met firmly and with- 
out surcease. More inflammatory marches in 
our cities and on our campuses are scheduled 
for the near future and they must be dealt 
with in a prompt and positive fashion. Calvin 
Coolidge reached the Presidency because he 
had the courage to enforce the laws and 
maintain order in the face of violence. Our 
people are getting fed up with weak leaders 
at any level and his counterpart might yet 
repeat his achievement. 

I believe the attempt to avoid the road 
to World Communism by taking the detour 
through Socialism will only make the trip 
to oblivion a little longer and must be re- 
versed. Unfortunately, the pronouncements 
and actions of some in very high places are 
accelerating the advance of a Socialistic wel- 
fare state. 

I believe the restoration of individual pride 
by upgrading our code of morals and ethics 
and by fostering greater freedom of enter- 
prise, better and more responsible state and 
local governments and more severe punish- 
ment for criminal actions within just laws is 
essential if public safety is going to be im- 
proved and any sense of personal responsi- 
bility for government is to persist. 

I believe the restoration of national pride 
by rejuvenating the Monroe Doctrine and 
8 a positive foreign policy (including 

the determination to use force if necessary) 
to repulse the advance of World Communism 
and world chaos is likewise essential if Amer- 
ica is to remain the bulwark, as well as the 
symbol, of freedom and dignity of men and 
nations throughout this world. 

These things I believe. In my opinion, laws 
should be to: 

1. Make it a felony for any resident of the 
United States owing allegiance to this coun- 
try (and any others with passports) to give 
aid and comfort to an adversary of the 
United States with which our Armed Forces 
are engaged in open hostilities. This should 
include inflammatory statements or actions, 
inciting violence, flag-burning, interference 
with troop movements and supply operations 
or hindering the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the performance of their official 
duties. 

2. Amend and energize the Smith Act mak- 
ing it a Federal offense to urge, advise or 
solicit the use of force or violence to bring 
about the overthrow of the United States 
Government, 

3. Prohibit any and all persons entering 
the United States as members of a mission or 
international organizations from using any 
name but their true name. Also, prohibit any 
member of the Communist secret police from 
entering the United States as a member of 
a diplomatic mission. Such a law, I believe, 
will hinder the Soviet terrorists and subver- 
sive organizations. (If we had had such a law 
a few months ago, we could have kept out or 
arrested the Deputy Chief of the Soviet se- 
curity police (KCB) and his assistant, both 
of whom were in the United States under 
assumed names.) 

4. Prohibit the use of the United States 
mail for the transmission of any mail or 
written material of a subversive nature which 
would assist any adversary with which the 
United States Armed Forces are engaged in 
armed hostilities. 

Passage of laws, such as I have briefly out- 
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lined, would only be partially effective unless 
we change our attitude on Communism and 
security risks and tighten the entire system 
as we know it today. The left-wing groups’ 
policy of non- exclusion“ of Communists has 
been encouraged by successive Attorneys 
General of the United States when they make 
such statements as, “There is no longer any 
internal threat.” Mr. J. Edgar Hoover seems 
to think otherwise, however, and you can 
believe him. Last month Senator Eastland 
and 18 of his associates introduced a bill, 
S. 2988, to overcome these dangers, It de- 
serves your support as every leftist, Commu- 
nist, Socialist and do-gooder will be out to 
kill it. Support the omnibus security bill, 
as it is called. Nor can I accept the basic 
conclusion of the President’s Riot Commis- 
sion that the basic problem is “white racism.” 
A study made in Detroit itself contests this 
finding. Black racism and its invitation to 
violence and burning is as guilty as any other 
factor. If this nation is to remain a Republic 
with a democratic form of government, the 
will of the majority expressed in the laws 
of the land must prevail and lawlessness and 
violence must be promptly and adequately 
punished. 

While I regret all the unhappiness in this 
world, I refuse to be brainwashed by those 
who seek to instill in us a feeling of guilt by 
association for every maladjusted and un- 
happy person who exists or every unfortunate 
incident that occurs. Let us build up pride 
by association instead—pride to be country- 
men of leaders like Washington and Lincoln, 
Tom Marshall and Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Teddy Roosevelt and Douglas MacArthur, 
Longfellow and Will Durant, Victor Herbert 
and Gershwin, Edison and Henry Ford and a 
host of others, big and little, who lived (and 
a million who died) to give us the United 
States of America we know today. 

As I told the committee, I have seen so 
many die to uphold the Stars and Stripes 
that only Christian charity leaves me willing 
to see anyone even live who desecrates it. 
Punish this draft card and flag burning. It’s 
an insult to our men in Vietnam and to 
Americans everywhere. Bear down on crime 
and violence. No man, whose words and ac- 
tions beget violence and destruction is en- 
titled to freedom. He is a menace to any 
society. 

With due regard and regret for both our 
past failures and our yet incomplete vic- 
tories, we need apologize to no one for the 
causes we have advanced so greatly for the 
benefit of mankind. We must not lose our 
pride in accomplishment nor our loyalty to 
the ideals that made us great. The protection, 
the prosperity, and the progress of our coun- 
try demand more effective laws and law en- 
forcement, together with our fullest dedica- 
tion, continuous struggle and determined ef- 
forts, if we are to maintain our security and 
advance triumphantly down the rocky road 
ahead, 

During my boyhood in Vermont, the strug- 
gle for our great country in which your 
ancestors participated was typified by the 
battles of Ticonderoga and Bennington. My 
early motivations probably explain why my 
life’s greatest satisfaction rests on 42 years 
in the uniform of my country. Your presence 
here at your organization meeting speaks 
volumes for your own devotion and dedica- 
tion to our country, So, despite some unbe- 
lievable and unconscionable national policies 
and actions, or lack of same, in our govern- 
ment, let us continue our small but tena- 
cious efforts to support those basic principles 
on which the Republic was founded for as 
long as we live. An election year is a good 
time to consider such matters carefully. 

No more m words have been ut- 
tered than these by Ethan Allen after Ticon- 

deroga. The doves in a timid Continental 
88 tell to talking about glving the 
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captured cannon back to the British. Where- 
upon, Ethan Allen wrote Congress (Generals 
could do that in those days) saying in part 
what might well be our thought for tonight: 

“I wish to God America would at this crit- 
ical juncture exert herself. she might rise 
up on eagle wings and mount up to Glory, 
Freedom and Immortal Honor if she did but 
know her strength.” 

The time is late. The goal is great. We 
must now awake or accept our fate. Be 
vigilant and active in defense of all we hold 
dear. 


Congressional Action Needed on Problems 
of the Central City 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the strife in our Nation’s cities and 
the report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, it is essential 
that the Congress fulfill its responsi- 
bilities to the citizens of our country by 
gathering all available data, thoroughly 
examining and discussing it, and taking 
whatever action may be necessary to re- 
lieve the most serious problems we face. 

The report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders is not a 
solution to these problems. It represents 
only a beginning. No one contends that it 
represents a final answer. For example, 
it does not take into account many of 
the efforts and initiatives which have 
emanated from the Congress in recent 
years. But the report does provide a base 
upon which continued study and prog- 
ress can be made. 

It is my recommendation that the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress hold 
public hearings on the report and its 
findings, calling as witnesses the mem- 
bers of the Commission and any and all 
other persons who may be able to shed 
light on these complex problems. Various 
proposals have already been made as to 
the mechanics of such hearings. The 
Congress must now take the initiative to 
move ahead with a careful examination 
of all the questions relating to civil dis- 
orders and the problems of the central 
city. 

Some indication of the need for con- 
gressional study of the problems of the 
central city has been given by Mr. Wayne 
F. Anderson, city manager of the city of 
Evanston, Ill. In an article prepared for 
the May edition of Public Management, 
a professional journal published by the 
International City Manager’s Associa- 
tion, Mr. Anderson candidly discusses 
the strengths and weaknesses of the re- 
port of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders. I offer Mr. Ander- 
son's article at this point in the RECORD 
and commend its reading to my 
colleagues: 

CoMMENTS ON REPORT OF THE NATIONAL AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION ON CIVIL DISORDERS 
(By Wayne F. Anderson, city manager, 
Evanston, Ill.) 

The Report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders was initially 
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greeted by praise from many quarters, but 
the final judgment may well be that it is 
unbalanced in its diagnosis and unimagina- 
tive in its prescriptions. 

The report, indeed, is hard hitting and 
does not allow any American to minimize 
the dangers our society faces or to evade the 
realization that the future will call for great 
sacrifice in taxes and determined efforts to 
rise above prejudice. The Commission also 
deserves commendation for its list of twelve 
grievances deeply held by Negroes and its 
ranking of these grievances into three in- 
tensity levels. Municipal officials, in focus- 
ing on items wholly or largely within the 
capability of municipalities to change must 
accept and act on the finding that police 
practices are the number one grievance. Aft- 
er that we drop to “poor recreation facili- 
ties and programs” as the number five prob- 
lem, “ineffectiveness of the political struc- 
ture and grievance mechanisms” as number 
six, and inadequate municipal services as 
number ten. There are few or no items on 
the list completely beyond municipal influ- 
ence and, happily, action to ease a number 
of the grievances need not await massive in- 
fusions of money. 

The report is already best known for its 
statement on the Negro’s plight: “White in- 
stitutions created it, white institutions 
maintain it—and white morality condones 
it.” Most concerned people will accept this 
allocation of blame and responsibility as 
justified and necessary. However, the report 
could have laid a better basis for action and 
change if it had also evaluated the extent 
to which Negroes are responsible for the 
especially aggravated problems of the ghetto 
and the ways in which they can contribute to 
the solution. There is limited value in pre- 
senting the case for open occupancy legisla- 
tion and integration unless you deal in equal 
depth with the reasons whites continue to 
flee integrated neighborhoods, the extent to 
which their fears have basis in fact, and the 
means available for eliminating any root 
causes involved. 

The report would also have been more bal- 
anced if it had gone further in identifying 
and condemning the rioters, and in denounc- 
ing the use of violence to secure social 
change. The Commission’s finding that the 
disorders were not “planned or directed by 
any organization or group, international, na- 
tional, or local”, may be accurate. The Com- 
mission also is apparently right in asserting 
that the typical rioter was not a “hoodlum, 
habitual criminal, or riffraff.“ However, the 
report sheds little light on the extent to 
which these elements, opportunities, and 
other persons with motivations unrelated to 
civil rights were working as individuals to 
start, spread, and prolong the riots. A num- 
ber of officials in the cities involved profess 
they know that such persons played crucial 
roles. 

In the section of the report on “What Can 
Be Done,” the Commission appears remark- 
ably satisfied with present programs and 
methods and offers surprisingly few recom- 
mendations that are in any way new or in- 
novative. Their recommendations, for the 
most part, call for enlargement of present 
employment, education, welfare, and housing 
programs, This is disappointing in view of 
current charges that minimum wage increases 
have caused a jump in unemployment among 
Negro teenagers and young adults, a riot- 
prone group; that our welfare system has 
promoted family instability, disastrous mi- 
gration to strife-torn central cities, and other 
ill effects; and that urban renewal and public 
housing programs have added to racial ten- 
sions while accomplishing little in adding 
to the supply of decent housing and neigh- 
borhoods for Negroes or in achieving stable 
integration. The Commission largely failed 
to evaluate whether current problems spring 
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in part from ill-conceived government pol- 
icies and programs. The Commission should 
have found more new directions or at least 
should have called for much needed reap- 


The Commission’s recommendations, fur- 
thermore, would not go very far in strength- 
ening the hand of local government to better 
deal with the urban problem. Cities can 
hardly produce results quickly through exist- 
ing stretched out and underfinanced Federal 
aid programs, and authority and revenue 
limitations prevent local efforts equal to the 
problems. Providing communities with a 
comprehensive pattern of human services is 
difficult and slow at best when authority and 
resources are fragmented among scores or 
hundreds of local governments, private 
agencies, and State and Federal agencies. 
Milwaukee’s Mayor Maier, in his television 
appearance on this report, referred to a recent 
study which shows human services are pro- 
vided in his City by 298 agencies and that 
the county, the state, the private sector, and 
the federal government all control more pro- 
grams than the city. The Commission, in 
recognition of the restrictions on cities, could 
have rendered a real service by supporting 
block grants or other ways of providing cities 
with unrestricted moneys, the loosening of 
controls accompanying Federal aid programs, 
and governmental reorganization and coor- 
dination steps that are desperately needed. 
In the administration of our foreign aid 
programs, the United States government 
turns over resources to foreign governments 
with few controls other than “end use” 
audits. If we are to deal successfully with 
our urban problems, it is time that we re- 
posed as much trust and freedom to act in 
America’s own local governments. 


W. Marvin Watson’s Nomination 
Supported 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has chosen wisely and well 
in nominating W. Marvin Watson as the 
new Postmaster General of the United 
States. 

Mr. Watson’s skills as an administra- 
tor, loyal public servant and knowledge- 
able executive are well known. For the 
past 4 years, he has been the President’s 
able appointments secretary and has 
worked in the highest councils of this 
Government. 

A person of Mr. Watson’s stature in- 
sures that the postal service will remain 
a high priority matter of this admin- 
istration. 

The departure of Lawrence O’Brien 
must be viewed with sadness and regret 
by all of us who have known this able 
and talented executive. Mr. O’Brien has 
performed outstandingly as America’s 
Postmaster General. And it is a tribute 
to his performance that the President 
has selected his most valued aide to re- 
place General O’Brien. 

Mr. O’Brien leaves his post with the 
sincere thanks of the American people 
for a job well done. And Mr. Watson en- 
ters this difficult assignment with the 
best wishes and support of us all. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Nation on Trial 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, on February 
29, 1968, one of Kansas’ ablest newspaper 
publishers, and son of an equally illus- 
trious Kansan, spoke on the grave in- 
ternal crisis facing this Nation, Speak- 
ing before the Topeka, Kans., Rotary 
Club, Mr. Clyde M. Reed, Jr., of the Par- 
sons Sun, discussed a topic which is of 
even more concern to this Nation after 
the events of the past week. His com- 
ments are more timely today than when 
they were uttered. 

Unfortunately, vur citizens have be- 
come overcome by fear and in many in- 
stances hate. Disunity is replacing unity, 
and as Mr. Reed so succinctly points out, 
“the growing acuteness of our agonizing 
problems calls for a full understanding 
on the part of each and every one of us.” 

I commend his remarks to all my col- 
leagues, as follows: 

REMARKS BY CLYDE M. REED 

Put a deepening international dilemma 
together with the gravest internal strains 
since the Civil War a century ago and you 
get but one inevitable, grim and gloomy 
answer: 

Never before in our history has this nation 
been confronted by greater trial and over- 
riding dangers than at this moment. 

There are trouble and violence everywhere 
we turn, and then only more trouble and 
violence ahead as far as it is possible for us 
as ordinary, lay citizens to see into the 
future. 

It is not my purpose here to deal with the 
international half of our crisis, a highly 
overworked word but one which has ample 
meaning for us today. The emphasis instead 
will be on the home front, which is rent with 
strife, boiling with turmoil and alive with 
bewildering change. 

In short we are caught up in a social revo- 
lution of far-reaching implications. We can 
hope, if we wish, that it somehow will fade 
into oblivion and leave us to our more com- 
fortable thoughts. But it is a vain hope 
which will get us nowhere. Revolutions, so- 
cial or otherwise, more often than not per- 
sist to their logical ends. 

Let us examine the social revolution in 
some of its broad implications as time will 
permit. We can do no less when a man of the 
national stature of Henry Ford II said over 
the last weekend that “it is no longer only 
a matter of social justice and the principles 
of democracy. Our very national unity and 
domestic peace are at stake.” 

Essential to the solution of any problem, 
no matter what its dimensions, is full un- 
derstanding of it. And it is full understand- 
ing we sadly lack in the instant situation. 

As Americans are prone to do, we prefer 
to reduce matters to the simplest labels pos- 
sible and categorize them under those labels 
as if complex, delicate issues can be so han- 
dled. 

To that end, we somehow blame the United 
States Supreme Court for touching off many 
of our present troubles, perhaps dating from 
the famous 1954 decision in Brown vs. Topeka 
Board of Education. While properly and in- 
dignantly deploring violence and the looting 
and burning of our cities, we take refuge 
in the belief the full answer is to be found 
in “law and order.” We blame a few loud- 
mouths and zany extremists, whose dimen- 
sions have been unfortunately although per- 
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haps inescapably magnified by that powerful 
medium of television, for stirring aimless, 
restless, Jobless youths to the savage sacking 
of property and senseless violence against 
humans. 

The understanding necessary to cope with 
the major ailments of our society will not 
be found by reading the labels, misleading as 
they are in some instances and incomplete 
as they are in all cases. 

While you and I can find fault with the 
often unfathomable course of the United 
States Supreme Court in late years, I think 
at most we can only charge it as an accessory 
after the fact in searching out a starting 
place for the revolution in which we are 
engulfed. 

We would do much better to single out the 
automatic cotton picker and the mechaniza- 
tion of farming in general as the originator. 

In changing the way of life in traditional 
southern cotton states, the cotton picker also 
has changed the way of life in our northern, 
eastern and western cities by launching the 
biggest human migration in our national 
history. 


When three men can now do the work of 
40 families in the production of cotton, some- 
thing had to give. When Texas and Cali- 
fornia produce more than half of all our 
cotton through mechanization, as they pres- 
ently do, something more had to give. 

When a people once economically bound to 
the land with cotton and paternalism as 
their sustenance find themselves unem- 
ployed, uneducated and otherwise unpre- 
pared for any other existence in a hostile en- 
vironment, they move. And how they have 
moved! 

Three million of them have left southern 
states. The President's Advisory Commission 
on Rural Poverty estimates that 55,000 per- 
sons will leave the state of Mississippi alone 
this year for northern cities. Ten million per- 
sons in all, of various races, left rural areas 
in the 1950-60 decade for the cities. 

These stark facts, I would suggest, might 
be at the root of the problems which have 
turned into a revolution, rather than the su- 
preme court. 

The second of those labels we find to be 
misleading is the one which says jobs—gain- 
ful employment—are the total remedy. Here 
again is a partial prescription. But not all of 
it. 

The common assumption has been that 
those who have rioted in the nation’s big 
cities are for the most part jobless and rest- 
less youths with no cash in their pockets and 
only time on their hands. 

But consider this information compiled by 
the University of Michigan and the Univer- 
sity of Detroit after last summer’s fearful riot 
in Detroit: 

Educational attainment of those living in 
the riot area was higher than others of their 
race in the rest of Detroit. Forty-five per cent 
of those in that pillaged section were high 
school graduates or better. 

The median annual income of riot area 
households was $6,200, only $200 less than 
the median for all households of their race 
in Detroit. Forty per cent were buying their 
own homes. 

And here is the central fact: Eighty-three 
per cent of the non-juvenile rioters arrested 
in the Detroit riot area were employed, 40 
per cent of them by the three major auto- 
motive manufacturers which means they had 
annual wages of $6,000 or more. An equal 
number—40 per cent were employed by other 
large manufacturers. 

As for age, only 10 per cent of those ar- 
rested were juveniles; 18 per cent were be- 
tween 17 and 19 years of age, 24 per cent 
between 20 and 24 years, another 17 per 
cent between 25 and 29—and the largest 
single group, 31 per cent, was over 30 years 
of age 


small wonder Henry Ford, close to the 
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scene, has such forebodings about our situa- 
tion! Or that one observer declared the riots 
to be “an outburst of frustration over unmet 
demands for dignity and for economic and 
political power.” 

The third label is “law and order” as if by 
some magic they can cure all of the ills as- 
sailing our society. 

This is not to minimize law and order, 
They are absolutely essential to our society; 
the alternative is anarchy. This is not to say, 
either, that far more efficient application of 
law and order should not be made to curb 
riots in early stages when delay invites disas- 
ter. Nor is it to imply the United States Su- 
preme Court has not made more difficult law 
enforcement’s lot. It has. 

Law and order, however, must be a two-way 
street if it is to serve faithfully the indispens- 
able role which it has been assigned. 

Now comes Newark, the scene of the na- 
tion’s second major social conflagration last 
summer. In its wake, Governor Hughes ap- 
pointed a distinguished committee of New 
Jersey leaders to study the tragedy in depth, 
seek out its causes and make recommenda- 
tions for prevention. 

The chairman of the committee is presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, a part of the Bell system; other mem- 
bers include two former governors of the 
state, bishops of the Roman Catholic and 
Methodist churches, the president of the 
New Jersey Bar Association and a former 
New Jersey Supreme Court justice, among 
others. This was no ordinary, garden variety 
committee, 

After lengthy hearings covering 5,000 pages 
of sworn testimony, the committee recently 
issued a report. A lengthy account will be 
found in the Wall Street Journal of February 
12—just a couple of weeks ago. 

The committee, of course, studied care- 
fully the actions of police, state troopers and 
national guardsmen and in its report had 
this to say: 

“There is evidence of prejudice against 
Negroes during the riot on the part of various 
police and national guard elements 
State police and national guard elements 
raided stores with ‘soul brother’ signs on 
them during the riot resulting in personal 
suffering and economic damage to innocent 
small businessmen and property owners who 
hadn't participated in any unlawful act.” 
The report also contains accounts of officers 
firing indiscriminately, with the amount of 
ammunition out of all proportion to the mis- 
sion assigned them, 

Need we remind ourselves again that law 
and order form a two-way street and are not 
the total answer? 

If these are unpleasant facts, we cannot 
avoid them. If one holds them to be isolated 
facts, let it be said they are an integral part 
of the whole body of facts we must have as a 
nation if we are to gain complete under- 
standing of what our difficulties are all about. 

The one great ray of hope to date in an 
otherwise bleak panorama is that business, 
particularly big business, Is moving into ac- 
tion because many of its leaders understand 
full well the implications of failing to act, 
leaving the job to someone else or providing 
at best only half-baked solutions, 

The most striking genius of our economic 
and political system which has served us so 
well is its ability to absorb and adjust. We 
have embraced all manner of challenges or 
threats and turned them into assets. We have 
adopted demands of minority groups and en- 
acted them as our own. 

For evidence on this point, we need only to 
look to Kansas and Topeka. For in 1893 there 
was minor bloodshed and much violence just 
& block from where we meet today. The mili- 
tia was called to enforce political and public 
order in the statehouse. The doors of the 
House of Representatives were battered down. 

This was the Populist war, following the 
election of 1892 when the agrarian protest 
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movement elected a governor and sought to 
capture the lower House of the legislature, 

The incident, comprising a colorful chapter 
of Kansas history, is important to us today 
for the opportunity it affords to look at the 
demands then being made by the Populists. 

Those demands included free rural mail 
delivery, a primary election law, woman suf- 
frage, regulation of railroads, supervision of 
stock and bond transactions, direct election 
of United States senators and postal say- 
ings. 

‘We have them all today as accepted facets 
of our political and economic life, and no 
longer regard them as radical, wild-eyed or 
anything else but normal appurtenances of 
our existence. We have even outlived one of 
those demands—postal savings. 

Populism was a rural movement; we are 
concerned currently about the cities. Ad- 
mittedly the problems are far more complex 
and involve most basic human emotions as 
well as bedeviling economic and political 
factors. Yet the analogy has validity. The 
question remains whether we can absorb and 
adapt as we did in the case of Populism and 
on many other occasions, not only to save our 
system but to broaden and strengthen it. 

And now to the concluding element of 
this discussion: 

Obscured by the war in Vietnam and to a 
certain extent by events at home is the all- 
important fact that we are at the end of a 
political era, one which had its origin three 
and a half decades ago. 

A chapter which began in the midst of 
our worst economic depression is ending in 
the midst of the greatest affluence we have 
experienced as a nation and, save for the 
Civil War, the period of the greatest internal 
turbulence, 

Knowing the strictures of your organiza- 
tion, I speak on this matter not as a partisan 
but an analyst seeking to spell out an im- 
portant fact of national life. 

The new deal means many things to many 
people. Essentially, it represents a vast ex- 
pansion of federal power and tremendous 
growth of the federal establishment. 

Essentially, too, it came into being to com- 
bat problems of economic stagnation. In 
part it was a structure devised for an emer- 
gency which stayed on long after the emer- 
gency. 

All too frequently the remedies applied 
earlier to the depression have failed to work 
today, when conditions are far different and 
far more complicated. 

No keener appreciation of that point is to 
be found than among those once prominent- 
ly identified with the new deal in Washing- 
ton. Permit me briefly to quote only two of 
them. 

One of the most articulate men today on 
the problems of cities and race is Daniel P. 
Moynihan, recently an assistant secretary of 
labor in Washington and now director of 
Harvard’s Center for Urban Studies. 

He said it well recently when he said that 
the federal government is “good at collecting 
revenues and rather bad at disbursing serv- 
ices,” 

Then there is Mitchell Ginsburg, New York 
City’s social welfare director, appointed by 
Mayor Lindsay and before that a professor 
at Columbia University. 

Ginsburg remarked not long ago in re- 
spect to social welfare that “if a business 
of this size turned in this kind of perform- 
ance for 30 years, it would have to undergo 
a complete overhaul for survival.” 

Fewer critics of the federal government 
have been any more severe than Messrs. 
Moynihan and Ginsburg. 

If the end of a political era is in sight, 
what is ahead? 

We can only say at the moment that we 
are operating in a vacuum, which but 
heightens our dangers. The shape of the 
forthcoming political era has not been 
formed. We know change is in the offing, but 
beyond that are only ideas and theories at 
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the moment on the inter-related roles of 
Washington, the statehouses, the city halls 
and the courthouses, 

The much-discussed sharing of federal 
revenues with the states, although far from 
being enacted into law, offers a possible 
example for the future. The states in turn 
could share more with local units, partic- 
ularly the cities. Or it is conceivable that 
Washington might come to share revenues 
directly with cities and in both cases the 
reference is to revenues not earmarked for 
specific purposes as are federal grants today. 

All we really know with assurance is that 
change is on the way. A new political era is 
awaiting both a leader and for direction. 

I would like to close these remarks with 
words of optimism, a cheery forecast. That 
is not possible. 

At the least, the growing acuteness of our 
agonizing problems calls for full understand- 
ing on the part of each and every one of us, 
with emphasis on the word “full.” We, sadly, 
do not have that today. 

And as a next step, greater involvement by 
each of us as private individuals in help- 
ing to solve them—realizing these are prob- 
lems which are not to be banished by the 
wave of a hand or will finally one day resolve 
themselves. 

If the individual is what our system is all 
about, we can’t hope that government cán 
do it all or expect it is able to do it all, 


The Postmaster General 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has nominated W. Marvin Watson 
to be the Postmaster General of the 
United States. Mr. Watson’s close as- 
sociation with the President as a trusted 
aid and his wide range of knowledge 
in the ways of Government insure that 
his appointment to this Cabinet post is 
in the public interest. He has demon- 
strated a brand of loyalty and devotion 
to duty that is unique in our time. 

Mr. Watson replaces the capable and 
energetic Lawrence F. O’Brien, one of 
our most able public servants. I have 
known Larry O’Brien for some time and 
have never for a moment doubted his 
sincerity, his ability, and his reliability. 
He has been a friend to many Members 
of Congress and to others in public 
service. 

During his service as Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Larry O’Brien has brought vitality 
to the position of Postmaster General. 
His new and imaginative ideas on how 
to operate the Post Office Department 
have been refreshing, but they have not 
yet been fully explored. In the years 
ahead, with increasing mail load, we must 
continue to make great strides in im- 
proving the postal service and the or- 
ganization of the Post Office Department. 
This improvement will be due in great 
part to the suggestions of Larry O’Brien. 

Larry O’Brien will be missed in the 
Cabinet of the United States and in the 
Post Office Department. I have confi- 
dence that Mr. Watson will follow the 
clear path to better postal service start- 
ed by Mr. O’Brien and be a worthy re- 
placement and a responsible voice in the 
Cabinet. 


April 11, 1968 
What We Can Do 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of Members of 
the House to a truly excellent editorial 
which appeared in the April 8 issue of 
the Buffalo Evening News. 

It is entitled “What We Can Do,” and 
suggests that there are “a thousand 
things” that we can do as individuals to 
foster racial peace and justice. 

Initially, the newspaper suggests that 
“we can let our Congressmen know we 
favor passage of the civil rights program 
now before them and expansion of all 
effective antipoverty measures.” 

This suggestion from such an influen- 
tial source as the Buffalo Evening News 
undoubtedly contributed to the large 
volume of mail I received over the past 
few days urging passage of the bill we 


today. 

After listing a whole series of specific 
actions that individuals can take, the 
News goes on to emphasize that “most 
important of all, we can help nonviolence 
win victories so that the civil rights 
movement does not degenerate and fall 
to the burners, the looters, the haters and 
black racist extremists.” 

Then finally, the newspaper says “we 
can read—and heed—the report of the 
President’s Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders.” 

It may be recalled that the day after 
the Riot Commission issued its report, I 
made a speech here on the floor of the 
House in which I expressed the view that 
future historians might well designate 
this Congress as the “Nero Congress” 
unless we heeded this report. 

It was for this reason and for many 
others that I was so delighted when the 
House passed the 1968 civil rights bill. 

The text of the Buffalo Evening News 
editorial follows: 

War WE Can Do 

On this week-end of national mourning 
for Dr. Martin Luther King and all that his 
assassination symbolized, thousands of 
Western New Yorkers, like Americans every- 
where, were asking themselves the same 
searching question: 

What can we, as individuals, do to foster 
racial peace and justice? 

The truth is that we can do a thousand 
things, and we can start at almost any level 
of commitment we wish. 

We can, for example, let our congressmen 
know we favor passage of the civil rights 
program now before them and expansion of 
all effective antipoverty measures. 

We can tell our state legislators that in- 
creased financial aid to Buffalo and other 
core cities is more urgent morally and more 
sensible from a long-range fiscal view than 
any temporary tax saving. 

If you live in the city, you can keep a 
watchful eye on local government bodies. 
You can attend City Council meetings and 
let its members know you favor support for 
the school budget and improved police, fire 
and other city services in an area of our 
community where frustration has fed on 
neglect. You can let them know, too, of your 
opposition to measures and actions which 
might have the effect of increasing racial 
tensions. 
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If you are a suburbanite, you can make 
clear that you recognize the entire commu- 
nity stake in the health of the core area 
and you can urge your town and county offi- 
cials to press forward with metropolitan 
services benefiting the inner city. 

New York State has laws against dis- 
crimination in employment, housing, educa- 
tion and other fields. We can make sure we 
obey these laws in spirit and letter. To the 
extent that we transgress these laws, we have 
something in common with lawless rioters. 

When we vote, we can support the racial 
moderates, who hold the only real an- 
swers, to domestic peace and equality, and 
reject those candidates who, deliberately or 
otherwise, appeal to latent racial hostility. 

If you are an employer, whether in private 
industry or government, you can do your 
best to assure an integrated work force. You 
can seek improved ways to recruit, train and 
promote nonwhites for meaningful and pro- 
ductive jobs. 

If you have some special skill, you can look 
for ways to use it to improve conditions in 
the Negro community. You can join or give 
financial support to any of a host of civic 
groups, church organizations and other agen- 
cies working for civil rights and racial amity. 

We all can and must support public offi- 
cials in their efforts to preserve law and 
order and combat rioting and coercion from 
whatever source. We can recognize, however, 
that blind repression is not the answer and 
that joblessness, ignorance, prejudice and 
alienation underlie the surface symptoms of 
urban unrest. 

We can build many thousands of personal 
bridges of understanding and support in all 
of our personal contacts with members of 
another race. 

We can, while shutting our ears and 
mouths to rumors, open our minds to the 
concerns of our less privileged fellow citizens. 
We can listen—really listen—to the agonizing 
sense of black frustration, especially among 
sO many younger Negroes, and try to learn 
what it is that drives them to the point of 
senseless and destructive lashing back. 

Most important of all, we can help non- 
violence win victories” so that the civil 
rights movement does not degenerate and 
fall to the burners, the looters, the haters 
and black racist extremists. 

We can read—and heed—the report of the 
President’s Commission on Civil Disorders. 

We can remember that the vast majority 
of America’s 20 million Negroes have never 
looted a store or thrown a fire bomb and 
that, as the President’s Commission reminded 
us: “It is time now to end the destruction 
and the violence, not only in the streets of 
the ghetto but in the lives of people.” 


Dropout Bedevils a Devil Theory 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
understandable that my Democratic 
friends be upset with the disarray within 
their party. Many of them are being 
like ostriches with their heads in the 
sand, hoping that the L. B. J., BOBBY, Mc- 
Cartuy, and H. H. H. controversies, not 
to mention George Wallace, will some- 
how just disappear. A very sharp com- 
mentary on current political turmoil was 
written by columnist Frank Getlein in 
yesterday’s Evening Star which I insert 
into the Recorp for the benefit of those 
Democrats who missed it: 
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DROPOUT BEDEVILS A DEVIL THEORY 
(By Frank Getlein) 

Whatever else the hurly-burly of political 
events has shown in the last ten days, it 
has demonstrated more forcefully than ever 
in our time the dangers and difficulties of 
the devil theory in American politics. 

The principal devil theorist, Bobby Ken- 
nedy, found himself rhetorically embar- 
rassed, intellectually denuded and spiritually 
lacerated by the swift rush of events, many 
of them put into motion by Bobby's chief 
devil, Lyndon B. Johnson, the current and 
quite possibly future President of the United 
States. 

After his penetrating analysis of the Mc- 
Carthy victory in New Hampshire as really 
a Kennedy victory, Kennedy set a campaign 
course based on the theory that Lyndon 
Johnson was the devil. This probably seemed 
necessary at the time, but even if it hadn't 
it might well have been chosen anyway, be- 
cause Bobby, on the record, is a man who 
likes to have devils around to combat. 

As an employe of the late Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy, Kennedy learned early the uses 
of devil theory. Senator Joe believed, or at 
least said, that the troubles of the United 
States were due to Communist devils in the 
State Department. When Bobby came to 
power, he found that Cuba was less than 
friendly to the United States. This could only 
be due to Devil Castro; hence, the Bay of 
Pigs. Jimmy Hoffa, too, found himself play- 
ing the role of devil to Bobby's avenging 
angel. On the broad, international scene, the 
trouble was all caused by Communist devils 
around the world; hence, counterinsurgency 
in Vietnam. 

More lately, the young devil-killer has 
discovered that the Communist devils in 
Vietnam aren’t necessarily any worse than the 
devils in Saigon. But the real crime in 1968 
was having believed in Bobby's devils in 1963 
and the chief believer was Lyndon Johnson, 
It followed as the day the night that Presi- 
dent Johnson was now the devil, Anyone 
with a hope of heaven could but leap into 
the fray to defeat the devil. 

Devil Johnson had invaded Vietnam in 
direct defiance of Angel Bobby’s ex-post- 
facto insights. Devil Johnson had also built 
slums across America and refused to clear 
them up. The same devil had invented segre- 
gation in the north, instigated the gold rush 
in Paris and littered the nation’s highways 
with beer cans. It was clearly up to the 
angelic hosts to drive the devil deep into 
the heart of Texas. Bobby rallied the hosts, 
having first prudently ascertained that devil 
Johnson could indeed be taken by an Irish- 
Catholic senator. 

The campaign got off the ground nicely, 
with the genial pretense that McCarthy 
didn’t exist and that Bobby had invented 
the struggle against the devil. 

And then the devil resigned. 

Well, everybody knows devils don’t resign. 
They die in their Berlin bunkers or vanish 
into the forest vastness of South America. 
If a devil does resign, obviously there was 
some mistake. He wasn’t a devil at all. 

That is exactly what happened when Presi- 
dent Johnson opted out of the 1968 election. 
The man you love to hate became the man 
everybody loves. When, within days, Hanoi 
responded favorably to the hemi-demi-semi- 
bombing pause, the President not only be- 
came lovable Lyndon, but also the leading 
advocate of peace in the world. 

If that first popular response to his an- 
nouncement turns out to mean anything and 
Johnson is renominated by acclamation, he 
may very well run as the peace candidate 
against Nixon’s threat to continue the John- 
son policies. 

All of these sensational developments had 
little effect on Nixon because he either 
hadn’t warmed up yet or else because there 
really is a new Nixon, Likewise, they had 
no effect on McCarthy because he is incapa- 
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ble of practicing a devil theory on account 
of his intelligence. 

But for Robert Kennedy they were dis- 
astrous. A week later he was still floundering 
about with no apparent substitute for the 
collapsed devil theory. He was forced to fall 
back on his untarnished ability to turn on 
the squealers and leapers and on his own 
psychological need as the chief reason for 
his candidacy. 


Riots 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the riots in dozens of American cities 
during the past week have deeply dis- 
turbed many of my constituents—and 
law-abiding citizens throughout the Na- 
tion—because of the evidence they give 
of the breakdown of law and order, and 
a lack of the self-restraint needed to pre- 
vent any society from disintegrating. In 
my newsletter to constituents this month, 
I gave my views on how we should deal 
with rioters and looters. I place the news- 
letter containing my thoughts on this 
urgent matter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

NEWSLETTER OF REPRESENTATIVE CLARENCE D. 
LONG 


APRIL, 1968. 
RIOT I: OFFICER, ARREST THAT MAN! 


In city after city, the police are seen on 
our TV screens standing by while hoodlums 
smash windows and grab liquor and clothes, 
giving millions of people the impression that 
they, too, can loot with impunity. It is vital 
that the police crack down immediately on 
the first looter, to let potential vandals know 
that law and order will be maintained. Be- 
cause there are not enough police to deal 
swiftly with rioters (and every-day crimi- 
nals) Federal grants may be in order to 
hire more police, raise police salaries, and 
improve police equipment and riot-control 
techniques. 

RIOTS II: STOKELY CARMICHAEL, HEAR THIS! 


The Civil Rights Act just passed makes it 
a Federal crime to cross state lines to incite 
a riot, make or use Molotov cocktails, or ob- 
struct policemen and firemen. I’ve asked J. 
Edgar Hoover to take steps to infiltrate FBI 
agents into extremist groups (colored and 
white) in order to stop violence before it 
starts. 

. . * . * 

Here's the world's largest airplane — the 
new C-5A. Ten trips could have carried the 
entire Berlin airlift! I attended the roll-out 
with President Johnson in Georgia. 

. * * * * 
RIOTS m: RIOT RE-INSURANCE 

My bill would provide Federal reinsurance 
to protect businesses and homes in riot- 
torn areas. 

THE NEXT PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

America has another urgent task between 
now and November: choosing a new Presi- 
dent to lead us out of some of the worst diffi- 
culties in our history. Candidates attention: 
America needs ideas, not invective; leader- 
ship, not carping. 

OPERATION FRELOC 

Your confers with American 
officers in South Germany as they outline 
their request for appropriations to build con- 
trolled-humidity warehouses for the miles 
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of U.S. trucks and tanks relocated from 
France when De Gaulle ordered NATO to 
leave. 
OPERATION: RED TAPE 
Need action from a government agency? 
See me at these Post Offices on Saturday: 


May 4—Essex ~---..-..---.--.. 10 a.m. 
May 11—Havre de Grace --- 10 am 
May 18—Reisterstown „..------- 10 a.m. 


Our Fighting Men in Vietnam Praised 
as Siege of Khesanh Lifted 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
casion of the end of the Khesanh siege, 
I join President Johnson in expressing 
my admiration for the gallantry of our 
fighting men in Vietnam. 

For long weeks the eyes of the Nation— 
and of the entire world—were focused on 
the 6,000 brave marines and South Viet- 
namese rangers who faced seemingly 
impossible odds. 

Two divisions of entrenched and hard- 
ened North Vietnam regulars massed for 
the assault they were certain would lead 
to a dramatic American surrender. Mor- 
tars and heavy artillery shells were our 
soldiers’ steady diet—both day and night. 

But the enemy’s plans have been 
thwarted. Instead of victory he met de- 
feat. Instead of attack he was forced to 
retreat. 

The seige of Khesanh is over, but, as 
the President reminded us, the fighting 
in Vietnam is not yet at an end. 

Yet with men as brave as the marines 
at Khesanh the day cannot be far off 
when the enemy sees that aggression can 
never pay. We are prepared to fight any 
fight, pay any price, carry any burden to 
see the battle to an honorable conclusion. 

The historic battle of Khesanh serves 
as an inspirational reminder to all Amer- 
icans that our bravest sons stand ready 
to defend freedom in its hour of chal- 
lenge. 

Our men in Vietnam are truly Amer- 
ica’s finest. We must continue to support 
them on the homefront as they defend 
our liberties on the battlefront. 

As President Johnson said, “until the 
blessed day when the guns fall silent,” 
Americans will look to our fighting men 
in Vietnam with pride borne of accom- 
plishment—and with the certain knowl- 
edge that we are in the best of hands. 

I insert into the Recorp the President’s 
remarks: 

TEXT OF THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE 
U.S. ARMED Forces In SOUTHEAST ASIA 
The relief of the forces which have held 

the base at Khe Sanh is an occasion for me 


to express the pride and confidence I feel in 
those who are carrying forward the Na- 
tion’s struggle against aggression in South- 
east Asia. 

Side by side with your South Vietnamese 
comrades—and our other fighting allies— 
you have taken the full initial weight of the 
enemies winter-spring offensive; and you 
have now seized the initiative. 

The enemy intended to destroy the Con- 
stitutional government of South Vietnam and 
its armed forces. In this he failed. 
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The enemy intended to over-run the base 
at Khe Sanh. For this purpose he emplaced 
around that base at least two divisions of 
North Vietnamese . Less than 6,000 
U.S. Marines and South Vietnamese Rangers 
—backed by our tremendous air capacity— 
pinned them down, kept them away from 
the populated areas at the peak of the win- 
ter-spring offensive; and imposed heavy 
casualties. 

Now the seige of Khe Sanh is lifted. 

But clearly the fighting in South Vietnam 
is not yet at an end. 

The enemy may throw new forces into 
the battle. 

You, I know, intend to continue to move 
forward. 

But by your gallant and skillful support 
for the brave people and armed forces of 
South Vietnam, you have brought nearer the 
time of peace in that suffering land and in 
all of Southeast Asia. 

As we seek now to find through negotia- 
tions an honorable peace in Vietnam, I wish 
you to know that we are grateful for what you 
have already accomplished and will be count- 
ing on you more than ever, until the blessed 
day when the guns fall silent. 


Bob Sikes Receives AGR Alumni Award 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man Rosert L. F. Srkxs, of Florida, is one 
of the most distinguished Members of 
the House of Representatives. I consider 
him to be one of my closest friends and I 
am proud to share with him membership 
in Alpha Gamma Rho, our college fra- 
ternity. 

It was a source of pleasure to me when 
Bos Ses was selected to receive the 
Alpha Gamma Rho Alumni Award from 
the Washington Alumni Association. It 
was a well-deserved tribute. 

I think the presentation address would 
be of interest and I am inserting it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

Our guest of honor tonight is a great 
American, an able statesman, and a faithful 
and active Brother in Alpha Gamma Rho. 

At this point, you probbly know to whom 
I refer. May I continue, however. 

He is the senior Member of his State 
Delegation in the U.S. Congress and is a 
ranking member in the House of Representa- 
tives. Also, he has served in the House longer 
than any other member of the House from 
his State. 

Membership on the powerful House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is exclusive. Our 
Brother is one of its senior members. He is 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Military 
Construction which makes appropriations 
for construction for all U.S. Military Bases 
throughout the world. 

He is Vice-Chairman of the Defense Sub- 
committee which is responsible for appor- 
tioning more than half the money in the 
Federal Budget each year. 

Our Brother’s legislative interests are a 
host. He has been active in drafting and en- 
acting most of the laws written to improve 
the pay and living conditions of military 
and civilian personnel. He has helped to 
liberalize Social Security legislation with em- 
phasis on improved retirement laws. 

He has helped to keep the Impacted Areas 
School alive even though three 
Presidents have recommended its discontinu- 
ance, 
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His conservation activities in the Congress 
are outstanding. He has had a major part 
in all forestry legislation and can claim 
much credit for a major part in the present 
nationwide Federal-State Cooperative Pro- 


grams. 

In agriculture, he is one of the authors 
of the watershed program. His support of 
soil conservation programs, recreational de- 
velopments, and Area Redevelopment has 
been constant and effective. 

The military reservations have recreational, 
forestry, soil conservation, and fish and game 
management programs because of his ef- 
forts. 

‘The Wilderness Bill, Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act, and Multiple Use legis- 
lation all had his effective support in their 

and in 1961 he introduced legisla- 
tion to set up a Youth Conservation Corps 
long before others recognized its need. Last 
year Congress changed the name of the Job 
Corp Centers to Civilian Conservation Cen- 
ters, on the National Forests and National 
Parks. He helped save this program when the 
program was in jeopardy. 

Our distinguished Brother is a member 
of many service and civic clubs. He is a 33rd 
Degree Scottish Rite Mason and numerous 
other lodges and fraternal organizations, 
among them being—Phi Kappa Phi, Alpha 
Zeta, Sigma Delta Chi, Phi Sigma, Blue Key, 
and of course, Alpha Gamma Rho. 

He is a recipient of many local, State and 
National awards for his work in conservation, 
national defense, civic activities, and political 
organizations. 

In 1967 he received the Honorary State 
Farmer Award from the Florida Association 
of the Future Farmers of America. 

His gun collection is the envy of collectors 
throughout America and one or two of his 
close personal friends. 

Big and small game trophies from all parts 
of America area in his office and trophy 
room. The giant grizzly and the lowly ground 
hog both know the sound and effect of his 
trusty 06, and recently several fine wild 
turkeys changed their flight pattern after 
contact with his bird shot. 

Brother Robert L. F. Sikes is a truly re- 
markable man. 


Larry O’Brien 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
a feeling of genuine regret that I learned 
of Larry O’Brien’s departure from the 
Cabinet. There is no question but that 
he has been the best Postmaster General 
in the history of the United States. He 
has done more to improve and modernize 
the Post Office than any five of his pred- 
ecessors. He has worked to speed up the 
delivery of mail even though it has been 
increasing in volume beyond compre- 
hension. Furthermore, even though he 
is a consummate master of the art of 
politics, he has moved to take the Post 
Office out of that field—a thought that 
can certainly be appreciated by every 
Member present. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that Larry will 
be sorely missed by this Government. 
Aside from his excellence on the Cabinet, 
I can also say that he is the finest con- 
gressional liaison man I have ever met. 
FTW 

Brien. 
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A Seminar Conducted by the Hoover In- 
stitution on War, Revolution, and 
Peace 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wall Street Journal of April 10, 1968, 
carries a sobering article on what the 
writer, Lindley H. Clark calls a sober- 
ing seminar conducted by Stanford 
University’s Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution, and Peace. 

The seminar dealt with world problems 
now and in the context of eventual 
peace—or at least something less violent 
than the present situation—in Vietnam. 
Typical of this highly respected institu- 
tion the seminar was objective and in 
the Journal’s words, “urges a clear eyed 
appraisal of the world.” 

In this period of barely muted eu- 
phoria over the so-called easing of ten- 
sions between the United States and 
Russia the comment of the institution 
headed by Dr. Stefan T. Possany, that 
“actually, there never was a major shift 
in Soviet Government attitudes,” merits 
more than passing attention and I in- 
clude the article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

SOBERING SEMINAR 
(By Lindley H. Clark, Jr.) 

PLO ALTO, Catir.—Even when negotiations 
finally end the dismal war in Vietnam, the 
U.S. will still face severe problems in a world 
where many areas are already in turmoil and 
others seem on the verge of it, 

That, at any rate, is the gloomy conclusion 
that one newsman carries away from a for- 
eign affairs seminar here at Stanford Univer- 
sity’s Hoover Institution on War, Revolution 
and Peace. The troubled outlook includes 
only a few bright spots, and even those are 
no cause for great optimism. 

For example, several panelists stressed that 
Hanoi’s receptiveness to peace talks by no 
means indicates that North Vietnam has 
abandoned its efforts to take over the South. 
Any lessening of military activity in Vietnam, 
moreover, could be more than offset by 
22 Red guerrilla activity in Laos 

ysia, Thailand and Burma. 

pre: too, movements toward greater free- 
dom in the Communist satellites of Eastern 
Europe are pluses from the Western point of 
view. Yet Stalinist factions remain signifi- 
cant in most of the nations and, if the liberal 
trend spreads far enough, there’s always the 
chance that Moscow will intervene. 

Even the splits within and among the 
world’s Communist parties may not work out 
well for the West. With less tight control 
from Moscow and Peking, the more militant 
Red factions are freer to go it on their own. 


NO CAUSE FOR DESPAIR 


It may be well to note that the Hoover 
Institution, founded by the late President, 
does not find the outlook cause for despair. 
Instead it urges a clear-eyed appraisal of the 
world, an appraisal based on historical per- 
spective. Thus the institution not only has 
amassed a huge collection of documentary 
sources on the causes and effects of war but 
also continues actively to collect current in- 
formation on global developments. 

As a result of such research, Stefan T. 
Possony, director of the Institution’s inter- 
national political studies, believes that Mos- 
cow’s view on Vietnam peace is considerably 
more important than the attitude of Peking. 
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North Vietnam’s president, Ho Chi Minh, has 
closer ties to Russia and he is fearful that 
Red China wants greater influence on his 
government than he is willing to accept. 

In Mr. Possony’s opinion, Hanoi 
the Tet offensive as a massive and costly fail- 
ure, except for the adverse psychological ef- 
fects in the U.S. North Vietnam wanted and 
expected a general uprising in the South, and 
this never materialized. To some extent, at 
least, the failure of the offensive appears to 
have boosted the morale of the people in the 
South, 

The prospect of any Red Chinese interven- 
tion in Vietnam may be somewhat lessened 
by the upheavals of China’s “cultural revolu- 
tion.” Edward E. Rice, formerly of the U.S. 
Foreign Service and now the University of 
California’s diplomat-in-residence, believes 
the revolution has largely destroyed the Com- 
munist Party as an effective instrument of 
national control. 

Into this vacuum, at least for the present, 
has stepped the People’s Liberation Army as 
a sort of caretaker. The question of who will 
set Peking’s foreign policy, particularly after 
the 75-year-old Mao Tse-tung eventually 
passes from the scene, is a very real one; he 
has no “logical successor.” 

At the moment, though, there is nothing to 
suggest any radical change in Chinese policy. 
Leonard A. Humphreys, a retired Army intel- 
ligence officer now on the Institution staff, 
says this policy is based on a world view that 
combines bravado and apprehension. Peking 
seriously believes there is an anti-Chinese 
conspiracy, with Russia and the U.S. often in 
league against her. Since China thinks the 
two major nuclear powers are the chief 
threats against her, she will push her own 
nuclear projects hard. 

It would be a serious error, says Mr. Hum- 
phreys, to think that China’s economic trou- 
bles significantly limit her nuclear effort; 
military programs absorb only a tiny fraction 
of the nation’s gross national product. Since 
the first test in 1966, China has made remark- 
able nuclear progress and may be expected to 
continue to do so. 

By 1970 or 1971, according to Institution es- 
timates, Peking will have 100 or more in- 
termediate-range missiles, capable of deliver- 
ing nuclear warheads. At about the same 
time it will have missiles that can be fired 
from submarines, with their decks awash, 
and by 1976 China is likely to launch a 
nuclear sub. 

Mr. Humphreys believes that China is at 
present no real threat to the U.S. but adds 
that “no nation is working harder” to become 
one, There is in Peking the will, the money 
and the know-how. 

In other Communist countries the Red 
party leaders also have severe problems, 
other panelists note. In Russia the govern- 
ment is now reaping the results of Nikita 
Khrushehev's widely publicized liberal- 
ism"—a liberalism that was more talk than 
reality. It has taken some years for opposi- 
tion to build up among intellectuals, and now 
that it is being put down many observers 
elsewhere see a return to Stalinism. Actually, 
there never was a major shift in Soviet gov- 
ernment attitudes. 

The Eastern European upheavals, in the 
opinion of Institution staff members, stem 
much more from resurgent nationalism than 
from anticommunism. Rumania, one of the 
more repressive of Red states, for instance, 
is now talking openly of the return of some 
of its former territory from Russia. 

In most of Western Europe, where Com- 
munist parties are not in power, the parties 
follow a “soft” line of collaboration with so- 
cialists. Latin America is an area of some 
Communist confusion, with some parties 
looking to Moscow, some to Peking and still 
others to Havana, The Red diversity helps to 
explain why world Communist reaction to 
North Korea’s seizure of the U.S, intelli- 
gence-gathering ship, the Pueblo, was 50 
varied; some parties were enthusiastic while 
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others warned that events could get out of 
hand. 

Whatever the Communist differences, 
panelists feel that all the parties still adhere 
to a “general line,” one that clearly does not 
encourage close friendship with capitalist na- 
tions. At the moment, then, it is important 
to know your Communists. 

It’s important, too, to be aware of the 
stresses and strains in the vast continent of 
Africa. The discontent in many countries 
stems partly from the fact that leaders often 
oversold the gains to be expected from inde- 
pendence, partly from continuing tribal ani- 
mosities, partly from other reasons. 

Most of the newly independent states are 
inefficiently governed, and the several mili- 
tary takeovers provide no assurance of stabil- 
ity. The armies sometimes are themselves di- 
vided, and the generals usually lack any 
strong bases of political support. Military 
government, moreover, is likely to be more 
repressive but there is no assurance that it 
will be any less corrupt or inefficient. 

Although many black African leaders have 
tried to stress their nations’ cultural heritage, 
most Africans who have been exposed to the 
benefits of more advanced societies want 
more of the same. Therefore there will be 
continuing pressure for modernization, and 
the question will be where the money and 
the skilled manpower will come from. 


PERILIOUS MIDEAST 


Still another perilous area of the world is 

the Mideast. The panelists saw no hope for 
an early peaceful settlement of the Arab- 
Israeli differences. One of them ventured, not 
in jest, that a settlement might come after 
a few more wars: Either Israel would be 
wiped out or it would dominate the entire 
area. 
Just about the only issue on which all Arab 
governments agree is the need to eliminate 
Israel. The attitude is grounded at least 
partly in fear that, sooner or later, Israel 
will try to expand farther at the Arabs’ ex- 
pense. They place no stock in Israeli assur- 
ances that the fear is entirely unfounded. 

The Soviet has of course done its bit to 
assure continued hostilities in the area. After 
last June’s war Egypt and Syria had suffered 
so much that, if Moscow had not quickly fur- 
nished help, some agreement might have 
been possible. As a result Soviet influence 
throughout the area has expanded. 

So the Hoover Institution’s view of the 
world is a sobering one. The Vietnam experi- 
ence could lead some Americans to favor 
shying away from the trouble spots, either 
actual or potential. In a world so closely tied 
together, however, a retreat into isolationism 
is no longer practical. 

About the best that can be hoped for is 
that, in the future, the U.S. will be realistic— 
both in its view of the world and in its hus- 
banding of its own resources. 


Visit of President Bourgiba, of Tunisia 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I was de- 
lighted to learn that President Bourgiba, 
of Tunisia, will be coming to the United 
States next month. 

Our country will be honored and 
pleased to again welcome this distin- 
guished North African President. 

President Bourgiba will meet with 
President Johnson and will visit Texas 
to survey our scientific and agricultural 
efforts there, as well as to inspect the 
Hemisfair. 
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I look forward to President Bourgiba’s 
visit and I hope he will find it as produc- 
tive and interesting as I have found my 
travels in Tunisia. 


Edward H. Dickson, Expert on Reclama- 
tion, Water, and Power Development, 
Leaves Washington After 23 Years 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, when we return from the Easter 
recess April 22, a face who has become 
very familiar to Californians and to the 
newspaper profession in Washington will 
be missing. Edward H. Dickson, staff cor- 
respondent for the McClatchy Newspa- 
pers here in the Nation’s Capital for the 
past 23 years, is returning to Sacra- 
mento this month to continue his out- 
standing work in the reporting and dis- 
cussion of the development of the nat- 
ural resources which are so essential to 
the Golden State of California. 

Ed Dickson was born near Vacaville, 
Calif., January 7, 1908. He attended pub- 
lic school and high school there and then 
graduated from Sacramento High School. 
After graduating from Sacramento City 
College, he attended the University of 
California in Berkeley. 

Dickson started working part time for 
the Sacramento Bee in 1925 and joined 
the staff full time in 1929. He left the 
newspaper business to become deputy 
secretary of State for California in 1940. 
In 1943 he joined the Associated Press 
staff in Sacramento, covering the State 
legislature. In 1945 Dickson became the 
McClatchy newspapers staff writer in the 
Nation’s Capital. He is a member of the 
McClatchy 25 Year Club, National Press 
Club, Harpoon Club of Washington, D.C., 
and Provident Lodge, Free and Accepted 
Masons, Sacramento. 

Dickson gave the McClatchy Newspa- 
pers—Sacramento, Fresno, and Modesto 
Bees—on-the-spot coverage of many ma- 
jor stories affecting California’s great 
central valleys and the West. Ed was 
regarded as one of the most knowledge- 
able writers in Washington on reclama- 
tion and other water matters. 

Dickson has covered the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, too, with great humor and its was 
reflected in his column, “Echoes From 
the Nation's Capital,” which appears in 
the McClatchy Newspapers on Sundays. 

Dickson was married March 30, 1935, 
to Ruth Stannert Lawrence. They have 
a son, Samuel E., who is a civil engi- 
neer working in the Near East. He for- 
merly was with the State department of 
water resources in Sacramento. 

Mrs. Edward H. Dickson, too, has loved 
the newspaper business and has been of 
outstanding help to her husband in his 
work. Mrs. Dickson was born in Los An- 
geles but came to Sacramento at an early 
age and attended St. Joseph's Academy. 
Her mother, Esther Stannert, was a 
writer for the old Sacramento Star. 

Mrs. Dickson worked for the Califor- 
nia Bureau of Criminal Identification in 
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its infancy, the old Sierra Nevada stage 
line and later for Pacific Greyhound 
Lines as an auditor. For many years she 
was executive assistant to the secretary 
of the Sacramento United Crusade. Upon 
coming to Washington she was employed 
as a congressional secretary for a num- 
ber of years. 

Dickson’s father, the late Samuel J. 
Dickson, was a Sacramento real estate 
man in the 1900's and later an Army of- 
ficer in World War I. His mother, the 
late Gerna Dickson, was head of the 
Sacramento County Library for many 
years, 

In selecting newspaper work as a 
career, Dickson followed in the footsteps 
of his uncle, Edward A. Dickson, known 
as the “father” of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Edward A, Dickson, who died several 
years ago, started newspaper work in 
San Francisco and then went to Los 
Angeles with the Los Angeles Express as 
political and editorial writer. 

During the 1900’s, Dickson was Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Express. In 
the 1920’s he acquired the Los Angeles 
Express and operated it until its merger 
with the Los Angeles Herald. 

Our Dickson also inherited his inter- 
est in politics from his uncle. With 
Chester Rowell, the uncle formed the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt League, a California 
political organization which spear- 
headed the election of Hiram Johnson as 
Governor. 

Edward H. Dickson always had a 
major interest in sports. Once a catcher 
and manager of his baseball team at 
Sacramento High, Dickson was a fierce 
competitor. Friends recall a promising 
athletic career was cut short as a result 
of a knee injury. Alas, fired up with en- 
thusiasm, Dickson picked an unfortunate 
adversary. He tackled playfully on the 
Sacramento County Courthouse lawn 
Sacramento's greatest football player of 
the day, the giant George Theodoratos. 

In his first assignment as a sports 
writer for the Sacramento Bee, Dickson 
not only wrote a colorful story but he 
brought home a winner—the Sacramento 
City College football team. Many of the 
members of this team advanced to 
careers in intercollegiate competition, 

Ed Dickson, in leaving Washington, 
will be returning to the scene of his first 
journalism accomplishments, as police 
reporter, city hall reporter, court report- 
er, statehouse reporter, and feature 
writer. 

We are going to miss the wit and skill 
of Ed Dickson here in Washington. 
Those of us who have been privileged to 
work with him over the years of his fine 
and dedicated newspaper service want to 
wish him Godspeed and every success in 
the future, 


The “Pueblo”: How Long? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 


80th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 
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Statement of the California Farmer-Con- 
sumer Information Committee Honoring 
the Memory of Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us feel the shame and 
despair from the terrible murder of Mar- 
tin Luther King, a man who deeply and 
sincerely felt the peace and hope for jus- 
tice to which we all aspire. His life was 
an inspiration to the socially concerned 
who have dedicated their efforts to mak- 
ing a decent world a reality and his 
death, a shocking stimulus to quickened 
action. 

Such are the sentiments behind the 
statement I just received from the Cali- 
fornia Farmer-Consumer Information 
Committee on the death of Dr. King and 
I now place this statement in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point: 
STATEMENT OF THE CALIFORNIA FARMER-CON- 

SUMER INFORMATION COMMITTEE HONOR- 

ING THE MEMORY OF REV. MARTIN LUTHER 

KING, JR. 

CALIFORNIA FARMER-CONSUMER 
INFORMATION COMMITTEE, 
Santa Clara, Calif., April 6, 1968. 


Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

President of the United States. 

Members of the U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives: 

The California Farmer Consumer Informa- 
tion Committee, on the basis of policies 
which have guided us since our formation 
in February, 1941, 

Joins all dedicated groups in the United 
States and throughout the world in honor- 
ing the memory of the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., 

Negro leader of the oppressed of all races. 

Sacrificed to the unquenched and unre- 
strained forces of bigotry which betray real 
“Americanism”, Dr. King’s assassination on 
April 4, 1968, places upon each of us new re- 
sponsibilities to wipe out forever every form 
of racial discrimination, north and south, 
east and west, nationally and internationally. 

This is no time for recrimination nor par- 
tisanship. It is time for action: “a time to 
lift our nation from the quicksands of racial 
injustice to the solid rock of brotherhood”, 
as Dr. Kirg stated in Washington, D.C., on 
August 28, 1963. 

A Nobel Prize Winner, Dr. King moved 
into the world arena in his quest for an end 
to war, as a means of settling international 
conflicts, as he stood for an end to violence 
to settle the burning grievances of un- 
shackled slaves, still shackled legally and 
illegally in this nation their labor unstint- 
ingly helped to build. 

Legislation to assure a greater measure of 
civil rights for all minorities is now before 
the Congress. It must be vigorously sup- 
ported and passed at once. 

As our Committee said in June 1944, quot- 
ing Justice Robert W. Kenny, then State 
Attorney General, when he addressed 65,000 
San Franciscans on the occasion of the May 
21, 1944 “I Am an American Day”: 

“The Battle of Americanism is not com- 
pletely won. It will never be completely 
won. It is a live thing. It grows. It improves. 
It wants the children to have a better and 
fuller life than the parents had. 

“Like Liberty, Americanism can be had only 
at the cost of eternal vigilance. . . 

“The strength of America depends upon 
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conviction. The struggle for Americanism is 
one of education and example. 

“The lash, the concentration camp, the 
book-burning orgies—implements of a Mas- 
ter Race, dare not meet the challenge of 
thinking men. 

“Americanism” today is at half mast. Dur- 
ing the past quarter century it has deterio- 
rated to a new low. 

Only we, the people, can again raise its 
banner to its full potential. 

The time is now! 

In the name of the half million members 
of our Committee's affiliated farm, coopera- 
tive, labor, consumer, church, resources, pro- 
fessional and community organizations and 
individuals, rural and urban. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mrs. GRACE MCDONALD, 
Executive Secretary. 


Vogue Magazine Captures Sweep and 
Diversity of Texas 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, at one 
time or another, just about every maga- 
zine in the country has dispatched a 
team of writers and photographers to 
Texas with orders to find out what the 
Lone Star State is really like. 

The reporters usually interview million- 
aires and milkmen, college professors and 
cowpokes, nuclear physicists and shoe- 
shine boys. The cameramen turn their 
lenses on skyscrapers and rattlesnakes, 
symphonic orchestras and oil derricks, 
museums and bunkhouses, 

Then, to the whir of high-speed color 
presses, there generally spews forth a 
neat, predigested little literary package 
professing to tell everybody just about 
everything they need to know about 
Texas. 

The only trouble is, Texas just doesn’t 
lend itself to prepackaging. Trying to fit 
a State of that size and diversiy into 
happy little generalities is like attempt- 
ing to put Niagara Falls, with all its 
beauty, power, and grandeur, into a 
Thermos bottle. 

And finally a national magazine has 
recognized this fact. I refer to the April 1 
issue of Vogue. 

Even though many people think of 
Vogue as primarily a fashion magazine, 
its editorial staff has nevertheless done 
an extraordinarily capable job of sum- 
ming up the everlasting diversity and 
sweep of our State. 

I congratulate the magazine on this 
example of journalistic craftsmanship, 
and include in the Recorp a portion of 
one of the perceptive articles contained 
in the April 1 edition. The excerpt fol- 
lows: 

Texas, where the improbable occurs daily, 
is its own greatest improbability. This quality 
could have been invented by an eighteenth- 
century European Utopian dreamer: an all- 
possible condition of everlasting surprise, So 
vast, so various, so spangled with its own 
clichés—clichés often shined up by Texans 
to dazzle and bemuse outsiders—Texas has, 
quite simply, never been grasped whole. Geo- 
graphically it shakes off definitions. What 
part of Texas to define? At what season? 
What hour? Some stretches of the state are 
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developed with the most rigorous and ad- 
vanced technical precision; other stretches 
remains untravelled as a baby’s foot. In 
Texas live some of the great originals. Some 
of the great achievers. Some of the great for- 
tune builders. By the batch, Texans defy de- 
scription, and must be taken as individuals, 
individually. For every action, attitude, or 
appearance caught and labelled “Texan,” oth- 
ers scud by: singular, unexpected. This year, 
with HemisFair 68, Texas has taken on the 
world, playing creator and captain of an in- 
ternational fair with twenty-five countries 
represented in addition to the United States, 
some states, and a big splash of big corpora- 
tions. With flags flying, Texas has jumped 
into a role usually played by a nation rather 
than a state. Possibly, in this surprising state 
a venture on such a scale is not surprising. 
About the only other thing that would not be 
surprising about Texas would be to learn 
that nobody in the world really knows this 
entire, extravagant, flummoxing land—not 
even the President of the United States. 


America’s Choice—The Two-Party System 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can people are able to see “through a 
glass, darkly” after the events of the 
past few day. 

Many see “them face to face“ —only 
two political parties now exist in the 
United States. The anti-Wallace party 
and the Wallace party. 

The anti-Wallace party consists of the 
leaders and financiers of what was once 
the Republican and Democratic national 
parties. Their philosophy, “me too-ism,” 
welds them into a united front to forbid 
the American voter a choice or a chance. 

Then, there is the suppressed party of 
former Gov. George C. Wallace, com- 
posed of the American people, dedicated 
to American tradition that that govern- 
ment governs best which governs least— 
and that the basic reason for government 
is to protect life and property by law 
and order. 

Wallace was the only announced presi- 
dential candidate who did not reduce 
himself to the international club by 
attending the funeral rites of the United 
Nations proclaimed messiah, Martin 
Luther King—a disloyal American linked 
with over 60 organizations intent on the 
destruction of America. 

Many American people have been 
fooled in the past—but those in managed 
control have taken us down the road of 
retrogression too far and too fast. They 
have hurt too many of our people who 
still love the United States and believe 
in constitutional government under God. 

It will be interesting to see the desper- 
ate attempts of the managed TV and 
internationalized press throughout the 
months ahead as they prove to the Amer- 
ican people there are only two, the Wal- 
lace and the anti-Wallace parties, and 
that the thinking American does have a 
choice—a chance. 

Mr. Speaker, I place a news release 
from Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker, U.S. 
Army, resigned, and sundry news clip- 
pings at this point in my remarks: 
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Year 1968: A CHorce—“WeE DARE DEFEND OUR 
RIGHTS” 


(By Edwin A. Walker) 


1968 is “the Heart of the Revolution”. Mr. 
Johnson has officially proclaimed and de- 
clared a revolution—himself the leader—a 
new title in the White House—“Chief of the 
Revolution”. He even told innocent chil- 
dren to “go out and extend the revolution”. 

Red-Black Power, combined and insepar- 
able, is in full recognition of the necessity of 
electing revolutionary leadership, not only 
in the White House but in state capitols and 
city police forces. 

The 1968 republican-democrat party—the 
bipartisan party—denies any recognition or 
responsibility for the officially proclaimed 
title in the White House—‘‘Chief of the 
Revolution! the most important 1968 title. 
Why? Because the republicrat party harbors, 
coddles and payolas the Red-Black-Revolu- 
tionist votes and voters. 

Revolutionist-totalitarlan politics, as well 
as control, is based on no choice—is no 
choice. “A Choice” from no choice is a 
split. What else? A split is a choice whether 
it is in the home at breakfast or in religion, 
education, business, totalitarian politics and 
government control, or unlawful disorder, 

Crime—robbery, rape and murder—is to- 
talitarian, no choice, at gun point. 

John F. Kennedy was the head of the 
democrat party. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower was and is the head 
of the republican party. 

Lyndon B. Johnson was the VP and is now 
the head of the democrat party. 

John F. Kennedy was a political prisoner. 

His was a political assassination—revolu- 
tionary and totalitarian—at gun point. He 
was purged. 

1968 is a political year. It is the year of 
a choice that exposes the political under- 
ground—red, black and white—harbored, 
abetted, protected and biding its time, within 
the republican-democrat party—within its 
leadership and within its rank and file. 

Should anyone be surprised to see and 
hear the disarray, the frustration and the 
screams of fury, “innocence” and hate as the 
progress of a Choice exposes the unprogres- 
sive “no choice” (or “the lesser of the 
two evils”) in the bipartisan, international, 
political underground of red, black and white 
power? 

1968 is “the Heart of the Revolution“ —a 
Choice vs. no choice—a split vs. no split. To- 
talitarian government must have a totali- 
tarian political system? 

Who knows if the ballot-box choice of 
1968 will ever be repeated? 

Who knows if his trip to the polls in 1968 
will be his last? 

Who knows if the war in Vietnam is headed 
toward being another Korea, another Cuba— 
a war the soldiers won't win and the politi- 
cians won't lose. 

Who knows if the war in Vietnam was set 
up for the police to lose at home? 

Who really knows how dangerous this 
trip to the polls really is? 

Who knows if there will ever be another 
opportunity? 

[From the Washington Star, Apr. 9, 1968] 

Vice PRESIDENT HEADS OFFICIALS AT KING 

FUNERAL 


ATLANTA.—The following dignitaries were 
among those scheduled to attend the funeral 
of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. today: 

Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey, At- 
torney General Ramsey Clark, Labor Sec- 
retary Willard Wirtz, Housing Secretary Rob- 
ert Weaver, Supreme Court Justice Th 
Marshall, Assistant Secretary of State Nicho- 
las Katzenbach. 

Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy; Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy, D-N.Y.; Sen. Edward Kennedy, 
D-Mass.; New York Mayor John V. Lind- 
say; Sargent Shriver, U.S. ambassador to 
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France; U.N. Undersecretary General Ralph 
Bunche. 

Sen, Eugene McCarthy, D-Minn.; Ricnard 
M. Nixon, former vice president; Gov. Nel- 
son Rockefeller, New York; Gov. George 
Romney, Michigan; Gov. Otto Kerner, Il- 
linois; Gov. Ronald Reagon, California; 
Mayor Jerome P, Cavanaugh, Detroit; Mayor 
Ivan Allen, Atlanta; Rep. John Conyers, 
D-Mich.; Rep. Fletcher Thompson, R-Ga.; 
Rep. Charles E. Goodell, R-N.Y.; Rep. James 
Harvey, R-Mich.; Rep. Seymour Halpern, 
R-N.Y.; Rep. Ogden Reid, R-N.Y.; Rep. Rob- 
ert Taft Jr., R-Ohio. 

Washington, D.C. Mayor Walter E. Wash- 
ington; Milwaukee Mayor Henry Maier; the 
Rev. James Groppi, militant Milwaukee 
clergyman; Erwin France, administrative as- 
sistant to Chicago Mayor Richard Daley; 
John Doar, former Justice Department civil 
rights specialist; Bill Moyers, former press 
secretary to President Johnson; Carl Stokes, 
mayor of Cleveland. 

Mayor Joseph Alioto, San Francisco; Sen. 
Walter Mondale, Minnesota; Sen. Clifford 
Case, New Jersey; Sen. Edward Brooke, Massa- 
chusetts; Memphis City Council Chairman 
Downing Pryor. 

Arthur J. Goldberg, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations; Roy Jenkins, British chan- 
cellor of the exchequer; Sir Patrick Dean, 
British ambassador; Dr. Guillermo Savilla- 
Sacasa, Nicaragua ambassador; Dr. George J. 
Tomeh, Syrian ambassador; Burudi Nabwera, 
Kenya ambassador. 

Endalkachew Makonnen, Ethiopian ambas- 
sador; B. Jung, Indian ambassador; Ebenezer 
Moses Debrah, Ghana ambassador; Carl W. 
A. Schurmann, Dutch ambassador; A. Edgar 
Ritchie, Canadian ambassador; John K. Wal- 
ler, Australian ambassador. 

Civil rights leaders James Foreman, Mrs. 
Medgar Evers, Charles Evers, Rev. Ralph Ab- 
ernathy, Hosea Williams, Rev. Andrew Young, 
Bayard Rustin, Floyd McKissick, Whitney 
Young. 

Entertainers Harry Belafonte, Nancy Wil- 
son, Eartha Kitt, Mahalia Jackson, Ben Ga- 
zarra, Marlon Brando, Jimmy Brown, Sammy 
Davis, Jr., Leontyne Price, Bill Cosby, Sidney 
Poitier, Aretha Franklin, Diana Ross and the 
Supremes, Dick Gregory, Dizzy Gillespie. 

Also, former heavyweight boxing champion 
Muhmammed Ali; McGeorge Bundy, Ford 
Foundation chairman; Walter Reuther, pres- 
ident of United Auto Workers. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star, Apr. 10, 1968] 
REAGAN Asks LULL DURING Viet TALKS 


ALBUQUERQUE.—California Republican Gov. 
Ronald Reagan has suggested that there be 
an armistice in Vietnam while peace talks 
are under way between this country and 
Hanoi. 

He said yesterday the United States should 
be cautious that North Vietnam does not use 
the proposed peace talks as a move to further 
their political and military aims in South 
Vietnam. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 10, 1968] 


ToP RUSSIANS ARE DEBATING MAJOR ISSUES 


Moscow.—Russia’s top policy makers today 
debated how to carry out the Kremlin plan 
for welding the increasingly free-thinking 
members of the Communist movement into a 
solid worldwide front. The 360-member Cen- 
tral Committee of the Soviet Communist 
party was meeting in the Kremlin for the 
second day of a session that, after being post- 
poned four times, found itself faced with a 
full agenda of critical problems. 

Leonid I. Brezhnev, party leader, outlined 
those problems in his keynote speech yester- 
day. A brief communique said he spoke on 
“topical problems of the international situ- 
ation and the struggle by the (Soviet) party 
to rally the world Communist movement.“ 
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Informed sources said this meant: 

A recital of the reasons why the Soviet 

Union favors any move toward peace in Viet- 
nam. 
The arrangements being made for a world 
Communist summit meeting here next win- 
ter, and what steps are necessary to make 
that meeting a demonstration of Communist 
solidarity. 

The problems posed to this solidarity by 
the liberalization in Czechoslovakia, student 
unrest in Poland and Romania’s independent 
stance within the East European bloc, 


[From the Yakima (Wash.) Eagle, 
Nov. 30, 1967] 


KING EXPOSE NEAR 


The first disclosure that a secret FBI re- 
port existed which tied Martin Luther King 
in communism was published in Washington 
Observer Newsletter No. 13 in the February 
15, 1966 issue. 

At that time Attorney General Nicholas 
De B. Katzenbach refused to turn over this 
file to the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. In fact Katzy lied and denied to 
Congressman (now Governor-elect of Missis- 
sippi) John Bell Williams that the file even 
existed. Katzenbach made this prevarication 
in the presence of President Lyndon B. John- 
son at the White House. 

WO is now happy to report that the FBI 
file on King is not only in the hands of the 
HCUA—but copies are also in the hands of 
Congressman John J. Rooney (D—N.Y.), 
chairman of a House Appropriations Sub- 
committee. 

The lawmakers were so shocked at what 
they read in the confidential FBI report that 
they plan to summon King before their com- 
mittees and delve deeply into his involve- 
ment with Communist conspirators. As pre- 
viously reported in WO, when the FBI agents 
had King under surveillance they observed 
him meet a well-identified Soviet espionage 
agent at the Kennedy Airport in New York. 
They also secured evidence that King was 
receiving large sums of money from a well 
known American Communist agent who gives 
King instructions which he implicitly obeys. 
The Federal agents also adduced evidence of 
his unsavory personal conduct in Washington 
hotels and elsewhere and the fact that he 
had violated the Mann Act (white slavery). 
This is a violation of the U.S, Criminal Code 
that comes under the purview of the FBI, but 
neither Attorney General Katzenbach nor his 
successor Ramsey Clark would allow the FBI 
to present the evidence to a Federal Grand 
Jury. 

If the Congressional probers bring out the 
full facts, both Katzenbach and Clark can 
be cited for malfeasance in public office and 
prosecuted. LBJ is exerting all the pressure 
at his command to kill the three-pronged in- 
vestigation by Congress. 

It is doubtful that McClellan will yield 
since he does not need LBJ to get reelected 
and there are no skeletons in his closet that 
would make him susceptible to blackmail. 

(Nore.—Drew Pearson is diligently trying 
to dig up a scandal to discredit the hard 
hitting prober from Arkansas.) 


AFFIDAVIT 


I, Karl Prussion, a former counterspy for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation from 
1947 to 1960, do hereby swear under oath 
and under penalty of perjury, that from the 
years 1954 through 1958 I attended five 
county committee meetings of the Com- 
munist Party of Santa Clara County, Cali- 
fornia. (A county committee meeting of the 
Communist Party consists of one delegate 
representing each Communist cell in a 
county.) The meetings were held during the 
aforementioned period in the following loca- 
tions: 

The residence of Robert Lindsay, Commu- 
nist, in San Jose, California, 1954; the resi- 
dence of Mary Field, Communist section or- 
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ganizer, Palo Alto, California, 1955; the resi- 
dence of Isobel and Edwin Cerney, both Com- 
munists, Menlo Park, California, 1956; the 
residence of Gertrude Adler, Communist, Pa- 
lo Alto, California, 1957; the residence of 
Karl Prussion, counterspy for the F.B.I., Los 
Altos, California, 1958; the residence of Myra 
White, Communist, Mountain View, Cali- 
fornia, 1959. 

I hereby further solemnly state that at 
each and every meeting as set forth above, 
one Ed Beck, Communist, who is presently 
secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People of San Ma- 
teo County, California, and a member of 
the Congress on Racial Equality (CORE), 
presented the directive from the district of- 
fice of the Communist Party in San Fran- 
cisco to the effect that: 

“All Communists working within the 
framework of the NAACP are instructed to 
work for a change of the passive attitude of 
the NAACP toward a more militant, demon- 
strative, class struggle policy to be expressed 
by sit-ins, demonstrations, marches and pro- 
tests, for the purpose of transforming the 
NAACP into an organization for the achieve- 
ment of Communist objectives.” 

I further swear and attest that at each 
and every one of the aforementioned meet- 
ings, one Reverend Martin Luther King was 
always set forth as the individual to whom 
Communists should look and rally around 
in the Communist struggle on the many 
racial issues. 

I hereby also state that Martin Luther 
King has either been a member of, or wit- 
tingly has accepted support from, over 60 
Communist fronts, individuals, and/or or- 
ganizations, which give aid to or espouse 
Communist causes, 

KARL PRUSSION. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
28th day of September, 1963. 

GEORGE E, SEARLES, 
Notary Public. 

My Commission Expires Sept. 17, 1966. 

NOTRE DAME Law DEAN VERBALLY BLISTERS 
KING, CARMICHAEL 

Notre Dame, Inp.—The anti-Vietnam war 
views of Martin Luther King and Stokely 
Carmichael were heavily blasted by Notre 
Dame university’s law school dean, Joseph 
O'Meara. 

“Some objectors to war are motivated by 
strongly held moral principles and are en- 
titled to respect,” O'Meara told a law school 
honors dinner audience. 

“For the most part, however,” he asserted, 
“I am persuaded the objectors are either 
Communists, or traitors or cowards, Or they 
are persons of large good will but little in- 
sight who have been euchered into being 
stooges, or who are seeking some end of their 
own—ambition, revenge, or whatever, at the 
expense of this country.” 

O'Meara made it clear that he was speak- 
ing of King, Carmichael, and others like 
them. “Some persons are doing irreparable 
harm to the cause of civil rights by seeking 
to link the Civil Rights movement with their 
own criminal attempts to persuade young 
men to avoid military service,” the dean 
continued, 

“Attempts to persuade young men to refuse 
to bear arms for their country are forbidden 
by federal statutes and violators should be 
prosecuted.” 

King and Carmichael were accused by 
O'Meara of refusing to condemn the “ter- 
rorist tactics” of the North Vietnamese and 
Hanoi's thumbs-down attitude of all peace 
proposals. King and Carmichael, he insisted, 
“weep only for the enemy.” 

People do have a right to criticize war, 
said O'Meara, who has been active in the 
American Civil Liberties Union. “But let it be 
understood,” he emphasized, “that the Con- 
ace gives no right to obstruct the war 
e ” 
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The U.S. Vietnam effort is a necessity in 
stopping “Communist aggression” before it 
spreads throughout Asia, O’Meara told his 
audience, adding that the United States in 
honoring commitments it has made to the 
South Vietnamese and is fighting to “pre- 
serve the rule of law and the values it 
protects.” 

[From the Baton Rouge (La.) State-Times, 
Apr. 12, 1967] 


KING Is NAMED COCHAIRMAN OF PEACE GROUP 


New Lonk.— Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
who last week called for stepped up demon- 
strations against the Vietnam war, has been 
named a cochairman of a national peace or- 
ganization. 

The group, Clergy and Laymen Concerned 
About Vietnam, is the one that sponsored 
King’s April 4 visit here, when he argued 
that the war diverts resources from anti- 
poverty programs, and called on “all whites 
of goodwill” to become conscientious objec- 
tors. 

King, head of the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference, joins cochairmen Dr. 
John C. Bennett, president of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; Rabbi Abraham Heschel, 
professor at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America; the Rev. John McKenzie, pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago’s Divinity 
School; and Philip Scharper, president of 
Sheed & Ward Inc., publishers. 

In the week since King called on religious 
leaders to seek out “every creative means of 
protest possible,” two of the nation’s oldest 
civil rights groups have taken issue with 
his stand. Two newer ones have supported 
it. 

NAACP POSITION 

The latest to declare its position was the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Its 60-member board of 
directors decided Monday that fusing the 
civil rights and peace movements would be 
“a serious tactical mistake.” 

The board’s resolution didn’t mention 
King by name, but it collided head-on with 
his argument that “no one who has any 
concern about the integrity and life of 
America today can ignore the present war.” 

“Civil rights battles,” the resolution said, 
“will have to be fought and won on their 
own merits, irrespective of the state of war 
or peace in the world.” 

U.N. Undersecretary Ralph J, Bunche said 
in an interview that King should quit either 
the civil rights movement or the campaign 
against involvement in Vietnam because “his 
anti-U.S.-in-Vietnam crusade is bound to 
alienate many friends and supporters of the 
civil rights movement and greatly weaken 
it.” 

The day after King’s speech, Whitney M. 
Young, Jr., head of the National Urban 
League, said the “limited resources and per- 
sonnel available to civil rights agencies 
should not be diverted into other channels.” 

“I am convinced,” he said, “that we do 
not have to face the choice between national 
security and internal chaos.” 

The Congress of Racial Equality however, 
took a half-page ad in last Sunday’s New 
York Times to outline its opposition to the 
war. 

AMONG COMPLAINTS 

Among its complaints: “More money is 
spent in Vietnam in one month than on the 
entire poverty program in one year. Three 
and one half hours of the war costs more 
than the total that the government has allo- 
cated for its three federal civil rights agen- 
cies.” 

President Johnson, it said, has chosen not 
guns and butter, but “guns, guns and more 


“Dr. King has come around,” said CORE’s 
national director Floyd McKissick, “and I'm 
glad to have him with us.” 
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The Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee has not commented directly on 
the speech, but it has long participated in 
peace demonstrations and criticized the war, 

One long-time civil rights leader, A. Philip 
Randolph, head of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters, noted that he is “basically 
committed to the peace movement and I want 
to see our country disengage itself from 
Southeast Asia as soon as possible.” 

[From the Washington Star, Aug. 22, 1967] 
Dr. KING MOVES CLOSER TO BLACK POWER IDEA 
(By Paul Hathaway) 

If Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. is not yet 
ready to embrace the black power ideology, he 
at least appears ready to shake hands with it. 

A new sense of anger and of black con- 
sciousness was detected in King's words last 
week in Atlanta at the 10th annual conven- 
tion of his Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference. 

It was a franker, more open, almost artless 
King who admitted in a speech that the 
tactic of nonviolence would not work for the 
civil rights movement in the North, that a 
stronger more potent weapon was needed to 
shake urban North. 

Throughout the convention, King seemed 
to be groping for a new way out of the trap 
he created for himself in past preaching of 
Gandhian nonviolence. 

It was a King examining and reexamining 
himself, making the agonizing self-appraisal, 
carrying on a kind of colloquy with himself, 
looking for the new thrust, perhaps in a word 
or a deed, that would regalvanize the civil 
rights movement. 

It was not the old, almost pleaful and sub- 
missive King. He called for a new campaign 
of civil disobedience, and talked of “dislo- 
cating” Northern cities without destroying 
tem and of “forcefully crippling the opera- 
tons of an oppressive society.” 

This was strong talk for King, particularly 
for the North. Though he seldom had held 
back on speaking out against the injustices 
of the North, he always had been cautious 
about putting wheels in the sand of the very 
society he was trying to move. 

In the North, the line was usually economic 
boycotts and job programs. In his Chicago 
campaign last year, his demonstrations were 
marches for open housing through the Bel- 
mont and Gage Park areas. He never talked 
of dislocating or crippling cities before, even 
nonviolently. 

King’s words recall the angry days of 1964 
when civil rights groups, their nonviolence 
teetering on the edge of violence, staged an 
abortive stall-in at the World’s Fair in New 
York and a sit-in on the Triborough Bridge, 
“dislocating” thousands of suburban motor- 
ists. Three years ago, this would have been 
considered strong stuff for King. But not 
any more. 

On the last day of the convention, King 
applauded a resolution adopted by the 1,000 
delegates calling for regional conferences 
with other civil rights groups, including 
black power proponents. 

“We believe we must initiate a dialogue 
that is straight across the board.” 

He was quick to note that Willie Ricks 
and Stanley Wise, two officials of the black 
power-oriented Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee, had been welcomed to 
the convention sessions. 

The resolutions which set up the regional 
dialogues also spoke out for “black spiritual 
power and black political power” as a force 
in “strengthening and influencing the dem- 
ocratic process” and for identity workshops 
on Negro culture and history “to erase every 
last vestige of a feeling of inferiority in 
Negroes.” 

It was with this sense of Negritude that 
King told a convention audience, “We must 
never forget that it’s beautiful to be black.” 

The audience responded with whoops and 


it had come hundreds, 
thousands of miles to hear him say it. 
This was the crowning moment for a con- 


from a Black Muslim, but 
who had found a new strength, a new sense 
of conviction when Martin Luther King 
said It. 

By the end of the convention, the theme 
“where do we go from here?” had been an- 
swered. 

King and the delegates made it clear that 
they would go wherever their sense of black- 
ness led them. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
February 1968] 
Kina Meets WITH CARMICHAEL, BROWN 
(By Paul Hathaway) 


The Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., met 
privately for two hours last night at a North- 


Obedience campaign here this spring. 

King described the meeting as “fruitful,” 
but he declined to say whether he had re- 
ceived or even sought support from Brown 
and Carmichael. 

About 20 aides of the three civil rights 
leaders participated in the meeting in a sec- 
ond floor suite at the Pitts Motor Hotel. 

“We went through our program with the 
leaders of SNCC (the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee), King said. We talked 
about our goals and objectives and some of 
our tactics. We have been doing this with a 
number of people. . There were areas of 
agreement and disagreement.” He refused 
further comment. 

The group met while more than 600 people 
waited for King to speak at a mass rally at 
the Vermont Avenue Baptist Church. The 
rally began an hour late. 

King received a standing ovation from a 
predominantly middle-class audience at the 
rally. 

“There is confusion in the land,” he said. 
“We seek to say to the nation in our cam- 
paign that if you don't straighten up, then 
you're writing your own obituary.” 

Of the spring demonstrations, he said, 
“When we come here we will not come to beg, 
but to demand that the nation grant us what 
is truly ours.” 

He said the Johnson administration has 
rp concern for the poor people of the na- 

on. 

“Its heart is not in this country,” he said. 
“It is in Vietnam.” 

King was to meet privately today with a 
group of Negro clergymen. He also was sched- 
uled to speak before the D.C. Chamber of 
Commerce, whose president, Theodore Ha- 
gens, last night voiced his support of the 
spring demonstrations. 

Neither Brown nor Carmichael attended 
last night’s church rally, They left the motel 
meeting about 15 minutes before King and 
his aides, and referred all questions to King. 

It was Brown’s first appearance here since 
a federal judge in Richmond restricted him 
to the New York City area as a condition for 
release on bail pending the outcome of 
Brown’s legal fight to avoid extradition to 
Maryland. He faces charges of inciting to 
riot and arson, lodged after violence in July 
at Cambridge, Md. He lost a bid before Su- 
preme Court Justice William O. Douglas in 
December to lift the ban. 

Asked whether Brown’s appearance here 
was in defiance of the court order, William 
M. Kunstler, his New York attorney, said in 
a telephone interview that the order gives 
Brown the right to consult with his attorney 
here, Philip Hirschkopf. 

As for Brown’s with other civil 
rights activists, Kunstler said: “After all, 
the man is chairman of SNCC. He cannot live 
in a vacuum.” 

cops 


Brown himself commented: “The 
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know I’m here. They know every move I 
make.” 

Among those attending the closed session, 
from King's Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, were the Rev. James Bevel, di- 
rector of SCLC’s Nonviolent Education and 
Training; the Rev. Jesse L. Jackson, national 
director of Operation Breadbasket; the Rev. 
Hosea L. Williams, SCLC director of Voter 
Registration and Political Education; the 
Rev. Andrew Young, executive assistant to 
King, and the Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy, 
SCLC vice president, 

SNCC participants were Robert Smith, as- 
sistant to Brown; Courtland Cox, SNCC field 
representative, and Lester McKinnie, direc- 
tor of the Washington office. 


[From the Weekly Crusader, May 5, 1967] 


Martin LUTHER KING, SPOKESMAN FOR THE 
ENEMY 


On Tuesday, April 4, 1967, Martin Luther 
King, Jr., delivered a speech at Riverside 
Church in New York City which drew wide- 
spread attention and press coverage through- 
out our nation. In this speech, which was 
sponsored by the Clergy and Laymen Con- 
cerned About Vietnam, King placed practi- 
cally all the responsibility for the Vietnam 
situation and the burden for its solution 
solely on the United States. He called on our 
nation to admit that “we have been wrong 
from the beginning of our adventure in Viet- 
nam.” He described the United States as 
the “greatest purveyor of violence in the 
world today” and contended that “none of 
the things we claim to be fighting for are 
really involved.” 

The April 16, 1967, issue of The Worker, 
official newspaper of the United States sec- 
tion of the international communist con- 
spiracy, printed the complete text of this 
speech by Dr. King, which indicates the im- 
portance the communists attached to it. 

King blamed the United States for the 
failure of “the Geneva agreements.” Ac- 
cording to the text of his speech as printed 
in The Worker, he said, “After the French 
were defeated it looked as if independence 
and land reform would come again through 
the Geneva agreements. But instead there 
came the United States, determined that Ho 
should not unify the temporarily divided 
nation...” 

This charge, of course, is totally false, as 
any informed person realizes. The Geneva 
Convention of 1954 provided that both North 
and South Vietnam would permit and even 
help all who wished to leave one zone for 
the other within the period of evacuation of 
troops, which lasted until May 1955. As is 
always the case, however, the international 
communist conspirators immediately began 
violating the agreement and prevented 
people from leaving by intimidation, by 
force, by barring refugees from using in- 
dispensable means of transportation and by 
economic penalties that amounted to forfei- 
ture of a family’s chief possessions. (For 
more information on this communist viola- 
tion of the Geneva agreements, see the 
Weekly Crusader, October 14, 1966, Vol. 6, 
No. 48, page 3.) 

The October 17, 1966, issue of U.S. News 
& World Report published an interview with 
Colonel R. L. Houston, now retired, who was 
deputy military adviser to the Canadian sec- 
tion of the International Control Commission 
in Vietnam during 1960 and 1961. The maga- 
zine summarized this interview as follows: 

“Communists stalled, lied and cheated 
from the beginning, he found. They were 
boring inside South Vietnam long before 
[the] U.S. joined the war.” Colonel Houston 
pointed out that the Commission received 
“100 per cent” cooperation from Americans 
and practically none from the communists. 

In his April 4th speech, Martin Luther 
King charged that the United States “fell 
victim to the deadly Western arrogance that 
has poisoned the international atmosphere 
for so long” and has taken “the role of those 
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who make peaceful revolution impossible by 
refusing to give up the privilege and the 
pleasures that come from the immense profits 
of overseas investments.” 

As an American attitude towards this 
“peaceful revolution,” he advised, among 
other things: “. . . We must not engage in a 
negative anti-Communism, but rather in a 
positive thrust for democracy. . . All over the 
globe men are revolting against old 
of exploitation and oppression and out of 
the wombs of a frail world new systems of 
justice and equality are being born. A 
genuine revolution of values means that 
our loyalties must become ecumenical rather 
than sectional ...Now let us rededicate 
ourselves to the long and bitter—but beau- 
tiful—struggle for a new world. 

Obviously, Dr. King’s “new world” does not 
envision freedom for the suffering millions 
who are enslaved by communism, nor does it 
seem to envision the slightest defense in be- 
half of millions who will eventually be en- 
slaved by this conspiracy if it is not stopped. 

King referred to himself as a “citizen of 
the world” who is engaged in “a calling” 
that takes him “beyond national allegiances.” 
In connection with his “calling,” King stated, 
“What then can I say to the Viet Cong or 
to Castro or to Mao [Tse-tung] as a faithful 
minister . . Can I threaten them with 
death or must I not share with them my 
life?” The text of King’s talk does not include 
a plea for these cruel, atheistic dictators to 
“share” freedom with the people whom they 
have enslaved. 

Naturally, King’s program for ending the 
war called for action only by the United 
States and included the halting of all bomb- 
ing by our military forces, a unilateral cease- 
fire and setting of a date for us to “remove 
all foreign troops from Vietnam.” He also 
called on “all ministers of draft age to give 
up their ministerial [draft] exemptions and 
seek status as conscientious objectors.” 

In a recorded interview with John Herbers 
of the New York Times which was made in 
Louisville, Kentucky, on March 30, King indi- 
cated that if the United States took further 
steps to escalate the war against the com- 
munists in Vietnam, it “may be necessary to 
engage in civil disobedience” in order to stop 
any such activity. (The New York Times, 
April 2, 1967, page 1) At an early morning 
news conference at the Overseas Press Club 
April 4, he urged a campaign of “preach-ins” 
and “teach-ins” to bring about the change 
in policy he desires in the Vietnam war. 

COMMUNISM’S EVIL NATURE IGNORED 


An uninformed person listening or read- 
ing Martin Luther King’s Riverside Church 
speech would never guess that millions of in- 
nocent people have been murdered by com- 
munism. They would not be aware of the 
hideous tortures endured by many of the 
victims of this Red conspiracy. Those depend- 
ing upon King’s speech for information would 
never realize that the Iron Curtain is not to 
keep people from entering communist lands, 
but to prevent people from escaping this 
horrible tyranny. Dr. King’s speech did not 
indicate in any way that millions of people 
have voted against communism with their 
feet and are continuing to vote in this man- 
ner. There is no telling how many people 
have lost their lives or have been captured 
and subjected to terrible tortures in an at- 
tempt to escape communism in spite of the 
insurmountable obstacles in the path of such 
an escape. 

If we depend upon Martin Luther King, 
Jr., for information, we would never know 
the extent of the irresponsible murder and 
atrocities committed by the communist Viet 
Cong. Government figures showed that, be- 
tween July 1965 and December 1966, the 
Viet Cong were responsible for the killing of 
2,429 Vietnamese citizens, including govern- 
ment officials and employees. (Human Events, 
April 1, 1967, page 12) Space permits only a 
couple of examples of these atrocities. 
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In the Wanderer of November 17, 1966, 
Edith Kermit Roosevelt wrote, On August 24, 
1965, U.S. troops entered a mountain tribal 
village fifteen miles east of Pleiku to dis- 
cover that the Viet Cong had just executed 
the aged village chief and his youngest son. 
The village chief’s wife was still alive, but the 
Viet Cong had tortured her by carving flesh 
from her body and cutting her arms 

The Tulsa Tribune of November 8, 1966, 
reported, “Viet Cong guerrillas... kid- 
naped an entire village of men, women and 
children in an unprecedented act of terror- 
ism, U.S. spokesmen revealed in Saigon 
today .. .” (For additional information re- 

communist atrocities in Vietnam, see 
the Weekly Crusader, October 14, 1966, Vol. 6, 
No, 48, pages 3 and 4, and November 4, 1966, 
Vol. 6, No. 51, page 2.) 


A CAMPAIGN TO DISARM AND DEFEAT THE 
UNITED STATES 


Over sixteen years ago, the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities warned of 
a developing communist “peace” offensive 
which was nothing but a campaign to dis- 
arm and defeat the United States.” This 
warning was published, along with the facts 
to back it up, in a 166-page report issued on 
April 1, 1951, entitled “The Communist 
‘Peace’ Offensive—A Campaign to Disarm 
and Defeat the United States.” 

The opening sentence of this HCUA report 
told readers that “The most dangerous hoax 
ever devised by the international Communist 
conspiracy is the current world-wide ‘peace’ 
offensive.” 

This highly important report declared that 
the international communist conspiracy “has 
boldly seized upon the word ‘peace’ in an ef- 
fort to secure moral sanction for its own 
aggressive designs. To achieve this, Commu- 
nists must at the same time portray [their] 
victims and intended victims as being ruled 
by imperialist warmongers and ‘war crimi- 
nals.’ It is a case of the pickpocket crying 
‘Stop, thief!’ .. .” 

During November 1960, representatives 
from eighty-one Communist parties around 
the world, including the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., gathered in Moscow for an important 
and lengthy meeting. The written strategy 
which was disseminated to communist lead- 
ers in various nations following this meeting 
attached utmost importance to the world- 
wide communist peace“ offensive. This 
statement said, in part, “Today, as never be- 
fore, it is important to fight perseveringly in 
all countries to make the peace movement 
thrive and extend to towns and villages, fac- 
tories and offices.“ 

Gus Hall, general secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party, U.S.A., relayed the instructions 
for an intensification of the “peace” offensive 
to the party's national committee on Janu- 
ary 20, 1961: 

It is necessary to widen the struggle for 
peace, to raise its level, to involve far greater 
numbers, to make it an issue in every com- 
munity, every people’s organization, every 
labor union, every church, every house, every 
street, every point of gathering of our people. 
It is imperative to bring everyone—men, 
women, youth and yes, even children—into 
the struggle. It is essential to give full sup- 
port to the existing peace bodies, to their 
movements and the struggles they initiate, 
to building and strengthening their or- 
ganizations. It is also necessary to recognize 
the need for additional peace organiza- 
tions 

Americans can be sure of two important 
facts ignored by our policy makers. First, 
the communist conspirators envision victory 
and nothing less in their war against us. 
Second, the Red “peace” offensive is a vital 
phase of communism’s war to enslave Amer- 
ica. The the communists, “peace” and victory 
over the United States are synonymous, 

In the Report of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party at the Eighth Party 
Congress in the Soviet Union during 1919, 
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Lenin reminded fellow conspirators that vic- 
tory or defeat was the only ultimate end: “We 
are living not merely in a state, but in a 
system of states, and the existence of the 
Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist 
states for a long time is unthinkable. One or 
the other must triumph in the end...” 

The communists have never deviated one 
iota from this objective of victory over im- 
perialist states” and they consider the chief 
imperialist state to be our own United 
States of America 

In a report to “a Legislative Conference in 
New York” in April 1965, Gus Hall referred to 
our nation as “the beast” and informed his 
fellow conspirators that the United States 
was “the single most serious obstacle” to a 
world of “peace” under communist slavery. 
(The Worker, May 4, 1965) 

SURRENDER IS THE PEACE PRICE 

On repeated occasions, communist leaders 
have made it quite clear that so-called peace 
can be obtained by the United States only 
upon communist terms which essentially 
amount to surrender of the South Vietna- 
mese people to Red slavery. Furthermore, it 
would mean surrender of another important 
base to the communist conspiracy in its drive 
towards encirclement of the United States. 

A front-page article in The Worker of July 
17, 1966, disclosed a step-up in military and 
economic aid to the Reds in Vietnam, while 
at the same time these Kremlin conspirators 
demanded that the U.S. surrender to all 
their terms in Vietnam. These demands were 
repeated by Andrei Gromyko, Soviet Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, at the opening of the 
21st session of the UN’s General Assembly. 
(The Worker, October 2, 1966) The Tulsa 
Sunday World of December 4, 1966, reported 
“Soviet Premier Alexei N. Kosygin said Sat- 
urday [in Paris] relations between Russia 
and the United States cannot improve unless 
Washington agrees to Vietnam peace on 
Communist terms.” 

THE “KEY” 

The communist conspirators have long 
considered the Negro racial struggle to be 
the key to their takeover of the United 
States. This strategy was boldly revealed in 
the lead editorial in the July 1963 issue of 
Political Affairs, official communist monthly. 
The article advised communist conspirators 
that the Negro racial struggle holds the key 
to all other struggles, including the fight for 
peace" in the United States. 

Bringing about a tie-in and, if possible, a 
merger of the so-called civil rights and peace 
struggles has been a key objective for which 
the Reds have been working diligently in re- 
cent years. An article by William Patterson 
in The Worker of February 12, 1961, described 
the Negro racial struggle as “an inseparable 
part of the fight for peaceful coexistence.” 
In addition, the conspirators have also been 
working to tie in economic warfare with both 
the “peace” and “civil rights" struggles. In 
The Worker of February 13, 1966, columnist 
George Morris referred to this Red effort to 
merge all three of these campaigns as a 
“higher stage of struggle.” He told fellow con- 
spirators that the “Civil Rights Revolution” 
was experiencing “the difficulty of develop- 
ing” this higher stage. 

The Worker of April 26, 1966, reported 
progress toward this important tie-in of key 
communist struggles in a front-page article 
which told communist conspirators: “All 
three South-wide civil rights organizations 
are now lined up in opposition to U.S. policy 
in Vietnam. The Southern Conference Edu- 
cational Fund last week joined the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, first 
all-South organization to act, and the South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference, which 
acted a week ago, in meshing the civil rights 
and peace struggles.” Of course, the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference is the orga- 
nization dominated by Martin Luther King, 
Jr. 
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An article in The Worker of March 12, 
1967, revealed King’s support of this impor- 
tant effort: “Dr. Martin Luther King called 
for a ‘merger’ of the peace and civil rights 
movements .. . in his speech to an audience 
of 1,000 here [Los Angeles] February 25 . 

Dr. King called the Vietnam war the result 
of ‘paranoid anti-Communism.’ 

King’s backing of this merger x was shown 
again in a front-page article in The Worker 
of April 2, 1967: “Dr. King, in his speech at 
the Coliseum [in Chicago], called for the 
merging of the peace and civil rights move- 
ments, saying, ‘We must combine the ferver 
of the civil rights movement with the peace 
movement. We must demonstrate, teach and 
preach, and organize, until the very founda- 
tions of our nation are shaken“. What 
Martin Luther King did not tell his 
audience was that the shaking of the founda- 
tions of our nation, which is the course he is 
pursuing, would turn this country into a 
tyrannical slave empire that would make pre- 
Civil War slavery seem like a heaven on 
earth, 


THE REAL MEANING OF KING'S “PEACE” LINE 


What is the real meaning of Martin Luther 
King's peace“ line? In the first place, since 
our government has offered concessions just 
short of surrender to communist demands, 
the essence of King’s “peace” campaign is our 
complete surrender to those demands. In 
fact, that is just about what he called for in 
his April 4th Riverside Church speech, as 
pointed out earlier in this article. But, in 
Nashville, Tennessee, on March 15, 1967, 
President Johnson pointed out, “It takes two 
to negotiate . . . and to date, Hanoi has re- 
fused.” (The Tulsa Tribune, March 15, 1967) 
Obviously, King manages to overlook this 
absolute refusal of the enemy to negotiate 
even after substantial concessions have been 
made by the U.S.A. 

President Johnson called attention to an- 
other fact which Dr. King ignores when he 
stated, “Reciprocity must be the fundamen- 
tal principle of any reduction in hostilities. 
The United States cannot and will not re- 
duce its activities unless and until there is 
some reduction on the other side. To follow 
any other rule would be to violate the sacred 
trust we undertake when we ask a man to 
risk his life for his country.” (ibid.) 

General Mark W. Clark, who has had con- 
siderable experience in dealing with the in- 
ternational communist conspirators, advised 
Americans that “you can't make concessions” 
to the communists and “you can’t appease 
them.” He warned that if we would give in to 
the communists in Vietnam, “we'd lose all 
of Southeast Asia.” (U.S. News & World 
Report, March 20, 1967) 

The officers and men fighting in Vietnam 
are well aware of the fact that concessions 
to the enemy cause even more of them to 
get killed, While in Vietnam, Navy Lieutenant 
Norde Wilson wrote the following to Rep. 
William E. Minshall (R-—Ohio): The enemy 
in Hanoi capitalizes on our weak wills in 
Washington. We give them concessions that 
kill our soldiers. These men in Vietnam know 
what the situation is there .. (U.S. News 
& World Report, October 31, 1966) Of course, 
what Martin Luther King pursues are further 
concessions which would cause more and 
more American men to be killed until com- 
plete surrender to communist demands was 
achieved. 

Another aspect of the true meaning of 
Martin Luther King’s “peace” offensive was 
summarized in the following sentence from 
an editorial in the Manchester (New Hamp- 
shire) Union Leader of April 7, 1967: “In 
short, the United States should abandon the 
South Vietnamese to the very same terror- 
ists who already are in the process of exter- 
minating village chiefs, government officials 
and anyone else who stands in their 
3 
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An editorial in the Tulsa Daily World of 
April 6, 1967, also exposed the reality of 
Martin Luther King’s latest crusade. The 
editorial said that “his words are sick and 
sickening” and “could hardly be improved 
upon by anyone consciously seeking to give 
aid and comfort to the enemies of our coun- 
try.” It observed that “King could not have 
prepared a better speech if he were a ghost 
writer for Ho Chi Minh . . . If he is going to 
make the enemy’s speeches. We have the 
right to consider him an enemy—and that we 
most certainly do.” 

During January 1966 Gus Hall informed 
a group of communist leaders meeting in New 
York City that “The factors that spell defeat 
or. . . U. S. imperialism are growing and 
maturing.” He also said that our nation “will 
be forced. . . to negotiate a retreat.” (The 
Worker, January 30, 1966, page 3) 

The Red tors see Martin Luther 
King, Jr., as a key man in this campaign to 
defeat our country which Gus Hall said was 
“growing and maturing.” An article in The 
Worker of April 18, 1967, spoke of the power 
of the “people’s peace coalition” which King’s 
“ringing call” could help “bring into being.” 
The article continued, “And it does not take 
too much thought to grasp what such a coali- 
tion can mean for the crucial 1968 elec- 
tions . . ." Informed Americans should have 
little trouble grasping the importance of 
stopping this people's peace coalition“ in 
1968. 


THE TRUTH MUST REACH AMERICANS 


From the early days of his rise to national 
prominence, the communists have greeted 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and his activities 
with enthusiastic approval. An article in the 
September 1956 issue of Political Affairs re- 

on the 47th annual convention of 
the NAACP referred to “the remarkable con- 
tribution made by the young and dynamic 
president of the Montgomery Improvement 
Association, Dr. Martin Luther King.” 

In a statement issued by the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., concerning the April 15, 1967, 
“Spring Mobilization for Peace,” the enemies 
of our nation were told, “We are now ap- 
proaching a moment in which the fight for 
peace can develop into the greatest grass 
roots movement this country has seen in 
more than a quarter of a century .. .” Of 
course, this merely means that the commu- 
nists are confident now of getting the sup- 
port of millions of Americans whom they feel 
will unknowingly participate in what the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
correctly branded as “the most dangerous 
hoax ever devised by the international com- 
murist conspiracy’—their peace offensive 
to disarm and defeat the United States. 

In short, people duped by this “peace” of- 
fensive will work to destroy themselves and 
their children and, as we have stated earlier, 
a key figure looming on the horizon in this 
perilous operation is none other than Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. The danger posed 
by this man and his influence is com- 
pounded by the false halo which has been 
built around his head. The Manchester (New 
Hampshire) Union Leader editorial of April 
7 from which we quoted earlier called him 
“the ‘Frankenstein’ the ‘liberal’ news media 
has created.” 

Obviously, this phony must be exposed for 
what he is if he is to be prevented from 
doing an enormous amount of damage dur- 
ing this time of the greatest peril in our na- 
tion’s history. The Manchester Union Leader 
editorial concluded, There is a climate of 
fear which has cowed timid newspaper edi- 
tors and silenced the voices of news analysts 
who should be warning that people like Mar- 
tin Luther King are heading this nation into 
a dark time of bloodshed and civil chaos.” 

Facts such as those presented in this ar- 
ticle must be disseminated among the Amer- 
ican people to the greatest extent possible. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
My Legislative Record 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the voters 
of the 10th Congressional District of 
the State of New York are entitled to an 
accounting of my stewardship as their 
representative in Congress. 

I have had the high honor of repre- 
senting my district since March 4, 1923. 
I have served under eight Presidents, 
through periods of stress and of calm, 
and throughout these years I have been 
both pupil and teacher. Certainly, part 
of a Representative’s responsibility is to 
learn not only to lead but to learn the 
intricacies of shaping legislation, and 
mastering the art of managing a bill on 
the floor in the manner best calculated 
to insure its passage. 

As I look back, I am proud to say that 
I have supported all legislation of great 
social and economic impact. My record 
is open and I welcome every voter to 
scrutinize it carefully. I cite some areas 
of domestic issues in which I have been 
greatly involved: 

Social security and medicare, aid to 
education, antipoverty program, veterans 
benefits, water and air pollution, bene- 
fits for labor, health programs, housing, 
noise abatement, legislation to benefit 
Federal employees, and transportation. 

As chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which post I have held since 
1949 save the years 1953 and 1954, when 
the House was under Republican admin- 
istration, this learning has stood me, 
and I believe the other people of the 
Nation, in good stead. During these years 
I led the fight on the floor for every 
civil rights bill enacted into law; the Im- 
migration Reform Act of 1965, a battle 
in which I was engaged since my first 
year in Congress; the Celler-Kefauver 
Act of 1950, which has proved to be one 
of the most effective laws against monop- 
olies since the enactment of the Clayton 
Act in 1914. I have authored and brought 
to successful conclusions three constitu- 
tional amendments, now part of our basic 
document. These are: the 23d amend- 
ment, granting representation in the 
electoral college to the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; the 24th amendment 
which abolishes the poll tax; and the 
25th amendment, which provides for 
transfer of power in the event of Presi- 
dential disability. 

I have succeeded in getting my com- 
mittee to report a fourth constitutional 
amendment which would give represen- 
tation in Congress to the people of the 
District of Columbia. This proposal is 
now before the Rules Committee and I 
am hopeful that it will get to the floor 
and to the people of the States for rati- 
fication in a short while. 

Laws concerning judicial reform, crime 
prevention, administration of justice, and 
bank reform, again which I authored, 
have conferred more subtle benefits upon 
the Nation and have given me the great- 
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est satisfaction in steering them through 
to enactment. 

I shall mark for your special attention 
a list of the bills I sponsored which were 
enacted into law. Since of these there is 
a total of over 200—which I believe to be 
the largest number of public laws cred- 
ited to any one Member now serving in 
the U.S. Congress, or in the past—I shall 
confine my list to those which have the 
largest impact in both the State and 
throughout the country. 

First. The Immigration and National- 
ity Act of 1965, which removed the dis- 
criminatory features of our immigration 
policy which had been on the books since 
1917. 

Second. Public Law 85-315, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957. 

Third. Public Law 86-449, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1960. 

Fourth. Public Law 88-352, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, which resulted in 
providing for nondiscrimination in pub- 
lic accommodations, and established the 
Community Relations Service as well as 
a Commission on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity; it also provided for extension 
of the Civil Rights Commission. 

Fifth. Public Law 89-110, the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. 

Sixth. H.R. 2516, the Civil Rights Act 
of 1968, containing the open housing pro- 
vision, which has passed the House and 
Senate and is now law. 

Seventh. The Celler-Kefauver Act of 
1950, which tightened the loopholes in 
our antitrust laws and thus strengthened 
the freedom for economic opportunity. 

Eighth. Public Law 89-793, the Nar- 
cotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966. 

Ninth. Public Law 89-465, the Bail Re- 
form Act which removed the distinction 
between rich and poor in seeking bail. 

Tenth. The 23d amendment to the 
Constitution, permitting people of the 
District of Columbia to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, in Federal elec- 
tions. 

Eleventh. The 24th amendment to the 
Constitution, abolishing the poll tax. 

Twelfth. The 25th amendment to the 
Constitution, re transfer of power in the 
event of Presidential disability. 

Thirteenth. Public Law 87-849, which 
strengthened criminal laws relating to 
bribery, graft, and conflicts of interest. 

Fourteenth. Public Law 135 of the 84th 
Congress, to increase criminal penalties 
under the Sherman Antitrust Act, which 
was a major step forward in deterring 
monopolistic practices. 

Fifteenth. Public Law 85-202, which 
succeeded in making retired judges avail- 
able for special judicial duty, thus at- 
tempting to bring relief to the clogged 
Federal courts calendars. 

Sixteenth. Public Law 89-176, to facili- 
tate the rehabilitation of persons con- 
victed of crimes against the United 
States. 

Seventeenth. In the 81st Congress, I 
succeeded in amending the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, which had been un- 
workable and discriminatory, by the pas- 
sage of Public Law 555. 

Eighteenth. Public Law 90-198, ex- 
tending the Civil Rights Commission un- 
til January 31, 1973. 
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In this Congress, I introduced and 
steered through the Committee on the 
Judiciary H.R. 5037, which is the major 
anticrime bill, and I am hopeful that at 
the time you read this, it will have be- 
come public law. 

The legislative record does not tell the 
whole story. I have tried wherever pos- 
sible and whenever possible to keep my 
personal commitments to civil liberties as 
well as to civil rights, to freedom whether 
at home or abroad. I have worked publicly 
and with people high in office to help 
realize the independence of India. I have 
brought such influence as I may have to 
bear upon the establishment of the State 
of Israel, and to keep it viable and free. 

My constituents should know that I 
applaud President Johnson’s decision to 
halt 90 percent of the bombing in the 
Vietnam war. I am sure all of us more 
than welcome the strides President John- 
son has taken to move the war to the 
peace table, and the intensive training 
that is now being given to the South 
Vietnamese to put them in a better posi- 
tion to assume larger proportions of the 
fighting activity. 

My work in immigration, continuous 
since 1924, has not ceased. I am presently 
sponsoring legislation to enable us to 
have a more effective refugee program, to 
equalize the opportunities of all coun- 
tries whose people seek entry to this 
country by emphasizing our “new seeds” 
needs. 

I have, of course, only touched upon 
the peaks of congressional achievement. 
The record lies open for those who wish 
to seek further. It is a long record, an 
honorable one I hope, and it is upon 
this record I choose to run again so that I 
may have once more the challenging op- 
portunity to serve the voters of my dis- 
trict and the country. 

In this brief statement, I have con- 
fined myself only to my activities within 
the last 20 years. 


Law and Order 
HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, the 
shameless rioting and looting in the 
wake of the assassination of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., provided the emotional 
impetus to pass the Senate version of the 
open housing bill. We should never have 
voted on this bill during a period of emo- 
tional upheaval and crisis. This bill be- 
came an emotional issue rather than one 
based on reason. The Congress and our 
Nation are always endangered when 
major decisions are acted upon in this 
manner. 

The rioters and looters have shown 
total disregard for law and order. These 
people are at war with society and they 
must be made to realize that they have no 
chance of winning through illegal acts. 
Our Government is based on a system of 
law and order. We are going to protect 
that system by strict enforcement of the 
law regardless of the consequences. Any 
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person who believes otherwise has an 
important lesson to learn. 

Mr. Speaker, in many cases, law en- 
forcement has been too lax in our coun- 
try. When the law is violated it must be 
promptly enforced. There is no other way 
to combat crime. 


Impacted School Aid Needs Support in 
Conference on Urgent Supplemental, 
H.R. 15399 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call attention to the fact that the 
Senate rejected the House conference 
report on H.R. 15399, the urgent supple- 
mental appropriation. They have in- 
sisted on their amendments and asked 
for further conference with the House. 
Thir amendments add $90,950,000 for 
school aid in impacted areas, $75 mil- 
lion for summer job programs, $25 mil- 
lion for Headstart and $25 million for 
FHA. 

The close vote on final passage in the 
House of 199 to 189 indicated to the Sen- 
ate that the House was in disagreement 
over its report, amendment No. 6, for 
Federal aid to impacted schools. I feel 
that, in all due respect to our House 
conferees, the Members would have re- 
jected the conference report had there 
been more time for study. But in light 
of the fact that the report came out of 
conference on a Wednesday evening and 
was voted on the next afternoon, April 4, 
there was little time for Members to 
study the report. 

As a Congressman whose district would 
be greatly affected by a reduction in 
funds for impacted areas, I feel strongly 
about this appropriation and support its 
passage for full entitlement. I am also 
concerned that the House not attempt 
to legislate by appropriation. The school 
districts and the taxpayers in those 
school districts are committed to pro- 
grams for which they anticipated re- 
ceiving funds. 

I hold to the view that we have a moral 
commitment to the school districts in 
this country to give them their ful] en- 
titlement. These school districts across 
the land are asked to provide free public 
education for children of parents who 
work on a nearby Federal installation. 
Under Public Law 874, the Congress 
pledgec national aid to these federally 
affected areas. The Congress must not 
now fail to carry out this responsibility. 

Many Members have taken to the floor 
tc point out how the cut will affect their 
districts. In my State of New York, the 
taxpayer will have the opportunity, how- 
ever painful, to vote on a tax increase 
should the money fail. In other States 
the situation will be more drastic since 
the State cannot raise the tax to provide 
money that has been cut out. 

There are other measures in this bill 
which should not be overlooked. The 
money for summer jobs is desperately 
needed as is the very constructive fund- 
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ing for Headstart. I feel that the needs 
of our country in these areas are so great 
that the programs must be funded as 
asserted by the other body. 

It is no accident that the President’s 
Commission on Civil Disorders spoke of 
jobs as a primary reason for discontent 
I urge that those Members who are con- 
cerned make known their feelings to the 
conferees who will represent the House 
so that the matter may be more appro- 
priately resolved. 


The Average Taxpayer Resents Failure 
To Close Tax Loopholes 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years the need for closing tax loopholes 
has been well known. Unfortunately we 
are always being told that, while the 
need is there, this is not the time. 

When the economy needs stimulation, 
it is said that revenue-raising measures 
are inappropriate. When overheating 
threatens, it is argued that we cannot 
afford the time for the complex consid- 
eration of reform before taking demand- 
limiting steps. 

So the average citizen who is paying 
his fair share and more of the burden 
of Government is left in a state of pro- 
nounced frustration and anger. 

One such citizen has written me re- 
cently. Because his sentiments are typi- 
cal of those expressed in many letters to 
me, I include it hereafter, followed by 
the text of an article from the April 4, 
1968, issue of Labor on tax avoidance by 
millionaires: 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., 
April 5, 1968. 
Hon, Henry REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Reuss: I am en- 
closing a clipping from a Labor paper re- 
ceived from Washington, this date stating 
you have made a strong appeal for action by 
Congress to plug gaping loopholes in our tax 
laws. 


For a number of years I have appealed to 
our representatives to overhaul the Internal 
Revenue tax structure and for some un- 
known reason to me no action has been 
taken and while the Congress is well aware 
of existing conditions in our tax structure I 
am at a loss to understand what is causing 
the delay. 

Recently I read a press report where one 
Corporation had an annual income of $37 
million and failed to pay one cent of taxes 
due to 1oopholes in the law. The President 
is using every effort in his power for an in- 
crease in taxes and I believe if the loopholes 
were closed in our present tax structure no 
increase in taxes would be necessary. 

I have released many letters to the press 
quoting loopholes and the millionaires es- 
caping taxes and appealed to the Federal 
Government to correct this condition but 
apparently while people are aware of the sit- 
uation no corrective measures have been 
taken. I do not believe the poor or working 
people of this country should carry the tax 
burden and the rich escape. 

I am a retired Claim Agent for the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad after 51 years of serv- 
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ice and during the last 20 years of my em- 
ployment the IRS hounded me all these 
years for more taxes when I did not owe 
them one cent and the only income was my 
monthly earnings. This all started when I 
claimed my grandson as a dependent and 
he lived with me and I supported him for 
18 years. However during all these years I 
only lost one case and it was due to error 
in my tax return. The IRS investigation each 
year caused me considerable expense and 
annoyance and often had to secure the serv- 
ices of an Attorney. 

I congratulate you on appealing to the 
Congress for action and wish you much suc- 
cess and if we had more Representatives like 
you in Washington, protecting the people of 
this country it would mean much to all of 
us. I shall be pleased to hear from you at 
your convenience, 

With sincere good wishes and kindest re- 
gards Iam 

Sincerely 
Roy E. NULTER. 
MILLIONAIRES ELUDE TAXES—LOOPHOLE 
PLUGGING SOUGHT 


A strong new appeal was made by Rep. 
Henry Reuss (D., Wis.) for action by Con- 
gress to plug gaping loopholes in our tax 
laws. 

In that connection he spotlighted figures 
showing that at least “11 multimillion- 
aires—three of whom earned more than $5 
million, three between $2 million and $5 mil- 
lion, and five between $1 million and $2 
million” have paid no income taxes. 

Moreover, the loopholes permit repetition 
of this kind of abuse, warned Reuss, who 
has been urging the Administration to sub- 
mit a comprehensive tax reform bill. 

Reuss also declared that in the latest year 
for which full figures are available “35 tax- 
payers with incomes exceeding $500,000 es- 
caped tax.” All told in 1965, he added, 5,381 
taxpayers with incomes of over $20,000 paid 
no tax.” 

In addition to permitting millionaires to 
escape taxes entirely, present laws, Reuss 
said, defeat our design for a “progressive” 
tax system where higher incomes pay higher 
taxes. 

He said the laws call for a tax of 70 per 
cent in the top brackets and are expcted to 
yield an average of 50 percent on high in- 
comes but loopholes bring down that aver- 
age to 25 per cent or less. 

Because of those loopholes, he continued, 
the proposed 10 per cent surtax would ac- 
tually yield in the case of high-bracket tax- 
payers only 5 per cent or less. Reuss declared 
further: 


“So great is the inequity of the present 
system—an inequity which will be magni- 
fied by the surcharge that in the face of the 
need of greater revenues, the Administra- 
tion's surtax request should be accompanied 
by a firm commitment to take early and de- 
cisive action on a sweeping tax reform. 


Law and Order 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, as stated yes- 
terday in my remarks in the House on 
the civil rights bill, the overriding pro- 
visions of this legislation are those deal- 
ing with riots and civil disorders. Our 
Nation cannot tolerate the civil dis- 
order—insurrection—death, agony, and 
suffering of the past week. 

Mr. Speaker, the crucial question be- 
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fore this Nation and this Congress is not, 
“Where may Americans live?” but 
rather, “Will Americans, regardless of 
race, color, or creed, be able to live in 
safety?” 

In view of the lawlessness sweeping our 
land, I have today sent a telegram to 
President Lyndon B. Johnson urging him 
to place primary emphasis upon those 
provisions of this legislation dealing with 
riots and civil disorders. 

Mr. Speaker, the full text of my tele- 
gram to the President follows: 


APRIL 11, 1968. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I respectfully suggest that when the Civil 
Rights Act passed by the House yesterday is 
signed into law that primary emphasis be 
placed on the provisions dealing with riots 
and civil disorders. Thirty-nine Americans 
have died and countless hundreds have suf- 
fered as a direct result of lawlessness and 
civil strife in the past 6 days. A strong and 
unequivocal statement that these most im- 
portant sections will be vigorously and con- 
tinuously enforced would assist in restoring 
law and order and preventing further out- 
breaks of violence throughout our country. 

Bos DOLE. 


Lakewood’s Helicopter Patrol 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr, Speaker, the city of 
Lakewood, Calif., has long been noted for 
its advanced contributions to the theory 
and practice of civic government. It 
pioneered the now frequently copied 
Lakewood plan for contract operation of 
police, fire, and some other city func- 
tions by the county of Los Angeles. The 
plan permits local self-government with- 
out the costly overhead involved in estab- 
lishing separate and independent orga- 
nizations to carry on some of the city’s 
functions. More recently Lakewood has 
pioneered the use of helicopter patrols 
as a law-enforcement measure. The suc- 
cess of this innovation is attested in the 
following article appearing in the April 
1968 issue of the Kiwanis magazine: 

LAKEWOOD’S FLIGHT AGAINST CRIME 
(By Patricia and Ron Deutsch) 

(Note.—In 1966 Los Angeles County Sheriff 
Peter Pitchess launched a controversial ex- 
periment using helicopters for police patrols. 
The results have surprised even those who 
originally backed the plan.) 

Charlie, a convicted child molester, drove 
cautiously down the back streets of Lake- 
wood, California, just outside Los Angeles, 
Beside him sat 8-year-old Susan, still unsus- 
pecting, still believing she was being taken 
to the circus. 

As they neared the edge of town, Charlie 
began to smile. He was going to get away with 
it. The street where he had picked Susan 
up had been deserted. No one could know 
where she was now. 

Suddenly a patrol car raced from a side 
road and blocked the way. Behind Charlie 
another car cut off any retreat. In seconds 
handcuffs snapped shut. “But how?” a dazed 
Charlie wanted to know. 

One of the detectives looked up. Above, a 
helicopter droned in circles, on its fuselage 
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the star of the Los Angeles County Sheriff. 
“Sky Knight told us,” said the officer. 

Once Lakewood’s Project Sky Knight, 
the police patrol in the air, had shown how 
whirlybirds can turn the tide of lawlessness. 
Comments criminologist Dr. C. Robert Guth- 
rie in evaluating Sky Knight for the US De- 
partment of Justice: “Sky Knight reduced 
crime startlingly in Lakewood while it 
boomed in our other cities, The helicopter 
may be the best new police tool since the 
advent of the radio car.” 

When Sky Knight first flew in June 1966, 
crime was rising sharply in Lakewood, popu- 
lation 84,500, one of twenty-seven cities po- 
liced by the Los Angeles County Sheriff. In 
1967 the chopper took part in more than 1100 
police actions. The results, not only in ar- 
rests but in crimes prevented, amazed law 
enforcers across the nation. For example, by 
the end of the first year, Lakewood’s robbery 
rate was 50 per cent below those of neigh- 
boring communities, 

“Within ten years,” says Police Chief J. T. 
Alley of Lubbock, Texas, one of many cities 
now planning or initiating helicopter patrols, 
“every major city as large as Lakewood will 
have its own Sky Knight in the air.” 

How can one helicopter cut the crime rate 
of an entire city? Take the case of Susan’s 
rescue from the molester. Deputy Sheriff Mor- 
ris Helgeson was fiying his tiny, two-man 
copter on the usual random patrol over the 
city, only 500 feet in the air. With the craft's 
special, quiet rotors and a muffled engine, he 
was little noticed over the hum of the streets. 

At three o’clock Helgeson’s observer, a regu- 
lar patrol car officer, pointed to a list of 
“police hazards,” potential trouble spots. 
Helgeson nodded and headed for the nearest 
grade school. 

In the months preceding, several children 
had been accosted from cars while walking 
home from school. Two had been enticed and 
attacked. The city’s three patrol cars could 
not watch all the streets around every school. 
Only Sky Knight had a wide enough view to 
do the job. 

A few blocks from one school the observer 
spotted a man beckoning from a green sedan 
while two little girls backed away. Through 
binoculars, their faces looked anxious. The 
sedan quickly drove off and stopped on an- 
other street, opposite Susan. 

At once Helgeson alerted ground units. As 
Susan got into the car and was driven away, 
Helgeson followed, directing patrol cars like 
chessmen until the trap was perfect. Not only 
was the worst of the crime prevented, but the 
flying deputies were ideal witnesses in court. 
News of the case virtually ended molestation 
of schoolchildren in Lakewood. 

Flying day and night, Sky Knight’s watch- 
ful patrol has brought new safety to Lake- 
wood’s streets, to the surprise of city depu- 
ties, most of whom first viewed the idea as a 
costly luxury. They believed the chopper 
would be too far removed from the action to 
be of much use. 

But this attitude changed quickly. On 
Sky Knight's third day in the air, there was 
a call from an automobile showroom. A man 
had stolen a car from the lot outside and 
disappeared into traffic. Officers raced to the 
area. But because it was rush hour there 
was only a slim chance of finding the stolen 
sedan, and high speed was dangerous. 

Then, in less than a minute the police radio 
crackled with: “This is Sky Knight. We have 
the stolen vehicle in view and are following.” 

“Suddenly,” says a deputy who was in one 
of the patrol cars, my partner and I got the 
picture. No need to risk our necks. Where 
could the thief go? We slowed down and 
listened as Sky Knight tailed the thief all 
over town. Finally, the guy was cut off by 
radio cars. We drove up right behind him. 
You should have seen his face!” Sky Knight 
had ended the high-speed chase in Lakewood, 
endearing itself to officers and innocent by- 
standers alike. The whirlybird could simply 
take over until the quarry came to rest. 
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A narcotics smuggler was being pursued 
by U.S. Customs agents, who had alerted 
Sheriff's pilots. When he reached Lakewood 
the chase seemed to stop. Convinced that he 
had lost the police, the relieved smuggler 
turned onto a side road to rest—only to find 
deputies waiting for him. 

As an eye in the sky, Sky Knight has no 
peer. It can comb yards for lost children, 
quickly spot accidents and fires, and even 
land to handle emergencies, As a guardian 
of the roads it can easily spot the weaving 
drunk or racing hot-rodder, pursue wild 
motorcyclists down dirt trails and flood chan- 
nels, and lead fire engines around streets that 
are clogged with traffic. 

No one thought of assigning a helicopter 
to an aerial beat until 1964, In that year 
there was a wave of burglaries in Los Angeles 
County’s Antelope Valley, a desert region 
where hundreds of city dwellers have built 
weekend retreats. During the week the val- 
ley, almost empty, was an unguarded trove 
for thieves, who became so brash that they 
used moving vans to strip the wealthiest 
homes at their leisure. An auto patrol of the 
huge area would have taken too many cars. 
Los Angeles County Sheriff Peter P. Pitchess 
decided to give his rescue helicopter a try. 

Easily spotting trucks parked near houses, 
the pilot could land and check whether they 
were there on legitimate business. With one 
arrest after another, in a matter of weeks 
Antelope Valley’s burglary rate had dropped 
to a steady zero. 

Intrigued, Sheriff Pitchess wondered what 
such an aerial patrol might do in cities. But 
the cost seemed prohibitive and Pitchess 
tabled the idea until 1965, when Watts ex- 
ploded in riot. Roofs became sniper nests. 
Backyards and alleys turned into escape 
routes and rallying points for looters and 
terrorists. 

Though the riot area was mainly the juris- 
diction of Los Angeles’ city police, Pitchess 
offered his helicopters. At once the roofs and 
alleys could be seen. Police could move into 
dark corners without meeting unexpected 
bullets. Mobs could be spotted even as they 
formed. The whirlybird patrol was an impor- 
tant factor in bringing about eventual 
control. 

Now Sheriff Pitchess was sure the choppers 
could help control crime in cities, But where 
would the money come from for a test? 

Coincidentally, the National Crime Com- 
mission had just filed a report that shocked 
President Johnson. Crime was mounting 
about six times as fast as the population was 
growing. There was a murder every hour, a 
rape every twenty-three minutes, a burglary 
every twenty-seven seconds. The nation’s 
streets were unsafe. Police forces no longer 
had the manpower or the methods to protect 
all citizens effectively. 

Quickly Congress appropriated $7 million 
to enable the Department of Justice to seek 
new ideas in crimefighting. Sheriff Pitchess 
hurried to Washington with his helicopter 
plan. The new Office of Law Enforcement 
Assistance gave him $159,000 to try it. 

Lakewood was selected as the site for its 
progressiveness—its slogan is Tomorrow's 
City Today"”—and for its similarities to many 
medium-size American cities. Numbers were 
painted on the streets as checkpoints for 
pilots and merchants were encouraged to buy 
rotating rooftop alarm lights for signaling 
Sky Knight in case of trouble. Hughes Tool 
Company offered to lease three small heli- 
copters at attractive rates. 

Plans called for one bird to be on duty, one 
in reserve, and another in maintenance, The 
pilots, experienced men from the Sheriff's 
Aero Bureau, would train other pilots. The 
observers would be Lakewood patrolmen who 
would take turns flying for three months at 
a time. 

The first public reaction was a wave of 
complaint. The chopper was too noisy, and 
was forced to fly at 1000 feet until Hughes 
engineers could design special, quiet tail 
rotors that reduced the sound to a gentle 
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buzz. A few people complained of invasion 
of privacy. Some believed they were being 
spied on for minor infractions. And a few 
times pilots had to avert their eyes as suitless 
swimmers fled from backyard pools. 

But the complaints stopped when Lake- 
wood saw what Sky Knight could do. Says 
one housewife: “My husband was on a trip 
when I woke to hear sounds at a back 
window downstairs. I called the Sheriff's 
office, but I knew it might take ten min- 
utes for a car to reach me. Then I heard 
glass break. 

“Seconds later I heard Sky Knight very 
close. Suddenly its special light made the 
whole yard bright as day. There was a loud 
voice from a speaker, ordering the prowler 
not to move. They just hovered there, hold- 
ing the man until radio cars came. I'll never 
feel afraid to be alone again.” 

Sky Knight’s fast response is phenomenal 
and reassuring. Its longest response time in 
Lakewood has been four minutes. This was 
during a contrived test in which the pilot, 
taking a break on the ground, was called to 
the farthest corner of town. Response usually 
takes less than two minutes. 

When it can, the helicopter responds to 
every police call, It has proven a potent back- 
stop for the officer on the ground, One night 
Lieutenant Claude Cooper answered a call 
on a bar fight. He watched the lone officer 
enter and hovered above, waiting for an all- 
clear. But the officer never reached his car 
with the troublemaker, for an angry mob 
surround him in the parking lot. Some of the 
people picked up rocks. 

Quickly Cooper radioed for help. Then, 
dropping to three hundred feet, he switched 
on his light, which can illuminate a quarter 
of a block to reading brilliance. Through the 
public address system the observer ordered 
the crowd to disperse. When the people stared 
up but did not move, Cooper simply settled 
directly toward them, big blades whirling, 
and they ran. 

“We've used the same technique,” says 
Cooper, “to break up a number of disturb- 
ances, such as gang fights. It isn’t just the 
blades that get them either. They know 
we can see each individual and, in many 
cases, record him on videotape. And they 
know we are armed and that they can be 
fired upon from above.” 

Sky Knight's backstopping action allows 
fewer men to handle risky or difficult situa- 
tions. On a burglary call it can guard all 
exits from a building and check the roof, to 
which burglars often retreat. To seek out a 
prowler, who might be just a crank but who 
also might be a burglar or a rapist, Sky 
Knight can sweep up and down a block with 
its searchlight, illuminating every corner of 
dark backyards while ground officers wait to 
be directed to the man. 

The helicopter’s ability to observe has sur- 
prised even its backers. For example, at patrol 
altitude observers can recognize a lost child 
by his clothing. They have found many 
youngsters in spots hidden from the street, 
such as lumber yards and factory grounds. 

If a child does not appear quickly, Sky 
Knight swings over the neighborhood, its 
speaker blaring his name and description. At 
once a cordon of mothers is on the alert. If 
this fails, the copter may slowly land in a 
vacant lot, drawing every child in the neigh- 
borhood in on the hunt. More than once the 
missing youngster has turned up in the 
crowd around the pilot. 

Sky Knight sees much even in the dark. 
Recently, an all-night dairy reported a hold- 
up. The man, vaguely described, had left on 
foot. In a minute Sky Knight was circling 
the area. 

The observer noted only a car with its 
lights out snaking through the parking lots 
of an apartment complex. Reaching the 
street, its lights went on and it begain an 
odd wandering course. 

With no better lead, Sky Knight followed 
for half an hour, keeping ground units con- 
stantly aware of activities. The suspect then 
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cagily threaded his way toward home, Before 
he could reach that haven with his loot, radio 
cars surrounded him. 

Sky Knight is the most effective “tail” po- 
lice have ever known, It has never lost a 
suspect. In one case deputies had been hunt- 
ing a master fence for months. They knew 
he bought and sold stolen property in huge 
quantities, but they had no clue to his iden- 
tity or the location of his warehouse. 

Then came a tip on the burglary of a store- 
house of premium-stamp merchandise. Sky 
Knight stood by on the ground near the 
warehouse while the thieves loaded a giant 
trailer. When the truck moved, Sky Knight 
took off and followed, directing ground units. 

Repeatedly the thieves used tricks that 
would have made following cars turn off or 
give themselves away. But Sky Knight pur- 
sued almost lazily. When the truck reached 
the fence's warehouse, the chopper's intense 
light flared and waiting officers took the 
thieves, the fence, and the truckload of loot. 

Such exploits have impressed not only po- 
lice but criminals as well. “Often,” says one 
deputy, “suspects are so shook in a Sky 
Knight arrest that they blurt out every- 
thing. And sometimes, if they have any idea 
that Sky Knight is around, they just give 
up.” 

Once Sky Knight responded to an alarm 
at a downtown store, After radioing ground 
units, Sky Knight hovered above. Inside dep- 
uties found the store manager stalling a 
passer of bad checks. When the officers en- 
tered, the forger was so startled that he let 
slip the fact that he had two accomplices 
in a car outside. 

While one deputy held the suspect, the 
other looked out to see the accomplices still 
sitting gloomily in the car. “You saw us drive 
up,” said the surprised officer. “How come 
you didn’t leave?” 

Both men merely looked up at the hover- 
ing Sky Knight and shrugged. “Where,” they 
said, “could we go?” 

Almost from the first, as Sky Knight's 
achievements became known, officers from 
Lakewood’s neighboring cities asked for the 
bird’s help, and got it. But this did not re- 
duce the patrol's effectiveness. 

“The fact is,” says Sheriff Pitchess, that 
Lakewood’s nine square miles proved just a 
morsel for Sky Knight. At the end of our first 
year we added five more cities to its beat, to 
make a total of thirty-five square miles, Still 
the ablity of the helicopter was not taxed. 
We conclude it can patrol an area the size of 
Manhattan or San Francisco. In fact, we 
now intend to patrol all of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty’s 4000 square miles and seven million peo- 
ple with just fourteen helicopters in the air.” 

Los Angeles County will not be alone in 
its air war against crime, Nor is this kind 
of patrol suited only to cities with open 
spaces and low buildings, as some observers 
once believed. Chicago has now completed 
tests of helicopter patrolling and is ready- 
ing a small fleet of whirly birds to join the 
force. Says one Chicago official, “We expect 
the helicopters to restore to law enforcement 
the edge we have been losing.” 

In Montreal, police faced with unusually 
heavy traffic for Expo 67 turned to a lone 
helicopter to handle the rush of autos and 
trucks. They found that many busy crossings 
could be left unattended by constables as 
long as the bird was overhead. Even on 
traffic duty, the helicopter provided side 
benefits. When France’s Premier de Gaulle 
came to town, an angry protest group 
planned to block his car and stage a demon- 
stration. The traffic chopper spotted the as- 
sembling group in time to call for police to 
break up the mob and thus avoid an inter- 
national incident. 

“The helicopter does many jobs well which 
cannot be handled by police on the ground,” 
says Montreal's Inspector Guy Toupin. 
“Though Expo is over, we still use the ma- 
chine twenty hours a week at least.” 

Even the briefest use of a chopper seems to 
convince local police. Hughes, Bell, and other 
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helicopter manufacturers have offered free 
test periods to interested cities. In one of 
these tests, Kansas City, Missouri, used a 
single chopper for six days. 

“Though we had studied the Los Angeles 
Sky Knight,” says Kansas City Police Chief 
Clarence Kelly, “we were amazed by what we 
saw in our own town. The helicopter han- 
dled everything from prowlers and accidents 
to car thefts, in a way no ground unit could 
possibly have worked. 

“Then came a bank robbery. All we had 
was a description of a car. Because it had 
been stolen a year before and was immedi- 
ately hidden behind a house, neither we nor 
the FBI might ever have found it. The heli- 
copter picked it up so quickly and easily 
that the holdup men were in custody within 
twelve hours. Every police force needs one of 
these aircraft.” 

Police in dozens of cities, from Honolulu 
to Trenton, New Jersey, have studied Sky 
Enight, visited Los Angeles, and included 
helicopters in their budget requests. The 
question now is, how soon will they get 
them? For American taxpayers, though 
quick to demand the best in police protec- 
tion, are notoriously slow to provide the 
money to pay for it. 

Yet by any standard, Sky Knight has not 
proved costly. The helicopters themselves, 
properly equipped for police work, cost a lit- 
tle more than $40,000 each. In order to keep 
one in the air, Los Angeles County uses three 
of them for its six-city patrol. 

“In more densely populated cities, the tab 
would drop to pennies,” says Sheriff Pitchess. 

True cost may be seen as far less, however. 
For one thing, the chopper does far more 
work than a patrol car. The average car cov- 
ers about 110 miles in a shift; Sky Knight 
covers more than 300, and sees eight times 
as much. 

Lakewood’s assistant mayor, George Nye, 
reports that around $250,000 a year in new 
tax revenues are now coming into the city, 
specifically because the reduced crime rate 
attracted new businesses. “Sky Knight,” 
says Nye, “has really paid for itself.” 

Sheriff Pitchess sees the economy in still 
another way. “It is impossible,” he says, “to 
put a price on the crime which was solved 
or solved faster, or the one which was not 
committeed at all. Above all, there is no way 
to set a value on the prevention of crimes 
against human beings. 

“But even in the coldest accounting terms, 
there is no question in my mind that the 
helicopters are paying their own way. This 
allows Los Angeles County to expand the 
program now that the federally sponsored 
tests is ending. Sky Knight remains the best 
way I know to win the war against crime 
without bankrupting the taxpayer.” 


Lawrence O’Brien 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
President Johnson announced the resig- 
nation of Postmaster General Lawrence 
O'Brien. 

Larry O’Brien has served this country 
tirelessly and extraordinarily well 
through 7½ years of unmatched legisla- 
ove progress in which he played a major 
role, 

As Postmaster General he proposed 
and worked for an independent postal 
system which would function free of its 
traditional bounds. He has encouraged 
and overseen the modernization of the 
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Post Office and has managed to keep the 
mail moving despite the massive in- 
creases in volume and costs. 

Larry O’Brien has been stanchly dedi- 
cated to the Democratic Party and to the 
country, and I know he will continue to 
be so dedicated in whatever job he under- 
takes. 

He leaves the Government with the 
warm good wishes of all of us who had 
the pleasure of observing the forthright 
and imaginative manner in which he pre- 
sented the postal budget to our Treasury- 
Post Office Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions. Good luck, Larry. 


District Police Praised 
HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent article on the performance of Wash- 
ington police during the civil disorders 
here appeared in the April 9 edition of 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

Titled “Bold Test—Capital Police Try 
Nonviolence,” the article by Saville R. 
Davis described, “a bold new technique— 
comparative police nonviolence,” in 
which, “saving lives was given priority 
over saving property.” 

Mr. Davis noted that, “militant Ne- 
groes and roving bands, needing an ad- 
versary and martyrs to inflame them, 
found none,” and added, “the decision to 
save lives probably saved property, too.” 

I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of all of my colleagues: 

BOLD Test CAPITAL POLICE Try NONVIOLENCE 
(By Saville R. Davis) 

WASHINGTON.—As an exercise in riot con- 
trol it was an outstanding success in saving 
lives, 

The Negro Mayor of the nation’s capital 
made the crucial decision to apply a bold 
new technique—comparative police non- 
violence. Saving lives was given a priority 
over saving property. 

The police stayed largely out of sight dur- 
ing the critical first two days, when the tone 
and intensity of the disorders were set. Mili- 
tant Negroes and roving bands, needing an 
adversary and martyrs to inflame them, 
found none. 

They did burn and loot, but not as much 
as could have been under the circumstances. 
The decision to save lives probably saved 
property, too. 

It is likely—though conclusions are not 
firm at this writing—that Mayor Walter E. 
Washington’s decision saved something even 
more important, 

The sparks that the militants lit did not 
ignite the Negro community against the 
white. 

There was a lot of popular looting. But that 
surge of anger and half-madness that rushed 
through Newark, N.J., and Detroit last sum- 
mer, when ill-trained police and national 
guardsmen let go with saturation shooting 
and brutal intimidation, was not generated 
in the Washington ghettos, They did not 
turn against and rend the white neighbor- 
hoods which lay elegant and largely defense- 
less nearby, for the first two days. 

There was nothing to provoke them to do 
so. 
Soft-spoken Mayor Washington, who puts 
on none of the usual politician’s front, who 
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talks and acts in a low key and apparently 
with notable common sense, has had a hard 
time explaining to the general public why 
he virtually let the burning and looting 
run its course. But if the present trends 
continue, he will be able to tell the public 
later on: 

That there was a remarkable lack of shoot- 
ing, and in particular of the aggressive shoot- 
ing which was the worst feature of last 
year’s riots. The two fatalities involving 
police this time were caused—subject to 
fuller investigation—one by accident and the 
other in self-defense. This despite the open 
plea for vengeance through killing whites 
that was voiced by Negro extremist Stokely 
Carmichael. There seem to have been only 
four verified cases of sniping, and two un- 
verified. Three snipers were caught. Never- 
theless, the ultimate toll was eight fatalities, 
and more than 900 injured. 

The violence, such as it was, did not boil 
up out of the ghettos into the prosperous 
white sections of the city and its suburbs, 
which could have caused civil war. Only 
minor incidents took place in the shopping 
center downtown and in several suburbs. 

Damage to property was much less than 
news photographs and television moving pic- 
tures suggested, and less than the pall of 
smoke over the ghettos for two days caused 
the public to think, This can be attributed, 
among other things, to the curious fact that 
burning became voluntary, so to speak, when 
the Mayor decided to keep the police largely 
out of sight during the first critical 48 hours. 

Looting and burning were not entirely un- 
restrained. Arrests were made where it could 
be done without creating serious tension or 
confrontation. Indeed, the Mayor and his 
aides specially publicized the fact that the 
arrests, approaching 5,000 by the beginning 
of the week, were far more numerous than, 
for example, in the much more serious 
Newark riots of last year. 

Fires were largely in retaliation against 
selected landlords or store owners who were 
considered to have exploited the commu- 
nity—and not against friendly Negroes. 

There was no general burning triggered by 
the fury arising out of confrontation with 
police and by arbitrary killings. 

In this connection Washington now is 
mobilizing to help families in need. There 
are sure to be many. But compared with 
the entire blocks leveled in nearby Cam- 
bridge, Md., last summer, or in the big-city 
riots of last year, there was minimal dam- 
age to families and dwellings generally. This 
correspondent explored the centers of dam- 
age on foot, both during one of the peaks of 
fire setting, and again on Sunday after it 
was over. 

The living quarters that were burned were 
largely over stores that were set on fire. 
But the dramatic shells of gutted buildings 
that showed up in pictures taken from heli- 
copters were few, and stopped at the alleys 
half a block from 14th Street or 7th Street. 
Across the alleys, where the houses began, 
there was no fire. 

I systematically walked the cross streets 
on both sides of the affected areas on a sunny 
Sunday afternoon. The tension had van- 
ished, and life was normal. There was not 
a burned dwelling house to be seen. 

On this third day the presence of GIs in 
two, or patrolling military jeeps, had a 
strange and unexcepted effect. It didn’t look 
like a military occupation at all. 

These were boys in battle dress with rifles 
slung behind, which might have been omi- 
nous enough. But their aspect was in strong- 
est contrast with the professional police that 
the residents of ghettos have come to fear 
and distrust. 

Their civilian character shone through the 
rumpled uniforms. They looked very young, 
like the boys next door. They had their usual 
air of deliberate nonchalance, combined 
somehow with giving an impression that you 
had better not touch them. They were vet- 
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erans of Vietnam, many of them, and it is 
doubtful whether the most militant advo- 
cate of black power would have dared to 
cross them, 

This has been a report on an experiment 
in better methods of riot control. Many 
lessons have been at least partly learned since 
the bitter days of last summer. 

But beyond the scope of this report are a 
number of much deeper issues that it does 
not touch. One of them is raised by the 
question: what next? 

The target of the hard core of militants 
was to hurt white society, but the pros- 
perous parts of town were essentially un- 
touched. Just as I was conspicuous as a 
white in the ghetto, Negroes were conspicu- 
ous, and likely to be stopped and questioned, 
when they drove their cars into the white 
neighborhoods outside. The extremists never 
reached their mark. Instead, when the pall 
of smoke lifted and eyes were no longer 
smarting, the Negro areas were a worse mess 
than before and the white areas appeared 
that much richer and more remote by 
contrast. 

It may have developed that the kind of 
vengeance advocated by the extremists is 
impractical. Whitey is not easily put down. 
But Washington has one of the nation's 
highest crime rates. And in the nation’s cap- 
ital the indignity of segregation is drawn 
by sharp lines on the city map—a policy of 
white “containment and deterrent” around 
the ghettos. The report of the crime com- 
mission has been largely neglected. Commu- 
nication between the two Washingtons is at 
low ebb, except for a Kind of charity-after- 
the-riot, which is nice and helps the body 
but galls the spirit. 

At the frontiers of the ghetto areas, the 
barriers are even more like borders between 
hostile countries. 


Individual Privacy 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, be- 
hind the headlines of the scars on our 
cities and our citizens, there is a grow- 
ing concern in America today with the 
basic concept of privacy. Prof. Charles 
Fried of the Harvard Law School has 
written a highly interesting and highly 
provocative article in the Yale Law 
Journal which describes the theoretical 
groundwork on which a fruitful discus- 
sion of privacy can take place. 

Monitoring of parolees is the spring- 
board which propels Professor Fried into 
the realm of philosophy. There may be 
some valid reasons for the invasion of 
privacy, as Professor Fried mentions, but 
they should be weighed against the ne- 
cessity of privacy to the conduct of nor- 
mal and meaningful relations between 
individuals as well as the crucial relation- 
ship of man to the state. Professor Fried 
describes how important privacy is to our 
humanity and then goes on to say: 

Men would value privacy even if there were 


nothing in the world called love, friendship, 
or trust. 


He further states that: 


The most complete form of privacy is per- 
haps also the most basic, as it is necessary not 
only to our freedom to define our relations to 
others but also to our freedom to define our- 
selves. 
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Mr. Speaker, the importance of Profes- 
sor Fried’s article should compel those 
of us who must decide what portions of 
individual privacy can be sacrificed on 
certain occasions to the public good to 
deeply ponder the range of insights he 
presents. I am pleased to enter his arti- 
cle in the Recorp at this point: 

Privacy 
(By Charles Fried, professor of law, Harvard 

Law School. A.B. 1956 Princeton University; 

LL.B. 1960 Columbia University; M.A. 

Oxon. 1961) 

(Nork.— The author wishes to express his 
thanks to the Editors of the Yale Law Journal 
for their very great understanding and skill 
in helping him to extricate the material for 
this article from a much longer work now in 
progress, of which the discussion of privacy 
is a small part.) 

Privacy has become the object of consid- 
erable concern. The purely fortuitous in- 
trusions inherent in a compact and inter- 
related society have multiplied. The more 
insidious intrusions of increasingly so- 
phisticated scientific devices into previously 
untouched areas, and the burgeoning claims 
of public and private agencies to personal 
information, have created a new sense of 
urgency in defense of privacy. The intensity 
of the debates about electronic eavesdropping 
and the privilege against self-incrimination 
are but two examples of this urgency. 

The purpose of this essay is not to add 
yet another concrete proposal, nor even to 
call attention to yet another intrusion upon 
privacy. Rather I propose to examine the 
foundations of the right of privacy—the rea- 
sons why men feel that invasions of that 
right injure them in their very humanity. 


I 


To bring out the special quality of the 
concern over privacy I shall first put a not 
entirely hypothetical proposal, which should 
serve to isolate from restrictions and intru- 
sions in general whatever is peculiar about 
invasions of privacy. 

There are available today electronic de- 
vices to be worn on one’s person which emit 
signals permitting one’s exact location to be 
determined by a monitor some distance 
away.’ These devices are so small as to be en- 
tirely unobtrusive: other persons cannot tell 
that a subject is “wired,” and even the sub- 
ject himself—if he could forget the initial 
installation—need be no more aware of the 
device than of a small bandage. Moreover, 
existing technology can produce devices 
capable of monitoring not only a person’s lo- 
cation, but other significant facts about him: 
his temperature, pulse rate, blood pressure, 
the alcoholic content of his blood, the sounds 
in his immediate environment—eg., what 
he says and what is said to him—and per- 
haps in the not too distant future even the 
pattern of his brain waves. The suggestion 
has been made, and is being actively investi- 
gated, that such devices might be employed 
in the surveillance of persons on probation 
or parole. 

Probation leaves an offender at large in 
the community as an alternative to im- 
prisonment, and parole is the release of an 
imprisoned person prior to the time that all 
justification for supervising him and limit- 
ing his liberty has expired. Typically, both 
probation and parole are granted subject to 
various restrictions. Most usually the proba- 
tioner or parolee is not allowed to leave a 
prescribed area. Also common are restric- 
tions on the kinds of places he may visit— 
bars, pool halls, brothels, and the like—or 
the persons he may associate with, and on 
the activities he may engage in. The most 
common restriction of the latter sort is a 
prohibition on drinking, but sometimes pro- 
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bation and parole have been revoked for 
“immorality”—that is, intercourse with a 
person other than a spouse. There are also 
affirmative conditions, such as a requirement 
that the subject work regularly in an ap- 
proved employment, maintain an approved 
residence or report regularly to correctional, 
social, or psychiatric personnel. Failure to 
abide by such conditions is thought to en- 
danger the rehabilitation of the subject and 
to identify him as a poor risk. 

Now the application of personal monitor- 
ing to probation and parole is obvious. Vio- 
lations of any one of the conditions and re- 
strictions could be uncovered immediately by 
devices using present technology or develop- 
ments of it; by the same token, a wired sub- 
ject assured of detection would be much 
more likely to obey. Although monitoring is 
admitted to be unusually intrusive, it is 
argued that this particular use of monitoring 
is entirely proper, since it justifies the re- 
lease of persons who would otherwise re- 
main in prison, and since surely there is 
little that is more intrusive and unprivate 
than a prison regime. Moreover, no one is 
obliged to submit to monitoring: an offender 
may decline and wait in prison until his sen- 
tence has expired or until he is judged a 
proper risk for parole even without monitor- 
ing. Proponents of monitoring suggest that 
seen in this way monitoring of offenders 
subject to supervision is no more offensive 
than the monitoring on an entirely volun- 
tary basis of epileptics, diabetics, cardiac 
patients and the like. 
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Much of the discussion about this and 
similar (though perhaps less futuristic) 
measures has proceeded in a fragmentary 
way to catalogue the disadvantages they en- 
tail: the danger of the information falling 
into the wrong hands, the opportunity pre- 
sented for harassment, the inevitable in- 
volvement of persons as to whom no basis for 
supervision exists, the use of the material 
monitored by the government for unauthor- 
ized purposes, the danger to political expres- 
sion and association, and so on.* Such argu- 
ments are often sufficiently compelling, but 
situations may be envisaged where they are 
overridden. The monitoring case in some of 
its aspects is such a situation. And yet one 
often wants to say the invasion of privacy 
is wrong, intolerable, although each discrete 
objection can be met. The reason for this, 
I submit, is that privacy is much more than 
just a possible social technique for assuring 
this or that substantive interest. Such 
analyses of the value of privacy often lead 
to the conclusion that the various substan- 
tive interests may after all be protected as 
well by some other means, or that if they 
cannot be protected quite as well, still those 
other means will do, given the importance 
of our reasons for violating privacy. It 
is just because this instrumental analysis 
makes privacy so vulnerable that we feel 
impelled to assign to privacy some intrinsic 
significance. But to translate privacy to the 
level of an intrinsic value might seem more 
a way of cutting off analysis than of carry- 
ing it forward. In this essay I hope to show 
that it is possible to discuss what it means 
to accord to privacy such a high status and 
to show why the value of privacy should be 
re 


cognized. 

It is my thesis that privacy is not just 
one possible means among others to insure 
some other value, but that it is necessarily 
related to ends and relations of the most 
fundamental sort: respect, love, friendship 
and trust. Privacy is not merely a good tech- 
nique for furthering these fundamental rela- 
tions; rather without privacy they are simply 
inconceivable, They require a context of pri- 
vacy or the possibility of privacy for their 
existence. To make clear the necessity of 
privacy as a context for respect, love, friend- 
ship and trust is to bring out also why a 
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threat to privacy seems to threaten our very 
integrity as persons. To respect, love, trust, 
feel affection for others and to regard our- 
selves as the objects of love, trust and affec- 
tion is at the heart of our notion of our- 
selves as persons among persons, and pri- 
vacy is the necessary atmosphere for these 
attitudes and actions, as oxygen is for com- 
bustion. 
mx 


The conception of privacy as a necessary 
context for love, friendship and trust de- 
pends on a complex account of these con- 
cepts, and they in turn depend on the more 
general notions of morality, respect and per- 
sonality. If my sketch of this underlying 
perspective leaves the reader full of doubts 
and queries, I draw comfort from the fact 
that a more elaborate presentation of this 
system is in progress.“ I only hope that the 
sketch I give here has sufficient coherence 
to lay the basis for the discussion of privacy 
which is the primary concern of this essay. 

Love, friendship and trust are not just 
vague feelings or emotions; they each com- 
prise a system of dispositions, beliefs and 
attitudes which are organized according to 
identifiable principles. Though love, friend- 
ship and trust differ from each other, they 
each build on a common conception of per- 
sonality and its entitlements. This concep- 
tion is a moral conception of the basic en- 
titlements and duties of persons in regard to 
each other, and the structure of that con- 
ception is articulated by what I call the 
principle of morality and the correlative 
attitude of respect. 

The view of morality upon which my con- 
ception of privacy rests is one which recog- 
nizes basic rights in persons, rights to which 
all are entitled equally, by virtue of their 
status as persons. These rights are subject to 
qualification only in order to ensure equal 
protection of the same rights in others. In 
this sense, the view is Kantian; it requires 
recognition of persons as ends, and forbids 
the overriding of their most fundamental 
interests for the purpose of maximizing the 
happiness or welfare of all. It has received 
contemporary exposition in the work of John 
Rawls, who—summing up the fundamental 
interests of persons in the term “liberty”— 
has formulated the maxim that social in- 
stitutions must be framed so as to entitle 
each person to the maximum liberty com- 
patible with a like liberty for all.“ 

The principle of morality does not purport 
to represent the highest value in a person’s 
economy of values and interests. It neces- 
sarily assumes that persons have a variety of 
substantive values and interests and it is con- 
ms ye with a large range of ethical systems 

which rank values and interests in 
many different ways. It functions rather as 
a constraint upon systems and orderings of 
values and interests, demanding that what- 
ever their content might be, they may be 
pursued only if and to the extent that they 
are consistent with an equal right of all per- 
sons to a similar liberty to pursue their in- 
terests, whatever they might be. Thus the 
principle of morality, far from representing 
a complete system of values, establishes only 
the equal liberty of each person to define and 
pursue his values free from undesired im- 
pingements by others. The principle of mo- 
rality establishes not a complete value sys- 
tem but the basic entitlements of persons 
vis-a-vis each other. 

Correlative to this view of morality—and 
indeed to any view which recognizes moral 
entitlements in the concept of 
respect.* Respect is the attitude which is 
manifested when a person observes the con- 
straints of the principle of morality in his 
dealings with another person, and thus re- 
spects the basic rights of the other, Respect 
is also an attitude which may be taken in 
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part as defining the concept of a person: per- 
sons are those who are obliged to observe the 
constraints of the principle of morality in 
their dealings with each other,’ and thus to 
show respect towards each other.“ Self- 
respect is, then, the attitude by which a per- 
son believes to be entitled to be 
treated by other persons in accordance with 
the principle of morality. 

The principle of morality and its correla- 
tive, respect, lie at the bottom of our con- 
ception of justice and fair play, as moral 
philosophers have convincingly argued. Per- 
haps less obviously, they play an important 
part in our concepts of love, friendship and 
trust.’ It is my thesis that an essential part 
of the morality which underlies these rela- 
tions is the constraint of respect for the pri- 
vacy of all, by state and citizen alike. 


Iv 


There can be no thought of counting on an 
accepted core of meaning in developing the 
concept of love. What I say about love there- 
fore cannot be taken as expressing a syn- 
thesis of all that has plausibly been thought 
and said on the subject. Nevertheless an im- 
portant tradition of thought about love holds 
that it is a necessary feature of that emo- 
tion that the beloved person be valued for 
his own sake, and not on account of some 
attribute or product.” This aspect of love 
corresponds to the respect which we are obli- 
gated to accord each other. But morality re- 
quires impartial respect; love, surely, is not 
so impartial. The respect required by mo- 
rality is a necessary condition for love; it is 
not sufficient. The further element in love is 

taneous relinquishment of certain en- 
titlements of one’s own to the beloved, a 
free and generous relinquishment inspired by 
a regard which goes beyond impartial re- 
spect. But a sense of freedom and generosity 
depends—logically depends—on a sense of 
the secure possession of the claims one re- 
nounces and the gifts one bestows. I shall 
argue that the nature of the gifts of love and 
friendship is such that privacy is necessary 
to provide one important aspect of security. 

This account has emphasized the necessity 
to love of a voluntary relinquishment of 
rights. But love is not, of course, so negative 
nor so one-sided. Persons love, hoping to be 
loved in return, and thus the fulfilled form 
of the relationship is one of mutual relin- 
quishment of entitlement, but not simply of 
relinquishment. The fulfilled form is the mu- 
tual relinquishment of rights in favor of new. 
shared interests which the lovers create and 
value as the expression of their relationship. 
Thus love is an active and creative relation- 
ship not only of reciprocal relinquishment 
but reciprocal support as well. The structure 
of this reciprocal relationship is complex and 
elusive," and I shall not analyze it further 
here. For present purposes it is sufficient to 
see that the gift, the relinquishment, is log- 
ically prior to the relationship which re- 
quires it; and if privacy is necessary to the 
first, it is to the second. 

Friendship differs from love largely in the 
degree of absorption in the relationship and 
of the significance which the relationship has 
in the total economy of a person’s life and 
interests. Allowing for these differences of 
degree, love and friendship are close in that 
they have a similar relation to the more gen- 
eral concepts of morality and respect. And 
that similar relation is all that I propose here 
concerning friendship. 

Intuitively, trust is an attitude of expec- 
tation about another person, But it would be 
a mistake to see it as simply a recognition 
of a disposition in another and a reliance that 
he will act in accordance with that disposi- 
tion. To be sure, we have expressions such 
as “trust him to do that,” where “that” may 
be a vile deed which we know to be in char- 
acter for that person, or perhaps a fit of 
sneezing during a grand evening at the opera 
on the part of a person given to sneezing 
when in close proximity to perfumed ladies. 
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But these usages are ironical, Although trust 
has to do with reliance on a disposition of 
another person, it is reliance on a disposition 
of a special sort: the disposition to act mor- 
ally, to deal fairly with others, to live up to 
one's undertakings, and so on. Thus to trust 
another is first of all to expect him to accept 
the principle of morality in his dealings with 
you, to respect your status as a person, your 
nalit: 


y. 

Trust, like love and friendship, is in its 
central sense & relation: it is reciprocal. Fair- 
ness does not require that we sacrifice our 
interests for the sake of those who are not 
willing to show us a similar forbearance. 
Thus as to those who do not accept morality, 
who are wicked and deceitful, the occasion 
for trust does not arise. We do not trust 
them, and they have no reason to trust us in 
the full sense of a relationship of mutual 
expectation, for our posture towards them is 
not one of cooperative mutual forbearance 
but of defensive watchfulness. Thus not only 
can a thoroughly untrustworthy person not 
be trusted; he cannot trust others, for he 
is disabled from entering into the relations 
of voluntary reciprocal forbearance for mu- 
tual advantage which trust consists of. At 
most an untrustworthy person can predict 
more or less accurately how another will be- 
have, but the behavior he predicts will not 
arise out of a relation of mutual respect 
which each party has for the personality of 
the other and a reciprocal willingness to 
work together according to the constraints of 
morality. 

Trust is like love and friendship in that 
it is a “free” relationship. Morality does not 
require that we enter into relations of trust 
with our fellow men. But trust differs from 
love or friendship in that it is not always a 
relation we seek simply for its own sake. It 
is more functional. Persons build relations 
on trust in part because such relations are 
useful to accomplish other ends. (In a sense 
love and friendship are needed for the pur- 
suit of ends too, but they are ends that arise 
out of the relationship itself, and are shared 
in it.) However, the other ends never dom- 
inate entirely: they may be attainable with- 
out genuine trust, and the recourse to trust 
is then an independent and concurrent af- 
firmation of respect for human personality. 
So, whether as individuals or as states, we 
conduct our business when we can on the 
basis of trust, not just because it is more 
efficient to do so—it may not be—but be- 
cause we value the relations built on trust 
for their own sake. Finally, trust is also less 
intrusive than love or friendship. Trust can 
be limited to the particular matter at hand, 
and does not imply a disposition to seek 
more and more mutually shared ends. Thus, 
one can trust persons for whom one has 
neither love nor liking, although friendship 
and love imply, at least in the standard 
cases, trust as well. 
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Privacy is closely implicated in the notions 
of respect and self-respect, and of love, 
friendship and trust. Quite apart from any 
philosophical analysis this is intuitively ob- 
vious. In this section I shall try to make the 
connection explicit. In general it is my thesis 
that in developed social contexts love, friend- 
ship and trust are only possible if persons 
enjoy and accord to each other a certain 
measure of privacy. 

It is necessary at the outset to sharpen the 
intuitive concept of privacy. As a first ap- 
proximation, privacy seems to be related to 
secrecy, to limiting the knowledge of others 
about oneself. This notion must be refined. 
It is not true, for instance, that the less 
that is known about us the more privacy we 
have. Privacy is not simply an absence of 
information about us in the minds of others; 
rather it is the control we have over informa- 
tion about ourselves. 

To refer for instance to the privacy of a 
lonely man on a desert island would be to 
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engage in irony. The person who enjoys pri- 
vacy is able to grant or deny access to others. 
Even when one considers private situations 
into which outsiders could not possibly in- 
trude, the context implies some alternative 
situation where the intrusion is possible. A 
man’s house may be private, for instance, 
but that is because it is constructed—with 
doors, windows, window shades—to allow it 
to be made private, and because the law 
entitles a man to exclude unauthorized per- 
sons, And even the remote vacation hide- 
away is private just because one resorts to 
it in order—in part—to preclude access to 
unauthorized persons. 

Privacy, thus, is control over knowledge 
about oneself. But it is not simply control 
over the quantity of information abroad; 
there are modulations in the quality of the 
knowledge as well. We may not mind that a 
person knows a general fact about us, and 
yet feel our privacy invaded if he knows the 
details. For instance, a casual acquaintance 
may comfortably know that I am sick, but it 
would violate my privacy if he knew the 
nature of the illness. Or a good friend may 
know what particular illness I am suffering 
from, but it would violate my privacy if he 
were actually to witness my suffering from 
some symptom which he must know is asso- 
ciated with the disease.” 
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There are reasons Other than its relation 
to love, friendship and trust why we value 
privacy. Most obviously, privacy in its dimen- 
sion of control over information is an aspect 
of personal liberty. Acts derive their mean- 
ing partly from their social context—from 
how many people know about them and what 
the knowledge consists of. A reproof admin- 
istered out of the hearing of third persons 
may be an act of kindness, but if admin- 
istered in public it becomes cruel and degrad- 
ing. Thus, for instance, if a man cannot be 
sure that third persons are not listening— 
if his privacy is not secure—he is denied 
the freedom to do what he regards as an 
act of kindness. 

Besides giving us control over the context 
in which we act, privacy has a more defen- 
sive role in protecting our liberty. We may 
wish to do or say things not forbidden by 
the restraints of morality, but which are 
nevertheless unpopular or unconventional. 
If we thought that our every word and deed 
were public, fear of disapproval or more 
tangible retaliation might keep us from 
doing or saying things which we would do 
or say if we could be sure of keeping them 
to ourselves or within a circle of those who 
we know approve or tolerate our tastes.“ 

For these important reasons, among 
others, men would value privacy even if 
there were nothing in the world called love, 
friendship or trust. These reasons support 
the familiar arguments for the right of pri- 
vacy. Yet they leave privacy with less se- 
curity than we feel it deserves; they leave it 
vulnerable to arguments that a particular 
invasion of privacy will secure to us other 
kinds of liberty which more than compen- 
sate for what is lost. To present privacy then, 
only as an aspect of or an aid to general 
liberty, is to miss some of its most signifi- 
cant differentiating features. The value of 
title to control of some information about 
ourselves is more nearly absolute than that. 
For privacy is the necessary context for rela- 
tionships which we would hardly be human 
if we had to do without—the relationships 
of love, friendship and trust. 

Love and friendship, as analyzed here, in- 
volve the initial respect for the rights of 
others which morality requires of everyone. 
They further involve the voluntary and 
spontaneous relinquishment of something 
between friend and friend, lover and lover, 
The title to information about oneself con- 
ferred by privacy provides the necessary 
something. To be friends or lovers persons 
must be intimate to some degree with each 
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other. But intimacy is the sharing of infor- 
mation about one’s actions, beliefs, or emo- 
tions which one does not share with all, and 
which one has the right not to share with 
anyone. By conferring this right, privacy 
creates the moral capital which we spend in 
friendship and love. 

The entitlements of privacy are not just 
one kind of entitlement among many which 
a lover can surrender to show his love. Love 
or friendship can be partially expressed by 
the gift of other rights—gifts of property or 
of service. But these gifts, without the inti- 
macy of shared private information, cannot 
alone constitute love or friendship. The man 
who is generous with his possessions, but 
not with himself, can hardly be a friend, 
nor—and this more clearly shows the neces- 
sity of privacy for love—can the man who, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, shares every- 
thing about himself with the world indis- 
criminately. 

Privacy is essential to friendship and love 
in another respect besides providing what I 
call “moral capital.” The rights of privacy 
are among those basic entitlements which 
men must respect in each other; and mutual 
respect is the minimal precondition for love 
and friendship. 

Privacy also provides the means for modu- 
lating those degrees of friendship which fall 
short of love. Few persons have the emo- 
tional resources to be on the most intimate 
terms with all their friends. Privacy grants 
the control over information which enables 
us to maintain degrees of intimacy. Thus 
even between friends the restraints of pri- 
vacy apply; since friendship implies a volun- 
tary relinquishment of private information, 
one will not wish to know what his friend or 
lover has not chosen to share with him. The 
rupture of this balance by a third party— 
the state perhaps—thrusting information 
concerning one friend upon another might 
well destroy the limited degree of intimacy 
the two have achieved. 

Finally, there is a more extreme case where 
privacy serves not to save something which 
will be “spent” on a friend, but to keep it 
from all the world. There are thoughts whose 
expression to a friend or lover would be a 
hostile act, though the entertaining of them 
is completely consistent with friendship or 
love. That is because these thoughts, prior to 
being given expression, are mere unratified 
possibilities for action. Only by expressing 
them do we adopt them, choose them as part 
of ourselves, and draw them into our rela- 
tions with others Now a sophisticated per- 
son knows that a friend or lover must enter- 
tain thoughts which if expressed would be 
wounding, and so—it might be objected— 
why should he attach any significance to 
their actual expression? In a sense the ob- 
jection is well taken. If it were possible to 
give expression to these thoughts and yet 
make clear to ourselves and to others that 
we do not thereby ratify, adopt them as our 
own, it might be that in some relations at 
least another could be allowed complete ac- 
cess to us. But this possibility is not a very 
likely one." Thus this most complete form of 
privacy is perhaps also the most basic, as it is 
necessary not only to our freedom to define 
our relations to others but also to our free- 
dom to define ourselves“ To be deprived of 
this control not only over what we do but 
over who we are is the ultimate assault on 
liberty, personality, and self-respect. 

Trust is the attitude of expectation that 
another will behave according to the con- 
straints of morality. Insofar as trust is only 
instrumental to the more convenient conduct 
of life, its purposes could be as well served 
by cheap and efficient surveillance of the 
person upon whom one depends. One does 
not trust machines or animals; one takes the 
fullest economically feasible precautions 
against their going wrong. Often, however, 
we choose to trust people where it would be 
safer to take precautions—to watch them or 
require a bond from them. This must be be- 
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cause, as I have already argued, we value the 
relation of trust for its own sake. It is one 
of those relations, less inspiring than love or 
friendship, but also less tiring, through 
which we express our humanity. 

There can be no trust where there is no 
possibility of error. More specifically, a man 
cannot know that he is trusted unless he 
has a right to act without constant surveil- 
lance so that he knows he can betray the 
trust. Privacy confers that essential right. 
And since, as I have argued, trust in its full- 
est sense is reciprocal, the man who cannot 
be trusted cannot himself trust or learn to 
trust. Without privacy and the possibility of 
error which it protects that aspect of his 
humanity is denied to him. 
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The previous sections have explored the 
meaning of the concept of privacy and the 
significance of privacy to the notion of per- 
sonality and to the relations of love, trust 
and friendship which are inseparable from 
it. The conclusions have been abstract and 
entirely general. But the concrete expressions 
of privacy in particular societies and cultures 
differ enormously. It remains to be shown 
why such differences both are to be ex- 
pected and are entirely consistent with the 
general conceptions I have put forward. 

In concrete situations and actual socie- 
ties, control over information about oneself, 
like control over one’s bodily security or 
property, can only be relative and quali- 
fied. As is true for property or bodily se- 
curity, the control over privacy must be 
limited by the rights of others. And as in 
the cases of property and bodily security, so 
too with privacy the more one ventures into 
the outside, the more one pursues one’s other 
interests with the aid of, in competition 
with, or even in the presence of others, the 
more one must risk invasions of privacy. 
Moreover, as with property and personal se- 
curity, it is the business of legal and so- 
cial institutions to define and protect the 
right of privacy which emerges intact from 
the hurly-burly of social interactions, Now 
it would be absurd to argue that these con- 
crete definitions and protections, differing as 
they do from society to society, are or should 
be strict derivations from general principles, 
the only legitimate variables being differing 
empirical circumstances (such as, for in- 
stance, differing technologies or climatic con- 
ditions). The delineation of standards must 
be left to a political and social process the 
results of which will accord with justice 
if two conditions are met: (1) the process 
itself is just, that is the interests of all are 
fairly represented; and (2) the outcome of 
the process protects basic dignity and pro- 
vides moral capital for personal relations 
in the form of absolute title to at least 
some information about oneself. 

The particular areas of life which are pro- 
tected by privacy will be conventional at 
least in part, not only because they are the 
products of political processes, but also be- 
cause of one of the reasons we value privacy. 
Insofar as privacy is regarded as moral capi- 
tal for relations of love, friendship and trust, 
there are situations where what kinds of in- 
formation one is entitled to keep to one- 
self is not of the first importance. The im- 
portant thing is that there be some informa- 
tion which is protected.” Convention may 
quite properly rule in determining the par- 
ticular areas which are private. 

Convention plays another more important 
role in fostering privacy and the respect and 
esteem which it protects; it designates cer- 
tain areas, intrinsically no more private than 
other areas, as symbolic of the whole institu- 
tion of privacy, and thus deserving of pro- 
tection beyond their particular importance. 
This apparently exaggerated respect for con- 
ventionally areas compensates for 
the inevitable fact that privacy is gravely 
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com) in any concrete social system: 
it is com by the inevitably and ut- 
terly just exercise of rights by others, it is 
compromised by the questionable but polit- 
ically sanctioned exercise of rights by others, 
it is compromised by conduct which society 
does not condone but which it is unable or 
unwilling to forbid, and it is compromised 
by plainly wrongful invasions and aggres- 
sions, In all this hurly-burly there is a real 
danger that privacy might be crushed al- 
together, or what would be as bad, that any 
venture outside the most limited area of 
activity would mean risking an almost total 
compromise of privacy. 

Given these threats to privacy in general, 
social systems have given symbolic impor- 
tance to certain conventionally designated 
areas of privacy. Thus in our culture the 
excretory functions are shielded by more or 
less absolute privacy, so much so that situa- 
tions in which this privacy is violated are 
experienced as extremely distressing, as de- 
tracting from one’s dignity and self-esteem." 
But there does not seem to be any reason 
connected with the principles of respect, 
esteem and the like why this would have to 
be so, and one can imagine other cultures 
in which it was not so, but where the same 
symbolic privacy was attached to, say, eating 
and drinking. There are other more subtly 
modulated symbolic areas of privacy, some 
of which merge into what I call substantive 
privacy (that is, areas where privacy does 

substantial interests). The very com- 
plex norms of privacy about matters of sex 
and health are good examples. 

An excellent, very different sort of exam- 


trines denying officials the power to compel 
other kinds of information without some 
explicit warrant. By according the privilege 
as fully as it does, our society affirms the 
extreme value of the individual’s control 
over information about himself. To be sure, 
prying into a man’s personal affairs by ask- 
ing questions of others or by observing him 
is not prevented by the privilege. Rather 
it is the point of the privilege that a man 
cannot be forced to make public information 
about himself. Thereby his sense of control 
over what others know of him is significant- 
ly enhanced, even if other sources of the 
same information exist. Without his coopera- 
tion, the other sources are necessarily in- 
complete, since he himself is the only in- 
eluctable witness to his own present life, 
public or private, internal or manifest. And 
information about himself which others have 
to give out is in one sense information over 
which he has already relinquished control. 
The privilege is contingent and symbolic. 
It is part of a whole structure of rules by 
which there is created an institution of 
privacy sufficient to the sense of 1 
trust and intimacy. It is contingent in that 
it cannot, I believe, be shown that some par- 
ticular set of rules is necessary to the exist- 
ence of such an institution of privacy. It is 
symbolic because the exercise of the privilege 
provides a striking expression of society's 
ess to constraints on the pur- 
suit of valid, perhaps vital interests in order 
to the right of privacy and the 
respect for the individual that privacy en- 
tails. Conversely, a proceeding in which com- 
pulsion is brought to bear on an individual 
to force him to make revelations about him- 
self provides a striking and dramatic in- 
stance of a denial of title to control informa- 
tion about oneself, to control the picture we 
would have others have of us. In this sense 
such a procedure quite rightly seems pro- 
foundly humiliating. Nevertheless it is not 
clear to me that a system ls unjust which 
sometimes allows such an imposition. 
In calling attention to the symbolic aspect 
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of some areas of privacy I do not mean to 
minimize their importance. On the contrary, 
they are highly significant as expressions of 
respect for others in a general situation 
where much of what we do to each other 
may signify a lack of respect or at least 
presents no occasion for expressing respect. 
That this is so is shown not so much in 
the occasions where these symbolic con- 
straints are observed, for they are part of 
our system of expectations, but where they 
are violated. Not only does a person feel 
his standing is gravely compromised by such 
symbolic violations, but also those who wish 
to degrade and humiliate others often choose 
just such symbolic aggressions and invasions 
on the assumed though conventional area 
of privacy. 
vir 

Let us return now to the concrete prob- 
lem of electronic monitoring to see whether 
the foregoing elucidation of the concept of 
privacy will help to establish on firmer 
ground the intuitive objection that monitor- 
ing is an intolerable violation of privacy. 
Let us consider the more intrusive forms of 
monitoring where not only location but con- 
versations and perhaps other data are 
monitored. 

Obviously such a system of monitoring 
drastically curtails or eliminates altogether 
the power to control information about one- 
self. But, it might be said, this is not a 
significant objection if we assume the moni- 
tored data will go only to authorized per- 
sons—probation or parole officers—and can- 
not be prejudicial so long as the subject of 
the monitoring is not violating the condi- 
tions under which he is allowed to be at 
liberty. But this retort misses the importance 
of privacy as a context for all kinds of rela- 
tions, from the most intense to the most 
casual. For all of these may require a context 
of some degree of intimacy, and intimacy 


inhibited in what he does. There is always an 
unseen audience, which is the more threat- 
ening because of the possibility that one 
may forget about it and let down his guard, 
as one would not with a visible audience. 
But even assuming the benevolence and un- 
derstanding of the official audience, there 
are serious consequences to the fact that 
no degree of true intimacy is possible for 
the subject. Privacy is not, as we have seen, 
just a defensive right. It rather forms the 
necessary context for the intimate relations 
of love and friendship which give our lives 
much of whatever affirmative value they 
have. In the role of citizen or fellow worker, 
one need reveal himself to no greater ex- 
tent than is necessary to display the attri- 
butes of competence and morality appropri- 
ate to those relations. In order to be a friend 
or lover one must reveal far more of himself. 
Yet where any intimate revelation may be 
heard by monitoring officials, it loses the 
quality of exclusive intimacy required of a 
gesture of love or friendship. Thus monitor- 
ing, in depriving one of privacy, destroys the 
possibility of bestowing the gift of intimacy, 
and makes impossible the essential dimen- 
sion of love and friendship. 

Monitoring similarly undermines the sub- 
ject’s capacity to enter into relations of trust. 
As I analyzed trust, it required the possibil- 
ity of error on the part of the person trusted. 
The negation of trust is constant surveil- 
lance—such as monitoring—which minimizes 
the possibility of undetected default. The 
monitored parolee is denied the sense of self- 
respect inherent in being trusted by the gov- 
ernment which has released him. More im- 
portant, monitoring prevents the parolee 
from entering into true relations of trust 
with persons in the outside world. An em- 
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ployer, unaware of the monitoring, who en- 
trusts a sum of money to the parolee cannot 
thereby grant him the sense of responsibility 
and autonomy which an unmonitored person 
in the same position would have. The pa- 
rolee in a real—if special and ironical—sense, 
cannot be trusted. 

Now let us consider the argument that 
however intrusive monitoring may seem, sure- 
ly prison life is more so, In of course, 
this will be a matter of fact. It may be that 
even a reasonably secure and well-run prison 
will allow prisoners occasions for conversa- 
tion among themselves, with guards, or with 
visitors, which are quite private. Such a 
prison regime would in this respect be less 
intrusive than monitoring. Often prison 
regimes do not allow even this, and go far 
toward depriving a prisoner of any sense of 
privacy: if the cells have doors, these may 
be equipped with peep-holes. But there is 
still an important difference between this 
kind of prison and monitoring: the prison 
environment is overtly, even punitively un- 
private. The contexts for relations to others 
are obviously and drastically different from 
what they are on the “outside.” This, it seems 
to me, itself protects the prisoner’s human 
orientation where monitoring only assails it. 
If the prisoner has a reasonably developed 
capacity for love, trust and friendship and 
has in fact experienced ties of this sort, he 
is likely to be strongly aware (at least for a 
time) that prison life is a drastically differ- 
ent context from the one in which he en- 
joyed those relations, and this awareness will 
militate against his the kinds of 
relations that can obtain in a “total institu- 
tion” like a prison with those of freer social 
settings on the outside. 

Monitoring, by contrast, alters only in a 
subtle and unobtrusive way—though a sig- 
nificant one—the context for relations. The 
subject appears free to perform the same ac- 
tions as others and to enter the same rela- 
tions, but in fact an important element of 
autonomy, of control over one’s environ- 
ment is missing: he cannot be private. A 
prisoner can adopt a stance of withdrawal, of 
hibernation as it were, and thus preserve his 
sense of privacy intact to a degree. A person 
subject to monitoring by virtue of being in 
a free environment, dealing with people who 
expect him to have certain responses, capaci- 
ties and dispositions, is forced to make at 
least a show of intimacy to the persons he 
works closely with, those who would be his 
friends, and so on. They expect these things 
of him, because he is assumed to have the 
capacity and disposition to enter into ordi- 
nary relations with them. Yet if he does—if, 
for instance, he enters into light banter with 
slight sexual overtones with the waitress at 
the dinner where he eats regularly *—he has 
been forced to violate his own integrity by 
being forced to reveal to his official moni- 
tors even so small an aspect of his private 
personality, the personality he wishes to re- 
serve for persons towards whom he will make 
some gestures of intimacy and friendship. 
Theoretically, of course, a monitored parolee 
might adopt the same attitude of withdrawal 
that a prisoner does, but in fact that too 
would be a costly and degrading experience. 
He would be tempted, as in prison he would 
not be, to “give himself away” and to act 
like everyone else, since in every outward 
respect he seems like everyone else. Moreover, 
by withdrawing, the person subject to moni- 
toring would risk seeming cold, unnatural, 
odd, inhuman to the very people whose es- 
teem and affection he craves. In prison the 
circumstances dictating a reserved and 
tentative facade are so apparent to all that 
adopting such a facade is no reflection on 
the prisoner’s humanity. 

Finally, the insidiousness of a technique 
which forces a man to betray himself in this 
humiliating way or else seem inhuman is 
compounded when one considers that the 
subject is also forced to betray others who 
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may become intimate with him, Even persons 
in the overt oppressiveness of a prison do not 
labor under the burden of this double 
betrayal. 

As against all of these considerations, there 
remains the argument that so long as moni- 
toring depends on the consent of the sub- 
ject, who feels it is preferable to prison, to 
close off this alternative in the name of a 
morality so intimately concerned with liberty 
is absurd. This argument may be decisive; 
I am not at all confident that the alterna- 
tive of monitored release should be closed off. 
My analysis does show, I think that it in- 
volves costs to the prisoner which are easily 
overlooked, that on inspection it is a less de- 
sirable alternative than might at first appear. 
Moreover, monitoring presents systematic 
dangers to potential subjects as a class. Its 
availability as a compromise between condi- 
tional release and continued imprisonment 
may lead officials who are in any doubt 
whether or not to trust a man on parole or 
probation to assuage their doubts by resort- 
ing to monitoring. 

The seductions of monitored release dis- 
guise not only a cost to the subject but 
to society as well. The discussion of trust 
should make clear that unmonitored release 
is a very different experience from monitored 
release, and so the educational and rehabili- 
tative effect of unmonitored release is also 
different. Unmonitored release affirms in a far 
more significant way the relations of trust 
between the convicted criminal and society 
which the criminal violated by his crime and 
which we should now be seeking to reestab- 
lish, But trust can only arise, as any parent 
knows, through the experience of being 
trusted. 

x 


The discussion of privacy in this essay has 
explored the meaning and significance of the 
concept, It reveals privately as the aspect of 
social order by which persons control access 
to information about themselves. How this 
control is granted to individuals and the 
means for bringing about the social struc- 
tures which express the notion of privacy 
have not been of direct concern. Clearly 
many of the social structures by which per- 
sons express their respect for the privacy of 
others are informal and implicit. The sanc- 
tions for violating the expectations set up by 
those structures, if they exist at all, are 
often subtie and informal too. But legal rules 
also play a large part in establishing the 
social context of privacy. These rules guaran- 
tee to a person the claim to control certain 
areas, his home, perhaps his telephone com- 
munications, etc., and back this guarantee 
with enforceable sanctions. Now these legal 
norms are more or less incomprehensible 
without some understanding of what kind of 
a situation is sought to be established with 
their aid. Without this understanding we 
cannot sense the changing law they demand 
in changing circumstances. 

What is less obvious is that law is not just 
an instrument for protecting privacy; it is 
an essential element, in our culture, of the 
institution itself. The concept of privacy re- 
quires, as we have seen, a sense of control 
and a justified, acknowledged power to con- 
trol aspects of one’s environment. But in 
most developed societies the only way to give 
a person the full measure of both the sense 
and the fact of control is to give him a legal 
title to control. A legal right to contro] is 
control which is the least open to question 
and argument; it is the kind of control we 
are most serious about. As we have seen, 
privacy is not just an absence of information 
abroad about ourselves; it is a feeling of 
security in control over that information. By 
using the public, impersonal and ultimate 
institution of law to grant persons this con- 
trol, we at once put the right to control as 
far beyond question as we can and at the 
— time show how seriously we take that 
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FOOTNOTES 


For a discussion of these devices and the 
legal issues to which they give rise, see Note, 
Anthropotelemetry: Dr. Schwitzgebel’s Ma- 
chine 80 Harv. L. Rev. 403 (1966). 

*The literature on privacy is enormous. 
A. Westin, Privacy and Freedom (1967), pro- 
vides an exhaustive bibliography as well as a 
critical review of the literature. In addition, 
Part One of that book presents a sensitive 
general theory of privacy much along the 
lines of the present article. Of particular in- 
terest also is the smyposium on privacy in 31 
Law & Contemp. Prob. 251-435 (1966). 

For an example of the fragmentary ap- 
proach referred to in the text, as applied to 
one manifestation of privacy, the privilege 
against self-incrimination, see McNaughton, 
The Privilege Against Self-Incrimination: Its 
Constitutional Affectation, Raison d’Etre and 
Miscellaneous Implications, 51 J. Crim. L. O. 
& P.S. 138 (1960). Dean Prosser takes this 
fragmentary approach to the right of privacy 
as recognized by tort law. See Prosser, Pri- 
vacy, 48 Calif. L. Rev. 383 (1960). And he has 
been criticized for it. Bloustein, Privacy as an 
Aspect of Human Dignity: An Answer to 
Dean Prosser, 39 N.Y.U.L. Rev. 962 (1964). 

For a preliminary statement of the larger 
scheme, see Fried, Reason and Action, 11 
Natural LF. 13 (1966). 

The ethical system I sketch here is essen- 
tially Kantian. Different aspects of it are 
expressed in I. Kant, Foundations of the 
Metaphysics of Morals (L. Beck transl. 1959) 
and in I, Kant, Metaphysical Elements of 
Justice (J. Ladd transl. 1965). For a discus- 
sion of the use of the term morality to apply 
primarily to the principles governing the re- 
lations of persons with each other see Falk, 
Morality, Self and Others, and Frankena, 
Recent Conceptions of Morality, in Morality 
and the Language of Conduct (H. Castaneda 
& G. Nakhnikian eds. 1963). Much of what I 
say derives, however, not from Kant, but 
more directly from the writings of John 
Rawls, who in his published and unpublished 
work has developed a comprehensive system 
of concepts and principles. In addition to 
the published articles (Legal Oliigation and 
the Duty of Fair play, in Law and Philosophy 
3 (S. Hook ed. 1964); The Sense of Justice, 
72 Phil. Rev. 281 (1963); Constitutional 
Liberty and the Concept of Justice, in Nomos 
VI, Justice 98 (C. Friedrich & J. Chapman 
eds. 1963); Justice as Fairness, 67 Phil. Rey. 
164 (1958)), I have profited greatly from an 
opportunity to read Professor Rawls’ unpub- 
lished chapters on justice and his lectures on 
Kant and Hegel. See also Hart, Are There 
Any Natural Rights?, 64 Phil. Rev. 175 (1955). 

For a discussion, see Fried, Natural Law 
and the Concept of Justice, 74 Ethics 237, 
250 (1964). 

The concept of respect is also Kantian. 
I. Kant, Critique of Practical Reason 76-84 
(L. Beck transl. 1956). The best recent dis- 
cussion of this concept of respect and its 
relation to personality is J. Piaget, The Moral 
Judgment of the Child (M. Gabain transl. 
1948). An excellent and fundamental illus- 
tration of the importance of respect in hu- 
man relations is Hegel’s dialectic of the mas- 
ter and the slave, discussed in 2 J. Plamenatz, 
Man and Society 154-56, 188-92 (1963). 

The condition is sufficient, not necessary, 
since children, lunatics, and some others are 
also to be considered persons. All persons are 
entitled to the respect of other persons. 

8 See generally Piaget, supra note 6; Rawls, 
The Sense of Justice, supra note 4. 

For a discussion of the relationship be- 
tween these concepts and the principle of 
morality see Rawls, The Sense of Justice, 
supra note 4. Although my account differs 
from Rawls’ in some respects, it is based on 
his. 


1 CY. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics bk. 8, 
chs. 2-3. 
u For an excellent discussion see M 
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Scheler, The Nature of Sympathy, especially 
ch. 7 (P. Heath transl. 1954). 

* For a brilliant sociological analysis of 
trust, which seems perhaps to overemphasize 
this aspect of trust, see Garfinckel, A Con- 
ception of, and Experiments with, “Trust” as 
a Condition of Stable Concerted Actions, in 
Motivation and Social Interaction 187 (O. 
Harvey ed. 1963). 

These modulations are explored with 
great sublety and a wealth of concrete illus- 
trations in E. Goffman, Behavior in Public 
Places (1963); E. Goffman, Encounters 
(1961) : E. Goffman, The Presentation of Self 
in Everyday Life (1959). 

“The writings of Erving Goffman, supra 
note 13, are replete with illustrations of the 
connections between context and relations 
among persons. 

35 Cf. Schwartz, On Current Proposals to 
Legalize Wire Tapping, 103 U. Pa. L. Rev. 157, 
157-58, 161-65 (1954). 

Compare M. Montaigne, De la Solitude, 
in Essais, ch. 38, with J. P. Sartre, Being 
and Nothingness pt. 2 (H. Barnes transl. 
1956). 

* Perhaps it is, after all, one of the func- 
tions of psychoanalysis to provide such a 
possibility. 

138 Erving Goffman has suggested to me in 
conversation that new methods of data stor- 
age and retrieval pose a threat to privacy in 
that it is possible to make readily accessible 
information about a persons remote and for- 
gotten past. This means a person is unable 
to change his own and others definitions of 
him as readily as once may have been the 
case. 

0 Cf. Rawls, Legal Obligation and the Duty 
of Fair Play, supra note 4. 

Thus, for instance, so long as the mails 
are still private, wire tapping may not be so 
severe an imposition, particularly if people 
do not in any case consider telephone con- 
versations as necessarily private. 

21 There is another form of mortification in 
total institutions; beginning with admis- 
sion a kind of contaminative exposure oc- 
curs. On the outside, the individual can hold 
objects of self-feeling—such as his body, his 
immediate actions, his thoughts, and some 
of his possessions—clear of contact with 
alien and contaminating things. But in total 
institutions these territories of the self are 
violated; the boundary that the individual 
places between his being and the environ- 
ment is invaded and the embodiments of self 
profaned. ... 

New audiences not only learn discreditable 
facts about oneself that are ordinarily con- 
cealed but are also in a position to perceive 
some of these facts directly. Prisoners and 
mental patients cannot prevent their visi- 
tors from seeing them in humiliating cir- 
cumstances. Another example is the shoulder 
patch of ethnic identification worn by con- 
centration camp inmates. Medical and secu- 
rity examinations often expose the inmate 
physically, sometimes to persons of both 
sexes; a similar exposure follows from col- 
lective sleeping arrangements and doorless 
toilets. An extreme here, perhaps, is the 
situation of a self-destructive mental patient 
who is stripped naked for what is felt to be 
his own protection and placed in a constant- 
ly lit seclusion room, into whose Judas win- 
dow any person passing on the ward can 
peer. In general, of course, the immate is 
never fully alone; he is always within sight 
and often earshot of someone, if only his 
fellow inmates. Prison cages with bars for 
walls fully realize such exposure. 

E. Goffman, Asylums 23-25 (1961) (foot- 
notes omitted). 

22 See generally A. Westin, Privacy and Free- 
dom ch. 1 (1967). It is apparently traditional 
for the commanding officer of a naval vessel 
to eat alone. 

The struggle between Thomas More and 
King Henry VII's officers to compel More to 
state his views on Henry’s claims to ecclesias- 
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tical supremacy provides an example of how 
this aspect of privacy is linked to con- 
ceptions of personal integrity. See R. Cham- 
bers, Thomas More (1935). 

It is just because the privilege bears this 
relation to the notion of personal integrity, 
at once intimate and symbolic, that criti- 
cisms which examine it as a tool for accom- 
plishing this or that other purpose—e.g., 6-7 
J. Bentham, Rationale of Judicial Evidence, 
in The Works of Jeremy Bentham (J. Bowring 
ed. 1843); McNaughton, supra note 2—seem 
so unanswerable yet one feels they somehow 
miss the point. 

* Erving Goffman gives numerous examples 
of subtle, implicit norms, of whose pervasive 
and powerful hold on us we are quite un- 
aware until they are violated. E. Goffman, 
Behavior in Public Places (1963). 

= Cj. E. Goffman, Encounters 37-45 (1961). 


Discoverer of North Pole Controversy 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, for those his- 
torians who enjoy debate on historical 
questions, there has been for many years 
a running controversy as to whether the 
North Pole was first reached by Dr. Fred- 
erick Albert Cook or by Adm. Robert E. 
Peary. 

My sentiments have tended to favor 
Dr. Cook because he was a product of 
my congressional district. Without ap- 
pearing to be biased in this matter, al- 
low me to submit for the Recor a lively 
discussion of this issue which has been 
prepared by Mr. Wendell Phillips Dodge 
in a book review relating to a new vol- 
ume, “The Polar Passion,” by Farley 
Mowat. Besides his writings on explora- 
tion over the years, Mr. Dodge is known 
as a practicing explorer. His views on 
the North Pole discovery are those of one 
deeply versed in the subject. Mr. Dodge’s 
review of the Mowat volume follows: 

Arctic Book REVIEW 

(“The Polar Passion.” The quest for the 
North Pole with selections from Arctic Jour- 
nals, By Farley Mowat. 302 pp., 80 pp. draw- 
ings and photos. Boston-Toronto: Little, 
Brown & Company, $15.00.) 

(By Wendell Phillips Dodge) 

At long last, here is a book on Arctic ex- 
ploration without benefit of The Late Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, for more than half a century 
the No. 1 propagandist for the National 
Geographic Society and others to keep alive 
the distorted history of the “discovery” of 
the North Pole by Robert E. Peary— The 
Great Peary Lie,” as it has come to be called. 
Only last March 9, 1967 did Boston’s other 
great book publishing house of Houghton 
Mifflin Company bring out Peary, the Eæ- 
plorer and the Man, by John Edward Weems. 
It purported to have been compiled from 
Peary’s own diaries, made available to him 
by Peary’s famous “Snow Baby“ daughter, 
Marie (Mrs. Edward Stafford). Peary’s rec- 
ords”, however, seem to have been written 
for the nursery, not even for today’s mini- 
skirted teenagers and long-haired “hippie”- 
like boys. Certainly not for scientific men. 

In 1960 Mr. Weems was the author of an- 
other book, The Race for the Pole, a very 
Stefanesque rehash of all the old pro-Peary 
stuff and nonsense relating to Arctic dis- 
covery” and that Peary reached the North 
Pole first, and that Dr. Cook never got there 
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at all. Stefansson, as I recall, wrote a preface 
for this book, in which he got all mixed up 
over Sherlock Holmes’ deductions, which 
were far, far away from anything having to 
do with the North Pole. 

Now comes the truest published book ac- 
count of the events leading up to the first 
man to set foot on, shall we say, the North 
Pole which most of the time, day and night 
does not occur there anyway, and is con- 
tinuously floating or sticking up straight out 
of the Arctic Ocean's icy waters at 90° North, 
without any longitude, which Peary never 
bothered about, anyway. 

Farley Mowat, a Canadian who made his 
first trip to the Far North in 1935, and 
seems to have learned more about Eskimos 
than Stefansson whose principal anthropo- 
logical interest in them appeared to be mostly 
their eating of whale and other blubber of 
the ocean or fat of the land, rather than 
any true ethnological study of these re- 
markable people. Mr. Mowat’s first book, 
written on his return after spending several 
months in the Arctic in 1948 and again in 
1952—People of the Deer, was an indictment 
of the white man’s treatment of the rem- 
nants of the Ihalmiut Eskimos. 

In his new book, The Polar Passion, he in- 
terweaves selections from rare journals of 
several outstanding Arctic explorers over 
a thousand years. These include the Saga of 
Thorgisl Orrabeinsfostre c. 997 AD.; Robert 
Bylot and William Baffin, 1616; Elisha Kent 
Kane, 1853-55; Charles Francis Hall, 1865; 
George Tyson, 1871-73; Adolphus Greely, 
1881-84; Fridtjof Nansen, who made the 
first crossing of Greenland in 1888; Dr, Fred- 
erick A. Cook, the first man ever to reach 
the North Pole in 1908; and two vital chap- 
ters which the author kneads with “The Pas- 
sion Quickens,” a survey of the period of 
1892-1906; and “The Top of the World,” Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook’s “Attainment of the 
Pole” 1907-08. And he presents a brief, but 
pungent Epilogue devoid of Vilhjalmur Stef- 
ansson’s and the National Geographic Mag- 
azine’s prolific distortions of Arctic history— 
fancies, not facts. As Farley Mowat sums 
things up in his Epilogue: 

“The over-all effect was to strip from the 
North Pole a little more of its ancient al- 
lure. . . . The polar passion had finally 
burned down to a mere glow. 

When the next visitors arrived, they had 
no interest in the Pole itself. During May 
and June of 1937 a squadron of four-engined 
aircraft operating on skis landed a party of 
Russian scientists and a mountain of equip- 
ment at the Pole. The men established a 
hydrographic and meteorological observatory 
on the ice and floated with the pack for 
274 days, gradually drifting southward until 
they were taken off by Soviet ice-breakers 
near the mouth of Scoresby Sound, on the 
east coast of Greenland, in late February 
of 1938. They had by then drifted about 
1,300 miles and had made a thorough 
hydrographic survey of the polar basin. 

“Twenty years later the Americans wrote 
a postscript to the polar story when the 
nuclear-powered submarine Nautilus crossed 
the polar basin far beneath the pack and, as 
her historian puts it, ‘pierced the Pole.’ This 
was doubtless a remarkable technical 
achievement, but it had nothing in common 
with the achievements of those many men, 
who up to the time of Cook and Peary, had 
striven with the ice on its own chosen bettle- 
field. The following passage written by 
Nautilus’ commander makes this quite clear: 

“Uncertain of the thickness of the ice, we 
descended to several hundred feet, set a 
course due north and, several minutes later, 
Nautilus passed far beneath the edge of the 
pack ice. In the crew’s mess the last watch 
was routinely eating dinner. In the back- 
ground I could hear the strains of Pat 
Boone’s ‘Love Letters in The Sand,’ one of 
a hundred records on our juke box. 

This, I thought, is the way to explore the 
Arctic!’ ” 
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Mr. Mowat concludes that “The true polar 
passion burns no longer. Scheduled passenger 
aircraft fly the Great Circle routes across the 
polar ocean every day but the champagne- 
sipping passengers are seldom stirred to stare 
into the white wastes where men of another 
time, and almost of another breed, once dared 
and died... . The airline company concluded 
that, even as a tourist attraction, the North 
Pole held no interest for the new generations 
of mankind.” 

But this one-time Arctic as well as hot 
desert explorer feels that many of our bright 
young mini-skirted, wide-open-eyed girls— 
and, perhaps, not so many of the long-haired 
hippie“ —like boys will become reinterested 
in what Farley Mowat has written about the 
great Cook-Peary Controversy in this book 
with its engaging title, The Polar Passion. It 
may, even, arouse real passion in them if they 
can lay their hands on a copy. It’s too bad 
that good, bad old “Stef,” my old Explorers 
Club crony, is not still with us paraphras- 
ing Kipling, learn about the Arctic from it. 

It does the heart of this reviewer good to 
read this new book, because as a New York 
newspaper reporter (The Evening World) I 
covered the arrivals back from the Arctic— 
one, only from the North Pole—of both Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook and Robert E. Peary, in- 
terviewing both men on different occasions. 

Then it became apparent as to which of 
these two Arctic explorers actually did get 
to the North Pole, Dr. Cook answered any 
and all questions forthrightly without reser- 
vation, and always was affable. On the other 
hand, one felt that Peary seemed to have 
something to hide. He was gruff in his replies 
to questions. Thus was “The Great Peary 
Lie” born. Years went by, and during all 
this time my interests and thoughts were 
elsewhere. Then one day on the newsstands 
my eye fell upon the cover of The Bluebook 
Magazine with a “telling” photograph in col- 
ors staring at me. Atop this photograph 
screamed in bold type this heading: “This 
Man was a Liar!” 

The principal feature article by John 
Fuller was titled, “The Great North Pole 
Lie,” in the September 1953 issue of The 
Bluebook Magazine. It contained, after many 
years, several excerpts from Peary’s own 
sworn testimony before a Congressional Com- 
mittee held in 1910 and 1911, but which 
never saw the light of day until the issue of 
the Congressional Record of February 12, 
1916 printed the full and complete official 
United States Government account of the 
soft-peddled Peary Hearings. Peary’s sworn 
testimony during these long-drawn-out 
hearings clearly proves that he never got any- 
where near the North Pole! 

But, let anyone try to see a copy of this 
particular issue of the Congressional Record 
in most any public library in the United 
States. Evidently, The National Geographic 
Society saw to this through a cleverly ar- 
ranged manipulation—or, such would seem to 
be the case. Never for a single moment would 
The Late Vilhjalmur Stefansson let any re- 
searcher into the Cook-Peary Controversy see 
a copy, which his Arctic library, now at Dart- 
mouth College, must have had under lock 
and key where no one could get hold of it. 
This reviewer never could find this particular 
issue of the Congressional Record in The 
New York Public Library. But I did have 
photostat negatives made of the entire Peary 
Hearings reported in it at the Congressional 
Library in Washington, D.C, These Congres- 
sional Hearings with the full and complete 
testimony of Peary and his own “witnesses,” 
constitute the only “proof”, scientific or 
otherwise, concerning Peary’s fraudulent 
claim of ever having reached the North Pole. 
No amount of pro-Peary propaganda, as 
originated even before he set out on his final 
attempt to reach the North Pole in 1909, by 
his “press agent,” Herbert L. Bridgman, pub- 
lisher of The Brooklyn Standard-Union 
(N. T.) can make up for Peary’s devastating 
testimony. I will go into this episode, along 
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with many other such concerning this ter- 
rible blight on Arctic exploration in my own 
forthcoming book that will, I believe, “set 
the record straight” once and for all. 
Peary’s own sworn oath, “I swear to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help me God!” resulted in his 
convicting himself as an imposter, in never 
having reached the North Pole. And herein 
lies another vital fact that should greatly 
please today’s militant Civil Rights people. 
Even had Peary actually reached the Pole, 
as he claimed, he would not have got there 
first. Instead, his faithful expert dog-team 
leader, the fine and greatly loved by all Ex- 
plorers Club members over the years, the 
stalwart Negro, Matthew Alexander Henson 
would automatically have reached the Pole 
first, and a Negro would have been the first 
man ever to have stood at the North Pole! 
For, Peary always rode in his fur-cushioned 
sledge, well tucked in with heavy woolen 
blankets by “Mat” Henson. And, just before 
they, as Peary falsely claimed, got within a 
short distance of the Pole, he testified that 
he sent Henson ahead to a spot he “calcu- 
lated,” in his own unique method of ascer- 
taining his location en route without ever 
taking an observation for longitude, and 
with a child's determination of his latitude. 
Thus “Matt” Henson got to the Pole first! 
Peary did not object to “Matt” Henson 
writing a book, although he forbid any other 
member of his polar expeditions ever to do 
so. He further wrote a preface to this book— 
A Negro Explorer at the North Pole, by Mat- 
thew A. Henson, published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York, in 1912. Years 
afterward, following many interviews with 
“Matt” in The Explorers Club, Bradley Robin- 
son, son of the then Secretary of the Club 
wrote a book, Dark Companion (New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Company, 1947). This 
book, too, would be splendid ammunition for 
the Civil Rights Negro leaders right now. 


of being the first man at the North Pole. 
Whenever questions about the North Pole, 
as to who really reached it first, Dr. Cook or 
Peary, would come up, as often was the 
case at The Explorers Club annual dinners, of 


at the head table as an honored guest, to 
stand up. He then turned to “Matt” and 
asked him, “Did you stand with Peary at the 
North Pole?” and “Matt” would answer 
“Yes.” This put an end to the matter—as 
well as forestalling any further questions 
from the numerous other tables in the ban- 
quet room. There had been a time, however, 
when all hell would break loose within The 
Explorers Club when the matter of Cook- 
Peary would come up and “Bob” Bartlett 
was still alive. One could hear Bob's“ thun- 
dering voice clear across town defending 
Peary in a seafaring skipper's bellowing man- 
ner. “Those were the ‘Good Old Days’” in 
the Explorers Club, which are more tamed 
these days. 

Years ago, in discussions in The Explorers 
Club I pointed out that Peary's trip alleged 
by him to be to the North Pole in 1909, be- 
cause of his faulty “navigation,” caused him 
to trek south-by-west to a point in the 
opposite direction to that which would 
take him north to the pole from Cape Col- 
umbia, I don't recall if he were in the Club 
at any of these times, but anyway “Don” 
MacMillan must have heard of my plotting 
of Peary’s actual route to the Pole. And so 
at a luncheon of The Circumnavigators Club, 
held in The Pierre Hotel in 1963, it so hap- 
pened that Rear Admiral Donald B. MacMil- 
lan was the Guest of Honor speaker. Look- 
ing straight at me, seated at a table not far 
from the Speaker’s Table, he told one of 
his engaging stories as a lecturer who had 
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accompanied Peary only so far as Peary 
would permit any member of his Arctic ex- 
peditions to proceed with him. The story 
“Don” MacMillan told also appears in his 
biographical work, Arctic Odyssey—The Life 
of Rear Admiral Donald B. MacMillan, by 
Everett S. Allen (Dodd, Mead & Company, 
N.Y., 1963), and he endeavors to twist my 
Peary North Pole plotting to fit Dr. Cook. 
MacMillan wrote (page 166): “Lastly, in 
rounding up Eskimos from the Smith Sound 
settlements, among those who wanted to 
go along were Apellah and Etukasuk, both 
of whom had accompanied Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook on the trip during which he claimed 
attainment of the North Pole. I intended, 
if time and weather permitted, to retrace 
Cook’s route to shed new light on the con- 
tinuing Cook-Peary dispute . . AS we 
trudged along northwest and west of Axell 
Heiberg Island, including King Christian 
Island, pictured on the map by Captain G. J. 
Isaachsen as being sixty miles long and fifty 
miles wide, but still unvisited and unknown, 
as was much of the territory between Alaska 
and the Pole, I turned and asked Etukasuk 
where Dr. Cook’s ‘North Pole’ was. He re- 
plied, ‘Oh, we passed it a few miles back“ 

By consulting Dr. Frederick A. Cook’s book, 
My Attainment of the Pole (New York and 
London: Mitchell Kennerley, 1913—page 194, 
headed “The Trans-Boreal Dash Begins—Five 
Hundred Miles From the Pole”) this is what 
Dr. Cook wrote: 

“S is a great cliff, the northern 
most point of Heiberg Land, which leaps 
precipitously into the Polar sea. Its negroid 
face of black scarred rocks frowns like the 
carven stone countenance of some hideously 
mutilated and enraged Titan savage. It ex- 
presses, more than a human face could, 
the unendurable sufferings of this region of 
frigid horrors. It is five hundred and twenty 
miles from the North Pole. 

“From this point I planned to make my 
dash in as straight a route as might be 
Possible. . After making several trips 
about Svartevoeg, arranging caches for the 
return, studying the ice and land, I decided 
to make the final start on the Polar sea on 
March 18, 1908. 

“The time had come to part with most of 
our faithful Eskimo companions, Taking 
their hands in my manner of parting, I 
thanked them as well as I could for their 
faithful service to me. ‘Tigishi ah yaung- 
ulik!’ (The big nail!), they replied, wishing 
me luck.. Their parting enforced a pang 
of loneliness.” 

So different from Peary’s preparations for 
his false “dash” to the North Pole a year 
later, a great deal of the most careful search 
and study was prosecuted by Dr. Cook about 
Svartevoeg, for here Peary claimed to have 
a cache for the alleged placing of which he 
used as a pretex for attempting to take from 
the map the name of Svartevoeg, given by 
Sverdrup, when he discovered the northern 
part of Heiberg Land. Peary, coming later, 
put on his map the name Cape Thomas 
Hubbard, for one who had put easy money 
in his hands, But no such cache was found, 
and it is very doubtful that Peary ever 
reached even this point in the Arctic, except 
through a fleld-glass at very long range. 

Dr. Cook, upon reaching 84°50’ latitude, 
95°36’ longitude, beyond the second hundred 
miles from Svartevoeg, discovered what he 
believed to be land, which he named “Brad- 
ley Land,” in honor of his financial backer, 
John R, Bradley. Wrote Dr. Cook: 

“Although I gazed longingly and curiously 
at the land, to me the Pole was the pivot. 
Because of the impossibility of making cor- 
rect allowances for refraction, I have made 
a rough allowance of minus 9’ for refraction 
and parallax in my observations.” Then, 
many years later the United States Air Force 
operating over the Arctic Ocean discovered 
Ice Islands, first to be seen being none other 
than Dr. Cook’s “Bradley Land: Space in this 
rather over-long book review unfortunately 
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does not permit more on this unimpeachable 
proof that Dr. Frederick A, Cook did get to 
the North Pole, being the first man in history 
to accomplish the feat. 

If one would read a heart-rending account 
of Arctic exploration, I refer him to Dr. 
Cook’s chapter XXI in his book, My Attain- 
ment of the Pole, “The Return—A Battle 
for Life Against Famine and Frost.” It was 
then that Dr. Cook reached what “Don” Mac- 
Millan slyly turned around Peary's actual 
“North Pole” inferring that it was that of 
Dr. Cook. Shame on you, “Don” MacMillan, 
you knew this better even than Peary, who 
never actually knew where he was in the 
Arctic, as you so well know. 

Farley Mowat’s book, The Polar Passion 
gracefully devotes its first seven chapters to 
an all-round historical background leading 
down to an eighth chapter headed, “The Top 
of the World—Frederick Cook, My Attain- 
ment of the Pole, 1907-08.” He does not in- 
clude a chapter “9” about Robert Edwin 
Peary’s “discovery” of the North Pole. Of 
course, there is no such thing, and never 
was, as the “discovery” of the North Pole. 
That was Peary's idea, thinking about being 
what he said, in a typically Freudian way, 
that he wanted to be another Christopher 
Columbus! As a small boy sitting on his 
mother’s lap, this is what came into his 
mind, Well, he was like Columbus, in that 
Columbus never “discovered” America, and 
never even saw any of its mainland. 

Ignoring Peary throughout his book, Mr. 
Mowat amply talks of this false hero of a 
polar discoverer in his discerning chapter 
of “The Dash for the Pole.” Unlike most au- 
thors of books on Arctic exploration since 
1908—in the United States, particularly— 
Mr. Mowat brushed aside Stefansson and the 
others who have been so busy over the in- 
tervening years trying hard to keep alive 
“The Great Peary Lie.” Instead, he provides 
the reader—and, I hope, future students of 
the Arctic—with much more reliable facts 
delved from those true Arctic explorers fill- 
ing most of the chapters of his book, in- 
cluding Dr. Frederick A. Cook. 

Mr. Mowat's first chapter leads off with the 
Oxford Dictionary description of the North 
Pole as one of the two points on the celestial 
sphere about which the stars seem to re- 
volve. He discusses Arctic climate and re- 
minds his readers that Dr. Elisha Kent Kane's 
expedition planted the germ of an idee fize 
in the hearts of his countrymen, and that 
Dr. Issac Hayes’ sled-dogs, antedating Ste- 
fansson’s much-tooted “Peary System” way 
back in 1860. Likewise, he points out that 
Charles Francis Hall proved the best chance 
of survival lay in adapting to the Arctic, 
not fighting it. This clearly was a long-time 
forerunner idea to Stefansson’s Living Off 
the Land, as well. He traces the expeditions 
of Otto Nordenskiold, Fridtjof Nansen, who 
in 1895 reached 86°14’, the Farthest North 
at the time, as well as beyond Peary's false 
claim. of attaining before his North Pole 
dash; Otto Sverdrup and Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook over the inland ice of Greenland, 
where Peary again had failed to accomplish 
what he set out to do. 

Res his 8th chapter, “The Top of the 
World,” for his forthright indictment of 
Robert E, Peary and warm-hearted praise for 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook, Mr. Mowat sets forth 
that Peary’s career as a naval employee ap- 
peared to make him a member of “the Estab- 
lishment,” which he always had on his side. 
Cook, on the other hand, he says was a lone 
wolf and an outsider, first and last, living 
his life outside “the Establishment.” setting 
forth: “He would have fitted into ‘the Estab- 
lishment’ about as readily as a Zen Buddhist 
would fit into the Mafia.” Then he lashes 
forth: 

“It is little wonder that for thirty years 
after the ‘discovery’ of the Pole an unceasing 
and unbelievably vicious and unprincipled 
campaign of slander was unleashed against 
Cook by Peary's supporters. What is not so 
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easy to understand is that otherwise intelli- 
gent men and women of our day can still be 
misled by the discredited and discreditable 
attempts to destroy Cook, his work and his 
character 

“Presumably these blind adherents to the 
verdict of the Establishment remain un- 
aware that modern scientific investigations 
have established beyond reasonable doubt 
that . he (Dr. Frederick A. Cook) properly 
deserves (for whatever it may be worth) the 
title of discoverer of that peculiarly non- 
obective yet passionately desired Holy Grail 
of so many men—the North Pole.” 

Following his forthright statement there 
appears a full-page portrait showing kind- 
ness and spirituality in his face, and bearing 
this caption: 

“Frederick Albert Cook accompanied both 
Peary and Amundsen on polar expeditions 
before mounting his own in 1907. Peary wrote 
of him: ‘I owe much to his professional skill 
and unrufied patience and coolness in an 
emergency.’ Later, he attacked the doctor 
savagely.” 


The Spirit of Freedom in Eastern Europe 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, within the 
last year, many significant events have 
transpired in Eastern Europe that point 
to a gradual trend toward the view that 
freedom is slowly eating away at the 
grassroots of communism. 

A heartening example of this trend is 
the recent student uprising and demon- 
strations in Poland which has resulted 
in the awakening of thousands of writers 
and individuals into militant protest 
against the political censorship of the 
Gomulka regime. And most important 
is the removal of Antonin Novotny as 
First Secretary of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party. Hopefully the future 
will show that his dismissal marks the 
end to a leadership that up to now had 
resisted successfully all forces of liberal- 
ization influencing Eastern Europe since 
the death of Stalin. 

Alexander Dubcek, Novotny’s succes- 
sor as the party leader is believed to 
represent a more liberal form of com- 
munism that appears to be emerging 
within the whole of Eastern Europe. 

Statements made by Dubcek and the 
flavor of Western reporting from Czecho- 
slovakia seem to suggest that the new 
regime is strongly committed to a 
liberalized form of communism. A key 
factor in this liberalization is the institu- 
tion of meaningful economic reform that 
will hopefully regenerate the stagnated 
Czechoslovak economic system, making 
it more efficient and more productive. It 
is also suggested that the new regime will 
probably look increasingly to the West in 
matters of foreign trade. 

There is no evidence to suspect a break 
between Prague and Moscow. However, 
there seems to be no doubt that the new 
regime, unlike that of Novotny’s, intends 
to pursue a more independent foreign 
and domestic policy. We can only look 
with anticipation to the events of the 
near future and hope that this reasser- 
tion of freedom will be carried through- 
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out the whole of the Soviet satellite 
block. 

The spirit of freedom that is asserting 
itself in Czechoslovakia is similar to that 
which fired the Hungarian revolution of 
1956. Only Soviet military might was able 
to suppress the heroic fighters of free- 
dom. The principal difference at this 
point between the two events is that the 
Czechoslovak leaders appear to have 
greater control over the evolutionary 
process. The present leadership has not 
destroyed the political structure; it has 
not destroyed the preeminent role of the 
Communist Party; rather, it appears to 
be seeking acceptable means of reform- 
ing these institutions, bringing them in 
line with the desires of the people. 

Perhaps even more important, the 
Czechs have been most careful to reassert 
their continued adherence in foreign pol- 
icy to the Soviet Union, Unlike the Hun- 
garians who in 1956 withdrew from the 
Soviet-led Warsaw Pact and declared 
their neutrality, the Czechoslovaks have 
remained firmly within the framework of 
Moscow’s international political and de- 
fense system. It appears that Soviet mili- 
tary intervention in Hungary was sparked 
by the revolutionary actions of the Nagy 
regime in taking the country completely 
out of the Warsaw Pact. 

Perhaps, Czechoslovakia’s success will 
ultimately be determined by the extent 
to which its leaders can continue to pur- 
sue a course of internal gradualism lead- 
ing on toward greater liberalization as a 
means of responding to domestic discon- 
tent, while at the same time maintaining 
their ties with Moscow and avoiding a 
revolutionary explosion, as was the case 
in Hungary. 

Mr. Speaker, these recent develop- 
ments should be studied closely and 
watched by the whole of the free world 
in the hope that the prevailing spark of 
freedom will spread to a point where it 
is clearly demonstrated to be a stepping 
stone in reversing the existing policies 
of Communist expansion throughout 
Eastern Europe and the whole world. 


The King Is Dead 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, in 
cities across the country, teams are in 
the streets to assess the material and 
physical damage left in the wake of civil 
disturbances spurred by the tragic death 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. In those 
same cities, teams of distressed, con- 
cerned citizens are attempting to make 
a different, a more difficult assessment— 
trying to determine the extent of the 
damages inflicted upon the civil rights 
movement by the violent death of their 
nonviolent leader and the violent reper- 
cussions. 

On April 16, 1963, Martin Luther King 
wrote from his jail cell in Birmingham: 

Injustice anywhere is a threat to justice 
everywhere. We are caught in an inescapable 
network of mutuality tied in a single gar- 
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ment of destiny. Whatever affects one di- 
rectly affects all indirectly. 


Dr. King’s words will echo for years as 
man searches for ways to express his 
philosophy of brotherhood. Dr. King’s 
words of 1963 emphasize what we fully 
realize today—no one in the country 
escaped the sad, agonizing causes and ef- 
fects of this senseless tragedy. The killing 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., has af- 
fected all our destinies. It has affected the 
destiny of the civil rights movement and 
the brotherhood for which Dr. King 
struggled. The shape of that destiny lies 
resting now—not without anxiety—in the 
hands and the hearts of all Americans. 

Reason failed humanity when Dr. 
King fell dead. In lieu of reason, emo- 
tion took nold and violence erupted. The 
sting of tragedy is gone but the solace 
of tragedy remains. The reality of the 
death of a great American leader is with 
us—and reason must return. In the 
aftermath of violence, in the aftermath 
of the lack of reason, Americans must 
pull together, come to grips with some 
grim realities. Americans must reason. 

Prior to the death of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., there were no curfews in 
American cities—but all was not well in 
America. Citizens went normally about 
their daily lives—but all was not well in 
America. 

On the day before his death, Dr. King 
was clinging to his efforts toward a non- 
violent revolution to equality for Ameri- 
can citizens. He faced a court injunction, 
a new generation of Negro leadership 
bent on violent revolution; he faced the 
possibility that the U.S. Congress would 
not write justice into the law of the land, 
he coped with the serious lack of funds 
for urgently needed domestic programs. 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 1 day prior 
to his death knew—all was not well in 
America, 

But it was hope and not despair that 
King preached as he prophetically spoke 
of the top of the mountain, the promised 
land of harmony, peace, respect, and 
dignity for all Americans, One day fol- 
lowing the death of Martin Luther King, 
agony echoed the truth he had known— 
that all was not well, indeed not well, in 
America. 

Not long ago, we were reminded by a 
great American President of a Chinese 
proverb, “a journey of a thousand miles 
must begin with a single step.” The Na- 
tion watched as that President, John F. 
Kennedy, joined by Martin Luther King, 
took those first steps toward the brother- 
hood of man. The Nation watched as 
John F. Kennedy and Martin Luther 
King fell from assassins’ bullets. Both 
great Americans gave this country hope. 
Americans need not despair but cleave to 
that legacy of hope as we continue the 
journey. 

Eight years ago—when the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy took office, the journey 
looked long. Prior to the historic march 
on Washington led by Dr. King in 1963, 
the journey was long. Prior to the pas- 
sage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, the 
journey looked long. Prior to this week’s 
passage of the fair housing law, the 
journey looked long. Now, we are on our 
way to the mountaintop. 

When every man who wants to work 
can receive training and subsequent em- 
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ployment, when no man is refused a job 
because of color or faith, when every 
man has an equal chance to a share of 
this economy—then Americans will be 
closer to the mountaintop. 

When we Americans have insured full 
educational opportunities to every child 
in this Nation, when we can point to as 
well as profess that education is the key 
to understanding—we will be closer to 
the mountaintop. 

When this Nation of plenty has fed the 
hungry within its own boundaries, when 
the shame of starvation in the United 
States of America no longer dons our 
visage, then we will be nearer the top. 

When Americans insist that no baby 
in this country will die of ratpite, that 
rats are not a laughing matter, that 
slums are not for living but for clearing, 
then we wiil have sight of the mountain- 
top. 

When Americans say, “This has gone 
far enough, something must be done“ 
and you learn they are referring to the 
injustice of prejudice and not to the civil 
rights movement, then we will be on the 
threshold of the mountaintop. 

When the conscience of America de- 
mands full funding for programs de- 
veloped to erase the blight spreading as a 
result of our negligence, we will have 
stepped on the mountaintop. 

When every American is proud of his 
manhood, when he enters a community 
without fear of disgrace or embarrass- 
ment, when he is described by his char- 
acter, integrity, and personality, when 
Americans join hands and walk through 
open doors together—then we will be on 
the top of the mountain. 

Out of respect for those who could see 
that mountaintop from a great distance, 
surely Americans will commit themselves 
to finish that long journey. Martin 
Luther King asked for a commitment 
which began with laws but which must 
end with love. If out of his dream and 
his death, we can salvage the under- 
standing and love necessary to shape the 
destiny he envisioned for all Americans, 
then Martin Luther King shall not have 
died in vain. 


R. Sargent Shriver Receives the Laetare 
Medal of the University of Notre Dame 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago it was announced that R. Sar- 
gent Shriver, one of America’s most 
dedicated and effective public servants, 
was named the 1968 recipient of the 
Laetare Medal, conferred annually since 
1883 by the University of Notre Dame on 
an outstanding American Catholic lay- 
man. 

In announcing this award to the Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and U.S. Ambassador-designate, 
the Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
SAL» president of Notre Dame, de- 
clared: 
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Like the celebrated Carroll family in the 
earliest days of his native Maryland, Sargent 
Shriver brings to public service a rare com- 
bination of compassion born of his Christian 
faith and courage stemming from his Ameri- 
can heritage. With uncommon vision and 
energy, he has personified the concern of 
Americans generally for those less fortunate 
than themselves, whether disadvantaged 
fellow-citizens of the United States or peo- 
ples of far-off and underdeveloped nations. 
For his distinguished public service as well 
as for his edifying private life, the University 
of Notre Dame is proud to award Sargent 
Shriver the highest honor within its power to 
bestow. 


The Laetare Medal, generally regarded 
as the most significant annual award 
conferred on Catholic laymen in the 
United States, went last year to J. Peter 
Grace, internationally known New York 
industrialist and humanitarian. Other 
recent recipients have included the late 
President John F. Kennedy, poet Phyllis 
McGinley, psychiatrist Francis Brace- 
land, Adm. George W. Anderson, Jr., 
scientist Frederick D. Rossini, and Mr. 
and Mrs, Patrick Crowley, founders of 
the Christian Family Movement. 

Mr. Shriver is the 86th person to re- 
ceive the gold medal. 

HEADED PEACE CORPS 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Shriver's distin- 
guished career in the Federal service be- 
gan with his appointment by President 
John F. Kennedy in March 1961, to head 
the Peace Corps, which was to carry 
American youths to needy lands across 
the globe. 

Less than 3 months later, fresh from 
visits to eight countries in Asia and Afri- 
ca testing the reaction to the Peace 
Corps, Mr. Shriver spoke at Notre Dame’s 
June commencement exercises and re- 
ceived an honorary LL.D. degree. His 
words on that occasion convey the ex- 
citement and idealism which were mid- 
wives at the birth of the Peace Corps. 
He said: 

There is a worldwide struggle going on—a 
revolution. All men are trying to achieve hu- 
man dignity and a common identity. You and 
I are part of that struggle, for no matter 
whether a man be Jew, Buddhist, Moslem, 
Hindu, Communist, or Christian, he needs 
food, shelter, and spiritual comfort like every 
other man alive. 


LEADER OF WAR ON POVERTY 


Under Mr. Shriver’s astute manage- 
ment, the Peace Corps became one of the 
outstanding achievements of President 
Kennedy’s New Frontier, and when Pres- 
ident Johnson needed a man to adminis- 
ter a war on poverty under the newly 
created Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Mr. Shriver was the logical choice. 

Mr. Shriver headed both the Peace 
Corps and the OEO from October 1964 to 
February 1966, when he resigned from 
the former. 

Mr. Speaker, 4 months after taking 
over the OEO as a special assistant to 
President Johnson, Mr. Shriver was 
again at the Notre Dame podium, this 
time to accept the Patriotism Award, giv- 
en annually by the senior class. In his ad- 
dress, he called for a new kind of pa- 
triotism “defined by service, tried by fail- 
ure and desperation, and tempered by 
disillusionment and even frustration.” 
The citation which was given him on 
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that occasion described him as “the very 
type of American idealist, joining high 
vision and decisive action.” 

Mr. Speaker, I might here note that 
the Laetare Medal is so named because 
the recipient is traditionally announced 
each year on Laetare Sunday, the fourth 
Sunday of Lent and an occasion of joy 
in the liturgy of the church. The actual 
presentation is scheduled for a later 
date, often in the hometown of the 
recipient. The medal consist of a solid 
gold disk suspended from a gold bar 
bearing the inscription, “Laetare Medal.” 
Inscribed in Latin in a border around the 
disk are the words, Truth is mighty and 
will prevail.” The center design of the 
medal and the inscription on the reverse 
side are fashioned differently each year 
according to the profession of the re- 
cipient. 

SHRIVER ADDRESSES UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
STUDENT ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Speaker, as one who has the priv- 
ilege of representing the district where 
the University of Notre Dame is located 
and as one who has admired Mr. Shriv- 
er’s many contributions to our country, 
I take great pride in the close relation- 
ship which Mr. Shriver has maintained 
with Notre Dame. I am confident that 
in the new position of responsibilty to 
which he has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Johnson, that of our Ambassador to 
France, he will continue to give out- 
ee service to the American peo- 
ple. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I wish to take 
this opportunity to call to the attention 
of Members an excellent address de- 
livered by Mr. Shriver at a student con- 
vocation at the University of Notre Dame. 
I attended the assembly and had the 
privilege of introducing Mr. Shriver, and 
I include the text of his address, on 
February 7, 1968, at this point in the 
RECORD: 


ADDRESS BY SARGENT SHRIVER, UNIVERSITY OF 
NOTRE DAME STUDENT ASSEMBLY, FEBRUARY 
7, 1968 
In Thornton Wilder’s new book, The Eighth 

Day, he writes: “You can’t ask anybody to 

be brave without giving them something to 

be brave about.” 

Today, America is a country in search of 
something to be brave about. We search for 
something that goes beyond money, beyond 
committees, beyond politics, even beyond 
theology. 

America is searching for a new commit- 
ment. A commitment to a new community, A 
community where men won't live by care for 
themselves, but by concern for others. 

How can a Nation like America create this 
new community? 

How can individual Americans help cre- 
ate it? 

I suggest we can create this new commu- 
nity by individual, personal commitment: by 

deep into ourselves, eliminating the 
hate and the greed and the phony pride. And 
then by making an individual commitment 
to love, the way Christ taught us: by putting 
ourselves into the skin of another man, being 
weakened by his burdens and heartened by 
his joys. Into the skin of a black man, into 
the skin of a Jew, into the skin of a junkie, 

into the skin of a convict, into the skin of a 

leper. 

That may sound like pious rhetoric, but 
I've met people who can love like that. I'll 
never forget in Malaysia, about 50 miles from 
Kuala Lumpur, going through a local hos- 
pital where we had three Peace nurses, 
We had lunch together. They were attractive, 
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happy, energetic. When one of them said: 
“Mr. Shriver, you’ve got to come see my 
ward.” I said, “Of course, I'd love to.” Then, 
after a pause, I asked:—“Which ward is 
yours?” She answered, “The leprosy ward.” 
Suddenly I did not want to see her ward. But 
how could I say “no” if the attractive, young 
girl worked there every day, all day, all year. 
So I went in. 

She had the patients all sitting up in bed, 
dressed in blue denim pajamas. They had 
these sores over their faces, on their legs and 
arms. The nurse went down the beds patting 
them, introducing them to me. Then at one 
bed the patient thrust out his arm to shake 
hands. I reached out, and suddenly I noticed 
he had no hand, only a raw, red stump eaten 
away by the disease. I looked at that stump 
and momentarily I flinched. And then I 
grabbed it. It felt like a hot poker. I was 
scared. I shouldn't have been, but I was. 

That girl was working in the leprasorium 
not because I told her to or anybody else told 
her to. She never would have admitted it— 
But she worked there for love. 

That’s a moving story, you say. But how 
can we do that here in America? How can 200 
million Americans do such things to create a 
new community? 

I think we need to do three things. 

First, we need to make a national exami- 
nation of conscience. 

Second, we need to make a national pledge 
promising to take the $25 billion we're now 
spending in Vietnam and use it here at home 
when the war is over. 

Third, we need a national program to 
create new careers not just for the poor, but 
for the middle class. 


A national examination of conscience 


Why do we need a national examination 
of conscience? Because suddenly we Ameri- 
cans seem to be panicking. It's time to stop 
moaning and wringing our hands. It’s true, 
the country is in a crisis. But we have al- 
ways been in a crisis. We ought to thank 
God we are. Because then we always have 
something to test us—like a piece of steel 
that stays strong precisely because it is en- 
during great pressure. 

It’s true, however, that the present crisis 
is unique, because everybody is blaming 
everybody else for it. Look at the “fall- 
guys: —the President, the Congress, the 
Pope, the bishops, the hippies, the generals, 
Madison Avenue, Texas, the coach, the poor, 
the middle-class, the rich. 

Take the War on Poverty. People blame 
the poor for being “lazy and shiftless.” We 
blame the people running the programs. We 
blame businessmen for not creating enough 
jobs. We blame the Negroes for rioting. 

But we really haven't examined our con- 
sciences to find out who is really at fault. 

As the Jesuit poet, Fr. Daniel Berrigan 
wrote: 

“We stand there—American, white, Chris- 
tain, with the keys of the world in our pock- 
et. Everything about us says, be like me. I’ve 
got it made. But the poor sees the emperor— 
naked, Like the look of Christ, the poor 
man strips us down to the bone... 

The poor have it hard, the saying goes. 
Well, the hardest thing they have is us.” 

Fr. Berrigan is right. We are the hardest 
thing the poor have. We are the cause of pov- 
erty. Because right now, poverty in the Unit- 
ed States is a completely solvable problem. 
It would cost less than $11 billion to solve 
the problem. We could simply give that 
amount of money. We have the money to 
provide a handout to every poor person and 
family in America. 

Im not saying we should end poverty 
this way. In fact, I've always been against 
such a handout program. I’m using this $11 
billion figure just to show that American 
poverty is not so huge a problem. $11 bil- 
lion is less than 1½ % of our GNP. It’s the 
cost of about five months in Vietnam. 
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But most of us don’t want to give up the 
money. We want things to stay as they are; 
or better yet, we would like to receive a tax 
cut. We have tuition to pay. Our parents 
have mortgages to pay. And debts. Most of 
us think we're broke. Well, we're not. We're 
rich. Compared to the rest of the people 
of the world, anyone earning over $7,000 a 
year—as 54% of all Americans do—has an 
income in the top .04% of all the people 
in the world! 

You and I are like Dives, the rich man in 
the Bible. Lazarus, the poor man, is out 
dying before our gate. The world is dying 
in front of America’s gate. What are we 
going to do? Keep on feeding our poodles, 
buying our second television set, going out 
to Howard Hughes new zillion dollar hotel 
in Las Vegas where, according to the press 
release, there will be so many games to play 
and diversions that no one could be bored— 
provided he’s a sub-moron. 

Those are some of the banal ways you and 
I try to find meaning in our lives. But the 
only way we'll ever find genuine meaning in 
our lives is to go out and confront Lazarus 
at the gate: person to person. 


THE HUMAN PROBLEM 


Money alone can’t destroy poverty. That’s 
why I have always opposed a handout pro- 
gram. We have something deeper than a dol- 
lar problem, We have a human problem. 

The kind of human problem we have is il- 
lustrated by an incident which occurred in 
1965 in the Dominican Republic. Forty-six 
Peace Corps Volunteers were down there 
when the fighting broke out. Some were 
girls. Nurses. When the wounded were 
brought in—some of them shot by our own 
Marines—these girls stayed on duty around 
the clock. 

So did all the volunteers. In fact, these 
Peace Corps Volunteers were the only group 
allowed behind the lines of both sides. The 
words “Cuerpo de Paz” eliminated all bar- 
riers—military, political, and human. 

The volunteers stayed on during all the 
fighting and then left for Puerto Rico when 
it was over. Their two years was up. They 
were scheduled for de-briefing, and then 
home. While the de-briefing was still going 
on, an unusual election was held in the 
barrios, the slums of Santo Domingo. The 
slum dwellers with whom the Peace Corps 
Volunteers had worked—they’re called coun- 
terparts—took a vote to see if they wanted 
the Peace Corps back. Despite their hatred 
of Yankees, these slum dwellers voted 46 
to 0 in favor of the Peace Corps. Who today 
in America—besides VISTA volunteers, re- 
ligious groups, dedicated people like that 
could win such a vote of confidence from 
our own poor? 

What explains this vote? One Peace Corps 
Volunteer offered this explanation. “The 
people liked us because we lived with them 
and knew them. A Dominican friend of mine 
put it this way, ‘When we were hungry, you 
were hungry. When we walked in the mud, 
you walked in the mud.’” 

But events like that don’t happen just in 
the Peace Corps. Last week, the Green Bay 
Packers threw a farewell party for Vince 
Lombardi. Bob Skoronski, the Packer of- 
fensive captain, told about playing football 
under Lombardi. 

“It’s been crying and laughing and the 
whole bit, and I think that's the sign of a 
great coach. He's been so emotional that he's 
been on his knees with us. He’s laughed with 
us. He’s suffered the things we've suffered 
and enjoyed the things we've enjoyed .. .” 

That's why Lombardi is a great coach. Not 
because he’s a master of the split T, the wing 
T, the spread T, the power I, the crooked I, 
the shitfing I. It's because he’s suffered with 
his men and he’s rejoiced with them. 

That's why a genuine examination of our 
national conscience would reveal something 
to each of us: that we must get down on our 
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knees with the poor before we get down on 
our knees before God. 
AT WAR’S END: A PLEDGE FOR THE POOR 

My second proposal concerns the money 
we're now spending in Vietnam. Some people 
say we can't have guns and butter. We just 
have enough money for guns. Most of the 
people who make that argument don't really 
believe it. They know it’s phony. If the war 
ended tomorrow, or next month, or next 
year—would they take that “gun-money” and 
use it here at home for “butter-money?” 

“No,” they would not—according to this 
month’s Fortune Magazine: 

“It seems clear that, if peace were to come 
in Vietnam this year, Congress would be 
likely at first to use a cutback in arms spend- 
ing as an excuse to reduce the budget 
deficit.” 

In other words cut the deficit or cut taxes. 

The answer is also no“ in the opinion of 
numerous experienced people to whom I’ve 
put the question. If that $25 billion suddenly 
became available, they say we’d use it not 
only for tax cuts but also for highways and 
post offices, for dams, harbors and rivers, to 
build bigger aircraft carriers or a new anti- 
missile missile system. 

Last in the order of priorities would be the 
poor. That's why we need a national pledge 
to get the signatures now of all those people 
who say that the cost of the War in Vietnam 
is the reason for not fighting a war on pov- 
erty. Let’s get them on record now. Other- 
wise, when the guns stop shooting, we might 
forget the needs of the poor, and return to 
business as usual. 

You may think a pledge like the one I 
suggest is unrealistic. Well, the Chairman of 
the House Education and Labor Committee 
doesn't think so. Last December 5th, Chair- 
man Carl Perkins wrote a letter to Senator 
Joseph Clark of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. He wrote: “In the event 
that there is a resolution of the Vietnam 
conflict or world conditions otherwise per- 
mit, I shall see that action is initiated in the 
House Education and Labor Committee to 
increase the authorization for such year com- 
mensurate with the needs of this 

After he wrote that letter, Carl Perkins 
told me—and many others—that if the cost 
of the Vietnam war substantially decreased, 
he would act immediately to increase the 
budget of the War on Poverty by $1 billion. 
In fact he said, he personally would be ih 
favor of two or three billion more. 

So, Carl Perkins has taken the pledge. 
What about you? What about all Americans? 
What about every college student In Amer- 
ica? Instead of burn, burn, burn, why not: 
pledge, pledge, pledge. 

We could take a pledge like this: 

“I pledge that when peace comes in Viet- 
nam, I will use my influence as a citizen and 
as a voter to make sure that the savings in 
military expenses will be invested in our hu- 
man resources here at home—especially for 
the benefit of the poor.” 

For all Americans who feel politically pow- 
erless, here is something you can support. We 
must put the poor above politics. We must 
put community above chaos. We must put 
self-giving above self-service. 


NEW CAREERS FOR THE MIDDLE CLASS 


Third, I propose that we create thousands 
of new careers, new interests, even new jobs 
for the middle class. Every year, 500,000 
Americans graduate from college. For most, 
this college education costs Americans about 
$8,000. If a person went to a private prep 
school, that would be about $5,000 more. 
When these 500,000 people graduate from 
college, therefore, we have invested about $85 
billion just in their college education. Then 
what do we tell them? Too often, we say, 
“you're too young to be given serious respon- 
sibilities. Get some experience.” 

Year after year, America’s half million col- 
lege graduates are told they must wait—wait 
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in line, wait for seniority. A few of them get 
angry and a few of them get neurotic. But 
as for the majority, they were described by 
Nan Robertson, a New York Times reporter: 

“The vast middle (of America’s college stu- 
dents) gets on with the business of going to 
school: growing, learning, reaching some kind 
of truce with the status quo. These students 
look milk fed, scrubbed and not much in- 
volved with anything else besides books and 
dating.” 

That reporter was right. But in most cases, 
it's not the fault of the students. It’s the 
fault of adult America. We haven't chal- 
lenged our young people. We spend thou- 
sands of dollars to educate them in million- 
dollar universities, and then let them vege- 
tate. 

That's why we have to create new careers 
for these millions of Americans about to 
graduate from college. And for those millions 
who have recently graduated. Instead of 
damning the white, dutiful and patriotic 
middle class Americans for creating Amer- 
ica’s problems, let’s start using the middle 
class to solve those problems. 

How? 

Not only by getting the middle class to do 
something different—like the Peace Corps, 
VISTA or the religious life—but by getting 
them to do something better. 

For example, the way they're doing some- 
thing better in Jacksonville, Florida. 

Last week, the executive vice-president of 
the Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce 
walked into my office. 

“Mr. Shriver,” he said, “when the War on 
Poverty began, the Chamber of Commerce 
was against you. We said the poor were lazy 
and shiftless, that they were hopeless and 
helpless, 

“But then we realized something. Fifteen 
per cent of our country is poor. That 15% 
is a huge market. And businessmen are miss- 
ing out on it. If the poor stay poor, we don’t 
make any profit out of them at all. But if 
the poor are trained and educated, then they 
get salaries and they'll become consumers. 

“We figured it out in Jacksonville. We fig- 
ured that if we could take the poor people 
in Jacksonville and increase their income— 
through training and jobs—by just $10 a 
week, it would increase the amount of money 
spent in Jacksonville by $30 million a year? 
That's too much money to pass up.” 

He's right. His motive was selfish in one 
sense, but it motivated him to action, In 
Jacksonville, the Chamber of Commerce 
helped set up an Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Center—an OIC job training program. 
In less than a year, 600 new jobs and work- 
ers were created by Jacksonville businessmen. 

Maybe all that sounds cold and cheap: 
training and educating the poor just to get 
their money. But it’s only cold and cheap 
when you have only cold and cheap people 
in the Chamber of Commerce. It doesn’t have 
to be that way. Even though profits are their 
first motive, businessmen are still human 
beings created by God and just as capable 
of compassion as anyone else. 

It’s hypocritical to turn our noses down 
at the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotarians, 
the Kiwanis Club. Christ didn’t. He raised 
from the dead the daughter of Jairus, the 
ruler of the synagogue in Galilee. Jairus was 
a member of the Establishment. So was the 
Centurion, whose words we repeat every Sun- 
day at Mass. So was Zaccaeus, one of the 
richest men in Jerico. 

Most of the twelve apostles would have be- 
longed to the Galilee Chamber of Commerce! 
Andrew, Peter, James and John were fisher- 
men. They made profits. They probably kept 
the white meat for themselves. St. Luke was 
a doctor. Today, he’d be a member of the 
American Medical Association. St. Matthew 
was a tax collector, today he would be known 
as an Internal Revenue Service agent. St. 
Paul was a tent maker. Today he'd be in the 
American Architectural Association, or a 
member of a trade union. As for St. John the 
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Baptist, Biblical scholars never have found 
out his job. He probably got his job because 
he was a relative of the boss! 

So there’s nothing wrong with being mid- 
dle class or being a capitalist. Right now, 
Notre Dame has 1200 undergraduates in its 
School of Business Administration, plus 100 
graduate students. In 10 years, most of you 
will be running your own businesses or may- 
be your father’s business. You'll be bankers, 
salesmen, brokers, merchants, factory own- 
ers, investors. 


THE CAPITALISTS’ OPPORTUNITY 


Christianity was started by middle class 
apostles—today it has to be kept going by 
them as well as by the poor. Right now in 
America, the greatest opportunity to bring 
about social change belongs to the middle 
class capitalists. Why? Because they are more 
numerous than any other group in our so- 
ciety. And they have the money. 

We need the 1300 Commerce majors at 
Notre Dame to go out and reach the poor. 
Not by joining VISTA or tutoring at Head 
Start or Job Corps. Just become good bank- 
ers, salesmen, merchants, And then be avail- 
able to the poor. No one is asking you to be- 
come sacrificing businessmen—just be avail- 
able businessmen. 

Available to a poor man who needs a loan 
to start a business in the slum. 

Available to give a few hours a week at a 
job training program. 

Available to Negro architects who want to 
rebuild a ghetto. 

Available to teach budgeting or economics 
or investing to an adult education class. 

Available to have weekly lunches with poor 
people. At your home. And theirs. 

Available to participate with the poor and 
accept them as fully equal human beings. 

We need new careers for lawyers. Notre 
Dame has 400 pre-law students. It has 300 
in the law school. Dr. Conrad Kellenberg and 
the Notre Dame Law School are responsible 
for the Legal Services Program in South 
Bend. At one Office, 313 East Broadway, two 
Notre Dame law students are presently 
volunteering eight hours a week. Together 
with a regular lawyer, they handle about 90 
cases a month. At the other Legal Services 
office, three Notre Dame law students are 
volunteering. They average about 100 cases a 
month: divorce, adoption, custody suits, 
landlord-tenant disputes, consumer-creditor 
problems, welfare payments. Thirty-six out 
of fifty-six law school seniors are taking a 
seminar in legal problems of the urban poor. 
But this is not enough. 

The poor desperately need lawyers. Justice 
is one of the first things a poor man wants. 
OEO has over 800 Legal Services Offices—in 
America’s ghettos, in Appalachia, on Indian 
reservations. These offices are staffed by 
2,000 lawyers. But that, too, is not enough. 
Why can't the law students of Notre Dame— 
and every American college and university— 
volunteer a summer to work for the poor? 
All over America. 


FOR ATHLETES: A NEW CAREER 


We need new careers for athletes. Right 
now, Notre Dame has one of the best intra- 
mural athletic programs in the country. More 
than 3,000 students are in it. Besides this, 
you have about 300 varsity athletes. 

But what happens when all of you ath- 
letes graduate? Some turn pro, some turn 
off, and some turn fat. But America needs 
athletes—in careers where they can use their 
talents. 

Not long ago, I was talking to Bill Brad- 
ley, the former Princeton All-American bas- 
ketball player and Rhodes Scholar. Now he is 
playing with the New York Knicks. After he 
returned from post graduate work in Eng- 
land, he went to see his old faculty adviser 
at Princeton. They talked about what 
Bradley should do during the off-season. 
Bradley could have almost any job in 
America, but his coach told him, “Go to 
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work for the poverty program, That's where 
you're needed the most.” After this season, 
Bill Bradley will be working for OEO. 

Another athlete working for the poor is 
Sandy Koufax. He's been going around to our 
Job Corps camps giving clinics. I remember 
a press conference he gave about a year 
ago. A newsman asked him, “Why are you 
giving clinics to these kids? You’re the great- 
est pitcher in the history of baseball. None 
of these kids—dropouts, Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans, Indians—none of them has a chance 
of becoming like you.” 

“No,” said Koufax. “I was the champion 
last year. No one knows about next year. 
Tomorrow’s champion might be one of those 
kids. If he gets the inspiration.” 

When you walk into the average Ameri- 
can ghetto or slum, the first thing you 
often see is a playground. But usually, it’s 
locked. It has a big fence around it. Some- 
times with barbed wire. It has a basketball 
court, but nobody's playing. It has room for 
a tennis court, but who plays tennis in a 
ghetto? 

Right outside that playground, the next 
sight you see is a group of teenagers. In- 
stead of being organized into teams for ath- 
letics, they're organized into gangs to make 
molotoy cocktails. Why? Often because that 
playground is locked. Somebody has a key to 
it, but he’s the wrong person. The person 
who should have that key is an athlete. An 
athlete whose job it is to run that play- 
ground. An athlete who’s willing to live in 
that slum near that playground. 

America’s poor need sports—not just to 
keep them from rioting, but to teach them 
sportsmanship, to teach them about life. We 
desperately need athletes, or ex-athletes to 
set up recreation programs for the poor. 

Two weeks ago, Murray Povich of Wash- 
ington’s WTTG did a half-hour show on 
Dave Bing, of the Detroit Pistons. Bing is 
presently the leading scorer in the National 
Basketball Association. 

They showed Bing playing at the play- 
ground in Anacostia—a Washington slum 
where he grew up. The reporter asked Bing 
who his boyhood idol was. “Bernard Levi,” 
he said. Who's Bernard Levi?” the reporter 
asked. “When I was a freshman at Spingarn 
High School, Levi was the star of the team. 
He could make every shot. Every play. He 
was everybody’s idol.” 

“But who's he playing for today,” asked the 
reporter. “He’s not playing for anybody,” 
Bing said. He's in the Atlanta Federal Peni- 
tentiary. On a 20-year rap for bank rob- 
bery.” 

Maybe Levi would be playing in the NBA 
today, if there had been somebody who cared 
about him. And maybe there would be more 
than just one Negro playing big time tennis— 
Arthur Ashe—if we had more tennis courts 
in the streets. Maybe there would be more 
than one Negro golf pro—Charlie Sifford—on 
the PGA tour if somebody was around to take 
Negroes out to the club and give them les- 
sons. 

Finally, let me say, I don’t want to come 
to Notre Dame without talking at all about 
priests. So I’ve got an idea on new careers 
for priests. 

Last week, the National Catholic Reporter 
ran a story about a unique baptism. A 
Catholic layman had his father-in-law 
baptize his son. The baptism was done with- 
out a priest. It was a valid baptism, because 
under church law laymen are allowed to bap- 
tize when there’s a state of emergency. And 
today, the Church is in a state of emer- 
gency. 

I talked to that progressive layman. “I’ve 
had a lot of letters from priests who read 
that story in the National Catholic Reporter. 
They thanked me.” 

“Thank you? What for?” 

“For starting something that will free the 
priests to do more important work. Priests 
should have better things to do than filling 
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out baptismal forms, and spending all Sun- 
day afternoons baptizing babies. Qualified 
laymen should take over the job of baptiz- 
ing. The baby’s grandfather could do it. Or 
the godfather. Or a friend. Then the priests 
would be free to give time to the poor who 
need them the most. That's where they're 
needed, not in the batistry.” 

He's right. Today, there are only 36,000 
diocesan priests, in 131 dioceses, Among 46- 
million American Catholics. Why not let lay- 
men begin playing a serious part in the 
church’s renewal? If the term “priesthood 
of the laity” is to mean anything, it ought 
to mean taking over some of the work that 
others can do so that priests can do the 
most important work of all. 


A NEW COMMUNITY FOR AMERICA 


A national examination of conscience; a 
national pledge to get money for the poor; 
and new careers for the middle class: those 
are some of the ways I believe America can 
create a new community. 

Instead of talking about what's wrong in 
a world we didn’t make, let us begin to do 
what's right in a world we can make. 

Goethe said, “Beware of what you long for 
in your youth, for you will get it in your 
middle age.” And probably die from it in 
old age! 

Thats why thousands of young Americans 
are seeking a new community. That’s what 
you will want in your middle age. And in 
your old age. You long for a new community 
now. Let’s work together to create it. Nowa- 
days we say with Albert Camus: “I would 
like to love my country and justice at the 
same time.” Let’s be able to do both. 


University of Notre Dame Law School 
Symposium Crime, February 12, 1968 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Justice Holmes once observed that a 
word was but “the skin of a living 
thought that took its color and content 
from the circumstances in which it was 
used.” What Mr. Justice Holmes said of 
words may be said of the reports of 
Presidential Commissions. They, too, 
must be placed in context in order that 
their content may take on meaning. 

It was for this purpose, Mr. Speaker, 
that a symposium was held at the Notre 
Dame Law School on February 12, 1968. 
It was entitled, “The Challenge of 
Crime in a Free Society: Perspective on 
the Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice.” 

The speakers and topics were as fol- 
lows: 

Prof. Henry Ruth of the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School, “The Crime 
Commission.” 

Prof. Lloyd Ohlin of Harvard Law 
School, “The Crime Problem.” 

Mr. Irving Lang, chief counsel, Nar- 
cotics Addiction Control Commission, 
New York, N.Y., “The Narcotics Prob- 
lem.” 

Mr. Peter Barton Hutt, consultant to 
the President’s Crime Commission, 
yee D.C., “The Drunkenness 

Prof. G. Robert Blakey of the Notre 
Dame Law School, “The Organized 
Crime Problem.” 
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Mr. Eliot Lumbard, former special 
counsel on law enforcement to Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York, “The 
Role of the States.” 

Prof. Norman Abrams of the Univer- 
sity of California Law School at Los 
Angeles, “The Role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

Prof. Frank J. Remington of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Law School, “The 
Limits and Possibility of the Criminal 
Law.” 

Mr. Herbert H. Isaacs, consultant to 
the President’s’ Crime Commision, Los 
Angeles, Calif., “The Limits and Possi- 
bility of Science and The Administra- 
tion of Justice.” 

The formal papers delivered at the 
symposium will appear in the Notre 
Dame Lawyer, the school’s law review, in 
the symposium issue, which will be pub- 
lished in June of this year. 

But because of the relevancy of the 
issues discussed at the symposium to the 
present deliberations in Congress, I 
would like to draw the attention of my 
colleagues to the following transcripts 
of five of the oral addresses delivered at 
the symposium. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of Professor 
Abrams and Mr. Lumbard be included in 
the Recor at this point. I would like to 
insert the remarks of the other sym- 
posium participants in subsequent edi- 
tions of the RECORD. 

The transcripts follows: 

Tue ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

(Remarks of Prof. Norman Abrams) 

If the Crime Commission’s principal rec- 
ommendations regarding the federal role in 
the fleld of law enforcement and criminal 
justice are adopted, the major emphasis of 
the federal contribution in this area will 
shift from enforcement of the federal penal 
laws, the operation of the federal court sys- 
tem and federal correctional institutions to 
the implementation of a large-scale financial 
aid program to state and local governments. 
The Commission recommended a program of 
federal spending to improve the quality of 
state and local law enforcement and admin- 
istration of criminal justice agencies. It used 
the following language: 

“The federal program the Commission re- 
alizes is a large one. During the past fiscal 
year the federal government spent about 
twenty million dollars on research into crime 
and delinquency and another seven million 
under the Law Enforcement Assistance Act. 
The Commission is not in a position to weigh 
against each other all the demands that are 
made upon the federal government so it 
cannot recommend the expenditure of a 
specific number of dollars a year on a pro- 
gram it proposes. However, it does see the 
program as one on which several hundred 
million dollars annually could be profitably 
spent over the next decade.” 

The Commission justified such a large 
federal financial report program on three 
grounds. First, that crime was a national 
phenomenon that does not respect geograph- 
ic boundaries, that there are important needs 


which individual jurisdiction cannot meet 
alone and that federal funds can be used 
to encourage changes that would make crim- 
inal administration more effective and more 
fair. The Commission found it necessary to 
remind the readers of its Report that it was 
mindful of the special importance of avoid- 
ing any invasion of state and local responsi- 
bility for law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice and that its recommendation was based 
on a judgment that federal support and 
collaboration of the sort that it outlined was 
consistent with scrupulous respect for and 
indeed strengthening of that responsibility. 
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THE SPECTER OF A NATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


That reminder by the Commission is not 
a matter of happenstance. Every public state- 
ment by every public official in this area 
about an expanded federal program in law 
enforcement and criminal justice usually 
carries with it a similar caveat. The same 
theme has been repeated again and again 
by the Attorney General and by the Presi- 
dent. As recently as January 17th in his 
State of the Union message and his recent 
Message on crime, the President reiterated 
the same theme. Why is there this constant 
repetition of the theme that we must avoid 
any interference with state and local law 
enforcement? I suppose it is because the 
financial aid program of the dimensions con- 
templated inevitably raises very important 
issues about the proper relationship between 
federal, state and local governments in this 
field. This question, the question of federal 
versus state or local responsibility for a gov- 
ernmental function, is a pervasive one in our 
system. It comes up in every area one can 
think of, including education, poverty, urban 
development, etc. It takes on, however, a 
special dimension in the law enforcement 
and criminal justice contest. The possibility 
that a federal financial program might be 
used to lay the foundation for the creation 
of a national police force, or to permit the 
federal government to gain control over local 
law enforcement is often raised as a $ 
There is a related issue previously mentioned 
as to what the appropriate role of state gov- 
ernments should be in this area. I would like 
to focus on both of these issues. 

It seems to me that any discussion of issues 
relating to the possibility of federal control 
of local law enforcement should begin with 
the most extreme horrible that is thrown up 
by those who debate this issue—what I call 
the bugaboo of a national police force. One 
of the most forceful spokesmen on this sub- 
ject—it may seem strange to some that this 
is so—has been J. Edgar Hoover. He has said: 

“The danger of a national police force 
is that it centralizes into one place and into 
the hands of one man too much authority. 
The federal government, of course, has no 
cure-all for the crime problems existing in 
any community. The need is for effective 
action and this should be local action and 
this should begin with a wholehearted sup- 
port of honest, sufficient local law enforce- 
ment.” 

The statement I have just quoted was 
made in 1964 but in a recent F.B.I. law en- 
forcement bulletin, on page one, he made 
almost an identical statement. He has held 
these views for a long time and expresses 
them very strongly. Undoubtedly, for some, 
the rejection of a national police force idea 
merely involves a specific application of a 
particular political philosophy and ideology. 
Any federal operation of governmental func- 
tion is deemed presumptively bad in the 
view of people who hold such a philosophy. 
State or local governmental control, or per- 
haps absence of any governmental involve- 
ment, is almost always preferable. But I sub- 
mit that the idea of a national police force 
conjures up images much stronger than are 
suggested merely by a particular political 
philosophy. For there are many people who 
are not opposed to substantial extensions 
of federal in other areas who would 
be violently opposed to the idea of a na- 
tional police force. It almost seems to 
as a taboo. To test the idea recently, I en- 
gaged in a very informal, very unscientific 
experiment, to investigate how people react 
to this idea and why. I conducted a free as- 
sociation poll among some of my colleagues 
at UCLA. (Now that may be a very select 
group in some sense.) 

Although there were different reactions to 
the question—What images do the words 
national police force conjure up for you?— 
there was a surprising similarity in the reac- 
tions. The dominant pattern of res 
revolved around words like “gestapo”, “naz- 
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ism”, “storm troopers”, “government by 
tyranny”, and “foreign or European systems 
where police snoop about.“ (These are verba- 
tim quotes from colleagues when I asked 
them that question. You might want to con- 
duct your own poll. I think you will come up 
with similar results.) 

One might suppose that the reaction is 
somehow to the word “police” with all of the 
connotations that word has for some people, 
but I'm very doubtful about this. I think 
one gets an entirely different reaction if one 
says the words “local police” or if one says 
the words “national police.” It may be a 
foolish inquiry to try to account in rational 
terms for what are, after all, free associa- 
tion reactions. I would speculate, however, 
that underlying these reactions is the image 
of a very large police force saturating the 
country, being used for political purposes 
and subject to the control of one man. For 
most of us such a force smacks of dictator- 
ship and tyranny. No doubt the experience 
of Europe in the 1930’s has conditioned our 
attitude on this subject. Control over such 
a force has in many countries been the in- 
strument for assuming dictatorial power. 

The potential for power available through 
having a federal police complement of be- 
tween six and seven thousand men, taking in- 
to account only the F.B.I., or twenty thousand 
men, taking into account all of the federal 
investigatory agencies, and having a nation- 
ally controlled force of between three and 
four hundred thousand men which is roughly 
the present number of police on the state 
and local levels is readily apparent. 

I submit that the unusual reaction to the 
notion of a national police force may have 
other bases, too. Many people think of it 
simply as involving an expansion of the F.B.I. 
and their reactions may be reactions to Mr. 
Hoover, to his long tenure and attitudes to- 
ward the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
general. Or it may be that the rejection of a 
national police force can be explained in 
more traditional terms, the kind of terms 
that are used, for example, in the field of 
education. In the law enforcement context 
the traditional argument takes the following 
form. It is undesirable to have the law en- 
forcement function controlled by men in 
W. They are too far away; they 
don’t have a feeling for it; they don't have 
an understanding of local concerns and local 
problems. The argument no doubt has some 
merit, but I have always thought that a 
partial answer to this argument is that cen- 
tral control does not necessarily mean dis- 
tant control. If one really wanted a national 
police operation, regional or even local offices 
subject to a central authority could be set 
up so as to be able to cope with local con- 
cerns. The local offices would be in touch 
with local problems although they would be 
subject to the ultimate control of some office 
in W. f 

Don’t misunderstand me; if it is beginning 
to sound as if I am making a case for a 
national police force, let me make it clear 
that I am not. I would strongly oppose such 
a development, as I think most of us would, 
though undoubtedly there would be some 
advantages in terms of coordination of law 
enforcement efforts on a nationwide basis. I 
think that the type of concerns I have de- 
scribed, plus others, provide more than suf- 
ficient justification for rejecting any such 
development. On the other hand, I do think 
that our reactions to the idea of a national 
police force condition our attitudes in this 
whole area and affect them in subtle ways 
that may vary from person to person, but 
nevertheless, have a strong impact. Moreover, 
I think it is worth focusing for a moment on 
the national police force idea because I think 
that any learning that we develop out of our 
rejection of that idea may be transferable to 
problems relating to the possible develop- 
ment on the state level of state police forces 
with plenary law enforcement powers being 
exercised in plenary fashion. 

One final note on the national police con- 
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cept before I move on. Such a force could 
also evolve in this country through the ex- 
tension of federal substantive criminal law 
jurisdiction and the expansion of the powers 
and the numbers of the F.B.I. to enforce that 
jurisdiction. The President’s Commission 
made very few recommendations on the sub- 
ject of substantive criminal laws although 
it did refer approvingly to the new federal 
commission known as the National Com- 
mission on Reform of Federal Criminal Laws. 
In a certain sense, then, that Commission 
which has recently begun its work has before 
it some of the issues that we are presently 
discussing, though in a somewhat different 
context. 


SHOULD WE HAVE FEDERAL CONTROL OF LOCAL 
LAW ENFORCEMENT? 


The problem I wish to turn to at this point 
is the problem of federal control of local law 
enforcment. The issue of federal control is 
no doubt sharply posed by the legislation 
currently under consideration in Congress. 
A direct outgrowth of the Crime Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, the Administration 
one year ago introduced the Safe Streets 
and Crime Control bill. This proposal amend- 
ed and renamed the Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice Assistance Act was passed 
in the House in August of last year. It is 
currently under consideration in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee although there are nu- 
merous and substantial differences—some 
have already been pointed out—among the 
various versions of the legislation, the orig- 
inal bill submitted by the administration, 
the bill reported out by the House Judiciary 
Committee, the act passed by the House and 
that bill presently under consideration in 
the Senate. All of these versions would estab- 
lish a substantial large scale financial aid 
program to state and local law enforcement. 
The present controversial issues are not 
whether we should have such legislation; 
rather it relates to the particular form that 
legislation should take. 

The power over the purse strings un- 
doubtedly includes the power to exercise 
control over those who are dependent on 
that purse. I think that at the outset in 
determining the extent of potential federal 
control in this program we ought to examine 
how great that dependency is likely to be- 
come. How much money is involved; how 
large a part of the local or state law enforce- 
ment budget is the federal dollar likely to 
become? What kind of strings are likely to 
be attached by the federal government or 
by the grantmaker if it is a state govern- 
ment to the use of the federal dollar? The 
Crime Commission saw the federal support 
program as one on which several hundred 
million dollars could be spent annually over 
the next decade. The Administration bill as 
originally submitted calls for the expendi- 
ture in the first year of 50 million dollars. 
That expenditure was intended to be spent 
primarily on planning. The Attorney General 
has testified that 300 million would be re- 
quested for the second year. He did also 
testify, however, that he saw the program 
as possibly involving the annual expendi- 
ture of a billion dollars within the next five 
years. The Act that was passed by the House 
called for 75 million. In his recent State of 
the Union message the President asked for 
100 million for what would be the first year 
of operation under the bill; again I assume 
that that would be primarily planning 
money. The amounts involved, however, 
should be compared with the total expendi- 
tures for law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice in this country. 

Using the Commission’s figures it esti- 
mated that approximately four billion dol- 
lars a year are spent on law enforcement 
and criminal justice throughout the coun- 
try—on all of its different aspects—prosecu- 
tion, defense, court, corrections, police. The 
bulk of this, according to the Commission, 
relates to the police, and 85 to 90% of all 
police costs are for salaries. Even assuming 
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a substantial increase (apart from any in- 
crease represented by federal money) in state 
and local law enforcement expenditures dur- 
ing the next five years and taking into ac- 
count some other appropriate qualifications 
that I won't go into here, if the Attorney 
General's billion dollar estimate is accurate, 
federal money could in a short time con- 
stitute a significant proportion of State and 
local law enforcement budgets. Even if one 
assumes the somewhat more conservative 
estimate made by the Commission, federal 
moneys might become not an insignificant 
proportion of the national law enforcement 
budget. 

Whatever the uses to which such federal 
money was put, such an extensive program 
of financial support undoubtedly would tend 
to make local governments to one extent or 
another dependent upon the federal govern- 
ment for a large proportion of their budget. 
There is even a greater potential for de- 
pendency, I think, if the federal money can 
be spent on such recurring costs as salaries, 
for if they are recurring, once you get in- 
yolved in supporting them, it is much more 
difficult to stop such support. Also, as I 
have already indicated, salaries do constitute 
a very large proportion of the usual law en- 
forcement budget. Interestingly, the original 
bill put a fairly severe limitation on the 
amount of federal money that could be spent 
on salaries. The relevant provision provided 
that not more than 14 of any grant could 
be spent on salaries with two exceptions, The 
exceptions applied to salaries of personnel 
engaged in training programs or specialized 
personnel performing innovative functions. 
The idea of the exceptions was to encourage 
local jurisdictions to engage specialized per- 
sonnel to perform innovative functions. The 
Act passed by the House deleted any limita- 
tion on the use of federal money for salaries. 
If I am right in suggesting that the use of 
grant money for such a purpose gives a 
larger potential for control to the grantmak- 
ing authority, then the Act passed by the 
House goes further in this direction than 
any prior proposal, And interestingly, that 
potential under the House Act seems to be 
vested in the states and not in the federal 
government. I think it is fair to say in view 
of the amounts of money involved that there 
is a potential for some control by the grant- 
maker, state or federal, in a financial aid pro- 
gram of this magnitude. 

Is it likely that as a result of such a pro- 
gram, the federal government is going to take 
over local law enforcement? Is it going to 
run law enforcement in this country? I don’t 
think so; indeed, I am reasonably certain 
that this is not going to occur. It is not that 
I think that officials of the federal govern- 
ment are any less corruptible by power than 
anybody else; rather it is the fact that the 
exercise of comprehensive, detailed control 
over local operations by a central govern- 
mental authority on the federal level is Just 
not feasible, in light of the problems of ad- 
ministration that would involve. By one 
count, there are over forty thousand police 
jurisdictions in this country. If the federal 
government were going to go into the law 
enforcement business on a national scale 
and take over local operations, it would re- 
quire a huge federal establishment. It would 
require federal inspectors and federal police 
to police the local police. There is no indica- 
tion or suggestion by anyone that such a 
development is likely to occur. If there were 
any move on the part of the executive to try 
to build such an establishment you can be 
sure that Congress would clamp down very 
quickly. It is not a new insight to say that 
ultimate power over this and any other fed- 
eral grant program remains in the hands of 
Congress through the device of the annual 
appropriation, You might say that the exec- 
utive controls the draw strings of the purse 
that gives it some power over local agencies, 
but Congress, I submit, in the last analysis 
controls the size of that purse through the 
device of the annual appropriation. I con- 
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clude, therefore, that the possibility of de- 
tailed federal taking over of local police 
operations is just not a serious concern. 

On the other hand, there is the possibility, 
or even the probability, that the federal 
government is going to exercise some limited 
guidance over state and local operations 
through the vehicle of a grant program. I like 
to call this selective or limited control. It 
may well be that the grantmaker, whether 
state or federal may require an applicant 
jurisdiction to meet certain conditions, to 
do or not to do certain things, or to modify 
its practices in certain ways in order to 
qualify for a grant. Necessarily, because of 
limitations of staff, this is going to have to 
be done on a very limited and selective basis. 
I do not think that this would constitute the 
first step toward a takeover of local opera- 
tions; I do not think that this is a step on the 
way to a national police force, but it would 
constitute a limited departure from a long 
standing tradition of complete independence 
of local government in this area. If this very 
limited authority is exercised wisely and 
judiciously, I do not think it is an evil. In 
fact, it may well be that this is the only 
way to effect significant improvements in 
some state and local law enforcement opera- 
tions. And that there is a marked need for 
such improvements in many jurisdictions I 
think we can all agree. Many of the Com- 
mission’s substantive recommendations for 
improvements in the operations of state and 
local police and criminal justice systems 
point the direction such improvements can 
take—such as more training, more pooling 
of resources, provision of more services, better 
information systems and the use of innova- 
tive methods generally. My own guess is that 
local jurisdictions are going to welcome a 
certain amount of guidance of this sort 
provided that it is limited in scope and that 
it is invoked wisely. 

There are, of course, areas where the ex- 
ercise of this type of leverage by an outside 
agency is going to raise a few feathers, For 
example, when a federal grantmaker at- 
tempts as he must to invoke the provisions 
of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
against a southern county that discriminates 
in its hiring of police officers, there is going 
to be a large outcry. The issue is a sensitive 
one whether the Federal program involves 
education or redevelopment, poverty or local 
law enforcement. I do not have any difficulty 
in justifying the putting of this kind of 
string on the use of federal funds, but I can 
see how one’s reaction to this type of con- 
trol may be determined by how one feels on 
the merits. I would emphasize, however, that 
that problem which is a sensitive one, is not 
a product of the Safe Streets Act. Rather it 
represents a congressional policy judgment 
that was made in 1964 in the Civil Rights Act. 
It is not a problem peculiar to this program. 
Let me conclude on this part of my topic 
by saying again that I do not believe that 
limited selective guidance by a grantmaking 
authority is an evil. If such authority is 
exercised wisely, it will help to move state 
and local operations in the directions fore- 
seen by the Crime Commission. 


IMPLICATIONS OF STATE REGULATION OF 
ENFORCEMENT 

An alternative way of developing a grant 
program in this area is for the federal goy- 
ernment to hand the money over to the 
states to be administered by the states rather 
than by the federal government. Such a pro- 
posal raises a great many issues that 
transcend the scope of my present topic. 
Such a program, for example, could be 
viewed as a means of building up state goy- 
ernments. If one sees that as good, this could 
be a means to that end. I want to focus 
particularly on the implications of such a 
structuring of a grant program for the law 
enforcement and criminal justice field. The 
case to be made for a bloc grant approach, 
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that is, handing over large chunks of money 
to the states—the approach, by the way, 
which was taken in the House Act passed 
last August, is not without any merit. The 
Commission, for example, recognized that 
much of the planning for action against 
crime will have to be done at the state level, 
and it recommended that a state or local 
government that undertakes to improve its 
criminal administration should begin by 
constructing formal machinery for planning. 
The Commission did not, however, go so far 
as to recommend that this planning ma- 
chinery should be used as a conduit for fed- 
eral funds to be distributed to local govern- 
ments, although it did, of course, recommend 
that federal grants should be made to the 
states to support and encourage such plans. 
In fact, there is no dispute about the value 
of statewide planning and statewide train- 
ing. Mr. Lumbard wants the state to set 
standards for training and in other areas, I 
agree. There are a large number of activities 
that are not presently carried on by state 
governments that should be carried on by 
state governments, and I would strongly sup- 
port them. The issue here is not whether 
states should be encouraged to engage in 
such activities. The issue rather is whether 
one can develop most effectively a grant pro- 
gram in this area by giving the state a large 
and controlling voice in the distribution of 
federal moneys to local governments. 

The discourse on this issue has tended to 
focus on the present extent of state activities 
in the law enforcement and criminal justice 
field. The Attorney General, for example, nas 
said: When you look at the state govern- 
ments and look at their involvement in local 
law enforcement, you will see it is almost 
nil.” Congressman Cahill disagrees. He has 
replied that many Governors have “signifi- 
cant roles in law enforcement and criminal 
justice.” My view is that, with the exception 
of the operation of the courts and correc- 
tional systems, the Attorney General has 
much the better of this argument. But I am 
not sure that the significance of this dis- 
pute has been made clear. Why does it make 
a difference what the present extent of state 
involvement in this field is? There are two 
principle reasons, I think, why the extent 
of the present involvement is relevant. First, 
the extent of present state involvement may 
affect the willingness of local governments 
to accept direction from the state. If, as the 
Attorney General suggested, state govern- 
ments have not previously been very active 
in law enforcement, the issue of outside con- 
trol of local law enforcement may be just as 
present where the state government is at- 
tempting to provide direction as where the 
federal government uses the power of the 
purse for that purpose. I suspect, for ex- 
ample, that a local police chief might find 
it just as objectionable to be told how to 
run his department by his state attorney 
general as he would if the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral tried to give him that kind of direc- 
tion. In fact, in the nature of things, state 
government officials are likely to attempt to 
exercise tighter control. First, they are closer 
to the scene; whether that proximity is suffi- 
cient to justify greater intervention into 
local affairs is arguable. Also since they do 
not have the responsibility for the entire 
country, they can pay closer attention to 
what needs to be done and also interfere 
more with essentially local operations. I sug- 
gest that the possibilities for a complete 
takeover of the details of local law enforce- 
ment as distinguished from the type of selec- 
tive control or guidance I have previously 
described, would be much greater under a 
bloc grant system where the states distrib- 
ute the money than where the federal gov- 
ernment distributes the money. Thus, a point 
I mentioned earlier becomes relevant. There 
is the possibility here of the growth of true 
state police forces throughout the country. 
There are many—you might want to test 
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yourself also on this one—who would con- 
sider such a development just as bad as a na- 
tional police force development. 

The nature and extent of existing state in- 
volvement may be thought to effect the ca- 
pability of the states to handle the grantmak- 
ing function in another way. Up to now the 
states have had nothing to do with the dis- 
tribution of money in the law enforcement 
field. They would come to this activity with 
no significant background of experience in 
grantmaking in this field. To implement the 
approach taken in the House Act, they would 
be required quickly to recruit staff, to estab- 
lish an office, to hire specialized personnel. A 
considerable effort would be required by each 
state. 

I do not suggest that any given state could 
not accomplish this. In my own state, for 
example, California, the California legisla- 
ture has gotten on the band wagon very 
quickly. Last summer they passed legislation 
that established the California Council on 
Criminal Justice, which has among its other 
powers, the power to develop plans and ful- 
fill the requirements of any federal act pro- 
viding for the adoption of comprehensive 
plans to facilitate the receipt and allocation 
of federal funds. Looking to the larger pic- 
ture, however, and I think we must, I think 
it is too much to expect each and every one 
of the fifty states to tool up an adequate op- 
eration in the near future of the kind and 
quality that is required in this area. Just 
the task of staffing fifty such offices, one in 
every state, seems to me to be an impossible 
one. 

One of the pervasive problems in this 
area is to find qualified personnel. Many of 
you may have already run into this prob- 
lem. Imagine multiplying this problem by 
fifty in terms of a grantmaking program. 
Mr. Lumbard suggests that the federal gov- 
ernment also does not have particularly 
great experience in this field. There are dif- 
ferences, however. It is true that the federal 
government is a relative newcomer to the 
field, but it has been in the business of mak- 
ing grants in the law enforcement field for 
three years now. The program involved has 
been a limited program but it certainly pro- 
vides a nucleus. More importantly, it is much 
easier to staff, organize and build one opera- 
tion than it is to build fifty such operations, 
I conclude, therefore, that an approach that 
gives state governments the primary respon- 
sibility of distributing funds to the local goy- 
ernment is going to fragment and compli- 
cate the implementation of this program. 

Let me, however, throw out what I would 
consider to be a possible compromise on this 
subject. I am not opposed in principle to the 
block grant approach, and I can foresee how 
at some future date, some future date uncer- 
tain, a given state office might reach a level 
of operation where it could perform the dis- 
tribution function at least as well as a fed- 
eral office. Perhaps the answer then is to es- 
tablish initially a completely federally ad- 
ministered program, but to build into it a 
feature whereby, after a certain period of 
time, the federal office would have the au- 
thority to hand over some of its powers to 
state operations that met certain required 
criteria. 

Let me in conclusion put this whole prob- 
lem in a slightly different, much more 
political context. I am enough of a political 
realist to recognize that rational arguments 
on the merits of such a program may not be 
decisive. There are other factors that weigh 
very heavily in the legislative balance. These 
are issues before the Congress today. To 
cite just a few such factors, I think that 
political ideology, as I have mentioned be- 
fore, plays a role for some. For others the 
issue may be viewed simply as an issue of raw 
political power because with this money will 
come a certain amount of power. Should the 
states have it or should the federal govern- 
ment have it. For still others, there are civil 
rights overtones to the problem. Based upon 
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® civil rights criterion, is a federal or state 
oriented program preferable? Finally, I think 
there are many legislators for whom the 
state-federal control issue is not itself a 
matter of great moment. Rather they view 
the problem as one where there is an op- 
portunity to score political points or to trade 
off on other matters deemed of legislative 
importance. For example, in the Senate, 
there are indications that titles have been 
added to the Crime Control bill dealing with 
the controversial subjects of confessions, 
wire-tapping and eavesdropping. Other legis- 
lation is tied in to one grant program pro- 
posal possibly with the view toward the pos- 
sibility of 

Perhaps it is too much to ask that such 
considerations be ignored. After all, the leg- 
islative process is a process of compromise 
and adjustment in which the circle of rele- 
vance may be deemed very wide indeed. I 
only hope, however, that however the result 
is reached, the legislation will be quickly en- 
acted. I think this is most important. I think 
that there has been an expectation created, 
and I think it should be fulfilled as quickly 
as possible. Finally, I would also hope that 
the resulting legislation will be enacted in a 
form that will create a program structured 
“to increase the effectiveness, the fairness and 
coordination of law enforcement and crimi- 
nal justice system at all levels of govern- 
ment.“ Thank you. 

Tue ROLE OF THE STATES 
(Remarks of Mr. Eliot Lumbard) 

This is absolutely the most orderly, polite, 
quiet conference on crime I have ever at- 
tended, and I hope what I have to say, with 
my very good friend Norm Abrams right after 
me, will get things started because we per- 
haps represent two points of view. 

I'll state mine, which is that I believe the 
major future crime control direction which 
must take place in this country is for 
strengthening the whole administration of 
criminal justice on the state level of govern- 
ment, I shall develop that thesis. That thesis, 
of course, is directly contrary to the program 
the President has suggested, which would 
strengthen federal control of law enforce- 
ment. I'll discuss devices by which that would 
occur through funding techniques. I hope 
they have been detoured recently and will 
continue to be detoured and cemented into 
the law very shortly by way of the amend- 
ments to the President’s 

Strengthened state action, including state 
agency structures and stronger leadership of 
local government efforts, seems to me to rep- 
resent the most direction for major 
improvement of crime control in America. 
Federal and local government directions sim- 
ply cannot offer such prospects. Talk of many 
little valid programs to do this or that with- 
out first attention to how government can 
truly house and nourish them will create 
only the illusion of crime control and more 
frustration. 

Now governors and legislatures are in the 
middle. They are caught between mushroom- 
ing crime problems and their primary re- 
sponsibility for the administration of crimi- 
nal justice in this country. That is a hot spot 
today. Largely, they have not overly con- 
cerned themselves with the system by which 
it is administered in their states before the 
mid 60's, other than to make state laws de- 
fining criminal conduct or system procedures. 
Today's challenges, however, lie on other 
ground. 

And so my subsidiary thesis is that if there 
is to be significant change in crime control 
in America, there must be significant change 
in the understanding, attitudes and involve- 
ments of governors and legislatures regard- 
ing the entire criminal justice system in 
their state. System strength or weakness 
starts with their motivation and commit- 
ment. Some have assumed that role; others 
have not, 

The primary consideration is legal power, 
and I won't dwell on this too long in a law 
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school. But of course the federal government 
is confined; it is a government of restricted 
powers. Local police power was never dele- 
gated by the states to the central govern- 
ment. That central government has inherent 
limitations in terms of jurisdiction as to 
what it can do. No amount of imagination, 
jurisdictionally or otherwise, can take the 
central government into the area of total 
state or local law enforcement control or 
involvement without a perversion, in my 
judgment, of the federal system. 

States are free to act, however, except as 
specifically prohibited by the federal and 
their own state constitutions. 

Thirdly, local governments are confined to 
acting only as they are specifically author- 
ized by their states. In other words, local 
governments are subsidiary units of the 
states. The state has complete power to 
change or alter what the local government 
can or cannot do. 


STATES ARE BEGINNING TO PLAY A LARGER ROLE 


The middle of that legal sandwich is the 
state. State constitutions typically phrase this 
status affirmatively. The New York provision, 
the Florida provision, and a number of the 
state constitutions, state that: “The governor 
shall take care that the laws are faithfully 
executed.” Primary police powers to declare 
martial law, remove corrupt local officials, or 
remedy local breakdown reside in the gover- 
nor. They do not reside in either the federal 
or local governments. 

Now throughout the country states, in 
turn, traditionally have delegated almost all 
system responsibilities to local governments, 
their subordinates. In large part local gov- 
ernments represent a codification of what was 
an 18th century concept of administrating 
local justice. Locally operated crime control 
made good sense when crimes were elemen- 
tary, involved only family or well-known 
neighbors harming each other, and travel 
was both a great burden and a great luxury. 
For a rural agricultural life you had local 
police, local prosecutors, local this, local that. 
A logical system was developed to meet the 
needs of that time. Our system was created 
largely at a time around the revolution. 

One fact: Not until 1790 were there six 
American cities with populations over 8,000. 
And that Eastern system was transported 
West by the settlers. 

But now we try to make it work in cities 
of millions of people. I submit to you it does 
not work well enough. This system may 
work reasonably well in some of the rural 
areas I flew over to get here, it does work 
well in the Adirondack Mountains in New 
York. It does not work in the large American 
urban center; that’s where the problem is 
that’s where the system breakdown has 
come, 

Thus I say we've got to work out new 
forms, new attitudes and approaches to meet 
today’s problems. Now for several genera- 
tions a strong trend, coinciding largely with 
urbanization, has seen the states gradually 
take back many of those delegated powers. 
It has been a very troublesome course. The 
trend started first with corrections since the 
sheer impracticability of small local gov- 
ernments to incarcerate long-term 
prisoners for “state law” offenses soon made 
it clear that someone other than local gov- 
ernment had to do the job, and the some- 
one had to be the state. That part of the 
system concerned with convicted offenders 
after trial today is primarily under state con- 
trol. With mounting tempo this trend is 
running in one state after the other, you 
can see it all over and is beginning to em- 
brace district attorneys, the criminal courts 
themselves, which are increasingly coming 
under state control and to a certain degree 
local police. The recent trend for police 
started in New York, really, in a major way 
with passage in 1959 of the first mandatory 
state-wide training law, a concept — 
the country. New York has also passed a 
statute which sets minimum standards for 
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personnel, saying that a policeman must be 
21, he must be this, he must be so many 
feet tall, he must weigh so much, in other 
words, going directly into areas that here- 
tofore had been left to local governments. 

It has been interesting to be part of a 
governor’s office and work on these programs 
and see the mail come in from other states 

ng these developments with a time 
lag of about two or three years after a 
program instituted. You all know this trend 
is running today. 

Now there are wide variances, I have no 
doubt about that, as to the way the states 
administer criminal justice. None of them 
have worked out a perfect form. They are 
in a very difficult period in this regard. 
One device we have only started to under- 
stand is the interstate compact running 
from state to state, or formal agreements 
which are now growing in number between 
the states such as for clearing detainers. 
Moreover, on December 14, last, the attorneys 
general of five New England states signed 
a formal agreement of cooperation to combat 
organized crime. This may turn out to be 
more than words, because they have agreed 
to establish a central staff, and collect and 
jointly share information. 

Another major step is necessarily ahead. 
There are obvious reasons, including the fact 
that 83% of reported crime is in the 212 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 
We've got to cope with the fact that local 
crime control is slipping out of local govern- 
ment hands. Why? 

First, the sheer complexity of current task 
overwhelms their abilities, along with a 
quickening pace of court decision and the 
whole momentum of urban drift. 

Second, local governments do not have a 
sufficiently broad geographical and financial 
tax base to support requisite efforts, and 
there isn’t any indication they are going 
to get them. Resources are a prime criminal 
justice need and local governments are 
strapped, tied as they are to a basically real 
property tax. 

Third, local governments are chronically 
Plagued with questions of legal authority, 
“Jurisdiction”, although demands for home 
rule or self control over local policing only 
increase fragmentation—one of the worst 
difficulties of our American system. Tiny 
police agencies with two, ten, twenty men 
attempt rather poorly to communicate and 
cooperate, those spectacular words, on an 
operational level. They usually are so weak 
that modern police service, despite their 
best intentions, is really beyond their abil- 
ities. And I might pause here to say that 
the British government, through the Royal 
Commission on Police, which issued a very 
fine report in 1962, came to certain basic 
conclusions in this regard: they flatly stated 
that no police department below two hun- 
dred men really could do a job. A 350 men 
department actually was beginning to move 
in the right direction, and on an optimum 
basis police units would be 500 or more men. 
The reasons are obvious in terms of spe- 
cialist services and squads, broadened pur- 
chasing power for fleets of cars and other 
technical things which I don’t think we 
need to go into now. The point, however, is 
to provide better protection on the streets. 

Fourth, people pressures are increasing. 

It’s a cliche to say the population is ex- 
ploding. If you lived in the New York City 
metropolitan area, you would believe it. 
These pressures are forcing new kinds of 
volume problems on the system. New jails 
follow new schools as our youthful popula- 
tion swells. Our people also have gained an 
extraordinary mobility. Automobiles go 
through police jurisdictions on limited-ac- 
cess highways at the rate of one every two 
or three minutes in many of the counties 
around New York City, Detroit, etc. That is 


fact, not fiction. 
Fifth, in crime control agencies 


personnel 
have not strengthened in number or quality 
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as their challenges have grown increasingly 
complex. Recruiting is a very great problem. 
All too often top brass and middle manage- 
ment, the most important roles, are unable 
to provide a high order of consistent leader- 
ship. They reflect a generation of only hap- 
hazard attention to personnel, and the fact 
that tightening civil service strictures, in 
effect, confine future leadership almost ex- 
clusively to the class of those drawn in as 
recruits at the bottom. Local political real- 
ities do not indicate there will be much 
change in these civil service confinements 
or approaches so far as police are concerned. 

Thus, I say, that our primary local system 
of administering criminal justice today is 
substantially coming apart in heavily popu- 
lated areas. The system theory is still ideal- 
istic—even romantic, even grand. But sys- 
tem practice is often so disastrous as to raise 
a real question as to whether it can survive 
in present form, and particularly under all 
the pressures of finance and volume which I 
mentioned, One might add, as well, problems 
from the loss of individual identity which 
is increasingly occurring to defendants—in a 
system which is designed to emphasize in- 
dividual consideration for each case from 
start to finish. In New York a gap is growing 
between the theory and the facts as an 
enormous bureaucracy grows in the system. 
Enormous probation offices, enormous case 
loads, enormous institutions where in real- 
ity meaningful rehabilitation and other ef- 
forts really aren’t going on to the degree 
they should. 

Now, while I believe these trends are in- 
creasing, they are not now part of the Amer- 
ican consciousness even though the public 
may be deeply concerned about the crime 
problem. In frustration, the public is in- 
clined to seek massive federal involvement 
or confine their thoughts about remedies to 
local government agencies—do a little bit 
of this and a little bit of that. The absolute 
necessity for strengthening state-local crime 
control is only beginning to come through 
in many states. 

By comparison, public education issues are 
widely understood. This understanding, in- 
deed, is the foundation of significant and 
wholehearted public acceptance of strong 
state direction to local education. Almost 
universally, the American public education 
formula consists of the state: (1.) setting 
standards, (2.) inspecting to insure com- 
pliance with those standards, (3.) some form 
of state financial aid, while leaving (4.) con- 
trol, and (5.) administration in local hands 
sensitive to local conditions, usually under 
a locally elected school board. This is the 
direction for crime control—the same as the 
way of public education, A similar formula 
would do the job and follow a familiar, ac- 
cepted pattern; state supervision and stand- 
ard setting with local administration and 
control. 

Public education went across that thresh- 
old about 80 years ago and it went across 
for one simple reason: the public had be- 
come fed up with the quality of service being 
given to it, by and large, from their educa- 
tion system. The individual little red school 
house was heartwarming and everyone knew 
the teacher. But the five farmers and the 
mechanic who ran that institution, although 
they meant well, simply did not adequately 
know how to direct an educational effort that 
was beyond themselves in many instances. 
From one coast to another, almost univer- 
sally, lack of consistent quality local educa- 
tion led to creation of the state departments 
of education that we have today. 

Why are structural crime control changes 
resisted? Aside from the fact that they may 
not be understood. Well, for one thing, there 
is an enormous resistance to any change in 
the criminal justice system by the very na- 
ture of the fact that people work within a 
system of law. Their main guide is the way 
things have been done before. Law relies on 
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precedents. Thus they tend to think that 
what has been done before necessarily must 
be good. It might have been good, however, 
for an earlier time but not meet the prob- 
lems of today. 

Many citizens, secondly, object to any state 
outsider involvement in local government as 
a matter of home rule reflex and I don’t think 
I have to dwell on that. Any of you who 
have been active in government know exactly 
what I mean. I would suggest that their 
wives couldn’t care less about that philoso- 
phy if change would result in better protec- 
tion from crime, Also, I found that local 
government officials have home rule objec- 
tions to new state mandating programs— 
up to the moment you say the state will pay 
for it. Then philosophy seems to evaporate. 


INNOVATIONS IN CRIME CONTROL MEET 
STRONG EMOTIONAL RESISTANCE 


Deep down, the general public, however, 
may have another more fundamental un- 
easiness about changing any aspect of their 
crime control system. There seems to be 
a general need, and this has never been 
thoroughly looked at to my knowledge, to 
regard crime control as an essential element 
of stability in our society. Some feel the 
whole system apparatus of police, courts, 
law, governments, is ever our main stabilizing 
influence amidst an increasingly secular 
population. Thus, they feel that apparatus 
must itself be stable, and because it must be 
stable, it should be unchanging. Ergo, crime 
control innovation meets deep emotional 
resistance. 

The premise, obviously, is wrong. While 
maintenance of stability in society is cer- 
tainly a prime objective of law and any crime 
control system, neither the law, the system, 
nor its agencies have been static in and of 
themselves. Or, indeed, what human en- 
deavors have or can be static? Recent mo- 
mentous legal changes should not obscure 
understanding that system elements also are 
in flux, That is worth exploration. 

Grand juries are illustrative. Only half the 
states in this country have grand juries. 
England doesn’t have grand juries. In the 
whole world the only place where grand 
juries are used is in half of the American 
states. In some states, however, there is such 
an emotional involvement with the grand 
jury system that you can't even talk about it. 
And the thought that you could function 
without them is an impossible matter to 
contemplate. 

Policing itself has had terrific changes. I 
won't dwell on it historically today but just 
look at policing concepts and structure as 
they have come down to us in the older 
states. New York started all the way back 
with the Dutch, who had different concepts 
that we do not recall today, and move down 
to our modern departments. Fragmentation 
has been one of the historical legacies caus- 
ing so much trouble. In New York, we have 
some 600 separate police departments. By 
contrast, in all England, there are now 46, 
sharply reduced from well over 100 in the 
past several years as a matter of government 
policy. I commend to you the way they work 
out that process as an interesting source of 
study. They do it well, I think, yet it would 
take too much time to go into now. Even 
the very role of the police is changing today. 

American criminal law before the Revolu- 
tion was largely to enforce the morals and 
religion of the people. After society became 
more secular legal emphasis changed to pro- 
tection of property and physical security. 
Government's role thus veered completely 
around from passive arbiter of contests be- 
tween private citizens to active advocate of 
public order. So this system that we believe 
is so unchanging, is actually in constant 
changing and has been changing historically. 

There are many state examples I could give 
of these matters, particularly in New York 
and Florida. Some are contained in my formal 
paper and I'll pass over for now. 
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A POWERFUL FEDERAL MONOLITH IS NOT THE 
ANSWER 

Why, many ask, isn't creation of an all 
powerful federal monolith a more efficient 
and simple course to follow? That is a logi- 
cal question with logical answers, as far as 
I’m concerned. The federal government for 
various reasons cannot do what needs to be 
done either. 

First, and most directly, federal legal 
power is so limited as to foreclose any serious 
proposals for federal supervision or control 
of state and local criminal justice systems. 

Second, there is absolutely no reason to 
believe the very large bureaucracy necessary 
for such purposes would be efficient or sim- 
ple, and to me every lesson from Washington 
is to the contrary. 

Third, almost no one wants to experience 
the great monolith for obvious reasons, in- 
cluding the need to keep our powers defused 
under our constitution. 

Fourth, federal agencies are minute by 
comparison with the overall task. Already 
burdened with their present duties they 
could not begin to assume broad supervision 
of that nature without tremendous expan- 
sion, Some perspective is needed. Nationally, 
crime control agencies cost the taxpayers 
some seven billion dollars by my estimate. 
I think that is about two billion more than 
what the President's Crime Commission 
gained from the Department of Census and 
others. Yet all federal crime control efforts 
now total only something over 400 million 
dollars. The entire federal criminal justice 
system, all the police agencies, the courts, 
the prisons, the what not, has a smaller total 
budget than the annual budget of the New 
York City Police Department. 

Federal investigating agents apparently do 
not number over some 20 thousand. It is 
reported there are about 6500 F.B.I. special 
agents for example; included would be 
many assigned to security work or Anti-trust 
or Federal Tort Claims Act matters and 
other civil investigation work. Compare that 
again with the New York City Police Depart- 
ment of 28,000 officers and some 3 thousand 
civilians. 

In 1966 there were only 29,729 Federal 
criminal cases filed in all the United States 
District Courts, while New York County Dis- 
trict Attorney, Frank Hogan's office alone 
filed some 60,000 cases annually. 

Of the 450,000 Americans in custody every 
day, only some 19,500 are under supervision 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 

The fifth reason why I think the federal 
government is not the direction, federal 
cies offer no glittering potential for aid out- 
side their present limited assignments, Some 
states do not now have adequate planning 
expertise as was discussed by the President's 
Crime Commission. True, yet neither does 
the federal government. Except in a few very 
narrow specialty areas, as the peculiar quali- 
fications of the SEC regarding the white col- 
lar crime and particular kinds of fraud 
crimes. Able as those people are, that is 
largely the extent of it. No one in Washing- 
ton is known for competence to me at least, 
to advise say, San Francisco about the 
very difficult prostitution problems, They 
witness the rising tides of servicemen going 
in and out to war at Vietnam. Washington, 
D.C. is a federal jurisdiction and has enor- 
mous policing, court and correctional prob- 
lems and currently is no ones guide to crime 
control success, To administer the small, al- 
though valuable, Federal Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act grant program it was neces- 
sary for the Department of Justice to set up 
an entirely new office with entirely new 
procedures and recruit outsiders, persons 
from outside the federal government who 
were going to staff and process applications. 
So I think part of this judgment is a very 
real question: Who are the superior crime 
control planners in Washington that can best 
order the affairs of state and local govern- 
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ment? Building from scratch can be done 
equally well, I say, by state and local officials. 
Maybe better. 

Six, crime control is more creative today 
far and away on state and larger local gov- 
ernment levels. No well spring of federal in- 
novation is known to me. In that connection, 
you may be interested in the generally held 
political science and public administration 
view which is well expressed in the following 
quote. “Predictions fall (that is of future 
state government evolution) into one of two 
broad categories: the future of bypass and 
decay, and the future of programmatic in- 
novation and integration. We think that the 
future will conform much more closely to 
the second than to the first prediction.” The 
quote was from proceedings of the Academy 
of Political Science and is widely held by way 
of general response to a new state role as to 
urban problems right across the board. Con- 
servatism, caution, fear of change, fear to 
risk failures in research and experimenta- 
tion, endemic to this field, are more charac- 
teristic of federal agencies if change is needed 
to improve crime control, and that would 
seem inevitable, experience again provides no 
basis for intrusting impetus for that change 
to current federal agencies. 

Seventh, for he who would cast stones, the 
Federal Government has yet to organize it- 
self. President Johnson contemplates one set 
of advisors in planning complexes in his one 
arm of Justice, and another separate set in 
his other arm of Health, Education and 
Welfare, both working with many so-called 
separate pools of expertise lodged in Treasury, 
the S.E.C., Labor, Post Office, etc., all to the 
point and I put this in quotes, of giving uni- 
fied” direction to others. 

One has difficulty in divining practical 
operation of this concept, The 26 or so federal 
investigative agencies have no communal 
home, are not known for brotherly love or 
any kind of sharing, and do not even assemble 
at the dinner table to carve the budget, or 
indeed assemble in any room at any time. 
Their example provides no leadership for what 
is the greatest local government challenge 
today, namely, consolidation and pooling of 
services. How proposed federal analyses 
would be made of required state and local 
crime control ‘‘comprehensive plans” was 
described by Lisle C. Carter, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare as follows. “The At- 
torney General is to participate in making 
decisions about those (Health, Education 
and Welfare) grants made to law enforce- 
ment, courts, or correction agencies. The 
Attorney General will also be consulted by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in the development of policies that 
affect the administration of this act, the pro- 
posed Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act.” 
Remarks, Proceedings of the First National 
Conference on Crime Control, He described a 
complete circle, in language that leaves one 
asking: Does the Attorney General or the 
Secretary analyze the comprehensive plan of 
a particular state or local government? Who 
would direct the programs? Who decides, and 
who is responsible? These are not minor ques- 
tions? Within the Administration itself they 
could not come to any conclusion for reasons 
of bureaucratic struggle, as to which agency 
runs the crime control. Justice, or Health, 
Education and Welfare? They couldn’t split 
the entity, except as between youth to go into 
Health, Education and Welfare because it 
is more social services oriented, as against 
Justice which is sort of “hard line” to the 
social service people. 

In his extensive 1968 Special Message on 
Crime to Congress, the President authorized 
the Attorney General by Executive Order to 
“coordinate” and “mobilize” “federal efforts,” 
So far as I can determine, that order merely 
makes formal the informal problems de- 
scribed by Mr. Carter. A good half step per- 
haps, but well short of desired administrative 
unity and direction. Basic questions remain. 
Besides the history of interagency co- 
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ordinators is not encouraging, especially if 
they are overworked Cabinet members and 
the Chief Executive has mandated, as he did 
in his message, “The attorney general will 
not operate these other agency programs.” 

Given this context, however, what can the 
Federal Government do to improve every- 
day safety on American streets? Money is the 
answer. Broad-based Federal tax income can 
provide desperately needed financial assist- 
ance to state and local performance of their 
tasks, thereby specifically adapting to crime 
control the recent revenue sharing proposal 
made by Walter W. Heller, while he was 
Chairman of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 


The President’s Proposals: 
History 

Of course, that takes us to the current his- 
tory of the President’s proposals: The Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act of 1967 and 
the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1967. The first program would be run by 
Justice; the other program would be run by 
Health, Education, and Welfare, all in the 
name of unity and planning in the com- 
munity if not in Washington. 

Great issues were raised by these proposals, 
although they were not widely recognized 
as such at the time. The President's plan was 
to vastly expand the Federal Government’s 
role in areas of traditional local police power, 
Tenth Amendment or not. New federal fund- 
ing programs for both state and local crime 
control were to be the mechanical devices, 
in the order of 50 million and 25 million dol- 
lars respectively. Recommendations by the 
President's crime commission were to be used 
as the rational. The President wanted to give 
the Attorney General tremendous power to 
control the money flow and thereby demand 
compliance by state and local officials with 
his edicts. Attorney General Clark described 
that power as “federal guidance” to the Na- 
tional Association to the Attorney General. 
An old Washington mazim says that “he who 
controls the tap, controls the tap dance.” 

Significantly, the President’s Crime Com- 
mission had not said how the grants should 
be made. They merely suggested there might 
be federal funding grants. Nor had it 
analyzed the political forces and government 
structures absolutely necessary for reforming, 
supporting, and directing crime control ef- 
forts, These government foundations are far 
more important to improving public protec- 
tion than sprouting dozens of programs. This 
omission was perhaps the Commissions 
greatest failure, next to conveying almost no 
sense of priorities amidst its over 200 recom- 
mendations. 

No language of the Commission, therefore, 
supported the novel federal control aspects 
in the President's bill. No similar proposal 
comes to mind by any major public body or 
figure. Indeed, an historic change in local 
police powers and federalism was proposed 
by surprise and without political preparation 
or proof that such a turn would either be ef- 
fective to fight crime in local communities or 
be so administered as to forestall all fears of 
bureaucracy or historic instruction. So far as 
the states were concerned the feds were com- 
ing with more than money. 

By establishing this impetus for federal 
crime control funding, however, the Commis- 
sion realized what I regard as a great success. 
All its endeavors were made worthwhile by 
that one recommendation alone. 

I believe that success also ranks with Com- 
mission acceptance of the overall criminal 
justice system concept; description of the 
organized crime iceberg, which really made 
it politically possible to break a generation 
old impass on eavesdropping; and providing 
for many seekers a basic mass of valuable 
material for common reference. 

Rebellion broke out in state capitals im- 
mediately after the President’s bill was filed. 
That rebellion spread to Congress and re- 
sulted in amendment to the bills. There were 
two fatal defects to those bills. One, while 
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direct federal/local relationships would be 
encouraged in the recent general pattern of 
federal funding programs, they would create 
chaos in the special instance of crime control 
when you get right down to the nuts and 
bolts of day to day running a criminal jus- 
tice system due to strong state legal respon- 
sibility and tradition. Responsibility, and the 
money to satisfy it, cannot be separated. Two, 
both state and local long-term commitments 
would have been encouraged under the bill 
for planning new programs, agency expan- 
sion, etc. 

In 1967, however, the states were living the 
financial crisis of the President’s new medi- 
caid program. Following his inducement 
through matching contributions, New York 
State extended itself so as to obtain full 
medicaid benefits. However, by 1968, the 
President retreated from his own program, 
cut the amount of federal contributions and 
left the State hanging to the tune of some 
300 million dollars or more with commit- 
ments to local governments. As Governor 
Rockefeller said, “The Federal Government 
broke faith with the states. The Federal 
Government led us into Medicaid under one 
set of rules and then switched the rules to 
the States disadvantage.” 

There was great concern among the gov- 
ernors about Medicaid, and they were ex- 
tremely wary of building another edifice, es- 
pecially under the name of crime control 
“planning.” Governors called Congressmen. 


HOUSE COALITION SUBSTITUTES BLOCK GRANTS 


A coalition in the House amended the 
President’s program. Even their titles were 
changed. The bills were changed so that 
Federal funds would go directly to states, 
under block grants, for crime control pur- 
poses. The states would then in turn play 
the primary role with local government. 

The role of the Attorney General, to a 
chorus of “Amens,” was shunted to the side 
and became relatively mechanical and defi- 
nitely without control features. Emphasis 
changed from federal local, to federal state 
local with minimum federal involvements. 

This change was salutary for a number of 
reasons, some of which amount to the fact 
that it would force the states to face a new 
concept and rise to their responsibility in 
many instances. Other states easily could 
handle the task. I have detailed the relation- 
ship in my formal paper which I won’t dis- 
cuss today. 

In the general planning that had been at 
the root of the President’s proposals, by way 
of “comprehensive plans,” federal-state rela- 
tionships were to be by-passed as is tradi- 
tional for what have come to be known as the 
Great Society funding programs. They have 
been in effect now for a number of years, 
sponsored by the Bureau of the Budget as 
a definite technique. I think it may turn 
out, I make this prediction, that the amend- 
ment of the Crime Control bills was the turn- 
ing point away from this type of funding. A 
great revulsion by the States led to that turn. 
Forty-nine governors so far have joined the 
effort to amend the President’s program. 
That scale of support, indeed the whole Con- 
gressional history of this program is going 
to mark a major turn in state-federal rela- 
tionships. 

Moreover, there can’t be any serious pre- 
tense at major effort if you are only going 
to develop a program of 100,000,000 dollars 
Nationwide. That amount of money, repre- 
senting the President’s latest proposal, or 
even the 300,000,000 dollars, said to be 
planned for the next year, is wholly insignifi- 
cant to force the events promised in the 
President’s Special Message or to establish a 
so called “strategy for a war on crime.” Just 
by way of comment on financial priorities: 
five billion dollars for space exploration; six 
billion for aid to farmers; three billion for 
atomic energy development; two hundred 
million dollars to continue research and de- 
velopment of the super-sonic transport 
plane; over sixty million dollars daily for the 
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war in Vietnam and for the whole United 
States to fight the war on crime one hundred 
million dollars. He can't be serious. That sum 
is but a gesture. Worse, it is a cruel illusion 
of protection and safety to the citizens of this 
country. There is no serious relationship be- 
tween that sum, what is actually needed, 
and the rhetoric from Washington about 
solemn commitments to do something mean- 
ingful about crime. 

How these matters fit within the general 
pattern of federal funding programs and 
federal state relationships I have in my pa- 
per. I won't go into it today other than to 
say that from April 61. when there were 
239 of this type of federal funding program, 
we have risen to 400. Funds have expanded in 
that period from one billion dollars to a cur- 
rent seventeen billion dollars, and the Presi- 
dent has made predictions the sums would 
reach sixty billion dollars by 1973. Funds 
in this order of magnitude, under present 
kinds of federal planning and control and 
general approaches do indeed present threats 
of historic ckanges in federalism. 

I do not believe those changes are war- 
ranted, necessary or desirable. 

Again, I repeat that it appears through 
circumstances none of us had anything to 
do with, the nations governors decided the 
time to drive stakes together had come as 
the newly proposed crime control program. 
So had Congress. The historic step in turn- 
ing away from recently fashionable funding 
techniques came with these bills. 

I also have set out in my paper specific 
suggested ways the states and local govern- 
ments might first move in terms of remedial 
action. The principal recommendation, far 
and away, is for a state department of crim- 
inal justice, in each state, to embrace and 
provide leadership and nourishment to all 
criminal justice system elements. The next 
most important is for local consolidation of 
police departments, usually on a county-wide 
basis. I won't detail others because I have 
already been quite lengthy and I thank you 
very much for your patience. 


The Middletown Times Herald Record 
Supports Representative Resnick’s Po- 
sition 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the case 
involving Lt. Comdr. Marcus A. Arnhei- 
ter and Capt. Richard Alexander, two 
young naval officers who were summarily 
relieved of their commands and assigned 
to insignificant desk jobs, is fast becom- 
ing history. 

In order to make sure that the case is 
not forgotten, and that both of these 
men are given the opportunity to have 
a fair, open hearing, a number of Mem- 
bers have joined in introducing a resolu- 
tion which proposes the formation of a 
select committee to conduct a thorough 
investigation. 

The Middletown Times Herald Rec- 
ord, a newspaper published in Middle- 
town, N.Y., has been instrumental in 
bringing the Arnheiter-Alexander mat- 
ter to the attention of the American pub- 
lic. Its world news editor, Tom E. Pray, 
has written a series of articles on the 
case, the latest of which also urges that 
every effort be made to see that the Arn- 
heiter-Alexander case is not “buried 
under the sands of time.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I place this item in the RECORD at 
this point: 

THe ARNHEITER Case Must Nor BE SHELVED 


The Arnheiter-Alexander affair is slowly 
being buried under the sands of time. 

With each passing day, the clandestine 
conpiracy that led to dismissal of Lt. Cmdr. 
Marcus Arnheiter as commander of the de- 
stroyer Vance two years ago last month and 
the vicious relief of Capt. Richard Alexander 
for daring to side with him are fast becoming 
one of the more bizarre chapters of recent 
naval history. 

However, the question still remains, as 
Alexander put it in his statement to Navy 
Secretary Paul Ignatius: “What your officers 
will want to know, Mr. Secretary is how in 
hell this could happen in the United States 
Navy?” How, in short, could two highly com- 
petent career Naval officers be stripped of 
their commands and disgraced without the 
slightest opportunity for redress? 


HEARING DENIED 


For two years, Arnheiter has fought 
through official and non-official channels to 
appeal his case to a formal court of inquiry, 
where he and his attorney could challenge 
whatever charges the Navy used to sustain 
his relief and question the men who helped 
bring it about under oath. For two years the 
Navy has steadfastly denied such a hearing, 
knowing that its position would be ripped 
to shreds. 

Instead, it has tried to silence him and 
threaten him with expulsion. And when 
Alexander had the courage to speak up for 
him, he was fired as skipper of the battleship 
New Jersey and banished to a dead-end post 
in Boston. 

When the cases of both men ceased to be an 
administrative problem and became a ques- 
tion of public concern in news media from 
one coast to another, the Navy tried to cloud 
the issue by half-truths or omissions. When 
congressmen and senators began to ask 
whether Arnheiter’s relief for cause was justi- 
fied and whether Alexander’s relief had any- 
thing to do with it, the Navy lied. 

No, it said at first, Alexander’s relief was 
strictly voluntary—a question of judgment 
on the part of his superiors, Within a week, 
under fire from critics such as Rep, Joseph 
Resnick, it admitted that the two reliefs were, 
indeed, related. 

And that was that. 

DARED TO QUESTION 

It wasn't a question, the Navy said whether 
Alexander or Arnheiter was right or wrong. 
Their cardinal sin was to question their 
superiors in the chain of command. 

It was not a new position for Arnheiter. 
He’d heard it many times before when he 
pleaded with two Navy secretaries to 
his case in a court of inquiry, when he de- 
manded to know what charges the Navy was 
using to uphold what he called an “illegal 
and irregular” relief, when he asked to see a 
copy of the transcript that was allegedly 
taken at the time of his relief in the Philip- 
pines in March, 1966. 

How, he had asked, time and time again, 
would he be able to defend himself when 
he didn’t even know what he was charged 
with? Was a bowl of spiked eggnog at Christ- 
mas enough to wreck his career? Was a posi- 
tion report? Was the unchallenged testimony 
of two officers known to be opposed to his at- 
tempts to straighten out the Vance enough? 

He wanted to know, but the Navy had no 
intention of telling him or anybody else. 
Right or wrong, the Navy said, we have made 
a decision and we intend to stand by it. 

Public opinion be damned! 

To be sure, the Navy issued soothing state- 
ments to congressmen and other concerned 
citizens assuring them that the relief was 
made according to regulations, that Arn- 
heiter was given every opportunity to de- 
fend himself, and that every effort was 
made to see that he got justice. 
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For some, this was enough. It was even 
enough, apparently, for the House Armed 
Services Committee, who, after all, have more 
important things to do in helping the mili- 
tary direct the war in Vietnam than to be- 
come involved in a squabble between two 
ex-commanders and their chiefs. 

Hopefully, however, it will not be enough 
for Rep. Resnick. There are those observers 
who see in full-scale hearings on the Navy's 
bungling in the Arnheiter-Alexander affair 
an opportunity for Mr. Resnick to render the 
nation a great service in smashing a self- 
serving system that allows two men to be 
sacrificed for sake of an admiral’s image. It 
will not be an easy fight, especially since 
Mr. Resnick already is fighting for his polit- 
ical future in his own state. 


ANSWER NEEDED 


But Mr. Resnick is the man to do it and 
the people deserve it. Such hearings might 
bring out the reasons for the Navy's difficulty 
in attracting career men and officers to man 
its Pacific fleet ships, the reasons why it 
must reduce the complements of ships al- 
ready in operation in the Atlantic fleet just 
to get enough men to put the New Jersey to 
sea, much less to make it a first class fighting 
ship. 

It may be that the Arnheiter affair already 
has affected the morale of other naval officers 
as he and his supporters warned it would. 

If so, Resnick could be the man to convince 
the President that new Pentagon leadership 
is needed for the conduct of the naval war 
in the Pacific as he apparently is convinced 
new leaders are needed to run the ground 
war in Vietnam. 


Civil Rights Act of 1968 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, today I 
was privileged to vote for the Civil Rights 
Act of 1968. At the same time, it was one 
of my greatest pleasures and one of my 
deepest disappointments. It was a pleas- 
ure, of course, as it has always been to 
add my voice and my vote to any meas- 
ure that may in some way help to ad- 
vance the cause of equality and justice. 
But it was a disappointment, too, to 
think as I did today that the moral de- 
generate who assassinated Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., was somehow responsi- 
ble for passage. 

And an even larger disappointment 
was the thought that this law, like the 
Civil Rights Acts of 1964 and 1965, might 
become nothing more than a fraud. Laws 
such as this are the narcotics that the 
American politicians are feeding the 
electorate today. 

Of course, I voted for the bill and per- 
haps it will do some good in those be- 
nighted States which do not yet have 
open housing laws. But if the experience 
in New York State is to serve as a guide, 
passage of such a law is not enough. 

The New York law, hailed as a model 
for the Nation has been in effect for over 
7 years. Despite the law, the ghettos of 
my State are still teeming with Negroes 
and Spanish-speaking people who have 
the desire and the wherewithal to break 
out of their environment. 

Under the circumstances—those of un- 
derfinanced, undermanned, perhaps even 
uncommitted, enforcement agencies— 
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what good will one more law do? Already 
we have passed bills designed to guaran- 
tee to every citizen the right to vote; the 
right to equal educational opportunities; 
the right to equality in consideration for 
employment; the right to equal treat- 
ment in public places. As it stands now, 
there are many areas of the South where 
Negro students still attend inferior segre- 
gated schools and where Negroes must 
still fear for their lives if they enter a 
motel or restaurant. 

And it happens not only in the South. 
I know of a Negro who was turned away 
from a hotel because of his race in my 
own congressional district in Dutchess 
County—the home county of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Washington, D.C., has 
an open housing law and yet each one of 
us knows that there are areas in the Capi- 
tal of the United States where a Negro 
cannot rent or buy a home. 

I am not arguing against the ideology 
or the policy behind the bill we voted on 
today. The very first vote I cast in this 
Congress was a vote to exclude the five 
Congressmen from Mississippi because 
they were not elected by all the citizens 
of the State. I introduced the first voting 
rights bill of 1965, which had the support 
of Martin Luther King’s organization, the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
erence. I marched with Dr. King from 
Selma to Montgomery. 

There was a great spirit in the United 
States then, a feeling that we would, in- 
deed, overcome, that we would put the 
specter of bigotry and hatred behind us, 
that we would at last all go forward to- 
gether. 

But we have seen that dream side- 
tracked. We have learned that laws alone 
will not solve all the problems nor will 
they resolve all the conflicts in our coun- 
try today. It was easy enough for us when 
the enemy was a Southern sheriff with a 
cattle prod in one hand and a dog leash 
in the other. It is much more difficult 
when the enemy is not so clear—when 
We pass laws, yet conditions remain un- 
changed. 

New York State, for example, long 
has had a law forbidding discrimi- 
nation in employment. Yet, in Athens, 
N.Y., there is a company, Olsen Bodies, a 
division of Grumman Allied Industries, a 
national corporation, which manufac- 
tures truck bodies. The company has 250 
employees and as recently as last October 
had never employed a Negro. The chief 
source of labor referrals to Olsen is the 
local office of the New York State Em- 
ployment Service and that official agency 
simply does not refer Negroes to Olsen. 
One might be tempted to ask whether 
any Negroes live in that area and apply 
for jobs through the State Employment 
Service. The answer to that question is 
an unqualified “Yes.” 

Yet that same company operates a 
nearby subsidiary, a foundry where the 
work is more difficult, the conditions less 
pleasant, and the wages lower. Of 45 
foundry employees 9 were Negroes. What 
happens, obviously, is that there is a 
gentleman’s agreement between this dis- 
criminatory employer and the State Em- 
ployment Service, which screens Negro 
job applicants and sends them, if at all, 
only to the foundry. 

This is happening, I might say, in a 
State whose Governor is being touted as 
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the “white hope” of the Republican 
Party, the allegedly liberal Republican 
who would have the best chance of win- 
ning the Presidency for his party in 
November. He is the Governor of a State 
whose thruway authority has 60 Negroes 
among its 2,391 employees, whose bridge 
authority has not one Negro or Puerto 
Rican among its 115 employees, whose 
department of public works has 142 Ne- 
groes and no Puerto Ricans among its 
14,053 employees. He is the Governor of 
a State which has an employment record 
of which Mississippi could well be proud. 

Too many of us think that the bill 
we passed today represents a great vic- 
tory; that it will, at last, solve our prob- 
lems. But I say that it will be nothing 
but a hoax unless there is vigorous en- 
forcement—block by block, town by town, 
county by county. If we look to the en- 
actment of this law as a panacea for 
this country’s ills, we are looking in the 
wrong place. We are fooling ourselves. 
We are fooling America. 

There are two things we need desper- 
ately. The first is a change in attitude— 
a change in the attitude that all our 
problems will be solved simply by pass- 
ing another law. Perhaps the most apt 
expression of sorrow for the martyrdom 
of Dr. King was the public announce- 
ment today by the Levitt and Sons, 
builders of Levittown, that they were 
forthwith abandoning their long-stand- 
ing policy of abiding by local custom in 
selling homes. “As a tribute to Dr. King,” 
the company said in a full page adver- 
tisement in today’s newspaper, “this 
company has adopted a new policy— 
effective at once—eliminating segrega- 
tion in any place it builds, whether it be 
the United States or any other country 
in the world.” 

That is an example of what I mean by 
changing attitudes. We must stop talk- 
ing about brotherhoods and begin act- 
ing like brothers. 

And secondly a return to law and 
order, for without law and order we will 
have no America. And when I speak of 
law and order I do not speak of it as 
does George Wallace. Of course, I mean 
an end to riots and bloodletting, but I 
also mean that we must enforce those 
laws we already have which might re- 
move some of the causes of the blood- 
letting—the laws which guarantee equal- 
ity of treatment and opportunity to every 
American. 

None of us here today will change any- 
thing in the ghettos of this country. Cer- 
tainly, the bill we passed today will give 
people the legal right to buy a home in, 
say, Jackson, Miss., but if it is enforced 
with the laxity that has marked the en- 
forcement of the other laws we have 
passed in recent years, it is extremely 
unlikely that people will ever be able 
to buy the home. 

We must pass laws forbidding discrim- 
ination; but then we must follow these 
laws by providing the money to put teeth 
into them. This is a nation rich and 
generous beyond any in recorded history. 
We can do the job that is needed to 
make the dream of Martin Luther King 
a reality. All of our citizens must have 
a real opportunity to get decent homes, 
fulfilling jobs, and the best education for 
their children. Most important we can 
see that all citizens of the United States 
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are judged in every area of their lives 
by their worth as human beings. 

The only fitting memorial to Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King—the only fitting memo- 
rial for all of those who have worked 
and died with him—is not another law— 
not another bill. It is to take the money 
we can well afford and do the things we 
must do so that we can say to the 
memory of Dr. King; “we have shared 
your dream.“ 


Courage Is When an Aerospace Industry 
Trade Journal Publicly Questions War 


Policy 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the March 
issue of Space/Aeronautics included an 
editorial by John B. Campbell entitled 
“The Price is Wrong.” This perceptive 
article is an important piece of journal- 
ism for more than just the usual rea- 
sons. The aerospace industry is part of 
the military industrial complex which is 
very much tied up with the fortunes of 
war, and the trade journals depend 
heavily on the income from industry ad- 
vertisements. Thus, it is a notable event 
that John B. Campbell, editor of Space/ 
Aeronautics, thoughtfully and straight- 
forwardly questioned and criticized our 
policies in Vietnam. 

Mr. Campbell himself addressed the 
problem of industry silence by saying: 

Certainly the industry must not do less 
than its best to provide the kind of weapon 
systems the government decides it needs. 
But ace engineers and managers, at 
whatever level, have the same right and the 
same duty as other citizens to question 
whether those weapons are being used the 
right way, in the right place, and at the 
right time. 


After a very thoughtful commentary 
on decisionmaking vis-a-vis Vietnam, 
Mr. Campbell concluded: 

Perhaps after we’ve learned how to make it 
possible for black and white people to live 
together here at home, we'll be better pre- 
pared for “nation-building” in Asia or else- 
where. Meanwhile, there are decisions too 
vital to human survival to be left to the 
professionals. We all need to do our part. 


Mr. Speaker, this editorial, and the 
publisher's willingness to print it, show a 
high degree of responsibility which con- 
tributes to the fundamental strength of 
America. It may even be that this kind 
of objective commentary from this un- 
expected source may have contributed to 
the recent decision to explore the possi- 
bility of negotiations leading to a politi- 
cal settlement of the Vietnam war. I 
applaud the appearance of this editorial, 
and I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

THE Price Is WRONG 
(By John Campbell) 

Among those who have publicly questioned 
our current Vietnam policy, the leaders of 
the aerospace community have been notable 
by their absence. Yet in many cases, silence 
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cloaks serious and growing doubts as to 
whether this particular war is worth its 
mounting price. 

There are good reasons why these doubts 
are not forcefully . A generation of 
managers nurtured on the concept of “deter- 
rence” is uncommonly aware of the strategic 
value of apparent national determination, 

tic to the core, aerospace managers 
see little point to criticism without solutions. 
Most important, it has always been con- 
sidered politic for the industry to support 
the views of its major customers. 

Certainly the industry must not do less 
than its best to provide the kind of weapon 
systems the government decides it needs. But 
aerospace engineers and managers, at what- 
ever level, have the same right and the same 
duty as other citizens to question whether 
those weapons are being used the right way, 
in the right place, and at the right time. 

There are some who feel that the military 
judgment in such matters should be supreme 
and beyond question. Among the military, 
however, there is an understandable bias 
toward military solutions. Moreover, as has 
been convincingly documented elsewhere, the 
military has from the very beginning of our 
Vietnam involvement made one wrong esti- 
mate of the situation after another. If it 
weren't for faulty military Judgment, in fact, 
we might not be in the Vietnam box at all. 

Under the circumstances, it’s not surpris- 
ing that the military wants a victory, how- 
ever dearly won. But what the country needs 
is a solution. It cannot be, considering the 
geopolitical realities, a solution that denies 
a determined, disciplined enemy any gain 
for his costly effort. Yet it need not be total 
abandonment of Southeast Asia to his de- 
signs, It must be a solution that permits us 
to reallocate our resources—to restore cuts 
in our military and other research, to get the 
space program moving again, and to mount 
a vigorous attack on our decaying social 
environment. 

If we draw back in South Vietnam, say 
to the coastal plain, must those nations 
who rely on us for protection grow faint of 
heart? Not necessarily. Our forces, weapons 
and tactics have been newly forged in the 
fires of Vietnam. Freed—at least in part— 
of the Vietnam millstone, they should re- 
main a credible deterrent to casual adven- 
turism. 

But as the USSR expands its military 

presence around the globe, we must realize, 
86 that the “limited war” ante is going up. 
Before playing the game next time, we'd bet- 
ter be certain that there is a nation to 
defend and that the aggression is unam- 
biguously external—or at least that the threat 
to our vital interests is as clear to our 
enemies as to ourselves. 

Perhaps after we've learned how to make it 
possible for black and white people to live 
together here at home, we'll be better pre- 
pared for “nationbuilding” in Asia or else- 
where. Meanwhile, there are decisions too 
vital to human survival to be left to the 
professionals. We all need to do our part. 


A Redwood National Park Is Needed 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
spoken often to the Congress of the need 
for the protection of the redwoods in a 
national park. The supporters of such a 
park are many and include Members of 


ganizations, and the U.S. Government. 
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There are however, still critics who 
call the need for a redwood national 
park a hoax. I cannot agree with this. 
The need is there and the time is now 
for the park. I do not think so many in- 
formed citizens could be wrong in their 
support of the park. 

It is true that some redwoods are pro- 
tected in State parks, but the area is not 
large enough to protect the total ecology 
of a redwood area nor to accommodate 
the many people across the Nation who 
will want to visit the redwoods in vaca- 
tion times to come. 

I am pleased that editorials have an- 
swered the unjust accusation that the 
need for a park is a hoax, and I would 
like to insert in the Recorp at this point 
two of these editorials: 


{From the Stockton (Calif.) Record, Mar. 14, 
1968] 


More ReEpwoop Parks? Just 4 Hoax 


The federal redwood park which has at- 
tracted nationwide interest as a proposal in 
Congress is actually a “monstrous hoax” per- 
petrated by the Sierra Club and its allies. 

This is the version given the Western Wood 
Products Association by the assistant to the 
president of the Georgia-Pacific Corp. That 
company is in the business of cutting down 
trees and sawing them into lumber, and it is 
pursuing its business on the fringe of the 
redwood area proposed for a park. Naturally, 
the audience was friendly. 

The Georgia-Pacific officer insisted that the 
job of “redwood saving” already has been 
done in California, thanks to the foresight 
of state government, the Save-The-Redwoods 
League, and well-heeled private donors of 
groves. In disagreement are many Californi- 
ans and a significant number of Americans 
resident in other states, including President 
Johnson, They don’t believe a sufficient acre- 
age of the magnificent, ancient trees has been 
set aside to satisfy the public demand for 
preserving this natural heritage. 

As for the element of “hoax,” this appar- 
ently derives from Sierra Club efforts that 
were described as dedicated to “harassing 
public and private land ent.” 

The industry spokesman stopped short of 
proclaiming himself a spokesman of the pub- 
lic’s interest rather than a special pleader. 
Not even an appreciative and friendly audi- 
ence would swallow that one. 

[From the Bakersfield (Calif.) Californian, 
Mar. 9, 1968] 


“UNJUST” ATTACK ON SIERRA CLUB 


Conservation-minded Californians were hit 
with a verbal broadside this week by a top 
Official in the timber industry. William J. 
Moshofsky, assistant to the president of the 
Georgia-Pacific Corp., described the effort to 
create a national Redwoods park in North- 
ern California as a “monstrous hoax” per- 
petrated for the most part of the Sierra 
Club and “its allies.” 

Moshofsky contended that enough Red- 
woods already have been preserved in Cali- 
fornia state parks; that the Sierra Club, 
operating on a reputed $2.7 million annual 
budget, was harassing public- and private- 
land management; that the Johnson Ad- 
ministration and congressional leaders are 
on the Sierra Club’s side because “even if 
they knew the Redwoods had already been 
saved political expediency almost compelled 
(that) they respond to this manufactured 
crisis’ ”; and that few persons would want 
to visit the proposed national park because 
they do not like to walk far from their 
cars. 

We are on the Sierra Club’s side in this 
argument. This O tion, it is true, is 
zealous to the point that its dedication to 

natural resources and priceless 
wilderness areas is a bone in the throat 
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of land developers and a few land-hungry 
industrialists. Nonetheless, without the 
Sierra Club and other conservationist groups 
in the vanguard of the battle to save our 
previous resources, very little, if any, of this 
nation’s natural beauty would be preserved 
for posterity. 

As for the proposed national Redwoods 
park in Northern California, we defend the 
objectives of its sponsors and its supporters. 
The tremendous influx of population in Cali- 
fornia—in a few short years—will be mak- 
ing even greater demands on our threatened 
natural resources. 

We hope the day never comes when our 
state will be stripped of its natural beauty 
and become nothing more than an ugly 
composite of concrete and steel, 

This newspaper urges all Kern County 
residents to take inventory of our natural 
resources and scenic beauty—and to come 
forth on the side of wise conservation. Let 
a portion of our legacy to unborn genera- 
tions be the God-given natural resources in 
land that has been protected from the scars 
of 20th century technology. 


A People’s Captive Nations Committee in 
the House of Representatives 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
July 14-20 will be the 10th observance of 
Captive Nations Week. Since 1959, when 
Congress passed the Captive Nations 
Week Resolution—Public Law 86-90— 
the week’s tradition has been perpetu- 
ated by the National Captive Nations 
Committee in Washington, D.C. The an- 
nual observance of the week has force- 
fully underscored the fact that, despite 
inter- and intra-party feuds and super- 
ficial changes in the Red Empire, the 
captive nations and peoples themselves 
still are very much in the bondage of 
captivity. It has also advanced the vital 
need for a Special House Committee on 
the Captive Nations, and this need is 
clearly emphasized by the mass arrests 
and also russification in Ukraine and in 
other captive non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union. 

The new book on “The Vulnerable 
Russians” provides an authoritative 
background on the efforts made for such 
a people’s committee on the captive na- 
tions. It also explains in detail why a 
Special House Committee is necessary. 
Authored by Dr. Lev Dobriansky of 
Georgetown University, the book makes 
for easy reading, is unusually revealing 
in many areas, and exceptionally docu- 
mented throughout. With broad per- 
spective, it shows the role such a com- 
mittee would play in this age of psycho- 
political warfare. 

“The Vulnerable Russians” is now 
available at the Georgetown University 
Bookstore, White Gravenor, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. However, 
some excerpts from the book will give 
the reader an indication of the novel na- 
ture of the work. 

The excerpts follow: 

A PEOPLE'S CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE IN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The work of a Freedom Commission would 

obviously be quite comprehensive and all- 
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embracing. Such a body couldn't possibly 
devote all the time and resources needed for 
American and Free World concentration on 
the one billion captives—the one billion of 
our allies—in the Eurasian Empires of Mos- 
cow and Peiping. This special task of con- 
tinual investigation into the so-called peo- 
ple’s democracies and republics must neces- 
sarily be assumed by a people’s committee 
on the captive nations, And in our constitu- 
tional framework the appropriate place for 
such a committee is in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
* . > > . 

In the 87th Congress the several hearings 
which the House Rules Committee had con- 
ducted on these resolutions brought out 
many solid arguments justifying a special 
committee.“ At no point did the opposition 
to this proposal come before the Rules Com- 
mittee to present, in rational outlay, any of 
its counter-arguments. The able and distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, the Hon- 
orable Howard W. Smith, afforded those op- 
posing the resolutions every fair opportunity 
to register their objections and possible refu- 
tations in the open. There were no takers. 
Instead, as we shall see in the next chapter, 
all sorts of maneuvers were resorted to be- 
hind the scenes to delay, stall, defeat and 
even whitewash the proposal for a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations. 

* » * * . 

With reference to imperial Moscow's vast 
empire we have observed that the basic prin- 
ciple of national self-determination is our 
most formidable weapon in the Cold War. 
As concerns the issue of a hot global war or 
no, this moral and political principle is a 
weapon which we have scarcely begun to use. 
From many angles it is far more potent and 
determinative than our nuclear armaments 
and even war-equipped space satellites. We 
have given endless lip service to this princi- 
ple, but we have been acutely short on in- 
strumentalizing it for victory in the incessant 
Cold War. The persistent application of this 
principle to the imperium in imperio—the 
Soviet Union itself as “an empire in an em- 
pire”—escapes most Americans. 

> * * > * 

By its methodic and popularized investiga- 
tions into the captive nations of both Europe 
and Asia, a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations would bring the immensity of this 
weapon into full and clear relief. This peo- 
ple’s committee would steadily show the tre- 
mendous possibilities and opportunities open 
to us in a peaceable engagement of ideas and 
truths with colonialist Moscow and Peiping. 
Its primary impact would be on the con- 
sciousness of our own people, concerning the 
strategic value and importance of all the cap- 
tive nations to the security interests of the 
Free World. 

* * > . * 

There can be no better agency or medium 
for such popular study of the captive nations 
than what has been provided for in H. Res. 
211 and all subsequent resolutions. A special 
committee would quickly become the chief 
source of information on the subject. Its re- 
ports and studies would be made available to 
every American and foreigner seeking them. 
The educational value of the committee’s op- 
erations would be of incalculable worth; its 
results and products would furnish the basis 
for new and sound legislation governing our 
relations with the totalitarian Red Empire. 
President Eisenhower’s summons would be 
more than satisfied. 


* * * * > 


Even before his election, President Ken- 
nedy also recognized the significance of such 
studies. During the campaign of 1960 he 
stated: “I am, of course, in agreement with 
the Presidential proclamations. The captive 
nations should be studied intensively. If a 
Joint Congressional Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations is the best way to insure such 
popular study, I would naturally not be op- 
posed to it.” In the 1961 observances of Cap- 
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tive Nations Week this feeling of the Presi- 
dent was reflected in his proclamation, which 
was warmly received throughout the coun- 
try. In it he pointed out that “it is in keep- 
ing with our national tradition that the 
American people manifest its interest in the 
freedom of other nations.” He also urged 
our people “to recommit themselves to the 
support of the just aspirations of all peoples 
for national independence and freedom.” 
Part of this was repeated in the President’s 
second proclamation of Captive Nations Week 
in 1962, for which Moscow's propaganda 
organ, Iavestia, sharply attacked the Presi- 
dent. 


Another powerful answer to the question 
about the people’s committee rests on a sur- 
vey of our requirements in relation to the 
captive nations. In my reply in 1961 to some 
of Secretary Rusk’s allegations concerning 
the adequacy of our studies on the captive 
nations, I stated: “On this I publicly chal- 
lenge Secretary Rusk to produce any compre- 
hensive study dealing, for example, with 
Soviet Russian economic colonialism within 
the Soviet Union.” Many Americans re- 
peated his challenge to him in followup 
letters. To date there has been no reply to 
the challenge, nor can there be, for no such 
study exists. It is interesting to note that 
our Presidents have felt the need for more 
intensive captive nations studies, but the 
Secretary of State alleges that enough is be- 
ing done. 


If we are serious about the captive nations, 
if we are determined not to ever acquiesce 
to Moscow’s permanent domination or funda- 
mental influence over these nations, if we 
are intent to find all means to win the Cold 
War, then only a special committee can ful- 
fill the tasks of this responsibility for popu- 
lar study of our allies behind the Red Cur- 
tains of Europe, Asia and Latin America. 
Fleeting and basically superficial hearings 
on some of the captive nations by something 
less than this make only a political football 
of the subject. 

* + > s * 
FIRST BROAD IMPLEMENTATION OF PUBLIC LAW 
86—90 


The actual being of such a 3 
would in itself certify to the 
intent Congress had in mind when it 3 
the Resolution. It would symoblize the de- 
termination and resolve of our legislators, the 
elected representatives of the people, to fur- 
ther the eventual emancipation and freedom 
of the captive nations. Millions in this coun- 
try will never forget the fearful reaction of 
Moscow and its Red dependents to the Reso- 
lution. Missiles, satellites, and nuclear bombs 
seem to be inadequate to curb Moscow’s fears 
of our implementative steps in this direction. 
On the other hand, our stress upon captive 
nations and the basic idea of national self- 
determination, seems to send chills down 
their spines. 


By no means should we be afraid to probe 
this deep fear on the part of the Soviet Rus- 
sian totalitarians and their Red dependents. 
Given this evidence and more, we should be 
greatly encouraged to pursue the several 
ramifications of Public Law 86-90. The first, 
logical step is a people’s committee, a Special 
House Committee on the Captive Nations. It 
would furnish many more concrete answers 
to the questions raised in the minds of 
countless Americans who stood bewildered 
by Khrushchev’s explosion in July, 1959. It 
would go a long way in clarifying for the 
general American mind statements of this 
type appearing regularly in Moscow’s con- 
trolled organs: “We consider the Russian 
nation the cementing force that unites the 
nations of the Soviet Union.” The concen- 
trative work and activity of such a com- 
mittee would bring into full relief the fur- 
ther concern of Red regimes toward the 1965 
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Captive Nations Week observance as dis- 
closed in the following: “First there were the 
American Congressmen, who broke their pens 
in their haste over the so-called ‘problem of 
the Baltic republics.’ Later on much noise 
was made in connection with the observance 
of ‘Captive Nations Week.’ All these were 
covered by the one deceitful slogan of ‘free- 
dom and justice.“ 
* . s * . 

Moreover, the resolutions have emphasized 
the primary strategic value of the captive 
nations in toto, from the viewpoint of our 
security interest. The further development 
and elaboration of this key concept have 
formed additional reasons why a special com- 
mittee should exist. Although he failed to do 
much in this respect, Kennedy was quite 
glib when he said “My many statements on 
the freedom of all peoples and nations 
should indicate that we cannot afford to 
overlook any. If you could consult the Con- 
gressional Record as far back as 1953 (August 
4), you will find that I have supported ideas 
of freedom relating to Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, Ukraine, Armenia, and other captive 
nations. Then, as now, I have been of the firm 
conviction that we must do everything pos- 
sible to keep alive the spirit of independence 
and freedom of these nations.” 

+» „ * * * 


COLD WAR IN THE SOVIET RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


The creation of a people’s committee on 
the captive nations is also justified on addi- 
tional Cold War grounds, Invariably when 
we speak of the Cold War, we have only one 
dimension in mind, namely the so-called 
communist world and the Free World. But 
there is another extremely important and 
basic dimension, that between the captive 
peoples and their unrepresentative govern- 
ments. The Cold War, therefore, is not just 
between Moscow’s totalitarian empire and 
the non-totalitarian Free World but also, in 
fact most fundamentally, between the captive 
peoples and their quisling governments, That 
is why a policy of building “bridges of un- 
derstanding,” and ending with reinforced Red 
regimes, works against the captive peoples. 

* * > s * 


Unthinking utterances about precipitating 
premature revolutions or igniting a hot global 
war as a result of such action, are only a score 
for the enemy. Incidentally, when does a re- 
volution become mature? No one seems to 
be able to answer this. For too long the 
tremendous power of propaganda has been 
a virtual Russian monopoly. Here, too, it is 
ironic how easily we become aroused by par- 
tially false notes on the USSR’s scientific, 
space, and economic performance, growth or 
supremacy; but Moscow’s real superiority in 
the manipulation of ideas, which is basic to 
all else, scarcely moves us. Without any ex- 
aggeration, the outcome of the Cold War 
hinges on operations in this psycho-political 
area. 

. > * * * 


When we turn to the likely effects of the 
committee’s work on the Free World and 
its engagement in the Cold War, the prob- 
ability is high and strong for a series of 
further salutary results. By concentrating 
on the imperio-colonialism of Soviet Rus- 
sia and Red China, the people’s committee 
would go a long way in enlightening our 
own people on the area, depth and signifi- 
cance of the captive nations. They would 
begin to appreciate the motivations behind 
such Red reactions to the 1965 Captive Na- 
tions Week observances: “They are beating 
the drums again across the sea, filling col- 
umns in newspapers and delivering long 
hypocritical speeches. For the umpteenth 
time the governing circles of the United 
States are holding the so-called ‘Captive Na- 
tions Week.’ And the machine of propa- 
ganda is deafening the citizens with the 
‘atrocious’ inventions about the fate of na- 
tions who are ‘suffering under the yoke of 
the Kremlin regime.’” A Mr. Tronko, chair- 
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man of the Delegation of the Ukrainian SSR 
in the United Nations, had this to say. “And 
we Ukrainians, must feel surprised and in- 
dignant when in the United States, at the 
official level, annual observances are held 
for an anti-popular regime which the Ukrain- 
ian people discarded to the refuse heap of 
history half a century ago.” 
* . * * . 

Also, it should be evident from the nature 
of the cumulative evidence offered in this 
work that a special congressional commit- 
tee would be of invaluable service to our 
executive organs. Its productive and, in many 
respects, pioneering work would also serve 
our U.N. delegation, our representation in 
UNESCO, and bodies in many other spheres 
of our Government. Without question its 
material would be drawn on by foreign gov- 
ernments and representations. In this con- 
nection the interests of our country would 
be enormously advanced if many other Free 
World representatives were to speak out with 
the same scholarly tone and presentation as 
did Ambassador Tingfu F. Tsiang of Free 
China in the 1960 U.N. debate on Rus- 
sian colonialism. 


* * * * * 


Congress has a remarkable opportunity to 
serve the people and our national interest 
through a Special Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations, in every respect the people's 
committee. Such action would mean the 
first concrete implementation of the Captive 
Nations Week Resolution, which Congress 
itself passed in 1959. The special committee 
would definitely have legislative intent and 
purpose, Its work, studies, and investigations 
would lead to many specific findings and 
conclusions. These in turn would predicate 
recommendations which would form specific 
legislative proposals for U.S. conduct in the 
Cold War. The range of the committee’s in- 
vestigations would be largely determined by 
numerous uncovered and undeveloped 
aspects of the totalitarian Soviet Russian 
empire. A committee of this kind would cer- 
tainly focus citizens’ attention on the ludi- 
crous character of many studies on which 
the taxpayer's money is wasted. For example, 
one prepared for the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency arrives at this incred- 
ible conclusion: “Whether we admit it to 
ourselves or not, we benefit enormously from 
the capability of the Soviet police system to 
keep law and order over 200 million odd Rus- 
sians and many additional millions in the 
satellite states. The breakup of the Russian 
Communist empire today would doubtless be 
conducive to freedom, but would be a good 
deal more catastrophic for world order than 
was the breakup of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire in 1918.” 


ICC Told California Zephyr Can Be Saved 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the National 
Association of Railroad Passengers today 
offered its solution to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for saving the 
California Zephyr passenger trains. The 
association, at a hearing in Ogden, Utah, 
said the Zephyr can be kept in service 
with substantial reduction of present fi- 
nancial losses if operated on alternate 
days in the off-season and daily during 
the summer peak, and if first-class fares 
are moderately increased. 

I offer, as information to my col- 
leagues, the news release detailing the 
association’s proposal: 
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CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR FINANCIAL Loss Can BE 
SLASHED SUBSTANTIALLY UNDER REVISED 
SERVICE PLAN, RAIL PASSENGER GROUP TES- 
TIFIES AT HEARING 


OGDEN, UrAR.— The California Zephyr can 
be kept in service with substantial reduction 
of present financial losses if operated on al- 
ternate days in the off-season and daily dur- 
ing the summer peak, and if first class fares 
are moderately increased, the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Passengers testified at an 
Interstate Commerce Commission hearing 
here today. 

Anthony Haswell, executive director of the 
association, said the conclusions were based 
on 800 responses to a survey undertaken 
among the NARP’s members. Joseph J. Rem- 
ington, Washington D.C. transportation con- 
sultant and cost accountant who specializes 
in railroad cases, offered an analysis of the 
survey findings in separate testimony. 

Remington’s studies indicated that if the 
reduced service plan and fare increases had 
been in effect last year on the California 
Zephyr, the railroad would have saved over 
$800,000. Western Pacific has alleged that 
1967 Zephyr losses were $1.2 million. 

The NARP is opposing the discontinuance 
of both the California Zephyr and the City of 
San Francisco, both of which operate between 
Ogden-Salt Lake City and San Francisco. The 
trains originate in Chicago. The Western Pa- 
cific and Southern Pacific wish to drop the 
western leg of the Zephyr and City respec- 
tively. Elimination of both trains would sever 
San Francisco’s last rail connections with 
the east via the Sierra and Rocky Mountains. 

Haswell testified that, according to the 
survey responses, 93% of the trains’ patrons 
would continue to use them if alternate-day 
scheduling were instituted during the off- 
season. 

The public also would be willing to pay 
higher fares, he said. 

“Without regard to length of trip or class 
of travel, over 97% would pay a $5 increase 
and over 91% would pay a $10 increase in 
one-way fares.” 

“A sampling by Mr. Remington of the 
survey responses indicates that 86% of the 
first class passengers would be willing to pay 
a fare increase of 25% or more above what 
they paid in 1967. 

“In my opinion, the results of our survey 
show that upward adjustments in fares and 
a reduction in service frequency will be ac- 
ceptable to a heavy majority of present and 
prospective users,” Haswell stated. 

“Clearly, there are alternatives available 
to the carriers to greatly ameliorate their 
financial problems short of discontinuance 
of these trains. Unless and until these and 
other avenues of self-help are vigorously 
pursued by the railroads, the Commission 
should deny this and any future requests to 
discontinue the trains,” Haswell declared. 

Haswell pointed out that both trains, op- 
erating thru areas of unique scenic beauty, 
are still heavily patronized. Last year, ac- 
cording to railroad figures, over 100,000 pas- 
sengers rode the City of San Francisco and 
nearly 119,000 used the California Zephyr. 

Haswell said the NARP’s survey indicates 
that 45% of the patrons of the two trains 
would not use them if they operated over 
only a portion of the present routes. Because 
of this, he said, it was predictable that the 
eastern rail connections of these through 
transcontinental trains would lose an equal 
amount of patronage were the Salt Lake-San 
Francisco legs discontinued. Early abandon- 
ment of the trains east of Salt Lake would be 
inevitable. 

Remington, in his testimony, said that his 
studies indicated that through efficient util- 
ization of equipment and manpower, reduced 
service operation of the California Zephyr 
could result in an annual saving over present 
operations of about $725,000. Increased first 
class fares would bring in an additional 
$75,000. 
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“While the remaining loss of $400,000 is not 
insubstantial,” Haswell said, “we believe there 
are a number of other ways, in addition to 
those presented in our testimony, for these 
railroads to reduce expenses and increase 
revenue, And we must not forget that rail- 
roads, unlike most businesses, have an obli- 
gation to provide some services that are use- 
ful to the public even though they are not 
profitable. Finally, if after exhaustion of 
all possible self-help measures, the trains still 
produce excessive losses, it would be most 
appropriate, in view of their unique ad- 
vantages for tourists and vacationers, to pro- 
vide government financial assistance to as- 
sure their continued operation.” 

The NARP contends that increasing do- 
mestic travel and the government’s campaign 
to encourage visitors from abroad requires the 
maintenance of good transcontinental rail 
service. “It is, I believe, hardly compatible 
with meeting these needs to discontinue and 
dismantle basic travel and tourism services 
of the type offered by these trains,” Haswell 
said. 

“This is particularly so in view of the fact 
that these trains permit travelers to enjoy 
some of the most spectacular scenery in the 
country under ideal conditions and, as the 
Commission has already found in the previous 
Zephyr case, are a ‘unique national asset’. 
Discontinuance of these trains would be in- 
imical to the furtherance of national policy 
to promote domestic travel, and to encourage 
people from other countries to visit the U.S.,“ 
Haswell said. 

The NARP is a non-profit corporation with 
headquarters in Chicago (333 North Michigan 
Avenue). It has members in all the states 
and abroad. 


Proven Success in the War on Crime 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
privilege of serving as a member of the 
board of directors of a nonprofit but 
self-supporting cooperative designed to 
eradicate crime operating under the 
name “Help Your Police Fight Crime.” 

This ambitious and worthy project was 
launched last July. A local group was 
soon formed on August 10, with offices 
in the Perpetual Building in Silver 
Spring, Md. Now after 8 months of opera- 
tion, the group plans to increase the 
board membership to 100 and expand its 
operations throughout the Nation. 

Having no paid officers, directors, or 
even staff, and with fixed expenses at a 
minimum, the group plans at its next 
board meeting to vote on the proposal 
to channel all excess income over ex- 
penses into the Boys Club of Metropoli- 
tan Police, District of Columbia, in an 
effort to help build good citizens of to- 
morrow—even while trying to build more 
responsible citizenship—today. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to include as part of my remarks a re- 
cent progress report by our president, 
Bill Stover, as follows: 

PROVEN SUCCESS IN THE WAR ON CRIME 

Why scorn the only untried Crime Killer? 
Everything else has failed. Why not, now try, 
psychology? Crime is a psychological mav- 
erick, Lead people to think rational thoughts 
and rational action will follow—as night the 
day. So why shouldn't we work through 
men’s minds and hearts? Develop a climate 
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of respect, restraint and civil responsibility 
and the first battle to prevent crime will be 
won, 

This Help Your Police Fight Crime organi- 
zation undertakes to spearhead a psycho- 
logical attack to alert and help make the 
public aware of its civic responsibility to 
stand up together in favor of law and order. 
We seek to encourage every good citizen not 
only to join the fight on crime, but to help 
prevent crime before it takes place. It must 
be a total community effort by police and 
people, negro and white, united in a mutual 
attack on crime—their common enemy. 
Small, carping criticism of each other must 
be replaced by cooperation with each other. 
Protests and demonstrations, confusion and 
tension, rabble-rousing and other overworked 
divisive tactics must cease if law and order 
ever is to be restored to America. 

Already all official police cars ride the 
streets wearing our stickers in Alexandria, 
Fairfax, Victoria and Leesburg, Virginia; 
Baltimore County, Howard County, Berlin, 
Greenbelt and Ocean City, Maryland; 
Charlestown and Sutton, West Virginia. Also, 
all local Trailways buses and AB&W buses 
proudy wear “Help Your Police Fight Crime” 
stickers. 

Both the local D.C. Police Association and 
the International Conference of Police As- 
sociations are represented on our board by 
their President and Executive Director, re- 

tively—as is the local branch of NAACP 
by its President. We have written encourage- 
ment from both Rotary International and 
Kiwanis International; from Governors, May- 
ors and Members of Congress; and from 
local executives. 

Starting initially as a temporary 60 day 
venture, widespread interest is now convert- 
ing it into a national project. 

Inspired by our Literature and sponsored 
by the London Police Association, a similar 
organization has sprung up in Ontario, 
Canada, with another about to form in 
Toronto. Participation reaches into 8 addi- 
tional States: Md., Va., W. Va., N.J., N.Y., 
Mich., Fla. & Texas, with 10 more in prospect. 
Shortly, perhaps in May, the U.S. Post Office 
will issue a new law enforcement stamp— 
which may carry our slogan. 

300 Negro ministers at the Baptist Minis- 
ters Conference on February 5 voted to sup- 
port this drive, thereby refuting the erron- 
eous thesis that crime is a racial matter. 
Having previously voted to lead over 100,000 
Negro families away from those who incite 
to bitterness, emotionalism, and ultimate 
violence, these good citizens reaffirmed their 
realistic stand for law and order. 

500 Ad Club members, invited to partici- 
pate, are now responding with newspaper, 
radio & TV publicity. Exposure, plus partici- 
pation, should reduce public reluctance to 
break away from precedent, in the interest 
of self. preservation and as a public service. 

Our 3-fold goal is: (1) To equip a million 
cars, buses and trucks in the area with 
bumper stickers, front and rear, reading 
“Help Your Police Fight Crime”; (2) a mil- 
lion letters daily carrying the same message 
through the mails; (3) and free distribution 
of a million “Safer Community” folders to 
our people; all within the next 90 days with 
merchant cooperation. 

Credit is to be given our principal mer- 
chant sponsors, on page 4, of all future “Safer 
Community” folders printed. Incidentally, 
this folder contains many suggestions which 
police officials say you, your wife, daughter 
and secretary should know to stay alert and 
reduce the opportunities for crime. 100,000 
of these folders already have been distributed. 
300,000 more are on order. 

Merchant participation plan now involves 
mo accounting, contribution, or continuity 
beyond the initial kit for each location. Eyen 
here the merchant is asked only to advance 
$20 per kit—not give or spend it. Each kit 
consists of 200 stickers to be sold at 10¢ each, 
through self service posters and 1,000 Safe 
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Community folders which are distributed 
free, both as a public service. 

Reluctance of merchants to break with 
precedent and offer our sticker for sale, as a 
public service, is gradually crumbling. Most 
of the 30 large firms listed on the new “Safer 
Community” folder already are either par- 
ticipating or committed to do so, at some 300 
locations in or near Washington. 

Publicity has been formally volunteered by 
WINX, WTTG/TV, Channel 20 TV and the 
Washington Daily News. Reports of spots 
being heard on WPIK, WAVA, WMAL and 
WFAX have been received. News items have 
appeared in both the Post and Star. More 
exposure is said to be on the way, not the 
least of which is the more than two dozen 
Pitney Bowes postage meters which print our 
sogan daily on all outgoing mail from key 

rms. 


And we are indeed grateful for the recent 
series of articles appearing in the official 
Record of the Congress of the United States. 
It is hoped that every member and staf em- 
ployee on the Hill, as well as every executive 
and employee of Federal, State, City and 
County governments soon will be proudly 
displaying a “Help Your Police Fight Crime” 
banner on both official and personal auto- 
mobiles. 

We still await the response of the Wall 
Street Journal, U.S. News & World Report, 
and the Reader’s Digest, all three of which, 
hopefully, may add their tremendous prestige 
and coverage to publicizing this psychologi- 
cal war on crime. 


Young Democrats of Hawaii Support 
Vietnam Commitment 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, all 
Americans are vitally interested in this 
Nation’s involvement in Vietnam, and 
none more so than the young people of 
Hawaii. 

A resolution adopted by the Young 
Democrats of Hawaii at their State policy 
convention in Honolulu, Hawaii, on 
March 30, 1968, asks “the United States 
of America, through its President, to 
continue its commitment in Vietnam 
until such time that peaceful negotia- 
tions can be formulated and agreed upon 
by the North Vietnamese Government 
and the United States of America in the 
best interest of both the South Vietnam- 
ese Government and the rest of the free 
world.” 

This statement expresses what I be- 
lieve to be the feeling of the majority of 
my constituents, and this forthright and 
responsible action on the part of the 
Young Democrats of Hawaii should be 
encouraging to our President as he con- 
tinues his herculean efforts to achieve 
an honorable and lasting peace in South- 
east Asia. 

I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the resolution adopted by the Young 
Democrats of Hawaii which will be sub- 
mitted to the State Democratic conven- 
tion in May 1968: 

RESOLUTION, YOUNG DEMOCRATS oF HAWAI, 
HONOLULU, HAWAI 

Whereas, the United States Senate rati- 
fied and approved the SEATO treaty in 1955, 
and the members of the United States Con- 
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gress passed a resolution in 1964 by a vote 
of 504 to 2, authorizing the President of the 
United States to take all necessary steps, in- 
cluding the use of armed forces, to assist any 
member or protocol state of the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty requesting as- 
sistance in defense of its freedom; and 

Whereas, the Communist aggression in 
Southeast Asia against the South Vietnamese 
government is an immediate threat to the 
people and security of the United States of 
America and the free world; and 

Whereas, the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment has requested the United States for 
assistance in the preservation of its security 
and freedom; and 

Whereas, the United States of America has 
sent its fighting men in South Vietnam to 
provide this assistance; and 

Whereas, any withdrawal of the United 
States from South Vietnam will amount to 
an admitted defeat on the part of the United 
States and a significant retraction of its moral 
commitment to a country in need due to our 
participation in SEATO; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Young Democrats of 
Hawaii, assembled in Honolulu, Hawaii, this 
30th day of March, 1968, that it does hereby 
respectfully request the United States of 
America, through its President, to continue 
its commitment in Vietnam until such time 
that peaceful negotiations can be formulated 
and agreed upon by the North Vietnamese 
government and the United States of Amer- 
ica in the best interest of both the South 
Vietnamese government and the rest of the 
free world; and 

Be it further resolved that certified copies 
of this resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, to the mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate from Hawail, to the 
members of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives from Hawaii, to the Governor of the 
State of Hawaii, and to the members of the 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii. 


A Statement on the Death of 
Dr. Martin Luther King 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the executive 
committee of the Southern Regional 
Council has issued a statement on the 
death of Dr. Martin Luther King. The 
statement is a most moving comment on 
the tragedy which has befallen the Na- 
tion, and I urge my colleagues to give it 
the reflection it deserves. It was pub- 
lished in the New York Times on April 9, 
1968. 

The statement follows: 


A STATEMENT ON THE DEATH OF Dr. MARTIN 
LUTHER KING 


(Issued by the Executive Committee of the 
Southern Regional Council, Inc., meeting 
in Atlanta, Georgia, April 6, 1968) 

The assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., once again reveals the psychosis 
of violence and the cancer of racism in Amer- 
ican society. Once again, America is stained 
with the blood of a courageous and noble 
leader, with the tragedy of a husband and 
father senselessly destroyed. His murder vio- 
lates the ideals for which he stood, ideals 
which express the great tradition of America. 

This is not the time for bitter and un- 
restrained recriminations against the society 
which killed Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
but rather the time for all of us to pay heed 
at last to all that has already been said to 
the conscience of the nation in the grim, 
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ghastly past—at the murders of John F. 
Kennedy, Medgar Evers, of the four little 
children in a Birmingham Sunday School, 
and so many others. 

This is the time for white America to forego 
lecturing black Americans against violating 
the nonviolent philosophy to which Dr. 
King's life will stand as a memorial for all 
time. Let white America for once concede 
to black America strength and dignity suf- 
ficient to make that decision without advice 
or admonishment. Let white America ac- 
knowledge that black Americans, as Dr. King 
has proved, have equal moral personality as 
human beings and have the qualities of lead- 
ership and courage and dignity which all 
Americans need, 

The life of Dr. King transcends the vio- 
lence done throughout his career to the 
American ideals for which he stood and the 
final obscene violence to him. His leader- 
ship during his life and the pangs of con- 
science white America feels in his death 
give all Americans the chance—and perhaps 
the last chance—to make the choice be- 
tween the kind of society for which Dr. King 
lived and died, and the kind of society which 
denies equal opportunity and relies on force 
above justice and equity. If America cannot 
produce leadership toward the society that 
Dr. King saw in his dream for America, then 
America is finished. 

Let white America look into its own heart. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Mr. Donald L. Hollowell, Equal Employ- 
ment Commission, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Dr. Guy B. Johnson, Research Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and Anthropology, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina; Miss Barbara 
Jordan, Attorney, Houston, Texas; Mr. 
William H. Maness, Attorney, Jack- 
sonville, Florida; Rabbi Charles Man- 
tinband, Temple Emanuel, Longview, 
Texas; Mrs. Vivian Carter Mason, Nor- 
folk, Virginia; The Rev. M.D. McCol- 
lom, District Superintendent, The 
Methodist Church, Walterboro, South 
Carolina; Mr. Benjamin Muse, Reston, 
Virginia; Mr. John P. Nelson, Attorney, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Dr. Lucius H. 
Pitts*, President, Miles College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

Dr. Hollis F. Price, President, LeMoyne 
College, Memphis, Tennessee; Mrs. 
Tom Ragland, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Mr. Claude Ramsay, President; Mr. 
McNeill Smith*, Jackson, Mississippi; 
Mr. David H. Scull, President, Turn- 
pike Press, Annandale, Virginia; The 
Rev. Kelly M. Smith, First Baptist 
Church, Nashville, Tennessee; Mr. 
MeNeill Smith*, Attorney, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; Mr. Fred D. Alexander, 
Realtor, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
The Rev. Hubert Beckwith, Congrega- 
tional Christian Church of Fairfax 
County, Annandale, Virginia; Dr, A. 
D. Beittel, American Friends Service 
Committee, Jackson, Mississippi; Dr. 
B. R. Brazeal, Morehouse College, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

The Rev. W. C. Brooke, St. Elizabeth's 
Episcopal Church, Roanoke, Virginia; 
Mr. H. A. Hank Brown, President, 
AFL-CIO, Texas, Austin, Texas; Mr. 
I. H. Burney, Insurance Executive, 
Jacksonville, Florida; Mr. Irving E. 
Carlyle, Attorney, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; Mr. Paul R. Christo- 
pher*, Regional Director, AFL-CIO, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Mr. James Mc- 
Bride Dabbs*, Planter, Author, Mayes- 
ville, South Carolina; Mr. Herbert M. 
Davidson, Publisher, Daytona Beach 
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isiana; The Rev. Duncan M. Gray, Jr., 
St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Meridian, 
Mississippi; The Hon. Brooks Hays, At- 
torney, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Dr. Douglas Jackson, Perkins School of 
Theology, Southern Methodist Univ., 
Dallas, Texas; Mr. George Lewis, II, 
President, The Lewis State Bank, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida; Dr. Herman H. Long, 
President, Talladega College, Talla- 
dega, Alabama; The Rev. Powers Mc- 
Leod, District Superintendent, The 
Methodist Church, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama; Mrs. Helen Mervis, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Mr. Matthew J. Perry, At- 
torney, Columbia, South Carolina; Mr. 
Daniel Pollitt, Professor of Law, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; Mr. Frank Smith*, 
Director, Tennessee Valley 1 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Mr. C. 
Thomas, Jr., Professor of el 
Science, South Carolina State College, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina; Mrs. 
Charles White, Houston, Texas; Mr. 
J. Bill Becker, President, Arkansas 
AFL-CIO, Little Rock, Arkansas; Mrs. 
Joe R. Brewer, Scott, Arkansas. 

The Rev. Caxton Doggett, Hyde Park 
Methodist Church, Tampa, Florida; 
Dr. Luther H. Foster, President, Tuske- 
gee Institute, Alabama; Dr. C. G. Go- 
million*, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; 
Dr. John A. Griffin, Executive Director, 
Southern Education Foundation, At- 
lanta, Georgia; Mr. Joseph F. Haas*, 
Attorney, Atlanta, Georgia; Mrs. Grace 
T. Hamilton, Atlanta, Georgia; Mr. 
Bradford D. Ansley, Jr., Sarasota, Flor- 
ida; Mr. Julius L. Chambers, Attorney, 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Mr. Edward 
E. Elson, President, Atlanta News 
Agency, Chamblee, Georgia; Dr. Ed- 
ward E. Haddock, Physician, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Dr. Robert J. Harris, 
Dean, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia; Mrs. Martin L. 
Harvey, Jackson, Mississippi; Dr. 
Vivian W. Henderson“, President, 
Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Dr. Jerome H. Holland, President, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Hampton, Virginia; Mrs. 
Glen E. Laskey, President, Woman's 
Division, Board of Missions, The Meth- 
odist Church, Ruston, Louisiana; Dr. 
Benjamin E. Mays, President Emeritus, 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Mr. L. D. Milton, President, Citizens 
Trust Company, Atlanta, Georgia; Dr. 
Samuel Nabrit, Executive Director, The 
Southern Fellowships Fund, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Mr. J. Allen Parker, President, 
Alabama Exchange Bank, Tuskegee, 
Alabama; Mr. J. Rupert Picott, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Virginia Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. J. N. 
Rayzor, Houston, Texas; Dr. Harry V. 
Richardson, President, Interdenomina- 
tional Theological Seminary, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Rabbi Jacob Rothschild, The Temple, 
Atlanta, Georgia; 

Miss Dorcas Ruthenburg, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Alexander O. Sigur, 
Lafayette, Louisiana; 

Dr. Vascoe A. Smith, Jr., Dentist, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; 

Mr. Walter Sharp, Brentwood, Tennes- 


see; 

Mr. William H. Townsend, Optometrist, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; 

Mr. Nat Welch, Southern Interstate Nu- 
clear Board, Atlanta, Georgia; 

Dr. T. Franklin Williams, Physician, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina; 
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Dr. Ralph Mason Dreger, Professor of 
Psychology, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 

Mr. Martin L. Harvey, Dean of Student 
Affairs, Southern University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; 

Mrs. Julien J. Hohenberg, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. Paul Johnston, Attorney, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Mr. Sylvan Meyer, 
Editor, The Daily Times, Gainesville, 
Georgia; Mr. George Owens, President, 
Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Missis- 
sippi; Mr. Robert J. Palmer, Sumter, 
South Carolina; Dr. C. H. Parrish, De- 
partment of Sociology, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky; Mrs. 
Mary Sand, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Mrs, Jane Schutt, Jackson, Mississippi; 
Mr. John Siegenthaler, Editor, The 
Nashville Tennessean, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Mrs. Alice N. Spearman, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina; Mr. Lee B. 
Thomas, Jr., President, Vermont Amer- 
ican Corporation, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Mrs. J. F. Tillman, Lewisburg, 
Tennessee; Mr. John H, Wheeler*, 
President, Mechanics and Farmers 
Bank, Durham, North Carolina. 

Mr. John W. Walker, Attorney, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; Dr. Raymond M. 
Wheeler*, Physician, Charlotte, North 
Carolina; Dr, Bell I. Wiley, Professor of 
History, Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Miss Josephine Wilkins“, At- 
lanta, Georga; Dr. Frankin Williams*, 
Dean of the University College, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Flor- 
ida; Mr. Paul D. Williams, Richmond, 
Virginia; Mr. Marion A. Wright*, At- 
torney, Linville Falls, North Carolina; 
Mr. Jack Young, Attorney, Jackson, 
Mississippi; Mr. James E. Youngdahl, 
Attorney, Little Rock, Arkansas; Life 
Fellows, Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames, 
Tryon, North Carolina; Mr. Hodding 
Carter, Publisher, Delta-Democrat 
Times, Greenville, Mississippi; The 
Rev. Theodore R. Gibson, Christ Epis- 
copal Church, Miami, Florida. 


Dr. Frank P. Graham, Chapel Hill, North 


Carolina; Mr, Paul E. Green, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; Dr. W. D. Weatherford, 
Black Mountain, North Carolina; Mr. 
Leonard Haas, Attorney, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Dr. Gordon B. Hancock, Educator 
& Newspaper Columnist, Richmond, 
Virginia; The Rev. Edward A. McDow- 
ell, First Baptist Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Mr. Ralph McGill, Publisher, 
The Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Mr. Francis Pickens Miller, 
Charlottesville, Virginia; Dr. Riley B. 
Montgomery, President Emeritus, Lex- 
ington Theological Seminary, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky; Mrs. David Terry, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; Mrs. M. E. Tilly, At- 
lanta, Georgia; Mr, Carter G, Wesley, 
Publisher, Houston Informer, Houston, 
Texas. 


(Southern Regional Council, Inc., 5 For- 
syth St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30303.) 


The War: A Field Commander’s View 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


News-Journal, Daytona Beach, Flor- 
ida; Dr. Albert W. Dent*, President, 
Dillard University, New Orleans, Lou- 


* Denotes Executive Committee. 


Mrs. Lawrence Coe, Memphis, Tennessee; 

Dr, Samuel DuBois Cook*, Professor of 
Political Science, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina; 


*Denotes Executive Committee. 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, as we con- 
tinue to hope for an honorable resolu- 
tion of the conflict in Vietnam, military 
operations continue. Within the limita- 
tions of current national policy, our 
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forces pursue the objective of security for 
South Vietnam, 

The situation changes, but the basic 
problems remain. It is useful, therefore, 
for us at home to have the benefit of a 
variety of observations by qualified mili- 
tary and civilian leaders of our effort. In 
this connection, I should like to share 
with colleagues here remarks made 
a while ago by an Army commander who 
served with distinction in the field prior 
to his returning to the United States to 
become deputy commanding general of 
the U.S. Continental Army Command. 

Lt. Gen. Stanley R. Larsen spoke as 
follows at a luncheon meeting of the Re- 
serve Officers Association in Washington, 
D.C., on February 23, 1968: 


Having returned from Vietnam more than 
six months ago, I am indeed flattered that 
this gathering of many of our most dedicated 
citizens should invite me to address you on 
that subject. Since your invitation dates 
back to long before the NVA/VC Tet offen- 
sive I was a little apprehensive lest the events 
of the past two or three weeks might make 
my observations patently outdated. 

The summary, analysis, and conclusions to 
be drawn from the events of the past few 
weeks are still too premature to lend cre- 
dence to much of the hasty observations that 
have been publicized to date. We can say, 
however, that in some respects the enemy 
did catch us by surprise; in other respects, 
our forces were well prepared. Certainly 
there has been much destruction in some 
cities, with thousands made homeless. The 
Vietmamese and U.S. Forces suffered their 
highest personnel losses of the war for 
any given period of time. We also know that 
the enemy, the Viet Cong and North Vietnam 
forces, suffered by far the heaviest casualties 
they have ever experienced in the war. 

Many initial reports and commentaries 
express a dubious reaction, if not downright 

„over the initiative that the NVA/ 
VC were able to achieve with apparent sur- 
prise and with apparent assistance from some 
Vietnamese living in the cities. 

Much of our press and some responsible 
citizens with some popular following have 
eoncluded that our three years in Vietnam 
have resulted in failure. Failure to win the 
war. Failure to protect the people. Failure to 
root out the VC political infrastructure. Fail- 
ure to keep roads open. Failure to get the 
Vietnamese to contribute more toward their 
own salvation. 

Vociferous tongues have tried to use this 
latest flare-up as conclusive evidence that 
their past criticisms were correct and that 
we should now seek ways to pull out and, 
in effect, admit defeat. Such inflammatory in- 
sinuations make nail-biting reading. The 
nail-biting is intended for the public at 
home. In contrast, however, for the troops 
in the field about whom these reports are 
written, there is order, not chaos, as they 
see it on the ground. 

There seems to be built into our current 
national make-up a sinister element which, 
dedicated and determined to get us out of 
Vietnam, will exploit any apparent evidence 
which makes America’s presence, or efforts, 
in that struggling country look bad. 

No one objects to man speaking his piece— 
expressing his opinions publicly. This is a 
right we all defend. Surely, however, by now 
those who persist in looking for every possi- 
ble item of criticism to write about but who 
avoid reporting honest progress when it 
occurs, must know that the seeds they are 
sowing are seeds of malice toward their own 
country. In my humble judgment, as a sol- 
dier, those who pursue a course of derogat- 
ing our efforts in Vietnam might as well be 
cheering for the Viet Cong to kill as many 
Americans as possible. The effect is no 
different. 
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Now, let us review for a few moments what 
our military personnel have seen in Vietnam. 

In 1965 they saw all but defeated Vietnam 
Armed Forces. The people were discouraged. 
The Viet Cong policy of tearing down and 
destroying everything they could not control 
had nearly brought the entire country to a 
halt in commerce, communication, and gov- 
ernment control, The snowball was rolling 
down the V.C. hill and gathering momentum, 
with North Vietnam troops already invading 
South Vietnam at the time U.S. combat 
troops arrived. 

Here was a country already left desolate 
by colonialism, spanning a period of several 
generations. Through a series of government 
overthrows in two years, from 1963 to 1965, 
most of the military talent had been sent 
into forced retirement or into exile. Most of 
those who remained in uniform were inex- 
perienced or could claim, at best, political 
loyalty to the man in power. 

Since 1965 there has been a marked in- 
crease in the quality of leadership, stamina 
and will-to-win in the Vietnam armed 
forces. Old systems of training and selection 
of commanders have been modernized, In 
the Delta, or IV Corps area, three Vietnamese 
Army Divisions have been carrying the fight 
there with little American combat troop as- 
sistance. In the III Corps the three Viet- 
namese Divisions have tended to be admit- 
tedly weaker than elsewhere, mostly because 
of political considerations. In II Corps the 
two Vietnam Divisions have shown vast im- 
provement and have more than held their 
own in combat. I served with them for two 
years, and can attest to their contributions. 
Results in II Corps, which makes up nearly 
50% of the land mass of Vietnam, speak for 
themselves. 

In I Corps I have never heard our Marines 
speak derogatorily of the two Vietnamese 
Divisions fighting alongside them. Here, 
again, they have shown noticeable improve- 
ment in the past three years. 

Think back nearly eighteen years to the 
early days of the Korean War. We would 
not have given a nickel for the Korean Army 
then. The Nation itself wasn’t much strong- 
er. Look at that tough country today, fur- 
nishing more than two divisions in Vietnam. 
It can happen to Vietnam too. 

Talk to our soldiers, our sailors, our ma- 
rines, our airmen, who have served in Viet- 
nam. Soon there will be over a million such 
dedicated men who have taken their turn 
over there, who have mixed with the Viet- 
namese people, who have fought side by 
side with their soldiers, who have observed 
their struggle from all angles and, yes, their 
determined effort to survive this war as a 
free people. Ask these veterans what they 
believe in, whether they think our efforts 
are worth the goal. Ask the thousands who 
have volunteered to return to Vietnam, Ask 
the other thousands who know they may 
soon have to return to Vietnam for a second 
tour. With very, very few exceptions, these 
dedicated Americans will tell you it’s a job 
that must be done, that they believe in 
what is being done. The voices of those who 
have been closest to the challenges should 
be worth listening to, also. 

What about the people—the Vietnamese 
civilian? Whether he is a city dweller, a farm- 
er or a refugee, he would like to see the 
war come to an end. He would like to see all 
of the allied troops go home—but only under 
one condition—he fears and hates the com- 
munist encroachment—he wants no part of 
the North Vietnam Army. He prefers our 
presence by far to that of the enemy. 

Then why hasn't he gone all-out to sup- 
port the government and the U.S, military 
effort? The answer is fairly simple: For the 
same reason that too many Americans are 
afraid to openly oppose gangster influence in 
their home communities. Gangster tech- 
niques on a wide scale have kept the people 
from overtly cooperating with the govern- 
ment more than they have. 
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Notice that there have been no reports that 
the people in any communities have demon- 
strated, or have taken up arms at the call of 
the V.C. against the government. This is sig- 
nificant and bears witness to the statement 
that they suffer the V.C. presence only under 
duress. 

Our total U.S. effort, in conjunction with 
our allies and the Vietnamese forces, is com- 
mitted to many missions simultaneously: 

1. Fighting the enemy and defeating him 
on the ground, 

2. Carrying the air war to North Vietnam 
to reduce to a minimum that country’s abil- 
ity to support its military efforts in South 
Vietnam. 

8. Securing the cities, villages, and ham- 
lets from V.C. and NVA attacks. 

4. Destroying the enemy political infra- 
structure that attempts to control the people 
by threats, torture, taxation. 

5. Building an economy that will sustain 
the people and form a solid economic base 
upon which Vietnam can expand when peace 
is realized. Fighting inflation. 

6. Developing political stability in this 
frail, emerging nation which has never known 
independence in peace, and which had only 
known colonial occupation and exploitation 
before that. 

In comparison, the enemy has but one ob- 
jective: to tear down whatever he cannot 
control. The current so-called offensive that 
has temporarily disrupted much of the daily 
life of innocent civilians in some of the 
larger cities is the result of long, careful 
planning on the part of the communists. 
Throughout my two years in Vietnam it was 
well accepted that the enemy could, if he 
chose, execute limited disrupting tactics 
within population centers. The fact that he 
has done it on a coordinated basis is not 
surprising. What is surprising is that he has 
not tried it sooner. 

Why has he not attempted this effort 
sooner? In my judgment, because he also 
knew that, if it backfired, he stood to lose 
far more in the long run than he would gain. 
While the immediate effects show large areas 
of destruction in some cities and homeless- 
ness for thousands of people, the resorting 
to such tactics cannot be an indication of 
the enemy’s confidence. Up to now, he has 
seldom resorted to mass actions which would 
hurt large segments of the people. After all, 
he was trying to win their hearts and their 
minds, Can anyone be so naive as to think 
that his recent tactics would win over many 
people willingly? 

We have a commitment to the South Viet- 
namese people which we are honoring. God 
willing, we will continue to honor this com- 
mitment until they have been assured free- 
dom from the threat of domination by the 
North Vietnam Communist Regime. It be- 
hooves us all, therefore, as a people, as a 
nation, to pull together as a body to see this 
war through to a win. 

A few years ago, while serving with British 
officers in a NATO post, I asked one of them 
how they solved their interservice bickering 
over major points of differences. He said: 
“Very simply. At the conference table we 
have a good oral free-for-all and everybody 
has his say. Then someone says: What's best 
for Great Britain?’ And then we have no dif- 
ficulty agreeing to the best course of action.” 

Perhaps this anecdote oversimplifies how 
we, as a people, might better approach our 
actions in Vietnam, but anyone who feels 
he is serving America’s best interests by 
undermining what our servicemen are giving 
their lives for in Vietnam today would have 
difficulty in convincing me that he is an 
American in the true sense of that wonder- 
ful word. 

Those who would shrink from the recent 
challenge, fold station and come home, would 
on other days, I am equally certain, have 
told General Washington to surrender to the 
British during the dark days of reverses in 
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the Revolution; they would have advised 
Lincoln to allow the South to secede after the 
first Battle of Bull Run. They would have 
considered Marshal Foche foolhardy in 
World War I when, up against a series of 
defeats, he sent his historical message to 
higher headquarters: “My right has been 
rolled up. My left has been driven back. My 
center has been smashed. I have ordered an 
advance from all directions. The situation is 
excellent—I attack.” 

For these same people, General Eisenhower 
should have quit when the Battle of the 
Bulge took him by surprise. Our great Gen- 
eral Ridgway in the Korean War should never 
have been allowed to counterattack after 
taking over from his predecessor, who left 
him with an American force which had been 
pushed back almost two hundred miles by 
the invading Chinese Communists. 

I might also add that General McAuliffe 
never would have said “Nuts!” 

America represents a lot of things to a lot 
of people. It represents a back up of freedom 
for hundreds of millions of people through- 
out the world. Vietnam happens to be the 
focal point today. We as a nation will live up 
to what we have stood for since 1776. 


Recent Civil Disorders Highlight Need for 
Reinsurance Legislation 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
wave of civil disorders that swept through 
our Nation’s cities in the wake of the 
tragic assassination of the Reverend Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and the more 
than $30 million in insured property 
losses that attended those disorders, 
make it dramatically clear that the Con- 
gress must act quickly to assure the 
availability of basic property insurance 
protection in our cities and the ability 
of the private property insurance indus- 
try to make this protection available. 

I am the sponsor of H.R. 14263, the 
Urban. Property, Protection, Rehabilita- 
tion and Reinsurance Act of 1968, which, 
like the administration’s later bill, H.R. 
15625, provides Federal reinsurance 
against catastrophic losses due to riot 
and civil commotion on policies written 
by insurance companies participating in 
statewide programs designed to assure 
the availability of basic property insur- 
ance to urban homeowners and business- 
men. 

Both these bills are now under con- 
sideration by the Housing Subcommittee 
of your Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, on which I serve. 

Our markup session on the reinsur- 
ance legislation was originally sched- 
uled for April 30, but the disturbances 
last week in more than 90 American 
cities yesterday prompted the distin- 
guished Chairman of the Housing Sub- 
committee, the Honorable WILLIAM A. 
BARRETT, to move the markup session up 
to April 25. I applaud this action by the 
dedicated and experienced gentleman 
from my home State of Pennsylvania. 

I, too, was concerned that the recent 
disorders would aggravate the contrac- 
tion of the insurance market in our in- 
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nercities and speed the shrinkage of the 
reinsurance market that insurers de- 
pend on to assure their solvency in the 
event of catastrophic losses. 

I asked the three major insurance as- 
sociations—the American Insurance As- 
sociation, representing the stock com- 
panies; the American Mutual Insurance 
Alliance, representing the mutual com- 
panies; and the National Association of 
Independent Insurers—for their views on 
the effect of the recent disorders on the 
insurance and reinsurance markets and 
on the urgency of reinsurance legisla- 
tion now before the Congress. 

The replies were unanimous in urging 
quick action by this body on the rein- 
surance legislation now before the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I insert the letters 
from the insurance groups at this point 
in the Record, and commend them to 
the attention of all my colleagues: 


AMERICAN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1968. 

Re H.R. 15625—National Insurance Develop- 
ment Corporation 

Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 

House Banking and Currency Committee, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MOORHEAD: You have 
raised certain questions with respect to the 
provisions of H.R. 15625 (National Insur- 
ance Development Corporation), as it relates 
to the peril of riot and civil disorder, especi- 
ally in the wake of the serious social unrest 
and violent disturbances in more than 90 
cities throughout our nation within the last 
week. We shall attempt to answer your ques- 
tions concisely. 

(1) Why is this legislation of urgent im- 
portance to the National interest? 

The continued availability of insurance in 
urban centers is the keystone which supports 
the economie structure of the Nation. In the 
absence of basic property insurance cover- 
ages, credit and investment activity would 
dry up and business would be strangled if 
there were no protection furnished by prop- 
erty insurance. A physical deterioration of 
residential and business properties would 
take place, harmful to the well-being and 
growth of the urban community. It has been 
properly said that “a city without insurance 
is a city without hope.” 

(2) What would be the role of the National 
Insurance Development Corporation pro- 
posed in this legislation? 

The NIDC would provide financial back- 
up to the private insurance sector through 
the premiums that would be paid by the in- 
surance industry for various lines of insur- 
ance written. These premiums would create 
the substantial fund available to reinsure 
the policies of insurers writing business in 
urban areas. The NIDC would be under the 
authority of the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Department and would have the 
power to promulgate rules and regulations 
covering its activities, in consultation with 
an Advisory Board appointed by the Secre- 
tary of HUD. 

(3) Would the private insurance com- 
panies be required to pay any part of the riot 
and civil disorder losses? 

Under the proposed program, losses up to 
3 percent of the total premiums written in 
the various reinsured lines of business, would 
have to be borne firstly by the insurance com- 
panies. This would be the basic loss reten- 
tion to which would be added the require- 
ment that they also participate in 10 per- 
cent of the additional losses over and above 
the original 3 percent involved. 

(4) How would loss payments be made 
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ajter the private insurance companies con- 
tribution? 

The next layer of participation would come 
from the NIDC reinsurance funds supported 
by company-paid premiums. In the first year 
it is anticipated that approximately $70 mil- 
lion will be paid in to the NIDC, based on a 2 
percent assessment upon the various insur- 
ance lines eligible for riot and civil disorder 
reinsurance. The bill also provides that the 
States. must share by participating in the 
losses up to 5 percent of the premiums earned 
within its borders. NIDC would be reim- 
bursed by the States to that extent. 

(5) When does Section 520 (b) of the 
Housing Act become operative? 

The resort to funds from the Federal 
Treasury will occur only when a very large 
aggregate loss situation develops in a given 
year. The contingent call upon the Federal 
Treasury would occur only if reinsured losses 
exceeded approximately $200 million. There- 
fore, a substantial cushion of money from 
self-sustaining sources would be available 
prior to any call on the Federal Treasury. 

(6) What steps will be taken by the States 
and insurance companies with respect to 
availability of insurance for business and res- 
idential risks? 

The legislation calls for the establishment 
of “Fair Plans” and industry placement fa- 
cilities whereby all applications for property 
insurance will receive individual inspection 
and individual risk consideraton without re- 
gard to location. The bill spells out the pro- 
cedures to be followed in assuring a full 
and responsive insurance market and pro- 
vides also for liaison between the State in- 
surance authorities and the NIDC. 

(7) What will be the role of the Advisory 
Board to the NIDC? 

The Advisory Board would be a consulta- 
tive body representing government, public, 
and insurance interests that would furnish 
technical and policy advice to the Executive 
Director of the Corporation who would be 
acting under the authority of the Secretary 
of HUD. 

(8) Are there appropriate safeguards for 
the respective interests of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the State Regulatory authorities 
and the private insurance companies? 

The bill spells out in detail the powers and 
authority of NIDC with respect to policy, 
rules and regulations, and audits and 
records. The State Regulatory authorities 
have a strong participation role which assures 
the continued viability of State regulation 
of insurance under existing law. The private 
imsurance companies will be represented in 
the Advisory Board and will negotiate in- 
surance contracts as necessary in keeping 
with the rules and regulations of the NIDC. 
The meshing of State Fair Plans and rein- 
surance available from NIDC will give the 
private sector an important and constructive 
role in making the program a realistic and 
workable enterprise. 

In summary, the legislation which is pro- 
posed places both powers and responsibility 
upon all who participate in its operations. 
Urgency is obvious in view of the riots and 
civil disorders which have already taken 
place this year on such a massive scale. The 
unpredictable catastrophic dollar potential 
has made it imperative for insurance com- 
panies to seek a contingent supporting role 
from the Federal Government. Where and 
when these disorders will next occur is not 
known. Fundamentally, the social unrest and 
violence which has characterized civil dis- 
turbances is the responsibility of Govern- 
ment and its citizenry. It is not the funda- 
mental responsibility of the private insur- 
ance business whose policy holder funds and 
general assets are placed in by vir- 
tue of the unpredictable loss situation 
created by these man-made disturbances. 

The provisions of H.R. 15625 are eminently 
suited to meet the response which Congress 
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must give in the interest of its public respon- 
sibility and to re-enforce the continued 
stability and solvency of private insurance in 
this country. 
Respectfully submitted. 
MELVIN L. STARK, 
Manager. 


Hon, WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD: Enclosed is 
a press release issued by the American Mu- 
tual Insurance Alliance on April 8, which ex- 
presses our concern over the recent series of 
civil disorders. While we think the size of in- 
sured losses as a result of these disorders will 
be considerable, it is too early to give any 
reliable estimate as to the amount. 

We are indeed hopeful that a satisfactory 
version of HR 15625 can be enacted with all 
possible speed so that we can cooperatively 
serve the insurance needs of residents and 
businessmen in our center city areas. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL S. WISE, 
General Manager. 
[From the American Mutual Insurance Al- 
liance, Chicago, III.] 

Curcaco, April 8.—Renewed outbreaks of 
civil disorders in U.S. cities have intensified 
property insurance problems for urban prop- 
erty owners and for the nation’s insurance 
companies, an association of 124 mutual in- 
surers said today. 

“The continued looting, burning and de- 
struction of property in urban core areas 
will make it more and more difficult for 
property insurance companies to provide an 
adequate insurance market in these areas,” 
said Paul S. Wise, general manager of the 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance. 

Wise said claims caused by the riots will 
have to be paid out of funds intended for 
the protection of other policyholders, since 
little or no insurance premiums have ever 
been collected for riot losses of such catas- 
trophic magnitude. 

“The recent disorders lend new urgency 
to the cooperative efforts which the insur- 
ance companies have been engaged in since 
the Detroit and Newark riots of last July,” 
said Wise. He said all major segments of the 
property insurance business have agreed 
to cooperate among themselves and with 
municipal, state and federal governments to 
see that responsible property owners are af- 
forded a fair opportunity to obtain essen- 
tial coverages on their homes and businesses. 

“However, the willingness of insurance 
companies to remain in riot-threatened areas 
is necessarily contingent on some recognition 
of the riot hazard in property insurance 
rates, and on the willingness of the various 
levels of government to meet their own 
responsibilities,” said Wise. 

He said the Alliance “fully supports” the 
proposals drawn up by the President’s Na- 
tional Advisory Panel on Insurance in Riot- 
Affected Areas, which call for such a coop- 
erative program. 

“Under the plans outlined by the Presi- 
dent’s Panel, insurance companies would 
bear the brunt of all normal property in- 
surance losses, plus the first layer of losses 
caused by civil disorders. Then the state 
where the riot occurred would provide an 
additional layer of money to help pay for 
riots that get out of control and cause large- 
scale destruction. In case of massive, cata- 
strophic riot losses exceeding the amount of 
funds available from both insurance com- 
panies and the states, the federal govern- 
ment would lend additional money to cover 
the claims. However, federal funds borrowed 
for this purpose would be repaid in sub- 
sequent years from reinsurance premiums 
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paid by the insurance companies, or from 
Congressional appropriations, 

Wise said legislation to establish the legal 
framework for such a cooperative program 
has been introduced in Congress and is cur- 
rently being revised to conform more faith- 
fully to the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent's Panel. 

“We hope that these revisions can be ac- 
complished so that the program can be en- 
acted and put into effect with the support 
of the insurance industry, state insurance 
regulatory Officials and the federal govern- 
ment,” said Wise. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INDEPENDENT INSURERS, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1968. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD: In answer to 
your request for our initial reactions con- 
cerning the recent disturbances in Washing- 
ton and other urban areas, I think it is fair 
to say that the consideration of H.R. 15625, 
with suggested amendments, is more critical 
than ever. 

As you know, the property insurance car- 
riers in this country have always fulfilled 
their obligations under contracts promptly 
and fairly and shall continue to do so under 
the most catastrophic conditions. 

However, predictability of past catastro- 
phes has enabled us to bear the burden of 
the losses when they occur. The unpredict- 
ability of the civil disorder magnitude is such 
that the management of companies would 
necessarily have to consider the restriction of 
property insurance writings in these vital 
areas. 

I think it is important to note Federal 
backup in H.R. 15625 is at best remote. 

On behalf of our Association, I want to 
commend you personally for your very pro- 
found interest in this legislation and urge 
the subcommittee, committee and house ac- 
tion as soon as possible so that these areas 
may have the insurance protection they so 
badly need. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun J. NANGLE, 
Washington Counsel. 


W. Marvin Watson: Loyal and 
Dependable 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, history 
will say of Lyndon Johnson that he ap- 
pointed to his Cabinet the most dedi- 
cated, able, and public-spirited group of 
men ever to serve in American Govern- 
ment. And yesterday, the President added 
another outstanding name to that rec- 
ord with the nomination of W. Marvin 
Watson as U.S. Postmaster General. 

The public record of Marvin Watson is 
ample evidence of his qualifications for 
such high office. A marine during World 
War II, an economics major with a mas- 
ter’s degree from Baylor University, a 
municipal judge, an executive of the 
Lone Star Steel Co., an outstanding 
State chairman of the Texas Democratic 
Party, and, for the past 3 years, Ap- 
pointment Secretary to the President of 
the United States, he is a man well suited 
to the rigors and demands of public life. 

But more important than that, Mr. 
Speaker, he is a man uniquely suited to 
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accept the sacred obligations of public 
trust. 

I have known Marvin Watson for 12 
years. I have witnessed the intense loy- 
alty he has shown to his country and to 
his President. I have never known him 
to act out of anger, out of spite, out of 
narrow partisan considerations—or out 
of personal self-interest. He has been— 
and will continue to be—a public servant, 
first, last, and always. 

We are all familiar with the motto of 
the Post Office Department which Mar- 
vin Watson, Senate willing, will soon 
head: 

Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom 
of night, stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds, 


That motto, Mr. Speaker, could well 
describe his own service to President 
Johnson during the 3 years he has been 
in Washington. When the President is 
awake, Marvin Watson is on duty; 
whether it is early in the morning or late 
into the night. And that is the dedication 
he will take with him to his new post. 

The Post Office Department is one of 
the largest and most complex corpora- 
tions in the Nation. Marvin Watson will 
bring to it executive experience of long 
standing. 

The Post Office Department is one of 
the largest civilian employers in the Na- 
tion. Marvin Watson will bring to those 
employees a deep sense of personal loy- 
alty and dedication. 

The Post Office Department is the 
mainstay of communications in America. 
Marvin Watson will bring to every patron 
of the mails a sense of dedicated public 
service born out of one of the greatest 
administrations this country has ever 
known. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
imagine a better job for the man—or a 
better man for the job. He has earned 
this nomination, and I have every reason 
to believe he will justify it again and 
again, in the months ahead. 

For all his experience in public life, 
Marvin Watson has not been a public 
man. He has not sought the limelight. 
The public, therefore, knows very little 
about their next Postmaster General. 
However, one excellent article about him 
did appear last September in the New 
York Times. The Times used two words 
to describe him: “loyal and dependable.” 
I agree. And I insert this article in the 
RECORD. 

In so doing, I wish to express my con- 
gratulations to the President on an out- 
standing appointment—and my best 
wishes to Marvin Watson for a most suc- 
cessful tenure of office: 

JOHNSON’S TRAFFIC CoP: ONE OF MosT 

IMPORTANT MEN IN CAPITAL 
(By Roy Reed) 

WASHINGTON, September 16.—In the office 
next to Lyndon B. Johnson’s sits one of the 
least-known but most important men in 
Washington. With his dark brown hair and 
incongruously light gray eyes almost con- 
tinually framed by a telephone receiver, he 
directs some of the world’s most urgent traf- 
p in and out of the world’s most important 
office. 

Anyone wanting to see or talk with the 
President—from the Senate majority leader 
to the Shah of Iran—must first deal with W. 


(for William) Marvin Watson. 
He not only has the President’s ear more 
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often and more intimately than any other 
man, he also is so esteemed by Mr. Johnson 
that he exercises various degrees of influence 
over patronage, the passage of legislation, 
political fence-mending and Presidential 
liaison with Democratic functionaries in and 
out of W. 5 
In short, Marvin Watson, 43 years old, of 
eld, Tex., is the political manager 
for the nation’s most powerful politician, 


DISTORTION OF REALITY 


It would be a distortion of reality to speak 
of Mr. Watson or anyone else as the most 
powerful man on the White House staff. Mr. 
Johnson leaves no room for secondary spheres 
of power under his roof. No one is likely to 
become the “assistant President,” as Sher- 
man Adams was sometimes called during 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Watson has emerged, 
since the departure earlier this year of Bill 
D. Moyers, as the President’s right hand 
man. Mr. Moyers, who was the favorite Presi- 
dential confidant as well as press secretary, 
is now publisher of Newsday, a Long Is- 
land newspaper. 

One reason for the importance of the soft- 
spoken, unobtrusive Mr. Watson is that he 
sees more of the President during the Presi- 
dent’s waking hours and probably talks to 
him about a wider variety of subjects than 
any other person, including Mrs. Johnson, 

Like Mr. Moyers, he comes from the same 
state and speaks with the same accent as 
the President. 

Unlike Mr. Moyers, however, he springs 
from the same political establishment, the 
controlling element of the Texas Democratic 
party, that gave the President his base in 
national politics. That establishment has 
produced such conservative leaders as Gov. 
John B. Connally Jr. and former Gov. Price 
Daniel, and Mr. Watson has been close to 
them, too. 

CENTER OF POWER 


For these, and other, personal reasons, 
Mr. Watson now sits nearer the center of 
American political power than anyone except 
the President himself. 

And yet, outside of Washington, Texas and 
the tightest circles of power around the 
globe, he ts practically unknown. 

Mr. Watson approves of that anonymity. 

“I am here to serve the President,” he 
says often and with such fervor that the 
statement is easy to believe. 

Mr. Watson’s title is Special Assistant 
to the President, and he is only one of 
several who share it. More specifically, he 
is Mr. Johnson’s appointments secretary. But 
he is not simply a high-level traffic cop which 
is what his title would suggest and what 
Mr. Watson would have people believe. 

Intelligent observers have been taken in 
by his modesty. A Congressman who has 
known him for years called him “the major- 
domo to the President.” 

But, just as Mr. Watson’s conservative 
blue suit and vest do not quite conceal the 
soft blue checks of his shirt, the flashing gold 
of his cufflinks and the dash of his tri- 
angular wristwatch, just so is his dedication 
to obscurity foiled by his just-visible am- 
bition for perfect service. 


LOYAL AND DEPENDABLE 


The two words that acquaintances use 
most often to describe Mr. Watson are loyal 
and dependable. These attributes apparently 
have been with him since his Texas farm 
beginnings, developed through the rigid 
training of the Southern Baptist Church (of 
which he is a deacon) and honed by the 
harsh demands of Texas politics and Texas 
commerce. 

There is no question of his loyalty to Mr. 
Johnson. Mr. Watson, himself, is quick to 
point out that the President was “the only 
man who hired me, and he is the only one 
who can fire me.” 

It is said that he was as loyal and depend- 
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able when he was the right hand man to 
E. B. Germany, the conservative president 
of the Lone Star Steel Company in Texas, as 
he is today as the right hand man to the 
author of the Great Society. 

Mr. Watson came to Washington with an 
apparently deserved reputation for conserva- 
tism, but has never permitted ideology 
to interfere with loyalty. 

In Texas, one of his political interests, 
because it was Mr. Germany’s, was protecting 
the Texas “right-to-work” law, prohibiting 
the union shop. Since coming to Washing- 
ton he has lobbied against right-to-work 
laws—on Mr. Johnson’s instructions. 

It was the same with party loyalty. Once 
he became active in the Democratic party, 
he stayed with it. Even in 1952 and 1956, 
when a great many Texans became Eisen- 
hower Democrats,” Mr. Watson campaigned 
for Adlai E. Stevenson. 

Later he became a friend of Representative 
Wright Patman of Texas. Despite Mr. Pat- 
man’s well-known populism, Mr. Watson 
served as his campaign manager in a number 
of elections. 

A catalogue of Mr. Watson’s importance 
and influence must begin with one of his 
more fervent disclaimers. 

“I am not the politician of the White 
House,” he says, and the gray eyes sparkle 
with good-humored persuasiveness. But here 
again, it appears that he is too modest. 

Anyone who answers 125 telephone calls 
a day in the office of the President of the 
United States is certain to exercise influence. 
The telephone is so vital to Mr. Watson 
that his is equipped with push buttons and 
a long cord that permits him to walk around 
his desk and exercise. 

During a recent 25-minute period checked 
by a visitor, Mr. Watson was on the phone 23 
minutes, He talked with the President three 
times and called four Senators (three of 
whom answered) and a Governor. George 
Christian, the White House press secretary, 
had to wait seven minutes to confer with 
him. 

One of Mr. Watson’s three secretaries noted 
that this was a slack period. 

He does not live a relaxed life, yet he 
insists that he sees more of his wife and 
three children now than when they lived in 
Texas. Their older son, Lee, 20, is a sopho- 
more at the University of Maryland. Their 
daughter, Kimberly, 16, is a high school 
junior, The second son, Bill, is 344. 


HOME IN ARLINGTON 


Mr. Watson usually reaches his home in 
Arlington, Va., between 8 and 10 P.M. He 
rises at 6 A.M. A chauffeur picks him up after 
breakfast and drives him, in a Chrysler se- 
lected each day from a pool of White House 
cars, the 10 minutes to the White House, ar- 
riving no later than 7:45 or 8 A.M. 

He spends the first hour or two with the 
President in the private quarters of the man- 
sion, going over the day's schedule and other 
work. Then he goes to his own office and 
reaches for the phone, 

He agrees that a certain amount of sub- 
jectivity enters the question of who sees the 
President, but he says that he has a system 
for reducing it to tolerable levels. 

Any member of Congress or any Governor 
automatically gets an appointment with the 
President any time he needs it, Mr. Watson’s 
job is simply working out a time. 

Thus, when one of the South’s most re- 
calcitrant segregationists phoned for an ap- 
pointment last winter, Mr. Watson calmly in- 
vited him up. Gov. Lester M. Maddox of 
Georgia, as it turned out, wanted to com- 
plain about frozen highway funds, not inte- 
gration. 

Most callers are not so easily classified as 
Congressmen and Governors. Outside of gov- 
ernment, most who call represent organiza- 
tions, Mr. Watson says, and you'd be sur- 
prised how many organizations there are in 
this country.” 
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If he is uncertain of the standing of a 
caller or the validity of his claim on the 
President's time, he puts off a decision long 
enough to ask the opinion of a Cabinet mem- 
ber or one of his lieutenants, who can usual- 
ly offer sound advice. 


CALLERS REFERRED 


Callers who cannot justify an interview 
with the President are referred to someone 
in the appropriate executive agency or to a 
member of the White House staff, Mr. Watson 
says. 

Some persons, realizing the President’s 
heavy work load, do not ask to see the Presi- 
dent, but do want to get their viewpoints 
before him. Mr. Watson is the man who can 
carry such messages. 

The administrative aide to one of the most 
important Congressional committee chalr- 
man told how he decides when to ask for 
Marvin Watson at the White House: 

“There are four or five levels of people you 
talk to over there when you want something. 
You call one person for one kind of thing 
and another for another kind, and they might 
be at all different levels. But when I want to 
get a message to The Man from my man, 
that’s who I call. He is the top level.” 

There are exceptions. Some labor leaders, 
although not all, still tend to distrust Mr. 
Watson and take their case to Joseph A. 
Califano Jr., another top Presidential assist- 
ant, in the belief that it will receive more 
sympathy. 

Mr. Watson also exercises a notable, but 
vaguely defined, influence on patronage, par- 
ticularly over Presidential appointments to 
middle and lower positions. 


THE FINAL DECISION 


The President makes the final decision, but 
he cannot be expected to fret over every ap- 
pointment. Mr. Watson does the worrying. 
That means, according to one Washington 
Democrat, that Mr. Watson actually makes 
the decision on the more routine appoint- 
ments, those that are not likely to get in 
the papers.” 

Mr. Watson insists that he has “very little” 
power of decision,” he says. “I try to remem- 
ber that that’s a fact.” 

DOES SOME LOBBYING 


Top-drawer lobbying for Administration 
bills is another of his duties. He does not 
speak of this work and he is not as well 
known in this field as Postmaster General 
Lawrence F. O’Brien or any number of other 
White House aides. 

But it is well known among the handlers of 
important bills that legislative leaders can 
expect telephone calls from Mr. Watson, espe- 
cially at critical junctures. The importance 
of a call from him, of course, is that it origi- 
nates in the President’s outer office and ob- 
viously on the President’s order. 

Mr. Watson has still another job, an amor- 
phous function that might be called trouble- 
shooting. He is called in for some of the poli- 
tical first aid that the President himself 
would handle were it not for appearances. 

For example, the President was dismayed 
when Democratic Governors met after last 
November's election and blamed him for the 
party's losses. The same Governors met again 
in St. Louis July 1 while Mr. Johnson was at 
his Texas ranch. Should he accept their 
invitation to attend their meeting? 

Mr. Johnson waited almost all day before 
making up his mind. Then, he suddenly de- 
cided late in the afternoon to join the 
Governors before their meeting broke up. 

STATEMENT OF ACCORD 

Shortly before he arrived, the Governors 
issued a “statement of accord” pledging their 
support to him, Governors who had publicly 
questioned in December whether he could be 
re-elected in 1968 were now in the vanguard 
of his admirers, 

Afterward, it was learned that Mr. Watson 
had been there all day, and the statement of 
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accord was said to have been edited, if not 
actually ghostwritten by him. When all was 
ready, he phoned the President. 

Another such delicate and vital task came 
to light last week when it was learned that 
a political agent would soon be dispatched 
to begin quietly organizing support for Mr. 
Johnson in the New Hampshire Presidential 
primary. The agent, not yet named, will work 
under the direct supervision of Mr. Watson. 

One of the contentions of the Watson 
watchers is that he is the real head of the 
Democratic National Committee and that 
John M. Bailey, the chairman, is little more 
than a figurehead. 

There was talk last spring that John 
Criswell, the committee’s acting treasurer 
and chief administrative officer, was soon to 
be named executive director. The new title 
has not materialized. 

“The real reason,” says one well informed 
Democrat, “is because Marvin Watson is 
really the executive director.” 


DENIAL ON POWER 


Mr. Watson denies that he exercises that 
much power over the committee. A friend on 
the committee staff supports the denial. 
Both confirm, however, that when the com- 
mittee has business with the White House, 
it is generally handled through Mr. Watson. 

The same friend, who has known Mr. Wat- 
son for years, offers an explanation for Mr. 
Watson's weight in political affairs. He is the 
most experienced person on the White House 
staff in election campaigns, the friend points 
out. 

He began working in elections as early as 
1948 when he was a student at Baylor Uni- 
versity. He first met his future employer dur- 
ing Mr. Johnson’s campaign for the Senate 
that year. 

“I’m not sure he remembers that, but I 
do,” Mr. Watson says. 

He worked in the Johnson campaign at 
Waco. In succeeding years they became better 
acquainted and by 1960 their friendship had 
developed so far that Mr. Johnson asked Mr. 
Watson to take a leave from Lone Star Steel 
and help in his campaign for Vice President. 
Mr. Watson traveled with the candidate and 
arranged his schedule. 

at Mr. Johnson’s request, Mr. 
Watson took the major responsibility in 

the 1964 Democratic convention at 
Atlantic City. 

With this experience, Mr. Watson has 
learned many of the sources of political power 
in the states. 

How well he knows them is sometimes de- 
bated. Some who are aware of national party 
affairs say that neither Mr. Watson nor his 
employer knows the real state party powers, 
especially in Northern and Eastern states, 
well enough to appreciate their strengths and 
probelms. 

MEMORY FOR NAMES 

Mr. Watson has a good meemory for names 
and a quiet manner that never permits him 
to inject his own personality into the busi- 
ness that he handles for the President. 

One Texan who knows both Mr. Watson 
and Mr. Johnson believes that Mr. Watson 
is an excellent example of what might almost 
be called a new breed of political employe— 
the able man who appreciates, and uses 
power, but only under the aegis of a strong 
personality, with his own distinguishing 
marks carefully obliterated in the interest oi 
a greater glory. 

This type of service suggests a large meas- 
ure of agreement with the boss without 
talking back, Mr. Watson, however, denies 
that he or anyone else on the White House 
staff is a yes- A 

One source says that Mr. Watson had to be 
courted by the President for several months 
before he would agree to leave Texas and 
then only with the understanding that he 
would have the right to talk back. 

Mr. Watson turned the President down 
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when Mr. Johnson first sought to persuade 
him to take the job. 

As the President tells it to friends, he later 
cornered Mr. Watson at a cocktail party and 
shamed him into accepting. He did this by 
an allusion to an ex-Marine, which Mr. Wat- 
son is, who would rather live “high on the 
hog” than help his President when he needed 
him. 

Whatever the circumstancs, Mr. Watson 
has grown close enough to the President so 
that he and his wife, Marion, are regularly 
invited to see the Johnsons socially after 
working hours. 

This relationship worries some Texas 
liberals, who see Mr. Watson as a pernicious 
influence. 

Texas labor people recall that Mr. Watson 
was executive assistant to Mr. Germany at 
Lone Star Steel during a violent labor dispute 
in 1957. Several employes staged a wildcat 
strike and Mr, Germany dismissed them, 
leading to a long struggle that both sides 
eventually said they had won. 

Chris Dixie, a Houston labor lawyer who 
was involved in the dispute, said the anti- 
labor reputation that Mr. Watson carried out 
of that controversy was “not undeserved,” 
but conceded that he could not pinpoint any 
definite antilabor action. 

Mr. Dixie has no use for Mr. Watson, 
nevertheless. 

CALLED TEXAS YOKEL 

He's a Texas yokel,” he said. “Of course, 
Lyndon Johnson likes to surround himself 
with Texas yokels. That’s the kind of peo- 
ple he likes to have around him.” 

Other Texas liberals speak well of the other 
Texans on the White House staff. 

Mr. Watson is used to being called names, 
but the antilabor label still pains him. The 
word “strikebreaker” produced the only sign 
of impatience during two hours of interviews. 
His face flushed but his denial came out 
calmly. 

I'm for organized labor,” he said. “I’ve 
never been against organized labor.” 

Almost always he remains imperturbable. 

When he was forced to interrupt one inter- 
view because the Shah of Iran was due on 
the South Lawn in three minutes, he apolo- 
gized with no sign of haste, his friendly drawl 
suggesting that nothing really pressing was 
at hand. He carefully arranged a time for a 
second interview. When all was agreed on and 
proper leavetakings had been said, he saw 
the guest to the office door and stood watch- 
ing while he walked out. 

Then, just before the door closed, he swung 
to his desk in a blur of dark blue fabric and 
golden cluff links, his left hand reaching for 
the telephone receiver, his right finger al- 
ready jabbing at the buttons, his light gray 
eyes trained without humor on the instru- 
ment that is the most constant detail of his 
life. 


Need for Enactment of Civil Rights Act of 
1968 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, unfortu- 
nately some people in this great country 
of ours have forgotten the principles of 
human dignity and concepts of individ- 
ual liberty that have formed the basis 
for the creation of our democratic repub- 
lic. They have forgotten that the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution together created the form and 
substance of building a nation, new in 
history, where the majority rules, the mi- 
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nority is protected, and the integrity of 
every individual is inviolate by law. 

This precious formula of freedom has 
been tested repeatedly—by foreign foes 
in the early days of the Republic, by in- 
ternal adversaries during our tragic Civil 
War, by the forces of fascism and com- 
munism in the 20th century. And this 
formula of freedom has been expanded— 
through the extension of the franchise 
early in the 19th century, the abolition 
of slavery and black codes, and passage 
of the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments 
to the Constitution; and, in our own 
time, by the progressive breakdown of 
the walls of segregation. 

Since 1954 great and far-reaching 
achievements have been accomplished. 
These achievements have benefitted all 
people, strengthened the sinews of de- 
mocracy, and have offered great promise 
for equality of opportunity that future 
generations can inherit and build upon. 

Yet our heritage, our past achieve- 
ments, are now threatened by those who 
no longer believe in our Union. These are 
the extremists who would set us one 
against the other, they would burn our 
cities to the ground, make looters and 
arsonists of our children, assassins, and 
purveyors of hate of our young men. And, 
finally, they would create anarchy in the 
name of black rebellion and white 
supremacy. 

As long as these apostles of hate and 
violence receive a hearing, rather than 
forthright condemnation, the forces of 
destruction will continue to ravage the 
Nation. As long as we tolerate lawlessness 
on the one hand, and attitudes of racism 
on the other, we will increasingly destroy 
the unity and strength of the Nation. 
We will become, as the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders warned, sep- 
arate and unequal. 

No progress whatever can be made un- 
der such conditions. There can only be 
more violence, ultimately leading to ter- 
rible internal conflict. Selfish individual 
reasons, reasons of enlightened self-in- 
terest, reasons of idealism and goodwill, 
and reasons of humanity all dictate the 
urgent need to ostracize hatemongers 
and lawbreakers from any public forum. 
The first responsibility of government is 
to maintain law and order. This must be 
done firmly and with justice. Then we 
can go on toward our national goals, not 
by giving lip service to a hollow creed, 
but through compassionate understand- 
ing that recognizes the necessity of ac- 
tion now. 

It is in this spirit that I support the 
civil rights bill before us today. 

Mr. Speaker, civil rights bills have been 
enacted into law in 1957, 1960, 1964, and 
most recently, in 1965, with passage of 
the Voting Rights Act. 

But the task of assuring truly effective 
implementation of the rights guaranteed 
all citizens by our Constitution is still 
to be accomplished. 

In 1966 the House passed legislation 
similar in some respects to H.R. 2516. 
Unfortunately, it languished in the Sen- 
ate and no further action took place. 

When the bill was before us in 1966, 
I stated in the House words that are still 
valid, and even more so, on this 10th day 
of April of 1968: 
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I think, Mr. Chairman, that most of us 
recognize that we are in the midst of a fun- 
damental social revolution—a revolution in 
human values that can not be put off, that 
can not be willed out of existence or shoved 
to the bottom of the perennial pile of every- 
day business. 

This Nation, first led in the 1950’s by the 
Supreme Court and the executive branch of 
our Government, firmly embarked upon the 
just and courageous course of squaring Amer- 
ican reality with the American dream—of 
uniting theory and practice—of overcoming 
the existence of two Americas—of making 
the Union again one and indivisible. 


Now the Congress has been reawak- 
ened to the need to meet our respon- 
sibilities to all our citizens. We must not 
falter now. We must see this thing 
through to the end. To call a halt at this 
time would indicate a tragic retreat, an 
open admission of failure and a justifi- 
able feeling of desertion and despair on 
the part of millions of citizens, and es- 
pecially Negro citizens. 

Congress must act to meet the prob- 
lems which have aroused the violence 
and disorder in our cities. 

We have made great strides, through 
legislation in many areas, to provide im- 
proved educational, employment and 
political opportunities. 

But we are still a long way from dis- 
mantling the racial caste system, from 
providing the hope and opportunity for 
our Negro citizens to move from the fetid 
ghettoes of our cities in which they must 
exist to enter into the mainstream of 
American life. 

As passed by the House last year, H.R. 
2516 was confined solely to provisions 
strengthening Federal protection for per- 
sons exercising—or urging others to ex- 
ercise—rights established by the Consti- 
tution and the Congress. We have seen, 
and recently most tragically, that a small 
minority on both sides threatens to im- 
pede the fulfillment of those rights by 
creating a climate of fear and by actual 
acts of force and violence. It is intoler- 
able that in a civilized society the will of 
Congress, carrying out the fulfillment of 
constitutional rights, should be flouted 
by reckless, anarchistic elements in our 
society. 

To this basic bill the Senate added pro- 
visions on antiriot, fair housing, and 
Indian rights. 

The antiriot provisons compliment the 
House bill’s protection for the legal ac- 
tivities of civil rights workers by making 
it a Federal crime to move in interstate 
commerce to incite a riot. They also pro- 
vide penalties for persons who teach the 
use, application, or manufacture of fire- 
arms or explosives intended to be used 
in a riot and for the interstate transpor- 
tation of such weapons in the knowledge 
that they are to be used in a riot. It is 
also made a Federal crime to obstruct 
law-enforcement officers and firemen 
while performing their duties during 
riots. 

There is no need to justify these provi- 
sions to assure citizens of all colors, races, 
creeds, and national origins the oppor- 
tunity to peaceably protest denial of their 
constitutional rights and to penalize the 
sick and evil among us who instigate vio- 
lence and riots, These provisions are es- 
sential if the Nation is to move ahead 
with resolve and determination to exor- 
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cise the demon of racial and ethnic bias 
and hatred from American life. 

The fair housing provisions added by 
the Senate to H.R. 2516 have created con- 
siderable controversy and concern. I am 
convinced, however, that much of this 
apprehension is the result of misunder- 
standing, and even a deliberate attempt 
to distort the bill’s provisions on fair 
housing. 

This section of the bill, title VIII, is not 
an effort to impose forced housing. 
Rather, it is designed to insure that any 
decent citizen with necessary economic 
resources and qualifications will not en- 
counter discrimination in his search for 
an adequate place to live. The only forced 
housing in America, in fact, is in the 
ghettoes of our cities where Negro fami- 
lies who have the means to live elsewhere 
are nevertheless forced to stay there be- 
cause discrimination has precluded their 
moving out of the ghetto. 

Studies on this question confirm the 
fact that property values do not decline 
when Negroes move into all-white neigh- 
borhoods. Blockbusting, which some un- 
scrupulous real estate dealers have uti- 
lized for their own economic advantage, 
is specifically prohibited by the bill’s pro- 
visions. And, most important, a national 
law would put an end to panic selling and 
price dislocation resulting from unwar- 
ranted fear when the possibility of inte- 
gration of a neighborhood is raised. 

Title VIII is not extreme in coverage 
or in enforcement. Many of the 22 State 
and 96 local fair housing laws presently 
in effect have broader coverage and en- 
forcement provisions than those included 
in H.R. 2516. And, in fact, the State of 
New Jersey’s existing law prohibiting dis- 
crimination in housing is more stringent 
than the requirements under title VIII 
of H.R. 2516. 

What we will accomplish with approval 
of title VIII is to assure every American 
the opportunity to compete for decent 
housing on equal terms with his fellow- 
citizens. In the past, citizens of Jewish, 
Italian, and other non-Anglo Saxon 
ethnic backgrounds have faced such dis- 
crimination, but unquestionably today 
the problem is a massive one, widespread 
throughout the Nation, for our Negro 


citizens. 
Our cities are rapidly becoming 
ghettos, the result of discrimination 


that has created an unending cycle of 
inadequate, squalid housing and inade- 
quate schooling, which in turn fosters 
unemployment resulting in irretrievably 
lost opportunities and the creation of an- 
other generation of lost, disadvantaged 
people who can never lift themselves out 
of poverty and hopelessness. Title VIII 
will help break this insidious cycle and 
offer an avenue of escape to persons who 
are now barred from desirable housing, 
no matter how honest, law-abiding, per- 
sonable, agreeable, or financially sound 
they may be. The problem of segregated 
housing is not merely one of improving 
the amount or quality of housing avail- 
able to minority groups—it is also, and 
preeminently, a problem of ending what 
is in reality compulsory denial of oppor- 
tunity. 

Two years ago, in testifying on a sim- 
ilar measure in the House, Mr. William 
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Levitt, the well-known builder, answered 
a question about the effect of a national 
fair housing law upon developers as 
follows: 

Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, that I pretty 
much have answered that question. Again, 
judging from our own experience, I can see 
only that the relieving of tensions, the lack 
of violence, the lack of any kind of upsetting 
of economic conditions; I know that in Levit- 
town, N.J., where our business was rather 
slow, once we started to integrate our busi- 
ness gradually got better and better and 
better. And today it is one of our more prof- 
itable communities. 

So I can only see that a fair housing law 
would once and for all remove that from 
the list of competitive items, builder against 
builer, or builder against—I am going to use 
a harsh word—chiseler, which we have in this 
business, as we have in every other business. 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud to support 
this civil rights bill. It is a fair and effec- 
tive response to the urgent needs of our 
times. It represents a logical, orderly and 
realistic continuation of our historic ef- 
forts to root out and banish racial and 
ethnic discrimination. We cannot rest 
until the job is done. Today’s action is a 
significant step in this long but essential 
struggle. 


War and Prejudice: A Negro Family 
Embittered 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, racial in- 
equality mocks our democratic values in 
peacetime, but it becomes especially 
ironic in time of war. While we proclaim 
our objective of fighting to preserve the 
freedom and security of people in Asia, 
serious questions remain unanswered 
about the freedom and security of our 
own black citizens. On the battlefield 
black soldiers share equally in the 
dangers and the sacrifice of lives. Yet 
equality of opportunity is not assured 
away from the battlefield. 

An article in the New York Times of 
March 23 by Sylvan Fox describes a 
Negro family which has lost one son in 
Vietnam. Another son is stationed in 
Germany and cannot find lodging for 
himself and his family because of his 
race. 

This article was called to my attention 
by Daniel T. Frazer, of New York City, 
who said in his letter to me: 

When the great lovers of property rights 
deny open housing to anyone, they do vio- 
lence to that person's dignity and spirit. 


Mr. Frazer pointed out to me further 
the likely connection between the ‘‘vio- 
lence to that person’s dignity and spirit,” 
and the violence which this Nation has 
experienced in its streets. 

I commend Sylvan Fox’s article to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 23, 1968] 
WAR AND PREJUDICE: A NEGRO FAMILY 
EMBITTERED 
(By Sylvan Fox) 

On a recent clear, bracingly cold day, Mrs. 
Evely Williams went to her mailbox and 
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found a letter from her daughter-in-law 
Margarita in Frankfurt, Germany. 

It was a chatty letter, written in a neat 
hand on lined paper. “Germany is much 
cleaner than New York,” it said: “The streets 
are small. Cars drive all crazy, as if you 
didn't yee a license.” 

Almost as an afterthought, the letter went 

on to say: “We don’t have an apartment. 
The one Sonny [ ta’s husband, Pfc. 
Elvin A, Williams] had was not given to him 
after the owners saw Sonny. 

“See,” the letter explained, “the one who 
rented the apartment to him was the land- 
lord, so when the owner saw Sonny he told 
him, ‘If you were three-quarters white, I 
would give you the apartment.“ 

Private Williams, who is 23 years old, is a 
Negro, and, he said, because he is a Ne- 
gro, he was unable to rent the apartment— 
or several others—for himself, his Puerto 
Rican wife and their 6-month-old daughter 
in Germany, where he has been stationed. 


MISSING IN ACTION 


A few hours after Mrs, Williams got the 
letter on that brisk, sunny day, a visitor 
came to the William's tidy frame house at 
1142 Hancock Street in the Bushwick section 
of Brooklyn. 

He was an Army sergeant, and he informed 
Mrs. Williams and her 60-year-old husband, 
Augustus, that another son, Pfc. Frederick 
T. Williams, 21, was missing in action in 
Vietnam. Three days later, the family’s fears 
were confirmed; the son—in Vietnam only 
two weeks—had died of wounds suffered 
in a fierce two-and-one-half-hour battle in 
the Mekong Delta. 

The two tragic experiences on that single 
day wounded the Williamses deeply, and 
yesterday members of the family wanted to 
talk about them, believing they would pro- 
vide a glimpse of the irony of Negro life 
and might convey some understanding of the 
cruelty of discrimination. 

“My black son died for freedom,” Mrs. 
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William said. “And at the very same time, 
they have humiliated my other son and taken 
his manhood away. 

“I had taught my children they are Ameri- 
cans first and Negroes second,” said Mrs, 
Williams, a handsome and proud mother of 
nine children. “If you're an American, you're 
part of something. You have a duty. But if 
my son has to be three quarters white, what 
is he defending?” 


EMBITTERED TOWARD UNITED STATES 


“The problem is the discrimination and 
the humiliation he’s going through after 
losing a brother,” said Mr. Williams, nodding 
toward his son Elvin, who is now home on 
emergency leave from Germany because of 
his brother’s death. 

Elvin, a tall young man with a heavy 
mustache, is less embittered toward the Ger- 
mans than he is toward the Army which he 
says failed to help him find an apartment 
for his family and remained icily indifferent 
to the discrimination he encountered. I'm 
not angry against the Germans,” he said. It's 
just the United States I’m angry against.” 

Despite a meager income—Mr, Williams is 
a church sexton and his wife works for a local 
poverty agency—the Williamses have man- 
aged to pull themselves out of the psycho- 
logical and social morass of poverty. 

Their modest house, which they own, is 
trim and well kept. A small grand piano 
graces one corner of their living room and a 
plastic covering protects their couch from 
undue wear. The walls are hung proudly with 
photographs of several of the Williams 
children in cap and gown, and Mrs. Wil- 
liams informs a visitor that five of her nine 
children have attended college. 

For most of their lives, although they said 
that like most Negroes they have been stung 
often by discrimination of some kind, the 
Williamses have believed that moderation 
and gradual progress were the Negro’s best 
hope. But today they are angry. 

Adding to their anger and their anguish is 
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the petty bureaucratic confusion they say 
they have faced in trying to bring their son's 
body home, The body has been in Oakland, 
Calif. for several weeks, and Mrs. Williams 
has called everyone from local military offi- 
cials to the White House, She says she has 
run into evasion and overt abuse and has 
been unable to find out when her son's body 
will be shipped to New York. 

The other day, Maj. Donald J. Johnson 
of the Fort Tilden Advisory Staff visited the 
Williams home. He assured Mrs. Williams 
that every effort would be made to expedite 
the return of her son’s body and said she 
would receive an official apology for the delay 
and difficulties she has been subjected to. 

“What has happened has changed my 
views,” Mrs. Williams says. “If I said I had 
not become bitter during this ordeal, I would 
be lying.” 

“I don’t preach violence,” her husband de- 
clared. “But I’m coming to believe it’s the 
only way my boys can get what they want. 
If it takes violence for my boys to get what 
they want—that’s what has to be. But I’m 
hoping there's a better channel than that,” 

Elvin had even considered volunteering for 
duty in South Vietnam when his brother was 
sent there. But today—after his brother's 
death and the latest incident of discrimina- 
tion—Elvin says: “I would not go to Viet- 
nam. I could not go to Vietnam after what 
has happened.” 

And as a result of what has happened in 
the last few weeks, he says he has made 
some changes in his own plans for the future. 
He had originally expected to resume his 
studies of psychology and sociology, which he 
interrupted after two-and-a-half years at 
Howard University to go to work, 

Now, he says, he hopes to enter New York 
University next fall, when he is discharged 
from the Army, to study community and 
human relations and to work eventually with 
youngsters in ghetto neighborhoods, 

“Tve beaten the ghetto,” he said. “I'd like 
to come back and help those who didn’t.” 


SENATE—Wednesday, April 17, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair offers 1 minute of silent prayer. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, April 11, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on April 11, 1968, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 172. An act for the relief of Mrs. Daisy 
G. Merritt; and 

S. 1580. An act for the relief of John W. 
Rogers. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 


President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LIMITATIONS ON STATEMENTS 
DURING TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements be 
limited to 3 minutes during the 15 min- 
utes agreed to for the transaction of 
routine morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


JAMES W. ADAMS AND OTHERS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House on S. 234. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
234) for the relief of James W. Adams 
and others which was, on page 2, after 
line 11, insert the following: 

No part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 


contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CITY OF EL DORADO, KANS, 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House on S. 1664. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Intyre in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1664) for 
the relief of the city of El Dorado, Kans., 
which were: 

On page 1, line 8, after “system” insert 
“composed of items described in the 
project application and approved by the 
Office of Civil Defense and”. 

On page 1, line 10, strike out purposes: 
Provided, That no” and insert purposes. 
Payment of all or a portion of the 
amount appropriated in this Act is con- 
ditioned upon installation of and pay- 
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ment for the items included in the proj- 
ect application. No”. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Antitrust and Monopoly of the 
Committee on the Judiciary be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT oF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE OF 
MILITARY PROCUREMENT ACTIONS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Installations and Logistics, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to lew, a report on mili- 
tary procurement actions for experimental 
development, test, or research work negoti- 
ated under the authority of sections 2304(a) 
(11) and 2304(a)(16) for the period July- 
December 1967 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Armed Services. 
PROTECTION OF CERTAIN DISTINGUISHED PER- 

SONS BY SECURITY FORCES OF THE DEPART- 

MENT OF DEFENSE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force for Manpower and Reserve 
Affairs, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to provide for the protection of certain 
distinguished persons by security forces of 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
ee (with an bee ee paper); to 

the Committee on Armed Serv 
PROPOSED EXTENSION OF enge ee eee 

OF DUTIES ON CERTAIN FORMS OF COPPER 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, a draft of proposed legislation 
to continue until the close of June 30, 1970, 
the existing suspension of duties on certain 
forms of copper (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Finance. 

REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of an opinion on the account- 
ing system for operations proposed for imple- 
mentation July 1, 1968, in accordance with 
section 640(b) of the Department of Defense 
Appropriations Act, 1968, Department of De- 
fense, dated April 12, 1968 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report relating to 
exemptions from the antitrust laws (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO THEFT 
AND PASSING OF U.S. POSTAL MONEY ORDERS 

A letter from the Postmaster General of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to correct certain de- 
ficiencies in the law relating to the theft and 
passing of U.S. postal money orders (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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FINANCIAL SUPPLEMENT TO ANNUAL REPORT 
OF POSTMASTER GENERAL 

A letter from the Postmaster General of 
the United States transmitting the financial 
supplement to the annual report of the 
Department for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1967 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF LIFE OF ADVISORY 
COMMISSION ON PARCEL DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICES 


A letter from the Deputy Director, Bureau 

of the Budget, transmitting a draft of pro- 
legislation to extend the life of the 

Advisory Commission on Parcel Distribution 
Services and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

PROGRESS REPORT ON NATIONAL VISITOR 

CENTER 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, reporting, pursuant to 
law, the status of the report on the National 
Visitor Center; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED States To ENAcT LEGISLATION 
PROVIDING THAT WorL”D War I VETERANS 
SHALL RECEIVE THE SAME FEDERAL BENEFITS 
AS SPANISH WAR VETERANS 


Whereas, The World War I veterans made 
the same patriotic effort that the Spanish 
War veterans made; and 

Whereas, The Spanish War veterans have 
received more federal benefits than the World 
War I veterans; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation pro- 
viding that World War I veterans shall re- 
ceive the same federal benefits as Spanish 
War veterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, the presiding officer of each 
branch of the Congress and to the members 
thereof from the Commonwealth. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARLSON: 

5.3326. A bill for the relief of Dr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Wenshyuan Wang; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S. 3327. A bill to remove from Federal em- 
ployment persons who engage in riots and 
civil disorders, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3328. A bill to require certain persons 
to wear approved eye protective devices when 
participating in certain vocational, indus- 
trial arts, and chemical-physical laboratory 
courses of instruction in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BROOKE: 

S. 3329. A bill to authorize a project for 
flood control and related purposes for the 
lower Charles River, Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts 
(for himself, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. MET- 
cal, and Mr. Moss): 

S. 3330. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act in order to provide for a national power 
plant siting study and a national power plant 
siting plan, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 3331. A bill to establish a National Ad- 
visory Council on Health Policies which will 
have the responsibility of setting goals for a 
national health policy for the United States 
and making recommendations for the attain- 
ment of such goals; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY of Mas- 
sachusetts when he introduced the above 
bill, which appears under a separate head- 


ing.) 
By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 3332. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 so as to restore the full 
medical deduction for certain individuals 
who have attained age 65; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 33933. A bill for the relief of Michele 
Lombardi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, BROOKE (for himself, Mr. 
Case, Mr. Hart, Mr. Morse, Mr. LONG 
of Missouri, Mr. Javrrs, Mr. COOPER, 
Mr. HATFIELD, and Mr. PERCY): 

S. 3334. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 to provide for the 
application of such title to State and Fed- 
eral employees; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary; and 

S. 3335. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to apply an acceptable credit risk 
standard for loans to small-business con- 
cerns in certain high-risk areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Brooke when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BROOKE (for himself, Mr. 
Cask, Mr. Hart, and Mr. MORSE): 

S. 3336. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 in order to more effectively pro- 
tect and secure certain constitutional 
rights; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BROOKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BROOKE (for himself, Mr. 
Case, Mr. Hart, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Coopzr, and Mr. HATFIELD): 

S. 3337. A bill to alter the method of dis- 
tribution of funds under title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Brooke when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3338. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the 50th anniversary of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Brewster when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


S. 3328—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO REQUIREMENT OF 
CERTAIN PERSONS TO WEAR EYE 
PROTECTIVE DEVICES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill re- 
quiring all students, teachers or visitors 
at any District of Columbia public or 
private school or college to wear ap- 
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proved eye protective devices when par- 
ticipating in certain vocational, indus- 
trial arts, and chemical-physical labora- 
tory classes in accordance with regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the District of 
Columbia Council. Presently there is no 
eye safety law in the District of Colum- 
bia to protect students working in these 
classes from needless eye injuries. I am 
advised that presently there are 27 States 
including Maryland and Virginia that 
have laws requiring eye protective equip- 
ment in school shop and laboratory 
classes. 

I am informed that in States without 
such legislation there has been an ever- 
increasing number of eye injuries result- 
ing from school workshop and laboratory 
mishaps. A number of these injuries, 
many of them causing irreparable loss of 
vision, could have been prevented if the 
students had been wearing industrial 
quality eye protection at the time of the 
accident. 

The legislation I am introducing today 
will not only benefit students, but the 
good eye safety habits learned in school 
should cut down on the accidents 
incurred later in industry. 

It is tragic, Mr. President, when a 
grown man suffers the needless loss of 
eyesight as part of his job due to failure 
to use the proper safeguards. How much 
more poignant the loss becomes when it 
stalks a youngster on the very threshold 
of life. Therefore, in my judgment, ap- 
propriate steps should and must be taken 
to require the wearing of eye protective 
devices in hazardous situations in shop 
and laboratory classes in all District of 
Columbia schools. 

The bill I have introduced today seeks 
to protect every student, teacher or visi- 
tor attending shop or laboratory classes 
in any school in the District of Columbia, 
and will require them to wear industrial 
quality eye protective devices in hazard- 
ous situations during such times as pre- 
scribed by the District of Columbia 
Council. The proposal lists the courses of 
instruction where eye protective devices 
will be needed. 

My proposal provides three ways in 
which the required eye protective devices 
can be furnished to all students and 
teachers. The safety glasses may be given 
outright, purchased and sold at cost to 
students and teachers, or made available 
for a moderate rental fee. All visitors to 
shop and laboratory classes will be pro- 
vided with eye protective devices. 

It is vital that all eye protective de- 
vices meet high quality standards. Maxi- 
mum impact resistance, good optical 
qualities and workmanship, nonflam- 
mable, nontoxic and noncorrosive ma- 
terials are all important features of eye 
protective devices. I am advised that the 
best guide to quality eye protective de- 
vices is set forth in the American Stand- 
ard Safety Code Z2.1-1959. This code 
was sponsored by the Department of the 
Navy, National Bureau of Standards, 
U.S. Bureau of Mines and was approved 
November 27, 1959, by the American 
Standards Association, I believe that the 
code is universally accepted and used by 
both industry and all branches of gov- 
ernment in establishing specifications 
for eye protectors. Therefore, to safe- 
guard against use of poor quality eye 
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protective devices, I have included the 
requirement that the safety devices meet 
the standards of the Z-2 Code. 

This proposal also defines the term 
“school” to include all District of Co- 
lumbia schools, both public and private. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3328) to require certain 
persons to wear approved eye protective 
devices when participating in certain vo- 
cational, industrial arts, and chemical- 
physical laboratory courses of instruc- 
tion in the District of Columbia, intro- 
duced by Mr. Morse, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


S. 3331 AND S. CON. RES. 69—-INTRO- 
DUCTION OF BILL AND CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION TO ESTABLISH 
A NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL 
AND A JOINT CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON HEALTH 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I introduce today a bill and 
a concurrent resolution directed toward 
providing badly needed coordination, 
planning, and organization in the Amer- 
ican health care system. If enacted, these 
two proposals can pave the way for re- 
ducing rising health costs, as well as 
broadening the availability of health 
services to all Americans, The two com- 
plement one another; therefore, I have 
introduced them at the same time. 

In discussing health care in the United 
States, we must make no mistake: the 
issue is not whether the Federal Govern- 
ment has a role in the health field, for 
it always has and always will. The ques- 
tion is, instead, how that role can be 
strengthened, be made more effective, 
and be best structured. These are the 
issues to which this legislation is ad- 
dressed. 

Health today is a big business. It grows 
bigger and bigger every day and is in- 
creasingly underwritten by the Govern- 
ment. We will spend more than $50 bil- 
lion this year on health and more than 
$100 billion by 1975. It has been esti- 
mated that between 1965 and 1975 the 
cost of living will increase by more than 
20 percent. But, in the same period, the 
cost of health care will increase by nearly 
140 percent, or more than seven times 
the cost of living increase. Health ex- 
penditures account for more than 6 per- 
cent of our gross national product. The 
health field employs nearly 4 percent of 
the total civilian labor force. 

The Federal Government is involved in 
every aspect of the health system: train- 
ing and education, construction and 
modernization, organization and delivery 
of services, and overall health policy. 
Federal expenditures for health activities 
in this past decade alone have increased 
by a factor of five. In 1965, Federal, State, 
and local government accounted for 25 
percent of the total national health ex- 
penditures, with private sources account- 
ing for the remaining 75 percent. In 1967, 
2 years later, national health expendi- 
tures had risen from $39 billion to $47 
billion, and the Government share had 
risen from 10 percent to 35 percent. Near- 
ly a quarter of the national health ex- 
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penditure is borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and this amount will undoubt- 
edly increase as Federal expenditures for 
health increase faster than those of State 
and local governments. 

Similarly, an increasingly greater 
share of the Nation’s resources have been 
channeled into paying for health care. 
Health now consumes 8.2 percent of the 
national budget, up from just over 2 per- 
cent 10 years ago. 

But this infusion of more Government 
funds, this development of new and ex- 
panded health programs and this greater 
involvement of the Government in the 
total health effort has spawned a para- 
dox. The simple truth is that despite 
massive Government spending for health 
care, the costs of health care are rising 
faster than the ability of the average 
citizen to pay for it. Further, our poor 
people, to a large extent, are left out of 
our health system. 

Since World War II medical prices 
have risen considerably faster than con- 
sumer prices. In the last 2 years alone, 
medical prices rose twice as fast as con- 
sumer prices. The entire health system, 
including physicians’ fees, hospital 
charges, drug costs, and salaries of health 
personnel has been responsible for this 
unprecedented increase in health costs. 
Hospital charges, for example, were up 
16.5 percent in 1966, the biggest increase 
in 18 years. Physician fees rose at an 
extraordinary rate, up 7.8 percent in 
1966, and 6.1 percent in 1967. Medicare 
and medicaid programs and costs ex- 
ceeded all predictions, and have con- 
tinued to increase well into this year. 

Though the number of persons cov- 
ered by health insurance programs has 
grown, nearly 35 million Americans— 
one quarter of the population—remains 
outside even minimum coverage. And 
even for those Americans with health 
insurance, the coverage is rarely compre- 
hensive. For the average American fam- 
ily, the fear of prolonged illness is a fear 
of major financial ruin and disaster. The 
average hospital bill, for the 30 million 
Americans who will be hospitalized this 
year, will be $556—aside from physicians’ 
fees and extra services. For those who 
need medical care the most, for those 
rural and urban poor presently outside 
the medical care system, the availability 
becomes more and more distant as the 
costs rise sharply. And for those who 
have always had good medical care, and 
become accustomed to it, medical costs 
consume an even larger proportion of the 
family budget dollar. 

Central to steep rise of health costs 
and the inadequacy of coverage is the 
lack of coherence in the organization and 
management of health services. The Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Health 
Manpower recently indicted the present 
health system by stating: 

Medical care in the United States is more 
a collection of bits and pleces—with over- 
lapping, duplication, great gaps, high costs, 
and wasted effort—than an integrated sys- 
tem in which needs and efforts are closely 
related. 

Observers have described our health 
system as the “largest cottage industry 
remaining in this country.” 

The Federal Government must bear a 
major responsibility for the present 
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chaos in our medical care system. It has 
acquiesced to the perpetuation of an 
outdated and inefficient system. Its un- 
willingness and inability to lead, when 
leadership is desperately needed, is dis- 
turbing to many people, both in the 
medical profession as well as outside it. 
Today, the Federal Government con- 
tinues to pour money into a system 
which is jerry-built, without moving co- 
incidentally to restructure it to smooth 
out the inconsistencies. 

Overlapping jurisdictions, fragmented 
authority, and uncoordinated health ef- 
forts among Federal departments and 
agencies haye helped to foster similar 
problems on State, county, and local 
government levels. The Federal health 
house is not in order, and until it is, 
the other levels of government will not 
get theirs in order. The $16 billion an- 
nual Federal investment in health is 
divided among eight departments and 
at least a dozen agencies. We have, for 
instance, substantial health programs in 
the Departments of Defense and Agri- 
culture, the Veterans’ Administration, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
NASA. These amount to roughly 30 per- 
cent of the Federal health budget. Every 
one of the eight component agencies 
within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare are engaged in health 
activities. New departments and agencies 
such as the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Housing and Urban Development, 
Interior, and Transportation have been 
charged to a greater or lesser extent with 
health responsibilities and missions, in- 
cluding environmental, rural, and urban 
health. Moreover, the major Federal 
health agency—HEW—is hampered by 
an outdated structure, by facts of size, 
budget, disparate agencies, bureaus, and 
programs. It has become too unwieldy to 
carry out its functions with the neces- 
sary thrust and responsiveness. HEW 
needs reorganization, and the sooner the 
better. 

But, major reorganizations within 
HEW will not be a palliative for con- 
fronting the twin forces of our major 
health crisis. Many of the 200 grant-in- 
aid programs require plans or evidence of 
planning by grant applicants. These 
plans must somehow be coordinated 
within the Department and also with 
other departments and agencies. But the 
attempts of a major line department, 
such as HEW, to coordinate health ac- 
tivities among other line departments 
with equal authority and dissimilar mis- 
sions simply are not successful. 

Presidents Kennedy and Johnson have 
attempted to meet this lack of coherence 
by creating an environment and a struc- 
ture within which the health professions, 
the universities, the hospitals and the 
public and private health institutions can 
be brought together into an effective 

. But these attempts have not 
solved all the problems, because they 
have not dealt with health in a truly 
comprehensive manner. 

Temporary, short-term study groups 
have been assembled over and over to 
point out inadequacies in health care, to 
suggest health targets and to structure 
goals. These commissions ad hoc com- 
mittees, advisory councils and interagen- 
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cy planning groups, on health costs, on 

manpower, on facilities, on rural and 

urban health, have all been commend- 

able—but they, too, have failed to deal 

2 the health issue in its overall con- 
xt. 

These groups are unquestionably val- 
uable. They have helped to illuminate 
the inadequacies, inequities, and pre- 
vailing chaos in health care. They have 
not, however, been a substitute for strong 
national leadership in the health area. 
These conferences, councils and commis- 
sions due to their ad hoc structure and 
restricted purview have had little sub- 
stantive impact on restructuring Fed- 
eral departments and agencies or the pri- 
vate health sector. To go further, as a 
coordinating and planning device, they 
have proven perhaps monumentally in- 
effective. Each commission has been au- 
thorized to report a particular segment 
of the health system—say manpower or 
health costs; each has made its study, 
reported its findings, yet no group or 
council has come forward with sufficient 
status, authority, or long-term standing 
to analyze, interpret and forecast these 
findings, or to suggest alternative choices 
and priorities, and to view the health 
system in its totality. No group has been 
established to deal with the problems of 
prevention, normal development, health 
care and recovery. No group has yet come 
forward to provide the leadership and 
direction so desperately needed. 

Prior to the enactment of titles XVIII 
and XIX under the Social Security Act, 
our society had provided medical care to 
groups and segments of society on a 
piecemeal, incremental fashion, The De- 
partment of Defense is spending $1.7 
billion for medical activities this year, 
offering complete medical care to all 
servicemen and nearly complete services 
to their families. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will spend over $1.5 billion for 
medical services to qualifying veterans. 
More than one-sixth of the U.S. popu- 
lation is potentially eligible for hospital 
care or medical treatment in Federal 
facilities. 

Medicare, enacted in April 1966, ex- 
tended health insurance for hospital and 
physician services to an estimated 16.6 
million Americans 65 and over. Medi- 
care’s companion, medicaid, extended 
health care to the poor and medically in- 
digent—an estimated 8.5 million people. 
Medicaid has spread quickly to 43 States 
and jurisdictions. It has sought to bring 
the 30 million defined as poor by the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity—about 15 
percent of the population—into the 
health system. 

In addition to including our elderly, 
poor, and disadvantaged into our health 
system, the President and Congress have 
pledged to provide a reasonable level of 
medical care to all people, regardless of 
race, income or residence. Back in 1964, 
the President of the United States set 
forth a number of highly ambitious goals 
in the health area. 

It is imperative— 


He said in a special message to the 
Congress— 
that we give first attention to our oppor- 
tunities—and our obligations—for advanc- 
ing the Nation’s health. For the health of 
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our people is, inescapably, the foundation 
for the fufillment of all our aspirations. 


In 1966, Congress enacted the partner- 
ship for health legislation which de- 
clared that fulfillment of our national 
purpose depends on promoting and as- 
suring the highest level of health attain- 
able for every person. 

These promises mean that all Ameri- 
cans have come to expect health care 
as one of the basic rights of citizenship. 
Expectations have arisen in all segments 
of society that a high standard of health 
services can be provided to all Americans 
regardless of race, income, or residence. 
We recognize that we possess the capa- 
bility, technology, resources, and general 
affluence to accomplish those goals. 
Arnold Toynbee said: 

The 20th century may be best remembered 
as the first age in history in which people 
have thought it practical to make the bene- 
fits of civilization available for the whole 
human race. 


We are now more than two-thirds of 
the way through the century. We are 
fully aware that good health care is 
within the reach of all Americans, if not 
the world. But the painful experience 
thus far has been that the realization 
of this goal has not emerged from our 
Nation’s efforts. 

These commendable promises, the 
notable increase in Federal investment in 
medicine, and the extension of health 
care to millions has been far from what 
was intended. We sought to spread the 
benefits of medical science and tech- 
nology to millions without considering 
fully the anachronistic structure upon 
which services would be distributed. In 
sum, there is no possible way of defining 
a third to a half of our population as 
entitled to medical care at Government 
expense without a significant structural 
change in American medicine. It is hard 
to believe that we thought the injection 
of several billions of dollars into the 
health system could radically transform 
the medical situation of both rural and 
urban low-income families. Bringing 
millions under medical insurance and 
medical payment programs could not 
instantaneously be transmitted into more 
doctors, more hospitals, more nurses, 
more facilities, and overall better health 
care. Medical resources were scarce prior 
to medicare and medicaid; they have be- 
come scarcer since. 

Last year, for example, our Nation’s 
91 medical schools graduated fewer than 
8,000 physicians, far short of our coun- 
try’s needs. Expert medical observers 
have estimated that our present needs 
are for a graduating class each year of 
16,000 physicians. We need presently at 
least 50,000 more doctors. There exists 
some 5,000 U.S. communities without 
any physician and that number is in- 
creasing, not decreasing. It is perhaps 
shocking to note that the number of 
medical school places has risen only 
slightly, while the number of applicants 
continues to increase. We are filling our 
medical ranks with foreign medical doc- 
tors, who are not only desperately needed 
in their own countries, but are educated 
under different systems. 

The present supply and system of med- 
ical care has not been able to keep pace. 
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This development portends to be true in 
the future. In other words all forecasts 
indicate that the present crisis in health 
is going to worsen before it gets better. 
New medical and dental schools have 
been planned, but the required leadtime 
for planning, construction, staffing, and 
graduation of an initial class, remains 
nearly 10 years. Even if we radically in- 
crease the number of practicing physi- 
cians, the number of general practition- 
ers or physicians in low-income areas 
may not increase at all. The drain of 
physicians to suburban hospitals and 
clinics seems destined to continue, if not 
increase. Furthermore, one cannot be 
sanguine about increasing medical and 
dentistry school graduates when we ac- 
knowledge that about one-quarter of 
these schools are in serious financial diffi- 
culty. There is not enough new recruiting 
or training of physicians. According to 
one survey of medical students, over one- 
third came from the upper 3 percent of 
the income bracket in the United States. 

Urgent shortages exist in health per- 
sonnel. We need close to 150,000 more 
nurses to meet our current needs alone— 
another 200,000 by 1975. Though the 
number of nurses graduated under bac- 
calaureate nursing programs has doubled 
the past 6 years, these increases remain 
far short of the effort needed. Internal 
dissension among professional nursing 
associations has unquestionably hindered 
the increase in degree nursing programs. 
Given our needs, this situation is un- 
conscionable. Moreover, we have a reser- 
voir of an estimated 600,000 qualified 
nurses presently inactive. We must do 
more to make the nursing profession and 
the incentives desirable enough to return 
these women to active service. This in- 
cludes not only nurses, but also physical 
and occupational therapists and other 
positions held by women. 

We need thousands of allied health 
workers with various levels of education 
to staff our clinics, hospitals, and pro- 
vide other health services. Health pres- 
ently constitutes our Nation’s third larg- 
est industry and will soon become its 
largest. In 1900, for example, there was 
one supportive health worker for each 
physician. Today the ratio is around 13 
to 1, and by 1975, the ratio is expected 
to be 25 to 1. 

In spite of the desparate need for 
health manpower and the fact that this 
need will increase, our educational and 
training institutions have not been 
aggressive enough in recruiting person- 
nel, A reservoir of untapped manpower 
languishes in our urban centers where 
employment and training are vitally 
needed. Nearly two-thirds of all active 
health manpower is employed in our hos- 
pitals, yet no institution remains per- 
haps so negligent in the training of the 
personnel it uses than our hospitals. In 
the major medical center of this country, 
Boston, I have found our great teaching 
centers have not made joint efforts to 
recruit and train allied health personnel 
who they could employ immediately. Our 
entire educational system, inclusive of 
vocational schools, has not been ade- 
quately receptive to directing and train- 
ing people for assured employment in the 
health field. 

Not only must we induce more persons 
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to enter the health field, but increase 
the number of teachers and instructors. 
An additional 4,000 physicians are 
needed immediately in our medical 
schools, not to mention the shortage in 
dental, nursing and allied health per- 
sonnel programs. More and larger grants 
would assist in attracting part-time or 
full-time teachers. Moreover we should 
shift the emphasis from grants to in- 
come tax deductions for health profes- 
sionals who spend part of their time 
without compensation in hospitals, med- 
ical, nursing and other health training 
or service institutions. In this way a 
skilled professional who donated perhaps 
1 day a week to a hospital or teach- 
ing institution for the purposes of teach- 
ing or patient service would be allowed 
by the Internal Revenue Service to de- 
duct the worth of this time from his 
taxable income. The proposed financing 
mechanism would possibly fill the pres- 
ent shortage in teaching in the health 
field. To the extent that hospitals, uni- 
versities and medical schools could 
choose from those physicians and other 
health personnel who offered their 
teaching services, the quality of teach- 
ing would be elevated as well. 

Finally, the 1968 Health Manpower 
Amendments represent a significant step 
by the Government to improve as well 
as expand health professional training 
programs. This act builds upon five ex- 
isting programs with the purpose of ex- 
panding health manpower programs. 
The passage of this bill is an absolute 
must by this Congress, even though I 
personally do not think it goes far 
enough in seeking to close our health 
manpower shortage. 

Manpower deficiencies, the most im- 
mediate and critical need in our health 
system, is only one facet of a larger, 
more complex problem. We have no 
other choice but to make better use of 
our more skilled personnel. This in- 
evitable decision will force us to reorga- 
nize and more efficiently use our exist- 
ing facilities and system of delivering 
services. 

Our health facilities have proven even 
more inadequate. Many of our urban hos- 
pitals and facilities are in a state of de- 
cay and obsolescence—overcrowded, un- 
derstaffed, and delivering inadequate 
services. The President has commented 
that: 

The hospitals that service more than two- 
thirds of our population in nearly 200 metro- 
politan areas are obsolete, out of date, and 
desperately in need of modernization. 


Observers believe that remodeling our 
hospital system would cost nearly $15 
billion. The Hill-Burton hospital con- 
struction and modernization legislation 
is directed toward providing hospital fa- 
cilities in rural areas. Urban hospitals, 
especially major metropolitan teaching 
hospitals have long been discriminated 
against under present Hill-Burton for- 
mulas. 

We have not created cheaper alterna- 
tive health facilities to in-hospital care. 
Our entire medical system, inclusive of 
doctors and medical insurance plans, 
has been oriented around expensive hos- 
pital care and services. It has not been 
the high cost of drugs that have made 
the most dramatic rise in medical costs, 
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but hospitals. It has been the dominant 
trend of primary health care of 25 years 
to draw closer and closer to the hospital 
as the center of health services. The jus- 
tification for this, though obvious, must 
be radically transformed. 

An entire spectrum of potential health 
services is available as alternatives to 
hospital care. The shift in emphasis from 
curative to preventive medicine in many 
of our health training institutions reflect 
the rethinking and ferment in our pres- 
ent health care. Community health cen- 
ters have expanded, providing for the 
early detection and prevention of dis- 
ease. Medical educators and others are 
exploring numerous alternatives and 
variations to hospital care, from ambula- 
tory clinics for single visits and all-day 
diagnostic evaluation to convalescent 
hospital beds and wards with maximum 
self-help. Post hospital facilities, from 
an economic viewpoint, such as half-way 
houses, extended care facilities, rehabili- 
tation centers, nursing homes, and cus- 
todial care centers open up a spectrum of 
medical care facilities that can all be pro- 
vided at a cost lower than the hospital 
bed. Many health professionals indicate 
that hospitals as we know them are obso- 
lete and ineffective institutions for ambu- 
latory cases and that hospitals of the 
future should be vastly different. Con- 
trasting data from medical insurance 
plans, especially group practice, indicates 
that insurance companies due to their in- 
flexibility in coverage and hospital bias, 
have a much higher proportion of their 
policyholders utilizing costly in-hospital 
services than more flexible prepayment 
group practice plans. 

We must move away from the “brick 
and mortar” concept of allocating funds 
for health facilities. The formulas and 
criteria for allocating the quarter of a 
billion dollars annually under the Hill- 
Burton legislation fails to meet the needs 
of a highly urbanized society. Hill-Burton 
legislation, a health landmark in its day, 
fails to provide funds, loans, and grants 
for the spectrum of health facilities re- 
quired to insure delivery of services to 
those who need them the most. Yet Fed- 
eral and State officials, major hospital 
associations, recognizing the inadequacy 
of this legislation, fear to move in new 
directions where change is absolutely 
necessary. 

They are trapped in the sea between 
Scylla and Charybidis; caught between 
planning reorganization under partner- 
ship for health amendments and the 
more lucrative funding of Hill-Burton. 

We are all too prone to play the shell 
game when searching for the cause of 
rising health costs. Expensive drugs, 
physicians’ fees, administrative and per- 
sonnel costs are symptomatic of the 
larger problem found in overall health 
organization of facilities and services. 
And yet we blindly continue to feel the 
elephant in the darkness, many finding 
a leg or ear, but rarely the elephant 
itself. We have failed to provide the 
funds, the incentives, the guidelines to 
furnish the spectrum of health facilities 
required to meet individual health needs. 

Our hospitals have been grossly abused 
by those who fund them as well as those 
who service them. The hospital has be- 
come a means in itself, a panacea for all 
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health ills, even though most health ob- 
servers recognize that they should be the 
ends—the final alternative—in providing 
services when others are not germane to 
individual needs. Our entire health sys- 
tem for patients and health manpower 
centers around the hospital, when it 
should be situated as one, and only one, 
of the many alternative facilities avail- 
able for health services. 

Moreover, we are confronted with 
nearly insuperable barriers in servicing 
a whole segment of our population; 
namely, the poor, the Negro, the rural 
migrant, the central city dweller, with 
good health facilities. Only last year, the 
President’s National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Rural Poverty reported that for 
some 14 million rural Americans who 
have been consigned to poverty and des- 
titution, health services remain inade- 
quate, deficient, badly organized, under- 
financed and related to the needs 
of the individual or the family. 

As for the urban poor situated within 
view of our major medical centers, they 
have become more and more isolated 
from the mainstream of American life. 
They have become alienated from the 
major institutions of American life, in- 
accessible, and not intended to serve 
them. The simple barriers of space and 
time have become major impediments to 
their access. Investigations into the 
Watts riots revealed that the nearest 
health facility available to residents of 
the Los Angeles ghetto, the Los Angeles 
County FHospital's outpatient depart- 
ment, was a 2-hour bus trip or a $10 cab 
ride distant—for a facility open only dur- 
ing normal working hours. 

Add to these barriers the cost and con- 
fusion, the complex and contradictory 
eligibility requirements for services, and 
health care remains indeed remote to 
these citizens. These barriers are com- 
pounded further by our fragmented 
health system which all too often places 
child care services in one section of the 
city; adult care somewhere else, and 
ambulatory care in another. 

It seems the entire rationale for the 
construction of our major health care 
systems has been for the convenience of 
health personnel, major teaching, and 
training centers. Inadequate considera- 
tion has been given, until recently, to 
decentralizing our health facilities, pro- 
viding health centers on a basis where 
services are needed and where the ex- 
traordinary pressures can be taken off 
major hospital units. 

We are indeed a Nation of profound 
incongruities. We are the wealthiest, 
most technologically advanced country 
on the face of the earth, yet we allow our 
affluences to sustain a health system 
which finds 14 nations with lower infant 
mortality rates; 20 nations with higher 
male life expectancy. We permit one- 
fifth of our children under age 17 to be 
afflicted with chronic ailments. We permit 
infant mortality rates within certain city 
ghettoes and pockets of rural poverty to 
be seven times that in surrounding sub- 
urban areas. 

The President’s National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders has re- 
cently reported that segregation and 
poverty have created in the racial ghetto 
a destructive environment totally un- 
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known to most white Americans. It found 
that the Nation is “moving toward two 
societies, one black, one white; separate 
and unequal.” Nowhere is this disparity 
more pronounced than in our health care 
system. We have permitted one standard 
for the predominantly white middle class, 
the other for the lower class, predomi- 
nantly urban Negro. The preponderance 
of inferior health care for our urban 
ghettoes does not stop with the unavail- 
ability of facilities and medical person- 
nel, but includes environmental depriva- 
tion as well. The Riot Commission noted 
that poor health and sanitation condi- 
tions, one facet of the poverty cycle, re- 
sulted in higher mortality rates, higher 
incidence of major diseases, and, we 
might add, more fuel to kindle the dis- 
content found throughout the ghetto. 

Major policy alternatives face us in 
every aspect of our health care system. 
We have tolerated a wasteful, inefficient 
health system to perpetuate itself, aided 
and abetted by impotent government 
leadership. The basic issue before us re- 
mains the improvement of the organiza- 
tion and distribution of the fruits of 
medical science and technology, the fi- 
nancing, and the maintenance of a cer- 
tain level of health costs. Our health 
system must be reorganized. New pat- 
terns must be found which require re- 
examining and overhauling established 
practices. The recognition that we can- 
not proceed as we have in the past is the 
point from which we must begin. 

The former Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, John Gardner, re- 
cently stated: 

One can see at all levels the groping at- 
tempts to create a new system—a system 
that will be less wasteful of resources, that 
will profit by the advantages of large-scale 
organization and that will give a wider range 
of Americans easy access to the benefits of 
our society. 


Our sole comfort resides in the fact 
that this new system has not yet emerged. 
We have time, though urgency dictates 
speed, to begin extensive experimentation 
and innovation at all levels, inclusive of 
the public and private sectors. 

This dedication to greater planning 
and efficient utilization of our resources 
must bring together all segments of 
society if it is to be successful. Govern- 
ment acting alone cannot succeed in this 
task. We all accept, if not encourage, the 
pluralistic base of our American health 
system. We accept the fact that many 
functions in our Nation’s total health 
mission can best be performed, initiated 
or directed by nongovernment institu- 
tions. But we must equally accept the 
role Government plays—its ultimate re- 
sponsibility as well as accountability to 
the public in insuring that resources are 
equitably distributed and health needs 
met. We cannot possibly meet our short- 
term or even long-term health goals 
without the funds, the talent, the re- 
sources and willing cooperation of the 
private sector. 

Hospitals and other health facilities, 
for example, cannot be planned, fi- 
nanced or modernized without private 
funds, without the partnership of health 
insurance companies and our major 
lending institutions. New medical per- 
sonnel cannot be trained and utilized 
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without the cooperation of medical 
schools, teaching hospitals, State licens- 
ing bodies and professional medical as- 
sociations. Health personnel cannot be 
substantially increased without the as- 
sistance of our educational systems, hos- 
pitals, and nursing associations. The 
more rational use of physicians and 
hospitals cannot be forwarded and in- 
novation cannot take place without 
greater incentives for efficiency, plan- 
ning and change. Basic structural 
changes throughout the health system 
cannot be made without the collabora- 
tion of State, county, and city health 
departments, planning agencies and 
major teaching centers. Finally, a new 
system which delivers the benefits of 
medical science to all our people with- 
out discrimination to income, age, resi- 
dence or race cannot be accomplished 
without the Federal Government’s dedi- 
cation and willingness to lead. 

As a people and a culture we have 
placed an unceasing faith in the impor- 
tance the individual plays in our society. 
If we are to use our abounding resources 
to materialize this belief, we must accept 
the challenge before us. If goals are to be 
attained, aspirations fulfilled, choices 
must be made, priorities assigned. 

For all these reasons we must act now 
to bolster the role of leadership in the 
health field that has been seemingly 
abandoned under our present structure. 
It is to this end that I propose the fol- 
lowing two bills. These proposals repre- 
sent the first, and perhaps the most im- 
portant parts, of a series of health 
legislation I intend to introduce this ses- 
sion. These later proposals, amendments 
and additions to existing laws are in- 
tended to plug certain gaps in existing 
health laws. They suggest major changes 
in health legislation due to expire this 
year. 

First, I propose that a National Ad- 
visory Council on Health Policies be 
established in the White House Office 
which will have the responsibility of 
setting goals for a national health policy 
for the United States and making recom- 
mendations for the attainment of such 
goals. 

Second, as a complementary measure 
to the first, I propose a bill to create a 
National Health Council. I propose a 
concurrent resolution of both Houses 
calling for the creation of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Affairs which would 
have the broad responsibility of evaluat- 
ing and assessing the impact of health 
legislation passed during the past few 
sessions. The joint committee should be 
looked upon as an ad hoc unit, to be 
established in the second session of the 
90th Congress, and with the provision to 
report its findings and recommendatons 
by June 30, 1971, when it would be 
abolished. 

The National Health Council and the 
Joint Committee on Health Affairs would 
ideally complement one another. The 
Health Council located in the White 
House Office would have the vantage 
point from which to view, evaluate, and 
assess health activities throughout the 
Federal system and the private sector. 
The joint committee, on the other hand, 
would be primarily concerned with the 
impact of Federal health legislation and 
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funds upon the planning, programing 
and execution of this legislation. The 
Council and the committee would ap- 
proach the health question from differ- 
ent perspectives, shaped by their insti- 
tutional role—one, the executive, the 
other, legislative. Together they would 
function to bring greater coordination, 
planning and leadership into the health 
field. 

The Council would be composed of 
three members appointed by the Presi- 
dent and located in the President’s White 
House office. This Council would make an 
initial 2-year evaluation of Government 
participation in medical care programs, 
and then present its report to the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the public. The 
first report would include a statement of 
specific national health goals, and offer 
a program for meeting these goals. After 
this initial report, the Council would 
thereafter submit an annual report to 
the President and the Congress. This an- 
nual report would measure the progress 
made in the year toward meeting these 
goals, 

It would suggest new programs and 
legislation, building on the previous 
year’s results and increased capabilities. 

The basic reasons for establishing a 
National Health Council follows from my 
earlier description and analysis of our 
country’s health needs and the challenge 
before us. 

First, coordinate health activities. 

There exists no single department or 
agency with sufficient status, authority, 
or jurisdiction to pull together the vari- 
ous health missions and programs scat- 
tered throughout the Federal Govern- 
ment. A National Health Council would 
provide the President with a viable in- 
stitution for coordinating Federal pro- 
grams in the health field. In working 
with the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Council would evaluate existing 
programs, making recommendations to 
the President and the Congress for 
greater coordination and consolidation 
where needed. 

Given an independent status in the 
White House Office, the Council would be 
able to offset the various pressures and 
influences from established medical, hos- 
pital, nursing, and other health profes- 
sionals. It would not be as susceptible 
to becoming a captive agency within a 
designated department or agency, sub- 
jected to the fragmented review of con- 
gressional committees. The President 
would have the benefit of its expertise 
somewhat analogous to the present role 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. He 
would have an operational tool to bolster 
not only the role of HEW in the health 
field, but bring the numerous depart- 
ments and agencies in the health field 
into more effective cooperation. 

I think the analogy to the Council of 
Economic Advisers is apt. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is involved in economic 
matters, but then so are the Secretaries 
of Commecre, and Labor as well as the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Council has 
filled a much needed planning and advi- 
sory gap in the President’s Office in 
coordinating information, providing up- 
to-date information and projecting 
growth patterns. A National Health 
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Council would play much the same role. 
The President’s prestige and location of 
the Council would enable its members to 
execute their responsibilities with speed, 
force, and a strong sense of purpose. 

Second, set national health goals. 

Under my proposal, the National 
Health Council would play a substantial 
role in setting goals for a national health 
policy. It would be in a position to sur- 
vey the Nation’s health in its broadest 
perspective, inclusive of environmental 
health conditions—water, air, living 
space. It would have the authority to con- 
duct studies, research, and investiga- 
tions for the purposes of making recom- 
mendations to the President and to the 
Congress on the costs and benefits of al- 
ternatives for achieving these health 
goals. It would study, analyze and inter- 
pret information on health conditions, 
advising the President where waste and 
duplication in Government programs can 
be averted. 

In setting health goals, the Council 
would develop short-range goals to be 
met in our immediate objectives as well 
as develop long-term health goals to be 
achieved in the near future. The Council 
would rely on accurate information and 
studies to assess the feasibility of these 
goals, adjusting them to major innova- 
tions in medical science, the organization 
and delivery of health services. It would 
be attuned to the innovation and experi- 
mentation in health services, insurance 
plans and systems, on State and urban 
levels to determine their application to 
wider scale populations. 

A Third, assist in planning and evalua- 
ion. 

The Council would ultimately become 
involved in the planning sector of the 
health field. It would assemble, collect, 
and evaluate studies related to the Na- 
tion’s health, developing guidelines and 
measures to assess progress in health. 
Though the conceptual setting for com- 
prehensive health planning has begun 
to emerge, the implementation of plans 
remains in an embryonic state at all gov- 
ernment levels. Under my proposed leg- 
islation, the Council would provide con- 
siderable assistance to State health de- 
partments or designated health planning 
units in assembling and providing con- 
tinual health information. 

The Federal Government has become 
inextricably involved in all areas of the 
health field. Continual information and 
evaluation are absolutely necessary to 
insure the maximum use and efficient 
allocation of our valuable resources. The 
Council would assist planning units by 
developing meaningful performance 
specifications against which they will be 
able to measure programs and progress. 

The Council’s concern with compre- 
hensive planning does not suggest the 
imposition of a Government-sponsored, 
master health plan. The kind of plan- 
ning I propose is far less concerned with 
immediate targets and more with the 
general direction. Ultimately, the Coun- 
cil—as must the Congress or the Presi- 
dent—must be attuned to the Nation’s 
needs and values as well as the changing 
aspirations of society that require chang- 
ing goals for health. The Council, I would 
hope, would bring a new freshness and 
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innovation into thinking about our Na- 
tion’s health. Many myths must be de- 
stroyed; obsolete practices and organi- 
zation done away with. Information 
provided by the Council will be one of 
its most effective and valuable contri- 
butions because information in the form 
of progress reports, studies, and evalu- 
ations will enable Congress, the Presi- 
dent and all government levels to make 
decisions. 

Fourth, to provide executive leader- 
ship. 

Perhaps the most important function 
performed by the Council will be the new 
leadership it will provide on the national 
level. The President would have a val- 
uable instrument to assert executive ini- 
tiative and force in the health field, both 
in Government and without. The Presi- 
dent would have continual access to a 
professionally competent group of ex- 
perts, undiluted by the commitment to 
particular programs and particular in- 
terest groups. He would be able to gain 
a much needed perspective of what direc- 
tion we are headed in and what needs 
to be done. 

Massive increases in health costs and 
the infusion of funds into health have 
not been accompanied by more satisfac- 
tory health care, primarily due to the 
present inefficiencies and organizational 
structure of services. Veteran health ob- 
servers have predicted that our existing 
health system is now unable to absorb 
any new major health legislation with- 
out further waste and possible duplica- 
tion. My bill would call upon the Health 
Council, aided by the Bureau of the 
Budget, to serve as a centralizing agent 
in developing policies and guidelines for 
health program consolidation. This 
would serve to accelerate the review of 
health legislation with the intention of 
recommending reorganization where co- 
ordination and consolidation do not go 
far enough. 

In fulfilling its many functions, as pro- 
posed in my bill, the Council would pro- 
vide the President with greater initia- 
tive and force in requesting congressional 
action in health. The Council would 
submit annually to the President and to 
the Congress a report on its activities 
together with a statement which assesses 
the condition of the Nation’s health, This 
report could become a forceful document 
for introducing major changes and inno- 
vation into the health area. 

Finally, this policy level Council is not 
intended to obstruct, subordinate or re- 
place the primary role of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare as 
the President’s chief health adviser. The 
Council would supplement, support, and 
assist the Secretary in the performance 
of his present functions. The Council 
would be a spokesman for public policy 
in the health world, yet more concerned 
with the direction and coordination of 
policy than with policymaking itself. 
The establishment of the Council is a 
recognition that the Nation’s health sys- 
tem can no longer proceed in its hap- 
hazard, fragmented and unplanned 
manner. The costs of continuing under 
our present system and structure can 
be neither justified nor tolerated. 

To alleviate the fears of those who 
feel that a Health Council would usurp 
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the powers and functions of the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Secretary, we 
could build into my proposal a 3- 
year trial period for the Council. At the 
termination of this period, the Congress 
could evaluate the performance of the 
Council, deciding whether or not it 
should be given permanent status. It 
should be recognized, however, that such 
a temporal arrangement would greatly 
handicap the Council from its concep- 
tion. 

The Council’s effectiveness, as the 
Budget Bureau, the Council of Economic 
Advisers, the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology and other White House instru- 
mentalities, depends ultimately on how 
sensitive the President is to its poten- 
tialities. The President has the final 
choice of what role the Council will play; 
he can accept, reject, or ignore its ad- 
vice. The real strength of the Council 
lier in its flexibility and fluidity. Its ac- 
ceptance and utility will change with ad- 
visers as well as administrations. 

Under my proposal I would expect that 
a National Health Council would accom- 
plish the following: 

First, it would begin to establish great- 
er coordination of our health effort 
through the setting of health goals; 

Second, it would assist the President in 
providing greater Government leadership 
throughout the health field; 

Third, it would provide a structure for 
a more effective health partnership 
through planning, where each member— 
public and private—contributes to com- 
mon goals; and 

Fourth, it would play a substantial role 
in assuring the more effective and effi- 
cient allocation of our resources in the 
health areas. 

In sum, we have before us a construc- 
tive, viable and necessary proposal for a 
National Health Council. Under my bill, 
the Council would seek to create a more 
effective health partnership, where each 
member—public and private—has a role 
and is contributing to common goals 
rather than moving toward separate ob- 
jectives in different directions. 

My proposal would carry out the rec- 
ommendations of the Task Force on 
Federal Medical Service of the Second 
Hoover Commission made 13 years ago. 
In an expanded form this proposal would 
put into effect the recommendations 
made 1 year ago by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in its 
National Conference on Medical Costs. 
This proposal establishes what nearly 
every single panel of the National Advi- 
sory Commission on Health Manpower 
advocated in its November 1967, report to 
the President. This report states: 

To provide the Government with continu- 
ing policy advice, we recommend that a 
Council of Health Advisers should be estab- 
lished. The Council would be composed of 
non-Government experts who would serve 
on a full-time basis for a limited period, such 
as 3 years. 


This proposed Council has been sup- 
ported and recommended by many of our 
Nation’s leading health experts. I urge 
its speedy consideration. 

JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON HEALTH 
AFFAIRS 

As a companion proposal to the Na- 

tional Health Council, I have called for 
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the creation of an ad hoc Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Health Affairs, 
composed of 12 Senators and 12 Repre- 
sentatives. Created by a concurrent reso- 
lution passed by both Houses, the joint 
committee would have the responsibility 
of evaluating all existing legislation re- 
lating to health. 

The mandate for this committee would 
be very broad, but its principal task 
would be to measure the effectiveness of 
this legislation from the viewpoint of 
Congress. Among the major policy ques- 
tions I would hope this committee would 
consider are: Would simplification of 
grant-in-aid programs make them more 
effective? Is greater uniformity in grant 
equalization formulas needed? Is greater 
flexibility needed in our grant structure? 
Can we move in the direction of area- 
wide grants with unearmarked funds as 
proposed in the New Appalachian Rede- 
velopment Act? What incentives can be 
offered to bring private funds, especially 
insurance companies, into the construc- 
tion of the wide spectrum of facilities 
needed to supplement hospital care? 

Has health legislation been sufficiently 
flexible to meet regional, State, and com- 
munity health programs? Should health 
programs be brought together, for ex- 
ample, under the regional heart, cancer, 
and stroke amendments—Public Law 
89-239—and partnership for health 
Public Law 89-749? Can these planning 
programs be brought into consonance 
with the health components of social 
security title XIX, OEO neighborhood 
health centers or even Hill-Burton hos- 
pital construction? Can our health man- 
power programs be more effectively tied 
to our funding of teaching centers and 
teaching hospitals? Should the training 
and education of health personnel be 
completely subsidized by the Govern- 
ment? 

Other major policy questions consid- 
ered might include: What gaps in exist- 
ing legislation need to be filled in? What 
effect has the infusion of more Federal 
funds had upon health activities, re- 
sources and the provision of services? 
Are there administrative changes needed 
in our health programs, particularly, 
medicare and medicaid? Are there pro- 
posals for reducing health costs which 
can have important and immediate im- 
pact? What structural changes might be 
made in the Executive which would 
bring greater coordination and leader- 
ship into the health field? Should vet- 
erans’ hospitals and facilities be brought 
within the purview of State planning un- 
der the partnership for health? Are 
there sufficient predictions for the future 
of health services which demand action 
now to prepare for their occurrence? Is 
it feasible to bring private insurance pro- 
grams together under Government lead- 
ership to construct a national health in- 
surance program? Finally, how do we 
relate environmental health problems 
and needs to physical health problems 
and needs? These and many other ques- 
tions should be looked at by this 
committee. 

I think we all recognize that Congress 
has taken monumental steps in the last 
decade to involve the Federal Govern- 
ment in virtually every aspect of health. 
There is a pressing need, I sense, to take 
stock before my substantial new health 
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programs are initiated. This review must 
take place now. The joint committee 
would serve this function. Viewed as an 
ad hoc unit, the committee would be 
established in the second session of the 
90th Congress, with the provision to re- 
port its findings and recommendations 
by June 30, 1971, when it would be 
abolished. 

There are several pressing reasons why 
I think Congress should act to establish 
a joint committee at this time: 

First, promote coordination and more 
effective planning for our health needs. 

Where fragmentation of health mis- 
sions characterizes the structure of Fed- 
eral programs in the Executive, frag- 
mentation of oversight equally charac- 
terizes the legislative branch. Four Sen- 
ate committees and subcommittees re- 
view health legislation in the Upper 
Chamber, while at least four review 
health matters in the lower. Current 
congressional concern over the high cost 
of health services has stimulated suffi- 
cient interest to cause four Senate com- 
mittees—subcommittees to plan hearings 
this session: The Subcommittee on Exec- 
utive Reorganization of the Government 
Operations Committee, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, the Labor and Wel- 
fare Committee, and the Monopoly Sub- 
committee of Select Committee on Small 
Business. Similar investigations will be 
carried on by committees and subcom- 
mittees of the House. 

Though these investigations are valu- 
able, instrumental to future legislation 
and stimulating public support, it is my 
opinion that a joint committee composed 
of Senators and Congressmen from the 
principal health committees of both 
Houses would make a more substantial 
and lasting contribution in assessing the 
health field. The stature, composition, 
and duration of a joint committee would 
give it sufficient visibility and recogni- 
tion as to make its recommendations 
and report felt throughout government 
and private sector. 

Investigations by their very nature are 
fragmentary. If carried on by several 
committees in both Houses, they can 
overlap and dilute one another’s impact. 
It seems to me that if we are truly in- 
terested in further awakening the public 
conscience, and providing insight into 
the social and economic problems in the 
health area, then a joint committee as 
embodied in my proposal best serves 
these needs. 

The President’s 1937 Commission on 
Administrative Management as well as 
the Hoover Commissions suggested that 
a special joint committee provide a 
means whereby Congress should improve 
its internal coordination to effectively 
hold the Executive accountable. Under 
my proposal, the joint committee would 
have sufficient scope to investigate the 
administration of planning and coordi- 
nation presently carried on within the 
Executive to determine what changes— 
if any—should be made. 

Second, promote a more effective and 
aggressive congressional oversight of 
the health system by determining the 
effectiveness of existing programs. 

If Congress is to effectively maintain 
its position vis-a-vis the Executive, it 
must fulfill its function of oversight of 
executive activities. The question which 
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should be raised by Congress in consider- 
ing this joint resolution is: “Is the ma- 
chinery of Congress sufficiently and ra- 
tionally organized to provide an effec- 
tive balance between deliberation and 
dispatch in handling one of the princi- 
pal issues of the day—health?” Congress 
has been commendable in its willingness 
to appropriate more funds for health 
and pass health legislation. But Congress 
should now be willing to comprehensively 
review and evaluate impact of this legis- 
lation. The Federal investment of $15 bil- 
lion, the unprecedented rise in health 
costs, the extraordinary confusion 
throughout our health system would 
seem to warrant the use of a bipartisan, 
joint committee to conduct a compre- 
hensive review of the Government and 
health. 

Third, promote congressional review 
of existing health legislation to identify 
gaps and overlaps of existing programs. 

Congress has passed nearly 30 new 
health measures in the last 3 years in- 
creasing the Federal health investment 
by $8 billion. The monumental record of 
the first session of the 89th Congress will 
long be remembered as the “Health Con- 
gress,” enacting such landmark legisla- 
lation as Medicare, Allied Health Profes- 
sions Act, Regional, Heart, Cancer and 
Stroke Act and several other major items. 
This Congress, as those since, have 
placed the legislative branch on record 
as fully committed to the promotion of 
the highest level of health attainable for 
all Americans. These programs have re- 
quired an extraordinary response from 
health officials and the medical profes- 
sion. It is time to evaluate these pro- 
grams in terms of overall health objec- 
tives and goals. It is time we find out 
their shortcomings and numerous im- 
pediments in implementation. It is time 
we begin to tie health legislation to- 
gether, relating smaller pieces to a larger 
whole; and finally, it is time we fill the 
many gaps in existing legislation. 

The joint committee would take spe- 
cial attention to evaluate health plan- 
ning as established on regional, State 
and community basis. Congress has de- 
clared that: 

Comprehensive planning for health sery- 
ices, health manpower and health facilities is 
essential at every level. 


The declaration that planning must 
exist does not insure its implementation. 
These planning efforts must be supported 
further, obstacles removed. If our health 
system is to absorb major health legisla- 
tion, if it is to absorb millions more 
patients, and if it is to provide a higher 
level of health care to all citizens, then 
Congress must take the lead in seeing 
that all Government units are given the 
resources, the authority and the incen- 
tive to get on with the job. 

Fourth, evaluate future needs and di- 
rections, 

Under my proposal the joint commit- 
tee would be required to report from time 
to time to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives the results of its hear- 
ings, investigations and studies together 
with any recommendations and conclu- 
sions it would have. It would be the goal 
of the committee to suggest modifica- 
tions in existing legislation as well as 
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guidelines along which future health leg- 
islation may be directed. These guide- 
lines, I would hope, would be sufficiently 
broad as not to impose on the substan- 
tive powers of any congressional com- 
mittee, but comprehensive enough to 
serve as a standard for relating legisla- 
tion to overall health goals. 

Furthermore, it shall be the responsi- 
bility of the committee to consult and 
cooperate with other committees of the 
Congress which are dealing with health 
or health costs. These committees should 
communicate with one another as much 
as possible to prevent needless overlap 
and duplication of effort. 

Under this proposal I would expect that 
a Joint Committee on Health Affairs, 
established along the lines of my bill and 
focusing on many of the questions raised, 
would accomplish the following: 

First, it would evaluate and assess the 
effectiveness of recent legislation in the 
health areas to determine its impact and 
what the result of increased funds and 
coverage has been on our health pro- 


rams; 

Second, it would identify gaps and 
overlaps in existing legislation and give 
the Congress a better idea of how to re- 
late health programs to overall health 
goals; 

Third, it would reassert congressional 
oversight and responsibility in the health 
field; and 

Fourth, it would chart a course for fu- 
ture congresses in the area of health, 
identifying problems, strengths and 
weaknesses in our present system. 

Mr. President, I do not feel that a Na- 
tional Health Council nor a Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Affairs would be a pan- 
acea for the crisis we are undergoing in 
the health field. I do think, however, that 
the creation, operation and support for 
the Council and committee would go a 
long way toward assisting the President, 
the Congress, all government units, pub- 
lic and private health institutions, in 
facing the challenge before us. 

Operating jointly, they would undoubt- 
edly bring more order and direction to 
the health system. I am asking no more 
than for each branch of government to 
bear its share of responsibility and lead- 
ership. Planning and consolidation of 
health programs requires legislative ac- 
tion and executive responsiveness. We 
must recognize that the efficient manage- 
ment of our resources may require the 
reorganization of Federal agencies, de- 
partments and programs. Reorganiza- 
tion, coordination and consolidation of 
programs present various alternatives to 
effectuate change, innovation, and lead- 
ership in the Federal Government’s role 
in the Nation’s health. Greater aware- 
ness of the magnitude and complexity of 
the problems we confront in the health 
area will lead, I believe, to greater recep- 
tiveness to innovation, experimentation 
and structural change. 

Our health system must be structured 
to meet this Nation’s needs, or this Na- 
tion and its place of world leadership will 
suffer. Nearly a century ago the well- 
noted British statesman, Benjamin Dis- 
raeli declared: 

The health of the people is really the 
foundation upon which all their happiness 
and all their powers as a state depend. 
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We must take these words to heart, for 
the recognition and understanding that 
the individual well-being of all our citi- 
zens is really the source from which our 
action should stem. We, in Congress, have 
an obligation to fulfill. The speedy en- 
actment of a National Health Council 
and a Joint Committee on Health Affairs 
would be a step in discharging this obli- 
gation, perhaps a small step, but one 
which may have large footprints and 
consequences. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have the bill printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3331) to establish a Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Health Pol- 
icies which will have the responsibility of 
setting goals for a national health policy 
for the United States and making recom- 
mendations for the attainment of such 
goals, introduced by Mr. KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, under the 
rule, the concurrent resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3331) and the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 69) were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, as follows: 

S. 3331 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
there is hereby established in the Executive 
Office of the President, a National Advisory 
Council on Health Policies (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Council’’), which shall con- 
sist of three members who shall be of dis- 
tinguished competence in the field of health 
or fields related thereto, and who are not 
otherwise in the employ of the United States. 
Members of the Council shall be appointed 
by the President. At the time of appoint- 
ment the President shall designate one mem- 
ber as Chairman of the Council. 

(b) Each member of the Council shall hold 
office for a term of three years, except that 
any member appointed to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall be appointed for the remainder of such 
term, and except that the terms of office 
of the members first taking office shall ex- 
pire, as designated by the President at the 
time of appointment, one at the end of the 
first year, one at the end of the second year, 
and one at the end of the third year, after 
the date of appointment. A member shall 
not be eligible to serve continuously for 
more than two terms. 

(c) Members of the Council, while at- 
tending meetings or conferences thereof or 
otherwise serving on business of the Council, 
shall be entitled to receive compensation 
at rates fixed by the President, but not ex- 
ceeding $100 per day, including traveltime, 
and while so serving away from their homes 
or regular places of business they may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5, United States Code, for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty and func- 
tion of the Council to conduct studies, re- 
search, and investigations for the purpose 
of setting goals for a national health policy 
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for the United States and of making recom- 
mendations to the President and to the Con- 
gress of various means whereby such policy 
may be attained. 

(b) In carrying out its duty and function, 
the Council shall 

(1) conduct a continuous evaluation of 
policies and programs related to the Nation’s 
health (including policies and programs re- 
lated to disaster planning) and make recom- 
mendations for the revision, expansion, and 
improvement of such policies and programs; 

(2) initiate, study, and develop measures 
designed to assure the provision of adequate 
manpower, services, and facilities for the 
Nation’s health, including the mobilization, 
allocation, and utilization of such manpower, 
services, and facilities; 

(3) evaluate studies and surveys made by 
or concerned with Departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government in relation to the 
Nation's health needs and resources; 

(4) advise and consult with departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government (in- 
cluding the Bureau of the Budget) on poli- 
cies and programs concerned with health 
services, manpower, and facilities; and 

(5) upon the request of the President with 
respect to any matter concerning the Na- 
tion’s health, submit to the President a re- 
port containing such information, data, or 
recommendations on such matter as the Pres- 
ident may indicate in such request. 

(c) The Council shall submit annually to 
the President and the Congress a report of 
its activities together with a statement of the 
national health policies established by it and 
its recommendations of measures designed 
for the attainment of such goals. 

Sec. 3. The Bureau of the Budget shall co- 
operate with the Council in carrying out its 
responsibilities and shall review existing Fed- 
eral health programs with a view to deter- 
mining to what extent consolidation of such 
programs will contribute to their effective- 
ness. Whenever such Bureau determines that 
consolidation of such programs will contrib- 
ute to their effectiveness it shall prepare and 
submit to the President and the Council spe- 
cific legislative proposals designed to effectu- 
ate such consolidation. 

Sec. 4. The Council shall have authority to 
employ such professional, technical, and 
clerical staff as may be required to carry out 
its duties and functions. 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) there is 
hereby created a joint congressional com- 
mittee to be known as the “Joint Committee 
on Health Affairs” (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Joint Committee”) to be composed 
of twelve Members of the Senate (not more 
than eight of whom shall be members of 
the majority party) to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, and twelve Members 
of the House of Representatives (not more 
than eight of whom shall be members of the 
majority party) to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. The 
Joint Committee shall select a Chairman and 
a Vice Chairman from among its members. 

(b) A vacancy in the membership of the 
Joint Committee shall not affect the powers 
of the remaining members to execute the 
duties of the Joint Committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment was made. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Joint Committee shall con- 
duct a full and complete study, investiga- 
tion, and review of all Federal legislation 
relating to health and of the manner in 
which such legislation is administered in the 
executive branch with a view to— 

(1) determining the extent (if any) to 
which increased and improved health services 
will result from the infusion of additional 
Federal funds into health programs. 

(2) evaluating the effectiveness of the 
Federal grants-in-aid system of assisting re- 
gional, State, and community health plan- 
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ning and services, determining whether con- 
solidation of grants under such system and 
the simplification of the grant making proc- 
ess is desirable and feasible, and determin- 
ing whether greater uniformity in equaliza- 
tion formulas for such grants can be devel- 
oped, 

(3) identifying, and making recommenda- 
tions designed to overcome, any gaps and 
overlaps in the existing structure of Federal 
legislation relating to health, recommending 
modifications in existing legislation, and or- 
ganizational and operational methods for 
carrying it out, 

(4) determining what changes (if any) 
should be made, within the executive branch, 
in order further to coordinate and improve 
the administration and planning of Federal 
programs relating to health, and 

(5) determining the direction and future 
needs in health legislation in order to maxi- 
mize the effectiveness, economy, and efficiency 
of administration of Federal programs in the 
health area. 

(b) It shall also be the duty of the Joint 
Committee to consult and cooperate with 
other committees of the Congress which are 
concerned with health or the cost of health 
services for the purpose of advising and mak- 
ing recommendations to such other commit- 
tees as to (1) means of assuring that the 
social and economic benefits to be derived 
from Federal health programs will be com- 
mensurate with the costs of such programs, 
(2) methods for reducing or standardizing 
the costs of health services, and (3) alterna- 
tive methods of providing and delivering 
health care at reduced costs. 

Sec. 3. (a) In carrying out its duties, the 
Joint Committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings, to sit and act at such places 
and times during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjournment periods of the Congress, to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production of 
such books, papers, and documents, to ad- 
minister such oaths, to take such testimony, 
to procure such printing and binding, and to 
make such expenditures as it deems advisable. 
The Joint Committee may make such rules 
respecting its organization and procedures as 
it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
over the signature of the chairman of the 
Joint Committee or by any member desig- 
nated by him or by the Joint Committee, and 
may be served by such person or persons as 
may be designated by such chairman or 
member. Members of the Joint Committee, 
and its employees and consultants, while 
traveling on official business for the Joint 
Committee, may receive either the per diem 
allowance authorized to be paid to Members 
of Congress or its employees, or their actual 
and ni expenses provided an itemized 
statement of such expenses is attached to the 
voucher. 

(b) The Joint Committee is empowered 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems nec- 
essary and advisable. 

(c) The expenses of the Joint Committee, 
which shall not exceed $1,250,000 through 
June 30, 1971, shall be paid from the con- 
tingency fund of the Senate from funds ap- 
propriated for the Joint Committee, upon 
vouchers signed by the chairman of the 
Joint Committee or by any member of the 
Joint Committee duly authorized by the 
chairman. 

Sec. 4. The Joint Committee shall report 
from time to time to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives the results of its 
studies, investigations, and reviews, together 
with any conclusions or recommendations 
stemming therefrom, the first such report to 
be made not later than one hundred and 
twenty days after the establishment of the 
Joint Committee. The Joint Committee shall 
submit its final report to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives not later than June 
30, 1971, which report shall contain a com- 
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prehensive and detailed account of all the 
activities of the Joint Committee since its 
establishment together with any and all con- 
clusions and recommendations of the Joint 
Committee. If the Senate, or the House of 
Representatives, or both, are in recess or have 
adjourned, the final report shall be made to 
the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, or both, as the 
case may be. Upon the submission of such 
final report, the Joint Committee shall cease 
to exist. 


S. 3332—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
RESTORE FULL TAX DEDUCTIBIL- 
ITY TO CITIZENS OVER 65, AND 
THEIR SUPPORTERS, FOR MEDI- 
CAL EXPENSES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I introduce today a bill to re- 
store full tax deductibility to citizens 
over 65, and their supporters, for medi- 
cal expenses. 

Prior to 1954 taxpayers of any age 
could deduct a portion of their medical 
expenses from their Federal income tax 
payments only if that expense exceeded 
3 percent of their adjusted gross income. 
In other words, if a person had an ad- 
justed gross income of $5,000 and medi- 
cal expenses of $500, the first $150 of the 
medical expense was taxable and $350 
was deductible. 

In 1954 the Internal Revenue Code was 
amended to allow taxpayers over 65 to 
deduct all their medical expenses includ- 
ing the first 3 percent of the adjusted 
gross income that was previously tax- 
able. This change in the law greatly 
eased the heavy financial burden carried 
by elderly citizens with fixed incomes, 
who have high medical expenses. 

When medicare was enacted in 1965 
the House held that the provisions of 
that bill would adequately meet the 
problem of the heavy medical expenses 
incurred by the elderly and that the 1954 
amendment, allowing them full deducti- 
bility, was no longer necessary. The Sen- 
ate disagreed but the House view pre- 
vailed in conference and the old law was 
restored, making deductible only ex- 
penses above 3 percent of the adjusted 
gross income. 

Mr. President, that step was regres- 
sive and has caused severe hardships for 
many elderly citizens whose medicare 
benefits do not cover all of the heavy 
medical costs. 

The Social Security Administration 
estimated, in testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Aging, that only 40 percent 
of the health costs of the elderly are now 
covered by medicare, including the costs 
of drugs, dental expenses, nursing home 
care where a patient is not ill enough to 
warrant hospitalization for 3 days, and 
hospitalization beyond 90 days in a spell 
of illness. All these factors make it im- 
portant to restore the ful] deductibility 
provisions for elderly citizens. 

In 1966 the Senate acted to restore this 
full deductibility, as an amendment to 
the Investors Tax Act, but again was 
forced to recede in conference. Experi- 
ence of the past 3 years has demon- 
strated the need for this amendment to 
assist the elderly. Under my bill much 
needed assistance would be provided 
those who do pay Federal income taxes 
but whose incomes are still not great 
enough to free them from all financial 
worries. 
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Many younger taxpayers who struggle 

valiantly to meet their moral obligations 
to older family members by helping with 
their medical expenses would be assisted. 
While such younger taxpayers have 
enough income to pay their Federal in- 
come taxes, they usually have heavy ob- 
ligations to their wives and children. It 
thus becomes very difficult for them to 
pay the medical expenses of older family 
members, Under the 1954 law, which I 
seek to restore, their payments of the 
medical costs of elderly family members 
would again become tax deductible, con- 
siderably easing the burden they now 
bear. 
My bill would only restore that provi- 
sion of the law which the Senate has 
already gone on record as supporting. I 
believe it was a mistake to repeal the full 
deductibility of medical expenses for 
medical costs of the elderly. The mistake 
was due to the thought that medicare 
would cover all the expenses of those 
over 65. But the past several years have 
shown that this is not so, as the testi- 
mony before the Special Committee on 
Aging has demonstrated. 

I would, therefore, urge the Senate to 
act favorably upon this legislation to as- 
sist the elderly citizens of this Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3332) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to restore 
the full medical deduction for certain 
individuals who have attained age 65, 
introduced by Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jer- 
sey, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


S. 3338—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
PROVIDE FOR THE ISSUANCE OF 
A COMMEMORATIVE POSTAGE 
STAMP 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill which provides 
for the issuance of a commemorative 
postage stamp honoring the 50th anni- 
versary of the founding of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs of the United States. 

In July of 1969, this group will cele- 
brate 50 years of service and leadership 
in raising standards and developing op- 
portunities for the career woman. It is 
certainly an event of significance to 
women throughout our country, as this 
organization encompasses women in all 
professions, all business and education 
fields. The federation, through its foun- 
dation, endeavors to promote the inter- 
ests of all women, focusing attention on 
the achievements of women and the 
wider use of their abilities. 

A commemorative stamp honoring this 
milestone in the development of this 
unique organization would be a well- 
deserved tribute to the part played by 
women in our Nation's history and in its 
cultural, commercial, professional, and 
public life. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3338) to provide for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp in 
commemoration of the 50th anniver- 
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sary of the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
introduced by Mr. BREWSTER, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
fererd to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr, Fannin], I ask unanimous consent 
that, at its next printing, the name of the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
be added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
3220) authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make indemnity payments to 
honey producers for losses sustained by 
reason of the application of Government- 
approved insecticides on adjoining crop- 
lands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] I ask unani- 
mous consent that the name of the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr! 
be added to the bill (S. 2966) offered by 
Mr. Lauscue, to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of 
questions required to be answered under 
penalty of law in the decennial censuses 
of population, unemployment, and hous- 
ing, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague [Mr. NELSON], I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, his name be added as a cospon- 
sor of the bill (S. 3265) to authorize the 
erection of a monument in honor of the 
war veterans of the Oneida Tribe of 
Indians. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, my name together with the 
names of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burvicx], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Coon, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Monpate], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Proury], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Tpmncs], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] be added as co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 2911) to amend 
title 38 of the United States Code to im- 
prove vocational rehabilitation training 
for service-connected veterans by au- 
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thorizing pursuit of such training on a 
part-time basis. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], I also 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of Senators BIBLE, 
BURDICK, CLARK, COOPER, INOUYE, JAVITS, 
Lone of Missouri, MAGNUSON, MCGEE, 
MONDALE, Moxrova, Moss, NELSON, 
Prouty, RANDOLPH, RIBICOFF, SPARKMAN, 
Typines, and SMATHERS be added as co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 2910) to provide 
special encouragement to veterans to 
pursue a public service career in deprived 
areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy] I further 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of Senators BIBLE, 
BURDICK, CANNON, CLARK, COOPER, HAN- 
SEN, Inouye, Javits, Lone of Missouri, 
MAGNUSON, MCGEE, MONDALE, Montoya, 
Moss, NELSON, Prouty, RANDOLPH, RIBI- 
COFF, SMATHERS, SPARKMAN, and TYDINGS 
be added as cosponsors of the bill (S. 
2937) to amend title 38 of the United 
States Code to increase the amount of 
home loan guarantee entitlement from 
$7,500 to $10,000, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], I also 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of Senators Mans- 
FIELD, BAYH, Moss, RANDOLPH, YOUNG 
of North Dakota, MCGEE, COOPER, HAT- 
FIELD, MCGOVERN, JAVITS, BIBLE, NELSON, 
Harris, Pett, Kennepy of New York, 
MAGNUSON, Muskie, INOUYE, SMATHERS, 
Scorr, THURMOND, HILL, BREWSTER, TAL- 
MADGE, BENNETT, METCALF, Lone of Mis- 
souri, JACKSON, TYDINGS, HARTKE, PERCY, 
RIBICOFF, Montoya, and ANDERSON be 
added as cosponsors of the joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 137) to assist veterans 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
who have served in Vietnam or else- 
where in obtaining suitable employment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


CREATION OF JOINT CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEE TO BE 
KNOWN AS THE JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE ON HEALTH AFFAIRS 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts sub- 
mitted a concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 69) to create a joint congressional 
committee to be known as the Joint 
Committee on Health Affairs, which was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See reference to the above concurrent 
resolution when submitted by Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts.) 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 


Mr. BROOKE (for himself, Mr. Casz, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. Morse, Mr. Lone of Mis- 
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souri, Mr. Javits, Mr. Cooper, Mr. HAT- 
FIELD, and Mr. Percy) submitted a con- 
eurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 70) es- 
tablishing a Joint Committee on Social 
Welfare, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See reference to the above concurrent 
resolution when submitted by Mr. 
Brooke, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


DIRECT LOANS FOR HOUSING BY 
THE ADMINISTRATOR OF VETER- 
ANS’ AFFAIRS—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 696 


Mr. JAVITS submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 10477) to amend section 1811 
of title 38, United States Code, so as to 
authorize the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to make direct loans for housing 
under such section in certain urban areas 
whenever private capital is not available 
for such purpose, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 3303— 
RIGHT OF COUNSEL IN ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on May 16, the Senate Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
will hold a public hearing on S. 3303, a 
bill to extend the right of counsel to reg- 
istrants appearing before their local se- 
lective service boards. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a.m. in 
room 2228 of the New Senate Office 
Building. 

Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of the 
Selective Service System, will be the lead- 
off witness. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON OM- 
BUDSMAN PILOT PROJECT BILL 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on May 10, the Senate Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
will hold a public hearing in Kansas City, 
Mo., on S. 3123, a bill to establish a 2- 
year pilot project of the office of admin- 
istrative ombudsman. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a.m. and 
is tentatively scheduled to be held in the 
U.S. courthouse. 


NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Executive Reorganization 
has rescheduled the hearing on S. 2865 
for May 1, 1968, in room 3302, New Senate 
Office Building, at 10 a.m. At that time 
we will hear from representatives of 
General Motors, Ford Motor Co., Chrys- 
ler Corp., and American Motors. 


NOTICE OF FARM PROGRAM 
HEARINGS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, I would 
like to announce that the Secretary of 
Agriculture will appear before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry next Wednesday, April 24, to dis- 
cuss extension of the general farm pro- 
gram and farin bargaining legislation. 
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SENATOR BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA 
INTERVIEWED ON “OPINION: 
WASHINGTON” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I was privileged on Sunday, 
March 31, to be a guest on Metromedia- 
WTTG television program entitled 


program, I was interviewed by Mark 
Evans, the moderator, and Jack Bell, 
chief of the Associated Press’ Senate 
staff. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a transcript of the program be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

OPINION: WASHINGTON 
(A Metromedia-WTTG presentation; execu- 
tive producer, Mark Evans; producer, 

Florence Lowe; director, Mike Seagly) 


Guests: Senator ROBERT Byrrp, Democrat, 
of West Virginia; Jack Bell, chief of Senate 
staff for Associated Press. 

Interviewed by Mark Evans, vice president 
for public affairs, Metromedia, Inc. 

(Editors please note: This transcript is 


ington,” Washington, D.C., papers should 
also credit WITG-TV, channel 5.) 

Mr. Evans. Senator Byrd, does the recall of 
General Westmoreland, in your opinion, rep- 
resent a concession to congressional critics of 
the United States war strategy in Vietnam? 

Senator Brno. It does not, In the first 
place, I feel that the criticism has been not 
of the General as much as it has been of our 
role and policies in Vietnam. 

Mr. Evans. I’m Mark Evans. It’s good to 
be back after my visit to the west coast. 
Welcome to Metromedia’s “Opinion: Wash- 
ington”. Senator Robert Byrd, Democrat of 
West Virginia, sits on the Strategic Armed 
Services Committee. We're happy to have 
him with us, and our guest reporter is Jack 
Bell, chief of the Senate staff for the As- 
sociated Press. 

Mr. BELL, Senator, how do you analyze the 
return of General Abrams here? Is he going 
to be appointed to take over with Westmore- 
land's job? 

Senator Byrp. I do not have any such in- 
formation. I think, however, that his return 
would be a normal thing. He has been in the 
field. He has served for several months now 
under General Westmoreland, and in view 
of the fact that General Westmoreland is 
going to return as the Army Chief of Staff, 
there’s going to be a successor, naturally, and 
these are indications that General Abrams 
would be that successor. I think that all 
things would point to him as the natural 
successor. 

Mr. BELL. What do you know about Gen- 
eral Abrams from his policies that have 
been carried out thus far under General 
Westmoreland? 

Senator Brrp. I don't know anything with 
respect to his policies per se. 

I feel that any commander in the field in 
the Vietnam is going to carry out the policies 
that are outlined and enunciated and re- 
quired by the Department of Defense and 
the Commander-in-Chief in Washington. 

Mr. BELL. Especially by the President, of 
course. 

Senator BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. How much effect, Senator, are 
the pressures having on the President and 
the general staff over there, to get off dead 
center? It seems to me that a lot of people 
are discouraged, that when we think we 
have secured certain areas and then all of 
a sudden find that the only secure thing 
is a couple of cities over there. 
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Senator Brno. I’ve heard an increasing 
amount of criticism on the part of Members 
of Congress who, heretofore, have been con- 
tent with supporting the policy that has 
been followed. I’ve also heard a considerable 
amount of criticism from back home, people 
who feel that we have been following poli- 
cies that are not paying off and that we 
ought to change our strategy. I think this 
is what is being indicated by my colleagues, 

Mr. Evans. You're on the Armed Services 
Committee, Senator, how do you feel about 
it? Do you think we ought to do something 
different than we have been doing because 
it hasn't really paid off, evidently? 

Senator Brno. I have thought that we 
ought to conduct a strategy which would be 
calculated more to hurt the enemy and force 
him to the conference table, so I haven’t been 
exactly satisfied with the policy that we 
have been following, and, of course, in the 
light of the Tet offensive, I think many 
Members of Congress feel that we haven't 
been following the precise strategy that is 
going to bring the enemy to the confer- 
ence table, and I share this viewpoint. 

Mr. BELL. Senator, are you sort of a super- 
hawk, then? You want to get in and blast 
North Vietnam off the map, or just what is 
your reaction to this? 

Senator Byrp. I've never attempted to 
categorize myself as a hawk or as a dove. 
I simply feel, however, that the course that 
we have been following has not proved to be 
entirely successful. I feel we ought to hit 
the enemy where it hurts. 

Mr. BELL. Haven't we been doing that in 
North Vietnam? 

Senator Byrrp. I think we have been hurt- 
ing the enemy, I don’t think there is any 
doubt about that. However, I do feel that 
we have been following a strategy which 
has not been dedicated to hurting him hard 
enough and fast enough. For example, I feel 
that we should bomb the dikes in North 
Vietnam, and, thus, flood the rice bowl. 

Mr. BELL. Isn't that a policy of starva- 
tion used against the enemy? 

Senator Brrp. I would rather feed the 
enemy than to fight him, and if that hurts 
him and will contribute to his coming to 
a negotiating stance, then I think we ought 
to try it. I also feel that we ought to do 
something to shut off the port of Haiphong. 
We could do any one of several things—we 
could possibly mine it from the air; we 
we could sink a cement-laden ship in the 
channel that goes up into the port; we could 
possibly quarantine it as Senator Russell 
has recommended. I just think that we 
ought to step up our efforts and hope that 
ee would bring the adversary to the peace 

e. 

Mr. Evans. Senator, I mentioned a bit ago 
that I had recently returned from a trip up 
and down the entire west coast, I don’t think 
I have heard more criticism of anything than 
our lack of getting enough help from the 
Asians, themselves. Have we put all the pres- 
sure, in your estimation, that we can? They 
say that they have political troubles at home, 
and I don’t think you could have more po- 
litical troubles than President Johnson has 
on this very score, and I’m sure he’s going to 
be haunted by that quotation of his that he 
wants Asian boys to fight the Asian fight. My 
question simply is: Can we, or should we, put 
more pressure on them? 

Senator Byrrp. I think we have put great 
pressure on them. 

Mr. Evans. But they haven’t produced in 
any sizable number, have they? 

Senator Byrrp. I’ve been very disappointed 
and I am sure that the administration and 
the President himself have been disap- 
pointed in the assistance that we have had. 
Of course, South Korea has about fifty thou- 
sand men in South Vietnam; the Australians 
have, I suppose, about eight thousand; the 
Thais have about eight thousand or ten 
thousand; the Filipinos have about two 
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thousand; and New Zealand has about two 
thousand, 

Mr. Evans. Which are really drops in the 
bucket, with the exception of Korea? 

Senator BYRD. That's right, so we have five 
countries here which have assisted materially 
to same degree with men in South Vietnam. 
I have been very disappointed in this, but 
back to your question, Jack, I feel that the 
enemy in North Vietnam would be per- 
fectly content to see us continue to bomb 
bridges, troop convoys and railroads. 

Mr. BELL. That seems to do no good. 

Senator Brrp. I think it has done some 
good. It must have interrupted his infiltra- 
tion of men and materiel into the south. 
It must have cost him some loss in man- 
power and in terms of time and effort, but it 
hasn't hurt him enough. 

Mr. Evans. Senator, your party is in trouble. 
I think it’s pretty well a foregone conclusion. 
Will President Johnson have to react in Viet- 
nam to offset some of this, in your estima- 
tion? Has he got to do something dramatic? 
Has he got to do something strategic, other 
than what he has done? 

Senator Brrp. Well, I don’t know that he 
has to do something dramatic. As a matter 
of fact, I think that the basic motivation 
which he must follow vis-a-vis Vietnam is 
this: what is best for our own country and 
our men over there? Not so much what is in 
the best interests of the next election. Now, 
I think it’s obvious that the policy which we 
are following has not produced the results 
which we had hoped for, so it may very well 
be that some change in strategy is in the 
making. I do not know, 

Mr. BELL. Do you suppose there will be 
change in strategy which would lead to 
greater peace efforts. Thus far, the only solu- 
tion you've given is to force them to the 
table for negotiations. Aren’t there other 
ways by which we could get negotiations by 
which we might get an honorable conclusion 
of some kind? 

Senator Bynp. I think the President has 
pursued every conceivable channel which 
might lead toward negotiations. He has 
worked through diplomatic channels; he has 
worked through the United Nations; he has 
sent his own personal emissaries all over the 
world; and he has stated publicly, repeated- 
ly, that he would be willing to go anywhere, 
anytime and sit down and talk with these 
people if they would show that they had a 
sincere interest in negotiating. I don’t think 
our failure to reach negotiations would in- 
dicate a dearth of effort on our part. I think 
these efforts should be continued, and we 
should do everything we possibly can. But, 
just as it takes two people to tango, it takes 
two parties to sit down and negotiate. 

Mr. BELL. Well, do you think Senator Ken- 
nedy is contending in his campaign that we 
should deal directly with the Vietcong, the 
Communists, rather than North Vietnam? 

Senator Byr. I’m not sure that I really 
understand what he is contending. 

Mr. BELL. There is some doubt as to what 
he actually has in mind, but this has been 
his general proposition—that we have to deal 
with the people that we are fighting with. 
Would you consider, in any way, taking in 
the liberation front into a coalition govern- 
ment, or would you be against that? 

Senator Brrp. Well, I think we have had 
our fingers burned in the past in dealing 
with coalition governments to some extent. 
We can look back at China and the results 
of that time, but I don't think I would rule 
out, for the long run future, any of these 
things. It may be that we will have to in- 
clude representatives of the National Libera- 
tion Front in any negotiations. I am not in 
any position to say what we might have to 
do, but I don’t think we should rule it out 
summarily. 

Mr. BELL. Getting back to the political 
aspects of this, your Governor, Governor 
Smith, has come out definitely for President 
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Johnson for renomination. Now, I assume 
you're in the Smith corner, are you? 

Senator Byrrp. I am in nobody’s corner ex- 
cept my own. 

Mr. BELL. I know you don’t like to be 
pushed into corners. 

Senator Brrp. I have been a supporter of 
Mr. Johnson since I became a Member of 
the Senate in 1959. He was majority leader 
at that time and, of course, he was being 
talked about as being a possible candidate 
for the Presidency prior to 1960. He put me 
on the Appropriations Committee when I 
first went to the Senate. He put me in a posi- 
tion where I could serve my people in West 
Virginia and the Nation, and I haven’t for- 
gotten it. I was for him at that time. I ran 
as a delegate for the convention in 1960, and 
I ran as an openly avowed supporter of 
Lyndon Johnson, 

Mr. BELL. Do you think there is a definite 
and real challenge in his renomination if 
he wants it? 

Senator Byrp. I think there is a real chal- 
lenge to his renomination, 

Mr. BELL. You mean you think he may 
have difficulty in getting the nomination if 
he announces he wants it? 

Senator Byrp. I think he will have dif- 
ficulties, but I don’t think the difficulties 
will be so great that he can’t overcome them. 

Mr. Evans. Senator, West Virginia is im- 
portant in the Kennedy history. It sort of 
broke the back of his opposition in his bid 
for the nomination, that is, Jack Kennedy. 
How does Robert Kennedy stack up in your 
estimation in a confrontation with Lyndon 
Johnson? 

Senator Byrd. In West Virginia? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. Of course, Bobby has a part 
of the old infrastructure left in West Vir- 
ginia. There is some strength in West Vir- 
ginia which was behind his brother, Jack, and 
of which he will be the beneficiary. 

Mr. Evans. As of today, how would you 
place them? 

Senator BYRD. I think that Lyndon John- 
son will be the stronger man in West Vir- 
ginia. I think that Bobby will get some dele- 
gates there. There are already some individ- 
uals who are running for delegate who have 
announced that they will probably lean to- 
ward Bobby Kennedy. I am not a candidate 
for delegate in West Virginia, and I don't 
intend to become involved in this contro- 
versy, but, following the convention, I expect 
Mr. Johnson to get the nomination although 
I've with him on many things. I 
still think he'll get the nomination and I'll 
support him. 

Mr. BELL. Senator, I want to ask you a 
slightly personal question. Some of your col- 
leagues have told me that when a birthday 
arrives, along with it comes a four-line poem 
from you, in commemoration of this. Are all 
these the same? I'm curious about this. Do 
you make up these poems to fit each name, or 
what? 

Senator Brno. No, Jack, I'm not a poet. I’ve 
been a lover of poetry over the years, and, 
since I came to the Senate, I have made it a 
practice to write a letter upon the occasion 
of a birthday of any of my colleagues, on 
both sides of the aisle, congratulating them 
and wishing them well. 

Mr. BELL. Well, Senator, what are you cam- 
paigning for? 

Senator BYRD. I think a Member of the Sen- 
ate should always campaign because he’s al- 
ways going to be asking for something sooner 
or later. He's going to want some assistance 
for his State, Often, I want additional appro- 
priations for mine, and I don’t think it hurts 
an to remember your colleagues when 
you can, and to serve and help them in every 
way possible. These things always come back. 

Mr. BELL. You are the most faithful of 
Senator Mansfield’s deputy leaders. You're 
always there, and Senator Mansfield has told 
me that this is a great relief to him in a 
great many ways. I know you're naturally 
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industrious because I have watched you in 
operation, but do you have something like 
the majority leadership in mind eventually? 
Is that sort of a dream? 

Senator Bynp. I think there is a biblical 
passage which goes like this: “Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” 

Mr. BELL. Now, you don’t consider leader- 
ship an evil, do you? 

Senator Bryn. In some ways, I do. I think 
it was Robert E. Lee who indicated that duty 
was the most sublime word in the English 
language. 

Mr. BELL. I didn't know that anybody in 
West Virginia quoted Robert E. Lee. 

Senator Byrp. Oh, yes. Lots of West Vir- 
ginians admire Robert E. Lee. 

Mr. Evans. Would you like to be majority 
leader, Senator? 

Senator Byrn. I want to finish what I was 
about to say. I’ve always considered that 
“duty” was about the most important word 
in the English language, and inasmuch as I 
have been elected secretary by my Demo- 
cratic colleagues, I have felt it my duty to do 
my best for them and to always be on the 
floor, if I could be, to serve my majority 
leader and the majority whip and my col- 
leagues on both sides of the house, for that 
matter. 

Mr. Evans. You've taken an active lead on 
the Crime Commission report, Senator, What 
is your reaction to the crime report? 

Senator Brnp. Well, I think it has some 
good recommendations in it. At the same 
time, I think it is a one-sided report. I have 
described it as a good one-sided exercise in 
superficiality. Now, why do I say this? I say 
this because it seems to indict a whole race, 
and Edmund Burke once said that he did 
not know the method of drawing up an in- 
dictment against a whole people, and the 
Crime Commission report indicts the white 
race. In other words, it indicates that the 
fundamental cause of the riots which have 
occurred in the past summer or two have 
been the attitudes and actions of white 
Americans toward black Americans. Now, I 
admit, as we all must admit, that prejudice 
has existed among white people. It has 
existed among all peoples. I think this has 
been true since the time the human race 

to walk the earth. However, there are 
also individuals who are black who are preju- 
diced, and I think that the report overdoes 
and overemphasizes the responsibility of 
white people without placing an equal re- 
sponsibility upon members of the Negro com- 
munity. So, in this respect, I think it is a 
one-sided report. I also think it tends to 
lay too much of the blame upon that 
perennial whipping-boy, the policeman, and, 
at the same time, does not enunciate the 
responsibilities which should be shared by 
the people in the Negro community. 

Mr. BELL. In that connection, you have 
been very active in District of Columbia af- 
fairs. What is your reaction to this proposed 
march on Washington that Dr. Martin 
Luther King is organizing, and what can it 
accomplish from your view? 

Senator Byrd. I don’t think it can accom- 
plish anything good. It will only serve to 
exacerbate tensions and race hatreds. I hope 
that it won't materialize. It has been delayed, 
I think, now for the third or fourth time— 
just postponed again. Thus far, the people 
in the Federal Government who must make 
plans in anticipation of such a march or 
demonstration have been unable to learn the 
characteristics or the nature of the demon- 
stration when it does come, have been un- 
able to learn the time it will occur, or the 
number of people who will participate. So, 
apparently, it is a very vaguely, nebulously 
planned demonstration. I hope that it won't 
materialize. It won't do anybody any good, 
and it can only do a lot of harm. 

Mr. BELL. You don’t think it will affect 
Congress in any way in the passage of legis- 
lation to do something about the ghettoes 
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or to provide for additional housing, or any- 
thing of this sort? 

Senator Brno. I think it might create an 
adverse reaction among Members of the Con- 
gress, as it will among the peoples of the 
country. Let me pursue that a little farther. 
I think people of America should under- 
stand that the Federal Government is appro- 
priating about twenty-seven billion dollars 
in fiscal year 1969, if the committees do 
appropriate the full budget request. Twenty- 
seven and seven-tenths billion dollars to help 
the poor in this country. Now, when Mr. 
Eisenhower went out of office in 1960, the 
total outlay for the poor was about nine and 
a half billion dollars. When Mr. Kennedy 
was assassinated in 1963, the total out- 
lay for the poor was about twelve and a half 
billion dollars. Last year, and I’m talking 
about fiscal year 1968, that’s the year in 
which we are now operating, the total out- 
lay for the poor in health programs, in man- 
power training programs, in public assist- 
ance programs, social security, etc., amounted 
to about twenty-four billion dollars. And fis- 
cal year 1969, as I say, will be twenty-seven 
and seven-tenths billion dollars. Now, that 
is a lot of money, and I am afraid that the 
militants on the college campuses and in 
the Negro movement and in the political 
arena are playing upon peoples’ emotions 
without presenting the facts. Here is a Gov- 
ernment that is doing more than what has 
ever been done for the poor in this country. 

Mr. BELL. Why doesn’t this show up in 
the ghettos? Why isn't there new housing? 
Why aren't there more jobs? What's happen- 
ing to this money? 

Senator Byrd. Well, it does manifest it- 
self. It manifests itself in better 8 

rograms. We have seen manpower training 
5 work. The so-called poverty level 
has been reduced in numbers. I think that 
there are six or seven million fewer people 
who are living in the so-called “poor cate- 

„ than was the case not too long ago. 
So, it has helped. And, of course, we all know 
the importance of social security. 

Mr. Evans. Let me ask you this question, 
a philosophical question in content: You 
come from a poor State, comparatively 
speaking, I think that is a well-known fact. 
You're certainly not a man of wealth con- 
trasted with the men of wealth in the Sen- 
ate, and yet you frequently criticize the pov- 
erty program and these efforts to aid the 
poor. Can you give us your thinking on 
“why”? 

Senator Brno. Well, I grew up in poor sur- 

and my people before me were 
poor people, so I think I know just about as 
much about poverty as any man who has 
ever served in the United States Senate, or 
who has ever walked the streets or country- 
side of America. I'm for helping the poor but, 
all too often, our poverty programs have been 
poorly administered. They have proved to be 
wasteful. They have not really gotten down 
to the grassroots and helped the individual 
for which they were intended. The poor 
haven’t really benefited, All too often, the 
persons who have benefited have been per- 
sons who have not needed help, and then, 
in many instances, these programs have been 
administered by people who are misguided 
in their motivations and, as a result, they 
have helped to stir up trouble and foment 
unrest in the communities. I get many let- 
ters from my constituents who complain 
about some of the “VISTA” workers who 
come to West Virginia from other States, 
who don't know anything about West Vir- 
ginia, or West Virginia problems, or West 
Virginians, but who cause trouble and un- 
rest and really create a problem. This is 
what I have against the program, and I think 
we're wasting money in this program. I'm all 
for it if it would do the job for which it was 
originally intended. 

Mr. BELL. Put that money into administra- 
tion, you mean. 
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Senator BYRD. Yes, and, of course, there 
are certain aspects of the program that are 
good. 

Mr. Evans. Are you thinking of it as being 
corrected, or are we still pouring bad 
money 

Senator Brno. I think bad money is still 
going after good in some areas. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DIPLOMATIC SETTLEMENT IN VIET- 
NAM MUST BE SOUGHT AND 
ACHIEVED 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
President Johnson has reached the in- 
evitable, but long delayed, conclusion 
that he should halt bombing of North 
Vietnam and seek a diplomatic settle- 
ment of our unwinnable war in Vietnam. 
He should have known that the ordinary 
people throughout South Vietnam have 
for years been disheartened over the 
fact the Saigon regime was corrupt, and 
had failed to accomplish any land re- 
form whatever and that the South Viet- 
namese Army had no stomach nor heart 
for combat. This was evident through- 
out 1967 when the South Vietnamese 
Army was always on the defensive and 
even our 83,000 marines during recent 
months were on the defensive desperate- 
ly holding on to outposts such as Con- 
thien and Khesanh. 

The Vietcong, or forces of the National 
Liberation Front, and the North Viet- 
namese though outnumbered by the 
South Vietnamese friendly forces, so- 
called, believe they are fighting for a 
cause. On every front and on practically 
all occasions they have outfought, out- 
generaled and outwitted the South Viet- 
namese forces and, in fact, our own gen- 
erals. They consider us Americans as ag- 
gressors the same as the French who 
fought to restore their Indochinese co- 
lonial empire. The truth is the nationalist 
Communist government of North Viet- 
nam some years back installed and en- 
forced an effective land reform program 
seizing huge areas from absentee land- 
lords and distributed this in small plots 
to villagers and farmers who had in the 
past really been slaves to the mandarin 
class of landlords. 

The Saigon regime of Thieu and Ky, 
on the other hand, shows little or no 
concern for the hundreds of thousands 
of civilians—mostly women and chil- 
dren—who have been wounded and 
maimed by our bombing strikes. They 
are more concerned with maintaining 
themselves in power than in helping their 
own people who have become victims of 
the war. They treat the mass of the Viet- 
namese in the countryside in the same 
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manner as the French and Japanese 
colonial masters who preceded them. 

Less than one-fourth of the arable 
land acquired by the various Saigon gov- 
ernments since 1954 for distribution to 
the peasants has actually been distrib- 
uted. At the same time the National Lib- 
eration Front, or Vietcong, have report- 
edly distributed some five times the 
amount of land distributed by the Saigon 
regime. In areas under control of the 
Saigon military regime, the old feudal 
system of absentee landlords still pre- 
vails. Top-level talk of winning the “po- 
litical” war by social reform and rev- 
olutionary development remains empty 
verbiage. Wherever U.S. troops, or 
friendly, so-called, South Vietnamese 
soldiers establish “security” in the vil- 
lages, the landlords return to collect 
back rents and reimpose a feudal system 
on the peasantry. 

An American official following a thor- 
ough survey asserted that unfortunate- 
ly the US. policy in Vietnam is creating 
more Vietcong than we are destroying. 
This man, Arthur Z. Gardiner, who 
served for 4 years as director of the U.S. 
foreign aid program in South Vietnam, 
made his views known before President 
Johnson declared a halt of bombing of 
North Vietnam and indicated willing- 
ness to settle for less than ultimate com- 
plete military victory, which probably 
he finally acknowledged to himself 
would take us through many years of 
conflict to accomplish and might ulti- 
mately lead us to the tragedy of world 
war III. Mr. Gardiner stated: 

We Americans are going down a course 
that has no ending whatsoever. Unless we 
do something different, we are going to be 
hopelessly bogged down in a major war in 
Asia which our military leaders have said 
we should avoid at all costs. 


He denounced the fact that we are 
allied with and seem to “depend on lead- 
ership of an unstable, little-respected 
military clique elected by a small minor- 
ity vote.” It was evident to him, as it is 
evident to other thoughtful Americans, 
that the presence of more than a half 
million Americans of our Armed Forces 
plus 100,000 or more American civilian 
officials, including CIA, AID, and other 
alphabetical agencies, has resulted in bit- 
terness of Vietnamese officials, many of 
whom have been displaced by U.S. offi- 
cials, advisers, and military leaders. He 
speaks out in recognition of the fact that 
our involvement in a civil war in Vietnam 
is probably unwinnable and has resulted 
in a stalemate. Also, U.S. military tactics 
with our napalm bombing, our devasta- 
tion of the countryside, the killing of 
many thousands of Vietnamese, the de- 
struction of the country’s economy and 
uprooting of approximately 2 million 
men, women, and children from their 
humble homes in villages, hamlets, and 
in the country, and the shrines and 
graves of their ancestors, have embit- 
tered millions of ordinary South Viet- 
namese men and women against us. This 
is evident also by the fact that about 80 
percent of the Vietcong fighting in the 
Mekong Delta were born and reared in 
the delta which is south and west of 
Saigon. 

The final solution offered by Arthur 
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Z. Gardiner is simple. He stated our Gov- 
ernment must try for a diplomatic set- 
tlement and then pull our armed forces 
out of Vietnam. Let us hope that his 
sound advice will be heeded by admin- 
istration leaders. 


REVIEW OF PROCUREMENT OF 
LUNAR MODULE RADARS 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, although 
it is axiomatic in contracting circles that 
the use, whenever possible, of open and 
free competition among qualified vendors 
is the most effective means of attaining 
economies in procurement, I have for 
some time been concerned that there ap- 
pears to be a trend among Government 
agencies to bypass this well-established 
practice, generally on the excuse that 
expediency is required. 

Today I received a report from the 
General Accounting Office on its review, 
undertaken at my request, of the source 
selection and award of a major subcon- 
tract by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and its prime 
contractor, Grumman Aircraft Engi- 
neering Corp., of Bethpage, N.Y. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the GAO report, B—158390, 
dated April 17, 1968, be inserted in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks, 
and I commend its reading to my col- 
leagues because I believe that the facts 
contained in this report clearly illustrate 
how restricted competition in contract- 
ing can be detrimental to the Govern- 
ment’s interests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the 
Grumman subcontract involves the de- 
velopment of the landing and rendezvous 
radar equipment for the Apollo Lunar 
Module. The Apollo spacecraft is com- 
posed of three major sections, one of 
which is the lunar module—LM—which 
is the two-man vehicle designed to land 
on the moon and to subsequently take 
off from the moon and rendezvous with 
the command module. The Grumman 
Corp., is NASA’s prime contractor on 
the LM project. I specifically chose to 
have the General Accounting Office re- 


costs for these components have sky- 
rocketed since the contract award. 

In essence, the GAO reports that there 
was not a valid basis for NASA having 
permitted Grumman to subcontract with 
RCA for the rendezvous and landing 
radars without first requiring open and 
free competition among qualified ven- 
dors. The subcontract for the LM radars, 
which was awarded on a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee basis in November 1963, at an esti- 
mated cost of $23.4 million, has now in- 
creased to about $112 million; an in- 
crease of almost five times the initial 
estimate. A similar pattern of cost in- 
creases has occurred for the entire LM 
project which is now estimated to cost 
about $1.8 billion—an increase of about 
$800 million from initial estimates. 

Among the facts reported by GAO in 
support of its conclusion on review of 
the radar subcontract are: 
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First. The choice of RCA as the sub- 
contractor for the LM radars was de- 
termined solely by a group of employees 
from Grumman and RCA before the re- 
quirements and specifications for the 
radar components had been defined. 
Also, the General Accounting Office 
found no evidence that the circumstances 
of this solicitation had been evaluated 
by NASA. 

Second. Information existed within 
NASA and was suggested by certain of 
its officials that other equally and better 
qualified firms could provide landing 
and rendezvous radars under a subcon- 
tract with Grumman. Furthermore, be- 
fore the contract award was made by 
Grumman another electronics firm had 
indicated to NASA its desire to perform 
the work under a fixed-price contract. 
I understand that the price offered was 
several millions less than the initial esti- 
mate made for the RCA contract. 

Third. Although the NASA request for 
proposals for the LM cautioned poten- 
tial contractors that no moral or legal 
agreements were to be made with sub- 
contractors, a determinative factor in 
NASA’s approval of Grumman’s award 
of the rendezvous and landing radar 
subcontract to RCA appears to have been 
that Grumman and RCA had informally 
agreed that RCA would be a major sub- 
contractor if Grumman was selected. 
This prior “informal” arrangement was 
adhered to despite the statement made 
by NASA’s Source Evaluation Board 
that the Board’s outstanding concern re- 
garding the Grumman proposal was the 
proposed subcontract arrangement with 
RCA. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Maine may 
have as much time as she desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. SMITH. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. President, equally disturbing to me 
as the facts themselves, is the attitude 
and demeanor of both NASA and Grum- 
man during and subsequent to the GAO 
review. Neither NASA nor Grumman will 
acknowledge that alternative contracting 
procedures may have been more benefi- 
cial to the Government—even though 
NASA’s own procurement plan called for 
the subcontract to be let on a competi- 
tive basis. Moreover, during the course 
of its review, which required more than 
a year to complete, GAO was subjected 
to numerous delaying tactics on the part 
of both NASA and Grumman. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the Senate Space Committee, I am 
acutely aware of the importance of space 
science and technology to our future 
well-being and therefore have generally 
opposed any large-scale cuts in the space 
budget. However, if the Grumman radar 
subcontract is illustrative of the manner 
in which the space agency maintains 
surveillance over its appropriated funds, 
it would appear that substantial savings 
could be realized merely by strengthen- 
ing the agency’s contracting practices. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
[B-158390} 

REPORT TO THE CONGRESS—REVIEW OF PRO- 
CUREMENT OF LUNAR MopuLE Rapars, Na- 
TIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION, APRIL 17, 1968 

(By the Comptroller General of the United 

States) 
CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 
B-—158390 
To the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

The General Accounting Office has reviewed 
the procurement of lunar module radars for 
the Apollo spacecraft by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. This re- 
view was made in accordance with a request 
of Senator Margaret Chase Smith. The ac- 
companying report presents our finding that 
the Space Administration approved the pro- 
posal of Grumman Aircraft Engineering Cor- 
poration to award, without a specific compe- 
tition, the procurement of the lunar module 
radars to the Radio Corporation of America. 

The radars discussed in this report—the 
landing radar and the rendezvous radar—are 
components of the lunar module primary 
guidance and navigation system which pro- 
vides all guidance, navigation, autopilot sta- 
bilization, and control computations neces- 
sary to complete the lunar module mission. 

Grumman, as prime contractor for the 
lunar module, had procurement responsibil- 
ity for the landing and rendezvous radars and 
purchased these units, with the Space Ad- 
ministration’s approval, under a subcontract 
with the Radio Corporation of America. The 
subcontract for the lunar module radars was 
awarded on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis at an 
estimated cost of about $23.4 million. 

In our opinion, the Space Administration 
granted approval without an adequate evalu- 
ation as to whether Grumman’s 
would provide the Government with the 
benefits of efficiency and economy in procure- 
ment that are generally obtained through 
the use of free and open competition among 
qualified suppliers. It is our view that the 
Space Administration should have required 
the holding of a specific competition in con- 
nection with the procurement of the lunar 
module radars. We believe that a contracting 
agency must maintain effective control over 
major subcontracts awarded under cost-type 
contracts because, under such arrangements, 
the Government generally absorbs the sub- 
contractor costs. 

The Space Administration, the Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corporation, and the 
Radio Corporation of America, in comment- 
ing on the matters discussed in this report, 
expressed disagreement with our conclusions. 
Their comments are included as appendixes 
to the report. 

We are bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Congress because of its interest 
in the maangement and administration of 
Government procurement activities. 

Copies of this report are being sent to the 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Administrator, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General 
of the United States. 


INTRODUCTION 


The General Accounting Office has made a 
review of the procurement of the Apollo 
lunar module landing and rendezvous radars 
by the Manned Spacecraft Center (MSC), 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA). We selected this area for our 
review because our preliminary work had 
raised questions as to whether the procure- 
ment action was efficient and economic. Our 
review was made pursuant to the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53); the 
Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 
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U.S.C. 67); and the authority of the Comp- 
troller General to examine contractors’ rec- 
ords, as set forth in contract clauses pre- 
scribed by the United States Code (10 U.S.C. 
2313(b)). 

Our review was directed primarily to an 
evaluation of the basis for selection of the 
source for the lunar module radars and 
award of the subcontract for the radars, 
rather than to an evaluation of the overall 
management of the Apollo program. In our 
review, we examined NASA records relating to 
project management and contract admin- 
istration and interviewed responsible NASA 
and contractor personnel associated with 
the Apollo program. Our review was per- 
formed at MSC, Houston, Texas; Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corporation (the lunar 
module contractor), Bethpage, New York; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology In- 
strumentation Laboratory (MIT), Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; and NASA Head- 
quarters, W: n, D.C. 

The principal NASA officials responsible for 
the activities described in this report are 
listed in appendix I. 


BACKGROUND 
Project description 


The Apollo program is the third of the 

NASA manned space flight programs. The 
three-man Apollo spacecraft is a successor 
to the one-man Mercury and two-man 
Gemini spacecrafts. The ultimate objective 
of Project Apollo is to land men on the 
moon for limited observation and exploration 
and to return them safely to earth. Other 
Project Apollo objectives are advancement of 
space flight technology, provision of scien- 
tific observations in the earth-moon space, 
and provision of a spacecraft adaptable to 
a variety of scientific and technological serv- 
ices. 
The Apollo spacecraft is composed of three 
separate sections: a command module (CM), 
a service module (SM), and a lunar module. 
During the initial part of Project Apollo, the 
lunar module was called the lunar excursion 
module (LEM). The CM serves as the control 
center for the spacecraft, as crew quarters, 
and as the earth entry and landing vehicle. 
The SM houses spacecraft support systems 
and propulsion for midcourse corrections, 
transearth injection (return to earth), and 
earth deorbit. The lunar module is a two- 
man vehicle that separates from the basic 
spacecraft in lunar orbit, lands on the moon, 
and takes off from the moon to rendezvous 
with the CM. After transfer of the crew to 
the CM, the lunar module is jettisoned from 
the CM and left as a lunar satellite. 

Apollo is the second manned spacecraft to 
use a rendezvous radar. The Gemini Space- 
craft used a radar to rendezvous with an or- 
biting Agena target vehicle. The Apollo radar 
system is composed of two sections: one for 
landing and one for rendezvous. The landing 
radar is mounted on the lunar module while 
the rendezvous radar is mounted on the lunar 
module with a transponder mounted on the 
CM. 

These two radars are components of the 
primary guidance and navigation system 
which provides all guidance, navigation, 
autopilot stabilization, and control compu- 
tations necessary to complete the lunar 
module mission. During descent to the lunar 
surface, the landing radar senses altitude 
and velocity in relation to the lunar surface. 
‘The primary function of the rendezvous radar 
is to provide data necessary for computing a 
trajectory from the moon to a point in space 
where the final docking of the lunar module 
and CM can begin. 


Project management 
The Associate Administrator for Manned 
Space Flight at NASA Headquarters has the 
primary responsibility for management of all 


manned space flight programs approved by 
the NASA Administrator. 


The Director of MSC is responsible to the 
Associate Administrator for Manned Space 
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Flight for planning and executing certain 
aspects of the Apollo program as part of his 
responsibility for the total operations of MSC. 
MSC has as its primary mission the develop- 
ment of spacecraft for manned space flight 
and the conduct of manned space flight oper- 
ations. 

The Apollo Manager represents 
the MSC Director in matters pertaining to 
Project Apollo. In this capacity, he is respon- 
sible for overall planning, coordination, and 
direction of the Apollo spacecraft program 
including the supervision of contractors and 
the direction and coordination of other ele- 
ments of MSC and NASA which have been 
assigned parts of the program. The Resident 
Apollo Spacecraft Program Office (RASPO) 
represents the MSC Apollo Program Office at 
a contractor’s plant. 

MIT, under a contract with MSC, had pri- 
mary design responsibility for the Apollo 
spacecraft guidance and navigation system. 
In fulfilling this responsibility MIT provided 
the design engineering effort to define lunar 
module landing and rendezvous sensor re- 
quirements and to define interface and effect 
compatibility between the sensors and the 
navigation and guidance equipment. 

Grumman, as prime contractor for the 
lunar module, had procurement responsibil- 
ity for the landing and rendezvous sensors 
and purchased these units under a subcon- 
tract with the Radio Corporation of America 
(RCA). 

The subcontract for the lunar module 
radars was awarded on a cost-plus-fixed-fee 
basis on November 7, 1963, at an estimated 
cost of about $23.4 million. After receiving 
the award from Grumman, RCA further sub- 
contracted the landing radar work to an- 
other firm. As of January 5, 1968, the esti- 
mated costs to complete the RCA subcon- 
tract, including the second tier subcontract 
for the landing radars, had increased to about 
$112 million. 

FINDING 
Procurement of radar equipment for 
lunar module 


NASA approved Grumman’s proposal to 
award the procurement of the lunar module 
landing and rendezvous radars to RCA with- 
out specific competition. In our opinion, 
NASA granted such approval without an ade- 
quate evaluation as to whether Grumman's 
proposal would provide the Government with 
the benefits of efficiency and economy in pro- 
curement that are generally obtained through 
the use of free and open competition among 
qualified suppliers. 


NASA concern for teaming of prime contrac- 
tors and major subcontractors 

NASA's lunar module procurement plan 
stated that MSC would approve the selection 
of subcontractors to ensure, among other 
things, (1) competition in their selection, (2) 
selection of the best technically qualified 
subcontractors, (3) receipt of the most eco- 
nomical procurement consonant with techni- 
cal requirements, and (4) use of previously 
developed equipment where possible. The pro- 
curement plan stated also that vendors for 
the lunar module would be instructed not to 
make any moral or legal agreements with 
potential subcontractors. 

A provision regarding MSC approval of 
subcontractors was included in the request 
for proposal (RFP) for the lunar module 
issued to prospective contractors by MSC on 
July 24, 1962. Prospective contractors also 
were cautioned not to make any moral or 
legal agreements with possible subcon- 
tractors. 

In response to the MSC RFP for the lunar 
module, several contractors, including Grum- 
man, submitted proposals in September 1962. 
Grumman’s proposal recommended that RCA 
provide, as a major subcontractor, several 
electronic subsystems—including the landing 
and rendezvous radars—at a cost of about 
$94 million. Grumman’s proposal stated that 
Grumman and RCA had previously worked 
jointly on a study of the lunar module ve- 
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hicle and mission requirements and that, 
under an informal working agreement, the 
two companies had participated jointly in 
the lunar module proposal as prime contrac- 
tor and major subcontractor. The proposal 
stated also that, in the event NASA would 
not allow prior agreements with subcon- 
tractors, it was agreed that RCA would have 
an unprejudiced opportunity to bid along 
with other subcontractors. 

The NASA Source Evaluation Board, in a 
report dated October 1962 on its evaluation 
of the lunar module proposals, concluded 
that Grumman was the preferred source for 
the lunar module over four other acceptable 
sources, In its report, the Board expressed 
some concern regarding the Grumman pro- 
posal, as follows: 

“The outstanding concern regarding the 
Grumman proposal had to do with the ap- 
parent ‘team effort’ with RCA. Grumman rec- 
ommends RCA as a ‘major subcontractor’ 
with 66% of the total subcontract effort and 
28% of the total contract price. The RFP 
had spelled out very clearly the government's 
desire that the proposing companies not be- 
come entangled with subcontractors because 
of the resulting problems of disengagement, 
particularly in efforts of the scope proposed 
for RCA. The Board's concern stems from the 
governments needs to be able to assess, in a 
completely uninhibited fashion the desirabil- 
ity of using hardware already being developed 
in the Mercury, Gemini and Apollo Command 
and Service Modules program for the LEM. 
Studies have indicated the possible use of 
extensive numbers of components. The value 
to the program in both terms of efforts, re- 
liability, schedule and cost cannot be ne- 
glected. 

“The Grumman Company was contacted to 
clarify their position in regard to their free- 
dom to work out with the government the 
most desirable subcontracting arrangements, 
Grumman contended that they were com- 
pletely free in this regard, that RCA under- 
stood that this was the arrangement, and that 
the present apparent ‘team effort’ resulted 
from earlier joint study efforts and the lack 
of firm and detailed proposals from present 
Apollo and Gemini contractors.” 

Relative to proposals from Apollo and 
Gemini contractors, the Grumman proposal 
stated that manufacturers known by Grum- 
man to be participants in the Apollo and 
Gemini programs had been invited to quote 
along with other well-qualified sources. Ac- 
cording to the Grumman proposal, several 
sources invited to quote did not choose to 
do so, principally because of insufficient time 
to respond in the detail and form requested, 

On October 10, 1962, the NASA Adminis- 
trator, Deputy Administrator, and Associate 
Administrator met with the Source Evalua- 
tion Board to consider selection of the lunar 
module contractor. As a result of this meet- 
ing, MSC was authorized to initiate contract 
negotiations with Grumman, Concerning 
Grumman’s proposed team approach, the 
NASA Administrator’s memorandum on the 
meeting stated that: 

“The only important concern that we had 
in picking Grumman had to do with Grum- 
man’s intention to team up with RCA as a 
major subcontractor. These misgivings 
stemmed from fear that such a relationship 
might restrict the ability of NASA at a later 
point in time to select hardware already de- 
veloped on the Mercury, Gemini, and Apollo 
projects for use in the LEM spacecraft. Dis- 
cussions with Grumman indicated, however, 
that their tie-up with RCA would in no way 
inhibit complete freedom of action by Grum- 
man to meet NASA needs in this regard. 
Therefore, although this factor downgraded 
the program management aspect of the 
Grumman proposal, the other factors in its 
* were considered to be determi- 


Subsequently, MSC awarded a contract to 
Grumman for the design, development, and 
production of the lunar module. The con- 
tract clauses and articles dealing with sub- 
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contracts provided for (1) selection of sub- 
contractors on a competitive basis to the 
maximum practicable extent, (2) NASA ap- 
proval of subcontracts involving estimated 
costs in excess of $5 million, and (3) sub- 
mission of a subcontract procurement plan to 
NASA before requesting quotations on sub- 
contracts estimated to be in excess of $5 mil- 
lion. The subcontract procurement plan was 
required to contain, among other things, a 
bidders list, the criteria used to establish 
the bidders list, and the proposed method of 
selecting the subcontractor. 


Basis for original selection of RCA by Grum- 
man for the lunar module radars 

The RFP specified radar as the sensor for 
landing and rendezvous functions of the 
lunar module. In this connection MIT, under 
an MSC contract for the design of the Apollo 
guidance and navigation system, issued a re- 
port on “Guidance and Navigation System for 
Lunar Excursion Module,” dated July 1962. 
This report described the guidance equip- 
ment and concepts envisioned by MIT at 
that time; the report further stated that the 
equipment and concepts were subject to 
change as the lunar module configuration 
and mission were more clearly defined. 

Our review showed that Grumman’s selec- 
tion of RCA for the landing and rendezvous 
radars had been made during the prepara- 
tion of the lunar module proposal, under an 
informal agreement whereby RCA was ex- 
pected to be a major subcontractor. Grum- 
man selected RCA to coordinate the effort in 
relation to the design and supply of the radar 
equipment and to assist in preparing the 
lunar module proposal. 

RCA records showed that RCA obtained 

proposals from prospective vendors, includ- 
ing itself, for the p of determining 
whether it should make the radar equipment 
in-house or buy the equipment from another 
source. According to its records RCA prepared 
an RFP for the lunar module landing and 
rendezvous sensors and, on August 5, 1962, 
sent it to seven vendors, including one of its 
own divisions. The RCA RFP called for sen- 
sors to perform functions of altimetry, ren- 
dezvous, and slant range measurements. 

RCA received proposals from four other 
vendors and from its own division. The four 
vendors proposed various types of radar 
equipment as sensors for landing and rendez- 
vous functions. RCA’s division proposed to 
provide a laser and optical tracking system 
for rendezvous and slant range measurements 
and a frequency modulated/continuous wave 
altimeter. 

RCA records showed that, on August 20, 
1962, a team composed of one Grumman em- 
ployee and three RCA employees reviewed and 
evaluated the five proposals. The team rated 
RCA's proposal superior on cost, weight, and 
performance to the other proposals. The RCA 
proposal was rated particularly superior in 
the area where laser equipment, rather than 
radar, was proposed for use. The proposals 
from the four other vendors were rated down 
because it was considered that the proposed 
radar equipment was costlier and heavier 
than RCA’s system and that, in some cases, it 
did not provide the needed accuracy for cer- 
tain measurements, According to RCA rec- 
ords, the indicated cost of the RCA system 
was about $5 million whereas the indicated 
costs of the radar equipment of the other 
vendors ranged from about $10 million to 
$20 million. 

On August 24, 1962, according to RCA rec- 
ords, Grumman reviewed the team’s evalua- 
tion and rating of the proposals. According to 
the same source, Grumman believed that, to 
be completely responsive to the MSC RFP on 
the lunar module, RCA should submit a quo- 
tation on a rendezvous radar. RCA and 
Grumman agreed at this time that RCA 
should obtain revised proposals from the 
other firms. 

In accordance with Grumman’s request, 
RCA obtained quotes from the five prospec- 
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tive vendors, including itself, who had re- 
sponded to RCA's initial RFP. An RCA record 
showed that the quotes were received on Au- 
gust 25, 1962, and were evaluated by August 
27, 1962. On the basis of this evaluation, RCA 
Was recommended as the vendor using a laser 
for slant-range measurements and a fre- 
quency modulated/continuous wave combi- 
nation altimeter and rendezvous radar unit. 
Grumman, in its September 1962 proposal 
to NASA, recommended RCA as the vendor 
for this equipment to be provided at a cost 
of $9.2 million. Grumman also stated that the 
use of an all-laser altimeter and rendezvous 
sensor could result in a net saving of $3.8 
million. Although NASA designated Grum- 
man as the successful lunar module prime 
contractor in October 1962, it took no formal 
specific action at that time with respect to 
Grumman’s recommendation that RCA be 
designated as the vendor for these radars. 


Plans for defining radar requirements after 
selection of Grumman 

After NASA selected Grumman’s proposal, 
plans were made to more clearly define re- 
quirements for the radars. An MSC memo- 
randum dated December 4, 1962, to the 
Chairman, Lunar Module Negotiation Man- 
agement Team, on the results of previous 
negotiation meetings stated that further ac- 
tivity on the lunar module radars should 
involve (1) developing detailed performance 
requirements, (2) gathering results of radar 
studies to assist in reviewing developed re- 
quirements, and (3) preparing system speci- 
fications. In regard to subcontracting, the 
memorandum stated that, following review 
and approval of requirements, system speci- 
fications should be prepared and proposals 
requested on a competitive basis. 

On December 8, 1962, Grumman, on the 
basis of negotiations with MSC, advised the 
MSC negotiation management team of its 
plans for defining lunar module radar re- 
quirements and for procuring this equip- 
ment on a competitive basis. Grumman 
recommended that a joint MSC/Grumman/ 
MIT study be made to define lunar module 
radar requirements in order to produce a 
work statement which would be compatible 
with the MIT navigation and guidance sys- 
tem. Grumman also proposed to prepare & 
definitive specification for the equipment, to 
issue a request for quotations and 
to evaluate vendor replies, and to select a 
vendor. 

The Grumman plan stated that MSC would 
review and approve the results of the study 
effort, the specifications, and the vendor 
selection. It seemed that, to this point in 
time, it had been the intention of NASA 
and Grumman that procurement of the 
radar equipment be made on a competitive 
basis. 

As an apparent consequence of subsequent 
discussions or meetings, this position was 
modified to provide for competition for the 
radar equipment on a conditional basis. The 
reason for the modification in position is not 
apparent from the records available to us for 
examination. At a January 3, 1963, meeting, 
Grumman and MSC officials agreed that 
Grumman, in association with MIT, would 
determine the requirements of the altimeter 
and rendezvous sensors for the navigation 
and guidance system. They also agreed that: 
“+ + + In the event that the technical ap- 
proach resulting from the joint GAEC 1/MIT 
study is essentially the same as that stated 
in the LEM proposal, a sole-source procure- 
ment will be made with the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. In the event that a different 
sensor configuration from that contained in 
Grumman’s proposal is recommended by the 
joint GAEC/MIT study, a new specification 
will be generated by Grumman and a new 
competition held.” 

On January 21, 1963, MSC responded to 
Grumman and stated that: “* * * MSC con- 
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curs with the understanding that if the 
sensor configuration is essentially the same 
as stated in the LEM proposal, the sensor 
will be procured from RCA based on the 
considerations used by Grumman in the sub- 
mission of its competitive proposal which 
lead to the recommendation of RCA as the 
supplier of this sensor.” (Italic supplied.) 

The MSC memorandum did not specify 
what “the considerations used by Grumman” 
were. 

As a result of the January 3, 1963, agree- 
ment, MSC furnished MIT and Grumman 
copies of the Guidance Radar Requirements, 
SGC-100-125, dated March 1, 1963. These re- 
quirements were intended to serve as a guide 
for final configuration studies prior to prep- 
aration of procurement specifications for the 
Apollo radar equipment. On March 8, 1963, 
a NASA official estimated that the procure- 
ment action would be accomplished by 
July 1, 1963. 

Actions following study of radar 
requirements 

In a letter dated April 8, 1963, Grumman 
advised MSG that the MIT/Grumman study 
had been completed and that the study 
group had concluded that an all-radar con- 
figuration was required rather than the laser- 
radar configuration offered by RCA and pro- 
posed by Grumman. 

Grumman recommended in this letter, that 
to avoid delay in the lunar module program, 
NASA approve Grumman’s recommendation 
to negotiate a subcontract with RCA as orig- 
inally proposed. Grumman stated that, if 
a competion were held, Grumman would ex- 
pect a very close competition and that in- 
formation received from likely bidders sug- 
gested there would be no “head and shoul- 
ders” technical winner. 

Grumman, in an apparent reference to the 
agreement to hold a new competition if the 
definition studies resulted in a different con- 

„stated in essence that, if pres- 
ence of the laser was the test of “similar- 
ity,” the new configuration would not be 
similar. 


new 8 to argue that they were 
similar. 

At this point in time, NASA had to choose 
whether to (1) approve the Grumman rec- 
ommendation or (2) require the holding of 
a competition to determine which firm 
would supply the radar equipment to Grum- 
man, 


In early April 1963, when Grumman rec- 
ommended the award to RCA to avoid delay 
in the lunar module program, a NASA official 
advised the Deputy Manager for the Lunar 
Module of the Apollo Spacecraft Program 
Office (ASPO) at MSC that he categorically 
disagreed with Grumman's recommendation 
of a sole-source procurement award to RCA 
for the altimeter and rendezvous radars be- 
cause he believed that the subcontractor did 
not have a demonstrated capability of pro- 
ducing the type of radar specified for the lu- 
nar module. He stated also that he foresaw 
a fast response, perhaps within 3 weeks, from 
vendors who he believed, were vastly more 
qualified than RCA. He suggested that the 
radar source selection be made on the basis 
of open competition with the evaluation 
team composed of representatives from MIT, 
Grumman, and MSC. 

In late April 1963, an official of a radar 
firm, considered by a NASA representative to 
be one of the leaders in the radar field, 
brought to NASA's attention his understand- 
ing that the lunar module radars would be 
awarded by Grumman without competition. 
This official stated that his company had 
started working with Grumman in February 
1963, at which time Grumman had assured 
his company that there would be competi- 
tion. This official stated also that the main 
purpose of his bringing this matter to NASA’s 
attention was to be certain that NASA was 
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aware of the facts in this situation and to 

urge that it would be in the best interest 

of NASA and the program if a subcontract 
for the radars was awarded by Grumman on 
the basis of competition, not on the basis of 

a sole-source procurement. 

A NASA document dated May 1, 1963, 
identified the lunar module radar procure- 
ment as a problem area and stated that 
action was continuing to be held up pending 
resolution and decision of whether compe- 
tition was required. NASA records also 
showed that, on May 1, 1963, another NASA 
official, in response to an inquiry by the 
Deputy Manager, ASPO, advised him that 
RCA had not developed a radar of the type 
required for the lunar module nor was there 
any evidence that RCA had applied the de- 
sired techniques to the radars it had devel- 
oped. This NASA official also provided the 
ASPO with names and competence ratings 
of three radar companies which he consid- 
ered to be leaders in the radar field. 

to Grumman, at MSC’s request, 
it submitted a procurement plan to MSC 
dated May 28, 1963, which recommended RCA 
as a major subcontractor for the electronic 
systems, including the radar equipment. The 

Grumman plan showed the estimated dollar 

value of the systems, to be thus assigned, at 

$50 million to $60 million. 

MSC thereafter presumably concluded that 
competition would not be required for the 
radar equipment and recommended to NASA 
Headquarters that Grumman be permitted 
to contract directly with RCA for the radar 
equipment. 

NASA approval of Grumman proposal to 
contract with RCA for radar equipment 
A telegram submitted by MSC to NASA 

Headquarters, which was received on June 14, 

1963, requested Headquarters’ concurrence in 

permitting Grumman to initiate negotia- 

tions with RCA as a subcontractor for cer- 
tain functions and systems and stated, in 
part: 

“4, During the proposal preparation the 
following sources were considered for these 
areas: * * * radar system * * * [telegram 
enumerated names of seven vendors, includ- 
ing RCA]. 

“5. GAEC recommended RCA as the sub- 
contractor for these areas in their original 
proposal for the LEM, In those areas for 
which competitive proposals were received 
RCA technical proposals were rated superior 
to the competition. RCA’s experience back- 
ground and management and facility capa- 
bilities were rated superior to or equivalent 
to that of the competition and their esti- 
mated cost was less with the exception of one 
area. In this area the lower estimated cost of 
one firm did not outweigh the technical and 
other considerations favoring RCA. * * * 

“It should also be recognized that GAEC 
and RCA worked jointly on a study of lunar 
orbit rendezvous techniques and LEM vehi- 
cle and mission requirements prior to MSC 
issuing the LEM RFP. GAEC and RCA worked 
jointly on the LEM proposal under an in- 
formal agreement which anticipated RCA be- 
ing a major subcontractor. The current role 
of RCA as subcontractor has been reduced 
to approximately one-half that contemplated 
in the original proposal.” 

By letter dated June 21, 1963, the NASA 
Director of Manned Space Flight advised the 
Director, Procurement and Supply Division, 
of his concurrence in the selection of RCA 
by Grumman as a subcontractor for certain 
electronic subsystems. Continuing, he stated 
that: 

“The selection of RCA is in accord with the 
understanding at the time of the LEM source 
selection when it was r that RCA 
made a significant contribution to the win- 
ning proposal submitted by Grumman. 
Grumman and RCA worked jointly on the 
LEM proposal under an informal agreement 
which anticipated RCA being a major sub- 
contractor. The RCA effort listed in the ref- 
erenced message represents approximately 
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one-half that contained in the proposal as 
the result of better definition of the LEM 
program by Grumman and MSC.” 

In a communication dated June 27, 1963, 
MSC was advised to proceed with the con- 
tractual arrangement as proposed by Grum- 
man with respect to RCA. Subsequently, 
Grumman awarded the rendezvous and land- 
ing radar subcontract to RCA. 

From the June 21, 1963, letter mentioned 
above, a determinative factor in NASA’s ap- 
proval of Grumman's award of the rendez- 
vous and landing radar subcontract to RCA 
appears to have been that Grumman and 
RCA had informally agreed that RCA would 
be a major subcontractor if Grumman were 
selected. The extent to which this prior 
agreement should have been determinative is 
open to question in view of the caution in 
the NASA RFP on the lunar module that po- 
tential contractors were not to make moral or 
legal agreements with subcontractors and the 
fact that NASA’s Source Evaluation Board 
stated in its report that the Board’s out- 
standing concern regarding the Grumman 
Proposal was the proposed subcontract ar- 
rangement with RCA. 


NASA and contractor comments and GAO 
evaluation and conclusion 


In our draft report to NASA and the con- 
tractors we expressed the opinion that on 
the basis of our review of the records made 
available to us and of our discussions with 
responsible NASA officials, there was not a 
valid basis for NASA’s having permitted 
Grumman to subcontract with RCA for the 
rendezvous and landing radars without first 
requiring an open and free competition 
among qualified vendors to ensure that an 
efficient and economical] procurement would 
result, giving proper recognition to factors 
such as cost, schedule, and performance. We 
stated that, in our opinion, open and free 
competition generally ensured that work 
would be assigned to the most competent 
firm at the cost most advantageous to the 
Government. 

In responding to our draft, NASA stated 
that it was convinced that RCA’s role as 
subcontractor for the radars used in the 
lunar module was established not only 
through valid competition but also only after 
careful and comprehensive evaluation and 
consideration by all appropriate levels of 
NASA management. In support of its posi- 
tion, NASA has presented a number of view- 
points; its comments, dated March 5, 1968, 
are presented in full as an appendix to this 
report. Following is a presentation of those 
NASA comments which we believe are par- 
ticularly pertinent to the subject of this 
report and our analysis thereof. 

1. “The selection of Grumman as the LM? 
prime contractor was a result of competitive 
procurement, with formal Source Evaluation 
Board procedures. Grumman, in participat- 
ing in that competition, proposed RCA as 
its subcontractor for, among other things, 
the radars in question, The GAO report rec- 
ognizes that Grumman’s determination to 
use RCA as a subcontractor for the radar 
work was the result of a competitive evalua- 
tion by RCA and Grumman of proposals from 
several qualified firms, including an RCA di- 
vision. GAO was concerned, however, that 
this was not a valid competition, apparently 
because RCA was in part evaluating a pro- 
posal from one of its own divisions. What 
appears to be overlooked is the fact that 
Grumman in its overall proposal on the prime 
contract made the final decision to team up 
with RCA. In making this decision Grum- 
man knew that its proposed use of RCA was 
to be an important consideration by the Gov- 
ernment in the latter’s prime contract com- 
petition; and that because of this Grumman 
must exercise particular care and its best 
judgment in determining which subcon- 
tractor would best enhance its possibilities 
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of winning the prime contract competition. 
* * . * 

“In the Administrator's supplemental 
memorandum of consent to Grumman's se- 
lection of RCA, he stated, in pertinent part: 
‘In that (first) statement, it was pointed out 
that Grumman planned to make use of RCA 
as a major subcontractor. The pooling of the 
capabilities by these two companies was an 
important factor in the selection of Grum- 
man.’ And: ‘We feel that it is essential to the 
program that NASA utilize the combined 
competence of both companies under an ar- 
rangement where the particular competence 
of each company can be effectively tapped.’ 
The thrust of these statements clearly es- 
tablishes that RCA's role in LM was reached 
in the competitive crucible. Had NASA, in 
its evaluation, not agreed with Grumman’s 
proposed use of RCA, Grumman chances of 
winning the LM competition would have 
been considerably diminished, if not elimi- 
nated.” 

Grumman's competence in carrying out the 
lunar module work is not the subject of this 
report and, in our opinion, has no particular 
relevance to subsequent events relating to 
the management actions taken in connec- 
tion with the lunar module radars contract 
award. We believe that NASA records support 
our position in that, in considering the 
Grumman/RCA relationship, they showed 
that NASA was desirous of having RCA pro- 
vide the systems engineering and overall 
systems integration and management in con- 
nection with major electronics systems. There 
was no specific indication that RCA had to 
be the source for the lunar module radars or 
any other of the subsystems for which Grum- 
man had proposed that RCA be designated 
as the subcontractor; as a matter of fact, 
there were indications to the contrary. The 
document in which this information is con- 
tained is the Administrator’s supplemental 
memorandum referred to by NASA in its 
comments. An extract from that memoran- 
dum follows: 

“In view of the importance to this project 
of the interrelationship of these two com- 
panies, NASA has played and will continue 
to play an important role in the review and 
approval of the subcontract arrangements 
between Grumman and RCA, It has been 
emphasized that the principal function of 
RCA is to provide systems engineering and 
overall systems integration and management 
in connection with the major electronics sys- 
tems, which include the communications, 
radar, inflight test, and ground checkout sys- 
tems. However, it is not intended that RCA 
perform in-house all the design and devel- 
opment work required in connection with 
these systems. The make-or-buy policy of 
RCA, which is subject to Grumman approval, 
must indicate that outside industrial capa- 
bility in the electronics field will be fully 
utilized. This point has been emphasized with 
Grumman, which will be expected either to 
procure such components from industry and 
to provide them to RCA in connection with 
its overall systems responsibilities or to re- 
quire RCA to establish the necessary ground 
rules to assure its extensive use of outside 
industrial capability. This will result in a 
substantial reduction in the actual in-house 
work to be performed by RCA from that 
originally contemplated at the time the 
Grumman proposal was submitted.” (Italic 
supplied.) 

With respect to the concern attributed 
to us regarding the validity of the competi- 
tion leading to Grumman’s determination 
to use RCA as a subcontractor for the ra- 
dars, our concern stems from the fact that 
NASA records indicate its decision not to 
require a competition in 1963 was based, in 
part, on the presumption that there had 
been an earlier 1962 competition, in which 
RCA had been selected. The only indication 
of competition that we could find related to 
the August 1962 solicitation and review of 
proposals. We found no evidence that the 
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circumstances of this solicitation had been 
evaluated by NASA. We noted also that the 
requirements and specifications for the ren- 
dezvous and landing systems had not been 
defined in August 1962. Further, there was 
only a very limited period available to the 
solicited vendors in which to provide tech- 
nical, management, and cost proposals. This 
solicitation appears to have been basically an 
assemblage of data by RCA for the devel- 
opment of the Grumman proposal for the 
lunar module. 

2. “GAO seems to feel that even though 
the selection of RCA as a subcontractor may 
have been competitive, inclusion of the land- 
ing and rendezvous radars as being encom- 
passed in that competition is not a valid as- 
sumption, but that there should have been 
further competition (by Grumman) for those 
radars, 

“We disagree with such an opinion. As re- 
quired by the Administrator’s two selection 
statements, Grumman reviewed and rec- 
ommended and NASA approved RCA’s ‘make 
or buy’ structure and its use of outside in- 
dustrial capability. As a result of the Grum- 
man/MIT study, the rendezvous radar sys- 
tem was not changed; however, the land- 
ing radar system was modified in part by 
dropping the laser and substituting the 
three legged doppler sensor. 

“Based upon the Grumman/MIT study 
changes, that portion of the original Grum- 
man/RCA submission to the MSC RFP con- 
cerning rendezvous radar emerged basically 
unaltered. Also, Grumman was in contact 
with several competitive radar companies 
to ascertain changes in the state of the art, 
and found no significant changes in the 
radar technology. Therefore, Grumman again 
recommended by letter of April 8, 1963 that 
RCA make the rendezvous radar and NASA 
approved.” 

NASA’s views, as expressed, are not en- 
tirely in consonance with the written record 
of events preceding its concurrence in the 
award of the radar subcontract to RCA. 
NASA records showed that, following the 
selection of Grumman as the contractor for 
the lunar module in October 1962, NASA ap- 
proached the rendezvous and landing radar 
procurement on the basis that competition 
would be obtained after the requirements 
and specifications were defined. However, for 
some reason not disclosed in NASA records, 
in January 1963 NASA concurred in Grum- 
man’s proposal that competition would be 
held only under certain circumstances; that 
is, if a semsor configuration different from 
that contained in the Grumman proposal 
resulted from the requirements and specifi- 
cation definition study. 

With regards to the events leading to the 
Grumman recommendation to NASA Grum- 
man, in its April 8, 1963, letter, stated that 
it could be argued that there was sufficient 
similarity between the defined configuration 
and RCA's original proposal to preclude the 
need for a new competition. As evidenced by 
Grumman’s letter, the manner of defining 
whether similarities did or did not exist with 
respect to the radar equipment was subject 
to interpretations which could support a 
conclusion that competition was required or, 
as an alternate, could support a conclusion 
that competition should not be held. 

In view of the earlier considerations that 
led to the conclusion that a competition 
would be appropriate once radar require- 
ments and system specifications were defined 
and established, it seems to us that NASA, 
rather than concerning itself with possible 
interpretations, should have been more con- 
cerned with whether the most effective and 
economical subcontracting practices would 
be followed. 

In view of the importance that NASA ap- 
parently placed on Grumman’s belief that 
similarities existed between the original 
RCA approach and the subsequently defined 
requirements and specifications, we discussed 
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this matter with MIT officials, including the 
former Director, Apollo Guidance and Navi- 
gation Program. MIT officials advised us that 
laser and radar were functionally similar but 
that, under the various definitions of con- 
figurations used by MIT (generally defined 
as the arrangement of components or the 
addition or omission of certain components 
in a system), a laser configuration was not 
similar to a radar configuration. 

In our view, however, the most persuasive 
evidence that a significant change in sensor 
configuration and in technical approach had 
occurred was the fact that Grumman, in 
justifying its November 1963 award to RCA 
of a cost-type subcontract for the rendezvous 
and landing radars at an estimated cost of 
$23.4 million—about $14 million more than 
the original proposed cost—stated to NASA 
that the increase had been caused by “(1) 
the decision to drop the use of a laser system, 
and (2) major increases in system capability 
requirements.” 

Grumman noted that changes in technical 
approach had generally increased the com- 
plexity of the radars and that these changes 
had come about after it was selected as the 
contractor for the lunar module. In this 
regard, Grumman stated that the original 
parts count for the radar equipment totaled 
1,346 whereas the present parts count totaled 
5,768, giving a gross complexity ratio of 
roughly 4.25 to 1. 

The NASA statement that Grumman had 
ascertained changes in the state of the art be- 
fore presenting its recommendation is sup- 
ported by the records. However, NASA has 
not made entirely clear the nature of this 
inquiry. 

In its letter of April 1963, Grumman sug- 
gested that the award be made to RCA and 
stated that it had surveyed other vendors 
and found there would be no “head and 
shoulders” technical winner if a competition 
were held at that time. A question exists, in 
our opinion, as to whether Grumman ade- 
quately considered potential cost differences 
between vendors. In this regard, an attach- 
ment to Grumman’s April 1963 letter showed 
that 16 vendors, including RCA, had been 
surveyed as part of Grumman's study of the 
matter. These surveys, however, were limited 
to a review of the status of applicable devel- 
opment programs and formal proposals were 
not requested. 

Furthermore, at this same time, informa- 
tion existed within NASA that equally or 
better qualified firms could provide the ren- 
dezvous and landing radars under a sub- 
contract with Grumman, One NASA official, 
in commenting on the April 1963 Grumman 
letter to MSC, expressed his view that a 
quick response from qualified vendors could 
have been obtained in an open competition. 
A second NASA official stated on May 1, 1963, 
that there were other companies which he 
considered to be leaders in the radar field. At 
about the same time, one of these companies 
had advised NASA of its desire to be con- 
sidered for this work and suggested that a 
competition be held for this subcontract. 

Furthermore, before the actual award of 
the subcontract was made to RCA, another 
electronics firm proposed to NASA that it 
also be considered as a source for the rendez- 
vous radar; subsequently, the firm indicated 
a desire to perform the work under a fixed- 
price rather than a cost-type contract. 

3. NASA cited to us the fact that RCA had 
subcontracted about 25 percent of the radar 
work, Also NASA stated: 

“Further, in consonance with the procure- 
ment plan, several subsystems proposed for 
RCA, such as instrumentation and electrical 
power, were in fact not awarded to RCA.* * * 
RCA also subcontracted portions of other 
subsystems. A major example is the RCA sub- 
contracting of approximately 50% of the com- 
munication subsystem to Collins Radio, Mo- 
torola, Raytheon and Dalmo-Victor.” 

We have not examined in detail into the 
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actions relating to other subsystems and are 

therefore not in a position to comment on 

whether they were appropriately carried out. 

However, we briefly reviewed certain data re- 

lating to actions taken on three subsystems 

for which Grumman had originally recom- 
mended RCA as a subcontractor. Grumman 
ultimately subcontracted these subsystems to 
other firms after it held new competitions. It 
it not clear why a similar course of action 
was not followed with regard to the radars, 
particularly in view of the fact that, as 

NASA has indicated above, such action would 

equally have been in consonance with its 

procurement plan. 

Comments from the contractors, Grum- 
man and RCA, are included as appendixes 
to this report. Both contractors expressed 
agreement with the comments which had 
been furnished to us by NASA by letter 
dated March 5, 1968. Also, Grumman enu- 
merated six factors which it suggested be 
given further consideration in the evaluation 
of the competitive aspects of this procure- 
ment. These factors had been carefully con- 
sidered by us during our review and the sub- 
stance of each of these items had been called 
to our attention by NASA in its comments on 
our draft report. We believe that each of 
these factors was given appropriate consid- 
eration in connection with our analysis of 
NASA's comments. 

In our opinion, NASA should have re- 
quired the use of competition in the pro- 
curement of the lunar module radars so that 
the benefits that are generally available 
through the use of such techniques could 
have been achieved. It is our view that a 
contracting agency must maintain effective 
control over major subcontracts awarded 
under cost-type contracts because, under 
such arrangements, the Government gen- 
erally absorbs the subcontractor costs. 

Although the NASA procurement plan for 
the lunar module contract provided for 
NASA control over subcontract awards to 
ensure the benefits of competition, these 
procedures were not effectively implemented 
in this case. Inasmuch as appropriate imple- 
mentation of the NASA procurement plan 
would have provided a basis for an efficient 
and economical procurement and NASA ap- 
parently appropriately implemented the plan 
for certain subsystems for which Grumman 
had proposed RCA as the subcontractor, we 
have made no specific recommendation. We 
believe, however, that information on this 
case should be disseminated to NASA con- 
tracting officials to assist them in the per- 
formance of their functions. 
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[Tenure of office] 
ADMINISTRATOR 

James E. Webb, from February 1961 to 
present, 

DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

Hugh L. Dryden, from October 1958 to De- 
cember 1965. 

Robert C. Seamans, Jr., from December 
1965 to January 1968. 

Thomas O. Paine, from March 1968 to 


present. 
ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRATOR 
Robert C. Seamans, Jr., from September 
1960 to September 1967. 
Homer E. Newell, from October 1967 to 
present. 
ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRATOR FOR MANNED 
SPACE FLIGHT 
D. Brainerd Holmes, from November 1961 
to September 1963. 
George E. Mueller, from September 1963 to 
present. 
DIRECTOR, MANNED SPACECRAFT CENTER 
Robert R. Gilruth, from November 1961 to 
present, 
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NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1968. 
Mr. Morton E. HENTIG, 
Assistant Director, 
U.S. General Accounting Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Henic: Attached are the specific 
comments that have been prepared on the 
GAO draft report concerning the radars used 
in the Lunar Module of the Apollo lunar 
landing system. In addition, our several dis- 
cussions on this subject have provided fur- 
ther substance and insight into the entire 
process of competitive selection of Grumman 
as the prime contractor for the Lunar Module 
with RCA as the principal electronic systems 
subcontractor. We believe these discussions 
have been helpful in defining the underlying 
questions that relate to this matter. 

In essence, our comments show that com- 
petition and careful review of the source 
selections for the various subsystems of the 
Lunar Module, including the radars, did exist. 
The major elements of the Saturn-Apollo 
system, including the Lunar Module, were 
contracted for after competitive selection 
among all qualified industrial organizations 
or groups. 

In the case of the Lunar Module, the se- 
lection by NASA of Grumman as the prime 
contractor recognized the capability of RCA, 
the proposed principal subcontractor, in 
electronics and was the result of thorough 
review of all elements of the competitive 
proposals. This included evaluation of all 
system and subsystem concepts presented in 
the several proposals, including the electronic 
systems concepts of which the rendezvous 
and landing radars were a part. 

Even after selection of Grumman and 
RCA, NASA reviewed both the Grumman and 
the RCA “make or buy” plans to assure that 
available sources for all subsystems and 
available types of hardware were given proper 
consideration in the design of the Lunar 
Module. As a result of this NASA review and 
the Grumman and RCA evaluations and 
plans, several subsystems were subcontracted 
out to companies other than RCA and 
Grumman. 

In the case of the radars, a joint study was 
made by Grumman and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology to define the best 
approach for the rendezvous and landing 
sensor requirements. MIT’s role was one of 
the prime guidance and navigation systems 
contractor to NASA. The joint MIT/Grum- 
man study indicated that the rendezvous 
radar concept in the Grumman proposal to 
NASA was a desirable approach. Grumman, 
after review of all alternatives, then con- 
cluded that the rendezvous radar should be 
made by RCA and NASA concurred. 

The joint MIT/Grumman study, however, 
also concluded that the laser sensor orig- 
inally proposed by Grumman and RCA as a 
slant range landing sensor should be deleted 
and a three-legged doppler radar be added. 
The requirement for an altitude radar sen- 
sor remained unchanged. This recommended 
change in design led to the decision that 
there be a new subcontractor competition 
to select the lunar landing radar developer. 
Ryan Aeronautical Company won the com- 
petition for this part of the Lunar Module 
radar system and was awarded a subcontract 
by RCA for a combined altimeter/doppler 
lunar landing radar. 

Reviews of “make or buy” plans were con- 
ducted to assure that the probability of suc- 
cessfully developing and delivering the radars 
and all other systems to meet Apollo require- 
ments was as high as possible. Success of the 
mission on its tight time scale was the goal; 
the steps taken were aimed at meeting this 


We hope the information furnished you on 
February 29 and noted in the attached com- 
ments will enable you to recognize the steps 
taken by NASA to assure meaningful compe- 
tition. Thank you for the opportunity to dis- 
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the draft report with you before your 


man’s comments and to furnish additional 
NASA comments if appropriate. 


Associate Administrator for Organiza- 
tion and Management. 

NASA COMMENTS ON THE GAO DRAFT REPORT 
TO CONGRESS ON REVIEW OF PROCUREMENT 
OF LUNAR MODULE LANDING AND RENDEZVOUS 
RADARS 


The basic concern expressed by the GAO 
in its draft report forwarded on February 20, 
1968, is that the placement of a subcontract 
by Grumman with RCA for, among other 
things, the landing and rendezvous radars 
was without “open and free competition 
among qualified vendors,” and that this was 
inconsistent with NASA’s own planning and 
instructions in this procurement. 

This criticism is apparently based on GAO's 
opinion that subsequent to NASA’s initial 
selection of Grumman as prime contractor, 
with RCA as its proposed subcontractor, there 
was no further subcontract competition for 
the landing and rendezvous radars. 

Contrary to GAO, it is our firm position 
that NASA’s ultimate consent to RCA’s role 
as a subcontractor for the radars was in fact 
arrived at after effective competitive processes 
had been applied and was consistent with 
NASA’s own planning and instructions in this 
procurement, 

The selection of Grumman as the LM prime 
contractor was a result of competitive pro- 
curement, with formal Source Evaluation 
Board procedures. Grumman, in participating 
in that competition, proposed RCA as its 
subcontractor for, among other things, the 
radars in question. The GAO report recog- 
nizes that Grumman’s determination to use 
RCA as a subcontractor for the radar work 
was the result of a competitive evaluation 
by RCA and Grumman of pro from 
several qualified firms, including an RCA di- 
vision. GAO was concerned, however, that 
this was not a valid competition, apparently 
because RCA was in part evaluating a pro- 
posal from one of its own divisions. What 
appears to be overlooked is the fact that 
Grumman in its overall proposal on the prime 
contract made the final decision to team up 
with RCA. In making this decision Grumman 
knew that its proposed use of RCA was to 
be an important consideration by the Gov- 
ernment in the latter’s prime contract com- 
petition; and that because of this Grumman 
must exercise particular care and its best 
judgment in determining which subcontrac- 
tor would best enhance its possibilities of 
winning the prime contract competition. 

RCA's proposed role as a subcontractor to 
Grumman was carefully considered by NASA 
during its evaluation of proposals for the 
prime contract. As stated in the Administra- 
tor’s memorandum of selection, NASA’s con- 
cern was that Grumman's relationship with 
RCA might restrict NASA’s ability at a later 
time, to select already-developed hardware 
for use in LM and that Grumman and RCA 
must indicate that outside industrial capa- 
bility will be fully utilized. And, as further 
stated in that same memorandum, we satis- 
fied ourselves that there would be no inhibi- 
tion of freedom of action by Grumman to 
meet NASA’s needs in these respects. 

In the Administrator’s supplemental mem- 
orandum of consent to Grumman’s selection 
of RCA, he stated, in pertinent part: “In 
that (first) statement, it was pointed out 
that Grumman ed to make use of 
RCA as a major subcontractor. The pooling 
of the capabilities by these two companies 
was an important factor in the selection of 
Grumman.” And: “We feel that it is essen- 
tial to the program that NASA utilize the 
combined competence of both companies un- 
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der an arrangement where the particular 
competence of each company can be effec- 
tively tapped.” The thrust of these state- 
ments clearly establishes that RCA’s role in 
LM was reached in the competitive crucible. 
Had NASA, in its evaluation, not agreed with 
Grumman’s proposed use of RCA, Grumman 
chances of winning the LM competition 
would have been considerably diminished, if 
not eliminated. 

GAO seems to feel that even though the 
selection of RCA as a subcontractor may 
have been competitive, inclusion of the land- 
ing and rendezvous radars as being encom- 
passed in that competition is not a valid as- 
sumption, but that there should have been 
further competition (by Grumman) for 
those radars. 

We disagree with such an opinion. As re- 
quired by the Administrator’s two selection 
statements, Grumman reviewed and recom- 
mended the NASA approved RCA’s “make or 
buy” structure and its use of outside indus- 
trial capability. As a result of the Grumman/ 
MIT study, the rendezvous radar system was 
not changed; however, the landing radar 
system was modified in part by dropping the 
laser and substituting the three legged dop- 
pler sensor. 

Based upon the Grumman/MIT study 
changes, that portion of the original Grum- 
man/RCA submission to the MSC RFP con- 
cerning rendezvous radar emerged basically 
unaltered. Also, Grumman was in contact 
with several competitive radar companies to 
ascertain changes in the state of the art, and 
found no significant changes in the radar 
technology. Therefore, Grumman again rec- 
ommended by letter of April 8, 1963 that RCA 
make the rendezvous radar and NASA ap- 
proved. 

Based upon the landing radar specifica- 
tion changes, it was decided to compete this 
radar and it was awarded to Ryan. This 
amounted to about 25% of the value of the 
LM radar systems. 

Further, in consonance with the procure- 
ment plan, several subsystems proposed for 
RCA, such as instrumentation and electrical 
power, were in fact not awarded to RCA. 
Moreover, in addition to the Ryan compet- 
itive award noted above, RCA also subcon- 
tracted portions of other subsystems. A 
major example is the RCA subcontracting of 
approximately 50% of the communication 
subsystem to Collins Radio, Motorola, Ray- 
theon and Dalmo-Victor. 

In summary, we are convinced that RCA’s 
role as subcontractor for the radars used 
in LM was established not only through 
valid competition, but also only after care- 
ful and comprehensive evaluation and con- 
sideration by all appropriate levels of NASA 
management. 

It should be noted that both the landing 
and rendezvous radars have successfully 
completed first phase qualification testing 
and fixes required as a result of qualifica- 
tion testing are now being incorporated for 
final qualification. 

Finally, we note that, during our Febru- 
ary 29, 1968, meeting with GAO, Grumman 
requested 30 days to review the GAO draft 
report to the Congress, and to submit com- 
ments prior to its release. 

FRANK A. BOGART, 
For GEORGE E. MUELLER, 
Associate Administrator for Manned 
Space Flight. 


APPENDIX III 
DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS, 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
Moorestown, N.J., April 1, 1968. 

Mr. MORTON E. HENIG, 
Assistant Director, 
U.S. General Accounting Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HENIG: This is in response to your 
letter of March 8, 1968, by which you made 
available to RCA a draft copy of a proposed 
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report concerning the procurement of the 
landing and rendezvous radars for use in the 
Lunar Module of the Apollo lunar landing 
system. Let me express my appreciation for 
having been given an opportunity to sub- 
mit comments on the draft. 

RCA has reviewed the draft report and the 
specific comments submitted to you by NASA 
concerning it. We are in accord with the 
NASA coments, which we believe clearly 
demonstrate that the awards to Grumman 
and to RCA were made only after careful 
and prudent consideration of the relevant 
factors, We have no substantive additions 
to the NASA comments at this time, other 
than to recommend reconsideration of your 
plan to issue a final report on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
I. K. KESSLER. 


APPENDIX IV 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING 
CORP., 
Bethpage, Long Island, N.Y. 
April 5, 1968. 
Attention: Mr. Morton E. Henig, Assistant 

Director, Civil Division. 

U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: We have carefully reviewed 
your letter of March 8, 1968 which enclosed 
a proposed report to the Congress on your 
Office's review of the procurement of radar 
equipment for the Lunar Module. We are also 
in receipt of a copy of a letter from the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA) to you dated March 5, 1968 re- 
garding the same subject matter. While we 
are in agreement with the comments con- 
tained in the NASA letter, we do not concur 
with the conclusions in your proposed report. 

It is suggested that the following facts 
should be considered in properly evaluating 
the competitive aspects of this procurement: 

1. Grumman and RCA participated in an 
unsolicited study effort which was furnished 
to NASA and resulted in Grumman receiving 
a copy of the request for proposals. 

2. Added by RCA and other team members, 
Grumman prepared and submitted a fully 
responsive proposal which complied with the 
requirements of the request for proposals. 

3. As a result of the competition among 
Grumman and other proposers NASA se- 
lected Grumman in part because of RCA's 
significant contribution. 

4. NASA satisfied itself prior to award of 
the prime contract that Grumman was not, 
legally or morally, obligated to make any 
award to RCA. 

5. Prior to the award to RCA, Grumman 
and MIT conducted a study. This study con- 
firmed that the basic approach contained 
in Grumman’s proposal was sound and that 
the more detailed definition and the manner 
of mechanizing resulted in some changes in 
execution but not in basic concept. In addi- 
tion to the MIT/Grumman study and prior 
to award to RCA, Grumman invited a num- 
ber of companies to make technical presen- 
tations of any significant changes in radar 
technology. No such significant changes were 
elicited and therefore Grumman recommend- 
ed, and NASA concurred, in award to RCA, 

6. As the concepts were translated into de- 
tailed specifications, further competition 
was obtained with, for example, the doppler 
radar subcontract being awarded to Ryan 
Aeronautical Company as well as the subcon- 
tracting of substantial parts of the commu- 
nication subsystem referred to in NASA’s 
letter. Further, to the maximum extent feas- 
ible items common to other Apollo program 
prime contracts or other NASA contracts 
were utilized. 

In conclusion, it our considered opinion 
that, in this very demanding area of land- 
ing and rendezvous radar, the actions of 
NASA, Grumman, RCA and MIT were in 
the best interests of the Government and 
the program. We appreciate the opportunity 
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to submit these comments and hope that 
they may serve to make the final report to be 
submitted to the Congress accurate and 
complete, both in its statements and impli- 
cations. We would, of course, be pleased to 
meet with you to discuss or clarify any fur- 
ther matters in connection with the proposed 
report. 
Very truly yours, 
GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORP., 
L. J. Evans, President. 


THE SENATE AT EASTER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
second session of the 90th Congress has 
been in session just short of 3 months. 
Despite a 7-week debate on civil rights in 
the Senate, the Congress has already en- 
acted legislation— 

To punish forcible interference with 
persons seeking to exercise certain civil 
rights; 

To punish persons who use the facili- 
ties of interstate commerce with intent 
to incite, organize, promote, encourage, 
participate in, or carry on a riot; 

To create a bill of rights for Indians; 

Prohibiting discrimination on ac- 
count of race, color, religion or national 
origin in the sale or rental of housing; 

To add a new civil obedience title re- 
lating to firearms or explosives; 

Improving the judicial machinery for 
the selection, without discrimination, of 
Federal grand and petit juries; 

Providing compensation for law en- 
forcement officers not employed by the 
United States who are killed or injured 
while apprehending persons suspected of 
committing Federal crimes; 

Authorizing $2.6 billion for the Atomic 
Energy Commission for fiscal 1969; 

Approving Reorganization Plan No. 1, 
transferring the Bureau of Narcotics 
from the Treasury Department and the 
Bureau of Drug Abuse Control from 
HEW and creating the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs in the De- 
partment of Justice; 

Strengthening the administration of 
the Commodity Exchange Act and mak- 
ing livestock and livestock products sub- 
ject to the act; 

Establishing a National Visitor Center 
in the District of Columbia to provide a 
welcome and information to the thou- 
sands of tourists who visit the Nation’s 
Capital; 

Providing for the election of an 11- 
member school board in the District of 
Columbia at the time of the presidential 
election in November; 

Extending the life of the Export-Im- 
port Bank of the United States for 5 
years; increasing to $13.5 billion the lim- 
itation on the amount of loans, guaran- 
tees, and insurance permitted to be out- 
standing at any one time; increasing to 
$3.5 billion the Bank’s authority to issue 
export credit insurance and guarantees; 
and banning financing exports to Com- 
munist nations but allowing the Presi- 
dent to waive this if he finds a trans- 
action to be in the national interest; 

Removing the 25-percent gold cover re- 
quirement; 

Providing a comprehensive statutory 
framework for the registration, examina- 
tion, and regulation of holding com- 
panies controlling one or more savings 
and loan associations; 
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Creating a National Commission on 
Fire Prevention and Control and pro- 
viding for a national fire research and 
safety program; 

Increasing benefits to approximately 
653,000 railroad retirees; 

Protecting veterans by providing that 
increased social security benefits would 
not affect their pensions until 1970 when 
pensions would be gradually adjusted to 
take into account the increased social 
security benefits; 

Establishing the San Rafael Wilder- 
ness in California; 

Establishing the Saugus Iron Works 
National Historic site in Massachusetts 
and providing for its administration as 
a unit of the national park system; 

Increasing the annual authorization 
to $25 million for the Indian adult edu- 
cation program and on-the-job training; 

Making it unlawful to discriminate 
against any agricultural producer be- 
cause of membership in an association 
of producers or to interfere with his right 
to join; 

Increasing the authorization to $1.9 
million for the Secretary of the Interior 
to develop, through the use of an experi- 
ment and demonstration plant, practi- 
cable and economic means for the pro- 
duction by the Commercial fishing indus- 
try of fish protein concentrate; and 

Extending for 30 days the 7-percent 
excise tax on automobiles and 10 percent 
on telephone communications pending 
conference action on the excise tax bill 
mentioned below. 

The Senate also adopted a code of 
ethics for Senators, officers, and Senate 
employees—making in excess of $15,- 
000—covering restrictions on outside em- 
ployment, contributions, political fund 
activity, and disclosure of financial 
interests. 

In addition, the following measures 
have passed both Houses and are await- 
ing action either by conferees or adop- 
tion of amendments: 

Urgent supplemental containing an 
additional $25 million for Headstart and 
$75 million for manpower training; 

District of Columbia police-firemen- 
teachers pay bill; 

Extension of the 7-percent excise tax 
on automobiles and the 10 percent on 
telephone communications through De- 
cember 31, 1969; accelerated corporate 
tax payments; imposed a 10-percent sur- 
tax on individuals effective April 1, 1968, 
and on corporations effective January 1, 
1968; provided for an expenditures reduc- 
tion of $6 billion and a $10 billion reduc- 
tion in the tax-exempt status of indus- 
trial revenue bonds; 

Establishment of the National Water 
Commission; and 

Making it a Federal offense to make 
obscene or harassing telephone calls. 

The Senate has passed and sent to the 
House— 

A 3-year extension of the Food for 
Peace Act and to encourage greater use of 
local currency funds for population con- 
trol; 

An extension, through fiscal 1969, of 
the $9 million authorization for the Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Corp. to further educa- 
tional television; 

A resolution directing the Secretary of 
Transportation to conduct a comprehen- 
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sive 18-month study and investigation 
of the automobile accident compensation 
system; 

An amendment to the Fishermen’s 
Protective Act by authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a 4-year guarantee program 
to reimburse U.S. fishing vessel owners 
for certain specified losses resulting from 
the unlawful seizure of vessels by a for- 
eign country; 

A bill recommending that each State 
modify its legislative or administrative 
procedures to enable citizens of the 
United States temporarily residing out- 
side the territorial limits of the United 
States and the District of Columbia to 
vote by the system already in effect for 
military personnel and others under the 
Federal Voting Assistance Act of 1955; 

A bill designating 36,000 acres of the 
Angeles National Forest in California as 
the San Gabriel Wilderness; and 

Authorized $59 million for fiscal 1969 
and 1970 to continue the program of the 
Bureau of Reclamation for investigations 
and construction of the comprehensive 
plan for the Missouri River Basin 
project. 

We now have ready for floor consid- 
eration the fiscal 1969 military procure- 
ment authorization and the omnibus 
crime control and safe streets bill au- 
thorizing more than $100 million for fis- 
cal years 1968 and 1969 and $300 million 
in fiscal 1970 to provide grants to law en- 
forcement agencies for training and 
development programs. Other measures 
which will soon be ready are the omnibus 
housing bill, the extension of the juvenile 
delinquency program, the equal employ- 
ment opportunity bill, and the migrant 
health act. 


A SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM IN LAW 
FOR AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently the University of New Mexico an- 
nounced a special scholarship program in 
law for American Indians. The scholar- 
ships are available to any American In- 
dian who has completed at least 3 years 
of college. Approximately 15 scholarships 
will be awarded for the summer session 
of the university's law school. 

This very worthwhile program was 
conceived by the University of New Mex- 
ico’s law school dean, Thomas W. Chris- 
topher, and is being funded by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the requirements 
for candidates for these scholarships, to- 
gether with a description of the program. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tive material was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NEw MEXICO ANNOUNCES 
A SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM IN LAW 
FOR AMERICAN INDIANS 

REQUIREMENTS FOR CANDIDATES 

Any American Indian who has completed 
at least three years of college wegen apply. 
Approximately 15 scholarships 
awarded for the summar a alg It = 
planned that from 10 to 12 of the scholar- 
ships will be given to applicants who will 
have received their college degrees by June; 
the remainder will be granted to students 
who have completed at least their junior 
year. Only those who have completed college 
will be eligible to enter law school in the 
fall of 1968. 
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Selection for the summer session will be 
based upon the applicant’s college record, 
his apparent aptitude for law, his interest 
in the program, and his score on the Law 
School Admission Test if available. Recom- 
mendations from those who know the ap- 
plicant and who are familiar with his work 
will be given considerable weight. 

Approximately eight of those participating 
in the summer session will be selected for 
scholarship aid during the academic year 
when they will enroll as regular students 
in the law school. 

Those wishing to apply, should write for 
an application form. Transcripts of their 
college work should be sent immediately to 
the law school and they should, if at all 
possible, arrange to take the Law School 
Admission Test that will be given at various 
centers on April 6, 1968. Information about 
the Law School Admission Test can be ob- 
tained at most college placement offices, by 
contacting the law school, or by writing to 
Law School Admission Test, Educational 
Testing Service, Box 944, Princeton, N.J. 
08540. When g for the test, appli- 
cants should indicate that they want a copy 
of their score sent to the University of New 
Mexico Law School. 

Any applicant who has questions about 
the program is invited to call the director, 
collect, at Area Code 505, 277-4840. 

DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 

The program will begin with a special 
eight-week summer session and continue 
through the student’s first year of law school. 
During the summer, students will receive an 
introduction to legal studies. Regular law 
school courses will be offered along with 
special courses designed to develop skills 
necessary for superior law school perform- 
ance. Legal writing will be emphasized, 
group discussions of current legal problems 
of particular interest to the Indian com- 
munity will be held, and individual atten- 
tion will be given each participant to assure 
that he is obtaining the maximum benefit 
from the program. 

This special session will commence about 
the 17th of June and run through August 
9th. During the 1968-69 academic year, those 
selected to continue will enroll as regular law 
students. In addition to the normal course 
work, participants in this program will have 
regularly scheduled meetings with faculty 
and upperclassmen advisors. A special extra- 
curricular program will be arranged to en- 
rich the normal educational curriculum and 
to provide additional opportunities for each 
student's individual development. 

During both the summer and the academic 
year all expenses of the student will be paid. 


EARNING LAW DEGREES 
(By Norma Adams) 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex—A small project is 
now underway here that will train 30 to 40 
American Indians as lawyers in the next five 
years. 

Conceived by the University of New Mexi- 
co’s law school dean, Thomas W. Christopher, 
and funded by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, this project will give to American 
Indians representation in the legal profession 
almost totally lacking until now. 

No American Indian has ever received a law 
degree from the universities of Arizona, Utah, 
or New Mexico. No American Indian is pres- 
ently practicing in New Mexico or Arizona, 
although these two states have over 135,000 
Indians. 

Indians have been admitted to law schools 
in previous years but have not finished for 
financial or scholastic reasons. 

Until this year it has been very difficult 
for Indian students to get money for gradu- 
ate study. Most of the tribes and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs have spent their scholar- 
ship resources aiding undergraduate stu- 
dents. But this fall eight students will receive 
full-tuition law school scholarships from the 
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University of New Mexico and subsistence 
allowances from Bureau of Indian Affairs 
funds allocated to the university. 

Inadequate preparation for advanced study 
has been a factor discouraging Indians from 
getting law degrees. The University of New 
Mexico, hoping to help prospective law stu- 
dents to overcome this handicap, gave an 
eight-weeks prelaw program this summer, 
Enrolled were 17 Indians from 13 tribes and 
one Eskimo, a member of Alaska’s state legis- 
lature. Eleven of the 18 students had com- 
pleted college. Thirteen were married and 11 
had children, one four, and another five. 

“Only applicants who do not have private 
financial resources to attend law school have 
been accepted for this project,” said Prof. 
Frederick M. Hart, project director. “All the 
married participants are making substantial 
sacrifices in terms of immediate income to 
attend.” 

Arizona, too, is giving attention to legal 
education for Indians. Arizona State Univer- 
sity, which will open its new law school next 
month, expects to admit two or three Indians 
as scholarship students. The university's first 
law scholarship has been earmarked by its 
donor for an American Indian. 

“It is anomalous and a considerable re- 
proach to the rest of us that the American 
Indian has simply not been represented to 
any significant extent in the legal profes- 
sion,” said Willard H. Peddick, dean of the 
university’s law school. “Without depreci- 
ating in any way the quality of previous legal 
work, one may anticipate that an improve- 
ment in legal representation can be achieved 
through the participation of Indian lawyers 
who understand their clients—their cultural 
backgrounds, their tribal laws and customs, 
and their language.” 

Indians have had extensive legal business, 
as individuals and as tribes, with claims run- 
ning into many millions, But almost all of it 
has been handled by white lawyers. The 
Navajos, with a tribal budget of from $14 mil- 
lion to $16 million, pay an Eastern law firm 
some $100,000 a year to handle their legal 
work, 

Professor Hart hopes that Indians who get 
law degrees will have an important influence 
on Indian affairs in this country. “As more 
Indians receive training in law, we may also 
expect to see more of them serving in political 
and appointive offices,” he said. (Arizona now 
has only one Indian serving in the state legis- 
lature, the first of his race to be elected.) 

Legal training will be of value also to those 
students who serve on tribal courts, Profes- 
sor Hart believes. One of the project’s partici- 
pants, William Leupp, has served as judge of 
one of the five Navajo tribal courts and ex- 
pects to return to his post upon completion 
of his studies. 

A much greater interest in studying law 
exists among Indians than had been realized. 
Sixty-three applications were received for 15 
places in the university's prelaw session. 
Professor Hart expects twice as many stu- 
dents to apply next year. 


EDITORIAL ON THE DEATH OF 
DR. KING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when reason gives way to emotion, 
as it did in the wake of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr.’s assassination, it is reassuring 
to note that there are still some people 
with the strength to stand apart from 
the clamor and examine the ongoings 
with an objective mind. One such man, 
I feel, is John C. Ailes, editor of the 
Hampshire Review at Romney, W. Va. 

In an editorial following the assassina- 
tion, Mr. Ailes asked his readers some 
questions, not designed to win popular- 
ity, but questions, nonetheless, which re- 
quire an honest answer. 

In discussing the planned Poor Peo- 
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ple’s Campaign on Washington, Mr. Ailes 
had this to say of Dr. King: 

All of this was to be nonviolent, of course, 
in the peculiar pattern of nonviolence that 
marked so many of his marches and dem- 
onstrations and acts of civil disobedience 
that he instigated in which he set the stage 
and ignited the spark that led to actual vi- 
olence and then disclaimed any responsibil- 
ity by blaming some other person or group 
for starting it. 


Mr. Ailes said that Dr. King, along 
with credit for the many good things he 
did, should also “be given his share of 
the blame for the rioting, burning, and 
looting that is even now destroying our 
cities, for it was he as much as any other 
man who preached the doctrine of dis- 
respect for law, the doctrine that every 
man has the right to disregard and dis- 
obey any law with which he might dis- 


agree. 

Mr. President, I commend this edi- 
torial, which calls for a renewed perspec- 
tive and proper sense of proportion, to 
all Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Ailes 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

Kino’s DEATH 

The murder of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
on a motel balcony in Memphis, Tennessee, 
last Thursday has led to a mixture of senti- 
mentality bordering on the maudlin and dis- 
order in the nation’s cities that borders on 
anarchy. The President of the United States 
ordered all flags flown at half staff and de- 
clared a national day of mourning. Sporting 
events were postponed, schools closed and 
offices shut down during yesterday’s funeral 
services for the slain civil rights leader. The 
question arises as to who was this man to 
whom such unprecedented honor has been 
shown, and did he really deserve all the 
honors and attention in death that he was 
never able to achieve in life. 

King was unquestionably a brilliant man. 
He had graduated from high school at the 
age of 15 and was the valedictorian of his 
college graduating class at the age of 19. By 
the time he had attained the age of 26, he 
had earned his Doctor of Philosophy degree 
and become an ordained minister. Along the 
Way as he got his education, he developed 
an unusual command of the language and a 
great facility in its use. He also developed the 
belief that he was predestined to become a 
leader of his people and this led to the belief 
that he was above the law. 

His doctrine of non-violence, modeled 
after that espoused by India’s Mahatma 
Ghandi, was most eloquently stated on every 
possible occasion, but there was a great dif- 
ference between what he said and what he 
actually did. His belief that he was above 
the law led him to appoint himself a sort of 
supreme arbiter as to whether or not our 
laws were just and any law that he con- 
sidered to be unjust, he not only ignored, 
but frequently deliberately disobeyed. He not 
only disobeyed the law himself, but orga- 
nized and instigated disobedience by all who 
would listen to him and follow his lead. 

This was the man who, at the very moment 
he was killed, was openly and avowedly plan- 
ning to disobey an injunction issued against 
him by a Federal District Court. He was the 
man who had issued an ultimatum to the 
government of the United States that 
threatened to paralyze not only the city of 
Washington but the government itself if the 
demands he was to make for his people were 
not met. The timetable for this action had 
already been set and published. It was to 
begin April 22 with Dr. King and a small 
group of followers presenting the demands 
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to the President and the leaders of Congress 
and then if these demands were not im- 
mediately met, to be followed by an invasion 
of the nation’s capital by a constantly grow- 
ing number of his followers who would build 
shanty towns under the cherry trees and 
around the Washington Monument and, as 
long as these demands were not met, engage 
in progressively larger acts of civil dis- 
obedience leading to eventually blocking 
traffic on arterial highways and blocking the 
entrances to government buildings and 
Offices so as to bring the operation of the 
government to a halt. All of this was to be 
non-violent, of course, in the peculiar pat- 
tern of non-violence that marked so many of 
his marches and demonstrations and acts of 
civil disobedience that he instigated in which 
he set the stage and ignited the spark that 
led to actual violence and then disclaimed 
any responsibility to blaming some other 
person or group for starting it. 

Nobody countenances or condones murder 
in any form, much less a cold-blooded, delib- 
erate shooting down of a man from ambush, 
but neither does the fact that a man suffers 
such a fate make him any different in death 
than he was in life. The perpetration of such 
a crime has to have been the act of an 
insane or completely stupid person because 
anyone with any sense at all knows that 
murder never solves anything, but the per- 
petration of this crime changes neither the 
goals that Dr. King set for himself and his 
people nor the methods he chose to achieve 
those goals. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., is entitled to the 
credit for much of the social change that 
has taken place in this country in the past 
ten years and for many of the advances that 
his people have made in that time and, to a 
large extent, for awakening the conscience 
of the people of this country to the plight 
of many members of the Negro race. Along 
with this credit, he should also be given his 
share of the blame for the rioting, burning 
and looting that is even now destroying our 
cities for it was he as much as any other man 
who preached the doctrine of disrespect for 
law, the doctrine that every man has the 
right to disregard and disobey any law with 
which he might disagree. 

We can only hope that a sense of propor- 
tion can be restored to those who hold high 
Office, to those whose duty it is to uphold the 
law as well as those who make the laws and 
to those who have been engaging in the orgy 
of violence that has swept our cities before 
it is too late. It is as inappropriate to make 
a national hero out of a man who set him- 
self above the law and above the duties of 
his American citizenship as it is appropriate 
to honor a man for his good qualities and 
good works. 


WALL STREET JOURNAL CRITI- 
CIZES PROPOSED REDUCTION IN 
FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, today’s Wall Street Journal con- 
tains an editorial criticizing the efforts 
of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmatHers] and myself to reduce the 
number of Federal employees by approx- 
imately 140,000. The editor admits his 
confusion as to the actual number of em- 
ployees and suggests a discrepancy of 
100,000 who are unknown to the Senate. 

Based on the most recent report of 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, 2,- 
917,914 employees were on the payroll at 
the end of February 1968. This compares 
with 2,773,724 employees on the payroll 
at the end of September 1966, the date 
of the President’s Executive order which 
purportedly was to freeze employees at 
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the July 1, 1966, level. This represents an 
increase of 144,190 employees. In addition 
to this increase, the 1969 budget proposes 
to add another 45,600. 

The amendment which we sponsored 
would reduce the number of these em- 
ployees through attrition by permitting 
the Government to employ but two out 
of every four normal resignations or re- 
tirements. 


I notice that the Wall Street Journal 
thinks this should be accomplished by 
firing the 140,000 immediately. I do not 
think that this would be practical, be- 
cause the same objective can be achieved 
in the more orderly manner which we 
outlined. 

Their argument that the 140,000 re- 
duction would come entirely from about 
five agencies is the same argument used 
by the Johnson administration and by 
those who have consistently supported 
the principle of padding the public 
payrolls. 

The editor is wrong on one point: 
Nothing in the amendment which we 
proposed would have exempted these 
agencies from participating in the cut- 
back. We did, however, provide that if 
the President so decided, these agencies 
could be exempted from the monthly 
computations. This would result in a 
longer period in which to achieve the 
overall reductions. 

Since these exceptions were also a part 
of the President’s Executive order, it was 
the best we could hope to get approved 
by the Senate. 

With our Government confronted with 
a $20 billion deficit in fiscal 1968 and a 
$28 billion deficit in fiscal 1969, it is, in 
my opinion, imperative that some action 
be taken toward fiscal restraint. An in- 
crease in taxes alone is not enough. Be- 
fore any tax increase is enacted, there 
should be a mandatory reduction in Gov- 
ernment expenses along the lines pro- 
posed in our amendment. 

I recognize and respect the position of 
the Wall Street Journal, which hereto- 
fore has opposed any increase in taxes 
and which now opposes any reduction 
in the number of Federal personnel, but 
I do most respectfully disagree that 
something does not have to be done. 

We are in the midst of a serious in- 
flationary spiral, as evidenced by the fact 
that the cost of this same newspaper to 
the public has risen 50 percent within 
the past 6 months. 

Surely, no American business concern 
would endorse operating its own business 
in the same irresponsible manner in 
which the Federal Government's fiscal 
affairs have been administered in the 
past few years. 

To assist the editor in getting his sta- 
tistics straight as to Federal employ- 
ment, I ask unanimous consent that the 
most recent report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonnessential 
Federal Expenditures and its report of 
July 31, 1967, be printed in the RECORD, 
these to be followed by today’s Wall 
Street Journal editorial. These reports 
of the joint committee show that since 
the President’s Executive order of Sep- 
tember 20, 1966, the number of civilian 
employees in the various Government 
agencies had risen from 2,773,724 to 
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2,917,914 by the end of February 1968, an 
increase of 144,190 employees. 

Surely we can all agree that we had 
enough Government supervision before 
these extra employees were added. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 
(D. Tex.), CHAIRMAN, JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL Ex- 
PENDITURES, IN RE MONTHLY REPORT ON 
FEDERAL PERSONNEL AND PAY FOR FEBRUARY 
1968. 


Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported civilian employment in the 
month of February totaling 2,917,914, This 
was a net decrease of 1,053 as compared with 
employment reported in the preceding month 
of January. 

Civilian employment reported by the ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Federal Government, 
by months in fiscal year 1968, which began 
July 1, 1967, follows: 


Month Employment Increase Decrease 
1967 
July. 3,012, 374 32,215 
August. : 3, 001, 829 10,545 
September- 2,923, 641 ; 78, 188 
October... 2,927. 657 4,016 
November 2,929, 507 1.850 2 
December 2.926, 095 3.412 
1968 
January... 2, 918, 967 7,128 
2,917,914 1, 053 


Februsf ) 


Total federal employment m civilian agen- 
cies for the month of February was 1,653,084, 
an increase of 1,406 as compared with the 
January total of 1,651,678. Total civilian em- 
ployment in the military agencies in Febru- 
ary was 1,264,830, a decrease of 2,459 as com- 
pared with 1,267,289 in January. 

Civilian agencies reporting the larger in- 
creases were Treasury Department with 6,911, 
Department of HEW with 610 and Veterans 
Adiminstration with 419. The largest de- 
crease was reported by the Post Office De- 
partment with 6,647. The Treasury increase 
was in Internal Revenue activities; and the 
Post Office decrease was also seasonal due 
largely to post-Christmas separations. 

In the Department of Defense the largest 
decreases in civilian employment were re- 
ported by the Army with 2,211 and the Air 
Force with 828. The Navy reported an in- 
crease of 599 during February. 

Total employment inside the United 
States in February was 2,674,836, a decrease 
of 422 as compared with January. Total em- 
ployment outside the United States in Feb- 
Tuary was 243,078, a decrease of 631 as com- 
pared with January. Industrial employment 
by the agencies in February was 598,488, an 
increase of 5,635 as compared with January. 

These figures are from reports by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. 


FOREIGN NATIONALS 


The total of 2,917,914 civilian employees 
certified to the Committee by federal agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re- 
ports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in U.S. Government activities abroad, 
but in addition to these there were 118,453 
foreign nationals working for U.S. agencies 
overseas during February who were not 
counted in the usual personnel reports. The 
number in January was 118,089. 


STATEMENT BY Hon. GEORGE H. Manon (DEM- 
OCRAT, TEXAS), CHAIRMAN, JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES, IN RE MONTHLY REPORT ON 
FEDERAL PERSONNEL AND PAY FOR JUNE 1967, 
WITH YEAR-END SUMMARY 
Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 

ment reported civilian employment in the 
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month of June totaling 2,980,156. This was 
a net increase of 74,557 as compared with em- 
ployment reported in the preceding month of 
Mi 


ay. 

Civilian employment reported by the exec- 
utive agencies of the Federal Government— 
by months in fiscal year 1967, which began 
July 1, 1966—follows: 


Month Employment Increase Decrease 
1965 
July 2, 788, 09 50, 050 
August 2, 805, 519 17,422 2 
September 2,773,724 31, 795 
October 2,798,212 24. 488 
November 2,834,940 36,728 
December 2, 842, 528 7, 588 
1967 
Janusiy 2, 848, 249 5, 721 
February 2,864,626 16,377 
Marc 2, 882, 639 18.013 
April 2,899,673 17,034 
May 2, 905, 599 5,926 
June 2,980,156 74, 557 


Total federal employment in civilian agen- 
cies for the month of June was 1,677,491, 
an increase of 45,533 as compared with the 
May total of 1,631,958. Total civilian employ- 
ment in the military agencies in June was 
1,302,665, an increase of 29,024 as compared 
with 1,273,641 in May. 

Civilian agencies reporting the larger in- 
creases were Post Office Department with 
16,682, Agriculture Department with 9,318, 
Interior Department with 5,493, HEW with 
3,405, and State Department with 3,349. The 
largest decrease was reported by Treasury 
Department with 4,684. 

In the Department of Defense the larger 
increases in civilian employment were re- 
ported by the Army with 8,920, Navy with 
12,871, and Air Force with 5,181. 

Total employment inside the United States 
in June was 2,743,974, an increase of 74,911 
as compared with May. Total employment 
outside the U.S. in June was 236,182, a de- 
crease of 354 as compared with May. Indus- 
trial employment by federal agencies in 
June was 616,329, an increase of 18,169 as 
compared to May. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. 


The June increase 


The 74,557 increase in June includes: (1) 
general agency expansion in employment, 
(2) regular seasonal employment during the 
summer months by such major agencies as 
Agriculture, Interior and Post Office Depart- 
ments, and (3) temporary summer employ- 
ment under the President’s youth opportu- 
nity program, which accounted for approxi- 
mately half of the increase. 


FOREIGN NATIONALS 


The total of 2,980,156 civilian employees 
certified to the Committee by federal agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re- 
ports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in U.S. Government activities abroad, 
but in addition to these there were 119,705 
foreign nationals working for U.S. agencies 
overseas during June who were not counted 
in the usual personnel reports. The number 
in May was 122,407. 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 17, 
1968] 


WASHINGTON RITES or SPRING 

The Senate has played its role in what is 
becoming an almost annual Washington rite 
of spring, as stylized as a Japanese Kabuki 
drama. It has hustled off to the House a 
bill calling for a reduction in the number of 
Federal employes. 

The ritual is not only simple but subtle. 
The Senate does not rise up and bluntly 
decree that—in this case—about 140,000 Gov- 
ernment employes be fired in the interest of 
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economy. It says that 140,000 jobs will be 
abolished by filling only half the number of 
jobs that become vacant through normal 
attrition, such as retirements. 

In this way, according to Senators John 
Williams and George Smathers, the Govern- 
ment would be able to roll back the number 
of civilian jobs from the present 2.8 million 
to 2.7 million or so, the number employed 
in September 1966, Parenthetically, it should 
be said that an inconsistency appears here. 
For although Senators Williams and Smath- 
ers count up 2.8 million employes currently, 
the last tabulation by the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Expenditures 
shows a total in excess of 2.9 million. So 
about 100,000 employees seem to be around 
somewhere the Senate is not aware of. 

There is, in any event, a hooker in the 
Senate scheme. Exempted from the proposed 
cutbacks would be the Post Office and De- 
fense Departments (more than 2 million em- 
ployes between them), the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Central Intelligence Agency, 
Tennessee Valley Authority and such persons 
as may be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. 

That leaves, the Senate figures, 600,000 
nonexempt jobs from which the reduction of 
140,000 would have to come. Hardest hit 
would be the Health, Education and Welfare 
Department, Veterans Administration, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
and the State and Commerce departments. 

These and other agencies threatened by 
personnel cuts know their roles. Tax collec- 
tions will slump, proclaims Internal Revenue 
Service, if its staff is reduced, Airline service 
will be impaired by shortages of flight con- 
trollers, groans the Federal Aviation Agency. 
And so on, down the line. 

But when the play-acting is over and these 
ceremonies are finished for another year, 
somehow there will still be 2.8 million em- 
ployes, Or is it 2.9 million? Or too many to 
count? 


U.S. AMBASSADOR ARTHUR GOLD- 
BERG WRITES ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I in- 
vite attention to an article published in 
the National Jewish Monthly magazine, 
outlining the work of the United Nations 
and voicing the hope for Senate ratifi- 
cation of the human rights conventions. 

U.S. Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg, 
the Nation’s permanent representative to 
the United Nations and a former Su- 
preme Court Justice, authored this ex- 
cellent article. I commend the reading of 
this scholarly work to Senators. I wish 
to express my support of the logic offered 
by Ambassador Goldberg in his writing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE UN. 
(By Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg) 

Since its founding, the United Nations has 
been dedicated to the belief that the ad- 
vancement of human rights is an essential 
part of its work toward a better and more 
peaceful world. The Charter itself commits 
all member states to foster “human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or re- 
ligion.” This Charter provision marked an 
important advance over the League of Na- 
tions, for it was the first time that such an 
undertaking, embracing the entire scope of 
human rights, had ever been entered into 
by the community of nations, 

In pledging itself to the advancement of 
human rights, the United Nations was mo- 
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tivated by far more than an abstract de- 
votion to the ideal of human existence, With 
the events leading to World War II clearly 
in mind, it recognized the direct and in- 
escapable connection between human rights 
and world peace. As President Kennedy later 
observed: “Is not peace, in the last analysis, 
basically a matter of human rights?” 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, passed by the General Assembly in 
1948, was the first attempt by the U.N. to 
clothe with flesh and blood the bare bones 
of the Charter pledge, and to define in de- 
tail the rights which its members believed 
should be accorded to all human beings. 
Although this Declaration was not legally 
binding on governments, it served the great 
and important purpose of providing a moral 
statement, a standard recommended by the 
United Nations to all the nations of the 
earth. 

It is in recognition ot the 20th anniversary 
of this historic document that 1968 has 
been designated International Human 
Rights Year by the United Nations and, in 
the United States, by presidential proc- 
lamation. 

Since the passage of the Universal Dec- 
laration, the U.N. has worked to advance 
human rights not only through other, more 
specific declarations, but also through the 
formulation of conventions and covenants 
which, under international law, are legally 
binding on states which ratify or accede to 
them. The U.N. has now passed, among 
others, conventions outlawing genocide, 
slavery, and forced labor, as well as conven- 
tions on the political rights of women and 
the elimination of racial discrimination, And 
in 1966, the General Assembly approved two 
extremely broad and important human 
rights covenants—the Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights, and the Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social, and Cultural Rights. These two 
Covenants are the first major attempt to 
embody a comprehensive code of human 
rights in legally binding agreements; and al- 
though the United States had reservations 
regarding the interpretation of certain spe- 
cific articles, we supported the covenants as 
an important advance in the field of human 
rights. 

The United Nations is now drafting a Con- 
vention on the Elimination of Religious Dis- 
crimination. The United States has consis- 
tently supported the position that this con- 
vention should contain a specific reference 
to anti-Semitism. Although the General As- 
sembly decided to make no reference in the 
convention to specific forms of religious 
intolerance, the discussions which took place 
clearly established that anti-Semitism is 
considered by the U.N. to be a specific and 
flagrant form of religious discrimination. 
The convention, when completed, will there- 
fore clearly outlaw anti-Semitism, among 
other forms of religious discrimination. 

As we consider these declarations, conven- 
tions, and covenants—and indeed all the 
work of the United Nations in the field of 
human rights—we must not be afraid to 
face, realistically and candidly, the question 
of their practical value. How effective have 
they been and what can we expect from 
them, in practical terms, in the future? 
These are serious questions and they de- 
serve straightforward and realistic answers. 


LEGALITY MISSES THE POINT 


The declarations of the United Nations on 
human rights are not, as I have said, legally 
binding. Although the conventions and cove- 
nants are binding on those states that ratify 
them, international enforcement machinery 
is non-existent, or at best, embryonic. Does 
this mean that all the declarations, conven- 
tions, and covenants of the UN in the field of 
human rights amount to nothing more than 
fine words—grand ideals but totally without 
practical effect upon the world? Any such 
view, I believe, would overlook the very real 
influence the UN has had in advancing the 
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concept of human rights, and would miss the 
basic point of what it is trying to accomplish 
in this field over the longer run of history. 
And I have several reasons for this belief. 

First, in countries where a long and con- 
tinuing tradition of human rights is lacking, 
there are strong reasons to believe that these 
international standards and definitions, de- 
veloped and supported by the UN, provide 
meaningful standards and goals for future 
development. For example, the standards of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
have been reflected in the constitutions of 
many of the dozens of new nations which 
have emerged from colonialism since the 
founding of the UN. The fulfillment of these 
rights may take time—just as it did in our 
own country. But no one should underesti- 
mate the importance of having an interna- 
tional standard, endorsed by the leading 
world organization, to which all nations can 
look in developing their own ideals and prac- 
tice of human rights. 


POWER OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Second, I do not believe that any nation in 
the world is totally indifferent to the moral 
force of international opinion represented by 
these documents. The existence of the United 
Nations and of the declarations, conventions, 
and covenants on human rights which it has 
supported must be a source of strength and 
inspiration to those brave individuals who 
emerge, even in repressive societies, to protest 
the wrongs which are done in their coun- 
tries—to speak, for example, against apart- 
heid in South Africa. 

And third, the General Assembly took the 
first major step toward establishing a mech- 
anism for the implementation of a human 
rights convention when it approved, in 1965, 
the Convention on the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination. This convention calls for re- 
ports by all states which are parties to it on 
the measures they have taken to carry out 
its provisions, and provides for a committee 
to review the reports and make suggestions 
and general recommendations based upon 
them. The committee will also be able to re- 
ceive reports from any state party to the 
convention which wishes to complain that 
another signatory is not giving effect to its 
provisions; after certain interim procedures, 
the good offices of a conciliation commission 
will be available to the states concerned for 
the purpose of reaching an amicable settle- 
ment of the matter. 

Further, the convention provides for an 
optional procedure whereby states may per- 
mit the committee to consider petitions 
from individuals and groups who assert that 
their rights are being violated. The adoption 
of such a provision in a human rights con- 
vention was an important step toward the 
recognition under international law of the 
rights of the individual. 

Implementation procedures have also been 
included in the Covenant on Civil and Politi- 
cal Rights, adopted by the Assembly in 1966. 
The United States hopes that. implementa- 
tion provisions will also be written into the 
Convention on the Elimination of Religious 
Discrimination, which is now being drafted. 

We must recognize, however, that these 
implementation procedures will apply only 
to states ratifying the conventions and cove- 
nant, and that some of them will apply only 
to the states which specifically make op- 
tional declarations or, in the case of the 
covenant, ratify the optional protocol. Ob- 
viously, there is still more that should be 
done to increase the practical effectiveness 
of the UN's work in human rights. 

One way to do this would be to create a 
new post in the United Nations—a High 
Commissioner for Human Rights. The United 
States has strongly supported this proposal, 
and we hope it will be considered at next 
fall's session of the General Assembly. 

The High Commissioner would serve, in 
effect, as an international Ombudsman in 
the field of human rights. As envisaged in a 
resolution adopted by the Human Rights 
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Commission and the Economic and Social 
Council, he would be available to help gov- 
ernments, on request, to define and 

out their commitments in the human rignts 
field. He would also report to the UN, through 
the Economic and Social Council, on the 
state of human rights—on developments in 
the field and on his evaluation of significant 
problems and prospects. 

By virtue of his office and functions, the 
High Commissioner would stand as the effec- 
tive symbol of the commitment of the UN to 
the value and rights of the individual human 
being, regardless of race, creed, color, status, 
sex, or political convictions. As one man, 
above politics, he would be able to speak 
with a moral force and conviction which no 
committee, no commission, no fact-finding 
group, could hope to command. 

It is my own belief that the United Nations 
has already made great contributions to the 
advancement of human rights—and that it 
will make even greater contributions in the 
future. But it is also my conviction that we, 
as Americans, in paying tribute to the work 
of the UN in human rights, must note our 
own poor record in ratifying UN conven- 
tions and covenants in this field. 

U.S. DELAY “INEXCUSABLE” 

I find it inexcusable that the United 
States—which has contributed as much if 
not more than any other nation to the draft- 
ing of human rights conventions and cove- 
nants—and which offers its citizens the 
broadest range of opportunity and of secure 
human rights of any nation on earth—should 
lag far behind so many other nations, in- 
cluding even the Soviet Union, in the ratifi- 
cation of these important documents. 

Under the administration of President 
Johnson, the Senate in 1967 approved and 
the United States ratified the Supplemen- 
tary Convention on Slavery—the first such 
action by the Senate in the post-war period. 
Three other conventions are pending before 
the Senate—the Convention on Genocide, 
and conventions dealing with forced labor 
and the political rights of women, 

Why is it important that the United States 
ratify these conventions? 

They will not, of course, create a new 
standard for the American people. The rights 
of our people, which were enumerated in the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, have 
through succeeding generations been ampli- 
fied by amendment, spelled out by legisla- 
tion, and implemented by executive action 
and judicial decree. And political and civil 
rights once denied to a part of our people 
are now, by law, available to all. 


ACCORDS WITH CONSTITUTION 


But the fact that our own laws, tradi- 
tions, and Constitution already grant such a 
full range of human rights is no reason why 
we should fail to ratify United Nations con- 
ventions in this field. The United States 
stands in a position of world leadership on 
these issues, and our decisions regarding 
these conventions will go far to determine 
their future effectiveness around the world. 
For if the nation that was born proclaiming 
that “certain inalienable rights” are the 
birthright of all men”—not just Ameri- 
cans—fails to give its formal adherence to 
these conventions, why should other nations 
take them seriously? 

Most of the delay in ratifying these con- 
ventions has been due, of course, not to any 
lack of bipartisan support for the principles 
they embody, but to honest doubts that the 
principles of Federalism permit us to par- 
ticipate in them. But the discussion, over 
the years, should by now have dispelled these 
doubts; It is my strong belief that all the 
UN conventions submitted to the Senate are 
consistent with our Constitution—and that 
we need have no fears that they contravene 
our domestic laws which are, in fact, more 
protective of human rights than anything 
the conventions provide. 

For these reasons, it is my hope that in 
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1968—International Human Rights Year—the 
United Ststes Senate will take further ac- 
tion on the Human Rights conventions that 
are pending before it. No other action would 
so effectively mark our observance of Inter- 
national Human Rights Year. 


THE ELECTRIC POWER PLANT 
SITING ACT OF 1968 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, 50 years ago, sites for the loca- 
tion of hydroelectric plants were con- 
sidered so valuable and scarce a na- 
tional asset that the Congress passed 
legislation reserving these sites for later 
use as powerplants. 

Today, we face a similar problem with 
sites for large thermal and nuclear elec- 
tric-generating plants. 

There are two basic reasons. First, our 
technological abilities have advanced so 
dramatically that very large-scale plant 
construction is now feasible whereas it 
has not been in the past. And, in general, 
larger plants produce electricity at less 
cost than smaller plants. Second, the 
larger plants require considerably more 
land than the smaller ones, and this land 
is fast becoming impossible to find in 
large enough parcels, 

Yet the use of electric power is grow- 
ing dramatically. In this year alone, gen- 
erating capacity will rise nearly 8.5 per- 
cent over last year’s figure. At this rate, 
our generating capacity will double be- 
fore 1980. 

There will almost certainly be very seri- 
ous difficulties in finding suitable sites 
for the new generating plants this in- 
crease in demand for power will require. 
Near our large metropolitan areas, there 
simply are not the large unrestricted 
land areas, adjacent to large bodies of 
water, which large generating plants 
need for cooling purposes. 

Because this confrontation between 
the need for land and its scarcity can 
assume serious proportions, and can have 
serious effects upon our natural re- 
sources, I am today introducing a bill to 
direct the Federal Power Commission to 
survey possible sites and to publish a 
plan of their location. 

The problem of generating plant sites 
is particularly acute because of the spe- 
cial needs of nuclear plants. Nuclear 
plants, for example, discharge water used 
for cooling at temperatures 11 to 23 de- 
grees hotter than on intake, By 1980, the 
power industry will be using about 20 
percent of all the fresh water runoff in 
the United States for cooling. This has 
a potentially disastrous impact on all 
forms of aquatic life—fish and birds—as 
well as on agricultural irrigation. 

On February 7, 1968, in a speech pre- 
sented to the Governors Industrial 
Safety Conference meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
reported: 

Perhaps the most significant attribute of 
the peaceful atom is its ability to generate 
electricity. Within just the last two years, 
the growth of nuclear-electric power has 
risen remarkably. In 1966 and 1967 more 
than one-half of the announced new steam 
generating capacity in the United States was 
nuclear-powered. We now have in operation, 
under construction and planned, a total of 
more than 85 nuclear power plants with a 
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combined capacity of more than 60,000,000 
kilowatts. While our present nuclear gener- 
ating capacity is 2,800,000 kilowatts, our 
projections indicate that by 1980 this total 
will rise to 150,000,000 kilowatts and by the 
year 2000 to more than 700,000,000 kilowatts. 


The recent record of AEC predictions 
regarding the growth of nuclear power 
is one of understatement. In 1962, in a 
special report to the President on the 
status of civilian nuclear power, the 
Commission predicted nuclear generat- 
ing capacity in the United States of 
5,000,000 kilowatts by 1970, and 40,000,- 
000 kilowatts by 1980. In 1964, with im- 
proved prospects for nuclear power, the 
AEC predicted that by 1970 there would 
be 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 kilowatts of nu- 
clear generating capacity in the United 
States. It was also considered likely that 
there would be between 60,000,000 and 
90,000,000 kilowatts by 1980—an upward 
revision of more than 50 percent in 2 
years. In a report to the President of 
February 1967, the Commission re- 
ported: 

In view of the unexpected surge in 1965 
of orders for nuclear power plants, the Com- 
mission further revised its projections of nu- 
clear power, and, in the spring of 1966, made 
a substantially higher new projection of 
over 10,000,000 kw generating capacity by 
1970-71 and of 80,000,000 kw to 11,000,000 
(mean 95,000,000) kw by 1980. Subsequently, 
utility commitments for nuclear power 
plants have been made at an even faster 
rate than in 1965. Updated Commission 
forecasts of nuclear capacity up to 1980 and 
beyond are being developed. 


Industry spokesmen have suggested 
that nuclear power will develop at a rate 
faster than anticipated by AEC. For in- 
stance, Sherman R. Knapp, chairman 
and chief executive officer of Northeast 
Utilities, a holding company serving 
New England, recently said that— 

The mix of nuclear power with pumped- 
storage plants can lead to a rebirth of New 
England as a major industrial region. I 
doubt that there will ever again be any 
fossil-fueled plants built in New England. 
There may be some conventional units put 
in as replacements or additions to existing 
plants, but no complete plants. 


A key to the economic success of nu- 
clear plants is their size. As the AEC 
noted last year: 


At the end of 1966 there were 21 steam- 
electric generating units of 780,000 to 1,130,- 
000 kw under construction or committed. 
Twelve or about 60 percent, of these are 
nuclear fueled. Prior to 1966, nuclear electric 
plants in service ranged up to 270,000 kw, 
whereas the nuclear plants presently sched- 
uled to enter service beyond 1966 range up 
to 1,065,000 kw. It is expected that the trend 
towards large sized units of generating 
capacity will continue. 


Based on expert estimates, it appears 
that at a minimum the electric utility 
industry will construct the equivalent of 
700 nuclear power units of 1,000,000 kilo- 
watts each over the next three decades. 
The location and operation of these fa- 
cilities, as I have pointed out, pose sig- 
nificant siting problems. 

Because the economics of nuclear 
powerplants dictate large units, atomic 
stations can be constructed by only those 
relatively few major utilities with access 
to the large amounts of capital financing 
necessary. Where a single system 2on- 
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structs a plant, the tendency is to locate 
it within the system’s service area. But 
with joint ventures, the combined serv- 
ice area—larger than that of a single 
system—becomes the limiting factor on 
plant location. In either case, these pa- 
rameters may prevent siting of a station 
in the most logical location because of 
important safety and environmental 
considerations. 

These considerations may also dis- 
courage expanded joint action and mul- 
tiple-unit stations which may offer sub- 
stantial savings. 

Direct participation in nuclear power- 
plants by all utilities in a region is desir- 
able for other reasons as well. It dis- 
courages concentration of control over 
generation and transmission, and it cuts 
down on the number of smaller fossil- 
fuel burning facilities used to produce 
power. The motivation for curtailing air 
pollution is as strong for the small sys- 
tem as for the large, but the means of 
carrying out this solution in the former 
case may be totally dependent on joint 
action with one or more other utilities— 
due to economies of scale—while a large 
system may be in a position to implement 
the “atomic answer” without aid from 
other systems. 

Because of the peculiarities of nuclear 
power, there are a finite number of loca- 
tions in which atomic stations can be 
placed. Siting considerations are con- 
siderably more restrictive than those 
currently associated with fossil-fueled 
plants. Some of the physical factors lim- 
iting location of nuclear facilities are: 

First. Health and safety considera- 
tions. Problems of geology, seismology, 
hydrology, and meteorology may literally 
preclude the possibility of construction at 
certain specified spots, while population 
density, health, and safety considera- 
tions may preclude construction at 
others. In fact, it is conceivable that 
some utility systems in the United States 
are effectively prohibited from building 
nuclear powerplants at any location 
within their service area. 

Second. Demand for land. In a sur- 
vey completed for the Bonneville Power 
Administration, Battelle-Northwest esti- 
mates the minimum size of the land area 
required for the construction of a 1,000,- 
000-kilowatt nuclear generative plant 
located adjacent to a large body of water 
at 350 acres. A 1,500,000-kilowatt station 
would need 600 acres, and a 2,000,000- 
kilowatt station, 900 acres. In certain 
areas of the country, appropriate land is 
simply not available for this purpose. 

Third. Cooling water is a commodity 
which well may ultimately be in short 
supply. A. C. Monteith, senior vice presi- 
dent of Westinghouse, commented on 
larger generating plants before the 
World Power Conference in Tokyo in 
1966. He said that by the year 2000, some 
200 new plantsites will be developed in 
the United States, and suggested that 
some of these will be 10,000,000 kilowatts 
or larger in size. He pointed out that only 
five rivers in the United States will have 
sufficient water flow to support the cool- 
ing water requirements for a 10,000,000- 
kilowatt plant. If cooling towers or man- 
made lakes prove impractical to supply 
the water requirements for these huge 
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plants, it is possible that most nuclear 
installations will have to be located near 
oceans and along the Great Lakes, with 
extra-high-voltage lines being used to 
move the power inland. 

Fourth. There is a growing criticism 
of the thermal pollution propensities 
of generating stations—fossil-fueled or 
nuclear—from officials responsible for 
water quality control. Without doubt, 
certain bodies of water may be pro- 
scribed as locations for nuclear plants on 
the basis of potential discharges of hot 
water. 

Fifth. Public reaction to nuclear 
powerplants is a factor in location in 
two respects: There remains concern 
about the placement of a reactor in popu- 
lated areas, and there is rising public 
agitation about the aesthetics of all util- 
ity equipment. 

Sixth. Limited transportability of pres- 
sure vessels, because of their size and 
great weight, has restricted reactors of 
larger sizes to sites accessible by—or only 
short distances from—navigable water- 
ways. Field fabrication may in the future 
provide an economic solution to this 
problem. 

Future concern over the safety of op- 
eration of nuclear powerplants may dic- 
tate that atomic stations be placed un- 
derground or constructed on manmade 
islands off the coast. 

The AEC pointed out recently that the 
annual volume production of high-level 
liquid radioactive waste is expected to 
increase by a factor of 100 or more be- 
tween 1970 and the year 2000, due prin- 
cipally to the growth in nuclear power. 
The time span over which these wastes 
must be contained and isolated is on the 
order of 500 to 1,000 years. Disposal of 
irradiated reactor materials may require 
the creation of atomic “cemeteries” lo- 
cated near reactor farms, and a system 
of perpetual protection for the public. 

Shortages of water suggest the ulti- 
mate desirability of combination desalt- 
ing and powerplants fueled by fission. 
The AEC has suggested that such com- 
bination plants can lead to “agri-indus- 
trial” complexes which not only produce 
water and power, but fertilizers, alumi- 
num, and magnesium. The enormous size 
of the installations needed to secure eco- 
nomic supplies of water, and the large 
amounts of power which would be pro- 
duced in the process, dictate massive 
dual-purpose facilities located near ma- 
jor sources of salt or brackish water. 

Increasing concern on the part of the 
public regarding aesthetic aspects of util- 
ity equipment encourage careful consid- 
eration of the siting of nuclear power- 
plants. For instance, the Sports Fishing 
Institute has pointed out that power sta- 
tions are invading the estuaries at an ac- 
celerated rate. This is evidenced by the 
fact that 22 percent were located there 
in 1950, whereas some 32 percent are 
anticipated to be adjacent to estuaries by 
1980. Other land, water, and trees are 
also affected. Rivers and lakes are poten- 
tial nuclear power sites, and replace or 
ruin bathing beaches and boat landings. 
Major transmission lines from large gen- 
erating stations can cut wide swaths 
through forests. 

Sharing of capacity can cut costs and 
land use. The FPC reports that a 500- 
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kilovolt line costs one and two-thirds 
the investment of a 230-kilovolt line but 
has six times the relative load capacity 
and requires only 40 percent more land. 

If six 230-kilovolt circuits were constructed 
separately— 


Chairman Lee White told the Senate 
Commerce Committee in 1966— 
they would require rights-of-way totaling 
750 feet in width, and the waste of land in 
that case would be almost 70 acres for every 
mile of line. 


The clear national interest in those 
matters is illustrated by the fact that 
the Federal Government has spent in 
excess of $2 billion on the development of 
commercial nuclear power, and is asked 
to supply resources of land and water to 
make feasible particular atomic stations. 

For example, utilities in Iowa are in- 
vestigating the possibility of using Fed- 
eral reservoirs for cooling water for an 
atomic plant, and in New Jersey com- 
panies hope to acquire Federal lands for 
siting two 1,000,000-kilowatt-plus nuclear 
units. 

Future siting and size of nuclear power 
installations must take into account these 
long-range factors. 

Major attention has been focused on 
“thermal pollution” problems associated 
with nuclear power plants for nuclear 
generation requires as much as 40 per- 
cent more cooling wieter than conven- 
tional fossil fuel generation. Currently, 
hearings are underway in the Senate to 
determine the scope, nature, and serious- 
ness of this thermal pollution problem. 

Present predictions indicate nuclear 
powerplants will provide an increasing 
share of the projected expansion of the 
demand for electricity and, because of 
their size, safety requirements, and rela- 
tive heat inefficiency, the nuclear plants 
will contribute large quantities of waste 
heat to the Nation’s rivers, lakes, estua- 
ries, and coastal waters. 

One witness at the hearings, Mr. Tor 
Kolfiat, a partner in the engineering 
firm of Sargent & Lundy, summarized 
the situation regarding the use of water 
powerplants as follows: 

Its major use is for cooling. Estimated 
total heat rejection from all types of thermal 
generating capacity will increase 9 fold by 
the year 2000. Source of this heat is the 
turbine exhaust and the magnitude is in- 
fluenced by the steam cycle design. The con- 
denser transfers the turbine exhaust heat 
to cooling water and then the atmosphere. 
For the same heat rejection different tem- 
peratures result depending on the amount 
of cooling water conveying the heat. Heat 
transfer to the atmosphere from a water 
surface is greatest in summer months and 
markedly increased all seasons with higher 
water temperatures. In a large body of water 
the hot water spreads itself over the surface 
and does not affect the deeper water. Rivers 
may be re-used over and over for cooling 
since the heat dissipates to the atmosphere 
as the water flows downstream. Establish- 
ment of water temperature limits may 
markedly reduce the number of available 
river sites, and necessitate installation of 
supplemental or alternative cooling methods 
such as reservoirs or cooling towers. Al- 
though there may be certain preliminary 
standards with regard to water temperature, 
there is a need to consider each situation 
on the basis of further study as to stream 
ecology and physical characteristics such as 
peak temperatures, stream flow, maximum 
generation, and the most essential use. 
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Dr. J. A, Mithursky, chairman of the 
department of environmental research, 
Natural Resources Institute, University 
of Maryland, recommended study of al- 
ternative methods of cooling, and also 
asserted that— 

If large volumes of cooling water are to 
be used, site selection is a critical operation 
and should consider environmental cost- 
benefits as well as engineering ones, The 
power utilities should not be permitted to 
operate independently in site selection and 
permits for land acquisition, construction 
and water use should not be given until a 
responsible state or federal agency has ap- 
proved the site and operational procedures 
as optimal to the public welfare. Power 
utilities should bear the cost of investiga- 
tional work necessary for site and environ- 
mental evaluations. Ecological evaluations 
must be carried out by responsible individ- 
uals or agencies approved by the controlling 
state or federal agency. Steam electric sta- 
tion regional development should balance 
with large scale regional socio-economic 
planning and not conflict with it. 


In an address in May, 1967, FPC Com- 
missioner Charles R. Ross told members 
of the American Public Power Associa- 
tion meeting in Denver that— 


We must continue to explore and meet 
the limiting factors on large scale genera- 
tion. 


He declared: 


One of these factors is the scarcity of good 
sites for large-scale power generation whether 
thermal or, even more difficult, nuclear. The 
tremendous amounts of water needed to ade- 
quately cool the large nuclear units effec- 
tively restrict their location because of ther- 
mal pollution, In the earlier portion of this 
century hydro sites were considered so valu- 
able that we instituted a policy of withdraw- 
ing the lands where such sites were located. 
In my opinion, the scarcity of sites for nu- 
clear plants of the scale on the drawing 
boards requires an immediate national in- 
ventory of them. If long-range considerations 
require, such sites should be acquired or 
withdrawn as soon as possible. At the same 
time, it may be appropriate to coordinate 
future EHV rights-of-way from the plant 
sites to population centers and if necessary, 
to reserve such rights-of-way as well. 


In October 1967, Commissioner Ross 
told the Federal Bar Association Com- 
mittee on Federal Utility and Power Law 
in Washington, D.C.: 


Just as single-directed attempts to save a 
certain species of animal can lead to unex- 
pected results, a single-directed pursuit of 
some industrial goal can do likewise, we may 
be witnessing the genesis of this type of situ- 
ation in the rapid building of nuclear plants 
by the electric industry. Although few plants 
are in actual service, the industry is obvi- 
ously putting the bulk of the new generation 
in nuclear plants primarily because of the 
promise of attractive economic costs. Yet, 
there are others who are wondering aloud 
whether enough attention by the industry 
has focused on the side-effects of nuclear 
plants. The Los Angeles Chapter of the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists recently called 
for a moratorium of at least one year on nu- 
clear construction on the West Coast to allow 
time for statewide selection of sites and a 
thorough evaluation of the effects of marine 
ecology of radiation and heated discharge 
water from shoreline powerplants. The Chap- 
ter particularly criticized the method of se- 
lective sites one at a time. That this group is 
not alone in its thoughts is illustrated by the 
problem faced by the group of utilities con- 
structing an atomic plant on the Connecticut 
River. Actual construction has been delayed 
while various state and federal authorities 
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have been attempting to determine the effects 
of the plant's operation on the atmosphere 
and the water temperature. By asking these 

now, all parties are hoping to avoid 
the unfavorable experiences of earlier periods 
of power development which have left us the 
beneficiaries of too many smokestacks belch- 
ing pollutants and streams devoid of fish and 
recreational development. 


I think Commissioner Ross has put it 
very well. We must plan now to avoid 
making irremediable mistakes, and the 
planning must be done by the FPC—the 
agency most experienced and knowledge- 
able in power matters. Only if we have 
fully faced all the potential problems, 
and found solutions to them, can we be 
sure we are the masters of our own 
future. 


MILITARY PRESSURE AND DIPLO- 
MACY IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we have 
heard much expression that our allies in 
Asia fear the United States, now that 
there is a glimmer of hope that prelimi- 
nary talks aimed at getting more definite 
negotiations for peace will be forthcom- 
ing, will sit on its hands. As Joseph Alsop 
says in his column published in this 
morning’s Washington Post, U.S. com- 
manders intend to follow the course 
which President Johnson has called the 
twin paths of military pressure and 
diplomacy. 

The question arises as to North Viet- 
nam's intentions, for its own book calls 
for seeking a striking, psychologically 
transforming success on the battlefield— 
the tactic undertaken in the so-called 
Tet offensive and again at Khesanh. The 
record in the wake of those enemy offen- 
sives raises the question of whether 
Hanoi is indeed capable of attempting 
this kind of gamble again. Vietcong vil- 
lages, however, are apparently being 
stripped of very young men. Women are 
being pressed into military service as 
well. The enemy buildup continues. 

What the outcome will be is a question 
mark, but it is evident that the United 
States and the South Vietnamese are 
prepared to meet the future tests that 
may be thrown our way by Hanoi as we 
pursue our own policy of maintaining 

military pressure at the same time we 
seek diplomatic openings for peace nego- 
tiations. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Alsop’s column be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Witt Hanor Fottow Own Book For A 
VICTORY BEFORE TALKS? 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
Dananc, SourH Vietnam.—Here is the 
of I Corps and all over South 
Vietnam, U.S. and Allied commanders and 
their analysts and operations officers are now 
debating a rather simple question: 

Will Hanoi follow its Own Book, which calls 
E EET eak conta, in the sense 

of trying for a striking, psychologically trans- 
forming success on the battlefield, before 
any serious negotiations can begin? 

The question does not apply, of course, to 
the stage of talks about talking. The Hanoi 
bosses’ immediate aim is to see whether Presi- 
dent Johnson can be horn-swoggled into 
abandoning the vital bombing of the North 
Vietnamese Panhandle without an adequate 
quid pro quo. 
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If the President and his intelligence ad- 
visers want solid proof of the importance of 
the northern bombing, they need only glance 
at the ludicrously inadequate rate of enemy 
artillery fire at Khesanh and along the DMZ 
during January, February and March. The 
artillery tubes were there. All the positions 
along the DMZ from the crucial Cuaviet 
River supply line westwards to Khesanh 
itself were, and are, exposed and vulnerable. 

If the enemy could have maintained a mili- 
tarily normal rate of fire—say 7000 to 10,000 
rounds a day instead of under 300 on aver- 
age—a success in the North might perhaps 
have balanced the failure of the Tet offen- 
sive. So the President and Gov. Averell Har- 
riman will make weak concessions on this 
point at their own dire peril, not to men- 
tion the peril of our men in the field. 

Looking further ahead, the problem is 
quite different. As indicated in a previous 
report in this space, the U.S. commanders in- 
tend to follow the enemy’s own program of 
“Fighting While Negotiating.” This is all the 
more important because of the numerous in- 
dications that the Hanoi leaders are prepar- 
ing another go-for-broke effort like the Tet 
offensive aimed to attain a “victory” in the 
special sense set forth above. 

These indications are particularly strong 
here in I Corps, above all in the two most 
northerly provinces above the strategic 
Haivan Pass. The Ashau Valley has been 
transformed into a major fortified area and 
stockage point for supply. Great numbers of 
North Vietnamese engineers have been used 
to make a truck road through the jungle, 
Route 547-A, from the Ashau to the vicinity 
of Hue. 

In the two northern provinces or on their 
fringes, moreover, the enemy already has four 
North Vietnamese regular divisions, plus the 
equivalent in North Vietnamese independent 
regiments of perhaps another division and a 
half. He is further given the ultimate capa- 
bility of investing two additional division- 
equivalents from the North Vietnamese home 
army. 

If he chooses, therefore, he can use these 
additional division-equivalents to maintain 
pressure on the DMZ. And he can slide South 
toward Hue what remains of the two divi- 
sions formerly employed at Khesanh. 

He can then, in theory at least, mount an- 
other attack on Hue in the strength of four 
divisions—plus, while maintaining some 
pressure in the rest of the two Province areas. 
This could also be combined, again in theory, 
with an attack on Kontum or Pleiku by the 
regiments of the B-3 Front on the Cambodian 
border, plus a desperation assault on Saigon 
with all the remnants of enemy strength in 
III Corps. 

Yet the first question is whether the enemy 
is any longer realistically capable of attempt- 
ing this kind of sanguinary gamble that his 
documents predict, despite all his busy, quite 
visible preparations. In February, he lost 
around 48,000 men in killed and cripplingly 
wounded; in March, his losses passed 22,000 
men, although he was seeking to avoid com- 
bat during most of the month; and in the 
short first week of April, his losses totaled at 
least 5000 men. Multiply these figures by 10 
to get the American equivalents with our very 
different population base and you will see 
how terrible the hemorrhage of enemy losses 
has been. 

In March, to be sure, Hanoi made a record 
infiltration effort; but even if the number of 
infiltrators is as high as 15,000, they will bare- 
ly pay the bill for the February losses in I 
Corps alone. 

No wonder, then, that there are reports 
from all over South Vietnam of VC villages 
being stripped of their guerrillas; of 12-year- 
old boys being press-ganged; of VC women 
cadre being armed, to flesh out the depleted 
fighting units! 

That is one-half of the coin. The other half 
is the obvious fact that the American and 
allied forces are not going to sit in passive 
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quiet while the enemy preparations go for- 
ward. There will be spoiling operations, There 
will be major offensive efforts by our side, So 
one looks from the stern facts of the enemy 
situation to the stern injunctions of the en- 
emy’s book, and no final answer emerges, 
either about the next round here, or about 
the negotiating prospects in the future. 


TEXAS CONVENTION TO SELECT 
DELEGATES TO NATIONAL DEMO- 
CRATIC CONVENTION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
yesterday, in Texas, I stated my position 
with reference to the forthcoming Dem- 
ocratic convention in Texas to select 
delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention to nominate candidates for 
the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. It 
has been requested that the full state- 
ment be printed in the Record. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE Year To REDEEM Texas Honor 


In view of the resolutions, endorsements 
and petitions that I have received from 
Democratic groups, and many individual 
letters, telegrams and phone calls, recom- 
mending that I be a favorite son for the 
Presidency from Texas, or chairman of the 
Texas Democratic delegation or a candidate 
for Vice President in the Democratic conven- 
tions this year, I feel that a public response 
is due to these inquiries. 

To be a candidate in any of these categories 
would require setting up extensive offices in 
Texas and raising a large sum of money. It 
is three weeks to the precinct conventions on 
May 4, another week to the county conven- 
tions, then a month to the state convention. 
Such an effort would take me away from the 
Senate for nearly two months at a time when 
war or peace hangs in the balance, and near 
insurrection hangs over the country at home. 
I do not consider myself free to leave the 
Senate for nearly two months at this critical 
time. 

However, were I free to engage in one of 
these efforts, it would not be as a trade-out 
favorite son candidate from Texas, because 
I feel that our state has been traded out 
too many times in the past. The spectacle 
of a handful of governors attempting to 
Swap the Presidency around creates a sorry 
picture of American Democracy, 

I believe Texas should have presidential 
primaries, where every voter has an opportu- 
nity to vote for the candidate of his choice. 
Since we do not have presidential primaries 
in Texas, the next best alternative—one open 
to the people of Texas under the law as now 
written—is open unrigged conventions, with- 
out a favorite son ploy, with an uninstructed 
delegation and with no unit rule. 

The unit rule sacks delegates up like po- 
tatoes for market. It is undemocratic and 
should be tolerated no longer in Texas. 

Our State has reached the age and strength 
of maturity, but its politics are still colonial 
in nature. 

In this year of 1968 we should welcome 
freedom into the Democratic conventions in 
Texas, from the precinct to the statewide 
convention. This is the year to establish the 
honor of Texas in conventions. This is the 
year for every Texan to go to his precinct 
convention and yote for the honor of Texas. 

Only by open conventions with unpledged 
delegates and with the shackles of the unit 
rule removed, can the Texas Delegation to 
the national convention command the re- 
spect of all Texans and all Americans. 

Texans should call to the leadership of her 
parties men of ible character and 
integrity; men who have created no doubts 
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about their honesty. We need delegates of 
high intelligence and patriotism, and such 
men will not lead our conventions if they 
are to be sacked up for trade under a unit 
rule. 

Texas Democrats can be led to victory 
only by men who have not vilified or de- 
nied the dignity of any race or segment of 
our Texas population. These are times that 
try men's souls, and the times demand men. 


“God give us men. The time demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 
willing hands. 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie.” 


Texas needs many of her people in this 
category—and we have many—to leave their 
teaching professorships, their business of- 
fices, their labor halls, their farms, their 
homes, to train themselves for a few hours 
in the art of precinct and county conven- 
tions, and to reclaim the Democratic Party 
for the people of Texas. 

Nationally, we Democrats have two an- 
nounced candidates for the Presidency. I 
serve with both of them in the Senate. Both 
are able—nay, brilliant—devoted, dedicated 
men, loving this nation. No one who has 
challenged their patriotism or loyalty has 
shown any competence to lead the Democrat- 
ic Party in Texas or the nation. It is ex- 
pected that the Vice President also will seek 
the Democratic nomination. The same state- 
ment I made for the Senators is applicable 
to him. There may be still other Democratic 
candidates. 

Those who aspire to lead the Democratic 
Party in Texas must harmonize all its ele- 
ments, and must pledge to support nominees 
of the party, whether the nominee is one of 
these three, or someone else. A man who can- 
not make that pledge clearly is not worthy 
to lead Texas Democrats. 

I beseech my fellow Texas Democrats to 
make this year’s Democratic precinct con- 
vention the nearest thing to a presidential 
primary that we can have, without the pri- 
mary itself, by turning out for precinct con- 
ventions by the hundreds of thousands, to 
show America and the world that democracy 
in Texas and in our nation is not dead or dy- 
ing, but is vibrant and growing, with a new 
faith and a new idealism—with faith in the 
dignity of man, and a belief that he will re- 
spond to the call of his better nature. 

It is time for the new Politics, the new 
Idealism, the Peoples’ Participation. This is 
the year to redeem Texas’ Honor. 


THE JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION— 
BIG PROMISES, LITTLE DELIVERIES 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, once 
again the astute Mr. James Reston, in a 
lucid appraisal published in The New 
York Times of Wednesday, April 17, 1968, 
has drawn our attention to the big prom- 
ises and little deliveries of the Johnson 
administration. 

I commend the article to Senators and 
to my countrymen and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON: THE FATAL FLAW OF 
OVERSTATEMENT 
(By James Reston) 

WaSHINGTON, April 16.—The Johnson Ad- 
ministration is in trouble again because of 
its tendency to promise more than it delivers, 
From the very first, it has shown a weakness 
for exaggeration, and this has blurred its 
record, even when its achievements and pur- 
poses were admirable. 
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Its record of social justice is a failure only 
when compared with its soaring rhetoric 
about creating a Great Society. Even on a 
budget limited by the war it has been a 
compassionate Administration with many 
historical developments to its credit, but its 
acts have never caught up with its words. 


BLABBERMOUTH DIPLOMACY 


Similarly, it was not satisfied to rally the 
nation to effective action in the slums. It had 
to proclaim a “war on poverty,” and it is in 
difficulty on this battlefield too, not because 
it did not make progress, but merely because 
the war“ turned out to be a skirmish. 

The latest embarrassment of this habit of 
overstatement is the present snarl over where 
to hold the peace talks on Vietnam, Both 
sides are quibbling about where to meet, 
while the killing goes on, but the President 
is in a weak position simply because he has 
said over and over again that he would go 
“anywhere,” “anytime” if there were a pros- 
pect of useful discussions. 

This, obviously, raises awkward complica- 
tions when he puts forward objections to 
talking in Warsaw, no matter how reasonable 
his objections may be. For not only abroad, 
but at home, he seems to be going back on 
his promise and niggling over technicalities 
while our casualties are mounting at the rate 
(on last official count) of 279 killed and 3,190 
wounded a week. 


THE BASIC QUESTIONS 


In actual fact, the Administration’s ob- 
jections to talking in Poland are not mere 
technicalities. For a few hours at least, the 
Administration was willing to negotiate there, 
but the South Vietnamese and the South 
Koreans, who have no embassies in Warsaw 
objected, and particularly in the case of the 
South Vietnamese, Washington did not feel 
that it could go against the nation with the 
greatest stake in the war. 

More than that, the Johnson Administra- 
tion was afraid that its concessions to bring 
about peace talks were being misconstrued 
in Hanoi, and maybe elsewhere, as weakness, 
or what is worse, as a policy decision to ac- 
cept peace at almost any price. 

Not only in Hanoi but in Saigon there is 
a feeling that the replacement of McNamara, 
the transfer of General Westmoreland, the re- 
tirement of President Johnson, plus the re- 
cent enemy offensive on the South Vietna- 
mese cities had led to a major shift in U.S. 
policy and maybe even to a decision to sue 
for peace. 

This, of course, is not the U.S. position, 
and Washington wishes to disabuse Hanoi of 
the illusion by bargaining hard over where 
the peace talks should take place. There is 
another important factor in the Johnson Ad- 
ministration’s present position. 

It is obvious that the Government here is 
still divided, despite its recent moves toward 
reducing the level of violence in the war, on 
the necessity and desirability of peace talks 
now. 

Influential officials such as Secretary of 
State Rusk, General Westmoreland, Ambas- 
sador Bunker and Walt W. Rostow are still 
arguing that the enemy is in much worse 
shape than we are, and that we have more 
to gain by continuing the war than by agree- 
ing to what they fear will be an unsatisfac- 
tory compromise peace. 

Nevertheless, it is harder for a democratic 
country to go on quibbling over where to 
talk after the President’s emphatic promises 
to “walk the last mile for peace” than it is 
for the Communists, who do not have the 
same concern for public support and there- 
fore do not have to promise much to win 
the consent of their people. 

COMPROMISE FORMULA 

In this situation, the Administration is 
now searching for a formula that will end 
the present deadlock before it gets into more 
trouble with the electorate. One such for- 
mula under discussion is that Washington 
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would agree to hold the preliminary talks 
in Warsaw, provided Hanoi would agree that 
any subsequent negotiations for a peace 
treaty should be held in Geneva. 

Failing that, there is always the possibility 
of Paris. Representatives of Hanoi have been 
hinting at that, and Washington would 
probably agree. It would not like to rely on 
the tender mercies of President de Gaulle 
and the Paris press, but it cannot let the 
issue of place block the talks much longer, 

Frank and explicit,” said Disraeli, that 
is the right line to take when you wish to 
conceal your own mind and to confuse the 
minds of others.” But Washington has not 
mastered the arts of British understatement. 
It tends in the opposite direction, 


TET OFFENSIVE DISRUPTION HELD 
EXAGGERATED 


Mr. MeGEE. Mr. President, there is 
evidence, some of it newly disclosed, that 
indicates official estimates of the scope 
of the enemy’s Tet offensive in Vietnam 
were not far from the mark. One of these 
reports was prepared by Dr. Phan Quang 
Dan, a prominent Vietnamese physician, 
who has pointed out that the Tet offen- 
sive did not seriously disrupt the Viet- 
namese pacification program in the 
countryside, nor cause the depth of psy- 
chological damage many observers sup- 
posed earlier. Mr. President, Crosby 
Noyes, of the Washington Evening Star, 
in his column last night discussed the 
Dan report, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ter OFFENSIVE DISRUPTION HELD EXAGGERATED 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

At the risk of seeming to flog a dead horse, 
a new estimate of the results of the Commu- 
nist Tet offensive in Vietnam is worth con- 
sidering. 

The estimate is new, at least, to the Ameri- 
ean public. Written last month by a prom- 
inent Vietnamese physician, Dr. Phan Quang 
Dan, it was turned over to American Embassy 
officials in Saigon and recently made avail- 
able here. 

The report is significant because the horse 
is actually far from dead. The argument over 
what really happened in the course of the 
Communist offensive launched during the 
lunar new year holidays at the end of Jan- 
uary still goes on. Public opinion about cur- 
rent developments in Vietnam and Washing- 
ton is strongly conditioned by it. 

Official claims that the Tet offensive 
amounted to a major defeat for the Commu- 
nists have been met with widespread hoots 
of derision in this country and abroad. Heavy 
as the losses of the Communists were, it has 
been argued that they were more than offset 
by the psychological damage inflicted on 
South Vietnam and in the United States. 

The idea has persisted that the American 
position in Vietnam and that of the govern- 
ment in Saigon were gravely weakened by 
the attacks on the cities. Hanoi, quite pre- 
dictably, seized on this theme as the ex- 
planation for Lyndon Johnson's bid for peace 
talks and his withdrawal from the presiden- 
tial race. And so, it seems, have many others. 

In particular, it is said, the Tet offensive 
showed the futility of all the efforts that 
have been made in the area of rural pacifica- 
tion in Vietnam. With the withdrawal of 
pacification teams from many villages to the 
larger cities, it has been widely assumed, 
even by American officials, that the Com- 
munists quickly moved in and took over. 

In fact, according to this detailed report, 
nothing of the sort happened, The Commu- 
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nist effort was directed entirely against the 
36 provincial capitals, all of which were at- 
tacked, and many seized at least for a few 
days. Though the smaller towns and villages 
were left pretty much to defend themselves, 
the assumption that many of them were 
taken over by the Communists now appears 
to be disproved. Says Dr. Dan: 

“No district capital was attacked. The 
countryside was quiet. And during the first 
week of the Communist assault, highways 
were usually free throughout South Vietnam. 

“The Communist general offensive 
amounted to a flurry of simultaneous raids 
on provincial cities. The districts and vil- 
lages were left unruffied, sketching out the 
limits of Communist strength and capabil- 
ities.” 

A revised American assessment is only 
slightly less optimistic about the over-all 
picture. The latest figures show that out of 
9,024 hamlets rated as contested or relatively 
secure, only 355 fell temporarily under Viet 
Cong control. Those affected by Communist 
efforts in the countryside amounted to some- 
thing less than 8 percent of the total rural 
population. 

If this is an accurate picture of what 
happened—and there is reason to believe 
that it is—the reports of wholesale disruption 
of the pacification program have been 
greatly exaggerated. And so also, in Dr. Dan’s 
opinion, have been the estimates of psycho- 
logical damage. 

In contrast to public reaction to earlier 
major upheavals such as the Japanese coup 
against the French in Vietnam in 1945, the 
signing of the Geneva agreement in 1954 or 
the overthrow of Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963, 
the people this time remained remarkably 
calm. Despite fervent appeals, very few ral- 
lied to the support of the Communists. No 
one questioned the authority of the elected 
government in Saigon and the South Viet- 
namese army in most places responded vig- 
orously to the attack. 

Dr. Dan, who is by no means incurably 
optimistic or uncritical of the Saigon regime, 
firmly rejects the notion of a great Com- 
munist victory. In his view: “South Vietnam, 
with all its weaknesses, is emerging from the 
lunar new year storm as a definitel, viable 
state with a basically loyal army and police 
em & population firmly committed to free- 

om,” 

This is admittedly the judgment of one 
man who is deeply engaged in the struggle 
against communism in Vietnam anč deeply 
concerned by the defeatism in this country. 
But it may serve to stimulate second thoughts 
among those who believe there is nothing 
left to do except throw in he sponge. 


THE GROWTH OF FRIENDSHIP 
AIRPORT 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, just 
10 years ago last Thursday morning, Bal- 
timore Friendship International Airport 
took the first big leap into the jet age. 

The year was 1958. Friendship Air- 
port was just 8 years old, and from the 
standpoint of activity and growth, it was 
an airport with a badly stunted youth. 

In 1958, Friendship handled only 400,- 
000 passengers and 5,000 tons of cargo. 
And it had no international flights. 

But then, 10 years ago, a Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways DC 6-B took off from 
Friendship for Puerto Rico. A friendly 
and mutually beneficial partnership was 
formed between airport and airline. 

First there were just three flights a 
week between Friendship and San Juan. 
Today Pan American 707 jets make it a 
daily thing. And there are also daily 
flights to London and Paris. 
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Gradually, other carriers saw the ad- 
vantage of Friendship. Today, Friend- 
ship handles 2% million passengers a 
year and 50,000 tons of cargo. 

It is interesting to reflect that back 
in 1958, Pan American had two em- 
ployees at Friendship International, an 
operations manager and a traffic super- 
visor. Today there are 40 full-time Pan 
Am workers at the airport. 

Now, Friendship is gearing up for the 
era of stretch jets and supersonic air- 
liners. 

In any success story, there are people 
who make it so. In the Friendship Air- 
port success story, it was the people of 
Maryland and the men in air transporta- 
tion who were willing to take the first 
risk with no guarantee of a future divi- 
dend. One of the personalities best ex- 
emplifying this faith in Friendship was 
Juan T. Trippe, board chairman of Pan 
American. As on so many occasions in 
the past, Mr. Trippe led the pioneering 
which brought Friendship to its present 
stature. 


LIFE IS MORE PRECIOUS THAN 
PROPERTY 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
doctrine that “life is more precious than 
property” was properly put into practice 
during the recent big city riots. While 
the number of fatalities was thereby re- 
duced, nothing has been done to ease the 
losses of those who suffered from the 
arson and looting. Throughout the Na- 
tion, many small businesses were de- 
stroyed. The life savings of many 
small businessmen literally “went up in 
smoke.” Employment, vital to under- 
privileged areas, was seriously depleted. 

No community can be considered eco- 
nomically alive unless it has its own 
functioning retail establishments. How- 
ever, no businessman can be expected to 
invest in retail property where risk of 
riot is high unless he is afforded some 
measure of protection. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
such protection must be considerably 
more extensive than it was recently. The 
policy of limited enforcement of laws 
against looting was practical in the early 
stages of disorder when police forces were 
inadequate to handle the situation. It is 
understandable that authorities hesi- 
tated to call in National Guard and Reg- 
ular Army units. There was additional 
expense to consider, and the possibility 
of aggravating an already deplorable 
civil disaster. The decision on when to 
call in reinforcements must run the fine 
line between haste and prudence. It is 
my opinion, however, that in these days 
of inflammable passion, to call in the Re- 
serves early is to err, if to err at all, on 
the side of prudence. The business com- 
munity, I believe, needs this sort of be- 
fore the fact” protection. 

There must also be—in the event law 
and order break down—more effective 
“after the fact” protection. Businesses 
destroyed during rioting must be rebuilt. 
But is it logical to assume they will be 
rebuilt without incentive in the form 
of protection against recurring destruc- 
tion? Such incentive can be achieved 
only through some sort of riot insurance 
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which penalizes neither the insurance 
company nor the store owner doing busi- 
ness in underprivileged neighborhoods. 
It is in the national interest that legis- 
lation be effected that would provide the 
“incentive of protection.” Both Houses 
of Congress are now considering such 
legislation. The future of many “inner- 
city” communities depends on it. 

Meanwhile, this entire matter—with 
instances of poignant human applica- 
tion—has been given appropriate expo- 
sure on television, over radio, and in the 
press. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a WTOP television 
and radio editorial broadcast on April 
15 and 16, and letters to the editor of 
the Washington Evening Star by Mrs. 
T. M. Thorne, Mr. Richard Abraham, 
and Mr. Perry J. Saidman, and a letter 
by Mr. Meyer S. Grinberg to the New 
York Times, published on April 17. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUSINESSMEN AND Rrors 


This is a WTOP Editorial. 

The destruction, the fire and the looting in 
some areas of downtown Washington have 
caused a crisis for many small businessmen. 
It’s not a crisis that the community as a 
whole can ignore, 

All told, 909 buildings containing busi- 
nesses were damaged. Of these, 362 have ex- 
tensive damage, 108 have substantial dam- 
age and 439 have slight damage. 

Those bald statistics have a good many 
implications. No neighborhood can exist 
without adequate retail services. So, many 
of the commercial establishments that have 
been burned or looted will have to be re- 
paired or replaced. 

Also, the businessmen now trying to fight 
their way back suffered, in part, from a de- 
liberate policy of restrained mob control. 
That policy was to protect lives at the ex- 
pense of property. It was a perfectly proper 
decision, we think, but it puts a special bur- 
den on the government to assist the busi- 
nesses that were hit. 

Some businessmen may have been wiped 
out entirely. What should be done for them? 

Some businessmen need loans from the 
Small Business Administration to get started 
again, The terms of these loans should be as 
generous as possible. j 

Some businessmen in the violent areas 
need help with insurance. Some insurance 
companies will jack their rates, others will 
cancel policies altogether. This insurance di- 
lemma may be the most dificult of all. 

Both Houses of Congress are now consider- 
ing riot insurance legislation. Such legisla- 
tion ought to be passed. 

Meantime, there is an effort both by the 
District government and Congress to assess 
the business damage adequately. A Senate 
subcommittee headed by Joseph Tydings 
will consider this subject on Thursday. 

Violence of the kind we had here in Wash- 
ington wasn’t a natural disaster, but it was 
certainly a social disaster. Businessmen 
were among those who suffered most and 
they deserve a good measure of help to 
recover. 


[From the Washington Star, Apr. 16, 1968] 
OUT or BUSINESS 

Sm: Now that the police and the U.S. 
Army have used admirable restraint in deal- 
ing with looters and incendiaries (and they 
have been advised of their Constitutional 
rights), perhaps we can give some thought 
to the Constitutional rights of law-abiding 
citizens, especially those who have lost their 
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property and life savings in the recent civil 
disturbance. Here is one example: 

A few years ago a former waitress and 
her husband opened a small Italian restau- 
rant on H Street, N.E., and both worked long 
hours to make a modest living. Then last 
spring the husband died, and during his 
last illness their place was gutted by fire. 
After much soul-searching, the wife de- 
cided to reopen the restaurant. She bought 
new equipment, fixtures, freezers, etc., going 
heavily in debt for this, and last fall opened 
the restaurant again. This small shop was 
burned to the ground. She will not try to 
operate a business again. 

Due to the “admirable restraint’ of our 
law enforcement officials, this woman, now 
past the age to find ready employment, has 
lost her life savings; the Negro tenant living 
over the restaurant escaped with only the 
clothes she wore; and many Negroes and 
whites have lost the convenience of a neigh- 
borhood restaurant. 

Mrs. T. M, THORNE. 


Sm: This is not a letter of condemnation 
nor one of congratulation, rather a letter 
in which I hope many of the questions in 
my mind will be answered. 

I am a twenty-one year old white male, 
who lives in the suburbs of Washington, 
D.C. I am presently attending college and I 
work part-time. I also helped out by work- 
ing in my father’s store. 

My fathe. owned a liquor store on 7th 
St. All that he owns now is a pile of bricks. 
His store was looted, robbed, and burned, 
and then burned again. 

In sociology I learned that the split be- 
tween the Negro white communities didn't 
appear overnight, and it won't disappear 
overnight. I also learned that the difficulties 
do not lie with the Negro or white popula- 
tion but with society as a whole. This idea 
is something which my parents nor any 
other adult fully understand. The solution, 
or correct attitude, is something which must 
be instilled in the young Americans of both 
races. And after viewing this disturbance 
from my father’s store, I feel it is going 
to take a great deal of time, money, and most 
important, education. 

Iam to pay, I am willing to wait, 
and I am willing to learn. But not at the 
expense of other people, 

During the disturbance over the past week- 
end many families were injured, Those whose 
homes were wrecked are being looked after 
and I pray in the future they will be able to 
find new homes. 

But now it is time to rebuild and what is 
to happen to my father and many, many 
other small businessmen? Will the govern- 
ment step in and help where help is badly 
needed, or will the government sit back and 
watch these men and their families slowly 
decay and become a further burden on soci- 
ety? 

I am not a racist. But I do hold bitterness 
in my heart for those who burned my father’s 
store. Are the looters to be excused and my 
father and all other business merchants pun- 
ished simply because they are small business 
owners? 

RICHARD ABRAHAM, 

Sm: My father is out of business—no store 
no job, no livelihood. A District resident for 
over 60 years and proprietor of a small cloth- 
ing store in Anacostia for 35 years finds after 
one horrendous, nightmarish weekend that 
he has no income and no base from which to 
rebuild. 

This story, I am afraid, sounds quite fa- 
miliar to many families in the Washington 
area. Surely I realize the city is not to be 
blamed, nor are its law enforcement officers. 
What occurred in our fair city last weekend 
was as unpredictable as death itself. It was 
reported that the police and National 
Guardsmen on duty Friday and Saturday 
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were ordered not to arrest or obstruct looters 
for fear of a large scale riot that would un- 
doubtedly have invited much bloodshed. 

The city leaders are to be commended for 
this strategy, for although the damage was 
high, the injury toll war kept minimal. How- 
ever, the city leaders, I’m sure, must realize 
that along with such a decision comes re- 
sponsibility—responsibility in the case of 
failure and responsibility in the case of suc- 
cess. Since the “do-not-molest-looters” plan 
apparently succeeded, the District’s respon- 
sibility now most clearly lies with those whose 
business and homes and livelihoods were 
destroyed in the process. 

Perry J. SAIDMAN. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 17, 1968] 
For SUBSIDIZED GHETTO INSURANCE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
April 7, 1968. 
To the EDITOR: 

The widespread rioting in the ghetto areas 
has destroyed many businesses throughout 
the country. Many were small enterprises 
whose insurance reimbursements will not 
come close to covering the financial loss. Un- 
able to obtain insurance except at prohibitive 
rates and afraid to risk further economic set- 
back, many will not reopen. As a result many 
Negroes employed by these businesses will be 
without jobs, and communities which have 
an inadequate supply of services and facil- 
ities will be further depleted. 

An incentive is needed to encourage for- 
mer merchants to reopen and for new mer- 
chants to locate in these underprivileged 
areas, One possible solution is a Federally 
subsidized insurance program which would 
fully insure merchants at reasonable rates. 

The Government subsidy could cover the 
difference between average rates and those 
prohibitive rates charged by insurance com- 
panies to meet the increased risk of insur- 
ing businesses in ghetto areas. It could be 
operated in a manner similar to the rent 
supplement program. 

Presumably the lower insurance rates 
would enable merchants to reduce the cost 
of their goods and services, and thus alleviate 
the financial burden on ghetto residents, who 
normally pay a higher price for goods, 

MEYER S. GRINBERG. 


THE CONFERENCE WITH 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, this is a 
most vital, most difficult period of time 
for our President and for American dip- 
lomats engaged in the efforts to get to a 
conference with North Vietnam. Commu- 
nist propaganda is rampant. Domestic 
criticism remains. Our Asian allies are 
concerned. And, even without these pe- 
ripheral issues, the very basic question of 
agreeing upon a site for the preliminary 
talks with our adversaries in Vietnam is 
unsettled. 

President Johnson has been criticized 
at home and abroad, Mr. President, for 
not jumping at the chance to meet with 
North Vietnam at places the Hanoi gov- 
ernment has suggested, despite the very 
real threat of humiliation and invasion 
of our diplomatic privacy at such sites. 
There is good reason to hold that this 
chant was part of an enemy propaganda 
effort, originally, and that it was aimed 
at instilling in our Asian allies the 
thought that the United States was going 
to sell out in order to get out of Vietnam. 

It needs to be said again and again 
that the United States is not going to do 
any such thing. We will not sit down at 
an unacceptable site, but only at a suit- 
able place, as President Johnson said on 
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April 1. Nor will we abandon our allies 
in Asia. 

Mr. President, much has been written 
over the past few days about the current 
flurry of activity which is largely cen- 
tered upon the effort to gain agreement 
on the site for preliminary peace talks. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record some of the editorial and 
column material which has helped illu- 
minate the issue and cut through the fog 
of phoniness which has been cast about it 
by the North Vietnamese propaganda 
apparatus and by some of this country’s 
critics at home as well. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 17, 1968] 


PHONY ISSUE CHARGED To HANOI ON SITE FOR 
NEGOTIATIONS 
(By Wiliam S. White) 

The real question raised by the attempts of 
the Communist invaders of South Vietnam 
to pretend that the United States is foot- 
dragging on preliminary peace discussions is 
ominous, indeed. 

That the North Vietnamese are using a 
phony issue for fresh propaganda against 
American good faith in the matter of the 
choice of a meeting site—and are predictably 
and tragically gaining some help from the 
more extreme American dove politicians—is 
bad enough. 

But all this is small stuff against the truly 
sinister implications of Hanoi’s ploy. Is Hanoi 
actually prepared even to negotiate toward 
negotiations on any basis at this point? Or is 
it really operating on the belief that it need 
make no conciliatory gesture whatever until 
after the American election of November? 

This, and not all the screeching from Hanol 
at the refusal of the United States to meet 
in some area controlled by Communists where 
the dice would be loaded and American ne- 
gotiators could not rely on the security of 
their own communications to W: 
and the Allies, is the big bug under this chip. 

The con reason for President John- 
son’s withdrawal from the race was his hope 
that if he could demonstrate beyond doubt 
to critics here and abroad that his search for 
honorable peace had no political or personal 
motive the air might then be cleared. His 
companion action is sharply—and danger- 
ously—restricting American bombing, with- 
out demanding reciprocal action by the 
enemy, was to make assurance doubly sure. 

What has happened since, however, cannot 
be reassuring to all those, beginning with the 
President himself, who have no smallest in- 
tention to go to the point of a gradual sur- 
render of legitimate Allied interest. 

For even before Hanoi opened its current 
campaign to force the United States to meet 
in some strictly Communist area, hard real- 
ism suggested that the North Vietnamese 
had again misread the national atmosphere 
here. Though the military situation had al- 
ready turned against them, they were even 
then operating as though this was largely ir- 
relevant. 

They were operating, rather, on the as- 
sumption that the thinness of their chances 
for any military victory need be of no con- 
cern since they were likely to win the victory 
politically, through divisions in this country 
which the President has sought to heal. For 
an illustration, consider the plain facts of 
the argument about a meeting site. 

Hanoi has proposed Cambodia, which is 
under Communist siege, or Warsaw in Com- 
munist Poland. The United States has pro- 
posed any one of four undeniably neutral 
sites—Vientiane, Rangoon, Djakarta, New 
Delhi. The North Vietnamese offer two places 
„„. Neither of our two strongest Allies, 
South Vietnam and South Korea, has diplo- 
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matic contact with Poland and their people 
might not even be able to get into Warsaw. 
As to Cambodia, the United States itself has 
no mission there, or no safe line of communi- 
cation to the outside. 

The four sites offered by the United States 
are truly neutral; and neither Communist 
nor Allied negotiators would have any ad- 
vantage. 

To allow the North Vietnamese to bully us 
into meeting at a place which would exclude 
our Allies from effective participation would, 
of course, be to treat them with shameless 
unfairness. It would be the best possible way 
for the enemy to divide and destroy the 
alliance. But this is not only what the Com- 
munists want; it is also unwittingly what 
some Americans are prepared to see, in their 
thirst for “peace” at almost any price. 

But why do the Communists want it? Is 
it not likely that they don’t intend to ne- 
gotiate in any case and see in this affair an 
opportunity to refuse to do so, pending the 
American election, by putting the blame on 
Washington? 


[From the Washington Star, Apr. 15, 1968] 


Hanot, BACKED BY Moscow, Is TESTING 
JOHNSON 
(By Richard Wilson) 

President Johnson’s insistence on a neutral 
atmosphere for initial talks with the Hanoi 
government on ending the war illustrates one 
point clearly: He is not opting out on the 
Vietnam war. He wants an honorable peace 
or none at all. 

There haye been some general misconcep- 
tions on this point. The idea has gotten 
about in the political and financial worlds 
that Johnson is washing out the Vietnam 
war. He is not. 

Hanoi has the same idea and is trying to 
humiliate the United States in the eyes of 
the world. But Johnson is refusing to be 
pushed around. He has freed himself of 
political pressures so that he can do his best 
to settle the war on a decent basis and go 
back to the ranch with a clear conscience. 

A clear conscience does not include a fake 
peace. Johnson knows he would be better off 
to leave his successor in a strong position 
to finish the war than to make a deal of 
which he would be ashamed. 

This is the context in which Johnson has 
rejected Hanoi’s proposals for initial peace 
talks in a Communist-dominated atmos- 
phere. There is no doubt on this point at the 
White House. The Ho Chi Minh government 

talks at Warsaw or Phnom Penh to 
show that the United States was chastened 
in defeat and eager to get out of its Asian 
commitment under any conditions. 

At the same time, Hanoi launched a psy- 
chological warfare campaign to convince the 
Saigon government that Johnson was selling 
it out. 

The chant was picked up by the inde- 
fatigable war critics in the United States. 
They demanded that Johnson crawl toward 
a phony peace. 

Hanoi has a sure sense of American vulner- 
ability. Humiliation of the United States in 
a Communist-dominated atmosphere in War- 
saw could bring on the collapse of the shaky 
Saigon government. 

This is entirely aside from the point that 
in Phnom Penh or Warsaw—the latter par- 
ticularly—attempts would be made to breach 
American communications and the American 
personnel would surely be “bugged,” as has 
been the American Embassy in Warsaw these 
many years. The conference would be under 
continuous propaganda and psychological 
warfare pressures. 

In these circumstances, President Johnson 
sent a very polite, correct and respectable 
message to Hanoi through the American Em- 
bassy in Vientiane, Laos. The U.S. govern- 
ment conveyed its thought that the talks 
ought to be Asian in character and held in 
Asia in a neutral and impartial at- 
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mosphere. It was suggested that these talks 
be held in Vientiane, New Delhi, Rangoon, or 
Jakarta. If these places were not agreeable to 
Hanoi, then other places would be suggested. 

The thinking at the White House was and 
is that if the Communists were not willing 
to talk in a neutral atmosphere then they 
were not serious in agreeing to talk at all 
but only wished to gain a diplomatic or mili- 
tary advantage. 

All this is only a curtain-raiser for the 
serious difficulties in the future. The Hanoi 
government encouraged by Moscow is testing 
out Johnson for the hard bargaining ahead. 

It has happened before. The White House 
is well aware of what happened in Korea in 
1951. Preliminary talks were begun at an 
outpost in Communist-held territory named 
Kaesong. The head of the American delega- 
tion, Admiral Turner Joy, was forced to ap- 
proach the meeting place under the protec- 
tion of a white flag. The Korean Communists 
were seated on a platform elevated a foot 
above the position of the American delega- 
tion. Stalemate began at once and real talks 
did not start until much later at Panmun- 
jom, Korea, and the issues have not even yet 
been settled after the passage of 18 years. 

Johnson wants no repetition of the Kae- 
song experience. Among the sillier of current 
criticisms is that Johnson is refuting his 
previous statements that he would go any- 
where at any time for peace. He still will, but 
not as the patsy in a Communist psycholog- 
ical warfare farce. 

President Johnson did not renounce the 
presidential nomination in order to cave in 
under the pressure of domestic and foreign 
opinion for a settlement of the war. 

He did so to free himself of political pres- 
sures so that he could take advantage of what 
was a clear indication that Hanoi was headed 
toward a negotiated end to the war. He is not 
now in a mood to give up the advantage he 
gained by satisfying elements in foreign and 
domestic opinion which wish for peace at any 
price, 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 15, 1968] 
NEGOTIATING SITE 


Delay in the process of getting agreement 
on a site for Vietnam negotiations is dis- 
tressing. The differences about a site are 
disturbing in themselves, but they are, in 
addition, an ominous indication of how diffi- 
cult it is to reach accord with the North 
Vietnamese on anything. 

At the same time, the refusal of the United 
States Government to be inviegeled into ac- 
cepting a totally inacceptable site are not to 
be dismissed as Senator McCarthy dismisses 
them, as mere “quibbling.” Nor can they be 
put down to a desire to “delay” the negotia- 
tions, as Hanoi has done. 

For whatever limited purpose the initial 
meetings may be held, they may turn into a 
protracted negotiation involving the broad- 
est issues, The United States must not be 
trapped into an awkward posture in which 
its negotiators cannot operate effectively. 
And the willingness of the North Vietnamese 
to agree to a site unsatisfactory to them also 
has to be accepted as a normal exercise of 
their discretion. 

The United States in 1951 reluctantly 
agreed to negotiate the Korean ceasefire at 
Kaesong (although General Ridgeway had 
proposed a meeting at sea). When the U.N. 
negotiators approached they were compelled 
to fly white flags as though proceeding to a 
surrender. Admiral Joy and his colleagues 
were seated on chairs lower than those the 
Koreans occupied. They were subjected, in 
the words of one summary, to “harassment, 
stinging insult and interminable delay.” The 
talks that started on July 10, 1951, did not 
end until July 27, 1953, at Panmunjom, and 
neither did the fighting. Casualties were 
greater than those before the talks. 

So the site of the talks is not a matter of 
small moment. While Hanoi’s propaganda 
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makes much of the United States’ offer to 
“go anywhere” to set up talks, it chooses to 
overlook the President’s April 1 statement 
that we would send our ambassadors to 
“Geneva or any other suitable place” for a 
conference. 

A “suitable place” in what this country 
must insist upon; and it is, in fairness, what 
we must allow the North Vietnamese to in- 
sist upon. It should be possible to find a site 
that constitutes for both sides a “suitable” 
place and that represents for neither a 
prejudicing, humiliating concession, devised 
to signalize and symbolize defeat and sur- 
render. 


[From the Washington Star, Apr. 15, 1968] 


WHY UNITED STATES WANTS NEUTRAL 
TALK SITE 


(By David Lawrence) 


There is more than meets the eye in the 
sparring between the United States and the 
government of North Vietnam over the se- 
lection of a site for peace talks. Thus far, 
the Hanoi government has favored places 
which are dominated by the Communists. 
The United States wants the conference to be 
held in a neutral country, preferably in some 
capital city in Asia. 

The reasons are well understood in diplo- 
matic circles but not by the public generally. 
For if the delegations were to meet in a lo- 
cation which is controlled by the Commu- 
nists, it would be difficult for the President 
or secretary or state to be sure the confi- 
dential messages being sent to and from our 
envoys were not being intercepted. Likewise, 
the American government is insistent that 
the representatives of the press of the United 
States shall not be subject to any censorship 
or local restrictions. 

Many people who are reading about today’s 
effort to set up a peace conference are un- 
familiar with what happened when the truce 
delegation of the United Nations met in July 
1951 with the North Koreans. The first meet- 
ing convened within Communist-held terri- 
tory, and Communist troops surrounded the 
conference. The impression sought to be con- 
veyed with that the United Nations was 
“surrendering.” After vigorous objections 
from the United Nations, the conference was 
moved to a point on the dividing line between 
North and South Korea. Discussions contin- 
ued there for almost two years before an 
armistice was signed, but a peace treaty was 
never concluded. 

Fearing a repetition of the same kind of 
tactics, the United States is wary of any 
conference held within Communist jurisdic- 
tion. It is already apparent that the con- 
troversy over the mere picking of a site for 
the peace talks has furnished an opportunity 
for Communist propaganda to be spread. 

The North Vietnamese government in its 
latest statement charges, for instance, that 
the United States was guilty of bad faith 
in refusing to hold the conference at places 
suggested by Hanoi. Reference is made to 
President Johnson's declaration that we was 
willing to go “to any spot” to hold peace 
talks. But he meant, of course, any neutral 
location, and has since suggested Switzer- 
land, India, Burma, Laos and Indonesia. Ac- 
tually, the United States would prefer a site 
in Asia, as the people of that region are most 
concerned with the terms of a settlement and 
what it may mean to the future safety of 
each of the free countries. 

Propaganda outbursts may be expected at 
every stage of the present controversy. The 
North Vietnamese government and its com- 
munist allies have been encouraged by the 
dissension within the United States to believe 
that the American people will consent to any- 
thing just to find an excuse to withdraw their 
troops. 

“Peace talks,” therefore, can be a part of 
a propaganda war by the enemy. One thing 
is clear—the North Vietnamese are in no 
hurry and need time to reorganize and recu- 
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perate as they have been dealt some heavy 
blows in the war. But once the American 
presidential elections are over, the Commu- 
nists will probably be surprised to discover 
that American policy insofar as Southeast 
Asia is concerned will not have undergone 
any significant change. 

Meanwhile, the morale of the South Viet- 
namese republic is causing worry. The United 
States has heretofore repeatedly manifested 
an unswerving determination to protect all 
Southeast Asian countries against aggression 
by the Communists. So any weakness 
emerging now could result in confusion 
within South Vietnam at the very time when 
an enlarged army is being mobilized to re- 
duce the burden carried mainly by the Amer- 
ican troops. 

Sooner or later an international force will 
have to be established by the United Nations 
to keep the peace in Asia or a collective ar- 
rangement will have to be set up with Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, Indonesia, the Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, South Korea and India 
contributing manpower for such a ma- 
nent force. Once an armistice in Vietnam 
is declared, the United Nations could take 
over the responsibility for supervision of the 
agreement which presumably will spell out 
the future obligations of North and South 
Vietnam. 


[From the Washington Star, April 10, 1968] 
CRUCIAL War Test 


President Johnson, in a terse announce- 
ment, says he has “received a message from 
Hanoi replying to our message of April 3.” 
Other unidentified American officials have 
told reporters that talks with Hanoi’s repre- 
sentatives “could” take place within the 
next 10 days. So it seems obvious that we 
are getting close to a crucial test of whether 
the war in Vietnam will finally lend itself 
to a negotiated settlement. 

It is clear, however, that Hanoi, at least 
on the public record, is thinking in terms of 
talks that would be severely limited in scope. 
Reports differ in some degree. But the basic 
Hanoi position apparently was set forth in 
an interview Foreign Minister Nguyen Duy 
Van Trinh gave to CBS correspondent 
Charles Collingwood, Trinh says that Hanoi 
is ready to talk about the date on which the 
United States will agree to the cessation of 
all bombing in the North and also an end 
to “all other acts of war” against North 
Vietnam. After the United States makes 
these commitments, Trinh said, “the two 
sides will reach agreement on the date, 
place and level of the formal talks.” 

If this is the story—the whole story— 
Hanoi is demanding concessions from us 
which we should think would be unaccept- 
able to President Johnson. As far as the 
United States is concerned there would not 
seem to be any serious problem in meeting 
with Hanoi’s representatives to find out 
what they have in mind. If they are willing, 
even without saying so publicly, to offer 
some reasonable quid pro quo—an assurance 
for example that they will not take military 
advantage of a bombing halt—then it should 
be possible to make headway in the discus- 
sions. But if their real position is that there 
must be not only an end to the bombing, if 
by stopping all other acts * * * they in- 
clude an end to such things as reconnais- 
sance flights over North Vietnam, they are 
demanding too much. The United States 
must insist upon some suitable means of 
knowing that a stop in our bombing will 
not be used by the enemy to covertly mount 
a massive attack on the ground forces— 
our own and those of our allies—in South 
Vietnam, 

A dispatch from The Star’s Asia corres- 
pondent, Donald Kirk, reflects a great deal 
of anxiety on the part of our SEATO allies, 
especially those who are actively fighting 
with us in South Vietnam. They think, and 
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they are right, that the United States should 
not make any deal behind their backs, much 
less a deal which would jeopardize the future 
of their countries and the safety of the 
troops they have sent to Vietnam. 

We do not believe the President would 
make such a deal. We trust that Kirk was 
overstating the case when he wrote of an 
impending collapse of SEATO because of 
what the other members consider the de- 
fection” of the United States. 

Still, our partners undoubtedly are wor- 
ried. And for them the stakes are very large. 
A news report yesterday quoted the Presi- 
dent as saying that “we are in agreement 
with our allies.” In his statement on Mon- 
day, however, he simply said that “we have 
taken steps to notify our allies” as we try 
to work out arrangements for the meeting 
with Hanoi's people. 

Obviously, the difference between the two 
presidential statements could be a very great 
one. So we trust that Mr. Johnson will pro- 
ceed privately, if he cannot do it publicly, to 
give firm assurance to the people who have 
been fighting with us in Vietnam that, come 
what may, there is not going to be any sell- 
out by us of their vital interests in that 
struggle and in that part of the world. 
[From the Washington Star, Apr. 10, 1968] 

STEPS IN HALTING VIETNAM HOSTILITIES 
(By David Lawrence) 

The fighting in Vietnam may stop within 
a few months—but this will not necessarily 
mean peace. It looks as if the procedure will 
resemble that which brought a halt in hos- 
tilities between North and South Korea. 
While military operations were eventually 
suspended, neither side has ever given in at 
the peace table since the negotiations—which 
are still going on—began in July 1951. 

At the forthcoming conferences between 
North Vietnam and the United States, un- 
questionably an agreement will be sought to 
secure an armistice. The first several weeks 
and perhaps months of the negotiations will 
be concerned with just how each side will 
reduce its military activities and what prom- 
ises will be made that a truce would be 
respected. 

It is significant that, when the North Viet- 
namese government decided to accept Presi- 
dent Johnson's offer to participate in peace 
talks, the advice of Red China to turn it 
down was apparently disregarded. There are 
reports that the Russians were not told in 
advance of Hanoi’s decision, but finally came 
to the conclusion that it was desirable to 
support the action. Thus, both Moscow and 
Peking are free to utter their criticisms and 
to carry on a constant propaganda of de- 
nunciation of the United States during the 
talks. 

Entirely apart from the role that may be 
played by Red China or the Soviet Union, 
it is most important that the solidarity of the 
South Vietnamese be maintained. To achieve 
this purpose, the United States will have to 
keep in close consultation with the Saigon 
government and not make any move that 
arouses a fear among the people of South 
Vietnam that they might be abandoned and 
threatened with a stronger hold by the Com- 
munists on the whole area. 

While the United States is anxious to bring 
an end to the Vietnamese struggle, it does not 
seem logical that there will be any with- 
drawal of troops or agreements to give up 
territory now belonging to South Vietnam 
unless there is clear evidence of the intention 
of the Hanoi government to fulfill its pledges 
and respect any settlement reached. 

People in the United States will draw much 
encouragement from the mere fact that the 
talks are beginning. Parents of boys who 
might be drafted will derive hope that maybe 
their sons will not have to go to war. But 
there's no certainty as yet that the North 
Vietnamese will make the kind of agreement 
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which will permit the United States and its 
allies to cease military operations, 

In fact, it will have to be proved that the 
North Vietnamese are not playing tricks and 
do not intend to use a prolonged peace con- 
ference or even a temporary armistice as & 
device to build up strength for a resumption 
of the war. This makes it exceedingly difficult 
for America to promise to withdraw the major 
part of its forces unless the United Nations 
or a group of the principal powers of the 
world are ready to underwrite the agreement 
and to send their own armies to back it up 
if an emergency arises. 

Just what motivated the North Vietnamese 
to come to the peace table has not been re- 
vealed. It is believed, however, that the pun- 
ishment meted out in the last few months 
by the military forces of South Vietnam and 
their allies was far more damaging than has 
been admitted. For its own reasons, the 
Hanoi government decided at least to explore 
a means to stop fighting and to try to make 
peace. The United States has made no funda- 
mental change in its determination to hold 
the line until signs of reciprocal concessions 
can be clearly seen, 

The Vietnamese war has been costly to 
both North and South Vietnam, and it will 
take years to establish in the two regions 
stable governments which are willing to live 
at peace with each other. The issues at the 
coming conferences are vital to all the Viet- 
namese factions, But they are even more im- 
portant to the other peoples in Southeast 
Asia, as well as those of the United States, 
who wish to make sure that the painful les- 
son of the Vietnam war has been learned— 
that the Communists must not repeat their 
acts of aggression. 


REV. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, April 7, at the suggestion of the 
President of the United States, the Na- 
tion observed a day of mourning for the 
late Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr. 
It was a day of sorrow, but also of hope 
and resolve. For while we mourned the 
loss of a strong and constructive voice 
for human progress and peace, a great 
many Americans of all creeds and races 
also affirmed their understanding of Dr. 
King’s objectives and resolved that non- 
violence in the pursuit of justice should 
not be abandoned in reaction to his vio- 
lent death. 

I wish to share a petition which was 
drawn up and signed on that Sunday and 
sent to me by a group of residents of the 
Petworth community, in Washington, 
D.C. At the time, these citizens were liv- 
ing in an atmosphere of turbulence and 
apprehension. It is evident from this 
petition that they aiso shared a height- 
ened commitment to reconciliation. The 
intensity of that commitment shines 
through these words. I ask unanimous 
consent that the petition be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PrerwortH COMMUNITY PETITION TO 
CONGRESS, APRIL 7, 1968 

In the midst of this turmoil we pause to 
address our thoughts and our anguish to- 
ward Congress. Like others in our National 
City, we have been living through this 
crisis, moment by moment, doing the best 
we can. We are fearful of what it means to 
us personally, but even more fearful of what 
it may mean to our beloved city and our 


beloved nation. Most of our neighbors and 
the administrators, policemen, and soldiers 
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responsible for our safety have acted with 
the highest standards of humanity and civic 
responsibility. Thousands have done the 
work of violence and destruction, but hun- 
dreds of thousands have borne the sad har- 
vest with dismay. 

What has happened to us? People who 
loot and destroy are sick people. So also are 
those who can respond to these things only 
with hatred and repression. The deep irra- 
tionality of violence in this situation as a 
response to the death of Doctor Martin 
Luther King should tell us that there are 
deeper causes. Those causes have been set 
forth with great intellectual care and hon- 
esty by the Kerner Commission report, and 
we pray that the Congress will give renewed 
attention to that significant document, 

The implications are, to us at least, quite 
clear: We cannot deal with irrational forces 
of human alienation and human inadequacy 
and human suffering by moralizing or by 
repression. There will be no peace in our city 
or in our land until we create the condi- 
tions of peace and human fulfillment. 

The urgent needs for housing, education, 
jobs, income, and residential desegregation 
are well known to all of us. These are ob- 
jective needs, and the meeting of these needs 
will have objective, constructive results. More 
important, the meeting of these needs will 
symbolize for the alienated the hope and 
future of America. It will symbolize for them 
their acceptance by America and their stake 
in America. 

Some will, with shallow logic, argue that 
America ought not to reward violence. But 
the removal of the conditions of disease is 
not to reward disease but rather to invest in 
health. Some will choose the dead end of 
repression and neglect, little realizing that 
thereby they choose the harvest of evil which 
their children and their children’s children 
will inherit. Let us, rather, in this moment 
of sadness, respond in the spirit of Martin 
Luther King who had a dream for America 
which was big enough to include the good of 
all Americans and through them the good 
of all mankind. 
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Dolores C. Russell, 4226 7th St. NW., No. 2, 
20011. 

Lesly Ann Watkins, 4400 Massachusetts 
Ave, NW., Washington, D.C, 20016. 

David John Goode, 10004 Edward Ave., 
Bethesda, Md. 20014. 

Mrs. David J. Goode, 10004 Edward Ave., 
Bethesda, Md. 20014. 

Rev. Edwin C. Delong, 214 Cong. Lane, 
Rockville, Md, 20852. 
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John Frederick Inman, 602 Gallatin St., 
NW. 
Ella S. Callender, 6128 N. Dakota Ave., NW. 

Philippa Callender, 6128 N. Dakota Ave., 
NW. 


Hazel C. Fair, 5024 9th St., NW. 

Isaac Vander Hoven, 8 Charen Court, Rock- 
ville, Mad. 

Ruth F, Moore, 611 Gallatin St., NW. 

Mary F. Shaw, 10310 Cheshire Ter., Be- 
thesda, Md. 

Jack Gregory, 9701 Cottrell Ter., Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Joyce L. Brown, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Rodgers, 221 Ogle- 
thorpe St., NE., Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Miriam R. Farr, 6025 No. Dakota Ave., 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

Mary K, Perry, 1253 Cresthaven Dr., Silver 
Spring, Md. 

W. Lash Gwyner, 3450 Toledo Ter., No. 511, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

Willy H. Griffin, 816 Chillum Rd., Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 

Leywonne Griffin, 816 Chillum Rd., Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 

Lloyd E. Brown, 627 Aster Blvd., Rockville, 
Md. 

Nancy Brown, 627 Aster Blvd., Rockville, 
Md. 


1370 Locust Rd., NW., 


POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post commented editorially 
on Postmaster General Lawrence F. 
O’Brien when he resigned from the Cabi- 
net. It mentioned his unquestioned polit- 
ical skills and pointed out quite correctly 
that he served two Presidents with great 
loyalty and effectiveness. 

Larry O’Brien is a professional poli- 
tician and is proud of it. He is a Demo- 
crat, and I know he is proud of that, too. 
But, first and foremost, Larry O’Brien is 
a man who puts service to his country 
above all else. When his country and his 
President needed his unique talents, he 
said yes, because he made duty to his 
country the paramount consideration. 

During the past 7 years, Larry O’Brien 
often has been at the center of the polit- 
ical cauldron. He has not remained aloof, 
nor above the battle, but neither has he 
found it necessary to abandon his de- 
cency or his dignity or to engage in self- 
defeating and divisive sniping over per- 
sonalities. There is a lesson to be learned 
from this, particularly at times when our 
political dialog descends to the level of 
back-fence gossip. 

I ask unanimous consent that portions 
of the Washington Post editorial about 
Mr. O’Brien be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exrr Mr. O'BRIEN 

The Washington political arena is a vast 
stage on which players are constantly enter- 
ing and exiting. Most of them bring some 
genuine talents to the boards, but for a 
variety of reasons few turn in memorable 
performances or make a lasting impression 
on those who sit in front of the footlights. 
Surely Lawrence F. O’Brien, who resigned 
from the Postmaster Generalship, belongs in 
the small cluster of stars. He performed bril- 
liantly as one of President John F. Kennedy’s 
principal political tacticlans and then went 
on to serve with equal loyalty and effective- 
ness in the Johnson Administration. The 
President, who is not an easy taskmaster, 
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did not exaggerate when he said that: “I 
have never been served by a more competent, 
more efficient or more likable or effective em- 
ploye than Larry O’Brien.” 


AMERICA’S CHILDREN NEED THE 
PROPOSED BETTER LUNCH PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the expansion of our 
national school lunch program to reach 
children during the summer months 
when school is out and to reach pre- 
school-aged children throughout the 
year. 

As embodied in the House passed ver- 
sion of H.R. 15398, provision would be 
made for Federal assistance to States 
for the initiation, maintenance, and ex- 
pansion of food service programs in child 
day care centers, settlement houses, rec- 
reation centers providing day care, and 
other such service institutions operated 
in the summer or throughout the year. 
As with the existing school lunch pro- 
grams, children will pay for meals unless 
their families lack the financial means, 
in which case meals will be served at a 
reduced price or free. 

In the past the school lunch program, 
which now includes a pilot breakfast 
program, has been one of our best hu- 
manitarian efforts, providing better 
health to millions of children irrespec- 
tive of their economic status. In addi- 
tion, it has proved beneficial to many 
American farmers, helping this coun- 
try meet the continuing farm problem. 

While the expansion of these pro- 
grams will benefit children from families 
in all economic strata, it will particularly 
help the economically underprivileged 
who most often suffer malnutrition. To- 
day, there are some 8 million children, 
age 5 to 17, whose families earn less than 
$3,000 each year. Of these children, those 
aged 5, who are not now reached by the 
school lunch program number 730,000. 
Those aged 3, number 760,000. In my own 
State we have 159,000 children, aged 5 
to 17, from poor families who need addi- 
tional help. 

Today we are vitally concerned with 
rescuing many of our Nation’s children 
from the effects of the deprived environ- 
ment of the slum or ghetto—where mal- 
nutrition is particularly prevalent. Much 
public and private action is directed to- 
ward that goal. Dramatic efforts have be- 
gun to build summer education-recrea- 
tion programs for disadvantaged chil- 
dren in hopes of enhancing their capacity 
and motivation for advancement in our 
affluent society. The President of this 
Chamber, the Vice President of the Unit- 
ed States, HUBERT HUMPHREY, has been 
one of the most important driving forces 
behind such efforts. His unheralded work 
has stimulated action both public and 
private across this Nation. Here in the 
District of Columbia, programs for the 
city’s youth are underway now during 
the Easter school holiday and many are 
planned for this summer as a result of 
the cooperation and energy of numerous 
businessmen, community leaders, and 
city officials. Mayor Walter Washington's 
dynamic and enlightened leadership 
continues to be outstanding. 
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Passage by Congress of the proposed 
expansions of the school lunch program 
should prove an important boost to many 
summer educational-recreational activi- 
ties which most cities and many rural 
areas are now initiating or expanding. 

Mr. President, I favor restoring the 
“oad of the House version of H.R. 

8. 


EDITOR BILL BAGGS REPORTS 
NORTH VIETNAM CAPABILITIES 
FOR DEFENSE ARE BETTER THAN 
14 MONTHS AGO 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the edi- 
tor of the Miami News, William C. Baggs, 
has recently returned from his second 
trip to North Vietnam. His first trip 14 
months earlier, made with Harry Ash- 
more, received considerable attention 
throughout the country as they described 
their observations as well-known and 
highly skilled journalists. Mr. Ashmore, 
former Arkansas Gazette editor and now 
executive vice president of the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
in Santa Barbara, Calif., accompanied 
Mr. Baggs also on his latest trip. 

In an article copyrighted by the Miami 
News and appearing also in the Wash- 
ington Post of April 10, Mr. Baggs re- 
ports his impressions upon revisiting 
North Vietnam. His comparison gives no 
comfort to those who contend that our 
intensified bombing in the intervening 
months helped to push Hanoi toward 
ending the war by any form of conces- 
sions due to military action by our Air 
Force. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Baggs’ article may appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A RETURN VISIT SHOWS BETTER HANOI 
DEFENSE 


(By Bill Baggs) 

Hanot.—The first impression acquired by 
a reporter returning to Hanoi 14 months later 
is that a kind of mutual escalation prevails 
over this war in North Vietnam. 

In Hanoi almost incidentally, but con- 
spicuously in the countryside, you see the 
violent wake of the American bombers. The 
damage from aerial bombardment is much 
greater than when I visited North Vietnam 
in January, 1967, However, as the air raids 
have proliferated, the North Vietnamese have 
“escalated” their defenses. 

In the Hanoi area must be one of the most 
sophisticated and effective warning systems 
in the world. Through the metallic voices of 
the hundreds of loudspeakers across the city, 
the people are alerted when U.S. planes are 
headed toward Hanoi. The warning may be 
repeated two or three times as the planes 
approach. The siren is sounded when the 
bombers are within 19 to 25 miles of Hanol, 
and at this signal the people hustle to the 
thousands of shelters here. 

The efficiency of the warning system may 
be measured by the fact that American air- 
craft flew over or near Hanoi 11 times dur- 
ing my first weekend in the city (March 29, 
30, 31). Bombs were dropped, not in the city 
but in the suburbs, on several occasions and 
only once was there not enough time for 
people to go to shelters. The exception was 
when a reconnaissance plane sneaked 
through the radar web and was in the city’s 
air space before it was discovered. 

Little more than a year ago, the rolling 
stock in Vietnam appeared to be the ragged 
items of an impoverished motor pool. The 
trucks were old, usually small, and fre- 
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quently you saw them stalled or expired 
along the roadways of the country. 

Now it is apparent that North Vietnam 
has obtained new, large trucks from the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. On the 
road which leads to the port of Haiphong, I 
counted 157 of these large trucks and then 
gave up. Seemingly twice as many were mov- 
ing along the road. 

In one short stretch of the road, there 
were seven tractor-drawn rocket launchers, 
more than 30 gasoline tank trucks and four 
heavy artillery pieces—all new. 

The Caulong Bridge, which once spanned 
the mile width of the Red River and its ap- 
proaches, just outside Hanoi, is now a 
mangled silhouette, a monument to the pre- 
cision of the U.S. Air Force. 

But a short distance south of the bombed 
bridge is a new span, hastily composed of 
pontoons, and on down the river are other 
new bridges, largely made of bamboo. Piles 
of bamboo are stacked on both sides of the 
river in preparation for the possibility that 
the bombers will come and quick repairs will 
be needed. 

Something which appears to be a purely 
Vietnamese confection is the individual 
bomb shelter, a concrete pipe, planted in 
the ground, about three feet in diameter. 
It comes with a lid of concrete or woven 
bamboo. There are tens of thousands of 
them in Hanoi, many, many more than 
when I last visited here. You are informed 
by independent witnesses in the diplomatic 
corps that persons have survived the impact 
of air-to-ground missiles landing only four 
feet from these one-person shelter holes. 
You cannot verify this, but you can 
believe it. 


THE BOMBS ON KHESANH 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, we are 
all immensely grateful that what could 
have been the greatest American catas- 
trophe of the Vietnam war—the siege of 
our marines at Khesanh—has terminated 
with no greater loss of life and limb by 
our men. Many have pointed out the dan- 
gerous military miscalculations which 
left that post under siege, resulting in 
the expenditure of the utmost efforts, 
and particularly efforts by our bombers, 
to bring about the reduction of the dan- 
gers and the release of our troops from 
the costly siege. 

On Monday there appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun an article by Charles 
Corddry in which he spelled out some of 
that enormous air effort credited with 
the final outcome. Between January 19 
and March 31 almost 25,000 bomber 
sorties converged on the Khesanh area— 
25,000 individual flights in a period of 
some 10 weeks—to drop more than 95,- 
000 tons of bombs, with another 8,000 
tons dropped in the first week of April. 
That total of some 103,000 tons of bombs 
in a small space was one-sixth of all 
bombing tonnage dropped in the entire 
Korean war. 

Now, the question is not whether it 
was worth it to save our men. Certainly 
it was. But the question is, and has been 
for months upon months, whether the 
results of the whole Vietnam operation 
are worth the cost. One of those costs is 
the damage to our domestic programs, 
and one of those programs which is suf- 
fering from efforts at curtailment when 
we should be putting efforts into expan- 
sion is the school lunch program before 
us in the Senate today. 

Why is the Agriculture Committee 
bringing to us a substitute bill? Why is 
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it recommending that we reject the pro- 
vision of $32,000,000 per year in a spe- 
cial food service program for children— 
for the health and the nutrition of chil- 
dren who are beyond a question in need 
of this program? Why is it recommend- 
ing instead only a funding of $6,500,000 
per year? 

There is no question as to what the 
answer is. It is because it costs us money 
to feed needy children, and because there 
are many who, when faced with a choice 
between dropping bombs on Khesanh and 
feeding children find the answer they 
vote for “Vietnam comes first.” In my 
opinion, it should rather be, “Peace 
comes first.” We must move forward to 
prevent future Khesanhs. 

It is a tragedy that in our ordering of 
values the costs of killing come before 
the costs of feeding needy children in 
our country. Look at the meaning of the 
bombing statistics: 

The cost of the bombs we drop, as I 
stated in my article of April 22, 1967, in 
the Saturday Evening Post, is just about 
$1 per pound. Translate that into the 
tonnage, and what do you get? Without 
counting the cost of planes, personnel, 
gasoline, or anything else, the bombs we 
dropped at Khesanh alone in that 10 
weeks of siege cost nearly $207 million. 
In short, those bombs alone were equal 
to the entire cost of the $32 million for 
the lunch program in the House bill, not 
just for 1 year, or 2 years, but for more 
than 6 years. Let us put first things first, 
and at the top of the list let us put the 
vital efforts needed for peace. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business, 
which the clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
15398) to amend the National School 
Lunch Act to strengthen and expand 
food service programs for children, and 
for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Amend- 
ments are now in order, including the 
time allowed for each amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, are 
we operating under a time limitation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the time to be charged equally to both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is H.R. 15398, to amend 
the National School Lunch Act to 
strengthen and expand food service pro- 
grams for children, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, which the clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK read as follows: 

That section 4(a) of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 1773(a)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for each of the fiscal years 
1969 and 1970, $6,500,000 to carry out a pro- 
gram to assist the States through grants-in- 
aid and other means to initiate, maintain, or 
expand nonprofit breakfast programs in 
schools. Appropriations and amounts ex- 
pended for the purposes of this Act shall be 
considered, for the purposes of budget pres- 
entations, to relate to the functions of the 
Government concerned with health, educa- 
tion, or welfare rather than to functions con- 
cerned with agriculture.” 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the study 
released yesterday by a Committee on 
School Lunch Participation, sponsored 
by the Church Women United, the Na- 
tional Board of the YWCA, the National 
Council of Catholic Women, the National 
Council of Jewish Women, and the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women, fully 
documents the case of those of us who 
urge rejection of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee amendments and passage in- 
stead of the House-passed version of H.R. 
15398. I point out again, parenthetically, 
that the House passed its version by a 
rolicall vote of 398 to 0. 

The study by the women’s organiza- 
tions makes the following key points: 

First. Of 50 million public elementary 
and secondary schoolchildren, only about 
18 million participate in the national 
school lunch program. Two out of three 
children do not participate 

Second. Of 50 million schoolchildren, 
fewer than 2 million just under 4 percent, 
are able to get a free or reduced price 
school lunch. 

Third. Whether or not a child is eligi- 
ble for a free lunch is determined not by 
any universally accepted formula, but by 
local decisions about administration and 
financing which may or may not have 
anything to do with the need of the indi- 
vidual child. And generally speaking, the 
greater the need of children from a poor 
neighborhood, the less the community is 
able to meet it. 

Fourth. The national school lunch pro- 
gram is inadequately financed on the 
Federal level, and the gap between the 
available Federal money and the needs of 
the program grows bigger every year. 

Fifth. Many older schools do not par- 
ticipate in the school lunch program be- 
cause they were built without kitchens or 
cafeterias. Some do not participate be- 
cause it would not “pay” to have a 
kitchen or cafeteria, that is, the chil- 
dren’s payments could not cover the cost 
of the program. Both types of schools are 
almost invariably located in slums. This 
means that the slum child, who needs 
good nutrition most, has the least chance 
of getting a school lunch. 

Sixth. Too many legislators, school ad- 
ministrators, school principals and com- 
munity officials regard the national 
school lunch program as one in which 
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the books must balance. If the pro- 
gram cannot be made to pay off finan- 
cially in a poor school, it ought to be 
eliminated, they feel. But by showing a 
financial profit, we may show a corre- 
sponding loss in the nourishment of our 
children, and mortgage their future well- 
oe costly profit to our Nation in- 

If these attitudes persist, they will 
wreck the national school lunch pro- 
gram. For if the national school lunch 
program is viewed as a business which 
must pay for itself or is administered un- 
fairly, then it cannot simultaneously be 
viewed as an opportunity to provide 
America’s children—all her children— 
with a start toward a healthy and pro- 
ductive life. And if it is not viewed this 
way, the financing of it will continue to 
— 5 insufficient, and unsuccess- 


si short, the essence of the study’s 
message is that we must “create the blue- 
print for a total nutrition program which 
would include not only the free school 
lunch but which would cover children’s 
nutritional and health needs all day, 
every day.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times article of today, “Women’s 
Panel Charges School Lunch Program 
Ignores Needy,” be inserted in the Rec- 
ORD at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Both the study and the Times article 
point out that the program has been 
“undernourished by the Congress.” In- 
deed I have been urging before the Ap- 
propriations Committee and on this floor 
for 3 or 4 years that in underfunding 
section 11 of the school lunch pro- 
gram, which would provide additional 
money to schools in needy areas, we are 
withholding the lunches from the very 
children who need them. Ironically, there 
is no problem in our wealthy neighbor- 
hoods where the newer schools have 
cafeteria facilities and the numbers of 
disadvantaged children needing reduced 
price or free lunches are few. 

So I urge my colleagues to take the 
step that is offered to us today to reject 
the committee amendment and approve 
the broader program already unani- 
mously passed by the House. This will 
permit us to step up the feeding of needy 
children—at breakfast in school, and 
over the summer and in preschool years 
at day-care institutions. 

This is one specific, constructive, low- 
cost step we can take toward the “equal 
opportunity for all” that we are seeking. 

I ask unanimous consent that a tele- 
gram from William Simmons, the able 
deputy superintendent of the Detroit 
public schools supporting the effort to 
extend the school lunch program, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 17, 1968] 
WOMEN’S PANEL CHARGES SCHOOL LUNCH 
PROGRAM IGNORES NEEDY 
(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

WASHINGTON, April 16.—The poor child 
who needs a free school lunch the most 
has the least chance of getting one, ac- 
cording to an extensive study of the national 
school lunch program. 
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“The national school lunch program, 
which afluent Americans comfortably as- 
sume is available to all, has no room at its 
table for nine million needy school chil- 
dren,” Miss Jean Fairfax, chairman of the 
Committee on School Lunch Participation, 
reported at a news conference in issuing the 
report. 

The committee has members designated by 
Church Women United, the National Cath- 
olic Women, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the National Council of Negro 
Women and the National Board of the Young 
Women's Christian Association. The project 
was directed by Mrs. Florence B. Robin, long 
active in social causes. 

Of 50 million public elementary and sec- 
ondary school children, about 18 million ben- 
efit from the national program, the report 
said. Fewer than two million are able to get 
a free or reduced price lunch it added. 


CHARGES FAILURE 


Miss Fairfax charged the Department of 
Agriculture with major responsibility for 
failure of the present program, and she also 
said the program “has been undernourished 
by Congress, starved by states and localities, 
most of which contribute no funds from 
taxes to feed school children.” 

The committee reported that the facts 
were found in 45 communities by thousands 
of American housewives, using a 35-page 
questonnaire, who studied the operations of 
the program created by Congress in 1946 “to 
safeguard the health and well-being of the 
nation’s children.” 

The commmittee declared as its ultimate 
objective, “a universal free school lunch pro- 
gram as part of a long-range plan for better 
nutrition for all children.” 

Some of the worst conditions were reported 
in urban slum areas where children cannot 
be fed because the old school buildings do 
not provide for cafeterias. In other urban 
and rural schools, where a lunch exists, poor 
children take turns, receiving only two or 
three free lunches a week, the report said. 

SCROUNGE FOR LEFTOVERS 

“Some scrounge for leftovers from the 
lunches of children who can afford to pay,” 
the report said. “Some may share the lunch 
of a compassionate teacher or fellow student. 
Others spend the lunch hour searching for a 
handful of peanuts or pecans. 

“The odds are 3 to 1 against the poor 
child’s getting a lunch whether he goes to 
school in a small rural Southern county or a 
large Northern industrial city. If he does get 
one, he is usually singled out from his fel- 
lows and humiliated by having to stand at 
the end of the cafeteria line or by presenting 
an identifiable ticket or token.” 

The Agriculture Department reports that 
Federal cash payments to the national 
school lunch program this year will be about 
$155-million, and that about 19.6 million will 
participate. These payments do not include 
free commodities and other foods provided 
by the Federal Government for poor fami- 
lies. 

States are required to put up $3 for each 
Federal dollar contributed to the lunch pro- 
gram. New York contributed 9 cents a lunch. 
Texas pays four-tenths of 1 per cent of the 
cost of lunches; South Carolina 50 cents a 
child a year. 

Until a universal school lunch program 
can be set up, the committee proposed these 
interim steps: 

Reduce the maximum price of the lunch 
to 20 cents and provide free lunches for all 
who cannot afford to pay. 

Raise the Federal Government’s contribu- 
tion. 

Create a new matching formula for the 
states to insure that they bear some of the 
financial burden. 

In addition it was urged that uniform 
standards of eligibility for free and reduced 
price lunches be set. 
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DETROIT, MICH., 
April 16, 1968. 
Senator PHILIP A. Hart, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Detroit public schools heartily support your 
position on H.R. 15398, reported in CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD Of April 11. House wording 
recognized the school lunch program serves 
a wider population than that envisioned 21 
years ago when national school lunch pro- 
gram was enacted. Too often in the interest of 
economy the wide range of services offered by 
school lunch programs in major population 
centers is forgotten or ignored. The drive 
you are making in the Senate is without 
question of major importance to children 
who need the food program you are support- 
ing. 

WILLIAM SIMMONS, 
Deputy Superintendent. 


Mr. HART. For reasons I outlined last 
week, I do hope that the Senate will not 
agree to the recommendation of our able 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

What is involved here is an oppor- 
tunity to insure that a nutritional diet 
will be available to hundreds of thou- 
sands of children who are too young to 
be in school for the school lunch pro- 
gram or the school breakfast program, 
or, during the summer recess of school, 
find the school cafeteria is closed. 

The House very wisely authorized a 
program which will provide nutritional 
diets for hundreds of thousands of 
American children who are not old 
enough to be in school, as well as for 
those children who are in school and 
who, in many cases, get their only de- 
cent meal of the day through the school 
lunch program when school is not open. 

That is the “meat and potatoes” of 
the question now before the Senate. 

I think it would be tragic for us to 
reject the sound course the House has 
put us on. The need for children to eat 
does not happen to coincide with the 
calendar of a school year. Nor with the 
fact they are too young to be in regular 
school. Parents know that, and so do the 
children. 

The verdict of history will be harsh 
were the Senate to fail to support the 
substantial program which the House 
has proposed, and which our Committee 
on Agriculture would kill, 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support Senator HART’S mo- 
tion to substitute the House-passed lan- 
guage of H.R. 15398 for that reported 
out by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Assistance under the National School 
Lunch and Child Nutrition Act is lim- 
ited to children enrolled in school activ- 
ities. The House-passed bill will provide 
food service to the very young—the pre- 
school-age children by extending the 
lunch and breakfast programs on a 
year-round basis in settlement houses, 
neighborhood centers and day-care in- 
stitutions. 

The House-passed bill will fill the need 
of children through the summer months 
when schools are closed. A growing child 
needs good food 12 months a year, not 
just during that period of time when the 
child is attending class. It will also en- 
able the pilot breakfast program to be 
operated for 3 more years. 

This bill will authorize the States to 
use up to 25 percent of the apportioned 
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funds to pay 75 percent of the cost of 
food service equipment. This provision 
is a must if we expect to get the most 
nutrition as well as the best taste from 
the prepared foods. 

The House-passed bill will authorize 
payment of up to 80 percent of operat- 
ing costs of food service in certain cir- 
cumstances of severe need. 

Today there are 8 million school-age 
youngsters, 5 to 17 years of age, and 2.3 
million 3-, 4-, and 5-year-old preschool 
children from families at the poverty 
level—families whose income is less than 
$3,000. These children must be given ade- 
quate and nutritious meals. 

In fiscal year 1967, 72,944 schools of- 
fered the school lunch program. About 
18,456,000 children were provided 
lunches. During a 1-month period in 
1967, 36.5 percent of 50.5 million school- 
children participated in the school lunch 
program. Out of that figure about 2 mil- 
lion received free or reduced price 
lunches due to their inability to meet the 
cost of the lunch. 

The school breakfast program now 
reaches 116,000 children. This number 
is expected to increase to 160,000 by the 
end of this school year. 

In March 1965 there were 4.5 million 
children under age 6 who had working 
mothers. Bureau of Labor Statistics fig- 
ures show that in 1966 there were 3.8 
million working mothers with children 
under 6 years. Bureau projections indi- 
cate that working mothers with pre- 
school children will increase to 5.3 mil- 
lion by 1980. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
advises that there are a total of 736,000 
children in antipoverty programs, sum- 
mer and year-round Headstart, Head- 
start day-care centers, migrant and chil- 
dren in day-care centers operated under 
title V of the Economic Opportunity Act. 
It is estimated that approximately 63 
million meals would be required to feed 
these children. 

This is a modest proposal, but one 
which will be of direct help to the pov- 
erty-stricken children of our Nation. It 
is important to the well-being of these 
children and it is important to the Na- 
tion. I urge my colleagues to support the 
proposal of the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Harr]. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senate today to substitute the language 
of H.R. 15398 as approved unanimously 
on a rollcall vote in the other body for 
the language of the bill as presented to 
us today. 

The proposal as passed by the House 
is an effort to face up to and do some- 
thing about a real problem facing this 
country. The problem is one of nutri- 
tion— inconceivable as this may seem in 
this Nation of overwhelming agricultural 
abundance. 

Poor nutrition is a quiet, insidious 
problem, Year by year we learn more 
and more about its effects—immediate 
and long-range. We do not yet know its 
full ramifications. We do know that there 
are particularly vulnerable groups—chil- 
dren—especially young children who can 
suffer permanent damage—mental as 
well as physical. 

The original language as passed by the 
House is an effort to break new ground 
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in the vital task we face in eliminating 
poor nutrition among our children. 

We have had the National School 
Lunch Act on the books for 21 years and 
the more we learn about the importance 
of good nutrition, the more grateful we 
can be for what that act accomplishes. 

Now we want to—we must—extend its 
benefits to a broader group—to very 
young children in organized activities 
such as the day-care centers, settlement 
houses, neighborhood houses, and to any 
children that can be reached during the 
summer months in day camps or recrea- 
tional centers. 

Our effort today will round out and 
complement the nutritional benefits of 
the lunch program and extend the break- 
fast program that has worked so well as 
a pilot operation these past 2 years. 

Here we have an opportunity to make 
rapid progress—the administrative and 
operating structure is already in exist- 
ence and staffed with experts in child 
nutrition at the local, State, and Federal 
level. This language would simply have 
these experts extend their efforts and 
apply their experience in reaching more 
children more months of the year. 

The definition of eligibility of service 
institutions makes it abundantly clear 
that this is not a welfare measure—it is 
a child nutrition measure. There is a 
pressing need for this kind of assistance 
not only for the children of welfare 
parents, but in areas where there is a 
concentration of working mothers. These 
people are working, paying their taxes, 
paying their own way, but it is a struggle. 

I see no difference whatsoever between 
offering their children a school lunch at 
a modest price and offering their pre- 
school children a modestly priced food 
service. 

I am sure that many day-care centers 
do a reasonably good job of providing 
some sort of food service for the children 
in their care. If, in exchange for a modest 
level of Federal assistance, they provided 
the type of meals that are required under 
the standards of the national school 
lunch and school breakfast programs, I 
would really know that the food service 
offered made a positive contribution to 
the child’s nutrition. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I want 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart] for his able 
leadership in the effort to strengthen 
the national school lunch program. As a 
cosponsor of the Senate bill, S. 2871, I 
am greatly disappointed that the Agri- 
culture Committee has rejected most of 
its provisions for strengthening a nutri- 
tional program for preschool and school- 
age children. 

When it was passed by the House, H.R. 
15398 was substantially the same as S. 
2871, That it was both sound and neces- 
sary is borne out by the fact that it was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
without a dissenting vote—the rollcall 
was an impressive 398 to 0. 

The House bill provided a pilot pro- 
gram of financial assistance to the States 
for lunch programs during the summer 
months in such nonprofit institutions as 
settlement houses, neighborhood centers, 
and child day-care centers. It covered 
preschoolers as well as school age chil- 
dren. It also extended the life of the 
school breakfast program, which has 
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proved its effectiveness in a 2-year pilot 
program. The bill provided that meals 
would be served at no cost or at reduced 
cost to needy children, depending upon 
the extent of need, and this would be de- 
termined by the serving institution. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry took up that House-passed bill, 
held no hearings and reported it out with 
a substitute amendment that would re- 
duce the bill to a shadow of its former 
self. The committee would have us ex- 
clude preschool children, abandon the 
summer lunch program and only extend 
the breakfast program for 2 years. 

Mr. President, I doubt that anyone 
would take exception with the state- 
ment that malnutrition in the early 
years of a child’s life can be a perma- 
nently retarding factor. Poor diet not 
only lowers a child’s resistance to dis- 
ease, it can adversely affect his eyesight, 
bone structure, and retard the develop- 
ment of his mind as well. When a child 
has an empty stomach he is not likely to 
develop an appetite for learning; he is not 
likely to be able to concentrate at all, and 
his education will be thwarted accord- 
ingly. All of this was good reason for the 
creation of the national school lunch 
program 21 years ago. It is only logical 
now to extend that program to preschool 
children and into the summer months. 

I hope a resounding majority of Sena- 
tors will join me in supporting Senator 
Hart’s motion to strike the committee 
amendment and restore the bill to the 
form in which it passed the House. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, in re- 
cent weeks, I have been taking the floor 
of the Senate and have also testified be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on the Department of Agriculture 
and Related Agencies in support of legis- 
lation and appropriations to expand the 
food service programs for children under 
the National School Lunch Act and the 
Child Nutrition Act. 

The message which I have been carry- 
ing is certainly a message that is no se- 
cret to any of us—that is, that millions 
of school-age children in this country are 
going daily without an adequate diet. 
Millions of school-age children in this 
country are going without food. They are 
going hungry. They are simply doing 
without because they have no choice. 

On April 5, I testified before the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee urging the 
committee to approve as a minimum 
the President’s request for funding of the 
national school lunch program. Funding 
of the President’s request would permit 
us to reach out to more and more of these 
needy and hungry children. It is the 
minimum which we should do under ex- 
isting legislation. 

But we cannot stop there. Even if we 
were to appropriate every penny of every 
dollar which has been authorized under 
existing laws, we would only be scratch- 
ing the surface. Se ape greta 
wide gap remaining between those in 
need and those whose needs are being 
provided for. 

I realize that we can not do all things 
all at once. However, if we do not act to 
move at least one step at a time we will 
never reach our hoped for destination. 
If we do not move to extend the food 
service programs for our children a little 
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at a time, we can never expect to look 
back one day with a deep sense of ac- 
complishment in knowing that we had 
performed our duty in feeding the hun- 
gry children of this Nation. 

It was with this in mind that I took the 
floor of the Senate on January 25 of this 
year to introduce S. 2871. As I have men- 
tioned on numerous occasions, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of S. 2871 was to broad- 
en the base of efforts under the extremely 
successful national school lunch program 
to improve child nutrition by authorizing 
a 3-year pilot program to reach chil- 
dren with a food service in a wide variety 
of nonschool situations, and to provide 
continuing authority for the school 
breakfast program. 

I was joined in my efforts by 26 other 
Senators who likewise acknowledged the 
need to expand our efforts to meet the 
needs of our children. The House has al- 
ready passed an identical measure, H.R. 
15398, by a rollcall vote of 398 to 0. 

And, yet, with this overwhelming ac- 
knowledgment that the Congress must 
act to expand our food service programs, 
we are being asked today to accept 
amendments by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry which not only 
completely delete the special food service 
program for nonschool situations, but it 
also reduces the authorizations for the 
much-needed and widely acclaimed 
school breakfast program. 

Mr. President, as a member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, I am, of course, acutely aware of 
the assistance which this country is pro- 
viding to foreign nations to help feed 
their own citizens. Last year alone the 
United States supplied a total of over $1.2 
billion to the various nations in commod- 
ities under the food-for-peace program. 
India, which was the single largest bene- 
ficiary received over one-half billion dol- 
lars worth of commodities under this 
program. 

I am not begrudging what we are do- 
ing to help feed the world. But, for 
heaven’s sake, let us first feed our own. 
Mr. President, I cannot in all good con- 
science endorse this move to deny our 
own hungry children an opportunity to 
participate in a food service program 
while at the same time helping other 
nations feed their own. Let us look in our 
own backyard and take care of our own 
undernourished children first. 

Mr. President, yesterday I had de- 
livered to my office, a study of the na- 
tional school lunch program entitled 
“Their Daily Bread.” This publication 
was compiled by the Committee on 
School Lunch Participation sponsored by 
five organizations, including the Church 
Women United, the National Board of 
the YWCA, the National Council of 
Catholic Women, the National Council 
of Jewish Women, and the National 
Council of Negro Women. While I have 
not yet had the time to read this publi- 
eation word by word, I have taken the 
time to read various portions of the 
study and I wish to here and now public- 
ly commend those individuals and or- 
ganizations concerned for a most re- 
vealing and timely publication. 

While I may not in the end concur in 
each and every one of their findings or 
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recommendations, certainly one finding 
that none of us can quarrel with, and, 
on which I have been speaking over and 
over again, is that millions of school-age 
children go hungry every day of the year. 
I only wish that those who are proposing 
that we cut authorizations for food pro- 
grams for children, those who propose 
that the Federal Government is doing 
too much in this area already and that 
we should not expand our efforts, I only 
wish that they would take a few moments 
and glance through the many findings 
made by the above-mentioned study. The 
findings are shocking in their magni- 
tude. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention 
of my colleagues and, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp the introduction to the study, 
“Their Daily Bread.” I recommend it 
for the reading of anyone who has doubts 
as to whether we are doing our duty in 
feeding the hungry children of our 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an article appearing in today’s Wash- 
ington Post with reference to this study. 

It is my fervent hope that the Senate 
will meet its responsibility today and vote 
down the amendments to H.R. 15398 pro- 
posed by the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry and vote for the 
House-passed version of H.R. 15398. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THER DAILY BREAD 


(A study of the national school lunch pro- 
gram, sponsored by the Committee on 
School Lunch Participation) 

INTRODUCTION 

Poverty is not a uniquely American disease, 
but Americans have a uniquely optimistic 
way of dealing with it. In the twenty years 
from the end of World War II to the mid- 
sixties, we hid our disease in the attic of 
the national consciousness and almost con- 
vinced ourselves that it did not exist. We 
concealed it with phrases like “the affluent 
society” and “the highest living standard in 
the world,” and we covered it with booming 
production, consumption and employment 
statistics. We the goal of American 
prosperity to under-developed nations. 

But poverty would not be concealed. One 
of the chief by-products of the civil rights 
movement was the revelation to middle-class 
America of the existence of an under-devel- 
oped nation right here—millions of Ameri- 
cans, black and white, living in a shadow 
world of bare subsistence. This “Other Amer- 
ica” is with us, but not in our midst. Unlike 
the one-third of a nation ill-fed, ill-clothed 
and ill-housed during the Depression, poor 
people are no longer visible to middle-class 
America. It is possible for a suburban family 
to live its entire life without ever meeting a 
poor person. 

So that while we have finally been forced 

to acknowledge the existence of wide-spread 

poverty—and indeed have declared a nation- 
al War on Poverty—there is an unreality bred 
by distance about our acknowledgment. 

This unreality pervades not only our 
awareness of the problem, but our assess- 
ment of the methods created to deal with 
the problem. It is more reassuring and easier 
for us to believe uncritically that if a program 
is adopted to deal with employment or hous- 
ing or welfare, then solutions to the 
are on the way, and we need trouble our 
minds and consciences no further. 

This attitude applies with special force to 
the National School Lunch Program. Because 
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it is one of the oldest social benefit pro- 
grams in this country, and because it op- 
erates smoothly in a well-established mech- 
anism for its administration, most Ameri- 
cans accept the present functioning of the 
program without complaint, believing that 
it adequately meets the need for which it 
was created. It is easy to understand why 
they believe this. 

The National School Lunch Program last 
year celebrated its twenty-first birthday. Dur- 
ing its life, it has won wide acceptance from 
educators and nutritionists. The members of 
both professions feel, with few exceptions, 
that there is a direct relationship between 
adequate nutrition and good scholastic per- 
formance, discipline in the classroom and 
constructive social attitudes. Hungry chil- 
dren are inattentive children, educators be- 
lieve, and inattentive children cannot learn. 

The Congress which originally created the 
National School Lunch Program in 1946 rec- 

the importance of a good lunch to 
the school child and passed legislation “to 
safeguard the health and well-being of the 
Nation’s children.” To achieve this goal, the 
Program was “to supply lunches without cost 
or at a reduced cost to all children who are 
determined by local authorities to be unable 
to pay the full price thereof” without dis- 
crimination. 


Because of this wide-spread recognition of 
the value of the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram, most of middle-class America believes 
that the school lunch is universally avail- 
able. If you were to question, as we did, 
middle-class acquaintances or neighbors 
about their understanding of how the School 
Lunch Program operates, they would likely 
reply: “Oh, all the children get that,” or, 
“That’s to give needy children a good lunch,” 
or, “All the kids get it, but the ones who 
can’t afford it don't have to pay.” 

But in these comfortable assumptions—as 
in so many others—we are unrealistic. The 
facts show otherwise: 

1. Of 50 million public elementary and sec- 
ondary school children, only about 18 mil- 
lion participate in the National School Lunch 
Program. Two out of three children do not 
participate. 

2. Of 50 million school children, fewer than 
two million, just under four per cent, are 
able to get a free or reduced price school 
lunch. 

3. Whether or not a child is eligible for a 
free lunch is determined not by any uni- 
versally accepted formula, but by local deci- 
sions about administration and financing 
which may or may not have anything to do 
with the need of the individual child. And 
generally speaking, the greater the need of 
children from a poor neighborhood, the less 
the community is able to meet it. 

These three facts, while perhaps not gen- 
erally known, are well understood by school 
lunch administrators. What has not been 
comprehensively studied heretofore is why 80 
few children participate in the National 
School Lunch Program or are denied the op- 
portunity to participate, and why the School 
Lunch Program is failing to meet the needs of 
poor children. 

This study was undertaken to find out why. 
It is peculiarly appropriate that these partic- 
ular tions have sponsored this par- 
ticular study. All five sponsors are women's 
organizations and have a special affinity for 
the needs of children. 

All five organizations have a religious ori- 
entation or connection, so their concern for 
social problems is neither that of a useful 
political tool or a passing fancy. 

And most important, all five—sometimes 
working cooperatively, 
rately—have had 
local level dealing with the great social issues 
of our day: the problems of the aged, of chil- 
dren, of employment, education, housing, 
race relations. 

The Appendix sets forth In detail how this 
study was organized and conducted, how the 
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communities to be studied were selected, and 
who participated in conducting the studies. 

All the material used in this study, except 
that which is specifically identified as coming 
from outside sources, was gathered by per- 
sonal interviews using questionnaires spe- 
cifically designed for this study. These inter- 
views, more than 1,500 of them, form the 
basis for our conclusions about the National 
School Lunch Program. 

The method of personal interviewing has 
been a great strength of the study, since it 
enabled the volunteer to talk directly with 
the school lunch administrator, principal, 
class room teacher and parent involved in 
school lunches in a local school, and to see 
the program in actual operation for herself. 
But it also leads to some contradictory sta- 
tistics, since the volunteer did not attempt 
to evaluate the material herself, or to recon- 
cile the figures given by one school official 
with conflicting figures given by another. 

But in spite of some conflicting or confus- 
ing findings, the larger conclusions of the 
study are inescapable. We set them forth 
below, and discuss, document and analyze 
each in the chapters that follow: 

1. The National School Lunch Program is 
inadequately financed on the Federal level, 
and the gap between the available Federal 
money and the needs of the Program grows 
bigger every year. 

2. The formula for state and local financing 

which allows states and localities to con- 
tribute little or no financial support to the 
National School Lunch Program is both un- 
just and harmful to the operation of the 
program. 
In many states, Federal money and Federal 
commodities pay for one-third of the child’s 
lunch and the children themselves pay for 
two-thirds, which includes not only the food 
on their plates, but the salaries of state and 
local school administrators, cooks and food 
handlers, the storage and transportation of 
the food, and the cost of free and reduced 
price lunches for needy children who cannot 
afford to pay. 

3. The lack of a uniform method of deter- 
mining who shall be eligible for a free or 
reduced price lunch results in unequal and 
unfair decisions on the local level. A child 
eligible in one community for a free dJunch 
might not be eligible in a neighboring town 
eligible in one school, he might be disqual- 
ified in a neighboring school. Even in the 
same family, one child may be eligible and 
his brother or sister may be declared ineligi- 
ble. This lack of standards presents consci- 
entious educators with choices they should 
not be forced to make, It fosters resentment 
and distrust on the part of needy parents. 

4. Many older schools do not participate in 
the School Lunch Program because they were 
built without kitchens or cafeterias. Some do 
not pate because it would not “pay” to 
have a kitchen or cafeteria, i.e., the children’s 
Payments could not cover the cost of the 
program. Both types of schools are almost 
invariably located in slums, This means that 
the slum child, who needs good nutrition 
Ren eee 
unch. 

Around these basic inadequacies, several 
cherished myths have arisen which tend to 
obscure the problems and to inhibit con- 
structive solutions of them: 

1. “No child who is hungry goes without 
lunch.” We heard this over and over again 
from school lunch administrators. This is 
true In many schools where concerned prin- 
cipals and generous teachers work out emer- 
gency ways of paying for lunches, often out 
of their own pockets. But thousands and 
thousands of children watch their classmates 
eat while they sit in the cafeteria, not eligible 
for a free lunch and too poor to buy one. 

2. “Teen-age eating habits account in large 
part for low participation in the school lunch 
program.” Teenagers, according to a press re- 
lease of the United States Department of 
Agriculture (USDA), “find it the ‘in’ thing 
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to do to subsist on soft drinks and candy 
bars. They’ve got the weight problems to 
prove it.” No comprehensive survey has been 
done to find out why participation is so low, 
but our study indicates that teen-age eating 
habits are a small part of the problem. 

Certainly a vigorous educational campaign 
needs to be undertaken to teach teen-agers— 
and all children—the value of good nutrition. 
School boards, which permit the installation 
of soft drink and snack machines in public 
schools as a money-making device, could also 
benefit from such an educational campaign. 
And surely there is a relationship between 
participation and how attractively the food is 
prepared and served. But all of these factors, 
our study indicates, are less important to 
participation than how many children can 
afford the lunch. 

3. “It is better for young children to eat 
lunch at home. This is one of the benefits 
of the neighborhood school idea.” This is 
only true when the child who goes home to 
eat lunch gets a lunch to eat. But thousands 
of slum children come home for lunch to 
an empty house and a bare refrigerator. 

4. “Children who are getting a free or re- 
duced price lunch cannot be identified by the 
other children.” This is a requirement seem- 
ingly implied by the legislation and touched 
on by the USDA regulations, Every State 
School Lunch Director we interviewed felt 
certain it was being followed. Some schools 
have indeed worked out careful systems to 
avoid humiliating free lunch children. But 
the majority of them have no such proce- 
dures, and quite a few, by using special 
tickets and tokens for needy children, have 
guaranteed their identification by classmates. 
We found many children, especially teen- 
agers, who would rather go hungry than eat 
under these circumstances. 

These are the broad conclusions reached in 
this study. There are, of course, many other 
elements in the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram, and they, too, will be discussed in the 
chapters which follow. Among them are Fed- 
eral programs, in and out of the National 
School Lunch Program, which provide special 
assistance to feed needy children; the role of 
donated commodities in the National School 
Lunch Program; and a consideration of the 
professional qualifications of school lunch 
personnel. 

In a program such as this, which is not ful- 
filling its potential, there is a tendency to try 
to assign the blame to particular individuals 
or groups for its inadequacies. But succumb- 
ing to this easy temptation in this case would 
be unjust. Members of this Committee and 
the writer, who have dealt with school lunch 
Officials at the Department of Agriculture, 
have been impressed with how hardworking 
and cooperative they are. Among State School 
Lunch Directors, there is a high percentage 
of dedicated public servants. Similarly, in the 
local communities we studied, we encoun- 
tered cooperation and concern on every 
side—from School Lunch Directors to prin- 
cipals and classroom teachers. 

Not every official we met was a paragon, of 
course. But whatever shortcomings there are 
in the School Lunch Program lie not in the 
individuals charged with responsibility for it, 
but in the system which limits, and some- 
times even prohibits, their effective function- 
ing. 

How that system operates is the subject 
of this inquiry. The following thirteen chap- 
ters describe what our volunteers found. 
Chapter XIV is a series of recommendations 
for Federal, state and local action set forth 
in some detail and dealing with all aspects 
of the National School Lunch Program. 

Our chief recommendation calls for a uni- 
versal, free school lunch program as part of 
a long-range plan for better nutrition for all 
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1. Reduce the mazimum price of the school 
lunch to 20¢ and provide free lunches for all 
children who cannot afford to pay. 

2. Raise the federal contribution to keep 
pace with the growing needs of the National 
School Lunch Program. 

3. Create a new matching formula for the 
states to insure that they bear some of the 
financial burden, relieving the children of 
paying for salaries, administration, food han- 
dling, and the cost of the free and reduced 
price lunch program. 

4. Set uniform standards of eligibility for 
free and reduced price lunches to end the 
haphazard and inequitable present system. 

In order to understand the study, some 
of our readers may wish to refresh their 
memory of how the National School Lunch 
Program operates, and what the various 
terms, which will be used throughout our 
report, mean. What follows is a brief sum- 
mary of the legislation and Regulations gov- 
erning the School Lunch Program. It is ex- 
cerpted from the kit of materials prepared for 
our volunteers who conducted the state and 
local interviews. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE NATIONAL SCHOOL 
LUNCH PROGRAM 


The National School Lunch Program cur- 
rently operates under legislation passed in 
1946 and amended in 1962 and entitled the 
National School Lunch Act. This legislation 
grew out of various Federal programs provid- 
ing surplus commodities and cash in the late 
Depression days. Today, all states, the District 
of Columbia, American Samoa, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands participate in 
the Program. Here are its most important 
features: 

: “It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress, as a measure of national 
security, to safeguard the health and well- 
being of the Nation’s children, and to encour- 
age the domestic consumption of nutritious 
agricultural commodities and other food, by 
assisting the States, through grants-in-aid 
and other means, in providing an adequate 
supply of foods and other facilities for the 
establishment, maintenance, operation and 
expansion of non-profit school lunch pro- 

” 


The Act provides this assistance by Federal 
contributions of both cash and agricultural 
commodities to each state. 

Administration: On the Federal level, the 

rogram is administered by the United States 
5 of Agriculture through its Con- 
sumer and Marketing Service, School Lunch 
Division. In each state, it is administered by 
the state educational agency—State Board of 
Education, as it is usually called. Most states 
have set up a School Lunch Division for this 
p 


State allocation formula: The Act pre- 
scribes a formula for distribution of cash 
assistance to the states. The formula is based 
on (a) the number of school lunches served 
the previous year in each state; and (b) the 
assistance need rate of the state. 

The assistance rate is based on a compari- 
son between the average per capita income 
within the state and the average per capita 
income in the United States as a whole. 
When the state average per capita income 
falls below that of the United States, the 
extent to which it does determines, within 
certain limits, the correspondingly higher 
amounts of cash assistance to which that 
state is entitled. 

In addition, assistance in the form of do- 
nated commodities is allocated to each state 
based on the number of lunches served in 
the state the previous year. (See Commodi- 
ties Program below.) If any state cannot use 
all the funds allocated to it, the unused por- 
tion may be distributed to the other states 
on the same basis described above. 

Matching funds: The Federal cash con- 
tribution must be matched by funds from 
sources within each state on the basis of 
$3 of state money for $1 of Federal money. 
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But those states whose per capita income 
is less than that of the United States have 
this ratio reduced. 

However, since the state’s matching funds 
include the money the children themselves 
pay for their lunches—which is about two- 
thirds of the cash amount of the Program— 
no state has ever had any difficulty meeting 
this requirement. 

Other sources included in the state's 
matching funds are state and local govern- 
ment funds, except funds used for school 
construction, and private charitable dona- 
tions. 

The state is not required to match the 
value of commodities donated by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Participation requirements: The Act re- 
quires that all schools wishing to participate 
in the National School Lunch Program must 
sign an agreement with the state educational 
agency that they will operate a non-profit 
school lunch program which: 

(a) Meets minimum nutritional standards 
for a Type A lunch—a specified amount of 
protein-rich foods, vegetables and fruit, 
bread, butter or margarine, and milk; 

(b) Complies with state and local health 
and sanitation standards; 

(c) Supplies lunches free or at reduced 
price and without discrimination to all chil- 
dren who are determined by lecal school 
authorities to be unable to pay the full price. 

Extra assistance: Agriculture Department 
Regulations authorize—but do not require— 
the state educational agency to allocate out 
of its general school lunch funds extra money 
to those schools which have a high propor- 
tion of children unable to pay for lunch. 
The Federal limit in non-needy schools is up 
to 9¢ a lunch, In needy schools, the state 
is empowered to reimburse up to 15¢ a lunch. 

Special assistance: The reimbursement 
rate described above must come out of gen- 
eral school lunch funds. In addition, the Act 
authorizes in Section 11 (one of the features 
added in the 1962 amended Act) the appro- 
priation by Congress of funds over and above 
the regular amount to provide special assist- 
ance to needy schools. 

These Sec. 11 “Special Assistance” funds 
are distributed to the state on the basis of 
the number of free or reduced price lunches 
served in the state the previous year and on 
the assistance need rate of the state. 

Non-food assistance: The Act authorizes 
Federal appropriations to assist schools in 
purchasing equipment with which to set up 
lunch programs—stoves, refrigerators, etc. 
But Congress has not appropriated any non- 
food assistance funds under the School 
Lunch Act since 1946. 

Non-profit private schools: These schools 
may participate in the Federal program, but 
where a state is prohibited by state statute 
from making allocations to non-profit pri- 
vate schools, e.g., parochial schools, the Fed- 
eral Government may withhold from that 
state the amount which the private schools 
would receive, and make the Federal con- 
tribution directly to the private schools. In 
such cases, the private schools must adhere 
to all the regulations for nutrition, free 
lunches, program review, matching funds, 
etc., even though they are not dealing with 
the state educational agency, but directly 
with the Federal Government. 

Administrative review: The Act requires 
the state educational agency to review at 
least one-third of the schools participating 
every year to assist the local manager in im- 
proving her operation, to make sure they are 
meeting nutritional standards and are pro- 
viding free or reduced price lunches to needy 
children, and to determine the adequacy and 
accuracy of their records. 

OTHER SCHOOL LUNCH LEGISLATION 

Commodities program: Almost thirty years 
ago, the Federal Government began distrib- 
uting surplus commodities to state welfare 
agencies, which in turn distributed them to 
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charitable institutions and schools. The 
School Lunch Act continued this commodity 
distribution. But unlike the cash assistance 
part of the program, the state educational 
agency is not necessarily the agency in the 
state which distributes the commodities. 
Each state designates the agency within the 
state to distribute commodities. It may be 
the state educational agency, but it may also 
be the state Welfare Department, the state 
Agriculture Department, or some other 
agency, or a combination of agencies. 

In any case, the decision about the amount 
of commodities allocated to the schools in 
the state is not made by the distributing 
agency, but by a formula prescribed by the 
Federal Government based on previous par- 
ticipation in the program. 

Commodities available for school lunch 
programs are of three types: 

(a) Sec. 32 surplus foods: Surplus foods are 
purchased by the Federal Government when 
supply exceeds commercial demand, The 
funds for purchasing these foods come from 
customs receipts on imported foods, and 
thus do not depend on yearly Congressional 
appropriations. 

(b) Sec. 416 price support foods: These 
foods are purchased by the Department of 
Agriculture to carry out price support pro- 
grams established by Congress for certain 
basic agricultural products. They are paid 
for with funds appropriated for price support 
purposes, and not funds appropriated for the 
National School Lunch Program, 

(c) Sec. 6 special foods: In addition, the 
1946 Act authorized the Federal purchase 
and donation to the states of special foods 
over and above the available surplus and 
price support commodities. 

These special foods were authorized to in- 
sure the good nutritional balance of school 
lunches, which could not be guaranteed if 
the commodities were limited to the haphaz- 
ard supply of only surplus and price support 
foods. 

Special milk program: Previously under 
separate legislation, the Department of Agri- 
culture provided Federal payments for each 
half-pint of milk served to children at re- 
duced price in schools, pre-school groups and 
child-care institutions. In the schools, this 
does not include the half-pint which is 
served as part of the Type A school lunch. 
The special milk payments apply only to sec- 
ond or third half-pints and to milk served 
separately from the school lunch. 

Schools may participate in both the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program and the Spe- 
cial Milk Program, or they may participate 
in one and not the other. Many more schools 
are in the milk program than in the lunch 
program. 

Under the special assistance section of the 
milk legislation, free milk is authorized for 
needy children attending schools classified 
as especially needy. 

Administration for public and private 
(parochial) schools and child-care institu- 
tions is the same for the milk program as 
for the lunch program described previously. 

As noted, the Special Milk Program oper- 
ated under separate legislation. But since 
1966, it has been incorporated into the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966. 

Child Nutrition Act of 1966: Pilot break- 
fast programs in needy schools and schools 
to which children must travel long distances 
are being funded by the Federal Government 
under this Act. It uses the same apportion- 
ment formula as the National School Lunch 
Act, although an initial amount is appor- 
tioned equally among the states. 

However, so far as donated commodities 
are concerned, the states are limited to using 
Sec. 32 and Sec. 416 foods in the breakfast 
programs, and may not use the more desir- 
able Sec. 6 foods in it. 

Like the National School Lunch Act, the 
Child Nutrition Act authorizes appropria- 
tions for non-food assistance (equipment) 
to assist needy schools. For the first year, 
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1966-67, Congress appropriated $750,000 for 
non-food assistance under the Child Nutri- 
tion Act. 

The pilot breakfast program is authorized 
for only two years. Since the Federal money 
for it did not become available until the last 
six months of the school year, less than $1 
million of the $2 million appropriated for 
1966-67 was used. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA): Under Title I of ESEA, local school 
districts may undertake a variety of projects 
to meet the needs of areas with concentra- 
tions of children from low-income families. 
Some schools are providing free school 
lunches funded by Title I. This program is 
under the jurisdiction of the Office of Edu- 
cation of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, not the Department 
of Agriculture. (When we mention ESEA in 
the text, we are referring to Title I.) 


{From the Washington Post, Apr. 17, 1968] 


Free LUNCH PROGRAM Is URGED ror ALL 
PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 
(By Ellen Hoffman) 

A national committee of churchwomen 
called for a universal free lunch program 
yesterday that would guarantee all school 
children adequate nutrition. 

“The school lunch should be a basic part 
of the free public school education to which 
every child has a right,” said the Committee 
on School Lunch Participation in a report 
that strongly criticizes the present admin- 
istration of the program by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The report, based on a study of school 
lunch programs in 40 communities, concludes 
that the youngsters with the greatest need 
for a free lunch are least likely to get it. It 
points to the lack of guidelines for deter- 
mining need, pricing policies and lack of 
local support as the prime reasons that poor 
children often go without lunches, 

Six million school-age youngsters na- 
tionally come from families at the poverty 
level, but less than two million receive free 
or reduced price lunches in the national pro- 
gram, the report says. 

Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman re- 
plied to the study by saying his Department 
would “move immediately to consider na- 
tional guidelines to help states and commu- 
nities decide which children are entitled to 
free or reduced price lunches.” 

He assured representatives of the five or- 
ganizations sponsoring the study that “our 
mutual goal is to assure that every child 
regardless of where he lives or the income 
of his family can obtain the nutrition he 
needs to acquire the education he must 
have.” 

Legislation extending the school lunch 
program is expected to come up for discus- 
sion in the Senate today. 

In another reaction to the release of the 
school lunch study, Assistant Counsel Hay- 
wood Burns announced that the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc. is 
considering a suit against Freeman. 

The suit would attempt to require the Sec- 
retary to issue guidelines on eligibility of 
youngsters for free and reduced price 
lunches, and “to require every school serving 
poor people to institute a free lunch pro- 
gram,” Burns said. 

The study proposes appointment of a Presi- 
dential commission to develop a free nutri- 
tion and food service program for children 
and youth.” 

An interim step toward bringing school 
lunches to more needy youngsters would be 
setting the price at a maximum of 20 cents, 
the study suggests. 

At present the price ranges from about 
25 to 50 cents across the country. It is from 
35 to 42 cents in the District. Many young- 
sters are excluded from the program by their 
inability to pay the cost, the report says, 
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and some school systems do not offer a re- 
duced price because it requires extra admin- 
istrative work. 

The lack of Federal guidelines on eligibility 
for a free or reduced-price lunch excludes 
many needy chilldren from the program, the 
report charges. 

In most school systems including the Dis- 
trict, eligibility is determined on the school 
level by the principal, sometimes in consulta- 
tion with a teacher, nurse or social worker. 

The report also scores the Agriculture De- 
partment for not requiring states to con- 
tribute tax support to the lunch program. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
stated last week, I am not opposed to 
the feeding of poor children. A program 
is now being operated by the OEO which 
is spending $40 million a year for that 
purpose. 
What I am objecting to is making the 
school lunch program a welfare program. 

The school lunch program has been on 
the statute books for over 20 years. It 
is operated by the local people in con- 
junction with the Federal Government. 
Today, the Federal Government pays 
one-fifth of the cost and the local people 
pay the rest. 

Under the proposed legislation, we 
would extend the breakfast program on 
a trial basis. We have no objection to 
that because there is provision for the 
breakfast program to be operated in 
conjunction with the school lunch pro- 
gram and it will be operated in school. 
The program now being advocated by 
my good friend from Michigan is a 
program that would be operated off 
school premises, There is no connection 
between the program he is advocating 
and the school lunch and school break- 
fast programs. 

Since those two programs are in good 
shape and have operated satisfactorily 
to all concerned, and since a great deal 
of interest has been shown by the local 
people in the operation of these pro- 
grams, let us not change them and cause 
the Federal Government to come in and 
pay all the expenses, because that is 
exactly what will happen. 

The House bill provides for a sepa- 
rate program of $32 million. There is a 
section in the bill which provides that 
practically all the expenses of admin- 
istering it will be paid for by the Federal 
Government. 

The moment a provision of that kind 
is incorporated in the bill, the first thing 
we will learn is that some of the States 
will say to themselves, “Why should we 
participate in the payment of the regu- 
lar program when the Federal Govern- 
ment is paying the welfare part of the 
program altogether?” 

Let us not disturb that, Mr. President. 
That is all I am asking of the Senate; 
namely, to maintain the program as we 
have it now. It is a good program. It has 
been an effective program. 

Let me repeat, there is a program now 
on the statute books where the OEO 
spends $40 million a year in order to feed 
poor children in the centers described 
in the House bill. Let them carry on that 
program, but let us not disturb the school 
lunch program, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Senate go on record today, once 
again, in favor of improving nutrition 
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among children in this country. We took 
a giant step in enacting the national 
school lunch program. We took another 
stride in enacting the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966. 

Today by moving to accept the lan- 
guage of H.R. 15398 as passed by the 
House—unanimously—we can say that 
we are concerned about nutrition among 
our children, children of all ages, 12 
months of the year. 

This is not a revolutionary step, it is 
not a controversial step, as witness the 
vote in the House. It is simply an exten- 
sion of what we are already doing— 
using the same administrative struc- 
ture—the same approaches that have 
worked so well in the 21 years of the 
lunch program and the 2 years of the 
Child Nutrition Act. 

We are simply saying that young chil- 
dren enrolled in preschool activities such 
as day care centers shall have the same 
access to a good, nutritious food service 
as their older brothers and sisters in 
school. We are simply saying that we will 
make it possible to fill in the existing 
summer hiatus of the lunch program by 
offering a food service to young people 
in day camps or similar activities. 

This is not a welfare measure, it is a 
child health measure, a child nutrition 
measure. It has great implications for 
agriculture as well as for children. We 
know what the lunch program and now 
the breakfast program can mean in 
terms of greater consumption of food— 
particularly the protective, perishable 
foods. 

We know that the Department of Agri- 
culture food consumption survey showed 
nutrient shortages associated with lower 
consumption of the needed amounts of 
milk and milk products, vegetables and 
fruits. 

There may be nutrient shortages but 
there are certainly no shortages of those 
foods most needed by our whole popula- 
tion for good nutrition. 

The proposed substitute is one that, to 
me, at least, makes solid good sense. It 
makes the same good sense that the 
lunch and breakfast programs make. We 
improve nutrition among children and 
we increase and broaden the market for 
farm products. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, do any other 
Senators care to use time in opposition 
to the committee amendment? Apparent- 
ly not, Mr. President; thus, under those 
conditions, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute has 
now been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A parlia- 
mentary inquiry is not in order while a 
rolicall is in progress. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sug- 
3 is not in order during the roll - 
call. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order has been asked for. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baym], the Senator from Nevada 
LMr. BrBLEI, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Gruentnc], the Senator from Ha- 
Wali [Mr. InovyE], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN], the 
Senator from Arkansas Mr. McCtet- 
LAN], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YARBOROUGH], and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDYI, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Risicorr], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smatuers], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Spone] and the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Alaska would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lonc] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

I further announced that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Baym], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Senator 
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from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Spronc] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senators from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
Lott and Mr. Dominick], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON], 
the Senators from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS 
and Mr. Hruska], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. FANNIN], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], the Senators 
from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER and Mr. 
Miter], the Senators from California 
(Mr. Kuchl and Mr. Murpuy], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SCOTT], 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. THuRMOND] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. AttotT] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Bennett] is paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. Murpny]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Utah 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
California would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from California would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER] is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Iowa 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—14 yeas, 
33 nays, as follows: 
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YEAS—14 
Aiken Holland Stennis 
Boggs Mansfield Talmadge 
Byrd, Va. Mundt Williams, Del. 
Carlson Russell Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Smith 

NAYS—33 
Bartlett Hatfield Muskie 
Brooke Hollings Nelson 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Pastore 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Case Long, Mo. Percy 
Clark McGovern Prouty 
Cooper McIntyre Proxmire 
Gore Metcalf Symington 
Harris Mondale Tydings 
Hart Montoya Williams, N.J. 
Hartke Morse Young, Ohio 
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NOT VOTING—53 


Allott Pulbright McClellan 
Anderson Griffin McGee 
Baker Gruening Miller 
Bayh Hansen Monroney 
Bennett Hayden Morton 
Bible Hickenlooper Moss 
Brewster Hill Murphy 
Burdick Hruska Pearson 
Church Inouye Randolph 
Cotton Jackson Ribicoff 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Dirksen Jordan, Idaho Smathers 
Dodd Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Dominick Kuchel Spong 
Eastland Lausche Thurmond 
Ervin Long, La. Tower 
Fannin Magnuson Yarborough 
Fong McCarthy 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
not having voted, the vote is invalid. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Less than 
a quorum having voted, a quorum call is 
automatically the next order of business. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 106 Leg.] 
Aiken Hartke Nelson 
Bartlett Hatfield Pastore 
Boggs Holland Percy 
Brooke Javits Prouty 
Byrd, Va Kennedy, Mass. Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Long, Mo. Russell 
Cannon Mansfield Smathers 
Case McGee Stennis 
Clark McGovern Symington 
Cooper McIntyre Talmadge 
Elender Mondale Williams, N.J 
Fulbright Montoya Wiliams, Del. 
Gore Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Harris Mundt Young, Ohio 
Hart Muskie 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Where do we now stand? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms has been directed to re- 
quest the attendance of absent Senators. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Carlson Metcalf Spong 
Hayden Pell Tower 
Hollings Smith Tydings 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk wìll call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CARLSON (after having voted in 
the affirmative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a live pair with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scorr]. If he were present and vot- 
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ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Baym], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr, BIBLE], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. Inouye], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH}, and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Burpicx], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
BaxHI, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Burpick], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Alaska would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Hawaii 
Mr. Fone], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. JorpAN] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senators from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT and Mr. Dominick], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON], 
the Senators from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS 
and Mr. Hruska], the Senator from 
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Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], the Senators 
from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER and Mr. 
MILLER], the Senators from California 
(Mr. Kuchl. and Mr. Murpuy], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THuRMoND] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], and the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND] would each vote “yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] has been previously 
announced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ALLoTT] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. KucHet]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Murpuy]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from California would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 14, 
nays 38, as follows: 


[ No. 107 Leg.] 
YEAS—14 
Aiken Holland Talmadge 
Boggs Mundt Tower 
Byrd, Va Russell Williams, Del. 
Ellender Smathers Young, N. Dak. 
Hayden Stennis 
NAYS—38 

Bartlett Hollings Nelson 
Brooke Javits Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy. Mass. Pell 
Cannon Long, Mo. Percy 
Case ld Prouty 
Clark McGee 

per McGovern Smith 
Fulbright McIntyre Spong 
Gore Metcalf Symington 
Harris Mondale Tydings 
Hart Montoya W N. J. 
Hartke Morse Young, Ohio 
Hatfield Muskie 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Carlson, for. 
NOT VOTING—47 

Allott Fannin Magnuson 
Anderson Fong McCarthy 

er Griffin McClellan 
Bayh Gruening Miller 
Bennett Hansen Monroney 
Bible Hickenlooper Morton 
Brewster 1 
Burdick Hruska Murphy 
Church Inouye Pearson 
Cotton Jackson Randolph 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Dirksen Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Dodd Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Dominick Kuchel Thurmond 
Eastland Lausche Yarborough 
Ervin Long, La 


So the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was rejected. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
poverty in the midst of plenty is a par- 
adox we cannot tolerate in the richest 
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nation on earth. That paradox is still 
with us, and the ugliest reminders of poy- 
erty—malnutrition, and diseases caused 
by hunger—are increasing. 

Prolonged hunger has its greatest im- 
pact on our young people of preschool 
and school age. This group cannot be 
held responsible for their parents’ in- 
ability to provide adequate nourishment. 
A 5-year-old first grader cannot be told 
to lift himself up by his own bootstraps. 
They cannot help themselves: we must 
help them. 

The need is large; and it is immediate. 
There are nearly 10 million children in 
the United States between the ages of 
3 and 17 in families with incomes under 
$3,000. One needs few statistics to deter- 
mine whether they might be hungry and 
malnourished, although the body of 
Statistics available to prove that is over- 
whelming and increasing. I am par- 
ticularly concerned with this problem 
because the largest number of these 
school-age children of poverty-stricken 
families are in my home State: Texas has 
over 8 percent of the total. 

What happens to these hungry chil- 
dren? In school, they are restless and 
irritable and become disciplinary prob- 
lems. They are less attentive than well- 
fed children and their lethargy causes 
them to be bad students. This is an edu- 
cational problem of such scope that it 
seriously affects our national security, 
and anyone with an interest in educa- 
tion must be concerned about hunger. 

We do everything possible to provide 
adequate facilities for primary and sec- 
ondary education. We try to encourage 
teachers to enter that vital profession. 
Then we cripple as many as 10 million 
children a year by letting them sit hun- 
gry in those classrooms. We teach them 
one real lesson in life: that the more 
affluent have the advantages right from 
the beginning; that a white child will be 
a better student than a Negro child be- 
cause among others he has a better diet. 
But we have the opportunity to teach 
them another lesson: that the more 
affluent care enough to help. 

For 21 years we have had a school 
lunch program that reaches some of 
these children. That needs to be ex- 
panded. Since 1966, with the Child Nu- 
trition Act, we have had a pilot school 
breakfast program. That must be con- 
tinued and expanded. 

We now have an opportunity to go 
even further with this type of assistance 
which is such a vital complement to edu- 
cation. We must reach children during 
the summer months. If attention to nu- 
trition is vital for 9 months, we cannot 
then allow the 3-month summer vaca- 
tion from school to be a vacation from 
health. We can reach school-age children 
in summer months in day camps and 
recreationa] sites. I support the House- 
passed bill, H.R. 15398, which proposes 
to do just that. 

What of nutritional needs of pre- 
school children? We have discovered, 
through the successes of Headstart, that 
when we prepare children for an equal 
chance at beginning school, they can reap 
great educational benefits. We need to 
pay more attention to physiological 
needs. A hungry 3- or 4-year-old, who is 
becoming lethargic or crippled with dis- 
ease because his hungry body affords him 
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little protection, needs a physical Head- 
start program. The House-passed lunch 
program would provide food service pro- 
grams on a year-round basis to the 
younger children in day-care centers and 
settlement houses and in private non- 


substitute for the Senate bill, because the 
Senate Agriculture Committee struck out 
the summer months program and the 
preschool nutritional program. 

These programs of nutritional aid are 
logical and needed extensions of our 
present programs. And they show our 
interest in meeting the total problem. 
But we will not approach the full prob- 
lem until we have a universal free lunch 
program that will guarantee all school- 
children adequate nutrition without re- 
gard to economic means. 

In the next few weeks, we will be see- 
ing new reports of hunger and malnutri- 
tion in America. These facts will come 
from the private sector; not the Govern- 
ment. Last year our Poverty Subcom- 
mittee found out how little knowledge the 
Government has of the problem con- 
fronting us. Congress authorized a study 
to be concluded by June 5 so that we 
could begin to act. Work on that survey 
has not yet begun, and this Executive 
inaction will compound the problem. But 
the excellent facilities of the Citizens 
Crusade Against Poverty and the special 
Citizens Board of Inquiry into Hunger 
and Malnutrition in the United States 
have filled the vacuum. 

The board of inquiry report will shock 
the Nation: Several million are chron- 
ically hungry, and the South is not nec- 
essarily the worst area of malnutrition. 
But one fact affects all we do here today. 
We are talking about lunch programs to 
reach 6-year-olds. We want preschool 

programs to reach 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds. 
But that may be too late. Severe damage 
may occur in the prenatal period and 
first year after birth. 

A child can be irreparably hurt before 
he is born. The Negro, Mexican-Ameri- 
can, or Indian mother will have little 
chance of receiving adequate prenatal 
care because of the cost and availability 
of medical services and because of dis- 
crimination in refusing access. The re- 
sulting disease, poor health, or hunger in 
a pregnant mother can cause permanent 
malformation or retardation in the child. 

But the problems barely begin there. 
The nonwhite mother has twice as great 
a chance of giving premature birth. The 
dangers that premature birth ordinarily 
implies are increased because the chances 
are much less that the delicate birth will 
be in a hospital, or that there will be any- 
a with medical training present at the 

The odds continue to mount. If the 
baby is nonwhite, it will more likely be 
born dead; if born alive the chances are 
as much as five times greater that it will 
die by the age of one. 

If he lives, he may face constant hun- 


first few years of life can cause physical 
and mental damage. And that damage 
will be irreparable. Recent studies have 
shown that basically dull children may 
be merely hungry ones, and that protein 
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deficiency causes a lifetime of sluggish- 
ness which has frequently been attrib- 
uted to laziness, indolence, and other 
so-called ethnic traits. 

Hunger in the early years will cause: 
a shorter life expectancy; a physical re- 
tardation which lessens available types 
of employment and training; shorter 
period of productive years; lessened rates 
of productivity; increased susceptibility 
to disease and more lost workdays; and 
higher costs of medical care and even- 
tually welfare care. 

The new feature of this bill which 
would meet part of the nutritional needs 
of preschool children should contem- 
plate meeting this awesome challenge. 
We must provide adequate financing so 
that it can be administered fiexibly 
enough to meet real needs. 

I will have further comments to make 
on this subject when full reports of the 
state of hunger in this Nation are made 
public. At that time I am sure we will 
consider emergency action. To begin 
with, we must reverse the increase in 
infant mortality which is correlated to 
malnutrition. I know that in my own 
State of Texas infant mortality has 
risen in just 4 years from 21.9 to 24.3 
infant deaths per 1,000 live births. 

Because of the complex ramifications 
of starvation, an attack on malnutrition 
can be a far-reaching attack on poverty. 
We can attack problems of physical 
handicaps, mental retardation, disease, 
educational performance, and employ- 
ment capability—all by just helping 
hungry little children. Passing this bill 
is a necessary beginning, but we must 
recognize it as only the beginning. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senate, 
an unusual situation developed because 
the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr CLARK] was not able to 
reach the floor before time was yielded 
back on the proposal just disposed of. 
He had the understanding that he would 
be permitted to offer his amendment, but 
I do not think he understood that he 
had to do it before the pending vote was 
taken. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that 20 minutes be al- 
lowed, 10 minutes to each side, for the 
purpose of having the Senator from 
Pennsylvania offer his amendment. Inas- 
much as this requires unanimous con- 
sent, I make the request reluctantly, but 
I do make it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish to state 
that last week I was aware of the fact 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania in- 
tended to offer the amendment he now 
proposes to offer. Today, when we con- 
sidered the amendment just voted upon 
I looked around for Senator CLARK, but 
he was not present. He came into the 
Chamber after the vote had started. 

While I oppose his amendment, I shall 
not object to its consideration. I would 
not want to deny him the opportunity 
to have his amendment discussed and 
voted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, I first wish 
to thank the Senator from Montana and 
the Senator from Louisiana for afford- 
ing me this opportunity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania send his 
amendment to the desk, and have it read? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send my 
amendment to the desk, and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
proposes an amendment, as follows: 

Insert the following at the end of H.R. 
15398: 

“Section 9 of the Child Nutrition Act (42 
USC 1778) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: 

“'A school shall not be excluded from par- 
ticipation in the program under this Act 
merely because it operates the food or milk 
service in any attendance unit under a con- 
tractual arrangement with a concessionaire 
or food service management company or un- 
der a similar arrangement.” 

“Section 2 of the National School Lunch 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof, 
the following new sentence: 

“ʻA school shall not be excluded from par- 
ticipation in the program under this Act 
merely because it operates the food or milk 
service in any attendance unit under a con- 
tractual arrangement with a concessionaire 
or food service management company or un- 
der a similar arrangement.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 

much time does the Senator yield him- 
2 

Mr. CLARK. I yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

Mr, President, this amendment would 
reverse the present policy of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which, in its regula- 
tions, prohibits food assistance to schools 
under the Child Nutrition Act and the 
School Lunch Act where the school 
chooses to contract with a private food 
service management company for its 
food needs. 

Although the National School Lunch 
Act and the Child Nutrition Act do not 
require this administrative action, and 
although the legislative history contains 
nothing sanctioning such a policy, the 
Department of Agriculture’s regulations 
provide that where there is a catering 
service, the school district cannot be per- 
mitted to get the benefit of the Federal 
money for school lunch or school break- 
fast programs. 

The regulations specifically provide as 
follows: 

In no event shall any school which oper- 
ates the food or milk service in any attend- 
ance unit under a contractual arrangement 
with a concessionaire or food service man- 
agement company or under a similar arrange- 
ment be eligible for participation in the Pro- 
gram with respect to such attendance unit, 
even though the school or such attemdance 


unit obtains no profit from the operation of 
such food or milk service. 


In other words, if a school board, after 
surveying its local situation finds a lack 
of qualified personnel which it can hire 
to run its school lunch program—if such 
a school board decides to solve its prob- 
lem by hiring @ professional food service 
management company, it disqualifies it- 
self from benefits under these programs 
even though it is otherwise willing and 
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does comply with the remaining regula- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture. 

My amendment would merely permit 
the local school board to have the option 
of making its own independent determi- 
nation as to whether the school district 
itself will operate its school lunch pro- 
gram or whether it is to be operated un- 
der a contract arrangement without 
jeopardizing the school district’s eligibil- 
ity to receive Federal funds under the 
national school lunch program. 

Mr. President, in recent days certain 
misconceptions have arisen about the ef- 
fect of this amendment. Let me assure 
my colleagues that the amendment 
changes nothing relating to the nutri- 
tional requirements, eligibility provisions 
or other regulations of the Department 
of Agriculture under these acts. It will 
not alter the nutritional guidelines under 
the two acts. Nor would it permit the use 
of vending machines in place of personal 
food service operations. Meals which 
might be served by a food management 
organization would still be required to 
meet the nutritional standards of USDA. 

The school would still have to other- 
wise qualify and comply with all regula- 
tions regarding nutrition, price, and non- 
discrimination against needy children. 

What the amendment will do is allow 
an individual school to decide for itself 
how it will provide food for its children 
without having to forego Federal assist- 
ance under the School Lunch and Child 
Nutrition Acts. 

It will, in fact, permit many school dis- 
tricts which do not now have the finan- 
cial resources or capital to provide the 
facilities necessary to feed their children 
to contract with a food service company 
to meet those needs. 

Mr. President, it is fashionable these 
days to advocate the engagement of pri- 
vate enterprise in the wars on poverty 
and joblessness, and private enterprise 
should be intimately involved in these 
endeavors. There is certainly no reason 
why it should not be equally involved in 
the war on hunger and malnutrition. 
Private industry can help provide food 
for the 8½ million children from poor 
families who do not now receive assist- 
ance under the school lunch and child 
nutrition programs because their school 
districts are too poor to become eligible 
for such assistance. It can supply food 
needs at modest cost to those school dis- 
tricts in urban and rural poverty areas 
without the school having to pay for the 
kitchen facilities necessary to comply 
with Agriculture Department standards. 

Before closing I would like to note for 
the record that this amendment is sup- 
ported by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, representing 2 million of our Na- 
tion’s school districts, the National 
School Boards Association representing 
87,000 school board members throughout 
the country, by the National Restaurant 
Association, and by the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

I ask unanimous consent that corre- 
spondence from these individuals and 
cues be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1968. 

Hon. Spessarp L. HOLLAND, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HOLLAND: I have discussed 
recently the provisions of S. 2871 with Mr. Lee 
F. Driscoll, Jr., Senior Vice President of the 
Automatic Retailers of America, Inc. 

In our opinion the regulations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are wrong in this 
matter. We believe that a school district 
should have the choice of employing food 
service management companies to manage 
their food service where they find it more ef- 
ficient and more economical without being 
penalized by the loss of the federal subsidy. 
Naturally they should meet the other re- 
quirements of nutrition, etc. of the Depart- 
ment. 

We would endorse the passage of S. 2871. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN M. LUMLEY, 
Assistant Executive Secretary, 
Legislation and Federal Relations. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1968. 

Hon. JOSEPH S. CLARK, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Old Senate Office Build- 
ing, U.S, Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: Members of our As- 
sociation and I have recently discussed with 
Mr. Lee F. Driscoll, Jr., Senior Vice President 
of the Automatic Retailers of America, Inc., 
the Department of Agriculture’s present reg- 
ulatory policies relating to the National 
School Lunch Act and related programs. 

We strongly agree that the local school 
board should have the option of making its 
own independent determination as to 
whether the school district itself will operate 
its school lunch program or whether it is to 
be operated under a fee, concession, or other 
contract arrangement without jeopardizing 
the school districts’s eligibility to receive 
Federal funds under the National School 
Lunch program, as is presently the case un- 
der existing regulations. 

We can find no objective reason for a Fed- 
eral regulatory policy which concludes that a 
local school district or board of education 
should become ineligible for participation 
under this program merely because it chooses 
to utilize the strictly controlled services of a 
food service management contractor to carry 
out its policies, rather than operating the 
school lunch program through the utilization 
of its own employees. 

We agree that the highest possible nutri- 
tional standards should be adhered to and 
that the States have a major leadership re- 
sponsibility to insure that this objective is 
achieved within all of the school districts 
within its jurisdiction, but that the discre- 
tion as to how the school lunch program will 
be administered is strictly a local determina- 
tion. 

Local school boards should not be 
penalized under the National School Lunch 
Act program for exercising this discretion on 
behalf of the citizens whom they serve. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. WINFIELD SMITH, 
President. 


NATIONAL RESTAURANT ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: I am enclosing for 
your information a copy of a Western Union 
message which I have broadcast today to the 
members of the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion's Government Affairs Committee and to 
the Executive Officers of all of the State 
Restaurant Associations. I enclose also the 
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names and addresses of the gentlemen who 
have received this telegram. At about the 
time the Senate returns from its Easter re- 
cess I shall send a telegram supporting your 
amendment to the members of the Senate 
in behalf of the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion which I represent in Washington. 

The National Restaurant Association 
speaks for 110,000 eating and drinking places 
of all types throughout the United States. 
Our membership, as I have said, includes the 
entire industry in all categories of restaurant 
and food service activities. 

The National Restaurant Association, 
through its Board of Directors, appreciates 
your interest in this matter and hopes for 
its success. 

With my best wishes and high regard, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tra H. NUNN, 

Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy (retired), 

Washington Counsel, 
Enclosure. 

NATIONAL RESTAURANT ASSOCIATION, 

April 12, 1968. 
To: All of the persons listed on the attached 
lists. 

Fire in the print shop. See Bulletin Num- 
ber Seven Dash Sixty-Eight and page four of 
Washington Report of April First. A bill H.R. 
15398 amending the school lunch act will be 
considered by Senate about Wednesday, April 
Seventeenth. Senator Joseph Clark of Penn- 
sylvania will offer amendment to provide that 
schools shall not be deprived of participa- 
tion in lunch milk and commodity distribu- 
tion programs because they employ com- 
mercial operators for food service facilities 
on management fee basis. Addressees and all 
state members are urgently requested now to 
telegraph both their United States Senators 
urging support for Senator Clark’s amend- 
ment. Schools should be free to get com- 
mercial help if they wish. Commercial opera- 
tion is economical. Costs to school and stu- 
dents are less. No child is charged more 
through commercial operation nor is he ever 
deprived of food for that reason. In best 
interests of economy and nutrition for 
schools and students the Clark amendment 
should be adopted. It would overcome effect 
of an arbitrary regulation by Secretary 
Agriculture. Commercial operators on fee 
basis contract could not possibly profit un- 
justly by passage of Clark amendment. 
Please send wire now. This is not a drill— 
repeat this is not a drill. 

Ira H. Nunn, 
Washington Counsel. 


LIST OF NAMES 


Mr. William J. Burns, Playboy Clubs In- 
ternational, 919 North Michigan, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611. 

Mr. James McLamore, Burger King Cor- 
poration, 7100 N. Kendall Drive, P.O. Box 
338, Miami, Florida 33156. 

Mr. H. Jerome Berns, The 21“ Club, 21 
West 52nd. Street, New York, New York 10019. 

Mr. Watson B. Rulon, Hogate’s Seafood 
Rest., Maine Ave. & Ninth St. SW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20024. 

Mr. Charles A. B. Heinze, Allenberry on 
the Yellow Breeches”, Route 174, Boiling 
Springs, Penn. 

Mr. Henry Montague, Greyhound Food 
Service, 2301 West Lafayette, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 48216. 

Mr. J. W. Putsch, Putsch’s Plaza Rest., 300 
West 47th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 
64112. 

Mr. L. Eugene Johnson, Blue Boar Cafe- 
terias, 644 South 4th Street, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 40202. 

Mr. Leslie W. Scott, Fred Harvey, Inc., 80 
East Jackson Blyd., Chicago, Illinois 60604. 

Mr. Donald Greenaway, National Restau- 
rant Assn., 1530 North Lake Shore Dr., Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60610. 
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Mr. Milton Stark, Stark’s Restaurants, 2441 
8 New Tork, New York 10024. 

Mr. S. Cooper Dawson, Penn-Daw Motor 
Hotel, P.O. Box 56, Alexandria, Virginia 22313. 

Mr. Virgil Gladieux, ABC-Gladieux Corp., 
2140 Ashland Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 43620. 

Mr. Jack C. Maier, Prisch’s, 3011 Stanton 


Mr. A. L. Mathias, Servomation-Mathias, 
25 East Lee Street, Baltimore, Md. 21202. 

Mr. Patrick O’Malley, Canteen Corporation, 
1430 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 
60654. 

Mr. Walter F. Clark, Clark Restaurants, 
1319 Dexter Avenue North, Seattle, Washing- 
ton 98109. 

Mr. Richard J. Harman, Myron Green Cafe- 
teria Co., 1115 Walnut Street, Kansas City, 
Missouri 64106. 

Mr. Robert Parks, Park’s Restaurants, Inc., 
Concord, Massachusetts 01742. 

Mr. J. W. Marriott, Hot Shoppes, Inc., 5161 
River Road, Washington, D.C. 20016. 

Mr. Harold Bode, F. W. Woolworth Co., 233 
Broadway, New York, New York 10007. 

Mr. L. E. Starr, Building Pood Services, Soo 
Line Bldg., Minneapolis, Minnesota 55402. 

Mr. Willard Houghton, Manning’s, 901 Bat- 
tery Street, San Prancisco, Calif. 94111. 

Mr. Robert Flickinger, Service Systems, 
Inc., Box 116-Bidwell Station, Buffalo, New 
York 14222. 

Mr. J. Fred Vollmer, Stouffer's, 1700 Penn- 
sylvania Bidg., Philadelphia, Penn. 19102. 

Mr. George E. Johnson, Johnson's Del 
5500 Stockton Blvd., Sacramento, 
Calif. 95820. 

Mr. Milton Durrett, Alabama Restaurant 
Assn., 1350 Brown-Marx Building, Birming- 
ham, Alabama 35203. 

Mr. Robert Riley, Calif. State Rest. Assn., 
448 S. Hill St., #602, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90013. 

Mr. Lee Isenberg, Assoc. Rests. of Conn. 179 
Allyn St., Suite 305, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Mr. Ed England, Georgia Restaurant Assn., 
1401 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia 
30303. 

Mr. L. C. Buckmaster, Chicago & Hl. Rest. 
Assn.. 30 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 60603. 

Mr. Bill Morris, Kansas Restaurant Assn., 
800 North Main Street, Wichita, Kansas 
67203. 

Mr. Ira D. Turner, Maine Restaurant Assn., 
11 Maplewood Street, Portland, Maine 04103. 

Mr. Mark Ocken, Minnesota Rest. Assn., 
112 North Seventh Street, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 55403. 

Mr. M. E. Evanson, Montana Restaurant 
Assn., Box 680, Billings, Montana 59103. 

Mr. Frank Barrett, New Jersey Rest. Assn., 
PO Box A-Lincoln Hwy., Terry Avenue, Menlo 
Park, New Jersey. 

Mr. Joe Banks, Arizona Rest. Assn., 616 Ari- 
zona Savings Bldg., Phoenix, Arizona. 

Mrs. Helen C. Rilea Cover, Restaurants of 
Oregon Assn., 1010 Terminal Sales Bldg., 
Portland, Oregon 97205. 

Mr. John Cockrell, Rest. Assn. Met. Wash., 
1147 20th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Mrs. Zaida Male, Hawaii Restaurant Assn., 
650 Ala Moana Blvd., Honolulu, Hawaii 96813. 

Mr. Warren Spangle, Indiana Restaurant 
Assn., 2120 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 

Mr. Bill Thompson, Kentucky Restaurant 
Assn., 202 W. Chestnut Street, Louisville, 
Kentucky 40202. 

Mrs. Myra B. Hays, Rest. Assn. of Maryland, 
329 Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland 
21203. 

Mr. J. W. Turner, Jr., Mississippi Rest. 
Assn., 350 N. Mart Plaza, Jackson, Mississippi 
39205. 

Mr. Herman Siefkes, Nebraska Rest. Assn., 
720 Federal Securities Bg., Lincoln, Nebraska 
68508. 

New Mexico Rest. Assn., 414 San Mateo, 
N.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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Mr. Ray B. Thomas, Arkansas Restaurant 
Assn., 910 Rector Building, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 72201. 

Mr. R. E. Carlton, Colorado-Wyoming Rest. 
Assn., 1239 Elati Street, Denver, Colorado 
80204. 

Mr. Pred E. Orr, Florida Restaurant ome 
1077 N.E. 125th Street, North Miami, Florida 
33161. 

Mr. Edward Middlemist, Idaho Restaurant 
Assn., 2909 Madison Avenue, Boise, Idaho 
83702. 

Mr. Earl Revell, Iowa Restaurant Assn., 204 
Shops Building, Des Moines, Iowa 50309. 

Mr. Maurice Lewis, Louisiana Restaurant 
Assn., 1547 International Trade Mart, 2 Canal 
Street, New Orleans, La. 70130. 

Mr. Mark Strong, Mass. Restaurant Assn., 
279 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
02116. 

Mr. Max Koerner, Missouri Restaurant 
Assn., 2 West 40th Street, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri 64111. 

Mr. Malcolm Stevenson, Granite State Rest. 
Assn., Box 157, Bethlehem, New Hampshire 
03574. 

Mr. Fred Sampson, New York Rest. Assn., 
369 Lexington Ave, New York, New York 
10017. 

Mr. C. L. Cox, North Carolina Rest. Assn., 
400 Capitol Club Bldg., Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina 27601. 

Mr. Justin Hill, Oklahoma Rest. Assn., 2207 
North Broadway, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
73103. 

Florence Holton, South Dakota Restaurant 
Assn., Box 328, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Mr. W. W. „South Carolina Rest. 
Assn., 2126 Devine St., Suite 4, Columbia, 
South Carolina 29205. 

Mr. W. Price, Jr., Texas Restaurant Assn., 
Box 1429, Austin, Texas 78767. 

Mr. Walter Witt, Virginia Rest. Assn., 2101 
Libbie Street, Richmond, Virginia 23230. 

Mr. Elmer Conforti, Wisconsin Rest. Assn., 
626 N. Van Buren Street, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin 53202. 

Mrs. Luella Engelter, North Dakota Rest. 
Assn., 1015 Broadway, Fargo, North Dakota 
58102. 

Mrs. Claire Baird, Huron Restaurant Assn., 
Cub Lunch—66 Third, SW, Huron, South 
Dakota 57350. 

Mr. Barrie McKay, Utah State Rest. Assn., 
500 Kennecott Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
84111. 

Mr. Jack Gordon, Rest. Assn., State of 
Wash., 220 Securities Bldg., Seattle, Wash- 
ington 98101. 

Mr. Harold Gant, Michigan Rest. Assn., 
810 Broderick Tower, Detroit, Michigan 48226. 

Mr. Robert Henry, Ohio Rest. Assn., Suite 
418—40 S. 3rd. St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Richard Funk, Pennsylvania Rest. 
Assn., 101 Locust Street, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania 17101. 

Mr. Gerald Hanley, Jr., Rhode Island Rest. 
Assn., Fore n Aft Rest., 1701 Main Street, 
Warren, Rhode Island. 

Mr. John Steinhauer, Tennessee Rest. 
Assn., 703-04 Third Nat. Bank Bldg., Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 37219. 

Mr. Robert Edgerton, Vermont Restaurant 
Assn., Box F., Stowe, Vermont. 

Mr. Thomas Cain, West Virginia, Rest. 
Assn., Box 539, Parkersburg, West Virginia 
26101. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. OLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR CLARK: Thank you for your 
letter of March 19, requesting information on 
the disqualification, under the National 
School Program, of schools which 
operate food or milk service programs under 
contract with a concessionaire. It is my per- 
sonal feeling that such a disqualification un- 
duly restricts a freedom of choice of the 
school. I think that school officials and boards 
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ought to be able to decide for themselves 
about their lunch program without being 
jeopardized through disqualification from 
participation in the National School Lunch 


One of the problems of not being able to 
have the freedom to contract the food or milk 
service out, is the fact that such logistical 
enterprises divert educational from 
their professional concerns. The cost of such 
diversion in dollars throughout school sys- 
tems in the country is considerable and is 
usually not taken into consideration or 
counted. 

It is my feeling, however, that a stipula- 
tion in the contract by the school and an 
outside contractor should be required which 
would prevent the outside contractor from 
obtaining a profit as a result of the school’s 
participation in the National School Lunch 
Program. Such arrangements are feasible. 

Additionally, I feel that such an adminis- 
trative regulation issued by a Federal agency 
unduly interferes with both the freedom of 
consumer’s choice and the prerogatives of 
private business. 

Though I cannot speak for other school 
officials across the country, I know that I, as 
a former school official, resisted this adminis- 
trative restriction, and, in fact, made several 
unsuccessful attempts to have it changed m 
the past. 

Sincerely yours, 
HaroLD Howe II. 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


Mr. CLARK. I hope very much that my 
good friend, the senior Senator from Lou- 
isiana, a man of compassion who under- 
stands the need to keep private enter- 
prise involved in the measure, will be 
willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, we have 
quite a number of large union schools 
in my State. These are large schools and 
are supported by several communities in 
the area. They obviate the need for the 
school authorities to run the lunch pro- 


grams. 

I understand that under the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
the schools would cooperate in the school 
milk program and would be eligible for 
school milk and commodities which are 
now being denied to many of these 
schools. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

I hope that my friend, the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, will accept the 
amendment and take it to conference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that I cannot agree with my good 
friend, the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
This method of servicing the schools has 
been a bone of contention for quite some 
time. Section 9 of the National School 
Lunch Act and section 9 of the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 require that food 
and milk service programs under those 
acts be operated on a nonprofit basis. In 
May 1956 the General Counsel of the 
Department of Agriculture determined 
that this requirement would not prohibit 
a school from employing a food manage- 
ment company to operate its school lunch 
program at cost plus a fixed fee under a 
given hypothetical set of circumstances. 
The opinion distinguished such arrange- 
ment from a concessional type of opera- 
tion and concluded that the Secretary of 
Agriculture had the authority to permit 
or prohibit such arrangement. 

The Secretary has consistently pro- 
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hibited such arrangements, as well as 
concessional operations, and this policy 
has been approved by the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, the American 
School Food Service Association, and 
most school officials for the following 
reasons: 

First. Even though the arrangement is 
such that the program is technically 
nonprofit, with no part of “net earnings” 
inuring to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual, use of a profit- 
making management firm is likely to add 
to program costs and detract from pro- 
gram benefits. The primary interest of 
the management firm would be to make 
a profit from its management contract, 
and the program objectives such as that 
of providing maximum benefits to chil- 
dren through nutritious meals at lowest 
cost, would be secondary. 

Second, If the program is managed by 
a profitmaking organization, it may be 
more difficult to obtain community sup- 
port through local contributions of 
goods, voluntary services, and funds. 

Third. Management by a profitmaking 
organization will tend to divorce the pro- 
gram from the school’s educational pro- 
grams. One of the objectives of the pro- 
gram is to teach children better eating 
habits, and at present the lunch pro- 
gram is regarded as an integral part of 
the educational process. 

The law at present gives the Secretary 


. The 

authorities at present feel, and for many 
years have felt, that the use of a profit- 
making management firm is not condu- 
cive to the best interest of the program. 
It would seem that this matter might 
best be left to the discretion of the Secre- 
ary and those most familiar with pro- 
gram operations. 

Mr, President, stated simply, the pro- 
gram is a nonprofit one, and it is op- 
erated by the parents, in many cases at 
the school level. It is feared that if we 
permit the school boards in certain com- 
munities to hire caterers to do the work, 
the local people will lose interest in the 
program. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is very 
much opposed to the program. I read 
into the Recorp a letter addressed to me 
under date of April 9. It reads: 

This will reply to your request for com- 
ments as to the position of the Department 
of Agriculture with reference to a legisla- 
tive proposal amending the National School 
Lunch Act to prohibit the Department from 
excluding from the benefits of that Act those 
schools that employ a private food service 
management company to operate their school 
feeding programs. 

The Department strongly opposes any such 
amendment. 

Although the Act now requires the pro- 
gram to be run on a non-profit basis, the 
language could be construed as not pro- 
hibiting the schools from employing food 
service companies under certain types of 
contracts. However, over the years we have 
prohibited the use of such concerns by regu- 
lation. It is our judgment, backed by the 
official position of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, the American School 
Food Service Association and most school 
Officials across the country that this prohibi- 
tion is sound. 

The present legislation and the Federal as- 
sistance provided under it are directed to 
providing the maximum possible benefits to 
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children through the most nutritious meals 
at the lowest possible cost. This means maxi- 
mum use of surplus commodities and free 
meals for all children whose parents cannot 
afford to pay. This means, too, as much com- 
munity support as possible through local con- 
tributions of goods, voluntary services and 
funds. In addition, one of the major contri- 
butions of the program is to teach children 
to eat nutritious, well-balanced meals. More 
and more educators have come to regard the 
school lunch program as an integral part 
of the school and the child’s education. 
We believe that the National School Lunch 
Frogram can better reach its objectives when 
it is administered directly by the schools 
themselves as it has been in the past. 


I also have a letter from the Amer- 
ican Parents Committee, Inc. This letter 
is addressed to me under date of April 
9, 1968, and reads as follows: 

It has come to the attention of the Amer- 
ican Parents Committee that a floor-amend- 
ment may be offered to the above legisla- 
tion, which would admit commercial food 
management companies to the administra- 
tion of the School Breakfast program. 

The American Parents Committee wishes 
to reiterate our long-standing opposition to 
any commercial food management compa- 
nies administering either School Breakfast or 
School Lunch programs, 

In re-stating our position, we share the 
opinion of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers and the American School Food Serv- 
ice Association, with both organizations 
equally aware of this possible development 
in the imminent consideration of the bill. 


I also state for the benefit of the Sen- 
ate that the pending amendment was 
considered by the House and was re- 
jected. Since the Senate has more or 
less adopted the House bill, if we were 
to agree to the pending amendment, it 
would mean that there would be a con- 
ference. If there is no conference, the 
bill can be sent to the President for 
signature within the next 24 hours. 

I think that the Senate should reject 
the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, what is 
this outfit, the American Parents Com- 
mittee, Inc.? Who are they? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know, but I 
do know that they are working for Fed- 
eral legislation on behalf of the Nation’s 
71 million children. 

Mr. CLARK. How many members do 
they have? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, does the 
Senator have any reason to believe that 
they have anything like as many mem- 
bers as the National Education Associa- 
tion which represents 2 million of our 
Nation’s school districts or the National 
School Boards Association? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the American Parents Committee 
has been an effective organization for 
many years, I would say for at least 25 
years. Beyond that, I do not know. I do 
know that in 1950 they gave me a plaque 
for the work I had been doing on behalf 
of the schools. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator have 
any idea how many members they have? 
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Mr. AIKEN. I have not the slightest 
idea. I think we can rely upon the fact 
that its membership is drawn from many 
sources. One of the biggest businesses in 
Washington today is representing orga- 
nizations. There are organizations listed 
here that I never heard of. 

Mr. CLARK. I never heard of this one. 
That is why I asked. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, is the 
amendment a printed amendment? 

Mr. CLARK. The amendment is 
printed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is this a proposal to hire 
commercial people to do the work which 
parents have been doing up to now? 

ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, why do we 
not hire people to be parents? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That would follow, I 
suppose. 

Mr. AIKEN. If we can hire commercial 
outfits to do the work that the parents 
should do, why do we not go a step fur- 
ther and contract with professional con- 
cerns to furnish children for married 
couples, thus relieving them of that 
necessity. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. How much time do I have 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana wish to proceed further? 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe we are approving 
too much patchwork legislation. It is 
time that we substitute reason for emo- 
tion in a good many of the issues which 
have come up on the floor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that I have 2 minutes. I believe 
I can state my case in those 2 minutes. 

I am against this proposal, for three 


reasons: 

One, it brings in the commercial pri- 
vate profit motive, which is entirely out- 
side the school lunch program, which 
is a nonprofit program. 

Two, it brings in the possibility of 
political preferment by school boards in 
the letting of contracts to caterers and 
others in that position. We do not want 
politics in this program. 

Three, in my judgment it does vio- 
lence to one of the most important fea- 
tures involved: A certain number of chil- 
dren from poor homes will have to be 
eliminated wholly and some in part from 
the necessity of paying at all. That re- 
sponsibility must be left in the schools 
and to the school people on a confiden- 
tial basis. It is difficult to divide the re- 
sponsibility in this matter and I certainly 
want the school people, alone, to con- 
tinue doing this important work and for 
their decisions to remain confidential. 

I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I require. 
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I should like the attention of my good 
friend, the Senator from Vermont, be- 
cause I am sure that, quite inadvertent- 
ly, he misunderstood the entire scope of 
the amendment. 

The scope of the amendment is to leave 
entirely in the discretion of the school 
districts whether they want to feed these 
children themselves, or whether they 
want to let it out on contract. This has 
nothing at all to do with—as the Sena- 
tor from Vermont facetiously sug- 
gested—substituting this sort of program 
for parents. 

I am certain the Senator from Ver- 
mont did not hear me when I made my 
first approach. Let me assure him that 
this amendment would change nothing 
with respect to nutritional requirements, 
eligibility provisions, or any other regu- 
lation of the Department of Agriculture. 
It would not alter any of these things. 
Meals which might be served by a food 
management organization still would 
have to meet the nutritional standards 
of USDA. 

I placed in the Recor earlier, a letter 
from the Commissioner of Education in 
which he says that he feels “that such 
an administrative regulation issued by a 
Federal agency unduly interferes with 
both the freedom of consumer’s choice 
and the prerogatives of private business.” 

I noted for the Record that the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, the 
National Restaurant Association, and 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education ap- 
prove of this proposal. 

In my State alone—I understand from 
the junior Senator from Vermont that 
the same situation prevails in Vermont— 
are many places in which the local school 
board cannot handle the food program 
itself. In my judgment, they should be 
permitted to hire a perfectly reputable 
private concern, with which they have an 
opportunity to explore the matter and to 
make an arm’s length contract, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
heard the two sides of this question, and 
it seems to me that this is the commer- 
cialization of the school lunch program, 
regardless of size, and it relieves parents 
of a responsibility which they have 
gladly assumed for about 35 years. As I 
have said, why be parents if you are not 
willing to assume the responsibility of 
parents? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator still misun- 
derstands this proposal, because in every 
school district where they do not have 
the catering service, the school does it it- 
self. The parents do not furnish the 
lunch. 

Mr. AIKEN. The majority of Members 
present and voting 2 weeks ago last Fri- 
day voted to support the destruction of 
one of the major branches of the dairy 
industry of the United States, when 
they voted to support a Food and Drug 
Administration order which would per- 
mit uninspected milk from uninspected 
processing plants and uninspected dairy 
herds to come into the United States, so 
long as it was hermetically sealed. That 
spells the doom of the canned milk indus- 
try in the United States, which processes 
a billion pounds of milk a year. 
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I find that the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration was not responsible for that 
order. The State Department, on com- 
plaint of two foreign countries, enlisted 
the aid of the Justice Department, and 
both of them put the pressure on the 
Food and Drug Administration to get an 
order which would destroy the evapo- 
rated milk industry of the United States 
by permitting milk from uninspected 
dairy herds and from uncertified process- 
ing plants to come into this country, so 
long as it was hermetically sealed. 

I just cannot see going ahead with 
other programs and at the same time 
lending ourselves to the destruction of 
one of the great commercial enterprises 
of the United States. 

I do not know how the Senator from 
Pennsylvania voted; I do not know how 
anybody else voted; but I know how I 
voted. 

Mr. PASTORE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Who yields 
time? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Last year, the Federal 
contribution was $469,700,000. If we ap- 
propriate the same amount of money for 
this fiscal year, will the Senator’s amend- 
ment cut down the number of pupils who 
will be served? 

Mr. CLARK. No. 

Mr. PASTORE. It will not? 

Mr. CLARK. No. 

Mr. PASTORE. From where will the 
difference in cost come? Will it come 
from the States? 

Mr. CLARK. The school board will 
just decide it wants to hire the caterer, 
and probably will get one to do the job 
as cheap as or cheaper than the cost of 
doing it itself. 

Mr. PASTORE. My understanding is 
that at the present time we are not al- 
lowing children under that program to 
be serviced by the Federal Government. 
Is my understanding correct? 

Mr. CLARK. What we are doing now 
is to say that the school district cannot 
get the Federal subsidy. In many places 
in my State they are doing it already. 

Mr. PASTORE. Therefore, we are not 
giving the subsidy to those schools that 
hire a private caterer. Is that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the amendment is 
agreed to and we appropriate the same 
amount of money as was appropriated 
last year, and we bring more children 
into the program, will that result in other 
children being cut off? 

Mr. CLARK. I do not see how it could. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will somebody please 
tell me where is the additional cost? 

Mr. CLARK. There is no additional 
cost. It is just a different procedure. 

Mr. PASTORE. Who hires the per- 
sonnel? 

Mr. CLARK. They would be hired by 
the school district, if it wants to, or the 
school district could hire the caterer, and 
the caterer would hire the personnel. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the school district 
does it, I understand that many volun- 
teer workers do this work for nothing. 
Under the program of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, everybody who works for 
the private caterer will have to be paid. 
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Who would put up the extra money, the 
State or the Federal Government? 

Mr. CLARK. I still do not see any 
Federal money. 

Mr. AIKEN. They are after Federal 
money. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is the same as trying 
to put 5 quarts into a 4-quart bottle. 
Somewhere there will be a dilemma with 
the extra quart. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I cannot 
see it. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has 1 minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bay], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Alaska 
Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. Inouye], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], and the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Eastianp], the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Ful BRIGHT I, the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senators from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy and Mr. MONDALE], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Risicorr], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SparKMAN] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Brewster], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Rrsicorr] is paired with 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “yea,” and the 
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On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Hawaii 
Mr. Fone], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. GRIFFIN], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. JorDaN] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senators from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
Lott and Mr. Dominick], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], the 
Senators from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Hnuskal, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Fannin], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hansen], the Senators from 
Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER and Mr. MIL- 
LER], the Senators from California [Mr. 
KucHEL and Mr. MurPHY], the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Morton], the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScoTT], 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THuRMOND] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting the Senators 
from Colorado [Mr. Attorr and Mr. 
Dominick], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis], the Senator from IUlinois 
[Mr. Dirksen], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Fannin], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kuchl, the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson], and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Morpxy] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Iowa would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, 
nays 39, as follows: 
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YEAS—12 
Brooke Hartke Percy 
Case Hatfield ity 
Clark Javits Williams, N.J. 
Gore Morse Yarborough 
NAYS—39 
Aiken Kennedy, Mass. Proxmire 
Bartlett Long, Mo. Russell 
Boggs 1d Smathers 
Byrd, Va. Smith 
Byrd, W.Va. McGovern Spong 
Cannon McIntyre Stennis 
Carlson Metcalf Symington 
Cooper Montoya T: 
Ellender Mundt Tower 
Hart Muskie dings 
Hayden Nelson Williams, Del 
Holland Pastore Young, N. Dak. 
Hollings Pell Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—49 
Allott Cotton Ful t 
Anderson Curtis pa 
Baker Dirksen Gruening 
Bayh Dodd Hansen 
Bennett Dominick Harris 
Bible a Hickenlooper 
Brewster Ervin Hill 
Burdick Fannin Hruska 
Church Fong Inouye 
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Jackson McCarthy Pearson 
Jordan, N.C. McClellan Randolph 
Jordan, Idaho Miller Ribicoff 
Kennedy, N.Y. Mondale Scott 
Kuchel Monroney Sparkman 
Lausche Morton Thurmond 
Long, La. Moss 
Magnuson Murphy 

So Mr. CLARK’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
for a third reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 15398) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

The committee amendment of the title 
of the bill was disagreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
his handling of this bill, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER], the highly able chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
has demonstrated once again that the 
many programs administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture are fully within 
his grasp and understanding. This meas- 
ure extends the schoo] food service pro- 
grams that are administered by the Agri- 
culture Department through the various 
State departments of education. Senator 
ELLENDER urged support of those pro- 
grams with the skill and ability that has 
marked his many contributions. 

The senior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart] is similarly to be commended 
for his participation and for successfully 
advocating a new program contained in 
the House-passed version of the bill and 
designed to serve preschool children as 
well as those who have reached school 


age. 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] also joined to assure a 
highly thoughtful debate. The senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is to 
be similarly congratulated. His contri- 
butions as the ranking minority member 
of the committee and as the ranking 
Republican in this body have always 
distinguished his outstanding service. 

Finally, I wish to thank the Senate 
as a whole for joining to assure swift 
and efficient action on this measure. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SEN- 
ATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Air and Water 
Pollution of the Committee on Public 
Works be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1070, S. 3293. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 3293), 
to authorize appropriations during fiscal 
year 1969 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked com- 
bat vehicles, research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces and 
to prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength of the selected reserve of each 
reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS obtained the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to me 
for one moment without losing his right 
to the floor? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Montana for a request 
from him, our leader, without losing my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke] may be recognized for not 
to exceed one-half hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At the conclusion 
of that one-half hour, the floor will re- 
vert to the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], who is chair- 
nan of the committee on the pending 


S. 3334 THROUGH 3337, AND SENATE 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 70— 
INTRODUCTION OF PROPOSED 

RELATING TO 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, the Re- 
port of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders has now been 
public for more than 6 weeks. It was my 
privilege to serve as a member of this 
Commission. The 11 Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the President in the wake of 
the fearful violence which struck New- 
ark and Detroit last July represented a 
broad spectrum of political, social, eco- 
nomic, and regional views and interests. 
Yet there was unanimity in the response 
of the members toward fundamental 
questions. There was complete agree- 
ment that the United States is facing 
a domestic crisis. There was unanimity 
on the conclusion that a meaningful 
response to this threat will require the 
massive expenditure of time, energy, and 
money. And there was unanimous ac- 
ceptance of what is perhaps the basic 
conclusion which appears in the re- 
port: that significant progress will be 
possible only if there is an alteration in 
some fundamental and longstanding 
American attitudes on the subject of 
race. 
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The Commission has reported, and I 
fully concur, that America is drifting to- 
ward the shame of a divided society: one 
part, white, mainly afluent, mainly resid- 
ing in the suburbs; the other part, black, 
mainly poor, mainly dwelling in the cen- 
tral cities. The events of the past 2 
weeks, triggered by the tragic and sense- 
less killing of the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., threaten to drive the 
races of this country even further apart. 
Too many are beginning to wonder 
whether America’s great social experi- 
ment—its attempt to demonstrate that 
a multiracial nation can survive and 
prosper in harmony—will in the end be 
counted a success. 

To cite a question posed in the Execu- 
tive order which created the Commis- 
sion: What can be done to keep the vio- 
lence from happening again and again? 
The Commission’s program recom- 
mendations represent our acknowledge- 
ment that throughout American history 
the Negro has been systematically ex- 
cluded from the full benefits of US. 
citizenship. He has not had the oppor- 
tunity to earn a decent income. He has 
been denied the opportunity to live in 
housing of his choice which he could 
afford. He has been compelled to attend 
schools which offer an inferior brand of 
education. He has been rejected for em- 
ployment for which he is qualified. Some 
progress has been made, of course. But 
the flush of recent legislative and judi- 
cial victories has given way to increas- 
ing frustration at the glacial pace at 
which these laws and decisions are be- 
ing implemented. 

It was not the Commission’s assign- 
ment to identify what approach to 
domestic conflict might be most palatable 
to the people and to their governmental 
representatives. Rather, it was our task 
to tell the Nation what we believed would 
be necessary to prevent the drift toward 
black and white societies—separate and 
unequal. Implementation will require the 
concerted activity of Federal, State, and 
local governments. It will require strong, 
energetic, and imaginative leadership by 
the President. It will require the full 
cooperation of the private sector. It will 
require the patience and good will of 
every American citizen. 

Congress has already begun to act. 
Last week I witnessed the President’s 
signing of the historic Civil Rights Act of 
1968, which includes long-awaited fair 
housing provisions. Recently, I was 
pleased to cosponsor S. 3249, the Nation- 
al Manpower Act of 1968, which was in- 
troduced by Senators Javits and Proury 
in this Chamber, and by Congressmen 
GoopELL and Quiz in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The recommendations con- 
tained therein seek to implement a num- 
ber of proposals of the Civil Disorders 
Commission in the field of employment. 
I hope that these important provisions 
will receive speedy consideration by both 
Houses. Other measures are awaiting ac- 
tion, including, among others, the pub- 
lic assistance proposals of Senators Har- 
RIS and KENNEDY of New York. And I am 
hopeful for a favorable response to 
S. 2681, a bill which I introduced to 
create a Moderate Housing Division to 
facilitate the construction and other 
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provision of housing for persons of low 
and moderate income. 

At this time, I wish to introduce five 
additional measures designed to imple- 
ment recommendations of the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. 
These proposals relate to matters to 
which the Commission devoted substan- 
tial attention during its deliberations; 
yet the record shows that nothing con- 
taining such items is presently pending 
before the Congress. I would like to take 
this opportunity to describe briefly the 
principal provisions of these five meas- 
ures. 

Mr. President, I introduce, on behalf of 
myself and Senators Case, Hart, Lone of 
Missouri, MORSE, JAVITS, COOPER, PERCY, 
and HATFIELD, a bill to amend title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to provide for 
the application of such title to State and 
Federal employers. 

At the present time, title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which contains 
the Federal antidiscrimination provisions 
relating to employment, applies to em- 
ployers of 50 or more employees—25 or 
more employees as of July 1968—labor 
unions, and employment agencies. Fed- 
eral, State, and local governmental agen- 
cies are specifically exempted from the 
effect of the title. Yet, it is of the highest 
importance that the instrumentalities of 
government not be used as vehicles for 
the denial of equality of employment op- 
portunity. Governments on all levels 
must provide an example, not to seek to 
evade the application of national policy 
by means of statutory exemptions. Ac- 
cordingly, I am proposing that the defi- 
nition of “employer” which appears in 
title VII be amended so that the title will 
become applicable to the employment 
policies of all Federal, State, and local 
governmental agencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3334) to amend title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to provide 
for the application of such title to State 
and Federal employees, introduced by Mr. 
Brooke (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, on behalf of myself and Senators 
Cask, Hart, Lone of Missouri, MORSE, 
Javits, COOPER, PERCY, and HATFIELD, a 
bill to amend the Small Business Act to 
apply an acceptable credit risk standard 
for loans to small business concerns in 
certain high-risk areas. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that the 
U.S. Government must do more to stimu- 
late the development of small business in 
the ghetto. The Small Business Act pres- 
ently requires that loans extended by the 
Small Business Administration be of such 
sound value or so secured as reasonably 
to assure repayment. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, this standard is a sensible 
one and should be retained. Unfortu- 
nately, in low-income neighborhoods, ap- 
plication of the ordinary risk require- 
ments frequently renders the operations 
of the Small Business Administration ir- 
relevant to the needs of individuals who 
are the most dependent upon government 
assistance. 
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I believe that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration should be authorized to fi- 
nance higher risk ventures in low-income 
areas as a means of preserving and en- 
couraging the development of small 
business enterprise in locations where 
such development is highly desirable. 
The bill, I propose, would authorize the 
Small Business Administrator to desig- 
nate as high-risk areas those sections 
in which there is a relatively large num- 
ber of families having incomes below the 
national average, and where there is a 
relatively high incidence of business fail- 
ures or removals from the area by small 
business concerns. The SBA would then 
be able to identify acceptable credit risks 
in ghetto areas, but without reference to 
the more rigid standards ordinarily ap- 
plicable to SBA loans. 

This is not an invitation to the Small 
Business Administration to begin to fi- 
nance bad risks. It is, however, a recog- 
nition that the operations of the SBA 
must be made more relevant to low- 
income areas. Adoption of this amend- 
ment can for the first time make the ac- 
tivities of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration consequential in those areas 
where development of small business can 
have its greatest effect upon community 
progress and stability. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3335) to amend the Small 
Business Act to apply an acceptable 
credit risk standard for loans to small 
business concerns in certain high-risk 
areas, introduced by Mr. Brooxe (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, on behalf of myself and Senators 
Case, Hart, and Morse, a bill to amend 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 in order to 
more effectively protect and secure cer- 
tain constitutional rights. 

Mr. President, 14 years after the U.S. 
Supreme Court declared that racially 
segregated educational facilities were in- 
herently unequal, many of the schools in 
some of our largest urban centers are 
attended overwhelmingly by students of 
one race. Sixty-five percent of first-grade 
Negro children attend schools which are 
at least 90 percent Negro; 80 percent of 
first-grade white children attend schools 
which are at least 90 percent white. And 
these figures are reflected throughout the 
educational spectrum. As a result, edu- 
cation in the United States tends to rein- 
force the very negative social factors 
which education is supposed to eliminate. 

The U.S. Civil Rights Commission has 
found that racial imbalance in the public 
schools is increasing. In its report, “Ra- 
cial Isolation in the Public Schools,” it 
notes the existence of “marked dispari- 
ties in the outcomes of education for 
Negro and white Americans.” The Com- 
mission further observes that programs 
of compensatory education have not had 
lasting effects upon the achievement of 
Negro children, and that they are not 
likely to do so as long as such children 
remain segregated by race and social 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3336) to amend the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 in order to more effec- 
tively protect and secure certain con- 
stitutional rights, introduced by Mr. 
BROOKE (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, on behalf of myself and Senators 
CasE, Hart, Morse, Cooper, and HAT- 
FIELD, a bill to alter the method of dis- 
tribution of funds under title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

Racial imbalance in education—or, de 
facto segregation, as it is sometimes 
called—is a problem which deserves at- 
tention. Yet, at the present time, the U.S. 
Office of Education is not authorized to 
act decisively upon it. In fact, the provi- 
sions of title IV of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act, which authorize the U.S, Commis- 
sioner of Education to provide “technical 
assistance—in the preparation, adoption, 
and implementation of plans for the de- 
segregation of public schools,” specifi- 
cally prohibit the rendering of such as- 
sistance in connection with programs to 
overcome racial imbalance in the public 
schools. 

The bill I propose, in accordance with 
recommendations set forth by the Civil 
Disorders Commission, directs the use of 
Federal funds and of Federal authority 
to stimulate progress toward the elimi- 
nation of de facto segregation in public 
education. The Office of Education would 
be authorized to extend financial assist- 
ance to State and local education agen- 
cies for the purpose of eliminating or 
reducing racial imbalance. And, in an 
effort to foster progress where hereto- 
fore there has been none, the Commis- 
sioner would be authorized, subject to 
appropriate review procedures, to with- 
hold Federal education grants in the 
event that satisfactory efforts to reduce 
racial imbalance were not being made 
by a given state or local agency. 

Mr. President, we must develop a more 
effective method of distributing Federal 
education funds. The report of the Civil 
Disorders Commission calls for “greater 
concentration of aid to school districts 
having the greatest proportion of disad- 
vantaged students.” This can be accom- 
plished by eliminating grants which now 
inexplicably go to wealthy communities 
and placing the funds which become 
available where they are most needed. 

Title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 is the larg- 
est single Federal aid-to-education pro- 
gram; yet the provisions of this title au- 
thorize a highly inequitable system of 
awarding Federal grants. Standards of 
eligibility contained in the title are based 
primarily upon the existence of children 
of low-income families without reference 
to the nature of the district in which they 
live and go to school. Because almost 
every community in the United States, 
no matter how afluent, still has a num- 
ber of poor families, virtually every local 
school district has become eligible for 
title I funds. This has been true even in 
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the case of communities with excellent 
school systems in which poor children 
who attend public schools are already re- 
ceiving quality education. 

Iam aware that all funds received pur- 
suant to this title are used specifically to 
assist disadvantaged students, rather 
than a given school system as a whole. 
Nevertheless, considering that even Fed- 
eral funds are limited, I believe it is not 
too much to ask that affluent communi- 
ties bear the financial burden of provid- 
ing compensatory education for the few 
disadvantaged students who remain 
within their boundaries. Accordingly, I 
recommend that the distribution formula 
be altered so that title I grants will begin 
to go exclusively to communities in which 
at least 10 percent of the school-age 
children qualify as disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3337) to alter the method 
of distribution of funds under title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. BROOKE (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit on behalf of myself and Senators 
Case, Hart, LONG of Missouri, MORSE, 
Javits, COOPER, and HATFIELD, a concur- 
rent resolution establishing a joint com- 
mittee to be known as the Joint Com- 
mittee on Social Welfare. 

Mr. President, during hearings con- 
ducted by the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, Mr, Mitchell 
Ginsberg, head of the welfare depart- 
ment of New York City, testified elo- 
quently upon the present state of the 
country’s welfare system: 

The welfare system is designed to save 
money instead of people and tragically ends 
up doing neither. 


Mr. President, we have, from time to 
time, attempted to apply patches to the 
system, frequently by piecemeal efforts 
in connection with another subject—such 
as last session’s social security benefit 
increases. Now I believe that a complete 
overhaul is necessary. 

To pave the way for congressional con- 
sideration of major changes in our wel- 
fare system, I recommend the creation of 
a 14-member joint committee to conduct 
an extensive examination of present wel- 
fare efforts. The joint committee shall 
conduct studies, research, and investiga- 
tion in order to determine the following: 

First, the extent of coverage of, the ef- 
fectiveness of, and the problems arising 
in connection with such programs; 

Second, the recommended level of as- 
sistance appropriate for each class of 
welfare recipient; 

Third, the amount of Federal partic- 
ipation in each such program; 

Fourth, the desirability and the nature 
of the incorporation of work incentives 
as a condition of assistance under such 
programs; 

Fifth, the need for and the nature of 
earnings limitations as a condition for 
the termination of such assistance; 
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Sixth, the degree to which the pro- 
gram of aid to families with dependent 
children is meeting the needs for which 
it was designed; 

Seventh, the efficacy of residence and 
other requirements for eligibility for as- 
sistance under any public welfare pro- 
gram, 

Eighth, the fairness and effectiveness 
of the methods of determining eligibility 
for such assistance; 

Ninth, the feasibility and desirability 
of uniform national standards for public 
assistance programs; 

Tenth, the feasibility of a Federal sys- 
tem of income supplementation; 

Eleventh, the costs of and the adminis- 
trative problems related to any recom- 
mendations concerning such programs, 
particularly with respect to any pro- 
posed income supplementation program; 
and 

Twelfth, other ways in which such pro- 
grams may be strengthened and im- 
proved. 

The joint committee would be author- 
ized to employ or to contract with such 
experts and consultants as it deems nec- 
essary and advisable. It would render an 
interim report to each House of Congress 
as soon as possible after its establish- 
ment, and a final report not later than 
December 31, 1969. Its efforts will hope- 
fully prepare the Congress for a thorough 
and imaginative reconstruction of our 
presently inadequate public assistance 
programs. 

Mr. President, we are well aware that 
implementation of all of the recommen- 
dations contained in the report of the 
Civil Disorders Commission will cost vast 
sums of money. I am convinced that the 
country is prepared to provide the fi- 
nancing which is so vitally necessary. 
However, many do not realize that some 
of the leading proposals of the Commis- 
sion can be adopted with little or no ad- 
ditional expense. Several of my proposals 
fall into this category. Passage of them 
will cost little; but it can produce a 
heartening return upon the investment. 

I am submitting these recommenda- 
tions not as a “package,” but as separate 
proposals, each of which should be con- 
sidered individually on its own merits. 
Representative RICHARD L. OTTINGER, of 
New York, agreed to introduce the meas- 
ures in the House of Representatives 
when that body returns from its recess 
on Monday. I hope that they may re- 
ceive speedy and favorable consideration 
by both Houses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, under the 
rule, the concurrent resolution will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 70) was referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 70 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That, there is here- 
by established a joint committee which shall 
be known as the Joint Committee on Social 
Welfare. The joint committee shall be com- 
posed of seven Members of the Senate ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, three 
of whom shall be members of the minority 


party appointed after consultation with the 
minority leader, and seven Members of the 
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House of Representatives appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
three of whom shall be members of the mi- 
nority party appointed after consultation 
with the minority leader. 


FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 2. The joint committee shall under- 
take a study and investigation of all public 
welfare programs in order to determine— 

(1) the extent of coverage of, the effective- 
ness of, and the problems arising in connec- 
tion with such programs; 

(2) the recommended level of assistance 
appropriate for each class of welfare re- 
cipient; 

(3) the amount of Federal participation in 
each such program; 

(4) the desirability and the nature of the 

ition of work incentives as a con- 
dition of assistance under such programs; 

(5) the need for and the nature of earn- 
ings limitations as a condition for the ter- 
mination of such assistance; 

(6) the degree to which the program of 
aid to families with dependent children is 
meeting the needs for which it was designed; 

(7) the efficacy of residence and other 
requirements for eligibility for assistance 
under any public welfare program; 

(8) the fairness and effectiveness of the 
methods of determining eligibility for such 
assistance; 

(9) the feasibility and desirability of uni- 
form national standards for public assistance 


programs; 

(10) the feasibility of a Federal system of 
income supplementation; 

(11) the costs of and the administrative 
problems related to any recommendations 
concerning such programs, particularly with 
respect to any proposed income supplementa- 
tion program; and 

(12) other ways in which such programs 
may be strengthened and improved. 

REPORT 


Sec. 3. (a) The joint committee shall sub- 
mit an interim report to each House of Con- 
gress as to the results of its study and in- 
vestigation as soon as possible after the date 
of approval of this concurrent resolution, and 
not later than December 31, 1969, shall sub- 
mit a final report to each House of Congress 
with respect to its activities, study, and in- 
vestigation under this concurrent resolution, 
together 


thirty days after the submission of its 
final report. 

VACANCIES; SELECTION OF CHAIRMAN AND VICE 
CHAIRMAN 


Sec. 4. A vacancy in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the powers 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment was made. The joint committee 
shall select a chairman and a vice chairman 
from among its members. 

HEARINGS; SUBPOENA POWER 

Sec.5. In carrying out its duties under 
this concurrent resolution, the joint com- 
mittee, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such places and times, 
to require by subpoena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and documents, 
to administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, to procure such printing and binding, 
and to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable. The joint committee may make 
such rules respecting its organization and 
procedures as it deems necessary. Subpoenas 
may be issued over the signature of the 
chairman of the joint committee or by any 
member designated by him or by the joint 
committee, and may be served by such per- 
son or persons as may be designated by such 
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chairman or member. The chairman of the 
joint committee or any member thereof may 
administer oaths to witnesses. 

STAFF AND ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 6. (a) The joint committee is empow- 
ered to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such experts, consultants, technicians, and 
staff employees as it deems necessary and 
advisable. Upon request by the ranking mi- 
nority member of the joint committee, the 
joint committee shall make reasonable and 
adequate provision for the appointment and 
assignment of staff members to assist the 
minority members of the committee. 

(b) Members of the joint committee, and 
its employees and consultants, while travel- 
ing on Official business for the joint com- 
mittee, may receive either the per diem allow- 
ance authorized to be paid to Members of 
Congress or its employees, or their actual 
and necessary expenses, provided an item- 
ized statement of such expenses is attached 
to the voucher. 

(c) With the prior consent of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned, the joint com- 
mittee is authorized to utilize the services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of the 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and also of private research agencies, 
and employ on a reimbursable basis or other- 
wise the services of such personnel of any 
such department or agency as it deems ad- 
visable. With the consent of any standing, 
select, or special committee of either House 
of Congress, or any subcommittee thereof, 
the joint committee may utilize the facili- 
ties and the services of the staff of such 
committee or subcommittee whenever the 
chairman of the joint committee determines 
that such action is necessary and appro- 
priate. 

EXPENSES 

SEC. 7. The expenses of the joint commit- 
tee shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate from funds appropriated for 
the joint committee, upon vouchers signed 
by the chairman of the joint committee or 
by any members of the joint committee duly 
authorized by the chairman. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKE. I am pleased to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first I 
should like to express my appreciation 
and what I feel is the country’s apprecia- 
tion for the service upon this Commis- 
sion of the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Brooke], on the Republican side, 
and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris] on the Democratic side. 

Second, to show how other Senators 
and I have reacted to the report, it is 
interesting that notwithstanding our 
deep involvement ir. the very subject with 
which the Commission dealt, we have 
stood aside to permit Senator Brooxe to 
develop this legislative approach, and to 
fill in what he considered to be interstices 
left by the Commission’s report, in the 
group of bills which needed to be in- 
troduced to implement what ought to 
be done, according to the Commission’s 
recommendations. 

That stage is now completed. I ex- 
press the appreciation of many Senators 
and of the country to the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts for the great 
job he did, capped now by his introduc- 
tion of the legislation he considers nec- 
essary to implement the Commission’s 
work. 

I do think it needs to be said now—and 
Ihave joined with the Senator in cospon- 
soring a certain number of these meas- 
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ures and hope that we can whip certain 
other bills into shape so that I may stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the Senator on 
all matters incorporated in his legislative 
ideas—and it needs to be emphasized, 
especially as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts speaks as a member of the Com- 
mission and has introduced the legisla- 
tion based upon that experience, that 
what he has said and what I have said is 
critically important to the understand- 
ing of the American people. 

If we pass these five measures today, 
we would not be implementing the re- 
port of the Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders. Massive approval is required, with 
respect to the problems of the cities, to 
go into the areas of manpower and man- 
power training and perhaps into the 
areas of law enforcement and corporate 
investment in terms of dollars and cents 
in the way of small entrepreneurship, 
housing construction, education, and a 
good many other fields which the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has touched 
upon, but which do not represent, as he 
has said, the total package. 

The Senator does not call his legisla- 
tion a package, and he is quite right. 
However, there is a package which Con- 
gress and the country must realize will 
cost in the multimillion-dollar area that 
is necessary to materially affect this con- 
sideration and consummate the work 
which this Commission, in my judgment, 
has so historically inaugurated. 

I deeply appreciate recognition of this 
fact and pledge as one Senator to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the Senator 
from Massachusetts and others in both 
parties to try to get this legislation en- 
acted as we were able to get the 1968 


Civil Rights Act enacted, through monu- 
mental labor in which the Senator from 
Massachusetts joined. 


Time is of the essence. The situation 
in the country with respect to public 
order can be materially affected by what 
we do between now and June. 

I hope very much that we all realize 
that this situation cannot get away from 
us—dangerous as it is. And it is by no 
means over. However, we can affect the 
Situation materially and constructively 
and hopefully by putting the great bulk 
of people, including Negroes, on the side 
of public order and tranquillity by having 
the public, joined by the private enter- 
prise system, see that justice is done. 

I hope very much that all Senators, 
in the spirit of which the Senator from 
Massachusetts has spoken so eloquently, 
will have that very clearly in mind as 
we face the days ahead and realize what 
needs to be done, that time is of the es- 
sence, that we can affect the situation, 
and that we do not have to face the 
stern decrees of grave jeopardy to public 
order and tranquillity which so many 
millions in the country contemplate with 
great concern, and quite justifiably. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York for his very kind and very generous 
words. 

I congratulate him for having au- 
thored and introduced, together with the 
Senator from Vermont IMr. Proury], 
the Manpower Act which does go to the 
heart of the employment problem set 
forth in the report of the Commission 
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on Civil Disorders. This proposal would 
do a great deal in this important area, 
and we are very hopeful that Congress 
will pass this important legislation. 

I certainly agree with my distinguished 
colleague that the five measures I have 
introduced today do not represent a 
package. They were filed as separate bills 
because other measures have been in- 
troduced in Congress which, if enacted, 
would go far toward implementing the 
report of the Commission. 

I think the Senator is also quite cor- 
rect that what we really need in the 
country today is an awareness of the so- 
cial and economic ills that have plagued 
our Nation. We also need a total 
commitment on the part of the American 
people to avoid the development and 
continuance of the two societies, as 
pointed out by the Commission in its 
report. 

The Senator from New York IMr. 
Javits] has certainly been in the fore- 
front of legislation in this field for many 
years. I am very hopeful that Congress 
will continue what it started to do this 
year by the passage, first by the Senate 
and then by the House of Representa- 
tives, of the important civil rights law of 
1968, which law included the far-reach- 
ing open-housing amendment. That 
amendment will grant to people in the 
country an opportunity to live in homes 
of their choice and will open up 80 per- 
cent of the housing in the Nation. It 
was a milestone in the struggle for equal 
opportunities for all Americans. 

Again I thank my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from New York, for 
his contributions in this field, and for his 
participation in this colloquy. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I thank my 
colleague, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, not only for his work on the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Civil Disorders and 
the preparation of the report and his 
many months of service, but also for his 
analysis of that report and his effort to 
bring out here some of the concrete, spe- 
cific steps that we can take to help relieve 
the situations that have been pointed out 
by the report of the Commission. 

So frequently reports are made by 
committees and are then filed away and 
forgotten. I, for one, pledge to work with 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts in extracting from the report 
every bit of intelligence and information 
we can derive from it so that we may have 
every possible insight into the nature 
of the great problems we face in this 
country and may take advantage of the 
challenge to respond now to a situation 
which causes the eyes of the world to look 
upon us. 

If we fail to respond to this opportu- 
nity and do not find a way in which to 
make the Negro community of our coun- 
try part of the economic, social, and po- 
litical fiber of our Nation, we will alienate 
ourselves from most of the rest of the 
world—most of which is nonwhite. 

We have in our 22 million American 
Negro citizens the capability of provid- 
ing the cement with which to bind us to- 
gether with the nonwhite world and 
prove that we can, not only by word but 
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also by deed, find a way to bring the 
American dream to more of our own 
citizens. 

I feel that the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts has taken a step in 
the direction of finding a way to provide 
true equality in this country. And I for 
one will be very happy to cosponsor three 
of the five measures he has introduced 
today. Iam studying the other two meas- 
ures very carefully and thoughtfully. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois. 
Certainly he was one who gave yeoman 
service to the joint efforts of those of us 
in the Senate and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives who were successful in hav- 
ing Congress pass the important 1968 
Civil Rights Act. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 
AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
adjournment until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

(Subsequently this order was modified 
to provide for the Senate to recess until 
10 a.m. tomorrow.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
of the Senate be authorized to meet up 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3293) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1969 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Armed Forces, and to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SYMINGTON in the chair). The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pend- 
ing business is S. 3293. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is Calendar No. 
1070, the authorization bill for military 
procurement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
make a fairly brief statement concerning 
the contents of the bill, but at the same 
time I will cover the highlights of the 
major programs included. It deals with 
what we call the hardware of the mili- 
tary program for fiscal year 1969. This 
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authorization does not include the pay 
for the men in the service, the food, the 
transportation, and items of that type. 
It deals with authorization of appropria- 
tions for the airplanes; the missiles; the 
vessels of all types, including subma- 
rines; the tracked-type vehicles, and re- 
search and development. 

Mr. President, the bill before the Sen- 
ate would authorize slightly more than 
$22 billion of appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense during fiscal year 
1969; $14.1 billion of this authorization 
is for the procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, naval vessels, and tracked combat 
vehicles, and $7.9 billion of the authori- 
zation is for research, development, test, 
and evaluation. The requirement for an 
authorization of the type contained in 
this bill has been in effect since 1961. 
Members of the Senate may know that 
under the President’s January budget, 
the programs of the Department of De- 
fense in fiscal year 1969 would require 
$79.8 billion in new appropriations to 
support a total program of $82.4 billion. 

When the requirement for annual au- 
thorization of appropriations for major 
procurement and for research and devel- 
opment was enacted, the Committee on 
Armed Services undertook to assure that 
its consideration of the authorization 
bills would not unreasonably delay action 
on annual appropriations bills. I believe 
this commitment has been fulfilled, and 
I hope that it will continue to be this 
year. The later one waits, the more re- 
finement he can make and the better in- 
formation he has. But from the very na- 
ture of our operations, it is essential for 
the authorizations to move to avoid un- 
reasonable delay in appropriations. In 
acting on this bill, the committee knows 
that some changes in the defense pro- 
gram inevitably will cause some adjust- 
ment in the authorization requirements. 
These adjustments may be made later. 

At this point I wish to say that the 
committee has reduced the authorization 
request by more than $383 million. Be- 
fore the authorization request was sub- 
mitted to Congress, the Secretary of De- 
fense had reduced the separate appro- 
priations requests of the military de- 
partments and the defense agencies by 
$21.7 billion. 

The committee knows, of course, of 
the desirability in all years, but espe- 
cially now, of keeping all Government 
expenditures as low as can safely be 
done. We are mindful of the action by 
the Senate to reduce expenditures in 
1969 by at least $6 billion and to invite 
suggestions for reducing appropriations 
in the same year by $10 billion. The 
committee enthusiastically supports a 
Government-wide program to reduce ex- 
penditures, narrow our fiscal deficit, im- 
prove our balance of payments, and re- 
store confidence in the dollar. We also 
know that low expenditures, a balanced 
budget, a favorable balance of payments, 
and a sound dollar mean nothing if we 
are so militarily weak as to invite mili- 
tary conquest or to be intimidated by the 
threat of military action. 

Let me stress that this is an authori- 
zation bill, that the Appropriations Com- 
mittees are not obligated to appropriate 
the full amount of the authorization, 
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and that both the House and the Senate 
will fully review the recommendations of 
the committee and the recommendations 
of the Appropriations Committees that 
in turn are based on this authorization. 
As to those who may be tempted to 
urge cuts in this authorization bill to 
provide funding for housing, welfare, ed- 
ucation, or other social programs, I 
would invite their attention to the 
thought that there is no higher govern- 
mental purpose than to keep its citizens 
alive and free of military conquest. So- 
cial and economic progress are impossi- 
ble if we are so foolish as to become so 
weak that we cannot defend our system 
of government and our vital interests. 
STRATEGIC FORCES 


The most important immediate objec- 
tive for our Armed Forces is to cause an 
honorable end to the fighting in Viet- 
nam. Most of the forces that are being 
used in the Vietnam conflict are what 
are described as general purpose forces, 
which I shall mention next; but before 
reaching the general purpose forces, I 
wish to comment on the strategic 
forces—the missiles, the bombers, and 
the missile and bomber defense systems 
that we have and are procuring to deter 
a nuclear attack on the United States, to 
limit the damage if such an attack oc- 
curs, and to retaliate with such power 
that the attacker would surely be de- 
stroyed and would know he would be 
destroyed. 

The ballistic missile force objective is 
still 1,000 Minutemen, 496 Poseidon, and 
169 Polaris missiles, plus 54 Titan II's. 
The 1,000 Minuteman force has been at- 
tained. Currently, Minuteman I missiles 
are being replaced by Minuteman II's. 
Minuteman II and Poseidon will be 
equipped with multiple independent re- 
entry warheads and penetration aids to 
counter ballistic missile defense systems. 
As Minuteman III becomes available, a 
substantial part of the Minuteman II 
missile force will be replaced with it. 

Of the 41 Polaris submarines, 31 will 
be refitted with the Poseidon missile. The 
bill now before the Senate contains sub- 
stantial funding for Minuteman ITI and 
for Poseidon. It also includes funds to 
convert six of the Polaris submarines to 
carry the Poseidon missile and the ad- 
vance procurement for nine more such 
conversions. 

If the Soviet Union continues to en- 
large and improve its strategic forces, 
it may be necessary to produce and de- 
ploy a new intercontinental ballistic 
missile system. Mr. President, this is im- 
portant. Development funding is in- 
cluded in this bill for an advanced ICBM 
technology, and the Department of De- 
fense is beginning development of a new 
silo that could be used for either the 
Minuteman III or a new intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile system. As I have 
said, Mr. President, that is important. If 
we go into a new intercontinental bal- 
listic missile system extensively, that will 
involve a great deal more expense. 

Defense against ballistic missiles con- 
tinues to be of paramount importance. 
Within the last year the Department of 
Defense has announced a plan to begin 
deploying an antiballistic-missile de- 
fense system that has been named Sen- 
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tinel. So far, the Department intends to 
deploy only a so-called light missile de- 
fense system that would be effective 
against the Red Chinese nuclear threat. 
Most of the civilian officials of the De- 
partment continue to believe that it is 
impractical to defend against the kind 
of attack the Soviet Union could launch. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff disagree, but 
the program for fiscal year 1969 would be 
the same even if there were plans to pro- 
duce and deploy a system to defend 
against the Soviet missile threat. That is 
another important point, Mr. President. 

In this connection, I should point out 
that the 1969 budget of the Department 
of Defense includes about $1.2 billion for 
defense against ballistic missiles. Not all 
this amount is included in the pending 
bill—some of it is military construction. 
The amount in the pending bill is $343 
million for procurement and $313 million 
for Sentinel’s development; $165 million 
for advanced development work on new 
tactical approaches to ballistic missile 
defense; and $103 million for the De- 
fender program being conducted by the 
Advance Research Project Agency. 

One new proposal in the strategic 
forces area that the committee has dis- 
approved, at least for now, involves the 
modification of the F-106 aircraft for use 
in an improved system for defending 
against a bomber attack. This new sys- 
tem, which would be deployed in the 
mid 1970’s, involves, first, an airborne 
warning and control system with a radar 
that can look down and detect aircraft 
over land; second, over-the-horizon ra- 
dar of the back-scatter type to detect the 
approach of bombers; and third, an in- 
terceptor force. 

The committee was not convinced that 
circumstances justify a commitment to 
deploy a new interceptor force at this 
time. Unless we develop a new ballistic 
missile system or decide on an extensive 
deployment against the Soviet threat our 
vulnerability to Soviet missiles makes 
plans for a new bomber defense seem rel- 
atively unimportant. The committee in- 
tends to devote time and study to this 
subject. If the committee is convinced 
that a new bomber defense system is 
justified we may wish to recommend a 
different kind of interceptor, since by the 
time it was modified and deployed the 
F-106 would be nearly 20 years old. 

I do not think there is any doubt about 
the soundness of the decision by the com- 
mittee to strike out the F-106X. We 
struck out that money. We did not reach 
any conclusion against another type of 
intercepter; we did not think time was of 
the essence on this particular develop- 
ment; other things were relatively more 
important. 


ARMY GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 


The general purpose forces are those 
that are used in military actions other 
than nuclear war. They are the kinds 
heavily committed in South Vietnam. 

At the end of fiscal year 1969 the Army 
plans to have 1924 divisions on active 
duty and airy Reserve divisions that are 
equipped and trained for prompt use in 
an emergency. Of the 1924 divisions in 
the Active Army five would be in the 
United States and 14 ½ overseas. 

To equip these Army divisions the 
pending bill contains authorization for 
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the continued procurement of the Chi- 
nook, Iroquois, Cayuse, and Flying Crane 
helicopters. Procurement funds are also 
requested for the Cheyenne, a new com- 
pound helicopter that will be used to 
escort troop-carrying helicopters. Small 
quantities of the Mohawk and U-21 
fixed-wing aircraft will be procured, The 
Shillelagh missile will be procured for 
the General Sheridan assault vehicle and 
the MM-60 tank. The tow antitank mis- 
sile is to be procured. 

NAVY 


The Navy is still programing 15 at- 
tack carriers. Of the 15 carriers the plan 
is for four to be nuclear-powered. This 
means that two additional nuclear-pow- 
ered carriers remain to be built. The 1969 
program contains additional funding on 
one of the two; $50.5 million for this pur- 
pose was contained in the 1968 program. 
The bill before the Senate contains an- 
other $82.4 million for nuclear-powered 
attack carriers. Most of the funding for 
this will be sought next year. The cur- 
rent estimated cost of the nuclear-pow- 
ered carrier now under construction is 
about $544 million. 

On carrier aircraft, the committee rec- 
ommends that the Senate deny further 
authorization for the F-111B which was 
planned for use, along with the Phoenix 
missile, in long-range fleet air defense. 
Under the committee’s recommendation 
a replacement or substitute aircraft 
using the same engines and the same 
missile system, but having a smaller and 
lighter airframe, would be developed. 

Mr. President, this discussion pertains 
to the old TFX program out of which 
was to come an Air Force plane and a 
Navy plane. The Air Force plane is al- 
ready developed and is in action in Viet- 
nam now. 

This new development, which the Navy 
has designated as VFX-1, would enter 
the fleet 18 to 24 months later than the 
F-111B is planned to be available. Con- 
sequently, it is necessary to procure a 
small number of F-4J aircraft as interim 
replacements. The immediate effect of 
the committee’s recommendation is to 
reduce the authorization for 1969 by 
about $287 million. The ultimate cost of 
the new program is expected to be 
roughly the same as the cost of procur- 
ing the F-111B. The replacement aircraft 
will be designed to function in other roles 
that the F-111B would not have been 
suitable for, such as the escort of bomb- 
ers, close support of ground troops, sup- 
pression of antiaircraft fire, and barrier 
combat air patrol. The bill also contains 
the first development funds for a new 
generation of fighter aircraft for the 
Navy. It is designated as VFAX. It is ex- 
pected that this aircraft may use a simi- 
lar engine and similar avionics as an Air 
Force project for an advanced fighter 
that is now designated FX. 

The Navy will procure additional 
quantities of A-6 and A-7 attack aircraft, 
the F-4J fighter, the RF-4B reconnais- 
sance aircraft, and the P-3C Orion for 
antisubmarine warfare. 

Trainer aircraft and helicopters are 
also in the Navy's procurement program. 

The committee has acted to expedite 
the procurement of the EA-6B, an elec- 
tronic countermeasures aircraft on which 
procurement has been interrupted. The 
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Navy believes that the developmental dif- 
ficulties on this aircraft can be overcome, 
and because of the important protection 
the EA-6B provides to our pilots attack- 
ing targets in hostile environments, the 
committee believes it should be procured 
at the earliest possible date. Accordingly, 
the committee has added $139 million to 
the authorization bill for the procure- 
ment of the EA-6B. Another reason for 
recommending early procurement of this 
type is that increased costs of 10 to 15 
percent would result if the procurement 
were delayed until fiscal year 1970. 

The committee thinks this is an im- 
portant addition to the bill by the com- 
mittee, and that this electronic counter- 
measure protection is one of the most 
urgent needs—and, in fact, demands— 
of our present situation in the warfare 
we are now in. It becomes increasingly 
more important as time comes and goes. 

An important development in antisub- 
marine warfare capability is the decision 
to proceed with a new ASW aircraft 
designated the VSX. The VSX would be 
a four-man, fixed-wing aircraft powered 
by two turbojet engines. It would have 
greatly improved speed and range over 
the S-2 aircraft now used for this pur- 
pose, and it would carry more torpedoes 
and monitor more sonobuoys. 

Another area in which the committee 
recommendations differ from those of 
the Department of Defense is on the nu- 
clear-powered attack submarine forces. 
The program proposed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense involves a total attack 
submarine force of 105, of which only 
60 would be first-class, nuclear-powered 
ones, and another nine would be nuclear 
powered but with a limited capability. 
The rest would be conventional subma- 
rines. Because of the progress the So- 
viet Union is making in the improvement 
of its submarines and because of the 
increase in the number of its nuclear- 
powered submarines, the committee be- 
lieves it would be extremely unwise to 
discontinue procurement of nuclear- 
powered attack submarines after fiscal 
year 1970, as the present plans of the 
Department of Defense contemplate. 

Mr. President, that is not just an idle 
remark in the presentation; that is a 
matter the full committee seriously con- 
sidered, discussed, analyzed, and debated. 
The committee reached the unanimous 
decision that the proposal of cutting the 
program altogether after fiscal year 1970 
Was an error and should be reversed. 

In order that one of the two attack 
submarines planned for construction 
next year may be of an improved type, 
the committee has added $4 million in 
development funding and $13.5 million in 
the procurement funding to the authori- 
zation bill. In addition, to facilitate the 
development of a new generation of sub- 
marines for procurement in the 1970’s, 
the committee added $16.4 million to the 
Navy’s research and development au- 
thorization. 

That is a new generation of subma- 
rines to which I refer, and is something 
now in the thinking stage, more or less. 
However, the need for them is clearly 
demonstrated. 

As a result of an intensive study of the 
subject of fleet escort requirements, the 
Department of Defense has recommended 
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a new escort ship program. Over a period 
of years this new ship construction pro- 
gram will entail an investment of about 
$3 billion in three different types—the 
DX, a destroyer; the DXG, a guided mis- 
sile destroyer; and the DGXN or the 
DLGN nuclear-powered guided missile 
frigates. On the DX, contract definition 
is being accomplished in fiscal year 1968 
and the pending bill includes funding for 
the construction of five of these ships at 
a cost of $246 million. The bill contains 
funds for the contract definition on the 
DXG and the DXGN and it also contains 
$52 million for long leadtime procure- 
ment items on the DXGN. Since this pro- 
gram was transmitted to the Congress, 
the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense have decided to proceed with the 
construction of one of the nuclear-pow- 
ered guided missile frigates included in 
last year’s authorization bill. This ship, 
the DLGN, would have two surface-to-air 
missile systems instead of the one that 
the DXGN would have. The DLGN is ex- 
pected to be more expensive than the 
DXGN, but because of its additional anti- 
air capability the committee believes the 
difference in cost may be justified. Con- 
sequently, under the committee’s recom- 
mendations the components that would 
be procured with the $52 million ear- 
marked for the DXGN’s in next year’s 
program should be only those that could 
also be used in a DLGN if a reconsidera- 
tion should result in a decision to con- 
struct more DLGN’s. 

Here, for emphasis, I refer again to the 
fact that the authorization requirement 
caused this bill to be brought before the 
Armed Services Committee early in the 
year. These matters have been gone over, 
weighed, considered, and presented here 
in the form of a bill, with a report there- 
on, to let Congress pass on it early rather 
than wait until near the end of the ses- 
sion, which sometimes comes in Novem- 
ber, and even in December—as in some 
years—before final decisions are made. 

AIR FORCE 


The Air Force fighter and attack air- 
craft that would be procured with appro- 
priations authorized by this bill include 
the A-7TD, the F-4E, and the F-111D. 
Funds to begin development of a new 
Air Force fighter—the FX—to replace the 
F-4, are included, along with long lead- 
time procurement for a close support air- 
craft to replace the A-7. 

In the tactical reconnaissance field the 
1969 authorization would be used to pro- 
cure the RF-4C. 

Air Force missiles to be procured for 
the general purpose forces are Shrike, 
Standard/Arm, and Sparrow. 

AIRLIFT AND SEALIFT FORCES 


To reduce the desirability or necessity 
of stationing members of the Armed 
Forces near all areas of potential con- 
flict where the United States is obligated 
to respond, the Department of Defense is 
emphasizing the importance of main- 
taining a small central reserve of Ready 
Forces with the transportation needed to 
deploy them rapidly. 

The C—5A, a large jet transport, is be- 
ing procured as a follow-on to the C-141 
jet transport. The pending bill contains 
about $500 million for the procurement 
of C-—5A’s and $128 million for the con- 
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tinued development work on this trans- 


rt. 

All the principal civilian and military 
officials in the Department of Defense 
support the construction of a new class 
of ships, fast deployment logistic ships, 
or FDL’s, that could be used either as 
forward floating depots or held in a 
loaded condition in U.S. ports with heavy 
equipment such as tanks and combat ve- 
hicles and helicopters. These ships would 
be designed to discharge cargo at primi- 
tive ports or over the beach, using heli- 
copters and equipment carried by the 
ships themselves. Mr. President, that is 
one of the major points about this addi- 
tional sealift concept. 

A combination of C-5A squadrons, 
C-141 squadrons, and fast deployment 
logistic ships gives the required trans- 
port capability at the least cost. One FDL 
would have roughly 90 times the payload 
of one C-5A. This bill contains authoriza- 
tion for the procurement of the first four 
of a 30-ship FDL force that would be 
procured over a 4-year program. 

In the field of tactical airlift, this au- 
thorization includes funds to accomplish 
contract definition on a light intra- 
theater transport to replace the C-123 
and the C-7 aircraft in the 1970's. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Beginning on page 18 the committee 
report shows how the $7.9 billion in re- 
search and development authorization is 
distributed among eight different budget 
activities. 

Within each of these eight budget ac- 
tivities the research and development ef- 
fort is grouped for management purposes 
into six categories. These categories, 
which are more or less evolutionary, are: 
research, exploratory development, ad- 
vanced development, engineering devel- 
opment, operational systems develop- 
ment, and management and support. 

Of the new authorization more than 
$3 billion is for operational systems— 
that is, the continued development of 
weapons and systems already approved 
for deployment. Consequently, less than 
$5 billion is a better indication of the 
amount that would be devoted to re- 
search and development of weapons for 
the future. About $1.7 billion of this 
nearly $5 billion is for management and 
support—essentially overhead costs of 
operating research and development 
bases and installations. 

Returning to the six categories into 
which the Department of Defense ar- 
ranges the research and development ef- 
fort for management purposes, approxi- 
mately $450 million is budgeted for the 
research category. The orientation here 
is basically to scientific discipline. The 
work is conducted largely by universities 
and laboratories, involves effort in such 
fields as chemistry, biology, medicine, 
physics, and the behavioral and social 
sciences. Because the work is relatively 
basic, defense officials have emphasized 
that it is important to have a fairly 
stable level of support here and to avoid 
sharp year-to-year fluctuations. 

The exploratory development category 
is the next most elementary one. This in- 
volves the application of research efforts 
that are oriented toward technology, 
such as electronics, explosives, communi- 
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cations, and propulsion. About $980 mil- 
lion is programed for exploratory devel- 
opment in 1969. 

Advanced development involves work 
to produce experimental hardware for 
testing to determine whether it is suit- 
able for military use. At this stage the 
cost is explored for the purpose of judg- 
ing whether the operational benefits 
would justify the expense of further de- 
velopment and production. Slightly more 
than $1 billion of the 1969 R. & D. budget 
falls into the advanced development 
category. 

Engineering development, which ac- 
counts for $856 million of the 1969 pro- 
gram, involves designing weapons or 
equipment specifically for military use 
and deployment, but the decision for full 
production and deployment is still re- 
served. In this stage firm goals, mile- 
stones, and time schedules are estab- 
lished. 

The committee was especially mindful 
this year of the desirability of making 
some reductions in the authorization re- 
quest. This desirability results not from 
any downgrading of the importance of 
continuing militarily strong or constant 
vigorous efforts to attain scientific and 
technological progress. This year our 
fiscal problems that are aggravated by 
the war in Vietnam and that contribute 
largely to the balance-of-payments defi- 
cit and the threat to the world’s mone- 
tary system dictate that all departments 
of Government forgo even some desir- 
able activities if they are not absolutely 
essential. 

In keeping with this point of view the 
committee recommends that the Senate 
reduce the research and development au- 
thorization by 3 percent. Such a 3-per- 
cent reduction amounts to slightly more 
than $240 million of the more than $383 
million by which the authorization bill 
has been cut in the committee. 

I am convinced that the 3-percent re- 
duction the committee has recommended 
in the RDT. & E. authorization can be 
absorbed without drastic consequences. 
With the exception of one $25 million 
program—the advanced manned stra- 
tegic aircraft—the 1969 program will be 
funded wholly from new appropriations 
instead of purtial funding from expected 
savings from programs of earlier years. 
In a program of nearly $8 billion, it is 
inevitable that there will be changes, ad- 
justments, and cancellations that are 
now impossible to foresee. The adjust- 
ments and cancellations should result 
in savings of at least 3 percent of the 
total program. The committee expects 
the recommended reductions to be al- 
located equitably among the several 
budget activities and program elements. 

Mr. President, $8 billion is still a great 
deal of money. Of the innumerable items 
that are included in that amount, some 
are sure to fall through the grate or be 
discontinued or postponed for one reason 
or another. I do not think anyone is tak- 
ing any chance in making this modest 
reduction. It is certainly not expected 
that it would cause any slowdown in 
any real hardware part of a weapons 
program that has already been approved 
for production and deployment. 
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AUTHORIZED STRENGTH FOR THE SELECTED RE- 
SERVES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1969 

Mr. President, as a part of the bill, 
we have a section with reference to the 
authorized strength for the selected re- 
serves for fiscal year 1969. Always here- 
tofore, some time along the latter part 
of the year, the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the two Houses would establish 
the authorized strength for the Army Na- 
tional Guard and Army Reserve. During 
a period of several years the Department 
of Defense tried to abolish that part of 
the Army Reserve with units. A portion 
of the group sought to be abolished is 
being called to active duty now. This 
state of affairs caused much uncertainty 
for the entire Army Reserve program. 
There could be no real planning. We de- 
cided that the authorizing committees, 
the Armed Services Committees of the 
two Houses, should act on the matter on 
a systematic basis for each fiscal year. So 
last year, Congress passed H.R. 2, which 
provided that the personnel strength of 
the selected reserves would be author- 
ized each fiscal year as a prior condi- 
tion for Reserve pay and allowance ap- 
propriations. 

We have followed substantially the 
same statutory pattern that has been 
adopted for the last 3 or 4 years by the 
Appropriations Committee for the Army 
National Guard and the Army Reserve. 
This bill, however, applies to all of the 
selected reserves, and provides, in sub- 
stance, that each of the selected re- 
serves will be programed to attain an 
average strength of not less than a speci- 
fied number. The committee did not 
adopt the end strength approach rec- 
ommended by the Department of De- 
fense. I shall not give a long explanation 
of the difference between those two, but 
the average strength requires that the 
program be at an average strength each 
month over the year, rather than meet- 
ing only a yearly end strength, which 
makes it possible to run in a large num- 
ber at the end of the fiscal year and thus 
meet the technical requirements of the 
law, rather than the intent. This com- 
mittee provision nails it down. 

Mr. President, so I refer now to title 
IV of this bill, which authorizes the 
personnel strengths for each of the se- 
lected reserves for fiscal year 1969, as 
now required by law. Although this item 
was submitted separately, the committee 
made it part of this bill, since the prin- 
cipal purpose of this legislation is to 
provide the necessary authorizations for 
the appropriations for certain Depart- 
ment of Defense activities. 

BACKGROUND 


Before discussing the details of title 
IV, I should like to first refer briefly 
to its legislative background. 

This title now required by law rep- 
resents the first legislative authorization 
providing personnel strengths of the Se- 
lected Reserves on a fiscal year basis. As 
a part of H.R. 2 of the last Congress— 
now Public Law 90-168—there is the 
statutory requirement that Congress 
shall authorize the personnel strengths 
of the Selected Reserves of each Reserve 
component for each fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1968. The act further pro- 
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vides that, until these strengths have 
been authorized by law, no funds may be 
appropriated for the pay and allowances 
for members of Reserve components. 
Prior to this Public Law there was no 
such annual authorizing legislation and 
the matter of Reserve strengths was 
dealt with exclusively in the annual 
Department of Defense Appropriations 
Act. Title IV, therefore, marks the first 
annual legislative act in compliance with 
the statutory mandate set forth in Public 
Law 90-168 of the last Congress. 
PERSONNEL STRENGTHS FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1969 

The bill in section 401 provides that 
for fiscal year 1969 the Selected Reserves 
of the Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces will be programed to at- 
tain an average strength of not less than 
the following: 

First. Army National Guard, 400,000. 

Second. Army Reserve, 260,000. 

Third. Naval Reserve, 125,407. 

Fourth. Marine Corps Reserve, 47,204. 

Fifth. Air National Guard, 77,371. 

Sixth. Air Force Reserve, 45,526. 

Seventh, Coast Guard Reserve, 17,799. 

Mr. President, the strengths contained 
in title IV are those recommended by the 
Department of Defense with the excep- 
tion that the committee added sufficient 
numbers to the Air National Guard and 
the Air Force Reserve to enable them to 
utilize the personnel of four Guard and 
four Reserve groups, all of which were 
formerly scheduled for deactivation dur- 
ing fiscal year 1969. 

These additions total 4,815 and are set 
forth in the table on page 27 of the com- 
mittee report. 

Mr. President, I would emphasize at 
this point that the Department of De- 
fense has already indicated that the per- 
sonnel of these eight units will be utilized 
either in their present mission or some 
other reserve activity to which the units 
will be converted. 

OTHER COMMITTEE CHANGES 

Mr. President, the committee also 
made two other modifications not con- 
tained in the Department of Defense 
proposal. 

First, the Department of Defense rec- 
ommendation would have provided for 
certain strengths in the form of an “au- 
thorized personnel end strength.” The 
bill as reported by the committee re- 
quires that the selected reserve of each 
reserve component “be programed to 
attain an average strength of not less 
than” a certain specified strength. The 
revised language continues the formula 
which has been enacted in the annual 
appropriation acts for the last few years 
with respect to the strengths of the Army 
National Guard and the Army Reserve. 

Second, the committee added language 
to provide for the necessary personnel 
accounting for Selected Reserve mem- 
bers who may be on active duty during 
fiscal year 1969. This language in sub- 
stance provides that the average 
strengths prescribed in the bill will auto- 
matically be adjusted upward or down- 
ward to reflect those members of the 
Selected Reserve who are either on active 
duty or released from active duty during 
the next fiscal year. 
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Mr. President, this latter change might 
be described as a technical amendment 
aimed at preventing the prescribed 
strength of the selected reserves from be- 
ing affected by the number being called 
to, or released from, active duty during 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. President, I have reviewed briefly 
the provisions of title IV. The committee 
report beginning on page 24 discusses the 
Selected Reserve personnel authorization 
in greater detail. 

Some of the weapons procured with 
appropriations based on this authoriza- 
tion would be used in Vietnam if, unhap- 
pily, the conflict there still exists when 
deliveries occur. But much of this au- 
thorization is intended to provide weap- 
ons for the force levels the Defense De- 
partment proposes to maintain after the 
war in Vietnam is over. 

Every member of the Senate and most 
U.S. citizens must devoutly long for an 
end to the fighting in Vietnam under cir- 
cumstances that will not besmirch our 
national honor or cause personal and na- 
tional sacrifices in the objective there to 
have been altogether futile. While there 
may be differences over the terms of end- 
ing the fighting, I think there is nearly 
unanimous agreement that the members 
of our Armed Forces have fought val- 
iantly. Our men in uniform should know 
that the citizens of this Nation and the 
Members of this body are grateful to 
them for their courage and their skills, 
and for the hardships they have endured 
in the performance of duty. 

Mr. President, I can add that, in my 
humble opinion, the United States of 
America has never, never been repre- 
sented, on any battlefield, at any time, 
by finer fighting men, nor with more 
skilled or more heroic soldiers. It is to 
their everlasting credit that they have 
responded in the very finest way and 
carried on among some uncertainty back 
here, even. They have carried on in the 
very finest traditions and in the most 
skillful military way, for which, as I say, 
they deserve the everlasting credit of all 
the free world and especially the people 
of the United States and those of us 
here. 

I feel that they do have all the grati- 
tude to which I have alluded. I want to 
add that I am as hopeful, perhaps, as is 
anyone about the peace talks and hope- 
ful for prospects of real results there; 
but I do not think it is a time for jubila- 
tion at the expense of not continuing to 
provide a very effective, strong, ready, 
fighting force, at every level, at all levels, 
at which our men may be called on to 
fight. I know they must have the very 
best weapons and supplies. I am not one 
to skimp on supplies. I believe that in 
war, to have enough, we may need to 
have too much. In other words, we have 
to have a margin. The idea of trying to 
fight any war and conclude it without 
anything left is foreign to my thinking, 
and I believe that of the Congress. Who 
can tell what will happen? One must at 
times assume the worst in order to have 
enough. That is exactly what my posi- 
tion would be. 

I warn now—even though hoping to 
the contrary—that we are liable to have 
considerably more fighting there, and it 
will take generous support and it will 
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cost a great deal more money to bring 
the war to a respectable conclusion. 

Now I wish to add a few words on a 
matter that is germane to the subject. 

As we consider this bill, we should bear 
in mind that the readiness of the Active 
and Reserve Forces not committed to the 
war in Southeast Asia is also of vital 
importance. This is a matter to which 
the Preparedness Investigating Subcom- 
mittee has devoted an increasing amount 
of its attention since early in 1964. 

I have stated on a number of occa- 
sions that the Strategic Reserve, which 
is that portion of the Active Army which 
is held in the United States to be avail- 
able to meet commitments and respond 
to contingencies around the world, has 
been depleted over the past several years 
by the requirements of Southeast Asia. 
I have given many warnings about this 
situation and have repeatedly urged that 
the necessary steps be taken to recon- 
stitute it. 

No one knows any better than those of 
us who serve on this subcommittee what 
thin ice we have skated upon for a long 
time, since this war assumed its present 
enlarged proportions. The recent call of 
Army National Guard and Army Reserve 
units to active duty does this in part, but 
only in part. In addition, it focuses ad- 
ditional attention on the readiness of the 
Reserve components. 

A few weeks ago, the Preparedness 
Subcommittee staff made personal and 
on-the-spot inspections of the readiness 
of three high priority National Guard 
brigades, these being the 69th Infantry 
Brigade, headquartered in Topeka, 
Kans.; the 67th Infantry Brigade, 
Mechanized, headquartered in Lincoln, 
Nebr.; and the 49th Infantry Brigade, 
headquartered at Alameda, Calif. Por- 
tions of the 67th and 69th Brigades were 
involved in the recent call to active 
duty—I mean the call which occurred a 
few days ago. 

Since these brigades are a part of the 
Selected Reserve Force—I am talking 
about not regular forces, but those 
selected as the hard core part of the 
Reserve—which is a selected force of 
about 150,000 Army National Guard and 
Army Reserve forces which have the 
highest priority and were authorized 100 
percent personnel strength, a high per- 
centage of its authorized equipment and 
increased training at home stations and 
summer camps, they should be among 
the reserve units having the highest 
degree of readiness and preparedness for 
deployment. The readiness goal for the 
brigades is 6 weeks from alert for mobi- 
lization to actual readiness for deploy- 
ment. 

The staff found that these brigades, 
although generally in a satisfactory situ- 
ation as far as personnel and training is 
concerned, have significant equipment 
shortages and, in addition, a substantial 
portion of the equipment on hand is 
overage. A similar inspection by the sub- 
committee staff in June of 1967 of three 
National Guard divisions, which were 
then a part of the high priority Selected 
Reserve Force, revealed a substantially 
similar situation. These divisions also 
had shortages of equipment in the mis- 
sion essential areas of firepower, mobil- 
ity, and communications. 
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Those are not idle words, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in talking about military strength. 
Firepower, mobility, and communica- 
tions are indeed essential areas. 

The same conditions prevail through- 
out the Army Reserve components. 

While the generally minor personnel 
deficiencies of these units can probably 
be supplied quickly after mobilization by 
the assignment of fillers out of the Ready 
Reserve mobilization pool, there is real 
uncertainty as to when the equipment 
necessary can and will be made available, 
particularly since, in general, the equip- 
ment which is in short supply in the 
Reserve Forces is also in short supply in 
the Active Army. 

This situation is not confined to the 
Reserve Forces. Visits earlier this year by 
the subcommittee staff to the Ist and 2d 
Armored Divisions, the 5th Infantry 
Division, Mechanized, the 2d Marine 
Division, and those portions of the 82d 
Airborne Division and the 5th Marine 
Division which remain in the United 
States also revealed equipment and per- 
sonnel problems. 

These facts emphasize that, despite 
our tremendous defense budget, all of 
the military needs are not being taken 
care of. This is particularly true of the 
Reserve forces which, of course, have a 
lower priority in the distribution of 
equipment than do the Active Forces. As 
a matter of fact, at one time, the high 
priority Army Reserve components had 
an even lower priority in the distribution 
of equipment than did our military aid 
program commitments. I am pleased that 
this is no longer true across the board. 

These facts point out once again that 
the Reserve forces fare very poorly in 
the distribution of money and equipment 
in the Pentagon. The Congress has been 
repeatedly assured by the Defense De- 
partment during authorization and ap- 

propriations hearings that the purchase 
of the military equipment requested 
would result in the high priority Reserve 
components receiving the weapons and 
equipment which they require in order 
to achieve an adequate degree of military 
preparedness and combat readiness. Un- 
fortunately, this is not yet an actuality. 

I have long been a supporter of the 
citizen-soldier concept and have long 
urged that the Reserve components be 
given their rightful place in the sun and 
be supplied with the personnel, training 
and equipment which they need to 
achieve an adequate state of readiness. 
One of the most feasible methods to save 
money in maintaining a modern military 
establishment is to maintain the neces- 
sary Reserve components at a high de- 
gree of combat readiness. This is one of 
the best ways that I know to keep the 
cost of our military forces within reason- 
able bounds. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, I 
think it may be the only way in years to 
come, in the future, to keep costs within 
reasonable bounds. 

The recent callup has once again 
shown the need for a quick mobilization 
capability and combat readiness in the 
Reserve components, and it is therefore 
essential that they be adequately funded, 
equipped, supplied, and supported in all 
major respects. 

I propose to do what I can to see that 
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the Army Reserve components and all 
other Reserve components are better sup- 
plied and equipped. Our committee has 
already called upon the Pentagon to 
furnish us with complete formation 
about the overall equipment shortages in 
the Reserve components, and I propose to 
ascertain as best I can the funds which 
are needed to supply at least the most 
urgent deficiencies. In the light of recent 
history, this is a matter which should 
have a priority second only to the needs 
of the troops fighting in combat or in di- 
rect training for combat. Fully equipped, 
well-trained and combat-ready Reserve 
forces are essential in this time of re- 
peated crises. 

I mention these things, and I hope with 
sufficient emphasis, Mr. President, not 
because they are in this bill, but they are 
such an essential part of our entire mili- 
tary picture, and they will be represented, 
at least in part, in the appropriation bill. 
The items that I am talking about, the 
equipment like rifles and the so-called 
smaller arms and small equipment, do 
not have to be authorized; they are dealt 
with solely in the appropriation legisla- 
tion. 

There are some items in addition to the 
items in this bill that will be before the 
Senate soon, including additional heli- 
copters, for which there is an urgent 
need, which will be covered by a supple- 
mental request. Someone suggested to 
me that the committee did not reduce 
the numbers of many of these major 
hardware items. I responded that be- 
cause of the intensity of the war, Con- 
gress is already considering a supple- 
mental request for additional weapons, 
including helicopters. 

Mr. President, I wish to thank espe- 
cially the senior Senator from Maine 
[Mrs. SMITH], who is also the senior 
minority member of the Armed Services 
Committee. In all my experience here, I 
have never known a Senator who was 
more diligent, more thorough, more 
earnest, or more effective than is the 
Senator from Maine in the consideration 
of the long and voluminous records and 
the great volume of items that are con- 
tained in these bills. 

The distinguished Senator from Maine 
has used excellent judgment in the con- 
sideration of these highly important 
and, many times, very difficult matters. 

The committee hearings were had be- 
fore the full committee. The hearings 
were very well attended. The questions 
raised by the committee members were 
on the merits and were splendid. We had 
an excellent discussion around the table, 
not hurried in any way, in which the 
committee got the advice and counsel of 
virtually the entire membership of this 
18-member committee. Included in those 
who gave that advice and counsel were 
members with long, actual experience in 
the use of many of these weapons and 
planes, as well as those with experience 
in the manufacture of some of them, and 
others with all kinds of experience in the 
Reserve Forces. 

It was really one of the most satisfac- 
tory experiences that I have had, to near 
the discussion around that table and the 
earnestness with which it was carried 
on, and to hear the almost unanimous 
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opinion expressed. Virtually all items 
were agreed upon unanimously in the 
final analysis. 

I am satisfied that we have a stronger 
and a better bill and a sounder approach 
than we had when the hearings were 
started on the bill that was sent over. I 
think that every Member attended the 
hearings. I am sure that all who could 
attend did so. I thank each and every one 
for the valuable contributions made in 
the markup and consideration of the bill. 

If there are any brief questions, I would 
be glad to yield, but I want to yield first 
to the distinguished Senator from Maine 
who is the ranking minority member of 
the committee. I am not trying to keep 
the floor to the exclusion of anyone. 

Mr. President, I yield now to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi, the acting chairman of 
the committee on his handling of the bill. 

I will make extended remarks on the 
bill tomorrow, at which time I plan to re- 
view some of the tragedies of Pentagon 
policies of the past 7 years. I will not take 
the time to do so now. 

I also take this opportunity to thank 
our able colleague, the distinguished act- 
ing chairman of the committee, for his 
very generous remarks with respect to me 
and my participation in the pending bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Maine. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] also made a contribution to the 
strength of the bill. We had the benefit 
of his wise counsel and advice on mat- 
ters from time to time. The Senator from 
Georgia was not able to attend all of 
these hearings. 

Since I had attended all of the hear- 
ings, I was asked to present the bill. 
However, I point out that the bill bears 
the mark and the stamp of the Senator 
from Georgia and contains the fine 
knowledge and understanding the Sen- 
ator has with respect to the entire pro- 
gram and the particular problems it 
presents. 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the graciousness of the Senator from 
Mississippi. I shall explain, so that the 
Senator may understand, why I rise in 
this manner. 

Unfortunately, not having anticipated 
this situation, I had promised to resume 
the taking of some testimony in the anti- 
trust hearings at 4 o’clock. 

I think we are again at a point where 
those Senators who are not members of 
the Committee on Armed Services are 
faced with some very difficult dilemmas. 
We generally resolve all of these ques- 
tions in favor of the committee because 
we know first of the great capacity and 
competence of the committee members, 
and, second, because we know of their 
dedication to a prudent budget. 

Before I leave the floor, I ask the able 
Senator from Mississippi if he will plan 
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in the next day or two to discuss in 
a little greater detail why the commit- 
tee suggests that we should increase by 
$783 million—more than three-quarters 
of a billion dollars—the expenditure for 
research and development. 

We are all hesitant to trim back budg- 
et items that directly support servicemen 
under fire. I looked first at that research 
area because I thought that in all likeli- 
hood this was the area least likely to di- 
rectly affect a man on the line in Viet- 
nam, 

I had hoped in view of the pressures on 
our resources that the committee might 
suggest reduced research and develop- 
ment. I find that last year we appro- 
priated $7,092,600,000 for research and 
development. The committee this year 
recommends $7,875,478,000. If we could 
reduce that, what great disservice would 
be done our troops or our national secu- 

ty? 

Furthermore, I hope that the Senator 
from Mississippi might address himself— 
so that we might read it in the RECORD 
before being faced with the vote—to the 
recommendation made for four fast de- 
ployment logistics ships. 

I remember the debate a year or so ago, 
and it is my impression that we con- 
cluded that we would eliminate those 
items. I see that four are now recom- 
mended for the program at a cost of $183 
million, and that this is the first set of 
four in a 4-year program to deliver 30 
such ships. The cost involved would be 
more than seven times the amount of 
$183 million. 

If we can trim in these areas, we will 
reduce the amount by more than $1 bil- 
lion. I am sure that other Senators with 
no more familiarity with the subject 
matter than I will spot areas where they 
wish they could see reductions effected. 
They will rise in the fashion that I rise, 
not asserting that this is unwise, im- 
proper, or imprudent, but wondering why 
$1 billion in these two areas might not 
be saved and if, on balance, the strength 
of the Nation in the long term might not 
be even greater if we were not to spend 
the $1 billion. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will 
reply briefly to the remarks of the Sen- 
ator. 

First, concerning research and devel- 
opment, on page 5 of the committee re- 
port we undertake to show in a general 
way the breakdown of the different cate- 
gories into which the expenditure of this 
money falls. However, I have an even 
further breakdown in my remarks that 
I will review quite briefly for the Sen- 
ator after making reference here to one 
outstanding fact. The apparent increase 
in the amount requested is largely at- 
tributable to the absence of other avail- 
able funding, from savings in earlier 
years, and to the inclusion of some items 
in research and development that for- 
merly were carried in other appropria- 
tions accounts. 

Approximately $8 billion is included in 
the bill for research development, test, 
and evaluation. We find that approxi- 
mately $3 billion of that is for opera- 
tional systems, which really is not re- 
search at all. It is development—that is, 
the continued development of weapons 
and systems already approved for de- 
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ployment. In other words, there is a new 
airplane on which the research has been 
done, and it has now been decided that 
the aircraft is good and is needed, and 
will be brought into the system and de- 
ployed. But we still would be charging 
the heavy sums that go for that pur- 
pose to research and development. So 
approximately $3 billion of that amount 
is for weapons that have been approved 
and are thought to be essential. We did 
not intend to reduce that amount, 
frankly, unless it involved a weapon that 
encounters developmental difficulty or 
some intentional delay. So that brings it 
down to $5 billion, as a better indication 
of the amount that really would be de- 
voted to research and development of 
weapons for the future—I mean real re- 
search. 

Approximately $1.7 billion of the near- 
ly $5 billion is for management and sup- 
port—essentially, overhead costs of op- 
erating research and development bases 
and installations. We have tremendous 
bases and installations that are put to- 
gether and operated for this primary 
purpose. The test ranges all come under 
that category. The enormous wind tun- 
nel set up at Tullahoma, Tenn., where 
a great many items are tested, comes un- 
der that category. 

Returning to the six categories, ap- 
proximately $450 million of that money 
is for the strict research category. The 
orientation here is basically to scientific 
discipline. The work is conducted largely 
by universities and laboratories and in- 
volves effort in such fields as chemistry, 
biology, medicine, physics, and the be- 
havioral and social sciences. 

The result of this research is rather 
indefinite and uncertain, as the Senator 
knows—those ventures, as I call them— 
but, relatively speaking, not a high per- 
centage of this money goes into those 
purposes. We thought those were some 
of the areas in which some of the reduc- 
tion we did make—3 percent overall— 
could be effected. But, because this work 
is relatively basic, defense officials em- 
phasize that it is important to have a 
fairly stable level of support here, to 
avoid sharp year-to-year fluctuation. 

The Department of Defense now has 
men of eminence in this field. Dr. John 
Foster is one of them. I am not a scien- 
tist, but he gives me the impression of 
being a very capable man. It is a difficult 
job. He insists that he needs these items. 
Secretary of the Air Force Brown is a 
research scientist in his own right, and 
at one time he occupied the position Dr. 
Foster now holds. 

Moving on, the exploratory develop- 
ment category, as designated by the De- 
partment, is the next most elementary 
item. This involves the application of re- 
search efforts that are oriented toward 
technology such as electronics, explo- 
sives, communications, and propulsion. 
Approximately $980 million is programed 
for exploratory development in 1969. This 
involves work to procure experimental 
hardware for testing to determine 
whether these items are suitable for mili- 
tary use. At this stage, the cost is ex- 
plored for the purpose of judging whether 
the operational benefits would justify the 
expense of further development and pro- 
duction. Slightly more than $1 billion of 
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the 1969 R. & D. budget falls into this 
advanced development category. 

Engineering development accounts for 
$856 million of the 1969 program, and 
that involves designing weapons or equip- 
ment specifically for military use and de- 
ployment. But the decision for full pro- 
duction and deployment is still reserved. 
There is an intermediate category into 
which we have divided and the Depart- 
ment has divided this money. 

There was some difference of opinion 
among the members of the committee— 
just to give the Senator the full picture— 
as to how much the reduction should be. 
Some thought it should not be reduced 
at all. I believe one Senator suggested a 
10-percent reduction. As I recall, I first 
suggested 5 percent, and we agreed on 
3 percent, which we thought was safe. 

The Senator well brought out the point 
about the comparison with last year. On 
pages 420 and 421 of the printed hearing 
on this bill is a rather good comparison 
of the apparent differences that prevail 
with respect to the request of this year 
and last year. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President (Mr. SPONG 
in the chair), will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. There are two prongs 
to the question of the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. CLARK. I am interested in proce- 
dure for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. This is my problem. I 
have a long speech I should like to de- 
liver with respect to this bill. It may take 
a couple of hours. I also have a great 
many questions I should like to ask the 
Senator. I have a commitment to go to 
Philadelphia for an important engage- 
ment at 5 o'clock. If it is necessary for me 
to cancel this engagement in order to suit 
the Senator’s convenience, I will do so. 
If the Senator would indulge me and 
permit me to take this matter up to- 
morrow, I would be grateful to him. 

Mr. STENNIS. I certainly want the 
Senator to be accommodated as much as 
possible. There are some pressing reasons 
why I would like to complete action on 
this bill tomorrow, if it is possible. 

Would the Senator from Pennsylvania 
consider delivering part of the points in 
his argument this afternoon, if he has a 
little time—even 30 or 40 minutes—if I 
yield the floor now, if it is agreeable to 
the Senate that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania have the floor? I should like to 
dispose of as much discussion today as 
we can. 

Mr. CLARK. I would be glad to take 
possibly 25 minutes now. 

Mr. HART. I appreciate the willingness 
of the Senator from Mississippi to con- 
tinue his response to the two-pronged 
question I raised. However, I understand 
fully the problem of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and I believe we can ap- 
propriately resume this matter tomor- 
row. 

But let me react to the response thus 
far with respect to research. In a sense, 
this is a good example of the way a Sen- 
ator who is not a member of the com- 
mittee, through no fault of the members 
of the Committee on Armed Services, is 
left at the first turn when we get up and 
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try to fight our way through $22 billion 
of hardware and research. 

My first reaction is this. I refer now 
to the language of the committee’s re- 
port on page 6, the last sentence of the 
first paragraph: 

As a part of a Government-wide program 
to reduce expenditures, narrow our fiscal 
deficit, improve our balance of payments, and 
restore confidence in the dollar, the commit- 
tee knows that some of these reductions 
must be effected within the Department of 
Defense and that the research and develop- 
ment program must bear its share of the 
reduction. 


We give ourselves this glorious assign- 
ment to reduce expenditures, restore con- 
fidence, and so forth. 

Then, I turn two pages further and 
I find that research and development ex- 
penditure is about $783 million more this 
year than before. One does not have to 
be a Ph. D. in mathematics to know that 
that does not quite add up. This is the 
reason I would hope that before the 
Senate concludes its action we will have, 
in fact, assured the attainment, at least 
in part, of the committee’s asserted goal: 
to see that a part of the disciplines we 
are going to impose on spending is borne 
by the Department of Defense and, spe- 
cifically, the research and development 
aspect. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall yield, but first 
I wish to point out that the Senator from 
Michigan knows we authorized a 3-per- 
cent reduction in the entire amount. 

Mr. HART. Three percent of the re- 
search and development amount re- 
quested, apparently. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. But it is three-quarters 
of a billion dollars more than we are 
spending now. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator sets forth 
a good point. On page 420, Dr. Foster sets 
forth the reasons why it is an apparent 
increase rather than an actual increase. 
There is a great difference in the 2 years 
in the kind of funds that are in the pipe- 
lines. 

Mr. HART. I shall look at that docu- 
ment while at the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee hearing and perhaps I will dis- 
cover that the amount is not three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is not as bad as it 
looks. 

We will come to the other part of the 
question later. 

I yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in order 
that the Senator from Mississippi and 
I may have a brief colloquy, I would sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in order 
to meet the request of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania not 
lose his right to the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. However, I hope the Sena- 
tor will explain the FDL question. 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall. I understand 
the Senator has to go to Philadelphia. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have a statement I wish to make this 
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evening. What is the reason for the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator is pre- 
pared to proceed I would be glad to with- 
draw my request. I was merely contem- 
plating 2 or 3 minutes before yielding the 
floor. I shall answer the Senator from 
Florida on the FDL matter a little later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator withdraw his request? 

Mr. STENNIS. I withdraw my request 
with respect to the absence of a quorum. 

Iam glad to yield the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi for yielding to me. I join 
Senators in commending the Senator 
from Mississippi for the excellent, thor- 
ough, and penetrating analysis of the 
pending gigantic authorization bill. I 
would hope that as many Senators as 
possible will read as much of the hear- 
ings as possible because the record is 
interesting, and it is long, including well 
over 1,100 pages of testimony. Again, I 
congratulate the Senator from Missis- 
sippi for his able job as acting chairman 
of the committee, and I also congratu- 
late the distinguished ranking minority 
member and the other members of the 
committee for their efforts on this bill. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF MODERN NUCLEAR 
SUBMARINES 

For some months I have been listen- 
ing to classified testimony with respect 
to the nuclear submarine program of the 
United States, and am glad to report 
that, as of today, this Nation possesses 
the most formidable nuclear-powered 
submarine fleet in the world. 

Nevertheless, many of us are con- 
cerned that our lead in this vital area of 
national defense is being steadily reduced 
by the great strides currently being 
made in this field by the Soviet Union; 
and this concern has been increased by 
recent reluctance on the part of the 
Department of Defense to pursue actively 
policies which would still further in- 
crease the relative effectiveness of our 
submarine program. 

It is clear to me, as well as to others 
more versed in the subject, that the 
United States cannot afford to termi- 
nate its building of nuclear-powered 
submarines after the fiscal year 1970. 

One of my apprehensions about this 
continuing war in Vietnam has been the 
degree to which its operation has taken 
our minds, our policies and programs, 
and our treasure away from the main 
effort, namely, maintaining the proper 
deterrent capacity against the Soviet 
Union. In this connection, let us note 
that the total additional amount of 
money requested so as to continue with 
this nuclear-powered submarine pro- 
gram, as recommended in this authoriza- 
tion bill, is $33.9 million, far less than 
one-half of 1 day’s cost of the Vietnam 
war. 

Although there are parts of the over- 
all Defense authorization bill that I be- 
lieve should be materially reduced when 
appropriation funds are later requested 
from the Congress—and I shall intro- 
duce amendments at that time to that 
effect—this relatively small request for 
additional authorization for modern 
submarines would enable the Navy to 
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proceed immediately with the design, de- 
velopment, and testing of two new higher 
performance units. 

It is my understanding that the De- 
fense Deputies decided against continu- 
ation of the construction of such sub- 
marines because of various studies made 
in the Department of Defense; but re- 
gardless of any studies conducted, I be- 
lieve such a policy could jeopardize our 
position of deterrence. 

The bill before us (S. 3293) specifically 
provides that $22,500,000 of the funds 
authorized for the fiscal year 1969 Navy 
shipbuilding program “is authorized to 
be appropriated only for long leadtime 
components for an improved nuclear- 
powered attack submarine of new de- 
sign.” 

The bill further provides that $4 mil- 
lion of research, development, test, and 
evaluation funds for the Navy “is au- 
thorized to be appropriated only for 
development of an improved nuclear at- 
tack submarine to be included in the 
fiscal year 1970 procurement program.” 

This $26.5 million will be used to de- 
velop, test, and procure the long lead- 
time components for a new design nu- 
clear propulsion plant that has been 
worked on for the past 4 years. 

In addition, the bill provides $16,- 
400,000 of Navy R.D.T. & E. funds “is 
authorized to be appropriated only for 
an improved nuclear-powered attack 
submarine of new design to be procured 
in years after fiscal year 1970.” 

These funds will be used to start de- 
velopment of a new nuclear propulsion 
plant being studied for application to 
even better submarines in future years. 

As mentioned, the net increase to this 
bill is $33.9 million, since $9 million of 
the $22.5 million I referred to earlier was 
requested by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I want 
to express appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi for his 
outstanding efforts and for his presenta- 
tion of the action taken by the Armed 
Services Committee on the military pro- 
curement authorization bill. In this year 
of increasing tensions, such action has 
added importance. When such an im- 
portant legislation is considered with 
other urgent requirements, we should in- 
deed examine closely our defense pro- 
grams. I can state, as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, that the 
committee has devoted many hours to 
the request submitted by the executive 
branch and has made its recommenda- 
tions only after the closest scrutiny of the 
testimony and facts presented to it. 

It has been suggested that in the ab- 
sence of an effective ballistic missile de- 
fense, no bomber defense system can be 
of significant value, I am not convinced 
that we have been exposed to all facets of 
this complex problem. It appears to me 
that a lack of effort on our part to pro- 
vide defense against either or both the 
missile and bomber threats can only en- 
courage a potential enemy and provide 
him a flexibility and a variety of attack 
options that our own strategic planners 
would strive mightly to attain. 

We cannot discuss here the details of 
the threat to the United States from 
bombers. But I can remind us all that 
public statements have announced re- 
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cently the unprecedented activity by So- 
viet long-range bombers in approaching 
closer than ever before to our perimeters 
in both the east and west. I feel certain 
that the complete story about such 
flights has not been made public. 

I believe that the Soviet bomber force 
is capable by itself of delivering suffi- 
cient destruction upon us to meet any 
of the definitions of assured destruction 
used by the former Secretary of Defense 
in his testimony of the past several years 
before the committee. 

Such a capability cannot be dismissed 
easily or countered to an acceptable de- 
gree by obsolete defense forces. Even a 
small number of heavy bombers are ca- 
pable of great destruction. 

We have the means to close some at- 
tack avenues and to restrict potential 
enemy options by modernizing our air 
defenses. 

Since doubts do exist in the minds 
of committee members about the results 
to be obtained by the modification of 
an aircraft as old as the F-106, other 
alternatives should be considered. 

The highly capable F-12, developed but 
not procured, is still available and should 
be further examined. Other aircraft, 
short of the F-12 in performance but 
newer in design and production than 
the F-106, offer other alternatives. A 
practical alternative could be a force 
of such an interceptor mixed with a 
relatively small number of F-12’s. This 
mixed interceptor force might provide 
a highly attractive solution from both 
cost and effectiveness standpoints and 
could give us an excellent hedge against 
bomber improvements such as standoff 
air-to-surface weapons or supersonic 
bombers. Perhaps this force could pro- 
vide the effectiveness and reliability 
which the committee may feel is lacking 
in the current proposal. 

It appears appropriate to allow time 
for the presentation and close examina- 
tion of the several force alternatives 
before any action is taken today to dis- 
approve possible defense improvements. 

I suggest that our actions on air de- 
fense for the 1970’s should be made only 
after the Defense Department has pro- 
vided the Armed Services Committee 
with a more complete analysis of the 
threat and defense force options. Cer- 
tainly, we should not base our judgments 
primarily on the credibility of the F-106 
proposal. I hope that the Senator from 
Mississippi will require the Department 
of Defense to provide us at the earliest 
date the information I have suggested. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RETURN TO THE SENATE BY 
SENATOR PASTORE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it is with real 
joy that I welcome my good friend and 
senior colleague, Senator PASTORE, back 
to the floor of the Senate today. 
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It is a pleasure for all of us to have 
him back with us and to see him looking 
so fit and rested. We have missed his wise 
counsel and incisive wit during the past 
few weeks. Now that he is back “on 
duty,” as it were, I know I speak for us all 
in saying how glad we are that such an 
exceptionally able colleague is once again 
helping us to shoulder the burdens of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, it was a deep source of 
distress to me personally, to the citizens 
of my State, and to all the Members of 
this body when Senator PASTORE was 
taken sick last winter. We have been 
heartened, however, to note his steady 
recuperation and complete restoration to 
his usual state of vigor and strength. 
Again I speak for all the people of Rhode 
Island, as well as all the Members of this 
body, when I say “welcome back” to 
JOHN PastoRE, and extend to him all 
best wishes for many long years of health 
and happiness. 


OUR SERVICEMEN IN VIETNAM ARE 
NOT GETTING THEIR MAIL 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to ex- 
press my deep concern over the fact that 
our American men overseas, particularly 
those in Vietnam, as I am told by their 
families, are not receiving mail from 
home. 

During the past several weeks, my of- 
fice has been contacted on numerous oc- 
casions by apprehensive relatives and 
friends concerning this matter. 

For example, an anxious mother who 

writes to her son daily has not received a 
reply from him in months. A disturbed 
father states that a package he for- 
warded to his son was returned bearing 
the stamp “person unknown.” One serv- 
iceman explained to a friend that his 
unit was told by the commanding officer 
not to expect correspondence from home 
for some time because there was a tre- 
mendous backlog of mail in San Fran- 
cisco. 
Still another parent states that since 
her son departed the United States for 
Vietnam, in March 1968, she has insisted 
that a member of the family write to him 
once a week so that her son would re- 
ceive mail often. She has passed along 
to me the expression of deep disappoint- 
ment by her son because he has not re- 
ceived a letter from home. 

Mr. President, while I am fully aware 
of the problems and difficulties in trans- 
portation to and from those war-torn 
areas, I also realize that a soldier needs 
the encouragement and the incentive to 
carry on which he receives from loved 
ones; and because of this I urge that the 
Post Office Department take action in 
the direction of expediting mail to our 
American servicemen in combat areas. 
Perhaps the first step we must take is 
to ah the problem of backlogged 
mail. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


A MEETING PLACE FOR VIETNAM 
PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp an editorial from today’s 
Washington Star, entitled “Anyplace, 
Anytime...” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 17, 1968] 


“ANYPLACE, ANYTIME .. .” 


The noisy protests that greeted President 
Johnson on his arrival in Honolulu were dis- 
graceful, but hardly surprising. The unfor- 
tunate fact is that the President and the 
other administration spokesmen were ask- 
ing for trouble with their repeated insist- 
ence that they were ready to go anyplace, 
anytime, to talk about peace in Vietnam. 

It must be clear, however, to all save those 
whose object in life is to harass the Presi- 
dent, that the mistake is not the present 
reluctance to fly to Cambodia or Poland at 
the snap of Ho's fingers. The mistake was 
the original unqualified assurance that any 
meeting place named by North Vietnam 
would be acceptable. 

A careful reading of the President’s ad- 
dress, in which he announced the partial 
bombing halt, shows that an attempt was 
made at that time to correct the careless 
language of the earlier appeals. The United 
States, the President said, was prepared to 
meet “in any forum” in a “suitable place.” 

Neither Phnom Penh nor Warsaw can, by 
any reasonable test, be considered suitable 
for such a meeting. In the Cambodian capi- 
tal, the United States has no diplomatic rep- 
resentation and no secure means of commu- 
nicating with Washington. In Poland, the 
Communist government could, by deciding 
which countries should get visas and which 
should not, dictate the makeup of the nego- 
tiations. And ever since a member of a Ger- 
man trade mission, relaxing in his hotel 
room, tuned in on a broadcast of secret 
meetings between United States and Red 
Chinese diplomats, the security arrange- 
ments in Warsaw have been considered less 
than ideal. 

The logical answer to the problem of a 
meeting site—as Hanoi is fully aware—is a 
neutral capital where both sides are repre- 
sented diplomatically. And no doubt as soon 
as Ho tires of making jokes at Johnson's ex- 
pense, a neutral site will be chosen. 

Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that the ad- 
ministration will take the present lesson to 
heart. From here on in, let all administra- 
tion spokesmen take a careful look at what 
they are saying. Let them be less over- 
whelmed by a rolling cadence, and more alert 
to the fact that someday they may be asked 
to make good on their word. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that, 

when the Senate completes its business 
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today, it stands in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATORS SMITH, CLARK, AND 
TOWER TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that upon 
the completion of the prayer and the 
disposition of the Journal tomorrow, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH] be recognized for not to 
exceed 45 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
upon completion of the statement by 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
Situ], the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] be 
recognized for not to exceed 2 hours and 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the speech by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mi. CLARK], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] be recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS TO 10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. EYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate recessed until tomorrow, Thursday, 
April 18, 1968, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 17, 1968: 

COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE CORPORATION 

Frederic G. Donner, of New York, to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Communications Satellite Corporation until 
the date of the annual meeting of the Cor- 
poration in 1971. (Reappointment.) 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position 
of importance and responsibility designated 
by the President under subsection (a) of 
section 3066, in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. George Vernon Underwood, Jr., 
020679, U.S. Army, 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


“Operation Soapbar” in Clark County, 


Nev. 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1968 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, in an 

important but little publicized effort the 
citizens of Clark County, Nev., are at- 
tempting to help make life a little more 
bearable for the citizens of South Viet- 
nam. 
A shipment of 25 tons of soap is on 
its way to the South Vietnamese people 
to help raise their health and sanitation 
standards and to keep them free from 
many forms of disease prevalent in areas 
of poor sanitation. 

“Operation Soapbar” was a Las Vegas 
community project coordinated by local 
citizens through the Marine Corps civic 
action program in which each citizen in 
the area was asked to donate a bar of 


soap. 

Probably the most significant feature 
of “Operation Soapbar” was the fact 
that it was carried off with no financial 
aid from any source. All labor, equip- 
ment, and professional services were 
donated. 

Civic groups across the Nation have 
undertaken similar projects, but on a 
much smaller scale. Never before has an 
entire community undertaken this par- 
ticular project. It is a “first” not only 
for Clark County, but for the whole 
Nation; and I am proud to represent the 
public-spirited citizenry of my State of 
Nevada. 

This project was interestingly set forth 
in a story in the Las Vegas Sun. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OPERATION SOAPBAR MONTH PROCLAIMED IN 
Las VEGAS 


“Operation Soapbar” in Clark County has 
achieved its purpose—phenomenally. Some 25 
tons of bar soap is now on its way to South 
Vietnam to make life a little more bearable 
for its citizens. 

So great was the zeal of Southern Nevada 
proponents of “Operation Soapbar,” it in- 
spired the citizens of Phoenix, Ariz., to start 
a very successful “Operation Soapbar” of 
their own. This in turn sparked a third such 
program in Tucson, Ariz. 

Probably the most significant feature of 
“Operation Soapbar” is the fact it was carried 
off with no financial aid from any source. All 
labor, equipment and professional services 
were donated, When the project was started 
Dec. 7, the area literally blossomed with soap 
collecting gimmicks. Collection barrels were 
distributed county wide. 

One businessman matched all donations 
that came through his doors. A movie theater 
made the admission to a matinee a bar of 
soap. Donations of soap from local hotels and 
motels could be measured in only hundreds 
of pounds. Local news media and advertising 
groups kept “Operation Soapbar” before the 
Southern Nevada public constantly. 

The logistics of moving 25 tons of soap to 
its destination was a project almost as big 


as the actual collection. A local moving and 
storage group furnished the boxes and trucks 
needed to package the soap up for hauling 
to McCarran Airport where it was flown to 
San Diego by a local airline. The U.S. Navy 
took charge of the soap in San Diego for 
shipment to Vietnam, where it is given to 
Marines for distribution among the citizenry 
of South Vietnam. 

There are two wars in Vietnam. The first 
is to defeat the invading North Vietnamese 
Army and the Viet Cong guerrilla forces. 
The second and most important battle is to 
win the hearts and minds of the Vietnamese 
people through a strong civic action program. 

American Allied and South Vietnamese 
Army forces decisively beat the invaders and 
guerrillas whenever they choose to meet the 
free world forces on the battlefield. However, 
winning the support and cooperation of the 
Vietnamese people is a long and slow process. 
Marines believe projects such as “Operation 
Soapbar" in Las Vegas are helping them to 
win the second and most important part of 
the war in Vietnam. 

A simple thing like a bar of soap or a 
toothbrush presented by a Marine can lead to 
the beginning of a mutual trust between 
American forces and the Vietnamese people. 

A letter from Las Vegas Mayor Oran K, 
Gragson has been enclosed in every box of 
soap that left here for Vietnam. It said in 
part: 

“Sending soap to you is a very small way 
in which we thought we could help you 
(Marines) with your Civic Action Program. 
I’m sure it would please you to know that 
the citizens of our city in every walk of life 
and all ages contributed towarc this drive 
as a token of their appreciation for what you 
are doing for our country.” 

No less enthusiastic are the Marine lead- 
ers involved in “Operation Soapbar.“ When 
in town to thank Las Vegas personally, Maj. 
Gen. Lowell E. English, commandant of the 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot at San Diego, 
said, “It is amazing the way the commu- 
nity here has responded ... truly a tre- 
mendous effort.” 

Col. Donald R. Kennedy, director of the 
12th Marine Corps District, San Francisco, 
who was here with Gen. English, echoed the 
general's praise. 

Col. Kennedy originated “Operation Soap- 
bar,” aimed at collecting soap from all over 
the country for distribution in South Viet- 
nam. Assisting in collection in Las Vegas 
were Marine Capt. Mike Corrigan aided by 
Sheila Regan. 

Vegas businessman Sammy Cohen was 
lauded by “Operation Soapbar” leaders as a 
prime mover in the project. 

The response of Southern Nevadans and 
other Americans around the nation, to Op- 
eration Soapbar“ and projects similar to it 
should prove once and for all to everyone 
from Ho Chi Minh on down, the hearts and 
minds of Americans are with the GI who is 
doing his country’s bidding in Vietnam. 


Student Reporters in Vietnam—VIII 
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HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, once 
again, I would like to submit for the 
Recorp, the most recent dispatches from 
Lee Dembart and Ralph Paladino, two 
Queens College students, currently serv- 


ing as Vietnam-based reporters for the 
Queens College Phoenix. 

These articles discuss the special prob- 
lems connected with the South Viet- 
namese student community. Mr. Dem- 
bart also writes about the reactions of 
American soldiers to recent political de- 
velopments here at home, and Mr. 
Paladino describes the problems faced 
by those soldiers who decide that, for 
reasons of conscience, they cannot fight 
in Vietnam. 

The articles follow: 

(By Lee Dembart) 

Sarcon—O. K. Armstrong, a member of 
the editorial board of Reader’s Digest and 
former Congressman from Missouri, was in 
town last week as part of a whirlwind South- 
east Asia tour. 

Inasmuch as he had just arrived from 
the States, several people were anxious to 
talk to him about Eugene McCarthy, Robert 
Kennedy, and the host of others who are 
fast endeavoring to create the greatest Amer- 
ican political quagmire since Aaron Burr in- 
sisted he had been running for President 
all along. 

The reason for the interest is that few 
people here know or seem to care very much 
about the internecine struggles of the Demo- 
cratic Party and any fresh information is 
eagerly sought. Pacific Stars and Stripes, the 
Armed Forces newspaper published in Tokyo, 
has been the only source of daily news con- 
cerning McCarthy and Kennedy’s quixotic 
quest. 

Harumphed a Navy captain: “I have al- 
ways put God and country before me. And 
whoever doesn’t, like the people in Wash- 
ington, will someday be a loser.” 

Not a single military leader has expressed 
anything that might be called worry over 
the double-barreled Democratic challenge 
to President Johnson’s Vietnam policy. 

Nor has anyone been stirred by the martial 
and not-so-martial pronouncements of Rich- 
ard Nixon. Or the nonpronouncements of 
Nelson Rockefeller. 

The attitude among military men here 
seems to be that when all is said and done, 
and when the conventions and elections are 
over, no matter who wins, the war will con- 
tinue and continue in basically the same 
manner it is being waged now. 

Not so the civilian workers. One official 
in the Agency for International Develop- 
ment asked a reporter, “You going back to 
work for Bobby Kennedy?” 

“Maybe,” said the reporter. “How about 
you?” 

“I'm thinking of quitting my job and join- 
ing the Kennedy forces.” 

And a USIA aide, while not about to quit 
his job, also confided that Kennedy would 
be his choice to run the Government. 

Those military leaders who would say any- 
thing at all asked the one question that most 
troubles Sens. McCarthy and Kennedy, not 
to mention their followers: It’s all well and 
good to say you're going to end the war, but 
how? 

And with a shrug of the shoulders and the 
tolerant but knowing look that one reserves 
for politicians, they walk off. 

The Sigon English-language press was 
taking a more serious if dimmer view of the 
challenge to LBJ. Heavily pro-Government, 
The Saigon Daily News and The Saigon Post 
were busy giving both Kennedy and Mc- 
Carthy their comeuppance, 

Headlines like “Bob Kennedy Admits Er- 
ror,” “LBJ Blasts Critics,” “No Alternative 
to LBJ VN Policy, Voters Told,” and “Pres. 
Thieu Blasts Kennedy Brothers” set the tone 
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for the coverage of the upcoming U.S. Presi- 
dential election. 

At week's end, with the Digest’s Armstrong 
explaining how he got McCarthy to propose 
his coalition settlement, most Saigonites, 
both American and Vietnamese, were more 
concerned with when the black market would 
reopen than with U.S. political debate. 


(By Lee Dempart) 
(First of two articles on Vietnam’s students) 


Saicon.—There are streets in Saigon that 
look like they were imported from Paris’ 
Left Bank. 

Bookstalls line both edges of the side- 
walk, an occasional canopy overhead, crowds 
of youngish looking Vietnamese sift through 
the stacks of dusty, yellowed volumes, and 
American rock and roll blares through loud- 
speakers outside record shops. 

It is the students’ section, and the books 
range from Vietnamese translations of Vic- 
tor Hugo to American chemistry texts. Dog- 
eared, battered copies of The Asian Economic 
Review stand in piles on the sidewalk, tied 
together with unraveling rope. 

A coffee shop nearby is jammed with 
students rereading their notes and discus- 
sing the day’s lectures. They eye Americans 
with suspicion, lowering their voices and 
gazing coldly whenever one enters the shop 
and sits at a table. 

“What do you want here?” an American 
was asked last week by an older student 
whose English was easily understandable, 
“You must be in the wrong place,” he said, 
not waiting for an answer to his question. 
“We have no bar girls here.” 

The students didn't buy the explanation 
that was given. Most got up and left soon 
after the American sat down, with those 
who remained breaking off their conversa- 
tions and turning instead to their books. 

Vietnamese students have reason to be 
suspicious. Since the days of Ngo Dinh Diem 
they have been suppressed, beaten, drafted, 
kidnapped, and murdered whenever their vo- 
cal demands conflicted with the Govern- 
ment's wishes. Only in the past six months 
has there been a discernible change in the 
Government's attitude toward students, with 
an uneasy truce now being observed by both 
sides, 

The university students are bright. Very 
bright. They should be, because, following 
the French system, on completing each stage 
of his education the student takes an exam. 
And only 50 percent of those who take the 
exam pass it and go on, the rest returning 
to their families and homes to pursue other 
careers. 

Primary education in Vietnam lasts five 
years, which is the legal education require- 
ment, though many never complete even 
that much school. 

After the five years comes the first exam, 
with those who pass going on to four years 
of middle school, somewhat like junior high 
school. Then comes the second exam, 50 
percent failing, and those passing going on 
to three more years of high school, after 
which they get a “baccalaureate” degree. 

The university system itself is unlike any- 
thing known in the States. The 27,000- 
student University of Saigon, by far the larg- 
est of the country’s five universities, houses 
a dozen different faculties, ranging from 
letters to science, law, arts, and medicine. A 
student can register in as many or as few 
faculties as he wishes. 

Most wish to register in a few, and even 
then, not for a total of more than one or 
two courses a semester. The result is that 
after enrolling in the university, a student 
can stay there practically forever, never com- 
pleting a degree though taking many courses. 

The students have many complaints about 
the educational system. Some say the quality 
of the professors is very low. Others claim 
that the universities produce too many law- 
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yers and engineers and generally teach use- 
less subjects. 

The complaint was echoed by Nguyen 
Thinh Anh, the head of the Student Affairs 
Office of the University of Saigon. Said Anh 
of the faculty, largely Vietnamese, “The pro- 
fessors must become more eager and con- 
scientious about teaching. 

“Under French domination, the professors 
learned to stand aloof from the students. We 
should now teach them to supervise and ad- 
vise the students, and be more friendly to- 
ward them.” 

While the relationship between the Gov- 
ernment and the students is tense, it is much 
better now than it has been in as long as 
anyone can remember, While the students 
might still be able to muster the power that 
they did against Diem and his immediate 
successors, there is little evidence that they 
want to. 

For one thing, the Government seems final- 
ly to have realized that it must court the 
student blocs if it is to stay in power. Inas- 
much as they represent not only the ma- 
jority of educated people in the country, 
but also a large portion of the middle class 
and the sole source of future leadership, the 
students command power far beyond their 
numbers. 

In addition, with half the population of 
the country under 18 and 75 percent under 
30, the Government is reluctant to give the 
appearance of cracking down on youth. The 
average age of the members of the National 
Assembly’s Lower House is only 36, and many 
of the deputies are in their late 20’s and 
would be considered student leaders if they 
weren't in the government, 

Among them is Dr. Ho Van Minh, the First 
Vice President of the Lower House, who spent 
the last 10 years as a student leader in Saigon. 

“Our government has the duty to procure 
more facilities in order to help young peo- 
ple, and particularly students, in their ac- 
tivities,” Minh said. “This is the only way 
for our government to involve them and orga- 
nize them for the common s . 

Currently, most student activity is in the 
form of social betterment programs. They 
offer an example of the changing Govern- 
ment attitude toward student activities. 

Since the Tet offensive, many students 
have become involved in refugee and relief 
projects. A few of these, reliable sources say, 
have been infiltrated by the Vietcong, a sit- 
uation not unknown in student affairs here. 

Under previous governments, if it became 
know that a student group had been infil- 
trated, the police would be sent in to break 
up the organization. 

But the Thieu-Ky government has adopted 
a different approach. Rather than disband 
organizations, the government has sent in 
informants disguised as refugees to report 
on the activities of the student workers. 
Several groups that had been labeled “infil- 
trated” have been cleared by this process. 

Whether it would strike an American civil 
libertarian as a better method is not the 
question. Vietnamese students expect clan- 
destine Government activities as a matter 
of course, and do not react strongly against 
them. Last year's disclosure of NSA-CIA links 
was greeted by students here with a smug 
indifference. They accused American students 
of being naive in thinking that such things 
did not go on regularly. 

A continuing source of friction between 
the students and the Government is the stu- 
dents’ fear that their well-intentioned efforts 
will be turned around for someone’s political 
advantage. The students are anxious to work, 
but are not anxious to be grist for the po- 
litical mill, especially when their loyalties 
are not firmly with the Government. 

“The students have a tremendous desire 
to be of service to their people,” explained 
an American official. “But they're afraid of 
being exploited by people with political 
interests.” 
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Nonetheless, social service remains the out- 
let that most nationalist students use to 
channel their energies. They are mostly stu- 
dents who are neither pro-Vietcong nor pro- 
Government, are anxious to see the war ended 
and are willing to work in whatever construc- 
tive way they can until it does. 

For the most part, this “nationalist” group 
rejects coalition as an acceptable solution to 
the war. They believe the government is so 
weak that the NLF would take over complete 
control inside of a year. 

The distrust felt by students extends not 
only to the Government, but also to each 
other. One of the continuing problems in 
the formation of a solid student community 
has been the great fragmentation among the 
students themselves, a fragmentation that 
parallels that in the rest of Vietnamese 
society. 

Catholic students, for example, favor an 
end to the war, but will not consider ending 
it on any terms remotely favorable to the 
Communists. “Many of the Catholics are 
refugees from the North,” said one Ameri- 
can, “They didn’t come down here in order 
to get more Communism.” 

The Buddhist students, on the other hand, 
are willing to accept a coalition government 
on the belief that they can handle the 
Communists. Many students claim this is a 
wishful view that commands little support 
from the facts. 

Noninvolved students span the range from 
staunch government supporters to an oc- 
casional NLF sympathizer or party member. 

Many claim that it is useless to be simply 
against the government. “We have to have 
faith in the government,” they say. We have 
to give the government a chance.” 

Others hold that this is a foreign war 
being fought between major powers on Viet- 
namese soil and no affair of Vietnamese. 
They are anxious to bring down any govern- 
ment that not only allows the war to con- 
tinue, but condones it. 

The majority are content, even in the 
midst of chaos and war, to go about their 
daily business and hope that things will 
someday be better. They are not so much 
unconcerned as cynical, cynical about the 
government, cynical about the Vietcong, and 
cynical about the possibility of any group 
or individual creating a nationwide political 
base. 

But the encouraging fact about Vietnam- 
ese students is that they represent an 
expanding middle class and a generation ca- 
pable of taking over effective political con- 
trol of the country. 

They are one of the few hopeful signs 
in Vietnam. 


(By Ralph Paladino) 


The dateline has been omitted to protect 
an individual. Ray is a 20 year old soldier 
who enlisted two weeks after finishing his 
last year in a Colorado high school. He is 
a handsome, dark-haired, intelligent young 
man, who after nearly two years in Vietnam, 
has decided he is finished with killing and 
death. He is being court-martialed for that 
decision. 

Ray is in an engineer company, is a para- 
trooper and demolition expert. Members of 
his company do not operate as a unit in 
the field but as individuals loaned out to 
infantry companies to act as their engineers. 
While the engineer must be on hand to 
handle situations that require his skills, for 
most of his term with a line unit, he is 
just another weapon, another foot soldier. 
Out of 21 months in Vietnam, Ray has served 
19 on the line. 

After returning from his last tour in the 
field in early February, Ray went to see his 
Company Commander, a first Lieutenant, 
and asked that he not be assigned to combat 
for the rest of his tour in Vietnam. At the 
same time he asked that he be allowed to 
see a psychiatrist. The CO agreed he would 
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do all he could. Six weeks later, three weeks 
ago, he was ordered to pack his field gear and 
report to a line company. Respectfully, po- 
litely, he refused. 

The Army is not entirely without feeling. 
He was given two days time to change his 
mind or accept the consequences. When he 
tried to explain his reasons, his CO told 
him he was “full of Each day he re- 
fused and someone was sent in his place. 
He was then restricted to the company area 
to await court-martial. 

Since then he has requested numerous 
times to see both a lawyer and a psychiatrist 
with no success, This week he insisted, and 
a psychiatrist is flying from a nearby base 
to see him. The court-martial forms did not 
leave the company area until two weeks 
after the incident. He has never been noti- 
fied of that fact and he waits in the nervous 
tension that comes with waiting for an ax 
to fall. The charge is “Willful disobedience 
to a commanding officer.” It is not the only 
possible charge (there is for instance the 
charge of “cowardice in the face of the 
enemy”) but it is the most convenient and 
easy to prove, and it is in all likelihood 
the one that will be used. It is a very serious 
charge, for under the provisions of the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, conviction 
under general court-martial, the most solemn 
of military courts, can bring in time of 
peace a dishonorable discharge, reduction 
to lowest enlisted grade, forfeiture of all pay 
and allowances, and five years at hard labor 
in the federal military prison at Fort 
Leavenworth. 

The course of justice in the Army is 
laborious and time consuming, and in many 
ways far superior to what passes for justice 
in most civilian courts. The charges must be 
reviewed at every level of command from 
Company to Division, and recommendations 
made. Only if every level of command rec- 
ommends a general court-martial, and only 
if it is personally approved by the command- 
ing general, can it be convened, Any level 
of command can recommend lesser charges 
and no level may increase them. If the 
final decision is to convene the court, an 
investigation similar to a civil grand jury 
investigation is launched, and from this 
point on the defendant will have a lawyer to 
defend him, If the jury rules that the gen- 
eral court is not warranted, the entire pro- 
cedure begins again, with no possibility of 
a general court-martial. 

A general court-martial consists of at least 
five officers, or if the accused requests, one- 
third of the court can be enlisted men. Most 
EM choose not to have their peers sit in 
judgment, feeling that an officer is more 
likely to be sympathetic to the problem. The 
accused must be represented by a defense 
counsel, a certified lawyer from the Staff 
Judge Advocates office, though he may re- 
quest a particular individual if he is avail- 
able or pay for his own civilian lawyer (dif- 
ficult in Vietnam, of course). 

Ray has no legal grounds for acquittal if 
a court-martial is convened. He is not a 
Conscientious Objector, he is not insane, he 
will not obey the order if it is given him in 
the future. And most decidedly, he will be 
found guilty if tried. But he has some 
chances before trial. A psychiatrist may 
attest that a return to combat duty would 
endanger his mental health and is not rec- 
ommended. The court will consider the fact, 
The Army itself may decide to discharge him 
on grounds of unfitness or inadaptability for 
military service. Since Ray is only three 
months from discharge, the Army may just 
wait and allow him to be released on sched- 
ule (though the Army can hold him beyond 
his discharge while proceedings are in prog- 
ress). Someone along the line of command 
can recommend a lesser charge or lesser court 
and therefore lesser penalties (A special court 
may not imprison a man for more than six 
months). 
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I spent three days with Ray, talking with 
him, discussing his future and the decision 
that so endangers it. He is not a pacifist, not 
a hippie, not left-wing, not even a peacenik. 
He does not really care about Vietnam. Yet, 
he has chosen not to kill. 

It is not the first time he has made such 
a decision. During his first tour here, in an 
area called a free-fire zone where anyone and 
anything can be killed and usually is, he was 
ordered to kill an old and harmless looking 
man, He refused and though he was loudly 
berated for it, there are enough people will- 
ing and even eager to carry out such an 
order that nothing more came of it. He has 
seen many people shot for simply being 
where they should not have been. He will ad- 
mit to the necessity of it sometimes, but 
does not want to do it himself. He has seen 
his friends shot and maimed. He has seen 
fellow soldiers who took part in the same 
things he has and crack up afterwards. 
Through it all, he has retained his sanity. 

It is not easy for Ray to explain his reasons 
for refusing to go out on the line any longer. 
It took nights of talk before he could ex- 
press himself and even then was not com- 
pletely clear. However I try to explain his 
motives, it is an injustice to the depth of his 
sincerity. It is dangerous to make friends 
in Vietnam knowing that they can die so 
quickly and so easily. So, one stops making 
friends using every bit of conscious effort 
necessary to avoid intimacy. The effort can 
be almost as much of a strain as the loss 
might have been. Ray has found the strain 
overpowering. He will not see any more 
friends killed before his eyes. 

But there is something more to consider. 
Ray has been in danger every day in the field 
of having his own life snuffed out or waking 
up in a hospital, blind, or without legs or 
more. He does not want to die, and with only 
three months to go, with 19 months of court- 
ing death behind him, he sees the odds 
against him as astronomical, his plans, his 
life can cease to exist at any moment, He 
does not want to be killed, he does not see 
why it should be him. He has spent his time 
on the line, he has done more than his part 
at a time when so many other people have 
never even fired a weapon in Vietnam. And 
looming large is the simple fact that Vietnam 
is not worth dying for. 

There were other alternatives open to Ray 
that might have accomplished the same 
things for him. He could have agreed to go 
back to the line and there since it is not his 
company, perform so badly that he would 
be sent back. He could have gone to the line 
with only 60 more days to go and stayed 
low, avoiding trouble, and hopefully staying 
alive. But he feels that he is requesting very 
little, that he should not have to go out 
again for even one more day. 

Ray is aware of the consequence of his ac- 
tions. He is very afraid of what will happen 
to him. He does not think that he will be 
able to survive five years in prison. But he 
cannot change his mind. He hopes that the 
psychiatrist can do something to help him, 
he hopes that his 19 months of performing 
his duty will mitigate the severity of the 
punishment, But he does not know. The peo- 
ple in his unit do not hold anything against 
him. Many think he is being stupid, but they 
do not treat him any differently than before. 
Even his replacement on the line, who had 
come back with a broken ankle, does not re- 
sent the decision. If peer judgment were to 
decide the case, Ray would be free. 

How can one categorize a man like Ray? 
Is he a coward, a martyr, a murderer turned 
scared? The truth, as in most things prob- 
ably lies somewhere in hetween. If being 
afraid to die is a sign of cowardice, then that 
is there too. If one considers the penalty 
greater in severity than the consequences of 
the act, then he is part martyr (though he 
would not agree.) But if bravery is the mak- 
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ing of a decision from the innermost recesses 
of one’s conscience and free will, and being 
willing to abide by the consequences of that 
decision, then Ray is, in a larger measure 
than most of us, a brave man. 


(By Ralph Paladino) 

The Universities are closed. For the time 
being, there is no dissent of consequence 
to the government of South Vietnam, not 
even in this most dissident of cities. Per- 
haps the crisis is too grave, the country too 
divided into pro and anti factions for any- 
one who truly loves Vietnam to add another 
voice. 

The following is a folk song written by a 
young and very popular Vietnamese folk- 
singer known simply as Son (pronounced 
Shun). He is reported to have been a leader 
of the student demonstrations in Hue in 
1965, though there is no proof. It was labor- 
iously translated for me by a first year medi- 
cal student at the General Hospital in Hue, 
who is also a member of a folksinging group. 

It is difficult for a Western ear to describe 
the melody of a piece of Vietnamese music. 
To our ears, even the speech has a sing-song 
quality that is difficult to reproduce. While 
the song was sung in a high, lilting voice 
without accompaniment, the lyricism was 
unmistakable, and though the language is 
strange, somehow it can be understood. There 
is no anger in the song, no bitterness, only 
regret and sorrow. The song is banned in 
Vietnam. 


“After a thousand years of Chinese domina- 
tion, 

After one hundred years as a French colony, 

After twenty years of civil war, every day, 

The fortune (heritage, bequest) of our 
Mother is a forest of dry bones. 

The fortune of our Mother is as mountains 
covered with graves. 

She has taught us to speak truly. 

Our Mother desires that her children will 
never forget 

The color of their skins, 

That they do not forget the Nation that is 
Vietnam. 

After a thousand years, etc. 

Our Mother desires that we soon come back 
home, 

All children of the same father must forget 
their hatred. 

After a thousand years, etc. 

The fortune of our Mother is fields with 
no rice. 

The fortune of our Mother is homes de- 
stroyed by fire. 

After a thousand years, etc. 

The fortune of our Mother is a band of exiles 
within their own country. 

The fortune of our Mother is a band of 
traitors.” 


Minshall Opinion Poll 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1968 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to insert my 1968 opinion poll in 
the RECORD: 

CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM E. MINSHALL WOULD 
LIKE Your OPINION 
APRIL, 1968. 

DEAR FRIENDS: As in previous years I am 
sending the Minshall Opinion Poll to the 
home of every registered voter in the 23rd 
District-Democrat, Republican or Independ- 
ent. 


April 17, 1968 


In this questionnaire I have tried to cover 
as many of the issues as possible and know 
it is difficult to respond with a “yes” or no“ 
answer to such complex and serious ques- 
tions. The votes that will be taken in Con- 
gress, however, also must be reduced to a 
“yes” or “no”. As your Representative I 
formulate my judgments on hearings, studies 
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and debates not readily available to the pub- 
lic but your response to this poll will be 
helpful in reaching my decisions in the 
months ahead. 

Each questionnaire will be tabulated by 
computer and results will be released to the 
news media and in a future newsletter. 

When you have completed the poll, please 
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return it to Minshall Opinion Poll, 2243 Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C., 20515. Your participation and coopera- 
tion are very much appreciated. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
E. MINsHALL, 


Member of Congress. 


[Read each question carefully and check appropriate box or boxes where applicable} Yes No 
1. If a satisfactory peace in Vietnam cannot be achieved in the forseeable future, 4. Do you favor a Federal open housing aw ꝶ o o 
which of the following courses of action do you favor? (Check only one): 5. Do you favor an increase in Federal funds to combat air and water pollution?.. O o 
fa) Maintain present policy... .....-. 5... <2 on nn en oO 6. Do you favor an increase in Federal income taxes a a 
Further intensity efforts to secure peace by negotiation. D 7. Should Federal spending be reduced on— 
M O T T ̃ —A :: —¼5 o / AAT an E Te Qo o 
Increase U.S. military eff oO Die ꝗ ] ——⁰gʃ o Oo 
e) Gradual deescalation of c) Poverty p ES a oO Oo 
irawal to coastal enclaves. o Supersonic transport program Oo Oo 
€f) Completely stop all bombing of North Vietnam to bring about peace e 8 subsſdies o o 
. E e EN L ETEA T STEA o Military spending o o 
Immediate withdrawal of all U.S. troops. o 8. Should Congress create a Captive Nations Committee to study peaceful — * 
Seek solution through United Nations. oO the United States can help Communist controlled countries regain freedom. O a 
Seek solution through Geneva Conference o 9. Should mail-order sale of firearms be federally regulated 7). o a 
2. In dealing with civil disorders, do you favor— Yes No 10. Do you favor— 
a) Stricter handling of tloters and demonstrators by police and courts.. O Qo a) Federal rent supplements for low-income families o o 
More multi-billion-dollar programs for improvement of slum areas.. O o b) Guaranteed annual incomes subsidized by the Federal Government.. O o 
3. To curb the soaring crime rate, do you favor— c) Student busing and suburban school districts to provide 
(a) Restoration of police aut in apprehending and interrogating 4 A racially and socioeconomically balanced schools.._.............- o o 
NONE a. ido ETEA e EE 
Less leniency toward convicted criminals by the court s.. O Oo 
(9 . laws penalizing sale and poss n of hallucinogenic drugs 
2 ͤ v SR ST ae a o oO 
“Th i ia Affair” Is it civilized to let decay our beautiful Let us light up the firmaments, not with 
10 Cassiopei z an cities like Paris and Rome and New York the blaze of a nuclear fireball but with a 
and Bangkok, to name a few? Is it civilized shining beacon, the glory of man’s eternal 
HON. VANCE HARTKE that we let these former jewels of our society dream of peace on Earth realized at last. 
or INDIANA become great festering sores, oozing uncon- 
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Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, there was 
recently published a most unusual novel 
called “The Cassiopeia Affair,” the au- 
thors of which are Mrs. Chloe Zerwick 
and Dr. Harrison Brown. Mrs. Zerwick is 
the distinguished public affairs consult- 
ant to the World Law Fund, and Profes- 
sor Brown is the eminent geochemist at 
the California Institute of Technology, 
as well as foreign secretary of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. In this re- 
markably prescient novel, the authors 
decipher a message from a remote 
planet which proves the existence of an 
advanced civilization there—a civiliza- 
tion more developed than our own on 
earth, and one that has learned how to 
survive its own nuclear age without de- 
stroying itself in a senseless holocaust. 

I am reminded of this novel because 
the world has been alerted since its pub- 
lication to the discovery by both Ameri- 
can and British astronomers of radio 
signals from beyond the earth. 

This intriguing blend of science and 
fiction could hold meaning more directly 
related to our immediate problems; for, if 
indeed there may even prove to be ad- 
vanced life on other planets, beings who 
have conquered their nuclear dilemma 
without destroying themselves, this is a 
lesson all nations on earth should want 
to learn. 

In “The Cassiopeia Affair,” Mrs. Zer- 
wick and Dr. Brown have created a fic- 
tional President of the United States 
who, on learning of the existence of an 
advanced civilization on Cassiopeia 
3579, addresses the world in an eloquent 
plea for rationality and peace. What he 
says is poignantly applicable to the con- 
dition of mankind today. I quote one sec- 
tion of it: 


trollable traffic, polluted air, ugly and unin- 
habitable buildings, slums, dirt, and crime? 

Are we civilized when so many of us still 
hate each other according to the difference in 
pigmentation of our most superficial at- 
tribute, our skin? 

Finally, how would our problem of war 
look to the dwellers of a distant star? How 
could you explain why, on this speck of cos- 
mic dust sailing through eternity, blessed 
with great rivers and stately mountains, a 
wealth of fertile fields and bountiful mineral 
resources, manufacturing centers and lovely 
villages, music and painting and poetry, 
blessed with such beautiful children, how 
could you explain why we face each other 
every day with the threat of nuclear extermi- 
nation? Man is one of the few creatures 
which kills its own wholesale. Yet man’s in- 
ner essence—and some of our best biologists 
will bear me out—lies in his extraordinary 
ability to love others of his own kind. And 
this basic drive toward altruism is as firmly 
based on our animal ancestry as is physical 
man himself. 

Yet we men, who can live together side by 
side in peace in our cities and nations, we 
still have found no way to live together in 
peace in the world. Why? I don't believe the 
wisest man could find a persuasive answer 
to that question. 

So you understand why, as I am speak- 
ing to you, our Ambassadors in the other 
capitals of the world are delivering to heads 
of state, great and small, the text of this 
announcement and an urgent proposal. Next 
week’s Rome Conference of Foreign Minis- 
ters has been scheduled for some time to 
discuss the political problems created by 
the crisis on the Chinese-Siberian border 
near Dzhalinda. I am proposing that this 
conference be reconstituted as a Summit 
Meeting, world-wide in scope. 

I myself plan to go to Rome, to the 
parish of Pope John XXIII, to discuss with 
the leaders of the nations of the world, if 
they will join me, the implications of this 
new discovery for our society. 

I would hope that out of such a meeting 
at this time would come not only a de- 
cision about our reaction to this message 
but the beginnings of a plan truly to civilize 
this small spaceship we all inhabit. 


Grant to Northwestern University for 
African National Unity Project 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1968 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the African Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
I am happy to announce a $400,000, 3- 
year grant to Northwestern University 
from the Ford Foundation to study prob- 
lems connected with the development of 
cohesive and stable nation-states in 
Africa. 

The grant, for the “Developing Na- 
tional Unity in Africa” project in North- 
western’s African studies program, will 
be administered by Gwendolen M. 
Carter, one of the Nation’s outstanding 
authorities on Africa, 

Miss Carter is director of the inter- 
disciplinary African studies program 
and professor of political science at 
Northwestern. Fields covered under the 
grant will include political science, 
geography, sociology, anthropology, eco- 
nomics, and linguistics. 

Announcement of the grant was made 
jointly by Howard R. Dressner, secre- 
tary, the Ford Foundation, New York, 
and Dr. J. Roscoe Miller, president of 
Northwestern University. Dr. Miller 
said: 

We have great confidence in Professor 
Carter and are convinced that this project 
constitutes a logical and valuable develop- 


ment in our academic program and in our 
first plan for the seventies. 


Dr. Miller said strengthening North- 
western’s academic activities has prior- 
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ity under the first plan. In the plan, 
special emphasis is placed on interdis- 
ciplinary approaches in the study of im- 
portant social problems. The African 
studies program is interdisciplinary in 
focus and brings together specialists 
from many academic departments. 

Including the new $400,000 grant, Ford 
Foundation gifts since 1955 to the Af- 
rican studies program have totaled more 
than $2 million. The foundation gave 
the program $261,610 between 1955 and 
1961. In 1961, it gave $1,050,000 to endow 
graduate training and research in 
African studies. It made a $250,000 grant 
in 1961 for high school summer institutes 
in African studies, and gave $40,000 in 
1967 for summer programs of joint re- 
search by professors and graduate stu- 
dents of Northwestern and the Univer- 
sity of Ghana. 

Miss Carter said the grant will help 
support and expand the following as- 
pects of Northwestern’s current pro- 
gram: 

Field studies by Northwestern faculty 
members and advanced graduate stu- 
dents at the national, regional, and in- 
ternational levels in Africa; 

Visiting professorships and lecture- 
ships by outstanding scholars from Af- 
rican universities; 

Fellowships to support study at North- 
western by outstanding graduate stu- 
dents from Africa; and 

Preparation of a new series of pub- 
lications on the development of national 
unity in Africa, to be issued by the 
Northwestern University Press. 

The national unity project was estab- 
lished last year, accordiing to Miss Car- 
ter, These are some aspects of the proj- 

at already underway: 

Development of long-term data on 
linguistic diversity and standardization 
and social change in West Africa, di- 
rected by Jack Berry, professor and 
chairman of the department of lin- 
guistics; 

Research on the impact of Western 
education and urbanization on different 
cultural groups in the Ivory Coast, di- 
rected by Remi P. Clignet, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology; 

Communications processes and the in- 
terrelationships oi ethnic groups and 
of rural and urban areas in Nigeria, di- 
rected by Edward Soja, assistant pro- 
fessor of geography. 

Effects of traditional economic sys- 
tems on modernizatior. processes, di- 
rected by George Dalton, professor of 
economics and anthropology; and 

Modernization indicators and values, 
directed by Ronald Cohen, associate pro- 
fessor of anthropology and political 
science. 

New African studies faculty members 
have greatly strengthened the pro- 
gram’s academic capabilities, said Miss 
Carter. They include Irma Adelman, pro- 
fessor of economics, an authority on eco- 
nomic development; Ethel M. Albert, pro- 
fessor of anthropology and speech, an 
expert in African value systems; Frank 
Willett, professor of art, an archeological 
investigator of African art; John Paden, 
instructor in political science, author of 
a sociolinguistic study of the city of 
Kano, Nigeria; and Morris F. Goodman, 
associate professor of linguistics, a 
specialist in African languages. 
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Vietcong Tactics—Report by Dr. Loran B. 
Morgan, Torrington, Wyo. 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1968 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, Dr. Loran 
B. Morgan, of Torrington, Wyo., is an 
American physician who has given much 
of himself to aid the victims of warfare 
in Vietnam. He is now in that war-torn 
country on his second tour of duty as 
a volunteer physician. He has forwarded 
to me a report, not by himself, but by 
his roommate, on the events at Vinh 
Long earlier this year, during the Tet 
offensive. This report gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the Vietcong tactics—an attack 
on a girls’ orphange is mentioned as a 
postscript—but also gives us a picture 
of the efforts being put forward by many 
Americans, military and civilian, to im- 
prove living conditions in Vietnam. Mr. 
President, I ask consent that the report 
be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


There had been two attacks on Vinh Long, 
one January 30 to February 3 and the other 
February 16-18, approximately. Somewhat 
more than 40% of the town was destroyed. 
The VC burned the public market and the 
string of stores nearby belonging to Chinese 
absentee landlords and some run by Chinese. 
Odd, isn’t it, because the main damage in 
Saigon was in the Chinese section known as 
Cholon and there was no attack on the 
American PX there. Many Vietnamese feel 
toward the Chinese as some Westerners do 
about Hebrews. In Vinh Long as in Saigon 
the greater damage was done by the Ameri- 
cans driving the VC out because they were 
in the people’s homes, In general the people 
understood the necessity of this. There was a 
little resentment where people lost homes in 
the areas suspected of hiding VC when there 
were none, but the Americans had to be 
sure. They couldn’t rap at each door from a 
helicopter (in Vinh Long). 

From Vinh Long and adjacent areas 19,000 
refugees had to be provided for. 3,000 were 
in the Normal College but that was down 
to 1,700 when I arrived and today, March 
27, only ten families remain. I am happy to 
say that neither my interpreter or driver were 
affected in any way. My clerk-typist's family 
had the roof blown off their house and con- 
siderable damage to the contents, They are 
living with relatives. Four college teachers 
lost their homes. Mr. Diep, who is 63, semi- 
retired, but with six children at home, lost 
the beautiful home inherited from his fa- 
ther which he had modernized. He will re- 
ceive $68.00 from the government to re- 
build. This will help pay for a bamboo and 
thatch cabin, but that is all. He had some 
fine furniture which was also lost. The su- 
pervisor general has his family in the two 
offices—his and mine. I hear this is for pro- 
tection against possible further attacks. One 
of the saddest facets of the entire action was 
the looting of the town by the Vietnamese 
soldiers. My loss was about $750.00 (replace- 
ment value) but many lost furniture as well 
(hauled away in army trucks). My maid 
came to the house at noon of the 19th of 
February and found the soldiers there (they 
forced a window to get in). They threatened 
to kill her if she tried to stop them but by 
claiming some of my things as hers she was 
able to save them. I turned in a list of my 
things to MACY at their request and may 
receive some compensation. My maid was 
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staying at the Christian and Missionary Al- 
Uance Church for safety—it had received 
stray shots only, as was true of my house. 
The man on the other side of the house was 
tape recording the battle sounds from an 
open window the first night of the attack 
when a stray shot went through the win- 
dow beside him. The only American civilians 
killed were a police advisory official while 
working with the local police—Mr. Al Farkas 
born and reared in Erie, Pa. and retired 
Chief of Police of Lancaster, Pa.—and Mr. 
Lobit who was several kilometers out of 
town, contrary to orders, but sorry to say, 
in keeping with his attitude. Too many 
Americans lose their lives as a result of try- 
ing to play cops and robbers, or something. 

A special delegation from USAID, Dr. Hal 
Hall, Director of USAID Elementary Educa- 
tion and Dr. D. J, Hays, USAID Chief of Edu- 
cation in Region IV, a local CORDS man, and 
I went to see the Deputy Province Chief con- 
cerning his acceptance of the location of the 
new women’s dormitory. The contracts have 
been let but he now wants it turned 90 
degrees to the planned orientation for which 
all drawings are completed. The change will 
entail new drawings for which no money is 
available. He was adamant in a very nice 
way but his lack of interest in education may 
cost the loss of over $600,000 in two badly 
needed new dormitories for the College. If the 
change in drawings can be done for under 
$500 the reorientation may take place—we 
hope. 

The college is to reopen April 1. Since the 
squad of twelve Vietnamese soldiers stationed 
in the dormitories are to remain in this stra- 
tegic spot the women will sleep on the floor 
of the auditorium and eat in the kitchen 
(picnic style, I guess). 

Damage done to the buildings includes 
more than 125 windows, 30 sheets of roofing, 
one hole in the dormitory floor from a small 
shell, plus the damage, pilfering and mess 
caused by the refugees. All the toilets were 
clogged as well as the intake pipe to the 
septic tank. Many used the tile (on hand for 
a building project) to mark out their little 
areas of “home” in the auditorium and on 
the corridors, Some of the bricks have been 
restacked and the cleanup and repair work 
has begun. This is also true in town. Much of 
the rubble has been removed, some of it used 
for needed land fill and loose bricks and tile 
for repair work. 

This costly holocaust seems to have made 
the Vietnamese realize more than anything 
else could, that there is a war, In the Delta 
area a new Vietnamese general has been put 
in command—a man who has a widespread 
reputation among his countrymen for hon- 
esty, We have a new province chief with the 
same kind of reputation. Plans by Americans 
and Vietnamese have had to be changed and 
transportation out of town is not considered 
safe except by air. However, the growers are 
getting their produce to market in spite of 
VC orders to embargo the cities. We even get 
vegetables from Dalat (200 miles) via truck, 
altho the drivers are probably paying “taxes” 
to the VC. The markets are not quite up to 
their former standards but prices are low be- 
cause it is harvest time for rice and the farm- 
ers want to sell. It is somewhat difficult to 
get their produce to Saigon. 

The people dislike the VC to say the least, 
because of their ruthlessness and terrorism. 
They have no loyalty to their government 
because, altho the French are out, the ruling 
class was French trained and act according- 
ly. The people in general are inclined to look 
out for their own and that is all. The Hoa 
Hao (sect of Buddhists) have no trouble 
with the VC because they stick together and 
help each other out. The VC are afraid of 
them and let them alone. There are about a 
million of them in the country but they are 
quite parochial, in their outlook, perhaps be- 
cause their armies were defeated in a bid for 
power a few years ago. A spirit of “all for one, 
one for all” is sadly lacking, but if it ever 
caught fire the fight would quickly be over. 
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This is something the American government 
is expending much effort to develop but so 
far without much evidence of success. 

There are interesting stories of the battle 
which I will save until later. Right now my 
work seems to be to help secure assistance to 
repair the damage at the College and pray 
for the saving of the dormitories. Tomorrow 
I will go to Saigon via military plane to be 
present for a staff meeting the 29th. I will try 
to get my Vietnamese counterpart on the 
manifest because he needs to see the Minis- 
ter of Education about the situation at the 
College. 

Part of this year has been lost but we are 
looking forward to a strong finish and a 
bigger and better program next year. 

P.S. The VC attacked the Catholic orphan- 
age for orphaned and wayward girls. A heli- 
copter dropped into the compound and in 
several trips rescued the inmates. Two other 
choppers circled the compound, firing on the 
VC. The VC were coming over the wall as the 
last load took off. 

The Base commander decided to take a 
Jeep ride along the perimeter of the Base 
beyond the landing strip to check on the sit- 
uation. He did not know the VC had taken 
the outposts. He was killed. The VC de- 
stroyed one chopper, then the Americans 
counterattacked and drove them off. More 
than 200 VC were probably killed because the 
Americans had tremendous fire power. The 
VC were barefooted, wore black shorts, a 
shirt, and a bandoleer of cartridges. 

P.P.S. I just received word that we will 
probably get the dormitories! 


Letter Concerning Racial Unrest 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
wake of the racial unrest which this Na- 
tion has experienced in recent days, it 
was very gratifying to me to receive a 
thoughtful constructive letter from Dr. 
and Mrs. Cedric Smith, of Eggertsville, 
N.Y. I am so impressed with the excel- 
lent suggestions made in the Smith's let- 
ter that I would like to share their 
thoughts with my colleagues. The letter 
follows: 

EGGERTSVILLE, N.Y., 
April 11, 1968. 
Hon. RICHARD D. McCarry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Our country faces disaster in our 
cities and suburbs with American citizens 
wreaking violence on other Americans. The 
tragedy of a brutal civil war may be avoided 
but this will require vigorous legislative and 
executive action designed and carried out 
with sufficient realism and widespread pub- 
lic awareness of the goals and procedures 
required to meet the challenge. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission identified many of the 
trouble spots but its remedy has overlooked 
some of the essential ingredients. To this 
end we earnestly entreat and implore the 
Congress, the Executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, the State legislatures and local 
governing bodies to establish and imple- 
ment immediate action along the following 
lines: 

(1) We urge the immediate establish- 
ment of Federal and State programs for the 
training of police volunteers and public offi- 
cials in the subject of community relations 
via workshops, seminars, and retreats. A 
program on simulation of riot-trigger situ- 
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ations and their resolution should be an 
important component of such programs. 

(2) We urge the immediate establish- 
ment of massive aid programs to upgrade 
the quality and organization of the police 
forces and to double the total number. 

(3) We urge the immediate establish- 
ment of a program for massive support of 
the following: 

(a) Educational programs in cities of suf- 
ficient aid and assistance to encourage new 
teachers and volunteers to dedicate them- 
selves to major changes in the quality and 
intensity of teaching programs. 

(b) Aid to education tied to integration 
efforts such as the establishment of educa- 
tional parks. 

(c) Short term aid benefits as a carrot“ 
to trade unions and employers to utilize 
non-white applicants and apprentices plus 
exerting real pressures to remedy the in- 
herent discrimination of patronage and 
closed union systems. 

(4) We urge a saturating of public infor- 
mation effort designed to make every citizen 
overwhelmed with facts that (1) much is be- 
ing done and (2) that much more needs to 
be done. The aim of such a program should 
be among the following: 

(a) To establish and promote a sense of 
community in the country, in cities, and in 
local groups. 

(b) To encourage the involvement of all 
individuals in the task of grooming a better 
society. 

(c) To emphasize the necessity of working 
together for obviously needed changes, for 
example, to promote honesty in government 
officialdom, to promote and extend efficiency 
of government functions, for support of 
educational improvements, to improve the 
quality of our environment, and for equal 
protection of all citizens under the law. 

(d) To make clear that we all have had a 
hand in creating our present dilemmas and 
that we all must work day after day and 
year after year to improve our lot. 

(5) It is urged that the non-violent dem- 
onstration planned by Martin Luther King 
be assisted, via legislation and executive di- 
rection, in order to dramatize the crucial 
difference between violent and non-violent 
demonstrations (one way would be to train 
police and volunteers as monitors for such 
non-violent demonstrations. Another would 
be the research and development of tech- 
niques for organizing and controlling non- 
violent demonstrations). The massive use of 
ill-prepared federal troops would have a 
tragic effect. 

(6) It is requested that funds be immedi- 
ately allocated for the truly effective training 
of the populace and civil authorities in the 
procedures to be followed in the event of 
civil disturbances. This training should em- 
phasize the long and short term goals of 
such activities including the use of different 
kinds of weapons than are currently being 
employed. Considerations of new weapons for 
effective control and channeling of mob ac- 
tions should be explored in full view of the 
public and potential recipients. The use of 
“secret” weapons can only serve to generate 
further charges of “brutality” and infringe- 
ments of citizens’ rights. (See IDA report as 
part of President’s Crime Commission re- 
port.) Extensive, dispassionate discussions of 
the most appropriate procedures for the man- 
agement of demonstrations would be tre- 
mendously beneficial to all citizens. Narrow 
considerations of only “military objectives” 
is not only inappropriate—it is self defeating. 

It would appear that the game in counter- 
ing civil disturbances is the channeling of 
the attitudes and behavior of people towards 
the ends of the best possible resolutions for 
all citizens. And this means the disarming 
of the overzealous minority preaching vio- 
lence by the overwhelming involvement of 
their potential followers in more truly con- 
structive endeavors. 
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In the initiation and execution of such 
programs, utopian promises characteristic 
of all the preceding programs and of political 
campaigns should be eschewed since they 
serve only to generate further frustration; 
the frustration is the natural consequence 
of either real cut-backs in programs or the 
realization that the promises cannot (if 
ever) be fulfilled. What is currently being 
done needs much more effective presentation 
to the citizenry. 

It would appear that to avoid civil war, 
our government and people must provide a 
commitment to our cities and poverty pro- 
grams analogous to that to the farmers and 
agriculture over the past sixty years but at 
a higher level of expenditure. (The essential 
components of the agriculture program were 
research programs, grass-roots extension 
services, the knowledgeable local country 
agent, high school and local college clubs, 
and professional and promotional organiza- 
tions.) Perhaps the most important lesson 
to be learned from previous programs is the 
insight regarding the techniques for encour- 
agement and improvement of the lot of 
human beings by service, training and dem- 
onstration. 

Another obvious procedure is the estab- 
lishment of model programs with demon- 
strations to invitees (expenses paid) to ex- 
amine these programs. Washington, D.C. 
could be an ideal city in which to establish 
a model program. It would appear that it 
could be done there with relative ease; there 
is the manpower, the interest, and the pres- 
ence of the poverty stricken and the well-to- 
do side by side. Further, such activities by 
the legislative and executive branches of 
government would not have to wait on ex- 
tensive complexities of local political con- 
cern in the states and in outlying cities. 

Yours most respectfully, 
CEDRIC M. SMITH, M.D. 
Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Pharmacology, State University of 
New York at Buffalo. 
Mrs. CEDRIC M. SMITH. 


Retirement of Lt. Col. George E. Davidson 
HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
Cambridge Daily Banner recently in- 
vited my attention to the retirement soon 
of a very fine member of the Maryland 
State Police, Lt. Col. George E. Davidson. 

Since 1964, Lieutenant Colonel David- 
son has served the Statc police as chief 
of operations. 

The Cambridge Daily Banner recently 
published an editorial commendation of 
Lieutenant Colonel Davidson, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LONG SERVICE TO THE STATE 

One of the veterans of the Maryland State 
Police will soon be ending more than four 
decades of faithful service to the people of 
Maryland. He is Lt. Col. George E. Davidson 
who since 1964 has served his department as 
chief of operations. 

Col. Davidson is no stranger to the people 
of Cambridge and Dorchester County. During 
racial disorders Col. Davidson made a number 


of appearances in the city. He could be ob- 
served at the trouble scene time after time, 
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usually very unobtrusive but very much on 
the job. 

The colonel is retiring for the simple 
reason that he is soon to reach the manda- 
tory retirement age of 64 for members of the 
State Police Department. We suspect if the 
truth were known that Col. Davidson would 
prefer to spend at least a few more years 
with the police with whom he has spent all 
of his working life. 

Members of the staff of this newspaper 
have come to know Lt. Col. Davidson over 
the years. Some years ago when we were 
concerned about the lack of promotional 
opportunity for the troopers assigned to 
Dorchester County, the field force com- 
mander and the superintendent of the State 
Police made a personal trip to Cambridge 
to discuss the matter at length. 

Sometime later we had occasion to work 
with Col. Davidson when plans were being 
made to dedicate a State Police detachment 
headquarters in Cambridge. Plans were 
cleared with him and he himself led a group 
of high-ranking members of the force to the 
dedication itself. 

Lt, Col. Davidson has not confined his 
vocational interests to the Maryland State 
Police. If memory serves us correctly, he has 
served on committees and as an officer of a 
national police officers association. This 
amounts to a recognition of his experience, 
ability and interest. 

After retirement, the officer has plans to 
take a policy-making role in a service club 
which has international affiliations. In that 
role Lt. Col. Davidson will have occasion to 


of the knotty problems facing the high com- 
mand of the State Police. 

The best tribute to men like Lt. Col. 
Davidson is the universally high regard in 
which members of the Maryland State Police 
are held by the rank and file citizens. 


Postmaster General Lawrence F. O’Brien 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1968 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to associate myself with 
the statements of my colleagues in Con- 
gress with reference to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Lawrence F. O’Brien. Larry O’Brien 
is a dedicated and devoted public servant. 
His service in Washington has covered a 
wide field as administrative assistant in 
House and Senate offices, including that 
of our late, beloved President John F. 
Kennedy during his service in the Con- 
gress, later as special assistant to Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy at the White 
House, special assistant to the White 
House under President Lyndon B. John- 
son, and then to the high Cabinet post 
of Postmaster General of the United 
States. 

Larry O’Brien, a native of the city of 
Springfield, Mass., has gained nationwide 
recognition for his political acumen—of 
course this is something that comes nat- 
urally to all those of Celtic origin. But 
Larry seems to be blessed with a little 
more than is usual. His friendly way, his 
recognition of the many problems of com- 
plexity that confront the average off- 
cial, his willingness to work out a prob- 
lem no matter how long it may take or 
how tedious it may be has endeared him 
to all the Members of Congress. 
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I wish to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to an outstanding civil 
servant. 


Predicting Earthquakes 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1968 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
the eve of the 62d anniversary of the 
great San Francisco earthquake, I think 
it is fitting that we pause to consider one 
of the ways in which man is attempting 
to protect himself against any recurrence 
of that frightful disaster. 

We cannot stop earthquakes, of course, 
but we may be able in the near future to 
predict them, saving many lives in the 
process. 

In fact, earthquakes of the kind that 
rocked San Francisco in 1906, Alaska in 
1964, and southern California only last 
week, could be just as predictable as 
changes in the weather. 

The San Francisco quake, the most 
devastating in U.S. history, claimed 700 
lives and caused $500 million in property 
damage when it struck on April 18, 1906. 

Though not as severe, the tremor that 
shook a wide area of the Pacific South- 
west last week was graphic evidence that 
this particular danger is still very much 
with us. 

Although no deaths or injuries were at- 
tributed to this latest quake, it caused 
tall buildings to sway and created havoc 
in many stores by sending merchandise 
crashing to the floor. 

It had the same force as the earth- 
quake that devastated Sicily last Jan- 
uary, killing 250 persons. Fortunately for 
southern California, the quake concen- 
trated its fury on a remote desert area, 
far from any population center. 

One of the terrifying aspects of all 
major earthquakes has been our inability 
to foretell when and where they will hit; 
but thanks to the pioneering research of 
two Federal laboratories in the San Fran- 
cisco area, our ignorance may be ending. 

For the first time, significant light is 
being shed on the causes and probability 
of earthquakes. 

The U.S. research centers working on 
earthquake forecasting are the Earth- 
quake Mechanism Laboratory, operated 
in San Francisco by the Commerce De- 
partment’s Environmental Science Serv- 
ices Administration, and the National 
Center for Earthquake Research estab- 
lished at Menlo Park last year by the 
Geological Survey, an agency of the 
Interior Department. 

Scientists at both centers are focusing 
their investigations on the San Andreas 
Fault, a great crack in the earth that 
extends from the bay area into southern 
California. 

Most California earthquakes are di- 
rectly related to slippage along the fault, 
which is split to a depth of 30 miles. 

Normal slipping of a fraction of an 
inch a year does little harm and, in fact, 
is likely to relieve tensions that other- 
wise might induce quakes. 
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On the other hand, the release of 
energy through a sudden big slippage can 
bring on an upheaval like the San Fran- 
cisco disaster. 

It is through the precise gaging of 
earth movements in and around the fault 
that scientists hope to be able to analyze 
the symptoms of an earthquake—before 
it actually occurs. 

Under unanimous consent, I include at 
this point two articles from the San 
Diego Union describing last week’s earth- 
quake: 


DAMAGE, INJURIES MINOR: SHARP QUAKE Hrrs 
San DIEGO AREA, BUILDINGS SWAY 
(By Dick Bowman) 

An earthquake measured at 6.5 on the 
Richter Scale rocked Southern California at 
6:30 p.m. yesterday, making tall buildings 
Sway as much as several feet, breaking win- 
dows and causing power failure. 

The earthquake was felt as far away as 
Yuma, Ariz., Las Vegas, Nev., and Baja Cali- 
fornia. No serious damage or injuries were 
reported. 

Heavy temblors lasted up to 30 seconds in 
downtown San Diego. 

In Valley, the quake jarred guy 
wires holding a Pacific Telephone microwave 
antenna there, sending the antenna crash- 
ing to the ground. Telephones in the Bor- 
rego Valley area were out of service through- 
out the night. Earth slides also blocked 
Montezuma Road into the valley. 

SHARPEST JOLT IN 12 YEARS 

It was the sharpest quake to jolt the city 
in 12 years. 

Merchandise in grocery stores throughout 
the county was sent crashing to the floor, 
lights swayed violently in most downtown 
buildings and a window at the Bank of 
America, Sixth Avenue and Broadway, was 
shattered. 

Burglar alarms in San Diego, Escondido and 
in the Imperial Valley were set off by the 
shock, 

The seismograph at California Institute 
of Technology in Pasadena recorded a 6.5 
on the Richter Scale, a spokesman said, 


ALASKA QUAKE WAS 8.5 


The devastating Alaskan earthquake on 

Good Friday, 1964, was fixed at 8.5 on the 
Richter Scale. That quake killed 105 per- 
sons. Tidal waves resulting from that quake 
caused extensive damage at Crescent City, 
Calif. 
Dr. Charles Richter at Caltech said yester- 
day’s quake’s reading of 6.5 on his scale 
compared with 8.3 for the 1906 quake that 
ravaged San Francisco. 

He said the epicenter of this quake was 
about 120 miles southeast of Los Angeles, 
near the Mexican border between San Diego 
and Imperial counties. 

However, the Fleet Weather Facility at 
North Island pinpointed the epicenter 
farther south, at Puerto Penasco on the 
Mexican mainland, directly across the Gulf 
of California from San Felipe. 

Richter said the quake was “moderate but 
of potentially local destructive power. It was 
not a major one.” 

At Berkeley, a selsmograph recorded a read- 
ing of 7 on the Richter Scale and at San 
Diego the was 5. A Cal Tech spokes- 
man explained the readings usually are 
higher the farther one gets from the epi- 
center, because readings closer to the source 
of the quake sometimes are “distorted” by 
the force of the jolt. 

The quake cracked inside walls on the 13th 
floor of a building on Wilshire Boulevard in 
Los Angeles and caused a rock slide on State 
74 between Palm Desert and Idyllwild, tem- 
porarily closing the highway. 

A major power failure was reported in 
Mexicali, the capital of Baja California, where 
windows were smashed but no injuries 
occurred. 
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The quake's shock was felt as far away as 
Southern Nevada. 

In Las Vegas, high-rise gambling resort 
hotels swayed noticeably. 

Persons at the top of the Mint Hotel in 
downtown Las Vegas and at the top of the 
20-story Dunes Hotel said buildings on the 
city’s famous strip“ swayed back and forth 
about six inches. 

Some Las Vega» residents said the shock 
was similar to a “nuclear blast.” The swaying 
lasted about a minute. 

An airport spokesman said some plaster 
fell at San Diego's International Airport. 
Damage was reported as slight. 

Hot wires fell on 22nd street between Com- 
mercial and Imperial avenues in Southeast 
San Diego, forcing police to detour traffic. 

Many motorists driving on area freeways 
stopped their cars, puzzled by the roadbed’s 
shaking. 

A power failure was reported in parts of 
Mission Beach and Pacific Beach, 

Quakes were reported in El Centro at 6:31 
p.m. and 7:04 p.m. 

The heaviest power failure was believed 
to be near the Rohr Corp. plant in Chula 
Vista. The area still was dark an hour after 
the quake struck. 

Heavy damage was reported in Lakeside, 

Jacqueline Tomlinson, an employe at Leo's 
Lakeside Pharamacy, said the store owner, 
Leo Ward, estimated damage at $500. 

“It was utter destruction in the store, a 
total mess,” she said. 

She said all kinds of merchandise was 
spilled to the floor during the quake. 

She said a nearby liquor store was forced 
to close for several hours while employes 
cleaned up the debris from scores of broken 
bottles. A large plate glass window fell in on 
window displays at Grayson's Music Store in 
Lakeside, she said. 

Bottles and canned goods were knocked off 
shelves at the Big Bear supermarket at the 
Del Mar Shopping Center, and plate glass 
window was broken at the Value Fair market 
in Cardiff. 


Test SHOCK NEEDED: QUAKE FORECAST STRIDES 
OUTLINED 
(By Bryant Evans) 

Scientists cannot yet predict an earth- 
quake, but probably within a few years they 
will be able to, Robert D. Nason, geophysicist 
with the San Francisco Earthquake Mecha- 
nism Laboratory of the Environmental Sci- 
ence Service Administration, predicted here 
last night. 

“We need a good quake to test out our sys- 
tem,” he told an audience at the Natural His- 
tory Museum. “We will not be able to predict 
the next one, but we hope we can predict the 
one after that.” 


ABOUT 7 ON RICHTER SCALE NEEDED 


Later, he specified that the test quake 
would have to be about 7 on the Richter 
scale—that would be an earthquake with be- 
tween a 10th and a 15th of the energy re- 
leased in the San Francisco earthquake of 
1906. 

Nason said much of his own interest has 
concerned earth creeping. This is seen along 
faults in the earth surface. It will cause white 
lines on pavement to be offset, water pipes to 
buckle, and various other strange effects. 

Creep, Nason said, seldom is very destruc- 
tive and it often does not involve any shaking 
of the earth. 


AKIN TO MOVEMENT IN QUAKES 


Nevertheless, he said, it is related to the 
same underlying movement that causes 
quakes. This is the movement causing the 
part of California west of the San Andreas 
fault to move steadly north in relation to the 
eastern part of the state. 

The San Andreas fault is a big crack that 
starts in the San Francisco Bay region and 
runs diagonally into Southern California. 
Branches of the fault run onto the Gulf of 
California. 
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In the San Diego region, he said, there are 
no big or active fault lines this side of the 
Laguna Mountains. That does not mean, he 
added, that San Diego could not have a big 
earthquake sometime. 

“One of the largest earthquakes on record,” 
he said, “was in Missouri. They can happen 
anyplace, but they are more frequent where 
there are mountains.” 


Resolutions by the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association Concern- 
ing Proposed Farm Legislation 


HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation, which has a history of keeping 
abreast of pending legislation and mak- 
ing its position clear on all matters, has 
furnished me copies of its recent resolu- 
tions, This fine organization represents 
the economic and historic background of 
the Southwest. These gentlemen have 
faced and solved many insurmountable 
problems with the same thorough, un- 
selfish determination depicted in these 
resolutions, and I must compliment them 
for taking such an active part in govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these resolutions be entered at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 3 

The Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association having met in general assembly 
at San Antonio, Texas, March 27, 1968, at 
their 91st Annual Convention, has resolved 
that they are opposed to House Bill No. 4769, 
and desire to go on record that they do not 
wish to be included in the National Labor 
Relations Board Act as is being proposed at 
this time. 

And be it further resolved that this Asso- 
ciation applauds the action of the House Ag- 
riculture Committee in its resolution advo- 
cating the exemption of agriculture from this 
legislation. 

Adopted at Annual Membership Meeting, 
San Antonio, Texas, March 24-27, 1968. 


RESOLUTION 4 


The cattle industry is in a profit squeeze. 
This Association is deeply concerned and has 
authorized a study of the entire area of beef 
marketing in order to develop valid informa- 
tion to support decisions on marketing pro- 
posals which may come up for consideration 
from time to time. 

We have very strong reservations regarding 
current proposed legislation, such as the Na- 
tional Agricultural Bargaining Act and other 
similar legislative and administrative pro- 
posals, which we think may have undesirable 
implications for our industry. 

Until our marketing study has been com- 
pleted, we oppose the current legislative 
proposals. 

Adopted at Annual Membership Meeting, 
San Antonio, Texas, March 24-27, 1968. 


RESOLUTION 5 


RESOLVED that the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association meeting in 
annual session notify the Congress of the 
United States that it strongly supports the 
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principle of Senate Bill 2600 and House Reso- 
lution 14249, which provide for the evalua- 
tion of farms and ranches for estate and gift 
tax purposes to be made on the basis of their 
value for agricultural production rather than 
on the basis of comparison to other land val- 
ues which may reflect inflated and specu- 
lative prices; further, that this resolution be 
sent to all the members of the Congress. 

Adopted at annual Membership Meeting, 
San Antonio, Texas March 24-27, 1968. 


RESOLUTION 6 


Whereas, this Association in the past has 
supported legislation permitting quantities 
of beef to be imported annually into this 
country and there is presently legislation in 
force to this effect, 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 
again reaffirms its position of further 
strengthening this legislation by strongly 
supporting Senate Bill 1588 and House Reso- 
lution 9475 which legislation (a) establishes 
the triggering level at 100%; (b) includes 
canned, cooked, and cured meat products; 
(c) establishes a quota on a more uniform 
basis throughout the year; finally, that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to all mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

Adopted at Annual Membership Meeting, 
San Antonio, Texas, March 24-27, 1968. 


RESOLUTION 9 


Whereas, the Executive Committee of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers As- 
sociation took a strong positive position in 
opposition to proposed rule changes, and 

Whereas, the American National Cattle- 
men's Association at its Convention in Okla- 
homa City has taken a similar position, now 
therefore be it resolved that the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association go 
on record as reiterating the position taken 
by its Executive Committee at their meet- 
ing in Dallas, Texas, on February 6, 1968, in 
opposition to the proposed rule changes pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on January 
18, 1968, further restricting the movement of 
cattle interstate from non-certified areas. 

Adopted at Annual Membership Meeting, 
San Antonio, Texas, March 24-27, 1968. 


Retirement of Mrs. Grace A. Mullenix 
HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, a Mary- 
land citizen with a history of truly dedi- 
cated service to her fellowman is about 
to retire. I speak of Mrs. Grace A. Mul- 
lenix, of Hagerstown, Md., who is retiring 
after 30 years of service with the Volun- 
teers of America. 

The Hagerstown, Md., Herald Mail re- 
cently published an editorial in tribute 
to Mrs. Mullenix. I ask that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THIRTY YEARS OF SERVICE 

Hagerstown has had few persons more 
dedicated to his less fortunate fellowman 
than Mrs. Grace A. Mullenix who is retiring 
after 30 years of service with the Volunteers 
of America. 

The boys and girls she has helped to care 
for in the home’s quarters on West Washing- 
ton Street number in the hundreds. Adults, 
too, have been the recipient of her wise 
counsel and warmth. 
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In addition to her major duties at the 
Volunteers, Mrs. Mullenix started a library 
at the Maryland Correctional Institution. She 
conducted Bible School for children during 
summer months, and and 
canning fruits and vegetables for the poor. 

Mrs. Mullenix says she plans to write a 
novel. Should she change to non-fiction and 
decide to chronicle her activities “as they 
were” over the past 30 years, she could have a 
potential bestseller. 


A Memorial Sermon in Tribute to Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, for sev- 
eral years I have known and been asso- 
ciated with a fine young minister who is 
also employed by the Senate Post Office. 
He has held that employment during 
student days, including work at the Wes- 
ley Theological Seminary here in Wash- 
ington. I know that many others here in 
the Senate know Ron Winters, although 
perhaps many who know him here are 
not aware of his dedication to service in 
the ministry of a small Baptist congrega- 
tion in Floris, Va. 

Mr. Winters, on April 7, preached a 
memorial sermon in tribute to Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this sermon, entitled “What 
Price Freedom?” may appear in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MEMORIAL SERMON IN TRIBUTE TO REV. 

Dr. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR.: WHAT PRICE 

FREEDOM? 


(Delivered by Rev. Ronald Winters, Sunday, 
April 7, 1968, Mt. Pleasant Baptist Church, 
Floris, Va.) 


In the stirring language of the Declaration 
of Independence of the United States of 
America, we are reminded “that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the Pur- 
suit of Happiness”. Next to life itself, man 
has always listed freedom as a prime mo- 
tive and goal for living a happy, secure and 
meaningful existence. In the history of every 
great nation of the world, and at an appoint- 
ed time when freedom and social justice 
were threatened, someone would cry out with 
a voice that could be heard around the 
world: “I'd rather die than lose my freedom.” 
In the memorable words of that distin- 

statesman and orator of our coun- 
try, Patrick Henry, men still say “give me 
liberty or give me death”. In the fight for 
political, social and economic freedom in 
India, Mahatma Gandhi demonstrated that 
freedom was more dear to him than life 
itself. In the story of America, men like 
Abraham Lincoln and John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy gave their lives in the pursuit of free- 
dom. Once more in America and in our 
time, the voice of another, that of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., was raised in the struggle 
for social justice and freedom for all men. 
Again the supreme price for freedom was re- 
quired—his life. What is freedom? What price 
is further required if we are to realize this 
eternal truth? 

Freedom implies the absence of hindrance, 
restraint or confinement. Freedom of speech 
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and religion are among our most cherished 
rights in America. In his book, Strength to 
Love, by Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., we find 
these words: 

“Man is man because he is free to operate 
within the framework of his destiny. He is 
free to deliberate, to make decisions, and to 
choose alternatives. He is distinguished from 
animals by his freedom to do evil or do 
good and to walk the high road of beauty 
or tread the low road of ugly degeneracy.” 

The price of freedom is more than enjoy- 
ing the right to act and move in one’s own 
way. The price of freedom is not looting, 
rioting, killing or pitting man against man. 
We need to go to the inspired teachings of 
the Bible for the correct meaning of free- 
dom and its price to mankind. 

Psalm 8:4-5 states: “What is man, that 
Thou art mindful of him? And the Son of 
Man, that Thou visitest him? For Thou has 
made him a little lower than the Angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and 
honour.” 

Christ as a free agent for God freely came 
to earth and freely gave so that we might 
become joint heirs with Him. Nevertheless, 
Christ was despised and rejected of men, for 
men love darkness rather than the twinkling 
of a candle light. Since the time of Christ, 
the history of mankind will attest to this 
fact. The world has come to realize that 
America must take a good long look at her 
dark blot on the pages of history—her grow- 
ing cancer—her stigma of assassinating a 
man of peace, non-violence and freedom. 
How long can America continue to assassi- 
nate great men of history in her attempt to 
assassinate truth? 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., was the most 
noted Civil Rights leader this nation has 
ever known. Winner of the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1964, he was the very symbol of 
peace and non-violence in America and the 
world. He believed deeply in freedom and 
justice and in ob them through non- 
violent means, yet he died violently. 

His life was pricked by the modern day 
Judas, an assassin who sold out himself to 
the anger of an unguarded moment. 

Dr. King stated on last Wednesday night 
in Memphis, “well, I don’t know what will 
happen now. We've got some difficult days 
ahead. But it really doesn’t matter with me 
now because I have been to the mountain 
top, and I don’t mind.” 

God grant that we may go forth from 
this day with new hope, new love, new aware- 
ness, new understanding and new forgive- 
ness. Let us go forth from this day not with 
hostility but with holiness in our hearts. May 
our prayer of petition be to let the spirit of 
the Living God fall afresh on us. Let these 
words ring out within our souls today: too 
long have we, in America, sat on the side- 
lines and watched injustice subdue justice. 
Too long have we reaped the fruit from the 
tree after it has fallen simply because we 
were too unconcerned to nurture and culti- 
vate the seeds of justice, freedom and equal- 
ity. How long will the seeds of hate and vio- 
lence continue to erode the principles of 
human rights and freedom? How Iong, oh 
Lord, how long? How long? Too long. 

But one day we shall scale the mountain 
top and see the glory of a nation fully 
clothed in love, brotherhood, freedom and 
righteousness. We know that if we walk not 
im the counsel of the ungodly, we shall be 
blessed, Like Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., we 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season. 

What price, freedom? The price is whatever 
man is willing to pay—it’s whatever you can 
afford to pay. Yes, even If one’s very life is 
required in exchange for freedom. Dr. King 
once said, “A man who is afraid of dying 
doesn't deserve to live”. 

In Proverbs 29:25, these words of wisdom 
may be found: “But who so putteth his trust 
in the Lord shall be safe.” 
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Yes, the King is dead—the Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King is dead, long live freedom’s holy 
light; protect us by Thy might, Great God, 
Our King! 


Pollution Conference at Houston 
HON. WILLIAM B. SPONG, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1968 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, Mr. John 
S. Lagarias, first vice president of the 
Air Pollution Control Association, pre- 
sented an informative talk on the air 
pollution problem and its abatement at 
the recent National Pollution and Con- 
trol Exposition and Conference in 
Houston, Tex. 

In private life Mr. Lagarias is presi- 
dent of Resources Research Inc., of Res- 
ton, Va. While he focused primarily on 
matters associated with air pollution 
control, Mr. Lagarias believes this prob- 
lem cannot be separated from water 
pollution and solid waste disposal, and 
that we cannot hope to control our en- 
vironmental problems unless we place 
them in proper context with their 
sources. 

I commend Mr. Lagarias’ talk to the 
attention of the Senate and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AIR POLLUTION TODAY 


(Presented at the National Pollution Control 
Exposition and Conference, Houston, Tex., 
April 3, 1968, by John S. Lagarias, first vice 
president, Air Pollution Control Associa- 
tion) 


Nore.—Mr. Lagarias is President, Re- 
sources Research, Inc., Reston, Virginia, a 
subsidiary of the Hazleton Laboratories, Inc. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce has 
always been active in pursuing and promot- 
ing activities which enhance the welfare 
of our people and our country. It is to be 
commended for its sponsorship of a con- 
ference designed to attack environmental 
problems in a unified and coherent manner, 

I am pleased to be speaking here on behalf 
of the Air Pollution Control Association, a 
national organization devoted solely to the 
identification of air pollution and its con- 
trol. The Association has had the active 
support of all segments of our society inter- 
ested in cleaning and preserving our national 
air environment. Participants include not 
only representatives of governmental agen- 
cies, but research organizations, equipment 
manufacturers, the manufacturing indus- 
tries, the energy industries, and the citizenry 
at large. 

The Air Pollution Control Association was 
organized in 1907, 61 years ago. It was ini- 
tially composed of municipal smoke in- 
spectors from 13 American and Canadian 
cities. No industrial, no state or federal rep- 
resentatives, and no scientific people were 
involved. It now has over 4500 members. 

Today, when you fiy into some of our great 
metropolitan communities, you may see a 
pall or haze hanging over the area like a 
blanket. You can very well ask, of our As- 
sociation, “Sixty-one years? What have you 
been doing all this time?“ This is a good 
point. It has a direct bearing on the meeting 
we are now having. 

If organizations have been active in striv- 
ing to achieve air pollution control, what has 
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happened in the past 61 years that finds us 
in more difficulty with our air environment 
than existed a half-century ago? 

In the early twentieth century our primary 
energy source was coal. Black smoke from 
tall stacks was the identifying mark of a city 
and symbolized progress, 

The steel industry was just beginning to 
flex its muscles. Bessemer furnaces colored 
the skyline with their flames. The coke re- 
quired for the steel manufacture was made 
in small, beehive coke ovens. The off gases 
from these ovens were black and combustion 
was quite incomplete. Sixty years ago the 
major pollution problem involved smoke, a 
product of incomplete combustion. 

As time passed, people learned that money 
was literally going up in smoke, that addi- 
tional energy was available if combustion 
could be improved. Boiler operators found 
that, by pulverizing, the carbon content of 
the ash could be reduced from 60% to less 
than 1%. It was economically attractive to 
examine the possibility of burning the fuel 
more completely. The emphasis of the com- 
bustion engineer and furnace designer 
turned to more efficient use of fuel. 

Around World War I, the development of 
the underfired coke oven replaced the old 
beehive coke ovens. Then, instead of venting 
the gases to the atmosphere where they 
fouled the countryside, the new coke ovens 
condensed and recovered part of the off gases 
and burned the rest. Naphthalene, creosote, 
and other coal tar derivatives became valu- 
able by-products and the basis for new in- 
dustries from moth ball manufacture to 
treatment of railroad ties. Elimination of 
smoke required an economic solution. A 
similar situation occurred in the oil industry. 
When one has a return from cleaning up a 
pollutant, and there is economic justification, 
there is little hesitance in applying the best 
and most efficient collecting systems. 

One of the earliest users of electrostatic 
precipitators was the cement industry. This 
was not, however, as a pollution control de- 
vice, but rather as a means of recovering 
potash—necessary for the production of gun 
powder—for the collection of a material that 
could be re-sold. In the same manner, pre- 
cipitators were used in acid plants and smelt- 
ing operations to recover acids and valuable 
ores. The reduction of pollution problems 
was incidental. 

The point Iam making is: As long as there 
is economic attractiveness to recovering what 
would otherwise be waste material, an incen- 
tive exists to applying controls. It is when 
we have contaminants whose recovery has 
little economic value that we find it neces- 
sary to justify a trade-off in installing control 
equipment which will meet existing and an- 
ticipated regulations during the life of the 
equipment against the cost of the equipment. 
This has not been easy. 

It is generally agreed that our main air 
pollution problems are related to our con- 
sumption and increased use of energy 
sources. They also follow closely the rate of 
urbanization and the development of mega- 
lopolises. We are especially aware of pollu- 
tion in major metropolitan industrialized 
areas—London, Tokyo, New York, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles, for example. While the basic 
problems in these cities differ somewhat, they 
are all related to a common characteristic of 
our civilization—the crowding together of 
people in closer and closer proximity. 

We must also be aware that, even though 
our control methods become more efficient, a 
small contribution from each of many 
sources may result, under some conditions, in 
pollutant concentrations greater than our 
local atmosphere can handle—and we may 
still have problems. 

Our pollution problems are closely related 
to other urban activities. They cannot be 
separated from urban redevelopment, from 
mass transit, from the development of high- 
rise apartments, from the use of all types of 
modern facilities—the dishwasher, the gar- 
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bage grinder, and the computer. All these 
modern developments are increasing the rate 
by which we use energy. 

Basically, pollution problems are associated 
with man-made wastes. Man is the primary 
source and he is also the primary recipient. 
We cannot separate the control or elimina- 
tion of pollution from the other related prob- 
lems of urbanized communities. They are 
directly related. And unless pollution elim- 
ination is a part of the solution to a number 
of urban problems, they will not, of them- 
selves, be solved. 

In many ways we've been overlooking 
some basic tenets. We know the natural 
resources of our country, the virgin un- 
spoiled lands and waters, are of great value 
to us. We treasure them, and we despair 
at the thought of losing our redwood for- 
ests, despoiling the magnificent canyons 
and river valleys that nature has taken mil- 
lions of years to form. They are part of our 
natural heritage and a great natural re- 
source, They have existed for millions of 
years. On the other hand, our civilization, 
our way of life, has not. Yet, the wealth and 
greatness of this country does not come 
from our natural resources alone. Africa, 
South America, and the other continents 
have similar resources, and in some in- 
stances, in even greater abundance. What 
has characterized our country and made it 
great is the opportunity to develop and apply 
our natural wealth to the betterment of 
man. This wealth is seen as factories, roads, 
schools, Office buildings, and the commerce 
and the communications systems that we 
have developed. In truth, our useful wealth 
is found to a large extent in cities and 
urban communities. Another, and even more 
important, natural resource is the talent 
of the people who have created our way of 
life. 

The conservationist concerned with the 
preservation of our virgin forests and nat- 
ural wildlife is to be applauded and sup- 
ported. We don’t want to see these resources 
disappear; they are a vital part of our 
heritage. 

But what about the people concerned with 
the resources in our communities?—both 
the material assets that we have spent years 
building, and the human resources who use 
them? Shouldn’t these people also be con- 
sidered conservationists? Indeed, such work- 
ers are concerned with the preservation of 
our civilization as well as the protection of 
these resources—that is the people and the 
civilized complexes which they occupy. 

In many ways all of us are conservationists 
in this endeavor. The efforts to protect, pre- 
serve, and maintain and upgrade the quality 
of our environment depends, in part, on how 
successful we are in recognizing and identify- 
ing our problems. If we do this early enough 
and plan efficiently enough, we may find that 
we are obtaining a very good return for our 
efforts. 

In many industrial organizations, a trans- 
formation has taken place that is not well 

Most of the pollution control 
equipment used to control pollution prob- 
lems 20 years ago was designed to comply 
with arbitrary and vague performance stand- 
ards. For many years the basic pollution 
guideline in the power generating field, for 
example, was developed voluntarily by a 
technical society. It was adopted by many 
communities, incorrect spelling and all. It 
was not related to effects or standards but 
just an index of what could be done with 
existing technology. 

About ten years ago, pollution problems 
became increasingly more severe. One could 
see smog conditions occurring more fre- 
quently. People with more spare time to look 
around, and more affluence, demanded action. 
Many regulations were promulgated during 
this period. However, we had no real stand- 
ards, no effective guidelines to go by. We 
knew very little about the effects of pol- 
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lutants; mostly, we were concerned with 
pollutants as nuisances, Neither could we 
afford to wait to have every last bit of scien- 
tific information obtained. We can't wait 
now. The actions we take must be based on 
our best judgment, however. 

As regulations became increasingly re- 
strictive, the reaction of organizations spe- 
cifically affected (those requiring unusual or 
large expenditures for pollution abatement 
equipment) was one of concern. A series 
of delaying actions took place. Companies 
affected by the regulations asked to be shown 
that they were the only source of pollution 
and, further, that their pollutants (if any) 
were damaging to the health or welfare of 
the community. “Show me where this ma- 
terial is damaging to health and I'll be glad 
to stop it.” “Show me how this gas is danger- 
ous and that it’s only coming from my plant 
and I will do something about it.” 

This attitude of “show me“ prevailed for 
approximately 5 years, The problems in the 
cities, however, became increasingly more 
severe, More recently, the “show me” atti- 
tude has disappeared and it has been re- 
placed with one of partial surrender and 
partial attack. By partial surrender, affected 
industries says, “All right, if this is the cost 
I have to pay for being in business, I'll clean 
up. Just tell me what the regulation levels 
are and Tu comply with them. I'm only go- 
ing to pass them on to the consumer, any- 
way. As long as you make my competitor pay 
the same price, I’m willing to go along.” This 
was the element of surrender by many. 

The element of attack came in effectively 
saying, “All right, if I'm going to have to 
comply with regulations, I will want to know 
what the effects of pollutants really are. I 
intend to know more about my industry than 
any regulatory agency.” And many industries 
are facing their pollution problems and are 
attacking the causes and studying the effects. 
A number of the major studies now under 
way on the effects of air pollutants are 
funded by industrial organizations. 

Recently this has developed another in- 
teresting situation. Regulatory agencies 
have been saying for years, “You have to 
clean up. You've got to do better.” Now, 
however, the situation is reversed and regu- 
latory agencies are asked to establish ac- 
ceptable levels of emissions and desired levels 
of air quality. Also—please justify their po- 
sition. 

The federal government has taken the re- 
sponsibility of determining satisfactory air 
quality, just as it has in setting levels of 
regulations for airline safety, food and drug 
safety criteria, and water quality levels. The 
complexity of this problem is as great as 
any we have in our urbanized civilization. 

There is another problem which is quite 
difficult to evaluate. If we take any part of 
the country, whether it is Houston, Wash- 
ington, or Chicago, we find that the climate 
(even without pollution) is unsuitable for a 
certain number of people. Some people can't 
stand cold winters, others heat. Some are 
allergic to horses, others to ragweed. Nature 
Just does not accommodate all people to all 
places. In the main, man has been able to 
adapt himself to Nature’s challenges with 
fur coats, sun helmets, air conditioners and 
other man-made devices. The pollutants of 
civilization add one more factor to this prob- 
lem. If we are going to make our community 
air quality acceptable, where do we draw the 
line? Do we make it safe for 80% of our popu- 
lation? 90%? 99.9%? 99.99%? Do we control 
our pollution to the point where 100% of the 
population is not affected? This is a little 
difficult to do when Nature itself may be 
limiting the acceptable levels to 98%. We may 
be trying to establish air quality at levels 
which may be more restrictive than those of 
Nature. This calls for the judgment of 
Solomon. 

There is a greater problem, however: The 

that an extended air pollution dis- 
aster may occur in one or more of our major 
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urban communities. This danger is real and 
is getting worse. In dealing with this particu- 
lar problem, we cannot afford to be lax at 
all. We must have the mechanisms and the 
control devices to prevent the combination 
of Nature and man from creating disasters. 
Since Nature is less pliable than man, we 
must work on the control measures which 
will prevent disasters from occurring. I be- 
lieve this is the largest single area of respon- 
sibility to those working in the field of air 
pollution control, It is a very real threat and 
one to which we must devote a substantial 
amount of effort. When you recall that our re- 
sources, urban and human, are the very as- 
sets we are trying to protect, we can readily 
see that we are conservationists in preventing 
this type of disaster from occurring. 

The Air Pollution Control Association, and 
all its 4500 members, is concerned with see- 
ing to it—working with our government 
agencies, our industries, our scientific com- 
munity, our public and our communications 
media—that we do not have a situation face 
us which can be every bit as disastrous as a 
flood or an earthquake. If we do develop pro- 
tection this, then our own civiliza- 
tion cannot be blamed in its entirety for be- 
ing the cause of disasters. 

I am confident that this Conference and 
the forces which hopefully will flow back 
from it to your organizations when you leave 
here, will make a significant contribution 
toward strengthening our control over a man- 
made adversary which, like liberty, will re- 
quire eternal vigilance in the years to come 
if we are to protect the environment on 
which our welfare depends, 


Retirement of Russell H. McCain 
HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, Mr. 
Russell H. McCain, a distinguished pub- 
lic servant in the State of Maryland, 
recently retired after 23 years of State 
service. Mr. McCain has served in a num- 
ber of very responsible positions under 
Governors of both parties and retires as 
program executive for transportation for 
Gov. Spiro T. Agnew. 

The Salisbury Times recently pub- 
lished an appropriate editorial in recog- 
nition of Mr. McCain’s service. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

END OF THE LINE 

This is the final week in official harness 
for one of the most dedicated, efficient and 
likeable personages on the payroll of the 
State of Maryland. 

Russell H. McCain is retiring April 1 after 
23 years of state service. 

Over the years, the administration changed 
many times. But whether or not it switched 
from Democratic to Republican or vice versa, 
each incoming governor, recognizing Russ 
McCain's ability, kept him close by. 

Due to his age, Russ McCain bows out of 
state service as program executive for trans- 
portation for Gov. Spiro T. Agnew, a Re- 
publican. 

During the administrations of Govs. Her- 
bert R. O'Conor and William Preston Lane 
Jr., Democrats, Russ McCain served them as 
a member of the State Roads Commission. 

When Theodore R. McKeldin, a Republican, 
was governor, he made Russ McCain chair- 
man of the commission. 
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Later, he served on the staff of Gov. J. 
Millard Tawes as a trusted advisor. 

In his long years in state service, in sen- 
sitive roles, Russ McCain was unique, in one 
respect. Although a sitting duck, so to speak, 
because of his official position, Russ McCain, 
like many other public officials, was a tar- 
get for barbs of criticism from general pub- 
lic and from politician. 

But, because of his zeal, his nature, his 
equanimity, and his knowledge, Russ Mc- 
Cain today, as he nears retirement, probably 
bears fewer scars resulting from public at- 
tack than any other upper echelon public 
servant in modern times. 

For all of his contributions, this state is a 
better one. 


Crisis in Credibility 
HON. CHARLES H. PERCY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1968 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
like to strongly recommend to my col- 
leagues a new book entitled, “Crisis in 
Credibility.” It was written by an out- 
standing young man named Bruce Ladd, 
whom it has been my privilege to know 
for many years. He is intelligent, in- 
cisive, and knowledgeable, and these 
qualities come through on every page of 
his book. Crisis in Credibility” has been 
carefully researched and thoughtfully 
written, and it deserves the attention of 
everyone interested in truth in govern- 
ment. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
March 9 and the Omaha World-Herald 
of March 3 each reviewed the book. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reviews 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[By the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
Mar. 9, 1968] 


Ricut To LE or Ricnt To Know 


(“Crisis in Credibility” by Bruce Ladd (New 
American Library) $5.50; reviewed by 
Martin Quigley) 

The thesis of this detailed and conscien- 
tious compilation and anaylsis of govern- 
mental statements and manipulation of in- 
formation is that the government's right to 
lie” has taken the upper hand over the 
people's right to know”. 

Bruce Ladd points out that every admin- 
istration since Washington’s has, on occasion 
and to some extent, exercised the presiden- 
tial power to withhold information from the 
Congress and the people. But, he charges, it 
is only in the administrations since World 
War II—and especially in the Johnson ad- 
ministration—that this presidential power 
has been used to create a bureaucratic prop- 
aganda machine which on vital issues has 
deceived Congress, the press, and the people, 
“The widening scope of government secrecy, 
lying, and news management contributes to 
a trend that threatens the basis of democ- 
racy”, he says. 

Ladd, a young reporter-editor from Il- 
linois, has served as staff assistant to Senator 
Charles H. Percy and to Co: Donald 
Rumsfeld of Illinois, both Republicans. 
Democratic supporters of President Johnson 
who may seek to dismiss his charges as elec- 
tion-year political ammunition are con- 
fronted, however, with the on-the-record 
facts with which he supports his thesis. 
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For example, Ladd reports the following: 
“As a senator in 1954, Johnson opposed 
military intervention in Vietnam. As the 
Vice President in 1961, he uniformly en- 
dorsed it. As a candidate for President in 
1964, he reverted to his nonintervention 
policy of ten years earlier. During the 1964 
election campaign, he said: ‘Some others 
are eager to enlarge the conflict. They call 
upon us to supply American boys to do the 
job that Asian boys should do. They ask us 
to take reckless actions which might risk the 
lives of millions and engulf much of Asia 
and certainly threaten the peace of the 
entire world. Moreover, such action would 
offer no solution at all to the real problem of 
Vietnam.’ 

“Johnson delivered numerous other 
speeches which made clear his opposition to 
sending ‘American boys nine to ten thousand 
miles from home,’ to bombing North Viet- 
nam, and to getting ‘involved in a nation 
with 700,000,000 people (China) and... 
tied down in a land war in Asia.“ 

The record of Robert S. McNamara, Secre- 
tary of Defense under both Kennedy and 
Johnson, is another case cited by Ladd. 

McNamara made the following statements 
after each of his nine visits to Vietnam. 

May 1962—“There is no plan for introduc- 
ing combat forces into South Vietnam.” 

October 1963— The major part of the 
United States military task can be completed 
by the end of 1965, although there may be a 
continuing requirement for a limited num- 
ber of United States training personnel.” 

December 1963— We have every reason to 
believe that (United States military) plans 
will be successful in 1964.” 

March 1964—“We are confident these plans 
point the way to victory.” 

May 1964—"This is a war for the confi- 
dence of the people and the security of these 
people ... Reliance on military pressure 
upon the North would not be a proper 
response.” 

November 1965— We have stopped losing 
the war.” 

October 1966—"The rate of progress has ex- 
ceeded our expectations. I saw nothing that 
in any way indicates a substantial change in 
the rate of operations, the tempo of opera- 
tions, the type of operations in the months 
ahead.” 

July 1967—‘Substantial progress has been 
achieved on virtually all fronts, political, eco- 
nomic, and military, since my previous visit 
to Vietnam.” 

It was Arthur Sylvester, for six years under 
McNamara the director of the Pentagon’s 
public information staff of 3000, who uttered 
the concept that government has the “inher- 
ent ... right, if necessary, to lie.” After- 
ward, he denied it but an authentic tape 
recording verified by Stanford Smith, general 
manager of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lisher Association, established that he had 
said just that. 

The false statements made by the execu- 
tive branch are by no means limited to those 
which may be described, or reconciled, as 
errors of judgment, nor are they confined to 
false statements which may have been issued 
to “confuse of deceive” the enemy—such as 
those made in connection with the U-2 in- 
cident, the lost hydrogen bomb, the Bay of 
Pigs, the Cuban missile crisis, or the Pueblo 
affair. 

Ladd reports in detail false and misleading 
statements made about the annual fiscal 
budget; the cost and performance of an as- 
sortment of weaponry; the economic, tech- 
nological and military pay-offs of the moon 
program, and with other developments and 
situations that occurred during the Truman, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson adminis- 
trations. 

He relates how, two months after assuming 
the Presidency, Johnson assembled the in- 
formation directors of a dozen Federal de- 
partments for a meeting in the White House. 
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“He (President Johnson) complained that 
during the preceding week the only story to 
receive significant treatment from the news 
media was the lighting of the President’s 
Christmas tree. He laid down a law that each 
member of the group was to produce a ‘page 
one’ story every day to describe the adminis- 
tration’s accomplishments. He said that he 
had checked the budget and found that the 
government was spending a billion dollars on 
‘people like you.’ In departing, he warned: 
‘We are not going to be paying you on space 
rates, but we'll be judging you that way.“ 

The best hope Ladd sees for insuring ac- 
curate and responsible information to Con- 
gress and the people from the executive 
branch of government is a partnership be- 
tween the people (“who can vigorously and 
angrily express their disapproval when the 
government is caught in a lie or when the 
truth is withheld”) and the news media (“if 
they will be more attentive to their inde- 
pendent watch-dog role.”) 

But fundamentally the responsibility is 
that of the citizens: “In the last analysis, the 
solution for correcting the ills of democracy 
is more democracy. Those who say nothing 
can be done are clearly wrong.” 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, 
Mar. 3, 1968] 


A STUDY IN DEPTH OF THE CREDIBILITY GAP 


(“Crisis in Credibility’ by Bruce Ladd, 
(New American Library, 247 pages, $5.50.) ) 
(“Kennedy and Johnson” by Evelyn Lincoln 

(Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 207 pages, 

$4.95.) ) 

Hugh Sidey, the White House correspond- 
ent of Time, speaking in Omaha recently, 
characterized President Johnson as a “devi- 
ous, vain and mean man.” The President, he 
added, sometimes sees things as he wants 
them to be, not as they actually are. This, 
Sidey said, is one reason many Americans 
have come to distrust the President’s words. 

Both Bruce Ladd, in his thoroughly docu- 
mented study of the “credibility gap,” and 
Mrs. Lincoln, in a further memoir, support 
that estimate of the President in particular 
and the United States Government in general. 

Ladd’s credentials are excellent. He has 
been a newspaperman, press secretary to 
Senator Charles H. Percy of Illinois, assistant 
to Representative Donald Rumsfeld of Illi- 
nois, and is a lecturer at the Washington 
Journalism Center. Mrs. Lincoln, of course, 
was John F. Kennedy’s personal secretary for 
many years. 

So far as I know, Ladd’s is the first study 
in depth of our Government’s “news man- 
agement” and, Ladd says, “outright lying.” 
His method is to take the official statements 
of our leaders on a given subject and then 
contrast them with their later statements 
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and with departmental announcements, and 
confirmed news reports that show beyond 
question that the original intent was to 
mislead the American 2 

Ladd plays no favorites. He is as punish- 
ing and uncompromising with President 
Eisenhower on the U-2 spy plane as he is 
with President Kennedy on the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco and President Johnson on the Do- 
minican brouhaha and Vietnam. None of it 
is pretty and most of it is appalling. After 
pondering this study you may well be in 
the uncomfortable position of refusing to 
believe anything any Federal official from 
the President on down says about anything. 

It would be an injustice to Ladd’s closely 
reasoned study to attempt an analysis in 
the space available here, but I hope you 
will take my word for it that his book is 
worth reading. It has drive and substance 
and, in a Presidential election year, it has, 
it seems to me, great importance. 

Mrs. Lincoln’s book is of a different kid- 
ney entirely. It is readable but woefully 
slight. Indeed, I suspect it is made up of 
what was left over in notes and memories 
from her fine “My Twelve Years With John 
F. Kennedy” of 1965. 

Its only importance is the light it casts 
on Lyndon Johnson as Vice-Presidential 
candidate and Vice-President under JFK. It 
examines in some detail President Johnson's 
vanity, the dodges he employed in wanting 
to seem close to President Kennedy, his hu- 
morous attempts to share Kennedy’s plane 
after repeated rebuffs, his total failure as 
legislative leader during the “rump” Con- 
gress and his almost ludicrous attempts to 
make it look like Kennedy had begged him 
to be his running mate in 1962. 

The only real revelation in Mrs. Lincoln’s 
book is her statement that Kennedy had de- 
cided to discard Johnson in 1964. Robert 
Kennedy denied this the other day. With 
“Crisis in Credibility” still fresh in my mind, 
I'll string along with Mrs. Lincoln, 


Retirement of Fred W. Dumschott 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, citizens 
of Chestertown, Md., and associates of 
Washington College recently honored a 
distinguished Marylander for his 45 
years of devoted service to college and 
community. 

Fred W. “Dutch” Dumschott is this 
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distinguished citizen, who is retiring as 
business manager and treasurer of Wash- 
ington College. 

The Kent County News recently pub- 
lished an editorial in tribute to Mr. 
Dumschott. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue OLD, THE New 


The testimonial dinner for Fred W. 
“Dutch” Dumschott, for more than 45 years 
of devoted service to Washington College 
and the community of Chestertown, takes 
on added significance—last Saturady, his re- 
quest for retirement in June, was granted 
by the Board of Visitors and Governors of 
Washington College. 

Fortunately, for the College, at least, his 
retirement will not be complete. He is re- 
linquishing the burdens of business man- 
ager and treasurer but will continue in an 
advisory capacity as vice president for fi- 
mance and retain his position as secretary 
to the governing board. 

For fear of encroaching upon the program 
with which he will be feted on April 6, no 
attempt will be made to chronicle here the 
many and varied services “‘Dutch” has con- 
tributed to the community, above and be- 
yond his duties at the College. Retiring by 
nature—certainly not a publicity-seeker— 
many of his noteworthy services have gone 
unnoticed by the public at large. 

There is a bright side, though. The curtail- 
ment of his activities at the College will en- 
able him, it is hoped, to give even more time 
to community affairs. 

Mr. Dumschott had the pleasure on Sat- 
urday of hearing his recommendation for 
his successor as business manager and treas- 
urer at the College accepted. Taking over 
those duties will be the present bursar, 
Robert C. Simmonds. He will carry with him 
the best wishes of all who have an interest in 
the College with the prime hope that he 
will do as well in the positions as his predeces- 
sor over the past quarter of a century. 


The “Pueblo”—How Long, Mr. President? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 86th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 


SENATE—Thursday, April 18, 1968 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a.m., 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, D.D., pastor, 
Capitol Hill Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal Father, we come to Thee who 
art the true guide of all who put their 
trust in Thee. We need the faith that we 
are truly in Thy gracious keeping. Guide 
us as we daily come to the crossroads of 
good and evil. Help us in our choosing. 
Provide us with direction into paths of 
right, truth, and love. 

Give to the President, and all worthy 


leaders, understanding in dealing with 
present crises. Inspire them with calm- 
ness and self-control. Direct them in 
their thinking as they endure stress and 
strain, Open their hearts to know that 
Thy love is equal to their deepest needs. 
Give them strength that matches their 
heaviest burden. Enlarge their vision in 
receiving divine light for the darkest val- 
ley of decision. May they quietly rest in 
the knowledge of the Psalmist that God 
is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in time of trouble. 

So may this world, O Lord, find new 
confidence and peace. We pray in the 
name of the Prince of Peace. Amen. 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 17, 1968) 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Wednesday, April 17, 
1968, be approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished Senator from Maine will 
allow me to proceed for 1 minute, before 
she is recognized under the order of yes- 
terday, I would appreciate it. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I wish to 
state again that there may very well be 
votes every day for the remainder of this 
week; that it is the intention of the 
leadership to try to move legislation as 
efficiently and as expeditiously as possi- 
ble; and that it is not the intention of 
the leadership to go out of its way to try 
to comply with the particular wishes of 
individual Members so far as legislation 
is concerned. Legislation comes first. I 
simply want the membership to again be 
aware of that fact. 

Mr. President, it was thought that 
after the completion of action on the 
pending measure, it would be possible to 
take up the safe streets and omnibus 
crime bill. Unfortunately, that matter 
once again has been delayed in the com- 
mittee. My understanding is that the dif- 
ficulty lies in the matter of gun legisla- 
tion. I would urge the Committee on the 
Judiciary to meet at the earliest possible 
opportunity to report this bill. If there 
are any differences, they can be settled 
on the floor; because I am quite sure 
that amendments in that category will be 
offered when the matter is up for discus- 
sion before the Senate. 

However, until that measure is re- 
ported, it is the intention to follow the 
pending bill with H.R. 14940, an act to 
amend the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act; then H.R. 10477, an act to 
amend chapter 37 of title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the 
guarantee entitlement and reasonable 
value requirement for home loans and 
for other purposes; and then will be 
considered S. 1401, a bill to amend title 
I of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Of necessity some flexibility is, of 
course, retained in this announcement; 
but I wanted to put the Senate on notice 
that there will be votes and there will 
be business. 

Finally, I hope very much that mat- 
ters of prime import will be reported by 
the committees as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, and I would appreciate all Senators 
being here and ready to vote from now 
on out. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Chair recognizes 
the Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, without losing the 
right to the floor? 

Mrs. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3293) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1969 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat vehi- 
cles, research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and 
to prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength of the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes. 

Mrs, SMITH. Mr. President, the prod- 
uct of any parliamentary body or unit 
is rarely exactly what any member of 
that body would recommend if the mem- 
ber had the power to make the decisions 
wholly in accordance with his own views. 
I support the pending authorization bill 
although it contains some authorizations 
about which I have reservations and it 
does not contain some programs I should 
like to see included. 

Perhaps my greatest concern about 
the bill is that it contemplates produc- 
tion and deployment of an antiballistic 
missile defense system that is intended 
to protect the United States against a 
‘pallistic missile attack from Red China 
or other nations, but not the Soviet 
Union. If it were practical to deploy 
a system that would defend against an 
attack of the kind the Soviet Union could 
launch, I would enthusiastically support 
it. But when the United States is relying 
upon the certainty of devastating retali- 
ation in order to deter an attack from 
the Soviet Union, it makes little sense 
to me to deploy a ballistic missile de- 
fense system against Red China, which 
could have over the next 10 years, at 
least, only a small part of the destructive 
power that the Soviet Union now pos- 
sesses. One observer referred to this sys- 
tem as being an “anti-Republican missile 
defense system.” I do not like to think 
that the executive branch would waste 
the $5 to $6 billion that the installation 
of this system will cost merely to avoid 
a response on the merits to charges that 
the United States is without ballistic mis- 
sile defense. I still hope that there may be 
a reconsideration of this decision before 
a substantial part of the $5 to $6 billion 
is committed. 

My own opinion is that it would be 
preferable not to reduce the research 
and development authorization by $240 
million. In saying this I well know that 
not all the research and development 
program is productive. In fact, from the 
information I have, I strongly suspect 
that the Department has overdone and 
is overdoing the practice of contracting 
for its thinking. The justification ma- 
terial supporting the request for some 
of the studies and analyses is not over- 
powering in its persuasion. One won- 
ders whether all these reports and 
analyses are read by any official with the 
authority to execute any changes they 
recommend, 

But even with this reservation, I still 
think it is of surpassing importance for 
our military departments and defense 
agencies to maintain a vigorous research 
and development program. I must say 
that the results of the research and de- 
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velopment efforts funded by the De- 
partment of Defense over the last few 
years have seemed disproportionately 
small in relation to the cost. Yet I con- 
tinue to believe that our military pre- 
paredness depends so heavily on the in- 
vestment in research and development 
that I am reluctant to risk the conse- 
quences of inadequate funding. 

Another program for which I have 
little enthusiasm is the one for the con- 
struction of as many as 30 fast de- 
ployment logistic ships. Last year I 
strongly favored the committee’s action 
in disapproving the authorization for 
this class of vessels because I was un- 
convinced of the need and because I 
thought that if the ships are to be con- 
structed existing shipbuilding capacity 
should be improved and used instead of 
the Department’s subsidizing the con- 
struction of new shipbuilding facilities 
through this program. My position on 
the FDL’s is in part a reflection of my 
belief that the defense doctrine and 
programs for the past few years have 
been excessively preoccupied with creat- 
ing forces to fight a conventional 
ground war. It has seemed to me that 
the United States is severely disadvan- 
taged in trying to supply troops for con- 
ventional wars all over the globe. I 
should prefer to see the emphasis placed 
on air and sea power, areas in which 
our technological superiority might be 
brought to bear. 

Again this year the former Secretary 
of Defense took great pride in pointing 
out his reduction of more than $21 bil- 
lion in the new obligational authority re- 
quested by the military departments and 
the defense agencies. These reductions 
were made all right, but no one should 
deceive himself that they were possible 
because of management genius or su- 
perior wisdom. The reductions were made 
possible largely by stretchouts, cutbacks, 
and cancellations. One of many examples 
I could cite is that this year the nuclear- 
powered attack carrier for the Navy is 
not being fully funded, as has been the 
practice over the last two decades. In- 
stead, the pending bill contains the sec- 
ond downpayment on the carrier, with 
the major part of the funding postponed 
until next year. As time goes by I fear 
that much of the claimed economy and 
efficiency in the operation of the De- 
partment of Defense will prove to be 
merely deferrals and postponements or 
charges to future years. 

The new Secretary of Defense has my 
good wishes and sympathy. He has my 
sympathy because of the heritage be- 
queathed to him by his predecessor. It is 
a heritage of cost effectiveness that has 
produced some tragedies that are now 
haunting this Nation and will haunt it 
even more in the years ahead. 

Let me list but a few of those tragedies. 


RESERVES 


Pentagon policies on the Reserve since 
mid-December 1964 have resulted in 
undermining and weakening the Reserve. 
The attempt to push the illegal proposed 
merger of the Reserve and National 
Guard—without legislation—down the 
throat of the Congress fortunately was 
blocked by the efforts of such leaders as 
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the acting chairman of this committee 
and Representatives HÉBERT and Rivers 
in the House of Representatives. Had the 
proposed plan gone through, the Army 
Reserve would have ceased to exist as 
an organization having any units since 
all units would have been assigned to 
the Army National Guard. Even though 
the Congress fortunately blocked this 
tragic proposal, the proposal neverthe- 
less not only undermined the morale of 
the Reserve but put the Reserve orga- 
nization and training in disastrous limbo 
for far too long. The harmful results still 
linger. 

Not only did Congress prevent the 
merger, but permanent legislation was 
enacted as a part of H.R. 2 to preclude 
any future merger since the Army Re- 
serve must consist in part of units orga- 
nized to serve as such. Title IV of the bill 
now before the Senate represents the 
first response to the mandate set forth 
in H.R. 2 or Public Law 90-168 with a 
system provided for by permanent law 
under which the Congress through the 
authorizing committees will annually re- 
view and authorize the strengths of the 
Selected Reserve of each of our Reserve 
components. 

TFX-—F-111 

This is the only genuinely new weapon 
system instituted in the past 7 years—all 
others, Minuteman II, Poseidon, Mirv, 
and so forth, are product improvements 
at best and not new weapons systems as 
such. Iron-handed insistence upon a sin- 
gle aircraft to perform the incompatible 
missions of the Air Force for a super- 
sonic, on-the-deck attack bomber—nu- 
clear—and of the Navy for a highly 
maneuverable but long loitering fighter 
for defense of the fleet, resulted in the 
F-111B for the Navy which they did not 
want and could not use but were forced 
to accept under the threat of taking the 
F-111B or getting nothing. It was up to 
the Congress to scrub the whole Navy 
project after spending millions upon mil- 
lions on an abortive program. 

A-1l1 (YF—12A, F—12, SR 71) 


Millions were spent on the F-12 devel- 
opment until it was, in effect, canceled 
this year in the Air Force having failed to 
request further authorization of $50 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1969 to keep the project 
going. The former Secretary of Defense 
refused to release funds for purposes 
specified by Congress on the F-12, and 
thus we lost 2 years in preparing our- 
selves to meet the vital need of the ad- 
vanced interceptor. DOD made the deci- 
sion for a $28-million request to begin 
to rebuild 238 F-106’s even though the 
Air Force wanted to continue with the 
F-12. Total cost of rebuilding the already 
10-year-old F-106’s would approximate 
$500 million. Again, Congress had to step 
in to protect the Air Force from itself by 
refusing to authorize the initial incre- 
ment of funds for the F-106 project. 

B-70 

The three airframes actually manu- 
factured on the B-70 were produced at a 
cost estimated at roughly $1.3 billion— 
for which we have not received an op- 
erationally effective weapon system in 
return, Yet, the late John F. Kennedy 
and Lyndon B. Johnson in the 1960 cam- 
paign attacked President Eisenhower for 
impounding funds for the B-70. 
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ABM 

We are now proceeding on a $5 to $6 
billion ABM program that is intended 
to protect the United States against a 
missile attack from Red China or other 
nations, but not the Soviet Union. When 
the United States is relying upon the 
certainty of devastating retaliation in 
order to deter an attack from the Soviet 
Union, it makes little sense to deploy a 
ballistic missile defense system against 
Red China, which could have over the 
next 10 years, at least, only a small part 
of the destructive power that the Soviet 
Union now possesses. There are strong 
possibilities, if not probabilities, that by 
the time this so-called thin defense 
against Red China is completed it will 
have become obsolete because of the 
rapidly rate of development of change in 
the state of the art. This program has 
strong characteristics of being only a 
sop to those who have insisted on a full- 
scale ABM system. 

SUBMARINES 


Under the cost effectiveness theory, 
key people making key decisions in the 
Pentagon rationalize that it is better to 
build a greater number of slower and 
more easily detected—louder—subma- 
rines than to build faster and quieter 
submarines because since the slower and 
louder submarines cost less we can get 
more of them for the same price as fewer 
of the faster and quieter submarines. 
Meanwhile Russia places emphasis on 
development of the faster and quieter 
submarines to outclass and outperform 
ours. 

DYNASOAR-MOL 

Dynasoar was to have been the next 
step beyond the reaches of the X-15. It 
was canceled with the claim that the 
Manned Orbital Laboratory replaced it. 
This was a sop to the Air Force on its 
loss of the Dynasoar program. But now 
money is being wasted by the duplication 
of the separate programs on the Air 
Force and NASA in the field of the MOL. 


SKYBOLT 


It seems that political considerations 
motivated the cancellation of this stand- 
off, air-launched ballistic missile, rather 
than any problems, as it was alleged, in 
technical feasibility or lax management 
of the then Douglas Aircraft Co. It was 
feared that, if developed, we would be 
dutybound to furnish it to the British for 
their V-Bomber force and probably lose 
permissive action link control over the 
nuclear warheads. We gave them the de- 
sign for the Polaris submarines instead. 
A great deal of money was invested in 
this program and it appeared, just before 
cancellation, that we would profit im- 
measurably by it. Now we have gone to 
the Sram instead—a short range air-to- 
surface missile that does not follow the 
difficult-to-defend-against ballistic tra- 
jectory. 

M-16 

This is a national scandal in many re- 
spects other than the fact that it 
jammed frequently. Despite the award 
of contracts to Colt Firearms of several 
hundred thousand rifles, the Govern- 
ment had to pay Colt $4.5 million to pur- 
chase the rights to start a second source. 

SHORTAGES 

On the matter of shortages, both of 

major end items—tanks, trucks, heli- 
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copters, and so forth—major assem- 
blies—engines, transmission, and so 
forth—and repair parts, we find a num- 
ber of reasons for not having adequate 
quantities on hand. The cost-effective- 
ness inventory management was basical- 
ly premised upon peacetime usage and 
attrition rates that had no relevancy 
whatsoever to losses and rapid wearout 
in the wartime environment and climate 
of Vietnam. As a consequence, the al- 
ready depleted bins of parts were quick- 
ly exhausted and we became nationaily 
out of stock on many important and crit- 
ical items and parts. 

On weapons systems which were in 
production, the cost effectiveness theme 
reduced the amount of concurrent spares 
that are normally procured, frequently 
by about one-half, so that NORS—not 
operationally ready supplies—rates of 
aircraft rose drastically and unaccept- 
ably as did the EDP—equipment dead- 
lined for parts—rates of other equip- 
ment. Moreover, its insistence that the 
war end at the time the last bullet is fired 
and the last can of beans devoured to 
avoid any surplus, has the services vir- 
tually living from hand to mouth. Were 
it not for the Korean war surpluses, we 
would have been even worse off than we 
were in fighting the Vietnam war at least 
until the production lines began to catch 
up with the demands. 

From the standpoint of national ob- 
jectives, it is not only clear that we have 
shortages in unacceptable magnitudes 
but it is equally clear that had the wasted 
money been devoted to curing them, our 
position would be much better and the 
operationally ready status of the equip- 
ment the forces do have would be much 
improved. 

We are, as a result, stretched terribly 
thin. The equipment status of the Re- 
serves called to active duty is deplorable 
in terms of what they are authorized to 
have and the Active Army, with its own 
glaring shortages, will be hard pressed 
at best, and probably will never be able 
to equip them adequately. The naval 
squadron in California that was called 
to active duty at the time of the Pueblo 
is equipped with A-4A’s—an antique 
aircraft—many of which for various rea- 
sons can not operate from carriers and 
which the Navy can not use in Vietnam 
because of its terribly inferior perform- 
ance. Consequently, we have men train- 
ing to become combat ready in an air- 
craft that cannot be permitted to enter 
combat. If these aviators are even to be 
used, they will have to transition and 
retrain in a different aircraft. 

The Pueblo incident was proof of how 
poorly prepared we are to respond to 
some small contingency much less one 
of a larger scale. Certainly, it would not 
be surprising to witness a miscalculated 
eruption in Korea, and on the basis of 
indicated shortages and equipment, cou- 
pled with very little by way of a cush- 
ioning reserve of forces at home, we 
would be in the worst sort of position to 
respond. 

Such is the heritage of an administra- 
tion that on the one hand overextended 
our military commitments around the 
world and on the other hand sacrificed 
on the altar of cost effectiveness the nec- 
essary military strength to back up those 
commitments. 
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In closing, I wish to commend the act- 
ing chairman of the committee, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, for his diligence 
and his courtesy during the consideration 
of this bill. In addition, I want to extend 
my personal thanks to the members of 
the committee staff, especially to William 
H. Darden, the committee chief of staff, 
without whose excellent work, advice and 
assistance we could not have completed 
action on this important bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield to me briefly? 

Mrs. SMITH. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I point 
with pride to the presentation just made 
and the contents of the speech by the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SmirH]. It 
shows her very fine knowledge of the 
major parts of the bill and weapons sys- 
tems. Her consistent application to the 
subject matter brings that about. Be- 
yond that, however, the Senator has an 
independent judgment about these major 
points. She is consistent in support for 
our men in uniform. That means a great 
deal to the committee, to the Senate, to 
the Congress, and to the Nation. 

This is not a new practice with her. 
She has done it over the years. Now, as 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, if I may add, her work, her serv- 
ice, and her contributions are outstand- 
ing and represent great strength. 

Again I want to thank her for her 
very fine work in connection with the 
bill, as well as for her very fine remarks 
of important substance. 

Mrs. SMITH. I should like to thank 
the distinguished acting chairman of the 
committee, my able colleague from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis]. 

I know of no one whose highly com- 
plimentary words mean more to me than 
the Senator from Mississippi. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SEARCH FOR A SITE FOR VIET- 
NAM PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp an editorial from today’s 
Washington Post, entitled “The Search 
for a Site.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue SEARCH FOR A SITE 

Disagreement on the site for the first diplo- 
matic contacts with North Vietnam has now 
reached a point where it seems unlikely that 
the principals can extricate themselves from 
an awkward stalemate without some external 
help. 

The sites that each side would prefer seem 
to become instantly a sort of mirror-image 
of the views of the other. Nothing is more 
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certain than that any cities we suggest will 
look like an Hanoi blacklist. And our attitude 
toward their proposals must seem to them 
quite as perverse, however reasonable our 
objections seem to Americans. 

This is precisely the sort of impasse that 
the United Nations ought to be able to re- 
move, but the relations between the U.N. 
and North Vietnam preclude what would 
otherwise be a perfectly feasible and natural 
solution—that is, a site picked by the U.N. 

A search for an alternative source leads 
logically to the co-chairmen of the Geneva 
Conference of 1954, that is, to Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union. In direct consultation 
these two powers ought to be able to agree 
on a site that the United States and its allies 
and the North Vietnamese ought to be able 
to accept. 

The proposal has its defects, of course. 
The Soviet Union as an ally and supplier of 
North Vietnam certainly is no unprejudiced 
neutral, and could not be accepted as such 
by the United States. And the Chinese, who 
have to be considered by the North Vietnam- 
ese, no doubt would not embrace the Soviet 
Union as an impartial referee. Great Brit- 
ain, from an American point of view, has 
the defect of a country so anxious to secure 
a peace that it might be uncritical of some 
defects that we would perceive in any pro- 
posed site. From a North Vietnamese point 
of view, it is, of course a non-Communist 
country. 

So this would not be a perfect tribunal 
to fix upon a site, but a perfect tribunal does 
not seem to be available in this divided 
world. And the cochairmen, after all, would 
not be under the necessity of arbitrating the 
substantive issues of the war, but only under 
the burden of finding a place to hold pre- 
liminary discussions within a narrow com- 


pass. 

The skilled diplomats of these two coun- 
tries both well understand the site require- 
ments. They do not seem beyond human 
ingenuity. What is required is a city to 
which the diplomats and experts and press 
of both countries can be assured access and 
with which they can be guaranteed com- 
munication, This does not seem a task be- 
yond the genius of diplomacy. Nor does the 
risk of error seem to be so great that neither 
side can afford to make some concession in 
point of perfect convenience and facility. It 
is even possible that sites that have been 
viewed as undesirable because of existing 
shortcomings might be made more accept- 
able by explicit provisions to remove self- 
evident defects. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3293) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1969 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Armed Forces, and to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, the Senator from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] is recognized 
for not to exceed 2 hours and 15 minutes. 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 697 AND 698 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk for printing two amendments. 
I shall have a third amendment a little 
later in the day, which I shall also ask 
to have printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi and I have had a friendly dis- 
cussion about appropriate procedures for 
consideration of this bill, and the pur- 
pose of my present comment is to state 
our informal agreement that one or more 
of these amendments will be called up 
tomorrow for rollcall votes; that we will 
have extensive argument and colloquy 
this morning with respect to the sub- 
stance of the amendments; and I have 
agreed with the Senator from Mississippi 
that we could have a vote on the amend- 
ments and on passage of the bill prior to 
2 o’clock tomorrow. This is to suit his 
convenience tomorrow, since he has been 
very kind to suit my convenience today; 
but Senators should be aware that, sub- 
ject to something unforeseen, that is the 
procedure we hope to follow. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me just a moment on 
that point? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to create a situation here where we 
will have nothing to do this afternoon on 
the bill. With reference to his amend- 
ments, I ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania this: Could not the Senator take 
up one or more—at least one—of his 
amendments between now and his time 
of departure at 1 o’clock? 

Mr. CLARK, And have a vote on them? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not see how that 
would be possible, because, without at- 
tempting in any way to string out action 
on this bill, I remind the Senator that it 
is a most important bill, calling for the 
authorization of $22 billion, and I do not 
believe we should rush such matters 
through. I should like to have on the 
desks of all Senators tomorrow when the 
Senate convenes an explanation of these 
amendments. 

As I said earlier to the Senator, if he 
wishes to go on limited time tomorrow, I 
shall be content to do that, but I cannot— 
if the Senator from Mississippi will ex- 
cuse the phrase, and I know he will— 
agree to a shotgun approach to matters 
as important as this, without other Sen- 
ators present to hear us, without their 
understanding what the amendments are, 
and without the amendments being 
printed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. But I know the Senator 
will indulge me and take my comments 
in good part when I say that the com- 
mittee report was not available to me 
until I returned to Washington yester- 
day morning. I have been sweating over 
it ever since. I have not even had time to 
look at the record of the hearings, which 
was not prepared for Senate inspection 
until yesterday morning. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. And I do not think, I say 
with all deference to my good friend, that 
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it is an unreasonable request to permit 
other Senators to consider the debate 
we shall have today before voting on the 
matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield at that point, I am 
certainly not attempting to rush the 
Senator from Pennsylvania or any other 
Senator. I want all Senators to have full 
time and opportunity to develop any 
matters they wish. But in view of the 
fact that those of us who are charged 
with responsibility for the bill are agree- 
ing to pass the matter over this after- 
noon so that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania may leave the city, to suit his con- 
venience, I thought perhaps the Senator, 
in turn, could submit one of these amend- 
ments today. If he could, I felt he would. 
But the Senator has said that he does 
not think he can. 

It is understood, then, that tomorrow 
the matter will be handled, as far as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is concern- 
ed—I know he cannot speak for every- 
one, nor can I—in such a way that con- 
sideration of such amendments as he 
sees fit to call up will be concluded and 
we may have a vote on final passage at 
2 o’clock? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. That is on the fur- 
ther assumption that we will not come 
in any earlier than 10 tomorrow morning, 
because I have to get back from western 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. Well, I should 
think that 10 o’clock would be a reason- 
able time to convene; but I do not know 
what the majority leader may say about 
the matter. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and I are just binding ourselves, 
now, in trying to arrive at an agreement 
on this matter. I know that the Senator 
cannot speak for others, and neither 
can I. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in view of 
what the Senator from Mississippi says, 
let me say to the distinguished acting 
majority leader, if I may have his atten- 
tion for a moment, that my view has been 
that this bill is of such great importance 
that it ought to be subjected to intensive 
scrutiny and debate. My great preference 
would be to have the vote on my amend- 
ments and on the bill come on Monday, 
and I would be here tomorrow to com- 
plete whatever argument was necessary. 
But the Senator from Mississippi, for 
reasons I understand, although I do not 
agree with them, wishes to rush the bill 
through. He wanted to vote yesterday, he 
wants to vote today, he wants to vote 
tomorrow. 

I like to indulge my friend from Missis- 
sippi. I point out that we had, with the 
help of the Senator from Mississippi, a 
debate on a civil rights bill which lasted 
the better part of a month. When I 
brought the poverty bill to the floor of the 
Senate last year, which contained only 
one-tenth of the amount which this bill 
contains, we were held up on the floor for 
the better part of 10 days. I frankly can- 
not understand why all military meas- 
ures have to be rushed through day 
before yesterday. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
yield, I do not think the Senator has any 
cause to keep repeating his statement 
about trying to rush this thing through. 
I have repeatedly said I want every Sen- 
ator to have a full chance to develop any 
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points he wishes. It is just a matter of 
trying to accommodate the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, I have plenty of time. I 
can be here today, tomorrow, Saturday, 
and Monday. It is the Senator from 
Pennsylvania who wishes to leave the 
floor and tend to other important mat- 
ters. They are important, and I am in 
sympathy with him, and trying to ac- 
commodate him. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. May 
I point out, however, that I am in far less 
a hurry than my friend from Mississippi. 
I should like to see this bill debated all 
next week. There is $22 billion in it; it is 
very important. But in order to indulge 
the Senator from Mississippi, who wants 
to get this bill through quickly, and does 
not want to be detained in Washington, 
but wishes to vote by 2 o’clock tomorrow, 
I am willing to yield to his importunities, 
though I would much rather have it put 
over until Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. STENNIS. We have that under- 
standing, I believe. 

Mr. CLARK. I am prepared, however, 
to meet my commitment. 

Mr, STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I would 
like to make a brief preliminary state- 
ment and then ask my friend the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi to explain some of 
the matters which are involved in the 
pending bill. 

First, in my judgment the United 
States today is in a critical condition 
with respect to the soundness and va- 
lidity of the dollar. We know that there 
has been a rush on gold, that the price 
of $35 an ounce for gold is under serious 
attack in the London gold market, that 
the central bankers, in a state of grave 
concern, have met in Stockholm and, in 
effect, put some Scotch tape on a bleed- 
ing wound, a wound which, if it is not 
stanched with adequate medication and 
antibiotics and a real cure of the under- 
lying reasons for the weakness of the 
dollar, could result in absolute disaster. 

I believe that maintaining the integ- 
rity of the dollar is the most important 
problem which confronts the American 
people today. It is clear to me—and here 
I am in accord with what might be called 
conventional economy—that to save the 
dollar we will have to bring the receipts 
and disbursements of the Federal Gov- 
ernment far closer into balance than 
they are today. 

There are various ways of doing that. 
And the Senate made an extremely timid 
start in that direction last week when it 
passed a measure which called for a cut 
in Federal expenditures from $186 bil- 
lion to $180 billion. At the same time 
the Senate passed a 10-percent surtax. 

That measure has gone to the House 
where, it is widely predicted, it will find 
a cool reception. However, even if that 
measure were to be passed, I would haz- 
ard the guess that we will not bring our 
Federal expenses anywhere nearly close 
enough into balance to assure the sound- 
ness of the dollar. 

Let me say a word as to what would 
happen if we were to go off the gold ex- 
change standard, if we were to refuse to 
sell gold at $35 an ounce. The confidence 
of the international community in the 
validity of the dollar would be destroyed. 

I do not think the American people 
are anywhere nearly aware of the dan- 
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gers which presently confront us, for un- 
questionably the pound sterling would be 
the first currency to have to be devalued 
again. And competent economists tell 
us that might occur as early as June of 
this year. In my opinion, it is certain to 
occur within a year unless the United 
States takes steps to re-create confidence 
in the dollar. 

In this event—and I cannot stress this 
too much—the savings, the pension 
plans, and the social security benefits of 
every member of the American public 
would be cut at least in half, and prob- 
ably more. 

The social security benefits received 
will be sufficient to buy only one-half or 
less than one half of the amount they 
buy today. The pensions which our re- 
tired workers receive will be sufficient to 
buy only half or less than half of what 
they buy today. 

Individuals who are living on invested 
capital, particularly if it is in bonds and 
bond interest, will find their incomes cut 
in half or more. 

Mr. President, this could be a catas- 
trophe, and we must not permit it to 
happen. 

Without regard to the niceties of in- 
ternational finance, I have become con- 
vinced that the only way to restore con- 
fidence in the dollar is to cut back on 
our expenditures very drastically—in- 
deed, possibly to the tune of as much 
as $20 billion in the coming fiscal year. 

We must also, in all likelihood—al- 
though, with respect to this my position 
is more ambivalent—have some kind of 
a tax increase. 

I, personally, would prefer to see, first, 
tax reforms which, if brought to the 
floor by the Finance Committee with a 
sound report, would increase our reve- 
nue by the amount of money necessary, 
taken together with cuts in expenditures, 
to restore confidence in the dollar. 

My second preference would be for an 
excess profits tax which would take some 
of the swollen profits out of the military- 
industrial complex which is fattening on 
the economy and would again give us, 
with the appropriate exemptions, the ex- 
tra revenues which, taken together with 
a cut in expenditures, would be sufficient 
to restore confidence in the dollar. 

I hope to have an opportunity later 
this year to vote for tax reform, to vote 
for an excess profits tax, and, if worst 
comes to worst and a majority of the 
Senate is unwilling to go along with my 
views in this regard, I would reluctantly 
vote for some other kind of meat-ax tax- 
ation approach such as an across-the- 
board surtax charge, because I am so 
convinced that the dollar is in deadly 
peril. 

I turn now to the expenditure side. I 
know that, while the legislation we 
passed the other day called for a cut in 
appropriations from $186 billion to $180 
billion, nonetheless we ought to be able 
to cut a lot more money than that out of 
the present budget in order to save the 
dollar. 

Where should those cuts come from? 
This country has undertaken programs 
at home and abroad which will have to 
be curtailed if we are going to save the 
dollar. 

We are faced with a frightening prob- 
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lem of priorities. We are embarked on 
Great Society programs, which I strongly 
support—the so-called war on poverty, 
Federal aid to education, air pollution 
control legislation, water pollution con- 
trol legislation, health legislation, wel- 
fare legislation, legislation which a very 
large number of the American people 
are entitled to and strongly desire. 

These programs have already been cut 
back by Executive action to an extent 
which I believe to be very unwise. 

Last year Congress failed to give the 
poverty program, in its appropriations, 
anything like what was needed. 

We are short-changing all of the do- 
mestic programs in the desperate effort 
to cut expenditures for essential matters 
in order to help save the dollar. 

The other side of the coin is that we 
have today a projected military budget 
of some $79-plus billion. It will be well 
over $80 billion after the supplemental 
comes in, if it is passed, which calls for 
a further expenditure of $4, $5, or $6 
billion for the war in Vietnam. 

When I am faced with the priorities 
of cutting back the military budget, the 
space budget, the supersonic transport, 
and various other areas of expenditure 
which, to my way of thinking, are 
swollen, are excessive, and are not 
needed by any sensible concept of na- 
tional security or national defense, and 
when I believe, as I do, that we should 
put our first priority on the dollar and 
our second priority on keeping alive at 
@ reasonable level our domestic pro- 
grams, then I come to the conclusion— 
and I may say that it is not a reluctant 
conclusion—that we should make sub- 
stantial cuts in this military budget. 
This is the first chance we have had to 
do it, on the first authorization bill 
which has come before us. 

As the committee report indicates, the 
bill calls for authorizing appropriations 
during fiscal 1969 for major procure- 
ment; research, development, test, and 
evaluation by the Department of De- 
fense; continuing the authority for 
merging military assistance financing for 
South Vietnam and other free world 
forces there, Laos, and Thailand, with the 
funding of the Department of Defense; 
and then some relatively minor author- 
izations of personnel strength for fiscal 
1969. The bill carries a total expendi- 
ture of $22,001,788,830. 

If either of my first two amendments 
were to be adopted—I shall discuss them 
in considerable length later that 
amount would be cut by roughly 10 per- 
cent. So that the total amount authorized 
would not exceed the amount appro- 
priated in each of the various categories 
covered by this bill in 1969. In other 
words, roughly $2 billion would be cut 
out of the authorization. 

My third amendment takes a some- 
what different approach, but arrives in 
the end at a comparable, although some- 
what more modest result. Perhaps we 
could telescope the two amendments and 
make a saving of closer to $4 billion. But 
I am not naive enough to think that the 
Senate is going to be prepared to make 
that big a cut. 

Mr. President (Mr. Montoya in the 
chair), the Senate at the moment, in my 
judgment, is somewhat in the situation 
of the young lady who said, “Mother, 
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may I go out to swim?” “Yes, my darling 
daughter. Hang your clothes on a hick- 
ory limb, but don’t go near the water.” 

The water is cold; the water is rough. 
The water is the swollen wave of military 
appropriations which has become sacred 
in the Senate. I believe the time has come 
when we should hang our clothes on a 
hickory limb and perhaps put on an at- 
tractive and fetching bikini and dive 
into the water and cut these swollen re- 
quests for military appropriations until 
we make enough savings to save the dol- 
lar, without having to cut back our do- 
mestic program. So my third amendment 
would take a functional approach. 

I would propose that we eliminate ex- 
penditures or authorization for the 
anti-ballistic-missile system, a system 
which practically every competent scien- 
tific and military expert knows is worth- 
less—absolutely worthless, as a deterrent 
to the Soviet Union. This has been stated 
by former Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara. It has never been denied by 
anybody who knows what he is talking 
about. The Russian anti-ballistic-missile 
system is no good, and ours will be no 
good, either. Secretary McNamara was 
absolutely correct when he said that the 
way to overcome the Moscow, or the 
“Tallinn,” ineffective Russian ballistic- 
missile system is to increase our offen- 
sive capacity so that we can swamp these 
ineffective systems with our missiles, if it 
needs to be done. 

In that regard, I put no faith what- 
ever in the theory—to me, ridiculous— 
that in order to protect against a bal- 
listic-missile attack by China, we ought 
to create an anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem which is no good against Russia. 

I rely for my comments on the state- 
ment of former Secretary of Defense 
McNamara which, if Senators are inter- 
ested, appears on page 115 of the hear- 
ings. 

On page 129 of the hearings, former 
Secretary McNamara states the fiscal 
year 1969 budget request for ABM is $1,- 
232,000,000. Of that sum, there is $655.7 
million in the present bill, exclusive of 
the funds needed for research to try to 
develop a genuinely workable system— 
if this can ever be done—which I would 
not favor striking. 

Then I would propose to strike the 
authorization for the so-called manned 
orbiting laboratory, a proposal of du- 
bious value, one which, in my judgment, 
in view of current world conditions, is 
not justified. This would result in a sav- 
ing of $600 million, and is referred to— 
briefly, to be sure—on page 21 of the 
committee report. 

The third place where I would save is 
in connection with the so-called FDL’s, 
or fast deployment logistic ships, which 
would cost $183.6 million, as appears 
from the report, at page 16. These are 
the so-called fast deployment logistic 
ships about which such a fuss was made 
last year. There was then—and I hope 
there still is—considerable opposition to 
them. 

The total of these savings would be 
$1,439,300,000. This is somewhat less 
than the saving of approximately $2 bil- 
lion which would be realized under my 
other amendments. 

Mr. President, the pending bill calls 
for the authorization of some $22 billion 
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out of a total military budget which, if 
we add the proposed supplemental in- 
creases due to the President’s desire to 
accelerate the Vietnamese program, will 
be well over $80 billion, and will leave 
some $58 billion to be dealt with in sub- 
sequent bills. I would hope that we could 
find the same savings in those bills which 
I suggest in this one, and that perhaps 
another $5.8 billion, or perhaps as much 
as $6 billion, could be saved from these— 
I repeat—swollen military expenditures. 
So that we would have achieved a total 
saving of close to $8 billion, or roughtly 
10 percent—a little less than 10 percent— 
of the total budgetary requests for the 
military for this year. 

Mr. President, in very brief outline 
that is the thesis which I propose to put 
before the Senate for a vote tomorrow. 

Now, with the permission of my friend 
from Mississippi. I shall ask him some 
questions about the report, and when we 
finish our colloquy. if time remains, and 
I hope it will, I shall have some further 
ener to make in support of my posi- 

on. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator indulge me for just a moment? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, indeed. 

Mr BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me briefiy 
for two unanimous-consent requests? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Business and Com- 
merce of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Government Research 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3293) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1969 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Armed Forces, and to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask my 
friend the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Srennis] to turn to the table on page 2 
of the committee report. I call his atten- 
tion to the “Procurement” heading, 
which is at the top of that table, on the 
left, and the subheading “Aircraft” and 
then, the further subheading “Army.” 

I note that the request for Army air- 
craft procurement, as reported by the 
committee, is for $735,447,000, which is 
a cut of roughly $20 million in the 
amount that was appropriated last year. 
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Mr. President, I ask the Senator to turn 
to page 6 of the report where under 
the heading “Procurement—Aircraft— 
Army,” the statement is made that: 

This authorization would permit the pro- 
curement of 1,304 aircraft, of which only 39 
would be of the fixed-wing type. The rest are 
helicopters. 


The further statement is made that: 

Of this authorization, $259 million would 
be applied to costs other than those directly 
attributable to the purchase of aircraft. 


I ask the Senator, How many Army 
aircraft, divided into the fixed-wing type 
and helicopters, were appropriated for in 
fiscal 1968? 

Mr. STENNIS. Answering very quickly, 
based upon the figures showing the sums 
allowed in 1968, the numbers were ap- 
proximately the same. The amount of 
funds was a little more, as the Senator 
has said. Prices have gone up some, as & 
general proposition, I am sure, but they 
will be almost the same. 

Mr. CLARK. How long does it take, 
roughly, for the process of authorization, 
appropriation, procurement, testing, and 
delivery, between the time an authoriza- 
tion bill is approved and the actual air- 
craft are ready for use? 

Mr. STENNIS. Most of the items to 
which the Senator has referred covers 
helicopters, and the time is roughly 18 
months. By comparison, it is a simple 
process. A fixed-wing plane of the com- 
plicated type would take 2 to 3 years, de- 
pending on how involved it is. 

Mr. CLARK. I notice that only 39 air- 
craft are of the fixed-wing type. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Would they take 2 to 
3 years? 

Mr. STENNIS. No, I think not. Most 
of those are small Army planes, which 
are partly for communication, partly for 
transportation, and partly for observa- 
tion, for example, for the artillery. Some 
could be delivered in about 18 months. 

Mr. CLARK. Back in the dear dead 
days beyond recall, when I was a mem- 
ber of the Air Force, we used to call them 
reconnaissance planes or artillery spot- 
ter planes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, they are relatively 
small and simple, without complications. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, to a very large 
extent the helicopter has taken over 
many of those functions, has it not? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, a great deal, and 
particularly in the war in Vietnam, where 
the attrition has been great with heli- 
copters. They are our chief means of 
transportation of men, materials, sup- 
plies, including hospital supplies, and 
men who are wounded. 

Mr. CLARK. Evacuation of the 
wounded? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, that is one of the 
most important functions it has. 

Mr. CLARK. I had the opportunity to 
use that type transportation in Vietnam 
about 3 months ago. I was very much im- 
pressed with two things: First, how heli- 
copters can go almost anywhere; and 
second, how terribly vulnerable they are 
to antiaircraft fire. 

Am I correct, in view of what the Sen- 
ator has said, that the Army aircraft 
authorized by the bill could not likely 
be in service until almost the end of 
1969? 
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Mr. STENNIS. Yes, that is approxi- 
mately correct. Of course, there is a pipe- 
line now running from previous appro- 
priations that will continue to put 
helicopters over in Vietnam to replace 
the ones that are lost. 

Mr. CLARK. We all hope and pray, and 
I am sure the Senator shares this hope 
although he may be more skeptical than 
I, that we are going to stop the shoot- 
ing in Vietnam in the near future. 

Mr. STENNIS. I hope so, but we can- 
not assume that. It would be a great mis- 
take to make that assumption. 

Mr. CLARK. I could not agree more. 
The way negotiations are going now Iam 
getting more skeptical every day, al- 
though I think if we have the will we 
could arrange a cease-fire with honor 
and stop the shooting and killing of our 
boys in Vietnam long before the end of 
1969. 

What information can the Senator give 
us with respect to the number of heli- 
copters and other Army aircraft which 
have been lost during the last year and, 
therefore, presumably should be replaced 
as long as the fighting in Vietnam con- 
tinues? 

Mr. STENNIS. We have that in our 
records, and I would be glad to inform 
the Senator. However, it may be that 
that information is classified and we 
would have to give it to the Senator on 
that basis. It is many. It is many. I can 
tell the Senator that. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it as many as 1,309? 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator mean 
1 year? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. No; it is not that heavy 
in 1 year. 

There have been many losses and 
wearouts, as the Senator knows. There 
is a “hurry up” to try to replace some of 
them. 

Mr. CLARK. They are being taken care 
of in the pipeline. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is right. They can- 
not be taken care of out of the bill for 
immediate needs, as the Senator has said. 

Mr. CLARKE. So that I would hope— 
and I am sure the Senator would, too— 
the shooting and the killing of American 
boys, and the shooting down of our heli- 
copters and fixed wing aircraft with the 
Army would stop long before the end of 
1969. I agree with the Senator that we 
have to play it safe and not take any 
chances. 

I would ask the Senator this question: 
If a cease-fire were arranged in Vietnam 
in the next 18 months we would not need 
these helicopters, would we; unless we 
went off into another adventure some- 
where else in the world in order to keep 
the helicopters flying and the stars on 
all our generals, to fight a war somewhere 
else? The Senator does not believe that, 
does he? 

Mr. STENNIS. I certainly hope not. 
If we should achieve a cease-fire, some 
of the aircraft and helicopters would be 
needed to replace borrowed equipment 
and to raise units throughout the serv- 
ices to their full allowance. But I would 
hope there might be some procurement 
reductions and cancellations of orders. 

Mr. CLARK. What is going on now is 
what might be called a cannibalization; 
is it not? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; that is true. It has 
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World War II; did it not? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. And during the Korean 
war as well? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr, CLARK. It always happens. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is true. 

Mr. CLARK. So what we do is take 
the aircraft and the other hardware 
from the strategic reserves and divisions 
which are back home, and push them 
out into the war zone and they will be 
filled up. 

Mr. STENNIS. Filled up later, yes. 
That would be the procedure, those two 
steps. 

Mr. CLARK. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to the subheading on page 7, 
Navy, where the statement appears that 
the authorization of appropriation for 
the procurement of Navy and Marine 
Corps aircraft is $2,556,988,000 and the 
fiscal year program recommended by the 
committee involves procurement of 704 
aircraft of which the Navy has available 
for funding $115 million. 

My first question to the Senator comes 
from naivete on my part: Why is it so 
much expensive to procure 704 Navy air- 
craft than it is to procure 1,304 Army 
aircraft? 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, Army aircraft, as 
I remarked a moment ago, are relatively 
simple, without the complicated elec- 
tronics and other sophisticated items 
which go into a high performance ma- 
chine equipped with all kinds of offensive 
and defensive armament and equipment. 
A great many of the Navy planes fly 
from carriers, of course. 

Mr. CLARK. I was going to ask my 
friend, what percentage of them fly from 
carriers? I was under the impression that 
carrier-based aviation was practically 
the sole naval aircraft weapon and that 
all fixed base aircraft were either Army, 
some Marine, or Air Force. 

Mr. STENNIS. In the Navy alone, a 
great part of it is carrier aircraft but 
this category includes Navy and Marine 
Corps aircraft. Marine Corps units have 
their own aircraft with them. They have 
all kinds of tactical aircraft. 

Mr. CLARK. There is no strategic air 
arm in the Marine Corps, of course. 

Mr. STENNIS. No. 

Mr. CLARK. That is Air Force. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Turning to the table on 
page 2, let me ask my good friend his 
justification for the increase of roughly 
$240 million in recommendations of the 
committee for Navy and Marine Corps 
aircraft over the amount appropriated 
for 1968, which was $2,315,900,000, as 
compared to a recommended figure for 
the coming fiscal year of $2,556,988,000. 

Why do we have to spend that extra 
money? Why can we not get by with what 
we appropriated last year? 

Mr. STENNIS, The Senator’s questtion 
deals with a figure in there for Navy or 
Marine Corps for procurement of air- 
craft. This year it is in the neighborhood 
of $200 million more. 

Mr. CLARKE. It is $240 millon. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; $240,000,000. That 
is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. My question is, why? 
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Mr. STENNIS. I am sure that, numeri- 
cally, there are just more planes involved. 

There is always a gradual replace- 
ment of one model with a better one, 
and more of the expensive ones are com- 
ing into production. We could list the 
types and quantities to be procured. 

Mr. CLARK. Well, let me put this 
question to the Senator 

Mr. STENNIS. As a plane is developed 
and gets into production, as the Senator 
knows, the number being placed into the 
fieet, as we say, increases each year un- 
til it peaks and then is completed. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me ask my friend this: 
The bill calls for the procurement of 704 
aircraft for Navy and Marine Corps. How 
many did we procure in last year’s bill? 

Mr. STENNIS. We would have to sup- 
ply that for the Recorp. I am sure it is a 
somewhat lesser figure. I feel that it is. 
Some of the difference, though, is due to 
increased cost of the items. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, with respect to the 
number of aircraft authorized to be pro- 
cured by the Navy and Marine Corps in 
fiscal 1968, when the information is 
available, that the figure may appear at 
this point in the colloquy. 

Mr. STENNIS. We will supply that 
figure for the Recorp sometime during 
the day. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The figures, subsequently supplied, are 
as follows: 

The number of Navy and Marine Corps air- 
Sent authorized to be procured in 1968 was 


Mr. CLARK. With respect to these 
more sophisticated aircraft, how long, on 
the average, is it between the time an au- 
thorization bill is passed for Navy and 
Marine Corps procurement and the 
actual delivery on the line of the air- 
craft ready for combat? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is usually from 2 
to 3 years. Now, preceding those 2 to 3 
years, however, research and develop- 
ment has been carried on. 

Mr. CLARK. We will get to research 
and development, a little later. This is 
straight procurement. 

Mr. STENNIS. Production; 
right—2 to 3 years. 

Mr. CLARK. My understanding is that 
704 aircraft would not be likely to be 
ready for combat prior to April of 1970, 
and might not be ready for combat until 
April 1971. 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, those models that 
are already actually in production and 
coming off assembly lines will be contin- 
uing to flow right on. But 1970 would be 
2 years from now. I think it is possible 
that some of them would be in before 
then. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator has said 
there was a pipeline, and presumably the 
same cannibalization will take place in 
the Marine Corps and Navy; you fill up 
the voids and you are getting aircraft all 
the time. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is right. 

Mr. CLARK, But the money proposed 
to be authorized in this bill for the Ma- 
rine Corps and Navy, for 704 aircraft, 
will not result in a plane ready for com- 
bat for 2 or 3 years; is that correct? 


that is 
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Mr. STENNIS. Generally speaking, 
that is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. I would suggest to my 
good friend from Mississippi that the 
gold crisis is not going to wait 2 or 3 
years; I would suggest to him that the 
problems of our cities are not going to 
wait 2 or 3 years; that one can have a 
measured hope that long before 2 or 3 
years have passed, the shooting in Viet- 
nam will have stopped and that, as a 
matter of calculated risk, in view of the 
threat to the dollar and in view of the 
threat in our cities and in our rural slums 
also, it would be wise—this I urge on my 
friend from Mississippi—to cut back the 
authorization for the Navy and Marine 
Corps procurement to the figure appro- 
priated last year. If things get worse, 
we can come back for more; but we 
cannot wait if we are going to save the 
dollar and our domestic programs. We 
have to save money. I suggest this is the 
place, because, with respect to Army 
aircraft, we find the bill is authorizing 
far less than last year. 

I would have hoped, in view of the 
Nation’s economy, realizing the strains 
which our economy and our budget and 
our monetary system are under, consid- 
ering the riots we had in Washington 
last week and the week before, the com- 
mittee would have looked with favor 
upon cutting this amount back to the 
amount appropriated last year. I would 
like my friend from Mississippi to tell 
me why he could not have done that. 

Mr. STENNIS. There is some logic in 
what the Senator has said and it is well 
to think in terms in which the Senator 
has thought; but we just cannot afford, 
at this stage, to take that chance. 

Mr. CLARK. May I say to my friend 
that we cannot afford not to take the 
chance. This is a matter of judgment. 

Mr. STENNIS. The point is, there will 
be an opportunity to stop all of this if 
it is not needed; but if we take it out 
and it then develops that it is needed, 
there will not be time then to produce 
the aircraft, because that time will have 
been lost and these planes will still be 
in the blueprints, and we cannot fight 
with blueprints. But the control con- 
tinues in the hands of the Congress. 

On the very point the Senator men- 
tioned, if things get better, we can cut 
the appropriation amount; or if they go 
on and they do not get better and we 
appropriate the full amount, then, of 
course the Executive has control of the 
expenditure of the money, and he could 
cut back in actual orders and in ac- 
cordance with the need. But if that did 
not occur, the Congress would still have 
control in that it could reduce or rescind 
appropriations. We would still have con- 
trol to impose expenditure limitations on 
unobligated balances. The contracts that 
are made have saving clauses of that 
kind in them. Of course, there may be 
some liquidation charges or penalties. 
But Congress would still have control of 
this entire matter if things got better. 
We hope they are going to be better. If 
they get worse, we will not have lost the 
time. 

Mr. CLARK. We will not have the time 
if the dollar goes down the drain. We 
will not have the time if we have civil 
war in the United States. These are all 
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questions of judgment, on which the 
Senator and I do not see eye to eye. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. Well, I have def- 
erence for my friend, too. 

Mr. CLARK. We get along pretty well 
together. 

Let me ask this question. If we were 
to cut $240 million out of this authoriza- 
tion request for Navy and Marine Corps 
aviation—and I ask my friend’s bright 
and able staff assistant to check me on 
this—how many fewer aircraft would be 
procured? My rough figures indicate the 
cost is about $300 million per aircraft. 
That cannot be right. 

Mr. STENNIS. No. 

Mr. CLARK. How many fewer aircraft 
would have to be procured? 

Mr. STENNIS. The cost of the different 
aircraft would vary a great deal. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, but on the average, 
assuming a wise decision were made not 
only by the Armed Services Committee 
but by the Executive. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is taking 
out approximately 10 percent of the 
money. 

Mr. CLARK. That is right. 

Mr. STENNIS. It would be just as ac- 
curate an estimate as I could make to say 
the Senator would be taking out 10 per- 
cent of the aircraft. 

Mr. CLARK. I understand this is very 
rough, but 630 aircraft would be procured 
instead of 704? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest to my friend 
that this would not be an unmitigated 
disaster; that for aircraft that are not 
going to be ready for combat for 2 or 3 
years, we would be well within the level 
of commonsense if we cut back this au- 
thorization, and consequently the ap- 
propriation, to the amount appropriated 
last year. 

I may say I have dwelt on this matter 
at greater length than I shall have to 
with respect to the other items, in order 
to make my point. > 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has made 
his point very well. These figures are 
not just picked out of the air, as the 
Senator knows. They are worked on by 
the different military departments in 
the Department of Defense, on the 
basis of need and anticipated need and 
production schedules, as well as possi- 
ble attrition. Attrition has run high 
during the war. If the war lets up, it will 
run lower. Then there are production 
line schedules to be considered. All those 
go into the calculation. 

All of that is reviewed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense at the top level. As we 
said yesterday, out of the entire pro- 
gram, they took out $21.7 billion. The 
Department of Defense did that. 

Mr. CLARK. Out of what? 

Mr. STENNIS. Out of the original 
proposals that went in from all the serv- 
ices to begin with. So the point I am try- 
ing to make is that this has all been 
screened. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator and I are 
not children in that regard. We have 
been through a couple of wars. We know 
we are always going to have to cut back 
the requests of the generals and the ad- 
mirals in order to have a figure we may 
live with. 

Mr. STENNIS. In other words, we 
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have not given them everything they 
asked for. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course not. If we gave 
them everything they wanted, there 
would not be anything left for senatorial 
salaries. 

I would like to ask the Senator this 
question. In view of the comment 
throughout the report, where reference 
is made to the Department of Defense 
requirements, it is a fact, is it not, that 
all the requests of the Department of 
Defense are screened both by the Bureau 
of the Budget and the President before 
the authorization ever comes down to 
the Congress? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator happen 
to know to what extent, if at all, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and/or the President 
cutback on the requests which the Secre- 
tary of Defense submitted for this bill? 

Mr. STENNIS. No, I do not have the 
figure on that. 

I think the way it works is that the 
Secretary of Defense and the Budget Di- 
rector have a conference, perhaps with 
the President, and they talk about these 
large figures, and reach some kind of an 
agreement, as they have to, with the 
President. 

After that is done tentatively, then the 
Department of Defense request is ad- 
justed, in keeping with the President’s 
final figure. I think that is about the way 
it happens. 

Mr. CLARK. So, to paraphrase a bit, 
the Secretary of Defense and probably 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff go up to the 
White House? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. And talk with the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget and 
probably the President, and he says, “No, 
boys, you cannot have that much; all you 
can have is z billion dollars.” 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. So they go back to the 
Pentagon and say, Boys, we have taken 
a licking, cut it back about that much.” 

Mr. . Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. I know that is the way it 
works with the Labor Department and 
other departments of the Government 
with which I have some familiarity. I as- 
sume the same thing is true over at the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. STENNIS. While not attempting 
to speak for the President, or anything of 
that kind, I am sure this program goes 
back and forth many times before the 
President finally decides on a figure. He 
does it after being advised. 

Mr. CLARK. And every now and then, 
the Armed Services Committee cuts it 
just a little bit more, does it not? But 
not much. 

Mr. STENNIS. We went over this. I do 
not wish to make a personal allusion, but 
we have gotten into some of these pro- 
grams at times, and cut them very sub- 
stantially, particularly the missile pro- 
gram. 

Mr. CLARK. I know the Senator has 
done that. 

Mr. STENNIS. A competent person has 
estimated that the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, several years ago, made 
certain reductions the cumulative im- 
pact of which, for a few years, on two or 
three defense missiles, saved $2 billion. 
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I have that statement in a memorandum 
from Mr. McNamara. It happened before 
he came here. 

Mr. CLARK. I congratulate the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. STENNIS. I just mention that in 
passing. 

Mr. CLARK. I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the item of aircraft procurement 
for the Air Force. I note that the com- 
mittee granted the full amount requested 
by the Department of Defense and ap- 
proved by the President. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. And that this is a cut- 
back of some 280-odd million dollars 
under the amount appropriated for fiscal 
1968. 

What I cannot understand is why the 
Department of Defense, the President, 
and the committee were willing to cut 
some $280 million out of the Air Force, 
and were unwilling to cut the same 
amount out of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps, where, indeed, the Department of 
Defense and the President asked for 
stepped up authorizations for the coming 
fiscal year. 

My confusion is caused by the fact that 
everything we read in the newspapers 
indicates we have been sustaining very 
heavy losses of aircraft in combat over 
North Vietnam, from very sophisticated 
antiaircraft fire. I would have thought 
if there was any one branch of the sery- 
ice which needed to be beefed up in terms 
of aircraft procurement, it would be the 
Air Force and not the Navy. Could the 
Senator enlighten me on that? 

Mr. STENNIS. Perhaps so, to a degree. 
Of course, a lot of the planes that have 
been lost have been Navy planes, flying 
from carriers, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. But I suspect an 
equal number if not more of very expen- 
sive planes of the Air Force have also 
been lost. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is true. There are 
several factors involved. One thing that 
has not been mentioned here is the mat- 
ter of spare parts. That is a judgment 
question itself, as to how many spare 
parts to provide for in ordering these 
planes. 

There is also the question of the state 
of the development and production of 
the planes, how long they have been 
coming into production, and what is the 
peak year. These planes that are coming 
into the fleet, or into the Air Force, have 
a peak year of cost; and a year where 
two or three new models happen to peak 
all in the same year, it runs the bill up. 
Perhaps the next year only one, or per- 
haps none, will peak into production, so 
the cost will go down. 

Factors of that kind enter here. There 
has been a big loss, but in spite of that, 
they did not have to have quite as much 
money. I have got it as near as I could 
come to it. It will vary on the basis of 
those factors from year to year. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator will under- 
stand that I imply no criticism of the 
action of the committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand. 

Mr. CLARK. With respect to either 
Army aircraft or Air Force aircraft. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. My criticism is solely con- 
fined to the Navy and Marine aircraft. 
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I turn now to the subheading “Mis- 
siles.” 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. As to the Army missiles, 
the committee goes along with the 
White House and the Bureau of the 
Budget in requesting $956 million for 
Army missiles, as opposed to an appro- 
priation for 1968 of $759 million, or 
almost $200 million less. 

I ask the Senator if he can give us the 
justification for that rather significant 
percentage increase, a rather large 
amount of money. Why do we need more 
Army missiles now than we did last 
year? 

Mr. STENNIS, A great many of these 
items, and much of this cost, represents 
surface-to-surface missiles. 

Mr. CLARK. Has that not always been 
true? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Army, as the Sena- 
tor knows, also has this ground-to-air 
defensive missile. 

Mr. CLARK. In other words, antiair- 
craft? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Hercules, the 
Hawk, and all of that group come under 
the Army. 

But really, the big cost here is going 
into this new program that the Senator 
mentioned, the anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem. That is an Army matter also. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator will agree, 
will he not, that for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, we do not need any more antiair- 
craft missiles in this country? North 
Vietnam has no air force, China has no 
air force, and the possibility of a bomb- 
ing attack from the Soviet Union is mini- 
mal, though they could shoot missiles at 
us, of course. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. There is a replace- 
ment cost there, of course, every year I 
am not strong on that item myself, but 
we do have replacements, which consti- 
tute a big item. The increase here is at- 
tributable to this anti-missile-missile 
system. 

Mr. CLARK. How much of that $956 
million is going for this—if the Senator 
will excuse the term—abortive ABM sys- 
tem, which in my opinion is no good? 

Mr. STENNIS. $342.7 million. 

Mr. CLARK. That is interesting. 

Mr. STENNIS. Nearly $343 million, in 
this part of the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. How much of that is for 
Army missiles? 

Mr. STENNIS. All of that comes un- 
der the Army. The Army has charge of 
that program. 

Mr. CLARK. I see. So roughly a third 
of the authorization requested is for the 
ABM? 

= STENNIS. Roughly, that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CLARK. So if it were not for that, 
if that item were to be stricken, the 
committee would have recommended a 
significantly smaller amount for Army 
missiles than was spent last year? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

There would be a reduction if the pro- 
gram were disapproved. There would be 
a reduction of approximately $343 mil- 
lion, subject to this reservation. There 
might be some penalty for canceling out 
of those contracts. The Senator under- 
stands how that works? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, I do. What is the 
timelag between the passage of the 
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authorization bill and the delivery of 
the missile on the site, for use? 

Mr. STENNIS. This item is now in the 
stage of what they call preproduction 
money: tooling up and getting ready; 
not actual production, but preproduction. 
So it would be 3 or 4 years, or perhaps 
even 5 years. We are really just getting 
into this one. 

Mr. CLARK. So if we were able to come 
to an agreement with the Soviet Union, 
or if, in their infinite wisdom, our defense 
chiefs and the President were to con- 
clude that the expenditure of money for 
an anti-ballistic-missile system is unwise 
and unsound, then this money would 
have been wasted, would it not? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. It would have been 
spent without carrying forward the full 
program. It is directed though, as the 
Senator will recall, against the Chinese 
threat, 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. The Senator will 
note that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD does 
not catch a smile of some skepticism. 

Let me go back to procurement of Air 
Force aircraft and ask the Senator 
whether the time necessary to deliver 
on the firing line an Air Force aircraft is 
not at least as long as it is with respect to 
the Navy and Marine Corps, and prob- 
ably longer. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. So, instead of escalation, 
the Army gets out quicker, the Navy and 
Marine Corps next, and the Air Force 
last, and the timelag increases as we go 
down that line. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Air Force and the 
Navy should be roughly the same. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, to refer to the 
item on Navy missiles where the commit- 
tee cut back, but only slightly, the DOD 
request and now asks us to authorize 
$848,212,000 for Navy missiles as opposed 
to a figure of $623,200,000 for the fiscal 
year 1968. 

I ask the Senator first to advise me 
whether the very heavy item in there is 
for Polaris and Poseidon missiles for use 
on submarines. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Why has it been con- 
sidered necessary to step up to the tune 
of $225 million the procurement of these 
Navy missiles? 

Mr. STENNIS. The new missile in- 
volved there is the Poseidon. That is the 
more advanced missile. It is coming into 
heavy production, and that is the ex- 
planation for stepping up these figures. 
It is a heavy year. 

Mr. CLARK. Within the limits of se- 
curity, can the Senator tell me how those 
Navy missiles are broken down between 
various categories? It may be that the 
information is contained in the report. 
I do not know whether it is or not. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have a chart here. 
However, the chart is classified. I could 
show it to the Senator, and I would be 
glad to do so. 

The Senator has already mentioned 
the Poseidon and the Polaris missiles. 
The Senator mentioned two of the im- 
portant ones. 

I will be glad to let the Senator see the 
chart, and then as far as it is possible 
to do so, I will discuss the matter with 
the Senator. 
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Mr. CLARK. No, I do not care to see 


Mr. STENNIS. If I may answer fur- 
ther, in the committee report we gave the 
names of these missiles, but we did not 
give the amounts involved. That is what 
is confidential—the dollar figure as to 
each. However, the Senator has hit the 
nail on the head. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanamious consent that a portion of 
the committee report, beginning on page 
12 under the subheading “Navy,” and 
running down to the end of the first 
paragraph on page 14, which is under 
the subheading “Marine Corps,” and 
deals with Marine Corps missile procure- 
ment may be printed at this point in the 
Record so that Senators may see just 
what kind of missiles we have in mind 
procuring. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


it 
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The bill would authorize appropriations for 
the procurement of missiles for the Navy 
and Marine Corps in the amount of $848,212,- 
000. The Marine Corps missiles that are in- 
cluded in this authorization are only the 
air-launched type. 

In addiiton to the specific missiles that 
will be listed below, appropriations based on 
this authorization would fund the modifica- 
tion of missiles already procured, the pur- 
chase of spares and repair parts, the financing 
of industrial capacity, and the testing of 
machinery and equipment. 

A listing of the missile programs requiring 
funding with this authorization follows. 

Polaris/Poseidon. 

Sparrow IIT, 

Sidewinder. 

Phoenix. 

Shrike/Standard Arm. 

Standard Missile—medium range. 

Standard Missile—extended range. 

Subroc, 

Aerial targets. 

Each of the systems listed above is de- 
scribed briefly below. 


Polaris/Poseidon 


The procurement of Polaris missiles to sup- 
port the planned 41 submarine program has 
been completed, A part of this authorization 
is requested for such items as test equip- 
ment, missile containers, and operational en- 
gineering support. 

31 of the 41 Polaris submarines will be 
refitted with the Poseidon, a new genera- 
tion ballistic missile. Its larger size will per- 
mit increased payloads, or longer ranges, or 
both. 

Sparrow III 

This missile provides the F-4 aircraft with 
an all-weather air superiority capability. 
Some of the 1969 authorization will be used 
to procure a version modified to incorporate 
improvements needed as a result of combat 
experience in Vietnam. Other procurement 
of this missile is for systems using the sea- 
based version. 

Sidewinder 

The other primary air-to-air weapon that 
is used by the Navy, the Marines, and the 
Air Force, the Sidewinder, has accounted for 
the destruction of more than 41 Mig air- 
craft over North Vietnam. 


Phoenix 

This missile that was intended for use with 
the airborne missile control system in the 
F-111B aircraft will be installed on the 
VFX-1 that is discussed elsewhere in this 
report. 

The Phoenix missile is designed to have a 
range and a capability greatly exceeding those 
of any air-to-air missile in use today. 
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Shrike/ Standard Arm 

Shrike is the antiradiation missile now 
operational in Southeast Asia with Navy and 
Air Force air units. Its purpose is to destroy 
enemy radar installations. Standard Arm is 
the designation of the second generation of 
this missile that is now being developed under 
Navy contract. 

Standard 

These missiles are being procured to re- 
place Tartar and Terrier missiles. The 
medium range model will replace Tartar as 
the antiaircraft armament aboard guided 
missile cruisers and destroyers. The extended 
range version will replace Terrier aboard car- 
riers, cruisers, and missile frigates. With 
minor changes to shipboard equipment, both 
versions are compatible with the weapons 
control systems of the ships on which they 
will be used. 

Subroc 

This is a missile that will deliver a nuclear 
depth bomb from a submerged submarine 
to destroy high performance submarines of 
an enemy. Additional missiles will be pro- 
cured in 1969. 

Aerial targets 

A variety of aerial targets will be procured 
to provide realistic training and to use in 
evaluating the performance of our missiles. 

MARINE CORPS 

The bill provides $13,500,000 in authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for Marine Corps mis- 
sile procurement. These funds would be used 
to modernize Hawk missiles, to replace Hawk 
rocket motors that have become unservice- 
able, to procure ground equipment and com- 
ponents, and to purchase replenishment 
spares. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator whether, within the limits of 
security, he can give us some sort of 
explanation as to what the Phoenix mis- 
sile is on which some emphasis seems 
to be placed. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Phoenix missile is 
a defense missile for the fleet and car- 
riers. 

Mr. CLARK. In the very rough sense, 
is this an antiaircraft missile? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It is an air-to-air missile. 

Mr. CLARK. So, it is effective only 
against an enemy who has an air force 
of some power. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Therefore, it would be 
useless in Vietnam, and it would be use- 
less against China. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is designed to pro- 
tect the fleet at sea, and particularly a 
carrier. 

Mr. CLARE. From whom? 

Mr. STENNIS. From air attack. 

Mr. CLARK. By whom? 

Mr. STENNIS, The Senator knows our 
friends are not going to attack us. This 
missile is considered to be very highly 
important. Its development has been 
satisfactory. It was to have gone on the 
F-111B, which is stricken out of the 
pending bill. However, the replacement 
for that aircraft will carry the missile 
to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me put it this way. 
The Phoenix missile and all antiaircraft 
naval missiles are of use only against 
an enemy which has an air force ca- 
pable of attacking our Navy at sea. And 
that means that it is no good against 
China. It is no good against North Viet- 
nam, It is no good against Latin Amer- 
ican countries or African countries or 
any of the Asian countries or Arab 
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countries. It would only be good against 
Russia in the event the Russian fleet 
and Russian air force takes to the high 
seas to attack our Navy. Is that a fair 
statement? 

Mr. STENNIS. It is effective against 
any air force that might attack us, 
whether that aircraft is land based, car- 
rier based, or based under any other 
circumstances. 

The Phoenix missile, if it develops, as 
I understand it, to its expectations, 
would have the capacity to be used in 
defense against missiles fired at the ship. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it an antiballistic mis- 
sile? 

Mr. STENNIS. No; not as that word is 
ordinarily used. However, the Phoenix 
missile will have the capacity to cope 
with missiles fired at the ship. 

Mr. CLARK. This is very interesting. I 
hope the engineers and the other experts 
in the Navy Department have satisfied 
the committee than an antimissile mis- 
sile of this kind has some utility. 

The committee has far greater exper- 
tise in that regard than I. However, how 
long does it take from the passage of an 
authorization bill until the time the mis- 
sile is installed on a naval vessel? 

Mr. STENNIS. That depends on a 
great many factors. It may take several 
years. Some of the time spent is purely 
due to research and the gradual devel- 
opment and the engineering. Then a de- 
termination is made as to whether it is 
useful. It then goes into production. 

The total number of years varies ac- 
cording to the missile; but from 1 to 3 
years would cover the time, as a general 
proposition. I think that some of the 
missiles have taken longer than 3 years. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. They are not all suc- 
cessful, either. 

Mr. CLARK. I fully understand. 

I would suggest to the Senator that the 
committee might well have agreed to 
confirm the authorization for Navy mis- 
siles to the amount appropriated last 
year, $623,200,000, without incurring any 
significant risk to our national security. 
I do not expect the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to agree; I merely make the state- 
ment as expressing my own point of view. 

I shall not stop to discuss the Marine 
Corps missiles, because actually the com- 
mittee has cut back significantly on that 
item. 

However, I invite the Senator's atten- 
tion to the amount for Air Force mis- 
siles, on page 2. I know that the com~ 
mittee went along with the request of 
the Department of Defense for $1,768,- 
000,000 of authorization as compared 
with $1,340,000,000 for last year. I ask 
the Senator if he can give a justification 
for stepping up the amount of that au- 
thorization by some $428 million. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator will recall 
that the Air Force missile account car- 
ries the ICBM’s, which includes the 
Minuteman, This is one of the peak years 
for the Minuteman III, which is the 
more advanced model, having a differ- 
ence in the warhead. That is the major 
item of increase there, 

Let me emphasize again, as I did in the 
beginning, that these variances from 
year to year are not like the approving 
of the number of employees that some 
department had last year or the number 
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of grants that were made. It is necessary 
to consider a military program as it de- 
velops. I know the Senator understands 
that. But as a general proposition, that 
explains the variances in the figures. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure that is true. But 
I would say to the Senator that, unless 
I am wrong about the priority for saving 
the dollar and about the priority in con- 
nection with our domestic environment 
and racial conditions and the other im- 
portant areas at home in which we are 
in serious trouble, I would think we could 
slow down very significantly, at least to 
the extent I have indicated, which is only 
10 percent of the total of the procure- 
ment figures which the Senator and I 
have been discussing. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe the Senator 
has made some good comments. The only 
flaw is that we are still at war. We all 
have hope for peace, as the Senator ex- 
pressed so eloquently at the beginning of 
his remarks. But at this stage I believe 
we would make a great mistake to assume 
the prospect of early peace. 

Mr. CLARK. I say to the Senator that 
we are presently protected by the pipe- 
line for, in most categories, 2 to 3 years. 
These aircraft and missiles cannot be 
on the firing line for anywhere from 
18 months to 3 or 4 years, or a longer 
time. In the meantime, we are not going 
to wait on the dollar or on the riots 
in the cities. 

The way the Senate of the United 
States is organized—I am not sure that 
I could come up with a better arrange- 
ment—is that the Committee on Armed 
Services comes in with the first priority 
for our defense system—and they should. 
That is what they are there for. And I 
come in with the Labor Committee’s first 
priority for our domestic programs—ed- 
ucation, the war on poverty, and the like. 
And the Senate, in the end, as a whole 
has to arbitrate this. 

The reason why I am engaging in this 
extended discussion with the Senator is 
that the Senate has backed away from 
its obligation to arbitrate for years. We 
have said, “You can’t touch the military 
appropriation. It is sacred. You can't 
take supplies away from our boys who 
are defending the flag.” 

To me, that is the most specious argu- 
ment that could be made by a hundred 
extremely intelligent men. That is not 
the issue—of course we must safeguard 
our troops. But we have a duty to weigh 
these priorities. 

I honor the Senator from Mississippi 
for the position he takes, which I believe 
is the proper position for him to take. 
But I have a responsibility, too, Mr. Pres- 
ident; and my responsibility is very dif- 
ferent from that of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

I do not wish to delay the Senator too 
long on this matter. Perhaps we can 
speed this up. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe the Senator 
has some good questions, and I am will- 
ing to answer them so far as I can. 

Mr. CLARK. I would suggest, in order 
to expedite matters somewhat, that we 
turn now to page 2 of the report and 
that the Senator discuss why the com- 
mittee increased the missile authoriza- 
tion for the Air Force by $10 million— 
$13 million over the amount recommend- 
ed by the Bureau of the Budget, and put 
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in a total increase over what was appro- 
priated last year of some $428 million. 
I would be happy if the Senator could 
explain this rather heavy increase over 
last year’s appropriations and a percep- 
tible increase over what the executive 
branch requested. 

Mr. STENNIS. The bill includes the 
same amount of money as was requested, 
which is above the sum of last year, as 
the Senator has said. 

Mr. CLARK. I made a mistake. I was 
looking one line too far down. I believe 
we did cover the matter of Air Force 
missile procurement. 

I misspoke myself. I ask the Senator 
now to turn to “Naval Vessels: Navy.” 
The facts I erroneously stated a moment 
ago as applicable to Air Force missiles 
should have been applied to “Naval Ves- 
sels: Navy.” We find an increase in what 
the Defense Department requested of 
some $13 million and an increase over 
appropriations last year of some $400,- 
280,000. All this I am reading from the 
table on page 2 of the committee report. 

Mr. STENNIS. In round figures, the 
amount appropriated last year was $1.3 
billion, and the amount in this bill, in 
round figures, is $1.725 billion. I under- 
stand that the Senator’s question is with 
reference to that difference. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. The committee put in 
$13.5 million extra for improving a sub- 
marine, which is coming up in the 1970 
program for its main financing. There 
are some long leadtime items in the 1969 
program—this bill—and we increased 
that modest amount. It has to do with 
what I will call a more advanced sub- 
marine, but it was done on excellent 
proof. 

Another item involving an increase is 
with respect to the FDL ships, to which 
the Senator alluded this morning. That 
pertains to the Army, the transportation 
of Army equipment and supplies—a 
ready means to move not so much the 
men as the equipment and materiel. 

That is the other prong of the air 
transportation for the Army, and that 
would be the sea transportation or airlift, 
sealift. They complement each other, and 
this is just the first increment. The sea- 
lift portion was delayed before, and I 
believe we lost some time on it. Perhaps 
the Senator will desire to discuss that 
matter in more detail later. 

However, the largest item in this in- 
crease pertains really to a new escort ship 
system, new destroyers. In later years we 
will be coming up to the frigates, and the 
question about some of them being nu- 
clear powered. The Senator is familiar 
in a general way with that feature. That 
is the most expensive item in this Navy 
increase. 

Mr. CLARK. Without violating secu- 
rity, this involves the conversion of naval 
surface vessels and submarines to atomic 
energy power. 

Mr. STENNIS. Not exactly. In this bill 
is a new class of destroyer. 

The Senator is familiar with the role 
of destroyers. It is a highly important 
role. There are five of those vessels. 
Money is provided here for five of those 
new class destroyers. 

There is another part of this same 
program where we get into the frigates. 
There is no procurement money for those 
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vessels in the bill, but the frigate is a 
part of the research and development 
program. 

Mr. CLARK. Can the Senator tell me, 
in general terms, the timelag between 
the passage of an authorization bill and 
the time when these ships are equipped, 
in the water, and ready for service? 

Mr. STENNIS. Two to 4 years, on pro- 
curement. I understand the Senator’s 
question deals with procurement. 

Mr. CLARK. I am including complete 
procurement so that the hardware is 
ready for service. 

Mr. STENNIS. The time is 2 to 4 years. 

Mr. CLARK. So it would be 1970 or 
1971 in April before any of these vessels 
were ready for national security pur- 
poses. 

Mr. STENNIS. Approximately 2 years; 
yes. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest to my friend, 
in view of the current world situation, 
the status of our economy, and the 
status of gold, that these are expendi- 
tures which well could be postponed, if 
not entirely eliminated in connection 
with those that are over what was ap- 
propriated for 1968. 

I shall skip the tracked combat ve- 
hicles. Perhaps I should not skip that 
item because I do wish to commend the 
committee for cutting the amount from 
the amount appropriated last year. 

Mr. STENNIS. To comment on the 
Senator’s question, it is always a ques- 
tion of judgment with respect to the 
type protection a vessel should have. 
However, there can be no argument 
that we need some type. They must have 
protection. A carrier at sea is a sitting 
duck, sitting alone there with all of that 
gasoline and ammunition. It has to be 
protected. 

Mr. CLARK. All I can say to my friend, 
and I do not expect to convince him, is, 
from whose attack are you protecting? 
We are not protecting from attack by the 
Chinese or North Vietnamese. We do not 
need to go over that argument again. 

The only way I can see would be if we 
need protection against the Russian Air 
Force and Navy, and that would only take 
place if we were engaged in an offensive 
operation off the coast of Russia. 

I am going to have to cut this presen- 
tation short. I would like to direct atten- 
tion to “Research, Development, Test, 
and Evaluation” which appears in the 
table on page 2 of the report. I would 
like to call attention to the total which 
shows that the total appropriated for 
fiscal 1968 is $7,092,600,000, whereas the 
amount reported by the committee, which 
would in fact make a 3-percent cut in 
the request of the Department of De- 
fense, is, nonetheless, almost $800 million 
more than the amount appropriated last 
year, or $7,875,476,000. I would suggest 
to the Senator that this is one area where 
we could certainly cut back to the amount 
appropriated last year unless there are 
facts the Senator could reveal as to the 
reason for this very large increase. Let 
us not underestimate the significance of 
these huge military research and devel- 
opment expenditures in the American 
economy as a whole. The end result is to 
limit, and strictly limit, the amount of 
research and development otherwise 
available for domestic programs. If the 
military skims off the cream of the 
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brains of America into military research 
and development, what will be left for 
peaceful research? Does it make sense to 
use all our brains to develop lethal in- 
struments which, if they are ever used, 
would completely destroy civilization? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
ment on that statement in this way. An 
$8 billion package for research and de- 
velopment for one department of the 
Government is a big order and it did not 
go unattended by the committee. 

Frankly, in the beginning I looked at 
that figure and thought in terms of the 
possibility of a 10-percent reduction. 
That was my individual start. Other Sen- 
ators had other figures in mind. The 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] spoke 
earlier this morning, and her opinion was 
that there should not be any reduction. 

I am illustrating the across-the-board 
differences of opinion. 

Mr. CLARK. I regret the Senator’s 
view did not prevail in the committee. I 
think he was on sound ground. 

Mr. STENNIS. After hearing the proof 
I was glad to agree to the figure on which 
the committee got together. 

I wish to read one sentence from a 
fine statement on the subject that at- 
tracted the attention of all of us, by Dr. 
Foster, who is the Department of Defense 
Director of Research and Development. 
He said: 

In s , then, in fiscal year 1968 we 
submitted an R.D.T. & E. program of $7,523 
million, This year we are asking for $8,031 
million. Of the difference of $508 million, 
more than half, or $294 million, is accounted 
for by the financing factors I just discussed 
and does not represent growth of the R.&D. 
effort. 


Mr. CLARK. What are the financing 
factors? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, to make 
the picture complete, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp an 
excerpt from the testimony of Dr. Foster 
which appears in the printed hearings, 
beginning on page 420 and ending on 
page 421. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A particularly complicated fiscal topic is 
the year end carryover. In recent years, the 
Congress has expressed concern over the un- 
obligated year end balances of RD. T. & E. 
funds. You will recall that last year, in an 
attempt to reduce the year end unobligated 
balances, the DOD requested new obliga- 
tional authority of $250 million less than the 
total obligational authority necessary to 
support the fiscal year 1968 R-D.T. & E, pro- 
gram. Congress accepted the $250 million re- 
coupment goal proposed in the budget and 
added $98.5 million to that goal. 

Since the original $250 million was pro- 
posed a year ago, the trend toward increasing 
year end unobligated carryover was reversed. 
The unobligated carryover, rather than in- 
creasing, actually decreased—from $1,414 
million going into fiscal year 1967, to $1,003 
million going into fiscal year 1968. We now 
estimate that the downward trend will con- 
tinue so that the unobligated carryover at 
the end of 1968 will be about $863 million. 
The end unobligated balance includes all the 
funds in the procurement and contracting 
process or “pipeline” at the end of a fiscal 
year and corresponds to working capital. The 
$863 million represents about 6 weeks’ work- 
ing capital on an $8,000 million program. If 
achievable, this amount is near the minimum 
needed to avoid interruption of contracting 
procedures at the beginning of a fiscal year 
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that, in turn, would lead to an undesirable 
increase in contract peaking at the end of 
fiscal year. 

AS a consequence, we estimate $140 million 
of the difference in our requests for fiscal 
year 1968 and fiscal year 1969 is due to our 
no longer being able to draw on the year 
end carryover balance to add to current year 
obligational authority. An additional $154 
million of the difference results from redefi- 
nition of activities. That is, items that pre- 
viously appeared in other appropriation ac- 
counts are being moved to the RD. T. & E. 
appropriations. 

In summary, then, in fiscal year 1968 we 
submitted an RD. T. & E. program of $7,523 
million. This year we are asking for $8,031 
million. Of the difference of $508 million, 
more than half, or $294 million, is accounted 
for by the financing factors I just discussed 
and does not represent growth of the R. & D. 
effort. 

This completes my brief review of the R. & 
D. highlights. I would now like to present 
selected parts of my detailed statement. 


Mr. STENNIS. That is the best state- 
ment to which I could refer the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no further ques- 
tions at the moment to ask the Senator 
from Mississippi. I do wish to make a 
brief statement on my own, in accord- 
ance with the agreement entered into 
earlier. I must depart for another im- 
portant engagement. 

I have been furnished a book entitled 
“The Weapons Culture,” written by 
Ralph E. Lapp, which I believe should be 
read by every Senator. The subtitle of 
the book is “How the Tyranny of Weap- 
ons Technology Has Taken Over Our 
Society, Dominated Our Economy, and 
Warped Our Sense of Values.” 

Dr. Lapp’s association with the nuclear 
community goes back to 1943, when he 
was an associate physicist with the Man- 
hattan project. Since then he has served 
with the Argonne Laboratory in Chicago, 
as consulting scientist at the Bikini bomb 
tests in 1946, adviser to the War Depart- 
ment General Staff, Executive Director of 
the Research and Development Board, 
head of the Nuclear Physics Branch of 
the Office of Naval Research, and, since 
1950, as consulting physicist of the Nu- 
clear Science Service. 

To my way of thinking, he makes a 
decisive and thoroughly convincing at- 
tack on the way in which the military- 
industrial complex has taken over the 
country to the extent that it currently 
threatens our form of democratic so- 
ciety. I shall have more to say about the 
book tomorrow. 

I call particular attention to the chart 
which appears in the book on page 202 
entitled “Federal Expenditures for Na- 
tional Defense and Research and Devel- 
opment, 1940-1968.” I call attention to 
the fact that the Federal expenditures 
for research and development beginning 
with 1950 were significantly less than $1 
billion, that at the end of the Korean 
war they were less than $6 billion, and 
that today the curve is still going up- 
wards, with a figure of $15 billion for 
fiscal 1968. 

I invite attention also to the fact that 
total Federal expenditures for national 
defense in 1948 were in the neighbor- 
hood of $12 billion. At the time of the 
Korean war, it peaked to something less 
than $50 billion. Then it declined some- 
what until today, in fiscal 1969, we are 
asked to authorize and appropriate a 
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total of in excess of $80 billion for na- 
tional defense expenditures, a figure 
which, in my judgment, is utterly un- 
justifiable in light of the other critical 
problems which confront this country. 

Inasmuch as we have pared our de- 
fense authorizations and expenditures in 
the past, we should be able to cut back 
to the peak reached at the time of the 
Korean war in 1952 when the national 
security appropriations or national de- 
fense appropriations—call them what 
we will—were in the neighborhood of 
$50 billion, which would be $30 billion 
less than we are asked to expend this 
year. 

Mr. President, under the arrangement 
hitherto entered into, I yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his remarks and if he 
will yield to me I think he has asked 
some very good questions, indeed. 

Mr, CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Mississippi for his constant courtesy. 

Mr. STENNIS. I hope that the Senator 
would not leave the Chamber immedi- 
ately so that I may have an opportunity 
to see him. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I should like 
to have the floor for a brief moment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I withdraw 
my request for the call of the quorum 
and am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. President, I have already yielded 
the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, 
notwithstanding the previous order, the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart] may be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, late yester- 
day, I was compelled to leave the Cham- 
ber in order to attend an adjourned 
subcommittee meeting. I had conferred 
with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] who replied to the concern I 
voiced late yesterday, when I noted that 
the amount recommended for research 
and development for 1969 was an in- 
crease of $782 million over the amount 
currently being spent, to read the hear- 
ings, beginning on page 420. I acknowl- 
edged to him that those of us not on 
the committee or on the Appropriations 
Committee had an awful problem fight- 
ing our way through the military hard- 
ware when it added up to billions of 
dollars, and that we were reluctant to 
plunge in, particularly when our men are 
now under fire in Vietnam, in order to 
cut back on military authorization; but, 
it seemed to me that research was the 
area least likely to affect a man under 

re. 

Inasmuch as the committee had stated 
as one of its purposes to make sure that 
the effort to improve our balance of pay- 
ments and narrow our deficit would im- 
pose some burden on the defense budget, 
and specifically that the research and 
development program should bear its 
share of the reduction, it seemed to me, 
under those circumstances, we could very 
well question the wisdom of increasing 
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by many hundreds of millions of dollars 
our investment in research. 

As I stated, the able Senator from 
Mississippi referred me to the record 
of the hearings, beginning on page 420. 
As promised, I read them this morning, 
and return to the floor to make the sug- 
gestion that as I read that record, the 
witness who was testifying, Dr. Foster, 
explained that there were two important 
items which really should not be charged 
as increased research and development 
over this year’s level; namely, one in the 
amount of $154 million which reflects 
items that heretofore were carried in 
other appropriation accounts and, two, 
in the amount of $140 million, the in- 
crease the result of our termination of 
the carryover of balances which hereto- 
fore had been a factor. 

I say “all right” to those two items, 
or at least I say perhaps they should not 
fairly be charged as raw dollar increases 
recommended. They total $294 million. 
When we deduct the $294 million from 
the figure of $782,876,000 which is the 
research and development increase, the 
resulting figure is $508,876,000. This more 
fairly, I think, could be said to be a raw 
dollar increase for research and develop- 
ment. 

My feeling now is that if the Depart- 
ment of Defense is to be assigned some 
responsibility, and is willing to bear a 
fair share and if we are to spread the 
expenditure reductions that everyone 
makes a speech about seeking to achieve, 
this is an area that we should concen- 
trate on. 

As the committee stated: 

The research and development program 
must bear its share of reduction. 


I would hope very much that the Sen- 
ate can eliminate that $508,876,000 be- 
fore we finally act on the appropriation. 

I acknowledge, as I did when I spoke 
yesterday, that this is an area where, 
when we plunge into it, lacking the 
background and experience of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] and 
others on the committee, we find our- 
selves in deep trouble. 

One of the problems is that when I 
went to that record and read it, I found 
on some of the pages, such intriguing 
information as this: 

We have initiated this aggressive R. & D. 
program and expect to field in Vietnam the 
first version of this, a prototype model, [de- 
leted]. 


Or: 


We have [deleted] of them on order, and 
the [deleted] will be available [deleted]. 


Or: 

Senator STENNIS. You will be going into 
this with others. Will you turn quickly to 
the last sentence of the first paragraph. 

[Deleted.] 


That is the problem we are confronted 
with. It is no one’s fault. I suspect that 
the one-half billion dollar reduction, 
from this aspect of the budget, will not 
affect adversely the security of our Na- 
tion, the extent of its fiscal responsibili- 
ty, or will contribute to our strength or 
even enhance it. 

Therefore, if no other Senator does, I 
shall offer an amendment to effect such 
a reduction. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
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very much for his comments. As always, 
he is not given to idle talk. He talks 
about a highly important subject. Let me 
comment to show that this is a difficult 
matter to be categorical on. 

Two years ago, when this same subject 
of research and development was up, I 
remember the Senator from Mississippi 
proposed a reduction, at the markup 
and before the markup, and wound up 
by not getting it reduced one dollar—not 
one. As I said to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania, the amount of $8 billion this 
year is a large amount of money. I was 
still interested in the subject, and had in 
mind proposing a 10-percent reduction. 
But, frankly, after getting into all of the 
justification, I may say to the Senator, I 
changed my mind to a considerable 
degree. One reason is that there is not 
really much of an increase, actually. 
There is a difference in fiscal arrange- 
ments. Last year they were required to 
use $348 million of unobligated bal- 
ance—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to advise that the 5 
minutes allotted the Senator from Mich- 
igan have expired. 

Mr. HART, Mr. President, if no other 
Senator wishes to speak, why does the 
Senator from Mississippi not take some 
more time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will recognize the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. So my suggestion was 
considerably less than a 10-percent re- 
duction. We finally agreed to 3 percent. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am about to propound a unani- 
mous-consent request. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR CLARK TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately following the prayer and the 
disposition of the Journal on tomorrow, 
if there be such disposition, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3293) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1969 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Armed Forces, and to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
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ponent of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time on each of the amendments offered 
by the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLanxk ] be limited to 1 hour, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
distinguished senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. It is my 
understanding, in making this request, 
that Senator CLARK has three amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that final 
passage of the bill which the Senate is 
presently debating take place no later 
than 2:30 p.m. tomorrow, notwithstand- 
ing rule XII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, perhaps I 
should have reserved the right to object 
to that request, but I think my inquiry 
will satisfy me. As I indicated a moment 
ago, it would be my intention to offer 
an amendment seeking to reduce by $508 
million the research and development 
figure. I understand that the intention 
is to act finally on the bill not later than 
2:30 tomorrow. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. HART. And that time had been set 
aside for some amendments to be offered 
by Senator Clark. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes; 1 
hour on each of his three amendments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to suggest 
the absence of a quorum without regard 
to the previous order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask further unanimous consent 
that time on all other amendments be 
limited to 30 minutes, the time to be 
equally divided by the mover of the 
amendment and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, or whomever he 
may designate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

This unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently modified.) 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

55 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

EXCESSIVE MILITARY EXPENDITURES WEAKEN 

NATIONAL SECURITY 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, sev- 

eral Senators have wisely raised some 
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serious questions relevant to the $7.9 bil- 
lion included in this legislation for mili- 
tary research and development. I share 
their concern. 

It is, of course, important that we not 
interfere with the procurement and re- 
search efforts related to the ability of 
our men in Vietnam to defend them- 
selves. That is an engagement in which 
we are already involved—although as 
Senators know I disagree with the poli- 
cies that have so heavily involved Ameri- 
can troops in Vietnamese affairs. 

I am inclined to believe, however, that 
there is somewhat less urgency about 
research and exploratory development 
that would be used in future conflicts 
which we are doing our best to prevent 
by diplomatic means. 

As I understand it the basic justifica- 
tion that has been offered for the $450 
million in the basic research category— 
conducted primarily by universities and 
laboratories—is that it is important to 
have a stable level of support and to 
avoid sharp year to year fluctuations. 
Presumably the alternative is for these 
institutions to lose some of their mili- 
tary research orientation. In light of the 
premium we are placing on research to- 
day, I see little reason to fear that our 
scientific capabilities will decline if these 
defense projects are reduced or chan- 
neled through other sources. I have 
yet to be persuaded that the Nation’s re- 
search manpower and facilities could not 
be quickly mobilized in case of an emer- 
gency requiring them for military pur- 
poses. 

Since this $450 million is devoted to 
basic research, I am also wondering 
whether we have any means of deter- 
mining whether the American taxpayer 
is receiving a fair return on his invest- 
ment in this area. 

In his statement to the Armed Services 
Committee hearings on this bill, Secre- 
tary McNamara noted on page 224 of the 
hearings that: 

We cannot, as a general rule, prescribe spe- 
cific goals, milestones, and time schedules for 
them (research and exploratory develop- 
ment). We can and do establish general 
goals and a framework of priorities in the 
various scientific areas. Accordingly, we try 
to e these two categories of R & D on 
a ‘level of effort’ basis. Decisions about spe- 
cific tasks and projects in this area, as you 
can readily understand, are virtually im- 
possible to make from a central vantage 
point and we must, therefore, depend upon 
our R & D managers to cull out the less 
promising efforts so that the prescribed level 
of resources is concentrated on the most 
promising. 


This statement indicates to me, first, 
that much of the basic research and ex- 
ploratory development—accounting for 
a combined total of $1.43 billion in the 
proposed authorization bill—is not even 
directed toward a specific defense related 
problem. Beyond this, we are told that 
it is impossible to evaluate from a cen- 
tralized viewpoint whether specific proj- 
ects, more than 12,000 underway in the 
exploratory development field alone at 
the present time, are likely to make a 
worthwhile contribution to our security. 

Secretary McNamara expanded on this 
topic somewhat by noting, on the same 
page of the hearing record, that he has 
“never been convinced that we are get- 
ting full value from this $1 billion a year 
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effort.” He went on, however, to recom- 
mend an amount approximately equal to 
that originally requested for fiscal year 
1968. 

In view of these revelations, I think it 
is entirely appropriate to insist on more 
careful scrutiny of these projects, par- 
ticularly at a time when we are involved 
in a Government-wide effort to reduce 
expenditures and to restore confidence 
in the dollar. Excessive military ex- 
penditures that strain our economy and 
bleed off resources needed for other pur- 
poses actually weaken rather than 
strengthen our Nation’s power and in- 
fluence in the world. 

I recognize that we are confronted 
with a unique difficulty, as legislators, in 
examining this portion of the Defense 
Department budget, since much of the 
information is labeled “classified.” 

This obstacle should not, however, 
prevent an analysis of what portion of 
our total past expenditures in the cate- 
gories of research and exploratory de- 
velopment have been fruitful, or have 
lead to operational weapons and strate- 
gies. My own studies have convinced me 
that there is substantial room for reduc- 
tion in this area, and that more stringent 
restrictions against useless or low pri- 
ority research and exploration should be 
employed. 

I consequently urge adoption of the 
amendment offered by Senator Harr. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS AND 
TIME LIMITATION ON STATE- 
MENTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate now proceed to transact routine 
morning business until such time as 
Senator Tower is ready to proceed with 
his speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that state- 
ments made during the transaction of 
routine morning business be limited to 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

ane bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON PROJECTS PROPOSED To BE UNDER- 

TAKEN FOR THE ARMY RESERVE 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on projects proposed to be undertaken 
for the Army Reserve (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 
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PROPOSED UsE OF APPROPRIATED Funps To 
SUPPORT ARMY, Am Force, Navy, AND 
MARINE Corps EXCHANGES 
A letter from the Under Secretary of the 

Air Force, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to amend title 10, United States 

Code, to authorize the use of appropriated 

funds to support Army, Navy, Air Force, and 

Marine Corps exchanges in certain situations 

(with an accompanying peper); to the Com- 

mittee on Armed Services 


REPORT OF OFFICE OF e DEFENSE 


A letter from the Acting Director, Office of 
Civil Defense, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
property acquisitions of emergency supplies 
and equipment for the quarter ended March 
31, 1968; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION PROHIBITING ExTORTION 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

A letter from the Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner, Executive Office, Government of the 
District of Columbia, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to prohibit extortion by 
means of telephone, telegraph, radio, oral or 
written message, or otherwise, in the District 
of Columbia (with an accompanying paper) ; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the review of procurement of 
lunar module radars, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, dated April 17, 
1968 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of internal audit. 
ing and related activities, Post Office Depart- 
ment, dated April 12, 1968 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION OF 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 

A letter from the Acting Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
a study of the administration of training 
programs of the Department, dated March 
1968 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 
Two resolutions of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“RESOLUTION No. 256 


“Resolution relative to respectfully petition- 
ing the Congress of the United States to 
incorporate the territory of Guam into the 
American Union so that it will lose its 
present unincorporated status which sta- 

is anamalous and unjustified in view 

of the rapid progress made on Guam since 
its cession by Spain 


“Whereas, over the years a series of Su- 
preme Court cases and administrative actions 
by Federal officials, apparently with the con- 
currence of the United States Congress, has 
built up a distinction between incorporated 
and unincorporated territories of the United 
States, the former being supposedly 2 
states while the latter are mere 
usually insular, that are not considered 1 
corporated into the Union; and 

“Whereas, this practice apparently has no 
constitutional support in that the United 
States Constitution is silent on any distinc- 
tions between territories, and in addition in- 
sults the inhabitants of an unincorporated 
territory since one of the stated reasons 
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for the distinction is that the people of an 
unincorporated territory are supposedly more 
backward and unsophisticated than their 
fellow American citizens and that therefore 
the full panoply of American law and cus- 
tom should not be forced upon them; and 

“Whereas, believing that there should be 
no distinction made between the territories 
of the United States and that all U.S. citi- 
zens should receive the full benefits of such 
citizenship by being subject to the same 
Constitution and laws as their fellow citi- 
zens, and finding the present day particu- 
larly appropriate to bringing this opprobri- 
ous distinction between territories to the 
attention of the United States Congress since 
the territory of Guam is on the front line 
in the war in Vietnam, where twenty-six of 
her young men have made the supreme sacri- 
fice, the highest per capita loss of life of 
any American community, and even greater 
in total number than that of several states, 
which sacrifice demonstrates again, just as 
did the loyalty of residents of enemy-occu- 
pied Guam during the Second World War, 
that no more patriotic or devoted American 
citizens exist than the people of Guam who 
fully merit treatment as first class citizens 
of the United States, it is the consensus of 
the Legislature that the territory of Guam 
should be fully incorporated into the Ameri- 
can Union; now therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the Ninth Guam Legisla- 
ture does hereby on behalf of the people 
of Guam respectfully request and petition 
the Congress of the United States to take 
whatever steps are necessary to incorporate 
Guam into the American Union as an in- 
corporated territory, its present status of 
being considered unincorporated being highly 
objectionable and distasteful to the people of 
Guam whose principal political goal is ever 
closer bonds with the United States at large 
and ever greater political rights, consonant 
with the American tradition of self-govern- 
ment; and be it further 

“Resolved, that the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
Senate, to the Speaker of the House, to the 
Chairman of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committees, Senate and House, to 
Guam’s Washington Representative, and to 
the Governor of Guam. 

“Duly and regularly adopted on the llth 
day of January 1968. 

“J. C. ARRIOLA, 
“Speaker. 
F. T. RAMIREZ, 
“Legislative Secretary.” 


“RESOLUTION No. 408 

“Resolution relative to expressing on behalf 

of the people of Guam the gratitude and 

appreciation of all inhabitants of the terri- 

tory to the United States Congress for the 

visits to Guam in January of 1968 of dele- 

gations from both the United States House 

of Representatives and the United States 

Senate 

“Whereas, in January of 1968, the territory 
of Guam was doubtly fortunate in receiving 
delegations from both the United States 
House of Representatives and United States 
Senate, one being led by the Honorable Hugh 
L. Carey of New York, Chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Territories, and the other 
by the Honorable Quentin N. Burdick of 
North Dakota, Chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Territories; and 

“Whereas, these delegations in their tours 
of the island and reception of views from 
local political, commercial, and civic groups 
displayed a remarkable knowledge of the 
local scene and of local problems, a warm 
sympathy for and an obvious desire to assist 
in solving these problems, and a remarkable 
willingness to make whatever effort was nec- 
essary to hear every voice seeking assistance, 
examine every project needing attention, and 
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absorb all information pertinent to Guam's 
problems; and 

“Whereas, the people of the territory of 
Guam were thus shocked and chagrined to 
read criticism of these visits in the national 
press, the charge that such hardworking dele- 
gations were on some sort of pleasure cruise 
in the romantic South Pacific being so 
flagrantly inaccurate and unfair as to cause 
the people of Guam to question the motives 
of persons making such charges, or if not 
their motives, at least their willingness to 
check the facts before making scandalous 
accusations; and 

“Whereas, the people of Guam know that 
this is an election year in the United States 
and that the members of the Congress run- 
ning for reelection will garner no votes in 
Guam; the people of Guam further are aware 
of the distance the Congressional delega- 
tions had to travel in coming to Guam and 
the lack of facilities, if not in Guam, at least 
in the neighboring islands visited by these 
delegations; the people of Guam are fur- 
ther aware that in view of the remarkable 
generosity shown to the inhabitants of Guam 
by the United States Congress since the 
Second World War, a record of generosity to 
a small and distant island being unmatched 
anywhere else in the world, no claim can be 
made that the territory has been neglected 
by Congress and thus there exists no right 
to demand that the leaders of the Congress 
visit the territory and examine its problems 
first hand; now therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the Ninth Guam Legisla- 
ture does hereby on behalf of the people of 
Guam extend to the Congress of the United 
States the warm appreciation and deep 
gratitude of all the inhabitants of Guam for 
the trips made to Guam during January of 
1968 by official delegations of the United 
States Senate and of the United States House 
of Representatives; and be it further 

“Resolved, that although the Legislature 
of Guam cannot officially speak for the peo- 
ple or districts of the United States Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, it does wish 
to make clear that it and the people of Guam 
know how grateful the inhabitants of the 
Trust Territory are for the extensive and 
lengthy travel, under extremely arduous con- 
ditions, that was undertaken by these Con- 
gressional delegations throughout the Trust 
Territory prior to their arrival in Guam, the 
conditions under which these visiting delega- 
tions toured the scattered and neglected 
islands being such as to call for utmost dedi- 
cation and real self-sacrifice on the part of 
each member of the Congressional parties, 
the people of Guam knowing that no other 
Congressional trip made to any other part 
of the world at any other time being more 
tiring or more difficult, all of which makes 
the people of Guam particularly regret the 
utterly false charges circulated in the Ameri- 
can as to the nature of these trips and 
33 appreciate the unflagging interest 

onal visitors took in Guam's 

e se even after the exhausting tours they 
had made of the Trust Territory prior to 
their arrival in Guam; and be it further 

“Resolved, that the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the Honorable Hubert 
Humphrey, President of the U.S. Senate, to 
the Honorable John McCormack, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to the Honor- 
able Henry Jackson, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to 
the Honorable Wayne Aspinall, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, to the Honorable Hugh L, Carey, 
to the Honorable Thomas S. Foley, to the 
Honorable Richard C. White, to the Honor- 
able Patsy T. Mink, to the Honorable Lloyd 
Meeds, to the Honorable Laurence J. Burton, 
to the Honorable Theodore R, Kupferman, 
to the Honorable James A. McClure, to Sen- 
ator Quentin N. Burdick, to Senator Lee 
Metcalf, to Senator Frank E. Moss, and to 
the Governor of Guam. 
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“Duly and regularly adopted on the 2nd 
day of February 1968. 
“J. C. ARRIOLA, 
“Speaker. 
“F, T. RAMIREZ, 
“Legislative Secretary.” 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 39 


“Whereas, centuries ago, an irrepressible 
band of the oppressed and the downtrodden 
of Europe crossed the oceans in search of a 
land where they could live in freedom, and 
thrive in dignity and order, under a system 
that would guarantee their fundamental 
rights; 

“Whereas, these immigrants landed on a 
vast, virgin continent and in the pursuit 
of their dream, with pick and plow, with 
hammer and axe, made out of that wilder- 
ness the most prosperous and powerful na- 
tion in the world; 

“Whereas, this epic was last repeated at 
the turn of this century when immigrants 
from Asia and the Pacific came to help de- 
velop, out of an isolated group of lava rock, 
America’s shining bridge between East and 
West and its 50th State—Hawaii; 

“Whereas, knowing that its strength lies 
in its mixture of races, and never losing sight 
of the innate Godliness in humanity, the 
United States of America has always raised 
its torch of Liberty and called upon all na- 
tions to “Give me your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses yearning to breathe free, the 
wretched refuse of your teeming shore. Send 
these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, I 
lift my lamp beside the golden door!”; 

“Whereas, with the openness and complete 
lack of provincialism in Hawaiian Society, 
and in the words of Governor John A. Burns, 
we in turn say, “The open sea, the open 
sky, the open doorway, open arms and open 
hearts—these are the symbols of our Ha- 
walian heritage. We welcome all visitors 
to our Island home . to see the examples 
of racial brotherhood .. . to share in our 
burdens and our sorrows, as well as our de- 
lights and our pleasures. We welcome you! 
E komo mai! Come in! The house is yours!” 

“Whereas, the latest manifestation of this 
benevolent American spirit was the liberal- 
ization of the immigration laws with the 
passage of the Act of October 3, 1965, which 
abolished restrictions based on race, sex, 
nationality, place of birth or residence, and 
ends the national origins quota system ef- 
fective June 30, 1968; 

“Whereas, with this relaxation of immi- 
gration restrictions and the latent desire 
in the hearts of millions of peoples through- 
out the world to come to this fabled land of 
ours, we shall again see a new wave of dy- 
namic progress with the infusion of new 
blood, new skills, new talents, to an already 
vigorous society; 

“Whereas, it is important, if we are to pre- 
serve our greatness and our strength and 
thus remain true to our heritage and tradi- 
tions that this population change maintain 
the uniqueness of our cosmopolitan char- 
acter by regenerating its broad representa- 
tions of peoples and cultures from the East 
as well as the West; now therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Fourth Legislature of the 
State of Hawali, Budget Session of 1968, the 
Senate concurring, that the U.S. Department 
of Justice, make studies for the encourage- 
ment of such immigration into Hawaii as 
would continue the broad representation in 
this State of the peoples and cultures of 
East and West; and 

“Be it further resolved that duly certified 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the President of the U.S. Senate, the 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
U.S. Senator Hiram L. Fong, U.S. Senator 
Daniel K. Inouye, US. Congressman Spark 
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M. Matsunaga, U.S. Congresswoman Patsy 
Mink, and the U.S. Department of Justice. 
“Tapao BEPPU, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“SHIGETO KANEMOTO, 
“Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“JOHN J. HULTEN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“SEICHI HIRAI, 
“Clerk of the Senate.” 

A resolution adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the Greater Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, Philadelphia, Pa., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to remedy the 
international monetary situation; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Westchester 
County Board of Supervisors, White Plains, 
N.Y., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion in the area of housing for the poor; 
ordered to lie on the table. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., of Illinois, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to France; 

Edward Clark, of Texas, to be Executive 
Director of the Inter-American Development 
Bank; 

George C. McGhee, of Texas, to be Ambas- 
sador at Large; and 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 3339. A bill for the relief of Pasqualino 
Corrado; 

S. 3340. A bill for the relief of Umberto 
D’Amario; 

S. 3341. A bill for the relief of Enrico 
Gagliardi; and 

S. 3342. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Butto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and 
Mr. SMATHERS) : 

S. 3343. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Pelican Island National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Indian River County, Fla., as wilder- 
ness; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 3344. A bill for the relief of Kwong Sui 

Chu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McGEE: 

S. 3345. A bill for the relief of T. Sgt. James 
W. Alderman, U.S. Air Force; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3346. A bill for the relief of Hamilton 
H. M. Ma and Cheung Chun Fat; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN; 

S.J. Res. 160. Joint resolution to amend the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to author- 
ize an investigation of the effect on the se- 
curities markets of the operation of insti- 
tutional investors; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 
S.J. Res. 161. Joint resolution to authorize 
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the President to issue a proclamation des 
ignating the day immediately following 
Thanksgiving Day in each year as “National 
Family Day”; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Rrsicorr when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 161— 
INTRODUCTION OF JOINT RESO- 
LUTION DESIGNATING THE DAY 
AFTER THANKSGIVING AS “NA- 
TIONAL FAMILY DAY” 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, 
Thanksgiving Day is that traditional 
time in America when families are re- 
joined for the purpose of giving thanks 
to God for the blessings which have 
come to them. Further, the day after 
Thanksgiving is rapidly becoming a 
“day off” for most Americans and 
Thanksgiving weekend is becoming a 4- 
day holiday for an increasing number 
of our citizens. There could be no more 
appropriate time, therefore, than the 
day following Thanksgiving for the 
creation of a new national holiday—a 
day reminding us of our family loyalties 
and ties, the integration of family life 
in America, and the fact that the fam- 
ily is the basic strength of our or any 
free and orderly society. 

Therefore, I introduce, for appropri- 
ate reference, a joint resolution desig- 
nating the day after Thanksgiving Na- 
tional Family Day.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 161) to 
authorize the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the day immedi- 
ately following Thanksgiving Day in 
each year as “National Family Day,” in- 
troduced by Mr. Rrsicorr, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Bennett], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], 
and the Senator from Iowa IMr. 
MILLER] be added as cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 3322) to establish an Office of 
Program Analysis and Evaluation and 
a Joint Committee of Congress on Pro- 
gram Analysis and Evaluation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESOLUTIONS 
TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS ENTITLED “RIOTS, 
CIVIL AND CRIMINAL DISORDERS” 


Mr, McCLELLAN submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 277); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


S. Res. 277 


Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions one thousand additional copies of part 
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5 of the hearings before its Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations during the 
Ninetieth Congress, second session, entitled 
“Riots, Civil and Criminal Disorders.” 


SENATE RESOLUTION 278—SUBMIS- 
SION OF RESOLUTION RELATING 
TO COMPENSATION FOR UTAH 
SHEEP RANCHERS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 
tion directing the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry to conduct an 
investigation and determine the amount 
of damages which should be awarded to 
Utah ranchers and sheep owners who 
suffered extensive losses as a result of 
nerve gas testing conducted by the U.S. 
Army at or near Dugway Proving 
Grounds, Utah, on approximately March 
13, 1968. 

I am sure that most of my colleagues 
have read the newspaper accounts that 
over 5,000 sheep have died in an area 
known as Skull Valley, Utah, and that 
many more sheep are sick and will either 
die or have to be destroyed. These sheep 
started to die soon after the Army con- 
ducted an aerial test near Dugway, Utah, 
in which a persistent chemical nerve 
agent was discharged at a low altitude 
from spray tanks attached to a high 
speed aircraft. 

As soon as I became aware of these 
tests and the adverse effects which they 
apparently had on sheep grazing in the 
Skull Valley area, I called upon the De- 
partment of the Army for a full ex- 
planation and on March 25, 1968, Brig. 
Gen. William W. Stone, Office, Director 
Research and Laboratories, U.S. Army 
Materiel Command, met with me and 
other members of the Utah congressional 
delegation. General Stone submitted a 
written statement and answered ques- 
tions raised at the meeting held in my 
office, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert at this point in the 
Record a copy of General Stone’s state- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Bric. GEN. WILLIAM W. STONE 

Gentlemen, we are here today to answer 
the specific questions that you have raised 
concerning the recent death of sheep near 
Dugway Proving Ground. After covering these 
questions I would like to present to you our 
current knowledge of what has happened. As 
you will see we do not yet know whether or 
not Dugway tests were responsible for the 
death of the sheep. 

The agent with which we are working is a 
persistent nerve agent. 

I imagine several of you have seen the edi- 
torial that ap in the Deseret News on 
23 March. Within its objective review of the 
situation it quoted a 1959 House Committee 
report which states very well the importance 
of the work that is being done: 

“The best immediate guarantee the U.S. 
can possess to insure that CBR is not used 
anywhere against the Free World is to have 
a strong capability in this field too.” 

Moving now to your specific questions: 

1. Purpose of Test: The Dugway test of 13 
March 1968, was part of an operational test 
and evaluation program for an aircraft chem- 
ical spray system. The test was the third 
one of a series of three. A persistent chemical 
nerve agent was sprayed from tanks. The 
spray mission was flown by a high perform- 
ance aircraft at low level. The objectives of 
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the program were completely routine tests 
applied in all material research development 
activities. One objective of such tests is veri- 
fying operating instructions and safety pro- 
cedures. 


2. Who was Flying the Aircraft: An Air 
Force pilot. 

3. Name of Person in Charge of Test: Col- 
onel James H. Watts the Commanding Officer 
of Dugway Proving Ground, was in charge 
of the test. 

4. Type of Aircraft Used: A high perform- 
ance aircraft. 

5. Speed, Altitude and Direction of Aircraft: 
The speed of the aircraft cannot be released. 
The altitude was 150 feet above the ground. 
Heading 315° true. 

6. Name of Agent Used: A persistent chem- 
ical nerve agent. 

7. Known Effects of Agents on Sheep, Other 
Animals and Man: The agent in question has 
been studied extensively in many types of 
animals and a great deal is known about its 
effect on humans. There is meager informa- 
tion available concerning its effects on sheep. 
During the past week tests thave been con- 
ducted at Dugway Proving Ground in which 
the compound was fed in varying amounts 
to a control group of sheep. The signs ex- 
hibited by sheep in these tests were similar 
to those seen in other animal species which 
have been studied. 

8. Has agent been used before in test: For 
more than ten years the agent used has been 
released at Dugway literally hundreds of 
times. A large number of these trials have 
been spray trials using aircraft. 

The largest single spray program was a 
World War II effort involving mustard in 
which tons were released from spray tanks 
very similar mechanically to the tanks used 
in this test. 

Spray testing with non-persistent nerve 
agents was initiated in 1953. Over a period of 
years in excess of 100 spray trials were suc- 
cessfully conducted. There were accidental 
field crew exposures on occasion. None of 
these incidents were serious but they did 
cause redefined safety requirements, increas- 
ing the safety factors associated with testing. 

The point is that the persistent agent in- 
volved in these tests was nonvolatile. The per- 
sistent agent is characteristically much less 
volatile. These tests are discussed further un- 
der question 14 below. 

9. Amount of agent: 320 gallons were re- 
leased. The pressure involved in release was 
approximately 6.5 psi. 

10. What checks were made on position of 
aircraft. Ground observation, radar, instru- 
ments or known landmarks. The flight pat- 
tern to be flown was fully discussed with 
the pilot and radio communications were 
maintained between the pilot and test offi- 
cer throughout the flight. Established proce- 
dure followed on this trial was to mark the 
flight line with burning smoke pots placed 
approximately ½ mile off the grid. Two dry 
runs were made prior to the agent dissemi- 
nation run to insure that the pilot was 
familiar with the area and flying at the 
proper altitude. This was verified by 
ground observers backed by photo crews ob- 
serving the runs through their instruments. 
After the dry runs were made to ascertain 
that the proper flight pattern and countdown 
to release had been established, the pilot was 
informed to come in on the dissemination 
run. During this run, data were collected 
which can establish position of the aircraft 
at any point on the dissemination run to one 
meter accuracy from information obtained 
with three Contraves Photo Cine-theodolites 
placed at positions surveyed to first order ac- 
curacy (1 in 100,000). The pilot monitored 
altitude and air speed with reference to flight 
instruments and flew the desired flight path 
with reference to the smoke and ground land- 
marks, 

11. Weather conditions at time of test. 
Scattered low and middle clouds with a high 
thin overcast was observed for the time of 
function at near Granite Peak and at Wig 
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Mountain. Low scattered clouds were ob- 
served for the spray trial over the Salt Flats. 
A weak front was in the area. Frontal passage 
was not well defined. The low pressure area 
associated with the front during the morning 
hours had remained stationary and was cen- 
tered in east-central Nevada by late after- 
noon, 

12. Land conditions at time of test. The 
ground condition was dry on all the grids at 
test time. The valleys and the lower eleva- 
tions in the mountains were also dry. There 
was some snow cover at the higher elevations 
in the mountains. 

13. Winds aloft, direction, velocity, and 
gusts at time of test. The winds aloft from 
the surface to 2300 feet were generally south- 
west, 5 to 25 miles per hour, with gusts to 
about 35 miles per hour. The observed data in 
the target area are as follows: 


Height Wind direction Speed 
(feet) (degrees) (miles per hour) 
6 209 14.2 
100 214 22.7 
150 210 19.4 
250 218 20.8 
480 208 16,6 
1,030 211 23.9 
„290 238 20.0 


14. Have aircraft tests been conducted be- 
fore and, if so, what were the results? As 
noted above, the answer is yes. Aircraft spray 
is a particularly effective way of employing 
chemicals whether the chemical be a smoke 
screen, a riot control agent, or a lethal chemi- 
cal. Dugway's largest spray programs were 
the mustard programs of World War II. Nerve 
agents have been tested in aircraft spray 
systems extensively, beginning in 1953 and 
continuing at the present time. 

Such tests follow a strict procedure. First, 
trials are conducted using non-toxic mate- 
rials with physical characteristics similar to 
the agent later to be tested at Dugway. This 
is done to evaluate system performance, The 
critical factor is the size of the droplets pro- 
duced, since a droplet falls at a rate depend- 
ing on its mass. The non-toxic material is 
used in trial runs to define the safe opera- 
tional limits for the agent trials. To give some 
examples, on one of Dugway's spray programs 
in 1961, eight simulant trials were conducted 
and completely evaluated before running the 
two agent releases that completed that par- 
ticular program. Two months of analysis sep- 
arated the simulant trials from the spray 
missions using the actual agent. In another 
program, seven simulant trials preceded the 
three agent missions. Again, several weeks 
of study intervened, On the first major nerve 
agent spray evaluation conducted in 1962, 21 
simulant trials preceded three agent missions. 
The point being that rather elaborate evalua- 
tions are routinely conducted before authori- 
zation to fly a toxic spray mission is granted. 
The current program is noteworthy in that 
respect. 

Preliminary trials included one test with 
water-filled tanks and seven tests with a 
simulant, Two single tank trials and one two- 
tank trial had been conducted with simulants 
before the first agent trial was conducted. 

The results of these trials fill voluminous 
test reports and in line with the present prob- 
lem, to date there has been no evidence that 
toxic clouds ever escaped the confines of the 
proving ground. It is worth noting that the 
inhabited area lying nearest to Dugway’s 
testing sites houses the wives and children 
of the scientists conducting Dugway’s tests. 
That fact provides an insight into Dugway’s 
safety policy that might be overlooked in a 
detailed review of volumes of test reports. 

16. Safeguards used to avoid human con- 
tact with agent at Dugway. The spray tanks 
used on the subject test were factory filled, 
sealed and delivered to Dugway in approved 
shipping containers with technical escort and 
were free of contamination, Handling of the 
tanks prior to test was performed in normal 
work clothing. For the handling of those test 
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items that are filled with toxic agents at Dug- 
way, more extensive protective measures are 
normal. These include the wearing of butyl 
rubber clothing, boots, gloves, gas masks, and 
head hoods. When personnel are operating in 
grid areas which are contaminated, the same 
complete protective clothing is worn. All 
equipment (including vehicles) used on our 
contaminated grids is considered to be per- 
manently contaminated and is kept in the 
test area. Access to this area is controlled by a 
security guard. Personnel are logged in and 
out so their location is known. During the 
conduct of an operation an assigned safety 
officer identifies and controls the location of 
all test personnel through radio and direct 
contact. He assures that all personnel are in 
safe positions with respect to toxic cloud 
travel, i.e., safe downwind distances and up- 
wind locations. 

Gentlemen, up to this point we have given 
you the best answers we have to the sixteen 
specific questions you asked. With your per- 
mission I would like now to present on a 
summary chart the situation as we now see 
It. In the open sheep symbols we show the 
location of the sheep herds which have been 
affected. The losses range from essentially the 
entire herds at White Rock and the Hatch 
herd here to about 100 sheep at Hatch Ranch 
and 10 sheep in a herd in Rush Valley. We do 
not know how many sheep have actually 
died; however, we should get a good count as 
the burial operation proceeds. This operation 
should start today, Monday. 

The solid sheep symbols show the location 

of large herds which are completely unaf- 
fected. Also in the northern part of Skull 
Valley there are other small herds unaffected. 
The blocks show the general areas in which 
we have taken samples. In these areas we 
have taken, and are still taking hundreds of 
samples of soil, water, snow, and vegetation 
looking for traces of the agent we were test- 
ing. Outside the general area of the test grid 
itself, we have found no traces whatsoever of 
our agent. This is a typical finding and much 
like what we see in our normal safety sur- 
veys which we do routinely, although at a 
much smaller scale, as part of our safety 
program. 
In the areas where the largest sheep kills 
have occurred we and others have found some 
depression of the cholinesterase level in both 
live and dead sheep and also in some cattle. 
This observation is to be expected in any 
animal or human exposed to an organo- 
phosphorus compound. Compounds of this 
type also include a number of insecticides. 
Here too we do not at this point have any 
evidence that insecticides have been used in 
the affected area. 

We and the state and Federal Public 
Health authorities are taking great care to 
insure that there is no hazard to humans. 
There are about 55 individuals living in 
Skull Valley. Twenty-two of them work at 
Dugway Proving Ground and we have al- 
ready collected and analyzed their blood. 
The cholinesterase levels were within normal 
limits. Fortunately we know a great deal 
more about the effects of this agent of hu- 
mans than we do about its effects on sheep. 
We can therefore conclude with that these 
individuals were not exposed to an organo- 
phosphorous poison which may have caused 
the sheep deaths. 

The public health authorities have started 
to take blood samples from the remaining 
residents of Skull Valley. Their data should 
be available in the next day or two. Dept. 
of Agriculture, other public health authori- 
ties along with ourselves are continuing to 
collect as wide a variety of types of samples 
as possible and to have them analyzed in as 
many ways as possible trying to determine 
the answer to our first big question, “What 
caused the death of the sheep and how did 
it get there?” 

In our view this question has not been 
answered. Although there is increasing evi- 
dence that an anti-cholinesterase material is 
involved, we do not, to my knowledge, have 
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any evidence to tell us the actual chemical 
compound or to help us pinpoint the source 
and how it got to the sheep and not humans 
or to the other animals. 

We fully recognize, with this occurring 
right on our doorstep and probably involving 
a chemical similar to materials we have been 
testing that we are highly suspect. To nail 
down the truth in this matter we are doing 
our best to get into the problem all the tal- 
ents available in the Federal and State gov- 
ernments. The cooperation we have received 
from Governor Calvin Rampton of Utah, his 
Commission of Livestock, Mr. D. R. Waldron; 
the Director of the State Board of Health; Dr. 
C. D. Thompson and their staffs have been 
outstanding as has the representation and 
experts that have come in from the U.S. Pub- 
lice Health Service and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. We have made available to 
these individuals all the information we have 
and better cooperation between all concerned 
could not be sought. 

In summary, gentlemen, although we al- 
ready have a mass of information, the picture 
is not clear. We and many others are working 
literally day and night until we find the 
answer to what happened. My present in- 
structions are to stay with this problem 
until there is an answer. Consequently, I 
am going back to Dugway tonight. Gentle- 
men, thank you for your time. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, since 
the meeting on March 25, I have been in 
daily contact with General Stone and 
other officials in the Army, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Public Health 
Service, and Utah State personnel who 
have been involved in trying to solve the 
mystery of the death of these sheep in 
Utah. I have also talked and met with 
the sheep owners and ranchers, veter- 
inarians, and other health officials. 

A point has been reached in the in- 
vestigation apparently where all other 
factors except the Army’s nerve agent 
have been eliminated as possible cause 
for the death of the sheep. In this regard 
I would like to insert at this point in the 
Recorp a letter received on April 1, 1968, 
from the Secretary of Agriculture which 
states in part: 

Our scientists are of the opinion the prob- 
lem is probably not caused by a bacterial or 
viral infection, poisonous plants or by 
pesticides. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., April 1, 1968. 
Hon. WALLACE F, BENNETT, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR BENNETT: This refers to your 
letter of March 20, 1968. The Department of 
Agriculture shares your concern over the 
death of the sheep in Utah. 

Department scientists have been on the 
scene since Sunday, March 17, observing the 
sheep, performing autopsies, and collecting 
specimens for laboratory analysis, We have 
not determined the cause of the deaths; how- 
ever, through their tests and observation of 
the area, our scientists are of the opinion 
the problem is probably not caused by a bac- 
terial or viral infection, poisonous plants, or 
by pesticides. 

Our efforts, in cooperation with the mili- 
tary and local authorities, are continuing, 
and we shall immediately inform you when 
the cause is determined. 

Sincerely yours, 
OrvILLE L. FREEMAN. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Army has admitted both privately and 
publicly that they are the “prime sus- 
pect,” and that laboratory tests con- 
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ducted on sheep have resulted in similar 
symptoms and death of the animals in- 
volved. Separate tests have been con- 
ducted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in its laboratories at Ames, Iowa, 
and by the Public Health Service’s Bu- 
reau of Disease Prevention and Environ- 
mental Control at its clinical testing 
center in Atlanta, Ga. From my conver- 
sations with Army officials, I feel confi- 
dent that they feel a responsibility to 
meet their obligation to the ranchers in- 
volved, once liability is determined and 
the amount of the damages are finally 
resolved. 

There are several very valid reasons 
why I believe this resolution should be 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. The most obvious of 
course is that the primary loss involves 
the loss of over 5,000 sheep and the 
members of the Agriculture Committee 
are the most experienced in investigat- 
ing problems relating to farming or 
ranching. Additional factors which the 
committee should examine and which 
logically come within the purview of the 
Agriculture Committee are: 

First, damage due to contamination of 
the range foilage which may or may not 
be permanent; 

Second, decrease in the market value 
of the range fee land and BLM leases; 

Third, loss of profit resulting from in- 
ability to use the range for grazing of 
sheep and/or cattle for whatever period 
use is deprived; 

Fourth, added expense involved in car- 
ing for afflicted sheep, if any, which re- 
cover; 

Fifth, loss of profits due to reduced 
sales of meat products; and 

Sixth, genetic damage to the survivors 
and their offspring. 

Mr. President, I have just received 
from the Department of Defense a status 
report on investigation of sheep deaths 
in Utah. I ask unanimous consent that 
this report be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATUS REPORT ON INVESTIGATION OF SHEEP 
DEATHS IN UTAH 

Brigadier General William W. Stone, Jr., 
Office of Research and Laboratories, Army 
Materiel Command, has completed the initial 
phase of the Army’s investigation into the 
cause of the deaths of the sheep in the Skull 
Valley area of Utah. His report is now under- 
going technical review by scientists and staff 
officers in the Department of the Army. 

This investigation was conducted at Dug- 
way Proving Ground, and in Skull Valley and 
Rush Valley by technical teams from the 
Proving Ground, Edgewood Arsenal, U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and Utah State Departments of 
Health and Agriculture. These teams oper- 
ated independently but in a highly coopera- 


tive manner, exchanging all information ob- 
tained. 

The Army investigations are continuing 
and its findings to date have not been con- 
clusive as to the specific cause for the death 
of the sheep. The evidence pointing to Army 
involvement is as follows: 

a. Symptoms of an unknown sickness were 
reported as appearing on 14 March 1968 in 
the sheep at White Rock in Skull Valley, close 
to the eastern border of Dugway Proving 
Ground, and 27 miles east of the test site. 
By 15 March 1968 large numbers of sheep 
started dying at White Rock and in other 
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herds of sheep further to the east in Skull 
Valley. The highest death rate was among 
the sheep at White Rock. The deaths in sheep 
occurred following a spray trial of a persist- 
ent chemical nerve agent from a high per- 
formance aircraft on 13 March 1968 at Dug- 
way Proving Ground. 

b. Although there was a wind from the 
south-southwest at the time of the 13 March 
1968 test, the wind shifted about two hours 
later and blew from the west. It can be pos- 
tulated that any very small particles of agent 
remaining airborne could have been trans- 
ported into the areas in Skull Valley and 
Rush Valley where sheep were later affected. 

c. There were scattered cumulus clouds in 
the genera] area at the time of the test 
and scattered rain showers developed during 
the early evening. One of these rain showers 
could have washed this airborne agent out of 
the air deposited it on vegetation and the 
ground. 

d. Cholinesterase depression in the blood 
of affected Skull Valley sheep points toward 
exposure to an organophosphorus com- 
pound. Many common pesticides, the nerve 
agents, and some noxious plant can cause 
this depression. Cholinesterase depression in 
the blood is the most sensitive indication of 
exposure to nerve agents or pesticides. This 
depression occurs at exposure levels well be- 
low those where there are visible or otherwise 
noticeable symptoms. 

e. Although symptoms of the affected sheep 
differed initially from those expected from 
past laboratory experience with other ani- 
mals, continued feeding experiments with 
the agent have essentially reproduced the 
later symptoms found in the sick Skull Val- 
ley sheep. 

f. The total report indicates an extremely 
wide variety of possibilities as to what caused 
the sheep deaths; these have been explored 
and eliminated. There is no current evi- 
dence that the cause of death is to be found 
among poison plants, pesticides, or bacterial 
or viral infections. 

g. Since 20 March 1968, several hundred 
samples of water, soil, snow, vegetation, and 
wool from Skull and Rush Valleys have been 
analyzed looking for evidence that the agent 
had escaped from the Proving Ground; all 
these samples were negative. Recognizing 
that something had in fact killed the sheep 
and that it could have been the agent, a few 
very large samples of vegetation were col- 
lected by Dugway Proving Ground scientists 
from the White Rock area to obtain in- 
creased sensitivity. By 10 April 1968 this dif- 
ficult analysis had proceeded in the Proving 
Ground laboratories and elsewhere to the 
point where it was considered possible that 
traces of a nerve agent or a similar organic 
compound were present in two extracts of 
samples collected in the White Rock area. 
Although there are still confirmatory tests 
to be completed in several laboratories on 
these and other samples, this is an indication 
that the agent could be present in an area 
where sheep died. Intensive collection of ad- 
ditional large samples in other areas where 
sheep died is now going forward. Confirma- 
tory laboratory findings are also being sought 
from large samples sent to Edgewood Arsenal 
and the National Communicable Disease 
Center. 

Since that date the National Communica- 
ble Disease Center, Atlanta, Georgia, reports 
that their scientists have now isolated 
traces of an identical organophosphorus com- 
pound in snow, water and grass, and in the 
blood, liver and stomach contents of dead 
sheep in Skull Valley. It can be concluded 
that these compounds are related to the 
nerve agent samples provided by Dugway 
Proving Ground, Tests conducted to date at 
the Department of Agriculture Laboratories 
at Ames, Iowa, have not confirmed these 
findings. 

Although the foregoing evidence points to 
the Army's involvement in the death of the 
sheep it is also clear that there are many 
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questions still unanswered and which should 
be the subject of continuing investigation. 
For example: 

a. Why have sheep been affected seriously 
with no effect on humans whatsoever and 
only a slight cholinesterase depression in 
cattle and perhaps horses. The rodent pop- 
ulation density before and after the test is 
unchanged. Apparently the sheep were af- 
fected by eating contaminated vegetation. 
However, to obtain the sheep deaths ob- 
served, from the small amount of agent that 
current data indicate could have gotten to 
Skull and Rush Valleys as a result of the 
13 March test, the sheep by some as yet 
unknown mechanism must have become 
highly sensitized to the agent, The opinion 
that the deaths were caused by a combina- 
tion of factors, of which the agent was only 
one, has been orally expressed by many of 
the investigators, Army and otherwise. 

b. As long as the possibility exists that the 
Army may have been involved, the existing 
safety procedures at the Dugway Proving 
Ground laboratories need to be reviewed by 
an unbiased group. In this regard the De- 
partment of the Army has proposed the for- 
mation of a Federal Inter-Agency Commit- 
tee to conduct such a review, This proposal 
suggests the participation of representatives 
of the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Department of the Army, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Department of the In- 
terior, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Utah 
State Division of Health, Utah State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and representa- 
tives from private agencies with special capa- 
bilities. This proposal is currently under 
consideration by the Department of Defense. 

There is no evidence of any hazard to 
humans in the area. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
that my resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and that because of the urgency of this 
matter that immediate action be taken 
to complete the investigation and report 
back to the Senate the findings of the 
committee. 

Mr. President, I want to be assured 
that every possible safeguard has been 
taken to prevent further mishaps of this 
type, and that appropriate safety meas- 
ures will be followed in conducting any 
future chemical warfare testing at Dug- 
way Proving Grounds, Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, under the rule, the reso- 
lution will be printed in the Recorp. 

The resolution (S. Res. 278) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, as follows: 

S. Res. 278 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
section 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, and in 
accordance with its jurisdiction specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to make a full and complete study and 
investigation of the death of sheep in the 
area of Dugway Proving Grounds, Utah, dur- 
ing March 1968, for the purpose of deter- 
mining— 

(1) whether the death of such sheep was 
caused by activities of the Government or 
any department or agency thereof; 

(2) whether such activities (i) have re- 
sulted or may be expected to result in any 
other loss of, or damage to livestock or crops, 
including any products thereof, or to any 
other property or interests therein, or (ii) 
have endangered or may be expected to en- 
danger the health of individuals, including 
consumers of any such products; and 
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(3) the persons or organizations legally 
or equitably entitled to compensation for 
any such loss or damage and the amount 
which should be paid to each such person or 
organization, 

Src. 2. The Committee shall report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with its recommendations for any 
necessary legislation. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 — AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 697 AND 698 
Mr. CLARK submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3293) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1969 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to 

lie on the table and to be printed. 
(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. CLARK, 
which appears under a separate head- 


ing.) 
AMENDMENT NO. 699 

Mr. JAVITS proposed an amendment 
to Senate bill 3293, supra, which was or- 
dered to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when proposed by Mr. JAVITS, 
which appears under a separate head- 

> 
=~ AMENDMENT NO. 700 

Mr. CLARK submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 3293, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS— 
U.N. PEACEKEEPING RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of Senator CHURCH, 
chairman, Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I wish to 
announce the rescheduling of public 
hearings on Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 47, which relates to the establish- 
ment of a United Nations Peacekeeping 
Force. 

This resolution was introduced by 
Senator CLARK on October 10, 1967, and 
to date has 21 cosponsors. 

Parties interested in testifying on this 
resolution, who have not already done so, 
are requested to get in touch with the 
chief clerk of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Mr. Arthur Kuhl, as soon as 
possible. 

On May 1, it is planned to hear non- 
Government witnesses, including panels 
on peacekeeping. On May 2, the US. 
Representative to the United Nations, 
Ambassador Goldberg; the Honorable 
Paul C. Warnke, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Security Af- 
fairs; and a ranking official from the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
will be the principal witnesses. 

All hearings will take place in room 
77259 New Senate Office Building at 

a.m. 
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Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we are all 
C US 


the Capitol, in the House, either. But it 
pleased me, as I am sure it pleased other 
Members of Congress, to see Dr. Pearson 
accorded recognition in the April 14 issue 
of Parade, the Sunday supplement of the 
Washington Post. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, written by John G. 
Rogers, be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Yes, THERE Is a DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE AND 
SENATE 


(By John G. Rogers) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—“The Man Mountain 
of Congress” has lost his title. Robert Everett, 
6 feet 3 and 363 pounds, a Democrat from 
Tennessee, was recently ordered into the 
Naval Medical Center at Bethesda, Md., and 
put on a starvation diet for 26 days. In that 
period, about 25 percent of him faded away 
exactly 93 pounds. And when he emerged 
weighing a scant 270, he not only felt better 
and looked better but he had earned the 
enthusiastic praise of Dr. Rufus Pearson, the 
physician who directed the massive melt- 
away. 

Dr. Pearson is no stranger to the over- 
weight problem. His job is attending physi- 
cian to the United States Capitol, and, in 
addition, he’s personal doctor to more than 
350 members of Congress. And, it’s a fact 
of life that by and large, our senators and 
representatives are just too fat. In addition, 
they're markedly plagued by generally poor 
physical condition and nervous tension. 

“The real solution of their problem,” says 
Dr. Pearson, a tall, soft-speaking, 53-year- 
old Georgian, “is preventive medicine. We 
have to get the interested in 
losing weight and whipping themselves into 
shape. Right now we're trying to get them 
into a physical fitness program that's used 
in N. A. S. A., a kind of program of progressive 
efficiency in athletics. At our gym in the 
Rayburn Building we have treadmills, rowing 
machines, pulleys, punching bags and so on 
but we've simply got to get more men inter- 
ested in using them. We want to tone up the 
condition of the congressmen.” 

Dr. Pearson wishes that every congress- 
man would be as weight-conscious as Everett. 
"I suppose I’ve been on 15 different diets 
in my life,” says Everett. “And every time 
I slipped off. But this time I think I’m going 
to make it. In fact, I have to because I’ve 
developed diabetes. I never before had the 
encouragement and interest of a doctor like 
Dr. Pearson. He's just great, real devoted like 
an old-fashioned country doctor. He sees me 
every week and if I'm held up in some sub- 
committee meeting, he'll practically come 
and pull me out for my regular check.” 

Specifically, Dr. Pearson is a heart special- 
ist—he once studied at Harvard University 
Medical School under famed Dr. Paul Dud- 
ley White—but few U.S. general practitioners 
have the varied daily experience that con- 
fronts him and his two assistants, In addi- 
tion to the members of Congress, he’s de- 
pended upon by hundreds of Capitol door- 
men, police, attendants, pages, waiters, wait- 
resses and employees. And, 
then throw in the up-to-14,000-a-day visitors 
who throng the Capitol, causing emergencies 
that range from simple fainting to complex 
heart attack. But the co: are his 
basic concern and he adjusts his schedule 
to their needs. 
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ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


“Obviously,” says Dr. Pearson, “a congress. 
man has very little time to get off the 


an important bill 
on the floor —.— it's coming down to a vote, 
and suddenly I get a temperature, I don't 
want to go to the hospital or be ordered to 
bed. I want something to keep me on my feet 
even if it's high-powered pills during the 
. and sleeping pills at night.” 

Dr. Pearson is distressed when he finds the 
lawmakers, especially the older ones, driving 
themselves too hard 

“I do have lots of pressure cases. In fact, 
there’s a big reason for pressure that comes 
in an election year, starting around Feb- 
ruary and the symptoms getting more acute 


gencies I do what I can in the man’s best 
medical interests—and they do hate to go to 
the hospital, you know—and I explain the 
risks and they have to take it from there. 
You can’t force medicine or treatment on 
a man.” 

A few congressmen—they win high marks 
from Dr. Pearson—actually improve their 
health in Washington because they recognize 
the rigors of their lives and make sure that 
they exercise every day. Rep. Fred Schwengel 
(R., Iowa) is great for push-ups and stand- 
ing on his head. Sen. William Proxmire (D., 
Wis.) runs nine miles from home to the 
Capitol and back. Sen. Strom Thurmond (R., 
S.C.) lifts weights in his office. Rep. Bob 
Mathias (R., Calif.), Olympic games decath- 
lon winner in 1948 and 1952, fights the seden- 
tary life. He walks constantly, never uses 
the Capitol subway or escalators, and keeps 
an exercising device under the couch in 
his inner office. It’s a wood and metal ten- 
sion device originally developed for subma- 
rine sailors to keep fit in their cramped quar- 
ters. Mathias uses it every day and finds it 
just the thing to keep congressional fat away. 

But, always Dr. Pearson and his patients 
must be sharply aware of the politician’s 
occupational hazard—the dinner table. Says 
Rep. Elford Cederberg (R., Mich.) : 

“Politics is eating and eating is politics. 
To look at my February schedule, you'd 
think Abraham Lincoin was born nine times. 
I had to go to nine Lincoln Day banquets in 
two weeks, And the trouble is, the food is 
good. You go to a farm bureau meeting and 
those women turn out some of the best cook- 
ing in the country. You've got to eat it.” 

Dr. Pearson arrived at his Capitol post 
by way of the Navy. A native of Atlanta, 
he attended the University of Florida and 
Emory University. After four years in the 
Navy and five years of private practice in 
Jacksonville, Fla., he was recalled for the 
Korean War in 1950. Then he became chief 
of cardiology at the Naval Medical Cen- 
ter. In that role he came to know Dr. George 
W. Calver, the original attending physician 
to the United States Capitol, appointed by 
Congress in 1928 after a member had col- 
lapsed and died on the House floor. He 
also came to know many senators and rep- 
resentatives who were treated at the Naval 
Medical Center and when Dr. Calver re- 
tired in 1966, Dr. Pearson was tapped for 
his job. At the same time, the Navy pro- 
moted him to the rank of rear admiral. 

Through his familiarity with the Naval 
Medical Center, and also with the Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center here, he’s able 
to call in some of the best specialists in 
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the country when his congressional patients 
need them. 

Dr. Pearson was himself in that role of 
specialist when, after Lyndon B. Johnson's 
1955 heart attack, the then Texas senator 
came to him for a checkup. He showed a 
laminated wallet-size copy of his cardiogram 
to the doctor who found it of great help in 
understanding his patient’s condition, es- 
pecially should he suffer another attack. 
Now, all of Dr. Pearson’s heart patients 
carry such cardiograms so that they get 
faster, better attention if they have trouble. 

Because he’s been close to so many in- 
fluential officials on a personal basis, Dr. 
Pearson has picked up many a tidbit of 
political and government information. But, 
he’s as tactful as he is pleasant. Whatever 
he knows he keeps to himself. Nor will he 
give away any anecdotes about the congress- 
men—men whose long hours, frequent trav- 
els, ambitions and pressures from consti- 
tuents often smite them with ills that dis- 
appear when their congressional days are 
over. 

Dr. Pearson is married to the former Emily 
Timmerman and they have two children, 
Virginia, who was a Peace Corps nurse in 
the Dominican Republic for two years, and 
Navy Lieutenant Rufus III, a Naval Academy 
graduate. 

When he can escape the office, the doctor 
is often found shooting golf in the 80’s at 
the Columbia Country Club. And he’s al- 
ways fully prepared for an interruption when 
the call goes out: “Is there a doctor in the 
House—or Senate?” 


A SECOND LOOK AT U.S. AGRICUL- 
TURE AND WORLD FOOD NEEDS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, recur- 
ringly over the past several years there 
have arisen new calls for massive in- 
creases in U.S. food production in order 
to feed the hungry populations of the 
world. 

Generally, these demands are based on 
an understandable humanitarian prin- 
ciple. The argument usually runs to the 
effect that it is a relatively simple mat- 
ter for American agriculture, with its 
tremendous potential for productivity, to 
provide millions of bushels of grain and 
other foods to relieve human suffering 
abroad. 

Unhappily, that problem is not that 
simple, nor is the solution. 

One of the most thoughtful and ana- 
lytical discussions of this critical matter 
came last fall at a symposium at Morn- 
ingside College, in Sioux City, Iowa, and 
was delivered by the able chancellor of 
the University of Nebraska, Dr. Clifford 
M. Hardin. 

Chancellor Hardin translates the 
whole question of the role of American 
agriculture in helping to meet world 
food needs into the hard terms of reality. 
He points out that if this country is to 
undertake a greatly expanded food-aid 
program, we must assume an additional 
cost to the taxpayers of $10 to $15 billion 
a year by 1970 and $20 to $25 billion by 
1980. 

American farmers, he maintains, have 
a right to expect to be paid for their in- 
creased production, just as any other 
manufacturer must be. 

Moreover, such payments must have 
two features. The first is a fair price in 
dollars, not the grossly subparity prices 
which have been suffered by the farmer 
far too long. The chancellor believes that 
such fairness would embrace, say $2 for 
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wheat, $1.50 for corn, $1.40 for sorghum, 
and $3 for soybeans. The second feature 
would be an assurance of the program 
and these prices—suitably adjusted for 
purchasing power of the dollar—for a pe- 
riod of 10 to 15 years or longer. Both of 
these requirements would be necessary 
to induce farmers to make additional in- 
vestments in land and machinery, and 
make increased purchases of seed, ferti- 
lizer, and so forth, to expand output. 

Unless these assurances by price and 
duration thereof come about, this warn- 
ing from Mr. Hardin would be relevant: 

If American agriculture tooled up for such 
a production effort, and then had to cut back 
because of a taxpayers’ revolt or because of 
more self-sufficiency in recipient countries, 
the adjustment problems with 50 percent ex- 
cess capacity would be much greater than 
after World War II when we had excess pro- 
duction of 6 to 8 percent. 


I further suggest that the cost of any 
such program should decidedly not be 
included in the appropriation act for Ag- 
riculture, nor should it be in that Depart- 
ment's budget. It would be a foreign aid 
program, or a tool for peace, or relief of 
hunger and suffering. But just because 
the substance for achieving those pro- 
grams comes from the farm does not 
make it a part of the budget of the 
farmer. The American manufacturer has 
for some 20 years supplied articles for 
similar programs, but the expense 
thereof is charged to sources other than 
the producers of such articles. 

Mr. President, because too little atten- 
tion has been paid to this practical, com- 
monsense approach to the problems of 
feeding a hungry world, I ask unanimous 
consent that Dr. Hardin’s paper be 
printed in the Recorp. I recommend it to 
Senators. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MIDWEST AGRICULTURE AND WoRLD Foop 

NEEDS * 
(By Dr. Clifford M. Hardin, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr.) 

The estimates prepared by our agronomists 
and economists show that grain production 
in the 12 North Central States could be in- 
creased by a third to a half by 1970, and it 
might be doubled by 1980. These estimates 
are based upon the application of known 
technology and “near future’ research re- 
sults rather than upon spectacular yield in- 
creasing break-throughs. Our agronomists 
indicate also that the yield estimates may be 
conservative, particularly for 1980. Three 
other basic assumptions were used in these 
projections: (1) prices to farmers about 
50% higher than this year; (2) no restric- 
tions on acreage planted or quantities mar- 
keted; and (3) a foreign aid program suffi- 
ciently funded to move overseas all pro- 
duction above domestic needs. 

A recent report on the world food situa- 
tion, published by the Economic Research 
Service? of USDA, concludes: (1) that the 
capacity of the advanced nations to expand 
grain output will increase to 1980; and (2) 
that under any of the possible agricul- 
tural development rates in food-deficit na- 
tions (ranging from a continuation of re- 


1 Presented at a symposium, “Midwest 
Farmers in a Hungry World,” at Morning- 
side College, Sioux City, Iowa, October 19, 
1967. 

*Foreign Agricultural Economic Report 
No. 35, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C., 1967. 
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cent historical trends to rapid improvement) 
the world of 1980 will have a grain produc- 
tive capacity exceeding that needed to meet 
world food demands, including food aid. 
Thus, there is no question about the abil- 
ity of the fertile agricultural regions of the 
temperate zone to expand food production. 
Rather, the question is how can this ca- 
pacity be used most effectively in the next 
few years to meet world food needs while 
providing reasonable returns to farmers for 
the resources they use in production. 

The land-grant universities have a respon- 
sibility of helping to inform the people of 
their respective states not only of the oppor- 
tunities but also the problems involved in 
the war on hunger. They also have an ob- 
ligation to point out to farmers and to the 
general public the consequences of alterna- 
tive private and public policies and action 
programs which we may consider in solving 
the world population/food problem. There 
are opportunities for Midwestern farmers 
and agribusinesses in the years ahead if the 
war on hunger is to be won; there are also 
possibly serious pitfalls which must be 
avoided in the development of sound policies 
and programs. 

1966 was the year when Americans gen- 
erally awoke from the complacency of abun- 
dance and discovered the world food crisis, 
Grain stocks had been sharply reduced in 
the United States and Canada following two 
years of drought in India and poor 1965 har- 
vests in Western Europe, Russia, and Red 
China. U.S. grain prices in August 1966 
reached the highest levels in 15 years. 

The temptation was great in such a situa- 
tion to “turn American agriculture loose” 
to feed the world; the pressures were also 
great. This approach appeals to all of us as 
humanitarians desiring to alleviate hunger 
and misery wherever it occurs in the world. 
It is attractive to farmers; they could im- 
prove their incomes and feel also that they 
were participating in a humanitarian pro- 
gram. To agribusinesses it would mean in- 
creased sales of fertilizer, seeds, pesticides, 
machinery, and other production inputs, and 
more farm products to transport, store, 
handle, and process. 

Let us look briefly at the effects of a great- 
ly expanded food-aid program. In doing so, 
we must assume that the U.S. taxpayers 
would be willing to pay an additional $10-$15 
billion a year for such a program by 1970 
and $20-$25 billion by 1980. We might con- 
trast this with the $2.5-$3.0 billion now 
being appropriated annually by the Con- 
gress for foreign economic and military aid. 
American farmers can and will expand pro- 
duction in response to price, patriotism, and 
people’s needs; but they must be paid just 
as any other manufacturer must be. Such 
payment would have to come primarily from 
federal funds if the products are to go to 
hungry people who, in most instances, lack 
purchasing power to buy what they need 
through regular commercial channels of in- 
ternational trade. 

With prices of, say $2.00 for wheat, $1.50 
for corn, $1.40 for grain sorghum, and $3.00 
for soybeans assured for a period of 10-15 
years or longer and with appropriate adjust- 
ments for price level change, farmers would 
without question make additional invest- 
ments in land and machinery and would in- 
crease their purchases of seed, fertilizer, etc. 
to expand output. Land prices would rise 
rapidly as farmers and other investors bid 
for land to enlarge farm units; some would 
lose out in this intensely competitive 
struggle. Grain production would certainly 
increase. Net farm incomes would improve 
because all production over our domestic 
needs would be moved abroad at these as- 
sured prices. If American agriculture tooled 
up for such a production effort and then had 
to cut back because of a taxpayers’ revolt or 
because of more self-sufficiency in recipient 
countries, the adjustment problems with 
50% excess capacity would be much greater 
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than after World War II when we had excess 
production of 6-8%. 

Economic and political problems in recip- 
ient countries might be aggravated if we 
attempt to increase food aid through con- 
cessional sales and gifts. Facilities for trans- 
porting, handling, and distributing more 
U.S. food could be provided in part by mass 
infusions of capital from this and other ad- 
vanced nations. But not all food-deficit na- 
tions wish to become dependent upon us for 
food supplies, and some present recipients 
are even resentful of this political and eco- 
nomic lever. Their farmers object to imports 
of free or low-cost grains which depress the 
prices of their products. They view our ac- 
cumulation of rupees and other soft cur- 
rencies as potential interference in their 
economies. 

The recent report of the President’s Panel 
on the World Food Supply points out that 
C Ok on of concessional sales over an 
indefinite period is not in the best interest 
of either donor or recipient nation” and that 
“recipient nations may use such imports as 
a crutch to avoid the consequences of un- 
checked population growth, an unproductive 
agriculture, and irresponsibility in accelerat- 
ing economic growth.” 

The United States cannot afford to ignore 
the impacts of its export policies upon other 
free-world nations, The economies of Canada 
and Australia, for example, are much more 
dependent upon agricultural exports than is 
our own. Furthermore, other advanced na- 
tions also are sharing in the task of provid- 
ing food and technical assistance to the less 
developed countries and should be encour- 
aged to participate to a greater extent. 

We didn’t call for all-out farm production 
in 1967 but we took some steps in that direc- 
tion. Wheat allotments were increased by 
30% and farmers were encouraged to plant 
more corn, grain sorghum, and soybeans. The 
response of American farmers to the hope of 
continued higher prices and to USDA en- 
couragement through program changes was 
to produce record grain crops in 1967; wheat, 
1.6 billion bushels; corn, 4.7 billion bushels; 
grain sorghum, 789 million bushels; and soy- 
beans, 994 million bushels. 

Prices received by Nebraska farmers in 
September 1967 were 9% below August 1966 
due to lower prices for grains and meat ani- 
mals; for U.S, farmers the decline was 7%. 
Our exports of wheat and feed grains are 
down this year from the high level of 1965- 
66 because of better crops in most of the 
other grain-producing areas, including India. 
Soybean exports are off because of increas- 
ing competition from Russian sunflower seed 
oil in the important European market. Wheat 
allotments have been reduced for 1968, and 
changes in next year's feed grain program 
will probably be designed to reduce plantings 
of corn, grain sorghum, and soybeans by per- 
haps 10%. This shows that the millenium has 
not yet arrived for Midwest agriculture. 

Recent studies of the world/population 
food problem emphasize the role of food aid 
from advanced nations to buy time for the 
poor nations to control their populations, to 
improve their own agriculture, and to develop 
their economies to generate purchasing 
power to buy food if they can't become self- 
sufficient. 

In the extension of the Food-for-Freedom 
Program (PL 480) last year, our government 
Officially tied food aid to sound self-help 
development programs in recipient nations. 
If this approach is to be successful, it will 
require expanded capital investment here 
and abroad to produce the inputs needed 
to increase food production in the less de- 
veloped nations. The war on hunger will be 
won not just on the fertile farms of the 
Midwest but also on the Ganges Plain of 
India. It will call for more human resources 
from the advanced nations to the less ad- 
vanced nations to do applied agricultural 
research in those countries, to help develop 
agricultural education or extension methods 
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adapted to those countries, to assist in creat- 
ing an economic, social, and political en- 
vironment conducive to progress, and to train 
people of those countries to carry on these 
programs with less assistance after 5, 10, or 
25 years. Hopefully, the need for food aid 
and technical assistance will begin to de- 
cline as this century ends. The dollar export 
sales of our farm products should expand 
moderately as incomes rise in these develop- 
ing nations. 

This task is proving to be more difficult, 
more complex, and more long-lasting than we 
imagined when PL 480 was enacted in 1954. 
In many nations an entirely new institu- 
tional structure must be built before eco- 
nomic development can proceed, This is the 
challenge—this is the opportunity for farm- 
ers, agribusinesses, researchers, educators, 
public officials, and citizens generally. 

The National Advisory Commission on Food 
and Fiber concluded—as have other studies— 
that the world food problem cannot be 
solved simply by more food production from 
this and other developed countries. Pop- 
ulation growth in the rest of the world is 
too rapid. Food population balance can be 
restored only by: (1) increasing their ability 
to produce food, and (2) reducing the pro- 
pensity of their people to reproduce. 

The Commission also recommended that 
food aid be available for emergencies and as 
a transitional measure to assist these coun- 
tries with definite plans for economic de- 
velopment, These should be fully coordinated 
with long-run technical assistance programs 
to minimize risk of retarding agricultural 
development. 

As an executive officer of a land-grant uni- 
versity, I wish, in closing, to re-emphasize 
the urgent need for a long-range commit- 
ment by our government to a program for 
training an international service corps of 
agricultural research and extension special- 
ists devoted to agricultural development. 


CONGESTION AT NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, today’s 
Washington Post contains an editorial 
entitled “Nightmare at National.” The 
editorial discusses a recent proposal to 
enlarge Washington National Airport in 
order to accommodate jumbojets and 
airbuses. 

Any further congestion at this al- 
ready overcrowded airport would be in- 
tolerable, particular in view of the avail- 
ability of Dulles International Airport, 
a facility located to serve a substantial 
segment of the permanent and transient 
population of the Washington metro- 
politan area. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NIGHTMARE AT NATIONAL 


An airport is more than just a place at 
which airplanes can land, and it is long past 
time for the airlines to begin to act as if 
they recognize this. Yet, some airline pro- 
posed in a recent secret meeting that Nation- 
al Airport be expanded so that it could ac- 
commodate the next generation of jets, ig- 
noring all the facts of airport life except 
convenience. The idea is so out of keeping 
with what ought to happen to National that 
if the other airlines do not squelch it prompt- 
ly the Federal Aviation Administration must. 

The thought of the 490-passenger jumbo- 
jets and the 250-passenger airbuses lumber- 
ing over residential areas, plopping onto a 
ledge of concrete built out into the Po- 
tomac River, and disgorging hordes of people 
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into an already overcrowded area can best 
be described as a nightmare. The only reason 
for such an idea ever surfacing is that some 
airlines don’t want to face up to the fact that 
the future of air travel here is imevitably 
linked to Dulles Airport. The sooner that 
fact is accepted the quicker solutions can be 
found to the problems that flow from it. 

Instead of proposing to increase the noise 
level over the Potomac and the congestion at 
an airport where congestion is already a 
major problem, the airlines ought to be talk- 
ing about speeding up and reducing the cost 
of transportation between Dulles and down- 
town, setting up helicopter service, building 
a downtown terminal to handle the passen- 
ger flow establishing suburban terminals to 
spread the passenger load, and selling the 
relative convenience of Dulles when it is 
compared to airports in other major cities. 
But airlines have not been noted for their 
ingenuity in solving the problems of pas- 
sengers. Indeed, one of the outrageous pro- 
posals thrown out at a recent airline meet- 
ing was to eliminate the mobile lounges at 
Dulles and, like all the other major air- 
ports, require that passengers scamper down 
miles of corridors to reach their airplanes. 

Someday, perhaps, airlines will begin to 
think of passengers as people, not pack ani- 
mals, and of airports as important factors in 
an urban community, not just isolated 
stage coach stops. When that happens, it may 
oceur to them that airports ought to be 
friendly neighbors, concerned about the 
total impact they make on life in a city. 


WOULD HONOR REPRESENTATIVE 
FRANCES P. BOLTON 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to a communication from Mr. 
N. R. Calvo, commissioner of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Cleveland, Ohio, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Would 
Honor Frances P. Borton,” published in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer of Friday, 
April 12, 1968. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WouLD Honor Frances P. BOLTON 


Piscataway Park—the newly preserved acre- 
age in Maryland—is a good name for Indians, 
But wouldn’t this land be better named and 
more familiar to the American public if it 
were titled differently. This is the view from 
Mt. Vernon; the vista that George Washing- 
ton loved. This is the land that was not 
developed industrially through the efforts of 
Rep. Frances P. Bolton. 

As vice regent of the Mt. Vernon Ladies 
Association of the Union, Rep. Bolton worked 
for years to save this view. She used her own 
funds to buy the farms along the Maryland 
shore of the Potomac to keep them from con- 
version to sewer plants, oil tank farms and 
other commercial uses. It has been 
throughout the nation what she has done 
to perpetuate our first president and his 
estate. We are grateful for what Rep. Bolton 
has done for George Washington, for all of 
us, and for all the people throughout the 
nation, 

In consideration and recognition of all her 
efforts and as a further tribute, a more appro- 
priate name for this land might be “Bolton 
Park.” This designation would also honor not 
only her name but that of her late husband 
Chester, who gave 20 years of service to Ohio 
as state senator and to the nation as repre- 
sentative in Congress from the 22d District. 
The park itself or some feature of its should 
be named for her—it is the least we could 
do to show our appreciation. 

N. R. CALVO. 

CLEVELAND. 
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REDUCTION OF RAILROAD PASSEN- 
GER SERVICE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, a subject 
of great interest and concern to me and 
to many other Senators is the matter of 
declining railroad passenger service 
across this country. Again tomorrow, as 
we did once this month already, we in 
Wyoming are entering the lists in an ef- 
fort to save some trains. This time it hap- 
pens to be trains five and six of the 
Union Pacific. The last hearings held by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
involved that railroad’s trains Nos. 17 
and 18, the streamliners known as the 
Portland Rose. 

Mr. President, we in Wyoming happen 
to believe, deep down in our boots as it 
were, that there are plentiful reasons for 
saving these trains which once provided 
the main means of long-distance travel. 
One factor in the increasing number of 
train discontinuances is the matter of 
the transportation of the U.S, mail. One 
cause frequently cited for the proposed 
passenger service discontinuances is the 
loss of a considerable amount of postal 
revenue, which makes the passenger 
service unprofitable. This is a contention 
that must be carefully considered. It is a 
fact, of course, that much of the mail 
previously transported by railroad pas- 
senger trains has been diverted to other 
forms of transportation. 

We have several different stories we 
can choose to believe to explain the situ- 
ation, but the matter has never been re- 
solved to any degree of satisfaction. We 
are told that many postal service changes 
were necessitated because the railroad al- 
tered schedules or dropped trains. And 
we are told the trains were dropped be- 
cause of the loss of postal revenue. 

In any event, it is clear that a consid- 
erable amount of revenue is still going to 
the Union Pacific for mail hauled on 
freight trains and is credited to its 
freight service. If the transfer of this in- 
come to freight service has been under- 
taken voluntarily or with the company’s 
approval, I, for one, do not believe it 
should be used as a justification for dis- 
continuing the passenger trains that for- 
merly hauled the mail. 

Indeed, there are many ramifications 
to this problem and it would appear that 
it would be wise if we were to endeavor 
to maintain the status quo with reference 
to passenger transportation on our rail- 
roads pending a more thorough investi- 
gation of the problem in light of the im- 
mense public interest involved. 

Mr. President, I have been talking, 
where I have been specific, about the op- 
erations of the Union Pacific. It traverses 
my State from one end to the other. It is 
proposing at this time to discontinue 
trains to which we have very real attach- 
ment in Wyoming. But these are not the 
only trains to be chopped from the Amer- 
ican scene. The problem is a national one, 
as we all know. Mr. Russell Baker of the 
New York Times recently wrote a column 
about the California Zephyr, one of the 
Burlington Line’s famed trains. I ask 
unanimous consent that the column be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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OBSERVER: Save THE ZEPHYR 
(By Russell Baker) 


San Francisco, March 23.—The California 
Zephyr, which ought to be preserved as one 
of America’s most precious unnatural re- 
sources, is probably going to die. It’s a pity. 
The great transcontinental passenger trains 
like the Zephyr gave Americans the oppor- 
tunity to see the grandeur of their continent 
at close range, but they also gave us some- 
thing more important—a sense of identity 
with the country’s mythic past. 

Thundering across the prairie at night in a 
flash of silver, white tablecloths and crystal 
gleaming at the dining car windows, they 
gave the people of lonely towns a sense of 
the wealth and power and romance of Amer- 
ica and stirred among small boys the restless 
American’s dream of faraway places. 

A DIFFERENT ERA 

For the passenger, swaying in his Pullman 
bed, hearing the whistle pierce the night, the 
hiss of brakes, the clang of metal doors as 
the train paused to take aboard voyagers, 
there was the compelling memory of the age 
when strong men bound the continent to- 
gether with bands of steel. And the traveler 
was reminded that his was a country built 
on a lot of blood, bad whisky and much pain, 

All this will be lost to us very soon now. 
There are organizations to conserve a few 
of our natural wonders—forests, canyons, 
rivers—but nothing to save our man-made 
resources from the hard law of economic 
necessity. Economic necessity kills them all 
in the end—the small town, the family farm, 
Main Street, Broadway, the tent circus, the 
ocean liner, It seems to be a law of Ameri- 
can life that whatever enriches us anywhere 
except in the wallet inevitably becomes 
uneconomic. 

In the case of the Zephyr this is hard to 
understand. There is, of course, the national 
lust for speed. The jets fly coast-to-coast in 
five hours, while the Zephyr takes 5144 hours 
merely to go from Chicago to San Francisco, 
and if its transportation you want, 500 miles 
per hour is better than fifty. 

But what about people who want to travel? 
Transportation exists to service freight; 
travel, on the other hand, is not merely 
movement, but movement which results in 
enrichment of the spirit. 

The Zephyr was designed to serve travelers, 
and the United States not only needs it to 
lure European travelers here but also to keep 
its own people from taking more dollars off 
to Europe. 

Scheduled to give its passengers daylight 
views of some of the world’s most spectacular 
scenery, it crosses the Continental Divide on 
the second day out of Chicago, snakes 
through the Rocky Mountain peaks, then 
runs along the bed of the Colorado River 
through a fantasy of canyons and gorges 
until at dusk it comes down into the pre- 
historic red desert of eastern Utah and roars 
Dron the purple sunset toward Salt Lake 

y. 

Next morning it enters the Feather River 
Canyon through the California Sierra, and 
for three hours shows the traveler an America 
more beautiful than is ever dreamt of at 
30,000 feet with seat belts fastened, shades 
drawn and Charlton Heston on the movie 
screen, Then, into the lush green California 
valleys, with snow peaks for walls and grass 
as green as April, oranges on the trees, white 
blossoms on the orchards. 

The traveler arrives at San Francisco re- 
freshed by the lesson that America is still 
a great deal bigger than five hours wide, 
and—nowadays especially—that alone is 
worth the price of the trip. 

It would be good if the Zephyr and a few 
of the other remaining transcontinental ex- 
presses could be saved, Not artifically as 
museum pieces. We cannot have clipper ships 
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and stagecoaches in the twentieth century 
without making them into phony tourist 
traps, and it is better to have them dead. 

The trains, however, might continue to 
serve a need for years to come, with a little 
business imagination, salesmanship and Gov- 
ernment vision. They are not likely to get 
the benefit of any of these things. In the 
Zephyr's cars, notices are already posted of 
hearings before the I. C. C. on petitions to dis- 
continue service, and the Zephyr is probably 
going to die, 

Now is probably the last moment for us 
to do something important for the children 
who will be grandparents in the not so dis- 
tant twenty-first century. 


TIME IS RUNNING OUT 


A few years ago the country was still full 
of people who could boast that they had 
seen Buffalo Bill when they were children, 
and they were proud of the sense of identity 
it gave them with the American past. Now 
time is running out on the train, as it ran 
out on the Wild West. There is not much 
time left to get a boy aboard so that some 
day, deep in the slick, efficient depths of the 
twenty-first century, when he is gray and 
full of years, he can tell his grandchildren, 
“I once traveled all the way across America 
by train.” 

If the grandchildren are the sort who find 
such boasts a bore, we shall have lost some- 
thing truly precious. But they will surely not 
be. They will be moved to sense themselves 
in touch with someone rooted, however 
dimly, in America’s mythic past. 


OUTRAGEOUS WASTE OF TAX- 
PAYERS’ MONEY FOR CIVIL DE- 
FENSE SHELTER PROGRAM 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the Secretary of Commerce and top of- 
ficials in the Commerce Department are 
guilty of the utter waste of $8 million 
of taxpayers’ money. It is astonishing 
that millions of propaganda letters and 
home survey questionnaires relative to 
proposed unneeded civil defense as a 
part of civil defense against that threat- 
ened nuclear attack, have been sent out 
by the Bureau of the Census acting as 
agent for civil defense officials in the 
Department of Defense. Many of these 
civil defense officials bearing high-sound- 
ing titles were former Army colonels 
whose ratings were so low and records 
so lackluster following 20 years in the 
Army that they finally found a haven 
in civil defense sinecures in positions 
such as staff director, Shelter Research 
Division; staff director, Systems Evalu- 
ation Division; deputy assistant directors 
for plans and for training and education, 
and so forth, ad infinitum. 

Now, under the direction of Deputy Di- 
rector of Civil Defense for Special Ac- 
tivities, Jane Hanna, whose salary ap- 
proximates $26,000, and Hubert Schon, 
so-called Deputy Director for Civil De- 
fense for Operations with a like salary, 
they come forth with a scheme to 
squander this huge sum of taxpayers’ 
money with a home survey questionnaire, 
so-called, ridiculous in its concept and 
outrageous in its execution. 

The Soviet Union is the only nation in 
the world with capability to fire inter- 
continental ballistic missiles with nuclear 
warheads toward any targets in the 
United States. It is well known that the 
Soviet Union now threatens no aggres- 
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sion whatsoever, even to any countries 
close to it in Western Europe. It is a have 
nation; no longer a have-not nation, The 
leaders of the Kremlin with their poli- 
cies have been veering toward capitalism 
for lo these many years. Since the death 
of Stalin the policies of the Kremlin 
leaders for more than 10 years have been 
centered on raising the standard of living 
of their own people. For example, they 
have set a goal to produce within the 
Russian homeland 600,000 automobiles 
during the present year. They are build- 
ing roads and apartments, and in recent 
years offer no threat whatever to any 
nation anywhere in the world, aside from 
some border clashes with the other gi- 
gantic Communist nation, China, which 
has a common border with the Soviet 
Union for 6,500 miles. Some of this bor- 
der territory has been in dispute for 
years. 

The Soviet Union has withdrawn in 
recent years more than 100,000 men of its 
armed forces from East Germany, and 
these divisions were then assigned to sta- 
tions in the Asiatic area of the Soviet 
Union; in some instances at the border of 
Outer Mongolia. Not only has there been 
a breakup and wide schism between the 
Soviet Union and Red Chinese, but the 
differences of opinion and insults on the 
part of Peking government leaders have 
been loud and clear and directly denun- 
ciatory of the Soviet Union. In no other 
country of Eastern Europe, except for 
East Germany, are there armed forces of 
the Soviet Union stationed. Nationalist 
Communist countries of Eastern Europe 
including Yugoslavia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Czechoslovakia are entirely 
independent of the Soviet Union. They 
are not Soviet satellites. 

Our nuclear superiority and missile 
power exceed that of the Soviet Union 
probably by a ratio of more than 3 
to 1, It is stupendous folly for the civil 
defense officials in the Department of 
Defense to urge nuclear fallout shelter 
protection for our citizens, and to spend 
taxpayers’ money to propagandize that 
effort. Here is an unfortunate and out- 
rageous waste of public money simply to 
enable some bureaucrats in the civil de- 
fense division, Department of Defense, to 
continue feeding at the public trough. 
Civil defense officials and employees are 
the most useless and unnecessary em- 
ployees in the Federal Government. They 
enjoy high salaries for devising propa- 
ganda and sending messages to each 
other when not out on golf courses or 
trying to think up circulars to mail out 
by the millions of copies to State and 
city civil defense officials and to citizens 
generally. In our entire governmental 
bureaucracy no employees are paid so 
much for doing so little. This has been 
and is an indefensible waste of millions 
of dollars. Let them explain to the Amer- 
ican people reasons for these shelters? 
What aggressor nation threatens us with 
a nuclear attack? Is it Communist China 
involved in an internal convulsion and 
embroiled in bitterly hostile contro- 
versies with the Soviet Union? Albania? 

Those responsible for this home study 
questionnaire such as that mailed, for 
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example, to “Family at 5160 Manning 
Place NW., Washington” and similarly 
addressed bags of these envelopes are 
guilty of reprehensible conduct squan- 
dering $8 million. 

The persons who thought of and 
planned and executed this scheme de- 
serve the most severe condemnation of 
thoughtful citizens everywhere. 


THE PROMISE OF AMERICA 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I think 
that a statement entitled “Our Dedica- 
tion To Reaffirm the Promise of Amer- 
ica” is a fine example of the expressed 
willingness of citizens to accept respon- 
sibility to help resolve one of the major 
issues of our day. 

Iam pleased to ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


OUR DEDICATION To REAFFIRM THE PROMISE 
OF AMERICA 


We, the faculty and administrators of 
Waldo Junior High School in Salem, Oregon, 
believe that the President’s Commission on 
Civil Disorders has done a service for all the 
citizens within the boundaries of our land. 
We commend the efforts made by the com- 
mittee to secure a thorough, unbiased, non- 
partisan report of the many contributing 
factors eee e for the riots which took 
place in some of our large cities last sum- 
mer. 

We, as educators and leaders, are ready 
and willing to extend our entire co-operation 
and creativity toward implementing the work 
of the committee: 

1. By wholeheartedly supporting all legis- 
lators regardless of party affiliation who de- 
sign and support measures which will correct 
and improve the inequalities that exist in 
our society today; 

2. By putting forth maximum effort to in- 
sure equality for each child under our super- 
vision; 

3. By insuring the best possible race rela- 
tions within the school between teachers and 
students of all races; 

4. By improving attitudes toward all ethnic 
groups and providing opportunities for every 
child to participate in school and extracur- 
ricular activities; 

5. By dedicating ourselves, outside the 
classroom, to active participation as indi- 
viduals and in organizations designed to im- 
prove the social, economic and physical well- 
being of disadvantaged people among all 
races; 

6. By supporting law enforcement agencies 
in dealing with personal injuries, rioting, 
looting and burning of personal and public 
property. 

We can no longer afford to indulge our- 
selves in making excuses for the serious dis- 
crepancies which exist among the citizens 
of our country. We are aware that many 
dedicated Americans say we cannot afford a 
program which will provide jobs, education 
and decent housing for the many millions 
of people within our country, and still meet 
present needs in Vietnam. We say we dare 
not fail to provide opportunities for these 
people. Not only will we burden ourselves 
with a financial obligation impossible to con- 
ceive in providing equipment and man power 
for preventing future disorders, but we will 
also reap a harvest of hatred, bitterness, 
heartbreak and misery of such magnitude 
that it will leave a scar on the soul of our 
nation so deep it may be impossible for fu- 
ture generations to heal 
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Dated the 20th day of March, 1968. 

Billie Houghton, Barbara B. Smith, Su- 
san Petersen, Linda Wells, Lenore 
Gangware, Philip McHarness, Clyde 
Weir, Melba Niemela, Sylvia Mulkey, 
Fred L. Hargand, Gaye Stewart, Lydia 
Graham, Peter G. Tveit, James R. Wat- 
son, Ruth Weyer, Robert R. Wood, R. L. 
Huddleston, Stanley L. Kerzel, Robert 
A. Staples, Ira Goddard, Gladys Burch, 
Karl Thelen, Ruth Coleman, Janee 
Speight. 

Sumner Bentson, Robert A. MacMillan, 
Rita Hathaway, Edith Sather, Anita 
Norton, Lorraine Paulick, Anne Smed- 
ley, Henry W. Landis, Charles Stengel, 
John Hansen, Loren E. Thornton, 
Mary Jean Ness, Claudia Huntsinger, 
Robert W. Stewart, Judith Wood Kent, 
E. E. Creecy, Gordon G. Goheen, Bon- 
nie Mangum, Robert H. Donovan, Rob- 
ert H. Dow, Phyllis Miles, Charles 
Peter, Joanne Sandhu. 


MYTHS OF KOREA TRUCE TALKS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, an 
interesting article entitled “Facts Dis- 
pute Myths of Korea Truce Talks,” writ- 
ten by Bernard Gwertzman, was pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star of 
April 16. There have meen myths aplen- 
ty during the course of our involvement 
in Vietnam; we need none lefi over from 
the Korean war. Mr. Gwertzman’s article 
helps to lay to rest a number of the myths 
about negotiations to end the Korean 
war. 

Separation of fact from fiction has 
been a seemingly impossible task in Viet- 
nam. I hope that no one will permit the 
fictions of the Korean war to serve as 
an emotional obstacle to initiating nego- 
tiations to bring peace in Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Gwertzman’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Facts DISPUTE MYTHS OF KOREA TRUCE 

TALKS 


(By Bernard Gwertzman) 


The possibility of negotiations toward end- 
ing the war in Vietnam has caused American 
officials to turn to the history of the lengthy 
Korean War negotiations to separate fact 
from myth about what happens when the 
United States deals with Asian Communists. 

Over the years, several “myths” about the 
Korean War have become accepted by many 
Americans as the truth. But memos now 
being circulated at the White House, State 
Department and Pentagon are aimed at dis- 
spelling these half-truths and outright falsi- 
ties. 

For instance, the most persistent story is 
that the United States suffered more casual- 
ties in Korea after talks started than it did 
in the months before. This “fact” is used by 
critics of negotiations to demonstrate the 
perfidity of Communists and to warn of the 
dangers of lengthy talks. 

The truth, according to official Defense 
Department figures, is that United States 
casualties were greater in the 11 months be- 
fore talks began than the” were in the two 
years after. And many of the post-talks 
casualties were incurred during a major allied 
offensive. 

From June 25, 1950, the day the war 
started, until July 13, 1951, the United States 
lost 20,929 killed and 63,784 wounded in 
Korean fighting. 

From July 13, 1951—three days after the 
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talks started—to July 27, 1953, the day the 
armistice was signed, there were 12,700 dead 
and 49,500 wounded. 

A major misunderstanding has been 
caused by the length of the Korean talks. 
Some assert that the length proves the 
Communists’ lack of good faith in such 
sessions, 

The central reason for the lengthy talks, 
however, was the decision by the United 
States to press for the voluntary repatriation 
of prisoners of war rather than the con- 
ventional repatriation en masse. 

After 10 months of negotiations, the two 
sides had agreed on all points except the 
prisoner issue. That question was to drag 
on for an additional 15 months. 

In a sense, it can be said that the United 
States suffered extensive battlefield casual- 
ties to give the 50,000 prisoners who refused 
repatriation to North Korea or China the 
right to live in freedom. 

The Vietnam war does not offer the same 
problem since there are so few prisoners. 

Another point, often misunderstood, is 
a belief that the U.N, forces deliberately 
“held their hand” during the period of the 
talks, allowing the Communists to inflict 
casualties on the U.N. troops. 


ALLIES TOOK THE OFFENSIVE 


This is only partly true. What happened 
was that the initial talks that began at 
Kaesong broke down over the summer, and 
while the Communists were stalling on re- 
turning to the conference table at a more 
neutral site—Panmunjom—the allies took 
the offensive in October 1951, and inflicted 
on the Communist the highest casualties for 
any month in the last two years of the war— 
and gained valuable defensive terrain as 
well. 

But those operations cost the U.N. Com- 
mand—the U.S., Korea and other allies— 
40,000 casualties. As a result, the “dominat- 
ing element in making military decisions” 
for the rest of the war “was the estimated 
cost in personnel losses,” Walter G. Hermes, 
the official U.S. Army historian writes in his 
book, “Truce Tent and Fighting Front.” 

By November 1951 the U.N. forces adopted 
the strategy of “active defense” and several 
suggested offensives were vetoed because of 
heavy anticipated losses. 

Some observers believe this was a mistake, 
but Hermes writes that “whether or not sus- 
tained ground pressure would have per- 
suaded the enemy to come to terms sooner 
is an academic matter . Human life was 
one of the Communists’ most abundant re- 
sources and was freely used during most of 
the war.” 

POSTURING AT OPENING 


President Johnson, in turning down the 
North Vietnamese proposal to hold talks at 
Warsaw, Poland, is said to have compared 
going to Warsaw, a Communist capital, with 
the initial Korean talks held behind Com- 
munist lines at Kaesong. 

Adm, C. Turner Joy, who was the chief 
U.S. negotiator in Korea, has written how on 
the first day of talks at Kaesong, his convoy 
was forced to fly white flags and was escorted 
to the site of the talks by Communist vehi- 
cles, so that in photos the Communists could 
appear as victors. 

Lt. Gen. Nam Il of the North Korean army 
also took the seat facing south—a sign of 
victory—and gave Joy a smaller chair as well. 
But after U.S. protests, these problems were 
cleared up. 

The main difficulty with Kaesong was a 
series of incidents—some caused by the Com- 
munists, others dreamed up by them or 
caused by U.S. or South Korean incursions 
into the “neutral zone.” 


PANMUNJOM SELECTED 


Eventually, to avoid future incidents, the 
U.S. side proposed Panmunjom and both 
sides agreed to be responsible for its security. 
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The main lesson taught by the lengthy ne- 
gotiations was the insight into Communist 
negotiating tactics. Initially, the U.N. side 
thought the talks would be over quickly. But 
the Communists showed great patience in 
not yielding on an issue—and the U.N. side 
more than matched the Communists. 

Adm. Arleigh Burke, one of the negotiators, 
has written: 

“Tt is essential, of course, in dealing with 
these people that you have no personal feel- 
ings whatsoever. Emotion can never affect a 
conference at all. The only possible way of 
winning, in such a conference, as this, is by 
coldly calculating every move and every state- 
ment and exercising the maximum amount of 
patience, calmness and stamina.” 


TESTIMONY OF FORMER SENATOR 
PAUL H. DOUGLAS BEFORE SEN- 
ATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on 
March 21, the Subcommittee on Housing 
and Urban Affairs was privileged to hear 
Hon. Paul H. Douglas testify on housing 
legislation. Former Senator Douglas is 
one of the most qualified persons in this 
country to discuss housing legislation by 
virtue of his long experience on the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee and his legislative 
contribution to our housing and urban 
programs. In addition, he is presently 
serving as the Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Urban Problems, 
and he and the Commission have trav- 
eled throughout the country to hear from 
local officials and residents on the suc- 
cess of our present programs. I know that 
Senators are anxiously awaiting the find- 
ing of this Commission. 

Mr. President, I do not think I am 
alone when I say that the testimony of 
Senator Douglas is some of the best ever 
presented to the subcommittee. It out- 
lines the present problems involved in 
the operation of our housing programs 
and then offers constructive solutions to 
meet these problems. I was especially 
concerned with the statements regarding 
the need to develop a large Federal pro- 
gram to encourage the use of new tech- 
nologies in the housing construction field. 
I think that this is one of the finest pro- 
posals to come before Congress in a long 
time. If we are to develop large-scale pro- 
grams to house our low-income families 
we must have technological break- 
throughs. In the past, however, we have 
been passive in our efforts and hoped 
that the breakthrough would somehow 
emerge without governmental assistance. 
The Douglas proposal, on the other hand, 
offers a dynamic means to encourage this 
necessary experimentation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the testimony of former Sen- 
ator Douglas be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF PAUL H. DOUGLAS BEFORE SEN- 
ATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING OF BANKING 
AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, MARCH 21, 1968 
Chairman Sparkman and members cf the 

committee, I wish to thank you for the honor 

which you have paid me in inviting me to 
testify so that I appear before you not at my 
own request but at yours. I appreciate that 
fact. Let me also say immediately that while 

I am supporting the main thrust of Presi- 

dent Johnson’s housing program, I had ab- 

solutely no part in its preparation. I there- 
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fore have no pride of authorship to defend. 
Similarly, while I have been acting as Chair- 
man of the Presidential Commission on Urban 
Problems, that Commission has, I think, 
properly decided not to issue any interim re- 
ports or recommendations. I therefore speak 
only for myself, but with their permission, 
and having endured me for 18 years you can 
discount what I have to say to the degree 
which you may desire. 

During this last year, however, I have 
visited with other members of the Commis- 
sion some 19 cities where we have held over 
40 days of hearings, consulted with hundreds 
of experts on building codes, housing codes, 
zoning, taxes, and subdivision and develop- 
ment standards. We have visited the slums 
and the ghettos, examined public housing, 
221(d) (3), and urban renewal projects, and 
looked at new methods and technologies for 
building. In addition, we have studied the 
huge volume of reports, books and articles 
which have poured from the press. 

Because of my non-participation in the 
Housing Message I cannot and should not 
attempt to discuss the minutiae of the meas- 
ures which are before you. With your indul- 
gence, therefore, I shall try instead to outline 
the general principles which lead me to sup- 
port the main features of the program. 

1. My first point is that in my judgment we 
should plan to build at least 2.0 to 2.2 mil- 
lion housing units a year, or over 500,000 
to 700,000 more than our average for the 
last five years. While we have made gen- 
eral progress in the field of housing during 
the last 19 years by building at a faster rate 
than that at which new families have been 
formed, there is still great need. In 1950 the 
Census listed 20 million housing units or 45 
percent of the total as being either substand- 
ard or overcrowded. By 1960, this official fig- 
ure had been reduced to 15 million and today 
it may be between 12 and 13 millions. The 
Census figures are not too reliable and there 
is a good deal of evidence that the improve- 
ment largely came in the introduction of 
sanitary facilities on farms and in relatively 
small towns. Even if we take 12% million 
units as the figure for unsatisfactory hous- 
ing, about 50 million people would be in- 
volved. We cannot wait for the slow march 
of time to deal with this deficiency. We 
should remember also that building virtually 
stopped from 1929 to 1946 and that there 
will be a delayed retirement of the pre-1929 
and pre-1900 units during the next third of 
a century. New York City alone has 40,800 
structures containing 335,000 units and 
housing about one million people—struc- 
tures built before the 1901 building code 
went into effect. A large proportion of these, 
particularly on the Island of Manhattan, 
should never have been built. They are 
now over two-thirds of a century old and 
by the end of the century they will be over 
a hundred years old. Many were built in the 
1880's and 1890's for the immigrant tide and, 
although their walls are sound, they should 
have been rehabilitated or replaced before 
now. 

We should also frankly face the fact that 
we will need an appreciably increased volume 
of home construction in the next 15 or 20 
years. In the first place, unless destroyed by 
nuclear war the population is probably going 
to increase appreciably. One should be chary 
about these prophecies since 40 years ago 
the demographers estimated that our popu- 
lation would hit a plateau of 167 million by 
about this time and then remain constant 
or slightly decline. However, we reached 200 
million last fall and we are increasing at a 
natural growth rate of slightly over 2 million 
a year plus 300,000 to 400,000 new immi- 
grants. The Census has now come out with 
no less than four projected estimates of total 
population in 1990, from about 
256 to 300 million. Projected to the year 2000, 


See Statistical Abstract, 1967, p. 4, 8-9. 
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this would have a range from something 
around 280 to over 340 million. I tend to fa- 
vor the lower figure because of the great re- 
cent reduction in the crude birth and net fer- 
tility rates. But I would not object strenu- 
ously if one fixed the most probable figure at 
300 million.” We shall therefore have to take 
care of from 80 to 100 million more people in 
the next third of a century, or as many as 
we have added during the last 50 years. As- 
suming that the 4 member family will con- 
tinue to be the standard, this will require in 
itself the construction of from 20 to 25 mil- 
lion housing units or an average annual rate 
of 700 to 800 thousands units merely to take 
care of the numerical growth rate. At least 
we should start out at that rate and only re- 
vise it if the growth rate is altered. 

But this is only the beginning. We will 
also need to replace housing which will nor- 
mally wear out, to eliminate the existing 
excessive stock of substandard dwellings, and 
to provide for the added demand created 
by the net migration from the country and 
the small towns to the metropolitan areas. 
We should realize that of the 46 million 
housing units which were extant in 1950, all 
but a relatively small minority had been 
built before 1929, since the depression and 
the war had largely stopped home building. 
We have therefore a very large stock of hous- 
ing which is now over 40 years old and a 
considerable volume that is from two-thirds 
to three-quarters of a century old. Where 
the structure is still sound, these buildings 
need not be scrapped. I know of houses in 
New England which are over 200 years old 
and are still not only adequate but also 
ch: . With American life what it is, 
however, I would not expect the future life 
of most American housing to exceed a hun- 
dred years and possibly it would be as low 
as 75 years. The pre-1900 housing units 
should therefore be expected largely to dis- 
appear and to do so rather rapidly between 
now and the year 2000, while the 1900-1929 
units will also begin to phase out during 
this period. While it is difficult to make an 
estimate, I would guess that not far from 
15 to 20 million units will need to be retired 
during the next third of a century alone, or 
an average annual rate of from 500 to 600 
thousand, 

Then there is the internal migration of 
people. From 1940 to 1966, the total farm 
population decreased from 30.5 million to 
11.6 million. This was an absolute decrease 
of 19 million people and of somewhere be- 
tween 4 and 5 million households. Despite 
the valiant efforts of the mobile homes in- 
dustry, these folks, unlike the snails, did 
not bear their houses on their backs. New 
housing had to be constructed for them in 
their new locations while the old deserted 
houses fell into ruins, as is visible to every- 
one who drives through the countryside. 
Those who left the small towns for the cities 
and suburbs experienced much the same 
needs. To the degree that they merely re- 
placed families which moved out, they could 
take over the housing being vacated by old- 
sters, But to the degree that they repre- 
sented a net addition, new units had to be 
constructed for them. This has concentrated 
the need, as expressed by the market, during 
the last 20 years in the suburbs of the stand- 


2I favored this figure myself before the 
continued reduction in the birth rate of last 
year. Thus the crude birth rate fell from 
between 24 and 25 to the thousand in the 
late 50’s to 18.5 in 1966 and 17.9 in 1967. In 
1955, the death rate was 9.3 and in 1960, 9.5. 
It remained relatively constant at this figure 
and was 9.5 in 1966. This gave a gross fer- 
tility rate of 0.9 percent. The net immigra- 
tion for the 7 years 1960-66 came to an aver- 
age of approximately 360 thousand a year or 
about 0.2 percent. The total growth in 1966 
was 2.1 million instead of the 3.0 million of 
1961. 
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ard metropolitan statistical areas whose 
population has increased more rapidly than 
any other group. The Census shows a quite 
extraordinary rate of mobility. In 1966, out 
of 188 million people, 12.7 million or ap- 
proximately 7 percent, were living in a dif- 
ferent county than that in which they re- 
sided in the preceding year. In 1960, approxi- 
mately 30 percent were living in a different 
house in the same county as in 1955 while 
19 percent lived in a different county. On the 
whole, it would seem that an allowance for 
internal migration of 10 million units in the 
next third of a century would not be ex- 
cessive. This would average out at about 
300,000 units a year. 

There are also two minor factors which 
need to be noted before we come to the 
replacement of substandard and grossly over- 
crowded units. These are: 

(1) The need to allow a vacancy factor on 
the increased annual volume of housing of 
from 750,000 to 800,000 units. The generally 
agreed on rates are 144 percent for single 
family homes and 5 percent for apartments. 
This would give a probable combined total of 
3 percent or about 20,000 to 25,000 units a 
year 


(2) The fact is that new standards of 
housing including, but by no means limited 
to the electrical and mechanical systems 
needed for air conditioning, will make an 
added volume of housing obsolete, even if 
structurally viable, and will lead to its retire- 
ment. The same factor will operate in the 
demand for a greater degree of privacy and 
protection against noise. This estimate will 
vary but I will roughly guess that 2½ million 
will be placed in this category or an average 
of 75,000 a year. This would raise the yearly 
total needed to 1,650,000. 

We now come to the substandard and over- 
crowded units which we need to remove from 
the market and replace with better and more 
decent housing. The 1960 Census listed the 
substandard units which should be removed 
at 11.4 million units and the crowded house- 
holds in standard units at 4.0 million. The 
number of the former by now has probably 
been reduced to somewhere between 9 and 
10 million units. One’s estimate of the annual 
addition needed depends on the rate at which 
we decide to remove these units. If we were 
to wait until the end of the century to get 
rid of them, this would mean an added 
annual volume of approximately 300,000 a 
year and move the total yearly needs to 
1,950,000. If the decision should be to do it 
in 12 years or by 1980, this would mean an 
additional annual increment of 750,000 and 
an annual total of 2.4 million. If we do it 
in a decade, then the annual addition would 
be 900,000 and the total annual units needed 
would be around 2.55 or 2.6 million, Although 
I have not seen HUD's work sheets on this 
question, I suspect that their figures roughly 
agree with mine and account for the Presi- 
dent's call for 2.6 million a year for 10 years 
or 26 million for the decade. 

If this volume could be reached and if the 
country would really carry through with it, I 
would agree. But I would like to remind you 
that the average annual volume during the 
last six years has been 1,450,000* and that 
this goal would call for an annual increase 
of 1,150,000 more units than this or about 
80 percent, more than we have been turning 
out. I doubt if we could or would keep up 
that pace. I therefore choose an admittedly 
more modest goal of replacing the substand- 
ard units in 20 years. This would mean add- 
ing 450,000 units a year and bring the total 
to 2.2 million. This I think is supportable 
although it is slightly above 50% more than 
we have been building in the last six years 
and 65% more than last year. At the very 
least we should build 2.0 millions a year or 


*Economic Indicators, February, 1968, p. 
20. This does not however include mobile 
homes. 
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slightly more than 500,000 above our past six 
year average. 

I therefore came out at a somewhat more 
conservative figure than the Administra- 
tion—although this depends largely on a 
matter of judgment as to how fast we can 
and should move. 

2. The people who need the added housing 
are the poor an dthe lower middle income 
group who at present cannot afford to pay 
for decent housing. The poor can be defined 
according to the rigorous standards set by 
Mollie Orshansky and the Social Security Ad- 
ministration as urban—families of 4 who 
have to live on less than $3300 a year. There 
are about 30 million of these folk in the 
country or a little less than 16 percent. This 
is also about the average for the central cities 
of the standard metropolitan statistical 
areas t where they number approximately 10 
million. Another 8 percent are on the fringes 
of poverty or have an annual gross income of 
$3300 up to $4400 or $4500 a year. About 5 
million will be in this group in the central 
cities. Then another 25% will be in the lower 
economic middle class from about $4500 to a 
little less than $7000 (i.e., the economy budg- 
et plus 50%). This will include 15 million 
more of the urban disadvantaged. 

A few years ago the poverty ratio was only 
10% in the suburbs. This would have given 
a total of 6 million poor and another 3 mil- 
lion of the near poor and not far from 10 
million of the lower economic middle class. 
Consolidating these figures for the two thirds 
of the population or 130 million who live 
in the 231 standard metropolitan statistical 
areas we get very roughly. 

1. The poor (under $3335)=16 million: 
(a) Cities=10 million, (b) The suburbs=6 
million. 

2. The near poor=9 million ($3335-$4500) : 
(a) Cities=6 million, (b) Suburbs=3 mil- 
lion. 

3. The lower economic middle class ($4500— 
$6800) =33 million: (a) Cities=16 million, 
(b) Suburbs=17 million. 

If we say that the poor and near poor 
should not under any circumstances pay 
more than 25% of their income for rent, and 
preferably nor more than 20% we get the 
following marimum amounts which these 
groups can pay. 

1. The metropolitan poor—maximum 
$335=16 million: Rent, 25% (yearly $840, 
monthly $70); rent, 20% (yearly $680, 
monthly $57). 

2. The metropolitan near poor—maxi- 
mum—$4400=9 million: Rent, 25% (yearly 
$1100, monthly 92); rent, 20% (yearly $880, 
monthly $73). 

3. The lower economic middle class—$4500— 
$6800=33 million: Rent, 20% (yearly $1360, 
monthly $115); rent, 16% (yearly $1080, 
monthly $90). 

I think these rough figures will show that 
the poor cannot afford to rent decent housing 
in the metropolitan areas. And the near poor 
will have great difficulty in doing so. This 
will also be extremely difficult for the lower 
economic middle class. 

It should be noted that half of the poor 
are abjectly poor—a total of 8 million with 
incomes under $2200 and with a maximum 
monthly rental they could afford of $45.00. 

If it is difficult for the poor to rent exist- 
ing housing, it will be even more difficult 
(1) for them to finance new housing or (2) 
for private enterprise to build new housing 
to rent to them, Taking the maximum hous- 
ing cost which can be privately financed as 
2% times the yearly income, none of the 
poor can afford more than an $8,500.00 unit. 
Nor can any of the near poor afford more 
than an $11,250.00 unit. The lower economic 
middle class cannot afford more than $17,000. 

It should be realized that these amounts 


I. e., cities of over 50,000 population which 
probably now include some 63 or 64 millions 
of people. 
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are all that those at the very top could afford. 
The entire group below the upper limit could 
afford less. Thus the eight percent of the 
abjectly poor could not afford to pay more 
than $5500 per unit; the remaining eight 
percent of the poor could afford more than 
$5500, but less than $8500. The eight per- 
cent near poor could afford to pay between 
$8500 and $11,250 per unit, etc. But that 
would be all. 

I think it is obvious that the 16 million 
poor cannot be properly housed at present 
costs without receiving outside subsidies of 
one form or another—and that this is par- 
ticularly true of the abjectly poor. Similarly, 
the near poor will need appreciable subsidies 
while the lower sections of the lower middle 
income class will need some help at present 
costs if they are to be housed decently. Like 
the President, I favor tackling this problem, 
but I would favor eliminating it over 22 
years instead of in 10 to 12 years, I therefore 
suggest that the 500,000 units a year to 
eliminate substandard housing be directly 
geared for the poor, the near poor and the 
lower middle class. With a total of 10 or 11 
million units we can provide decent housing 
for 40 to 44 million people. This should take 
care of the 25 million who are now farthest 
down and for at least half of the lower middle 
economic class. The back of the problem 
would be broken, If we continue to make 
progress in reducing the number of the 
poor and near poor, the total can be scaled 
down by abbreviating the number of years, 
but we can start at this pace. I suggest that 
of the half million units a year, about a 
yearly total of 300,000 of these, or 6.6 mil- 
lion altogether be built for the poor and 
that 200,000 a year, or 4.4 million altogether 
be built for the lower middle income class. 

3. I think we can adopt a mixture of plans, 
similar to those the President has suggested. 
I suggest that we provide about 30 percent 
of the amount in public housing which needs 
to be speeded up. Here we get a complete sub- 
sidization of interest and also lower local tax 
charges. This program should be primarily for 
the poor but we can strive to effect as great 
an economic and racial mixture as possible. 

Building in the future should be conducted 
as far as possible on scattered sites. Oppor- 
tunity should be afforded for families to stay 
on in their apartments or houses by paying 
more than maximum rent as their income 
rises. Opportunity should also be given to 
purchase possibly through the condominium 
or cooperative method. 

4. I believe that about 25 percent of the 
total can be financed by rent supplements 
with the government picking up that portion 
of the cost which the individual family can- 
not pay. 

Another 20 or 25 percent can be met 
through the various forms of 221(d) (3) with 
help given to the sponsors as the President 
recommends. 

An added 20 to 25 percent can be helped 
to purchase individual homes. 

5. The administration has chosen the most 
effective way of getting a large volume of an- 
nual construction at a minimum of annual 
expense, namely, by subsidizing the interest 
rate. Thus, in public housing where all of the 
interest rate is subsidized, a 4 percent interest 
rate would normally lead to the construction 
of 25 times as great a volume of housing con- 
struction, Here a $400,000 annual payment 
would lead to $10 million worth of housing. 
The total payment would, however, of course 
lead to the cumulative assumption of the 
interest. 

In the case of rent supplements, the rent 
is subsidized. In the case of the 221(d) (3) 
and home purchase programs the interest 
rate is to be subsidized down to one percent 
depending on the income of the individual 
family. There are real questions as to 
whether the lowest income groups should be 
encouraged to buy private homes if they 
have to pay for the amortization of the mort- 
gage debt on their property. If they have to 
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sell their houses after a few years, their thin 
equities are likely to be wiped out. These 
will be dollars which they cannot afford to 
lose and to accumulate which they will have 
had to make great sacrifices. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me turn to the 
question of “What to do and how to do it.” 
All of us are thoroughly familiar with the 
problems we face. But the answers are more 
difficult. I would like to make some con- 
structive suggestions about how we might 
get the job done. 

First of all, of course, Congress must au- 
thorize and provide the funds for programs to 
do the job whether the job is to be done in 
12 years or in two decades as I have sug- 
gested. But funds and authority are not 
enough and alone will not get the job done. 

One of the most crucial problems and past 
deterrents to building houses for low income 
Americans is the problem of sites to build on. 
Time and again when one complains at the 
slowness of the public housing or moderate 
income programs, the problem of sites is 
given as a major roadbock. 

There are many more sites than people 
imagine. There is a lot more land on which 
to build than is generally understood. The 
facts are that in the 228 SMSA'’s there are 
38.4 million parcels of taxable realty of which 
7.2 million parcels or 19 percent are vacant 
lots. 

It may be pointed out that SMSaA's in- 
elude not only central cities but suburban 
areas as well and that this is not a true 
measure of the number of vacant lots in 
central cities. That is true, but the facts are 
that in 119 of the 130 cities over 100,000, 
there are 11 million parcels of which 1.3 mil- 
lion or 11.6 percent are in vacant lots. It may 
surprise some to know that the figure for 
New York City is 8.1 percent, 11.0 percent 
for Chicago, and 9.4 percent for Los Angeles. 
When we add to this the number of sites on 
which there are dilapidated buildings, many 
of which are owned by the cities as a result of 
the default in taxes, the number of sites is 
greatly swelled. 

By using scattered sites and by building 
non-institutional types of public housing, 
these vacant lots could supply much of the 
need for sites for public housing and mod- 
erate income housing in our central cities. 

Second, there is a large amount of govern- 
ment owned land on which housing can be 
built. The President has begun this by pro- 
posing the National Training School site for 
a new town in town here in the District of 
Columbia, This program can be greatly ex- 
panded as a source of sites. I should add a 
warning, however, that such sites not end up 
as sites for luxury housing but that we make 
certain that a considerable proportion of 
low and moderate income housing to meet 
our most desperate housing needs is built 
on them, 

Third, there are large numbers of VA and 
FHA foreclosures each year. Some of these 
could be leased by public housing authori- 
ties to house those public housing families 
who were “upwardly mobile,” as the phrase 
goes. 

In fiscal 1967 there were 21,217 VA claims 
(tantamount to foreclosure) and in calendar 
1967 about 53,000 FHA foreclosures of which 
44,062 units were sales housing and 8,886 
units were in 67 projects. Some of these could 
be used, 

Fourth, there are urban renewal sites. 
The latest figures I have are that less than 
half of all the urban renewal sites have been 
committed, that is to say that there are 
commitments to build specific buildings on 
them. Not all of these sites would be appro- 
priate for public or moderate income housing. 
But in view of the crisis in our cities, I be- 
lieve that a re-examination of the existing 
sites should be made to see if a great many 
more of them cannot be used for public 
housing and for moderate income housing. 
The vast empty acreage I have seen in Cleve- 
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land and Detroit, to name only two cities, 
makes me believe that this is so. 

Under Urban Renewal approximately 400,- 
000 units have been demolished. By defini- 
tion, most of these were units where low 
income citizens lived. The number of units 
planned, under construction or completed in 
Urban Renewal areas is approximately 200,- 
000 or one half the number demolished. 

Only about 20,000 public housing units 
have been located on urban renewal sites, or 
one-twentieth of the number of units de- 
stroyed and one-tenth of the units planned, 
under construction, or completed on Urban 
Renewal sites. 

Some specific instances may be helpful. In 
Detroit since 1956, according to the Riot 
Commission, 8,000 housing units have been 
demolished by Urban Renewal. Only 758 
units of low or moderate income housing 
under Federal programs have been built in 
that period. Very few, if any, of these are 
on Urban Renewal sites. 

In New Haven since 1952, 6,500 units have 
been destroyed by Urban Renewal and high- 
ways. These have been replaced, according to 
the Riot Commission, by only 951 units, 
about evenly divided between public housing 
and the moderate income program. 

In Newark, the figures are 12,000 units 
destroyed since 1959 by Urban Renewal and 
highways. There, 3,760 units of public hous- 
ing and moderate income housing have been 
built, according to the Riot Commission 
figures. 

I commend the Urban Renewal Agency for 
instituting a new policy of giving priority in 
the future to low income housing needs. But, 
this is prospective, as it normally takes over 
four years from the time a plan is submitted 
until the first spade of dirt is dug on new 
projects. Implementation of this policy is a 
very long time away. I think there should be 
a review of existing sites and some urgency 
put behind using some of them for our low 
income housing needs now. 

Finally, the suburbs must be opened up for 
low income housing. The Civil Rights bill just 
passed by the Senate is, of course, a mini- 
mum. But other things must be done. Let me 
suggest a few. 

While it is a complex problem, I think we 
should consider means of amending State 
enabling acts to allow central city housing 
authorities to lease housing in the suburbs 
and perhaps to build on scattered sites. There 
would have to be limitations so that the cen- 
tral city would not merely shift its problems 
to some one else. These might include a limit 
on the proportion of their public housing 
which could be leased in the suburbs, a limit 
on the amount to go to any one place, and 
some means of providing the localities with 
the funds for the additional costs for com- 
munity services which accompany the build- 
ing of any public or moderate income, or for 
that matter, private housing. This would 
allow for some reasonable dispersal of public 
and moderate income housing. The central 
cities cannot bear the entire burden alone. 

State action could help in this matter too. 
New York is now proposing that the powers 
of the State be exercised to allow for wider 
dispersion, 

In addition, it may be necessary for the 
Federal Government to build directly if all 
other means fail. 

These, then, are ways to overcome the 
problem of sites. I think it can be done and 
that there is far more land available than 
people often imagine. 

In addition to providing an adequate num- 
ber of sites, a real effort must be made to 
reduce costs. What we want to do is to make 
it possible for a larger number of Americans 
to be able to rent or buy their own housing 
through the private market mechanism, Fur- 
ther, we want to reduce the amount of the 
subsidies which are ni to provide 
decent housing in a suitable living environ- 
ment for those with incomes so low that they 
are unable to do so for themselves. 
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Ordinarily it costs two and one half times 
one’s income to sustain the purchase of a 
house. A family with a $7,000 per year income 
could afford a $17,500 house. While millions 
of Americans now live in housing which origi- 
nally cost less than that amount, it now costs 
about that much to produce a new house 
either privately or under public housing. 

If we could reduce the costs by $2,500, we 
would make it possible for all those Ameri- 
cans in the band of income from $6,000 to 
$7,000 to afford their own housing and to buy 
it on the private market, In addition, we 
would reduce the amount of subsidies neces- 
sary to be paid out as we would reduce the 
upper income ceiling for subsidies. 

One of the main problems we face is that 
while numerous prototypes of new techni- 
ques in housing have been produced, almost 
none of them has been mass produced be- 
cause of the limitations imposed by codes 
and zoning and the capital funds needed to 
get off the ground. Time and again our Com- 
mission has asked for good cost data only to 
find out that it is not available because only 
a prototype or demonstration model has been 
produced. 

In order to remedy this problem I want to 
make the following suggestion. I think we 
should take one or two conventional methods 
of building—wood or bricks or both—plus 
about five new methods of building—con- 
erete, plastics, the Dallas stack sack method, 
to name a few—and provide a means of test- 
ing these to see if we cannot get a major 
reduction in costs. 

We could build them on government land 
in order to avoid the problems of codes and 
zoning. I propose that we build a thousand 
units of each type per year for five years, or 
from 25,000 to 35,000 units in all. Cost sys- 
tems should be set up and detailed cost rec- 
ords kept. This would answer the question of 
whether and how costs can be reduced 
through the use of new techniques. The re- 
sults would then be available to be applied 
on a mass scale throughout the country. 

Cost reductions, however, should not be 
limited merely to the construction itself. 
Land costs, financing costs, closing costs, 
legal and other professional fees, union and 
code restrictions, to name some of them, are 
often as important as construction costs. The 
fact is that we may get a significant lowering 
of costs through small decreases in the nu- 
merous kinds of costs which are involved in 
building housing. We should not throw out 
any possible reduction. 

Recently I visited the National Homes 
Corporation in Lafayette, Indiana which 
builds prefabricated houses. I think that 
there are distinct advantages of pre-fabri- 
cation over ordinary construction if it can 
be organized and applied on a mass scale. 

First, there can be a reduction in man 
hours through the use of large scale produc- 
tion and mechanization. 

Second, industrial rather than craft union 
rates would apply. Less skill would be re- 
quired on the assembly line than on the site 
where the bulk of the work is now done. 

Third, work inside the factory would be 
independent of the weather and not as now 
interrupted by snow, rain, or extreme cold. 

Fourth, materials could be bought in large 
quantities and hence at lower prices. 

Fifth, there is a saving in time of construc- 
tion and thus a reduction in the cost of 
interim financing. 

Sixth, there is a savings on vandalism and 
breakage during construction, which is a 
more important item than ordinarily known. 

Seventh, there are savings to be made on 
engineers and other professional fees. The 
engineers and others are salaried employees 
and the cost per unit of such fees would be 
reduced. 

Eighth, builders fees and markups would 
be lowered as the volume increases. 

Ninth, there are almost no extras which 
add to the cost of almost any independently 
built house. 
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Tenth, there is virtually no lost time due 
to lack of materials. 

Finally, prefab construction generally re- 
quires less maintenance, fewer repairs, less 
painting, etc., so that long term costs are 
reduced. 

Specialization depends on the extent of 
the market. If the present deterrent of codes 
and zoning can be eliminated so that hous- 
ing can be mass produced and sold, I believe 
that considerable savings in costs can be 
made. This is one of the major jobs which 
our Commission has before it and which we 
are working at diligently. 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING: THE 
SOUL OF HUMANITY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
American dream has been with us since 
our beginning as a people. It has com- 
forted us in our dark hours and prodded 
us in our comfortable ones. It is the 
American contribution to the soul of hu- 
manity. This dream is that every man 
can be free, with his opportunity limited 
only by his ability and the strength or 
his will and that government exists to 
achieve that dream. 

It is ironic that in our own time the 
man who had this dream upon his lips, 
the man who moved the hearts of men 
throughout the world and called Amer- 
ica to implement this dream, was black. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., was a mem- 
ber of the only group who came to these 
shores against their will. Snatched from 
their ancestral home by Arab slave trad- 
ers, carried in Yankee Clippers to work 
on Southern soil, this country greeted 
5 8 with discrimination and exploita- 

on. 

This was Dr. King’s history. But he be- 
came neither bitter nor beaten. Instead 
he called America back to its vision, back 
to its soul. 

Mr. President, the human rights 
treaties are international expressions of 
the American dream. I urge the Senate 
to ratify the Conventions on Racial Dis- 
crimination and the Political Rights of 
Women. By such a course we hasten the 
day when all men shall be “free at last.” 


A QUARTER CENTURY OF CIVIL 
RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Work- 
er Protection-Fair Housing Act is now 
the law of the land, and I am proud of 
the role I played in its enactment. 

In the past quarter century, I have 
sponsored or cosponsored more legisla- 
tion to advance civil rights than on any 
other one subject. 
ae following is a list of those propos- 
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S. 989, eliminates discrimination in selec- 
tion of Federal juries. 

S. 990, establishes a U.S. Committee on Hu- 
man Rights. 

S. 1026, Civil Rights Act of 1967. 

S. 1358, The Fair Housing Act of 1967. 

S. 1359, extends the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. 

S. 1362, protects against interference with 
certain rights 

S. 1592, The National Home Ownership 
Foundation Act. 

S. 2388, amendment No. 371 to Equal Op- 
portunity Act. 

S. 2938, extends Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962. 
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S. 2979, establishes a Commission on Negro 
History and Culture. 

S. 3249, National Manpower Bill. 

H.R. 2516, amendment No. 524 to Worker 
Protection-Fair Housing Bill. 

IN 1965 AND 1966, 89TH CONGRESS 
S. 1497, civil rights protection, unlawful of- 

ficial violence. 

S. 1517, voter registration rights. 

S. 1564, Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

S. 1654, increased criminal penalties against 
those who interfere with the exercising of 
civil rights. 

S. 2548, prohibits transmission of material 
which defames racial or religious groups. 

S. 2846, makes it a Federal offense to take 
unlawful violence against civil rights 
workers. 

S. 2923, provides for fair jury selection 
under the Civil Rights Protection Act of 
1966. 

S. 3101, establishes a U.S. Commission on 
Human Rights. 

S. 3296, assures nondiscrimination in pub- 
lic education, other areas. 

S. 3451, provides adequate housing credit 
in areas of civil disorder. 

H.R. 14765, amendment to Civil Rights 
Bill, 

IN 1963 AND 1964, 88TH CONGRESS 
H.R. 7152, amendment to Civil Rights Bill. 
Senate Resolution 118, housing, loans with- 

out discrimination. 

S. 1732, public accommodations. 

S. 1731, administration civil rights pro- 


8.1693, U.S. citizens rights. 

S. 1591, prohibits discrimination in fur- 
nishing facilities for business under State 
licenses. 


S. 1590, public schools. 

S. 1219, make Civil Rights Commission 
permanent. 

S. 1218, hospitalization. 

S. 1217, accommodations at hotels. 

S. 1216, Federal assistance law enforcement. 

S. 1215, criminal civil remedies. 

S. 1214, voting. 

S. 1213, housing. 

S. 1212, prohibits discrimination in employ- 
ment in Washington, D.C. 

S. 1211, equal employment opportunity. 

S. 1210, discrimination in employment. 

S. 1209, school desegregation. 

S. 1117, extends Civil Rights Commission. 

S. 773, prohibits racial discrimination in 
interstate employment. 

S. 772, public school desegregation. 

S. 666, protects citizens right to vote. 

IN 1961 AND 1962, 87TH CONGRESS 

Senate Resolution 313, loans without dis- 
crimination. 

S. 2983, prevents exclusion of members of 
ae groups from jury service, 1957, title 


et 2981, Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, prohibits discrimination by la- 
bor unions. 

S. 2980, desegregation of public schools. 

S. 2979, protects voting rights. 

S. 478, prohibits poll tax in Federal elec- 
tions. 

S. 479, establishes a Commission on Equal 
Job Opportunity. 

S. 480, prohibits literacy requirements for 
voting. 

S. 481, authorizes the Attorney General to 
bring civil injunctive proceedings to safe- 
guard rights. 

S. 482, guarantees the rights provided by 
the 14th amendment. 

S. 483, extends indefinitely the Civil Rights 
Commission, 

S. 484, assists the State and local govern- 
ment to meet cost of school desegregation. 

S. 1253, discrimination in public convey- 
ances. 

S. 1254, protects against bodily attack. 

S. 1255, amends existing civil rights stat- 
utes. 
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S. 1256, Federal Anti-Lynching Act, 

S. 1257, Indefinite extension of Civil Rights 
Commission. 

S. 1258, Federal Equality of Opportunity in 
Employment Act. 

S. 1259, Federal Anti-Poll Tax Act, 

Senate Resolution 5, amends cloture rule 
of Senate. 

Senate Joint Resolution 58, poll tax. 

Five amendments (to H.R, 7371) on Civil 
rights, 

IN 1959 AND 1960, 86TH CONGRESS 

S. 435, Civil Rights Commission. 

S. 456, amends Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

S. 942, establishes a Commission on Equal 
Job Opportunity. 

S. 960, similar to S. 456. 

S. 2868, poll tax. 

S. 3001, provides enforcement of civil 
rights. 

S. 3821, strengths civil rights. 

S. 3823, amends Civil Rights Act of 1960. 

S. 3829, enforcement of civil rights. 

IN 1957, 85TH CONGRESS (HOUSE) 

H.R. 1254, further secures and protects the 
civil rights of persons within the United 
States, 

H.R. 3088, similar to H.R. 1254. 

IN 1956, 84TH CONGRESS (HOUSE) 

H.R. 10349, establishes a bi Com- 
mission on Civil Rights in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

H.R. 10426, provides means of further 
securing and protecting the right to vote. 

H.R. 10428, strengthens the civil rights 
statutes. 


I also supported civil rights measures 
from the 77th through the 83d Congress, 
including my testimony on FEPC before 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee in 1943. 

I am especially proud of an editorial 
published in the Philadelphia Tribune of 
November 19, 1946, when I was a Member 
of the House, which said: 

Congressman Hugh Scott, who was in Con- 
gress prior to joining the U.S. Navy, has an 
excellent record on FEPC legislation. His 
record is exceptionally good, since he has 
comparatively few colored voters in his dis- 
trict. It is a matter of principle with him 
and not smart politics simply to get votes. 


LAWS MUST BE ENFORCED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a very fine editorial was published 
in the Wheeling, W. Va., News Register 
on April 15, 1968. 

Entitled “Laws Must Be Enforced,” thi 
editorial pointed out that there is no ex~ 
cuse for open defiance of law for “the 
laws of the land must be upheld or we 
shall all be destroyed.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Laws Must Be ENFORCED 

Each time there is an outbreak of civil 
disorder in one of our cities it is followed by 
loud complaints that authorities used un- 
necessary force in quelling the violence. 

At week's end last week such accusations 
were being heard from cities where serious 
rioting erupted after the slaying of Dr. Martin 
Luther King. There may be an occasional 
abuse of authority but judging by all we 
have read and viewed on television, the most 
recent wave of destruction was handled with 
remarkable restraint on the part of police. 
In fact in some instances police and federal 
troops stood by and watched while looters 
pillaged stores in broad daylight. 

It is hoped that the passivity of authorities 
during these recent orgies of vandalism and 
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violence does not encourage the criminal 
element to try their hand again, Make no 
mistake about it—those persons who par- 
ticipated in the lawlessness were criminals. 
The mob violence and stealing seemed too 
light-hearted to be in response to the death 
of Dr. King. According to the reporters on 
the scene most of the looters, far from ap- 
pearing angry or mournful at the news from 
Memphis, seemed to be having a good time. 

Many appeared intent on accumulating 
valuable goods, They marched out of the 
stores carrying stolen television sets, lamps, 
household goods and clothing. With little 
regard for the policemen, some of the looters 
sat down on the sidewalks and tried on new 
shoes or a jacket that had been boldly 
pilfered from a store. In other areas young 
hoodlums carrying their loot taunted police 
daring that they shoot them. 

Under such trying circumstances—includ- 
ing arson, rock throwing and sniping—it is 
amazing that the lawmen were able to keep 
their cool. It had better not happen again. 
Because of the immediacy of Dr, King’s vio- 
lent death, authorities probably were moved 
to hold back but this is not to say that an- 
other outbreak of lawlessness will not bring 
more decisive action by the police. In those 
cities where the police have adopted a “get 
tough” policy there has been a lessening of 
violence. As Drew Pearson noted recently, 
Atlanta, Ga., under the tough Police Chief 
Herbert Jenkins, had no riots during the 
latest outbreak around the country. Twenty 
years ago Chief Jenkins began integrating 
the Atlanta police force. But if looting or 
rioting start, they are under strict orders 
to stand in front of any broken window with 
a shotgun and shoot looters. 

It has become apparent that there are 
irresponsible individuals among us, willing 
and eager to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities provided by unsettled times. They 
seize upon any excuse to mask their criminal 
behavior. They care not about another's life 
or property. With them the police have no 
alternative other than to respond in accord- 
ance with the law. Criminals, whether white 
or black, cannot be allowed to run free— 
stealing, burning and killing. They must be 
apprehended and brought to justice and if 
they resist arrest police must use whatever 
force is needed to subdue them. The laws of 
the land must be upheld or we shall all be 
destroyed. 


A CATHOLIC BISHOP SPEAKS OUT 
ON VIETNAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the Most 
Reverend John J. Dougherty, S. S. D., who 
is president of Seton Hall University, 
recently gave a frank, forceful, and im- 
portant address at a Convocation for 
Peace held at St. John’s University. 

Bishop Dougherty took as his topic 
“Grounds for Dissent.” In the course of 
his remarks he expressed the belief, in 
which many Americans join him, that 
“Our policy in Vietnam is the major 
roadblock on the way to world peace.” 

Further, speaking of the concern of 
one “who has deliberated and prayed on 
the greatest international crisis in Amer- 
ican history and has come to a judg- 
ment,” Bishop Dougherty went on to 
give the reasons for his position. He said: 

The issue facing this Nation is not whether 
we can support a program of guns abroad 
and butter at home, but whether the poor 
and the hungry at home and abroad can 
wait for their bread and butter until we 
have finished with the business of guns in 
Vietnam, 


The bishop also, in the course of his 
address, put a heavy emphasis where I 
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believe it firmly belongs—on the compel- 
ling moral and religious reasons which 
demand change on our policy in order to 
secure that goal of the ancient prophets, 
social justice which is an outgrowth of 
the demand that we must “exercise love 
in its social dimensions.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address to which I refer 
may appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GROUNDS FOR DISSENT 
(Address given by the Most Reverend John J. 

Dougherty, S.S. D., President, Seton Hall 

University, at the Convocation for Peace, 

St. John University, March 27, 1968) 


My fellow Americans, what am I doing 
here? By what right do I come and by what 
authority do I speak? I am here because I 
was invited and I accepted. I am exercising 
my right as an American citizen, and I speak 
for myself on my own authority. The value 
and weight of what I have to say should be 
measured not by who I am, or who sent me, 
or whom I represent, but by substance and 
merit of my argument. 

I am here in the cause of peace. By peace 
I mean what Pope John meant in pacem in 
terris when he said, “(Peace) is an order 
founded on truth, built according to justice, 
verified and integrated by charity and put 
into practice in freedom.” It is my conviction 
that this Nation, the richest and most 
powerful Nation on earth, founded on the 
principle that all men are created equal, 
upon the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 
has, in human history’s gravest hour, greater 
responsibilities for world peace than any 
other nation and that it should lead man- 
kind toward that goal without delay. It is 
my judgment that this Nation cannot rise to 
that responsibility as long as it continues a 
policy of more of the same in Vietnam. Our 
present policy in Vietnam is the major road- 
block on the way to world peace. 

We who are assembled here tonight are 
not alone in our deep and anxious longing for 
peace. It is a longing shared by the bulk of 
mankind. It is not disagreement about the 
goal that divides the American people, but 
disagreement about the means. 

I speak to you as a generalist, not as a 
specialist. I am not an expert on military 
affairs nor a political scientist. Whatever pro- 
fessional competency I have is in religion and 
humane values. My specialized professional 
education was in biblical history and lan- 
guages. My stand on Vietnam rests on my 
adult experience of the American way of life, 
my contact with totalitarian governments in 
Europe, my graduate education in schools in 
England, Europe and the Middle East, my 
reading on civilizations of Southeast Asia and 
on contemporary affairs. I speak to you as this 
citizen with this experience who has delib- 
erated and prayed on the greatest interna- 
tional crisis in American history and has 
come to a judgment. That judgment you 
know, my endorsement of negotiation now! 
What you and others have a right to know are 
the reasons for my endorsement. 

The first reason is the conviction that 
American democracy as a way of life cannot 
long endure without the rational discourse 
and free debate of its citizens on issues of 
national policy. Democracy is “the govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the 
people.” It is also in the words of James 
Reston “the flexible and courageous use of 
cooperative intelligence.” I submit that the 
cooperative intelligence of this Nation cannot 
prudently exclude, safely ignore, nor foolishly 
disdain the judgments of men like George 
Kennan, Clark Kerr, General Gavin, Eugene 
McCarthy and thousands of others from man- 
agement and labor, the professions, the uni- 
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versities and the churches. To ignore in policy 
decisions affecting the destiny of our Nation 
and mankind the wealth of intelligence, the 
breadth of experience, the sincerity and de- 
tachment from personal gain of so many 
thinking Americans is, I believe, a disservice 
to the Nation and the ideals for which it 
stands, To question their patriotism is an 
exercise of small minds. 

The second reason is that world peace and 
human welfare are indivisible. In the words 
of Pope Paul, “Development is the new word 
for peace.” The issue facing this Nation is not 
whether we can support a program of guns 
abroad and butter at home, but whether the 
poor and the hungry at home and abroad can 
wait for their bread and butter until we have 
finished with the business of guns in Viet- 
nam. The proof that this is more than rheto- 
ric is powerfully demonstrated by the com- 
parative conduct of Congress regarding for- 
eign aid and the military budget. 

Pope Paul, in his encyclical On the Devel- 
opment of Peoples, describes the world situ- 
ation in these terms: “Today no one can be 
ignorant any longer of the fact that in whole 
continents countless men and women are 
ravished by hunger, countless numbers of 
children are undernourished, so that many of 
them die in infancy, while the physical 
growth and mental development of many 
others are retarded and as a result whole 
regions are condemned to the most depres- 
sing despondency.” Can whole continents 
of men and women wait while we pour ten 
times as much money into Vietnam as we let 
trickle into foreign aid? Can countless un- 
dernourished children wait? Can the de- 
pressed, the despondent and the hopeless at 
home and abroad wait? How long? will the 
pressing domestic problem of civil, social, 
and economic rights of all the citizens bide 
its time and sit patiently and quietly by 
while reports of national and local com- 
missions on race problems wait for action? 
To get on with the works of peace we must 
begin at once and in earnest programs of 
aid and development. We cannot begin in 
earnest at home and abroad the works of 
peace while the major attention of our Goy- 
ernment, the energies and resources of our 
country are engaged in an ambiguous and 
uncertain military enterprise. It is true 
that stalemate does not become a proud 
and mighty nation as does unequivocal 
victory, but .^merica has another war to 
fight, the fight against hunger and poverty 
and illiteracy. We have another and greater 
victory to achieve, the victory for world 
justice and peace, and it is a victory that 
will demand the resources, the energies, 
the generosity and the nobility of our peo- 
ple. In that struggle we can hope to close 
the ranks of Americans in unity, to win back 
our friends abroad, and be blessed by the 
present and future generations of less for- 
tunate lands whom we have helped to feed, 
clothe, house and educate. 

The third reason is my personal commit- 
ment to the Christian ideology and my per- 
ception of the demands of that commitment. 
This perception is based on more than a 
gentleman’s acquaintance with the funda- 
mental book of the Judeo-Christian tradition 
and spirit, the Bible. I spent four years in 
graduate biblical studies and taught for 
twenty-one years. From Amos and Hosea to 
Jesus and Paul, a span of some seven hun- 
dred years, the prophetic theme stands out 
in bold relief, namely, that authentic religion 
and social justice are inseparable. In every 
time and in every place men pass judgment 
on religion, on the temple and the church. 
There are standards and tests by which we 
are judged. Personal moral behavior is one 
of them; service to the poor, the sick and the 
troubled is another. These tests were valid 
in times past and are valid in our own time, 
but they are not enough, especially for our 
youth. Youth today measures churchmen by 
their social concerns and involvements, by 
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their posture on civil rights, social justice, 
war and peace. They look for church leader- 
ship in these issues and when they find it 
they follow. They have an instinct for the 
authentic. Every believing Christian and 
Jew is aware that love is the fulfillment of 
the law, but are we not accustomed to inter- 
pret it in terms of person to person? We are 
friendly with our white neighbors, kind to 
our colored maids, benevolent toward our em- 
ployees. But Christian love, I contend, is also 
social, and our times demand that we exer- 
cise love in its social dimensions. Social love 
is impossible without social justice. 
Furthermore I contend that a person who 
is serious about social love and motivated by 
it will seriously consider the strategy by 
which social justice can be realistically 
achieved. He will evaluate the social struc- 
tures and the political power that hinder 
E 
to persons and programs according to 
3 He will work to bring about Aian 
changes in structures and power that he 
judges necessary for the achievement of jus- 
tice and peace, not by violence but by the 
democratic process. In support of this posi- 
tion I quote the Second Vatican Council: 
“Govermnent officials ...are greatly de- 
pendent on public opinion and feeling 
consequently, there is above all a pressing 
and present. need for a renewed education 
of attitudes and for new inspiration of pub- 
lic opinion.” It is my hope that these words 
of mine will be a modest contribution to a 
renewed education of attitudes towards jus- 
tice and peace and a small spark of new in- 
spiration to a mounting public opinion for 


peace. 

Need I add that these words are spoken 
with animosity towards none, without dis- 
affection for those who differ, without insen- 
sitivity to the barbarisms of the Vietcong, 
and with love and loyalty to our fighting men. 
They are offered as a contribution to the ra- 
tional discourse and free debate, the proc- 
ess out of which America was born, on which 
it was nourished and on which it grew to 
its present size and power. It stands at the 
top of the world and all the world waits and 
watches to see if America will match its po- 
litical, economic and military strength with 
its moral fortitude, which is the ultimate test 
of greatness. 


LEGACY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Moorefield Examiner, pub- 
lished at Moorefield, W. Va., published 
a noteworthy editorial recently about 
riots and the cause of civil rights in this 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, written by Ralph Fisher, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEGACY 

We are simply appalled at the wanton 
looting and senseless destruction in the 
metropolitan areas of our nation. The as- 
sassination of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
whose life was devoted to teaching non-vio- 
lence, was the alleged excuse for burning 
and looting. It was only an excuse to steal. 

The cause of the twenty million American 
negroes seeking equality is receiving mortal 
wounds from the nigger element of the 
negro population. Whatever so-called con- 
science the nation was developing for the 
negro cause is being wiped out by the crimi- 
nal element of that race. 

Equally appalling to us is that vivid scene 
on tv of a policeman standing meekly watch- 
ing scores of looters packing all they could 
carry out of a store. A uniformed officer of 
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the law calmly watching a felony being com- 
mitted. At any other period in the history of 
our nation a looter would be shot. Perhaps 
the law officer was acting under orders, That 
is even more incomprehensible to us. What 
must be the feeling of a National Guardsman 
called out to a riot with uncontrolled burn- 
ing and looting under orders not to have 
ammunition in his gun? We had a feeling of 
utter revulsion hearing three young looters 
over a nationwide tv hookup saying, “Yeah 
baby, we're gonna burn all summer!” 

What on earth is our nation coming to 
when this kind of stuff is tolerated? 

In Dr. King’s own words: “I have a dream 
that my four little children will one day live 
in a nation where they will not be judged 
by the color of their skin but by the content 
of their character.” 

The character displayed by those blacks 
who set more than 760 fires in our nation’s 
capital, more than 500 fires in Baltimore, 
more than 200 in Pittsburgh is hardly a 
character reference for the country’s 20 mil- 
lion negroes. And Dr. King’s four little chil- 
dren will carry that legacy with them for at 
least another generation. The hate and dis- 
trust the negroes complain of is certainly 
being crystalized in millions of white Ameri- 
cans who were sympathetic prior to the wan- 
ton burnings and looting of the past two 
weeks. The millions of law abiding negro 
Americans will suffer from the acts of a 
relatively small percentage of their race. 

The cry of “police brutality” is childish 
compared with the lives endangered by the 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
property damage caused by incendiarism, of 
firemen hampered by snipers, and the chaos 
and suffering resulting from lawlessness. 

It is simply beyond our comprehension and 
the only thing that could tie that feeling 
would be for Dr. King’s resurrection on 
Easter morn, 


SARGENT SHRIVER OUR NEXT 
AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as a long- 
time friend of France and one who rec- 
ognizes that Franco-American friend- 
ship has survived many crises and fric- 
tions in the past, just I as I am confident 
that we will survive the present cool 
phase in our relations; and because of 
the importance of the continuation and 
revitalization of the friendship between 
our two nations, I am particularly de- 
lighted that Sargent Shriver has been 
selected as our next Ambassador to the 
Quai d’Orsay. Both by temperment and 
experience, he is ideally suited for this 
job. 

I have always believed that the real 
job of the diplomat is to persuade, and 
if ever there was a persuader extraordi- 
naire, it is Sargent Shriver, a fact of 
which all of us in the Congress are 
aware. 

He also has a sensitivity and aware- 
ness of the whole man and whole society 
that will be well appreciated in France. 

I believe our country is singularly for- 
tunate in having Sargent Shriver as Am- 
bassador to Paris and am very glad to 
wholeheartedly support his nomination 
to this post. 

Moreover, with his lovely and remark- 
ably able wife, he will be able to give his 
mission strength and verve that will be 
well nigh unique in diplomacy. Actually, 
diplomacy is one of the few fields where 
a wife can help and share and make 
more successful the mission of her hus- 
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MARVIN WATSON: AN EXCELLENT 
APPOINTMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, President Johnson has made an 
excellent choice in naming W. Marvin 
Watson as the new Postmaster General. 
His selection is in the President’s tradi- 
tion of outstanding Cabinet appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. Watson brings to his new post vast 
executive experience, both in and out of 
Government. He brings 4 years of service 
at the President’s right arm, and an in- 
tense dedication to public service. 

The Post Office Department is one of 
the Nation’s largest enterprises—but it 
will be in competent, sure hands. 

Marvin Watson will fulfill the confi- 
dence his President—and his Nation— 
are putting in him. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3293) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1969 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, re- 
search, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order of yesterday which provided for 
the recognition of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] at this 
time be temporarily suspended; that the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND] be recognized at 
this time to speak no longer than 25 
minutes; and that thereafter the previ- 
ous order for recognition of Senator 
Tower again be effective. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi for his comprehen- 
sive presentation of the Armed Services 
Committee’s action, and also the able 
and distinguished Senator from Maine 
LMrs. SmirH] for her magnificent work, 
on the appropriations for military pro- 
curement, research and development, 
and Reserve strength. I also reaffirm and 
support his comment that the recom- 
mendations of the committee were de- 
termined only after careful consideration 
and deliberation. 

The committee considered in depth the 
many items that comprise this $22 bil- 
lion package and recommends it for pas- 
sage by the Senate. As a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, I concur 
with this action and believe that the au- 
thorization this year takes on special 
importance. In this regard I should like 
to add a few remarks about the need 
for armed strength in the world today, 
as well as the desperate need for leaders 
in government who are willing to use 
military force when it is necessary. 
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A study of history reveals that it is es- 
sential for a nation to protect itself from 
covetous rivals. This is particularly true 
for a great nation like the United States 
that is happily endowed with a great 
share of the world’s blessings. History is 
filled with examples of dictators whose 
driving ambition was to conquer neigh- 
boring nations and to extend their bor- 
ders. The more notable ones of the past 
were Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, 
Genghis Khan, Napoleon, and Hitler. To- 
day we have the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party in the Kremlin. 

It is to defend against Soviet ambitions 
and the Communist threat to our secu- 
rity that I have long advocated the main- 
tenance of strong armed forces and a 
progressive research and development 
program that will keep this Nation ahead 
in the technology of new weapons. This 
is one of the most important duties of 
the Congress, and our very survival de- 
pends on it. 

Before I make some specific remarks 
about the details of this year’s authori- 
zation, I should like to remind my col- 
leagues here in the Senate of a matter of 
transcending importance: This is our 
national will to use military force. 

Our military strength is no better than 
its leadership, and it has been the leader- 
ship of the present administration that 
established the policies and directed the 
employment of our Armed Forces during 
the past 8 years. 

This was a period, Mr. President, that 
began with the Bay of Pigs and ended 
with the Pueblo. 

This was a period that was marked by 
the arrogant assumption of the military 
responsibilities of the Congress by the 
Department of Defense. 

This was a period in which the wishes 
of the Congress in such matters as nu- 
clear propulsion, manned bomber forces, 
and antimissile defenses were ignored. 

This was a period in which unskilled 
amateurs—civilians in the higher levels 
of the administration, and particularly 
those in the Department of Defense— 
took over the direction of strategy and 
tactics of our military forces. 

This was the period that saw the scan- 
dal of the TFX, the disgraceful attempt 
to muzzle our military men, and the 
policy of gradual escalation of the war 
in Vietnam. 

Above all, this was a period that will 
be remembered as the era in which the 
United States let her superiority in nu- 
clear strategic weapons slip away. 

What are the results of these policies? 
What have the American people gained 
from this massive expenditure of funds 
for defense procurement year after year? 

Never in the proud history of our coun- 
try has American prestige been so low. 

The management of the war in Viet- 
nam has been mishandled by civilian 
amateurs, and the fruits of this civilian 
mismanagement are bitter. In addition 
to mounting casualty lists—last week the 
total number of Americans killed in Viet- 
nam reached more than 21,000; in fact, 
I have seen some figures as high as 24,- 
000—we have lost face throughout the 
world, and some of our stanchest al- 
lies are beginning to doubt our sense of 
purpose. Moreover, despite recent steps 
to call up some Reserves, we must ad- 
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mit that this country is still not geared 
to conduct a major war. 

The policy of gradual escalation that 
we so unwisely followed in Vietnam is 
like a bottomless pit. It is contrary to 
good military practice, it is costly, it is 
indecisive. It gives the initiative to the 
enemy. 

It is quite popular to call those of us 
who advocate strong policies “war mon- 
gers.” It is not war mongering to in- 
sist on the best leadership for the youth 
of our country who are serving in the 
Armed Forces. It is not war mongering to 
demand tactics that save lives. On the 
other hand it is a tragic mistake to get 
our military men involved in untenable 
situations in which they incur high cas- 
ualties and not give them the leadership, 
tactics, or freedom to win. 

I ask, what good does it do to con- 
tribute the majority of our national in- 
come to the maintenance of forces that 
we are afraid to use? We are a great 
strong Nation, whose retribution to in- 
sult and aggression should strike fear 
into the hearts of any aggressor any- 
where in the world. Yet we are like a 
giant with an Achilles heel. The weak- 
ness lies in our leadership, which revels 
in self-pity and glorifies in exhibitions 
of unnecessary restraint. 

These are the men who have made 
the United States appear ridiculous in 
the eyes of the world, the men who are 
unwilling to uphold the honor and dig- 
nity of our flag, who participate in no- 
win wars, and who permit the capture of 
a Navy ship on the high seas without im- 
mediate retaliation and forceful recov- 


ery. 

We hear a lot about credibility today. 
I say that our military strength is not 
a credible deterrent so long as we are 
afraid to use it properly. For too many 
years we have been overly obsessed with 
the fear of the world censure and the 
reactions of other nations to our initia- 
tives. Because of this fear-oriented phi- 
losophy we are bogged down in a war 
that is draining away our life’s blood. In 
other areas our military resources are 
stretched thin, and because of our grow- 
ing reputation for being a paper tiger, 
these forces are exposed unnecessarily to 
aggression and insult. 

Recently the country was fortunate 
enough to witness the departure from 
public service of one man who must share 
a great deal of the responsibility for our 
present plight—former Secretary of De- 
fense Robert McNamara. However, the 
departure of the leader did not neces- 
sarily mean the discontinuance of his 
policies. McNamara left behind over 40 
deputies, and it was apparent during the 
recent committee hearings on this bill 
now before you, that his whiz kids, and 
not the Joint Chiefs of Staff, are still 
making the decisions. They are still re- 
sisting the will of Congress by elaborate 
studies and are practicing what has been 
called “paralysis by analysis.” 

Let me cite a few examples of this atti- 
tude that prevails today in the Pentagon. 

The Senator from Mississippi told us 
yesterday of the committee’s decision to 
disapprove further authorization of the 
Navy’s F-111B program, and the decision 
to fund the development of a replace- 
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ment aircraft called the VFX. Included 
in the $296.9 million recommended by the 
committee for this program is about $30 
million for contract definition. During 
the hearings several of us questioned the 
need for contract definition, on the 
grounds that so much study had gone 
into the F-111B and that the replacement 
aircraft would be primarily a lighter ver- 
sion of the plane that was discontinued. 
What we really feared was that the De- 
partment of Defense will use contract 
definition as a means to draw out paper 
studies and thwart the will of Congress 
by unnecessary delay. 

We note on page 3 of the commit- 
tee report, third paragraph from the 
bottom, the committee’s expression of 
that fear: 

Unless the Department of Defense and the 
Department of the Navy act promptly to ex- 
pedite contract definition of the new aircraft 
and contract award for its development and 
procurement, the 18 to 24 months’ difference 
in the availability of this aircraft and that 
of its predecessor will be lengthened. The 
committee urges that this action be acceler- 
ated to the greatest degree that is consistent 
with prudent management. 


Here is one place where I differ from 
the committee action. Instead of “urg- 
ing” the Department of Defense and the 
Department of the Navy to get on with 
the development of the VFX, I would 
demand it. Further, I would insist on 
monthly progress reports, in order to pre- 
vent the Department of Defense from 
stalling on this important project. Why 
would they stall? Because they still feel 
morally obligated to continue with the 
F-111B, even though this program has 
been proved inadequate. 

Another area that disturbs me is that 
of nuclear submarine construction. We 
note on page 5 of the report that the 
committee has provided $13.5 million in 
additional construction and $4 million in 
additional development authorization in 
order that one of the two submarines 
planned for construction in the fiscal 
year 1970 program may incorporate new 
higher performance characteristics. 
There is also an additional $16.4 million 
provided as authorization for improved 
submarines after 1970. 

I know from personal discussion with 
Vice Admiral Rickover the urgent need 
to seek an improved submarine of new 
design in order for the United States 
to maintain its technical lead over the 
growing Soviet submarine force. I also 
know from that conversation that Ad- 
miral Rickover has grave doubts that 
the Department of Defense will take ad- 
vantage of the committee’s action and 
actually move ahead with the recom- 
mended improvements. In other words, 
this is another area in which the De- 
fense Department whiz kids would like 
to delay action by further study. Despite 
the admiral’s strong support, despite the 
expressed will of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, despite the will of 
the entire Senate, the Department of 
Defense can, as it has done in the past, 
delay this crucial program. 

This is another issue, I submit, in 
which the Senate should insist on com- 
pliance with its recommendations and 
require the Department of Defense to 
make periodic reports of progress. 
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The next item that I wish to bring to 
your attention deals with the defense 
of our country against nuclear attack. 
I have already expressed my disappoint- 
ment and disagreement with the De- 
partment decision to deploy the thin, 
Chinese-oriented Sentinel antiballistic 
missile defense system. I have also re- 
minded my colleagues of the dangerous 
trend in our overall strategic weapon 
comparison with the Soviet Union, Some 
of the Senate will remember that I 
pointed out that, in terms of total mega- 
tonnage delivery capability—not the 
number of launchers in place—the So- 
viets have made tremendous strides in 
competition with the United States. 

In achieving this increase in delivery 
capability, the Soviets made their great- 
est advance in missile technology. Al- 
though they followed the United States 
in the early 1950’s and concentrated first 
on air-dropped nuclear weapons, they 
have now moved to acquire a wide range 
of delivery systems. Soviet nuclear de- 
livery vehicles now include all known 
means—aircraft, missiles, submarines 
and artillery. They have the capability 
of orbiting satellites with nuclear weap- 
ons as well. 

The Soviets are shifting from liquid 
propulsion to solid propellants in its 
strategic missile designs—similar to the 
solid propellant technology in our own 
Polaris, Poseidon, and Minuteman pro- 
grams. Their entire missile inventory has 
progressed rapidly to include a wide va- 
riety of types of missiles. In addition 
to intercontinental ballistic missiles— 
ICBM’s—they have medium and inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles and sub- 
marine-launched cruise and ballistic mis- 
siles which they can use to supplement 
the ICBM’s in a strategic attack role. 

They have equipped their long-range 
bombers with air-to-surface missiles as 
standoff weapons to circumvent our de- 
fenses. It is quite evident from intelli- 
gence reports that the Soviets plan to 
maintain a large bomber force as a 
hedge against failures in their missile 
systems. This is one of the reasons why 
the Soviets have made such spectacular 
gains in total megatonnage delivery. 
They have retained large numbers of 
long-range manned bombers while we 
reduced our own inventory. Further- 
more, there is every reason to believe 
that Communist China will have a 
smaller, but similar capability in a few 
years. 

In my opinion, we cannot afford to 
leave an open door to bomber attack. It 
is extremely important for the United 
States to continue with its advanced in- 
terceptor program. Only yesterday I 
visited one of our interceptor installa- 
tions in the western part of the country. 

In this regard, the Senate Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee is cur- 
rently holding hearings on strategic 
weapon delivery systems and capabili- 
ties of the United States. Integral to 
these hearings, we expect to study in de- 
tail the threat posed by the various So- 
viet capabilities. I feel certain that one 
of the conclusions from this investiga- 
tion will be that we need an improved 
interceptor for our antibomber defense 
program, 
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This brings me to one recommendation 
of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, regarding the authorization 
now before us, for the disapproval of 
$28 million requested by the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force to modernize the 
F-106 aircraft and to provide an im- 
proved air-to-air missile. 

The need for procuring and deploying 
an advanced interceptor aircraft has 
been recognized by the Senate before. In 
the fiscal year 1967 Department of De- 
fense authorization request we author- 
ized $55 million “for the procurement of, 
or for maintaining a production capabil- 
ity for, the F-12 aircraft.” Our action 
was designed to provide our Armed 
Forces with the advanced interceptor 
needed for the immediate future. The 
procurement of this interceptor had been 
recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
based upon their evaluation of the air- 
breathing threat of the future. Unfortu- 
nately, former Secretary McNamara re- 
fused to release the funds for the pur- 
poses specified by Congress, and we have, 
for all practical purposes, lost 2 years 
in preparing ourselves to meet this most 
vital need. We cannot afford to lose any 
more time. 

In view of these considerations, I be- 
lieve that the Senate Armed Services 
Committee should study the entire air 
interceptor program in more depth and 
examine the various options that the Air 
Force can offer. In other words, I recom- 
mend that the deletion of the $28 mil- 
lion stand, but I urge the Senate to rec- 
ognize the importance of the air inter- 
ceptor problem and to expect a further 
recommendation from the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee if its study should, as I 
anticipate, indicate the need for addi- 
tional funding action. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I repeat 
my earlier recommendation for approval 
of the authorization for the total amount 
of $22,001,788,830 as reported to the Sen- 
ate by the able acting chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. At the same 
time, I urge that the leadership of the 
country adopt a policy of using our mili- 
tary force to better advantage. In doing 
so, I am not advocating that the United 
States become an international bully. I 
am just asking that we remove the 
chains from the military Samson that we 
have built, that we return the direction 
of military operations to our military 
commanders, and allow them to use mili- 
tary force effectively, quickly, and pre- 
cisely when the need for its use is 
indicated. 

Furthermore, I am pleased to note that 
Congress has reassumed some of the re- 
sponsibilities for defense that it had ab- 
dicated to the executive branch during 
the past 8 years, I urge that this assump- 
tion of responsibilities continue and ex- 
pand. In particular, I urge my colleagues 
to keep a watchful eye on the Deputy Di- 
rectors of the Department of Defense, 
who have proven by their actions in the 
past that they know how to circumvent 
the will of Congress. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower], who 
is now about to be recognized, may yield 
to me briefly for a short quorum call, 
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without the time being charged against 
him 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GRADUALISM 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased to serve on the Republican 
Party’s task force on national security 
and to have had a part in the delibera- 
tions of many men more expert than I 
which led to publication of a policy state- 
ment on gradualism. 

Our Nation’s current peace efforts are 
fully supported by me and by all other 
members of the task force on national 
security. Our discussion of gradualism is 
not a criticism of current and continual 
peace efforts. It is, instead, a critique of 
the past, worldwide defense policies of 
the administration which have inde- 
cisively prolonged Vietnam hostilities for 
many years, seriously strained our na- 
tional defense posture, disheartened our 
allies, and raised danger signals for the 
future. 

I believe gradualism—which forewarns 
the enemy of our intentions and guar- 
antees him sanctuaries and periodic 
pauses—has not prevented war; it has 
encouraged war. Gradualism actually 
gives the enemy an incentive to attack 
free nations, and their vessels, by assur- 
ing him we will not act decisively to 
counter him. 

As the consequence of gradualism, our 
Nation is inexorably pulled ever deeper 
into a Communist-created quagmire un- 
til our own stakes in the battle are far 
greater than we intended. 

It is the danger for the future which 
is the most important message of the 
gradualism paper. Recent history shows 
the sad result of past gradualism; our 
future will be one of turmoil, trouble, 
and retreat unless the incredibility of 
gradualism is replaced by credible 
American deterrents to aggression and 
violence. 

This administration’s quagmire policy 
must be ended by the responsible leader- 
ship of a Republican administration 
which understands what peace demands. 
Only in this way can future Vietnams be 
avoided. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
Mr. President, that the text of the pa- 
per “Gradualism—Fuel of Wars” be 
printed at this point in the Recorp for 
the information and study of Members 
of the Senate and of all interested and 
concerned Americans. I ask also that 
membership lists of the Republican co- 
ordinating committee and task force on 
national security be printed. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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GRADUALISM—FUEL oF Wars 


(Adopted by the Republican coordinating 
committee, March 19, 1968; presented by 
the task force on national security) 
(OVERALL ComMMENT.—This position paper 

is concerned with the basic military policies 

developed by the government of the United 

States over more than seven years; and 

should not be interpreted in terms of a spe- 

cific event or time frame.) 
INTRODUCTION 

Peace is poorly served by those who shrink 
from the steps necessary to ensure it. 

For almost a quarter century—ever since 
the explosions at Hiroshima and Nagasaki— 
the world has been tormented by the realiza- 
tion that the human race has at last achieved 
the capability of self-destruction through 
nuclear war. This dread menace has pro- 
foundly influenced the strategic policies of 
the United States and given rise to two 
sharply differing approaches to our security 
requirements. 

The first—a cardinal feature of the Eisen- 
hower years—was to ensure peace through 
an unmistakable determination to protect 
the vital interests of the United States any- 
where in the world. This determination was 
made plainly evident to all through Ad- 
ministration policies, capabilities, statements 
and deeds, It was a policy of flexible deter- 
rence through credible firmness—a policy re- 
taining initiative and freedom of action in 
American hands. There was no apology for 
strength. There was no mistaking the stern- 
ness of the national will. 

And America stayed at peace. 

A military power strong enough to main- 
tain the peace must follow four principles 
as old as warfare and diplomacy: It must 
maintain a force strong enough to meet 
any challenge; it must be prepared to crush 
all threats to the peace with force if re- 
quired; it must clearly convince those who 
would disturb the peace that force will be 
used against them; and, once force is 
brought into play, it must be applied to the 
fullest extent the situation may demand. 

Beginning in 1961 two related doctrines 
began to evolve and in succeeding years have 
radically altered our nation’s defense plan- 
ning. One is a basic revision of an earlier 
concept known as "flexible response.” The 
other was a singular stratagem called “grad- 
ualism.” Flexible response, in the current 
thinking, does not mean, as it has histori- 
cally meant, the capability to respond to a 
variety of threats with applicable and suffi- 
cient force to crush it. It has come to desig- 
nate instead a deliberate policy of reaction 
which induces stalemate. Though separate 
doctrines, conceptually they have the same 
effect—to de-emphasize our strength, leash 
our power, and replace our superiority with 
“parity,” all in the euphoric hope that 
through such demonstrations of peaceful 
purpose and restraint, America would entice 
her sworn enemies away from aggression and 
subversion and into the pathways of peace. 

However well intended, these departures 
have been tragic for America. Prudent firm- 
ness was displaced by extreme caution, then 
hesitancy, then indecisiveness. Unchallenge- 
able power was eroded by the factor appear- 
ance of wavering will. Our tested guardians 
of peace—manifest strength and determina- 
tion—have lost credibility throughout the 
world. 

And so, two doctrines—the revised “flexible 
response” and “‘gradualism”—have grievously 
disserved the United States. They have fos- 
tered aggression. They have prolonged and 
escalated a war, undermined our alliances, 
divided the nation and stripped our reserves 
to the bone. As doctrines of response, not of 
initiative, they have created a world-wide 
crisis of confidence in United States deter- 
rence. In place of peace they have spawned 
the very evils they were conceived to ban- 
ish—war and escalation of war. 
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FLEXIBLE RESPONSE 


“Flexible response,” a traditional military 
concept, is neither complex nor objection- 
able. It prescribes the maintenance of 
military forces capable of containing all 
levels of aggression from guerrilla actions 
to unlimited war. For many years the armed 
forces of the United States adhered to this 
doctrine. 

In very recent years a deadly new defini- 
tion has been introduced transforming 
“flexible response” from an instrument for 
peace into a trigger of wars. As revised by 
the present Administration, ‘flexible re- 
sponse” means to an aggressor that his mili- 
tary excursions will initially encounter only 
comparable force. Thus war is invited as 
aggressors measure attractive options— 
freedom to choose the time, the place and 
the means of doing battle, all with an ac- 
ceptable risk. Assured that America’s crush- 
ing forces will be dribbled into battle, the 
military marauder is encouraged to believe 
that even a protracted conflict will be pur- 
sued on his terms. 

It is this new application of “flexible 
response” that is conveyed when the ex- 
pression appears in this paper. 


GRADUALISM 


As the new version of “flexible response” 
invites war, so “gradualism" escalates war 
once begun. 

Ironically, gradualism—designed to pre- 
vent intensification of war—does the very 
opposite by preventing timely use of force 
against aggression. While “flexible response” 
blunts our first reactions, gradualism as- 
sures the aggressor that our subsequent reac- 
tions will also be cautiously phased to pre- 
vent over-application of force. Skillfully and 
patiently applied, the process can hardly fail 
to nourish a skirmish into a major war. 

Moreover, after each carefully restrained 
escalation, gradualism dictates a “pause.” 
This ingenuous stratagem is in effect a one- 
sided military recess during which the 
enemy is importuned to recalculate his risks 
and contritely review his indiscretions as 
his own depredations continue. The “pause,” 
occurring when the aggressor’s force has 
been at least temporarily stalemated by our 
military effort, actually enables the enemy 
to recoup his strength at his most vulner- 
able moment. Thus rejuvenated by succes- 
sive pauses, the struggle continues and in- 
tensifies. 

America’s laboratory for testing the grad- 
ualism experiment has been Vietnam, There 
it has failed—it has prolonged and escalated 
the war. 

It has permitted North Vietnam to acquire 
the weapons, supplies and training from the 
Soviet Union and Communist China needed 
to maintain and expand its war-making 
capability and to withstand punishing at- 
tacks. It has preserved the sanctuaries in 
which the Communists can safely regroup 
and reinforce. It has long delayed interdic- 
tion of the flow of supplies to the South. It 
has denied our own military the strength 
and decisiveness the circumstances have re- 
quired, 

So completely has the Administration ap- 
plied this policy of gradualism that tactical 
military decisions have been often made by 
civilians 9,000 miles away in Washington. 

Even advance warnings to the enemy of 
U.S. steps to augment her forces or other- 
wise strengthen her military position have 
characterized gradualism in Vietnam. The 
professed object of this surprising tactic has 
been to prevent “ovyer-reaction” by the enemy 
or his allies. One result, however, is clear: 
the enemy has been allowed to phase his 
buildup with our own. 

Thus, gradualism has salvaged the enemy’s 
warmaking capacity, enabling the tiny na- 
tion of North Vietnam to develop a major 
capability to sustain aggression in the 
South and to obtain massive assistance from 
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the Soviet Union and Red China to off-set 
U.S. pressure from land, sea and air. Amer- 
ica’s overwhelming power has been fended 
off, not by the enemy, but by our own hand. 

We have escalated, through gradualism, a 
minor engagement into our fourth largest 
war. 

The shackling of our Air Force and Naval 
air power in Vietnam affords us a striking 
exhibition of gradualism in action. 

In our system it is axiomatic that the high- 
est civilian level of government must estab- 
lish broad policies to govern the general di- 
rection in which our nation is to move. An 
obsession with preventing escalation of the 
air war in Vietnam, however, has led the 
Administration to transfer approval of at- 
tacks on specific targets from field com- 
manders and even the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to the President himself. Operational deci- 
sions reached far away in Washington have 
prevented some attacks altogether and in 
other instances have been so delayed as to 
forfeit precious military advantage. Certain 
targets unanimously recommended by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff two years ago have but 
recently been placed on the approved lists. 

During this long interval between target 
recommendations and approval, the enemy 
vastly strengthened his ability to withstand 
U.S. pressure from the air. He scattered his 
targets. Many of his vital operations were 
moved underground. With Soviet assistance 
he multiplied his air defenses. In the 18 
months prior to August 1967, the number of 
anti-aircraft guns deployed in North Viet- 
nam increased more than 250 percent, Sur- 
face-to-air missile (SA-2) sites more than 
doubled. Radar early warning capability 
tripled, and radar fire-control capability in- 
creased at an even faster rate.! U.S. losses in 
Pilots and equipment soared.’ 

Surveying this appalling sequence, the Mil- 
itary Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
United States Senate reported on August 31, 
1967: 

“It is not our intention to point a finger 
or to second guess those who determine this 
policy, but the cold fact is that this policy 
has not done the job and it has been con- 
trary to military judgment.” (Emphasis 
added.) 

A similar sequence has marked the prose- 
cution of the ground actions of this solicit- 
ously directed war. As in the application of 
air power, “too little too late” has been the 
pattern dictated by gradualism, with con- 
sequent terrible cost to us and the stricken 
people of Vietnam. For many months, the 
military leadership vainly pressed the Ad- 
ministration for a substantial increase of 
ground forces for Vietnam. Again, in the 
long interval that elapsed before his recom- 
mendations were approved, the enemy gained 
time to increase his own strength, 

Gradualism has restrained us from apply- 
ing enough pressure, in adequate time, to 
convince the enemy of the futility of his 
effort. Restraints imposed, not by the enemy, 
but by ourselves, have made it possible for 
him to carry forward an aggression with a 
growing expectation of at least partial 
success. 

This conduct of our efforts in Vietnam 
has been bitterly disappointing both militari- 
ly and politically and has imposed immense 
costs upon the American people. The war has 


Report and Hearings on the “Air War 
Against North Vietnam” by the Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate, Aug. 1967. 

a Ibid, “The North Vietnamese air defense 
environment overall, including anti-aircraft 
fire, surface-to-air missiles and Mig aircraft 
over the heavily defended targets in North 
Vietnam, has been described as the most 
deadly that the world has ever seen. The 
massive air defenses have exacted a heavy toll 
of American aircraft and pilots. More than 
660 planes have been shot down over North 
Vietnam.” 
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already caused over 100,000 U.S. casualties, 
consumed some $50 billions of dollars, gravely 
impaired our international relationships, and 
sharply divided the American people. Con- 
tinued adherence to this doctrine promises 
not only more disappointments, but also an 
escalating risk of world war. 


NATO APPLICATION 


The newly revised doctrine of “flexible 
response” is not regional in scope. Its injury 
to our nation’s vital interests has been 
world-wide. 

Announcement of adoption by NATO of 
the Administration’s version of flexible re- 
sponse” was made as recently as December 
1967, but U.S. acceptance of this doctrine 
in the early Sixties left NATO no alterna- 
tive. 

Now, Soviet Communism in Eastern Eu- 
rope can reasonably conclude from U.S. and 
NATO policy that military response to a 
thrust from the East would be initially op- 
posed only with commensurate force, For 
NATO, however, conventional response to a 
major conyentional military thrust would be 
unrealistic. NATO military strategists are 
acutely aware of this. The huge conventional 
forces of East European Communism, 
coupled with the political realities of the 
region, suggest that the new doctrine of 
“flexible response” may gravely menace all of 
Europe. 

Before this basic strategic revision, the 
NATO security design had given full con- 
sideration to conventional responses to acts 
of aggression short of major war. However, it 
was universally recognized and stressed that 
this capability had severe limitations. For 
the enemy who pushed the alliance beyond 
these limits, such force as necessary would 
be swiftly applied. That this force might not 
materialize was never contemplated. Because 
it was known to ali that the NATO nations 
had not only the capability but also the 
will to repel aggression, peace was preserved. 

The doctrine of “flexible response” as now 
incorporated into NATO planning would 
seem to dictate initial reliance on conven- 
tional defense—a doctrine conceding the loss 
of forward areas early in any conflict. Then, 
with enemy forces occupying allied territory, 
our own military options would become criti- 
cally restricted. Expecting an enemy to desist 
following his initial success is at best a dead- 
ly gamble, and at worst inviting defeat. 
For the new “flexible response” to become 
credible for Western Europe, a major increase 
of conventional forces would be required— 
an increase so great as to be economically 
and politically impracticable. We view the 
incorporation of this new doctrine into NATO 
security as a new “open door” 
policy—for Soviet Communism. 

Shortly after this new doctrine was enunci- 
ated, former Chancellor Adenauer expressed 
concern that it would weaken NATO and 
cause fragmentation of the alliance. His as- 
sessment has since been borne out. 

Thus, in but a brief span of years the new 
defense doctrine “flexible response” has 
gravely weakened the West’s long-established 
objective of presenting any aggressor in 
Europe with unacceptable risks. 

PREMISES REEXAMINED 

In contrast to the Administration’s prem- 
ises, we are convinced that these judgments 
must underpin America’s security policy: 

(1) Our defense posture must confront an 
enemy with a clearly unacceptable risk; 
otherwise it invites political opportunism 
and aggression, 

(2) Our policies in the course of a con- 
flict must not allow an enemy to control 
the level and nature of the U.S. military 
response, or allow him to disengage at will; 
otherwise they invite a continuing escalation 
of the conflict. 

(3) Our policies must not publicly pro- 
claim that America will withhold any ele- 
ment of her might to prevent or repel ag- 
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gression; otherwise they strip this nation of 
those military and diplomatic options in- 
dispensable to the attainment of her national 
goals, the success of her foreign policies, and 
her influence for peace. 


SUMMARY 


These criticisms of the current doctrines 
in no way diminish our concern for safe- 
guarding against irresponsibility in the use 
of military force. In a world of nuclear peril 
application of direct military force must al- 
ways be a last resort, Rather, we are con- 
vinced that an intensive reexamination of 
this country’s national security policies is 
long overdue. A re-appraisal of our strategic 
policies for countering aggression has be- 
come critical in the light of our mismanage- 
ment of the Vietnam conflict and the thrust 
of events elsewhere in the world. 

It is recognized that certain types of con- 
flict are not susceptible to solution by mili- 
tary power alone. This paper cannot properly 
be read as embracing the proposition that a 
military solution to the situation in Vietnam 
should have been undertaken at its inception 
6 years ago. It should also be noted that the 
paper does not attempt in any way to treat 
the exceedingly complicated military.diplo- 
matic issue of whether or not this war, hav- 
ing been so grievously mismanaged, can now 
reach a military solution lacking very major 
escalations evidently not now contemplated 
by the Administration. 

There is urgent need to establish a credi- 
bility with the world at large—indeed, with 
our own people—that the U.S. does have the 
determination, and does have the will, to use 
its strength to restore and keep the peace. 

The Administration's beguiling formula- 
tion for these new doctrines of “flexible re- 
sponse” and “gradualism” conceals a perilous 
unrealism. Offered in the name of prudence 
and humanitarianism, in application these 
doctrines are breeders of war and killers of 
men. 

The concept that the United States must 
maintain a measure of military flexibility to 
counter varying forms of aggression is un- 
challengeably valid, but it is unrealistic to 
apply equal emphasis at each level of a con- 
fiict spectrum. 

We require policies leading to a more effi- 
cient and efective military posture which 
will encourage new weaponry and new strate- 
gies by enhancing our total fighting capabil- 
ities and their deterrent effect. 

Once this nation resorts to arms to stem 
aggression, force should be applied quickly 
and decisively to bring the conflict swiftly to 
an end. The longer a conflict is indulged, the 
greater the likelihood of its escalation and 
expansion and the greater its casualties and 
destruction. And, once America is committed 
to military action, we must no longer merely 
respond; we must achieve and maintain the 
initiative. 

In view of the current tensions and insta- 
bility of world affairs, America can little af- 
ford to forearm potential aggressors with the 
assurance that she is unlikely to use any ele- 
ment of her power against them. Where our 
vital interests are at stake, meddlers and 
brigands must know that the risks they face 
are unacceptable, 

Looking to the future, there remains a 
probability of conflicts in other parts of the 
world. Communism is still enamored of 
fomenting “wars of national liberation.” 
Communist forces are actively probing in the 
Middle East, Africa and South America, as 
well as Asia, undermining the established or- 
ders and relentlessly striving to extend their 
influence. The thrust of their effort is still to 
weaken U.S. and Free World positions in in- 
ternational affairs. Many areas under increas- 
ing pressure in recent months are vital to the 
interests of the United States and the West, 
as well as to indigenous forces of freedom. 

America has neither the aspiration nor the 
resources to serve as policeman of the world. 
Yet, realities of geography, ideology, and in- 
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ternational politics dictate that this nation’s 
vital interests project far beyond her shores. 
We must maintain these interests, and we 
must defend them. Policies and a posture 
which unmistakably show this nation’s de- 
termination to protect these interests will 
discourage nibbling aggression and reduce 
the number of U.S. physical involvements. 
Such policies, and such a posture, do not 
exist today. 
CONCLUSION 


The doctrines of “flexible response” and 
“gradualism” as developed by this Adminis- 
tration expose this nation and the world to 
intolerable, largely avoidable risks, They im- 
pose terrible costs in lives and resources. 
They are incompatible with the security of 
the United States and perilous to world 
peace. 

Our country should announce at the high- 
est level the resumption of a national secu- 
rity policy that the size of our response to 
aggression will be our own decision tailored 
to each situation as it arises. A potential 
enemy will be denied the assurance he has 
appeared to have under the “gradualism” 
policy of a moderate and limited price in re- 
sponse to aggression. At the same time, we 
will continue to have the leeway to make our 
response as moderate or as potent as we con- 
sider appropriate. 
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U.S. Senator from 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3293) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1969 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, re- 
search, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I want to 
take this occasion to join those who have 
already commended the Senator from 
Mississippi for the masterful job he did 
as a substitute for our beloved chairman, 
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the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], in the direction of this year’s 
Department of Defense authorization 
bill, the first major bill from the commit- 
tee this year. 

A very thorough explanation as to 
what is provided in this $22 billion au- 
thorization bill has been given by the 
able Senator from Mississippi. I do not 
wish to repeat what has been said. How- 
ever, there is one committee recommen- 
dation which I believe requires discussion 
because of the vital issue involved; that 
is, the recommendation to disapprove the 
$28 million requested for new interceptor 
aircraft. These funds would have been 
used as a step toward the modernization 
of our air defense forces. The total pro- 
gram would have involved improvement 
of F-106 interceptors and the develop- 
ment of new warning and control sys- 
tems. The improvements for the F-106 
would have provided new missile and fire 
control systems. The committee has 
recommended disapproval of this request 
for the reasons stated in the committee 
report. 

Among the most important problems 
facing this country is the extent and 
nature of the threat posed to our security 
by the bomber forces of Russia, China, 
and possibly other countries. 

According to the statement by the 
Secretary of Defense before our Armed 
Services Committee this year, the So- 
viets have a force of approximately 155 
heavy intercontinental bombers. What 
the Secretary did not point out as spe- 
cifically as he might have is that the 
Soviets also have a force of air-refuel- 
able medium bombers—900 Badgers and 
Blinders—giving them a total strategic 
bomber force of 1,100 aircraft versus 
about 690-700 of our strategic bombers. 
This represents a reversal of our former 
numerical preponderance in manned 
bombers, and poses a threat to the 
United States which is largely over- 
looked because the spotlight has been fo- 
cused on the ICBM threat. 

Data concerning the Soviet strategic 
bomber force was published in a docu- 
ment released by the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee last July entitled “The 
Changing Strategic Military Balance” 
and is of special interest. The source fig- 
ures for the Soviet bomber forces were 
taken from The Military Balance” pub- 
lished by the prestigious Institute for 
Strategic Studies. The Soviet strategic 
bomber force is described as being com- 
posed of: 

Nine hundred Badgers, a twin-turbo- 
jet subsonic medium bomber similar to 
the former U.S. B-47 and equipped for 
in-flight refueling. The Badger has a 
bombload capacity of 20,000 pounds and 
some versions carry the Kipper standoff 
nuclear missile, with a range of 450 
miles. The Badgers have been operation- 
al since 1955 and are expected to be re- 
placed by the Blinder which has super- 
sonic capability and a bombload capaci- 
ty of 12,000 pounds. 

The Blinder became operational in 
1962 and carries a Kitchen air-to-sur- 
face missile. A few Blinders are included 
in the above estimate of the Badger 
force. 
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In addition to the Badgers and Blind- 
ers there are about 100 Bisons. This 
four-engine turbojet bomber is compa- 
rable to our long-range B-52 and has 
been operational since 1956. It has a 
bombload capacity of 20,000 pounds. 

Finally, it is estimated that there are 
100 Bears. This is a huge four-engine 
turboprop bomber with a range of 7,800 
miles. Its commercial version, the TU- 
114, is the largest operational aircraft 
in the world. A Bear-type aircraft flies 
a weekly nonstop flight from Moscow to 
Havana transporting passengers and 
freight. First operational in 1956, the 
Bear has a bombload capacity of over 
40,000 pounds and carries a Kangaroo 
standoff missile. 

Some of these data may vary slightly 
with the classified official National In- 
telligence Estimate, but I believe it gen- 
erally is reliable and accurate. It is clear 
that the threat posed by this bomber 
force is both real and substantial. We 
cannot afford to ignore it and to direct 
our attention solely to developing an 
effective antimissile defense. 

We would be guilty of gross error to 
conclude that an enemy attack upon 
our Nation would be limited to a missile 
attack. We should not delude ourselves 
for 1 minute that an enemy foolish 
enough to attack us would be so naive 
as not to use every bomber at his dis- 
posal, either as part of the initial strike 
force or as a second strike wave. 

The Soviets have maintained their in- 
terest in bombers despite our failure to 
move ahead with the development of an 
advance bomber. According to the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, General Mc- 
Connell, the Soviets are continuing pro- 
duction of heavy bombers and supersonic 
medium bombers—the Blinders—are en- 
tering operational service in substantial 
numbers. Recently, we have learned of 
simulated strike missions which the Rus- 
sians have flown in the vicinity of New- 
foundland and Alaska. These missions, 
which tested our detection systems, 
clearly reveal the intention of the Soviets 
to maintain bomber forces in a state of 
combat readiness. 

To meet the bomber threat, the Air 
Force has developed a concept for an im- 
proved air defense system capable of de- 
stroying the enemy’s bombers before they 
approach within striking range of the 
target areas. This system would include 
an improved interceptor, an airborne 
warning and control system, and an 
over-the-horizon radar. 

I believe the AWACS system would 
improve the effectiveness of all intercep- 
tor forces. It would involve a long-endur- 
ance aircraft, highly survivable, and ca- 
pable of quick reaction and rapid deploy- 
ment to positions around and well be- 
yond the boundaries of our Nation. Its 
mobility would make AWACS virtually 
immune to destruction by ICBM attack. 

The over-the-horizon radars would 
work in conjunction with and comple- 
ment the AWACS systems and the ad- 
vanced interceptor. These radars would 
have the ability to detect targets from 
the earth’s surface to the ionosphere at 
great ranges from our coastlines. We 
would be in a position to provide a 
bomber holdback line that would deny 
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an enemy the opportunity to gain the 
advantage of tactical surprise. 

There is no question but that an effec- 
tive air defense system can make an im- 
portant contribution in limiting damage 
to the United States in the event of a 
nuclear war between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. It is difficult to dis- 
cuss this matter in detail on the floor of 
the Senate because so much of the mate- 
rial is classified. However, it is accurate 
to state that a substantial percentage of 
Soviet megatonnage could be delivered 
by Soviet bombers in the absence of an 
adequate air defense and that millions of 
American lives could be forfeited by a 
failure to provide a defense against the 
bomber threat. 

The Russians now think their missiles 
will work—but they can be certain their 
bombers will work if we fail to defend 
against them. 

It is with some misgiving, therefore, 
that I note the committee’s disapproval 
of the $28 million requested for F-106 
modification, with no substitute funds 
provided for any alternative develop- 
ment. I hope that we will not indefinitely 
delay modernization of our air defense 
system. The former Secretary of Defense 
studied and studied the problem to ex- 
haustion and then even he finally con- 
cluded that we could not afford to delay 
much longer on this issue. 

This need for procuring and deploying 
an advanced interceptor aircraft has 
already been considered by the Senate 
in recent years. In our action on the 
fiscal year 1967 Department of Defense 
authorization request we authorized $55 
million “for the procurement of, or for 
maintaining a production capability for, 
the F-12 aircraft.” Our action was de- 
signed to provide our Armed Forces with 
the advanced interceptor needed for the 
immediate future. 

The procurement of this interceptor 
had been recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff based upon their evalua- 
tion of the air-breathing threat of the 
future. Unfortunately, the former Secre- 
tary of Defense refused to release the 
funds for the purposes specified by the 
Congress and we have, for all practical 
purposes, lost 2 years in preparing our- 
selves to meet this most vital need. 

I understand that studies have been 
made within the Defense Department as 
to possible mixes of aircraft which could 
be utilized in the air defense role. Per- 
haps the F-12 aircraft should be part of 
the air defense fleet—supplemented per- 
haps by F-106’s, F—4’s, or some other air- 
craft. It is a matter of some urgency that 
these studies be shared with Congress 
and that a decision be made soon on our 
air defense. 

I know that the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee, under the direction of the Senator 
from Mississippi, is devoting itself to a 
study of strategic aircraft needs. I hope 
that both that subcommittee and the full 
Armed Services Committee can receive 
prompt and further reports and sugges- 
tions from the Air Force about ways in 
which we can meet the bomber threat. 

It was unfortunate, but understand- 
able, that Congress should be disposed to 
delay decisions so long as the Secretary 
of Defense and the military departments 
disagreed strongly on aircraft procure- 
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ments. We have seen one example in the 
case of the F-111B. Of course, I hope that 
the new Secretary of Defense will—and 
I believe he already has begun to—estab- 
lish more effective cooperation with the 
services, 

Nevertheless, if no decision can be 
reached inside the Pentagon, then Con- 
gress, itself, must take the initiative in 
national defense. I hope the Pentagon 
will be asked to advise the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee soon on an agreeable pro- 
gram for a new interceptor. 

I am not particularly concerned about 
what interceptor we choose. I am con- 
cerned that we get the most effective one 
we can possibly develop at the time and 
in the numbers we deem necessary to 
meet the threat. 

These decisions obviously require addi- 
tional hearings and deliberations, and I 
shall be pleased to cooperate with the 
Senator from Mississippi in such delib- 
erations at an early date. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
NON in the chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
may be recognized for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 160— 
INTRODUCTION OF JOINT RESO- 
LUTION AUTHORIZING SECURI- 
TIES AND EXCHANGE COMMIS- 
SION TO MAKE A STUDY OF IN- 
STITUTIONAL INVESTORS AND 
THE EFFECT OF THEIR SALES AND 
PURCHASES ON THE NATION’S 
SECURITIES MARKET 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, since 
1959 holdings of financial institutions— 
banks, insurance companies, mutual 
funds, employee pension and welfare 
funds, foundations, and college endow- 
ments—in securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange have nearly dou- 
bled. In 1959 institutional investors 
owned securities valued at $53 billion. By 
1966 this figure had increased to $101 
billion and financial institutions held ap- 
proximately one-third of the outstand- 
ing securities listed on the exchange. 

This rapid increase raises many ques- 
tions concerning the impact of the insti- 
tutional investor on our Nation’s securi- 
ties markets. 

Traditionally, securities transactions 
have been of limited size—emanating 
from large numbers of investors. Re- 
cently, however, institutional buying and 
selling of large blocks of stocks has dra- 
matically increased. For example, on the 
New York Stock Exchange transactions 
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in blocks of over 10,000 shares has tripled 
since 1964. In the third quarter of last 
year there were 1,735 transactions on the 
exchange involving lots of 10,000 or more 
shares compared to 900 such transactions 
in the third quarter of 1966. Such trans- 
actions could if executed at or about the 
same time, cause severe fluctuations in 
the price of individual stocks and lessen 
the liquidity of the market. 

The growth of institutional investment 
also raises questions as to the relation- 
ships and potential conflicts of interest 
between the institution holding large 
blocks of a company’s stock and the com- 
pany’s management. 

Another area of particular concern has 
been the marked rise in the short-term 
trading of securities by some institu- 
tional investors. Since 1965 mutual 
funds have increased their portfolio 
turnover rate from 21 to 33.5 percent. 
Some performance funds specifically 
stress short-term trading and their 
transactions may well be detrimental to 
the orderly functions of our securities 
market. 

Robert Haack, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, in a recent speech 
discussed the impact of the institutional 
investor on our Nation’s securities mar- 
kets. Mr. Haack recommended that 
a comprehensive government-industry 
study of these problems be undertaken 
as soon as possible. 

The SEC in its report last December— 
Report of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission on the Public Policy Impli- 
cations of Investment Company Growth, 
89th Congress, second session, House of 
Representatives, Report No. 2337—also 
expressed increased concern regarding 
the implications of institutional investor 
growth. The report said: 

While the nation’s securities markets on 
the whole have responded well to the 
changes wrought by increased institutional 
investor participation, there are increasing 
signs of strain on the mechanisms of the 
auction markets. In a number of instances, 
the sudden and simultaneous appearance of 
sell orders for large blocks of the same se- 
curity has resulted in a marked drop in its 
price. In a few instances, the strain on the 
auction market caused a temporary suspen- 
sion of trading in the security involved. In 
some instances, the selling pressures appear 
to have been accentuated—perhaps unduly 
so—because of the manner in which the or- 
ders were executed. 

There is a lack of reliable and comprehen- 
sive data concerning the securities holdings 
and trading activities of other institutional 
investors. For example, even though nonin- 
sured pension funds own more corporate 
stock than mutual funds do, there is no in- 
formation generally available—even on an 
annual basis—as to the size of the pen- 
sion funds’ holdings of specific securities. 
Pension funds are regulated under the Wel- 
fare and Pension Fund Disclosure Act of 
1958, which is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Closing the informational 
gap with respect to pension fund holdings 
and holdings of other institutional inves- 
tors through amendments to existing Federal 
regulatory statutes and through other ap- 
propriate means is an indispensable pre- 
liminary step to adequate analysis to the 
problems raised by the institutionalization of 
the securities markets. 


When testifying before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce regarding the mutual fund 
bill, SEC Chairman Manuel F. Cohen ex- 
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pressed again his interest in seeing a 
comprehensive study undertaken. 

I have also recently received corre- 
spondence between Mr. Haack and 
Chairman Cohen which supports the 
need for such a study. This correspond- 
ence stresses the fact that the New York 
Stock Exchange, the American Stock Ex- 
change, the Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms, the Investment Company 
Institute, and the National Association 
of Securities Dealers all agree that such 
a study is needed. The entire securities 
industry is willing to cooperate with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
through the vehicle of an advisory com- 
mittee, to bring about a cooperative en- 
deavor in this area. I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse this suggestion and I am sure that 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and all those concerned with the 
role of the institutional investor will, be- 
fore this study is initiated, combine their 
talents to form the Advisory Committee. 
In this manner, the experiences and tal- 
ents of all those concerned can be 
brought to focus on this most important 
problem. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the correspondence to 
which I have referred be included in the 
Recorp, so that all Members of this body 
may have the benefit of the views of both 

the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the securities industry. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 14, 1968. 

Mr. ROBERT W. Haack, 

President, New York Stock Exchange, 

New York, N.Y. 

Dran Bos: There seem to be a number of 
misconceptions concerning the study of the 
impact and role of institutions in the secu- 
rities markets which Congressman Moss and 
Keith have proposed and which the Com- 
mission supports. I thought it would be 
helpful to set down in some detail precisely 
what we do, and what we do not, have in 
mind. 

First and foremost, I wish to make clear 
that this is to be an economic study, not 
an investigation. It is intended to produce 
information concerning basic economic 
trends that will be helpful to the Commis- 
sion, to the self-regulatory agencies, to the 
industry, and to everyone else concerned 
with the role of institutions in the secu- 
rities markets; it is not intended to produce 
disciplinary proceedings or other enforce- 
ment actions against any firms, persons or 
institutions. Nor would it be used to conduct 
investigations for any such purpose. 

Among the questions to which the pro- 
posed study might direct its attention are 
the following: Has the growth of institu- 
tional investors encouraged the flow of equity 
financing? Or has it merely substituted in- 
stitutional for individual investment? Will 
the supply of equity securities balance the 
increasing demand from institutional in- 
vestors? Has the total volume of stock trad- 
ing increased by more than what one might 
expect in the absence of large institutional 
investment? If so, has the increased trad- 
ing tended to increase the liquidity of mar- 
kets or has it had the opposite result? Is the 
increase in trading concentrated in certain 
types of institutions, or is it typical of all 
categories of institutional investors? 

What impact on stock price trends should 
one expect from growing participation of 
institutional investors, given their longer- 
term investment horizons and the possi- 
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bilities available to them of averaging risks? 
Has any such trend actually developed? What 
effect has it had on the investment objectives 
of individual investors? What changes are 
occurring in the relationships among indi- 
vidual investors, institutional investors, and 
the corporate issuers and their manage- 
ments? These are representative of the im- 
portant economic issues worthy of study. 

Most prior studies made by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to Congressional direction 
were initiated because Congress was con- 
cerned about the possibility that serious mal- 
practices existed in some area or that 
existing regulatory controls were inadequate. 
Such studies, therefore, necessarily focused 
upon determining the extent and nature of 
improper practices which might exist and 
upon determining whether or not regulatory 
objectives were being evaded or controls were 
otherwise ineffective. The purpose of the 
present study, by contrast, will be to obtain 
more information about, and better under- 
standing of, an economic phenomenon— 
“institutional investing’—and to determine 
its impact upon individual investors, the 
corporate issuers, the securities firms, and 
the public capital markets. 

Institutionalization of investment is prob- 
ably the most significant phenomenon in 
the securities markets today. It is a dramatic 
and developing process, concerning which 
all of us should be informed as promptly, as 
currently, and as continuously as possible. 
There is little doubt as to the need for 
such study or the potential dangers if one 
is not undertaken promptly. 

A question has, however, been raised 
whether the Commission is the appropriate 
body to undertake this study. In my view, 
the Commission is the logical organization 
to shoulder this responsibility, and possibly 
the only one that can meet all of the neces- 
sary criteria. 

First, the Commission is the agency estab- 
lished by the Congress specifically for the 
purpose of conducting studies of this nature. 
We already have a statutory obligation to 
keep abreast of developments in the secu- 
rities markets and to report our conclusions 
to the Congress whenever we become aware 
of matters which should be brought to its 
attention, whether or not legislation is pro- 
posed. 

Second, the study necessarily must go be- 
yond the mere collection of statistics and 
similar data. We have authority to obtain, 
and experience in obtaining, data concerning 
existing and developing practices of the dif- 
ferent, and frequently competing, institu- 
tions, as well as information concerning the 
nature and dimensions of any problems 
which flow from them, The Commission can 
also wsure, when and to the extent appro- 
priate, confidential treatment of information 
furnished for the purposes of the study. 

Third, in order to assure the usefulness 
and effectiveness of the study, it should be 
under the direction of any agency which has 
not merely an academic interest in the oper- 
ation of the securities markets, but a long- 
term responsibility for the health and well- 
being of those markets. An ad hoc com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
various interested groups and put together 
solely for the purpose of conducting a single 
study would not have this long-term re- 
sponsibility, and would also have much more 
difficulty in developing the cohesion and cen- 
tralized direction necessary to the success- 
ful conduct of the study. 

Fourth, the study might develop informa- 
tion and raise questions of significance un- 
der the anti-trust laws, with which only the 
Commission would be in a position to deal 
effectively. 

The first step in the preparation of the 
study would be to convene a meeting of 
representatives of the Commission, of other 
interested Government agencies (such as the 
Federal Reserve Board), of the self-regulatory 
bodies, of industry groups, and distinguished 
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economists, to consider the nature and 
dimensions of the study, the types of in- 
formation most urgently needed, and the 
most effective ways of obtaining and analyz- 
ing that information. It is essential that the 
Commission have the benefit of the think- 
ing of a group of this nature, not only in 
planning this study, but in advising the Com- 
mission on a continuing basis of new devel- 
opments which should be taken into account 
in the Commission’s work. I contemplate that 
this group would join us in the creation of 
an advisory committee, representative of the 
various interests concerned, which would 
meet regularly with the study staff and with 
the Commission during and after the com- 
pletion of the study, and that it would have 
an active role in shaping the scope and con- 
duct of the study. This would mean that, as 
information is gathered, it would be made 
available promptly to the advisory commit- 
tee so that they will be in a position to offer 
informed judgments to the Commission. 

To staff the study group, which would 
operate outside the regular framework of the 
Commission organization, but remain sub- 
ject to continuing and close Commission 
oversight, I contemplate that we would re- 
cruit outstanding people from industry, from 
universities, and from other agencies of the 
government. The Commission would welcome 
suggestions and the assistance of all indus- 
try groups in recruiting the best persons 
available. We would also assign to the study 
members of the Commission’s staff who have 
a special familiarity with the technical opera- 
tion of, and current trends in, the various 
securities markets, or who are now and have 
been working on economic issues to be con- 
sidered in the study. Certain of the issues to 
be explored could be made the object of 
studies by distinguished economists not em- 
ployed directly by the study staff. Every effort 
would be made to seek out persons of such 
stature and independence as to insure the 
objectivity of viewpoint and result of the 
study. In any event, arrangements would be 
made so that those in charge of the study 
would have direct and immediate access to 
the Commission, the Advisory Committee and 
leading economists in the nation. 

I anticipate that when the study staff has 
developed its tentative report, it would be 
made available to the Advisory Committee 
and to the Commission. I would hope that 
the Commission and the Advisory Committee 
would agree on all points. Should some dif- 
ferences develop, however, the committee or 
any member of it would have full opportu- 
nity, and such assistance as the study staff 
can provide, to spell out (in the final report) 
any differences and the reasons therefor. 

As you know, we have submitted to Chair- 
man Moss, at his request, a proposed budget, 
for use in connection with further action on 
the resolution which he and Mr. Keith intro- 
duced in the last session of the Congress. 
That budget was prepared on the assump- 
tion that the Commission would be required 
to do all of the work involved in gathering 
and analyzing the necessary information. To 
the extent that portions of the work would 
be done by outside economists under special 
arrangements, the budget would be revised. 
To the extent that self-regulatory agencies, 
industry groups and others may be able to 
assist the Commission in the gathering or 
processing of this information—and I want 
to make clear again that we welcome, and 
indeed solicit, such assistance and coopera- 
tion—the demands on the Commission’s 
time and manpower, and correspondingly 
upon the appropriation required, would of 
course be reduced. 

I hope that the foregoing will put to rest 
any concern that may have arisen regarding 
the purpose and scope of the proposed study. 
If any further information would be useful, 
please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
MANUEL F, COHEN, 
Chairman. 
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New Tonk STOCK EXCHANGE, 
New York, N.Y., March 12, 1698. 

Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, New Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: The purpose of 
this letter is to convey to you and the other 
members of the Committee for your con- 
sideration the views of various organiza- 
tions in the securities industry on a pro- 
posed study of institutional activity. These 
views are shared by the New York Stock 
Exchange, American Stock Exchange, Asso- 
ciation of Stock Exchange Firms, Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America, In- 
vestment Company Institute and National 
Association of Securities Dealers. 

We have had extensive conversations with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
in particular with Chairman Cohen on the 
basic approach to the study, its scope, and 
organization. With Chairman Cohen’s per- 
mission, I am attaching hereto his most 
recent letter which outlines the views of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission on the 
general purpose of the study, the specific 
questions to be investigated, the research 
organization to be assembled, the role of the 
Advisory Committee, and plans to encourage 
the publication of different viewpoints 
should they develop. Chairman Cohen's rec- 
ommendations accord with our view of the 
project. What we both have in mind is a 
basic economic study not an investigation. 
Its purpose would be to analyze the eco- 
nomic process and future implications of 
rising institutional participation in the 
equity markets. The study would not be 
intended to produce or become the vehicle 
for disciplinary proceedings or other en- 
forcement actions. 

I should like to stress the active role to 
be played by the Advisory Committee which, 
I hope, would be a small, representative 
group, and therefore not hampered by un- 
wieldy size. We would suggest also that the 
Commission seek the advice and counsel 
of the Advisory Committee in the selection 
of a Staff Director. By so doing, the Commis- 
sion could hope to select the most capable 
person available with a broad background 
in the areas to be studied. 

Hopefully, any resolution passed by the 
Congress will specify many of the thoughts 
outlined here and in Chairman Cohen's let- 
ter. It may also be desirable to make both 
a part of the legislative record. 

Please let me know if I can clarify any 
of the suggestions offered here for considera- 
tion by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency or if I can be of service to you in any 
other way. 

Sincerely, 
Rozsert W. Haack. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I, too, 
am concerned about the impact of the 
institutional investor not only in the 
securities market but in other aspects of 
our economy as well. Billions of dollars 
are controlled by institutional investors 
of all types, insurance companies, com- 
mercial banks, mutual funds, and others. 

Accordingly, I am today introducing a 
joint resolution which provides for such 
a study to be conducted under the juris- 
diction of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and I am confident that the 
information obtained will strengthen and 
provide for continuing public confidence 
in our Nation’s securities markets. 

I would also hope that the industries 
affected will work together and cooperate 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission toward developing the kind of 
complete study that is needed in this 
area. I will certainly cooperate in this 
endeavor, as I am sure the other mem- 
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bers of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee will join with me in offering their 
help and assistance. 

Finally, I would like to stress the fact 
that this resolution is not intended to be 
a substitute for, or a prerequisite to, the 
legislative proposals set forth in S. 1659, 
the proposed Investment Company 
Amendments Act. S. 1659 contains the 
recommendations of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s report on “Pub- 
lic Policy Implications of Investment 
Company Growth” on which the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has com- 
pleted its hearings. This joint resolution 
is intended to be a separate measure 
which will enable us to look further into 
the problems arising from the increasing 
influence of institutional investors on 
our Nation’s securities markets. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution will be printed 
in the Recorp, as requested. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 160) to 
amend the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 to authorize an investigation of the 
effect on the securities markets of the 
operation of institutional investors, in- 
troduced by Mr. SPARKMAN, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S.J. Res. 160 

Whereas there has been a very significant 
increase in the amount of securities held 
and traded by institutional investors both in 
absolute terms and in relation to other types 
of investors; and 

Whereas such an increase may have an 
impact upon the maintenance of fair and 
orderly securities markets, upon the issuers 
of securities traded in such markets and 
upon the interests of investors and the pub- 
lic interest: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
19 of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(e) The Commission is authorized and 
directed to make a study and investigation 
of the purchase, sale and holding of securi- 
ties by institutional investors of all types 
including, but not limited to, banks, insur- 
ance companies, mutual funds, employee 
pension and welfare funds, foundation and 
college endowments, in order to determine 
the effect of such purchases, a sales and hold- 
ings upon the maintenance of fair and 
orderly securities markets and upon the 
stability of such markets, both in general and 
for individual securities, and upon the in- 
terests of the issuers of such securities and 
upon the interests of the public so that the 
Congress may determine what measures, if 
any, may be necessary and appropriate in the 
public interest and for the protection of in- 
vestors. The Commission shall report to the 
Congress on or before December 31, 1969, the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with its recommendations, including 
such recommendations for legislation as it 
deems advisable. For the purposes of the 
study and investigation authorized by this 
subsection the Commission shall have all the 
power and authority which it would have if 
such investigation were being conducted 
pursuant to section 21 of this Act. The Com- 
mission is authorized to appoint, without 
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regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, and to pay, without re- 
gard to the provision of chapter 51 and sub- 
chapter III of chapter 53 of such title 
relating to classification and General Sched- 
ule pay rates, such personnel as the Commis- 
sion deems advisable to carry out the study 
and investigation authorized by this subsec- 
tion, but no such rate shall exceed the per 
annum rate in effect for a GS-18." To carry 
out such study and investigation there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $825,000. 

“In connection with such study, the Com- 
mission shall consult with representatives of 
various classes of institutional investors, 
members of the securities industry, repre- 
sentatives of other government agencies, and 
other interested persons, and with an Ad- 
visory Committee which shall be established 
by the Commission for the purpose of ad- 
vising and consulting with the Commission 
on a regular basis on such matters.“ 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3293) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1969 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles, research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to 
prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength of the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes, 

MODIFIED UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, referring to my previous consent 
request granted, that all time on all 
amendments, with the exception of the 
three Clark amendments, be limited to 30 
minutes, the time to be equally divided, 
I ask unanimous consent that that order 
be effective immediately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent, further, 
that on the question of final passage of 
said bill, debate shall be limited to 4 
hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled, respectively, by the majority and 
minority leaders, or whomever they may 
designate; provided, that the said lead- 
ers, or either of them, may, from the 
time under their control on the passage 
of the bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
LMr. Javits] may be tomor- 
row on an amendment which he will of- 
fer, and that the time be limited to 30 
minutes, that time to be equally divided 
between the Senator from New York 
LMr. Javits] and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—will the Senator make as a part of 
his unanimous-consent request that I 
may bring up my amendment immedi- 
ately after completion of action on the 
amendments of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK]? 
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I am not disposed to object to unani- 
mous-consent requests, but we had bet- 
ter be careful that we do not block Sen- 
ators on this one, or we could block them 
all. The difficulty is that the agreement 
expires by 2:30 p.m. Therefore, if a Sena- 
tor has not completed his debate by 2:30, 
he is cut off. I do not think any Senator 
intended that. If we are stuck with this 
one, then we will be mighty sure we are 
not going to be stuck hereafter. That is 
why I suggested to the Senator what I 
did 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my thought, in making the request 
as I did, was that I would be protecting 
the Senator from New York, because I 
am not positive the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania intends to bring his three 
amendments up in orderly succession, 
one right after the other. It was my 
thought that if a hiatus developed in 
bringing up his amendments, the Sena- 
tor from New York would have a half 
hour. I am sure the Senator from New 
York will not have any problem. 

Mr. JAVITS. Do I understand that I 
will have a half hour on my amendment, 
equally divided, and that then it will be 
submitted to a vote, whether it comes 
before or after 2:30? Otherwise my rights 
may be cut off. I may be stuck on this 
one, but I will be mighty well sure I am 
protected hereafter. I wonder if we can 
have an understanding on this matter? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Would 
the Senator be willing to come in at 
9:30 in the morning and take up his 
amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. The difficulty with that 
is that no Senator comes in at 9:30 and 
there will be only a corporal’s guard here 
to listen. I do not think that is fair to 
me. I do not think we ought to be 
strangled quite this way. Therefore, I 
would appreciate it if the leadership 
would provide as I have suggested. I am 
not going to make a fuss about this one. 
I cannot. But Senators are not helpless 
around here. If we can have half an hour 
on this amendment, I can come in at 10, 
and I will take the half hour whenever it 
can be arranged, but I do not want to be 
cut off from having time to debate or 
having a vote on my amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am sure 
the Senator does not imply that the 
Senator from West Virginia or any other 
member of the leadership is attempting 
to cut the Senator off. I feel positive the 
Senator will be accommodated. I would 
merely like to have the unanimous-con- 
sent request acted on affirmatively so 
that he will be assured of 30 minutes on 
his amendment tomorrow. He can speak 
this afternoon, under general debate, as 
much as he wishes. I hope the Senator 
will not object. I assure him that I and 
the leadership will do everything we pos- 
sibly can to see that he will get his one- 
half hour within the time framework on 
tomorrow. If it does not work out, I am 
sure the leadership will bend over back- 
ward to see that the Senator will get his 
vote, and that we will close up action on 
the bill as soon after the time of 2:30, 
which has been agreed upon, as possible. 
We set the time of 2:30 only to accom- 
modate the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Srennis], who needs to get away to- 
morrow. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I will accept the leader- 
ship’s assurances on that score. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The modified unanimous-consent 
agreement reduced to writing is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That effective immediately, during 
the further consideration of the bill (S. 3293) 
to authorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1969 for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, 
research, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Armed Forces and to prescribe the 
authorized personnel strength of the Selected 
Reserve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes, debate 
on any amendment (except three amend- 
ments to be offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Clark, on which there shall be 
one hour each), motion, or appeal, except a 
motion to lay on the table, shall be limited 
to one-half hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the mover of any such amend- 
ment or motion and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. Stennis: Provided, That after the 
disposition of the Journal on April 19, 1968, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Clark, 
shall be first 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to four hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders or Senators designated 
by them: Provided, That the said leaders, or 
either of them, may, from the time under 
their control on the passage of the said bill, 
allot additional time to any Senator during 
the consideration of any amendment, motion, 
or appeal. 

Ordered further, That a vote shall be taken 
on final passage of the bill not later than 
2:30 p.m., Friday, April 19, 1968. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield me a 
little time on general debate? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. How 
much time does the Senator desire? 

Mr. JAVITS. Ten minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

AMENDMENT NO. 699 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
which I shall propose tomorrow be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be printed and will lie 
on the table; and, without objection, the 
amendment will be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. Javits’ amendment (No. 699) is 
as follows: 

On page 4, line 7, insert after “Sec. 301” 
the following: “(a)”; and on page 4, line 16, 
at the end thereof, insert the following: 

„b) Insofar as practicable, the Secretary 
of Defense shall take into account as a favor- 
able factor in awarding contracts for pro- 
curement under this Act the undertaking by 
a contractor submitting a bid to employ a 
substantial number of unemployed or low- 
income persons in carrying out the contract, 
and shall otherwise encourage employers 
performing work on contracts made pur- 
suant to this section to train and employ 
such persons in carrying out such contracts.” 


Mr. JAVITS. The wording of my 
amendment itself is practically the ar- 
gument. It would be added to the bill at 
page 4, line 16, as a new subsection, 
which means that it follows the authori- 
zations for appropriations on procure- 
ment as well as on research, develop- 
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ment, testing, and evaluation. It reads as 
follows: 

Insofar as practicable, the Secretary of 
Defense shall take into account as a favor- 
able factor in awarding contracts for pro- 
curement under this Act the undertaking by 
a contractor submitting a bid to employ a 
substantial number of unemployed or low- 
income persons in carrying out the contract, 
and shall otherwise encourage employers 
performing work on contracts made pursuant 
to this section to train and employ such 
persons in carrying out such contracts. 


The purpose of this amendment, Mr. 
President, is to induce the Secretary of 
Defense to focus effort on the situations 
of the hard-core unemployed in the slums 
and ghettos of the country. The Presi- 
dent is coming to us for a multibillion- 
dollar program toward that end. The bill 
and the law relating to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity carry material pro- 
visions on that score. 

Here is $22 billion worth of Govern- 
ment procurement, all of which will be 
contracted for with private business and 
which could have a major social impact. 
At the very least, Mr. President, we ought 
to have an expression of intent that, 
everything else being equal, this procure- 
ment should make a maximum impact on 
reducing hard-core unemployment. 

It is to be noted that the amendment 
does not make it mandatory. It says in- 
sofar as practicable.” I point out that 
there are provisions of the Defense Ap- 
propriations Act—notably section 608, 
which deals with small business—which, 
generally speaking, seek to set a climate 
to somewhat the same effect. 

I point that out because it is important 
to note that we are not trying to pass a 
new type of program as to directing mili- 
tary procurement, but that we have ac- 
tually heretofore made such provisions 
with respect to those appropriations. 

Mr. President, as part of the legisla- 
tive history—and I say this as the pro- 
ponent of the amendment—it will be un- 
derstood, of course, that the words “in- 
sofar as practicable’ mean what they 
say. The Secretary of Defense will, of 
course, have to take into consideration 
many other things with respect to pro- 
duction, efficiency, quality, delivery on 
time, national security, and many other 
aspects which go into the making of a 
defense contract. 

But insofar as practicable, he should 
consider it a favorable factor, in award- 
ing these contracts, that an effort is 
being made to alleviate the problem of 
the hard-core unemployed. As this be- 
comes, Mr. President, an objective of our 
national policy, as the administration is 
seeking to have us appropriate quite a 
large sum of money in order to make it 
possible—something in the area of sev- 
eral billion dollars—it seems to me we 
ought to take this opportunity to bring 
the Secretary of Defense and this kind 
of procurement in consonance with that 
effort, which is all that the amendment 
seeks to do. It is really a sense-of-Con- 
gress concept, but does set a criterion for 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. President, I have to state paren- 
thetically also that the amendment, 
which I hope the Senator from Mississip- 
pi will study overnight, represents an ef- 
fort to implement what is becoming now 
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an established policy in our Government, 
to do everything we can to help with the 
problem of the urban and rural poverty 
areas, consistent with other objectives in 
the area of defense—and I have named 
those—that we must, and quite properly, 
serve. 

Finally, Mr. President, this is not a 
matter of a hypothetical situation. It is 
a very practical situation. The Republic 
Aviation Corp., with headquarters in my 
home State of New York, is at this time 
bidding upon various items of Govern- 
ment business, and making the point, in 
that regard, that it can utilize, train, and 
employ over 2,000 of these hard-core un- 
employed. I think that is an interesting 
sidelight on the situation, because it in- 
dicates that, again, business is interested, 
that it is willing to undertake a role and 
a responsibility in respect to this very 
critical matter for the country, and that 
other business concerns can be similarly 
induced if their attention is directed to 
the matter. What better way is there to 
direct their attention to it, considering 
the intensity of the competitiveness of 
bids for the size of procurement which is 
covered by the authorization in this bill, 
than to make a favorable factor of what 
is a national necessity? 

I hope very much, Mr. President, that 
the matter will have the careful consid- 
eration of the Senator from Mississippi, 
that other Senators will also read the 
amendment and consider carefully this 
fundamental effort to buttress the na- 
tional policy which is very clearly indi- 
cated by the action Congress has already 
taken, by the report of the President’s 
Commission on Civil Disorders, and by 
the activity of the National Alliance of 
Businessmen, headed by Henry Ford, of 
the Urban Coalition, and of many move- 
ments in the most authoritative quarters 
in the American business and govern- 
mental community. 

I hope very much, Mr. President, that 
the Senate may consider favorably this 
amendment, which only practices what 
we are now p: with respect to this 
very difficult situation. I shall pursue the 
matter further tomorrow, Mr. President, 
and I hope very much that Senators will 
take an interest in what could be an im- 
portant contribution to meeting the very 
critical situation the country faces with 
regard to the crisis in the cities. 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia for his cooperation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, acting on behalf of both the ma- 
jority and minority leaders, I yield 20 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], with the 
time to be equally charged against both 
sides under general debate. 


OUR FUTURE FOREIGN POLICY 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, we have 
come to an awakening, a sad reckoning 
in Vietnam. With the ebullience of a 
new nation possessing seemingly limit- 
less power, we have enjoyed the assump- 
tion in the past that American military 
might, being enforced by American eco- 
nomic strength and moral force, could 
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achieve anything America set out to do. 
We are learning a bitter lesson in Viet- 
nam for the first time—the lesson that 
we are not any more able than other im- 
mensely powerful countries in the past 
to do all that we may wish. Power, we 
have learned, has its limits and its para- 
doxes, and both confront us in Vietnam. 

But what if we continue to insist that 
we can and must succeed at any price? 
That South Vietnam will and shall even- 
tually be an independent pro-Western 
country, free from subversion from 
within and free from attack from with- 
out? Shall we continue to destroy the 
country in order to achieve this manner 
of success? If so, would this be enough? 
Would we be compelled to invade North 
Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia? Or even 
to use nuclear weapons? Will we slip 
further from the quagmire of South Viet- 
nam into larger and deeper swamps— 
first in Laos or Cambodia, then into 
North Vietnam and eventually into a war 
with China? 

I hold it eminently in our national in- 
terest, as I have said before, to recognize 
that we have stumbled into a morass in 
Vietnam, and to decide—to decide defi- 
nitely and irrevocably—to negotiate our- 
selves out of it, to negotiate disengage- 
ment from Vietnam—not from Asia, but 
from Vietnam, honorably and honestly, 
which means in my opinion on condi- 
tion that Vietnam be neutralized. We 
must do this because we are destroying 
the country we profess to be saving. We 
are destroying our relations with most 
other countries. We are destroying any 
basis for cooperation with the two other 
major powers on which the future of 
world peace depends—the Soviet Union 
and China. And, the further tragedy is 
that we are also in danger of destroying 
ourselves. 

I say that we are in danger of destroy- 
ing ourselves not only because we are 
ruining our relationships with the other 
nations which inhabit this rapidly 
shrinking globe; not only because we are 
diverting resources so critically needed 
to preserve the American way of life in 
America in the face of the widening 
breach between the rich and the poor in 
America; not only because we are 
squandering this Nation’s resources in- 
cluding the most precious resource of all 
which is the lives of our young men; but 
also ‘because we risk transforming the 
American dream into an American 
nightmare. 

When a man loses his reason for being, 
he loses his soul. The same can be said 
of nations. Our Nation has had a soul. 
The world has honored us for it. We have 
been the symbol of many admirable qual- 
ities for all mankind—liberty and justice, 
tolerance, restraint and wisdom; ideal- 
ism and altruism. We are surely not per- 
fect, and often we have not practiced 
what we have preached, but we have re- 
mained generally true to our principles, 
which means that we have remained true 
to ourselves. 

We now face the prospect of losing our 
position of moral leadership in even the 
free world. We have become obsessed and 
driven—not by idealism but by fear, not 
by righteousness but by self-righteous- 
ness. Our crusade against communism 
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has led us close to becoming a symbol in 
much of the world not of liberty but of 
domination; not of justice but of par- 
tiality; not of tolerance but of bigotry; 
not of restraint but of rashness; not of 
wisdom but of folly; not of idealism but 
of thoughtlessness; not of altruisim but 
of self-interest. Will we continue to be 
regarded as a protector and defender of 
men and nations, or as a destroyer? 

These are strong words, I know. But 
they are words that can be read often— 
not only abroad but here at home—and 
words that can be heard often—not only 
abroad but at home. And these are the 
words of nightmares and not of dreams. 

These deep and disturbing convictions 
have impelled me to strong dissent from 
past administration policy in Vietnam. 
Perhaps it will be understandable, then, 
that I have long urged a reappraisal of 
policy in Vietnam. It was with enormous 
satisfaction that a reassessment finally 
came, that a deescalation program has 
been indicated. I must express regret that 
it came only after the costly Tet offen- 
sive in Vietnam, the attack upon the 
value of the U.S. dollar, and after deep 
division and trouble within the United 
States, but these make a change of policy 
even more welcome. 

President Johnson acted magnani- 
mously in placing the unity of the coun- 
try and the quest for peace above all 
things else. In this way, he vastly 
strengthened his power to negotiate a 
peaceful settlement in Vietnam. 

By this dramatic move, President 
Johnson not only vastly strengthened 
his own potential for leadership toward 
a peaceful settlement, but he succeeded 
in eliciting from the North Vietnamese 
government a direct response which we 
must hope and pray will be but the first 
step toward a cessation of the mad 
human slaughter. 

Moreover, the President may have af- 
forded to the North Vietnamese the most 
propitious circumstance that they have 
had, or may again have in the foresee- 
able future, for a mutually honorable 
settlement of the Vietnam war. For a 
U.S. political leader who is free from the 
political inhibitions inherent in a politi- 
cal candidacy has greater facility for 
negotiation, has greater latitude to make 
the concessions and compromises that 
must be made and accepted in order to 
achieve a settlement. And this is particu- 
larly true of a leader who has achieved 
such a status by his own voluntary sacri- 
fice of a natural political ambition. 

I have no way of knowing that North 
Vietnam will view the present opportuni- 
ty as fortuitous. I surely hope so. In any 
event, I prefer to be optimistic that ne- 
gotiations are to ensue. Even so, we 
should steel ourselves for exasperating 
delays, propaganda ploys and seemingly 
interminable bickering. These are cus- 
tomary tactics of Communist powers. 
They appear to be making a three-phase 
approach—contacts, talks, and then, 
perhaps, negotiation. So there is no cause 
yet for great optimism. There is move- 
ment, though, and that is a welcomed 
development. 

Now negotiation is not necessarily an 
end in itself. If negotiations are to be 
held, there must be some goals of nego- 
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tiation. There must, of course, be agree- 
ment upon the place for negotiators to 
meet, an agreement upon the parties who 
are to be participants in the negotiation, 
and a clear recognition by both sides of 
the principal points of controversy. 

In our own case, we must decide upon 
the goals of negotiation—what to nego- 
tiate about. 

Implicit in the many statements of 
President Johnson and Secretary Rusk is 
that our national interest requires a 
Western bastion in Southeast Asia to 
contain China and to insure that China’s 
domination does not extend over all 
Asia. Hanoi, on the other hand, with the 
support of both China and Russia, seeks 
a Southeast Asia devoid of Western in- 
fluence and, in particular, a Vietnam 
unified under the control of Ho Chi Minh. 
This is what the struggle is all about. 
Behind the facade of Communist propa- 
ganda about United States imperialism, 
and behind our own slogans about free- 
dom, self-determination, and independ- 
ence, this is the central issue. 

If there is to be a settlement there 
must be a compromise of these antago- 
nistic goals. 

If we are willing to continue to pay 
the price in terms of military pressure 
and in terms of further erosion of our 
world position, there is no way that the 
North Vietnamese can achieve their ob- 
jective. We have the might, if we decide 
on the use of ultimate force, to render 
North Vietnam utterly uninhabitable. 
Surely this would not be doubted even by 
Ho Chi Minh. It is surely not doubted by 
nuclear experts in either Russia or China. 

But U.S. policy must neither be meas- 
ured in these terms nor considered sep- 
arate and apart from our policy in all 
of Southeast Asia, or apart from our 
global problems. If there is to be an en- 
during political settlement it must even- 
tually be a settlement to which all con- 
cerned will subscribe or agree. 

No lasting settlement or accommoda- 
tion can be achieved if negotiations are 
conducted only among major powers 
with the thought that the terms upon 
which the major powers agree can be 
imposed upon Southeast Asia without 
regard to the wishes of the people there. 
In my view, if negotiations are to produce 
lasting benefit, they must eventually in- 
volve discussions at multiple levels. 

If negotiations are held under any 
conditions short of total destruction of 
the Vietcong, it would seem that there 
will have to be negotiations between the 
Saigon regime and the National Libera- 
tion Front. 

Negotiations will also be required be- 
tween South Vietnam and North Viet- 
nam for the purpose of resolving whether 
and under what circumstances the re- 
unification of Vietnam is to become a 
fact or whether there are to be two per- 
manent sovereign nations. 

Negotiations will be required on what 
may be called the Southeast Asia level in- 
cluding participation by Vietnam—North 
and South—Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, 
and Burma for the purpose of deter- 
mining what will be the relationship 
among these countries and resolving such 
conflicts as may arise, and at an all- 
Asian level to give those other nations 
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who have helped our sons with their 
sons—Korea, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Philippines—a voice. 

Negotiations between major world 
powers will be required if there is to be 
an accommodation with respect to major 
power interest in Southeast Asia. With- 
out such an accommodation there could 
be no lasting stability in this area of the 
world. 

And finally, there should be negotia- 
tions at the United Nations level to in- 
voke the seal of world opinion on the 
overall settlement. 

But the first goal of even the “talk” 
phase should be a cease fire. 

There is widespread applause for 
President Johnson’s willingness to nego- 
tiate a settlement. In this applause I have 
joined and do now join with enthusiasm. 
Nevertheless, a willingness to negotiate is 
not, as I have said, necessarily a policy. 
It could be only a favorable attitude. 
While the administration has stated its 
willingness to negotiate without condi- 
tions, it has not made clear, at least pub- 
licly, the kind of Vietnam it envisions 
when negotiations have been completed, 
other than in such rhetorical phrases 
as “independent,” “free,” responsive 
to “self-determination”—phrases which, 
under the circumstances, may be not only 
oversimplifications but misleading as 
well. 

Now here I would like to raise the ques- 
tion of national interest. Does our “vital 
national interest” depend upon a partic- 
ular type of government in South Viet- 
nam; upon a pro-Western regime in 
South Vietnam; upon a South Vietnam 
independent of North Vietnam, allied 
against or with North Vietnam, or uni- 
fied with North Vietnam? I think the an- 
swer to these questions must be a re- 
sounding “no.” I challenge the validity of 
the position that somehow the United 
States was in mortal peril, is now in mor- 
tal peril, or will ever be in mortal peril, 
as a result of what occurs or what situa- 
tion exists in South Vietnam. 

Surely it is in our interest to have a 
peaceful world. Surely it is in our interest 
to have a less militant brand of Russian 
communism. Surely it is in our interest to 
have a China which will give up its desire 
to dominate Asia. Surely it is in our in- 
terest to have a government in South 
Vietnam friendly to the United States. 

But having said that, I have said noth- 
ing really. These statements are virtual 
tautologies. 

We do have real and vital national in- 
terests—and these we must defend with 
whatever force is required. In such a 
case, the requirement is its own justifica- 
tion. But our vital interests must be more 
precisely defined than they have been in 
Vietnam. They cannot encompass all 
countries, freedom everywhere, vague 
commitments to every country no mat- 
ter how remote, how small, how back- 
ward, or where located. And, so far as I 
am concerned, they do not justify a ma- 
jor war against China at this time. 

Above all, in defining our interests, we 
must balance capabilities with desires. 

It seems clear to me—it has for some 
time—that our real national interests lie 
in our present and future relations with 
the two other great powers in this world, 
the Soviet Union and China. What is the 
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war in Vietnam doing to this fundamen- 
tal national interest, to our relations 
with these two great powers? 

Some believe that the war is bring- 
ing China and the Soviet Union closer 
together. The more sophisticated opin- 
ion is that the ideological differences be- 
tween these two countries are so great 
that even an attack on a fellow Com- 
munist country has not been able to heal 
the breach—at least not yet, although I 
must say we seem to be working hard 
at it. But, unquestionably, the war in 
Vietnam is worsening our relations with 
both the Soviet Union and Communist 
China and, I might add, with most of 
the rest of the world. 

Once we know what we ought to do 
and what we want to do, I, for one, be- 
lieve our country has sufficient genius 
to find an honorable conclusion to this 
bloody war. 

If, as I contend, our national inter- 
ests—and even our existence—are tied 
to the future of our relations with the 
Soviet Union and with Communist China, 
the question we must ask ourselves is how 
Vietnam is affecting these relations. As 
I have said, I believe that the war is 
causing our relations with both of these 
countries to deteriorate. We complain 
about, and fear, China’s militancy as we 
once complained about, and feared, Rus- 
sia’s militancy. Yet Vietnam provides 
China with a target enabling Chinese 
leadership to be even more militant and 
obliging the Soviets to compete in a con- 
test that can only do us harm. What is 
that contest in which China now chal- 
lenges Russia? It is the great game of 
anti-Americanism. 

Is it in our long-term national inter- 
est to facilitate this, to encourage this, to 
make it possible? 

The war in Vietnam is reversing and 
endangering a trend in Soviet-American 
relations, a hopeful trend in terms of our 
future security and in terms of world 
stability. While our relations with the 
Soviet Union were by no means perfect 
before the war in Vietnam became large- 
ly an war, the situation had 
certainly improved. 

We and they are the world’s two lead- 
ing nuclear powers. More than any oth- 
er countries, we therefore have a basic 
common interest in avoiding a nuclear 
war, or a war which might become nu- 
clear, for any nuclear war might destroy 
us both. It is paradoxical to reflect that 
these two countries, which were literally 
at each other’s throats 20 years ago, now 
have a common interest—indeed a vital 
interest in every sense of the word—in 
preserving peace. What deeper mutual- 
ity of interest is there that the avoid- 
ance of nuclear war by the two nations 
bound to suffer greatest destruction in a 
nuclear holocaust? 

This common interest has produced 
tangible results. The first, and most im- 
portant result, is that there has been no 
war involving the United States and the 
Soviet Union in direct hostilities. There 
have been close escapes—far too close for 
comfort—in Berlin, in Korea, in Cuba, 
and now in Vietnam. But peace—peace 
in the sense of an absence of a war in- 
volving the armed forces of these two 
countries—has been preserved. And at 
the same time, there has been a gradual 
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movement toward mutual accommoda- 
tion, with agreements reached on a par- 
tial test ban treaty, an outer space agree- 
ment, the draft of a nonproliferation 
agreement, a consular convention and 
many executive agreements on various 
commercial, cultural, and other matters. 
American citizens visit the Soviet Union 
and their citizens visit here. We exchange 
publications and cultural performances 
and our leaders meet to talk. While they 
do not agree on every subject they are 
able to communicate frankly end rapidly. 

I do not mean to deny that many fun- 
damental, serious—and even danger- 
ous—problems remain. Even if the war in 
Vietnam ended tomorrow, there is a basic 
ideological hostility between ourselves 
and the Soviets that would undoubtedly 
persist for years to come and would in- 
hibit the relationship between our two 
countries. The burden of past griev- 
ances—of broken promises and hostile 
actions—is indeed heavy. But the trend 
of events—the sweep of history—has 
been in the right direction between the 
United States and Russia. If there were 
to be as much progress in Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations in the next 20 years, or half 
as much progress in our relations with 
China, the future would look brighter 
indeed. 

But as long as the war in Vietnam con- 
tinues, the chances for such an improve- 
ment—for continuing this hopeful 
trend—grow ever dimmer. 

So, I believe we are not defending but 
damaging our national interests in Viet- 
nam, Despite official disclaimers, we are 
bogged down in a land war in Asia fight- 
ing not Chinese but Vietnamese armed 
with Soviet and Chinese equipment; dis- 
sipating that most precious national re- 
source of all—American lives—as well as 
hard-earned American money; damag- 
ing our relations with most nations in the 
world and in particular with the two 
other most powerful countries in the 
world; and risking the danger that they 
will be dragged into the quagmire with 
us and cause a wider war—perhaps the 
war which will be the final holocaust. We 
are not, as a high State Department offi- 
cial contended last fall, “maintaining the 
balance of power,” but upsetting it. 

I believe, therefore, that we should now 
be willing to negotiate with the following 
objectives in mind: First, a cease fire 
should be effectuated not only between 
the North Vietnamese and the United 
States and her allies, but this should in- 
clude the Vietcong, too. Then, we should 
insist that an international presence be 
maintained in South Vietnam to in- 
sure that there is no blood bath after our 
disengagement—and we should also offer 
asylum to those South Vietnamese who 
have been so active in opposing the Viet- 
cong that they would surely suffer. This 
presence should initially include Amer- 
ican forces. Third, we should insist that 
the form of government of South Viet- 
nam—and a reunified Vietnam that 
would follow—should be determined by 
the Vietmamese themselves under in- 
ternationally supervised elections, as 
under the Geneva formula. Fourth, we 
should insist that a reunified Vietnam 
should undertake obligations, the ob- 
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servance of which could be enforced, not 
to aline itself with any other country 
and not interfere, either directly or in- 
directly, in the affairs of Cambodia, Laos, 
Thailand, and Burma. 

I would, of course, like to see South 
Vietnam and every other country happy, 
free, and prosperous. The benefits of free- 
dom and democracy are many and pre- 
cious; I wish that all men could enjoy 
them, although I am not sure that all 
people place the same value upon the 
tenets of our beliefs that we do. In any 
event, it seems to me that the choices 
for us, for the South Vietnamese, for the 
North Vietnamese, for the Chinese, and 
for the Russians, are not the narrow 
choices between freedom, on the one 
hand, and slavery, on the other, or, to 
state it another way, between imperal- 
ism, on the one hand, and a socialist 
people’s republic, on the other. When 
viewed in the long run, I think the most 
that we can hope for, and I am not sure 
that it is not the most for which we 
should hope, is a nonalined autonomy 
for South Vietnam or possibly such a 
status for a unified Vietnam. 

Our country is in travail. It affords us 
little comfort that other nations in their 
times have faced agonizing reappraisal— 
France in Vietnam and in Algeria; Great 
Britain in India, in Rhodesia and, in- 
deed, in North America; Belgium in the 
Congo. That other countries have found 
formulas and a manner to extricate 
themselves from impossible, intolerable 
external situations without suffering 
political convulsion at home seems not 
to help us at all. 

Our leaders and our people are deter- 

mined and proud. They would find humil- 
iation, if not a sense of defeat, in the 
admission and the acceptance of failure 
to achieve proclaimed goals of peace, 
freedom, and democracy in South Viet- 
nam. 
And, yet, we are forced by circum- 
stances to measure this disagreeable pos- 
sibility alongside the possibly disastrous 
consequence of still more destructive pol- 
icies of wider war which military leaders 
have represented as necessary for the 
achievement of a military victory. 

In this distraught situation, the na- 
tional interest requires all of our people, 
leaders as well as non-leaders, whatever 
the consequences, to guard their vanities, 
to suppress their ambitions, and to take 
and support such action as appear in 
a long term best interest of our coun- 

ry. 
Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3293) to authorize 
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appropriations during the fiscal year 
1969 for procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, naval vessels, and tracked combat 
vehicles, research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and to prescribe the authorized per- 
sonnel strength of the Selected Reserve 
of each Reserve component of the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], and I act on 
behalf of the majority and minority 
leaders in asking unanimous consent 
pas the time not be charged to either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from West Virginia. 


PROPOSED EXPANSION OF TRAFFIC 
AT WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIR- 
PORT 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
it is clear to most individuals that Wash- 
ington National Airport can no longer 
safely and conveniently accommodate the 
bulk of the air traffic of this area. It was 
built to serve 4 million passengers, but 
last year nearly 10 million travelers—2 1⁄2 
times the number envisaged—used its 
facilities. 

The resulting congestion, both on the 
ground and in the air, has become a se- 
rious problem. Travelers can still get to 
the airport from Washington in about 10 
to 15 minutes, but they are met with long 
delays and inconveniences once they get 

ere. 

Residents on both sides of the Potomac 
are subjected to the noise and pollution 
and safety hazard of jets flying over 
their neighborhoods. 

This situation has troubled me for sev- 
eral years. I feel it is imperative that 
some of the flights now using National be 
diverted to other area airports. 

It was with some dismay, therefore, 
that I read of the proposal to expand 
business at National by opening the air- 
port to the so-called jumbo jets and air- 
buses, the largest of which can carry as 
many as 490 passengers. Their introduc- 
tion at National could well double the 
number of passengers using the airport 
in the space of a few years. 

Mr. President, I believe Washington 
National Airport has a definite and im- 
portant place in the transportation com- 
plex of this area. But I do not believe it 
is in the public interest to go on expand- 
ing this facility without limit. This air- 
port long ago passed its point of opti- 
mum use, and the introduction of larger 
jets can only lead to larger congestion 
and to greater safety hazards. 

Congress made it quite clear in 1962 
that it did not want this to happen. That 
is why it appropriated $110 million for 
the construction of Dulles International 
Airport. Dulles was meant to be the 
Washington area’s second major jet air- 
port, and I say the need is here now for 
making better use of it and for giving 
the taxpayers of this country something 
for their investment. 

I commend the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration and its Director, Gen. Wil- 
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liam McKee, for standing firm against 
pressures to expand the use of already 
overcrowded National. I wholeheartedly 
support that position. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, following my re- 
marks, an editorial published in the 
Washington Post of April 18, 1968, en- 
titled “Nightmare at National.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NIGHTMARE AT NATIONAL 

An airport is more than just a place at 
which airplanes can land, and it is long past 
time for the airlines to begin to act as if they 
recognize this. Yet, some airline proposed in 
a recent secret meeting that National Airport 
be expanded so that it could accommodate 
the next generation of jets, ignoring all the 
facts of airport life except convenience. The 
idea is so out of keeping with what ought 
to happen to National that if the other air- 
lines do not squelch it promptly the Federal 
Aviation Administration must. 

The thought of the 490-passenger jumbo- 
jets and the 250-passenger airbuses lumber- 
ing over residential areas, plopping onto a 
ledge of concrete built out into the Potomac 
River, and disgorging hordes of people into 
an already overcrowded area can best be de- 
scribed as a nightmare. The only reason for 
such an idea ever surfacing is that some 
airlines don’t want to face up to the fact 
that the future of air travel here is inevi- 
tably linked to Dulles Airport. The sooner 
that fact is accepted, the quicker solutions 
can be found to the problems that flow from 
it. 

Instead of proposing to increase the noise 
level over the Potomac and the congestion 
at an airport where congestion is already a 
major problem, the airlines ought to be talk- 
ing about speeding up and reducing the cost 
of transportation between Dulles and down- 
town, setting up helicopter service, building 
a downtown terminal to handle the passen- 
ger flow, establishing suburban terminals to 
spread the passenger load, and selling the 
relative convenience of Dulles when it is com- 
pared to airports in other major cities. But 
airlines have not been noted for their in- 
genuity in solving the problems of passen- 
gers. Indeed, one of the outrageous proposals 
thrown out at a recent airline meeting was to 
eliminate the mobile lounges at Dulles and, 
like all the other major airports, require that 
passengers scamper down miles of corridors 
to reach their airplanes. 

Someday, perhaps, airlines will begin to 
think of passengers as people, not pack ani- 
mals, and of airports as important factors in 
an urban community, not just isolated stage 
coach stops. When that happens, it may 
occur to them that airports ought to be 
friendly neighbors, concerned about the total 
impact they make on life in a city. 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
time be charged equally to both sides 
under the agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, acting on behalf of both majority 
and minority leaders, I yield 5 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
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kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], with the time to 
be equally divided under general debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH NORTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, two 
reporters for the Los Angeles Times, Mr. 
David Kraslow and Mr. Stuart H. Loory, 
have written a series of articles describ- 
ing efforts to begin negotiations with 
North Vietnam for a halt to hostilities. 
These articles, which are to be elaborated 
in a book to be published by Random 
House this spring, are a fine example of 
contemporary history. 

Without the benefit of access to secret 
documents and by relying solely upon 
the techniques of careful reporters, these 
gentlemen have reconstructed several 
of the most interesting efforts since 1965 
to begin negotiations with Hanoi. Until 
such time as the secret records of these 
diplomatic maneuvers become available, 
the Kraslow-Loory accounts will serve 
a useful purpose in understanding the 
complications in the conduct of our for- 
eign policy and some of its weaknesses. 

Unfortunately, only one of this series 
of articles has, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, appeared in the Washington press. 
Perhaps is is fortunate. I am sure that if 
the articles were read in full in the ex- 
ecutive branch of this Government, and 
studied carefully by the press corps of 
Washington, a great many embarrassing 
questions would be raised—questions not 
unrelated to the current difficulties we 
seem to be having in arranging a site 
for contacts with Hanoi. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these six articles, which 
have been widely printed throughout the 
United States, printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 3, 1968] 
THE SEARCH FoR Peace—I 
(By David Kraslow and Stuart H. Loory) 

WASHINGTON, April 3—Two unheralded 
Frenchmen—one a microbiologist, the other 
an old friend of Ho Chi Minh—arrived last 
July 21 in Hanoi in the unusual and secret 
role of emissaries of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Their presence in the capital of North 
Vietnam was unknown to the world at that 
time, and has been unreported until this 
moment. 

Yet it was their mission that initiated a 
new phase of diplomacy in the Johnson ad- 
ministration’s secret search for peace in 
Vietnam over the past three years. The cul- 
mination came in Hanoi’s dramatic an- 
nouncement Wednesday that it was willing 
to talk with American negotiators. 

A month after their visit to Hanoi, the 
Frenchmen—working with Prof. Henry A. 
Kissinger of Harvard University—delivered 
to North Vietnam the first version of an 
American peace proposal that was more con- 
ciliatory than any made before. 

President Johnson, announcing a partial 
halt in the bombing of North Vietnam Sun- 
day, alluded vaguely to the proposal they 
carried when he said: 

“Tonight, I renew the offer I made last 
August.” 

Behind that little noticed sentence was 
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the secret work of Kissinger, a mystery man 
in Vietnam diplomacy; Dr. Herbert Marco- 
vich, 47, a University of Paris microbiologist, 
and Raymond Aubrac, 53, a director of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, a 
United Nations agency based in Rome. 

Their channel, which involved a meeting 
with President Ho Chi Minh, functioned in 
this fashion: 

Kissinger, 44, a Government consultant 
on national security matters for the past 
17 years, was the administration's link to 
the Frenchmen. 

Marcovich linked Kissinger to Aubrac. 

Aubrac, who had befriended Ho in Paris 
more than 20 years ago, completed the chain 
from the White House to the presidential 
palace in Hanoi, 

It was more out of necessity than choice 
that the United States resorted to these in- 
termediaries to transmit a major peace offer. 

The channel was used because, contrary 
to what administration officials have often 
said, direct communication with Hanoi has 
been—more often than not—a problem. 

In fact, the Kissinger-Frenchmen channel 
came into being because direct contact with 
Hanoi on the subject of peace negotiations 
was not then possible. Such contact between 
U.S. and North Vietnamese diplomats was 
ended in Moscow on Feb. 15, 1967, follow- 
ing a series of seven secret meetings in 36 
days. 

Le Trang, deputy chief of the North Viet- 
namese mission in Moscow, told John C. 
Guthrie, his American counterpart, on that 
day that no more direct contacts would be 
permitted until the United States uncondi- 
tionally halted the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. American officials have since tried 
many times, without success, to re-establish 
direct contact. 

That is why Hanoi’s statement Wednes- 
day is so significant. It marks the end of a 
14-month freeze on face-to-face peace talks. 

The new peace offer—which came to be 
known as the San Antonio formula—trans- 
mitted to North Vietnam via and 
the Frenchmen last summer was delivered 
again to Hanoi this past January by a rank- 
ing Romanian official. 

Sources—who asked that the Romanian’s 
identity not be disclosed—said he agreed to 
carry the message for the United States not 
knowing what had transpired last summer, 

The State Department felt, according to 
one informed official, that the Romanian 
might be able to do a more convincing sell- 
ing job if he thought he had something new. 

It may be, however, that the January mes- 
sage contained even further concessions by 
the United States than the terms of the 
message delivered in August. 

Neither message has been made public, 
but both are within the framework of a 
flexible American plan for achieving nego- 
tiations. The plan, developed in the fall of 
1966, is known to only a few men within 
Washington’s national security bureaucracy 
as Phase A-Phase B.“ 

Under Phase A the United States would 
halt the bombing of North Vietnam, To all 
the world it would appear as if the United 
States had done this unilaterally. Actually, 
Phase A would not take effect until there 
had been a secret agreement on Phase B— 
a mutual de-escalation of the ground war, 
with the United States again making the 
first move. 

The Phase A-Phase B plan, in some varia- 
tions, even contemplated agreement on pub- 
lic statements to be made by each govern- 
ment. 

The limited bombing halt announced as a 
unilateral gesture by the President Sunday 
suggests a modification of the Phase A- 
Phase B plan. 

The August message sent through the 
Frenchmen represented a sharp pull-back 
from a position the President had taken in 
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a letter to Ho Chi Minh the previous Feb- 
ruary, which may have resulted in Hanoi’s 
closing of the Moscow channel. 

The President told Ho he would stop the 
bombing of North Vietnam after Ho stopped 
infiltration into South Vietnam. In short, 
he demanded that Ho make the first de- 
escalatory move. Privately, American offi- 
cials later conceded the letter could have 
been taken as an ultimatum. 

During the spring and early summer of 
1967, the administration searched for ways to 
renew the secret dialogue with the enemy. 
This set the stage for the channel that ran 
from Washington through Cambridge, Mass., 
Paris, and Rome to Hanoi. 

Kiss and the Frenchmen became a 
high-priority channel to Hanoi when Ameri- 
can officials were belatedly realizing the 
Johnson administration might have misread 
the military and diplomatic situation the 
previous winter. Efforts that winter to get 
negotiations started in London and Warsaw, 
as well as Moscow, all collapsed. 

American officials began to wonder later if 
a moderate proposal—such as the San An- 
tonio formula—would have made any differ- 
ence if it had been offered to Hanoi, 

“We began to think that Hanoi really 
wanted to talk in February,” one official 
said. 

How the Frenchmen channel originated is 
unclear. In any case, Kissinger discussed it 
with Ambassador-at-Large W. Averell Harri- 
man, whom the President asked in 1966 to 
take charge of the search for peace, and 
other officials, 

Kissinger is an expert on nuclear strategy 
and foreign policy and head of Harvard’s 
defense studies . It has been hardly 
noticed, but since 1965 he has been inti- 
mately involved in Vietnam policy, advising 
on internal political matters in South Viet- 
nam and the American pacification effort 
there. 

He also has been secretly immersed in the 
search for peace, largely as an adviser. He has 
access to the sensitive peace file in Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk’s office. 

Marcovich is a member of the governing 
board of the Pugwash Conferences, the meet- 
ings begun during the height of the cold war 
by Cleveland industrialist Cyrus Eaton to 
foster better East-West relations, 

Kissinger and Marcovich had met pre- 
viously, but they became well acquainted 
at the September, 1966, Pugwash Conference 
at Sopot, Poland. They talked about Viet- 
nam. 

It was at Sopot, perhaps, that Kissinger 
learned of the connections Marcovich’s 
friend Aubrac had with Ho Chi Minh. He 
probably learned, too, that Aubrac was deep- 
ly troubled by the Vietnam war. 

Aubrac is an engineer and administrator 
who was an underground leader in France 
during World War II and who twice escaped 
from the Nazis. He met Ho Chi Minh in Paris 
in 1946 when Ho came to negotiate his coun- 
try’s independence from France. 

Ho stayed at Aubrac’s suburban villa. He 
took his meals with the Aubrac family and 
had long talks with Aubrac. When Mrs. 
Aubrac gave birth to a daughter, Elizabeth, 
during that period, Ho went to her hospital 
bedside bearing toys and flowers. Ho Chi 
Minh became known as Elizabeth Aubrac’s 
godfather. 

Aubrac and Ho lost touch when France 
and the Viet Minh went to war. Kissinger 
and Marcovich learned that if his old, in- 
terrupted friendship could help in bringing 
peace, Aubrac was willing to try. 

In July, the Frenchmen were briefed on 
the American position by Kissinger, who also 
instructed them on what to look for in 
replies. 

Aubrac and Marcovich attracted no pub- 
lic notice as they flew to Phnom Penh, Cam- 
bodia, on July 21 and then, aboard the Inter- 
national Control Commission plane, to 
Hanoi. 
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They spent four days in Hanol. Aubrac 
went to the presidential palace for a talk 
with his old house guest. He carefully noted 
Ho’s views on restoring peace in Vietnam. 

On July 25, the two Frenchmen went out 
to Hanoi’s Gialam Airport, a Mig base as 
well as commercial field that has been spared 
American bombing so that missions like 
theirs would not be impeded, and caught the 
ICC flight to Cambodia. They returned to 
their homes. 

Early in August, Kissinger went to France 
to debrief Marcovich, and then made his re- 
port to the State Department. 

“Aubrac and Marcovich brought back 
something that sounded interesting,” one 
Official said. “It was worth following up.” 

Precisely what they brought back is not 
known, but the administration decided it 
wanted the Frenchmen to return to Hanoi 
with a formal American proposal. The two 
were willing, but this time Hanoi, inexplic- 
ably, turned down their visa applications. 
The suggestion apparently was made that if 
they simply wanted to deliver a message, it 
could be done through the North Vietnam- 
ese mission in Paris. 

Kissinger returned to France with a mes- 
sage dated Aug. 25, apparently to conform 
with an appointment Marcovich had ar- 
ranged with Mai Van Bo, Hanoi’s senior 
representative in the non-Communist world 
and head of the Paris mission. 

Aubrac flew up from Rome. On Aug. 25, he 
and Marcovich handed the American pro- 
posal to Mai Van Bo. It is believed the 
cabled relay from Bo arrived in Hanoi on 
Aug. 26. 

The first public hint that the United 
States had scrapped its hard-line demand 
of the previous winter came at the United 
Nations on Sept. 21, 1967. 

Ambassador Arthur Goldberg, opening the 
annual general assembly debate, said “the 
United States would be glad to consider and 
discuss any proposal that would lead 
promptly to productive discussions that 
might bring peace to the area.” 

His speech, drafted with the help of the 
White House and the State Department, did 
little to still the chorus of criticism that met 
United States bombing policy at the U.N. 
last fall. In the debate, only four countries— 
Australia, New Zealand, Thailand and Na- 
tionalist China—approved the bombing of 
north Vietnam. In contrast, 45 countries, in- 
cluding such allies as Canada, Denmark, the 
Netherlands and Norway, called for an end 
to the bombing. 

Goldberg only hinted at an American pro- 
posal. Mr. Johnson stated the basic prin- 
ciple of the August offer in a speech at San 
Antonio on Sept. 29. He said: 

“The United States is willing to stop all 
aerial and naval bombardment of North 
Vietnam when this will lead promptly to pro- 
ductive discussions. We, of course, assume 
that while discussions proceed, North Viet- 
nam would not take advantage of the bomb- 
ing cessation or limitation.” 

Though more conciliatory than any offer 
that far, the San Antonio formula, reserved 
Mr. Johnson's right to determine what 
might be productive and whether the North 
Vietnamese might be taking advantage of 
the bombing cessation. 

The President’s plan was denounced in 
Hanoi on Oct. 3 and Oct. 19 as a “faked de- 
sire for peace” and “sheer deception.” On 
Oct. 20, Wilfred Burchett, the Australian 
leftist journalist who specializes in cover- 
ing stories in Communist countries normally 
off limits to other Western correspondents, 
wrote that Hanoi would not negotiate the 
terms of a bombing halt. “Hanoi is in no 
mood for concessions or bargaining,” he 
wrote in an article for the Associated Press. 

Burchett's article, based on interviews 
with North Vietnam’s premier Pham Van 
Dong and foreign minister Nguyen Duy 
Trinh, was taken as a rejection of the San 
Antonio formula. 
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He also noted that North Vietnam’s lead- 
ers simply did not trust President Johnson, 
ga; z. 


“Because of experiences in certain earlier 
private and secret moves . there has been 
deep skepticism about any public statements 
or private feelers coming through diplomatic 
and other channels.. . . I know of no leader 
who believes President Johnson is sincere in 
stating that he really wants to end the war 
on terms that would leave the Vietnamese 
free to settle their own affairs or that he does 
not intend to keep a permanent United States 
military presence in South Vietnam.” 

On Novy. 27, Harriman, on one of his many 
wide-ranging trips around the world, stopped 
in Bucharest to confer with Romanian offi- 
cials who had recently returned from Hanoi. 
Publicly, little resulted from FHarriman's 
talks. They could have, however, set the 
stage for the Romanian involvement in Jan- 
uary. 

On Dec. 29, Trinh made the second of his 
one-word concessions that have marked 
changes in North Vietnamese policy. 

On January 28, 1967, he had said talks 
“could” result from an unconditional halt 
in the bombing. In the December statement 
he said they will“ result. 

Rusk took it as a “new formulation” but 
put stress on unanswered questions still re- 
maining such as: How soon after the bomb- 
ing halt would talks begin? What would 
Hanoi agree to talk about? Would Hanoi 
stall at the conference table while 
military advantage of a bombing cessation? 

After the Trinh statement, the United 
States put a ban on the bombing of Hanoi 
that lasted throughout most of January. 

As well as repeating the August offer made 
through Aubrac and Marcovich, the Roman- 
lan presumably sought answers for Rusk's 
questions. 

In his State of the Union message on 
Jan. 17, the President eased the San Antonio 
formula a bit when he changed the word 
“productive” to “serious” and administration 
officials explained that meant the North 
Vietnamese only had to be sincere in seek- 
ing peace, 

On Jan. 25, after the Romanian delivered 
the message to Hanoi, defense secretary Clark 
Clifford testified before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. He revealed a more pre- 
cise definition of the San Antonio formula, 
saying the North Vietnamese could continue 
“normal” infiltration of men and supplies 
into the South after a bombing halt takes 
place. 

Neither Clifford nor anyone else in the ad- 
ministration defined “normal” infiltration 
but that definition certainly could not be 
stretched to include the effort mounted by 
the Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese dur- 
ing the explosive Tet offensive which started 
Jan. 31, 

While enemy troops wreaked havoc in the 
big cities of South Vietnam, there were in- 
dications of a willingness to talk. The enemy 
appeared to be whipsawing the Johnson ad- 
ministration with the allurement of peace 
and an escalated war at once—a tactic that 
had been used in the past by Mr. Johnson. 

Despite the denunciatory blasts both sides 
leveled at each other, they continued to give 
ground grudgingly as the Kissinger-Aubrac- 
Marcovich intermediary channel gave way 
to the climactic announcements by Hanoi 
and Mr. Johnson Wednesday. Once again the 
stage was set for direct contacts. They have 
been rare in the past and like that between 
Trang and Guthrie in Moscow last year, they 
all failed. 

Ambassador Henry A. Byroade and Vu Huu 
Binh, the North Vietnamese Consul General 
in Burma, had beer-and-peace talk sessions 
in Rangoon during the 37-day bombing 
pause that ended Jan. 31, 1966. The United 
States and North Vietnam exchanged secret 
messages through Byroade and Binh during 
that period. 

Also in 1966, Ambassador Foy D. Kohler in 
Moscow, after much effort, finally arranged a 
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meeting with Le Trang at the North Viet- 
namese Embassy. It was a stiffly formal and 
fruitless three-hour conference. Kohler was 
rebuffed in his attempt to follow up that 
meeting. 

(American and North Vietnamese diplo- 
mats met in Vientiane, Laos, last month, but 
only to arrange the release of three North 
Vietnamese sailors held by the United States. 
This was in return for the release of three 
American pilots by Hanoi in February.) 

The United States would prefer to deal 
directly with the enemy, but it has found 
itself compelled to seek an end to the ever- 
enlarging war through one or more layers of 
intermediaries. It is, at best, a chancy under- 
taking. There can be and have been serious 
misunderstandings. 

Washington and Hanoi can communicate 
directly—through speeches and statements 
and press conferences as they did Wednesday. 
But peace is not usually found in broad day- 
light. 

Intermediaries do have one distinct advan- 
tage. As a senior State Department official 
put it: “Foreign diplomats, newsmen, private 
travelers can move around without attracting 
attention. And they can say things that are 
deniable later by either side if problems 
arise.” 


“Some intermediaries we are quite happy 
with,” he continued. “Some we encourage and 
push along, but some are a cross to bear and 
we just have to deal with them. The people 
who are encouraged are given a good briefing. 
You tell them what to look for, but you never 
know whether they know enough to report 
accurately.” 

Kissinger and his Frenchmen were no cross 
to bear. They reported accurately. 

The message to Hanoi through Kissinger 
and the Frenchmen, it now appears, was sent 
in the hope that if an opportunity for peace 
talks had been lost in London and Moscow 
the previous February, it could be recovered. 
It seemed for a long while that it couldn't. 

One informed critic of the administration’s 
Vietnam policy said of the August message: 
“It was too late. Hanoi just didn't believe us.” 

That source felt Hanoi didn't believe the 
Johnson administration because of what oc- 
curred behind the scenes in London and 
Moscow the previous February. That will be 
explored in the next article. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 4, 1968] 
PEACE SEARCH—II 
(By David Kraslow and Stuart H. Loory) 

WasHINGTON.—With the White House dic- 
tating the moves on the trans-Atlantic cable, 
British Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
switched and toughened a Vietnam peace 
proposal he had, just hours before, given to 
Soviet Premier Alexei N. Kosygin last year. 

The switch forced by President Johnson 
occurred in London during the evening hours 
of Feb. 10, 1967. It deeply embarrassed Wil- 
son and may have confused Kosygin and 
President Ho Chi Minh of North Vietnam. 

Some informed critics of Mr. Johnson’s 
Vietnam policies feel the London switch, 
along with a personal letter the President 
had sent Ho two days before, possibly 
ruined a promising opportunity for negotia- 
tions 14 months before this week's break- 
through, 

The switching in peace terms came at the 
climax of a week-long effort by Wilson and 
Kosygin to end the war in Vietnam. 

While their talks were under way, the 
United States was secretly dealing with the 
North Vietnamese in face-to-face contacts 
in Moscow. 

Shortly before the White House dictated 
the peace message change to Wilson, a draft 
of the President’s letter to Ho was toughened 
and delivered through the Moscow channel. 
American officials later conceded privately 
that the substituted terms in the letter could 
be read as an ultimatum. 
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Wilson, who thought he was being kept 
tully informed by Washington during his 
talks with Kosygin, was not given the text 
of the letter. 

To guard against any misunderstandings 
in the London meetings, which began on 
Feb. 6 the Johnson administration dis- 
patched Chester L. Cooper, an expert in Viet- 
nam diplomacy, to brief Wilson on the Amer- 
ican position and to monitor the talks with 
Kosygin. 

Since Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
were cochairmen of the 1954 Geneva con- 
ference that partitioned Vietnam originally, 
any talks they might have on the Southeast 
Asian war were considered of extreme im- 
portance by the Johnson administration. 

Unnoticed, Cooper left Washington on 
Feb. 2, the day the President told the world 
at a press conference that “just almost any 
step” by North Vietnam could bring surcease 
from American bombing. 

Cooper had seen the Feb. 2 draft of the 
President’s letter and knew what had been 
transpiring in Moscow in the secret talks 
between John Guthrie, deputy chief of the 
American Embassy, and Le Trank, his North 
Vietnamese counterpart, 

Cooper took with him to London the latest 
version of an American negotiating scenario 
secretly designated phase A-phase B. It was 
a flexible plan for de-escalating the war in 
such a manner that neither the United States 
nor North Vietnam would lose either face 
or military advantage. 

Phase A-Phase B was no peace plan as 
such. It was more a plan to cool off the war 
in the hope that once that was accom- 
plished serious negotiations involving the 
interests of all combatants—the Saigon re- 
gime and the National Liberation Front (in- 
cluding the Viet Cong), as well as the U.S. 
and North Vietnam—would result. 

Phase A involved the cessation of Ameri- 
can bombing of North Vietnam. It would 
only take effect, however, after Washington 
and Hanoi had secretly agreed on Phase B— 
an act of de-escalation of the ground war 
by both sides. The United States would move 
first in Phase B as well. 

The indication is that under the plan 
Cooper took to London, North Vietnam 
would be permitted to continue resupplying 
its forces in the South. 

Most important, however, was the time 
lag between the two phases. One source 
said the plan Cooper presented to Wilson 
provided for a time spread of about three 
weeks between A and B. Another said the 
spread was several days, perhaps a week. 

Wilson and Kosygin began their Viet- 
nam talks on the day of the Soviet Premier’s 
arrival—Feb. 6, two days before the truce 
in Vietnam for the Tet lunar new year was 
to begin. 

Wilson laid out the A-B scheme, with 
Kosygin understanding that Wilson was 
fully authorized to speak for Lyndon John- 
son. Kosygin reiterated the line North Viet- 
nam had taken on Jan. 28 when foreign 
Minister Nguyen Duy Trinh said peace talks 
“could” begin once the U.S. unconditionally 
stopped its bombing. 

But whereas Trinh had been conditional 
on this point, Kosygin reportedly told Wil- 
son in private that talks “would” follow a 
bombing halt. 

Kosygin insisted Trinh’s public gesture 
was enough to get talks started. Once they 
began, he said, all else would fall into place. 

Both Wilson and Kosygin knew that U.S.- 
North Vietnamese contacts had begun in 
Moscow on Jan. 10, but how much, they 
knew of the substance of those talks is 
unclear. 

Wilson and Kosygin were seeking to ar- 
range a quick halt to the fighting. Guthrie, 
however, in a series of meetings was spread- 
ing what one official described as a “whole 
smorgasbord” of possible approaches to a 
long-range settlement. 
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Wilson, speaking for the U.S. and Kosygin, 
presumably speaking for North Vietnam, 
held fast to their positions through the 
week. Kosygin, nevertheless, impressed both 
the Americans and the British privy to the 
talks with his forthrightness and his ap- 
parently sincere efforts to find peace. 

On Thursday, Feb. 9, Kosygin again echoed 
the Trinh statement in an internationally 
televised press conference which the Presi- 
dent watched at the White House. 

The White House reacted quickly: “Mr. 
Kosygin commented on the military action 
the United States should take but made no 
mention of the military action the other 
side should take.” 

At a press conference that afternoon, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk deplored the sys- 
tematic campaign by the Communist side” 
to bring about an American bombing halt 
without corresponding military action by 
Hanoi. 

Rusk called on North Vietnam to recog- 
nize the need for “elementary reciprocity.” 

What Rusk termed “elementary reci- 
procity” on Feb. 9 and what the President 
had termed “just almost any step” on Feb. 
2 was put somewhat differently in the secret 
letter from Mr. Johnson to Ho delivered in 
Moscow on Feb, 8. 

The President's letter said: “I am prepared 
to order a cessation of bombing against your 
country and the stopping of further aug- 
mentation of U.S, forces in South Vietnam as 
soon as I am assured that infiltration into 
South Vietnam by land and by sea has 
stopped.” 

Under the phase A-phase B plan that Wil- 
son had, on America’s behalf, been present- 
ing to Kosygin, the United States would make 
the first act of deescalation. The Johnson 
letter turned this around and demanded 
North Vietnam move first to end all infiltra- 
tion before the bombing ended. 

Wilson did not learn of the change in the 
President's letter to Ho making the turn- 
around. On Friday, Feb. 10, Kosygin asked 
for the first time in the week that Wilson 
put into writing the American proposal he 
had been giving orally. 

The Soviet leader was leaving shortly after 
11 a.m. for a train tour of Scotland. He ap- 
peared eager to transmit the proposal to 
Moscow before departure. 

After Kosygin had left 10 Downing St., 
where he had lunched, according to London 
sources Wilson and Cooper drafted a memo- 
randum. 

A copy was cabled to Washington, where 
it was received simultaneously in the White 
House Situation Room and the State Depart- 
ment Operations Center. 

Wilson put the message in his inside coat 
pocket and went off to a 5:30 reception at 
the Soviet Embassy, where he spent 90 min- 
utes. During the reception, Kosygin took Wil- 
son into an anteroom and asked him if he 
had the message. 

If there was anything wrong with the mes- 
sage, Wilson thought, he would have heard 
from Washington by then. He hadn't. He gave 
Kosygin the message and returned to 10 
Downing St. 

At about 10:15 p.m., London time, (4:15 
p.m. in Washington), when Kosygin left the 
Embassy for the 10 to 20-minute ride to 
Euston railroad station, transatlantic chaos 
set in. The President and others, having read 
the cabled memo from Downing St., became 
alarmed when they realized the inconsistency 
between it and the letter to Ho Chi Minh. 

Rusk and Presidential Assistant Walt W. 
Rostow were summoned to the situation 
room. While Rostow contacted Wilson, the 
men in the room were drafting a new para- 
graph to substitute for the unacceptable 
section in the Wilson message to Kosygin. 

Wilson, the man in the White House de- 
cided, allowed too much time between the 
phase A bombing halt and the phase B de- 
escalation by North Vietnam. Their substi- 
tute telescoped the phases, according to one 
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source, to make their proposed implementa- 
tion virtually simultaneous and thus placing 
the memo to Kosygin more in accord with 
the letter to Ho. 

The substitute paragraph was dictated to 
10 Downing Street. It was now approaching 
11 p.m. in London. Wilson dispatched one of 
his aides with orders to hand it personally to 
Kosygin at Euston Station. 

The aide raced through London in his car. 
He dashed through the doorway of Euston 
Station, down the stairs, through the crowds 
and finally, out of breath, to platform num- 
ber one. He barely made it. 

If Kosygin was startled or irritated—or 
amused—when the aide to the Queen's Prime 
Minister explained, there is no record of it. 

But at 10 Downing Street, it was said, “the 
British were embarrassed.” Wilson had dealt 
with Kosygin in good faith. Now he found 
himself in a predicament. He was being forced 
to admit, in effect, that he had misrepre- 
sented the American position to Kosygin. 

The British were not alone in their feelings. 

were ashamed as well. “Everybody 
who knew was embarrassed. It shouldn't have 
happened,” according to one source. 

How had Wilson taken the embarrassment? 

“He took it like a man,” one who knew 
reported. The Prime Minister never revealed 
his hurt publicly. 

A combination of explanations has been 
offered by officials for the hardening of the 
U.S. position in February, 1967. 

The President, the officials explained, was 
becoming increasingly concerned with in- 
telligence reports from American pilots sug- 
gesting a large resupply effort by North 
Vietnamese forces during Tet. 

Three times during the London meeting, 
Wilson was asked by Washington to caution 
Kosygin that the North Vietnamese buildup 
would impede efforts to begin talks. The third 
time Wilson was asked to urge Kosygin to 
try to put a “damper on the flow.” 

The President was also understood to have 
been distressed by the massive publicity giv- 
en the London talks and feared that Wilson, 
by nature an optimist, might somehow soften 
the American terms. 

Under Wilson’s urgings, the Johnson ad- 
ministration did agree to extend the pause 
in the bombing of North Vietnam from the 
end of the Tet truce on February 11. As the 
hours beyond the ending of the truce in the 
ground war went on and the bombing did 
not resume, hopes were raised. Wilson kept 
trying for an agreement despite his embar- 
rassment of two days before. He met Kosygia 
February 12, the day after the truce ended 
and then he rushed off to Kosygin’s hotel 
suite at 1 a.m., February 13, apparently after 
a post-midnight conversation with the White 
House. 

At that meeting Wilson reportedly in- 
formed Kosygin the American bombing would 
be resumed later in the day. One source sug- 
gested he also presented, with White House 
approval, a modification of the offer con- 
tained in the switched message, 

Later in the day, Kosygin left London. 
Washington had received no reply to the 
President's letter from Ho but the North 
Vietnamese leader had written a bitter let- 
ter to the Pope that was taken as an an- 
swer. Shortly after Kosygin’s plane touched 
down in Moscow, the bombing resumed. Wil- 
son's efforts collapsed. 

On February 15, Le Trang handed Guthrie 
Ho's vitriolic reply and told him North Viet- 
nam was shutting off any further direct con- 
tact. A long period of a diplomatic freeze 
and an enlarging war set in. 

Wilson publicly blamed the failure of the 
London talks on North Vietnam, but private- 
ly most British officials—and some American 
officials—felt the resumption of bombing had 
been precipitous. Other sources that 
the President’s tough demand to Ho and the 
sudden changing of a peace proposal in Lon- 
don were not conducive to good bargaining, 
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and might have been more basic causes for 
the failure. 

Seven months later, on September 21, 
George Brown went to a private luncheon 
while in New York for the United Nations 
General Assembly. The luncheon at the pres- 
tigious Council on Foreign Relations was at- 
tended by some 15 persons, including U.N. 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg. 

It was a relaxed affair. Brown had a few 
drinks. The talk turned to Vietnam and then 
to the Wilson-Kosygin meetings of the previ- 
ous February. 

Suddenly Brown was saying that the prob- 
lem in London that week has been a switch 
in the American position. (One guest at the 
luncheon thought Brown used the term 
“hardening” rather than “switched."’) 

Then Brown caught himself. He shouldn't 
have said that, he remarked. He asked the 
guests please not to repeat it. 

In the months following the collapse of the 
Wilson-Kosygin attempt and Hanoi’s clos- 
ing of the Moscow channel, some American 
Officials began to wonder whether the ad- 
ministration had aot miscalculated in Febru- 
ary. 

[From the Los Angeles Times, April 4, 1968] 
PEACE SeancH—III 
(By David Kraslow and Stuart H. Loory) 

WasHINGTON.—In the huge American na- 
tional security bureaucracy, Saturday, Dec. 
3, 1966, was a quiet time in the secret search 
for peace in Vietnam, 

Behind the scenes at the State Depart- 
ment, functionaries were making important 
preparations for the possible opening three 
days hence of a meeting between North Viet- 
namese and American negotiators in Warsaw 
but the activity was all technical. 

Would anything come of it? No one knew. 

Either way, it was exciting. Five months of 
arduous negotiations in Saigon were coming 
to fruition. 

But there was nothing a _ policy-maker 
could do that Saturday to help things along. 
That morning, a Senior National Security offi- 
cial picked up his daily newspaper and read: 

“U.S. bombs site 5 miles from Hanoi— 
raids are closest to Red’s capital since last 
June.” 

“Oh my God,“ the official muttered. “We 
lost control.” 

He read the story that told of raids by car- 
rier-based fighter-bombers the day before 
on a truck depot five miles south of Hanoi 
and of North Vietnamese charges that the 
planes had attacked a populated area inside 
the capital city itself. 

He was one of a handful of men in Wash- 
ington who knew of a State Department file 
on a peace initiative named “Marigold” con- 
taining: 

A cable on the forthcoming meeting in 
Warsaw. . others from Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge on just completed secret nego- 
tiations in Saigon . . . information on Gio- 
vanni D’Oriandi and Janusz Lewandowski 
a memorandum on an elegant luncheon in 
Rome... reports on trips to Hanol. 

How might the bombing reported to the 
American people that morning affect all this? 

“Oh my God. We lost control.” 

The official’s shock stemmed from knowl- 
edge that a foreign capital had been bombed, 
and President Johnson and his top civilian 
lieutenants had forgotten the raids had been 
authorized several weeks earlier. 

The idea for Marigold had been developed 
by D’Orlandi, the 50-year-old Italian Ambas- 
sador to Saigon and Janusz Lewandowski, 
who, at 35, had just arrived in Vietnam in the 
spring of 1966 to head the Polish mission to 
the International Control Commission. 

The Italian and the Pole decided that all 
attempts thus far to settle the war had been 
erroneously based on schemes to scale down 
the fighting slowly. They thought this could 
not work as long as neither side had pre- 
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sented any detailed picture of just what they 
would gain from the war. 

They wanted to conduct a “diplomatic ex- 
ercise in style” in which the combatants, 
through intermediaries, could express their 
views on the “least unacceptable” perma- 
nent settlement in Vietnam. In short, they 
were thinking of a text-book approach to the 
problem—the kind the suave, soft-speaking 
D’Orlandi might discuss with his classes of 
American graduate students at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna where he taught part- 
time before he went to Saigon. 

After D’Orlandi and Lewandowski worked 
out the idea between themselves, the Italian 
diplomat went to Lodge with the proposal. 
They met on June 29, 1966. Ironically, it was 
the day the United States bombed the Hanoi 
area for the first time. The raids were so 
sensitive that President Johnson, back in 
Washington, stayed up all night awaiting re- 
sults and even went to pray for their success 
in a Catholic church. 

Lodge relayed the D’Orlandi proposal to 
Washington and was given on to 
participate. On July 9 he went to D’Orlandi’s 
apartment on the fifth floor at 135 Durong 
Pasteur in Saigon for the first meeting with 
the Italian and Lewandowski. 

D’Orlandi's apartment was admirably 
suited for a secret meeting. It was next door 
to the headquarters of Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland and in a building where other 
Americans lived. Lodge could go to the area 
and into the building without attracting at- 
tention. The apartment had become known 
as a haven for deposed Saigon government 
officials escaping retribution in successive 
coups and was thus, by tacit agreement of 
those who might need it next, left free of 
eavesdropping devices. 

The meetings of the three diplomats de- 
veloped into “drink-in-hand, feet-up bull 
sessions,” an official said. At the first session, 
the European diplomats asked Lodge only two 
questions: 

1—Did the Johnson administration view 
the war as part of a wider conflict or as one 
limited to Vietnam? 

2—Would the Americans dismantle their 
bases and leave Vietnam after a settlement? 

Rather than answer casually, Lodge de- 
cided to consult Washington. At a second 
meeting on July 24, he reported to his col- 
leagues in Saigon that the United States 
truly saw the conflict as one limited to pro- 
tecting South Vietnam and that American 
military forces would certainly be with- 
drawn after the war was over. 

After that Lodge dropped out of the dis- 
cussions, D’Orlandi and the young, ambitious 
Lewandowski continued to meet, Meanwhile 
the war grew hotter. South Vietnamese 
Premier Nguyen Cao Ky even talked of in- 
vading North Vietnam—talk the State De- 
partment disavowed. 

In October, Mr. Johnson brought all of 
South Vietnam’s allies together for a con- 
ference at Manila, A declaration resulted de- 
claring the allies would withdraw their 
forces from South Vietnam 6 months after 
“the other side withdraws its forces to the 
north, ceases infiltration and the level of 
violence thus subsidies.” 

Though tough in substance, the Manila 
proposal contained visions of the prosperity 
that could come to Southeast Asia after the 
fighting stopped and was widely greeted as 
conciliatory. 

Mr. Johnson sent his roving peace ambas- 
sador, W. Averell Harriman, around the 
world to explain the Manila declaration to 
leaders of neutral and friendly nations. Har- 
riman stopped in Rome and was feted No- 
vember 2 at a lavish luncheon in a villa on a 
hillside overlooking the Tiber River. 

D’Orlandi, home for consultations with 
Foreign Minister Amintore Fanfani and for 
medical treatment, spoke to Harriman and 
Harriman’s deputy, Chester L. Cooper, about 
the promise of the Saigon meetings. 

The Italian told them peace possibilities 
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in Saigon were more alive than anyone in 
the Johnson administration realized. 

At one point, D’Orlandi and Harriman went 
to a corner of the room and huddled in- 
tently. Fanfani, noting the _ tete-a-tete, 
turned to a colleague, smiled and said: 

“I don’t know what they’re talking about 
and I don't want to know. But I hope it 
works out.“ 

D’Orlandi had told the Americans that his 
colleague Lewandowski would soon be mak- 
ing another of his regular trips to Hanoi as 
a member of the ICC. That organization, by 
then moribund, had originally been estab- 
lished to police the 1954 Geneva conference 
peace arrangement. Now it was only an empty 
shell. 

The Italian urged the Americans to supply 
Lewandowski with a detailed rundown of 
the American position that he could present 
in Hanoi. 

From the time Harriman and Cooper ar- 
rived back in Washington after hearing 
D’Orlandi’s presentation, Marigold became 
an active peace initiative of the United States 
Government and no longer just a “diplomatic 
exercise.” 

Lodge met in Saigon with Lewandowski 
and D'Orlandi, who had returned from his 
post in Rome on Nov. 14. D’Orlandi learned 
the Pole would leave the next day for Hanoi 
and wanted an indication of American think- 
ing. Lodge cabled Washington. By return 
cable he was given a “talking paper” outlin- 
ing the American long-range aims in South 
Vietnam. 

There was another meeting in D’Orlandi’s 
apartment the day Lewandowski left. Lodge 
spoke for a long time. Lewandowski took 
careful notes and then departed. 

Meanwhile, back in Washington, where in- 
formation is power, the national security bu- 
reaucracy reacted according to a well-tested 
rule of thumb: 

The more serious any undertaking, the 
fewer number of people who should know 
it. Before the mid-November meetings in 
Saigon, there were perhaps 40 officials in 
Washington who knew of Marigold. 

According to one official, this is what hap- 

when Marigold’s new promise de- 
veloped in mid-November: 

“The President woke up one morning, 
picked up the telephone and put the Lodge- 
Lewandowski business on a Nodis/Marigold 
basis with an order to cut the squad. He said 
he wanted to know the names of everyone 
who knew about it.” 

In an era when secret-keeping has become 
an important tool of Government, the Presi- 
dent's order meant work for Benjamin H. 
Read, 42, the Executive Secretary of the State 
Department and its chief secret-keeper. 

Read's tools are a little-known hierarchy 
of security classifications—‘“no distribution” 
(Nodis), “exclusive distribution” (Exdis) and 
“limited distribution” (Limdis)—that go 
above the statutory “top secret” classifica- 
tion. Items marked Nodis“ or Exdis“ are 
handled in the State Department only by 
Read or one assistant and the men cleared to 
read them. 

Within “Nodis” there can be even a more 
sensitive and exclusive category marked by 
a code name for each individual operation. 
Thus Marigold was the code for a peace ini- 
tiative that could be seen only by specific 
men on the Marigold list in Read’s office. 

It was William P. Bundy, the Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, who picked the names of flowers as 
the codes for peace initiatives. Considering 
the symbolic meaning of flowers for the peace 
movement, the irony was exquisite. 

After he “cut the squad,” no more than 10 
men out of the thousands in the Department 
of State saw Marigold information. That fact 
would, in a few weeks, become critical. 

On the day Lewandowski left for Hanoi, the 
President, Defense Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
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Walt W. Rostow, the President’s Special As- 
sistant for National Security Affairs, ap- 
proved, for the first time in almost five 
months, the bombing of targets in the Hanoi 
area requested by the military. 

Their approval, transmitted through the 
chain of command, meant the targets could 
be struck on the first day with favorable 
weather conditions. At this point, there was 
mo reason to believe they would interfere 
with the still tentative Marigold initiative. 
No serious negotiation sessions were yet in 
the offing. 

In Hanoi, Lewandowski was repeating 
Lodge’s presentation to North Vietnamese 
leaders. He had reduced the American posi- 
tion to what would come to be known as the 
ten points and reportedly received a favorable 
reaction. 

Lewandowski returned to Saigon Nov. 29. 
A meeting with Lodge and D’Orlandi was ar- 
ranged for Dec. 1 at which the Pole pre- 
sented the ten points. They covered the 
American position on North Vietnam’s fa- 
mous “Four Points,” the meaning of the 
Manila Declaration, withdrawal of North 
Vietnamese troops from the south, a bombing 
cessation and ceasefire, principles of govern- 
mental organization after peace come to the 
south, the holding.of free elections and the 
problem of troop re-supply by both sides be- 
tween a ceasefire and final settlement. 

Although this was the American position, 
the actual wording was Lewandowski's. Lodge 
said he would have to cable the ten points 
to Washington for study. American officials 
later labeled the document a hopeless mish- 
mash” of language. Polish sources say the 
document used American wording to a great 
extent. 

On Friday, Dec. 2, Lodge, who had received 
instructions from Washington, met Lewan- 
dowski and D’Orlandi again to say that de- 
spite needed clarification in the points, the 
United States would accept them as the basis 
for further discussion. Lewandowski sug- 
gested the United States appoint a negotia- 
tor to meet a North Vietnamese representa- 
tive in Warsaw as early as Tuesday, Dec. 6. 

At about the same time, the monsoon 
weather broke over North Vietnam. Through 
breaks in the thunderstorms, mist, fog and 
low hanging clouds, American bombers struck 
the Hanoi area for the first time since June 29. 

Once again Lodge said he would have to 
consult Washington. Once again the meeting 
adjourned. 

On Saturday, Dec. 3, the day after the raids, 
Lodge met Lewandowski and D’Orlandi to de- 
liver an answer. Warsaw on Dec. 6 would be 
just fine, he said. 

Lewandowski complained that a repetition 
of the Dec. 2 raid on Hanoi might hurt. 
Lodge replied that the raids had been long 
planned, that they could not be canceled 
without compro: the secrecy that was 
so important to the initiative and that there 
had been no coordination between the diplo- 
macy and the raids. He asked Lewandowski 
to make that clear to Hanoi. 

The Pole appeared to understand. 

D’Orlandi poured a round of Scotch whisky 
for each man and they drank a toast to their 
work. 

“I thought I had done something worth- 
while in my life,” Lodge told an associate 
several months later. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 5, 
1968] 
PEACE SEARCH—IV 
(By David Kraslow and Stuart H. Long) 


WasHINGTON.—The Johnson administra- 
tion’s penchant for secrecy caused a break- 
down in coordination that damaged, in De- 
cember, 1966, what many regarded as one 
of the most promising of the Vietnam peace 
initiatives. 

President Johnson and his closest advisers 
overlooked the scheduling of bombing raids 
at a critical time. The information neces- 
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sary to prevent a breakdown was kept from 
those officials in a better position than their 
preoccupied superiors to coordinate diplo- 
macy with military action. 

As a result, Hanoi was bombed just a day 
before American Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge agreed with a Polish diplomat, 
Jausz-Lewandowski, to arrange a North Viet- 
namese-United States meeting in Warsaw 
only three days hence, on Tuesday, Dec. 6, 
1966. 

On Dec. 4, 1966, a day after Lewandowski 
warned Lodge about the possible harmful 
effects of the bombing and Lodge explained 
the raid away, the bombers struck Hanoi 
again. 

This breakdown may be explained by ex- 
amining the organization of the national 
security bureaucracy in Washington. Just 
who selects each of those bomb targets— 
each truck depot, rail yard, anti-aircraft em- 
placement, road junction, power plant, air- 
field, shipyard or dock in the northern part 
of North Vietnam? Who decides what march- 
ing orders to give the diplomats? 

Who decides which men in government 
should know what the generals and admirals 
are doing or what the diplomats are doing 
or both? 

The answer to all those questions is the 
President of the United States. 

“The only place important decisions are 
made here in Washington is in the mind of 
Lyndon Johnson,” one official said. “And 
that could happen anytime—at 4 o’clock in 
the morning, at lunch, in the bathtub.” 

To understand the meaning of this for 
the Marigold peace initiative to establish 
talks in Warsaw, consider that the “Vietnam 
working group” in the State Department, 
the organization originally established as a 

task force to oversee the growing 
American involvement in the war, has grown 
virtually powerless. 

The ten-man group, which was conceived 
as a kind of “country desk” staffed by ex- 
perts with all the facts and figures at their 
command, has become in large part a 

's bureau and public relations agency 
for the Johnson administration. In addition, 
the group functions as a service organiza- 
tion, preparing the memoranda and analy- 
ses requested by superiors. 

Its members say they are well informed 
about the war. “We are kept ignorant of a 
very small amount of information—an in- 
finitesimal amount of the total flow of traf- 
fic,” one group member said. 

The infinitesimal amount missing was 
precisely the information that counted in 
Marigold. It related to the serious peace 
moves and it prevented the group from co- 
ordinating—or even suggesting coordina- 
tion of—the military effort with the peace 
effort. 

When Marigold reached a critical stage, 
the Vietnam working group—those involved 
full-time in the day-to-day problems of the 
war and the efforts to settle it—were cut 
from the list of officials entitled to Marigold 
information. 

That act prevented the working group 
from raising a danger flag on bomb targeting 
in the Hanoi area late in 1966. 

On top of the experts in the working 
group, the State Department has superim- 
posed layers of supervisors and has but- 
tressed the structure with organizations out- 
side the normal chain of command. 

As a result, one official observed: 

“The State Department is organized 


chief of the desk is Lyndon B. Johnson, the 

of the desk in the Defense Department 
is Robert S. McNamara, and the chief of the 
desk in the State Department is Dean Rusk 
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(Since that official spoke, Clark Clifford has 
succeeded McNamara.) 

“The problem with this is that each one 
of these men has much more to do than worry 
only about Vietnam. Despite the fact that 
they are running the war and seeking the 
peace, you have to go all the way down to 
the deputy assistant secretary level until you 
find someone working only on Vietnam.” 

At the same time the President and his 
lieutenants operate the Vietnam desk, this 
Official noted, they must also worry about 
such things as riots in urban ghettos, middle 
east war, a North Korean ship seizure or a 
gold crisis. Such matters have at times ren- 
dered the Vietnam war a secondary problem 
for them. 

The device the Johnson Administration 
worked out for coordinating the Vietnam 
war efforts is the “Tuesday Lunch,” named 
because it convenes usually—but not al- 
ways—every Tuesday at 1 p.m. in the White 
House family dining room. 

To the extent that the President shares 
decision-making at all, he does much of it at 
the Tuesday Lunch with the Secretaries of 
Defense and State, Walt W. Rostow, his 
special assistant for national security affairs, 
and press secretary George Christian. Oc- 
casionally, Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; CIA Director 
Richard Helms, and others sit in. 

The Tuesday Lunch group, using a four- 
part check list, approved, before the bombing 
cut-back announced by the President on 
March 31, all strategic targets in North Viet- 
mam. In doing so, they weighed the possi- 
ble military gain from an attack against 
three factors: 1) the danger of American air- 
plane and pilot loss, 2) the risk of North Viet- 
namese civilian casualties and 3) the risk of 
widening the war by bringing in China or the 
Soviet Union. 

At the Tuesday Lunch, Mr. Johnson and his 
advisers worked over the targets, each listed 
on a separate sheet of paper, like teachers 
grading examination papers. 

In grading those papers and approving 
targets, they accounted for every apparent 
contingency. Except one. Once the targets 
were put on the strike list, none of the officials 
who selected them—that is, none of the Tues- 
day Lunch group members—took responsi- 
bility for watching the exact time when a par- 
ticular target was to be struck. 

Depending on the weather and operational 
capabilities of squadrons on Navy aircraft 
carriers and air bases in the Thailand jungles, 
that could be anywhere from a few hours to 
days or even weeks after the authorization. 

There was a fail-safe mechanism to allow 
for coordination of military actions with 
diplomacy. But, in December, 1966, it had 
fallen into disuse. 

The Hanoi targets struck Dec. 2 and 4 were 
authorized at a Nov. 15 Tuesday Lunch, when 
there was no immediate prospect of a direct 
peace negotiation. A day before each of the 
bombings, the field commanders sent cables 
through the chain of command from Saigon 
to Pacific Headquarters in Honolulu to Wash- 
ington advising of air raids upcoming in the 
next 24 hours. 

State Department liaison men in Honolulu 
and at the Pentagon as well as military 
liaison men in the State Department, who 
studied those cables, knew nothing of the 
— Initiative. Thus they raised no red 


ae the only man who would have known of 
the delicate diplomacy under way and also 
had regular access to the target information 
was Benjamin H. Read, the Executive Secre- 
tary of the State Department. All sensitive 
cable traffic going into or leaving the build- 
ing in Foggy Bottom crosses his desk. 

He cannot possibly read it all, however, 
and the target cables had become routine 
matter over a two-year period. Hardly any- 
one paid attention to them. 

The men in the Vietnam working group 
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would have spotted the possible harmful 
effects of an unusual raid on Hanoi at the 
same time a meeting was being arranged, 
but they no longer knew what was happen- 
ing with Marigold. 

Some high officials realize the problems in- 
herent in this organization. One said: 

“The Tuesday lunch is a terrible way to 
achieve effective coordination. The problem 
is that all the people making the decisions 
at the lunch know the least about Vietnam. 
Wheeler knows most, McNamara is next and 
Helms is third. I'm a believer in bureaucracy, 
in adequately staffing a decision. The people 
who have the information should participate 
in the decisions.” 

Because of all the other duties of the Tues- 
day lunch group members, they could not 
devote a lot of time to the mechanics and 
techniques of developing peace initiatives. 
That was handled, under order from Presi- 
dent Johnson, by Ambassador W. Averell 
Harriman and his small staff. 

“They were in charge of dreaming up 
scenarios, dreaming up ideas, chasing will- 
of-the-wisps, pushing cajoling,” one official 
sald. 

Though grand in concept, Harriman's 
office had almost no power. “On the one 
hand you had a carefully organized military 
machine,” one official said. “On the other, 
there was Harriman with no real mandate. 
I'd say there was a slight imbalance there.” 

“Realistically,” another official said, “the 
Secretary of State just has to be in charge 
of all diplomacy. That responsibility can’t 
be transferred to someone like Harriman.” 

The imbalance and the coordination 
breakdown resulting in the Dec. 2 and 4 
raids inspired a greater degree of alertness in 
the State Department. Officials began check- 
ing the daily bombing lists. 

On the weekend of Dec. 3-4, however, their 
more immediate concern was getting ready 
for the impending Warsaw Marigold meeting. 


From the Los Angeles Times] 
‘THE SEARCH FOR PEACE—V 
(By David Kraslow and Stuart H. Loory) 


WASHINGTON.—Near midnight on Saturday, 
Dec. 3, 1966, the United States Marine guard 
at the American Embassy in Warsaw picked 
up the telephone and called Ambassador 
John A. Gronouski at home. There was a 
flash telegram coming in marked, “Nodis 
(no distribution)”. 

That meant only the ambassador himself 
could read it. 

Gronouski, who had been asleep, dressed 
and hurried to the embassy. The telegram 
was still running when he arrived. It spilled 
relentlessly out of the teletype machine. The 
message ran all night and through much of 
Sunday. Gronouski worked all weekend read- 
ing it. 

The seemingly endless telegram was a 
verbatim record of the marigold peace ini- 
tiative undertaken by Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge in Saigon with the Italian Am- 
bassador, Giovanni D’Orlandi, and Janusz 
Lewandowski, chief of the Polish mission to 
the International Control Commission, 

Those three had agreed the time was right 
for a face-to-face United States-North Viet- 
namese meeting. Lewandowski, on Dec. 3, sug- 
gested they could start as early as Dec. 6 in 
Warsaw. The United States had agreed. 

Gronouski, Washington decided, would do 
the talking. Now the telegram was instruct- 
ing him to make the preliminary arrange- 
ments with Polish Foreign Minister Adam 
Rapacki. The long telegram would familiarize 
Gronouski with every detail of the five- 
month-long negotiation involving Lodge, 
Lewandowski and D'Orlandi on the compli- 
cated marigold plan, so that he could talk 
intelligently with the North Vietnamese. 

The whole prospect excited Gronouski. He 
was eager about playing a role in the settle- 
ment of the war. 
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On Monday, Dec. 5, Gronouski after study- 
ing the marigold record for 30 hours in his 
office, stopping only for an occasional cat- 
nap and something to eat, went to see Ra- 
packi for the first time. He had gone to make 
arrangements for what he thought would 
be the next day’s meeting with the North 
Vietnamese. 

Rapacki told him there would be no meet- 
ing. He was vague on the reasons but did 
mention, in a low-keyed “fatherly” sort of 
way, that the bombings around Hanoi on 
Dec. 2 and 4 could damage the initiative. 
Gronouski knew not only of the bombings 
but also of some enemy mortar raids on 
Saigon’s Thansonn Hut airport over the 
weekend. He replied that those attacks could 
hurt as well. 

Gronouski also mentioned the status of the 
“ten points,” which Lodge had agreed could 
be the basis for direct discussions, needed 
clarification. 

The United States considered the points 
only “topic headings” and “agenda items.” 
As one official said, “we still don’t know to 
what degree we had to subscribe to the lan- 
guage of the ten points.. We had to make 
certain that our attendance at a meeting 
did not create the misunderstanding that we 
accepted their language.” 

From various accounts of the Gronouski- 
Rapacki meeting, it appears that some mis- 
understanding did develop over the type of 
clarification the United States wanted. 
Gronouski wanted only clarification of the 
status of the points from the Poles. He 
wanted to clarify the meaning of each point 
that is discuss them—with the North Viet- 
namese directly. 

From Dec. 5 to Dec. 13, Gronouski and 
Rapacki met daily. Each time Gronouski 
pleaded for a meeting with the North Viet- 
namese. Each time there was a confused dis- 
cussion involving the harmful effects of 
bombing Hanoi and the nature of the clari- 
fication the United States sought. 

Gronouski's frustration rose. He was hope- 
ful the meeting could be arranged. In fact, he 
later admitted to associates in Washington 
he may have been guilty of “wishful think- 
ing.” At one point he made a special trip 
to the foreign ministry to urge Rapacki that 
talks begin “that afternoon, that night, at 
3 A.M. in the morning.” The talks with the 
North Vietnamese always seemed imminent 
but they never materialized. 

Meanwhile, back in the United States, the 
continued bombing of Hanoi was reconsid- 
ered. Several in the State Department 
thought the raids should be discontinued. 

Some felt it would harm the initiative. 
Others felt the initiative might not succeed 
anyhow but when it failed the enemy could 
blame the raids for the failure. 

What one official described as “grumblings 
and murmurings” about the raids developed 
into a secret debate among President John- 
son’s advisers. 

Nicholas Katzenbach, Undersecretary of 
State; Benjamin H. Read, the Executive Sec- 
retary of the State Department; Ambassador 
W. Averell Harriman, the man in charge of 
peace seeking, and Chester L. Cooper, his 
deputy, all opposed continued bombing of 
Hanoi while Marigold was alive. 

The President decided in favor of continu- 
ing the raids. Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
who was then touring the Far East, agreed 
with this decision. So did Walt W. Rostow, 
the President's special assistant for National 
Security Affairs, civilian officials in the De- 
fense Department and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Rusk gave his agreement even though 
D’Orlandi warned him about the bad effects 
the bombings might have on Marigold dur- 
ing a talk in Saigon on Dec. 9, Rusk replied 
to the Italian that Rapacki seemed to be 
doing some foot-dragging in arranging the 
meetings. D’Orlandi reportedly agreed that 
the Poles were acting in an inexplicable way. 
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On Dec, 13 American bombers struck the 
Hanoi area for the third time that month, 
and on the following day they struck again. 
Gronouski’s immediate reaction was despair. 
He felt the raids should not have happened. 

He was not surprised when Rapacki called 
him in on Dec. 15 and told him that because 
of the raids of the previous two days the 
North Vietnamese had withdrawn from the 
initiative. Rapacki was clearly angry at the 
United States. 

Gronouski cabled news of the collapse—and 
the reasons given for it—to Washington. He 
then set about trying to revive Marigold. 
Despite what Rapacki said, Gronouski 
thought this would be possible. 

On Dec. 21 Gronouski and the State De- 
r agreed that he should return to 

m for a quick consultation on 
— — Gronouski flew all night, arriving 
in Washington at 6 P.M. on the evening of 
Dec. 22. He spent 24 hours in conferences 
and finally, on Dec 23, President Johnson 
decided to create a bomb-free zone with a 
10-mile radius around the center of Hanoi 
to show American sincerity in wanting to 
talk 

Once again Gronouski flew all night back 
to Warsaw. He arrived after dark on Christ- 
mas Eve and met Rapacki at 7 P.M. in the 
foreign ministry. Rapacki appeared pleased 
with the American gesture, 

On Dec. 27 Gronouski received a call from 
the Polish Foreign Ministry. “Was that stat- 
ute miles or nautical miles?” He checked 
with Washington and learned it was nauti- 
cal miles. The call gave him hope. 

On Dec. 30, Rapacki summone the Amer- 
ican to the foreign ministry and told him 
once again the North Vietnamese definitely 
would not talk and that the Polish Govern- 
ment was withdrawing completely from the 
initiative. Gronouski thought he heard a 
note of sympathy for the United States in 
Rapacki's voice. 

In the months that followed, the State De- 
partment conducted a postmortem on its 
conduct of the Marigold initiative and de- 
cided it had done nothing wrong. The only 
dissent came from some officials who felt the 
bombings of Hanoi should not have occurred. 
Disagreement on this major point, of course, 
meant disagreement on whether any blame 
for collapse of Marigold could be ascribed to 
the United States. 

Some high officials concluded the Poles had 
exceeded their authority and had promised 
a face-to-face meeting when the North Viet- 
namese really had not given them authoriza- 
tion to make such a promise. Still later, two 
high officials privately placed blame for the 
collapse on articles by Harrison Salisbury, 
the assistant managing editor of the New 
York Times. He became the first correspond- 
ent for a large, respectable American news- 
paper to visit Hanoi. His stories created a 
furor in the United States. 

They documented, for the first time by an 
American, charges that civilian areas had 
been bombed by United States planes, how- 
ever, accidentally that might have occurred. 

“After Harrison Salisbury's copy, they (the 
North Vietnamese) copped out,” one official 
said. “They realized they had a pretty good 
thing going and could use American pub- 
lic opinion to get a better deal. We never did 
for Hitler's Germany what we did for Hanoi.” 

The official did not mention that Salis- 
bury’s first report, on Christmas Day, 1966, 
did not appear until 10 days after Rapacki 
told Gronouski that American bombings 
had destroyed the peace initiative. 


From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 8, 1968] 
PEACE SEARCH—VI 


(By David Kraslow and Stuart H. Loory) 


WasuHincron.—On Jan. 16, 1966, Jerzy 
Michalowski, a high official in the Polish 
Foreign Ministry, returned to Warsaw from 
a secret 18-day visit to Hanoi. 
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He had been on a peace mission at the 
urging of the United States Government. 

One of the first foreigners to see him after 
his return was George Clutton, the British 
Ambassador. Clutton casually asked the Pole 
how the trip had gone. 

Michalowski, in a manner that was at once 
cryptic and revealing, answered: 

“Goddam those Chinese.” 

The Pole was one of the actors in a gala 
peace-seeking production mounted in De- 
cember, 1965, by Lyndon B. Johnson that 
was intended as much to show the world the 
President wanted peace as it was to obtain 
it. The gala went into the Vietnam war rec- 
ords under the name, “37-Day Bombing 
Pause.” 

In it, American diplomats skittered hither 
and yon around the globe, urging leaders in 
friendly and not-so-friendly capitals to urge 
Hanoi to negotiate. Michalowski's trip had 
been an outgrowth of a plea made in War- 
saw by Ambassador W. Averell Harriman, the 
United States's old soldier of diplomacy. 

Hanoi's rejection of the Michalowski over- 
ture and the Pole’s stated reason for it il- 
lustrate the complexities involved in peace- 
seeking. Not only does Ho Chi Minh's atti- 
tudes and those of the other North Viet- 
namese leaders have to be considered but so 
do those of the South Vietnam National Lib- 
eration Front, Peking, Moscow and, on the 
allied side, the Saigon Government and the 
other governments which sent troops into 
South Vietnam. 

If the Chinese were a complicating factor 
in the search for peace in 1966, a miscal- 
culation by the Johnson administration was 
the complication a year earlier—before the 
bombing of North Vietnam even began. 

United Nations Secretary General U Thant 
had received North Vietnamese agreement 
to attend a meeting with American nego- 
tiators. With Adlai Stevenson's encourage- 
ment, Thant in January, 1965, had even 
arranged a site for the talks—Rangoon. On 
Jan. 30, Stevenson was compelled to tell 
Thant the United States would not attend 
the meeting. 

As a few officials in the White House and 
State Department then knew and now ac- 
knowledge, the very idea of negotiations was 
“anathema” to the President and his top 
advisers during that period. 

The administration felt that a settlement 
satisfactory to the United States could not 
then be achieved. The Saigon Government 
was in a shambles. The military situation 
was worsening. The President and his chief 
advisers concluded that the United States 
would have to correct the military imbalance 
before it could consider talks. To bargain 
with Hanoi in January, 1965, would mean 
bargaining from a position of weakness. 

With the Thant initiative rebuffed, plans 
for the bombing of North Vietnam were ad- 
vanced. 

The United States began bombing the 
North on Feb. 7, 1965, ignoring Soviet Premier 
Alexei N. Kosygin’s presence in Hanoi. Ko- 
sygin and the Soviet Government made its 
anger at the embarrassment plain. 

Those first raids were said to be in re- 
tallation for Viet Cong attacks on American 
installations in South Vietnam. But already 
the President had all but decided on a regu- 
lar program of bombing in the North. 

McGeorge Bundy, then the President's 
special assistant for national security affairs, 
among others, advised the President that a 
relatively short period of steady bombing 
would not only arrest the deteriorating situa- 
tion but also would avoid the need for send- 
ing American combat troops to South Viet- 
nam. 

Of the two choices—American troops to 
fight in Asia or American bombing of North 
Vietnam—bombing was far more palatable 
to the American public. 

Sources then on the White House staff now 
talk of Bundy’s “‘Three-Month Plan.“ Bundy, 
it is said, felt that after three months of 
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sustained bombing Hanoi would be ready to 
make significant concessions. 

The bombing, it was felt, would be some- 
thing the United States could agree to stop 
doing in return for concessions by North 
Vietnam. 

It didn’t work. 

In May, 1965, the United States did stop 
the bombing for five days in an effort to 
test the three-month thesis. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk asked North Vietnam for 
significant reductions in the fighting if it 
wished the bombing pause to continue. 
Hanoi, receiving aid from Peking and Moscow, 
wasn't interested. It contemptuously re- 
turned American messages in Moscow and, 
through the British, in Hanoi. 

“We miscalculated,” one former White 
House official said. “The bombing did not im- 
prove our position.” 

Proven right were those few in the ad- 
ministration who feared the bombing would 
lead quickly to an escalation of the war by 
both sides and the very result the President 
had sought to avoid—the sending of combat 
troops to South Vietnam. 

They felt this would inevitably occur un- 
less talks could be arranged quickly in the 
early stages of American bombing. Their ad- 
vice was not followed. 

With the failure of the short air war 
theory, third parties—professional and 
amateur diplomats—intervened to help in 
finding a settlement. 

One of them was Prof. Giorgio LaPira, the 
former mayor of Florence, Italy. 

LaPira is a modern day Savonarola, a 
Catholic aesthete whose political philosophy 
is based on making the Sermon on the Mount 
come true. He lives in cell-like quarters at 
the Monastery of San Marco in downtown 
Florence, the same monastery Savonarola 
headed and lived in when, during eight 
years of the Renaissance, he railed against 
the moral degradation of Italy and the 
simony of the “false popes” in Rome. 

Savonarola was martyred at the stake in 
1498. LaPira, after long service as mayor 
of Florence after World War II and working 
an anti-Communist economic and social 
miracle, was martyred at the ballot box in 
1965. 

As he had tried unsuccessfully to help 
settle the Arab-Israeli dispute and the 
French-Algerian war, he attempted to 
mediate the Vietnam war. He went to visit 
Ho Chi Minh in November, 1965, thinking he 
had, through Italian Foreign Minister Amin- 
tore Fanfani, a mandate from Lyndon John- 
son. He brought back a message that Ho 
would talk without first demanding the with- 
drawal of American troops. There also was a 
suggestion that any bombing of Hanoi and 
Haiphong would destroy the possibility for 


If there was ever anything important about 
the initiative, it was negated after 1) Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk proposed compli- 
cating terms to Fanfani 2) The initiative be- 
came public knowledge through no fault of 
the administration and 3) the United States 
bombed the Haiphong area for the first time. 

The failure of the Italian initiative was 
followed by the efforts of others to mediate 
the war. Most notably, after the 37-day 
pause, the Canadians summoned out of re- 
tirement one of their ablest Asian hands, 71- 
year-old Chester Ronning. With Washing- 
ton’s approval, Canada dispatched Ronning 
on two peace missions to Hanoi. 

A week after Ronning returned from his 
second trip to Hanoi in June, 1966, the U.S. 
bombed the Hanoi area for the first time. 
This was done despite a Canadian plea that 
escalation of the eir war would not only em- 
barrass the Canadian Government but also 
would destroy the new and potentially useful 
channel Ronning had opened to Hanoi. Ron- 
ning hasn't been back to Hanoi since that 
bombing. 

Ironically, the Marigold peace initiative 
was born in Saigon on the day Hanoi was 
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bombed. It was to die a controversial death 
in Warsaw six months later while bombs 
were dropped once more in the Hanoi area. 
The area had been untouched in the interim. 

The death of Marigold was soon followed, 
in early 1967, by the episodes of the switched 
secret peace message in London during the 
talks between British Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson and Soviet Premier Alexei Kosygin, 
and the secret toughening of a letter from 
President Johnson to Ho Chi Minh. 

Some present and former officials feel that 
the Thant initiative of 1964-65 was the most 
important missed opportunity for a com- 
promise political settlement. 

“When you think of what came later,” one 
former official said, “You realize how impor- 
tant that opportunity was.” 

His point was not any certainty that a 
satisfactory settlement would have resulted 
then from talks, but that the effort to find 
out wasn’t made. 

Other informed sources feel there were 
other opportunities at various stages of the 
burgeoning war. 

The stories of the Marigold initiative and 
the Wilson-Kosygin talks, for instance, sug- 
gest carelessness by the Johnson administra- 
tion, about possible negotiating oppor- 
tunities. Certainly, according to officials 
deeply involved in both instances, the co- 
ordination within the administration was 
something less than outstanding. 

The record—private and public—of Viet- 
nam diplomacy in the past three years sug- 
gests missed opportunities by the Johnson 
administration to secure, if not peace, at 
least negotiations; if not negotiations, at 
least talks; if not talks, at least a propaganda 
advantage over the enemy which would have 
improved this nation’s standing in the world 
community. 

Now the United States and North Vietnam 
are on threshhold of direct talks that show 
more promise than anything that has hap- 
pened so far in the three year search for 
peace, One who studies the record may feel 
compelled to ask: Can the United States 
achieve a more satisfactory settlement in 
Vietnam today than might have been obtain- 
able a year or more ago? 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Now, Mr. President, 
in connection with those articles, and as 
a matter of record because I think they 
are pertinent to them, I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD & compilation of public state- 
ments made by the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State 
with regard to the question of meeting 
for the purposes of negotiations. 

There being no objection, the compila- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

READINESS To TALK 
THE PRESIDENT 

“As I have said in every part of the Union, 
I am ready to go anywhere at anytime, and 
meet with anyone whenever there is promise 
of progress toward an honorable peace.” 
(President Johnson's statement on Vietnam, 
as issued by the White House. Washington 
Post, March 26, 1965.) 

“We will go anywhere, discuss any subject, 
listen to any point of view in the interests 


of a peaceful solution. However, the 
bombing is not an end in itself. Its purpose 
is to bring us closer to the day of peace. And 
whenever it will serve the interests of peace 
to do so, we will end it.” (Additional appro- 
priations to meet mounting military require- 
ments in Vietnam: Message from the Presi- 
dent, May 4, 1965.) 

“For months we have waited for a sign— 
that our offer of un- 
conditional discussions had fallen on recep- 
tive ears. But not a sound has been heard. 
Not a signal has been sighted, Still we hope 
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for a response. Still we are anxious for peace.” 
(President's statement in signing the $700 
million Vietnam appropriations. Washington 
Post May 8, 1965.) 

“I have stated publicly, and many times, 
again and again. America’s willingness to be- 
gin unconditional discussions with any gov- 
ernment at any place at any time.” (Presi- 
dent’s news conference. Washington Post 
July 29, 1965.) 

“We will meet at any conference table. We 
will discuss any proposals—4 points or 14 or 
40—and we will consider the views of any 
group.” (President addressing joint session 
of Congress, January 12, 1966.) 

“As to the site of the bilateral discussions 
I propose, there are several possibilities. We 
could, for example, have our representatives 
meet in Moscow where contacts have already 
occurred. They could meet in some other 
country such as Burma. You may have other 
arrangements or sites in mind, and I would 
try to meet your suggestions.” (Letter from 
President Johnson to Ho Chi Minh, February 
8, 1967.) 

“We are prepared to talk at any time and 
place, in any forum, with the object of bring- 
ing peace to Vietnam; .. (Letter from 
President Johnson to His Holiness the Pope, 
February 8, 1966.) 

“I do want to repeat to you this after- 
noon—and through you to the people of 
America—the essentials now, lest there be 
any doubts. 

“United States representatives are ready at 
any time for discussions of the Vietnam prob- 
lem or any related matter, with any govern- 
ment or governments, if there is any reason 
to believe that these discussions will in any 
way seriously advance the cause of peace. 

“We are prepared to go more than halfway 
and to use any avenue possible to encourage 
such discussions. And we have done that at 
every opportunity.” (Remarks of the Presi- 
dent at a joint session of the Tennessee State 
Legislature, March 15, 1967.) 

“I want to negotiate. I want a political 
solution. I want more than any human being 
in all the world to see the killing stopped, 
but I just can’t negotiate with myself.” And 
he added, “Maybe someday, somehow, some- 
time, somewhere, someone will want to sit at 
a table and talk instead of kill, discuss in- 
stead of fight, reason instead of murder, and 
when they do, I will be the first to come to 
that table, wherever it is.” (President John- 
son addressing American Physical Society 
banquet at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Washington Post, April 27, 
1967.) 

“The United States position is that we are 
ready to meet with them any time to discuss 
arrangements for bringing the war to an end 
on an equitable and just basis. We have never 
been able to get them or any of their friends 
to bring them to a conference table.” (Pres- 
ident’s news conference, Washington Post, 
July 19, 1967.) 

“I am ready to talk with Ho Chi Minh, and 
other chiefs of state concerned, tomorrow. I 
am ready to have Secretary Rusk meet with 
their Foreign Minister tomorrow. I am ready 
to send a trusted representative of America 
to any spot on this earth to talk in public or 
private with a spokesman of Hanoi.” (Re- 
marks of President Johnson to the National 
Legislative Conference at San Antonio, Texas, 
September 29, 1967.) 

SECRETARY OF STATE 

“We are prepared to sit down at the table 
and talk if someone is prepared to come to 
the table and talk with us. But thus far 
we have no one at the table.” 

„We are prepared for informal, pri- 
vate, discreet, preliminary discussions. But 
the difficulty is that the other side keeps 
hanging up the phone. It is hard to get any- 
body to the table to talk.” (Secretary Rusk 
on CBS's Face the Nation, March 20, 1966.) 

“But the problem is discussion with Hanoi. 
And after all that is said and done and after 
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all the personalities of the world have gone 
into it and governments and groups of gov- 
ernments and private travelers and parlia- 
mentary groups and everybody else—after all 
is said and done, no one has been able to 
produce the warm body of a North Viet- 
namese at a particular place at a particular 
time for me to talk to—nobody,” 

“Now, I realize that the photographers in 
Washington tell me I look like the neighbor- 
hood bartender, but I assure you that I’m 
not the village idiot; and we would not be 
doing our job if we were not following up day 
and night every clue, every allusion, every 
hint through any channel anywhere that 
would help open this thing up to a peaceful 
settlement.” (Secretary Rusk answering 
questions at National Foreign Policy Con- 
ference of Educators, June 19, 1967.) 

“We have stated many times that we are 
ready to negotiate at once without condi- 
tions. Since the other side has imposed con- 
ditions, such as stopping the bombing, we 
have said we will negotiate about the condi- 
tions themselves. . . But no one has been 
able to produce anyone from the other side 
with whom to talk—either without condi- 
tions or about conditions.” (Replies by Secre- 
tary Rusk to questions submitted by Daniel 
Viklund, Dagens Nyheter, Stockholm, State 
Dept. press release July 1, 1967.) 

“When people say ‘Negotiate now’ they 
should know that the President would meet 
with Ho Chi Minh and other chiefs of state 
concerned tomorrow—and that I would de- 
part today for any mutually convenient spot 
if I could meet a representative of North 
Vietnam with whom I could discuss peace 
in Southeast Asia.” (Secretary Rusk’s news 
conference of October 12, 1967.) 

“You remember the old saying that what 
you do speaks so loud I can't hear what you 
say. Now we can't be indifferent to these ac- 
tions on the ground and think that these 
have no consequences from a political point 
of view. So they know where we live. Every- 
thing that we've said, our 14 points, 28 pro- 
posals to which we've said yes and to which 
they've said no, the San Antonio formula, all 
these things remain there on the table for 
anyone who is interested in moving toward 
peace. They're all there. But they know where 
we live and we'd be glad to hear from them 
sometime at their convenience when they 
decide that they want to move toward peace.” 
(Secretary Rusk on Meet the Press, February 
4, 1968.) 

“As you know, Hanoi continues to refuse 
to come to the negotiating table even though 
they could do so without any prior commit- 
ment whatsoever. They have also refused to 
engage in any kind of dialog about the possi- 
bility of peace talks, But the door remains 
open, and we hope that at one point or an- 
other they will see fit to walk through it.” 
(Address by Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker 
before the Overseas Press Club of New York, 
November 17, 1967.) 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I use 
one illustration of the nature of the 
statements, from President Johnson’s 
letter of February 8, 1967, addressed to 
Ho Chi Minh, as follows: 

As to the site of the bilateral discussions 
I propose, there are several possibilities. We 
could, for example, have our representatives 
meet in Moscow where contacts have already 
occurred. They could meet in some other 
country such as Burma. You may have other 
arrangements or sites in mind, and I would 
try to meet your suggestions. 


Mr. President, I mention this only be- 
cause I would think that Moscow is no 
more neutral than Warsaw. 

There are a number of other cases, 
many well known to Senators, which I 
shall not take the trouble to read. 
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VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, one 
of the tragic aspects of the war in Viet- 
nam is the manner in which senior offi- 
cials responsible for American policy 
have deluded themselves into thinking 
that each decision to take the next step 
would turn the corner and bring victory 
in sight. Instead of resulting in a march 
to victory, those steps have brought a 
steady descent into a quagmire. 

The delusions of the decisionmaking 
process on Vietnam policy are reviewed 
most perceptively by James C. Thomson 
in an article published in the April 1968 
issue of the Atlantic magazine, entitled 
“How Could Vietnam Happen?”. 

The author points to the false sense of 
confidence, irrelevant semantics, and 
wishful thinking which preoccupied his 
colleagues while he was an adviser in 
the White House and the Department of 
State from 1961 to 1966. 

Bureaucratic detachment from the 
gross realities of the war was illustrated 
by this incident related by Mr. Thomson 
in the article: 

In Washington the semantics of the mili- 
tary muted the reality of war for the civilian 
policymakers. In quiet, air-conditioned, 
thick-carpeted rooms, such terms as “sys- 
tematic pressure,” and even “body count” 
seemed to breed a sort of games-theory de- 
tachment. Most memorable to me was a mo- 
ment in the late 1964 target planning when 
the question under discussion was how heavy 
our bombing should be, and how extensive 
our strafing at some midpoint in the pro- 
jected pattern of systematic pressure. An 
Assistant Secretary of State resolved the 
point in the following words: “It seems to me 
that our orchestration should be mainly 
violins, but with periodic touches of brass.” 


There is much to be learned by both 
the executive branch and the Congress 
from the process by which this country 
became involved so deeply in this war. I 
hope that the lessons have been well 
learned. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Thomson's article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How COULD VIETNAM HAPPEN?—AN AUTOPSY 
(By James C. Thomson, Jr.) 

(Nore—From the beginning of John 
Kennedy’s Administration into this fifth year 
of Lyndon Johnson's presidency, substantially 
the same small group of men have presided 
over the destiny of the United States. In that 
time they have carried the country from a 
limited involvement in Vietnam into a war 
that is brutal, probably unwinnable, and, to 
an increasingly body of opinion, calamitous 
and immoral. How could it happen? Many in 
government or close to it will read the fol- 
lowing article with the shock of recognition. 
Those less familiar with the processes of 
power can read it with assurance that the 
author had a firsthand opportunity to watch 
the slide down the slippery slope during five 
years (1961-1966) of service in the White 
House and Department of State. Mr. Thom- 
son is an East Asia specialist and an assist- 
ant professor of history at Harvard.) 

As a case study in the making of foreign 
policy, the Vietnam War will fascinate his- 
torians and social scientists for many 
decades to come. One question that will cer- 
tainly be asked: How did men of superior 
ability, sound training, and high ideals— 
American policy-makers of the 1960s—create 
such costly and divisive policy? 
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As one who watched the decision-making 
process in Washington from 1961 to 1966 
under Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, I 
can suggest a preliminary answer. I can do 
so by briefly listing some of the factors that 
seemed to me to shape our Vietnam policy 
during my years as an East Asia specialist at 
the State Department and the White House. 
I shall deal largely with Washington as I 
saw or sensed it, and not with Saigon, where 
I have spent but a scant three days, in the 
entourage of the Vice President, or with 
other decision centers, the capitals of in- 
terested parties. Nor will I deal with other 
important parts of the record: Vietnam's his- 
tory prior to 1961, for instance, or the over- 
all course of America’s relations with 
Vietnam. 

Yet a first and central ingredient in these 
years of Vietnam decisions does involve his- 
tory. The ingredient was the legacy of the 
1950s—by which I mean the so-called “loss of 
China,” the Korean War, and the Far East 
policy of Secretary of State Dulles. 

This legacy had an institutional by-prod- 
uct for the Kennedy Administration: in 1961 
the U.S. government’s East Asian establish- 
ment was undoubtedly the most rigid and 
doctrinaire of Washington’s regional divisions 
in foreign affairs. This was especially true at 
the Department of State, where the incom- 
ing Administration found the Bureau of Far 
Eastern Affairs the hardest nut to crack. 
It was a bureau that had been purged of 
its best Chinese expertise, and of farsighted, 
dispassionate men, as a result of McCarthy- 
ism. Its members were generally committed 
to one policy line: the close containment 
and isolation of mainland China, the harass- 
ment of neutralist“ nations which sought 
to avoid alignment with either Washington 
or Peking, and the maintenance of a net- 
work of alliances with anti-Communist client 
states or China’s periphery. 

Another aspect of the legacy was the spe- 
cial vulnerability and sensitivity of the new 
Democratic Administration on Far East pol- 
icy issues. The memory of the McCarthy era 
was still very sharp, and Kennedy’s margin 
of victory was too thin. The 1960 Offshore 
Islands TV debate between Kennedy and 
Nixon had shown the President-elect the 
perils of “fresh thinking.” The Administra- 
tion was inherently leery of moving too fast 
on Asia. As a result, the Far East Bureau 
(now the Bureau of East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs) was the last one to be overhauled. 
Not until Averell Harriman was brought in 
as an Assistant Sercetary in December, 1961, 
were significant personnel changes attempted, 
and it took Harriman several months to make 
a deep imprint on the Bureau because of 
his necessary preoccupation with the Laos 
settlement. Once he did so, there was vir- 
tually no effort to bring back the purged or 
exiled East Asia experts. 

There were other important by-products 
of this “legacy of the fifties”: 

The new Administration inherited and 
somewhat shared a general perception of 
China-on-the-march—a sense of China’s 
vastness, its numbers, its belligerence; a re- 
vived sense, perhaps, of the Golden Horde. 
This was a perception fed by Chinese in- 
tervention in the Korean War (an inter- 
vention actually based on appallingly bad 
communications and mutual miscalculation 
on the part of Washington and Peking; but 
the careful unraveling of that tragedy, which 
scholars have accomplished, had not yet be- 
come part of the conventional wisdom). 

The new Administration inherited and 
briefly accepted a monolithic conception of 
the Communist bloc, Despite much earlier 
predictions and reports by outside analysts, 
policy-makers did not begin to accept the 
reality and possible finality of the Sino-So- 
viet split until the first weeks of 1962. The 
inevitable corrosive impact of competing na- 
tionalisms on Communism was largely ig- 
nored, 

The new Administration inherited and to 
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some extent shared the “domino theory” 
about Asia, This theory resulted from pro- 
found ignorance of Asian history and hence 
ignorance of the radical differences among 
Asian nations and societies. It resulted from 
a blindness to the power and resilience of 
Asian nationalisms. (It may also have re- 
sulted from a subconsicous sense that, since 
“all Asians look alike,” all Asian nations will 
act alike.) As a theory, the domino fallacy 
was not merely inaccurate but also insulting 
to Asian nations; yet it has continued to this 
day to beguile men who should know better. 

Finally, the legacy of the fifties was ap- 
parently compounded by an uneasy sense of 
a worldwide Communist challenge to the 
new Administration after the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco. A first manifestation was the Presi- 
dent's traumatic Vienna meeting with 
Khrushchev in June, 1961; then came the 
Berlin crisis of the summer. All this created 
an atmosphere in which President Kennedy 
undoubtedly felt under special pressure to 
show his nation’s mettle in Vietnam—if the 
Vietnamese, unlike the people of Laos, were 
willing to fight. 

In general, the legacy of the fifties shaped 
such early moves of the new Administration 
as the decisions to maintain a high-visibility 
SEATO (by sending the Secretary of State 
himself instead of some underling to its first 
meeting in 1961), to back away from diplo- 
matic recognition of Mongolia in the summer 
of 1961, and most important, to expand U.S. 
military assistance to South Vietnam that 
winter on the basis of the much more tenta- 
tive Eisenhower commitment. It should be 
added that the increased commitment to 
Vietnam was also fueled by a new breed of 
military strategists and academic social 
scientists (some of whom had entered the 
new Administration) who had developed 
theories of counterguerrilla warfare and were 
eager to see them put to the test. To some, 
“counterinsurgency” seemed a new panacea 
for coping with the world’s instability. 

So much for the legacy and the history. 
Any new Administration inherits both com- 
plicated problems and simplistic views of the 
world. But surely among the policy-makers 
of the Kennedy and Johnson Administra- 
tions there were men who would warn of the 
dangers of an open-ended commitment to 
the Vietnam quagmire? 

This raises a central question, at the heart 
of the policy process: Where were the ex- 
perts, the doubters, and the dissenters? Were 
they there at all, and if so, what happened to 
them? 

The answer is complex but instructive. 

In the first place, the American govern- 
ment was sorely lacking in real Vietnam or 
Indochina expertise. Originally treated as an 
adjunct of Embassy Paris, our Saigon em- 
bassy and the Vietnam Desk at State were 
largely staffed from 1954 onward by French- 
speaking Foreign Service personnel of nar- 
rowly European experience. Such diplomats 
were even more closely restricted than the 
normal embassy officer—by cast of mind as 
well as language—to contacts with Vietnam’s 
French-speaking urban elites. For instance, 
Foreign Service linguists in Portugal are 
able to speak with the peasantry if they 
get out of Lisbon and choose to do so; not so 
the French speakers of Embassy Saigon. 

In addition, the shadow of the “loss of 
China” distorted Vietnam reporting. Career 
officers in the Department, and especially 
those in the field, had not forgotten the fate 
of their World War I colleagues who wrote 
in frankness from China and were later 
pilloried by Senate committees for critical 
comments on the Chinese Nationalists. Can- 
did reporting on the strengths of the Viet 
Cong and the weaknesses of the Diem gov- 
ernment was inhibited by the memory. It 
was also inhibited by some higher officials, 
notably Ambassador Nolting in Saigon, who 
refused to sign off on such cables. 

In due course, to be sure, some Vietnam 
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talent was discovered or developed. But a 
recurrent and increasingly important factor 
in the decisionmaking process was the ban- 
ishment of real expertise. Here the under- 
lying cause was the “closed politics” of 
policy-making as issues become hot: the 
more sensitive the issue, and the higher it 
rises in the bureaucracy, the more completely 
the experts are excluded while the harassed 
senior generalists take over (that is, the 
Secretaries, Undersecretaries, and Presiden- 
tial Assistants). The frantic skimming of 
briefing papers in the back seats of limou- 
sines is no substitute for the presence of 
specialists; furthermore, in times of crisis 
such papers are deemed “too sensitive” even 
for review by the specialists. Another under- 
lying cause of this banishment, as Vietnam 
became more critical, was the replacement 
of the experts, who were generally and in- 
creasingly pessimistic, by men described as 
“can-do guys,” loyal and energetic fixers un- 
soured by expertise. In early 1965, when I 
confided my growing policy doubts to an 
older colleague on the NSC staff, he assured 
me that the smartest thing both of us could 
do was to “steer clear of the whole Vietnam 
mess”; the gentleman in question had the 
misfortune to be a “can-do guy,” however, 
and is now highly placed in Vietnam, under 
orders to solve the mess. 

Despite the banishment of the experts, in- 
ternal doubters and dissenters did indeed 
appear and persist. Yet as I watched the 
process, such men were effectively neu- 
tralized by a subtle dynamic: the domestica- 
tion of dissenters. Such “domestication” 
arose out of a twofold clubbish need: on the 
one hand, the dissenter’s desire to stay 
aboard; and on the other hand, the non- 
dissenter’s conscience. Simply stated, dis- 
sent, when recognized, was made to feel at 
home. On the lowest possible scale of im- 
portance, I must confess my own consid- 
erable sense of dignity and acceptance (both 
vital) when my senior White House em- 
ployer would refer to me as his favorite 
dove.” Far more significant was the case of 
the former Undersecretary of State, George 
Ball, Once Mr, Ball began to express doubts, 
he was warmly institutionalized: he was en- 
couraged to become the inhouse devil’s ad- 
vocate on Vietnam. The upshot was in- 
evitable: the process of escalation allowed 
for periodic requests to Mr. Ball to speak 
his piece; Ball felt good, I assume (he had 
fought for righteousness); the others felt 
good (they had given a full hearing to the 
dovish option); and there was minimal un- 
pleasantness. The club remained intact; and 
it is of course possible that matters would 
have gotten worse faster if Mr. Ball had kept 
Silent, or left before his final departure in 
the fall of 1966. There was also, of course, 
the case of the last institutionalized doubter, 
Bill Moyers. The President is said to have 
greeted his arrival at meetings with an af- 
fectionate: “Well, here comes Mr. Stop-the- 
Bombing .” Here again the dynamics of 
domesticated dissent sustained the relation- 
ship for a while. 

A related point—and crucial, I suppose, to 
government at all times—was the “effective- 
ness” trap, the trap that keeps men from 

out, as clearly or often as they 
might, within the government. And it is the 
trap that keeps men from resigning in pro- 
test and airing their dissent outside the 
government. The most important asset that 
a man brings to bureaucratic life is his ef- 
fectiveness,” a mysterious combination of 
training, style, and connections. The most 
ominous complaint that can be whispered 
of a bureaucrat is: “I’m afraid Charlie's be- 
ginning to lose his effectiveness.” To preserve 
your effectiveness, you must decide where 
and when to fight the mainstream of policy; 
the opportunities range from pillow talk with 
your wife, to private drinks with your friends, 
to meetings with the Secretary of State or 
the President. The inclination to remain 
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silent or to acquiesce in the presence of the 
great men—to live to fight another day, to 
give on this issue so that you can be “effec- 
tive” on later issues—is overwhelming. 

Nor is it the tendency of youth alone; some 
of our most senior officials, men of wealth 
and fame, whose place in history is secure, 
have remained silent lest their connection 
with power be terminated. As for the disin- 
clination to resign in protest: while not nec- 
essarily a Washington or even American spe- 
clalty, it seems more true of a government 
in which ministers have no parliamentary 
backbench to which to retreat. In the ab- 
sence of such a refuge, it is easy to ration- 
alize the decision to stay aboard. By doing so, 
one may be able to prevent a few bad things 
from happening and perhaps even make a few 
good things happen. To exit is to lose even 
those marginal chances for “effectiveness.” 

Another factor must be noted: as the Viet- 
nam controversy escalated at home, there de- 
veloped a preoccupation with Vietnam public 
relations as opposed to Vietnam policy-mak- 
ing. And here ironically, internal doubters 
and dissenters were heavily employed. For 
such men, by virtue of their own doubts, 
were often deemed best able to “massage” 
the doubting intelligentsia. My senior East 
Asia colleague at the White House, a brilliant 
and humane doubter who had dealt with 
Indochina since 1954, spent three quarters of 
his working days on Vietnam public rela- 
tions: drafting presidential responses to let- 
ters from important critics, writing concili- 
atory language for presidential speeches, and 
meeting quite interminably with delegations 
of outraged Quakers, clergymen, academics, 
and housewives. His regular callers were the 
late A. J. Muste and Norman Thomas; mine 
were members of the Women’s Strike for 
Peace. Our orders from above: keep them off 
the backs of busy policy-makers (who usu- 
ally happened to be nondoubters). Incident- 
ally, my most discouraging assignment in the 
realm of public relations was the prepara- 
tion of a White House pamphlet entitled Why 
Vietnam, in September, 1965; in a gesture 
toward my conscience, I fought—and lost— 
a battle to have the title followed by a ques- 
tion mark. 

Through a variety of procedures, both in- 
stitutional and personal, doubt, dissent, and 
expertise were effectively neutralized in the 
making of policy. But what can be said of 
the men “in charge”? It is patently absurd 
to suggest that they produced such tragedy 
by intention and calculation. But it is neither 
absurd nor difficult to discern certain forces 
at work that caused decent and honorable 
men to do great harm. 

Here I would stress the parament role of 
executive fatigue. No factor seems to me 
more crucial and underrated in the making 
of foreign policy. The physical and emo- 
tional toll of executive responsibility in 
State, the Pentagon, the White House, and 
other executive agencies is enormous; that 
toll is of course compounded by extended 
service. Many of today’s Vietnam policy 
makers have been on the job for from four 
to seven years, Complaints may be few, and 
physical health may remain unimpaired, 
though emotional health is far harder to 
gauge. But what is most seriously eroded in 
the deadening process of fatigue is freshness 
of thought, imagination, a sense of possi- 
bility, a sense of priorities and perspective— 
those rare assets of a new Administration 
in its first year or two of office. The tired 
policy-maker becomes a prisoner of his own 
narrowed view of the world and his own 
clichéed rhetoric. He becomes irritable and 
defensive—short on sleep, short on family 
ties, short on patience. Such men make bad 
policy and then compound it. They have 
neither the time nor the temperament for 
new ideas or preventive diplomacy. 

Below the level of the fatigued executives 
in the making of Vietnam policy was a wide- 
spread phenomenon: the curator mentality 
in the Department of State. By this I mean 
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the collective inertia produced by the bu- 
reaucrat’s view of his job. At State, the aver- 
age desk officer” inherits from his predeces- 
sor our policy toward Country X; he regards 
it as his function to keep that policy intact— 
under glass, untampered with, and dusted— 
so that he may pass it on in two to four 
years to his successor, And such curatorial 
service generally merits promotion within 
the system. (Maintain the status quo, and 
you will stay out of trouble.) In some cir- 
cumstances, the inertia bred by such an out- 
look can act as a brake against rash innova- 
tion. But on many issues, this inertia sus- 
tains the momentum of bad policy and 
unwise commitments—momentum that 
might otherwise have been resisted within 
the ranks. Clearly, Vietnam is such an 
issue. 

To fatigue and inertia must be added the 
factor of internal confusion. Even among the 
“architects” of our Vietnam commitment, 
there has been persistent confusion as to 
what type of war we were fighting and, as 
a direct consequence, confusion as to how 
to end that war. (The “credibility gap” is, 
in part, a reflection of such internal con- 
fusion.) Was it, for instance, a civil war, in 
which case counterinsurgency might suffice? 
Or was it a war of international aggression? 
(This might invoke SEATO or UN commit- 
ment.) Who was the aggressor—and the “real 
enemy”? The Viet Cong? Hanoi? Peking? 
Moscow? International Communism? Or 
maybe “Asian Communism”? Differing 
enemies dictated differing strategies and tac- 
tics. And confused throughout, in like 
fashion, was the question of American ob- 
jectives; your objectives depended on whom 
you were fighting and why. I shall not forget 
my assignment from an Assistant Secretary 
of State in March, 1964: to draft a speech for 
Secretary McNamara which would, inter alia, 
once and for all dispose of the canard that 
the Vietnam conflict was a civil war. “But in 
some ways, of course,” I mused, “it is a civil 
war.” “Don't play word games with me!" 
snapped the Assistant Secretary. 

Similiar confusion beset the concept of 
“negotiations”—anathema to much of official 
Washington from 1961 to 1965. Not until 
April, 1965, did “unconditional discussions” 
become respectable, via a presidential speech; 
even then the Secretary of State stressed 
privately to newsmen that nothing had 

, since “discussions” were by no 
means the same as “negotiations.” Months 
later that issue was resolved. But it took even 
longer to obtain a fragile internal agreement 
that negotiations might include the Viet 
Cong as something other than an appendage 
to Hanoi’s delegation. Given such confusion 
as to the whos and whys of our Vietnam 
commitment, it is not surprising, as Theo- 
dore Draper has written, that policy-makers 
find it so difficult to agree on how to end 
the war. 

Of course, one force—a constant in the 
vortex of commitment—was that of wishful 
thinking. I partook of it myself at many 
times. I did so especially during Washing- 
tion’s struggle with Diem in the autumn of 
1963 when some of us at State believed that 
for once, in dealing with a difficult client 
state, the U.S. government could use the 
leverage of our economic and military assist- 
ance to make good things happen, instead 
of being led around by the nose by men like 
Chiang Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee (and, in 
that particular instance, by Diem). If we 
could prove that point, I thought, and move 
into a new day, with or without Diem, then, 
Vietnam was well worth the effort. Later came 
the wishful thinking of the alr-strike plan- 
ners in the late autumn of 1964; there were 
those who actually thought that after six 
weeks of air strikes, the North Vietnamese 
would come crawling to us to ask for peace 
talks. And what, someone asked in one of 
the meetings of the time, if they don't? The 
answer was that we would bomb for another 
four weeks, and that would do the trick. And 
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a few weeks later came one instance of wish- 
ful thinking that was symptomatic of good 
men misled: in January, 1965, I encountered 
one of the very highest figures in the Ad- 
ministration at a dinner, drew him aside, and 
told him of my worries about the air-strike 
option, He told me that I really shouldn’t 
worry; it was his conviction that before any 
such plans could be put into effect, a neu- 
tralist government would come to power in 
Saigon that would politely invite us out. And 
finally, there was the recurrent wishful think- 
ing that sustained many of us through the 
trying months of 1965-1966 after the air 
strikes had begun: that surely, somehow, 
one way or another, we would “be in a con- 
ference in six months,” and the escalatory 
spiral would be suspended, The basis of our 
hope: “It simply can't go on.” 

As a further influence on policy-makers I 
would cite the factor of bureaucratic detach- 
ment. By this I mean what at best might be 
termed the professional callousness of the 
surgeon (and indeed, medical lingo—the 
“surgical strike” for instance—seemed to crop 
up in the euphemisms of the times). In 
Washington the seminatics of the military 
muted the reality of war for the civilian 
policy-makers. In quiet, air-conditioned, 
thick-carpeted rooms, such terms as “system- 
atic pressure,” “armed reconnaissance,” tar- 
gets of opportunity,” and even “body count” 
seemed to breed a sort of games-theory de- 
tachment. Most memorable to me was a 
moment in the late 1964 target planning 
when the question under discussion was how 
heavy our bombing should be, and how ex- 
tensive our strafing, at some midpoint in the 
projected pattern of systematic presssure, An 
Assistant Secretary of State resolved the point 
in the following words: “It seems to me that 
our orchestration should be mainly violins, 
but with periodic touches of brass.” Perhaps 
the biggest shock of my return to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, was the realization that the 
young men, the flesh and blood I taught and 
saw on these university streets, were po- 
tentially some of the numbers on the charts 
of those faraway planners. In a curious sense, 
Cambridge is closer to this war than Wash- 
ington. 

There is an unprovable factor that relates 
to bureaucratic detachment; the ingredient 
of crytoracism, I do not mean to imply any 
conscious contempt for Asian loss of life on 
the part of Washington officials. But I do 
mean to imply that bureaucratic detach- 
ment may well be compounded by a tradi- 
tional Western sense that there are so many 
Asians, after all; that Asians have a fatalism 
about life and a disregard for its loss; that 
they are cruel and barbaric to their own peo- 
ple; and that they are very different from 
us (and all look alike?). And I do mean to 
imply that the upshot of such subliminal 
views is a subliminal question whether 
Asians, and particularly Asian peasants, and 
most particularly Asian Communists, are 
really people—like you and me. To put the 
matter another way: would we have pursued 
quite such policies—and quite such military 
tactics—if the Vietnamese were white? 

It is impossible to write of Vietnam de- 
cision-making without writing about lan- 
guage. Throughout the conflict, words have 
been of paramount importance. I refer here 
to the impact of rhetorical escalation and to 
the problem of oversell. In an important 
sense, Vietnam has become of crucial signifi- 
cance to us because we have said that it is 
of crucial significance, (The issue obviously 
relates to the public relations preoccupation 
described earlier.) 

The key here is domestic politics: the need 
to sell the American people, press, and Con- 
gress on support for an unpopular and costly 
war in which the objectives themselves have 
been in flux. To sell means to persuade, and 
to persuade means rhetoric. As the difficulties 
and costs have mounted, so has the defini- 
tion of the stakes. This is not to say that 
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rhetorical escalation is an orderly process; 
executive prose is the product of many 
writers, and some concepts—North Viet- 
namese infiltration, America’s national 
honor,” Red China as the chief enemy—have 
entered the rhetoric only gradually and even 
sporadically. But there is an upward spiral 
nonetheless. And once you have said that 
the American Experiment itself stands or 
falls on the Vietnam outcome, you have 
thereby created a national stake far beyond 
any earlier stakes. 

Crucial throughout the process of Vietnam 
decision-making was a conviction among 
many policy-makers: that Vietnam posed a 
fundamental test of America’s national will. 
Time and again I was told by men reared in 
the tradition of Henry L. Stimson that all 
we needed was the will, and we would then 
prevail. Implicit in such a view, it seemed 
to me, was a curious assumption that Asians 
lacked will, or at least that in a contest be- 
tween Asian and Anglo-Saxon wills, the 
non-Asians must prevail. A corollary to the 
persistent belief in will was a fascination 
with power and an awe in face of the power 
America possessed as no nation or civiliza- 
tion ever before. Those who doubted our role 
in Vietnam were said to shrink from the 
burdens of power, the obligations of power, 
the uses of power, the responsibility of power. 
By implication, such men were soft-headed 
and effete. 

Finally, no discussion of the factors and 
forces at work on Vietnam policy-makers can 
ignore the central fact of human ego invest- 
ment. Men who have participated in a de- 
cision develop a stake in that decision. As 
they participate in further, related decisions, 
their stake increases. It might have been 
possible to dissuade a man of strong self- 
confidence at an early stage of the ladder of 
decision; but it is infinitely harder at later 
stages since a change of mind there usually 
involves implicit or explicit repudiation of a 
chain of previous decisions. 

To put it bluntly: at the heart of the Viet- 
nam calamity is a group of able, dedicated 
men who have been regularly and repeatedly 
wrong—and whose standing with their con- 
temporaries, and more important, with his- 
tory, depends, as they see it, on being proven 
right. These are not men who can be asked 
to extricate themselves from error, 

The various ingredients I have cited in the 
making of Vietmam policy have created a 
variety of results, most of them fairly obvi- 
ous. Here are some that seem to me most 
central: 

Throughout the conflict, there has been 
persistent and repeated miscalculation by 
virtually all the actors, in high echelons and 
low, whether dove, hawk, or something else. 
To cite one simple example among many: in 
late 1964 and early 1965, some peace-seeking 
planners at State who strongly opposed the 
projected bombing of the North urged that, 
instead, American ground forces be sent to 
South Vietnam; this would, they said, in- 
crease our bargaining leverage against the 
North—our “chips’—and would give us 
something to negotiate about (the withdraw- 
al of our forces) at an early peace conference. 
Simultaneously, the air-strike option was 
urged by many in the military who were dead 
set against American participation in “an- 
other land war in Asia”; they were joined by 
other civilian peace-seekers who wanted to 
bomb Hanoi into early negotiations. By late 
1965, we had ended up with the worst of all 
worlds: ineffective and costly air strikes 
against the North, spiraling ground forces in 
the South and no negotiations in sight. 

Throughout the conflict as well, there has 
been & steady give-in to pressures for a mili- 
tary solution and only minimal and sporadic 
efforts at a diplomatic and political solution. 
In part this resulted from the confusion 
(earlier cited) among the civilians—confu- 
sion regarding objectives and strategy. And 
in part this resulted from the self-enlarging 
nature of military investment. Once air 
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strikes and particularly ground forces were 
introduced, our investment itself had trans- 
formed the original stakes. More air power 
was needed to protect the ground forces; and 
then more ground forces to protect the 
ground forces. And needless to say, the mili- 
tary mind develops its own momentum in the 
absence of clear guidelines from the civilians, 
Once asked to save South Vietnam, rather 
than to “advise” it, the American military 
could not but press for escalation, In addi- 
tion, sad to report, assorted military con- 
stituencies, once involved in Vietnam, have 
had a series of cases to prove: for instance, 
the utility not only of air power (the Air 
Force) but of supercarrier-based air power 
(the Navy). Also, Vietnam policy has suf- 
fered from one ironic byproduct of Secretary 
MeNamara's establishment of civilian con- 
trol at the Pentagon: in the face of such 
control, interservice rivalry has given way to 
a united front among the military—reflected 
in the new but recurrent phenomenon of 
JCS unanimity. In conjunction with tradi- 
tional congressional allies (mostly Southern 
senators and representatives) such a united 
front would pose a formidable problem for 
any President. 

Throughout the conflict, there have been 
missed opportunities, large and small, to dis- 
engage ourselves from Vietnam on increas- 
ingly unpleasant but still acceptable terms. 
Of the many moments from 1961 onward, I 
shall cite only one, the last and most impor- 
tant opportunity that was lost: in the sum- 
mer of 1964 the President instructed his 
chief advisers to prepare for him as wide a 
range of Vietnam options as possible for 
postelection consideration and decision. He 
explicitly asked that all options be laid out. 
What happened next was, in effect, Lyndon 
Johnson's slow-motion Bay of Pigs. For the 
advisers so effectively converged on one single 
option—juxtaposed against two other, phony 
options (in effect, blowing up the world, 
or scuttle-and-run)—that the President was 
confronted with unanimity for bombing the 
North from all his trusted counselors. Had 
he been more confident in foreign affairs, 
had he been deeply informed on Vietnam 
and Southeast Asia, and had he raised some 
hard questions that unanimity had sub- 
merged, this President could have used the 
largest electoral mandate in history to de- 
escalate in Vietnam, in the clear expecta- 
tion that at the worst a neutralist govern- 
ment would come to power in Saigon and 
politely invite us out. Today, many lives and 
dollars later, such an alternative has become 
an elusive and infinitely more expensive 
possibility. 

In the course of these years, another re- 
sult of Vietnam decision-making has been 
the abuse and distortion of history. Viet- 
namese, Southeast Asian, and Far Eastern 
history has been rewritten by our policy- 
makers, and their spokesmen, to conform 
with the alleged necessity of our presence 
in Vietnam. Highly dubious analogies from 
our experience elsewhere—the “Munich” sell- 
out and “containment” from Europe, the 
Malayan insurgency and the Korean War 
from Asia—have been imported in order to 
justify our actions. And more recent events 
have been fitted to the Procrustean bed of 
in Indonesia in 1965-1966 has been ascribed 
to our Vietnam presence; and virtually all 
progress in the Pacific region—the rise of 
regionalism, new forms of cooperation, and 
mounting growth rates—has been similarly 
explained. The Indonesian allegation is un- 
doubtedly false (I tried to prove it, during 
six months of careful investigation at the 
White House, and had to confess failure); 
the regional allegation is patently unprov- 
able in either direction (except, of course, 
for the clear fact that the economies of both 
Japan and Korea have profited enormously 
from our Vietnam-related procurement in 
these countries; but that is a costly and 
highly dubious form of foreign aid). 
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There is a final result of Vietnam policy 
I would cite that holds potential danger 
for the future of American foreign policy: 
the rise of a new breed of American ideologues 
who see Vietnam as the ultimate test of their 
doctrine. I have in mind those men in Wash- 
ington who have given a new life to the mis- 
sionary impulse in American foreign rela- 
tions: who believe that this nation, in this 
era, has received a threefold endowment that 
can transform the world. As they see it, that 
endowment is composed of, first, our unsur- 
passed military might; second, our clear 
technological supremacy; and third, our al- 
legedly invincible benevolence (our “altru- 
ism,” our affluence, our lack of territorial 
aspirations). Together, it is argued, this 
threefold endowment provides us with the 
opportunity and the obligation to ease the 
nations of the earth toward modernization 
and stability: toward a full-fledged Paz 
Americana Technocratica. In reaching to- 
ward this goal, Vietnam is viewed as the 
last and crucial test. Once we have succeeded 
there, the road ahead is clear. In a sense, 
these men are our counterpart to the vision- 
aries of Communism’s radical left: they are 
technocracy’s own Maoists. They do not gov- 
ern Washington today. But their doctrine 
rides high. 

Long before I went into government, I was 
told a story about Henry L. Stimson that 
seemed to me pertinent during the years 
that I watched the Vietnam tragedy unfold— 
and participated in that tragedy. It seems to 
me more pertinent than ever as we move 
toward the election of 1968. 

In his waning years Stimson was asked 
by an anxious questioner, Mr. Secretary, 
how on earth can we ever bring peace to the 
world?” Stimson is said to have answered: 
“You begin by bringing to Washington a 
small handful of able men who believe that 
the achievement of peace is possible. 

“You work them to the bone until they 
no longer believe that it is possible. 

“And then you throw them out—and bring 
in a new bunch who believe that it is pos- 
sible.” 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3293) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1969 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles, research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and 
to prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength of the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, acting on behalf of both the major- 
ity and minority leaders, I yield 10 addi- 
tional minutes under general debate to 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], and ask that the time 
be charged equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was particularly 
interested in having the attention of the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis], the Senator in charge of 
the bill, because I want to make a brief 
n and then refer to a few specific 

By way of background, I raised this 
question of the control of research funds 
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of the Department of Defense with the 
Director of the Budget one day in the 
Committee on Finance. I received a very 
unsatisfactory reply, more or less to the 
effect that the Bureau of the Budget did 
not examine the program of research 
which the Department of Defense en- 
gages in. The Director could not say any- 
thing about it. 

I wish to make, first, a few brief re- 
marks and then invite the attention of 
the Senator from Mississippi to a few 
examples and put a list of certain re- 
search projects into the Recorp. 

Mr. President, in the report accom- 
panying S. 3293, $659,400,000 is ear- 
marked for military science research. If 
the Department of Defense follows past 
practices, almost $8,000,000 of this 
amount will be spent on research proj- 
ects dealing with foreign policy, and $16,- 
000,000 will be spent abroad in over 45 
countries. I do not mean to imply that 
I am against Federal support for scien- 
tific studies. I have, however, serious res- 
ervations about the role assumed by the 
Department of Defense in areas which 
would seem to have little to do with mili- 
tary responsibilities. 

The uproar over Project Camelot and 
its subsequent termination in August 
1964, gave a clear indication of the polit- 
ical ramifications of such sponsorship. 
Recent criticisms by public officials in 
Japan and Sweden over American mili- 
tary contracts with academic institutions 
in those countries suggest that it might 
be wiser for agencies other than the De- 
partment of Defense to sponsor such pro- 
grams, if, indeed, they are really needed 
and are justified at all. 

But, assuming they are justified— 
which I do not grant—they should not 
be under the sponsorship of a military 
department, especially in a foreign uni- 
versity. That is the point I wish to make. 
That has been the complaint received 
from the countries I have mentioned. 

Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
whether he is aware of the nature of some 
of this research. One study which cost 
$78,000 was concerned with “Social 
Process Underlying Military Planning for 
Stability in Africa.” Another, costing 
$285,000 is on “Himalayan Border 
Studies.” These studies are carried out 
by university-affiliated organizations, in- 
dustrial firms, and a few organizations 
such as the Hudson Institute which has 
an enormous number of them, apparent- 
ly set up specifically for the purpose of 
receiving money from the Department of 
Defense to conduct some of these so- 
called research projects. 

Does the Senator from Mississippi 
know that one such study recommends 
that large numbers of American troops 
be stationed abroad for the next decade? 

That is the so-called Pax Americana 
study about which I have been carrying 
on lengthy correspondence with the De- 
partment of Defense. I have been seek- 
ing to get an official copy of the unclassi- 
fied version from them. A curious thing 
about this study is that it has been re- 
leased unofficially by the contractor and 
declassified. But when I asked for it from 
the Department of Defense with their 
imprimatur, they say it is classified. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a letter I addressed 
to Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford 
on April 8, 1968, to which I have not yet 
received an answer, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APRIL 8, 1968. 
Hon. CLARK CLIFFORD, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. SECRETARY: Last October 13, at 
the request of a member of the Senate, I 
asked Secretary McNamara for a copy of a 
study entitled “Pax Americana” prepared 
under contract with the Department of 
Defense. 

On October 28, 1967, a copy of that study, 
classified secret, was sent to me by Mr, 
Stempler. His letter noted that the study 
Was prepared by Douglas Aircraft Company 
for the Department of the Army and that its 
title had been changed to “Strategic Align- 
ments and Military Objectives.” 

On November 8, 1967, I wrote to Mr. 
Stempler asking for additional information 
about the study and for the Defense De- 
partment’s views as to the desirability of 
having it declassified. 

On November 18, Assistant Secretary 
Warnke wrote me stating that the Depart- 
ment of Defense believes the report should 
remain classified. Though much of the ma- 
terial in the report was derived from unclas- 
sified sources, the study should be classified 
due to the foreign policy sensitivity of the 
material when attribution is made to the 
U.S. Army.” 

On November 29, 1967, I wrote to Mr. 
Warnke and asked that consideration be 
given again to the desirability of declassi- 
fying the study and suggesting some means 
of avoiding attribution to the U.S. Army. I 
also noted that declassification would be 
consistent with the terms of P.L. 90-23, 
which prohibits the withholding of govern- 
ment information from the public and also 
consistent with recent Department of De- 
fense policy not to sponsor classified re- 
search with universities. 

On December 14, 1967, Mr. Warnke ex- 
pressed again the Department of Defense 
position that “the study should remain 
classified secret,” noting that the decision 
was in accord with P. L. 90-23 and Execu- 
tive Orders issued thereunder. 

I was content to let the subject rest at 
that point, I wrote to the interested Senator 
stating that a secret copy of the study 
Was available for his use in the Committee 
offices, but that I had been unsuccessful in 
my efforts to have the Department of De- 
fense declassify it. 

Much to my surprise I discovered some 
months later that during the entire time the 
Department of Defense and I had been cor- 
responding about the declassification of the 
study, there was in existence an unclassified 
version, complete in all details except for a 
new cover and a new title Projected World 
Patterns—1985.” A number of copies of this 
unclassified version have been circulated out- 
side the Department of Defense. 

In early March, therefore, I asked the staff 
of the Committee, discreetly and with no 
fanfare, to obtain from the Department of 
Defense a copy of the declassified version of 
the original “Pax Americana” study. A copy 
was promised on March 5 and again on 
March 11. It still has not be received. 

I have gone to length in recounting this 
situation because I believe you will agree 
that at best this is a classic example of con- 
fusion; at worst, it constitutes a deliberate 
attempt to apply classification standards to a 
congressional committee which the Depart- 
ment of Defense was not willing to apply 
even to the public. 

Under these circumstances, I now formally 
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request that a copy of the unclassified ver- 
sion of this study be made available to the 
Committee immediately. I also ask that I 
be given in writing a full account of the 
preparation of the study, the use to which 
the study has been put, and a full explana- 
tion of why the Department of Defense re- 
fused to declassify the study at the request 
of this Committee while copies with the 
SECRET label removed were circulating 
among non-governmental persons. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is a most curious 
situation. I think the Department of De- 
fense evidences a certain degree of em- 
barrassment in its reluctance to make 
public a study under its own sponsorship 
called Pax Americana. One thing they 
do not like, I take it, is the name. 

The Senator from ‘Mississippi has 
many things to look after. I cannot be- 
lieve that he is aware of all of these re- 
search projects. It would be a monu- 
mental undertaking to read them. I 
doubt seriously that anyone reads all of 
them. They may read some of them. I 
doubt seriously that anybody could, and 
certainly I would not expect the Senator 
from Mississippi to, read them all. I am 
not suggesting that he, with his respon- 
sibilities, should read them. What I am 
trying to do is bring to his attention 
what I think has become a proliferating 
practice of dispensing money to innu- 
merable institutions primarily, I think, to 
gain support of a different kind, not pure- 
ly in the military field, but support from 
the institutions as such for the overall 
policies of the Government. 

These are clearly matters which should 
concern officials outside the Department 
of Defense, but such recommendations 
made under military sponsorship help 
to place representatives of the armed 
services in a role more suitable for others. 

Mr. President, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp at this point statistics on foreign 
research carried out by the Department 
of Defense in 1966 and 1968; research 
projects on foreign policy matters fi- 
nanced by the Department of Defense 
during fiscal year 1967; and a list of so- 
cial science studies on foreign affairs 
sponsored by the Department of Defense 
during fiscal years 1965 and 1967. I think 
an examination of some of these topics 
would be most useful and revealing to 
those responsible for approving the re- 
search and development budget of the 
Department of Defense. 

There being no objection, the statis- 
tics were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OBLIGATIONS FOR FOREIGN RESEARCH—DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE, FISCAL YEARS 1966-68 


Un thousands of dollars} 
Agency Fiscal year fiscal year Fiscal year 
1566 1967 1968 
2,939 2,450 2, 454 
1,239 1,895 17,323 
5, 534 4,934 15,914 
1,374 853 860 
250 E 
De artnet of 
Le EN 11, 336 10, 149 16, 551 
1 These include $7,600,000 of excess foreign currency authori- 
zation nae Law included in fiscal year 1 budget 
request. 
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DEFENSE RESEARCH PERFORMED IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES Research projects on foreign policy matters 
financed by the Department of Defense, 


(CONTRACTS AND GRANTS) 


Country Funds Number 

of units 
Argentina.. 177, 000 14 
Australia__ 445, 000 19 
Austria 372. 000 30 
Barbados 22, 000 1 
Belgium 364, 000 21 
Bermuda. 5,000 2 
Bolivia 177, 000 2 
Brazil 277, 000 19 
Chile_ 191, 000 13 
2, 685, 000 91 
Colombia. _ 13, 000 2 
Congo. 26, 000 1 
Denmark.. 120, 000 12 
Ecuador.. 21, 000 1 
Ireland. 158, 000 18 
Ethiopia 10, 000 1 
Finland 13, 000 1 
France 830, 000 29 
Chana 4.000 1 
reece... 18, 000 4 
Guatemala 50, 000 1 
Germany. 1, 148, 000 68 
India 15, 000 1 
Israel... 1, 154, 000 58 
Italy- 872, 000 72 
Lebanon. 4,000 1 
Japan 436, 000 57 
Kenya 11, 000 1 
Malaya. . 136, 000 1 
Mexico 13, 000 3 
Holland. 252, 000 15 
WV 459, 000 19 
New Zealand. 66, 000 5 
Peru 339, 000 15 
Philippines. 40, 000 3 
Puerto Rico 553, 000 8 
Canal Zone. 49, 000 1 
OSS aan 5S na 88, 000 8 
8 AA 672, 000 40 
Switzerland 158, 000 14 
——ů 2 — 98. 000 6 
42, 000 5 
Union ‘of South Afr 187, 000 3 
Uganda at 1 1 
United Kingdom .... 2,800,000 199 
Uinnabayi co Bo Saal 88, 000 8 
Wanda 134, 000 8 
15, 801, 000 903 


1 No funding information available. 


Research projects on foreign policy matters 
financed by the Department of Defense, 
fiscal year 1967 funding 

ARMY 
[In thousands of dollars] 

American Institutes of Research: Re- 
search on relationships between U.S. 
troops and indigenous populations 
in developing countries 

H. R. B. Singer Co.: Research on the 
social science aspects of American 
military commanders’ control of 
— brought into a developing 

Aa A SS SE SSE I T 70 

Rowland & Co., Inc.: Preparation of a 
case book on the Republic of Korea's 
reserve divisions’ civic action pro- 


200 


S ————U— A 70 
George Washington University, Human 

Resources Research Office 

(HumRRO): The age and 

Area Training Division of HumRRO, 

approximately 14 percent of the total 

HumRRO program 500 


American University, Center for Re- 
search in Social Systems (CRESS) : 
Work Unit I, preparation of U.S. 
military personnel for assignments 
in developing nations: Impact of 
counterinsurgency advisory activi- 
ties on the career orientation of 
Army. Officers <2... ssa 58 
Work Unit II, overseas military posts 
and policies; their influences on 
military operations: Mechanisms 
for improving relations between 
Americans and local nationals 
HOR —— — 47 


fiscal year 1967 funding Continued 


American University, etc-—Continued 
[In thousands of dollars] 

Work Unit III, U.S. Defense opera- 
tions in military assistance civic 
action, and psychological opera- 
tions; social factors relevant to 
military civic action doctrine: In- 
tercultural communications, char- 
acteristics of Communist societies 
relevant to U.S. military interest 
Work Unit IV, indigenous military 
forces of developing nations; 
changing roles of the military in 
the contemporary world 
Work Unit V, Methodologies for de- 
fense research on foreign cultures. 
Development of analytic models of 
social process, techniques for use 
of experts in foreign area informa- 
or SS ð ae ae 
Work Unit VI, U.S. defense opera- 
tions in unconventional welfare 
and counterinsurgency, internal 
security, strategic and tactical fac- 
tors underlying military counter- 
insurgency operations, nonmili- 
tary effects of physical force by 
counterinsurgency military units 
in phase I low-intensity warfare, 
the operational code of the Com- 
munists in Vietnam. World pat- 
terns of civil violence 
Work Unit VII, Social processes un- 
derlying military planning for sta- 
bility, African groups relevant to 
U.S. military decisionmaking... 
Work Unit VIII, Cultural Informa- 
tion Analysis Center_..-.----.--. 


Total (figures do not add up to 


417 


105 


177 


equal total due to rounding). 1,915 


= 


NAVY 


Mental Research Institute (Weak- 
land): Content Analysis of Commu- 
nist Chinese mass communications. 

Western Behavioral Science Institute 
(Raser): Simulated politico-mili- 
tary decisio; 

San Francisco State College (Terrien) : 
Changing size of military organiza- 


Stanford University (North): 
ion in inter-nation conflict 

Duke University (Back): Group struc- 
ture, communication, and stress 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(Lerner): Power and deterrence- 
Matrix Corp. (Campbell): Marine pac- 
ification training 

AIR FORCE 


University of Denver (Drabek) : Theory 
and method in the study of orga- 
ganizational stress 

Ohio State University (Haas): Simu- 
lation of organizational behavior 
under crisis or disaster stress 

Systems Development Corp. (Rome): 
Executive decisionmaking under 
stress and crisis. 

Washington State University (Day): 
Supervision style and productivity.. 

Cornell University (Williams): Ex- 
perimental study of development of 
consensus 

Stanford Research Institute (Voll- 
mer): Criteria for the design of new 
forms of organization 

Inter-University Seminar on Armed 
Forces and Society, Inc. (Little): So- 
cial research and military manage- 
cc a pres aie osc 


21 


40 
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Research projects on foreign policy matters 
financed by the Department of Defense, 
fiscal year 1967 funding—Continued 


AIR FORCE—continued 


Harvard University (Inkeles) : Measur- 
ing social change in developing 
TFT. Te Nee ae CR 33 
University of Maryland (McGinnies) : 
Comparative study of normative be- 
havior: Japanese and American 
WORDED a aa eee Anse e iia 34 
Inter-University Seminar on Armed 
Forces and Society, Inc. (Perlmut- 
ter): Political functions of military 
elites: North Africa and Near East 40 
Hebrew University, Israel (Eisenstadt): 
Comparative studies in moderniza- 
tion and effects on military plan- 


GVP TT 40 
Harvard University (Lindbeck): Mili- 
tary implications of change in Com- 
000 ᷣ 5 els. ik 106 


DEFENSE AGENCIES/ADVANCED RE- 
SEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY 

System Development Corp. (Shure): 

On-line studies of bargaining be- 

CES 20 2a aR ly ipl EE 2 Spl ep 

Educational Testing Services (Kogan) : 

Risk-taking and negotiation 36 
MIT (Frey): Comparative research on 


256 


behavioral change 800 
University of California (Rose and 
and Hitchcock): Himalayan border 
Sie RED Ses a hs YS 2 pn at 285 
Princeton University (Gurr): Genesis 
( ( S 39 
American University of Beirut (Vor- 
key): Language research, Lebanon 50 
U.S. Army Behavioral Sciences Re- 
search Laboratory (Helme): Quali- 
fication testing, Iran 100 


Association for Administrative Re- 
search (Nguyen Van Bong): Viet- 
namese vocabulary 53 

General Research Corp. (Bavelas): 
Evaluation of group interview tech- 
nique 

George Washington University, Human 
Relations Research Office (Armilla) : 
Advisor-advisee study, Thailand 55 

Human Sciences Research Inc. (Al- 


berts): Population movements as 

factor in insurgency 260 
Human Sciences Research Inc. (Al- 

berts): Rural value systems, RVN 164 


Pan American Health Organization 
(Ruderman): Measuring the impact 
of health activities on communities. 30 
RAND Corp. (Schubert): Problem 
anal; 


TTT... 760 
RAND Corp. (Goure): Vietcong moti- 
vation and morale 754 
Simulmatics Corp. (Pool): Chieu Hoi 
pe ee e O O 18 
Simulmatics Corp. (Pool): Problem 
analysis, RIVN 320 
Simulmatics Corp. (Worchel): South 
Vietnamese Regional and Popular 
ae e e Nee SIS OR) S 349 


SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDIES ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
SPONSORED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DvrinG Fiscal. Years 1965-67 
Social Processes Underlying Military Plan- 

ning for Stability, Center for Research in 

Social Systems: FY 66: $36,000. FY 67: 


$63,000. 
U.S. Defense Operations in Military As- 
sistance, Civic Action, and Psychological 


Operations, Center for Research in Social 
Systems: FY 66: $454,000. FY 67: $332,000. 

Roles of Military Establishments in De- 
veloping Nations (Role), Center for Re- 
search in Social Systems: Role I (FY 65): 
$3,000. Role V (FY 65): $3,000. Role VI (FY 
65) : $3,000. Role VII (FY 65): $33,000. Role 
VII (FY 65): $17,000. (Title changed to 
“Changing Roles of the Military in the Con- 
temporary World”) FY 66: $176,000. FY 67: 
$124,559. 
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Indigenous Military Forces of Developing 
Nations Center for Research in Social Sys- 
tems: FY 66: $157,000. FY 67: $124,000. 

Study of Military Resistance to Communist 
Underground Movements (Underground), 
Center for Research in Social Systems: FY 65: 
$71,000. FY 66: $58,000. 

U.S. Defense Operations in Unconventional 
Warfare and Counterinsurgency, Center for 
Research in Social Systems: FY 66: $245,000. 
FY 67: $228,000. 

Comparative Analyses of Some Strategic 
Factors in Counterinsurgency Operations 
(Numismatics), Center for Research in Social 
Systems: FY 65: $67,000. FY 66: $80,000. 

Country Operations Information Require- 
ments (Require), Special Operations Re- 
search Office: FY 65: $49,000. 

Camelot (Feasibility Study of Internal 
War Potential), Special Operations Research 
Office: FY 65: Terminated. 

Internal (Revolutionary) Wars as Instru- 
ments and Processes of Socio-Political Change 
(Revolt), Special Operations Research 
Office: Revolt II (FY 65): $17,000. Revolt VI 
(FY 65): $17,000. Revolt VII (Fx 65) : $33,000. 

Great World Issues of 1980, Associates for 
International Research, Incorporated: FY 66: 
$49,782. 

Africa and U.S. National Security, Atlan- 
tic Research Corporation: FY 67: $2,493. 

Soviet Military Aid as a Reflection of So- 
viet Objectives 1956-1967, Atlantic Research 
Corporation: FY 68: $19,995. 

United States-Communist Chinese Polit- 
ico-Military Interactions, Bendix Corpora- 
tion: FY 67: $92,124. 

Nature of Sublimited War, Bendix Corpo- 
ration: FY 66: $89,300. 

Implication of Comparative National De- 
velopment for Military Planning, University 
of California, Berkeley: FY 66: $95,972. 

The Politics of Modernization—Implica- 
tions for Military Planning, University of 
California, Berkeley: FY 66: $98,191. 

The Future of Deterrence in U.S. Strategy, 
University of California, Los Angeles: FY 
67: $74,665. 

Political Development and Modernization 
in Islamic Countries— Military Planning, 
University of Chicago: FY 64: $64,140. 

Military Implications of C mmu- 
nist China, Harvard University: FY 67: 
$104,282. 

Strategic Analysis of Extra-legal Internal 
Political Conflict, Harvard University; FY 
67: $97,947. 

National Strategic Concepts and the 
Changing Nature of Modern War, Historical 
Evaluation and Research Organization: FY 
67: $7,208. 

Analysis of the Strategic Environment, 
Hudson Institute: FY 66: $90,000. 

War Termination Conditions and Tech- 
niques, Hudson Institute: FY 67: $83,521. 

Alternative Political and Strategic En- 
vironments for Air Force Systems in the Pe- 
riod 1975-1985, Hudson Institute: FY 68: 
$99,526. 

Strategic Factors Affecting the Threat or 
Use of Force, Hudson Institute: FY 66: $222,- 
000, FY 67: $222,000. 

Future Role of Military Alliances, Johns 
Hopkins University: FY 66: $71,207. 

Precepts of Power and Deterrence, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology: FY 66: 
$37,500. 

Porter-International Self-Help 
Porter-International Company: 
$252,949. 

An Analytic Study of U.S. National Se- 
curity Issues for Educational and Research 
Purposes, Hudson Institute: FY 68: $130,000. 

Social Bases of Stable Political Systems, 
Princeton University: FY 66: $232,300. 

Strategic Implications of the Use of Bac- 
teriological and Chemical Warfare, Research 
Analysis Corporation: FY 65: $68,400. 

Employment of Military Units in Show-Of- 
Force Operations, Research Analysis Corpora- 
tion: FY 65: $35,000 FY 66: $38,000. 


Study, 
FY 66: 
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Assistance Programs and Military Effective- 
ness, Research Analysis Corporation: FY 66: 
$154,000. 

Strategic Analysis of Internal Conflicts, Re- 
search Analysis Corporation: FY 66, $77,000. 

Interdisciplinary Study of Social Change, 
Rice University: FY 67: $440,000. 

Problems Posed by Conflicting Views Con- 
cerning Nuclear Weapons, Stanford Research 
Institute: FY 66: $10,359. 

Briefing on Interaction between U.S. and 
USSR Military Postures Programs and Strat- 
egies and the Use of such Interaction to 
Mold Soviet Military Behavior, Stanford Re- 
search Institute: FY 67: $3,751. 

Internation Conflict, Stanford University: 
FY 65: $75,958. 

Problems of U.S. Defense Policy in a World 
of Nuclear Proliferation, Bendix Corporaton: 
FY 65: $89,994. 

1980 and the Balance of Power in the 
Pacific, Johns Hopkins University: FY 66: 
$71,785. 

Projected International Patterns, General 
Electric (TEMPO): FY 66: $172,425, 

Long Range Planning Through a System- 
atic Approach to Area Military Studies, 
Stanford Research Institute: FY 67: $93,800. 

Stability as a Goal of National Strategic 
Planning, Peppedine Research Institute: FY 
67: $77,858. 

U.S. Strategic Alternatives and Access Prob- 
lems, Westinghouse Electric Corporation: FY 
67: $184,519. 

Strategic Analyses Studies, Research Anal- 
ysis Corporation: FY 65: $1,000,000. FY 66: 
$599,135. FY 67: $976.204. 

“Strategic Analysis of Communist China”. 

“Strategic Analysis of Southeast Asia". 

“Strategic Analysis of Latin America”. 

“Strategic Analysis of Near East and 
South Asia”. 

“Strategic Analysis of the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe”. 

“Strategic Analysis of North Africa”. 

“Strategic Analysis of Sub-Saharan Africa”. 

“Strategic Analysis of Western Europe”. 

“Military Assistance Concepts”. 

Long Range Environmental Studies, Doug- 
las Aircraft Corporation; Booz-Allen Applied 
Research, Incorporated; A. D, Little Associ- 
ates; Battelle Memorial Institute: FY 67: 
$414,100, 

Project RAND Studies, RAND Corporation: 
FY 66: $865,000. FY 67: $956,000. 

“Sino-Soviet Economic Potential.” 

“Soviet Foreign and Military Policy.” 

“Soviet Foreign Policy Toward Latin Amer- 
ica.” 

“Strategy and Tactics of Chinese Foreign 
and Military Policy.” 

“Political Context of Japanese Rearma- 
ment.” 

“Role of the Military in Indonesia.” 

“British Military Policy.” 

“The Future of NATO.” 

“Strategic Concepts and Doctrines.” 

“Use of Force in Underdeveloped Areas.” 

RAND Work for International Security Af- 
fairs, RAND Corporation: FY 66: $1,200,000. 
FY 67: $1,200,000. 

“Viet Cong Motivation and Morale.” 

“Security Problems of Asia and the Pacific.” 

“Economic and Military Assistance Prob- 
lems and Programs.” 

“Force Posture Implications of Alternative 
Pacific Policies.” 

“Insurgent Forces Study.” 

“U.S. Military Assistance to India and 
Pakistan.” 

“Special NATO Study.” 

“NATO's Southeast Flank.” 

“Security Policy Studies of NATO and 
Europe.” 

“Security Policy Studies of Latin America.” 

“Nuclear Proliferation.” 

“Military Problems in Thailand and Laos.“ 

“Support Systems for Guerrilla and Limited 
Warfare.” 

“Studies of Cuba.” 

“NATO Military Policy.” 
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“Communism in Italy and France.“ 

“Economic Problems of Trade and Develp- 
ment.” 

“Politics and Economic Growth in India.” 

“The Quemoy Crisis.” 

“French Policy Toward the Algerian Revo- 
lution.” 

“NATO's Northern Flank.” 

Institute for Defense Analyses Work for 
International Security Affairs, Institute for 
Defense Analyses: FY 66: $400,000. FY 67: 
$400,000. 

“Mandarin” (Communist China). 

“Carpathia” (Eastern Europe). 

Problems for U.S. Political-Military Policy 
in the Next Decade in (1) European Defense 
and (2) Nuclear Proliferation, Hudson Insti- 
tute: FY 65: $247,427. 

Symposium on Nuclear China: Trends and 
Prospects, U.S. Navy Ordnance Test Station, 
China Lake, California: FY 65: $15,000. 

Symposium on International Peacekeeping, 
Brookings Institute: FY 66: $10,000. 

Project Diffusion, Browne and Shaw Re- 
search Corporation: FY 66: $64,429. 

Proliferation Study—Middle East, Harvard 
University: FY 66: $32,408. 

Project Detect, Bendix Corporation: FY 66: 
$169,892. 

The United States and the Western Europe 
of the 1970's, Ohio State University: FY 66: 
$17,250. 

International Control Commission in 
Southeast Asia and Implications for Arms 
Control and Disarmament, Mrs. Anita Lauve 
Nutt: FY 64: $16,800. 

Strengthening International Peacekeeping, 
Browne and Shaw Research Corporation: FY 
67: $85,569. 

Role of Communist Chinese External Trade 
as an Instrument for Acquiring Foreign 
Technology, Browne and Shaw Research Cor- 
poration: FY 67; $52,417. 

Project Diffusion Follow-on, Browne and 
Shaw Research Corporation: FY 67: $37,036. 

Project Upgrade, Bendix Corporation: FY 
68: $177,000. 

Strengthening International Peacekeeping, 
Hudson Institute: FY 68: $35,000. 

Greater Stability and Tranquility Among 
the Old Nations, Hudson Institute: FY 68: 
$10,000. 

Rainbow Scenarios, Bendix Corporation; 
Technical Operations Incorporated; Hudson 
Institute: FY 66: $55,000. FY 67: $175,404. 

Japanese Seminar, Hudson Institute: FY 
66: $28,686. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I call the attention 
of the junior Senator from Mississippi 
to pages 512 and 513 of the hearings on 
the pending bill, S. 3293. On those pages, 
Dr. John Foster describes the work of the 
Institute for Defense Analyses. That in- 
stitute is to receive roughly $11 million 
for 1969. 

During the February 1968 hearings of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations on 
the Gulf of Tonkin incidents of 1964, the 
committee asked the Department of De- 
fense to make available to it a “Com- 
mand and Control Study” which the In- 
stitute of Defense Analyses had done 
for the Department of Defense. That 
study was apparently a complete and 
careful review of the Tonkin incident. 
The Secretary of Defense flatly refused 
to make the study available. Although, I 
may say, the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, in my presence, had 
told the then Acting Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Nitze, that he should make 
available all relevant documents, in this 
eee they refused to make it avail- 
able. 

The Secretary of Defense in refusing 
this study done by the Institute of De- 
fense Analyses, said it was done on the 
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basis of inadequate information. He said 
he had not read it. He said that General 
Wheeler had not read it fully. He said 
that it was an internal paper of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I refer to pages 76 and 77 
of the Tonkin hearings, in which this 
exchange took place. 

I ask the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is it not true that the president 
of the Institute for Defense Analyses is 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I read into the REC- 
orD members of the IDA Board of Trus- 
tees—page 513—and note that this is a 
very distinguished group. 

I will mention here only Mr. William 
Burden, chairman, public trustee; Mr. 
Robert Baker, public trustee; Mr. Alfred 
Gruenther, public trustee; Mr. Grayson 
Kirk, of Columbia University; Mr. Gar- 
rison Norton, public trustee; Mr. Robert 
Goheen, of Princeton University; Mr. 
Charles Spofford, public trustee; Mr. 
Herbert York, public trustee. 

These names are included in the hear- 
ings with the rest of them. 

Could the Senator from Mississippi 
tell me whether this board of trustees 
has access to the Tonkin command and 
control study which was denied to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations? Does 
he know that? 
gor STENNIS. Frankly, I do not know 

t. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 10 minutes to the Senator 
from Arkansas under the same condi- 
tions as before. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Could the Senator 
from Mississippi tell me whether all of 
the studies of the Institute for Defense 
Analyses are available to members of 
the board of trustees such as Robert 
Goheen, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, or President Grayson Kirk, of Co- 
lumbia University? 2 

Mr. STENNIS. No; I am not advised 
on that. I just do not know. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not too sur- 
prised. As I say, I am certainly not di- 
recting this as a personal criticism of 
the Senator from Mississippi and im- 
plying that he should know all these 
things. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand. The Sen- 
ator is making his record on it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The point I wish to 
make, Mr. President, is that public funds 
are spent for research purposes, but that 
the results of that research are not made 
available to the public unless such re- 
sults seem to serve the purpose of those 
administering the programs. Further- 
more, the practice of the administra- 
tion in associating distinguished indi- 
viduals with projects under which they 
cannot exercise reasonable control means 
that their names are being used for prop- 
aganda purposes, which I have outlined. 

The board of trustees I have mentioned 
is composed of some of the most distin- 
guished people in the country. While I 
have not asked them—I think it would 
not be entirely proper for me to go about 
asking them—I am almost certain that 
they have not read or heard of the study 
mentioned, which was paid for with pub- 
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lic moneys, and which the Defense De- 
partment refused to make available to 
the Foreign Relations Committee, even 
though the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee had told Mr. Nitze, in my 
presence, that all relevant documents 
should be made available to the com- 
mittee. 

Certainly, the study by the IDA—In- 
stitute of Defense Analyses—on the Ton- 
kin incidents is relevant to our review of 
the Tonkin incidents. This is the reason, 
I may say to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, why I raised this point. I think it is 
outrageous that this very large amount 
of money is being spent in all sorts of 
places, and then the results of the studies 
are denied if they do not suit their pur- 
poses. This is not research at all. This 
is spending enormous amounts of money 
to gather information to support admin- 
istrative theory, and if the study does 
not support their preconceived notions of 
what our foreign policy should be, the 
study is buried and hidden from the rele- 
vant committee. 

I assume the Senator does not approve 
of this kind of practice, assuming that 
what I have said is accurate. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
I do not approve of it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have asked that 
this information be placed in the RECORD, 
but I want to call the attention of the 
Senator to some of these items. There are 
a number of pages. There are such 
studies as “Great World Issues of 1980.” 
That is a very broad subject. The con- 
tract goes to the Associates for Interna- 
tional Research, Inc. For fiscal year 1966 
$49,782 was spent. 

This is a very interesting one: “Nature 
of Sublimated War,” $89,300. 

I am not going to read all of them. 
They continue. The Hudson Institute is 
a very special pet. I believe Herman 
Kahn is the leader or director of it, one 
of the men who believe that one of the 
solutions for all our ills is nuclear war- 
fare, if I understand some of the state- 
ments attributed to him. He is considered 
an expert in the use of nuclear war. I 
think he was the one who defined the 
difference between tactical nuclear weap- 
ons and strategic nuclear weapons, a dif- 
ference which I have not been able to 
understand. 

The Hudson Institute gets—I shall not 
read them all—$83,000 for one, $99,000 
for another, $222,000 for another, and 
so on. 

The Porter International Self-Help 
Studies—self-help is a very admirable 
thing, is it not? It can be applicable 
almost anywhere. Porter International is 
given $250,000 to make a study on the 
social bases of stable political systems. 
That is an interesting one, for Princeton. 
The fact that Princeton’s President 
Goheen is a consultant, I am sure, is 
utterly irrelevant; but this is an interest- 
ing item: Princeton University, $232,000, 
for a study called Social Bases of Stable 
has to making war, to the military de- 
partment of this Government. I must 
confess that it looks very far fetched 
Political Systems. 

I really wonder what relevance that 
for the Defense Department to be study- 
ing “social bases.” This may very well 
be a proper study for the New School 
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of Social Research, but I really do not 
think it is proper for the Department of 
Defense. 

Here is another one to which I direct 
the Senator’s attention: Interdiscipli- 
nary Study of Social Change.” 

Does it strike the Senator, offhand, 
that the interdisciplinary study of social 
change should be a responsibility of the 
Defense Department? 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, I think not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. For that study, the 
Department would pay $440,000 out of 
these funds we are talking about here. 

There are many others very much like 
it. Rand, of course, is another one with 
enormous amounts. The Rand Corp., in 
1966, received $865,000 in one group, 
$956,000 in another, $1,200,000 in an- 
other, and so on—all very large amounts. 

Here is one that I think surely some 
historian must already have studied: 
“The French Policy Toward the Algerian 
Revolution.” 

Honestly, I do not think that is par- 
ticularly appropriate to the present prob- 
lems of the Department of Defense. I 
wish they understood the Algerian revo- 
lution better. I wish the State Depart- 
ment did. But that is beside the point. I 
do not see why the Defense Department 
should pay the kind of money it pro- 
poses on that kind of subject. 

There is one here: “Economic Prob- 
lems of Trade and Development,” which 
is a perfectly legitimate subject, but what 
has it got to do with the Defense Depart- 
ment, and why are the Joint Chiefs en- 
gaging their interests in trade policies, in 
the economic problems and trade and 
development? 

Here is another one: “Politics and 
Economic Growth in India.” Why would 
the Defense Department be conducting 
a study on politics and economic growth 
in India? And so on. These are very large 
amounts. 

I notice a rather small one which is in- 
teresting: they had a little symposium on 
international peacekeeping. If we are 
going to have international peacekeep- 
ing, should it be the function of the De- 
partment of Defense or that of Mr. Fos- 
ter’s Agency—the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency? Following our con- 
sideration of this bill, we will have before 
us one of $17 million for the Disarma- 
ment Agency. They have a similar group 
of studies. 

I might state to the Senator that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, of 
which I have the honor to be a member, 
looked at some of these items and cut 
what was called external research. We 
cut it; Iam sure there will be a big play 
to restore it all, but we cut almost 30 per- 
cent from what the House of Repre- 
sentatives had allowed them. The House 
had also cut it somewhat. 

I really think there is a momentum de- 
veloping in these research projects; the 
universities are hard up for money, and 
because the Defense Department has so 
much money, provided in just such bills 
as we have here, the Pentagon feels it is 
doing a public service just to find an ex- 
cuse to give a little money to a univer- 
sity. 

Of course, I am for universities, and 
like to give a lot of money to universities; 
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but I feel this is a very unwise way to do 
it, and results in a lot of lost motion and 
a lot of projects which have no partic- 
ular significance. 

The reason I am making this presenta- 
tion, as I say, is not to criticize the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, but only to suggest 
that his committee take a much closer 
look at this program, because I think 
there is room for saving millions of dol- 
lars on these research projects, and in 
addition to that, saving us from embar- 
rassment, such as resulted in Sweden, 
where they complained about our trying 
to subvert their university by giving these 
big grants for research projects—the 
same sort of attack that developed as to 
Camelot, as the Senator remembers, in 
South America. 

Therefore, I think it has an adverse 
political effect to pursue such policies, 
and I hope that the Senator will look 
into these matters. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I want 
first to say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that I think he has rendered a real public 
service, and especially a service to the 
Senate, by bringing in a detailed analysis 
of these items, as he has done in his 
presentation of the facts. 

As to the figures the Senator mentions, 
we did not make a detailed analysis and 
evaluation of these reports and studies 
item by item. Frankly, I am not familiar 
with them except in a general way. About 
Camelot, and I think one other the Sen- 
ator mentioned, I did know something. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Pax Americana? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, that was it. On 
this genera] subject matter, we took these 
research figures—even though we had 
complete testimony on the program, we 
had the boards of trustees listed, and I 
think the Senator from Missouri was the 
one who did some questioning on the 
subject—but we took the total request 
and wrestled with the idea of what items, 
if any, could be specifically reduced. 

We handled it as a more or less across- 
the-board figure, in the final analysis, a 
percentage reduction, which amounts to 
$240 million. But based on the informa- 
tion we did have, we thought much of the 
reduction should be applied to these be- 
havioral and social sciences. We had a 
heading on that very subject; and some 
of the items the Senator has mentioned 
come under that category. Those were 
the ones that we intended to put up 
front for consideration of reductions or 
elimination. We had a subject matter 
presentation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, acting on behalf of both lead- 
ers, I yield 5 additional minutes under 
general debate, and ask that it be equal- 
ly divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
So in a general way, we recommended a 
very careful examination of all these 
projects, and that the application of this 
reduction, if it is sustained, be applied 
rather liberally in this field. 

As to the behavioral and social sci- 
ences, frankly, I am unable to speak 
more definitely than that. I do call at- 
tention, however, to the fact that for 
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all the items in that category, the total 
amount involved is $14 million. We have 
recommended a reduction of $240 mil- 
lion for the whole area of research and 
development. So there is plenty of room 
there to move in on these projects the 
Senator has outlined. I think they will 
have to be scrutinized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The committee 
does not require that reductions be al- 
located to these particular items? 

Mr. STENNIS. No, we do not require 
it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would recommend 
that further scrutiny be given to these 
items. I really think the matter has got 
out of hand. I notice here two different 
studies—one of them in the amount of 
$754,000—on Vietcong motivation and 
morale. 

I know that it is a matter of great 
mystery as to why the Vietcong fight so 
well, but I really do not think we ought to 
spend $754,000 to find out. I think we 
could find out without spending any- 
thing. But there are two different studies 
on that subject. 

By the way, here is one I overlooked 
a moment ago: “Himalayan Border 
Studies.” 

I have a letter in my files from a pro- 
fessor in California who is a distin- 
guished scholar in this field of the 
Himalayas, and he did not know, when 
he accepted this particular assignment, 
that it was being paid for by the mili- 
tary. 

When he found it out, he resigned. 
He wrote me a letter about how he 
thought the injection of the Defense De- 
partment into this area of study was 
prejudicing the carrying on of what, to 
him, were important studies, but he 
would not do so under the auspices of 
the Defense Department. He thought 
such intrusion would prevent the carry- 
ing on of legitimate, scholarly studies in 
this field. 

I think that something could be done. 
As I have already stated, the Budget 
Bureau does not undertake to look at 
this program. Now if we ask for $100,000 
for rice research, or $50,000 for the 
study of a project on the White River— 
which I did recently—the Budget Bu- 
reau goes over that with a fine-tooth 
comb and assigns two or three people to 
look at it and, so often, they turn it 
down, However, when we have this kind 
of Defense Department research, a proj- 
ect involving several hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, they do not have the 
time to look at it. And, as far as I know, 
no one looks at it with the exception of 
Dr. Foster, who is in charge of distrib- 
uting the money. 

I hope that a way can be found by 
which to bring this matter under con- 
trol, not only for the sake of economy 
but also for the sake of our foreign 
relations. 

Mr. STENNIS. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee has made some reduc- 
tions in appropriations for studies and 
analyses. The Senator may wish to give 
us further suggestions. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. If that is true, I 
can guarantee that a lot of them will 
not be accomplished at all, if they are 
public funds. 
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Mr, STENNIS. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee every year makes some 
effort in this field. And I think last year 
they specifically reduced quite a few of 
them. I expect to call to their attention 
the Senator’s speech of today. 

On this subject matter, as a whole, I 
largely agree with the philosophy of the 
Senator, although there may be addi- 
tional facts that would explain why 
some of these reports may be considered 
useful. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I advise the 
Senator from Arkansas, whom I have 
listened to with delight, as usual, that as 
soon as the opportunity presents itself, I 
am going to offer an amendment that will 
have the effect of reducing research and 
development authorization back to this 
year’s level. 

I cannot guarantee that it will elimi- 
nate all of the new squadron leader’s 
manuals that the Senator was talking 
about, but it will have a constructive ef- 
fect. It is about the only thing that Con- 
gress can do. To do less would be a 
mistake. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
mean that the pending bill carries an 
increase in this area for behavioral and 
social sciences? 

Mr. HART. No. I mean for research 
and development, which includes some of 
these esoteric pursuits. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is there any way to 
be more specific? Could the Senator from 
Mississippi, as agreeable as he is, cut this 
down, and, in conference, have some staff 
member take a look at these items and 
begin to make progress on their control? 

I would like to see study on the re- 
search matter that I have mentioned go 
further than an amendment, I would like 
to see if we could not begin to get this 
matter under control. I think it has a 
very negative and bad effect. Not only 
does it not produce anything of value, 
but it is also affirmatively bad to go 
around messing in a foreign university 
and studying the civilian life of for- 
eigners and what motivates them and so 
on, and especially under the auspices of 
the Defense Department. 

It gives the impression that our coun- 
try has become 100 percent militaristic, 
which I know is not so. I do not want it 
to become so, and nobody else here wants 
that to happen, either. However, it is a 
very bad foreign relations gesture to al- 
low it to continue. 

Perhaps the Senator will consider some 
move here that will force this subject into 
conference so that a study can be made 
of it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, to get 
at the Senator’s problem, that would be 
far more than an across-the-board re- 
duction, as proposed by the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. President, for legislative history, I 
refer now to the tabulation set forth on 
page 506 of the Senate committee hear- 
ings wherein Dr. Foster set forth a tab- 
ulation showing the expenditure of $47.8 
million for fiscal year 1969 for studies 
and analyses of various kinds. However, 
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that does not include some space studies 
and one category of technical studies. 

I think that is a little broader than the 
category here on behavioral and social 
sciences. However, I refer the Senator to 
that tabulation and I also refer to the 
subject I have just mentioned and ex- 
press the very strong and positive posi- 
tion of the committee that certainly re- 
ductions in that field were intended to be 
included in the 3 percent, or $240 million. 

I consider that to be the softest spot 
in all the research and development pro- 
gram, although I did not have intimate, 
personal knowledge about it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the attitude of the Senator. I 
am sure that if he does have the time, 
he will do so. I do not criticize him, 
because these things are away-out sub- 
jects and do not seem to be very imme- 
diately important, but they have a way 
of growing and growing until they finally 
add up to very substantial amounts as 
well as to an intervention in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. STENNIS. Policy questions be- 
come involved very rapidly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They do. I am sug- 
gesting that this is important. This is not 
the first time that I have taken the op- 
portunity to bring up matters that have 
sort of boiled up in me. We had the same 
thing arise in the matter of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. I 
think it is time to call a halt to this 
procedure. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much for his contribu- 
tion on the subject. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time be equally charged to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the quo- 
rum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spo in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 4, between lines 5 and 6, insert a 
new section as follows: 

“Sec. 204. Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions of this title, the aggregate amount 
authorized to be appropriated by this title 
shall not exceed $7,366,600,000.” 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on this 
amendment I would hope very much 
that we could record ourselves on the 
ReEcorpD, and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Could the Senator 
from Michigan inform the Senate as to 
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how the budget request for research and 
development in this particular proposal 
compares with the amount asked for last 
year? 

Mr. HART. Last year we appropriated 
the sum of $7,092,600,000. This year the 
committee reports and recommends an 
increase to $7,875,476,000. This repre- 
sents an increase of $782,876,000. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is any of this 
amount being used in the field of popu- 
lation control? 

Mr. HART. The size of the Hart family 
demonstrates clearly that I am not an 
expert on this subject. 

I do not know whether an analysis of 
the problem of population control is 
contained in all these documents which 
reflect the area of research that the De- 
fense Department has undertaken. The 
documents to which I refer are the five 
books which are sitting on my desk at this 
moment. They are publications describ- 
ing some of our Federal research—some 
1,600 pages in all. The “Research Re- 
sources 1966” of the Air Force alone has 
some 540 pages, not counting appendices. 
In view of the discussion in which the 
Senator from Arkansas and the Senator 
from Mississippi just engaged, it would 
be surprising if the Defense Department 
did not have a very detailed study under- 
way with respect to birth control. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It would be sur- 
prising if they did, because if that is 
true—and I have been informed to that 
effect, and I would hope the debate to 
bring out the truth—I do not know what 
the Defense Department, of all agen- 
cies, is doing in the field of birth control 
when we have the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare charged with re- 
sponsibilities in that field. 

Mr. HART. The comment of the Sena- 
tor from Montana is timely and very 
helpful. I was surprised to hear from the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the wide, varying, nondefense areas in 
which the DOD now is doing research. 
The amendment I offer will not cut back 
the research level—perhaps it should. 
But at least we should say “don’t buy 
more.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Montana was not in the Chamber a 
moment ago. I did not read the entire 
list, but if the Senator from Montana 
will look quickly at the list of the re- 
search projects carried on by the Defense 
Department, which I put into the RECORD, 
he will find research projects that would 
much more properly be carried on by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, by the Disarmament Agency, by 
the State Department—by practically 
every department. The Defense Depart- 
ment has blanketed the field in any kind 
of research, primarily because they have 
the money. I have a list several pages 
long of all types of research, most of 
which have no relevance to military af- 
fairs at all. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator. 
I had those questions in mind, and I 
wanted to bring them in during the 
course of the debate. 
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Mr. HART. It could not have been 
done at a more timely moment. 

Mr. President, I indicated to the able 
majority leader that the increase recom- 
mended by the committee for research 
was in excess of three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars—$782 million. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order, so that we can hear? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. HART. However, the amendment 
I have offered, which is pending, would 
reduce that amount not to the appro- 
priation level of this year but, rather, to 
a figure of $7,366,600,000. That is to re- 
flect the two figures which the Senator 
from Mississippi, when I discussed this 
matter with him yesterday, cited as not 
fairly to be assigned as an increase to 
research and development this year. He 
referred me to the hearing record of the 
committee at pages 421 and 422. There 
the witness was Dr. John Foster who is 
the Director of Research. Dr. Foster ex- 
plained that $140 million was due to the 
fact that no longer were they able to 
draw on yearend carryover balances, and 
an additional $154 million resulted from 
redefinition of activities—that is, they 
now charge to research items which 
earlier had been charged to other ac- 
counts. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. We did not hear what 
the Senator said as to the effect of his 
amendment in figures in this respect: 
The Senate committee recommends a 
reduction of $240 million, and the Sen- 
ator proposes now an additional reduc- 
tion, beyond that which the committee 
recommended, of $500 million. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HART. In part. The Senator from 
Michigan recommends a reduction of 
$508 million. The Senate committee 
recommended an increase over this year’s 
appropriation of $780 million plus. The 
Senate committee reduced the sum re- 
quested by the Department in the figure 
that the Senator from Mississippi cited. 

But what I suggest we do is this: Here 
we have a proposal to authorize $22-odd 
billion. All of us are pledged to reduce 
the level of Federal expenditures. In its 
report, the committee states: 

Another reason for the committee recom- 
mendation is its awareness that the Senate 
has voted to reduce expenditures in fiscal 
year 1969 by $6 billion and to invite recom- 
mendations for reduction of appropriations 
by $10 billion in fiscal year 1969. As a part 
of a Government-wide program to reduce ex- 
penditures, narrow our fiscal deficit, improve 
our balance of payments, and restore confi- 
dence in the dollar, the committee knows 
that some of these reductions must be ef- 
fected within the Department of Defense 
and that the research and development 


program must bear its share of the reduc- 
tion. 


All right, that is fine. How much is that 
Defense Department spending in re- 
search this year? Let us authorize the 
same amount for next year, and we will 
not even have reduced them. But at least 
let us not increase it. Why pick on the 
research rather than hardware? 

As is the case with respect to more 
than 80 other Senators, Iam not a mem- 
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ber of the committee. We are all sensi- 
tive, when we fuss with the Military 
Establishment, aware that none of us 
wants to do that which would weaken 
our defense or jeopardize our security. 
But we are equally aware that our dol- 
lar and budget problems affect our se- 
curity, too. We realize that this is one 
of the largest authorizations we will be 
asked to make. So I suggest that the 
place for the ignorant—and I plead my- 
self entitled, unhappily, to that label 
when it comes to plowing through $22 
billion odd of hardware in this time per- 
mitted here—to suggest the reduction is 
in the area of research. 

I doubt that anyone would suggest 
that the life of any man in South Viet- 
nam will be in jeopardy if we say to the 
Defense Department next year, “Spend 
the same amount for research you have 
spent this year, but don’t ask us for 
$500 million more.” That is the long and 
short of the plea and of my amendments. 

The Senator from Arkansas recited 
some of the seemingly unrelated—mili- 
tarily unrelated—studies that are in- 
cluded in this figure, the research now 
being conducted. 

I have here on the desk summaries— 
not documents—of the research projects 
in which the Defense Department is now 
engaged. I believe we might have to in- 
crease the force level of the Armed 
Forces to be sure that each of this list of 
research projects be reviewed and the 
reports read in a 12-month period. 

Mr. President, interestingly, there is 
a breakdown showing the way the Fed- 
eral research dollar is spent. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a chart which shows distribution 
of Federal obligations for research and 
development for the fiscal year 1967. It 
demonstrates dramatically that the De- 
partment of Defense receives the bulk of 
money for research effort in our country. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Distribution of Federal obligations for re- 

search and development, fiscal year 1967 

(estimate) 


BY PERFORMER, $16.5 BILLION 


Universities and colleges deue 
FCRC administration by universities. 
Other nonprofit institutions 
Other 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the univer- 
sities are toward the rear of the parade. 
Industrial firms get 61 percent. That 
does not condemn the situation, but it 
suggests that academicians will not be 
set back by our effort to maintain the 
present level of research money and 
not increase it. And it is clear that re- 
search for “people problems” also is at 
the end of the line. Eighty-six percent of 
the $1612 billion research goes to De- 
fense, Space, and Atomic Energy. HEW 
gets 7 percent and “other” gets the re- 
maining 7 percent. 
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I believe this amendment would give 
us the opportunity to do what the com- 
mittee report suggests should be the ef- 
fort of each of us; namely, to insure that 
we do reduce Government expenditures 
and that we look to the Department of 
Defense as one place to share that reduc- 
tion. The research and development pro- 
gram should carry its share. 

The amendment I offer is an effort to 
hold research at the existing level. The 
speeches about economy are interesting 
and crowd pleasing. Now we have a 
chance to practice what we preach. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate 
agrees to the amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I wish to state, with emphasis, that 
we are talking about $8 billion for re- 
search, development, test, and evalua- 
tion. However, over $3 billion of that 
money is for what we call operational 
systems; that is, continued development 
of weapons and systems already ap- 
proved for deployment. This is really 
weapons development; it is not actually 
research. There are weapons already de- 
veloped so far that have been approved 
and that are going to be produced and 
deployed. Therefore, we are talking 
about a $5 billion program at the most. 
A great deal of that amount includes 
engineering, and expenses of operating 
test ranges and installations, items of 
that kind. 

Apparently the request this year for 
research was about $850 million more 
than last year. That difference is made 
up as follows. I shall move rather rapid- 
ly. Three hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars of last years program the Committee 
on Appropriations required to be funded 
from unobligated balances. They do not 
have that carryover this year. In other 
words, there is no cushion or pad of that 
kind this year. 

One hundred and fifty-four million 
dollars of the $850 million is accounted 
for in items moved from shipbuilding 
and other accounts over to research and 
development. That is an accounting dif- 
ference. 

About $35 million of the amount is re- 
quired for salary increases we passed 
last year. 

That accounts for about $540 million 
of the alleged $850 million increase. On 
top of that, the committee recommenda- 
tion is that we reduce the amount $240 
million. So, there, in round numbers is 
$780 million accounted for as compared 
with last year, out of the $850 million, 
which is not an increase after all. 

We also have an inflationary estimate 
in here. No one knows exactly how to 
figure that, the equivalent of the rise in 
the cost of living. That figure would be 
2 or 3 percent, which would be another 
$240 million. That is not a firm figure, 
but it is worth considering. 

How are we going to get at this $5 
billion in round numbers? Much of this 
includes nothing for Vietnam, unless 
that situation lasted 6, 7, 8, or 10 years 
more. Development of modern weapons 
requires a long period of time. The Air 
Force version of the TFX, the F-111A, 
that was recently deployed to Southeast 
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Asia, was started in development in 1962 
or 1963. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question there? 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to save time, but 
I yield briefly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator men- 
tioned the TFX. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Because of the in- 
terest of my colleague from Arkansas, I 
have been very much interested in that 
subject. 

Mr. STENNIS. I know. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Can the Senator tell 
us how much they spent to develop the 
TFX, which is now to be dropped? 

Mr. STENNIS. The only one that went 
into operation was the Air Force version. 
I did not want to bring up the TFX., 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the Senator did 
bring up the TFX, and it is very interest- 
ing as an illustration of where this 
money goes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Then, there is the Navy 
version of the TFX. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I saw in the news- 
paper that the TFX development was 
already about $4.5 billion, and it is a very 
unsatisfactory plane. Not only did the 
Navy reject it, but also the Air Force 
lost two of the six planes in a week. 

Mr. STENNIS. I cannot yield to the 
Senator to argue the TFX matter now. 
The Senator can do that on his time. 

My point is that not all this is for any- 
thing immediate in the Vietnam War. It 
is for future years. There are submarines 
in here that are for years in advance. 
There are a number of items in that 
category. 

Mr. President, how can we safely dis- 
approve much of the program that com- 
petent officials say is important to our 
future defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we finally 
reached agreement. The recommenda- 
tions in committee were not the same. 
Some Senators did not want to reduce 
the figure at all and some Senators 
wanted to go to a higher percentage. We 
put this figure at 3 percent reduction, 
which we think is safe. We are going to 
follow it up to see that it is applied 
properly; and we suggest that next year 
Senators not wait until the bill is on the 
floor to tell us about research projects 
concerning birth control, or any other 
projects. Give us the opportunity to con- 
sider your suggestions and criticisms in 
the committee. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I have 
listened with interest to the discussion, 
as I have to the testimony that has come 
before our Committee on Armed Services. 

I agree that all of the research and de- 
velopment program is not productive. In 
fact, I strongly suspect that the Depart- 
ment has overdone, even to the extent of 
overdoing the practice of contracting for 
its thinking. 

Like other Senators, I have not been 
impressed by the justification material 
provided in support of the request. 

As I said this morning I even wonder 
whether all of the reports and analyses 
are read by any official with the authority 
to execute any of the changes they 
recommend. 

On the other hand, to approve the 
amendment before us, in my opinion, is 
not the way to make the changes that 
the advocates have in mind. 

I hope very much that before the vote 
on the amendment the Senate will give 
serious consideration to supporting the 
committee. The committee has already 
made every effort to cut as far as it feels 
they can cut without doing damage to 
the program. 

I continue to believe that military 
preparedness depends so heavily on re- 
search and development in future years 
that I am reluctant, and most reluctant, 
to risk the consequences of the cut being 
proposed. 

Therefore, I hope that the committee’s 
position will be upheld by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 3 minutes? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Colorado, 
who is a member of the committee. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I take this opportu- 
nity to say what I said to our distin- 
guished acting chairman, that I sympa- 
thize with the intent and the idea as 
expressed in the amendment and as ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Arkansas 
and the Senator from Montana. 

The problem is, with all the work we 
were doing to eliminate the F-111B, try- 
ing to get the EA-6B for the Navy, and 
trying to do something on submarines, we 
have not had the time in committee to 
go into the detailed list of research proj- 
ects which are going on and which per- 
haps might legitimately be knocked out 
of the authorization bill. 

This is an area, I think and expect, 
that the Appropriations Subcommittee 
would get into, when it comes before that 
subcommittee. All we are doing here is 
dealing with an authorization bill, as 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH] has said so well. 

It would seem to me, therefore, that al- 
though the intent is shared by a great 
many of us, perhaps this is no’ the place 
to exercise the scalpel on a research 
program. We should wait until we get it 
before the Appropriations Subcommittee 
and then have this evidence presented to 
justify it at that time. 

Personally, I think that we could do 
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a great deal in the way of reductions, 
just as I think there is a great deal that 
should be done. The pending bill is a re- 
duction from what has been requested. It 
is, in fact, more than it looks, because 
we do not have any carryover from 
previous years’ funds and have accom- 
plished a great deal in terms of arma- 
ment which I think will be fruitful for 
the future of this country. 

Again I congratulate the chairman 
and the acting chairman for the great 
work they have done in this field. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 mix utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, we must 
understand what is meant when it is 
said the committee has reduced the fig- 
ure 3 percent. What we are saying, as 
to the Department of Defense, is that 
what they asked has been reduced by 3 
percent; but what the committee would 
authorize is better than three-quarters 
of a billion dollars more than DOD now 
has for research. Making allowance for 
all the bookkeeping adjustments, it is 
still one-half billion dollars more than 
Defense now has for research. 

The effect of the pending amendment 
would be to cut it back to where it now 
is. If- we cannot trim the military au- 
thorization in the research area, I fear 
we delude ourselves by suggesting it will 
be easier to trim it when the appropria- 
tion bill is reported. 

Now is the time to say that our success 
and survival as a country will not be 
jeopardized by holding the Defense De- 
partment to its current level of spending 
for research. We ought not add another 
volume to these books which summarize 
Defense research programs—whether for 
birth control, as Senator MANSFIELD chal- 
lenged, or tension among hottentots as 
cited by Senator FuLBRIGHT. 

Surely we ought not authorize increas- 
ing by more than half a billion dollars 
the defense spending for research. Let 
us hold it to current level. That is what 
adoption of my amendment will accom- 
plish. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may I 
inquire how much time remains to the 
opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 3 minutes re- 
maining and the Senator from Michigan 
has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. If anyone desires to 
speak in opposition to the amendment, 
Iam glad to yield him time. 

If not, Mr, President, I yield myself 
2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has raised some 
points about a number of studies. For 
those who might have heard him but did 
not hear my attempt to answer him, let 
me repeat that I think the figures on 
the items he mentioned in that category 
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total only $14 million. But even if that 
is not broad enough to cover all, there 
is another table to which I have referred 
where some are listed, but the total there, 
including some studies on space and 
technical subjects, is only $47 million. 

The committee intended, and I empha- 
size, that in applying the reduction we 
recommend of $240 million the Depart- 
ment should review some of these studies, 
analyses, and reports on subjects ap- 
parently without immediate Defense 
relevance and accomplish a good part of 
the reduction here. 

With all deference to the Senator from 
Michigan, let us not say the committee 
is not recommending reductions. 

What were we considering in the bill? 
The budget request, of course. We were 
not considering last year’s request, or the 
request of the year before that, but the 
budget request. 

We developed all these other facts and 
decided it was safe to make this reduc- 
tion, which I hope the Senate will sus- 


Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has now been yielded 


The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If 
he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” Therefore, I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Brete], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Jor- 
pan), the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpicx], the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr, KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lona], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAGNU- 
son], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Mercatr], the Senator from Con- 
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necticut [Mr. Rrsicorr], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], and the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SmarHers] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Bayn], and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Bur- 
Dick] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. KucHet]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from California would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is paired with 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Dopp]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Connecticut would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] is paired with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Washington would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with the 
Senetor from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Washington would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] is paired with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIB- 
100 J. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Connecticut would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ALLOTT] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
BAKER], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case], the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Corton], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Han- 
sEN], the Senators from California [Mr. 
Kucuet and Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. MILLER], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON] are 
necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN], the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Prarson] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. KucHer]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from California would vote 
“nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 30, as follows: 


[No. 109 Leg.] 

YEAS—28 
Aiken Holland Prouty 
Bartlett Javits Proxmire 
Brooke McGee Spong 
Byrd, W. Va. McGovern gs 
Elender Mondale Williams, N.J 
Fulbright Moss Williams, Del 
Gruening Muskie Yarborough 
Hart Nelson Young, Ohio 
Hartke Pastore 
Hatfield Pell 

NAYS—30 
Bennett Hayden Percy 
Boggs Hickenlooper Scott 
Brewster Hollings Smith 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Sparkman 
Cannon Inouye Stennis 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Symington 
Cooper McClellan Talmadge 
Dominick McIntyre Thurmond 
Fong Montoya Tower 
Griffin Mundt Young, N. Dak. 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Mr. Mansfield, for. 


Allott Ervin Magnuson 
Anderson Fannin McCarthy 
er Gore Metcalf 
Bayh Hansen Miller 
Bible Harris Monroney 
Burdick Hill Morse 
Case Jackson 
Church Jordan, N.C. Murphy 
Clark Kennedy, Mass. 
Cotton Kennedy, N.Y. Randolph 
Curtis Kuchel Ribicoff 
Dirksen Lausche Russell 
Dodd Long, Mo Smathers 
Eastland Long, La. 

So Mr. Harr’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be waived. I will 
explain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment of Mr. Netson is as 
follows: 

On page 2, line 10, strike out 8956, 140,000 
and insert in lieu thereof 6618, 440,000.“ 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on this amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may I 
ask that the Senate be in order, so that 
the Senator can be heard? I ask that the 
Chair actively maintain order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Attachés will retire 
to the rear of the Chamber. The door- 
keepers and the Sergeant at Arms will 
maintain order. Senators will return to 
their seats, and the Senate will be in 
order. 

The Senator from Wisconsin may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this amendment with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr, STENNIS]. It 
is perfectly satisfactory with me, if it is 
with the Senator from Mississippi, that 
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debate on the amendment be limited to 30 
minutes, 15 minutes to each side. 

Mr. STENNIS. That has already been 
agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, this amendment deals 
only with the thin missile system, or 
the Sentinel ABM system, and would de- 
lete $342,700,000 from the missile pro- 
curement authorization. 

Of that $342,700,000, $6,300,000 is for 
the procurement of long leadtime com- 
ponents of the Spartan missile, and 
$199,200,000 is for the ground support 
equipment and $137,200,000 for produc- 
tion base support. 

The anti-ballistic-missile system which 
has been approved by the committee for 
deployment consists of two missiles, the 
Spartan long range intercept missile and 
the Sprint terminal intercept missile, 
plus various search and tracking radar, 
and ground equipment. 

The $342,700,000 would be deleted from 
the $956,140,000 request for authorization 
of appropriations for the procurement of 

missiles. 

As I have stated, this relates only to 
the so-called thin missile system, the 
Sentinel missile system, and would elimi- 
nate the appropriations for the produc- 
tion base support and the procurement of 
those missiles. In other words, very 
simply stated, it would call a halt to the 
establishment of the so-called thin mis- 
sile system. 

The price tag on this proposal is now $5 
billion. As we all know, it will be higher. 
We are told it is aimed against China 
missiles only. It is conceded by everyone 
that at best it would be effective against 
a crude, unsophisticated delivery system. 
On February 2 of this year, Defense Sec- 
retary McNamara testified before the 
Armed Services Committee that this was 
a Chinese oriented system. When Senator 
Dominick asked, “If a Soviet missile 
should come within that particular de- 
fense system you could hande that one?” 
Secretary McNamara replied: 

If it were only one missile, yes. However, if 
it were the size attack the Soviets are capable 
of mounting today, the answer is “No.” 


In a speech a few months ago on Sep- 
tember 18, 1967, the Defense Secretary 
said: 

Our strategic offensive forces are immense, 
All of these flexible and highly reliable 
forces are equipped with devices that insure 
their penetration of Soviet defenses. 


Mr. McNamara said further: 

None of the [ABM] systems at the present 
or foreseeable state of the art would provide 
an impenetrable shield over the United 
States. There is clearly no point . . in 
spending $40 billion if it is not going to buy 
us any significant improvement in our se- 
curity. Every ABM system that is now feasible 
involves firing defensive missiles at incom- 
ing offensive warheads in an effort to destroy 
them. But what many commentators on this 
issue overlook is that any such system can 
rather obviously be defeated by an enemy 
simply sending more offensive warheads, or 
dummy warheads, than there are defense 
missiles capable of disposing of them. 


He reminded his audience that the 
United States has “already initiated of- 
fensive weapons programs costing Sey- 
eral billions in order to offset the small 
present Soviet ABM deployments. 
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Secretary McNamara pointed out that 
four distinguished scientific advisers to 
three Presidents—Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
and Johnson—“have unanimously rec- 
ommended against the deployment of an 
ABM system designed to protect our pop- 
ulation against a Soviet attack.” He went 
on to say: 

We have the power not only to destroy 
completely China’s entire nuclear offensive 
forces, but to devastate her society as well. 


He went on to elaborate on the folly of 
spending “$4 billion, $40 billion, or $400 
billion—and at the end of all the spend- 
ing, and at the end of all deployment, 
and at the end of all the effort, to be rel- 
atively at the same oint of balance on 
the security scale that we are now.” 

So, nevertheless, we are now in the 
treadmill process of spending $5 bilion 
on a system that may not work at all 
and, at best, could have some brief, some 
transitory value until China slightly re- 
fined its delivery system, which every- 
one concedes they can easily do—and 
certainly will. 

What incredible manner of logic is this? 
We can, as Mr. McNamara put it, totally 
destroy “China’s entire nuclear offen- 
sive forces” and “devastate her society 
as well,” but, he says, we should install 
this system because “one can conceive 
conditions under which China might mis- 
calculate.” 

I respectfully suggest to Mr. Mc- 
Namara that the fertile human mind can 
conceive of almost any condition it wants 
to. With that assumption, any proposi- 
tion can be logically supported. 

It is, I think, a weird process of rea- 
soning that causes us to spend $5 bil- 
lion on a system of doubtful and cer- 
tainly temporary value on the belief that 
China might be insane enough some- 
time to attack us knowing it would 
result in devastation for their whole 
society. 

We cannot even wait to conclude our 
first round of folly in Vietnam before 
launching into a second round of folly 
in a nuclear missile race. 

In 1965, when we intervened in Viet- 
nam with a military ground troop com- 
mitment, it was argued, among other 
things, that it was a necessary move to 
contain China. High State Department, 
including the Secretary of State and 
other officials, used the same argument 
to justify each stage of the escalation. 
Now we are there with over a half million 
troops and draining our Treasury at the 
rate of $25 billion a year in an enterprise 
we wish we had never undertaken in the 
first place. 

China has not a single troop in the 
war, but somehow we are supposed to 
be containing China by fighting the 
Vietnamese. 

Now, again, under the guise of defend- 
ing ourselves against the same enemy, 
China, we are launching a little “thin 
missile system” which, like the Vietnam 
war, will balloon into a big thing—and, 
like Vietnam, 5 years from now we 
will all be saying, how in heaven’s name 
did we ever get trapped into this? Well, 
it is not easy, but it can and will be 
done if we work at it hard enough. 

I think the truth of the matter is, this 
is not an anti-Chinese system at all, but 
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the first step in construction of a major 
heavy ABM system. Of course, many of 
the proponents—I emphasize this—of 
the thin system do not intend that result 
any more than they intended a big war 
in Vietnam, but that, nevertheless, will 
be the result. 

The signposts along the route we 
are traveling are clear and we can read 
them down that route as far as the eye 
can see—they read: We escalate; they 
escalate; we escalate; and so forth, un- 
til we reach the end of the line, where- 
ever that may be. As Mr. McNamara put 
it, we could spend $4 billion, $40 billion, 
or $400 billion on an ABM system and at 
the end be relatively at the same point 
of balance on the security scale that we 
are now. 

In commenting on the futility of it 
all, Dr. Jerome Wiesner, science adviser 
to the President, said: 

Defense against thermonuclear attack is 
impossible, 


Dr. Ralph Lapp stated: 

I believe that for every wrinkle you in- 
troduce into defense there are 10 more 
wrinkles that can be introduced in the 
power of the offense. 


I am aware that the Joint Chiefs and 
the military hierarchy favor the heavy 
ABM just as they favored interven- 
tion in Vietnam, and we who oppose it 
will be told now, as we were then, that 
we are wrong and the military knows 
what is best. And, again, 5 years from 
now, if we are still around, we will have 
the doubtful honor of pointing to our 
sad mistake—and we will be told then, 
as now, to quit talking about the past— 
that is history—let us talk about the fu- 
ture. And so mankind goes down his 
merry road to disaster. 

There is, of course, no doubt that 
this authorization will pass. This is an 
election year and we all know that the 
two biggest words in the English lan- 
guage are “national defense,” “national 
defense.” If you just shout them loud 
enough you are in the clear—you win 
and your opponent loses. It is just plain 
unpatriotic to question any appropria- 
tion for national defense. Defense 
against what? It does not matter what, 
or where, or how, or whether it makes 
any rational sense at all—just utter the 
magic words and you are in the clear. 

We know that the military-industrial 
complex favors this appropriation; we 
know that Congress supports it; I as- 
sume that the public does, too. But I 
do not and I will not vote for it. I can- 
not in good conscience vote for a pro- 
gram that will launch us into a spiral- 
ing missile escalation which has no end 
and no purpose either. If that is bad 
politics, at least it is good sense and that 
is something worthwhile nowadays. For 
my part, I would rather leave here with 
my conscience than stay here without it. 

In conclusion, may I say, how much 
better it would be if we just poured this 
money into our troubled cities for pro- 
grams to right what is wrong in Amer- 
ica. Lest we do that soon, we may not 
have a worthwhile society left here in 
America for the ABM to defend. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
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Record an article entitled “Experts See 
‘Thin’ ABM Vulnerable,” published in 
the Washington Post of Sunday, March 
3, 1968; an article entitled “Defense: The 
Missile Nobody Needs,” written by Wil- 
liam E. Jackson, Jr., and published in the 
New Republic of October 28, 1967; and 
an article entitled Anti-Ballistic- Missile 
Systems,“ written by Richard L. Garwin 
and Hans A. Bethe, and published in the 
Scientific American of March 1968. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 3, 1968] 
EXPERTS See “THIN” ABM VULNERABLE 


The Chinese will be able to build missiles 
that will penetrate the so-called “light” ABM 
system the United States intends to con- 
struct, according to statements by two groups 
of American scientists. 

An article in the March issue of Scientific 
American by Richard L. Garwin and Hans A. 
Bethe, both long associated with the devel- 
opment of American nuclear weapons, argues 
that the proposed system “will add little, if 
anything, to the influences that should re- 
strain China indefinitely from an attack on 
the U.S.” 

The two scientists argue that the Chinese 
can surmount the American system, “whose 
characteristics and capabilities have been 
well publicized.” Their article discusses this 
possibility in considerable technical detail. 

Bethe is a Nobel Prize winning physicist. 
Garwin, a Columbia University physicist, was 
recently reported to have gone to South Viet- 
nam, a report setting off rumors that nuclear 
weapons were being deployed there. But 
Pentagon officials later said he went instead 
to Thailand. 

The Federation of American Scientists, in 
a statement, called the ABM system irre- 
sponsible on fiscal grounds” and “pointless 
on military grounds.” The Federation state- 
ment said that “the basic technical fact is 
that this system can be easily neutralized 
by the Chinese by using relatively simple and 
cheap penetration aids or by developing 
different means of weapons delivery.” 

Both the Garwin-Bethe article and the 
FAS statement express fear that the “light” 
ABM system, approved last September by De- 
fense Secretary Robert S. McNamara, will not 
stop there. Both believe there will be great 
pressure to expand the system into one de- 
signed to protect against Soviet ICBMs at 
a cost of $40 billion or more. 

The FAS statement is also critical of in- 
coming Defense Secretary Clark M. Clifford’s 
statement that he will seek “clear-cut nu- 
clear superiority” over the Soviet Union. The 
statement said that “at today’s level of weap- 
onry there can be no such thing.” 


[From the New Republic, Oct. 28, 1967] 
DEFENSE: THE MISSILE NOBODY NEEDS 
(By William E. Jackson, Jr.) 


The lead note (“Mad Momentum”) in The 
New Republic of October 14 is on solid ground 
in suggesting that the official strategic rea- 
soning for our decision to deploy a light anti- 
ballistic missile system is veneer; the de- 
cision is mainly understandable in terms of 
domestic politics. It is unfortunate that in 
some quarters praise for Secretary McNa- 
mara’s restraint in opposing an extensive 
anti-Soviet ABM system has resulted in un- 
critical approval of the “Chinese oriented” 
ABM. For the Defense Secretary’s argument 
for the latter is full of holes. 

Testifying before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee last March 1967, Mr. McNa- 


Mr. Jackson has worked in the Interna- 
tional Division of the Bureau of the Budget 
and as research assistant at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Institute of War and Peace Studies. 
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mara estimated that “a significant Red Chi- 
nese nuclear threat to the continental United 
States will not develop before the mid- 
1970's.” He went on to state that “with re- 
spect to protection of the United States 
against possible Red Chinese nuclear attack, 
the lead time required for China to develop 
a significant ICBM force is greater than that 
required for deployment of our defense— 
therefore the Chinese threat in itself would 
not dictate the production of an ABM system 
at this time.” McNamara even said that “it 
is not clear that we need an ABM defense 
against China.” These statements were made 
in connection with the fiscal year 1968 budget 
presentation and the same line was reiterated 
by McNamara and his assistant for systems 
analysis well into the summer. Why then did 
the Administration change its mind in Sep- 
tember and opt, “on marginal grounds,” for 
an anti-Chinese ABM system? Was the switch 
due to a more threatening attitude on the 
part of China? Was the decision due to re- 
vised intelligence estimates of China’s prog- 
ress in nuclear weapons and delivery sys- 
tems? A recent report by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy (entitled “Impact of 
Chinese Communist Nuclear Weapons Prog- 
ress on United States National Security”) 
and statements by McNamara for the past 
year are in accord: Communist China will 
probably achieve some operating ICBM’s with 
nuclear warhead, by the early 1970’s. But if 
there has been in fact a faster-than-expected 
pace in Chinese weapon programs (to which 
the Secretary of Defense does not wish to 
draw attention) it is indeed remarkable that 
the United States, which seems satisfied that 
its deterrent is effective against the Soviet 
Union, should be so concerned about its in- 
effectiveness against a power whose resources 
are miniscule by comparison. 

One is led to one of two conclusions. 
Either the Secretary of Defense and his ad- 
visers do not believe in the deterrence con- 
cept (“the cornerstone of our strategic 
policy”) as applied to the Chinese, or the new 
ABM system is basically, in effect, anti-So- 
viet. If “for as far ahead as we can foresee” 
with respect to China we will have “an over- 
whelming first-strike capability” (McNa- 
mara’s words used in the sense that he means 
them: the ability to substantially eliminate 
the attack nation’s retaliatory second-strike 
forces), then there is no real need for an 
anti-Chinese ABM system—unless it is be- 
lieved that deterrence might not work against 
the Chinese. If deterrence is expected to work 
against the Chinese, then the thin ABM sys- 
tem must be seen, primarily, as a means of 
strengthening our defense and offense against 
the Soviets. 

In San Francisco last month, McNamara 
described China thus: Despite the shrill and 
raucous propaganda directed at her own peo- 
ple that ‘the atomic bomb is a paper tiger’, 
there is ample evidence that China well ap- 
preciates the destructive power of nuclear 
weapons. China has been cautious to avoid 
any action that might end in a nuclear clash 
with the United States—however wild her 
words—and understandably so.” But, after 
declaring that the United States has “the 
power not only to destroy completely her en- 
tire nuclear offensive forces, but to devastate 
her society as well,” the Secretary of Defense 
went on to state that “one can conceive con- 
ditions under which China might miscalcu- 
late” and irrationally commit suicide by at- 
tempting a nuclear attack on the United 
States or our allies. (McNamara has since de- 
fined the “conceivable conditions” in a Life 
interview: “We can visualize a situation of 
tension between Red China and the U.S. 
brought about by some aggressive move by 
the Chinese. In that atmosphere, it is con- 
ceivable that someone in their government 
would predict that the U.S. was going to 
launch nuclear weapons to destroy their 
small and highly vulnerable missile force on 
the ground. Under those circumstances, some 
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in China might be tempted to recommend 
that they preempt—that they launch ahead 
of time, because otherwise they would not be 
able to launch at all.” Italics added.) There- 
fore, concluded the Defense Secretary, “there 
are marginal grounds for concluding that a 
light deployment of U.S. ABM's against this 
possibility is prudent.” 

But just how much security would an 
ABM system provide against a suicidal Com- 
munist China determined to inflict harm? 
Curiously, Secretary McNamara devoted a 
great deal of space to discussing US moves 
and Soviet countermoves in an arms race 
(over four-fifths of his September 18 speech 
was devoted to the Soviet threat and to a 
dialogue with the Russians), but did not 
discuss the “action-reaction phenomenon” 
in terms of Chinese reactions to US actions. 
The Chinese could decide to emphasize (or 
to build some) weapons against which bal- 
listic missile defenses would be ineffective. 
If they should become deranged (the clear 
implication of the Secretary's reasoning) and 
choose to ignore our overwhelming retalia- 
tory capability, they could send submarines 
with cruise-type missiles or nuclear-tipped 
torpedoes and launch attacks against our 
port installations and coastal cities—an at- 
tack with which an ABM system could not 
cope. (A missile submarine force would give 
them both a regional and an interconti- 
nental capability less vulnerable to preemp- 
tive attack than first-generation “soft” 
ICBM’s.) They could kill several million 
Americans before we destroyed them. If an 
ICBM attack against our cities is assumed, 
an area ABM defense could hold down cas- 
ualties to small numbers. But another kind 
of surprise attack could do great harm, 
There is no absolute security against a de- 
ranged enemy. 

There is, of course, another possible pur- 
pose for a US ABM system. It could serve to 
marginally strengthen our nuclear threat 
capability against the Chinese, and thereby 
give us more flexibility in possible future 
military interventions in Asia deemed to be 
in our national interest. (The role of our 
strategic nuclear forces is not as “intrinsi- 
cally limited” as the Secretary would have 
us believe.) 

It is in this light that Secretary McNa- 
mara’s listing of another advantage“ of the 
anti-ballistic missile should be read: “It 
would provide an additional indication to 
Asians that we intend to deter China from 
nuclear blackmail... .” He is saying that 
once the Chinese are able to threaten the 
United States—that is, make us pay a price 
for coming to the aid of our allies—then an 
ABM system will be relevant to preventing 
Chinese “nuclear blackmail” against her 
neighbors and to permitting US interven- 
tion in Asia. Spartan long-range missiles in 
the ABM system could provide protection for 
our cities against Chinese ICBM threats into 
the 1980's. Their most harmful (to us) 
means of committing suicide would be sty- 
mied. We would have an option against the 
Chinese that we no longer hold against the 
Russians; the former couldn’t touch us with 
ICBM's for approximately a decade and a 
half. 

(To admit this advantage, however, is not 
to accept McNamara’s speculation that 
China's “basic motivation in developing a 
strategic nuclear capability is an attempt to 
provide a basis for threatening her neigh- 
bors.” Her motivation may be the same as 
ours: to achieve greater power and security 
in an uncertain world.) 

An ABM system cannot serve to protect 
India or Japan or Vietnam from Chinese 
threats in the next five years or so. The 
Chinese already have (according to Mc- 
Namara in his congressional testimony) some 
bombers which can carry nuclear weapons 
for several hundred miles. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy recently stated its 
belief that the Chinese have completed de- 
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velopment of a medium-range ballistic mis- 
sile. With this growing regional capability, 
the Chinese can strike at American bases in 
East Asia and threaten the cities of our 
Asian friends. This capability does strengthen 
the barriers against US military interven- 
tion in Asia. Existing deterrent forces had 
better work against this capability; an ABM 
system will have no relevance to it for five 
years. 

Alternatively, if it is assumed that the 
Chinese are as “rational” as the other nuclear 
powers, the US decision to deploy a light 
ABM system can be seen—strategically—as 
an anti-Soviet action. There is no danger of 
the Chinese having either a first-strike or 
a second-strike capability (the ability to 
absorb a nuclear attack and still have 
enough bombers and missiles to inflict un- 
acceptable damage on the attacking coun- 
try) against us in the foreseeable future. 
But the Soviets do have an “actual and 
credible” second-strike capability against 
the United States. McNamara listed as a 
“concurrent benefit” of a Chinese-oriented 
ABM deployment the “further defense of our 
Minuteman sites against Soviet attack.” 
This is rubric under which to hide a basi- 
cally anti-Soviet action. An ABM system, as 
a supplement to the upgrading of our stra- 
tegic offensive forces, can strengthen our 
military posture relative to theirs or at least 
enable us to hold our present position of 
superiority. On September 18 McNamara de- 
fined the present ratio of US nuclear superi- 
ority over the Soviets: “By using the realis- 
tic measurement of the number of warheads 
available, capable of being reliably delivered 
with accuracy and effectiveness on the ap- 
propriate targets in the United States or 
Soviet Union, I can tell you that the United 
States currently a superiority over 
the Soviet Union of at least three or four to 
one. Furthermore, we will maintain a superi- 
ority—by these same realistic criteria over 
the Soviet Union for as far ahead in the 
future as we can realistically plan.” (Italics 
added.) 

The short-range Sprint missiles in the 
ABM complexes will not be placed around 
our cities, but will be deployed around ICBM 
bases and radar installations to protect our 
second-strike capability against Soviet at- 
tack. Both the Sprint and the long-range 
Spartan missiles can provide the foundation 
for an extensive anti-Soviet ABM deploy- 
ment. (Or they could blunt an attack from a 
decimated Soviet. retaliatory force if the US 
decided it was necessary—the “worst plausi- 
ble case“? to preempt and launch our offen- 
sive nuclear forces at Soviet missiles, bomb- 
ers and submarines.) It should, therefore, 
come as no surprise if the Soviets interpret 
our light ABM deployment as primarily a 
means of limiting damage by Soviet strategic 
forces. Mr. McNamara is using the ChiCom 
bugaboo to justify proceeding with an ABM 
system, while hedging US ability to more 
than match changes in Soviet strategic 
forces. Perhaps he is warning the Soviet 
Union that, if they go on with their ABM 
deployment, so will we—even against our 
better judgment. Given our “credible deter- 
rent,” it is an “incredible action.” 

The Joint Chiefs have not lost the argu- 
ment for an extensive anti-Soviet ABM sys- 
tem; they have won a favorable compromise. 

More alarming than the ABM decision is 
the radical improvement in our strategic 
offensive forces that is programmed for the 
near future. Examples: Minuteman III's, Po- 
seidon missiles, MIRV’s. In reacting to the 
steady increase in the numbers of Soviet 
ICBM’s and their limited ABM deployment, 
it would appear that the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Joint Chiefs are not only re- 
jecting strategic parity but are determined 
to edge nearer to a first-strike capability. 
The Soviets will certainly react to the sched- 
uled improvements. 

The final reason given by McNamara for 
the light ABM system is that it “would add 
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protection of our population against the im- 
probable but possible accidental launch of an 
intercontinental missile by any of the nu- 
clear powers.” Here, I can see some real (as 
opposed to imagined) need for an ABM net- 
work. We have been lucky so far. To the pub- 
lic’s knowledge, the United States has not 
had to respond to an accidental launching of 
a nuclear weapon in our direction. On the 
other hand, an ABM system composed of 20 
or so different batteries will add several more 
layers to the electronic and human controls 
which are bound to fail at some point. In a 
perceptive Tann cartoon, two Pentagon gen- 
erals are pictured pondering over the design 
of a missile, and one is saying to the other: 
“Now, let’s get this straight—is this the 
missile we send up to get the missile they 
sent up to get our missile we sent up to get 
theirs, or is this the one we send after the 
one they send up to get ours?” Atomic fall- 
out could occur over our cities with one 
mistake. 

The alleged cost of the light ABM system 
is subject to question. McNamara’s estimate 
for an “austere ABM defense” against the 
Chinese was $3.5 billion in March. Six 
months later it is $5 billion (excluding $500 
million for operational costs and $500 mil- 
lion for continuing research per year), based 
on “preliminary estimates.” Does anyone 
really believe these figures? The 
of Defense himself has admitted (before the 
House Armed Services Committee on March 
2) that initial estimates for such weapons 
systems “may be understated by 50 to 100 
percent.” Of course, the lower the public 
estimate in the beginning, the more attrac- 
tive these weapon systems are to all con- 
cerned. (McNamara on September 18 made 
an as ly out of character statement: 
“If we could build and deploy a genuinely 
impenetrable shield over the United States, 
we would be willing to spend not $40 billion, 
but any reasonable multiple of that amount 
that was necessary.” Italics added.) 

Finally, Secretary McNamara’s September 
18 statement is weak and neglectful in its 
reasoning about the international implica- 
tions of the ABM decision. He offers the sop 
that an anti-Chinese ABM system “would 
provide an additional indication to Asians 
that we intend to deter China from nuclear 
blackmail, and thus would contribute to- 
ward our goal of discouraging nuclear weap- 
on proliferation among the present non- 
nuclear countries.” But this is a pipe dream. 
Our deployment of an ABM system may sim- 
ply encourage the NATO countries toward 
efforts to buttress deterrence through the de- 
velopment (or purchase) of their own ballis- 
tic missile defenses. And what is to keep 
India and other Asian countries from want- 
ing their own missile defenses, especially if 
China decides to concentrate on a visible 
regional deterrent (based on medium-range 
missiles and bombers) instead of ICBM’s? 

In a brilliant treatise against the ap- 
proaching decision to build an ABM, J. I. 
Coffey argued last spring (in Foreign Affairs) 
that, in addition to throwing a wrench into 
nonproliferation negotiations, a U.S. decision 
in favor of deployment would adversely affect 
the quest for arms control because: (1) 
Some European countries, seeing both sides 
deploy ABM’s, may again be concerned lest 
Europe become a battleground for the nu- 
clear giants and grow more determined in 
their desire to develop national or regional 
nuclear deterrents; (2) ABM deployment will 
necessitate a complete reorientation of the 
U.S. proposal for a freeze on strategic forces 
(because of the “action-reaction phenome- 
non”) and will militate further cut- 
backs in the production of fissionable ma- 
terials because of the requirement for hun- 
dreds or thousands of nuclear-tipped mis- 
siles; (3) The desire for greater information 
concerning warhead effects will make it diffi- 
cult for both the United States and the So- 
viet Union to give up the underground test- 
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ing of nuclear weapons; and (4) At some 
stage in the expenditure of billions of dollars, 
one side or the other might feel compelled 
to try out the operational effectiveness of its 
long-range anti-missile missiles in- 
coming warheads. The latter would mean the 
abrogation of the nuclear test ban. All of 
these undesirable reactions are within the 
realm of probability once an ABM race is 
under way. 

My main purpose here has been to chal- 
lenge the strategic reasoning of the Secretary 
of Defense. But attention must be drawn to 
the domestic forces that influenced the shape 
and the timing of the decision. Indeed, the 
entire strategic case vis-a-vis China seems 
to be the post hoc rationale of a decision 
compelled by domestic political pressures. 
The ABM decision can be seen—in the poi- 
sonous political climate induced by the war 
in Vietnam—as one more gesture to the 
knee-jerk hawks in the Congress (Senator 
Russell hailed the ABM decision as “the 
best news the American people have had in 
years.”), and simultaneously as an effort to 
rob the Republicans of an issue in the 1968 
election. McNamara predicted on March 2 
that the Chinese might conduct either a 
space or a long-range ballistic missile 
launching before the end of 1967. The Ad- 
ministration was demonstrating political 
“deterrence” in announcing the ABM de- 
cision before the Chinese act. 

Certain basic political and economic forces 
have been let loose by this decision. In re- 
strained terms, the Secretary of Defense has 
warned us of pressures “from many direc- 
tions to produce and deploy the weapon out 
of all proportion to the prudent level re- 
quired.” McNamara was more specific in de- 
scribing the political pressures in his con- 
gressional testimony of last March: “Even 
before the [ABM] systems became opera- 
tional, pressures would mount for their ex- 
pansion at a cost of still additional billions. 
The unprotected, or relatively unprotected, 
areas of the United States would claim that 
their tax dollars were being diverted to pro- 
tect New York and Washington while they 
were left naked.” As for the economic pres- 
sure, it has been estimated by Frederic Col- 
lins (“$30 Billion for Whom?” in The New 
Republic of March 11, 1967) that the prime 
contractors and subcontractors for the com- 
ponents of an ABM system have at least 300 
plants and one million employees spread 
through 42 states (represented by 84 sena- 
tors) and 172 congressional districts! 

The weapons donnybrook has not been 
prevented; rather, the gates have been 
opened. Evidently strategic analysis can be 
prostituted by political pressures. 


[From the Scientific American, March 1968] 
ANTI-BALLISTIC-MIssILE SYSTEMS 
(By Richard L. Garwin and Hans A. Bethe) 


(The U.S. is now building a light“ ABM 
system. The authors argue that offensive 
tactics and cheap penetration aids could 
nullify the effectiveness of this system and 
any other visualized so far.) 

Last September, Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara announced that the U.S. would 
build “a relatively light and reliable Chi- 
nese-oriented ABM system.” With this state- 
ment he apparently ended a long and com- 
plex debate on the merits of any kind of 
anti-ballistic-missile system in an age of in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles carrying 
multimegaton thermonuclear warheads. Sec- 
retary McNamara added that the U.S. would 
“begin actual production of such a system at 
a of this year,” meaning the end of 

As two physicists who have been con- 
cerned for many years with the development 
and deployment of modern nuclear weapons 
we wish to offer some comments on this im- 
portant matter. On examining the capabili- 
ties of ABM systems of various types, and on 
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considering the stratagems available to a de- 
termined enemy who sought to nullify the 
effectiveness of such a system, we have come 
to the conclusion that the “light” system 
described by Secretary McNamara will add 
little, if anything, to the influences that 
should restrain China indefinitely from an 
attack on the U.S. First among these factors 
is China's certain knowledge that, in Mce- 
Namara’s words, “we have the power not 
only to destroy completely her entire nu- 
clear offensive forces but to devastate her 
society as well.” 

An even more pertinent argument against 
the proposed ABM system, in our view, is that 
it will nourish the illusion that an effective 
defense against ballistic missiles is possible 
and will lead almost inevitably to demands 
that the light system, the estimated cost of 
which exceeds $5 billion, he expanded into a 
heavy system that could cost upward of $40 
billion. The folly of undertaking to build 
such a system was vigorously stated by Secre- 
tary McNamara. “It is important to under- 
stand,” he said, “that none of the [ABM] 
systems at the present or foreseeable state of 
the art would provide an impenetrable shield 
over the United States. Let me make it 
very clear that the [cost] in itself is not the 
problem: the penetrability of the proposed 
shield is the problem.” 

In our view the penetrability of the light, 
Chinese-oriented shield is also a problem, It 
does not seem credible to us that, even if the 
Chinese succumbed to the “insane and sui- 
cidal” impulse to launch a nuclear attack on 
the U.S. within the next decade, they would 
also be foolish enough to have built complex 
and expensive missiles and nuclear warheads 
peculiarly vulnerable to the light ABM sys- 
tem now presumably under construction (a 
system whose characteristics and capabilities 
have been well publicized). In the area of 
strategic weapons a common understanding 
of the major elements and technical possibil- 
ities Is essential to an informed and reasoned 
choice by the people, through their govern- 
ment, of a proper course of action. In this 
article we shall outline in general terms, 
using nonsecret information, the techniques 
an enemy could employ at no great cost to 
reduce the effectiveness of an ABM system 
even more elaborate than the one the Chinese 
will face. First, however, let us describe that 
system. 

Known as the Sentinel system, it will pro- 
vide for long-range interception by Spartan 
antimissile missiles and short-range inter- 
ception by Sprint antimissile missiles. Both 
types of missile will be armed with thermo- 
nuclear warheads for the purpose of destroy- 
ing or inactivating the attacker's thermonu- 
clear weapons, which will be borne through 
the atmosphere and to their targets by re- 
entry vehicles (RV’s). The Spartan missiles, 
whose range is a few hundred kilometers, 
will be fired when an attacker’s reentry ve- 
hicles are first detected rising above the 
horizon by perimeter acquisition radar 
(PAR). 

If the attacker is using his available pro- 
pulsion to deliver maximum payload, his re- 
entry vehicles will follow a normal minimum- 
energy trajectory, and they will first be 
sighted by one of the PAR’s when they are 
about 4,000 kilometers, or about 10 minutes, 
away [see illustration on page 26]. If the 
attacker chooses to launch his rockets with 
less than maximum payload, he can put them 
either in a lofted trajectory or in a depressed 
one. The lofted trajectory has certain advan- 
tages against a terminal defense system. The 
most extreme example of a depressed trajec- 
tory is the path followed by a low-orbit satel- 
lite. On such a trajectory a reentry vehicle 
could remain below an altitude of 160 kilo- 
meters and would not be visible to the hor- 
izon-search radar until it was some 1,400 
Kilometers, or about three minutes, away. 
This is FOBS: the fractional-orbit bombard- 
ment system, which allows intercontinental 
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ballistic missiles to deliver perhaps 50 to 75 
percent of their normal payload. 

In the Sentinel system Spartans will be 
launched when PAR has sighted an incom- 
ing missile; they will be capable of inter- 
cepting the missile at a distance of several 
hundred kilometers. To provide a light shield 
for the entire U.S. about half a dozen PAR 
units will be deployed along the northern 
border of the country to detect missiles ap- 
proaching from the general direction of the 
North Pole [see illustration at left]. Each 
PAR will be linked to several “farms” of long- 
range Spartan missiles, which can be hun- 
dreds of kilometers away. Next to each Spar- 
tan farm will be a farm of Sprint missiles to- 
gether with missile-site radar (MSR), whose 
function is to help guide both the Spartans 
and the shorter-range Sprints to their targets. 
The task of the Sprints is to provide terminal 
protection for the important Spartans and 
MSR's. The PAR’s will also be protected by 
Sprints and thus will require MSR’s nearby. 

Whereas the Spartans are expected to inter- 
cept an enemy missile well above the upper 
atmosphere, the Sprints are designed to be 
effective within the atmosphere, at altitudes 
below 35 kilometers. The explosion of an ABM 
missile’s thermonuclear warhead will pro- 
duce a huge flux of X rays, neutrons and 
other particles, and within the atmosphere a 
powerful blast wave as well. We shall describe 
later how X rays, particles and blast can 
incapacitate a reentry vehicle. 

Before we consider in detail the capabili- 
ties and limitations of ABM systems, one of 
us (Garwin) will briefly summarize the pres- 
ent strategic position of the U.S. The pri- 
mary fact is that the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
can annihilate each other as viable civiliza- 
tions within a day and perhaps within an 
hour. Each can at will inflict on the other 
more than 120 million immediate deaths, to 
which must be added deaths that will be 
caused by fire, fallout, disease and starva- 
tion. In addition more than 75 percent of 
the productive capacity of each country 
would be destroyed, regardless of who strikes 
first. At present, therefore, each of the two 
countries has an assured destruction capabil- 
ity with respect to the other. It is usually 
assumed that a nation faced with the assured 
destruction of 30 percent of its population 
and productive capacity will be deterred from 
destroying another nation, no matter how 
serious the grievance. Assured destruction is 
therefore not a very flexible political or mili- 
tary tool. It serves only to preserve a nation 
from complete destruction. More conven- 
tional military forces are needed to fill the 
more conventional military role. 

Assured destruction was not possible until 
the advent of thermonuclear weapons in the 
middle 1950's. At first, when one had to de- 
pend on aircraft to deliver such weapons, 
destruction was not really assured because 
a strategic air force is subject to surprise at- 
tack, to problems of command and control 
and to attrition by the air defenses of the 
other side. All of this was changed by the 
development of the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile and also, although to a lesser 
extent, by modifications of our B-52 force 
that would enable it to penetrate enemy 
defenses at low altitude. There is no doubt 
today that the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. have 
achieved mutual assured destruction. 

The U.S. has 1,000 Minuteman missiles in 
hardened “silos’’ and 54 much larger Titan 
II missiles. In addition we have 656 Polaris 
missiles in 41 submarines and nearly 700 
long-range bombers. The Minuteman alone 
could survive a surprise attack and achieve 
assured destruction of the attacker. In his 
recent annual report the Secretary of De- 
fense estimated that as of October, 1967, the 
U.S.S.R. had some 720 intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, about 30 submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles (excluding many that are 
airborne rather than ballistic) and about 155 
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long-range bombers. This force provides as- 
sured destruction of the U.S. 

Secretary McNamara has also stated that 
U.S. forces can deliver more than 2,000 ther- 
monuclear weapons with an average yield of 
one megaton, and that fewer than 400 such 
weapons would be needed for assured de- 
struction of a third of the U.S.S.R.’s popula- 
tion and three-fourths of its industry. The 
U.S.S.R. would need somewhat fewer weap- 
ons to achieve the same results against the 
US. 

It is worth remembering that interconti- 
nental missiles and nuclear weapons are not 
the only means of mass destruction, They 
are, however, among the most reliable, as 
they were even when they were first made 
in 1940’s and 1950's. One might build a stra- 
tegic force somewhat differently today, but 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. have no incentive 
for doing so. In fact, the chief virtue of as- 
sured destruction may be that it removes the 
need to race—there is no reward for getting 
ahead. One really should not worry too much 
about new means for delivering nuclear 
weapons (such as bombs in orbit or frac- 
tional-orbit systems) or about advances in 
chemical or biological warfare. A single ther- 
monuclear assured-destruction force can de- 
ter such novel kinds of attack as well. 

Now, as Secretary McNamara stated in his 
September speech, our defense experts 
reckoned conservatively six to 10 years ago, 
when our present strategic-force levels were 
planned. The result is that we have right 
now many more missiles than we need for 
assured destruction of the US.S.R. If war 
comes, therefore, the U.S. will use the excess 
force in a “damage-limiting” role, which 
means firing the excess at those elements of 
the Russian strategic force that would do 
the most damage to the U.S. Inasmuch as the 
U.S.S.R. has achieved the level of assured de- 
struction, this action will not preserve the 
U.S., but it should reduce the damage, per- 
haps sparing a small city here or there or 
reducing somewhat the forces the U.S.S.R. 
can use against our allies. To the extent that 
this damage-limiting use of our forces re- 
duces the damage done to the U.S.S.R. it may 
slightly reduce the deterrent effect resulting 
from assured destruction. It must be clear 
that only surplus forces will be used in this 
way. It should be said, however, that the 
exact level of casualties and industrial dam- 
age required to destroy a nation as a viable 
society has been the subject of surprisingly 
little research or even argument. 

One can conceive of three threats to the 
present rather comforting situation of mu- 
tual assured destruction. The first would be 
an effective counterforce system: a system 
that would enable the U.S. (or the U.S.S.R.) 
to incapacitate the other side’s strategic 
forces before they could be used. The second 
would be an effective ballistic-missile defense 
combined with an effective antiaircraft sys- 
tem. The third would be a transition from a 
bipolar world, in which the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. alone possess overwhelming power, 
to a multipolar world including, for instance, 
China. Such threats are of course more wor- 
risome in combination than individually. 

American and Russian defense planners 
are constantly evaluating less-than-perfect 
intelligence to see if any or all of these 
threats are developing. For purposes of dis- 
cussion let us ask what responses a White 
side might make to various moves made by 
a Black side. Assume that Black has threat- 
ened to negate White’s capability of assured 
destruction by doing one of the following 
things: (1) it has procured more inter- 
continental missiles, (2) it has installed 
some missile defense or (3) it has built 
up a large operational force of missiles each 
of which can attack several targets, using 
“multiple independently targetable reentry 
vehicles” (MIRV’s) . 

White’s goal is to maintain assured de- 
struction. He is now worried that Black may 
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be able to reduce to a dangerous level the 
number of White warheads that will reach 
their target. White’s simplest response to all 
three threats—but not necessarily the most 
effective or the cheapest—is to provide him- 
self with more launch vehicles. In addition, 
in order to meet the first and third threats 
White will try to make his launchers more 
difficult to destroy by one or more of the 
following means: by making them mobile 
(for example by placing them in submarines 
or on railroad cars), by further hardening 
their permanent sites or by defending them 
with an ABM system. 

Another possibility that is less often dis- 
cussed would be for White to arrange to fire 
the bulk of his warheads on “evaluation of 
threat.” In other words, White could fire his 
land-based ballistic missiles when some 
fraction of them had already been destroyed 
by enemy warheads, or when a overwhelm- 
ing attack is about to destroy them. To im- 
plement such a capability responsibly re- 
quires excellent communications, and the 
decision to fire would have to be made with- 
in minutes, leading to the execution of a 
prearranged firing plan. As a complete alter- 
native to hardening and mobility, this fire- 
now-or-never capability would lead to ten- 
sion and even, in the event of an accident, to 
catastrophe. Still, as a supplemental capa- 
bility to ease fears of effective counterforce 
action, it may have some merit. 

White's response to the second threat— 
an increase in Black’s ABM defenses—might 
be limited to deploying more launchers, with 
the simple goal of saturating and exhausting 
Black's defenses. But White would also want 
to consider the cost and effectiveness of the 
following: penetration aids, concentrating 
on undefended or lightly defended targets, 
maneuvering reentry vehicles or multiple 
reentry vehicles. The last refers to several 
reentry vehicles carried by the same missile; 
the defense would have to destroy all of 
them to avoid damage. Finally, White could 
reopen the question of whether he should 
seek assured destruction solely by means of 
missiles. For example, he might reexamine 
the effectiveness of low-altitude bombers or 
he might turn his attention to chemical or 
biological weapons. It does not much matter 
how assured destruction is achieved. The 
important thing, as Secretary McNamara has 
emphasized, is that the other side find it 
credible. (“The point is that a potential ag- 
gressor must himself believe that our assured 
destruction capability is in fact actual, and 
that our will to use it in retaliation to an at- 
tack is in fact unwavering.” ) 

It is clear that White has many options, 
and that he will choose those that are most 
reliable or those that are cheapest for a given 
level of assured destruction. Although rela- 
tive costs do depend on the level of destruc- 
tion required, the important technical con- 
clusion is that for conventional levels of as- 
sured destruction it is considerably cheaper 
for White to provide more offensive capability 
than it is for Black to defend his people and 
industry against a concerted strike. 

As an aside, it might be mentioned that 
scientists newly engaged in the evaluation of 
military systems often have trouble grasping 
that large systems of the type created by or 
for the military are divided quite rigidly into 
several chronological stages, namely, in re- 
verse order: operation, deployment, develop- 
ment and research. An operational system is 
not threatened by a system that is still in 
development; the threat is not real until the 
new system is in fact deployed, shaken down 
and fully operative, This is particularly true 
for an ABM system, which is obliged to oper- 
ate against large numbers of relatively inde- 
pendent intercontinental ballistic missiles. It 
is equally true, however, for counterforce re- 
entry vehicles, which can be ignored unless 
they are built by the hundreds or thousands. 
The same goes for MIRV’s, a development 
of the multiple reentry vehicle in which each 
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reentry vehicle is independently directed to a 
separate target. One must distinguish clearly 
between the possibility of development and 
the development itself, and similarly between 
development and actual operation. One must 
refrain from attributing to a specific defense 
system, such as Sentinel, those capabilities 
that might be obtained by further develop- 
ment of a different system. 

It follows that the Sentinel light ABM sys- 
tem, to be built now and to be operational 
in the early 1970’s against a possible Chinese 
intercontinental ballistic missile threat, will 
have to reckon with a missile force unlike 
either the Russian or the American force, 
both of which were, after all, built when 
there was no ballistic-missile defense. The 
Chinese will probably build even their first 
operational intercontinental ballistic missiles 
so that they will have a chance to penetrate. 
Moreover, we believe it is well within China’s 
capabilities to do a good job at this without 
intensive testing or tremendous sacrifice in 
payload. 

Temporarily leaving aside penetration 
aids, there are two pure strategies for at- 
tack against a ballistic-missile defense. The 
first is an all-warhead attack in which one 
uses large booster rockets to transport many 
small (that is, fractional-megaton) war- 
heads. These warheads are separated at 
some instant between the time the missile 
leaves the atmosphere and the time of re- 
entry. The warheads from one missile can 
all be directed against the same large target 
(such as a city); these multiple reentry ve- 
hicles (MRV’s) are purely a penetration aid. 
Alternatively each of the reentry vehicles 
can be given an independent boost to a dif- 
ferent target, thus making them into 
MIRV’s. MIRV is not a penetration aid but 
is rather a counterforce weapon: if each of 
the reentry vehicles has very high accuracy, 
then it is conceivable that each of them may 
destroy an enemy missile silo. The Titan II 
liquid-fuel rocket, designed more than 10 
years ago, could carry 20 or more thermo- 
nuclear weapons. If these were employed 
simply as MRV's, the 54 Titans could provide 
more than 1,000 reentry vehicles for the de- 
fense to deal with. 

Since the Spartan interceptors will each 
cost $1 million to $2 million, including their 
thermonuclear warheads, it is reasonable to 
believe theremonuclear warheads can be de- 
livered for less than it will cost the defender 
to intercept them. The attacker can make a 
further relative saving by concentrating his 
strike so that most of the interceptors, all 
bought and paid for, have nothing to shoot 
at. This is a high-reliability penetration 
strategy open to any country that can afford 
to spend a reasonable fraction of the amount 
its opponent can spend for defense. 

The second pure strategy for attack against 
an ABM defense is to precede the actual at- 
tack with an all-decoy attack or to mix 
real warheads with decoys. This can be 
achieved rather cheaply by firing large rock- 
ets from unhardened sites to send light, 
unguided decoys more or less in the direction 
of plausible city targets. If the ABM defense 
is an area defense like the Sentinel system, 
it must fire against these threatening ob- 
jects at very long range before they reenter 
the atmosphere, where because of their light- 
ness they would behave differently from real 
warheads. Several hundred to several thou- 
sand such decoys launched by a few large 
vehicles could readily exhaust a Sentinel-like 
system. The attack with real warheads would 
then follow. 

The key point is that since the putative 
Chinese intercontinental-ballistic-missile 
force is still in the early research and de- 
velopment stage, it can and will be designed 
to deal with the Sentinel system, whose in- 
terceptors and sensors are nearing produc- 
tion and are rather well publicized. It is 
much easier to design a missile force to 
counter a defense that is already being de- 
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ployed than to design one for any of the 
possible defense systems that might or might 
not be deployed sometime in the future. 

One of us (Bethe) will now describe (1) 
the physical mechanisms by which an ABM 
missile can destroy or damage an incoming 
warhead and (2) some of the penetration 
aids available to an attacker who is deter- 
mined to have his warheads reach their 
targets. 

Much study has been given to the possi- 
bility of using conventional explosives 
rather than a thermonuclear explosive in 
the warhead of a defensive missile. The 
answer is that the “kill” radius of a con- 
ventional explosive is much too small to be 
practical in a likely tactical engagement. 
We shall consider here only the more im- 
portant effects of the defensive thermonu- 
clear weapon: the emission of neutrons, 
the emission of X-rays and, when the 
weapon is exploded in the atmosphere, blast. 

Neutrons have the ability to penetrate 
matter of any kind. Those released by de- 
fensive weapons could penetrate the heat 
shield and outer jacket of an offensive war- 
head and enter the fissile material itself, 
causing the atoms to fission and generating 
large amounts of heat. If sufficient heat is 
generated, the fissile material will melt and 
lose its carefully designed shape. Thereafter 
it can no longer be detonated. 

The kill radius for neutrons depends on 
the design of the offensive weapon and the 
yield, or energy release, of the defensive 
weapon. The miss distance, or distance of 
closest approach between the defensive and 
the offensive missiles, can be made small 
enough to achieve a kill by the neutron 
mechanism. This is particularly true if the 
defensive missile and radar have high per- 
formance and the interception is made no 
more than a few tens of kilometers from the 
ABM launch site. The neutron-kill mecha- 
nism is therefore practical for the short- 
range defense of a city or other important 
target. It is highly desirable that the yield 
of the defensive warhead be kept low to 
minimize the effects of blast and heat on 
the city being defended. 

The attacker can, of course, attempt to 
shield the fissile material in the offensive 
warhead from neutron damage, but the mass 
of shielding needed is substantial. Witness 
the massive shield required to keep neutrons 
from escaping from nuclear reactors. The 
size of the reentry vehicle will enable the 
defense to make a rough estimate of the 
amount of shielding that can be carried and 
thus to estimate the intensity of neutrons 
required to melt the warhead’s fissile ma- 
terial. 

Let us consider next the effect of X-rays. 
These rays carry off most of the energy 
emitted by nuclear weapons, especially those 
in the megaton range. If sufficient X-ray 
energy falls on a reentry vehicle, it will cause 
the surface layer of the vehicle's heat shield 
to evaporate. This in itself may not be too 
damaging, but the vapor leaves the surface 
at high velocity in a very brief time and the 
recoil sets up a powerful shock wave in the 
heat shield, The shock may destroy the heat 
shield material or the underlying structure. 

X rays are particularly effective above the 
upper atmosphere, where they can travel to 
their target without being absorbed by air 
molecules. The defense can therefore use 
megaton weapons without endangering the 
population below; it is protected by the 
intervening atmosphere. The kill radius can 
then be many kilometers. This reduces the 
accuracy required of the defensive missile 
and allows successful interception at ranges 
of hundreds of kilometers from the ABM 
launch site. Thus X rays make possible an 
area defense and provide the key to the 
Sentinel system. 

On the other hand, the reentry vehicle can 
be hardened against X-ray damage to a con- 
siderable extent. And in general the defender 
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will not know if the vehicle has been dam- 
aged until it reenters the atmosphere. If it 
has been severely damaged, it may break up 
or burn up. If this does not happen, however, 
the defender is helpless unless he has also 
constructed an effective terminal, or short- 
range, defense system. 

The third kill mechanism—blast—can op- 
erate only in the atmosphere and requires 
little comment. Ordinarly when an offensive 
warhead reenters the atmosphere it is de- 
celerated by a force that, at maximum, is on 
the order of 100 g. (One g is the acceleration 
due to the earth’s gravity). The increased 
atmospheric density reached within a shock 
wave from a nuclear explosion in air can 
produce a deceleration several times greater. 
But just as one can shield against neutrons 
and X rays one can shield against blast by 
designing the reentry vehicle to have great 
structural strength. Moreover, the defense, 
not knowing the detailed design of the re- 
entry vehicle, has little way of knowing if it 
has destroyed a given vehicle by blast until 
the warhead either goes off or fails to do so, 

The main difficulty for the defense is the 
fact that in all probability the offensive re- 
entry vehicle will not arrive as a single object 
that can be tracked and fired on but will be 
accompanied by many other objects delib- 
erately placed there by the offense. These 
objects come under the heading of penetra- 
tion aids. We shall discuss only a few of 
the many types of such aids, They include 
fragments of the booster rockets, decoys, fine 
metal wires called chaff, electronic counter- 
measures and blackout mechanisms of 
several kinds. 

The last stage of the booster that has 
propelled the offensive missile may disin- 
tegrate into fragments or it can be frag- 
mented deliberately, Some of the pieces will 
have a radar cross section comparable to 
or larger than the cross section of the re- 
entry vehicle itself. The defensive radar 
therefore has the task of discriminating be- 
tween a mass of debris and the warhead. 
Although various means of discrimination 
are effective to some extent, radar and data 
processing must be specifically set up for 
this purpose. In any case the radar must 
deal with tens of objects for each genuine 
target, and this imposes considerable com- 
plexity on the system. 

There is, of course, an easy way to dis- 
criminate among such objects: let the whole 
swarm reenter the atmosphere. The lighter 
booster fragments will soon be slowed down, 
whereas the heavier reentry vehicle will con- 
tinue to fall with essentially undiminished 
speed. If a swarm of objects is allowed to 
reenter, however, one must abandon the con- 
cept of area defense and construct a terminal 
defense system, If a nation insists on re- 
taining a pure area defense, it must be pre- 
pared to shoot at every threatening object. 
Not only is this extremely costly but also 
it can quickly exhaust the supply of anti- 
missile missiles. 

Instead of relying on the accidental targets 
provided by booster fragments, the offense 
will almost certainly want to employ decoys 
that closely imitate the radar reflectivity of 
the reentry vehicle. One cheap and simple 
decoy is a balloon with the same shape as 
the reentry vehicle. It can be made of thin 
plastic covered with metal in the form of 
foil, strips or wire mesh. A considerable num- 
ber of such balloons can be carried unin- 
flated by a single offensive missile and re- 
leased when the missile has risen above the 
atmosphere, 

The chief difficulty with balloons is put- 
ting them on a “credible” trajectory, that is, 
a trajectory aimed at a city of some other 
plausible target. Nonetheless, if the defend- 
ing force employs an area defense and really 
seeks to protect the entire country, it must 
try to intercept every suspicious object, in- 
cluding balloon decoys. The defense may, 
however, decide not to shoot at incoming 
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objects that seem to be directed against non- 
vital targets; thus it may choose to limit 
possible damage to the country rather than 
to avoid all damage. The offense could then 
take the option of directing live warheads 
against points on the outskirts of cities, 
where a nuclear explosion would still pro- 
duce radioactivity and possibly severe fall- 
out over densely populated regions. Worse, 
the possibility that reentry vehicles can be 
built to maneuver makes it dangerous to 
ignore objects even 100 kilometers off target. 

Balloon decoys, even more than booster 
fragments, will be rapidly slowed by the 
atmosphere and will tend to burn up when 
they reenter it. Here again a terminal ABM 
system has a far better chance than an area 
defense system to discriminate between de- 
coys and warheads, One possibility for an 
area system is “active” discrimination. If a 
defensive nuclear missile is exploded some- 
where in the cloud of balloon decoys travel- 
ing with a reentry vehicle, the balloons will 
either be destroyed by radiation from the ex- 
plosion or will be blown far off course. The 
reentry vehicle presumably will survive. If 
the remaining set of objects is examined by 
radar, the reentry vehicle may stand out 
clearly. It can then be killed by a second 
interceptor shot. Such a shoot-look-shoot 
tactic may be effective, but it obviously places 
severe demands on the ABM missiles and the 
radar tracking system. Moreover, it can be 
countered by the use of small, dense decoys 
within the balloon swarms. 

Moreover, it may be possible to develop 
decoys that are as resistant to X rays as the 
reentry vehicle and also are simple and com- 
pact. Their radar reflectivity could be made 
to simulate that of a reentry vehicle over a 
wide range of frequencies, The decoys could 
also be made to reenter the atmosphere—at 
least down to a fairly low altitude—in a way 
that closely mimicked an actual reentry vehi- 
cle, The design of such decoys, however, 
would require considerable experimentation 
and development. 

Another way to confuse the defensive radar 
is to scatter the fine metal wires of chaff. If 
such wires are cut to about half the wave- 
length of the defensive radar, each wire will 
act as a reflecting dipole with a radar cross 
section approximately equal to the wave- 
length squared divided by 2r. The actual 
length of the wires is not critical; a wire of 
a given length is also effective against radar 
of shorter wavelength. Assuming that the 
radar wavelength is one meter and that one- 
mil copper wire is cut to half-meter lengths, 
one can easily calculate that 100 million chaff 
wires will weigh only 200 kilograms (440 
pounds). 

The chaff wires could be dispersed over a 
large volume of space, the chaff could be so 
dense and provide such large radar reflection 
that the reentry vehicle could not be seen 
against the background noise. The defense 
would then not know where in the large re- 
flecting cloud the reentry vehicle is con- 
cealed. The defense would be induced to 
spend several interceptors to cover the entire 
cloud, with no certainty, even so, that the 
hidden reentry vehicle will be killed. How 
much of the chaff would survive the defensive 
nuclear explosion is another difficult ques- 
tion. The main problem for the attacker is 
to develop a way to disperse chaff more or 
less uniformly. 

An active alternative to the use of chaff 
is to equip some decoys with electronic de- 
vices that generate radio noise at frequencies 
selected to jam the defensive radar. There are 
many variations on such electronic counter- 
measures, among them the use of jammers on 
the reentry vehicles themselves. 

The last of the penetration aids that will 
be mentioned here is the radar blackout 
caused by the large number of free electrons 
released by a nuclear explosion. These elec- 
trons, except for a few, are removed from 
atoms of molecules of air, which thereby 
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become ions, There are two main causes for 
the formation of ions, the fireball of the ex- 
plosion, which produces ions because of its 
high temperature, and the radioactive debris 
of the explosion, which releases beta rays 
(high-energy electrons) that ionize the air 
they traverse. The second mechanism is im- 
portant only at high altitude. 

The electrons in an ionized cloud of gas 
have the property of bending and absorbing 
electromagnetic waves, particularly those of 
low frequency. Attenuation can reach such 
high values that the defensive radar is pre- 
vented from seeing any object behind the 
ionized cloud (unlike chaff, which confuses 
the radar only at the chaff range and not 
beyond). 

Blackout is a severe problem for an area 
defense designed to intercept missiles above 
the upper atmosphere. The problem is aggra- 
vated because area-defense radar is likely to 
employ low-frequency (long) waves, which 
are the most suitable for detecting enemy 
missiles at long range. In some recent popular 
articles long-wave radar has been hailed as 
the cure for the problems of the ABM missile. 
It is not. Even though it increases the capa- 
bility of the radar in some ways, it makes the 
system more vulnerable to blackout. 

Blackout can be caused in two ways: by 
the defensive nuclear explosions themselves 
and by deliberate explosions set off at high 
altitude by the attacker. Although the 
former are unavoidable, the defense has the 
choice of setting them off at altitudes and 
in locations that will cause the minimum 
blackout of its radar. The offense can sacri- 
fice a few early missiles to cause blackout at 
strategic locations. In what follows we shall 
assume for purposes of discussion that the 
radar wavelength is one meter. Translation 
to other wavelengths is not difficult. 

In order to totally reflect the one-meter 
waves from our hypothetical radar it is nec- 
essary for the attacker to create an ionized 
cloud containing 10° electrons per cubic cen- 
timeter. Much smaller electron densities, 
however, will suffice for considerable attenu- 
ation. For the benefit of technically minded 
readers, the equation for attenuation in deci- 
bels per kilometer is 


= 4.34 wp? 

8X10 apye" 

Here wp is the plasma frequency for the 
given electron density, w is the radar fre- 
quency in radians per second and ye is the 
frequency of collisions of an electron with 
atoms of air. At normal temperatures this 
frequency ye is the number 2X10" multi- 
plied by the density of the air (o) compared 
with sea-level density (pe), or . 2 10 
p/po. At altitudes above 30 kilometers, where 
an area-defense system will have to make 
most of its interceptions, the density of air 
is less than .01 of the density at sea level. 
Under these conditions the electron colli- 
sion frequency ye is less than the value of 
0 (21 10) and therefore can be ne- 
glected in the denominator of the equation. 
Using that equation, we can then specify 
the number of electrons, Ne, needed to at- 
tenuate one-meter radar waves by a factor 
of more than one decibel per kilometer: 
N->350p0/p. At an altitude of 30 kilometers, 
pe/p is about 100, Ne is about 3x 10% and at 
60 kilometers Ne is still only about 3x 10°. 
Thus the electron densities needed for the 
substantial attenuation of a radar signal are 
well under the 10° electrons per cubic cen- 
timeter required for total reflection. The 
ionized cloud created by the fireball of a 
nuclear explosion is typically 10 kilometers 
thick; if the attenuation is one decibel per 
kilometer, such a cloud would produce a 
total attenuation of 10 decibels. This im- 
plies a tenfold reduction of the outgoing 
radar signal and another tenfold reduction 
of the reflected signal, which amounts to 
effective blackout. 
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The temperature of the fireball created by 
a nuclear explosion in the atmosphere is 
initially hundreds of thousands of degrees 
centigrade. It quickly cools by radiation 
to about 5,000 degrees C. Thereafter cooling 
is produced primarily by the cold air en- 
trained by the fireball as it rises slowly 
through the atmosphere, a process that takes 
several minutes. 

When air is heated to 5,000 degrees C., it 
is strongly ionized. To produce a radar 
attenuation of one decibel per kilometer at 
an altitude of 90 kilometers the fireball tem- 
perature need be only 3,000 degrees, and at 50 
kilometers a temperature of 2,000 degrees 
will suffice. Ionization may be enhanced by 
the presence in the fireball of iron, uranium 
and other metals, which are normally present 
in the debris of nuclear explosion. 

The size of the fireball can easily be esti- 
mated, Its diameter is about one kilometer 
for a one-megaton explosion at sea level. For 
other altitudes and yields there is a simple 
scaling law: the fireball diameter is equal to 
(o/ , where Y is the yield in megatons. 
Thus a fireball one kilometer in diameter 
can be produced at an altitude of 30 kilom- 
eters (where p,/p=100) by an explosion of 
only 10 kllotons. At an altitude of 50 kilom- 
eters (where p,/p=1,000), a one-megaton 
explosion will produce a fireball 10 kilometers 
in diameter. At still higher altitudes matters 
become complicated because the density of 
the atmosphere falls off so sharply and the 
mechanism of heating the atmosphere 
changes. Nevertheless, fireballs of very large 
diameter can be expected when megaton 
weapons are exploded above 100 kilometers, 
These could well black out areas of the sky 
measured in thousands of square kilometers. 

For explosions at very high altitudes (be- 
tween 100 and 200 kilometers) other phe- 
momena become significant. Collisions be- 
tween electrons and air molecules are now 
unimportant. The condition for blackout is 
simply that there be more than 10° electrons 
per cubic centimeter. 

At the same time very little mass of air is 
available to cool the fireball. If the air is at 
first fully ionized by the explosion, the air 
molecules will be dissociated into atoms. The 
atomic ions combine very slowly with elec- 
trons. When the density is low enough, as it 
is at high altitude, the recombination can 
take place only by radiation. The radiative 
recombination constant (call it Cr) is about 
10 cubic centimeter per second. When the 
initial electron density is well above 10° per 
cubic centimeter, the number of electrons re- 
maining after time t is roughly equal to 
1/Crt. Thus if the initial electron density is 
10" per cubic centimeter, the density will re- 
main above 10° for 1,000 seconds, or some 17 
minutes. The conclusion is that nuclear ex- 
plosions at very high altitude can produce 
long-lasting blackouts over large areas. 

The second of the two mechanisms for pro- 
ducing an ionized cloud, the beta rays issu- 
ing from the radioactive debris of a nuclear 
explosions, can be even more effective than 
the fireball mechanism. If the debris is at 
high altitude, the beta rays will follow the 
lines of force in the earth’s magnetic field, 
with about half of the beta rays going im- 
mediately down into the atmosphere and the 
other half traveling out into space before re- 
turning earthward. These beta rays have an 
average energy of about 500,000 electron volts, 
and when they strike the atmosphere, they 
ionize air molecules. Beta rays of average 
energy penetrate to an altitude of about 60 
kilometers; some of the more energetic rays 
go down to about 50 kilometers. At these 
levels, then, a high-altitude explosion will 
give rise to sustained ionization as long as 
the debris of the explosion stays in the 
vicinity. 

One can show that blackout will occur if 
yxXt+-2>10-, where t is the time after the 
explosion in seconds and y is the fission yield 
deposited per unit horizontal area of the 
debris cloud, measured in tons of TNT equiv- 
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alent per square kilometer. The factor t 
expresses the rate of decay of the radioactive 
debris. If the attacker wishes to cause a 
blackout lasting five minutes (t=300), he 
can achieve it with a debris level y equal to 
10 tons of fission yield per square kilometer. 
This could be attained by spreading one 
megaton of fission products over a circular 
area about 400 kilometers in diameter at an 
altitude of, say, 60 kilometers. Very little 
could be seen by an area-defense radar at- 
tempting to look out from under such a 
blackout disk. Whether or not such a disk 
could actually be produced is another ques- 
tion. Terminal defense would not, of course, 
be greatly disturbed by a beta ray blackout. 

The foregoing discussion has concentrated 
mainly on the penetration aids that can be 
devised against an area-defense system. By 
this we do not mean to suggest that a termi- 
nal-defense system can be effective, and we 
certainly do not wish to imply that we favor 
the development and deployment of such a 
system. 

Terminal defense has a vulnerability all 
its own. Since it defends only a small area, 
it can easily be bypassed. Suppose that the 
20 largest American cities were provided 
with terminal defense. It would be easy for 
an enemy to attack the 21st largest city and 
as many other undefended cities as he chose. 
Although the population per target would be 
less than if the largest cities were attacked, 
casualties would still be heavy. Alternatively 
the offense could concentrate on just a few 
of the 20 largest cities and exhaust their 
supply of antimissile missiles, which could 
readily be done by the use of multiple war- 
heads even without decoys. 

It was pointed out by Charles M. Herzfeld 
in The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists a 
few years ago that a judicious employment 
of ABM defenses could equalize the risks of 
living in cities of various sizes. Suppose New 
York, with a population of about 10 million, 
were defended well enough to require 50 
enemy warheads to penetrate the defenses, 
plus a few more to destroy the city. If cities 
of 200,000 inhabitants were left undefended, 
it would be equally “attractive” for an enemy 
to attack New York and penetrate its de- 
fenses as to attack an undefended city. 

Even if such a “logical” pattern of ABM 
defense were to be seriously proposed, it is 
hard to believe that people in the undefended 
cities would accept their statistical security. 
To satisfy everyone would require a terminal 
system of enormous extent. The highest cost 
estimate made in public discussions, $50 
billion, cannot be far wrong. 

Although such a massive system would 
afford some protection against the U.S.S.R.’s 
present armament, it is virtually certain that 
the Russians would react to the deployment 
of the system. It would be easy for them 
to increase the number of their offensive 
warheads and thereby raise the level of ex- 
pected damage back to the one now esti- 
mated. In his recent forecast of defense needs 
for the next five years, Secretary McNamara 
estimated the relative cost of ABM defenses 
and the cost of countermeasures that the 
offense can take. He finds invariably that the 
offense, by spending considerably less money 
than the defense, can restore casualties and 
destruction to the original level before de- 
fenses were installed. Since the offense is 
likely to be “conservative,” it is our belief 
that the actual casualty figures in a nuclear 
exchange, after both sides had deployed 
ABM systems and simultaneously increased 
offensive forces, would be worse than these 
estimates suggest. 

Any such massive escalation of offensive 
and defensive armaments could hardly be 
accomplished in a democracy without strong 
social and psychological effects. The nation 
would think more of war, prepare more for 
war, hate the potential enemy and thereby 
make war more likely. The policy of both 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. in the past decade 
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has been to reduce tensions to provide more 
understanding, and to devise weapon systems 
that make war less likely. It seems to us that 
this should remain our policy. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this is a 
serious subject that could have grave 
consequences. It will be of great concern 
to the people of this Nation if, at this 
stage, the Senate should see fit by a ma- 
jority vote on the floor to stop the pro- 
duction of this antiballistic missile sys- 
tem. 

No one has a complete answer. No sys- 
tem is perfect. No one can guarantee the 
success of any system. However, over a 
period of many years I have attended 
many of the gravest and most serious 
conferences on this very subject. I was 
slow to become convinced that the sci- 
entists had something that could cope 
with the problem. 

I held out until I became convinced. 
However, my conviction is now on the 
positive side. I am convinced that we 
have to go on and prepare this defense. 

I wish more Senators could have 
heard briefings about the capacity of 
Communist China at this time in this 
very field. Their potential already is a 
thousand miles, and that will be ex- 
tended, of course. 

Two years ago, the Department of De- 
fense did not recommend that the sys- 
tem be started, but the Joint Chiefs did. 

Senator RUSSELL, on the floor of this 
Chamber, asked the Senate to approve 
extra authorization for this system, and 
the Senate did so. The money was not 
used that year. Last year the committee 
recommended, and the Senate approved, 
additional authorization to start deploy- 
ing this system. This year judgments and 
opinions have solidified, not only of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff but also of the civil- 
ian heads of the Defense Department, 
and our committee had considered this 
matter. 

This limited system could be a build- 
ing block, and any advantage that we 
develop in this system can be converted 
and used against Russia. In other words, 
we could build one for use against Rus- 
sia and take advantage of the building 
blocks that we are putting down now 
for the Red China antiballistic missile 
system, So far as science can make this 
antimissile missile system effective, we 
could use this limited system later in a 
more concentrated system if changed 
circumstances should make practical the 
deployment of a defense against the kind 
of attack the Russians could launch. 

Even if deployed in its present form, 
this system would at least save some 
lives if Russia should attack us and we 
were not to have a system designed pri- 
marily against their missile. It would 
save some lives even in that event. So if 
that ghastly event occurred this invest- 
ment would not be a loss. Who can put 
a value on such a saving? 

In all sincerity, I suggest that it would 
be dangerous at this stage to take the 
pag ana root of this system and throw 

out. 
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One year the Senate had a secret ses- 
sion. The Senator from South Carolina 
proposed that we deploy a system then, 
and I voted against the proposal at that 
session. That was years ago. But this 
development has come a long, long way. 
I wish the Senator from Georgia—he is 
detained on another matter—could be 
present and state in his fine way how 
Łe evaluates this situation. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of Virginia in the chair). The Senator 
has 30 seconds remaining of the 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute, and then I will yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, we are 
now considering one of the most impor- 
tant issues before this country. If we 
move forward in this field, without ade- 
quate information and debate, we will 
have approved, by our action, and I be- 
lieve indefinitely, the ABM system. I 
wish we could have a closed session such 
as the one we had several years ago at 
the request of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], concerning 
the Nike X, or at least full, open debate 
so that we could know more about this 
matter. 

I should like to ask a question of the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

I note that approximately $730 mil- 
lion was appropriated for Nike X for 
fiscal year 1960. Of that amount, $309 
million was for deployment and, from 
fiscal year 1967, $153 million for deploy- 
ment—a total of $462 million for de- 
ployment. Can the Senator separate re- 
search and development from deploy- 
ment? Was there sufficient information 
in this field, through research and devel- 
opment, to have approved a total of $462 
million for deployment of a weapon about 
which we do not yet know very much— 
whether it is practicable, whether it will 
promote security, and its ultimate cost? 

Mr. STENNIS. I did not believe that 
any appreciable amount was for that 
purpose; $342.7 million is for procure- 
ment. 

Mr. COOPER. I am reading from the 
committee report. 

Mr. STENNIS. $342.7 million is the fig- 
ure I have in mind, and it is at a stage 
of development. In the scientists’ and 
the engineers’ terms, they cannot differ- 
entiate these sums. 

Mr. COOPER. On page 7 of the com- 
mittee report it is categorically stated 
that $309 million of the 1968 appropria- 
tion would be for the initial deployment 
of the Nike X system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. The report states that 
$309 million is for the initial deploy- 
ment of the Nike X and that $153 million 
is left from last year for deployment. It 
is a total of more than $400 million for 
deployment of a system about which it is 
not yet known, as I understand, whether 
it is practicable, whether separate com- 
ponents are workable, whether they meet 
the purposes of the antiballistic missile 
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system, These questions are pertinent 
even upon the assumption that such a 
system is needed, as we face the same 
issues as we consider authorization and 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1969. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this is 
the figure in the 1968 appropriation bill. 
I believe we will need time to confer. 
Page 7 of our committee report does not 
carry it. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Sentinel defense being installed to defend 
against Chinese ICBM’s consists of 
Spartan and Sprint missile systems, con- 
trolled by high-resolution radar and 
computer complexes. Fortunately, the 
component parts for these systems are 
in advanced stages of development, and 
the time interval between the “go ahead” 
and actual installation is much less than 
it might have been. For this blessing we 
can thank Congress and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, who for years have been recom- 
mending development of the ABM. Let 
me give a brief account of their stuggle 
with the Department of Defense: 

In the mid-1950’s: Each year Congress 
provided funds for research and develop- 
ment. 

In 1963: At the first secret session of 
the Senate since World War II, Sena- 
tors were briefed on our strategic pos- 
ture and were warned that the Soviets 
had a prototype ABM system. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Armed Services added 
an amendment to the annual procure- 
ment bill, authorizing the appropriation 
of $196 million to begin the procurement 
of ABM parts. At the instigation of the 
administration, this amendment was 
rejected on a rollcall vote, 58 to 16. 

In 1966: At the insistence of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Armed Services, Con- 
gress approved $167.9 million for ABM 
procurement. Secretary McNamara had 
not asked for these funds and did not use 
them. 

In November 1966: McNamara finally 
announced that the Soviets had begun 
deployment of an ABM system around 
Moscow. 

In January 1967: President Johnson 
stated that no deployment of a U.S. ABM 
system would be made until completion 
of the arms control negotiations with 
Russia. Secretary McNamara’s military 
posture report to Congress contained a 
lengthy argument against deployment 
of a complete, Russian-oriented ABM 
system. He stated that it would be a 
wasteful, ineffective system and that it 
would disturb the strategic balance. Two 
days later, Gen. Earle Wheeler, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, disagreed 
with the Secretary of Defense, and rec- 
ommended “a measure of defense” for 
the country. 

In 1967: Congress approved the fol- 
lowing amounts for the fiscal year 1968 
military budget: 


On June 17, 1967, Red China det- 
onated its first hydrogen bomb. Public 
pressure for immediate installation of 
ABM defense mounted. 
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On September 18, 1967, Secretary Mc- 
Namara announced the decision to de- 
ploy a “thin” ABM defense system—the 
Sentinel—oriented against the Commu- 
nist Chinese threat that would exist by 
the mid- 1970's. He justified this step on 
the grounds that the Chinese might 
“miscalculate,” but failed to admit that 
the most dangerous threat to our security 
would be a similar miscalculation by the 
Soviet Union. 

What we must realize is that the So- 
viet danger is the major threat and it 
must be faced resolutely. The Sentinel 
system is only the beginning, and is but 
a step in the right direction. It is time 
to listen to the recommendations of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the more de- 
fense-minded Members of Congress. For 
our future peace and security, our ABM 
defenses should be expanded. 

Mr. President, the amount that is 
moved to be stricken today is a total of 
$342,700,000. It strikes $6.3 million for 
long leadtime components. It takes a 
long time to develop these components 
and to begin moving. It strikes $199.2 
million for ground support equipment. 
It strikes $137.2 million for production 
base support. These items total $342.7 
million. 

The amount now provided in the bill is 
only to comply with the minimum re- 
quirements recommended by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense for 
the thin defense system against China. 
We know that China is building an in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile system. 
We know that the Soviet Union already 
has the ICBM. We also know that the 
Soviet Union has an antiballistic missile 
system. 

Are we to remain exposed, with China 
building an ICBM system and with Rus- 
sia already having an ICBM system and 
an antiballistic missile system? We will 
be completely exposed unless we go for- 
ward and build this system. 

With China building an ICBM, with 
Russia already in possession of an ICBM, 
and Russia also having an ABM, we 
would be completely exposed unless we 
go forward and deploy our own ABM 
defense. 

I remind the Senate that this is a de- 
fensive weapon and not an offensive 
weapon. It is designed purely to defend 
the people of America in the event the 
Soviets or the Chinese initiate nuclear 
attack to destroy the people and the 
cities of America. Something has been 
said about this money being better spent 
in the cities of America. There will be 
no cities on which to spend the money if 
the missiles from Russia and China are 
ever launched against us. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff unanimously recommend 
the ABM; the military experts say it is 
essential. 

I hope the Sen te will reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 1 minute re- 
maining on the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the distinguished 
majority leader, who is not in the Cham- 
ber at the moment, I yield 3 additional 
minutes on the bill to the Senator. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, this 
matter of building an antiballistic missile 
system has been a problem of serious 
concern to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, of which I am chair- 
man. I wish to say to Senators that until 
we reach that day when we dismantle 
every nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapon in the arsenals of the world and 
assure ourselves that there is no nuclear 
and thermonuclear power to destroy 
everything that man has created since 
the beginning of time, I think we have to 
give serious thought to our defense pos- 
ture against a surprise nuclear attack. 

The argument which is constantly 
made is that we do not have concise and 
complete answers. That is true. When we 
attempted the hydrogen bomb there was 
resistance. I might add that the father of 
the hydrogen bomb is Edward Teller, who 
has cautioned us repeatedly that the 
time has come for us to build an anti- 
ballistic-missile system, not only against 
China but also against Russia. He is one 
of the most eminent experts in this field 
that I know of. 

When we attempted to build a hydro- 
gen bomb there was resistance. It was 
said that we do not need that kind of 
weapon. We only achieved primacy be- 
cause we built it before the Russians 
built it. Now, the Chinese have achieved a 
thermonuclear explosion, which the 
French have not yet achieved. 

Mr. President, this idea that they will 
not dare use it could be wishful think- 
ing. The decision to build this system is 
not a frivolous gesture. It is not an at- 
tempt to waste and throw away American 
taxpayers’ dollars. It is an attempt to 
save American human life in case of a 
surprise attack. 

When we tried to build the Nautilus 
submarine few people would listen to Ad- 
miral Rickover. Finally, we discovered 
the Russians had a very eminent fleet of 
nuclear submarines. 

When we tried to nuclearize our air- 
craft carriers there was such a resistance, 
and yet, the Enterprise proved its worth 
in the Gulf of Tonkin. The Bainbridge 
and the Long Beach, two nuclear ships, 
proved their worth. 

Now, all we are saying is, Let us get 
started. If we do not begin this at some 
point, we will never achieve a satisfac- 
tory result. I say that the time has come 
when we have to begin to think in terms 
of defense, The entire American mili- 
tary nuclear posture is predicated upon 
the thought, position, and policy that 
we have to lose millions and millions of 
American lives before we retaliate. Our 
position is only retaliatory. America will 
never be the aggressor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield the Senator 5 addi- 
tional minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
Russians and the Chinese know that. 
Can we say the same about them? We 
have been trying to internationalize con- 
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trol of nuclear weapons since the time 
of the Baruch plan in 1947. We have not 
achieved it yet. We talk and we talk. We 
have made some steps. We were able to 
get the nuclear test ban treaty in 1963 
and now we have the nonproliferation 
treaty. However, these are small steps. 

Therefore, I say that until we reach 
the day when we dismantle every hydro- 
gen bomb and atom bomb in this world, 
let us begin a defense system because the 
Russians have already done it. 

Mr. President, if Senators wish to get 
caught short, just agree to this amend- 
ment today and wait another year and 
then, maybe another year, until it is too 
late to do what needs to be done. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
President yield for a question? 

Mr. PASTORE, I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
make this comment with respect to what 
the Senator from Rhode Island has said. 

In my opinion, and I believe the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island will agree to a 
certain extent, at least, the most damag- 
ing aspect of our defense has been the 
resistance of the Department of Defense 
to the development of an atomic Navy, 
which has done more—even with what 
we now have—to prevent world war III 
than any other part of our Defense 
Establishment. 

It is almost inconceivable to me that 
the Department of Defense should be so 
intent on protecting us against an attack 
from another country—and, of course, 
that is their business to do so—and at the 
same time insist on continuing an oil- 
burning Navy when a nuclear Navy would 
run circles around other ships in our 
Navy. 

I know the Senator from Rhode Island 
takes this matter as much to heart as I. 
It is almost inconceivable that there 
would be resistance by the Secretary of 
Defense to the development of real pro- 
tection against world war III. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to conclude with one further observation. 
About 4 or 5 years ago I visited Liver- 
more, Calif. I was shown pictures of 
ballistic missiles which were marched 
around in the May Day parade in Mos- 
cow. That same man who showed the 
pictures and who demonstrated concern 
to me, came here as an adviser to the 
President, and he was against the system. 
Talk about being brainwashed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to 
make one point clear. There was some 
question about whether or not there was 
any research money eliminated by this 
amendment. The answer is “No.” 

I yield the remainder of my time to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
realize there is very little time remaining. 
However, I wish to make one point in 
support of the amendment. In 1959, when 
the Army was urging the Nike-Zeus anti- 
ballistic-missile system, Secretary Mc- 
Namara later testified before the com- 
mittee that if that system had been built 
at an estimated cost of $13 billion to $14 
billion, practically all of it would have 
had to be thrown out and replaced even 
before it became operational. It would 
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have been outmoded before there was any 
feasible chance to use the system. It is 
my judgment, based on the studies I 
have been able to make of the proposal 
now before the Senate, that the same 
fate awaits the so-called China-oriented 
system, that long before it can be de- 
ployed, it will be obsolete—if in fact it 
ever had any useful function to perform. 

I think it is a scheme that is wasteful, 
ineffective, and will invite another round 
in the nuclear race. 

The long-range impact of taking the 
step proposed here, to me, will enhance 
the danger to our country and the danger 
of international conflict rather than in- 
crease our security. 

The assumption that we buy additional 
defense and security for the United 
States merely by piling on more and more 
weapons seems to me an assumption that 
holds little logic. All experience is against 
it. The time has come for us to begin 
moving in another direction, recognizing 
that there are other and more funda- 
mental sources of American power and 
influence in the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Netson]. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Anverson], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Bay], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jordan], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. BurpIcK], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Easttanp], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY}, the Senator from New York 
Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Lauscue], the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
caLF], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Mownpate], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Rrstcorr], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmarHers] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin], would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF] is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Montana would vote “yea,” and 
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the Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MONDALE] is paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson]. If present and voting the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Washington would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennepy] is paired with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] is paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HOL- 
LINGS]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse] is paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Kennepy] is paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Washington would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. BAYH] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. If 
present and voting the Senator from In- 
diana would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. AttorrT] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
BAKER], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corron], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Sena- 
tor from Mlinois [Mr. Dirksen], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], 
the Senators from California [Mr. 
KucHEL and Mr. Murpxy], the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. MILLER], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] are 
necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the 
Senators from California [Mr. KUCHEL 
and Mr. Murry], the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. MILLER], and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, 
nays 41, as follows: 


[No. 110 Leg.] 
YEAS—17 

Bartlett Hatfield Smith 
Brooke Inouye Symington 
Pulbright Mansfield Tydings 
Gruening McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Hart Nelson Young, Ohio 
Hartke 
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NAYS—41 
Aiken Hickenlooper Percy 
Bennett Holland Prouty 
Boggs Hruska Russell 
Brewster Javits Scott 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, Idaho Sparkman 
Byrd, W. Va. McClellan Spong 
Cannon McGee Stennis 
Carlson McIntyre Talmadge 
Cooper Montoya Thurmond 
Dominick Tower 
Ellender Mundt Williams, Del. 
Fong Muskie Yarborough 
Griffin Pastore Young, N. Dak. 
Hayden Pell 
NOT VOTING—42 

Allott Ervin Long, La. 
Anderson Fannin Magnuson 
Baker Gore McCarthy 
Bayh Hansen Metcalf 
Bible Harris Miller 
Burdick Hill Mondale 

ase Hollings Monroney 
Church Jackson Morse 
Clark Jordan, N.C. Morton 
Cotton Kennedy, Mass. Murphy 
Curtis Kennedy, N.Y, Pearson 
Dirksen Kuchel Randolph 
Dodd Lausche Ribicoff 
Eastland Long, Mo. Smathers 

So Mr. NELson’s amendment was re- 
jected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Coopsr] is 
recognized. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment, and ask to have 
it reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 4, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“Src. 302. None of the funds authorized 
to be appropriated by this Act may be ex- 
pended for the deployment of any anti-bal- 
listic missile system until such time as the 
Secretary of Defense has certified to the 
Congress in writing that research has proven 
that an antiballisite missile system is prac- 
ticable and that the cost of such a system 
can be determined with reasonable accu- 
racy.” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, if I may have the atten- 
tion of the Senate, I will make my argu- 
ment as quickly as possible. 

I have offered this amendment—to 
continue the important debate on the 
question of the deployment of an anti- 
ballistic-missile system. Every one of us 
is deeply concerned about the security 
of our country. I do not doubt that any 
Member would undertake any sacrifice, 
either in personal actions or supporting 
appropriations, to assure the security of 
our country. We are deeply indebted to 
the Armed Services Committee for its 
faithful work throughout the years. But 
we are dealing with a very difficult and 
far-reaching problem, about which, 
frankly, I do not believe there has been 
sufficient debate, and an actual discus- 
sion by the Congress. 

I have studied the anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system in as much detail as I could. 
I have read the speeches of Secretary 
McNamara and his testimony and have 
heard testimony of many experts. There 
are conflicting views in this country as 
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to the value of the system, as to its cost, 
and whether or not such a defensive 
system would be as effective as the im- 
provement of our offensive ballistic mis- 
sile system. 

As I understand it, a limited system to 
defend against a Communist Chinese 
threat is estimated to cost $5 billion. It 
will probably cost more. If a complete 
system could be established, one that 
was believed to be adequate against the 
Soviet Union, it would cost, at a mini- 
mum, $40 billion. Many believe it would 
cost $70 billion to $100 billion. 

A few moments ago, in a colloquy with 
Senator Stennis I asked questions but, 
in the short time available, it was not 
possible to have an adequate discussion. 
My first question was, Is it possible to 
separate research and development of 
the weapons from actual physical deploy- 
ment? According to the report of the 
committee, on the authorization for fiscal 
year 1969 and the explanation given on 
the floor yesterday by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], who is man- 
aging the bill, $313 million would be pro- 
vided for development and $342.7 million 
for procurement and operational deploy- 
ment. In the answers that I have been 
able to secure about these sums $342 mil- 
lion could be used for the actual deploy- 
ment of the system. 

My amendment is not a very restric- 
tive one. I did not vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
Senator Netson, for I want to know if the 
system can be proved to be practicable 
in the event that the Soviet Union will 
not take any steps to resume the estab- 
lishment of such a system. But I do not 
want to vote for the spending of billions 
of dollars toward the physical deploy- 
ment of such a system including installa- 
tion to protect silos, which would be to 
that extent, the initiation of a defensive 
system against the Soviet Union, unless 
there is adequate research providing at 
least reasonable assurance that such a 
system would be practicable and best for 
our security. 

My amendment provides that no part 
of the funds authorized under this bill 
would be used toward the deployment 
of the system, until the Secretary of De- 
fense certifies to the Congress that it has 
been proven, by research, that the sys- 
tem is practicable and that the cost can 
be reasonably estimated. 

As I said, it is not a very restrictive 
amendment. On the other hand, it is a 
strong amendment in that it would as- 
sure, every year, an opportunity for the 
Armed Services Committee and the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the Con- 
gress as a whole to ask the question: Has 
research proved that this system will 
work, and that it would be practical? 
What kind of research and development 
has been done. Are we continuing to 
commit ourselves to a system which may 
not work at all, which may not be as 
valuable to our security as the improve- 
ment of our existing offensive system? 
Does it stand in the way of an agreement 
with the Soviet Union on this problem? 

There is no assurance of arriving at 
an agreement with the Soviet Union on 
this matter, but the other points I have 
made are, I believe, of great importance. 
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So I would urge that the amendment 
be adopted as a minimum to insure the 
continued investigation by the Congress 
of the value of such a system, to give us 
an opportunity to examine the question 
every year, and to impose upon the De- 
partment of Defense the condition that 
it must not ask for the deployment of a 
system until it is certain that it will 
work. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, with great deference to 
the Senator, the term “deployment” is 
not used in the bill before us. 

The military construction bill that will 
come later, which will have to do with 
the actual missile sites, will provide $263 
million for construction. That certainly 
would be a deployment. But the $342 
million in the bill before us today is for 
procurement. That is to make the mis- 
siles, to pay for them. So, while I do not 
wish to be technical about it, that is the 
issue that the Senator presents, as I 
understand it, and what he wants to get 
at. 

Mr. President, if I understand the 
committee system in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, both as to the 
Armed Services Committees and the 
Committees on Appropriations, what the 
Senator proposes in his amendment is 
exactly what the officials who ask for 
money have to do when they come in to 
support the requests that are in the 
budget. Not only do they, in effect, have 
to certify, but they have to withstand 
cross examination as to the workability, 
the reliability, and the usability of every 
piece of hardware that they have re- 


quested. 

If I understand the terms correctly, 
so far as the meaning is concerned, I 
would not particularly object to the 
amendment, but I do believe that it 
would be a far better practice, custom, 
and precedent to rely upon the system 
that we have, of developing this infor- 
mation in the committees before which 
the representatives of the departments 
and agency must justify the matters 
which they request. Every year, there is 
a bite to be taken by the authorization 
committees of the Senate and of the 
House and by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Senate and of the House. 
That is one of the great things about the 
system. 

In this case, it must come up in the 
authorization bill, also, for the actual 
sites themselves. Later will come the 
military construction authorization. So 
we have a double justification all the 
way around. The Department of De- 
fense and the President of the United 
States have to make the request, and 
their representatives have to testify. 

So I am afraid that here we would just 
be running a false line, the purposes of 
which have already been served, and, 
with deference, I do not see what the 
amendment would accomplish. 

The issue, though—and I think we 
voted on it just a few minutes ago—is 
not simply the question of stopping the 
development of the system, but concerns 
the missiles themselves. We have voted 
that we are not going to stop procure- 
ment. I believe, with great deference to 
the Senator, that the earlier vote was 
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the controlling one, and that we would 
be entirely safe, therefore, to leave off 
something that could be confusing. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
voted for the previous amendment on 
the ABM, as presented by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin. 

In listening to testimony before the 
committee, it was never clear to me why 
it was not necessary to have an anti- 
ballistic-missile system to protect us 
against the Soviet Union’s developments 
in this field, but it was necessary to have 
one that protected us against the very 
limited Chinese developments. Frankly, 
that just did not make sense to me. 

I decided, after listening to the testi- 
mony, that a large part of the reason 
why we were turning down a $30 billion 
system in favor of a $5 billion system was 
$25 billion, and just could not follow the 
position taken by the Department of 
Defense. I concluded that if it was not 
necessary for this country to defend it- 
self against a ballistic missile attack 
from the Soviet Union, it was not in the 
Nation’s interest to spend billions on 
defense against a possible future 
danger—something the Chinese will 
probably develop in years to come. If 
the arguments against developing an 
ABM to protect us from the Soviet Un- 
ion are sound, in my opinion, the argu- 
ments for developing a system to pro- 
tect us against the Chinese are unsound. 

For these reasons I will vote for the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky. I do so because, 
as a procurement officer for the U.S. Navy 
23 years ago, in Washington, I saw bil- 
lions of dollars wasted by rushing into 
production in time of war on items that 
we were not ready for production, when 
the design had not been frozen. I have 
seen millions of dollars wasted by myself 
and other manufacturers, in our anxiety 
to get into production on a system that 
really was not proven. 

As we consider the authorization for 
military procurement, research and de- 
velopment, and authorized personnel 
strength of the Selected Reserves, I think 
we have not only the responsibility to 
determine what is essential for the de- 
fense of our Nation, but also the respon- 
sibility to authorize only what is really 
necessary and desirable, at a time when 
so much needs to be done to improve the 
quality of life for many millions of Amer- 
icans, and when the dollar can only be 
further weakened by extravagance. 

Mr. President, we cannot afford to 
squander our resources. Let us have what 
we must have, but let us do without that 
which we can safely do without. In this 
regard, some Senators have noted that 
there are serious questions about the 
wisdom or necessity of expenditures for 
ABM defense. I believe that those who 
oppose the entire concept of ABM de- 
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fense have raised important points, but 
I feel it is essential that we not permit 
our technological know-how to fall far 
behind that of another nation in signifi- 
cant weaponry such as this. I think that 
ABM research and development should 
and must continue. 

However, I do question whether manu- 
facture and deployment of ABM missiles 
in this coming fiscal year is practicable 
or desirable. It would be imprudent to 
manufacture and deploy, on a wide 
scale, any unproved system. We have had 
experience, in recent years, with hasty 
manufacture and deployment. We can 
certainly remember the M-16 rifle, which 
was sent to the field after inadequate 
trial, and experienced questionable per- 
formance in what trials it had. We can 
remember the TFX, which was sent to 
the field after inadequate trial, and in- 
adequate performance in what trials it 
had. In both cases, the M-16 and the 
TFX, the early combat results were 
scandalous. 

We must learn from these experiences. 
We must not hasten an unproved system 
into manufacture and deployment. If 
the Defense Department had listened 
to some of our congressional committees 
before on some of these designs, and 
had not rushed into production, we 
would have saved millions of dollars and 
many lives, and certainly would not 
have been hasty in what we were doing. 

I think that pressure to get into a sys- 
tem before it is proven is the case in this 
situation. As I understand it, all the 
Senator from Kentucky is asking for is 
a certification by the Secretary of De- 
fense as to the provability of the system, 
and its practicability. I think the amend- 
ment, therefore, is in the spirit of what 
our committees are attempting to do, 
by cautionary restraint, in order to au- 
thorize what is needed and necessary, but 
not to rush into production simply be- 
cause of popular pressure for a system 
that is not yet, in my judgment, proven. 

I therefore support the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has 3 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. I should like to 
make one point: I think the most dra- 
matic result of the debate here this 
afternoon is that, for the first time, it 
has been stated by distinguished leaders 
of the Senate, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, that these are really the foundation 
blocks; the beginning of the heavy ABM 
system. 

When Secretary McNamara testified 
before the committee this year, he stated 
that this is just an anti-Chinese missile 
system; that there is no conceivable tech- 
nology to justify building the $40 billion 
system. However, the speeches on the 
floor by the Senator from Mississippi 
and the Senator from Rhode Island tell 
us clearly now that a dramatic decision 
has been made to start the beginning of 
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an irreversible trend all the way to the 
heavy system. I think the public ought to 
** it. I think Congress ought to know 

I have been reading the testimony and 
literature for the last 2 days. This is the 
first time I have heard anyone say that 
it was anything other than an anti- 
China system. 

If we go all the way in this tremendous 
escalation that the distinguished scien- 
tists and former Secretary of Defense 
McNamara have arguec. against, we ought 
to have the pending bill on the floor un- 
der consideration for another week, and 
not settle it here in 1 day. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield me a minute 
or two on the bill? 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I will be 
very glad to do so. I yield to the Senator 
from New York whatever time he de- 
sires on the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Two minutes will be ade- 
quate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall sup- 
port the pending amendment, in part 
because of the parallel with the experi- 
ence we had with the TFX. I sat on 
the Subcommittee on Investigations 
throughout the TFX controversy, and I 
had the very deep feeling that we ought 
not lynch people, ex post facto, so to 
speak, for a mistake in judgment, even 
though their misjudgment proved to be 
a costly matter. 

I wish that, before we embarked on 
such an all-encompassing program as 
the TFX, we had understood the power 
of the purse, and its meaning, better than 
we did when we were committed to spend 
billions of dollars. We might have seen 
the error sooner, if not prevented it alto- 
gether, if we had had the benefit of a full 
airing of the merits and feasibilities of 
the matter under consideration. 

The amendment of Senator Cooper is 
an effort to use the power of the purse 
intelligently—to turn the use of the 
enormous technical apparatus which the 
Defense Department has for the evalua- 
tion of matters of this kind to the serv- 
ice of the Congress in its deliberation, 
and not just leave that great reservoir 
of skill to its all too often task of jus- 
tifying” a decision of the administration. 

We should put them to the hardest 
kind of proof that we can subject them 
to before Congress itself because this is 
a matter which bears on the most vital 
and sophisticated aspects of high stra- 
tegy. Let us not repeat the mistakes of 
Vietnam—of leaping before we looked, 
and of edging by stages into what turned 
out to be the most costly strategic blun- 
der of this century. 

The most ardent advocates of the Sen- 
tinel, or “thin ABM” system, it seems to 
me, are those who really want a full- 
blown, “heavy,” anti-Soviet ABM sys- 
tem. Moreover, they are often also the 
stanchest advocates of maintaining 
blindly at all cost a two-to-one “nu- 
clear supremacy” over the U.S.S.R., even 
though many of the most advanced and 
sophisticated strategic thinkers in the 
Nation reject this approach as not only 
simplistic but actually dangerous, as well 
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as meaningless in the sense of providing 
any real security to the Nation. I am not 
sure just what the right answer is to 
these grave and highly sophisticated 
questions. But we cannot, as Senators, 
just accept somebody’s word on this, 
even though that person may be the most 
honorable and distinguished of men. 
These are matters which ought to be 
given the fullest deliberation by the en- 
tire Senate, and they should be brought 
to the attention of the Senate as a great 
matter to be considered in the round and 
not just piecemeal and in terms of spe- 
cific pieces of military hardware to be 
procured. 

From that point of view and in view 
of the delicacy of the problem of the 
thin anti-ballistic-missile system, the 
problem of what it may lead to, the 
agitation for a heavier system, which 
seems unwise, possible advances of the 
“art” which could lessen the validity of 
Secretary McNamara’s theory in his 
famous San Francisco speech, in terms 
of new missile penetration power, and so 
forth—for all of these reasons, I believe 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
has provided us with a wise and intel- 
ligent precaution. 

I shall support the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

I thank the Senator from Maine very 
much for yielding to me. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have no 
long speech to make. 

I support the amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have recommended 
a full anti-ballistic-missile system. That 
is the system to protect us against nu- 
clear attack from the Soviet Union. 

The system the administration is rec- 
ommending is a thin system which will 
only protect us against nuclear attack 
from Red China. 

I think it is a mistake that the ad- 
ministration did not go further. However, 
this is better than nothing. This will help 
us to get on the way toward the full ABM 
system recommended by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

This system is practical. It has already 
been tested. I have called the office of 
General Betts, Chief of the Army Re- 
search and Development, since the de- 
bate began. 

There have been 11 successful inter- 
cepts of ICBM’s by the Nike-Zeus instal- 
lation on the island of Kwajalein. The 
percentage of hits is classified, but I can 
assure you that it is impressive. 

So, the ABM has been proven to be 
successful. 

This is not something new that is un- 
tried. This fight has been going on for 
years. It started in about 1957. The Army 
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has been trying to get the full system 
every year since then. As I said, the 
Sentinel is not a full system, but it is 
certainly better than nothing. We cannot 
afford not to go forward. 

The Sentinel ABM system has been 
developed over the years. The first sys- 
tem was the Nike-Ajax to shoot down 
planes. The next was the Nike-Hercules 
to shoot down planes. The next was the 
Nike-Zeus to intercept missiles from the 
enemy. Then next was the Nike X to in- 
tercept missiles from the enemy. 

We now have the Sentinel which is 
most highly developed and complex. It 
will also undergo actual tests on the Pa- 
cific Missile Range. 

The Sentinel system is composed of the 
Spartan missile which goes for 300 miles 
or more, and the Sprint missile, which 
goes to about 100,000 feet. The Sentinel 
system is composed of those two. So, if 
we miss with the Spartan, then we can 
get the missile with the Sprint when it 
approaches the target. 

This is not a new system. It has been 
improved for years and years. The ad- 
ministration has finally seen the light 
and recommended deployment of the 
system. However, they are not going all 
the way yet. 

Nevertheless, this is better than noth- 
ing. We cannot afford to wait. We must 
remember that the Soviets have a system 
developed already. 

We must go forward. We cannot afford 
to postpone this matter. 

If nuclear missiles hit America, they 
will destroy hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of property and take mil- 
lions of lives. For the sake of a few million 
dollars, we cannot afford to jeopardize 
the lives and property of the people of 
America. 

I hope that the Senate will reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, a state- 
ment has been made that the Sentinel 
ABM system is already successful and 
that 11 of 14 test firings of the system 
have been successful. 

I would draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to the statement of Gen. Harold 
K. Johnson, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, 
before the Committee on Armed Services 
on February 16, 1968. 

General Johnson testified about the 
readiness of the Sentinel system's five 
components, as follows: 

First. Spartan missile: Component 
testing completed; first firing scheduled. 

Second. Sprint missile: 15 firings as of 
mid-December 1967; no evaluation of 
testing given. 

Third. Perimeter acquisition radar; In 
design stage. 

Fourth. Missile site radar: Checkout 
expected by the end of this year. 

Fifth. Data processing equipment: 
Design and fabrication on schedule. 

Therefore, according to General John- 
son in his testimony, the Sentinel system 
has never been tested as a unit and only 
one of its five major components has 
been tested. 

I submit this to amplify and correct 
the Recorp and support Senator Coorkn's 
amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
this is an important matter. To a de- 
gree it is an attack on the committee 
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system. It would be a reflection on the 
system, in my view. 

What the amendment requires of the 
Secretary is the very thing I said is done 
in the committee over and over again. 
We require the best justification avail- 
able from all sources. 

We are not rushing this matter. It 
has been under experimentation in re- 
search and development since about 
1956 or 1957, somewhere in there. It 
has taken a gradual upward course. 

Responsible officials say now that it is 
workable and is usable and is practical. 

I do not know of anyone that is try- 
ing to rush it. This is an effort to make 
it available. If this becomes part of the 
law of the land, construction of the sites 
must be approved in the military con- 
struction bill. A separate measure will 
be concerned with construction of the 
missile launchers and radars. The De- 
partment proposes to use existing bases 
and Government-owned land to the 
maximum degree it can. 

What I said about the building-block 
system is not a commitment to an anti- 
ballistic-missile system to defend 
against the Soviets. I merely said that 
if facts cause us to take such a step, 
we could still utilize what we are doing 
on the anti-Red China system. 

Those are the issues. I hope that we 
can keep this authorization free of a 
certification requirement and that the 
committees will proceed and have rec- 
ommendations to make in the future. 

ABM SCHEME WASTEFUL, DANGEROUS AND 

INEFFECTIVE 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to Senator STENNIS’ explana- 
tion of this bill yesterday, it includes a 
total of $984 million for development and 
deployment of a ballistic-missile defense 
system. Of that amount $343 million is 
for procurement, $313 million is for 
Sentinel development, $165 million is for 
advanced development work on new 
tactical approaches to ballistic-missile 
defense, and $103 million for the De- 
fender program being conducted by the 
Advance Research Project Agency. 

As I recall, the original estimate of the 
cost of deploying the so-called thin 
ABM was $5 billion. I am wondering 
whether all of the $984 million to be au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1969 is included 
in that $5 billion estimate, and whether 
the original calculations of the cost of 
this system are proving to be accurate 
in light of experience. This is something 
all Senators should know before proceed- 
ing on this authorization. 

The President and the Secretary of 
Defense last year wisely resisted the con- 
siderable pressure to deploy a Soviet- 
oriented ABM, and it seems to me that 
their logic is irrefutable. As Secretary 
McNamara pointed out: 

It is a virtual certainty that the Soviets 
will act to maintain their deterrent which 
casts such grave doubts on the advisability 
of our deploying the NIKE-X system for the 
protection of our cities against the kind of 
heavy, sophisticated missile attack they 
could launch in the 1970s, In all probability, 
all we would accomplish would be to in- 
crease greatly both their defense expendi- 
tures and ours without any gain in real 
security to either side. 


It is clear that any attempt on our 
part to provide a defense system against 
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a Soviet missile attack would be coun- 
tered by an increase in the Soviet ICBM 
force sufficient to maintain their as- 
sured-destruction capability, and that 
such an increase would be well within 
their technical and financial resources. 

The essential fact to be recognized is 
that an effective ABM deployment 
against the Soviet Union is an impossi- 
bility, and if existential proof of this is 
desired we need only examine our own 
response to the iimited ABM deployment 
that has been taking place in the Soviet 
Union. We are moving to increase our 
destructive capabilities to render that 
ABM useless. 

In this connection it is also significant 
that curing the hearings on S. 3293 in 
January, Secretary McNamara firmed up 
earlier intelligence community beliefs 
that the so-called “Tallinn” defensive de- 
ployment in the Soviet Union has no sig- 
nificant ABM capability, and that the 
Galosh system around Moscow is conse- 
quently the only work being done in this 
area. Moreover, while the Galosh deploy- 
ment has proceeded at a moderate pace, 
no effort has been made during the past 
year to expand it or to extend it to other 
cities. 

Military leaders in both the United 
States and the Soviet Union were exert- 
ing substantial pressure for ABM deploy- 
ment early in the 1960’s. We decided 
against the Nike-Zeus, but the pro-ABM 
forces in Moscow apparently won at least 
a partial victory. It seems quite probable 
to me, however, that the Soviets are now 
reassessing that decision, in light of the 
fact that its net effect was a futile waste 
of resources, both theirs and ours. 

I can conceive of no justification for 
us to follow a mistaken and wasteful pol- 
icy simply because the Soviet Union 
made a wrong decision at the beginning 
of the decade. 

In January of last year, Secretary Mc- 
Namara testified before Defense Appro- 
priations hearings that, had we produced 
and deployed the Nike-Zeus system pro- 
posed by the Army in 1959—at an esti- 
mated cost of $13 to $14 billion, most of 
it would have had to be torn out and re- 
placed, almost before it became opera- 
tional, by the new missiles and radars of 
the Nike-X system. Turning to the so- 
called “thin” deployment now, is it not 
possible or probable that the same fate 
awaits the Sentinel system, and that it 
will occur prior to the mid-1970’s when 
the Chinese are expected to have a small 
number of primitive ICBM’s capable of 
attacking the United States? 

The estimates that I have seen indi- 
cate that the Sentinel deployment, con- 
sisting primarily of long-range area de- 
fense Spartan missiles, could hold Chi- 
nese damage potential to low levels into 
the mid-1970’s. Beyond that point it is 
estimated that the China-oriented ABM 
system, assuming nothing has occurred 
to diminish China’s determination to es- 
tablish its own nuclear missile force, will 
have reached a degree of sophistication 
which will, as in the case of the Soviet 
Union, render our ABM system useless. It 
is expected, for example, that multiple 
warhead devices and dummy rockets 
could easily evade the relatively low 
Spartan interceptor, which operates out- 
side of the atmosphere where it is im- 
possible to distinguish between incoming 
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objects to determine which carries a war- 
head, or even which is a missile. 

I have been advised, however, that we 
are somewhat optimistic in even predict- 
ing that the “thin” system will protect 
us for a decade, since that estimate does 
not take into account the likelihood that 
the Chinese will, in response to our ABM 
deployment, accelerate their ICBM de- 
velopment program and increase the 
amount of resources applied to it. It is 
probable that the period in which we 
could hold U.S. deaths to under 1 million 
is not 10 years but 6 or less. 

What we are discussing, therefore, is 
whether it is prudent for the United 
States to invest many billions of dollars 
on an ABM system that is going to be- 
come totally obsolete within a relatively 
few years, on the assumption that during 
that brief period our ability to virtually 
obliterate China after any strike they 
could launch is an insufficient deterrent 
to Chinese nuclear aggression. 

But the question goes beyond this. We 
have to note that the Spartan cannot 
protect against missiles launched from 
low-flying aircraft or from submarines, 
and many strategists believe that if the 
Chinese were foolish enough to commit 
suicide they would be much more likely 
to use this approach than to launch 
ICBM’s. 

We must also question whether, in the 
hopes of providing a marginal increase 
to our security from a fatal miscalcula- 
tion on the part of the Chinese, we are 
not also stimulating a larger threat by 
encouraging the Soviet Union to deploy 
more offensive missiles to overcome what 
they conceive to be a potential reduction 
in their capabilities caused by our ABM. 
Most certainly our “thin” system is 
touching off the same kind of debate in 
the Soviet Union as we are experiencing 
as a result of their Galosh deployment. 
As current disputes over our “overkill” 
ability also indicate, they are likely to 
respond by deploying missiles going be- 
yond what would be required to offset our 
ABM. We, in turn, will be drawn into 
another round of nuclear expansionism. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that it 
is 20th century mythology to assert that 
the proposed China oriented ABM en- 
compasses any degree of added pro- 
tection and security for the American 
people. Its aim is to defend against a 
strike that only madmen, willing to 
accept the inevitable destruction of 
their own country and its people, would 
launch, and it cannot even do that with 
any measure of success. If it has any 
value in that respect it is more than 
offset by its invitation to expansion of 
the nuclear arms race at heightened 
risks and costs to both sides. 

The need for deletion of this item is 
especially great in view of the intense 
budgetary pressures that are being ap- 
plied throughout the Federal Govern- 
ment. I cannot see how we can justify 
pouring more millions into this project, 
when we are telling schoolchildren that 
we have to cutback millions on library 
materials and education, when we are 
advising farmers and small businessmen 
that economy requires cutbacks in their 
programs, and when we are deferring job 
training efforts to help people lift them- 
selves out of despair because there just 
are not enough funds. 
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I urge the adoption of the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is out of time. 

The Senator from Mississippi has 6 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator for 
his courtesy. 

The Senator, with his usual courtesy, 
did not say the amendment attacks the 
committee system, but he suggests that it 
might have that effect. I do not intend 
that purpose at all. Its purpose is just 
the opposite. One purpose of the amend- 
ment is to impose upon the Department 
of Defense the obligation to assure Con- 
gress that its research and development 
does prove that the system is prac- 
ticable—practicable in operation, prac- 
ticable for the defense of this country— 
and that it would provide us each year a 
new appraisal of the system. 

I voted against the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] 
because I am not ready to say, in my own 
mind and conscience, that we should not 
approve such a system to save lives and 
for security. I have studied the matter. 
There is a great contrariety of opinion as 
to the system’s value, its cost, and its ef- 
fect upon the increase of armament, and 
the armaments race. I want to do all that 
I can to secure this country. But I also 
want to be assured, as I believe most of us 
do, that we have full and accurate in- 
formation from the Department of De- 
fense every year—a willingness upon its 
part, and on the part of the Secretary of 
Defense, to report that it is practicable 
not in its technical operation but in its 
contribution to the overall defense and 
security of this country, before we en- 
gage in a $5 million program which will 
zoa to a $70 billion to $100 billion opera- 

n. 

Above all we need debate now, every 
year to determine whether such a system 
is the best measure we can take for our 
security, or will it create new dangers. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I have 
been listening to the debate. I shall not 
take long. 

Some of the difficulty with the amend- 
ment seems apparent to me when we con- 
sider the cost of advancing the TFX. In 
effect, the Secretary of Defense certified 
the need for the TFX and the overall 
cost, and he was not right on either 
point. The Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices has just taken action in order to cut 
out the F-111B after we spent literally 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
development of it, based on his recom- 
mendation. 

There are many other instances in the 
committee report before us in which the 
committee has acted in opposition to the 
Defense Department on particular rec- 
ommendations. It strikes me that we 
would be putting the cart before the 
horse, particularly in light of the history 
of the TFX and other items that I could 
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mention but will not at this time, for 
us at this point to say that any action 
which the committee is going to take or 
Congress is going to take must be based 
on the certification of the Defense De- 
partment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All re- 
maining time on the amendment has 
been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Bay], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Hotties], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
nuson], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MercaLF]l, and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
iMr. Ervin], would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. BAYH] is paired with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Washington would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] is paired with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Connecticut would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Kennepy] is paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HOL- 
LINGS]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from New York would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from South Carolina would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
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son]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Washington would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MercaLF] is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MoN- 
RONEY]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Montana would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] is paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I announce 
that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
BAKER], the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. Case], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corron], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. HANSEN], 
the Senators from California [Mr. 
KucHEL and Mr. Murrxy], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Vora is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLorrl, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the 
Senators from California [Mr. KUCHEL 
and Mr. MurPHY], the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr, MILLER], and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson] would each vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 31, as follows: 


[No. 111 Leg.] 
YEAS—28 
Aiken Inouye Prouty 
Bartlett Javits 
Boggs Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Brocke Mansfield 8 
Cooper McGovern Tydings 
Fulbright Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Gruening Moss Williams, 
Hart Nelson Young, Ohio 
Hartke Pell 
Hatfield Perey 
NAYS—31 
Bennett Hickenlooper Russell 
Brewster Holland Smith 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Sparkman 
Byrd, W. Va. McClellan Spong 
Cannon McGee tennis 
Carlson McIntyre T: e 
Dominick Montoya Thurmond 
Ellender Mundt Tower 
Fong Muskie Yarborough 
Griffin Pastore 
Hayden Ribicoff 
NOT VOTING—41 
Allott Ervin Long, La. 
Anderson Fannin Magnuson 
Baker Gore McCarthy 
Bayh Hansen Metcalf 
Bible Harris Miller 
Burdick Hill Monroney 
Case Hollings Morse 
Church Jackson Morton 
Clark Jordan, N.C. Murphy 
Cotton Kennedy, Mass. Pearson 
Curtis Kennedy, N.Y. Randolph 
Dirksen Kuchel Smathers 
Dodd Lausche Young, N. Dak. 
Eastland Long, Mo. 
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So Mr. Coorrn's amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THURMOND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 5 minutes on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). The 
Senator from West Virginia is recog- 
nized. 


TRIBUTES TO SENATOR PASTORE 
ON HIS RETURN TO THE SENATE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, someone has said that character is 
that quality which draws a man toward 
God and draws other men toward him. 

One of the Members of the Senate who 
is most respected by all of his colleagues 
as a man of the highest character, integ- 
rity, and honor is the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. We 
admire, respect, and love him. 

Recently, we were all greatly con- 
cerned, therefore, when the Senator 
from Rhode Island was forced, because 
of illness, to be away from the Senate. 

During the period of his convalescence, 
he kept in touch with the work of the 
Senate through his faithful staff, and we, 
in turn, were kept advised of his progress. 

We were so glad, therefore, to see Sen- 
ator Pastore return to his desk in the 
Senate Chamber on yesterday. 

As is so typical of him, he immediately 
joined in the floor debate yesterday, and 
again today, in his customary colorful, 
vigorous, and effective way. 

It is good to welcome the return of 
our genial and able colleague. We have 
missed his scintillating wit and his wise 
counsel. We are gratified to see him back 
and thankful that his recovery appears 
so complete. I think that we all must feel 
better in seeing that he looks so well. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] is one of the most remarkable 
men ever to serve in this body. A man of 
deep compassion, unusual intellect, broad 
vision, and rock-ribbed integrity—JoHNn 
Pastore is a great Senator, a Christian 
gentleman, and a great American. 

May God favor him and bless him with 
good health and many more years of use- 
ful service to the Senate and to the 
Nation. 

I take great pleas ire in expressing my 
own personal good wishes to the Senator 
from Rhode Island and to his devoted 
wife and family. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I join 
in the sentiments expressed in the re- 
marks of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. I do not know that I have ever 
seen anyone come back to the floor of 
the Senate after the absence of an ill- 
ness, or for any other reason, and be so 
warmly received and with so much gen- 
uine rejoicing in this Chamber, than the 
return of Senator Pastore on yesterday. 

Today, again, he is back with us and 
made a very fine contribution to debate, 
in his usual fine fashion and splendid 
way. 
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The Senator from West Virginia has 
rendered a great service to the Senate 
by expressing his fine sentiments about 
JOHN PASTORE. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too, 
would like to join with all Senators in ex- 
pressing my great pleasure that JOHN 
Pastore is back on the job. 

He is an extremely valuable Senator, 
as well as a great friend. He is one of 
the most warmhearted people in this 
body. 

It is therefore a personal delight to me 
to welcome him back to the Senate. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I, too, join 
all Senators in extending a warm wel- 
come to Senator JOHN Pastore, of Rhode 
Island. 

We are all so pleased to have him back 
and looking so well. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I associate myself with all the remarks 
which have been made about the return 
to the Senate of the great Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. We are so 
pleased that he is back at work in the 
Senate. He is one of the ablest and finest 
men with whom I have had the opportu- 
nity to associate. 

I feel that the Senate, today and yes- 
terday, is a better place because JoHN 
Pastore of Rhode Island is back among 


us. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD] for his very gracious 
remarks. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, once again, 
I associate myself with the remarks of 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and all other Senators who have 
welcomed back my own good friend and 
senior colleague [Mr. Pastore]. 

I have already expressed myself yes- 
terday, but wish to take advantage of 
this opportunity to once again say wel- 
come back and all best wishes to my 
distinguished colleague. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, it is 
with great pleasure that I note the re- 
cent return of my good friend and col- 
league, Senator PASTORE, of Rhode Is- 
land. 

Unfortunately, Senator Pastrore’s re- 
cent illness prevented him from being 
present to see some 10 years of effort on 
his part culminated in the passage of the 
textile trade measure. Senator PASTORE 
has been the leader in this field. He be- 
gan back in 1958 with the Pastore sub- 
committee which held hearings proving 
conclusively the damage being done to 
the American textile industry and to the 
jobs of American textile workers by low- 
wage textile imports. Since that time 
Senator Pastore has remained in the 
vanguard of the movement to save the 
jobs of 2 million textile workers. 

He has worked on every level in the 
Congress and in the executive branch to 
secure a reasonable remedy. He was in- 
strumental in the planning and imple- 
mentation of the long-term textile ar- 
rangement, 

Since I have been in the Senate he has 
been my counselor concerning how best 
to secure the enactment of a legislative 
remedy for the American textile industry. 

Of course, this is only one area of Sen- 
ator PAsTORE’s concern. His leadership on 
the Commerce Committee which I am 
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privileged to serve with him, has resulted 
in a significant upgrading and growth in 
the educational broadcasting field. Ad- 
ditionally, his keen mind and excellent 
judgment have provided needed improve- 
ments in every legislative area during my 
stay here. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to welcome back a great Senator and a 
great American. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, for sev- 
eral months the Senate has been de- 
prived by illness of one of its most able 
and vital Members. We have sorely 
missed the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island whose brilliance, leadership, in- 
genuity, and eloquence in debate have 
inspired his colleagues, dismayed oppo- 
nents, and delighted galleries here for 17 
years. 

It is, therefore, a special pleasure to 
note today that our distinguished col- 
league, Senator JoHN PASTORE, has re- 
turned, and graces the Senate once again 
with his characteristic energy and good 
humor. We welcome him with affection 
and want him to know that in his ab- 
sence we had ample cause to recognize 
anew how valuable is his presence here— 
not only to the people of Rhode Island 
whom he so devotedly represents, but to 
his colleagues and to all of the American 
people. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I, 
too, desire to manifest my affection and 
express my admiration for our distin- 
guished colleague, JOHN Pastore. The 
great State of Rhode Island may be the 
smallest State in the Union, but no Sen- 
ator of the United States stands higher 
in the affection and admiration of his 
colleagues than does the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island. I associate myself 
with the congratulatory remarks of other 
Senators who have welcomed him back. 

Yesterday, I rejoiced to see Senator 
JOHN Pastore in the Chamber for the 
first time following 3 months of confine- 
ment in a hospital and in his home due 
to serious illness and felt very happy to 
observe that he is now enjoying excep- 
tionally good health. Also to learn that 
his physicians have reported that he has 
completely recovered. 

We are so happy to have him back, 
and to know that he will be active in the 
Senate for many years to come on behalf 
of the citizens of his State and for all 
Americans of the other 49 States. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, New 
England and the United States are both 
better represented on the floor of the 
Senate today with the return of our 
colleague, Senator JoHN PASTORE, to 
action. 

It is difficult to imagine a Senate de- 
bate on textiles, or atomic energy or re- 
gional affairs or appropriations or prac- 
tically any topic without the leadership 
of the dynamic Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

I do want to express my own personal 
delight with Senator Pastore’s return to 
good health and full participation in our 
work. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
join those welcoming the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PAs- 
TORE] back to his duties in the Senate 
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after his recent illness. We have missed 
his leadership and energy sorely. 

He has been an effective fighter for so- 
cial and racial justice, for equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all Americans, for 
elimination of poverty and disease. His 
voice and vote on the Urban Affairs Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will be tremendously important to 
the success of our efforts to meet the 
challenges and problems of our cities. 

We are happy to have him back. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, it 
is a great pleasure for me to join with my 
colleagues in the Senate, in welcoming 
back our colleague, the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island, JoHN Pastore, hale 
and hearty again. 

We all see him in debates. We know his 
dynamic capabilities on the floor of the 
Senate. We know that he is not excelled 
by anyone else among us in capability for 
floor debate, but not all in this body have 
had the privilege of serving with him on 
a committee. 

It seems to me that it is in committee 
work that we learn our fellow Senators 
best. 

It has been my privilege to serve on a 
committee with JOHN Pastore since I first 
came to the Senate in 1957. From that 
date until January 8, 1965, I was a mem- 
ber of the Commerce Committee where 
JOHN PasToRE was chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Communications and a 
very active member of many other sub- 
committees, being versed in the law and 
economics of transportation. 

Since January 8, 1965, I have served 
with him on the Committee on Appro- 
priations where he serves on seven im- 
portant subcommittees and is chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Deficiencies and 
Supplementals. 

JOHN Pastore is a Senator who does 
his homework. He comes to committee 
meetings. 

His diligence and attendance at sub- 
committee meetings, full committee 
meetings and hearings, as well as to the 
vital executive markup sessions is out- 
standing. He does not wait until the 
markup to do his work. His searching 
inquiry at the hearings prepare him for 
informed participation in the markup 
sessions. He is what is known as a Sen- 
ator’s Senator, because he carries his full 
part of the load in every aspect of Senate 
life—in the committee hearings, in the 
committee markup sessions, in the report 
of his committee on the floor, in debate 
in support of his committee’s action on 
the floor, and in general work on general 
legislation affecting all of the people of 
this country, whether it be from his or 
other committees. 

During the weeks of enforced absence 
due to illness, the Senate has sorely 
missed him. It has been quieter, duller, 
less inspiring than in the days of his 
dynamic contributions. 

We welcome Jonx Pastore back be- 
cause his voice here is a strength not 
only for Rhode Island; it is a strength 
for the people of the United States of 
America. 

Welcome home, JOHN. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, to have Sen- 
ator Pastore back adds something vital 
to the Senate and to each of us who are 
permitted to serve here with him. I wish 
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that I could put into words the vitality 
which he brings; courage, grace, style, 
and decency—these are but some of the 
clear attributes which mark him. 

This Senate and our country are 
blessed that JOHN Pastore is back at his 
desk. I join in the enthusiastic welcome 
which his colleagues are voicing. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, what a wel- 
come and happy occasion to welcome 
back to the Senate Chamber our esteemed 
and able colleague, Senator PASTORE from 
Rhode Island. 

I join with my fellow Senators in say- 
ing that we have missed his eloquence 
and his decisive leadership. 

We are glad that he is restored in 
health and is with us once again. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it is in- 
deed a pleasure for me personally, and 
a welcome event for the Senate as a 
whole, to have Senator Pastore back 
among us following his illness and hos- 
pitalization. Not only as a colleague in 
the Senate as a whole, but as a member 
also of the Subcommittee on Communi- 
cations of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, which Senator PASTORE so ably 
chairs, I welcome his return. 

His long service, his vigorous leader- 
ship in several areas of responsibility, 
and his well-known prowess as a fiuent, 
forceful, and convincing debater on the 
floor of the Senate are qualities for which 
he has been missed in his absence and 
which, by the same token, I am delighted 
to have restored to us once more. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3293) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1969 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, re- 
search, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator from West 
Virginia will yield to me, I have told 
the leadership about this matter, that 
I may make my amendment the pending 
business overnight. If the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] wishes to 
speak, of course, I am glad to step aside. 
However, he is not in the Chamber at 
the moment and I am not sure as to 
plans for his amendment or when he 
would want to bring it up. Is that agree- 
able to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It is 
agreeable, and with that understanding 
I am happy to yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment now at the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 4, line 7, insert after “Src. 301” 
the following: (a)“; and on page 4, line 16, 
at the end thereof, insert the following: 

“(b) Insofar as practicable, the Secretary 
of Defense shall take into account as a favor- 
able factor in awarding contracts for pro- 
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curement under this Act the undertaking 
by a contractor submitting a bid to employ 
a substantial number of unemployed or low- 
income persons in carrying out the contract, 
and shall otherwise encourage employers 
performing work on contracts made pur- 
suant to this section to train and employ 
such persons in carrying out such contracts.” 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN GER- 
MANY ON THE ODER-NEISSE 
FRONTIER 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, two more 
signs of realism and commonsense have 
recently emerged from Germany on the 
Oder-Neisse debate that has been con- 
ducted during the past 10 years. The first 
sign was when a distinguished group of 
Catholic laymen—in a statement similar 
to one issued by a group of Protestant 
laymen of several years ago—urged the 
recognition of the Oder-Neisse line as the 
final frontier with Poland. The memo- 
randum issued by the group states that 
the recognition of the Oder-Neisse as the 
frontier with Poland is essential to rec- 
onciliation between the two countries. 
The second and even more dramatic 
development was the announcement on 
March 18 by Foreign Minister Brandt 
urging his party to support in principle 
the idea of recognizing the Oder-Neisse 
as the frontier between Germany and 
Poland. 

I welcome these signs of movement, 
Mr. President, for I firmly believe that 
realism offers the best basis for a foreign 
policy and the only solid basis of rela- 
tions between states. There is no doubt 
in my mind that the Polish Communist 
regime, along with the other Communist 
Parties in Eastern Europe, uses the un- 
stable frontier question as an excuse to 
excite the anti-German feelings sim- 
mering in Poland. By eliminating this 
unnecessary irritant, the Federal Repub- 
lic will erode some of the ground from 
under the Communist Warsaw Pact 
structure and will do so at a time when 
the situation in Eastern Europe is chang- 
ing dramatically. 

One reason West Germany does not 
exercise political weight commensurate 
with its economic power can be laid di- 
rectly to its inability to come to grips 
with the problem of delineating a fixed 
frontier with her eastern neighbor. This 
rigid position in the past has gained the 
Federal Republic nothing, while it has 
severely limited her room for maneuver 
with the countries of Eastern Europe. 
Furthermore, it has also considerably 
weakened its position in diplomatic con- 
frontations with her European allies. 

At a time when all of Eastern Europe 
is in a state of turmoil and ferment, the 
Federal Republic should free itself of the 
shackles of an outdated policy which will 
allow it to play the useful role that is its 
potential in that area. By so doing, West 
Germany will not only be doing itself a 
favor, but it will be rendering a service 
to all of the Western allies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two editorials on this subject— 
one from the Providence Journal and the 
other from the Newport Daily News—be 
printed in the Recor, together with an 
excerpt from Foreign Minister Brandt’s 
speech of March 18. 

There being no objection, the material 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

[From the Providence (R.I.) Journal, Mar. 20, 
1968] 


THe GERMAN PROBLEM 


West German Foreign Minister Willy 
Brandt’s suggestion that his country recog- 
nize the Oder-Neisse line between East Ger- 
many and Poland was a hopeful and encour- 
aging sign that a final solution to the “Ger- 
man problem” may be on the horizon, Mr. 
Brandt's suggestion, of course, does not com- 
mit the coalition government, but it breaks 
the taboo that has marked West German 
political life since the formation of the Re- 
public. 

In the early years, the pressures were great 
against conceding that the land occupied by 
the Poles was anything but a temporary ar- 
rangement. For one thing, there were large 
numbers of refugees from the East living in 
West Germany, and it was dangerous for a 
German politician to offend them. Moreover, 
the world-wide cold war was focussed on 
Central Europe, and the rigid anti-com- 
munism of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer set 
the tone for West German political life, 

Lately, these pressures have not been 80 
strong, but no German politician has had the 
courage to admit that postwar events have 
solidified the line of the Oder and Neisse 
Rivers into a permanent political boundary 
between Poland and Germany. Mr. Brandt’s 
speech to a Social Democratic Party confer- 
ence changes all that. 

The question now is whether the move- 
ment toward acceptance of political reality 
in Germany will accelerate. This is far from 
certain: just a week ago, Chancellor Kurt 
Kelsinger, who is the head of the Christian 
Democratic Union, said the Polish border 
cannot be recognized until a peace treaty 
is signed. 

If, however, the coalition can be swung 
into line with Mr. Brandt’s thinking, then 
progress in easing tensions in the area is a 
very real hope. Furthermore, such a situa- 
tion could well bring about a further weak- 
ening of Russia's hegemony over East-Central 
Europe, especially East Germany. 

East Germany has remained the anchor of 
the Russian position in Central Europe since 
the war. More than any other satellite, she 
remains a Russian puppet, with her govern- 
ment and her economy completely subserv- 
ient to Moscow. One reason for this, is deep 
seated Russian fear with respect to Ger- 
many. Despite the obvious fact that West 
Germany is no match for Russia militarily, 
it is still true that Russia suffered enor- 
mously from Germany in the Second World 
War. 

But if it becomes plain that West Germany 
does not harbor revanchist sentiments about 
the territory in what is now western Poland, 
then Moscow probably will be more inclined 
to permit East Germany a freer rein. This 
move, along with the increasing evidence of 
independent thinking and action by regimes 
in Romania, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, 
would be a welcome development. 

[From the Newport (R.I.) Daily News, Mar. 
27, 1968] 
THE ODER-NEISSE LINE 


Since the time when the victorious World 
War II anti-Hitler allies awarded Poland ter- 
ritory west of the Oder and Neisse rivers to 
compensate for territory taken by the So- 
viet Union on the east, no West German 
government has recognized the line as more 
than a temporary embarrassment, 

Foreign Minister Willy Brandt, speaking 
not for the government but for the Social 
Democratic party, of which he is chairman, 
broke a 19-year taboo when he called for 

tion of Germany’s eastern border 
with Poland at the Oder and Neisse. The 
week before, Chancellor Kurt Keisinger, head 
of the Christian Democratic Union, declared 
that West Germany could not officially rec- 
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ognize Poland’s western border until the 
signing of a German peace treaty. 


EXCERPTS From SPEECH BY SPD CHAIRMAN 
Witty BRANDT, Marcu 18, 1968 


We know that recognition of the Oder- 
Neisse Line would not even lead to estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with Poland 
today. That is a fact. It is also a fact that 
40 percent of the people who live in these 
territories already were born there, Nobody 
is so misguided as to think of any new re- 
settlements. 

It is a further fact that the German peo- 
ple particularly want and need reconcilia- 
tion with Poland. They want and need it, 
although they do not know when German re- 
unification will take place under a peace 
treaty. ... This leads to recognition for, 
that is to say, respect of the Oder-Neisse Line, 
until this question can be settled in a peace 
treaty. This also means that existing Euro- 
pean frontiers may not be changed by force, 
and that the Federal Republic is prepared 
to commit itself to agreements to this effect. 
All peoples should be able to live in the cer- 
tain conviction that frontiers will no longer 
be changed against their will. 


SEA GRANT COLLEGE FUNDING 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as the spon- 
sor of the Sea Grant College and Pro- 
gram Act of 1966, I have a deep interest 
in the continued progress and develop- 
ment of that program. Given adequate 
funding, the sea grant program prom- 
ises to make a substantial contribution in 
strengthening this country’s ability to 
exploit more fully and wisely the re- 
sources of the sea. 

I am delighted, therefore, at the recent 
proposal by the senior Senator from the 
State of Washington to provide long- 
range financing of the sea grant program 
on a sound and appropriate basis. 

The proposal of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Magnuson] embodied 
in S. 3144, would earmark a portion of 
the Federal Government revenues from 
Outer Continental Shelf mineral leases 
for marine research and for the sea grant 
program. Up to $25 million would be ear- 
marked for marine exploration and 
mapping and $25 million for the sea 
grant program. Congress would main- 
tain control of expenditures through the 
normal annual appropriation process. 

Mr. President, I think that the pro- 
posal is singularly appropriate. It would 
be most fitting to reinvest in our national 
oceanologic programs a portion of the 
wealth now being extracted from the 
oceans. 

I would point out also that S. 3144 
would earmark for these programs not 
all, but only a modest portion, of the rev- 
enues from the Outer Continental Shelf. 

When I introduced the sea grant 
college and program bill in 1965, I pro- 
posed then that the program be financed 
entirely from Continental Shelf revenues. 
I was persuaded, however, that this ap- 
proach would not be suitable for the 
initial funding of a new program. The 
enthusiastic reception accorded the sea 
grant program since its enactment by 
Congress clearly indicates, I think, that 
the program now merits the funding 
that would be provided by S. 3144. 

Mr. President, the leadership of the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr 
Macnuson] in oceanology is well known 
to all of us. His proposal for funding of 
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the sea grant college program is but 
the most recent of his many outstanding 
contributions in this field. I heartily 
endorse the proposal. 


BREAKWATER TO PROTECT HAR- 
BOR AT BRISTOL, R.I—RESOLU- 
TION OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf of 
my senior colleague, Senator PASTORE, 
and myself, I would like to call to the 
attention of the Senate a resolution of 
the General Assembly of the State of 
Rhode Island urging appropriate action 
by the Congress for construction of a 
breakwater to protect the harbor at 
Bristol, R.I, 

I have taken a personal interest in 
this project because of the great need 
for protection of the waterfront and the 
substantial commercial and recreational 
fishing and boating facilities in the Bris- 
tol Harbor. I might add that the rapid 
expansion of recreational boating in 
Narragansett Bay will continue to in- 
crease the requirements for the kind of 
safe harbor this breakwater would pro- 
vide. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the resolution 
of the Rhode Island General Assembly 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

H. 1720 
A resolution memorializing the Members of 
the United States Senate and House of 

Representatives from the State of Rhode 

Island to make every effort to see that 

action is taken to build a breakwater in 

Bristol Harbor in the town of Bristol, 

Rhode Island 

Whereas, Bristol, Rhode Island has suffered 
tremendous amounts of damage from past 
hurricanes, wave and tide action to its in- 
dustry, business, railroad property, govern- 
ment property, and yachting facilities; and 

Whereas, A public hearing was held on this 
proposal on December 11, 1957, by the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers; and 

Whereas, Thereupon surveys and plans for 
this breakwater were made by the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers in 1958; now therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the members of the United 
States senate and house of representatives 
from the state of Rhode Island are respect- 
fully requested to take proper action to have 
such breakwater constructed as soon as pos- 
sible in Bristol harbor in said town of Bristol, 
Rhode Island; and be it further 

Resolved, that the secretary of state be and 
hereby is authorized to transmit duly certi- 
fied copies of this resolution to the Rhode 
Island delegation in congress. 

Attest: 

Aucust P. La FRANCE, 
Secretary of State. 


RECESS TO 10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 32 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
April 19, 1968, at 10 a.m. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


What I Owe America as a Citizen 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, each year 
for the past 39 years in my home area of 
Buffalo, N.Y., an Americanism essay con- 
test has been conducted among students 
of public and private schools. 

Twelve winners were chosen in this 
year’s contest on the topic, “What I Owe 
America as a Citizen.” 

The contest is conducted by the Buf- 
falo, N.Y., Evening News and the Erie 
County American Legion and Auxiliary. 

There are 300 schools in the county 
which participate in the contest, and 
more than 90,000 students in the sixth 
through the 12th grades submitted 
entries. 

The winners received a 6-day trip to 
the Nation’s Capital over the Easter holi- 
day, where a special bus took them to the 
scenic and historic points of interest. 

This is a fitting prize for winners of 
an Americanism essay contest: An op- 
portunity to see their Government and 
the Capital area close up. 

Accompanying the winners were Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph E. Porcella, 230 Sanders 
Road, Buffalo, members of Kensington 
Post American Legion and Auxiliary; 
and Mr. David E. Peugeot, promotion edi- 
ter of the Buffalo Evening News. 

Following are the texts of the winning 
essays: 

Wat I Owe AMERICA AS A CITIZEN 
FIRST WINNING ESSAY 
(By Marie O’Dierno, 13, 1570 Seneca Street, 

Buffalo, N.Y., sixth-grade pupil of School 

26, winner of the girls division of the Buf- 

falo public elementary school classifica- 

tion; Agnes T. Sullivan, teacher) 

America, I owe you my love, loyalty and 
respect because you have made me a citizen 
of a free country. 

You have given me freedom of speech, 
press, and religion, and the right to choose 
my life work. This means I may say what 
I want, as long as it does not harm others, 
read what I want of the many books pub- 
lished, go to any church I wish, and work at 
whatever I choose. Your government has 
made laws to protect me, and I intend to fol- 
low them. I realize that if I am not alert, 
enemies could take my rights away from me. 

I owe it to you to be prepared for the 
future. I am one of the citizens of tomorrow. 
I may become a teacher, lawyer, newspaper 
writer, Congresswoman or even the Presi- 
dent of the United States. My classmates and 
I realize you need the help of every one of 
us. We are the ones who are going to take 
care of America. We must get ready now. 

At home I am learning to be a good citi- 
zen by respecting the rights of each one in 
my family, sharing in the work with them, 
and being thankful to God who gave me such 
wonderful parents. 

As a citizen in school, I owe it to you to 
take advantage of all the opportunities to 
learn. I will try to read intelligently so that 
I may understand your government and your 
laws. I will use my knowledge to help others. 
You will need educated citizens. 

In my community I will join organizations 
and take part in activities that teach me how 


to get along with others in my “City of Good 
Neighbors.” 

America, I will do my best to help keep you 
strong, beautiful and free. 


SECOND WINNING ESSAY 


(By Sophia Pelysko, 17, 750 Glenwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y., senior at East 
High School, winner of girls division of the 
Buffalo public high school classification; 
Joseph P. Palermo, teacher) 

As a citizen of the United States, I am en- 
dowed with many rights and liberties. I have 
the right to practice my religion, voice my 
thoughts, and elect my government leaders. 
But along with these rights, as with all 
privileges, come responsibilities. 

A democratic government is not a one-way 
street; I, as a responsible citizen, must give 
as well as take. 

First and foremost, I must give loyalty. 
For our nation to function, the people must 
be behind her, willing to sacrifice and work 
for her survival and progress. And in this 
day of Vietnam, draft-card burnings, and 
foreign anti-Americanism, I feel our country 
needs support more than ever. The world is 
hurling challenges at us everyday. To meet 
and overcome these challenges, we must face 
them together, a people unified and dedicated 
to one cause. 

I also owe America a capable, dependable, 
well-run government. To achieve this, in- 
telligent and educated voting is a paramount 
necessity. All must strive to elect the best 
man for the job, and then we must comply 
with the legislation he passes. No nation can 
exist if it is forever undermined by those 
who break its laws. An efficient government 
must have obedience from its citizens if it is 
to remain efficent. 

And most importantly, I owe America 
faith—faith that she is in the right, faith in 
her leaders, faith in her future. 

As we live from day to day, work in our 
businesses, learn in our schools, relax in 
parks and beaches, we should always believe 
that if we live hard enough, work hard 
enough, and learn hard enough, America’s 
future, our future, will remain prosperous 
and secure. So to America we must devote 
our entire energies; for America we must en- 
deavor to use our energies for what is good 
and what is right. Maybe by giving all we 
have, we may begin to repay the tremendous 
debt which we, you and I, owe her. 

THIRD WINNING ESSAY 


(By Robert Fraser, 11, 41 Edison Street, 
Buffalo, N.Y., sixth-grade pupil of School 
70, winner of boys division of the Buffalo 
public elementary school classification; 
Margaret A. Songin, teacher) 

I am not an American citizen and have 
been in the United States only three years. 
However, I am already aware of the great 
debt I owe to my new land. I know that I owe 
America my love and dedication through 
hard work. 

The love I owe America can be expressed 
in many ways—by speaking well of it, by 
obeying its laws, respecting its representa- 
tives, and conserving its natural resources. 
A boy of my age can do all these things 
easily. 

I am not called on to go to Vietnam to die 
for my adopted country to prove my love, 
but I am called on to show my love through 
daily actions at home, at school and in the 
playground, Setting a good example for the 
younger children, I show that I care. This 
“care” is an expression of my love for Amer- 
ica. 

It is hard work that has made this country 
great. Hard work wrote the Constitution and 
fought the Revolutionary War. Hard work 
built cities and factories. Hard work is what 


our forefathers gave unselfishly. It is the 
foundation on which our country grew. 

I know that I am not expected to build a 
bridge or a skyscraper at my age but I am 
expected to work hard at school, and at 
home, Studying diligently, doing my home- 
work, being a responsible Safety Patrol, obey- 
ing school rules, and accepting responsibil- 
ity are things I owe America now, It takes 
hard work to measure up to these respon- 
sibilities, but I know I can do it. 

Soon I will give up my Scottish citizen- 
ship and become an American.“ I can see 
myself boasting to the judge, “During the 
next 85 years I will fully repay the debt of 
love and hard work I owe my newly-adopted 
land.” 

FOURTH WINNING ESSAY 


(By Kenneth Johnson, 17, 214 South Division 
Street, Buffalo, N.Y., senior at Eastern High 
School, winner of boys division of the Buf- 
falo public high school classification; Bea- 
trice K. Hickey, teacher) 


As an American citizen I owe my country 
my allegiance and my patriotism. In a sense 
I owe America my life. To be an American is 
to be free, to live in a land where there has 
been much strife to make it free. 

As a citizen I owe America my mind, which 
is to be dedicated to the advancement of my 
country in the direction of democracy and 
away from the enemy of all true Americans, 
communism. 

As an American citizen I owe my body to 
the cause of American freedom. It is to be 
counted along with the many true Americans 
who fight side by side for the cause which 
Americans have so valiantly fought for in 
past years and shall continue to fight for as 
long as this cause is threatened. I owe Amer- 
ica a military obligation and I am proud to 
fulfill it. 

I owe America my heart; a heart which be- 
lieves in everything America stands for; a 
heart which, every time when I pledge my 
allegiance to the flag, believes to the fullest 
extent every word of it—a heart sympathetic 
to the American way and some ways not so 
American. 

I owe America myself as a whole, to do with 
me what I can best be used for whether it 
be for defense or advancement. I am to aid 
my country in any way possible to the best of 
my ability without hesitation whenever the 
time arises. 

I owe America practically everything as a 
free American citizen. I am a true American 
and I am willing to pay all debts I owe to 
my country. 

FIFTH WINNING ESSAY 


(By Cynthia L. Michaels, 18, 125 Ellen Drive, 
Cheektowaga, N.Y., senior at Maryvale 
High School, Cheektowaga, winner of 
girls’ division of the Erie County public 
high school classification; Elizabeth S. 
O'Neil, teacher) 


I am an American citizen. I share her 
ideals. I have inherited her freedom, and I 
believe in her promises; so must I accept my 
citizenship and the responsibility which de- 
fines it. 

I owe America all that Iam .. my dis- 
content and my pride . . my will to ques- 
tion and my desire to understand my 
character my honor ...my need to accept 
what is right and to reject what is not.. my 
responsibility for education . . my respect 
for my own freedom and the freedom of 
others my courage . my endless 
faith in American democracy .. . my ideal- 
ism and optimism. 

I owe America all that I am... every 
evidence of nobility ... every evidence of 
dignity ... my whole self . . . to do all 
things to the best of my ability . 
respect the laws and obey them . to par- 
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ticipate actively in the heritage I am bound 
to and to set example for my impatient gen- 
eration. 

I owe America my voice . . to disagree 
when there is need of change; my ideas 
... the products of my individuality and 
creativity; my initiative . to build new 
foundations for a better society. 

I owe America concern for the future 
the future of herself and the future of all 
men. I owe America the courage to stand 
before destiny and to sacrifice what I must 
to make tomorrow beautiful in the American 
image ... more hopeful . . . more peaceful. 

America will go on always . . fighting 
against evil and fighting for what she be- 
Ueves. America will go on always . to be a 
leader, forever against time. Let, her mas- 
siveness of determination ... her power of 
conviction and her power of action will 
somehow lose their meaningful purpose 
if I singly and unafraid, do not go forth as 


others have gone . . . making my way among 
the hundreds of milllions . . . accepting my 
responsibilities . . because I am an Amer- 


ican. I am an inheritor . . . bound securely 
in the national spirit. I am an inheritor of a 
great, democratic freedom. I am an American 
citizen, and I owe America all that I am ... 
all that I am capable of. 


SIXTH WINNING ESSAY 


(By Lydia Gherghetta, 13, 64 Lehigh Avenue, 
Lackawanna, N.Y., eighth-grade pupil of 
Lincoln Junior High School, Lackawanna, 
winner of the girl’s division of the Erie 
County public junior high school classifi- 
cation; Raymond C. Burke, principal) 

Our American way of life is built on the 
worth and dignity of every individual and 
on the capacity of the common people to 
govern themselves in peaceful and co-oper- 
ative effort. As loyal citizens, we must put 
country ahead of self, not in short outbursts 
of emotion, but in the tranquil and steady 
dedication of a lifetime. It is far easier to 
cite these principles than to live up to them. 

There are heavy everyday obligations of 
responsible citizens. We must be proud of 
the heritage that has been carved out of 
history and passed along for us to nourish 
and to protect; we must be alert to any hint 
of either aggression or subversion that 
threatens to wrest or wear away our rights 
and those of others; we must be resolute 
in our refusal to compromise our funda- 
mental freedoms for some fleeting promise or 
some easy answer; we must be informed on 
the meaningful issues of the day, that we 
may exercise our precious voting rights with 
discretion; we must be outraged at any in- 
justice that dilutes the basic concept of the 
equality of all men. 

Our relationships with others must be 
truthful, for truth is the cornerstone of 
democracy. We must be involved in our gov- 
ernment at all levels, making our voices 
heard on the vital issues that will shape 
America’s destiny. 

When sacrifice is called for, we must sacri- 
fice, sure in the knowledge that the good of 
the nation far transcends any individual 
wants. 

Above all, as good citizens we must be 
moral in all our deeds and judgments, for 
without morality any triumph is a hollow, 
meaningless thing. Man must cherish his 
past achievements and seek to improve the 
institutions which will inevitably lead to his 
greater future accomplishments. 


SEVENTH WINNING ESSAY 


(By Patrick D. Reilly, 17, 360 Hinds Avenue, 
Tonawanda, N.Y., senior at Tonawanda 
Senior High School, winner of the boys’ 
division of the Erie County public high 
school classification; Mrs. Dorothy O. 
Homeyer, teacher) 

America is not merely a nation; it is an 
idea; a hope; perhaps, a miracle. To ask 
what I owe America is to ask what I owe the 
principles on which it was founded. America 
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is a complex nation with a complex people; 
yetits principles are simple. 

Freedom is the rule in America, not the 
exception. I worship where I please, vote for 
whom I please (when of age), and do what 
I please (as long as it does not infringe on 
other’s freedoms). These freedoms have been 
sustained through countless crisies, and I 
owe America my efforts to preserve these 
freedoms. 

Hope may be an often used word; yet it is 
something unique in America. Our nation’s 
peoples are not stagnated by oppression or 
by a corrupt aristocracy. We strive for im- 
provement. Wealth, fame, and happiness are 
our goals. We search for something better, 
not only for ourselves, but for all of mankind. 
Tomorrow awaits, and with it a bright future. 
Every American has his hopes, and for this I 
owe America my best efforts for its better- 
ment. 

Finally, self-respect is instilled into every 
American. He is not a number; he is not a 
servant; he is a man. He is an independent, 
hard working human being who faces adver- 
sity with his fists clenched. An American 
works hard and strives for a better life, and 
he can look upon his life with pride. He may 
have succeeded, he may have failed. No mat- 
ter what, America gave him a chance, and he 
worked to succeed. I owe America my efforts 
to preserve this chance so that others may 
try to succeed. 

Thus, I owe America my efforts, not only 
to sustain, but also to improve the concepts 
upon which it was built. 


EIGHTH WINNING ESSAY 


(By Kevin R. Graham, 13, 39 St. Boniface 
Road, Cheektowaga, N.Y., eighth-grade 
pupil of Cheektowaga Central Junior High 
School, winner of the boys’ division of the 
Erie County public junior high school 
classification; Florence R. Legierski, 
teacher) 

I am a citizen of the United States of 
America; therefore, I owe this country my 
allegiance and loyalty. At all times I will 
honor and respect the American flag and the 
heritage which is mine as an American. This 
country was founded on a basis of liberty 
and justice for all of its citizens. By learning 
and practicing fair play, honesty, and moral- 
ity, I am on my way to becoming a better 
citizen. 

As a student, I owe it to America to get a 
good education, If I do my best and am 
honest in all my dealings with my teachers 
and fellow students, I am doing my part. By 
studying and understanding what America 
is, and what it stands for, I will be able to 
vote intelligently when I become of age. 

As an American citizen, I owe this country 
my interest in her policies, both f 
and domestic, for a well-informed citizen is 
the hope of America. 

I owe my country my fervent patriotism as 
a way of my life, and I must show it each 
day, particularly during these troubled times, 
for I, too, must soon rise to accept unhesi- 
tatingly the call of challenge to defend my 
country against her ever-vigilant enemies. 

America is not only its people, but its land. 
It is a beautiful country and it is my duty 
to keep it that way. I must not dirty its high- 
ways with trash, pollute its air and waters 
with filth, nor waste its natural resources. 

I believe good citizenship comes from prac- 
tice and training. Therefore, if I am a good 
citizen in my school, in my neighborhood, 
and in my city, I will someday be a citizen 
America can be proud of. 

NINTH WINNING ESSAY 

(By Susan Schweb, 15, 1304 Brighton Road, 
Tonawanda, N.Y.. sophomore at Mt. St. 
Mary Academy, Kenmore, winner of the 
private and parochial high school classi- 
fication; Sister Mary Helen, teacher) 

Iam an American, not because I did any- 
thing to deserve this privilege, not because I 
did anything to make our nation free, but 
because I had handed down to me a hard- 
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won heritage of liberty. For this, I owe my 
country a great deal: I must practice true 
Americanism every day of my life. 

To do this, I must love my country with all 
my heart, obey its laws, honor its flag, revere 
its great heroes, and strive day in and day 
out to make it the best, the most just, and 
the most free nation in the world. 

And while I must respect our leaders, I 
must never lose sight of my privilege to ex- 
press my opinions, because disservice to 
patriotism involves not dissent, but irrespon- 
sible dissent. Tearing up draft cards, defiance 
of law, lending deliberate moral support to 
our enemies—these acts or gestures are ir- 
responsibly damaging. But constructive op- 
position evolving from thoughtful reasoning 
and suggesting plausible alternatives, is 
imaginative loyalty to our highest national 
principles. 

As the world grows smaller and we become 
aware of other nations, religions, and ways of 
life, prejudices tend to arise from our ig- 
norance. My duty as an American is not 
only to respect the different ideas of men, but 
also to remember that, despite their super- 
ficial differences, all men are brothers. 

I must try to understand ideologies cther 
than my own, and be alert to the needs of my 
neighbors, whether they live across the street 
or across the ocean, Vigilance is the price of 
liberty; and understanding, the key necessary 
to unlock the door of prejudice. 

Maintaining freedom puts upon me an ob- 
ligation not known to the serf or subject of a 
dictator. To preserve freedom, I must be 
tolerant and alert. A democracy endures only 
because its citizens protect human rights 
and respect the individual. Here, in America, 
we possess unlimited wealth of all types, and 
the liberty to make use of it. What I do with 
it is up to me. These are the obligations I 
have as a young citizen. 


TENTH WINNING ESSAY 


(By Sally Schwab, 14, 1304 Brighton Road, 
Tonawanda, N.Y., eighth-grade pupil of 
St. Amelia School, town of Tonawanda, 
winner of the girls’ division of the private 
and parochial elementary school classifica- 
tion; Sister Mary Patrick, teacher) 
America is a land of freedom and rights. I 

am an American—not because I did anything 
to deserve this privilege, but because I was 
fortunate enough to be born in this land, 
which endowed me with a heritage of lib- 
erties. 

What normal human being taking pause 
for even a moment or two and contrasting 
our way of life with its protections and 
promises, with the conditions existing in 
any other country in the world, would not 
say from the depths of his soul, “Thank you, 
America!” 

As a citizen, it is my responsibility to pro- 
tect this hard-won legacy and use every 
privilege it offers. 

I am only thirteen so my duties are not 
too extensive. Voting, serving in the armed 
forces, and paying taxes are important obli- 
gations I will assume later in life; however, 
I do have present responsibilities. 

Foremost of these is a serious attitude to- 
ward school. I must keep climbing the edu- 
cational ladder that I may meet the chal- 
lenge confronting the world on all fronts— 
scholastic, scentific, economic, military. 

I must be well informed of the laws of my 
country and respect them. A large part of 
my adaptability to respecting authority de- 
velops from my family environment; there- 
fore it is my duty to contribute to a har- 
monious home-life. 

I must be tolerant and understanding to 
those whose color, creed, or nationality is 
different from mine, And I must pray and ask 
God to guide our leaders in making the right 
decisions in today’s frightening challenges. 

As a young citizen, these are the obliga- 
tions I must fulfill to repay my country for 
my birthright, and if I am to honorably wear 
the intangible badge of Americanism, I must 
work hard at them every day. 
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ELEVENTH WINNING ESSAY 
(By Michael Jozwiak, 16, 55 Surrey Run, 

Williamsville, N.Y., junior at Canisius High 

School, Buffalo, winner of the private and 

parochial high school classification; James 

T. Palisano, teacher) 

Today, one hears more talk about dispute 
and protest than about American patriotism. 
However, these controversies and demon- 
strations are, perhaps, the best examples of 
patriotism as it should be in America. 

One may think that he owes America com- 
plete belief and trust in her lawmakers and 
in her other public officials and therefore, 
complete support of her domestic and for- 
eign policy. But, on the contrary, he owes 
belief and trust not to government officials, 
but to the system of government itself, as set 
up in the Constitution and gradually built 
up through years of judicial decisions and 
tradition, 

He owes America not his blind support, 
but his thoughtful, constructive criticism, 
his earnest dissent when he believes that the 
government is in the wrong, his heartfelt 
interest for the preservation of the ideals 
set forth in the Declaration of Independence. 
No one can deny that this type of support has 
made America great. No one can deny the 
important effects of letters to representatives, 
of public support in election campaigns, of 
public petitions and demonstrations. 

Let it be remembered, however, that one 
does not owe America dissension in a dis- 
respectful, ungrateful spirit, whether it be 
meant for the common good or for personal 
vengeance against the present establishment; 
for one must never forget that he has many 
rights to be thankful for in a world in which 
tyranny is common and that he, as part of a 
democratic society, must respect the opinion 
of the majority as the governing opinion. 
Above all, it should be remembered that 
flouting the law in expressing one’s own views 
can never lead to a better society, only to 
anarchy. 

Thus, it is easy to see how peaceful demon- 
strators are patriots. Those who protest the 
accelerating draft and the expanding Viet- 
nam conflict for unselfish reasons are, like 
many dying in Vietnam, exhibiting love for 
their country on the highest level, although 
in a different manner. How would less 
thoughtful Americans be made to think if it 
were not for the stimulating effect of the 
diverse opinions expressed by those who know 
what they owe America? 


TWELFTH WINNING ESSAY 
(By David Carlson, 13, 8430 Wehrle Drive, 

Williamsville, N.Y., eighth-grade pupil of 

Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary School, 

Williamsville, winner of the boys’ division 

of the private and parochial elementary 

school classification; Sister M. Ann 

Therese, teacher) 

I owe America many things because 
America has helped me in various ways since 
I was born. First, I owe America loyalty be- 
cause a country gets its strength from the 
loyalty of its citizens, my full support in 
times of crisis as well as in times of peace. 
I must defend my country, whether by fight- 
ing and if necessary making the supreme 
sacrifice; or perhaps just by taking an in- 
terest in my country’s problems. I must try 
to help obliterate slums, civil rights dis- 
putes, illegal use of drugs, and other forms 
of civil disobedience. 

I also owe my country respect; for its 
laws and its officials. I must also abide by 
the laws since they were made for my own 
protection as well as the rest of the people. 

Through my God-given talents and with 
the best in education, both academic and 
technical, I will give to my country the 
benefits of this knowledge. 

I owe my country the wise use of the 
privileges given to me by the “Bill of Rights.” 
I am given the “Freedom of Religion” and 
I owe it to my country to use this priceless 
privilege to worship God as I see fit. I am 
given the “Freedom of Speech” and I owe 
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it to my country to voice my opinions about 
many of the things which influence my life. 
I am given the “Right to Vote” and I 
owe it to my country to vote and elect the 
men who will govern this country wisely. 
My debt to my country will only be paid as 
I live my life as a good citizen. I believe that 
I will cherish this trust and pay my obliga- 
e to my country in thought, word, and 
eed. 


AlD-Sponsored Foreign Business Under- 
cuts Domestic Industry by Imports 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the Chi- 
cago Tribune of April 4 contained an in- 
terview between the economist and 
writer, Eliot Janeway, and Mr. Basil S, 
Turner, chairman of the board of elec- 
tronics firm, CTS Corp. Mr. Turner very 
recently returned from a trip to the 
Orient, and in the interview makes some 
interesting remarks concerning what he 
found in Formosa in particular, where in 
joint ventures with Formosans using 
AID funds, Japan “not only is elbowing 
us out of foreign markets, but is doing it 
with our money and at our risk. The 
Japanese are using the aid we are giving 
Formosa as an export cover for them- 
selves.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, entitled “Formosan 
Economy Gets Big U.S. Boost,” may ap- 
pear in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FORMOSAN Economy Gets Bic U.S. Boost 

(By Eliot Janeway) 

New York, April 3.—Henry H. Fowler, 
secretary of the treasury, last week expressed 
concern over America’s trade performance, 
But, in view of the advantages which Ameri- 
ca’s foreign economic policies continue to 
spot our most aggressive competitors, it’s 
little wonder that American exports are lag- 
ging behind the competitive parade, and that 
American imports are continuing to rise. 

CTS is an old, established, progressive 
American entry in the international elec- 
tronic stakes. Its chairman, Basil S. Turner, 
has just returned from a trip to the orient. 
His findings illuminate the apparent mystery 
of America’s failure to deal, as other indus- 
trial powers would if they could, from 
strength. 

Janeway: What is going on in Formosa 
now, industrially and financially? 

Turner: There is a great hustling and 
bustling in industrial activity and growth. 
During the last 18 years, since the Com- 
munist regime took over in China, America 
has given Formosa a tremendous amount of 
financial assistance. This influx of American 
dollars has resulted in a somewhat weird 
juxtaposition of modern industrial technol- 
ogy and traditional 17th and 18th century 
habits and customs. The automobile and the 
water-buffalo drawn cart vie with each other 
as modes of transportation. American aid 
has tended to superimpose 20th century tech- 
nological changes on a society perhaps faster 
than the society can absorb them. 

IMPRESSED WITH CENTER 


JANEWAY: Where did you find the in- 
fluences of American aid most evident? 

Turner: I was particularly impressed with 
the free port industrial center which has been 
built at Kaohsiung to encourage industry 
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from all over the world to locate in this low 
labor-cost area. I understand that the de- 
velopment of this very modern industrial 
park and related buildings was instituted and 
financed with American funds, with practi- 
cally no cost to the Chinese government. Ap- 
proximately 115 enterprises are located in 
this area, with Japanese companies pre- 
dominating. Direct labor and overhead 
costs are much lower in Japan than here, but 
they're even lower in Formosa. 

JANEWAY: Tell me about some of your visits 
to industrial plants. 

Turner: In one particular plant, watt-hour 
electric meters, which are used for measur- 
ing consumer use of electric power, were being 
manufactured under aid financing for export 
to, of all places, Viet Nam. Another facility 
I visited was manufacturing power trans- 
formers, a process which requires a good deal 
of sophisticated know-how. The company 
representatives said that this was a joint 
venture with a Japanese company. On further 
inquiry, I was told that the transformers 
were being manufactured for export to Brazil 
and not for use in Formosa, Brazil, of course, 
has experienced rather substantial devalua- 
tion of her currency during the past two 
years. 

Nevertheless, this enterprise, I learned, 
was being funded by the American govern- 
ment thru our foreign assistance program 
to Brazil, It seems that Japan not only is 
elbowing us out of foreign markets, but is 
doing it with our money and at our risk, 
The Japanese are using the aid we are giving 
Formosa as an export cover for themselves. 

AFFECTS ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY 

Janeway: How does all this affect the 
American electronics industry, of which your 
own company is a part? 

TurNER: It is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult for the domestic electronic component 
manufacturer and consumer product manu- 
facturer to compete with foreign imports. 
Accordingly, some American companies now 
are manufacturing their products in lower 
labor-rate areas off-shore and importing them 
into this country. Of course, exporting our 
American-made products also is difficult. It 
is our technology that we have to rely on to 
blaze our export trail. Other countries gen- 
erally copy the product; and when they 
catch up with our technology, it is necessary 
for us to move on with new technological 
changes. We now have the leadership in 
technology, but we must be able to continue 
to improve our products and bring out new 
and better ones. Technological advance re- 
quires a long period of research and devel- 
opment which cannot be quickly turned on 
and off. 

JANEWAY: You are saying that once your 
product gets standardized elsewhere, you 
lose the export potential because of the 
higher prices at which you must sell. 

TurNER: We are losing orders now to the 
far east area. Japan is aggressively pursuing 
the electronic markets, especially for radios, 
television receivers, hi-fi, and stereo equip- 
ment. It seems that countries which are 
benefiting from our subsidies, to which we 
are selling our raw materials and giving our 
know-how, and from which we are buying, 
are somehow getting all the rewards. A day 
of reckoning may be overdue. 


The “Pueblo”—How Long, Mr. 
President? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 87th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 
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Intergovernmental Relationships in a 
Changing Society—Address by Hon. 
John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman, U.S. 


Civil Service Commission 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1968 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, one of 
the Nation’s leading spokesmen in the 
field of intergovernmental relations and 
public administration is Chairman John 
W. Macy, Jr., of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. 

Chairman Macy recently delivered a 
timely and provocative address to the 
National Conference on Public Admin- 
istration of the American Society for 
Public Administration held in Boston. In 
this speech he outlined the challenges 
facing public administrators today and 
warned them that “the American people 
are weighing the evidence of our per- 
formance and are measuring our capac- 
ity to deliver in response to human 
needs.” He then went on to spell out 
how public administrators could respond 
to these challenges of citizens expecta- 
tion and how they could help open up 
new avenues of job opportunities for the 
disadvantaged. 

Mr. President, I was impressed and 
encouraged by Mr. Macy’s remarks. I ask 
unanimous consent that his fine speech 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONSHIPS IN A 
CHANGING SocreTy—THAT DURABLE AND 
DELICATE BALANCE 

(Address by Chairman John W. Macy, Jr., 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, before the 
1968 National Conference on Public Ad- 
ministration of the American Society for 
Public Administration at the Sheraton- 
Boston Hotel, Boston, Mass., March 27, 
1968) 

Public administration is on trial today. In 
every public jurisdiction the American peo- 
ple are weighing the evidence of our perform- 
ance and are measuring our capacity to de- 
liver in response to public need. 

President Johnson described our day as “a 
time of testing for our Nation.” This test 
must be taken and passed by the public ad- 
ministrator who faces the current array of 
public problems demanding administrative 
solutions. Our capabilities will be scored as 
we are tested day to day in new and changing 
programs designed to raise the quality of life 
for all Americans. 

The theme for this conference, and for all 
conclaves where public administrators gath- 
er, must be: new responses in administra- 
tion to fulfill citizen expectation of public 
action. 

How can this profession mobilize and de- 
velop to meet the test and to assure a favor- 
able verdict? 

We are not unfamiliar with problems. Not 
that all problems are new and revolution- 
ary—though some clearly are and must be 
so attacked. Public administrators have faced 
many of them. In fact, some of these same 
problems have been faced before. But in 
their present magnitude, their implications 
for the future, their orientation toward emo- 
tional responses, and their interrelationships, 
the problems of today are unprecedented. 

At the same time, our resources are 
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limited, and time is pressing in upon us. 
We must quickly change some of the con- 
ditions which have come so close to over- 
whelming our cities. We must accelerate 
change in the desired direction, without all 
of the financial power we might wish be- 
hind the accelerator. We must utilize the 
newest and the best techniques of man- 
agerial decision-making in every arena of 
public activity. 

This demand for administrative miracles 
calls for a higher order of cooperation among 
governmental jurisdictions than we have 
ever achieved before. What we have cited as 
desirable patterns of collaboration in the 
past now are urgently needed in action. We 
must stop just talking about the ecumenical 
movement in administration. We must make 
it a living reality. 

And government alone, with all its ele- 
ments, will not be enough to solve our human 
problems. We must devise means for the con- 
structive involvement of the private sector— 
business and industry, labor and education, 
foundations and voluntary organizations, The 
total genius of our pluralistic society must be 
brought to bear on the solution of our basic 
social problems. 

REVOLUTION OF RELATIONSHIPS 

It was only two years ago, at this Society’s 
Arden House Conference, that one of your 
speakers had this to say— 

“We have little more than glimpsed the be- 
ginnings of the revolution in intergovern- 
mental relationships that is ahead of us. 
Although grant-in-aid and other forms of 
intergovernmental dependency have become 
well established, the new programs of the 
Great Society call even more for direct par- 
ticipation in national programs by local gov- 
ernments, and in some cases by local nongov- 
ernmental organizations. An equally, if not 
more striking difference is one of focus: the 
problem is the target, and all agencies that 
have something material to contribute to its 
solution must converge upon it.” 

I remember that passage well, because I 
was the speaker—and I hope you have enough 
forgiveness in your heart to forgive me for 
quoting myself. You see this is one of the 
risks we all run in inviting veteran adminis- 
trators for repeat performances. 

But the revolution I forecast has not pro- 
gressed as smoothly as we might wish. Grant- 
in-aid programs have indeed become well es- 
tablished. They now number around 220. Of 
the 21 principal departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government, 16 of them admin- 
ister programs of this type. 

With some overlapping, we have 50 differ- 
ent programs of aid to general education; 57 
programs for vocational and job training; 35 
for housing; more than 20 involved in trans- 
portation; 27 for utilities and services; 62 for 
community facilities; 32 for land use; and 28 
for cultural and recreational facilities. 

Grant-in-aid programs have been described 
as the most important vehicle of intergovern- 
mental relations. Their growth is perhaps the 
best testament to their acceptance by the 
vast majority of the American people. It is 
their administration that has raised so many 
problems. 

Senator Edmund S. Muskie, of Maine, 
whose studies in the field of intergovern- 
mental relations are known to all of you, has 
pointed out: “The administration of this 
multitude of programs has severely taxed the 
resources of all levels of government. And 
the proliferation of Federal grants has put 
the spotlight on the Federal system—that 
durable but delicate balance of jurisdictions 
and powers that has evolved throughout our 
history.” 

LEGISLATION CAN HELP 

That durable and delicate balance has 
been under a considerable amount of pres- 
sure from time to time in the past. But 
never more than in recent years. Legislation 
alone never accomplished anything. Legisla- 
tion is the charter for action forged from 
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popular demand and consent. Legislation is 
a challenge to activate public policy. The 
job of administration is to plan, focus, and 
apply the action for the fulfillment of the 
challenge and the response to the charter. 

Again and again in recent years, special 
study groups and advisory commissions have 
identified deficiencies in public management 
as contributing causes in the growth of pub- 
lic problems. The reports of these groups 
should become required reading for public 
administrators. They constitute the assess- 
ment offered by the thoughtful critics of 
the roles we play on the public stage. The 
recent report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, the Kerner Re- 
port, spotlighted one difficulty in our modern 
administrative task. Said the report: “The 
new social development legislation has put 
great strain upon . administrative prac- 
tices at all levels of government. It has 
loaded new work on Federal departments. It 
has required planning and administrative ca- 
pacity rarely seen in statehouses, county 
courthouses, and city halls.” 

The development of planning and adminis- 
trative capacity in the statehouses, court- 
houses, city halls, and Federal offices has been 
a prime objective of this Society since its 
founding. Obviously our efforts must be ex- 
tended if we are to provide the talent neces- 
sary to deal effectively with the difficulties 
cited in the Kerner report. Raising the qual- 
ity of administrative and professional per- 
sonnel in all these jurisdictions must be a 
primary and combined objective. Means exist 
for extended action in this area, but they 
can be magnified through the enactment of 
the legislative provisions contained in the 
Education for the Public Service and Inter- 
governmental Manpower Acts presented by 
President Johnson in his Quality of Govern- 
ment Message last year. These bills were 
drawn from significant contributions made 
by Senator Muskie’s Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations, the Committee for 
Economic Development, and the Municipal 
Manpower Commission. 

The proposals in these bills are designed 
to improve and strengthen the preparation 
and development of personnel for service at 
all levels. I include the Federal level, for 
the Federal civil service would gain through 
exchanges of personnel with other jurisdic- 
tions, and through the increased flexibility of 
training arrangements possible under this 
proposed legislation. 

The provisions of these bills would permit 
the construction of new relationships be- 
tween the several levels of government and 
the university community in the interest of 
raising the standards of public service per- 
formance. They would permit the develop- 
ment of new additional programs, both pre- 
service and post-entry, to overcome critical 
shortages in talent. They would permit in- 
service training programs with joint partici- 
pation by local, State, and Federal personnel. 
They would permit joint recruiting and ex- 
amining for public employment. They would 
permit mutual assistance arrangements for 
improvements in personnel administration. 
They would permit the joint development of 
modern personnel systems based on merit 
principles. 

The Intergovernmental Manpower Act 
passed the Senate and is currently in hear- 
ings before the special House Subcommittee 
on Education. The Education for the Public 
Service Act is being presented at hearings in 
both Houses. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION 


A third piece of proposed legislation, the 
Intergovernmental Cooperation Act, was re- 
introduced in the Senate in January 1967. 
The sentences I quoted to you earlier, from 
Senator Muskie, were taken from his speech 
reintroducing this bill. This proposal was de- 
signed to foster the fullest cooperation and 
coordination of activities between the levels 
of government. 
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It would provide for more uniform admin- 
istration of Federal funds to the States, 
and improve the scheduling of fund trans- 
ferrals so States could budget more effec- 
tively. It would establish a coordinated in- 
tergovernmental urban assistance policy. A 
new provision added in the current legisla- 
tion would further improve the management 
of grant-in-aid programs: it would author- 
ize the President to consolidate individual 
grants within broad functional areas, subject 
to Congressional veto. 

The timeliness of this legislation is clearly 
indicated by another quotation from the 
Kerner report: “There is a clear and com- 
pelling requirement for better coordination 
of federally-funded programs, particularly 
those designed to benefit residents of the 
inner city.” 

The Intergovernmental Cooperation Act 
would help to alleviate such situations as 
the surrounding Federal grants for commu- 
nity water supplies and sewage-treatment 
facilities. Five different agencies of Govern- 
ment are presently involved in administering 
such grants. 

The proposed law would also provide for 
more uniform assistance to those forced to 
relocate as the result of the acquisition of 
real p for Federal and federally-aided 
public improvement programs. 

This legislation is badly needed, and I 
hope all three of the bills will be passed by 
the Congress. They would provide administra- 
tors with many of the tools needed to build 
an administrative mechanism able to cope 
with the pervasive problems of today—prob- 
lems which do not respect political bound- 
aries. 

Pending the passage of the legislation, how- 
ever, ents should be made within 
existing authority to meet these objectives. 
The recommendations flowing from the So- 
ciety’s Arden House Conference in 1966 have 
not been fully exploited. The areas of po- 
tential action within the bounds of admin- 
istrative discretion are large and have not 
been explored as productively as possible up 
to this time. 


A NEW MANAGEMENT PHILOSOPHY 


As form follows function, so do programs 
respond to problems. Programs breed new 
outlooks on the part of those managers who 
must administer them. These outlooks have 
broadened the management philosophy of 
the public executive beyond the narrow pe- 
rimeter of his immediate substantive respon- 
sibility. A new management philosophy is 
coming to maturity in the Federal service to 
encompass this broader outlook. It is a phi- 
losophy that recognizes that a Federal execu- 
tive needs to view his responsibilities as 
being broader than his agency mission. It is 
a philosophy that supports an increasing in- 
volvement by the executive in interagency 
and intergovernmental relationships. It is a 
philosophy that prompts participation by the 
executive in joint community ventures call- 
ing for a pooling of leadership to assure 
fruitful social results. A broad view is essen- 
tial among all public executives if public pro- 
grams are to be synthesized for the greatest 
possible effectiveness. 

FOCUS ON JOBS 

The necessity for a closer interplay of juris- 
dictions—to get on with public administra- 
tion’s mission on the most critical fronts— 
impinges always on problems of the disad- 
vantaged and of the cities. 

The President has said that a primary es- 
sential in meeting these domestic challenges 
is more jobs... that the time has come when 
we must get to those who are last in line— 
the hard-core unemployed. His objective is to 
find jobs for 500,000 of these persons within 
the next three years. 

In respect to jobs, the President has called 
upon the innovative resources of American 
business and industry to help carry the load. 
And in so doing, he has pointed out that 
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the disadvantaged people of this country 
make up a potential market of enormous 
size. 

The National Alliance of Businessmen, 
headed by Henry Ford the 2nd, has gone 
to work with enthusiasm on this program. 
The effort is to get private industry to make 
jobs available for which the disadvantaged 
can qualify—or to train them, if necessary, 
with a commitment to hire. For such train- 
ing, the Government will negotiate con- 
tracts with individual companies to reim- 
burse training costs, and thus protect them 
from loss. 

As Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz says: 
“Jobs are the live ammunition in the war 
on poverty” * * * and he adds that it's up 
to business and industry to pass the am- 
munition. 

In a special report on business and the 
urban cyisis, Business Week reports that 
businesses trying to “pass the ammunition” 
have fouad that “hiring and training the 
people at the bottom of the ghetto barrel 
is a lot tougher than it sounds.” 

The hard-core unemployed are un- 
schooled, unskilled, unmotivated. To turn 
them into productive workers, business must 
help them overcome handicaps that bar 
them from good jobs: culturally impover- 
ished ves, grossly deficient education, poor 
health fear of failure, and discrimination. 
Society has turned its back on these people 
so fy mly that even when discrimination 
ends, the victims refuse to believe it. 

The principal surprise reported by Business 
Week is that the hardcore unemployed are 
retarded so far. Not mentally, but educa- 
tionally. Many companies had to start by 
teaching basic reading, writing, and arith- 
metic before they could even start on job 
skills, 

The information gaps are often amazing. 
One trainee had attended three years of 
high school. He was told to drill a series 
of holes a foot apart. “What's a foot?” he 
asked. 

Another was given a job requiring meas- 
urement with a ruler. The trainee admitted 
he didn't know how to use it. 

In Government offices employing disad- 
vantaged youth as part of the President’s 
Youth Opportunity Campaign, we have 
found youngsters who were unfamiliar with 
the operation of a dial telephone, who did 
not know how to look up a name in an 
alphabetical list, and who did not know 
how to go about cashing a check. Simple 
things, all of them—inconsequential. But 
think how strange and uncomfortable the 
modern world of work would be to you, if you 
had never learned these everyday opera- 
tions! 

Another discovery made by industry is that 
training, by itself, does little good. But 
training with a job at the end of it—that’s 
a different matter! Business Week notes that 
“the key to effective training is a job at the 
end of the training cycle.” 

Like Government, business has found that 
job restructuring is one key to the situa- 
tion. Industry has found that lower-level 
jobs with lower requirements lead to charges 
that the company is lowering employment 
standards, Many companies find it neces- 
sary to emphasize to their employees that 
the filling of lower-level jobs with lower 
requirements does not mean a lowering of 
standards. 

In Goverment we have found that opening 
of lower-level jobs for those with lower-level 
skills serves to support and protect the 
standards of the usual entrance grades. 
Standards are supported, not eroded. 

Opening of lower-level jobs through job 
restructuring helps to concentrate the 
higher-level duties when the lower-level 
duties are stripped out. Again, the original 
job is strengthened, not weakened. Any 
change of the original job is in the direction 
of upgrading, not downgrading. 
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WILL IT WORK? 

Although we don’t yet. know all the an- 
swers, some of the early results are en- 
couraging. An auto company executive put 
it this way: “Some of the inner-city people 
we hired are working out better than the 
walk-ins.” In Philadelphia a department 
store manager who hired eight Negro girls as 
trainees commented: “In the past we hired 
Negroes because we felt we had to. Now we 
feel these girls deserve to be hired on their 
own merits.” 

“On their own merits!" That is the key. 
In Government we have had a policy of equal 
opportunity for a long time. But we have 
made new, more active, more direct efforts 
to attract, train, and hire the disadvantaged 
in recent years—and our effort has consist- 
ently been to do this in ways which would 
not compromise the merit system. 

Let me make the statement a little strong- 
er. Not only do we strive not to compromise 
the merit system—but, in the long run, to 
improve it. Like industry, we went search- 
ing for the disadvantaged because it was 
our duty as a responsible employer. We be- 
gan to see that they deserve to be hired on 
their own merit. And that is the name of 
the system. 

Creative capitalism and creative Federalism 
are by no means mutually exclusive. In fact, 
they thrive together if given mutual confi- 
dence and respect. To make an impression on 
the great problems that loom ahead requires 
a delicate balance of powerful forces. 

And that brings us full circle to what I 
said in the beginning. Public administrators 
are on trial, but so are in busi- 
ness and manufacturing, and so indeed is our 
entire system of free enterprise and free men. 

Intergovernmental relationships and the 
partnership with industry both basically 
demand the same thing: that we concentrate 
on the problem, the job to be done, and that 
we develop ways of attacking it together. If 
such combined effort can be joined under 
talented administrative leadership, we can 
truly convert today’s problems into to- 
morrow's opportunities. 

Without delay, let us move ahead to pass 
the test. 


A People’s Captive Nations Committee in 
the House of Representatives 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
July 14-20 will be the 10th observance 
of Captive Nations Week. Since 1959, 
when Congress passed the Captive Na- 
tions Week resolution—Public Law 86- 
90—the week’s tradition has been per- 
petuated by the National Captive Na- 
tions Committee in Washington, D.C. 
The annual observance to the week has 
forcefully underscored the fact that, de- 
spite interparty and intraparty feuds and 
superficial changes in the Red Empire, 
the captive nations and peoples them- 
selves still are very much in the bondage 
of captivity. It has also advanced the 
vital need for a Special House Committee 
on the Captive Nations, and this need is 
clearly emphasized by the mass arrests 
and also russification in Ukraine and in 
other captive non-Russian nations in 
the Soviet Union. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk has opposed the formation of 
this committee. 

The new book on “The Vulnerable Rus- 
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sians” provides an authoritative back- 
ground on the efforts made for such a 
people’s committee on the captive na- 
tions. It also explains in detail why a 
special House committee is necessary. 
Authored by Dr. Lev Dobriansky, of 
Georgetown University, the book makes 
for easy reading, is unusually revealing 
in many areas, and exceptionally docu- 
mented throughout. With broad per- 
spective, it shows the role such a com- 
mittee would play in this age of psycho- 
political warfare and analyzes carefully 
Rusk’s desk view of the U.S.S.R. 

“The Vulnerable Russians” is now 
available at the Georgetown University 
bookstore, White Gravenor, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. However, 
some excerpts from the book will give 
the reader an indication of the novel 
nature of the work. 

The excerpts follow: 

EXCERPTS From “THE VULNERABLE RUSSIANS” 
RUSK’S DUSK VIEW OF THE U.S.S.R. 

“Moscow and Petersburg succumbed easily 
to Bolshevism ... There must have been 
something in the Great Russian tradition 
that provided more food for Bolshevism than 
the soil of the rest of the Empire 

—George Fedetov 

In the light of all that has been discussed 
so far, these next three chapters might well 
be grouped under a supertitle “How Not To 
Beat the Russians.” Three substantial pieces 
of evidence are elaborated upon to show this. 
Doubtless, there are many others. But these 
representative pieces are adequate for our 
purposes of comparison and contrast, of 
sensible evaluation and judgment. 

The first piece of evidence is the Rusk let- 
ters. These letters reveal unmistakably the 
rather dusk and feeble view held by the Sec- 
retary of State toward our chief adversary. 
They measure well the intellectual and psy- 
cho-political lag we spoke of before. 

* . * . * 

Since the letters sent by Secretary Rusk to 
the Rules Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have stirred up this widespread 
interest, it can be safely held that in time 
much more will be written and said about 
them, They are prominently indicative of 
the type of thinking we find on the highest 
levels. The letters deal with the subject of 
captive nations, and all Americans who are 
absorbed in this subject will assess the Ad- 
ministration’s position in the light of these 
communications. These significant letters are 
also related to the subject we have just dis- 
cussed, the Special House Committee on the 
Captive Nations. 

* * + s * 

In this strategy of delay and postpone- 
ment the third maneuver led to the first 
Rusk letter. The maneuver called for an 
opinion on the project by the Department 
of State. It had been generally known that 
the Department looked upon the special 
committee proposal with a jaundiced eye, but 
in the interest of delay and postponement 
this step was urged. A counter-motion was 
offered and carried to have a departmental 
representative in person before the Rules 
Committee. This never came to pass. In- 
stead, the Secretary of State chose to re- 
spond to the committee’s invitation by way 
of a letter. 

* * * * * 
Rusk’s open missive 

Dated August 22, 1961 and addressed to 
the Honorable Howard W. Smith, the letter 
reads as follows: 

. * > . * 

“As the United States Government seeks 
to deal with the threat posed by recent Soviet 
actions concerning Berlin, it is of utmost 
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importance that we approach any consulta- 
tions with our allies or negotiations with 
the Soviet Union in an atmosphere which 
best lends itself to an acceptable settlement. 
In this context, I believe the establishment 
of such a committee at this time would like- 
ly be a source of contention and might be 
taken as a pretext for actions by the Soviet 
Union which would interfere with the reso- 
lution of the present crisis concerning 
Berlin. 
* * * * * 

“The President and I have both expressed 
the conviction that a final settlement of the 
problem of Berlin, of Germany and of Cen- 
tral Europe must take into account the 
right of self-determination of the peoples 
concerned. However, the United States 
Government's position is weakened by any 
action which confuses the rights of former- 
ly independent peoples or nations with the 
status of areas, such as the Ukraine, Armenia 
or Georgia, which are traditional parts of 
the Soviet Union, Reference to these latter 
areas places the United States Government 
in the undesirable position of seeming to 
advocate the dismemberment of an historical 
state 

* * * * * 

At this juncture, in all probability the 
reader can quickly discern for himself the 
dusk points of this first Rusk letter. With the 
Berlin crisis under way the Secretary ex- 
pressed concern over the prospect that Mos- 
cow would not react favorably toward the 
creation of a special committee. This would 
be true in any circumstances, After all, the 
prime objective of such a committee has been 
to fix the spotlight of world attention on 
Soviet Russian imperialism and colonialism. 
It becomes rather tiring to witness our coun- 
try berated throughout the world, including 
Viet Nam, for “American imperialism,” 
while the worst imperio-colonialist power in 
modern history, Soviet Russia (an imperial- 
ist within the USSR itself), is saved from 
righteous indignation because of protracted 
ignorance, as demonstrated by this Rusk 
missive. Also, it is strange, to say the least, 
that even in the pursuit of facts and truth 
for popular enlightenment within the United 
States itself, we have to predicate our sup- 
posedly sovereign actions on the feeling of 
colonialist Moscow. 

Second, the Secretary's allegation that both 
governmental and private sources have long 
been studying this subject in the manner ad- 
vocated by the original H. Res. 211 is simply 
not in accord with fact. As indicated earlier, 
he was publicly challenged to produce any 
comprehensive study on Soviet Russian eco- 
nomic colonialism with the USSR. To this 
day he has avoided the challenge. The fact 
is that there is no such study. The same can 
be said for other fundamental topics bearing 
on the captive nations. 

In addition, his allegation misses one of 
the basic arguments for a special committee 
in this regard. And this is the need of a 
thorough, systematic study of every captive 
nation for popular consumption and under- 
standing both here and abroad. What impact 
on the thought and consciousness of the 
average American, be he worker or student, 
have the intermittently written and often- 
times unknown studies of a few specialists 
had? It would seem that the State Depart- 
ment is fearful of having methodic fact- 
finding studies on the captive nations 
brought to the attention of the American 
people. 


* * * + * 


In this one statement the Secretary re- 
veals a number of things. The well-substan- 
tiated independence drives of Ukraine, 
Armenia and Georgia, not to mention other 
non-Russian nations in the USSR, are ap- 
parently of no importance to State’s policy 
planners. Furthermore, on the face of this 
statement, we have the ridiculous notion 
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expressed that the Soviet Union, which has 
been barely in existence for forty-five years, 
is “an historical state.” If, logically, we give 
the Secretary the benefit of doubt on this 
statement, so that the USSR is properly 
viewed as a continuation of the Tsarist Rus- 
sian Empire, his difficulty becomes com- 
pounded. On this ground what he is in effect 
saying is that the Russian Empire in its 
present primary guise as the USSR must not 
be dismembered. Perhaps one shouldn't be 
too hard on the Secretary when an acclaimed 
world historian, Arnold Toynbee, also thinks 
the USSR is “Russia” and even goes so far 
on an emotional tangent to say “Americans 
are the only Western imperialists left, except 
for the Portuguese.” Is it any wonder that 
Moscow can rely on its deceptive peaceful 
coexistence program? 
* * * * * 


The Stevenson interlude 


Now, in terms of time sequence, it is most 
revealing that soon after the fantastic con- 
tents of Rusk’s first letter had been made 
public, our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Adlai E. Stevenson, released a memo- 
randum to Delegations in the U.N. which in 
every respect was unique and unprecedented. 
As we have noted in other contexts, this 
memo, dated November 25, 1961, bore heavily 
on Moscow's imperio-colonialism and cited 
fact after fact about this system in the So- 
viet Union itself. In short, the contents of the 
Stevenson communication have also stood in 
sharp contradiction to the notions expressed 
in the first Rusk letter. 

. * * . * 

The Stevenson memo was truly a most wel- 
come one. On record, it is the best yet given 
by any of our Ambassadors to the United Na- 
tions. However, how does one account for the 
obvious discrepancies of thought and con- 
ception existing between Stevenson's memo 
and Rusk's first letter. If anything, they show 
a lack of unity in expressions of U.S. foreign 
policy toward the U.S.S.R. Regardless of the 
causal explanations, they certainly substan- 
tiate further the rational basis of a people's 
committee on the captive nations. 

* * * . 

Here, too, a careful reading of this letter 
shows that every new communication sent by 
State to the Rules Committee has only af- 
forded more evidence and ammunition for 
the proponents of a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations. One, the false notion that 
the captive non-Russian nations in the USSR 
are merely “minority peoples of the U.S.S.R.” 
again suggests a poor level of knowledge and 
understanding with respect to these nations. 
Stevenson's letter-memo validly recognizes 
them as nations with statehoods destroyed by 
imperialist Soviet Russia; Rusk sees them as 
“minority peoples,” kin members to a given 
“nation” and “country” but in the minority. 


What is amazing, too, in this Maginot Cold 
War of ours is the extent to which we ac- 
commodate the avowed Muscovite enemy by 
our fallacious commissions or pusillanimous 
omissions. We are supposed to be winning 
the minds and hearts of all peoples and na- 
tions in the cause of freedom and our own 
survival. Yet one finds colonialist Moscow 
rarely, if ever, employing the fictitious term 
“minority peoples” with reference to the 
non-Russian nations in the USSR. But our 
Department of State, as though seeking not 
to befriend the nations immediately border- 
ing our enemy, falls short of recognizing 
their nationhood, not to mention their nom- 
inal statehood. Remember, only a few years 
ago State’s house organ Soviet Affairs Notes 
claimed that “the term ‘Ukraine’ is itself a 
modern political rather than a historical 
term. It was invented in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by nationalists seeking to detach the 
southwestern borderlands of Russia from the 
Tsarist Empire.” Fantastic, isn’t this, when 
for centuries the term has been in general 
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use. If all this isn’t an irony and perhaps 
more that deserves investigation, one cannot 
find anything comparable to it. 
* * * * » 

From all this it should be quite evident 
that the State Department fears the work 
and operations of a people’s committee, a 
Special House Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions. It fears the factual findings of such 
a committee, which would throw light on the 
limitations and fictions of the Department's 
research and other branches as concerns the 
USSR. It also fears a closer congressional 
check on its policy-thinking and policy- 
making with regard to the USSR. Above all, 
it seems to fear the impact such a committee 
would have on the American people. The 
dusky Rusk letters certainly are the evidence 
of all this and more. 


* * * * * 
Maneuvers ad nauseam 
* * * * * 


This desperate maneuver couldn't work for 
several good reasons. First, one needn't play 
up the fact that the State Department 
showed a most cooperative attitude toward 
the “unexpected” decision of this subcommit- 
tee by sending Assistant Secretary Foy Kohler 
to be the first witness. We recall that in re- 
sponse to the Rules Committee's invitation 
only letters were seen fit. The reasons are 
more solid than this. One is that the reports 
of this subcommittee could in no way match 
the aims, objectives and envisioned work of 
a special committee. A conglomeration of 
haphazardly requested testimonies is no sub- 
stitute for detailed, documented studies of 
each captive nation. In addition, a subcom- 
mittee on Europe could scarcely concern it- 
self with captive nations in Central and 
Eastern Asia and Latin America. Its purpose 
obviously negates the aggregative concept of 
captive nations. And one could hardly expect 
any results in terms of aggregative data cov- 
ering vital religious, cultural, military, eco- 
nomic and political subjects. 


* * * The operations and output of this 
makeshift sub-subcommittee in the subcom- 
mittee on Europe have been a sorry response 
to the calls for freedom in the Red Empire. 
Nowhere, for example, is there any serious 
thought given to Moscow's Pan-Slavist policy, 
one which both Marx and Engels recognized 
over a century ago, Yet this is standard pol- 
icy as can be gleaned from the following. 
Stalin “spoke very little or not at all about 
Parties, Communism, Marxism, but very 
much about the Slavs, about the ties be- 
tween the Russians and the south Slavs .. .” 


Lawlessness, Riots, and Devastation 


HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, all 
America continues to be concerned about 
the lawlessness and riots that have 
brought devastation to many of the Na- 
tion’s cities. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that Mr. Larry Laufer, a senior high 
school student in Kilgore, Tex., has 
written an essay on the subject. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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CHOICE Is LEFT TO INDIVIDUAL 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The following essay was 
written by senior Larry Laufer as fulfillment 
of an English IV assignment, The Mirror be- 
lieves that the author’s excellent treatment 
of such a timely subject warrants publica- 
tion so that students and faculty alike may 
ponder his views.) 

Today, one can scarcely read the news- 
papers or watch the news without learning 
of riots, demonstrations and draft-card burn- 
ings in scattered points of the country, Many 
feel civil disobedience is merely a valid exer- 
cise of free speech. Others, however, fear it 
as the precursor of anarchy. 

In order to effectively discuss this subject, 
it is imperative that two important terms be 
defined. Civil disobedience is the selective 
disobeying of laws which one feels are unjust 
and cannot be followed in good conscience. 
Anarchy is the absence of law or the absence 
of respect for the laws which are in existence. 
Anarchy is also the ultimate tyranny, for 
when it occurs, no rights are sacred. 

Should one servilely submit to unjust laws 
so that domestic tranquility will be main- 
tained at all cost? The answer is decidedly 
no. There are two courses of action that an 
individual may follow when evil ordinances 
exist. In a free and open society, there are 
always channels by which change can be 
brought about. 

In the United States one may turn to Con- 
gress, the courts and the constitutional 
amendment. One who claims that existing 
conditions are not changed for the better in 
America must either be blind or at least 
highly narrow-minded. 

Within the last 15 years the massive system 
of school segregation has been struck down 
by the courts, the traditional poll tax has 
been abolished by constitutional amend- 
ment and programs for the relief and re- 
habilitation of the poor have been estab- 
lished by Congressional decree, In other 
words, the American system of reform is not 
dormant or disabled, but it is very much 
alive, very much in action. 

A serious question remains: What if the 
channels of change are non-existent because 
the government is dictatorial or the public, 
itself, is corrupted and evil? The only an- 
swer can be that the individual must either 
submit to injustice, or he must work toward 
the overthrowing of the government or the 
destruction of the society itself. The Nurem- 
burg War Trials of 1945 established that trea- 
son is acceptable when the ruling clique of 
the country is deranged in character. 

The point which is advocated here, there- 
fore, is that there is no middle ground. One 
cannot be partially law-abiding. The indi- 
vidual must either accept the law while try- 
ing to change it, or if the levers of power 
are frozen (a condition not existing in the 
U.S.), he must make war on his community. 

When neither course is taken, then only 
prolonged violence and anarchy, the su- 
preme injustice, results. 


To Defy the Law Is To Invite Violence 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, April 8, the column by David 
Lawrence carried in the Washington 
Star was ore of the few articles of that 
period that did not take the form of an 
emotional eulogy of the late Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Since a degree of ob- 
jectivity has returned, I insert this 
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column into the Recorp since it does 
merit very special attention: 
To Dery Law Is To INVITE VIOLENCE 
(By David Lawrence) 


“News” is sometimes defined as a timely 
report of the unusual, Almost all of the 
speeches in the U.S. Senate on Friday 
eulogized and rightly extolled the conscien- 
tious purposes of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. in organizing and leading “demon- 
strations” and “marches” for civil rights. 

But an address which made some pointed 
criticism of King was delivered by Senator 
Robert C. Byrd, D-W. Va. It went unreported 
except for two or three sentences in press 
dispatches. 

Yet what Byrd said turned out to be singu- 
larly prophetic of the disorders and riots 
during the weekend that swept more than 20 
cities across the country with loss of life 
and many millions of dollars in damage to 
owners of private property. 

The Congressional Record prints the full 
text of Byrd’s 15-minute speech to the Sen- 
ate. It follows: 

“I rise today to express a great sorrow 
at what happened yesterday in Memphis. It 
need not have happened, and it should not 
have happened. For to take the life of a 
human being, except in self-defense or in the 
defense of others, is an awful thing to com- 
prehend, Life comes to man, not of himself, 
and once it is taken away it cannot be re- 
turned again. Yet, since Cain slew his brother 
Abel, man ha. continued to violate God’s 
law and take that which he cannot restore. 

“Daily, everywhere, in every city and ham- 
let, men die at the hands of other men, 
Here in the capital of the nation, women 
are made widows, and children are made 
orphans, because human life is taken by 
the gunman or the knife wielder. And only 
when the victim is an individual of rank, 
or station or title or broad reputation, does 
the nation mourn. 

“Yet, one life is Just as precious as is any 
other, and death's sorrow is just as real to 
the loved ones of the policeman or the fire- 
man or the young secretary whose life has 
been cruelly and brutally snatched away as 
it is to the home of the famous or the great. 

“The commandment says, ‘Thou shalt not 
kil, but man defies and violates God’s law 
daily throughout the land, and man violated 
God's law yesterday in Memphis. 

“If we would only learn to cherish and 
live according to God’s commandments and 
the laws of the land, ours would be a better 
country and a greater country and many a 
home would be spared of grief. 

“I was not an admirer of Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King, but I regret the tragedy that befell 
him and I feel sorrow for his family. I was 
shocked but I was not surprised at what 
happened, because of the tension that existed 
in Memphis. Now it has happened, and it is a 
tragic thing. I fear that bad matters may 
only be made worse, that old hatreds may 
be rekindled, new hatreds may be born, more 
blood may be spilled, and more lives may be 
taken. 

“Why cannot our people revere and respect 
and obey the laws of the country which gave 
most of us birth and which we all should 
love? 

“There is a lesson to be drawn from what 
happened in Memphis and from what has 
been happening with increasing intensity 
throughout the nation in recent years. That 
is, that mass protests, mass demonstrations, 
and mass marches and the like—whether la- 
beled nonviolent or otherwise—can only 
serve to encourage unrest and disorder, and 
to provoke violence and bloodshed. 

“And, in the end, those who advocate such 
methods often become, themselves, the vic- 
tims of the forces they themselves set in 
motion, 

“This, in a manner, is what happened to 
Dr. King. He usually spoke of nonviolence. 
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Yet, violence all too often attended his ac- 
tions, And, at the last, he himself met a 
violent end. 

“There are those who will believe that his 
death in Memphis was for a just cause. Yet, 
even in fighting for a just cause, one must 
pursue his course with reason, with due 
regard for the public welfare and good order, 
and with due respect for the law. 

“Dr. King must have known that, rioting 
having erupted from last weeks’ attempted 
march in Memphis, there was, in its wake, 
such an atmosphere of tension as to make 
his presence in that city dangerous to him- 
self and to others, at least for the time being. 
He must have known that the situation was 
volatile, and that passions had become 
greatly inflamed. 

“Yet regrettably, he persisted in his 
course, continued to exhort his followers to 
renew the march next week, and told the 
cheering audiences that a federal court in- 
junction would be ignored. We're not going 
to let any injunction turn us around,’ he 
said 


“No man can determine for himself 
whether or not a court injunction is legal or 
illegal, constitutional or unconstitutional. 
To do so would be to take the law unto one's 
own hands. 

“Justice Frankfurter said, ‘If one man can 
be allowed to determine for himself what is 
law, every man can. That means first chaos, 
then tyranny.’ 

“One cannot preach nonviolence and, at 
the same time, advocate defiance of the law, 
whether it be a court order, a municipal or- 
dinance, or a state or federal statute. For to 
defy the law is to invite violence, especially 
in a tense atmosphere involving many hun- 
dreds or thousands of people. To invite vio- 
lence is to endanger one’s own life. And one 
cannot live dangerously always. 

“Paul said, in his Epistle to the Romans, 
‘Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers.’ 

“He said, in his Epistle to Titus; ‘Put them 
in mind to be subject to principalities and 
powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready to do 
every good work.’ 

“And he said, in his second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, ‘Now, we command you, 
brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from 
every brother that walketh disorderly.’ 

“Thus, we are exhorted to obey the law 
and to respect authority, and those who re- 
fuse to do this cause serious risks to them- 
selves and to others. 

“The words of proverbs are as true today 
as they were in the day of King Solomon, 
who is thought to have written them: 
Whoso keepeth the law is a wise son; but he 
that is a companion of riotous men shameth 
his father.’ 

Dr. King’s profession was that of a min- 
ister. But no man is required to be a member 
of the clergy to be able to read and under- 
stand these simple passages from the scrip- 
tures, and all men would profit from obe- 
dience thereto. 

“This is an hour of great emotion through- 
out the land, and it is an hour of shame and 
remorse and sorrow, 

“But it should also be a time for sober 
reflection by all citizens. 

“And out of this moment should come a 
spirit of rededication to the principles of 
equal justice for every man, whatever his 
race, and a reawakening of respect for law 
and order on the part of every man, what- 
ever his race. 

“Neither men nor mobs can continue to 
create disorder and disregard the laws and 
disrupt the orderly functioning of govern- 
ment at any level, without shaking the very 
foundations of our society, tearing our 
country asunder, and destroying themselves 
in the end. 

“We must, if we are to avoid disaster, strive 
to live in peace, work together in harmony, 
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seek redress for our grievances through legal 
processes and strive always for the preserva- 
tion of good order. 

“This, I hope, will be the lesson we will 
all draw from the tragic events of recent 
days in Memphis. 

“As I have already said, this is a time of 
deep emotion. We may have on our hands a 
highly inflammable situation in which pas- 
sions will determine events of the day. What 
I am saying may not be considered entirely 
in keeping with the views being expressed by 
many, and may be misinterpreted by some, 
but I feel constrained to make this call to 
reason—in the hope that the reactions of 
our people may be influenced by careful 
thought of what is needed to steer the na- 
tion through this confused and troubled 
period.” 


Ralph K. Rahn 
HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1968 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have lost 
a good and dear friend—the passing of 
Ralph K. Rahn was sadly noted in Effing- 
ham County and the First District of 
Georgia. Ralph was an outstanding in- 
dividual, unique in his simplicity and 
genuine in his humility. But perhaps his 
most distinguishing characteristic was 
his unswerving loyalty and devotion to 
his friends, And I had the great privilege 
of being counted among his friends. 

Ralph Rahn came “into my corner” 
early in my political career, and he re- 
mained one of my most steadfast sup- 
porters and friends throughout the en- 
suing years—he was content to support 
his Congressman—and never exacted any 
promises nor demanded any favors for 
himself. And he understood when an un- 
usually busy schedule kept me from get- 
ting by to see him as often as I would 
have liked. They often told me down 
there: “If Ralph Rahn is for you, you 
have no worries in Effingham County.” 

Ralph Rahn, the politician, epitomized 
the kind of politics that has held this 
great country of ours together; individual 
citizens backing people they believe in. 
I am sure that Ralph did not whole- 
heartedly approve of every action of 
mine, but he used to tell me that he did 
approve of my sincerity, so I never heard 
any complaints from him. 

On those occasions when Ralph did ask 
some favor, it was always for the good 
people of Effingham County, never for 
himself. He was a completely unselfish 
man, who thought always of others. His 
passing is lightened somewhat when I 
think back over the innumerable people 
he helped and he never refused a worthy 
individual, be he rich or poor, black or 
white. His many friends will tell you that 
a man about to lose his farm did not have 
too much trouble getting a helping hand 
from Ralph Rahn, and the many young- 
sters he helped through school have gone 
n 78 responsible and productive adult- 

Although he had a heart as big as all 
outdoors, you would never hear about it 
from Ralph Rahn. 

As a child in Sunday school, I well 
remember being taught that Jesus went 
about doing good” and if, indeed, He does 
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choose from among us to help Him “going 
about doing good,” Ralph Rahn was cer- 
tainly an excellent choice. 

I have been blessed with an abundance 
of good friends during my lifetime, but 
men like Ralph are so rare as to leave 
an aching void by their passing. 

I will miss Ralph Rahn and I will 
cherish our friendship always. 


“Mr. Vermont” 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 18, 1968 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, on April 
16, the Burlington Free Press published 
an eloquent tribute to W. Arthur Simp- 
son who is regarded by all Vermonters 
as “Mr. Vermont.” 

Written by Representative George J. 
Kingston, Jr., of Northfield, the letter 
to the editor provides an interesting in- 
sight into the character and greatness 
of Arthur Simpson and an impressive 
review of why he is held in such high 
esteem and affection by all who know 
him 


Although the author is of different po- 
litical persuasion he has commented with 
great insight on what I consider to be 
the best legacy any man could possibly 
leave Vermonters for all time. 

Arthur Simpson has served his State 
tirelessly and extraordinarily well 
through generations of unmatched prog- 
ress in which he played a major role. 
He has been stanchly dedicated to his 
Vermont heritage and to its people whom 
he loves so well, and he has brought 
great vigor and inspiration to the legis- 
lature. 

His awards, his honors, are so many 
that I shall not list them here. Suffice it 
to say that we are very proud of this fine 
man who, in addition to his many ac- 
complishments, has one essential of 
greatness: He is a warm, an understand- 
ing, and a down-to-earth man. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NORTHFIELD, VT. 
PRAISE ror “Mr. VERMONT” 


The old saying, “Politics makes strange 
bedfellows”, contains more truth than 
poetry 


I feel compelled to write this letter to pay 
tribute to a very fine Vermonter named W. 
Arthur Simpson. Having served three regu- 
lar sessions and a few special sessions with 
Mr. Simpson, I can hold back no longer. This 
gentleman represents to me everything that 
is wholesome about Vermont. He is as solid 
as the rock that is quarried in the hills 
of Barre. Even though his legs appeared to 
weaken this last session, his heart and his 
mind were, if anything, stronger. 

His voting record will prove that he was 
for progress, but in moderation. He sup- 
ported many pieces of legislation which af- 
fected the areas of education and beautifi- 
cation of Vermont. Because I shared his 
concern for spending and bonding, we are 
considered now to be out-of-step. However, 
my business experience would not allow me 
to act differently. We continued to keep in 
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focus the size of our little state with 410,000 
people. 

It was a pleasure to see this past legislature 
honor Mr. Simpson in a way that his name 
will always be remembered. A revolving fund 
has been set up to insure that he will be a 
sponsor of a deserving student in the “Youth 
of Tomorrow” program. This program will 
continue throughout the years during regu- 
lar legislative sessions. 

He and many others would like to preserve 
Vermont for our youth as we have known 
and loved it. We must fight to keep it from 
being such an expensive place in which only 
the idle rich can live. 

In summary, this fine gentleman is a sym- 
bol to me of the rock placed here in Vermont 
before man arrived. It is a rock not to be 
duplicated in any other state and which we 
all like and respect because of its soundness, 
quality, and unbreakable character. 

GEORGE J. KINGSTON, Jr. 


Peace Talks—No Quick Decision 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Evening Herald of Rock Hill, S.C., con- 
tains an editorial entitled “Peace Talks— 
No Quick Decision.” In this discerning 
discussion of negotiations with the 
enemy, the editor points out the dangers 
of optimism. 

From the standpoint of the North Viet- 
namese, everything that has transpired 
thus far is to their advantage. The 
bombing has been reduced, the ports of 
North Vietnam are still open, and the 
supplies are still transported over the 
railroad lines from Red China. 

The editorial reminds us that the peace 
talks in Korea dragged on for 2 years 
while the Communists tried to gain every 
advantage. The editorial predicts that 
the negotiations for peace in Vietnam 
will be long and drawn out and that be- 
cause of this there is a need for as much 
patience and alertness as was needed 
during the military campaign. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In Our OPINION: Peace TaLKS—No QUICK 
DECISION 

The signs that Hanoi is willing to sit 
down and talk—about anything—are hope- 
ful. But the troubles in Asia, including the 
war in Vietnam, are far from over. The most 
optimistic attitude must be that there is 
still a long way to go, and many dangers still 
ahead. 


Most Americans, and our international 
allies, may be inclined to put too much stock 
in the early responses from Hanoi. We have 
wearied of the war, become so pessimistic, 
that any sign that the shooting might be 
ended is seized upon, with perhaps more hope 
than should normally be expected. The talks 
being arranged could come to nothing. We 
must be prepared, as a nation, for that possi- 
bility. 

From Hanol's standpoint, certainly an all- 
out end to the bombing would be an ad- 
vantage—whether or not talks ever moved 
beyond that stage. Presumably, Washington 
is willing to risk another military buildup, 
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on the long-range possibilities for some sort 
of peace. 

A cease-fire would be of even more ad- 
vantage to the Communists, allowing them 
to replenish their forces, resupply them, and 
prepare new fortifications. It is doubtful that 
Hanoi has ever really been convinced we 
would not invade the North. And it is against 
all the weight of history and our experiences 
with the Communists to expect they will 
forego their long-range aim of domination 
of South Vietnam. If the Communists en- 
gage in meaningful talks, it will be because 
they are convinced a military takeover is 
barred to them. But they would likely scheme 
for a better chance later, or for another 
route to their prime objective. 

In this connection, it is appropriate to 
recall the peace talks in Korea. They dragged 
on for two years, while the Communists 
sparred for an advantage, before the cease 
fire was agreed upon. In fact, we lost more 
men after the negotiations started than 
before. 

An appearance of peace—or the hope of 
peace—would be better than all-out fighting. 
But it appears unrealistic to expect any 
agreement from Ho Chi Minh which would 
halt Communist efforts until after the No- 
vember elections. So, talks will require as 
much patience, and as much alertness, as 
the military campaign. 


Elvis J. Stahr, President of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Supports Networks for Prog- 
ress in Higher Education Bill 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
is considering a proposed amendment to 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 known 
as the Networks for Knowledge Act. 
This bill would provide incentives for 
institutions of higher education to share 
with each other educational resources 
such as faculty, laboratory facilities, and 
computer facilities. 

A number of prominent educators 
have expressed their support of this leg- 
islation, including Elvis J. Stahr, presi- 
dent of Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the RECORD 
at this point a telegram that I recently 
received from President Stahr in sup- 
port of Networks for Knowledge: 

BLOOMINGTON, IND., March 20, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN BRADEMAS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Reference title IX, H.R. 5067, Networks 
for Knowledge Act of 1968. Indiana Higher 
Education Telecommunications System has 
anticipated desirability and economic and 
educational wisdom in sharing educational 
resources (including medical education re- 
sources) within Indiana, across State lines, 
and between public and private institutions. 
Need here is for help in exploring, experi- 
menting, and initiating sharing arrange- 
ments and devices of many varieties as well 
as for enhancement of telecommunications 
systems already in being. Indiana Confer- 
ence of Higher Education has consortia for 
sharing now and is organizing to utilize In- 
diana Telecommunications System. Urge 
your support for the legislation. 

Ex. vis J. STAHR, 
President, Indiana University. 
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Youth and the “Establishment”: Russia 
Also Has its “Irreverent Young” 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Russia, 
too, has its impatient youth. In a recent 
article appearing in the Chicago Sun- 
Times, Charles Bartlett makes the com- 
parison of the “impatient” Soviet youth 
with our own young people. Both in 
Russia and in the United States, he 
says: 

The establishments in both countries are 
faced with a new factor, which is a total 
lack of patience with the prospect of grad- 
ual progress toward a greater good. 


The radical demands for change in 
Russia are being met with a heavy- 
handed opposition by the establishment. 
Here, there is the democratic opportu- 
nity to bring out the issues and debate 
even in dissent on the merits of the sub- 
ject. The parallel is interesting, but the 
methods of adjustment of “the establish- 
ment” to its youth rebellion in the two 
different societies can hardly be the 
same. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Bartlett's article, from the 
April 15 Chicago Sun-Times, may appear 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Like PROBLEM IN RUSSIA, UNITED STATES 
(By Charles Bartlett) 


WaSHINGTON.—Some perspective on Amer- 
ica’s social dilemma can be gained from a 
look at the Soviet Union, where concern with 
a mood that is restless and rebellious has 
provoked the government into showing its 
mailed fist. 

Startling echoes of an unmourned era 
were heard in Moscow last week as Pravda 
solemnly proclaimed that the Communist 
have not outlived their need for “iron disci- 
pline.” The Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party announced it is tightening 
ideological control over literature and art in 
order to fortify the patriotism of the Soviet 
people. : 

It is not clear yet how repressive the 
clampdown will become, but it is apparent 
that this is a reluctant and potentially risky 
reversal of the liberalizing process, a resort 
to authoritarianism by leaders unable to 
conceive any more imaginative way of cop- 
ing with the tensions of the generation gap. 

The justification for this policy is the most 
blatant mark of its sterility. The disruptions 
in the Communist society—at home and 
in Czechoslovakia—are attributed falsely by 
the leaders to subversion by bourgeois ideol- 
ogists. 

“Anti-Soviet organizations and services of 
every kind, set up by the imperialists, seek 
our morally unstable, weak and politically 
immature people,” Chairman Leonid I. Brezh- 
nev said recently. 

In the same simplistic spirit in which 
Americans like to blame agitation at home 
on communism, Brezhnev and his colleagues 
are setting the stage to treat dissent as a 
capitalist export and dissenters as pawns of 
the enemy who must be punished. 

Brezhnev can avow that “the inviolable 
unity of the Soviet people” is worth the 
sacrifice of liberty, but as he looks at the 
rush in Czechoslovakia to shed all forms of 
repression, he must wonder how long he can 
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make the avowal stick, how long a strong 
people will tolerate new restraints at a time 
when old ones are being thrown off around 
the world. 

Just as the United States underestimated 
the velocity of its racial problem, the Soviets 
seem to have misgauged the urgency of their 
need to compromise with the postwar genera- 
tion. 

Nikita 8. Khrushchev fenced with the 
young and ridiculed their passenger men- 
tality,” a symptom of weariness with hear- 
ing of their elders’ sacrifices. From the start, 
it was a generation that found criticism of 
the excesses under Stalin more compelling 
than praise of the revolution. It was a gen- 
eration with a gathering determination to 
test the system. 

Older Soviets must regard the task of 
bending the irreverent young to their tenets 
with the same puzzlement which troubles 
the American establishment in contemplat- 
ing the riot-prone young in the black ghet- 
tos. The establishments in both countries are 
faced with a new factor, which is a total 
lack of patience with the prospect of gradual 
progress toward a greater good. 

The establishments in both countries are 
confronted with a volatile young who have 
learned—in the case of Russia—how to in- 
flict serious damage upon the Soviets re- 
sisting their impatience. Smuggling hostile 
articles into print abroad is scarcely more 
difficult than lighting slum fires. 

The total suppression of either activity is 
virtually impossible and an authoritarian 
crackdown cannot be a final answer in either 
case. It is possible to shoot looters and jail 
provocative writers, but those reactions are 
more likely to inflame than to squash the re- 
sentments which the crimes reflect. 

This nation has an alternative which the 
Soviet Union lacks. It can bring out the 
issues and debate the merits of the dissent. 
It can pursue Maryland Gov. Spiro Agnew’s 
initiative in pressing responsible Negroes to 
stand publicly with or against those who 
promote riots. 

But the Soviets appear to have only their 
iron hand. The showdown period that looms 
will test how both societies absorb the thrust 
of radical demands for change. 


The Tragic Saga of the Molly Maguires 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18, 1968 


Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, the tragic 
saga of the Molly Maguires, a century 
ago, has much in common with what is 
happening in the battle for civil rights 
today. In the mining town of Eckley, Pa., 
on May 6, Paramount Pictures will begin 
to film the story of a band of misbegot- 
ten Irish immigrant miners who formed 
a secret society to protest against brutal 
working conditions, low pay, wretched 
housing, and social discrimination. Al- 
though their cause was just, their 
methods to gain some measure of eco- 
nomic freedom were not, and their pro- 
test erupted into violence, beatings, and 
murder. By 1877, 13 members of the 
Molly Maguires had been hanged and the 
society destroyed. From this tragedy 
grew seeds of rightful protest, and from 
it and similar incidents labor unions 
were finally organized in this country. 

I salute Producer Director Martin Bitt 
and his stars, Sean Connery, Richard 
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Harris, and Samantha Eggar, as they 
begin to film this important and mean- 
ing segment of America’s past. 


Vietcong Victory “Preview” Terrible 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an 
article which appeared in the April 5 
edition of the New World, the official 
newspaper of the Catholic Archdiocese 
of Chicago, by Rev. Patrick O'Connor 
who is a veteran observer of the 
Vietnam scene dramatically tells of 
Vietcong terrorist activities. I suggest 
that the vocal forces in the country who 
seem oblivious to the viciousness and im- 
morality of Vietcong activities clearly 
read Father O’Connor’s article: 


In HUE, VIETNAM: VIETCONG VICTORY “PRE- 
VIEW” TERRIBLE 
(By Patrick O'Connor, Society of St. 
Columban) 

Huer, VietnaM.—This city has had a 25- 
day preview of what would happen if the 
National Liberation front (Viet Cong) were 
victorious in South Vietnam. 

The 25-day experience began when the 
communists launched their attack here Jan. 
31. First they occupied most of the city, 
then less and less of it, until they were 
driven out Feb. 24. 

One can now piece the preview together. 
Here are some features of it: 

1. The character of the movement. 

The Hanoi regime, represented by its 
troops and political cadres, was the dominant 
element in the “liberation” forces. The 
North Vietnamese soldiers, recognizable in 
any event by their accent, made no attempt 
to disguise themselves. 

Some of them told the dates of their de- 
parture from the North. They showed pic- 
tures of Ho Chi Minh, chairman of the Com- 
munist (Lao Dong, “Workers”) party and 
president of the “Democratic Republic” in 
the North. 

In indoctrination courses they gave to the 
people—priests and seminarians included—in 
the junior seminary, the first point stressed 
was that Ho Chi Minh is to be accepted as the 
only legal ruler of all Vietnam. 

Boasting that victory was already theirs, 
North Vietnamese soldiers here scoffed at the 
U.S. bombing of targets in the North. “The 
American bombs hit only trees,” they said. 

In typical communist style they called 
their unit commander “Comrade (Dong chi) 
So-and-so.” (The Chinese Communists use 
the same word, pronouncing it Tung Tzu.”) 

Radio Hanoi gave lengthy, if inaccurate, 
reports of the fighting in Hue. A listener to 
the powerful Peking radio heard an announc- 
er, speaking Vietnamese, giving coded in- 
structions to troops, 

Neither the North Vietnamese troops nor 
their local comrades in Hue would permit 
themselves to be called communists or Viet 
Cong (Vietnamese communists) . 

They called themselves the Giai Phong, 
Liberation forces. It is not time yet to un- 
veil the explicit communist program for 
South Vietnam. To do so now would stiffen 
the resistance. 

2. The methods, 

Here in Hue the communist troops and 
their political cadres applied a policy of sheer 
terrorism and ruthless elimination of all past 
and possible future opposition, Systemati- 
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cally in cold blood, they murdered all the 
members of the police and security forces 
they could find. 

They murdered officials of the local admin- 
istration and people who refused to cooper- 
ate with them. They bought lists of people 
to be liquidated. They sought out persons 
who worked for the Americans—excluding 
of course, those who had served as their 
agents. 

They took away hundreds of men and 
youths, probably to put them through the 
communist sieve, to indoctrinate them and 
force those of military age to fight for them. 

A young Catholic, a daily Mass server, in 
his early 20s, was one of those picked out, 
apparently as a likely Viet Cong soldier, His 
body was found later. Presumably he had re- 
fused to volunteer.“ 

A 17-year-old Catholic lad who ventured 
back into the Phu Cam area to see what 
might remain of the family home was picked 
up by the Viet Cong and has not been seen 
since. 

The communists murdered persons who 
were pointed out to them by vengeful neigh- 
bors. 


At least 14 collective graves containing 
bodies of the communists’ victims have been 
found in and around Hue. All the bodies had 
their hands tied behind their backs. 

The executioners economized in their use 
of bullets. They lined up scores of victims, 
bound, in front of open trenches and hit 
them on the back of the head with rifie butts 
so that they fell unconscious into the trench, 
to be buried alive. 

On the political side, the communists here 
quickly created a “Front of National Demo- 
cratic and Peace Alliance,” which called on 
all the people, especially students, to join in 
an armed uprising. 

This appeal—which brought no response— 
was broadcast by Radio Hanoi, quoting the 
“Liberation Press agency,” on Feb. 1. 

On Feb. 15 Liberation radio announced 
that an emergency national salvation con- 
gress, convened by the alliance, had set up a 
“People’s Revolutionary committee.” 

The man named as head of the alliance 
and committee was Dr. Le van Hao, a 
French-educated professor of ethnology in 
Hue and Saigon universities. He had been 
prominent in the Buddhist-led Struggle 
movement in Hue in 1966 and had edited its 
publication. 

This Front in Hue was one of 10 or 12 such 
groups formed in South Vietnam during the 
Communist Tet offensive to serve as interim 
committees which would “negotiate” with 
the Liberation front to form a government. 
None of them had any popular backing. 

The Communists took care to make no 
general frontal attack on the Catholic 
Church in Hue. It was too soon for that, too. 
But they killed four French priests in cold 
blood and abducted two Vietnamese priests, 
two seminarians (but not from the semi- 
nary, as at first reported) and five brothers. 

They took advantage of Church buildings 
to fire from them or beside them. After they 
had left the junior seminary, they fired a 
rocket into it. It was from the Catholic par- 
ish of Phu Cam that they abducted the larg- 
est number of men and youths taken from 
any one place. 

3. The reaction of the people. 

A European resident of Hue said: “The 
people showed great fear when the commu- 
nists were coming, They tried by every means 
to hide from them. 

“It was altogether different when the 
Americans were coming. The people were 
looking out eagerly for them. The greatest 
setback the communists received in their 
first onrush was the failure of the people to 
rise in support of them.” 

“The proportion of communists in Hue is 
very small,” he added, “much smaller than 
in France.” 
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SENATE—Friday, April 19, 1968 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by Hon. JOSEPH M. Montoya, a 
Senator from the State of New Mexico. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, D.D., pastor, 
Capitol Hill Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, we bless Thee for the life that 
Thou hast given us. Breathe even 
through these leaders’ lives the breath 
of hope and peace. We thank Thee for 
the Nation of which we are a part. Lead 
through the life of this Nation to ways 
of solution and rebuilding of fallen foun- 
dations of understanding and principle 
in man’s humanity to man. 

We beseech Thee to hasten the day 
when sin’s fierce wars shall cease. Help 
us to build a new and better world in 
which goodness, honesty, truth, justice, 
peace, and good will shall prevail. Grant 
that we may use the rich gifts of our 
life, not for selfish living, but as an op- 
portunity to serve. In the name of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1968. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. JosEPH M. Montoya, a Sena- 
tor from the State of New Mexico, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MONTOYA thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Thursday, April 18, 
1968, be approved. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous unanimous- 
consent agreement, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was to be recognized at 
this time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had 
thought that we unraveled that matter 
last night. I am perfectly willing to fol- 
low Senator CLARK. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Senator CLARK is 
not in the Chamber. 

Mr. President, before the time of the 
Senator from New York commences, I 
would like to yield myself 1 minute on 
the bill, with his concurrence. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 17, 1968) 


THE CHOICE OF A SITE FOR 
PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Secretary of State announced 
that there were 15 sites at which we 
would agree to establish contacts with 
Hanoi. In this connection, Mr. Rusk is- 
sued a formal statement to the press, 
the text of which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say, inci- 
dentally, that copies of this statement 
were sent to the members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations last evening. 

On an earlier date, Hanoi indicated a 
preference for two sites, Phnom Penh in 
Cambodia and Warsaw in Poland. 

It would be my hope that there would 
not be a prolonged quibbling while Viet- 
nam burns. Many days have elapsed 
since the President sought to move the 
situation toward peace. Many additional 
lives have been lost in the interim. The 
longer the delay continues, the more 
difficult it may well become to find a 
“mutually agreeable” place, in the 
words of Hanoi, in which to meet. In- 
deed, it is quite possible that the catalytic 
effect of the President’s renunciation 
of a second term and an offer to dis- 
cuss prospects for negotiations may well 
be nullified with the passage of time. 

It would be inexcusable if this great 
initiative by the President on behalf of 
this Nation and world peace were to be 
wasted over a secondary matter. 

The place of the first meeting is, in 
my opinion, quite unimportant. The first 
meeting will be merely for the purpose of 
establishing contacts. Indeea, I would 
assume that one of its primary purposes 
would have to do with selecting a per- 
manent conference site where the next 
steps would take place. 

As I view the possible procedure, it 
would be, first, preliminary contact; sec- 
ond, a conference; and third, negotia- 
tions. The place for the first contact is 
not important; the timing is, and I 
would not like to see time run out even 
before the preliminaries begin. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[A press release from the Department of 
State, Apr. 18, 1968] 

STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 

As we have said repeatedly, we are ready 
to enter into contacts and negotiations to end 
the war in Viet-Nam—without further delay. 
Our concern is to save lives—to serve the 
cause of humanity, not to make propaganda. 

On March 31, the President ordered a limi- 
tation of the bombing of North Viet-Nam, 
and announced that our representatives were 
prepared to meet with those of North Viet- 
Nam at Geneva or any other suitable place 
just as soon as Hanoi agrees to a confer- 
ence.” 

Hanoi responded by proposing Phnom 
Penh, in Cambodia, as “an appropriate loca- 
tion.” A public statement of the North Viet- 


namese Foreign Minister said that “the place 
of contact may be Phnom Penh or another 
place to be mutualy agreed upon.“ I empha- 
size “or another place to be mutually agreed 
upon,” 

Obviously, negotiations must take place in 
a setting fair to both sides—fair in terms of 
communications, fair in terms of access by 
the world’s press, fair in the very atmosphere 
surrounding the talks. We would not recom- 
mend sites such as Washington, Seoul, or 
Canberra—and we could not accept sites such 
as Hanoi, Peking, or Moscow. But there is no 
shortage of places where each side could find 
good communications and an atmosphere 
conducive to serious negotiations, 

We have proposed four countries in Asia, 
which we are inclined to believe is the 
proper region for discussions of peace in 
that area. We have proposed Laos, Burma, 
Indonesia, and India. In Europe, we have 
suggested Switzerland. These five countries 
do not exhaust the list of possibilities. If 
their Governments are willing, we are pre- 
pared to meet as soon as our representatives, 
Ambassador Harriman and Ambassador 
Vance, can get to Ceylon, Japan, Afghani- 
stan, Pakistan, Nepal, or Malaysia. 

If the other side prefers a European site, we 
are ready to meet them in Italy, Belgium, 
Finland, or Austria. 

Some of these sites are being proposed by 
third parties. 

Any one of these fifteen suggested locations 
would, in our opinion, offer an atmosphere 
conducive to serious negotiations. 

It has been eighteen days since the Presi- 
dent ordered our planes to restrict their 
bombardment of North Viet-Nam. It has been 
fifteen days since the President acknowledged 
Hanoi’s response to his offer of talks. 

Our restraint was meant to inspire discus- 
sions about ending this war—not to provide 
an excuse for propaganda warfare while the 
battle raged on. 

It is time for a serious and responsive an- 
swer from Hanoi. The world is waiting—with 
growing concern—for such an answer. The 
American people, in whose name this re- 
straint and offer of talks were made by the 
President, have a right to expect such an an- 
swer promptly. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield myself 1 ad- 
ditional minute on the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Montana has just spoken 
words of great importance to the coun- 
try. I, too, as other Senators, have been 
very sharply questioned by the press, es- 
pecially inasmuch as I have disagreed 
on occasion with the administration's 
handling of Vietnam as to the matter 
of jockeying or discussion about the sites. 

I have said—and I value highly the 
authoritative statement just made by 
the Senator from Montana—that not- 
withstanding my differences with the 
administration on Vietnam, one must 
nonetheless give the President the bene- 
fit of the doubt on a matter of such 
delicacy; and we must assume that there 
is a good reason for what is taking place 
about the sites. But that reason must 
have a terminal point, and the Senator 
from Montana has very appropriately 
called that terminal point as of now— 
roughly now—and I hope very much 
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that the President will listen. To what 
extent my voice may be of help, I cer- 
tainly join it with that of the Senator 
from Montana, 

It is wise to understand that the Presi- 
dent’s necessities are known to him and 
that they must be accommodated. I 
thoroughly agree with that. But it ap- 
pears to me and, obviously, to the Sen- 
ator from Montana that that time has 
gone; and we certainly hope that the 
matter will be concluded now, and that 
the first contact will be made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. 

I agree with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York. I am sure the Presi- 
dent has valid reasons for what he is 
doing; and, so far as they are concerned, 
we, of course, will give him our full sup- 
port. But I would like to point out, as 
the Senator from New York has empha- 
sized, that time may be running out, 
and we should not allow that to happen, 
if it is at all possible to prevent it. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 3293) 
to authorize appropriations during the 
fiscal year 1969 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles, research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to prescribe the authorized 
personnel strength of the Selected Re- 
serve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 

3 Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Consumer Credit of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider all the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
except that of Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., of Illinois, 
to be Ambassador to France. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the President for send- 
ing the nomination of Robert Sargent 
Shriver to the Senate for consideration. 
I wish to compliment the Committee on 
Foreign Relations for reporting this 
nomination unanimously. 
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I can think of no better choice than 
Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., as our next 
Ambassador to France; and I certainly 
anticipate that he will fulfill his respon- 
sibilities with integrity, dignity, and un- 
derstanding, as he has in the many dif- 
ficult positions he has held in the Gov- 
ernment heretofore. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

The bill clerk read the nomination of 
George C. McGhee, of Texas, to be Am- 
bassador at Large. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
Edward Clark, of Texas, to be Executive 
Director of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, it is with 
a sense of great pride that I wish to ex- 
press my wholehearted endorsement of 
the appointment of Edward Clark as the 
U.S. member of the Board of Executive 
Directors of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. Rarely do the qualifica- 
tions of a man and the requirements of 
a key administrative position match as 
closely as, in my judgment, they do in 
this case. 

Let me take a look at the important 
job first. The Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank was established less than 9 
years ago, with its legal existence dating 
from December 30, 1959. It was created 
by 19 Latin American countries and the 
United States to promote the economic 
development of its member countries in- 
dividually and collectively. 

To this end it undertakes three broad 
functions. First, it makes loans to both 
governmental and private entities. These 
loans are usually made for specific proj- 
ects, but also may be granted to develop- 
ment banks and institutions in member 
countries for relending for projects not 
considered large enough to warrant di- 
rect credits from the Bank. Loans to pri- 
vate borrowers may be made either with 
or without a Government guarantee. 

Second, and closely related, the Bank 
administers the social progress trust fund 
for the U.S. Government. This fund was 
established within the framework of the 
Alliance for Progress to foster Latin 
America’s social development. This trust 
fund is used for loans for projects or pro- 
grams designed to achieve improved con- 
ditions in the fields of land settlement 
and improved land use, housing for low- 
income groups, community water supply 
and sanitation facilities, and supple- 
mentary financing of facilities for edu- 
cation and training required for eco- 
nomic and social development. 

Third, the Bank provides technical ad- 
vice and assistance in preparing, financ- 
ing, and executing development plans 
and projects, including consideration of 
priorities and the formulation of loan 
proposals on specific national or regional 
development projects. 

By these various programs, the Bank 
is helping introduce farm machinery to 
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raise productivity of South American 
farm lands, aiding small industry in Bra- 
zil, financing additional water supply 
structures in Venezuela, helping Hon- 
duras build roads, making possible the 
construction of a flour mill in Peru, 
among many other projects. 

The Board of Executive Directors 
plays a most important role in the day- 
to-day operations of the Bank. It func- 
tions continuously at the Bank’s head- 
quarters in Washington. It is composed 
of seven members who represent the 
member countries and serve for 3-year 
terms. Six are elected by groups of Latin 
American countries and one, in this case 
Edward Clark, is appointed by the United 
States. Directors appoint their alter- 
nates, who are empowered to act in their 
absence. 

Now let us look at the man who has 
been appointed to this responsible post 
of U.S. Director on the Board of Execu- 
tive Directors of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. There is every reason to 
believe that it would be hard to have 
found a better qualified man. 

First, he has had wide and extensive 
banking experience. As shown by the 
“1968-69 Who’s Who in America,” Ed 
Clark has been chairman of the board of 
the Capital National Bank in Austin since 
1960 and president of the First National 
Bank of San Augustine, Tex., since 1950. 
He is also chairman of the board of the 
First National Bank of Center, Tex., and 
a director of the San Benito Bank & 
Trust Co. Clearly, he knows banking 
problems and banking’s service to the 
community inside and out. 

Second, as attorney for the Board of 
Regents of the University of Texas from 
1961 to 1964, as trustee to the University 
of Texas Law School Foundation, and as 
member of the Board of Directors of 
Texas Southern University, Ed Clark has 
had ample opportunity to use his influ- 
ence to promote education. He is thus 
fully appreciative of the enormous im- 
portance of improving the educational 
and training opportunities in Latin 
America and using the resources of the 
bank to this end. 

Third, as a practicing attorney since 
1929, he is well versed in legal principles 
and practices and will be able to apply 
this knowledge in the study and evalua- 
tion of the many proposals he will be 
called upon to assess. 

Fourth, as Ambassador to Australia, 
Ed Clark has amply and happily demon- 
strated his effectiveness as a representa- 
tive of his country. It is a rare tribute 
to have a foreign official say of an Amer- 
ican as Sir Henry Bolte, premier of the 
state of Victoria, said of Ed Clark: 

No other American representative ever at- 
tempted to learn about the country and 
know the people the way Ed Clark has. Never 
before has the United States been so well 
represented. 


While in Australia Clark intervened 
on Australia’s behalf when the U.S. Gov- 
ernment authorities were discussing pos- 
sible restrictions on American invest- 
ment overseas. He also persuaded a group 
of American banks and industries to 
agree to put up the money for the estab- 
lishment of Australia’s first postgradu- 
ate school of business administration. 
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Finally, and perhaps most important 
of all is the stature, the personality, and 
the dedication of the man, Ed Clark him- 
self. He grew up in San Augustine, a 
small Texas town, and has been a Texas 
booster ever since. He is, of course, well 
aware of the needs and opportunities 
south of the border. 

As he has made a success of banking, 
of law, and as an ambassador, I have 
every confidence that Ed Clark will be 
equally successful in this latest endeavor 
in a rich and productive career. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion of Edward Clark is confirmed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, on one of the nomina- 
tions on which the Senate acted today 
there has been some interest, and that 
is the nomination of Edward A. Clark, 
of Texas, to be the U.S. Executive Di- 
rector of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. As Senators know, Mr. 
Clark recently returned from Canberra, 
where he was our Ambassador to 
Australia. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
testimony received by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations in connection with 
Mr. Clark’s nomination. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NOMINATION OF EDWARD CLARK, or Texas, To 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE INTER- 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1968. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice at 
10.05 o'clock a.m., m Room 4221, New Senate 
Office Building, Senator J. W. Fulbright 
(Chairman), presiding. 

The CHamman. The Committee will come 
to order. 

We are meeting this morning to hear cer- 
tain nominations. The first on our list is the 
Honorable Edward A. Clark of Texas to be 
Executive Director of the Inter-American 
Development Bank. 

Senator Yarborough of ‘Texas wishes to say 
a word on Mr. Clark’s behalf. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE RALPH YAR- 
BOROUGH, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
TEXAS 


Senator YARBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman, it is 
a pleasure to come before this Committee to 
introduce a man who has not only proven 
his competence in the field of representing 
this Government in dealing with other na- 
tions, but a personal friend, a man whom I 
have known for some 40 years. We were 
reared in areas of Texas not far distant from 
each other and, not far distant from the 
state of the distinguished Chairman, San 
Augustine County, and we think he has been 
the most distinguished ambassador from that 
county since Ambassador Henderson repre- 
sented the State of Texas in the Court of 
St. James in the 1840s. 

He received his Bachelor’s degree from Tu- 
lane University in 1926, his LLB from the 
University of Texas in 1928, and next year be- 
came county attorney of San Augustine 
County, Texas, and then my first acquaint- 
ance with him, except in the law school of 
the University of Texas, was when we served 
as Assistant Attorneys General for the State 
of Texas at Austin under the late Attorney 
General, Governor and then Federal Judge 
James V. Allred. Later on when James V. 
Allred was elected Governor, Ambassador 
Clark was Secretary of State of the State 
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of Texas, Secretary of State during the ad- 
ministration of Governor Allred. 

He entered the private practice of the law 
after that and has had wide experience there. 
He came from a banking family and has had 
pretty extensive experience in banking him- 
self while he was head of the largest law 
firm in Austin, Texas, which is my home 
town. He has been President of the First 
National Bank of San Augustine, Texas, the 
Director of the San Benito Bank and Trust 
Company of the Lower Rio Grande; Chair- 
man of the Board of the Capital National 
Bank of Austin, Texas, one of the three larg- 
est banks there; has had extensive banking 
experience over the years, and I think, the 
Chairman of this Committee having kept up 
with our foreign relations, knows of his very 
able service as Ambassador to Australia from 
August 1965 to February 1968. 

With all of these qualifications I have sel- 
dom had the privilege of appearing before a 
Committee of my colleagues in the Senate to 
introduce a constituent who has had as broad 
experience in the different fields where com- 
petence would be required as in this posi- 
tion to which the President has nominated 
him and sent that nomination to this hon- 
orable Committee for its consideration. 

I thank the Chairman for giving me this 
opportunity. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Yar- 
borough. 

Mr. Clark, would you like to say anything 
by way of preliminary remarks? 

(The biography of Mr. Clark follows:) 

“EDWARD CLARK 


“Position for which considered: Executive 
Director of the Inter-American Development 
Bank. 

Present Position: Senior Partner law firm 
Clark, Thomas, Harris, Denius and Winters. 

“Office Address: Capital National Bank 
Building, Austin, Texas. 

“Born: San Augustine, Texas, 
1906. 

“Legal Residence: Texas. 

“Marital Status: Married. 

“Family: Wife: Anne Metcalfe, Daughter: 
Lelia Downs (Mrs. Douglas C. Wynn). 

“Home Address: 2300 Woodlawn Street, 
Austin, Texas. 

“Education: B.A. 1926, Tulane University, 
LL.B. 1928, University of Texas. 

“Experience: 1928, Admitted to Texas Bar, 
1929-30, County Attorney, San Augustine 
County, 1931-34, Assistant Attorney General, 
Texas; 1935-36, Secretary to Governor, Texas; 
1937-39 Secretary of State, Texas; 1939-65 
and Feb/1968 to present, Senior Partner, law 
firm Clark, Thomas, Harris, Denius and 
Winters, Austin, Texas; Aug/1965 to 
Feb/1968, Ambassador to Australia. 

“Military: World War II, served as Captain, 
United States Army. 

“Memberships: Delegate, Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions 1936, 40, 44, 48, 52, 56, 
60; American Bar Association, State Bar 
Texas; Chairman of Board—Capital National 
Bank, Austin, Texas; President, First National 
Bank, San Augustine, Austin United Fund 
Director, San Benito Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; ‘Trustee, Allen Military Academy, 
Bryan, Texas; University of Texas Law School 
Foundation.” 


STATEMENT OF MR. EDWARD CLARK, NOMINEE 
TO BE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE INTER- 
AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
Mr. CLARK. I would just like to say, Sena- 

tor Fulbright, I am honored to have re- 
ceived this appointment. I am honored to be 
before this Committee, and I hope that I am 
given an opportunity to serve, and with 
that I would be glad to answer any questions 
that the Chairman or any member would like 
to put to me. 


Clarification of two positions 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Clark, you were recently 
confirmed as the Commissioner for the Fed- 
eral exhibit at HemisFair 1968, were you not? 


July 15, 
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Mr. Ciarx. Federal Commissioner to Hemis- 
Fair in San Antonio, yes. 

The Cuamman. I wonder for the record, 
would you clarify the relationship of these 
jobs, the nature of them. Is the Fair position 
an honorary one and the Bank position a full- 
time working job? 

Mr. CLARK. Senator Fulbright, I believe 
that they are both working jobs without any 
conflict. 

I have with me a memorandum that was 
prepared by the General Counsel of the 
Treasury Department. I do not know whether 
the Committee has been furnished a copy 
of it or not. 

The CHARMAN. I have just been handed 
one. I have not read it, I was just handed it 
this minute. 

Mr. CLARK. They have ruled that there is 
no conflict, that there is precedent for the 
U.S. Executive Director of the Bank to also 
have another job. The job at HemisFair will 
expire, I believe, on October 6th unless ex- 
tended by the President, for not to exceed 
six months. I would certainly expect it, so 
far as I am concerned, to expire with the 
closing of the Fair which would be on Octo- 
ber 6th. I would know, of course, and I 
would not collect any salary. 

The CHARMAN. Are both of these salaried 
positions? And if so, can you collect both 
salaries at once? 

Mr. CLARK. No, I would not think that it 
would be legal to collect two salaries at 
once. 

The CHamman. Do both carry a salary 
legally? 


But, that would be the basis for it. There 
is a salary fixed for the HemisFair job. It 
was my thought or plan, subject to the wis- 


dom and approval of this Committee, 
I would draw the HemisFair salary. For my 
services to the Bank, attending cannes 
and doing other duties, there would be no 
compensation whatsoever for that. 

The CHARMAN. For the Bank? 

Mr. CLanxk. For the bank, yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. In other words, as I under- 
stand it, you intend to draw no salary from 
the Bank for at least six months. 

Mr, CLARK. That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN, After six months, and as- 
suming you are not reappointed to the Fair, 
a will expect to draw the regular Bank 


salary. 
Mr. CLARK. I would, I would, sir. 


The CHarrmMan. In the meantime, for the 
six months, is it your purpose to spend most 
of your time on the HemisFair duties? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, indeed. I expect to spend 
all of my time that is not required for Bank 
duties on the HemisFair duties there, wel- 
coming people and providing that 
Nature of duties of HemisFair appointment 

The C Hamma. What do you do for Hemis- 
Fair? Just for the record, what is the nature 
of the duties under the HemisFair appoint- 
ment? 

Mr. CLARK. Well, so far the Act provides 
that the Secretary of Commerce, General 
Smith, shall provide and delegate duties to 
me. So far he has not provided any, but I 
have just kind of taken over and try to do 
anything that comes in handy down there. 
I have been welcoming people and escorting 
people around and trying to be helpful in 
entertaining visitors largely from Latin 
America and Mexico. It seems that most of 
our visitors there are coming from our neigh- 
bors to the south. I have had many fine dis- 
cussions, and most all of them who come up 
some way or another have heard about the 
Inter-American Bank and they want to talk 
about the money part of the Bank. I have 
had some good discussions with them: 
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The CHAIRMAN. You mean they are apply- 
ing for loans already? 

Mr. CLank. Well, they have made it known 
to me they are interested. Yes, sir, they are 
interested in money. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are asking them to 
submit their application in writing? 

Mr. CLARK. I have promised to give them 
good consideration but I told them that I 
have been a commercial banker for some 25 
years, and that I had some reputation for 
lending money and getting it back with in- 
terest, 

The CHARMAN. That did not help them 
any. 

Nr. CLARK. Well, maybe they will seek some 
of my colleagues to talk with about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is rather unusual to 
have these two appointments at the same 
time. There must be a manpower shortage in 
Texas. Is there? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK. Well, Texans are an unusual 
breed, as you know, Senator. 

Senator YARBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say a word there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Not illegal to hold these two positions 

Senator YARBOROUGH. Let me assure the 
Chairman there is no manpower shortage in 
Texas. From the letters I get there are woeful 
complaints that the President is overlooking 
them because of taking care of other states. 

The CHARMAN. Really? 

Senator YARBOROUGH. I would like to say, 
Mr. Chairman, I was at the White House 
strongly recommending Mr. Clark for this 
position as U.S. HemisFair Director, whose 
job is simply ambassador to greet all heads 
of state. At that time the President told me 
he was having to brief this question of the 
Director of the Inter-American Bank if it 
were legal for him to do both, because in 
greeting these heads of states, most of whom 
are appearing from Latin America at Hemis- 
Fair, he would have an ideal opportunity of 
establishing the rapport and acquaintance 
that he would need later for services. 

Committee hearings on HemisFair 


The CHAIRMAN. Having been subjected to 
your powers of persuasion I can well un- 
derstand how the President could not resist 
it. This is not the first time you have had 
your way, beginning with HemisFair itself, 
if I may say so. You will recall the hearings 
on HemisFair. 

Senator YARBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the Chairman. Without this Com- 
mittee’s prompt action there would have 
been no HemisFair. Without this Commit- 
tee’s generous action in October of 1965, in 
approving the planning money, this could 
not have been approved by the Bureau of 
Expositions in Paris, and it would have been 
a local fair without being an international 
fair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without the persistence 
of the Senator from Texas we never could 
have done that. 

Senator YARBOROUGH. I want to thank 
again this great Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. We would not have had the Hemis- 
Fair in Texas without the generosity of the 
great Foreign Relations Committee on both 
sides of the aisle. 

The CHARMAN, There were some questions 
raised whether it was a fair or simply a local 
improvement project, as you will recall. 

Senator YARBOROUGH. Yes, sir, we well recall 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. You recall it was not clear. 

Senator Carlson, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Senator CARLSON. I have no questions. I 
want to assure Ambassador Clark that I do 
not expect to be down there and asking for 
funds from the Inter-American Development 
Bank, but I am pleased to hear that he is on 
the welcoming committee for the HemisFair. 
I spent most of my World War I military 
service at Camp Stanley, Travis, Houston, 
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and I am somewhat familiar with that sec- 
tion of the State. I would like to visit it this 


year. 
Mr, CLARK. We certainly would like for you 
to come back, and we will put out the red 
carpet for you, Senator Carlson. 
Senator Cartson. I am sure you will. That 
is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Treasury memorandum 


The CHARMAN, Mr. Reporter, I wish to put 
in the record this entire memorandum sub- 
mitted by Mr. Clark. I call attention to the 
two examples they give I believe, of Mr. True 
Davis and Mr. John C. Bullitt who served 
respectively as U.S. Executive Director of the 
IDB and United States Executive Director of 
the IBRD, while also as an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Treasury. For some years, it was as- 
sumed that these two jobs more or less went 
together, and, of course, double compensation 
was not received. So this particular job of 
HemisFair is not in the same tradition as 
that of the Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. That is the reason why I think it is neces- 
sary to clarify this relationship for the record. 

(The memorandum referred to follows:) 

“APRIL 16, 1968. 


“MEMORANDUM PREPARED BY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE TREASURY 


“Mr. Edward Clark of Texas has been 
nominated by the President for a 3-year term 
as United States Executive Director of the 
Inter-American Development Bank. He has 
also been nominated, and confirmed by the 
Senate, to be Commissioner of the US. 
Pavilion at Hemisfair, a position which ter- 
minates not more than six months after the 
official close of the exposition unless extended 
by the President. Both of these positions are 
provided for by statute and are filled by ap- 
pointment by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The position of 
Commissioner of the United States Pavilion 
is placed in the Department of Commerce, 
and compensation is fixed at the rate pre- 
scribed for level V of the Federal Executive 
Salary Schedule, P.L. 89-685. The United 
States Executive Director of the Inter- 
American Development Bank may not receive 
compensation from the United States for 
services as such official. Sec. 3(c) of the Inter- 
American Development Bank Act; P.L. 86-147. 

“There is no question as to the propriety 
of the United States Executive Director of 
the Inter-American Development Bank also 
holding another position in the United 
States Government. There is ample precedent 
not only with respect to the Inter-American 
Development Bank itself but also with re- 
spect to the other international banking or- 
ganizations. Mr. Clark’s immediate predeces- 
sor as Executive Director of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank, Mr. True Davis, also 
held the position of Assistant Secretary of 
the with responsibility for the Bu- 
reaus of Customs and Engraving & Printing. 
Traditionally, until the appointment of the 
present incumbent, the United States Execu- 
tive Director of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development also held 
the position of Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury with other responsibilities than 
those relating solely to the Bank. For ex- 
ample, Mr. John C. Bullitt served as United 
States Executive Director of the IBRD, and 
at the same time was Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury in charge of international af- 
fairs. It is quite appropriate, therefore, for 
Mr. Clark to hold both of the positions to 
which he has been appointed.” 


Nature of bank position 


The CHAIRMAN. I think the Executive Di- 
rector of the Inter-American Bank, if I un- 
derstood you correctly, is not a full-time 
position. The board meets periodically, is 
that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. That is right. I believe they 
meet several times a month. I expect to at- 
tend the beard meetings during this six 
months interim, if I am confirmed, 
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The CHAIRMAN. You attend board meetings 
but outside of the board meetings the duties 
are nominal, is that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. Well, I believe they are more 
than nominal in order to keep oneself in- 
formed about the loans and to have an op- 
portunity to make suggestions or amend- 
ments or in a proper case to oppose a loan. 
I believe the services would be considered 
more than nominal, but I believe I could 
make, beyond any per adventure of doubt, 
I would not undertake it if I thought I was 
going to make a mess out of it and neglect 
any of the responsibilities that are required 
in order to cast an intelligent vote for my 
country, and to save money wherever pos- 
sible. 

Gubernatorial ambitions 


The CHARMAN. One other thing I would 
like to clear up. It was not too long ago, I 
believe in December, that you were consider- 
ing running for the governorship of Texas. 
Have you given that up? 

Mr. CLARK. I gave that up completely on ac- 
count of the women in my family. I did not 
get them to agree to support me and if I 
could not get my own wife and mother and 
sisters I did not think I would do too well 
otherwise, so I gave that up. 

The CHatrMANn, Well, I hope you do not 
set that up as a criterion. That might cause 
a lot of us embarrassment. 

Mr, CLARK. I am the only victim of that. 

The CHARMAN. In any case you have given 
up the elective office. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, I have. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is in your favor, I 
guess. 

Mr. CLARK, Thank you, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Senator Mundt, do you wish 
to ask Mr. Clark any questions. 

Senator Munopr. I also wonder if he has 
given up any political ambitions about run- 
ning for the Senate because some people in 
the room might have an answer to that. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. OLank. I yield to my distinguished 
friend in that respect. 

Senator MUNDT. That is all. 


Pending bank bill 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Clark, there is an Inter- 
American Bank bill presently pending be- 
fore this Committee which calls for an in- 
crease in the bank’s capital stock, Are you 
familiar with that bill? 

Mr. CLARK. Only in a general way. It pro- 
vides, I believe, for an increase in the capital. 

The CHAIRMAN, Capital stock. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been delayed. As you 
know, we have some financial difficulties here 
in this country. I wonder if you expect to 
come before the Committee to testify in sup- 
port of that bill. 

Mr. CLARK. I had not planned to do so, but 
if called by the Committee, I would be willing 
to prepare myself. 

The CHamman. It might be one of your 
duties as a Director. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, that certainly would be one 
of my duties to answer questions and to re- 
port to Congress and to come before commit- 
tees. That is clearly one of the duties of the 
Executive Director. 

I have with me a memorandum on the re- 
sponsibilities of the U.S. Executive Director, 
as I see it, and with the Chairman’s per- 
mission, I would like to put that in the 
record. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will put that in the 
record, Any other questions? 

Do you have anything further to say, Mr. 
Clark? 

Mr. CLARK. I believe nothing else. 

The CHARMAN. Well, thank you very much, 


Mr. CLARK. Thank you, Senator Fulbright. 

The CHAmMAN. And thank you, Senator 
Yarborough. 

(The memorandum referred to follows:) 
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“RESPONSIBILITIES OF U.S. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


“Under the Charter, the Board of Executive 
Directors is ‘responsible for the conduct of 
the operations of the Bank.’ In fulfillment of 
this duty the Board takes a full time active, 
direct and continuous interest in the affairs 
of the Bank. 

“In the first 7 years of its existence, the 
Bank authorized 448 project loans, or at the 
rate of something less than 144 loans a week. 
As a member of the Board, I must make my- 
self thoroughly familiar with the details of 
all loan transactions in order to determine 
whether or not they comply with the letter 
and spirit of the Bank’s Charter. This in- 
volves a careful examination of the economic, 
financial and technical analyses of the proj- 
ects as contained in the Loan documents. If I 
am not fully satisfied with the proposed loan, 
I offer what I consider appropriate amend- 
ments and, if necessary, make known my op- 
position to the transaction as a whole. 

“fn addition to passing on loan applica- 
tions, the Board of Executive Directors is fre- 
quently called upon to make determinations 
on matters of more general policy (e.g. bond 
issues, standard conditions to be placed in 
loan contracts, increases in resources, main- 
tenance of value, revolving funds, investments 
of the Bank’s cash resources, the adminis- 
trative expense budget, the technical assist- 
ance budget). 

“Finally, the Board has to deal with various 
miscellaneous matters on which its approval 
is required, or its guidance sought by the 
management; for example, the annual re- 
ports of the Bank and of the Social Progress 
Trust Fund, and organization of the Bank's 
staff are reviewed carefully and in detail by 
the Directors. 

“As the U.S. representative of the Bank, 
I maintain close liaison with interested U.S. 
Government agencies and with the National 
Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial problems, not only to obtain 
the necessary guidance on individual loans 
or policy problems, but also to keep abreast 
of the general development of U.S. policy 
vis-a-vis Latin America. My office receives 
numerous inquiries from the Congress, from 
the Executive Branch and from the general 
public, which I must answer. I receive visits 
from U.S. and foreign government officials, 
representatives of business and labor orga- 
migzations and private firms, and from time to 
time I speak to civic and other tions 
interested in the work of the Bank.” 

The Cmamman. The committee is ad- 
journed. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the committee 
was adjourned.) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3293) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1969 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Armed Forces, and to prescribe 
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the authorized personnel strength of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for 


tion begin. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the previous unanimous-con- 
sent order entered, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] is to be recog- 
nized. Does the Senator from New York 
ask for an amendment to the unani- 
mous-consent order so that he may be 
recognized? 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be recog- 
nized to offer an amendment momen- 
tarily, in lieu of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK], and that upon the 
completion of action upon my amend- 
ment, the order to which the Chair has 
referred be reinstated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
meets with the full approval of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. CLARK] as well as the manager of 
the bill, the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may have 
a quorum call at this time, without the 
time being charged to either side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

0 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
o 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nomination of Henry Cabot Lodge. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive business. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
state very briefly my tremendous satis- 
faction in noting that Henry Cabot 
Lodge has again been brought into the 
active service of the U.S. Government. 

A short while ago today, when the 
nomination of Robert Sargent Shriver, 
Jr., was confirmed I failed to speak. 
However, I also highly approve of the 
confirmation of his nomination. 

Mr. President, I speak especially of 
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Henry Cabot Lodge, former Senator and 
Ambassador, because he has on so many 
occasions laid aside his own life and its 
comforts to serve the Nation in difficult 
posts. This was especially true in Viet- 
nam. Mr. Lodge is one of the most highly 
honored public servants in our Nation. 
His confirmation to this critically im- 
portant post means much to our coun- 
try and to the world, and to peace in the 
world. Ambassador Lodge has never de- 
nied demands on his time, interests, and 
efforts. 

To again take on this great responsi- 
bility at this stage in life stamps him 
really as a New England patriot of the 
highest order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of the nomination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of legislative 
business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3293) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1969 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Armed Forces, and to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New York is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I send to the desk is 
designed to help to achieve, in a very 
flexible and nonbinding way, a beneficial 
impact from our huge defense expendi- 
tures—which are set at a level of some 
$79 billion for fiscal year 1969. 

The bill we have before us today is 
for the authorization of procurement of 
the major hardware items by the Armed 
Forces—ships, tanks, planes, and mis- 
siles. That vast outpouring of Federal tax 
dollars could be made to have an ex- 
tremely important impact on problems 
of hard-core unemployment if we were 
to use our imaginations in the matter. 
For too long, I think, we have tended to 
think of our social welfare and manpower 
programs as a small, compartm 
part of the budget. In fact, it would be 
entirely possible to assure that large por- 
tions of the defense budget could also 
serve, at least in part, in the war against 
poverty in our ghettos and rural poverty 
areas. All we need do, and it is the effect 
of this amendment, is to direct our de- 
fense expenditures in such a way as to 
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insure that they have a maximum feasi- 
ble impact on the problem of hard-core 
unemployment, which is the master 
problem in the antipoverty area. 

There is nothing revolutionary about 
this suggestion. Our defense expenditures 
now are used to help sustain certain sec- 
tors of the economy. For example, a large 
proportion of the research and develop- 
mental work in connection with the 
civilian economy and nondefense prod- 
ucts is carried along by appropriations 
for defense research and development. 
Moreover, we have in the past given ex- 
plicit directions to the Secretary of De- 
fense to seek to aid American small busi- 
ness in his procurement activities, so the 
defense budget—through the so-called 
set-aside program—is consciously used to 
support smaller entrepreneurs. Finally, 
the Small Business Administration man- 
ages a large number of procurement pro- 
grams, which seek to direct Government 
procurement activities generally to the 
benefit of small businesmen. 

Nor has this concept of using Govern- 
ment procurement been limited by the 
Congress to aiding small business. There 
is, in fact, explicit precedent for the use 
of such purchasing power to aid com- 
panies which employ the hard-core poor, 
and to encourage companies to employ 
such persons. This legislative precedent 
for what I am suggesting today is in sec- 
tion 153(c) of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, as part of the special impact 
program, and was inserted last year at 
my initiative. Under that provision, the 
Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity is directed to take steps as may 
be necessary, in cooperation with the 
heads of other Federa] departments, to 
insure that “contracts, subcontracts, and 
deposits made by the Federal Govern- 
ment or in connection with programs 
aided with Federal funds are placed in 
such a way as to further the purposes of 
this part,” to wit, problems of chronic 
unemployment. 

Finally, I would note that the executive 
branch is already moving in the direction 
which I suggest. Under Defense Man- 
power Policy No. 4, issued by the Office 
of Emergency Planning under its general 
powers, a preference is given in the place- 
ment of Federal Government contracts 
and facilities to sections of concentrated 
unemployment or underemployment, and 
to certified firms which will comply with 
the regulations of the Secretary of Labor 
in employing disadvantaged persons. 
That policy has certain limitations, how- 
ever, which make this new legislation I 
propose today necessary. First, this con- 
tract preference only goes to firms ac- 
tually located in designated poverty 
areas, and hence is limited to a rela- 
tively small number of firms which can 
locate in ghetto areas and to products 
which are capable of manufacture in 
these areas. Large procurement items, 
such as tanks and planes, are generally 
not manufactured in central city areas 
with their congested conditions and nec- 
essary limits on air pollution, transpor- 
tation and storage capacity, and the like. 
Second, I believe it is desirable to put leg- 
islative teeth into this administrative 
policy, and to aim it specifically at the 
Secretary of Defense who manages the 
budgetary sector with the largest pro- 
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curement possibilities. The program, in 
my view, needs to be expanded and in- 
tensified, and this is a first step. 

An example of what can be achieved 
through such a policy is presently pend- 
ing before the Department of Defense in 
a contract proposal by Republic Aviation, 
which is headquartered in my own State. 
At its own initiative in the submission of 
a contract proposal to build more F-105 
aircraft, Republic undertook to train and 
employ over 2,160 hard-core people in 
building the aircraft, out of a total work 
force of 8,301, and to construct a plant 
in a ghetto area of Brooklyn if need be to 
carry out that policy of employment. 
This figure of 2,160 hard-core employees 
is substantially in excess of the number 
of such persons which Republic would 
employ in the construction of the air- 
craft—indeed, which it did in the past 
employ in building the first order of these 
planes—and yet the company figures that 
the added costs of training and employ- 
ing these unskilled people is so insignifi- 
cant in the overall cost of the contract 
that it can be done at no extra cost to 
the Government. Moreover, the com- 
pany states that there will be no loss in 
quality of the product, and cites the ex- 
ample of American industry during 
World War II which employed and 
trained people at all skill levels without 
damaging consequences to product qual- 
ity. Industry can and will train and em- 
ploy these people if given the incentive 
to do so. And the best incentive is a con- 
tract. Republic wants and needs no com- 
plex set of Federal manpower training 
subsidies, nor any loans or grants to sub- 
sidize plant construction. All it wants is 
the contract—given that, it will do the 
rest and will employ these people. More- 
over, the company says that it will even 
retrain the workers to other jobs once 
the F-105’s have been delivered after the 
3-year production period. 

The purpose of this legislation is to en- 
courage the Secretary of Defense to take 
account of such social impacts in con- 
sidering contract proposals and to weigh 
them favorably. That does not mean that 
he must give the contract to the bidder 
which undertakes to employ the hard- 
core; rather, that employment impact is 
only one factor. If, for example, the Sec- 
retary preferred another aircraft or 
product, he could choose that bidder. Or 
if speed of delivery, product quality, or 
cost were a countervailing factor, that 
would determine the matter. I should also 
note that the appropriations bills for the 
Defense Department traditionally carry 
language requiring the acceptance of low 
bids in procurement contracting and pro- 
hibiting the payment of any price differ- 
entials. The legislation I offer today 
would not interfere with that policy 
since and, as we have seen in the Repub- 
lic Aviation case, the price differential 
would be insignificant if present at all. 

Let me conclude by restating the phi- 
losophy of this amendment. We have ma- 
jor unused resources which flow through 
the Federal budget which could have an 
extremely salutary impact on problems 
of urban and rural poverty. If we wisely 
use the markets created by Federal pro- 
curement activities we can put a large 
number of hard-core unemployed to work 
without the redtape and complexity in- 
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volved in manpower training and eco- 
nomic development subsidization pro- 
grams. This type of procurement policy, 
in my view, is a key means of expanding 
our antipoverty and job training pro- 
grams at very small cost to the taxpayer. 
It may even be the most cost-effective 
way of creating jobs for the poor. If we 
must fight wars abroad, let us seek imag- 
inative ways to make that war effort 
bring peace at home, through jobs for 
the poor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the motives and the purposes 
of the Senator from New York are laud- 
able and commendatory. 

I have two thoughts on the amend- 
ment. 

We already have in the Department of 
Defense a program and a policy that at 
least go a long way toward the principle 
of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York. 

A first reading of his amendment seems 
to make it appear relatively innocuous. 
However, I am quite reluctant to accept 
it without a full official report from the 
Department of Defense on how the 
amendment would affect defense pro- 
curement. 

The latter part of the amendment, in 
particular, could be very broad in its ef- 
fect. Incidentally, the amendment uses 
the words “contracts made pursuant to 
this section.” Contracts are made pur- 
suant to other provisions of law. The 
pending bill only authorizes appropria- 
tions for procurement, and research and 
development—it does not prescribe pro- 
curement procedure; furthermore, as I 
have stated, the DOD already has a pro- 
gram of giving preference and awarding 
set-asides from certain negotiated con- 
tracts to concerns certified by the Secre- 
tary of Labor as eligible for preference 
because they agree to perform a portion 
of contracts in areas of concentrated un- 
employment. This the same subject mat- 
ter and the same general guidelines. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD ap- 
propriate sections of the Armed Service 
Procurement Regulations Nos. 1-802 
through 1-804.4, which describe the pro- 
gram now in effect. 

I hold in my hand these regulations. 
They are official. They are dated as late 
as February 1, 1968. 

There being no objection, the regula- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LABOR SURPLUS AREA CONCERNS 

1-802 General Policy. Except as provided 
in 1-806 with respect to depressed indus- 
tries, it is the policy of the Department of 
Defense to aid labor surplus areas by placing 
contracts with labor surplus area concerns, 
to the extent consistent with procurement 
objectives and where such contracts can be 
awarded at prices no higher than those ob- 
tainable from other concerns and by en- 
couraging prime contractors to place sub- 
contracts with concerns which will perform 
substantially in labor surplus areas. In car- 
rying out this policy, to accommodate the 
small business policies of Section I, Part 7, 
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preference shall be given in the following 
order of priority to (i) certified-eligible 
concerns which are also small business con- 
cerns; (ii) other certified-eligible concerns; 
(ili) persistent labor surplus area concerns 
which are also small business concerns, (iv) 
other persistent labor surplus area con- 
cerns, (v) substantial labor surplus area 
concerns which are also small business con- 
cerns, (vi) other substantial labor surplus 
area concerns and (vil) small business con- 
cerns which are not labor surplus area con- 
cerns. But in no case will price differentials 
be paid for the purpose of carrying out this 
policy. Heads of Procuring Activities and 
Heads of Field Purchasing and Contract Ad- 
ministration Activities are responsible for 
the effective implementation of the Labor 
Surplus Area Program within their respec- 
tive activities. Responsibility for adminis- 
tration of the program may be assigned to 
small business specialists appointed pur- 
suant to 1704.3. 

1-803 Application of Policy. 

(a) Within the policy set forth in 1-802, 
the following shall be applied to procure- 
ments which are estimated to exceed $10,000 
and may, if deemed practicable by the con- 
tracting officer, be applied to procurements 
between $2,500 and $10,000: 

(i) negotiated procurements shall, where 
procurement objectives permit, be awarded 
to labor surplus area concerns; provided, 
that in no case shall price differentials be 
paid for the purpose of carrying out this 
policy; 

(ii) where appropriate, procurements 
shall be made from labor surplus area con- 
cerns by partial set-aside procedures, in ac- 
cordance with 1-804, and such set-asides 
shall be given preference over any small 
business set-aside (but no total set-aside 
shall be made for labor surplus area con- 
cerns); 

(ili) each Department shall assure that 
information indentifying labor surplus areas 
is disseminated promptly to procurement 
personnel; 

(iv) Department of Labor certification 
(see 1-801.2(iv)) shall be considered con- 
clusive with respect to the particular pro- 
curement concerned; 

(v) even though less than a complete 
bidders’ list is to be used pursuant to 2- 
205.4, all prospective contractors in labor 
surplus areas shall be solicited, except that 
only a pro rata number of prospective labor 
surplus area concerns may be solicited when 
the bidders’ list is composed predominantly 
of labor surplus area concerns and the es- 
timated award is not expected to be more 
than $25,000; 

(vi) subcontracting with concerns in 
labor surplus area shall be encouraged in 
accordance with 1-805. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


(b) Records of the total value of all con- 
tracts in excess of $10,000 placed with labor 
surplus area concerns during each fiscal year, 
and reports based thereon, are maintained by 
each Department through the Department of 
Defense Reporting System described in 1-110 
and Section XXI, Part 1. Accordingly, each 
Department, in soliciting bids and proposals 
for any procurement estimated to exceed 
$10,000 shall request from any bidder or of- 
feror, or other source, any information needed 
to determine whether the bidder or offeror 
is a labor surplus area concern. Contract files 
shall be documented to indicate the extent to 
which labor surplus area concerns were con- 
sidered and the action taken with respect 
thereto. 

1-804 Partial Set-Asides for Labor Surplus 
Area Concerns 

1-804.1 General. 

(a) (1) In accordance with the policy set 
forth in 1-802 and 1-803, a portion of each 
procurement shall be set aside for labor sur- 
plus area concerns if: 
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(i) the procurement is severable into two 
or more economic production runs or reason- 
able lots; and 

(ii) one or more labor surplus area con- 
cerns are expected to qualify as labor surplus 
area concerns and to have the technical com- 
petency and productive capacity to furnish a 
severable portion of the procurement at a 
reasonable price, except that a partial set- 
aside shall not be made if there is a reason- 
able expectation that bids or proposals will 
be received from only two concerns with 
technical competency and productive capac- 
ity (one concern which will not qualify as a 
labor surplus area concern and one concern 
which will qualify as a labor surplus area 
concern). Before reaching this conclusion, 
the contracting officer shall consult with the 
labor surplus area specialist and may make 
advance inquiries to determine the number 
and expected classification of interested con- 
cerns, Any deviation from this partial set- 
aside prohibition must be approved by the 
Head of the Procuring Activity on a case-by- 
case basis. 

(2) In determining whether a proposed 
procurement is susceptible to division into 
two or more economic production runs or 
reasonable lots, consideration should be given 
to the following factors and any others 
deemed appropriate: 

(i) price and procurement history of the 
items, 

(ii) open industry capacity, 

(ili) startup cost including special tooling 
requirements, 

(iv) delivery schedule, and 

(v) nature of item and quantity being 
procured. 

Before a portion or portions, constituting 
more than 50 percent of the total require- 
ment may be set aside, a determination must 
be made that there is a reasonable expecta- 
tion the action proposed will not result in 
the payment of a price differential. The de- 
termination and supporting information will 
be made part of the contract file. 

(3) In furtherance of the policy to as- 
sure that a fair proportion of procurements is 
placed with small business concerns, each 
labor surplus area set-aside shall provide 
that, in addition to labor surplus area con- 
cerns, small business concerns not perform- 
ing in such areas are also eligible for partici- 
pation in the set-aside for such quantities 
thereof as are not awarded to labor surplus 
area concerns, In this respect, see the provi- 
sions of 1-804.2(b) for notice to bidders or 
offerors, and 1-804.2(c) for conduct of set- 
aside negotiations. 

(b) None of the following is, in itself, suf- 
ficient cause for not making a set-aside: 

(i) a large part of previous procurements 
of the item in question has been placed 
with labor surplus area concerns; 

(ii) the item to be purchased is on an 
established planning list under the Indus- 
trial Readiness Planning Program; 

(iii) the item to be purchased is on a 
Qualified Products List; 

(iv) a period of less than thirty days from 
the date of issuance of invitations for bids 
or requests for proposals is prescribed for the 
submission of bids or proposals; 

(v) the procurement is classified; or 

(vi) labor surplus area concerns are re- 
ceiving a fair proportion of contacts. 

(c) Procurement of supplies which were 
developed and financed in whole or in part by 
Canadian sources under the U.S.-Canadian 
Defense Development Sharing Program shall 
not be set aside for labor surplus areas. Iden- 
tification of the supplies covered by the Pro- 
gram will be in accordance with Depart- 
mental procedures. 

1-804.2 Set-Aside Procedures. 

(a) Where a portion of a proceurement is 
to be set aside pursuant to 1-804.1, the pro- 
curement shall be divided into a non-set- 
aside portion and set-aside portion, each of 
which shall be not less than an economic 
production run or reasonable lot. Insofar as 
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practical, the set-aside portion will be such 
as to make the maximum use of the capacity 
of labor surplus area concerns. Delivery 
terms and other terms applicable to the set- 
aside portion of an item and those applic- 
able to the non-set-aside portion of that item 
shall be comparable. 

(b)(1) In advertised procurements in- 
volving set-asides pursuant to this Part, 
each invitation for bids shall contain sub- 
stantially the following notice. In negotiated 
procurements, the notice shall be appro- 
priately modified for use with requests for 
proposals. The notice shall be made a part of 
each contract under the set-aside portion of 
the procurement. 


NOTICE OF LABOR SURPLUS AREA SET-ASIDE 
(DEC. 1967) 


(a) General. A portion of this procure- 
ment, as identified elsewhere in the Sched- 
ule, has been set aside for award only to one 
or more labor surplus area concerns, and, to 
a limited extent, to small business concerns 
which do not qualify as labor surplus area 
concerns. Negotiations for award of the set- 
aside portion will be conducted only with 
responsible labor surplus area concerns (and 
small business concerns to the extent indi- 
cated below) who have submitted responsive 
bids or proposals on the non-set-aside por- 
tion of a unit price no greater than 120 per- 
cent of the highest unit price at which an 
award is made on the non-set-aside portion, 
provided, however, that where the highest 
award price on the non-set-aside portion is 
established by a foreign bidder, the 120 per- 
cent rule shall be applied to the evaluated 
price (used for the purpose of determining 
eligibility of the foreign bidder for award) on 
the non-set-aside portion, established under 
applicable Buy American-Balance of Pay- 
ments procedures, Negotiations for the set- 
aside portion will be conducted with such 
bidders in the following order of priority: 

Group 1. Certified-eligible concerns which 
are also small business concerns. 

Group 2. Other certified-eligible concerns. 

Group 3. Persistent labor surplus area con- 
cerns which are also small business concerns. 

Group 4. Other persistent labor surplus 
area concerns. 

Group 5. Substantial labor surplus area 
concerns which are also small business con- 
cerns. 

Group 6. Other substantial labor surplus 
area concerns. 

Group 7. Small business concerns which 
are not surplus area concerns, 

Within each of the above groups, negotia- 
tions with such concerns will be in the order 
of their bids on the non-set-aside portion, 
beginning with the lowest responsive bid. The 
set-aside portion shall be awarded at the 
highest unit price awarded on the non-set- 
aside portion, adjusted to reflect transporta- 
tion and other cost factors which are con- 
sidered in evaluating bids on the non-set- 
aside portion, provided, however, that where 
the highest award price on the non-set-aside 
portion is established by a foreign bidder, 
the award price for the set-aside portion 
shall be the high evaluated price (used for 
the purpose of determining eligibility of the 
foreign bidder for award) established after 
evaluation under applicable Buy American- 
Balance of Payments procedures, except 
where a responsive bid has been submitted 
on the non-set-aside portion at a unit price 
which when so adjusted is lower than the 
adjusted highest unit price awarded on the 
non-set-aside portion but could not be ac- 
cepted because of quantity limitations or 
other consideration (such as the bidder's 
responsibility). In the latter case if the 
quantity limitation or other considerations 
do not preclude consideration of the unit 
price of such unaccepted bid at the time of 
negotiation for the set-aside portion, a quan- 
tity of the set-aside portion equal to the 
quantity of such unaccepted bid shall be of- 
fered to eligible concerns in their order of 
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priority at the adjusted unit price of such 
unaccepted bid. If no eligible bidder will take 
the entire quantity so offered at the adjusted 
unit price of the unaccepted bid, then all 
eligible concerns in their order of priority 
shall be offered any lesser portion at the 
same price. (In the event more than one such 
unaccepted bid is involved, the same pro- 
cedure shall be applied successively to each 
bid on negotiation for the set-aside portion.) 
Subject to the conditions set forth below any 
remaining quantity of the set-aside portion 
shall be offered to eligible concerns in their 
order of priority at the adjusted highest unit 
price awarded on the non-set-aside portion. 
If such an unaccepted bid is submitted by a 
concern eligible to participate in the set- 
aside, such concern must accept a quantity 
of the set-aside portion equal to the quantity 
of the unaccepted bid at the adjusted unit 
price of the unaccepted bid before any por- 
tion of the set-aside may be awarded to that 
concern at a higher price. If such an unac- 
cepted bid is submitted by a concern not 
eligible to participate in the set-aside, a 
quantity of the set-aside portion equal to 
the quantity of the unaccepted bid must be 
awarded at the adjusted unit price of such 
unaccepted bid before any portion of the set- 
aside is awarded to any eligible concern at a 
higher price. The Government reserves the 
right not to consider token bids or other 
devices designed to secure an unfair advan- 
tage over bidders eligible for the set-aside 


portion. 

(b) Definitions. 

(1) The term “labor surplus area” means 
a geographical area which is a section of 
concentrated unemployment or underem- 
ployment, a persistent labor surplus area, or 
a substantial labor surplus area, as defined 
below: 

(i) “Section of concentrated unemploy- 
ment or underemployment” means appro- 
priate sections of States or labor areas” so 
classified by the Secretary of Labor. 

(ii) “Persistent labor surplus area” means 
an area which (A) is classified by the De- 
partment of Labor as an “Area of Persistent 
Labor Surplus” (also called “Area of Per- 
sistent Unemployment”) and is listed as such 
by that Department in conjunction with its 
publication “Area Trends in Employment 
and Unemployment,” or (B) is certified as 
an area of persistent labor surplus by the 
Department of Labor pursuant to a request 
by a prospective Contractor. 

(iii) “Substantial labor surplus area” 
means an area which (A) is classified by the 
Department of Labor as an “Area of Sub- 
stantial Labor Surplus” (also called “Area of 
Substantial Unemployment”) and which is 
listed as such by that Department in con- 
junction with its publication “Area Trends 
in Employment and Unemployment,” or (B) 
is certified as an area of substantial labor 
surplus by the Department of Labor pur- 
suant to a request by a prospective Con- 
tractor. 

(2) The term “labor surplus area concern” 
includes certified-eligible concerns, persistent 
labor surplus area concerns, and substantial 
labor surplus area concerns, as defined be- 
low: 

(i) “Certified-eligible concern” means a 
concern (A) located in or near a section of 
concentrated unemployment or underem- 
ployment which has been certified by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with 29 
CFR 8.7(b) with respect to the employment 
of disadvantaged persons residing within 
such sections, and (B) which will agree to 
perform, or cause to be performed by a 
certified concern, a substantial proportion of 
& contract in or near such sections; it in- 
cludes a concern which though not so certi- 
fied, agrees to have a substantial proportion 
of a contract performed by certified concerns 
in or near such sections. A concern shall be 
deemed to perform a substantial proportion 
of a contract in or near sections of concen- 
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trated unemployment or underemployment 
if the costs that the concern will incur on 
account of manufacturing or production in 
or near such sections (by itself if a certified 
concern, or by certified concerns acting as 
first-tier subcontractors) amount to more 
than 30 percent of the contract price. 

(ii) “Persistent labor surplus area concern” 
means a concern that agrees to perform, or 
cause to be performed, a substantial pro- 
portion of a contract in persistent labor sur- 
plus areas. A concern shall be deemed to 
perform a substantial proportion of a con- 
tract in persistent labor surplus areas if the 
costs that the concern will incur on account 
of manufacturing or production performed 
in such areas (by itself or its first-tier sub- 
contractors) amount to more than 50 per- 
cent of the contract price. 

(iii) “Substantial labor surplus area con- 
cern” means a concern that agrees to per- 
form, or cause to be performed, a substantial 
proportion of a contract in substantial labor 
surplus areas. A concern shall be deemed to 
perform a substantial proportion of a con- 
tract in substantial labor surplus areas if 
the costs that the concern will incur on ac- 
count of manufacturing or production per- 
formed in substantial and persistent labor 
surplus areas (by itself or its first-tier sub- 
contractors) amount to more than 50 percent 
of the contract price. 

(3) A “small business concern” is a con- 
cern, including its affiliates, which is inde- 
pendently owned and operated, is not dom- 
inant in the field of operation in which 
it is bidding on Government contracts, and 
can further qualify under the criteria set 
forth in regulations of the Small Business 
Administration (Code of Federal Regulations, 
Title 13, Section 121.3-8). In addition to 
meeting these criteria, a manufacturer or a 
regular dealer submitting bids or proposals 
in his own name must agree to furnish in 
the performance of the contract end items 
manufactured or produced in the United 
States, its possessions, or Puerto Rico, by 
small business concerns: Provided, That this 
additional requirement does not apply in con- 
nection with construction or service con- 
tracts. 

(4) “Unit price” shall include evaluation 
factors added for the rent-free use of Gov- 
ernment property. 

(c) Identification of Areas of Performance. 
Each bidder desiring to be considered for 
award as a labor surplus area concern on the 
set-aside portion of this procurement shall 
identify in his bid the geographical areas in 
which he proposes to perform, or cause to 
be performed, a substantial proportion of the 
production of the contract. If the Depart- 
ment of Labor classification of any such areas 
changes after the bidder has submitted his 
bid, the bidder may change the areas in 
which he proposes to perform, provided, that 
he so notifies the Contracting Officer before 
award of the set-aside portion. Priority for 
negotiation will be based upon the labor 
surplus classification of the designated pro- 
duction areas as of the time of the proposed 
award. 

(d) Eligibility Based on Certification. 
Where eligibility for preference is based upon 
the status of the bidder or bidder’s subcon- 
tractors as a “‘certified-eligible concern,” the 
bidder shall furnish with his bid evidence of 
certification by the Secretary of Labor. 

(e) Agreement. The bidder agrees that: 
(i) if awarded a contract as a certified-eligi- 
ble concern under the set-aside portion of 
this procurement he will perform, or cause to 
be performed, a substantial proportion of the 
contract in or near sections of concentrated 
unemployment, or underemployment and in 
the performance of such contract or sub- 
contracts, will employ a proportionate num- 
ber of disadvantaged persons residing within 
sections of concentrated unemployment or 
underemployment in accordance with plans 
approved by the Secretary of Labor; (ii) if 
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awarded a contract as a persistent labor sur- 
plus area concern under the set-aside portion 
of this procurement, he will perform, or cause 
to be performed, a substantial proportion of 
the production in areas classified at the time 
of award, or at the time of performance of 
the contract, as persistent labor surplus 
areas; and (iii) if awarded a contract as a 
substantial labor surplus area concern under 
the set-aside portion of this procurement, he 
will perform, or cause to be performed, a sub- 
stantial proportion of the production in areas 
classified at the time of award, or at the time 
of performance of the contract, as substan- 
tial or persistent labor surplus areas. 

(2) In requirements contracts involving 
labor surplus area set-aside, add the follow- 
ing to the above clause: 

(t) Requirements Contract. Only one award 
will be made for each item or sub-item of 
the non-set-aside portion and only one award 
will be made for each item or sub-item of the 
set-aside portion. For the purpose of equi- 
tably distributing orders in accordance with 
this “Notice of Labor Surplus Area Set- 
Aside,” the Government will apportion the 
quantities to be ordered as equally as pos- 
sible between the non-set-aside Contractor 
and the set-aside Contractor to whom the 
awards are made. 

(c) (1) After the award price for the non- 
set-aside portion has been determined, nego- 
tiations may be conducted for the set-aside 
portion. Procurement of the set-aside portion 
shall in all instances be effected by negotia- 
tion. Negotiations shall be conducted only 
with those bidders or offerors who have sub- 
mitted responsive bids or proposals on the 
non-set-aside portion at a unit price no 
greater than 120 percent of the highest 
award made or to be made on the non-set- 
aside portion, taking into account the evalu- 
ation factors for rent-free use of Govern- 
ment property pursuant to Section XIII, 
Part 5 (provided, however, where the success- 
ful bidder which establishes the highest 
award price on the non-set-aside portion is a 
foreign bidder, the 120 percent rule shall be 
applied to the evaluated price on the non- 
set-aside portion (see 6-104.4) and who are 
determined to be responsible prospective con- 
tractors for the set-aside portion of the 
procurement. Negotiations shall be con- 
ducted in the order of priority indicated in 
the foregoing notices; provided that, where 
equal low bids are received on the non-set- 
aside portion from concerns which are equally 
eligible for the set-aside portion, the con- 
cern which is awarded the non-set-aside por- 
tion (under the equal low bid procedures of 
2407.6) shall have first priority with re- 
spect to negotiations for the set-aside por- 
tion, The set-aside portion shall be awarded 
at the highest unit price awarded or to be 
awarded for the non-set-aside portion ex- 
cept that where the successful bidder which 
establishes the highest award price on the 
non-set-aside portion is a foreign bidder, 
the award price for the set-aside portion 
shall be the highest evaluated price (used 
for the purpose of determining eligibility of 
the foreign bidder for award) on the non- 
set-aside portion (see 6-104.4). A bidder or 
offeror entitled to receive the award for 
quantities of an item under the non-set- 
aside portion and who accepts the award of 
additional quentities under the set-aside por- 
tion shall not be requested to accept a lower 
price because of the increased quantities of 
the award, nor shall negotiation be con- 
ducted with a view to obtaining such a lower 
price based solely upon receipt of award of 
both portions of the procurement. This does 
not prevent acceptance by the contracting 
officer of voluntary reductions in price prior 
to award, acceptance of refunds, or the 
change of prices after award by negotiation 
of a contract modification. If the entire 
set-aside portion cannot be awarded by the 
method described herein, any unawarded 
portion may be procured by advertising or 
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negotiations, as appropriate, in accordance 
with existing regulations (see 3-201 2 (b) (i) 
and 3-210.3 as to negotiation). 

(2) When the award price for a non- 
set-aside portion has been determined and 
where an award will be made to a labor sur- 
plus area concern and the same labor sur- 
plus area concern is entitled to receive a set- 
aside portion of the solicitation, the set- 
aside portion may be added to the basic 
contract by supplemental agreement. The 
supplemental agreement shall include the 
Examination of Records clause, applicable to 
the set-aside portion only. For purposes of 
21-102, the non-set-aside and set-aside por- 
tions shall be reported separately. 

1-804.3 Withdrawal of Set-Asides. If, prior 
to the award of a contract involving a labor 
surplus set-aside, the contracting officer con- 
siders that the set-aside is detrimental to the 
public interest, e.g., because of unreasonable 
prices, the contracting officer shall withdraw 
the set-aside and complete the procurement 
by advertising or negotiation as appropriate 
in accordance with existing regulations. A 
signed memorandum setting forth the basis 
of the withdrawal of any set-aside shall be 
made and retained. 

1-804.4 Contract Authority. Contracts for 
set-aside made under this Part 8 shall cite 
as authority 10 U.S.C. 2304(a)(1). For re- 
porting purposes, see 3-201.2(b) (i) for con- 
tracts awarded to labor surplus area concerns 
and 3-201.2 (b) (ii) for contracts awarded to 
small business concerns which are not labor 
surplus area concerns. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a sub- 
committee of the Small Business Com- 
mittee, of which the junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], now the 
present occupant of the chair, is chair- 
man, has recently conducted hearings on 
this general subject. I think it would be 
far preferable for the Senate to reject the 
amendment and have the appropriate 
committee, or committees, give further 
attention to the objectives set forth by 
the Senator from New York. 

Let me say, with emphasis, that if this 
were a matter of rivers and harbors, flood 
control, building dams, or public works 
projects of various kinds, the potentially 
troublesome aspects might not be so 
serious as they could be if the amend- 
ment is attached to this bill. 

The pending bill would authorize pro- 
curement of, and research and develop- 
ment, on some highly complicated and 
intricate weapons. 

The bill covers scientific subjects simi- 
lar to those involved in the space pro- 
gram, Thus, to encumber contracts, pur- 
suant to the $22 billion in authorization 
for procurement and research and devel- 
opment could have undesirable conse- 
quences that are impossible to foresee. 

Accordingly, in a very serious vein, I 
hope that the DOD will not be choked or 
shackled or encumbered—whatever word 
might be most applicable—in spite of the 
good faith of the amendment, with un- 
certainty, with demands, and with a re- 
tarding influence in this vast field of pro- 
curement, in this delicate and intricate 
field of activity by the DOD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 1 more 
minute. 

The amendment could cause delay in 
executing contracts. 

As I have said, I ascribe only high 
motives, good faith, and great principles 
to the Senator from New York, but to 
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encumber the bill with this kind of 
amendment, I think, would be a grave 
mistake. I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment for those reasons. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes to reply. I appreciate very 
much the kind words of the Senator 
from Mississippi about my good faith 
and laudable motives, but I would rather 
have the amendment adopted than have 
either of those references, because there 
is, I think, real reason for the amend- 
ment, which I would like to lay before 
the Senator from Mississippi himself. 

Mind you, Mr. President, I do not 
come to this without specialized experi- 
ence. I had the honor to serve upon the 
subcommittee headed by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya]. I am 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, which handles manpower, and 
which worked out the economic oppor- 
tunity program. I worked on that in a 
very important way. I was one of the 
conferees, and so forth. 

The very real difficulty is the limita- 
tion of the procurement program as it is 
now set forth in the Department of De- 
fense and the Labor Department regula- 
tions—they are limited to the concept of 
a plant which is within or near sections 
of concentrated unemployment or un- 
deremployment. I contend, through my 
amendment, that that misses the main 
point, because these plants may be locat- 
ed wherever people can go to them. Now- 
adays, one does not walk to work or ride 
his bicycle to work; he can get there by 
fast transportation. The question is, 
What kind of labor is the plant going to 
use? 

I am not saying we are going to lock 
in the Secretary of Defense, so that mat- 
ters of secrecy or other problems to which 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Sten- 
nis] has properly referred may be jeop- 
ardized or prejudiced, because the words 
used are “insofar as practicable.” By 
that definition we give the Secretary lat- 
itude, but at the same time we free him 
from the “within or near” concept. 

To cite examples, in a very laudable 
operation, the Aero-Jet Corp. has estab- 
lished a plant within Watts, Calif., which 
is known as a ghetto, where a great out- 
break of riots took place. This company 
can employ only a relatively few people, 
about 600. It is completely dependent 
upon Government orders coming in to 
maintain itself. Its life is hazardous. 
Everybody understands it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

On the other hand, the Republic Avia- 
tion Co. at Farmingdale, Long Island, is 
not within or near a ghetto area, but that 
company is willing to employ a quarter 
of its force from the hard-core unem- 
ployed, bringing them there by bus, pri- 
vate transportation, or perhaps by the 
Long Island Railroad, from wherever 
they are. 

So, Mr. President, that is the purpose 
of my amendment. I repeat, we are not 
trying to lock in the Secretary of Defense. 
We are only trying to give him the man- 
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date of Congress, to be performed by him 
wherever practicable. 

It is precisely because there are such 
large amounts involved, precisely be- 
cause tens of thousands, and probably 
hundreds of thousands, of employees are 
potentially involved, that this is an op- 
portunity which we should not miss. So 
I think the arguments made against the 
amendment are the very arguments 
which buttress the need for the amend- 
ment itself. 

I do think the word to which the Sen- 
ator referred, which appears on page 2, 
line 1, is incorrect. Therefore, I modify 
my amendment by striking the word 
“section” and substituting therefor the 
word “Act.” 

If the Senator would think it appro- 
priate—because I know he is sympa- 
thetic with this purpose—to take so 
much of the amendment to conference 
as goes down to the word “contract” on 
line 6, page 1, and to include after the 
word “employ” on line 4, page 1, the 
words “and train,” then I would modify 
my amendment in the hope that some- 
thing could be done with it by men of 
good will, by men who are trying to find 
a way in this situation. 

Let me read what would result. The 
amendment would then read as follows: 

Insofar as practicable, the Secretary of 
Defense shall take into account as a fayor- 
able factor in awarding contracts for pro- 
curement under this Act the undertaking 
by a contractor submitting a bid to employ 
and train a substantial number of unem- 
ployed or low-income persons in carrying out 
the contract. 


If the Senator would take that amend- 
ment, I would certainly feel we would 
have accomplished something. As I say, 
as men of good will reviewed it and saw 
how much was involved, and the thou- 
sands of employees, and what firms were 
willing to do, this provision could have 
a very good effect. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, at this 
time I wish to yield 5 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. MONTOYA]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). The 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, since 
my name has been brought up in the de- 
bate with respect to the hearings we con- 
ducted under the Small Business Com- 
mittee through the Subcommittee on 
Procurement, of which I am chairman, I 
think I should say a few words about 
the pending amendment. 

The Senator from New York and I 
conducted these hearings recently. One 
of the main thrusts and objectives of 
such hearings was to try to encourage 
the Department of Defense in the area 
of set-asides to permit and encourage 
the contractor to utilize labor and process 
the goods that were being purchased in 
areas of underemployment or areas that 
were faced with economic adversity. 

The Department of Defense has this 
policy, but it is restricted by an amend- 
ment to the Appropriations Act dealing 
with defense matters, to the effect that 
when the Department of Defense does 
these things, it shall do so without im- 
pairing the objectives of the bidding law 
which requires a saving to the Govern- 
ment. That is fine. 
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The amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York is to the effect that any 
contractor submitting a bid shall, under 
provision (b) of the amendment, under- 
take to employ a substantial number of 
unemployed or low-income persons in 
carrying out the contract. I do not know 
whether that is a mandate upon the con- 
tractor or whether it is a statement of 
policy in the act here which must be fol- 
lowed through by way of encouragement 
rather than by way of mandate to the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is intended only as a 
matter of encouragement in this sense. 
That was my purpose. If the language 
is inartistic, we can always change it in 
conference. However, I think the lan- 
guage is correct. 

My purpose is not to contravene the 
lowest price concept, except by saying 
that, all other things being equal, an- 
other thing cast in the balance is what 
the contractor is willing or able to do in 
training hard-core unemployed. That is 
why I use the language “insofar as prac- 
ticable.” That is why I use the language 
“a favorable factor,” which is contained 
in the amendment. 

The Senator will remember that the 
witnesses said they were able to do it 
only on a physical location basis. My 
amendment is an effort to broaden the 
policy a little bit, to get away from lock- 
ing into a physical location, because, as a 
matter of fact. there are mighty few de- 
fense operations in or near the ghettos. 
They go to places where it is economical- 
ly feasible—where there are railroad sid- 
ings, airfields, or areas conducive to 
large scale production. Therefore, I have 
limited my proposal to consideration of 
the matter as a “favorable factor.” 

Mr. MONTOYA. As I understand, the 
difference between the Senator’s amend- 
ment and the objective of our hearings 
is this: The hearings were designed to 
open up an area whereby the Defense 
Department, in dealing with contractors, 
would encourage them to allow a part of 
a contract to be serviced by small busi- 
nesses in areas of underemployment. 
The purpose of the Senator’s amend- 
ment proliferates over the vast spec- 
trum of procurement, requiring the con- 
tractors, whether they deal with small 
business or not, to employ people in the 
unemployment category and the low-in- 
come groups. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 1 minute. 

The only word on which I differ with 
the statement of the Senator from New 
Mexico is the word “require.” That is 
why I use the word “encourage.” It is 
for that reason that I said I rather hoped 
the Senator from Mississippi might con- 
sider taking the amendment, because, 
really, it is not a formidable problem. I 
think the objective is something we are 
all trying to accomplish. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi for yielding to me. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico very much for his 
remarks. 
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Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi has 4 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may have a 
quorum call without the time being 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
on the amendment has expired. Any 
further debate will be on the time on 
the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH] if she will yield me 
2 minutes on the bill. 

Mrs. SMITH. I am very happy to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that, even 
though what I am trying to attain is 
apparently so simple that it puts con- 
cerns in the minds of the Senator from 
Mississippi and those associated with 
him on the issue of procurement. 

I am so confident that this fits into 
policy that, as I told Senator STENNIs, 
if he would take the amendment to con- 
ference, I have great confidence that it 
would survive the conference. The rea- 
son I say that is precisely, as the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico has stated, because 
of the evidence we have which indicates 
that instead of giving themselves the 
freedom to deal with this matter on such 
an enormous volume of procurement in 
an encouraging way—and that is the 
word I use and the word I mean—they 
are locked into the idea of physical lo- 
cation within or near a given area, and 
this limits the program so seriously as to 
reduce the total effectiveness of what 
the Government wants to do. 

It is for that reason, Mr. President, in 
order to broaden this concept without 
embarrassment and without impracti- 
cality, that I have offered this amend- 
ment. I wish they would take it, but if 
they cannot I am ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
asks the Senator from New York, since 
there was some discussion of modifica- 
tion or change in the amendment, pre- 
cisely what is the modification? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have modified the 
amendment in only one respect, and that 
is by striking the word section“ on page 
2, line 1, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word “Act.” 

I have offered to modify the amend- 
ment further if the Senator from Missis- 
sippi would take it in the way I laid out 
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to him, but the Senator finds himself 
unable to do so; so the only change I 
have made is to change the word “sec- 
tion” to the word “Act,” on page 2, line 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment is modified to that degree. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time does the opposition to the 
amendment have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 4 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 4 minutes to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the attachés of the Senate either 
take their seats or leave the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The at- 
tachés will either take their seats or 
leave the Chamber. 

The Senator from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
one who has had some experience in 
the procurement of military equipment, 
I would oppose the pending amendment. 
It might seem harmless, but it could pro- 
duce a question mark in the minds of all 
those who actually do the procurement, 
especially at the lower levels. The Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Assistant Sec- 
retaries have little to do with a very 
great deal of the procurement function. 

It is recognized now by many of our 
corporations that it is vitally important 
to train unskilled people and then give 
them employment after they have at- 
tended school. That type of operation 
naturally comes out of the profits of the 
company in question; but these banks 
and businesses, many of them, now real- 
ize the social obligation, and that is 
mighty fine. 

I was impressed, for example, with the 
work done by Aerojet in the Watts area 
of Los Angeles; also by the work done all 
over the country by Western Electric. 
Recently I gave a talk on the floor about 
this latter development. However, what 
has worried me about recent operations 
in the Pentagon has to do with delay 
and hesitation in the procurement func- 
tion, to the point where, despite tremen- 
dous amounts of money having been 
spent, we have obtained very little hard- 
ware. 

When we say a man should consider 
using unemployed and low-income peo- 
ple in carrying out a contract, that could 
be construed as saying the buyer should 
incorporate inefficiency into the work as 
part of the procurement. 

This could be dangerous in the han- 
dling of billions of dollars worth of 
equipment that does not reach the top 
people. 

I am sympathetic with the deep social 
conscience of the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York, and have 
worked with him and intend to work with 
him in trying to help solve these sad 
problems of unemployment and very 
low incomes. I feel, however, if the 
amendment is agreed to, the matter han- 
died in a way it could be handled, it 
would be detrimental in obtaining value. 

What a procurement officer is obligated 
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to do, under our concept, is to buy value. 
The pending amendment would appear 
to suggest to a procurement officer that 
he not consider buying value when he 
would place a contract. 

I cannot vote for the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished senior Senator from Maine 
yield me 2 minutes? 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, much as 
I respect the Senator from Missouri, I 
think he is jumping at a conclusion that 
is unwarranted by the facts. 

In the first place, if the Senator is 
correct, the Defense Department should 
never have issued the regulations to 
which the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] referred, because those regu- 
lations do establish a procurement pref- 
erence when the hard core are unem- 
ployed. 

All we are trying to do is to lift a geo- 
graphical limitation. If the Defense De- 
partment is doing what the Senator says 
it is, it obviously confounds the argu- 
ment made against the amendment. 

The other point is that we want the 
procurement officers to be alert to this 
opportunity. That is precisely why I pro- 
posed the amendment. 

On the question of inefficiency, we are 
not intervening with any provision which 
would undercut the performance of the 
contract. We say this is a practical 
solution. 

Finally, shades of Rosy the Riveter, 
what happened during wartime is that 
we took precisely these people and put 
them to work. And they worked out all 
right. 

A publication of the Republic Avia- 
tion Corp. states that a 30- to 45-day 
training and indoctrination program has 
proved adequate in the past with respect 
to dealing with precisely these kinds of 
employees. 

There are two kinds of jobs in defense 
work. Some of these jobs can be learned 
within a short time by merely being able 
to manipulate hands, eyes, and ears. 
Some work is very complicated. 

The Defense Department has already 
said this can be done. But they are limit- 
ing it geographically. What I am trying 
to do is to make the opportunity avail- 
able wherever the manufacturing or pro- 
curement takes place. 

That completely negates the argument 
made against the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified, of the Senator from New York. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered; and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Bayui, the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. LONG], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Er- 
vin], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Hotties], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inovye], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. LONG], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartHuy], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Musxre], the Senator from Florida 
Mr. Smatuers], the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bays], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MoN- 
RONEY], and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrncs] would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] is paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Washington would vote yea,“ and 
the Senator from Mississippi would vote 


nay. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is paired with 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
HokLixds l. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Washington would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I announce 
that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. At- 
LOTT] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
BAKER], the Senators from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON and Mr. PEARSON], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], the 
Senators from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Hrusxal, the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Dominick], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. FANNIN], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], the Senators 
from California [Mr. KucHEL and Mr. 
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MurpHy], and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN], and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Proury] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ALLOTT] is paired with the 
Senator frora Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Illinois would vote “nay,” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “ yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. MILLER] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. MuRrPHY]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from California would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 23, as follows: 


[No. 112 Leg.] 
YEAS—30 
Aiken Griffin Mondale 
Boggs Gruening Mundt 
Brew. Hart Nelson 
Brooke Hartke Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Hatfield Percy 
Clark Hickenlooper Pro: 
Cooper Javits Rlbicoſt 
Dodd Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Fong Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright McGovern Yarborough 
NAYS—23 
Bartlett McIntyre Stennis 
Bennett Montoya Symington 
Byrd, Va. Moss Thurmond 
Cannon Pastore Tower 
Ellender Russell W. Del. 
olland Smith Young, N. Dak. 
Lausche Sparkman Young, Ohio 
McClellan Spong 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Mansfield, against. 


Allott Gore Mi 
Anderson Hansen Metcalf 
Baker Harris Miller 
Bayh Hayden Monroney 
Bible Hin Morse 
Burdick Hollings Morton 
Carlson ka Murphy 
Case Inouye Muskie 
Church Jackson Pearson 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Prouty 
Curtis Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Dirksen Kennedy, N.Y. Smathers 
Dominick Kuchel e 
Eastland Long, Mo. Tydings 
Ervin Long, 

Fannin Magnuson 


So Mr. Javrrs’ amendment (No. 699), 
as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion to lay on 
the table. [Putting the question.] 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


PROGRESS IN M-16 PROCUREMENT 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, a story 
this week in the Washington Star pro- 
claiming that the Johnson administra- 
tion anticipates raising production of 
the M-16 rifle up to a million a year, in 
conjunction with plans to equip the 
South Vietnamese Army with this mod- 
ern weapon. I know that many of us who 
have encouraged the administration to 
provide for a greater role for the South 
Vietnamese in the Southeast Asian con- 
flict, thus enabling earlier deescalation 
by U.S. force, are gratified by public dec- 
laration of this increased effort. 

My initial inquiry to the Department 
of Defense in March of 1967 on the 
availability of these weapons for the 
South Vietnamese—and in fact the sup- 
ply of M-16’s for our own troops in Viet- 
nam—brought me back a solemn assur- 
ance that “there is no shortage of rifles” 
and that “the distribution plan for the 
M-16 has been carefully worked out and 
meets the demands of commanders.” In 
May of 1967 our own Senate Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee in an excellent re- 
port questioned the viability of the dis- 
tribution schedules, since they were of 
necessity based on the availability of the 
assets involved. The committee went on 
to praise the decision to accelerate the 
production of the M-16, in the hope it 
would have a beneficial effect on the 
supply of this weapon to our allies. I 
must confess I was inclined at that time 
to accept the Department's assurances 
that all was well with the M-16 supply 
problem. 

I point out this early history to under- 
score my disappointment and concern, 
as a result of my own observations, and 
upon talking with General Westmore- 
land in Vietnam in December of 1967, 
to discover that he still badly needed 
additional quantities of the M-16 simply 
to provide a token number of the weap- 
ons to the South Vietnamese prior to the 
celebration of Tet as an indication of 
U.S. determination to assure the equip- 
ping of a modern South Vietnamese 
Army. My own further review of the 
matter prompted public expressions of 
eoncern which I hope have been help- 
ful together with those of the subcom- 
mittee and other Senators in bringing 
about a more satisfactory resolution of 
the matter. I again wrote to the De- 
partment of Defense and again received 
the most solemn assurances that all was 
well, as demonstrated by the schedule of 
increased production of the present sole 
source as well as the mobilization of ad- 
ditional production sources which cor- 
respond to last night’s release. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that copies of recent newspaper ar- 
ticles on the new M-16 policy and copies 
of my recent correspondence with the 
Department of Defense be included fol- 
lowing these remarks in the RECORD, fol- 
lowed by a text of an article which ap- 
peared in This Week magazine voicing 
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my concern for the subject. I am very 
hopeful that, in the context of the de- 
bate on an appropriation containing 
some $22 billion for military hardware, 
the Senate and its committees will con- 
tinue and increase their responsibility 
to examine closely and question where 
appropriate the performance of the De- 
partment of Defense in its stewardship 
of these many and complexed programs, 
to avoid the inadequate performance 
that so many of us have felt was un- 
necessary in the case of the M-16 
Program. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

Manch 11, 1968. 
Hon. CLARK M. CLIFFORD, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. SECRETARY: As you undertake 
the challenging duties of your new office, I 
must call to your attention a matter of 
great significance to the nation’s defense 
generally, and of vital importance to our 
efforts in Southeast Asia in particular. I 
refer to the availability and supply of the 
M-16 rifle. 

My own recent trip to Vietnam convinced 
me that, despite a number of mechanical 
shortcomings—which are at least on the 
way toward being corrected—the M-16 is an 
effective weapon peculiarly suited to combat 
conditions there. With some reported excep- 
tions, it is prized by those men and those 
units who have been equipped with it. I 
further understand it is in demand by our 
Allies as well, particularly since it comes 
the closest of any available weapon to match- 
ing the firepower of the Russian/Chinese 
AK-47 with which the Viet Cong and regular 
North Vietnamese troops are being equipped 
in increasing numbers. 

General Westmoreland was very frank and 
candid in stating in the course of a meeting 
I had with him that his repeated requests 
for adequate quantities of the weapon for 
our Allies—including the South Vietnamese— 
had not been filled and apparently could not 
be. He suggested that the single-source pro- 
curement arrangement under which the 
weapons are made available to the military 
is inadequate. From the study I have made 
since my return, I am compelled to agree. 

I am aware the Army has belatedly taken 
steps to secure a second source. Under the 
normal procurement procedures, the manu- 
facturer will be selected in June of this year. 
First deliveries, however, will not be avail- 
able until August 1969, and a production rate 
equal to that of the present source is not 
contemplated until at least June of 1970! The 
shortcomings of reliance on one manufac- 
turer were so graphically illustrated by last 
summer's strikes and vacation shut-down at 
the production facilities of the sole existing 
source, that simply following normal pro- 
cedures to secure a second source is an inade- 
quate response in view of the urgent need 
for the weapons. Were this a full-mobiliza- 
tion emergency, I am sure we would not fol- 
low “normal” procedures. 

I therefore urge you most strongly to take 
immediate steps to make more M-1l6s avail- 
able at the earliest possible time. Such steps 
might include: 

(1) Acceleration of the development of the 
second source to secure production as 
quickly as is possible. 

(2) Negotiation of interim arrangements 
with the present source for production of 
increased numbers of arms until the second 
source is in production; and 

(3) Securing of assurance that no further 
work stoppages will be experienced by the 
present single source. 

I would appreciate your comments on this 
situation, and on the specific recommenda- 
tions made above. If provision of these weap- 
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ons to our Allies in greater numbers will in- 
crease the contribution they are able to make 
to the effort in Southeast Asia, we simply 
cannot fail to do everything possible to elim- 
inate this bottleneck. It is ironic that, some 
six years after M-16 (then the AR-15) was 
first recommended to the Department of 
Defense to be the standard weapon for the 
South Vietnamese Army, we still have not 
made it fully available to them, even though 
the M-16 has become in the meantime a 
standard infantry weapon for our own Army. 
Iam hopeful you can take immediate action 
to remedy this situation. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senator. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, OFFICE 
OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR LOGISTICS, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1968. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: The Secretary of De- 
fense has asked that I respond to your in- 
quiry concerning the M16 rifle in Vietnam. 
Please be assured that we in the Department 
of Defense fully appreciate the need for larger 
quantities of M16 rifles in Vietnam. The 
Army is in the midst of actions to expand 
the production base to provide additional 
rifles. Following is a summary of the ac- 
tions which are now underway: 

(a) We have taken action to obtain what 
we believe to be Colt’s maximum production 
in the near time frame on a 3 shift, 7-day-a- 
week basis, which will level off at 50,000 rifles 
per month, 

(b) We have expedited the competitive 
process for selection of a second source. Con- 
tract award will be made as early as possible. 
We have provided for expansion of the sec- 
ond source to a maximum production rate of 
25,000 rifles per month as quickly as possible 
and are further offering an incentive for 
earlier production, 

(c) A sole source award to a third pro- 
ducer, most likely to provide rifles of good 
quality at the earliest date, is in process on a 
expedited basis. 

With respect to securing assurance that no 
further work stoppages will be experienced, 
the Union/Management contract at Colt's 
will run through July 1970. Colt’s has as- 
sured us that they foresee no work stoppages 
prior to that time, and that every effort 
will be made to see that work stoppages do 
not occur thereafter. 

I trust that the above information will 
be of assistance to you. Your interest in this 
matter is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry A. MILey, Jr., 
Major General, GS, Acting Assistant 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 


{From the Washington Post, Mar. 31, 1968] 


U.S. PLANS To INCREASE M-16 RIFLE 
PRODUCTION 


The Pentagon announced plans yesterday 
to step up production of the lightweight 
M-16 rifle so as to speed modernization of 
the South Vietnamese army. 

All American logistics and support troops 
in South Vietnam also will be equipped with 
the M-16. They now use the heavier M-14. 

Colt Industries, Inc., of Hartford, Conn. 
has been asked to increase production from 
30,000 to 50,000 rifles a month, probably 
starting in May. In addition, two other firms 
will be chosen to produce the rifle. 

Most of the specialized units of the Viet- 
namese army—the airborne, the rangers and 
the Marines—already have the M-16, a fast- 
firing six-pound weapon thought to be more 
suitable for jungle conditions than the heay- 
ier M-1. The other ten divisions of the 
Vietnamese army now equipped with the 
M-1, are now to receive the M-16. 
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The announcement indicated that Amer- 
ican planners are paying increased attention 
to the capabilities of the Vietnamese army. 

Some American observers have long argued 
that the Vietnamese army should be given 
the M-16 to put it on a par with the Viet- 
cong and North Vietnamese who are equipped 
with the Soviet-designed, Chinese-manu- 
factured AK-47. 

[From the Ogden (Utah) Standard Exam- 
iner, Mar. 31, 1968] 
PENTAGON SPEEDS M-16 PRODUCTION 


WASHINGTON.—The Pentagon announced 
plans Saturday to step up production of the 
lightweight M16 rifle to speed moderniza- 
tion of the South Vietnamese army. 

Two additional firms are being chosen to 
produce the M16, the Pentagon said. The 
present manufacturer, Colt Industries Inc. 
of Hartford, Conn., has been asked to ex- 
pand production from 30,000 to 50,000 rifies 
a month, probably starting in May. 


JAMS IN COMBAT 


The M16 has come under fire from con- 
gressional critics who charged it has a tend- 
ency to jam in combat. In January the 
Pentagon halted combat use of a type of 
ammunition linked to the jamming prob- 
lem. Since then complaints have dimin- 
ished. 

The Pentagon announcement said that 
the additional M16s to be manufactured 
“will more quickly meet the increasing 
needs of free world military assistance 
forces in Southeast Asia and U.S. logistics 
and administrative troops.” 

Sources said this means the South Viet- 
namese and South Korean troops in Viet- 
nam, as well as rear echelon American sol- 
diers and other servicemen in the war zone. 

The chief beneficiaries will be the South 
Vietnamese, sources indicated. 

The United States is pushing plans to 
improve and enlarge the South Vietnamese 
forces. The experience of the Communist 
winter offensive, in which some South Viet- 
mamese militia troops were outgunned by 
the Communists, has spurred the moderni- 
zation effort. 

AIRS PROGRAM 


Gen. Creighton W. Abrams, now top dep- 
commander in Vietnam and the most 
likely to replace Gen. William C. Westmore- 
land as commander, discussed the stepped- 
up modernization program with President 
Johnson and other top officials during a two 
day visit to Washington this week. 

When Westmoreland was here in Novem- 
ber, there was considerable high level dis- 
cussion about giving the South Vietnamese 
forces more than 200,000 Mies when pro- 
duction permits. 

Vietmamese regular troops are armed 
mainly with the 9.5 pound M14 rifle. Militia 
forces have the World War I vintage M1 
and carbines. 

The M16 rife, when loaded, weighs about 
seven pounds. 

In addition to lightness, important to the 
small-stature Vietnamese the rifle is char- 
acterized by high muzzle velocity and thus 
strong killing power at limited ranges. 


PLANS UNDERWAY 


The Pentagon announcement said “nego- 
tiations are underway with all bidders who 


It did not identify the bidders in saying 
the Army plans to select two additional 
firms which will be requested to reach nec- 
essary production rates as soon as possible. 

“Selection of the additional sources will 
be made primarily on the basis of produc- 


of 
meet an accelerated schedule and maintain 
quality,” the Pentagon said. 
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[From This Week magazine, Mar. 24, 1968] 
THE SHOCKING CASE OF THE M-16 


(By CHARLIS H. Pegcy, US. Senator from 
Illinois) 

I came back from Vietnam a few weeks 
ago shocked at the discovery that the Viet 
Cong carry better rifles than many of the 
soldiers on our side. 

This was not only a conclusion I person- 
ally had reached; a high military official there 
also admitted it to me. 

There simply aren't enough of our new 
M-16 rifles to go around, so many South 
Vietnamese and South Koreans have to use 
World War II vintage rifles. Some even carry 
Browning Automatic rifles, a weapon dating 
back to World War I. 

On the other hand, the Viet Cong were 

the AK-47, the Chinese copy of the 
standard Soviet infantry weapon—a cross be- 
tween a rifle and sub-machine gun, weighing 
10 pounds and firing 10 rounds a second. 
One GI said, An enemy with an AK-47 is 
not just a sniper; he’s a machine gunner. 
He can tle up an entire company.” 

A half million American soldiers are in 
Vietnam. There are 600,000 South Vietnamese 
soldiers, 45,000 South Koreans and a sprin- 
kling of other allies. But there are reportedly 
about 175,000 M-16s in Vietnam. Only one 
manufacturer makes the M-16, This manu- 
facturer, Colt Industries, is producing about 
27,500 a month, its maximum capacity. 


WHY IS THERE SUCH AN M-16 SHORTAGE? 


At Colt, there have been strikes and work 
stoppages—and the Johnson Administration 
must share much of the blame, for it refused 
to invoke the Taft-Hartley law. The critical 
shortage was heightened by Colt’s sale of 
20,300 M-16 type guns to Singapore, delivery 
to be made right now. These rifles could 
equip an entire division of our troops or our 
allies. 

When I returned from Vietnam in Janu- 
ary, I called for the immediate establishment 
of a second source of supply. Two Congres- 
sional committees have stressed this, too, 
but our clumsy procurement system does 
not contemplate a second source beginning 
delivery before August of 1969! 

I believe that as long as we have to fight 
in Vietnam, our side must have the best 
possible weapons. 

1. Other manufacturers must begin pro- 
ducing the M-16 as soon as possible—not 
next year. 

2. The Defense Dept. must drastically over- 
haul its procurement policies. 

3. We must reassess our priorities. We seem 
to have emphasized nuclear weapons and 
have scandalously neglected the development 
of small arms for the very type of guerrilla 
warfare experts have forecast we'd be 
engaged in. 

The M-16 has been praised as the best 
rifle any soldier ever carried into combat and 
condemned as one of our biggest blunders. It 
is a lightweight, rapid-fire weapon, two gen- 
erations removed from its ancestor, the M-1 
rifle of World War II and Korea. It can fire 
much faster than its predecessor, the M-14. 
And its lightness—7 pounds—allows the foot 
soldier to carry more ammunition. But there 
were problems with it from the start. 

Soldiers quickly learned that the M-16 re- 

constant and often it 
jammed. This undermined the confidence of 
the soldiers carrying it. They couldn't be sure 
it would fire the next time. 
COMPLAINTS FROM PARENTS OF GI's 

I have received scores of letters from dis- 
traught parents of soldiers in Vietnam. Some 
wrote of American soldiers laying down their 
M-16s in favor of the weapon of a dead Viet 
Cong. Without exception the tone was: 
“Senator, please do something.“ 

There were stories in our newspapers about 
the M-16. Two Congressional committees 
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moved to investigate. Some of the incidents 
which were uncovered were shocking. 

On one occasion there was only one clean- 
ing rod for a whole squad of M-i6s. Instead 
of manning one of the M-16s himself, the cor- 
poral had to run up and down the line of 
fire with the lone cleaning rod. He knew the 
battle demanded the full firepower of his 
men—but he also knew about the jamming 
reputation of the M-16. 

‘The corporal was killed. 

Last summer, during the height of the cons 
troversy over the M-16, my colleague, Senator 
Peter Dominick of Colorado, went to Vietnam 
and asked about the M-16. 

“Here, fire one yourself,” a high military 
officer said. The Senator took aim and pulled 
the trigger. The weapon fired once, and then 
jammed, 

“Oh,” the officer said in embarrassment. 
“Try again.” Dominick did—with the same 
result. 

U.S. Army ordnance tests in 1966 revealed 
appalling figures. During one set of identical 
tests, there were 112 malfunctions of the 
enemy's AK-47 and 2,476 malfunctions of the 
M-16. 

The Army's obvious conclusion: The AK-47 
was more reliable. 


DEFECTS ARE SLOWLY BEING ELIMINATED 


The Defense Department has moved to per- 
fect the M-16. The bugs are slowly being re- 
moved. I heard few complaints about the 
weapon during my last trip to Vietnam. 

The Defense Department must not permit a 
repetition of the M-16 experience, It must 
have far quicker, more effective testing pro- 
cedures. It must be able to put the best 
possible weapons in the hands of our troops 
and those of our allies. 


NATIONAL VISITOR FACILITIES AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION—APPOINT- 
MENTS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
pursuant to Public Law 90-264, appoints 
the following Senators to the National 
Visitor Facilities Advisory Commission: 
BIBLE, NELSON, Typincs, SCOTT, THUR- 
MOND, and BAKER. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3293) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1969 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles, research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to 
prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength of the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 697, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with, since I 
believe I can explain it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. The amendment 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 2, Tine 5, strike out “$2,556,988,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 62,815,900, 000“. 

On page 2. line 10, strike out 8956. 140, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof 789,500,000. 

On page 2, line 11, strike out “$848,212,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$623,200,000”. 

On page 2, line 13, strike out 81,768. 
000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,340,000,000". 
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On page 2, line 15, strike out “$1,725,- 
800,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,297,- 
000,000”. 

On page 2, line 24, strike out “$10,800,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$5,100,000”. 

On page 3, line 7, strike out $1,612,043,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 81.505, 700,000“. 

On page 3, lines 8 and 9, strike out 62,216, 
067,070" and insert in lieu thereof 
81.816, 400,000“. 

On page 3, line 19, strike out 83.438,59, 7600 
and insert in lieu thereof 83, 224.000, 000“. 

On page 3, line 20, strike out “$487,522,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$446,500,000". 

On page 4, line 2, strike out $121,250,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$100,000,000”. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself as much time as I may require. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have sufficient quiet in the Senate so 
that the Senator may be heard? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
acknowledges the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi. The Senate will be in 
order. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pur- 
port of amendment No. 697 is explained 
in two sentences on the sheet which is 
on the desk of each Senator. The ex- 
planation states that the amendment 
“would reduce by individual category 
the authorization for fiscal year 1969 to 
the amount appropriated for that cate- 
gory for fiscal year 1968, if the latter is 
lower than the amount proposed in the 
pending bill. Would result in an overall 
saving of $2,308 million, or roughly 10 
percent.” 

The overall savings would be a little 
bit more than 10 percent of the total 
amount in the bill. 

Yesterday on the floor of the Senate 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] and I engaged in a rather ex- 
tended colloquy with respect to each of 
the items in the bill, as set forth on 
page 2 of the committee report. If Sen- 
ators would refer to page 2, there is 
printed a table which shows in parallel 
columns the amount authorized for 
aircraft and missile procurement in each 
of the categories of research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation, which are 
called for by the bill. These four parallel 
columns show the amount authorized for 
fiscal 1968, the amount appropriated for 
fiscal 1968, the amount requested in fis- 
cal 1969, and the amount recommended 
by the committee for fiscal 1969. 

The purport of the amendment is to 
take the figures in the second parallel 
column appropriated for fiscal 1968, 
compare them with the figures in the 
fourth parallel column entitled “As re- 
ported by the committee,” and to take 
the lower of the two figures. 

The amendment, in my opinion, would 
make a modest start toward bringing the 
expenditures and receipts of our Gov- 
ernment more closely into balance for 
the purpose of saving the dollar. Yester- 
day I spoke at great length and I shall 
not reiterate my own strong view that 
the dollar is in jeopardy, and unless we 
bring our receipts and disbursements 
more closely together the savings, social 
security payments, and pension pay- 
ments, of the American people, and the 
value of bonds are in jeopardy. 

I also stated my strong conviction 
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that the way to bring the receipts and 
expenditures into closer balance would 
be to cut significantly, if not deeply, the 
swollen military budget which at pres- 
ent, after the President sends down his 
new recommendation, will run well in 
excess of $80 billion. 

Mr. President (Mr. Netson in the 
chair), in my colloquy with the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi yes- 
terday—and I would hope that Senators 
who read the Record agree with me 
the amount of water in this particular 
bill is clearly established. To save roughly 
10 percent of the amount recommended 
would not in any way at all affect our 
national security or our ability to fight 
the war in Vietnam. 

The Senator from Mississippi admitted 
in the course of that colloquy that the 
amounts proposed in the authorization 
bill would not result in military hard- 
ware on the line for at least 18 months 
and in many categories not for 2 or 3 or 
even 4 years. It was made clear that the 
present pipeline is adequate to keep our 
boys in Vietnam and elsewhere fully 
supplied with the hardware they need 
for at least 18 months, and in most cate- 
gories for 2 or 3 years. So that I say we 
are taking no calculated risk whatever 
with the national security if we begin 
in this bill to give the same careful at- 
tention to the “water” in the requested 
authorizations and appropriations that 
we do with such zeal and skill when 
considering a domestic program such as 
aid to education or the poverty program. 

Now, Mr. President, that is the burden 
of the amendment which I hope the 
Senate will adopt. 

Briefly, I should now like to refer to 
the comments of one of our great nu- 
clear scientists, Ralph E. Lapp, who has 
written a brilliant book entitled The 
Weapons Culture,” to which I referred 
briefly and in passing yesterday. 

I should like to highlight for perhaps 
5 to 10 minutes the points which Dr. 
Lapp makes in his book. 

I begin with a quotation from the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
to which Dr. Lapp refers: 

“Priorities are reflected in the things we 
spend money on. Far from being a dry ac- 
counting of bookkeepers, a nation’s budget 
is full of moral implications; it tells what a 
society cares about and what it does not 
care about; it tells what its values are.” 
(Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, Aug. 8, 1967.) 


I suggest that it is high time, in this 
body, to set our priorities straight and 
make up our minds what we really care 
about. 

Is it the dollar? 

Is it our domestic programs? 

Is it the well-being and happiness of 
all the American people? 

Is it to continue giving in to the mili- 
tary-industrial complex which seems 
never to be satiated and which has run 
our military appropriations up, as Dr. 
Lapp points out in his book, from an 
amount of less than $15 billion at the 
end of World War II, less than $50 bil- 
lion at the height of the Korean war, 
to an astronomical high of above $80 
billion asked for fiscal 1969; and, in the 
same period, has run up the research 
and development authorizations from 
less than $1 billion in 1950, $3 billion 
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at the height of the Korean war, to over 
$15 billion requested for 1969? 

I say, Mr. President, that those re- 
quests are exorbitant, and that we 
should promptly begin to reduce them. 
If the cuts which I should like to see 
the Senate approve today were to be 
carried out through the various military 
bills and through the authorizations 
which will be coming before us, the end 
result would be to save perhaps $8 billion 
out of the total request for over $80 
billion. 

I say, that is a modest enough saving 
to make, in light of the critical condition 
in which we find ourselves with respect 
to the strength and integrity of the 
dollar. 

Mr. President, I want to read a few of 
the points to which I have referred. I 
agree with Dr. Lapp, who says: 

The United States overreacted to foreign 
threats. 


Also, that— 


This country is stepping up the tempo of 
the arms race. 


Also, that— 

No attempt to speak of the long-run pros- 
pects for American capitalism can overlook 
the central fact that it is now a semimili- 
tarized economy and that it will probably 
become even more so during the next dec- 
ade. Gradually the U.S. involvement with 
defense industry has proceeded to the point 
where weapons-making begins to dominate 
our society. This protracted dedication of 
American effort to devising and manufactur- 
ing new arms has created a techno-military 
establishment that threatens to make greater 
inroads upon our economy. A central problem 
for democracy is the control of this military- 
industrial complex that has grown in influ- 
ence as its political connections have 
ramified. 

No nation can devote so much of its inge- 
nuity, manpower, and resources to the works 
of war without at the same time being deeply 
changed in the process. 


Further from Dr. Lapp: 

If all are compliant and feel no responsi- 
bility, then our democracy is in jeopardy. A 
new order of discourse is called for—linking 
the American people to major national de- 
cisions in which their security is intimately 
involved. It needs to be a spirited dialogue. 


And, Mr. President, it is becoming just 
that, slowly and surely throughout the 
country—even in the Halls of this 
Chamber. 

Mr. Lapp continues: 

We should have the sharpest questioning 
of techno-military issues. Those who criticize 
or seek to examine the wisdom of national 
decisions need not have the answers; it is 
sufficient if they phrase the questions prop- 
erly and publicly. Any operations analyst 
knows that half the problem is finding the 
right questions to ask. 


Mr. President, I tried to ask two or 
three questions of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yesterday. In my opinion, he was 
kind enough to say that I had made some 
good points. Of course, I did not con- 
vince him. I would not have expected it. 

If Senators will read the Recor» of that 
colloquy, they will see that searching 
questions were asked about the Military 
Establishment, that the bill is full of 
“water,” that the appropriations per- 
mitted last year are entirely adequate for 
our foreseeable needs of national secu- 
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rity, and that we have got to start cutting 
back the gargantuan military-industrial 
complex which has us in its thrall. 

As Dr. Lapp mentions, when the 
Wright brothers first took off from Kitty 
Hawk, they did not have any Federal 
Government subsidy. 

Why do we have to have a subsidy 
every time the aviation industry wants to 
do something further? 

Dr. Lapp further states: 

While the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration concentrated on getting men 
to the moon, metropolitan surface travel and 
city-to-city air travel clogged the available 
traffic lanes. The safety of air passengers was 
jeopardized as NASA spent less than one per- 
cent of its funds on aeronautics. 


Mr. President, I could go on and on at 
great length, but I shall not do so be- 
cause of limitations of time. But I would 
read this from Dr. Lapp: 

If a U.S. President authorizes a $5 billion 
Sentinel system to protect himself from Re- 
publican charges of failing to insure the na- 
tion’s security, then one might just as well 
junk all the elaborate systems of defense 
analysis that we possess. If our representa- 
tive form of government gives dispropor- 
tionate influence to the military-industrial 
constituency, we had better seek out checks 
and balances to offset this menace, 


There is one way to do it, to cut back 
on authorizations to a reasonable figure. 

Let me say that I was not in the 
Chamber yesterday afternoon. I wish I 
could have been, but it was inescapable 
that I be elsewhere. The Senator from 
Mississippi was reported to me—and he 
will tell me whether I am correctly quot- 
ing him or not—as saying that the at- 
tack on this bill was an attack on the 
whole system of committees in the Sen- 
ate. Is that correct, I ask the Senator? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. I did not make any 
broad statement such as that. There was 
one amendment before the Senate that 
would require the Secretary of Defense 
to certify as to practicality of and accu- 
racy of cost estimates on the anti-bal- 
listic-missile system to defend against 
Red China. I did not say it was an attack 
on the committee. I said that it was an 
attack on the committee system to a 
degree. I think the amendment was one 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper]. He fully understood my 
point. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
his explanation. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven- 
teen minutes remain to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, I think 
that the amendment, and several 
amendments brought up yesterday, evi- 
dence the fact that the system of opera- 
tion in the Senate is and should be this: 
The honored members of the Armed 
Services Committee, dedicated as they 
are to the concept of national defense as 
being of the highest priority— and na- 
tional defense almost regardless of 
cost—bring to this floor a bill in which 
they implicitly believe in all sincerity. 

I say that, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, I bring 
bills to the floor in which I believe in all 
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sincerity. In my opinion, our priorities 
are wrong. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee has gone too far. The Senate has 
not been willing to give the various wel- 
fare, education, and other measures 
which come before the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and the Subcom- 
mittees on Education and Poverty, and 
other committees the priorities they 
should have. 

This is a modest amendment to save 
about 10 percent of this, the first of the 
military bills. It gives us an opportunity 
to arbitrate as Senators between the 
desires of the Armed Services Committee, 
the desires of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and the desires of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. And I make 
my plea for the integrity of the dollar; 
and I make my plea for the poor people 
of the United States of America and 
the boys and girls who need an education, 
and who need it free and quickly. I make 
my plea for water and air pollution con- 
trol and for health and welfare. 

I say the time has come to call halt 
to this outrageous increase in military 
appropriations, and to give us an oppor- 
tunity to get our priorities in shape; to 
cut back this swollen request, in order 
to give us an opportunity to save the in- 
tegrity of the dollar, and give us an op- 
portunity to work as hard as we can, with 
the help of the Federal Government, for 
the domestic well-being of the American 
people. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 30 seconds? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I want to commend 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
comments. Our long-overdue domestic 
programs for the war on poverty, slum 
clearance, resource development, pollu- 
tion abatement, health, and education— 
all vital to our people—are going down 
the drain for a swollen—and needlessly 
swollen—military budget. I strongly 
commend the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for taking this enlightened posi- 
tion. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend very 
much. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, let me 
say in the beginning that there could 
hardly be a more serious matter before 
the Senate than the amendment now 
pending to reduce our military program. 
I regret exceedingly that virtually all 
Senators are engaged at this moment in 
other official business. I think to pass on 
this matter adequately Senators need to 
know the circumstances and the conse- 
quences. Perhaps some Senators already 
know them, but this is a serious chal- 
lenge by a very formidable Member of 
this body. We propose to answer him. I 
think we have a full answer. 

Let me say this to the membership, in 
the beginning. This amendment, in 
round numbers, across the board, would 
reduce all the hardware items contained 
in the bill by about 10 percent, and, of 
course, research and development, too, 
which includes development of weapons 
soon to be used by our Armed Forces. 

I think Senators know, too, that there 
is another bill on the way, proposing ap- 
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propriations for weapons and ammuni- 
tion. That will be in addition to what is 
asked for in the pending bill. That will 
be a supplemental appropriation bill for 
1968. 

The committee carefully considered 
this bill. We entertained the thought of 
reducing the procurement quantities of 
missiles, ships, planes, and other items 
that constitute the total. We discovered 
that more would be needed in fiscal year 
1968, even before we get to 1969. 

We have had terrific losses in Viet- 
nam. We have had a tremendous drain 
on airplanes, helicopters, and all our 
military supplies and equipment. The 
equipment of divisions that have not 
been sent to Vietnam has been reduced, 
including tracked vehicles and a great 
number of other items that we must re- 
place. I do not like to emphasize that 
too much. I covered most of it in my 
original statement. 

In the conduct of this conflict, the 
Department of Defense has been too 
conservative in procuring some items. 

Mr. President, as a general comment 
on the amendments proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, I wish to say 
that they seem to assume that in procur- 
ing aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
tracked combat vehicles, and in pursuing 
research, development, test and evalua- 
tion, the Department of Defense is deal- 
ing with a homogeneous subject com- 
posed of almost identical components or 
constituent elements and that there is a 
more or less arbitrariness about the 
amount of funding applied to these pro- 
grams in succeeding years. That assump- 
tion is incorrect. 

The truth is that these procurement 
and research programs are tied to a re- 
quirements calculation. One starts with 
the force leve] approved for deployment 
over the next several years. This force 
level, which is composed of divisions or 
ships or wings, requires x number of mis- 
siles to support y number of divisions or 
aircraft or wings. A simple arithmetical 
computation gives a target figure for 
procurement. To this target, one must 
add the weapons expected to be lost be- 
fore deliveries are to be received. 

We have a division. Then it is said, 
“Yes, but we are not going to give them 
any guns.” That is unthinkable—we have 
a division, but no rifles. Or we will have 
a division, but no helicopters; or a divi- 
sion without any tanks. That is what 
this amendment might do on many lines 
of procurement. 

The length of the delivery period also 
has to be mentioned, as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania indicated yesterday. An- 
other factor that has to be considered 
is the number of ships or aircraft or mis- 
siles that will be out of operation while 
undergoing overhaul and repair. 

All the planes and carriers cannot be 
in operation at the same time. They are 
going and coming all the time. Carriers, 
planes, and everything else have to be 
overhauled and repaired. That is true of 
any weapons system. 

Then one must consider the produc- 
tion capability of the industrial plants 
that produce the weapons. Many of these 
weapons are made by plants that do not 
produce anything else. We must con- 
sider their production schedules and 
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capacities. All this is cranked in before 
the requirement come out each year. 

After all these things are taken into 
consideration, the Department proposes 
a procurement program for the large 
number of different aircraft, missiles, and 
ships that make up the program. 

Anyone who reads the committee re- 
port will have an idea of the variety of 
the items that constitute this authoriza- 
tion bill. Not all these items are at the 
same stage of production. Hence, it is 
completely erroneous to try to establish 
any meaningful correlation between the 
amount appropriated last year and the 
amount requested for authorization this 
year. 

It is just simply not that kind of game, 
and it does not work out that way. Now, 
if this bill involved rivers and harbors, 
snagging a river, improving flood con- 
trol, or various items of that kind, to a 
degree it might more safely be reduced 
by an amendment of this kind. But 
elaborate weapons systems are involved, 
intricate, with complicated equipment, 
with a war going on, and the losses to be 
suffered unknown. 

If we are going to have the powerful 
military force we think we need, we are 
going to have to procure these aircraft, 
missiles, and ships according to the 
schedules we have. 

I see the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SymuincrTon] is in the Chamber. No other 
Senator now present, certainly, is more 
familiar with the problems that go into 
creating these weapons in the first place, 
and then their manufacture. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. In a moment, I have 
just another sentence or two. 

The Senate, of course, has the power 
as well as the right to reduce this au- 
thorization request if in its judgment it 
decides it should do so. We should not 
deceive ourselves, however, that there is 
a painless way of making the reduction. 
If the amendments of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania are adopted, the units that 
make up our Armed Forces will be under- 
equipped for a period of time or the num- 
ber of such units must be reduced. The 
choice is that simple. 

I say that with all the emphasis I can 
muster. We are either going to have 
underequipped Armed Forces, all the way 
across, in various places, or we are going 
to have to reduce the number of units. 

I say the war is still on. We are calling 
up men. They are leaving home with their 
Reserve units. Much of their equipment 
is not fit to take any farther than their 
own doorsteps. A great deal of it is worth- 
less and useless in the present situation. 
Perhaps it has some value for training, 
but it will never get on a cargo ship, It 
will not be carried overseas. 

We have cannibalized those divisions 
over and over again of the equipment 
they did have that was useful, and now 
that they are called to duty, they have 
already been stripped. Some of the Reg- 
ular divisions have been largely stripped 
also. 

Time has helped us solve some of those 
problems, and we have filled in some of 
the deficiencies, but this amendment is 
still of the most serious nature. I have 
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the details in the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee of the divisions I am talking about. 
The figures would be classified, and I 
cannot give out the information, but I 
assure the Senate I am not talking 
through my hat. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may ask for the 
yeas and nays? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
for that purpose. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, first I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendments 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
now to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Actually, Mr. President, 
I believe the Senator’s last sentence an- 
a the question I was preparing to 
ask. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
asking that the authorization be placed 
at the same figure as for the last fiscal 
year. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it the statement of the 
Senator from Mississippi that the reason 
these amounts have been increased since 
last. year is that it has been found—is 
that there is a lack of equipment needed 
for our service? Is there a lack of equip- 
ment for our forces in South Vietnam, for 
our forces in Korea, for our forces in 
NATO, and for the Reserve? 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, I wish to guard 
carefully just what I say. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. In the fighting areas of 
Vietnam, I think we now have plenty. But 
the other areas the Senator mentioned, 
in Europe and elsewhere, have been 
badly depleted in order to have that suf - 
ficiency in Vietnam. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me be sure I have 
answered the question completely enough 
to satisfy the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Is this total sum the 
Senator from Pennsylvania asks to have 
deleted needed for the equipment of our 
forces in the NATO area, and in this 
country for the Reserve—the divisions 
that are in reserve here and now being 
called up? 

Mr. STENNIS. Unquestionably some of 
it is, yes. Of course, a great deal of this 
money goes into research and new 
missiles. 

Mr. COOPER. I am talking about 
equipment. 

Mr. STENNIS. On the procurement of 
equipment, yes. 
Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I have one further gen- 
eral question. I know we all want this 
country to be secure, and its Armed 
Forces to be equipped; but we also 
would like—I know the Senator from 
Mississippi would—to strike out any sums 
actually not needed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has stated, 
as I understood him, that the sums for 
procurement are undoubtedly needed. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I think so. In my judg- 
ment, yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it true also with re- 
spect to research? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. We batted about 
the research issue here yesterday. The 
committee made a small reduction on 
that item, and it has been fully ex- 
plained. 

As a matter of judgment, frankly, I 
favored some further reduction on re- 
search than the amount which was 
agreed upon by the committee, as I stated 
the other day. But across the board, I 
think the committee figure is a reason- 
able figure, and a sound one. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. And may I have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Kentucky? 

The Senator from Mississippi agreed 
yesterday, in the colloquy he had with 
me, that not a single one of these items 
would be ready for military use for at 
least 18 months, some of them not for 
2 years, some for 3, some for 4 years. 
Therefore, with all due deference to my 
friend, I challenge his answer to the 
Senator from Kentucky, because the 
Senator assured me yesterday that there 
is enough in the pipeline now for 18 
months, 2 years, or 3 years, to take care 
of all the needs of the boys in Vietnam, 
all the boys in the Middle East, and all 
the boys in Europe, and that this comes 
in behind, and will not be ready for use 
for anywhere from 18 months to 4 years. 

Mr. STENNIS. No. 

Mr. CLARK. The basic fallacy in his 
argument, I suggest to my friend from 
Mississippi—and I do this on my own 
time—is that he makes the assumption 
that we are going to be the policemen of 
the world for the foreseeable future, that 
there is never going to be any reduction 
in military expenditures, and that the 
war is going to go on forever. 

I say the time has come to try to solve 
the problems of the dollar and the prob- 
lems of the domestic economy, and that 
we can well afford to take the risk— 
which is minimal, because this equipment 
will not be ready for 18 months to 4 
years—of cutting back on this authoriza- 
tion in order to save the dollar and do 
something for our domestic economy. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator’s question contains many elements, 
and is full of a variety of erroneous as- 
sumptions, and his conclusions, I say with 
all deference, are not correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to make one 
further comment. 

This amendment applies all the way 
across this entire bill. A helicopter that 
is funded here would not get to Vietnam 
for perhaps 12 to 18 months; if they were 
going to have to wait for it there, we 
might as well take it out. But in the 
meantime, there will be other helicopters 
moving right on out there, and they will 
have to be replaced, for NATO, and for 
the security of the divisions that are 
here and everywhere else. The Senator is 
familiar with that. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield. 
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Mr. CLARK. The Senator agrees, does 
he not, that we have plenty of helicopters 
for Vietnam, for NATO, and for the Mid- 
dle East for 18 months? 

Mr. STENNIS. No, sir; I do not agree 
with that. There will be a bill before the 
Senate shortly calling for more heli- 
copters, in addition to those in this bill, 
as I mentioned a moment ago. I thought 
I should mention that, since it helps 
establish the need for these. 

Mr. CLARK. But the Senator said yes- 
terday—and I do not want to misquote 
him—that we could not make these heli- 
copters available for 18 months, and in 
the meanwhile, there were plenty of 
helicopters in the pipeline to meet all the 
requirements in the next 18 months. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am not 
going to stand here and tell the enemy we 
have not got a single thing left to send 
over there. We do have some. We can 
cannibalize other units; and there are 
some coming off the lines, of course. We 
have some pipelines. But I say to the 
Senate that in fact we are already in a 
serious situation because we cut this 
thing too thin for previous years. I am 
not willing to accept the idea that we 
even have peace now, much less that we 
are going to have it hereafter, and that 
nothing else is going to occur. 

I have no such message as that to send 
to the enemy, that we are terribly weak. 
However, I know that if we do not keep 
this strong line of supplies, we will be at 
their mercy, and they will hold out for 
that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
the memorandum of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania describing three amend- 
ments, Nos. 697, 698, and 700. In the 
event that amendment No. 697 is not 
sustained, does amendment No. 698 then 
become a substitute? 

Mr. CLARK. Not unless I call it up. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But if amendment No. 
697 is agreed to, the Senator would not 
proceed with amendments No. 698 and 
700. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

I am prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time if the Senator from 
Mississippi is prepared to do so. 

I may say that amendment No. 697 is 
being considered en bloc, and not the 
others. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 4 minutes? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized 
for 4 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, re- 
gardless of whether the war ends or not, 
the items mentioned in amendment No. 
700, the antiballistic missile, the manned 
orbital laboratory, and the fast deploy- 
ment logistic ships, will all be needed. 
These are very important items that the 
country must provide whether the war 
in Vietnam ends or not. They are essen- 
tial to the security of our Nation. They 
are vital if the Nation is to keep ahead 
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of the Soviets in these important tech- 
nological advances. 

As to the first two items, it is unrea- 
sonable to ask the Senate to reduce these 
amounts. The Chiefs of Staff of the serv- 
ices, the Defense Department, and the 
President have all agreed that these items 
are necessary. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee unanimously agreed that these 
items are necessary. 

I do not know where the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is getting so much mili- 
tary information that he is in a position 
to controvert the services and controvert 
the Armed Services Committee, and 
everybody else. 

This is a dangerous amendment and, 
in my judgment, we will jeopardize the 
security of the Nation if we agree to it. 
I hope that the Senate will reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has 13 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Wisconsin 
unless the Senator from Mississippi 
wishes first to yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I would 
appreciate that courtesy. I yield 4 min- 
utes to the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized for 
4 minutes. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday’s colloquies between the able 
Senator from Mississippi and the able 
Senator from Pennsylvania were con- 
structive. We must face up to the gigan- 
tic impact which the military expendi- 
tures are having on the economy of the 
United States. I will speak about that 
later in an amendment to be offered. 

What worries me about the pending 
amendment, however, is the manner in 
which the reduction is being asked for. I 
know it will go to conference. If we do 
not authorize all the money at this time, 
some things would be cut which no doubt 
should be reduced. On the other hand 
other meat-ax reductions would be detri- 
mental to the conduct of the war now 
going on. 

For that reason, although I am in 
agreement with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that we should reduce expendi- 
tures in some fields, in the long run 
this amendment could be detrimental to 
security, primarily as to the war we are 
now conducting. Therefore, I shall vote 
against the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
yield for a question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I would 
like to have the opinion of the Senator 
from Missouri on the matter of whether 
cuts can be made in the research and 
development aspects of the pending bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. We discussed that 
matter on the floor yesterday. I do feel 
there could be reductions. 

I voted against the amount of the re- 
duction yesterday, but am not entirely 
satisfied with my vote. On the other 
hand perhaps the worst aspect of the 
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Vietnam war is that it is taking so much 
of our minds and activity off the main 
opponent or opponents. Whereas we are 
working on a good many gadgets to help 
us in the jungles of Asia, our possible 
opponents are working on matters such 
as missilery, modern airplanes, modern 
submarines. 

It was for that reason I voted yester- 
day against the heavy proposed reduc- 
tion in research and development. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I just 
want to respond very briefly to the com- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina when he stated that 
it is improper or ridiculous for the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania or for other Sena- 
tors to controvert the judgment of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It is tragic that the judgment of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff was not controvert- 
ed more effectively on the floor of the 
Senate at the time they got us into Viet- 
nam. The fact of the matter is that the 
worst judgment shown in America in 
terms of evaluating the military situation 
in Vietnam was the judgment of our 
Joint Chiefs. 

We had a representative of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—and I do not want to do 
this fine, distinguished gentleman an in- 
justice; I think it was Maxwell Taylor— 
appearing before the Armed Services 
Committee, I believe early in the begin- 
ning of the ground commitment in Viet- 
nam. He was expressing the expert mil- 
itary judgment of this country. He said 
that it would not take more than 75,000 
troops to settle the situation in Vietnam. 
I did not think so. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] did not think 
so. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern] did not think so. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] did 
not think so. A lot of Senators did not 
think so. 

That representative of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff said in response to a question 
that he could not imagine a circum- 
stance that would require the presence of 
150,000 troops in Vietnam. We now have 
over 500,000 troops there. 

The judgment of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff has been incredibly bad, and I 
think that ought to be emphasized time 
and time again. 

I am not prepared as a Senator to 
stand here mute while we bow to the 
judgment of the military. I am not pre- 
pared to say that we are not equipped or 
qualified to debate the matter with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff because they know 
it all—because they do not. 

The tragedy is that they did not know 
enough about the situation and that they 
did not understand that war. I do not 
accept the argument that because the 
military is making a judgment we ought 
to accept it without question. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield 

Mr. THURMOND. Could that not have 
been on the assumption that the United 
States would use its full airpower and 
seapower, in which event it would not 
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have been necessary to send so many 
troops overseas, but that when the policy 
of gradual escalation was adopted that 
changed the form of the war entirely? 

Mr. NELSON. I do not think there 
would have been any difference at all. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 

have great respect for the opinions of the 
able Senator from Wisconsin. In this 
case, however, General Taylor was not a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff at 
the time of the heavy escalation in Viet- 
nam. 
It has been my opinion for some time 
that if the advice of the Joint Chiefs had 
not been overruled by what, for want of 
a better term, we have termed the “Whiz 
Kids,” this war could well have been over 
already, although it is increasingly dif- 
ficult for me to understand what would 
be a true definition of victory. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff should not be 
subjected to all the criticism because 
those of us who have listened to thou- 
sands of pages of testimony, much of it 
under oath, know that their opinions 
have been consistently overruled as to 
the conduct of the war. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I will be 
happy to yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin in a moment. However, first I 
would like to point out that at that time 
the so-called Whiz Kids were White 
House men under President Kennedy. 
Most of them left the White House after 
the assassination of President Kennedy. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator would not want to misinter- 
pret my remarks. The men I referred 
to were not on any White House staff; all 
of them worked in the Pentagon. They 
may, however, have had poor advice from 
other staff members. 

Mr. CLARK. Let us say they were the 
“Whiz Kids,” but they did not give good 
advice when they built up from a ground 
force of 16,000, at the time of the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy, to a 
force in excess of 500,000 today. It occurs 
to me that the responsibility for that 
must be taken by the Pentagon, and I 
would say it must be taken by the Joint 
Chiefs far more than by Secretary Mc- 
Namara. 

I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. NELSON. I point out that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the military spokes- 
men, agreed with the testimony before 
the committee by Maxwell Taylor. They 
agreed it would take 75,000 men. Never 
once in the entire history of this debate 
did any Senator who is a proponent of 
intervention in Vietnam, or any of the 
Military Establishment of whom I am 
aware, advise us that it might take a half 
million men, although a group of us were 
saying that when we got involved there. 

The fact is that if the entire commit- 
ment that they thought would be re- 
quired, 70,000 or 100,000 troops, had been 
thrown in on one day and then 1,500,000 
tons of bombs had been poured on the 
enemy in the first 5 months—which we 
have done in the last 3 years—it would 
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not have ended the war. It is a guerrilla 
war. There would not have been a con- 
frontation. The North Vietnam troops 
are not there to fight when they do not 
want to fight. That is why this war will 
go on for another dozen years. You can 
have 1 or 2 million troops in Viet- 
nam, and as you sweep the jungles, there 
is nobody to fight. They will fight when 
they want to fight. 

That is the mistake in military judg- 
ment that has been made by the military 
in this country. They did not understand 
the war then, and I do not believe they 
understand it now; but I believe they 
are learning something, as some US. 
Senators are, also. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

I would say that if the advice of the 
Senator from South Carolina had been 
taken with respect to the war in Viet- 
nam, we would have demolished and de- 
stroyed North Vietnam; we would have 
demolished and destroyed, as we are do- 
ing, anyway, South Vietnam; we would 
be in the third world war, a nuclear war, 
and in all likelihood, our civilization 
would have been destroyed. I thank God 
that the advice of the Senator from 
South Carolina was not taken. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc in the chair). The Senate will be 
in order. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I sym- 
pathize with the author of this amend- 
ment in trying to cut Federal spending. 
We are all concerned, and many of us 
have been trying and will continue to try 
to cut Federal spending. But this is not 
the intelligent way to do it. 

If there is a desire to cut the author- 
ization for military procurement in this 
bill, proposals for specific items should 
be offered. I believe this is more of a 
meat-ax approach, which, of course, is 
not good so far as our national security 
is concerned. We have already suffered 
too much from the cost effectiveness at- 
titude and attempts to get basement bar- 
gains in national security. There just are 
not any basement bargains in national 
security. If we start to cut across the 
board, we are going to run into the dan- 
ger of cutting those items that are vital 
to present-day needs and some that we 
will suffer from for years to come. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I would urge 
the Senate to reject the amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I had promised to yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I believe 
it is customary to begin all speeches by 
saying we are in favor of economy, and 
Iam glad to accord. 

I believe we can reduce spending in 
other areas. I have so indicated by some 
of my votes. I do not desire to say to the 
enemy at this time that I would make a 
cut as big as a 10-percent meat-ax cut 
in our defense appropriations in the face 
of a period of delicate negotiations. I do 
not want to undercut this heavily the 
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judgment of the Committee on Armed 
Services. I do believe that had these 
heavy cuts been justified, they should 
have been justified before the committee. 

With specific reference to another 
amendment—since I may not get another 
opportunity to speak on it—I should like 
to talk about something about which I 
know, which also should be a refreshing 
experience, at least for some of us. 

I have served on the old World War II 
equivalent of the fast deployment logistic 
ship, the old communications flagship, 
and I am aware of the purpose of these 
ships. 

Some Senators have been saying that 
we should not be in a land war in Asia— 
and I agree—and that we ought instead 
to rely more on our air and sea power; 
yet they would now be opposing the 
building up of our sea power. These fast 
deployment logistic ships, when built, 
can retire from our fleet, and thus save 
the cost of some of our more lumbering 
and aging ships. So we can put the fast- 
est possible ships of its type in use, to 
have it available for amphibious land- 
ings, or for other naval operations in 
order to fulfill the roles and missions we 
undertake. I believe it would be com- 
pletely irresponsible to eliminate these 
fast-deployment logistic ships. 

I may have more to say about this mat- 
ter at another time. I will be glad to de- 
liver another speech in favor of economy 
at a proper time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 2 minutes re- 
maining, and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from South Carolina, 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would just remind the Senate that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have been overruled 
time and time again. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff wanted to 
close the port of Haiphong. They were 
overruled. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
wanted to bomb the rail lines and supply 
routes in North Vietnam, south of the 
Chinese border. They were overruled. In 
1965 the Joint Chiefs of Staff wanted to 
call up the National Guard and Reserves. 
They were overruled. They recommended 
in 1965 to build up to 400,000 U.S. troops 
in 6 months and to conduct a paralyzing 
air campaign. They were also overruled. 

Those who have been conducting the 
war in Vietnam are not the military peo- 
ple but the civilians in the Pentagon, in 
the State Department, and in the White 
House. So if any blame is to be attached 
for the conduct of the war, it is to the 
civilians, who are over the military, and 
not the military people who are to blame. 

A short while ago the Senator from 
Pennsylvania stated that he was thank- 
ful that my views on the war in Vietnam 
were not followed. He even indicated that 
the United States might now be engaged 
in world war III if my recommendations 
had been implemented. 

In this regard I can only say that most 
Americans prefer policies that are in the 
best interests of their country. I am glad 
that the American people have not 
adopted any policies that appease the 
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Communists, even if they are sometimes 

advocated by Members of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield 3 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING]. 

HOW CONGRESS CAN PREVENT FURTHER ESCALA- 
TION OF MILITARY ACTIVITIES IN VIETNAM BY 
DENYING INCREASED MILITARY HARDWARE 
PROCUREMENTS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, during 
the course of hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations on Sen- 
ate Resolution 151 on August 21, 1967, 
Under Secretary of State Nicholas Katz- 
enbach, in answer to questions by 
committee members expressed his belief 
that Congress can “get the troops out of 
Vietnam if it chooses to do it” through 
the appropriating process. As a matter 
of fact he cast doubt on the legal or prac- 
tical ability of Congress to bring about 
this result in any other way. 

In the bill before us now—S. 3293, 
which authorizes appropriations for mili- 
tary procurement, research, and develop- 
ment for fiscal year 1969—the Congress 
has an opportunity to begin to apply the 
brakes to the steady escalation of U.S. 
military involvement in Vietnam. 

Let us first make certain that we are 
entirely clear as to what this bill does 
and does not cover. 

In the words of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Preparedness Subcommittee 
of the Armed Services Committee [Mr. 
STENNIS] this bill “does not include the 
pay for the men in the service, the food, 
the transportation, and items of that 
type.” It also does not include authoriza- 
tion for the procurement of ammunition 
or clothing for those fighting in Viet- 
nam. There are permanent authoriza- 
tions already enacted for the procure- 
ment of such items. 

Voting against this bill, therefore, in 
an attempt to prevent further escalation 
of the military commitment in Vietnam 
and to bring about its deescalation, is not 
and cannot be construed—as it has so 
often been misconstrued—as not backing 
up the boys at the front. Whatever is 
needed for them to continue fighting is 
still authorized. 

What is involved in this bill is the au- 
thorization of appropriations for such 
items as missiles, planes, vessels, and re- 
search and development. A vote against 
this bill would serve as an instruction to 
the Committee on the Armed Services to 
reconsider and to report out a bill more 
in keeping with a determination on the 
part of the Congress that U.S. military 
involvement in Vietnam should be de- 
escalated. 

The fiscal year for which these author- 
izations are sought does not begin until 
July 1, 1969—plenty of time for the 
Armed Services Committee to take an- 
other hard look at the scope of what it 
proposes to authorize in S. 3293 and to 
scale those authorizations down. 

In addition, S. 3293 contains a provi- 
sion continuing the provision authorizing 
the enlargement of the U.S. military 
commitment in Southeast Asia in a way 
and to an extent highly dangerous and 
most likely to lead to an extension of the 
military conflagration raging there. 
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Section 401 of Public Law 89-367 au- 
thorized appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Defense to be used for the sup- 
port of South Vietnamese “and other 
free world forces in South Vietnam.” It 
was approved, according to the Armed 
Services Committee because “the De- 
partment of Defense urged that the 
maintenance of parallel but separate 
financial and logistic systems for U.S. 
forces and for forces supported by mili- 
tary assistance are cumbersome, time 
consuming, and inefficient in a combat 
zone.” 

Last year this same provision was ex- 
S to apply to Laos and Thailand. 

? 


As far as we have been told, U.S. troops 
are not in combat in Thailand. Theoreti- 
cally, the U.S. military personnel are ad- 
vising the Thais on how to put down the 
so-called insurrection in some parts of 
Thailand and are not engaged in com- 
bat there as they are in South Vietnam. 

The same can be said for Laos. 

Then why the extension of this provi- 
sion to Laos and Thailand when osten- 
sibly it was inserted in the authorization 
measure because it was considered neces- 
sary in “combat zone.” 

We thus see how slowly and insidious- 
ly the U.S. military involvement in 
Southeast Asia is being extended and, 
through innocuous sounding provisions 
such as this one contained łn section 301 
of S. 3293, congressional approval is being 
sought not by forthright request for such 
approval but through the back door, so 
to speak. And yet, perhaps a year or two 
from now, this provision will be pointed 
to as congressional authorization for the 
extension of U.S. combat operations into 
Laos and Thailand on a scale of immense 
proportions. 

For these reasons I am constrained to 
vote against S. 3293. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the es- 
sence of the argument between the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi and me is whether, 
as a matter of judgment, we can afford 
to make a 10-percent cut in the military 
hardware and the research and develop- 
ment called for by the bill. 

I say that we can, primarily because 
none of this hardware can be available 
in any event for at least 18 months, and 
most of it in 2 or 3 years. Therefore, it 
has no immediate impact on the war in 
Vietnam or on our military posture 
elsewhere. 

I say that we should take this step to 
save the integrity of the dollar and to 
make it possible for us to continue at a 
reasonable rate our domestic programs 
which are in jeopardy and which are 
being cut back every day by the execu- 
tive department and Congress, while at 
the same time we have this swollen 
appropriation of over $80 billion to whet 
the appetite of the military-industrial 
complex, against which General Eisen- 
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hower warned us so cogently, but which 
is getting everything it wants. 

Mr. President, I say to my Republican 
friends, if any of you are protagonists 
of Governor Rockefeller, where are you 
going to get the $150 billion he wants 
for the slums of our country unless you 
take it out of this military budget? You 
will not get the $150 billion, it will go 
down the drain, and this military oli- 
garchy will continue to get the major 
part of the appropriations of this body. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment (No. 
697) of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
Been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Bayu], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Brste], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpan], the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Lonc], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Burpicx], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Cuurcn], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. Gore], the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Harris], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr, Haypen], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Mercatrl, the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Musx1e], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Smaruers], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym] is paired with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York would vote “yea” and 
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the Senator from Washington would 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Massachusetts would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Washing- 
ton would vote “nay.” 

I further anounce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Eastianp], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. ERVIxI, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
and the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker], the Senators from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON and Mr. Pearson], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corron], the 
Senators from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS 
and Mr. Hruska], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], the 
Senators from California [Mr. KUCHEL 
and Mr. Murpuy], and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
MorTON] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Sena- 
tors from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON and Mr. 
Pearson], the Senators from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis and Mr. Hruska], the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the 
Senators from California [Mr. KUCHEL 
and Mr. MurPHY], and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] would each vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, 
nays 44, as follows: 


[No. 113 Leg.] 

YEAS—12 
Clark Hatfield Proxmire 
Fulbright McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Gruening Nelson Yarborough 
Hartke Pell Young, Ohio 

NAYS—44 
Aiken Hickenlooper Prouty 
Bartlett Holland Ribicoff 
Bennett Inouye Russell 
Boggs Javits Scott 
Brooke Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Byrd, Va Lausche Sparkman 
Byrd, W. Va McClellan Spong 
Cannon McGee Stennis 
Case McIntyre Symington 
Cooper Mondale Thurmond 
Dirksen Montoya Tower 
Dodd Moss Tydings 
Ellender Mundt Williams, Del. 
Fong Pastore Young, N. Dak. 
Hart Percy 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Mansfield, against, 
NOT VOTING—43 


Allott Church Griffin 
Anderson Cotton Hansen 
Baker Curtis Harris 
Bayh Dominick Hayden 
Bible Eastland 1 
Brewster Ervin Hollings 
Burdick Fannin a 
Carlson Gore Jackson 
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Jordan, N.C. McCarthy Muskie 
Kennedy, Mass. Metcalf Pearson 
Kennedy, N.Y. Miller Randolph 
Kuchel Monroney Smathers 
Long, Mo. Morse Talmadge 
Long, La. Morton 

Magnuson Murphy 


So Mr. CLARK’s amendment (No. 697) 
was rejected. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The BILL CLERK. The Senator from 
panes proposes an amendment, as fol- 

OWS: 

At the end of the bill add a new section, 
as follows: 

“After December 31, 1968, no appropriation 
authorized by this or any other Act may be 
used to support more than 50,000 members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States on 
the continent of Europe.” 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have a few remarks with respect to this 
amendment. 

This morning we note the Federal Re- 
serve System has increased the discount 
rate to 544 percent, highest since 1929, 
that year which saw the great market 
crash that later resulted in the worst 
economic depression the world has ever 
known. 

In addition, we now learn that the 
personal income of Americans increased 
by the almost unbelievable figure of $16 
billion in the first quarter of 1968. 

Once again the now obvious tendency 
towards runaway inflation that is char- 
acteristic of our economy is being at- 
tacked only by monetary effort instead 
of also by fiscal effort. 

No doubt the impasse in the House of 
Representatives between those who will 
not agree to a tax increase unless there 
is a concurrent agreed specific reduction 
in spending has had something to do 
with this latest decision; but that does 
not lessen the problem. 

Over 2 years ago some of us in the 
Congress began to question the very 
heavy number of U.S. military that has 
been in Europe for over a quarter of a 
century. We presented that if it was 
right for the United States to be in Viet- 
nam on any basis, we out there are de- 
fending the countries of Europe just as 
much as we are defending ourselves. 

We also presented that not only were 
we receiving no assistance whatever, 
either in troops or in resources from these 
European countries to fight a war that 
has now been grinding on for many 
years; but also we are the only country 
of all the NATO countries that has lived 
up to, and is living up to, its original 
agreement of troop strength. France has 
actually withdrawn its Army, its Navy, 
and its Air Force from the NATO com- 
mand; and dismissed all the United 
States military from French soil. 

The special drawing rights agreement 
arrived at in Stockholm is at best a pal- 
liative rather than a cure; and if we con- 
tinue our expenditures at the present 
level we are certain to have another fi- 
nancial crisis of some character before 
the end of the year. 

Despite this condition, there has been 
very little real reduction of our large 
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Army in Europe, an army actually 40 
percent as large as the army we have 
in Vietnam; and this even though we 
know additional American troops are 
needed in Vietnam. 

Under these circumstances, I have 
sent to the desk an amendment to the 
present defense procurement bill, S. 
3293, and asked that it be read. This 
amendment would seem to be as much in 
the interests of the countries of Europe 
as in our own interest, because if the 
dollar goes, another worldwide reces- 
sion—if not actual depression—is in- 
evitable. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader, who 
has been working on this problem, as 
we all know, for many years. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say that I am happy that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Missouri has 
brought this matter to the floor at this 
time. I do, however, question whether 
or not this is the best means of attack- 
ing this problem, because it would call 
for a very drastic cut almost imme- 
diately. In other words, the number of 
divisions would be reduced from approx- 
imately 6 to 1 by the end of this year. 
We do have to allow, in my opinion, a 
little time. 

I would hope that the distinguished 
Senator would give some consideration 
to the thoughts which I have just ex- 
pressed; but, regardless, I want him to 
know that I approve of his desire—and 
he was the leader in this effort—to bring 
about a substantial reduction of Amer- 
ican troops in Europe. As the Senator 
has indicated, our forces there are ap- 
proximately 45 percent of our forces in 
Vietnam. But, on top of that, we have 
another factor—300,000 dependents are 
in Europe. What it amounts to is a 
600,000 complement of military per- 
sonnel and dependents on the continent 
of Europe, not including the 6th Fleet. 
If my memory is correct, the cost now 
is in excess of $800 million a year. I have 
just been informed that the actual fig- 
ure is three times in excess of the amount 
I stated. 

That means the money goes out from 
this country. It means the balance of 
payments is further imbalanced because 
of what we do, and that stimulates gold 
outflow. 

Quite apart from financial considera- 
tions, as a matter of principle, the with- 
drawal of these troops and their de- 
pendents is long overdue, It should have 
been done a decade ago. 

I commend the Senator for the initia- 
tive he has continually shown in this 
particular matter. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the able 
and distinguished Senator from Arkan- 

S. 

r FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the Senator from Missouri 
and the Senator from Montana in what 
they have said about this matter. The 
Senator from Missouri has been talking 
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particularly about the soundness of our 
dollar and the gold problem for several 
years, both in our committee and on the 
floor. I think it is very prudent at this 
time, in view of what he has said, that 
this move be taken. 

I have been at a loss to understand 
why the administration has been so 
slow—not only slow, but has resisted the 
move to withdraw the troops slowly. Last 
year the proposal was made by the Sen- 
ator from Montana, joined by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, to do this gradually. 
We were going to take them out in an 
orderly way. But the administration ab- 
solutely refused. The administration or- 
ganized a committee of prominent cit- 
izens to support its resistance. They 
called on me, as I think they did on 
other Members of this body. 

I think it was a great mistake. We 
are now coming up against the results, 
as the Senator has said—a drastic in- 
crease in interest rates which is going 
to cause great turmoil in our financial 
structure. But, more than that, the great 
mass of American people are going to see 
their savings in insurance and pension 
rights eroded. There must be one thou- 
sand billion dollars worth of insurance 
in this country, which is going to be 
rapidly eroded unless prompt measures 
are taken. 

Several attempts have been made to 
cut spending. All of them have been re- 
sisted, and resisted most strenuously by 
those who are for economy. There is 
never a bill suitable for saving money. 
This is one way to do it. 

I commend the Senator from Missouri 
for bringing the matter up. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from Arkansas, who, as we know, 
is chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I want 
to commend the Senator from Missouri 
for offering the amendment. It appears 
that the executive department will do 
nothing about the serious question of 
maintaining troops in Europe, at tre- 
mendous cosi, so the Congress has to 
come to grips with it, 

The Senator from Montana was very 
conservative in his cost estimates. The 
Senator from Missouri knows the costs 
are classified. I do not know why they 
should be classified, but I can say that 
they are in excess of 82 ½ billion a year. 

I think it is highly essential that this 
amendment be approved. This is the 
only way we will ever get results. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota for 
his constructive remarks. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. 

In principle, I agree with the Senator 
from Missouri on the point he is making 
here. However, I think it would be a seri- 
ous mistake, in an arbitrary way, to say 
we will not be able to maintain more than 
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50,000 troops in Europe after this year. 
I can foresee conditions in which we 
might have to maintain possibly two di- 
visions, or even three divisions. But I 
must say I certainly agree with the Sena- 
tor’s point that we have too many troops 
in Europe today. 

If the Senator from Missouri were not 
to put his amendment in this exact form, 
but leave us a little more leeway so that 
there could be worked out a way to re- 
duce the troop level in Europe today, and 
the accompanying dependents—the Sen- 
ator from Montana pointed out that they 
are substantial in number—then I would 
be happy to support him. I think we have 
too many troops there, but I would not 
want to tie the hands of the adminis- 
tration arbitrarily to a flat, fixed num- 
ber, and say that “beyond this you can- 
not go.” I think the administration needs 
some discretion in that particular area. 
In addition, it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to reduce the troop level between 
now and January 1 of next year to that 
number. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. May I say to the 
distinguished Senator that this matter 
was first brought up with the adminis- 
tration some 2 years ago by the Demo- 
cratic policy committee of the Senate. It 
has been taken up again many times. 
There comes a point where something 
practical has to be offered. 

If it became necessary to change a 
decision of this character, the Senate and 
the House could function on the basis of 
a new position. 

What I was trying to do was effectuate 
a change in a situation we all know has 
been a ridiculous situation over a period 
of years. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I en- 
thusiastically support the amendment. 
The Joint Economic Committee has had 
many days of hearings on the balance-of- 
payments problem, which many consider 
the most serious economic problem we 
have. We have had proposals to restrict 
travel, investments abroad, and trade. 
These are in one way or another counter- 
productive. The one point which the ex- 
pert witnesses come back to over and 
over again is that we are overcommitted 
throughout the world, militarily. 

There is virtual unanimity among ex- 
pert economists that this is the one area 
where we have to make a reduction. Of 
course, these economic experts must de- 
fer to people like the Senators from Mis- 
souri and Montana for the political and 
Military judgment. But from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, this amendment 
makes 100 percent sense. It is right, it is 
necessary, and it is timely. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to my friend from Wiscon- 
sin, the chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee, who has a grasp of our eco- 
nomic problems not exceeded by any 
other Member of this body. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Intyre in the chair). The Senator has 5 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
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yield 1 minute to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I commend 
the Senator from Missouri for bringing 
up this amendment. I agree with the 
Senator from Wisconsin, but also with 
the Senator from Nevada, because I 
would think, if the Senator were to give 
greater flexibility to the executive branch 
by this amendment, it would probably 
pass; and I regret that the Senator from 
Missouri has told me, off the record in a 
sense, that he does not intend to press 
the amendment to a vote. I wish he did, 
because I think it would carry. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, since 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has made 
his observation, it is a fact that I do in- 
tend to press the matter, but believe, this 
being a procurement authorization bill, 
that this is not the time and place to 
best handle it, I fully intend to bring it 
up again, however, when the military ap- 
propriation bill comes before the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me at that point? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
hope this display of unanimity on the 
part of the Senate—I have heard no op- 
position and I note no opposition to the 
proposal—will be taken to heart by the 
administration, and that those who have 
had a vested interest in the maintaining 
of six divisions of U.S. troops and their 
dependents in Europe more than two 
decades after the end of the Second 
World War will take note, because we 
are not going to be satisfied with a rota- 
tion of 35,000 men and dependents, which 
was supposed to have gotten under way 
last January, and is now going to get un- 
derway, I believe, this month or the first 
part of next month. Rotation is not the 
answer. Substantial redeployment is. 

Those troops were put there, or at 
least there number was increased from 
two to six divisions, on the basis of a sense 
resolution passed by the Senate. I would 
hope that what has been said here today 
will be taken cognizance of, and that we 
will be able to anticipate some action be- 
fore too long on the part of the adminis- 
tration to bring about the gradual with- 
drawal of troops and their dependents. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the able majority leader. 

Incidentally, upon being told by some- 
one who should have known that most 
of the troops in Europe had already been 
to Vietnam, I investigated, and found 
that less than 7 percent of the troops in 
Europe have been to Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is there a time avail- 
able to the opposition? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. Does 
the Senator want 10 minutes? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Just 5 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
be happy to yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas 5 minutes of the opposition 
time. Had the Senator from Missouri 
finished? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
would yield first to the able senior 
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Senator from Delaware, if that is in 
order. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. All right. 

Mr, STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in reference to the objective 
of the Senator from Missouri, I think this 
is a very timely amendment, and I would 
hope it would be agreed to. I would also 
hope we could vote on the issue today. 

I understand that it could be offered 
as an amendment to an appropriation 
bill, but to agree to it then would require 
a two-thirds vote, while I understand it 
can be agreed to today on the basis of a 
majority vote. I would strongly support 
it at either time, but I would certainly 
hope it could be voted on this afternoon. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the able Senator, and reserve the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi for granting me the 
privilege of speaking on opposition time. 
I hasten to say, however, for the record, 
that having listened to the debate, I 
wholeheartedly approve of the objective 
of the pending amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, and would be in- 
clined to vote for it if it is pressed to a 
vote. I think perhaps it may be the 
wiser course to weigh it in the light of 
providing for the orderly withdrawal of 
the troops, rather than compelling the 
bringing of them home all at once; but 
the objective of the pending amendment 
I strongly support. 

Mr. President, I think it appropriate 
at this time, before a final vote on pas- 
sage of this bill is had, to commend the 
members of the Committee on Armed 
Services for their outstanding service to 
Congress and to the Nation, as reflected 
in the well-considered provisions of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order so that the speaker may be 
heard? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As reflected in the 
bill to authorize military procurement 
during fiscal year 1969, it is clearly evi- 
dent that the committee has worked 
wisely and diligently during the hearings 
and the processing of this legislation. 

I also take the opportunity to com- 
mend and congratulate my distinguished 
friend the junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi for his excellent leadership and his 
masterful handling of the bill as acting 
chairman of the committee. He has given 
wise guidance to the measure and has 
steered it expeditiously and successfully 
during this debate. Further, the Senate 
should be grateful to our distinguished 
colleagues who are members of the 
Armed Services Committee for their ex- 
ceptional and productive effort in carry- 
ing out their important work on this bill. 

Mr. President, we should all be aware 
of the significance of some of the actions 
taken by the Armed Services Committee. 
The bill we are discussing incorporates 
the committee’s recommendations for 
major and far-reaching changes in the 
Pentagon-proposed military defense pro- 
gram, The committee made and the com- 
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mittee bill contains three major recom- 
mendations, for three important changes 
in the Defense Department’s request: 

First, the committee refused to au- 
thorize funds for the continuation of the 
Navy’s ill-fated F-111B aircraft pro- 
gram; 

Second, it refused authorization of 
funds to start a program to keep the 
aging F-106 aircraft as our primary in- 
terceptor for another decade; and 

Third, it revised and strengthened an 
inadequate nuclear submarine program 
that had been submitted by the Pen- 
tagon. 

Mr. President, I strongly support each 
of those recommendations by the com- 
mittee, and the provisions with refer- 
ence thereto as contained in the bill. I 
believe they represent a historic, com- 
mendable, and constructive demonstra- 
tion of legislative responsibility. 

It is also significant, I think, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that each proposed program 
rejected by the committee resulted from 
the application of the highly touted 
cost-effectiveness theory, rather than 
being based upon vital combat effective- 
ness criteria. 

I am most familiar with the re- 
grettable history of the F-111B air- 
plane. The committee has recommended 
against authorizing funds to continue 
the production of this fatally defective 
weapon for the Navy, and has author- 
ized instead funds for a redesigned air- 
plane, now designated VFX-1. I am ad- 
vised that the service officers of the 
Navy want this new aircraft. 

If the development cycle of the VFX-1 
is started immediately, I understand it 
will be available to the fleet some 18 to 
24 months after the F-111B was sched- 
uled to be introduced into the fieet. 

Mr, President, I consider it vital that 
the new VFX-1 project be started now. 
It should proceed at the utmost speed 
consistent with efficiency. 

Five precious years have been irrevo- 
cably lost in our effort to secure the F- 
111B for the Navy. This is a tragic loss 
because at the time the plane was due 
to have been introduced into the fleet, 
those weapons may well be urgently 
needed. Now, we cannot possibly make 
up that lost time. The bumbling blunder 
attending the procurement of this ex- 
pected weapon cannot now be overcome. 
We must live with it if we can. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized for 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Four long years 
have gone by since the Navy's admirals 
and technicians first insisted that the 
F-111B was doomed to failure and 
since they first recommended that its 
procurement be canceled. 

I think that Congress should now 
insist that this new aircraft program 
start without any further delay. I regret, 
and I am sure that we all do, that better 
judgment was not used in the making 
of the arbitrary decisions of the past, 
indefensible decisions that have brought 
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about this tragic result, decisions that 
were advised and strongly protested 
against, by competent military experts 
and by Members of Congress. However, 
the counsel of the people who knew the 
most, the people upon whom the Penta- 
gon—and especially the Secretary of 
Defense—should have relied upon for 
counsel and guidance with respect to our 
Nation’s defense against what may be 
future attacks against us, was not 
followed. 

Mr. President, I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
commend the able senior Senator from 
Arkansas. What he has said this morn- 
ing is pertinent to other remarks made 
on the Senate floor this morning. 

As the Senator knows, I first appeared 
in defense of the source decision on the 
TFX. I thought the able Senator from 
Arkansas was wrong. I found I was 
wrong, however, and that he was right. 

It is a credit to the Senator and to the 
Senate that over the years he has pur- 
sued this matter. Now the Senate 
Armed Services Committee has unani- 
mously rejected money authorized for 
the F-111B. 

Later, I was shocked to find that an- 
other source for this plane was recom- 
mended unanimously by a board of Air 
Force and Navy military. Their recom- 
mendation was not only rejected by the 
civilian heads of the Pentagon, but 
when, after their many months of work, 
the military people then said, “Would 
you not like to even know why we be- 
lieve the other source would be better,” 
the answer given was, “The decision has 
been made.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is because of this 
type and character of operations in re- 
cent years that earlier I rose to defend 
the Joint Chiefs. It is easy enough to 
beat them over the head, because, under 
the rules of the chain of command, they 
are not allowed to protest formally. 
Those who protested informally were re- 
lieved of their positions. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment previously offered by me to the 
pending bill, but serve notice now that I 
plan to bring it up later when the mili- 
tary appropriations bill comes to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I highly 
commend the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas for his long and diligent search, 
inquiry, investigation, weighing, and 
evaluation of this troublesome problem 
in connection with our airpower. 

The Senator has been painstaking. He 
has used his knowledge with exactness 
and diligence. The Senator has been fair, 
as always, and he has rendered a great 
service to his country. We on the Armed 
Services Committee feel that he has 
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rendered our committee a great service. 
We know that he has. And we thank him 
most kindly. His associates in this in- 
vestigation are also entitled to their part 
of the credit. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleagues, both 
the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

I assure them that this has not been 
a pleasant task. It has been an uphill 
battle all the way and the investigation 
has been carried out under very un- 
pleasant and most difficult conditions 
much of the time. 

Mr. STENNIS. With all the more 
credit to the Senator. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President I 
commend the able and distinguished 
senior Senator from Arkansas for the 
magnificent job he has done during this 
investigation. 

The Senator has come to be known as 
probably the greatest investigator in 
Congress and perhaps in the Nation. He 
has rendered our country a magnificent 
service in his investigation of the TFX 
and in other investigations. 

I think the information he has uncov- 
ered and brought before Congress and 
the people of the Nation is invaluable. 

I extend to him my hearty congratu- 
lations and the appreciation of the peo- 
ple of the Nation for what he has done. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I was 
not in attendance at the time the Sen- 
ator from Missouri discussed his pro- 
posal that we reduce the number of troops 
we have in NATO in Europe. I join with 
him in the suggestion he made. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania this 
morning spoke about the threatened col- 
lapse of the dollar. He spoke about the 
need of getting our fiscal house in shape. 

I think that is our No. 3 problem in the 
Nation. Problem No. 1 should be Viet- 
nam, Problem No. 2 should be the main- 
tenance of law and order. Problem No. 3 
should be the stabilization of the dollar. 

A surtax is needed. A reduction in 
spending is needed. 

When we mention a reduction in 
spending, we immediately begin to make 
inquiry as to where the reductions should 
be made. 

I have established the priorities in my 
own mind. 

First, we can delay putting a man on 
the moon. 

Second, we can delay developing the 
supersonic transport. 

Third, we can cut the number of troops 
in Europe and utilize them in areas in 
which they are needed. 

Fourth, we may be able to make addi- 
tional cuts in the foreign aid program. 

Fifth, there is a plethora of miscel- 
3 programs which can well be de- 

ayed. 
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Sixth, there can be a delay in the many 
public works projects that are wanted 
and desirable, but not essentially needed. 

I join with the Senator from Missouri 
in urging that we pay close attention to 
the advisability of and our ability to re- 
duce the number of troops in Europe and 
thus enter into the field of cutting ex- 
penses and contributing to the reestab- 
lishment of the stability of the dollar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Ger in the chair). The time of the Sen- 
ator has expired. 

Are there further comments? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I make 
reference to my amendment No. 700 and 
to the sheet which is on the desk of each 
Senator, which indicates that the 
amendment would delete from the bill 
authorizations for various programs, the 
third of which is fast deployment logis- 
tic ships, totaling $183.6 million. 

I send to the desk an amendment 
which would deal solely with that item. 
I have been advised by the Parliamen- 
tarian that this procedure is in order, 
and I ask that the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 2, line 15, strike out “$1,725,800,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,542,200,- 
000. 

On page 4, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 302. None of the funds authorized 
by this Act may be expended for the pro- 
curement or construction of fast deploy- 
ment logistic ships.” 


Mr, CLARK. Mr, President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. How much time do I 
have, under the unanimous- consent 
agreement, to present the pending 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator designates this as one of his 
specified hour amendments, the Senator 
has 30 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. And if I do not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that in that case, the 
Senator has 15 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. I will take the latter 
alternative, 15 minutes, and yield myself 
such time as may be necessary. 

This amendment would delete from 
the bill the cost of the first four ships— 
what is said to be a 4-year program to 
procure a 30-ship fast deployment 
logistical force. I read from the report: 

The cost of the 4 ships in the 1969 program 
is estimated to be $183.6 million. If contract 
negotiations with the winner of the contract 
definition are unsatisfactory, the Navy could 


invite bids from the shipbuilding industry 
on the basis of a design already agreed to. 


Mr. President, my objection to this 
item is that it plunges us right away into 
another effort to act as the policeman 
of the world. The thought is that we will 
start with these four ships, which are 
advertised as being able to carry Ameri- 
can troops all over the world, to any 
particular area where they may be 
needed to support a foreign policy which, 
as I said a moment ago, would make us 
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the policeman of the world. I strongly 
object to that foreign policy, and there- 
fore I object to this authorization as 
perhaps the most effective way of chal- 
lenging its validity. 

We already have an enormous amount 
of airlift capacity to take troops where 
they are needed, whether to and from 
Europe or to and from Vietnam. I do not 
believe we should start now on a new 
program which would have the effect, if 
it is carried out, of keeping us for the 
indefinite future in a position where we 
could act, at a moment’s notice, to be 
the policeman of the world, whether it 
be in the Middle East, in Africa, or in 
the Congo, or to intervene if somebody in 
South America got a little too democratic 
for the thinking of the State Department 
and we wanted to go down there and 
support, perhaps, a quasi-military dicta- 
torship, or if we wanted to shore up the 
military junta in Greece. I do not be- 
lieve we should give that power to both 
the Pentagon and the State Department. 
I believe the time to stop it is right now. 

I am convinced that we have far too 
many troops overseas already. We have 
too many men under arms—3,400,000— 
and goodness knows how many depend- 
ents, all over Europe, all over the world; 
goodness knows how many hundreds of 
thousands of civilian employees. 

It is time to make at least a modest 
start—a very modest start—toward cut- 
ting back the swollen military expendi- 
tures in order to protect the integrity of 
the dollar and to leave over some money 
for badly needed domestic programs, all 
of which are being shortchanged. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield fora question? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. Is this the same proposal 
that, to my recollection was on the floor 
last year, and the Senate rejected? 

Mr. CLARK. I believe the Senator is 
correct, but Iam not certain. 

Mr. NELSON. Did the Senate vote it 
out of the budget on an amendment? 

Mr. CLARK. I do not recall. 

I ask the Senator from Mississippi if 
he would be willing to advise the Senator 
from Wisconsin what happened in this 
matter on the floor last year. 

Mr. STENNIS. Three years ago two of 
these ships were authorized. They would 
have been constructed as part of an addi- 
tional authorization proposed last year. 
But last year the Senate did not approve. 
The committee did not approve them 
last year. As I recall, the House bill did 
approve them, but they were dropped in 
conference. 

These ships, if I may add, are not to 
carry troops. These ships are to carry 
bulky cargo and equipment, and only 
such troops as tend the equipment will 
be carried in the ships. 

Mr. NELSON, I have one further ques- 
tion. Do we not have the ships to carry 
the equipment now? 

Mr. CLARK. I again yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. It seems to me 
that we have ships coming out of our 
ears. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will re- 
main in the Chamber, I shall present 
this matter in an affirmative way. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Mr, President, I am de- 
lighted that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is giving us the opportunity to 
support the position that our appropria- 
tions committee took a year ago. 

This is one of the two items I raised 
with the Senator from Mississippi, the 
able chairman of the committee, at the 
opening of our work on this bill. I would 
like to be told why the Senate should be 
urged to do now that which I believe 
very prudently we were not asked to do 
a year ago. 

Mr, CLARK. If the Senator will per- 
mit an interjection, I have searched 
through the report of the committee and 
through the hearings and have been un- 
able to find any justification of this at 
all, except the one sentence of the re- 
port that I read a moment ago, which 
appears on page 16, about the fourth 
paragraph. 

Mr. HART. I believe that the able 
chairman of the committee will cite some 
language from the hearings, which I 
discovered earlier this morning, about 
page 910. 

But it is somewhat like the annex of 
a shipbuilder’s presentation rather than 
a strong argument to persuade us to 
abandon the course that we were set 
upon last year. Among other things, we 
are not talking about buying four ships 
but 30 ships; and each one comes at $45 
million, and that gets us into the billion 
dollar figure again. 

As I said yesterday, when I was trying 
to persuade the Senate that we should 
cut back in research authorizations to 
current spending levels, we are all a little 
reluctant to put our finger on hardware 
and say we do not need that specific 
piece of hardware. But the Committee 
on Commerce has taken a squint at the 
maritime fleet we have. Anyone inter- 
ested can refer to our hearings of April, 
May, June, and August of last year on 
this subject. 

As the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
indicated, I believe we are not immobile 
on the sea. However, I believe that the 
most persuasive reason which can be 
cited to eliminate this first four of 30 
ships is that which was related by the 
able senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] a year ago. 

He said: 

We did not think that we should go any 
further in a collateral effort to police the 
entire world or impose a pax Americana. 

The committee has recommended that it 
be eliminated, and the Senate has agreed to 
the amendment which eliminates it. 


That was said a year ago, and it was 
spoken on March 21 in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 113, part 6, page 
7512. It is sound counsel then and now. 

However, here we are wringing our 
hands at overcommitment around the 
world and recognizing the harm it does 
to both the people around the world and 
also our people at home. 

What we would do with these ships 
would be to buy ourselves an opportunity 
to go every place and do anything. As 
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the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RusseLL] commented last year: 

If it is easy for us to go anywhere and 
do anything, we will always be going some- 
where and doing something. 


Let us not authorize the purchase of 
tickets for trips of that kind. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from Michigan. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators who are in 
the Chamber. I know this is a highly im- 
portant matter. 

Mr. President, these ships are pri- 
marily for one purpose—to transport 
heavy cargo—not to transport the troops. 
The purpose is to transport the equip- 
ment and supplies that go with the units 
and the divisions. This is something we 
have been lacking since before World 
War I. 

Of all the programs and of all the 
money the Department of Defense 
spends, it is the Army that frequently gets 
left. They are the first ones on the battle- 
line, but economy cuts too often are 
taken out on the Army. 

We have the C-5A coming on to quickly 
transport the troops and some of the 
equipment. However, from the beginning, 
a part of the plan was to have an airlift 
and a sealift. If the second component 
is left out we do not have what the Army 
needs to carry its equipment to where it 
may be needed. 

This is not to pre-position in all parts 
of the world. This would tend to reduce 
any need for pre-positioning because 
with airpower and seapower we would 
have the ability to respond to attacks 
with all the equipment and supplies our 
troops need. 

The argument against these ships is 
similar to one used before World War I. 
The argument was, We must not have a 
preparedness program because if we have 
a preparedness program we will get into 
a war. We got into the war anyway. The 
same thing happened before World War 
II. The argument was not to have a pre- 
paredness program because if we had a 
military program we would get into a 
war. We got the daylights knocked out 
1 us. We did survive, but with a severe 

oss. 

It was not days and days but it was 
months and months before we were able 
to transport the quantities of equipment 
needed in the Pacific. After war broke 
out in Korea there was a logjam. We did 
not have the ships. 

Moving to a few months ago, what 
troubled us more than anything else 
was the fact that when we started to go 
into Vietnam, ships loaded with equip- 
ment and supplies were lined up, I am 
told, for nearly a mile, and some of the 
ships stayed there for 30 days. 

These ships would be specially made 
on the order of the roll on and roll off 
principle. The equipment would be there. 
It would be the only ship ever made in a 
manner so that each item of equipment 
can be properly loaded and unloaded. 
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They could unload on beaches or in the 
harbors. If there was not a harbor, they 
could unload, anyway. 

Three years ago, at the request of the 
Senator from Georgia, I handled the au- 
thorization bill. The authorization for 
these ships was approved by the other 
body and the money was appropriated. 
It was not used immediately, in order to 
combine the first two ships as part of a 
larger order. Last year the Senator from 
Georgia became interested in the matter 
from a foreign policy standpoint, main- 
ly. I deferred to him but I have seen 
merit in this proposal all the time. There 
is a great need now for just such ships 
to take care of our supplies and equip- 
ment and a sea lift. 

It might be argued that the C-5 has 
the capacity to do this job. We had the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force all come in 
and give us a full explanation. A conserv- 
ative estimate is that it would cost three 
times as much to haul this heavy equip- 
ment by air as it would by sea. 

If we get all of these air transports 
that are coming—and none will start un- 
til 1970—to move these troops in Europe. 
or to bring them home, it would take al- 
most 30 days, with all of these transports 
flying, to do it, whereas these ships carry 
so much more they could bring them 
home in about 7 days. The cost ratio 
varies from 6 to 1 down to 3 to 1, but by 
every contrast it is as much as 3 to 1. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
before me a carefully prepared state- 
ment that seeks to sum up the matter. 

Among the persons with military ex- 
perience there is a clear recognition that 
the ability to respond quickly to attacks 
against our allies or the interests of the 
United States operates to deter the 
likelihood of such attacks and to keep 
them from expanding if they do occur. 

In order to respond promptly the 
United States could keep a large part 
of our general purpose forces stationed 
more or less permanently in places all 
over the globe. Another possibility is to 
maintain most of our forces in the 
United States, but to provide the trans- 
portation to deploy them promptly in 
the event of crisis or attack. 

We have been arguing about bringing 
these forces home from Europe. I favor 
that in an orderly fashion. 

In the late 1950’s there were many 
expressions of congressional concern 
about the inadequacy of our airlift. As 
a result there has been a greatly acceler- 
ated procurement of airlift, beginning 
with the C-130, the C-135’s, proceeding 
through the C-141’s. Now the C-5A is 
being produced. As a complementary ac- 
tion the heavy equipment and bulky 
cargo items required by infantry divi- 
sions were pre-positioned in forward 
areas where they could join with the 
ground troops and their lighter equip- 
ment that were moved by air. Land- 
based pre-positioning has some limita- 
tions, however, including the difficulty 
of forecasting rather precisely where the 
trouble may occur. The Department of 
Defense then added a more flexible 
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method of pre-positioning that involved 
the use of converted victory ships to 
carry heavy equipment and supplies. 
These ships were permanently stationed 
in safe overseas ports. When the Viet- 
nam war became more critical in 1965 
the United States had three of these 
forward floating depots. 

After continued studies of the most 
practical method for transporting 
promptly the heavy equipment required 
by an infantry division the Department 
of Defense found that modern shipbuild- 
ing technology could provide fast, effi- 
cient, and highly specialized ships to 
complement strategic airlift. These ships 
would be specifically designed to handle 
the peculiar size and shapes of military 
equipment and to discharge this equip- 
ment at places where modern port facili- 
ties are not available. 

That is what this ship is designed to 
do, and it meets an acute need of the 
Army. Since World War II, they have 
been trying to get better sea transporta- 
tion capability. The old cargo ships—I 
believe they are called Liberty or Victory 
ships—just are not fast enough or effi- 
cient enough. 

These ships would be constructed un- 
der the “total package” concept, under 
which the contractor bids on the design, 
development, and construction of a group 
of ships for delivery over a period of sev- 
eral years. This concept encourages the 
modernization of shipbuilding facilities 
or the construction of new and more 
modern facilities. That is a major point, 
but I must pass on. 

The Department informed the com- 
mittee that three alternatives to the 
FDL's had been considered. The first of 
these alternatives involved moving the 
forces without the FDL’s. The difficulty 
here is that it would be impossible to re- 
spond as rapidly as we would need to re- 
spond in the first few weeks of a crisis in- 
volving trouble in both Europe and 
Southeast Asia. 

The second alternative involved an en- 
larged subsidized merchant marine fleet 
that would normally be employed in 
commercial service. This would permit a 
faster response than the first alternative, 
but it would still not be fast enough to 
meet the desired schedule. That has 
proved to be highly unsatisfactory. The 
merchant marine does not want to give 
up its ships. It needs them for other pur- 
poses, especially when a crisis comes. In 
addition, our forces would have to be de- 
ployed on a piecemeal basis because the 
ships would not be large enough to pre- 
serve the unit integrity of troops and 
equipment. 

The third alternative involved the 
charter of private ships on a long-term 
basis. The Department concluded that 
this alternative would not provide the 
quick response sought in the FDL’s be- 
cause the chartered ships would be used 
in regular peacetime service to carry 
defense cargo. 

The construction and deployment of 
the FDL’s would not increase our obliga- 
tion to respond to any crisis. Instead, 
these ships would make it possible for us 
to respond effectively if there should be a 
national decision to do so. Indeed, if one 
opposes the FDL’s because they facilitate 
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the transportation of equipment and sup- 
plies needed for our Army divisions to 
fight effectively overseas, one probably 
should go further and oppose the main- 
tenance of the airlift necessary to trans- 
port these divisions or even the existence 
of the divisions themselves. 

Thus, Mr. President, if we are going to 
have divisions and the equipment and 
supplies that those divisions need, all this 
provides is for the most effective, most 
modern, and the cheapest way to trans- 
port that equipment and supplies to 
them. It is one of those things we do not 
buy all in 1 year. I do not know that I 
would favor the total of 30. But, if I ever 
had an opinion on anything as to a need, 
I am satisfied that there is a need for a 
reasonable number of these ships in order 
to do just what I have outlined. 

Mr. President, how much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four min- 
utes remain. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. Just as 
this country needs missiles, just as this 
country needs planes, it also needs ships 
to protect the security of this Nation. 
We need ships and we need planes for 
the transportation of troops and equip- 
ment. We should not rely solely on either. 
The purpose of the ships is plain. 

The committee report is self-explana- 
tory. Its first paragraph reads, on 
page 16: 

These ships are a new class that with the 
C-5A aircraft would provide a fast flexible 
transport force for the rapid overseas deploy- 
ment of Army equipment. Under controlled 
humidity conditions they could store heavy- 
tracked and wheeled combat vehicles in a 
ready-to-roll condition. They would be ca- 
pable of fast loading or unloading either at 
ports or by over-the-beach procedures. 

These four ships would be the first of a 
4-year program to procure a 30-ship FDL 
force. 


Mr. President, in my judgment, we 
cannot afford not to go forward and build 
these ships. We have men all over the 
world. In Vietnam alone, we have between 
500,000 and 600,000. They must be 
equipped. They must be, as described in 
the report, provided with heavy-tracked 
and wheeled combat vehicles. We need 
ships to transport them. We need fast 
ships. These are fast-deployment ships. 
The old, conventional style of ships, those 
we have used in the past, do not meet 
the needs of today. 

I therefore urgently recommend that 
the Senate reject the amendment, Let us 
go forward with the program which is so 
badly needed. It is vital to our national 
security. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
FDL proposal was turned down last year 
after long and careful consideration by 
the Armed Services Committee. This year 
I see no more justification for building 
FDL’s than I did last year. 

Not only would these floating ware- 
houses lend a very trigger-happy outlook 
to our foreign policy, but they would 
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deal an unnecessary and crushing blow 
to our shipping industry. The Defense 
Department clearly needs more ocean- 
going transportation; it should press for 
the construction of more American mer- 
chant ships, say 30 a year, rather than 
attempt to build its own shipping ar- 
mada—a fieet that would have only the 
most limited use. 

Furthermore, it is a well-known fact 
that any slowup in the line of supply 
between, say, San Diego and Da Nang 
occurs not in San Diego, not on the high 
seas, but in the unloading process in 
Vietnam. FDL’s would not really solve 
this problem. One FDL here and there 
scattered about the seven seas is no 
substitute for a modern high seas mer- 
chant marine fleet. 

Mr. President, I urge my distinguished 
colleagues to turn their attention away 
from the unwise and costly FDL proposal 
and look toward the real shipbuilding 
task that desperately needs to be done: 
the task of rebuilding the American 
merchant fleet. 

If the Defense Department is given its 
own shipping fleet in the form of FDL’s, 
I predict that the administration will 
drag its feet even more than it has done 
to date in supporting the reconstruction 
of our merchant marine—a merchant 
marine fleet built in U.S. yards, manned 
by U.S. crews, carrying U.S. cargoes, and 
fiying the U.S. flag. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
minute remains. 

Mr. STENNIS. How much time re- 
mains to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Five min- 
utes remain to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is detained from the Chamber for a 
moment, but expects to come right back 
in, I yield myself 1 minute on his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, earlier 
this week, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon], who is a member of the 
committee, made some remarks on the 
committee’s action in disapproving au- 
thorization for the modification of the 
F106, an interceptor proposed for use 
in a new bomber defense, and he ex- 
pressed the hope that the Preparedness 
Subcommittee would follow up and urge 
the DOD and the Air Force to present 
further proof as to the need for this 
interceptor type of plane. 

I want to assure him in open session 
here, and for the Recorp, that that would 
certainly be the purpose of the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of which the Senator 
from Nevada is a member, and a very 
valuable one, and who is particularly 
versed in this field of activity, as well 
as many others. 

Thus, we can assure the Senate that 
the committee’s action in eliminating 
this authorization is no sign we are not 
concerned about the problem and we 
will follow it up. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
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myself 1 minute, and then I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I think 
that the debate on this amendment has 
been most instructive. It demonstrates 
that this amendment is as good a way 
as any to keep the Army at home attend- 
ing to the business of defending this 
country, to keep it from further adven- 
tures, to prevent it from being the 
policeman of the world, and running to 
intervene in the affairs of any particu- 
lar country which the State Department, 
at the moment, thinks it wise to involve 
ourselves with. 

On that philosophical basis, I urge the 
Senate to adopt the amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
presented our point of view on this 
amendment, so I yield back the remain- 
der of the committee’s time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has now been yielded 
back. 

The question, is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. CLARK]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
sor roll. 

. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (after 
having voted in the negative). On this 
vote I have a live pair with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea”; 
if I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. AxpERSONI, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. JOR- 
DAN], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpicx], the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Musxtre], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily 
absent. 
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I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baru], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Mississippi would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGs] is paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Carolina would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Washington would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker], the Senators from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON and Mr. Pearson], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], the 
Senators from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Hrusxal, the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], the Sen- 
ators from California [Mr. KUCHEL and 
Mr. Morpxy], and the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. MILLER] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Sen- 
ators from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON and 
Mr. Pearson], the Senators from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis and Mr. Hrusxal, 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 
PHY], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucnHet] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 31, as follows: 


[No. 114 Leg.] 

YEAS—28 
Bartlett Gore Pastore 
Brewster Gruening Pell 
Brooke Hart Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Hartke Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Hatfield Smith 
Cannon Holland Spong 
Case Mansfield Yarborough 
Clark McGovern Young, Ohio 
Ellender Mondale 
Fulbright Nelson 

NAYS—31 
Aiken Lausche Scott 
Bennett McClellan Sparkman 
Boggs McGee Stennis 
Cooper McIntyre Symington 
Dirksen Montoya Thurmond 
Dodd Morton ‘Tower 
Fong Moss Tydings 
Hickenlooper Mundt Williams, Del. 
Inouye Percy Young, N. Dak. 
Javits Prouty 


Jordan, Idaho ‘Ribicoff 
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PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Williams of New Jersey, against. 
NOT VOTING—40 


Allott Griffin Magnuson 
Anderson Hansen 
Baker Harris Metcalf 
Bayh Hayden Miller 
Bible 11 Monroney 
Burdick Hollings orse 
Carlson Murphy 
Church Jackson Muskie 
Cotton Jordan, N.C, Pearson 
Curtis Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Dominick Kennedy, N.Y. Smathers 
Eastland Kuchel Talmadge 
Ervin Long, Mo. 
Fannin Long, La. 

So Mr. CLARK’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THURMOND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
the remainder of my amendment, No. 700, 
and ask unanimous consent that I may 
state its purport instead of having it 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The second part of amendment No. 700 
is, as follows: 

On page 2, line 10, strike out 8956, 140,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 8613, 440,000“. 

On page 3, line 7, strike out “$1,612,043,000”" 
and insert in lieu thereof 61,299, 143,000“. 

On page 3, line 19, strike out “$3,438,- 
593,760” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,838,- 
593,760". 

On page 4, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“Sec, 204. None of the funds authorized 
by this Act may be expended for the devel- 
opment of the manned orbiting laboratory 
program.” 

On page 4, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 303. None of the funds authorized by 
title I of this Act may be expended for the 
procurement or operational deployment of an 
antiballistic missile system, and not more 
than $267,700,000 may be appropriated pur- 
suant to title II of this Act for research and 


development relating to any antiballistic 
missile system.” 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 


How much time does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield himself? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator assigning this amendment to the 
1 hour or to the half-hour category? 

Mr. CLARK. I think 15 minutes will be 
enough. Some of us want to get away. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty- 
five minutes remain until the time agreed 
to by unanimous consent for the vote on 
the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall confine myself to 
15 minutes, and probably will not use 
that. I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. President, the first part of this 
amendment would have eliminated the 
authorization of 8655,700, 000 for prede- 
ployment activities only on the antibal- 
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listic missile. This matter was raised yes- 
terday, in a rollcall vote on the floor, by 
an amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Netson]. It was defeated. 
Seventeen votes were cast in support of 
the amendment—or about 14 more than 
would have been cast a couple of years 
ago. 

The other part of this amendment 
would strike the authorization for a 
manned orbiting laboratory, which comes 
to $600 million. The manned orbiting 
laboratory, to my way of thinking, is 
merely an indirect way of putting war 
into space, an area where we are bound 
by treaty not to put military weapons; 
and to suggest that this manned orbit- 
ing laboratory will be used just for in- 
telligence purposes, to me, is a rather 
specious argument. 

However, in view of the action of the 
Senate taken on other amendments pro- 
posed by me and by other Senators 
yesterday and today, I am convinced 
that to hold the Senate in session in 
order to call for rollcall votes on either 
of these two amendments would not be 
productive, and therefore, it being Fri- 
day afternoon—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield before he 

Mr. CLARK. Let me finish my sen- 
tence; then I shall be happy to yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Excuse me. 

Mr. CLARK. It would not be in the best 
interests of achieving, I suspect, through 
the appropriations process, either this 
year or next, that curtailment of our 
drastically inflated military budget 
which I so earnestly seek. 

I now yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, has the 
Senator withdrawn his amendment? 

Mr. CLARK. No; I have not withdrawn 
it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Other Senators wanted 
time. 

Mr. CLARK. May I say to my agitated 
colleagues—and I am agitated, too— 
that if they wish to go back to their re- 
spective States or elsewhere, they cer- 
tainly may feel free to go, because I am 
not going to call for a rolleall vote on 
either of these amendments, and I have 
important engagements in Pennsylvania 
myself, in the near future. 

Now, Mr. President, continuing the 
argument 

Mr. PAS TORE. May we please have 
order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania may 
proceed. 

Mr. CLARK. Neither will I call up my 
amendment No. 698, which would have 
held the total authorization for fiscal 
1969 to the amount appropriated for 
1968, resulting in a saving of $1,872 mil- 
lion, for I am convinced, as a result of 
the relatively cold face the Senate 
turned to my amendment No. 697, which 
would have cut the authorization some- 
what more, that it would be futile to 
proceed to a rolicall vote on amendment 
No. 698, which if agreed to would result 
in holding the authorization down to the 
amount appropriated for fiscal 1968. 

Mr. President, I think it has been 
valuable to have this debate. I am very 
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glad that, at the risk of being accused 
of being rather stubborn, I was un- 
willing to permit this bill being whisked 
through last Wednesday, with the re- 
port of the committee coming in late 
Monday night and with the hearings 
not available until Wednesday morning. 

I believe that the other Senators who 
have proposed amendments have done 
a very real service in calling to the at- 
tention of the Senate and to the atten- 
tion of the country the rising tide of re- 
sentment in the United States of Amer- 
ica and in this body toward this swollen 
and thoroughly unjustifiable request for 
military funds, totaling in excess of $80 
billion, while children are starving—they 
are starving in Mississippi, they are 
starving in New York, they are starving 
in Appalachia—and while the poverty 
program is cut back to a minimum of 
what is needed, and while we are not 
getting the money for education that we 
should have, and while the air pollution 
control and water pollution control pro- 
grams are getting little driblets of 
money, compared to what they need, 
and while the dollar is in jeopardy and 
may well go down the drain along with 
the savings of everybody living on social 
security, pensions, and fixed investments 
such as bonds. This country is getting 
sick and tired of paying tribute to that 
Goliath, the military-industrial com- 
plex which is making a request for this 
year of over $80 billion. 

The time has not quite yet come when 
the Senate of the United States is pre- 
pared to face up to the dilemma in which 
we find ourselves. That dilemma is how 
to preserve the savings of our people, 
support the integrity of the dollar, and 
deal with some compassion with the un- 
derprivileged people of the country and 
see to it that every boy and girl who has 
the capacity to do so not oniy goes 
through high school, but also college. 

There are only two ways in which we 
can do that. One is to drastically in- 
crease taxation, three or four times more 
than the President asked for. The other 
way is the easy and honorable way, and 
that is to cut the swollen military spend- 
ing request back by at least the amount 
I suggest. 

I point out that in 1946 after World 
War II was over, the military expendi- 
tures for the country were in the neigh- 
borhood of $12 billion. At the height of 
the Korean war, they were $50 billion. 

We are now asked to authorize and 
appropriate a total in excess of $80 bil- 
lion. In the meanwhile, the appropria- 
tions for research and development have 
risen from less than 81 billion in 1950, 
to some $3 billion at the height of the 
Korean war in 1952, to a total in excess 
of $19 billion requested for 1969. 

Mr. President, at some point common- 
sense has to prevail in the Senate of the 
United States. I hope that day comes 
soon, before the dollar and the savings 
of the American people go down the 
drain. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ments and yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments are with*trawn. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment and ask that it be stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill add a new section, as 
follows: “Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this Act, the aggregate amount to 
be appropriated by this Act shall not exceed 
$21,341,738,000." 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the bill reported by the com- 
mittee provides for an authorization of 
$22,001,789,000. My amendment would 
provide for a reduction of 3 percent, 
which would mean a reduction of $660,- 
051,270. 

The reason the amendment is drafted 
in this manner is that I recognize the dif- 
ficulty for those of us who are not on the 
committee to pinpoint exactly where 
these reductions should be made. If the 
amendment is agreed to it would be an 
overall reduction with discretionary au- 
thority left in the hands of the Appro- 
priations Committee or the executive to 
choose the place where the $660 million 
reduction will take place. 

We have already passed in the Sen- 
ate a bill which proposes to raise our 
taxes by 10 percent and proposes to 
make a mandatory reduction in expendi- 
tures for fiscal year 1969 of $6 billion. 

In that reduction we exempt the cost 
of the Vietnam war, which is about $25 
billion. We exempt the cost of the in- 
terest on the national debt, which is 
about $14 billion. We recognize that 
neither of these items is a controllable 
item. The control of those items is out of 
the hands of Congress. However, we can 
make some reduction not only in domes- 
tic programs but also in certain phases 
of the military programs without jeop- 
ardizing our national defense or our sup- 
port of the troops in Vietnam. I say that 
as one who supports an adequate mili- 
tary system in this country. 

I think that we must do that, but there 
is no question that there is unnecessary 
waste at times in the military. 

I cite as one example that they could 
use competitive bids to a greater degree 
in the awarding of contracts. I am not 
speaking about the awarding of a con- 
tract for a nuclear submarine or for 
some new weapon. Certainly new weap- 
ons need be done on a negotiated, cost- 
plus basis. However, many contracts for 
standard weapons are still handled by 
the Defense Department on negotiated 
arrangements. 

Then again, we have a situation in 
which the military has no central pro- 
curement agency. If the various depart- 
ments of the military could only get to- 
gether and use a central procurement 
agency we could do away with the sit- 
uation in which we find one branch of 
the Defense Department paying 15 to 20 
percent more for an item than another 
branch is paying. 

My amendment applies to the author- 
ization the same formula we will expect 
and need to apply to other programs, 
domestic or otherwise. Reductions must 
be made if we are to achieve the $6-bil- 
lion expenditure reduction which the 
Senate has already approved and which 
is now awaiting the consideration of the 
conference. 

We have no choice in the face of the 
existing financial situation except to cut 
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expenditures and raise taxes. We have 
no choice except to cut expenditures in 
the domestic program and in the mili- 
tary program where it can be done with- 
out jeopardizing our national security. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, fortui- 
tously, and to demonstrate the feeling 
which exists in the country, notwith- 
standing the fact that my area of special- 
ization has been heavily economic while 
that of the Senator from Delaware has 
been in the other direction, we agreed on 
one day, by somewhat common thought 
and without any concert, that this was 
the best course for the Nation to follow. 

The Senator from Delaware is now 
trying to implement that in the author- 
ization bill in exactly the proportion 
in which it should be implemented. 

I have voted for and against other 
amendments. However, the pending 
amendment places the discretion in the 
executive branch which the executive 
needs and also accomplishes the policy 
of Congress. 

I think that the Senator from Dela- 
ware is doing us all a service by offering 
the amendment. I shall support the 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator. I point 
out that I arrived at this figure as 
nearly as I could on the ratio that the 
Senate acted on earlier when we pro- 
vided for a $6 billion expenditure reduc- 
tion. I am not trying to single out any 
certain program for all of the reduction. 
Each of us could find a certain program 
that we would like to abolish and per- 
haps accomplish even greater savings. 
However, there would be great difference 
of opinion on that approach, and I doubt 
its success. 

We all face up to one fact, and that 
is that if we are ever really going to re- 
duce the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment we are going to make some reduc- 
tion in every program, including those 
that I like and those that every other 
Senator likes. 

I hope the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I voted 
against all amendments to cut specific 
appropriations authorized in the bill. 

I did so because I did not believe I had 
the specific information greater than 
that of the committee in this complex 
field to determine whether a particular 
program was needed. 

Nevertheless, I am sure that the pend- 
ing bill, which provides for the author- 
ization of $22 billion, can be cut by 3 
percent—approximately $660 million. 

The proposed research and develop- 
ment of an anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem—which is one of the largest items in 
the pending bill—involves an expenditure 
of more than $1 billion, taking into ac- 
count funds authorized for fiscal year 
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1969 and appropriated before. It could 
certainly be cut. 

I shall wholeheartedly support the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
already supported two amendments 
which have sought to make cuts in the 
bill. One was offered by the Senator 
from Michigan and applied quite a siz- 
able cut to the research and development 
funds. 

The second amendment was offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and pro- 
posed to cut out the FDL ship appropria- 
tion. The total of those was close to the 
amount that the Senator from Delaware 
proposes to cut in such a way that the 
administration not only could apply it 
to the two I have mentioned but also 
could make other cuts which I firmly be- 
lieve can be made elsewhere. I shall cer- 
tainly support the amendment. I believe 
it is a very modest cut, considering the 
size of the bill. I believe it will ease the 
problems of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee later. I believe we will have to cut a 
great deal out of the bill before we report 
an appropriations bill. 

I shall support the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifteen 
minutes on each side. The Senator has 
15 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, let me make some pre- 
liminary remarks. I know that the sug- 
gestion to make a reduction has an ap- 
peal on the surface. 

I wish to emphasize that the commit- 
tee did not take the amount of the au- 
thorization requested as a sacred figure, 
but we reduced it where we saw fit. I do 
not expect the Senate to take the amount 
set forth by the committee as a sacred 
figure. The committee would want the 
Senate to pass judgment on it. Certainly, 
we do not claim any infallibility. 

However, with equal emphasis, I be- 
lieve that we made the proper adjust- 
ments and the sound adjustments 
that were required in this bill, 
considering all the circumstances. We 
reduced it by $383 million. We cut more 
than that, but there were offsetting addi- 
tions. I need not go into the details. They 
were small, but they were the beginnings 
of some important programs. 

We already have argued on the floor 
about research and development. We did 
what we thought wise in making the re- 
duction of 3 percent—$240 million. That 
has been passed on by the Senate, and I 
say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that he has done a fine job in presenting 
his amendments. But there already have 
been two votes with respect to the re- 
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search and development portion of the 
bill. The Senate has already decided to 
stand by the committee recommenda- 
tion. 

The Senator from Delaware, in effect, 
proposes a further reduction with respect 
to research and development, if it re- 
ceives its proper proportion of the 3 per- 
cent, of $235 million. So, in addition to 
the $240 million reduction of the com- 
mittee, his proposal would result in re- 
duction of $235 million. 

No one knows exactly where the dan- 
ger line is. But I believe that under the 
surveillance of the two committees on 
authorization and the two Committees on 
Appropriations, we can get a sounder fig- 
ure with respect to research and develop- 
ment than we can get on the floor of the 
Senate. I say that with all deference to 
the author of this amendment and every 
Senator who might vote in favor of it. 

With reference to procurement, the 
pending amendment proposes a $420 mil- 
lion reduction. This is the situation we 
face: Right on top of this bill comes an- 
other bill for procurement, a supple- 
mental appropriation. The effect of it 
is an authorization and an appropria- 
tion in the same bill. Let us be frank 
about it. I do not particularly approve of 
that. 

But this war has been expensive. 
Frankly, the war has been eating up at 
a rapid rate everything that we have 
militarily, and has depleted our resources 
in equipment and supplies for the other 
divisions that are not directly involved 
in the war. And I emphasize this point. 
We are now calling up divisions of our 
Reserves. Their lack of supplies and 
equipment is deplorable. The supplies 
and equipment will not be adequate for 
combat use. They have been using it for 
training, and it has served some purpose. 

The supplemental bill will soon be be- 
fore us. It is now proposed to cut the 
pending bill, an authorization. I believe 
it would be far sounder to stand on this 
figure and to take another look at the 
facts later. The House Armed Services 
Committee has not finished its hearings. 
After this bill becames law, the two Ap- 
propriations Committees will pass on this 
procurement and research sometime in 
July or August, and they will have addi- 
tional facts. 

I hope we do not run away with our- 
selves now, in the last few minutes of 
the presentation of this big bill, and do 
something that would be injurious. 

I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from Mississippi, who has done 
a very able job in managing the hearings 
and the markup of this bill and in guid- 
ing it through the Senate. 

I urge the Senate to reject the Wil- 
liams amendment, because we have dealt 
with a great number of highly complex 
and complicated issues in the matter of 
procurement and research and develop- 
ment. I believe we have what our distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. Smit], has called a very 
balanced committee, made up of people 
representing many different points of 
view in the Senate. 

Very careful consideration was given 
to every item submitted by the Depart- 
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ment of Defense. We made some reduc- 
tions in some requested items. I believe 
we took as many risks as we could afford 
to take. 

So far as the matter of research and 
development is concerned, I believe that 
if the Members of the Senate could be 
aware of what the Soviet Union is doing 
in the field of weapons research and 
development, they might want to in- 
crease the R, & D. funds, rather than 
reduce them, 

I believe we have a stopper insofar as 
the amount of money to be spent on these 
Mona and the form of the appropriation 

It seems to me that I would have to 
take issue with the Senator from Dela- 
ware, who said this would make the work 
of the Appropriations Committee easier. 
I believe it would make the work of the 
Appropriations Committee eminently 
more difficult, because the committee 
would be more narrowly confined. We 
should give them a sufficient authoriza- 
tion so that we have no difficulty in pro- 
curing the items we need—not to main- 
tain parity but military superiority in 
these perilous times, and to make sure 
that we keep ahead of a rapidly growing 
and gaining Russian technology. If we 
do not do so, we may wake up some 
morning and find that we no longer have 
a credible deterrent. 

I submit to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that we cannot have a Great So- 
ciety in the United States of America 
unless we first have a secure society. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 3 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, a member of our committee. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the committee’s work. The 
distinguished Senator from Texas has 
pointed out the vastness of the problems 
with which the committee has to con- 
tend. The committee has acted with all 
due respect to the risks and to the charge 
we have in connection with responsibil- 
1 for the defense of this country. 

I especially wish to commend the 
chairman of the committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi. 

We all took a good look at the F-111B. 
We all took a good look at the ABM. It 
was our definite feeling that we would 
bring to the Senate floor a bill that would 
be sound in every respect and could be 
looked at subsequently by the Appropria- 
tions Committee and by the House com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
support the hard work and the diligence 
of the Committee on Armed Services. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the o pennor yield to me for 3 minutes? 

WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
3 e to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FUL BRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

We have had two votes on cuts that 
would be included here, and they lost 
by only three votes. A change of two 
votes and they would have prevailed. I 
also mentioned that less than 60 per- 
cent of the Senate voted. I do not be- 
lieve that should conclude the matter. 
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The Senator from Kentucky has already 
stated why he voted against the previous 
amendment and why he would vote for 
this amendment. 

Therefore, the matter is open for con- 
sideration, I believe, without having the 
feeling that we are undoing or going 
contrary to what has been done. 

In connection with the matter of re- 
search, the weapons reasearch was not 
the matter which was discussed at 
length and it was not what we were pri- 
marily concerned with the other day. It 
was the social science research and the 
millions of dollars being spent by the 
military in investigations of social atti- 
tudes, habits, and customs in some 45 
foreign countries. This research in- 
volves us in great difficulty with coun- 
tries which normally are our friends, 
such as Japan and Sweden. We have read 
recently of the objections to U.S. de- 
fense representatives coming into these 
universities and making contracts those 
countries consider to be contrary to their 
interests. I think these interventions 
through research programs in their coun- 
tries do great harm to our foreign rela- 
tions. This has nothing to do with weap- 
ons research, which we discussed yes- 
terday. 

With respect to the Russians, it is in- 
teresting that the Senator from Texas 
raises this point. I believe the Senator 
from New Hampshire mentioned the 
TFX. These are good illustrations of how 
wrong a committee with the best of mo- 
tives can be when it is devoted to the 
support of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I 
would not begin to question whether 
the Joint Chiefs are completely devoted 
to the security of our country. However, 
we are concerned with the judgment and 
the wisdom of what is the security of our 
country. 

When the Senator states that the Rus- 
sians are outdoing us in research, that 
may be, but we are spending ourselves 
into bankruptcy at a time when we have 
a serious situation in our country, as 
evidenced all over the country in recent 
months and last summer. There is such 
unrest and dissatisfaction that we are 
having to use many of our troops to hold 
our own people under control. That is a 
sad situation for the United States to 
find itself in. 

We are at the point where the dollar 
is very shaky. The Federal Reserve had 
to raise its interest rate to the highest 
it has been since 1929; 1929 was a very 
symbolic year. The last time we had a 
5 %- percent discount rate in this coun- 
try was 1929, all of which leads me to 
the conclusion that we are really under- 
mining the security of the country by 
spending ourselves into bankruptcy. This 
is one of the principal means by which 
we are doing it. 

The Senator from Delaware is a real 
expert in the field of finance and he has 
offered a very good amendment. This 
may be the last chance we will have to 
do anything at all on the bill that should 
be done. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate sup- 
ports the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Arkansas. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I may 
have misunderstood the Senator. Did I 
understand the Senator to say that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had recommended 
the TFX procurement? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I said the TFX 
is an illustration of how fallible any com- 
mittee can be. That was the sense of 
what I said. 

I did say the Committee on Armed 
Services properly feels it owes great al- 
legiance to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
that they are the people whose programs 
they present and defend before this body. 

Over the years no committee has dem- 
onstrated the power of the Committee 
on Armed Services and the Committee 
on Appropriations; or to put it another 
way, vast sums have been authorized and 
appropriated, but with a minimum of 
debate. There has been more debate on 
this bill than any other bill involving 
we Armed Services since I have been 

ere. 

It is because the condition of the coun- 
try is so desperate that we all feel in our 
bones that something has to give some- 
where. This is where the money goes. I 
say this with no reflection on the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. Members feel 
that they have an allegiance to the Joint 
Chiefs who are the military leaders of 
the country. I do not criticize them for 
this at all. All I am saying is that the 
Senate as a whole has to exercise judg- 
ment on broad questions; not only mili- 
tary questions but also economic condi- 
tions of this country. The situation has 
never been more desperate in my opinion, 
not even in 1929. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I only wanted to 
say that my recollection is that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff did not recommend 
awarding the contract with respect to the 
TFX. That was an arbitrary decision 
made against the advice? and counsel of 
all of the experts that had the respon- 
sibility of evaluating the proposal and 
making recommendations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to ask the 
Senator this question. Is it not a fact 
that the money which was spent—and 
I am told it is some $4.5 billion—was au- 
thorized by the Committee on Armed 
Services and by this body? How did they 
get the money to spend on the TFX if 
the Committee on Armed Services did 
not authorize it and propose it to the 
Senate? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is true. It was 
authorized. However, my point is that 
it was not originally recommended for 
procurement by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is an 
expert on this matter. However, the 
Committee on Armed Services recom- 
mended it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; and Congress 
voted for it, but the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
did not recommend it. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Maine such time as 
she desires. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I have 
been interested in the discussion going 
on. While I appreciate and admire the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, I am not nearly 
as concerned about them and the civilian 
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leaders in our government, and what 
they think, or the White House, as Iam 
about the national security of this 
country. 

I would like to commend and thank 
the able acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, of which I 
am the ranking minority member, for 
his very able handling of this difficult 
bill. 

I also would like to support him and 
associate myself with him in support of 
the bill, and I ask that the Senate reject 
the amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, no 
one in the Senate has voted more for 
economy than I. I recently voted for the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware in the tax bill to raise taxes and 
cut $6 billion. This is a matter affecting 
our very survival. Of all the bills we 
should not cut, this is the one. It is essen- 
tial that we maintain superiority in mil- 
itary strength. That is the only language 
the Communists know. 

Recently, a special report was issued 
by the Center for Strategic Studies at 
Georgetown University. I wish to read 
two sentences made by Gen. B. A. Schrie- 
ver, who was formerly in charge of mis- 
sile research and development in the Air 
Force, and who is one of the finest gen- 
erals we have had in our Defense Estab- 
lishment. He said: 

If we are to remain secure in the face of 
the Soviet technological challenge, let alone 
retain worldwide technological superiority, 
we must pursue aggressively the invention, 
development, and testing of new systems and 
capabilities which will challenge our poten- 
tential enemies. 


Then, he added: 

The Soviet Union is seeking technological 
and military superiority by pursuing any and 
all research and development efforts that will 
help them towards this goal—regardless of 
what we are doing, In recent years we have 
been restrained in defending ourselves 
against this threat by a minority view that 
suggests that “if we don't develop and build 
it, they won't.“ This form of arms control 
by emulation” seems to me to be largely re- 
sponsible for the loss of momentum in U.S. 
science and technology that I have deplored 
in several speeches and writings in recent 
years. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
one-half minute to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that this bill has been gone 
over most carefully. In committee we 
have already cut out 3 percent for re- 
search and development. We trimmed at 
every place possible. It has been fine- 
combed. We hope that the Senate will 
approve the bill. We feel that it is vital to 
the security of this country. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. TOWER. I should like to respond 
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to the Senator from Arkansas by saying 
that we would be on much sounder 
ground to follow the leadership of the 
committee which might reflect the col- 
lective judgment of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, rather than to follow the leader- 
ship of a committee that might reflect 
the collective judgment of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I appreciate the necessity for pro- 
viding an adequate defense for this 
country. 

The Senator from Texas has pointed 
out the fact that the Great Society will 
not be a success unless we have military 
security in this country. The security of 
our country also depends upon the sta- 
bility of the American dollar, and we all 
know that the American dollar is in deep 
trouble. 

Therefore, I believe that we have no 
choice except to make the cuts, even 
though they may hurt at times. 

I also invite attention to the fact that 
even with adoption of the pending 
amendment, we will still be authorizing 
$1,212,738,000 more in the pending bill 
than we appropriated under the same 
program 1 year ago. Thus, we are not 
destroying the military posture of this 
country. 

I hope that this amendment, with its 
$660 million cut, will be adopted by the 
Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 39 or 40 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 
30 or 40 seconds. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me state that, so 
far as I know, this is the last amendment. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered 
on it, and under the agreement, there 
will then come an immediate vote on fi- 
nal passage of the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may present out of order, an 
amendment r 

On page 4, line 22, change the word “or” 
to “ot”. 

This is purely a typographical error 
which needs correcting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time on the pending 
Williams amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, would 
someone yield me about 2 minutes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
no more time to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No more 
time on the amendment remains. 

Mr. NELSON. May I make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry of the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin will state it. 

Mr. NELSON. The vote on final pas- 
sage of the bill is to come at 2:30 o’clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. NELSON. Will there be time be- 
tween the vote on the amendment and 
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the final rollcall vote for me to speak 
for 2 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will proceed to a vote on final pas- 
sage as close to 2:30 o’clock as possible 
after the rollcall vote on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a 2-minute statement, at 
the appropriate time, before vote on 
final passage, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent for 2 minutes prior to vote on final 
passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I do not want 
to object, could the Senator make his 
remarks now? 

Mr. NELSON. I would be very happy 
to do so. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Wisconsin on this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized for 2 
minutes of the time on the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, my re- 
marks are addressed to the bill itself, 
which I am going to vote against. 

There are, it seems to me, any number 
of routes a country may follow down 
the road to disaster. We seem to be trav- 
eling several roads at the same time; 
namely, the war in Vietnam, the destruc- 
tion of our environment, and the dis- 
integration of our great cities. 

One would think that these manmade 
disasters would be sufficient for any 
country to contend with at one time. But, 
apparently not. 

We are now about to trigger a missile 
race with Russia, an offensive and de- 
fensive missile escalation that literally 
will have no end. 

The so-called thin missile system is not 
aimed at China at all. That is ridiculous. 
It is simply an opening wedge for the 
installation of a heavy system aimed at 
Russia which will cost us $30 to $40 bil- 
lion, when the system will be obsolete 
anyway. We will have succeeded only in 
exacerbating the balance of terror. 

Mr. President, I will not vote for this 
bill because it involves this authorization 
for the Sentinel thin missile system. 

I predict that every single Member of 
this body who votes for this bill which 
will start this escalation by construction 
of the thin missile system, will regret his 
vote and the honest ones will publicly 
apologize for it in less than half a dozen 
years. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky will state it. 

Mr. COOPER. May I ask if it would be 
in order to offer an amendment, after 
the vote on the Williams amendment, 
even though we are scheduled to vote on 
final passage at 2:30? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
informs the Senator from Kentucky that 
it would be in order only by unanimous 
consent. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that I may 
offer an amendment after the vote on the 
Williams amendment, and that a time 
limitation of 20 minutes be alloted to my 
amendment, 10 minutes to a side. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I certainly 
do hate to object—but we have had a 
unanimous-consent agreement here un- 
der which we have operated for 2 days 
now as to the vote to come at 2:30 o’clock 
this afternoon, as soon as we have voted 
on the Williams amendment. 

I dislike to object because the Senator 
from Kentucky is one of the most devoted 
Members of this body and carries out 
his duties conscientiously. However, I do 
not know how long this will go on, Sena- 
tor, if I may say so—— 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, may I 
have unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute to explain the amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Let me say that I in- 
tended to address these questions to the 
distinguished Senator in charge of the 
bill as a matter of interpretation. Then, 
if it is in order to do that, I should like 
to have time to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—we were go- 
ing to vote at 2:30. I have an engagement 
at 2:30. I would hope that the Senator 
would be brief and possibly work out his 
amendment with the Senator from 
Mississippi after the Williams amend- 
ment has been voted on, rather than 
continue this discussion now. 

Mr. COOPER. Briefly, as I have only 
30 seconds left, I wish to secure the opin- 
ion of the Senator in charge of the bill 
as to the interpretation of the language 
in section 301 of the bill which provides 
for the use of funds under the pending 
bill, or any other act, for certain purposes 
in Laos or Thailand, under such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary of De- 
fense may determine. The question I 
want to raise is whether section 301 
would authorize the President or the Sec- 
retary of Defense to use our Armed 
Forces for combat activities in Laos or 
Thailand? We have become involved in 
Vietnam step by step and I want to find 

t 


Mr. STENNIS, No. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. I 
want to find out if it would permit the 
use of funds for combat activities of our 
Armed Forces in Laos or Thailand. 

Mr. STENNIS. I feel compelled to say 
that after the final vote on this bill, I 
will be happy to provide any legislative 
history to the best of my ability. How- 
ever, I say now, that nothing could be 
further from the intention of the com- 
mittee than the interpretation which has 
been raised by the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky. 

This language is taken from the For- 
eign Assistance Act approved by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations when 
they were handling this part of the 
funds. The only reason we name the Sec- 
retary of Defense is that the President 
has delegated that authority to him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not think that is a good reason to adopt 
it. I apologize for the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has now expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baym], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Burpicx], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Harris], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr, Haypen], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HLL], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLLIN Gs], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musx1e], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Bays] is paired with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] is paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] is paired with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Mercatr] is paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAGNU- 
son]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Montana would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Washington would vote 


On this vote, the Senator from West 
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Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from West Virginia would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Washing- 
ton would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
BAKER], the Senators from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON and Mr. Pearson], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corron], the 
Senators from Nebraska [ Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Hruska], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], the Sen- 
ators from California [Mr. KUCHEL and 
Mr. Murpuy], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Minter], and the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Percy] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON and Mr. 
Pearson], the Senator from California 
Mr. Murpuy], and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Fannin] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Arizona 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Percy] is paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
California would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 13, as follows: 


[No. 115 Leg.] 
YEAS—45 
Aiken Hart Mundt 
Boggs Hartke Nelson 
Brewster Hatfield Pastore 
Brooke Hickenlooper Pell 
Byrd, Va. Holland Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Inouye Pro: 
Cannon Javits Ribicoff 
Case Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Clark Lausche Spong 
Cooper Mansfield Symington 
Dirksen McClellan Tydings 
Ellender McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright Montoya Williams, Del 
Gore Morton Yarborough 
Gruening Moss Young, Ohio 
NAYS—13 
Bartlett McIntyre Thurmond 
Bennett Russell Tower 
Dodd Smith Young, N. Dak, 
Fong Sparkman 
McGee Stennis 
NOT VOTING—42 
Allott Griffin Magnuson 
Anderson Hansen McCarthy 
Baker Harris Metcalf 
Bayh Hayden Miller 
Bible Hill Mondale 
Burdick Hollings Monroney 
Carlson Morse 
Church Jackson Murphy 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Muskie 
Curtis Kennedy, Mass, Pearson 
Dominick Kennedy, N.Y. Percy 
Eastland Kuchel Randolph 
Ervin Long, Mo. Smathers 
Fannin Long, La. Talmadge 
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So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 12 o'clock noon 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I announce that following the disposition 
of the pending measure today, we will 
have other business. Whether there will 
be further votes I do not know. I do not 
think so; but we will have further busi- 
ness. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3293) to authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 
1969 for procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, naval vessels, and tracked combat 
vehicles, research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to 
prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength of the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
(S. 3293) is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (when his 
name was called). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote yea.“ Therefore, I 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mexi- 
co [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mownroney], the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the Sena- 
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tor from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Er- 
vin], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayen], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. HoLLINGSs], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MercatFl, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Monpatel, the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SmatHers], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BayH], the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Eastianp], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
HoLLINGs], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAGNU- 
son], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCarruy], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MetcatF], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musxre], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpan], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE], and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baxer], the Senators from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON and Mr. Pearson], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], the 
Senators from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Hruskal, the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], the Sena- 
tors from California [Mr. Kuchl and 
Mr. Murpuy], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. MILLER], and the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Percy] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Colorado [Mr, AttoTtr and Mr. 
Dominick], the Senators from Kansas 
[Mr. CARLSON and Mr. Pearson], the Sen- 
ators from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Hruska], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Fannin], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the Senators from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL and Mr. MUR- 
PHY], the Senator from Iowa | Mr. MILL- 
ER], and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 3, as follows: 


No. 116 Leg.] 
YEAS—54 

Aiken Hartke Prouty 
Bartlett Hatfield 
Bennett Hickenlooper Ribicoff 
Boggs Holland Russell 
Brewster Inouye Scott 
Brooke Javits Smith 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, Idaho Sparkman 
Cannon Lausche Spong 
Case McClellan Stennis 
Clark McGee n 
Cooper McGovern Thurmond 
Dirksen McIntyre Tower 
Dodd Montoya ‘dings 
Ellender Morton Williams, N.J. 

ng Moss Williams, Del 
Pulbright Mundt Yarborough 

re Pastore Young, N. Dak. 
Hart Pell Young, Ohio 

NAYS—3 

Gruening Mansfield Nelson 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Byrd of West Virginia, for. 
NOT VOTING—42 


Allott Griffin Magnuson 
Anderson Hansen McCarthy 
Baker Harris Metcalf 
Bayh Hayden Miller 
Bible Hill Mondale 
Burdick Hollings Monroney 
Carlson rse 
Church Jackson y 
Cotton Jordan, N.C Muskie 
Kennedy, Mass. Pearson 
Dominick Kennedy, N.Y. Percy 
Eastland Kuchel Randolph 
Ervin Long, Mo. Smathers 
Fannin Long, La. Talmadge 


So the bill (S. 3293) was passed, as 
follows: 
S. 3293 
An act to authorize appropriations during the 
fiscal year 1969 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval yessels, and tracked combat 
vehicles, research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to 
prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength of the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—PROCUREMENT 


Sec. 101. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated during the fiscal year 1969 
for the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked combat 
vehicles, as authorized by law, in amounts as 
follows: 

AIRCRAFT 

For aircraft: for the Army, %$735,447,000; 
for the Navy and Marine Corps, $2,556,- 
988,000, of which $241,800,000 is authorized 
to be appropriated only for F-4J aircraft and 
$162,800,000 is authorized to be appropriated 
only for EA-6B aircraft; for the Air Force, 
$5,212,000,000. 

MISSILES 

For missiles: for the Army, $956,140,000; 
for the Navy, $848,212,000, of which $31,000,- 
000 is authorized to be appropriated only for 
the Phoenix missile; for the Marine Corps, 
$13,500,000; for the Air Force, 81,788,000, 000. 

NAVAL VESSELS 

For naval vessels: for the Navy, $1,725,- 
800,000, of which $52,000,000 is authorized to 
be appropriated only for the procurement of 
long leadtime components that could be used 
in vessels of either the DXGN or DLGN types 
and $22,500,000 is authorized to be appro- 
priated only for long leadtime components 
for an improved nuclear-powered attack 
submarine of new design. 

TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES 

For tracked combat vehicles: for the 
Army, %$299,426,000; for the Marine Corps, 
$10,800,000, 
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TITLE II—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST, AND EVALUATION 

Sec. 201. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated during the fiscal year 1969 
for the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States for research, development, test, and 
evaluation, as authorized by law, in amounts 
as follows: 

For the Army, $1,612,043,000; 

For the Navy (including the Marine Corps), 
$2,216,067,070, of which (a) $46,900,000 is 
authorized to be appropriated only for the 
development of the PHOENIX missile system, 
(b) $170,000,000 is authorized to be appro- 
priated only for the development of the 
VFX-1 aircraft, (e) $4,000,000 is authorized 
to be appropriated only for development of 
an improved nuclear attack submarine to 
be included in the fiscal year 1970 procure- 
ment program, and (d) $16,400,000 is au- 
thorized to be appropriated only for an im- 
proved nuclear-attack submarine of new de- 
sign to be procured in years after fiscal year 
1970. 

For the Air Force, $3,438,593,760; and 

For the Defense Agencies, $487,522,000. 

Sec. 202. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Defense 
during fiscal year 1969 for use as an emer- 
gency fund for research, development, test, 
and evaluation or procurement or production 
related thereto, $121,250,000. 

Sec. 203. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this Act may be used for 
development or procurement of the F-111B 
aircraft. 


TITLE II- GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Src. 301. (a) Subsection (a) of section 401 
of Public Law 89-367, approved March 15, 
1966 (80 Stat. 37), as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: “Funds author- 
ized for appropriation for the use of the 
Armed Forces of the United States under this 
or any other Act are authorized to be made 
available for their stated purposes to sup- 
port (1) Vietnamese and other Free World 
Forces in Vietnam, (2) local forces in Laos 
and Thailand; and for related costs, during 
the fiscal year 1969 on such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary of Defense may de- 
termine.” 

(b) Insofar as practicable, the Secretary of 
Defense shall take into account as a favor- 
able factor in awarding contracts for pro- 
curement under this Act the undertaking by 
a contractor submitting a bid to employ a 
substantial number of unemployed or low- 
income persons in carrying out the contract, 
and shall otherwise encourage employers 

orming work on contracts made pursuant 
to this Act to train and employ such persons 
in carrying out such contracts. 


TITLE IV—AUTHORIZED STRENGTH FOR 
SELECTED RESERVES 


Src. 401. For the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1968, and ending June 30, 1969, the Selected 
Reserve of each reserve component of the 
Armed Forces will be programed to attain an 
average strength of not less than the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The Army National Guard of the 
United States, 400,000, 

(2) The Army Reserve, 260,000. 

(3) The Naval Reserve, 125,407. 

(4) The Marine Corps Reserve, 47,204. 

(5) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 77,371. 

(6) The Air Force Reserve, 45,526. 

(7) The Coast Guard Reserve, 17,700. 

Sec. 402. The average strength prescribed 
by section 401 of this title for the Selected 
Reserve of any reserve component shall be 
proportionately reduced by (1) the total au- 
thorized strength of units organized to serve 
as units of the Selected Reserve of such com- 
ponent which are on active duty (other than 
for training) at any time during the fiscal 
year, not including those units ordered to 
active duty in January 1968, and (2) the to- 
tal number of individual members not in 
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units organized to serve as units of the 
Selected Reserve of such component who are 
on active duty (other than for training or 
for unsatisfactory participation in training) 
without their consent at any time during 
the fiscal year. Whenever any such units, in- 
cluding those units ordered to active duty 
in January 1968, or such individual members 
are released from active duty during any 
fiscal year, the average strength for such 
fiscal year for the Selected Reserve of such 
reserve component shall be proportionately 
increased by the total authorized strength 
of such units and by the total number of 
such individual members, 

Sec. 403. Notwithstanding the forego- 
ing provisions of this Act, the aggregate 
amount to be appropriated by this Act shall 
not exceed $21,341,738,000. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, rarely 
does the Senate witness the handling of 
a bill with the high degree of skill and 
effectiveness applied by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. When he is 
assigned the task, his clear and full grasp 
of all of the intricate parts of the meas- 
ure distinguish its consideration. That 
was certainly the case on this military 
authorization bill. His persuasive and 
articulate support assured its over- 
whelming acceptance. For during its con- 
sideration, Senator Stennis exhibited all 
of the many highly accomplished quali- 
ties that have distinguished his many 
contributions over the years. Once again 
we are in his debt. 

Of course the contributions of the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] on this measure must also be noted. 
His stamp of diligence and great wisdom 
was indelibly planted on the measure 
even before it was reported to the Senate. 
As always, Senator RussELL lent his in- 
valuable support and broad understand- 
ing to this measure as he has to every 
major defense bill. As the chairman of 
the committee he has again performed 
an outstanding service. 

Other Senators also played vital roles 
in the consideration of the measure. 
Notable were the contributions of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] who 
advocated most effectively an amend- 
ment to reduce the research and develop- 
ment areas of the authorization. Its 
near-success is a fine tribute to his 
splendid advocacy. Similarly the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] is to be 
thanked for urging his strong and sincere 
views on the ABM system, as is the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] also are to be commended 
for offering their views on the bill and 
urging amendments with great skill. 
And the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] added his mark with the suc- 
cessful urging of his amendment. Many 
other Senators joined the discussion. 
The debate was maintained on the high 
plane that is in the best traditions of 
and has always distinguished the Senate. 
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The questions raised were highly 
thoughtful and most welcome. I think 
the cooperation exhibited by the mem- 
bership as a whole is particularly note- 
worthy and I wish to extend my thanks 
to Senators on both sides of the aisle for 
assuring such efficient and constructive 
action. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934 WITH RESPECT TO 
OBSCENE OR HARASSING TELE- 
PHONE CALLS IN INTERSTATE OR 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr, President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 375. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 375) to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934 with respect to obscene or 
harassing telephone calls in interstate 
or foreign commerce which was, strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That title II of the Communications Act 
of 1934 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“OBSCENE OR HARASSING TELEPHONE CALLS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA OR IN INTERSTATE 
OR FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS 
“Src. 223. Whoever— 

“(1) in the District of Columbia or in 
interstate or foreign communication by 
means of telephone— 

“(A) makes any comment, request, sug- 
gestion, or proposal which is obscene, lewd, 
lascivious, filthy, or indecent; 

“(B) makes a telephone call, whether or 
not conversation ensues, without disclosing 
his identity and with intent to annoy, abuse, 
threaten, or harass any person at the called 
number; 

“(C) makes or causes the telephone of 
another repeatedly or continuously to ring, 
with intent to harass any person at the 
called number; or 

“(D) makes repeated telephone calls, dur- 
ing which conversation ensues solely to 
harass any person at the called number; or 

“(2) knowingly permits any telephone un- 
der his control to be used for any purpose 
prohibited by this section, 
shall be fined not more than $500 or im- 
prisoned not more than six months, or both.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3(e) of the Communica- 
tions Act of of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 153(e)) is 
amended by inserting “(other than section 
223 thereof)” immediately after “title II of 
this Act”. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
pending measure involves obscene or 
harassing telephone calls in the District 
of Columbia, or in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order so that we can 
hear the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let there 
be order in the Chamber. 

Mr. PASTORE. The bill was passed by 
the Senate. The House made certain 
technical corrections or modifications. 
The bill is substantially as it was passed 
by the Senate. I therefore move that we 
concur in the amendments of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kentucky has a matter to 
take up with reference to legislative his- 
tory on the authorization bill that was 
just passed by the Senate. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I know 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi has been on the floor for 
many hours during several days. I do 
not want to take up a great deal of his 
time. 

I wanted to ask questions, particu- 
larly about title III of the bill, during 
the debate, but because only an hour 
was allotted on each amendment, and 
and as the sponsors of amendments and 
opponents were quite busy, I could not 
consume their time. In consequence 
there was very little time in which to 
ask questions. 

However, I did ask a question and re- 
ceived a reply as to the intent of the 
committee, with respect to section 301, 
before the vote on the Williams amend- 
ment. 

Section 301 reads as follows: 

Sec. 301. Subsection (a) of section 401 of 
Public Law 89-367, approved March 15, 1966 
(80 Stat. 37), as amended, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: “Funds authorized for 
appropriation for the use of the Armed Forces 
of the United States under this or any other 
Act are authorized to be made available for 
their stated purposes to support (1) Viet- 
namese and other Free World Forces in Viet- 
nam, (2) local forces in Laos and Thailand; 
and for related costs, during the fiscal year 
1969 on such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of Defense may determine.” 


It is my information that the section 
amends section 401 only by substituting 
“1969” for “1968”. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. As I read the section, it 
would permit the use of funds under this 
bill or any other act to support the South 
Vietnamese and the forces of other coun- 
tries fighting with the United States in 
Vietnam. The same would be true with 
respect to local forces in Laos and Thai- 
land. 

I would assume that means the support 
of the Laotians and the Thais. 

The section refers to “related costs, 
during the fiscal year 1969 on such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary of De- 
fense may determine.” 

We know, of course, from past debate, 
and hearings that we are providing funds 
to pay for much of the expense of the 
South Vietnamese and Korean forces in 
South Vietnam, I do not know to what 
extent the forces of other countries fight- 
ing with us in Vietnam are supported. 

I know, under military assistance—a 
program formerly under the jurisdiction 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee—amilitary assistance and support as- 
sistance were provided for Laos and 
Thailand. 

I would like to know the meaning of 
the phrase, “and for related costs.” I 
repeat again the question which I asked 
just before the final vote on the bill. Is it 
within the knowledge, the understand- 
ing, or is it the intention of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Armed Services that 
any funds authorized by the bill or au- 
thorized in other acts may be used or 
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shall be used to support the forces of the 
United States in actual combat engage- 
ment in either Laos or Thailand. 

I ask the question because the United 
States became involved in Vietnam step 
by step, first by sending personnel of our 
Armed Forces for military training, and 
later by the actual engagement of our 
Armed Forces using helicopters until 
gradually the number of our troops in- 
creased and ultimately we became in- 
volved in one of the major wars of our 
history. 

I realize we could become involved in 
constitutional questions, such as the au- 
thority of the President to move troops, 
the question of the meaning of the Ton- 
kin Gulf joint resolution and its pro- 
visions referring to the protocol states. 
I ask the intention and interpretation 
of this committee. 

Is it intended, or desired or proposed 
in any way that any of the funds shall 
be used to pay American forces to en- 
gage in combat activities in Laos or 
Thailand? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on page 
312 of the hearings, beginning on line 9. 
Mr. McNamara being the witness, I 
asked this question: 

Just how do you interpret this related 
cost as used in the bill? 


In the printed record his answer is 
deleted. It is classified matter. We will 
supply that information to the Senator 
from Kentucky and any other Senator 
who wishes to have the interpretation. 
But it certainly was not something that 
caused us to be alarmed. 

The Senator asked a question about 
whether or not this would authorize the 
making of war or anything of that na- 
ture. Of course, it would not, according 
to the interpretation of the committee. 
Nothing could be further from our idea 
of the intended meaning of this lan- 
guage. The language itself is taken bod- 
ily from the language of the act con- 
sidered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations with respect to the same sub- 
ject matter, for previous years, when 
that committee was handling all mili- 
tary assistance authorizations. The only 
difference is that this language refers 
to the Secretary of Defense instead of 
the President. The reason for that dif- 
ference is that all of that authority had 
been delegated to the Secretary of De- 
fense, anyway, in handling this matter; 
and that was the custom and the 
precedent. 

With respect to whether money ap- 
propriated in this bill could be used 
otherwise for American troops, it would 
not make any difference where they 
were. Wherever they were, we could sup- 
port our troops. Of course, no operation 
and maintenance funds are in this bill. 
This subsection does relate to general 
military assistance. The other authori- 
zation in the bill could be used for weap- 
ons for our troops, wherever they were. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand perfectly 
that any moneys appropriated could be 
used on troops, to support them, to 
maintain them, and to equip them, 
whether or not they were engaged in 
battle. 

It may seem far-fetched to raise this 
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question today, but perhaps we would 
not be in our present situation if similar 
questions had been raised in the past. 

I come back to my point: As I under- 
stand, it was the understanding of the 
committee in its deliberations—whether 
from public information or classified— 
that nothing in the bill contemplates the 
use of any of its funds or other funds 
for combat operations of forces of the 
United States in Laos or Thailand. 

Mr. STENNIS. Certainly, the commit- 
tee had no idea of authorizing anything 
along the lines suggested in the question 
of the Senator from Kentucky, and I 
believe he has covered that point. This 
language relates solely to furnishing of 
military assistance, which formerly was 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. COOPER. I raise this matter to 
voice my concern and my view that there 
should be no commitment of United 
States forces to combat activities in Laos 
or Thailand without the matter coming 
before Congress for consultation and 
approval. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recor at this point section 
503 of chapter 2, entitled “Military As- 
sistance,” of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHAPTER 2——-MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 503. General Authority.—The Presi- 
dent is authorized to furnish military assist- 
ance on such terms and conditions as he 
may determine, to any friendly country or 
international organization, the assisting of 
which the President finds will strengthen 
the security of the United States and pro- 
mote world peace and which is otherwise 
eligible to receive such assistance, by— 

(a) acquiring from any source and pro- 
viding (by loan or grant) any defense article 
or defense service; 

(b) making financial contributions to 
multilateral programs for the acquisition or 
construction of facilities for collective de- 
fense; 

(c) providing financial assistance for ex- 
penses incident to participation by the 
United States Government in regional or col- 
lective defense organizations; 

(d) assigning or detailing members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States and other 
personnel of the Department of Defense to 
perform duties of a noncombatant nature, 
including those related to training or advice. 


Mr. STENNIS. Nothing in the testi- 
mony indicates any type of authority 
along the lines about which the Senator 
has raised the question. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I, too, should like to ad- 
dress a question to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

First, I should like to associate myself 
with Senator Cooorrer in his concern, 
and to request that the information 
which the Senator will furnish to Sena- 
tor Cooper be furnished to me, also. 

Second, Mr. President, I believe the 
question which Senator Cooper asked 
should be viewed in the light of the ex- 
perience we had in Vietnam. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi will recall that we 
originally became involved militarily in 
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Vietnam through the military assistance 
program. Then, from being MAP advis- 
ers—teaching the Vietnamese how to 
use the military equipment we gave 
them—our soldiers became advisers serv- 
ing with combat units, that is, to advise 
them on how to conduct the actual com- 
bat operations, and then our men began 
taking an actual role in the combat, and 
finally, today, we are carrying the major 
combat burden ourselves. This transfor- 
mation of the US. role from an MAP 
advisory function to active combat in 
Vietnam was—at least in the earlier 
stages—almost an invisible one. Cer- 
tainly the Senate as a whole knew very 
little about, or about where it might lead. 

I hope that my misgivings prove to be 
wrong, but I am concerned about the 
United States slipping inadvertently and 
without full awareness into another 
Vietnam-type situation in Thailand and 
its own guerrilla war there. 

I believe it should be spread across the 
Recorp that as many Senators as can be 
heard on this subject feel that before any 
such decision is taken Vietnam style, we 
should be informed of it, specifically and 
in detail, and that it should not be taken 
under cover of this general procurement 
of military materiel and the use of such 
materiel in Laos and Thailand. I hope 
there will be no ex post facto attempts by 
the administration, or any committee of 
the Senate, to cite passage of this bill as 
approval of an extension of the U.S. 
role in Thailand’s own anti-insurgency 
efforts. 

May we therefore understand, I ask 
the Senator from Mississippi, that, as he 
has said, if the catechism, the phraseol- 
ogy, which was used by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations is adopted, it is not 
the intention of the committee to go be- 
yond the intention of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee when it used the same 
catechism? 

Mr. STENNIS. It was our purpose to 
adopt what the Committee on Foreign 
Relations had adopted and used; and it 
was our intention, as I understand, not 
to go beyond what it considered the 
boundaries of the military assistance in 
which we have been engaged in many 
countries for many years. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe it is clear, and 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I, too, wish 
to associate myself with the views of the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

I should like to refine his question a 
little further and ask the Senator from 
Mississippi if I am correct in assuming 
that the legislative intent is that the 
support for our troops operating in Thai- 
land is not meant to be enlarged under 
this act any further than at present? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
This is not intended as an enlargement, 
and there is no indication in the testi- 
mony before the committee that tends 
to support an enlargement of what has 
been done in the past. 

Mr. PELL. I, too, would appreciate the 
information as to the cost. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for yielding. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the com- 
ments of the Senator from Kentucky. 

I also wish to make it clear that my 
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vote on the bill, the authorization for 
military procurement, does not mean 
that I approve of the fast deployment 
logistic ship program, the ABM, or the 
social science research program involved 
in the bill. Unfortunately, inasmuch as 
these items are included in the bill, there 
was no way to disentangle them and to 
vote on them independently. I want the 
record to be clear, however that I 
strongly disapprove of those three items 
contained in the bill. 


AMENDMENT OF THE ARMS CON- 
TROL AND DISARMAMENT ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1071, H.R. 14940. I do this so that 
the bill will become the pending busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 14940) to amend the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act, as amend- 
ed, in order to extend the authorization 
for appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with amendments, on 
page 1, line 7, after the word “of” strike 
out “$20,000,000” and insert ‘‘$17,000,- 
000,”; and after line 7 insert: 

(b) Section 49(a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof a new sen- 
tence as follows: “Notwithstanding any oth- 
er provision of this Act, not more than 
$7,000,000 of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to the preceding sentence for fiscal 
years 1969 through 1970 may be used for 
the purpose of research, development, and 
other studies conducted in whole or in part 
outside the Agency, whether by other gov- 
ernment agencies or by public or private 
institutions or persons.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, H.R. 
14940 is a very simple bill and requires 
a very simple explanation. It authorizes 
the appropriation of $17 million for 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency—ACDA—for fiscal years 1969 
and 1970 and places a ceiling of $7 mil- 
lion on external research during those 
years. 

This figure compares with the Presi- 
dential request of $33 million for 3 fiscal 
years and the House-approved figure of 
$20 million for 2. The past appropriation 
picture for the ACDA has been $10 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1966, $9 million for 
fiscal year 1967, and $9 million for fiscal 
year 1968. The Agency planned to ask 
appropriations totaling $22 million for 
fiscal years 1969 and 1970. The commit- 
tee’s recommendation, therefore, repre- 
sents a reduction of $5 million for those 
2 years. 

The majority of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations believes that these funds 
will be adequate to enable the Agency to 
carry out its primary functions. 

The Agency groups these into two ma- 
jor categories—program operations and 
external research. Program operations 
encompass policy formulation, prepara- 
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tion for and participation in internation- 
al conferences on disarmament, in-house 
research, and coordination of arms con- 
trol research being done within the ex- 
ecutive branch. For fiscal year 1969 and 
1970, the Agency proposed to allot ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 to program oper- 
ations and this will be possible under the 
provisions of the bill as reported by the 
committee. 

I wish to emphasize that not one cent 
of program operations money will be 
touched by the committee’s action. This 
demonstrates the committee’s confidence 
in Agency’s activities in this area. In 
fact, Director Foster and Deputy Direc- 
tor Fisher won high praise from commit- 
tee members for their patient, careful 
negotiations at Geneva, the United Na- 
tions, and elsewhere. They and their 
senior colleagues represented the United 
States at some 500 formal meetings on 
international arms control, as well as an 
equal number of informal conferences 
and additional meetings at home and 
abroad. I think they have shown remark- 
able endurance in a field that is beset, 
more than most, with frustrations. 

In-house research is included in pro- 
gram operations and together with all 
other activities under that heading will 
not be affected by the proposed ceiling on 
external research. Indeed, it would be 
strengthened. Three years ago, the com- 
mittee suggested in its report that this 
type of research should be increased, 
and, in fact, the Agency has been slowly 
moving in that direction. It should now 
be possible to increase that tempo since 
ACDA’s own staff will be freed from su- 
pervising as much contract research, 

This brings me to the contract re- 
search—the second major budget cate- 
gory—which the committee proposes to 
limit to $7,000,000 during fiscal years 
1969-70. The Agency had planned to 
spend nearly $12,000,000 on this func- 
tion and the resultant saving of $5,000,- 
000 was applied to reduce the overall au- 
thorization request from $22,000,000 to 
$17,000,000. 

I will not pretend that the committee 
and its staff has had the time to read 
more than a small number of the 180- 
odd studies which have been made, or 
are being made, for the Agency. It may 
even be wondered whether Agency offi- 
cials have had the time. But the small 
sampling was sufficient to leave doubts 
whether all this research is really needed 
or useful. Some of this was examined 
during the committee hearings which 
are at every Senator’s desk. I will cite 
only one example—a reimbursable study 
being made by the State Department on 
“The Role of the Armed Forces in Latin 
America.” This study, launched late 
in 1964, is still in process, When con- 
cluded it will have taken over 3 years and 
cost $105,000. This struck the committee 
forcibly since it, too, had contracted for 
a study, “The Latin American Military,” 
which took a few months to complete 
and cost about $4,000. To be sure the 
ACDA/State Department study may turn 
out to be an outstanding scholarly mas- 
terpiece, but I cannot help wondering if 
it might not contain more than anyone 
would need to know about this subject in 
the foreseeable future. 
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This leads me to another observation. 
Three years ago, the committee was 
informed that the average ACDA con- 
tract ran from 1 year to a year and a 
half. The study I just mentioned is one 
of a number of contracts that have 
seemingly run on and on. One of my 
colleagues 3 years ago questioned the 
need for an “Historical Analysis of Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agreements, 
1919-39.“ To my surprise, this purely 
academic endeavor has not yet been 
completed. Another series of contracts 
seem to be followups, expansions or ad- 
vancement of work initiated by prior 
studies. 

All of this leads me to question to 
what extent the ACDA is not merely 
adding to the subsidy of well-known 
educational institutions and so-called 
think tanks. I think the Senate will 
agree with me that this activity can be 
safely reduced at this time. The ACDA 
is well on its way to having acquired that 
“fund of theoretical and practical 
knowledge concerning disarmament” 
that the law directed it to obtain. 

More fundamentally at issue is the 
larger question of our national priori- 
ties. In these critical times when our re- 
sources are stretched beyond our capa- 
bilities, in my view, it behooves us to 
question hard each budget request made 
of us. The ACDA’s external research 
program could be described as a mar- 
ginal activity—something that would be 
nice to do at the level it was planned if 
we had all the necessary resources. But 
we do not. Therefore, I urge the Sen- 
ate to adopt the committee amendment 
and pass H.R. 14940 as reported. 

AMENDMENTS NOS, 701 AND 702 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk two amendments which I intend 
to offer on Monday to the pending bill. 
I ask that the amendments be printed 
in the Recorp at this point and that they 
may be printed and lie on the table until 
called up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments offered by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania are as follows: 

On page 1, lines — and —, strike out “for 
the two fiscal years 1969 through 1970, the 
sum of $20,000,000” and insert in lieu there- 
of “for the three fiscal years 1969 through 
1971, the sum of $33,000,000”. 

On page 1, line —, strike out “$20,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$22,000,000”. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my individual 
views to the report of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, which appear at 
pages 6, 7, and 8 of the committee report, 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the individ- 
ual views were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF MR. CLARK 

I strongly and fully support the President’s 
request for a 3-year, $33 million authoriza- 
tion for the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA). I deplore the committee’s 
action in reporting a 2-year, $17 million au- 
thorization with an incredibly shortsighted 
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ceiling on research of $7 million, which I 
shall discuss later. 

First, however, I want to call attention to 
the important contribution this Agency has 
made to our peace and security. President 
Johnson said this well in his message to 
the Congress: 

“Just over five years ago the world looked 
over the brink of nuclear holocaust. The 
Cuban missile crisis brought home to every 
man and woman the unspeakable personal 
horror of nuclear war. It posed the problem, 
not in terms of megatons and megadeaths, 
but in terms of a man’s home destroyed and 
his family wiped off the face of the earth. 

“One year later, the world took the first 
great step toward nuclear sanity—the Limit- 
ed Test Ban Treaty. 

“From that treaty was born a common 
spirit and a common trust. National agendas 
were revised. Priorities were rearranged. Na- 
tions around the world joined in the quest 
for freedom from nuclear terror. 

“The United Nations passed a resolution 
against bombs in orbit. The United States 
and the Soviet Union installed a ‘hot line’ 
between Washington and Moscow which has 
already been used to protect the peace. Last 
year a new treaty went into effect to preserve 
outer space for the works of peace. 

“The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency played a central role in all these im- 
portant advances. Now the energy and per- 
severance of Director William Foster and his 
colleagues have brought us close to the next 
great step forward: a treaty banning the 
spread of nuclear weapons.” 

The majority hardly refers to this impos- 
ing record. In my view the Agency not only 
“played a central role” in these important 
achievements but without the Agency’s 
efforts they would not have come about. 
How, in the light of all this, can the Sen- 
ate in good conscience vote a lesser amount 
for a shorter duration? Considering that the 
$33 million requested equals about the cost 
of one-third of a day’s war in Vietnam, how 
can the Senate’s perspective be so distorted 
as to deny this modest request? 

I note that the majority states that it has 
no criticisms of the ACDA’s program opera- 
tions which include the area of international 
negotiations. How has the ACDA been en- 
abled to back up these negotiations? The 
answer is—by the very research which the 
majority proposes to reduce so drastically. If 
we are to make further progress in this 
field, research to keep up with the growing 
technology of arming and disarming must be 
maintained. This was recognized by the Con- 
gress when it established the Agency and 
instructed it to undertake research in the 
following fields: 

“(a) the detection, identification, inspec- 
tion, monitoring, limitation, reduction, con- 
trol, and elimination of armed forces and 
armaments, including thermonuclear, nu- 
clear, missile, conventional, bacteriological, 
chemical, and radiological weapons; 

“(b) the techniques and systems of de- 
tecting, identifying, inspecting, and moni- 
toring of tests of nuclear, thermonuclear, 
and other weapons; 

“(c) the analysis of national budgets, 
levels of industrial production, and eco- 
nomic indicators to determine the amounts 
spent by various countries for armaments; 

“(d) the control, reduction, and elimina- 
tion of armed forces and armaments in 
space, in areas on and beneath the earth’s 
surface and in underwater regions; 

“(e) the structure and operation of in- 
ternational control and other organizations 
useful for arms control and disarmament; 

“(f) the training of scientists, technicians, 
and other personnel for manning the control 
systems which may be created by interna- 
tional arms control and disarmament agree- 
ments; 

„(g) the reduction and elimination of the 
danger of war resulting from accident, mis- 
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calculation or possible surprise attack, in- 
cluding (but not limited to) improvements 
in the methods of communications between 
nations; 

“(h) the economic and political conse- 
quences of arms control and disarmament, 
including the problems of readjustment 
arising in industry and the reallocation of 
national resources; 

„i) the arms control and disarmament 
implications of foreign and national security 
Policies of the United States with a view to 
a better understanding of the significance of 
such policies for the achievement of arms 
control and disarmament; 

„J) the national security and foreign pol- 
icy implications of arms control and dis- 
armament proposals with a view to a better 
understanding of the effect of such proposals 
upon national security and foreign policy; 

“(k) methods for the maintenance of peace 
and security during different stages of arms 
control and disarmament; 

„) the scientific, economic, political, 
legal, social, psychological, military, and tech- 
nological factors related to the prevention 
of war with a view to a better understanding 
of how the basic structure of a lasting peace 
may be established; 

“(m) such related problems as the Director 
may determine to be in need of research, 
development, or study in order to carry out 
the provisions of this Act.” 

How can the Agency with the paltry sum 
allowed by the committee even begin to do 
an adequate job in one of its prime func- 
tions? This is where I believe the committee 
has been incredibly shortsighted. 

The majority admits it took this action 
on the basis of “a sampling.” While I, no 
more than the majority, have had the time or 
staff to read each of the finished contract 
studies, I have followed the work of the 
Agency closely and no criticism of its re- 
search program has come to my attention, 
other than that from the committee ma- 
jority. Three years ago, the majority report 
of the committee stated 

“To assist public scrutiny of these con- 
tracts, the committee recommends that all 
studies produced by the Agency which are 
not classified because of security reasons 
should be made available to the public * * *.” 

The ACDA's compliance with the majority 
wishes is described in its seventh, and latest, 
annual report as follows: 

“Unclassified research reports prepared by 
Agency staff or by contractors are mailed to 
companies, academic institutions, libraries, 
and individuals, who have asked to be placed 
on the distribution list or who are known by 
the Agency to be particularly interested and 
concerned with the subject matter covered 
in the various reports, When limited Agency 
stock of this material is depleted, it may be 
obtained in most instances at moderate cost 
from the Department of Commerce Clear- 
ing House for Scientific and Technical In- 
formation in Springfield, Va., or (in the case 
of some economic studies) from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. In addition, all un- 
classified research reports are maintained in 
48 depository libraries listed in appendix XIII 
to this report.” 

With such widespread dissemination of 
ACDA-sponsored research, I consider it highly 
significant that not a single reader has made 
any criticism, any objection, any allegation 
that any study was a waste of time and 
money. This is far more revealing than the 
majority’s sampling.“ 

In any endeavor, research or otherwise, 
there will be mistakes. Together with Mr. 
Foster I “do not maintain that every single 
research project produces 100 percent value.“ 
But each research dollar of the ACDA is so 
vigorously competed for by its various bu- 
reaus that it is allotted only after a close 
scrutiny of the Agency’s priorities. Under 
such a rigorous system, very few of these dol- 
lars are unwisely spent. 
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Three years ago the committee suggested 
that the ACDA imcrease the amount of in- 
house research and utilize more of the serv- 
ices and knowledge of the Department of 
State. This the Agency has been doing. In- 
house research has gradually increased. Of 
its external contracts, 28 percent have been 
with other Government agencies, in line with 
the committee's expressed desires. Yet, in- 
stead of showing confidence in the direction 
in which the ACDA is moving, the majority 
has voiced criticism. 

I cannot help but state that the majority's 
action is both unjustified and unjustifiable. 
The ACDA is entitled to every research dollar 
it has asked. I hope very much that the Sen- 
ate will bear this in mind when it votes on 
H.R. 14940. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that summaries fur- 
nished to the committee of 10 separate 
contracts of the category discussed by 
the table chairman of the committee be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
maries were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Contract: ACDA/E-67] 
REEMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES OF MARTIN Co. 

WORKERS RELATED at DENVER, Coro., 1963- 

64; EFFECTS OF DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT READ- 

JUSTMENTS 

Contractor: Martin Company, Denyer, Col- 
orado. 

Date Initiated: December 1964. Completed: 
December 1966. 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the study was to survey 
the workers laid off en masse from the Martin 
plant in Denver between December 1963 and 
March 1965 in order to determine how they 
fared in obtaining new employment and how 
their related to their personal 
and work characteristics. This is one of three 
mass layoff studies of defense workers. 


UTILITY 


This study and the other two mass layoff 
studies (ACDA/E-69 and ACDA/E/RA-13) 
constitute a highly original and valuable 
contribution to the ayailable knowledge of 
the employment effects of mass layoffs. The 
Department of Labor fully recognizes the 
value of the three studies and has distrib- 
uted copies to all the state Employment 
Offices. The three studies have been widely 
cited in various literature on manpower 
problems. Data from the three studies is 
now being analyzed by the University of 
Colorado under ACDA/E-113. Data cards 
from the three studies will then become 
available to interested scholars, 

Contract: ACDA/GC-70] 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGE- 

MENTS To VERIFY COMPLIANCE WITH ARMS 

CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT ARRANGEMENTS 

Contractor: Johns Hopkins University, The 
School of International Studies. 

Date Initiated: December 1964. Completion 
Date: June 1966. 


DESCRIPTION 

The purpose of this study is to analyze 
international organizational requirements 
for effective verification of arms control 
agreements. Case studies were made of se- 


lected types of arms control proposals with 
particular emphasis upon the functions 


which an international disarmament 


The case study on a verified halt in the 
production of fissionable materials is be- 
lieved to be a major contribution to the 
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development of international safeguards on 
chemical reprocessing plants. The develop- 
ment of such a system is currently being 
undertaken by the IAEA with the assistance 
of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The relevance of this study to such 
development is indicated by the fact that 
copies of it were requested by the AEC con- 
tractor charged with developing the system, 
by the Savannah River Operations Office of 
the AEC, by each of the members of the 
AEC, and by the International Organiza- 
tions Bureau of the Department of State. 
It was also referred to by Senator Pastore 
in the hearings before the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy on Non-Proliferation, 
held on March 1, 1966. The study is of par- 
ticular value in suggesting techniques and 
cross checks which may be made a part of 
the saf system, and in suggesting 
how duplication of effort can be avoided in 
the application of such a system. 


[Contract: ACDA/ST-75] 
ST-75—Tamper-Resistant Ams For INSPEC- 
TION FoR Arms CONTROL 

Contractor: Braddock, Dunn and McDon- 
ald, Inc., El Paso, Texas. 

Date Initiated: April 30, 1969. Completed: 
September 1966. 

Contract: ACDA/ST-112] 
ST-112—INTEGRITY SENSING or UNMANNED 
SENSORS 

Date Initiated: June 21, 1966. Completed: 
November 1967. 
PURPOSE 
To investigate techniques for tamper- 
proofing sensors and transmissions from 
these sensors when used in an unmanned 
verification role. 
UTILITY 


The contractor developed a theoretical 
basis for the design of tamper resistant in- 
spection. Drawing on this initial work, he 
then developed a tamper resistant cable for 
the transmission of data from remote sen- 
sors to secure data recording centers. A sec- 
tion of this cable is currently planned to 
be field tested. This development has po- 
tential application in a variety of arms con- 
trol measures and should greatly reduce the 
intrusiveness and therefore, correspondent- 
ly enhance the acceptability, of necessary 
inspection associated with these measures. 

[Contract ACDA/GC-83] 
LEGAL ASPECTS OF VERIFICATION IN THE 
Sover UNION 


Contractor: University of Wisconsin. 
Date Initiated: May 31, 1965. Completed: 
August 31 1967. 
PURPOSE 


The study considers the legal problems 
raised by arms control inspection by foreign 
nationals in the Soviet Union. It includes 
Soviet Laws, administrative regulations, as 
well as legal problems encountered by for- 
eign nationals (eg. military attaches and 
visiting scientists) in the Soviet Union. 

In considering these problems, the study 
analyzes the status of foreign nationals and 
entities in the Soviet Union, Soviet attitudes 
towards privileges and immunities, including 
international organizations, freedom of 
movement of personnel, records, equipment 
and supplies into and within the Soviet 
Union, claims and disputes. The study con- 
siders the effect on the arms inspectorate 
of Soviet secrecy laws, use of monitoring de- 
vices, overflight photography, access to sen- 
sitive areas, interrogation and obtaining evi- 
dence. The study concludes by suggesting 
that the creation of a single agency in the 
Soviet Union would assist in facilitating the 
administrative problems of the inspectorate. 
Such an agency would not be difficult under 
the Soviet system and, indeed has a precedent 
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in the experience of UNRRA during World 
War II. Part II of the study contains three 
Scenarios which “walk through” these 
problems in the specific context of a CTB, 
Cutoff, and Freeze. In each, a different form 
of inspectorate is chosen (IAEA, IDO, ad- 
versary inspection). 
UTILITY 


In the event of a limited arms control 
agreement requiring inspection in the So- 
viet Union the study will provide a valuable 
guide to problems that may arise. The 
scenarios help pinpoint the problems vis-a- 
vis limited arms control measures. 


Contract: ACDA/WEC-96] 

INSPECTION AND VERIFICATION OF RETAINED 

LEVELS OF TACTICAL GROUND AND AIR FORCES, 

ARMAMENTS AND TACTICAL NUCLEAR DELIVERY 

SyYsTEMS—PHASE 2 

Contractor: Sylvania Electric Systems— 
West. 

Date Initiated: December 1965. Completed: 
October 1966. 

PURPOSE 


This contract was initiated as a result of 
previous research efforts in this area, the 
results of which indicated that an extremely 
high degree of intrusiveness would be re- 
quired to inspect retained levels of tactical 
forces commensurate with national security 
requirements for acceptable limits of reli- 
ability of detecting possible evasion of treaty 
compliance. 

The contractor applied random sampling 
inspection techniques and related statistical 
probability methods to ascertain the efficacy 
and implications of these inspection tech- 
niques compared to a Total Inspection Sys- 
tem. The research was to provide ACDA with 
conclusions concerning the capability, reli- 
ability, and degree of intrusiveness of such 
inspection methods. 

Secondly, the contractor developed the 
major organizational segments, functional 
structure and staffing requirements of a 
command and control system required to 
manage effectively the direction, planning 
operations, information flow, and data han- 
dling of both a Total Inspection System and 
the Sampling Inspection System. 

UTILITY 


ACDA/WEC-96 does provide a means for 
reducing the degree of intrusiveness and 
also provides the structuring of a command 
and control system. Nevertheless, even with 
random statistical sampling techniques, a 
high degree of intrusiveness would still re- 
main and the resource requirements would 
still be so large as to be perhaps both un- 
acceptable as well as non-negotiable. 

Contract: ACDA/ST-97] 
VERIFICATION OF BALLISTIC MISSILE PRODUC- 
TION AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 

Contractor: TRW Space and Technology 
Laboratories, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 
Inc., Redondo Beach, California. 

Date Initiated: May 1966. Completed: Jan- 
uary 1968. 

PURPOSE 

To analyze the technical feasibility of 
evading production limitations by clandes- 
tinely producing a ballistic missile force. 
They also investigated possible techniques by 
which an adversary could obtain an ad- 
vantage by shortening lead-time for liquid- 
fueled missile deployment following abroga- 
tion of an agreement. 


UTILITY 


The study showed how alternative kinds 
and levels of arms control restrictions would 
affect rapidity by which an adversary could 
abrogate an agreement and attempt to upset 
the strategic balance by quickly producing 
and deploying ICBMs. It also demonstrated 
how certain “pacing factors” (e.g., inertial 
guidance, hard sites) can prevent lead-times 
from being drastically shortened, depending 
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on the assumptions applied (e.g., prepared- 
ness levels, quality of system desired, etc.) 
The Department of Defense did a parallel 
project for solid-fueled missiles. 


Contract: ACDA/ST-99] 
VERIFICATION OF PRODUCTION OF ICBM 
PROPULSION 

Contractor; Aerojet General Corporation, 
Date Initiated: March 1966. Completed: 
August 1967. 
PURPOSE 
To investigate means of verifying limita- 
tions on rocket engine production. Particular 
attention was directed to the importance of 
static firing of rocket engines, an operation 
quite easy to observe. 
UTILITY 


The study showed that static firing of each 
new engine was not necessary for the attain- 
ment of the required reliability, and hence 
not a reliable check point for verification. An 
unanticipated side effect of this research was 
that the analysis, together with other work 
done by Aerojet, formed a basis for a pro- 
posal to the Air Force for modifying the pro- 
cedures being followed under certain Air 
Force contracts. The total saving if this pro- 
posal is adopted, would be six million dollars. 
(This item was mentioned in ACDA’s An- 
nual Report.) 


Contract: ACDA/ST-132] 
FURTHER INVESTIGATION OF ROCKET LAUNCH- 
PHASE INSPECTION TECHNIQUES 

Contractor: Block Engineering Inc, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Date Initiated: May 1967. Completed: De- 
cember 1968. 

PURPOSE 

Biock Engineering (ST-71 and 132) in- 
vestigated the feasibility of verifying limita- 
tions of missile ch cs through ob- 
servation of the launch phase of missile 
tests. 

UTILITY 

Techniques developed for observing and 
analyzing the rocket plume show promise of 
providing an effective and unobtrusiye means 
of detecting any changes in missile throw 
weight. A “hardware” development plan for 
future years is keyed to this research work. 
Likewise, a field test of this equipment is 
tentatively planned. 


[Reimbursement Agreement: ACDA/WEC/ 
RA-9 (ONR) ] 

INTERACTION OF AC&D CONCEPTS WITH THE 
BALANCE or SEA PowER—TasK III: MAN- 
POWER REDUCTIONS AS ARMS CONTROL 
MEASURES 
Contractor: Associates for International 

Research. 

Date Initiated: April 1965. Completion 

date; May 1966. 

DESCRIPTION 
Under Task III of the over-all ACDA-ONR 

reimbursement agreement for FY 1965, the 
contractor produced a “USSR Manpower 
Manual” which describes the organization, 
manning, training, and capabilities of Soviet 
naval forces in some detail. In addition, the 
effect of various types of manpower reduc- 
tions on the relative balance of US and USSR 
naval forces was evaluated, 


VALUE OR UTILITY 


The study is useful in determining the 
feasibility of employing various types of 
manpower reductions as arms control meas- 
ures. This study provides guidance and back- 
ground to negotiators and planners in mat- 
ters requiring knowledge of USSR naval man- 
power, availability of USSR manpower skills, 
and management practices and techniques 
for utilizing these resources. It is expected to 
provide a usable input to planned studies of 
over-all manpower problems arising under 
arms control agreements. 
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{Reimbursement agreement: 
ACDA/E/RA-26] 
U.S. Exports OF MILITARY ITEMS AND COM- 
MODITIES OF POTENTIAL MILITARY USE 1 

Date Initiated: April 5, 1966 (date of signed 
agreement between ACDA and Census). 

Date completed: This is a continuing re- 
imbursement agreement; in FY-67 Census 
compiled annual data of CY-65 and quar- 
terly data for CY-66. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the project is to provide 
factual background on US arms transfers for 
Government officials with program respon- 
sibility in this field. Data compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census quarterly from Ship- 
pers’ Export Declarations are summarized in 
tabular form by ACDA, showing exports by 
kind, type of transaction, and destination. 
The reports are classified. 

Prior to this study, no complete tabula- 
tion of data on U.S. arms shipments was 
prepared in the U.S. Government. Initiated 
10 months before the publication of the Sen- 
ate staff study on “Arms Sales and Foreign 
Policy,” January 25, 1967, the project was in 
recognition of the serious need in the U.S. 
Government for what the Senate report 
called “an adequate informational base upon 
which to judge the scope of US arms ex- 
ports.” With the assistance of Census Bu- 
reau, ACDA was already compiling the data 
for the quarterly report specifically recom- 
mended in the Senate study. 

UTILITY 


The reports so far published as a result 
of this data compilation effort have been 
distributed to and utilized by several gov- 
ernment agencies outside of ACDA, includ- 
ing the Departments of State, Defense, Com- 
merce, and Treasury, AID, CIA, AEC, and 
BOB. The reports are also transmitted to the 
staff of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. In addition to the publication of 
the summary reports, ACDA staff has pro- 
vided detailed data and information in re- 
sponse to inquiries of various agencies, in- 
cluding ISA/DOD, Comptroller/DOD, State/ 
Munitions Control and MAP/AID, and has 
worked with users of the report in the de- 
velopment of additional breakdowns and 
commodity specifications. 

According to recipients, the statistical re- 
ports have assisted other government agen- 
cies in determining policy guidelines on arms 
exports. They have provided essential back- 
ground data to ACDA in its study of the na- 
ture and significance of arms flows and the 
Ree optiese policy recommendations for 
control, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, these sum- 
maries indicate, at least to my point of 
view, that the contract activity of the 
ACDA should be encouraged instead of 
discouraged. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a memorandum 
furnished me by the ACDA dealing with 
the ACDA field test program. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE ACDA FIELD TEST PROGRAM 

The amendment to the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act proposed by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee provides that 
not more than $7 million of the funds ap- 
propriated for Fiscal Years 1969-1970 may be 
used for the purpose of research, develop- 
ment or other studies conducted in whole 
or in part outside the Agency, whether by 


The 1966 submission to BOB incorrectly 
lists the title as: Data Compilation of U.S. 
Shipments of Military Hardware Strategic 
Materials, and Selected Commodities Asso- 
ciated with Military Programs. 
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other Government agencies or by private or 
public institutions or persons. 

We think it important to make clear that 
this restriction does not apply to the Agen- 
cy’s program to field test verification con- 
cepts for a variety of possible arms control 
and disarmament agreements. 

As Mr. Foster testified before the Commit- 
tee: 

“Under section 2 as well as the subsections 
34(c) and 31(b), (e), and (f) of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act, the Agency 
has a special responsibility to develop verifi- 
cation procedures for arms control agree- 
ments. Field testing is often important to 
establish criteria for assured dependability 
of the verification procedures in a given 
agreement requiring inspection, Field testing 
of particular arms control inspection tech- 
niques is useful to protect our national secu- 
rity very much as field maneuvers are use- 
ful to check out the capabilities of our armed 
services. 

“Prior to fiscal year 1968, the Agency and 
the Department of Defense jointly sponsored 
and funded field-test operations under the 
name ‘Project Cloud Gap.’ In past years, the 
Defense Department contributed in the 
neighborhood of $1 million a year to this 
joint enterprise. DOD funding for the proj- 
ect was terminated in the Defense Appro- 
priations Act for fiscal year 1968. Under the 
circumstances, fleld testing of inspection 
concepts by ACDA itself is more important 
than ever if protection of U.S. security is 
to be assured by fleld-tested verification pro- 
posals.” 

“In this connection, I would like to point 
out that, while Congress decided in fiscal 
year 1968 against the continuation of DOD 
funding for Project Cloud Gap, we do not 
believe that this action refiected any deci- 
sion by Congress to derogate from ACDA's 
responsibility for fleld testing arms control 
and disarmament verification methods. In 
fact, the Congress demonstrated its con- 
tinued support of that responsibility by ap- 
proving an ACDA appropriation that in- 
cluded funds for field testing. We have been 
advised by Deputy Secretary of Defense Nitze 
that DOD's interest in the field testing of 
arms control measures has not diminished in 
the least, DOD has agreed to allow 29 experi- 
enced officers of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force to continue to serve with ACDA in field 
test operations although, as the result of the 
action on the DOD fiscal year 1968 appro- 
priation, ACDA must pay for their salaries 
and allowances.” 

Our present program must provide for 
completion of a major field test (FT-15) be- 
gun in a previous fiscal year. This field test 
is a joint US-UK exercise, to be conducted 
this summer in a 2,000-square-mile area of 
southern England. It will bring together 
some 500 US and UK test operations and 
support personnel in a complex exercise to 
determine the least intrusive, yet most effec- 
tive, inspection procedures and techniques 
for inspection of retained levels of deployed 
tactical ground and air forces. Such a test 
would be very useful in appraising the effec- 
tiveness of verification measures connected 
with any plan for mutual reduction of forces 
in Europe. : 

Another planned field test is pertinent to 
the implementation of international safe- 
guards under the nonproliferation treaty. 

Some non-nuclear-weapon powers have ex- 
pressed concern over the possibility of indus- 
trial espionage by international inspectors 
looking at peaceful nuclear facilities in their 
countries. Although we do not believe there 
is a serious problem of industrial espionage, 
the United States has taken a number of 
steps to allay this concern, including re- 
search by the Agency on unmanned sensor 
systems that could minimize the number 
of inspections. 

One element in devising any unintrusive 
system is the problem of transmitting data 
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from a given sensor on a peaceful nuclear 
facility to a receiver. In addressing this prob- 
lem, ACDA has sponsored hardware research 
to develop a tamper-proof communications 
link between the sensor and the data re- 
ceiver. Such a system must be field tested to 
determine if the concept developed is, in 
fact, tamper proof. 

Other field tests ACDA considers impor- 
tant in providing assurance in our capabili- 
ties to verify arms control and disarmament 
agreements are scheduled for the requested 
authorization period. We consider it essen- 
tial, therefore, that a proviso be added to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee amend- 
ment to section 49(a) of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act along the following 
lines: 

“Provided, that this limitation shall not 
apply to field test activities conducted pur- 
suant to the authority of this Act.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
note that I shall offer a third amend- 
ment, or I shall be prepared to offer a 
third amendment to the pending bill, 
which would be an amendment to sec- 
tion 49-A of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act, and it would provide that 
this limitation shall not apply to field 
test activity conducted pursuant to the 
authority of this act. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Monday after 
the prayer has been delivered and the 
Journal disposed of, a reasonable time 
be allowed for the transaction of morn- 
ing business. 

Mr. CLARK. I would suggest a period 
of 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Fifteen minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately 
upon the conclusion of the morning 
business there be a time allocation of 
1 hour on each amendment, the time to 
be equally divided between the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
who will offer the amendments. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Perhaps the agreement 
should be broad enough to include 
amendments which other Senators 
might propose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Or any other 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it in- 
tended that the time would be controlled 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] and the proponents of the 
amendments? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is the intent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote take 
place not later than 3 p.m. on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator have reference to final passage? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, who knows what is going to happen 
on Monday. We saw what happened 
today. We had the time fixed at 2:30 
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p.m., but we did not vote until after 3 
oclock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The request made is 
with the understanding that if more 
time is needed, it will be given. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do not 
intend to object, I do not quite under- 
stand the agreement. I do not wish to 
delay the matter. Do we come in at 12 
o'clock or 10 o'clock? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senate will con- 
vene at 12 o’clock noon. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There are two 
amendments on which there is requested 
1 hour each? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I know of only two 
amendments, and perhaps a third 
amendment. The vote will be not later 
than 3 o'clock. If we need more time, we 
can get it. 

I also ask unanimous consent that rule 
XII be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
ic so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
subsequently reduced to writing is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That effective at the conclusion 
of the routine morning business on Monday, 
April 22, 1968 (not to exceed 15 minutes), 
during the further consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 14940), an Act to amend the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act, as amended, in 
order to extend the authorization for ap- 
propriations, debate on any amendment, mo- 
tion, or appeal, except a motion to lay on the 
table shall be limited to 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the mover of any 
such amendment or motion and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Provided further, That a vote shall be taken 
on the final passage of the bill not later than 
3 o'clock p.m, Monday, April 22, 1968. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER an- 
nounced that on today, April 19, 1968, 
the Vice President signed the following 
enrolled bills, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

S. 159. An act to provide for the temporary 
transfer to a single district coordinated or 
consolidated pretrial proceedings of civil ac- 
tions pending in different districts which in- 
volve one or more common questions of fact, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7909. An act for the relief of Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust Co., of New York, N.Y.; 

H.R. 9473. An act to amend provisions of 
the Shipping Act, 1916, to authorize the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission to permit a com- 
mon carrier by water in foreign commerce or 
conference of such carriers to refund a por- 
tion of the freight charges; 

H.R. 12019. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the B'nai B'rith Henry 
Monsky Foundation in the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

H.R. 14401. An act to grant the masters of 
certain U.S. vessels a lien on those vessels 
for their wages. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 3347. A bill for the relief of Alessio and 
Lucia Di Carlo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 3348. A bill for the relief of Maria Ru- 
mina Barcena Lorenzo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3349. A bill to amend section 1661 (a) of 
title 38, United States Code, relating to edu- 
cational assistance; to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. 

S. 3350. A bill to amend section 1677 of title 
38, United States Code, relating to flight 
training; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


S. 3349 AND S. 3350—INTRODUCTION 
OF AMENDMENTS TO COLD WAR 
GI BILL—ON-THE-FARM TRAIN- 
ING 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
today, on Lexington Day, I am introduc- 
ing legislation which will amend the GI 
bill of rights by increasing the educa- 
tional assistance allowances for return- 
ing veterans and liberalizing require- 
ments for educational assistance allow- 
ances under farm cooperative training 
and improving opportunities for flight 
training established by Public Law 90-77. 

When Congress passed the Korean 
war GI bill, we saw to it that our vet- 
erans were made eligible for educational 
assistance or training for a period equal 
to one and one-half times their active 
duty service. Thus, a serviceman who 
had served his country for 24 months 
was eligible for 36 months of educational 
benefits—enough to get a full, 4-year 
college degree. 

Two years ago, after a long and diffi- 
cult struggle, Congress passed the cold 
war GI bill—a measure which took a 
fundamental step in giving to our men in 
uniform the opportunity to readjust to 
civilian society after having served their 
country. But, although vital and neces- 
sary, the cold war GI bill, when con- 
trasted with the Korean war GI bill, is 
inadequate and unequitable. 

Korean veterans became eligible for 
assistance at the rate of 14% days of as- 
sistance to one of active duty service, as 
I mentioned above. But cold war veterans 
were made eligible for educational as- 
sistance or training for a period only 
equal to their active duty service, a 1- 
to-1 ratio. Thus, under the cold war bill, 
a serviceman who has served his coun- 
try for 24 months is eligible for only 
24 months of educational benefits— 
enough to cover just 24 years of college. 

That we should have perpetrated a 
system which on its face is so inadequate 
and unequitable is difficult enough to 
justify—but to have done so at a time 
when the importance of a college degree 
is becoming more and more manifest 
and when the cost of attaining that de- 
gree is skyrocketing is just about un- 
pardonable. 

I can think of no rationale for the prop- 
osition that our cold war and Vietnam 
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veterans are in some way less deserving 
than our Korean veterans, or that an in- 
vestment in them and in the future of 
our country need not be as great as the 
investment we made in our Korean era 
veterans. Indeed, there is no such ra- 
tionale. The benefits accorded under the 
cold war GI bill need to be put in line 
with reality. The amendments I intro- 
duce today—and I request that they be 
printed in full at the close of my re- 
marks—will accomplish this purpose. 

Mr. President, last year, when Con- 
gress passed the GI bill amendments— 
Public Law 90—-77—we incorporated a 
farm cooperative program which en- 
abled returning veterans engaged in 
agricultural employment to obtain as- 
sistance for institutional agricultural 
courses. As is often the case, the provi- 
sion the Senate passed was adequate, 
but in having to compromise with the 
House to get a bill adopted, the program 
was changed. 

As the provision now stands, a veteran, 
in order to qualify, has to enroll in at 
least 12 clock hours of classes per week. 
For an agricultural worker employed 
within minutes of his classroom this is 
fine. But more often than not, the agri- 
cultural worker is employed at a great 
distance from the classroom, so that it 
is virtually impossible for him to hold 
down a full-time job and commute the 
hundreds of miles a week necessary to 
fulfill the 12-hour requirement. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. President, I have 
found no farm cooperative program now 
in existence anywhere in the country. 

For this reason, I am also introducing 
legislation today which would liberalize 
the institutional classroom requirement 
along the lines of the bill I introduced 
more than a year ago—S. 9. Under the 
operation of this amendment, the agri- 
cultural worker enrolling for veterans 
educational assistance benefits would 
have to attend only a minimum of 200 
hours of class per year—with the further 
proviso that at least 8 hours of class be 
attended during each month he is par- 
ticipating in the educational program. 
I have received numerous letters from 
individuals and organizations requesting 
an amendment in this form and I believe 
that its adoption would eliminate the 
present frustration of the intent of Con- 
gress as expressed in Public Law 90-77. 

Mr. President, under the World War 
II GI bill, 700,000 veterans received on- 
the-farm training. Under the Korean 
GI bill, 100,000 veterans received on-the- 
farm training. Under this cold war GI 
bill, no veterans have received on-the- 
farm training. The facts speak louder 
than words. 

Finally, Mr. President, my omnibus GI 
bill amendments would correct two se- 
rious deficiencies concerning the new 
flight training provision which we in- 
cluded as part of the GI bill amendments 
last year in Public Law 90-77. The flight 
training we provided for was that which 
leads to a recognized vocational objec- 
tive in the field of aviation. It has come 
to my attention that this is an unneces- 
sarily limiting phrase and that there 
are many individuals who wish to take 
advantage of the flight training provi- 
sions and who would otherwise qualify, 
but who do not intend to pursue a career 
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in the field of aviation. For example, 
there are the modern-day ranchers who 
use small aircraft to spot and herd cattle. 
Although they are not pursuing a voca- 
tional objective in the field of aviation, 
aviation has become an essential part 
of the operation of their ranching busi- 
ness. It is my feeling that such individ- 
uals should not be deprived of the bene- 
fits under this section of the law. 

As a condition for obtaining assistance 
under the flight training provisions, 
we stipulated that in order to qualify 
the eligible veteran has to have a valid 
private pilot’s license or have satisfac- 
torily completed the number of hours of 
flight training instruction required for 
such a license. As it turns out, it costs an 
average of $500 to obtain a private pilot’s 
license; so that the very individuals who 
desire and need to take advantage of the 
flight training provisions are unable to 
because they cannot afford to meet the 
basic requirement of having a license or 
qualifying for one. Thus, I am offering 
an amendment which will enable the Ad- 
ministrator to extend short-term loans 
to qualifying veterans to obtain a pilot’s 
license. 

It is my sincere hope that all of these 
necessary modifications in our veterans 
laws will receive swift treatment and ac- 
ceptance by the Congress. I request 
unanimous consent that the bills be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Yarsor- 
OUGH, were received, read twice by their 
titles, appropriately referred, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3349 
A bill to amend section 1661(a) of title 38, 

United States Code, relating to educational 

assistance 
[Referred to the Committee on Labor and 

Public Welfare] 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1661(a) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
each eligible veteran shall be entitled to edu- 
cational assistance under this chapter for a 
period equal to one and a half times the 
duration of his service on active duty after 
January 31, 1955 (or the equivalent thereof 
in part-time educational assistance). 

“Sec. 2. Section 1682(d) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “12 
clock hours per week” and substituting in 
lieu thereof the following: “at least two 
hundred hours per year (and of at least eight 
hours each month)”. 

S. 3350 
A bill to amend section 1677 of title 38, 

United States Code, relating to flight 

training 

[Referred to the Committee on Finance] 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That subsection 
(a) of section 1677 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the ma- 
terial preceding clause (1), and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) The Administrator may approve the 
pursuit by an eligible veteran of flight train- 
ing where such training is generally ac- 
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cepted as necessary for the attainment of a 
recognized vocational objective in the field 
of aviation or where generally accepted as 
ancillary to the pursuit of a vocational en- 
deavor other than aviation, subject to the 
following conditions:”. 

Sec. 2. Section 1677 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(c) (1) In any case in which a veteran 
wishes to pursue a course in flight training 
under this section but does not possess & 
valid private pilot’s license and has not satis- 
factorily completed the number of hours of 
flight instruction required for a private 
pilot’s license, the Administrator is author- 
ized to make a direct loan to such veteran 
to pursue the flight training required for & 
private pilot’s license. 

“(2) Loans made under this subsection 
may be made in any amount not exceeding 
$500 and shall bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Administrator, but not to 
exceed 6 per centum per annum. 

“(8) Loans made under this section shall 
be repayable in equal monthly installments 
over a period of time not to exceed three 
years commencing upon the failure of the 
eligible veteran to enter upon a course of 
training under section (a) of this section 
within one year after completion of the re- 
quirements for or the obtaining of a private 
pilot’s license, but up to 100 per centum of 
such loan (plus interest) may be canceled 
at the rate of 33144 per centum for each cal- 
endar year of service performed by the vet- 
eran in a recognized vocational field in avia- 
tion entered upon pursuant to training un- 
der section (a) hereof. 

“(4) Loans made under this section shall 
be made upon such other terms and condi- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Admin- 
istrator.” 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION 
FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 701 AND 702 


Mr. CLARK submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 14940) to amend the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended, in order to extend the author- 
ization for appropriations, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. CLARK, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1968—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 703 


Mr. JAVITS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3029) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for low and moderate 
income families, and to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing and 
urban development, which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 19, 1968, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 159) to pro- 
vide for the temporary transfer to a 
single district coordinated or consoli- 
dated pretrial proceedings of civil actions 
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pending in different districts which in- 
volve one or more common questions of 
fact, and for other purposes. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE JU- 
DICIARY 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

George C. Roeming, of Maryland, to 
be an Examiner in Chief, U.S. Patent Of- 
fice, vice Malcolm F. Bailey, resigned. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination 
to file with the committee, in writing, 
on or before Friday, April 26, 1968, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be sched- 
uled. 


RETURN OF SENATOR PASTORE TO 
THE SENATE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am very 
much pleased that one of our foremost 
colleagues has returned to us after an 
extended illness. We in the Senate are 
extremely gratified that JOHN Pastore is 
able to join us again to resume his vig- 
orous activities on behalf of the people 
of his State of Rhode Island and of all 
the people of the United States. 

It continues to be my pleasure to 
serve with Senator Pastore on the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and on the floor 
of the Senate; and I am looking forward 
to many more dynamic and productive 
sessions with him. 

You are well now, and we are pleased. 
Welcome back, JOHN PASTORE. 


GENERAL ABRAMS: A WISE CHOICE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, once again President Johnson has 
found the right person for the right job 
at the right time. The case at hand is the 
President’s selection of Gen. Creighton 
W. Abrams to succeed General West- 
moreland as commander of American 
forces in Vietnam. With the first con- 
crete steps toward peace talks, the choice 
of a new military commander involves 
the most sophisticated and delicate con- 
siderations. General Abrams’ training, 
background, and sound thinking superbly 
equip him for the vital task he now faces. 
President Johnson’s choice has been 
widely applauded in all quarters. I should 
like to quote briefly from four articles 
and editorials which appeared in news- 
papers from different sections of the 
country. 

From the Evening News, Newark: 

A highly competent man. 


From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 


Admirably suited to take command of U.S. 
forces in Vietnam. 


From the Christian Science Monitor: 
A general for peace or war. 


From the Beaumont Journal, Beau- 
mont, Tex.: 
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Not only the right man for the job but 
also the proper choice for changing condi- 
tions in Vietnam. 


I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
plete texts of these editorials be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the Evening News, Apr. 
NEw COMMANDER 


Gen. Creighton W. Abrams, who has now 
been formally designated to succeed Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland as commander of 
American forces in Vietnam, has a reputation 
for vigorous action. He is especially known 
for his World War II command of tanks which 
broke through to relieve Bastogne in the 
Battle of the Bulge and pushed on to the 
Rhine. 

But he is also a realistic officer and thus 
aware that all wars are different. As vice 
chief of staff for the Army from August 
1964 until a year ago, he was in close touch 
with the Vietnam conflict and a participant 
in every decision affecting the American 
buildup there. Since last April he has been 
Gen. Westmoreland’s deputy commander. 

Thus he knows, and has said, that a quick 
military victory appears unlikely. His ap- 
pointment comes at a time when efforts are 
being made to pave the way for peace talks. 
By the time he takes command, there should 
be clearer indications of how much hope can 
be placed in these efforts. These in turn will 
affect decisions about the adoption of new 
military tactics, yet whatever is determined, 
a highly competent man will be ready to 
carry it out. 
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From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Apr. 12, 
1968] 


GENERAL ABRAMS—GOOD CHOICE 


Gen. Creighton W. Abrams Jr., hard-nosed, 
aggressive soldier in the mold of Gen. George 
S. Patton Jr., under whom he served as a 
tank commander in World War II, is admir- 
ably suited to take command of United States 
forces in Vietnam, 

There are those already bemoaning that 
Gen. Abrams is not “diplomatic” enough for 
the assignment, In the words of Brig. Gen. 
Anthony C. McAuliffe, hero of Bastogne, 
“nuts” to this suggestion. 

Gen. Abrams’ job is to keep the enemy 
from regaining any initiative while negotia- 
tions for peace talks proceed. He is a soldier, 
not a diplomat. Fighting is the name of the 
game with him. And it should be. 

The worst possible mistake the United 
States could make would be to roll over and 
play easy to take while the peace talk prelim- 
inaries are under way. 

Gen. Abrams is a veteran of Korea, as well 
as Germany. He respects the enemy in Viet- 
nam for his “highly sophisticated techniques 
of waging war by a thorough integration of 
political and military methods.” 

Having served as deputy to Gen. William 
C. Westmoreland, his West Point classmate, 
Gen. Abrams is the logical man to succeed 
the retiring commander who will become 
Chief of Staff of the Army. 

The President has done right in not choos- 
ing some political theorist without fighting 
spirit for the big task ahead. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Apr. 13, 1968] 
WESTMORELAND SuccESSOR—ABRAMS: A GEN- 
ERAL FOR PEACE OR WAR 
(By Saville R. Davis) 

WasHiIncton.—Gen. Creighton W. Abrams 
has one thing in common with the eagle 
on the Great Seal of the United States. He 
has an olive branch in one hand and a bundle 
of arrows in the other. 

If peace talks succeed, General Abrams 
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will be the man who trained and equipped 
the army of South Vietnam so that country 
can defend itself and release American 
troops to return home. 

If the talks fail, President Johnson will 
have one of the toughest of Army com- 
manders in the field. 

More to the point, this combination of a 
readiness to reduce American forces, plus 
a military preparedness in the background 
if needed, is available to support the Presi- 
dent’s negotiation with Hanoi. It is assumed 
here that both parties will want, and will 
find it necessary, to bargain from strength. 

Important concessions have already been 
made by both sides in an effort to bring 
direct contact for the first time. But both 
appear to be careful not to concede so much, 
at the outset, that their position looks like 
weakness or capitulation for the bargain- 
ing to come. 


TROOP CEILING ANNOUNCED 


Defense Secretary Clark Clifford fitted 
easily into this pattern at his first press con- 
ference. 

He announced, as if it were a new policy 
to grace the coming talks with Hanoi, that 
the United States would not exceed the 
President's ceiling of 549,500 troops in Viet- 
nam—not “at the present time.” This was 
his peacemaking move. 

“When South Vietnamese troops were 
ready . they could . . . supplant some 
of the American troops,” he said. This was 
offered to Hanoi as an incentive to reach- 
ing an agreement—as a “long-range plan” 
but with “no immediate plan” 

It also was a warning, in the sense that 
both parties are warning each other of what 
will happen if the talks break down. 

Mr. Clifford reminded his listeners of the 
President's San Antonio formula, which 
“would assume” that Hanoi would not take 
advantage of a halt in the bombing. He went 
on, “If we did order a [complete] cessation 
of bombing in North Vietnam and found that 
they were taking advantage of it, then we 
would have to make a policy decision then as 
to what we would do.” 


“CARROTS AND STICK” TRIED 


It was the familiar negotiating technique 
of carrots and stick, familiar to bargaining 
of all sorts, whether over the price of a house 
or an international agreement. 

The President doubtless picked men whom 
he considered able to cope with the two- 
sided process of preparing for peace, and 
keeping the nation’s powder dry, when he 
named Messrs. Clifford and Abrams to their 
new posts. 

The policy of preparing the Army of South 
Vietnam for gradual and eventual takeover 
from American troops is not new, though it 
was revitalized for the present contacts with 
Hanoi. It was announced by Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland in a Washington speech last 
November. 

But it had actually been planned in secret 
a full year ago, as reported in these columns 
last fall, when General Abrams was sent to 
Vietnam with the top priority assignment of 
retraining the Army of South Vietnam for 
today’s eventuality. President Thieu had also 
accepted it privately, though he did not pub- 
licly say this until the past week. 

BARGAINING TWO-EDGED 

Two kinds of bargaining are in prospect: 
between Washington and Hanoi and between 
the Saigon government and the National 
Liberation Front. 

For the big-power talks—Hanoi would 
seem to have earned the right to be called 
a big power for the present—President John- 
son believes he needs strong military back- 
ing. This is especially the case now, when 
Hanoi argues that it has defeated the United 
States in the field and seems likely to treat 
the United States at the peace talks accord- 
ingly. 
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For this purpose, the President has named 
an aggressive new commander, and Secretary 
Clifford has called up enough reserves to bring 
the troop level up to the announced level of 
549,500 American men, and to replenish the 
nation’s depleted strategic reserve. This is a 
modest reinforcement for the present, cal- 
culated to suit the atmosphere of peace talks. 
If they should fail, it could be the fore- 
runner of more reinforcement. 

The Saigon government, for its talks with 
the leadership of the Viet Cong, is likewise 
in need of strength, hopefully to offset the 
elusive power of the guerrilla forces on the 
other side. A retrained and equipped army in 
Washington's view, would meet this need. 

Secretary Clifford said the “newest weap- 
ons” of the United States would now be sup- 
plied to that Army as a matter of top pri- 
ority. 

A NEGOTIATING CARD 

The Abrams appointment and the Clifford 
announcements become cards in the nego- 
tiating process, therefore, as well as an in- 
surance against its collapse. 

His new deputy serves a similar purpose 
in a different way. 

Lt. Gen. Andrew J. Goodpaster is a delib- 
erate complement to the former tank com- 
mander who is his chief. General Goodpas- 
ter was trained in the politics of war and in 
the complex art of policymaking during his 
seven years as military aide in the White 
House. He was very close to President Eisen- 
hower during that period and was his liaison 
with the National Security Council staff. 

In a Vietnam war which is considered 
more political than military and more civil 
war than war between nations, General 
Goodpaster is expected to provide political 
military leadership. 

Meanwhile, the haggling over a site for 
peace talks goes on. It illustrates the dif- 
ficulty of establishing even preliminary con- 
tact between Washington and Hanoi. 

Sharp-edged statement by the White 
House arguing for a neutral city fits into 
the picture. 

But available evidence here does not sug- 
gest that this is a final refusal to accept 
Warsaw, which was proposed by Hanoi. Nor 
does it appear to indicate that President 
Johnson is ignoring his oft-repeated state- 
ment that the United States would “go any- 
where, anytime” to talk with representatives 
of Hanoi. 

Rather this appears to be part of an in- 
complete negotiating process in which both 
sides are engaging—or caught up—in hard 
bargaining at the very outset. 

The White House statement said that the 
United States had suggested a number of 
neutral cities. These are presumed to include 
Bandung, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Vienti- 
ane, and New Delhi. 

The statement argued for a site providing 
“a neutral atmosphere fair to both sides.” It 
stressed that this should be “achieved 
promptly through mutual agreement” 
though indicating this was not a final re- 
jection of a Communist or pro-Communist 
city. 

The tart flavor of the statement came in 
the words: “. . . those acting in good faith 
will not seek to make this a matter of prop- 
aganda.” 

It is emphasized here that negotiations 
continue and have not been broken off. 


[From the Beaumont Journal, Apr. 12, 1968] 
WESTMORELAND TO ABRAMS 


President Johnson’s designation of Gen, 
Creighton W. Abrams Jr. to succeed Gen. Wil- 
liam ©. Westmoreland as commander of 
American forces in Vietnam surprises nobody, 

Speculation has centered on Abrams ever 
since he was called to Washington recently 
for two days of discussions with the Presi- 
dent, Many military analysts have predicted 
the designation. Most have said Abrams is the 
logical successor to Westmoreland. 
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Indeed, Gen. Abrams appears to be not only 
the right man for the job but also the proper 
choice for changing conditions in Vietnam. 

One change is a shift in more responsibility 
to the South Vietnamese military. Abrams, as 
Westmoreland’s chief deputy, has had the 
trying responsibility of improving South 
Vietnam's army. The recent lowering of the 
draft age there reflects a measure of his suc- 
cess. He has used every known military tech- 
nique to unify and inspire the lagging South 
Vietnamese forces, including subtle sugges- 
tions that a man’s ancestors would be dis- 
pleased if he did not do a better job. Such 
language is understood and appreciated in 
Southeast Asia. It is effective, as Abrams sus- 
pected it would be. 

The key to the confusing war, in Abrams’ 
view, is security for the people in South Viet- 
nam. But, and this is important, in attempt- 
ing to assess his new position as commander, 
he believes that South Vietnam's own forces 
can be built up to play the key role in the 
war against aggression. 


IN DEFENSE OF A MAN AND HIS 
CHURCH 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, St. 
Joseph’s-on-Carrollton Manor is one of 
the great landmarks of America. This 
small church and its environs stand on 
a 6-acre plot at the heart of what once 
was the 17,000-acre estate of Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, whose grandfath- 
er was one of the earliest settlers of 
Maryland and one of the most promi- 
nent men of early colonial America. Car- 
roll, a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and one of Maryland's first 
two Senators, was the original founder 
of the parish, setting aside land and 
donating money for its construction in 
1811. 

The pastor of St. Joseph’s-on-Carroll- 
ton Manor is the Reverend Joseph F. 
Thorning, an internationally known stu- 
dent of inter-American and Latin Ameri- 
can affairs. Father Thorning has served 
his congregation faithfully for 22 years, 
and I am proud that he counts me as one 
of his good friends. 

I was shocked to learn from Father 
Thorning recently that the historic set- 
ting of St. Joseph’s is in serious danger 
of being destroyed forever in the inter- 
ests of so-called progress. The firm of 
Howmet-Pechiney, a Franco-American 
company, has announced plans to build 
an aluminum reduction plant which 
would encircle the church with its com- 
plex. Father Thorning has suddenly 
found himself fighting for the integrity 
of his parish against the blitzkrieg tactics 
of a giant corporation and shortsighted 
local boosters. 

Mr. President, I cannot in good con- 
science sit idly by and watch a lone, 
brave man do battle to preserve for all 
of us the treasure he has been entrusted 
with. I cannot remain on the sidelines 
while the forces of woefully misplaced 
advancement trample on a national her- 
itage and the life work of a man. Dictates 
of conscience compel me to come to his 
side, so at the very least he has the com- 
fort of knowing he no longer stands 
alone. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter to me from Father 
Thorning be printed in the Record. It 
is a heart-rending document, for it 
speaks in the simple, devout tones of a 
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humble priest whose anguish for the 
fate of his church and his flock is un- 
disguised. Yet, with the scalpel of the 
trained scholar with insight, it lays bare 
the core of this issue, revealing several 
dire international implications which 
run counter to the best interests of our 
Nation. 

Second, I ask unanimous consent that 
two articles published in the Baltimore 
Sun of January 1, 1968, be printed in 
the Recorp. The first is a summation of 
controversy surrounding the proposal to 
erect the aluminum reduction plant. The 
second cites an industrial study which 
recommends that the area in which St. 
Joseph’s is located be left in its present 
state. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sr. JoSEPH'’s-ON-CARROLLTON MANOR, 
Frederick, Md., February 27, 1968. 
Senator JOSEPH M. Montoya, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mı MUY QUERIDO É ILUSTRE AM1Go-SENADOR, 
Jor: Pax Christi. You brought joy to my soul, 
yesterday evening, in many ways. Indeed, your 
presence, accompanied by your lovely wife, 
Della, and charming daughter, Miss Linda 
Jean, would be enough to make any one of 
your friends’ heart overflow with happiness. 
You all were the personification of goodness, 
Divine and human. 

At the same time, to my immense delight, 
I learned that you have been planning a 
major speech for your distinguished Col- 
leagues in The U.S. Senate about the vital 
interests of our people, face to face with 
the strange, if not sinister, attitude and ac- 
tions of President (General) Charles de 
Gaulle. 

In this connection, you are free to use, in 
any way you see fit, the enclosed reports from 
the Baltimore Morning Sun and from other 
vehicles of public interest. In general, your 
“Padre of The Americas,” as Senator Mike 
Mansfield put it, has been quoted, correctly. 

More importantly, the French-based and 
French-dominated Pechiney-Howmet Corpo- 
rations have mounted a monster publicity 
campaign which, in my judgment and that 
of my many friends, may be described as 
“bordering on calumny.” In short, because 
our Parish Council and their shepherd, unan- 
imously, demand iron-clad guarantees to pro- 
tect vital considerations, the Pechiney- 
Howmet steam-roller has created an image of 
your undersigned servant as “an enemy of 
progress. The truth is that we question the 
wisdom of surrounding an historic Place of 
Divine Worship, in secret, and then to ramrod 
the whole “deal” through all the local offi- 
cials, who should protect their own people, 
by dangling the bait of a promised “$150,- 
000,000.00 investment, apt to employ about 
1100 workers.” 

Among the questions I want answered are 
the following: 

1) What assurance do we have that none 
of the aluminum will not go to France and 
from France for military aircraft in Soviet 
China? 

2) To what extent will the net profits, 
which for Pechiney alone were almost one 
billion dollars, complicate the balance of 
payments’ situation of our own country, The 
United States of America? 

3) Why should this wonderful Maryland 
countryside be condemned to a sad fate as “an 
industrial slum?” 

4) To what extent will the newly created 
“slum” area discourage, or prevent God- 
loving people of all religious Faiths from wor- 
shiping here? 

5) Why should this community have to 
suffer air, water and land pollution which, 
along the highways, is already bad enough? 
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Dear Illustrious Friend, kindly consider 
whether or not, even before your major ad- 
dress, you may not like to consider the ad- 
visability of preparing enough material to 
show that respected and responsible leaders, 
chiefly noble representatives of the people in 
The Congress in both bodies, are calling for 
all the facts. They (i.e, The Corporation) 
had almost two years, in collusion with local 
County officials, to plot their course and 
secure their options, secretly. Unless I am 
mistaken, Pechiney-Howmet Corporations, in 
the light of admitted rudeness and misrepre- 
sentation, owe your “Padre” and his flock 
an open apology, or, at the very least, a public 
“amende honorable.” 

Here in The Heart of Maryland” we have 
only about ten days left before a costly court 
struggle may be initiated. In my opinion, 
Pechiney-Howmet officials and the local 
bosses, who see their share of “the pots of 
gold (or shining aluminum) on the horizon,” 
should apologize, back up and start up all 
over again. We need, and deserve, two years 
to look into the whole complex of conditions 
that are apt to poison human beings, deface 
the beautiful landscape and make little of a 
Place of Divine Worship, originally designed 
and provided by one of the first two United 
States Senators from Maryland, namely, 
“Charles Carroll of Carrollton,” who was the 
one Member of The Mother Church of Chris- 
tianity who signed The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America. 
“Carrollton” is the only place named on The 
Declaration. We would like to celebrate the 
200th anniversary of this momentous event in 
history by an ecumenical gathering of numer- 
ous statesmen, scholars, workers, farmers, 
miners and Prelates of all religious Faiths. 
When? on July The Fourth, 1976. I pray 
that you and yours may be here on that 
occasion, 

(“Ex PADRE”) JosePpH F. THORNING, 

Ph. D., D.D., a Country Pastor. 


FREDERICK COUNTY PLANT Sire Draws FIRE 
FROM PRIEST 


(By William P. Gillen) 


Buckerstown, Mbp., December 31.—The 
Catholic pastor of a country church here is 
embroiled with Frederick county officials over 
the 1,350-acre site of a proposed aluminum 
reduction plant which would encircle his- 
toric St. Joseph’s-on-Carrollton Manor. 

In contrast to the Rev. Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, the church’s pastor, and 21 other mem- 
bers of the Carrollton Manor Community 
Committee leaders of almost every segment 
of Frederick county have indorsed the loca- 
tion of the aluminum plant in the rural, 
southern section of this county. 

Asserting that Frederick county should 
encourage industrial expansion through re- 
zoning of “appropriate” areas, the county 
commissioners recently rezoned the 1,350 
acres of prime agricultural land for heavy 
industrial use. 

Father Thorning, the 71-year-old pastor 
of St. Joseph's-on-Carroliton Manor who is 
also a scholar and specialist in inter-Amer- 
ican affairs, says that he will continue to 
demand “ironclad” guarantees that the 
neighborhood of Carrollton Manor “remain 
beautiful Maryland countryside and not be 
transformed into an industrial slum.” 

The six-acre grounds of the small church, 
rectory and graveyard are located in the 
center of what was once the 17,000-acre 
estate of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, a 
grandson of the original Charles Carroll who 
came to Maryland in 1680 and became one 
of the wealthiest men in the American col- 
onies. Charles Carroll founded the parish in 
1811 by donating land and money for con- 
struction of the church. 

Almost four months ago the Howmet 
Corporation, an American metals company, 
and one of its major stockholders, the 
French firm of Pechiney, announced plans 
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to build here a p aluminum plant 
which would have a total eventual invest- 
ment of about $150,000,000. 

Assisted by the Potomac Edison Company 
of Hagerstown in exploring sites in Mary- 
land, the two corporations secured options 
last summer to purchase 1,400 acres of land 
from four farmers. 

The two companies, which have a 50 per 
cent interest in a similar plant in Ferndale, 
Wash., on Puget Sound, cited as their rea- 
sons for choosing the Buckeystown site the 
availability of low-cost power, proximity to 
Lancaster, Pa. (where Howmet operates a 
mill fabricating aluminum products), prox- 
imity to the port of Baltimore and favor- 
able terrain for construction, 

The aluminum reduction plant would em- 
ploy 800 persons, as many locally as are 
available, when the plant is in full opera- 
tion, according to information in an eleven- 
page booklet distributed by Howmet-Pech- 
iney throughout the county. 

“The people in Frederick county are over- 
whelmingly in favor of Howmet locating its 
plant here,” E. Robert Bowlus, sales manager 
of a limestone quarrying firm and chairman 
of the local Chamber of Commerce’s new in- 
dustries committee, said. 

“The added jobs would give a definite 
stability and diversity to the labor force. The 
benefits to the economy will be so great as 
to affect all citizens in Frederick county,” Mr. 
Bowlus said. 


CITIZENS SUPPORT PLAN 


At a December 15 hearing on the rezoning 
of the Howmet land, the county commission- 
ers received 96 letters of support for the 
plant from private citizens and county orga- 
nizations, including the Pearl Harbor Sur- 
vivors Association, the Carroll Manor Lions 
Club of Buckeystown and the Management- 
Executive Group of Frederick county. 

Two Howmet-Pechiney representatives 
spent two weeks in early November address- 
ing about 20 civic organizations and dis- 
tributing information about the companies’ 
plans. “We have talked to thousands of 
ple in Frederick county,” Mr. Bowlus said. 

Father Thorning, who has been pastor of 
the 110-family, country parish for 22 years, 
said this week that his opposition to the 
planned aluminum plant is based on the 
manner in which the Howmet-Pechiney 
agents secured options on the land surround- 
ing the church, The parish council has sup- 
ported his opposition to the rezoning action 
of the county commissioners, 

“The whole procedure from the start repre- 
sented a gross violation of courtesy, consid- 
eration and goodwill,” he said. 


“BOXED US IN” 


He added: “Like a besieging army, they 
have boxed us in. Why couldn’t they have 
had confidence in a priest and told me what 
they wanted. I’m not fighting them, I’m 
protecting my people.” 

J. Edward Davis, a Baltimore attorney rep- 
resenting the Carrollton Manor citizens’ 
group, said: “Our opposition is based on the 
manner in which the Planning and Zoning 
Commission went about this procedurally.” 

Mr. Davis referred to the recommendation 
by the Frederick County Planning and Zon- 
ing Commission that the county commission- 
ers rezone the flat farmland in the Frederick 
valley for heavy industrial use. 


“ERROR” IS CITED 

In an opinion written by Richard F. Crom- 
bie, the county's youthful planning director, 
the planning commission said that the 
county's 1958 general plan made a substan- 
tial error” by not properly designating the 
Buckeystown-Adamstown area as suitable for 
industry. 

Both Mr. Crombie and Mr. Davis said that 
they will present more detailed information 
at a hearing to be held later this month be- 
fore the Frederick county Board of Zoning 
Appeals. The board may exercise broad pow- 
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ers in determining conditions under which 
the land could be used. 

The planning commission recommended, 
and the county commissioners approved, that 
50 to 1,400 acres which the Howmet-Pechi- 
ney firms had under option in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the church and several nearby 
residences should be retained in the agri- 
cultural zone. 


NO FINAL ANSWER 


Father Thorning has suggested to the 
president of Howmet, John J. Burke, how- 
ever, that Howmet and Pechiney consider 
donating 100 acres of land to St. Joseph’s-on- 
Carrollton Manor in order to preserve its his- 
toric character. Mr. Burke has given no final 
answer yet. 

“Above all, I want to reverse the driving, 
crushing march of the publicity steamroller,” 
Father Thorning said last week. 

“Why shouldn’t we have time to send an 
independent expert at our own expense to 
inspect the plant in Washington?” Father 
Thorning asked. 

The priest said he had declined an invita- 
tion to visit the Howmet-Pechiney aluminum 
reduction plant in Washington because of the 
press of his parish duties and his writing and 
lecturing assignments, 


FINEST, CLEANEST, VISITORS SAY 


The dozen county officials and local busi- 
ness men who visited the Howmet-Pechiney 
plant in Washington in October (at the com- 
pany’s invitation) said they were convinced 
that it was one of the finest and cleanest 
operations of its kind. 

Those who favor the Howmet plant's loca- 
tion in the Buckeystown-Adamstown area 
cite Father Thorning’s request for more time 
to study Howmet’s proposal as an example of 
the “unreasonable” attitude of the Carrollton 
Manor group. 

“A DEMOCRACY” 

“This is a democracy. When 99 persons 
agreed that something is good, the remain- 
ing one should go along with the majority,” 
a member of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce said. 

Father Thorning replied: “These companies 
took eighteen months to find a suitable site. 
Why can't we have ample time to make an 
independent investigation?” 


INDUSTRIAL PLAN CITES FREDERICK 
(By a Sun staff correspondent) 

BucKEYSTOWN, MD., December 31.—A 1968 
report by the Potomac Edison Company of 
Hagerstown, which worked with the Howmet- 
Pechiney corporations in exploring sites for 
an aluminum reduction plant here, recom- 
mends that industrial growth in Frederick 
county be concentrated “in large part sur- 
rounding Frederick city.” 

According to three different concepts of 
development, one of which attempts to pre- 
dict growth as far ahead as the year 2000, 
the Buckeystown-Adamstown area recently 
rezoned for heavy industry would remain 
agricultural. 

The report says that the fertile agricul- 
tural land in the Frederick Valley can con- 
tinue to operate productively and further, 
the valuable limestone deposits beneath this 
valley will be preserved for future use.” 

The report, which reflects six months of 
“intensive study” by the utility, attempted 
to forecast the development patterns antici- 
pated in Frederick county over the next 20 
to 40 years. 

The Potomac Edison report is in effect a 
master plan for an area that includes Freder- 
ick county, the western portions of Carroll 
and Howard counties and the northern third 
of Montgomery county. 


ART EXHIBIT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senators to a 
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photographic exhibit in the reception 
room of my office. 

The pictures were taken by residents 
of Connecticut. 

There are 12 photographs in all, and 
they reflect the color, and diversity of 
Connecticut life. 

I am proud of these pictures—all of 
them taken by students of the Famous 
Photographers School of Westport, 
Conn.—and I invite Senators and their 
staffs to stop by my office and see them. 

It is a great pleasure for me to show 
these photographs. I know others will 
enjoy them too. 

The photographers and the titles of 
their works featured in “The Face of 
Connecticut” exhibit are: 

George C. Bradbury, of Riverside, 
“Old Window, Mystic.” 

Richard W. Forbes, of West Hartford, 
“Backyard in Connecticut.” 

Alfred G. Gorski of Stratford, “La- 
goon, Tory Hill Estates, Stratford.” 

Alexander Grimshaw of East Hartford, 
“Founders Bridge, Hartford.” 

Robert M. Hallam of Somers, Snow- 
storm in Connecticut.” 

Paul M. King of East Killingly, “Rose- 
land Park, Woodstock.” 

Theodore Kulik of Trumbull, “Church 
in Trumbull.” 

Philip W. Miller of Avon, Horse and 
Rider, Farmington.” 

Rev. Philip W. Roberts, of Glaston- 
bury, “Reflections, Downtown Hartford.” 

Mrs. Gerhard R. Schade, Jr., of Glas- 
tonbury, “Children Playing in Bloom- 
field.” 

Jack Spratt, of Bolton, ‘Foundry 
Worker, Noank, Conn.“ 

Eugene Trudeau of West Cornwall, 
“Church in New Milford.” 


THE HIGHER PRIORITY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, “No 
Higher Priority” is the title of an excel- 
lent article published in the April issue 
of the Progressive. The article deals with 
the report of the President’s Commission 
on Civil Disorders and the imperative 
need for our doing something about it. 
As the article points out very clearly and 
as has been long evident, the billions of 
dollars that we are now wasting in pur- 
suing an unjustifiable and indefensible 
war in Asia prevent us from meeting the 
crisis at home. Unless the Asian war is 
brought to a speedy conclusion and the 
funds now being drained away half way 
around the world for no good purpose 
are turned back to remove the underly- 
ing causes of the civil war at home by 
constructive measures in slum clearance, 
housing, education, and job opportuni- 
ties, we shall lose both wars. Actually we 
are losing both. We have already lost 
them. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No HIGHER PRIORITY 

The long, hot summer of 1968 opened, un- 
seasonably, early in March in Omaha, Ne- 
braska. It was a bush league effort as racial 


disorders go—one dead, some windows 
smashed, a few cars stoned. As might have 
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been expected, the sole fatality was a Negro 
youth, sixteen-year-old Howard Stevenson, 
felled by a white police officer’s shotgun 
blast. The New York Times ran the story on 
Page 30, and some newspapers didn’t bother 
with it at all, Perhaps they decided that 
bigger, better riots would soon be making 
demands on their space. 

With grim fatalism the nation seems to 
be settling in for a new round of escalation 
in the racial war. President Johnson says 
he expects a bad summer—many bad sum- 
mers. The Senate larded its civil rights bill 
with antiriot“ amendments while watering 
down the open housing provisions. The po- 
lice stockpile weapons, and the Army devises 
elaborate counter-insurgency plans. (The 
word is that they work better in the United 
States than in Vietnam.) Gun dealers re- 
port that small-arms sales are booming. 

It is this mindless resignation to catas- 
trophe that the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders tried so hard to dis- 
pel in its massive report last month, With 
surprising courage—surprising because of 
its essentially conservative, politically cau- 
tious composition—the Commission diag- 
nosed the cancer destroying the nation as 
white racism, and warned that “our nation 
is moving toward two societies, one black 
one white—separate but unequal.” With 
candor, that has become all too rare in Goy- 
ernment reports, it described the “squalor 
and deprivation in ghetto neighborhoods.” 
In graphic detail it recounted the indignities 
to which black Americans are subjected and 
the insensitivity, ineptitude, and sheer in- 
difference to human life which officials—par- 
ticularly those charged with “maintaining 
law and order“ —have displayed. 

In what is surely one of the most forth- 
right findings of any of the multitude of 
commissions that have investigated U.S. race 
relations, this Commission went to the heart 
of the moral crisis confronting America on 
the home front when it said: 

“What white Americans have never fully 
understood—but what the Negro American 
can never forget—is that white society is 
deeply implicated in the ghetto. White in- 
stitutions created it, white institutions main- 
tain it, and white society condones it.” 

If the nation is to avoid blind repression 
or capitulation to lawlessness, the Commis- 
sion concluded, it must make a commit- 
ment—‘‘compassionate, massive, and sus- 
tained, backed by the resources of the most 
powerful and the richest nation on this 
earth.” It must undertake programs requir- 
ing “unprecedented levels of funding and per- 
formance.” 

“There can be no higher priority for na- 
tional action and no higher claim on the na- 
tion’s conscience,” the Commission declared. 

Obviously, the Commission’s chairman, 
Governor Otto Kerner of Illinois, and his ten 
colleagues were profoundly affected by the 
130 witnesses they heard over a seven-month 
period, by the visits they paid to the ghettos, 
by the 1,200 persons interviewed by the 
Commission staff, by the detailed surveys of 
twenty-four disorders in twenty-three cities. 
Obviously, too, they devoutly hoped that 
their report would similarly affect all Amer- 
icans. 

But less than a month after publication 
of the report, it seems to stand in serious 
danger of being forgotten—at least by those 
who have the power and the responsibility to 
translate the Commission's recommendations 
into action. The rallying cry has produced no 
rally. 

Representative George H. Mahon of Texas, 
chairman of the important House Appro- 
priations Committee, was one of the first to 
comment on the report. He said he was dis- 
appointed by the proposals for new and sub- 
stantial expenditures because the money just 
is not there. 

Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey, who 
once would have welcomed such a report as 
a clarion call for action long overdue, said the 
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Commission’s assertion that the nation is 
moving toward separate but unequal societies 
“may be true, although it’s open to some 
challenge.” Last summer, Humphrey called 
for a Marshall Plan style attack on the prob- 
lems of the cities—with money no object— 
until President Johnson shushed him up. 
Now he would only say vaguely that the 
burden is not on the Government but on 
“our free society.” 

Former Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
with one eye fixed on the White House and 
the other on the white racists who might 
help put him there, deplored the report’s 
“undue emphasis“ on white racism. “Until 
we have order we can have no progress,” he 
declared. “I believe that we've got to make 
it very clear to potential rioters that in the 
event something starts next summer the law 
will move in with adequate force to put down 
rioting and looting at the first indication of 
it.” There was little to suggest that the new 
Nixon had any greater appreciation of the 
causes of conflict and disorder in our cities 
than the old Nixon. 

Robert C. Weaver, the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, said the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations in his field were not 
impossible—just highly improbable. “We've 
gone about as far as we can go,” he boldly 
told a Senate subcommittee. 

President Johnson maintained a conspicu- 
ous silence for almost a week after the 
Commission he had appointed during last 
summer's Detroit riot submitted its report. 
His spokesman assured reporters that the re- 
port would be “carefully evaluated.” When 
the President finally spoke, it was to com- 
mend the Commission—“a very distinguished 
group ...a lot of talent’—without com- 
menting on its warnings or recommenda- 
tions. In a near-parody of his own Great So- 
ciety rhetoric, Mr. Johnson told a group of 
bankers and savings-and-loan executives as- 
sembled at the White House that the Com- 
mission had spent an “unprecedented 
amount of money—millions of dollars” to 
compile its report. That, he seemed to imply, 
ought to satisfy the people clamoring for 
more spending. 

The President urged the bankers to read 
the report along with his own special mes- 
sage to Congress on urban problems. In the 
latter, he said, he “undertook everything we 
could conceive of that we had the resources 
to undertake.” In fact, he continued, “we 
may have undertaken more than Congress 
will give us the resources to do.” 

It was clear that Mr. Johnson was embar- 
rassed by the scope of the Commission’s 
recommendations and annoyed by its failure 
to congratulate him on the accomplishments 
of his Administration. The Commission 
found that Federal programs have suffered 
from poor planning and inadequate coordi- 
nation, and have fallen far short of meeting 
the needs. 

The Commission’s own proposals, it must 
be noted, were far from revolutionary. In- 
deed, all of its proposals have been advanced 
for years by progressive politicians and pub- 
lications. Columnist Clayton Fritchey ex- 
pressed it in a sentence when he said: “It has 
all, or nearly all, been said before, and, far 
worse, it has all, or nearly all, been ignored 
before.” 

Every Commission recommendation has 
been actively discussed even within the 
Johnson Administration, and many have 
been endorsed by it, although in far more 
limited form. The essential difference is that 
while the Administration has proposed—as 
preparation for some distant future—“pilot 
projects” and models“ and “demonstra- 
tions”—all designed to give the semblance 
of action without incurring the full costs— 
the Commission has proposed action pro- 
grams that would begin now to solve prob- 
lems and redress inequities. 

Where the President has, for example, pro- 
posed creation of 100,000 new jobs in 1969 
by means of a voluntary businessmen’s effort, 
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the Commission has called for a first-year 
total of 550,000—half of them to be created 
by the Government as “employer of last re- 
sort.” 

The Commission called for steps to pro- 
vide low and moderate income families with- 
in the next five years, six million new and 
existing units of decent housing, beginning, 
with 600,000 units in the next year.” But the 
Administration’s program calls for only half 
that number. 

The Commission called for income supple- 
ments and establishment of uniform national 
welfare standards “at least as high as the 
annual poverty level, with the Federal 
Government assuming at least ninety per 
cent of the cost. The Administration has ap- 
pointed a committee to study welfare prob- 
lems. 

As the Commission acknowledged, its rec- 
ommendations constitute no more than “an 
honest beginning.” In deference to the White 
House, the Commission dropped from its re- 
port a projected chapter on the costs of its 
proposed programs. Experts have estimated 
these costs as falling in a range of $10 bil- 
lion to $20 billion a year—a figure compar- 
able to the “Freedom Budget” long advo- 
cated by such civil rights leaders as Bayard 
Rustin and Martin Luther King—and a figure 
well below the level of current spending for 
the war in Vietnam. 

The war in Vietnam, which was not con- 
sidered by the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders, casts its long shadow 
over the report. The Commission’s urgent 
warning notwithstanding, the nation—or at 
least its current Government—does have a 
“higher priority” than the crisis of poverty 
and race, The strategy decisions that pre- 
occupied the President as the Commission 
submitted its report dealt not with cities at 
home but with war in Asia. The Federal 
budget is strained not by the needs of the 
cities but by the war. The greatest energy 
and the highest talent in the Government 
are devoted not to the cities but to the war. 

On the day the Commission released a 
summary of its report, President Johnson 
presented the Medal of Freedom to his de- 
parting Secretary of Defense, Robert S. Me- 
Namara, and ceremoniously bade him fare- 
well admidst a great fanfare of oratory and 
salutes. On the same day, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, John W. 
Gardner, whose department encompasses 
most of the areas involved in the racial crisis, 
quietly cleaned out his desk and left the 
Government. No speeches, no salutes, no 
medals, It was a small clue, but a telling 
one, to the nature of the priorities as they 
are now perceived in Washington, 

In a year or two, we fear, another Presi- 
dential commission will be detailed to ex- 
amine a new and more devastating set of civil 
disorders. It will dispatch its task forces to 
the scenes of new riots. Perhaps it will start 
with Omaha, Nebraska. In due time, it will 
issue a report to be filed and forgotten. 

If this seems an overly grim appraisal of 
the present and the prospect, we can only 
reply that the record of the recent past and 
the mood of Congress and the country today 
do not seem to us to justify a more cheerful 
outlook. 

Those who do not learn from history, said 
Santayana, are condemned to repeat its mis- 
takes. Nothing less than a moral revolution 
in the thinking of white America will free 
black America from the chains it is deter- 
mined to break—peacefully if possible, 
violently if necessary. An Administration and 
a Congress obsessed with a multi-billion dol- 
lar military strategy in Vietnam and a penny- 
pinching rejection of explosive needs at home 
are bent on faithfully fulfilling Santayana’s 
formula for disaster. 

Hope will return to American hearts only 
when we recognize the moral outrage we are 
committing in Vietnam and, at the same 
time, act boldly on the Kerner Commission’s 
conclusion that there is “no higher priority” 
than the challenge at home. 
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RURAL AMERICA NEEDS IMPROVED 
ELECTRIC SERVICE 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the job 
of bringing electricity to rural America 
has not been completed. 

Believe it or not, in my own State of 
Wisconsin and many other areas of the 
country there are still families who must 
live without electricity. Obviously, they 
are unable to share in the full benefits of 
life in America today. In cases brought 
to my attention, the reason for the lack 
of electricity is the high cost of bringing 
power to a rural home from the main line 
of a private power company a few miles 
away. 

The rural electric cooperatives, which 
participate in the programs of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, are 
charged with the responsibility of serv- 
ing everyone within their assigned area. 
It is clear that to complete the job of 
electrifying the countryside, private pow- 
er companies must accept a similar re- 
sponsibility. 

I shall cite some specific cases of Wis- 
consin families still living today without 
electricity. In Marinette County, a group 
of nine families still do not have elec- 
tricity because they cannot afford the 
high cost, ranging from $500 to $5,000 
each, requested by the private power 
company to bring them a powerline to 
their homes from the main line 1 to 2 
miles away. 

One gentleman wrote me: 

We have built a retirement home in Silver 
Cliff, Marinette County, Wisconsin. Since 
purchasing this property, we have anxiously 
awaited the arrival of electricity on our road. 
It is difficult to imagine not having this con- 
venience in this day and age, and we feel 
that private utilities should be compelled 
to update their policies of extension. This 
being a monopoly, we cannot go elsewhere 
for service and they not only want us and 
other parties in our area to build their lines 
for them in advance of service to the tune 
of $768.75, but will also then charge a 
monthly rate even when this service is not 
used 


Another Marinette County family 
wrote: 


We have a home, not a lake cottage, lo- 
cated in Marinette County. This is a main 
thoroughfare with mail delivery, school 
buses, telephone, black topped and com- 
pletely up-to-date except for electricity. We 
are both retired and trying to live here and 
it is hopelessly impossible to try to figure 
out a heating system and plumbing without 
electricity. We will have to discard our TV, 
ironing conveniences, wash machine and 
dryer and many other appliances. 

The electric is two miles to the west of us 
and one mile to the east with houses all 
along in between. We have tried for at least 
13 years to get this service. Since 1954 the 
number of signers has gone from 7 to 14 and 
the price from $500 to $5,000 for us alone. 
Note the letter stating that we should pick 
up the whole bill and collect as people sign 
along. Why should we finance this service— 
we don’t sell electric! Is this a money-mak- 
ing organization or a service organization? 
In the good state of Wisconsin with many 
businesses and fast growing communities, 
why do we have to go back to the 1890's? 


Mr. President, I ask the same ques- 
tion: Why can we not bring electricity 
to every family in America who wants it 
without charging them more than many 
of them earn in an entire year? 

In Sawyer County a group of 14 Indian 
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and two non-Indian families is seeking 
Federal help in getting electric power to 
their homes. They have been told that it 
would cost $8,000 to run the powerlines 
to their group of homes from the main 
line some 2 miles away. They have been 
able to raise only $500. 

One woman in the community wrote 
to me: 

I first became aware of this situation last 
fall when visiting in the houses of Indian 
friends. It is the third generation I am now 
visiting, and without the aid of electric pow- 
er, they will advance into a right place in 
our world much more poorly than did their 
parents, and we will have wasted our efforts 
and money to improve their education and 
living standards. 


If these families were living within a 
mile or two of a rural electric coopera- 
tive, it would cost them only $5—for a 
cooperative membership fee—not $500 or 
$5,000 to hook up to the main powerline. 
The cooperative would absorb the cost of 
extending the powerline to their homes. 

The rural electric cooperatives do 
not seek profits for themselves. Instead, 
they aim at improving service and saving 
money for their consumer members. In 
Wisconsin, as in other areas of the coun- 
try, the area coverage policy has become 
increasingly vital to the development of 
the rural electrification system. Under 
this policy, the final decision for estab- 
lishing or expanding a system is not made 
on the criteria of whether an individual 
line or section will be self-supporting, but 
whether the entire system is feasible as a 
whole. 

Following this guideline, the overall 
job is harder for the cooperatives than 
for private power companies due to the 
extreme difference in the amount of con- 
sumer density and revenue per mile. For 
example, REA cooperatives in Wiscon- 
sin serve only 3.2 consumers per mile and 
average $538 in revenue per mile, com- 
pared with 23.1 consumers and $4,828 per 
mile for class A and B commercial utili- 
ties. The national figures are even more 
striking, with the commercial utilities 
enjoying a national consumer density of 
34 per mile and average revenues of 
$7,820 per mile of line. 

As our rural areas have changed and 
developed with agriculture, business, and 
industry expanding their operations, the 
use of electricity has increased at a tre- 
mendous rate. Over the past 10 years, 
the average monthly consumption of 
electricity per rural consumer has nearly 
doubled. On the farm alone, more than 
400 different uses of electricity have been 
developed, with at least 250 of them lead- 
ing to increased production and more 
profitable farming. 

This mounting demand on our rural 
electric cooperatives makes it imperative 
that existing transmission lines be 
strengthened, new lines established and 
substations improved to carry the needed 
increased power to the rural consumer. 

While the demands of the past three 
decades have proven the worth of the 
rural electric cooperative, the rural power 
requirements of the next two decades will 
triple in comparison to today’s needs. 
Even at the present time, our coopera- 
tives are being called upon to serve some 
150,000 additional consumers each year. 

Like many pioneering programs de- 
signed to benefit the public, the rural 
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electrification program faces the risk of 

becoming a victim of its own success. 

Many people who fought the program 

from the outset now say that it has been 

a very successful program but we do not 

need it any more since it has done such 

a great job of bringing electric power to 

the countryside. 

I state again that the job is not com- 
plete. The rural electrification program 
must be continued and improved if Wis- 
consin and other States in our Nation 
are to make maximum use of our exist- 
ing and potential resources. 

In a fine speech recently before the 
annual meeting of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association in Dal- 
las, Tex., Norman Clapp, the Administra- 
tor of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration and a native of Wisconsin, out- 
lined the achievements made by the REA 
since 1961. I ask unanimous consent that 
his remarks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF NORMAN M. CLAPP, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRA~ 
TION, BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, DALLAS, TEX., FEBRUARY 27, 
1968 
Standing here on this platform in Dallas 

today at another annual meeting of the Na- 

tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion inevitably brings back memories of sim- 
ilar occasions. I cannot help but recall 
that 13th day of February 1961, 7 years ago 
when I was first brought to this very plat- 
form—somewhat umofficially—as the new 

REA Administrator-Designate of President 

Kennedy. I remember so vividly your genuine 

and heart-warming welcome. 

I am sure there were many of you who 
wondered then what that perhaps-too-young 
looking country newspaper publisher and 
politician from Wisconsin knew about rural 
electrification. I can only hope you have now 
been reassured that whether I knew any- 
thing about rural electrification or not then, 
I have since learned a few things—under 
your expert tutelage. 

The important part of our first meeting 
here in Dallas, however, was that I came 
with the mandate of a new President of the 
United States for a new start in rural elec- 
trification to give it an active vibrant role in 
the New Frontiers of American Progress. It 
was a mandate to put an end to the doldrums 
and the defensive years of the 50's, to “get 
on” with our work, to get rural electrifica- 
tion—with America—moving again. 

This, in the seven years which have fol- 
lowed, we have been doing. 

I recall too another occasion—four years 
ago, less than four short months after the 
appalling, world-shaking tragedy of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's assassination. In the period 
which followed, the American people—in- 
deed the people of the whole world—had 
been watching anxiously to learn what effect 
that tragedy might have upon the direction 
of our Government and the gathering mo- 
mentum of American progress and world 
leadership. But if there had been any doubt 
about the stability of American democratic 
institutions, if there had been any question 
of the capacity of American political 
leadership to meet such a crisis, it was 
quickly dispelled and firmly answered by the 
sureness and decisiveness with which Presi- 
dent Johnson assumed the awesome respon- 
sibilities thus thrust upon him. 

America did not falter—at home or abroad. 
By word and deed President Johnson made it 
unmistakably clear that our expanding New 
Frontiers of social justice and economic op- 
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portunity were in fact to become the un- 
folding of the Great Society. 

And so it was, when I spoke to you from 
this platform at your annual meeting in 1964, 
that I could assure you that mandate of 1961 
to get on with the job of rural electrification 
was still in full force and effect. 

To those of you who had long known Pres- 
ident Johnson’s public and personal partici- 
pation in the advancement of rural electrifi- 
cation I am sure this came as no surprise. 
No President of the United States has ever 
been so intimately involved in this program 
as President Johnson has—as a rancher and 
charter member of a rural electric cooperative 
on the Pedernales, as a Member of the House 
of Representatives and United States Senator 
from Texas, and then as Majority Leader of 
the Senate, Vice President and President of 
the United States. From the earliest days 
of the REA program over 30 years ago he has 
understood firsthand the mission of elec- 
tricity in raising rural living standards mak- 
ing possible both better living and better 
farming, and opening the way for greater 
growth and development of rural America. 

Four years have now passed since I brought 
you that message here in this great audi- 
torium. In the meantime, it has required 
many difficult decisions to keep the rural 
electrification program moving forward. Some 
of the toughest budget decisions have had 
to be made by the President himself. But I 
can tell you here today that throughout it 
all President Johnson has never wavered in 
his full support of the rural electrification 
program. 


Without this firm direction and unwaver- 
ing support of the progress made in rural 
electrification these past seven years would 
not have been made; indeed it could not have 
been made. 

Although there have been some earlier 
periods in which more miles of distribution 
line and more rural consumers have been 
connected than in this current period, these 
seven years since 1960 have been, by all 
other standards, the ou 
years of the programs’ 

Rural electric systems financed by REA 
have added $1.8 billion to their physical 
plant, more than 30 percent of their total 
plant value now standing at $5.7 billion. 

The service they render in terms of kilo- 
watt hours sold has increased since 1960 by 
25.5 billion kilowatt hours, This increase of 
seven years represents very nearly half of 
the total kilowatt hours sold on these sys- 
tems last year. The total was 52.8 billion. 

Annual system revenues increased by $360 
million from 1960 to 1967 accounting for more 
than a third of the total annual revenues 
of $975 million received last year. 

The volume of financing made available 
through REA has been an indispensable, key 
element in this phenomenal growth of your 
systems and your service capabilities. Since 
1960 over $2 billion of REA loans have been 
approved to improve and expand your rural 
electric systems. This is half again as much 
as provided in the previous seven year pe- 
riod—45 percent more, to be exact, than the 
total amount of loans approved in the seven- 
year period 1953 to 1960. In fact the loans 
made in these last seven years account for 
more than a third of the total of all loans 
made during the entire 33-year history of 
REA. 

Cash advances made from approved loans 
in this period have likewise far outstripped 
the cash advanced in any previous period of 
similar duration. Since 1960 cash advances 
have totaled $1.8 billion, 40 percent more 
than the cash advances made in the previous 
seven year period. 

To demonstrate not only the magnitude 
but the firmness of the President's commit- 
ment to the needs of rural electrification, let 
me point out that even in the face of all the 
current problems of the Federal budget, pro- 
viding as it must for a major military com- 
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mitment in Vietnam as well as meeting all 
the other necessary domestic demands upon 
it, REA expects to make electric loans of $350 
million this fiscal year and the President has 
recommended that $345 million be author- 
ized for next fiscal year, 1969. 
Contrast this with the situation which 
ed when I first came before you in 
1961 here at Dallas. 

Total electric loans made by REA in fiscal 
year 1960 were only $220 million. President 
Eisenhower’s budget recommendations for 
1961 had projected a loan program at the 
same level, His budget recommendation for 
fiscal year 1962 prepared and sent to Con- 
gress just before he left office requested 
funds for an electric loan program of only 
$184 million. 

As revealing as is that contrast in fiscal 
support, the problems of rural electrification 
in 1960 went even deeper than that. To fully 
assess the significance of the revitalization of 
this program since 1960, we need to think 
back and recall again the situation which 
prevailed prior to that time. 

I voice no criticism here of my distin- 
guished predecessors in the Office of Admin- 
istrator of the REA from 1953 to 1960. They 
have my deep and abiding respect and sym- 
pathy, for they were charged with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying on a program within 
a hostile administration. 

In the top policy-making circles in and 
around the White House in those days the 
REA program was an unfortunate step-child, 
unloved and unwanted. 

In those circles REA’s mission was com- 
pleted—in the eyes of those who could read 
only the cold, bare numbers of farms elec- 
trified. They could not or did not choose 
to read the plain language of the statute 
and understand the full scope of the mission 
that the 74th Congress under the inspired 
leadership of George Norris and Sam 
Rayburn had entrusted to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

For the first time there was being openly 
espoused the idea that the rural electric co- 
operatives were merely stop-gap devices to fill 
an interim need until their service areas be- 
came attractive enough to be taken over and 
served by the power companies for their 
profit potential. Such a concept could and did 
flourish among public officials attuned more 
to Wall Street and LaSalle Street than to 
Main Street. In their thinking, the rural elec- 
trification program was at best an unprofit- 
able Government banking operation making 
and collecting loans at an interest rate of 
which they did not approve—and which they 
wanted to change. 

With the problems of wholesale power sup- 
ply looming up as the keystone of survival for 
the rural electric cooperatives the traditional 
independence of the REA Administrator's 
judgment in exercising his loan authority 
had been challenged. The Hoosier loan appli- 
cation to finance facilities which the electric 
cooperatives of southern Indiana needed to 
escape from costly, unfair, and restrictive 
power contracts became a study in frustra- 
F by high-level political obstruc- 

on. 

Although the bitter battle you waged in 
the Congress to affirm the Administrator's 
independence in loan decisions resulted in 
passage of the Humphrey-Price Bill, it met 
with a Presidential veto. 

Colorado-Ute had become the symbol of a 
kind of unwilling and unhappy partnership 
worked out in those days under which the 
cooperatives got the financing for generation 
and transmission facilities from REA, but the 
power companies operated the facilities. 

In such a climate it is little wonder that 
very little if any progress was being made in 
reorienting the REA program to the changing 
character of rural areas. Dual rates and re- 
strictive power supply contracts were being 
used to reserve the more attractive commer- 
cial and industrial loads in rural areas for the 
power companies. Consideration of the long- 
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range survival and effectiveness of the rural 
electric cooperatives as they were affected by 
both wholesale power supply and territorial 
rights was being completely overlooked, if not 
deliberately foreclosed, in shaping the gen- 
eral policy framework within which REA had 
to work. 

The public power preference principle— 
built step by step by the Congress over a 
span of a half century—was being eroded and 
dismantled by the very officials charged with 
its administration. Clark Hill remains a mon- 
ument to the Georgians who resisted and 
won. These same Officials were condemning 
TVA as socialistic rather than commending 
it as a shining example of effective democracy 
at work. “Dixon-Yates” will long live as a 
symbol of an infamous episode of those 
times, 

Borrowing a phrase from Dickens—it was 
the worst of times—when people in positions 
of responsibility openly rejected it with pious 
pleas that they had no “utility responsibility” 
and used that phrase to justify reversing 
time-tried basic principles. 

And it was the best of times—when rural 
America’s leaders stood firm against assault 
after assault upon their power Magna Carta. 

This was the background against which 
President Kennedy had made his pledge at 
Billings, Montana, in 1960 to “restore REA 
to its former role of pre-eminence, freeing it 
from constant concern over political inter- 
ference, higher rates of interest and budg- 
etary starvation and enabling that remark- 
able American institution to get on with its 
work of providing low-cost electricity and 
telephones for every American farm fam- 
ily.” It is against this background that the 
true proportion of our progress in rural 
electrification must be measured these past 
seven years, 

No President since Franklin Roosevelt has 
given the REA program the personal atten- 
tion and public recognition President 
Johnson has given it. 

Although a score or more highly contro- 
versial loans have been made since 1960 


there has been absolutely no instance of 


political interference with the Administra- 
tor's judgment in the approval of any loan 
these past seven years. 

The 2 percent interest rate still holds on 
REA loans, which have been made available 
in greater volume since 1960 than in any 
similar period in the program's history. 

To avoid the prospect of future budgetary 
starvation we have joined you in an effort 
to develop a source of supplementary fi- 
nancing outside the Federal budget. Al- 
though it is recognized that such supple- 
mental financing will carry higher rates of 
interest, there is no compromise in our po- 
sition that basic 2 percent REA financing 
shall be provided to the full extent it is 
needed at that rate by a rural electric sys- 
tem to accomplish the program objectives 
of area coverage, parity rates and service, and 
a stable, permanent condition. 

In getting on with our work of providing 
low-cost electricity for every American farm 
family REA has been working with you in 
all the multitudinous aspects of borrower 
development with these results: 

The retail cost of electricity to all con- 
sumers served by REA-financed rural sys- 
tems has been cut 15 percent, from 2.32 
cents in 1960 to 1.96 cents in 1966. 98.4 per- 
cent of all farms now have central station 
electric service. 

REA-financed rural systems serve a million 
more meters than in 1960—or nearly 4 mil- 
lion more people to make a current total of 
more than 20 million American people pres- 
ently served. 

This has been possible because in these 
past seven years we have assisted in develop- 
ing wholesale power supply more economical 
and more responsive to the requirements of 
the rural electric cooperatives. 

REA-financed generating capacity in serv- 
ice has more than doubled since 1960 to a 
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present capacity of 3.6 million kilowatts now 
supplying 23 percent of the annual energy 
requirements of the REA-financed distribu- 
tion systems. 

Dual rate and restrictive wholesale power 
contracts have been reduced from 189 to 21 
involving only three companies. 

The average cost of wholesale power pur- 
chased has been reduced 7 percent, bringing 
it down to a present average cost of 6.4 mills. 

Lower cost service has been possible also 
because some degree of legal protection 
against territorial loss or invasion has been 
provided in 14 additional states since 1960. 
This, of course, has come about through 
the efforts of the cooperative organizations 
themselves and their statewide associations 
but with important technical assistance 
from REA and its legal counsel in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In some 
instances this has been aided through direct 
intervention of the Justice Department 
where judicial proceedings have been in- 
volved, 

Improved wholesale power supply arrange- 
ments have enabled rural electric systems 
to improve their territorial security in a 
number of states. 

Lower cost service has been possible be- 
cause through our joint efforts in rural areas 
development, system consumer density and 
consumer sales have increased to bring 
capital investment per kilowatt-hour sold 
down from 12.2 cents per kilowatt hour in 
1960 to 9.6 cents per kilowatt hour in 1966. 

With the progress this record represents 
the rural electric cooperatives are clearly 
emerging as a major social and economic 
institution essential to the welfare and ad- 
vancement of the vast rural areas of the 
Nation and by the same token essential to 
the proper rural-urban growth balance for 
the Nation as a whole. They are an institu- 
tion representing a multi-billion dollar in- 
vestment in service facilities. They are an 
institution supplyng a vital utility service to 
20 million people in 84 percent of the coun- 
ties of the Nation, They not only are a sub- 
stantial employer themselves, but they pro- 
vide a service which makes possible the 
business development and employment of 
others. They are an institution which brings 
together in a service organization an influ- 
ential cross-section of the local leadership 
in thousands of rural communities across the 
country. 

But what is past is only prelude. The 
greatest opportunities are still ahead. With 
growth necessarily come growing responsi- 
bilities. With greater importance to the pub- 
lic welfare comes a greater public obligation. 
Your ability to discharge those responsibili- 
ties creditably, to meet those obligations 
acceptably, will hinge on two key elements— 
money and management—the quantity of 
one, the quality of the other. 

On the matter of money we face an im- 
mediate test in the battle of the budget for 
fiscal year 1969. The President is undertaking 
an effort, on a scale unparalleled in the 
history of the country, to keep vital domes- 
tic programs moving forward at the same 
time we meet the expense of a major mili- 
tary operation in Vietnam. 

The President has recommended to the 
Congress that funds be provided to finance 
& loan program of $345 million for rural 
electrification next year, about the same as 
available this year. 

To make this possible your help is needed 
in three ways. 

First, your active efforts are needed to 
make the public—and the Congress—aware 
of the urgent need for this level of loan 
authority, not only in the interest of the 
rural committees you serve, but also in the 
broad public interest of a sound and better 
America. 

Second, in these days of heavy drain upon 
the cash resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment to meet all our national commitments— 
the commitments to these vital domestic 
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programs as well as our national security 
commitments abroad—we need your help 
in temporarily funding your REA electric 
loan program. We need your help in lending 
the maximum use of your surplus cash re- 
sources to our common program purposes 
through the Joint REA-Borrower Cash Man- 
agement Program. 

The amount of cash the Federal Treasury 
must supply this year and next to pay your 
requisitions under approved loans is deter- 
mined by two factors. One is the amount of 
cash paid out on your requisitions. The other 
is the amount of cash you pay into the Treas- 
ury yourselves—in scheduled debt service as 
required under your notes and in additional 
cushion of credit payments paid in ahead of 
due dates. 

In fiscal year 1966 the total cash paid 
out on electric loan requisitions was $278.8 
million. Total receipts from electric loan re- 
payments and cushion of credit advance pay- 
ments was $203.3 million, leaving a net 
amount of $75.5 million which the Treasury 
had to supply from other sources. 

In the last fiscal year, 1967, without the 
Joint Cash Management Program—or the 
Joint Counter Inflation Program—as it was 
then named—the total anticipated disburse- 
ments to electric borrowers would have been 
$375 million, total electric loan repayments 
and receipts expected were $204 million, less 
a reduction of $12 million in cushion of 
credit. On this basis the net cash to be sup- 
plied by the Treasury from its other sources 
would have been $183 million. 

But under the Joint Cash Management 
Program, with your cooperation, the amount 
requisitioned was cut by $66.3 million and 
the receipts from electric loan repayments 
and advance payments were increased by 
$34.4 million. This reduced the net cash 
drain on the Treasury by more than $100 
million from the original forecast, down to 
$82.3 million, 

Advance repayments increased from $10.7 
million in 1966 to $27.6 million in 1967, two 
and one-half times the previous year's level. 

This is a remarkable demonstration of your 
sense of public responsibility and your spirit 
of cooperation in workng with your Federal 
Government in this joint undertaking. Those 
of you who contributed to this record can be 
justly proud of your part in it. All of us 
must be genuinely grateful for your assist- 
ance in thus helping keep the life-line of 
REA credit open. 

I want to assure you that officials in the 
Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of 
the Budget and the White House, know 
about your magnificent cooperation in these 
difficult times. I also want to stress that their 
knowledge that you are doing your part has 
been a key factor in making it possible for 
us to do our part—to keep open your credit 
line by avoiding drastic cuts in your loan 
levels. 

For the present fiscal year we need your 
help in holding cash requisitions to $365 
million and boosting cash receipts from elec- 
tric borrowers to $243 million, and thus hold- 
ing the net cash requirement from the 
Treasury to $122.5 million, Without a Joint 
Cash Management Program the net cash 
drain on the Treasury for REA electric loans 
would be expected to go as high as $223 
million. 

If through a temporary pooling of our cash 
resources, we can succeed in holding down 
the net cash demands upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment the loan level itself need not be of 
immediate concern to those who are so in- 
sistent upon budget cutting these days. 

Meeting the goals of the Joint Cash Man- 
agement Program is the best insurance there 
is for maintaining the REA line of credit in 
this period of Federal Budgetary problems. 

Finally your understanding and support is 
needed in one further respect. Even with a 
successful Joint Cash Management Program, 
the Federal Government will still have to 
find substantial sums of cash elsewhere to 
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meet the commitments of the REA loan pro- 
gram. It will either have to come from in- 
creased taxes or increased governmental bor- 
rowing. 

Too much reliance on additional borrow- 
ing poses serious dangers of excessive price 
inflation—which in reality taxes every con- 
sumer, A substantial part of the additional 
budget requirements must be met through 
increased tax revenues, as the President has 
recommended. The continued funding of 
vital domestic programs, the protection of 
people from the toll of inflation require of 
us a willingness to meet the necessities of 
fiscal responsibility in this present period of 
stress. 

For the long pull the growing needs of 
rural electric cooperatives for additional 
capital over and above the need for basic 2 
percent REA direct loans still require the 
development of some suitable source of sup- 
plemental financing. The defeat of the legis- 
lation proposed two years ago to create a 
Bank for Rural Electric Systems did not solve 
the problem or make it go away. It is still 
there. It still must be solved. 

I know that you, through your National 
Association, are studying the problem again 
to see if there is another way of gaining 
access to the private money market at usable 
rates and under terms that can give at least 
the more advanced rural systems the greater 
financial flexibility needed to support the 
higher interest rates involved in this type of 
financing. 

It is quite possible that if the Congress is 
unwilling to allow this greater flexibility in 
any supplemental financing involving Gov- 
ernment participation, your best interests 
may dictate a type of supplemental financing 
without Government participation. Greater 
freedom in the use of loan funds may, in 
some cases at least, more than compensate 
for the extra cost which loss of Government 
participation would probably involve. 

Money—capital—will be a major factor in 
determining the future of the rural electric 
cooperatives. The problem of adequate capi- 
tal for future growth must be solved. I am 
confident it can be solved. 

But there is another side to the problem. 
It is the need for constantly improving an 
increasingly effective management. Manage- 
ment determines the kind of results which 
come from the use of money. 

The rural electric cooperatives are cur- 
rently going through a period of heavy turn- 
over of top management. The program is 33 
years old, great numbers of the cooperatives 
are now in their 25th to 30th year, and con- 
sequently large numbers of the original 
managers are being lost through retirement 
or death. The supply of top-notch, well- 
trained replacements is not fully meeting the 
need. Recruiting by the individual coopera- 
tive is difficult and cumbersome. There is 
need for a broadly supported plan of re- 
cruiting through the colleges and univer- 
sities to channel more of this kind of man- 
agement material to the rural electrification 
program, Your national association is mov- 
ing in this direction. Some statewide asso- 
ciations are giving attention to various re- 
cruiting as well as training programs aimed 
at the problem, but it would appear that 
the need is still far outrunning the remedies. 

Special attention must be given to the 
quality of management as well as the quan- 
tity of management material. The growing 
complexity of the management problems of 
rural electric cooperatives, like all other busi- 
ness, is simply one of the signs of the times. 
This must be matched by greater technical 
training. 

In the case of rural electric cooperatives 
there is still another aspect of quality in 
management which must not be overlooked. 
Their history and origins have made them 
more-public-than-usual enterprises because 
they have, from the beginning, worked in 
close cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment in a kind of joint venture to accom- 
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plish the public purposes of the rural electri- 
fication program. Their challenge in the fu- 
ture—and their great opportunity—is keyed 
to the broad public needs of the communities 
they serve. 

As a consequence—if the electric coopera- 
tives are to measure up to their opportuni- 
ties—they will need a special breed of new 
management for the future. It will have to be 
more intensively and expertly trained than 
ever before to match the growing sophistica- 
tion of their operations. And it will have to 
be as broadly grounded as ever in the prac- 
tical arts of social management and action 
to handle the public responsibilities which 
go with the citizenship role of rural electric 
cooperatives in their communities. 

The rural electrification movement has a 
proud history of miraculous achievement in 
the face of great handicaps. I am confident 
it will meet the challenge of the future with 
equal success. The success of the past has 
been possible only though a close and sym- 
pathetic working partnership between you 
and your Government. 

To meet the growing challenge of the pres- 
ent and the future this working partnership 
must be preserved and strengthened in many 
ways, but at the same time it can be ex- 
pected that in the long run an increasingly 
greater portion of the joint responsibility 
will fall upon you, your management, and 
your associations, state and national. You will 
have to gear up to meet the demands of 
change. Old methods will have to give way to 
new as the shaps of rural electrification 
changes to meet the changing character of 
rural America. 

And to all this must be added one final 
ingredient—leadership. You are in a strategic 
position to supply public leadership in your 
respective local communities. You repre- 
sent and work with significant numbers of 
people through active cooperative organiza- 
tions, and your leadership can be effective on 
both a statewide and national scale. Your 
activities involve the public interest, and they 
are directly and vitally affected by public 
decisions. It is not only in the self-interest 
of your tions that you must offer 
leadership in public matters but also in the 
interest of making Government and our social 
institutions responsive to the needs of the 
people—for you are a significant cross sec- 
tion of the people. 

The great progress we have made these past 
seven years has been possible because we have 
worked together and because of the energy 
and determination of your leadership in the 
basic public decisions that have been made 
along the way since 1960. 

Whether this program—and all it means 
to America—can move forward at the same 
pace in the years ahead or is forced to fall 
back again and spend its energies in the 
purely defensive battles of survival will be 
determined in large measure by the 1 
and effectiveness of your leadership in 
months and years ahead. 

The great opportunity is yours. If it is ig- 
nored, if you fail to seize it, it may be lost 
forever and all America will be the loser. 


That must not happen. 
LAWRENCE F. “LARRY” O'BRIEN: 
GENERAL OF THE 


POSTMASTER 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the United States has been blessed with 
some great Postmasters General, begin- 
ning with the greatest of them all, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. The best ones have been 
good politicians, such as Benjamin 
Franklin, James Farley, and now Larry 
O'Brien. Although Larry O’Brien has 
served only since 1965, he will be listed 
4 A0 able, outstanding Postmaster Gen- 
e 
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Mr. O’Brien has been involved for 30 
years in the political life of our Nation. 
Beginning in 1938, he worked at the local 
district level in Massachusetts, and then 
came to Washington as administrative 
assistant to Representative Furcolo in 
1948. He managed Representative John 
F. Kennedy’s campaign for the Senate 
in 1952 and for reelection in 1958. In 
1959 and 1960, O’Brien was national di- 
rector of organization for the historically 
successful campaign of John F. Kennedy 
for the Presidency. 

During the Kennedy administration, 
and for 2 years under President Johnson, 
O’Brien served as Special Assistant for 
Congressional Relations. In this position 
he had responsibility for seeing that the 
President’s program was enacted by Con- 
gress. History has recorded the success 
of that 44-year period with its great 
volume of legislation for domestic prog- 
ress. 

In 1965, Larry O’Brien was appointed 
to the Cabinet as Postmaster General. 
As chairman of the Post Office Subcom- 
mittee and as ranking majority member 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service of the Senate during the 
time that Larry O’Brien has served as 
Postmaster General, I have had ample 
opportunities to observe his work. That 
work has been dedicated, competent, and 
efficient. 

His relations with Federal employees 
have been excellent. The first Executive 
order officially recognizing employee 
union rights came from the Kennedy ad- 
ministration while O’Brien served there. 
Only 14% months ago, the largest single 
management-employee contract in his- 
tory was signed by Postmaster General 
O’Brien with seven unions. It is a great 
tribute that this man enjoys the equal 
respect of both the mail handlers and 
the mail users. 

Above all else, this man should be 
saluted for his loyalty. He served two 
Presidents with complete dedication. He 
is a man who has been on the campaign 
trail for 30 years, and one can only begin 
to imagine his feelings toward the pros- 
pect of resigning and joining the cam- 
paign of an old friend. But Larry 
O’Brien remained fully on the job until 
President Johnson’s decision not to run 
again released him. 

This combination of unquestioned 
loyalty and an uncommonly high com- 
petence has served our country well and 
brought great credit to two Presidents. 
Larry O’Brien is still young, so I know 
we can look forward to many more years 
of public service by him. I wish him con- 
tinuing success in life. 


FALLING DOMINOES 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, an 
excellent editorial entitled “The Falling 
Dominoes” appears in the April issue of 
that excellent monthly the Progressive. 
The editorial follows closely in its im- 
plications on the Progressive’s piece 
pointing to the need of action to stop our 
civil strife. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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FALLING DOMINOES 


The war in Vietnam has assumed a mad- 
ness all its own. Whenever in the past the 
military news was bad for “our side,” our 
Government would turn on a propaganda 
faucet marked “WHAM” (for Winning Hearts 
and Minds) which would pour out a stream 
of statistics designed to show how we were 
improving the lot of the peasants and cap- 
turing the loyalty of the countryside through 
our much publicized pacification program. 

Indeed, just before the Vietcong’s Tet of- 
fensive, Robert W. Komer, chief of the pacifi- 
cation program who has been dubbed by ir- 
reverent newsmen “the Wizard of Wham,” 
produced a mountain of statistical data to 
show how we were winning “the other war” 
as a result of “pacifying’’ more than 5,000 
hamlets and providing security from the 
Vietcong for 1,500,000 South Vietnamese. 

Shortly afterwards, Komer’s computerized 
tables collapsed like a row of dominoes. The 
Vietcong’s whirlwind offensive showed how 
feeble were the foundations of the pacifica- 
tion program, how little was our success in 
“winning the hearts and minds of the peo- 
ple.” For, clearly, the Vietcong could not 
have achieved the measure of surprise and 
success they did without the massive collab- 
oration of the South Vietnamese in city 
and country, whose hearts and minds we 
were assured belonged to us. 

The solid fact that emerges from the de- 
velopments of the past few months—and it 
is one that has been long emphasized in these 
columns—is that the people of South Viet- 
nam and their army have no heart or stomach 
for this war we are waging in their name, 
have little or no confidence in their corrupt 
and corruptly chosen government, bitterly 
resent the absence of land reform, and yearn 
more for peace for themselves than for vie- 
tory” for President Johnson. 

While the Vietcong display the courage 
and commitment of those who believe in 
their cause, the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment and army reveal the cowardice and 
corruption that go with saving skins and 
making a fast buck characteristic of those 
who have no stake in the outcome. After 
surveying the countryside and talking to 
scores of American officials on the scene re- 
cently, two correspondents for The Wall 
Street Journal reported this catalogue of 
complaints from the Mekong Delta to cities 
of the north: 

“South Vietmamese soldiers looting the 
homes of their own countrymen and exploit- 
ing refugees; senior officers with an over- 
riding interest in saving their own skins; 
civilian authorities who seemed to vanish 
with the sound of gunfire or who were frozen 
into inaction because Saigon hadn't yet told 
them what to do 

“Actually, looting of Vietnamese property 
by Vietnamese soldiers extended throughout 
the country, according to Americans. That 
isn’t all. In Pleiku, for several days American 
troops had to supply water to parched refu- 
gees in nearby camps before Vietnamese 
soldiers could take over. The Vietnamese 
soldiers promptly began charging their 
homeless countrymen up to forty cents a 
gallon.” 

It is against the background of this re- 
port—and there are countless others like 
it—that we can appreciate the truth of Ar- 
thur Z. Gardiner’s recent assertion that 
U.S. policy in Vietnam is “creating more 
Vietcong than we are destroying.” Gardiner 
is no cocktail party pundit spearing his olive 
to show how the war can be won. He served 
for four years as director of the U.S. foreign 
aid agency in South Vietnam and today re- 
ceives a continuous flow of grass-roots re- 
ports in his current role as executive director 
of the Federally-supported International 
Voluntary Services in Vietnam. 

On the basis of these reports, Gardiner 
is convinced that the United States is “going 
down now on a course that has no ending 
whatsoever,” that “unless we do something 
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different, we are going to be hopelessly 

ged down in a major war in Asia which 
our military leaders have said we should 
avoid at all costs,” and that constructive 
efforts toward a peaceful and prosperous 
Vietnam “are doomed if they must depend 
on the leadership of an unstable, little- 
respected military clique elected by a small 
minority vote.” 

His first-hand findings have led Gardiner 
to the conclusion that far from supporting 
the U.S. effort in Vietnam, hatred for 
America exists in most of Vietnam today 
because of “the overbearing presence of 
500,000 Americans,” the jealousy of Viet- 
namese Officials displaced by U.S. advisers, 
and because of U.S. military tactics which 
have devastated the countryside, killed many 
thousands of Vietnamese, gutted the coun- 
try's economy, and uprooted nearly a quarter 
of the civilian population. 

Gardiner’s solution is as simple as it is 
sensible. Paraphrasing Gardiner’s conclusion, 
the Associated Press said he urged that the 
United States “should try hard for a peace 
settlement and pull its forces out of 
Vietnam.” 


RACIAL COOPERATION IN UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, racial strife 
has captured the major share of the 
headlines during recent days. Fortu- 
nately, my home State of Utah escaped 
the riots, the fires, and the looting which 
occurred elsewhere. In fact, we have 
never had a serious racial disturbance. 

But, of course, this does not mean that 
we are immune from such violence. There 
are dozens of cities where there had not 
been racial violence before last summer. 

But the citizens of Utah, I am proud 
to say, are taking some very positive 
action to open up and keep open the 
lines of communication between the var- 
ious ethnic groups which combine to 
make up the population of our great 
State. 

An example of this action is an equal 
opportunity conference which will be 
held April 23 and 24 at the Hotel Utah 
in Salt Lake City. 

The conference is an excellent ex- 
ample of how various groups can work 
together to find solutions for grave prob- 
lems. This 2-day conference certainly 
will not guarantee that Utah will solve 
all its inter-racial problems. But it does 
show that various groups are willing and 
able to sit down together and discuss 
the problems. Such discussions demon- 
strate that solutions are obtainable. 

The conference is cosponsored by the 
Bi-City Urban League, a group called 
Plans for Progress Businesses of Utah, 
and various State and Federal Govern- 
ment agencies. 

I am especially pleased to see various 
industries represented, because I sin- 
cerely feel the private business sectors of 
our Nation must help to solve these 
social-economic problems or they will 
not be truly solved. 

A representative of United States Steel 
is the general chairman. The various 
committee chairmen represent the Bi- 
City Urban League, University of Utah, 
US. Civil Service Commission, Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
and Kennecott Copper Corp. Various 
other agencies, companies, and organi- 
zations will be represented. 

The topics to be discussed will go right 
to the heart of the racial problems in 
our country. They include: “What It’s 
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Like To Be a Minority Member in Utah,” 
“Housing Discrimination: A Nationwide 
View,” “I’m Going To Be Your Neigh- 
bor: Invitation or Threat?” “Training 
and Jobs for Minority Group Members: 
A Nationwide View,” “Jobs and Skills for 
All,” and “Where Do We Go From Here?” 

I have supported civil rights legisla- 
tion my entire time in the Senate and 
will continue to do so in the future. But 
legislation cannot do the entire job of 
establishing better relations among the 
citizens of America. Such meetings as the 
one to be held in Salt Lake City on April 
23 and 24 may be more effective locally 
than the passage of new laws. I am proud 
of my fellow Utahans for their efforts 
in this important area. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» the program of 
topics and names of participants. 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY CONFERENCE, SALT LAKE 
Crry, UTAH, APRIL 23-24, 1968 
(Sponsored by: Bi-City Urban League, Plans 

for Progress Businesses of Utah, State and 

Federal agencies) 

TUESDAY, APRIL 23 

8:00-9:00 A.M.: Mezzanine-Hotel Utah; 
Registration. 

9:00 A.M.: Junior Ballroom. 

Opening Remarks, Mr. David L. Bigler, 
Conference Chairman, 

9:25 A.M.: “What It’s Like to be a Minor- 
ity Member in Utah.” 

Moderator: Dr. Allison Thorn, Professor 
of Sociology, Utah State University. 

Panel: Mr. Quentin Garcia, Mrs. Lee 
Saenz, Mrs. Bettye Gillespie, Mr. George 
Woods, Miss Patricia Carter. 

10:30 A.M.: Break. 

10:45 A.M.: Discussion Period. 

12 noon: Luncheon, Empire Room, 

Luncheon Chairman, Nathaniel C. John- 
son, Bi-City Urban League. 

Invocation, Fawn Groesbeck, District 
Councillor, Christian Women’s Clubs of 
Utah. 

Musical Selections, Students, Westminster 
College, under direction of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hays Simpson. 

Luncheon Speaker, Tom Robles, Area Di- 
rector EEOC, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

2:00 P.M.: “Housing Discrimination—A 
Nationwide View”, Junior Ballroom. 

Floyd Covington, Equal Opportunity Spe- 
cialist, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Los Angeles. 

2:30 P.M.: “I'm Going to be Your Neigh- 
bor! —Invitatlon or Threat?” 

Moderator: Dr. John Pennock, Professor 
of Sociology, Utah State University. 

Panel: Kathy Hawkins, Coordinator, Af- 
firmative Action Project, Anti-Discrimination 
Division; John Kirkham, Honors Student, 
University of Utah; Glen L. Edwards, Real- 
tor; Sheldon R. Brewster, Former Speaker, 
Utah House of Representatives; Kyle A. Bet- 
tilyon, Civil Rights Chairman, Utah Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. 

3:30 P.M.: Break, 

3:45 P.M.: Discussion Period. 

Awards banquet 

7:00 P.M.: Lafayette Ballroom. 

Keith Duvall, President, Bi-City Urban 
League. 

Innvocation, John H. Vandenberg, Presid- 
ing Bishop, L.D.S. Church. 

Awards Presentation. 

Musical Entertainment, Clearfield Job 
Corps, Thiokol Chemical Corporation, John 
Weis and Glen Hildebrandt, Instructors. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24 
9:00 A.M.: “Training and Jobs for Minority 


Group Members—A Nationwide View,” 
Junior Ballroom, 
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James Chase, Employment Service Con- 
sultant Regional Office, Denver, U.S. Dept. 
of Labor. 

9:30 A.M.: “Jobs and Skills For All.” 

Moderator: Neal Opsal, Regional Personnel 
Officer, U.S. Forest Service. 

Panel: James Chase, Department of Labor; 
Lionel J. Bradford, Chief Consultant, Utah 
State Department of Employment Security; 
Robert Halliday, Executive Vice-President, 
Utah Manufacturers Association; George 
White, United Steel Workers of America. 
(Former Chairman, Colorado Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission, Denver). 

10:30 A.M.: Break. 

10:45 A.M.: Discussion Period. 

12 Noon: Lafayette Ballroom. 

Luncheon, Samuel L. Allan, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, Host. 

Invocation, Father Lawrence Sweeney, 
Chaplain, Newman Student Federation. 

Musical Selections, Mrs, Jackie True, Mrs. 
Karen S. Archibald, Mrs. Judi Siddwell. 

Luncheon Speaker, Honorable Calvin L. 
Rampton, Governor of Utah. 

2:00 p.m.: “Where Do We Go From Here?” 
Junior Ballroom. 

Group Discussions with Honors Students 
from University of Utah as rapporteurs. 

1, What specific step should be taken to 
assure equality in housing opportunities for 
minority group members in Utah? 

2. What specific steps should now be taken 
to assure equality in employment opportuni- 
ties? 

3. Would a permanent “Urban Coalition” 
be helpful to Utah? 

4. What can I do to contribute to equal 
opportunity for all? 

5. What can my company or union do? 

3:00 p.m.: Break. 

3:15 p.m.: Concluding Plenary Session. 

Dr, J. D. Williams, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Utah. 

4:20 p.m.: Summation, David L. Bigler, 
Conference Chairman. 


CONFERENCE PLANNING COMMITTEE 


General Chairman: David L. Bigler, U.S. 
Steel Corporation. 

Project Director: Nathaniel C, Johnson, 
Bi-City Urban League. 

: Dr. J. D, Williams, Director, 
Hinckley Institute of Politics, University of 
Utah. 

Registration and Finance: Samuel L. Allan, 
Representative, U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Arrangements: Lee Moss, Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

Publicity: Kenneth Kefauver, Kennecott 
Copper Corporation. 


QUEEN ISABELLA DAY 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Monday is 
the 517th anniversary of the birth of 
Queen Isabella of Spain. The Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is one of several 
States which has proclaimed April 22 
Queen Isabella Day. Gov. Raymond P. 
Shafer delivered the following proclama- 
tion: 

Christopher Columbus’ voyage, which 
opened North and South America to settle- 
ment and development by European nations, 
was made possible through support from 
Queen Isabella. 

The five hundred and seventeenth anni- 
versary of the birth of Queen Isabella, under 
whose intelligent and unselfish rule Spain 
prospered, will be observed on April 22, 1968. 

Therefore, as Governor of Pennsylvania, 
I am happy to designate April 22, 1968, as 
Queen Isabella Day in the Commonwealth 
and urge all citizens to mark this day 
with ceremonies appropriate to honor her 
memory. 


I am pleased to join fellow Pennsyl- 
vanians in commemoration of this day. 
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THE TET OFFENSIVE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, Dr. Phan 
Quang Dan, the leader of the Free Dem- 
ocratic Party of South Vietnam, and for 
many years a leader in the fight for a 
free and independent nation, has given 
us his assessment of the Communist Tet 
offensive. It is an assessment that points 
out weaknesses and errors, but also 
strength and future hopes for his na- 
tion. It gives the tally of people killed 
sa homes destroyed. But it also points 
out: 


South Vietnam, with all its weaknesses, is 
emerging from the Lunar New Year storm 
as a definitely viable state with a basically 
loyal army and police and a population 
firmly committed to freedom. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Dan’s assessment, which 
I have taken from the pages of the 
AFL-CIO publication, American Feder- 
ationist, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE COMMUNIST TET OFFENSIVE: AN 
ASSESSMENT 
(By Phan Quang Dan) 

The Communist general offensive on the 
Lunar New Year truce devastated 36 popula- 
tion centers throughout South Viet Nam. 

About 6,000 civilians were killed, another 
11,000 wounded. Over 60,000 houses and 
many hospitals and schools were damaged, 
20 percent of them beyond repair, Relief cen- 
ters overflowed with 660,000 refugees. These 
were at latest official figures, While the num- 
ber of civilian casualties must be higher, 
with the Communists practicing wholesale 
murder, sparing neither women nor children, 
the number of refugees will decrease greatly. 
Many families who rushed to the refugee 
centers for security reasons will soon return 
to their homes untouched by the fight, with 
order being gradually restored, 

The task of recovery is at any rate enor- 
mous and imposes new burdens on South 
Viet Nam. It is also feared that while the 
South Vietnamese government is devoting all 
its time and energies to the rebuilding of 
the cities, the Communists driven back to 
the countryside might regain control of the 
villages from which they had been ousted 
over the past two years. Rural pacification 
already impaired by the Communist massacre 
of a yet undetermined number of civil serv- 
ants and cadres would then suffer a major 
setback, 

Several basic weaknesses on the allied side 
allowed the Communists to stage their mur- 
derous assault. 

The undeniable military and political suc- 
cesses achieved since 1966 had generated a 
marked euphoria among the higher ranks of 
the South Vietnamese administration. Con- 
sequently, the temptation was strong to relax 
and enjoy spring as the Lunar New Year ap- 
proached, The week preceding this New Year 
of the Monkey was celebrated in an unprece- 
dented orgy of firecrackers. In that rejoicing 
atmosphere, the South Vietnamese army and 
police lowered their guard; over half were on 
home leaves; those on duty joined the gen- 
eral merrymaking. They were not to blame, 
Tet being to the Vietnamese what Christmas 
is to the Americans, and the Tet truce having 
been respected by all sides concerned even 
in the worst days of the war against France 
and the Communists having themselves pro- 
posed this time an unusually long seven-day 
truce, However, the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment should have been more vigilant and 
realized from past experiences that Commu- 
nist promises and offers are not to be taken 
at face value. Their overconfidence and un- 
guarded good faith opened the door to Com- 
munist massive infiltration into the cities. 
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Months before the Communist onslaught 
there were rumors that the cities might soon 
be invaded. At the same time the Com- 
munists, who had failed to score modest 
victories by attacking isolated posts such 
as Dakto in the highlands and were losing 
control of the countryside, showed signs that 
they were groping for a new strategy. They 
started to launch commando attacks on 
minor district capitals in provinces as wide 
apart as Thua Thien on the Perfume River 
and Bien Hoa on the Dong Nai River. 

There were plenty of straws in the wind 
presaging that some unusual event was in 
the making. Yet the South Vietnamese and 
their allies were not informed on the scope 
and timing of the Communist plot. No arms 
caches were discovered, no Communist con- 
spirators arrested, no important documents 
captured which would have unveiled the 
enemy’s designs. 

The South Vietnamese and allied intelli- 
gence services were well organized and re- 
sourceful, There was, however, a conspicuous 
absence of popular participation and profes- 
sional agents, no matter how well trained, 
operating without that important political 
factor, can be compared to diligent ants 
which might circle assiduously a coconut in 
all directions and yet will have the most 
serious difficulties to learn what goes on 
inside. 

This absence of mass organization to sup- 
port the allied troops was the major weakness 
of an otherwise powerful war machine, The 
Communists were thus free to plot in great 
secrecy and attack at the time and place of 
their choosing. 

This absence of popular participation made 
it also difficult to dislodge Communist guer- 
rillas after they succeeded in infiltrating 
population centers. The allies, not knowing 
with accuracy the enemy’s strength and 
whereabouts, had to resort to heavy shelling 
and bombing over large areas in order to 
wipe out even small units of Communist 
invaders, causing greater destruction than 
needed. 

The South Vietnamese people were stunned 
by the Communist blow, It was, however, 
easy to anticipate that not unlike ripples in 
a lake hit by a stone widen and sharpen 
with distance the emotional shock in the 
United States may be stronger. 

A similar though reverse situation hap- 
pened when American war protesters staged 
street demonstrations from coast to coast 
culminating last October in a spectacular 
march on the Pentagon. Reaction in Viet 
Nam was out of proportion with what took 
place in the United States. While Vietnamese 
nationalists grew worried, Communists and 
fellow travelers exuberated, convinced that 
impassioned deprecations in New York 
streets got the upper hand over responsible 
debate in the capital, that the American 
people had lost their will to resist aggres- 
sion and that any further war escalation by 
Hanoi and the National Liberation Front 
would force the Americans out of Viet Nam 
and Southeast Asia in a matter of months. 
Such estimates based on sensational news- 
paper headlines and oversimplified facts 
were, of course, far wide of the mark. 

It is true that the Communist offensive 
has inflicted severe human and material 
losses on South Viet Nam and that the new 
Republic is afflicted with serious weaknesses. 
It would be, however, highly erroneous to 
conclude that the Communists have scored 
a major victory, that they are growing 
stronger and that the fight for freedom in 
Viet Nam is doomed to failure. 

The allied troops rapidly regained control 
of all cities in a matter of days or hours, 
except for Hue the old imperial capital 
which was invaded by large units of the 
North Vietnamese Army and was liberated in 
late February after infinite precautions were 
taken to safeguard to the maximum its his- 
toric monuments and cultural treasure. 

It was Officially estimated that 51,000 Com- 
munists died in the attacks and that an- 
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other 7,000 were made prisoners. Allowing 
for inevitable inflation since it was not al- 
together easy to tell Communists, especially 
when unarmed, from ordinary civilians, 
those figures drastically reduced down to 
half would still represent terrific losses from 
which ft would be hard for the enemy to re- 
cover. The price paid by the Communists 
was much higher than bare figures sug- 
rion, the losses including many of their 

and most intrepid fighters 
poopie to the last man in suicidal mis- 
sions like the attacks on the Independence 
Palace, the American Embassy and the 
Saigon radio station. 

By contrast, allied casualties were 6,000 
dead, two-thirds of them South Vietnamese 
and one-third Americans along with other 
allied soldiers. It was the worst defeat the 
Communists have ever experienced, much 
worse than the heaviest defeat they suffered 
in the 1946-1954 Indochina War in Vinh 
Yen at the northern tip of the Red River 
delta in January 1951, when Vo Nguyen Giap 
launched Operation Hoang Hoa Tham 
against De Lattre de Tassigny’s troops and 
lost 6,000 dead and 500 captured. 

As more detailed reports were received 
from the provinces, the overall picture of 
the Tet battle emerged clearer. All the 36 
population centers attacked were provincial 
capitals. Eight of them were lightly shelled 
without being invaded. Most of the others 
were partly seized for a few days. In the 
northernmost province of Quang Tri, which 
had been submitted to previous sporadic 
Communist attacks, the South Vietnamese 
army and police were on the alert and re- 
pelled the North Vietnamese invaders in no 
time. Only Hue and Kien Hoa fell under 
complete Communist control. It took one 
week to recapture Kien Hoa and three weeks 
to recapture Hue. But Kien Hoa has been a 
strong center of Communist agitation since 
1940 and Hue, close to the Demilitarized 
Zone, has been consistently hostile to the 
Saigon administration ever since the Bud- 
dhist revolt of 1963. 

No district capital was attacked. The coun- 
tryside was quiet. And, during the first week 
of Communist assault, highways were un- 
usually free throughout South Viet Nam. 
The Communist general offensive amounted 
to a flurry of simultaneous raids on pro- 
vincial cities. The districts and villages were 
left unruffied, sketching out the limits of 
Communist strength and capabilities. 

There was also overwhelming evidence 
that a large percentage of the invaders were 
North Vietnamese recently infiltrated into 
South Viet Nam through Laos and Cam- 
bodia, some of them not knowing the names 
of the cities where they were operating. The 
native Viet Cong were mostly teenagers, often 
under 15. North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
attackers all came from outside the cities. 
They were told by their leaders that little 
fighting would have to be done, that it would 
be a triumphal march, with the South Viet- 
namese army joining them spontaneously 
and the population acclaiming them as lib- 
erators in a nationwide popular uprising. 
The Saigon government would flee away and 
the Americans would have no alternative left 
but to pack and go. 

Communist certitude of victory was so ab- 
solute that no precautions were taken any- 
where for an eventual retreat. It was also 
noteworthy that Hanoi had celebrated the 
Lunar New Year one day ahead of the tra- 
ditional calendar and that the Viet Cong 
delegate in Moscow had announced by the 
end of January that a Communist-led coali- 
tion government would soon be set up in 

on. 

The wild Communist speculations were not 
without a basis. In the recent past, popular 
uprisings overthrew the dictatorial regime of 
Ngo Dinh Diem in November 1963 and later 
on brought the downfall of three other gov- 
ernments, The present Saigon regime was 
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bitterly criticized both at home and abroad 
for inefficiency and corruption. Influential 
Vietnamese and American politicians per- 
sistently voiced regarding its via- 
bility. It all added up to the impression that 
the South Viet Nam was a rotten fruit about 
to fall. The Communists, by throwing 60,000 
invaders into a surprise assault on the most 
vital population centers, would create more 
turmoil than needed to wreck such a shaky 
regime. 

Facts, however, posed the most brutal de- 
nial to Communist predictions. The South 
Vietnamese army and police fought back 
bravely and well and in many instances they 
fought alone without American assistance. 
There was not a single unit surrendering or 
going over to the enemy, even when over- 
whelmed in number and firepower. The 
rumors repeatedly echoed in the interna- 
tional press that the South Vietnamese army 
and police were badly Communist- infiltrated 
were thus proved to be grossly exaggerated. 

Small groups of sympathizers in Hue and 
Dalat gave assistance to the raiders by feed- 
ing and guiding them. But there was no 
popular uprising, no peasant revolt in the 
villages, no city worker revolt in the factories. 
No Communist flags were raised by the pop- 
ulation. The few red flags flying over Hue 
were hoisted by the invaders themselves. Peo- 
ple either locked themselves indoors or fled 
away from the attackers; there were even in- 
stances of their fighting the Communists 
with knives and sticks. 

In the wake of the Communist offensive, 
the political situation in South Viet Nam 
remained surprisingly orderly and stable. In 
the past 25 years, under comparably dra- 
matic circumstances, whether after the Japa- 
nese coup in March 1945, the signature of 
the Geneva Agreements in July 1954 or the 
overthrow of Ngo Dinh Diem in November 
1963, the country was plunged into a chaotic 
situation with political groups mushrooming 
by the hundreds and bitterly contending 
for power. This time the legality of the con- 
stitutionally elected government was con- 
tested by nobody. There was instead wide- 
spread realization that national unity should 
crystallize around the constitutional govern- 
ment. There was an upsurge of popular good- 
will. Relief centers were organized spontan- 
eously to receive war refugees and the gov- 
ernment swiftly moved in to assist. Blood 
donors crowded hospitals to save the 
wounded. The Army of the Republic of Viet 
Nam, the ARVN, took a praiseworthy part in 
those social activities and even helped col- 
lect garbage and clean Saigon streets. 

Efforts were made to organize a political 
front of national unity. The quiet and per- 
severing endeavors in the past three years to 
give South Viet Nam a constitutional basis 
were paying off handsomely. 

Five weeks after their general onslaught, 
the Communists are continuing sporadic at- 
tacks on the cities, mostly by mortars and 
rockets. These are but small waves after the 
tempest. Life everywhere is fast getting back 
to normalcy. Markets are again busy. There 
is no food shortage. Chickens, fish and vege- 
tables are again coming from the villages 
and many products are selling at even lower 
prices than before Tet. People showing a 
great resiliency are resuming their everyday 
work and rebuilding their homes from rubble. 

Determination to resist Communist ag- 
gression is stronger than ever before. For the 
first time the city dwellers themselves real- 
ize that this war is theirs. There are less 
draft dodgers. Young people are joining the 
armed forces with greater conviction and 
with the encouragement of their families. 
The organization of civil defense services, of 
a nationwide home guard, has now its best 
chances of succeeding. 

This tremendous opportunity may turn a 
temporary military success into a decisive 
political victory, if it is forcefully seized 
upon by the South Vietnamese government 
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to move forward fast, reorganize the ARVN 
and the administration, wipe out corruption, 
carry out sweeping land reforms, mobilize 
active popular participation and achieve na- 
tional unity. Anyway, it is safe to draw from 
recent events the following conclusions: 

1. The National Liberation Front or Viet 
Cong has been weakening and continues to 
weaken. Since 1966, they have lost every 
single battle waged against the allies, wheth- 
er in the highlands or in the Mekong River 
delta. The daily average of ambushes and 
acts of sabotage they were able to stage de- 
creases steadily. Their indiscriminate terror- 
ism and heavy taxation alienated the peas- 
ants who had previously given them support 
because of agrarian reforms. The living and 
fighting conditions of the guerrilla become 
increasingly intolerable. “No food when alive, 
no coffin after death” was their popular say- 
ing to depict the fate of the Communist 
fighter. Consequently, it became increasingly 
difficult for the Viet Cong to recruit soldiers. 
They had to enlist by force youngsters often 
in their early teens to compensate for severe 
losses on the battlefields. 

The Viet Cong gradually lost control of the 
countryside. By the end of 1967 they con- 
trolled less than 20 percent of the total popu- 
lation in South Viet Nam. Hard as they tried, 
they did not succeed in preventing the na- 
tionwide elections organized by South Viet 
Nam to elect a Constituent Assembly in 
September 1966, a President, a Vice President 
and a Senate in September and a House of 
Representatives in October last year. 

In the Lunar New Year offensive, the Viet 
Cong played but a secondary role. 

2. The North Vietnamese Communists have 
been moving steadily into the center of the 
stage to replace the Viet Cong. The initiated, 
planned and led the recent attacks on South 
Viet Nam’s cities. In the First Corps Area, 
especially in Hue and Quang Tri, they did all 
the fighting. In the deeper South, they also 
played the leading role. 

There are no Viet Cong around the De- 
militarized Zone and Khe Sanh is being en- 
circled only by North Vietnamese 

The North Vietnamese soldiers have better 
weapons but they will command even less 
popular support than the Viet Cong, who 
at least enjoy the advantage of being native 
people and knowing their villages well. 

There is no longer any demarcation line, 
any demilitarized zone. The North Viet- 
namese are infiltrating Laos and Cambodia 
and they are invading South Viet Nam by 
whole divisions. By contrast the South Viet- 
namese and the Americans continue to re- 
spect the boundaries and look upon North 
Viet Nam as a forbidden sanctuary, de- 
termined to confine the war within its pres- 
ent limits of a legitimate self-defense against 
aggression. Opinions might differ on the pro- 
priety of such a policy. The goodwill and 
restraint of Washington and Saigon cannot, 
however, be doubted. 

3. The rules of the war used to be hit and 
run on the Communist side, search and 
destroy on the allied side. These are dras- 
tically changed, at least for the time being. 
The Communist blindly attacked the cities 
and they have been massing troops to besiege 
Con Tien, Dong Ha, Khe Sanh, Quang Tri and 
Hue. The economic ruins in North Viet Nam 
and the political bankruptcy of the Viet Cong 
in South Viet Nam have very likely brought 
home to Hanoi that its pretense of sustain- 
ing a protracted war of 5, 10, 15 or 20 more 
years no longer sounds very realistic. A 
switch in strategy, no matter how hazardous, 
is therefore self-imposing. There is reason- 
able confidence that the allies will meet this 
challenge of Communist stepped-up aggres- 
siveness with determination and imagina- 
tion. 

4. The instantaneous and well-coordinated 
allied reaction to the Communist Tet offen- 
sive gave a reassuring idea of the capabilities 
of a good working military alliance. The 
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South Vietnamese and American troops, the 
most important by their size, bore the brunt 
of the fight. But all the other allies—Thais, 
Filipinos, New Zealanders, Australians and 
South Koreans—also played their part. The 
South Koreans did marvels in the Second 
Corps area. The Australians helped regain 
control of Ba Ria and Phuoe Tuy with the 
least damage to the civilian population. 

The success of this military alliance un- 
derlines a major diplomatic achievement. Of 
all the pacts initiated by the United States 
after World War II for the sake of collective 
security of the free world, the SEATO pact 
was the first to go into effect. It pledged 
to protect its members against both aggres- 
sion and subversion and extended its um- 
brella over the three States of Indochina. 

South Viet Nam, victim initially of sub- 
version and then of aggression, has been 
benefitting from its protection but has been 
also contributing the lion’s share in terms 
of material damage and human losses. The 
two Southeast Asian members of the pact, 
the Philippines and Thailand, honored their 
commitments. Furthermore, Australia and 
New Zealand, members of the ANZUS pact, 
also joined the fight. South Korea, member 
of neither pact, contributed 40,000 soldiers, 

The most remarkable fact about the going 
into effect of the SEATO and ANZUS pacts 
is that they went into effect without a cata- 
clysmic disaster of the size of Pearl Harbor 
taking place. Because Communist aggression 
is being resisted in Viet Nam, the world will 
be spared the holocaust of a nuclear world 
war. 

5. South Viet Nam, with all its weaknesses, 
is emerging from the Lunar New Year storm 
as a definitely viable state with a basically 
loyal army and police and a population firm- 
ly committed to freedom. 

6. The South Vietnamese people, suffering 
the heaviest losses from this war waged on 
their land, want peace more than any other 
people. They are, however, determined not 
to let themselves become enslaved by Com- 
munism. On the other hand, after the Com- 
munists’ treacherous Tet offensive it will 
take more than mere words to convince them 
of Hanoi’s good intentions. The North Viet- 
namese hints at peace, casually made at cock- 
tail parties and echoed by their minor dip- 
lomats, were no more than soap bubbles 
while their overt aggression weighed like 
rocks. Any peace proposal pointing to the 
soap bubbles while overlooking the rocks 
would not be practical. 

It is hoped, however, that after a few 
more unsuccessful military ventures Hanoi 
will realize that aggression no longer pays 
and will consent to sit down at the con- 
ference table to discuss future relationships 
between the two Viet Nams. 


THE HOPE OF THE CITIES: NEIGH- 
BORHOOD PRIDE AND INITIATIVE 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on April 
18 the New York Times published an arti- 
cle concerned with a cleanup campaign 
organized by the residents of 103d Street 
between Lexington and Third Avenues 
in New York City, a block which had 
been badly damaged by riots last sum- 
mer. The residents worked 6 months on 
restoring businesses to their block, paint- 
ing tenements, planting trees, and keep- 
ing the block free of rats and refuse. 

East 103d Street is only one of a 50- 
block renovation campaign which will 
commence this Saturday in New York, 
Brooklyn, and the Bronx. 

I believe the article is a good example 
of what pride and initiative by neighbor- 
hood residents can do. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


East 103D STREET LEADS WAY FOR A Bic CLEAN- 
uP JOB 
(By Murray Schumach) 

There are no empty stores on East 103d 
Street, between Lexington and Third Ave- 
nues, where last summer a woman was acci- 
dentally shot and killed by a policeman in 
the worst riot in East Harlem. 

Now, about six months after the tenement- 
dwellers of this crowded block vowed to 
salvage it from the ravages of slum deteriora- 
tion, it has become a model for a vast cam- 
paign, beginning Saturday, to renovate fifty 
blocks in slums of Manhattan, Brooklyn and 
the Bronx. 

Yesterday morning, when the fire hydrant 
was turned on for the usual sweepup eight 
trees were being planted in front of tenement 
walls painted pastel gray below the second 
floor, 


In the spotless basement, which was once 
a rat-infested clutter of junk, residents were 
making plans for their Wednesday night 
meeting. 

On the corner near Third Avenue, children 
played in the sunlight before a mural with 
the legend “Viva La Calle 103." 


MORE THAN A CLEANUP 


“To speak of the achievements of the peo- 
ple of this block as just a cleanup is to use 
an offensive label,” said Msgr. Robert J. Fox, 
as he walked through the block of about 4,000 
people, talking to adults in Spanish and to 
children in English. 

“This is not just a one-day shot,” said the 
monsignor, who is Coordinator of the Span- 
ish Community of the Archdiocese of New 
York and a leader in the drive. “This is an 
organic beginning. This is evidence that 
there is an alternative to guns and tanks 
on the one hand, and molotov cocktails on 
the other. The people here have touched the 
potential of belief in themselves that can 
be reached everywhere.” 

Putting aside his broom on a stoop, Roberto 
Vega, vice president of the block’s six-month- 
old association, pointed out the block of 
clean stores, including three groceries, a 
restaurant, two barber shops, a beauty par- 
lor, a bakery, a cuchifrito, and stores selling 
fish, records, jewelry, dry goods, candy. 

“All we need is a little bank,” he declared, 
“and we have a little city.” 

YOUTH GETS WISH 

On the sidewalk near the Mayaguez Barber 
Shop, at No. 157, where new tiles and door 
are to be installed soon, Valentian Haddock, 
whose mother was killed in last summer’s 
riot, looked at the newly planted trees and 
said: 

“I got my wish. We got the trees. I was 
planning to move out after my mother was 
killed. Then this project began. It made me 
love my block. Now I want to stay in my 
block.“ 

In striking contrast to this block is the 
appearance of 102d, between Lexington and 
Third. There, stores are abandoned, sheet 
metal where windows used to be and signs 
saying: No loafing here.” Small lots are 
junkyards of broken glass, old mattresses 
and discarded auto tires. 

There is a strong sense of possessiveness 
among the residents of 103d Street. They 
speak of “my” block, or “our” block, or “the 
block.” 

“We worked like dogs for this,” said Gloria 
Rodriguez, secretary of the block association. 
“I have lived here for 11 years. And when 
this began we had our doubts. We had our 
disagreements. Then we talked things out, 
and we worked things out. During the gar- 
bage strike our block was clean. 

Julio A. Flores, a lawyer, said simply: “I’m 
a part of the block. Everybody in the block 
is doing his part. We learned one thing from 
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last year: Don't say it can’t be done, because 
it can be done.” 

The nerve center and headquarters of the 
work is the renovated cellar on No. 158 
where the meetings are held and, on Friday 
and Saturday nights, the neighbors gather 
for music, bingo and conversation. 

On the walls are a picture of the Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., a mural of the 
block, and a poster reading, “All you need 
is love.” 

The residents have furnished it with chairs 
and second-hand sofas. They have cemented 
huge holes in the floor and hung Japanese 
lanterns from the ceiling. 

The yard at the rear, which was little more 
than a garbage dump, is now cleared and 
this summer the residents will be installing 
grills for cookouts and tables for dominoes. 

Capt. Solomon Gross, who has been at the 
East 104th Street police station for 18 months 
has only praise for the work of the resi- 
dents of East 103d Street. He says: 

“Td like to see something like this happen 
on every block. Since this began the people 
have become closer and there has been a 
diminished sense of alienation. There is a 
whole new spirit in the block.” 


NEW YORK STATE AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS ENDORSE PROXMIRE 
ODOMETER BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
spring I introduced proposed legislation 
providing that motor vehicles sold or 
shipped in interstate commerce be 
equipped with tamperproof odometers to 
insure the buyers of used cars that the 
auto mileage that was recorded on a 
given car’s odometer was accurate. There 
is no doubt in my mind that much of the 
uncertainty confronting the used car 
buyer would be removed if he could rely 
on the mileage shown on a car’s odome- 
ter as being absolutely accurate. In view 
of the current vogue for “truth” bills, 
we might call this a “truth-in-car-sales” 
proposal. 

Similar proposals have been passed 
on the State and local levels, and just 
recently a resolution endorsing my bill, 
S. 1621, as approved by the New York 
State Automobile Dealers, Inc., came to 
my attention. This group pointed out, 
with sound reasoning, in my estimation, 
that State and local laws and regula- 
tions will simply result in a welter of 
different approaches to a problem that 
is national in scope. My bill received 
their endorsement because it provides a 
uniform national solution to the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in 
the Record. I know that the members 
of the Committee on Commerce, to 
which my proposal was referred, will be 
particularly interested in the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas, over a period of years legislation 
in New York State and many other State 
Legislatures has been introduced and passed 
in some States regarding odometers on motor 
vehicles, and 

Whereas, there seems to be a growing trend 
in local legislative bodies and by certain local 
administrators to consider laws or regulations 
regarding odometers either by new legislation 
or under powers previously granted in prior 
legislation, and 

Whereas, laws, ordinances, rules or regula- 
tions at State and local levels will necessarily 
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result in a myriad of different regulations 
and types of regulations with reference to a 
situation that is national in scope and that 
best lends itself to a solution national and 
uniform in application, and 

Whereas, the Board of Directors of the New 
York State Automobile Dealers, Inc. recog- 
nized the scope and magnitude of the prob- 
lem and were the first Association in the Na- 
tion to recommend a solution by unani- 
mously passing a resolution on June 11, 1963 
at Whiteface Inn, N.Y. urgently requesting 
all domestic automobile manufacturers to in- 
stall on each new vehicle beginning with the 
1964 models or as soon thereafter as is prac- 
ticable, sealed and tamper-proof odometers, 
and 

Whereas, although copies of sald resolution 
were transmitted to the several domestic au- 
tomobile manufacturers and to N.A.D.A. ur- 
gently requesting their best efforts to accom- 
plish this end, and 

Whereas, a number of other States and 
local Associations in addition to N.A.D.A. 
later adopted the same or similar resolutions 
with no apparent success, and 

Whereas, United States Senator Proxmire 
of Wisconsin has introduced a bill, S. 1621, 
in the 90th Congress which provides that 
motor vehicles shipped in inter-state com- 
merce shall be equipped with tamper-proof 
odometers, 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the New 
York State Automobile Dealers, Inc, in Con- 
vention assembled at Kiamesha Lake, N.Y., 
Oct. 15-17, 1967, endorse and support Sen. 
Proxmire's aforesaid bill, S. 1621, and urge 
that N.A.D.A. support and take the necessary 
steps to help secure passage of this bill into 
law, thereby making it unnecessary for local 
and State legislative or governing bodies or 
officials to be concerned with odometers or 
laws, ordinances, or regulations pertaining 
thereto, and 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the Officers, Di- 
rectors and Directors-elect of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association, to the mem- 
bers of the Automotive Trade Association 
Managers and trade media. 


RESIGNATION OF THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I have pre- 
viously commented in the Senate upon 
the resignation of Lawrence F, O’Brien 
as Postmaster General. What else needs 
to be said about this sterling public 
servant and very professional politician, 
however, was well expressed in an edi- 
torial entitled “Exit O’Brien,” published 
in the Evening Star of April 12. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exrr O'BRIEN 

The resignation of Lawrence F. O’Brien as 
Postmaster General is, according to those 
who profess to know, the prelude to his emer- 
gence as a member of Robert F. Kennedy's 
presidential campaign staff. If so, the move 
will complete a cycle of political loyalty. 

O’Brien was a charter member of the 
“Trish Mafia,” the small circle of close per- 
sonal friends who surrounded John F. Ken- 
nedy during his meteoric political career. 

the post-convention campaign of 
1960, he served as national director for the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket. Following the elec- 
tion, he acted as liaison between the White 
House and Congress. 

When John Kennedy was slain, O'Brien 
apparently believed that his personal anguish 
was somehow less important than the wel- 
fare of the country and the orderly transfer 
of power. He stayed on the job, using his 
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political acumen to help Lyndon Johnson 
push through Congress the origi- 
nated by Kennedy. For his loyalty, the Presi- 
dent rewarded him with a cabinet post. For 
what was, in their narrow view, O’Brien’s de- 
fection, some influential members of the 
Kennedy circle never forgave him. 

The one notable exception, it now appears, 
was Robert F, Kennedy, who seemed to have 
some understanding of what loyalty and duty 
are all about. President Johnson's declaration 
that he will not accept renomination has 
freed O'Brien from his obligation to the pres- 
ent administration. If Kennedy is indeed for- 
tunate enough to sign up the political pro, 
he will have a one-man team worth all the 
historians, scholars and writers together. 


U.S. HISTORY POINTS TO USEFUL- 
NESS OF HUMAN RIGHTS TREA- 
TIES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
are those who maintain that the ratifica- 
tion of the human rights conventions 
will be of little use; that these treaties 
do not significantly help men in their 
struggle for liberty and freedom. 

I do not argue that the ratification of 
these conventions leads to instant justice. 
But neither do I think these conventions 
are meaningless. For it is the nature of 
man to set his goals high and then 
struggle to achieve them. 

Take our own history as an example. 
Our Declaration of Independence and Bill 
of Rights are monuments to the high 
ideals of our Founding Fathers. But ef- 
fective as these documents were, justice 
was not immediately established. 

The declaration was that all men were 
equal. Yet we know that slaves were not 
given their political rights. Women were 
also discriminated against. 

Mr. President, the United States has 
made magnificent progress in guarantee- 
ing justice and freedom for all Ameri- 
cans. But this was possible only through 
long centuries of struggle and turmoil. 
It has been a long, hard road but it has 
been a road which this country has con- 
tinually decided to travel. 

Mr. President, I call upon the Senate 
to reaffirm our basic commitment to hu- 
man rights and to ratify the human 
rights conventions on the political 
rights of women and forced labor. 


THE CALIFORNIA PREPAID MEDICAL 
PLAN 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, Medical 
World News magazine of April 5 contains 
a short news item entitled “California 
MD's Join Prepaid Plan.“ 

In view of the extensive health legis- 
lation that has been or is soon to be sub- 
mitted to this session of Congress, it is 
important to bear in mind the conse- 
quences of recently enacted laws. Be- 
cause of mounting costs and other prob- 
lems that have been experienced as a 
result of medicare and medicaid, we are 
forewarned that legislation without 
planning and research may often be 
both costly and inadequate. Future leg- 
islation in the area of health care should 
be guided by the experience already 
gleaned by groups of private practioners 
and experimental Government programs. 

A recent survey of hospital administra- 
tors revealed that the two more frequent 
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complaints about Medicaid are slowness 
of reimbursement and the excessive 
amounts of redtape and paperwork. This 
complaint is frequently heard from phy- 
sicians, as well. As of January of this 
year, hospital payments in California are 
being made in regular monthly amounts, 
subject to revision. Extension of this 
concept to other health services war- 
rants close study. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CALIFORNIA MD’s Jorn PREPAID PLAN—PAR- 
TICIPANTS WILL Draw MEDICAID FEES From 
Sums FIXED By STATE 


For the first time, physicians are being 
called upon to help underwrite the financial 
risks of Medicaid. California’s Gov. Ronald 
Reagan, largely thwarted in his efforts to 
cut the scope of Medi-Cal, turned to a pilot 
prepayment program that marries the Brit- 
ish concept of fixed per-capita payments 
and the American pattern of fee-for-service. 

Some 290 doctors in private practice in 
four counties of central California have con- 
tracted under the new financing approach 
to provide all the medical services needed 
by nearly 22,000 Medicaid enrollees in their 
area for a year. The state pays a fixed sum 
per enrollee per month into a pool that will 
be divided among participating physicians. 
But unlike their British GP colleagues, the 
California physicians receive a fee for each 
professional service that they perform. If 
the fees exceed the premium pool in a given 
month, the doctors all take a cut the next 
month to make up the deficit. If the pool 
shows a profit, the state takes it. 


MONTHLY POOL SET AT $165,000 


The plan now embraces 21,800 welfare re- 
cipients in San Joaquin, Amador, Calaveras, 
and Tuolumne counties. But signs point to 
wider use. Physicians are likely to endorse 
a plan that offers them their “usual, custom- 
ary, and reasonable” fees, subject only to 
limitation by the California Medical Asso- 
ciation’s Relative Value Studies (RVS). The 
base fee under this guideline is $6. Else- 
where in the state, doctors’ fees under Medi- 
Cal have been frozen by state order at or 
below the levels charged as of Jan. 1, 1967. 

The contracting party for the new plan is 
the San Joaquin Foundation for Medical 
Care, whose members comprise 96% of the 
doctors in the four-county area. The foun- 
dation undertakes to give welfare enrollees 
all the medical care they need at a fixed 
premium, ranging from $6.25 per month for 
a dependent child to $14.50 for a totally dis- 
abled person. This creates a pool of $165,000 
a month, or an average of $7.57 per welfare 
enrollee. 

The system “puts a predictable ceiling on 
costs for a predictable time,” says foundation 
president Donald C. Harrington, And under 
the San Joaquin contract, “all claims from 
all providers, including hospitals, nursing 
homes, and pharmacies, will flow through 
the foundation office.” The information will 
be recorded on patient and provider profile 
cards. “Out of this,” says Dr. Harrington, “we 
hope to develop review mechanisms that will 
guarantee good care and eliminate under- 
and overutilization.” 

Governor Reagan has challenged "other 
private, professional health care groups" to 
come forward with ways “to improve the 
quality of care while keeping costs under 
control.” The California Blue Shield organi- 
zation, which now handles Medi-Cal profes- 
sional service claims on a reimbursement 
basis in the 54 other counties of the state, 
has responded by proposing that Blue Shield 
administer a statewide prepayment contract. 
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But pending an evaluation, state officials 
are cool to the so far. 

Part of the medical-political picture is a 
report issued last month by the state Assem- 
bly’s Committee on Public Health, which 
lays heavy emphasis on prepaid group prac- 
tice of the Kaiser Foundation type as a de- 
sirable means of reducing hospital use and 
providing comprehensive care economically. 
Experts give the committee’s proposal little 
chance of being effected in the immediate 
future. For one thing, the Kaiser Founda- 
tion, with 1.5 million patients of its own, is 
not interested in participating in Medi-Cal. 
For another, many physicians would oppose 
the idea. 

The San Joaquin pattern, on the other 
hand, in the opinion of U.S. Medical Services 
Administration Commissioner Francis L. 
Land, would almost surely be acceptable to 
most physicians throughout the country. “It 
uses the fee system that most generally 
prevails in private practice.” 


AFTERMATH OF DR. KING'S DEATH 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, 2 weeks have passed since 
the awful act that took Dr. Martin 
Luther King’s life. The violence and de- 
struction that followed in its wake has 
abated. Once again the Nation has been 
witness to the spectacle of a majestic 
mass funeral for a fallen great. As the 
shock and numbness of those first days 
wore off, the Nation again turned to its 
everyday affairs. 

But the crisis facing the United States, 
and the dangers, have not disappeared. 
We, as a nation, are in the midst of con- 
vulsive revolution. Not since the period 
following the Civil War has the United 
States faced such a domestic crisis. 

Full equality under law, now guaran- 
teed all citizens through legislation, must 
be met by true equality of opportunity. 
The United States must decide which 
course it is to follow: whether it will be 
one of increased violence, further dis- 
trust among whites and blacks, and 
greater polarization of the races. Or one 
of progress, reconciliation, and hope for 
the future. 

The ideals of Dr. King will be sorely 
tested in the months to come. 

In a series of editorials published 
earlier this month in the Bergen County 
Record, the legacy of Dr. King is elo- 
quently described. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Bergen County Record, Apr. 5, 
1968] 


A Lecacy Is Ours 

He had a dream, he said, speaking slowly 
in that rich deep baritone of his, and a quar- 
ter of a million people spread on the lawn 
that day in Washington listened, rapt. 

The vision he had was so simple, so guile- 
lessly uncomplicated, that one wonders now 
as then: is it really all that impossible? 

He talked af things as human and natural, 
as Christian, really, as having little black 
boys and girls play as equals with little 
white boys and girls. Is this utopian? 

He spoke of the sons of former slaves and 
the sons of former slave owners breaking 
the bread of brotherhood together. Is that 
as inconceivable as it sounds? 

He first came to national attention, did 
Martin Luther King Jr., as the organizer 
of a campaign to let the Negroes in a sun- 
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baked little city in Alabama ride in the front 
of the local buses. Did that constitute a 
revolution? 

One would scarcely think so, looking back 
on Montgomery after 12 years of civil rights 
struggle. And today even Alabama has grown 
used to the idea. 

Now it is proposed that Congress pass as a 
memorial to Dr. King a bill to guarantee 
black men the right to compete on an equal 
footing with whites in the private housing 
market. 

Such a law is needed, as a matter of simple 
justice. This is why it should be enacted— 
not because the freshly turned grave of a 
soft-spoken young minister is in need of a 
monument. 

He was the least vain of men; but he will 
be remembered long years after our grand- 
children have gone their way. 

To say his death is tragic, to say it's 
shameful is to demonstrate the feebleness 
of words on such an occasion. Yet, it is trag- 
ic, and sorrowful and hurtful too, a cause 
for the sort of bone-deep grieving we last 
knew as a nation Nov. 22, 1963. 

Justice requires that his murderer be 
found, tried, and held to account, of course. 
We hope the authorities in Memphis will 
acquit themselves better in their crisis of 
law enforcement than the police of Dallas 
did in theirs. 

The punishment of one lunatic blackguard 
won't bring Martin Luther King back to us, 
But he left something behind, something 
important that with a little cherishing could 
prove imperishable. 

It’s this singularly utilitarian idea he had 
of brotherhood, a concept drawn partly from 
his Bible studies, partly from his life model, 
Mohandas Gandhi, the apostle of nonviolent 
resistance, It’s awfully hard to turn the other 
cheek when provocations are as thickly 
bunched and inflammatory as they are in 
American life today, Dr. King would say. It 
takes strength to endure, but steadfastness 
can crumble walls that repel direct attacks, 

Martin Luther King Jr. had strength 
enough for ten. He endured, And he ad- 
vanced, too, and he took us with him, a far- 
ther way than we perhaps recognize in the 
bitterness of today’s sorrow. We shall over- 
come, 


[From the Bergen County Record, Apr. 10, 
1968] 


THE BELLS Next TIME 


The somber stillness of that Tuesday in 
Holy Week spoke for a nation more elo- 
quently than could hymns or tears or tolling 
bells. What the stillness testified was that 
at last a whole people understands what Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., lived for and what 
he died for. The passionate cry of Walt Whit- 
man, prophet of brotherhood, sprang to mind 
unbidden: 


“This dust was once the man, 

Gentle, plain, just and resolute, under 
whose cautious hand, 

Against the foulest crime... 

Was saved the union of these states.” 


It is not untimely now to speak humbly of 
transfiguration, and it is not naive to sup- 
pose the Episcopal bishops of the archdiocese 
of Newark spoke for all of us, excepting 
none, when they said, “Our best memorial to 
him will be to stand where he stood and to 
do what he did, to look again at the society 
for which he died to root out those evils 
which keep us all in bondage.” 

So be it, but winged words and mute 
reverence are not an adequate substitute for 
action. 

In an unescapable way, we are what we do, 
and the world is what we make it. What 
remains to be done—and we may as well 
resign ourselves gladly to the clatter and 
clamor of it—is to make radical, major, 
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fundamental changes carrying equality be- 
yond the constitutional and statutory guar- 
antees into economic and social certainties: 
to lift equality out of our books and anchor 
it in the way we live. 

We know what needs to be done. Next time 
the belis ring in memory of Dr. King, let 
them make a joyful sound. 

We have a long way to go. We are on our 
way. 


[From the Berger County Record] 
Dr. KING’S Bequest TO EACH Man 


There are two mankinds, Within the skin 
of each man, regardless of its color, there live 
two men. One is the animal, governed by its 
appetites and glands and nameless glimmer- 
ing fears and hatreds. The other is he, a little 
less than angels, who lets himself be gov- 
erned by his strange God-given mind. 

Between these two stood Martin Luther 
King Jr., rejecting the animal Man, appealing 
to the reason which tells the new man that 
brotherhood and peace are the way of the 
future and the only safe way to the future, 

He stands pleading still. It remains to be 
seen which Man will emerge triumphant from 
the silent struggle within us, each of us. It 
remains to be seen how each, black and white 
alike, resolves the secret inward crisis which 
in its totality is the outward public crisis 
of our time. 

It is quite a responsibility Dr. King has 
bequeathed to us. Have it your way. 


AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, the 
death of the Reverend Martin Luther 
King, Jr., as we are all only too sadly 
aware, has created an enormous void in 
the ranks of those in this country who 
symbolize moral leadership and hope. His 
death is an American tragedy of unfath- 
omable dimensions. 

As an editorial in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal on April 5 said so eloquently: 

Spiritual leader, orator, man of letters, or- 
ganizer, national symbol of the civil rights 
movement, Nobel peace laureate, he helped 
to poke and pry the nation down the road to 
greater racial equity—not gently but non- 
violently, always within the shadow of the 
first amendment right to freedom of speech. 


There is hope that Dr. King’s death, as 
he himself often predicted, will be a re- 
demptive death; that out of the ruins of 
his death and our sorrow will come prog- 
ress toward the goals he so effectively and 
eloquently articulated. 

Quoting again from the Milwaukee 
Journal's excellent editorial: 

The life of Martin Luther King can be 
snuffed out, but his ideas cannot; they are 
immune to jails, cattle prods and snipers’ 
bullets. And ideas are Mr, King’s legacy to 
America. 


I ask unanimous consent that the Jour- 
nal editorial be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
AMERICAN TRAGEDY 

The obituary of the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., was written Thursday by an assas- 
sin’s bullet. The nation and the world are 
sickened and saddened by the outrage. His 
death is an American tragedy and the guilt is 
shared by us all. 

Spiritual leader, orator, man of letters, 
organizer, national symbol of the civil rights 
movement. Nobel peace laureate, he helped 
poke and pry the nation down the road to 
greater racial equity—not gently but non- 
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violently, always within the shadow of the 
first amendment right to freedom of speech. 

The model of his nonviolence was Mahatma 
Gandhi, and Mr. King died as the great 
Indian leader died 20 years ago, cut down 
by an assassin’s bullet. 

Mr. King could speak with the voice of 
angels or with the fire of evangelism; in the 
thunder of outrage or the whisper of elo- 
quence. Perhaps his greatest speech was de- 
livered during 1963’s historic civil rights 
march on Washington. 

“I have a dream that one day, on the red 
hills of Georgia, sons of former slaves and the 
sons of former slave owners will be able to sit 
down together at the table of brotherhood,” 
he said, “I have a dream today that one day 
every valley shall be exalted, every hill and 
mountain shall be made low. The rough 
places will be made plain and the crooked 
places will be made straight. 

“That dream must come true, or life be- 
come a living nightmare.” 

He walked often with death, and he knew 
it. He was reviled, stoned, repeatedly jailed, 
most recently last year. Yet he could say: 
“Again and again, we must rise to the ma- 
jestic heights of meeting physical force with 
soul force.” 

The life of a Martin Luther King can be 
snuffed out, but his ideas cannot; they are 
immune to jails, cattle prods and snipers’ 
bullets. And ideas are Mr. King's legacy to 
America. 

Mr. King aimed his message not just at the 
overt bigot but at the apathetic bystander, 
black or white. In a remarkable letter from 
Birmingham jail in 1963 he declared: “We 
will have to repent in this generation not 
merely for the vitriolic words and actions 
of the bad people but for the appalling silence 
of the good people... I have almost reached 
the regrettable conclusion that the Negro's 
great stumbling block in the stride toward 
freedom is not the White Citizens councilor 
or the Ku Klux Klanner but the white mod- 
erate who is more devoted to order than to 
justice.” 

Even as Mr. King was cut down in Mem- 
phis, he was repeating this theme in form 
letters he had mailed to homes across the 
nation as president of the Southern Chris- 
tion Leadership conference. 

“We cannot condone either violence or the 
equivalent evil of passivity,” he wrote. Again 
he prodded America’s white majority to do 
its duty and help the Negro “wrest from 
government fundamental measures to end 
the long agony of the hard core poor.” 

The letter added: “A prosperous society 
can afford it; a moral society cannot afford 
to do without it.” 


* * * * * 


Mr. King’s death puts a dual burden on the 
nation. It cannot, in bitter and frustrated 
reaction, avenge him “by drinking from the 
cup of bitterness and hatred,” as he put it 
five years ago in Washington. 

It would be the supreme tragic irony if 
the reaction to the death of this man of 
nonviolence were to be a new wave of vio- 
lence; this way lies civil strife and the mas- 
sive repression of everybody's rights. 

But it would be a like calamity if the 
meaning of his life, and his cause, were to be 
ignored and forgotten by the nation. Essen- 
tial now is a positive and vigorous effort 
by America’s white majority, from the halls 
of congress to the city halls, to make this 
country what it proudly proclaims itself to 
be—a land of equal opportunity, under law, 
for all men, 


Í n ÅÁ—— 


THOUGHTFUL COMMENT ON THE 
RIOTS AND THEIR MEANING 


Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, there will 
appear in the forthcoming April 27 issue 
of the Saturday Review a significant re- 
port on, and analysis of the meaning of, 
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the recent riotous repercussions which 
struck Washington and other cities in 
the wake of the murder of Dr. Martin 
Luther King. Datelined Washington, the 
essay to which I refer will appear under 
the heading “‘A Crucial Moment,” in the 
regular department labeled “State of Af- 
fairs.” Its author is Henry Brandon, and 
it has very kindly been made available 
to me in advance by the Saturday Re- 
view’s distinguished publisher and chair- 
man, J. R, Cominsky. 

Mr. Brandon finds mounting evidence 
of deep division between whites and 
blacks, and that many still underrate its 
seriousness. He does not agree with those 
who find exaggerated the President’s 
Commission finding that we are moving 
toward two societies, one black and one 
white. Says the forthcoming com- 
mentary: 

The problem for the President and the 
Congress now is how to preserve national 
unity. ... The federal government must give 
them the tools. Black Power is only one 
side of the coin; the other is George Wallace. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this material, to appear in the 
April 27 Saturday Review, may be print- 
ed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE or Arras 


(By Henry Brandon) 
A CRUCIAL MOMENT 


WASHINGTON.—A single event often starkly 
illuminates a crucial moment in history. De- 
spite the mounting evidence of the deep di- 
vision and the discontent between whites and 
blacks, many people still underrate its seri- 
ousness, When the report of President John- 
son's National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders warned Americans that they are 
moving toward two societies, one white and 
one black, many people—even people in au- 
thority—thought it was an exaggeration. Let- 
ters which I received following my column 
“The Tunnel Darkens“ [SR, March 30] con- 
firmed that impression. 

The murder of Martin Luther King and its 
tumultuous repercussions are an added grave 
warning that this country actually has 
reached a crossroad in determining whether 
a division into two societies can still be pre- 
vented. Many thoughtful men in Washing- 
ton, both in the Executive branch and in 
Congress, have come to recognize this. Yet 
there is still great doubt whether Dr. King's 
death will help to mobilize those forces that 
want to prevent this division from becoming 
unbridgeable and whether the backlash from 
the violence and destruction will further 
greatly inhibit adoption of possible remedies. 

There is some doubt, especially among the 
young, whether effective remedies exist. One 
young Negro, when I asked him about the 
power of the remedies before Congress as we 
were watching the apparent joy of destruc- 
tion and the orgiastic passion in the eyes of 
the arsonists and looters during the Wash- 
ington riot, said: “Those high school kids 
want to express something inaudible. They 
want to establish their manhood, The whites 
established theirs by keeping the Negro down. 
Not until the new Negro generation has 
achieved this can there be a new working 
relationship between the two races.” 

The generation gap exists not only between 
white adults and their children, but also be- 
tween Negro youth and their parents—with 
the one basic and crucial difference that they 
lack roots in society. The vast majority of 
Negroes, according to national polls and 
judging by my own experiences during the 
Washington rioting, are against violence. 
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About 82 per cent of the Negro population 
live in the cities, and those in revolt prob- 
ably do not amount to more than 1 or 2 per 
cent of these, but the Negro young, like the 
white young, are asserting their power. They 
are not as patient as their parents were and 
still are. They have more education, they can 
read, and they are just as tempted by the 
glossy advertisements as are white people, ex- 
cept that too many of them have little hope 
of acquiring those consumer goods and it fills 
them with jealously and meanness. 

The Kerner Commission was well aware 
that, with time of the essence, it could not 
deal with attitudes which are difficult to 
change except gradually and hopefully by the 
reshaping of laws and institutions—which, 
under the circumstances, offers the best hope 
and promise of achieving equal treatment. 
Such promise is the only way of keeping the 
vast majority of Negroes committed to na- 
tional unity. The commission therefore put 
special emphasis on reorganizing the welfare 
system. It takes time to create new jobs, to 
succeed with community rehabilitation, and 
to build better housing, but checks can be 
sent out quickly. 

In 1966, the report states, there were 
21,700,000 aged persons in the United States 
with incomes below the poverty level,“ as 
defined by the Social Security Administra- 
tion. Only a third of these received assist- 
ance from major public welfare programs, 
and “the gaps in coverage and low levels of 
payments are the source of much of the long- 
term dissatisfaction with the system.” If the 
Government fails to reassure the Negro com- 
munity that it really is determined to make 
a national commitment to cope with this 
crisis, then violence is likely to remain in the 
air and to build up further. And so will re- 
pression. It is a process which literally can 
develop into a vicious circle. Very much 
therefore will depend on the President's ini- 
tiatives and the Congressional reaction. 

It is not only Americans who are anxiously 
watching the way the Government will deal 
with this crisis, but the whole world. Negro 
riots in the past aroused distaste and curios- 
ity, Schadenfreude and occasional introspec- 
tion abroad, but never before did it occur to 
the outside world that this superpower with 
the best and most numerous nuclear missiles, 
the biggest Navy and Air Force, could have 
a weak, vulnerable backbone, The preoccupa- 
tion with and threats to internal unity, cer- 
tainly in the eyes of Hanoi, have weakened 
the American hand in Vietnam, and reports 
that the Army is worried that a long hot 
summer could strain its thin strategic reserve 
are not reassuring. 

What troubled President Johnson most, 
when he spoke about his withdrawal from 
re-election and, later, after the shock of Dr. 
King’s death, was the overriding threat to 
national unity and to the nation’s security, 
power, and survival. The capital of the United 
States crippled by a riot, and a curfew, with 
many of its services curtailed, was not a re- 
assuring sight, however effective the author- 
ities were in keeping the disturbances under 
control. It was probably even more disturbing 
to the United States’ allies. 

The problem for the President and the 
Congress now is how to preserve national 
unity. With Dr. Martin Luther King felled 
and gone there exists no outstanding influen- 
tial moderate Negro leader. In fact, there is 
some doubt how influential Dr. King had 
been nationally, for his attempts to assume 
leadership of the Negro in the North did not 
succeed in the way he had hoped they would. 
It is also very doubtful whether any among 
the known moderate Negro leaders could 
exert national influence. Each big, important 
urban area has its own special problems, its 
own pressure groups, its own local conflicts, 
its own attitudes, even though their troubles 
and needs have many common features. The 
future leadership, therefore, is likely to rest 
primarily with the strength and unity of 
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each community, the mayors, the black and 
white local leaders. 

The federal government must give them 
the tools, but, unless each of the big urban 
areas creates its own strong local leadership, 
the militants—who, as the Kerner Commis- 
sion report says, “are retreating from a direct 
confrontation with American society on the 
issue of integration and, by preaching sepa- 
ratism, unconsciously function as an accom- 
modation to white racism’”—will be in con- 
trol. Black Power is only one side of the coin; 
the other is George Wallace. 


RECENT ADDRESS BY THE HONOR- 
ABLE ERWIN N. GRISWOLD, SO- 
LICITOR GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, ENTITLED “DIS- 
SENT—1968 STYLE” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day of this week the Honorable Erwin 
N. Griswold, the Solicitor General of the 
United States, delivered the George Abel 
Dreyfous lecture on civil liberties at Tu- 
lane University School of Law in New 
Orleans, La. The title of Mr. Griswold’s 
lecture was “Dissent, 1968 Style.” 

In his lecture Mr. Griswold discusses 
various types of dissent and the legal and 
moral problems arising when dissent 
takes the form of civil disobedience, par- 
ticularly within the framework of our 
modern facilities of communication and 
news media. 

Mr. Griswold left a long and distin- 
guished career as dean of the Harvard 
Law School to accept the appointment as 
Solicitor General. His legal education 
and broad knowledge in the field of law, 
and his experience as a member of the 
President’s Commission on Civil Rights 
eminently qualify him to speak on these 
important public issues. His views de- 
serve to be read and considered by all 
persons concerned with this most impor- 
tant subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that the lec- 
ture be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dissent, 1968 STYLE 
(The George Abel Dreyfous Lecture on Civil 

Liberties, given at the Tulane University 

School of Law, New Orleans, La., on Tues- 

day, April 16, 1968, at 8 p.m. central stand- 

ard time by Erwin N. Griswold, Solicitor 

General of the United States) 

“Preserving civil peace is the first responsi- 
bility of government.“! 

“Unfortunately, since the populace has 
been sluggish and complacent, occasional 
violence seems to be advantageous to wake 
people up „ eu 2 

When I first accepted the invitation to de- 
liver this year’s Dreyfous Lecture, it was my 
intention to discuss, in a rather abstract way, 
some of the changes that have taken place 
in the modes of dissent over the years. The 
sad events of the past ten days, however, 
have led me to revise my emphasis somewhat. 
Rather than recite the changes of the past, 
I wish to speak to you tonight about some 
fundamental postulates of our democratic 
society, principles which I believe must be 
kept in vivid focus and which must be mean- 


Report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders 171 (March 1, 1968). 

2 Goodman, “The Resisters Support U.S. 
Traditions and Interests,” in On Civil Dis- 
obedience, 1967, N.Y. Times Magazine, No- 
vember 26, 1967, p. 124. 
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ingfully communicated to the community as 
a whole if true freedom—not frenetic li- 
cense—is to endure. 

Let me begin by confessing that I am 
aware that between the polar extremes which 
I shall discuss there are confusing overlays 
of principle and policy and there will re- 
main very substantial areas where the con- 
scientious judgment of the informed indi- 
vidual is the only operative standard. But 
for the individual to make a rational choice, 
he must be aware of the values and conse- 
quences at stake when he forms his con- 
science and determines to follow it, and it 
is in the hope that it will encourage reflec- 
tive appreciation of what is truly involved in 
“civil disobedience”—which has become the 
most pervasive contemporary aspect of civil 
liberties—that I submit these remarks for 
your attention. 

I 

Ambassador Sol M. Linowitz touched on 
the core of the problem in his address last 
month before a conference organized by the 
American Assembly and the American Bar 
Association when he suggested that in re- 
cent years there has been a material change 
in the public attitude toward law. He ob- 
served that law is now too often viewed 
“not as the living model for a free society, 
but rather as a mode of callous repression, 
or—no less disturbingly—as a collection of 
precatory suggestions which can be flouted 
or ignored.“ 

The focus of these remarks, just as with 
the Ambassador's observation, is not pro- 
fessional crime engaged in by those who are 
indifferent to legal obstacles to their own 
enrichment. What is of more concern is that 
our society has become increasingly tolerant 
of the mischievous attempts to excuse de- 
liberate violations of the law committed in 
furtherance of what the actor personally re- 
gards as a lofty cause. I shall advert later 
on the justifiable examples of civil disobedi- 
ence, but what I suggest is that intellectual 
and practical consequence of indiscriminate 
civil disobedience is the “Legitimation of 
violence” of which we have seen too much 
in America, I borrow this phrase from the 
recent Presidential Riot Commission, which 
listed this sorry fact of American society as 
one of the basic causes of riots. The Com- 
mission’s conclusion, under this heading is 
as follows:“ 

“A climate that tends toward the approval 
and encouragement of violence as a form of 
protest has been created by white terrorism 
directed against nonviolent protest, including 
instance of abuse and even murder of some 
civil rights workers in the South, by the open 
defiance of law and Federal authority by 
state and local officials resisting desegrega- 
tion, and by some protest groups engaging 
in civil disobedience who turn their backs 
on nonviolence, go beyond constitutionally 
protected rights of petition and free assembly 
and resort to violence to attempt to compel 
alteration of laws and policies with which 
they disagree. This condition has been re- 
enforced by a general erosion of respect for 
authority in American society and the re- 
duced effectiveness of social standards and 
community restraints on violence and crime.” 

The ink is not yet dry on the latest con- 
firmation of this conclusion. The almost in- 
evitable retaliation that the Commission 
spoke of was not long in coming, and over a 
hundred cities have been racked by the 
manifestation of grim, mindless destruction. 
To argue that massive retaliation against 
society at large is both unjustifiable and 
self-defeating “—while unquestionably cor- 


3 “Some Reflections on the Challenges to 
Lawyers and the Law,” March 16, 1968. 

* Report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders 92 (March 1, 1968). 

E. g., Leibman, Civil Disobedience: 4 
Threat to Our Law Society, 51 A B. A. J. 645, 
646 (1965). 
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rect—misses the point that our national 
temperament has become too much accli- 
mated to violence as a method of social pro- 
test. 

Perhaps you may interject that no one 
who champions the right of protest in gen- 
eral, or the privilege of civil disobedience in 
particular, would seek to justify either po- 
litical assassinations or riots, Of course I 
would not dispute this caveat, but the trou- 
bling circumstances I have sketched have 
both a logical and a practical relevance to 
issues or protest and dissent. They are logi- 
cally related to our focus because they repre- 
sent the ultimate mode of dissent—rejection 
not merely of the position of the majority 
but of the very foundation of civilized society 
itself: Civil Order. They have a practical im- 
pact on our topic too, for these extreme acts 
I have adverted to are in a sense the prod- 
uct of the same undiscriminating and un- 
critical attitude toward individual choice 
about the binding nature of law that under- 
lies less dramatic but similarly irresponsible 
forms of protest. 

m 


We Americans have always taken a con- 
siderable measure of pride in our personal in- 
dependence and right to nonconformity, But 
in my view, effective self-government is nev- 
ertheless the greatest achievement of man- 
kind. I trust that most Americans share the 
conclusion that Government is not merely 
inevitable but highly desirable. And from 
this axiom, certain corollaries flow. 

The first of these is, I think that civil 
disobedience differs quite radically in im- 
portant respects from ordinary modes of pro- 
test and dissent. The crucial attribute of 
civil disobedience is that it is expressed 
through deliberate violation of the law.“ 
Read in the context of its origin, the First 
Amendment not only creates a right to dis- 
sent but in a very real sense encourages the 
exercise of this prerogative. That is why we 
are concerned about “chilling” First Amend- 
ment freedoms. But our law and custom have 
long been clear that the right to differ with 
society and to reject its code of behavior has 
limits, and the First Amendment will not 
do service to sanction every sort of activtiy 
that is sought to be justified as an expression 
of non-conformity. 

Second, equally important and sometimes 
profoundly troubling, our political tradition 
has long recognized that mans abiding duty 
to his conscience transcends his obligation to 
the State. Chief Justice Hughes once put it 
this way: 

“Much has been said of the paramount 
duty to the State, a duty to be recognized, 
it is urged, even though it conflicts with con- 
victions of duty to God. Undoubtedly that 
duty to the State exists within the domain 
of power, for government may enforce obedi- 
ence to laws regardless of scruples. When 
ones belief collides with the power of the 
State, the latter is Supreme within its sphere 
and submission or punishment follows. But, 
in the forum of conscience, duty to a moral 
power higher than the State has always been 
maintained,” 

Third, in a democracy such as ours, each 
individual shares both a political and a moral 
duty “actively to participate—to some degree, 
at least—in the processes of government and 
law-making.” I am quoting the words of 
my friend, Professor J. N. D. Anderson of 
the University of London.’ He continues: 


One of the more thoughtful analysis of 
this topic is that given by Dean Francis 
Allen in Civil Disobedience and the Legal 
Order, 36 U. Cin. L. Rev. 1, 175 (1967). 

United States v. Macintosh, 283 U.S. 605, 
633 (Hughes, C.J., and Holmes, Brandeis, and 
Stone, JJ., dissenting). 

Anderson, Into the World—the Need and 
Limits of Christian Involvement 41 (London 
1968) . 
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“In a democracy, indeed, every citizen bears 
@ measure of personal responsibility for mis- 
government, bad laws, or wrong policies, un- 
less he has played his full part in trying to 
get a better government into power, better 
laws on the statute book, and better policies 
adopted.“ 

As my fourth corollary, and here perhaps 
I will meet with slightly less universal agree- 
ment, I suggest that what we have been 
classically concerned about protecting is the 
dissemination of ideas—protecting the in- 
dividual’s access to the intellectual market- 
place where he may offer his conception of 
the ills and remedies for social or political 
problems. Thus, historically, our motivation 
and our objective have been the attempt 
to encourage the search for truth or wisdom, 
or both. To quote Chief Justice Hughes 
again: * 

“The maintenance of the opportunity for 
free political discussion to the end that gov- 
ernment may be responsive to the will of the 
people and that changes may be obtained by 
lawful means, an opportunity essential to 
the security of the Republic, is a fundamental 
principle of our constitutional system.” 

Given these principles, which I regard as 
not merely orthodox but sound, let me turn 
to the forms of dissent and protest which 
are currently the vogue so that we may pro- 
ceed to consider some of the problems of 
dissent and in particular of civil dis- 
obedience. 

m1 

Toward the end of the last century, Justice 
Holmes observed that on the basis of his 
experience, “Behind every scheme to make 


the world over, lies the question, What kind 


of world do you want?“ % It may well have 
been true in those times that dissent and 
protest and agitation—for women's suffrage, 
or prohibition, or socialism, or anarchism, 
or whatever—had a more or less conscious 
and systematic design for the objective which 
was sought to be achieved. But today, much 
protest seems reflexive rather than cerebral, 
motivated more by the desire to reject estab- 
lished positions and policies than by delib- 
erate preference for some alternatives. Per- 
haps I am not perceptive enough to discern 
the latent wisdom and goals of movements 
that seek the elevation of dirty words on 
campus, or that exalt the virtues of “flower 
power,” or that conduct a “strip in” in a 
public park. The message, if there is one, 
escapes me. 

We have in this country, of course, recog- 
nized that the display of symbols as an ex- 
pression of some dissenting position is en- 
titled to constitutional protection. That was 
settled as long ago at least as the “red flag” 
case. But all this presupposes that there is 
some intelligible and definable nexus between 
the form of the protest and what is being 
protested. Thus, when a prominent New York 
couple several years ago decided to express 
their indignation at increased municipal 
taxes by stringing clotheslines draped with 
rags and tattered uniforms in their front 
yard, the state courts found this “bizarre” 
manner of symbolic dissent unprotected, 
with judge Stanley Fuld writing that it was 
clear that the “value of their ‘protest’ lay 
not in its message but in its offensiveness.” 13 
And the Supreme Court summarily ruled 
that their claims of “free speech” were in 
the circumstances clearly frivolous. 

I have similar difficulty with other popular 
forms of modern “dissent”. Have we reached 
the point in this country where anything is 
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contributed to our shared desire for progress 
and achievement by “writing dirty words 
on a fence about the President of the coun- 
try? Or calling members of his Administra- 
tion names?“ 18 No less prominent a spokes- 
man for dissent than Bayard Rustin has ex- 
pressed his “puzzlement” at the tactics em- 
ployed by some young people in proclaiming 
their disenchantment with present condi- 
tions. He remarks rather pointedly that he 
is “concerned about their believing that you 
can educate people on the basis of simplis- 
tic slogans . . . rather than on the basis of 
a concrete program of concrete recommenda- 
tions.“ !“ While satire and sharp rapier- 
thrusts have long been among the accepted, 
and effective, modes of social and political 
criticism, I doubt that personal ridicule or 
broad-gauge contumely has ever produced 
light rather than heat, or constructively con- 
tributed to the resolution of major ques- 
tions. 

I do not question the constitutional right 
to be irrelevant or intemperate or even un- 
fair. Our jurisprudence has made it clear 
that it is a prerogative of American citizen- 
ship “to criticize public men and measures— 
and that means not only informed and re- 
sponsible criticism but the freedom to speak 
foolishly and without moderation.” * In part 
this is the consequence of the assumption 
of our democratic system that the people 
can be trusted to test competing ideas and 
proposals, after free discussion, and “to 
withstand ideas that are wrong.“ e And in 
part it reflects our policy that even dam- 
aging and false assertions, and those unre- 
lated to alternative programs, must be suf- 
fered lest the submission of important and 
constructive suggestions be deterred." 


Iv 


There is a contemporary aspect of the 
problem to which, I think, too little atten- 
tion has been given. 

When our basic notions of freedom of 
speech, and of the right to dissent, were de- 
veloped—largely in the eighteenth century— 
communication was very different from what 
it is now. There were fewer people—only 
three million in the United States. Most of 
them were close to the soil, and many were 
not unduly literate. The market place for 
political ideas was more limited than it is 
now. 

Perhaps of even greater importance, 
though, was the fact that the speed of com- 
munication of ideas was very slow. Freedom 
of speech and press meant freedom for 
Thomas Paine to publish “Common Sense,” 
or for John Adams to write an article for a 
newspaper and for the newspaper to publish 
it. When these and other things were printed, 
they were read in the privacy of the home, 
with few other persons around. Ideas had 
an opportunity to percolate, to be examined 
and considered, and to be refined and re- 
formed in the thoughts of the people. 

Of course, there was speech making, too. 
But one person’s voice could reach perhaps 
a thousand people, perhaps somewhat more 
under very special circumstances, The speech, 
could, of course, be printed, but it would be 
the next day before it was read in the same 
community, and days or weeks before it was 
read elsewhere. Almost always, there was 
time for thoughtful consideration. Moreover, 
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the volume of material which was commu- 
nicated, in print or by speech, was very 
limited. There was adequate opportunity for 
thoughtful people to comprehend, to absorb, 
and digest. In the modern world, though, 
this has been changed completely. The 
change has been developing over the years, 
with the telegraph and telephone, and the 
speed of transportation. With the coming 
of the radio, it was possible for President 
Roosevelt to address fifty or one hundred 
million people at once, with an impact that 
had never been known before. 

In recent years, the facilities of commu- 
nication have continued to develop until our 
situation is utterly different from what it 
was even a generation ago. In older days, a 
person who had an idea to express—whether 
of dissent, or otherwise, had some difficulty 
in bringing this about. To publish it in a 
book or pamphlet might be beyond his 
means. There were few newspapers, and 
these did not have much space. Unless the 
idea was extremely good, or well expressed, 
it was not likely that a newspaper could be 
found to publish it. 

Today, however, the news media are avid 
for news. Television stations are putting out 
news through all the hours of the day, and 
they are always seeking something new or 
different, something that will attract viewers 
to their station. Almost anyone who wants 
to do something bizarre on a public street 
can find his way on television, and be seen 
by millions or tens of millions of people all 
over the country, and, indeed, through much 
of the world. 

Because the newspapers are in competition 
with the television stations, they have to 
present the same news. Thus, there has been 
an enormous increase in the opportunity to 
express dissent, and, perhaps even more im- 
portant, an even greater increase in the im- 
mediacy of dissent and the impact which it 
can make. There may be real room to ques- 
tion whether we have psychologically caught 
up with the developments in communica- 
tions’ speed and distribution, whether we 
are capable of absorbing and evaluating all 
of the materials which are now communi- 
cated daily to hundreds of millions of people. 

I do not mean to suggest that the com- 
munications agencies have acted irresponsi- 
bly. They, too, have had to learn their power 
while the public was beginning to become 
aware of it. There are clear signs that televi- 
sion and newspapers are aware of their re- 
sponsibilities in these areas, and are accept- 
ing them. There is a hard line for them to 
follow. For they must serve the ideals of a 
free press. Yet, all of the problems are enor- 
mously magnified, and the essential nature 
of responsibility in the exercise of a free 
press stands out more clearly as the magni- 
fication increases. The power of communica- 
tion, through press, radio and television, has 
become an awesome power. Its use is essen- 
tial to the preservation of a free society. 
Only time will tell, I suppose, whether our 
system can adequately adjust itself to the 
impact of modern communications methods. 
Iam only trying to point out here the impor- 
tance of the exercise of responsibility in the 
expression of dissent in the modern world. 
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We must draw two fundamental distinc- 
tions when we speak of dissent; the first in- 
volves primarily legal and moral variables 
and divides permissible from unpermissible 
dissent; the second presupposes that the dis- 
sent is tolerable but involves the social and 
political considerations of whether, or when 
or how the protest should be made. The 
latter is not a question of right, but of judg- 
ment and morals, even of taste, and a proper 
sense of restraint and responsibility, quali- 
ties which are or should be inherent in the 
very concept of civil liberties. 

We must begin any analysis of these ques- 
tions with the undoubted fact that we live 
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in a society, an imperfect and struggling one 
no doubt, but one where Government and 
order are not only a necessity but are the 
preference of an overwhelming majority of 
the citizenry. The rules that society has de- 
veloped to organize and order itself are 
found in a body of law which has not been 
imposed from outside, but has been slowly 
built up from experience expressed through 
the consent of the governed, and now per- 
vades all aspects of human activity. Inevi- 
tably there are occasions when individuals 
or groups will chafe under a particular legal 
bond, or will bridle in opposition to a partic- 
ular governmental policy, and the question 
presents itself, what can be done? 

Vocal objection, of course—even slanderous 
or insane—is permissible. But the fact that 
one is a dissenter with a right to express his 
opposition entitles him to no special license, 
Thus, in expressing views that are themselves 
wholly immune to officials strictures he gains 
no roving commission to ignore the rules and 
underlying assumption of society that relate 
in a neutral way to activity rather than to 
the maintenance or expression of ideas. Thus, 
I submit that one cannot rightly engage in 
conduct which is otherwise unlawful merely 
because he intends that either that conduct 
or the idea he wishes to express in the course 
of the conduct is intended to manifest his 
dissent from some governmental policy. I 
cannot distinguish in principle the legal 
quality of the determination to halt a troop 
train to protest the Vietnam war or to block 
workmen from entering a segregated job site 
to protest employment discrimination, from 
the determination to fire shots into a civil 
rights leader’s home to protest integration. 
The right to disagree—and to manifest dis- 
agreement—which the constitution allows to 
the individuals in those situations—does not 
authorize them to carry on their campaign 
of education and persuasion at the expense 
of someone else’s liberty, or in violation of 
some laws whose independent validity is un- 
questionable. 

This distinction runs deep in our history, 
but has too frequently been ignored in this 
decade. But the line is a clear one, and we 
should reestablish it in the thinking and 
understanding of our people. While I share 
Professor Harry Kalven’s assessment that 
the “generosity and empathy with which 
[public streets and parks] are made available 
[as a “public forum“] is an index of free- 
dom is I regard as unassailable the limitation 
that the mere fact that a person wishes to 
make a public point does not sanction any 
method he chooses to use to make it. Yet 
there seems to be currently a considerable 
tendency to ignore if not to reject this limi- 
tation. Certainly many of the modern forms 
of dissent, including those I have just men- 
tioned, proceed on the basis of the con- 
trary proposition. Only last Term the Su- 
preme Court was asked to sustain the right 
of demonstrators active in a cause that most 
of us here and the Court itself no doubt 
regarded as laudable, to lodge their demand 
for an end to segregation on the grounds of 
a city jail where, it seemed, biased treatment 
was being accorded prisoners. The argument 
was made that a demonstration at that site 
was “particularly appropriate,” irrespective 
of the consequences. Speaking for the Court, 
Justice Black rejected this rationale, explain- 
ing that! “Such an argument has as its 
major unarticulated premise the assumption 
that people who want to propagandize pro- 
tests or views have a constitutional right to 
do so whenever and however and wherever 
they please.” 

That notion the Court expressly vigorous- 
ly and forthrightly rejected.” 

Another form of protest that can never, in 
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my view, be excused or tolerated, is that 
which assumes the posture of a violent and 
forcible assault on public order, whatever 
the motivation. The interests at stake in such 
a situation must transcend the validity of the 
particular cause and the permissibility of 
adhering to it. Violent opposition to law— 
any law—or forcible disregard of another’s 
freedom to disagree falls beyond the pale of 
legitimate dissent or even of civil diso- 
bedience, properly understood; it is nothing 
short of rebellion. 

The utter indefensibility of violent opposi- 
tion to law is that it proceeds on the fool- 
hardy and immoral principle that might 
makes right. Centuries ago Rousseau rejected 
this approach as a viable political alterna- 
tive: » 

“For, if force creates right, the effect 
changes with the cause: every force that is 
greater than the first succeeds to its right. 
As soon as it is possible to disobey with im- 
punity, disobedience is legitimate; and, the 
strongest being always in the right, the only 
thing that matters is to act so as to become 
the strongest. But what kind of right is that 
which perishes when force fails?” 

To permit factions the resort to force when 
they feel—however correctly—that a par- 
ticular law or policy is wrong would be to 
renounce our own experience and that of the 
Founders. In support of this view, I offer 
two sentences written by Justice Frankfur- 
ter: “Law alone saves a society from being 
rent by internecine strife or ruled by mere 
brute power however disguised.” * And, “Vio- 
lent resistance to law cannot be made a legal 
reason for its suspension without loosening 
the fabric of our society.” 2 

What is at stake is not mere order but 
also the lessons of history. True freedom 
and substantial justice come not from vio- 
lent altercations or incendiary dissent. “No 
mob has ever protected any liberty, even its 
own.” „ While the First Amendment em- 
bodies a distrust of the collective conscience 
of the majority in areas of fundamental lib- 
erty, it no more intended to leave the limits 
of freedom to the judgment of coercive dis- 
senters. “Civil government cannot let any 
group ride rough-shod over others simply 
because their ‘consciences’ tell them to do 
s0,” 4 

vr 

These reflections have dealt with the ques- 
tion when law and government may tolerate 
dissent, or dissent manifested in certain 
ways, and I have suggested that it is illicit 
to violate otherwise valid laws either as a 
symbol of protest or in the course of pro- 
test, and secondly that I regard it as in- 
defensible to attempt to promote a viewpoint 
either by flagrant violence or by organized 
coercion. Now I will turn finally to the sec- 
ond distinction to which I referred earlier in 
this lecture. That is, assuming a legal or 
moral right to protest, what considerations 
of prudence and responsibility should infuse 
the determination to exercise these rights. 

First, you will note that I imply that a line 
may be drawn between legal and moral rights 
to dissent. I am not now referring to what I 
accept as the genuine possibility that one 
may exercise his constitutional right to dis- 
sent in a way that, because of recklessness or 
unfairness, makes his conduct ethically im- 
proper. I mention this distinction, however, 
because I believe awareness and evaluation 
of it should always be taken into account 
in considering an exercise of the right to 
dissent. But for the present, I mean to con- 
centrate on the converse of this distinction, 
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that there may be a moral right to dissent 
without a corresponding legal privilege to 
do so. It is in this context that “civil dis- 
obedience” must be viewed. 

Earlier, I observed that our system con- 
templates that there may be a moral right 
to “civil disobedience” (properly understood) 
that exists notwithstanding a “legal” duty to 
obey. I also referred to the source of this 
moral right: the ultimate sanctity of a man’s 
own consciences, as the intellectual and voli- 
tional composite that governs his conception 
of his relation to Eternal Truth. I wish now 
to emphasize the considerations which, in 
my view, condition the existence and exercise 
of this moral right, because I believe the 
current rhetoric—which sometimes seems to 
consecrate “civil disobedience” as the noblest 
response in the pantheon of virtues—has ob- 
secured the nature and consequence of this 
activity. To define my term—I mean by “civil 
disobedience” the deliberate violation of a 
rule ordained by constituted government be- 
cause of a conscientious conviction that the 
law is so unjust that it cannot morally be 
observed by the individual. 

The most important point to be stressed is 
that this decision is one that should be made 
only after the most painful and introspective 
reflection, and only when the firm conclusion 
is reached that obedience offends the most 
fundamental personal values. It is self-evi- 
dent that routine or random non-compliance 
with the law for transient or superficial rea- 
sons would negate the first principles of civil- 
ized behavior. Unless society can safely as- 
sume that almost without exception indi- 
viduals will accept the will of the majority 
even when to do so is grudging and distaste- 
ful, the foundation of secure liberty will 
rather rapidly erode. John Locke, who in his 
profound Letter Concerning Toleration an- 
alyzed and defended the right of obedience 
to conscience over civil law in case of severe 
conflict, thereafter cautioned in his essay 
Concerning Civil Government: * 

“May [the sovereign] be resisted, as often 
as any one shall find himself aggrieved, and 
but imagine he has not right done him? This 
will unhinge and overturn all polities, and 
instead of government and order, leave noth- 
ing but anarchy and confusion.” 

Last year, in delivering this Lecture, Arthur 
Goodhart observed, “Thus, it has been cor- 
rectly said that obedience to the law is a 
major part of patriotism.” * He meant this 
not as a castigation of dissent or as an out- 
burst of flag-waving chauvinism, but rather 
as a formulation of a central political truth: 
That if human society is to enjoy freedom, it 
cannot tolerate license. Henry David Thoreau 
is generally regarded as the most notable 
American exponent of civil disobedience, and 
all of us share admiration for his determina- 
tion. But we must not ignore the vital aspect 
of Thoreau’s non-conformity—his passionate 
attempt to dissociate himself from society. 
He was, as Harry Kalven has put it, “a man 
who does not see himself as belonging very 
intensely to the community in which he was 
raised,” * and who sought constantly but 
futilely to reject the society to which he had 
not voluntarily adhered. 

Thoreau’s poignant attitude was charm- 
ing enough in mid-nineteenth century 
America. But it was, essentially, an effort to 
withdraw from the realities of life and it was, 
I suggest, myopic even then, for it was pain- 
fully inconsistent with the fact that man is 
a part of society by nature, by geography, and 
by citizenship. Unlike a member of a purely 
artificial group, like a bar association or 
country club, a citizen cannot resign from 
the “social compact” because he protests 
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policies of the regime. Now in the last third of 
the Twentieth Century, we must be even 
more cognizant that there is nothing noble 
or salutary about foredoomed attempts to 
abdicate membership in society. Complex 
problems demand rational attention that can 
come only from personal focus on solutions 
and never from stubbornly turning one's back 
on harsh and unpleasant realities. 

This is precisely what non-conformity as 
a way of life is. It is the essential irrationality 
of the hippie movement”—a mass endeavor 
to drop out of life. It is a protest of sorts, of 
course, but one that can bear no fruit, 
because it takes issue with what is not only 
inevitable, but more importantly, indis- 
pensable—social regulation or individual 
behavior. 

Stretched to its logical extreme, this also 
is civil disobedience, and for this reason 
I urge that before any man embarks upon 
a unilateral nullification of any law he must 
appreciate that his judgment has not merely 
a personal significance but also portends 
grave grave consequences for his fellows. 

In determining whether and when to exer- 
cise the moral right to disobey the dictates of 
the law, it must also be recognized that so- 
ciety not only does not but cannot recognize 
this determination as entitled to legal privi- 
lege. It is part of the Gandhian tradition of 
civil disobedience that the sincerity of the 
individual's conscious presupposes that the 
law will punish this asserting of personal 
principle. In the very formation of our coun- 
try, in the Federalist Papers, Hamilton ex- 
plained the reason why government cannot 
compromise its authority by offering a dis- 
pensation for individual conscience: * 

“Government implies the power of making 
laws. It is essential to the idea of a law, that 
it be attended with a sanction; or, in other 
words, a penalty or punishment for disobedi- 
ence, If there be no penalty annexed to dis- 
obedience, the resolutions or commands 
which pretend to be laws will, in fact, amount 
to nothing more than advice or recommenda- 
tion.” 

Thus, it is of the essence of law that it is 
equally applied to all, that it binds all alike, 
irrespective of personal motive. For this rea- 
son, one who contemplates civil disobedience 
out of moral conviction should not be sur- 
prised and must not be bitter if a criminal 
conviction ensues. And he must accept the 
fact that organized society cannot endure on 
any other basis. His hope is that he may aid 
in getting the law changed. But if he does 
not succeed in that, he cannot complain if 
the law is applied to him. 


vir 


Though I speak with seriousness about 
civil disobedience, I hope that my remarks 
are not misunderstood. I endeavored to make 
it plain in my opening analysis that a proper 
recognition of the rights of conscience is one 
of the basic assumptions of our society. The 
problem, of course, is to determine what is 
“proper.” Like all questions worth discussing, 
it is inevitably one of degree. 

In considering this question, it is well to 
examine not only whether civil disobedience 
is appropriate in a particular situation, but 
also how it is to be carried out. We have a 
vivid illustration of this in the experience of 
this generation. We are all aware of the fact 
that for many long years the legal structure 
was often used to perpetuate deprivations 
which were at odds with the most basic con- 
stitutional and moral values, During this 
time, conditions of political, social, and eco- 
nomic inequality made ineffective meaning- 
ful attempts to change these regulations and 
policies by petition within the customary 
channels of reform. In this situation, the 
only realistic recourse was deliberate refusal 
to abide by the restrictions any longer. 
Lunch-counter sit-ins and freedom rides are 
among the most dramatic examples of the 
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techniques that were used to expose the in- 
justices that were perpetrated under the 
banner of law. In many of these cases, these 
actions were not, indeed, illegal, since the 
restrictive laws were plainly invalid if one 
had the time, energy, and money to take 
them up to higher courts. In other cases, 
though, the line was not clear, and sometimes 
the actions taken were undoubtedly illegal. 
We cannot fail to recognize the fact that it 
was these tactics which succeeded in putting 
the basic issues squarely before the courts 
and the public. And it was in this way that 
the law was clarified in the courts and that 
legislative changes were brought about. 

There are great lessons to be learned from 
this experience. Perhaps the greatest of these 
is that what mattered was not merely the 
moral fervor of the demonstrators, or the 
justice of their cause, but also the way in 
which they conducted themselves. They and 
their leaders were aware of the moral dimen- 
sions of their cause, and they knew that this 
required an equal adherence to morality in 
the means by which they sought to vindicate 
their cause. Because of this, rigid adherence 
to the philosophy of non-violence was sought 
and widely achieved. In retrospect, I am sure 
that our Nation will point with pride not 
only to the courage of those who risked pun- 
ishment in order to challenge injustice, but 
also to the morality of their actions in 
scrupulously avoiding violence, even in reac- 
tion to the force which was exerted on them. 
The affirmation of the close relation between 
morality and non-violence will be one of the 
many monuments of the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 

As this experience shows, the ultimate legal 
success as well as the intrinsic moral quality 
of civil disobedience turns on the restraint 
with which it is exercised. This is an ex- 
tremely hard line to draw, but it is one which 
must be earnestly sought out. Unfortunately, 
some of those who claim this mantle today 
do not appreciate the moral quality of 
thought and action which made their prede- 
cessors worthy to wear it. 

Of course, it has not been my intention to 
disparage the objectives of any individual or 
group, or to discourage the honest and forth- 
right and candid prophylaxis and therapy 
that are the legacy of reflective and construc- 
tive criticism, My only concern has been that 
some contemporary forms and philosophies of 
protest may in fact unwittingly retard the 
improvements in society which we all seek, I 
hope the ideas I have sought to present here 
may contribute to the thoughtful consider- 
ation of critical issues with which we must 
all deal in the creative evolution of our cher- 
ished land. 


THE RIGHT PLACE TO TALK PEACE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President— 


The location (for peace talks) isn't nearly 
as important as having those talks begin. 


Those are the words which conclude 
an editorial presented over the air on 
April 15 by the WFBM television and 
radio stations of Indianapolis. Since the 
editorial makes good and cogent com- 
ment on the current hang-up over a site 
for the beginning of talks with Hanoi, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue RIGHT PLACE To TALK PEACE 

For the past two weeks the United States 
and North Vietnam have been trying to set 
up preliminary peace talks, but have so far 
been unable to agree on a meeting-place. 

President Johnson said on several occasions 
that the United States was ready to go any- 
where, at any time, to discuss peace. He said 
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it at San Antonio last September. “I am 
ready,” he said, “to send a trusted represent- 
ative of America to any spot on this earth to 
talk in public or private with a spokesman 
of Hanoi.” 

And on March 31st, when he announced a 
halt in bombing raids over most of North 
Vietnam and his withdrawal from the presi- 
dential race, the President said he’d asked 
Ambassador-at-large Averell Harriman and 
Ambassador to Moscow Llewellyn Thompson 
to be available to meet at any suitable place, 
just as soon as Hanoi agreed to a conference. 

But it has subsequently developed that our 
readiness to go anywhere was an exaggera- 
tion. Without actually rejecting Hanoi’s pro- 
posal of Cambodia or Warsaw, we've expressed 
a strong preference for a neutral country 
where both sides would have diplomatic 
representation and adequate communica- 
tions. 

Now the State Department is needling 
Hanoi for its failure to accept one of 5 neu- 
tral locations proposed by the United States. 
They are Geneva and 4 sites in Asia—Ran- 
goon, New Delhi, Jakarta or Vientiane, the 
capital of Laos, 

We appreciate the intricate diplomatic 
maneuvers involved in this process of find- 
ing the right place for exploratory peace con- 
tacts. But we hope this hassle over finding 
a mutually acceptable location won't delay 
the talks much longer. To us the location 
isn’t nearly as important as having those 
talks begin. 


REQUIREMENT FOR HOME LOANS 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1072, H.R. 10477. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 10477) 
to amend chapter 37 of title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the guar- 
anty entitlement and reasonable value 
requirement for home loans, to remove 
certain requirements with respect to 
the interest rate on loans subject to 
such chapter, and to authorize aid on ac- 
count of structural defects in property 
purchased with assistance under such 
chapter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be no further votes this afternoon. 
I understand the matter now pending 
will be discussed and perhaps satisfac- 
torily settled between the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] and the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 


MILITARY REGIME IN GREECE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, a recent edi- 
torial published in the New York Times 
points to the continued totalitarian 
nature of the military regime in Greece. 
It refers to the arrest of two former 
Prime Ministers, George Papandreou and 
Panayotias Cannellopoulos, as an indica- 
tion of the growing unrest and instability 
in that NATO country. 

The unwarranted detention of these 
political leaders is one more reason why 
the United States must act with restraint 
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and caution in its diplomatic relations 
with the military junta. Any renewal of 
military assistance, for example, would 
be totally unjustified at this time. Such 
action would be contrary to the objec- 
tives which have guided our relations 
with Greece since the days of the Mar- 
shall plan, and would violate the spirit 
of the Western alliance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
editorial from the New York Times of 
April 18, 1968, and the text of the appeal 
by former Premier Papandreou, now un- 
der house arrest by the present junta. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and appeal were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 18, 1968] 
GreEEcE’s INSECURE JUNTA 

The military rulers of Greece disclose every 
so often more than they probably intend 
about conditions in that country. A junta 
statement says former Premiers George Pa- 

and Panayotis Cannellopoulos were 
placed under house arrest because of “recent 
excessive political activity that might en- 
danger public security and order.” 

The assumption in Athens is that the two 
had prepared a joint statement for the first 
anni of the military coup Sunday, re- 
peating their condemnations of the regime 
and perhaps their warnings that adequate 
debate and a fair plebiscite on a new Con- 
stitution were impossible under martial law. 
At any rate, Mr. Papandreou has now defied 
the authorities and issued an appeal to the 
world for a boycott that he believes would 
bring down the junta. 

It is revealing that a full year after their 
Putsch the ruling colonels still find it neces- 
sary to try to silence the leaders of the two 
biggest parties that represented a very broad 
spectrum of Greek opinion. The arrests would 
hardly be necessary if the politicians and par- 
ties were as discredited with the Greek people 
as the colonels have claimed. These deten- 
tions coincide not only with the anniversary 
of the coup, but with symptoms of growing 
unrest and resistance; an acceleration of ar- 
rests for “subversion,” particularly in Patras 
and Salonika; fresh evidence from Amnesty 
International of the regime's torture meth- 
ods, and signs of a lagging economy. 

In these circumstances we trust that the 
Johnson Administration will resist a powerful 
military-industrial lobby and continue the 
embargo on large-scale arms aid to Greece. 
American businessmen attracted to Greece in 
the usually mistaken belief that military dic- 
tators provide secure conditions for invest- 
ment and development would do well to 
think again. 

Andreas Papandreou was right when he 
said the rearrest of his eighty-year-old father 
was “proof of the restlessness and insecurity 
of the junta that rules Greece.” 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 18, 1968] 


TEXT OF THE APPEAL BY FORMER PREMIER 
PAPANDREOU OF GREECE 
(Text of a statement by George Papandreou, 
former Greek Premier, who is under house 
arrest, as received by foreign corre- 
spondents) 

This year, the day of the Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion coincides with the anniversary of our 
people’s crucifixion. The military coup of the 
21 April has abolished all freedoms. It has 
abolished the freedom of the press. News- 
papers are not merely censored; they are 
actually being written by the personnel of 
the junta. Their contents are uniform; only 
the headings are different. 

It has abolished the freedom of speech. No 
one may utter a word of criticism. He who 
does is at once committed for trial before 
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a military tribunal. And the military 
tribunals impose sentences of long-term 
imprisonment. In fact, even without uttering 
a word, thousands of citizens are arrested and 
deported to desolate islands, under strict 
police surveillance. 

They have abolished the freedom of assem- 
bly. Even the meeting of a few people is a 
crime, subject to trial by military tribunal. 
The junta alleges that it has restored order. 
But this is not “law and order.” It is not the 
order of free men. It is the “order” of fear, 
the order of military tribunals. And this is a 
common characteristics of all totalitarian 
regimes. 

In order to justify the coup d’état, the 
junta has manufactured a myth—the myth 
that a Communist revolution was to be 
launched during the elections of May 28, 
1967 and that they had resorted to the coup 
in order to forestall it. “The country’s salva- 
tion is the supreme law,” they said. And they 
themselves hastened to become the “saviors.” 

The country’s salvation is indeed the su- 
preme law—but only if it is in danger. No 
such danger existed. As everybody has ad- 
mitted since, the Center Union, the coun- 
try’s great democratic party, would have 
emerged almighty from the election of May 
28. And the Center Union, as we have de- 
clared repeatedly, was both ideologically in- 
dependent and politically self-sufficient. 

The truth is that the myth of the Com- 
munist danger was manufactured and the 
coup undertaken only to prevent our elec- 
toral victory. 

And the full proof that there was no dan- 
ger of a Communist revolution has been 
offered by the junta itself. For a whole year, 
the junta has been carrying out investiga- 
tions and has failed to discover even a single 
weapon, either among the democratic camp 
or even among the Communists. Not a single 
weapon. 

How, then, could a revolution be launched 
by an unarmed people against a fully armed 
state? Only idiots could still believe this 
myth. 

The junta now declares that it has taken 
up the country’s rebirth. It denounces the 
“corrupt” past. And yet, never before, not 
even during the worst period of parliamen- 
tarianism, has there been such demogogy 
and such favoritism. All those who had been 
voted into office have been dismissed without 
exception: mayors and members of municipal 
councils, the members of the governing 
bodies of cooperative societies, and lawyers’ 
and doctors’ associations and in general, the 
occupants of any elective office whatever. 
They have been replaced by relatives and 
favorites, whose main task is to send off tele- 
grams of gratitude and to organize welcom- 
ing parties. And thousands of honorable offi- 
cers and civil servants have been arbitrarily 
dismissed. 

USE OF LIES CHARGED 

The junta first made use of a big lie in 
order to seize power, the lie of an impend- 
ing Communist revolution. And now, it em- 
ploys another lie in order to stay in power. 
It used the fraud of the forthcoming 
plebiscite and of elections in the indefinite 
future. A plebiscite on the new constitution 
is to take place on Sept. 1. No one knows yet 
what this new constitution will be. A dicta- 
torship drawing up the constitution for a 
democracy! It is an absurdity. 

In the meantime, this dictatorship keeps 
publishing in the press articles of a draft 
constitution prepared by a committee asking 
for the people's opinion. In exchange for the 
complete abrogation of the constitution, the 
junta now offers the people the study of a 
constitution. This is adding mockery to 
tyranny. But this is not all. 

The people are invited to take part in the 
plebiscite, while being fully aware that, 
whatever is outcome, the junta will still be 
in power tomorrow. And, having pinpointed 
its “valiant” opponents—for everybody is an 
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opponent—the junta will reform them by 
imprisonment and deportation. Such will be 
the “free expression” of the people's will. 

I now address myself to the country's 
armed forces. I understand their special sen- 
sitivity in matters of national concern, which 
explains why, on April 21, 1967, they were 
misled by the great lie that a Communist 
revolution was impending. But now the lie 
has been uncovered, There had neither been, 
nor is there now, danger of a Communist 
revolution. Yet the junta is still in power. 
Why? 

And now I address myself to the free world. 
We had hoped, after the Second World War, 
that Fascism had been definitely crushed and 
that it would not be able to make its ap- 
pearance again, at least not in Europe. And 
yet it did. It is to our shame that its first 
reappearance should have taken place in our 
country, Greece, the cradle of democracy. 

However the fate of the junta will not re- 
main a local affair. Its fate will set a prece- 
dent, which will either encourage or disap- 
point would-be dictators in other countries. 

That is why I appeal to the free world, to 
its peoples and governments. We ask their 
solidarity and support. We do not ask for 
interference in our international affairs. But 
they are entitled to determine their own 
policy. And international isolation, both po- 
litical and economic, of the junta will lead 
to its immediate overthrow. And that is what 
we appeal for in the name of the enslaved 
Greek people whom we represent. 

By taking such an initiative, the free world 
will both honor and protect itself. It will 
become worthy of its name. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, 1969 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate for the past 3 days has been 
considering a most significant and far- 
reaching piece of legislation. Although 
by title it simply authorizes appropria- 
tions for military procurement for fiscal 
year 1969, it has policy implications of 
major import embodied within its pro- 
visions. In this bill is the seed money for 
the commencement of far-reaching pro- 
curement activities for such immense 
undertakings as an anti-ballistic-missile 
weapons system about which some of 
the most knowledgeable and experienced 
Americans including members of the 
Armed Services Committee have ex- 
pressed grave reservations as to its prac- 
ticability. I think valid reservations can 
be urged about commencing such a sys- 
tem even if the technical and scientific 
hurdles could be overcome. 

The bill also retains procurement 
authorization for the first of 30 floating 
warehouses of military hardware to fa- 
cilitate the deployment anywhere around 
the world of American men and materiel 
in the event military action is ordered 
on short rotice. I do not think we should 
be considered as the world’s police- 
man. I am not opposed to effi- 
ciency in our military operations, but 
I do think that the old-fashioned 
methods of moving men and supplies 
to trouble spots around the world may 
supply that day or two of added deliber- 
ation that might preclude the necessity 
of deep American involvement in brush 
fire situations around the world. 

In this respect a specific provision of 
this bill authorizes funds under this bill 
to support local forces in Laos and 
Thailand “on such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary of Defense may deter- 
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mine.” The meaning of this language 
alone has far-reaching effects in my 
opinion on committing this country to 
activities that should be dealt with 
with much more specificity and partici- 
pation by the Congress. 

The bill also provided $7.9 billion for 
research and development. This item 
alone is a 10-percent increase over the 
appropriations in this area during the 
present fiscal year. By the committee's 
own admission on the floor this item was 
not scrutinized with the diligence even 
they would have desired because of their 
concentration of attention on other mat- 
ters in the bill. It is public knowledge, 
and such has been brought out on the 
floor during this debate, that use of these 
funds within the research category has 
been for projects totally unrelated to the 
scope of activities within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Projects dealing with 
such subjects as the social sciences in- 
cluding a Korean civic action program, 
population control, the migratory habits 
of birds, cultural information studies, a 
manned orbital laboratory, human men- 
tal and physical disease problems, orga- 
nizational stress problems, human beha- 
vior problems, bargaining behavior stud- 
ies and other similar nonmilitary 
activities all of which, I might add, could 
very well be proper areas for Govern- 
ment attention, but certainly not under 
the exclusive supervision and direction 
of the Department of Defense. 

As I have said before on the floor of 
the Senate, I believe that this country is 
faced now with crises unparalleled in 
its short 200-year history. I believe that 
these crises are going to demand the 
primacy of our attention, devotion and 
commitment in the months and years 
and decades ahead. They are going to 
demand a reassessment of our priorities 
and our treasure. I think the Senate in 
its action on this bill has failed to make 
a sufficient stab at fresh value judgments 
demanded by these times. It is for these 
reasons that I have voted against the 
final passage of this bill. 

This bill contains many elements which 
are most essential to our national de- 
fense as well as elements which are as 
costly as they are dubious. In this time of 
severe financial crises, one would wish 
for a way to retain the one and to re- 
ject the other. 

Since that separation cannot be made, 
I would, of course, have voted in favor 
of the bill if my vote were needed to pro- 
vide for the essentials of national de- 
fense. Since the bill, however, was due 
to and did pass by an overwhelming mar- 
gin in any event, I have chosen in the 
circumstances a negative vote to make 
clear my position on the wasted billions 
which I believe are embodied in this 
measure. 

I will, of course, study very carefully 
the final disposition of the above and 
related items when this authorizing leg- 
islation is considered in the Appropria- 
tions Committee. It is my hope that 
answers and solutions will be found to 
the matters I have raised and that any 
ambiguities and doubts will be cleared 
up. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to congratu- 
late the distinguished majority leader 
for his statement. I share his feelings 
about the items he has mentioned, as to 
logistics ships, the ABM, and on re- 
search. We discussed that yesterday. 

I was troubled by the fact that these 
items are mixed in with other legitimate 
items for the support of our armed serv- 
ices, but I think the Senator has made 
a very fine statement and I congratulate 
him on it. 

I have one other thought, that in- 
creasing the appropriations and author- 
izations for arms will lead this country 
into a false sense of security because I 
do not think that real security can be 
bought in this fashion. 

I also invite the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that at the very time 
when we are increasing appropriations 
for arms of the kinds which are carried 
in the bill, this Government and the 
Appropriations Committee are in the 
process of cutting very seriously, the 
small amounts which have been allowed 
heretofore for the exchange of persons 
and for the nonmilitary efforts at im- 
proving the climate on the international 
scene. In other words, the efforts that 
have been made to go forward with 
modest exchanges in the educational 
and cultural fields have been cut. I know 
that, although the bills have not been 
brought forward yet. This is a disastrous 
course for the Nation to follow. I think 
our policies are out of control and these 
military matters have been taken over in 
such a fashion that apparently this body 
is unable to exercise any significant in- 
fluence upon military matters. I believe 
it will not buy security. On the contrary, 
I believe this increases the insecurity 
of this country. 

Mr. McGOVERN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks made by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader [Mr. Mansrretp] and the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. I debated with 
myself for some time about voting 
against this entire measure. I think 
Members of the Senate who have serious 
questions about certain aspects of the 
bill are put in a very difficult position. 

This year, more than any other time 
I can remember, we did have at least 
some examination of the so-called de- 
fense authorization. Ordinarily, these 
matters are rushed through without any 
question. This year some serious ques- 
tions were raised. 

It is regrettable that some of the items 
were not knocked out in the course of 
our deliberations. I voted for every single 
effort that attempted to eliminate some 
of the more obnoxious features of the 
bill. After those efforts, in every case, 
were defeated, except in the instance of 
the measure offered by the Senator from 
Delaware, I came to the conclusion that 
the only practical course was to vote for 
the measure on final passage. But I 
would like to make it perfectly clear 
that I do very strongly oppose some of 
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the items in this legislation, outlined by 
Senator FULBRIGHT and Senator MANS- 
FIELD, and other Senators in their re- 
marks here today. 

I object especially to the funds in this 
measure for the wasteful and dangerous 
so-called ABM system. This is perhaps 
the biggest and most obnoxious item in 
the bill. I object also to the manned or- 
biting laboratory and the fast deploy- 
ment logistic ships. These items are de- 
signed to get us involved more deeply in 
the role of policeman and banker for 
the world—a role which we cannot af- 
ford and which we have no right to 
perform. 

Almost 6 years ago I made my first, 
I suppose one would call it, substantial 
speech on the Senate floor, which was 
entitled “New Perspectives on American 
Security.” That speech was delivered on 
August 2, 1963. I would like to repeat 
just a few lines from it now, because I 
think it is even more pertinent today 
than it was nearly 6 years ago. 


Has the time not come to question the 
assumption that we are adding to defense 
and security by adding more and more to 
the nuclear stockpile? I suggest that we 
need to examine carefully the assumptions 
on which our military budget rests. We need 
a thoroughly honest discussion and debate, 
not so much about competing weapons sys- 
tems, but rather about the basic postulates 
of our defense strategy. 


To save the time of the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent that certain other 
portions from that address be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


But, Mr. President, has the time not come 
to question the assumption that we are 
adding to defense and security by adding 
more and more to the nuclear stockpile? 
I suggest that we need to examine carefully 
the assumptions on which our military 
budget rests. We need a thoroughly honest 
discussion and debate, not so much about 
competing weapons systems, but rather 
about the basic postulates of our defense 
strategy. 

Have we remembered that the defense of 
a great nation depends not only upon the 
quality of its arms, but also on the quality 
of its economic, political, and moral fabric? 

Have we considered the impact upon these 
other sources of strength of our vast military 
investment? 

Is there a point of diminishing returns in 
the race for security through arms? 

Have we made the wisest possible alloca- 
tion of our material and human resources to 
insure maximum security? 

Are we building national strength by creat- 
ing a higher pile of nuclear bombs and add- 
ing to our “overkill” capacity while failing 
to match our millions of idle, untrained 
youth with the nation’s needs for construc- 
tive economic growth? 

Is our national security jeopardized by an 
outflow of gold that weakens the interna- 
tional value of the dollar? 

Is the size of our military budget the chief 
criterion of effective international leader- 
ship and national strength in today’s world? 

What is the mounting arms race doing to 
our freedom and the quality of our lives? 

And most important of all, are we follow- 
ing a blueprint for peace or racing toward 
annihilation? 

For this fiscal year, we are asked to approve 
a Department of Defense budget of $53.6 bil- 
lion, plus additional billions for the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the space program. 
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That is well over half of our entire Federal 
budget. It represents more than the com- 
bined cost of all the social and economic 
programs of the New Deal period from 1933 
through 1940. 

Soon, we will be called upon to vote on 
the appropriation of funds for this enormous 
arms budget. This is a tremendously impor- 
tant vote for all of us, not only because it 
represents a great deal of money, but be- 
cause it can give us an opportunity to ex- 
amine some of the basic assumptions that 
now guide our national life. A federal budget 
is, after all, a careful listing of the public 
priorities and goals of the nation. When we 
devote more than half of that entire budget 
to one purpose, we certainly need to be rea- 
sonably sure of our ground. 

My limited effort to prepare myself for this 
forthcoming vote as a Senator whose chief 
concern is the security of our country and 
the peace of the world has led me to certain 
tentative conclusions, I set them forth now, 
not as final judgments, but simply as one 
man’s convictions about a most complex 
problem. It is my hope that these suggestions 
may stimulate in some way the larger debate 
which needs to be waged by those Senators 
and Congressmen with greater experience and 
knowledge than mine. Perhaps the insights 
of others may lead me to abandon or modify 
some of my present judgments. 

In that spirit, I suggest the following prop- 
ositions: 

(1) The United States now has a stockpile 
of nuclear weapons in excess of any conceiva- 
ble need, 

(2) Bringing the arms race under control 
involves risks less dangerous than the pro- 
liferation of nuclear warheads and the ac- 
celeration of the arms race. 

(3) Present levels of military spending and 
military foreign aid are distorting our econ- 
omy, wasting our human resources, and re- 
stricting our leadership in the world. 

(4) Diverting some of our present and 
Pp military spending to constructive 
investments both at home and abroad will 
produce a stronger and more effective Amer- 
ica, improve the quality of our lives, and 
strengthen the foundations of peace. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern] and the distinguished chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. 

I would express the hope once again 
that the questions raised on the floor 
over the past several days covering this 
authorization measure will be given the 
most serious and careful consideration 
in the Appropriations Committee. I 
think this debate has been most helpful 
in that respect. Brought out have been 
such matters as the thin line ABM, such 
matters as a research program which 
carries on almost unbelievable projects 
totally unknown to most Americans un- 
less by chance one either heard about 
them or read about them—projects 
which go into tens of thousands of areas 
extending, for example, to all levels of 
the behavioral and social sciences and 
costing anywhere from $1,000 to several 
hundred thousands of dollars, a million 
dollars, and in some cases several million 
dollars. These are the projects that 
should be looked into and scrutinized 
with the greatest of care. Also brought 
out in the debate was the plan which was 
turned down unanimously last year—the 
plan of creating a fleet of logistic ships 
which would have all the equipment in 
the world on them, including marines, 
sailors, aircraft, and whatnot, to be sta- 
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tioned in the various oceans in the world. 
ready, on an instant’s notice to go into 
action. In other words—to emphasize the 
notion—with a network of vessels like 
these this country is fast becoming the 
world’s policeman. 

Mr. President, the fact is this country 
is not the world’s policeman, and we 
ought to have learned enough, because 
of Vietnam, because of the Congo, and 
because of other incidents which have 
happened in recent months and years, 
to recognize that we have neither the 
authority nor the manpower nor the re- 
sources to tell the rest of the world 
what to do and what not to do. We have 
enough troubles of our own. I think the 
American people and the U.S. Senate are 
very much aware of that fact. 

Therefore, I am very happy that the 
debate which covered the last 3 days has 
been held and that these questions have 
been brought out. I feel very certain that 
they will be gone into in great detail. 


REQUIREMENT FOR HOME LOANS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10477) to amend chapter 
37 of title 38 of the United States Code 
to liberalize the guaranty entitlement and 
reasonable value requirement for home 
loans, to remove certain requirements 
with respect to the interest rate on loans 
subject to such chapter, and to authorize 
aid on account of structural defects in 
property purchased with assistance un- 
der such chapter. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, is 
H.R. 10477 the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia in the chair). It is. The 
committee amendments have not been 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, before we 
act upon that request, may I suggest to 
the Senator that he ask that the bill as 
amended by the committee amendments 
be considered as original text? I do not 
know whether an amendment which I 
have will be in order if the committee 
amendments are adopted. I ask that as a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered en bloc and 
that the bill as thus amended be con- 
sidered as original text for the purpose 
of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
will be agreed to en bloc and the bill will 
be considered as original text for the 
purpose of further amendment. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are, as follows: 

On page 2, after line 18, strike out: 

“Sec. 3. Paragraph (1) of section 1803(c) 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended, 
by striking out ‘; except that such rate 
shall in no event exceed that in effect under 
the provisions of section 203(b)(5) of the 
National Housing Act’.” 

And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of sections 203(b) (5), 207(c) (3), 213 
(d), 220(d) (4), 220 (h) (2) (iil), 221(d) (5), 
231(c) (6), 232(d) (3) (B), 234(f), and 1101 
(c)(4) of the National Housing Act re- 
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garding the maximum interest rates which 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment may establish for certain mortgage in- 
surance programs authorized by that Act, 
the Secretary is authorized, until October 1, 
1969, to set the maximum interest rates for 
such programs at not to exceed such per 
centum per annum on the amount of the 
principal obligation outstanding at any time 
as he finds necessary to meet the mortgage 
market, and during that time the interest 
rates so set shall be deemed to be for all 
purposes the interest rates in effect under 
the provisions of said section 203 (b) (5) and 
the other sections referred to above. 

“(b) Section 207(c)(3) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end of the first sentence of 
the second paragraph the following: , or not 
to exceed such per centum per annum not in 
excess of 6 per centum as the Secretary finds 
necessary to meet the mortgage market’. 

“(c) Section 213(d) of such Act is 
amended by striking ‘, except that’ and 
all that follows preceding the period at the 
end of the first sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘on the amount of the principal 
obligation outstanding at any time, or not 
to exceed such per centum per annum not 
in excess of 6 per centum as the Secretary 
2 necessary to meet the mortgage mar- 

et’. 

“(d) Section 231(c)(6) of such Act is 
amended by striking ‘or not to exceed’ and 
all that follows pi the semicolon and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘or not to exceed 
such per centum per annum not in excess of 
6 per centum as the Secretary finds necessary 
to meet the mortgage market.“ 

“(e) Section 234(f) of such Act is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end of 
the first sentence the following: ‘, or not to 
exceed such per centum per annum not in 
excess of 6 pcr centum as the Secretary finds 
necessary to meet the mortgage market’.” 

On page 4, after line 12, insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

“Sec. 4. (a) The Congress finds that the 
national goal of ‘a decent home and a suit- 
able living environment for every American 
family’ cannot be reached unless there is an 
adequate supply of mortgage credit at rates 
of interest the American family can afford; 
that in recent years this credit has been 
available only at unreasonably high rates of 
interest, up as much as 50 per centum in the 
last three years; that for a moderate income 
family the cost of financing a home now is 
greater than the combined cost of land, 
labor, and construction material; that under 
existing constitutional arrangements our 
monetary and fiscal policies seem to be in- 
adequate to cope with these high finance 
charges; that many financial institutions 
tend to withdraw from the mortgage market 
during tight money periods; that the purpose 
of Government ceilings seems to be thwarted 
by insidious discount points; that there 
exists in the public and private sections of 
the economy the resources and capabilities 
necessary to eliminate the problem; and that 
new and more effective ways should be ex- 
plored to exploit the power of Government 
and the economic resources of our Nation to 
resolve this difficult problem. 

“(b) There is hereby established a commis- 
sion to study mortgage interest rates and to 
make recommendations to assure the avail- 
ability of an adequate supply of mortgage 
credit at a reasonable cost to the consumer 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Commission’) 
which shall be comprised of fifteen members 
as follows: 

“(1) The chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. 

“(2) The chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

“(3) Two members appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, one from the majority 
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party and one from the minority party other 
than those referred to in paragraph (1). 

“(4) Two members appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, one 
from the majority party and one from the 
minority party other than those referred to 
in paragraph (2). 

“(5) Seven members appointed by the 
President, at least three of whom will be 
public members representing the consumer. 

(e) A vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner as the original appointment. 

“(d) The Chairman of the Commission 
shall be designated by the President. 

“(e) Eight members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum, but a lesser num- 
ber may conduct hearings. 

„t) The Commission shall undertake a 
comprehensive study and make recommenda- 
tions on— 

“(1) The necessity for statutory or admin- 
istrative controls over interest rates in con- 
nection with Government-assisted mort- 


gages; 

“(2) The appropriate level for such inter- 
est rates to enable low- and moderate-income 
families to afford decent housing; 

“(3) Ways to assure the availability of an 
adequate supply of mortgage credit to pro- 
duce the volume of housing required to meet 
the goals set forth in housing and urban 
development laws; and 

“(4) The institutional changes, through 
legislation, administration, or tax incentives, 
that can be made among the Nation’s fi- 
nancial institutions to encourage them to 
make available a larger share of capital 
funds for home financing purposes. 

“(g) Said report of the Commission shall 
be made by April 1, 1969, so as to enable the 
President, Congress, and the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to take 
necessary action before October 1, 1969, 
when the authorization for the increase in 
interest rates above present statutory ceil- 
ings will expire. 

“(h) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure directly from any department, bureau, 
agency, board, commission, office, independ- 
ent establishment, or instrumentality of 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics for the purposes of its 
work; and each department, bureau, agency, 
board, commision, office, independent estab- 
lishment, or instrumentality is authorized 
to furnish such information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics to the extent per- 
mitted by law and within available funds. 

) The members of the Commission 
specified in paragraphs (1) through (4) of 
subsection (a) shall serve without addi- 
tional compensation. The members of the 
Commission appointed under paragraph (5) 
of subsection (a) shall receive $75 per diem 
when engaged in the performance of the 
duties of the Commission. All members of 
the Commission shall receive reimburse- 
ment for necessary traveling and subsistence 
expenses incurred by them in the perform- 
ance of the duties of the Commission. 

“(j) The Secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development shall designate the Exec- 
utive Director of the Commission. Financial 
and administrative services (including those 
relating to budgeting, accounting, financial 
reporting, personnel, and procurement) 
shall be provided the Commission by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, for which payment shall be made in 
advance, or by reimbursement, from funds 
of the Commission in such amounts as may 
be agreed upon by the Chairman of the 
Commission and said Department. 

“(k) The Commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
additional personnel as may be necessary 
to carry out its duties, without regard to the 
provisions of the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949. 
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“(1) The Commission may also procure, 
without regard to the civil service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949, temporary and 
intermittent services to the same extent as 
is authorized for the executive departments 
by section 15 of the Administrative Ex- 
penses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a) but at 
rates not to exceed $50 per diem for individ- 
uals. 

“(m) To the extent of available appro- 
priations, the Commission may obtain, by 
purchase, rental, donation, or otherwise, 
such additional property, facilities, and serv- 
ices as may be needed to carry out its duties. 

“(n) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out this section. 

“(o) The Commission shall cease to exist 
sixty days after the submission of its final 
report.” 

And on page 9, at the beginning of line 12, 
change the section number from “4” to “5”. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intend to 
support this proposal but want to point 
out my concern over the seriousness of 
our rising interest rates. I want to reit- 
erate my position that we cannot use 
monetary policy alone to meet our eco- 
nomic situation. The action of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board yesterday increasing 
the rediscount rate to 5% percent again 
shows we are using monetary policy ex- 
clusively to meet a situation which calls 
for far greater use of fiscal policy to in- 
sure a proper fiscal-monetary mix. We 
must have a tax increase or among other 
things, we will drive interest rates to in- 
tolerable heights. 

I hope the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development who is given discre- 
tion over interest ceilings by this legis- 
lation will closely follow the market sit- 
uation so that he may adjust rate limi- 
tations downward as soon as market con- 
ditions will allow. 

Mr. President, I send an amendment 
to the desk and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment may be dispensed with 
and that the amendment may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Javits 
is as follows: 

It is proposed to insert the following on 
page 1, at the end of line 2, and renumber the 
succeeding sections: 

“That (a) subsection (a) of section 1811 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out the first sentence ‘or 
in small cities and towns not near large 
metropolitan areas’ and inesrting in lieu 
thereof ‘in small cities and towns not near 
large metropolitan areas, or in any urban 
area (defined wtihout regard to political or 
other boundaries) having high concentra- 
tions or proportions of unemployed or low- 
income persons’; and 

(2) by striking out in the second sentence 
‘and such small cities and towns’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘, such small cities and 
towns, and such urban areas’ 

“(b) The first sentence of subsection (b) 
of such section 1811 is amended to read as 
follows: ‘Whenever the Administrator finds 
that private capital is not generally available 
in any rural area, small city or town, or 
urban area having high concentrations or 
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proportions of unemployed or low-income 
persons for the financing of loans guaranteed 
under section 1810 of this title, he shall 
designate such rural area, small city or 
town, or urban area as a “housing credit 
shortage area”.’” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have proposed—and 
which I shall withdraw in accordance 
with my understanding with the man- 
ager of the bill—would expand the direct 
home loan authority of the Veterans’ 
Administration so as to include resi- 
dences in slums and ghettos. 

This amendment could fit into this 
bill, which deals with the veterans’ home 
loan guarantee program; and it could 
also, of course, go into the regular hous- 
ing bill. I felt it incumbent upon me to 
present the amendment at this time for 
the following reason: veterans who wish 
to acquire homes in depressed urban 
areas have a great problem in acquiring 
those homes. While we have, in passing 
the Civil Rights Act of 1968, dealt to an 
important extent with veterans housing, 
we do not intend on assisting only those 
who seek to move out of slum and ghetto 
areas. On the contrary, we are spending 
millions of dollars, and we should spend 
far more, both through private and pub- 
lic sources, in order to rehabilitate those 
areas and make them livable. 

Therefore, it seems only equitable to 
me, where it is not possible for veterans 
to get mortgages through normal chan- 
nels—and that is essential in order to 
obtain a VA guarantee—that they should 
be able to obtain a direct loan. Gen- 
erally speaking, the direct home loan 
program applies only to rural areas. It 
should apply also to veterans who wish 
to purchase a home in an urban area. 

Mr. President, the report of the 
U.S. Veterans Advisory Commission on 
the veterans benefits system, as recently 
as March 18, 1968, pointed out that vet- 
erans residing in areas other than rural 
areas and small cities and towns are 
finding it extremely difficult to finance 
purchases of homes. Yet, we want to en- 
courage effective and vigorous people, 
like those who are coming back from 
Vietnam to live and to take positions of 
leadership in depressed neighborhoods, 
if they wish to. 

Mr. President, I believe this is an ex- 
tremely necessary and useful amend- 
ment. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], for whom I have not only 
great personal affection but the greatest 
respect as a leader in the housing field, 
suggests to me that this whole situation 
requires urgent attention; that gener- 
ally, the feeling is that this bill will go 
through and should go through without 
further difficulty or controversy, and that 
it would be disturbing to the course of 
the bill and to its success if an effort 
should be made at this point to introduce 
the matter which I have raised. This is 
not to detract from the vital importance 
of this amendment. Moreover, there is 
no budgetary impact from such a provi- 
sion, because our Government does not 
lose Money on these direct loans, nor on 
guarantees. In fact, we make a great 
deal of money upon the VA and FHA 
guarantees, and we have profited upon 
the direct loans. 

Mr. President, as I have stated to the 
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Senator from Alabama, I want this 
amendment considered in a proper way. 
I point out that there were no hearings 
held on this bill, but that the committee 
felt that it could properly act upon the 
bill from the House of Representatives 
with the information that it had. There- 
fore, there has been no opportunity for 
me to seek a hearing upon my amend- 
ment—which is, incidentally, the text of 
S. 3110, introduced in the Senate on 
March 7, 1968, and referred to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

Mr. President, pursuant to my state- 
ment to the Senator from Alabama, hav- 
ing stated the case, I would be prepared 
to withdraw this amendment, provided 
he can give me the following assurances: 

First, that the committee, if it is at all 
practicable, will give consideration to 
this question before the housing bill is 
reported or as a portion of any other bill 
upon which it would be a suitable 
amendment. 

Second, if that should prove to be im- 
possible, that the Senator will cause the 
committee staff to study this particular 
amendment and its implications, and 
obtain a report on it from the appro- 
priate department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, so that when I do raise this 
matter as an amendment to the housing 
bill, the argument cannot and will not be 
made that this is a matter of first im- 
pression, and that the committee is not 
prepared to deal with it. 

With such assurance, I would certain- 
ly wish to accommodate the Senator 
from Alabama and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Bennett], with both of 
whom I have worked so closely for so 
long, and will not press the amendment 
on this bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the presentation by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. As is 
true of all his housing proposals, it con- 
tains a great deal of merit. 

Certainly, the committee will be glad 
to give it the most careful consideration. 
I do wish, however, to give this word of 
warning: The Senator said “before we 
take up the present housing bill.” We are 
in the final stages of marking that bill up 
now. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? I said more than that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I know the Senator 
did; but I did not want to throw out too 
much hope for consideration on the cur- 
rent bill, because we are so advanced 
on it. However, we have done some things 
in that bill toward seeking to achieve the 
objectives of the amendment that the 
Senator has in mind. We are seeking to 
expand the housing program to attain 
greater activity than we have ever had 
before, toward making it easier to obtain 
loans in rundown areas of the cities. 
We are also writing into that bill, as I 
think the Senator knows, a high-risk in- 
surance provision that we think will be 
helpful in eliminating these so-called red 
line areas, and enable the program to 
move out into areas that heretofore have 
not been penetrated at all. We think we 
have liberalized the provisions to the ex- 
tent that decent, safe, and sanitary hous- 
ing can be obtained almost anywhere. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I appreciate what the 
Senator says, and add that nobody is 
more anxious to get a bill reported than 
I, and that I hope to have some very 
important items in it myself. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is true. There 
are some very important features which 
the Senator from New York suggested. 

Mr. JAVITS. But what I should like is 
a report from the appropriate Govern- 
ment department or departments on this 
amendment, so that I can judge whether 
to raise it or not, in the light of what they 
tell us; and second, that if I do raise it, 
I will not be met with the suggestion that 
the departments have not looked at it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would suggest that 
the amendment be submitted and be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall do that today. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And we will ask for 
a report on the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful. I shall 
do it today. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly we wish to 
cooperate with the Senator, as he knows. 
We will cooperate with him and be re- 
ceptive to his ideas at any time. They 
have served us in good stead many times 
heretofore, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator, and 
as a former member of the committee, 
I again say I know how dedicated he is, 
and how effective his efforts have been. 
Therefore, if I can possibly avoid it, I 
never wish to stand in the way of his 
doing what he wishes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator has al- 
ways been cooperative. 

Mr. JAVITS. I withdraw my amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to say just a brief word about the bill. 
I think there should be something in 
the Recorp. It may appear, from read- 
ing the Recorp and the report, to be a 
3 complicated bill, but actually it 

not. 

The bill, as amended by the Senate 
committee, contains six provisions. Three 
of them were added by the Senate; the 
other three were in the bill as it came 
from the House of Representatives. I 
think it may be well to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point an excerpt from 
the committee report—No. 1090—begin- 
ning on page 3 of the report, through 
the second paragraph on page 4, explain- 
ing the purpose of the bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recor» that portion of the report. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpt from the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

H.R. 10477 as amended by the Senate 
would— 

(1) Increase the maximum amount of the 
guarantee on VA-guaranteed home loans 
from $7,500 to $12,500; 

(2) Permit an eligible veteran to pay as 
the sales price of a home purchase such 
amount in excess of the reasonable value as 
the veteran may determine; 

(3) Provide authority until October 1, 
1969, to the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development to set the interest rate on all 
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(single and multifamily) FHA mortgage in- 
surance programs (excluding the title I home 
improvement loan program) at a rate neces- 
sary to meet the mortgage market, (Pur- 
suant to sec. 5(b) of Public Law 89-358, ap- 
proved March 3, 1966, the Administrator of 
the VA may set the interest rate at a level 
which is necessary to meet the mortgage 
market except that such rates shall never 
exceed the rate set by the Secretary of HUD 
for FHA sec. 203(b) mortgages. Thus, by 
permitting the Secretary of HUD authority 
to set FHA interest rates at a level that is 
necessary to meet the market, the Veterans 
Administrator could establish the VA rate 
at a level no higher than the rate prescribed 
by the Secretary of HUD for sec. 203 (b) 
mortgages.) . 

(4) Increase the statutory interest rate for 
the FHA section 207 (regular rental hous- 
ing), section 213 (cooperative housing), sec- 
tion 231 (housing for the elderly and handi- 
capped), section 234 (condominiums) pro- 
gram to 6 percent. 

(5) Establish a Commission to study mort- 
gage interest rates and to make recom- 
mendations to assure the availability of an 
adequate supply of mortgage credit at a rea- 
sonable cost to the consumer; and 

(6) Aid distressed home buyers who, after 
relying on VA or FHA construction stand- 
ards, find structural defects in their prop- 
erties. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. The most important 
feature of this bill, Mr. President, is its 
provision to relieve the mortgage interest 
ceiling situation for FHA and VA mort- 
gages, 

Since the beginning of the program, 
the interest rate on FHA-insured mort- 
gages has had a statutory ceiling of 6 per- 
cent. Loans guaranteed by the Veterans’ 
Administration had a separate ceiling. A 
few years ago, we passed a measure that 
tied the VA interest rates to the FHA 
interest rates. The practical effect of this 
was for them to have the same ceiling. 
This bill would remove the statutory 6- 
percent ceiling requirement, and give to 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment the right to set the interest 
rates ceiling for FHA mortgages. The 
VA Administration would continue to 
have authority to set VA interest rate 
ceilings, but not to exceed the rate set 
by the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

Of course, it is anticipated that the 
ceilings would be set with the regular 
money market rates in mind; but at 
least it would become a flexible rate that 
could move up and down as the market 
fluctuates. 

That is the essence of the bill. The 
House of Representatives passed, as a 
permanent measure, authority with ref- 
erence only to the VA loans. The Senate 
amended that provision by adding FHA 
loans and providing for a cutoff date as 
of October 1, 1969. Our reason for doing 
that is that in 1969, the various programs 
under FHA will expire. Therefore, we 
shall have to take up the extension of 
FHA next year and give the program a 
thorough review, and we can reconsider 
the interest rate situation and enact 
whatever we wish as permanent legisla- 
tion at that time. 

Another thing we did was to increase 
on a permanent basis, the statutory in- 
terest rate for section 207 for regular 
rental housing, for section 213 for co- 
operative housing, for section 231 for 
housing for the elderly and handicapped 
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purposes, and for section 234 for condo- 
miniums. We increased that rate to 6 
percent. They have been at lower inter- 
est rates, but we increased the ceiling up 
to the 6-percent rate on a permanent 
basis. This in no way effects the au- 
thority of the Secretary to establish 
higher rates as are necessary to meet 
the market during the interim period 
until October 1, 1969. 

Another thing the Senate added was a 
provision to establish a commission to 
study mortgage interest rates and to 
make recommendations to assure the 
availability of an adequate supply of 
mortgage credit. Those were the provi- 
sions that the Senate added. Otherwise, 
the bill is very much in the same shape 
in which the House passed it. 

We are hopeful that the House will 
accept the Senate amendments and that 
this measure may quickly become the 
law of the land. 

That is a brief statement, but I think 
that describes pretty well what the bill 
does 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, as the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, I want to explain to the Senate 
that I am going along with the recom- 
mendations that the pending bill be 
passed at this time. However, there are 
certain things about the measure that I 
think should be put in the Recorp be- 
cause, in my opinion, this is only a stop- 
gap measure. 

The problem we are facing now has 
been created by the financial, fiscal, and 
monetary situation that has grown out 
of a long series of deficits and the neces- 
sity that monetary authorities have 
faced to use restrictive monetary policy 
almost entirely to put any brake at all 
on the growing inflation that has re- 
sulted in the steady increase of interest 
rates which, with the previous or pres- 
ent ceilings of FHA and VA mortgages, 
has generated the very evil system called 
the points system. In other words, the 
mortgage has to be discounted before 
it can be sold, and this puts a permanent 
burden on the man who has to pay off 
that kind of a mortgage both in terms 
of the fact that he has to pay more 
money in the end than the mortgage will 
yield, and he has to pay a net higher in- 
terest rate than the face of the mortgage. 

It is my feeling that there is ample 
evidence of the wisdom of removing the 
interest ceiling entirely and allowing 
mortgage rates to respond to the market. 
This would get rid of the point system, 
but it might shock some Americans who 
feel that 6 percent is a just rate for 
mortgages. 

If anyone hopes to get money for 6 per- 
cent today, that person did not read yes- 
terday’s paper which revealed that the 
Federal Reserve Board has now raised 
its rediscount rate, the lowest rate in the 
whole banking structure, to 5% percent. 
All other rates will be built upon that. 

This is a compromise solution. The 
pending bill would give to the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, with 
respect to FHA mortgages, and to the 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, with respect to VA mortgages, 
the right to vary the rate ceiling as he 
thinks the market may demand. 
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My objection and criticism of that is 
that he cannot act fast enough. I think 
that yesterday was a perfect example of 
that. The Federal Reserve changed its 
rate, as it had to, without any warning. 
Otherwise, the stock market would have 
been very greatly affected. The Secretary 
will always lag behind the market, and 
there will always be some borrowers who 
will get caught. 

The fact that the Secretary lags be- 
hind the market will also always create 
a period of uncertainty as to whether he 
is going to change the rate or not. 

I realize that my solution will not be 
accepted. It lost in the committee, as I 
remember, by a tie vote. And when we 
consider later bills on the same subject, 
perhaps the housing bill on which the 
committee is presently working, perhaps 
the bill next year to extend the FHA, I 
hope again to offer the amendment in 
the hope that its wisdom may seem more 
apparent then than it does at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the statement the Senator has 
made. The Senator will recall that I sup- 
ported his position in the committee. 

Mr. BENNETT. I remember that very 
clearly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The vote was a tie 
vote, and the proposal was defeated. 

I feel that it would be much better if we 
had a free rate. That would effectively 
get rid of what I consider to be the most 
vicious part of our charges on money— 
the so-called discount points system, 

Mr. BENNETT. I appreciate that state- 
ment. I hope that before we get through 
with this matter, we can free up this 
particular situation. 

Some concern has been expressed on 
the floor that the pending bill will expire 
a year from October and many mortgages 
have to be executed after the construc- 
tion is over. Therefore, from now until 
after the pending bill may be made per- 
manent in the consideration of next 
year’s FHA legislation, there will remain 
some uncertainty, and people will be try- 
ing to work out mortgage obligations 
without knowing exactly what the mort- 
gage rate will be or whether the bill may 
expire and the present ceiling may be 
returned. 

There is in the bill a proposal for a 
commission to study interest rates on 
mortgages. We are very prone, in Con- 
gress, to set up commissions where we 
are in a little doubt. I think the problem 
is crystal clear. And I do not know what 
the study of a commission can add that 
would help us in our attempt to solve the 
problem. 

We know what the world situation is 
with respect to the dollar. We know what 
is happening to the interest rates. I do 
not know what the Commission could tell 
us that we cannot read in the financial 
pages of the more important newspapers 
and news magazines. However, again I 
am happy to go along with that as part 
of the opportunity we will have to get 
the pending bill through. 

I think the Commission is of minor 
importance. I am happy to join with the 
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Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
in recommending to the Senate that the 
pending bill be passed without amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the committee amendments and 
the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 10477) was passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend chapter 37 of title 38 
of the United States Code with respect 
to the veterans’ home loan program, to 
amend the National Housing Act with 
respect to interest rates on insured mort- 
gages, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock noon Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock p.m.) the Senate adjourned 
until Monday, April 22, 1968, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 19 (legislative day of 
April 17), 1968: 

AMBASSADORS 

Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., of Illinois, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
France. 

George C. McGhee, of Texas, to be Ambas- 
sador at Large. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

Edward Clark, of Texas, to be Executive 
Director of the Inter-American Development 
Bank for a term of 3 years and until his suc- 
cessor has been appointed. 


April 19, 1968 
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A Fitting Channel for Teacher Action 
HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 19, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the week- 
end of April 5-7 was designated by the 
National Education Association as 
Teachers in Politics weekend. I want to 
add my support to the general enthu- 
siasm for this program which has al- 
ready been voiced by so many Members 
of Congress. 

I have been disturbed during the last 
year at the increasing tension evident 
among our Nation's teachers. Their con- 
cern that school curricula, facilities, and 
services be improved to meet the ever 
more sophisticated educational require- 
ments of a technological society is cer- 
tainly well founded and in the best in- 
terest of our children. 

Their concomitant interest that they 
be paid wages commensurate with the 
preparation required by the teaching 
profession and indicative of the high 
value the society should place on good 
educators, is entirely justified. As a form- 
er teacher myself, I know that too often 
we have wasted our valuable teaching 
manpower in classes too large to allow 
more than keeping order, and in pe- 
ripheral clerical tasks that could be at- 
tended by less skilled teacher aides. 

It is regrettably true that in too many 
places our teachers can hardly earn a 
living wage; that very often men teach- 
ers must moonlight to feed their families 
or else abandon teaching in favor of some 
more lucrative job. Yet in many places 
dramatic strides have been made re- 
cently in the area of salaries. Between 
the 1966-67 and 1967-68 school years, 
salaries showed an average increase 
in my own State of Texas of 10 
percent, giving teachers an estimated 
average salary of $6,675 this year. We 
hope to continue the rapid and extensive 
improvement in this area. 

Mr. President, what disturbs me in all 
this is that many teachers lately, it seems 
to me, are resorting to more unwise 
means to gain their goals. I mean, of 
course, the strike. In 1967, 75 strikes by 
teachers were recorded, as compared 
with 33 in the previous year. Already 
this year major work stoppages have 
been experienced in Montgomery County, 
Md., and over the entire State of Florida, 
just to name the most severe. 

I oppose striking by teachers, first, be- 
cause of the illegality generally involved; 
second, because it is detrimental to stu- 
dents; and third, because it detracts from 
the teaching profession. It is for these 
reasons that I look with so much hope 
and enthusiasm at this latest effort by 
responsible teachers to channel their 
energy and their desire for concrete edu- 
cational reform in more constructive 
ways. 

Every day we witness the tragic evi- 
dence that the use of force or threat or 
withdrawal in a challenging situation is 
not the answer. We see it in Vietnam 


and in the streets of our cities. The only 
road to progress is positive action on the 
part of people who wish to participate 
constructively in this democracy. In my 
opinion, striking reduces the effective- 
ness of our teachers. They can much 
elevate their causes through proper po- 
litical channels. For that reason, I feel 
that an annual teachers-in-politics week. 
end could become a most constructive 
and responsible force. 


Strange Legend: Curious Riddle 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 19, 1968 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, at a time when 
many of us have cause to reflect over the 
difficult decisions we have made, and will 
make in the coming months, I recently 
had occasion to read a parable written 
by Joe Bartlett, for whom all of us who 
serve in this chamber have such a great 
affection. It occurred to me that this 
Easter season was a most appropriate 
time to share these thoughts with my 
colleagues. Accordingly, I have Joe's per- 
mission to share with you this parable, 
entitled “Strange Legend: Curious Rid- 
dle,” and I therefore under unanimous 
consent insert the article at this point in 
the RECORD: 

STRANGE LEGEND: Curious RIDDLE 
(A parable by Joe Bartlett) 

Congressman Carlton had the strangest 
dream, 

Sitting on the south portico of the Capitol, 
Rex Carlton had watched the descending 
sun skewer itself on the famous obelisk that 
is the Washington Monument. 

At least an hour had passed since four 
bells had signaled the adjournment of the 
House of Representatives. The legislative 
scene was deserted for another day, except 
for Representative Carlton, who had lingered 
behind to indulge himself in the luxury of 
some uninterrupted meditation. 

Like most congressmen, Carlton's days 
were such a maelstrom of entreaties and 
demands, diagnoses and decisions, that the 
thing for which he felt the greatest need 
was simply time to think, 

This day he felt a particular need to re- 
examine his reasoning on a matter that 
seemed to him so clear; so obviously wrong. 

Trading with an enemy was, to Carlton, 
such an abominable practice, he was stunned 
to learn there were those who professed in- 
genuous support of sending supplies to those 
engaged in deadly combat with our own 
countrymen. 

This incredible point of view had been 
impressed upon the congressman by a bar- 
rage of vituperation that had been zeroed 
in on him since recent publicity concerning 
his efforts to legislate an embargo upon trade 
with North Vietnam. 

For time unwatched, Carlton immersed 
himself in the most critical introspection. He 
tested his reasoning and tormented his own 
logic from every attack he could imagine. 

He could dismiss the harangues of the 
avowed communist sympathizers, though he 
despised them for their perfidy. 

He could find a sickening pity for the pious 
Pollyanna who could somehow put the 


“brotherhood” of this life, above the very 
life of his brother. 

But he was unprepared for the perplexing 
protests from average, ordinary, God-fearing, 
well-meaning, run-of-Main Street citizens! 

As he lingered in thought, the warmth of 
the fading sun, and the weariness of the long 
day, crept up on Carlton. And a kindly slum- 
ber carried him away. 

It was, of course, only a dream, but this 
is how it went: 

Far away, in the land of Samaria, there 
lived a woodworker named Naivius. The 
source of his fame, and his hope for fortune, 
were in the timbers he marketed from his 
small grove of the finest trees to be found 
within several days journey. 

So tall and straight were these trees, and 
so skilled was Naivius in working the lumber, 
that it was eagerly sought by those who would 
build the very best. Wielding an adz of his 
own design, with strokes so strong and sure 
no man could match them, Nalvius finished 
beams so perfect and precise they were recog- 
nized and valued throughout the land. 

This reputation reached the Roman au- 
thorities in Judaea, who required for their 
own use the better things to be had. 

So, to Naivius in Samaria a message was 
dispatched, commanding him, in the name 
of the Roman Procurator, to prepare a ship- 
ment of his finest timbers, and promising 
that if they were promptly and skillfully 
finished, a handsome compensation would be 
forthcoming. 

The message was received by Naivius with 
mixed emotions. The prospect of a ready 
profit was pleasing enough, but the Romans 
were a disconcerting dominion over the peo- 
ple, and he doubted that he should do busi- 
ness with them, 

Tales of tyranny by the Procurator, and by 
the High Priest, troubled Naivius. 

“Why send supplies that would enhance 
the power of the Procurator’s authority in 
Jerusalem?,” he debated with himself. 

The same question he put to his family, to 
his helpers, and to his neighbors. And their 
rebuttal was as plausible as it was 
preponderant. 

“Naivius,” they rejoined, “your timbers are 
not implements of conflict. They will not add 
to the arsenal of the oppressors. 

In truth,“ they persuaded, these timbers 
will surely be used to build shelters and ac- 
commodations for the poor people of Judaea. 

“It should be gratifying to you, Naivius, to 
know the products of your labor will be serv- 
ing to better the lot of the hapless multitudes 
with whom you sympathize. 

“Even in the hands of tyrants, your good 
works will be a great benevolence unto the 
people, They will see your kindness and they 
will know that Naivius is a good Samaritan. 

“And we will prosper!” 

His own apprehensions so thoroughly re- 
jected, Naivius and his company went to 
work to fill the order. 

Long and well did they labor, and soon the 
consignment was finished and on its way to 
Jerusalem, 

Time passed, but still the earnest Naivius 
was plagued with a puzzlement about his 
dealings with the Romans. 

Finally, he would no longer be satisfied 
but that he should go to Jerusalem to see 
what were the good works to which his tim- 
bers had been put. 

Journeying to the south, Naivius had vi- 
sions of fine public buildings being supported 
by timbers of his distinctive hew: Shelters 
for the huddled masses; sanctuaries for the 
innocent and the infirm; places of learning 
for the children. 

These happy anticipations hastened his 
steps and he reached Jerusalem just as dark- 
ness and the quiet of the Sabbath settled 
over the city. 
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Coming to the top of a hill, and being 
somewhat out of breath, Naivius stopped to 
rest for a moment. A crossbeam lying on the 
ground provided a handy place to sit down, 
but hardly had he sat than his hand felt a 
familiar pattern in the wood. Even in the 
dimming light his eyes confirmed it to be 
one of his own. 

Excitedly he explored its surface to try to 
determine for what use it was intended. Too 
dark to be sure, but above the crossing beam 
he thought he could make out the words: 
“The King of the Jews.” 

Strange legend; curious riddle; what could 
it mean? 

In the light of the morning, he would be 
sure. 

Around the campfires of the night, soldiers 
then, as now, discussed the ways of war. And 
then, as now, they pondered the words of 
Moses, and the laws he said should be ob- 
served in war: 

„. . . When thou comest nigh unto a city 
to fight against it, then proclaim peace unto 
it...and if it will make no peace with 
thee, but will make war against thee, then 
thou shalt besiege it.“ 

. . and thou shalt build bulwarks 

the city that maketh war with thee, 
until it be subdued.” * 
Amen! 


Three Editorials on Recent Riots 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 19, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
great many editorial columns of the past 
2 weeeks have been devoted to the 
recent riots and destruction in our cities. 
The gravity of this situation is such that 
this subject deserves careful analysis. 
Three editorials which came to my at- 
tention recently deserve special notice. 
The first appeared in the North Augusta 
Star on April 11, 1968, entitled “You 
Were Only Partly Right, Mr. Wilkins.” 
The editorial is in the form of an open 
letter to Roy Wilkins, executive secretary 
of the NAACP. This editorial makes the 
very timely point that much of our na- 
tional leadership fails to distinguish 
between legitimate protest and acts 
of criminality. 

The second editorial entitled “Anat- 
omy of a Riot” appeared in the State 
newspaper of Columbia, S.C., Wednes- 
day, April 17, 1968. This editorial dis- 
cusses the flaws in the theory that the 
riots of the last few years are caused by 
poverty. It points out that the real cause 
of the rioting is a general trend toward 
lawlessness, aided by a permissive atti- 
tude on the part of many influential 
persons. 

A third editorial column by David 
Lawrence entitled “‘Deadly Force’ in 
Riots Sanctioned” appeared in the Eve- 
ning Star on April 18, 1968. Mr. Law- 
rence’s column is an excellent examina- 
tion of the issues involved in the differ- 
ing statements of Mayor Richard Daley 
of Chicago and Attorney General Ram- 
sey Clark concerning the use of force in 
the suppression of riots. The distin- 


1 Deuteronomy 20-10. 
2 Deuteronomy 20-20. 
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gona columnist and editor concludes 

If the impression becomes nationwide that 
the police are going to wait until looters or 
arsonists commit criminal acts rather than 
trying to prevent these by making arrests, 
America may expect a larger amount of vio- 
lence than has already occurred. 


Mr. President, due to the important 
subject with which these editorials are 
concerned, and the excellent discussions 
they represent, I ask unanimous consent 
that these three editorials be placed in 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the North Augusta (Ga.) Star, April 
11, 1968] 


OPEN LETTER TO Mr. Roy WILKINS 


Following the tragic murder of Martin 
Luther King last week, a special telecast 
carried comment by the executive secretary 
of NAACP, Mr. Roy Wilkins. Among his pro- 
testations of grief over the passing of Mr. 
King, Mr. Wilkins also commented that our 
society, our nation, our America was “sick.” 

This open letter is the way one American 
feels about Mr. Wilkins’ remarks. 


YOU WERE ONLY PARTLY RIGHT, MR. WILKINS 


Dear Mr. WINS: I agree that part of 
our America is sick, It is not that part of 
America that used Mr. King’s death as an ex- 
cuse to rush into the streets to burn and 
loot. That part of America, Mr. Wilkins, 
is criminal, It should be dealt with as crim- 
mals. 

The part of our America that is sick, Mr. 
Wilkins, is that part of our leadership which 
fails to recognize criminality for what it is 
and deal with it accordingly. This is the sick 
part of our society, Mr. Wilkins. 

When President John Kennedy met his un- 
timely death from an assassin’s bullet no one 
rushed into the streets to burn and loot 
as evidence of grief. This “reaction” to Mr, 
King’s death is simply an excuse for the crim- 
inal elements of our society to revolt with 
little fear of reprisal. 

Pictures of our nation’s capital in flames is 
no tribute to the apostle of non-violence. It 
is pure evidence of the criminality of the 
movement which he started! 

But wait, Mr. Wilkins, am I not guilty 
of the same thing I am condemning? Just 
because some Negroes loot and burn is no 
indication that all Negroes are guilty of the 
same thing, any more than your saying White 
America is sick because a white man shot 
Mr. King! Isn’t that right, Mr. Wilkins? 

The problem which our leaders appear un- 
able to solve is to differentiate between a 
legitimate protest and an act of criminality. 
This is the sickness in our national leader- 
ship today. 

It’s the same sickness that fails to act to 
secure the release of the United States Ship 
Pueblo, 

Our leadership has simply failed to grasp 
the significance and utter simplicity of what 
one of your own heroes said many years ago, 
Mr. Wilkins. 

“It is the eternal struggle between these 
two principles—right and wrong—through- 
out the world. They are the two principles 
that have stood face to face from the be- 
ginning of time and will ever continue to 
struggle. The one is the common right of 
humanity, and the other the divine right of 
kings. It is the same principle in whatever 
shape it develops itself.” 

I recognize your people’s right to pro- 
test, Mr. Wilkins, That is contained in the 
same amendment to the constitution that 
guarantees me the right to run my news- 
paper. I also recognize the “wrong” in what 
some of your people are doing in the guise 
of protest. 
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It is our leadership in Washington that 
fails to understand the difference. That is 
where the “sickness” exists. 

In times of natural disaster, such as a 
hurricane, a flood, an earthquake, military 
forces are used to maintain order. In the 
event of looting under these circumstances, 
the traditional order has been, “Shoot to kill.” 
This may appear harsh, but it is always 
justified by the harshness of the circum- 
stances. And it has been successful in main- 
taining order, even before gunpowder in the 
days of the Roman empire. 

You criticized the Governor of Tennessee 
for rushing national guardsmen into the 
streets of Memphis. These guardsmen were 
there to confront the criminal elements, Mr. 
Wilkins. They weren't there to oppress any- 
one. They were there to protect the hon- 
est and decent citizens of that community, 
be they white, black, green, or blue, He did 
the ea thing—YOU were wrong, Mr. Wil- 
kins 


It 15 time for the decent people of Amer- 
ica to insist that their government protect 
them from the things that have happened 
2 Washington, Chicago, Detroit and other 
cities. 

If we are to preserve right, we must com- 
bat wrong! It’s that simple. Our national 
leadership simply fails to know one from 
the other. 

And the formula is simple. The right to 
protest stops at the outside of a plate glass 
window! It stops when the first protestor 
raises his fists, lifts a club, throws a stone, 
or fires a gun. 

It must stop there if our society is to long 
endure. 

As bad as some things may be with our 
way of life, it is still better than any other 
way to be found in the world since the 
beginning of time. I’m for keeping it as good 
as it is and trying to improve it. And I’m 
for fiercely combatting anyone or anything 
that would harm it. 

How about you, Mr. Wilkins? 


[From the State, Columbia, S.C., Apr. 17, 
1968] 
ANATOMY OF A RIOT 

It was the mixture of poverty, agony and 
despair that provoked Dr. King’s mourners 
to loot and riot, was it not? And may we not 
expect these “disadvantaged” Americans to 
burn down our cities, piecemeal, summer by 
summer, until Congress addresses itself to 
the social sickness that gnaws at the vitals 
of the ghetto? 

“The only genuine, long-range solution 
for what has happened,” the President said 
last June in explanation of last summer's 
riots, “lies in an attack—mounted at every 
level—-upon the conditions that breed de- 
spair and violence. All of us,” he said, “know 
what those conditions are: ignorance, dis- 
crimination, slums, poverty, disease, not 
enough jobs.” 

And if any of us do not know the litany 
by now, it is not for any failure on the part 
of the nation’s columnists and television 
pundits to drill us in it. Poverty causes riots. 
It is a part of the conventional wisdom of 
our time, and it is a sham, 

One needs only to consult the record— 
of Watts, of Detroit last summer, of Wash- 
ington this month—to see that the popular 
explanation is a fantasy. For whatever cause 
the mobs assembled, it was not for lack of 
work. Nor does the record show that the 
rioters were more discriminated 
more ignorant or more physically sick than 
the overwhelming majority of Negroes who 
did not riot, In fact, it suggests the opposite. 

Ninety per cent of those arrested during 
the Washington riots were employed in jobs 
paying from $85 to $150 a week. The rioters 
included an assistant librarian, a real estate 
agent, college students, clerical workers, and 
government employes. The typical looter had 
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completed the eleventh grade in school, and 
many of the thieves—as has been true of 
nearly every riot so far—drove to the scene 
in late model cars, which then were loaded 
down with liquor, television sets and ex- 
pensive clothes. 

Studies done in Detroit, for example, 
showed that unemployment was not a factor 
where last year’s riots had erupted. On the 
contrary, the rioting, arson and looting had 
taken place in the more affluent Negro neigh- 
borhoods where average household incomes 
were on the order of $5,000 to $6,000 a year. 
Much the same was true of Watts. 

This is not to say that rioting cannot oc- 
cur in slums or that slum dwellers never 
take part in riots. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the relationship between poverty 
and rioting is one of cause and effect, Riot- 
ing seems a part of the general trend toward 
lawlessness, but with a distinction. 

Society manifests a special compassion to- 
ward those who murder and steal as part of 
a general uprising. Someone hurls a fire- 
bomb into an apartment building, and a 
tiny baby is burned to death in its crib. 
Society does not respond with shock, anger 
and disgust. It assumes that the arsonist 
needed a job, and its heart goes out—not 
to the victim or the parents—but to the 
arsonist. 

It would be quite remarkable if, in such 
a permissive atmosphere, the rioting should 
stop. 

* * + » * 

Such implict incitements, which both 
shape and refiect the common attitude, do 
no good. And the thought occurs that riot- 
ing will never cease until the nation rejects 
the counsel of apologists. 

Criminals are criminals, whether acting 
singly or in concert; and no society can en- 
dure which, viewing crime, can blame only 
itself, 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star 
Apr. 18, 1968] 


“DEADLY FORCE” IN RIOTS SANCTIONED 


Do policemen have to wait until a rioter 
with a gun pulls the trigger and then try to 
shoot at him and the other gunmen? Must 
an arsonist with a fire bomb in his hand 
be allowed to throw it before the officers of 
the law can make an effort to use force? 

These questions have been given nation- 
wide attention as a result of a statement by 
Richard J. Daley, mayor of Chicago, who said 
in a press conference that he had issued 
orders to his police to “shoot to kill” arson- 
ists during a riot. 

But it is evident that many of those who 
have commented on Mayor Daley’s statement 
do not understand law enforcement. The best 
explanation has come from Orlando W. Wil- 
son, former police superintendent in Chicago, 
who retired last year and now lives in Cali- 
fornia, He said: 

“The action proposed is within the frame- 
work of Illinois law and certainly the law 
in no state authorizes killing in lieu of ar- 
rest, The objective of the police must be to 
arrest, and I am sure the mayor had this in 
mind 


“The use of deadly force is authorized by 
law in the event an arvest is resisted or the 
arrestee undertakes to avoid arrest by flight. 
I think this is where the difficulty lies: Maybe 
the mayor’s statement to the press did not 
come out quite that way.” 

Mayors of many have spoken in support of 
the action of the head of Chicago's city gov- 
ernment. But other mayors seem to think 
that Daley’s intent is to use force on every- 
body engaged in a riot. 

Certainly there is no justification for in- 
discriminate shooting into a mob or crowd 
just to disperse it. When a criminal act has 
been initiated, however, and the offender 
ignores a policeman’s order to halt or resist 
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arrest, use of maximum force has long been 
sanctioned, 

Atty. Gen. Ramsey Clark, speaking to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors here 
yesterday, declared that a blanket order to 
shoot rioters could lead to a “very dangerous 
escalation” of violence in American cities. 
He added: 

“I do not believe that the use of deadly 
force by law-enforcement officers is permis- 
sible except in self-defense or when it is 
necessary to protect the lives of others.” 

Daley has since explained that his order to 
the police to use “deadly force” was directed 
against arsonists and those who were refus- 
ing to obey the police. He declared: 

“Certainly an officer should do everything 
in his power to make an arrest—to prevent 
a crime—by utilizing minimum force neces- 
sary. But I cannot believe that any citizen 
would hold that policemen should permit an 
arsonist to carry out his dangerous, murder- 
ous mission when minimum force necessary 
cannot prevent or deter him, There are few 
crimes that hold the potential of loss of life, 
or threat to the entire community as does 
arson.” 

Jerome P. Cavannagh, mayor of Detroit, 
where 43 persons were killed, in several days 
of rioting last year, said that policemen 
should use “what force is necessary—hope- 
fully, minimum force—to apprehend that 
person.“ He obviously had in mind individ- 
uals engaged in arson or attempting to resist 
arrest. He continued: 

“People caught in the act of arson are 
felons and are apprehended (in Detroit) 
pursuant to the law. But to make a blanket 
statement that you are going to fire into 
crowds of looters or crowds of arsonists, is a 
very difficult and impossible thing to say or 
to do, and I don’t intend to say it or do it,” 

The subject is one that should be clarified, 
primarily because in many recent riots where 
the police have acted with restraint, word 
quickly has spread that there was no obstacle 
to looting and even to arson, as the police 
would not interfere. Certainly in the Wash- 
ington riots it has not been determined 
whether, when the police acted with a cer- 
tain “restraint,” this was misinterpreted by 
some persons as a license to set fire to build- 
ings and to loot stores. 

If the impression becomes nationwide that 
the police are going to wait until looters or 
arsonists commit criminal acts, rather than 
trying to prevent these by making arrests, 
America may expect a larger amount of vio- 
lence than has already occurred. If, on the 
other hand, it is made clear that “deadly 
force” will be used when potential arsonists 
and looters actually defy the police, order 
may be restored more quickly and serious 
damage prevented both to lives and property. 


Castro and Carmichael 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 19, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Castro’s 
No. 1 agent for the U.S. theater of action 
is reconfirmed as that leading civil 
rights advocate, Stokely Carmichael, 

But do not give Stokely and Castro all 
the credit. He has some friends in high 
places in our Government who must 
rejoice. Those of State and the intellec- 
tual team, who sabotaged the Bay of Pigs 
battle because they feared loss of life— 
and making the Russian Bear mad— 
should be real proud of the sellout of 
their fellow Americans. 
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But at least if Commandant Car- 
michael is free to conduct his warfare 
in the United States we can be happy for 
the many anti-Communist Cubans who 
will now be able to regain their home- 
land via Castro’s stooge war in the 
United States. 

Shame on those shortsighted bureau- 
crats who have brought our country to 
the brink of fear, battle casualties and 
chaos here in the United States. Why 
should they hate their own people this 
much—or can this be what they boast of 
as compensatory benefits? 

I include the Evening Star report on 
the Carmichael-Radio Cuba report fol- 
lowing my remarks: 

CUBANS QUOTE CARMICHAEL ON URBAN 
WARFARE 
(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 

Stokely Carmichael told Radio Havana the 
day after Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. was as- 
sassinated that more people are now begin- 
ning to plan seriously for urban guerrilla 
warfare to retaliate for the death of King 
and to bring the United States to its knees. 

The interview resulted from a phone call 
Carmichael received in Washington on Fri- 
day from Miguel La Guardia, a commentator 
on the Communist Cuban station. The inter- 
view was rebroadcast in English over Latin 
America from Havana the same day. 

The monitored words of Carmichael, of 
which a text is now available, said: 

“It is crystal clear to us that the United 
States of America must fall in order for hu- 
manity to live and we are going to give our 
lives for that cause. 

“BROWN JAILING CITED 

“A white America has H. Rap Brown in 
jail right now. And America killed Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. last night (April 4). When 
they killed Dr. King, they made a mistake 
because Dr. King was the one man who was 
trying to ask black people not to burn down 
the cities. 

“Now that they have killed Dr, King, there 
is no black man who will ask black people 
not to burn down cities. What it means is 
that we've gone full swing into the revolu- 
tion.” 

Carmichael said there was burning, shoot- 
ing, and killing over the death of King in 
35 cities that Thursday night, It is clear, he 
added, that more of this will continue. 

“So more people are now beginning to plan 
seriously a major urban guerrilla warfare 
where we can begin to retaliate not only for 
the death of Dr. King but where he can move 
seriously with this country to bring it to its 
knees,” Carmichael said. 

The young Negro militant said there will 
be more urban guerrilla warfare because open 
rebellion will not win against the police. 

ACTIVITIES PROBED 

In closing, Carmichael sent his respects to 
“our brothers and sisters in Cuba” and asked 
La Guardia to tell Prime Minister Fidel Cas- 
tro, “I said hello.” 

Carmichael’s activities in Washington the 
night King was killed are already under fed- 
eral and Washington police investigation to 
determine if his statements warrant prosecu- 
tion under anti-riot laws. 

At a press conference here last Friday 
morning Carmichael told newsmen that 
King’s death “made it a lot easier for a lot 
of Negroes—they know it’s time to get guns 
now. Execution of this retaliation will not 
be in the courts but in the streets.” 

He was quoted as telling other Negroes the 
night King was slain to “go home and get you 
a gun and then come back because I got me a 
gun.“ 
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Anti-Semitism—Polish Communist Style 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 19, 1968 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the mem- 
ories of Hitlerism have not grown so 
dim that the world does not fear what 
recent events in Poland portend for its 
Jewish citizens. Is the world again to re- 
main silent in the face of the all too fa- 
miliar pattern of anti-Semitism now 
clearly discerned in high places in the 
Polish Government? 

The events of the past few weeks as re- 
ported in the world press confirm our 
fears that the machinery of the Polish 
state is grinding toward the persecution 
of the remnants of Polish Jewry—the 
fewer than 30,000 remaining out of a pre- 
World War II population of 3,000,000 
who lived in Poland before the Nazi holo- 
caust. 

When one looks beyond the cynical ac- 
cusations of “Zionism” and “cosmopoli- 
tanism” it becomes clear that this cam- 
paign of persecution is being waged by 
the Polish Government in order to coun- 
ter and obscure the pressure for liberal- 
ization of the Communist government 
coming from students, the church, and 
the general population. 

It is a tragic irony that today marks 
the 25th anniversary of the uprising of 
the starving, martyred band of Jews of 
the Warsaw ghetto—so movingly com- 
memorated in John Hersey’s book, “The 
Wall”—who went to their flaming death 
opposing the tyranny of the Nazis. 

All people of good will must make their 
voices heard. The infamy of today’s Pol- 
ish inquisition is an assault on the con- 
science of the world. To remain silent is 
to participate in the infamy. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial published in the New York Times 
of April 19, and a letter and press release 
from the Jewish War Veterans of Amer- 
ica be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Warsaw, 25 YEARS AFTER 

Twenty-five years ago today the uprising 
in the Warsaw ghetto began, when several 
thousand Jews in courage and despair said 
“no” to the Nazi keepers of the charnel 
house, The resistants knew from the begin- 
ning that it was a hopeless struggle, that 
Nazi superiority in numbers and arms would 
prevail, and that the gas chambers—or 
worse—were the certain outcome. Neverthe- 
less the fighters of the ghetto fought, and 
fought well, for weeks and in some cases 
even for months. Before Hitler achieved his 
goal of making Warsaw Judenrein, one of 
the great heroic sagas of man had been 
written in blood and tears. 

All during the agony of the Warsaw ghetto, 
the people of the city that encircled it lived 
more or less normally; there was no general 
uprising or other major effort to aid those 
so desperately fighting the Nazis, virtually 
with bare hands. Not all Poles were passive, 
of course, nor were all Jews heroes. There 
were numbers of non-Jewish Poles who lost 
their lives or risked them to help the doomed 
thousands in the ghetto. There were even 
some Jews who betrayed their own people. 


But these were the exceptions—on both 
sides. 
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By one of history's ironies, a quarter of a 
century after these terrible events the tiny 
handful of Jews remaining in Poland, less 
than 30,000 of the more than three million 
before the war, are going through a new 
agony and a new persecution. The Nazis 
built a physical wall to contain and isolate 
the Jews; Poland’s Communist rulers have 
used a fictitious image to achieve the same 
result. The charge of “Zionism” is now di- 
rected largely at assimilated, de-Judaized, 
and Communist persons of Jewish origin 
who had become so Polonized that they 
could and did remain in Poland, trying to 
ignore the ghosts of the past that haunt 
that land. 

Puture generations in a free and more en- 
lightened Poland will doubtless remember 
both the passivity of their ancestors in 1943 
and their verbal program of 1968 with shame, 
regret and incredulity. 

JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., April 8, 1968. 
Hon, JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: For your interest 
I am enclosing a copy of our recent press re- 
lease. 

The recent events in Poland and other 
Iron Curtain countries are, unfortunately, 
bringing to stark realization our worst fears. 
Once again, the nightmarish hunt for scape- 
goats is being centered on Polish Jews. Surely, 
now is the time for men of good will in the 
Congress to raise their voices in protest 
against the attempt to revive, in any form 
whatsoever, the mindless and soulless brutal- 
ity of just twenty-five years ago. 

y, 
FELIX M. PUTTERMAN, 
National Legislative Director. 
POLISH AND JEWISH VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS 
JOINTLY CONDEMN POLISH ANTI-SEMITISM 


WASHINGTON. —Twoọo American veterans or- 
ganizations, one Polish-American and one of 
American Jews, today joined in condemning 
the mounting wave of Polish anti-Semitism 
sweeping that unhappy country. 

Joseph L. Pudlo, Jr., National Commander 
of the Polish Legion of American Veterans, 
U.S.A., and Samuel Samuels, National Com- 
mander of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
the U.S.A., decried the vicious scapegoating 
of the remaining Jews of Poland, the few 
thousand left after brutal decimation by the 
Nazis, as allegedly responsible for the fer- 
ment in Poland today. 

“The common ties that bind our two vet- 
erans groups, our Americanism and our sery- 
ice in the uniform of the United States in 
time of war, emphasize our joint voice crying 
out against the bloodless genocide threaten- 
ing Polish Jewry today,” stated the two Na- 
tional Commanders. 

“On the 25th anniversary of the Warsaw 
Ghetto uprising, when the brutal Nazi dic- 
tatorship murdered most of Warsaw's Jewry 
while another brutal dictatorship, the Com- 
munists, stood by in acquiescence, it is a 
doubly grievous blow to justice and harmony 
among men that people should still be per- 
secuted solely because of their faith.” 

Americans of all backgrounds and men of 
good will everywhere were urged by the Na- 
tional Commanders of the Polish Legion and 
the Jewish War Veterans of America pub- 
licly to protest the persecution of Polish 
Jews by the Communists. 

National Commanders Pudlo and Samuels 
also warned against the possibility of the 
deceptive trap lurking in Gomulka’s “offer” 
to allow Polish Jews to emigrate at will. Too 
often, warned the two National Command- 
ers, similar Communist “offers” have re- 
sulted in the Jews being marked as “enemies 
of the state” when they signed up for the 
promised emigation. 

The joint statement of the two National 
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Commanders marked the first time that these 
two national veterans organizations in the 
United States had joined in a common dec- 
laration. 

The Polish Legion of American Veterans 
represent the more than one million Amer- 
icans of Polish descent who have served the 
U.S. in American wars. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America is the oldest acttve war 
veterans organization in the country. 


Ben Carpenter, Jr., Addresses Membership 
Convention of Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 19, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a 
very good friend of mine, Mr. Ben H. Car- 
penter, Jr., of Dallas, Tex., president of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Rais- 
ers Association, sent to me a copy of his 
most recent speech to that group. 

Mr. Carpenter is one of the South- 
west’s leading young men. He is one of 
the most civic minded and partiotic indi- 
viduals I have ever known. His speech to 
the group of men whom he leads is most 
appropriate in light of recent events in 
our country which point up the apparent 
complete disregard for law and order. I 
include his speech in the RECORD: 


ADDRESS By BEN H. CARPENTER, PRESIDENT, 
TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAISERS 
ASSOCIATION, AT ITS ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP 
CONVENTION, MARCH 26, 1968 
Traditionally, the first item on the formal 

agenda of this association is a report from 

the president. Normally, the comments of 
the president are made up of his views about 

the state of affairs of our industry and a 

resume of the administrative activities of 

the association during the preceding year. 

This morning I am going to deviate from 
that pattern. Later, on the program today 
and tomorrow you will hear from an im- 
pressive roster of speakers and panelists who 
will discuss in depth a variety of the condi- 
tions which exist in our industry. Tomorrow 
the Secretary-General Manager will report 
to you on a number of administrative ad- 
justments which have been made during the 
past year and on the activities of the asso- 
ciation officers and staff. 

Therefore, I am going to use my preroga- 
tive as an outgoing president and instead of 
confining my remarks to the cattle industry, 
I am going to talk with you for a few minutes 
about a much broader subject, but one 
which vitally affects each one of us. I want 
to discuss briefly with you the environment 
in which we, as citizens, find ourselves to- 
day—the environment in which we must 
live, raise our families, and conduct our 
business affairs. 

The most popular description of our en- 
vironment used today by speakers is that it 
is a “changing” environment. The word 
“change,” of course, is a most appropriate 
one. 

In this dynamic country of ours, where 
things happen so quickly, where situations 
are changing at an ever accelerating tempo, 
it is extremely easy for us to lose perspec- 
tive. In our fretting about how today dif- 
fers from yesterday some of us somehow look 
back on yesterday as being “normal.” Actu- 
ally there has obviously been no such thing 
as normality during the last three cen- 
turies for the simple reason that there has 
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been such steady and rapid change during 
the entire period. 

This is a fact which apparently escapes 
many persons. Many of us are constantly 
looking to the past, dreaming of it, wish- 
ing for it, not realizing that if we were to 
succeed in taking ourselves back to the pe- 
riod when there was little change from one 
generation to the next we would have to 
return to the Middle Ages—back to the days 
of the Black Death, of hopeless malnutrition 
and superstitution, of ignorance and tyranny. 

Let us look at just a random selection of 
developments which change has brought us 
since this association was organized under 
the Oak Tree at Graham. These develop- 
ments include the gasoline engine with all 
its ramifications including automobiles, 
trucks and buses, farm tractors, piston 
driven airplanes, motorcycles, motor boats, 
power mowers, stationary engines, and mobile 
construction and military equipment of all 
kinds; the diesel locomotive; turbine and 
jet powered aircraft; oil fueled ships; rockets 
and missiles, industrial equipment and ma- 
chinery of many sorts; oil and gas fueled 
space heating and cooking equipment; air 
conditioning; the washing machine, refrig- 
erator, vacuum cleaner, incandescent lamps, 
the phonograph, telephone, movie machine, 
radio, television, radar, rotary drill, cream 
separator, milking machine, commercial fer- 
tilizers, antibiotics, feed additives, vacuum 
packing and freezing, the cash register, the 
atomic reactor, computers and electronic in- 
struments, X-ray, the heart-lung machine, 
and the iron lung. And there are, of course, 
thousands of other amazing developments, 
which we are quick to become accustomed 
to and take for granted. 

There can be no progress without change. 
Our task in life is not to resist changes but 
to intelligently respond to changes that take 
place. Many of the problems of our own 
cattle industry today are a partial result of 
the reluctance of many cattlemen to accept 
this fact. We must not let ourselves become 
so pre-occupied wih resistance to new ideas 
and with dreams of past golden memories 
that we fail to devote sufficient thoughts and 
efforts to respond to these new changes as 
they challenge us. 

The most significant thing about the 
changes taking place in our environment 
today is the speed with which they are oc- 
curing. Dr. Thomas Stelson, head of Civil 
Engineering at Carnegie-Mellon University, 
tells us that half the knowledge an engineer 
had when he graduated in 1958 is now ob- 
solete. At the same rate of change, today’s 
graduate will find at least half his present 
knowledge obsolete by 1978. Or to put it 
another way, half of the technical knowledge 
an engineer will need to know in 1978 is not 
now available to him. No one knows what 
itis. 

Our society has traveled fast and far in 
advancing our technology, our physical out- 
put, and our material well-being. We have 
developed the most productive form of so- 
ciety that man has ever enjoyed. We have 
taken long strides into the unknown and 
have extended man’s influence upon his en- 
vironment. But, has the swiftness of our 
material achievement outrun our moral and 
spiritual capacity? 

In considering this question, W. F. Rock- 
well, Jr., Chairman of the Board of North 
American Rockwell Corporation, cites the 
story of the American hunter who was in 
search of big game in West Africa. He was 
getting close to his prey when his hard- 
running native guides suddenly sat down to 
rest. The American protested to their leader. 
He threatened, pleaded, offered bribes, but 
the natives wouldn't budge. 

“But why,” he asked the leader, “why 
must they stop now?” 

The leader replied, “The men say they 
have hurried too fast. Their bodies have run 
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off and left their souls behind. They must 
wait now for their souls to catch up.” 

Mr. Rockwell has commented that it seems 
to him that this could be happening to 
Americans today. We may be running so fast 
that our technology is outrunning our souls. 

Max Ways, senior editor of Fortune Maga- 
zine, has given us this warning: 

“Unless we change our thinking, we won't 
be able to cope with the change that is taking 
place. Change, of course, has always been a 
part of the human condition. What's different 
about it now is the pace of change, and the 
prospect that it will come faster and faster, 
affecting every part of life, including per- 
sonal values, morality, and religions, which 
seem most remote from technology.” 

And this is of great concern to me. Every- 
where there seems to be an abandonment of 
the ancient values that have sustained and 
restrained the human race upon this earth. 
The old virtues which we were brought up 
to respect and copy in our daily lives, are 
now derided and called—at best, old-fash- 
ioned and out-of-date and, at worst, “square.” 

Not long ago there was a story in the 
Dallas Morning News about a friend of 
mine, John Plath Green, who is a member 
of the Dallas School Board. The story quoted 
him as saying he was “disheartened and sick 
at his stomach” upon his return from Wash- 
ington where he had attended a small meet- 
ing of school board members representing 
metropolitan communities from all parts of 
the country. A few, like himself, were lawyers. 
There were a doctor or two and some busi- 
ness and other professional men. 

Green of Dallas was asked to talk about 20 
minutes on what he thought the primary 
function of a school system should be. 

The most important function, he said, is 
to educate its products. 

Teach them to spell, to compose a sen- 
tence properly, to think creatively and with 
high motives, to know right from wrong. 
“They should know what honor is, what 
civic service is, what discipline is and what 
it means to serve their fellowman and their 
country.” 

When he finished, he got no applause. “A 
few of them looked at me, as though I were 
some kind of a nut,” he said. 

He was told by one school board member 
from the East: “Mr. Green, the 20th century 
has passed you by.” 

The member from Dallas, in other words, 
was old-fashioned, reactionary, backwoodsy, 
and way out in right field. The very idea of a 
man getting up and saying he believed in 
teaching honor and duty! 

A discussion followed, ideas were pitched 
back and forth, a resolution or two intro- 
duced—and from it all, my friend Green got 
a picture of what these other board members 
felt that the educational system should do. 

One said he felt the primary function was 
to integrate, not to educate—though he used 
some high-sounding terms such as “ethnic 
essentials.” 

Another said that public schools, from 
kindergarten on, should use the child “to 
shape society.” Very, very early the child 
should be taught the value of “public wel- 
fare” and of poverty programs and should 
be bussed from one neighborhood to another, 
so that he or she could be associated closely 
with children of other races. 

The child should be educated, said another, 
so he will be an adult “who exists for the 
state.” 

Nearly all, except Green of Dallas felt that 
children should be taken away from their 
parents at the age of 2 and put in kinder- 
gartens. 

My friend Johnny Green was shocked to 
find that at that meeting he was a minority 
of one who believes in the theory that the 
primary function of a school is basic edu- 
cation and that a child should be taught 
right from wrong, how to read, how to spell, 
how to write his name correctly, how to 
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salute the flag, to read the United States 
Constitution, and to go home to his parents 
when classes were over. 

On every hand there are signs that we are 
substituting materialistic values for spiritual 
ones—the old standards of what is right, 
what is wrong are being discarded and, in 
their stead, we are establishing doubtful 
codes of ethics that, if followed, can only 
render us impotent as a people and as a 
nation. Riots, demonstrations, acts which 
show disrepect for our flag, for high govern- 
ment officials, and for law and order have 
become a way of life for far too many Ameri- 
cans 


Only a small handful of our political lead- 
ers, like Congressman Olin Teague, have ex- 
pressed real concern about these conditions, 
Unfortunately outspoken men like him are 
in a small minority, while the great majority 
still seem to “go along to get along.” 

And—here is what also disturbs me most 
of all—instead of being outraged by what 
has been going on, many of our leaders on 
the national level seem to be spending most 
of their time making up excuses for be- 
havior which we were brought up to con- 
sider as obscene, illegal, perverse, irresponsi- 
ble, riotous, and even treasonous. 

We hear a lot about freedom these days— 
and we hear very little about responsibility, 

We hear a lot about the right to express 
one’s self—and very little about the right of 
other people to avoid being offended by such 
expression. 

We hear a lot about the underprivileged 
poor—but very little about the under- 
privileged taxpayer who is being made the 
scapegoat for the deserving and the unde- 
serving poor alike. 

We pussyfoot among a lot of high-sound- 
ing names. We call drunkards “alcoholics,” 
we call homosexuals “deviates,” we call draft 
dodgers, “card burners,” and slackers 
“pacifists” or “conscientious objectors,” we 
call dope addicts “experimenters in per- 
sonality extension,” we call criminals vie- 
tims of society.” 

Some of this may be all right. Some of it 
may reflect a more compassionate attitude in 
our society. But I think the time has come 
when we should and must draw a line 
separating compassion from softheadedness, 
permissiveness and timidity. 

Near the end of his great book on the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire, Ed- 
ward Gibbon lists the reasons for the dis- 
solution of the great political force which 
had held the civilized world together for 
more than 500 years. The principal reasons 
included— 

1. Excessive spending by the central gov- 
ernment. 

2. Unwillingness of the young men to bear 
arms in defense of their country. 

3. Overindulgence in luxury. 

4. Widespread sexual immorality and easy 
divorce, which destroyed the integrity of 
family life. 

5. The spread of effeminacy—girls looking 
and acting like men, men looking and acting 
like girls. 

6. Disregard for religion. 

That was Rome, 1400 years ago. Does the 
picture seem to apply to the United States 
today? 

I have no patience with the complacent 
Pollyannas who pooh-pooh the idea that our 
moral fabric is disintegrating, and who claim 
that conditions are no worse today than 
they were fifty years ago. 

When most of us were young, women 
didn’t live in constant fear of assault, rob- 
bery, and rape. Parents could send their 
children down to the corner store without 
dying a thousand deaths until they returned. 
A man could walk his dog around his neigh- 
borhood at night without fear of being 
mugged, or beaten up, or murdered just for 
kicks, 

We all remember when a rape was a front 
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page story. Now, in most large cities, it’s a 
run-of-the mill story tucked away among 
the want ads and the minor traffic accidents. 
If a rapist wants to make the front pages 
he has to commit his crime in wholesale lots 
and in an especially spectacular manner. 
The competition is too great. 

Many of you read about the revolt last 
week of the large section of the student body 
at Howard University when a mob of stu- 
dents drove the university administrators 
out of their offices and forcibly occupied the 
entire administration building of the Uni- 
versity for a period of several days. This, 
almost in the shadow of the Nation’s Capitol. 

For an example closer to home—would you 
believe it if I told you that three of the cattle 
theft rings uncovered by this association 
during the past year were composed of stu- 
dents at Texas A&M College? Now, this is 
something not to be dismissed lightly with 
the comment that “Boys will be Boys,” when, 
for example, you realize that the ringleader 
of one group, a student in the junior class 
now serving five years in the penitentiary, 
had developed against him convicting evi- 
dence on 62 separate theft cases, including 
cattle, horses, trailers, and saddles. Our 
inspectors recovered stolen property disposed 
of by this group as far away as Billings, 
Montana, and Fort Collins, Colorado. In 
between this ring’s major theft activities, 
it stripped automobiles on the campus. 

Since the first of the year two sophomore 
students, an agricultural education major 
and a range science major, ring leaders of 
another theft group operating in three coun- 
ties, have been indicted with evidence de- 
veloped by this association’s inspectors. 

And Violence? Violence is too common for 
mention. One need only glance at the news- 
paper headlines to realize that the seeds of 
revolution are being sown throughout the 
country today. The assault on a single day 
last April of 185,000 demonstrators against 
the Vietnam war with displays of hatred 
for our country and contempt for its laws 
and institutions is example enough. Or the 
75,000 who descended on the nation’s capitol 
on October 21st and created mass havoc, 
During the past two years more than 128 
American cities have experienced outbursts 
of racial violence. 

We can’t blame the newspapers. If they 
were to cover all the violence in their com- 
munities in the way they used to cover it, 
they would have to have a special editor for 
rape, a special edtior for armed assault, and 
so on. 

Listen to these statistics for a moment. 
In the United States today there is a forcible 
rape every 26 minutes, and these are just 
the rapes that are reported. 

There is an armed robbery every five 
minutes. 

There is an aggravated assault every three 
minutes. 

There is a car theft every minute of every 
day of the year. 

Violence has become a common thing in 
our daily lives. Blatant disregard for the 
rights and the freedom of others has become 
a commonplace thing. 

Governments like ours were formed to 
substitute the rule of law for the rule of 
force. A government can only lose the respect 
for which it is held when for political rea- 
sons its public officials do not fully enforce 
its laws. 

The freedoms our forefathers fought and 
died to obtain are now being used to weaken 
and divide our great country. Listen to these 
statements which were publicly made by one 
of the more militant civil rights leaders: 

“We've got to tell Johnson that if we don’t 
get home rule here in Washington we're go- 
ing to disrupt this city completely.” 

“In Cleveland they're building stores with 
no windows—all brick. I don’t know what 
they think they'll accomplish. It just means 
we have to move from Molotoy cocktails to 
dynamite.” 
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In Chicago he said—“I’m going to Wash- 
ington and take it over lock, stock and 

What used to be called treason is being ac- 
cepted today as freedom of speech. What 
used to be called riot and insurrection not 
so long ago is today called freedom of as- 
sembly. And academic freedom—as a noted 
educator recently said 

“Has become a sort of Yalu River behind 
which Educators and Students alike are im- 
mune from attack but from which they are 
free to sally forth to attack everything else, 
including their own schoo] and college.” 

Whose fault is this condition? In a way, 
it’s everyone's fault. Too many of us have 
been talking about freedom without really 
knowing what freedom is all about. 

Educators, politicians, clergymen, busi- 
nessmen, farm groups, and almost everyone 
else—have been demanding more and more 
freedom for more and more people as 
groups—often at the expense of individual 
freedom. But they have failed to emphasize 
the responsibilities of freedom. There has 
been a lot of talk about so-called “Civil 
Rights” and absolutely no mention of “Civil 
Responsibilities”. You can’t gain freedom by 
taking it away from somebody else. Freedom 
is something you earn and deserve and build 
and create for yourself. 

But most of all I blame the people who 
should have been giving this country respon- 
sible leadership and instead have given it 
meaningless phrases and political slogans. 
For too long a time all decisions regarding 
the direction and destiny of our country 
have been politically oriented decisions. Eco- 
nomic decisions have been political rather 
than economic, social decisions have been 
political rather than social, military de- 
cisions have been political rather than mili- 
tary, foreign policy decisions have been 
political rather than diplomatic, public edu- 
cation decisions have been political rather 
than practical. 

And we find on the national scene at this 
very moment an array of candidates eager 
to continue this practice which in my opinion 
has created the pattern of frustration and 
confusion which typifies all of the major 
segments of our society today. 

If conditions were different and favorable, 
these national leaders would be the first to 
claim credit, so a great deal of the blame for 
the saddening conditions that do exist must 
be placed at the doorstep of these same na- 
tional leaders who have all but incited cer- 
tain elements of our society to riot, and have 
refused to condemn such riots until they 
became a political embarrassment. 

They have led too many of our citizens to 
regard freedom as meaning freedom from 
unpleasantness, freedom from work, freedom 
from discipline, freedom from sacrifice, free- 
dom from duty, freedom from responsibility, 
freedom from concern for your neighbor. 

That isn’t freedom at all. And those who 
lead the uninformed, the uneducated, and 
the ignorant along that path are guilty of 
political bribery and blackmail. 

Too many of our citizens demand the right 
to determine what is moral and what is not. 
They end up determining that nothing is 
immoral, everything goes. They feel no obli- 
gation toward others who maintain tradi- 
tional moral standards. They feel no respon- 
sibility for the young who are not prepared 
for exposure to the kind of immorality that 
they desire to preach and practice. This is 
not freedom; this is irresponsibility. 

When men take the law into their own 
hands, when men, acting as individuals, de- 
cide for themselves which laws they will 
obey and which they will disobey, then we 
don't have freedom, we have a direct and 
aggravated assault on all freedoms. In every 
society of free men there must be law-givers 
and law-abiders, and there must be penal- 
ties for those who will not abide. 

The Supreme Court has preoccupied itself 
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for years with the rights of the accused. It 
has all but rendered our police helpless. But 
let us examine the situation. Do we have a 
serious problem with innocent persons being 
wrongly convicted? Do we really believe that 
our police are seizing every opportunity to 
“brutalize” suspects? Is this really the prob- 
lem? No, of course, it isn’t. The real prob- 
lem is the abuse of thousands of innocent 
helpless people by hardened criminals. Why, 
then, cannot the Supreme Court address it- 
self to this problem, rather than destroying 
the effectiveness of the police who are trying 
to protect us? 

Not long ago a Judge freed a woman who 
had confessed to killing her four-year-old 
child—freed the woman because her attor- 
ney was not present when she confessed her 
crime, The woman thanked the Judge and 
he reprimanded her. He said Don't thank 
me, thank the Supreme Court, You should 
go to jail for your crime.” The woman went 
free. 

A patrolman in Washington, D.C. an- 
swered a fire alarm, and found a building 
burning. When he approached the fire, two 
men walked up to him and one man said, 
“This is the man that did it.” The patrolman 
said to the other man “What do you have to 
say for yourself?” The second man said 
“Yes, I set the fire.” The court threw his 
confession out on the basis that the patrol- 
man should not have questioned the second 
man without a lawyer present. 

Sometime ago the Washington police ar- 
rested a man caught in the very act of rap- 
ing a 22 year old Government employee. This 
man had, on two other occasions, within the 
previous six months been charged with the 
same type of crime. In the first instance the 
case was dismissed because the victim com- 
mitted suicide rather than go through the 
ordeal of the trial. The second case was dis- 
missed by the trial court on the technical 
grounds that the police had made an illegal 
search because of their failure to first ob- 
tain a search warrant. He was finally tried, 
found guilty and sentenced by the District 
Court, but listen to this—our very learned 
U.S. Court of Appeals reversed his convic- 
tion because the Trial Court let the jury 
see, at their request, the official weather re- 
port for the time of the alleged attack, which 
certified that the weather was clear, the 
temperature in the low 70's and the visibil- 
ity eight miles, The basis for the Appellate 
Court decision was that the trial judge erred 
in letting the jury see the weather report 
after the jury started deliberating, and that 
the defense counsel had no way of attack- 
ing it after he had contended at the trial 
that there wasn’t enough light to make a 
positive identification possible. 

This is not fiction! This is modern day 
America! This is law enforcement and jus- 
tice under the “Great Society”? Why must 
it be that way? Why cannot the Supreme 
Court turn its resources to solving the crime 
problem rather than erecting legal means 
for the criminal to escape? Whose rights are 
most important, the general public’s or the 
habitual criminal’s? Is it any wonder that 
about 80 percent of serious crime is by re- 
peat offenders? 

Many of us who live on farms and ranches 
are partially isolated from the conditions 
which I have described and don’t have to 
face them on a day-to-day or week-to-week 
basis like some of our city cousins. But this 
is our country too, and we need to become 
concerned. There are too many of us who 
show a lack in interest in anything which 
does not have an immediate and direct per- 
sonal effect. There are too many of us who 
show a willingness to compromise one’s 
principles and beliefs so long as the immedi- 
ate effect of doing so is not too earthshaking. 

But this step by step erosion of America’s 
fundamental concepts of patriotism, self- 
reliance, individual dignity, and fiscal re- 
sponsibility has now reached the point 
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where it threatens the continued existence 
of our great country as the cornerstone and 
anchor point of true freedom of opportunity 
for the individual. 

Many of our national leaders have em- 
braced a philosophy which regards the in- 
dividual as being incapable of dealing di- 
rectly with the complex problems each one of 
us face today. The extent to which govern- 
ment has already assumed responsibility for 
basic economic requirements has truly weak- 
ened individual initiative. 

The present economic situation in which 
this country finds itself today must in sub- 
stantial degree be charged to the so-called 
“New Economics” which have drastically in- 
fluenced Government spending and “man- 
aged” basic fiscal policy for the last ten years. 
It is almost impossible today to find in a top 
level financial advisory capacity of our Na- 
tional Government men who believe a debt is 
a debt and that a permanent program of 
Spending above income will bring disaster to 
an individual, a family, a company, or a gov- 
ernment. In our national leadership councils 
practical men of experience have been re- 
placed by theoretical, academic types. They 
operate under a far different economic and 
political philosophy from that which pre- 
vailed as the basis for this nation becoming 
the strongest country in the long history of 
the world. Their philosophy does not coun- 
tenance such things as balanced budgets and 
debt retirement. These egg-head economists 
rationalize that “it makes no difference about 
the size of the debt because we owe it to our- 
selves.” Nevertheless continued deficit spend- 
ing by the National Government has brought 
inflation, and none of their rationalizing can 
deny the fact that the American dollar has 
lost about 60% of its buying power since 
1940, and appears destined to lose more. 

es can rebel, protest, demonstrate, 
picket, and boycott the grocery stores; con- 
gressmen can order investigations; but the 
real culprit is the “New Economics” of gov- 
ernment. Some of these Economists call it a 
“Government Managed Economy” and others 
call it a “Government Controlled Economy”. 
Whether managed or controlled, they have 
made a mess of the financial affairs of this 
country from the towering federal debt of 
approximately $350 billion and the swiftly 
rising cost of living to the deficit in our in- 
ternational “Balance of Payments” and the 
diminishing of the treasury of gold at Fort 
Knox. 

Barron’s Financial Weekly has this to say 
about the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, to which I agree: 

“It is not a disinterested body of schol- 
ars, competent or otherwise. Cloaked in aca- 
demic robes, it has turned into an organ of 
Political and economic propaganda”. 

“Far from seeking to appraise business and 
financial trends, a difficult task at best, the 
Council of Economic Advisers has been more 
concerned with defending worthless guide- 
lines and meddling with wages and prices. 
Like all manipulators, they have proven 
hopelessly inept either at grasping or coping 
with cause and effect or supply and demand.” 

We are at a critical point in history. On the 
one hand, dramatic and fast changing ad- 
vances in technology and science offer mira- 
culous opportunities to improve the creative 
level of mankind. On the other hand, the vio- 
lence, the license, the financial and moral ir- 
responsibility which infest our land have 
caused great divisions among our people. Do 
we have the emotional stability as a people 
to reject the damaging and negative tenden- 
cies of our society in order to properly and 
fully utilize the opportunities that scientific 
advancement holds before us. 

There are those who contend that old- 
fashioned creeds, the principles of our fore- 
fathers, the founding philosophies of this 
country’s early days are now outmoded and 
inapplicable to this computerized age of 
space and science. Our schools have been 
instructed to refrain from teaching our 
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children the power and glory of prayer. We 
have successfully and shamefully defended in 
court our children’s right to ignore the 
salute of the flag. Groups are hard at work 


ving 
Day and Presidential proclamations of prayer; 
even working to remove Chaplains from our 
Armed Forces. 

I reject these contentions and all of this 
nonsense. I don’t believe that we can com- 
fortably take pride in the scientific and tech- 
nological advances of the day amidst the im- 
morality, irreverence, irresponsibility, and 
violence which exists in such volume in our 
society today. 

What can we do about it? 

There is no quick and easy solution. But we 
can make a start by taking our heads out of 
the ground and recognizing the growing crisis 
around us for what it is. We can start as 
individuals by abandoning the philosophy 
of non-involvement in matters of public 
interest, an attitude which too many of us 
have embraced in recent years. We must be 
willing to accept our citizenship responsi- 
bilities. We must choose our national lead- 
ers with more care and caution. 

What can we do about it? 

We can start relearning the art of self-dis- 
cipline and insisting that all elements within 
our society learn it, also. 

We must relearn and teach others that, in 
the common idiom, “there’s no such thing 
as a free lunch.” 

Our American society was based on a sys- 
tem of earned rewards and earned punish- 
ments. There is no place in our society for 
either rewards or punishments that are not 
earned, 

We must learn to call things by their right 
names. Violence is Violence, no matter what 
the cause in which it is perpetrated. Vio- 
lence is a grievous breach of the law and 
must be treated as such. 

Treason is still treason and should be 
treated as such. Anyone who gives aid and 
comfort to an enemy of the United States 
is flirting with the very essence of treason. 
And this should be true whether that man 
is a presidential candidate, a negro minister, 
or a foreign agent. The same goes for sedition 
and for all those who preach sedition, who 
teach it to their students, or who seek to 
arouse sedition in others by burning their 
draft cards or defaming and disgracing the 
American Flag. 

We must stop coddling the breakers of 
our laws, making up excuses for them, look- 
ing complacently the other way because it is 
safer and easier to ignore them, or because 
it is politically expedient to do so. 

We have tried the soft approach, and many 
of us hoped it would make conditions better. 
This has failed. Conditions have become 
worse, not better, and they are growing worse 
with every passing day. 

We must grow tougher in our approach 
and we must tighten our financial belt. 

We must rediscover for ourselves—and 
teach to others—the truth that freedom is 
inseparable from responsibility. It is a diffi- 
cult thing to win—freedom—but it is even 
more difficult to live with it, and still more 
difficult, we are finding, for the individual 
to keep it. 

Freedom is indivisible. Any so called free- 
dom that impairs and impedes the legitimate 
freedom of others is tyranny, whether it be 
in the form of an all-powerful dictator, or 
whether it be in the form of an arrogant, 
oppressive, and bigoted power structure, or 
whether it be in the form of a violent, lazy, 
selfish, irreverent and un-patriotic minority. 

These solutions may sound impractical, 
even corny. Certainly they sound old- 
fashioned. But I firmly believe that the old- 
fashioned creeds and homespun philosophies 
that spring from our heritage still provide 
the best foundation for an attack on the 
multitude of problems that face us even in 
this fast-moving space age. 
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History has shown us that great advances 
have been made in civilization where there 
has been an acceptance of citizenship re- 
sponsibility by a broad group of people on 
a grass roots basis. The ancient empires of 
Rome and Greece, for example, achieved their 
initial greatness when individual citizens 
provided advancement in such areas as sci- 
ence, medicine, judicial matters, education, 
and economic trade. Great cities in which 
the citizens both took pride and accepted 
responsibility were the foundation of these 
empires of the past. However, as the central 
governments became more and more power- 
ful, the citizenship of the cities and the 
countryside abdicated their responsibilities 
to provide for their own progress and wel- 
fare to these central governments. Arrogant 
and improperly motivated, but strong central 
governments resulted and contributed to the 
eventual crumbling of once great civiliza- 
tions, leaving only the ruins of once great 
structures of marble and stone. 

We must not let history repeat itself, as it 
sometimes has a habit of doing. We must 
learn from the past and realize that pres- 
ervation of the integrity and dignity of each 
man as an individual is vital. The only ave- 
nue for the preservation of our way of life 
and its improvement for our fellowmen lies 
not in more reliance upon our central gov- 
ernment in Washington, but in the accept- 
ance of citizenship responsibilities at the 
grass roots level by as many people as can be 
motivated to do so. 

A responsible citizen is one who is aware 
of the creative nature of man. Of all the 
creatures that inhabit the earth, man is the 
only one that is not content to merely exist 
in his environment. God has given men the 
mental capacity to alter or change their 
environment. Our Christian training and 
background teaches us that this superior 
ability should be directed toward improv- 
ing life for our fellow beings on earth. In 
this sense each one of us has a responsibility 
to be creative; that is, to make whatever con- 
tribution we can as individuals toward main- 
taining and improving the environment of 
our society as a whole, Unfortunately, too 
many of us have been leaving this responsi- 
bility to others, or worse still, have been 
abdicating it to the questionable leadership 
of a coalition of professional politicians and 
fog-headed, theoretical economists. 

I think most of us have good intentions, 
but we have let ourselves become so pre- 
occupied with our own personal day-to-day 
problems and pleasures that we have neglect- 
ed our individual obligation for active par- 
ticipation and involvement in those affairs 
of society as a whole which are shaping the 
destiny of our country. Good intentions 
and lofty desires in themselves will not solve 
the problems that face us today. 

The philosopher and writer, R. F. Horton, in 
discussing the Proverbs, states this: “We 
only begin to live in any true and satisfac- 
tory sense when we have learned to take 
each day by itself, and use it as if it were 
our last, and indeed as if it were our all; 
dismissing the thought of tomorrow as mere 
phantom which forever evades our grasp— 
it is well for us, then, each morning to take 
the day fresh from God's hands, and at once 
to throw our whole soul into it, and to live 
it with a pure intensity, a sense of solemn 
and joyful responsibility!” 

The trouble with so many of us is that we 
are always getting ready to act instead of 
acting; we are getting ready to participate 
but never really participate in public affairs. 

The psychologist, William Moulton Mar- 
ston, once asked three thousand persons this 
question: “What have you to live for?” He 
was shocked to find out 94% were simply en- 
during the present while they waited for the 
future. They were waiting for something to 
happen; waiting for the children to grow up, 
waiting for next year. They were waiting for 
another time to take a long, dreamed about 
trip; waiting for someone to die; waiting for 
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tomorrow without realizing that all anyone 
has for certain is today! 

The financial mess that we find our coun- 
try in today, the violence and unrest on the 
domestic scene, the muddled foreign policy, 
the soaring crime rate, the disregard for law 
and order; these things haven’t been created 
overnight. A major trouble is that when 
these trends started and have progressed, too 
many of us have been waiting it out, hoping 
the trends would change, leaving the prob- 
lem to others. 

Each day offers us opportunities and one 
of life’s most precious possessions, time it- 
self. It is a shame to forever lose and waste 
these most valued elements of our lives by 
procrastination, while our society moves 
headlong toward disaster. Resolve on every 
day of your life to give full attention to the 
moment right at hand, for life is made up 
of moments at hand, and only in this way 
can you live your life to the fullest, and 
fulfill your responsibilities as a creative 
citizen. 

It’s so easy to follow the line of least re- 
sistance by saying “I can’t do anything about 
all this,” yet the fact is, you can do some- 
thing, you must do something! 

When you get home from this convention, 
write your Congressman and let him know 
your views on those public affairs with which 
you have concern, If you and he have differ- 
ing views, write him anyway, and let him 
know how you differ with him and why. The 
next time your congressman or legislator 
comes to town, collar him, and let him know 
in person how you feel. Write and talk to 
your newspaper editor. Write and talk to the 
schoolteacher, college professor, or even col- 
lege president who may be in your com- 
munity. Seek out those in your community 
who influence the views of others and let 
them know of your concerns and thoughts. 

Conditions are not going to change be- 
cause we want them to. The only hope for 
change is for you and me, and thousands of 
others like us, to start sounding off about 
matters of public interest. There must be 
another voice heard besides that of the Black 
Power mobsters and their intellectual com- 
panions. Nobody can do our part, as small as 
it may be, but you and me! 

In closing let me express to each one of 
you my grateful appreciation for permitting 
me to serve you as your president for the 
past two years. It has been a rewarding ex- 
perience that I shall remember always. 

So, Amigos, in the spirit and atmosphere 
of Old San Antonio I'll close my final report 
to you with a simple adios. 


A Tribute to Editor R. T. Craig, of Texas 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 19, 1968 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in the long history of Texas journalism, 
the work of a few weekly editors has had 
an imprint like that of R. T. Craig’s upon 
the journalistic achievements of Texas. 

R. T. Craig, who passed away in 
February 1968, at the age of 78, came to 
Henderson County, Tex., as a young man 
from Paducah, Ky., where he started his 
newspaper career and where he had 
printed handeards for Vice President 
Alben Barkley in Alben Barkley’s first 
race for public office. Craig had an abid- 
ing interest in politics and in govern- 
ment. 

When I was a boy, R. T. Craig came to 
my hometown of Chandler, Henderson 
County, Tex., a small town of 500 people, 
and purchased the weekly newspaper, 
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the Chandler Times. Craig was a fearless 
editorialist, and his influence in this 
small, piney woods, east Texas village 
was great. He remained with us only a 
few years but the imprint of his influ- 
ence lingered in that town on the Neches 
River, 25 miles from the county seat of 
Athens, for a generation. 

Craig purchased the Athens Daily and 
Weekly Review, moved from Chandler 
to Athens, Tex., and there, as the editor 
and publisher of the leading paper in one 
of the most influential political counties 
in east Texas, his influence was felt 
statewide. 

Editor R. T. Craig was a friend of my 
family, a friend of mine, all the days 
of my life. For more than 50 years our 
friendship endured. When I was about 
12 years of age, I earned my first whole 
dollar in one day turning an old Wash- 
ington handpress for him in Chandler 
to run off the weekly edition of the 
Chandler Times. 

R. T. Craig remained my friend and 
political adviser all my life. His counsel 
was invaluable; his influence, great. 

The time President Lyndon Johnson 
was elected to the Senate in a very close 
race, R. T. Craig carried Henderson 
County for Lyndon Johnson by the larg- 
est majority of any county between Waco 
in central Texas, and the Louisiana- 
Arkansas borders in the east. He was a 
stalwart friend of Jimmy Allred, the last 
Progressive Governor to serve Texas, and 
who served in the 1930’s. Craig brought 
to the town of Chandler, O. B. Colquitt, 
the incumbent Governor and he wel- 
comed former Presidents to Athens, Tex. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks the following: 

An article entitled “R. T. Craig, Ex- 
Editor, Banker, Dies,” published in the 
Dallas Morning News of February 17, 
1968; 

An article entitled With the Passing 
of Time,” published in the Athens Daily 
Review of February 17, 1968; 

An article entitled “R. T. Craig,” pub- 
lished in the Tyler Morning Telegraph of 
February 19, 1968; 

An article entitled “Mr. Craig Dies 
Thursday—Former Editor of Review,” 
published in the Athens Weekly Review 
of February 22, 1968; 

An article entitled “YARBOROUGH 
Voices Condolences Upon Death of 
Craig,” published in the Athens Weekly 
Review of February 22, 1968; 

An article entitled “Writer Recalls His 
Early Career With Late R. T. Craig,” 
written by Elton L. Miller, and published 
in the Athens Review of February 29, 
1968; 

An article entitled “Rupert T. Craig,” 
from “Letters From Readers,” written by 
Elton L. Miller, and published in the 
Dallas Morning News; and 

An article entitled “Senator YARBOR- 
ou To Attend Rites for Texas Editor,” 
published in the Dallas Morning News. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 

Feb. 17, 1968] 
R. T. ORAIG, Ex-Eprror, BANKER, DIES 

ATHENS.—Rupert T. Craig, veteran editor, 
politician and financier, died Friday in an 
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Athens hospital after a lengthy illness. He 
was 78. 

When a young man, he owned a weekly 
newspaper at Chandler. He hired a young 
printer's helper named Ralph Yarborough. 
Now Sen. Ralph Yarborough was en route 
to Texas Friday night to attend the funeral 
of his old employer. 

Craig and the late Ashley M. Barnes later 
owned the Athens Daily Review and Athens 
Weekly Review for 25 years. 

Craig sold his interest in the paper to 
Barnes in 1941 and entered the banking and 
real estate fields. 

He became a staunch backer and admirer 
of Yarborough and actively helped in the 
election of James V. Allred as governor of 
Texas. 

Craig’s greatest political victory, he told 
friends, was chasing the Ku Klux Klan out 
after World War I.” 

After selling out to his partner, Craig be- 
came president of the First National Bank of 
Athens. 

Services are scheduled in the First 
Methodist Church of Athens at 2 p.m. 
Saturday. Burial will follow in an Athens 
cemetery. 

Survivors include his wife; a son, R. T. 
Craig, Jr., McKinney; a daughter, Mrs. Mastin 
Stover, Athens; a stepson, Rodney Johnson, 
Dallas. 

[From the Athens (Tex.) Daily Review, 

Feb. 17, 1968] 


WITH THE PASSING OF TIME 


There was a considerable period of time in 
Athens when politics was the number one 
topic of discussion. In Texas there were few, 
if any, more interested in the subject and 
more in touch with the politicians them- 
selves than the man who served as editor of 
The Athens Review from 1918 to 1941. 

Whether it was Big Jim Farley, Gov. Allan 
Shivers, Sen. Ralph Yarborough or one of a 
hundred others who held important posi- 
tions in the government, Rupert Craig knew 
them well and they sought his advice and 
counsel, 

His interest in politics was intentionally 
confined pretty well to the Democratic Party 
in which he believed wholeheartedly. He was 
knowledgeable in politics to a degree that 
few men are. When he supported someone, 
he went all out. 

There were others in Athens just as inter- 
ested in politics. One was Archie Underwood, 
now of Lubbock. He was a close friend of 
every President from Roosevelt to L. B. J. and 
must have always had a hotline to the office 
of the President and every governor from the 
early thirties to the present. He and Craig 
and others like them made Athens some- 
thing of a bellweather and hub for politics in 
East Texas and sometimes even for the entire 
state. 

From newspaper editor, to real estate 
agent, to bank president and then to semi- 
retirement back in the real estate business 
marks the business life of R. T. Craig. But 
through it all his greatest joy always lay in 
the political arena, He was not a player him- 
self, but he did his share and more on the 
sideline. 

Times change. Politics take a back seat to 
the war, the business at hand and commun- 
ity activities. But during an era when it was 
the number one interest, Rupert Craig got 
as much kick out of it as any man and de- 
veloped a host of devoted friends who re- 
mained fast and true to him throughout his 
life. 


[From the Tyler (Tex.) Morning Telegraph, 
Feb. 19, 1968] 
R. T. CRAIG 
East Texas has lost one of its most useful 
citizens in the death of R. T. Craig of Athens. 
He was one of the best known and highly 
respected of East Texas newspapers editors 
and in that capacity as well as in other., he 
was an instrument for progress in this region 
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and in the several towns where he produced 
newspapers Over many years. 

The towns included Kemp, Chandler, Kil- 
gore, and, finally, Athens. Leaving the news- 
paper field in Athens in 1941, he engaged in 
other business activities, including real 
estate and banking. Beyond business, he 
remained active, until health failed, in 
affairs looking to the betterment of Athens 
and East Texas. His interest in public affairs 
extended into politics generally and in par- 
tisan roles through the years. 

One of his closest friends in Senator Ralph 
Yarborough, a friendship going far back to 
the time when he gave the Texas senator his 
first job inking a hand-operated press in Mr. 
Craig's Chandler newspaper plant. 

The many friends of Mr. Craig share the 
sentiments voiced by Senator Yarborough 
who said that the “passing of editor R. T. 
Craig takes away one of the foremost rural 
newspaper editors in the history of Texas.” 
Mr. Craig merited that description, to which 
is here added that he was foremost in a great 
many ways for the betterment of his com- 
munity and country. 


[From the Athens (Tex.) Weekly Review, 
Feb. 22, 1968] 


Mr. Cratc Dies THURSDAY; FORMER EDITOR OF 
REVIEW 


Funeral services for R. T. Craig, 78, of 
Athens, editor of The Athens Review for 25 
years and for many years a distinguished 
member of the American press and a church, 
club and civic worker, will be held Saturday 
at 2 p.m. at the First Methodist Church. 

Dr. Stanley Carter and the Rev. Marvin 
Johnson will conduct the services and burial 
will be in the Athens City Cemetery under 
the direction of the Hassell and Foster Fu- 
neral Home. 

Mr. Craig died Thursday at 7:10 p.m. in 
an Athens hospital after a lengthy illness. 

Mr. Craig began his career at the age of 16 
as the youngest licensed printer in his native 
state of Kentucky and became well known 
in the profession in succeeding years 
throughout the nation. His newspaper work 
gained membership for him in Sigma Delta 
Chi, national journalism fraternity. He was 
awarded a professional membership in the 
Southern Methodist University chapter in 
1938. The award was made during the meet- 
ing of the Southern Journalism Congress for 
his outstanding contribution as a country 
editor of the South. 

He also was a member of the Texas Press 
Association for 25 years. 

Mr, Craig was born in Shiloh, Ky., Nov. 
17, 1889, and was the son of Henry Clay Craig 
and Dana Moss Craig. He received his edu- 
cation in the public schools of Louisville, 
Ky. 
As a fledgling printer, he worked for a 
brief time under Henry “Morse” Watterson, 
a famed editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Irvin Cobb of the Paducah News- 
Democrat. 

Mr. Craig printed the first campaign cards 
for Alben Barkley while with the News- 
Democrat when Barkley ran for county at- 
torney of McCracken County, Ky. Barkley 
later became vice-president of the United 
States under Harry S. Truman and he and 
Mr. Craig were friends for many years. 

After receiving his license, Mr. Craig trav- 
eled as a young printer through 35 states 
and worked in all of them. Among the famous 
newspapers he worked for were the New Or- 
leans Item, the Denver Post, Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, Seattle Times, Portland 
Oregonian, and the Vancouver (Canada) 
Daily Province. For a brief time during this 
three-year stint, he worked for The Athens 
Review—which he purchased 10 years later— 
and the Kemp News. The latter was the first 
paper he owned. He bought it at the age of 
18 and remained at Kemp a year before he 
sold it. 
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Mr. Craig was married in 1911 to Miss Clara 
Elizabeth Rhodes of Paducah at Evansville, 
Ind., and they moved immediately to Texas. 
They lived briefly at Eastland and Texarkana 
before moving to Chandler. He purchased the 
Chandler Times and one of his first projects 
was to institute a trades day. He established 
the custom of bringing a well known per- 
sonage to Chandler for each monthly trades 
day. The first he brought was Gov. O. B. Col- 
quitt of Texas, himself a former news editor. 

Mr. Craig owned the Kilgore News Herald 
for a brief period and returned to Chandler 
and came from there to Athens. In partner- 
ship with A. M. Barnes Sr., another young 
printer, he purchased The Athens Review 
and the partnership lasted until 1941. It was 
that year that Mr. Craig sold his interest to 
Mr. Barnes. 

While at Chandler, Mr. Craig gave Ralph 
Yarborough (now United States Senator) 
his first job and paid him a silver dollar a 
week for inking the old Army hand-operated 
press. A friendship was formed which lasted 
through many years of campaigning for Yar- 
borough. When Yarborough announced for 
governor in May, 1952, against the incum- 
bent Allan Shivers, Mr. Craig resigned his 
position on Shivers’ state democratic com- 
mittee to give his full support to his old 
friend. 

Mr. Craig was involved in most of the gu- 
bernatorial and senatorial campaigns held in 
Texas during his 25 years as editor of The 
Review. One of the campaigns in which he 
played an important role was that of Lyn- 
don Johnson when he was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1948 by the very 
narrow margin of 87 votes. He credited Mr. 
Craig with a large share of the victory be- 
cause of the fact that Henderson County was 
one of three counties in this congressional 
district which he carried. In one of the 
counties, Johnson won by 60 votes. In an- 
other, he won by 24 votes. He carried Hen- 
derson County by 467 votes. 

Mr. Craig was honored by several gover- 
nors and carried on voluminous correspond- 
ence with many in high office. 

He was an avid sports enthusiast and fol- 
lowed the Athens Hornets wherever they 
went. He covered thousands of miles in the 
late 1920s and 1930s and went with the famed 
Hornet basketball teams to five state cham- 
pionships and two national championships. 
He personally reported from Chicago the 
second national high school championship 
which the Hornets won in 1930 against Jena, 
La. 
Mr. Craig was busy in the meantime in 
church and civic affairs. He served for 15 
years as president of the Athens school board 
and was president when Bruce Field was 
built. He served as chairman of the board 
of stewards of the First Methodist Church of 
Athens, as chairman of the Henderson 
County rationing board during World War 
II, and was a delegate from Texas to three 
national democratic conventions and to ten 
state conventions. He helped to nominate 
Franklin D. Roosevelt the first time Roose- 
velt ran for the Presidency. 

He was a charter member and past presi- 
dent of the Athens Rotary Club. 

He served several political appointments. 
He was appointed by Gov. W. Lee O'Daniel in 
1941 to the board of regents of the State 
Teachers Colleges. He was appointed by Gov. 
Beauford Jester to the board of regents of 
Texas State College for Women (TWU), and 
was appointed to the State Democratic Exec- 
utive Committee by Goy. Allan Shivers. Gov. 
James Allred appointed him to the Texas 
Centennial Commission. 

Mr. Craig also served on the Texas Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons, the State Com- 
mittee to plan oil proration for Texas, the 
board of directors of the Trinity River Im- 
provement Association, the Texas Council 
Retailers Association, chairman of the Third 
Congressional District of the Texas Property 
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Defense Association to protect the Tidelands, 
and as a member of a three man committee 
of advisors for Ralph Yarborough’s campaign 
for governor. 

Mrs. Craig died in May of 1954, and in 
1958, Mr. Craig was married to Mrs. Ann 
Johnson of Kemp. 

Survivors are his wife; one son, R. T. Craig 
Jr. of McKinney; one daughter, Mrs. Mastin 
Stover of Athens; one stepson, Rodney John- 
son, of Dallas; one sister, Mrs, Margaret Em- 
mett of Athens, and five grandchildren and 
four great-grandchildren, 

Pallbearers will be Frank Dorsey, Charles 
Hawn, Joe Browning, Joe Foster, Wayne Jus- 
tice, Tom Park, A. M. Barnes Jr. and Joe 
White. 

Honorary pallbearers will be Clint Murchi- 
son, John Murchison, Eugene Spencer, J. P. 
Pickens, Winfield Stirman, Thomas Mat- 
thews, Jap Lucas, Fred Stone, Lester Kina- 
brew Jr., Charles Hawn, E. B. LaRue Jr., and 
Arch S. Underwood of Lubbock, W. A. Hawn 
Jr. of Dallas, U.S. Sen. Ralph Yarborough of 
Washington, D.C., E. B. Gauntt, and Ray 
Lowe. 


[From the Athens (Tex.) Weekly Review, 
Feb. 22, 1968] 
YARBOROUGH VOICES CONDOLENCES UPON 
DEATH OF CRAIG 


U.S. Sen. Ralph Yarborough made this 
statement from his Washington office Friday 
morning upon learning of the death of R. T. 
Craig of Athens, former editor of The Athens 
Review for 25 years: 

“The passing of Editor R. T. Craig takes 
away one of the world’s foremost newspaper 
editors in the history of Texas. More than 
a half a century ago, he became editor of the 
Chandler Times, then moved on to Athens 
to edit the Athens Review. 

“During the last half a century he has 
been a crusader, a writer, and a newsman 
with the courage of a lion and the pen of 
a Benjamin Franklin. 

“Editor Craig widely influenced political 
opinions and election results in East Texas. 
Henderson County went with his pen. He 
was a stalwart in the ranks of such men as 
Gov. James E. n and Jimmy Allred 
and President Lyndon Johnson. 

“In my case he was more than a sup- 
porter—he was a lifelong family friend, a 
tower of strength and a wise counselor, More 
than 50 years ago as a boy in Chandler, I 
turned the old Washington hand press to run 
off the Chandler Times for R. T. Craig. His 
friendship ever since has been one of the 
treasures of my life. East Texas has lost an 
editorial giant and Texas has lost a free 


[From the Athens (Tex.) Review, Feb. 29, 


WRITER RECALLS His EARLY CAREER WITH LATE 
R. T. CRAIG 


(By Elton L. Miller) 


I had already dabbled in ink for two years 
when I walked into The Review office in 1929. 

I was passing the time of day in casual 
conversation, I recall quite clearly, with Miss 
Myrtle Hable at the front desk when Editor 
Craig called out to me: “Hack, come here. 
I want to talk to you.” 

“How'd you like to be my sports editor 
next fall,” said Mr. Craig. “You could even 
start this summer.” 

Rupert Craig, of course, knew that in a 
few days I was to graduate from LaRue High 
School, tenth grade, and that I had ambi- 
tion to get the senior year at AHS. Me also 
knew of my interest in sports because for 
some time I had been writing an occasional 
column I called “The Sideline Spectator.” 

So we reached an agreement and I joined 
the staff that included such great friends as 
A. M. Barnes, Joel H. Lusk, Edwin Low, Wil- 
liard Bright, and Joe Glandon. I worked 
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through the summer months and then came 
the football season. 

Could it be that almost 40 years have come 
between that day in May and today? Could 
it be that Mr. Craig has been away from the 
typewriter for 25 years when he passed from 
this scene the other day? 

I shall never forget Rupert T. Craig, the 
teacher. 

I shall never forget R. T. Craig, the writer 
and editor, among the greatest in Texas 
history. 

He was my counselor, often my guide. 

The heart is heavy as my mind flies back 
over the years. I can see him yet as he sat 
over in the northeast corner of that little 
glassed - in office—an office that never closed 
on the right as you entered the old Review 
office. One could hear that little, old type- 
writer click at a merry pace. He was doing 
what he wanted to do. It was his first love 
newspapering. 

I could never adjust myself to thinking of 
Mr. Craig as being anything but Editor, even 
after he had become president of Clint Mur- 
chison’s bank. He was still Editor, despite 
the protests that he was happier in more 
profitable pursuits. 

R. T. Craig was the one who put out an 
extra when Tom Slaughter broke out of 
Sheriff Bill Gentry’s jail. He wrote the story 
and we put out an extra after the great 
Athens High Hornets won the national 
schoolboy championshp in Chicago in 1930. 
(Mr. Barnes, Glandon, Joel Lusk and I got 
the paper out while a large downtown crowd 
waited.) 

But most of all, Editor was one who be- 
lieved as strongly as my dad did that “Living 
is giving.” He gave and he lived. He believed 
in the teachings of Christ and his light shone 
through his newspaper. 

The Review reflected the spirit, the life 
of R. T. Craig. He fought—and successfully— 
the Ku Klux Elan in Henderson County. 
When he favored a candidate, he went all 
out, like he did for the Fergusons and Jimmy 
Allred and Ralph Yarborough. 

He first introduced me to the name of 
Ralph Yarborough when it was on the mail- 
ing list (a singlewrap to El Paso) of The 
Daily Review. I admired Editor for staying 
with his one-time employee (on the Chandler 
Times) even as the “establishment” tried 
to brand him with lies and bad names. 

In vain I’ve tried to pay tribute to my 
first boss in the newspaper business. I've 
failed. He was a great man, a man with a 
just understanding of life. 

I shall forever remember the dripping 
leaves around the courthouse lawn after a 
spring shower and early in the morning. A 
time when I rode the T&NO from LaRue in 
the early hours of a Monday, ready for school 
and the stint at The Review in the after- 
noons. 

I think of Mr. Craig as alert to the chal- 
lenges of the times, a firebrand editor who 
never swerved from what he thought to be 
truth and honesty. 

I have lost a friend, one on whom I could 
depend. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News] 
RUPERT T. CRAIG 
DALLAS, TEX. 
To the Darras NEws: 

One of the outstanding editors of another 
era has passed this scene and many are his 
e who mourn the passing of Rupert T. 

His Athens Review of more than 25 years 
ago was a journalism college for many, in- 
cluding newsman Walter Robinson, The 
News’ county editor, and Clayton Hickerson 
of the Associated Press, 

Editor Craig became a bank president and 
real estate broker after selling his interest 
in the Review, but he was always editor to 
thousands. He was articulate, honest, fearless, 
a splendid writer and editor and was the big- 
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gest booster Athens ever had. He coined the 
city slogan: “Athens, Noted for Peas, Peanuts, 
Pottery, Petroleum and Poultry.” Texas has 
lost a great man. 

ELTON L. MILLER. 


— 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News] 


SENATOR YARBOROUGH To ATTEND RITES FOR 
Texas Eprror 


WasuHincton.— Senator Ralph Yarborough 
said Friday he was canceling all weekend ap- 
pointments in order to go to Athens to attend 
the funeral Saturday of R. T. Craig. 

Yarborough eulogized Craig, former edi- 
tor of the Chandler Times and Athens Re- 
view, in a statement, describing him as “one 
of the foremost rural newspaper editors in 
the history of Texas.” 

“Editor Craig,” Yarborough said, “widely 
influenced political opinions and election re- 
sults in East Texas. Henderson County went 
with his pen. 

“He was a stalwart in the ranks of such 
men as Govs. James E, Ferguson and Jimmy 
Allred and President Lyndon Johnson.” 

Yarborough, a native of Henderson County, 
recalled his long association with Craig. 

“He was a lifelong family friend, a tower 
of strength and a wise counsellor,” the sena- 
tor said, 

“More than 50 years ago as a boy in Chan- 
dler I turned an old Washington hand press 
to run off the Chandler Times for R, T. 
Craig.” 

Yarborough said that “East Texas has lost 
an editorial giant and Texas has lost a free 
man.” 


A District Attorney Speaks Out 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 19, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
my colleagues to read the statement of 
Hon. Sargent Pitcher, Jr., district attor- 
ney for the Parish of East Baton Rouge, 
La., made during the recent threatened 
insurrections. 

Possibly because his city did not burn 
and was not looted and because he gave 
public notice that law and order was the 
rule of the day and night without ex- 
ception, Mr. Pitcher’s statement was not 
regarded as newsworthy as was King’s, 
Brown’s, and Carmichael’s and those 
who cry tolerance but encourage vio- 
lence. 

I trust Mr. Pitcher’s remarks will in- 
spire our dedicated law enforcement of- 
ficials to speak forth and reassure the 
great majority of our fellow country- 
men that, despite what the internation- 
alized communications jumpers and 
hooters may cry and espouse, our coun- 
try is not about to be turned over to the 
criminal element. 

I include Mr. Pitcher’s remarks as 
follows: 

Martin Luther King died in the wake of 
riots, lootings, and civil disorder. I did not 
agree with Martin Luther King during his 
lifetime, and his death, while regrettable, 
has not changed my views in this respect. 
I do not condone murder, nor do I condone 
the riot and bloodshed that is sweeping the 
country today in the wake of this death. 

In my opinion, the national television net- 
works must assume responsibility for the 
havoc, riot and bloodshed running rampant 
through the country today. Their constant 
emotional coverage of the murder of Martin 
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Luther King is the primary impetus spur- 
ring on the burnings, lootings and other 
kinds of criminal activity. Because a murder 
was committed in Memphis is no excuse for 
the hoodlums of this country to be allowed 
to disrupt and jeopardize the lives of our 
law-abiding citizens. I believe that the aver- 
age citizen throughout this country is 
shocked and dismayed at the emotion-packed 
news coverage, which, in my opinion, is in- 
tended to blackmail Congress into 
another civil rights amendment, that prior to 
the murder of Martin Luther King, had little, 
if any, chance, of passing. I certainly hope 
that Congress will not act in haste or hysteria 
on the civil rights amendment. 

I cannot believe that the majority of the 
people of this country sanction the criminal 
activity being engaged in by the criminal 
element throughout this land. 

Make no mistake about my position. To 
me a thief is a thief, and a murderer a 
murderer, regardless of what inspires or 
motivates the crime. Thus far, we have been 
fortunate in the responsible leadership in 
this parish being able to maintain relative 
tranquillity, but to those few who would 
take the law into their own hands, let me 
assure them at this time that their appre- 
hension and prosecution will be swift and 
certain. We will not tolerate anarchy in this 
parish. 

Our country has at this time particular 
need of level-headed leadership, We must 
reaffirm our faith in democracy and work 
to solve our problems in an orderly and 
legal fashion, Certainly they cannot be solved 
overnight, and they cannot be solved at all 
by resorting to violence, bloodshed or re- 
venge. He who lives by the sword dies by 
the sword, Let us strive for a solution that 
will be of lasting value and will keep this 
nation whole and in the forefront of world 
civilization, 

I may be a voice in the wilderness, but 
as long as I have a voice, I intend to say 
what I think. My sentiments are best summed 
up in a quote by Edward Hale, former chap- 
lain of the United States Senate, when he 
said: “I am only one, but I am one. I can’t 
do everything, but I can do something. And 
what I can do, that I ought to do; and what 
I ought to do, by the grace of God, I shall 
do.“ 

At this time I call upon all of our citi- 
zens to remain calm and not to take part 
in any violent demonstrations or lawless- 
ness. I assure you that we in law enforce- 
ment are doing all in our power to main- 
tain peace and tranquillity, 


Puerto Rico’s Future 
HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 19, 1968 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, there is a 
mounting concern throughout the coun- 
try about the quality of life in America 
today. We find this anxiety not only in 
those who deplore the growing disparity 
in material wealth and opportunity be- 
tween rich and poor, between suburb and 
ghetto, but also in those who see an 
America made ugly in the name of an 
ever-expanding gross national product. 
They feel frustrated because, like many 
modern societies, we discover all too 
often and tragically too late that un- 
bridled technology has squandered our 
natural and human resources. We find 
that more is not necessarily better, that 
faster is really slower, and that the ulti- 
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mate price of specialization is often 
spiritual stagnation. 

But many ask, “What can we do about 
it? We have come too far and too fast 
to change.” 

The fact is that we are changing our 
outlook and our priorities. But it is also 
true that mature economies have gen- 
erally failed to recognize the threats dur- 
ing their formative periods. 

A man who has been in a unique posi- 
tion to understand this dilemma of mod- 
ern society at a critical moment in the 
experience of his people is Rafael Du- 
rand, who was until March 1 the Admin- 
istrator of Puerto Rico's Economic De- 
velopment Administration. As the chief 
architect, for more than 6 years, of 
Puerto Rico’s Operation Bootstrap indus- 
trialization effort, Mr. Durand directed a 
peaceful industrial revolution that has 
brought Puerto Rico to a turning point in 
its history. 

Puerto Rico, although not yet afluent 
by U.S. mainland standards, is now 
equipped with a modern industrial eco- 
nomic system having the power to attack 
the social inequities of centuries. It is the 
type of economy the United States seeks 
to foster in many underdeveloped nations 
because it is self-generating, progressive, 
and stable. 

Mr. Durand recently expressed his feel- 
ings about the human purposes of eco- 
nomic development in an article pub- 
lished by the Pulitzer Prize-winning San 
Juan Star newspaper. In his article, he 
challenges a new generation of Puerto 
Ricans to begin planning now on how to 
harness their expanding economic power 
for constructive social ends. 

It is a timely and sensitive appraisal 
by a man who measures economic prog- 
ress in terms of the quality of life it pro- 
duces at a time when a society can re- 
assess its values. The objectives Mr. Du- 
rand offers have meaning for both the 
underdeveloped and developed nations of 
the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A LOOK AT ACHIEVEMENTS AND FOMENTO IN 
Puerto Rico’s FUTURE 
(By Rafael Durand) 

Puerto Rico, for the first time, has within 
its grasp the power of an industrial revolu- 
tion with which to challenge its historic 
social problems. 

No longer is Puerto Rico the “develop- 
mental leader for the underdeveloped.” 
Puerto Rico today has a modern industrial 
economy. It has earned junior membership 
in the society of 20th century societies. 

Exactly when this breakthrough occurred 
is impossible to say. But it has occurred. 

At present, the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration (Fomento) is working on new 
projects involving investment of over $1.2 
billion. This amount nearly equals the total 
investment promoted between 1942, the start 
of our industrialization program and 1966. 
Commonwealth gross product, the amount of 
goods and services produced by the island, 
exceeded $3.3 billion during the last fiscal 
year, a growth rate of 11.2 per cent, the high- 
est since 1952. 

These indicators of progress do not mean 
Puerto Rico can relax its efforts to develop. 
On the contrary, what they mean is that the 
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stakes are higher and the rules of the de- 
velopmental game are changing. 

Numbers alone are also misleading. All too 
often they obscure fundamental structural 
changes taking place within a society. A 
mystical faith in numbers may be dangerous. 

If Puerto Ricans look back searching only 
for flattering material comparisons they may 
squander the new powers conferred upon 
them by their own accomplishments. The 
success of economic development is measur- 
able only by the quality of life the economy 
provides for a people. 

The majority of the new industry now 
being negotiated is of a character largely 
unknown to Puerto Rico prior to 1958. The 
plants are elements of integrated industries, 
The jobs created will be of a type largely 
absent until recently from the industrial sec- 
tor of our economy. They will demand higher 
skills, offer higher pay and be geared to sys- 
tems and technologies new to Puerto Rico. 
The jobs and the industry, taken together 
represent a new industrial concept for Puer- 
to Rico. 

The phenomenon of economic change is 
always puzzling. There are no absolute ex- 
planations as to why one country forges 
rapidly ahead while another, with greater 
manpower and natural resources, stagnates, 

But one attribute of the modern indus- 
trial economy is the capacity to move forward 
simultaneously on a number of different eco- 
nomic and social fronts. The modern indus- 
trial economy possesses a self-generating 
ability. 

Things once deemed “impossible” for the 
underdeveloped economy suddenly yield to 
new technologies. Substitutes are discovered 
for missing natural resources and once seem- 
ingly useless manpower finds new opportu- 
nity for productive activity. 

It is an economy that accelerates social 
change but supports, with money and meth- 
odology, the attack on social problems of its 
own making. 

Most important for Puerto Rico at this 
time is the fact that the modern industrial- 
ized economy provides a latitude of “choice” 
unknown 15 years ago. Governments, peoples, 
and economic planners in particular, are con- 
stantly confronted with alternatives. The 
choice for the underdeveloped economy is 
often between varying degrees of chaos. 
Thanks to Munoz Marin’s political leader- 
ship, and their energy and pragmatic nature, 
Puerto Ricans have never faced this dismal 
situation. 

But at no time in history were Puerto 
Rico's choices either clear cut or easy. Nor 
are they today. 

Puerto Ricans some 25 years ago made the 
decision that development through indus- 
trialization was a practical alternative to 
misery. Since then they have willingly under- 
written the sacrifices and risks arising from 
their choice, 

Make no mistake. Fomento promotes man- 
ufacturing and tourism. But Puerto Ricans 
produce the circumstances essential to their 
progress. Economic development programs 
quickly perish unless people endorse their 
purpose. 

The average Puerto Rican industrial worker 
today has little personal acquaintance with 
the lack of choice offered by the underdevel- 
oped economy, the Puerto Rico of 1940. This 
probably comes as a shock to many of those 
who anguished over some of the original 
decisions, 

The fact is, this worker is probably too 
young, around 27 years old, to know much 
about pre-World War II Puerto Rico, an is- 
land still locked in the grip of the depression 
of the 1930's. 

In 1940 Puerto Rico's economy rested on a 
precarious base: sugar production, needle- 
work and tobacco products. Unemployment 
was widespread and population pressures 
mounting. 

Puerto Ricans believed industrial develop- 
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ment was imperative and government chose 
the only course it then believed feasible, 
spending $20 million to build and operate 
factories utilizing local products and markets. 
Although the five plants created some 2,000 
jobs, their contribution to total employment 
was marginal. By 1950 the plants were sold 
to private interests. 

But contrary to the fears that this experi- 
ment in Socialism” provoked among its 
critics, the fact remains today that Govern- 
ment must invest in selected industrial en- 
terprises. When private investors repeatedly 
refused, the Puerto Rico Industrial Develop- 
ment Company (Pridco) built San Juan’s 
first modern resort hotel. This time, instead 
of operating a business, government leased 
it to private interests. The Caribe Hilton Hotel 
became an example of new development 
philosophy and also of the multipurpose proj- 
ect, a key feature of Puerto Rico’s program 
even today. 

The hotel created jobs, trained workers 
and offered visitors enjoyable surroundings. 
And if—as was often the case—the visitor was 
a potential investor in new Puerto Rican in- 
dustry, so much the better. 

Government also learned through early ex- 
perimentation that tax incentives alone were 
not enough to attract industry. The climate 
must favor investment and investment must 
be promoted. 

The Economic Development Administra- 
tion (Fomento, was established in 1950 to 
carry the advantages of investment in Puerto 
Rico to the U.S. investor. EDA’s budget has 
remained fairly constant over the past few 
years, generally running around $6 million 
annually, of which about $2 million a year 
has recently gone into the promotion of 
Puerto Rican rum. The expenditure has 
enabled Puerto Rico to capture 75 per cent 
of the mainland market and last year pro- 
duced $44 million for the Commonwealth 
treasury in reverted Federal excise taxes. 

Freedom from federal taxes, local tax in- 
centives, stability of government and a will- 
ingness by government to provide factory 
buildings on reasonable lease terms, roads, 
utilities and manpower training proved at- 
tractive to U.S. investors. The early 1950's 
saw a spurt of industrialization. Income from 
manufacturing surpassed that from agricul- 
ture for the first time in 1955. 

But the options open to Puerto Rico were 
still limited. New industries arriving on the 
island were those requiring large numbers of 
lower skilled workers and low capital invest- 
ment. These “labor intensive” factories— 
textiles, apparel and later electronic parts— 
were valuable additions to the economy. 
They provided jobs and served as schools to 
upgrade job skills. Although they no longer 
represent the basic industrial structure they 
are valuable today. The apparel, textile and 
electrical products industries supply nearly 
36 percent of the island's shipments to main- 
land markets. 

Their drawbacks were equally apparent, 
however, “Labor intensive” industries are 
vulnerable to rising minimum wages, foreign 
competition, abrupt shifts in consumer 
tastes and minor reverses in the overall U.S. 
economy. 

Accommodating these industries also posed 
some difficult problems for government. 
Government was interested in proving that 
industry could succeed in Puerto Rico. Man- 
ufacturers coming to Puerto Rico for the 
first time believed that San Juan, because 
of its already established transportation, 
port and other facilities, provided the best 
chance of profitable operation. Plants settled 
in the San Juan area, attracting masses of 
job seekers from the depressed countryside. 
The new arrivals imposed a severe strain on 
San Juan's educational, health and welfare 
systems. But such were the alternatives in 
this, the second phase of Puerto Rico’s in- 
dustrial development, that this negative 
aspect had to be endured. 
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Any factory was better than no factory; 
any job was better than no job at all. 

Circumstances may force harsh alterna- 
tives on a people for a time. But I do not 
believe Puerto Ricans would willingly accept 
them as a permanent state of affairs. 

Without government stimulus, Puerto 
Rico would undoubtedly have experienced 
a degree of development. Eventually, a mod- 
ern hotel would have been built and some 
factories founded to exploit the obvious in- 
sular resources of sun, sand and unemploy- 
ment. But I am equally certain that the 
social consequences of this disorderly de- 
velopment would have been tragic. I cannot 
imagine Puerto Rico content as an island 
of cane cutters and unskilled laborers, its 
future mortgaged to a bankrupt economic 
establishment. 

The fact is that Puerto Rico, to attain its 
economic and social goals, to hold open the 
door of opportunity and fulfillment for its 
people, must have an annual growth rate of 
nine to 11 per cent. What if there had been 
no industrial development program? I studied 
this situation once out of personal interest 
as an economist. The picture was one of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural deterioration. 
These latter two effects of what might be 
called the “industry gap” are easy to appre- 
ciate when you recall that out of every dollar 
budgeted by the Commonwealth government, 
fifty cents goes to education and health serv- 
ices. These are basic to the well-being of any 
society. 

The US. business recession of 1953-54 
coming on the heels of a Korean war settle- 
ment slowed the influx of new industries and 
the migration of surplus Puerto Rican labor 
to the U.S. mainland. Puerto Rico once more 
reevaluated its industrialization program. 

Fomento would have preferred from the 
beginning to have applied the present prin- 
ciples of decentralization and the promotion 
of integrated industry. These are the gen- 
uinely creative and productive features of a 
modern industrial system. 

The process of industrial decentralization 
is one of the most important through which 
a developing society must pass in order to 
attain a truly beneficial and progressive rate 
of growth and efficient use of human re- 
sources. Furthermore, a man should not be 
obliged to uproot himself and his family to 
travel the land in search of a decent living 
wage. In practice, the mass migration of 
many families and the fragmenting of many 
communities. 

Decentralization is especially important to 
Puerto Rico because its industrialization 
effort was launched to compensate for the 
fact that the island's agriculture could not 
fully utilize our human resources or provide 
a living wage. 

Early efforts at decentralization were cost- 
ly. If the support facilities for a plant out- 
side San Juan were lacking, government had 
to build them. In some cases, government 
constructed highly specialized facilities for 
a specific plant. It also meant offering longer 
term tax exemptions, special locational incen- 
tives and convincing investors that manu- 
facturing outside the San Juan area could be 
profitable. The policy, for all its difficulties, 
was a success. Today more than 60 per cent 
of all new manufacturing plants are located 
in what used to be underdeveloped sections 
of the island. 

Lack of industrial integration was another 
characteristic of the early “labor intensive” 
plant. Again, the economic ailment was easy 
to diagnose but difficult to cure. 

The early new industries by and large 
imported raw or intermediate materials from 
the mainland and exported finished or semi- 
finished products to mainland markets. This 
was considered the only practical procedure 
given Puerto Rico’s lack of natural resources 
and basic industry. Unable to exchange goods 
and services with each other or purchase 
materials on the island, individual plants 
were at the mercy of rising two-way trans- 
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portation costs and forced to tie up capital 
in excessive inventories. 

Tax incentives somewhat for 
this higher cost of doing business. But it was 
obvious to Fomento that the Puerto Rican 
economy would have to do more than com- 
pensate. Something was needed to reduce 
the costly influence of geography on indus- 
try. 

Fomento studied the basic needs of each 
industrial sector and set out to promote the 
“core” concept of supply and service ac- 
tivity. This concept encourages decentraliza- 
tion, integration and offers other positive 
economic benefits, to an export oriented eco- 
nomy, such as ours, by making possible the 
processing of foreign raw material for ulti- 
mate sale in U.S. markets. 

A “core” facility takes its name not from 
its size or number of employees, but from 
its industrial function. It is easiest to visual- 
ize as a producer of a primary product, per- 
haps a substitute “raw material.” Massive 
amounts of capital are required to establish 
a “core” plant compared with the number of 
jobs created after its construction. This 
“capital intensive” character demands an 
assured market to justify the investment. 

The “core” plant, initial market is often a 
first stage “satellite”, the processor of an in- 
termediate industrial component. Satellites 
too are expensive and need guaranteed mar- 
kets. These are ultimately supplied by in- 
dustries producing directly for wholesale and 
retail consumer goods outlets. 

A highly automated “core” plant may em- 
ploy only a few hundred highly skilled tech- 
nicians. Employment in a first-stage satellite 
may well be double or triple this. But the real 
multiplier effect of industrial integration is 
not felt when reaching the level of consumer 
goods production. Depending on the number 
of plants, employment in the consumer ori- 
ented sector may run many times that of 
the “core plant”. The core“, its satellites 
and the consumer plants also need special- 
ized services. This creates indirect job op- 
portunities related to the basic industry. 

The important thing about this integra- 
tion process is that the lack of a single ele- 
ment, a single plant, in the interlocking mar- 
keting production chain may easily threaten 
the economic viability of the entire complex. 

Although integration was proceeding in 
the apparel industry as early as 1958, it 
remained for petrochemicals to emerge as 
Puerto Rico's first vertically integrated in- 
dustry, and as a consequence, the “back- 
bone” of Puerto Rico’s new industrial econ- 
omy. 

A modern petrochemical refinery possesses 
staggering potential. Once considered the 
waste by-product in the refining of gasoline 
and other everyday petroleum products, 
petrochemicals did not become a major fac- 
tor on the industrial scene until after World 
War II. Many uses still await discovery. 

The petrochemical “core” refinery is also 
an example of how to “invest” resources. Its 
raw material may be crude oil or some high- 
er order of petroleum product like naphtha. 
Happily, it is unnecessary for Puerto Rico to 
have oil reserves of its own. Refinery feed- 
stocks can be economically shipped to Puerto 
Rico in tankers. 

The products are themselves raw materials, 
building block chemicals, that can be trans- 
formed by satellite plants into such things 
as synthetic yarns, plastics, floor tiles, 
paints, fertilizers, and livestock feed. 

Puerto Rico as early as 1953 saw the need 
for petroleum refinery capacity and promoted 
the Caribbean-Gulf refinery in Catano. Later 
Fomento helped establish the Common- 
wealth Oil Refining Company (Corco). Until 
Corco began channeling some of its output 
into petrochemical activities in 1965, neither 
of these two refineries were true petrochemi- 
cal “core” industries. 

They were initially established to satisfy 
the growing local demand for imported gaso- 
line and diesel fuel for electric power produc- 
tion. Substitution of local production for im- 
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ports is not designed to protect the mar- 
ginal local producer. 

The policy of encouraging locally produced 
substitutes for imported materials is pred- 
icated on providing jobs, stemming the out- 
flow of funds, and encouraging investment 
by Puerto Rican businessmen. 

Studies in the early 1960s showed that 
petrochemicals promised such flexibility as a 
“natural resource” for Puerto Rico that 
Fomento launched a determined search for 
a U.S. company willing to establish a refinery 
under operating and reinvestment guidelines 
acceptable to Puerto Rico's overall develop- 
ment objectives. The result was the estab- 
lishment of a $45 million refinery near 
Guayama by the Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany. Pridco is a minority investor and Phil- 
lips, among other things, has guaranteed to 
reinvest in Puerto Rico all its profits over a 
period of 10 years. The project was built on 
land owned by the Commonwealth govern- 
ment. 

Many felt at the time that this search 
for a petrochemical core industry was 
doomed to failure and involved enormous 
political risks. The concept required a ma- 
jor revision in the nation’s mandatory oil 
import control program administered by 
the Interior Department before any company 
could obtain authority to import the foreign 
feedstocks for its refinery. Puerto Rico 
found in Interior Secretary Stewart Udall 
an imaginative champion who understood 
the vast possibilities of petrochemicals for 
an island virtually without significant na- 
tural resources. President Johnson, acting 
on Udall’s recommendation, revised the 
program to permit Phillips an import 
“quota”. This modification was the single 
most important development in Puerto Rico's 
efforts to restructure its economy. Subse- 
quently import quotas have been approved 
for a $150 million expansion of the Union 
Carbide refinery near Penuelas and a $180 
million expansion of Corco operations. 

The chemical and petrochemical industry 
in Puerto Rico today represents an invest- 
ment of around $400 million and employs 
nearly 4,000 people. But its most significant 
contribution will come during the next 
decade as investment rises to an anticipated 
$1.5 billion and the direct employment po- 
tential to 60,000 jobs. 

The multiplier effect of an integrated 
petrochemical industry is already being felt 
on employment. The Phillips plant which 
went on stream in December, will eventu- 
ally furnish petrochemicals to a nylon 66 
plant jointly owned by Phillips and Rhone- 
Poulenc of France. The refinery employs 600 
workers, the nylon plant 1,500 with a poten- 
tial employment of 4,500 when in full oper- 
ation. 

Corco and The Grace Company will join 
in erecting a $32 million oxo-alcohol plant. 
Corco and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany will develop an ethylene and exlorine 
based complex involving investment of $150 
million aná nearly 1,000 new jobs. Foster 
Grant Company will manufacture styrene 
monomer and ethylbenzene in a joint $25 
million plant with Corco. 

Basic industrial gasses such as oxygen, hy- 
drogen and nitrogen needed for petrochemi- 
cals will soon be supplied by $10 million in- 
stallation now on the drawing boards of a 
major U.S. firm. 

The future availability of rubber, nylon 
and carbon black from the petrochemical 
complexes has attracted the interest of sev- 
eral major tire manufacturers. Discussions 
are under way for the establishment of 
plants involving investment of $15 million 
to $25 million which would produce 10,000 
tires a day or more and create some 800 
jobs. 

Perhaps the most unusual example of pe- 
troleum’s ability to work economic miracles 
is the proposed Sun O Company refinery to 
be located in Yabucoa. This plant will fur- 
nish fuel to the Puerto Rico Water Resources 
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Authority (PRWRA). PRWRA will generate 
low cost electric power, which will make 
possible the establishment of a $150 million 
primary aluminum plant and other major 
projects, To support these installations it 
will be necessary to construct a $12 million 
industrial port. Approval of the Sun Oil's 
quota would bring on a regional economic 
renaissance for Yabucoa undreamed of two 
years ago. 

Metals and metal fabrication, like petro- 
chemicals, hold great promise for becoming 
a fully integrated industry. The industry al- 
ready includes 162 plants with 14 more under 
construction. 

Puerto Rico is well on its way to becoming 
a major world source of pharmaceutical ma- 
terials, including scarce steroids. Five “blue 
chip” U.S. and European firms are planning 
investments of more than $50 million. One 
plant will sell its entire output to foreign 
markets. 

Another example of decentralization and 
industrial integration has come in the shoe 
industry. Here again petrochemicals will fur- 
nish increasing amounts of synthetic raw 
material. Meanwhile, government has set up 
a training school for shoe machine mechan- 
ics and supervisors near Aguadilla to assure 
that industry of a supply of skilled manpow- 
er. Demand for the graduates far exceeds the 
supply and it appears a second school will be 
needed. At least, seven U.S. firms have re- 
cently decided to establish or expand oper- 
ations in Puerto Rico. These projects will 
contribute 2,000 jobs and turn Puerto Rico 
into a major shoe producing center. There 
are already 49 plants employing almost 9,- 
000 workers. 

The social impact of economic progress is 
easy to measure in terms of additional 
schools, hospitals, recreational facilities and 
the services it finances. Many of the benefits 
are intangible, however. 

Puerto Rico is a beautiful but very small 
island, Selective regional development con- 
serves resources. It is neither practical nor 
desirable to locate a plant in every Puerto 
Rican town. But industry can be located so 
as to assist an entire region while protecting 
the individual identity of communities. 

A shift to heavy industry also helps cor- 
rect the unfortunate imbalance in our em- 
ployment patterns. Women comprise about 
half the work force in Puerto Rico 
compared with about one quarter in the 
United States. Four out of five women em- 
ployed in manufacturing in Puerto Rico work 
in the light industries such as apparel, tex- 
tiles, leather and tobacco processing. 

Heavy industry—metals, machinery and 
petrochemicals—open employment oppor- 
tunities for highly-skilled men. 

A cross section of Puerto Rico’s economy 
in 1967 would reveal that dramatic struc- 
tural changes had taken place since the start 
of the decade. 

The importance of light manufacturing 
was beginning to yield to heavy industry. 
Chemicals, petroleum and related product 
industries were fast becoming the main sup- 
ports of the new industrial order. Expansion 
in the labor intensive industries was de- 
clining. The level of investment in individ- 
ual projects was rising. The character of 
long established industries—apparel and 
textiles—was changing as intermediate prod- 
ucts began to flow from the chemical and 
petrochemical industries. 

More than 2,400 manufacturing plants 
employed more than 130,000 persons and 
had indirectly created an additional 240,000 
jobs. Employment in manufacturing in- 
creased by 38,000 over 1960. The same seven- 
year span had witnessed a shrinkage of 32,- 
000 jobs in the traditional agricultural in- 
dustries. 

Our principal industries today are food 
products, apparel and textiles, petroleum 
and related products, machinery, stone and 
cement products, and, footwear. These em- 
ploy about 80 per cent of the workers in 
manufacturing. 
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Average hourly wages had increased from 
94 to $1.43, placing Puerto Rico among the 
highest wage countries in the world, sur- 
passed only by the U.S, mainland, Canada 
and Sweden. Unemployment continued to 
fluctuate between 11 and 13 per cent due to 
the disappearance of marginal jobs and the 
large number of young people entering the 
job market. 

The total annual payroll of Fomento pro- 
moted factories was up from $81.2 million in 
1960 to over $212 million in 1967. 

Puerto Rico’s exports, 90 per cent di- 
rected to the mainland, had increased by 
92 per cent over the past six years and now 
totalled $1.3 billion, They also represented 
around 50 per cent of the insular gross prod- 
uct. Exports of products by firms estab- 
lished under the industrialization program 
had more than doubled since 1961 and now 
comprised 70 percent of the shipments. Ex- 
ports to foreign countries had reached a 
level of $62.1 million an increase of 378 per 
cent over 1961, 

Tourist spending was running at a level of 
$161.8 million annually. 

Puerto Ricans will not begin to feel the 
full impact of their industrial revolution 
until after all the pieces in an intricate in- 
dustrial mosaic fall into place. However, 
when the mosaic is complete, I believe, that 
Puerto Rico’s self-generating economy will 
achieve more developments in the next ten 
years than we have experienced to date. 

Puerto Rico’s new economy will also ex- 
perience extraordinary change within the 
next decade. 

Perhaps the most significant “industry” 
we will establish in the next few years will 
be devoted almost entirely to thinking. This 
is the Scientific Community we have begun 
to create near the engineering and nuclear 
sciences campus of the University of Puerto 
Rico at Mayaguez. We hope that this center 
of Technological and Scientific research, de- 
velopment and teaching will attract out- 
standing scientists from all over the world. 
This concept was endorsed by the National 
Academy of Sciences, An important first step 
was taken when the Associated Universities, 
a group of science-oriented schools, recom- 
mended the community as the site for a Na- 
tional Tropical Marine and Biology Labora- 
tory. Already, private enterprise, such as 
Phillips Petroleum and other major firms 
have plans to establish research facilities of 
their own within the community. 

The most important thing for Puerto Rico 
will be the ability to recognize and swiftly 
capitalize on new opportunity when and 
wherever it arises. 

Puerto Rico needs all the jobs and invest- 
ment its industrial economy can generate. 
By the middle of the next decade, Puerto 
Rico’s population will have reached 3,280,000 
or about 940,000 more than in 1960. A little 
over 60 per cent of the people will live in 
cities compared with about 49 per cent in 
1965. Here, it may be more accurate to say 
that the cities will have moved out into the 
country or, as in Yabucoa’s case some towns 
may have been transformed into cities. Some 
91 per cent of our young people, ages six to 
18 years old will be enrolled in primary and 
high schools as opposed to 60 per cent in 
1950. By 1975 the labor force will include 
1,028,000 persons as opposed to 705,000 in 1967 
and some 40,000 persons will be entering the 
job market annually. Between now and 1975, 
Puerto Rico will have to furnish 7,100 addi- 
tional classrooms and 10,000 additional hos- 
pital beds. 

Not only will the demand for educational, 
recreational and social services keep pace 
with the growing population, the people will 
expect higher quality services. 

Ten years ago, air and water pollution 
were subjects of interest mainly to scientists 
and conservationists. Today, environmental 
pollution is of immediate concern to the 
federal and commonwealth governments and 
hundreds of communities on the mainland 
and in Puerto Rico. 
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This concern is legitimate and natural if 
people wish to live in harmony with their 
powerful new technologies. 

Secretary Udall commented on this grow- 
ing desire for better balance between spir- 
itual and material accomplishment in his 
preface to a recent publication, “Man, An En- 
dangered Species,“ : 

“Our Goal should be to accomplish both 
full production and the full life...a na- 
tional prosperity that will include prosperity 
of the human spirit.” 

Puerto Rico today is not “rich” by United 
States standards. 

Yet even junior membership in that so- 
ciety of industrial nations necessarily 
changes the face that Puerto Rico presents to 
the world. An underdeveloped economy is an 
object of sympathy and paternalistic con- 
sideration. A modern industrial society is ex- 
pected to stand on its own feet and assume 
responsibility for its behavior. 

If the latitude of choice in the underde- 
veloped economy is narrow, its tolerance of 
error is generous. Puerto Rico's material 
progress grants it the power and authority, 
but the advanced industrial society is very 
unforgiving of mistakes. 

Government, in 1940 estimated Puerto 
Rico’s needs, set the priorities, and made the 
decision to industrialize. Errors were made. 
But with the priorities clearly defined at- 
tainments awaited only the marshalling of 
the necessary knowledge and resources. 

I believe that Puerto Rico must once 
rethink its social and economic priorities, this 
time in the light of new circumstances. Yes- 
terday’s formulas will not satisfy tomorrow's 
conditions, This reevaluation is an essential 
part of the Purpose of Puerto Rico formu- 
lated by former Gov. Luis Munoz Marin. 

For example, if Puerto Ricans wish to con- 
tinue their industrialization along modern 
lines, they must be willing to grant the land 
areas required by industry. It is generally no 
longer efficient to construct support facilities 
after promoting a single factory. Regional 
development employing the “core” complex 
principles demands establishing a vast in- 
frastructure before industry is invited to in- 
vest. Only coordinated government planning 
of the highest order will satisfy this de- 
mand. For if we choose unwisely, the future 
may find us unable to bridge the gap be- 
tween what our society needs and what our 
economy can provide, Mobility, the freedom 
to migrate, to live and work where one 
chooses is fundamental to democratic so- 
ciety. But there is a difference between the 
freedom to migrate and the self-exile forced 
upon a man because his homeland offers him 
85 opportunity for a useful and dignified 

e. 

Government should continue to encourage 
local participation in industry. Puerto Ricans 
should be encouraged to save so that they 
can purchase a share in their economic de- 
velopment. But if Puerto Ricans genuinely 
desire a better balance between outside in- 
vestment and partnership in their industrial 
revolution, local investors must be willing to 
assume risks. This means a greater willing- 
ness to forego the easy, short term profits 
derived from land speculation and construc- 
tion for the longer pull of industrial invest- 
ment. It means that Puerto Rican investors 
must learn modern marketing methods and 
come forward with projects broad enough in 
concept and far reaching enough in impact 
on the economy to match those of the out- 
side investor. 

Greater effort must be made to train mid- 
die level managerial and technical man- 
power. The 16 vocational schools now operat- 
ing were adequate to supply the demands of 
an underdeveloped economy. 

But we need a larger pool of trained man- 
power or we risk curtailing our economic 
development during the next decade, 

Iam aware of the fact that modernization 
and hard decisions produce stresses within 
a society. But I am also confident that Gov- 
ernment has the ingenuity to find solutions 
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provided the ultimate objectives are clearly 
defined. 

Shortly, Puerto Rico’s industrial revolu- 
tion will be in the hands of a new generation, 
a generation that must understand the his- 
torical background of Puerto Rico's problems 
and achievements and be allowed a respon- 
sible voice in fixing the goals it wishes to 
attain. Without the active participation of 
all Puerto Ricans, government will be unable 
to fix realistic priorities. 

Man has devised many measures of his 
material progress but relatively few to meas- 
ure the quality of the life his technology is 
creating. Technology fascinates him and 
frightens him because he has come to believe 
that he is powerless to control it. Such fatal- 
ism lacks logic and ignores reality. 

Driven only to serve material ends, eco- 
nomic development can become a destructive 
force in Puerto Rico. But when the dangers 
are understood, people can direct these tech- 
nological forces to create balance and har- 
mony in the human spirit. 

Puerto Ricans today are in a situation 
unique to our century. They are gaining the 
technological prowess to work startling 
changes in their environment and many rec- 
ognize the dangers of unbridled technology. 

Few peoples have ever had this combina- 
tion of power and awareness, this potential 
for constructive action at a point in time 
when the relationships between man and his 
machines are most amenable to human wis- 
dom. Puerto Rico, if able to meet the chal- 
lenges of its new economic and social revo- 
lution, will still have much to teach the 
world. 


Ratification of the Conventions on Forced 
Labor and the Political Rights of 


Women 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 19, 1968 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, Richard 
N. Gardner, professor of law and inter- 
national organization at Columbia Uni- 
versity and former Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs, has been a long- 
standing advocate of U.S. ratification of 
the Conventions on Forced Labor and 
the Political Rights for Women. 

I have recently had some correspond- 
ence on the subject from Professor 
Gardner, who is spending a sabbatical 
year in Rome. He offers strong argu- 
ments in favor of early Senate ratifica- 
tion of the two conventions. I ask unan- 
imous consent that his letter to me and 
one of his recent articles on the subject 
be printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VIA NICOLA MARTELLI, ROMA, 
March 28, 1968. 
Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, 


Foreign Relations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: I have just returned 
from a two-month lecture tour of Asia, on 
which I look forward to sharing impressions 
with you one day, and I have only just seen 
Senator Fulbright's letter of December 13, 
1967, to the Reverend Herschel Halbert ex- 
plaining the decision of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to defer action on the 
Forced Labor and Political Rights of Women 
Conventions, Being on a sabbatical leave 
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from Columbia University here in Rome 
makes it difficult to keep up on develop- 
ments that do not make the headlines, so I 
hope you will excuse the belated character 
of this communication, 

I think you know of my long-standing per- 
sonal interest in the three human rights 
treaties that were sent to the Senate by 
President Kennedy in July 1963. You and I 
discussed them on several occasions during 
my service as Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization Affairs 
and you may have seen the text of my state- 
ment in the public hearings held before the 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee last spring 
in which I represented the Ad Hoc Committee 
on Human Rights and Genocide Treaties, a 
group comprising 51 national citizens’ 
organisations. 

The failure of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to act favourably on the Forced Labor 
and Political Rights of Women Conventions 
as well as the Slavery Convention is very dis- 
appointing, for at least two reasons: 

The first reason has to do with the sub- 
stance of the matter, As Senator Fulbright's 
letter of December 13 indicates, the Com- 
mittee's decision appears to have been based 
on the idea that there is some constitu- 
tional impediment to the ratification of 
these otherwise desirable instruments. This 
is most unfortunate, because there is no 
such constitutional impediment, and there 
is no valid constitutional basis for deciding 
to approve the Slavery Convention, on the 
one hand, and for withholding approval from 
the Forced Labor and Political Rights of 
Women Conventions, on the other. As sup- 
port for this statement I submit the en- 
closed memorandum, which I hope you will 
be good enough to circulate, together with 
this letter, to the other members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

The central argument against the treaties 
which appears to have influenced some mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee is 
that advanced by the ABA Committee on 
Peace and Law Through the United Nations 
that the treaty power cannot be used to 
regulate the relations between a state and 
its own citizens. This argument, as I have 
tried to show in the enclosed memorandum, 
has no support whatsoever in our constitu- 
tional doctrine or treaty practise. The key 
question from a constitutional standpoint 
is whether the subject matter of a treaty 
is of “international concern” as determined 
by reference to the effective protection of 
our country’s interests in an increasingly 
interdependent world, 

Unfortunately, the Senate’s approval of 
the one treaty and failure to approve the 
other two is being widely explained in terms 
of the ABA Committee's constitutional posi- 
tion, This is most unfortunate. It would be 
tragic if the Senate were to adopt—or were 
widely thought to have adopted—a restric- 
tive interpretation of the treaty power 
which would make us the only major coun- 
try in the world impotent to bring about 
through treaties changes in the domestic 
practices of other states which are favourable 
to our national interests, whether in the fleld 
of human rights, internal taxation and 
regulation or the harmonisation and unifi- 
cation of corporate and business laws. This 
provides another reason in addition to the 
merits of the Conventions for having them 
reconsidered by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee as soon as possible. 

The second reason for my disappointment 
with the failure of the Foreign Relations 
Committee to approve all three treaties has 
to do with procedure. 

The constitutional issue which appears to 
have been decisive in the withholding of ap- 
proval from the Forced Labor and Political 
Rights of Women Conventions was not even 
raised in the public hearings held before the 
Subcommittee in the spring of 1967. Indeed, 
neither the American Bar Association nor 
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any of the members of its Special Committee 
on Peace and Law Through the United Na- 
tions chose to appear. Had the constitutional 
issue been raised, or had any of these mem- 
bers of the ABA Committee appeared at the 
hearings, the matter could have been thor- 
oughly investigated and would, I believe, 
have been resolved favourably to all three 
Conventions. 

To emphasise this point I might add that 
I came myself to the Committee prepared to 
argue this issue in great detail, since I knew 
that it was under discussion in the ABA. The 
same is true of Mr. Terence Benbow, who 
spoke on behalf of the Conventions for the 
New York State Bar Association and of Mr. 
John Carey who was prepared to do the same 
on behalf of the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York, but who arrived to 
find that the hearings had already ended, 
more than a dozen witnesses having been 
heard in the unexpectedly short time of one 
morning. Not only were there hardly any 
questions of the various witnesses, but the 
only Senator present for most of the time was 
Senator Dodd, the Chairman of the Sub- 
committee. 

I think you can understand the surprise 
that resulted in many quarters when, after 
all of these events had occurred, Mr. Eber- 
hardt Deutsch was given the opportunity of 
addressing the full Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, to raise the constitutional issue 
which had not been raised in the earlier 
hearings, and when none of the lawyers 
holding the contrary view were given an 
opportunity to be heard at the same time. 
There is, I am afraid, a widespread feeling 
that this procedure has not afforded a fair 
and equal hearing to all concerned. This is 
another reason why I hope hearings on the 
two Conventions can be scheduled at an early 
opportunity. 

I hope you will forgive my expressing my- 
self so frankly on these matters, but I believe 
you also take the view that in these difficult 
times individuals have an obligation to speak 
out when they feel that wrong decisions have 
been taken and wrong procedures followed 
which are contrary to the traditions of our 
democratic society. 

With best personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD N. GARDNER. 
THE CASE FOR ACTION ON THE FORCED LABOR 
AND POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN CON- 
VENTIONS 


(By Richard N. Gardner, Henry L. Moses 
professor of law and international organi- 
zation, Columbia University; former Depu- 
ty Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs) 


The United States has recently ratified the 
Slavery Convention, but no action has yet 
been taken on the Conventions on Forced 
Labor and the Political Rights of Women. 
No persuasive legal argument has been ad- 
vanced against ratification of these latter two 
conventions, which were sent to the Senate 
for advice and consent to ratification along 
with the Slavery Convention by President 
Kennedy in 1963, At the same time there are 
powerful considerations of policy in their 
favor. 

On the legal question, some members of 
the American Bar Association have argued 
that the United States cannot, under our 
Constitution, enter into human rights trea- 
ties because they deal “entirely with domestic 
matters, i.e. with the relation between a 
state and its own citizens.” This definition 
of the term “domestic” has no basis what- 
soever in United States law or treaty prac- 
tice. The relevant test laid down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States is wheth- 
er a treaty deals with a matter “which is 
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properly the subject of negotiation with a 
foreign country.” Geofroy v. Riggs, 133 U.S. 
258, 267 (1890). Charles Evans Hughes laid 
down a similar standard when he declared 
that the treaty power can only be used to 
deal with matters of “international concern.” 

It is obvious that many matters involving 
the relations between a government and its 
own citizens can be of sufficient “interna- 
tional concern” to be included in treaties 
between the United States and other coun- 
tries. At the end of this paper is a list of 
treaties to which the United States is already 
a party which regulate the relations between 
a government and its own citizens. The very 
first treaty on this list, the 1926 Slavery Con- 
vention ratified by the Hoover Administra- 
tion, commits the parties to abolish slavery 
within their respective jurisdictions and also 
to take measures to prevent forced labor 
within their jurisdictions from developing 
into conditions analogous to slavery. Surely 
things which are within the treaty power 40 
years ago cannot be outside the treaty power 
today. Moreover, the United Nations Charter, 
itself a treaty obligation of the United 
States, commits us to take joint and separate 
action in cooperation with the Organization 
to promote human rights for people within 
the United States as well as overseas. 

The list also includes many conventions 
committing the United States to regulate 
the activities of American citizens within 
this country for many purposes not relating 
to human rights—to control the production 
and international traffic of certain drugs, to 
obtain statistics on causes of death, to pre- 
scribe rules of the road, and for conserva- 
tion and wildlife preservation. If the United 
States government can enter into a valid 
treaty commitment to restrain American 
citizens within this country from shooting 
animals, it is difficult to see why the United 
States government cannot enter into a 
treaty commitment to restrain American 
citizens within this country from enslaving 
other Americans. There is no Constitutional 
provision which suggests or implies that 
animals are more important than people. 

Clearly, slavery, forced labor, and the 
denial of basic women’s rights are of “inter- 
national concern” in the year 1968. 

Slavery and forced labor practised abroad, 
in addition to breeding political and social 
tensions, can have a direct impact on the 
sales of American products in the United 
States and foreign markets 

The denial of basic rights to women, af- 
fecting adversely one-half the human re- 
sources of a less developed country, consti- 
tutes a major obstacle to progress in less 
developed countries receiving quantities of 
American aid. 

It should be emphasized that the key 
question from a constitutional standpoint 
is not whether the subject matter of a treaty 
physically crosses borders, but whether the 
subject matter is of “international con- 
cern” as determined by reference to the 
effective protection of our country’s inter- 
est in an increasingly interdependent world. 
Judged on the basis of this standard it is 
obvious that the U.S. can enter into treaties 
on human rights, since our foreign policy 
interest in how states treat their own citi- 
zens has been amply confirmed by history 
and explicitly recognized in treaties to which 
we are a party—e.g., the Peace Treaties with 
Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary, the 
agreement establishing the Nuremberg Tri- 
bunal, and the United Nations Charter. It 
would be tragic if the Senate were to adopt 
a restrictive conception of the treaty power 
which would make us the only major coun- 
try in the world impotent to bring about 
through treaties changes in the practices of 
other states which are favourable to our 
national interest, whether in the field of 
human rights, internal taxation and regu- 
lation, or the harmonization and unifica- 
tion of corporate and business laws. 
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Other legal objections to the conventions 
are equally without substance, The conven- 
tions deal with matters wholly within the 
federal competence, so that no federal-state 
question is involved. Neither of them would 
require any change in existing American law. 
The provisions of the Forced Labor Conven- 
tion together with its drafting history con- 
firm that punishment for illegal strikes or 
other illegal labor activities is not prohibited, 
Similarly, the provisions of the Political 
Rights of Women Convention, together with 
its drafting history, make it clear that it 
applies only to public office and public func- 
tions established by national law, and that 
it does not apply to military service. 

On the policy question, there are compel- 
ling reasons in favor of ratification, 

Only three of the original 51 U.N. members 
have failed to ratify any U.N. conventions 
embodying the basic principles included in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
These three are Spain, the Union of South 
Africa—and the United States. 

Our membership in the small company of 
U.N. members that have refused to ratify 
any human rights treaties has become an in- 
creasing diplomatic embarrassment. Our 
friends cannot understand it. Our adver- 
saries exploit it, It is a costly anachronism 
which should be eliminated without delay. 

As Ambassador Arthur J, Goldberg stated 
in his letter to the Board of Governors of the 
ABA, prompt ratification of the three treaties 
has become “very important” to his work at 
the UN, particularly so since 1968 is Interna- 
tional Human Rights Year, 

These basic rights provided for in the 
treaties have long been taken for granted 
in our own country. But they are not taken 
for granted everywhere. Indeed, they are very 
much at issue in many countries of the 
world, For example, it has been estimated 
that there are still several million slaves in 
the world, By adhering to these conventions, 
we help give international effect to funda- 
mental rights we have long enjoyed at home. 

Nobody, of course, believes that words on 
paper are enough in themselves. Nobody 
thinks that signing a human rights conyen- 
tion brings automatic improvement in the 
condition of people around the world. The 
positive consequences of U.S. adherence are 
hard to measure precisely because they are 
of a long-term character. Nevertheless, they 
are very real: 

1. Ratification by the United States will 
encourage other nations to adhere to these 
conventions and implement their provisions 
in their own territories. This is particularly 
true of newly independent countries that fre- 
quently take UN conventions as a model. 
Ambassador Goldberg has put this point 
sharply: “Without the support of the United 
States, these agreements may appear insig- 
nificant to many other countries. If we do 
not consider it important to sign the con- 
ventions, why should they? Or, more im- 
portantly, why should they implement the 
conventions?” 

2. Ratification will put the United States 
in a better legal and moral position to pro- 
test infringement of these human rights in 
countries that have ratified the conventions 
but failed to implement them in practice. 

3. Ratification will increase United States 
influence in the continuing UN process of 
drafting legal norms in the field of human 
rights. As long as the United States fails to 
ratify any human rights conventions, its view 
will carry less weight than they deserve. 

4. Ratification will dissipate the embar- 
rassing contradiction between our failure to 
ratify these conventions and our traditional 
support of the basic human rights with 
which they are concerned. 

It is argued by some that ratification of 
these two treaties will start us down a slip- 
pery slope to profound and undeniable alter- 
ations in our constitutional system, But the 
common sense and good judgment of the 
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President and of the Senate, without whose 
approval treaties cannot be ratified, are proof 
against this ominous possibility. It betrays 
scant confidence in our governmental process 
to say we should not accept a desirable treaty 
today because we may be tempted to accept 
an undesirable one tomorrow. 

Approval of the two treaties would not 
involve a decision one way or another on 
other human rights conventions. These other 
conventions can and should be considered 
separately on their merits if and when the 
Administration seeks Senate action upon 
them. 

To sum up, the treaty power is broad 
enough to encompass all matters of interna- 
tional concern as determined by contempo- 
rary fact, rather than by the outmoded con- 
ceptions of a distant past. Let us not be 
afraid to use it, as with the Forced Labor and 
Political Rights of Women Conventions, when 
it will clearly serve our national interest. 


LIST OF TREATIES TO WHICH THE UNITED STATES 
IS A PARTY REGULATING RELATIONS BETWEEN 
A STATE AND ITS OWN CITIZENS 


1. 1926 Slavery Convention (TS 778): 
States Parties undertake to prevent and sup- 
press the slave trade and to bring about the 
complete abolition of slavery in all its forms 
in territories under their jurisdiction. They 
also agree, subject to certain transitional 
provisions, to take all necessary measures 
to prevent forced or compulsory labor from 
developing into conditions analogous to 
slavery. Forced or compulsory labor may only 
be exacted for “public purposes”. 

2. Treaties of Peace with Italy (TIAS 
1648), Rumania (TIAS 1649), Bulgaria 
(TIAS 1650) and Hungary (TIAS 1651): A 
provision common to all of the Peace Treaties 
requires each of the countries named above 
to take all necessary measures to secure to 
all persons under its jurisdiction, without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or re- 
ligion, the enjoyment of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, including freedom 
of expression, of press and publication, of 
religious worship, of political opinion and 
of public meeting; each country also under- 
takes not to discriminate or entail any dis- 
crimination between its nationals on grounds 
of race, sex, language or religion, whether in 
reference to a person’s property, business, 
professional or financial interests, status, 
political or civil rights or any other matter. 

Health 

3. 1912 Convention relating to the suppres- 
sion of the abuse of opium and other drugs 
(TS 612): States parties agree, inter alia, 
to enact laws and regulations to control the 
production and distribution of raw opium, 
and to take measures for the suppression of 
the manufacture, internal traffic in and the 
use of prepared opium. The Convention also 
calls upon States parties to consider making 
it illegal to possess certain drugs. 

4. 1931 Convention for limiting the manu- 
facture and regulating the distribution of 
narcotic drugs (TS 863): The Convention 
prohibits the manufacture of certain drugs 
in excess of prescribed quantities, prohibits 
the trade in and manufacture for trade of 
any products obtained from certain drugs, 
and calls for the destruction or conversion 
into nonnarcotic substances of certain drugs 
seized by a State in illicit traffic. The Con- 
vention also calls for prescribed labeling of 
certain drugs. 

5. 1953 protocol for limiting and regulating 
the cultivation of the poppy plant, the pro- 
duction of, the international and wholesale 
trade in, and the use of opium (TIAS 5273): 
One of the expressed purposes of the Conven- 
tion is to combat drug addiction through 
collaboration between States with a view to 
controlling the cultivation of the poppy 
plant and the production of opium. It pro- 
vides for international supervision and 
measures of enforcement. 

6. World Health Organization Regulations 
No. 1 (TIAS 3482), as amended (TIAS 3482 
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and 4409): States Members are to respect 
prescribed nomenclatures with regard to 
diseases and causes of death, are to main- 
tain certain statistics, and are to use certain 
forms of medical certificates. 

7. International Sanitary Regulations 
(WHO Regulations No. 2) (TIAS 3625), as 
amended (TIAS 5156, 4420, 4823, 4896, 5459 
and 5863): The regulations prescribe com- 
prehensive rules with respect to certain dis- 
eases with a view to their control and eradi- 
cation, particularly in relation to interna- 
tional transport. 


Conservation 


8. 1940 Convention on nature protection 
and wildlife preservation in the Western 
Hemisphere (TS 981): States parties are to 
consider establishing in their territories na- 
tional parks, national reserves, nature monu- 
ments and strict wilderness preserves. Re- 
sources of reserves are not to be subject to 
exploitation for commercial profit, and are 
to be protected against private hunting; 
States are to provide facilities for public 
recreation and education in national parks. 
Road traffic 

9. 1949 Road Traffic Convention (TIAS 
2487): Contracting States agree to the use 
of their own roads for international traffic 
under detailed conditions set out in the Con- 
vention, which prescribes inter alia rules of 
the road. 

Labor 

10. ILO Convention No. 53 concerning the 
minimum requirement of professional ca- 
pacity for masters and officers on board mer- 
chant ships (1936) (TS 950). 

11. ILO Convention No. 55 concernin the 
lability of shipowner in case of sickness, 
injury or death of seamen (1936) (TS 951). 

12. ILO Convention No. 58 fixing the mini- 
mum age for the admission of children to 
employment at sea (revised 1936) (TS 952). 

13. ILO Convention No. 74 concerning the 
certification of able seamen (1946) (TIAS 
2949). 

These conventions apply to vessels under 
U.S. registry engaged in maritime naviga- 
tion, and to persons on board such vessels, 
regardless of nationality. 

Criminal law 

14. 1945 Agreement for the prosecution 
and punishment of the major war criminals 
of the European Axis (82 UNIS 279) and 
Charter of the International Military Tri- 
bunal for the Far East (TIAS 1589): Each 
agreement provides for the establishment 
of an international military tribunal with 
jurisdiction over crimes also punishable un- 
der national laws; this jurisdiction is not 
affected by the nationality of the accused 
or of the victims. 


Cuba 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 19, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
frequently hear these days from mis- 
guided advisers who believe that the time 
has come to accomplish what they call 
“the normalization” of our relations with 
the Castro regime in Cuba. These ad- 
visers take the position that Castro no 
longer is a threat to our security and that 
the Cuban people there have accepted his 
rule. 

This advice flies in the face of facts. 
Castro is still a distinct threat to hemi- 
spheric security. Indeed, the heads of 
many Latin American nations have re- 
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cently spoken out sharply about the dan- 
ger of Castro-instigated guerrilla war- 
fare in their own countries. 

One of the best articles I have seen 
lately on this subject was published in 
the March issue of the New Guard. The 
article, entitled “Castro's Guerrilla 
Wars,” written by Richard J. Bocklet, is 
an authoritative and objective account of 
the terroristic attacks which Castro has 
initiated. 

Because I believe that many Senators 
would be interested in this fine article, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CastTRo’s GUERRILLA WARS 
(By Richard J. Bocklet) 


(Nore.—Richard J. Bocklet is a free lance 
writer specializing in the coverage of Com- 
munist activities and international affairs. 
He has traveled extensively in Europe and 
Asia, and recently he revisited Latin America. 
His writings have appeared in the New 
Guard, Human Events, American Legion, and 
other periodicals.) 

“It is a fact that a foreign country is in- 
tervening in Colombia’s internal affairs 
touching off guerrilla wars. . We know 
that we are living under conditions which 
are only outwardly calm. The armed forces 
are in a state of alert, but it is very difficult 
to guard such vast regions of the nation.” 
Declaring martial law in November 1967, the 
speaker, Colombian President Carlos Lleras 
Restrepo, blamed Fidel Castro for mounting 
guerrilla and terrorist activities. 

Meanwhile, in neighboring Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, President Raul Leoni told Congress 
why his country had suspended constitu- 
tional guarantees. “Venezuela accuses the 
Cuban regime of being responsible for the 
crime wave which has broken out in this 
nation ... manifesting itself in machine- 
gunnings and assaults on the homes of im- 
portant armed forces officers, in armed rob- 
beries on banks, stores, private homes, farms 
and ranches, in attacks against public offices 
and government industrial installations, 
and in the murder of farmers in uninhabited 
regions.” 

“A DOZEN VIETNAMS” 


On March 13, 1967, a fiery Fidel Castro 
openly boasted the U.S. would soon be faced 
“with a dozen Vietnams" in its own hemi- 
sphere, adding that “Yankee imperialism” 
would have insufficient troops to suppress 
them. Today, Communist guerrilla armies 
are operating in ten nations south of the 
border, with heaviest activity in Colombia 
and Venezuela; also Guatemala, Bolivia and 
Peru. Their tactics and objectives are similar 
to Ho Chi Minh's Viet Cong. It is even com- 
mon to hear indigenous Red campaigns re- 
ferred to as “Vietnams.” Their training is of 
professional caliber; their arms the most 
modern the Communist world can supply. 

On a recent tour of Colombia and Vene- 
zuela, labeled by Castro “the nucleus of the 
vast Vietnam of Latin America,” this writer 
learned that while no government officials 
feel the guerrillas are about to seize control, 
a great deal of money is budgeted to eradi- 
cate them. On-the-spot interviews with local 
and U.S. government officials indicate why: 

Within the last several weeks, the Co- 
lombian government rushed troop reinforce- 
ments to the Northwestern departments of 
Antioquia and Cordoba to combat new Com- 
munist threats to this previously quiet re- 
gion. The forty-man Popular Army of Lib- 
eration (EPL) raided police stations and in- 
spection posts, extorted funds from local 
landowners, and killed four uncooperative 
peasants at Pueblo Saiza. They distributed 
thousands of leafiets to residents to oppose 
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the government and support the Red strug- 
gle. Terrified inhabitants of the unprotected, 
remote regions of Alto Sinu and Alto San 
Jorge are fleeing the area. 

Older, better-known 200 to 300-man 
guerrilla bands span six other departments 
in the Northeast and central parts of Co- 
lumbia, Around 20,000 troops and a fleet of 
helicopters scour the vast regions to counter 
Red attacks on police stations, small towns 
and settlements. Communists divide the 
country into five “socialist independent re- 
publics,” two large war zones, and claim 
sovereignty over an area even greater than 
the Viet Cong’s. Guerrilla-army clashes have 
about the same number of casualties on 
both sides, 

In the cities, leftist and Communist 
youths—numbering in the thousands—use 
the prestige of the university to push Red 
objectives, They call for revolutions, collect 
funds and recruit for the guerrillas. Small 
action cells are charged with anti-govern- 
ment and anti-U.S. demonstrations, dissemi- 
nation of leftist literature and plastering 
buildings and walls with political messages. 
Terrorist robberies and kidnappings upped 
guerrilla coffers around $1 million. Now, 
streets of major cities are patrolled by sol- 
diers as well as heavily-armed police forces. 

Colombia’s two deeply-entrenched guer- 
rilla forces, FARC (Colombian Revolutionary 
Armed Forces) and ELN (Army of National 
Liberation), have been raiding army patrols 
and police stations, holding up trains and 
busses, and indoctrinating and terrorizing 
citizens for the last several years. The FARC, 
aligned with the Moscow-leaning Communist 
Party, started during the 1948-1958 period of 
political warfare between conservatives and 
liberals. 

During that time Red “warlords” under 
Pedro Antonio Marin (alias “Sure Shot") 
offered “protection” against ravaging politi- 
cal and bandit gangs in Southwest Colombia. 
“His men carried guns delivered from Czech- 
oslovakia by sea, while other supplies were 
landed at airports in the independent social- 
ist republics,” a priest told this writer. “Few 
doubted his sovereignty over vast stretches 
of mountains and jungles in the South.” 

Now, qualified authorities estimate Sure 
Shot’s band at about two hundred, with the 
potential for greatly increasing that figure 
if economic conditions plunge. Although the 
Colombian Sixth Brigade and other army 
forces regularly patrol the guerrilla-infested 
vastness of Tolima and Huila departments, 
his forces continue threatening life and com- 
merce in this rugged region. 


ARMY OF NATIONAL LIBERATION 


Initiated in late 1964, the ELN numbers 
about one hundred. These young, urban-born 
guerrillas operate in Northeastern Colombia 
and dress in uniforms resembling those of 
the Cuban army, Its leader, thirty-year-old 
Fabio Vasquez Castano, is frequently praised 
from Havana-based shortwave broadcasts. 

The ELN launched the most spectacular 
guerrilla action of 1967, robbing a troop- 
guarded payroll train in Santander Depart- 
ment on March 9. Using synchronized radio 
contact, rebel forces dynamited the tracks 
and machine-gunned the engine to a halt. 
The 25-minute battle, led by Fabio Vasquez 
himself, was filmed in totality by left-wing 
Mexican writer Mario Menendez Rodriguez of 
Sucesos Magazine and his assistant. Reported 
Menendez: “. . . seven soldiers were killed 
in the attack. There were no dead and 
wounded among the insurgents, who bene- 
fited by six San Cristobal rifles, one Madsen 
machine gun, 16,000 pesos, five .38 caliber 
revolvers, ammunition, boots and uni- 
forms... Menendez boasted in his article 
“Attack” that for the first time in the history 
of Latin American guerrilla struggles, a mili- 
tary operation was completely filmed as it 
occurred, 

After spending a month with the ELN 
forces, Menendez observed a strict military 
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discipline that “has ‘hardened’ all members 
in a way I had not observed in any other 
Latin American insurgent movement.” Guer- 
rilla daily schedule includes physical educa- 
tion periods, classes in Spanish, history, 
sociological problems, political science, main- 
tenance of firearms, and military strategy 
based on the history of revolt in Colombia it- 
self. “The best subjective and objective con- 
ditions exist for waging revolutionary war- 
fare,” added Menendez. 

Describing the ELN leader, he wrote: 
Vasquez Castano] possesses a correct con- 
cept of political-military strategy. He is a 
young man who deeply feels the problems of 
his oppressed country, problems that do not 
permit him to live in peace. He reminds us, 
not only because of a certain physical re- 
semblance, but also because of his positive 
concept of what a revolution in Latin Amer- 
ica is and should be, of Fidel Castro, the 
insurgent, and the 26th of July Movement, 
which has a twin in the National Liberation 
Army of Colombia.” 

In March 1967, Colombian President Lleras 
launched a major counterinsurgency drive, 
declaring that internal security would be 
given top priority. A country-wide roundup 
of several hundred subversives and Reds in- 
cluded Communist Party general secretary 
Gilberto Vieira and his lieutenants. 

Two months later the army in Santander 
Department raided left-wing students, pro- 
fessors and unionists charged with aiding the 
ELN struggle from the cities. Students some- 
times joined rebels on weekends or vacation 
periods; teachers and workers contributed 
funds to the Red cause. ~ 

After numerous battles in Tolima Depart- 
ment, the Armed Forces killed guerrilla leader 
Arsenio Torres, nicknamed “Faenza.” Several 
weeks later, former university student Jose 
Ruiz was felled by government troops. He 
had been one of the ELN doctors. 

As the Havana-based Latin American Soli- 
darity Congress of late July and August drew 
to a close, Castro agents and Latin American 
participants began filtering back into the 
area. According to sources close to the gov- 
ernment, subversive traffic by sea, air and 
across the 1,378-mile Colombian-Venezuelan 
border has increased since last fall. 

Recent discoveries of several Colombians 
returning from unauthorized travel to Cuba 
made authorities feel that a scheduled top- 
level guerrilla meeting may have been 
thwarted. On December 19, 25-year-old Leo- 
ardo Montano Bodes was arrested at El 
Dorado airport, Bogota, using a false pass- 
port. Secret police later revealed that Mon- 
tano carried “compromising papers” and had 
spent the last three years in Red Cuba. In 
Cali, several days later, authorities captured 
Raul Gutierrez Moreno, while returning from 
Cuba via Panama, with a double-bottom 
suitcase containing four pistols. One of these 
was inscribed: “To the Colombian Guerrilla 
Fighter Fabio Castano.” 

And while guerrilla wars are waging in 
Southern and central Colombia, in mid- 
January, a landing of Cuban and Colombian 
subversives near the coastal area of Cado de 
la Vela was reported. Sources in this north- 
ern region indicate army platoons are search- 
ing the territory now for the rebel band. Ad- 
dressing the nation on outbreaks of violence 
in several departments, President Lleras de- 
clared it “is such that they are not acciden- 
tal, and they respond to a plan to continue 
creating unrest and uneasiness in the coun- 
try . . . aid to guerrillas and the stepping up 
of guerrilla warfare is openly and impudently 
urged from microphones in Castroite radio 
stations.” 

VENEZUELA: CUBA’S PRIME TARGET 

Colombia’s neighbor, Venezuela has been 
Cuba’s prime subversion target since 1961. 
Castro-Communist activities have been as 
wanton and brutal here as anywhere in 
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Latin America. Terrorism runs the gamut 
from assassination to arson, massacre of de- 
fenseless farmers to ambushes of small mili- 
tary patrols or lightly guarded army posts, 
and guerrilla raids in the mountains to Red 
holdups and bombings in the cities. 

Numbering several hundred, rebel forces 
here call themselves FALN, the Armed Forces 
of National Liberation. Its leader, Douglas 
Bravo, another fiery disciple of Fidel Castro, 
has received guerrilla training in Cuba to- 
gether with other members of his band. Their 
terrorist shadow spreads over parts of six 
states in two large areas to the west and 
east of Caracas. 

FALN’s urban counterpart, the UTC, Uni- 
dades Tacticas de Combate (tactical combat 
units), estimates say, numbers in the thou- 
sands. Composed largely of students and 
youths, its job is to keep the cities in the 
grip of Red tension. They rob banks and 
stores, and kidnap wealthy citizens for ran- 
som to feed guerrillas’ funds. Sabotaging oil 
pipelines, setting U.S. holdings aflame, bomb- 
ing newspaper offices and radio stations are 
their stock in trade. Usual weapons include 
machineguns and a speeding car. Army offi- 
cers, police stations and the U.S. Embassy 
are special targets. 

One of the UTC’s most heinous campaigns 
was launched against policemen. Hunting 
them down on a lonely beat or on the way 
home, bullets felled more than one hundred 
in Caracas alone. Irate constabulary mem- 
bers placed ads in newspapers offering re- 
wards for information on terrorists, labeling 
them “Your Enemy.” 

Direct proof that Red Cuba was not only 
the guerrilla training base for Venezuelan 
extremists but also an important supply 
depot was obtained on November 11, 1963. 
On a lonely stretch of beach on Paraguana 
peninsula, in northern Falcon State, the Na- 
tional Guard found a boat and three tons 
of arms—all traceable to Castro. 

Further links with international com- 
munism were clearly established in October, 
1964, with the kidnapping of Lieutenant 
Colonel Michael Smolen, of the United States 
Military Mission. While claiming to be 
Venezuelan patriots, their “Operation Viet 
Cong” showed other commitments. On re- 
ceiving news that the Saigon Government 
intended to try terrorist agents, FALN an- 
nounced they, too, would subject their pris- 
oner to trial “by a revolutionary court.” 
Fortunately, having gained sought-after 
headlines, they released Smolen unharmed. 

One month later, another link in the in- 
ternational Red subversive chain was dis- 
covered after a brutal guerrilla attack on 
the village of Anzoategui, Lara State. One 
of the several captured rebels turned out to 
be a Polish Communist, skilled as a tech- 
nician in guerrilla warfare. And several 
weeks later, the newspaper La Verdad re- 
ported a Congolese Negro arrested in terror- 
ist activities in Caracas, while other Cuban- 
trained Congolese guerrillas were under de- 
tention in the El Bachiller zone of Miranda 
State. 

RED TERRER INCREASES 

In the fall of 1966, Red violence spiraled. 
On August 2, a rebel band attacked an official 
automobile on a Lara State road. On August 
4, two vehicles transporting Army officers 
were ambushed by guerrillas at the bound- 
ary between Falcon and Yaracuy States. Two 
days later, Jose Antonio Rodriguez, a stu- 
dent who attended the University of Tucson, 
was murdered by Castro-Communists on a 
University City street. On August 10, urban 
guerrilla leader, Salvador Iturbe Reyes— 
known as Commander Elias”—confessed 
his killing of twenty-six policemen and six 
civilians. 

Responding to a call by Venezuelan guer- 
rilla chieftain “Commander” Elian Manuit 
Camero over Radio Havana, two months 
later, that “nothing or nobody will stop the 
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armed battle in Venezuela before power is 
achieved,” activities intensified, For example, 
on November 11, assaults on small villages 
in Lara State resulted in two Army-guerrilla 
clashes, and two days later, new battles were 
reported in Portugesa State. On November 28, 
1966, Minister of the Interior Dr. Reinaldo 
Leandro Mora announced the creation of a 
special 15,000 man anti-terrorist police unit. 

“The reappearance of terrorists in this 
country can be traced to Communist Cuba,” 
Dr. Mora said. ‘We have proof that these 
subversive activities have their direct origin 
in the agreements reached at the Triconti- 
nental Conference held in Havana.” 

Terrorist raids continued throughout De- 
cember with the terrorists becoming more 
daring. On the morning of December 13, 
FALN terrorists machinegunned to death 
Major Francisco Astudillo Suarez. Almost 
simultaneously, another group ambushed 
Brigadier General Alberto Morean Soto, head 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who luckily 
escaped with only a shoulder wound. The 
same afternoon, after a month of at least 
four terrorist assassinations and property 
damage in the millions of dollars, President 
Raul Leoni declared martial law. He stated: 
“In view of the extremist attacks and con- 
trary to personal feelings, the government 
found itself obliged to suspend constitutional 
guarantees partially.” And directing himself 
towards the previous legal immunity of the 
Red-infested campuses, he exclaimed: “An- 
other state within the state cannot be 
tolerated.” 

At dawn on December 14, while a contin- 
gent of several hundred soldiers surrounded 
Caracas’ Central University, a patrol of 
eight shock troops fought their way in. An 
army helicopter hovering overhead was the 
target of submachinegun fire, while a sniper’s 
bullet killed one soldier. Entries and exits 
were sealed during the blitzkreig round-up 
of wanted students and leftists. 

The raid netted authorities a Colombian 
guerrilla leader—hidden on the campus for 
nearly a year—in charge of liaison between 
the National Liberation Fronts of Colombia 
and Venezuela. Also found was a vast array 
of terrorist implements, including fifty-five 
private stolen automobiles, a tunnel with 
machine guns, small arms, hand grenades 
and boxes of ammunition, two other arms 
caches in the principal auditorium and in 
the student dormitories, a 30-caliber ma- 
chinegun, nineteen tommy guns, and more 
supplies of hand grenades and ammunition, 
University grounds contained a cemetery 
where Red victims were buried. 

Also among the findings were documents 
citing names of Castro agents, including in- 
structors, commanders, war ammunitions 
chiefs, street control leaders, national plans 
of FALN, currency forging plates, guerrilla 
front documents, strategy for robbing the 
Banco de Venezuela in Altagracia de Orituco 
and in Tucacas, plans for an imminent kid- 
napping, stacks of identity cards, passports, 
arms-carrying licenses, stamps of various 
ministries, and 200,000 bolivars recently 
stolen from a big soft drink distributor. 

In March 1967, the terrorist assassination 
of Dr. Julio Iribarren Borges drew hemis- 
phere-wide condemnation. Dr. Iribarren, a 
well-known lawyer and former president of 
the Social Security Institute, had no politi- 
cal affiliation but he was the Foreign Minis- 
ter’s brother. While shopping in his car one 
morning, the doctor was kidnapped by Com- 
munists. On March 3, his body was found at 
Quebrado del Tazon, after having been hor- 
ribly tortured. FALN propaganda leaflets 
were nearby. 

Reaction was quick and direct. President 
Leoni said: “Activists indoctrinated, trained 
and financed by Fidel Castro continue to 
oblige the forces of public order to act 
against those who seek to subvert the legal 
and constitutional order of the Republic.” 
Before Congress, Interior Minister Dr. Rein- 
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aldo Leandro Mora branded the recently- 
held Tricontinental Conference most imme- 
diately responsible: “At this conference, a res- 
olution for Latin America was adopted which 
with regard to Venezuela, proclaimed war as 
an instrument to achieve political power, by 
means of the substitution of the National 
Armed Forces by an army formed by guerrilla 
” 

In Havana, on March 5, FALN “Com- 
mander” Elias Manuit Camero bragged that 
the terroists had proudly meted out revolu- 
tionary justice” to Dr. Iribarren. Several days 
later, Castro himself labeled the atrocity “a 
glorious act.” 

Newspaper editorials throughout Latin 
America joined the consternation. For exam- 
ple, La Nacion of San Jose, Costa Rica asked: 
“Until when is murderer Fidel Castro going to 
continue enjoying impunity? Until when 
shall he be permitted, without due punish- 
ment, the daily aggressions in which this 
guilty and confessed criminal takes pride in 
his speeches, encouraging violence and fight- 
ing and extension throughout the continent 
of these guerrillas and bands of murderers?” 

On May 8, 1967, a landing party of twelve 
recently-trained communist guerrillas was 
discovered on the Barlovento coast, about 
130 miles east of Caracas. Four of the infil- 
trators were members of Castro’s Armed 
Forces, including a first lieutenant, two sec- 
ond lieutenants and a militiaman. Second 
Lieutenant Manuel Gil Castellanos admitted 
the party had left Santiago de Cuba aboard 
a Cuban fishing vessel and came ashore by 
raft, The leader of the infiltrators, Lieuten- 
ant Antonio Briones, killed by army fire, 
carried a Soviet-made automatic rifle and 
$9,700 in cash on him. 

National and continental reaction was 
sharp. Consider El Espectador of Bogota, Co- 
lombia: “We are being forced by two facts 
of incalculable transcendency. On the one 
hand the overt call, attributed to Che Gue- 
vara, to create two or more Vietnams in Latin 
America, and on the other, the practical ap- 
Plication of that case in the shipment not 
only of propaganda, arms and money but of 
men to carry out this violent action 
the people and governments of Latin Amer- 
ica.” 

On May 18, an official Cuban Communist 
Party communique admitted responsibility 
for the landing, boasting: “We will not avoid 
combat. Imperialism never needs excuses 
to commit its crimes. Nor does the Cuban 
revolution need to ask its permission or for 
forgiveness to fulfill its duty of solidarity 
with all the revolutionaries of the world, 
among them the Venezuelan revolutionaries. 
And vowing further Castro subversion: 
“We are lending and will continue to lend aid 
to all those who fight against imperialism in 
whatever part of the world.” 

To this day, the war wages in Venezuela 
and Colombia and other Latin American re- 
publics. Thousands of troops are constantly 
on alert or scouring the countryside in search 
of guerrillas; planes and helicopters are used 
for bigger battles. In the cities, policemen 
and other public servants are killed by ter- 
rorist bullets, while kidnappings, robberies 
and arson are common. Millions of dollars of 
property have been destroyed, while many 
more millions of potential investment dollars 
have sought safer areas. And this is just what 
the Castro-Communists want. 

While Latin American governments clearly 
recognize the threat of Red Cuba, they also 
realize they cannot match the military might 
of that island fortress, supplied with its mod- 
ern war machine by the Soviet Union. The 
only hope appears to lie in combined Orga- 
nization of American States action spear- 
headed by a resolute stand by the United 
States. But to date, this positive attitude 
seems lacking; even minor raids against Red 
Cuba are thwarted by the U.S. Coast Guard. 

In response to hemisphere subversion and 
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claring: “This state and its people, along 
with every other area in the country, have a 
right to know what the federal administra- 
tion is doing diplomatically, economically and 
from the military standpoint at this moment 
to counteract Communist domination of 
Florida’s neighbor .. and what plans, if any, 
the national administration has to expunge 
this menace and liberate our nearest foreign 
neighbor.” 

Florida Congressman Claude Pepper intro- 
duced a House resolution last August urging 
the administration to meet the threat and 
present “‘a positive program of action to elim- 
inate the Castro regime in Cuba.” The hemi- 
sphere and the Free World are in need of 
such a program. 


Neoisolationism Is Foe of U.S. Progress 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 19, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the following 
editorial from an April edition of the 
Sacramento Union focuses upon one of 
the most disturbing trends now appear- 
ing in the Congress and among groups 
of our fellow citizens who have, unfor- 
tunately, forgotten the lessons of the 
high tariff-protectional era. 

This Nation cannot isolate itself eco- 
nomically or politically from the world 
which grows smaller with each new gen- 
eration of aircraft and each new mode of 
communication. 

The editorial follows: 


NEOISOLATIONISM Is Fox OF U.S, PROGRESS 


As though the lessons of nearly 40 years 
ago are now forgotten, there are new signs of 
a tendency toward isolation. 

This neoisolationism takes several forms. 
It is the potential draftee who, perhaps be- 
cause of his possible commitments, says the 
United States of America should stay out 
of other nation’s problems. 

It is the member of Congress—he might 
even be chairman of an important commit- 
tee—who thinks the United States should 
keep its troops at home. He thinks to fight 
for right can be wrong. 

It is the manufacturer who demands bar- 
ricades against foreign competition in the 
shape of high tariffs, regardless of the 
consequences. 

It is anyone who considers the United 
States can “stop the world, we want to get 
off.” 

This nation was living in “splendid isola- 
tion” 40 years ago. The belief prevailed that 
the United States could hold itself com- 
pletely aloof from foreign affairs, politically 
and economically. 

Foreign goods where shut out by the Ford- 
ney-McCumber Tariff of 1922 and the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff of 1929. In the face of warn- 
ings from economists and pleas from around 
the world, this nation set its face against 
international involvement. 

And the crash came. It was partly the re- 
sult of a world-wide retaliatory spiral of 
trade restrictions forced by our isolationist, 
protectionist policies. 

The stern lesson, that our economic health 
cannot be separated from that of the world, 
was the “great depression of 1929.” 

The more dramatic and costly lesson, that 
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our political health cannot be separated from 
the international arena, was World War II. 

Though this great nation of 200 million 
people is largely self-sufficient, we are part 
of a world of trade, of economies, of military 
alliances—and of aggression. Isolationist 
thinking today is even more dangerous than 
it was 40 years ago. The world has shrunk. 
The oceans which flank us now are rivers. 

Yet the four years of tariff talks resulting 
in the Kennedy Round of International Re- 
ductions were no sooner agreed upon last 
year than the protectionist pattern revived. 
As much as 80 per cent of our imports could 
be affected by demands now made for higher 
tariff walls. 

There are those who say that because of 
our balance of payments deficit we must cut 
imports—and that tariff barriers will do it. 

This ignores the fact that we can prob- 
ably help the balance of payments more 
effectively by increasing our exports, which 
a year ago reached a record $30 billion. 

We export 26 per cent of our cotton, 46 
per cent of our rice, one-fourth of our coal 
and synthetic rubber production, our ma- 
chine tools, textile machinery and lubri- 
cating oils. We export 35 per cent of our con- 
struction and mining equipment. 

But if we raise barriers against imports 
these exports will suffer because foreign 
customers will stop buying. And 3 million 
jobs are tied to this export trade. 

International relations, alliances and trade 
depend on interchange, not isolation, 

The United States cannot—must not— 
ever consider again retiring to its own back 
yard. That policy of timidity and fear is 
the antithesis of enterprise, endeavor and 
courage which made this nation great. 


The Greatest Threat to Peace on Earth 
HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 19, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, recently 
Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, retired, de- 
livered a speech to the Texas State Con- 
ference of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. During this period of 
crisis both at home and abroad, I think 
his remarks are fitting. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GREATEST THREAT TO PEACE ON EARTH 

Thank you, Mrs. Richardson. Madam 
Regent, Mrs. Woolley, and Distinguished 
Guests, Officers and Members of the Texas 
Society and the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, My fellow Ameri- 
cans: I am pleased to have the opportunity 
to join you in the state where Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, with whom I am associated, got 
its start. It was on the Texas plains south 
of Beaumont that a newfangled rotary drill- 
ing rig, referred to by the natives as “Spin- 
dletop,” began gushing oil on January 10, 
1901, (longer ago than any of us remember) 
thereby establishing the State of Texas as a 
primary source for oil. 

Since those early days, Gulf's close kin- 
ship with the State of Texas has deepened 
and the friendship has steadily flourished. 
In 1907, when Texas oil production slumped, 
Gulf laid a pipeline from Oklahoma to keep 
its Port Arthur refinery busy. By the mid- 
20's, Port Arthur had become the world’s 
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largest refinery. It produces over 287,000 bar- 
rels per day at the present time. 

The Colonial Pipe Line, in which Gulf 
has a 15% interest, runs from Texas to New 
York. It takes more than 14 million barrels 
of product to fill it, a quantity larger than 
the daily consumption of petroleum prod- 
ucts in the United States. The product alone 
is valued at $70,000,000, and the pipeline is 
said to be the largest privately financed con- 
struction job in the United States. A gallon 
of product can be transported the entire dis- 
tance for less than the cost of a postage 
stamp. 

Petrochemicals are also playing an impor- 
tant role in Gulf's growth, most of them 
being manufactured in Texas, at Port 
Arthur, Cedar Bayou and Orange. 

Because so many of Gulf's activities are 
centered in Texas, Houston is now our do- 
mestic operating headquarters. At Houston, 
also, is Gulf’s Technical Services Center, 
which last year became the responsibility of 
Gulf Research & Development Company. 

I might also mention that both Mr, E. D. 
Brockett, Chairman of the Board, and Mr. 
B. R. Dorsey, President of Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration, were born in Texas. 

I am pleased, therefore, to speak to you 
tonight as a representative of Gulf and its 
thriving industrial ventures in your state, 
which contribute so much to our nation’s 
power and progress, 

I am even more pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to address this dedicated group of 
Americans who are proud of their heritage 
and their country, an organization that pro- 
motes national security, better education 
and patriotic endeavor. You are to be com- 
mended for your efforts in warning of the 
dangers which would transform the United 
States Government from a sovereign Repub- 
lic into a completely socialistic state under 
the United Nations Charter. 

In these days of world upheaval, all who 
stand their ground for principle, be it moral, 
national, filial or political, must expect slash- 
ing attacks from the proponents of chaos 
and anarchy, who seek to destroy the great- 
est civilization and culture yet built by man. 

Within our churches, our homes, our goy- 
ernment and our schools, the dark forces of 
godlessness and greed are embattled with 
forces of love and tolerance and order and 
the outcome is in delicate balance. 

Within our nation, minor but powerful 
elements seek to create disorder domestically 
and confound our policy internationally. It 
is a truly remarkable country that can still 
afford free speech or license to speak publicly 
even when men in high places give aid and 
comfort to the enemy by their public ex- 
pressions. It even seems ironical when one 
of these men happens to have been the leader 
of elements that suppressed military men like 
myself in 1964 who were only trying to ener- 
gize the security of their country and iden- 
tify elements inimical to America’s interests. 

Your President and mine, whatever our 
party affiliation, stands harassed and even 
insulted in executing a necessary but dis- 
tasteful policy to contain, and hopefully re- 
duce, the greatest threat to peace on earth, 
World Communism. Of course, this is not 
unique in our country, as even Washington 
came within two votes of being courtmar- 
tialed and dismissed by the Continental Con- 
gress in early 1778 by the so-called Conway 
Cabal. 

The cost of liberty gets higher every day, 
but we can never retain it ourselves if we 
permit the rest of the world to become slaves. 
There is a moral as well as a practical reason 
for our ventures but our moral perspective 
has been so ruptured that only a minority 
support such a view in this chaotic world 
today. 

In his Fifth Annual Address to the Con- 
gress in 1793, Washington said: 

“I cannot recommend to your notice 
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measures for the fulfillment of our duties 
to the rest of the world, without again press- 
ing upon you the necessity of placing our- 
selves in a condition of complete defence, and 
of exacting from them the fulfillment of their 
duties towards us. The United States ought 
not to endulge a persuasion, that, contrary 
to the order of human events, they will for 
ever keep at a distance those painful appeals 
to arms, with which the history of every na- 
tion abounds. There is a rank due to the 
United States among Nations, which will be 
withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the repu- 
tation of weakness. If we desire to avoid in- 
sult, we must be able to repel it; if we desire 
to secure peace, one of the most powerful 
instruments of our rising prosperity, it must 
be known, that we are at all times ready for 
War.” 

I am sure I am disclosing no secret when 
I invite attention to the fact that our stra- 
tegic reserve in men and materials is about 
depleted. We couldn't send 200,000 men in 
trained units to Vietnam before 1969 or 
perhaps 1970 if we wanted to. Any challenge 
elsewhere would be even worse to meet. Ever 
since 1965, we have violated two of the basic 
principles of war. First, we have ignored the 
use and effect of heavy shock action, and 
secondly, we have failed to reconstitute our 
reserves after commitment of major forces, 

Now we are living in a seething world 
where the fires of anarchy, chaos and disorder, 
fomented or abetted by World Communism, 
are burning through thin veneer of Western 
Civilization, Without this cancer affecting 
the whole world, our domestic problems, seri- 
ous as they are, would at least have an excel- 
lent chance of being substantially resolved. 

While the Soviet Union proposed a reso- 
lution for non-intervention in the affairs of 
other nations that was unanimously adopted 
by the United Nations on December 21, 1965, 
it has been consistently violated by them ever 
since. 

The resolution states, “No state may 
organize, assist, foment, finance, incite, or 
tolerate subversive, terrorist, or armed activi- 
ties with an aim to the violent overthrow 
of the regime of another state, or to inter- 
fere in civil strife in another state.” Admir- 
able, but completely meaningless as their 
performance clearly demonstrates. 

Here's what Rashidov, Chief of the Soviet 
delegation to the Havana Conference, said 
less than three weeks later: 

“We express our fraternal solidarity with 
the internal armed struggle now being waged 
by the patriots in Venezuela, Peru, Colombia, 
and Guatemala against the lackeys of im- 
perialism.” 

How can we put any trust in the Soviet 
word in the face of such duplicity? And yet, 
not one of our diplomats has ever challenged 
our “peace-loving” enemies. 

I must remind you that Marx defined 
“peace” as a state that can only exist in 
a classless world and that all Communist 
actions to achieve that goal are justified as 
peace-seeking, even war and murder. Do we 
stand up for our moral principles and con- 
victions, or has the cancer of Communism 
turned our blood to water and our courage 
to abject fear? It’s time the Fabian Social- 
ists, One Worlders and Caspar Milquetoasts 
were removed from their appointed or elected 
positions of power. 

Whose weapons have shot down a thou- 
sand American aircraft and airmen and 
provide most of the supplies to support the 
aggression in Vietnam? Soviet Russia's, of 
course, and yet the advocates of trade with 
the Soviet close their eyes to the fact that 
American-made components and parts so 
traded are being used in battle against us 
in Southeast Asia. As a matter of fact, the 
strategic and logistic execution of the Com- 
munist effort in Hanoi is under the direc- 
tion of General Sherbakov, a Soviet expert 
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on “Wars of Liberation,” and Russian mili- 
tary personnel are involved. Yet, in the 
Senate debate this week, neither side dared 
to mention the real reason why peace eludes 
us. The key rests in Moscow—not in Hanoi. 

While you may feel some concern over 
the stability of the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment, you must recognize that, consider- 
ing the circumstances in that underdevel- 
oped and war-torn country, progress can- 
not be rapid. Just recall our own experience 
in the Philippines in the early part of this 
century. 

One of our mistakes in Vietnam was in 
being misled into letting President Diem 
be destroyed four years ago. He may not 
have achieved his goal but none as wise 
or acceptable has appeared since. He was 
a great and courageous little man. Had his 
system and security measures been in effect, 
it is doubtful if the events of 1968 would 
have occurred in the provincial capitals of 
Vietnam. 

With the military tide in Indo-China 
turning in our favor, you can expect and 
obserye increasing Communist pressures to 
again destroy the Saigon government and 
increase the atrocities and fear in the ham- 
lets and cities. You may see heavy fighting 
also. Let us not be so shaken, however, by 
every unsatisfactory turn of the dice. Strug- 
gle is the cross of mankind and it will never 
be resolved on the psychiatrist’s couch or 
with LSD. We have too many jittery people. 
They cower where struggle is involved, par- 
ticularly in the face of any reverse. Remem- 
ber, the death throes of a beast are fre- 
quently the most violent. And, as Marshal 
Foch said, symbolically, “The general who 
fights for the last 15 minutes wins the bat- 
tle.” Have we forgotten the dark days when 
Britain stood alone, expecting to be overrun 
momentarily? Have we forgotten Pearl Har- 
bor with our fleet on the bottom of the 
Bay—or Bataan—or Corregidor? Even in Ko- 
rea we stood against five-to-one odds with 
completely unready and understrength divi- 
sions in the Pusan perimeter. 

Even when we have the advantage, we seem 
to temporize. If we hadn’t stood in Korea, 
Japan might be gone today, If we had car- 
ried the fight beyond the Yalu and not given 
the Chinese forces sanctuary, we might not 
have had to be in Southeast Asia today. 
Ponder a moment when things look dark over 
what tenacity, fortitude and courage mean. 
And faith in the Almighty when our cause 
is just. Our ancesters had it. Do we? 

What would you think, if even without 
armed conflict, 5,000 of our government offi- 
cials, federal, state and local, together with 
leading businessmen, journalists, educators 
and even women and children, were mur- 
dered, beheaded and tortured every month in 
America? And yet, this is analagous to what 
the poor people of little Vietnam have suf- 
fered for years from the Communist efforts to 
overrun Southeast Asia and move on to Indo- 
nesia and Australia. 

If you'll turn your head southward, how- 
ever, you will note that 110 million Indone- 
sians are back on our side, as well as Singa- 
pore, and that Malaysia and the Philippines 
and Australia and New Zealand can breathe 
freely again. Who mentions this accomplish- 
ment? Who has told you there are more 
Asians fighting for freedom in Vietnam than 
there were in Korea? These are significant 
gains for the Free World. The routes to India 
are at least open from the east, even though 
the Suez is closed from the west. 

A unilateral step in stopping the bombing 
is not justified unless Hanoi agrees concur- 
rently to refrain from further military build- 
up and to desist from violence and terrorism. 
Even then, the talks must begin promptly 
and only be continued as long as they are 
productive. The treacherous violations during 
the holiday truces are not encouraging signs 
of Hanoi’s desire for real peace and its is 
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doubtful, even if China sincerely wants the 
conflict stopped, that Russia would agree. 
Effective inspection procedures must be part 
of any acceptable agreement. 

Remember that negotiations in Korea were 
fruitless and frustrating for two full years. 
Even in the last three weeks of fighting as 
the armistice was about to be signed in July, 
1953, my own division, the 7th Infantry of 
18,000 men, lost more in killed and more in 
wounded than our total forces of 475,000 
men have ever suffered in Vietnam in any 
similar period except last month, to say 
nothing of heavy Turkish, Ethiopian, Colom- 
bian and Korean losses in troops then under 
my command. 

There are reportedly continuing efforts to 
entice Russia to be our pal by extending very 
large long-term credits. Watch for this play. 
I can only repeat the words first attributed 
to Robert Goodloe Harper, a member of Con- 
gress from South Carolina, at a dinner hon- 
oring John Marshall in 1798, referring to 
negotiations to prevent attacks by the Bar- 
bary pirates, “Millions for defense, but not 
a cent for tribute.” If we have this kind of 
credit to extend (which I doubt), let’s help 
our friends and neighbors in Latin America 
and get on with solving our own serious 
domestic problems, rather than have it 
soaked up in building up a vicious and un- 
relenting enemy who espouses a system that 
is in conflict with everything we hold dear. 

Remember, the Communist threat to bury 
us and destroy our system has never once 
been denied by any responsible Communist 
and is frequently reasserted. We await with 
hope and interest their first invitation to 
exchange real friendship and cooperation. 
And let us not be so ready to condemn, or 
agree with those who condemn, our leaders, 
civil or military. The poorest informed and 
least motivated are usually the first to criti- 
cize, We are not going to have a Communist 
World, but our people are not going to be 
Pueblo-ized forever, either. What a shameful 
episode! Only when the enemy knows we 
have both superior power and the will to 
use it in any environment will he desist 
from his anarchistic and aggressive policies. 
Let us never lose our perspective on the pri- 
macy of this point if we hope to survive. 

With regard to Western Europe, the threat 
of future conflict remains serious and un- 
resolved. The Russian outflanking of West- 
ern Europe in the Mediterranean along the 
North African coast, now supplemented by a 
growing Russian fleet in the Mediterranean 
and abetted by DeGaulle’s intransigeance, 
has raised a threat of new and serious pro- 
portions. To the east, the Israeli-Arab and 
Cypriot problems lend added concern. 

Let me say this for the present Greek gov- 
ernment: Despite yowls of pain from the left, 
it undoubtedly saved a Communist take- 
over. Furthermore, it is doubtful if either the 
King’s government or the Communists, if 
they had been in power, would have achieved 
a peaceful settlement of the Cyprus prob- 
lem. The Soviet would have loved to see 
Greece and Turkey at each other’s throats. 
Remember, Cyprus is less than 100 miles from 
the growing Soviet naval base of Latakia in 
Syria. 

As for the Middle East, the thrust of Rus- 
sia to take over the Arab countries remains 
unabated. While the rearming and reorganiz- 
ing of the Arabs is proceeding under the 
direction of more than 2,000 Soviet officers 
and technicians, the conquest of Yemen at 
the southern entrance of the Red Sea con- 
tinues. Therefore, access to the Gulf of 
Aqaba for the Israelis may soon be meaning- 
less if Yemen falls to Soviet control. Somalia, 
Aden and the horn of Africa are likewise un- 
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lenged. Distances between airports and 
problems in flying over hostile lands even 
threaten to stop commercial air traffic be- 
tween Europe and the Pacific. The availabil- 
ity of essential Middle East oil to the Free 
World (both Europe and the Far East), 
hangs in the balance. 

Yet, despite all this, the indifference and 
even hostility of Britain and the United 
States toward South Africa, Rhodesia and 
the adjacent areas is such that our last 
route of access around the Cape of Good 
Hope to the so-called “soft,” but vitally im- 
portant, underbelly of Asia lies unsupported 
and even boycotted in part. How the Soviet 
must gloat over a U.S. policy that is of di- 
rect assistance to them based on our na- 
tional misconceptions, meddling and misun- 
derstanding of problems peculiar to the 
area! How Cecil Rhodes, who attempted to 
found an empire in the vital area of Africa 
south of the Tropic of Capricorn, would turn 
over in his grave if he could view the actions 
and attitudes of Britain and of many Ameri- 
cans who have benefited by his scholar- 
ships! 

At home, the likelihood of making our 
own deterrent power more credible and real- 
istic depends on actual production and de- 
ployment of improved defensive and offen- 
sive capabilities in the exo-atmosphere, as 
well as for conventional combat. Our re- 
serves must be rebuilt rapidly. Newspaper 
talk is quite misleading and even the De- 
partment of Defense has finally admitted 
that the changing strategic balance is in 
favor of the Soviet. 

Cost-effectiveness is an interesting term, 
but the true professional evaluation of ef- 
fectiveness is even more important than the 
computation of the cost for any given prob- 
lem or system. It is doubtful if a strategy 
that costs us $500,000 per Viet Cong casualty 
against a $500 cost for them to snuff out an 
American's life is much of an example of 
valid cost-effectiveness. Our p has 
been right. Our strategy has been highly 
questionable at best. 

The so-called Soviet “Fractional Orbiting 
Ballistic Missile” (FOBS) is a threat of the 
most serious import. While a few of us have 
pleaded for ten years for an awareress of 
such a development and for a defense 
against it, those in power, for a variety of 
reasons, have refused to recognize the threat. 
Now there is real concern, Actually, it is 
only “fractional” on that particular orbit 
when the Soviet decide to dump it (or 
them) on us and we are without any defense. 
As I have said before, we are the world’s 
greatest nuclear nudist colony. 

As for the domestic situation, the increase 
in crime, the moral disintegration and the 
lack of national pride and disregard for law 
and order, threaten the very foundations of 
our government and our society unless saner 
judgment and more effective laws can be 
brought to bear soon. Of course, not even 
existing laws are enforced by our weakened 
courts, as many members of Congress readily 
admit. 

Nine months ago I was invited to appear 
before the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. I feel my comments are still perti- 
nent this evening. In substance they were 
as follows: 

It is quite obvious to me that the con- 
tempt for our laws and law-enforcement 
agencies can only result in the most serious 
consequences unless checked promptly. Look 
at our cities and our campuses. If revolution 
and violence are needed to adjust our society 
in this most favored segment of God’s earth, 
then there can be little hope for the peaceful 
progress of the rest of mankind. (Keep an 
eye out for the last ten days of April—and 
the summer ahead, of course). 

If the majority of our people were in- 
volved, it would be more understandable; 
but to permit a small minority of racial 
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fanatics, draft dodgers or beatnik agitators, 
fired up and funded by hostile elements to 
substitute license for liberty in order to 
create chaos and resort to violence is dis- 
tressing to at least 90% of our citizens of 
all colors. We look to the Congress for action 
before it is too late. In correspondence with 
leading Democratic members of Congress, 
however, they blame their own Administra- 
tion for not applying laws already in effect. 

I believe we are witnessing a struggle 
today on the national scene largely between 
the proponents of principle versus expedi- 
ency. This is not to question the sincerity of 
some who, I believe, are badly uninformed 
or misguided. The contest doesn’t break out 
clearly along either religious, racial or party 
lines; but it is here. It involves the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution and Bill of Rights 
in the moral climate that prevails today, and 
scratches the very touch-stones of our Re- 
public. It involves a challenge to established 
foreign policy by a few but powerful voices. 
Witness this week's open hearings before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. We 
now learn that a think factory, devoted to 
selling the ideas of the ultra-liberal left, has 
completed the 32nd draft of a new constitu- 
tion for our country. What agency is paying 
for this and who needs it? We've got the 
greatest document the world has yet seen 
now, if we can only reorient our courts and 
our government to interpret it better. 

I believe the challenge to law and order 
in this world by both the proponents of 
anarchy and chaos and the advocates of 
compromise and surrender must be met 
firmly and without surcease. More inflamma- 
tory marches in our cities and on our cam- 
puses are scheduled for the near future and 
they must be dealt with in a prompt and 
positive fashion. Calvin Coolidge reached the 
Presidency because he had the courage to 
enforce the laws and maintain order in the 
face of violence. Our people are getting fed 
up with weak leaders at any level and his 
counterpart might yet repeat his achieve- 
ment. 

I believe the attempt to avoid the road to 
World Communism by taking the detour 
through Socialism will only make the trip 
to oblivion a little longer and must be re- 
versed. Unfortunately, the pronouncements 
and actions of some in very high places are 
accelerating the advance of a Socialistic wel- 
fare state. 

I believe the restoration of individual pride 
by upgrading our code of morals and ethics 
and by fostering greater freedom of enter- 
prise, better and more responsible state and 
local governments and more severe punish- 
ment for criminal actions within just laws is 
essential if public safety is going to be im- 
proved and any sense of personal responsi- 
bility for government is to persist. 

I believe the restoration of national pride 
by rejuvenating the Monroe Doctrine and 
pursuing a positive foreign policy (including 
the determination to use force if necessary) 
to repulse the advance of World Communism 
and world chaos is likewise essential if Amer- 
ica is to remain the bulwark, as well as the 
symbol, of freedom and dignity of men and 
nations throughout this world, 

These things I believe. In my opinion, laws 
should be passed to: 

1, Make it a felony for any resident of 
the United States owing allegiance to this 
country (and any others with passports) to 
give aid and comfort to an adversary of the 
United States with which our Armed Forces 
are engaged in open hostilities. This should 
include inflammatory statements or actions, 
inciting violence, flag-burning, interference 
with troop movements and supply operations 
or hindering the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the performance of their official 
duties. 

2. Amend and energize the Smith Act mak- 
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ing it a Federal offense to urge, advise or 
solicit the use of force or violence to bring 
about the overthrow of the United States 
Government. 

3. Prohibit any and all persons entering 
the United States as members of a mission 
or international organization from using any 
name but their true name. Also, prohibit any 
member of the Communist secret police from 
entering the United States as a member of a 
diplomatic mission. Such a law, I believe, will 
hinder the Soviet terrorists and subversive 
organizations, (If we had had such a law a 
few months ago, we could have kept out or 
arrested the Deputy Chief of the Soviet se- 
curity police (KCB) and his assistant, both 
of whom were in the United States under 
assumed names.) 

4. Prohibit the use of the United States 
mail for the transmission of any mail or 
written material of a subversive nature which 
would assist any adversary with which the 
United States Armed Forces are engaged in 
armed hostilities. 

Passage of laws, such as I have briefly out- 
lined, would only be partially effective unless 
we change our attitude on Communism and 
security risks and tighten the entire system 
as we know it today. The left-wing groups’ 
policy of non- exclusion“ of Communists has 
been enco successive Attorneys 
General of the United States when they make 
such statements as, “There is no longer any 
internal threat.” Mr. J. Edgar Hoover seems 
to think otherwise, however, and you can be- 
lieve him. Last month Senator Eastland and 
18 of his associates introduced a bill, S. 2988, 
to overcome these dangers. It deserves your 
support as every leftist, Communist, Social- 
ist and do-gooder will be out to kill it. Sup- 
port the omnibus security bill, as it is called. 
Nor can I accept the basic conclusion of the 
President’s Riot Commission that the basic 
problem is “white racism.” A study made in 
Detroit itself contests this finding. Black 
racism and its invitation to violence and 
burning is as guilty as any other factor. If 
this nation is to remain a Republic with a 
democratic form of government, the will of 
the majority expressed in the laws of the land 
must prevail and lawlessness and violence 
must be promptly and adequately punished. 

While I regret all the unhappiness in this 
world, I refuse to be brainwashed by those 
who seek to instill in us a feeling of guilt by 
association for every maladjusted and un- 
happy person who exists or every unfortunate 
incident that occurs. Let us build up pride 
by association instead—pride to be country- 
men of leaders like Washington and Lincoln, 
Tom Marshall and Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Teddy Roosevelt and Douglas MacArthur, 
Longfellow, Will Durant, Victor Herbert and 
Gershwin, Edison and Henry Ford and a 
host of others, big and little, who lived (and 
a million who died) to give us the United 
States of America we know today. 

As I told the committee, I have seen so 
many die to uphold the Stars and Stripes 
that only Christian charity leaves me willing 
to see anyone even live who desecrates it. 
Punish this draft card and flag burning. It’s 
an insult to our men in Vietnam and to 
Americans everywhere. Bear down on crime 
and violence. No man, whose words and ac- 
tions beget violence and destruction is en- 
titled to freedom. He is a menace to any 
society. 

With due regard and regret for both our 
past failures and our yet incomplete vic- 
tories, we need apologize to no one for the 
causes we have advanced so greatly for the 
benefit of mankind. We must not lose our 
pride in accomplishment nor our loyalty to 
the ideals that made us great. The protec- 
tion, the prosperity, and the progress of our 
country demand more effective laws and law 
enforcement, together with our fullest dedi- 
cation, continuous struggle and determined 
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efforts, if we are to maintain our security 
and advance triumphantly down the rocky 
road ahead. 

During my boyhood in Vermont, the strug- 
gle for our great country in which your an- 
cestors participated was typified by the bat- 
tles of Ticonderoga and Bennington. My ear- 
ly motivations probably explain why my life's 
greatest satisfaction rests on 42 years in the 
uniform of my country. Your presence here 
at your organization meeting speaks volumes 
for your own devotion and dedication to our 
country. So, despite some unbelievable and 
unconscionable national policies and actions, 
or lack of same, in our government, let us 
continue our small but tenacious efforts to 
support those basic principles on which the 
Republic was founded for as long as we live. 
An election year is a good time to consider 
such matters carefully. 

No more meaningful words have been ut- 
tered than these by Ethan Allen after 
Ticonderoga. The doves in a timid Con- 
tinental Congress fell to talking about giving 
the captured cannon back to the British. 
Whereupon, Ethan Allen wrote Congress, 
(Generals could do that in those days) say- 
ing in part what might well be our thought 
for tonight: 

“I wish to God America would at this 
critical juncture exert herself . . . she might 
rise up on eagle wings and mount up to 
Glory, Freedom and Immortal Honor if she 
did but know her strength.” 

The time is late. The goal is great. We 
must now awake or accept our fate. Be vigi- 
lant and active in defense of all we hold 
dear. 

Thank you very much. 


The 125th Anniversary of The Citadel, 
Military College of South Carolina 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 19, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, last 
month the Military College of South 
Carolina, generally known as The Cita- 
del, celebrated its 125th anniversary. 

On this occasion I made some com- 
ments on the floor of the Senate in 
recognition of The Citadel and the men 
who have made it great. Today I invite 
the attention of Congress to an excellent 
editorial published in the March 22, 
1968, issue of the State newspaper of 
Columbia, S.C., It extolls the great worth 
of this military institution to this coun- 
try. 

The editorial, entitled “The Citadel,” 
points to traditions which must be re- 
vived if the country is to survive. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CITADEL 

Americans who need their faith restored in 
the younger generation, who seek relief from 
the unkempt, bearded peaceniks and beatniks 
who litter many a college campus, and who 
cling to old-fashioned concepts of patriotism 
and pride should turn their attention this 
week to the Military College of South 
Carolina. 

The Citadel is observing the 125th anni- 
versary of that week in 1843 when 20 young 
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men reported to the Charleston institution 
and became its first Corps of Cadets. Today, 
“Corps Day,” is a part of a week-long com- 
memoration billed as the “quasquicenten- 
nial” of the military college. 

The fact that the 125th anniversary is 
being observed is itself a revealing facet of 
Citadel history, for plans for the 75th and 
100th anniversaries were thwarted by World 
Wars I and II. And even today, the shadow 
of war hangs over The Citadel and accounts 
for the absence of hundreds of young (and 
some not-so-young) graduates who might be 
present were it not for their serving in posts 
of duty all over the world, especially in 
Vietnam. y 

Thirty-one Citadel men already have given 
their lives in Vietnam, where they served 
their country in the Army, the Air Force, or 
the Marine Corps. Another 31 were killed in 
the Korean fighting of the 1950's and hun- 
dreds more made the supreme sacrifice in the 
two world wars of this century. 

But Citadel men have served their state 
and nation not only in time of war but in 
time of peace. Much of the emphasis in this 
week's celebration is placed upon the mili- 
tary, as seems proper in light of the fact that 
more than half of The Citadel's graduates of 
the last 10 years still are on active duty. 

Citadel men rank high in their civilian 
pursuits, whether they be in the professions, 
business, government, education, or other- 
wise. They are in the United States Senate, 
the South Carolina General Assembly, the 
Lieutenant Governor's office, and in other 
posts of public service. 

Today, 2,000 young men in cadet grey will 
be drawn up in review beneath the 15 United 
States flags which circumscribe the parade 
ground. Tomorrow, they will march through 
the streets of old Charleston in an extension 
of the cadet corps’ “thank you” to the people 
of the city, the state, and the nation. 

For its part, The State returns its thanks 
to an institution which has engraved, not 
only upon a bronze plaque at the school but 
upon the hearts of its graduates, the im- 
mortal words of Robert E. Lee. 

“Duty is the sublimest word in the English 
language.” 


Television Builds a Unifying Common Cul- 
ture, Says FCC’s Lee Loevinger 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 19, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Lee 
Loevinger has moved firmly into his post 
as a member of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in a service to the 
public which broadcasting needs. From 
that post of observation, analysis, and 
judgment he has written an analysis of 
the positive side of television under the 
title, “There Need Be No Apology, No 
Lament.” That statement was read by 
millions earlier this month as it ap- 
peared in the popular publication, TV 
Guide, for the week of April 6. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article, which concludes 
that television is performing a great 
service in helping us to achieve a com- 
mon culture, may appear in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THERE Negev Be No Aroon, No LAMENT; 
In DEFENSE OF TELEVISION 
(By Lee Loevinger) 

(Nore.—TV Guide has published numerous 
articles critical of television and will con- 
tinue to do so whenever criticism is war- 
ranted. The purpose of this current series, 
however, is to analyze the beneficial effects 
television has had on our world and its citi- 
zens. The authors, therefore, have been 
asked expressly to limit themselves to a dis- 
cussion of these positive aspects, even 
though they may also have some negative 
attitudes about television and its perform- 
ance.) 

Maybe television really isn’t very impor- 
tant—it doesn’t necessarily influence people 
just because they watch it for hours on end. 
That is about the most charitable opinion 
expressed by six eminent intellectuals writ- 
ing in TV Guide in 1966. Similar derogatory 
views appear almost daily in newspapers and 
magazines. 

Meanwhile millions of people, a large part 
of the population, spend every evening 
watching the tube. A recent survey disclosed 
that only 14 percent of slum homes in one 
large Eastern city took newspapers, but 100 
percent had television sets. 

What's going on, and is it good or bad? A 
rational approach recognizes two separate 
questions here. The first: What is television 
actually doing? The second: What should it 
be doing? 

In the voluminous writing on the subject, 
there has been little effort to separate these 
questions, Most critics are so anxious to tell 
us what they think television should be that 
they neglect to examine what it actually is. 

A fairly comprehensive review of what has 
been written shows five general theories of 
broadcasting: 

First was the hobby theory. When we were 
winding wire coils on old cereal boxes, mak- 
ing condensers (capacitors) out of tinfoil 
and waxed paper, using “crystals” and “cat 
whiskers,” and listening on earphones, the 
real joy of radio was getting the most distant 
stations. A boy in St. Paul, Minn., thrilled to 
hear KDKA simply because it was in Pitts- 
burgh. After World War II, much of the 
interest in television was the novelty of get- 
ting a picture in your own home. In those 
days people enjoyed manipulation of the de- 
vice as much as programs, and broadcasting 
was more a hobby than a means of mass 
communication, Radio is still a hobby for 
more than a quarter-million licensed ama- 
teurs; but most of us have long since become 
more interested in programs. 

When broadcasting declined as a hobby, it 
grew as a news medium. In the early 1930’s 
newspaper publishers tried to prevent broad- 
casting of news. A separate radio news service 
was established, but finally publishers con- 
ceded the rights of broadcasters, and news 
wire services were offered to radio stations. 
Public reliance on broadcasting has grown 
since then until now a Roper survey indi- 
cates more people look to television as a pri- 
mary news source than to newspapers. This 
has led numerous observers to the view that 
the journalistic function is the principal and 
proper role of broadcasting. 

Others see the journalistic theory as em- 
phasizing mere news reporting too much, 
while neglecting social influence. They point 
to the vast audience of broadcasting, larger 
than any other medium in history both in 
numbers and percentage of population, and 
claim this offers a chance for great social 
influence. Since social problems are now so 
urgent, this leads to the conclusion that 
broadcasting is, or should be, an instrument 
of social reform. This view sees television as 
& means of doing quickly and easily what 
home, school, church and state have been 
struggling to do slowly and painfully for 
years. A similar view is official in some coun- 
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tries, especially Communist ones, which sub- 
ject broadcasting to strict government con- 
trol because of its supposed social and polit- 
ical influence. 

Recently some philosophers and scientists 
have rejected the journalistic and social-re- 
form theories in an effort to discover what 
broadcasting actually is, rather than starting 
with their own ideas of what it ought to 
be. The best-known of these is Marshall Mc- 
Luhan, a Canadian professor now at Ford- 
ham, who has become the Billy Rose, or per- 
haps the P. T. Barnum, of the academic world. 

McLuhan’s thesis and slogan is, “The me- 
dium is the message.” This means that each 
medium changes the environment or creates 
a new environment, and consequences of this 
change are more significant than the mes- 
sages carried. McLuhan regards all media as 
extensions of human senses, and points to 
effects of such sense-extensions through 
printing, radio and television. McLuhan says 
mass media created “the public,” and argues 
that this fact is more important than any 
particular message. 

Most recently William Stephenson, a social 
scientist at the University of Missouri, has 
suggested “the play theory of mass commu- 
nications,” based on novel, technical and in- 
genious methods of investigating and meas- 
uring attitudes. Stephenson says play is ac- 
tivity that is self-sufficient and pursued for 
the pleasure in it, while work involves effort 
undertaken for some ulterior purpose, such 
as production of goods, ideas or profit. 

Mass communication is engaged in for 
pleasure, not for information or improve- 
ment. For example, people look first in the 
newspaper to read about events they have 
been involved in and already know about, 
as a football game they have seen. This 
shows they read newspapers not for informa- 
tion but as play. The “fill,” the ordinary 
content, of mass communications is neither 
debasing nor escapism, but a buffer against 
anxieties and tensions of modern conditions. 
Culture and national character are formed 
by songs, gossip, sports, dances, competition 
and other forms of communications pleasure. 
The role of mass communications is to maxi- 
mize communications pleasure and individ- 
ual freedom in a world of increasing social 
controls. 

Each of these theories has some useful and 
accurate observations, but none is wholly 
adequate to explain obvious facts about tele- 
vision and radio. These are: 

First, that broadcasting, especially tele- 
vision, is the most popular communications 
medium in history. It is the first truly mass 
medium reaching all classes and groups in 
society. 

Second, American-type broadcasting has 
universal appeal. Even such typically Amer- 
ican programs as Westerns are popular 
throughout the world, as is American popu- 
lar music. Public demand has forced even 
government-operated broadcasting systems 
to present such programming. 

Third, broadcasting is increasingly per- 
forming the journalistic function of news 
reporting for a growing segment of the pub- 
lic, while literacy and prosperity are in- 
creasing. 

Fourth, television arouses strong emotional 
reactions in both critics and public. Strange- 
ly, those who say they dislike television seem 
to be as regular in their watching and pas- 
sionate in their views as those who like it. 

Fifth, television is largely disdained by in- 
tellectuals, both genuine and would-be. Some 
publications do not consider it respectable 
5 — about television without disparag- 

ng it. 

Sixth, broadcasting has become more a 
part of ordinary life than any other means 
of communication, except possibly talking. 
It is clearly a component of our common 
culture. 

Testing the five theories we have described 
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against these facts requires a more detailed 
analysis than is possible here, but such 
analysis shows that each is consistent with 
some, but not all of the facts. The difficulty 
is that each theory has focused on one or a 
few aspects rather than the whole complex 
picture. We can better understand broad- 
casting in modern society if we regard it as 
an electronic mirror that reflects a vague or 
ambiguous image. As society is complex and 
many-faceted, broadcasting reflects a variety 
of images. These are never precisely focused 
and completely clear. 

Society is reflected in the media mainly as 
an organized group or groups. But the audi- 
ence watches as individuals. Looking at a 
blurred or vague image, different individuals 
see different things. This is because every- 
one engages in some projection, a common 
psychological process which consists of at- 
tributing our own attitudes, ideas or feelings 
to perceptions we get from the environment. 

Psychologists use projection in the Rors- 
chach “ink-blot” test by showing a series of 
ink blots to different persons and asking 
each to say what they mean. The different 
things people “see” in ink blots indicate 
ideas, attitudes and feelings of the observers. 

All of us interpret observations according 
to our attitudes. To a child, “Alice in Won- 
derland” and “Gulliver's Travels“ are stories 
of adventure; to an adult they are charming 
and fanciful allegories. Similarly, television 
programs mean different things to different 
people, and mean different things to one 
person at different times, depending upon 
attitude and mood, 

Regarding television as an ambiguous mir- 
ror reflecting a slightly blurred image of so- 
ciety in which each viewer sees, by projec- 
tion, his own vision of society and self, ex- 
plains the observable facts. Gelevision is pop- 
ular because, as a reflection of society, it is 
responsive and adapted to mass attitudes and 
tastes. It increasingly performs the journal- 
istic function because it is immediate, per- 
sonal and comprehensive. Television is often 
better than personal observation as it can go 
further, faster and see more, yet conveys a 
sense of personal presence and participation. 

There is emotional reaction to television 
because by projection each person sees some 
of his ego in his perception, so he reacts as 
though statements about television were 
about himself—which they are so far as they 
involve his impression of television, 

A simple test shows how projection in- 
volves ego and emotion. Hide and watch peo- 
ple passing a mirror. Almost no one can resist 
looking at his own image, and few fail to 
show some reaction. Or ify taking pictures 
and showing them to the subject. People love 
to see pictures of themselves but never say 
they are flattered. 

The intellectuals are alienated by televi- 
sion because they want to see images of 
themselves, as they think they are, and in- 
stead they see images of the common man 
and the mass of society. But television is an 
element of our culture because it shows 
things of common and universal interest. 
National culture is not found in museums or 
formed by graduate schools or universities. 
It is composed of common habits and pat- 
terns of living of people in daily activities, 
and of the common interest in entertain- 
ment, sports, news, and even advertising. 
The “fill” or ordinary run of material in 
everyday broadcasting is a more important 
part of common culture than the occasional 
artistic triumph or esthetic masterpiece. 
Whether or not anyone thinks this is the way 
things should be, observation shows that 
this is the way things are. The “reflective- 
projective theory” which regards television 
as an ambiguous mirror in which each viewer 
sees an image of both society and self is sim- 
ply descriptive of known facts. 

This view does suggest the role television 
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is best adapted to serve. One of our most 
pressing needs today is to strengthen our 
common culture and sense of national unity 
and purpose. The only media that reach 
enough people or touch people intimately 
enough to achieve this are radio and tele- 
vision. Whether television lifts us to esthetic 
or intellectual heights or elevates our ar- 
tistic standards is less important than 
whether it helps us achieve a common cul- 
ture and sense of national unity and purpose. 

It is more likely to do this by responding 
day after day to the wants and tastes of the 
million-strong masses than by straining for 
approval of scornful intellectuals. There need 
be no apology and should be no lament for a 
broadcasting industry which provides the 
mass of people with programs they watch and 
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enjoy daily. Disdainful talk about television 
seeking “the lowest common denominator” 
misses the important point. Culture is not 
arithmetic, and the cultural denominator 
of popular programs may be the highest, not 
the lowest, that is truly common. The im- 
portant point is television does achieve a 
common denominator in society. 

If there were less programing it might be 
of better quality. But the character of life 
depends upon everyday experience more than 
upon great infrequent ceremonial occasions. 
Amiability at the breakfast table is more 
important to a happy marriage than design 
of the wedding gown. 

As television lets us share daily a common 
reflection of society and helps us see a similar 
vision of our relationship to society, it builds 
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a common culture to unite our country. This 
now appears to be its natural function and 
highest ideal. It is enough. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long, Mr. President? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 19, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 88th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, April 22, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Teach me to do Thy will; for Thou art 
my God: Thy spirit is good; lead me into 
the land of uprightness.—Psalm 143: 10. 

Almighty and eternal God, we thank 
Thee for the lovely evidences of spring, 
for the beauty which surrounds us, for 
the glory which shines above us, and 
for the love which from our birth over 
and around us lies. Lord of all, to Thee 
we raise this our prayer of grateful 
praise. 

Let us not set out on any endeavor this 
day which is not in accord with Thy will 
for us, for our Nation, and for our world. 
Take us by the hand and lead us, 
illumine our minds and direct our think- 
ing, strengthen our spirits and give us 
the courage of creative convictions that 
our thoughts, our words, and our actions 
may be worthy of Thy blessing. 

Bless our President, our Speaker, these 
Representatives of our people, and all 
who work under the dome of this beloved 
Capitol. God bless us everyone and help 
us to continue to labor earnestly and 
enthusiastically for the welfare of our 
country and the well-being of mankind. 
In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 11, 1968, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 15398. An act to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to strengthen and expand 
food service programs for children, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 2155. An act to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with re- 
spect to the classification of Chinese goose- 
berries; and 


H.R. 10477. An act to amend chapter 37 
of title 38 of the United States Code to lib- 
eralize the guarantee entitlement and reason- 
able value requirement for home loans, to 
remove certain requirements with respect 
to the interest rate on loans subject to such 
chapter, and to authorize aid on account of 
structural defects in property purchased with 
assistance under such chapter. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 234. An act for the relief of James W. 
Adams and others; 

S. 375. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 with respect to obscene or 
harassing telephone calls in interstate or for- 
eign commerce; 

S. 1664. An act for the relief of the city of 
El Dorado, Kans.; and 

5.2912. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the saline water conversion program for 
fiscal year 1969, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3293. An act to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1969 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to prescribe the authorized per- 
sonnel strength of the Selected Reserve of 
each Reserve component of the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1968. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: Pursuant to authority granted 
on April 10, 1968, the Clerk received from the 
Secretary of the Senate today the following 
message: 

That the Senate passed House Joint Reso- 
lution 1229, making a supplemental appro- 
priation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, | 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


SIGNING ENROLLED JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted him on Wednesday, April 10, 
1968, he did on April 11, 1968, sign the 
following enrolled joint resolution of the 
House: 

H.J. Res. 1229. Joint resolution making a 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes, 


POSTAL REFORM MEASURE 
INTRODUCED 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation like that previ- 
ously introduced by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. It is designed 
to end the politics involved in the ap- 
pointment of postmasters and rural mail 
carriers. It would become effective on 
the day the new President is inaugurated 
next year, or January 20, 1969. 

I have always objected to this political 
practice. It is just a throwback to the 
old, discredited spoils system and hinders 
the progress we are trying to make to- 
ward a true merit system in the public 
service. 

The measure introduced would give 
experienced postal workers first crack at 
promotions to postmastership and rural 
carrier positions. Where employees are 
unavailable for such jobs, vacancies 
would be filled through competitive civil 
service examination. 

Criminal penalties would be authorized 
for those using political influence to gain 
the Government jobs for political cronies. 

Mr. Speaker, I would remind our col- 
leagues that Republicans played a po- 
litical hand in picking people for such 
postal plums in the 8 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration while the Demo- 
crats have done the same for the 8 
years of the Kennedy-Johnson admin- 
istration. It would be easier to quit this 
blatantly political business while we are 
even-steven. I hope the Congress will see 
fit to enact this needed measure this year. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE AS- 
SISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States: 


Hon. Jonn W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: We are happy to advise 
you that the Court of Appeals for the 4th 
Circuit on March 21, 1968 affirmed the Order 
of the District Court dismissing the action 
entitled In The Matter of the Maryland 
Petition Committee, et al. v. Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Hubert H. Humphrey, John W. 
McCormack and the Acting Attorney General, 
Civil No. 17326. Should there be any further 
proceedings we will so advise you. 

Sincerely, 
EDWIN L. WEISL, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General. 


“Salary class and group 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia day. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
MeMrLLAN I], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS’ 
SALARY ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1968 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the bill (H.R. 16409) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act 
of 1955 to provide salary increases for 
teachers and school officers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the bill and that it be considered in 
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the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 16409 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “District of Colum- 
bia Teachers’ Salary Act Amendments of 
1968”. 

Sec. 2. The District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Salary Act of 1955 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1501 
et seq.) is amended as follows: 

(1) Effective on October 1, 1967, the sal- 
ary schedule contained in section 1 of such 
Act (D.C, Code, sec. 31-1501) is amended to 
read as follows: 


Service step 5 


lass 3 18, 480 $18,920 $19, 360 $19, 800 
Assistant superintendent. 
President, teachers college. 
VVVVFVFFFFPVVU——w ww = och 15, 625 15,995 16, 365 16, 735 
Director, curriculum. 
Dean, teachers college. 
cia Executive assistant to superintendent. 
Group A, bachelor’: 4 —A!.!. „% 14,120 14, 470 14, 820 15, 170 
Geen B, master’s degfee 4,750 15, 100 15.450 15,800 
Group C, 5 s degree plus 30 credit hours. 5, 065 15,415 15, 765 16,115 
Ei exam 8 Mard o- A TOU 15, 380 15,730 16, 080 ⁄ 
Director, fonds services. 
Director, industrial adult equcation. 
og! Executive assistant to deputy superintendedt. 
“croup B r B, — 2 — — —— — 14. 320 14. 660 15, 000 15, 340 
l, level IV... 4.320 14, 660 15, 000 15, 340 
Principal level 111 14,010 14, 350 14, 690 15, 030 
Principal, level II. 13. 700 „040 „380 4.720 
Principal, level |__....-.-...-.-...-.--... , 390 13,730 14,070 14,410 
Group C, neue a ree plus 30 credit hours. „635 14.975 15,315 5, 655 
14, 635 14,975 5,315 15,655 
14,325 „685 5,005 15,345 
14, 015 14, 355 14, 695 5, 035 
3.705 14, 045 14, 385 14,725 
4,950 , 290 15,630 15,970 
14,950 15,290 15,630 15,970 
14,640 , 980 15, 320 , 660 
14,330 14,670 15,010 15,350 
ipal. leve! 4,020 4, 14, 700 , 040 
Assistant to assistant superintendent (elemen ools). 
ee ‘a assistant superintendent (junior a er high 
Assistant sA assistant 5 (general research, 
budget, an 
pennan 5 — superintendent (pupil personnel 
Assistant to assistant superintendent (industrial and adult 
education, vocational education, evening and summer 
Director, elementary education (supervision and instruction). 
Director’ health (physical 2 athletics, and safety). 
Director, special educa 
Principal, senior high — 
Principal, junior high school. 
Principal, elementary school, 
Principal, vocational 4 high school. 
Principal, Americanization school. 
Principal, boys’ junior-senior high school. 
Principal, Capitol Page School. 
Principal, health school. 
Principal, laboratory school. 
9 7. Principal, veterans’ high school. 
‘Group —. EARL ER EI LAE NANSEI 13, 020 13, 330 13, 640 13, 950 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours 13,335 13,645 13,955 14, 265 
Group D, doctor's degfee . „650 13, 960 14,270 14, 580 
rvising director, elementary education (supervision 


ruction, 
Supervising director, audio-visual instruction. 


Supervising director, adult education and summer school. 


Supervising director, subject field. 
Supervising director, reading clinic. 
Supervising ican athletics. 


Director, school attendance. 
Supe rvising director, curriculum. 
Director, @ elementary education. 
Director, ry education (administration). 


$20,240 $20,680 $21,120 $21,560 $22, 000 
17,105 17,475 17,845 18,215 18,585 
15, 520 15. 870 16, 220 16, 570 16, 920 
16, 150 6, 500 16, 850 7.200 17,550 

455 18.815 17.165 17.515 17.855 
16, 780 17.130 17.480 7.830 18.180 
15, 680 16, 020 16, 360 16, 700 17, 040 
5.880 020 6, 360 6,700 17,040 
15, 370 15.710 16, 050 "390 16, 730 
5.060 400 15, 740 16, 080 16, 420 
15, 750 : 15.430 5.770 16,110 
15, 995 6.335 16,675 17,015 17, 355 
5, 995 16, 335 16, 675 7.015 17.355 
685 16, 025 5, 365 705 17, 045 
15,375 15,715 055 y 16, 735 
5, 065 405 15.745 6, 16, 425 
16, 310 16, 650 6; 990 17, 330 7,670 
16,310 16.650 16,990 330 7.670 
6, 000 16, 340 6, 680 020 17, 360 
5, 690 16, 030 16, 370 16, 710 17.050 
15, 380 15, 720 16, 060 400 16, 740 

14, 260 14,570 14,880 15,190 15, 500 

14.575 14.885 15.195 15,505 15,815 
14, 890 15; 200 15, 510 15, 820 16, 130 
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Service 
“Salary class and group ins 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Class 8: 
Group B, master's degree. $12, 830 $13, 140 $13, 450 $13, 760 $14, 070 $14, 380 $14, 690 $15, 000 
Group C, master's degree 13, 145 13, 455 13, 765 14,075 14, 385 14, 695 15, 005 15, 315 
wimp D, , doctor's degree 13, 460 13,770 14, 080 14, 390 14, 700 15, 010 15, 320 15, 63 
ean of students teachers college. 
Professor, teachers college. 
Registrar, teachers college. 
Statistical analyst. 
Assistant principal, senior high school. 
Assistant principal, junior high school. 
Assistant principal, elementary school. 
Assistant principal, vocational high school. 
Assistant principal, Americanization school. 
9: Assistant principal, health school. 
Group A, bachelor’s degree 24 11, 390 11, 700 12, 010 12, 320 12, 630 12,940 13, 250 13, 560 13, 870 
Group B, master’s degfee . . . . wai is 12, 020 12, 330 12,640 12,950 13, 260 13, 570 13, 14, 190 i 
Group Cc master’s by ha plus 30 credit hours ji 12, 335 12,645 12,955 13, 265 13.575 13, 885 14. 195 14.505 14, 815 
wk D, a ee a 12, 650 12, 960 13, 270 13, 580 13, 890 14, 200 14,510 14, 820 15, 130 
Class 10 ssistant director, food services. 
Group UF AAA TT 11.470 11.780 12. 090 12. 400 12. 710 13. 020 13, 330 13, 640 13, 950 
Group C, master's pang plus 30 credit hours.. 11, 785 12, 095 12, 405 12,715 13, 025 13, 335 13,645 13, 955 14, 265 
Group D, doctor's degree. 12, 100 12, 410 12,720 13, 030 13, 340 13, 650 13, 900 14, 270 14, 580 
Assistant director, anpra] instruction, 
Assistant director, subject field. 
Assistant director, adult ee and summer school. 
che n elementary education. 
ss 1 
— . ˙— ona ——————— neue 10, 950 11, 260 11,570 11, 880 12, 190 12, 500 12, 810 13, 120 13, 340 
roup C, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours- 11, 265 11,575 11, 885 12,195 12, 505 12,815 13, 125 13, 435 13, 745 
Group D, Oe SS Re Se Se s i 12, 200 12,510 12, 820 13, 130 ` 13, i 
Assistant sirens, practical nursing. 
Associate professor, teachers dollege. 
W 2 e college. 
10, 430 10,740 11, 050 11, 360 11,670 11, 980 12, 290 12, 600 12, 910 
10, 11, 055 11, 365 11,675 11, 985 12, 295 12,915 12,915 13, 22! 
11, 060 11, 370 11,680 11,990 12, 300 12,610 12,920 13, 320 13, 540 
9, 360 9,740 10, 120 10, 500 10, 880 1 , 640 i 
9,675 10, 055 10, 435 10, 815 11, 195 11,575 +955 12, 335 12,715 
9,990 10, 370 10, 750 11,130 11,510 11, 890 12,270 12, 650 13, 
Service step Longevity ste; 
“Salary class and group K VVV Ee cee eee ee 
1 2 3 * 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 X Y 
Class 14: 
aoup A, bachelor’s degree $7,510 $7,830 $8,150 $8,470 $8,790 $9,110 $9,430 10 750 $10,070 $10,390 $10,710 $11,030 311, 350 
Group B, master’s deglee. .. K 8,460 8,780 9,100 9,420 9,740 10,060 10,380 10,700 11,020 11,340 11,660 11, 880 
Group, 1850 master’ s degree plus 30 
1 . 8,455 8775 9,095 9,415 9,735 10,055 10,375 10,695 11,015 11,335 11,655 11,975 12,29 
croup D, ears — — 8,770 9,00 9,410- 9,730 10,050 10,370 10,690 11,010 11,330 11,650 11,970 12,250 12,610 .................. 
rdinator of practical nursing. 
Census supervisor. 
Class 15: 


6,600 6,800 7,050 7,435 7,750 8,065 8,380 8695 8,950 9,200 9,450 9,700 $10,200 $10,800 
7,230 7,430 7,680 8,065 8,380 8.695 9,010 9,325 9,580 9,830 10,080 10,330 10,830 11,430 


Group s 30 
crediti CP 7,545 7,745 7,995 8,380 8,695 9,010 9, 325 9,640 9,895 10,145 10,395 10,645 11,145 11,745 


Group master’s ares pu 60 

. 8 7,660 7,860 8,060 3, 310 8,695 9,010 9,325 9,640 9,955 10,210 10,460 10,710 10,960 11,460 12,06 
Teacher, elementary a —. 
schools. 
Attendance officer. 


Child labor inspectors. 
Counselor, placement. 
se nselor, elementary and second- 


schools. 
Librarian, „elementary and second- 
Librarian, teachers coll 
Research assistant. = 
School social worker. 


Speech 

Instructor, teachers penn 

Instructor, laboratory school. 
ychologist.”” 


(2) Effective on July 1, 1968, such salary schedule is amended to read as follows: 


Service ste 
“Salary class and group 2 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
A E TEA pcan E E T a S a a a a a E 8 
gg seri 3 i 
S T— T E JJ E e A A N a e E a EEN OE EEN 


MB aa superintendent. 
a supsviaion nt. 
3 e 16, 400 16, 800 17, 200 600 
r a E a A „ A 17, 1 
eanais i A 8, 000 18, 400 18, 800 19,200 19, 600 
Dean, teachers colle jege. 
Executive assistant to superintendent. 
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“Salary class and group — 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
$15,640 $16, 020 $16, 400 $16, 780 $17, 160 $17,540 $17,920 $18, 300 
16, 340 16, 720 17, 100 19480 17, 18.240 18.280 18.500 
16, 690 17,070 17, 450 17,830 18, 210 18, 590 18, 970 19; 350 
17,040 17, 420 17, 800 18, 180 18, 18, 940 . 19, 700 
Director, food services, 
Director, industrial adult education. 
tis Executive assistant to deputy superintendent. 

— 8, 959 — 's degree. 15, 540 15, 910 8 16, 650 17,020 17, 390 17, 760 18, 130 18, 500 
Princi incipal, level IV.. 15, 540 15,910 16, 280 16, 650 17,020 17,390 17,760 18, 130 18, 500 
Principal, level II! 15, 040 15, 410 15, 780 16, 150 6, 520 16, 890 = i 18, 000 
Principai level Il. 14, 540 14,910 „ 15, 650 16,020 16, 390 16, 760 17, 130 17, 500 
Principal, level 1_ 14,040 14, 410 14, 780 15, 150 15, 520 15, 890 16, 260 „ 17.000 

one. C, master's 5 159 plus 30 credit hours.. 15, 890 „ 260 „ „000 17,370 17,740 18, 110 8, 480 18, 850 

rincipal, level . 15, 890 . 17, 000 17,370 17,740 18, 110 p 18, 850 
rincipal, level II 15, 390 15, 760 16, 130 16, 500 870 17, 240 : 17,980 18, 350 
Principal, level Il... 14, 890 5,260 30 16, 000 16, 370 17,110 j 17, 850 
15 level I_..._ 14, 390 14, 760 15, 130 15, 500 15, 870 16, 240 16, 610 6, 980 17,350 
Group D, doctor's degree.. 16, 240 16, 980 17, 350 17,720 8, 090 , 460 18, 830 „200 
incipal, level V 16, 240 16,610 x 17,350 17,720 18, 090 18, 460 18, 830 19, 200 
Principal, level 11 15, 740 5 50 17.220 17,590 17, 960 8, 330 18, 700 
l, — i 15, 240 „610 15, 980 16, 350 16,720 17, 090 17, 460 i 8, 
. 14,740 15 110 5 h 16, 16, 590 16, 960 17,330 17, 700 
Assistant to assistant superintendent (elementary school 
Assistant to assistant superintendent (junior and senior high 
Assista! assistant e eee (general research, 
A and legislatio: 
sh — ‘superintendent (pupil personne! 
Assistant to assistant superintendent (industrial and adult 
ena vocational education, evening and summer 
Director, elementary education (supervision and instruction). 
Director, health, physical education, athletics, and safety. 
Director, special education. 
rincipal, senior high school. 
Principal, junior high school. 
Principal, 8 school. 
Principal, vocational hi ora 
Principal, Americanizat n schoo 
Principal; boys 3 Nah school. 
Principal, Capit Page School. 
Principal, health school, 
Principal, laboratory school, 
Pnp veterans’ high school. 
14,070 14, 405 14, 740 15,075 15, 410 15,745 16, 080 16, 415 16, 750 
É 14,755 15, 090 15, 425 15, 760 16, 095 16, 430 16,765 17, 100 
14,770 15, 105 15, 440 15,775 16,110 16, 445 16, 780 17,115 17, 450 
Supervisi 
Director, school attendance 
Supervising director, 8 
Director, elementary educati 
es Director, elementary — (administration). 
oon B master’s 4 85 13, 580 13, 905 14, 230 14, 555 14, 880 15, 205 15, 530 15, 855 16, 180 
4 13, 930 14, 255 14, 580 14, 905 15, 230 15, 555 15, 880 16, 205 16, 530 
5 14, 280 14, 605 14, 930 15, 255 15, 580 15, 905 16, 230 16, 555 16, 880 
n of Ane N 5 college. 
ers college. 
Registrar r; teachers college. 
tical anal are — 
Assistant principal, senior high school, 
Assistant principal, junior high school. 
Assistant principal, elementary school. 
Assistant principal, vocational Phi h school. 
Assistant principal, Americanization school. 
Class 9 Assistant principal, health school. 
~ Group A, bachelor’s 3 ———— — c 12, 380 12. 695 13, 010 13, 325 13, 640 13, 955 14, 270 14, 585 14, 900 

Group B, master’s degfee . 8 13, 080 13, 395 13,710 14, 025 14, 340 14, 655 14, 970 15, 285 15, 600 

poup C, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours.. 25 13, 430 13,745 14, 060 14, 375 16, 690 15, 005 15, 320 15, 635 15, 950 
Group D, . ͤ⁰˙wu- 2 7. 13, 780 14, 095 14, 410 14.725 „040 15,335 15, 670 15, 985 16, 300 

TORR istant 8 9598 food services. 
ass 

Group B, master’s degree... ......-..-.-.---.-----s-neee--e-see= 12, 600 12, 900 13, 200 13, 500 13, 800 14, 100 14, 400 14, 700 15, 000 

Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours 12,950 13, 250 13, 550 13, 850 14, 150 14, 450 14,750 15, 050 15, 350 

Group D, A a S E ESE 13, 300 13, 600 13,900 14, 200 14, 500 14, 800 15, 100 15, 400 15, 700 
Assistant director, audiovisual instruction. 

Assistant director, subject field. 
Assistant director, adult education and summer school. 
cl peo Maal elementary education. 
ass 
12, 180 12, 470 12, 760 13, 050 13,630 13, 920 14,210 14, 
12, 530 13, 110 13, 400 13, 690 14, 270 14, 
. ..... $ 13,170 13,750 1 14, 330 ý 14,910 15, 200 
8 director, 9 — nursing. 
ssociate professor, teachers college. 
he librarian, teachers college. 
11, 680 11,970 12, 260 12, 550 12, 840 13, 130 13, 420 13,710 14, 000 
12, 030 2, 32 12,610 12, 900 190 3, 480 13,770 14, 060 14, 350 
2, 12, 670 4 13, 250 13, 540 13, 830 14, 120 14, 410 14,700 
8155 Clinical psychologist. 

Group B, master’s deg 10, 700 11, 050 11, 400 11, 750 12, 100 12, 450 12, 800 13, 150 13, 500 

goap C, master's dorres plus 30 credit hours 11, 050 11, 400 11, 750 2,100 12, 450 12, „800 13,150 13, 500 13, 850 
Group D; doctor’s degree. 11, 400 11, 750 12, 100 ji J 13, 150 13, 500 13, 850 14, 200 

istant 4 teachers college. 


Assistant 8 e school. 
Psychiatric social worker, 
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Service step Longevity step 
u lass and 
oo ee 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1l 12 13 x Y 
. $8,160 $8,505 $8,850 $9,195 $9,540 $9,885 $10,230 $10,575 $10,920 $11,265 $11,610 
oe B, 3 SES 8 9,205 9,550 9,895 10,240 10, 585 10,930 11,275 11,620 11,965 12,310 
, jus 3 
cgi * _ 9,210 9,555 9,900 10,245 10,590 10,935 11,280 11,625 11,970 12,315 12,660 
Group D, doctor's degrees : 9,905 10,250 10,595 10,940 11,285 11,630 11,975 12,320 12,565 13,010 
coordinator of practical n 
Cless:15 Census supervisor. 
ss 15; 
"s degree 7,000 7,280 7,560 7,840 8,120 8,400 8,750 9,100 9,450 9,800 10,150 10,500 10,850 $11,410 $12, 040 
Bete enue eee 700 9.880 &260 8540 8820 9.100 9.450 9.800 10,150 10,500 10,850 11,200 11,550 12110 12,740 
2 lus 30 credit 
eee ee a „050 8,330 8,610 8,890 9,170 9,450 9,800 10,150 10,500 10,850 11,200 11,550 11,900 12,460 13,090 
8 0 60 credit 
. „400 8,680 8960 9,240 9, 50 9,800 10, 155 10, 500 10,850 11,200 11,550 11,900 12,250 12,810 13,440 


Teacher, elementary and secondary 


schools. 

Attendance officer. 

Child labor inspectors. 

Counselor, placement. 

Counselor, elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Librarian, elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, 

Librarian, teachers college. 

Research assistant. 

School social worker. 

Speech correctionist. 

Instructor, teachers college. 

Instructor, laboratory school. 

School psychologist. 


Fe en •¹—ç 


(3) The third sentence of paragraph (1) 
of subsection (a) of section 7 of such Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 31-1532 (a) (1)) is amended 
by striking out “the same type of position” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “any type of 
position covered in salary class 15”, 

(4) Section 8(a) of such Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 31-1533 (a)) is amended by inserting “or 
salary class” immediately after “position” 
each time it appears in such section. 

(5) Section 10(a) of such Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 31-1535 (a)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“(a) On and after the effective date of the 
District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act 
Amendments of 1968, each promotion to 
group B, group C, or group D, within a sal- 
ary class, shall become effective— 

“(1) on the date of the regular Board 
meeting of the twelfth month prior to the 
date of approval of promotion by the Board, 
or 


“(2) on the effective date of the mas- 
ter’s degree or doctor’s degree or on the 
completion of thirty or sixty credit hours 
beyond the master’s degree, as the case 
may be, 
whichever is later.” 


(6) Effective on October 1, 1967, section 
13(a) of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1542 
(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Board is authorized to conduct 
as part of its public school system the fol- 
lowing: summer school programs, extended 
school year programs, adult education school 
programs, and an Americanization school, 
under and within appropriations made by 
Congress. The pay for teachers, officers, and 
other educational employees in the summer 
school programs, adult education school pro- 
grams, and veterans’ summer high school 
centers shall be as follows: 


Per period 
“Classification 
Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 
Summer school (regular): 
Teacher, elementary and secondary schools; counselor, elementary and secondary schools; librarian, elementary and secondary schools; school social 
worker; speech correctionist; school psychologist; and instructor, District of Columbia Teachers College. $5. 48 $6. 12 $6, 68 
c jatric social worker and assistant professor, District of Columbia Teachers College. 6. 58 7.34 8. 02 
e e sa seccn E E 6.85 7.65 8.35 
Associate professor, District of Columbia Teachers College . . 7,12 7.96 8. 68 
Assistant principal, elementary and secondary schools, and professor, District of Columbia Teachers College 7.95 8.87 9. 69 
r A ˖ ² ͤ—’ ᷑ PP . r =Fͤ. Pf . , .. 8.22 9.18 10. 02 
cipal, elementary and secondary schools. pone) SA any r enna E E E S 8.77 9.79 10.69 
. o.. i. 928 <a %ꝶmm ne ͤ „ — p eb ies dices kaon ank 5.48 6.12 6. 68 
r ee schools: 
e 22:2: lkfFLTTF““Cf C 0 eee ee ea 6.03 6.73 7.35 
Assistant principal ES . . 5 a 8.74 9.76 10. 66 
ee r e E Een ee 9.65 10.77 11.76" 


(7) Effective on July 1, 1968, section 13(a) 
of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1542(a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Board is authorized to conduct 
as part of its public school system the follow- 


Summer school (regular): 


Teacher, elementary and secondary schools; counselor, elementary and secondary schools; librarian, 
worker; speech correctionist; school psychologist; and instructor, District of Columbia Teachers College SEI EA IAE OS SN TS OS AREY 
District of Columbia Teachers Col Š 


jatric social worker and assistant professor, 


Clinical psychologist . 


Associate professor, District of Columbia Teachers Coll 


Ee lege, 
Assistant principal, elementary and secondary schools and professor, District of Columbia Teachers College 
rising a ree a een ee 


Su 


Principal, elementary and secondary schools. 


Veterans’ summer school centers: Ti FF 


Adult education schools: 


ing: summer school programs, extended 
school year programs, adult education school 
programs, and an Americanization school, 
under and within appropriations made by 
Congress. The pay for teachers, officers, and 


“Classification 


a FEA oe eae 


other educational employees in the summer 
school programs, adult education school 
programs, and veterans’ summer high school 
centers shall be as follows: 


elementary and secondary schools; school social 


Per period 

Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 
$6. 00 $6. 66 $7, 37 
S 7.02 7.79 8.62 
22 7.99 8. 84 
- 7.50 8.33 9.21 
- 840 9, 32 10, 32 
fuse 8.70 9, 66 10. 69 
ERLA 9.35 10,39 1.50 
ee oe 6. 00 6. 66 7.37 
6.60 7.33 8.11 
9.24 10, 26 11.35 

10, 30 11. 44 12,65" 
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Sec. 3. (a) Retroactive compensation or sal- 
ary shall be paid by reason of this Act only in 
the case of an individual in the service of the 
Board of Education of the District of Colum- 
bia (including service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States) on the date of enactment 
of this Act, except that such retroactive com- 
pensation or salary shall be paid (1) to any 
employee covered in this Act who retired 
during the period beginning on October 1, 
1967, and ending on the date of enactment of 
this Act, for services rendered during such 
period, and (2) in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subchapter VIII of chapter 55 of 
title 5, United States Code (relating to settle- 
ment of accounts of deceased employees), for 
services rendered during the period beginning 
on October 1, 1967, and ending on the date of 
enactment of this Act, by any such employee 
who dies during such period. 

(b) For purposes of this section, service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States in the 
case of an individual relieved from training 
and service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States or discharged from hospitalization fol- 
lowing such training and service, shall in- 
clude the period provided by law for the 
mandatory restoration of such individual toa 
position in or under the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under the provisions of chapter 87 
of title 5, United States Code (relating to 
Government employees group life insurance), 
all changes in rates of compensation or salary 
which result from the enactment of this Act 
shall be held and considered to be effective as 
of the date of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 5. The last sentence of the first section 
of the District of Columbia Teachers’ Leave 
Act of 1949 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-691) is 
amended by adding before the period at the 
end thereof the following: “, except that in 
the case of leave taken under this sentence 
for any purpose (other than to attend a re- 
ligious service or to observe a religious holi- 
day), no more than 5 per centum of the total 
number of the teachers in any school in the 
District of Columbia public school system, or 
1 teacher in such school, whichever is greater, 
may be on leave under this sentence”. 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by para- 
graphs (3), (4), and (5) of section 2 of this 
Act shall take effect on the first day of the 
first month beginning after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased indeed to com- 
mend to this body for favorable action 
the bill H.R. 16409, introduced jointly by 
myself and a number of my colleagues on 
the House Committee on the District of 
Columbia, for the purpose of providing 
realistic and substantial increases in the 
salaries of the teachers and other profes- 
sional personnel in the District of Co- 
lumbia public school system. 

On October 1, 1967, all the employees 
of the Federal Government, and of the 
District of Columbia government except 
for its teachers, policemen, and firemen, 
were given the first step of a three-stage 
salary increase. The second stage will go 
into effect on July 1 of this year, and the 
third increment will become effective in 
1969, for a total increase of some 11 per- 
cent in the salaries of these employees. 
Further, on February 26 of this year, the 
House approved the bill H.R. 15131, 
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which will provide a very substantial 
increase in the salaries of the policemen 
and firemen in the District, with a start- 
ing salary for privates of $8,000 per 
year. 

Thus, the teachers and school officers 
remain as the only District of Columbia 
government employees for whom no ac- 
tion has been taken during this Congress 
in the matter of salary increases. 

The last salary increase for District of 
Columbia teachers was enacted in July 
1966. At that time, this increase of some 
7.9 percent placed the District school 
system in a satisfactory competitive posi- 
tion with the systems in the other juris- 
dictions of the Washington metropolitan 
area. Since that time, however, this posi- 
tion has steadily deteriorated, as a result 
of an average 7-percent increase in 
teachers’ salaries for the current school 
year in the six suburban jurisdictions, 
and further increases averaging nearly 
8 percent for the coming school year of 
1968-69 in these surrounding school 
systems. 

Furthermore, teachers’ salaries were 
increased by an average of 8.2 percent 
for the present school year in all of the 
20 other U.S. cities with populations in 
excess of 500,000, and additional in- 
creases for the coming school year are 
in prospect in a number of these cities. 

The result of these increases is that 
today, when the District of Columbia 
public school system must be exerting 
its maximum effort in recruiting new 
teachers for the coming school year, the 
salaries which they must offer are con- 
siderably the lowest in the metropolitan 
area for 1968-69, and compare quite un- 
favorably with those offered in the other 
large cities. For example, the salary pres- 
ently offered for beginning teachers with 
the bachelor’s degree in the District of 
Columbia ranks 15th among the 21 larg- 
est cities. 

Like all large cities, the District of 
Columbia faces its most vigorous compe- 
tition in the recruitment of new teacher 
personnel from its relatively affluent sub- 
urban communities, where salaries are 
at least comparable and there are gen- 
erally fewer teaching problems and newer 
buildings and equipment. This competi- 
tion is particularly severe for the District, 
as a large segment of its school popula- 
tion come from underprivileged, sub- 
standard homes where culture and dis- 
cipline are almost nonexistent. The result 
is that the District of Columbia teachers 
must spend a great deal of their time 
and energy in trying to maintain order 
and discipline, rather than in teaching. 

Under these circumstances, it is im- 
perative that the Congress provide the 
District of Columbia school system with 
a salary scale which is at least as high 
as, and preferably somewhat higher than, 
those which prevail in the suburban ju- 
risdictions. While I realize that salaries 
alone cannot solve the problem of re- 
cruitment and retention of qualified 
teachers in the District of Columbia, I 
submit that in its present position with 
respect to salaries, the District simply 
cannot compete successfully; and I am 
convinced that the salary schedules of- 
fered in H.R. 16409 will have a highly 
salutary effect on this situation. 

H.R. 16409 provides two new salary 
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schedules. The first is to be retroactive to 
October 1, 1967, and will raise the start- 
ing salary for teachers with the bache- 
lor’s degree from $5,840 to $6,400. The 
maximum salary for such teachers will be 
increased from $10,185 to $10,800, at- 
tainable in 19 years of service. This 
schedule represents an average increase 
of 8.3 percent, and is estimated to cost 
approximately $5 million for the portion 
of the current fiscal year beginning last 
October 1. This increase, effective on that 
date, will provide equitable treatment for 
the District of Columbia teachers as com- 
pared to all the other District govern- 
ment employees as of that time. 

Perhaps more significant and im- 
portant, however, is the second new 
salary schedule provided in this proposed 
legislation. This schedule is to become 
effective on July 1, 1968, and will involve 
an additional increase averaging 10.9 
percent, estimated to cost some $13 mil- 
lion for a full years. It is this salary scale 
which will place the District of Columbia 
in a truly competitive position, salary- 
wise, with its neighboring communities 
and with the other large cities, by pro- 
viding a starting salary for teachers with 
the bachelor’s degree of $7,000, and a 
maximum of $12,040. 

The minimum and maximum salaries 
which this prospective increase will place 
in effect in the District system for the 
coming school year at the various levels 
of preparation, together with the rank- 
ings of the District in comparison with 
the six other jurisdictions of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area in each in- 
stance, are shown in the following chart: 


Level Mini- Rank Maxi- Rank 
mum inarea mum in area 

Bachelor's degree $7, 000 1 $12, 040 3 
Master's degree 7, 700 1 12,740 5 
Master's degree plus 30 

nL, Sa ae 8, 050 1 13,090 5 
Master's degree plus 60 

hours; or earned 

doctor's degree 8, 400 3 13, 440 4 


In the maximum salaries, where the 
District does not rank high among the 
seven local school systems, the differ- 
ences between the District of Columbia 
salaries and those in the suburbs which 
are higher are not great, and also there 
is the matter of the number of years re- 
quired to reach the maximum, which 
also closes this gap in some instances. 
For example, In Montgomery County, 
Md., although the maximum salaries are 
somewhat higher than in the District, 
29 years of service is required to attain 
this maximum level, as compared to only 
19 years in the District system. 

This proposed new salary schedule will 
also place the District at or near the top 
among all the 21 largest U.S. cities in 
starting salaries for teachers in all cate- 
gories, and at a greatly improved com- 
parative level in maximum salaries. 

Thus, this salary scale for the coming 
school year will greatly enhance the Dis- 
trict’s competitive position in the vitally 
important area of recruitment and re- 
tention of capable teachers. 

I wish to take this occasion to appeal 
to the District of Columbia Board of 
Education to improve its administrative 
policies in certain respects, in order that 
these new and attractive salary sched- 
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ules may have a maximum beneficial ef- 
fect in providing the District public 
school system with quality education po- 
tential. For example, it has come to my 
attention that the infamous black power 
advocate, Stokely Carmichael, was re- 
cently invited to address several classes 
in one of the senior high schools in the 
city. I submit that the teachers in the 
District of Columbia have sufficient 
problems in their classrooms, without 
adding the effect of this insidious propa- 
ganda of racial hatred, resistance to au- 
thority, and contempt for law and order 
which people like Mr. Carmichael seek to 
instill among young people. Permitting 
such doctrine to be spread among cap- 
tive audiences of schoolchildren in our 
Nation’s Capital is, in my opinion, an 
incredible error in administrative judg- 
ment, which I hope and trust will not be 
repeated. I can assure the Board of Edu- 
cation that mistakes of this kind are ex- 
tremely difficult to overcome with in- 
creases in salaries, as far as attracting 
and retaining capable teaching person- 
nel is concerned. 

The other principal provision of H.R. 
16409 is an amendment to the present 
District of Columbia Teachers’ Leave 
Act, to restrict the number of teachers 
in any given school who may be per- 
mitted to take general leave, with pay, 
on the same day. On the occasion of the 
recent “walkout” on the part of a large 
segment of the District of Columbia 
teachers, which of course was nothing 
but a strike in principle, I understand 
that it was ruled that under the present 
law, the school administration cannot 
limit the number of teachers who wish 
to take one of their 3 days of leave with 
pay which the law provides them, for 
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any purpose, on any given day. Realizing 
this weakness in the law, these teachers 
were encouraged by their leadership to 
apply for a day of such leave on that 
particular day, as a subterfuge to cloak 
the 1-day strike. They did so in such 
numbers as to force the closing of the 
entire school system for that day, thus 
demonstrating the indifference of these 
leaders and these particular teachers to 
the best interests of the city’s school- 
children. As a matter of fact, this admin- 
istrative situation should be corrected re- 
gardless of this incident, because it is 
possible that a sufficient number of the 
teachers in any given school may apply 
for general leave on the same day, for 
the most defensible of reasons, so as to 
seriously handicap the operation of that 
school or even force its closing for lack 
of teaching personnel. 

For these reasons, H.R. 16409 provides 
that not more than 5 percent of the 
teachers in any school, or one teacher, 
whichever is greater, shall be granted 
general leave on the same day, except 
for attendance at a religious service or 
observance of a religious holiday. I wish 
to point out that present law restricts 
the number of teachers in the District 
who may be on sabbatical leave at one 
time to 2 percent of the total number of 
teachers. 

I wish to make it clear that my ear- 
nest support of this bill is motivated by 
my sincere admiration and respect for 
the dedicated members of this profes- 
sion whose services are so vitally impor- 
tant to the well-being of the District of 
Columbia, and who demonstrated this 
spirit of dedication by reporting to their 
classrooms for duty on the day referred 
to above, when their colleagues in large 
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numbers chose to neglect their responsi- 
bilities and to detract from the dignity 
of their profession by engaging in a 
1-day strike as a demonstration in favor 
of a salary increase. I do not believe that 
any member of our committee or of the 
entire Congress was influenced one iota 
in favor of legislation for salary in- 
creases for District of Columbia teach- 
ers by this unfortunate incident. Rather, 
our committee reported out this bill on 
its merits alone. And as I have said, I 
wish to pay tribute to the 3,000 teachers 
in the city who remained loyal to their 
responsibilities on the above-cited occa- 
sion, and who thus demonstrated the 
admirable spirit of service which has 
typified the District of Columbia Edu- 
cation Association for many years. I 
particularly want to commend the lead- 
ers of the District of Columbia Educa- 
tion Association for their tremendous 
contribution to the District of Columbia 
school system over the past several years 
and their help and advice to our com- 
mittee on all legislation vital to a good 
school system. I want to express special 
appreciation to Helen Samuels, Eliza- 
beth Griffith, and Mrs. Datcher, current 
president of the District of Columbia 
Education Association. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly endorse this 
proposed legislation and commend it to 
my colleagues for favorable action. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, M’MILLAN 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MeMLax: On 
page 2, strike out the salary schedule begin- 
ning after line 2 and ending before line 1 
on page 4 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


Service ste 
“Salary class and group £ 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
8 . 7S 
u nden 
PPC 
Deputy superintendent. 
eee — ̃ ꝑ— sanniia 17,515 $17,930 $18, 345 $18, 760 $19, 175 $19, 590 $20, 005 $20, 420 $20, 835 

Assistant superinten 

President, teachers college. 

Cuns ee e T a a 15, 380 15, 745 16, 110 16, 475 16, 840 17,205 17,570 17,935 18, 300 
irector, curriculum 

Dean, rs college. 

“aia assistant to superintendent. 

Group A, bachelor’s degree 13,905 14, 250 14, 595 14,940 15, 285 15, 630 15,975 16, 320 6,665 

Group B, master’s degree 14,525 14,870 15,215 15, 560 15,905 16,250 16, 595 940 17.285 

Group C, master’s dorres plus 30 cr 4, 835 15, 180 15, 525 15, 870 16,215 16, 560 905 17,250 17,595 

Grou D, —.— ma 15, 145 15, 490 15, 835 16, 180 6, 525 16, 870 17,215 „560 17,905 

ief exami: 
Director, food services. 
Director, industrial adult education. 
5 Executive assistant to deputy superintendent. 

Group B, master’s degree. 14, 100 14, 435 14,770 15, 105 15, 440 15,775 16, 110 16, 445 16, 780 
Pritt level iV.. z 14, 100 14, 435 14,770 15, 105 „440 15,77 16,110 16, 445 ie 780 
Principal, level III 13,795 14, 130 14,465 , 800 15, 135 15, 470 5, 805 16, 140 16,475 
Principal, level 1 13,490 3,825 14, 160 14, 495 4,830 15, 165 15, 500 5, 835 16,170 
Principal, tevel ..... = 13, 185 13,520 3, 855 14, 190 14,525 4, 860 15, 195 15, 530 15, 865 

= C, master’s d 3 14, 410 14,745 15, 080 15, 415 15, 750 16, 085 420 755 17, 090 

rincipal, level 1 14, 410 14,745 15, 080 15,415 15, 750 16, 085 16, 420 16,755 17, 090 
Principal, tevel 1 „105 „440 14,775 15, 110 15, 445 15, 780 16, 115 450 16, 785 
Principal, level H.. i 14, 135 4, 470 4, 805 15, 140 15, 475 15, 810 16, 145 6, 480 
Principal, level 1 8 13, 495 13, 830 14, 165 4,500 4,835 15, 170 , 505 5, 840 16,175 

api D, doctor’s degr 14,720 15, 055 5,390 15,725 16, 060 16, 395 16, 730 17, 065 7, 400 

rincipal, level V. r , 720 15,055 15, 390 15,725 16,060 16,395 16,730 7,065 17,400 
Principal, tevel ni 14,415 14,750 15, 085 15, 420 15,755 16, 090 16, 425 16, 760 7.095 
CWCPTTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TPTVTVT——— 14, 110 14.445 14, 780 15, 115 15, 450 15, 785 6, 120 16, 455 16,790 
. ̃ ̃ SS RUA RESET TESTE SS 13, 805 14,140 14; 475 14,810 15,145 „ 480 15,815 16, 150 16, 485 


Assistant to assistant superintendent (elementary schools). 
Assistant to assistant superintendent (junior and senior 


high schools), 


Assistant to assistant superintendent (general research, 


budge! = legislation). 
Assistant è 


1 * assistant superintendent (pupil personnel 
Assistant to assistant superintendent (industrial and adult 
jucation, evening and summer 


educa’ vocational educa 
ag 
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Service step 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


“Salary class and group 


Class 6—Continued 
Group D, doctor’s degree—Continued 
Principal, level |—Continued 

Director, elementary education (supervision and instruction). 
Director, health, physical education, athletics, and safety. 
Director, special education. 
Principal, senior high school. 
Principal, junior high school. 
Principal, elementary school, 
Principal, vocational high school. 
Principal, Americanization school. 
Principal, boys’ junior-senior high school. 
Principal, Crete) oes Scion: 


Class 7: 
Group B, master’s degree $12, 815 $13, 120 $13, 425 $13, 730 14, 035 14, 340 $14, 645 14, 950 
Group C, master’s degree 0 ous 13, 125 13, 430 4 3 11 650 14,955 i 260 18 Ba 
Gree? —.— —:.. coer 13, 435 13,740 14, 045 14, 350 14, 655 14, 960 15, 265 15, 570 15, 875 
nst 


ng director, elementary education (supervision a 


ruction). 
Supervising Boer, audiovisual instruction. 
Supervising director, adult education and summer school. 
Supervising director, — ps field. 
Supervising director, ing clinic. 
Supervising director, athletics. 


Director, | attendance, 
Supervising director, curriculum. 


Class 8: 
Group B, master's degree 12, 305 12,610 12,915 13, 320 13, 525 13, 830 14, 135 14, 440 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit- outs A 12,920 13, 4 14.445 k 14 5 
aioe D, doctor’s degree. . 12, 925 13, 230 13, 535 13, 840 14, 145 14, 450 14,755 
ean of students, teachers college. 

Professor, teachers college. 

Registrar, teachers college. 

Statistical analyst. 


Class 9: 
Group A, bachelor's degree. 
Group B, master’s degree 11, 800 12, 105 


Group D, doctor's degree 12, 420 12,725 13, 030 1 1 1 
. director, food agen 8 2 3, 3,335 1.80 13,945 1.0 14,555 14,860 
900 


legree. z 
nt director, audiovisual instruction. 

Assistant director, — field. 

Assistant director, adult education and summer school. 
Class 11 Supervisor, elementary education. 


Group Gunster’ s U06T60:. -~.---------c----n----a-ceccncecencoee 
— 


Group D, s 
Assistant * practical nursing. 
Associate professor, teachers college. 
che oo librarian, teachers college. 
Group B, master’s degree. 10,270 10,575 10,880 1,1 11. 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit-hours. 10, 10, 885 5 58 HT 28 r 
doctor's degree. 


ree. 

nt professor, teachers college. 
Assistant professor, laboratory school. 
Psychiatric social worker. 


“Salary class and group 


Service step Longevity step 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 13 X Y 


Grou A, bachelor's d $7, 430 
achelor’s degree F 
Group B, master’s dene 
Group C, master’s degree 

hours. 


$9,005 $9,320 $9,635 $9,950 $10,265 $10,580 $10,895 $11,210 
5 9,940 10.255 0,570 10,885 11, 200 11.515 11.880 


690 
310 62 
„620 9,935 10,250 10,565 10,880 11,195 11,510 11,825 12,140 
930 10,245 10,560 10,875 11,190 11,505 11,820 12,135 12.480 


Class 15: 
Group A, bachelor’s degree 6,200 6,450 6,700 6,950 7,315 7,625 7,935 8245 8555 8,805 9,050 9,300 9,550 $10,045 $10,665 

Group B, master's degree 820 7, 8 $ $ i „ 8 

Group C» gan ag cones plus 30 credit. 6, 7, 8, 555 865 9,175 9,425 9,670 9,920 10,170 10,665 11, 285 


1 7,130 7,380 7,630 7,880 8,245 8, 555 8,865 9,175 9,485 9, 735 9,980 10, 230 10,480 10,975 11,595 
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2 3 Service step Longevity step 
Sano —_— 1 2 3 7 5 0 7 8 9 160 11 2 B * Y 
Class 15—Continued 
See hours of doctors Ferre. $7,440 $7,690 $7,940 $8,190 $8,555 $8,865 $9,175 $9485 $9795 $10,045 
E -hours or doctor's degree. , „ „ „ „ 
. $8,555 $8,865 $9,175 $9,485 $9,795 $10,045 $10,290 $10,540 $10,790 $11,285 $11,905 
Attendance officer. 


Child labor inspectors. 
Counselor, placement. 
Counselor, araen and second- 


Librarian, gpa AE and second- 
Libsorta teachers coll 
R rch ass istant. ken. 


0 

Assistant superintendent. = = W 5 

4 Sede e ees 16, 850 17.250 17, 650 18, 050 18, 450 18,850 19, 250 650 
SSE oe 5 7 8, 8, 9, 19, 20, 050 


Dean, teachers college. 
Executive assistant to superintendent. 


15, 235 15, 615 15, 995 16, 375 16, 755 17, 135 17, 515 17,895 18,275 
15,915 6, 16,675 a 17, 43: 17,815 18, 18, 575 18,955 
16, 255 16, 635 17, 015 17,395 17,775 18, 155 18, 535 18, 915 19, 295 
6, 16,975 17,355 17,735 18, 115 18, 495 18,875 19; 255 19, 635 
Director, food services. 
Director. industrial adult education. 
Cant Executive assistant to deputy superintendent. 
G B, master’s di 15, 450 15, 815 16, 180 16,545 16, 910 17, 275 17,640 18, 005 18, 370 
"Principal, level! 5, 15, 815 16, 180 15 545 16,910 4 17,640 18, 005 ie 370 
Principal, I 15, 135 15, 500 15, 865 16, 230 6, 17,325 17,690 
Principal, level I 4, 800 15, 165 15, 530 15, 895 16, 16,625 16,990 17,355 17,720 
Principal, level 1 14, 465 14, 830 15, 195 15, 560 15,925 4 16,655 17, 020 6 
Group C, master’s 15,790 16,155 6, 520 16,885 4 17,615 17.880 18,345 18,710 
rincipal, level I 15, 790 16, 155 6, 520 16, 885 17, 250 17,615 17.880 18, 345 18,7 
Principal, level IH 15, 475 15, 6, 205 16, 570 16,935 z 17,665 18, . 
Principal, level 140 15, 15, 876 16, 235 16,965 17,330 17,695 18, 
Principal, level 1 „805 15,170 5, 535 15,900 16, 265 16, 630 16,995 17, 360 17,725 
Group D, r's degr 16, 130 16, 495 16, 860 17, 225 17,590 17,955 18, 320 18, 19, 
incipal, level 30 16, 495 16, 860 17.225 17,590 17,955 18, 320 18, 19, 050 
Principal, level 111 15, 815 16, 180 16, 16,910 17, 275 17,640 18, 18,370 18, 
Praeina level te: isis 18.50 iess lemo lees 18.80 18 18 1.095 
eve „ , „ 5 i 
Assistant — assistant superintendent (elementary schools). sees, 
Assistant to assistant superintendent (junior and senior high 
scl 
Assistant to assistant superintendent (general research, 
budget, and legislation 
* to assistant superintendent (pupil personnel serv- 
Assistant to assistant superintendent (industrial and adult 
Sisaro, vocational education, evening and summer 
Director, elementary education (supervision and instruction). 
Director, health, physical education, athletics, and safety). 
Director, special edi education. 
Principal, senior high school. 
Principal, junior high school. 
Principal, elementary school. 
Principal, vocational high school. 
kaslea Americanization school. 
Principal, ak oF por Shook high school. 
Principal, Ca School. 
Principal, laboratory school. 
1 Principal, veterans” high school. 
Group B AE S n TPTb——X—T————— 14, 045 14, 380 14,715 15, 050 15, 385 15,720 16, 055 16, 390 16,725 
Group C, 8. ‘Secure aaron plus 30 credit-hours__ 14, 385 14,720 15, 055 15, 390 15,725 16, 060 16, 395 16,730 17, 065 
a dk oh AA . —— 14,725 15, 060 15, 395 15, 730 16, 065 16, 400 16,735 17, 070 17, 405 


structi 
Supervising director, ae instruction. 
Supervising director, — erg and summer school. 


Supervisi director, subj 
—.—.—— director, ector, roading chm 
Supervising director, a thleti 

| attendance. 


Director, school att 
Supervising diractor, curriculum. 
Director, elementary education. 
Director’ — education (administration). 
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Service step 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


“Salary class and group 


Class 8: 
Group B, master’s degree 2... ane e eee eeen enon e-e 
Group C, master’s degree, plus 30 credit-hours 
ies TYE TON ni a ee SEAR 
ean of students, teachers college. 

Professor, teachers college. 

Registrar: pono college. 

Statistical prok iah 

Assistant princ pal, senior high school. 

Assistant principal, junior high school. 

Assistant principal, elementary school. 

Assistant principal, vocational high school. 

Assistant principal, Americanization school. ` 

Assistant principal, health school. 


9: 
Group A, bachelor’s degree 
eA B, master’s — 5 
Group C. master’s Agree plus 30 credit-houts 
Group D, doctor's d 


stant irector. fo tood services. 
Class 10: 


%%% »»» „„ 
Group C, Morkas s degree plus 30 credit-hours. 


Group D 
nt director, audiovisual instruction. 
Assistant director, subject field. 
Assistant director, adult education and summer school. 
Supervisor, elementary education. 


s13, 575 
915 
1 255 


m, = $14, 875 $15, 200 
15,215 


TY 525 
15,865 
15, 555 


16, 205 


$15,850 850 
16, 30 


Class 


13, 045 
13, 725 
14, 


14, 405 14,715 15, 025 


13, 240 
13, 580 
13, 920 


Group % ——U ... . 8 
= 5. 3 R —— plus 30 credit-hours. 


12, 750 
13, 090 
13,430 13.720 


14, 010 


Group B, master’s suit 
Group C master’ 5 ese plus 30 credit-hours. 
jegree 


Gove D lor's d a i 
hief attendance officer. 
Clinical psychologist. 


Group B, puur TTT 
ster’s pogron plus 30 credit-hours. . 


Group .... 11, 255 11, 605 
fs sl e | 


— nape) worker. 


12, 190 12, 770 
12, 530 12, 820 13.110 
12, 870 13, 160 13.450 


11, 275 
11, 615 11. 
11,55 


11.975 
12,855 


13; 355 


Service step 


Salam class and - e w—.. — 
* * 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 x Y 


Class 14: 
Group A, bachelor’s degree 


$9, 865 
Group B, master's degree... 


$10, 555 $11,590 $11,935 
10, 545 11, 235 


Gover 6, C, master’s degree plus 
6 
9 doctor's 3 
rdinator of a 
Census supervi 
Class 15: 


master's degree plus 60 
credit-hours or doctor's degree. 


nselor, . — and sec- 


indary 

Librarian, elementary and sec- 

„ondary schools. 
Librarian, teachers college. 
Research assistant. 
School social worker. 
Speech correctionist. 
Instructor, teachers college. 
Instructor, laboratory school 
School psychologist.” 


$10, 210 
10, 890 


11,575 


10,885 11,230 
11,225 11,570 11,915 


8,365 8,705 9,045 
9,045 9,385 9,725 
9,385 9,725 10,065 
9,725 10,065 10, 405 


9, 385 
10; 065 
10, 405 
10, 745 


$11, 245 
11,925 


12, 265 
12.605 


9,655 
10.335 


10,675 
11,015 


12.270 


12. 610 
12, 950 


9.925 
10; 605 


10, 945 
11, 285 


12,615 


12,955 
13,295 


10,195 
10,875 


11,215 
11, 555 


10,465 $11,015 
11,145 “11; 695 


11, 485 
11, 825 


12,035 12,720 
12,375 


On page 9, strike out the salary schedule beginning after line 2 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“Classification 


Per period 


Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 


Scope 1 ‘elementary and 3 schools, pn professor, District of Columbia Teachers College. 


5 directo: 
neipal, ciementar —.— seconda! 
Veterans 1 — centers: Ti 
ult e ion schools: 
T acer 


pon Meer moh 
888 88888288 
Steg oed 
888 88888888 
EEn SSD 
88 Se 
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On page 9, strike out the salary schedule beginning after line 2 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Summer school (regular): 


Teacher, elementary and secondary schools; counselor, elementary and secondary schools; librarian, elementary and secondary schools; school social 

d instructor, District of Columbia Teachers College. 
Psychiatric social worker and assistant professor, District of Columbia Teachers College... 
J T0000 can nen 


worker; speech correctionist; school psychologist; an 


Associate professor, District of Columbia Teachers College. 


Assistant principal, elementary and secondary schools, and professor, District of Columbia Teachers Colle; 


Supervising director 


Principal, elementary and seconda: 


Veterans’ summer school centers: Teacher 


Adult education schools: 


Mr. McMILLAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with further reading of the 
amendment, and that it be printed in 
the Recor» at this point. I shall explain 
the bill and the amendment, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
South Carolina is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment provides for two salary 
schedules to be substituted for those in 
the reported bill (H.R. 16409) with the 
following effect: 

First, schedule 1 of my amendment 
provides that the starting salary for 
teachers with a B.A. degree will be 
$6,200—with a maximum of $10,665— 
effective October 1, 1967—as contrasted 
with $6,400 minimum and $10,800 maxi- 
mum of the reported bill. 

In this regard, my amendment pro- 
vides a pay raise of 6.4 percent costing an 
estimated $4.4 million, as against the 8.3- 
percent raise costing an estimated $5 
million called for by schedule 1 of the 
reported bill. 

Second, schedule 2 of my amendment 
provides that starting teachers with a 
B.A. degree will be paid $6,800—with a 
maximum of $11,700—effective July 1, 
1968, as contrasted with the $7,000 mini- 
mum and $12,040 maximum in the re- 
ported bill, 

My amendment in this regard provides 
a pay raise of 16.8 percent, costing an 
estimated $11.3 million, as contrasted 
with a 19.2-percent raise costing an esti- 
mated $15.8 million for schedule 2 of the 
reported bill. 

As is shown by the committee report 
on H.R. 16409, the teachers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have been treated very 
generously by the Congress down through 
the years. So much so that, as the rer ort 
shows on page 2, the District of Columbia 
teachers have received to date since 1955 
a total of 62.9-percent increase in salary. 
This is a higher percent increase than 
that received by any other District of Co- 
lumbia government employee during the 
same period. The police and firemen in 
this same time have received an increase 
of only 59.2 percent. 

If the reported bill becomes law, the 


“Classification 


total pay increase for teachers since 1955 
will be 82.8 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, if you will examine care- 
fully the pay schedules provided in the 
reported bill and the information con- 
tained in the committee report and the 
committee hearings, you will find that 
the first salary schedule in the reported 
bill, starting at $6,400 for teachers with 
B.A. degrees retroactive to October 1, 
1967, is higher than that of any other 
school in the surrounding metropolitan 
area—Fairfax is the only one even to 
equal this starting salary. 

Also, on this same basis, only four 
cities in the United States with popula- 
ation of over 500,000—Milwaukee, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, and San Francisco— 
have a higher salary in this regard than 
the proposed $6,400 for Washington. 

Further, as to the second salary sched- 
ule in the reported bill, starting at $7,000, 
that figure would place the District of 
Columbia teachers higher than those in 
any other city in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the reported bill, H.R. 
16409, includes two salary schedules pro- 
viding marked increases in the pay of 
the District of Columbia teachers as 
follows: 

First. The first schedule provides a 
starting salary of $6,400 per annum—and 
maximum of $10,800—for teachers with 
B.A. degrees. This increase, effective 
October 1, 1967, was that originally 
recommended by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. It represents 
an 8.3-percent increase for such teachers 
over their present starting salary of 
$5,840. The estimated cost of this in- 
crease is $5.7 million per year, or $5 mil- 
lion for that part of fiscal year 1968 ret- 
roactive to October 1, 1967. 

Second. The second schedule provides 
a starting salary of $7,000—maximum 
$12,040—for teachers with B.A. degrees. 
It represents a 19.2-percent increase for 
such teachers over their present starting 
salary of $5,840. This schedule, effective 
July 1, 1968, will cost an estimated $13 
million per year. 

The present annual budget for teach- 
ers’ salaries in the District of Columbia 
is $64.5 million. 

The increased pay provided teachers 
in the reported bill, continues District 
of Columbia teachers in first place 
among pay raises since 1954 to employees 
of the District of Columbia government, 
as shown by the following tabulation: 


Per period 
Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 
$5.92 61 175 
7.10 KA . 85 
7.40 8.26 9.01 
7.70 8.59 9.37 
8.58 9.58 10. 46 
8. 88 9.92 10, 82 
9.47 10. 58 11. 54 
5.92 6.61 7.21 
6.51 7.27 7.93 
9, 44 10. 54 11.50 
10. 42 11.63 12. 69.“ 


PAY RAISES TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA EMPLOYEES 


[Percent] 
Pay increases Teachers Policeand Classified 
firemen personnel 
Since 1954. 62.9 59.2 50. 3 
Proposed increases. 18.3 10.1 5.0 
8 71.2 69.3 55.3 


1 This represents the increase to the $6,400 starting level. 
When the $7,000 level becomes effective July 1, 1968, the pay 
increase to teachers will be 19.2 percent over present salaries, 
or 82.8 percent total pay increase since 1954. 

The average salary for teachers in the 
District, as of June 1967, was $7,888. If 
to this is added the 8.3-percent increase 
of the first schedule of this bill, the aver- 
age District of Columbia teacher salary 
will be $8,536. 

On the other hand, if to the $7,888 
average is added the second schedule’s 
higher—19.2 percent—increase, the 
average District of Columbia teacher 
salary will be $9,402. 

The following charts reveal the rela- 
tive rank of the District of Columbia 
among the 21 U.S. cities of populations 
in excess of 500,000 in the matter of 
minimum and maximum salaries for 
teachers with the bachelor’s degree and 
with the master’s degree—both at pres- 
ent and as this position would be affected 
by the new salary schedules incorporated 
in H.R. 16409. 


Comparison of minimum salaries paid to 
teachers with bachelor’s degrees 


Washington 


(proposed effective 


Washington (proposed effective (Oc- 


tomer: 1, 1007) oo nee 6, 400 
ON ak oe oe eee 6, 400 
G saarn 6, 250 
oy Fe —————— 2 6, 200 
ae ae, 6, 200 
pl OE! a a A ee 6, 100 
O21 TO EEE SA EES SCO SERS a 6, 000 
BMGMOLS toca cake ̃ woul 6, 000 
CVT 6. 000 
ö a 5, 920 
:: tan sce panne ae 5, 900 


See footnotes at end of tables. 
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Comparison of mazimum salaries paid to 
teachers with bachelor’s degrees 


Washington (proposed, effective 

WUly 25: 8808 Po cane es $12, 040 
PTT leiertiens ese esta bl poketed 11, 150 
eee. 11, 045 
T AAT 10, 810 
Washington (proposed, effective 

e — 10, 800 
OS ae See ee eee eS 10, 500 
— — — — 1 10, 500 
A ey ES ae 10, 350 
Washington (present 10, 185 
T — SRS aS AS 10, 000 
Ann.. eee 9,985 
%§ͤ»—¹u —T i 9, 975 


Comparison of minimum salaries paid to 
teachers with master’s degrees 


Washington (proposed, effective July 
968) 


f 
teachers with master’s degrees 
hepe PA (proposed, effective July 


— ee... ee $12, 740 

a re 1 11. 980 

11, 680 

j ⅛ͤ—— 2 11, 850 

Aa a eee ̃ ̃ . — 11, 650 
Washington (proposed, effective Oct. 

2g (ry ia 11, 430 


Bachelor degree salaries for 
Teachers as of September 1, 1967 range from 
$6,650 to $10,500. However, the salary levels 


Detroit 


for the 1968-69 school year will be in- 
creased and will range from $7,500 to $11,350 
for the Bachelor’s degree. Teachers with 
masters’ degrees now receive from $7,150 to 
$11,000 and next year will receive from $8,000 
to $11,850. 
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Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman ex- 
plain what his amendment does? Does 
the amendment cut back the salary 
of the starting teachers from the pro- 
posal set forth in H.R. 16409. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HORTON. What is the cutback— 
$200 from the amount we reported out 
of the committee? 

Mr. McMILLAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HORTON. Is this for both the 
October 1967 and the July starting 
dates? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HORTON. So instead of $6,400, it 
will be $6,200? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Your statement is 
correct, and $6,800 instead of $7,000 after 
July 1, 1968, 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
the amendment. This was studied in the 
committee, and the full committee re- 
ported out the bill and started the teach- 
ers at the $6,400 and $7,000 levels. I feel 
it is appropriate that we provide these 
starting levels for the teachers, There- 
fore, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike the last word. 

A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker: 
Is there an amendment pending at this 
time offered by the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

The SPEAKER. The answer to that 
is in the affirmative. The gentleman from 
South Carolina has offered an amend- 
ment which is pending. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I appreciate the fact that 
there are very serious fiscal problems 
with which we are confronted in the 
Nation’s Capital. However, the bill which 
is now pending before the House has 
been approved by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia after lengthy hear- 
ings and discussions. It has the recom- 
mendation of the District government 
and the District Commissioner and the 
Bureau of the Budget, and provisions 
have been made in the fiscal recom- 
mendations to the Congress to provide 
for these increases. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, we find at 
the present time that the salaries of the 
school teachers in the District of Colum- 
bia do not compare favorably with those 
of the school systems in the suburbs, and 
here in the District of Columbia there 
are a great many more educational prob- 


2 New York’s newly ratified contract pro- 
vides for a basic pay scale for teachers with 
bachelors’ degrees ranging from $6,200 to 
$10,350 in 14 steps, effective September 1, 
1967. September 1, 1968, the 14-step scale 
becomes $6,600 to $11,000 and on March 1, 
1969, additional pay increases will provide for 
a $6,750 to $11,150 scale. Teachers with 
masters’ degrees plus 30 additional credits 
will now receive a maximum salary of $12,600. 
September 1, 1968, this will be increased to 
$13,600, and to $13,900 on March 1, 1969. 


Source: National Education Association 
Research Report, 1967—68; 1967-R-16; Unpub- 
lished data collected by D.C. Personnel Offi- 
cer; Unpublished data assembled by D.C. 
Personnel Office. 
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lems than exist in the suburbs. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia school population is 
made up of many children who come 
from lower income homes, and many of 
them have neither proper discipline nor 
cultural training. This makes more diffi- 
cult problems for the teachers. Our start- 
ing salaries at the present time are much 
lower than in the suburbs, and even with 
this bill approved the average salary of 
all teachers, including the starting, me- 
dian, and maximum salaries, would not 
be any greater than the average for the 
suburbs. 

I feel that we are going to have a law 
of diminishing returns setting in unless 
we provide a pay increase in the District 
of Columbia at least as high as has been 
recommended in this bill as reported. 

We must not overlook the fact, Mr. 
Speaker, that on last October 1 we raised 
the pay levels of all Federal employees, 
including legislative and District em- 
ployees, to take effect in three separate 
stages. The only thing this bill proposes 
to do at the present time for the teachers 
of the District of Columbia is what we 
did for other employees last fall. I hope 
the House will vote down the proposed 
amendment and approve the bill as re- 
ported by the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, I move 
2 call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 97] 

Abbitt Dowdy Jonas 
Adair er Jones, Ala. 
Addabbo Eckhardt Jones, Mo. 
Anderson, HI. Edwards, Calif. Jones, N.C. 
Anderson, Eilberg Kastenmeier 

Tenn. Eshleman Keith 
Andrews, Ala. Everett King, Calif. 
Ashley Fallon Kirwan 
Ashmore Farbstein Kluczynski 
Aspinall Feighan Kornegay 
Ayres Findley Kupferman 
Barrett Fino Laird 
Berry Flood Lloyd 
Bingham Ford, Gerald R. Long, La. 
Blackburn rd, Lukens 
Bolling William D. McClure 
Bolton Fountain McCulloch 
Bow Fraser McFall 
Brademas Fulton, Tenn. Mailliard 
Brasco G May 
Brock Gardner Michel 
Brown, Ohio Giaimo Miller, Calif. 
Burleson Gibbons 
Button Goodell Moore 
Byrne, Pa. Gray Morgan 
Byrnes, Wis. Green, Oreg. Murphy, N.Y. 
Carey Green, Pa. Nichols 
Celler Gubser Nix 
Clark Gurney Olsen 
Cohelan Hagan O'Neill, Mass. 
Collier Halpern Pepper 
Conable Hansen, Idaho Pickle 
Conyers Hansen, Wash. 
Corbett Harrison Pool 
Corman Harsha Pryor 
Cramer Harvey Pucinski 
Curtis Hébert Purcell 
Delaney Holifield Randall 
Dellenback Holland Rees 
Dent Howard Reid, II 
Diggs Ichord Reinecke 
Dole Irwin Resnick 
Dorn Jacobs Rhodes, Pa. 
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Riegle Slack Waldie 
Rogers, Colo, Stafford Walker 
Ronan Stephens Wampler 
Rooney, Pa Stubblefield Watkins 

th Stuckey Watson 
Roush Taft Whalley 
Roybal Teague, Calif. Widnall 
Sandman Tenzer Wiggins 
St Germain Tuck Wilson, Bob 
St. Onge Tunney Wilson, 
Saylor Udall Charles H. 
Scheuer Vanik Wolff 
Selden Vigorito Wydler 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). On this rollcall 264 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS’ 
SALARY ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1968 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask some- 
one, perhaps the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia or the chairman of the committee, 
if it is true the average salary for teach- 
ers in the District as of June 1967 was 
$7,888? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. If the gen- 
tleman is getting those figures from the 
report, it is a correct statement. 

Mr. GROSS. How does that compare 
with average salaries paid in other cities 
of the United States? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The Dis- 
trict ranks 15th among the 21 cities 
having a population of over 500,000 peo- 
ple in starting salaries for teachers with 
B.S. degrees. This is very low. 

Mr. GROSS. What was that statement? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The Dis- 
trict ranks No. 15 among the 21 cities 
of the United States having populations 
in excess of 500,000 people, for starting 
salaries for teachers. 

Mr. GROSS. If the 19.2-percent in- 
crease proposed in this bill is approved, 
then what would be the comparison with 
the other cities of the United States? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. It would 
be top among the 21 cities I have men- 
tioned, and it would compare favorably 
with the average of the school systems in 
the suburbs. It would be a little higher 
on the starting salaries, and a little lower 
so far as maximum salaries are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course the Members of 
the House have nothing to do with the 
salaries paid in the suburbs, but every- 
thing to do with the salaries paid in the 
District of Columbia. This would be the 
top, the gentleman says, over the coun- 
try; is that correct? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Insofar as 
starting salaries are concerned, yes. How- 
ever, I am not certain as to the compari- 
son as far as average salaries are 
concerned. 

The gentleman says we have nothing 
to do with the salaries paid on the sub- 
urbs, but we have to compete with these 
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suburban communities in getting teach- 
ers for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GROSS. I meant in terms of vot- 
ing on the proposition of the teachers 
salaries established by Congress. 

I understand there is competition for 
teachers. But this bill would bring the 
average teacher's salary in the District 
of Columbia to $9,402. I assume that is 
for a 9-month school year; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. It is a lit- 
tle more than that. It is approximately 
10 months. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to my 
friend from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I have searched the report 
and now have the teachers pay increase 
hearings available. For the life of me I 
cannot find what the total cost of H.R. 
16409 would be, nor how it is to be fi- 
nanced. 

I wonder if the gentleman would yield 
to those who know, for a further ex- 
planation of those two points. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. It would 
cost a total of $13 million per full fiscal 
year when the July 1 increase is put into 
effect. In other words, when the second 
level is placed into full effect, the in- 
crease would cost $13 million per fiscal 
year. 

Mr, HALL. Thirteen million dollars 
per annum? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, Per an- 
num. 

Mr. HALL. Is there any further com- 
ment the gentleman or the distinguished 
chairman of the committee would care 
to make as to how this is to be financed? 
Is it in the budget? Is it just to be taken 
out of general revenues we anticipate 
may or may not come in as taxes, or is 
it part of the administration’s planned 
deficit for this year again? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. If the 
gentleman will yield further, there is a 
revenue bill now pending before the 
House Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia which would provide several areas 
of tax increases, as well as an increase 
in the Federal payment. There are also 
proposals to increase the real property 
tax for the people living in the District of 
Columbia, It will be a general revenue 
increase measure. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s responding in this manner. He 
does concur with me it is not set forth 
in the report; is that correct? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. No, the 
matter of additional revenues is not in 
the report. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. GROSS. Was the gentleman giv- 
ing me comparisons as between those 
who hold bachelor’s degrees or master’s 
degrees? Which was he using in his 
figures? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Actually, 
when I mentioned the maximum salary 
in talking about a comparison with the 
suburbs, the District of Columbia would 
rank third, with all of the school sys- 
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tems in the suburbs, insofar as the maxi- 
mum for bachelor’s degrees; fifth in the 
maximum of master’s degrees; fifth in 
the master’s degrees plus 30 hours; 
fourth in the master’s degrees plus 60 
hours—compared with the systems in the 
suburbs. 

Mr. GROSS. How many teachers in 
the District of Columbia would be bene- 
fited by this legislation who hold only 
temporary certificates? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I do not 
know what the percentage is at the pres- 
ent time. Perhaps the gentleman from 
South Carolina has that information. 

Mr. GROSS. It has been 36 or 37 per- 
cent. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. About 35 
to 40 percent of the teachers are not fully 
qualified for permanent status. 

Mr. GROSS. This increase would be 
given to those who hold temporary cer- 
tificates? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Yes. It is 
to be provided for all schoolteachers in 
me system. It certainly is, and it should 


e. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 

BERT). The time of the gentleman from 
Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me that we are here again yielding to 
pressure. 

I have Public Law 330 of the 84th Con- 
gress before me. It provides as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That no per- 
son shall accept or hold office or employment 
in the Government of the United States or 
any agency thereof, including wholly owned 
Government corporations, who— 

(3) participates in any strike or asserts the 
right to strike against the Government of the 
United States or such agency; 


Public Law 637 provides in section 3 
that: 

From and after July 1, 1956, the provisions 
of Public Law 330 of the 84th Congress, ap- 
proved August 9, 1955, shall be applicable to 
the Government of the District of Columbia. 


I recall that it was only a short time 
ago that the teachers of the District of 
Columbia went on strike and spent a day 
lobbying the Congress in behalf of the 
teachers salary bill. 

The question I want to ask someone on 
the District Committee is why the provi- 
sions of Public Law 330 and Public Law 
637 were not invoked. The question I 
want answered is how the teachers in the 
District of Columbia could strike and 
bring pressure on the Congress and still 
retain their jobs. Why did the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia not in- 
voke the law which prohibits teachers or 
any other District of Columbia employees 
from striking? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I will say 
to the gentleman from Iowa that a play 
on words is involved here. The teachers 
union contends that this was not a strike. 
I agree with the gentleman, however, 
that it was in fact a strike and hence a 
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violation of the law. But the teachers 
stated they were taking administrative 
leave, which they have authority to take 
up to a limit of 3 days a year. The com- 
mittee correctec that problem, however, 
by making provision in this bill that no 
more than 5 percent of the schoolteach- 
ers in the District of Columbia may be 
allowed to take administrative leave at 
any one time, which will prevent this 
type of leave being taken in the future to 
conceal a strike or whatever it may be 
called. But if they do walk out in a strike, 
it is certainly a violation of the law and 
they should be prosecuted for it. How- 
ever, I do not think it is a responsibility 
of the House Committee on the District 
of Columbia to do that. 

Mr. GROSS. This is again after the 
fact of the action taken by the Congress. 
The action we propose to take in this bill 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
provisions of Public Laws 330 and 637. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. If the 
gentleman will yield, it will prevent more 
than 5 percent of them from using ad- 
ministrative leave all at one time. 

Mr. GROSS. But the gentleman 
agrees with me that they went out on 
strike? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I think 
that in fact it was a strike. I may point 
out to the gentleman from Iowa, how- 
ever, that at that time we were consider- 
ing the salary legislation. We were plan- 
ning to act on the legislation, and we did 
so strictly on its merits. The strike or the 
pressure attempted by the teachers not- 
withstanding, we acted on this bill on 
its merits and only on its merits. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman spoke of 
the increase in pay for Class Act em- 
ployees. Is it not true that since 1954 the 
increase has been 55.3 percent for Class 
Act employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The in- 
crease is in three stages: October 1, 1967, 
July 1, 1968, and then again next year. 

Mr. GROSS. Your own report states 
Gane it is an increase of 55.3 percent since 
1954. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. That is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. This bill would bring the 
increase in teachers salaries for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to 82.8 percent or al- 
most 83 percent over the same period. 
Is that not correct, I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. That is 
correct. The reason for that is that over 
a period of many years, the schoolteach- 
ers of the District of Columbia have not 
been making proper salaries in relation- 
ship to their professional responsibili- 
ties, as compared with employees under 
the Class Act. 

Mr. GROSS. But in committee you did 
tied this bill retroactive to October 1, 
1967. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Did we 
not make the Class Act increases retro- 
active to that same date? 

Mr. GROSS. You did. I did not. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The Con- 
gress did. And the House also approved 
for a pay increase for the police and fire- 
men, retroactive to October 1, 1967. 

Mr. GROSS. In view of the financial 
crisis that faces the District of Colum- 
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bia, I do not agree with this retroactive 
windfall for the teachers of the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Speaker, I suppcrt the McMillan 
amendment to cut this bill, and unless it 
is adopted I will have no alternative but 
to vote against the increase. 

In view of the financial crisis that con- 
fronts this country it is impossible for 
me to vote a 19-percent increase in 
teacher pay in the District of Columbia, 
raising the pay level here to the highest 
in the Nation. Moreover, this would be 
capitulation to the worst kind of pres- 
sure. 

Some of the speakers have indicated 
that these increases in pay will cure the 
problems of the schools of the District of 
Columbia. Nothing could be further from 
the truth and I predict that time and 
events will demonstrate that this is but 
another attempt to appease through the 
use of the public purse. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that all of us want 
to do what is right in the promotion of 
education in our country. I think there 
are some issues which should be men- 
tioned in connection with the considera- 
tion of legislation relating to the District 
of Columbia schools. 

I have in my hand a publication issued 
by the Washington Teachers Union 
headed “Why Did Washington Burn?— 
A Relevant Lesson Plan and Resources 
for District of Columbia Teachers.” 

This publication is a suggested lesson 
plan, not given by the persons charged 
with responsibility for running the 
schools and administering them in the 
District of Columbia, but by the Wash- 
ington Teachers Union. The union says 
this lesson plan was developed by the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence in cooperation with the Washington 
Teachers Union. It says it was prepared 
to deal with the current social unrest. 
They say, among other things, that it 
would be disastrous if the teachers in the 
District of Columbia returned to “Dick 
and Jane,” and to biased history text- 
books and to an observance of Afro- 
American history that is limited to 1 
week a year. 

The first item in this so-called lesson 
plan is a vocabulary section. The words 
listed are ones to be emphasized and 
the teachers are to indoctrinate the chil- 
dren in the use of those words. What are 
they? “Revolution, rebellion, insurrec- 
tion, police state, curfew, reparations, 
credit, maze, democracy, ghetto, quality 
education, urban renewal, power struc- 
ture, Kerner Commission Report, dep- 
rivation, uprising, occupation troops, 
civil disobedience, institutional racism, 
riot, self-determination, soul brother, 
coming together, freeway, exploitation, 
black power.” 

These are the words that in the vocab- 
ulary training the teachers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are to burn into the 
minds of children. 

Mr. Speaker, I see nowhere in this ar- 
ticle the words “love,” or “brotherhood,” 
or “performance,” or “Americanism,” or 
any of those which many of us believe 
should be words with which children 
should be familiar. 
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When they get over to the fourth item 
they refer to “contemporary forces in the 
black community.” They say this is to be 
utilized as a point of departure in dis- 
cussing the movement. I do not know 
what movement they are talking about. 
It is a very limited list. Listed among the 
group is Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Stokely Carmichael, Julius Hobson, Mrs. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Fannie Lou 
Hamer, Rufus “Catfish” Mayfield, 
Marion Barry, C. Sumner “Chuck” Stone, 
Muhammad Ali—TI believe that is Cassius 
Clay—Eartha Kitt, Adam Clayton 
Powell, Mrs. Willie Hardy, Rev. Chan- 
ning Phillips, Bayard Rustin, Rev. Al- 
bert B. Cleage, Sterling Tucker, Floyd 
McKissick, Elijah Muhammad, Sammy 
Davis, Jr., and H. Rap Brown. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The time of the gentleman from 
North Carolina has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WHITENER 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WHITENER (continuing). Mr. 
Speaker, Malcolm X, Roy Wilkins. Then 
they say “most importantly those many 
grassroots leaders who come from the 
corners, the barber shops, the block 
clubs, et cetera.” 

In this material they ask that the 
teachers discuss the question of looting 
in Washington, and after saying that one 
question raised by this thought is who 
really did the looting, they say “what 
about the store owners who have over- 
priced their goods for years in black com- 
munities?” 

In other words, they are attempting to 
justify looting by overpricing charges 
against merchants. 

They then ask the question on the re- 
building of the District of Columbia in 
this manner: “Who should control the 
establishment of a new District of Co- 
lumbia?” 

They ask the students whether it 
should be the city power structure, or 
whether it should be another group call- 
ing itself the Beacon House, whose 
spokesman is C. Sumner “Chuck” Stone. 
The entire lesson plan—which is not, as 
I understand it, an authorized plan by 
the school authorities—indicates that 
those who run this organization are not, 
by their program, contributing to the 
well-being of the community. 

When they get to the last part on sug- 
gested reading material for students, 
these are the suggested books: “The Au- 
tobiography of Malcolm X,” “Dark Ghet- 
to,” “Black Power,” “Tel: It Like It Is,” 
by Chuck Stone, “Civil Disorders” 
“Black Man’s Burden,” “Tally’s Corner,” 
“The Negro in 20th Century America,” 
“The Invention of the Negro,” “The 
Black Muslims in America,” “What 
Chance for Black Power?” by New Re- 
public, “Why We Can’t Wait,” by Dr. 
Martin Luther King, “An Advocate of 
Black Power Defines It,” by Charles V. 
Hamilton, “When Black Students Take 
Over a Campus,” by Ernest Holsendolph 
and John Mathews, and “The Black 
Power Revolt,” edited by Floyd B. Bar- 
bour. 

That is the lesson plan. They say that 
the battle of Lexington and Concord is 
cited by historians as an act of patriot- 
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ism. They say that teachers should tell 

the students that those who fought were 

engaging in fact in a kind of guerrilla 
warfare. That they were “snipers.” 

Again, “this question can be discussed 
with respect to the major outbreaks in 
our urban centers today.” 

There are many people of both races 
in this country who are trying to seek a 
method whereby law and order will pre- 
vail. It shocks me to see that a group 
charged with the responsibility of edu- 
cating our youth would develop a so- 
called lesson plan such as that proposed 
by the Washington Teachers Union. 

I might point out that in another place 
they say that what is happening in this 
country today raises the question of ra- 
cial genocide. “One should not overlook 
the rape or ‘looting’ of Africans from 
their homeland by the white slave traders 
who began the tradition of racism in the 
United States.” 

This is startling, Mr. Speaker, and I 
ask unanimous consent that this docu- 
ment may be made a part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The document referred to follows: 

Way Dm WASHINGTON Burn?—A RELEVANT 
Lesson PLAN AND RESOURCES FOR DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA TEACHERS 
The brutal murder of Dr. Martin Luther 

King, Jr., demands that teachers everywhere 
continue to confront the issue of racism in 
their classrooms. As we all know, the mur- 
der of Dr. King should not really be a shock 
to America, for he is only one of the many 
freedom fighters who have died at the hands 
of a white racist society in recent years. 

In an effort to confront this burning issue, 
particularly in view of Dr. King’s assassina- 
tion and the recent uprising in the District 
of Columbia, a committee of The Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, in coopera- 
tion with the WTU, has prepared the follow- 
ing lesson plan to deal with the current so- 
cial unrest. 

The plan is merely a suggested one, for it 
does not provide a comprehensive study 
guide. However, we hope it can serve as a 
starting point with respect to offering a 
relevant curriculum to our students for the 
remainder of the school year. 

As Dr. King once said, “We can’t afford to 
return to a business-as-usual attitude.” It 
will be disastrous if the teachers in D.C, re- 
turn to Dick and Jane, to biased history 
textbooks, and to an observance of Afro- 
American history that is limited to one week 


I. VOCABULARY 


Revolution Deprivation 
Rebellion Racism 
Insurrection Uprising 

Police State Occupation Troops 
Curfew Civil Disobedience 
Reparations Institutional Racism 
Credit Riot 

Maze Self-determination 
Democracy Soul Brother 
Ghetto Coming Together 
Quality Education Freeway 

Urban Renewal Exploitation 


Power Structure Black Power 
Kerner Commission 
Report 
Il, VIOLENT EVENTS IN THE CONTEMPORARY 
FREEDOM STRUGGLE 


A. Death of Emmett Till in Mississippi, 
1956. 

B. Murder of Medgar Evers, field secretary, 
Mississippi NAACP, 1963. 
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C. Death of four Sunday school children 
in a Bi , Ala. church, 1963. 

D. Murder of James Chaney, Andrew Good- 
man, and Michael Schwerner in Philadelphia, 
Miss., 1964, while with the Mississippi Free- 
dom Project. 

E. Death of Col. Lemuel Penn of Washing- 
ton, D.C. while driving through the South. 

F. Death of Mrs. Viola Liuzzo of Detroit 
following the Selma to Montgomery, Ala., 
March, 1965. 

G. Death of Jimmie Lee Jackson in Selma, 
Ala., 1965. 

H. Death of Malcolm X in New York City, 
1965. 

I. Murder of the Orangeburg, S.C. stu- 
dents, 1968. 

J. Assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., Memphis, Tenn., 1968. 


III. APPROACHES TO RESOLVING THE PROBLEM OF 
RACISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


A. Nonviolent Confrontation: This philos- 
ophy was the one advocated by Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. and the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. 

1. The approach to nonviolence does not 
preclude the use of self-defense. 

2. Dr. King’s philosophy as manifested by 
his direct confrontations with all kinds of 
power structures did not mean passive ac 
ceptance of the status quo. This point should 
be stressed. 

a. Dr. King said, in 1967: “We will be 
greatly misled if we feel that the problem will 
work itself out. Structures of evil do not 
crumble by passive waiting. If history teaches 
anything, it is that evil is recalcitrant and 
determined and never voluntarily relin- 
quishes its hold short of an almost fanatical 
resistance. Racism can well be that corrosive 
evil that will bring down the curtain on 
Western civilization.” 

b. Some confrontations that might be dis- 
cussed in class include: The Montgomery, 
Ala., bus boycott, Albany, Ga., 1962, Birming- 
ham, Ala., 1963, Selma, Ala., 1965, Poor Peo- 
ple’s Campaign, 1968. 

8. Nonviolence as a philosophy. 

4. Nonviolence as a tactical method in deal- 
ing with the power structure. Note: It might 
be very worthwhile here to discuss the com- 
ment made by Dick Gregory in Washington, 
D.C., April 13, 1968, in which he pointed out 
that “Those concerned about justice should 
start talking about Dr. King’s purpose, not 
about his method.” 

B. Other Approaches Employed: 

1. Deacons for Self-Defense, Louisiana. 

2. Militant urban guerrilla tactics. 

3. Organizational approaches. 

a. Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SNCC). 

b. Congress on Racial Equality (CORE). 

c. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP). 

d. The Urban League. 

e. The Black Muslims. 


IV. CONTEMPORARY FORCES IN THE BLACK 
COMMUNITY 


(To be utilized as a point of departure in 
discussing the movement. It is a very limited 
list:) 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Stokely Carmichael, 

Dick Gregory. 

Julius Hobson. 

Mrs. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Fannie Lou Hamer, 

Rufus (Catfish) Mayfield. 

Marion Barry. 

C. Sumner (Chuck) Stone. 

Muhammad Ali. 

Eartha Kitt. 

Adam Clayton Powell. 

Mrs, Willie Hardy. 

The Rev. Channing Phillips, 

Bayard Rustin. 

The Rev. Albert B. Cleage. 

Sterling Tucker. 

Floyd McKissick. 

Elijah Muhammad. 
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Sammy Davis, Jr. 

H. Rap Brown. 

Malcolm X. 

Roy Wilkins. 

And, most important, those many grass- 
roots leaders who come from the corner, the 
barber shops, the block clubs, etc. 

V. WASHINGTON, D.C., APRIL, 1968—CIVIL DIS- 
ORDER OR INSURRECTION? 

A. From the Washington Post, April 14, 
column by Wolf Von Eckhardt: “There must 
be a lesson in this. It is certainly obvious 
that urban renewal can no longer be used to 
take land from the poor for the benefit of 
the rich, as was done in Washington’s South- 
west.” This comment can be used to start a 
discussion of the whole area of urban re- 
newal, and why it is often called “Negro ro- 
moval.” 

B. From the Evening Star, April 14, col- 
umn by John Mathews and Ernest Holden- 
dolph: (“The following is a comment by a 
black student which appeared in the article.) 
nne Negro has wanted all of these years 
for the white man to listen to him; now the 
white man is ready to listen to him I 
am sorry it took the burning of his store in 
order for him to listen, but in my opinion, 
that’s the price you have to pay. It has been 
made clear these past few days that the Negro 
isn’t going to let Mr. White Man push him 
around any longer. And I cannot blame this 
generation.“ 

One question raised by this thought is, who 
really did the looting? What about the store 
owners who have overpriced their goods for 
years in black communities. For reference, re- 
call the series of articles that appeared in the 
Washington Post about two months ago on 
the credit stores operating in the black com- 
munity, particularly those on 7th St. Last 
fall, a Congressional Subcommittee found 
that a large chain store raised its prices on 
the day welfare checks came out and sold 
poor-quality produce to its stores in the ghet- 
tos while high-quality produce was being sold 
in white area stores, 

C. Rebuilding the District of Columbia. 
Who should control the establishment of a 
new D. C.? 

1, The city power structure has established 
the Urban Coalition, which is comprised pri- 
marily of local business leaders, professional 
people, and politicians. 

2. Another group, calling itself Beacon, 
whose spokesman is ©. Sumner (Chuck) 
Stone, stated April 12 that this all-black 
group is ready to supervise the rebuilding of 
the city’s devastated areas. Stone stated that 
the organization “will have veto powers over 
any employment of consultants by the gov- 
ernment, and expressly rejects the utiliza- 
tion of white so-called urbanologists with 
their plantation psychology.” 

3. A discussion of the term “black power” 
as it relates to political, economic, and cul- 
tural life, and of its implications in dis- 
cussing the question of who should rebuild 
Washington. As Dr. Charles Hamilton wrote 
in the New York Times of April 14, 1968, 
“Black power must not be naive about the 
intentions of white decision makers to yield 
to anything without a struggle and a con- 
frontation by organized power, Black people 
will gain only as much as they can win 
through their ability to organize independ- 
ent bases of economic and political power 
through boycotts, electoral activity, rent 
strikes, work stoppages, and pressure-group 
bargaining. And it must be clear that whites 
will have to bargain with blacks or continue 
to fight them in the streets of the Detroits 
and Newarks.” Dr. Hamilton's thoughts offer 
a basis for a lively discussion on the entire 
issue of who should rebuild D.C, 

VI, SOME HISTORICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

A. The Declaration of Independence. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
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alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are in- 
stituted among Men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed, That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the Right of 
the People to alter or to abolish it.” 

Speaking in Georgetown on April 13, Dick 
Gregory quoted this passage from the 
Declaration of Independence, pointing out 
that it can justify revolution for black citi- 
zens now, as it did for the colonists nearly 
200 years ago. The injection of this thought 
into the classroom should certainly provide 
some provocative discussions. 

B. In one of his last talks in Washington, 
D.C., Dr. King told his audience he was not 
unmindful of the concentration camps the 
United States established for the Japanese- 
Americans during World War II. This point 
could be discussed, particularly if it raised 
in connection with what has happened to the 
American Indians, This whole subject raises 
the question of racial genocide. One should 
not overlook the rape or “looting” of Africans 
from their homeland by the white slave trad- 
ers who began the tradition of racism in the 
United States. 

O. The American Revolution, 1776—The 
Freedom Movement Revolution, 1968. 

1. The Boston Tea Party is viewed by 
American historians as an act of patriotism. 
England however, viewed this action as 
“looting.” What were these “vandals” strik- 
ing out against? Turning to the contempo- 
rary scene, what were black citizens striking 
out against in Detroit, Newark, Watts, Cin- 
cinnati, Rochester, Washington, Baltimore, 
etc.? 

2. The battle of Lexington and Concord is 
again viewed by American historians as an 
act of patriotism. Those who fought were, in 
fact, engaged in guerrilla warfare. They were 
“snipers.” Again, this question can be dis- 
cussed with respect to the major outbreaks 
in our urban centers today. 

8. The famous Boston Massacre, where a 
black American, Crispus Attucks, was shot 
down by the British, is also viewed as an- 
other act of patriotism. The real situation 
found a group of young men hurling verbal 
venom and snowballs at the constituted au- 
thority, British soldiers. These young men 
were, in today’s language “inciting a riot.” 
The same point illustrated in items 1 and 2 
above can be raised here. 

4. The whole question of law and order, and 
what this concept means to black Ameri- 
cans. From the report of the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders, pp. 
10-11: “A climate that tends toward ap- 
proval and encouragement of violence as a 
form of protest has been created by white 
terrorism directed against nonviolent pro- 
test; by open defiance of law and federal 
authority, by state and local officials resist- 
ing desegregation.” 

a. What about the seating of the Con- 
gressmen from Mississippi, where Afro- 
Americans are still denied political freedom? 
In fact, Mississippi is in violation of the 
U.S. Constitution and therefore one could 
raise the question of whether she is entitled 
to have Congressional representation. 

b. The current governors of both Georgia 
and Alabama are on record as being officially 
opposed to any laws dealing with civil 
rights. 

c. The mayor of Dearborn, Mich, is officially 
sponsoring gun clubs for Dearborn citizens 
in an effort to prepare for the hot summer. 
Dearborn is a lily-white community outside 
Detroit. What would happen if H. Rap Brown 
or Stokely Carmichael were openly sponsor- 
ing such “recreational activity.” 

d. What about laws broken each day with 
respect to slum landlords here in the Dis- 
trict, or job discrimination in the D.C. rec- 
reation department or in the federal govern- 
ment, etc. At this point the teacher can dis- 
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cuss with the students the kind of racism 
and discrimination the students observe 
every day in their community. 

e. The question of law and order then 
should be raised in terms of how the law is 
being enforced, and upon whom is it being 
enforced? 

f. Who is interested in preserving order? 
Is it the current people who have power and 
do not want any social change? Do these same 
people who want order violate civil-rights 
laws every day? Finally, should we even dis- 
cuss law and order in the same context? 

g. Racism in Education, Get copies of Hob- 
son’s brief in the case of Hobson vs. Hansen, 
and also Judge J. Skelly Wright’s decision in 
that case, especially the section concerning 
textbooks, Why are school facilities so poor 
in ghetto areas? Why is the record of stu- 
dent achievement less than is considered 
satisfactory? What are students being meas- 
ured by and for, and is this a fair way to 
judge them? 

b. The political “clout” of the white com- 
munity is illustrated by the recent develop- 
ments concerning the route of a new free- 
way through the District of Columbia. Con- 
gress stopped a freeway from coming down 
Wisconsin Ave. through wealthy white neigh- 
borhoods and passed a law prohibiting free- 
ways west of 12th St. N.W. and then tried 
to put the “concrete monster” through 
Brookland, a black and poor peoples’ neigh- 
borhood, according to the Emergency Com- 
mittee on the Transportation Crisis. 

VII. A MAJOR POINT TO DISCUSS REGARDING DR. 


KING'S MURDER 


Many civil rights leaders, including mem- 
bers of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, and many “folks” on the streets 
have accused a sick white society, a racist 
white society, a violent society, of murdering 
Dr. King. Then there are those who believe 
the murderers were sick, thus focusing atten- 
tion on the individual killer or killers. Thus, 
the burning question to discuss is, who really 
killed Dr. King? 


VIII, SUGGESTED READING MATERIAL 


“The Autobiography of Malcolm X” (Grove 
Press, 1965). 

“Dark Ghetto” by Dr. Kenneth B. Clark 
(Harper & Row, 1965). 

“Black Power,” by Stokely Carmichael and 
Charles Hamilton (Random House, 1968). 
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A NEW KIND OF TEACHING 

Discover how exciting a really free-student- 
directed classroom can be. Join us in volun- 
teering to teach in Freedom Schools this 
spring and summer. 

Call the Washington Teachers’ 
223-2460. 

One need not to be a teacher by occupation 
to teach in the Freedom Schools. 
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WHITE RACISM 1 

Malcolm X, appearing at a Harvard Law 
School forum on Dec. 16, 1964, shortly be- 
fore his death, was asked to explain the 
difference between white racism and black 
racism. He said: 

“If we react to white racism with a violent 
reaction, to me that’s not black racism. If 
you come to put a rope around my neck and 
I hang you for it, to me that’s not racism. 
Yours is racism, but my reaction has nothing 
to do with racism. My reaction is the reaction 
of a human being, reacting to defend him- 
self and protect himself. This is what our 
people haven’t done, and some of them, at 
least at the high academic level, don’t want 
to. But most of us aren’t at that level.” 

MARTIN LUTHER KING’S LAST WARNING ! 

“Our national government is playing Rus- 
sian roulette with riots; it gambles with 
another summer of disaster. Not a single 
basic social cause of riots has been corrected. 
Though ample resources are available, they 
are squandered substantially on war. How- 
ever, the inhumanity and irresponsibility of 
Congress and the Administration are not a 
reflection of popular attitudes—legislation 
to abolish slums and end all unemployment 
have been endorsed by a wide majority of 
the American people in reputable polls. Yet, 
these positive proposals, like the recom- 
mendations of the President's Commission 
on Civil Disorders, will be filed away to 
gather dust if the people do not generate 
relentless pressure on Congress. 

“It was obdurate government callousness 
to misery that first stoked the flames of rage 
and frustration. With unemployment a 
scourge in Negro ghettos, the government 
still tinkers with trivial half-hearted meas- 
ures, refuses still to become an employer of 
last resort. It asks the business community 
to solve the problem as though its past 
failures qualified it for future success.”—Dr, 
Martin Luther King’s last letter asking sup- 
port for his march in Washington, as re- 
printed in I. F. Stone’s Weekly for April 15, 
1968. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that when we are considering pay 
increases that we should look at the rec- 
ord, and determine whether or not there 
is a situation here at which we should 
look very closely to see just what kind 
of information is being suggested for 
the students in the District of Columbia. 

The Nation is demanding that we get 
back on the track of law and order. If 
the Members do not believe that, then 
they should go home to their districts 
and talk to their people. This type of 
lesson plan, I say in all kindness, will 
result only in chaos in this country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from North Carolina 
has again expired. 

(On the request of Mr. Gross, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WHITENER was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Am I correct in assuming 
that the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, mentioned as having a part 
in laying out this program for instruc- 
tion in the District of Columbia, is the 
same Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference which intervened in the 
strike of garbage disposal workers in 
Memphis, Tenn.? Does the gentleman 


1 Transposed from original copy to preserve 
continuity. 
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know whether this is the same orga- 
nization? 

Mr. WHITENER. I read the same press 
reports the gentleman has read. 

Mr. GROSS. Under the guise of pro- 
tecting civil rights, or having something 
to do with civil rights, the organization 
intervened in the garbage disposal strike 
in Memphis, Tenn.? 

Mr. WHITENER. In the so-called les- 
son plan it is interesting to note that 
Malcolm X is quoted very liberally along 
with other individuals who I do not be- 
lieve can be likened to the patriots at 
the Boston Tea Party. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further 

Mr. WHITENER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the gentleman heard 
a single word from the so-called city 
government in Washington headed by 
Mayor Washington or Commissioner 
Washington or whatever you want to call 
him, in protest to the strike by teachers 
in the District of Columbia on, I believe 
it was, March 6 or 7 of this year? Did 
the gentleman hear one word of protest 
that the schools were closed, that the 
teachers were on strike, and in droves 
were lobbying Congress for a pay 
increase? 

Mr. WHITENER. I think the gentle- 
man and I would agree that a society will 
not long last, a democratic society, when 
the schoolteachers show so little regard 
for the responsibility that they have. At 
the end of the year, if they desire to 
resign, they certainly can do so. They 
should not show a callous disregard of 
the welfare of their students by walking 
out of the classrooms during a school 
session. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we all share a con- 
cern for the nature of the curriculum in 
the District of Columbia, and the quality 
of education in the District of Columbia. 
As the gentleman from North Carolina 
and the gentleman from Iowa in colloquy 
a moment ago have pointed out, things 
are not as we would all like to see them. 
There is concern. But where I would 
differ with these gentlemen is in what I 
think we ought to do about it. 

Are you going to continue with a 
school system in which 95 percent of all 
the new teachers have to be hired on a 
temporary basis because you could not 
recruit fully qualified teachers? Are you 
going to continue with that kind of sit- 
uation? Or are you going to go along 
with a school system in which the num- 
ber of faculty members with masters 
degrees has dropped in 4 years from 36 
percent to 25 percent—and this is one 
of the indices which is depended upon 
by educators to test the quality of a 
school system and to give leadership in 
strengthening the curriculum and broad- 
ening the curriculum? Are you going to 
go on with that sort of situation indefi- 
nitely? Are you going to tolerate a school 
system in which the percentage of per- 
manent teachers has dropped from 71 
percent in the 1956-57 year to a low of 
42.5 percent in 1966-67? Is that the kind 
of situation that you want to perpetuate? 
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Mr. Speaker, I think if we do not de- 
feat this amendment, and if we do not 
pass the bill as the committee recom- 
mended it to the House, then we are go- 
ing to perpetuate these kinds of lower 
standards, standards that are lower than 
those acceptable to any Member of this 
House. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I think at this point we 
should talk in this House about the al- 
ternatives which we have. I think any 
impression that this pill is a direct re- 
sponse to some type of threat should im- 
mediately be put aside, because this bill 
is a compromise between the bill origi- 
nally offered, which war $7,000 per year 
retroactive to October of last year, and 
other proposals that were made in the 
committee. It was carefully thought out, 
and a tax program has been proposed in 
support of it. 

The thing that worries me most of all 
are the comments of some of the recent 
speakers, who seem to say the solution 
to the problem we have in Washington, 
D.C.—and we all admit it is a desperate- 
ly difficult time—is some type of “let us 
punish someone now,” or “let us punish 
the schoolchildren,” or “let us not pay 
the teachers.” In other words, “let us 
drive our people into two competing 
groups”—two groups competing often in 
a violent fashion. 

I, for one, do not want to be a part of 
that. I do not think the Congress of the 
United States wants to be a part of that. 
I have heard Member after Member on 
this floor stand and say that one of the 
touchstones, one of the few key things 
that can now be done in this country in 
our cities is to improve our educational 
system in the urban centers, so that our 
people, black and white, can compete 
in the type of industrial society that we 
have today. 

Yet, to get a teacher who is capable, a 
teacher who is dedicated, a teacher who 
has the talent to go into a central city, 
we must pay the teacher more than we 
pay in the suburbs. The schools in the 
cities are more difficult, the classes are 
larger, discipline is more difficult, and 
the buildings are falling down around 
them. The classes are not integrated 
classes in this city. It is hard to try to 
bring people in to do the things that 
have to be done in education in Wash- 
ington, D.C. It takes a salary schedule to 
do it. This salary schedule is not out of 
line. 

To the gentleman who asked the ques- 
tion about the report—and I think the 
report is well done—it indicates direct 
comparisons on pages 5, 6, and 7 be- 
tween the various cities of the United 
States. The only place where the salary 
will be first will be on bringing people in, 
and there is a reason for that. We have 
the most difficult recruiting job of any 
place in this geographic area. If we 
want to bring in the teachers and thus 
have people who can bridge the gap 
here, if we are to have dedicated and 
good people, we must not shut them out. 
Do not shut out the people who can real- 
ly begin to make the whole educational 
system work. 

In addition to that, we know, for ex- 
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ample, one of the problems in the riot- 
ing recently here was with schoolchil- 
dren. There is good reason to believe 
children should not be released from 
school on days like this. If we are to im- 
prove this situation we must have capa- 
ble and dedicated people as teachers. 

One article has been read into the 
Recorp here, but that does not repre- 
sent all the schoolteachers who get up 
every morning, who work all day long, 
who work in the afternoon to correct 
papers, and who go to school in the 
summertime to try to bring themselves 
up. If we are going to have a good school 
system, this bill is the place to spend 
money and not to cut back. 

Finally, I would say this educational 
system is falling down around our ears. 
The reading level for students in many 
high school classes is the sixth grade 
level. Children read at the third grade 
level in the sixth grade. I send my chil- 
dren to the public schools here, and I 
know the problems, and I talk to the 
teachers. We do not have much time if 
we are going to bring in the sort of peo- 
ple we need. Give them a break, pay 
them this salary, and maybe we will 
begin to make some steps forward. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman tell us what the situation in the 
District of Columbia is -with respect to 
the students? Do they rank well in the 
District of Columbia as compared with 
the rest of the country, or what is the 
ranking as compared with the rest of 
the United States? 

Mr. ADAMS. In our school system 
here we have one high school that ranks 
in the top 10 percent of schools of the 
country, and the. remainder of the 
schools rank in the bottom 10 percent 
in America. I think that is inexcusable 
in this city. 

Mr. BELL. Would it be a good argu- 
ment for wanting to make the center of 
American Government and the school 
system of the American Government 
possibly the top school system in the 
Nation or at least among the top rank- 
ing school systems? Would that be an 
inspiration or would it not be impor- 
tant? Should not this be done to help 
bring our whole educational system up 
throughout the Nation? 

Mr. ADAMS. I believe it should be the 
top system. What is more, we have the 
opportunity here to show the way to 
the other metropolitan centers of Amer- 
ica, to show how they can improve the 
center school systems that are deteriori- 
ating so rapidly. Public education as we 
have known it does not exist in many of 
our central cities. We can show them the 
way it can be put back together. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Washington has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. BELL, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ApAMs was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 
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Mr. BELL. Is it not also very impor- 
tant that the District of Columbia de- 
velop teachers who will not just go to 
the outlying suburban areas but who 
will go into the areas where the need 
really exists? Is this not a fundamental 
point? 

Mr. ADAMS. That is absolutely true. 
We need to obtain dedicated teachers 
who will stay in the central school dis- 
tricts. This is true throughout America. 
To do this, they must be paid salaries at 
least comparable to those in suburbia. 

I refer any Members who are worried 
about the size of these salaries to the 
report. They will find we will not be- 
come the highest at the master’s level 
and at the doctor’s level, where we need 
these people. 

Mr. BELL. In my opinion one of the 
most important factors in the building 
up of our school system, for the whole 
Nation, is to have adequate school- 
teachers. 

Mr. ADAMS. Absolutely, the teacher, 
more than the building or any other 
single thing, is the important thing in 
an elementary school or a junior or 
senior high school. 

I pray that the House will reject this 
amendment and vote through this bill. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier in the debate ref- 
erence was made to a local newspaper 
article. One thing which was not men- 
tioned was the fact that in it is a story 
headlined, “Teachers Raises Should Not 
Involve Any D.C. Sales Tax Hike.” So 
declares one of the schoolteacher union 
leaders. 

I call attention to the fact that Walter 
Washington, the Mayor, has come up 
with revenue recommendations which 
would finance the proposed pay bill. 

I should also like to call attention to 
the fact that it is unfortunate that a 
strike or demonstration was even sug- 
gested. 

One of the union leaders called me, 
and I advised him not to strike or dem- 
onstrate and I said, “Because the dis- 
position of the Congress is to move in the 
direction of higher salary raises for the 
teachers, police, and the firemen, any- 
way, simply because raises are strongly 
justified.” 


Now, many of the terrible things we 
are decrying that have happened re- 
cently in the city and that have been 
mentioned here today still do not solve 
the problems that were here before the 
disorders and will remain after if we do 
not act. 

At the same time, the depressing facts 
are these: In 1966 the District of Colum- 
bia lost almost 18 percent of its teacher 
corps, the highest loss in 40 years. The 
percent of permanent teachers has 
dropped from 71 percent in 1957 to ap- 
proximately 35 percent at the present 
time. 

Ninety-five percent of the teachers 
who were newly hired by the District in 
1966 were hired as temporaries, meaning 
that they were not fully qualified. This 
is incredible. The District of Columbia 
is unable to hire; it cannot compete. The 
District of Columbia presently ranks 
fifth in the District of Columbia metro- 
politan area; and 15th out of the 20 
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cities with over 500,000 population. 
Under the terms of the proposed bill, we 
would move up to near the top. But, 
already Chicago and Detroit are offering 
close to $7,500 a year for starting pay or 
$500 more than the bill before us. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I am glad to yield to the 
gentlewoman from Michigan. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. What is a fireman 
in the city of Washington paid? 

Mr. NELSEN. We will get that for you 
in just a moment. 

Mr. McMILLAN. If the gentleman will 
yield? ‘ 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. McMILLAN. It is $6,700. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. What is the pro- 
posed pay? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The pro- 
posed salary is $8,000. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Are you going to 
pay them more because they are better 
educated or because they are men? 

Mr. NELSEN, I am sure you realize— 
and you and I are not in disagreement— 
that the teachers should have an in- 
crease, and I think your point is well 
taken. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Thank you. 

Mr. NELSEN. I have nothing but com- 
pliments for those who are careful with 
the taxpayers’ dollars because I am one 
of them. However, I think we need to 
recognize here in the District of Colum- 
bia a hiring crisis exists and is getting 
worse, if that is possible. I have nothing 
but the highest esteem for the chairman 
of the committee, who has given me and 
other members of the committee help in 
supporting better education in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I cite the new Federal 
City College and the Washington Tech- 
nical Institute, the first public colleges 
in the District. Congressman WHITENER 
was one of the bulwarks of support in 
education as well as the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. MeMiLLAx. Today, the 
President will sign a bill to authorize an 
elected School Board for the District. All 
of these needed programs received my 
support and the support of the gentle- 
men I named and many others of our 
colleagues. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. I think it may be well 
to point out that in view of the question 
asked by the gentlewoman from Mich- 
igan, from 1954 up to today, the teachers 
have received increases which amount to 
a 71.2-percent increase in pay whereas 
the police and firemen have only received 
69.3 percent increase. So I do not think 
it is fair to imply that the Congress has 
not been fair to the schoolteachers. 

I might point out further that I am 
told by some of those who have worked 
here for many years that in 1954 prac- 
tically all of the schools in the District of 
Columbia, if not all, had a high rating 
educationally as compared to schools in 
other parts of the country. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. NELSEN. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. And notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in that period of time 
you have had a 71.2 percent increase in 
teachers’ pay, you have a situation which 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Apams] paints as such a bleak picture of 
what is happening to the schools here. 
So I am not arguing against adequate 
pay, but I take it that the gentleman 
from Washington is in effect saying that 
raising the pay 71.2 percent for the teach- 
ers in the District of Columbia has 
caused a retrogression in the quality of 
education in the city. 

Mr. NELSEN. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I would like to point out that 
it was the committee’s almost unan- 
imous disposition to treat the teachers 
better salarywise. It is a matter of how 
far do you go and how far do we need to 
go. In looking at teachers’ salaries I re- 
call looking at a document before our 
committee which showed that Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, has a starting salary of 
$6,800 a year. I would much rather go to 
Milwaukee, Wis., to teach than to teach 
under the severe conditions currently ex- 
isting in the District of Columbia school 
system. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would the gentle- 
man tell us why? 

Mr. NELSEN. You know the answer. 
We have had a good deal of unrest, bro- 
ken families, and discipline problems. I 
hope that we can move in the direction 
of curing those problems. Practically 
speaking, the schools bear the brunt of 
trying to fulfill for the child the train- 
ing and discipline he does not get in a 
broken or impoverished home. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is that not the rea- 
son why they are having so much trou- 
ble in getting teachers here? 

Mr. NELSEN. Certainly, but we need 
not just teachers, but excellent teachers. 
The point is that we need them and need 
them now. You cannot punish the schools 
for the problems of the city. To cure the 
problems you must start by improving 
the schools. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What if you dou- 
bled the pay? Would not the same situa- 
tion still prevail? 

Mr. NELSEN. I am not going to get 
into a debate about that. The point is I 
think we need to pass this bill. I want to 
point out that the committee reported 
the bill out supporting a starting salary 
of $6,400 retroactive to October 1, 1967, 
and rising to $7,000 commencing Sep- 
tember 1, 1968. 
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I believe these figures are modest when 
you consider that the sums do not put 
the District in an enormously better com- 
petitive position with school systems that 
do not have half the problems of the 
District of Columbia. Competition for 
teachers is fierce. Washington has to 
compete for teacher personnel with such 
cities as Chicago and Detroit. We have 
been told that commencing in Septem- 
ber, Detroit's starting salary will be 
$7,500 or $500 more than is here proposed 
for the District of Columbia. Chicago 
will offer a starting salary of $7,350; this, 
too, is higher than what this modest bill 
offers. Other cities will, no doubt, be 
considering additional salary rises to en- 
hance their competitive position in the 
marketplace for good teachers. The bill 
before us, as you can see, is at most a 
holding action for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to state to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota that there is no person who has 
ever served in this House of Representa- 
tives and on the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who has done more to 
try to take care of the people in the 
Nation’s Capital and to take care of the 
taxpayers’ dollars or money as the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota. 

He and I agreed that the $7,000—the 
report of $7,000 I did not vote for it in 
the main bill but I agreed to go along 
with it just the same and write the 
report because I would like to say that 
since we reported this bill out there have 
been some happenings which have oc- 
curred in the District in recent days 
which I think should be looked into. The 
Budget Director sent a budget down here 
asking for an increase in taxes, for 
instance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The time of the gentleman from 
Minnesota has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. MeMrLLAx, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. NELSEN was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, since that 
time we know that there have been sev- 
eral hundred business establishments 
burned up in the Nation's Capital, and 
I just wonder where we are going to get 
the taxes to pay for this additional mon- 
ey for the teachers and for the police as 
well as everyone else. That is the only 
reason I am opposing this bill today. 

Mr. NELSEN. I think the point is well 
taken and I think some of the things that 
have happened have been tragic. But, 
concerning the schools problem, I want 
to mention the fact that Mayor Wash- 
ington and Congressman BROYHILL met 
with the leaders of the teachers union 
and begged them not to disrupt the 
school program—not even for a minute— 
and at this time I wish to compliment 
my colleague as well as the Mayor. Many 
of us realize that Mr. Washington had a 
very difficult role to play and did a ca- 
pable job in providing good leadership 
during the disturbances. 
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But I must say, and this is my sincere 
conviction, that the action that the com- 
mittee has taken is fully justified, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that when we 
look at the salaries paid in this and other 
towns just for a receptionist we realize 
that the salaries in this bill is not out 
of line. Especially in this city where 
prices are sky-high. And teachers must 
live, too. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
bill be passed in its present form and 
that the amendment be rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The time of the gentleman from 
Minnesota has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. Gue, and by unan- 
imous consent, Mr. NELSEN was allowed 
to proceed for 1 additional minute.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. GUDE. I would like to commend 
the gentleman from Minnesota and I 
would like to associate myself with his 
remarks. 

The gentleman from Minnesota has 
performed a great service to the city of 
Washington over a number of years. He 
also performed a great service in helping 
to establish the Washington Technical 
Institute, an institute which is so impor- 
tant in providing the type of education 
which is going to make the city move 
upward. 

I certainly do not feel that the Con- 
gress is acting under pressure here or 
that it will act under pressure of threats 
of violence. I think our support of this 
legislation is just and right. Education 
has always been a key factor in our so- 
ciety. A good educational system 
throughout the country, has the poten- 
tial for solving many of our problems. 
In particular now, good urban school 
systems are imperative if progress is to 
be made in removing the root causes of 
our domestic crisis. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McMILLAN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MCMILLAN) 
there were—ayes 10, noes 44. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HORTON 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horron: On 
page 9, immediately after the table appear- 
ing above line 3, insert the following new 
paragraph: 

“(8) Section 5(c) of such Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 31-1522 (c)) is amended— 

“(A) by striking out the third sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
The Board of Education shall prescribe min- 
imum qualifications for appointment to such 

tion.“; and 

“(B) by striking out the fifth sentence.” 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, my 
amendment would, first, remove the cur- 
rent 5-percent maximum ratio of teacher 
aides to teachers; and, second, remove 
the present requirements that such aides 
possess a minimum education of at least 
60 semester hours from an accredited 
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college, and would allow the school board 
to set the educational requirements. 

Because of the ratio limit, the District 
of Columbia can employ only approxi- 
mately 350 aides to help 7,000 teachers. 

Mr. Speaker, there are approximately 
150,000 pupils in the District of Columbia 
school system who must share the 350 
teacher aides. For purposes of compari- 
son, I would like to cite some statistics 
from several other school districts around 
the country which show the extent of 
teacher aides used in both urban and 
nonurban districts. 

In Rock Hill, S.C., there are 85 paid 
teacher aides for only 12,000 students. 
Tavares, Fla., has 200 aides and 220 vol- 
unteers for 13,000 students. 

In San Jose, Calif., with 31,000 stu- 
dents, there are 269 paid teacher aides. 

Atlanta, Ga., with 110,000 pupils, has 
1,000 teacher aides with 380 volunteers, 

Pittsburgh has 77,000 students with 256 
paid aides. 

St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., have 
a total of 112,000 pupils and 500 teacher 
aides in addition to nearly 100 volun- 
teers. 

Pikeville, Ky., has 187 teacher aides for 
18,000 students. 

Frederick, Md., has 104 teacher aides 
for 16,000 students. 

Louisville, Ky., has 230 aides and 150 
volunteers for 69,000 students. 

Rochester, N.Y., my home community, 
employs 450 paid professional aides for 
2,300 teachers, nearly one aide for every 
five teachers, where the District of Co- 
lumbia is restricted to one for every 20. 

In none of the cities I have mentioned 
above is the problem of inner-city ed- 
ucation so severe as it is in Washington, 
and the ratio of para-professional aides 
per student in the District of Columbia 
is lower than any of the others, because 
of the 5 percent limitation, which my 
amendment seeks to repeal. 

I might add that this amendment 
requests no new or additional authoriza- 
tion of funds for the purpose of hiring 
teacher aides, it merely gives the board 
of education needed flexibility to allocate 
funds for the teacher aide program out 
of the present budget. This amendment 
provides no additional money, but does 
provide a sorely needed flexibility in 
educational policy and action that can 
help to bring the school system of this 
city into the 1960’s. The many city school 
systems I have cited above have become 
part of a national educational movement 
to employ greater numbers of teacher 
aides in order to reduce the effects of a 
teacher shortage, which results in larger 
classes. 

It has been found in virtually every 
school system where aides are used ex- 
tensively that teachers have more time 
and freedom to teach. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to read from 
a letter which I have received from the 
principal of the Garrison Elementary 
School here in the District of Columbia, 
which gives a very good illustration of 
the practical use of teacher aides, and I 
believe it pretty well defines what these 
teacher aides do. I am quoting from a 
letter from Gloria Jones, principal of the 
Garrison Elementary School here in 
Washington, D.C. She says: 
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For the past 3 years we have had 10 teach- 
er aides at Garrison Elementary School. 

They have functioned adequately in vari- 
ous ways. One of their primary assets has 
been as friendly adults whose attitude with 
the children conveys a feeling of personal 
respect, interest and acceptance to each 
child. They give direct personal attention 
and encouragement to each child, ranging 
from a conversation after school or in the 
lunchroom to a wink or smile in class. They 
are concerned when the children are injured 
or have difficulty with their studies. 

Their work in the classroom has been in- 
valuable to the teachers. Since the aides 
perform all routine clerical jobs, they free 
the teachers to carry on their educational 
program, In addition, the aides serve as the 
teachers’ assistants in preparing instruc- 
tional materials, correcting papers, operat- 
ing duplicating and audio-visual machines, 
and checking out textbooks and library 
books, 

Under the direction and supervision of the 
teacher, the aides work directly with in- 
dividual pupils and small groups in activities 
related to instruction and enrichment ac- 
tivities, such as language development, reme- 
dial reading games and number-fact games. 
From time to time the aides assume respon- 
sibility while the children are working inde- 
pendently on assignments or when they are 
engaged in some other activity outside the 
classroom. 

The teacher aide program has added a sec- 
ond adult, carefully selected and trained to 
work with children. This direct assistance 
to their teachers at Garrison School has 
significantly improved both teacher and 
pupil morale and the educational program 
in general at Garrison School. We need more 
of these qualified and dedicated persons. 


Mr. Speaker, I also would point out 
that, because of this 5-percent restric- 
tion, the District of Columbia is not able 
to share in the use of Federal funds nor 
to get additional Federal funds under the 
Educational Professions Development 
Act for training teacher aides. I think 
that here we are restricting the District 
unnecessarily, and this restriction should 
not be permitted. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I want to talk in 
terms of the need for these teacher aides. 
The Republican coordinating committee 
earlier this month issued a very mean- 
ingful and well-considered position paper 
on “Urban Education, Problems and Pri- 
orities.” An important segment of this 
paper, on page 10, underscores the need 
for paraprofessionals in urban school 
systems. It states, and I quote: 

To relieve the heavy load on the profes- 
sional teacher, greater use should be made 
of teaching assistants recruited whenever 
possible from the immediate community. 
Personnel of this type could relieve the 
teacher of the burden of many tasks which 
are important to classroom and school op- 
erations, but do not require the preparation 
of a professional teacher. They could also 
serve as another communication link be- 
tween the teacher and community. 


So ends the quote from the Republican 
coordinating committee which was just 
issued this month. 

I am also gratified and proud that 
nine of our colleagues in the House serve 
on the coordinating committee. They are 
Messrs. GERALD FORD, LESLIE ARENDS, 
MELVIN LAID, JoHN RHODES, H. ALLEN 
SMITH, Bos WILSON, CHARLES GOODELL, 
RICHARD Porr, and WILLIAM CRAMER; they 
had a share in the preparation and 
adoption of this farsighted document. 
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We can take up the challenge of this 
document for the Washington school 
system by today making it possible for 
the use of teacher assistants to be ex- 
panded. 

In addition to eliminating any per- 
centage restriction on the number of 
teacher aides which the school system 
can employ, my amendment would give 
the Board of Education the responsibility 
for setting educational requirements for 
teacher aides who are hired. Presently 
there is a statutory provision requiring 
a minimum of 60 semester hours of col- 
lege work for teacher aides. This is un- 
realistic and restrictive, because the 
duties of these aides are not such as to 
require a college background. These peo- 
ple are hired to serve as paraprofession- 
als, not as teachers. 

There is no question that teacher aides 
must be capable of working with chil- 
dren and teenagers, and they must have 
certain clerical or other nonprofessional 


skills. 

Today the President is signing into a 
law a bill providing for an elected School 
Board in the District of Columbia. One 
benefit of this new Board could be that 
it relieves the Congress of this burden so 
that the Board of Education could estab- 
lish the qualifications and requirements 
for these teacher aides. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the gentleman for his very excellent 
statement. I certainly support his 
amendment. 

Could the gentleman tell me, in eco- 
nomically deprived areas such as certain 
areas in this District, whether or not 
teachers’ aides would be of considerable 
help to youngsters who maybe in a pe- 
riod of time would be dropouts and cause 
some of the educational problems we 
have had here and in other areas? 

Mr. HORTON. Yes. I think the gentle- 
man makes a very good point, and that 
was made in the report of the coordinat- 
ing committee. One of the prime uses 
in the schools where these teachers’ 
aides are being used throughout the 
country is that they do give assistance 
and in many cases personal attention to 
potential dropouts—particularly where 
there are large classes. It seems to me 
that as important even as salaries for 
teachers is that teachers in urban 
schools need to be provided with ca- 
pable assistants so they can have addi- 
tional help in the classrooms. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope Members of the 
House will vote for this amendment. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York has presented his amendment, but 
I think the gentleman has failed to set 
forth really some important aspects of it 
which we should all consider. 

Under the present law the teachers’ 
aides must have at least 60 semester 
hours at an accredited junior college, 
college, or university. Under the gentle- 
man’s amendment there would not be 
any such requirement, because his 
amendment says the Board of Education 
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shall prescribe minimum qualifications 
for such positions. 

When this matter first came to the 
Congress, the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia sent up a communica- 
tion to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and recommended that such 
employees have at least 3 years or more 
of college. The committee and the Con- 
gress reduced the requirement to 2 years 
of college, which is very reasonable. Now 
my friend, the gentleman from New York, 
has referred to many other cities of the 
country, but he has not yet pointed out 
that in many, many areas of the coun- 
try these teachers’ aides do not have any 
college training, and there is no such re- 
quirement. 

The gentleman also suggests that un- 
der the bill that is now before us, unless 
it is amended as the gentleman suggests, 
there can only be 358 aides appointed. As 
a matter of fact, at this moment there 
are 698 of those aides working in the 
schools of the District of Columbia, So 
the gentleman is underestimating entire- 
ly the number of aides that they now 
have. The limitation of 5 percent was 
placed into the law after hearing the Dis- 
trict Commissioner some 2 or 3 years 
ago—it was fully considered by the Com- 
mittee. 

The gentleman apparently has not 
been in touch with his people lately— 
unless they disagree greatly with the 
people I represent—because we hear a 
great deal about spending. The estimate 
for the gentleman’s proposal is an in- 
crease of $2 million. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man made so many allegations that it 
is difficult for me to refer to all of them. 

Mr. WHITENER. I made no allega- 
tions. I made statements of fact. 

Mr. HORTON. First of all, with respect 
to the last statement the gentleman made 
about cost, this will not cost any addi- 
tional amount except as approved by the 
Appropriations Committee. In other 
words, there are funds available now. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. WHITENER. Will the gentleman 
let me respond to that? 

The gentleman is saying, in the typical 
manner of the spenders, “Leave it to 
the Appropriations Committee to do what 
the Congress ought to face up to in 
authorizations.” 

Mr. HORTON. That is not what I am 
saying, if the gentleman will yield. What 
I am saying is that there is money now 
that could be used for these teacher 
aides, and this would not cost any addi- 
tional sums other than what is in the 
budget at the present time. 

Mr. WHITENER. Perhaps the gentle- 
man can tell us where all this money is, 
because we have all been looking for it 
for a long time. 

Mr. HORTON. If the gentleman will 
yield, I do want to make the point that 
this amendment has the support of the 
Commissioner for the District of Colum- 
bia, Commissioner Washington; of the 
City Council; of the District of Columbia 
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Board of Education; of the District of 
Columbia Education Association; of the 
District of Columbia Teachers Union; of 
the District of Columbia Parent Teachers 
Association; and also is included in the 
Passow report, which was a recent com- 
prehensive study of the District of Co- 
lumbia school system by the Teachers 
College of Columbia University. 

The point I make is, Yes, the 5-percent 
restriction was adopted on a look-see 
basis some 2 or 3 years ago by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
yield further. 

Mr. HORTON. We should make some 
changes, and leave this up to the Board 
of Education, which should appropri- 
ately have the responsibility for hiring 
and qualifying teacher aides. 

Mr. WHITENER. I might point out, I 
am happy the gentleman pointed out 
that the Washington Teachers Union 
had advocated the expenditure of $2 mil- 
lion more. I regret very much that their 
official publication indicates that the 
head of their union says that unless the 
teachers join the fight against the pro- 
posed District of Columbia sales tax in- 
crease part of their anticipated pay 
raise may be eaten up by higher taxes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from North Carolina 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WHITENER 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman has 
again pointed out what we hear so often, 
that there are always great spenders who 
are willing to spend but complain about 
taxes. 

The gentleman from New York has 
proposed the expenditure of an addi- 
tional $2 million, when we are already 
providing teacher aides, 698 of them, and 
we have had no great contention on the 
part of the PTA’s or anybody else before 
our committee saying they do not have 
an adequate number. 

I hope the gentleman’s amendment 
will be soundly trounced. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

I believe that supporting or opposing 
this amendment does not indicate wheth- 
er one is for or against teacher aides, 
whether one is for a certain type of clas- 
sification or allocation or pay, or whether 
or not one supports the Committee on 
the District of Columbia as to what the 
committee recommended in this partic- 
ular field. 

Mr. Speaker, there are presently actu- 
ally two groups of these noninstructional 
aides in the District school system. First, 
we have what are called teacher- aides,“ 
and their duties were described in the 
act of November 13, 1966, as follows: 

To assist teachers by performing such non- 
instructional duties as setting up science ex- 
periments, monitoring libraries or home- 
rooms, acting as lay leaders, correcting test 
papers, and similar duties. 


Then we have another group which we 
refer to as “classroom assistants.” These 
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employees perform more menial duties, 
such as maintenance and checking of 
equipment, helping students with various 
physical problems, erasing blackboards, 
and so forth. 

The teacher aides, the group actually 
referred to in this proposed amendment, 
are authorized on a level of GS-4, with a 
starting salary of more than $4,900 per 
year. The classroom assistants are clas- 
sified as GS-2, and receive a starting pay 
of $4,108. 

What this amendment seeks to do, as 
I understand it, is to eliminate the 5-per- 
cent ceiling that we provided in the act 
of November 13, 1966, as to the number 
of teacher aides, and the requirement 
that they have at least 60 semester hours 
or roughly 2 years of college education. 

There is no limit whatsoever in the 
present law for the number of classroom 
assistants. 

Under the present law, or at the pres- 
ent time there is a total of 121 of these 
teachers’ aides actually employed. So 
why should we lift the ceiling of 5 per- 
cent, when under the present ceiling the 
city is authorized to have as many as 
358 teachers’ aides? There is no need for 
this amendment to permit the hiring of 
more of these teachers’ aides. The real 
thrust of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York is to eliminate the 
requirement of 60 semester hours of col- 
lege education and thus to lower the 
qualifications of these teachers’ aides. 
Actually, if it is desirable to lower these 
standards, they can just go ahead and 
hire more of the classroom assistants 
which are already authorized in an un- 
limited number at the GS-2 level, at a 
salary of $4,108 a year. When it comes to 
the reclassification of these people from 
GS-2 to GS-4, however, I believe we 
should leave this up to the Civil Service 
Commission. This is a very technical 
question, and it should not be done by an 
amendment made here on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

As was pointed out by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WuHITENER] 
when this measure was first considered 
by the committee, the District govern- 
ment and the District of Columbia Board 
of Education recommended at that time 
that the educational requirements be 
placed at a minimum of 3 years of col- 
lege. Now, in just a little more than 1 
year, we are advocating on the floor of 
the House of Representatives that that 
standard be completely abolished, or that 
the 2-year limitation which we provided 
in the bill be abolished. There has been 
a good deal of colloquy about the cost of 
this legislation. Its cost is $3 million a 
year, just for teachers’ salaries. If the 
full number of teachers’ aids authorized 
in existing law were hired, this would 
cost approximately $2 million more. 
If we lift the ceiling entirely, then we do 
not know how much more it will cost. 
The real thrust of this amendment 
would be to increase the GS-2 to GS-4 
ratings, and we have already provided a 
three-step increase in salaries for both 
levels, GS-2 and GS-4. So what we are 
doing is not only reclassifying on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, 
and lowering the educational standards 
of a part of the District of Columbia 
school system, but we are also adding 
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another pay increase on top of three 
salary increases they have already had. 
Therefore, if we are concerned about fis- 
cal problems here, we should take a long, 
hard look at this particular amendment. 

Two years ago, when this teachers’ 
aide program was first recommended, it 
was suggested that it be created in order 
to help in the schools in the impoverished 
and deprived areas of the District of 
Columbia. We set it up completely on 
that basis. The 5-percent limitation 
already authorized is enough to take care 
of these deprived and depressed areas. 
Furthermore, the District Committee 
studied this matter, and considered it in 
detail before recommending against it. 
If we have to change this law in any 
further way, we should study it in great 
detail and have hearings on it. Also, we 
will have the matter in conference with 
the Senate in just a few days. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 additional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I take it from the 
gentleman’s statement that he is saying 
that this amendment might well be a 
lesson in how to spend more money and 
to reduce the quality of education. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. That 
would be the net result as I see it. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, with respect to this 
amendment, I first have a little difficulty 
with the gentleman from North Carolina 
in that the last time we debated educa- 
tion I was suggesting we ought to have 
extra pay for policemen who had 2 years 
of college or 60 credit hours. Yet now 
the gentleman seems to be indicating 
that we should maintain a 60 semester 
hour requirement for the teachers’ aides 
or that we should not allow them to help. 
I am not strenuously objecting to the 
60 semester hours here and I wondered 
about the gentlemen’s position. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHITENER. My reply to the 
gentleman will be that I really did not 
realize when the gentleman made the 
statement that he and some of my other 
friends around here had such an influ- 
ence on me. When I came to the Con- 
gress I was a consistent individual. If I 
am inconsistent now, I have been 
brought to it by association. 

Mr. ADAMS I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

I just wanted to remind you all of 
that because I think it is important at 
this time that we look at what is being 
done with the teachers’ aides. 

I would say this: For example, this is 
an amendment that would not neces- 
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sarily cost more money, but it does pro- 
vide an opportunity for a decision to be 
made by superintendents and principals 
as to how they will handle a classroom 
problem. 

For example, in some of the elemen- 

tary schools here—and I can list some 
of them, for example, in the class in 
which my child is being instructed there 
are 36 pupils in that class with only one 
teacher. I can see a decision being made 
by a principal of a school that she is 
better off to try, instead of lowering 
those classes to 28—and, certainly, we 
would like to lower them all to 22 or 23— 
that with the money available at least 
putting an aide in that classroom would 
give the teacher the time to do the 
grading and have the contacts and to do 
the things with the child that are 
necessary. 
If you are going to have classes of 30 
and above—and, certainly, in some of 
the schools where you have some dis- 
ciplinary problems—an aide in such 
classroom could have a tremendous 
effect on that class. This does not mean 
you are spending more money. You are 
allocating those resources in a different 
way. 

I agree with the earlier remarks of 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia who indicated he 
was offering some amendments to this 
bill that were different than when we 
came out of the committee with the bill, 
because he had a feeling about some 
things that have happened since the bill 
came in. I too feel there have been some 
changes. 

However, I want to say this. There are 
a number of persons on the committee 
who are supporting the increases for 
teachers and the teachers’ aides. And, 
we will also support the tax increases in 
order to balance the budget in that par- 
ticular area. 

It seems to me that we should under- 
stand and recognize these problems 
throughout the Nation in this impor- 
tant area of education, but on this par- 
ticular issue and in this particular area 
we should be able to surmount the 
obstacles which stand in our way and 
find the solutions. 

There may be other areas where we 
will have to cut and if we have to do it, 
we will. Some of us supported the flexible 
bonding proposal which if adopted was 
designed to borrow money for capital 
improvements. 

Mr. Speaker, we believe in America. 
This is one of the only ways we can save 
the central parts of our cities. I do not 
say that by merely spending more money 
there will be the answer. But I say that 
there are some answers here and educa- 
tion is one, and that we do not have to 
have two separate societies growing in 
this country. This in my opinion rep- 
resents one of the best ways to prevent 
a disaster and I think we should all agree 
upon a program to avoid this. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, under title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
the largest single use of funds is for 
teachers’ aides. I just wanted to point 
that out. 
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Now, I would like to yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Horton]. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
that the gentleman from California 
made that point. I also want to take 
this opportunity to reply to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina with respect 
to the allegation that this would cost 
some $2 million more. Actually, it is my 
understanding that the House Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia has never 
provided a cent for teachers’ aides sal- 
aries in the District schools nor are they 
asking now. The funds for the 411 GS-2 
school assistants and the 110 GS-4 
teachers’ aides who are currently em- 
ployed are allocated by the school ad- 
ministration out of the temporary fund 
from the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and the antipoverty 
program. 

So none of these funds and none of 
these anticipated funds would come from 
any allocation we would make with re- 
gard to funds to District schools. 

I might also point out, parenthetically, 
and emphasize again that the 5-percent 
restriction prevents the District of 
Columbia from qualifying and receiving 
additional Federal funds that are avail- 
able to provide these teachers’ aides. 

I think it is very important to provide 
these aides by removing this 5-percent 
restriction. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York. I think it would 
be inadvisable to maintain the present 
5-percent artificial limitation that pres- 
ently exists under this legislation, and 
that would be removed if the amendment 
which has been offered were adopted. 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
California [Mr. BELL] indicated, under 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the largest single use of 
those funds made available throughout 
the country is for teachers’ aides. 

Under title I of ESEA the funds made 
available which are used for teacher 
aides there is no limitation, to the best 
of my knowledge, in any community, 
that would say they cannot use more 
than 5 or 6 or 2 percent of the funds for 
teacher aides. This limit acts as a detri- 
ment to the District of Columbia under 
the legislation in its present form. A 
further detriment is the artificial crea- 
tion of standards. Again, under title I, 
we impose no standards on the number 
of classroom hours that are to be re- 
quired for a person to serve as a para- 
professional. We recognize that there 
has to be an upgrading on career ladder 
for the nonprofessionals, and this was 
provided under some amendments that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ScHEvER] and I coauthored in the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor in the 
title I amendments of 1967. 

I believe that the teacher aides have 
become recognized as an educational ad- 
vantage for the child and for the pro- 
fessional teacher. I believe it is unwise 
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to say that the teacher aides in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have to be required 
to have higher educational standards 
than the teacher aides in Milwaukee or 
Rochester or Richmond, Va., or any other 
city in this country. And that is what 
we will be doing unless we adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HORTON]. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I hope that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Horton] will be 
adopted. I believe it would be an im- 
provement in the educational process for 
the District of Columbia when we know 
full well that through the teacher aides 
and other nonprofessionals we can help 
the professional teachers to have greater 
chance to individualize their instruction 
for those who most need the instruction. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I want to rise in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Horton]. I believe that we 
have learned now of the use of teachers’ 
aides, and that through their use there 
has been a tremendous boost given 
toward improving the educational devel- 
opment of the young people of our 
country. 

I know that when teacher aides were 
first used, the teachers did not know how 
to use them to their fullest extent. How- 
ever, there has been a great change in 
this situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I visited in my own dis- 
trict quite a number of schools, and saw 
the advantages of the uses of teacher 
aides. I believe it would be a bad thing 
for us to put an artificial limit on the 
number of teacher aides that can be 
utilized. 

I believe that the decision as to these 
needs can be made by the administra- 
tors of the schools, because as they find 
out, and accept the value of the teacher 
aides for their own teachers, and as the 
teachers learn to work with the teacher 
aides, these teacher aides will be devel- 
oped to their best extent, and all of this 
to the advantage of the children. 

As the Members know, in the District 
of Columbia there is a much greater dis- 
tance that these young people must 
travel, and their problems are greater— 
much more so than in some of the other 
districts throughout our country. I be- 
lieve that the use of teacher aides in the 
District of Columbia can offset this. 
Therefore I hope that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
will be adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. BROYHILL of Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
BELL was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute). 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. Speaker, we have heard it repeat- 
edly stated that this amendment would 
remove an arbitrary ceiling. Actually, 
they are using only one-third the num- 
ber of teacher aides that they are au- 
thorized to use under existing legislation. 

Further, another effect of this amend- 
ment would be to greatly lower the edu- 
cational requirements so that we can hire 
more teacher aides. 

Further, as the gentleman from New 
York pointed out, this money does not 
come out of funds that might be appro- 
priated for the District of Columbia or, 
rather, appropriated by the Subcommit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, but from 
another form of legislation, from another 
committee. I say that whether they come 
out of one committee or another piece of 
Federal legislation, what is the differ- 
ence? It is still the money of the taxpay- 
ers that we are talking about, whether it 
comes from one source, one act, or an- 
other act. And if there are funds that are 
not needed, and we are talking about 
increased costs, as it is, then I say that 
we ought to take a long, hard look at the 
amencment that is pending. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has 
again expired. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, when the 
President outlined a broad program for 
strengthening the educational system of 
the District of Columbia in his recent 
message on the state of the city, he 
included in it a request that teachers’ 
salaries be increased to a level where 
they were competitive with those paid by 
other jurisdictions. I firmly support the 
provisions of H.R. 16409 which would 
give teachers a starting salary of $6,400 
retroactive to October 1, 1967, and raise 
starting salaries to $7,000 effective July 1 
of this year. If the President’s broad 
program of educational uplifting for the 
District of Columbia is to be carried out, 
we need to pass this legislation. 

I believe that we are now at a historic 
moment in the history of American edu- 
cation and the District public schools 
are the focal point. If you pick up any of 
the daily newspapers, you will find at 
least one lead article dealing with edu- 
cation. The great test in American edu- 
cation is about to begin. The questions 
as to whether we can bring our schools 
in the large urban centers up to the 
standards of the 20th century and pro- 
vide them with the tools to advance into 
the 21st century will be answered in the 
next few years. 

The public schools of the District of 
Columbia are the repositories for a great 
variety of hopes, plans and expectations. 
In the past 6 months, much has been 
said and written about the District of 
Columbia public schools. Summing it all 
up and being perfectly candid, I believe 
it can be said that Washington is fast 
developing yet another monument; a liv- 
ing monument to failure, its public 
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school system. Much that has been said 
about the District of Columbia schools 
can be said about all urban education. 
But there is a difference, I believe. This 
is the Nation’s Capital. 

The salaries of teachers is money to 
pay the bills. In these times of rising 
costs, this is important and reason 
enough for salary increases. But, salary 
as we all know is much more than money 
to meet the bills. Salary is a direct re- 
flection of the importance placed on in- 
dividuals and their work. Salary is pres- 
tige, it is morale, it is incentive, it is 
hiring, and it is the power to retain high- 
quality personnel in the District’s school 
system. 

I believe that the eyes of the Nation 
are on the District’s schools. The citi- 
zenry of the Nation, and particularly the 
educators are concerned. Everyone wants 
to help. I believe that the District must 
recruit and hold the highest quality 
teachers available. In order for these 
teachers to come, we must provide a 
salary level that is adequate. 

It is certainly true that we cannot 
change the character of the District’s 
schools merely by providing an increase 
in teachers’ salaries. Surely many other 
things must be done as well. But one 
thing is certain, none of these things will 
come about if the District does not have 
the ability to be competitive in recruit- 
ing top-quality staff to carry these plans 
to fruition. The lessons of the past are 
clear. It may be possible to attract a few 
of the highest quality teachers to tackle 
the toughest teaching job in the Nation 
for equal money or perhaps a little less 
than they would earn in more affluent 
areas. But we do not need just a few 
of these people in the District. We need a 
goodly number. Certainly, it is not rea- 
sonable to expect teachers to take on a 
more difficult job for less money. 

Therefore, I urge all my colleagues to 
join with me in supporting H.R. 16409. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HORTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HORTON) 
there were—ayes 30, noes 41. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evident- 
ly a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 147, nays 140, not voting 146, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 98] 
YEAS—147 
Adams Brown, Mich. Dow 
Albert Burke, Mass. Dulski 
Anderson, Burton, Calif 
Tenn. Cahill Evans, Colo. 
Andrews, Chamberlain ley 
N. Dak. Cleveland Friedel 
Annunzio Conte Fulton, Pa. 
Ashley Culver Gallagher 
Bell Daddario Gilbert 
Biester Daniels Gonzalez 
Blatnik Dawson Gray 
Boland Dellenback Griffiths 
Brooks Dingell Grover 
Brown, Calif. Donohue Gude 
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Hamilton Mathias, Calif. Rodino 
Hanley Mathias,Md. Rooney, N.Y. 
Hanna Matsunaga Rosenthal 
Hathaway Meeds Rostenkowski 
Hawkins Meskill ush 
Hechler, W. Va. Miller, Ohio Rumsfeld 
Heckler, Mass. Minish uppe 
Helstoski Mink Ryan 
Horton Mize St. Onge 
Hosmer Monagan Schweiker 
Hungate Moorhead Schwengel 
Hutchinson Morse, Mass. Shipley 
Joelson Mosher Shriver 
Johnson, Calif. Moss Sisk 
Karsten Murphy, III Skubitz 
Karth edzi Smith, Iowa 
Kee Nelsen Smith, N.Y 
Kelly O'Hara, II Springer 
Kirwan O'Hara, Mich. Staggers 
Kyros Ottinger Stanton 
Laird Patman Steiger, Wis. 
Langen Patten Stratton 
Latta Perkins Sullivan 
Leggett Pettis Tenzer 
Long, Md. Philbin Thompson, N.J. 
McCarthy Pike Thomson, Wis. 
McClory Pirnie Tiernan 
McCloskey Podell Udall 
McClure Price, Ill Van Deerlin 
McDade Quie Vander Jagt 
McEwen Railsback Whalen 
Macdonald, Randall Wyatt 
Mass. Reid, N.Y. Wylie 
MacGregor Reifel Yates 
Machen Reuss Zablocki 
Madden Robison 
NAYS—140 
Abbitt Erlenborn Myers 
Abernethy Evins, Tenn. Natcher 
Arends Fascell O'Konski 
Ashbrook Findley O'Neal, Ga. 
Baring Fisher 
Bates Flynt Pelly 
Battin Frelinghuysen Poage 
Belcher qua off 
Bennett Garmatz Price, Tex. 
tts Gathings Quillen 
Bevill Gettys Rarick 
Blanton Goodling Rhodes, Ariz. 
Griffin Rivers 
Bolton Gross Roberts 
Bray Hagan Rogers, Fla. 
Brinkley Haley Roudebush 
d Hall Satterfield 
Brotzman Halleck Schadeberg 
Broyhill, N.C. Scherle 
Broyhill, Va. schmidt Schneebeli 
Buchanan Hardy Scott 
Burke, Fla Hays Sikes 
Burton, Utah Henderson Smith, Calif. 
Bush Herlong Smith, Okla. 
Cabell Hicks Snyder 
Carter Hull 
Casey Hunt Steiger, Ariz 
Cederberg Jarman Talcott 
Clancy Johnson, Pa, Taylor 
Clausen, azen Teague, Tex 
Don H. King, N.Y. Thompson, Ga 
Clawson, Del Kleppe ck 
Colmer Kornegay Ullman 
Cowger Kuykendall Utt 
Cunningham 1 Waggonner 
Curtis Lennon Watson 
Davis, Ga. Lipscomb White 
Davis, Wis. McDonald, Whitener 
de la Garza Mich, Whitten 
Denney McMillan Williams, Pa. 
Derwinski Mahon Willis 
Devine Winn 
Dickinson Martin Wright 
Downing Mayne 
Duncan Mills Young 
Edmondson Montgomery Zion 
Edwards, Ala. Morris, N. Mex. Zwach 
Edwards,La. Morton 
NOT VOTING—146 
Adair Brown, Ohio Dent 
Addabbo Burleson Diggs 
Anderson, III. Button Dole 
Andrews, Ala. Byrne, Pa. Dorn 
Ashmore Byrnes, Wis. Dowdy 
Aspinall Carey Dwyer 
Ayres Celler Eckhardt 
Barrett Clark Edwards, Calif. 
Berry Cohelan Eilberg 
Bingham Collier Eshleman 
Blackburn Conable Everett 
Bolling Conyers Fallon 
Bow Corbett Farbstein 
Brademas Corman Feighan 
Brasco Cramer Fino 
Brock Delaney Flood 
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Ford, Gerald R. King, Calif. Rogers, Colo. 
Ford, Kluczynski nan 
William D Kupferman Rooney, Pa 
Fountain Landrum Roth 
Fraser Lloyd Roybal 
Fulton, Tenn. Long, La St Germain 
Galifianakis Lukens Sandman 
Gardner McCulloch Saylor 
Giaimo McFall Scheuer 
Gibbons Mailliard Selden 
Goodell May Slack 
Green, Oreg. Michel Stafford 
Green, Pa. Miller, Calif. Stephens 
Gubser Minshall Stubblefield 
Gurney Moore Stuckey 
Halpern Morgan Taft 
Hansen, Idaho Murphy, N.Y. Teague, Calif. 
Hansen, Wash. Nichols Tunney 
Harrison Nix Vanik 
Harsha Olsen Vigorito 
Harvey O'Neill, Mass. Waldie 
Hébert Pepper Walker 
Holifield Pickle Wampler 
Holiand Pollock Watkins 
Howard Pool Watts 
Ichord Pryor Whalley 
Irwin Pucinski Widnall 
Jacobs Purcell Wiggins 
Jonas Rees Wilson, Bob 
Jones, Ala. Reid, III Wilson, 
Jones, Mo. Reinecke Charles H. 
Jones, N.C Wolff 
Kastenmeier Rhodes, Pa Wydler 
Keith Riegle 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Diggs for, with Mr. Fountain against. 

Mr. Howard for, with Mr. Galifianakis 
against. 

Mr. Nix for, with Mr. Stuckey against. 

Mr. Conyers for, with Mr. Andrews of Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr. William D. Ford for, with Mr. Dorn 
against. 

Mr. Resnick for, with Mr. Ashmore against. 

Mr. Button for, with Mr. Stubblefield 
against. 

Mr. Corbett for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Halpern for, with Mr, Jones of North 
Carolina against. 

Mr. Riegle for, with Mr. Long of Louisiana 
against. 

Mr. Stafford for, with Mr. Nichols against. 

Mr. Widnall for, with Mr. Pryor against. 

Mr. Roybal for, with Mr. Watts against. 

Mrs. Dwyer for, with Mr. Adair against. 
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Mr. Fallon for, with Mr. Berry against. 

Mr. Holifield for, with Mr. Bow against. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson for, with Mr. Harri- 
son against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Minshall against. 

Mr. Brasco for, with Mrs. Reid of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. Giaimo for, with Mr. Watkins against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Anderson of Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Byrnes 
of Wisconsin, 


Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mrs. 

Dwyer 
Mr. Pickle with Mr. Collier, 

. Murphy of New York with Mr. Fino. 
. Ichord with Mr. Brock. 
Landrum with Mr. Cramer. 
Delaney with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 
Jones of Alabama with Mr. Blackburn. 
Jacobs with Mr. Kupferman. 
Irwin with Mr. Harvey. 
Barrett with Mr. Conable. 
Brademas with Mr. Keith. 
Bingham with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
Corman with Mr. Gubser. 
Kluczynski with Mr. Harsha. 
McFall with Mr. MeCulloch. 
Clark with Mr. Eshleman. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Mailliard. 

Mr. Rhodes of Pennsylvania with Mr. Han- 
sen of Idaho. 
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Mr. Carey with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Lloyd. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Lukens. 

Mr. Kastenmeier with Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Teague 
of California. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Waldie with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Pollock. 
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Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Fraser with Mr. Wiggins. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Whalley. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Roth. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Eilberg. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Edwards of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Pool. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Rees. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Wolff. 

Mr. Scheuer with Mr. Vanik. 

Mr. Slack with Mr. Vigorito. 

Mr. Stephens with Mrs. Hansen of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Holland. 


Mr. DOW changed his vote from “nay” 
to “yea.” 

Mr. MORTON changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. McDADE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN. In its present form I 
am opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. McMILLAN moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 16409 to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia with instructions to report the 
bill back forthwith with the following amend- 
ment: On page 2, strike out the salary sched- 
ule beginning after line 2 and ending before 
line 1 on page 4 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


Service step 
“Salary class and group 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
JJC —. —— ͤ '., ̃%ͤ dd, ̃ . Re ree e a 
9 e 

VVV ae gli SS SEES ES Be „„ U S ep AEA EA EE AE e ENE DR ER a EEEE A 
Class oy we e e 7,515 $17,930 $18, 345 18, 9, 590 $20, 005 $20, 420 $20, 835 

JJ ee er E A E EET 17,51 17, 18, „ 760 19, 175 $19, „ , 

Assistant superintendent. t * : 

President, teachers college. 

TTT ( 15, 380 15, 745 16, 110 16,475 16, 840 17, 205 17, 570 17,935 18, 300 

Director, curriculum. 

Dean, teachers college. 

5. assistant to superintendent. 

h aeaa ee 13, 905 14, 250 14, 595 14,940 15, 285 15, 630 15, 975 16, 320 16, 665 

Group B, master’s degree... LLLI — 14,525 14, 870 15, 215 15, 560 5,905 250 6, 595 16, 940 17, 285 

Group C: master’s degree plus 30 credit-hours__ Sa 4,835 5,180 5,525 15,870 16,215 5 16,905 17, 250 17, 595 

Stroup! D, ERa T Rr ET TAT e san 15, 145 15, 490 „ 835 16, 180 6, 525 16, 870 17,215 17, 560 17,905 

hief examiner. 
Director, food services. 
Director, industrial adult education. 
Cla Executive assistant to deputy superintendent. 
ss 6: 

%%% ˙·˙ T 14, 100 14, 435 14,770 15, 105 15, 440 15, 775 16, 110 16, 445 16, 780 
Principal, level V. — 14. 100 14, 435 4,770 15, 105 15, 440 15,775 16, 110 6,445 16, 780 
Principal, level 111. 13,795 14, 130 14, 465 , 800 15, 135 15,470 5, 805 16, 140 16, 475 
Sanma mas 5 8 13,490 13, 825 14, 160 14, 495 14, 830 15, 165 5, 500 5, 835 16, 170 

Principal, level 1. 13, 185 „520 3, 855 14, 190 14, 525 14, 860 15, 195 15, 530 „ 865 
9 C, masier $ s degres plus 30 credit-hours__ 14,410 14,745 5, 080 15, 415 15, 750 16, 085 16, 420 16, 755 7,090 
rincipal, 11111 —- 14, 410 14,745 15, 080 15,415 15,750 6, 085 16, 420 16, 755 17, 090 
Principal, tevel IlI. 14,105 4,440 14,775 15,110 15, 445 15, 780 16, 115 16, 450 16, 785 
Principal, level lI 13, 800 14, 135 14, 470 „ 805 15, 140 15, 475 15, 810 16, 145 16, 480 

p de level | 13, 495 3, 830 14, 165 14, 500 14, 835 15,170 5,505 5, 840 16,175 
oep D, octor’s de; 14, 720 15, 055 5,390 15,725 16, 060 6,395 16,730 17, 065 7,400 
ri , level | 14,720 15, 055 15, 390 15,725 060 16,395 16, 730 7,065 7,400 
Principal, level 111 14,415 14,750 15, 085 5, 420 15, 755 6, 090 16, 425 16, 760 17,095 
Principal, level *. 14,110 14, 445 14, 780 15,115 5, 450 15,785 6, 120 6, 455 16, 790 
. se cece 3, 805 14, 140 14,475 14, 810 15, 145 , 480 15, 815 16, 150 16, 485 
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‘Salary cl d Service step 
“Salary class and grou, 
z iit 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Class 6—Continued : 
Group D, doctor's degree—Continued 
Principal, level |—Continued 


Assistant to assistant superintendent (elementary schools), 

Assistant to assistant superintendent (junior and senior 
high schools). 

Assistant to assistant superintendent (general research 
budget, and legislation). 

Assistant 45 assistant supetintendent (pupil personnel 
services). 

Assistant to assistant superintendent (industrial and adult 
education, vocational education, evening and summer 


school). 
Director, elementary education (supervision and instruction). 
Director, health, physical education, (athletics, and safety). 
Director, special education. 
Principal, senior high school. 
Principal, junior high school. 
Principal, elementary school. 
Principal, vocational high school. 
Principal, Americanization school, 
Principal, boys’ junior-senior high school. 
Principal, Capito! Page School. 
Principal, health school. 
Principal, laboratory school. 
Principal, veterans" high school, 


Class 7: 
$12, 815 $13, 120 $13, 425 $13, 730 $14, 035 $14, 340 $14, 645 $14, 950 $15, 255 
13, 125 13, 430 13, 735 14, 040 14, 345 14, 650 14, 955 15, 260 15, 565 
13, 435 13,740 14, 045 14, 350 14, 655 14, 960 15, 265 15, 570 15, 875 
Director, school attendance. 
Supervising director, curriculum, 
Director, elementary education. 
3 Director, elementary education (administration). 
ss 8: 
Group B, master’s degree 12, 305 12,610 12,915 13, 320 13, 525 13, 830 14,135 14, 440 14,745 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit-hours__ 12,615 12,920 13, 225 13, 530 13, 835 14, 140 14, 445 14, 750 15,055 
„ .. SS 12,925 13, 230 13, 535 13, 840 14, 145 14, 450 14,755 15, 060 15, 365 
Dean of students, teachers college. 
Professor, teachers college. 
Registrar, teachers college. 
Statistical analyst. 
Assistant principal, senior high school. 
Assistant principal, junior high school. 
Assistant principal, elementary school. 
Assistant principal, vocational high school. 
Assistant principal Americanization school. 
9 Assistant principal, health school. 
11, 485 11,790 4 12, 12,705 13, 010 13, 315 13,620 
12, 105 12, 410 12,715 13, 020 13, 325 13, , 935 14, 240 
13, 025 13, 330 13, 635 13,940 14, 245 


11, 595 1, 2, 12,510 12,815 13,120 13,425 13,730 
11,905 12,210. 15 515 A 13, 12 13, 430 13,735 4, 
12,215 12, 520 „82 13,130 13, 13,740 14,04 14, 350 


11,085 11, 390 11,695 12, 000 12, 12,610 12,915 13,220 
1,090 11,395 11, 700 12, 005 12,310 12,615 12, 920 13,225 ` 
11, 400 11,705 12, 010 12,315 12, 620 12,92 13, 230 13, 535 5 
sistant director, practical nursing. 
Associate professor, teachers college. 
ea 12 Chief librarian, teachers college. 
lass 12: 
e e e E E S 10, 270 10, 575 10, 880 11, 185 11, 490 11,795 12, 100 12, 405 12,710 
Group C, master's degree plus 30 credit-hours_ 10, 580 10, 885 11,190 11, 495 11, 800 12, 105 12, 410 12,715 13, 020 
se ree 10, 890 11,195 1 12, 110 12, 415 2. 720 4 „ 
Clinical psychologist. 
Class 13: 
P Ä 9,215 9.590 9,965 10, 340 10,715 11, 090 11, 465 11, 840 12,215 
Group C, master's degree plus 30 credit-hours_ 9, 525 9,900 10, 275 10,650 11, 025 11, 400 11,775 12, 150 12, 
Group . ne a nat badanduan 9, 835 10, 210 10, 585 10, 960 11, 335 11,710 12, 085 12, 12, 835 
ssistant professor, teachers college. 
Assistant professor, laboratory school. 
Psychiatric social worker, 
a ee — ae ' a a eee 
“Salary class and group 2 — 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1l 12 13 X Y 
i e Se a a a E a 
e A banerad $7,430 $7,475 $8,060 $8, 

roup A, bachelor’s degree 5 475 $8, 375 $8,690 $9,005 $9,320 $9,635 89, 950 $10,265 $10,580 $10,895 $11,210 _ 
Group B, master's degree. 1 8,050 8,365 8,680 8,995 9310 9,625 9,940 10,255 10,570 10,885 11.200 11, 515 11,830 
oap C, master’s degree plus 30 credit- 8,380 8,675 8,990 os 
TTT „ 9, 9,620 9,935 10,250 10,565 10,880 11,195 f; „825 12, 140 
Group D, doctor's degree - 8670 8,985 9,300 9,615 9,930 10,245 10, 560 10.875 11. 190 11.305 it 220 i 135 . 


coordinator of practical nursing. 
Census supervisor. 
Class 15: 
0 6,450 6,700 6,950 7,315 7,625 7,935 245 555 805 9,050 9,300 9, 550 $10,045 $10,665 
Group B, master’s degree. ___ 6,820 7,070 7,320 7,570 73935 8245 981555 2 865 9.175 9.428 9,670 9,920 10,170 10.868 11.255 


2 —y— — 7,380 7,630 7,880 8,245 8,558 8,865 9,175 9,485 9,735 9, 980 10, 230 10, 480 10,975 11.595 
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Service ste Li j 
“Salary class and group p ongevity step 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 x Y 


Class 15—Continued 
Group D, master’s degree plus 60 
credit-hours or doctor's degree $7,440 $7,690 $7,940 $8,190 $8,555 $8,865 39, 175 $9,485 $9,795 $10,045 $10,290 $10,540 $10,790 $11,285 $11,905 
Teacher, elementary and secondary 
schools. 
Attendance officer. 
Child labor inspectors. 
Counselor, placement. 
Counselor, elementary and second- 
„ary schools. 
Librarian, elementary and second- 
_ary schools. 
Librarian, teachers college. 
Research assistant. 
School social worker. 
Speech correctionist. 
Instructor, teachers college. 
Instructor, laboratory school. 
School psychologist. 


On page 4, strike out the salary schedule beginning after line 2 and ending before line 1 on page 6 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


Service step 


“Salary class and group 


19, 200 $19, 655 $20, 110 $20, 565 $21,020 $21, 475 $21,930 $22, 385 $22, 840 
Assistant superintendent. 
President, teachers college. 
NN Sta orn eT Bas toon ea e S PEE SEE 16, 850 17, 250 17,650 18, 050 18, 450 18, 850 19, 250 19, 650 20, 050 
Director, curriculum. 
n, teachers college. 
0 Executive assistant to superintendent. 
lass 5: 
Group A, bachelor’s degree. 15, 235 15,615 15,995 16,375 16,755 17,135 17,515 17,895 18,275 
Group B, master's deg 15,915 16,295 16,675 17,055 17,435 17,815 18, 195 18, 575 18,955 
Group C, master's deg 16, 255 16, 635 17,015 17, 395 17,775 18, 155 18, 535 18,915 19, 295 
basa n doctor's degree. 16, 595 16,975 17, 355 17,735 18,115 18, 495 18,875 19, 255 19,635 
ief examiner. 
Director, food services, 
Director, industrial adult education. 
Class 6 Executive assistant to deputy superintendent. 
Group 1 E E N 15, 450 15, 815 16, 180 16, 545 16,910 17, 275 17,640 18, 005 18, 370 
rincipal, level 1 15, 450 15, 815 16, 180 16, 545 16,910 17,275 . 18, 005 18, 370 
Principal, level I. 15, 135 15, 865 16, 230 $ „ 17.325 17.690 18,055 
Principal, teve! 0 15,165 15,530 15, 895 16, 625 17,355 17, 720 
Principal, level 1. 14, 465 14, 830 15, 195 15, 560 15, 925 j 16, 655 17, 020 17, 385 
Group C, master's degree 15, 790 16, 155 6, 520 16, 885 ” 250 17,615 y 18,345 18, 710 
rincipal, level | 15, 790 16, 155 16, 520 16, 885 17, 250 17,615 f 18, 345 18, 710 
Principal, level I! 15, 475 15, 840 16, 205 16, 570 16, 935 „300 17,665 18, 030 18, 395 
Principal, level 1! 15, 140 „ 15,870 16,235 , 600 16, 965 17, 330 17, 695 8, 060 
Pi . — vel 1 , 805 15,170 „ 535 15, 900 16, 265 16, 630 16, 995 17, 360 17,725 
p x ¢ 16, 130 16, 495 16, 860 17, 225 y 17,955 18, 320 18, 685 , 050 
rincipal, level I 16, 130 16, 495 860 17, 225 17, 590 17,955 „320 18, 685 19, 050 
Principal, level 15, 815 180 „545 16,910 17,275 ý 18, 005 18, 370 18,735 
Principal, leve! 15, 480 15, 845 16, 210 16, 575 16, 940 17,305 17,670 18, 035 18, 400 
Principal, level 1. ` — 15,145 15,510 15, 875 16, 240 16, 605 16,970 17, 335 17, 700 18, 065 
Assistant to t si y my 
— to assistant superintendent (junior and senior high 
Assistant to assistant superintendent (general research, 
budget, and legislation). 
so to assistant superintendent (pupil personnel serv- 
Assistant to assistant superintendent (industrial and adult 
po Sa vocational education, evening and summer 
Director, elementary education (supervision and instruction). 
Director, health, physical education, athletics, and safety. 
Director, special education. 
Principal, senior high school. 
Principal, junior high school. 
Principal, 1 l. 
Principal, vocational high school. 
Principal, Americanization school. 
Principal, boys’ junior-senior high school. 
Principal, Capitol Page School. 
Principal, health school. 
Principal, laboratory school. 
Class 7 Principal, veterans“ high school. 
ss 7: 
Group B, master’s degree 14, 045 14, 380 14,715 15, 050 15, 385 15,720 16, 055 16, 390 16, 725 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit-hours. 14,385 14,70 15,055 15 390 15,725 16,060 16,395 18.730 i 065 
Group D, doctor's degree 14,725 15, 060 15, 395 15,730 16, 065 16, 400 16,735 17,070 17, 405 


upervising director, elementary educatio! 
tructi 


si ion). 

Supervising director, audiovisual instruction. 

Supervising director, adult education and summer school, 
Supervising director, subject field. 

Supervising director, reading clinic. 

Supervising director, athletics. 

Director, school attendance. 

Supervising director, curriculum. 

Director, elementa 


~ ry education, 
Director, elementary education (administration). 
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‘Salary class and group — 
’ an 
2 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
lass 8: 
Group B, master’s degree. . - $13, 575 $13, 900 4, 225 12 $14, 875 $15, 200 $15, 525 $15, 850 $16, 
a C, master's degree, plus 30 credit-hours.. 13,915 14, 240 4, 565 4, 890 15, 215 15, 540 15, 865 16, 190 16, 515 
gL ee ie Ca A 14. 255 14, 580 if 905 if 230 15, 880 16, 205 16, 530 16, 
ße of students, — college. 
rofessor, teachers college. 
R istrar, — college. 
Statistical a 
Assistant — pal, senior high school. 
Assistant principal, junior high school. 
Assistant principal, cenean school. 
Assistant principal, vocational high school. 
Assistant principal, Americanization school. 
Case: Assistant principal, health school. 
G F/ ATA 12.425 12,735 13, 045 13, 355 13, 665 13,970 14, 285 14, 595 
Groep Hy — $ degree aaa SLED ë 13, 105 13, 415 13, 725 14, 035 14, 345 14, 655 14, 965 15, 275 15, 585 
Group C, master’s —— plus 30 credit-hours.. í 13,445 13,755 14, 065 14,375 14, 685 4, 15, 305 15, 615 „ 925 
a E T T o AA 13, 785 14, 095 14, 405 14,715 15, 025 15, 335 15,645 15, 955 16, 265 
o: Assistant director, food services. 
12, 640 12,940 13, 240 13, 540 13, 14, 140 14, 440 14, 740 15, 040 
1 13, 13, 880 14, 180 \ ¢ „ 15,380 
13, 320 13, 620 13, 920 14, 220 14, 4, 15, 120 15, 420 15,720 
id. > 
Assistant director, adult education and summer school, 5“ - > > 
1: Supervisor, elementary education. ; s 
G . ̃ mA ·˙¹¹1ꝛ ⅛ ͥ‚ ] EA 12, 170 12, 460 12, 750 13, 040 13, 330 13, 620 13,910 14, 200 14, 490 
Groep C, master’s degree plus 30 credit-hours 3 12 510 12, 800 13, 090 13, 13,670 13, 960 14, 250 14, 540 14, 830 
Group D, doctor’s degree. 12, 850 13, 140 13, 430 13, 720 14, 010 14, 300 14, 4, 15,170 
Assistant dire director, practical nursing. 
Associate professor, Daaa 3 
Chief librarian, teachers col 
Group B, master’s degree- 11, 610 11, 900 12. 190 12, 480 770 13, 060 13, 350 13, 640 x 
GRUD C, . 8 —— 12, 240 12, 530 12 820 12 110 13, 400 13, 690 13.80 14.270 
* D, doctor’s degree a 12, 580 12, 870 13, 160 13, 13, 740 14, 030 14, 320 14,610 
hief prieteni officer. 
Class 13: Clinical psychologist. 
Group B, master’s degr . 10, 575 10, 925 11,275 11,625 11,975 12, 325 2, 13, 025 13, 375 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit-hours- 5 10,915 11.285 11,615 11, 965 12, 315 12, 665 13,015 3, 365 13,715 
Grou D, 67 TE RAR T NE E E EE EER 11,255 11,605 11,955 12, 305 12, 655 13, 005 13,705 14, 055 
nt professor, teachers college. 
Assistant professor, laboratory school. 
Psychiatric social worker. 
Sala 5 Service step Longevity step 
5 class a :! . . ai ae 
* ee. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 x Y 
* A, bachelor's d $8,485 $8,830 $9,175 $9,520 $9,865 $10,210 $10,555 $10,900 $11,245 $11,590 $11,935 * 
rou elor s degree. „ „ , „ , , , „ , „ „ — 
Groa B, master’s 7 9,165 9,510 9,855 10, 200 10,545 10,890 11,235 11,580 11,925 12,270 12,615 12, 960 


Group C, master’s degree pl 
— — -- 9,160 9,505 9,850 10,195 10,540 10,885 11,230 11,575 11,920 12,265 12,610 12,955 13, 300 
Grou 5. doctor's gegt ee 9,500 9,845 10,190 10,535 10,880 11,225 11,570 11,915 12, 260 12,605 12,950 13,295 13,640 
rdinator of practical nursing. 
Census supervisor. 


Class 15: 
Group A, bachelor’s degree 6,800 7,070 7,340 7,610 8,025 8,365 8705 9,045 9,385 9,655 9,925 10,195 10,465 $11,015 $11,700 
Group B, master's degree___________._ 7,480 7,750 8020 81290 8,705 9,045 9,385 91725 10,065 10,335 10,605 10,875 11,145 11/695 12,380 
we 2 master’s degree plus 30 credit- 
on ee ee 7,820 8,090 8,360 8,630 9,045 9,385 9, 725 10,065 10,405 10,675 10,945 11,215 11,485 12,035 12,720 
Goap. 5. master’s degree plus 60 
credit-hours or doctor's degree 8,160 8,430 8700 8,970 9,385 9, 725 10,065 10,405 10,745 11,015 11,285 11,555 11,825 12,375 13, 060 
Teacher elementary and secondary 
Attendance officer. 


Child labor inspectors. 

Counselor, placement. 

Counselor, elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Librarian, elementary and sec- 
ondary Is. 

Librarian, teachers college. 

rch assistant. 


School social worker. 

Speech correctionist. 
Instructor, teachers college. 
Instructor, 8 school. 
School psychologist. 


Page 8, strike out the salary schedule beginning after line 4 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Per period 
Salam class and group “Classification 
Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 
Summer school (regular): 
Teacher, elementary and secondary schools; counselor, elementary and secondary schools; librarian, elementary and secondary schools; school aid 
worker; speech correctionist; school psychologis t; and instructor, District of Columbia Teachers College. $5.39 $6. 02 $6.57 
Psychiatric social worker and kaietan professor, District of Columbia Teachers College 6.47 7.22 7.88 
Clinical psychologist 6.74 7.55 8.21 
Associate professor, District of Columbia Teachers Colle 7,01 7.83 8.54 
Assistant principal, elementary and secondary schools, an 7.82 8.73 9. 53 
Supervising directo: 8. 09 9. 03 9. 86 
Principal, elementary and secondary schools 8.62 9. 63 10. 51 
1 D dd mm E NN 5.39 6.02 6.57 
Adult education schools: 
T 5.93 6.62 7.23 
8.45 9. 60 10, 48 
9.33 10. 59 11. 57." 
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On page 9, strike out the salary schedule beginning after line 2 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
Per period 
“Classification 
Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 
Summer school (regular): 
Teacher, elementary and secondary schools; counselor, elementary and secondary schools; librarian, elementary and secondary schools; school social 
worker; speech correctionist; school psychologist; and instructor, District of Columbia Teachers College eee e $5. 92 $6.61 $7.21 
Psychiatric social worker and assistant professor, District of Columbia Teachers College. 7.10 7.93 8.65 
n a o a of Oa teases a z 2 8 8 
Assistant principal elementary and secondary schools, and professor, District of Columbia Teachers College.. Z 858 9.58 10. 46 
Supervising director. 8.88 9.92 10.82 
Principal, elementary and secondary schools. 9,47 10. 58 11.54 
1. ae | Gena centers: Teacher 5.92 6.61 7.21 
uit education ools: 
Tr. wdc achivounsenes a ahs 7.27 Š 
Assistant principal.. 9, 2 10.54 . o 
S ⁊ðß v ⁊ᷣͤ EE . E Eneee 10. 42 11.63 12. 69.“ 
e . . n 
e. son rown, 0 Ubser 
Mr. apeten ask unanimous ee to Findley McClory Rodino Burleson Gurney Pryor 
8 age 0 8 PA 1 SENSE, Fisher McCloskey Rogers, Fla. Button Halpern Pucinski 
tion recommit an a oley ure Rooney, é Byrne, Pa. Hansen, Idaho Purcell 
in the RECORD. Frelinghuysen McDade Rosenthal Byrnes, Wis. Hansen, Wash. Rees 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to Friedel McDonald, Rostenkowski arey Harrison Reid, II. 
the request of the gentleman from South Gallagher” — wet ao Stark — 2 Resnick 
er c en ui ar arvey C 
Carolina? Gs tz Macdonald, . Donea Hébert —— 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Reserving pert Mass. uppe or olifield g 
© Gonzalez MacG R Holl $ 
the right to object, is the amendment the Gooding Rachen St. Onge e Howard oe 
gentleman has offered as a motion to re- — 47 A Madden eee Sates Ichord poser Pa. 
Mahon nee rman Irwin 
Gentleman offered during the debate on Grepe Manh, Genwelke: Gramer Jacobs Roybal 
e n weng elaney onas 
the bill which would reduce the salary eS 1 ee Calif Sours Dent Jones, Ala. 
structure by $200? ec! as, Md. pley Diggs ones, Mo. Saylor 
Hamilton Matsunaga Shriver Dole Jones, N.C. 
Mr. McMILLAN. Two hundred dollars Hammer- Mayne isk Dorn Kastenmeier Selden 
across the board. a 8 schmidt Moods 5 Dowdy — . 
The SPEAKER. ere objection Hanley eskill Dwyer ng, Calif. 
the request of the Pi Prac from Hanna Miller, Ohio Smith, Iowa Eckhardt Klu Stephens 
Minish Smith, N.Y Edwards, Calif. Kupferman Stubblefield 
3 Carolina? Steet Hathaway Mink Bmitth, Okla miberg Landrum Stuckey 
ere was no objection. awkins nyder eman oy Taft 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Bays or W. Va. Monagan, pa fan rider eid longa 8 
er, a, r) ers on ens un 
previous question is ordered on the mo- Heckler. Mass. Morris, N. Mex. Stanton Farbstein McCulloch Van 
tion to recommit. He 2 Morse, Mass Steed EAS Feighan McFall Vigorito 
N enderson ger, no Maill: Waldie 
8 Neat 5 tion is on the Herlong Mosher Steiger, Wis. Fl y Walker 
. ques Hicks Moss Stratton Ford, Gerald R. Michel W. 
motion to recommit. Horton Murphy, 11 N u aiie Calif. Watkins 
The question was taken; and the Hosmer ers alcot Whalley 
Hull Natcher Taylor Fountain Moore W. 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- Hungate Nedzi Tenzer Fraser Morgan Williams, Pa. 
peared to have it. mante Nelsen a Thompson, Ga Fulton, Tenn. Murphy, N.Y. Wilson, Bob 
f MILLAN. Speak u son "Hara, ompson, N.J. Galifianakis ichols Wilson, 
I ee the 1 S er, on that Jarman O'Hara, Mich, Thomson, Wis. Gardner Nix Charles H. 
yeas and nays. Joelson O’Konski Tiernan Giaimo Olsen Wolff 
The yeas and nays were refused. Johnson, Calif. Ottinger dall Gibbons O'Neill, Mass. Wydler 
The motion to recommit was rejected. Johnson, Pa. Pa Ullman Goodell Pepper 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the arse" — Utt perun Green, Oreg. Pickle 
x an Deer 
passage of the bill. Kazen Perkins Vander Jagt So the bill was passed. 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Speak- Kee Pettis Watts The Clerk announced the following 
Kelly Philbin Whalen pairs: 
er, on that I demand the yeas and nays. xing N.Y. Pike White Be 
oe yeas and nays were ordered. Kirwan Pirnie Widnall Poon Addabbo with Mr. Anderson of Illi- 
taken; eppe Podell 5 
question was en; and there Kornegay Poff Winn Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Jonas. 
were—yeas 255, nays 32, not voting 146 
follows: á á ’ Kuykendall Price, Nl. Wright Mr. King of California with Mr. Byrnes of 
as Tollows: [Roll No. 99] = 1 Price, Tex. write Wisconsin. 
3 2 Jute Mr. Pepper with Mr. Goodell. 
Laird Quillen Wyman 
YEAS—255 Tanden Rallsback Yates Mr. Olsen with Mr. 2 
‘albert ed 888 eee ee r ES — ‘oneal of priat 3 with Mrs. 
gge b bloc 
Anderson, Brotzman rtis Lennon ifel Zion Dwyer 
Fassel cory — — ee Lipscomb Reuss Zwach Mr. Pickle with Mr. Collier. 
J Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Fino. 
N. Dak. Broyhill, N.C. Davis, Ga. NAYS—32 Mr. Ichord with Mr. Brock 
„ unm” Bane A, Grom, Roberis Mr: Landrum wit Mr- cramer 
Ashley Burke Fla. dela Garza Abernethy Hagan Satterfield Mr. Delaney with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 
Burke, Mass. Dellenback 8 Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr, Blackburn. 
Battin Burton: Utah Derwiveki Colmer Mills Teague, Tex. Ma. Irwin with MS. ge of 1 
eiet Sa” etn Dickinson Montgomery Tuck Mr. Irwin with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 
Bell Cahill Flynt O'Neal, Ga. Waggonner Mr. Barrett with Mr. Conable. 
Bennett Caster Donohue Fuqua Passman Watson Mr. Brademas with Mr. Keith. 
Betts Casey Dow Gathings Poage Whitener Mr. Bingham with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
vill Cederbe Downing Gettys Rarick Whitten Mr. Corman with Mr. Gubser. 
Biester Chamberlain Griffin Rivers Mr, Kluczynski with Mr. Harsha. 
a a NOT VOTING—146 „ 
Bo; Don H. Edwards, Ala. Adair Aspinall Blackburn A 5 = * 
Boland Clawson, Del Edwards La. Addabbo Ayres Bolling he ee 
Bolton Cleveland Erlenborn Anderson, Ill. Barrett Bos Mr. Rhodes of Pennsylvania with Mr. Han- 
ao Conte Esch Andrews, Ala. Berry Bracemas Moyi A 
Bri ey Cowger Evans, Colo. Ashmore Bingham ‘asco daho. 
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Mr. Burleson with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Roth. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Walker with Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Lloyd. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. Lu- 
kens. 

Mr. Kastenmeier with Mr. Taft. 

Mr, Miller of California with Mr. Teague of 
California. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr. Stafford. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. Adair. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Button. 

Mr. Howard with Mrs. Reid of Illinois. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Corbett. 

Mr. Nichols with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Pulton of Tennessee with Mr. Williams 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fraser with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Vanik with Mr. Riegle. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Waldie with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr. 
Wiggins. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Eilberg. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Everett. 

Mr. Conyers with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Scheuer with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Pryor. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Pucinski. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Purcell. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. William D. 
Ford. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Stuckey. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Roybal. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Slack. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Wolff. 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama with Mr. Long 
of Louisiana, 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Selden. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


IMPLEMENTING THE RIOT 
COMMISSION REPORT 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
unfortunate fact that many reports pub- 
lished by Federal agencies and commis- 
sions are neither readable nor useful. 
From time to time, however, we are 
privileged to receive a really well-done 
and meaningful report, and the recent 
report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders is such a 
document. 

I am sure that most of the Members 
of Congress are familiar with this re- 
port; in my view, it should also be read 
by every high school student and by 
every American of voting age. It docu- 
ments clearly the nature and extent of 
the problems confronting America today 
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and demonstrates that we can no longer 
sit back and let tomorrow take care of 
today’s problems. Today’s problems are 
urgently with us today and must be 
dealt with today—to do otherwise would 
be morally irresponsible and socio- 
logically lethal. 

Action to overcome social disorder is 
not just a domestic problem, either. Our 
world leadership depends upon how well 
we take care of our problems at home. 
It is largely because we are failing on 
the domestic front that we find ourselves 
failing abroad. We established our in- 
ternational prestige by developing a 
reputation as a land of refuge from op- 
pression, a land which offered unique 
freedom, equality and opportunity. Un- 
less we continue to build upon and to 
justify this reputation, our international 
position will continue to dissipate. 

In view of the pressing need for action, 
official apathy and indifference to the 
report and its recommendation are de- 
plorable. Spokesmen for the administra- 
tion have blown both hot and cold. Little 
visible effort has been made to implement 
the report. The report seems to have been 
relegated to the limbo which is the ulti- 
mate resting place of so many Govern- 
ment reports—good and bad. We cannot 
let this happen. We cannot afford to let 
it happen. 

Senator Brooke and a number of his 
colleagues have introduced several bills 
that take the initiative in implementing 
the recommendations of the Kerner 
Commission. I am privileged to have been 
asked to sponsor these on the House side, 
and to say that I am happy to do so 
would be an understatement. Without 
involving massive new Federal expendi- 
tures, this legislation will make the 
much-needed start to implement the Riot 
Commission’s report through existing 
administrative machinery and current 
appropriations. 

Massive new funds must soon be made 
available for jobs, education, and hous- 
ing. We can and must do this without 
expanding our present Federal budget. 
Until that can be accomplished, however, 
this legislation will enable us to make a 
start that is probably our most meaning- 
ful to date. 

The funds required to meet the sweep- 
ing challenges of our urban unrest are 
available within the present Federal 
budget—it is vital that the public under- 
stand this. The current budget shows 
that more than $10 billion have been 
allocated to such items as public works, 
highway construction, farm subsidies, 
space, and the supersonic transport. 
These low-priority expenditures must be 
curtailed and, in some cases, eliminated. 
I do not suggest, Mr. Speaker, that these 
programs are not worthwhile. I do not 
suggest that under other circumstances 
these expenditures might not be appro- 
priate. I do suggest that today, now, in 
the aftermath of extended civil disorder, 
with another hot summer stretching be- 
fore us, a drastic reordering of our na- 
tional priorities is essential—and that 
before we set out to create the rest of 
the world in our own image, we must be 
very certain that the image we have is 
worthy of recreation. 

The first of these bills, Mr. Speaker— 
H.R. 16672—extends the 1964 Civil 
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Rights Act antidiscrimination provisions 
regarding employment to State and Fed- 
eral agencies and to local employment 
services receiving Federal assistance. At 
present, title VII of that act exempts such 
hiring practices from its purview, and I 
cannot see how such an action can be 
justified. We who pass and administer 
the laws should not simultaneously ex- 
empt ourselves from their operation. This 
is neither good citizenship nor good 
sense. This bill would remove that 
exemption. 

The second bill—H.R. 16659—reaches 
another serious problem—this time in 
the ghetto. Under present law, the Small 
Business Act requires that loans extended 
by the Small Business Administration 
be of such sound value or so secured as 
to reasonably assure repayment. This is 
hardly objectionable as it applies in a 
normal situation. The ghetto today is 
hardly a normal situation however, and 
extraordinary measures are required. 
The application of these requirements to 
low-income neighborhoods effectively 
prohibits the granting of such loans in 
the places where they are most needed. 

This bill would amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to permit the SBA to relax its 
usual standards in certain defined high- 
risk areas to identify acceptable credit 
risks in these areas. The development of 
stable businesses in ghettos, assisted by 
SBA loans, will provide additional sta- 
bility to these communities and should 
also help to freeze out the profiteers and 
operators who exploit the disadvantaged 
by selling them inferior goods at exorbi- 
tant prices. 

The third bill—H.R. 16660—reaches 
into yet another critical area for the un- 
derprivileged. A number of school dis- 
tricts in our Nation have just a few 
underprivileged students and are en- 
titled to and receive assistance under 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Some of these school sys- 
tems, are, indeed, in my own district. The 
standards of eligibility in title I are 
based primarily upon the presence of 
these children; the result is that com- 
munities with excellent school systems 
are receiving this assistance when it is 
so badly needed elsewhere. My bill, there- 
fore, changes the distribution formula to 
restrict title I funds to the communities 
and school systems which need them the 
most. It does so by excluding from eligi- 
bility for grants those communities with 
less than 10 percent of their children in 
the disadvantaged category. 

The fourth piece of legislation—House 
Concurrent Resolution 764—attacks an- 
other problem, welfare assistance. The 
welfare system of this country has grown 
by fits and starts. There is no logical con- 
sistency to its various components; nor 
do we really know the extent to which the 
system operates to meet the legitimate 
needs of the people it was set up to help. 
Statistically, it appears costly and waste- 
ful, It perpetuates itself, making people 
dependent on public assistance instead 
of helping them to become self-sufficient. 

We all can look at the welfare situa- 
tion and see specific instances where it 
is not working properly. Urgent action 
for revision is required. To do so soundly, 
we need to know more about the reasons 
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for failure of the present system and 
study the various proposals that have 
been made for changing it. The measure 
I am sponsoring, therefore, provides for 
the creation of a Joint Congressional 
Committee on Social Welfare, responsible 
for examining present and proposed wel- 
fare programs. The committee would be 
instructed to report to the Congress not 
later than December 31, 1969, making 
such recommendations as may be appro- 
priate. The results of such a study should 
permit this Congress to meaningfully 
evaluate the Federal public assistance 
program, and to take steps to bring order 
out of what, even charitably, we can only 
call chaos. 

We are long past the time when we 
can pretend that this Nation’s urban ills 
either do not exist or that they will go 
away through some mystical process of 
attrition. Discrimination in employment, 
lack of proper education, shortages of 
decent, sanitary housing—these and the 
myriad other problems of our cities and 
our suburbs can only be solved through 
a dramatically renewed commitment to 
the American ideals of freedom, justice, 
and opportunity. The measures I am 
sponsoring with Senator BROOKE take a 
first step in the right direction. 

The task remaining far exceeds the 
task undertaken here. I am working on 
a series of additional bills to put flesh on 
the proposed skeleton of revised national 
priorities. One measure that suggests it- 
self immediately is an expansion of re- 
sponsibility and funds for the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission. This 
Commission and its Chairman, Clifford 
Alexander, have been doing splendid 
work and should be encouraged to do even 
more. Beyond this, what is needed are 
specific measures attacking specific ur- 
ban problems. I believe these problems 
should be tied to the source from which 
funding would be obtained—a job stimu- 
lation program tied to a cut in space 
appropriations, an education or housing 
or welfare program tied to elimination of 
specific special interest expense or tax 
subsidies, and so forth—to confront the 
Congress and the public with the choice 
of priorities. If the choice can be made 
clear enough, the answers will be the 
right answers—of this I am confident. 

Mr. Speaker, the time for inaction has 
passed, if, in fact, we ever had the luxury 
of such time. To delay longer is to invite 
disaster. I urge prompt action on this 
legislation. 


OLD DOC MARTIN’S MAGIC ELIXIR 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, five mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board last 
Thi afternoon forced another draft 
of their favorite cure-all down the 
throats of the American people. 

For the third time in 5 months, these 
members detected an alarming rise in 
the temperature of the economy. They 
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promptly poured out another brimming 
spoonful of Old Doc Martin’s handy- 
dandy elixir for all complaints known to 
man or beast: A raise in the discount 
rate. 

The trouble with Old Doc Martin’s 
elixir is that it does nothing but raise 
the price of money. And high-priced 
money inevitably produces nothing but 
high-priced goods and services for the 
American people. 

This time around, Old Doc and his 
colleagues were not content just to cre- 
ate higher prices for everybody. They 
also wanted to take a little of the sting 
out of their medicine for big businesses 
and large corporations. And so they 
raised the certificate of deposit rate to a 
new high of 6% percent on CD’s of 
$100,000 or more. 

This little pinch of antidote eases the 
pain for big banks by allowing them to 
pay more money to hold onto their cer- 
tificates of deposit. It helps the big cor- 
porations with large amounts of retained 
earnings and treasuries full of liquid 
funds. But small businesses and individ- 
uals with small savings are stung. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people have 
been gargling Old Doc Martin’s remedy 
for nigh on to 17 years. The only thing 
they have to show for it is a bill for more 
than $43 billion in excess interest costs 
paid on the Federal debt since 1951. 

Let me make that clear to everybody. 
If interest rates had been held to their 
1951 levels, or even to the levels of the 
first quarter of 1953, the interest cost 
on the national debt over the past 17 
years would have been $116.8 billion. But 
with the help of Old Doc’s remedy, the 
interest cost for those years has been 
pushed to $160 billion. 

As I said before the Congress recessed 
early this month, a better remedy would 
be an equitable tax increase. It would 
take purchasing power from business and 
consumers alike. It might sting a little, 
but it would be effective. 

Up to this moment, the Congress has 
failed to act on a tax increase. I think 
the Congress should put Old.Doc Mar- 
tin’s magic elixir back on the shelf and 
approve a tax increase. 


BOB GOALBY—MASTERS CHAMPION 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a distinct pleasure to note that the cov- 
eted green jacket, emblematic of victory 
in the prestigious Masters Golf Tourna- 
ment, is now worn by one of my constitu- 
ents, Mr. Bob Goalby of Belleville, IH. On 
Easter Sunday, the 37-year-old pro shot 
a 6-under-par 66 for a four-round total 
of 277, bringing him the 32d Masters Golf 
Tournament championship. 

One of last year’s leading money win- 
ners, Bob Goalby has now joined that 
select circle of golfing greats with his 
11-under-par score. Bob Goalby, always 
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a great golfer, has now been accorded 
golf’s greatest championship. 

Throughout his 11-year pro career in 
which he has earned over $320,000, Bob 
Goalby has been considered one of the 
fine touring pros who could win any 
given tournament. Past winner of the Los 
Angeles and San Diego Opens, among 
others, his performance in the Masters 
tournament at Augusta, Ga., confirms 
this contention. It should be noted in 
fact that he is only one of five Masters 
winners to shoot below par golf for all 
four rounds. 

Previously selected for the U.S. Ryder 
Cup team, Bob Goalby has now earned 
himself a distinct place in American golf. 
Because of his outstanding performance 
I would like to include at this point in 
the Recorp the Belleville News Demo- 
crat’s account of his win: 

EXCITING EASTER FOR GOALBY CLAN 

A belated but exciting—and brief—Easter 
celebration was in progress late today at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. George Goalby, parents 
of the 1968 Masters golf champion. 

Bob Goalby, who captured the coveted and 
prestigious title yesterday at Augusta, Ga., 
reached his home shortly after noon today. 
He was met at St. Louls Lambert Airport by 
his parents and his wife, Sara and their 
two sons who had touched-down just 15 
minutes earlier on a flight from Little Rock, 
Ark., where Mrs. Bob Goalby and children 
had spent the Easter weekend with her 
parents. 

A delegation of Belleville area residents, 
many of them longtime fans and followers 
of Bob Goalby, were on hand at the airport 
as a semi-officlal welcoming committee. The 
group organized hastily this morning when 
it was learned that Goalby would return to 
his home here for a few days before resum- 
ing his professional golf chores. Bob Gais- 
winkler represented Mayor Charles E. Nichols 
in presenting a key to the city. 

As the Masters’ champion he will play 
this week in the $150,000 Tournament of 
Champions at Las Vegas, Nev. Only 26 golfers 
have qualified for this event. An even more 
exclusive tournament will be held in Sep- 
tember on the Firestone Course at Akron, 
Ohio. Entered will be Goalby plus the win- 
ners of the U.S. Open, PGA Tournament and 
British Open. These four will split a $77,000 
purse, 

Mrs. George Goalby told the News-Demo- 
crat this morning she and her husband 
were “Just too excited,” to get much sleep 
last night. 

“We're both so happy for Bob, we hardly 
know what to say,” said Mrs. Goalby. 

The telephone at the residence was kept 
busy until late last night by local area well- 
wishers who called to express congratula- 
tions after watching the exciting final round 
of the tournament on nationwide television. 

Bob himself was caught in a sea of public 
acclaim at exclusive Augusta National Golf 
Course. Hemmed in by reporters from all 
parts of the nation and overseas, Goalby 
later was feted at a special dinner. It was 
after midnight before he returned to his 
motel and had a few minutes to telephone 
his family. 

Besides the $20,000 first prize money and 
the traditional “green coat” of the Masters 
Champion, Goalby received a silver plaque, 
a gold medal, a gold locket containing a pic- 
ture of Bobby Jones, founder and designer of 
the Augusta National, and life-time playing 
privileges at the Augusta National which is 
the most exclusive and autocratic golf course 
in the United States. Along with these prizes 
go scores of endorsement opportunity. This 
factor has prompted many of the top profes- 
sional golfers to tab the Masters “a million- 
dollar prize.” 
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Goalby, who entered Sunday's final round 
just one stroke behind the lead, quickly 
drew a large gallery. He received a noisy 
standing ovation when he dropped a four- 
foot putt under extreme pressure for a par 
4 on the final hole. 

Earlier in the tourney, however, it had been 
a different story. On Thursday and Friday, 
for example, Goalby’s “gallery consisted of 
just two—P. J. Keeley, a crack amateur of 
Belleville and his 11-year-old son, Mark, long- 
time personal friends and fans of Goalby. 
Ironically, Keeley defeated Goalby, 149 to 153 
in last year’s St. Clair Country Club Open 
tournament long considered Goalby’s person- 
al title. 

The Belleville pro has been hampered for 
weeks by a painful elbow injury suffered this 
fall while playing football at his home here 
during the pro-tour “vacation.” The former 
University of Ilinois quarterback told the 
News-Democrat that he had been under 
treatment for several weeks for the muscle 
injury caused when he attempted to pass 
a football left-handed. 

Goalby left Belleville early last week for a 
few rounds of practice during which he 
worked on a new swing—one with a higher 
arc—to compensate for the defective arm 
muscle. He shot an opening round 70 and 
was dubbed a “darkhorse” for the title when 
he came back with another 70 on Friday 
and moved into contention with a 71 on Sat- 
urday. His 6-under-par 66 on Sunday took 
the prize. 


MARINE OFFICER FROM SECOND 
DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS AGAIN 
CITED FOR SERVICES IN VIETNAM 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in 1955 it was my privilege and pleasure 
to nominate for admission to the West 
Point Military Academy Larned U. 
Bearce, who was graduated in 1959 and 
commissioned a first lieutenant in the 
U.S. Marine Corps. 

In 1964 Bearce, then a Marine Corps 
captain assigned as an adviser to the 
Republic of South Vietnam, was cited 
for exceptional services and bravery 
measuring to the highest standards of 
the Marines. 

I am proud and, happy to announce 
that my appointee of 13 years ago, now 
Major Bearce, has again been cited, re- 
ceiving a gold star in lieu of a second 
Bronze Star Medal, for meritorious serv- 
ice in connection with operations against 
insurgent Communist forces in Vietnam. 

Maj. Larned U. Bearce, presently 
group supply officer with Headquarters 
and Headquarters Squadron 38, at El 
Toro, served as supply officer and subse- 
quently as executive officer of the 3d An- 
titank Battalion in Vietnam from March 
22 to December 5, 1967. The citation 
reads: 

As supply officer, he displayed exceptional 
skill and initiative in supplying the battal- 
ion’s widely dispersed unit. With complete 
disregard for his own safety, he regularly 
visited each unit in the field to assess the 
logistical situation and provide assistance 
wherever needed. 

In addition, Maj. Bearce rendered valuable 
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assistance to the battalion commander and 
company commanders during Ontos recon- 
naissance missions over vast areas of adverse 
terrain, He assisted in estab and im- 
proving the defensive perimeter at the Gia 
Le combat base. 

Reassigned as battalion executive officer 
on November 21, 1967, Maj. Bearce con- 
tinued to perform his duties in an exemplary 
manner. 


HEMISFAIR'S U.S. PAVILION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
. GONZALEZ] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, Hemis- 
Fair 1968 opened on April 6. My col- 
leagues in the House supported my bills 
which made it possible for the United 
States to build a most impressive pavilion 
at the exposition. Those who have seen 
the pavilion are almost universally im- 
pressed with it. Not only is this a beau- 
tiful building, but it will be a lasting 
one, for after HemisFair closes the per- 
mament structure will be turned over 
for a permanent public use. 

There have been some unkind re- 
marks about the principal feature of the 
U.S. exhibit, which is a film called 
“U.S.” The film seeks to portray the 
message of HemisFair, which is that 
there has been in this country a con- 
fluence of civilizations. Many people from 
many lands built our country, and left 
behind them a legacy of which we are 
justly proud. We are harvesting the fruits 
of that legacy today, and look forward 
to the proud promise of tomorrow. The 
film shows this land as it really is, in- 
cluding our problems as well as our 
achievements. It is an honest account, 
one of which the viewer sees himself. One 
representative of a foreign country said 
that the film so moved him that he 
wished that he were an American. There 
can be no finer tribute than that. 

Mr. Speaker, I place two articles re- 
garding this exhibit in the Recorp, since 
I know my colleagues will be interested: 

[From the San Antonio Express/News, 
Apr. 7, 1968] 
U.S. Pavition Bra Hrr; Farrcorrs 
LEAVE SMILING 
(By Jerry Lochbaum) 

The United States Pavilion would have to 
rate as one of the hits of HemisFair's opening 
day. 
People started crowding up before the im- 
posing marble and glass Confluence Theater 
and its companion Exhibits Building shortly 
after fair gates opened at 9 a.m., wanting to 
see both the federal exhibit and Mrs. Lyndon 
B. Johnson, who was to dedicate it. 

In keeping with the generally amiable 
spirit of the day, most people took good- 
naturedly the news they would have to wait, 
reported one policeman. Most scattered to see 
other sights and came back later. 

They waited until 11:30 to see the dedica- 
tion ceremonies, standing in large crowds 
outside the Migration Courtyard area between 
the two buildings which was roped off for 
invited guests. 

They waited until 2:30 before the pavilion 
was opened to the general public. Then they 
lined up in impressive numbers to get in. 

And they came out smiling. 

In groups small enough for guides to cope 
with, they went through the Exhibits 
Building. 

People of one group, trailed by a listening 
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reporter, visibly picked up enthusiasm as 
they were shown exhibits pointing up the 
pavilion's three-part theme of America's leg- 
acy, harvest and promise. 

After being reminded of the confluence of 
immigrants who built the nation, they moved 
into the harvest area, seeing exhibits on food, 
on technological progress, on recreation. 

One man's attention was grabbed by a dis- 
play of foods of foreign origin, now American- 
ized. “Hm,” he said, “I never thought of 
that.” 

Others were intrigued by a sports display, 
with such items as Joe Louis’ boxing gloves 
and Knute Rockne’s old-style football helmet. 

Pointing at an antiquated typewriter in a 
display contrasting old and new equipment 
of various kinds, one woman laughed and said 
to her husband: “That’s just like the one we 
have at home.” 

One item in the same case was identified by 
the guide as the space helmet worn by Astro- 
naut John Glenn. 

An awed, low-voiced exclamation burst 
from one woman's lips: “John Glenn's hel- 
met!” 

Then came the “promise” section, where a 
touring group is split into three parts, passing 
through corridors posing sharp questions: Is 
it my responsibility? Why stay in school? Am 
I a part of the problem? Am I a part of the 
solution? 

This section on America’s promise, more 
challenge than forecast, draws a separated 
group back together, confronting each in- 
dividual with a mirrored view of himself, 
There were smiles in the group, and thought- 
ful expressions. 

Explaining exhibits on challenges facing 
America in fields from urban planning to 
education, guide Norma Perez couldn’t help 
exclaiming: “I get all excited every time I 
come through here.” People in her tour 
group grinned back at her as though they 
knew what she meant. 

Then, they saw a short film contrasting the 
swift surprise of an act of God with the 
gradual devastation of acts of man, and un- 
derscoring problems of pollution, hunger, 
riots. 

It left the group with the question of 

whether men can solve the problems men 
have created, and a suggestion that they 
can. 
Thus primed people go in groups to see 
the 23-minute documentary “US,” in the 
round Confluence Theater, 70 feet high, 195 
feet in diameter, a majestic structure which 
itself drew visible visitor admiration. 

This film, work of Academy-Award-win- 
ning producer Francis Thompson covers the 
same three theme points, with stronger im- 
pact. 

Dramatic effect of walls rising to disclose 
a great 37-by-140-foot screen midway 
through the presentation, and the story of 
beauty and ugliness told through imagina- 
tive photography, combine to make the film 
a stirring experience. 

Ending on an inconclusive note of prob- 
lems still to be solved, it nevertheless 
seemed more to impress and please than to 
upset, judging by comments overheard in an 
audience departing the theater. 

“Woooo!"” exclaimed one young man, 
“That was really something.” “Oh, it was 
wonderful,” said an exiting woman to an 
acquaintance outside. “I thought it was in- 
triguing,” a man told his wife. Beautiful!“ 
one woman said. 

After an earlier VIP showing, one out-of- 
town reporter asked another how she liked 
the film. “It was too loud,” she said. “It 
gave me a headache.” He replied: “It was 
supposed to.” 

Two foreign newsmen of the party accom- 
panying Mrs. Johnson exchanged views in 
Spanish. They were impressed, especially, 
with the objective look America takes at it- 
1 in the movie, at both the good and the 
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[From the San Antonio Light-Sun, Apr. 7, 
1968] 


U.S. PAVILION Draws LARGEST CROWD 
(By Don Gardner) 


After years of preparation and congres- 
sional legislation, the United States Pavilion 
was dedicated by Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson 
and opened to the public at noon Saturday. 

The largest crowd of opening day gathered 
as Mrs. Johnson stood on the steps of the 
Confluence Theater to open the $8 million 
structure. 

A throng of people packed the pavilion 
courtyard and spilled across old Goliad Street 
and onto the ramp that leads to the Arena. 
The crowd was estimated at 15,000. 


SECRET SERVICE 


Surrounded by Secret Service men and 
about 100 members of the press corps, Mrs. 
Johnson first toured the exhibit building of 
the U.S. Pavilion. She conversed with several 
of the guides and hostesses about the ex- 
hibits. 

At the dedication ceremonies, Secretary of 
Commerce C. R. Smith, whose department is 
in charge of the pavilion, introduced Mrs. 
Johnson, 

“This is a proud and happy day for me,” 
Mrs. Johnson said. HemisFair is the kind of 
‘happening’ that gives a lift to the spirits and 
makes us all glad to be alive.” 

She said the U.S. Pavilion “shows the spirit 
and character and shared heritage that have 
shaped our country.” 


FACES OF LEGACY 


“Inside this pavilion, we find the faces of 
our legacy. Aboard the All People’s Ship all 
visitors can share and feel the aspirations 
and friendship that have united us since the 
days when explorers, traders, and mission- 
aries arrived in the New World.” 

She received spontaneous applause from 
the crowd when she said: “We come through 
this voyage from the past to the future cer- 
tain of a feeling that we must care, and if we 
care enough, we will have the power to solve 
and to heal. 

“The promise of the future is also a chal- 
lenge for a new confluence, vaster in scope 
than any that has preceded it—the sharing 
of assets for the true benefit of all men, rich 
and poor, old and young, all races, all 
nations.” 

COMING BACK 


Mrs. Johnson said she wants “to see 
everything” and “I look forward to coming 
back at a more leisurely hour.” 

Then the First Lady pushed a button that 
started the horizontal fountain in the court- 
yard. 

The official party then entered the Con- 
fluence Theater to view Francis Thompson's 
documentary “U.S.” 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
ON LAW ENFORCEMENT RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Martuias] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today calling on the chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee 
to hold public hearings at once on the 
law enforcement recommendations of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders—the Kerner Commission—and 
the related proposals of the President’s 
Crime Commission. 

We are determined that civil disorders 
will not break out again. But we should 
be sure that every American city is com- 
pletely ready for such tragedies in case 
they should recur. 
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The disorders of this month have re- 
opened discussion of many questions: 

How can we find out in advance when 
tensions grows in a troubled neighbor- 
hood? 

How can groups be calmed and tense 
situations defused? 

How can enough police—and troops, 
if needed—be called fast enough to con- 
tain trouble? 

What is the best way to minimize 
deaths, injuries, and property damage? 

How effective are antiriot, disorderly 
conduct and weapons control laws? 
Should they be improved? 

What guidelines should police and 
troops be given for arrests, crowd con- 
trol, investigations, and the use of force? 

Is National Guard and Army planning 
adequate? 

How can justice be administered sen- 
sibly in such emergencies? What pro- 
cedures should courts follow on arraign- 
ment, detention, bail, and trials and 
sentencing? 

The Kerner Commission studied all of 
these questions; the National Crime Com- 
mission also dealt with some of them. 
Many jurisdictions have planned well 
and met challenges admirably, but it is 
clear that few cities and States have had 
the time or resources to prepare for every 
possibility. 

The House Judiciary Committee should 
now review the two Commission’s find- 
ings; the experience of many cities and 
States and the Federal Government; the 
progress which has been made, and the 
problems which remain. 

In such an inquiry, the committee 
should seek testimony from many sources, 
including the Department of Justice, the 
Armed Forces and National Guard, State 
officials, and above all the mayors, chiefs 
of police, and judicial officers of many 
cities, including Baltimore, Washington, 
New York, Chicago, and Pittsburgh. 
Comment from informed citizens should 
also be encouraged. 

Using the reports of the two Commis- 
sions as a starting point, we could then 
find out what reforms and advances have 
proved effective, what new Federal leg- 
islation might be desirable, and what les- 
sons from individual areas would be help- 
ful nationwide. 

Our intent should be not to fix any 
blame, but to help every city become bet- 
ter prepared. Our responsibility is to do 
all we can to insure that, if such disorders 
should recur, personal injury and prop- 
erty damage will be minimized and full 
protection and enforcement of the laws 
will be maintained. 


THE BACONE COLLEGE SINGERS 
APPEAR ON CAPITOL STEPS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the Nation’s most impressive singing 
groups won the hearts of many in Wash- 
ington last Wednesday, with three sep- 
arate performances, one of which was 
given on the steps of the Capitol itself. 
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Oklahoma’s famous Bacone College 
choral group, directed by Miss Jeannine 
Rainwater, was outstanding in its Capi- 
tol appearance and also in presentations 
before the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and the First Baptist Church 
of Washington. Accompanied by Presi- 
dent Garold Holstine of Bacone Col- 
lege, and by Mrs. Holstine, members of 
the singing group were honored guests 
at a reception given by the Oklahoma 
congressional delegation last Wednesday, 
following their concert on the Capitol 
steps. 

In their colorful costumes, some of 
them in the traditional dress of the 
various Indian tribes represented, the 
Bacone singers are a striking group of 
young Americans, and all Oklahomans 
are proud of them. 

Bacone College, a 2-year coeducational 
institution of higher learning, located 
at Muskogee, Okla., has drawn to its 
campus Indians from all over the United 
States, but has a student body which 
includes many non-Indians as well. It 
is currently engaged in an expansion 
program and expects to be a 4-year 
college in the near future. 

The Bacone singers are only one of a 
number of student activities and orga- 
nizations helping to win national fame 
for this fine institution, and their recent 


siop in Washington is another forward 
step. 


HOME FALLOUT PROTECTION 
SURVEY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing our Easter recess, the Governors of 
Virginia and Maryland; and the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, on 
April 16, announced the beginning of the 
home fallout protection survey in their 
respective jurisdictions. The home fall- 
out protection survey is sponsored jointly 
by the Office of Civil Defense, Depart- 
ment of Defense, and State and local gov- 
ernments. 

Members of the Congress living in one-, 
two-, or three-family dwellings in the 
Washington metropolitan area have re- 
ceived, or will soon receive, a question- 
naire by mail, or will be contacted by a 
Bureau of Census enumerator. 

Apartments, clubs, and hotels, in 
which other Members live, have been 
surveyed through the national fallout 
shelter survey in the same manner as all 
the Capitol Hill buildings in which we 
work. 

The national fallout shelter survey of 
large existing buildings, begun in 1961, 
is continuing, and to date has identified 
fallout shelter space for 170,000,000 
American people. This lifesaving space, 
however, is not always well located in 
relation to where people live, learn, and 
work. 

The home fallout protection survey 
extends to householders the opportunity 
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to learn the degree of fallout protection 
afforded in their homes on a census 
confidential basis, and how to increase 
their protection as needed. The survey 
aids the local governments in telling 
their people where to go and what to do 
in the event of an attack, by providing 
area summaries of the protection which 
exists in residential areas. 

The home fallout protection survey 
has been completed in 22 States and is in 
process or scheduled to begin in five 
States and the District of Columbia. The 
response of the American people to this 
practical, low-cost program has been 
gratifying. Almost 80 percent of the 
householders receiving a mail question- 
naire have responded to the survey. All 
householders responding and enumerated 
have received information on the degree 
of protection afforded in their homes. 

I urge the participation of all Mem- 
bers of Congress receiving the survey 
questionnaire in the Washington area 
and in their home States. 

Cry. DEFENSE REMAINS VITAL, LYNDON 
WarNs—REAPPOINTS MEMBERS OF ADVISORY 
BOARD 

(By Robert Young) 

AUSTIN, TEX., April 13—President Johnson 
said today that civil defense to protect the 
population in the event of a nuclear attack 
is still established national policy and the 
“clear and compelling” responsibility of fed- 
eral, state, and local governments. 

Johnson, spending the Easter week-end at 
his Texas ranch, announced reappointments 
to the national civil defense advisory coun- 
cil. 
The council, headed by Price Daniel, di- 
rector of the office of emergency planning, 
was established in 1951 to advise on civil de- 
fense and preparations for dealing with non- 
military emergencies. 

“WORKING FOR PEACE 

“While we are working for peace and hope 
that there never will be an attack upon this 
country, it has been the long-established 
policy of our nation to maintain both mili- 
tary and nonmilitary preparedness,” John- 
son said. 

“Additional [nuclear] fallout protection for 
our citizens and complementary preparedness 
programs will continue to strengthen our 
strategic defense posture. 

“These preparations will also increase the 
effectiveness of state and local governments 
in coping with natural disasters. In time of 
emergency, what matters most is advance 
preparation,” 

Johnson emphasized that national security 
requires an effective partnership between fed- 
eral, state, and local governments—that the 
National advisory council and federal gov- 
ernment cannot do the job alone. 


CALLS ON MAYORS, GOVERNORS 


Governors and mayors, he added, “should 
continue to discharge their clear and com- 
pelling responsibility for leadership in civil 
defense and emergency preparedness.” 

Johnson reappointed Mayor Joseph M. Barr 
of Pittsburgh and Mayor Thomas G. Currigan 
of Denver to three-year terms on the 13-mem- 
ber civil defense advisory council. He ap- 
pointed Mayor John H. Reading of Oakland, 
Cal., to fill a vacancy on the council. Gov. 
Kerner of Illinois is a member of the coun- 
cil, as well as the governors of New Jersey 
and Arkansas. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 
Mr. Bow (at the request of Mr. 
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ARrENDS), for today and the balance of 
the week, on account of official business. 

Mr. Corman, for April 22 only, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. CHARLES H. Wiso (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), for the week of April 
22, on account of official business. 

Mr. WALKER, for Thursday, April 25 
through Sunday, April 28, 1968, to attend 
annual meeting of the Board of Visitors 
to the Air Force Academy, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., representing Hon. L. 
MENDEL Rivers, chairman, Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr. Fountain (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS (at the request of 
Mr. ALBERT), for the remainder of the 
week, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative rrogram and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. GoNzaL EZ, for 10 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Maruias of Maryland (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BUCHANAN), for 10 minutes, 
today; to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Fasc., for 1 hour, on May 20; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. EpmMonpson in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BucHanan) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. WYATT. 

QUILLEN in four instances, 
Mr, Saytor. 

MCEWEN. 

ASHBROOK in two instances, 
ZWACH. 

SCHERLE. 

NELSEN in two instances. 
DENNEY. 

RuMsFELD in two instances. 
UTT. 

SMITH of New York. 

Escu in two instances. 
BELCHER. 

FINL in two instances. 
BROYHILL of Virginia. 
Wyman in three instances, 
McCtory. 

Mrs. BOLTON. 

Mr. Smrtx of Oklahoma, 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Tiernan) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 


5 


555558555555555 


Mr. Russ in six instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in two instances. 
Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Mr. Marsu in three instances. 

Mr. Boccs. 

Mr. CORMAN. 

Mr. BOLAND. 
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Mr. BARING. 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mrs. KELLY in three instances. 
Mr. BRINKLEY. 

Mr. MOORHEAD, 

Mr. ALBERT. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. 

Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. Fuqua in two instances. 

Mr. BeEvILL in two instances. 
Mr. BINGHAM. 

GonzALEz in three instances. 
DE LA Garza in two instances. 
TENZER in five instances. 
FRASER in two instances. 
FRIEDEL in two instances. 
Rocers of Florida in five instances. 
Downline in two instances. 
ZABLOCKI in two instances. 
Rarick in four instances. 
Dow. 

Ryan in two instances, 
Tuck in two instances. 
PHILBIN in three instances. 
PURCELL. 

Moss in three instances. 


PRERRRRRERRERSE 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill and joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 15398. An act to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to strengthen and expand 
food service programs for children, and for 
other purposes; and 

HJ. Res. 1229. Joint resolution making a 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 234. An act for the relief of James W. 
Adams and others; 

S. 375. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 with respect to obscene 
or harassing telephone calls in interstate 
or foreign commerce; 

S. 1664. An act for the relief of the city of 
El Dorado, Kans.; and 

S. 2912. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the saline water conversion pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1969, and for other pur- 
poses. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
the committee did on the following 
dates, present to the President, for his 
approval, bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

On April 11, 1968: 

H.J. Res. 1223. Joint resolution to continue 
for a temporary period the 7-percent excise 
tax rate on automobiles and the 10-percent 
excise tax rate on communication services; 
and 
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HJ. Res. 1229. Joint resolution making a CONTRACTUAL ACTIONS, CALENDAR 


supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other purposes. 
On April 19, 1968: 

H.R. 7909. An act for the relief of Manu- 
facturers Hanover Trust Co. of New York, 
N.Y. 

H.R. 9473. An act to amend provisions of 
the Shipping Act, 1916, to authorize the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission to permit a com- 
mon carrier by water in foreign commerce or 
conference of such carriers to refund a por- 
tion of the freight charges; 

H.R. 12019. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the B'nai B'rith Henry 
Monsky Foundation in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and 

H.R. 14401. An act to grant the masters of 
certain United States vessels a lien on those 
vessels for their wages, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o'clock and 8 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 23, 1968, at 12 o’clock noon. 


YEAR 1967, TO FACILITATE NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives submits the following reports for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
pursuant to section 4(b) of Public Law 
85-804: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., April 16, 1968. 
Hon, JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: In compliance with 
Section 4(a) of Public Law 85-804, the calen- 
dar year 1967 report on extraordinary con- 
tractual actions to facilitate the national 
defense is transmitted herewith. 

Table I shows that 347 contractual actions 
were approved with a cost to the Govern- 
ment of $4,098,000, and that 116 actions 
were disapproved. Included in the number 
of actions approved are 113 actions for which 
a potential Government liability cannot be 
estimated. Also included are two actions for 
the sale of Government petroleum products 
to foreign contractors for use in Govern- 
ment construction, 
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Reported also in Table I are 49 actions for 
the Department of the Army using the au- 
thority of Public Law 85-804 to require a 
standard employee compensation clause in 
all contracts for construction work at the 
Cape Kennedy complex. The clause specified 
various items of compensation based on a 
Project Stabilization Agreement negotiated 
by and between the Patrick Air Force Base 
Contractors Association, the Brevard (Fla.) 
Building and Construction Trades Council 
and the Building and Construction Trades 
Department, AFL-CIO. Adoption of this 
clause resulted from a determination that 
adherence to the money provisions of the 
Project Stabilization Agreement by all con- 
tractors and subcontractors performing work 
at the Patrick Air Force Base and Cape 
Kennedy complex is desirable in the inter- 
est of prompt and orderly performance of 
construction contracts at these sites. 

Table II lists the actions which have an 
actual or potential cost to the Government 
of $50,000 or more. Included in this list are 
the above mentioned contingent Liabilities 
for which a potential dollar cost cannot be 
estimated. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS D. MORRIS, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Installations and Logistics. 


TABLE I.—SUMMARY REPORT OF CONTRACTUAL ACTIONS TAKEN PURSUANT TO PUBLIC LAW 85-804 TO FACILITATE THE NATIONAL DEFENSE, JANUARY-DECEMBER 1967 


Actions approved 


Department and ol action 
7 ve Number Amount 


[Dollar amounts in thousands] 


Actions denied 
Amount Number Amount 


requested approved 


Department and type of action 


Actions approved Actions denied 


Number Amount Amount Number Amount 
roved 


requested app 
Department of Defense, Total. 347 35,879 $4, 098 116 $12,476 | Navy—Continued 
Correction of mistakes. $339 $302 8 $279 
Amendments 8 consideration ; „ 39 10, 080 Formalization of informal —— 7 87 W 
Correction of 70 1, 829 OORT SONT BAUM cen srgscn S., A E baat 
Formalization 015 . com 7 
Contin c A y Air Fores; total eee ust 83 201 175 4 1,761 
EE 5 EN ASA — Amendments without consideration 2 44 44 2 999 
ree Correction of mistakes. 38 152 126 18 583 
A P 9¹ 4, 399 2. 706 19 8,627 Formalization of informal commitments. 2 5 5 179 
—— —ääꝓ—᷑— Contingent liabilities. 
Amendments without consideration 2 3, 468 , 796 8 7,549 = contract modificati 
Correction of mistakes y 9 583 574 8 690 S SEN E ARE 
Formalization of informa 21 348 3 388 
Contingent liabilities... TTT. ͤ Sunnie Defense Supply Agency, total 353 328 39 579 
Disposition of property —: — 
Other her comping. compensation clauses Amendments without consideration 3 302 
— Sane —:! . Correction of mis tages 343 319 36 277 
Formalization of informal commitments. 2 10: E N RARR 
1 103 926 889 12 1,509 
Amendments without consideration 1 500 500 4 1,230 


TABLE H. - UST OF CONTRACTUAL ACTIONS WITH ACTUAL OR POTENTIAL COST OF $50,000 OR MORE TAKEN PURSUANT TO PUBLIC LAW 85-804 TO FACILITATE THE 


NATIONAL DEFENSE, JANUARY-DECEMBER 1967 


Actual or 
Name and location of contractor estimated Description of product or service 
potential cost 
paren without consideration: 
Siltronics, Inc. 140 Pennsylvania Ave. $1,500,000 Prefabricated and portable sheltets 
Oakmont, Pa. and 


Justification 


. The contractor experienced difficulty in meeting the specifications for the shelters 
became delinquent on the delivery 4 57 th 
tractor has incurred consid 


e. Due to these difficulties the con- 


erable the time the contract is complete the 


company's productive capabilities anid 9. permanently impaired. The shelters 


are to be used to 


house electronic equipment which has been contracted for and is 


Aeronca, Inc., Germantown Rd. Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


Navy: Dayton 


Dayton_ Aviation & Radio ent 
25 hg Equipm 


Troy, Ohio. 


Cor Aimy: Midland Contractors, Post Office Box 


491,151 Construction of 
Columbus, Ga. facilities 


near 


Detense 


1 The — Co., 140,461 Razor blades 
Prudential fewer 


296,236 HAWK shelters........_.___ 


being delivered. This equipment cannot be used without the shelter. Procurement 

from another source would entail a delay which the Army cannot afford and re- 

sult in a purchase cost — than that required to obtain the undelivered shel- 

ters. In dition, the failure of this company would result in the loss of progress 

payments outstanding to this mor 

Aeronca, Inc., as a subcontractor fo ‘Raytheon, was to sup ply 195 shelters 

— electronic ee for the "HA K missile 3 Rein of 510000 

ans shelter was arbitrarily lag ee by the contractin, receiving 
rom Raytheon any data as to the cost involved. It has . D that this 

aoa Crag iling, contractor to receive less than what it would have received 


witho! 
500, 000 Anat 19 Low frequency radio receiving ~ Saß lg ep 2 essential communications element of the U.S. Navy Fleet. In 


the event this compa: pany should fail to complete its contract there would be many 
months delay in obtaining an alternate producer. Such delay would be detrimental 
to the national defense. It is necessary that financial relief be granted in order to 
provide for the continued performance by the contractor. 


1, Titan Il launch Before the opening of the bid the Government changed the specifications and 
Rock AFB, Ark. 


teme to popen set forth the requirement for the use of concrete as backfill for 
the electric cab se and ventilation shafts. The contractor bid on the project 
on the assumption frat dirt would be used but he was required to furnish concrete. 


n To correct a mutual mistake in bid because of a misplaced decimal point in the 


unit price. 


April 22, 1968 
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TABLE !.—LIST OF CONTRACTUAL ACTIONS WITH ACTUAL OR POTENTIAL COST OF $50,000 OR MORE TAKEN PURSUANT TO PUBLIC LAW 85-804 TO FACILITATE THE 


NATIONAL DEFENSE, JANUARY-DECEMBER 1967—Continued 


Actual or 
estimated 


Name and location of contractor 


Description of product or service 


potential cost 


Justification 


Formalization of Informal Commitment, 8 
Government of the Republic of Vietnam (GORVN). 


Italian Air Ministry, Republic of Ita) 


$143,478 Technicians for the Milita 
m 


and Vietnam from Ju 


1, 1966, through 
January 19, 1967. 


r. Although authority was gran 


Assistance Com- The U.S. Army, since 1956, has made available to the Republic of Vietnam (RVN) 
funds from which RVN obtained technical Soe members of its 
forces. These funds were authorized 


armed 
rsuant to the foreign technicians pro- 
ition to RVN has been set out by contract since 
nona ee basis expiring on June 30 of 
to enter into a new contract for fiscal 


year 1967, a new contract was not signed until January 20, 1967. In the mean- 
the services were continued. 


time 
139,018 Transmission and storage of petroleum The United States and Italian Governments entered into an 1 75 on October 
products. 29, 1959, relating to the operation and maintenance of the 


ATO pipeline system 


in italy.” The negotiations for a definitive contract were delayed and the U.S. 


Government used the pipeline without contractual coverage. Th 


amount 1800. 


sents the U.S. Covernment's share of the expenses incurred from April 29, 1 
until the execution of the contract. 


Provisions to indemnify contractors against liabilities on account of claims for death or inju 
covered by the contractor's insurance program were included in 113 contracts (the poten! 


CONTINGENT LIABILITIES 


or property dam: 


arising out of nuclear radiation, use of high ener, 
cost of these liabilities cannot be estimated inasmuch as the liability to the Government, if any, will 


propellants, or other risks not 


depend upon the occurrence of an incident as described in the indemnification clause). Items procured are generally those associated with nuclear-powered vessels, nuclear armed guided missiles 
experimental work with nuclear energy, handling of explosives or performance in hazardous areas} 


Number of contracts Number of contracts 
Name of contractor Name of contractor 
Army Navy Air Force Army Navy Air Force 
%%%́ eee ee 7 Meadow Gold Dairies, Hawaii, Ltd_...............- Rte Gee wore EE E 
[ON Nea pS RE NS IEEE SNE a OS Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock C. 
AVCO Corp F North American Rockwell Corp. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp 


Martin Mariette Corp. o.oo . 


Note: In addition to the above, indemnification clauses will be inserted into all air transportation 


by air carriers which own or control aircraft which have been allocated by the Department of 


contracts entered into by the Military Airlift Command for transportation services to be performed Transportation to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule MV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1746, A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
a report on a study of the administration of 
training programs, pursuant to the provisions 
of Public Law 89-787; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1747. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Air Force, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the use of appropri- 
ated funds to support Army, Air Force, Navy, 
and Marine Corps exchanges in certain situa- 
tions; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1748. A letter from the Acting Director of 
Civil Defense, transmitting a report on 
property acquisitions of emergency supplies 
and equipment, for the quarter ending March 
31, 1968, pursuant to the provisions of sub- 
section 201(h) of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1749. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations), transmitting a notification of the 
location, nature, and estimated cost of cer- 
tain facilities projects proposed to be under- 
taken for the Army Reserve, pursuant to the 
provisions of 10 U.S.C. 2233a(1), and to the 
authority delegated by the Secretary of De- 
fense; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1750. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting a report on Department of De- 
fense procurement from small and other 
business firms for July 1967-February 1968, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 10(d) of 


the Small Business Act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

1751. A letter from the Director, District 
Unemployment Compensation Board, Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting the annual report of the Board for 
the year 1967, pursuant to law; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1752. A letter from the Commissioner, Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
prohibit extortion by means of telephone, 
telegraph, radio, oral or written message, or 
otherwise, in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1753. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting the Third Annual Report of the Ad- 
visory Council on State Departments of Edu- 
cation, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 89-10; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

1754. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the annual report of 
the Bonneville Power Administration for 
fiscal year 1967, pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 89-448; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

1755. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
the 33d annual report of the Commission, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, and 
the Communications Satellite Act of 1962; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1756. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend 28 U.S.C. 753(e) to eliminate the 
maximum and minimum limitations upon 


the annual salary of reporters; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1757. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to correct certain deficiencies in the 
law relating to the theft and passing of 
U.S. money orders; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1758. A letter from the treasurer, Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the American Chemical So- 
ciety for the calendar year 1967 pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 75-358; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1759. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting a report on extraordinary con- 
tractual actions to facilitate the national 
defense, during calendar year 1967, pursuant 
to the provisions of Public Law 85-804; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

1760. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 89-175; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1761. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
U.S. Department of Justice, transmitting a 
report in a certain case involving suspen- 
sion of deportation, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 244(a)(1) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

1762. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved, accord- 
ing the beneficiaries of such petitions third 
preference and sixth preference classifica- 
tion, pursuant to the provisions of section 
204(d) of the Immigration and Nationality 
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Act of 1952, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1763. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the annual report of the 
Maritime Administration for the fiscal year 
1967; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

1764. A letter from the Deputy Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to extend the life of the Advisory 
Commission on Parcel Distribution Services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1765. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a re- 
port on the problems of providing visitor 
transportation in the vicinity of the Capitol, 
the Mall, and the proposed Visitor Center 
complex, pursuant to the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 90-264; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

1766. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation for implementing conventions for free 
admission of professional equipment and 
containers, and for ATA, ECS and TIR car- 
nets; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1767. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to continue until the close of June 
30, 1970, the existing suspension of duties on 
certain forms of copper; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 16651. A bill to appropriate funds for 
the construction of a multilevel parking 
facility in connection with the Federal 
building, 300 North Los Angeles Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 16652. A bill to provide that Flag Day 
shall be a legal public holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 16653. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 16654. A bill to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1970, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties on certain forms of copper; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 16655. A bill to provide for a coordi- 
nated national safety program to reduce 
boating accidents, and deaths and injuries 
resulting therefrom; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

H.R. 16656. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in honor of 
the late Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 16657. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 16658. A bill to prohibit political in- 
fluence in the appointment of postmasters 
and rural carriers, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 16659. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to apply an acceptable credit risk 
standard for loans to small business concerns 
in certain high-risk areas; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 
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H.R. 16660. A bill to alter the method of 
distribution of funds under title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RARICE: 

H.R. 16661. A bill to repeal the Civil Rights 
Act of 1968; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 16662. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on fresh, prepared, or preserved straw- 
berries; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 16663. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
income tax to individuals for certain ex- 
penses incurred in providing higher educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 16664. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $1,200 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for a 
spouse, the exemption for a dependent, and 
the additional exemptions for old age and 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 16665. A bill to assure to every Ameri- 
can a full opportunity to have adequate em- 
ployment, housing, and education, free from 
any discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 16666. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit enterprises 
of gambling; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNT (for himself, Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM, and Mr. OLSEN) : 

H.R. 16667. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
compensation of wage board employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 16668. A bill making an appropria- 
tion for the appointment of certain addi- 
tional personnel in the Department of Jus- 
tice; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

H.R. 16669. A bill making an appropria- 
tion for the appointment of 100 additional 
enforcement agents in the Bureau of Drug 
Abuse Control; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 16670. A bill to establish a commission 
to plan a permanent memorial to the Rev- 
erend Martin Luther King, Jr.; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 16671. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, and other statutes to pro- 
vide a new maritime program; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr, OTTINGER: 

H.R. 16672. A bill to amend title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to provide for 
the application of such title to State and 
Federal employees; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PERKINS (for himself Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. Dent, Mr. PUCINSKI, 
Mr. DANIELS, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. 
CAREY, Mr, HAWKINS, Mr, WILLIAM D. 
FoRrD, Mrs. MINK, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
MEEDS, Mr. BURTON of California, and 
Mr. Remp of New York): 

H.R. 16673. A bill to set forth a congres- 
sional statement on a national educational 
policy and to direct the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to initiate a compre- 
hensive study on the formulation of a plan 
to implement such policy; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 16674. A bill to amend the Federal 

Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 
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1933, as amended, to improve the capitaliza- 
tion of Federal intermediate credit banks 
and production credit associations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.J. Res. 1231. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Secretary of Transportation to con- 
duct a comprehensive study and investiga- 
tion of the existing compensation system for 
motor vehicle accident losses, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY (for himself, Mr. 
BLANTON, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. Evans 
of Colorado, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HUN- 
GATE, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Myers, and Mr. 
POLANCO-ABREV) : 

H.J. Res. 1232. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the temporary funding of the Emergency 
Credit Revolving Fund; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.J. Res. 1233. Joint resolution to provide 
for a study and evaluation of scientific re- 
search in medicine in the United States; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H. Con. Res. 764. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing a Joint Committee on Social Wel- 
fare; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


335. By Mr. ALBERT: Memorial of the 
House of Representatives of the second ses- 
sion of the 31st Oklahoma Legislature memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United States to 
support the Soil Conservation Service 
through the appropriation of adequate 
funds; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

336. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, rela- 
tive to the establishment of an insurance 
fund for offshore oil leasing; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

337. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Guam, relative to expressing 
the gratitude and appreciation of all inhabi- 
tants of the territory for the visits to Guam 
in January 1968 of delegations of the House 
and Senate; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

338. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Guam, relative to incorpo- 
rating the territory of Guam into the Amer- 
ican Union; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

339. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Hawaii, relative to certification 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board of a U.S. air 
carrier to provide direct nonstop service be- 
tween the State of Hawaii and the country 
of Mexico; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

340. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Hawaii, relative to a study of 
immigration into Hawaii; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

341. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Maryland, relative to a method 
of Federal financing of airports, and to es- 
tablish guidelines for State and local sub- 
divisions to follow in the expansion of air- 
ports; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

342. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Maryland, relative to liberaliz- 
ing the stringent provisions of the Hatch Act; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

343. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, rela- 
tive to legislation providing that World War 
I veterans receive the same benefits as Span- 
ish War veterans; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 16675. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Cerin and Mafalda Cerin; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 16676. A bill for the relief of Josephat 

Ahing; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 16677. A bill for the relief of Franco 
Affinati; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16678. A bill for the relief of Murat 
Caglar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16679. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Campana; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 5 

“Hh. 16680. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Martinangelo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
d By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 16681. A bill for the relief of Lauro 
Alfonso Ochoa Gonzalez; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16682. A bill for the relief of George 
Yuan Lee; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

= By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R.16683. A bill for the relief of Isidro 
M. Jimenez (also known as Sid Jimenez); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H.R. 16684. A bill for the relief of Anna 

Giovine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 16685. A bill for the relief of Arnold 
Gerardo Borrego-Suero; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 16686. A bill for the relief of Louie Yi 

Lu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 16687. A bill for the relief of Bene- 
detto Lo Bello; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 
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H.R. 16688. A bill for the relief of Rem- 
edios De Guzman Mislang; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16689. A bill for the relief of Keh- 
Hsin Shen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 16690. A bill for the relief of Maria 

David; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOSHER: 

H.R. 16691. A bill for the relief of Pan- 
agiotis N. Tliopoidos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 16692. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco and Giovanna Carini; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16693. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Pereira Da Silva; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 16694. A bill for the relief of Ioannis 
(John) Gioulis, Despina Gioulis, his wife, 
and Helen Gioulis, Nicholas Gioulis and Pro- 
dromos-Ioannis Gioulis, his minor children; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 16695. A bill for the relief of Christos 
Panagiotacopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 16696. A bill for the relief of Cirino 
Bruno; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16697. A bill for the relief of Dr. Vijay 
Shiv Hiremath; to the Commmittee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 16698. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jerzy Gulbas, and their daughter, Ilana; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 16699. A bill for the relief of Yu Yuet 

Moy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCHEUER: 

HR. 16700. A bill for the relief of Sarah 
Pardo Castro; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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H.R. 16701. A bill for the relief of Luigi 
Siano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 
H.R. 16702. A bill for the relief of Clar- 
ence S. Lyons; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

286. By Mr. HOSMER: Petition of certain 
residents of tke 32d Congressional District 
of California, who demand that impeach- 
ment procedures be implemented immedi- 
ately against the six members of the U.S. 
Supreme Court whose recent decision de- 
clared unconstitutional that section of the 
Federal law that bars members of Communist 
action groups from working in defense 
plants; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

287. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Robert 
D. Hodgdon, Springfield, Mo., relative to the 
forcible practice of medicine upon protest- 
ing persons in custody; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

288. Also, petition of Robert D. Hodgdon, 
Springfield, Mo., relative to excessive bail and 
excessive fines; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

289. Also, petition of the Rochester Police 
Locust Club, Inc., Rochester, N.Y., relative 
to draft exemption for police officers; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

290. Also, petition of the City Council, 
Worcester, Mass., relative to open housing; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

291. Also, petition of Juniata Park Evangel- 
ical United Brethren Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., relative to equal opportunity for all our 
citizens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

292. Also, petition of Miss Selma Heasley, 
Eldridge, N. Dak., relative to petition of im- 
peachment; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


SENATE—Monday, April 22, 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. QUENTIN 
N. Burpick, a Senator from the State of 
North Dakota. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O merciful God, whose law is truth and 
whose statutes stand forever, we beseech 
Thee to grant unto us, who in the morn- 
ing seek Thy face, the benediction which 
a sense of Thy presence lends to each 
new day. Unite our hearts and minds to 
bear the burdens that are laid upon us. 

May our individual lives be as lighted 
windows amid the encircling gloom. In 
this global contest beyond the light and 
darkness, make us as individuals the 
kind of persons which Thou canst use as 
the instruments of Thy purpose for all 
mankind. Gird our hearts to seek peace 
and pursue it, that the sundered family 
of mankind at last may be bound by 
golden cords of understanding fellowship 
around the feet of the one God. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 


U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1968. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. QUENTIN N. BURDICK, & 
Senator from the State of North Dakota, to 
perform the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 

Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BURDICK thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Journal 
of the proceedings of Friday, April 19, 
1968, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on April 16, 1968, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 109) to 
prohibit unfair trade practices affecting 
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producers of agricultural products, and 
for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
legislative calendar, under rule VII, be 
dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business, during the 15 minutes 
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utes. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR McGOVERN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately 
after the disposal of the pending meas- 
ure, H.R. 14940, on arms control and dis- 
armament, the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR THURMOND 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota completes his 
remarks, the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmMonp] be rec- 
ognized for up to 30 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Executive Reorganization of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, last week Mr. William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, warned that America is 
“in the midst of the worst financial 
crisis since 1931” and strongly urged 
that Congress and the administration 
immediately get together on the pack- 
age which would embrace a mandatory 
reduction in expenditures as well as an 
increase in taxes. 

Mr. Martin warned that unless such 
action was taken, the United States 
faced “uncontrollable inflation or reces- 
sion.” Mr. Martin’s warning, delivered 
last Friday, followed an earlier increase 
in the discount rate from 5 percent to 
5 ½ percent, which represents the high- 
est level since 1929. Prime rates by 
most of the Nation’s leading banks were 
raised to 6% percent. 

About 2 weeks prior to the latter ac- 
tion, the Federal Government had paid 
as high as 6.45 percent interest on a 100- 
percent, Government-guaranteed obli- 
gation sold through FNMA. 

Following the action by the Federal 
Reserve Board in raising its discount 
rate, and Mr. Martin’s speech, the White 
House issued the following statement 
from Austin, Tex., as reported by the 
UPI wire service: 

Austin, Tex.—The White House today said 
“The increase in the Federal discount rate to 
5.5 per cent was the only present line of de- 
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fense against inflation and underscores the 
urgency” of passage of President Johnson's 
proposed tax bill. 

Presidential Press Secretary George Chris- 
tian told newsmen the Federal Reserve 
Board’s action proved that “tighter money 
has become inevitable as our only present 
defense against inflation.” 

“Last summer the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers predicted the rate of growth of the 
economy is very high and unsustainable,” he 
said. “The President has repeatedly urged 
Congress to adopt a tax increase and said at 
the outset the action by the Fed underscores 
the urgency of action on the bill.” 

Johnson’s proposal for a 10 per cent sur- 
charge increase on individual and corporation 
taxes has been stalemated in Congress, 


At first glance, the statement of the 
President would appear to be support- 
ing Mr. Martin’s position, but I call at- 
tention to this major difference. While 
Mr. Martin strongly recommended a 
package embracing both a reduction of 
Federal spending as well as a tax in- 
crease, the President is still talking about 
his tax increase and is only giving lip- 
service to expenditure reductions. 

Three weeks ago, on April 2, the Sen- 
ate adopted an amendment sponsored by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS] and myself embracing the 10 per- 
cent tax surcharge as requested by the 
administration, but included in that 
package was a mandatory reduction of 
expenditures for fiscal 1969 of $6 billion 
plus a mandatory rollback in Federal 
civilian employment to the level prevail- 
ing on September 20, 1966—the date of 
the President’s own Executive order pur- 
ww to return employment to that 
level. 

In addition, the same package would 
require the President to submit a plan 
for a minimum of $10 billion reductions 
in new obligational authority for fiscal 
1969. 

This bill has been in conference for 3 
weeks, and it has been stalemated, but 
let the record be clear that the White 
House itself is responsible for the stale- 
mate. While the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had publicly and privately endorsed 
the package as approved by the Senate, 
the Budget Director, who is the official 
spokesman for the President, has told 
the conferees that the White House will 
not accept expenditure reductions as out- 
lined in this bill. The White House has 
been told that Congress will not approve 
the tax increase without mandatory ex- 
penditure reductions written into the 
law. 

Personally, I would favor an even 
greater reduction than the $6 billion pro- 
vided in this package. My original pro- 
posal called for an $8-billion reduction, 
but the bill with $6 billion was finally 
agreed upon. Certainly, this is the very 
least expenditure control that we can or 
should accept. 

This package was attached to the bill 
extending excise taxes, which originally 
were scheduled to expire April 1. A con- 
tinuing resolution extending these ex- 
cise taxes for 30 days has been approved, 
with the result that May 1 is the dead- 
line. That leaves but 8 more days for 
Congress and the administration to ap- 
prove this package. 


I appeal to the President to lend his ` 


full support to those of us who have 
sponsored and pushed this package to its 
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present position. Let us get this measure 
enacted immediately. 

If the administration will reverse its 
position and, instead of continuing its 
determined opposition against these ex- 
penditure cuts, lend its support, I am 
confident that this bill can be put on his 
desk by the end of this week. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, I 
am equally confident that without these 
expenditure reductions being retained in 
this package there will be no tax increase. 

To increase taxes without a manda- 
tory reduction in expenditures would in 
my own opinion accomplish nothing; in 
fact, it would further aggravate the in- 
flationary situation by pouring more 
money into the spending stream for the 
Great Society bureaucracy. 

Assuming no action is taken toward 
expenditure reductions and tax in- 
creases, we will be confronted with a 
$20 billion deficit in the current fiscal 
year and a $28 billion deficit in fiscal 
year 1969. 

The financial security of millions of 
American retirees, those living on fixed 
incomes, is dependent upon the action 
of the administration and Congress to 
control this inflationary threat. 

Neither Congress nor the administra- 
tion has any choice, and the hour for 
action is late. 

I conclude by pleading with the Presi- 
dent to throw his support in back of the 
spending cuts as well as in back of the. 
tax increase as approved by the Senate. 


STANAVFORLANT—THE FIRST PER- 
MANENT MULTINATIONAL NAVAL 
FORCE ESTABLISHED BY NATO 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, on April 12, 
I had the privilege of visiting Stanavfor- 
lant, the first permanent multinational 
naval force to be established by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The force 
will operate in the Atlantic Ocean as a 
part of the Supreme Allied Command for 
NATO in the Atlantic—SACLANT— 
which maintains headquarters in Nor- 
folk, Va. 

The standing naval force, which was 
activated last January 13 and which re- 
sulted from the conversion of the Match- 
maker Squadron—a fleet of ships from 
NATO maritime nations which came to- 
gether for maneuvers in the Atlantic 
Ocean and then disbanded—into a con- 
tinuously existing fleet, was making its 
first port call to SACLANT headquar- 
ters. Included in the fleet were the United 
Kingdom’s HMS Brighton, the West Ger- 
man frigate FGS Koeln, the Dutch de- 
stroyer HNLM Holland, the Canadian 
destroyer escort HMCS Gatineau and 
the U.S. destroyer Holder. Later a Nor- 
wegian vessel will join the fleet. 

During my visit, I was able to discuss 
the activities of the fleet with Commo- 
dore Geoffrey C. Mitchell, captain of the 
H.M.S. Brighton, who is currently com- 
manding the fleet, and with the captains 
of the other participating ships. I was 
most impressed with Commodore Mitch- 
ell’s unequivocal statement that Stanav- 
forlant is a success, that the operation is 
working, that the pragmatic considera- 
tions are being tested and consistently 
found effective. 
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It is significant for us to remember, I 
believe, that the standing naval fleet for 
the Atlantic is a continuously existing 
fleet, that it operates as a unit and can 
respond as a unit to emergencies and 
crises, yet it reflects the policies of many 
nations. In this force we have a coordi- 
nated NATO instrument, which is ca- 
pable of moving quickly to defend and 
secure the policies agreed upon by the 
NATO members. 

The naval aspects of NATO are per- 
haps more important today than ever 
before. There is abundant evidence of in- 
creasing Soviet naval power. There are 
also indications that this increased So- 
viet naval strength will pose new threats 
to our NATO allies. For example, Soviet 
vessels have been more and more fre- 
quently sighted along the shorelines of 
Italy and Norway. 

I would now urge that the United 
States pursue with its NATO allies the 
possibility of establishing a similar mul- 
tinational fleet in the Mediterranean. 
The Mediterranean, along with the North 
Atlantic, is an area where the Soviet 
Union has displayed much of its new 
naval power. In addition, the smallness 
in size of the Mediterranean and the 
geographical position of many of our 
NATO allies, such as Turkey and Italy, 
make them particularly susceptible to 
Soviet naval pressure and harassment. 
Third, there is the very real possibil- 
ity that Soviet naval influence in the 
area may be further enhanced by Rus- 
Sia’s acquisition of ports or port rights 
in various African nations, such as 
Algeria and Egypt. Fourth, Middle East 
events, which could to a large extent be 
affected by naval activities in the Medi- 
terranean, pose a danger to world peace 
and security and to the economic well- 
being of our European allies which need 
the oil resources of the region. And, fifth, 
problems which have raised questions 
internally among the NATO allies, such 
as the recent situations in Greece and 
Cyprus, may encourage the Soviets to 
attempt to expand their influence in the 
area, Certainly, a force to help shelter 
alliance members from outside pressure 
during a period in which NATO allies are 
working to solve internal problems would 
be helpful. 

For a number of years, ships from the 
NATO maritime nations have joined to- 
gether for exercises, generally of a few 
days’ duration, in the Mediterranean. 
When the Mediterranean could be con- 
sidered a “NATO lake,” this approach 
was adequate. Today’s events and situa- 
tions require more. Formation of a con- 
tinuously existing multinational fleet 
for NATO in the Mediterranean could 
not but help signify a new cooperation 
among NATO members and present a 
new counterforce to Soviet pressure and 
infiuence in the area. 

There are those, both in our country 
and in the countries of our NATO allies, 
who question the need to continue or 
strengthen the alliance. Recent events 
within the Soviet bloc, especially in 
Czechoslovakia, may suggest that the 
strength of the Communist countries is 
weakening. In some ways, it is undoubt- 
edly changing. At the same time, how- 
ever, there are numerous other indica- 
tions, including the increase in Soviet 
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naval power, which suggest that many of 
the Soviet Union’s activities are not de- 
signed to promote world peace and secu- 
rity. 

NATO has undoubtedly been success- 
ful as a means of securing Western Eu- 
rope against communism. It must, how- 
ever, be modified and modernized to meet 
new needs and new situations. In earlier 
years, the need for NATO naval fleets 
was not particularly great. Today the 
situation is different and that difference 
must not be underestimated. The crea- 
tion of Stanavforlant—and the possible 
establishment of a comparable force for 
the Mediterranean—is the type of modi- 
fication that NATO must undertake if it 
is to remain an effective instrument for 
the collective security of the United 
States and our allies. It is an example of 
the initiative which is needed to demon- 
strate the flexibility of which the Orga- 
nization is capable and to illustrate the 
relevance of the alliance to current 
events. Such factors will be most im- 
portant when the NATO charter comes 
up for renewal next year. 

Finally, as I have noted before, the 
creation of Stanavforlant and compa- 
rable fleets as a means of enlarging 
NATO’s strength has an advantage which 
the increasing of ground troops does not 
have. It eliminates to a great extent the 
expense and the corresponding balance- 
of-payments problem which results from 
the stationing and maintaining of troops 
and bases in foreign countries. This con- 
sideration is important for the United 
States and for all our allies who have 
overseas commitments. 

I commend Stanavforlant and again I 
urge the creation of a similar force for 
the Mediterranean. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a let- 
ter I have written to Hon. Harlan Cleve- 
land, Ambassador to NATO, dated April 
12, 1968. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1968. 
Hon, HARLAN CLEVELAND, 
American Ambassador to NATO, Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AMBASSADOR: On April 12 I had 
the privilege of visiting the Standing Naval 
Fleet for NATO in the Atlantic Ocean, The 
fleet was making its first port call to Norfolk, 
Virginia, the headquarters for NATO’s Su- 
preme Allied Command in the Atlantic. 

I was extremely impressed by my tour, my 
discussions with the captains of the par- 
ticipating vessels and the unequivocal state- 
ment of Commodore Geoffrey C. Mitchell, the 
commander of the fleet, that the operations 
of the force have proved successful. I com- 
mend the foresight and initiative which led 
to the creation of this fleet, 

In view of the recent increase in Soviet 
naval power, which has particularly mani- 
fested itself in the Mediterranean, I urge that 
the United States and our NATO allies move 
toward creation of a similar permanent, mul- 
tinational fleet for the Mediterranean to serve 
as a counterbalance to growing Soviet mari- 
time influence and pressure there. I under- 
stand that this possibility was discussed 
briefly at the meeting of the NATO Defense 
Planning Committee in December of 1967, 
and believe that the success of the Atlantic 
NATO naval fleet, together with the Medi- 
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terranean situation, provides ample and 
valid reason for pursuing establishment of a 
comparable Mediterranean fleet. 

I envision a standing naval force-in-being 
for the Mediterranean, a force to demonstrate 
that NATO is alert, a force which symbolizes 
the political and military unity of NATO, a 
force at sea capable of dealing promptly with 
various types of aggression in the Mediter- 
ranean basin. It would be a force strictly de- 
fensive in character, posing no threat to any 
nation, a force which would give comfort to 
threatened neutrals and serve as a warning 
signal to any would-be aggressor. Such a fleet 
would go far in capturing the public 
imagination, which in this time of mass com- 
munications, can have:a profound effect on 
situations and events. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM B. SPONG, Jr., 
U.S. Senator. 


FEDERAL WAGE POLICY 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I am 
keenly disappointed by the action of the 
President of the AFL-CIO, George 
Meany, in failing to appoint John Griner 
as an employee representative to the 
Federal Wage Policy Committee. 

Mr. Meany, surely one of our Nation’s 
great labor leaders and a man whose long 
and illustrious career leading the ranks 
of working people all over our land, was 
given the authority by the recent Federal 
Wage Board program promulgated by the 
Civil Service Commission and other Fed- 
eral agencies, to appoint four employee 
representatives to the Federal Wage Pol- 
icy Committee. Under the terms of the 
new program, 11 people serve on this 
vitally important board to establish pol- 
icy for wage board employment in all 
Federal agencies, affecting nearly 750,000 
people. 

By any normal standard, the employee 
representatives appointed to this com- 
mittee should be those whose interests 
are most closely related to Federal Wage 
Board employees, They have the knowl- 
edge, the experience, and the dedication 
to help develop the new wage board policy 
that the committee is directed to estab- 
lish. 


They represent the employees affected. 

They know the problems. 

They have lived day in and day out 
with the helter-skelter wage board pol- 
icies which have plagued blue-collar em- 
ployment in the Government for a hun- 
dred years. 

The establishment of this Wage Policy 
Committee was a step in the right direc- 
tion. Although I favor, and the Senate 
favors, enactment of a statutory wage 
board employment program, as expressed 
in our passage of S. 2303, on October 12, 
1967, I was nonetheless gratified to see 
that our action last year prodded the Civil 
Service Commission to move off dead 
center and do something. 

It is, therefore, very disappointing to 
see that in the very first effort toward 
a new wage board system, the president 
of the greatest labor organization in 
America, the AFL-CIO, has failed to ap- 
point to this new committee the presi- 
dent of the largest Federal employee 
union, the employee union which has 
more members from the rank and file of 
blue-collar employees than any other 
union in the United States. 
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John Griner, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, was not one of the four em- 
ployee union representatives chosen by 
President Meany to serve on this Wage 
Policy Commitiee. 

I cannot understand this. John Griner 
has worked hard for wage board em- 
ployees. He has urged upon Congress 
programs for reform of working condi- 
tions, improved pay, and other progres- 
sive changes in Federal employment that 
have done much for our wage board 
employees. 

He fought for their right of appeal in 
job classification cases where no right 
of appeal existed and where no one else 
raised his voice. He fought for decent 
working conditions and reasonable work 
schedules; I remember in 1965 he fought 
long, hard, successfully, and alone to 
end the practice of scheduling em- 
ployees to work 12 to 15 hours straight 
without overtime pay. 

As president of the AFGE, he has pre- 
sided over the growth of their mem- 
bership from 100,000 when he took over 
in 1962, to more than 260,000 in 1968. 

Of his quarter million members, more 
than 75,000 are wage board workers— 
which is about 35 percent of the total 
number of wage board employees repre- 
sented by exclusive bargaining agree- 
ments. No other union has such a large 
membership, and no other union repre- 
sents so many wage board employees. 

I think this is a sad state of affairs. 
The Federal Wage Policy Committee is 
not a little girl’s birthday party where 
one picks and chooses among his kinder- 
garten classmates for a guest list. It is a 
vitally important new program designed 
to benefit the working men and women 
in wage board jobs in the U.S. Govern- 
ment. I do not believe that cause is 
served by refusing to seek the advice and 
oomen of the leader of the largest union 
0 8 

It is my fond hope —and the Senate’s 
unanimous approval of S. 2303 backs me 
up on this—that the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service will be prompted to speedy 
action on S. 2303 to establish by law the 
framework of a progressive wage board 
program which will avoid this kind of 
unfortunate and genuinely embarrass- 
ing situation. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time allowed for the transaction of 
routine morning business be extended for 
10 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


TIME FOR SECRETARY RUSK TO 
BOW OUT 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, to 
me it is appalling that President John- 
son and the advisers whose advice un- 
fortunately he seems to follow without 
variance, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
Walt Rostow and the generals of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, have voiced strong 
opposition to meeting with delegates 
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representing North Vietnam at Warsaw, 
one of the two cities suggested by Hanoi. 
The reasons publicly given lack validity. 
President Johnson and Secretary of State 
Rusk during recent months have re- 
peatedly stated in tones loud and clear, 
to impress heads of state the world over, 
that they would forthwith and without 
delay send representatives to a peace 
conference anywhere at any time to ne- 
gotiate for a ceasefire and an armistice 
in Vietnam. Now they have changed their 
tune. It seems inexcusable that State De- 
partment officials and the President drag 
their feet on this while American young- 
sters are being killed and wounded in 
the jungles and swamps of Vietnam. 
Approximately 25,000 Americans in our 
Armed Forces have been killed in combat 
to date and 135,000 wounded in Viet- 
nam. Thousands have been afflicted with 
malaria, hepatitis, and various jungle 
diseases including bubonic plague. Many 
who apparently have recovered will suffer 
as long as they live from recurrences of 
malaria fever. 

More than 1,000 of our finest airplanes 
have been destroyed and many hundreds 
of helicopters. President Johnson knows 
now that his involving our Armed Forces 
in an ugly Vietnam civil war which has 
become the most unpopular war this 
Nation ever waged in the entire history 
of our Republic was a tragic mistake. 

It is a fearful thing to contemplate 
that the President, relying on these ad- 
visers, may recede from his willingness 
to meet anywhere to discuss peace and 
decide to reject the suggestions of offi- 
cials of North Vietnam who apparently 
seek face to face negotiations. Instead, 
the President and Secretary Rusk seem 
determined to pursue the fighting to ul- 
timate military victory. To what dis- 
asters that will ultimately lead us, no one 
can now foretell. Unfortunately, if the 
views of the generals of our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff prevail and we bomb Haiphong 
Harbor and Hanoi and then make an 
amphibious landing in North Vietnam, 
Communist China will probably enter the 
war and then possibly the Soviet Union. 

Benjamin Franklin wrote “Experience 
keeps a dear school but fools learn in no 
other.” What he wrote has a direct ap- 
plication to the recommendations and in 
fact oft repeated demands of the gen- 
erals of our Joint Chiefs of Staff. Like 
the Bourbons of old, these generals 
never forget and never learn. Unfortu- 
nately, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and others surrounding President John- 
son and influencing him, including Walt 
Rostow and the generals of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, have sold the President 
a bill of goods in their continuing opti- 
mistic reports over our situation in Viet- 
nam. Apparently, they have done it 
again. It is of the utmost importance 
that President Johnson disregard the 
advice of the generals of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and of Maxwell D. Taylor and 
General Westmoreland. They have been 
proven wrong. The President should as- 
sert his primacy and full constitutional 
authority as Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces. 

The North Vietnamese Government 
has stated that Warsaw would be an ac- 
ceptable meeting place. There is no valid 
reason whatever for administration offi- 
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cials to object. For many years our Am- 
bassador to Warsaw has been in con- 
tinuous and direct contact with the 
Ambassador to Poland representing 
Communist China. Now, the excuse given 
by State Department officials for not ac- 
cepting Warsaw as the site for peace 
negotiations is the fact that South Viet- 
nam does not maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions with Poland and, therefore, it 
would be embarrassing for South Viet- 
namese representatives to meet in War- 
saw. This is absurd. Furthermore, this 
argument now advanced underscores the 
lack of good faith behind those oft re- 
peated assertions from the White House 
and Secretary Rusk, “We will go any- 
where in search for peace. We will gladly 
go tomorrow.” The fact is that the puppet 
South Vietnamese militarist regime of 
Thieu and Ky would only last for a day 
or so without our military support. 
While thousands of young Americans are 
being killed and wounded, it is uncon- 
scionable to postpone peace negotiations 
over such irrelevancies. 

I urge President Johnson to do what 
he said in plain unequivocal language on 
numerous occasions that he would do. He 
should send representatives to meet any- 
where and at any time, with North Viet- 
namese representatives in Warsaw un- 
less some other meeting place is agreed 
upon within 48 hours. 

Mr. President, it is clear that Secre- 
tary of State Rusk and other State De- 
partment officials are not in whole- 
hearted agreement with the President’s 
decision to try to bring about a diplo- 
matic settlement to the Vietnam war. It 
will be difficult enough to achieve a 
cease-fire and an armistice and eventual 
peace without constant sniping by the 
Secretary of State, such as his publicly 
stated refusal to send delegates to meet 
with the North Vietnamese in Warsaw. 
The policy of escalation he has forcefully 
advocated over the past 5 years has 
failed miserably. If he is unable to ac- 
climate himself to the President’s efforts 
to bring the war to an end, he should 
resign’ and turn over his office to some- 
one who will carry out the intent and 
spirit of the administration’s search for 
peace. 

In February 1966, I stated in a speech 
in the Senate that— 

I would sleep better at night if Dean Rusk 


were not the Secretary of State of the United 
States. 


Now I state this in language anyone 
can understand. In my judgment our 
Nation would be better off and its people 
better served if Dean Rusk ceases to be 
Secretary of State of the United States. 

Mr. President, recently there appeared 
an excellent editorial in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch entitled “Time for Rusk 
To Bow Out” which very clearly sets 
forth compelling reasons for a new 
American Secretary of State in these 
crucial times. There also appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor of April 
20, 1968, an outstanding editorial entitled 
“The Advantage of Warsaw.” I commend 
these editorials to my colleagues and ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
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torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
TIME ror Rusk To Bow OUT 


Secretary of State Rusk appears now to 
have joined the ranks of those who are bent 
on shooting down the Vietnam peace dove 
before it can take wing. Unless in some ob- 
scure way he speaks for the Administration, 
he is undercutting President Johnson’s 
policy. If he cannot go along with that policy 
he ought to resign; if he will not resign he 
ought to be dismissed. 

Mr. Johnson himself, in a sense, resigned 
in order to reverse his policy and begin to 
deescalate the war. Previous to that he re- 
moved his commander in Vietnam, Gen. 
William Westmoreland; and before that he 
eased out his Secretary of Defense, Robert 
McNamara. Mr. Rusk has outlived his use- 
fulness. The policy of escalation he has advo- 
cated so fanatically has failed. The only 
graceful thing he can do is turn over his office 
to someone who will carry out the intent and 
spirit of the Administration’s new search for 


peace. 

Mr. Rusk made his egregious comments on 
peace prospects after emerging from a closed 
meeting of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. It was not so much what he said 
as his sour attitude that conveyed his dis- 
like and distrust of what Mr. Johnson is 
apparently trying to do. He underscored the 
“limited” purposes of the talks to which the 
North Vietnamese have agreed. He tried to 
sabotage the possibility that Mr. Johnson 
may order a complete halt to the bombing of 
North Vietnam as a means of encouraging a 
settlement of the war. 

Reports that the President might take this 
step as a follow-up to the two bombing cut- 
backs already placed in effect apparently 
originated with Administration spokesmen. 
In ordering the first reduction Mr. Johnson 
said that “even this limited bombing of the 
North could come to an early end if our re- 
straint is matched by Hanoi.” Mr. Rusk ob- 
served on Wedesday that the United States 
has seen “no evidence of restraint; the in- 
filtration is continuing, perhaps at an in- 
creasing rate...” 

Mr. Rusk may have figures on infiltration 
that have not been given to the public, but 
from all published accounts the North Viet- 
namese have undertaken reciprocal restraint. 
It is now known that certain contacts be- 
tween Washington and Hanoi were made two 
weeks before the President's March 31 peace 
overture. Logic suggests North Vietnam made 
the first move—abandonment of the seige of 
Khe Sanh—and Mr. Johnson the second, the 
bombing curtailment. The first U.S. test of 
the Communist response was the dispatch 
of a relief column to Khe Sanh; the column 
got through almost without incident. 

Mr. Rusk views all this in a negative light. 
The truth has long been evident that the 
only peace Mr. Rusk wants is one achieved 
through a complete military victory, which 
would mean the obliteration of Vietnam— 
and which might lead to nuclear war. He is 
supposed to be the nation’s top diplomat, but 
he obviously has no faith in diplomacy. He 
has opposed any sort of compromise on 
which peace might be based. 

Whether by accident or presidential design, 
Mr. Rusk was in New Zealand when President 
Johnson announced he would de-escalate the 
war. Mr. Rusk was attending a conference of 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization minis- 
ters. He reportedly told the ministers at a 
closed meeting that a coalition government 
in South Vietnam and neutralization of 
Vietnam would not be a workable solution. 

This is, in fact, the only solution. The Na- 
tional Liberation Front, political arm of the 
Viet Cong guerrillas, is the effective govern- 
ment of a large part of South Vietnam. With- 
out participation of the NLF there can be no 
government and no peace; that is what the 
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war is all about. Neutralization guaranteed 
by the big powers is a logical objective. 

Peace will be difficult enough to achieve 
without sniping by the American Secretary 
of State. So far the talk is of 
meetings between the U.S. and the North 
Vietnamese, but the South Vietnamese and 
the NLF will have to be brought into the 
picture. South Vietnamese President Nguyen 
Van Thieu's call for a general mobilization 
suggests one of the obstacles, If the example 
of Syngman Rhee in Korea is valid, the 
Vietnamese army could come to be used as 
a threat against the United States, not the 
Communists. 

The search for peace may be full of set- 
backs, and it may be prolonged. To succeed 
it will need participation by Americans who 
believe in it and who will work for it. Mr. 
Rusk’s policy has been repudiated by the 
American people and their President. He 
should resign. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Apr. 20, 1967] 


THE ADVANTAGE OF WARSAW 


We cannot help wondering whether the 
United States may not be passing up a num- 
ber of golden opportunities through its un- 
willingness to accept Warsaw as the site for 
preliminary peace talks with North Vietnam. 
Indeed, the question arises whether Wash- 
ington is not showing a singular lack of 
imagination in its reaction to Hanoi’s pro- 
posal that Warsaw be the chosen spot. 

Agreement on Warsaw would, it seems to 
us, give America an opportunity to do the 
three following things: 

Prove to the world that President John- 
son meant exactly what he said when he 
promised to go anywhere to meet with the 
other side in order to get peace talks under 
way. If the White House did not mean 
exactly that, it should have been foresighted 
enough not to have said it. But, having 
said it, it should now make a virtue of the 
necessity in world eyes. Acceptance of War- 
saw would increase world confidence that 
the United States is sincere in its search 
for peace. 

Extract from the Polish Government an 
important concession which could prove not 
without embarrassment to the Communist 
world, One of the reasons given for Wash- 
ington’s dislike of Warsaw is that Poland 
has no diplomatic representation with three 
of America’s immediately concerned allies— 
South Vietnam, South Korea, and Thailand. 
Why not, therefore, make acceptance of War- 
saw hang upon Poland’s granting diplo- 
matic recognition to the two bitterly anti- 
Communist governments of Saigon and 
Seoul (Bangkok itself refrains from repre- 
sentation in Warsaw)? Clearly, these two 
have the right to insist upon such recog- 
nition if they are eventually to turn up in 
Warsaw for talks. 

Have in Poland large numbers of shrewd 
American diplomats at a crucial moment in 
Polish history. Poland is now undergoing 
another of its severe internal wrestlings over 
Marxist ideology. Part of this struggle is the 
rivalry between communism and national- 
ism. It is hard to think of a better moment 
for the American presence to be visible— 
highly so—on the streets of Warsaw. 

One thing seems crystal clear. This is that. 
any talks with the Communists over Viet- 
nam will be long, hard, often frustrating and 
almost always conducted with an eye on 
their propaganda effect. Perhaps Washing- 
ton, by downthumbing first Cambodia and 
now Poland, believes that it is doing only 
what the Communists invariably do—play- 
ing hard to get. 

But such a game should be played with 
skill. In a tug of war, one side can some- 
times gain an advantage by suddenly re- 
laxing its hold on the rope rather than by 
continually pulling. The United States might 
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well have used this tactic in regard to 
Warsaw. 


ARSON IN WASHINGTON AND 
PLANNED MARCH OF THE POOR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 


‘dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in that section of the RECORD 
set aside for Extensions of Remarks an 
article entitled “Arsonists Set Three of 
Five Blazes, Others Probed,” written by 
Woody West, and published in today’s 
Washington Evening Star, and various 
other news articles, published in last 
week’s newspapers, concerning arsons 
which took place in the city of Wash- 
ington; and also an article entitled “Plan 
for March of Poor Listed,” published in 
today’s Washington Evening Star. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

[These articles appear in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks under appropriate 
headlines.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 234. An act for the relief of James W. 
Adams and others; 

S. 375. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 with respect to obscene or 
harassing telephone calls in interstate or 
foreign commerce; 

S. 1664. An act for the relief of the city 
of El Dorado, Kans.; and 

S. 2912. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the saline water conversion program for 
fiscal year 1969, and for other purposes, 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 15344. An act to amend section 14(b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to 
extend for two years the authority of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to purchase U.S. obliga- 
tions directly from the Treasury (Rept. No. 
1091). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

S. 3351. A bill for the relief of Cheng-Kee 
Woo and Kou-Ing Woo; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

S. 3352. A-bill to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 to increase the 
rate at which loans made pursuant to such 
Act may be canceled for service in certain 
schools and to amend the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 to provide for payments for such 
service on loans insured or made pursuant 
to agreements under such Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Prouty when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 3353. A bill for the relief of Hermene- 
gildo M. Kadile; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT (for himself, Mr. 
BROOKE, Mr. CLARK, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. 
Prouty, Mr. HATFIELD, and Mr. 
GRUENING) : 

S. 3354. A bill to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces in recognition of the out- 
standing services of the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., to the cause of the in- 
dividual rights and the equality of men; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Scorr when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


S. 3352—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO LOANS MADE UN- 
DER THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 AND 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
OF 1965 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 and the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 to provide for loan payments for 
service in certain schools. 

In brief, my bill would extend forgive- 
ness of loans to those borrowers who 
work in hard core low-income schools. 
The forgiveness provision specifies a rate 
of 20 percent annually so that borrowers 
who serve as teachers in these areas for 
5 years or more would have their total 
loan canceled. 

The need for a provision in the guar- 
anteed loan program such as the one I 
am proposing is attested to, I believe, 
by the current existence and success of 
a similar provision under the national 
defense student loan program. Under 
the provisions of this act now, borrowers 
who become teachers may be forgiven 
10 percent of their loans annually up to 
a total of 50 percent of the loan. Amend- 
ments sponsored by me in 1965 and 1966 
provided that teachers in low-income 
areas, or those who work with handi- 
capped children, may be forgiven 15 per- 
cent of their loans annually up to can- 
cellation. This new proposal would ex- 
tend loan cancellation to a rate of 20 
percent a year for those who teach in 
poverty impacted areas. i 

This proposal would allow either a Na- 
tional Defense Education Act borrower 
or one who has taken out a loan under 
the guaranteed student loan program, 
who teaches in a poverty school, a loan 
forgiveness allowance of 20 percent per 
year for up to 5 years, resulting in 100- 
percent cancellation of his indebtedness 
in just under that period of time. 

The definition of poverty impacted 
schools is tied in with the provisions of 
title I of Public Law 89-10, the Elemen- 
wy and Secondary Education Act of 

For a borrower to qualify for 100-per- 
cent forgiveness, he must teach in a 
school in the area of a local education 
agency which is receiving aid under that 
title for the year in question. Further, the 
Commissioner of Education must have 
found that the school enrolls a high con- 
centration of children from low-income 
families. Finally, the Commissioner shall 
not make such a finding in more than 
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25 percent of the schools of any one 
State. 

Since 1959, Mr. President, through the 
end of fiscal 1966, over 142,000 borrowers 
engaged in teaching had canceled all or 
part of their loan principal under the 
national defense student loan program, 
By extending similar provisions to pro- 
spective teachers under the guaranteed 
loan program, any inequities caused by 
the existence of a forgiveness provision 
under only one loan program are re- 
moved and while we have figures on how 
many borrowers are benefitting from the 
cancellation privileges as a reward for 
teaching, I have not seen figures indi- 
cating the number of graduates who have 
become teachers because they could get 
partial forgiveness but who, without this 
reward, would not have entered teaching. 
I like to believe that this figure would be 
a sizable one. 

A more eloquent testament to the de- 
sirability of a loan cancellation provision 
in the guaranteed loan program is the 
need for teachers in low-income area 
schools. In the President’s report of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, the Commission reports: 

The teaching of disadvantaged children 
requires special skills and capabilities. 
Teachers possessing these qualifications are 
in short supply. We need a national effort to 
attract to the teaching profession well 
qualified and highly motivated young people 
and to equip them to work effectively with 
disadvantaged students. 


Furthermore, the Commission goes on 
to say that as a means of removing 
financial barriers to higher education 
increasing opportunities for disadvan- 
taged students to seek and obtain higher 
education “can be amplified by providing 
incentives for college trained public 
service personnel needed to work in 
poverty areas. This might be accom- 
plished by including a forgiveness fea- 
ture in programs providing financial 
assistance in the form of loans to col- 
lege and graduate students. This feature, 
like that now included under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act loan pro- 
gram, would provide for the cancellation 
of loans at a reasonable annual rate, if 
the recipient works in a low-income 
area.” 

Mr. President, the problem of over- 
crowded classrooms coupled with a 
scarcity of teachers especially concerned 
with problems of these areas is a critical 
one. Education is one of the Nation’s 
strongest weapons in the struggle for a 
better future for the less fortunate, yet 
the Republican Coordinating Committee 
on Urban Education has noted: 

In urban areas today because of numerous 
difficulties the quality of teaching and the 
pupil-teacher relationship frequently do not 
meet the needs of the disadvantaged child. 


Encouraging teachers to work in low- 
income areas by use of the cancellation 
provisions may go a long way in helping 
to meet the needs of the underprivileged. 
Furthermore, the cancellation provision 
could be especially attractive to men with 
families and might serve as an additional 
reason for male teachers to go to low- 
income-area schools where the need for 
them is critical. Teaching salaries in 
many low-income areas are not high 
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and the prospect of trying to raise a 
family and pay off a large loan on a min- 
imal income appeals to very few. Because 
the need for dedicated teachers in low 
income areas is so great, prompt action 
is needed to ease the shortage. I firmly 
believe that this bill will have the effect 
of further encouraging larger numbers 
of service minded graduates to lend their 
efforts in the great struggle to break 
the vicious cycle of poverty and igno- 
rance. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The bill (S. 3352) to amend the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 to 
increase the rate at which loans made 
pursuant to such act may be canceled for 
service in certain schools and to amend 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 to pro- 
vide for payments for such service on 
loans insured or made pursuant to agree- 
ments under such act, introduced by 
Mr. Prouty, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


S. 3354—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
AUTHORIZE THE COINAGE OF 50- 
CENT PIECES IN HONOR OF REV. 
DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators BROOKE, CLARK, 
LAUSCHE, PROUTY, HATFIELD, and GRUEN- 
ING, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces in recognition of the 
outstanding services of the Reverend Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., to the cause of 
the individual rights and the equality of 
men. 

The loss of Dr. King leaves a great 
void in our society, but we all know that 
he will never be forgotten. He stood for 
the highest of American ideals and 
fought for them until he drew his last 
breath on earth. He fought for jobs; he 
fought for housing; and he fought for 
education. More importantly, though, Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. was relentless 
in his pursuit of equality for all men, 
black and white. 

America has memorialized its heroes 
throughout history. Our Nation’s Capital 
bears the name of our first President. 
Even our currency bears the likenesses 
of our early leaders. Upon the tragic 
death of John F. Kennedy, our Nation 
responded in many ways, one of which 
was the issuance of the half dollar that 
now bears his likeness. It is only one way 
to commemorate our fallen leaders, be- 
cause it assures that their names will live 
on in history in the hearts and minds of 
all Americans. 

Dr. King’s untimely and tragic death 
has stained the pages of history. What- 
ever we do now can never bring this 
great man back to us. But we must re- 
member him, and we must not forget the 
principles for which he stood. In true 
fashion, the concerned citizens of Amer- 
ica have responded to the call. The 
Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., Fund 
has been established at Morehouse Col- 
lege in Atlanta, Ga. Its purpose is to aid 
those less fortunate individuals who de- 
sire to further their education—a goal, 
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incidentally, that was one of Dr. King’s 
highest. This fund must be perpetuated, 
and with the introduction of my bill 
today, I hope to do just that. 

My bill will provide for the striking 
of 1 million commemorative half-dollars 
to be sold at par value to the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Fund. The fund, 
in turn, will resell the coins, the profits 
from which are to be used for the stated 
purposes of the fund. The profile of Dr. 
King will appear on one side of the coin, 
with the dates “1929-68.” On the reverse 
side there will be the seal of Morehouse 
College. 

We must be certain that what this man 
died for did not die with him. We must 
be certain that what he fought for will 
not now be lost. It is my deepest hope 
that we will not forget him or his prin- 
ciples. Our action on this matter can 
insure that we are taking a step in the 
right direction. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The bill (S. 3354) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in recognition 
of the outstanding services of the Rev- 
erend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., to 
the cause of the individual rights and 
the equality of men introduced by Mr. 
Scott, for himself and other Senators, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE I OF THE 
LAND AND WATER CONSERVA- 
TION FUND ACT OF 1954—AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 704 


Mr, ELLENDER proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 1401) to amend title I 
of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment, when proposed by Mr. ELLENDER, 
2 585 appears under a separate head- 

g. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 22, 1968, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 234. An act for the relief of James W. 
Adams and others; 

5.375. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 with respect to obscene 
or harassing telephone calls in interstate or 
foreign commerce; 

S. 1664. An act for the relief of the city 
of El Dorado, Kans.; and 

S. 2912. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the saline water conversion program for 
fiscal year 1969, and for other purposes. 


ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY, DEFENDER OF 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, combin- 
ing an important historical event, a story 
of a man who aided the preservation of 
freedom of speech, and a new project in 
my State of Illinois, in the Alton area, 
I invite the attention of Senators to the 
efforts that are being made by Pride, 
Inc., to establish the Lovejoy Hall of 
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Fame. I ask unanimous consent that the 
account of the project as given to me by 
Steven A. Cousley, chairman, Lovejoy 

Hall of Fame Committee, Pride, Inc., be 

printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY STEVEN A. COUSLEY, CHAIR- 
MAN, LovEJOY HALL or FAME COMMITTEE, 
PRIDE, INC. 

Abolitionist editor, Elijah P. Lovejoy, was 
slain by a shotgun blast 130 years ago No- 
vember 9 in Alton, Illinois, as he was defend- 
ing his fourth printing press from a mob. 

He became America’s first newsman to give 
his life for Freedom of the Press. 

Devotion to the memory of Lovejoy has 
resulted in a vigorous crusade by local his- 
torlans, journalists, and an Alton beautifica- 
tion group called Pride, Incorporated. 

Lovejoy was a staunch defender of not 
only press freedom, but freedom of speech 
and the dignity of man. He gave his life for 
those ideals. 

With Pride acting as a catalyst, an intense 
local effort has been initiated with the target 
date for the first phase set in June, 1968— 
the Illinois Sesquicentennial year. 

Weeds and trees had grown wild all but 
hiding the 90-foot moonument to Lovejoy 
from public view. However, through Pride a 
spark was generated to give the memorial 
to Lovejoy a facelifting. 

Pride stimulated the East End Business- 
men's Association to finance a $7,000 project 
on Monument Avenue, a two-block street 
leading up to the monument from Broad- 
way, Alton’s main thoroughfare. 

A new total planning and planting plan 
was initiated by the City Cemetery Board on 
its property surrounding the Lovejoy Monu- 
ment and including the Lovejoy Gravesite, 
in the heart of the cemetery. 

The State of Illinois was contacted by a 
local delegation in regard to tuckpointing, 
sandblasting, lighting, and a general cleanup 
with the result of a promise for action dur- 
ing 1968. 

The Lovejoy Memorial Association, a group 
of Negroes including the trustee of the 
gravesite, stimulated backing for cleanup 
and beautification of the gravesite, with 
assistance from local donors. 

The Alton High Student Council adopted 
a tree planting project on a steep hillside at 
the cemetery. 

Veterans’ groups are to be solicited for 
adopting a planting plan to beautify the 
National Cemetery and adjacent grounds on 
still another site of the Cemetery Complex. 

Pride’s head, Dr. Gordon Moore, a local 
surgeon, also president of the Park Board, is 
overseeing development of an overlook park 
at the east end of Fifth Street which runs in 
front of the Monument site. Through Pride, 
he is pursuing goals of complete neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation through a tree plant- 
ing and block captain program stimulated 
by the Home Owners and Renters Committee. 

The Hall of Fame Committee is seeking 
to crystallize a format such as a foundation 
with educational objectives, a hall of fame, 
scholarship programming for prospective 
journalists, relief funds for newspaper edi- 
tors who have exhibited exemplary courage 
and have suffered as a result of it. 

It all stems from Lovejoy’s death by a mob 
in defense of his press, His death presents 
today’s newspapermen with a challenge to 
remain free and protect the cause of human 
dignity and freedom throughout the world. 


SIERRA CLUB OF TEXAS SUPPORTS 
BIG THICKET NATIONAL PARK 
WITH FINE RECOMMENDATIONS 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 

the February 1968 “The Lone Star 
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Sierran,” newsletter, volume III, No. 2, 
published by the Lone Star Chapter of 
the Sierra Club, the executive committee 
of the chapter took a bold and forthright 
stand for a genuine Big Thicket National 
Park, a national park worthy of the peo- 
ple, a national park worthy of the 
Nation. 

There have been proposals that there 
be only a national monument at the Big 
Thicket, with but only about 35,000 acres. 
As so ably pointed out in the February 
issue of the Lone Star Sierran, 35,000 
acres is entirely inadequate to protect 
enough of the Big Thicket to make it a 
meaningful saving of this unusual flora 
in the southeast portion of east Texas, 
with its heavy and startling and inter- 
esting growth of trees, shrubs, and cling- 
ing vines of water plants, grasses, and 
the amazing and rare combination of 
record-size trees in two different species, 
and many exotic plants. 

The time for action is now on my pro- 
posed Big Thicket National Park bill, 
now pending before the proper com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I agree with all the rec- 
ommendations made by the Lone Star 
Sierran and congratulate the members 
of the Lone Star Chapter of the Sierra 
Club on their forthright stand. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

THE Bic THICKET 

The Sierra Club will make the establish- 
ment of a Big Thicket national park or na- 
tional monument one of its major projects 
during the coming months. Articles on the 
Big Thicket will be published in the Sierra 
Club Bulletin, and a full-scale campaign will 
be undertaken. 

In their preliminary study, in 1965, the 
National Park Service envisioned a nine-unit 
national monument of 35,000 acres using the 
“string of pearls” concept, as follows: 

1. The Big Thicket profile unit of 18,180 
acres in the heart of the original Thicket. 

2. Beech Creek unit, 6,100 acres, with its 
virgin beech forest. 

8. Neches Bottom unit, 3,040 acres. 

4. Tanner Bayou unit, 4,800 acres, on the 
Trinity River, 

5. Beaumont unit, 1,700 acres, containing 
an entirely untouched cypress swamp. 

6. Little Cypress unit, 860 acres. 

7. Hickory Creek savannah, 220 acres, in- 
sect-eating plants. 

8. Loblolly unit, 550 acres, largest (and al- 
most the last) stand of virgin pine in Texas. 

9. Clear Fork bog, 50 acres, 

The conservation committee of the Lone 
Star Chapter has studied the above and feels 
35,000 acres, scattered as it is, is too small 
a token designation to be effective in preserv- 
ing the area. It recommends certain changes 
and additions (summarized here; more com- 
Plete details will appear in the Bulletin): 

1, Extend the Big Thicket profile unit 
southward and eastward down both sides 
of Pine Island Bayou to its confluence with 
the Neches River. No “motorized nature 
road.“ such as has been suggested, should 
eut this long narrow profile strip. 

2. The Neches Bottom unit should be ex- 
tended to include the area from the river 
west to US 92 and 96, and from the river 
east to cover a strip from FM 1746, just be- 
low Dam B, down to its confluence with Pine 
Island Bayou. The ivory-billed woodpecker is 
found here. 

3. Include a Village Creek unit. 

4. Incorporate a squarish area of at least 
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20,000 acres so that larger species, such as 
black bear, puma, and red wolf, may survive 
there. 

5. Connect the major units with corridors 
at least one-half mile wide, with a hiking 
trail along each corridor, but without new 
public roads cutting any forest. A portion 
of Menard Creek and the entire watershed of 
Rush Creek would be excellent corridors. 

These additions would form a connected, 
two-looped green belt of more than 100,000 
acres through which wildlife and people could 
move along a continuous circle of more than 
a hundred miles. 


LET’S HAVE FAITH IN AMERICA 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, Congress 
and the country owe much to our vet- 
erans organizations. Their interests go 
beyond a concern for needy and disabled 
veterans, widows, and orphans. These 
organizations are pillars of strength in 
almost every good cause that means so 
much to our country. 

The American Legion is a fine organi- 
zation. It has a long record of devoted 
service to our country. It has had many 
outstanding national commanders but 
none abler or more dedicated or more ef- 
fective than the present national com- 
mander, Hon. William E. Galbraith. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article entitled Let's Have Faith in 
America!” written by Commander Gal- 
braith, and published in the FBI Law 
Enforcement Bulletin for April. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler’s Have FAITH IN America! 

(By Hon. William E. Galbraith) 
Faith, we are told, is the force of life. 
Truly, faith has been a sustaining power of 

our great Nation since the Declaration of 
Independence. In fact, that historical docu- 
ment even today radiates the strong faith of 
the brave men who affixed their signatures 
to it. And so it has been, time after time 
during the short span of history that our 
Nation has been in existence, the faith of 
its free people has been a redeeming factor. 

We can be proud that our country was 
founded on religious principles. Our faith 
in a living God and our belief in and sup- 
port of religious freedom for all mankind 
have been beacons of hope for oppressed peo- 
ple throughout the world. As conceived by 
our Founding Fathers “with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence,” the 
United States has grown and prospered. 

My roots are deeply embedded in the farm- 
lands of Nebraska. It was there that I was 
taught to love God, to love my country, and 
to respect law and order and the rights of 
my fellow man. It was in Nebraska that I first 
learned of the great heritage of America and 
of the priceless freedom which is ours and 
which was bought with the blood of our fore- 
fathers. And it was from my farm home in 
Nebraska that I left to join the U.S, Navy 
during World War Il—my country’s fight 
was my fight. 

In subsequent years in connection with my 
work in The American Legion, I have trav- 
eled extensively throughout the country. I 
never cease to marvel at its vast growth, de- 
velopment, and progress. To me, 1“ is truly a 
tribute to the vision of our forefathers—a 
Nation of free people living under a govern- 
ment of law which derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed. Certainly, 
we can all be proud that we are Americans. 

DISTURBING EVENTS 


I would be less than candid, however, un- 
less I stated that within the past few years I 
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have become in disturbed by many 
things I see and hear in our country. I know, 
too, that many of these happenings are of 
concern to a growing number of citizens. 
Crime is rampant in most communities. 
Growing disrespect for law and order is 
reaching intolerable proportions. It threatens 
every home. Its symptoms are visible on every 
street corner in the smallest of hamlets and 
in the largest of cities. We see it in the alarm- 
ing volume of obscene material deluging our 
country, in the mounting traffic in illicit 
drugs, in campus riots, and in spiraling teen- 
age arrests. We see it in the contemptible and 
open manner in which lords of the under- 
world and organized crime prey on the pub- 
lic, knowing full well that the odds on their 
being brought to justice are extremely small. 
And, we see it in the public’s attitude toward 
police and in the reluctance of citizens to 
become involved in preserving law and order. 

A good example of this dangerous trend is 
the shallow thinking of the civil disobedience 
advocates. To them, the law is a matter of 
whim. If they disagree with a certain law, 
they feel justified in breaking it. While this 
may seem to be a fast solution to an imme- 
diate problem, its overall implications are 
frightening. Such a concept is wholly incon- 
sistent with our democratic processes. Re- 
gardless of the worthiness of a cause or goal, 
our society cannot exist if each person 
chooses the laws which he will obey and those 
which he will break. 

We have already seen some results of this 
foolhardy doctrine. Civil disobedience first 
emerged on a minor scale involving small 
groups or individuals who trespassed or 
blocked entrances of business establishments 
in defiance of the law to emphasize their 
complaints. These initial outbreaks seemed 
rather harmless until they went unpunished 
and until they were sanctioned and encour- 
aged by some well-meaning but misguided 
leaders and authorities. The consequences are 
well known. Official tolerance of seemingly 
insignificant misdemeanors committed by 
demonstrators has created contempt for all 
law and order and made lawbreaking a re- 
spectable” pastime. Civil disobedience has 
grown from scattered altercations into major 
riots with burning, looting, sniping, and kill- 
ing in scores of cities. 

Any rational person must agree that civil 
disobedience is the wrong “means” to any 
“end.” Dispassionate justice for all citizens 
and a full share of the rights and liberties 
guaranteed under our system of government 
are not achieved by taking the law into our 
own hands. Regardless of how else it may be 
interpreted, the rise of civil disobedience is 
now a direct and serious challenge to the rule 
of law and due process. 

I strongly urge all patriotic and lawabiding 
Americans to reject civil disobedience in any 
form. We must demand a return to respect 
for law and order. We must make our posi- 
tion known to Congress and to local and 
State authorities so that there can be no 
misunderstanding of our intent to uphold 
and support the rule of law. We must make 
it clear that we expect lawbreakers, whoever 
they are, to be held accountable for their 
unlawful acts. This is our duty. 

Further, we cannot overlook the announced 
plans for demonstrations in certain major 
cities with the expressed intentions of bring- 
ing operations of the Federal Government to 
a grinding halt. First of all, such schemes are 
completely irresponsible. They denote leader- 
ship which is low in mental acumen but high 
in self-aggrandizement and hunger for power. 
Secondly, even the planning of such a staged 
disorder is undoubtedly a conspiracy to break 
the law in the strict legal sense. And finally, 
if insurrectional fiascoes of this type do in 
fact occur and functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are interrupted and the rights of 
others denied, the public will have an oppor- 
tunity to judge whether the rule of law ap- 
plies to all people or whether some are above 
the law. 
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FREEDOM IS NOT FREE 

Under our system of government, the 
rights, privileges, and opportunities avail- 
able to the people place a corresponding ob- 
ligation on the citizenry. Millions of Ameri- 
cans know from personal experience and sac- 
rifice that “eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” Vigilance, among other things, 
means responsibility, individually and col- 
lectively. Freedom, therefore, comes at a 
costly price. We pay an installment on free- 
dom every day. It is not free. 

This brings me to a point I want to men- 
tion briefly concerning the patriotic efforts 
of the splendid organization I am privileged 
to represent. The American Legion has chosen 
for its theme this year the meaningful and 
succinct truism—‘“Freedom Is Not Free.“ 
More than 2½ million Legionnaires and over 
1 million members of The American Legion 
Auxiliary are working diligently every day to 
remind all Americans that on the voyage of 
freedom there is an oar for each passenger. 
When all oars are stroked in unison, our ves- 
sel cuts proudly through the troubled waters, 
straight and on course. But when the oars 
are allowed to drag, we begin to flounder. 
At this crucial time, every citizen should 
man an oar and do his bit to preserve our 
way of life. We in The American Legion join 
millions of other Americans who believe that 
the preservation of liberty and freedom is 
a full-time job and is the responsibility of all. 
We urge all citizens to remember that “Free- 
dom Is Not Free.” 

Americans today are restless and uncer- 
tain. There are serious problems at home 
and abroad. However, some of our hardships 
are self-made and stem from sheer laziness 
and lack of pride. Many people seem to think 
that their personal welfare and well-being 
are solely the responsibility of others. They 
have no inclination to be self-sustaining and 
to move forward on their own initiative. 
Rather, they prefer to seek sympathy and 
demand “something for nothing.” The lack 
of individual drive and personal ambition is 
the mark of a decaying society. We cannot let 
this happen to our great Republic. Our Nation 
was built on self-respect and determination, 
not on self-pity. 

We need in America today a rebirth of 
pride, energy, and intestinal fortitude. We 
need to renew our vigor and courage. We need 
to redirect the thinking of some who would 
establish a welfare state and stifle the true 
spirit of democracy and free enterprise. We 
must promote a positive program of progress 
and eliminate the pitfalls of permissiveness, 
self-pity, and greed. We must encourage all 
citizens to share in the responsibility of pre- 
serving our liberty against enemies within 
and without. 

Undoubtedly, crime is our number one in- 
ternal problem. It influences our lives, di- 
rectly and indirectly. There are, of course, 
many factors affecting the criminal prob- 
lem. The identity of each and its significance 
in the overall crime picture depend, to some 
degree, on who does the analyzing. However, 
to my mind, there is one point which has a 
tremendous bearing on rapidly rising crime 
rates. It is the maudlin sympathy heaped 
upon the criminal to such an extent that 
the law-abiding citizen is short-changed at 
the bar of justice. This is deplorable. Many 
young people, seeing greedy, ruthless crim- 
inals freed to return to their illegal pursuits 
and to live lavishly from the fruits of their 
crimes, ask, “Where is the advantage of being 
law-abiding?” No wonder they begin to scoff 
at the old maxim that “crime does not pay.” 

Many courts have gone too far in restrict- 
ing the efforts of law enforcement against the 
criminal forces. They have narrowed the dif- 
ference between liberty and license. They are 
taking much of the risk out of criminality 
by granting new rights to guilty individuals 
at the expense of the rights of all people. Law 
enforcement officers, confronted with long 
hours, inadequate pay, false “police brutal- 
ity” charges, rising physical assaults when 
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walking their beats or making arrests, and 
public apathy, together with confusing and 
ever-narrowing judicial rulings, must neces- 
sarily face each day with a great deal of 
perplexity. 

Here is the way the Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the FBI, put it in discussing these 
issues recently: 

“Consider the plight of the law enforce- 
ment officer whose responsibility it is to pre- 
vent crime and protect lives and property. 
His effectiveness is being diluted by judicial 
gymnastics and turnstile justice which all 
but drop a legal curtain around hardened, 
unreformed criminals. In addition, law en- 
forcement in the United States is subjected 
to more criticism by outside theorists and 
pressure groups than any other profession. I 
am continually amazed at the number of 
‘enlightened’ groups and ‘freedom-loving’ in- 
dividuals who are so anxious to promote jus- 
tice by attacking law and order.” 

Mr. Hoover went on to say: 

“Experience shows that swift and impar- 
tial justice is one of the most effective deter- 
rents to crime. Yet, swift justice, with all 
the technical loopholes and unwarranted de- 
lays in the law, is almost passe in several 
jurisdictions, and the rights of peaceful citi- 
zens are taking a terrific beating from the 
‘impartial justice’ meted out in some courts.” 

No right-thinking person would quarrel 
with the argument that all people, regardless 
of their station in life, should receive equal 
treatment under the law. Neither poverty nor 
wealth should have any bearing on the de- 
gree of justice received in courts. However, 
in a society which professes to live by the 
rule of law, every person, not just the ac- 
cused, has a right to full protection of the 
law. Citizens who cannot follow their daily 
pursuits because of fear of criminal attacks 
against their person or property are not re- 
ceiving their full measure of protection. 


COMMONSENSE AND REALISM 


In light of the harassing and perplexing 
problems heaped upon law enforcement, it is 
surprising that more laws do not go unen- 
forced. We can understand why veteran of- 
ficers desire to retire, why young officers look 
for other employment, and why outstanding 
applicants turn elsewhere for career 
opportunities. 

We need to inject more common sense and 
realism in the fight against crime. Neither 
society nor law enforcement is responsible 
for each and every misdeed of the lawbreaker. 
Let us hold each individual responsible for 
his own conduct. When he violates the law— 
especially when he does so willfully and 
knowingly—and is found guilty, let him 
know that punishment will be prompt, cer- 
tain, and substantial. 

In discussing crime problems with law 
enforcement officiais and community lead- 
ers, I am told in almost every instance that 
the shortage of enforcement officers is criti- 
cal. Some of the reasons given for this situa- 
tion include inadequate pay, long hours and 
hazardous working conditions, public apathy, 
false charges of “police brutality,” and un- 
realistic court decisions which place an im- 
possible burden on investigating officers. Be- 
cause of these conditions, many communities 
are losing outstanding officers to other fields. 
Consequently, department after department 
is facing a spiraling crime rate with an un- 
dermanned force whose morale, for the most 
part, is very low. 


DWINDLING MANPOWER 


The January 1968 issue of The Reader's 
Digest,” in a special article on dwindling po- 
lice manpower, reported that a survey of 36 
major police departments “from Boston to 
Honolulu discloses that not one is up to 
authorized strength.” In addition, the na- 
tionwide shortage is estimated to be 50,000 
men. The Digest lays much of the blame on 
low salaries. Noting that the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity places the poverty level 
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for family income at $3,200 annually, the ar- 
ticle cites a number of towns which have a 
beginning wage for officers at less than this 
figure, one as low as $2,400 per year. 

“Salaries in larger cities, while higher, are 
nonetheless disgraceful,” the Digest explains. 
“In Seattle, cable splicers earn $375 a month 
more than policemen; Chicago electricians 
receive $1.85 an hour more than the officer 
on the beat; carpenters in New York com- 
mand 50 percent more per hour than patrol- 
men.” 

This is a brief picture of some of the 
critical needs of law enforcement which can- 
not be ignored. If our citizens are to be 
reasonably safe in their homes and on the 
streets, then they must be willing to pay an 
adequate wage to qualified officers to enforce 
the law, and they must be willing to fully 
support police in this responsibility. 

When we think of the assets of our Nation, 
we naturally think of the wonderful young 
people who distinguish themselves in nu- 
merous fields of endeavor, Their ability and 
determination to excel in the highly com- 
petitive challenges of life are encouraging. 
We can be deeply proud of the overwhelming 
majority of our young men and women who 
show by their courage and hard work that 
they are eager to perpetuate the ideals of 
our great Republic and to serve mankind 
wherever their skills are needed. 


SIGNIFICANT SERVICE 


Particularly significant, I feel, is the role 
of the thousands and thousands of young 
men and women who serve in our armed 
forces. Certainly, no greater contribution 
could be made to one’s country than to 
answer its call to military duty in times of 
need. This is a distinct honor when viewed 
in its true sense—the protection of democ- 
racy as we know it and the defense of the 
right of all men to live in dignity and 
freedom, 

In these troubled times, military duty is 
a part of the price of freedom, and a very 
necessary part. But it is a duty which a small 
segment of dissidents shirk. They choose to 
denounce our government for maintaining 
military strength to prevent communist en- 
slavement of the world. And of course, those 
who protest by words and acts are exercising 
a freedom which, along with others they en- 
joy, would be destroyed if they had their 
way. This, they cannot seem to understand. 

Such distorted reasoning, championed by 
the so-called “New Left” and similar groups, 
continues to crop up with amazing regular- 
ity. So much so in fact that the true motives 
of those who espouse such illogical and irra- 
tional arguments are suspect. We must ques- 
tion their motives because we find that time 
after time their objectives and causes are 
the same as those of the Communist Party, 
USA, or the numerous subversive front 
groups. Thus, it could reasonably be con- 
cluded that they either feel an allegiance 
to the evil forces which seek to destroy our 
Nation or they are so naive as to be duped 
and exploited by such forces. 

Fortunately, these fomenters of dissent are 
small in number. Unfortunately, while their 
devious conduct should be exposed, they re- 
ceive a far greater share of publicity and 
news media attention than their dishonor- 
able actions merit. This, of course, is one facet 
of our free society which they do not find ob- 
jectionable. And it also gives an over-blown 
picture of their true strength and influence, 

It disturbs me, however, to see an increas- 
ing number of our young people align them- 
selves with unlawful, militant elements. And 
it saddens me to see young men pose before 
news cameras while touching a torch to 
their selective service cards, violating the law 
and serving a deceitful cause which they 
surely do not understand. Such rebellious 
action appeals to some restless, misguided 
young men and women. Our enemies know 
this, and they miss no opportunity to capi- 
talize on it. 
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We often hear the cry that today’s adults 
cannot “identify” with young people, do not 
understand them, and, therefore, will not 
listen to their complaints or wishes. Such a 
charge needs clarification. 

Actually, the American people have not 
turned a deaf ear to the true voice of today’s 
young America. Let the record show that the 
groups of rebellious youth who defy law and 
order, agitate and participate in riots, and 
resist all authority for the mere sake of op- 
position do NOT speak for American youth. 
Rather, they speak a language of nihilism, 
chaos, and despair. They do not offer one 
single constructive idea relating to peace, 
prosperity, and justice for all. The American 
people know that the fires of destruction and 
violence are not the answer to any of our 
problems. 

SERVE, NOT BE SERVED 


Let the “New Left” and its followers, and 
all other malcontents who claim to speak 
for young Americans, know that we do in- 
deed hear them, but so far they have said 
nothing. Let them know that patriotic Amer- 
icans, including all but a minimal portion 
of our young people, are moving forward 
in unison to build a better and safer Amer- 
ica and a better and safer world. If they 
want to be a part of this great adventure, 
then let them shoulder some of the respon- 
sibility, serve instead of expecting to be 
served, and show faith, not distrust, in the 
ideals and principles which have served our 
Nation so well in times of distress in the 
past. Otherwise, we have no choice but to 
“tune them out.” 


REQUIRES WORK 


One of the great truths that Americans, 
young and old, need to acknowledge today 
is that a working freedom requires work. We 
cannot enjoy freedom without sacrifice. We 
cannot have rights without responsibilities. 
And we shall reap no rewards without effort. 

When we dissent, let us not resist with 
force. When we assemble, let us not illegally 
trespass. And when we negotiate, let us not 
resort to mob violence. One is the way to 
liberty under the rule of law; the other is 
the road of license to anarchy. I have strong 
faith that the people of our great Nation 
will always choose the right way. 

“Let us have faith,” said Lincoln, “that 
right makes might; and in that faith, let 
us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we 
understand it.” 

Such faith is indeed the force of life. 


BACKGROUND OF THE US. MILI- 
TARY ESCALATION IN VIETNAM— 
L. B. J. AND THE WAR—AND CAN 
PRESIDENTIAL POWER BE 
LIMITED? 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
eminent columnist, Mr. Tom Wicker, 
Washington bureau chief of the New 
York Times, has written a perceptive 
and penetrating analysis of the role 
played by President Johnson and his 
advisers in escalating the U.S. military 
involvement in Vietnam. 

Mr. Wicker’s article, entitled “The 
Wrong Rubicon,” and published in the 
Atlantic for May 1968, analyzes Presi- 
dent Johnson’s reactions to events in 
Vietnam both before and after the presi- 
dential elections of 1964 in the light of 
President Johnson’s character, back- 
ground, and experiences. 

In the decision to bomb 
North Vietnam and the publicly stated 
reasons for doing so, Mr. Wicker con- 
cludes: 

The bombing began because Lyndon John- 
son in the ebullience of his power and in the 
fatal grip of an irrelevant experience, wanted 
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to strike and thought he needed to strike 
and found in the rationale of retaliation the 
political stance required to fit his lifelong 
method of operation. The result was the 
fourth bloodiest war in American history. 


Mr. Wicker's article should be “must” 
reading for all who are concerned with 
our system of government and with de- 
termining why the system of checks and 
balances established by the Founding 
Fathers to permit the legislative branch 
of the Government to balance and check 
actions by the executive branch has 
failed so miserably with respect to U.S. 
military involvement in Vietnam. 

The question raised by Mr. Wicker’s 
article is: Is Congress or the people 
capable of curbing the exercise of almost 
unlimited power by the executive branch 
of the Federal Government? 

In the light of the promises of non- 
intervention by U.S. Armed Forces in 
Asia made by President Johnson during 
the 1964 presidential campaign, it is 
important that the American people ad- 
dress themselves to this question in this 
presidential election year of 1968. 

In a clearly thought out article en- 
titled “Can We Limit Presidential 
Power?” published in the New Republic 
for April 6, 1968, noted historian Henry 
Steele Commager addresses himself to 
this problem. He shows how the claimed 
possession of power by the executive 
branch soon leads to the seeking of uses 
for such power. Professor Commager 
also shows the claim of unlimited power 
on the part of the Executive stems in 
part from the misconceptions of admin- 
istrative officials and the American 
people of the commitments of the United 
States in the world. Professor Commager 
states: 

In the long run, then, the abuse of the 
executive power cannot be separated from 
the abuse of national power. If we subvert 
world order and destroy world peace we must 
inevitably subvert and destroy our own 
political institutions first. This we are now 
in the process of doing. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
articles be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRE Wronc Rusicon: L. B. J. AND THE WAR 
(By Tom Wicker) 

(Note.—On March 31, 1968, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, 36th President of the United States, 
became a casualty of the war in Vietnam, a 
war that started years before he became 
President but which, in his time of leader- 
ship, grew in intensity and threatened to 
disrupt this republic. How the fate of L. B. J. 
and the course of the Vietnam war became 
interlocked is the subject of this study by 
the Washington columnist and bureau chief 
of the New York Times. It is taken from Mr. 
Wickers’ new book, “J. F. K. and L. B. J.: A 
Study of the Influence of Personality on 
Politics,” to be published later this month 
by Morrow.) 

When Lyndon B. Johnson became Presi- 
dent he was something of a throwback to 
another time. He was a decade older than 
John F. Kennedy—just enough older to iden- 
tify him with an earlier generation and its 
somewhat different view of the world. He 
was not a product of the Ivy League and the 
East; he had not come under much influence 
from the liberal intellectuals who had sur- 
rounded Kennedy; unlike them, he had not 
chafed on the sidelines during the cold war 
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years of the Eisenhower Administration. But 
it was these liberal intellectuals who had 
come to power in 1961, while Johnson’s ob- 
scurity in the vice presidency had kept him 
out of the main channels of Kennedy Ad- 
ministration talk, thought, and outlook. His 
view of the world had been shaped neither 
academically nor in Kennedy’s service but 
while he was the Senate Majority Leader in 
the fifties, in the full chill of the cold war, 
when he had been frequently summoned to 
the White House for briefings by Eisenhower 
and Foster Dulles. In responsible“ biparti- 
san fashion he generally supported their for- 
eign policy objectives in Congress. 

Johnson was a middle-aged man of small- 
town America, both a Westerner and a South- 
erner, and except where politics had demon- 
strably forced his growth—as on the question 
of civil rights—he functioned, like most men, 
as a product of his background. There is lit- 
tle to suggest that at this time he saw the 
world moving away from the stereotype he 
had accepted in the fifties—the notion of the 
“Communist bloc” monolithically seeking to 
bury “the free world.” Like any Rotarian or 
state legislator and many members of Con- 
gress, he saw this world conflict in terms of 
good and evil, and if he was by no means a 
right-winger who spied a Communist under 
every bed and believed in holy war against 
them, he still was at the time of his accession 
to the presidency one of those millions of 
Americans who were nationalist almost to the 
point of nativism, impressed by the lesson of 
World War II that aggression unchecked was 
aggression unleashed, and whose years of 
greatest activity had coincided with the frus- 
trations and passions of the cold war. Thus 
his kind of “internationalism” was in many 
ways only the reverse coin of the old isola- 
tionism of the thirties; both were based on a 
self-righteousness sense of American supe- 
riority, on a sort of “higher morality” that 
derived from pride in democracy, free enter- 
prise, and material success. And in Johnson’s 
case it would never be entirely free from the 
attitudes of the hard-scrabble Texas hill 
country in which he had grown up, amid 
dust, poverty, and struggle. 

“I know these Latin Americans,” he re- 
marked privately to a group of reporters, not 
long after becoming President. “I grew up 
with Mexicans. They'll come right into your 
yard and take it over if you let them. And 
the next day they'll be right up on your 
porch, barefoot and weighing one hundred 
and thirty pounds and they'll take that too. 
But if you say to em right at the start, 
Hold on, just wait a minute,’ they'll know 
they're dealing with somebody who'll stand 
up. And after that you can get along fine.” 

If there was a suggestion here that despite 
his genuine concern for the poor and down- 
trodden, Johnson thought somewhat in terms 
of a “white man’s burden” to do something 
useful for other races without yielding much 
to them, he was more explicit, early in 1964, 
about his attitude toward Communists. He 
didn’t agree, he said in another private con- 
versation, with the liberals who thought that 
“fat Communists” were better than lean and 
hungry ones. Communists were all alike, he 
went on, and he believed in keeping them off 
balance and worried. “The more trouble they 
have the better for us,” he said. 

Johnson had not presided over disaster at 
the Bay of Pigs, nor necessarily drawn Ken- 
nedy's conclusions about the dangers of 
relying upon so-called “experts” rather than 
upon his own judgment or that of men he 
knew to be sound and trustworthy whether 
or not “expert.” He had not personally suf- 
fered the frustrations, anguish, and political 
dangers of that debacle or undergone the 
“somber” experience of Khrushchev’s po- 
lemics at Vienna, or found himself and his 
government unprepared and embarrassed by 
the Berlin Wall. With the military, Johnson's 
primary experience had been in congres- 
sional committees and then more as an ally 
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against the traditional enemy, the executive 
branch politicians, than as a critic or judge. 

Significantly, Johnson came into office 
with considerable confidence in Secretary 
Rusk, who had been of declining influence 
in the Kennedy Administration, and in Sec- 
retary McNamara. Rusk had been the official 
deputed by Kennedy to keep the touchy 
Vice President Johnson informed on world 
affairs; with his bureaucrat's scrupulous 
attention to detail and possibility, Rusk had 
carried out the assignment generously, and 
Johnson took to the White House with him 
no little gratitude as well as the impression 
that the Secretary was a man who appreci- 
ated him and with whom he could work. 
Since, in more influential circumstances 
than the Kennedy Administration had ac- 
corded him, Rusk would reveal himself as 
the hardest of the “hard-liners” on Asian 
Communism, this relationship was of pro- 
found importance for the future. Of Mc- 
Namara, with whom he had at that time no 
such special relationship, Johnson was none- 
theless admiring. A month after becoming 
President, Johnson said flatly: “I think Mc- 
Namara is the ablest man I ever met.” 

Johnson, for sound political and diplo- 
matic reasons, had chosen “continuity” as 
the theme of his new Administration; on 
November 27, he would say to Congress: “Let 
us continue.” Already, he had asked Ken- 
nedy’s Cabinet and staff to stay with him. 
His personal belief in the Secretaries of State 
and Defense also meant that continuity in 
foreign policy was not likely to be a quick 
pose for political effect but would be a fact 
for some time to come. 

Rusk and McNamara were closely identi- 
fied with the Kennedy Administration's pol- 
icy in Vietnam. They had a vested interest in 
its success, on which largely depended their 
own reputations. They were not likely to rec- 
ommend its abandonment or fundamental 
alteration, and as long as Johnson wanted 
them to remain in office and retained his 
own real admiration for them, continuity in 
Vietnam—more of the same—was very nearly 
certain, And Kennedy, at his death, was not 
moving openly toward ending the war. 

A good deal, moreover, is known of John- 
son’s own views on Southeast Asia at the 
time of his accession to the presidency. In 
May, 1961, under instructions from Ken- 
nedy, he had visited Southeast Asia on an 
Official mission, stopping in South Vietnam 
Taiwan, the Philippines, Thailand, India, and 
Pakistan. Among other things, Johnson 
reached an agreement with Ngo Dinh Diem— 
whom he incautiously called “the Churchill 
of today“ for increased American military 
assistance. According to news reports of the 
Johnson tour, he also discussed the possible 
stationing of American troops in both Thai- 
land and South Vietnam. 

Johnson also effected an increased mili- 
tary assistance agreement with Thailand, In 
South Vietnam, he laid heavy stress on com- 
bating “Communism’s allies’—the poverty 
and misery he saw in the native villages. Upon 
his return to Washington, his public state- 
ments were concentrated on this aspect of his 
finding—the need for the United States to 
do its part in the economic and social de- 
velopment of Southeast Asia as a major means 
of keeping that area in “the free world.” 

At a news conference immediately after his 
return, however, Johnson was asked about 
the need for sending American troops to the 
countries he had visited. There was no plan 
or need for such a step at that time, he re- 
plied, and no promises had been given. But, 
he added: “I would not want to forever fore- 
close the possibility of America protecting her 
interests wherever it might be.” (Emphasis 
added.) 

And, he said, he had been “disturbed” that 
“so many Asian leaders should express doubt 
as to United States intentions.” 

In his private report to Kennedy, Johnson 
stressed the need for economic and social de- 
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velopment but bore down much more heavily 
on the military problem that he had done in 
his public remarks: 

“Our mission arrested the decline of confi- 
dence in the United States. It did not—“in 
my judgment—restore any confidence already 
lost. 

“I cannot stress too strongly the extreme 
importance of following up this mission with 
other measures, other actions, and other 
efforts. ...” 

The report presented an almost classic 
statement of so-called “domino theory”: 

The battle against Communism must be 
joined in Southeast Asia with strength and 
determination to achieve success there—or 
the United States, inevitably, must surrender 
the Pacific and take up our defenses on our 
own shores. Asian Communism is compro- 
mised and contained by the maintenance of 
free nations on the subcontinent. Without 
this inhibitory influence, the island out- 
posts—Philippines, Japan, Taiwan—have no 
security and the vast Pacific becomes a Red 
Sea.” 

The “key to what is done by Asians in de- 
fense of Southeast Asian freedom,” Johnson 
wrote the President, “is confidence in the 
United States. There is no alternative to 
United States leadership in Southeast Asia 
... SEATO is not now and probably never 
will be the answer because of British and 
French unwillingness to support decisive 
action.” 

Of course, “these nations cannot be saved 
by United States help alone.” They had to 
help themselves, particularly in fighting 
ignorance, poverty, and disease. Nevertheless: 

“We must decide whether to help these 
countries to the best of our ability or throw 
in the towel in the area and pull back our 
defenses to San Francisco and a “Fortress 
America” concept. More important, we would 
say to the world in this case that we don’t 
live up to treaties and don’t stand by our 
friends . . . I recommend that we move for- 
ward promptly with a major effort to help 
these countries defend themselves .. . 

“This decision must be made in a full real- 
ization of the very heavy and continuing 
costs involved in terms of money, of effort 
and of United States prestige. It must be 
made with the knowledge that at some point 
we may be faced with the further decision 
of whether we commit major United States 
forces to the area or cut our losses and with- 
draw should our other efforts fail. We must 
remain master of this decision.” 

This is an important Johnsonian docu- 
ment. It shows, first, a full acceptance of the 
Eisenhower-Dulles “domino theory,” which in 
itself is an expression of an American inter- 
est: maintaining the frontier in Asia, keeping 
the battle away from American shores, and 
holding the “vast Pacific” as part of the “free 
world” rather than seeing it become a “Red 
Sea.” Johnson's report, moreover, is couched 
throughout in terms of American interest— 
enlightened interest, it may be, but American 
nonetheless; and that is the context in which 
he spoke to the press about the possible use 
of American troops in Southeast Asia. ~ 

By May, 1961, when there were only a few 
hundred American advisers and technicians 
in South Vietnam, Johnson, so seeing the 
American interest, laid down to Kennedy 
what was to become a blueprint of the policy 
he himself would follow in years to come, 
including the risk of committing “major 
United States forces to the area.” Since the 
term “major” is an imprecise catchall, it is 
debatable whether Kennedy ever went that 
far; at his death, U.S. forces in South Viet- 
nam numbered only about 25,000, which no 
one could have believed was sufficient for 
the purpose of which Johnson had written. 
Johnson ultimately raised this number to 
well over a half million, and there is no doubt 
that this makes up a “major” force. 

This was a significant switch by the Vice 
President—had it been generally known— 
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because in 1954, during the Dienbienphu 
campaign, Johnson and Senator Richard 
Russell of Georgia—the Democratic leader 
in the Senate and the chairman of the Armed 
Forces Committee—had been the loudest and 
strongest opponents of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s tentative plan to go to the 
aid of the French; both argued strongly the 
lesson of the Korean War, that the United 
States never again should become “ 
down” in a land war on the Asian mainland, 
with its teeming millions, its human waves 
of soldiers. By early 1961, however, Johnson 
could already think of putting “major United 
States forces” into Southeast Asia in pursuit 
of the American interest as expressed in the 
“domino theory.” 

Following the overthrow of the Diem gov- 
ernment and the murder of Diem and his 
brother, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge was 
ordered home for consultations. He was to 
have had lunch with President Kennedy at 
his new Virginia country place on Rattle- 
snake Mountain on Sunday. 

Lodge was at the St. Francis Hotel in San 
Francisco when he heard the news of Ken- 
nedy's assassination. Even in the excitement 
and panic of that weekend, however, he was 
told to come on to Washington since the new 
President would be even more in need of 
consultations than the old. 

Lodge arrived on Saturday, visited the 
East Room of the White House where Ken- 
nedy’s body lay in state, and early on Sun- 
day afternoon met with the new President 
in Johnson’s high-ceilinged and roomy old 
vice presidential suite in the Executive Office 
Building. Secretaries Rusk and McNamara, 
McGeorge Bundy, John McCone, the CIA di- 
rector, and George Ball, the Undersecretary 
of State, met with Johnson and Lodge. Rusk, 
McNamara, Lodge, and Bundy all had taken 
part a few days earlier—before the assassina- 
tion—in a general political-military review 
of Vietnam that had been held in Honolulu. 

Lodge’s report was bleak, although he made 
no specific requests for Johnson to decide 
upon. In the wake of Diem’s removal, the am- 
bassador said, the new government of South 
Vietnam was shaky and ineffective, political 
rivalries were sprouting in and out of it, 
and the various forces set free by the end of 
Diem’s repression were threatening political 
chaos, The Viet Cong, already powerful 
enough, seemed to be redoubling their efforts 
to take military advantage of what amounted 
to a divided and leaderless nation. The South 
Vietnamese Army had managed the coup, but 
otherwise it was corrupt and inefficient and 
lacked a real will to fight as well as the lead- 
ership to succeed in such battles as it could 
not avoid. 

In short, Lodge, an old friend of Johnson’s 
from their Senate days, whom Johnson once 
had recommended to Eisenhower for Secre- 
tary of Defense, and who was thus close 
enough to the new President to speak his 
mind (Lodge is not a man to mince words, 
anyway), told the emotionally drained Texan 
that if Vietnam was to be saved, hard deci- 
sions would have to be made. 

“Unfortunately, Mr. President,” 
said, “you will have to make them.” 

The new President, as recalled by one who 
was present, scarcely hesitated. I am not 
going to lose Vietnam,” he said. “I am not 
going to be the President who saw South- 
east Asia go the way China went.” 

“What kind of political support will you 
have?” Lodge, the experienced politician, 
asked his old friend and vice presidential 
opponent. 

“I don’t think Congress wants us to let 
the Communists take over South Vietnam,” 
Johnson said. 

So the tragedy of Lyndon Johnson—for it 
may well be that—was set in motion, barely 
forty-eight hours after he had taken the 
oath on the plane at Dallas. The moment, if 
it was there at all, would pass—that moment 
when, with Diem gone, there might have 
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been the faint possibility of some initial 
reconciliation between Saigon and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, and the history of 
the 1960s might have been changed. All that 
would follow—the bombing of the North, 
the half million young Americans trudging 
the roads and hills and through the jungles 
of Vietnam, the huge expenditures, the po- 
litical divisions at home, the decline abroad, 
the sapping of a Great Society then unborn, 
the collapse of the consensus yet to be con- 
structed—had been determined in that hour 
of political decision. 

It was a political decision, made by a po- 
litical man, in political circumstances that 
left him no real choice. For the first but not 
the last time Lyndon Johnson’s cherished 
“options” were foreclosed; and even if he 
had been a different person of different ex- 
perience, even if he had not chosen continu- 
ity and clung to Kennedy’s men, even then 
he could have said nothing else. 

Because he was, after all and above all, a 
new President; he was virtually unknown; 
he was not universally trusted, and he was 
even less understood. Throughout the Ken- 
nedy years, the people had been narrowly 
divided; nothing in American politics then 
was certain—nothing but that a President 
who failed to pursue a strong line against 
“Communists” would be vulnerable to politi- 
cal opponents at home and to ambitious ad- 
versaries abroad. Even Kennedy, in 1960, had 
been forced to abandon his “soft” line on 
such unimportant matters as Quemoy and 
Matsu; his willingness to apologize to 
Khrushchev for the U-2 incident had been 
a major liability, exploited in preconvention 
days by none other than Lyndon B. 
Johnson, 

Adversaries at home and abroad were 
watching the new man. Both would measure 
his responses, his politics, his attitudes, 
probing for any weaknesses. Above all other 
things that dreary November Sunday, Lyndon 
Johnson had to be strong, which is to say 
that, at the minimum, he had to appear to 
be strong; in his own words, he, no less than 
the nation he now must lead, had to con- 
vince the world “not to tread on us.” 

It is a necessity any new President feels, 
and not merely as an ambitious politician. 
That a nation should be respected for its 
strength as well as its purpose and its past 
is essential for its security and its ideals, let 
alone for international leadership. It may 
well be argued that the greatest respect of 
mankind should flow to moral rather than 
military strength, and it is certainly true 
that there are times when retreat is more to 
be admired than attack, and when the frank 
confession of error is more courageous than 
persistence in it. It ought even to be true 
that, in Wilson’s phrase, there is such a thing 
as a nation being too proud to fight—or even 
too moral. 

Unfortunately, it cannot be true because 
in the world of men that strength which 
unerringly the most respect is armed 
strength; and if might does not truly make 
right, who can say that it does not rule most 
of the affairs of men? Thus, political leaders, 
no matter how beneficial their purposes, tend 
always to grid up their good intentions with 
ample armament. “We arm to parley,” 
Churchill said, and in his inaugural address 
President Kennedy declared ringingly: “Only 
when our arms are sufficient beyond doubt 
can we be certain beyond doubt that they 
will never be employed.” 

This instinct may be regrettable, but it is 
based on a sure knowledge of man, a preda- 
tory animal who does not in practice often 
turn the other cheek. Thus, armed strength 
and the willingness to use it are the first 
requisites of international power, and if this 
fact is sometimes blamed on political leaders, 
the righteous who make the charge should 
ask themselves which came first, men or 
politicians? 

After the Bay of Pigs and after the Khru- 
shchey confrontation, as an example, John 
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Kennedy was in something near despair be- 
cause he sensed that Khrushchev thought he 
was inexperienced and weak; James Reston 
_ saw Kennedy before he left Vienna, and 

Kennedy told him he feared that he could 
never negotiate or deal with the Soviet leader 
as an equal until he had shown strength and 
convinced the world of his steadfastness. It 
is instructive that it was not until the Cuban 
crisis over a year later, when he threatened 
to use nuclear weapons on Moscow, that 
Kennedy finally achieved that goal, 

In the meantime, one of the actions he 
took in pursuit of it may have been his fate- 
ful first escalation of the American commit- 
ment in Vietnam during the fall of 1961. In 
his conference with Lodge in November, 
1963, President Johnson, under the same 
pressing necessity, for much the same reason, 
had taken the second step that would lead 
to so great a war that none of the dis- 

ed men in the room with him could 
possibly have imagined it. “7 am not going 
to be the President who saw Southeast Asia 
go the way China went.” 

A whole lifetime of political and human 
experience was distilled in that sentence; 
the deepest meaning of the endless adven- 
ture is to be found in the circumstances that 
impelled it. Still, it is doubtful that anyone 
that day, even Johnson himself, thought 
about the confidential report he had written 
in 1961 on his return from Southeast Asia. 
Nor is there anything to suggest that even 
in the harsh echoes of Lodge’s summary any- 
one foresaw that terrible decision of which 
the new President once had written “we 
must remain the master.” 

The first significant public statement 
Johnson made about Vietnam as President 
came on February 21, 1964. He was so new 
to office that he actually was keeping an 
appointment made by President Kennedy 
when, at Charter Day observances at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, he 
said: 

“The contest in which South Vietnam is 
now engaged is first and foremost a contest 
to be won by the government and the people 
of that country for themselves. [But] those 
engaged in external direction and supply [of 
the war in Vietnam] would do well to be 
reminded and to remember that this type of 
aggression is a deeply dangerous game.” 

It may be that the first of these sentences 
was the most significant in the long run. 
At the time, however, both the President and 
the public were more interested in the sec- 
ond sentence, 

There is no doubt that Johnson intended 
this passage as a warning to the North Viet- 
namese and perhaps to the Chinese that the 
armed intervention he had been willing to 
think about in May, 1961, was still a possibil- 
ity in his own mind. Just to dispel any doubt, 
Pierre Salinger, the White House Press Secre- 
tary, saw to it that White House reporters 
traveling with the President understood how 
fmportant Johnson considered the state- 
ment. 

Those who not only disagree with John- 
son’s policy in Vietnam as it has developed, 
but also feel that he duped them during the 
campaign and later betrayed their hopes, 
may be right on the facts, but it is a little 
too much to allow them to have it both ways. 
In fact, the protests of domestic doves fol- 
lowing the Los Angeles speech were so great 
that Secretary Rusk called a news conference 
and denied any implication that the United 
States was planning to escalate the war. Even 
so, he carefully repeated that external sup- 
port of the Viet Cong was a “serious busi- 
ness,” but insisted: “Whatever happens in 
the north, there is a large problem in South 
Vietnam to be dealt with. ...No miracle 
in the north is going to suddenly transform 
or eliminate the problem in South Vietnam.” 

Johnson himself let the impression get 
around that he did not understand how the 
press could have interpreted the UCLA speech 
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as a threat to escalate. I spent an hour with 
him in his office four days after the speech 
and asked specifically for the Presidents’ own 
interpretation, and here are the notes taken 
on the response: 

“Asked him [LBJ] for his version of mean- 
ing of passage in UCLA speech. Never got it 
in so many words but did get long lecture on 
Vietnam. LBJ started by saying if Gen. Eisen- 
hower had tried to invade Normandy the way 
we have tried to run the Vietnamese war, the 
Nazis would be in Paris today. Describes our 
situation in Vietnam as ‘new’ because Lodge 
now has new general, new chief of mission, 
new CIA man, complete authority from LBJ. 
McN [McNamara] to look into new Lodge 
request, for more pay for the [Vietnamese] 
troops. So in position to get something done. 
The policy there is to train Vietnamese troops 
to win their own war. Notes we already pulled 
out 1,000 men no longer needed. Says more 
can be pulled out as more Vietnamese get 
training. Praised Kanh [the latest general 
to have taken over in Saigon, Nguyen Kanh] 
as young, vigorous. Used analogy of somebody 
coming into my yard, burning my trees, 
killing my mother. Wouldn't that be a “deep- 
ly dangerous game?” But no suggestion in 
itself of expanding the war or enlarging 
American commitment. Implied criticism of 
Kennedy because we have mess on our hands 
over there.” 

The political situation in which John- 
son found himself in February, 1964, was 
clearly not conducive to frank talk about 
a wider war in Vietnam. Even then, Gold- 
water was “pooping around” snow-covered 
New Hampshire, beginning the process of 
making himself an open and irresistible 
target for a “prudent” candidate, while 
horrifying much of the old-line Republi- 
can Party. Whatever Johnson may have 
been thinking privately, whatever the ac- 
tual situation in Vietnam, the demands of 
politics—which is to say, the demands of 
men and circumstance—dictated that John- 
son disclaim the intention, if not the pos- 
sibility, of “going north.” Just as Gold- 
water’s campaign was being shaped in New 
Hampshire, so was Johnson’s in the response 
to his Los Angeles speech. 

On June 28, however, Johnson gingerly 
warned again of the possibility of escala- 
tion. As more than fifty thousand people 
attending the Svenskarnas Dag (Swedes' 
Day) picnic listened in Minnehaha Park in 
Minneapolis, he said the United States, 
“when necessary,” would not hesitate to 
“risk war” to preserve peace. This was a last- 
minute alteration of a prepared text which 
had declared that the United States “would 
use the force necessary” to maintain South 
Vietnam’s freedom; some reporters already 
had filed stories based on the first text and 
all called attention to the change. The al- 
tered wording showed how politically deli- 
cate the matter was, but also that Johnson 
had not fundamentally changed the views 
he brought home from Southeast Asia in 
1961. 

The nation was “strong enough to pro- 
tect ourselves and our allies,” Johnson said, 
but it also was committed to “restraint in 
the use of power.” It would never intervene 
in “honest clashes or belief or goals.” But, 
he warned, “we seek neither dominion or 
conquest but where it exists we must work 
to dispel it.” Both the Kennedy and John- 
son Administrations had portrayed the war 
in Vietnam as, at least partially, an effort at 
“dominion or conquest” from the North, and 
thus the Svenskarnas Dag speech was essen- 
tially a repetition of the UCLA warning. 

Up to this point, a nice ambiguity had 
been achieved about Vietnam; Johnson had 
promised to support Saigon but had not 
made clear how far he was prepared to go 
militarily. But in August, with Goldwater 
nominated and campaigning against what 
he called the Administration’s “no win” pol- 
icy, with Johnson ready for his own anoint- 
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ment at Atlantic City, a startling develop- 
ment caused the President to make his at- 
titude even clearer. 

North Vietnamese gunboats attacked an 
American destroyer in the Gulf of Tonkin on 
August 2 without success, Johnson ordered 
American ships to destroy such attackers in 
the future. On August 4, new gunboat at- 
tacks were reported in the Gulf, and the 
President went even further. He ordered re- 
taliatory air raids directly against North 
Vietnam. Explaining this action in a late- 
night television appearance on August 4, 
Johnson called the air raids a “positive reply” 
but said “we will seek no wider war.” The 
next day, in a speech at Syracuse University, 
he added: 

“To any who may be tempted to support or 
to widen the present aggression, I say this: 
there is no threat to any peaceful power 
from the United States of America. But there 
can be no peace by aggression and no im- 
munity from reply. And that is what is 
meant by the actions that we took yester- 
day.” [Italics added.] 

Whether there would be no immunity for 
whatever Johnson defined as aggression or 
just for attacks directly on the American flag, 
like those in the Tonkin Gulf, the President 
did not make clear—which, with Hanoi pre- 
sumably listening, he could hardly have been 
expected to do. But the operative words no 
immunity were still another way of saying 
the same thing that had been said at Los 
Angeles and Minneapolis. 

Johnson also seized the moment of the 
Tonkin crisis to send substantial new forces 
to Southeast Asia; these were primarily air 
and sea units, and their presence in the area 
was to play a large role in the future. Finally, 
he also used the episode to drive through 
Congress the celebrated resolution that gave 
him congressional authorization “to take all 
necessary measures to repel any armed at- 
tack against the forces of the United States 
and to prevent future aggression.” (Italics 
added.) 

In one stroke, Johnson had been able both 
to flex his muscles and prudently to limit 
what could have been a war-provoking crisis, 
One of his aides said later that one of the 
President's purposes had been “to win Re- 
publicans and conservatives with a responsi- 
ble show of force. He already had the Left.” 

But the cost was high. The Tonkin crisis, 
however it seemed at the time, ultimately 
produced for Johnson two of his major dif- 
ficulties. No doubt he handled it superbly; 
yet it would return again and again to haunt 
him because the circumstances that apply 
one day may be, usually will be, entirely dif- 
ferent on another. And particularly in poli- 
tics, what one does to achieve success may 
prove more important and lasting than the 
success itself. 

With the resolution that the President 
maneuvered through Congress, and with the 
deception or guile—whatever description one 
chooses—that he used to keep it intact and 
his freedom of action unhampered, the most 
astute congressional strategist of our time 
planted the seeds of distrust and suspicion 
in that body. He alienated not just Senator 
Fulbright; in both houses, an undetermined 
but significant number of members came 
to look back upon the episode of the Tonkin 
Resolution as a ruthless power play and a 
betrayal of the congressional-executive trust. 

The success of his response in the Tonkin 
Gulf would guide Johnson straight into an 
even more damaging mistake than his con- 
gressional tactics on behalf of the resolution. 
For the fact was that, having shown his 
strength, having diminished Goldwater's 
ability to charge him with a “no win” policy 
and with soft-headedness toward Commu- 
nism, having established his own “restraint,” 
Johnson seemed free to do what came so 
naturally to so political a creature. With 
every rattle of the Goldwater sword, every 
reference to the use of nuclear weapons by 
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the Air Force general on the Republican 
ticket, every provocative remark about bomb- 
ing the North from the avid jet pilot who 
was his opponent, Johnson was lured by 
politics into the profitably contrasting posi- 
tion of deploring—even forbidding—war, es- 
calation, and nuclear brinkmanship. The 
Tonkin Gulf was the background against 
which he seemed able to do so safely; in the 
long run, it was the birthplace of the credi- 
bility gap. 

All the evidence visible at the time, and 
much testimony gathered since, suggests that 
in 1964 Johnson was not deeply concerned 
about Vietnam. The excellent Rusk and Mc- 
Namara, as well as Lodge’s competent “new 
team,” were on hand to handle it, and any- 
way, the “issue polls” Johnson studied with 
as much care as he gave to CIA reports 
showed that Vietnam, then, was the major 
concern of only a small proportion of the 
voters. There was no real fear in the White 
House that the war would become the cen- 
tral issue of the years ahead, that every 
word spoken now would have its later im- 
pact, and not always the one intended. 

But if the war was not a matter of night- 
and- day care, the election was. For eminently 
practical political reasons, Johnson wanted 
to win a landslide. Believing as he did in 
his Populist, politician’s heart that the best 
politics was to deliver “something for the 
folks,” with his Great Society program al- 
ready being drawn up, Johnson recognized 
that he had the chance to break the decade- 
long deadlock of American politics; he could 
win the overwhelming mandate Kennedy had 
mever had, swing Congress decisively as 
Esienhower had never done, and deal with 
the backlog of urgent domestic business 
that had been piling up since the fifties. 
Then, like his idol, FDR, he could go on to 
break new ground. 

Goldwater, in short, offered almost un- 
limited opportunity to a politiclan who had 
proved his skill in domestic affairs (the Ken- 
nedy tax and civil rights bills had been 
moved, the long-threatened railroad strike 
had been settled) and demonstrated both 
his strength and his restraint abroad; few 
men, certainly not hungry, mercurial Lyn- 
don Johnson, could have resisted the open- 
ings offered, with Vietnam and peace in many 
ways the greatest of them. The President 
knew he had Goldwater on the ropes, knew 
he could be champion, perhaps the greatest 
of champions, when for so many years it 
had seemed impossible; and it was just not 
in him to stop punching or to pace his attack 
carefully. Thus, on September 25, Johnson 
declared: 

“We don’t want our American boys to do 
the fighting for Asian boys. We don’t want 
to get involved in a nation with 700 million 
people and get tied down in a land war in 
Asia. ” 


And on September 28, with enthusiasm 


“We are not going north and drop bombs 
at this stage of the game, and we are not 
going south and run out.. . We are going... 
to try to get them to save their own free- 
dom with their own men.. 

And a little later, with Goldwater clearly in 
mind: 

“Sometimes our folks get a little impatient. 
Sometimes they rattle their rockets some, 
and bluff about their bombs. But we are not 
about to send American boys nine or ten 
thousand miles away from home to do what 
Asian boys ought to be doing for them- 
selves. .. . There is only one road to peace 
and that is to work at it patiently, delib- 
erately, wisely, step by step, year by year, 
never to become reckless, never to become 
weary of the journey and irritated with folks 
who may not agree with you the first time 
you talk to them.” 

In the fall of 1964, Lyndon Johnson may 
or may not have known that he was not 
going to deliver on his promises that he 
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would not “go north.” He told the reliable 
Charles Roberts of Newsweek that he had 
decided to bomb North Vietnam as early as 
October, 1964. He told me in 1965 that as 
early as October, 1964, the targets had been 
chosen for attack, if bombing was ever de- 
cided upon. Given Johnson's obfuscation of 
his own motives and actions, and his occa- 
sional bombast, he may have been saying 
the same thing to both of us, in different 
ways. Contingency plans for bombing the 
North had been in existence for years; planes 
were readily available, as the Gulf of Tonkin 
had demonstrated; as early as 1961, Walt W. 
Rostow had been an ardent advocate of 
bombing, and his proposals and justifica- 
tions had been brought to Johnson’s atten- 
tion. General Taylor, who had succeeded 
Lodge as Ambassador to Saigon in 1965, 
advocated bombing strikes in October, 1964, 
after earlier opposition. 

During the campaign, however it may have 
diverted his attention, Johnson—or any 
President—could not have failed to know 
that the situation in Vietnam was deterio- 
rating. Nothing anywhere suggests that 
Johnson himself had fundamentally changed 
the view he had expressed in 1961—that a 
“free” South Vietnam was vital to American 
interests and that, if n major 
American forces“ would have to be com- 
mitted to keep it free.“ Given everything, it 
is fair to say that if he did not know that 
he could not keep his promises not to “go 
north,” he certainly did not know that he 
could keep them. 

In his search for personal vindication, for 
consensus, and for the power consensus 
would bring him, therefore, he had gone a 
step too far. He had transgressed the accept- 
able limits of his political reach. If he had 
not actually made up his mind what to do 
in South Vietnam, he had no way of know- 
ing what might be required of a President 
who believed protecting it so vital to Ameri- 
can interests. Yet, he could say: “As far 
as I am concerned, I want to be very cautious 
and careful, and use it only as a last resort, 
when I start dropping bombs around that are 
likely to involve American boys in a war in 
Asia with seven hundred million Chinese.” 

But he was not that “cautious and care- 
ful” in what he said in his campaign, or in 
how he said it. And this would be what was 
remembered. 

The drama of the confrontation with Gold- 
water, the monstrous outpouring of crowds, 
the posturing television images, the insistent 
words, the ever mounting ebullience of Lyn- 
don Johnson, the souring, vaguely omnious 
tone of his opponent—all these combined to 
produce an enormous impact on the public, 
as a presidential campaign usually does. In 
that impact, the earlier warnings, the care- 
fully maintained ambiguity of policy for the 
sake of consensus, the clear suggestions of 
what might have to be done, all were for- 
gotten by President and public alike. Lyndon 
Johnson was promising peace, and Barry 
Goldwater was promising war; the President 
had shoved in all his stack; that was the 
effect on men, and in the endless adventure 
it is not the fact, so much as the impression, 
that controls. 

“It seems,” Lyndon Johnson told reporters 
on election night at the LBJ Ranch, near 
where he had grown up in the dust and 
poverty of the hill country, “that I have 
spent my life getting ready for this moment.” 
And as the returns poured in, state after 
state falling into his column, the electoral 
total mounting, the great sweep developing, 
governors, senators, congressmen, members 
of legislatures riding in on his coattails, that 
long wait seemed eminently worthwhile. 
Everything seemed justified because it was 
the greatest election victory in history. The 
deadlock was smashed; the consensus was 
built; the Great Society was on the way; 
and Lyndon Johnson, the accidental Presi- 
dent, would belong to the ages. 

But history played a demonic joke upon 
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Lyndon Johnson and, therefore, upon us all. 
Once, in 1964, he had told some reporters he 
had invited for lunch that he did not intend 
to make the mistake that he believed had 
ruined Franklin Roosevelt's second term. 
“Roosevelt was never President after 1937 
until the war came along,” he said. Lyndon 
Johnson would not forget the limits of 
power; he would not carelessly throw away 
the fruits of his great victory for some un- 
attainable goal, as Roosevelt had done in 
trying to pack the Supreme Court. 

But he did. 

Hanoi and Saigon, of course, had heard 
the campaign oratory too. By the time the 
election was over, South Vietnam was in 
deep political and military trouble and its 
American advisers were nearing despair. A 
succession of coups in Saigon had resulted 
neither in political progress toward needed 
reforms and stability nor in military ad- 
vances. Diem had been followed by chaos. 
Neither the Viet Cong nor the North Vietna- 
mese had failed to take advantage of this 
situation. 

Militarily, the Viet Cong were mounting 
ever bigger and more successful battles, and 
the evidence suggested that they were getting 
more and more help from North Vietnam. 
Deliveries of weapons and supplies appar- 
ently had increased, although there are no 
reliable figures to suggest by how much, So, 
apparently, had the infiltration of North 
Vietnamese fighting men, although here 
again the figures are fuzzy. On July 10, 1967, 
the Defense Department gave the following 
infiltration figures for the period. 
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Whether or not these figures are precise, 
there is little reason to doubt that they give 
a fairly accurate picture of increasing in- 
filtration, which was getting to be a serious 
matter by the beginning of 1965. The United 
States itself had put in an additional five 
to six thousand troops in August, 1964, 
though not ostensibly for purposes of com- 
bat, and as the war seemed to be 
toward a showdown, the North Vietnamese 
would have had every reason to increase the 
military pressure in the South, and the NLF 
to welcome the assistance. 

Two days before the American election, 
Viet Cong mortars had destroyed six B-57 
bombers and killed five Americans in a sur- 
prise attack on the South Vietnamese air base 
at Bienhoa, Lyndon Johnson had done noth- 
ing—not surprisingly, from an American 
point of view, because as the campaign had 
developed it might have been a bad risk for 
him to have launched even limited reprisal 
air raids that close to Election Day; his 
image as a “man of prudence” might have 
been shaken, and although the election 
surely could not have been lost, Johnson 
was by then in no mood to jeopardize even 
one vote. He wanted them all. 

But it is also not surprising if Hanoi and 
the NLF drew their own conclusions. Bienhoa 
was a more costly attack than the one in the 
Tonkin Gulf—a Communist victory, in fact, 
resulting in dismaying American losses. Since 
it was generally believed that the American 
bombers were at Bienhoa to impress the 
North Vietnamese with the potential of 
American air power, and since they had been 
placed there as part of the response to the 
Tonkin Gulf crisis, the mortar attack could 
have been nothing but a direct challenge to 
the United States—the sort of thing John- 
son had said would be accorded “no immu- 
nity.” American men were killed, and that 
made it surely the kind of attack on Ameri- 
can forces that the Tonkin Resolution had 
authorized him to “take all necessary steps” 
to repel. But he did not act. 

These events, taken with the general tone 
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of Johnson’s campaigning in the final 
months against Goldwater, can have had no 
other effect in Hanoi except to convince Ho 
Chi Minh’s government that it could step 
up the level of its military effort to a final 
push in 1965 without danger of major Amer- 
ican intervention. A mortar attack directly 
on an American billet in Saigon just before 
Christmas also drew no American response; 
Johnson is reported to have been reluctant 
to shatter the Christmas season with war- 
like acts, or to dispel the general good feel- 
ing of his pre-inaugural period; but again, 
the North Vietnamese were unlikely to take 
such considerations into account. It is no 
wonder that in January, according to the 
figures quoted above, the first big increase 
in infiltration into the South could be 
counted, or that General Taylor's intelli- 
gence agents had detected whole North 
Vietnamese units gathering for the kill. Ha- 
noi had decided it had the green light. 

This interpretation is supported by events 
in Saigon and elsewhere. As 1964 turned to 
1965, seldom if ever had there been such 
unrest and turmoil in that unhappy capital. 
It is not part of this narrative to trace the 
bewildering successions of governments, up- 
risings, riots, resignations, statements, and 
outside influences at work, but in sum, & 
powerful anti-American, neutralist senti- 
ment was visible, with Buddhist street mobs 
its most dramatic instrument; a strong 
South Vietnamese anti-Communist military 
bloc opposed it; and insofar as the outside 
world could judge, there seemed to be a cli- 
mactic struggle between these elements for 
power. Some Americans in Saigon actively 
feared the emergence of a Buddhist-neutral- 
ist government that would seek peace with 
the NLF. 

In the world at large, both De Gaulle of 
France and U Thant of the United Nations 
were seeking negotiated peace, and it even 
appeared to some that the Soviet Union 
was in the same mood; Izvestia called for a 
Johnson-Kosygin meeting, and Peking was 
alarmed enough to accuse the new Soviet 
leaders of practicing “Khrushchevism with- 
out Khrushchev.” Both in Saigon and else- 
where, it was apparently believed that John- 
son, as he had seemed to say in the cam- 
paign, would countenance no “wider war” 
and that peace, therefore, was the realistic 
alternative. 

At home, too, involyement in Vietnam was 
not popular. The Gallup poll for November 
29, 1964, reported that 50 percent of the 
respondents believed the United States had 
handled Vietnam badly; in January, Lou 
Harris showed that 23 percent wanted to 
“negotiate and get out,“ and another 40 per- 
cent were willing to do no more than “hold 
the line.” A few respected Senate voices— 
Mike Monroney of Oklahoma and John 
Sherman Cooper of Kentucky, for instance— 
were expressing public doubts. 

On its face, it might therefore seem that 
here was a second moment, somewhat com- 
parable with that following the fall of Diem, 
when peace could have been had in Vietnam. 

Johnson, it well may be, could have found 
a reasonable excuse for disengagement. He 
could have pointed out that there was evi- 
dently in Saigon neither sufficient will to 
win the war nor anything resembling the 
free government and free people for whose 
benefit both he and Kennedy had maintained 
the war was being fought. Following the 
theme Kennedy had insisted upon, and which 
Johnson had sounded fervently in the clos- 
ing stages of his campaign, he could have 
said that it was a war for Asian boys to win; 
that the United States was willing to lend 
technical and material support, but since 
the Asian boys and their leaders displayed 
too little concern whether they won or not, 
the United States thought it the better part 
of good policy not to send good money— 
much less men—after bad. It is even pos- 
sible, considering the state of things in 
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and how the United States had in- 
fluenced events at the time of the Diem over- 
throw, that a government could have been 
nudged into power that would have an- 
nounced peace aims and made further 
United States participation a moot question. 

Johnson not only had this on-scene situa- 
tion within which to operate in the weeks 
following his election; he also had a solid 
domestic position to cover any retreat. He 
could have extricated himself from the war 
with less difficulty, probably, than De Gaulle 
had had during the Algerian disengagement. 
The Texan had won the most enormous polit- 
ical victory any President ever had; his man- 
date was unchallenged. He had spared the 
country Goldwater, and the collective sigh of 
relief was as audible as any political senti- 
ment of this century. The response to John- 
son's peace“ statements on Vietnam dur- 
ing the campaign, while not universal, were 
as near an expression of solid public support 
as most Presidents ever get. The Republicans 
and the Southern Democrats, the only con- 
ceivable organized political powers that could 
have objected, had been shattered in the one 
case and badly shaken in the other. Never 
again would Lyndon Johnson have anything 
approaching the “free hand” that the 1964 
elections gave him in the opening 
months of 1965. 

In his State of the Union Message that 
January, Johnson himself made it clear 
where he wanted to go. He propounded a 
sweeping program of domestic reform, and, 
as he later would do in his Inaugural, called 
for rapproachement and a pooling of energies 
with the Soviet Union for peaceful purposes, 
A major war in Vietnam could do little to 
advance—it would actively pervert—both his 
domestic and his international purposes, par- 
ticularly his desire to end the cold war and 
cooperate with the Soviets. Given the activ- 
ities of U Thant, France, and the Soviet 
Union, it is likely that a strong Johnson 
move toward a negotiated settlement would 
have met some international cooperation 
that might have borne fruit; U Thant, for 
one, is convinced that it would have. 

There probably had been no other point 
in the Vietnamese involvement, as we have 
seen, when the American effort seemed so 
near to abject failure. Political chaos in 
Saigon; apathy toward the war evident 
among the South Vietnamese populace; cor- 
ruption everywhere; an aggressive Viet Cong 
pushing its sanguinary efforts in the coun- 
tryside; tough North Vietnamese units and 
replacements arriving in force to help the 
insurgents; and the South Vietnamese 
Army badly, if not criminally, led by an 
inept, closed, and politically divided officer 
corps: these facts meant that a major de- 
feat was at hand unless something was 
done, soon, and in Washington. And more 
than a year earlier, that grim November after- 
noon in the Executive Office Building, Lyn- 
don Johnson had told Cabot Lodge, “I am 
not going to be the President who saw 
Southeast Asia go the way China went.” 

Lyndon Johnson was personally and po- 
litically committed. Steeped in and shaped 
by the cold war era of American history, a 
devout believer in the “domino theory” and 
the evil intentions of Communism, he was 
not looking for a way out; he was looking 
for a way to win, or at least to get the 
terms he believed were necessary. 

The important thing, therefore, was that 
Johnson had no bargaining position what- 
ever in Vietnam. In early 1965, he was on 
the edge of defeat and toppling over, and 
Ho Chi Minh knew it as well as he did. 
Given a little more strength, a little better 
field position, it might have been possible 
even for sincere anti-Communists like John- 
son and Rusk to have made a pragmatic 
settlement, as the best of a bad bargain, 
on which the face of victory might have 
been painted. But the only way Lyndon 
Johnson or any other President could have 
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negotiated his way out of Vietnam early 
in 1965 was by the virtual surrender of the 
anti-Communist government in Saigon and 
the abandonment of the American com- 
mitment to it. 

Political negotiations, after all, do not 
create new situations; they only ratify 
power relationships that already exist. A 
negotiated settlement of any controversy is 
a ratification of the status quo (unless one 
side or the other foolishly gives away its 
position). In early 1965, the power relation- 
ship that existed was that North Vietnam 
and the NLF had all but won their war; 
they were in general control of South Viet- 
nam outside Saigon, and any conceivable 
negotiation would inevitably give that status 
quo legal as well as de facto standing. 
Lyndon Johnson not only knew that better 
than anyone; he believed that to permit such 
a conclusion to the Vietnamese affair would 
be disastrous abroad and politically explo- 
sive at home. 

Johnson was confronting the new Soviet 
regime of B-ezhnev and Kosygin, and he 
wanted them to be under no illusions about 
the strength and determination of the man 
in the White House, just as Kennedy, after 
Vienna, had desperately wanted to prove his 
steadfastness and nerve to Khrushchev. This 
concern on the part of Johnson was neither 
idle nor vain. To the extent that power is a 
determining force in the affairs of men—and 
who would deny that that is a great ex- 
tent?—one of the essential ingredients of 
power is its credibility. Power has no mean- 
ing if it will not or cannot be used, and not 
all of America’s might would have impressed 
the Soviet leaders had they believed Johnson 
feared or had not the political ability to 
use it. 

After the long campaign of 1964, with 
Johnson in the role of peace candidate, there 
might well have been a question in Moscow 
on that point. It was sound diplomacy, as 
Johnson saw it, to remove any doubt about 
his willingness to stand fast when chal- 
lenged. Moreover, it was characteristic of 
his whole experience in politics that, having 
established in his campaign a position of 
moderation and restraint on the war, he then 
faced the other way and set about proving 
his readiness and ability to use his power 
when he had to. 

But Johnson was not concerned merely 
with his own position, important as that 
was in the world, and particularly in the 
eyes of his Soviet counterparts. On October 
16, 1964, as he and Goldwater drew near the 
end of their one-sided contest, the Chinese 
Communists had exploded a nuclear device 
in the interior of Asia; the increased power 
and prestige that immediately accrued to 
Peking were a new factor in the balance of 
forces in Asia. Believing, as Johnson did, in 
the threat of Asian or any kind of Commu- 
nism, he could only have seen an American 
withdrawal from, or compromise in, Vietnam 
as a further, and unacceptable, gain for the 
Chinese. 

As he had in 1961, he saw the containment 
of Communist expansion and influence in 
Southeast Asia as a necessity of American 
national security, and he saw South Viet- 
nam also as the key “domino,” not only in 
Asia but in the whole string of American 
commitments upon the credibility of 
which—so Johnson and Dean Rusk be- 
lieved—world peace depended. If he pulled 
out of Vietnam, he believed, Communism, 
seen almost as a mystic force rather than 
as a policy of national states, would in swift 
progression outflank Thailand, menace the 
Malaysian peninsula and Indonesia, sur- 
round India, and throw the American line 
of influence, perhaps even defense, back 
somewhere into the Pacific. Wars of libera- 
tion, vindicated as a technique, would spring 
up like bonfires throughout the underdevel- 
oped world. Even Europe might be in diffi- 
culties because the American commitment 
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to defend it, and particularly West Berlin, 
was a key factor in its security; and John- 
son believed that if he pulled out of Vietnam 
ignominiously, no one, least of all Brezhnev 
and Kosygin, would believe that he would 
honor a commitment anywhere. 

Johnson played it safe as he began his 
full term. There would be as little break 
with the Kennedy image as possible. That 
meant not only that the “commitment” of 
Eisenhower and Kennedy to South Vietnam 
had to be honored—one might find a way 
to escape that kind of entanglement—but 
it meant also that Rusk and McNamara and 
Bundy and Maxwell Taylor, and ultimately, 
even Cabot Lodge, would still be there. The 
architects of the Vietnamese involvement 
would be Johnson’s advisers in the new cir- 
cumstances created by his landslide, just 
as they had been Kennedy’s in the fall of 
1961 and Johnson’s in November, 1963. 

Among Johnson's high-level advisers, only 
Undersecretary of State George Ball openly 
took the negative on Vietnam. In October, 
1964, he had sent the President a hundred- 
page memorandum advocating a withdrawal 
from the “gluepot” of Indochina; or, if that 
could not be done, at least a concentration 
upon the ground war in South Vietnam it- 
self rather than “going north” with air pow- 
er. Ball’s memo thus confirms the fact that 
even before the election, while Johnson was 
still assuring the voters that he did not 
want to “start dropping bombs around” in 
an Asian war, an air attack against North 
Vietnam was considered likely enough by a 
sub-Cabinet officer to get up a major argu- 
ment against it. 

But Ball was only one among many, and 
Johnson’s decision to retain the Kennedy 
Cabinet deprived him, practically speaking, 
of much of the political freedom a landslide 
election in his own right had provided. 
He might talk to reporters about “keeping 
his options open,” but he already had limit- 
ed them severely for the sake of political 
continuity. The men with the greatest vest- 
ed interest in winning the war, and in dem- 
onstrating its rightness, would continue to 
be his principal advisers—advocates as well 
as judges, fact-finders as well as fact-weigh- 
ers—on war policy. 

Several officials who were close to John- 
son at that time also recall the sheer ebul- 
ience of the moment. One of them had also 
served Kennedy and remembers the same 
sense of omnipotence in the White House 
in early 1961. “Everything had always worked 
out for us,” he said. “The primaries, the 
convention, the debates with Nixon, the con- 
frontation with the Houston ministers, the 
election itself. We thought we had the golden 
touch. It was just like that with Johnson 
after ‘sixty-four’.” 

In Kennedy’s case, the sense of the golden 
touch vanished at the Bay of Pigs, never 
really to return. But by January, 1965, Lyn- 
don Johnson had even more reason for sheer 
confidence in his ability to make things come 
right. He had maintained the government in 
an hour of crisis, taken over the Democratic 
Party from the Kennedys, pushed through 
the legislation John Kennedy couldn't (as 
Johnson saw it), crushed Goldwater, and 
won the White House with the biggest vote 
margain in history. 

People who have known Johnson the long- 
est maintain without exception that he is 
at his best when the going is toughest— 
as, for instance, when he had a Democratic 
majority of only one senator in 1957, or just 
after he succeeded Kennedy in the White 
House. Richard Nixon put it another way 
during the campaign of 1964. He was work- 
ing as hard for Goldwater as he could, he 
said privately, because as a political realist 
he was most afraid of a Johnson landslide. 
He had observed Johnson over many years 
in the Senate, and he agreed with Johnson's 
friends. When the going was hardest, when 
there were practical restraints on him, John- 
son was an exceptionally able leader; but 
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when he was powerful enough to have a 
free hand, Johnson lost his otherwise sure 
touch, and his vanity and mercurial temper- 
ment were likely to take charge of him. 

If Johnson nevertheless maintained most 
of his habitual political caution as 1965 
opened, that had little to do with his at- 
titude on military operations in Vietnam. He 
might worry about Republicans being able 
to charge him with softness, but he had 
no fear that Americans would condemn a 
fight against Communism, or that their 
soldiers could not win a war. 

It would be too much to suggest, in the 
light of the Korean War and of the French 
experience in Indochina (not to mention the 
American experience to that point in South 
Vietnam), that Johnson or his advisers 
thought the war could be easily or quickly 
won by an American intervention. But the 
history of the wax, one of these men has 
said in retrospect, is “a search for the quick 
fix.” It has been one effort after another to 
force a quick end to a situation that cannot 
even be sharply defined, much less circum- 
scribed. Men in Washington now understand, 
a great deal more clearly than they did in 
early 1965, that the war in Vietnam is neither 
as simple as a rebellion nor as clear as an 
aggression. It is an immensely complicated 
struggle, with historical and social as well 
as political and economic roots, a terribly 
total, but curiously limited, war in which 
military power is only one of the weapons 
needed. Even in its strictly military aspects, 
it is not necessarily a war in which firepower 
and sophisticated equipment and tons of 
supplies (in all of which twentieth-century 
American armies specialize) can be decisive. 

But how could Lyndon Johnson, in his 
moment of triumph, with his sense of the 
golden touch, doubt that his superbly 
equipped forces, representing all the tech- 
nological and industrial genius of America, 
organized by the incomparable McNamara, 
with his modern administrator's skills, 
trained and led by the impressive generals 
and admirals with whom Johnson had con- 
spired politically in his congressional days, 
backed by the most powerful industrial ca- 
pacity and the most impressive economy in 
history—how could he doubt that this jug- 
gernaut could deal with a few ill-clad guer- 
rillas, if necessary with the old-fashioned 
Chinese-style infantry divisions of Vo 
Nguyen Giap, with an enemy who had to 
steal his weapons, bring in his supplies on 
bicycles and the backs of old women, and 
whose soldiers were regimented Communist 
slaves without the incentives of freedom and 
democracy to make them fight well? 

As for the political aspect of the thing, 
was not Lyndon Johnson the man who had 
brought the R.E.A. to Texas? He knew how 
to deliver the political goods to the people. 
And once America brought its famous know- 
how to the task of raising the Vietnamese 
standard of living, the Saigon government 
ought to have no more difficulty winning the 
loyalties of the people than LBJ had had in 
getting elected to Congress down in the hill 
country. 

And there is something else, too, some- 
thing that must be discussed delicately, but 
discussed nevertheless. Lyndon Johnson was 
not then, and is not now, a racist, or even 
an imperialist. He was and is, however, a 
fervently nativist American who still, in the 
White House, could remember and recite 
his childhood oration from George Frisbie 
Hoare, the famous encomium to the colors 
that includes the phrase. . . the fairest 
vision on which these eyes ever looked was 
the flag of my country in a foreign land,” 
and whose patriotism and conviction of his 
country’s superior virtues were passionate 
and instinctive. 

He was and is a man of the South in whom 
the heritage of Ol’ Massa has been overcome 
but not forgotten, as it never can be by any 
Southerner. He was and is a child, too, of 
Texas and Colonel Colt, influences just as 
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powerful. He was and is a man, therefore, of 
power and pride, and the latter will not brook 
much hindrance of the former, particularly 
from men who, though not perhaps inferior, 
still have to be reminded from time to time 
of the realities of things: 

“They'll come right into your yard and 
take it over if you let them. And the next 
day they’ll be right up on your porch, bare- 
foot and weighing one hundred and thirty 
pounds and they’ll take that too. But if you 
say to em right at the start, ‘hold on, just 
wait a minute,’ they’ll know they're dealing 
with somebody who'll stand up. And after 
that you can get along fine.” 

The enemy in Vietnam was barefoot and 
weighed one hundred and thirty pounds, 
He was the kind of man who might be fine 
in his place, who could be a useful citizen 
and a good friend if he let you train him 
right and help him a little, but who would 
take over your front porch if you didn’t 
stand up to him. Lyndon Johnson was not 
about to let little brown men who skulked 
in the jungle do that to him and to the United 
States of America, and he was not capable 
of believing that the barefoot guerrillas 
might try to take the front porch anyway, 
even if told to “hold on, just wait a minute.” 
The French had had no helicopters and no 
aircraft carriers and no political backing at 
home, and Ho Chi Minh could deal with 
them, all right. But when it came to the 
full might of the U.S. A.—when God's coun- 
try struck with the righteous wrath of free- 
dom aroused—surely then it would be Glory, 
Glory Hallelujah, as it had been in every war 
in American history. And that symbolic flag 
of George Frisbie Hoare’s fervent oratory 
again would be “terrible as a meteor.” 

It seemed then that it might not even be 
necessary to send in American troops, al- 
though Ball, dissenting as usual, had ar- 
gued that if there was to be an intervention, 
it ought to be on the ground in the South, 
where he thought the war would be won or 
lost. But that would guarantee ugly cas- 
ualty lists, for one thing. For another, a gen- 
eration of Americans had been brought up on 
the proposition that never again should their 
troops get embroiled in a land war on the 
continent of Asia, as they had been in the 
stalemate in Korea. 

Air power was cheaper. It was what the 
South Vietnamese officers wanted. It was 
most acceptable in Congress, where for years 
airmen had lobbied assiduously and well. It 
would engage a Navy impatient for a piece 
of the action, with its carriers already steam- 
ing in the Tokin Gulf. Air and sea power, af- 
ter all, were the great American assets in the 
Pacific area; why not fight one’s own war 
rather than Giap’s? 

Kept away from sensitive areas along the 
Yunnan border, moreover, air raids also were 
less likely than a troop commitment to alarm 
the enigmatic Chinese into the kind of mas- 
sive retaliation they had launched when 
Americans forces in Korea had approached 
the Yalu River in 1950. 

Besides, the enemy in North Vietnam had 
not yet felt the sting of war. It cost Hanoi 
little to sponsor and support terrorism and 
guerrilla action in the South. If the scourge 
of war could be carried to Ho Chi Minh and 
the zealots of his government, not just to 
their troops and agents far off in the South, 
they would get a clear and painful idea of 
what their ambitions could cost. There would 
be “no sanctuary” in North Vietnam, and 
that would make it an entirely different war. 

All in all, air power appeared on its face 
to be the quickest way to meet the main 
need of the moment, which was bolstering 
the morale and prestige of the anti-neutral- 
ist South Vietnamese Army and government 
factions and keeping them in control in 
Saigon. This was necessary if the war was 
even to be continued, let alone concluded 
advantageously. 

Still, Inauguration Day passed, and John- 
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son had made only a characteristically lim- 
ited commitment to the air power adyo- 
cates. But at some point during these turn- 
of-the-year months, he had agreed with his 
military advisers that deliberate attacks on 
Americans (as distinguished from attacks on 
South Vietnamese which might incidentally 
kill Americans) would be answered with air 
strikes against the North. That was no more 
than implementing the pledge of the Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution, and the action would be 
modeled on the Tonkin Gulf retaliation, 
which had pleased the President with its 
blending of power and restraint. 

This limited commitment again was pre- 
dictable, given Lyndon Johnson’s political 
modus operandi. He was under military pres- 
sure to bomb; he was under political pres- 
sure for restraint; every instinct derived 
from his lifelong war of political survival 
told him to alienate neither force but to 
placate both with half a loaf for each. In 
his retaliation decision, he found the middle 
ground, that comfortable territory on which 
he saw no reason not to stand in Vietnam, 
as he had always stood in Texas and in the 
Senate. 

A more sweeping policy of bombing the 
North, in general punishment for what it was 
supposed to be doing in the South, had 
long been advocated by Walt W. Rostow, 
among others. The President, although deep- 
ly concerned at the possibility of a South 
Vietnamese collapse, was not willing, as Feb- 
ruary began, to undertake such a portentous 
campaign. McGeorge Bundy was in Saigon, 
however, on a mission partially designed to 
determine whether general air attacks as 
recommended by Rostow ought to be 
launched. 

The question was never answered. On 
February 7, vicious Viet Cong mortar fire 
came down on the American Special Forces 
camp at Pleiku, and Viet Cong infiltrators 
breached the South Vietnamese security pe- 
rimeter to blow up several aircraft. Eight 
Americans were killed, and 108 others were 
injured. This case fitted the circumstances 
under which Johnson had decided to retaliate 
against North Vietnam enough so that, on 
the same day, with Bundy urging him on by 
overseas telephone, air strikes were launched 
by forty-nine carrier planes against staging 
areas and base camps around Donghoi in 
North Vietnam, just above the Demilitarized 
Zone. A second wave of South Vietnamese 
planes, escorted by American jets, struck the 
Vinhlinh communications center, even near- 
er the DMZ, on February 8. 

These raids against the North, according 
to the official White House statement, were 
“in response to provocations ordered and 
directed by the Hanoi regime,” which had 
been reported by American intelligence as 
ordering “a more ve course of action 
against both South Vietnamese and Ameri- 
can installations,” 

The statement also contained the offi- 
cial rationale for attacking the North Viet- 
namese in response to Viet Cong attacks in 
the South: “These attacks were only made 
possible by the continuing infiltration of 
personnel and equipment from North Viet- 
nam. This infiltration markedly increased 
during 1964 and continues to increase.” 

Official after official, in public and in pri- 
vate testimony, explained at the time that 
the Pleiku raids had been an open and direct 
challenge of American will and purpose, or- 
dered by Hanoi and carried out on Hanoi’s 
orders; the resulting air raids had been a 
“limited and fitting response.” Even George 
Ball, no doubt reflecting sadly on his hun- 
dred-page memorandum of October, 1964, 
testified loyaliy at a news conference that the 
Administration had had no choice but to 
respond, so that Hanoi could not mistake 
American intentions, so that American lives 
could be protected. 

“Secret intelligence,” of course, was ad- 
duced to prove that Hanoi had planned and 
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precipitated this test. Nevertheless, Charles 
Mohr, a reporter who had spent enough time 
in Vietnam to have a sense of its com- 
plexity and who was, in February, 1965, the 
White House correspondent of the New York 
Times (later, he returned to Saigon), ana- 
lyzed the Administration explanation skepti- 
cally in a Times article on February 8: 

“The Administration contention clearly is 
that North Vietnam made possible the attack 
on Pleiku. But the questions about the inci- 
dent grow out of the apparent fact that a 
small Vietcong unit, armed with captured 
[American] weapons and protected by a lack 
of field intelligence on the part of the South 
Vietnamese Army, succeeded in creeping onto 
the American base and dealing a bloody blow. 

“Thus the final question is how much of 
the responsibility for Pleiku can be laid not 
just to Hanoi but to a failure to prosecute 
the antiguerrilla war in South Vietnam it- 
self in a more vigorous and successful way.” 

And one Administration official, asked why 
Pleiku had been considered more of a North 
Vietnamese challenge than Bienhoa (two 
days before the election), replied: There's 
a limit to America’s patience. When the at- 
tack was repeated, and repeated under those 
circumstances, there was no alternative.” 

Another official put it more bluntly. “They 
were hitting us,” he said, “and we asked 
ourselves, ‘Why the hell don't we hit them 
one?” 

Still, there was something ambiguous 
about this first attack on the North, There 
was unquestionably an element of retalia- 
tion about it, just as advertised. The attack 
on Pieiku was certainly the latest of a series, 
and the usually imperturbable McGeorge 
Bundy, who was on the scene shortly after 
the night battle, gave an emotional report 
on the carnage; weeks later, in his White 
House office, he could still speak to me with 
obvious feeling of the President’s right and 
duty to protect American boys against being 
butchered in their tents. Soviet Premier Ko- 
sygin also was in Hanoi at the time, and 
there were those in the Administration who 
believed that to suffer the Pleiku attack 
without response would only permit Hanoi 
to argue to him that American power in 
Southeast Asia was a paper tiger; hence Ko- 
sygin might be more inclined to help along 
the Communist war effort, scornful of Amer- 
ican response and moving ipso facto nearer 
Peking in the process. 

The rationale of retaliation, however, was 
subject to serious doubt from the start. For 
one thing, only twelve hours elapsed be- 
tween the beginning of the Pleiku attack 
and the American strike on Donghoi; many 
critics doubted whether a policy determina- 
tion as well as a combat operation could 
have been put together so quickly. 

These doubts have been greatly strength- 
ened in many minds by subsequent events. 
One February 14, for instance, while the 
headlines still glared, General Taylor said in 
an interview on CBS television that future 
attacks on the North would be determined 
“by the behavior of the Hanoi government.” 
Adlai Stevenson had already said, in a letter 
to the United Nations Security Council pres- 
ident, Roger Seydoux of France, that despite 
the retaliatory attacks the United States had 
no intention of carrying on a general air 
war over North Vietnam, 

Yet, writing for his book, published two 
years later, in February, 1967, General Taylor 
never mentioned retaliation. Explaining the 
origins of the bombing, he wrote: 

“The first reason was to let the people of 
South Vietnam feel that for the first time, 
after eleven years of bitter warfare, they 
were striking back against the source of all 
their troubles. . . The second reason for 
our use of our air power was a military one. 
It was to utilize superiority in the air to 
strike military targets which, if destroyed, 
would have the effect of restraining or mak- 
ing more difficult the infiltration of men and 
supplies from North Vietnam to South Viet- 
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nam... . The third reason for the air cam- 
paign . . . was to remind the leadership in 
Hanoi, the men who were directing the war 
in the South, that little by little through the 
progressive, restrained application of force 
by bombing, they would pay an ever-increas- 
ing price for a continuation of their aggres- 
sion in the South.” 

And when a member of the White House 
staff later in 1965 asked McGeorge Bundy 
for a guidance memo on why the bombing of 
the North was necessary, Bundy’s reply cited 
the first two reasons advanced by Taylor in 
his book, and added another—to convince 
Hanoi that the United States intended to 
make good its commitment to South Viet- 
nam. 

By the spring of 1965, moreover, there 
were plenty of officials in the Administration 
who would confide that the real value of the 
bombing was as a “bargaining card”; that is, 
they said, it was something that could be 
traded at the proper time for value received. 
The destruction being wrought on North 
Vietmam could be used in a negotiation to 
offset the military superiority then enjoyed 
by Communist forces in the South. Barely 
three months after the Pleiku response—on 
May 13—President Johnson ordered the first 
“pause” in the bombing, an obviously diplo- 
matic move; nothing happened, and the 
bombers went back to work on May 19. 

There was a glaring weakness, in fact, in 
the Administration’s own statement about 
retaliation for direct attacks on American 
troops. McNamara inadvertently made that 
weakness public on February 7 when, in re- 
sponse to a news-conference questioner who 
asked how the Viet Cong had been able to 
penetrate the base defenses at Pleiku, he 
said he did not believe “it will ever be pos- 
sible to protect our forces sneak at- 
tacks of that kind.” 

The hard-hitting Viet Cong quickly con- 
firmed this. On February 10, three days after 
the Pleiku attack and the first wave of “re- 
taliatory” raids against Donghol, the guerril- 
las launched another assault, this time 
against American barracks at Quinhon. They 
blew up the barracks, killed nineteen Ameri- 
cans, wounded thirteen, and got away. 

The next day, 160 American and South 
Vietnamese planes bombed barracks and 
staging areas in Chanhoa and Chaple, North 
Vietnam, again in “retaliation.” The essen- 
tial absurdity of the scheme could not have 
been made plainer. McNamara had pointed 
out that there could be no base security in 
the South while the guerrillas were free to 
operate; yet, once retaliation had been pub- 
licly pledged after Pleiku, for every attack 
on Americans there would have to be a re- 
sponse directly against North Vietnam. If 
that were not so, whatever deterrent value, 
whatever credibility for American determi- 
nation, whatever boost for South Vietnamese 
morale had been gained at Pleiku would 
have been dissipated, and in effect, a gigantic 
American bluff would have been called with 
impunity. Such a paper-tiger effect would 
surely generate even more attacks against 
Americans. 

On the other hand, to strike back only 
when struck was ridiculous and impossible. 
It handed the enemy the initiative. It made 
the lives of American boys a sort of trigger 
for American air raids. It gave over to the 
Viet Cong the decision whether an Ameri- 
can air raid could be launched against North 
Vietnam. Retaliation was simply untenable, 
and even the word could be justified only if 
it were a “cover,” a sugar coating, for the 
launching of a general air bombardment of 
North Vietnam; and only then if that bom- 
bardment could ultimately be shown to be 
a justified, logical, and feasible military 
strategy designed to bring the war to a close. 

But the bombing was not that, either. The 
Pleiku raids were neither purely spontane- 
ous retaliation, as the Administration at first 
fatuously insisted; nor were they, as this 
lack of candor suggested to so many critics, 
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the first step in a long-planned, carefully 
conceived air campaign against North Viet- 
nam, a campaign the launching of which 
had only awaited some such pretext as 
Pleiku. 

The truth is characteristically Johnsonian; 
it lies somewhere between these poles. John- 
son had decided that air strikes were needed 
primarily to boost South Vietnamese morale 
and confound the neutralists, secondarily to 
protect American troops, and incidentally to 
make life and war more difficult for Ho Chi 
Minh and his government. But with a wary 
eye on public opinion in the United States 
and a healthy respect for the potency of 
peace as a political issue, in his established 
pattern of going two ways at once, as a man 
of restraint as well as power, he had not been 
willing by the time of Pleiku to order a gen- 
eral air bombardment—to order the bombing 
of the North, in a phrase Richard Nixon was 
then using, “day by day, and for that matter, 
night by night” until its collapse. 

The raids, then, were both agreed upon in 
advance and retaliatory; just as Stevenson 
wrote Seydoux, Johnson then had not or- 
dered continuing overall aerial warfare. In 
his first great test as a war President, he was 
relying upon his tried and true method. He 
would bomb, all right, but he would not 
really turn the bombers loose. He would re- 
taliate, but he would not initiate. He would 
show his muscle but only suggest how tough 
he could be if he really tried; as Taylor said 
in his February 14 broadcast, the raids were 
“deliberately planned ... to suggest the 
possibility of other and bigger forms of re- 
action,” 

Wars are not elections in Texas, however, 
and what suffices in one theater will not 
necessarily do in the other. A former official 
who participated in the post-Pleiku discus- 
sions has privately described what happened 
on February 7, 1965: 

“We began the bombing with no philoso- 
phy of what we were doing. We didn’t nec- 
essarily even intend to start a campaign. We 
ignored the difficulty of halting the natural 
growth of something once started, and we 
considered the whole thing too much in 
terms of immediate effect and not enough 
in terms of long-range problems.” 

A policy, by definition, is a course of ac- 
tion intended to produce a desired end at 
an acceptable cost. Bombing the North might 
have formed such a policy had it been be- 
lieved in the Johnson Administration, how- 
ever erroneously, that the assault eventually 
would cause Hanoi to sue for peace on terms 
advantageous to the United States; but that 
policy would have required the difficult, dan- 
gerous, and repugnant decision to launch 
the “strategic bombing” of populations and 
cities, as well as the tactical bombing of 
“military targets.” 

Bombing might also have been a policy, in 
the true sense, had it been aimed at inter- 
dicting every route from the North into the 
South—stopping at the border or beyond evy- 
ery man and ounce of material coming down 
in aid of the NLF, sealing off the indigenous 
part of the war from any outside aid and 
sponsorship. But the bombing was never 
so aimed, and no military man was foolish 
enough to maintain that air power could 
close mountain and jungle trails to men 
carrying mortar shells on their backs or to 
old women trotting under chogi sticks loaded 
at both ends with sacks of ammunition, 
much less to battalions of determined, hardy 
soldiers slipping one by one through the 
hills to a prearranged rendezvous in the 
South, McNamara, for one, never contended 
that air power could cause any worthwhile 
reduction in the amount of supplies and 
the number of men being sent from North 
to South; he said only that it would make 
it more difficult and costly to get them there, 
and no doubt it has. 

In either case, however, the bombing 
would have been aimed at ending the war 
at an acceptable cost, and that would have 
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been a policy, however bloody or futile it 
might have proved. So would Ball’s alterna- 
tive suggestion of a commitment of combat 
troops to help the South Vietnamese Army. 
Control of the South Vietnamese populace, 
after all, was what the war was about. John- 
son might have taken a real step forward in 
that struggle by making a troop commitment 
before the full weight of the North Viet- 
namese intervention cited by Taylor could 
have been brought to bear. He might even 
have staved off a major part of the ultimate 
infiltration of North Vietnamese troop units, 
by giving Hanoi a clear signal of his deter- 
mination to fight, and by getting superior 
forces on the scene “fustest with the most- 
est.” A troop commitment at that time, 
moreover, might have been defended against 
adverse American and world opinion; the 
troops would have been fighting in the 
South, in defense, against men who could be 
clearly pictured as invaders. 

If North Vietnam actually was responsible 
for the war in the South—and with the po- 
litical campaign over, the Administration in- 
sisted that Hanoi was responsible—it perhaps 
made some sense to “raise the price of ag- 
gression” to Ho Chi Minh. But to punish him 
for what he was supposed to be doing would 
not necessarily make him stop it, unless the 
punishment was total; and vengeance is not 
a worthy or sensible reason for making war. 

Moreover, meting out punishment in this 
world of sin and sadness demands an Olym- 
pian regard for one’s own purity that bodes 
ill for one’s judgment; and it is a dubious 
psychological proposition, anyway. A nation 
assaulted by another, with whatever justifi- 
cation, is likely to feel aggrieved, particu- 
larly an underdeveloped, formerly colonized, 
often invaded, Communist, Asian country 
bombed from the air by a powerful, capi- 
talist, white, Western, occasionally imperial- 
ist nation, It could just as well have been 
argued that bombing the North would create 
a fierce will to fight on and win in a people 
who had borne the worst of the nationalist 
struggle against the French and who, almost 
alone among Asians, had mounted to an un- 
derground resistance against the Japanese 
occupation in World War II. 

Finally, bombing the North in any system- 
atic, planned way was seen, even in 1965 and 
by many high in the Johnson Administra- 
tion, as a largely irrelevant war, what 
McNamara would later describe to me as a 
“diversionary effort” that would only nibble 
at the edge of the fundamental problem of 
coping with the guerrillas in the South. 
McGeorge Bundy, returning from Saigon and 
Pleiku just after the retaliatory raids, re- 
minded reporters that “the primary contest 
is in South Vietnam.” 

So no bombing campaign to bring the 
North to its knees was planned or inten- 
tionally started. The bombing began because 
Lyndon Johnson, in the ebullience of his 
power and in the fatal grip of an irrelevant 
experience, wanted to strike and thought he 
needed to strike and found in the rationale 
of retaliation the political stance required 
to fit his lifelong method of operation. The 
result was the fourth bloodiest war in 
American history. 

Can WE LIMIT PRESIDENTIAL POWER? 
(By Henry Steele Commager) 

(Norx.—Henry Steele Commager is pro- 
fessor of history at Amherst College whose 
many writings include “Majority Rule and 
Minority Rights,” “The Era of the Reform,” 
and “Nature and Problems of History.“) 

Under the skillful prodding of Senator 
Fulbright, the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations has recommended for adop- 
tion a resolution designed to restrain the au- 
thority of the President in the use of armed 
forces outside the United States. Undersec- 
retary Katzenbach, in turn, has informed 
the committee that its resolution is irrele- 
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vant and futile and that the President will, 
in effect, recognize no limits on his conduct 
of foreign relations other than those im- 
posed by his own judgment. Senator Ful- 
bright warns us of an erosion of the congres- 
sional power which will, if not arrested, 
permanently alter the balance of power con- 
trived by the framers of the Constitution; 
presidential spokesmen reply that the bal- 
ance has already been shattered, and that 
nothing can be done now to put it back to- 
gether again. 

It is an old problem, as old as Washing- 
ton’s neutrality proclamation and as recent 
as Secretary Rusk’s refusal to commit the 
President to consulting the Senate about 
sending perhaps as many as another 200,000 
troops to Vietnam. It is rooted in the am- 
biguity of the constitutional provision for 
the Presidency: “The executive power shall 
be vested in a President,” and it has not 
been clarified by miscellaneous Supreme 
Court decisions, from Martin v Mott in 1828 
to the Youngstown Steel decision of 1952. 

The current crisis has new ingredients, not 
found in earlier assertions of executive au- 
thority by Monroe, Polk, Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Wilson; ingredients which 
have enormously aggravated the familiar 
problem of reconciling the imperative of a 
strong President in the realm of foreign af- 
fairs with the constitutional arrangements 
for separation of powers and limitations on 
powers. These new ingredients go far to jus- 
tify the use of terms like “erosion” and “ag- 
grandizement.” 

First, unlimited executive power in foreign 
relations and war is no longer justified as 
emergency, but as normal and almost routine. 
In raising armies without congressional sanc- 
tion, in the suspension of the habeas corpus, 
in the emancipation proclamation, Lincoln 
pushed his powers to the outward limits of 
what was constitutionally permissible, but 
he said, with humility, that the emergency 
required him to do this and that Congress 
would doubtless give retroactive approval to 
what he had done. No such humility char- 
acterizes what we may call the Johnson- 
Katzenbach theory of executive authority. 

Second, our current presidential commit- 
ments are global rather than, as with Lin- 
coln, domestic, or, as with Polk, Cleveland 
and Wilson, limited to the Western hemis- 
phere and rationalized, or justified, by the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Third, the new executive commitments 
are not, as commonly in the past, ad hoc 
and practical, but general and ideological. 
We do not now take arms because “American 
blood has been shed on American soil,” nor 
does the President respond to an inescapable 
emergency such as the attack on Ft. Sumter. 
Now our President acts to “contain com- 
munism,” to frustrate an “international con- 
spiracy,” to protect something vaguely called 
“vital interests” in far corners of the globe. 
Thus Secretary Rusk’s notorious assertion of 
1966 that “no would-be aggressor should sup- 
pose that the absence of a defense treaty, 
congressional declaration, or U.S. military 
presence, grants immunity to aggression.” 
The key words are, of course, “absence of 
treaty” and “congressional declaration.” 

Fourth, for the first time in our history 
we are members of an international organiza- 
tion which is responsible for preserving the 
peace and arbitrating dangerous controver- 
sies; indeed in a sense it is our organization, 
imagined by Woodrow Wilson, brought into 
being by Franklin Roosevelt. Yet our formal 
declarations of what the President is pre. 
pared to do throughout the globe (and, it 
must be confessed, declarations of what the 
Congress is prepared to support) effectively 
by-pass the United Nations. There are occa- 
sional gestures toward involving the United 
Nations in the war in Vietnam, but these are 
indeed gestures rather than genuine efforts. 
Certainly we did not even pretend to invoke 
or involve the UN in our original attack on 
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North Vietnam, nor, for that matter, in our 
adventures in Guatemala, Cuba and Santo 
Domingo, nor did we even involve the Orga- 
nization of American States in these ven- 
tures until we could confront it was a fait 
accompli. And whatever might have been said 
for the conduct of a Polk or a Theodore 
Roosevelt in justification of unilateral ac- 
tion, can no longer be said for the conduct 
of President Johnson, for we are committed 
now, as we were not earlier, to procedures 
established by the UN Charter and by the 
Organization of American States. 

A fifth new ingredient is philosophically as 
ancient as the precept that power corrupts. 
It is that the possession of power encourages 
and even creates conditions which seem to 
require its use, and that the greater and 
more conclusive the power the stronger the 
argument for its use. Those who possess au- 
thority want to exercise it: children, teach- 
ers, bosses, bureaucrats, even soldiers and 
statesmen, Just the other day General Mark 
Clark, speaking with exquisite appropriate- 
ness at a memorial service for a leading 
Catholic churchman, argued that if the go- 
ing got tough in Vietnam we should not 
hesitate to use “tactical” nuclear weapons. 
Men who possess power think it a shame to 
let power go to waste and sometimes, per- 
haps unconsciously, they manufacture situa- 
tions in which it must be used—as in Santo 
Domingo, for example. All this was dangerous 
but not intolerable in the pre-atomic age; it 
is no longer tolerable. 

The problem of the unauthorized use of 
the executive power in situations that might 
result in war is complicated by the obsoles- 
cence of old and conventional terminology. 
Thus the once traditional argument that, in 
his capacity of Commander-in-Chief, the 
President is authorized to take “defensive” 
but not “offensive” action has little meaning 
today, for now all military action is defensive. 
Even Hitler claimed that his assault on Po- 
land was “defensive.” That we ourselves are 
not backward is clear from the wording of the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution that “the Congress 
approves and supports the determination of 
the President to repel armed attack ... and 
to prevent further aggression.” You could not 
hope to have a clearer statement of the pure- 
ly defensive nature of this war than that, nor 
@ more alarming picture of the aggression 
which President Johnson is now heroically 
resisting! 

So, too, with the once fairly simple notion 
of what is national territory or what are 
territorial waters, It was Franklin Roosevelt, 
after all, who said that the American frontier 
was on the Rhine, and Roosevelt, too, who 
officially extended American territorial waters 
300 miles off the Atlantic coast. What would 
our government say, today, if China should 
adopt the Roosevelt principle that her terri- 
torial waters extended 300 miles out from 
her coast, and if she should issue a “shoot at 
sight” order to Chinese ships? 

Or there is the relatively new concept of 
“vital interests”—a concept with no standing 
in international law and no understanding 
even in politics. When in 1957 Congress au- 
thorized President Eisenhower to protect the 
“vital interests” of the United States in the 
Middle East, the President in effect repudi- 
ated that particular justification, and dis- 
patched 14,000 American soldiers to Lebanon 
“to protect American lives and property.” But 
“vital interest“ has now become the official 
rationale of our presence in Vietnam. What 
that vital interest is, or what our interest in 
Vietnam is vital to, remains opaque. 

It is not only concepts like defensive“ and 
“offensive” warfare, or “vital interests” or 
“territorial waters” that are outmoded; Un- 
dersecretary Katzenbach has now formally 
asserted to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that declarations of war are equally 
outmoded, thus neatly repealing a clause in 
the Constitution without the bother of con- 
gressional and state action. The Tonkin Gulf 
resolution—which senators now say they did 
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not understand—together with the SEATO 
treaty, which no one understands, constitute, 
said Mr. Katzenbach, the “functional equiva- 
lent to a declaration of war.” 

The argument for latitude in the exercise 
of presidential power draws great strength 
from a recognition that in a nuclear age 
emergencies may require instantaneous ac- 
tion. Four times in the past seven years Pres- 
idents have mounted major military inter- 
ventions without congressional authority, on 
the plea of emergency: the Bay of Pigs, the 
missile crisis, Santo Domingo, and Vietnam. 
Only one of these—the missile crisis—could 
claim to be a genuine emergency, and, in a 
larger sense, even this was an emergency of 
our own making, for it is arguable that the 
whole Cuban muddle was a product of our 
miscalculations about Batista and Castro. If 
the Bay of Pigs situation and the Santo Do- 
mingo election dispute represented emer- 
gencies so imperative that there was no time 
to consult Congress, then anything whatso- 
ever can be twisted into an emergency and 
the traditional requirement of consultation 
of the Congress is a thing of the past. 

Can anything, then, be done to protect the 
use but avoid the misuse of presidential 
powers? 

Not, it must be confessed, very much. 

There are, of course, obvious and official 
solutions. The Senate might repeal the Ton- 
kin Gulf resolution; the House might cut 
off appropriations; Congress might impeach 
the President. (When Senator Fulbright 
merely listed this as one of the constitu- 
tional safeguards, he was resoundingly 
rebuked by Senator Lausche who apparently 
thought the Constitution un-American!) 

None of these remedies is available. The 
Senate is quite as belligerent as the Presi- 
dent; the House has never yet refused appro- 
priations to conduct a war; no President has 
been impeached. Furthermore, if the Con- 
gress did try to restrain the President in the 
conduct of war he could as Commander-in- 
Chief still commit indeed Presi- 
dent Johnson has in both Vietnam and Santo 
Domingo—or he could act in secrecy, as Pres- 
ident Kennedy did at the time of the missile 
crisis, and present the nation with a fait 
accompli. Furthermore, public opinion almost 
always supports the President against Con- 

and is against an that can be 
called “retreat” or “surrender.” Even if pub- 
lic opinion should turn against President 
Johnson, there is little chance of any change 
of policy, for has he not himself said that if 
his support (in the polls!) should drop to 
one percent he would still persist in his pro- 
gram? 

Can the Fulbright resolution do what other 
constitutional and political restrictions have 
failed to do? 

“It is the sense of the Senate,” so reads 
the resolution, “that a national commitment 
by the United States to a foreign power, 
necessarily and exclusively results from 
affirmative action taken by the executive and 
legislative branches of the United States 
government through means of a treaty, con- 
vention or other legislative instrumentality 
specifically intended to give effect to such 
commitment.” 

Admirable as it is, this resolution holds 
out little hope of effectiveness. If it had been 
on the statute books at the time of the Ton- 
kin Gulf episode or at the inception of our 
bombing of North Vietnam, would it have 
prevented or mitigated these actions? Surely 
not, for the Administration would have 
cited—as it does tirelessly—the “obligations” 
of the SEATO treaty, or it would have in- 
voked the amorphous concept of “vital 
interest.” 

Would the resolution have avoided the 
Cuban missile crisis? No, because action at 
that time was not alleged to be based on a 
national “commitment,” but on presidential 
responsibility to defend the United States 
against attack. 
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Would it have stayed Eisenhower's inter- 
vention in Lebanon or the Pescadores? No, 
because these had Senate endorsement, after 
a fashion. Would it have avoided interven- 
tion in Guatemala in the early fifties, or the 
more notorious intervention in Santo Do- 
mingo in 1965? Probably not, for interven- 
tion in Santo Domingo—like that in Leba- 
non—was justified on the argument that 
American lives were in peril, while our 
Guatemalan adventures was so private that 
to this day the Congress seems unacquainted 
with it. 

Are there, then, any practical measures 
that we might devise that would have any 
likelihood of adoption by the Congress and 
acceptance by the President—two very differ- 
ent things? 

The Senate might give effect to the con- 
stitutional provisions for participating in the 
conduct of foreign affairs by providing that 
the Foreign Relations Committee, or a 
quorum of it, should remain permanently in 
Washington, instructed to consult with the 
President on any matter of foreign policy 
thought important. 

Would the President in fact consult with 
the committee? Secretary Rusk’s evidence 
before that committee makes this prospect 
highly improbable. 

An entirely different approach suggests 
itself only to retreat in confusion: that the 
United States take seriously its obligations 
under the United Nations, and Invoke, and 
abide by, decisions of the UN on all contro- 
versies in which it is involved, How much 
easier and safer if our President would hand 
over to the UN the difficult problems of 
Guatemala, Santo Domingo, Lebanon, Viet- 
nam, Cuba and now Korea. There is no rea- 
son in law, or in logic why this could not 
happen; the reasons why it does not, and 
will not, happen are political and psycho- 
logical. 

These proposals, like that of the Fulbright 
committee, or Professor Carl Kaysen’s pro- 
posal that no money appropriated by Con- 

might be used to support soldiers out- 
side the continental United States without 
prior approval by the Congress, offer little 
likelihood of effective restraint. 

Where then do we turn? 

When there is no response to “What is the 
answer?” it is useful to ask “What is the 
question?” Perhaps here, as elsewhere, we 
are asking the wrong question. If there are 
no solutions to this intransigent problem of 
the abuse of presidential power we will do 
well to go back and start over again and re- 
consider the nature of the problem itself. 

If we consider those exercises of presiden- 
tial power in the past two decades that by- 
pass the Congress—and perhaps the Consti- 
tution; if we contemplate the Truman doc- 
trine, the Korean war, the Pescadores crisis, 
the Laotian imbroglio, participation in the 
Vietnam war even before 1956, the Lebanon 
doctrine, intervention in Guatemala, Santo 
Domingo and Cuba, the missile crisis, the 
activities of the CIA in some 60 countries, 
large-scale intervention in Vietnam and 
Thailand, and the newly erupted quarrel 
with North Korea—we detect that they have 
one common denominator. All are inspired 
by and directed to communist threats, real 
or imagined. All are skirmishes or battles in 
the cold war. All are functions of our obses- 
sion with communism, and of our notion that 
we have been chosen by providence to con- 
tain communism, everywhere on the globe. 
Furthermore, almost all of the attitudes and 
gestures which distinguish the current 
claims for the outmost reach of the presi- 
dential power have, on closer examination, 
the same common denominator: namely that 
when a threat of communist conspiracy or 
communist subversion is implicit or explicit 
in any situation, no limit can be or will be 
put on the executive power necessary to dis- 
pose of that threat. 

If the pattern is clear, so too is its mean- 
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ing. Until we can rid ourselves of our de- 
lusions of universalism and our obsessions 
with communism, and other ideological 
threats—which are, in last analysis, the 
inspiration for our war in Vietnam—we will 
not and cannot abate presidential abuse 
of power in foreign affairs. 

The misuse of executive power where com- 
munism is, or appears to be, involved is not 
a phenomenon of the Presidency, or of in- 
dividual Presidents, After all, when we trace 
a harmonious pattern of the use of the ex- 
ecutive power in Franklin Roosevelt, Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, Kennedy and Johnson we 
are forced to conclude that what we have 
is not a manifestation of personal or even 
official ambition, but something inherent in 
the Presidency and in the age in which these 
Presidents serve. 

Nor have Presidents been alone, or even 
idiosycratic, in their illusions about total 
power, or in their obsessions with commu- 
nism. If they were, that would indeed be 
cause to tremble for the Republic, for then 
it might be said that the fears of the Found- 
ing Fathers about the innate corruption of 
men in power, were about to be realized. 
But presidential advisers, from Acheson to 
Rostow, share these obsessions; congressmen 
declaim them; a substantial segment of the 
American people confess them. 

The creation of this national paranoia is a 
responsibility which almost all of us share: 
political parties and leaders, the press, the 
church, the school and the Academy. And as 
most, or all, of these have some responsi- 
bility for creating or permitting the situa- 
tion which now provides the logic for the 
abuse of presidential power, all share respon- 
sibility for reeducating Presidents, congress- 
men, editors, and the American people about 
the dangers implicit in the arrogance of power 
and the danger of ideological obsessions. 
Until the forces, motives and fears which 
underlie the exercise and the rationale of ex- 
cessive presidential power are dissipated, we 
will not abate that power. 

This is a hard job and may be an impos- 
sible one, But is it really harder to wean the 
American people from their obsessions and 
educate them to the realities of world politics 
than it is to cut back on presidential powers 
by constitutional or political means? 

Abuse of power by Presidents is a reflec- 
tion, and perhaps a consequence, of abuse of 
power by the American people and nation. 
For almost two decades now we have misused 
our vast power. We misused our economic 
power, not least in associating economic with 
military assistance and military with eco- 
nomic support, and in imposing economic 
sanctions against nations who did not see 
eye to eye with us about trade with our 
“enemies.” We misused our political power 
by trying to force neutrals onto our side in 
the cold war and by bringing pressure on 
the nations of Latin America to support our 
shortsighted policy of excluding China from 
the United Nations. We have grossly misused 
our political power—if it may be called 
that—by planting the CIA in some 60 coun- 
tries to carry on its work of subversion. We 
have misused our military power in forcing 
our weapons on scores of nations around the 
globe, maintaining military organizations 
and alliances like NATO and SEATO—the 
first of which has outlived its usefulness, the 
second of which never had any usefulness to 
begin with. And we are now engaged in a 
monstrous misuse of power in waging war 
on a distant people that does not accept our 
ideology. We have even misused our moral 
power, by bringing pressure on former allies 
and associates to join us in the cold war 
against the Soviet Union and China; and 
history may yet find the United States 
chiefly responsible for exacerbating the dis- 
unity of Germany and the division between 
East and West by exploiting Germany for 
cold war pu . That seems to be the de 
Gaulle interpretation of our role in Europe, 
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and de Gaulle is more often right than 
wrong. 

As we haye greater power than any other 
nation, so we should display greater modera- 
tion in using it and greater humility in 
justifying it. We display neither moderation 
nor humility, but immoderation and that 
arrogance of power which Senator Fulbright 
has so eloquently denounced. 

In the long run, then, the abuse of the 
executive power cannot be separated from 
the abuse of national power. If we subvert 
world order and destroy world peace we must 
inevitably subvert and destroy our own 
political institutions first. This we are now 
in the process of doing. 


MICHIGAN INDUSTRY SELLS TO 
WORLD MARKETS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 1, President Johnson announced a 
comprehensive program aimed at bring- 
ing our international balance of pay- 
ments into equilibrium. Most of the 
public attention has centered on the 
proposed travel limitations, and on the 
mandatory foreign-investment controls. 
One vital element of the program has 
been somewhat overlooked—the expan- 
sion of American exports throughout the 
world. Michigan companies have long 
recognized that exports not only help 
our balance of payments, they also gen- 
erate jobs and profits. For example, last 
summer, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce sponsored a trade show in Mex- 
ico City for American manufacturers. 
Ex-Cello-O Corp., a Detroit manufac- 
turing firm, exhibited its milk-packing 
machine. On-the-spot sales amounted to 
$87,000, and the company has estimated 
that in the 12 months following the show 
additional export sales of $400,000 will 
be realized as a direct result of partici- 
pation in the Mexico City show. In an- 
other case, two Michigan firms went into 
the Fourth International Engineering 
Show, held in Melbourne, Australia, last 
August. American participation in the 
exhibition was arranged by the Com- 
merce Department. Electro Arc Manu- 
facturing Co., of Ann Arbor, is a small 
business, and was new to the Australian 
market. Twelve-month estimates for 
sales following the show come to $120,000 
for this company, with floor sales of 
$13,000. Perhaps equally important, the 
company was able to select three busi- 
ness agents to handle its line of products 
in Australia. The other Michigan com- 
pany that went to the Australia show 
was Jiffy Tool Supply Co., Inc., of Royal 
Oak. This small business was also enter- 
ing the Australian market for the first 
time. Floor sales amounted to $4,000 and 
12-month projections come to $50,000 
as a result of the company’s participa- 
tion in the engineering show. The suc- 
cess of these Michigan firms competing 
in world markets is a tribute to both 
Michigan businessmen and Michigan 
workers, and I congratulate the three 
companies on their fine showing in the 
field of exports. 


SECRETARIES WEEK 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I am sure 
that it is not necessary for me to remind 
my colleagues of the importance of an 
efficient secretary, as each of us is fully 
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aware of how much we rely on our sec- 
retaries. As I was once a secretary, I can 
claim great empathy with the secretaries 
of today for I, too, realize the difference 
between being a good secretary, who has 
the qualities of loyalty, initiative, and 
accuracy, and the secretary who is just 
earning a living. 

I would, therefore, like to take this 
opportunity to bring to your attention 
the fact that Secretaries Week, spon- 
sored by the National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation International, is being observed 
for the 17th consecutive year from April 
21 through April 27, with April 24 high- 
lighted as Secretaries Day. 


AMERICANS ARE DESTROYING 
AMERICA—ADDRESS BY HON. 
EZRA TAFT BENSON 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, an 
address earlier this month by Hon. Ezra 
Taft Benson, former Secretary of Agri- 
culture, at the general conference of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints in Salt Lake City, Utah, forcefully 
and eloquently discusses the serious dan- 
gers which are threatening this Nation 
from within. 

Mr. Benson emphasizes and warns 
against the grave perils that arise when 
Government condones the breakdown of 
law and order, and he explains many 
forces which work against the proper 
functioning of law enforcement agencies. 

One especially grievous commentary 
refers to a decline of U.S. morals and 
predicts the consequences of national 
complaisance. It reads as follows: 

I do not believe that the greatest threat 
to our future is from bombs or guided mis- 
siles. I do not think our civilization will die 
that way. I think it will die when we no 
longer care—when the spiritual forces that 
make us wish to be right and noble die in 
the hearts of men, when we disregard the 
importance of law and order. 


That, Mr. President, explains and gives 
ample justification for the title of his 
stirring and timely address, “Americans 
Are Destroying America.” If we lose our 
freedom, if our Nation is destroyed, it 
will be because of internal forces of fiscal 
irresponsibility, subversion, and lawless- 
ness, rather than by conquest or assault 
from an enemy from without. These in- 
ternal forces are today challenging and 
weakening the vitality, stamina, and 
tenacity of our national will and resolve. 

I believe there is in former Secretary 
Benson’s remarks an important message 
for every citizen in our Nation, for we 
must remember that only by upholding 
and sustaining the moral principles upon 
which our Republic was founded can we 
expect our Nation to remain strong and 
retain its position of world leadership. 
Unless we can preserve law and order 
and maintain a safe society, we cannot 
survive—our liberties will perish. 

Another peril to our internal security 
lies in unsound and extravagant fiscal 
policies—the habit of deficit spending 
by the Federal Government, It is highly 
imperative for our future security and 
welfare that this Nation return to and 
consistently pursue fiscal policies that 
are sound and sane. With regular annual 
programs of deficit spending, and with a 
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continually unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments that is shaking world confidence 
in the soundness of the dollar, our Gov- 
ernment, in its fiscal policies, is traveling 
down a dangerous road—one that can 
easily lead to economic disaster. 

Mr. President, I regard Mr. Benson’s 
speech as both provocative and profound. 
I believe it should be read by every 
American citizen and I hope the central 
truth it conveys that Americans, by their 
lack of self-discipline, by their apathy 
and indifference, and by their lack of will 
and resolve can succeed in destroying 
America. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that the address of the 
Honorable Ezra Taft Benson to which I 
have referred, be printed in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICANS ARE DESTROYING AMERICA 


(An address by Ezra Taft Benson, at the 
138th Annual General Conference of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, April 6, 1968, Mormon Tabernacle, 
Salt Lake City, Utah) 

We live in a time of crisis. Never since the 
period of the Civil War has this nation faced 
such critical days. Americans are destroying 
America. 

Members of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints—the Mormon Church— 
believe that: 

„. . . governments were instituted of God 
for the benefit of man; and that he holds 
men accountable for their acts in relation to 
them, both in making laws and administer- 
ing them, for the good and safety of society. 

. that no government can exist in 
peace, oxcept such laws are framed and held 
inviolate as will secure to each individual the 
free exercise of conscience, the right and 
control of property, and the protection of 
life. 

„. „ that all governments necessarily 
require civil officers and magistrates to en- 
force the laws of the same; and that such as 
will administer the law in equity and justice 
should be sought for and upheld by the voice 
of the people... 

„. . „ and that all men are bound to 
sustain and uphold the respective govern- 
ments in which they reside, while protected 
in their inherent and inalienable rights by 
the laws of such governments; and that 
sedition and rebellion are unbecoming every 
citizen thus , and should be pun- 
ished accordingly; ...” (D&C 134:1, 2, 3, 5) 

No people can maintain freedom unless 
their political institutions are founded upon 
faith in God and belief in the existence of 
moral law. God has endowed men with cer- 
tain unalienable rights and no legislature 
and no majority, however great, may 
morally limit or destroy these. The function 
of government is to protect life, liberty and 
property and anything more or less than this 
is usurpation and oppression. 

The Constitution of the United States was 

and adopted by courageous men 
acting under inspiration from the Almighty. 

It is a solemn contract between the peoples 

of the States of this Nation which all officers 

of government are under duty to obey. The 

moral laws expressed therein must 
be adhered to or individual liberty will 
perish. It is the responsibility of government 
to punish crime and provide for the admin- 
istration of justice and to protect the right 
and control of property. 

But today these basic principles and con- 
cepts are being flaunted, disregarded and 
challenged, even by men in high places. 
Through the exercise of political expediency 
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the government is condoning the breakdown 
of law and order. 

Law enforcement in America is at the 
point of crisis. A recent Life Line broadcast 
warned that: 

“In Chicago, 64 men quit the police force 
in one morth. Baltimore has 360 police va- 
eancies. Washington D.C. is 230 men short 
of its authorized complement. And cities all 
over the country are desperately seeking 
recruits. 

“Police aren’t striking; they’re quitting 
and it is understandable. They're being de- 
moralized by the hostile attitudes of the 
politically-minded Supreme Court. They're 
being demoralized by a weird penal system 
which frees hardened criminals almost as 
fast as they're arrested. . Policemen are 
demoralized by slanted news reporting, dis- 
torted facts which show police activities 
from the criminal’s side. And they're being 
demoralized by an avalanche of new laws 
which are making it even harder to convict 
the guilty. 

“San Diego Police Chief Wesley B. Sharp 
warns that: ‘If there isn’t a change, the in- 
crease in crime will lead to anarchy and 
criminals will control the nation.’” (Life 
Line Freedom Talk No. 53, 2-22-68). 

Edmund Burke, the great English states- 
man, explained that: 

“Men are qualified for civil liberty in ex- 
act proportion to their disposition to put 
moral chains upon their own appetites,— 
in proportion as their love of justice is above 
their rapacity,—in proportion as their sound- 
ness and sobriety of understanding is above 
their vanity and presumption,—in proportion 
as they are more disposed to listen to the 
counsels of the wise and good, in preference 
to the flattery of knaves. Society cannot ex- 
ist, unless a controlling power upon will and 
appetite be placed somewhere; and the less 
of it there is within the more there must be 
without. It is ordained in the eternal con- 
stitution of things, that men of intemper- 
ate minds cannot be free. Their passions 
forge their fetters.” (Works 4:51-2, P. P. N. S., 
p. 33). 

I do not believe the greatest threat to 
our future is from bombs or guided missiles. 
I do not think our civilization will die that 
way. I think it will die when we no longer 
care—when the spiritual forces that make 
us wish to be right and noble die in the 
hearts of men, when we disregard the im- 
portance of law and order. 

If American freedom is lost—if America is 
destroyed—if our blood-bought freedom is 
surrendered—it will be because of Ameri- 
cans, What’s more, it will probably not be 
only the work of subversive and criminal 
Americans. The Benedict Arnolds will not be 
the only ones to forfeit our freedom. 

“At what point, then, is the approach of 
danger to be expected?” asked Abraham Lin- 
coln, and answered, “if it ever reaches us, it 
must spring up among us. It cannot come 
from abroad. If destruction be our lot, we 
must ourselves be its author and finisher; 
as a nation of freemen, we must live through 
all time or die by suicide.” (Springfield, IN., 
Jan. 27, 1837; P.P.N.S., p. 62). 

If America is destroyed, it may be by 
Americans who salute the flag, sing the Na- 
tional Anthem, march in patriotic parades, 
cheer Fourth of July speakers—normally 
good Americans, but Americans who fail to 
comprehend what is required to keep our 
country strong and free—Americans who 
have been lulled away into a false security. 

Great nations are never conquered from 
outside unless they are rotten inside. Our 
greatest national problem today is erosion, 
not the erosion of the soil but erosion of the 
national morality—erosion of traditional 
enforcement of law and order. 

‘Theodore Roosevelt said: “The things that 
will destroy America are prosperity at any 
price, peace at any price, safety first instead 
of duty first, and love of soft living and the 
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get-rich-quick theory of life.” (The Red Car- 
pet, p. 315) 

In this blessed land we have exalted se- 
curity, comfort and ease above freedom. If 
we dwelled at length on the many things 
that are disturbing in the life of America 
today we might well become discouraged. 
I mention only a few of the reported star- 
tling evidences of our national illness—our 
moral erosion. 

There is a decline of U.S. morals and moral 
fibre, a turning to pleasure and away from 
hard work and high standards of the past. 

There is a growing worry in our univer- 
sities over cheating in examinations. 

Nation-wide juvenile delinquencies show 
an 8-fold increase since 1950. 

There is a 500-million dolla~ smut industry 
in this country causing youngsters to wrestle 
with standards of value. 

America is the biggest market for narcotics. 

Although we consider ourselves a people 
who believe in law and order, we have seen 
much evidence of the passion of the mob. 

Riots have occurred in 137 different cities 
and towns in 33 months resulting in 120 
deaths, including 12 police officers slain; 
3,623 other persons injured; 28,932 arrested 
and hundreds of millions of dollars property 
damage. 

Crime in U.S. is up 88% in seven years— 
rising nearly nine times faster than popu- 
lation—up 16% per year according to the 
FBI. Crime costs some $20 billion a year and 
less than 21% of reported crimes result in 
arrests and less than ½ of those in con- 
victions. 

In the midst of a cold war and preparation 
for a possible shooting war of survival, we 
have faced 651 strikes at missile bases in 
six years. 

The U.S. Government has racked up a 
shameful record of 31 Treasury deficits in 
the past 35 years. 

The sky-rocketing cost of the welfare state 
increased in 8 years from 6.9 billion to 20.3 
billion dollars in 1961 and stood at 87 billion 
578 million in 1966. 

There are over 7,700,000 people on relief 
in federal, state, and local programs. 

During the past 33 years our budget has 
increased 20 times over, and our national debt 
has increased from $16 billion to an admitted 
$324 billion—adding accrued liabilities pay- 
able in the future, our real indebtedness 
exceeds $1 trillion or an average indebted- 
ness of $5,200 for every man, woman and 
child in the United States. 

Our present federal debt is equal to a 
first mortgage of $10,000 on all owned homes 
in the country and is reported to exceed the 
combined debt of all countries of the world. 
Annual interest on the soaring national debt 
is over $15 billion—only defense and wel- 
fare are higher. 

American currencies are weaker than those 
of Germany and Japan who were defeated 
in World War II. 

Inflation has struck a serious blow to the 
value of the American dollar. 

We continue to move in the direction of 
more federal intervention, more concentra- 
tion of power, more spending, more taxing, 
more paternalism, more state-ism. (U.S. News 
and World Report, February 5, 1968; An ad- 
dress by Dr, Ernest L. Wilkinson, BYU, April 
21, 1966; Whither America, Senator Everett 
Dirksen, Dec. 15, 1967; Dr. James C. Dolley, 
University of Texas). 

The present shocking situation was 
summed up succinctly by J. Edgar Hoover 
in the April 1967 F.B.I. Law Enforcement 
Bulletin in these words: 

“Morality, integrity, law and order, and 
other cherished principles of our great heri- 
tage are battling for survival in many com- 
munities today. They are under constant 
attack from degrading and corrupting in- 
fluences which, if not halted, will sweep away 
every vestige of decency and order remaining 
in our society.” 
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A recent issue of the well-known and 
highly respected, Babson’s Washington Fore- 
cast Letter, carried a four-page Special Sup- 
plement which concluded as follows: 

“Whom are we to indict for sparking this 
chaos in America? Are the prime defendants 
the Stokely Carmichaels, the H. Rap Browns, 
the hippies, the draft-card burners, the 
peaceniks, the juvenile delinquents, the rab- 
ble rousers, the Commies who have gained 
respectability as ‘honest dissenters’? Cer- 
tainly, most of these could be brought before 
the bar of justice to answer charges of law 
violations. . . and they should be. 

“However, there is a stronger, truer bill 
of indictment which may be drawn against 
those who have invited the bloody blackmail 
of America by permitting, even encouraging, 
mounting civil disobedience. . .” 

And then the article names names of men 
of national prominence and continues, 
“These men of power, prestige, and great in- 
fluence in the political structure of America 
have permitted the concept of ‘freedom of 
speech’ to be expanded to include subversion, 
intimidation, sedition, and incitement to 
riot; they have condoned the distortion of 
‘academic freedom’ to encompass the adul- 
teration of young minds with Communist 
doctrine and the disintegration of a well-dis- 
ciplined educational system; they have al- 
lowed ‘freedom of assembly’ to mushroom 
into disruption of peaceful activity, mob 
rule, riot, and insurrection. 

“Unless those in authority in the United 
States can be influenced to abandon the 
suicidal course on which they have em- 
barked—or unless they can be replaced by 
men who will—we cannot hope to restore 
in our nation the kind of domestic peace 
and order which has made our many genera- 
tions proud to be Americans . . living in a 
land of freedom, security, opportunity, and 
justice under law. 

“The crisis we now face is the most serious, 
the most dangerous, in the history of our 
country. Each of us must diligently employ 
our influence and our effort—in speech, let- 
ters, and at the ballot box—to help set 
straight the way.” 

The facts are clear. Our problem centers 
in Washington, D.C. And this applies to the 
administration of both political parties. In 
the words of James Madison, “Since the gen- 
eral civilization of mankind, I believe there 
are more instances of the abridgement of 
freedom of the people by gradual and silent 
encroachments of those in power, than by vi- 
olent and sudden usurpations.” (Elliot’s De- 
bates 3:87; P.P.N.S., p. 104) 

If America is to withstand these influences 
and trends, there must be a renewal of the 
spirit of our forefathers, an appreciation of 
the American Way of Life, a strengthening 
of muscle and sinew and the character of the 
nation. America needs guts as well as guns. 
National character is the core of national 
defense. 

Could many of our ills today have resulted 
from our failure to train a strong citizenry 
from the only source we have—the boys and 
girls of each community? Have they grown 
up to believe in politics without principle, 
pleasure without conscience, knowledge with- 
out effort, wealth without work, business 
without morality, science without humanity, 
worship without sacrifice. 

In recent months a nationwide survey of 
high school and college students has been 
conducted. The U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce reveals that: 

41 percent believe that freedom of the 
press should be cancelled. 

53 percent believe in government owner- 
ship of banks, railroads, and steel companies. 

62 percent said that the government had 
the responsibility to provide jobs. 

62 percent thought a worker should not 
produce all that he can, 

61 percent rejected the profit incentive as 
necessary to the survival of free enterprise. 
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84 percent denied that patriotism is vital 
and plays an important part in our lives. 
(Bookmailer News, Vol. 10, Nov, 1, 1965) 

Letters which come to my desk from wor- 
ried parents, deeply concerned by what is 
being taught to their children in the schools, 
is shocking to say the least. 

We can never survive unless our young 
people understand and appreciate our Ameri- 
can system which has given more of the good 
things of life than any other system in the 
world—unless they have a dedication that 
exceeds the dedication of the enemy. Charac- 
ter must become important in this country 
again. The old essentials of honesty, self- 
respect, loyalty, support for law and order, 
must be taught the younger generation. 

I appeal to people everywhere, young and 
old, to heed these words of Dean Alfange: 

“I do not choose to be a common man. It 
is my right to be uncommon. I seek oppor- 
tunity to develop whatever talents God gave 
me—not security. I do not wish to be a kept 
citizen, humbled and dulled by having the 
state look after me. I want to take the cal- 
culated risk; to dream and to build, to fail 
and to succeed. I refuse to barter incentive 
for a dole. I prefer the challenges of life to 
the guaranteed existence; the thrill of ful- 
filment to the stale calm of utopia. I will not 
trade freedom for beneficience nor my dig- 
nity for a handout. I will never cower before 
any earthly master nor bend to any threat. 
It is my heritage to stand erect, proud and 
unafraid; to think and act myself, enjoy the 
benefit of my creations and to face the world 
boldly and say— This, with God's help, I 
have done.’ All this is what it means to be an 
American.” 

Those of us conscious of the seriousness 
of the situation must act and act now. It 
has been said that it takes something spec- 
tacular to get folks excited, like a burning 
house. Nobody notices one that is simply 
decaying. But in America today we not only 
have decaying but burning before our very 
eyes. How much we need hearts today who 
will respond to the inspiring words of the 
poet, John Greenleaf Whittier: 


“Where's the manly spirit 

Of the true-hearted and the unshackled 
gone? 

Sons of old freemen, do we but inherit their 
name alone? 

Is ae old Pilgrim spirit quench’d within 
us 

9 the proud manhood of our souls so 
ow, 

That Mammon’s lure or Party’s wile can 
win us to silence now? 

Now, when our land to ruin’s brink is 
verging, 

In 22 name let us speak while there 18 

e; 

Now, when the padlocks for our lips are 
forging, 

Silence is a Crime.” 

(The Freeman, July 1967, p. 413). 


Our priceless heritago is threatened today 
as never before in our lifetime: from with- 
out by the forces of Godless communism and 
at home by our complacency and by the 
insidious forces of the socialist-communist 
conspiracy with the help of those who would 
abandon the ancient landmarks set by our 
fathers, and take us down the road to de- 
struction. It was Alexander Hamilton who 
warned that: “Nothing is more common than 
for a free people, in times of heat and vio- 
lence, to gratify momentary passions, by let- 
ting into the government, principles and 
precedents which afterwards prove fatal to 
themselves.” (Alerander Hamilton and the 
Founding of the Nation, p. 462, P. P. V. S., p. 
21) 

Serious and concerned citizens everywhere 
are asking, “Can we cope with these threaten- 
ing realities?” Yes we can. If we would allow 
the local police to do their job they could 
handle the rioting and looting. Yes, we can, 
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if we have the courage and the wisdom to 
return to basic concepts, to recall the spirit 
of the founding fathers and accept whole- 
heartedly these words of Thomas Paine whose 
writings helped so much to stir people to 
action during the days of the American Revo- 
lution when he said: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will in this crisis, shrink from the service 
of his country; but he that stands it now, 
deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily con- 
quered; yet we have this consolation with 
us, that the harder the conflict, the more 
glorious the triumph. What we obtain too 
cheap, we esteem too lightly; tis dearness 
only that gives everything its value. Heaven 
knows how to put a proper price upon its 
goods; and it would be strange indeed, if so 
celestial an article as freedom should not 
be highly rated.” (The Political Works of 
Thomas Paine, p. 55) 

As American citizens who love freedom, 
we must return to a respect for national mor- 
ality—respect for law and order. There is no 
other way of safety for us and our posterity. 
The hour is late, the time is short. We must 
begin now, in earnest, and invite God's bless- 
ings on our efforts. 

The United States should be a bastian 
of real freedom. We should not support the 
world’s greatest evil, the Godless, socialist- 
communist conspiracy that seeks to destroy 
all we hold dear as a great Christian nation 
and to promote insidiously the breakdown 
of law and order and the erosion of our 
morality. 

With God’s help we must return to those 
basic concepts, those eternal verities, the rule 
of law and order upon which this nation 
was established. With an aroused citizenry 
and the help of Almighty God it can be 
accomplished. God grant it may be so, I 
humbly pray. 


LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT 
COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that the local law enforcement 
officers’ compensation bill, which I co- 
sponsored, has been signed into law. It 
provides compensation to any local po- 
liceman who is disabled, or to his sur- 
vivors if he is killed, while apprehending 
persons suspected of having committed 
a Federal crime. 

The measure is one of simple justice. 
I worked for its passage in both the 
Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and 
Procedures, and the Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which I am a member. Lo- 
cal law enforcement officers often sup- 
plement the activities of Federal law 
enforcement personnel, which lessens the 
need for a larger Federal force. In per- 
forming this duty, local officers are 
sometimes severely injured or killed. 

This is reason enough for the Federal 
Government to assume some responsi- 
bility toward the local agencies, which 
very often are able to maintain only min- 
imal compensation programs. It is ap- 
propriate recognition of the contribu- 
tions made by local police forces in the 
Nation’s fight against crime. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the following 
items: an editorial published in the New 
York Times on April 22, 1968; an article 
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by Max Frankel, published in the New 
York Times of April 21; and the text of a 
speech delivered by the Honorable Wal- 
ter L. Gordon, of Canada, entitled “The 
War in Vietnam.” 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 22, 1968] 
HAGGLING OVER WHERE To TALK 


Much of the tragedy of the Vietnam war 
stems from the tendency on both sides to 
invest relatively minor differences with such 
cosmic significance that compromise becomes 
almost impossible without loss of face or 
even sacrifice of national honor. This ten- 
dency to magnify what should be simple is- 
sues into extremely troublesome ones is cur- 
rently stalling selection of a site for pre- 
liminary peace talks. 

Both Hanoi and Washington still seem 
more interested in vindicating their own 
positions on where talks shall be held than 
in cooperating on a choice that will create 
the most promising environment for an ap- 
proach to the peace table. 

It would be disturbing enough if the ran- 
cor on this issue were merely an index of 
how hard it will be to get anywhere in re- 
solving the intricate problems of substance 
that will require discussion once negotia- 
tions get under way. But the outlook is 
made much worse by the imputations of bad 
faith that now dominate the public state- 
ments exchanged by both sides. 

The suspicion in Washington is that North 
Vietnam, by its insistence on American ac- 
ceptance of Pnompenh or Warsaw as the 
meeting site, is trying to establish a pattern 
of United States surrender for the negotia- 
tions themselves. 

Substantial as are some of the grounds for 
this fear, the vehemence of President John- 
son’s past offers to go “anywhere” in search 
of peace makes it easy now for Hanoi to 
deride as duplicity the quite valid objections 
Washington raises to both proposed sites. 

Some of the ten alternative sites put for- 
ward by Secretary Rusk are obviously propa- 
ganda suggestions, open from the Commu- 
nist view to precisely the reservations Wash- 
ington has voiced about use of the 
Cambodian or Polish capitals. It is time for 
this kind of gamesmanship to end—in Wash- 
ington and in Hanoi. There are several places 
in Europe or Asia where talks could be held 
without humiliation to either of the chief 
belligerents or their allies. 

The apprehension the tug-of-war over a 
site has brought to hundreds of millions of 
people in every nation was reflected in Pope 
Paul’s yesterday that peace was be- 
ing blocked by “so many questions of pres- 
tige and by an insufficient sense of human 
brotherhood.” 

All the considerations that lent urgency 
to the combatants’ decision a fortnight ago 
to try to find a way to the conference table 
gain urgency with each upward surge in the 
casualty lists, military and civilian. It is the 
ultimate tragedy to prolong the killing be- 
cause stubborn men in both camps cannot 
agree where to meet, let alone what to do 
after they get there. 


From the New York Times, Apr. 21, 1968] 
JOHNSON PLAYS A SHOWDOWN HAND 
(By Max Frankel) 

Austin, Tex.—The tides of the Pacific 
Ocean have drawn Lyndon Johnson ever 
westward over the last three years. They 
have affected everything he has done as 
President, claiming much of his attention 
and resources. Some would argue that more 
than anything else, they finally dragged him 
down. Thus, after disclosing his withdrawal 
from the Presidential race three weeks ago, 
Mr. Johnson immediately scheduled yet an- 
other journey across his fateful ocean—his 
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fifth in 26 months—to demonstrate yet again 
his conviction that his Pacific course was 
true, faithful to the needs and traditions 
of American policy and unaltered by the 
partisan storms at home. 

Mr. Johnson made the journey last week, 
flying to Hawaii for talks with his Pacific 
military commanders at Camp Smith, high 
over the Pearl Harbor base that remains for 
him the symbol of his country’s awakening 
to the dangers on the Asian front. 

He met with President Chung Hee Park 
of South Korea, that distant little country 
that remains for him both the inspiration 
and the vindication of American military in- 
tervention on behalf of Asian friends. 

But Mr. Johnson’s real purpose was to 
address a much wider audience and he re- 
vealed that purpose an hour before he 
climbed aboard his jetborne White House 
for the flight back to his Texas ranch. 

The President went to a reception honor- 
ing Mr. Park and there, in mid-Pacific, he 
spoke simultaneously to the Asian and 
American shores—to the Japanese and South 
Vietnamese and Thais and Australians, who 
have been nervously asking what his sched- 
uled retirement meant for them, and to his 
critics at home, who have been celebrating 
the effectiveness of their opposition to his 
policies and anticipating a major with- 
drawal, perhaps even before Mr. Johnson 
leaves the White House. 

“As we face now in Vietnam, hopefully, a 
movement from war to peace,” the Presi- 
dent said with considerable passion, “I wish 
to tell all of you, my fellow citizens, and 
you, my friend, President Park, what I 
deeply believe: 

“I deeply believe that this nation will con- 
tinue to play its part in helping to protect 
and to develop the new Asia. 

“I deeply believe that my successor, who- 
ever he may be, will act in ways that will 
reflect America’s abiding interest in Asia’s 
freedom and in Asia’s security.” 


ASSURES THE ALLIES 


To the Koreans, who have committed 50,000 
troops to Vietnam and have become per- 
suaded that they themselves are again under 
Communist challenge, to the Japanese, who 
have prospered behind an American shield, 
to the Thais, who have committed them- 
selves wholeheartedly to the American side, 
to the Australians and New Zealanders, who 
feel that Americans in the Pacific are their 
only link to the security and culture of the 
West! — to all these and others Mr. Johnson 
was trying to explain that his effort to reduce 
the level of violence in Vietnam was tactical, 
not strategic, and that his own withdrawal 
from politics would lead to an adjustment, 
not abandonment of his nation’s Asian pos- 
ture. 

Mr. Johnson thus discussed American 
politics with President Park and even in 
public offered a fervent rebuttal to those 
who have tried to persuade him that back- 
ward and corrupt Asian societies were not 
worthy of American blood and that policies 
devised successfully in Europe were being 
ill-applied in the mire of the Asian main- 
land. 

“The commitments of America in Europe 
and Asia, all made by Congresses and Presi- 
dents before my Administration, are color 
blind,” he said. 

“They run with the security of the nation 
and with our basic human values. They will 
remain firm in the years ahead. 

“The days are long gone when Americans 
could say that Asians are not our kind of 
people. 

“People who love peace and freedom, 
whatever their color or national origin, are 
our kind of people. The fight against racism 
and bigotry knows no International Date- 
line.” 

Mr. Johnson's critics and countrymen had 
best not underrate this Pacific peroration. 
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Not just rhetorical, it testifies to his faith 
in eventual vindication. It states succinctly 
his sense of justification. It foreshadows his 
objectives in the power that still belongs to 
his administration. 

He was withdrawn from Presidential poli- 
tics, it seems clear now, to save his policy 
from erosion at home, not to abandon it 
abroad. He has sparred doggedly with Hanoi 
over a site for peace talks to prove that 
his interest in negotiation does not flow from 
desperation. 

He told his military commanders in Hawali 
that he would not be duped into one-sided 
tactical concessions at the conference table. 
Through President Park, he assured his allies 
that their interests and counsel would guide 
him at that table. 

The Korean leader, to be sure, had other 
concerns as well. He was troubled by the 
docile American response to the North 
Koreans’ seizure of the spy ship Pueblo. He 
fears an irrational North Korean adventure 
against his country. He was not certain that 
the United States was prepared or able to 
help him repel future attacks. 

But Mr. Johnson, with his words and very 
presence in Hawaii, tried to suggest that 
America had proved her mettle in the Pa- 
cific, at enormous cost and pain. 

“These ties, these memories” of battle, he 
said, “are important. They are as much a 
part of our history as they are of Korea's.” 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


I would like to speak to you today about 
the war in Vietnam—not as an expert who 
presumes to know what should be done to 
end it nor as a member of the Government 
responsible for foreign policy—but just as 
an ordinary Canadian who is deeply troubled 
by what is going on. I share this concern 
with a great many others in this country in- 
cluding the Prime Minister, the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, Members of Par- 
liament on all sides of the House, university 
teachers and people in every walk of life. 

This same concern is felt by people in 
other countries including U Thant, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and His Holi- 
ness the Pope. It is shared by many highly 
placed Americans who have had the courage 
to speak out or to demonstrate against the 
present policies of their government. I am 
thinking of Senator William Fulbright, 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the U.S. Senate, Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy, Senator George McGovern of South 
Dakota, retired generals James M. Gavin and 
Matthew B. Ridgway, Reverend Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, Walter Lippmann and 
Martin Luther King, as well as by a galaxy of 
university teachers and many others. 

Iam told that the great mass of Canadians 
are not really interested in this war in far 
off Asia; that they feel safe and comfortable 
and are looking forward to visiting Expo and 
to the Centennial celebrations. If this be true 
then surely it is the duty of their leaders in 
every field and especially of those in politics 
to bring home to them the inherent danger 
to all of us what is going on in Vietnam. 
That is what I propose to try to do today. 

No Canadian likes to criticize the United 
States or the policies of its government. The 
Americans are our friends and neighbours 
and our relationships with them are warm, 
varied and extensive. Moreover, we would be 
wholly dependent on our American allies if 
there should be an attack on North America. 
This was brought home to us with shocking 
clarity in October, 1962, when the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy insisted that the Rus- 
sian dismantle the nuclear bases they were 
establishing in Cuba. 

We know also that the United States 
did not seek her present awesome respon- 
sibilities as the leader of the Western World. 
She now finds herself in a position where 
her government is forced to make decisions 
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quickly and often without adequate infor- 
mation. Sometimes mistakes are made and 
when this happens the U.S. becomes com- 
mitted to policies that seem to go from bad 
to worse. Governments, like individuals, do 
not like to confess to errors or to change 
policies once embarked upon. When this 
happens one can always hope that some- 
thing will turn up which will justify the 
original decision. 

But where does this leave the individual 
who is convinced that present policies are 
wrong, morally and in every other way? As 
I have said, many distinguished Americans 
have had the courage to speak out against 
the war in Vietnam. Should Canadians, who 
are just as horrified by what is going on 
as these Americans, speak out as well? Or 
should we keep silent on the grounds that 
it is not our affair; that we are not involyed 
in any direct way ourselves—except, of 
course, as members of the International Con- 
trol Commission; that it could be danger- 
ous for us as a nation or as individuals to 
criticize the U.S. Government; that in 
Canada’s dependent or semi-satellite posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the U.S., the better part of 
wisdom would be silence? 

I suppose the answer to these queries 
depends upon our individual consciences 
and our concept about the kind of world 
we live in. It was the general reaction against 
old fashioned views of colonialism and im- 
perialism which left France without support 
in her war in Indo-China in the late forties 
and early fifties. 

It was the feeling that governments should 
not any longer act unilaterally that caused 
so much criticism of Britain and France 
over the Suez affair in 1956 and of the 
Russian intervention in Hungary in the 
same year. The U.S. was on the side of the 
angels then. 

Perhaps it is similar feelings which more 
recently have provoked criticism of U.S. pol- 
icies in Santo Domingo and Vietnam. What- 
ever the reasons I believe all of us have a 
duty to record our concern—our growing 
horror if you will—over what is going on in 
Vietnam. If the present policy ends in dis- 
aster—the extermination of millions of un- 
fortunate Vietnamese, or possibly a global 
nuclear war—our failure to speak out against 
what is happening will always remain on 
our consciences—if by chance we happen 
to survive—and so it should. 

Dr. Blake, as reported in the New York 
Times of April 27, recently put this far 
more eloquently than I can: 

“It is increasingly a unilateral policy and 
less and less supported by the peoples and 
governments who have been our allies in 
resisting Communist aggression. Our course 
has all the elements of high tragedy. More 
like Hamlet or King Lear than Macbeth or 
Julius Caesar, unable to distinguish friend 
from foe, caught in a dilemma which makes 
any decision increasingly difficult, the United 
States seems to be stumbling on towards 
final disaster. 

“Our high ideals more and more suspected 
by our best friends among the nations, we 
find our position successfully attacked by 
our enemies and we find ourselves more and 
more isolated from our friends. 

“Even those governments who share our 
fear of Communist aggression dare not fully 
and publicly support us because of the al- 
most hysterical fears of their people of what 
we will do next. 

“In the second place our Vietnam policy 
is wrong because we cannot win. By this 
I do not mean we cannot obliterate Viet- 
nam, north and south. We have the military 
power to do just that, But when the swamps 
of the Mekong delta are filled up with dead 
Vietnamese and when the flower of our 
youth lies dead with them, what victory will 
have been won? 

“Force cannot obliterate ideas. The more 
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force we use the weaker become our best 
ideals. The picture of a great and wealthy 
nation mobilizing each month more and more 
of its unparalleled technological might to 
bring a tiny, long suffering, dark skinned 
nation to capitulation means clearly that 
the more we win the more we lose and each 
American soldier dead or wounded is a useless 
sacrifice.” 

To me it seems that U.S. policy in the 
Far East has been a succession of unhappy 
errors beginning with a gross misconception 
of the weakness and corruption of the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime in China and then 
failure to appreciate the relative strength of 
Mao Tse-tung's Communist government 
which took power in 1949, 

I paid my first visit to the Far East in 
1954. The late Carroll Binder, a well known 
American publicist and the Editor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, was on the same trip 
and on his return recorded his opinions in 
his newspaper. 

He had this to say about U.S. policy: 

“I cannot recall one informed person with 
whom I talked during hundreds of conver- 
sations who personally accepted the under- 
lying premise of United States policy towards 
China—that the present regime is a transient 
one which in due course will be replaced by 
one with which the United States can treat. 

“Regardless of the position that is taken 
officially and despite personal antipathy to- 
wards Red China, every person with whom I 
have talked during the past five weeks takes 
it for granted that the present regime will 
endure a long time.” 

And again: 

“The present United States policy of act- 
ing as though the Red regime is a transient 
one and of supporting Chiang’s feeble but 
provocative sallies against the Red regime 
is regarded as amateurish and potentially 
dangerous by virtually everyone I met on this 
journey. 

“It is believed to be based on short-sighted 
domestic political considerations instead of 
the long term interest of the United States 
and other free nations. The United States 
is poorly situated to influence the course of 
world affairs at a critical juncture of his- 
tory so long as a large part of the free world 
has so little confidence in its attitude to- 
wards China and China’s neighbours.” 

Iremember quoting Mr. Binder in a speech 
some twelve years ago and then remarking: 

“All I can say is that, like Mr. Binder, I 
did not meet one person in the Far East who 
agreed with present United States policy. 
They all thought the present Communist 
government would remain in power in China 
for a long time. And accordingly that present 
United States policy is wrong. Most of the 
people we talked with were sensible enough 
to agree that no nation as important as the 
United States can be expected to reverse her 
policies overnight. Changes, if they are to 
come, must come gradually as and when 
public opinion becomes prepared for them. 
And certainly the recent series of provocative 
acts by the Chinese Communists makes it 
more difficult for the United States to modify 
her Far Eastern policy—even if her principal 
leaders were disposed to do so. (I might add 
that many of the people we talked with 
thought the present foreign policy of Com- 
munist China is deplorable. They blame this 
largely on the ignorance of the Communist 
leaders about the rest of the world.)” 

Since that time U.S. policy towards Red 
China has hardened steadily. The same is 
true—even more true perhaps—of Red Chi- 
na’s attitude towards the United States. At 
the official level the leaders of both nations 
seem to have reached an almost pathological 
stage in their reactions to each other, 

At the same time the Chinese have become 
engaged in an ideological conflict with the 
Soviet Union, formerly their principal ally, 
and in what appears to be serious upheavals 
at home, The U.S., for its part, has become 
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enmeshed in a bloody civil war in Vietnam 
which cannot be justified on either moral 
or strategic grounds. 

Senator George McGovern made a speech 
in the U.S. Senate recently about U.S. policy 
in Vietnam, parts of which were reported by 
the New York Times as follows: 

“Our deepening involvement in Vietnam 
represents the most tragic diplomatic and 
moral failure in our national experience. The 
mightiest nation in history—a nation with a 
glorious democratic tradition based on the 
dignity and brotherhood of man—is with 
allegedly good motives devastating an im- 
poverished little state and ravishing the peo- 
ple whose freedom we would protect. 

“In the process we are sacrificing many 
of our bravest young men, wasting valuable 
resources, and threatening the peace of the 
world. We are being pulled step by step into 
a jungle quicksand that may claim our sons 
and the sons of Asia for years to come—a 
fearful path which our ablest generals have 
warned against for decades. ‘Anyone who 
commits American forces to a land war in 
Asia,’ said the late General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, ‘ought to have his head examined.“ 

Senator McGovern went on to say: 

“Communism is a force hostile to Ameri- 
can ideals, but we do not meet its challenge 
by forcing an American solution on a people 
still in search of their own national identity. 
Mao Tse-tung may have claimed that ‘power 
grows out of the barrel of a gun,’ but that 
has not been the chief source of American 
power in the world, and it does not answer 
the basic yearning of the people of Asia. 
After all the dead are counted—American 
and Vietnamese—and the countryside is laid 
waste, we will have accomplished nothing. 
Having sown the wind, we shall reap the 
whirlwind. 

“We fight in Vietnam not for any enduring 
objective; rather, we fight because of a 
highly questionable notion that this is the 
only honorable course. Implicit in our Viet- 
nam involyement is an assumption that we 
may be ordained to play God in Asia by 
settling the struggle and determining the 
ideology of the people of that continent.” 

In the May issue of The Progressive, the 
Senator wrote in the same vein: 

“We seem bent upon saving the Vietnam- 
ese from Ho Chi Minh even if we have to 
kill them and demolish their country to do 
it.” 

And 

“Many of the Senate's most influential 
members, including the chairmen of power- 
ful committees, have believed for years that 
the United States made a serious mistake 
in intervening in Vietnam—first by trying to 
defeat the Vietnamese independence strug- 
gle led by Ho Chi Minh against imperial 
France, and second, by fostering a divided 
Vietnam leading to civil conflict after the ex- 
pulsion of the French.” 

Vietnam is a country of some 30 million 
people who have been resisting external ag- 
gression for centuries. First it was the 
Chinese, Then about one hundred years ago 
the French established control over the 
country. The Japanese took over for a short 
time during World War II and then the 
French again. Since the expulsion of the 
French in 1954 there has been civil war and 
more recently ever increasing intervention 
by the United States. 

There are said to be about three million 
Catholics and about twelve million Bud- 
dhists in the South. There is no way of tell- 
ing how many actual Communists there are 
(i.e. members of the party) under Ho Chi 
Minh in the North or in the Vietcong. But 
there can be little question that the Viet- 
namese are intensely nationalistic and wish 
to retain their independence. 

If left to the Vietnamese themselves it is 
questionable whether the civil war could be 
settled without more bloodshed. These peo- 
ple have a reputation for toughness and they 
have been fighting continually throughout 
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the lives of several generations. However it 
might not be any worse for the Vietnamese 
to be allowed to fight things out among 
themselves than it is to be bombed, burned 
and exterminated by a foreign power. 

As a Westerner, as a citizen of a country 
that has such close and friendly connections 
with the United States—amilitary alliances as 
well as trade, financial, cultural and social 
ties—I feel sick at heart at what is going on. 

One is constantly reminded of the bomb- 
ing, the use of napalm, the policy of defolia- 
tion and the effect this must have, not only 
on the lives, but on the thinking of the local 
population. 

It would be quite unfair to blame Ameri- 
can troops for what is happening. They are 
obeying orders, as is their duty. Unfortu- 
nately, in a war like this, there are bound to 
be acts of barbarism on both sides. 

In this war, the strongest nation in the 
world has taken sides in a savage civil strug- 
gle and is using its tremendous power to 
force the other side to quit. If the escalation 
of the war continues, as seems probable, and 
the North Vietnamese do not give up soon, 
one may wonder if the United States will be 
driven to use nuclear bombs or to spread 
germs of exterminating chemicals. 

You may think this is exaggerated. If so 
would it be too much to ask the President of 
the United States to give a categorical under- 
taking that the US. will not use nuclear 
bombs or germs or life destroying chemicals 
under any circumstances? 

From Canada’s standpoint the grave dan- 
gers in the present situation are fourfold: 

1. The present conflict may reinforce a nat- 
ural distrust of all Westerners and of all 
white people on the part of millions of non- 
whites throughout the world. We may know 
that in their hearts, ordinary Americans are 
good, generous and kindly. But after what is 
happening in Vietnam, how can we expect 
Asians or Africans to believe this? And how 
can we expect them to differentiate between 
one white nation and another? 

2. The second danger is that Russia and 
China may become reconciled as a result of 
their opposition to U.S. action in Vietnam. 
Senator Robert Kennedy, a critic of U.S. pol- 
icy is quoted in the New York Times of April 
26 in this connection: 

“Senator Kennedy backed the warnings of 
Senators McGovern and Fulbright about the 
effect of expansion of the war, saying: 

“'I had a visitor, a rather important visitor, 
from the Soviet Union during the last week, 
and he spoke about the Berlin crisis of 1961 
and the Cuban crisis of 1962. He admitted 
quite frankly that those two efforts by the 
Soviet Union had driven the allies and NATO 
countries—France, Germany, the United 
States and England and other countries—very 
closely together in a way that they had not 
been in the past. 

‘He said that is what is happening in 
Southeast Asia today. He said: “Through the 
efforts of the United States, you are accom- 
plishing what we thought impossible, be- 
cause you are bringing Communist China 
and Russia back together again!“. 

8. The third danger that could result from 
a further escalation of the war is the direct 
involvement of Red China. If it seemed likely 
that North Vietnam was going to be de- 
feated, it is quite possible that China might 
decide to intervene. Apart from everything 
else, this might be one way in which the 
Chinese leaders could suppress the present 
uprisings in their own country which may 
include the possibility of civil war at home. 

Probably the U.S. could defeat Red China 
with the use of nuclear weapons if the Rus- 
sians did not come to China's rescue—but 
what then? Having achieved victory, how 
could the U.S. police a nation of seven or 
eight hundred million people? And quite 
apart from that, would not all civilized peo- 
ple be revolted by a nuclear conflict which 
might involve a hundred million casualties? 
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4, Finally, there is the gravest danger that 
if the United States used nuclear weapons, 
the Russians would retaliate immediately. 
That is something which no thinking person 
dares to contemplate. 

What should be done in present circum- 
stances? I have read the suggestions put 
forward by U Thant, by our own Prime Min- 
ister, by the Honourable Paul Martin, by 
General Gavin, and by other thoughtful and 
informed Americans. They do not differ in 
essentials. Let me quote what Senator Mc- 
Govern proposed in the speech previously 
referred to: 

“I recommend now as I have in the past, 
but with a new urgency and a deeper con- 
cern, that we: 

“Stop the bombing, North and South, end 
the ‘search and destroy’ offensive sweeps, and 
confine our military action to holding op- 
erations on the ground. A defensive 
holding action in the South as advocated 
by Generals (James M.) Gavin and (Matthew 
B.) Ridgway could be pursued while de- 
termined efforts are being made to negotiate 
@ cease-fire. It is the bombing of North 
Vietnam that presents the greatest obstacle 
to a settlement and the greatest danger of 
involving Russia or China in the war. 

“We should clearly state our willingness to 
negotiate directly with the Vietcong with 
some recognition that they will play a sig- 
nificant role in any provisional government 
resulting from a cease-fire and a negotiated 
settlement. 

“We should use what influence we have to 
encourage a more broadly based civilian 
government in Saigon. A government willing 
to start discussions with the other side look- 
ing toward arrangements to end the war. 

“We should advocate an international 
presence to police a cease-fire, supervise elec- 
tions, provide an umbrella for the resettle- 
ment of Vietnamese concerned about their 
safety, and arrange for the withdrawal of 
all outside forces and the conversion of 
military bases to peacetime uses.” 

There can be no certainty that a course 
along these lines would work out satisfac- 
torily. Hanoi might be suspicious of any new 
proposals and refuse to negotiate on any 
terms. The U.S. military commanders, on the 
other hand have argued that cessation of 
the bombing will give the North Vietnamese 
opportunities to re-establish their com- 
munications and to bring up supplies. But 
surely it would be preferable to face these 
very real difficulties than to continue on a 
course that is so fraught with danger. 

I hope Canadians in all walks of life and 
in all political parties—including especially 
Mr, Pearson and Mr Martin—will continue 
to do everything in their power to press the 
Americans to stop the bombing. If we fail to 
do this, we must be prepared to share the 
responsibility of those whose policies and 
actions are destroying a poor but determined 
people. We must share the responsibility of 
those whose policies involve the gravest risks 
for all mankind, 


AFRICAN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, last 
year I was fortunate enough to be able 
to travel to the sprawling continent of 
Africa and meet with some of her out- 
standing leaders. It soon became appar- 
ent that Africans face an incredible set 
of obstacles on their road to national 
development and economic self- 
sufficiency. 

One of these obstacles is a lack of 
well-developed markets. These countries 
are handicapped by a lack of adequate 
transportation facilities and skilled 
workers, of course. But they are also 
hampered by the fact that their small 
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size often prohibits the creation of large 
industries which can produce goods 
cheaply because of the economies that 
ae be achieved through mass produc- 

Pan 2 

The European colonial powers fixed 
the borders of African countries arbi- 
trarily when they conquered the con- 
tinent and divided the spoils. It is 
imperative that the independent African 
States of today to seek to transcend these 
artificial barriers to development by 
creating regional economic unions along 
the lines of the Central American Com- 
mon Market, for example. Just as the 
Latin Americans have come to realize 
that a measure of political sovereignty 
must be surrendered if they are to 
achieve more rapid economic develop- 
ment, so too must the Africans. 

Mr. President, my visit there con- 
vinced me that responsible African lead- 
ers have recognized this need and have 
begun to move to meet it rather de- 
cisively, and in an incredibly short time. 
When one stops to think that the Latin 
American States had been independent 
for over 100 years before attempting 
such a close economic union, the per- 
formance of some of the more progres- 
sive African States less than 10 years 
after achieving their independence is 
nothing short of remarkable. 

Last December the East African com- 
munity was launched with headquarters 
in Arusha, Tanzania. During my stay in 
Arusha last year I was most impressed 
by the enthusiasm and determination ex- 
pressed by the community’s officials to 
succeed in their attempt to create basic 
infrastructure for the participating 
countries of Tanzania, Kenya, and 
Uganda. 

And now word has arrived of yet an- 
other start in Africa’s gradual movement 
toward economic integration. The Congo, 
Chad, and the Central African Republic 
have signed a charter creating the Union 
of Central African States. This docu- 
ment calls for mutual assistance in case 
of foreign aggression and for harmony 
in the members’ policies on development, 
industrialization, transport, and tele- 
communications. 

Mr. President, I have spoken often on 
the need to multilateralize our foreign 
assistance programs and to place new 
emphasis on the creation of regional 
economic arrangements in the underde- 
veloped areas of the world. The bold step 
taken recently by the Congo, Chad, and 
the Central African Republic is con- 
sonant with this approach to economic 
development and, though many difi- 
culties will undoubtedly arise, it deserves 
our heartiest commendation and support. 


THE FEDERAL JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in 1966, 
at hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery, I 
met for the first time Judge Talbot 
Smith, of the U.S. District Court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan. Through 
these and subsequent hearings, I came to 
know Judge Smith as a forceful and 
stimulating advocate of needed judicial 
reforms. His wisdom is exceeded only by 
his diligence and wit. As an attorney, law 
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professor, judge of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan, and U.S. district judge, he has 
earned the respect and admiration of the 
legal profession. 

Recently, Judge Smith wrote an article 
entitled “The Hearsay Rule and the 
Docket Crisis: The Futile Search for 
Paradise,” which was published in the 
American Bar Association Journal. The 
article bears witness to Judge Smith’s 
thoughtful concern about the status of 
our Federal judicial system. 

Anyone interested in the Federal 
courts will be alarmed by some of Judge 
Smith’s findings. His article documents 
well his belief that many efforts to 
achieve judicial perfection are attempted 
through “cheap and easy” means. There 
must be some real concern about our 
national priorities when, as Judge Smith 
points out: 

The total appropriation for the judiciary 
(in fiscal year 1967) was some $88 million, as 
compared to the expenditure of “. . some 
$95 million on fertilizer exports in fiscal year 
1966. 


Judge Smith makes an important 
point: 

The Federal judiciary must have help, as- 
sistance and assistants, beyond our pre- 
World War II staffing lest a creeping paralysis 
now affecting our judicial system ultimately 
reach our vital organs. 


Anyone interested in the Federal 
courts will read with interest Judge 
Smith’s important article. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HEARSAY RULE AND THE DOCKET CRISIS: 
THE FUTILE SEARCH FOR PARADISE 
(By Talbot Smith) 

Have the times, indeed, passed us by? Are 
the common law courts in truth folowing 
the path of the dinosaur as the backlogs 
climb with hardly a pause to ever higher 
levels? The Chief Justice points with alarm 
to the increasing length of federal dockets 
and pleads for a solution. The American 
Bar Association Journal periodically warns, 
with supporting figures, of the gravity of 
the situation. Distinguished judges, writing 
in other professional journals, call for 
remedial action. The Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts dispatches 
assistants to the hard-pressed districts that 
are falling behind in their disposition of 
cases, asking, in effect, “For heaven’s sake, 
what's the matter?” 

The “matter” is both external and inter- 
nal. On the external side we are the re- 
pository of a grab-bag of jurisdictions, as 
the Congress has responded haphazardly to 
a succession of economic and sociological 
ills, pressures and crises. Moreover, as our 
society has grown more complex, its prob- 
lems have grown in complexity and the 
ensuing litigation has grown. Labor-man- 
agement relations and civil rights acts may 
well serve as examples. Much of the ex- 
panding litigation is in the crisis category, 
requiring immediate injunctive considera- 
tion at notable length to the detriment of 
other matters pending that are of at least 
equal importance and that may have been 
awaiting trial for months. Actually, our 
jurisdiction encompasses matters from the 
trivial to treason, and it is to me a sad state 
of affairs that a judge of the experience 
(and with the docket load) of Sherrill Hal- 
bert of the Northern District of California 
should be spending his time on such mat- 
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ters as the seizure of five wild ducks in a 
trapper’s shack (Did probable cause exist 
for seizure when the ducks were seen 
through an open door?) The carefully 
drafted bill of the Tydings Committee, the 
Federal Magistrates Act, will put a stop to 
much of this sort of abuse of a busy judge’s 
time. It has passed the Senate and is before 
the House Judiciary Committee. Its pas- 
sage in the House should be a matter of 
personal concern to each of us of the legal 
profession. 

But internally (in the sense that we are, 
properly, constantly modifying our own pro- 
cedures) we have run into a law of nature, 
the law of diminishing returns. It will not go 
away, and we must either adjust to it or it 
will break us. It concerns the time, the ef- 
fort and the expense involved in reaching 
perfection. An analogy may be helpful. Sim- 
ply to double the accuracy of a fine chro- 
nometer does not merely double the price. 
It multiplies it many-fold. The same is true 
of reaching those elusive top (or bottom) 
cycles in a high-fidelity speaker. The cost 
of attaining perfection in any field involves 
geometrical—not arithmetical—progressions 
of cost, time and effort. This is true as well 
in the law, something we seem to have for- 
gotten. 

At a period not very far back, a trial be- 
gan with the empanelling of the jury and 
ended with the verdict. Now we have a vast 
array of pretrial and posttrial procedures. 
We have the investigation into financial 
status with respect to assignment of coun- 
sel, with forms in quadruplicate to be made 
out, conferences over assignment of coun- 
sel, the hearing (or hearings, plus opinion) 
on bail, also with forms in quadruplicate, 
the preliminary or warm-up trial on search 
and seizure, the law as to which is now so 
complicated as to be almost a specialty of its 
own,‘ and then the trial. When the verdict 
is returned, if guilty, the litigation is far 
from over. In fact, the show is just getting on 
the road. Motions with respect to the sen- 
tence imposed may now be heard. (The most 
extensive time I ever spent on a sentence, 
involving motions, hearing and argument, 
petitions for rehearing and all the rest, real- 
ly came about, it ultimately appeared, not 
because of any disproportion in the sentence 
but because the convicted defendant wanted 
out in time for his daughter’s wedding the 
following August.) The appeal (at govern- 
ment expense) is next, often regardless of 
merit, following which come the 2255’s, the 
writs and the civil actions for damages 
against those connected with the case. 

The recent statutory measures of im- 
provement and reform deserve and get our 
unqualified support. But we seem to have 
ignored in drafting them the time problems 
of the judges who must make them work. 
The Criminal Justice Act“ is a statute in 
point, It contains no provision whatever for 
any person or any report to assist the judge 
in his determination of whether or not the 
defendant's financial status entitles him to 
counsel at the taxpayers’ expense. It con- 
tains no criteria for determining what “in- 
vestigative, expert, or other services [are] 
necessary to an adequate defense“, this 
being left to the discretion of the judge. The 
time spent on this detail alone may be (for 
me, it has been) substantial. And, in addi- 
tion, there is the hazy and time-consuming 
matter of determining counsel fees. As to 
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none of these matters is there a provision 
for administrative help for the trial court. 
Consequently, I thoroughly agree with Chief 
Judge Timbers of the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Connecticut that “The vol- 
ume of paper work, telephone calls, and 
personal conferences... is enormous,“ 
requiring like amounts of the judge's time. 

The new Bail Reform Act also may well 
be cited to my point. At one stage of the 
newly formulated bail process, the trial 
judge is required to record an opinion with 
respect to his bail determination.’ In a mat- 
ter of days after the effective date of the 
act I had to do this with respect to a bank 
robber who, having (allegedly) robbed three 
and having (allegedly) 
robbed two more while out on bail, was most 
insistent that I reduce the high bail set for 
him on the latter, two-bank indictment so 
that he could “get out and assist counsel in 
defending his case”. He was apparently well 
advised as to the objectives of the act. Now, 
if I had any objections to writing opinions 
I shouldn’t be where I am, but my point is 
something else—opinions take time, the one 
commodity I have little of. Incidentally, the 
day is not far off, I predict, when each sen- 
tence will require an opinion, and in my 
district, where I sentence hundreds in a year, 
this is going to present a real problem. No, 
not really a problem. I shall write the opin- 
ions, but while I'm writing opinions, I can- 
not be trying cases, and thus the backlog 
will mount, and mount again, and more 
articles will appear and more speeches de- 
ploring the situation will be made. How long 
is this to go on? 


NO EASY ROAD TO PERFECTION 


I would not be misunderstood at this point. 
I share, with all of the lawyers and judges I 
know, an eagerness for the attainment of the 
highest possible standards of justice and a 
pride in any progress we make. I join in the 
hope that we may some day enjoy perfection. 
But what I protest is our attempt to reach 
perfection the cheap and easy way, without 
recognizing that the law of geometrical pro- 
gression as to time and effort is at work as 
we attempt to double the accuracy of the 
chronometer, so to speak, without paying the 
price. 

The trial judge needs help, not so much in 
the decisional process (which, after all, is 
his function) but with respect to all of the 
ancillary matters that he must handle. We 
should have administrative assistants for the 
ever-increasing paper work. We should have 
additional clerks, particularly to aid in the 
preparation and analysis of postconviction 
matters. (Should a petition for writ of 
habeas corpus be granted on the ground of 
cruel and unusual punishment if the ear- 
phones through which a prisoner hears radio 
programs are taken from him because of his 
alleged damaging thereof % It all takes 
time—and an opinion.) The present policy 
with respect to the use of masters™ should 
be reassessed. (I was recently confronted 
with the problem of determining, without 


Judicial Perspectives on the Operation of 
the Criminal Justice Act of 1964, 42 N. . U. 
L. Rev. 54, 65 (1967). 

Bail Reform Act of 1966, 18 U.S.C. §§ 3146- 
3152. 

Section 3146 (d). . . . set forth in writ- 
ing the reasons for requiring the conditions 
im ” 


Haskins v. United States, 292 F. 2d 265 
(4th Cir. 1961). 

“Rule 53(b): “A reference to a master 
shall be the exception and not the rule. In 
actions to be tried by a jury, a reference 
shall be made only when the issues are com- 
plicated; in actions to be tried without a jury, 
save in matters of account, and of difficult 
computation of damages, a reference shall be 
Made only upon a showing that some excep- 
tional condition requires it.” 
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specific records, the cost of each of several 
thousand small items of jewelry in an insur- 
ance fraud case.) 

With knowledge, common throughout the 
profession, of the deplorable state of our 
dockets, why haven't these aids been au- 
thorized? I’m not high enough in the judi- 
cial hierarchy to know. My world compre- 
hends only my courtroom and my library. 
But I suspect it mostly boils down to budg- 
et. Here, we are in an area of relative values. 
I note some interesting dollar comparisons 
between the 1966-1967 appropriations for the 
judiciary = and the proposed foreign aid pro- 
gram for fiscal year 19684 We of the judiciary 
are constantly (and properly) admonished 
to keep down our juror expense, and we give 
it much thought and effort. Using care, we 
kept our total juror (and commissioner) ap- 
propriations for the entire nation down to 
$7,700,000, the exact amount, I note, of our 
highway loan to Afghanistan.“ Our Supreme 
Court salaries appropriation was $2,000,000, 
almost the same (about $2.1 million) as a 
grant for the repair of coastal embankments 
in East Pakistan. Indeed, the total appro- 
priation for the judiciary was some 88 mil- 
lion dollars, as compared with the expendi- 
ture of “. . . some $95 million on fertilizer 
exports in fiscal 1966 .. 4 

The lesson from this is not for me to draw. 
I am from America’s heartland, the Mid- 
west, with much of Oelwein, Iowa, and Cen- 
tral City, Nebraska, and Pocatello, Idaho, in 
my past and in my thinking. Thus I am not 
unaware of the value of good roads, whether 
in Afghanistan or Iowa, of high-water control 
whether in Ohio or East Pakistan, and sure- 
ly I need not be persuaded of the value of 
fertilizer in the alleviation of the world’s 
hunger. But this also I know—that the fed- 
eral judiciary must have help, assistance and 
assistants, beyond our pre-World War II 
staffing lest the creeping paralysis now in- 
fecting our judicial system ultimately reach 
our vital organs. 


RULES OF EVIDENCE ARE STALE RITUALS 


But we of the legal profession are not 
without fault. We have made great strides 
in procedural matters, largely because of the 
discretion entrusted to the trial judge. But 
as to “rules” of evidence, there is almost a 
complete lack of discretion. These are rules. 
Talk to me not of the Medes and Persians. 
Thus it is that in the trial itself, the point 
where all our professional problems come to 
focus, the area peculiarly within our profes- 
sional expertise, stale rituals abound. The 
wonder is that we have done so well, despite 
the log jams now existing at all levels. The 
primary problem at the trial level is basic 
and fundamental, It may be very simply put. 
It is the mass of confused, poorly grounded 
and sometimes contradictory “rules” of evi- 
dence. Although the origins of these rules 
are diverse, they have, I believe with Thayer, 
Wigmore and Holdsworth, the element of 
parentage in common, They are “the child 
of the jury“. u From the jury’s presence 


12 Appropriations Estimates, ete., 1966-1967, 
S. Doc, No. 129, 89th Cong., 2d Sess. (1967) 

13 AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 
SUMMARY PRESENTATION TO THE CONGRESS. 

u Jd. at 16: “Before disbursing a $7.7 mil- 
lion highway loan to Afghanistan in 1964, the 
United States required the Afghan Govern- 
ment to create a national highway mainte- 
nance department, as it had become obvious 
that previous AID-sponsored highway proj- 
ects had been allowed to deteriorate.” 

35 Id. at 137. 

18 Id. at 27. 

* THAYER, EVIDENCE 47 (1898). Morgan. The 
Jury and the Exclusionary Rules of Evidence, 
4 U. Cut. L. Rev. 747 (1937) holds the state- 
ment as here used too broad. Possibly so. I 
would not attempt to resolve their dispute. 
My own meager contribution is only that in 
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indeed, put bluntly, from our distrust of its 
acuity—comes a large part of the so-called 
“rules” of evidence, those volumes of com- 
mands, precepts and admonitions as to what 
a jury will be permitted to hear and what 
it will not. It is also a factor in the flight 
to the administrative tribunals. It was Judge 
Wyzanski, in Unitec States v. United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation, who noted that 
„. .. the original demand for administrative 
adjudication was traceable, in part at least, 
to the unwillingness of courts to admit evi- 
dence which they allowed administrative 
agencies to receive and act upon”. And Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s veto message on the Walter- 
Logan Bill many years before, was equally 
in point: 

“Litigation has become costly and beyond 
the ability of the average person to bear. Its 
technical rules of procedure are often traps 
for the unwary and technical rules of evi- 
dence often prevent commensense deter- 
minations on information which would be 
regarded as adequate for any business deci- 
sion.” » 

There is danger here of misinterpretation. 
Let me hasten to say that I think the in- 
vention of the jury ranks with the invention 
of the plow as one of the great steps in the 
development of the human race. But there 
is a difference to be observed. While the plow 
has been improved, the jury has essentially 
stood still, except in one area where it has 
probably moved too fast. This illuminates 
the whole problem. Let me be more specific. 
Some time ago I tried a case involving a com- 
plex theory of valuation. I first put my law 
clerk to work on it, Fortunately his brother 
was a CP. A. Standard treatises were sug- 
gested to me and I applied myself to their 
teachings. Blackboard sessions were held. 
Ultimately I felt competent to try the case, 
and in due course I “instructed” the jury. 
In theory, at any rate, the jury absorbed 
my instructions, understood them and ap- 
plied them to the facts found by it. It came 
back with a verdict of $650,000, although 
plaintiff’s counsel had shortly before turned 
down a settlement of $800,000, holding out 
(reasonably, I thought) for an even million. 
I was uneasy with the result, but mere un- 
ease is not yet grounds for a new trial. The 
verdict was well within the range of the 
proofs, Yet as I reflected upon the hours I 
had devoted with a skilled tutor to the 
Wyzanski, in United States v. United Shoe 
grew. Had my instructions been sufficiently 
clear and accurate? Or was it actually 
humanly impossible for a jury of house- 
wives and mechanics to absorb and apply 
them in a few hours? If they did under- 
stand, absorb and apply, fine. If not, what 
are we doing? Is this all a charade, an 
obeisance to a past long dead? 

Thus, we confront this paradox: In our 
speeches on Law Day USA we attribute to 
the jury an acuity and an understanding 
which, we insist with Blackstone, renders 
it “the glory of the English law”. Yet we 
will not permit it to hear a simple narration 
without the application of “rules” of evi- 
dence, obstructive, time-consuming and wit- 
ness-choking, all grounded upon the proposi- 
tion that the jury is not capable of reason- 
able discernment. “The Courts”, said the 


every ruling upon evidence I am keenly 
aware of the presence of the jury and what 
they should and should not hear. 

18 89 F. Supp. 349, 356 (1950). 

19 As quoted in I Davis, ADMINISTRATIVE 
Law § 1.05 (1958). See also authorities cited 
in 2 Davis, supra, § 14.01. The entire area is 
well-examined in Chapter 11 of ASSOCIATION 
or AMERICAN Law SCHOOLS, SELECTED WRIT- 
INGS ON EVIDENCE AND TRIAL (1957). Note, 
also, the provisions of the Federal Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act (1946), 5 U.S. C. A. 
§ 1006(c). 
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Supreme Court long ago, “were afraid to 
trust the intelligence of jurors“. 

My point is not the validity of the theory 
that a jury can possibly have the under- 
standing to absorb and follow complex in- 
structions, or even simple instructions as to 
complex concepts (though this may be a 
contradiction in terms) or, indeed, that it is 
within human competence (and I here speak 
of the judge’s task) to frame instructions 
in words that have the same meaning to 
twelve persons of varying backgrounds, to 
say nothing of the justices who will even- 
tually interpret them. (I normally shy away 
from the statement of absolutes, but I ven- 
ture this one with some assurance: Any case 
may be reversed because of “error” in in- 
structions, Human communication is just 
not that precise, nor can the law be so sum- 
marily encapsuled.) Those theories rate 
articles of their own. My point rather is sim- 
ply that these two of our current theories 
of the capabilities of the same jury cannot 
rationally exist side by side. Yet they do, 
with the result that (a) as regards instruc- 
tions (a matter highly technical) the jury 
is theoretically acute, intelligent and under- 
standing, but (b) as to weighing evidence 
(a matter of human understanding) it is 
theoretically gullible and moronic. Thus we 
have an overtrust in the area where the jury 
is weakest and an undertrust in the area 
where it should be strongest. It is to this 
latter aspect of the problem that I wish to 
address my primary attention, for it is here 
that we encounter our most time-consuming 
problems and sow the seeds for uncounted 
reversals. 

The result of our ancient undertrust in the 
evidentiary field is that we have a system of 
so-called “rules” much of which “is archaic, 
paradoxical and full of compromises and 
compensations by which an irrational advan- 
tage on one side is offset by a poorly reasoned 
counterprivilege on the other”. The Supreme 
Court is obviously reluctant to act in the 
premises, “the discordant views of eleyen 
essentially independent courts of appeals” * 
add nothing but confusion and the trial 
judge is left with a “law of evidence . . . too 
extensive, too complex, and too uncertain to 
apply accurately on the spur of the mo- 
ment”. As a matter of actual count (I didn’t 
do it), there were 3,150 rules in Wigmore * in 
1940. No trial judge, no trial lawyer, knows 
them all. McCormick, after speaking of the 
“lush exuberance of doctrines which bloom in 
the digests and the six-volume treatises on 
evidence” concluded that “to master these 
rules so that they could currently be used, to 
retain them, and to keep abreast of their 
changing current would be a mammoth task, 
and one which, as a practical man he [the 
attorney] believes is not worth the cost“ 7 If 
we were to try to find and apply them in the 
treatises as the trial progressed we should 
have lengthy adjournments from time to 


* Benson v. United States, 146 U.S. 325, 336 
(1892). 

u See Time, Inc. v. Hill, 385 U.S. 374 (1967), 
particularly those portions of the dissent of 
Justices Fortas, Clark and Warren relating 
to the instructions issue. 

22 Michelson v. United States, 335 U.S. 469, 
486 (1948). 

* Preliminary Study of the Advisability 
and Feasibility of Developing Uniform Rules 
of Evidence for the Federal Courts, 30 FR. 
73, 99 (1962). 

Frankfurter, J., in Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
v. Mackey, 351 U.S, 427, 444 (1956), in speak- 
ing of the interpretation of 28 U.S.C. § 1291. 

* Estes, The Need for Uniform Rules of 
Evidence in the Federal Courts, 24 F.R.D. 331, 
332 (1960). 

Britt, The Rules of Evidence, 25 CORNELL 
L. Q. 556, 558 (1940). 

* Tomorrow’s Law of Evidence, 24 AB.AJ. 
507, 508 (1938). 
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time as the rules and their exceptions were 
explored and tested against the facts pre- 
sented. Obviously, we can’t do it, and we don’t 
do it. Accordingly, I submit that many of our 
so-called “rules” of evidence are unrealistic. 
And, moreover, I submit that whenever we 
apply unrealistic rules to an intensely prac- 
tical problem, the ascertainment of truth in 
the trial of a lawsuit, we hamper the exposi- 
tion of the truth and we sow the seeds of 
reversal. If trials in the trial courts were final, 
our docket problems both at the trial and 
appellate levels would shrink measurably. 
They cannot, of course, be final, though I am 
not sure they cannot be more final than they 
are now. Certainly to the degree that appel- 
late courts re-enunciate the principles to 
follow as constitutional horizons widen, 
there cannot and should not be finality at the 
trial level. 

However, I speak at this point not of Con- 
stitutional interpretation but of the listen- 
ing-and-believing problems. I speak of the 
artificialities under which we live in the 
courts, the tight-meshed screen through 
which we strain a story as the witness tries 
to express himself without involving him- 
self in conclusion, opinion, hearsay and all 
the rest. Many of the rules of evidence are 
the products of a simpler age, reflecting con- 
ditions long since buried with their casts. To 
the degree that appellate courts seek to 
enforce “rules” that are not responsive to 
the habits of thought, of expression and of 
judgment of our people there will be a 
widening gap between what is actually done 
in the courts and what “ought” to be done 
according to the rules. 


DISTINCTIONS WITHOUT MEANING 


Moreover, I note in passing, some of the 
rules by which we live are so poorly grounded 
according to modern thought as to subject us 
to valid criticism by knowledgeable profes- 
sionals. Thus a trial judge will not normally 
permit testimony of the witness’s prior con- 
viction of a mere misdemeanor to be heard as 
affecting his credibility. But if the mis- 
demeanor involves “moral turpitude”, it may 
be shown.” Now, however simple to our 
ancestors may have seemed the village idiot, 
indeed the village monster or the miscreant 
exhibiting “moral turpitude”, today’s psy- 
chiatry regards them as creatures of the ut- 
most complexity. The current debates re- 
specting the insanity plea are illustrative.» 
Yet today’s courts still rule, in less time than 
it takes to write these words, upon whether 
or not the misdemeanor so involves moral 
turpitude that evidence of its commission 
may be taken. Actually, there is about as 
much connection between our “finding” of 
moral turpitude in court and a doctor’s find- 
ing of such as there is between findings in 
alchemy and chemistry. So the doctors smile, 
the judge winces and the defendant may go 
to prison. 


HEARSAY—A CRAZY QUILT 


My principal target at this writing is the 
Tule t hearsay, that “old-fashioned 
crazy quilt”.™ It is with real diffidence that I 
even approach the topic since so much has 
been written about it." Yet the very magni- 


% Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186 (1961); Town- 
send v. Sain, 372 U.S. 293 (1963); Escobedo v. 
Illinois, 378 U.S. 478 (1964), and Miranda v. 
Arizona, 384 U.S. 436 (1966), come immedi- 
ately to mind, though the reader’s own field 
of speciality may supply others. 

* See MCCORMICK, EVIDENCE § 43 (1954), 
and cases there cited. 

0 See, e.g., Judge Irving Kaufman’s opin- 
ion in United States v. Freeman, 357 F. 2d 
606 (2d Cir. 1966). 

* Morgan & Maguire, Looking Backward 
and Forward at Evidence, 50 Harv. L. Rev. 909, 
921 (1937). 

The symposium in 46 Iowa L. Rev. 207 
(1961) is excellent and will lead into the most 
significant discussions. 
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tude of the problem warrants unrelenting re- 
examination, It is, literally, “the” law of evi- 
dence. An English student of the subject has 
pointed out that “nearly one-third of the law 
of evidence is concerned with complications 
arising from the admission of hearsay”. 
Somewhere I have read that the rule has 
thirty-two exceptions, but I doubt this be- 
cause new ones are being invented daily. Not 
only in point is Judge Brown’s frequently 
cited newspaper-excerpt case,™ but even more 
so the Iowa% case in which it was shown 
that, after release of the chickens from the 
premises of the defendant, they marched up 
the road to the chicken house of the com- 
plaining witness, where they mounted the 
roosts and bedded down for the night. The 
testimony was apparently admitted upon the 
theory that it is well known that chickens 
always come home to roost. But I feel that 
the taking of such testimony was a triumph 
of common sense over the common law of 
hearsay for it is beyond question that the 
chickens were not sworn. 

The situation respecting the law of hear- 
say is reminiscent of the law of Eudoxus, a 
Greek philosopher who lived in the fourth 
century before Christ. He sought to explain, 
among other things, the retrograde motions 
of the planets. With great ingenuity he con- 
structed a planetary system with the earth 
at the center, surrounded by twenty-seven 
concentric spheres. Each rotated on a dif- 
ferent axis, and by properly combining the 
movements of these spheres he could explain 
the motions of any heavenly body. 

Likewise our magnificently complicated 
hearsay structure, enlisting not Eudoxus’s 
twenty-seven spheres but rather thirty-two 
equally ingenious inventions. They are, how- 
ever, as useless to explain what we are really 
doing in the realm of hearsay as the twenty- 
seven spheres were to Eudoxus. True, we can 
invent new spheres to explain retrograde or 
eccentric motions of the law of hearsay as 
the need arises, but some day this kind of 
creation must reach its limit, and the whole 
structure will simply collapse from its sheer 
weight. I think that that day is about upon 
us. 
Any rule, I submit, requiring thirty-two 
exceptions to explain its operation is not a 
rule at all but a nonexistent Eudoxian uni- 
verse. The idea behind the hearsay rule is 
valid enough, and we shall reach it in due 
course, but the idea is not best expressed or 
applied as a rule or as a series of rules, each 
with its exceptions, and exceptions to the 
exceptions. What actually are we doing? 

Here we need some perspective. Let us 
look at the problem as it is presented in the 
trial court. We have before us at trial an en- 
tire complex, a congeries of facts and cir- 
cumstances arising in the local climate in 
which we live. Against this background we 
see witness after witness taking the stand, 
some bold and aggressive, some shy and sub- 
dued, some brassy with fraud, some sick with 
remorse. 

Into this vast panorama of mixed motives 
and emotions comes an allegation involving 
hearsay. Shall we admit it? We ponder. In 


* Nokes, The English Jury and the Law of 
Evidence, 31 TuUL. L. Rev. 153, 167 (1956), 
quoted in Orfield’s The Hearsay Rule in Fed- 
eral Cases, 32 FORDHAM L. Rev. 499 (1964). 

Dall Company v. Commercial Assurance 
Co., Ltd., 286 F. 2d 388 (5th Cir. 1961), where- 
in the court held, as to a certain newspaper 
excerpt, We do not characterize this news- 
paper as a ‘business record’, nor as ‘an ancient 
document’, nor as any other readily identi- 
fiable and happily tagged species of hearsay 
exception. It is admitted because it is neces- 
sary and trustworthy, relevant and material, 
and its admission is within the trial judge’s 
exercise of discretion in holding hearsay 
within reasonable bounds. 

* Iowa v. Wagner, 207 Ia, 224, 222 N.W. 407 
(1928). 
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all but the simplest situations we look (at 
least I do) at why it is offered, by whom, to 
what point and from what source. We feel, 
sometimes with doubt, sometimes with a 
certainty that defies verbal expression, that 
it should (or should not) be heard by this 
jury (farm jury? city jury?) under these cir- 
cumstances, and thus we rule. It is only later, 
in the quiet of the library, that the young 
lawyer writing the brief on appeal (or the 
justice's clerk) states that what the court 
really did was to follow (or reject) exception 
(h), subsection (2) (ii), of the rule against 
hearsay, and in such terms the appeal is 
argued, or so the appellate court’s opinion is 
phrased. But my thinking at the trial was 
not so oriented. The last thing on my mind 
Was exception (h), subsection (2) (ii). I was 
weighing, in a complex aggregation of facts 
and circumstances, the offer made in the 
light of its origin. 

Upon closer analysis what actually hap- 
pened, at the trial level, was this: The judge 
appraised the situation, the testimony pre- 
sented and the circumstances under which 
it was presented. In his own mind, he ac- 
tually weighed the probability of truth 
against the probability of deception. In 
short, he assessed the relative reliability of 
what was offered, and ascertained whether 
or not it was testimony reaching a standard 
of reasonable reliability. In truth, he has 
employed a standard, not applied a rule. 
There is a vast difference between the two 
in actual practice and upon review. (It is 
interesting to speculate, in passing, what the 
situation in the law of negligence would be 
today if it had developed as a multitude of 
rules of conduct, rather than as involving 
a standard of care.) 

Approached from this point of view, some 
of our knottiest cases fall in line. Let us 
review for a moment what the Supreme 
Court did in the much discussed“ case of 
Palmer v. Hoffman, 318 U.S. 109 (1943). In 
that case, the Court rejected a railroad’s use 
of its deceased engineer’s report of a cross- 
ing accident in the teeth of the provisions 
of the Federal Business Records Act." The 
reasoning of the Court was that an accident 
report is not a “record made for the sys- 
tematic conduct of the business as a busi- 
ness” To many students of the law of 
evidence and to many trial judges this just 
doesn’t make sense We at the trial level 
handle too many such cases to say that acci- 
dent reports are not a regular part of the 
railroad’s business. Unfortunately, possibly 
inevitably, they are, and they are necessary 


%43 CoLtum. L. Rev. 392; 31 Gro. L. J. 338; 
41 Micu. L. Rev. 996; 17 So. Cau. L. Rev. 165, 
among others. 

= 28 U.S.C. 1732: (a) In any court of the 
United States and in any court established 
by Act of Congress, any writing or record, 
whether in the form of an entry in a book 
or otherwise, made as a memorandum or 
record of any act, transaction, occurrence, 
or event, shall be admissible as evidence of 
such act, transaction, occurrence, or event, 
if made in regular course of any business, 
and if it was the regular course of such busi- 
ness to make such memorandum or record at 
the time of such act, transaction, occurrence, 
or event within a reasonable time thereafter. 

“All other circumstances of the making of 
such writing or record including lack of per- 
sonal knowledge by the entrant or maker, 
may be shown to affect its weight, but such 
circumstances shall not affect its admissi- 
bility. 

“The term ‘business’ as used in this sec- 
tion, includes business, profession, occupa- 
tion, and calling of every kind.” 

Id. at 113. 

Morgan, Evidence 1941-1945, 59 Harv. L. 
Rev. 481 at 506 (1946); MAGUIRE, EVIDENCE: 
Common SENSE AND COMMON LAw 156 et seq. 
(1947). See McCormick's discussion also in 
§ 287 of his text, EVIDENCE (1954). 
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as well. So much for the railroad’s busi- 
ness”. But if the problem is approached as 
one of conformity to a standard of reason- 
able reliability, such a document offered to 
support the railroad’s position might well 
be rejected out of hand. The report of an 
accused engineer to his boss may be no more 
than a monumental whitewash. In the words 
of Judge Frank, in ruling upon the same 
case at the circuit level,“ “the report was 
dripping with motivations to misrepresent”. 
An explanation along these lines would have 
saved lawyers and judges countless hours of 
research, reams of written work, much of it 
at sixes and sevens, and numerous appeals," 
for the simple reason, I submit, that it would 
have explained what was actually done, and 
in terms that do not affront the senses be- 
cause it is the kind of evaluation that we at 
the trial level must make every day. 


WHY A STANDARD INSTEAD OF A RULE? 


But it may well be asked, what practical 
difference would it make in the trial of cases 
whether, when confronted with a hearsay 
problem, we employed a standard of reason- 
able reliance rather than a series of specific 
rules of admissibility in varying fact situa- 
tions? 

The differences are many. Most important, 
we move from fiction to fact. We describe our 
process in terms of what we actually do, 
rather than in terms of what we do not 
do. We dispel a fog of words and thus see 
in clearer outline the nature of the prob- 
lems we confront. The confrontation brings 
life in the courts into correlation with life 
in the streets. For we act daily, in the most 
important of our own affairs, upon hearsay. 
What we really determine in our everyday 
lives is not whether a report is hearsay, but 
whether it is reliable. 

The use of a standard of reasonable re- 
lability, so phrased, rather than a series of 
rules with exceptions has as well a bearing 
upon that bleeding ulcer of the judicial 
system, “reversed and remanded for new 
trial”. One of the most difficult lessons for 
an appellate judge to learn is that it is 
not enough for reversal merely that he 
disagree with the trial judge.“ If a personal 
reference may be forgiven, I can speak with 
some authority to the point that arguments 
over rules of evidence in appellate court 
conferences tend to become both prolonged 
and heated in direct ratio to the degree to 
which the court seeks to apply specific rules 
rather than to examine a standard of rea- 
sonable testimonial reliability. The applica- 


0 129 F. 2d 976, 991 (2d Cir. 1942). 

“England v. United States, 174 F. 2d 466, 
468 (5th Cir. 1949); Gilbert v. Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, 175 F. 2d 705 (4th Cir. 1949); Clainos 
v. United States, 163 F. 2d 593 (D.C. Cir. 
1947). 

“The problem of reversal at one of the 
appellate levels of a trial court’s factual find- 
ings is enormously complicated and, in my 
judgment, not fully thought through. On 
the one hand we should not reduce the trial 
court to little more than “a whistling post 
on the highway to an ultimate destination” 
(Merrill Otis in Sonken-Galamba v. A.T. & 
S.F. Ry. Co., 34 F. Supp. 15, 16 (1940)), thus 
debasing the currency both of the trial court 
and the appellate court. On the other hand, 
a result in the trial court may be so unjust 
in the opinion of the appellate court that it 
cannot be allowed to stand, although the 
record may not contain “prejudicial” error 
if judged by ordinary standards. In this situ- 
ation a reversal is in accord with our theories 
of ultimate justice, and reversal on an evi- 
dentiary point is often the least abrasive 
solution. See MORGAN, SOME PROBLEMS OF 
PROOF UNDER THE ANGLO-AMERICAN SYSTEM 
OF LITIGATION 193 (1956). Possibly a ground 
for reversal that “the result is not just” 
should be frankly stated, thus preserving 
some consistency in the law of evidence. 
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tion of a rule is apt to turn upon a much 
narrower fact situation than the applica- 
tion of a standard to the various facts com- 
prising the total situation. Discussion of 
the latter may well comprehend significant 
policy considerations, for the very reason 
that it is a standard, not a rule, that is 
under consideration. Moreover, to reverse 
for violation of some “rule” is a fairly 
simple expedient. But to reverse for failure 
to meet a standard is a far more demanding 
problem, particularly if the trial judge is 
given the discretion in evidentiary matters 
that it is sometimes said he has,“ although 
I find very few rulings in which an appellate 
court has affirmed a trial court’s evidenti- 
ary rulings on discretionary grounds, par- 
ticularly in the area here under examina- 
tion—hearsay. 

The problems of the law of evidence go 
far beyond the segment principally discussed 
here. Human beings crave certainty, the cer- 
tainty of the fixed rule, whether it be Wig- 
more’s or those of the Restatements. We 
are uneasy unless we can reduce concepts, 
ideas and abstractions to rule and then, to 
meet difficult situations, create exceptions to 
the rules. But I question with profound mis- 
givings that the ascertainment of the truth 
in a myriad of fact situations is capable of 
precise, formulistic difinition. The best we 
can do is to enunciate certain standards, of 
necessity approximations, loaded with am- 
biguities and then trust our trial judges 
to apply them with reasonable skill, subject 
always to some kind of review. When we re- 
sort to rules, the refuge is illusory. 

In common with all the judges and law- 
yers I know, I long for the paradise of the 
measurable and the certain. But we are in the 
wrong profession for it. The unalterable 
matter, that platinum rod in the vault in 
Paris, is not for us. The goal of truth in 
trial just cannot be reached by following evi- 
dentiary rules in the same way that the 
wayfarer’s destination can be reached by 
following numbered routes. 

Let us abandon the primitive attempt and 
seek to frame standards, not rules. The real 
question is whether we are up to it, whether 
it is possible for us to change from within. 
For we are priests, not prophets. Our whole 
training makes us turn our faces always to 
the past. Our impulse is to equate the law of 
stare decisis with the law of gravity. Yet the 
physicists did it. They moved from a mech- 
anistic ball-bearing atom to a boiling nucleus 
of energy. And we no less than they are 
dedicated to the search for truth. But are 
we, unlike the physicists, prisoners of prece- 
dent? 

Is there among us another Mansfield? If so, 
let him come forth. The night is darkening, 
and we are beset on every side. We are in 
dire need of a new approach. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT: THE CON- 
SERVATION OF MAN 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion long ago recognized the vital neces- 
sity of conserving our natural resources, 
and over the years we have developed 
particularly effective programs of agri- 
cultural conservation. But, ironically, we 
seem to have done a better job of con- 
serving agriculture’s natural resources 
than we have its human resources. 

As an uncontrolled stream erodes the 
soil, a stream of economic deprivation 
opportunity has eroded our rural pop- 
ulation. The migration of people from 


But somehow it [the law of evidence] 
has proved a workable even if clumsy system 
when moderated by discretionary controls in 
the hands of a wise and strong trial court.” 
Michelson v. United States, 335 U.S. 469, 486 
(1948). 
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rural areas to the cities is in large part 
of the result of a technological revolution 
which has made the United States a rich 
and powerful industrial nation. Thus 
there have been great benefits. But we 
have now come to see that trend has 
gotten out of hand. The rural-urban dis- 
tribution of people and economic re- 
sources has become unbalanced. Each 
year 600,000 to 800,000 rural Americans 
migrate to our already overcrowded, 
overburdened, and troubled cities. This 
continuing erosion of rural America 
must be stopped. 

This necessity of action to conserve 
the human resources of rural America 
is the theme of a significant speech by 
Mr. John R. Fernstrom, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Jobs and Indus- 
trialization Division. Mr. Fernstrom 
points out that the erosion of our rural 
communities will surely continue unless 
we act to create new jobs and equal op- 
portunities for a decent life in the coun- 
tryside. The problem is imposing but 
certainly not insoluble. For as Mr. Fern- 
strom points out, the potential for rural 
development is considerable. On the one 
hand, because of high economic and so- 
cial costs congested metropolitan areas 
are not desirable location sites for many 
types of production facilities. On the 
other hand, locations in the smaller cities 
and towns can be particularly desirable 
because of the availability of a produc- 
tive and conscientious labor force. Rural 
labor is easily and quickly trained and 
the increase in vocational schools 
throughout much of rural America has 
significantly expanded the skills avail- 
able to industry. 

But it is clear that the economic re- 
vitalization of rural America will occur 
only if we take a number of steps to 
better control the forces which have 
eroded the economic base of our rural 
communities. Incentives must be pro- 
vided to restore the economic base and 
to repopulate rural America. I believe the 
tax incentives offered in the Rural Job 
Development Act of 1967—S. 2134—in- 
troduced by Senator Harris and myself, 
would provide a powerful inducement to 
the creation of new jobs and industry in 
rural areas and that the enactment of 
this bill would be a major step forward 
to the economic development of rural 
America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this most worthwhile speech 
by Mr. John R. Fernstrom, entitled The 
Conservation of Man,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CONSERVATION OF MAN 
(By John R. Fernstrom) 

I have been asked to talk about the need 
to create more and new job opportunities 
in non-metropolitan America—this part of 
America includes our cities and towns with 
populations less than 50,000, as well as the 
countryside. I have chosen to call these re- 
marks the Conservation of Man. 

The meaning of “conservation” is not un- 
known to you who are here tonight. You 
know that “conservation” means all those 
things which help to maintain the quantity 
and quality of natural resources at their best 
long-term productivity. The focus for you is 
on the natural resources you work with— 
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mainly, the soil, the water, the plants—and 
your immediate aim is to keep them in the 
most useful condition. 

The narrow objective of conservation is to 
maintain the supply and quality—the use- 
fulness—of natural resources at levels which 
most fully meet your needs and in turn the 
needs of other people. In this narrow view is 
implied the larger objective—that of human 
welfare. The narrow end is sought, not for 
the sake of the soil, or the forests, or waters, 
but for man's sake, for the individual, the 
community, the region, the state, the nation, 
and all the peoples of our world. 

Our total environment includes not only 
the natural, but the human resources. The 
greatest of America’s resources—the human 
resources—are in many ways the most ne- 
glected and most poorly utilized. As an ex- 
ample, it’s estimated that a third of our total 
income is spent raising children. Much of 
this human material is produced in rural 
America and exported to the cities. It fol- 
lows—I think—that rural America should 
make a concerted effort to conserve this re- 
source just as it conserves its soil, its water, 
and its trees. 

The direct road to conservation of rural 
America’s human resources is the creation of 
economic opportunity at home for the nearly 
million who now must leave rural America 
each year. 

A pretty basic question is, why should 
your children run off the land like the soil 
when it is not properly cared for? To find the 
solution to this question is the problem of 
all of rural America—it is not just the prob- 
lem of the businessman of the small town 
with his concern as to whether his town can 
survive—it goes deeper than that into every 
home in rural America. It will take all of 
rural America working together to answer 
this question. I truly believe that the lesson 
of conservation which has been learned by 
the farmer will help us to a solution, if we 
approach the problem in the same way. 

For nearly two years, Secretary Freeman 
has been speaking to the entire Nation about 
the need for a national policy on rural/urban 
balance. The problem that arises from the 
lack of economic opportunity in relation to 
the human resources of rural America has 
arisen from lack of a policy. 

The Nation has allowed itself to be gobbled 
up by a little stream that got started in a 
back corner somewhere and now has eroded 
rural America into social and economic im- 
balance. 

This stream of misfortune—grown into an 
overwhelming river—first eroded opportunity 
out of the countryside—and no one thought 
to replace it—and many more erosion cycles, 
swept up millions of rural Americans and 
carried them off into the city sea. 

At first this was a healthy trend. The tech- 
nological revolution changed our society 
from pastoral to industrial, and as fewer and 
fewer people were needed on farms, in the 
forests, and in the mines, people were freed 
to go to the cities to help build the com- 
mercial and industrial complexes that were 
a key factor in the development of our 
powerful national economy. 

But the river has eroded rural America 
too long—today 70 percent of our people are 
jammed onto 1 percent of our land, while 
only 3 out of 10 people live on the remaining 
99 percent. 

And the outmigration from the country- 
side continues. 

Each year another 600,000 to 800,000 Amer- 
icans shoulder their way into our already 
overcrowded cities. It is estimated, if cur- 
rent trends continue—by the year 2000, no 
less than 174 million will live in super cities 
concentrated in five small areas of the 
country. 

And without an alternative, this trend will 
continue. This force which has produced 
the centralization of economic activity and 
the technological revolution is such that 
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fewer and fewer farmers will be needed to 
feed more of us in the future. Without jobs 
and equal opportunities for a decent life in 
the countryside, where else can those who 
are displaced go? 

izing all of these problems, the Pres- 
ident, by Executive order, has made this 
problem the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

But let me make clear from the beginning 
that the problem is not the exclusive prop- 
erty of the Department of Agriculture. 

It is really your problem—the problem of 
all non-urban America. 

Through the recognition and under the 
direction of Secretary Freeman, we have 
assumed a leadership role to help revitalize 
rural America—we are gaining recognition 
and making progress toward solutions for 
rural poblems. But there is much to be done. 

We find too many places that can no longer 
support a vital rural America solely on agri- 
culture, or lumbering, or mining, or the sery- 
ices they generate. Nor can America’s small 
towns expect to survive forever on the eco- 
nomics of a county seat. 

Our basic problem and our goal is to 
strengthen in many places, and restore in 
some, the economic base of rural America. 
One way to do this is to create new job op- 
portunities by bringing industry to the 
countryside. 

Economic growth in the United States is 
achieved mainly as a result of countless pri- 
vate decisions to buy or sell, to invest or 
save, to go into or out of business. There has 
been a growing realization that the future 
economic growth of communities, States and 
regions depends in part on local efforts to 
bring about expansion. With this realiza- 
tion has come the organization of many 
groups to stimulate the rate of economic 
growth. 

Industrial development programs have 
evolved in both rural and urban America to 
meet this objective. A point which is evident 
is that the decision as to where, when, and 
what investment will be made remains in the 
control of private business. Industrial devel- 
opment programs are designed to infiuence 
the location, timing, or growth rate of private 
business. They are not intended to replace 
the power of private business to make its 
own decisions on where, when, and on what 
scale it will . Nor can we forget that 
such decisions are profit-motivated whether 
made in rural or urban America. 

What this really means is that a local de- 
velopment group must persuade an industry 
to locate in a specific place. In the business- 
man’s parlance, it is a selling job. To do it, 
an industrial development group must know 
what it has to sell and how to sell it. Equally 
important is where to sell their product. All 
this is based on the assumption that they 
want to sell a product—their community. 

Too many communities still do not have 
the leadership and motivation to seek indus- 
try. Too many people in rural America still 
do not want industry. Many are still crying 
“Industry brings higher school taxes,” or 
they don’t want to share a labor force they 
use only seasonally. Equally as uninformed 
are those who think of industry as just a 
means to “improve” the tax base. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has produced a chart depicting what 
100 new factoryworkers bring to a town. This 
chart says 100 new factory workers bring 359 
more people, 91 more school children, 100 
more households, $710,000 more personal in- 
come per year, 97 more cars, $331,000 more 
retail sales, 3 more retail establishments, 65 
more non-manufacturing jobs, $229,000 more 
bank deposits. 

This chart is both a help and a hin- 
drance—a hindrance especially in the impli- 
cation that 359 more people including 91 
school children will arrive. This statement 
alone is enough to make the weary taxpayer 
lose interest, But it is a rare case where in- 
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dustry brings a labor force to a new plant, 
What industry seeks in a new location is a 
new source of labor and it brings only a few 
key people from outside. New industry really 
means—359 more people can remain in their 
home town—the economic base has received 
a shot in the arm and all will share in the 
prosperity, whether in town or on nearby 
farms. 

Lack of interest and support, and under- 
standing, by the general public is an impor- 
tant drawback to the success of local devel- 
opment efforts. Participation in development 
programs by local businessmen and the gen- 
eral public has been strongest and most ef- 
fective where they have realized that their 
own interests are involved. It follows that 
a successful industrial development effort is 
50 percent internal public relations, and 50 
percent external public relations. 

Knowing what rural America has to sell, 
community by community, is a continuing 
need. When an industry finally locates, it lo- 
cates at a specific place. All the fine state- 
ments that the efforts of the department, 
your own Nebraska Department of Economic 
development, or those anyone else can pro- 
duce to lure industry to rural America can 
only bring results when a community 
clinches the deal. Providing industry with re- 
liable and detailed economic data about the 
area is the most effective development tech- 
nique. If an industrial development group 
knows what it has to sell, then it can know 
better where to sell it. The drawback to suc- 
cess in rural areas is most often inadequate 
information or personnel—a sales pitch and 
a good salesman is what is needed. 

This produces another concern, what is 
the “new plant market?” Estimates say there 
are 3 to 4,000 new plants established each 
year, and this includes those employing one 
or more persons. Included are branch plants, 
relocations and new or “home grown” indus- 
tries. Of these, perhaps 700 to 900 are “mil- 
lion dollar” plants, That may not appear to 
be much of a market for the thousands of 
industrial development groups across the 
country. As far as I know, the only thing 
you can do about this is work hard, have 
patience, and perseverance—none of which 
is easy to live with. 

There are other gaps, not the least of 
which is the one we have come to call the 
“financing gap.” There are Federal programs 
to help but it is still a major problem for 
many areas—but before I’m accused of cast- 
ing the “pall of doom” over the rural indus- 
trialization effort, we need to say, and with 
emphasis, that there are many advantages 
for industry in non-metropolitan areas. 

In a recent issue of U.S. News and World 
Report, the editors raised the question, 
“Can Today’s Big Cities Survive?” This is 
getting to be an annual title with U.S. News 
and World Report—and if the problems of 
the cities continue unabated, I expect it will 
soon become the title of a monthly exposé. 

In another article in the same issue, U.S. 
News reported “Now 200 Million Americans.” 
The report said population growth in the 
practical terms means 4 Americans today 
are demanding space, goods and services, 
offered to 3 persons, 20 years ago. This is 
great news for the market analyst, and it 
means industrial expansion somewhere, but 
it also means that 5 cars instead of 2 jam 
downtown streets so that transportation in 
N.Y. City is now traveling at an average of 
6 miles an hour compared to 11 miles an 
hour by horse-drawn carts a century ago. 
It may be pointless to develop an electric 
car—perhaps all we need, in order to trans- 
port goods in the city, is a bigger turtle. 

The political and commercial leadership 
of the cities has long tended to equate and 
measure economic growth in terms of popu- 
lation growth, Get more people—get more 
people—has been their repeated cry. Eco- 
nomic growth is not synonymous with popu- 
lation increase and in the city today a 
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change in income distribution would be 
more significant for economic growth than 
population increase because of the stagger- 
ing unfilled economic wants and needs 
among the lower income groups, Economic 
growth in the city is possible with a stable 
population, as well as with an increasing 
population. Today the magnitude of the 
population of the cities with unfilled needs 
actually hampers growth, while at the same 
time it is accepted by many that the greater 
increases in population and more concentra- 
tion are inevitable. But I do not believe that 
we have to passively accept greater centrali- 
zation of economic activity. We can develop 
ways to stem that portion of the growth of 
the cities that takes place at the expense of 
the rest of America. 

U.S. News and World Report commented 
on something else we all know about the 
city—it takes an hour or more every morn- 
ing to get to work, and the drivers get more 
vicious every morning—it also takes an hour 
to get to a golf course and you have to get 
in line before dawn in order to tee off and 
finish the course before dark. 

You have to plan way ahead to get into a 
hit show, and the future is even bleaker. 
Joseph Timan, an Arizona developer, has 
forecast for the citles—‘not only business 
and industry, but schools, even in the pri- 
mary grades, may have to operate around 
the clock, including a midnight to 8:00 a.m. 
shift. Trips into town will require advance 
reservations for parking space, department 
stores will allocate shoppers a limited period 
in which to do their errands—attendance at 
swimming pools and theaters will be ra- 
tioned.” 

Now the most serious thing in that forecast 
is to consider what our life will be like if 
our wives are only allowed limited access to 
department stores. It is no wonder that Dr. 
Stanley Yolles of the National Mental Health 
Institute says that the current situation re- 
sults in tension and anxieties and the con- 
sumption of tranquilizers, sleeping pills, and 
drugs. The doctor didn't mention riots. It is 
apparent that the need for conservation of 
man in the cities may, in final analysis, be 
the greatest problem of mankind. 

So the cities have problems, and in the 
same sense so do businessmen. They must 
ask the question, “Where is the best place for 
business to survive?“ Offices can exist in the 
cities, but cities are no longer the place for 
production facilities. 

The best place for industry to locate is 
outside the metropolitan areas. We suggest a 
big jump—not just into the suburbs, but 
into the open country beyond and into the 
smaller cities and towns of America. 

In rural America labor is abundant, is 
productive and is loyal, and is therefore 
profitable in our smaller cities and in the 
countryside. The size of the labor force 
continues to increase, students are getting 
out of school and are available for the labor 
market—all of which produces a labor force 
that is intelligent, conscientious, and proud 
of the job it is doing. Sometimes, for the 
moment, skills are lacking, but we find time 
after time that people who have been forced 
to migrate to the cities want to come home 
and will come home when there is an ap- 
propriate job for the skills they have de- 
veloped, 

Rural America’s existing work force—con- 
tinually increasing—is highly susceptible to 
training—you all know the “science” of 
baling wire mechanics—and vocational 
schools are springing up all over the rural 
countryside to provide the training and skills 
that industry demands and schools are ready 
to take special orders. 

The message emphasizing the many advan- 
tages of nonurban location is reaching busi- 
nessmen. There is a healthy trend toward 
location in rural areas. Almost half of the 
“million dollar” plants last year were out- 
side the metropolitan areas. 
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The Department of Agriculture position is 
clearly set forth in the “Communities of To- 
morrow” policy statement. In support of eco- 
nomic development it is U.S. Department of 
Agriculture policy: 

“To inform businessmen of the economic 
and personal benefits of locating new plants 
outside areas of congested traffic, impacted 
population, and high-cost commuting. 

“To encourage the development—including 
financial support where needed—of training 
programs and electric, telephone, transporta- 
tion, housing, water, waste disposal, recrea- 
tion, and cultural facilities. Facilities will 
encourage industries, businesses, services, 
and other job-creating enterprises to locate 
where there is space and need for them. 

“To develop public and private financial 
support for enterprises that will create jobs 
in communities of tomorrow. 

“To encourage incentive plans that will 
induce new business and industry to locate 
in communities of tomorrow. 

“To encourage and facilitate growth of 
new and existing rural cooperatives to pro- 
vide jobs and increased economic oppor- 
tunity. 

“To encourage Federal agencies to locate 
new installations in communities of tomor- 
row where feasible and, when awarding con- 
tracts; to give special consideration to de- 
veloping rural areas. 

“To work with rural leaders to help de- 
develop in rural communities and under- 
standing of the importance of developing 
industrial financing, zoning regulations, es- 
sential community facilities, and other re- 
sources needed to attract industry. 

“To help other Federal agencies extend 
their community facility development serv- 
ices into rural areas,” 

We have taken many concrete steps, espe- 
cially in the areas of communication with 
businesmen, technical assistance to local de- 
velopment groups, and help to communities 
and non-profit groups to provide community 
facilities to support local development ef- 
forts—but what is still needed is a profit- 
oriented incentive for business to locate in 
rural areas—one that requires a businessman 
to stop and evaluate rural America before 
making a location decision. 

An impressive number of members of the 
Congress have introduced bills, either called 
the “Rural Job Development Act of 1967” or 
the “Jobs Development Incentives Act of 
1967.” In my opinion, this is legislation in 
the rigħt direction. 

We are at the crossroads. We have been 
there for some time and it gets more con- 
gested all the time. Much of the population 
of rural America is now too small and too 
scattered to enable these areas to attract and 
absorb new industry on the speed and scale 
necessary to stem depopulation. If the at- 
tack on migration from rural America is 
based solely on the retention of the remain- 
ing population and its natural growth, the 
growth of rural America in such areas is 
unlikely to be fast enough or strong enough 
to reduce the outfiow of population. 

The lack of economic opportunity forces 
migration of the youth at the end of the 
local educational processes. If jobs are not 
available, almost precisely at that moment, 
there is no alternative but migration. On 
the other hand, industry considering locat- 
ing in such areas is not likely to make a 
decision based upon expectations, and that 
is the nature of the labor force offered in 
many of these areas, If rural America is to 
be developed and its migration stemmed, 
positive action must be taken to attract peo- 
ple as well as industry to rural areas. Basi- 
cally, the solution to the problems of rural 
areas which stem from depopulation lies in 
the restoration of an economic base and in 
the repopulation of rural America, We will 
need a strong incentive for this. 

The gist of the whole thing, then, is this— 
the human resource of America is over- 
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whelmingly the greatest of its assets. This re- 
source, we all fondly believe, is fundamen- 
tally good. It is produced in excessive and un- 
even amounts in different regions, and also 
under different economic and social condi- 
tions, Almost invariably the tendency is for 
the largest supply to be produced where the 
economic and social conditions are least fa- 
vorable. The contrast between this and our 
procedure in respect to f: is extraor- 
dinary. We recognize that corn should be pro- 
duced where the soil and climate is well 
adapted to its cultivation and where 
grain of high quality can be raised. We 
also appreciate that it is essential that 
the best seed and methods of production 
should be employed. In respect to human re- 
sources, we follow the opposite course, for 
we have not yet learned the most elemen- 
tary lesson of human conservation. The re- 
gions which produce the largest crop of chil- 
dren are the very ones where the economic 
conditions and opportunity are least favor- 
able. The result—from these less-favorable 
regions—young people pour into the cities 
each year in the quest for a blue ribbon, 

I said earlier—creation of economic op- 
portunity and the conservation of the hu- 
man resource in rural America is not the sole 
province of any one person or group. 

The opportunities inherent in achieving 
these goals can be exploited by working to- 
gether. Together, we must motivate, plan and 
promote industrial growth in our towns and 
in the countryside, if we are to accomplish 
the conservation of man in rural America. 
All of us have a role and all must do our part, 


THE HIGHER COST OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, Myron 
Brenton, a regular contributor to our 
leading magazines, is now at work on a 
book about education. Many of his con- 
clusions are found in “The Higher Cost 
of Higher Education,” which was pub- 
lished in the New York Times magazine 
on April 21, 1968. To those of us who have 
followed closely the problems of higher 
education, his analysis comes as no sur- 
prise: 

Each school year heralds an inexorable 
rise of 3 to5 percent... 

All indications are ... that things will 
get a lot worse before they get better. In 
fact, it is difficult to find any knowledgeable 
person who will speak hopefully about the 
finances of the college student’s parents, and 
figures from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare provide no basis for 
optimism ... 

Even a student who lives at home and com- 
mutes to a tuition-free college can expect 
to pay about $1,000 a year for books, supplies, 
fees, transportation and living expenses 


Mr. President, there is no one answer 
to the myriad problems caused by the 
rising cost of higher education. However, 
tax relief in the form of tax credit is cer- 
tainly a necessary part of the solution. 
I hope the Congress may soon see fit to 
enact such relief for our Nation’s working 
students, and the wives, parents, and 
others, who are shouldering the burden 
of providing the education on which the 
future of this country rests. 

The charge has often been made by 
those opposed to my bill, S. 835, that en- 
actment of the tax credit would cause 
colleges to raise their tuitions. Mr. Bren- 
ton’s excellent analysis makes it per- 
fectly clear that our Nation’s institu- 
tions of higher learning are raising their 
tuitions whether our citizens get tax re- 
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lief or not—and will continue to do so. 
The colleges and universities must raise 
their tuitions, because the money must 
come from somewhere. We in Congress 
must do our part to keep the educating 
of our children from being a financial 
disaster. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Brenton’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE HIGHER Cost OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

(By Myron Brenton) 

Recently Julius Margulis, the owner of a 
thriving furniture and appliance store in 
Columbus, Ohio, conducted an exercise in 
masochism, At a visitor's request, he cal- 
culated roughly how much he would end 
up paying to give his five children the bene- 
fits of higher education. Since one daugh- 
ter was already a Northwestern University 
graduate, a second had received her degree 
from Ohio State University and a son was 
midway through Wisconsin State University, 
Margulis had plenty of experience to draw on. 
Despite the fact that he is, as he put it, 
“comfortably upper middle class,” the figures 
he so casually jotted down shocked him. He 
had already spent $18,500, and before the last 
of his brood proudly departs with his sheep- 
skin, is will have put out a total of 
$40,000, “More,” he added in awed tones, “if 
any of them go on to graduate school.” 

Margulis is perhaps atypical in that he 
plans to give five children college educa- 
tions and is single-handedly picking up the 
king-sized tab. As a man stunned to dis- 
cover how really high the cost of education 
can be, however, he is quite representative. 
Not only successful appliance dealers from 
Ohio but parents by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, from all parts of the country and in all 
income brackets, are discovering each year 
the awesome facts of educational life. 

They find themselves caught in what, over 
the past six years or so, has settled into a 
classic squeeze: (1) they have failed to pre- 
pare adequately for the financial demands of 
higher education or have been unable to do 
so; (2) they underestimate the costs or, more 
likely, overestimate their children’s chances 
of obtaining hefty scholarships, and (3) their 
incomes—at least the portions available for 
discretionary purposes—fail to keep pace 
with college cost increases or have already 
been allocated for other purposes. 

All indications from governmental educa- 
tional and foundation sources are that things 
will get a lot worse before they get better. In 
fact, it is difficult to find any knowledgeable 
person who will speak hopefully about the 
finances of the college student’s parents, and 
figures from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare provide no basis for glow- 
ing optimism. They show that the average 
annual all-inclusive costs to a resident stu- 
dent at a private institution of learning was 
$1,850 in 1957 and $2,570 in 1967, and will 
be an estimated $3,280 in 1977. They indicate 
that the average anual cost to a resident 
student at a public college or university was 
$1,260 in 1957 and $1,640 in 1967, and will be 
$2,160 in 1977. 

In other words, each school year heralds 
an inexorable rise of roughly 3 to 5 per cent. 
According to a study by the College Entrance 
Examination Board, to which over 850 col- 
leges and universities belong, even a stu- 
dent who lives at home and commutes to a 
tuition-free college can expect to pay ap- 
proximately $1,000 a year for books, supplies, 
fees, transportation and general living 
expenses, 

Statistics such as these cause millions of 
parents whose incomes are adequate for 
most ordinary purposes to ask searching 
questions. One distraught mother wrote her 
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Congressman, Rep. Charles S. Joelson of New 
Jersey: “My husband and I pay tax on about 
$9,000 income. Average middle-class Ameri- 
can family. We have two children, a boy and 
a girl—again, average American family. Now 
both these children have reached their col- 
lege years. Both children have above-average 
ability and potential and will, more than 
likely, go on to receive their doctorates. 
Lovely! Something, as parents, we are proud 
of. But, as parents, how do we pay for it?” 

How do we pay for it? A plaintive cry 
heard not only from distraught parents and 
students but from the educational institu- 
tions themselves. They, too, are very much 
in a financial bind. The crucial matters for 
both are the population explosion and the 
changing socio-economic pattern of Ameri- 
can society—as well as the rising expectations 
it reflects. 

Forty years ago, only 8 percent of all Amer- 
ican families earned more than $8,000; today 
their number has quadrupled. Forty years 
ago, college was a way station for the well- 
to-do, with a sprinkling of lower-income stu- 
dents (many from immigrant families) 
whose parents scrimped and saved to put 
them through. Today the broad middle class 
clamors at the university’s gates, demanding 
to be let in, demanding quality education. 
Result: a bachelor’s degree is very nearly an 
indispensable requirement for even moderate 
success in job or career, and the pressures of 
our technological age (as well as the quest 
for status) are making graduate work in- 
creasingly popular. 

Though higher education is becoming less 
a privilege for the wealthy and more a right 
for everyone, it should be noted that the dis- 
advantaged—despite scholarship and com- 
munity-action programs designed to help 
them—are not in college in significant num- 
bers. U.S. Office of Education statistics show 
that only 4.6 per cent of the campus popu- 
lation is Negro. At the moment, for groups 
with very low incomes, failure to be aca- 
demically prepared and motivated for col- 
lege is more of a problem than finding the 
money to pay for it. 

Thus, its clientele drawn primarily from 
the middle classes, higher education is un- 
dergoing its own population explosion, En- 
rollment swells unchecked, with a 3-million 
increase in the past decade and a similar 
one expected in the next. This means more 
construction, more services, more instructors 
and spiraling costs all down the line. Para- 
doxically, as high as they are, tuition and 
fees pay a surprisingly low percentage of the 
total costs. Joseph Froomkin, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Program Planning and Evalu- 
ation at the U.S. Office of Education, esti- 
mates that, on the average, the student pays 
only about 20 cents of ever dollar it costs to 
educate him, even if he pays full tuition. 
This figure may be low, especially for the 
more expensive private institutions, but 
Froomkin insists that “college is still a bar- 
gain in that only a small percentage is being 
paid for by the student.” It is a point worth 
making. 

In another sense, though, a bargain is a 
bargain only if one is able to pay for it. To 
the family making, say, $10,000 a year before 
taxes, with two or more children away at 
college, even a low-cost state university 
proves exorbitant. 

Shouldn't parents have been saving over 
the years for this contingency? Ideally, yes, 
But a survey commissioned by the College 
Entrance Examination Board shows that the 
majority of families whose sons and daugh- 
ters will go on to college fail to, or aren't 
able to, plan adequately ahead. And even if 
money has been systematically put away for 
college, the sum frequently turns out to be 
painfully short of the mark because of un- 
expected tuition boosts. The same holds true 
for many insurance plans begun a couple of 
decades back. 

Commonplace among parents who saved 
for their children’s education is the New 
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Jersey couple who years ago put aside $1,500 
for each of their two children, thinking that 
this would cover most or all expenses. They 
now maintain both youngsters at private uni- 
versities at a combined annual cost of $7,000; 
family earnings are $9,500 a year. The schools 
are prestigious, the children were readily ac- 
cepted, the parents wanted their youngsters 
to take advantage of the opportunity; the 
family is now saddled with heavy long-term 
debt. 

“We didn’t really pay much attention to 
college costs, to the way they were taking big 
jumps,” explained the mother in this unre- 
markable case history. “Not till Alan was in 
his senior year in high school and we had 
to come face to face with the thing. There 
had been other things to worry about—the 
house, the cars, vacations that cost us 
dearly....” 

House, cars, costly vacations. Add on, for 
some parents, payments on expensive furni- 
ture, stereo sets, country club fees and all the 
other appurtenances of the good middle-class 
life. Here is another aspect of the problem, 
one having to do with the philosophy of sac- 
rifice. With even relative affluence, increas- 
ingly higher levels of comfort and aspiration 
become the norm. Almost subtly, as is so 
often said, former luxuries become necessi- 
ties. 

Given such circumstances, the quality and 
nature of sacrifice change. To be sure, some 
families still work day and night to send 
their kids to college, but for most it is no 
longer a question of giving up everything to 
accomplish this. The family struggling to pay 
off the mortgage and make car payments 
will hardly dispose of house and automobile 
and move into a two-room flat to pay college 
bills—and no sane person would expect them 
to. Other adjustments are made, other com- 
promises sought. Cheaper vacations, for in- 
stance, or maybe just a few summertime 
weekend trips. One lets several extra years 
go by before trading in the car. Some hus- 
bands take second jobs, wives go to work or 
stay on the job longer than anticipated. 
Other expedients are also found: Julius 
Margulis, the Columbus _ furniture-store 
owner, recalls when money had to be with- 
drawn from the firm to meet college bills, 
“causing harm to the business.” 

In sum, one scrambles to maintain as 
nearly as possible one’s accustomed way of 
life and to meet the extra expenses, For 
many parents, planned economies help only 
so much. A survey made for the New York 
State Board of Regents, startling in its im- 
plications, shows that, on the basis of 1963 
income figures, little more than one-fourth 
of America’s families can meet all college 
expenses, even when tuition is as low as 
$200. Only 4 per cent of American families 
can meet the entire cost of high-tuition 
institutions, the ones in the $3,000 range for 
resident students. 

“Soon I will be spending—if I have to rob 
a bank!—some $10,000 a year with three 
children in costly schools,” complained an 
angry Fort Lauderdale man who is clearly 
not in that 4 per cent. Addressing himself 
to Senator Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut, 
who has been responsive to the plight of 
the student’s family, he added, “I have 
bright kids. I only make a little over $15,000. 
Literally, I will have to sell the roof over 
our heads to do it!“ 

He will not rob a bank or get rid of his 
home, not really. If he follows the typical 
pattern, the first thing he will do is have 
his sons apply for scholarships. But accord- 
ing to financial aid officers, the scholarship 
realities offer a real shock to many parents. 
“Because their children are scholarship mate- 
rial,” explains Sanford Jamison of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, “parents 
take it for granted substantial scholarships 
are going to be won. But need plays a very 
important part. Of course, the better poten- 
tial student he is, the more chance he has 
of getting money.” 
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It may be a measure of how expensive 
schools have become or how behind-the- 
times some families are that not even rela- 
tively substantial incomes deter them from 
seeking scholarships. “Even $30,000 parents 
are asking for financial aid,” says Virginia 
Shaw, who is in charge of the aid office at 
Barnard College. 

Of course, whatever the family’s earnings, 
the chance for scholarships is much better 
for straight-A students and, in some schools, 
for applicants who are excellent basketball 
or football material. But the reactions of a 
very generous number of middle-income 
families are accurately mirrored in that of 
Milt Miller, a suburban New York news- 
paperman. Recalling that both his sons were 
in out-of-state institutions at the same time, 
Miller concluded: “The middle-income fam- 
ily is really in a bind. Not poor enough to 
qualify for a scholarship, not rich enough 
to pay for the tuition costs—especially if 
there’s an overlap of children going to 
school.” 

Actually, things aren't that rosy for low- 

families, either. On the one hand, 
there has been a moderate but steady in- 
crease in available scholarship dollars over 
the past several years (though it is not neces- 
sarily a higher percentage of school budgets). 
For instance, in 1961 institutional funds 
available for scholarships, grants and work- 
loan programs totaled $275-million, and by 
1967 the amount had grown to $513- 
million. On the other hand, the de- 
mand for funds grows at a far more rapid 
rate and scholarship funds are very limited, 
even for the sons and daughters of poor 
families. Many of these, too, find themselves 
unable to win grants. Applicants for Colum- 
bia University’s Class of 1970, for example, 
included 84 needy students placed in the 
“Admit-Deny” category—admitted to the 
school, but denied financial aid. Only’ by 
raising the amount students were expected 
to supply themselves through jobs and loans 
could this category be eliminated in the fol- 
lowing year's class. The money problem is 
becoming worse at many schools because of 
a cutback in Federal funds for a number of 
aid programs. Students with C-averages, 
those who are near the end of the scholar- 
ship line, tend to be hardest hit. 

To bring order into what would otherwise 
be a chaotic and perhaps capricious situa- 
tion, the College Entrance Examination 
Board’s College Scholarship Service has set 
up guidelines widely used by school financial 
aid officers. The rules are based on a variety 
of factors, including family assets and lia- 
bilities, but fundamental to them are U.S. 
Department of Agriculture cost-of-living- 
studies. The guidelines suggest the amounts 
parents can expect to contribute under vary- 
ing circumstances. Though the tables re- 
cently were revised downward, they neverthe- 
less reflect the basic assumption that higher 
education is a privilege calling for a signifi- 
cant measure of parental sacrifice. A two- 
child family (with only one in college) earn- 
ing $10,000 a year before taxes is expected 
to contribute $1,350 toward annual college 
expenses. If this family earned $15,000, it 
would be expected to contribute $2,300. 
These expectations are for “uncomplicated” 
cases; high medical bills, the necessity to 
support aged parents or other extenuating 
circumstances lower the amount parents are 
expected to contribute. 

To stretch their limited scholarship funds, 
most schools supply “package aid,” combin- 
ing a grant, a loan and a job. Columbia's Di- 
rector of Financial Aid, Harland W. Hoising- 
ton, cites the example of an A-minus student. 
The family earned $7,000 a year and was ex- 
pected to contribute $900, while the student 
was given a $2,150 scholarship, a $200 loan 
and a $500 job. 

Generally, needy students are expected to 
work during the summer and possibly also 
during the school year. The high percentage 
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of undergraduates who hold jobs during the 
school term—whether under institutional 
plans, the Federal Work-Study Program or on 
their own—is another significant indication 
of the high cost of higher education. A sur- 
vey by Northwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany's Family Economics Bureau shows that 
at many of the nation’s most prominent 
schools, better than three-fourths of the 
male undergraduates earn at least part of 
their expenses by working. And while work 
may be a virtue, it is not too much of one 
given the extreme academic pressures in most 
colleges. In the official view, no full-time 
student should work more than 10 or 15 
hours a week. But if the need is there, stu- 
dents will work many more hours than that. 
Describing two of her classmates who, despite 
scholarships, must work 25 hours a week and 
find it difficult to keep up their grades, 
Barnard senior Sue Levine says: “I've never 
seen such valor in my life, but the squeeze is 
on those kids, and they may lose their 
scholarships. It’s tragic. 

Increasingly, families that can do so bor- 
row the money to pay for education. Bor- 
rowing against life insurance policies is a 
method recommended by some financial aid 
Officers, but many families apply for com- 
mercial loans at banks, savings and loan 
associations or finance companies, often re- 
paying the money over a five-year or six- 
year period. Even that is proving a hardship 
in some cases, and eight-year plans are now 
in the works. 

“Years ago, people resisted the idea of 
financing their children’s educations with 
monthly payments, but when the Govern- 
ment got into the educational loan business 
it took the stigma away,” reports Robert K. 
Keir, president of The Tuition Plan, a sub- 
sidiary of the far-flung C.I.T. Financial Cor- 
poration. 

There is no stigma now, that is certain. 
The Tuition Plan illustrates one interesting 
phenomenon in education-financing—the 
emergence and growing prosperity of firms 
devoted solely to selling loans for schooling. 
Though founded in 1938, The Tuition Plan 
has, according to Keir, enjoyed particularly 
good fortune only in the past 10 years. In 
1956 it had a handful of employes; now 
there are over 80. In 1956 only about 5,000 
students were being covered by its finance 
plans; now the number exceeds 50,000. In 
the past decade, it has financed college edu- 
cations for over 500,000 people. 

A number of banks handle educational 
loans as they would any other consumer 
loan transactions, with charges running 
roughly from 9 to 11 per cent a year in 
simple interest, though the rate may be ex- 
pressed in jargon that makes it sound much 
lower. Other banks offer educational loans 
at a lower-than-usual rate—as a public serv- 
ice—but a tight money market may help 
force a change. Educational loans cannot al- 
ways be handled as economically as others. 
The specialized educational-loan firms 
charge the highest rates of interest, though 
exact fees are often hidden in a welter of 
“service,” life insurance and other charges. 
A few years ago an independent firm of con- 
sulting economists made a study of pro- 
grams offered by several educational loan 
companies. It said simple monthly interest 
ranged from 1.09 to 3.64 per cent. Though 
the cost is high, parents heavily committed 
to bank loans find the educational lenders 
especially useful because few applicants are 
turned down for credit reasons. Nonetheless, 
delinquencies tend to be low. 

And what are the states and the Federal 
Government doing about the college cost 
squeeze? Some states do very little; others 
quite a bit; New York State the most. New 
York has the strongest scholarship program 
in the nation; it awards Regents Scholar- 
ships ranging from $250 to $1,000 to some 
20,000 students each year; under its Scholar 
Incentive Program nearly every full-time 
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undergraduate is given a stipend of $100 
to $500 depending on need, for the payment 
of tuition. New York also operates the larg- 
est state guaranteed-loan agency in the 
nation, , 

The Federal Government, under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1959, has a 
guaranteed-loan program that allows needy 
undergraduates to borrow up to $1,000 a year, 
graduate students up to $2,500. Repayment 
is spread over 10 years at 3 per cent annual 
interest on the unpaid balance. For people 
going into teaching, as much as half the 
debt may be written off at the rate of 10 
per cent a year. 

Not surprisingly, there are plenty of prob- 
lems. Participating schools must put up $1 
for each $9 the Government contributes— 
and, as the demand rises, they are increas- 
ingly hard-pressed to produce the funds, Col- 
lections, which the schools must handle, add 
to the cost of maintaining the program. 
Though no official figures are forthcoming, 
the delinquency rate is proving to be alarm- 
ing. “About five times as high as for the 
average commercial loan,” estimates one in- 
formant in the educational loan field. He 
says borrowers tend to be more responsible 
about repaying private loans, possibly be- 
cause of a concern over maintaining their 
credit ratings with the private lenders. 

Under the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
the Government instituted a guaranteed- 
loan plan aimed at middle-income and 
upper-income families, who have not been 
inarticulate in conveying to lawmakers their 
chagrin about mounting college costs. Need 
is not a requirement. Seed money is given to 
states that want to administer their own 
guaranteed-loan agencies, and standby Fed- 
eral funds are available for those that don’t. 
Undergraduates may borrow up to $1,000 
each year, graduate students up to $1,500. 
The money is borrowed from a bank or credit 
union. Repayment may begin up to nine 
months after the student leaves school and, 
in some instances, run for as long as 10 
years. If the family’s adjusted income (total 
income minus exemptions) is less than 
$15,000, the Government pays half the in- 
terest—6 per cent a year—during the repay- 
ment period and all of it while the student 
is in school. 

Once again—problems. State legislatures 
didn’t rush to sign up, and the paperwork 
proved more involved and expensive than 
anticipated. Though the banks, through the 
American Bankers Association, pledged un- 
yielding loyalty to this new program, they 
were not overjoyed to receive it just when 
“tight money” was giving them difficulty. 
Furthermore, the banks quickly discovered 
that 6 per cent simple interest did not allow 
them to break even, much less earn a profit. 

Thus, while theoretically any student 
could obtain a loan from any participating 
bank, in practice it has not worked out that 
way. Many banks allocate a certain sum to 
the program each year, and the well quickly 
runs dry; some banks see that guaranteed 
loans go only to children of regular clients. 
(Generally, this does not hold true for banks 
in New York State, possibly because the 
state’s own program is so well-established.) 
There have been abuses on the part of stu- 
dents, too—for instance, using loan funds 
to purchase cars instead of education, or 
keeping a large bank balance—at 5 per cent 
interest—while borrowing college money at 
3 per cent. 

Authority for the Office of Education to 
set up new Federal guarantees expires at the 
end of June, and the House Special Sub- 
committee on Education is receiving testi- 
mony to determine what direction the pro- 
gram should take. 

The Office of Education would like to see 
a broader insurance plan that would greatly 
expand the Government’s role and risk in 
guaranteed loans. The banking community 
would like to see interest rates rise to 7 
per cent. The United Student Aid Fund, a 
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private, nonprofit guarantee agency that also 
operates 29 state programs, would like to see 
a number of reforms—among them, limits to 
Federal involvement and the extension of 
authority to school financial officers to deter- 
mine need. Basic to the fund's objections 
seems to be the fear that Federal support 
will drive out state and private loan contri- 
butions. 

This being a political year, observers in 
Washington foresee a final bill that con- 
tinues the program for another few years, 
without creating a need requirement or sig- 
nificantly expanding its scope, and that 
sweetens the pot for the bankers by raising 
interest rates or adding a special fee. 

This is not likely to be the year, however, 
that Senator Ribicoff’s efforts on behalf of 
parents and students make significant head- 
way. Ribicoff has introduced legislation that 
would provide a tax credit for anybody— 
including the student himself—who finances 
college tuition, fees, books and supplies. The 
credit would be applied on a sliding scale 
and have a ceiling of $325. The proposal, twice 
voted down, has earned the Johnson Admin- 
istration’s implacable hostility because of 
Treasury Department estimates that it would 
cost the nation roughly $1.1-billion in the 
first year alone. Indeed, some observers note 
that the guaranteed-loan program came into 
being partly as a way of shunting aside Ribi- 
coff’s proposal, which at present languishes 
in the House Ways and Means Committee. 
The committee chairman, Wilbur Mills, is 
reported to have said that the bill would 
pass over his dead body. 

Any massive social problem—and the high 
cost of higher education is certainly becom- 
ing one—fosters its share of visionary pro- 
posals. One such suggestion, free higher edu- 
cation for everyone, has been advocated over 
the years by several leading educators, Among 
its drawbacks are the fact that many people 
are likely to reject the idea of total Federal 
subsidy and, of course, the problem of paying 
for it. 

Possibly more tantalizing for some is the 
idea of an “educational opportunity bank,” 
which was briefly mentioned by President 
Johnson in an economic message last year 
and has been endorsed by such educators as 
Yale's president, Kingman Brewster Jr. In 
effect, the Government would finance 
through loans every student’s higher educa- 
tion. The loans would be repaid out of earn- 
ings over a 40-year period in the form of 
specified income-tax surcharges. Graduates 
entering low-incomes fields or suffering a 
run of bad economic luck later in life prob- 
ably would not pay back all they owed. Those 
who became extraordinarily successful would 
no doubt demand a lump-sum payback op- 
tion. These and other puzzlers—for instance, 
what to do about women who get married 
right after school and do not work—remain 
to be ironed out. 

This proposal, admittedly visionary at 
present, triggered an angry response from 
the National Association of State Universi- 
ties and Land Grant Colleges and from the 
Association of State Colleges. They talked 
about a “life indenture” for students— 
though the students would be self-sufficient 
adults by the time they began paying off their 
loans. Underlying the opposition seems to be 
the fear that state legislatures and private 
sources would greatly curtail their support 
of public colleges and universities if such a 
program were enacted, requiring even 
greater tuition boosts than would otherwise 
be necessary. 

But tuition will keep on zooming in any 
event, and already the high cost of higher 
education is creating problems that go far 
beyond the heavy drain on family purses. 
Most educators applaud the idea of diversity 
in educational life, but rising tuitions are 
tending to do away with it. No school, pub- 
lic or private, can expect a good “socioeco- 
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nomic mix” of students if tuitions are high 
and scholarships insufficient. Private schools 
cannot survive if the majority of students are 
forced to choose only low-cost, state-sup- 
ported schools. The beginning of a geograph- 
ical freeze—with its resultant provincialism— 
is becoming evident as the more popular 
state-run schools raise tuitions for out-of- 
state students above $1,000 and the pool of 
parents who can afford them is drastically 
reduced. 

Apart from limitations on diversity, there 
is the issue of heavy student indebtedness, 
Increasing numbers of young people are be- 
ginning their careers heavily in debt, some 
with overlapping loans to be paid off. Con- 
sequently, many graduates are making their 
career choices on the basis of pay rather than 
long-range advantage or reward. 

The problems are considerable; it may well 
turn out that the solutions will have to be 
of equally impressive dimensions. 


FURTHER TRIBUTES ON PASSAGE 
OF MILITARY PROCUREMENT AU- 
THORIZATION; COMMENDATION 
OF SENATOR SMITH AND OTHERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I rise 
to single out the exemplary manner in 
which the distinguished senior Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SmirH] offered her 
unstinting devotion and support to the 
military procurement measure passed 
last Friday by the Senate. As the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services she has consistently 
lent her outstanding skill and ability, 
her tireless dedication in obtaining for 
this Nation a defense system without 
equal. She applied that same dedication 
and ability on this measure. I simply 
wish to thank her for her contribution, 
adding it to the thanks already extended 
on this measure to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] and the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

I emphasize once again that the dis- 
cussion during the consideration of the 
military procurement authorization was 
highly thoughtful and interesting in de- 
veloping many, many worthwhile ques- 
tions and issues. A number of Senators 
were responsible for making possible such 
a high-level discussion; many I singled 
out following the passage of the measure 
last Friday. Added to that list is the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] whose wise and penetrating 
analysis is always welcome. The distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] similarly deserves commen- 
dation as do the Senators from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND], and many others. 


THE PLASMA SCALPEL 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, an ex- 
citing new bloodless-surgical-scalpel 
medical development has emerged in 
Utah from the cooperation between the 
University of Utah Medical Center and 
Hogle-Kearns, a Salt Lake City firm. 
This development is the invention of a 
bloodless surgical scalpel by Mr. Forrest 
Brayshaw, of Hogle-Kearns. 

This instrument, called plasma scalpel, 
uses radiofrequency energy and argon to 
produce a highly ionized gas that flows 
through the tip of an insulated hand- 
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piece at a diameter of only 1/7,000th of 
an inch but at a temperature that lit- 
erally vaporizes the moisture of the tis- 
sue, leaving a hemorrhage-free incision. 
This cutting-edge temperature is hotter 
than the corona of the sun. 

Dr. Theodore S. Roberts, chairman of 
the Division of Neurological Survey at 
Utah, has conducted extensive and ex- 
tremely promising tests of the scalpel. 
He points out that the scalpel shows par- 
ticular promise in operations involving 
the nervous system. 

The plasma-scalpel generator is a com- 
pact, portable instrument weighing about 
100 pounds. The handpiece resembles an 
oversized ballpoint pen. The unit con- 
sumes less than 400 watts of power from 
a standard 120-volt a.c. line. 

The scalpel has aroused widespread 
interest in the medical community, and 
a recent demonstration before the Amer- 
ican Association of Neurological Surgeons 
in Chicago brought additional attention 
to this potentially great achievement. 

Mr. President, I share with other 
Utahans the pride in this most interesting 
development and hope that it will fur- 
ther increase the already amazing abil- 
ities and contributions that medical 
science has made and is continuing to 
make. 

Because the progress of this new sur- 
gical scalpel deserves widespread recog- 
nition, I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement from the public affairs office 
of the University of Utah Medical Center 
and a technical sheet by Dr. Roberts and 
Mr. Brayshaw be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH MEDICAL CENTER 

Cuicaco.—A new surgical scalpel that has 
made deep, bloodless incisions on animals 
with an ionized gas at temperatures above 
10,000 degrees centigrade was demonstrated 
today at the 36th annual meeting of the 
American Association of Neurological Sur- 
geons. 

The “bloodless scalpel” was shown in an 
exhibit prepared by the University of Utah 
College of Medicine where surgeons have 
tested it during the last 16 months in more 
than 100 operations on guinea pigs, rabbits, 
rats and monkeys. 

Dr. Theodore S. Roberts, 41, chairman of 
the Division of Neurological Surgery at Utah, 
described the scalpel as “most promising”. 
He said the animals have made a routine 
recovery and that year-old tissue history 
indicates normal wound healing, normal scar 
tissue, no adverse side effects and no damage 
to surrounding tissue. 

He said the instrument, called “Plasma 
Scalpel”, uses radio frequency energy and 
argon to produce a highly ionized gas that 
flows through the tip of the insulated hand 
piece at a diameter of only one-7,000th of an 
inch but at a temperature that literally 
vaporizes the moisture in the tissue, leaving 
a hemorrhage-free incision. 

Dr. Roberts said further research will be 
conducted before any plans are made to 
use it on human tissue, but that the scalpel 
shows particular promise in the field 
of neurosurgery—operations involving the 
nervous system. 

The animal incisions have been made in 
all parts of the skull, limbs, chest, abdomen 
and lower back along with spinal cord area. 

The scalpel was developed at the Univer- 
sity of Utah Medical Center in association 
with Hogle-Kearns, a private Salt Lake City 
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firm whose principals have western mining 
interests, They have experimented with plas- 
ma gas for use in mineral separation. 

Forrest G. Brayshaw, 37, plasma technical 
director for Hogle-Kearns and inventor of 
the special “E-Field” method of generation 
used for the scalpel, said the cutting edge 
temperature is “hotter than the corona of 
the sun”, 

“But the heat transfer of tissue just 3 mili- 
meters away from the plasma tip has meas- 
ured only 4 degrees,” he said, “and the 
depth of cutting is readily controlled with 
no blasting or cratering effect.” 

“The length of the plasma ‘torch’ is ad- 
justable from ½ to % inch, and the E-Field 
method of generation is designed to transfer 
the plasma energy only into the tissue. It 
will not ignite combustible items such as 
surgical gowns, towels, gloves or combustible 

” 


“The scalpel does not leave the walls of 
the incision burned. Instead, the blood ves- 
sels are sealed off by a thin layer of coagulum. 
The scalpel sterilizes and cauterizes the blood 
as it cuts.” 

Dr. Roberts said he found during the ex- 
perimental surgery that the plasma scalpel 
“makes possible rapid hemostatic tissue cut- 
ting and provides for excellent tissue sur- 
face coagulation.” 

During one operation on a monkey’s back, 
forceps accidentally ruptured a small vessel. 
With a touch of the plasma tip, the bleeding 
stopped instantly. 

The operations have included deep in- 
cisions in the most vascular parts of the body 
without drawing any blood, thus saving the 
considerable time usually required to clamp 
off bleeders, negating the problem of blood 
obscuring vision and reducing the need for 
transfusions. 

Fittingly, the term “plasma” in this sense 
has nothing to do with blood. The name 
Was applied to an ionized gas when early re- 
searchers in the 1920's thought its behavior 
in a closed atmosphere resembled the be- 
havior of blood as it pervades the vascular 


“The word ‘plasma’ denotes a gas in which 
an important fraction of the molecules are 
disassociated into ions and electrons while 
the gas as a whole remains electrically neu- 
tral,” Brayshaw said. 

“The use of electrical discharges for heat- 
ing gases to extremely high temperatures 
goes back to the turn of the century. Within 
the past dozen years, however, interest in 
plasmas or ionized gases has increased con- 
siderably because of the development of new 
uses for them in high temperature chemis- 
try, metallurgy, chemical synthesis, space 
propulsion, thermal nuclear research and, in- 
deed, medicine.” 

Brayshaw said the Plasma Scalpel prin- 
ciple has been confused with the laser. 

“They are entirely different scientific fam- 
ilies, in no way related,“ he said. The laser 
is a highly concentrated beam of light, the 
plasma a high temperature gas.” 

He also described as “totally different” the 
bloodless tissue cutting of the Plasma Scalpel 
and the “cold knife” principle of cryosurgery. 

“In cryosurgery, liquid hydrogen or nitro- 
gen is used to effect very low temperatures 
to coagulate tissue in a small, limited area. 
The ‘cold knife’ is scarcely a scalpel,” he 
said, “as we know it now.” 

The Plasma Scalpel generator is a compact, 
portable instrument that weighs about 100 
pounds, The hand piece, which resembles an 
over-sized ball point pen, is connected to a 
small, flexible and light weight coaxial cable 
through which the argon gas flows. 

The generator cabinet contains two bottles 
of inert argon gas that permit continuous 
operation up to four hours or more. The unit 
consumes less than 400 watts of power from 
a standard 120-volt AC line. 

Dr. Roberts, a native of Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, was graduated from the University of 
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Wisconsin College of Medicine, interned at 
Swedish Hospital in Seattle, Washington, and 
then took further tr in neurological 
surgery at Wisconsin. He went to Utah in 
1961 and was named chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Neurological Surgery in 1965. 

Brayshaw has worked in plasma research 
and development since 1958 and was named 
plasma technical director of Hogle-Kearns 
three years ago. 


THE PLASMA SCALPEL 


EXPERIMENTAL USE OF A THERMAL PLASMA AS 
A TISSUE-CUTTING DEVICE 


Since December of 1966 a “Plasma Scalpel” 
developed by Hogle-Kearns/International 
(H-K) of Salt Lake City, Utah, has been used 
in experimental animal surgery in more than 
100 operations conducted by the University 
of Utah Medical Center, Department of Neu- 
rosurgery, College of Medicine. 

In each case the device has effected hem- 
orrhage-free surgery. Year-old tissue history 
indicates normal wound healing and scar tis- 
sue with no apparent adverse side effects. 
There has been no evidence of damage to 
surrounding tissue. 

The H-K “Plasma Scalpel” uses radio fre- 
quency energy and argon gas to produce a 
thermal plasma with minimum temperatures 
above 10,000° Kelvin. The thermal plasma 
in this case is a gas that has absorbed 
enough radio frequency energy to become 
ionized or electrically conductive. The 
unique method of H-K plasma generation 
is described by the developers as the E- 
Field.” 

The plasma, as it emits from the tip of 
the hand piece, is of such small diameter 
(.007 of an inch) and high temperature that 
upon contact with live tissue has consist- 
ently vaporized the moisture in the tissue 
instantly, leaving a hemorrhage-free inci- 
sion. 

The scalpel has not yet been used on live 
human tissue. 

The skin incisions and paraspinous muscle 
dissections in experimental animal surgery 
suggests that the “Plasma Scalpel” has the 
following advantages: 

1. It makes possible rapid hemostatic tis- 
sue cutting. 

2. It permits readily controlled depth of 
cutting with no cratering or blasting effects. 

3. It provides for excellent tissue surface 
coagulation. 

4. It creates only very limited trans-tissue 
heating. 

5. It has the characteristic whereby the 
thermal plasma flow does not readily couple 
or “arc” to nearby instruments. 

6. It permits continuous use without col- 
lection of tar on the tip. 

The length of the plasma “torch” is ad- 
justable from one-quarter to one-half inch. 
The gas velocity is adjustable from less than 
one cubic foot per hour (CFH) to 10 CFH 
or more and does not affect the stability of 
the plasma. 

The H-K “Plasma Scalpel” is not a plasma 
are device and does not exhibit the same 
characteristics. As a tissue cutting device 
with its E-Field method of generation, it is 
designed to transfer its energy into the tis- 
sue and not to any surrounding material. It 
will not ignite combustible items such as 
surgical towels, gowns, rubber gloves or com- 
bustible gases. Metallic items such as for- 
ceps and clamps must come in direct contact 
with the plasma before any energy is trans- 
ferred; even then, it must remain in the 
plasma for some time before any damage 
is done to the instrument. 

There are no cooling hoses from the gen- 
erator to the hand piece. And, since the argon 
gas flows inside the coaxial power cable, the 
plasma knife is very light and flexible. There 
is no harmful radiation and there is no ne- 
cessity for the surgeon to wear any special 
goggles or eye protector piece. 

The tip, hand plece and cable can be steril- 
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ized in solution. The tip is removable from 
the hand piece and is easily replaced. 

The generator contains two bottles of argon 
gas to permit up to four hours or more of 
continuous operation. Total power consump- 
tion of the unit is less than 400 watts from a 
standard 120-volt AC line. 

The E-Field approach to plasma genera- 
tion has the advantage of being smaller, 
electrodeless, more reliable and safer than 
conventional methods of plasma generation. 


PLASMAS 


The word “plasma” in the thermal sense 
was first used by the physicists Langmuir and 
Tonks in 1929 to denote a gas in which an 
important fraction of the molecules are dis- 
associated into ions and electrons, the gas 
as a whole remaining electronically neutral. 
Langmuier is said to have suggested “plasma” 
as a proper term after observing that the 
behavior of the gas in a closed atmosphere 
suggested to him a similarity with the be- 
havior of blood pervading the vascular sys- 
tem. 

A plasma has been described as “the fourth 
state of matter.” In this state, the plasma is 
electrically conductive if operated at one 
atmosphere or more. 

The simplest generator capable of produc- 
ing a thermal plasma may consist of two 
electrodes at a voltage different sufficient 
to cause an arc between them. Sir Humphrey 
Davey is generally credited with the discovery 
of the electric arc, in 1809, an event that 
marked the generation of the first man-made 
plasma, 

Commercial devices based on this discovery 
have included are welders, search lights, 
fluorescent bulbs, and a variety of plasma 
torches. 

The use of electrical discharges for heat- 
ing gases to extremely high temperatures ex- 
tends back to the turn of the century. With- 
in the past dozen years, however, interest in 
plasmas or ionized gases has increased con- 
siderably because of the development of new 
uses for them in high temperature metal- 
lurgy, chemical synthesis, space propulsion, 
thermal nuclear research and, indeed, in 
medicine. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PLASMA SURGERY 


Laboratory experiments with the thermal 
plasma device have, from the outset, sug- 
gested that it could be effectively employed 
for soft-tissue cutting. The earlier experi- 
ments carried out on rabbits and rats were 
limited to skin incisions and observations 
of the tissue healing ability post-thermal 
plasma cutting. It was uniformly observed in 
these experiments that the skin wounds 
were healing only by secondary intention de- 
spite asepsis and careful suturing tech- 
niques. Some 14-16 days post-incision with 
the thermal plasma device, a sloughing of 
the skin margin immediately adjacent to the 
cut edge would occur. In these same ani- 
mals, post-slough, healing would then pro- 
ceed rapidly by secondary intention. The 
wound tensile strength before sloughing of 
the skin margin was quite minimal and 
later, post-sloughing, compared favorably 
with that of cold knife incisions. 

With later developments in the plasma 
characteristics (viz. smaller size cutting tip 
and change of argon gas flow rate) the ex- 
tent of the skin margin coagulum has been 
reduced in amount. Further, by a technique 
of peeling away the skin edge coagulum, the 
skin will heal per primum with immediate 
suturing. 

To date, the laboratory experimental work 
with the plasma scalpel has been primarily 
limited to skin incisions and paraspinous 
dissections. The mode of cutting relates to 
tissue destruction mediated by dissection 
and immediate vaporization in an area 
limited to the plasma tip. 

While it is necessary to resect the coagu- 
lum from the free edge of the cut skin (1 
3 mm. depending on the thickness of the 
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incised skin) direct tissue reapproximation 
and prompt healing is observed with muscle 
and fascia. These latter structures are cut 
rapidly and as tissue separation can be si- 
multaneously achieved the coagulum forma- 
tion is minimal. 

Histological studies of tissues incised with 
the thermal plasma device have shown twelve 
months post-operative the same scar char- 
acteristics as observed with cold knife 
surgery. 

Coadjacent tissue heating when cutting 
with the thermal plasma is limited as there 
is no flow of current toward an indifferent 
electrode. In experiments where ambient 
temperatures were measured in muscle tis- 
sue, some 3 mm. from the cutting site of 
the plasma tip indicated an increase of only 
4 degrees F. 

Paraspinous dissections carried down to 
the lamina of the cervical and lumbar spine 
in the monkey have been done rapidly and 
with satisfactory hemostasia—no outward 
effects have been noted. Of interest, is the 
ease with which tissue surfaces may be co- 
agulated to a very limited depth or virtually 
charred as one might employ it in destruc- 
tion of en plaque tumors. 

Advantages that seem apparent, as ob- 
served with its experimental use thus far, 
appear to be: rapid hemostatic tissue cut- 
ting limited trans-tissue heating; depth of 
cutting readily controlled with no tendency 
to “arc” to nearby instruments; no blasting 
or cratering effect; and no toxic and inert 
gases used. 

THEODORE S. ROBERTS, M.D., 
Director, Surgery. 
FORREST G. BRAYSHAW, 
Director, Research and Development. 


WEST VIRGINIA’S TECHNICAL AC- 
TIONAL PANEL BEAUTIFYING 
STATE—A MANMADE UGLINESS 
DISAPPEARING—SENATOR RAN- 
DOLPH PRAISES FIELD REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, few 
States surpass West Virginia in wealth 
of natural beauty. We who live there 
love our hills and mountains, our streams 
and rivers, and the incomparable charm 
of our countryside, with rural communi- 
ties and important cities. We enjoy shar- 
ing this beauty with the hundreds of 
thousands of out-of-State visitors who 
come to West Virginia each year to see 
and enjoy this natural wealth. 

However, as is too often the case, 
natural beauty is marred by manmade 
ugliness and neglect. We in West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. President, are meeting this 
problem. West Virginia is now launch- 
ing a massive statewide program of 
beautification that could be adapted for 
other States which have the same 
problems. 

I refer to the project being carried 
on by West Virginia’s State technical 
actional panel. 

Early last month, our State director 
of the Farmers Home Administration, A. 
James Manchin, who also serves as 
chairman of the panel, issued a procla- 
mation which sets the program in mo- 
tion. 

This massive beautification effort is 
unique in that, for the first time, any- 
where, high school students on a state- 
wide basis are being mobilized during the 
spring months of this year to carry out 
the responsibility of beautification. 

The object of this program is to clear 
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the highways of some 2,200 abandoned 
junk cars, raze dilapidated and hazard- 
ous buildings, and carry out other clean- 
up projects. 

Last year, the West Virginia technical 
action panel functioned with a pilot pro- 
gram in certain areas of the State. Some 
1,600 junk cars were removed from high- 
ways and streets. 

In his proclamation, Mr. Manchin 
said: 

TAP panel members encourage and help 
local citizens in many ways to maintain 
beauty where it exists, to restore beauty when 
it has been scarred, and to create beauty by 
using land, water, and forests in ways which 
enhance the quality of environment. 


Cooperating with the thousands of 
high school students in West Virginia in 
this beautification project are hundreds 
of garages and tow service companies 
who will assist the young people in haul- 
ing away the junked cars. Federal, State, 
and local agencies plus private organiza- 
tions are also cooperating and sponsoring 
local efforts. 

Local, district, and State technical ac- 
tion panels, which were established a 
few years ago by the Department of Agri- 
culture in every rural county and in 
every State, make such a statewide pro- 
gram feasible and workable. 

Technical action panels, Mr. President, 
are comprised of field representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture’s Farmers 
Home Administration, Soil Conservation 
Service, Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, Extension Service, 
Forest Service, and are often supple- 
mented by members of various local 
agencies. 

These panels provide technical advice 
and counsel to rural areas and to rural 
people so they can avail themselves of 
existing programs. These panels aid in 
making surveys and drafting feasibility 
plans for community and area improve- 
ment and development. 

Rural communities have at their dis- 
posal for the first time a workable co- 
ordinating body to assist them in the 
complexities of Federal and State pro- 
grams. Structured as they are, on a local, 
regional, and State basis, they can—as 
they are in this beautification program— 
effectively contribute to statewide proj- 
ects as well. 

Congratulations are due Chairman 
Manchin and his associates for this im- 
aginative and constructive program. 
This beautification program really cov- 
ers a broad spectrum of activity on a 
long-range basis—including installa- 
tion of water and sewer systems, im- 
provement of small watersheds, develop- 
ment of rural residences and profitable 
farms and the establishment of outdoor 
recreational areas. All of these are pro- 
grams available to rural people and rural 
areas under existing programs of the 
Farmers Home Administration and other 
USDA agencies. 

As Senate sponsor and floor manager 
of the highway beautification bill, it is 
gratifying to me to see the progress be- 
ing made in my home State. 

Surely the problems and the agony 
now being experienced by our large 
central cities point to the need of re- 
vitalizing rural America as never before. 
It is a worthy undertaking. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE ARMS CON- 
TROL AND DISARMAMENT ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1071, H.R. 14940. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 14940) 
to amend the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act, as amended, in order to extend 
the authorizations for appropriations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senate will 
proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the first committee 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 1, line 7, after the word “of” to 
strike out “$20,000,000” and insert 
“$17,000,000”. 


AMENDMENT NO. 702 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 702 to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment (No. 702) as follows: 

On page 1, line 7, strike out “$20,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$22,000,000”. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, in order that I 
may talk for a couple of minutes with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as original text for the purpose 
of amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
would have to withdraw his amendment 
for that request to be in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my amendment for the time being. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that committee 
amendments be considered and agreed 
to en bloc and that the bill as thus 
amended be considered as original text 
for the purpose of amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Arkansas? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 
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out “$20,000,000” and insert 817,000, 000,“; 
and after line 7 insert: 

“(b) Section 49(a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof a new sen- 
tence as follows: ‘Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, not more than $7,000,- 
000 of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
the preceding sentence for fiscal years 1969 
through 1970 may be used for the purpose 
of research, development, and other studies 
conducted in whole or in part outside the 
Agency, whether by other government 
agencies or by public or private institutions 
or persons’.”’ 

AMENDMENT NO. 701 


Mr. CLARK. Now, Mr. President, if I 
am in order, I call up my amendment, 
No. 701, and ask that it be read. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike out for the 
two fiscal years 1969 through 1970, the sum 
of $17,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“for the three fiscal years 1969 through 1971, 
the sum of $33,000,000”, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, am I cor- 
rect in my understanding that we are on 
limited time, one-half hour to a side? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this 
amendment is to restore the request of 
President Johnson for a 3-year authori- 
zation for the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, and an authorization 
of $33 million, or $11 million a year for 
each of the 3 years. 

It has seemed to me that this was an 
entirely reasonable request. We debated 
and passed, after a couple of days, at the 
end of last week, a $22 billion authori- 
zation for 1 year for military hardware 
and missiles research and development, 
all of which will be used to improve the 
capacity of the United States of Amer- 
ica to wage war. I would think that we 
could afford to authorize the modest sum 
of $11 million a year for 3 years in order 
to permit the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency to proceed with its work, 
which is essentially that of waging peace. 

In the individual views which were 
appended at my request to the report of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations on 
this bill, which views were printed in 
the Record on Friday at my request, I 
quoted at some length from the message 
of the President, and shall not reiterate 
it here, except to point out the Presi- 
dent’s strong endorsement of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency and 
the work it has been doing. 

I am not particularly happy with the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
because I think it has been unduly timid. 
But it has significant accomplishments 
to its credit, the last but not the least of 
which was the negotiation of the treaty 
providing for the nonproliferation of nu- 
clear weapons. 

One of the advantages of a 3-year au- 
thorization is to give some stability to the 
employment of the officials of the agency, 
who, if the authorization is shorter, are 
apt to feel a considerable sense of inse- 
curity. Another advantage is that a 3- 
year authorization permits some ade- 
quate long-range planning. 
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On page 1, line 7, after the word “of” strike ` 


Mr. President, I suspend in order to 
ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. A third reason, I should 
think, would be that the waging of peace 
will never come to an end, and perhaps 
in our lifetime the waging of war can be 
brought to an end. Yet the Department 
of Defense is a permanent agency, and 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency is a temporary agency, whose 
lifetime, at the present moment, has to 
be renewed every 1, 2, or 3 years, as the 
case may be. 

Basically, Mr. President, my argument 
is philosophical in its motivation. It just 
seems to me that this modest sum could 
well be spent for the cause of peace over 
a 3-year period, particularly in the light 
of the priority which we in Congress 
have given to the weapons of war. 

I think in the next 3 years a great 
many difficult questions dealing with 
arms control and disarmament will arise. 
I certainly hope so. I hope we are mov- 
ing toward a truce, and then a peace, in 
Vietnam, some kind of better under- 
standing with the Soviet Union and 
other powers of the Communist bloc, 
and a very real opportunity for sig- 
nificant arms control and disarmament 
measures, including, I would hope, the 
dream of President Kennedy of a world 
with law, and a treaty of general and 
complete disarmament under enforceable 
world law. I suggest the least we can do, 
if we do not wish to shatter such hopes, 
tenuous though they may be, would be to 
adopt this amendment and give the 
Agency a 3-year lease on life and a $33,- 
million authorization. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The amendment of course, would sim- 
ply pick up the administration proposal 
and reinstate its request. The House of 
Representatives, of course, has acted on 
this bill, and has provided $20 million for 
2 years, as contrasted to $33 million for 
3 years. The Senate Committee, as I have 
already stated on Friday, has proposed 
to provide the Agency $17 million, the 
cut to affect only the funds for external 
research. 

Mr. President, we have a number of 
examples of the research which has been 
undertaken by this agency. I do not think 
that the argument that this is a small 
amount compared to the gross national 
product, or to military expenditures, is 
relevant at all. 

The question is whether the research 
undertaken by this Agency is worthwhile. 
Does it serve any constructive purpose 
in the promotion of peace or, in some 
cases, is it a proper kind of research for 
this agency considering its jurisdiction? 

= do not think it is. I do not think that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has ad- 
dressed himself to the real question, 
which is the merit of the external re- 
search projects which have been under- 
taken or are in process by the agency. 

I have a number of examples of these 
contracts and projects and, in all hon- 
esty, I do not believe they are very sig- 
nificant, and in some cases I do not be- 
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lieve they are relevant to the problem of 
arms control. 

By the way, the original background 
of many of these programs of research is 
that they were undertaken with the idea 
of giving assistance to universities. The 
universities had been under hard finan- 
cial straits, and I supported this research 
originally on the basis that it would be 
at least a good thing for the universities. 
However, the time for that has passed 
or, if not passed, the relative capacity 
of the Federal Government to do this job 
is certainly not as good as it was. 

Moreover, if we are going to do it on 
this basis, we ought to give the funds to 
the universities directly for the purpose 
of teaching the students or perhaps con- 
ducting research that they themselves 
originate. I think that this kind of re- 
search simply neither promotes the main 
objectives of the universities nor con- 
tributes anything significant to the solu- 
tion of the problem of peace or of war. 

Let me emphasize. I will read from one 
of these to illustrate. These are sum- 
maries of studies which have been given 
out by the agency and indicate, I think, 
the rather superficial nature of some of 
the research projects. 

This is the final paragraph of the 
summary volume of a five-volume MIT 
study on “The Control of Local Conflict: 
A Design Study on Arms Control and 
Limited War in the Developing Areas.” 

The summary paragraph indicates 
what it dealt with and how significant 
the conclusions were. It reads: 

In the final analysis, policy will still 
operate in the gray area, unable for sound 
reasons to occupy either black or white. Free- 
dom and justice remain the highest values 
of political ethics. But they sometimes be- 
come confused with power and prestige. In 
our judgment, both world peace and deepest 
American values will be served by a strategy 
of conflict control that vigorously seeks to 
support freedom and justice in ways that 


purposefully minimize violence. 
This cost $232,500. 


The study came up with a generality 
which, in my humble judgment, I fail 
to appreciate, and I do not think the 
study is justified. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
number of these summaries to illustrate 
other aspects of the program in general. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ACDA EXTERNAL RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


This is the final conclusion of the sum- 
mary report of a University of Wisconsin 
Law School study on “legal aspects of veri- 
fication in the Soviet Union.” 

“Hard information about Soviet law and 
practice is unavailable in many areas relat- 
ing to the verification of an arms control 
agreement. For this reason, many questions 
relevant to the legal aspects of verification 
cannot be fully answered. The problems that 
would arise in the negotiation of an arms 
control agreement would be mainly admin- 
istrative. Since the political underpinnings 
will determine the overall acceptability of a 
verification arrangement, political monitor- 
ing would be necessary on a continuing basis. 
And because the practical administration of 
the verification arrangement will determine 
the ultimate success of an arms control agree- 
ment, a single Soviet agency that could 
centralize and therefore support and facili- 
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tate the work of an arms inspectorate would 
be desirable.” 
It cost the ACDA $45,000 to be told this. 


East” by Stanford University. 
to advocate either for 


larations or flat of others if we wish to sur- 
vive. Therefore, we cannot advocate a reduc- 
tion of arms where the threat to the whole 
region is such that no regional state is com- 
pletely free from fear. On the other hand, 


regional security. The preceding proposals 
are designed to promote this end and to ef- 
fect a breakthrough in realistic arms control. 
In our view, these proposals will best serve 
the long-term interest of the United States 
as well as that of the region.” 

It cost $164,183 to come up with that 
conclusion. 

The following studies are in process, and 
of course, cannot be reviewed. However, from 
ACDA’s official description of what the re- 
search is about, questions could be raised. 

1. ACDA/WEC-119 Control Data Corpora- 
tion “Computer Services for U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency.” Cost: $176,- 
669.85. 

“Contractor will furnish computer services 
including analysis, programming, and com- 
putation on a task order basis in support 
of war simulation activities in the Agency.” 

Question: Why is ACDA involved in war 
simulation activities? 

2. ACDA/ST-137 Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
“Further Investigation of SCEPTRON Audio 
Frequency Techniques.” Cost: $37,776. 

„. . . and visit missile manufacturers to 
see whether any unique process is associated 
with missile production.” 

Question: What Agency purpose is served 
by Sperry visits to other manufacturers for 
such an indefinite reason? 

8. ACDA/E-113 University of Colorado. 
“Analysis of Defense Worker Reemployment.” 
Cost: $64,600. 

“This study will coordinate, compare, and 
evaluate the data developed on the mobility 
of defense workers from the following three 
studies sponsored wholly or in part by ACDA: 

“ACDA/E/RA-18 Dyna-Soar Contract Can- 
cellation (Boeing Co.) ; 

“ACDA/E-67 Martin Company layoff; and 

“ACDA/E-69 Republic Aviation Corpora- 
tion layoff.” 

Question: ACDA paid more than $92,587 for 
the three studies cited above. Why is it neces- 
sary to spend another $65,000 to find out 
their worth of ACDA? Isn't the “coordination, 
comparison, evaluation“ role within ACDA’s 
in-house capability? 

4. ACDA/WEC/IR-126 University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles “Arms Control Special 
Studies.” Cost: $120,230. 

“This project is designed to provide ACDA 
with a flow of new ideas and approaches to 
the military/political aspects of arms control 
and disarmament. It will involve the prepara- 
tion of short, specialized research papers, 
and self-generated research keyed to the ex- 
ploration of new concepts and approaches 
to problem areas, utilizing the techniques 
of political and security analysis, or mathe- 
matics and statistics as required.” 

Question: Doesn’t this seem a bit expen- 
sive for new ideas? 

5. ACDA/E-104 Purdue University, “Social 
and Psychological Aspects of Verification, 
Inspection, and International Assurance.” 
Cost: $63,500. 

“This study will survey current relevant 
principles of international assurance and as- 
sess their credibility and usefulness in rela- 
tion to a series of recent international events 
in which assurance and lack thereof played 
some role. An attempt will be made to de- 
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will provide further insight into the magni- 
tude-yield relationship.” 

Question: Doesn’t this subject fall more 
precisely into the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s area? What relationship does it have 
to arms control and disarmament? 

7. ACDA/ST-127 University of Pennsyl- 
vania. “A Model Study of the Escalation and 
De-escalation of Conflict.” Cost: $130,681, 
“This contract is an extension of ACDA/ST— 
64 ($73,899) and ACDA/ST-94 ($127,894). 
It has the purpose of continuing pioneering 
theoretical and experimental explorations in 
escalation processes. The object is to develop 
an overall theory from which useful predic- 
tions and methods can be provided for de- 
escalating conflicts. The theory of meta 
games will be pursued in depth to study the 
effect of policy change on opponents attitude 
and to analyze circumstances which lead to 
stable outcomes for resolving conflicts. A 
theory of team coalitions involving models 
for analyzing the effect of group structure 
will also be developed.” 

Question: For more than $300,000 what 
relevance do these studies have on the cur- 
rent crises confronting the U.S.? And how 
do they apply to the arms control and dis- 
armament negotiations? 

8. ACDA/WEC-135 Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology “Arms Control and Local 
Conflict.“ Cost $153,800 FY 1967. "This study 
will advance the work initiated under ACDA/ 
WEC-98 ($232,500) to develop arms control 
and disarmament measures applicable to 
local conflict in the developing areas .. the 
initial model of conflict control for po- 
tentially effective control measures in local 
conflict situations and develop and utilize 
the RAND-MIT manual political/military 
gaming technique as a tool for validation and 
elaboration of these conflicts.” 

Question: Isn't this project similar to the 
Escalation-De-Escalation Study (ACDA/ST— 
127)? What practical value do gaming tech- 
niques have for spotting, alleviating, or end- 
ing conflicts? 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. To summarize the 
main point—and I do not think the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has really grap- 
pled with it—it is whether these particu- 
lar research programs are relevant to 
arms control and whether they in them- 
selves are meritorious. Do they really 
make a contribution to the struggle to do 
something about the control of arma- 
ments? I do not think they do. I think 
they have a minimal value. 

I think the whole program of research 
has achieved a prestige status, so that 
each agency gradually seeks to increase 
its research program because it generates 
a constituency for them among their sup- 
porters in the intellectual community. 

I made almost exactly the same state- 
ment against the research program of 
the Pentagon last week. I do not think 
the programs contributed at all to the 
function of the Defense Department. In 
fact, many of them are not relevant 
whatever to the carrying out generally 
of what is called the mission of the De- 
fense Department. 

The Departments get started on these 
programs. They employ various agen- 
cies—one that is notable, the Hudson 


Japan. I think there will be more from 
other countries if we continue that kind 
of intervention by the Pentagon. I do 
not think the research programs are 
worth while. I do not think they are 
needed. 

All the committee did was to cut them 
down to a reasonable amount. There will 
still be some remaining. There will be $7 
million for 2 years. The program as we 
recommend it is $10 million for the regu- 
lar operations and, as I say, $7 million 
for research. 

I would be perfecily willing to go along 
with something less than that. I do not 
think it would be harmful. That is the 
best judgment of the committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am in- 
clined to agree with what the Senator 
has been saying. It seems to me that we 
have been overdoing this matter of con- 
tracting work out, with the contract being 
let out either by a particular agency of 
the Government or by a committee of 


Congress. 

I noticed that when the reports come 
back, a good share of the information 
which is conveyed through the study has 
been secured from the files of the same 
committee or the same agency which let 
the contract in the first place. 

It looks very much as if each agency 
of the Government, as well as many com- 
mittees of Congress, just wants to be 
liked. And the best way to make an insti- 
tution like one is to give that institution 
a contract. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is quite 
correct. I think that is what happens. 

Mr. President, I am ready to yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, first let me 
speak directly to these research contracts 
that my friend, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, raised. 

I put 10 of the summaries in the Rec- 
orp on Friday. They appear on pages 
10052 through 10054 of Friday’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL Rxconxbp. I submit that any 
objective consideration of these 10 con- 
tracts which are samples of the ones 
the agency has been conducting would 
cause one to conclude that they are use- 
ful and valuable in terms of the work of 
the Agency. 

I also had printed in the RECORD on 
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Friday the individual views which I had 
filed and which contain a quotation from 
the portions of the act establishing the 
Agency and instructing it to undertake 
research in designated fields. 

Because only three Senators are pres- 
ent in the Chamber, I shall not repeat 
what I said on Friday. But I suggest that 
anyone interested in the debate who com- 
pares the sample contracts with the di- 
rection of Congress to the Agency with 
respect to research would inevitably con- 
clude that these are valuable and useful 
contracts. 

I would like, by way of being specific, to 
refer to two of the contracts which are 
typical of what the Agency has been 
doing. 

I refer to page 10052 of the Recorp, at 
which the contract dealing with reem- 
ployment experiences of the Martin Co. 
workers related at Denver, Colo., is set 
forth. This contract was initiated in De- 
cember of 1964 and was completed in 
December of 1966. Its purpose was to 
survey the workers laid off en masse 
from the Martin plant in Denver be- 
tween December 1963 and March 1965 in 
order to determine how they fared in 
obtaining new employment. 

This, it seems to me, is a very vital part 
of the work of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency; because if we are 
to have arms control and disarma- 
ment—and I hope we will—we must 
meet the argument that massive unem- 
ployment will be caused if all these de- 
fense plants operated by the military- 
industrial complex are shut down by 
reason of the coming of peace, arms con- 
trol, and disarmament. 

There have been a number of studies 
in this area, but none of them at a level 
as detailed as this one dealing with the 
experience of the Martin Co., which did 
shut down a plant in Denver during the 
years indicated. 

My view is that the Agency needs to 
know, Congress needs to know, and the 
American people need to know what is 
the impact on unemployment and reem- 
ployment in the shutting down of an 
arms plant. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
mean to say that if it is shown that there 
would be some dislocation of the com- 
munity by closing a plant, therefore, we 
should not seek the end of the war? 

Mr. CLARK. Of course not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is about all it 
could show. It seems to me perfectly ob- 
vious that even though there is disloca- 
tion, and so forth, we still would not want 
to continue the war. 

Mr. CLARK. I say to the Senator, is it 
not much better to be able to tell the 
American people that if they do termi- 
nate the war, they will not create an un- 
employment problem? It seems to me 
that this presents an additional reason 
for not continuing the war. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I cannot imagine 
that anyone would doubt that if an arms 
plant is closed in a community, it will 
cause some unemployment there. That is 
not the problem, and it does not take a 
million dollars to find it out. The ques- 
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tion is the growth of nondefense things, 
about which we all know. It creates diffi- 
culties. But it will not be the jurisdiction 
of the Arms Control Agency to solve that 
problem. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me strongly disagree 
with the Senator from Arkansas. I believe 
it is very important, indeed, to determine 
whether, when individuals were dismissed 
from an armament factory, they were 
able to secure reemployment in short or- 
der. I do not know what this study 
showed. I suspect it showed, as have 
many others which dealt with the sub- 
ject in generalities, that these men did 
secure reemployment reasonably soon. I 
believe this is an excellent additional rea- 
son for pressing forward with arms con- 
trol and disarmament negotiations, de- 
spite the fact that it may cause some 
temporary employment problems. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
with the Senator from Arkansas. I do 
not believe we need to spend $1 million 
or $2 million to find out what would 
happen if the war in Vietnam ends. 

Certainly, anyone who is familiar with 
the economy knows that to a large extent 
our economy has been stimulated by the 
war. The prosperity we have today under 
the Johnson administration is to a large 
extent a wartime prosperity. If it were 
not for the war, things would not be so 
booming. There is no question about that. 
That was true in World War I, it was 
true in World War II, it was true in the 
Korean war, and the prosperity of this 
administration to a large extent is 
founded on war. 

What we need in this country is a pros- 
perity based on peace, and a stable econ- 
omy based on a sound dollar. 

Mr. CLARK. I say to the Senator from 
Delaware that that makes two against 
one, there being only three Senators in 
the Chamber. 

I disagree as strongly with the Sena- 
tor from Delaware as I did with the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

I should like to read from a summary 
of this contract which, in my judgment, 
clearly indicates the utility of the con- 
tract: 

This study and the other two mass layoff 
studies constitute a highly original and valu- 
able contribution to the available knowledge 
of the employment effects of mass layoffs. The 
Department of Labor fully recognizes the 
value of the three studies and has distributed 
copies to all the state Employment Offices. 
The three studies have been widely cited in 
various literature om manpower problems, 
Data from the three studies is now being 
analyzed by the University of Colorado. Data 
cards from the three studies will then be- 
come available to interested scholars. 


This happens to be an area in which I 
have a certain expertise. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Manpower, Employment, and Poverty, I 
am deeply interested in the impact 
caused by unemployment, from whatever 
source derived; and I can vouch, from 
my point of view, that this was and is an 
extremely valuable study, as indeed are 
the other nine studies which I put into 
the Recorp on Friday. I do not believe 
there is any particular occasion to discuss 
them in depth. 
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In the end, the quarrel, if it could be 
called such—the disagreement, I will call 
it—among the Senator from Delaware, 
the Senator from Arkansas, and me is a 
question of judgment. With all due defer- 
ence to my two friends, I suggest that 
there was 3 years ago, and there has been 
now, a certain amount of nit picking 
about these contracts. The contracts, in 
my judgment, are all—not all, but the 
overwhelming majority of them—worth 
while. It would be a mistake to cut back 
the authorization. In fact, I believe the 
authorization should be increased above 
what the President has recommended. In 
effect, the Agency, which has the exper- 
tise, thinks these contracts are worth 
while. I believe that creates a presump- 
tion in favor of going along with the 
agency, which, of course, can be over- 
come by clear and convincing evidence 
that the Agency is wrong. I do not believe 
that the evidence exists. It certainly is 
not in the record of these hearings, and 
I suggest that my good friend the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has not met the bur- 
den of proof to establish that the Agency 
is wrong and that these contracts are 
improper. 

The Senator from Arkansas did not un- 
dertake to deal with one of the principal 
matters involved in my amendment, 
which is to restore the life of the Agency 
for 3 years. In the Committee on Foreign 
Relations there was some dissent, not 
only mine but that of Senator PELL as 
well. I believe the Senator from Arkansas 
would agree that a number of committee 
members were absent when this action 
was taken. 

I suggest that the 3-year authorization 
is a very well justified request. We think 
that the State Department is with us 
forever; the Defense Department is with 
us forever. The Senator from Arkansas 
has been the leader in criticizing activi- 
ties of both the Defense Department and 
the State Department in connection with 
the present crisis in Vietnam. Yet, no- 
body has suggested that we should put the 
State Department on a 3-year life or the 
Defense Department on a 3-year life. 

I suggest that there is very little to be 
said in justifying cutting back President 
Johnson’s request, which I strongly en- 
dorsed, to put this new Agency, which has 
done fine work—I believe we all agree 
on a 2-year basis instead of a 3-year 
basis, which the President recommended. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time, although I am willing to yield 
back the remainder of my time if the 
Senator from Arkansas is willing to do 
the same. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
to the Senator from Arkansas that we 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with- 
out the time being charged to either side, 
in order to bring more Senators into the 
Chamber and to assure a vote at a rea- 
sonable time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). All time has been 
yielded back. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that we have a quorum 
call, without the time being charged to 
either side. : 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
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pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment (No. 701) of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Baru], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
HoLLINGs], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre], the Senator from Wis- 
consin, I Mr. Netson], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typtncs] is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Baym]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Netson] is paired with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wisconsin would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] is paired with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Washington would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Er- 
vin]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from North Carolina would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Virginia would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hart] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. HoL- 
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Lincs]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Michigan would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from South Carolina would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore] is paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
Intyre]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
Fin], and the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Coon] and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. DomInicK] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Fannin] and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Coon! is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 53, as follows: 


[No. 117 Leg.] 
YEAS—18 
Bartlett Metcalf Proxmire 
Clark Mondale Randolph 
Inouye Montoya Ribicoff 
Javits Moss Williams, N.J 
McGee Pell ar 
McGovern Percy Young, Ohio 
NAYS—53 

Aiken Fulbright Mundt 
Allott Gruening Murphy 
Anderson Hansen Muskie 
Bennett Hatfield Pearson 
Bible Hayden Prouty 

gs Hickenlooper Russell 
Brooke Scott 
Burdick Holland Smith 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Sparkman 
Cannon Jackson Spong 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Symington 

is Long, Mo. e 
Dirksen Long, La. Thurmond 
Dodd Mansfield Tower 
Eastland McClellan Williams, Del. 
Ellender Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Monroney 
NOT VOTING—29 

Baker Gore Magnuson 
Bayh Griffin McCarthy 
Brewster Harris McIntyre 
Byrd, Va. Hart Morse 
Case Hartke Morton 
Church Hollings Nelson 

per Kennedy, Mass. Pastore 
Dominick Kennedy, N.Y. Smathers 
Ervin Kuchel Tydings 
Fannin Lausche 


So Mr. CLARK’s amendment (No. 701) 
was rejected. 
AMENDMENT NO. 702 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 702, ask that it be 
read, and request the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK, It 
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is proposed, on page 1, line 7, to strike 
out “$17,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$22,000,000”. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The Senate has just rejected the rec- 
ommendation of President Johnson that 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency should be given a 3-year lease on 
life and an authorization of $33 million, 
or $11 million a year. 

The present amendment would go 
back to the amount passed by the House, 
which would be a 2-year authorization 
for $22 million. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the House 
passed a $20 million authorization for 
2 years, not $22 million. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator is correct, 
I apologize. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The House passed 
an authorization of $20 million for 2 
years. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may modify 
my amendment so as to make the au- 
thorization $20 million, instead of $22 
million, in order to conform with the 
House figure, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. The amendment, as mod- 
ified, would give the Agency a 2-year 
lease on life and a $20 million authoriza- 
tion, as opposed to the 2-year $17 million 
authorization, recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations by a divided 
vote. 

It was, and of course is, my strong view 
that this Agency should be given at least 
a semipermanent status. I thought that 3 
years was little enough. Two years is less. 
But the Senate has spoken in no uncer- 
tain terms as to what it thinks about 
voting for 3 years and $33 million for 
peace as opposed to voting $22 billion for 
1 year for war, as we did on Friday. 

I would hope the House figure might 
prevail in the Senate, thus making a 
conference unnecessary, and giving the 
Agency $3 million more, which it badly 
needs, than that given by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

I have already discussed the objections 
of the committee to the external research 
program. I do not think much remains 
to be said. It is a matter of judgment as 
to whether or not these projects of re- 
search are significant or relevant or 
worth the money. The committee did not 
think so. Two members of the committee 
supported the position of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Iam ready to vote, if the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is ready to vote. I do not 
know that much more could be said about 
it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the Senator from 
Rhode Island wishes to speak on the 
amendment, and I yield him such time as 
he may need. 
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Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. President, I would like to express 
regret that the previous amendment was 
defeated. It seems to me correct and 
right that the Disarmament Agency 
should have exactly the same permanent 
status, as do those departments of Gov- 
ernment that are responsible for either 
the prosecution of war or for the attain- 
ment of our objectives short of war; that 
is, the Department of Defense and the 
Department of State. It seems to me very 
odd that the latter two should have per- 
manent status while the one agency 
whose objective is the elimination of war 
is given a short-term lease on life. 

I support the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania and hope it may 
prevail. 

Mr. HART subsequently said: Mr. 
President, unfortunately I was not pres- 
ent in the Chamber earlier today when 
Senator Ciarx’s effort to restore funds to 
the House level was voted on. 

I am especially regretful of my absence 
because of the very light support the 
amendment mustered. 

Certainly, I would have been happy— 
no; eager—to add my vote and vocal sup- 
port to his proposal. 

My speech at this point is perhaps de- 
prived of timeliness—but I certainly 
wanted my views known to the RECORD. 

Mr. President, once again today we are 
testing an authorization bill in our peren- 
nial agony over what is responsible ex- 
penditure and what is commendable 
frugality. 

Once again I fear we are in serious 
danger of making a bad choice. 

The Agency for Arms Control and Dis- 
armament asked for a 3-year authoriza- 
tion at $11 million a year. 

The House granted them a 2-year au- 
thorization at $10 million a year. 

Now the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee proposes to whittle that to a 
2-year authorization at $842 million a 
year. 

When the Congress is seized with econ- 
omy fever, we all know how tempting is 
the meat-ax approach. Give every de- 
partment and agency a straight cut and 
the arithmetic is simplified, the decisions 
made easy. 

But too often this approach will not 
respond to the demands of logic. 

First of all, here is an agency dedi- 
cated to discovering the techniques of 
peace, the nuts and bolts of arms control. 
It has, if the Senate committee report is 
to be believed, done a good job. 

Even the majority report, which rec- 
ommends the cut, contains considerable 
praise and only the mildest of criticisms 
of the Agency’s work. 

It did remain to a dissenting member, 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], to catalog the Agency’s re- 
markable accomplishments. It was, as he 
points out, the central force behind the 
Limited Test Ban Treaty, the United Na- 
tions resolution against bombs in orbit, 
the “hotline” between Moscow and 
Washington and the yet-to-be-consum- 
mated Nuclear Proliferation Treaty. 

An imposing record, yes—and in a field 
that is not of indifferent concern to the 
American public and the world. 
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I hardly need remind this body that 
the problems of peace and the prob- 
lems of the cities are the most pressing 
that we face today. 

And when I consider the productivity, 
the results per dollar, that this Agency 
has attained, it strikes me as a poor place 
to slow down the machinery, 

As to the committee’s proposed limita- 
tion on research funds for the Agency, I 
am reminded of a vote on the floor of the 
Senate last week while the Armed Forces 
authorization was being considered. 

At that time the Senate was being 
asked to approve an increase in military 
research and development of more than 
$500,000,000. I asked at that time that 
the Military Establishment’s research 
funds be held at the previous year’s level. 
My amendment was narrowly re- 
jected. 

The Senate should remember that the 
total military R. & D. budget was some 
$7.9 billion—I repeat—billion. 

Now we are asked to find fault with 
the $12 million that the Arms Control 
Agency had hoped to spend for its ex- 
ternal research in fiscal 1969 and 1970. 

The committee recommends a limita- 
tion of $7 million for this purpose. 

Mr. President, $7.9 billion for mili 
research versus $7 million for arms con- 
trol research. I am sure there are many 
pragmatic explanations but might not a 
newcomer to this planet—if presented 
with these facts—be justified in wonder- 
ing if our priorities were not a little lop- 
sided? 

Senator CLARK, in his dissenting views, 
listed the 13 complex areas in which the 
Arms Agency has been directed to under- 
take research. He asks how the Agency 
can be expected to do an adequate job 
with the funds the committee majority 
recommends. It seems a pertinent ques- 
tion. 

The authorization, it seems to me, 
should remain at at least the level set by 
the House. And it does not seem prudent 
to limit the research expenditure. 

Three years ago the committee sug- 
gested to the Agency that it transfer 
more external research to in-house 
operation and the report states that the 
Agency has obediently moved in this 
direction. 

Mr. President, I do not—and hopefully 
never will—take the position that we 
should spend money unnecessarily 
merely to impress foreign nations with 
our enthusiasm. 

But when the President asks for an $11 
million annual expenditure for an 
agency, 88 ½ million a year hardly seems 
spendthrift. 

And we might well consider the inter- 
national impression Congress leaves 
when it increases military research while 
cutting back in the hunt for the tech- 
niques of peace. 

It certainly leaves me feeling a little 
uneasy. 

Moreover, this Agency has previously 
enjoyed a 3-year authorization and now 
will have only 2. This, in my experience, 
is usually treatment accorded to execu- 
tive agencies with whom the Congress 
has become displeased. 

Yet, there is little in the majority re- 
port to indicate displeasure. 
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The majority report points out: 

Foreign governments by now must be 
familiar enough with the U.S. Congress 
authorization and appropriation procedure 
not to interpret this action as any reflection 
on the ACDA’s negotiating efforts. 


Perhaps so. But the foreign public 
might not be as sophisticated. And this 
public’s unease is a minus that I would 
be prepared to accept if there appeared 
to be any compelling reason to cut the 
authorization’s lifespan. 

But what is the Agency doing that we 
disapprove of? I do not detect the an- 
swer in the report. The majority states 
that it has consistently preferred a 2- 
year authorization but that a 3-year 
term was settled on in conference. 

But now that a 3-year term has been 
established, should not we weigh the 
pluses and minuses over again, with all 
the new weights on the scale? 

If we believe that this Agency has per- 
formed well—and I think it has—then 
we should treat it that way. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time if the Senator from Arkansas is. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; I yield back 
my time. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have a 6- or 7-minute speech, I wonder 
if the Senator will yield me time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator can do that after the vote. 

Mr. THURMOND. I can make it after 
the amendment is voted on. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All time on the amendment has 
been yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment, as modified 
(No. 702), of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK]. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bava], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator 
Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Hor. 
LINGS], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. McCartry], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hart] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina with vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
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[Mr. Morse] is paired with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Washington would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typ1ncs] is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Baym]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Netson] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Brewster]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Wisconsin would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Kennepy] is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from New York would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from North Carolina would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Virginia would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. Fannin] and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] would each 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Domrnicx]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 47, as follows: 


[No. 118 Leg.] 
YEAS—26 
Bartlett Miller Proxmire 
Clark Mondale Randolph 
Gruening Monroney Ribicoff 
Inouye Montoya Sparkman 
Javits oss Symington 
Long, Mo. Muskie Williams, N.J 
Gee Pastore Yarborough 
McGovern Pell Young, Ohio 
Metcalf Percy 
NAYS—47 
Aiken Ellender McIntyre 
Allott Fong Mundt 
Anderson Fulbright Murphy 
Bennett Hansen rson 
Bible Hatfield Prouty 
Boggs Hayden Russell 
Brooke Hickenlooper Scott 
Burdick 11 Smith 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Spong 
Cannon Hruska Stennis 
Carlson Jackson Talmadge 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho Tower 
Dirksen ng, Williams, Del 
Dodd Young, N. Dak. 
Eastland McClellan 
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NOT VOTING—27 


Baker Fannin Kuchel 
Bayh Gore Lausche 
Brewster Griffin Magnuson 
Byrd, Va. Harris McCarthy 
Case Hart Morse 
Church Hartke Morton 
Cooper Hollings Nelson 
Dominick Kennedy, Mass. Smathers 
Ervin Kennedy, N.Y. Tydings 


So Mr. CLARK’s amendment (No. 702, 
as modified) was rejected. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Carolina 
is recognized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
have before us H.R. 14940, which author- 
izes an appropriation of $17 million for 
the fiscal years 1969 and 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thought we were 
operating under limited time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There is no time on the bill if there 
are no further amendments. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is another 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
amendment had not been offered, and 
I have been recognized. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. I ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina if he has an amendment to offer. 
There is no time limitation on the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. I will not yield. I 
have been recognized and I have the 
floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a point of 
order. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina have the right to speak under 
a unanimous-consent agreement, no 
amendment being pending and no time 
limitation having been arrived at on the 
bill? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There is no provision in the unani- 
mous-consent agreement to take care of 
general debate on the bill. The Senator 
from South Carolina or any other Sen- 
ator has until 3 o’clock to talk on the 
bill if no amendments are offered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, if it 
hurts the conscience of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, I offer an amendment. 

I move to strike out all after the en- 
acting words of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Pro forma amendments are not in 
order in the Senate. 

The Senator from South Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
have before us H.R. 14940, which au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $17 million 
for fiscal years 1969 and 1970, for 
the continuation of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. A significant 
section of H.R. 14940 provides as follows, 
and I quote: 

Not more than 7 million dollars of the 
funds appropriated . . . may be used for the 
purpose of research, development, and other 
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studies conducted in whole or in part out- 
side the agency. 


This remarkable provision, in effect, 
puts a limitation upon the Agency’s 
main function, which is to undertake re- 
search in its field. I am in favor of this 
limitation; in fact, I believe that it does 
not go far enough. The report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations says: 

A sampling of available studies during the 
Committee’s hearings raised sufficient doubts 
that all of them are either necessary or par- 
ticularly useful. 


To put it mildly, this is one of the 
great understatements of our time. 

I have neither the time nor the pa- 
tience to undertake to review here the 
reports and studies which the ACDA has 
undertaken. Moreover, it is not neces- 
sary. The basic premise of arms control 
studies is that man will be able to invent 
some kind of control system that will 
abolish human nature. In essence, the 
ACDA is seeking a series of graduated 
steps by which the military power of the 
United States and the military power of 
the Soviet Union and of all other nations 
can be so reduced that an international 
agency will have superior power over all. 
The theory is that by reducing arms to a 
minimum a small international central 
force could keep every nation in check. 

Power is not eliminated simply by 
being transferred. In fact, the history of 
the world shows that whenever power is 
removed from many hands and concen- 
trated in one, then freedom dies. The 
illusion that some men will cease to want 
power or that they will give up the at- 
tempt to tyrannize over others is based 
upon a misunderstanding of human na- 
ture. There is no way in which concen- 
trated power can be checked unless it is 
balanced against an equal or even a su- 
perior power. 

I do not deny that those who hold 
power in the world can hold it respon- 
sibly. In fact, probably the majority of 
world powers do act responsibly. But it 
will never be possible to eliminate the 
human factor, the uncontrollable desire 
of evil men to abuse power. It is not the 
possession of power, nuclear or other- 
wise, that threatens mankind; it is man 
himself who provides the potential either 
for good or for destruction. 

The chief goal of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency is to reduce 
nuclear armament. Although nuclear 
armament is the most destructive of 
modern weapons, it is not necessarily the 
decisive factor in shifting the world 
balance of power. The fact that the 
United States has held overwhelming 
nuclear superiority has saved this world 
from the nuclear holocaust. Our over- 
whelming power has dampened Soviet 
nuclear ambitions, and has taught the 
Communists to be somewhat prudent in 
challenging us. Yet the very moment 
when the Communists thought that they 
could gain an advantage over us by in- 
stalling nuclear weapons in Cuba, they 
seized that advantage. So it is our nu- 
clear superiority that has saved the 
world. 

Nevertheless, our nuclear superiority 
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has served only to check the Soviets’ 
use of nuclear weapons. It has not in 
the least reduced the Soviet dream of 
world conquest. 

Our nuclear weapons have held Soviet 
nuclear weapons in check, but our nu- 
clear arsenal has not stopped the So- 
viets from proliferating worldwide sup- 
port to so-called guerrilla movements 
which seek to dissolve legitimate and 
free government. The Soviets have turned 
to diplomacy, economic pressures, con- 
ventional armament supply, and many 
other forms of strengthening their posi- 
tion at the expense of the United States. 
In short, the Soviets are far more so- 
phisticated than we are in advancing 
their own interests and the interest of 
international communism. 

I need hardly point out that the So- 
viets are now engaged in a proxy war 
against us in Vietnam. It seems to me 
incredible and contrary to every dictum 
of commonsense to seek to promote dis- 
armament when the Soviets are arming 
the world against us. We must adopt a 
more sophisticated and less naive view 
of the Soviet designs against us. 

The concept of an arms control and 
disarmament agency is out of date and 
out of step with current developments. 
This Agency was set up in 1961 in an era 
of good feeling based upon self-delusion. 
The exhuberance and momentum of a 
new administration won out against a 
cold view of reality. That false atmos- 
phere has long since dissipated. The 
world is more involved in turmoil and 
aye military actions than ever be- 

ore. 

The ACDA concept has been proved 
wrong both in theory and practice. Its 
very essence today is a sign of the weak- 
ness and indecisiveness of our national 
policies. It is my hope that if this pro- 
gram is not defeated today that it will 
die a natural death in 1971. That date 
will mark 10 years of pursuing a delusion. 

I intend to vote against this bill, and 
if there is no rollcall vote, I wish the 
Yagi to show that I am opposed to 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 5, insert the following be- 
fore the period: “Provided, That this limita- 
tion shall not apply to field test activities 
conducted pursuant to the authority of this 
Act”. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency is con- 
cerned that the cuts made by the Foreign 
Relations Committee may be construed 
as prohibiting the use of research and 
development or other studies conducted 
in whole or in part outside the Agency 
where the field test verification concepts 
for a variety of possible arms control and 
disarmament agreements are involved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that a memorandum submitted to 
me by the Agency outlining the proposi- 
tion in great detail may be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue ACDA FIELD Test PROGRAM 


The amendment to the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act proposed by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee provides that 
not more than $7 million of the funds ap- 
propriated for Fiscal Years 1969-70 may be 
used for the purpose of research, develop- 
ment or other studies conducted in whole 
or in part outside the Agency, whether by 
other Government agencies or by private or 
public institutions or persons. 

We think it important to make clear that 
this restriction does not apply to the Agency’s 
program to field test verification concepts 
for a variety of possible arms control and 
disarmament agreements. 

As Mr. Foster testified before the Com- 
mittee: 

“Under section 2 as well as subsections 
34(c) and 81(b), (e), and (f) of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act, the Agency 
has a special responsibility to develop verifi- 
cation procedures for arms control agree- 
ments. Field testing is often important to 
establish criteria for assured dependability 
of the verification procedures in a given 
agreement requiring inspection. Field testing 
of particular arms control inspection tech- 
niques is useful to protect our national se- 
curity very much as field maneuvers are 
useful to check out the capabilities of our 
armed services. 

“Prior to fiscal year 1968, the Agency and 
the Department of Defense jointly sponsored 
and funded field-test operations under the 
name ‘Project Cloud Gap.’ In past years, 
the Defense Department contributed in the 
neighborhood of $1 million a year to this 
joint enterprise. DOD funding for the project 
was terminated in the Defense Appropria- 
tions Act for fiscal year 1968. Under the cir- 
cumstances, field testing of inspection con- 
cepts by ACDA itself is more important than 
ever if protection of U.S. security is to be 
assured by field-tested verification proposals. 

* . * . . 

“In this connection, I would like to point 
out that, while Congress decided in fiscal 
year 1968 against the continuation of DOD 
funding for Project Cloud Gap, we do not be- 
leve that this action reflected any decision 
by Congress to derogate from ACDA’s respon- 
sibility for field testing arms control and dis- 
armament verification methods. In fact, the 
Congress demonstrated its continued sup- 
port of that responsibility by approving an 
ACDA appropriation that included funds for 
field testing. We have been advised by 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Nitze that DOD’s 
interest in the field testing of arms control 
measures has not diminished in the least. 
DOD has agreed to allow 29 experienced of- 
ficers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force to 
continue to serye with ACDA in field test 
operations although, as the result of the ac- 
tion on the DOD fiscal year 1968 appropria- 
tion, ACDA must pay for their salaries and 
allowances.” 

Our present program must provide for 
completion of a major field test (FT-15) be- 
gun in a previous fiscal year. This field test is 
a joint US-UK exercise, to be conducted this 
summer in a 2,000-square-mile area of 
southern England. It will bring together some 
500 US and UK test operations and support 
personnel in a complex exercise to determine 
the least intrusive, yet most effective, inspec- 
tion procedures and techniques for inspec- 
tion of retained levels of deployed tactical 
ground and air forces. Such a test would be 
very useful in appraising the effectiveness of 
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verification measures connected with any 
plan for mutual reduction of forces in Europe. 

Another planned field test is pertinent to 
the implementation of international safe- 
guards under the nonproliferation treaty. 

Some non-nuclear-weapon powers have ex- 
pressed concern over the possibility of in- 
dustrial espionage by international inspectors 
looking at peaceful nuclear facilities in their 
countries. Although we do not believe there is 
a serious problem of industrial espionage, the 
United States has taken a number of steps to 
allay this concern, including research by the 
Agency on unmanned sensor systems that 
could minimize the number of inspections. 

One element in devising any unintrusive 
system is the problem of transmitting data 
from a given sensor on a peaceful nuclear fa- 
cility to a receiver. In addressing this prob- 
lem, ACDA has sponsored hardware research 
to develop a tamper-proof communications 
link between the sensor and the data re- 
ceiver, Such a system must be field tested to 
determine if the concept developed is, in fact, 
tamper proof. 

Other field tests ACDA considers important 
in providing assurance in our capabilities to 
verify arms control and disarmament agree- 
ments are scheduled for the requested au- 
thorization period. We consider it essential, 
therefore, that a proviso be added to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee amend- 
ment to section 49(a) of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act along the following 
lines: 

“Provided, That this limitation shall not 
apply to field test activities conducted pur- 
suant to the authority of this Act.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the heart 
of the amendment is a proviso that the 
limitation on outside research shall not 
apply to field test activities conducted 
pursuant to the authority of this act. 

Mr. President, I inquire of the junior 
Senator from Illinois whether he de- 
sires time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
5 will the Senator yield to 
me 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have discussed 
this matter with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. It is my understanding that it 
does not change the amounts of money 
allocated for research in this bill. It sim- 
ply gives discretion to the Agency to use 
the amount for the field tests or for 
other research as contemplated. I have 
no objection to the amendment. I am 
perfectly willing to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator from 
Arkansas, and I am grateful to him. 

Before we dispose of the amendment, 
I believe the Senator from Illinois de- 
sires some time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). How much 
time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. How much time does the 
Senator desire? 

Mr. PERCY. Two minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I speak in 
support of this bill. I do not believe 
this is the time to cut down our arms 
control program. At a time when the 
United States is spending $70 billion a 
year on defense—$30 billion a year of 
this amount on war itself—we should be 
giving more rather than less support to 
efforts to find ways of limiting arms 
races. 
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At a time when the Army is spending 
$10 million to process a questionnaire 
about fallout shelters, it does not seem 
unreasonable to allocate at least that 
amount each year to the search for ways 
of reducing the chances that such shel- 
ters will be needed. 

Yet, the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee cuts the authorization for the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
to $17 million for 2 years—a level which 
is $3 million less than granted by the 
House and $5 million less than requested 
by the administration. 

The committee’s cut affects primarily 
the Agency’s external research program. 
While I fully endorse the committee’s 
belief in the value of in-house research, 
I believe that, in a field where there is 
constant need for new ideas, fresh in- 
sights, and detailed technical expertise, 
it is extremely important to supplement 
the efforts of the Agency itself with ef- 
forts by other institutions—whether 
other Government agencies or contrac- 
tors outside the Government. 

The need for such external support 
is dramatized when one compares this 
small Agency, with only about 200 total 
personnel, with the 4½ million civilian 
and military personnel in this Govern- 
ment involved with military matters. 
And even with that huge in-house capa- 
bility, the Defense Establishment spends 
several billions a year on external re- 
search. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is willing, I am pre- 
parad to yield back the remainder of my 

e 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 14940) was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
want to ask for a conference with the 
House on this bill and the appointment of 
conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas move that the 
Senate insist on its amendments and ask 
for a conference? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. AIKEN, 
and Mr. Cartson conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I should like to make these 
remarks concerning the Agency’s efforts. 
First, I wish to commend Mr. Foster, and 
his deputy Mr. Fisher, for their outstand- 
ing performances in negotiating the draft 
Nonproliferation Treaty. Their labors in 
Geneva in this regard have been nothing 
less than heroic. They deserve the Na- 
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tion’s tribute and gratitude for the skill, 
the patience, the persistence and the far- 
sighted vision so amply displayed—in 
circumstances that were often as difficult 
as any of this sort can be. 

In my judgment, it is not enough to 
praise the outstanding performance of 
Messrs. Foster and Fisher. It is critically 
important to the highest national inter- 
ests of this country to strengthen the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
as an institution of our Government. The 
truth is that ACDA represents, in an 
institutional sense, the voice of arms 
restraint, of control of the engines and 
artifacts of warmaking, within the 
highest councils of Government. This 
voice must be a strong, steady, competent 
and self-confident voice, if the system 
of competing institutional advocacy— 
which is the basis of decisionmaking 
in this Nation—is to work in a balanced 
and optimum manner. The perspective, 
the viewpoint and the reasoning of those 
charged with the statutory responsibili- 
ties which Congress has given to ACDA 
ought not to be overbalanced—I might 
even say overawed—in an institutional 
sense, by the agencies which represent 
other viewpoints within the structure and 
councils of our Government. 

Certainly—and as is most proper and 
desirable—the viewpoint and interests 
and considerations represented by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, for instance, is 
and must continue to be given ample 
budgetary support and institutional sta- 
tus and prestige. But a sense of balance in 
the two aspects of our national effort is 
critically important. It is for that reason 
that I voted to increase the authorization 
for the appropriation to provide for more 
activity and research according to the 
amendments proposed by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS OF BOLIVIA 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
are honored today by the visit by a group 
of parliamentarians from a friendly re- 
public to the south, the Republic of 
Bolivia. They are on the Senate floor at 
this time. We have just had the pleasure 
of their presence with the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and have had a very 
pleasant and helpful discussion with 
them. I should like to present our guests 
to the Senate at this time: Congress- 
man Victor Hoz de Vila Bacarreza, Sena- 
tor Guillermo Tineo Leigue, and Con- 
gressman Hugo Torres Suarez. 

[The distinguished visitors rose in 
their places and were greeted with ap- 
plause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
are delighted to have these distinguished 
visitors in the Senate Chamber today. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess for 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon, at 2 o’clock and 4 minutes 
p.m., the Senate took a recess until 2:07 
o’clock p.m. 
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During the recess, the distinguished 
guests were greeted by Members of the 
Senate. 

On expiration of the recess, the Sen- 
ate reassembled and was called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. Youne of 
Ohio). 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair recognizes 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern]. 


HUNGER AND MALNUTRITION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, there 
is today being released a report by the 
Citizens Board of Inquiry into Hunger 
and Malnutrition in the United States 
demonstrating anew that millions of in- 
fants, schoolchildren, and adults in this 
affluent Nation are undernourished. Per- 
manent physical and mental impair- 
ments stemming from malnutrition are 
widespread both in our cities and rural 
areas. 

Entitled “Hunger, U.S.A.” the new 
report is a study of the inadequacies of 
our food distribution programs among 
the poor. However well intentioned, these 
programs still leave a painful hunger 
gap among multitudes of Americans 
condemned to half lives because of dep- 
rivations beyond their own control in 
both childhood and adult life. 

The one statistical summary of the 
overall situation in the report is that 
only 18 percent of the 30 million poorest 
Americans are receiving Federal food 
aid. That cold statistic is highlighted by 
numerous heartrending stories of hu- 
man suffering. 

There is sufficient evidence to indict 
our food distribution efforts on the fol- 
lowing charges, the report tells us: 

1. Hunger and malnutrition exists in this 
country, affecting millions of our fellow 
Americans and increasing in severity and 
extent from year to year. 

2. Hunger and malnutrition take their toll 
in this country in the form of infant deaths, 
organic brain damage, retarded growth and 
learning rates, increased vulnerability to dis- 
ease, withdrawal, apathy, frustration and 
violence, 

3. There is a shocking absence of knowl- 
edge in this country about the extent and 
severity of malnutrition—a lack of informa- 
tion and action which stands in marked 
contrast to our recorded knowledge in other 
countries. 

4. Federal efforts aimed at securing ade- 
quate nutrition for the needy have failed to 
reach a significant portion of the poor and to 
help those it did reach in any substantial 
or satisfying degree. 

5. The failure of federal efforts to feed 
the poor cannot be divorced from our agri- 
cultural policy, the congressional commit- 
tees that dictate that policy, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture that implements 
it; for hunger and malnutrition in a coun- 
try of abundance must be seen as con- 
sequences of a political and economic system 
that spends billions to remove food from 
the market, to limit production, to retire 
land from production, to guarantee and 
sustain profits for the producer. 

Perhaps more surprising and shocking is 
the extent to which it now rests within our 
power substantially to alleviate hunger and 
malnutrition .... 
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I shall comment later on as to what I 
regard to be an injustice in singling out 
agriculture in such a blanket indictment, 
but I want now to mention another study. 

Last Monday, five national groups of 
church women told us that the school 
lunch program is reaching only one- 
third of the 6 million children who need 
free or low-cost lunches. Federal, State, 
and local support of the program, in- 
tended not only to guard the lives and 
the health of our children but to make 
them capable of acquiring an education, 
has been inadequate to achieve its most 
important objective—providing adequate 
nutrition to those children who, because 
of their parents’ economic situation, 
could not otherwise be nourished ade- 
quately. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, who has been such an effective 
leader in spotlighting the problems of 
malnutrition and hunger in various parts 
of the country. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
South Dakota. I wish to commend him 
for the action he is taking in the speech 
he is presently making. 

I believe it is very important, indeed, 
that there should be a select committee of 
the Senate composed of representative 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, and the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and other 
Senators appointed by the Vice President, 
without regard to committee assignment, 
because in my view we are not doing 
nearly enough at the executive level or in 
the approach by Congress to see that no 
American man, woman, or child, and par- 
ticularly children, should suffer from 
malnutrition, hunger, or, indeed, star- 
vation. 

As the Senator has been kind enough 
to mention, the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment, Manpower, and Poverty, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, 
made an extensive investigation into this 
question last year. The committee held 
hearings and took testimony in Missis- 
sippi and elsewhere, and established the 
fact that there are clearly a great many 
Americans, and including American chil- 
dren, suffering from hunger, malnutri- 
tion, and, indeed, starvation. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota for what he has 
done. I am quite sure that most, if not 
all, members of the Subcommittee on 
Employment, Manpower, and Poverty 
will want to join in this effort. 

I am a little more critical of the De- 
partment of Agriculture than is the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota because I do feel 
that when the bill sponsored by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] was 
passed by the Senate, and subsequently 
by the House of Representatives, author- 
izing substantial sums of money to be 
spent for relieving the hunger of our 
children in affected areas, the Depart- 
ment dragged its feet badly and is still 
dragging its feet in putting that measure 
to work. 

I hope the speech of the Senator from 
South Dakota will spur the Secretary of 
Agriculture and his bureaucracy, because 
they have plenty of money, if they want 
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to use it, to be sure that nobody in 
America suffers from hunger, malnutri- 
tion, or starvation. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am not defending 
the administration of these programs. 
The point I make is that we should ask 
ourselves whether the Department of 
Agriculture is the actual and proper 
agency to carry the major burden of 
what is essentially a welfare program 
geared to the health and well-being of 
our people. However, I do not say all 
has been done that could have been. 

Mr. CLARK. My guess has been all 
along—and I request the attention of the 
Senator from New York in this matter— 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity 
with its particular interest in our pov- 
erty-stricken States, is better equipped 
than either the Department of Agricul- 
ture or even the Public Health Service, 
to feed the hungry. However, I agree that 
this matter could well be investigated by 
the select committee of which the Sena- 
tor speaks. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that the Senator from South 
Dakota has made the proposal which he 
has suggested. I shall not interrupt the 
Senator at length nor shall I express 
my pleasure as fully as I feel it. 

Many of us have the impression, and 
some of us have seen studies which sup- 
port the feeling, that in this land of 
plenty there are plenty who do not eat 
very well. 

I do not know how many Americans 
with incomes of less than $2,000 a year 
are actually given Federal assistance to 
enable them to have some kind of nutri- 
tional diet, but I have heard shockingly 
low estimates. I do know that a great 
many children, including those in 
schools, and most particularly preschool 
children in this country today, are not 
getting the kind of nutritional food that 
the most coldhearted, the most sharp- 
eyed bookkeeper would defend as decent 
in a land where the opportunity to give 
that child a decent meal is great. 

The difficulty is that because of the 
several committees, all of which have a 
measurable responsibility in this area, 
we are not able to zero in on the problem, 
identify its extent, the opportunities to 
meet the need, and then the action that 
would insure that the need is met. 

Therefore, it would seem to me that 
the select committee that the Senator 
from South Dakota now proposes may be 
the most effective means promptly of 
making sure that this country does do 
justice to men and women, pensioners 
and little children alike who today go to 
bed hungry. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I want to thank the 
Senator from Michigan, and also take 
advantage of this occasion to express my 
appreciation for his leadership last week 
in restoring the school lunch program 
to the level authorized by the House, 
which was one of the really constructive 
and significant steps that we have taken 
in the Senate this year. I commend the 
Senator from Michigan for making it 
possible. 

Mr. President, I am distressed at the 
picture described in last week’s school 
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lunch report, “Their Daily Bread,” of 
children who have no breakfasts, and 
nothing to pack for lunch, who have to 
watch their classmates eat lunch— 
lunches for which we put up some part 
of the cost, but not enough to feed all 
the children who cannot pay the 20 to 45 
cents required toward the full cost. A few 
of the unfortunate children scavenge 
crusts or share the lunches of compas- 
sionate classmates and teachers, but 
thousands of them—at near starvation— 
get nothing at all. These malnourished 
children do not have a chance to absorb 
the education being made available to 
them, and it is almost a certainty that 
one day in later life they will be criti- 
cized as ignorant and lazy; a lethargy 
that is actually no fault of their own but 
the fault of society. 

The new report, “Hunger, U.S. A.,“ tells 
us: 

If you will go look, you will find America 
a shocking place. 

No other Western country permits such a 
large proportion of its people to endure the 
lives we press on our poor, To make four- 
fifths of a nation more affluent than any peo- 


ple in history, we have to degrade one-fifth 
mercilessly. 


We learn from the report that the in- 
troduction of the food stamp program 
in some counties, as a consequence of the 
simultaneous discontinuance of direct 
free food distribution, often results in 
cutting off aid to thousands of the very 
poorest people—those who do not have 
even a small amount of money to pay 
toward stamps. 

We learn that State and local cooper- 
ation, which works wonderfully well in 
some areas, breaks down in others and 
becomes a barrier between Federal as- 
sistance and oppressed minorities in 
others. 

Copies of the report will be made avail- 
able to all Senators, I am advised. I, 
therefore, shall not attempt to review 
or even summarize it. It is something 
every Member should read, for the exist- 
ence of this unmet hunger—a national 
shame in itself—is a revelation of one 
important source of the schisms that are 
threatening our society today. As the 
report comments: 

In a land of affluence and agricultural 
plenty, it (hunger) cannot help but aggra- 
vate a sense of injustice, of grievance, of 
frustration and revolt. 


I want to return to the indictment 
of the performance of agricultural agen- 
cies contained in the new study. It re- 
views correctly the fact that Federal food 
distribution programs have grown out 
of agricultural surplus disposal pro- 
grams; that we did not approach the 
food needs of the poor from the stand- 
point of meeting human needs. The food 
distribution programs exist mainly be- 
cause we diverted surplus commodities 
which were creating agricultural prob- 
lems to welfare uses for whatever good 
they would do. 

As a consequence of this approach— 
diversion of surpluses—to which we make 
a continuing allocation of 30 percent of 
all import duty collections, there are 
sometimes millions of dollars not used 
for surplus removal which revert to the 
Treasury although millions of people are 
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still hungry. A total of $208 million re- 
verted in 1966, and another $181 million 
reverted in 1967. Only relatively small 
amounts reverted in 1965 and 1964—not 
because unmet human hunger was less 
acute but because livestock prices were 
low, marketings were heavy and there 
was an obviously large surplus of meat 
to be removed from the markets. 

Because I believe that farmers are en- 
titled to full parity, and supplies which 
depress prices below that level are sur- 
plus to a “proper market”—and I quote 
those last two words—I would have spent 
all of that section 32 money to remove 
surpluses and divert them. My definition 
of surplus would have differed from the 
yardstick used. But regardless of such 
differences in view, the basic fact re- 
mains that the Department of Agricul- 
ture is not a welfare agency in the sense 
of immediate and direct aid to the poor. 
Its mission is the welfare of agriculture. 

I am personally very proud of the fact 
that out of the compassion of farm-ori- 
ented policymakers, administrators, and 
citizens there has developed a Federal 
effort to provide our disadvantaged peo- 
ple with food. I am proud that recogni- 
tion that food is essential to successful 
education, and that the school milk and 
school lunch programs to provide that 
essential originated in the agricultural 
sector. I am proud that an agricultural 
economist in the Department of Agri- 
culture, Frederick V. Waugh, and an 
agricultural administrator, Milo Perkins, 
conceived and promoted the food stamp 
program—essentially a two-price system 
to make adequate food available to lower 
income citizens, and to help close both 
the farm income and the nutrition gap in 
the Nation. I am proud that our food- 
for-peace legislation came out of agri- 
culture. 

I feel that “Hunger, U.S.A.” is a little 
long on criticism of the adequacy of the 
human welfare job agriculture has not 
done and short on praise of the agricul- 
tural sector for doing all that it has done. 

But history will allocate credit and 
place blame, and it is really not impor- 
tant to allocate it now. 

What is important is that there is a 
serious food gap in the United States 
today. 


We need to meet it just as speedily as is 
humanly possible. 

It is long past time that we quit relying 
on diversion of unplanned surpluses to 
provide food for people trapped in 
poverty and want. 

It is time that we took a look at our 
programs to meet basic human needs for 
food, clothing and other necessities of 
life and health and useful citizenship 
from the standpoint of our obligations 
as a civilized people toward our fellow 
men. 

It is time that we arrayed all the 
things that we are doing through the De- 
partment of Agriculture, through the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the economic opportunity program, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and else- 
where in Government—the whole patch- 
work of programs, and that is what it 
is—and examine their purposes and their 
adequacy from the viewpoint of our so- 
cial responsibilities, and then developed 
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a coordinated program or programs to 
meet basic human requirements for food, 
clothing and other necessities of life 
among our disadvantaged people. 

Believing this, several of us in the 
Senate, Senators MONDALE, Bocas, HAT- 
FIELD, and I, have looked into the situa- 
tion, have concluded that a group of five 
Senators from the Agriculture Commit- 
tee, five from the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, and five appointed 
without regard to committee assignment 
by the President of the Senate, should be 
designated as a select committee to study 
the existing programs, the needs, and 
jurisdictional problems, and report back 
to the Senate by the opening of the 91st 
Congress. 

We have prepared a Senate resolution 
which provides for such a select com- 
mittee and instructs agencies of Govern- 
ment with any applicable authorities, 
meantime, to do their utmost to alleviate 
want and hunger. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the draft of the proposed 
resolution printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 


Whereas it is policy of the Senate of the 
United States that every resident of the Na- 
tion should be assured the basic food, cloth- 
ing and other necessities essential to life and 
health, and 

Whereas surveys conducted by Govern- 
ment agencies and responsible groups of 
citizens show that in spite of America’s 
abundance of food, fiber and other resources 
our Federal food programs reach only 18 per- 
cent of the poor and millions of citizens lack 
adequate quantities and/or quality of food, 
resulting in the lifetime impairment of chil- 
dren mentally and physically, and in un- 
necessary disease, suffering and premature 
deaths among both young and adults, and 

Whereas restricted use of programs au- 
thorized by Congress, reversion of funds, 
divisions of responsibility and authority 
within Congress and administrative agencies, 
unwise regulations and other obstacles im- 
pede and frustrate efforts to banish starva- 
tion and want for necessities among desper- 
ately disadvantaged poor within our Nation; 
Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the United 
States, That the President, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and any and all other agencies with applica- 
ble authorities shall use to the fullest possi- 
ble their authorities under existing laws, in- 
cluding the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, the Johnson-O’Malley Act, sec- 
tion 32 of the Tariff Act of 1935, the OEO 
Food Assistance Act, the school lunch and all 
other authorities for child and relief com- 
modity programs, to meet immediately the 
food, fiber, and other basic needs of the Na- 
tion’s poor to the fullest extent possible; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That there is established a select 
committee of the Senate composed of three 
majority and two minority members of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
three majority and two minority members of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and three majority and two minority Mem- 
bers of the Senate appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate without regard to com- 
mittee assignment, to study the unmet basic 
needs among the people of the United States 
and to report back to the Senate not later 
than the opening of the 91st Congress legis- 
lation necessary to establish a coordinated 
program or programs which will assure every 
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United States resident adequate food, cloth- 
ing and other basic necessities of life and 
health; provided further, that the select 
committee shall recommend to the Senate 
appropriate procedures for onal 
consideration and oversight of such coordi- 
nated programs. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce that on Friday of this week, I 
shall introduce the resolution for myself, 
Senators MONDALE, Boccs, HATFIELD, and 
any others who care to cosponsor it who 
so notify me of their desire. We believe 
that the proposed resolution offers a 
means for all concerned to face up to the 
problem of want for basic necessities in 
our country, resolve such comparatively 
inconsequential questions as just where 
the costs go in the budget, and develop 
a strategy to end the paradox of want 
and starvation in the most affluent so- 
ciety in the history of mankind. 

We invite all Senators to join us as co- 
sponsors. Any who will join can call my 
office and they will be put on the resolu- 
tion when it is formally introduced on 
Friday 


The resolution now carries the spon- 
sorship of Senators MONDALE, Boccs, 
HATFIELD, and CLARK, as well as all 
others who notify me during the course 
of the week. The Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Youne], the present occupant of 
the chair, has asked that his name also 
be added as a cosponsor, as well as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScorrT], 
and I ask unanimous consent that that 
be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota also add me 
as a cosponsor? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am particularly 
happy to do so because of the strong 
interest the Senator from New York has 
taken in the problems of malnutrition 
and the leadership he has provided 
thereon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] be added as a 
cosponsor. ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is what we were 
talking about when we were unable to 
carry the Stennis bill. It has been criti- 
cally important, and we are learning 
more and more. While society serves 
very ably the 80 percent of our Nation, it 
raises serious deficiencies among the 20 
percent in the underpar economic cate- 
gory. That is one of the most shocking 
manifestations of it. We actually found 
hunger verging on starvation and mal- 
nutrition in children. I think that is a 
very important reason and I am pleased 
to join the Senator as a cosponsor of 
the resolution. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
most pleased to sponsor the resolution 
introduced by the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. 
The resolution indicates the very high 
degree of urgency that we attach to the 
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problem of starvation and malnutrition 
in the United States today. 

In a report released today by a com- 
mittee of distinguished citizens on hun- 
ger in the United States, a shocking 
picture of neglect and tragedy is shown. 
The foreword of this report points out 
two functions intended to be served by it; 
First, that the public and Government 
have been slow to respond to starvation; 
and second, that the public will in fact 
respond when it knows all the facts. 

The proposed select committee to be 
established by this resolution should pro- 
vide a special forum for bringing public 
opinion to bear on the problem. I believe, 
too, with the report that the public will 
act to force its Government to eliminate 
hunger when it knows the magnitude 
and depth of the tragedy. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senator McGovern and 
other Senators in sponsoring the Sen- 
ate resolution: First, urging the execu- 
tive department to use all existing leg- 
islation to meet immediately the food, 
fiber, and other basic needs of the Na- 
tion’s poor; and, second, providing for 
the establishment of a select commit- 
tee of the Senate to study the unfilled 
basic human needs of residents of the 
United States to the end that every US. 
resident be assured the basic food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessities essential to life 
and health. 

Despite our abundance of food, fiber, 
and other resources; despite our affluent 
society; despite our highest living stand- 
ard in the world; surveys by a Senate 
subcommittee and responsible groups of 
citizens show that there is widespread 
hunger and malnutrition in the United 
States. This has been confirmed by a 
report made public today, of a citizens’ 
board of inquiry into hunger and mal- 
nutrition in the United States. The board 
found concrete evidence of chronic hun- 
ger and malnutrition in every part of 
this country, as a result either of field 
trips or hearings or upon a review of all 
available studies evaluating the nutri- 
tional status of the poor. 

The board’s report states: 

That substantial numbers of new-born, 
who survive the hazards of birth and live 
through the first month, die between the 
second month and their second birthday 
from causes which can be traced directly and 
primarily to malnutrition. 

That protein deprivation between the 
ages of six months and a year and one-half 
causes permanent and irreversible brain dam- 
age to some young infants. 

That nutritional anemia, stemming pri- 
marily from protein deficiency and iron de- 
ficiency, was commonly found in percentages 
ranging from 30 to 70 percent among chil- 
dren from poverty backgrounds. 

That teachers report children who come 
to school without breakfast, who are too 
hungry to learn, and in such pain that they 
must be taken home or sent to the school 
nursery. 

That mother after mother in region after 
region reported that the cupboard was bare, 
sometimes at the beginning and throughout 
the month, sometimes only the last week of 
the month. 

That doctors personally testified to seeing 
case alter case of premature deaths, infant 
deaths, and vulnerability to secondary in- 
fection, all of which were attributable to our 
indicative of malnutrition. 

That in some communities people band 
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together to share the little food they have, 
living from hand to mouth. 

That the aged living alone, subsist on liq- 
uid foods that provide inadequate suste- 
nance, 


It is imperative that the executive de- 
partment use all of its existing authority 
to meet this shocking and widespread 
problem of hunger and malnutrition in 
the United States. And it is impor- 
tant that the Senate establish a select 
committee of study and oversight to 
meet the Senate’s responsibility in this 
problem area. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am happy to yield 
to the Senatoz from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, since I 
was not in the Chamber when the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota proposed his 
resolution, I should like to ask him: The 
resolution will be composed of members 
from which committees? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Five members from 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry; five members from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and five 
members to be named by the President of 
the Senate without regard to committee 
assignment. They would report back on 
the whole problem of malnutrition in the 
United States and the problems in the 
existing administration of various food 
programs in this country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Such as? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Department of 
Agriculture, HEW, OEO, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and any other agency in- 
volved in the handling and distribution 
of food to the needy. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
knows, I opposed an amendment to the 
school breakfast bill that was presented 
here last week. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The substitute for the 
committee amendment provided a fund 
of $32 million for 3 years in order to feed 
children in day-care centers and nursery 
schools. I was, and am, not opposed to 
feeding children, of course, but I am op- 
posed to mixing these new programs 
with the school lunch program. As the 
Senator knows, I authored the school 
lunch program over 20 years ago. Two 
years ago, we put in the school breakfast 
program on a trial basis. From the infor- 
mation I was able to gather, that pro- 
gram has worked pretty well. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did not object to 
renewal or extension of the school break- 
fast program for another 2 years at the 
amount fixed by the Department in order 
to expand and gain further experience. 

Now, what prompts the Senator to ask 
for such an investigation? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Before the Senator 
came into the Chamber, I was defending 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Committees on Agriculture. I do not 
think it is fair to single out Agriculture 
for the fact that there is hunger in the 
United States. The purpose of my resolu- 
tion and the purpose of the select com- 
mittee, if Congress sees fit to move in 
that direction, would be to look at how 
the present food distribution programs 
are being administered and human needs 
that admittedly, fall into another area of 
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government, to see if there are not prob- 
lems that overlap, and to see if the pro- 
grams and administration could be im- 
proved. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
knows, OEO has a feeding program along 
the line that was intended, under the 
substitute adopted last week, and I un- 
derstand that HEW has a feeding pro- 
gram also. Is it the Senator’s idea to try 
to consolidate this? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I would hope that 
maybe some consolidation could come. 
I am not proposing a new agency or try- 
ing to beg the question. I really do not 
know what recommendations will come 
out of a select committee of this kind. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When does the Sena- 
tor expect to file his resolution? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I expect to do so on 
Friday. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To what committee 
will that be referred? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I could not answer 
that. I expect that would have to be re- 
solved by the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Because I should like 
to see it. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator will 
certainly get a copy of it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Our committee is well 
able to look at a matter of that kind. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that my assumption is it could be 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry but I, of course, do not 
know that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I presume that it 
should be because it certainly covers pro- 
grams which have been under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for a long period of time. Even more 
so than OEO and HEW. Food distribu- 
tion, in several forms by the Department 
of Agriculture has been authorized by 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes. I appreciate the 
Senator’s comments. I have indicated my 
pride that concern for human welfare 
has been shown by our committee in 
initiating distribution of surpluses to 
unfortunate people and suggest we 
should also look at the matter from the 
standpoint of meeting human needs— 
welfare of individuals. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the business now before the 
Senate with regard to the previous order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from West 
Virginia that there is no pending busi- 
ness, but the Chair is informed that, pre- 
viously, there was an order to extend to 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] 30 minutes in which to speak. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes, notwithstanding the 
previous order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
call the Senate’s attention to the rather 
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critically important statement made last 
Friday by the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Mr. Martin, in which he 
said: 

The Nation is in the midst of the worst 
financial crisis since 1931. 


He also said: 

I hope I am not being too emotional about 
our situation, but we are faced with an in- 
tolerable budget deficit and also an intoler- 
able deficit in our international balance of 
payments. Both have to be corrected over 
the next few years or the United States is 
going to face either an uncontrollable infia- 
tion or an uncontrollable recession. 


Mr. President, correcting these prob- 
lems over the next few years is very dif- 
ferent from being in the “worst financial 
crisis since 1931,” as 1931, and leading 
into 1932, was at the height of the de- 
pression which closed the banks and re- 
sulted in 13 or 14 million unemployed. 
It seems to me that statement is, in our 
defense lexicon, an overkill. One cannot 
couple that tremendous and sensational 
finding of imminent and the gravest kind 
of emergency with the fact that unless 
we do something about it things are go- 
ing to get badly fouled up “in the next 
few years.” 

Mr. President, a very responsible Gov- 
ernment official spoke. What he says is 
going to be looked and listened to all 
over the world. I agree that our situa- 
tion is very serious, but I hope it is not 
emotionalism which dictated the rise in 
the discount rate to the highest since 
1929, because it is going to be too taxing 
and too trying for many people, for peo- 
ple in small business and people trying 
to get home mortgages, and for the whole 
business and financial community. 

I have agreed with Chairman Martin 
that we must have a tax increase and 
an expenditure reduction. With the 
valiant comradeship of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS I, I have 
worked to bring that about. 

I hope Chairman Martin will take 
occasion to put the situation in focus 
and point out that we are in a grave 
dilemma and terrible crisis, without any 
question, but we are not facing a 1932 
depression and that we can act, and that 
action of a vigorous character is avail- 
able, which can right the situation. 

I join with him in the expectation that 
action will arise on the Senate-passed 
excise tax bill, which is combined with 
a $6 billion cut in spending for fiscal 
year 1969 and a 10-percent tax sur- 
charge. 

I speak only because I hope very much 
the world will not take from Mr. 
Martin’s speech the impression that we 
are helpless in the matter, that Con- 
gress is mindless and heedless of what is 
going on in the country; and, second, 
to say that the rise in the discount rate 
is hopefully not a response to emotional- 
ism, because it is serious and worrisome, 
and that there will have to be action by 
the other body as the Senate has acted 
to deal in a direct way with this crisis. 

Much as I appreciate the concern of 
Mr. Martin—it may have a desirable 
effect—I do not think it should be taken 
as meaning that we are headed into a 
1932 type of depression. I do not think 
so. I am sure Mr. Martin does not think 
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so. That does not seem to be the opinion 
of the most astute experts in this 
country. 

I very much hope that the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee will take another good 
look at the state of our economy in the 
near future to ascertain what the effects 
on the economy could be of the excise 
tax, the surcharge, spending cut pack- 
age passed by the Senate combined with 
the higher discount rate. Such hearings 
would be vitally important to guide the 
fiscal decisions of Congress at this time. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be a brief quorum call before the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MoND] is recognized, and I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

1 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESPECT FOR LAW AND ORDER 
MUST BE RESTORED 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, at 
the end of a surge of riots that swept 
across the country following the death 
of Martin Luther King, most thoughtful 
Americans hoped for an end to violence 
and disorder. 

It is clear from the developments of 
recent days that the situation is still 
tense and that feelings run very deep. 
For example, here in the city of Wash- 
ington, at least eight fires were set by 
arsonists in the past few days. One store 
was burned only days after it had re- 
stocked its shelves replacing goods that 
had been stolen by looters the week be- 
fore. Just last night arsonists set fire to 
a store at 14th and U Streets in North- 
west Washington, D.C. 

It is apparent that the American peo- 
ple must capitalize on the major lessons 
learned from the breakdown of law and 
order that shocked the world. It appears 
to me that two conclusions have emerged 
from the experience of our violated cities. 
First, it is absolutely necessary that the 
leadership of our country at all levels— 
Federal, State, and local—act to restore 
respect for law and order. Second, this 
responsibility must be equally shared 
with the informal leaders of the mi- 
norities. 

With regard to the restoration of law 
and order, it is my belief that greater 
use of police power must be exerted in 
the early stages of a disorder. Although 
many officials and writers today are ap- 
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plauding the restraint exhibited during 
the recent riots, many others deplore the 
fact that riots were simply allowed to 
run their course. 

There will always be lawbreakers 
among us; in fact, social studies show 
that most populations have a small per- 
centage of people who are inclined to- 
ward criminal acts. However, there is a 
great deal of difference between isolated 
incidents of crime and the kind of mob 
violence that our country experienced 
recently. Law enforcers are authorized to 
use such “force as necessary to control 
the situation” in making arrests of fel- 
ons. Under District of Columbia law, 
both arson and looting, which is second- 
degree burglary, are felonies. Yet, in the 
city of Washington, as well as in many 
other cities, no real force was applied to 
stop looters and arsonists. Photographs 
and police reports show the results of 
these policies that hamstring law en- 
forcement officers. The police and sol- 
diers were under orders to fire only in 
self-defense. 

In anticipation of riots here in the 
Nation’s Capital, in March of this year I 
wrote Attorney General Ramsey Clark 
urging that necessary steps be taken to 
deal with any disorders. My correspond- 
ence was answered by Assistant Attorney 
General Fred M. Vinson, Jr., who as- 
sured me that the Justice Department 
was keeping abreast of developments 
with respect to riots in Washington. In 
the last paragraph of his letter, Mr. 
Vinson made a statement of assurance 
as follows: 

You may be assured that interested law 
enforcement agencies will be prepared to 
meet whatever contingencies may arise, and 
that no one will be permitted to engage with 
impunity in illegal activities in the vicinity 
of the Capitol or elsewhere in the city. 


Anyone who watched what took place 
here in Washington during the weekend 
of April 4-7 knows that certain elements 
of this city were allowed to “engage with 
impunity in illegal activity.” This policy 
sacrificed the property of hard-working 
citizens rather than employ the power 
necessary to control the criminals in- 
volved. 

I mentioned earlier that the minority 
leaders must share some of the responsi- 
bility for returning reason to their peo- 
ple. It is up to them to speak out against 
burning, stealing, and killing. They, bet- 
ter than anyone else, can get across the 
message that this is no way to achieve 
the economic and social goals to which 
they aspire. 

In this regard, it is particularly puz- 
zling that Washington should suffer so 
much from the hands of the Negro citi- 
zens. There are few cities in the country 
where this group is more in control or 
more involved with the future of their 
city. Washington’s population is almost 
two-thirds Negro. It has a Negro Mayor, 
and Negroes hold majorities on the City 
Council, Board of Education, and many 
other important public bodies. The police 
force is nearly one-fourth Negro; schools 
and public accommodations have been 
totally integrated. The Federal and Dis- 
trict of Columbia Government employees 
are 30 and 55 percent Negro, respectively. 
The city has an excellent record for co- 
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operation in meeting racial problems. 
Yet, the senseless burning and looting 
began in this environment. 

I urge my colleagues, as well as the 
American people, to take advantage of 
the examples of the past 2 weeks, and 
seek to bring order out of the chaos. The 
primary lessons that require immediate 
recognition are, first, to insist on law 
and order and permit the use of neces- 
sary force to maintain it; and second, to 
encourage leaders of the Negro com- 
munities throughout this country to 
exert a restraining influence upon the 
more reckless members of their race. 

Toward that end, Mr. President, I 
suggest that the advocation of restraint, 
and the exertion of the good will and 
offices of Negro leaders could be used now 
with best effect for the prevention of the 
proposed poor people’s march on Wash- 
ington 


I am not certain that my colleagues 
here in the Senate realize the dangerous 
potential of this protest. Let me cite some 
of the actions that are planned. 

According to the leaders of the march, 
the ultimate purpose is to “raise the 
moral issue of the 35 million poor people 
in this country.” They hope to persuade 
the Congress to underwrite a $20-billion- 
a-year program including guaranteed 
annual income, slum eradication, and in- 
creased aid to ghetto schools. To achieve 
this goal they plan to come to Wash- 
ington to demand compliance by demon- 
strations. 

If the Congress refuses these demands, 
the demonstrators are prepared to esca- 
late their demonstrations by sit-ins in 
various offices of the Congress, in the 
streets, and in the local hospitals. As a 
last resort they have plans to form 
human barricades to block the bridges 
and main highways leading to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

What will be the results of these ac- 
tions? 

It is quite conceivable that the demon- 
strators will be able to bring the Gov- 
ernment machinery to a grinding halt. 

It is almost a certainty that there will 
be more violence. 

It is certain that the Washington 
Metropolitan Police will need the Na- 
tional Guard and Federal troops to main- 
tain some semblance of order. 

It is a certainty that local business- 
men face a loss of revenue. 

It is a certainty that communism’s 
worldwide propaganda machine will 
cable home dispatches on the misery of 
these oppressed Americans, and will 
exaggerate any further violence so that 
it will damage the prestige of the United 
States. 

And, finally, it is almost certain that 
the march and demonstrations will cause 
a violent backlash of public opinion 
among the remainder of the American 
populace—the people whose taxes pay 
for the welfare and unemployment pro- 
grams. 

In short, I believe that the poor people 
stand to lose much more than they might 
gain from their drastic plans. 

Already we are beginning to see some 
of the adverse effects. The hotel associa- 
tion reports thousands of cancellations 
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of tourists who would otherwise be visit- 
ing Washington during the height of 
the tourist season. Washington metro- 
politan hotels have sales of approxi- 
mately $10 million a month during this 
time of the year. With the loss of reve- 
nue already experienced and the further 
loss now anticipated, the hotel associa- 
tion reports that many small hotels of 
the area may be put out of business. 

Yesterday the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference announced the 
new timetable for the poor people’s cam- 
paign in Washington. It showed an 
elaborate schedule of caravans originat- 
ing from Mississippi, Chicago, and Bos- 
ton to converge on Washington. It pro- 
vided for a cadre to arrive on May 13 to 
begin construction of shanty towns to 
house the demonstrators. It also sched- 
ules May 21 as the commencement of 
major demonstrations, followed by a 
mass march on May 30 through down- 
town Washington with all caravans and 
thousands of local residents. 

Mr. President, I submit that this poor 
people’s march is potentially dangerous 
and explosive. It will be expensive, chan- 
neling away millions of Government 
funds that might be better spent in the 
behalf of the very people who are march- 
ing. It will cost private enterprise mil- 
lions in lost revenue. And who knows 
what the toll in human life might reach 
if lawless elements resort to violence? 

In this regard, I invite attention to an 
editorial of the March 30, 1968, edition 
of the New York Times on the Memphis 
protest. The editorial stated that the 
Memphis riot showed that nonviolent 
protest if taken to the streets can be 
used as a cover by rowdy elements bent 
on violence. In support of this statement 
the editor pointed out: 

After all, 6,000 persons participated in the 
Memphis march, yet officials estimate that 
no more than 50 teen-agers took part in the 
window-smashing and looting. 


I also invite attention to a statement 
made by Mr. Roy Wilkins, executive sec- 
retary of the NAACP. This appeared in 
the Washington Post April 3, 1968, issue. 
Speaking to the National Press Club, 
Wilkins said: 

There are always some mavericks in any 
large group, and if a maverick in the rear 
ranks of the march decides to throw a brick 
through a window, there is nothing Dr. King 
can do about it. 


The plight of businessmen, many of 
whom have been wiped out by the surge 
of riots across the country, was high- 
lighted by an article in the New York 
Times April 16, 1968, issue which re- 
ported that 100 Negro and Puerto Rican 
operators of small businesses had lodged 
a protest with Mayor Lindsay. The police, 
they said, were too slow and hundreds 
of stores had been totally destroyed. One 
reported that places in Brownsville 
looked as if they had been bombed out. 
This is what the demonstrators did to 
members of their own minority group. 

Mr. President, I think that it is time 
for the leadership of the country to take 
some positive action to stop further 
trouble. I believe that the Mayor of 
Washington and the Secretary of the In- 
terior should see to it that no permits 
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are granted for demonstrations in the 
Nation’s Capital, where violence is apt 
to occur in a march of this kind. 

In this regard, I invite attention to two 
decisions of the Supreme Court which 
say that the freedoms of speech and as- 
sembly are not licenses to create public 
disorder and violence. These are Coz v. 
Louisiana, 379 U.S. 559 (1965) and 
Walker v. City of Birmingham, 388 U.S. 
307 (1967). These decisions reject the 
use of the first and 14th amendments as 
ground for patrolling, marching, and 
picketing. They further point out: 

Civil liberties guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution imply the existence of an organized 
society maintaining public order. 


In conclusion, Mr. President, I believe 
that the leaders of the poor people’s cam- 
paign should be reminded that there are 
twice as many poor white people in this 
country as there are poor Negroes. By 
that token, if the poor people’s march 
does not have twice as many whites as 
Negroes, then it will not represent the 
poor. On the contrary, it will be just an- 
other racial demonstration. 

Finally, if all attempts to dissuade the 
leaders against this march fail, I would 
like to offer a substitute goal for them 
to consider. Instead of marching on 
Washington for the avowed purpose of 
obstructing, let them do something posi- 
tive and beneficial for the Negroes who 
live in the burned out areas of the city. 
Let this march become a “clean up 
march.” If the marchers will come to 
Washington to clean up the rubble of 
their Nation’s Capital I am certain that 
local authorities will make shovels, 
wheelbarrows, trucks, and other equip- 
ment available. Let the marchers come 
to town to work for wages, and not to 
depend on charity. Let them come to re- 
build, not to tear down. 

I challenge the leaders of the poor 
people’s campaign to direct the great 
energies of their marchers toward this 
constructive goal. 

If they do, Mr. President, I predict a 
great deal more sympathy for their 
cause. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing editorials be placed in the RECORD: 
“Order Must Overcome,” the News and 
Courier, Charleston, S.C., April 10, 1968; 
“Orgy of Crime Is a Mystery,” by 
David Lawrence, the Columbia Record, 
Columbia, S.C., April 15, 1968; “Reason 
Must Replace the Tumult,” the Green- 
ville News, Greenville, S.C., April 12, 
1968; “Congress and Coercion,” the State, 
Columbia, S.C., April 12, 1968; and 
“Burning Washington,” by Holmes Alex- 
ander, the News and Courier, Charleston, 
S.C., April 13, 1968; “Wreckers Inactive 
as Rubble Remains in Ravaged Area,” 
the Washington Daily News, April 22, 
1968. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the News and Courier (Charleston, 
S. C.), Apr. 10, 1968] 
ORDER MUST OVERCOME 

If racial turmoil tells us anything, it is 
that utopia won’t be created overnight. No 
amount of federal spending, social engineer- 
ing or enactment of civil rights laws will alter 
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instantly the human condition. Both the 
assassination of Martin Luther King and the 
riots in the cities testify to the enduring 
fact of savage behavior in a supposedly civil- 
ized country. 

President Johnson’s decision against ad- 
dressing Congress at this time may be indic- 
ative of a new realization in the White 
House that conventional formulas for pacifi- 
cation—federal spending and new “rights” 
legislation—aren’t applicable at this time. 

For years, American liberals have revealed 
an astonishing capacity for self-deception. 
In their swapping cliches about rights and 
equality, thay have refused to deal honestly 
with latent violence in our society. Their 
partly-baked ideas about “social revolution,” 
which have been trumpeted so loudly, took 
the form of an orgy of destruction in more 
than 50 cities. It is fair to make the accusa- 
tion that those who aroused unreasonable 
expectations, and thereby bred frustrations, 
set the stage for disorder. 

Where does the United States go from 
here? First of all, the survival of the United 
States demands a tolerable urban order. 
The majority won't tolerate many more long, 
hot summers that seem to stretch over al- 
most 12 months, with outbreaks occurring 
year around. The basic requirement of any 
society is public order. 

In city after city, streets have become un- 
safe. Citizens have had to avoid certain areas 
of cities at some hours of the day. If this 
process were to continue modern America 
would return to conditions of the Dark Ages 
in Europe when no man was safe in moving 
from castle to castle and towns were guarded 
with walls. 

Law and order is the basic need and the 
principal issue, much more than seemed the 
case a week ago. The New York Times has 
said editorially that “there can be no hesi- 
tation, no timidity in protecting endangered 
cities.” The plain truth is that cities, states 
and the federal government must equip 
themselves with whatever instruments of 
surveillance and control are necessary to pre- 
vent looting, arson and murder on a mass 
scale. 

Lawless elements must be stripped of their 
ability to coerce cities and states and to 
plunge great communities into chaos. Far- 
reaching laws may be needed to accomplish 
this end. For example, legislation may be 
required to prevent advocacy of violence and 
uttering threats to burn. 

We all can hope that as the economy grows, 
social bitterness may evaporate. In the mean- 
time, however, the United States cannot 
allow a relatively small segment of the popu- 
lation to terrorize the vast law-abiding ma- 
jority of both races. If anyone is going to 
overcome in the months and years ahead, it 
must be the people who obey the laws of 
city, state and nation, 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, Apr. 15, 
1968] 


ORGY or CRIME Is A MYSTERY 
(By David Lawrence) 

Police from one end of the country to the 
other are baffled by the riots that have swept 
more than 100 cities and towns during the 
last few days. Arson, vandalism and looting 
have occurred in so many parts of a city 
simultaneously that previous planning seems 
to have been involved. 

Though government authorities say they 
have no “evidence” of a conspiracy, law-en- 
forcement agencies concede that nothing like 
the orgy of crime and destruction which has 
emerged in the past week has ever been wit- 
nessed in America. In some respects it re- 
sembles guerrilla warfare. The formula has 
been to provoke disorders in one section of a 
city, and, when police and firemen move in, 
then the looting and setting of fires with gas- 
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oline bombs are promptly started in another 
section. The originators of the arson have 
thus been able to escape. 

Although more than 40 people were killed 
and many thousands were injured during the 
disturbances, the nation as a whole has not 
come to grips thus far with the methods of 
the rioters. Gangs of teenagers seem to have 
been formed and taught exactly how to 
start the riots. While the assassination of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., supposedly triggered 
a number of uprisings, it is recalled that for 
several weeks there have been predictions 
of riots and disorders. The assumption now 
is that the arsonists were ready to start the 
fires at any time an occasion arose which 
they could use as an excuse for their action. 

What most Americans, both Negro and 
white, are puzzled about is the renewal of 
disturbances in places which were thought 
to have been quieted down. On Tuesday of 
this week, arsonists set more than 100 fires 
to homes and stores in the very same Negro 
district in Newark, N.J., where the riots oc- 
curred last summer. Hundreds were again 
left homeless, and stores were looted. The 
mayor said that “most of the fires were well 
planned and well organized” by arsonists. 

Among the deaths the Negroes far out- 
number the whites. Whether the purpose of 
it all is to inflame the entire Negro popula- 
tion or whether it is to break down author- 
ity generally is a mystery to the police. There 
is no question but that the riots have sad- 
dened the Negro population as much as the 
white and that it is a small minority which 
is responsible for the disturbances. 

Some experts in guerrilla warfare claim 
that the Communists have always adopted 
a similar technique in smaller countries. 
Nobody in the Department of Justice or in 
the local police departments, however, has 
come forth with any charge that there has 
been foreign intrusion. 

The disturbances on many of the college 
campuses have been regarded as “sponta- 
neous.” But it is well known that some stu- 
dents have been subverted by Communist 
agents and aroused to take rebellious action. 

It requires a certain amount of planning 
to bring about the riots and to set the fires 
which have caused tens of millions of dollars 
of damage in the past week. Few arrests have 
been based on a charge of conspiracy. People 
generally are beginning to suspect that soon- 
er or later facts will become available to 
confirm that 110 cities in the United States 
would never have been victimized by arson- 
ists and looters if there had been no con- 
certed effort in certain areas. 

Violence can be stimulated by inflamma- 
tory speeches. While federal authorities say 
they have no evidence of a connection be- 
tween speeches that have threatened dis- 
order and the subsequent disturbances, more 
and more people are beginning to believe that 
some agents of subversion have been busily 
engaged in supplying guns and giving in- 
structions on how to make and use “molotov 
cocktails.” Various “marches” and demon- 
strations have been scheduled and an- 
nounced for the spring and summer of 1968. 
A series of disorders far more sensational 
than any witnessed last year is still expected. 

Both federal and state troops have been 
mobilized in large numbers. The realistic 
fact is that instigators of riots are not being 
detected or apprehended. Congress is being 
stampeded into passing legislation to provide 
more civil-rights “reforms,” but the Negro 
leaders themselves seem unable to cope with 
the virtual insurrection which has left its 
mark on almost every section of the country. 

[From the Greenville News] 
REASON Must REPLACE THE TUMULT 

It is tragic for the nation that it did not 
come to pass before the death of Martin 
Luther King, but it is now time, and past 
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time, for the emotional orgy and attempt at 
deification of the victim to subside and for 
reason to prevail. 

It is time for Americans of all races, colors 
and creeds, in high stations and low, in 
public office and private life, to come to their 
senses and to put the whole cause of “civil 
rights” and the betterment of the lot of the 
Negro people into proper perspective. 

It is time for thinking and courageous 
men to stand up to the demagogues and the 
lawless elements to whom they appeal and 
say, in effect: 

Millions for education and better health 
and housing for all people and for the care 
of the helpless indigent, but not one cent 
for the encouragement of the deliberately 
indolent; and millions for law enforcement 
for the equal protection of all citizens, but 
not one cent for blackmail. 

We belatedly echo the warning of U.S. 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield that 
the Congress should not attempt to rush 
new civil rights bills to passage in the wake 
of the riots which followed the shooting of 
Dr. King. The nation generally, and especially 
the emotion-prone Negro people, have suf- 
fered an emotional trauma of one sort or 
another. Mansfield rightly reasoned that the 
atmosphere in the country and in the Capitol 
was not conducive to carefully reasoned and 
objective congressional action. 

President Johnson must have reasoned the 
same way when he postponed indefinitely the 
special message to a joint session of the 
House and Senate which he originally had 
scheduled for last Monday night. 

We would go even further and state that 
Congress too often has acted in this field 
more through emotion than reason. It has 
submitted to blackmail in the form of dem- 
onstrations and the threat and actuality 
of riots and violence more than once and the 
results have been only to make a bad situa- 
tion worse. 

About all that could be done by laws 
favoring minorities was done long ago, cer- 
tainly with passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. It was rushed through in a welter of 
emotion as a “memorial” to the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy. Except for the anti-riot sec- 
tion, the main portions of the latest civil 
rights bill with the “open housing” pro- 
vision just passed as a “memorial” to Dr. 
King can have no effect but more trouble. 

The riots and violence since the fatal shot 
have seen to that. 

Different methods of improving relations 
between the races, so that integrated hous- 
ing can come, if it can come at all, volun- 
tarily, must take the place of punitive fed- 
eral laws and protest in the streets, 

The next step, the highest priority now, is 
to restore civil peace and social order. This 
means the rebuilding of respect for law and 
order and for law enforcement. For the ma- 
jority, it will require public relations of the 
highest order. For the minority, it will re- 
quire the use of no-nonsense force to what- 
ever degree is necessary to stop rioting and 
looting forays before they can get a good 
start. 

Some consideration should be given to 
elite and specially trained anti-riot police 
forces in every state, or special units in big 
city departments, rather than a federal police 
force or the naked power of the regular 
military. The National Guards of none of 
the States are properly equipped for the job. 

The re-establishment of law and order, for 
it has been wrecked, is necessary because the 
pattern of non-violent civil disobedience es- 
tablished by Martin Luther King has reached 
the point where it takes the form of militant 
and vicious violation of every law on the 
books. 

King himself went from disobedience of 
pro-segregation laws to the flagrant disobe- 
dience of laws created to maintain civil order, 
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and the flouting of court decrees issued for 
the same purpose. 

At the time of his death, he probably was 
headed for his final confrontation with the 
law. He was under a court injunction not to 
demonstrate again in Memphis, but said he 
would go ahead even though he knew vio- 
lence had taken over the previous one. Only 
the presence of an overwhelming force for 
law and order prevented trouble during the 
march which his followers led in his stead, 
after the court injunction was lifted. 

If that final confrontation with the law 
had not come in Memphis, it probably would 
have in Washington. 

There can be no justification under the 
sun, morally or otherwise, for any of the vio- 
lence which followed King’s death. At this 
time the killer’s identity is not known, and 
he is merely believed to be White. He may 
not be; it is not likely, but the officers could 
be pursuing the wrong man. 

There is no doubt, however, that he is a 
sick man, a crackpot. He acted out of the 
same motives which caused a Negro man 
who, upon hearing of the death of King, de- 
clared he was going to get himself a “hon- 
key.” And he went out and killed his White 
neighbor. 

Both killings were the acts of single indi- 
viduals, not of all members of a White ma- 
jority in the one instance, nor all of a Black 
minority in the other. This is what citizens 
and public officials alike must realize, and 
work together to stamp out lawlessness. 

To get along together now, Negroes and 
Whites must turn to each other, as indi- 
viduals, in an attitude of self-help and mu- 
tual assistance, Education, economic oppor- 
tunity and religious inspiration (not merely 
a “social gospel” but genuine spiritual up- 
lift) must be exploited to the limit as the 
only paths to real advancement and justice. 

All must realize, and analyze, the fact that 
“equal protection of the law” means just 
that—equal; no more and no less. To assert 
the right to protection of the law is also to 
accept responsibility for helping to uphold 
the law. 

The ultimate solution to the Negro’s spe- 
cial problems, we are more than ever con- 
vinced now, lies not in laws discriminating 
in his favor to counteract discrimination 
against him, but in job opportunities. Eco- 
nomic advancement is a step toward educa- 
tional and cultural advancement. 

In this overriding factor, the ability and 
potential of private enterprise, with such 
government help as may be needed, is many 
times over that of government alone. 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, Apr. 12, 
1968] 
CONGRESS AND COERCION 

Once again, in a humiliating abandon- 
ment of its role as a deliberative body, the 
Congress of the United States has allowed 
itself to be stampeded by pressures from the 
White House and riots in the streets, 

This time, it was the House of Representa- 
tives which capitulated, swallowing outright 
a package of civil rights legislation assem- 
bled by the Senate. Earlier declarations of 
House intent to discuss the bill’s provisions, 
especially those relating to “fair housing” 
practices, evaporated amid the Negro dis- 
orders that followed last week's assassination 
of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King. 

Serious questions arise as to the constitu- 
tionality of legislation that ultimately will 
prohibit the owners of about 80 per cent of 
America's housing from disposing of their 
own property as they see fit. Perhaps the en- 
tire package will wind up in the courts, but 
let us proceed in the reasonable expectation 
that the present Supreme Court will uphold 
this latest erosion of property rights. 

Is it to be hoped that the enactment of 
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this particular legislation will placate the 
Negro arsonists, looters, and anarchists who 
have been terrorizing America? 

If anything, it is likely to urge them on to 
greater violence, now that they see how 
supinely the Johnson administration and its 
Congressional adherents submit to force and 
the threat of force. 

When intimidation, like blackmail, begins 
to succeed, it becomes insatiable and inces- 
sant. The congressmen and the bureaucrats 
who think they have bought peace will find 
that they have just paid another installment 
on the price of surrender. 

Americans now have another civil rights 
law, or they will have as soon as President 
Johnson can arrange an adequate fanfare for 
his signing the bill. Americans should obey 
the new law, even though it obviously was 
enacted in deference to that minority within 
a minority which flouts the law. 

Even if there were good in the new statute, 
there is little cause to expect lasting benefit 
from any legislation that is rooted in emo- 
tion rather than in reason. And there is even 
less cause to look for leadership from a Con- 
gress which enacts such laws while cowering 
behind the protective bayonents of federal 
troops guarding the smouldering capital city 
of the United States. 

This country must get back on the road to 
a disciplined and lawabiding society. Those 
who guide the nation’s destiny today obvi- 
ously have lost their way. 

From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
Apr. 18, 1968] 


BURNING WASHINGTON 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


WaSHINGTON.—The Red Coats in August, 
1814, and the blacks in April, 1968—they 
both tried to burn down the city named for 
George Washington, the capital of this repub- 
lic, the seat of the government. 

President Madison got on his horse and 
went out with several members of his Cabi- 
nent to try and rally the militia. He was no 
soldier and soon took flight, while his wife 
cut some of the portraits from their frames 
at the Executive Mansion and tried to save 
what other valuables she could from the 
looters. 

President Johnson, who wears a military 
ribbon, acted promptly in calling out the fed- 
eral troops, and putting a former Deputy 
Defense Secretary, Cyrus Vance, in over-all 
charge. But some of us last weekend who 
watched the ugly smoke of arson and van- 
dalism polluting the lovely sky above the 
marble buildings and the flowery parks must 
have felt like the watchers in the War of 1812. 

We were feeling, at least one of us, that 
fearful and inept politicians had let the en- 
emy get the jump on us and had allowed the 
nation to fall into futility and disgrace. 

Maybe Madison couldn't help it. We were a 
weak, young nation in his day. There is no 
such excuse in 1968, Perhaps we were luckier 
in 1814, for there was a climate of truth 
and resolution in the land. Soon after the 
sacking of Washington, the British fleet 
would be repulsed at Fort McHenry, Balti- 
more, and by January, Andrew Jackson at 
New Orleans would give us a victory that ex- 
punged the disgrace. 

But truth wasn’t to be found in official 
Washington last weekend, and resolution was 
sicklied over with fear and hypocrisy. “By the 
Eternal," Jackson had vowed when he learned 
that the Red Coats had landed, “they shall 
not sleep upon our soil.” 

But Lyndon Johnson fell into the feeble 
cliche and summoned Congress into joint 
session with the attackers’ own slogan: “We 
shall overcome.” 

We—? The blacks who were putting build- 
ings to the torch, and ransacking other men’s 
properties, hardly deserved that brotherly 
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pronoun, These were gangs of outlaws. These 
were foes of the government and the Consti- 
tution which Lyndon Johnson had taken his 
oath to defend. 

Tt is not racism to recognize that this was 
an all-Negro assault upon the city. It is not 
racism to be honest about that. The lacking 
ingredient last weekend, last year, and for 
several terrible years, was the simple, forth- 
right, self-evident quality that men call 
truth, but you couldn't find it in the words 
and actions of American leadership during 
this critical time when the nation wobbles 
from bad to worse. 

Flags in the city, including the one over 
the White House, stood at half-mast for 
Martin Luther King, who had threatened to 
march on the capital later in April. 

Let us speak well of the dead, and be 
sorry for any man’s treacherous murder. But 
there is something psychotic about a nation 
that strikes its colors for an acknowledged 
troublemaker. 

The local newspapers were sanctimoniously 
applying the word assassination to King’s 
murder, as if he had been a public officer 
instead of a public menace. 

There is something very cringing and cow- 
ardly about a government that fears to be 
candid with its people, and something lack- 
ing in responsibility when the press, protected 
by the Constitution in its truth-telling func- 
tion, chooses the imposter-words that con- 
ceal the real situation in the language of 
hyperbole and pomposity. 

We have an enemy in our midst, and the 
fault is more ours than his, 

The Negro rioter has become an outlaw be- 
cause we have condoned his lawlessness, and 
have tried to purchase his friendship, and 
have intoxicated him on the firewater of self- 
pity. 

None of this means, of course, that the 
Negro citizen is incapable of self-government 
for he has been stupidly misled and mis- 
tutored. 

But last weekend it looked very much as 
if we, the entirety of the American people, 
were the ones incapable of self-government. 
And what logically follows, incapable of self- 
defense. 


[From the Washington Daily News, Apr. 22, 
1968] 
WRECKERS INACTIVE AS RUBBLE REMAINS IN 
RAVAGED AREA 
(By Donald Saltz) 

There are several reasons why very little 
work has been done to remove the burned- 
out shells of riot-destroyed buildings along 
Seventh and 14th streets nw and H-st ne. 

Gilbert C. Fisher, vice president and an 
owner of the Ace Wrecking and Building 
Material Co., one of the largest wreckers in 
the area, said the question of who’s going to 
pay for the remove is the main one. 

“We have to have a guarantee of payment,” 
he said, “and there’s question as to whether 
insurance companies will pay, or the District 
Government, or the property owner. 

“Then, in some instances, if we wreck a 
building an adjoining one may fall over. 
Some building owners want to proceed with 
the work but adjoining property owners 
won't go along.” 

An example, he said, is a burned-out build- 
ing at 813 H-st ne which should come down 
but if it did the one at 815 H-st would prob- 
ably topple over. The two property owners 
must get together, Mr. Fisher said. 

After wreckage, D.C. law requires that 
wood be separated and removed to prevent a 
fire hazard, and the land filled in. A number 
of owners are undecided on rebuilding. 

Harold Sender, the executive wrecking 
supervisor for Reilly the Wrecker, said his 
company could have 50 wrecking jobs in the 
burned-out areas but the firm hasn’t ac- 
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cepted even one of them. The question of 
payment is involved, as well as risks of 
leaving expensive wrecking equipment over- 
night in disturbance-prone neighborhoods. 

“People are just not anxious to go into 
those neighborhoods” Mr. Sender said. “We 
have enough government and large contract 
work to keep us busy.” 

Mr. Fisher noted that he has received 
about 100 inquiries from owners of burned 
out buildings but has accepted only three of 
them, all “from friends.” 

He said the average cost of wrecking a 
building is $3,000 or $4,000, with three or four 
days required. The cost of renting and mov- 
ing equipment in is a big factor, and it costs 
Ace about $4.75 an hour (including taxes, in- 
surance, etc.) for laborers. 

What happens if the rubble isn’t cleared? 
The District Government could have it done 
and assess the property owners, along with 
taxes. 

The D.C. Demolition Association is sched- 
uled to meet today at the District Building 
to work out a uniform wrecking code. 


A WELL-DESERVED HONOR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am sure that it will come as no 
surprise for the Senate to learn that our 
colleague, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
has been awarded the first Speaker of 
the Year Award by the Delta Sigma Rho- 
Tau Kappa forensic honorary society of 
West Virginia University. 

Senator RANDOLPH is an excellent pub- 
lic speaker, as any Senator who has ever 
heard him address this body can attest. 

The Fairmont (W. Va.) Times, of Sat- 
urday, April 20, noted Senator Ran- 
DOLPH’s award and said: 

His selection as “Speaker of the Year” is a 
well-deserved tribute to a man who sets great 
store by the art of communication through 
the spoken word. 


Mr. Randal L. Strother, the editor of 
the Clarksburg Exponent, on April 16, 
1968, wrote an article with regard to the 
event which was attended by Senator 
RANDOLPH and at which he received the 
award. In his article, Mr. Strother stated 
that Senator RANDOLPH responded as the 
recipient of the plaque in this way: 

He emphasized the need “for people to 
communicate with other people” and praised 
the opportunity “for the students to study 
and major in public speaking at West Vir- 
ginia University. 

“There should be,” the Senator asserted, 
5 emphasis on spoken communica- 

on.” 

In his response, the senior West Virginia 
Senator quoted the words of Aristotle, “Think 
like a wise man, but communicate in the 
language of the people.” 


My able colleague said, at the time, 
that it was his feeling that universities 
and colleges should devote more time to 
public speaking. Senator RANDOLPH 
stressed the need for understanding the 
structure of speech, and he appealed to 
students to get through to the audience 
and to work with the audience. I quote 
Senator RANDOLPH, as his words appear 
in the article published in the Clarks- 
burg Exponent: 


We have just reached a crossroads in civil- 
ization and we have just come to one of the 


great watersheds of history. Some speaker in 
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the very near future—as they have in past 
periods of crises—may speak the right word 
at the right place at the right time. 


Mr. President, I wish to express my 
gratification and appreciation to the 
panel which decided upon Senator Ran- 
DOLPH as the recipient of the first award 
of this kind in West Virginia. It was a 
distinguished panel, and Senator Ran- 
DOLPH’s name was chosen from among 
the names of 50 West Virginians which 
had been submitted to the panel for its 
consideration. I believe that its choice of 
Senator RANDOLPH as the speaker of the 
year was very appropriate and fitting. 
I believe that my colleague highly de- 
serves this recognition, and I wish to 
congratulate him on the honor which has 
been bestowed upon him. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial published in the Fairmont Times, 
entitled “Speaker of the Year,” together 
with the article which appeared in the 
Clarksburg Exponent of April 16, to 
which I have just alluded, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SPEAKER OF THE YEAR 

It could scarcely have come as much of & 
surprise than when the Delta Sigma Rho- 
Tau Kappa forensic honorary chapter at 
West Virginia University made an award for 
“Speaker of the Year” this week, the trophy 
went to U.S. Sen. Jennings Randolph. 

The senior senator from West Virginia is 
a polished public speaker. In fact, he once 
taught courses in this field at Davis & Elkins, 
it is recalled. He generally has a carefully 
prepared text for his formal appearances, 
but so well does he always know his subject 
that his audiences are rarely conscious of 
his 
Some 50 West Virginians were nominated 
for the first award to be made by the WVU 
honorary. Judges narrowed the field down to 
seven and from the finalists came the name 
of Jennings Randolph. A handsome plaque 
and certificate were presented to the sen- 
ator at a formal dinner in Morgantown. 

Probably the most widely known orator 
this state ever had was the late U.S. Sen. 
Matthew Mansfield Neely of Fairmont whose 
seat Randolph now fills. Neely was of the 
“old school” and was most effective in speak- 
ing “off the cuff.” His prodigious memory 
enabled him to lard his addresses with apt 
quotations from many sources, especially the 
Bible. 

One of the best speech-writers West Vir- 
ginia ever had was the late Gov. Herman 
Guy Kump. His style, like his language, was 
conservative as contrasted with Neely’s free- 
wheeling liberalism, but it was effective and 
widely praised. 

Most of West Virginia's orators flourished 
in the political field, and old-timers used to 
tell of their platform triumphs in a half- 
century that ended with the widespread use 
of radio. Campaigning, except for certain 
stalwarts like Neely, also changed and now, 
of course, television is the preferred medium 
for the message. 

Senator Randolph, speaking either on the 
spur of the moment or from a prepared text, 
is never at a loss for words. He must make 
hundreds of speeches, short and long, over 
the course of a year and he generally has 
something different to say. 

His selection as “Speaker of the Year” is 
a well deserved tribute to a man who sets 
great store by the art of communication 
through the spoken word. 
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SENATOR RANDOLPH Is RECIPIENT OF HIGH 
Honor at West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Morcantown.—United States Senator Jen- 
nings Randolph, known as one of West Vir- 
ginia University’s best orators of all times, 
was the recipient of the “Speaker of the 
Year” award here Monday night from the 
Delta Sigma Rho Tau Kappa Alpha Forensic 
Honorary chapter at West Virginia University. 

The national organization has given 
“Speaker of the Year” awards for the past 
three years, but this is the first year that 
the award has been presented by the Uni- 
versity Chapter here. 

Approximately 50 West Virginians were on 
the original list of potentials for the award, 
but the judges narrowed the list down to 
seven and the chapter members and the 
judges then narrowed it down to the selec- 
tion of Senator Randolph. 

In the halls of Congress, in many places 
in West Virginia, and elsewhere in the Nation 
Senator Randolph’s eloquent voice has 
pleaded many causes and persons at the 
gathering here Monday night said it was very 
fitting that he is the first “Speaker of the 
Year” for the University honorary. 

The dinner was formal and it was held in 
Mountainlair of the University. President 
James Harlow of the University was one of 
5 Honorary's special guests for the occa- 

n. 

The Rev, Joseph Gluck, director of student 
affairs at the University, gave the invocation. 
Professor William L. Barnett, Director of 
Forensics in the Speech Department at the 
University, told of the value of the Award. 
He introduced Benjamin Snyder of Clen- 
denin, president of the chapter, who pre- 
sented the beautiful plaque which goes with 
the award, along with the framed certificate, 
to Senator Randolph. 

The plaque is a clock in gold color, with a 
man shown at a podium. Obviously, much 
thought had gone into the selection of the 
plaque. 

Obviously pleased over his designation as 
“Speaker of the Year” and affected by the 
kind tribute as Snyder presented the plaque 
and certificate, Senator Randolph responded 
in fitting words. 

He em the need “for people to 
communicate with other people” and praised 
the opportunity “for the students to study 
and major in public speaking at West Vir- 
ginia University.” 

“There should be,” the Senator asserted, 
“additional emphasis on spoken communica- 
tion.” 

In his response, the senior West Virginia 
Senator quoted the words of Aristotle, Think 
like a wise man, but communicate in the 
language of the people.” 

The Senator said he feels that universities 
and colleges should devote more time to 
public speaking. 

He stressed the need “for understanding 
the structure of the speech” and appealed 
to the students “to get through to the audi- 
ence and to work with the audience * +”, 

“We have just reached a crossroads in 
civilization and we have just come to one of 
the great watersheds of history,” the Senator 
asserted. * * * “Some speaker in the very near 
future—as they have in past periods of 
crises—may speak the right word at the 
right place at the right time.” 

Dr. Walter H. Rockenstein, chairman of the 
Department of Speech at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, was at the awards ceremony. 

The students were all in formal attire, as 
were the guests, and the setting in Mountain- 
lair was very pleasing to the eye. 

Senator Randolph's longtime neighbor and 
friend, U.S. District Judge Robert E. Maxwell 
of Elkins, was one of the guests. 

Another longtime friend present was T. 
Edward Davis, vice president of Salem Col- 
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lege. The latter was accompanied by his wife, 
Sylvia Davis, who is also an official of Salem 
College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sandford Randolph of Bridge- 
port and Clarksburg and their daughter, 
Virginia, were other guests. 

Two secretaries in Senator Randolph's 
Clarksburg office, Mrs. Ruth McGraw and 
Mrs. Gayle Limbers, also were guests for this 
pleasant occasion at Mountainlair. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAND AND 
WATER CONSERVATION FUND 
ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1052, S. 1401. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 1401) to amend title I of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1965, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“REVENUES.” strike out “All revenues re- 
ceived on and after July 1, 1967 and 
prior to July 1, 1972, to the extent that 
such revenues otherwise would be de- 
posited in miscellaneous receipts of the 
United States Treasury, under the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of 1920 (41 Stat. 437; 
30 U.S.C. 184 et seq.), as amended (ex- 
cept revenues received from lands with- 
in naval petroleum reserves), and under 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act 
of 1953 (67 Stat. 462; 43 U.S.C. 1331 et 
seq.), as amended (including the funds 
held in escrow under an interim agree- 
ment of October 12, 1956, between the 
United States and Louisiana, to the ex- 
tent the United States is determined to 
be entitled to such escrow funds), and 
by or on account of the Forest Service 
which are disposed of pursuant to the 
provisions of law contained in section 
499, title 16, United States Code.”, and 
insert “For a period of five fiscal years 
from July 1, 1968, to June 30, 1973, the 
following portions, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior, of the revenues 
due and payable to the United States for 
deposit in the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts under the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act (67 Stat. 462; 43 U.S.C. 
1331 et seq.) as amended: Such amount 
as is necessary, in addition to the sum 
of the revenues and collections estimated 
to be covered into the fund pursuant to 
subsection (a), (b), and (c) of this sec- 
tion, to make the total income into the 
fund the amount of $200,000,000 for each 
of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1969, 
June 30, 1970, and June 30, 1971, and 
$300,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1972, and June 30, 1973. 
For the purposes of this subsection, rev- 
enues shall include the funds held in 
escrow under the interim agreement of 
October 12, 1956, between the United 
States and the State of Louisiana to the 
extent the United States is determined 
to be entitled to such escrow funds.” 
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“(b) The first sentence of section 4(b) 
of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965 is amended by deleting 
the words ‘for a total of eight years’ and 
substituting in lieu thereof ‘until the 
end of fiscal year 1969’. ”; on page 3, at 
the beginning of line 9, strike out “(b)” 
and insert “(c)”; in line 11, after the 
word “new” strike out “section:” and in- 
sert “sections:”; in line 15, after the 
word “years” strike out “1968” and in- 
sert “1969”; in the same line after the 
word “and” insert “1970”; at the top of 
page 4, insert: 

Sec. 9. The Secretary of the Interior may 
enter into contracts for options to acquire 
lands, waters, or interests therein within the 
exterior boundaries of any area the acquisi- 
tion of which is authorized by law for in- 
clusion in the national park system. The 
minimum period of any such option shall be 
two years, and any sums expended for the 
purchase thereof shall be credited to the 
purchase price of said area. Not to exceed 
$500,000 of the sum authorized to be appro- 
priated from the fund by section 3 of this 
Act may be expended by the Secretary in any 
one fiscal year for such options. 


In line 14, after the word “area” in- 
sert “except property within national 
parks, or national monuments of scien- 
tific significance”; on page 5, line 3, after 
the word “owner” insert “or owners”; in 
line 5, after the word “which” strike out 
“he is” and insert “they are”; in line 7, 
after the word “such” strike out “owner 
wishes” and insert “owners wish”; in 
line 9, after the word “person” insert “or 
persons, in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the Secretary may prescribe”; in 
line 11, after the word “to” insert “pay”; 
and in line 13, after “(b)” strike out 
“Within a unit of the national park sys- 
tem or miscellaneous area in which ex- 
change is authorized by law as a method 
for property acquisition, the Secretary 
may accept title to any non Federal prop- 
erty or interest therein within such unit 
or area and in exchange therefor he may 
convey to the grantor of such property 
or interest any federally owned property 
or interest therein within any such unit 
or area, subject to such terms and condi- 
tions as he deems necessary; and insert 
“Within a unit of the national park sys- 
tem or miscellaneous area under the ad- 
ministration of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of the Interior may 
accept title to any non-Federal property 
or interest therein, and in exchange 
therefor the Secretary may convey to the 
grantor of such property or interest any 
federally owned property or interest 
therein under his jurisdiction which is 
in the same State or States where such 
unit or area is located and which he de- 
termines is suitable for exchange or oth- 
er disposal.”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 2 of title I of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

(d) OTHER REvENUES.—For a period of 
five fiscal years from July 1, 1968, to June 30, 
1978, the following portions, as determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior, of the reve- 
nues due and payable to the United States 
for deposit in the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts under the Outer Continental Shelf 
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Lands Act (67 Stat. 462; 43 U.S.C. 1331 et 
seq.) as amended: Such amount as is neces- 
sary, in addition to the sum of the revenues 
and collections estimated to be covered into 
the fund pursuant to subsections (a), (b), 
and (c) of this section, to make the total 
income into the fund the amount of 
$200,000,000 for each of the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1969, June 30, 1970, and June 
30, 1971, and $300,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1972, and June 
30, 1973. For the purposes of this subsec- 
tion, revenues shall include the funds held 
in escrow under the interim agreement of 
October 12, 1956, between the United States 
and the State of Louisiana to the extent the 
United States is determined to be entitled to 
such escrow funds.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 4(b) of 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1965 is amended by deleting the words “for 
a total of eight years” and substituting in 
lieu thereof “until the end of fiscal year 
1969". 

(c) Title I of the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Act of 1965 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 

“Sec. 8. Not to exceed $30,000,000 of the 
money authorized to be appropriated from 
the fund by section 3 of this Act may be 
obligated by contract during each of fiscal 
years 1969 and 1970 for the acquisition of 
lands, waters, or interests therein within 
areas specified in section 6(a)(1) of this 
Act. Any such contract may be executed by 
the head of the department concerned, with- 
in limitations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior. Any such contract so entered 
into shall be deemed a contractual obligation 
of the United States and shall be liquidated 
with money appropriated from the fund 
specifically for liquidation of such contract 
obligation. No contract may be entered into 
for the acquisition of property pursuant to 
this section unless such acquisition is other- 
wise authorized by Federal law. 

“Src. 9. The Secretary of the Interior may 
enter into contracts for options to acquire 
lands, waters, or interests therein within 
the exterior boundaries of any area the ac- 
quisition of which is authorized by law for 
inclusion in the national park system. The 
minimum period of any such option shall be 
two years, and any sums expended for the 
purchase thereof shall be credited to the pur- 
chase price of said area. Not to exceed $500,000 
of the sum authorized to be appropriated 
from the fund by section 3 of this Act may 
be expended by the Secretary in any one 
fiscal year for such options.” 

Sec. 2. (a) With respect to any property 
acquired by the Secretary of the Interior 
within a unit of the national park system 
or miscellaneous area, except property with- 
in national parks, or national monuments 
of scientific significance, the Secretary may 
convey a freehold or leasehold interest there- 
in, subject to such terms and conditions as 
will assure the use of the property in a 
manner which is, in the judgment of the 
Secretary, consistent with the purpose for 
which the area was authorized by the Con- 
gress. In any case in which the Secretary 
exercises his discretion to convey such in- 
terest, he shall do so to the highest bidder, 
in accordance with such regulations as the 
Secretary may prescribe, but such conveyance 
shall be at not less than the fair market 
value of the interest, as determined by the 
Secretary; except that if any such convey- 
ance is proposed within two years after the 
property to be conveyed is acquired by the 
Secretary, he shall allow the last owner or 
owners of record of such property thirty 
days following the date on which they are 
notified by the Secretary in writing that such 
property is to be conveyed within which to 
notify the Secretary that such owners wish 
to acquire such interest. Upon receiving such 
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timely request, the Secretary shall convey 
such interest to such person or persons, in 
accordance with such regulations as the 
Secretary may prescribe, upon payment or 
agreement to pay amount equal to the high- 
est bid price. 

(b) Within a unit of the national park 
system or miscellaneous area under the ad- 
ministration of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of the Interior may accept title 
to any non-Federal property or interest 
therein, and in exchange therefor the Sec- 
retary may convey to the grantor of such 
property or interest any federally owned 
property or interest therein under his juris- 
diction which is in the same State or States 
where such unit or area is located and which 
he determines is suitable for exchange or 
other disposal. The values of the properties 
so exchange either shall be approximately 
equal, or if they are not approximately equal, 
the values shall be equalized by the payment 
of cash to the grantor from funds appropri- 
ated for the acquisition of land for the area, 
or to the Secretary as the circumstances 
require. 

(c) The proceeds received from any con- 
veyance under this section shall be credited 
to the land and water conservation fund 
in the Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee emendments be agreed to en 
bloc; and that bill as thus amended be 
considered as original text for the pur- 
pose of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the committee amendments are agreed 
to en bloc, and the bill will be considered 
as original text for the purpose of fur- 
ther amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 704 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the pend- 
ing measure and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 1, strike out line 6 and all that 
follows through line 4, page 3, and insert the 
following: 

“(d) OTHER REVENVEs.— Such sums as may 
be appropriated for each fiscal year, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury and not other- 
wise appropriated, equivalent to the amount 
if any (as specified and made available in 
appropriation acts) by which the total of 
the revenues and collections covered into the 
fund under subsections (a), (b), and (c) of 
this section, to make the total income into 
the fund amount to $200,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1969, June 
30, 1970, and June 30, 1971, and $300,000,000 
for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1972, and June 30, 1973.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 


understand that no further action will 
be taken on the bill this afternoon. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It is my 
understanding there will be no votes 
this afternoon. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 
However, I believe it would be best that 
those who favor the bill should explain 
the bill first. Therefore, I shall reserve 
my remarks on the matter until the bill 
has been explained to the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is my under- 
standing. I understand the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] will present 
the matter tomorrow. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my understanding also that 
the distinguished Senator from Washing- 
ton will present the opening statement 
tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 15398) to amend the 
National School Lunch Act to strengthen 
and expand food service programs for 
children, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 12 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
April 23, 1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 22, 1968: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Edward Weinberg, of Maryland, to be 
Solicitor of the Department of the Interior, 
vice Frank Barry, resigned. 
FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 
George Henry Hearn, of New York, to be a 
Federal Maritime Commissioner for the 
term expiring June 30, 1973 (reappointment). 
U.S. ATTORNEY 
Thomas A. Foran, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
attorney for the northern district of Illinois 
for the term of 4 years vice Edward V. Han- 
rahan, resigned March 11, 1968. 
In THE Am FORCE 
The following Air Force officer for appoint- 
ment as permanent professor, U.S. Air Force 
Academy, under the provisions of section 
9333(b), title 10, United States Code: 
Rosser, Richard F., FR30540. 
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The following cadets, U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy,.for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force, in the grade of second lieutenant, ef- 
fective upon their graduation, under the 
provisions of section 8284, title 10, United 
States Code. Date of rank to be determined 


by the Secretary of the Air Force: 


Abold, Phillip L. 
Abramek, Edward T. 
Abramson, Richard S. 
Adams, Walter W. 
Ahern, Daniel B. 
Alexander, David R. 
Alexander, James E. 
Allard, David C. 
Allen, David K. 
Allhoff, Francis H., 
Jr. 
Anderson, Kimmel R, 
Armstrong, Michael 
E 


Ashford, Gary L., Jr. 
Atwood, Charles R. 
Aubrey, James R. 
Ayres, Timothy R. 
Baer, Craig A. 
Bailey, Brooke P. 
Bailey, Steven D. 
Balazs, Brent W. 
Barclay, Lawson E. 
Barco, Leroy G. 
Baribeau, Michael D, 
Barker, Daniel J. 
Barnard, Douglas M. 
Barnes, Joseph W. 
Barnes, Larry R. 
Barrs, David M. 
Bassett, Frederick E. 
Batchelor, John D. 
Bauer, Bertrand J. 
Bazar, William A. 
Beanblossom, Bobby 
V. 
Beauregard, Alfred J. 
Beckett, Mason H., 
Ir. 
Bednarz, Michael H. 
Beekman, William D. 
Begert, William J. 
Behr, Robert D. 
Bell, Warren J. 
Belwood, Lloyd E. 
Bettcher, James R. 
Bettencourt, Manuel 
J., Jr. 
Bierer, Lindsey E., III 
Birk, Frank T. 
Bjork, James R. 
Blackman, Robert M., 
Jr. 
Bluhm, Steven A. 
Blumberg, Alvin E., 
Jr. 
Bogart, David B. 
Bohner, Scott N. 
Bole, Samuel J. 
Bonfiglio, Victor J. 
Booker, Richard L. V. 
Boots, Robert J. 
Borah, Steve B. 
Bowen, Jack E. 
Bowers, Ralph K. 
Bowles, Ralph D. 
Bowman, William R, 
Brant, William E. 
Brinkerhoff, Jerry L. 
Brockett, William F. 
Broussard, Raymond 
D. 


Brown, Gerald W., Jr. 

Brown, Rayford K, 

Brown, William F., Jr. 

Brumm, David N. 

5 Daniel T., 

r. 

Buford, William L., 
Jr. 

Buono, Bruce J. 

Buraglio, Rockne J. 


Burgamy, Michael B. 
Burgess, Stanley H., II 
Burke, Charles C. 
Burkey, Bruce A. 
Burnett, Byron C. 
Burnham, Russell C. 
Busch, Dennis H, 
Busselle, James R. 
Butler, Michael R. 
Cahman, John A. 
Camp, James R. 
Carr, James F. 
Carson, John P., III 
Cartwright, Michael R. 
Caudill, Elmon C., II 
Caughlin Donald J., Jr. 
Chapman, John C., Jr. 
Chapman, Michael G. 
Chrismer, Denny L. 
Clarey, Robert F. 
Clark, James R., Jr. 
Clawson, Duane W. 
Cobb, John S. 
Cochran, James E. 
Coe, Richard E. 
Cole, Ray M., Jr. 
Collazodavila, Vicente 
Collins, Brent R. 
Colt, Richard J. 
Connors, Terrance L. 
Coolidge, Charles H., 
Jr. 
Cooper, Ralph C. 
Corley, Charles J. 
Cousins, Paul A. 
Covey, Richard O. 
Craig, William A, 
Crimmel, William W. 
Cryer, James M. 
Cummings, Jack S., Jr. 
Cupello, James M. 
Current, William E. 
Curtiss, Walter D. 
Daley, Robert A. 
Danney, Mark M. 
Davidson, Thomas E. 
Davis, Peter E. 
Davitt, William F., III 
Dean, Roger A. 
Defazio, James E. 
Degovanni, George 
Dellwardt, David J. 
Deloach, Johnny G. 
Denny, John R. 
Devereaux, Thomas P. 
Dikkers, Gary L. 
Dillman, Alan D. 
Dorger, John M. 
Dowsing, Philip Q. 
Draper, Stuart D, 
Draper, Thomas A. 
Dreier, Thomas A. 
Drenkowski, Dana K. 
Drennan, William M., 
Jr, 
Driggers, David A. 
Dudley, Garry W. 
Duffy, John E. 
Duncan, Charles V. S., 
III 
Duncan, Donald W 
Duncan, Ian J. 
Dunham, John L. 
Dunkerley, Alan G, 
Durham, George R., Jr. 
Durocher, Cort L 
Dyer, Allen R. 
Eaves, Thomas J., Jr. 
Eberhart, Ralph E. 
Eckert, William D. 
Ecung, Maurice 
Eden, Anthony 
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Edlund, Maurice E., II Higley, Harold A., Jr. 


„Martin F. 


Eggert 
Eikleberry Daniel J. 
Eisenman, William J. 


Ellis, John D. 
Ellis, Richard P. 
Ellison, Michael A. 
Engel, Richard W. 


Hilton, Robert G. 
Hites, Daniel P. 

Hix, James H., Jr. 
Hoerter, George J., Jr. 
Hoffman, Edward G. 


Hoffman, George S., Jr. 


Hoge, William H. 


Entsminger, Arlen R. Holaday, William W. 


Estes, James T., Jr. 
Evanoff, Larry L. 
Evans, Michael 
Everett, Warren D. 
Faith, Gregory G. 
Fallon, Richard E. 
Farley, James H. 
Fast, Richard C. 


Holland, Charles R. 
Holmes, Charles P. 
Hoppe, James D. 
Houghton, 

Ernest J., III. 
Howorth, Leon A. 
Hughes, Robert L. 
Humble, Forrest B. 


Fehrenbach, Theron Hungerbeeler, 


O., II 


Feinstein, Jeffrey S. 


Ferron, John J. 
Fields, Richard K. 
Findeiss, Steven H. 


Henry L. 
Hunn, David W. 
Hunter, Cary D. 
Hurley, Paul J. 
Iacobucci, John A. 


Finlinson, William R. Iverson, Derek E. 
Fitzgerald, Michael A. Jackson, Charles A. 


Floyd, Bobby O. 
Flynn, Dennis 
Flynn, Paul H. 
Forster, Richard E. 
Fossum, Basil D. 
Franz, Dale V. 


Freeborn, Michael D. 


Freeman, John R. 
Frey, Richard 
Frost, John C. 
Punk, Larry J. 
Gage, Thomas P. 


Gaines, George P., IV 


Gauntt, William A. 
Genna, Donald J. 


Jackson Paul V., III 
Jackson, Ronald N. 
Janssen, Carl A., Jr. 
Jensen, Thomas C. 
Jensen, Vay S. 
Johnson, Henry T. 
Johnson, James A. 
Johnson, James R. 
Johnson, Randall L. 


Johnson, Robert E., Jr. 


Johnston, Robert M. 


Jones, Charles D. 
Jones, John R. 
Jones, Thomas M, 


Julich, Arnold L. 


George, William F., 11 Kapp, David L. 


Gerhardt, Clark L., Jr. Keraffa, Michael J. 
Gerrity, Bruce A. Kavesak, Charles J. 
Gibbons, Ronald E. Keiser, Alan E, 
Gibson, Samuel B. Kelley, Lee D. 
Gilchrist, Michael H. Kelso, James V., III 
Gillette, Glenn L. Kerchner, Ronald L. 
Glade, Bernard W., Jr. Kiernan, James D. 
Gonda, John C., III Killebrew, Kerry E. 
Gordes, Joel N. Kimmel, Philip M. 
Gorsuch, Geoffrey S. King, Michael H. 
Gosnell, Paul A. Knittel, Carl A., Jr. 
Goyette, John A. Knupke, Carl G. 
Graham, John, Jr. Knutson, Darrel R. 
Graham, John 8. Kocian, Dean F. 
Grail, Michael M. Kolbe, Ansfrid L. 
Grant, Lee B., Jr. Kollenberg, Charles L. 
Gray, Richard R., III ostiuk, John P. 
Green, William E. Kramer, George C. 
Greene, Edward A., II Kramer, Thomas N. 
Greer, Eugene F. Krenek, David A. 
Gregory, William E., Jr Kroenke, David M. 
Gross, Frederick G. Krupa, Joseph F. 
Groves, Weldon K., Jr. Kurzdorfer, John C. 
Gruters, Terence J. Kyle, Howard C., Ir. 
Gurley, John W., Jr. Lambert, John M. 
Guth, William M. Lambert, Oakley J., II 


Haas, B. Lamont, Warren C., Jr. 
ee Lancaster, James W., 


Hager, Robert J. 
Jr. 


Hall, Gary F. 


Hall, Richard B., Jr. 


Hallenbeck, Ted B. 


Lang, Michael R. 
Langley, John M. 


Hamilton, Danny W. Lawson, Michael L. 


Hannig, Jack D. 


Leikam, Gary E. 


Harkness, Thomas R. Leitner, Frederick K. 


Harlamor, Slava W. 
Harrington, Don R. 


Hart, Montie B. 
Hastings, James R. 


Hause, Orvil R., Jr. 


Hayden, John E. 
Hazen, James L. 


Leonard, Edward L. R. 

Leonard, Raymond E., 
Jr. 

Levitsky, George 

Lewis, Charles T. 

Lillis, Thomas M. 

Lim, Alfred E., Jr. 


Hebenstreit, Lowell G. Linsmayer, Robert M., 


Hedrick, Joseph C., Jr. 


Heffer, James E. 


Jr. 
Lips, Walter C. 


Heinig, Patrick E., Jr. Long, Mahlon H. III 


Hembrough, 
William M. 


Longenecker, John B, 
Loveland, Larry E. 


Henderson, Donald A. Lozito, Vincent J., Jr. 


Henson, David L. 
Hernlem, 
Frederick J., III 


Lushbaugh, Robert E. 
Lutter, Robert N. 
Lutton, Paul H. 


O'Grady, James P, 
O'Hara, Brian 
Orvis, Kenneth G. 
Otroszko, Victor 
Owen, Albert K, 
Packard, Stephen L, 


Macwherter, John B., Paige, Stephen F. 


Jr. 
Madsen, James E. 


Madsen, Kenneth R. 


Palermo, Francis X, 
Paquin, Richard G. 
Pardee, Stuart F. 


Maguire, Robert A., Jr. Parker, James R. 


Malloy, John E., Jr. 
Mann, David C. 
Marek, Peter J., Jr. 


Parkinson, Michael G. 


Parrish, Jeffrey L. 
Pasko, Donald P. 


Markham, William E., Patterson, Richard J. 


Marlier, Steven F. 

Marshall, Marion A. 

Martin, Franklin P., 
III 


May, Gary A. 


Patterson, William N., 
III 
Pauli, Robert W. 
Pavelko, Robert J. 
Pearson, Michael L. 
Pederson, Steven C. 
Penry, Jonathan A. M. 
Perroy, Vangel L. 


Maywhort, William W. Perry, Richard L. 


Mazurek, William J. 
McAdory, Davis G. 
McBride, Patrick J. 


Petersen, Robert L., 
Jr. 
Petersen, Wayne B. 


McCalley, Michael G. Phillips, David M. 


McCants, Walter O. 
McCloy, Thomas M. 


Phillips, Macwain 
Pigg, William L. 


McConnell, William A.,Pignataro, Philip J. 


Jr. 


Pilkington, Jeffrey S. 


McDaniel, William T., Pohlman, Robert J. 


Jr. 
McDonald, Gary L. 


Polk, Steven R. 
Pollock, Elton T. 


McElreath, Kenneth WPrevost, David G. 
McGraw, Vernon S., Jr Price, Alan W. 


Me Gray, Bruce D. 
McKee, William B. 
McKlendin, Paul B. 
McLain, Dennis R. 
McPhail, Steve A. 
McPherson, Carl L. 
Melgevold, David P. 


Price, Charles P., III 
E. 


Probert, Richard C. 
Pueppke, James E. 
Pulver, Robert O. 
Radasky, William A. 
Rand, Jonathan G. 


Menarchik, Edward D. Rasor, Ronald D. 
Merideth, Edwin L., Jr. Read, Lewis C., II 
Messinger, George E. Reaves, Michael E. 


Meyer, James L. 
Meyer, Thomas J. 
Michel, Joseph 
Miller, Arthur R. 
Mills, Nathan B., Jr. 
Mirabello, Robert A. 
Miracle, Melvin L, 
Mish, Stephen C. 


Reese, James W. 
Reid, Stephen H. 
Reyling, Robert A. 
Rice, Tony E. 
Richardson, Carl H., 
Ir. 
Riemer, William D. 
Risher, Don K. 


Mitchell, Laurence W. Rittenhouse, John D. 
me „ ' Ro 


Mizell, Richard L. 
Mobley, Clark L. 
Moffitt, Michael A. 
Monti, Virgil V., Jr. 
Moore, David P. 
Moore, Francis M. 
Moorman, Henry D, 
Moran, Richard F. 
Morgan, Felix E. 
Morris, John K. 
Morrison, Michael J. 
Mosbach, Richard J. 
Moseley, Roger A. 
Moss, Michael W. 
Motz, Donald F. 
Moxon, Arthur L. 
Mrosla, Donald J. 
Mrosla, Duane F. 
Mueller, Michael J. 
Mugg, Richard D. 
Mulkey, David K, 
Nash, Fred M. 
Navarro, Michael 
Nelson, Richard E. 
Neu, James E. 

Nice, Robert E., Jr. 
Nicholson, John C. 
Nordyke, Gary L, 
Norton, Robert 
Obeirne, Thomas S. 
Oberg, David L. 
O'Brien, Michael J. 
O'Brien, Robert S. 
Oderman, Dale B. 


berts, George L. 
Roberts, Jackie L. 
Robertson, Charles T., 

Jr. 
Roget, Anthony J. 
Rominger, John D. 
Rosaluk, Warren J. 
Rose, Eugene A., III 
Roseman, Stephen R. 
Ross, Ralph R., Jr. 
Roulston, John A, 
Rowell, William W. 
Ruffing, Richard E. 
Runnion, Jerome F. 
Rusinak, Vincent R., 

Jr. 

Russell, Patrick C. 
Russell, William C. 
Ryder, John L. 

Sallee, Robert J. 
Sanantonio, Ralph C., 

Jr. 

Sasz, William L. 
Saunders, Jack D. 


Sawyer, Wallace B., Jr. 


Schenk, Donald 

Schmidt, Philip M. 

Schmidt, Stephen S. 

Schober, Wayne R. 

Schroeder, John B. 

Schuder, Raymond G. 

Schultz, Warren M., 
Jr. 

Schwengels, Forrest 
V., II 

Seevers, James S. 
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Seifert, Charles W. 
Sharp, Michael W. 
Shattuck, Julian W. 
Shepherd, William G. 
Shuey, Gregory N. 
Shumway, Robert A., 
Jr. 
Siegfried, Robert B. 
Sievers, Richard B. 
Sigafoos, Walter H., 
III 


Sindle, Roger A. 
Singer, Edmund J. 
Smith, Hal C., II 
Smith, Joseph W. 
Smith, Karl H. S. 
Smith, Richard H. 
Smith, Richard H. 
Sorensen, Roger W. 
Sotak, Michael A. 
Squier, Craig C. 
Staley, Robert S., IT 
Starkey, Richard N. 
Steiling, Carl H., Jr. 
Stephens, Dale F. 
Stevens, Benjamin C. 
Stevenson, Michael G. 
Stewart, David A. 
Stewart, Duncan B. 
Stewart, Kenneth M. 
Stidmon, Zackary. 
Stier, Robert A. 
Stitzer, Phillip L. 
Stockton, Charles R. 
Stodick, Leroy D. 
Stokes, Ronald H. 
Strickland, Jack L. 
Strobel, David J. 
Stubbs, Rodney E. 
Sullivan, Gerard R. 
Sullivan, John R. L. 
Sullivan, John V. 
Sullivan, Troy L., II. 
Sutton, Donald A. 
Swanger, Kenton N. 
Swanson, John F. 
Swedberg, Chad L. 
Tacey, Gary R. 
Taibl, Paul E. 
Tanaka, Milton K. 
Taverney, Thomas 
Taylor, William W., Jr. 
Tedor, John B. 
Teeter, Gary W. 
Teich, Richard J., Jr. 
Templin, Ralph J. 
Terry, James G. 
Thomas, Edwin A. 
Thomas, James W., Jr. 
Thomas, Michael R. 
Thompson, Gene S. 
Thompson, James E. 
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Thomson, Stephen W. 
Thomson, Stuart W. 
Thorburn, David E. 
Thrapp, Stephen R. 
Thrower, Michael B. 
Thurston, William H., 
III. 
Tichenor, Charles K. 
Toof, Jonathan A. 
Torreano, Mark A. 
Towt, Howard G. 
Turchick, William A. 
Uhls, Willis G. 
Vail, Thomas M. 
Vanamerongen, 
William G. 
Vandekamp, John W. 
Varhall, Gregory. 
Vasek, Gary R. 
Vazquez, Alfonso, III. 
Veteto, Benny M. 
Vihel, Richard S. 
Voris, Russel E. 
Vorwald, David M. J. 
Wagner, Gordon F., Jr. 
Wagner, Michael J. 
Waldron, Philip K. 
Walker, Russell C. 
Wallace, Martin M. 
Walsh, William J. 
Watkins, John J., Jr. 
Wauer, George G. 
Webb, Jack B. 
Weishaar, Henry A. 
Welsh, John R., Jr. 
Wentzel, Eric P. 
West, James D. 
Wevodau, Frederick H., 
Jr. 
Whittenberg, Karl F. 
Wierzbanowski, Theo- 
dore J. 
Wiggins, James P. 
Wiles, Roger L. 
Wilhelm, Kenneth L. 
Williams, Robert T. 
Willis, Robert H. 
Wilson, Robert J., Ir. 
Wilson, Wayne D. 
Windham, Donald R. 
Wise, Francis C. 
Wood, William B. 
Woodside, Bertram J. 
Worrell, Rowland H., 


III. 
Wyngaard, Gerald F. 
Yamamoto, Walter M. 
Yoos, Charles J., II. 
Zagzebski, Kenneth P. 
Zauber, Glenn R. 
Zubrod, Terry. 
Zyroll, Thomas C. 


The following midshipman, U.S. Naval 


Academy, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force, in the grade of second lieutenant, ef- 
fective upon his graduation, under the provi- 
sions of section 8284, title 10, United States 
Code. Date of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force: 


Blank, Richard A. 


The following cadets, U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force, in the grade of second lieutenant, ef- 
fective upon their graduation, under the 
provisions of section 8284, title 10, United 
States Code. Date of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force: 


Adam, George F., Jr. 
Altemose, James L. 
Bayer, John P., Jr. 
Brown, Robert M., IT 
Broyhill, Ted K. 
Burns, Robert A. 
Curran, William M. 
Dauth, Michael A. 
Davis, Louis S. 
Dienes, Nicholas S. 
Donohue, Stephen P. 


Havey, Michael E. 
Hiatt, Victor E. 
Hobbs, Edmund R. 
Hoblit, Frederic H. 
Mase, Roy W. 
Miller, William S. 
Murray, Malcolm M. 
Newsome, Earl E. 
Robertson, Lewis H. 
Sands, Arthur C. 
Swan, Peter A. 
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East Cleveland Is Responding to 
Challenge of Urban Change 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, East 
Cleveland, a municipality in my 22d 
Ohio Congressional District, is a good 
example of what can be accomplished at 
the local level, with a minimum of Fed- 
eral help, to meet problems which are 
being experienced in urban areas all over 
the Nation. 

The story of East Cleveland was vividly 
pointed out in a recent article by An- 
thony Ripley which appeared in the New 
York Times, Sunday, April 7, 1968. Be- 
lieving my colleagues will be interested, 
I include the article which follows: 

East CLEVELAND Is RESPONDING TO CHALLENGE 
OF URBAN CHANGE 
(By Anthony Ripley) 

East CLEVELAND, OHIO.—This aging suburb 
of 43,000 crammed into a three-square-mile 
area has become a testing ground for meet- 
ing the challenge of urban change. 

Once only a toll stop on the road from 
Cleveland to Euclid, Ohio, and later the site 
of John D. Rockefeller’s summer home, East 
Cleveland is undergoing dramatic change. 

In 1960, it had a 2.8 percent Negro popu- 
lation, Today the percentage is 38.8. Few 
white families are moving to East Cleveland. 

Ten years ago, 65 per cent of its white resi- 
dents were retired. Today the figure is only 
15 per cent. 

With this change have come heavy pres- 
sures on city services and conversion of a 
number of time-worn houses from the set- 
tled ways of retirees to the pounding of 
young, growing families. The shock of this 
new wave of children extends through the 
school system. 

East Cleveland has not tried to hold back 
the Negro tide. Instead, suburban officials 
say they are determined to meet the chal- 
lenge it presents. 

The report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders notes an “unwill- 
ingness or inability of local government to 
respond” to problems brought on by high 
concentrations of low-income Negro families. 

CAPACITY TO RESPOND 

East Cleveland has such a high concentra- 
tion. It also has a capacity to respond: a 
low tax rate, a city government generally re- 
garded as progressive, a manageable size and 
a demonstrated sense of urgency. 

Its responses thus far read like a list of 
recommendations for action by the riot com- 
mission: City officials have increased services 
and begun a series of immediate action pro- 
grams with citizen participation. 

The aim is to make the suburb a place 
where slums will be prevented and both 
whites and Negroes will be eager to move in. 

Dr. John B. Turner, dean of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences at Case Western 
Reserve University, was one of the first Ne- 
groes to move into a white neighborhood in 
East Cleveland. He is a member of the five- 
man city commission. 

“It is a fascinating experiment—an im- 
portant one for all of us,“ he said. 

The raw material for the experiment is a 
suburb that travelers hardly notice as they 


drive east on Euclid Avenue 20 minutes from 
Cleveland’s downtown Public Square. It 
could be just another anonymous extension 
of older East Side neighborhoods, with many 
of the double-decked two-family wooden 
houses that are almost a Cleveland land- 
mark. 

Home prices in the suburb start about 
$10,000. That can buy half a two-family 
house 50 years old on a 35-by-90-foot lot. 
These are potential slums. 


UPPER-INCOME HOMES 


Most houses were built between 1900 and 
1930, but there is a small subdivision of 
upper-income homes built since World War 
II and some huge slate-roofed brick houses 
built by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. in the 
nineteen-thirties. Both are near the wooded 
180-acre Forest Hill Park, which the Rocke- 
feller family donated to the city. Prices 
range up to $75,000. 

Several high-rise apartment buildings and 
garden apartments have risen since the war. 
They are an attempt to expand the city's 
tax base, which has only a scattering of in- 
dustry besides the General Electric Corpo- 
ration’s Nela Park complex, headquarters of 
its lamp division. 

Grant T. Apthorp was finance director in 
East Cleveland for 40 years when he took 
over as city manager in 1961. One of his 
first actions was to announce at a Kiwanis 
Club meeting that the city was changing 
racially and services would have to be 
stepped up immediately. 

Since then, street lighting has been mod- 
ernized and doubled. A housing code en- 
forcement program was started and ex- 
panded with an $825,000 Federal grant. It 
will include resurfacing almost every street 
in the city. The pace of sidewalk and curb 
repair and tree planting has accelerated. 

The city’s twice-a-week garbage and rub- 
bish pickup was extended to offer free service 
to all merchants. 

But Mr, Apthorp and the city commission 
agreed more should be done. 

Last May they asked Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
a management concern in Cambridge, Mass., 
to design a major program with three aims: 
to maintain a racially integrated city, to im- 
prove services and to build community lead- 
ership. Both Negro and white leaders asked 
for the study. 

SURVEY OF CITY 

The company immediately began a survey, 
with 250 residents helping sample 25 per cent 
of the city. Within two months it suggested 
a number of steps in a 161-page report. 
Among them were these: 

A Community Renewal Program. It is now 
under way with a $150,000 Federal grant to 
examine needs and develop goals and set an 
action plan for the future. Such studies gen- 
erally take two years. East Cleveland hopes 
to have it done in six months, 

Urban renewal for a blighted commercial 
strip. Washington would not fund a $265,000 
survey and planning application that is the 
first step in Federal urban renewal programs. 
The city hired architects at $50,000 to de- 
velop an immediate plan. 

Neighborhood Workshop Program. Three 
workshops are operating and paid for by part 
of the code enforcement grant. Their aim is 
to involve resident’s in planning the Com- 
munity Renewal Program, to handle neigh- 
borhood complaints and increase contacts 
between whites and Negroes at all economic 
levels. Among topics they study are city 
health and welfare programs, recreation and 
job training. 

A planning study for better schools. The 
East Cleveland Board of Education, which is 


separate from city government, has an $18,- 
000 contract with the Little concern for such 
a study. 

On April 13, the suburb is holding Easter 
egg rolls in the parks as neighborhood mixers, 
On April 20 it plans a citywide citizens con- 
vention, growing out of workshops, On May 
26, a citywide open house is planned, Private 
homes in all price ranges will be open for 
all to visit. 


Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on March 
13, 1968, there were placed in the RECORD, 
on page 6367, portions of recent sta- 
tistics prepared by the Federal Power 
Commission purporting to show the 
profits of privately owned electric utility 
companies. In part, this material cast 
the distinct but quite erroneous impres- 
sion that the Pennsylvania Public Util- 
ity Commission allows electric companies 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
to reap unconscionable “overcharges” 
from their consumers. 

An article published in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer of March 17, 1968, repeated 
these accusations. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that article be printed at this 
point in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ficures FoR 1966 RELEASED: PHILADELPHIA 
ELEcTRIC OVERBILLS FOR $13 MILLION 
(By Jerome S. Cahill) 

WASHINGTON, March 16.—Statistics just 
released by the Federal Power Commission 
suggest that the Philadelphia Electric Co. 
overcharged its customers even more in 1966 
than the previous year, according to Sen. 
Lee Metcalf (D., Mont.). 

Metcalf, a champion of stricter State and 
Federal regulation of the privately owned 
power companies, created a stir last fall when 
he unveiled Federal data indicating Phila- 
delphia Electric enjoyed an “overcharge” of 
$10,548,000 in 1965. 

Last week the Montana Senator was back 
with new data from the Federal Power Com- 
mission for the year 1966—showing that 
Philadelphia Electric reaped $13,032,000 in 
operating income over and above the 6 per- 
cent rate of return deemed as equitable by 
many authorities. 

The report, which Metcalf entered into the 
Congressional Record, showed that Philadel- 
phia Electric had operating income of $65,- 
888,000 in 1966, compared with $62,858,000 
the year before. 

He said this represented a rate of return 
of 7.48 percent for 1966. According to Fed- 
eral reports here, the allowed rate of return 
for utilities in Pennsylvania is 5.9 percent, 
established by the Public Utility Commission 
in 1960. 

Metcalf said Philadelphia Electric was one 
of 19 utilities whose “overcharges” totaled 
more than $10 million in 1966. The leader, by 
his computations, was Commonwealth Edison 
= Illinois, with an overcharge of $42.8 mil- 

on. 
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Public Service Electric & Gas of New Jersey 
ranked fifth from the top with $15.4 million 
and a rate of return of 7.27 percent. 

Metcalf told the Senate the profits of the 
power industry were “exorbitant,” that they 
had risen from 7.08 percent in 1962 to 7.44 
percent in 1966. 

“The ineffectiveness of public utility regu- 
lation was recognized in the President's 
economic report last month,” the Senator 
said. He noted the following reference in the 
report to the public utilities: 

“Although their capital costs per unit of 
output have undoubtedly risen, their profits 
have increased at an exceptional rate.” 

The FPC data cited by Metcalf indicated 
that seven other utilities operating in Penn- 
sylvania also had operating income well be- 
yond the 6 percent rate. 

The companies and the 
ascribed to each: 

Duquesne Light Co., $9.3 million; Metro- 
politan Edison, $3.3 million; Pennsylvania 
Electric Co., $4.1 million; Pennsylvania 
Power Co., $1.6 million; Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Co., $1.6 million; United Gas Im- 
provement Co., $576,000, and West Penn 
Power Co., $6.6 million. 

“Overcharges” by New Jersey utilities, in 
addition to Public Service, included Atlantic 
City Electric Co., $2.3 million; Jersey Central 
Power & Light, $4.2 million; New Jersey 
Power & Light, $764,000, and Rockland Elec- 
tric, $184,000. 

Metcalf ascribed a $2.5 million overcharge 
to the Delmarva Power & Light Co. of Dela- 
ware. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission, George I. Bloom, has issued 
a public statement, as a result of the 
news story, answering these accusations. 
In his statement, Mr. Bloom expressed 
his reluctance “to answer similar accusa- 
tions earlier because it was not the re- 
sponsibility of the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission to defend the utili- 
ties.” He said: 


However, I think it is time for a complete 
statement—once and for all—in face of the 
insinuation that the state commission oper- 
ates ineffectively. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Chairman Bloom’s statement 
be printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 
CHAIRMAN BLOOM RESPONDS TO SENATOR 
METCALF’S STATEMENTS REGARDING ELEC- 
TRIC CHARGES 


There is absolutely no truth to the latest 
in a series of unsubstantiated reports mak- 
ing it appear that the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission allows the electric com- 
panies under its jurisdiction to overcharge 
their customers. 

The newest of these reports appeared in a 
Philadelphia Inquirer story written by Je- 
rome S. Cahill out of Washington, D.C., on 
March 17, covering statements made to him 
by Senator Lee Metcalf of Montana, relating 
to alleged overcharges based on misunder- 
stood Federal Power Commission statistics. 

Senator Metcalf is described as saying that 
eight electric utilities in Pennsylvania over- 
charged their customers in 1966, with the 
Philadelphia Electric Company supposedly 
overbilling some $13 million that year. He 
further indicated that this was due to the 
“ineffectiveness of public utility regulation.” 

I was reluctant to answer similar accusa- 
tions earlier because it was not the respon- 
sibility of the Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission to defend the utilities. However, 


“overcharge” 
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I think it is time for a complete statement— 


the electric companies in the state are not 
being permitted to collect overcharges as 
claimed by Senator Metcalf. 

The rate of return to the electric utilities 
is fair and reasonable, and earnings are not 
excessive despite Senator Metcalf’s distorted 
view based entirely on FPC statistics—not 
state regulatory commission data. 

On the contrary, the state’s electric in- 
dustry has reduced the annual bills of con- 
sumers by some $44 million since 1960. These 
reductions were made by the cooperative ef- 
forts of the industry and the Public Utility 
Commission as result of continued studies 
of quarterly reports the companies are re- 
quired to file. 

The overcharge contentions stem chiefly 
from misinterpretation of the statistics com- 
piled annually by the Federal Power Com- 
mission from reports submitted by electric 
utilities throughout the U.S. It should be 
noted that FPC, which compiles the data for 
informational purposes only, has jurisdic- 
tion over wholesale rates, not retail rates 
dealt with by the PUC. 

The FPC report for 1966 notes that its re- 
view of rates of return is not intended as an 
evaluation of the reasonableness of any elec- 
tric utility earnings under applicable state 
regulatory standards. 

FPC’s method of calculating rate of return 
varies widely, and significantly, from methods 
of evaluation utilized by state regulatory 
commissions. The methods also differ dis- 
tinctly from state to state. 

Since such sharp distinctions exist between. 
FPC’s rate computations and those in Penn- 
sylvanla and elsewhere, no accurate conclu- 
sions as to rate of return can—or should— 
be drawn from the federal agency’s data 
without consideration of evaluations used by 
the respective state or states. 

The return to the majority of the power 
companies—based on the fair-value-of-plant 
formula prescribed by law in this state— 
runs slightly below or slightly above six per 
cent. Senator Metcalf, however, came up with 
a 7.48 per cent return for Philadelphia Elec- 
tric by following FPC’s completely different 
method of calculation. 

At best, the claimed overcharges would 
have to be based on only the average de- 
preciated original cost of the plant for the 
year 1966, in line with the basic factor used 
by FPC. This, of course, ignores entirely the 
fair return on the fair value of the used and 
useful utility plant—the basis on which rates 
are adjudicated by law in this state. 

In arriving at fair value, the PUC must 
consider other measures, such as trended de- 
preciated original cost, depreciated reproduc- 
tion cost and the cost of capital. 

The FPC report points out that no one rate 
of return is universally applicable, but the 
allowable rate of return will differ from one 
company to another and among different 
jurisdictions. Thus, it appears that Senator 
Metcalf either did not read this section or 
chose to ignore it. 

Consideration given each company for its 
cost of capital will vary according to the com- 
pany's capital structure and its historic and 
present cost of capital. Therefore, the Penn- 
sylvania PUC makes it clear that the FPC 
report is not intended to be used for compari- 
son based upon any assumed or fixed rate of 
return. 

It is interesting to note that Senator 
Metcalf himself said in testimony on July 26, 
1967, before the New York State Constitu- 
tional Convention’s Committee on Economic 
Development, that perhaps a 7 to 7½ per 
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cent return could be established by utilities 
asa proper basis. 

He pointed out that the traditional 6 per 
cent return, reached by regulatory commis- 
sions and decisions of state and federal 
courts in a long line of precedent, is “per- 
haps in these present days of de- 
veloping high interest rates.“ 

In that connection, I call attention to the 
fact that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission recently found the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, in a nation- 
wide rate case, entitled to a 7 to 7½ per cent 
rate of return on an average net investment 
(depreciated original cost) rate base. 

I would also call to the attention of Sena- 
tor Metcalf, and other critics of power rates, 
that the PUC’s close scrutiny of electric 
utility quarterly report earnings is a solid 
safeguard excessive returns. It has 
also been responsible for the multi-million- 
dollar rate reductions by electric utilities in 
recent years. 

These quarterly reports bring to mind one 
other glaring misconception growing out of 
the FPC’s statistical report. The news ac- 
count quoting Metcalf said that, according 
to federal reports, the allowed rate of return 
for utilities in Pennsylvania is 5.9 per cent, 
established by the PUC in 1960. 

That return was found after a formal rate 
case affecting a single company. There sim- 
ply is no such thing as a fixed rate of return 
at a fixed time in the past, blanketing all 
electric utilities. The return of any public 
utility changes up or down in line with cir- 
cumstances affecting its particular operating 
picture at a given time. This is why we make 
the quarterly report studies. 

In view of these misunderstandings, I 
have asked that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion consider revisions in the format of its 
report to make it more readily understand- 
able for accuracy of interpretation. I’ve also 
asked it to emphasize the differences in the 
methods of arriving at rate base and a fair 
rate of return. 

It is my hope that, in the future, any 
study of the FPC statistics be made in con- 
text with applicable rate-making standards 
of state regulatory commissions. In that re- 
gard, I urge anyone contemplating use of 
the FPC report to call on us for explanation 
of the Pennsylvania PUOC’s relation with it 
to end wholly erroneous, misguided and 
utterly false impressions. 


Your Opinion, Please 
HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
conducted a mail poll of my constituents 
in the Second Congressional District of 
Michigan. Over 22,000 persons responded 
and gave me the benefit of their views of 
15 vital issues. I am delighted with this 
response and encouraged that so many 
citizens would take the time to make 
their voices heard in Washington. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to make the entire membership aware of 
the results of this survey: 

Your OPINION, PLEASE 
(Second annual questionnaire results, Sec- 
ond District of Michigan, by Marvin L. 
Escu, Member of Congress) 
[Results in percent] 

1. Realizing that the war raises many com- 

plex questions and problems, which of the 


following general courses of action do you 
favor in Vietnam? 
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a. Continue present policy 7 
b. Immediate withdrawal. 23 
c, Gradual deescalation and gradual with- 
TVT SSE E 34 
d. Step up military effort 31 


2. Would you favor neutralization of 
Southeast Asia by major world powers? 


3. Do you favor foreign travel restrictions 
as a means of lessening our balance of pay- 
ments deficit? 


%% VVT 30 
PON . 5 63 
ß —— a 7 


4. Do you think the Government has done 
enough to avoid riots in our cities? 


Ves 


5. Should Congress extend financial aid to 
local law-enforcement agencies for such 
things as training and equipment? 


a SE a pe 53 
NN aa ce cece ha ts etnias ES 38 
RENN R ane a ee sg 9 

6. Do you favor legislation to control mail 
order gun sales? 


7. Should Congress adopt stricter penalties 
for those who deal in illegal drugs? 


PPP ² A 83 
Rr REA NE a hac has ec Sem ea el vcs ion we ia 12 
T. ES E S 5 


8. Would you favor an expansion of private 
industry involvement in programs to train 
the unemployed for jobs? 


Rn aa a A keno 89 
INI is eke ds . 88 6 
—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T— ns AES A. 5 


9. Should Congress pass a housing program 
which would encourage home ownership by 
low income families through private and 
nonprofit agency participation? 


10. Do you favor a national program to pro- 
vide health services for young children of 
needy families? 


11. Should Congress provide financial aids 
so that all qualified, needy students could 
attend college? 


farmers? 


13. Should future farm legislation place 
greater emphasis on supply and demand rath- 
er than Government control? 


14. Do you favor an income tax increase as 
recommended by the President? 


15. Do you think the President and the 
Congress have done an adequate job of es- 
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tablishing spending priorities in a time of 
war? 


ri ee ST —— a 11 
RD dann cmon ͤ . 75 
NO OPINION naa 14 


Arson in Washington 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in accordance with the order 
previously entered, I submit for printing 
in the Extensions of Remarks the arti- 
cles relating to arson in Washington. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Apr. 22, 1968] 

ARsONISTS SET THREE OF FIVE BLAZES, OTHERS 
PROBED: 5 & 10 BURNED OUT, WAREHOUSES 
AND APARTMENT HIT 

(By Woody West) 

The District’s criminal arson squad and 
fire officials were investigating five fires in 
the city yesterday and early today—three of 
them arson cases and the other two sus- 
pected as such. 

In a sixth fire, of undetermined origin, 
early yesterday, three persons were injured 
when they were forced to leap from upper 
floors of a 4th Street NW rooming house. 
One man was hospitalized. The most recent 
blaze, at 5 o’clotk this morning, destroyed 
a three-story brick building at 2008 14th St. 
NW, and firemen rescued five persons from 
apartments on the second and third floors. 
There apparently were no injuries. 

The Federated 5 & 10¢ Store, occupying the 
ground floor, was burned out, Firemen bat- 
tled for nearly three hours to bring the blaze 
under control. The store had been looted 
during the riots that erupted early this 
month in the same area. 


YOUTHS SEEN FLEEING 


District Fire Capt. Robert Gourlay said 
the fire was definitely arson. He said several 
youths were seen fleeing from the area shortly 
before the fire was reported. 

City housing inspectors declared the four 
apartments in the building unsafe for occu- 
pancy as firemen were wetting down the 
ruins. The rear of the building caved in dur- 
ing the fire. 

Extensive damage was reported last night 
when fire engulfed a warehouse at 1321 7th 
St. NW, another area severely hit during the 
riots. 

Police said the blaze, reported about 9 
pm., was set, apparently at the rear of the 
building, which houses the Acme Stove Co. 
and H. Colman & Sons Hardware. 

About 20 minutes before the fire was dis- 
covered, police said a window had been 
smashed at a carry-out several doors away. 


FURNITURE STORE FIRE 


Arson also is suspected in a small fire at 
1:20 a.m. today at the Giant Sales Furni- 
ture store, 1243 H St. NE. Police said burglars 
apparently entered the store b7 cutting a hole 
in a rear wall of the store and that witnesses 
saw a car leaving the area at a high speed 
shortly before the fire. 

A fire in a barber shop at 5571 Central Ave. 
SE, apparently set early this morning to 
cover a burglary attempt, caused moderate 
damage when the seats of two barber chairs 
were slit and the stuffings set afire. 

Inez Ballard, the owner, told police that 
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sometime between 10 p.m. Saturday and 1 
a.m. today, when the blaze was discovered, 
a portable television set, radio, electric clip- 
pers and other barber equipment were stolen 
from the shop. A rear door lock had been 
forced. 

A vacant apartment was burned out, an 
adjacent carryout and a previously riot- 
burned liquor store were damaged yesterday 
in a Northeast fire. The fire marshal's office 
said the fire was set. 


BLAZE SPREADS 


The fire spread from the apartment at 
160714 Kenilworth Ave. NE to Georgia’s Car- 
ryout at 1617 and then to the debris of Kenil- 
worth Liquors at 1615 Kenilworth. Firemen 
fought the blaze, reported shortly after 2:30 
p.m., for more than an hour. 

The fire started in the apartment, which 
suffered major damage, fire officials said. 

The fire early yesterday morning at the 
rooming house at 1722 4th St. NW apparent- 
ly started in an unoccupied first-floor rear 
room and quickly spread up a stairwell to 
the second floor, where several rooms were 
damaged, and into the basement. It was dis- 
covered at about 3:40 a.m. 

William Hargrove, 33, was reported in satis- 
factory condition at the Washington Hos- 
pital Center today, suffering from possible hip 
fractures sustained when he was forced to 
leap from a second floor window. 

Gail Brooks, 18, who also jumped from a 
second floor window, and Cecelia Woodland, 
49, who leaped from a first-floor window, were 
treated for cuts at the hospital center. 

Cause of the blaze is being investigated. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 16, 1968] 
STORES May Burn AGAIN, BARRY TELLS BAR 
GROUP 


(By John Fialka) 


The director of program operations for 
Pride, Inc., said yesterday that businesses 
destroyed during the rioting will be burned 
again if they are rebuilt without giving 
economic control to the Negro community. 

Marion Barry, wearing his green Pride 
jacket, declared at a luncheon of the Federal 
Bar Association that it no longer will be 
“business as usual” for white businessmen 
in areas such as 14th Street NW. 

“These things weren't burned down as a 
result of a natural disaster like a hurri- 
cane,” said Barry. 

“If they’re built back the same way, they 
are going to be burned again,” he added. 


RULES FOR ACCEPTANCE 


He suggestec that white businessmen who 
want to be accepted in the “black commu- 
nity” should rebuild on a partnership basis, 
giving control of 51 percent of their business 
to Negroes. 

A portion of the profits from such an 
operation also would have to be earmarked 
for the community, such as for providing 
more recreation facilities, the Pride leader 
said. 

Barry complained that many studies of 
the Negro community, such as the one by 
the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, were wrong because the Negroes 
interviewed had “run game” with the peo- 
ple who were studying them. 

“That means to tell the white sociologist 
and white planners what they want to hear 
and not what we feel,” said Barry. 

He said the basic cause of urban disorders 
is not white racism but “economic insecurity 
in the black community.” 

The shopping area of 14th Street NW that 
was heavily damaged during the riots, Barry 
said, was a place where shoppers could “walk 
up and down the street and get shoddy 


Any urban planning to rebuild the area, 
he said, should include better stores, and 
a greater dispersion of liquor stores. “Some 
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intersections up there have a liquor store 
on each corner.” 


NO GUARANTEE 


Asked by an attorney whether a business- 
man who complied with his rules could put 
a “soul brother“ sign on his window, Barry 
replied: 

“I can’t guarantee anything because I’m 
not doing the burning, so I don't know.” He 
added that a business that was community- 
controlled would be more likely to avoid 
damage in any future disturbance. 

Robert Jackson, legal coordinator of Pride, 
said about 8 percent of the “dudes” who 
work for the organization were arrested dur- 
ing the riot. 

Most of the arrests occurred, he said, be- 
cause they just hadn’t heard about the 
curfew.” Pride has about 1,200 youths on its 
payroll. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 18, 1968] 

Four FRESH Fires SET IN DISTRICT; ONE Man 
Dres: Two OTHER BLAZES ERUPT AFTER An- 
REST IN RIOT-TORN AREA 
(By Walter Gold and William Delaney) 


Six fires of suspicious origin—four of them 
listed as arson—erupted yesterday and early 
today, in riot-scarred areas of the city, claim- 
ing at lease one life, according to police. 

The outbreak of scattered fires followed an 
afternoon of tension around 14th and U 
Streets NW, the area where the April 5 riot 
broke out. 

During the arrest of a man on a narcotics 
charge there, he was cut on the hand, touch- 
ing of false rumors that he had been beaten 
to death by police. 

The arrest was followed within an hour by 
a two-alarm fire of “suspicious origin” at an 
already burned-out clothing store in the 
neighborhood. 

During the night, after District govern- 
ment and civil rights leaders had attempted 
to calm that situation by securing the ar- 
rested man’s release on personal bond, five 
other fires were reported in areas touched by 
the looting and arson that erupted in the 
city two weeks ago tonight. 

RESTOCKED, REOPENED 

The only major pre-dawn fire destroyed 
the Standard Drug Co. store at 1115 H St. 
NE., which had restocked and reopened only 
a week ago after the April 5 looting, causing 
about $200,000 damage. 

Police recovered the body of one suspected 
looter from the charred building this morn- 
ing and were seeking another who they 
thought they had heard screaming in the 
flaming store. 


The tense situation at 14th and U Streets, 
followed the arrest of 28-year-old Kenneth 
Baggage of 2523 14th St. about 12:45 p.m. 
yesterday on a charge of violation of the Uni- 
form Narcotics Act by possession of illegal 


drugs. 

As police scuffled with Baggage on the side- 
walk, he was sprayed in the eye with a chemi- 
cal pacifier by police and also was struck in 
the head. Police said it was a bottle thrown 
from a crowd that hit Baggage, but several 
witnesses insisted that he had been pistol 
whipped by the arresting officer. One man in 
the crowd, James Edwards, was arrested for 
failure to move on. 


FLYERS DISTRIBUTED 

Within hours, after firemen arrived about 
1:49 p.m., to battle a blaze at the Lincoln 
Clothing Store in the 1900 block of 14th 
Street, flyers entitled “Racist Cops Strike 
Again” were being distributed from the near- 
by Student Non-Violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee headquarters. 

The arson squad today was still investi- 
gating the origin of the fire in the vacant 
clothing store, which had been burned out 
during the violence more than a week ago. 

Groups gathered on the sidewalk to watch 
the fire and discuss the arrest. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The suspect, meanwhile was taken first to 
D.C. General Hospital, where he received two 
stitches in the head, and then to 13th Pre- 
cinct headquarters. 

RETURNED TO SCENE 

He was arraigned about 7 p.m. before Gen- 
eral Sessions Court Judge Charles W. Halleck 
and released in $5,000 personal bond assured 
by Washington Urban League chief Sterling 
Tucker, who took Baggage back to 14th and 
U “so the people could see him.” 

In the interim, Mayor Walter E. Washing- 
ton—who had visited the scene of the cloth- 
ing store fire—held a closed-door meeting at 
his office with Human Relations Commission- 
er Ruth Harris Bates and about six witnesses 
to the arrest. 

According to police, black power activist 
and former SNCC leader Stokely Carmichael 
talked to the crowd during the afternoon. 

A newsman observed SNCC workers crank- 
ing out copies of the handbill in their office 
and later distributing them. 

The handbill accused the arresting officer, 
Evt. Anthony Segaria, of pistol-whipping 
Baggage, and said Segaria and his partner, 
Pyt. William E. Larman, “fired indiscrimi- 
natedly into the crowd” that gathered. 

Police spokesmen went on Radio WOL 
about 5:20 p.m. to deny the charges, and said 
a thrown object caused Baggage’s injury. 
No shots were fired, police said. 


DAMAGE PUT AT $200,000 


The drug store blaze caused esti- 
mated at $200,000 and destroyed the build- 
ing at 1115 H St. NE. The store reopened a 
week ago today after replacing nearly $15,000 
worth of merchandise looted on April 5 dur- 
ing the rioting. 

At daylight, firemen and policemen began 
probing the shell of the burned-out drug 
store. At least two policemen told The Star 
they were certain that one man and possibly 
two were screaming inside the store as the 
entire two-story structure was consumed by 
fire. 

Police theorized that the men were would- 
be looters because officers found that the 
drug store had been broken into from a rear 
service door. 

Minutes before firemen arrived at 2:42 
am., one policeman heard a male voice in- 
side yell: 

Let's get out of here, the roof is caving 
in!” 

Police said that they had the building 
surrounded when they heard the voice but 
never saw anyone come out. It took more 
than two hours to bring the fire under 
control. 

TRAFFIC REROUTED 


One fireman was injured, not seriously, 
while fighting the blaze. Traffic on H Street 
was still being rerouted away from the 1100 
block during this morning's rush-hour. 

The Washington manager of the drug store 
chain, Jesse W. Skelly, who set the total loss 
of his stock at $100,000 and the loss of the 
building at an equal amount surveyed the 
debris and announced: 

“I won’t spend another damn dime on re- 
building this place.” 

Standard Drugs, which had six stores in 
the Washington area before the rioting, lost 
their entire branch store on 14th Street near 
Park Road during the outbreak. The family- 
owned business, based in Richmond, oper- 
ates numerous stores throughout Virginia. 

LITTLE DAMAGE IN ANOTHER 


One of the other arson cases during the 
night caused little damage but aroused the 
attention of Mayor Washington when he saw 
fire trucks speeding past his home in the 400 
block of T Street NW, he said. 

Firemen quickly doused a small blaze in 
the office of a Save-More gasoline station at 
llth and T Streets NW. Fire officials said 
that two gasoline-filled bottles were thrown 
into the office shortly after 10 p.m. 

The first fire bomb failed to ignite, officials 
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said. The unidentified Negro man who wit- 
messes saw throw the gas-filled soft drink 
bottle into the office returned with more 
gasoline in a wine bottle and threw his sec- 
ond missile, which set the office door on fire. 
District firemen quickly extinguished that 
blaze. 

As firemen were picking up their hose lines 
at 10:59 p.m., a blaze of “suspicious origin,” 
possibly set, heavily damaged a grocery 
store and several upstairs apartments at 2263 
12th St. NW, just a few blocks away. The 
store previously had been looted but not 
burned, officials said. 


MINOR DAMAGE AT RESTAURANT 


Another arson case was reported minutes 
later at 11:05 p.m., when someone threw a 
bottle of “inflamable liquid” into the R.X. 
Restaurant at 1426 North Capitol Street, 
causing minor fire damage. 

As firemen were bringing the drug store 
fire under control around 5 a.m., another 
blaze was discovered two blocks away in a 
vacant house in the 800 block of 13th Street 
NE. Other firemen quickly controlled that 
blaze, which officials said had been set by an 
arsonist, in the first floor of the abandoned 
house. 

The burned-out H Street NE drug store 
was covered by insurance, the firm’s manager 
said. A policeman in the rear of the building 
discovered that the rear service door had 
been ripped open. 

“There is no question that whoever was 
trapped inside had broken into the store 
within the last few minutes before the fire,” 
said Lt. William G. Burchette of the 9th 
precinct. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 18, 
1968] 
Two-Hour DISTURBANCE: DOPE CASE ARREST 
STIRS Uproar at 14TH AND U STREETS 


(By Carl Bernstein and Carl W. Sims) 


A narcotics arrest at 14th and U Streets 
nw. shortly after 12:30 p.m. yesterday re- 
sulted in a street-corner confrontation be- 
tween an angry crowd of Negroes and two 
white policemen. 

Before it all ended two hours later, firemen 
had fought a two-alarm fire nearby, a spate 
of wild rumors swept the area, bottles and 
rocks were thrown at the arresting police- 
men, and the Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee issued a handbill proclaim- 
ing “Racist Cops Strike Again.” 

Police Lt. John E. Burton, who is investi- 
gating for the Police Department, said police 
Pvts. Anthony Segaria and William Larman 
stopped outside a carryout shop at 1916 14th 
st. nw. “when they observed a fairly large 
crowd” assembled there. 

Burton said Segaria entered the shop and 
saw a man “accept some capsules with white 
powder.” Burton denied claims that Segaria 
followed the man into the shop because he 
was carrying a television set. 

Segaria arrested a man identified as Eu- 
gene Baggage, 28, on a charge of possessing 
narcotics and led him outside, with Baggage 
still carrying the television set. 

As Segaria and Baggage approached the 
police car. Burton said, Baggage “grabbed the 
capsules and put them in his mouth ... The 
Officer grabbed him around the neck to try 
to keep him from swallowing. Both fell to 
the street and had quite a struggle.” 

Both Segaria and Baggage tried to pick up 
the capsules, while Larman got out of the 
car to assist Segaria, Burton said. 

Rocks and bottles were thrown at the po- 
licemen as Segaria and Baggage struggled, 
police said. Baggage was subdued when 
chemical spray was shot in his face. The 
crowd was held back at gunpoint by Larman. 

Some time after Baggage had been trans- 
ported from the scene, some persons began 
circulating the false rumor that Baggage had 
been pistol-whipped to the extent that he 
had been killed. 
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TREATED FOR CUTS 

Baggage, whose home address was given 
as 2523 14th st. nw., was treated at D.C. Gen- 
eral Hospital for a head cut that police said 
Was caused by a rock or bottle thrown from 
the crowd. There were no other injuries, 
police said. 

The fire at 1922 14th st. nw. broke out at 
1:05 p.m. 25 minutes after the arrest and 
struggle. It burned out the interior of a build- 
ing that had been damaged by fire during the 
second night of rioting here. 

Firemen fighting the blaze were not trou- 
bled by the crowd that had witnessed the ar- 
rest. The Fire Department called in Lt. Sam 
Wallace, head of the police arson squad, to 
investigate. 

Stokely Carmichael, black power advocate 
and former national chairman of SNCC, 
talked with many of the 250 to 300 persons 
in the crowd that had gathered outside the 
carryout shop. Several hours later, a hand- 
bill bearing the SNCC label was passed out 
reporting falsely that police had fired into 
the crowd. No shots were fired, officials said. 

The SNCC handbill asserted that Baggage 
was arrested because police saw him with a 
television set. It said that “a white, honky, 
racist policeman creeped up behind a black 
brother . . and started to choke him and 
drag him down the street.” 


TV NOT INVOLVED 


Noting that Baggage was carrying a tele- 
vision set, the handbill said “the cops as- 
sumed that every brother who owns any type 
of equipment such as a television or radio 
has stolen it.” 

And, apparently referring to the rocks and 
bottles thrown at the police, the handbill 
said that “the brothers and sisters tried to 
protect the brother.” 

Police said there was no charge or investi- 
gation in connection with the television set, 
and that Baggage was arrested only in con- 
nection with the alleged possession of nar- 
cotics. 

The arrest and fire scenes were visited 
later by Mayor Walter E. Washington, who 
talked with several persons and met later 
with four of their representatives who were 
waiting for him when he returned to the 
District Building. 

The Mayor didn’t comment on his conver- 
sations, The discussion with the persons who 
visited his office dealt generally with Negro- 
white tensions in the 14th Street area and 
with the problems of police-community re- 
lations, an aide reported. 


BACK AT STATION HOUSE 


After receiving two stitches for the head 
cut at the hospital, Baggage was returned 
to the 13th Precinct station, where he met 
Carmichael and Sterling Tucker, executive 
director of the Washington Urban League. 
Tucker said he and Carmichael advised Bag- 
gage to make no statements to police until 
he had consulted an attorney. 

Carmichael posted $25 collateral for James 
Edwards, 41, no address listed, who was 
charged with disorderly conduct while Bag- 
gage was being arrested. Police said Edwards 
had “failed to move on” and had yelled at 
the arresting officers. 

Baggage appeared before Judge Charles W. 
Halleck in the Court of General Sessions 
at 7 o’clock last night and was released in 
the personal custody of Tucker. The Judge 
set a $5000 personal recognizance bond on 
Baggage, for which the suspect is responsi- 
ble if he fails to appear for trial. He was 
identified in court as a waiter. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Apr. 19, 1968] 
OFFICIALS SUSPECT ARSON IN EIGHT Ciry 
FIRES: THREATS TO STORES CHECKED 


(By Alfred E. Lewis) 


The city’s post-riot uneasiness continued 
yesterday in the wake of eight fires within a 
24-hour period that police and fire officials 
suspect were set by arsonists. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


At police roll calls yesterday afternoon, 
precinct patrolmen were given lists of stores 
and offices to receive increased surveillance 
because owners reported receiving tele- 
phoned threats that their firms would be 
burned. 

The police task was aggravated by a spate 
of unfounded rumors—many picked up by 
intelligence officers roaming the streets—of 
impending acts against property at various 
locations. 

Police carefully checked the locations men- 
tioned in the rumors and found all the areas 
calm. But two policemen were injured in 
arresting a suspected looter at the fire- 
damaged Woolworth’s store at 3200 14th st. 
nw. 

Lt. Gerald L. Kline and Sgt. Pat Yowell of 
the Tenth Precinct were cruising in the 
alley behind the store about 7:15 p.m. 
they said, when they saw a man run out with 
an armful of clothes. 

Kline jumped from the scout car and 
grabbed him. The suspect, according to po- 
lice, pulled a knife and cut Kline’s left arm 
badly enough that it required 14 stitches at 
the Washington Hospital Center. 

Yowell went to Kline’s assistance and was 
punched and knocked around by the sus- 
pect before he and Kline disarmed the man 
and called for a patrol wagon. 

Charged with two counts of assault on a 
police officer, burglary and carrying a dan- 
gerous weapon was Archie Mangum, 25, who 
gave his address as 1824 Monroe st. nw. 

Kline went on sick leave. Yowell returned 
to duty after treatment for cuts and bruises. 

Although city officials feel the post-riot 
situation is well in hand, the military late 
Wednesday moved a battalion (normally 
about 500 men from Ft. Belvoir—i5 miles 
away from Washington—to Ft. Myer, just 
across the Potomac River in Arlington. 

The Army acted after a crowd of Negroes 
threw rocks and bottles at two policemen 
making an arrest at 14th and U streets nw., 
Wednesday afternoon. 

City Officials said yesterday they were 
aware of the shift from Ft. Belvoir to Ft. 
Myer by the 403rd Military Police Battalion 
but were not consulted in the decision to 
move the troops. 

Shortly before 2 p.m. yesterday, fire de- 
stroyed a 7th Street clothing store in one 
of 65 fires in the city between 7 a.m. and 
7 p.m. Fire officials said they respond to about 
half that many fires in a normal 12-hour pe- 
riod. 

The blaze that destroyed the Rodman's 
Men's Store at 1832 7th st., nw., was sus- 
pected to be the work of arsonists. 

In this blaze, and in six others that oc- 
curred since 2 p.m. Wednesday, investigators 
found physical evidence—such as matches, 
rags and fragments of bottles—that led them 
to suspect arson. In an eighth fire, police- 
men said they observed looters in a drug store 
shortly before it was wracked by flames. 

In the 7th Street fire, which took more 
than two hours to bring under control, an 
injured fireman was saved by firemen who 
passed a hose and oxygen mask to him in 
a room in which he was trapped. 

The injured firemen, Pvt. Myer Kans, 27, 
apparently became separated from a group 
of firefighters and found himself blocked by 
rubble on one side and a steel door on the 
other. 

Other firemen found an opening in some 
steel grating, through which they passed him 
the equipment while they trained their hoses 
on the sealed chamber. Finally, heavy equip- 
ment was brought to the scene and the steel 
door was removed. 

Kans was to be kept overnight at the Wash- 
ington Hospital Center, where he was treated 
for neck burns and smoke inhalation. 

Other fires since 2 p.m. Wednesday which 
the Fire Department and the Metropolitan 
Police arson squad believe were deliberately 
set involved: 

A store at 1922 14th st. nw., where a two- 
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alarm blaze destroyed the building; the 
Standard Drug Co., 1315 H. st. ne., which was 
destroyed; a Howard University stadium 
storage shed also destroyed; the Sunbright 
Market, 2263 12th st. nw., heavily y 
and a gas station at 1900 llth st nw., a 
restaurant at 1426 North Capitol st. and a 
vacant house at 808 13th st. ne., all minor 
fires that were quickly brought under con- 
trol. 

A ninth fire was reported at about 10:40 
pm. yesterday. Two alarms were sounded for 
the fire which started on the back porch of 
4017 Kansas ave. nw. It spread through the 
two-story building and the two adjoining 
apartment buildings before it was brought 
under control. 

Witnesses told fire marshals that they had 
seen small children playing with matches 
around several trash cans shortly before the 
fire broke out. Fire investigators said no 
evidence of fire-bombing was found. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Apr. 19, 1968] 


ONLY ONE NEW ARSON CASE 


The District’s new post-riot jitters eased 
considerably last night with only three fires 
reported and only one of those possibly 
started on purpose, fire officials said. 

The previous 24 hours, there had been five 
blazes listed as arson. 

James Brice, 49, died of smoke inhalation 
last night in a fire in an unoccupied house at 
604 Massachusetts-av nw, which also seri- 
ously injured another man, Waverly Hagans, 
the Union Mission at 810 Fifth-st. nw., police 
8 id. Fire Department officials are investigat- 
ing the cause of the blaze which they said 
apparently started in a pile of trash in the 
basement. 


Police said a seven-year old boy apparently 
set an easter basket on fire while playing with 
matches and started a fire at 9 last night that 
damaged the rear of three row homes at 4015 
4017 and 4019 Kansas-av nw. 

In a fire at 2 p.m. yesterday that police and 
firemen believe may have been set by an 
arsonist, Rodman's Men's Store at 1832 Sev- 
enth-st nw, was destroyed. While fighting the 
blaze, Pvt. Myer Kans, 27, was trapped and 
slightly burned before he could be rescued. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star, Apr. 19, 1968] 


Arson Forces FAMILY To Move 
(By Donald Smith) 


“The Lord has been good to us,” said Mrs. 
Annie Taylor, 64, yesterday as she stepped 
over fire hoses that snaked through the street 
and watched clouds of yellow smoke rising 
from the building where she has lived for 
eight years. 

She looked around to make sure her four 
small great-grandchildren were following. 
They had been inside Mrs. Taylor's second- 
floor apartment with a 17-year-old cousin 
when the fire burst out in the basement of 
Rodman’s Discount Clothing store below. 

Buildings on either side of the store had 
been burned out. Fire officials say the blaze 
here, at 1828 7th St. NW, was the work of 
arsonists. 

“The Lord has surely been good to us,” Mrs, 
Taylor repeated, “But I’m not going to stay 
here another day. These fires ain't going to 
keep hitting around here like that and not 
get us.” 

COUSIN SAVES YOUNGSTERS 

The children, ages 1 through 5, were car- 
ried out of the burning building by their 
cousin, Garry Michaux. He was watching 
television when he was warned by the shout 
outside of a passerby who had sighted the 
thick smoke. 

One fireman was slightly injured when he 
was trapped behind a steel bar door inside 
the basement, but was finally rescued. 

Pyt. Meyer Kans, 34, was treated for smoke 
inhalation and minor burns, and released 
several hours later. 
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Mrs. Taylor was in the next block at the 
United House of Prayer for All People, 172114 
Tth St. NW, where she is a cook, when the 
fire broke out. 

The building is in an area that was badly 
hit by the looting and arson that brought 
federal troops to the District after the 
assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
in Memphis on April 4. 


DAYS OF TERROR 


That Friday night, and the days that fol- 
lowed were filled with terror for Mrs. Taylor, 
the children, and their parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Turner. Mrs. Turner, who is Mrs. 
Taylor’s granddaughter, and her husband 
were working when yesterday's fire started. 

Despite fires that broke out on either side, 
their building was spared until late last 
week, when the store below was set on fire. 

Mrs. Taylor decided then to move, but 
postponed it until she could find other hous- 
ing. Yesterday’s fire made up her mind. She 
is moving today, she said. 

“I have a nice little place out there in 
Southeast,” she said of her new apartment 
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. In North Vietnam, do you favor— 
(a) Intensified U.S, air attacks? 
b) A bombing halt z 
c) Maintaining air attacks at the present level. 
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the States to determine specific projects in which 
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9. Would you favor a Government-guaranteed minimum annual income 


Farmers Want Bargaining Power 
HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
Farm Journal, a respected conservative 
agricultural publication, has announced 
in its May issue the outcome of a survey 
of 5,000 farmers on bargaining power 
proposals. 

In the subhead of their article entitled 
“How Farmers Vote To Use Bargaining 
Power,” the Journal editors say: 

You'll find some surprises here. 


They were speaking for themselves in 
that comment. They also spoke for me. 
Although I have been sure that farm 
support of bargaining power was running 
high, I was surprised by the size of the 
majority for bargaining which the maga- 
zine reported. 

The Journal reports: 


1. Nine out of 10 favor new laws to give 
farmers more power to bargain on their own. 

2. 85% believe the farmers should then 
organize into bargaining associations which 
will bargain with processors and buyers over 
prices and other terms. 

3. 95% want a fair-play “marketing rights” 
law—one that will penalize buyers who dis- 
criminate against those farmers who join a 
co-op or bargaining group. 

4. 70% want broader market orders that 
permit organized commodity groups to study 
the market, set grade standards, inspect, and 
do research and promotion to expand 
markets. 


. Do you approve of the President's conduct of the war in Vietnam? 


„ Do you favor U.S. trade with nations that are aiding North Vietnam?__ 

„ Do you support the President's request for a 10-percent surcharge on 

. Do you favor the administration's proposed restrictions on foreign travel’’ as a means to improve our balance-of-payments situation... 

„ Should the Federal Government enact legislation to regulate all mail order sales of firearms? 

Would 5 — favor block grant“ Federal aid programs, previsins 1 
t the money wil 
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in the Barry Farms public housing develop- 
ment. I'll miss living here, but if we stay, 
we're liable to go to bed and never wake up 
again.” 


Representative Henry P. Smith III An- 
nounces Results of 1968 Question- 
naire 


HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
several months ago, I submitted a 9- 
part questionnaire to every family in the 
40th Congressional] District of New York. 
This questionnaire deals with many of 
the critical domestic and international 
issues facing the Nation today. 


Un percent] 
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I am pleased and proud to report to 
date I have received more than 16,000 
completed questionnaires. In addition, I 
received hundreds of letters accompany- 
ing the questionnaires in which the peo- 
ple chose to give additional comments 
and opinions on these issues. This over- 
whelming response is clear evidence of 
the sincere interest of 40th District resi- 
dents in the affairs of their Govern- 
ment. 

The many views and opinions I have 
received from the residents of the 40th 
District will be of inestimable value to 
me in deciding which course of action I 
will pursue in the months ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the Mem- 
bers of this House will find the results 
of my questionnaire both interesting and 
helpful. The following is a percentage 
breakdown of the final tabulated results 
of my questionnaire: 


be spent (rather than specific Federal aid projects) ____ 
waged? 


5. 68% think that farmers should try to 
force processors to pay higher prices and sign 
long-term contracts. (Almost all of the Na- 
tional Farmers Organization voters favor 
this.) 


Because the Farm Journal poll is an 
extremely significant one, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report about it 
and an editorial on the subject be printed 
in the Recorp. 


I do not necessarily agree with all the 
Farm Journal’s comments, but they are 
thoughtful and significant and merit 
careful consideration. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How FARMERS Vore To Use BARGAINING 
POWER 


(NotEe.—Let’s go. And let's bargain with as 
little government interference as possible, 
say these 5,000 farmers. You'll find some sur- 
prises here.) 

(By Claude W. Gifford) 

It's no longer just a slogan—or an urge 
to “fight back,” born out of farmers’ frustra- 
tions. 

Farmers are ready to get on with the hard 
choices that are necessary to make bargain- 
ing power work. 

Here are the highlights from the farm 
bargaining poll which Farm Journal pub- 
lished in the March issue. These results are 
based on the 5000 ballots processed by our 
Research Department at press time (12,479 
had been received). 

Farm voters want— 

1. Nine out of 10 favor new laws to give 
farmers more power to bargain on their own. 

2. 85% believe that farmers should then 
organize into bargaining associations that 


individual and corporate income taxes 7... 


sums to the States and municipalities for general purposes, e.g., health, leaving it to 


Yes No No opinion 

33.9 62.7 3.4 
55.4 18.7 
16,0 31.2 
10.1 24.0 
9.7 87.4 
8 28 73.1 
eee FLY 51.0 
Es DOR SR 72.1 26.2 
ERAI teas 40.6 54.2 

7.4 

19.1 78.1 2.8 


will bargain with processors and buyers over 
prices and other terms. 

3. 85% want a fair-play “marketing rights” 
law—one that will penalize buyers who dis- 
criminate against those farmers who join a 
co-op or bargaining group. 

4. 70% want broader market orders that 
permit organized commodity groups to study 
the market, set grade standards, inspect, and 
do research and promotion to expand mar- 
kets. 

5. 68% think that farmers should purposely 
hold products off the market to try to force 
processors to pay higher prices and sign long- 
term contracts (Almost all of the National 
Farmers Organization voters favor this). 

Farm voters don’t want— 

1. Nearly 8 out of 10 farmers say that when 
a bargaining group and processors agree on 
a price, the government should not be per- 
mitted to step in and veto the agreement. 
The government doesn’t veto labor contracts 
between unions and industry, and farmers 
don’t want it done in agriculture, either. At 
present, the Secretary of Agriculture does 
have authority to veto agreements reached 
by cooperatives. 

2. 67% do not want farm prices and pro- 
duction set by a government board made up 
of representatives of farmers, processors and 
consumers. To do that would treat agricul- 
ture as if it were a “public utility” run for 
the convenience of the public—with a ceiling 
over all farmers. 

3. 67% do not believe that it is right for 
members of a farm bargaining group to 
picket other farmers to try to get them to 
join or withhold their products. They think 
that should be a voluntary choice to be won 
by reason, persuasion and demonstrated 
results. 

4.61% do not want the government to 
hold elections choosing which farm group 
processors must bargain with in an area. A 
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bill setting up such elections is now before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

There are some surprisingly “get tough” 
bargaining sentiments in the vote. 

Nearly half of those who voted are willing 
to have farm bargaining groups negotiate to 
have handlers and haulers buy or handle 
only the products of members who belong 
to the bargaining group. This would be an 
exclusive contract, or a “closed shop” type of 
arrangement, Three out of four NFO mem- 
bers voted for this, compared with 43% of 
the Farm Bureau voters. 

58% agree that when two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers belong to a bargaining group, and 
these members vote to have processors check 
off their dues, that the check-off should be 
made from non-members as well. This is a 
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“union shop” type of arrangement. Three out 
of four NFO voters favored this, compared 
with 56% of the Farm Bureau voters. 

55% are ready to make commodity check- 
offs for research and promotion compulsory 
with no refunds when two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers vote to do it. 

And 52% would agree to have farm com- 
modity groups set allotments and quotas on 
all producers anytime that two-thirds vote 
to do it. More Farmers Union members 
favored this than voters from other farm 
organizations, 

Now for some other differences between 
farm groups (the tables show the total per- 
cent that “agreed strongly” and “agreed 
slightly” and include one-half of those who 
were neutral“): 


FARM ORGANIZATION 


[In percent] 
Farm Bureau Farmers Union Grange NFO 
87 90 88 94 
69 61 69 44 
79 78 83 73 
86 89 91 97 
43 6l 54 77 
70 63 59 58 
55 65 65 70 
6l 84 70 98 
33 55 46 72 
22 35 32 43 
8 i a 5 
Allotment supply contro 
Checkoff of —— dues 66 73 73 80 
Complete producer checkoff 8 56 70 70 76 
Favorable — climate.. 8 9¹ 94 91 97 
Government ſication = 33 45 41 33 
Government 9 s 38 54 49 45 
Government veto = 15 29 18 22 
Government Marketing ee 28 41 36 24 
REGION 
Central South Southwest Great Plains West 
Fair play. — e 


Solling 
Na ay — orders. 
Farm bargaining groups. 
Exclusive contracts. 
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BRERSLSRRARSSSSVRASS 


Government Marke 


SSS 8888888888888 
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Among farm organizations, NFO voters be- 
lieve more strongly than other groups in ex- 
clusive contracts, check-offs, holding prod- 
ucts, and processor picketing. However, the 
majority of the NFO voters are still opposed 
to picketing other farmers. 

The NFO and Farm Bureau voters are 
about equally opposed to having the govern- 
ment involved in farm bargaining. Farmers 
Union voters, while opposed to government 
intervention, are less strongly opposed than 
other farm groups. 

It might be surprising that larger farmers 
favor compulsory check-offs for research and 
promotion, while farmers with less than 
$5000 sales are opposed. Small farmers are 
also less willing to have bargaining groups 
restrain production. 

Small and big farmers are about equally 
opposed to government intervention in bar- 
gaining activities. 

Understandably, younger farmers are less 
likely to want allotment supply control. And 
they are even more opposed to government 
intervention than older farmers. 

Surprisingly, no crop or livestock commodi- 
ties are more “red hot” about bargaining 
than any other. They feel remarkably alike 
on the 19 farm bargaining choices. 


BARGAINING, AS FARMERS WANT IT 


We'll wager that many eyebrows are being 
raised today as people throughout the coun- 
try read the results of the farm 
survey on page 24. 

Perhaps they are finding that farmers are 
far more ready to bargain for prices than they 
thought. The poll indicates that farmers are 
willing to make the difficult choices that 
must be made before bargaining can work. 

What the vote says to processors, Congress, 
Washington bureaucrats and to political 
candidates is: “You'd better wake up to the 
groundswell.” 

If there's one thing clearer than any other, 
it’s the fact that farmers want to call the 
shots themselves. They are asking for a favor- 
able climate from Congress in which to bar- 
gain—but they do not want the heavy hand 
of government in bargaining itself. 

There are major differences between calling 
on the government and calling in the gov- 
ernment. What we read into bargaining, as 
farmers want it, is this: 

1. Programs would be farmer inspired. 
Farmers, working together, would shape the 
commodity bargaining programs they feel 
will succeed. They wouldn’t need to depend 
on haphazard programs carved out of politi- 
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cal compromise by Congress at the tag end of 
a session. 

2. Plans would be fiezible, If a program 
that farmers put together fails, they could 
vote it out and try something new. They 
wouldn't have to wait until Congress could 
get around to making a change—or suffer 
along with a plan that is harming their mar- 
ket, as we have from time to time with some 
Federal farm programs. 

3. Price and income would come from the 
market—where it ought to come from. It’s 
high time that the consuming public passes 
along to farmers—through the market—a 
little more of the higher wages and salaries 
that consumers have achieved through a 
legislative climate that has permitted them 
to exercise their power. 

Farmers realize that subsidized consumer 
food prices and direct payments from the 
Treasury will eventually trap agriculture 
into becoming a public utility—with farm- 
ing run politically for the convenience of 
the public. 

4. Farmers would elect their own com- 
modity representatives to run their programs. 
And they could vote them in or out each year, 
depending on the kind of a job they did. 
Farmers would participate on committees to 
bargain, promote, set production goals, de- 
termine grades, establish fair trade practices, 
and the like. Programs wouldn’t be run by 
bureaucrats trying to build kingdoms; or 
by political hacks who need a job; or by 
people who are appointed by and serve at 
the will of the Secretary. 

5. Farmers would decide how much free- 
dom they'd give up for the gain they hope 
to achieve. Participation would be “demo- 
cratically voluntary”—where two-thirds de- 
cide such questions as production control. 
It would not be “politically voluntary“ 
where the government dumps surpluses to 
force you into a program, and in doing so 
keeps a ceiling on farmers’ opportunity at 
the market. 

6. Program choices would be realistic. 
Referendums devised by commodity groups 
would give a real choice of directions. Fed- 
eral farm referendums are often a joke—you 
can take controls at 75% of parity, or the 
same controls at 50% of parity; or you can 
either vote for a change in a Federal order 
or lose the entire order. 

7. It would be an exciting, fast-moving 
affair with commodities vying with each 
other to see who could hatch the best ideas. 
Farm bargaining wouldn't be easy, but it 
would be invigorating. The accent would be 
on quality products to win markets. 

Commodities, no doubt, would experiment 
with various kinds of supply manipulation— 
diverting part of the crop into secondary uses, 
spreading the marketing over the season ad- 
justing grades to regulate the amount that 
can go into the primary market, culling, buy- 
ing up surpluses, negotiating with processors 
for the amount of contracted acreage, and 
other such devices not now thought of. 

We hope that official Washington will take 
the cue. Politicians have long despaired that 
farm programs are nothing but trouble; and 
they have complained that farmers never 
“get together.” Well, here’s a chance to let 
farmers wrestle with more of their own prob- 
lems. That’s what farmers want—and this 
poll indicates that they are remarkably to- 
gether in general direction, regardless of farm 
organization, commodity, age, income or 
region. 


Public Information in Government Policy 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, Sena- 
tor ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, former Secretary 
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of Health, Education, and Welfare, told 
a Connecticut audience in May 1967: 


I do not believe that the Government has 
the right to hide the facts or misinform. 
But the best defense against secretive bu- 
reaucracy is in vigorous, enterprising re- 
porters working for courageous, responsible 
newspapers. 


Senator Risicorr’s words are well 
taken, but the main requirement is in 
industrious, straightforward Govern- 
ment information officers working for 
enlightened, public-spirited Government 
officials. 

The subject of public information as it 
relates to Government policy is a com- 
plex one. An excellent discussion of this 
subject was presented by Mr. Carlton E. 
Spitzer, former Director of Public Infor- 
mation for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in the Public 
Relations Journal of February 1968. Mr. 
Spitzer’s article was condensed from 
“The Voice of Government,” a book to 
be published this summer by John Wiley 
& Sons. 

Mr. Spitzer's article follows: 

PUBLIC INFORMATION IN GOVERNMENT POLICY 
(By Carlton E. Spitzer) 


There is a sharp and healthy change under- 
way in the atmosphere of federal informa- 
tion programs. It was not too long ago that 
a federal information executive could safely 
instruct his staff that queries from press and 
public were to be answered only on a need 
to know” basis. 

Those days are over. We are not living in 
an era of the people’s need to know, if such 
a restrictive concept was ever valid in the 
United States; we are living in an era of the 
people's right to know and desire to know. 
It is the job of the government information 
officer to respond to developing trends, an- 
ticipate public concern, and provide useful 
information, always protecting personal pri- 
vacy and national security but opening all 
the doors and all the avenues he can and 
should open. 

The press release is still an important ele- 
ment in the dissemination of information, al- 
though few write them well. But to limit 
action to a press release routine is to fall 
far short of the government’s responsibility 
to itself and all citizens. 

The goal should be to stimulate objective 
reporting, not to increase the volume of 
hand-outs. Writers, editors, publishers, and 
producers should be enco to visit 
Washington agencies, regional offices and pro- 
gram sites in urban and rural areas. As Sen- 
ator Abraham Ribicoff, former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare told a Wall- 
ingford, Connecticut, audience on May 31, 
1967: “I do not believe that the government 
has the right to hide the facts or misinform. 
But the best defense against secretive bu- 
reaucracy is in vigorous, enterprising report- 
ers working for courageous, responsible news- 


pers. 

Surely, the next best defense is in vigorous, 
enterprising government information officers 
working for courageous, responsible public 
Officials. 

There is a need for government agencies 
to work more closely with state and mu- 
nicipalities which carry out federally-spon- 
sored programs. Arguments against providing 
assistance from Washington have most often 
been based on the protection of states’ rights 
and local initiatives. Experience shows, how- 
ever, that federal-state-local cooperative ef- 
forts usually result in mutually respecting 
partnerships and much more accurate in- 
formation on why some programs succeed 
and why others fail. With local participation, 
those who draft or administer federal pro- 
grams are more acutely aware of state needs 
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and the problems a city may have in adopt- 
ing procedures that looked reasonable on 
Independence Avenue but proved impractical 
on Main Street, USA. 

Information can be the key to how well 
federal programs are used, Local communi- 
ties cannot take advantage of benefits they 
never heard of. Part of the answer, therefore, 
is to transfer information people from 
Washington to the regional offices of the 
major federal departments both permanently 
and on special assignments so that they can 
better serve local media and constituent 
state agencies. Misunderstanding has come 
mainly from a lack of information and a 
lack of empathy for the problems of others. 

Cooperation on a rational basis—a multi- 
state basis—does nothing to interfere with a 
state’s prerogatives or a town’s response to 
a federally-sponsored activity. Actually, the 
presence of information people assures more 
accurate and helpful reporting locally and in 
Washington, and provides the kind of frank 
internal evaluation that makes Washington 
Officials less inbred and more responsive to 
people's needs. 

The presence of skilled information peo- 
ple in the regions also tends to reduce sub- 
stantially the volume of institutional “facts 
and figures” releases from Washington. These 
releases are great for the working statisti- 
cians but do little to explain the worth of 
federally-sponsored (and almost always 
state-administered) programs in terms of 
human need and human achievement. A 
constant exchange of useful information 
on the local scene is essential. 

Support for the public information func- 
tion in Washington and perspectives about it 
vary from department to department, de- 
pending basically upon the attitudes of the 
secretary and his top staff. Some cabinet offi- 
cers have demonstrated a constant concern 
for their own good press while largely ignor- 
ing the fundamental information needs of 
their agency. Other cabinet officers have been 
comfortable maintaining a passive posture, 
discouraging initiative in information activ- 
ity and reacting to media interest only when 
pushed. The most effective cabinet officers 
have stressed quality performance, adequate 
planning, and participation in policy. 

In government as in business, the role of 
information in planning, strategy and policy 
depends largely on the support of the boss. 

John Gardner, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in a memorandum to his 
agency heads and assistant secretaries, also 
recognized the need to recruit new talent. 
He stressed the creation of special programs 
for summer interns and personal visits to col- 
leges and universities to attract outstanding 
young men and women to government infor- 
mation. 

He wrote: “We must be totally interested 
in our recruiting and training programs be- 
cause the future is not worth a nickel with- 
out them. Effective recruitment of talented 
people, their training and their development 
is the responsibility of the program chiefs.” 

It may be some comfort to the government 
information man to know that his problems 
are less than unique. Although each tends to 
be condescending about the other, the trials 
of the government information officer are 
painfully similar to the woes of the public 
relations director in business. Both feel 
second-guessed by their colleagues and short- 
changed on budget. Both appreciate the need 
for candor and realism to communicate 
effectively with their audiences and to main- 
tain the respect of the media, and both have 
found it can be difficult to persuade their 
peers that candor is the best policy. Nobody 
wants to be wrong, and things don’t always 
go right in anybody’s business, so candor is 
often sacrificed for the half-truth and issues 
are sometimes clouded or ignored. 

Government public information officers 
can be as guilty of propagandizing narrow 
causes and clouding issues as any huckster, 
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and usually with far more serious conse- 
quences. Only the foolish or misguided 
would participate in such schemes because 
they are doomed to failure. The whole sys- 
tem of government in America is open and 
fragmented, and not all of the players in a 
government agency are on the same side, al- 
though they may occupy the same offices. 

Leaking information is common, so public 
information men cannot act simply as crea- 
tures of the Congress or spokesmen for the 
current administration. Their moves and 
statements are scrutinized and challenged 
by a skeptical press and private associa- 
tions of every kind; memorandums and 
plans are sometimes prematurely reported 
to Congress and outside groups by em- 
ployees who may be unfriendly toward the 
trend of events. 

Thus, information officers and their peers 
had best hold to the truth and remain 
faithful to the facts of any issue in order 
to survive. The government is commanded 
by circumstance to provide information, not 
propaganda. 

Qualified government information people 
know that facts clearly presented build pub- 
lic trust in the federal government, the only 
government all Americans share. They also 
know that empty phrases don’t register for 
long with the press or the public and that 
ducking around sticky issues is a danger- 
ous and silly game for any government 
agency to play. 

The American people understand that 
agencies involved in major national prob- 
lems did not create the problems, but they 
do hold the agencies responsible for report- 
ing on their actions fully and regularly. 
The record shows that Americans respond 
with strength and determination to discour- 
aging news if the news is honestly presented 
and a course of action is outlined. But the 
American people, like good newspaper edi- 
tors, rarely if ever forgive a lie. 

A government information officer may 
have a difficult time applying this philoso- 
phy, but he has no right to participate in 
policy formation affecting the American peo- 
ple if he is unwilling to try. 

Public information officers are not simply 
spokesmen for their own governmen agency, 
responsible only to their peers—they are the 
voice of government itself, responsible first 
to the people. They have a serious obligation 
to tell the truth, to present all sides of an 
issue. Their role is to be objective, not 
subjective. 

Should a public relations man representing 
a commercial company distort the truth, the 
company’s product sales may decrease, or its 
relations with the government may suffer, or 
its foreign investments may be adversely 
affected—all serious issues to the company, 
its employees, stockholders and suppliers. 
Should a government public information man 
distort the truth, the American people are 
deprived of information they should have 
in order for them to make judgments about 
their government, 

The information officer must embrace can- 
dor and fight timidity. Government public 
information, like industry public relations, is 
often clumsy, reactive and paralyzed by con- 
troversy. Controversy may be uncomfortable, 
but it can be a powerful asset. Sometimes 
it is the only way to get front-page atten- 
tion for a positive program, for the media 
still delight in negative and strife. 

If government refuses comment at the 
moment of crisis and issues a careful state- 
ment a week later when other events are 
commanding headlines, the statement is 
likely to appear on page 30, not page one (if 
it appears at all), and government will have 
lost, perhaps forever, its opportunity for 
effective rebuttal or explanation. Years later 
government may find itself refuting allega- 
tions reported in the first story, its own be- 
lated comment never having registered on the 
public mind as anything more than a feeble 
defense. 
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As one industrial company president cau- 
tioned his colleagues a few years ago when 
faced with an anti-trust allegation: “If we’re 
not guilty, let’s say so today. When a man 
calls you a — — — on Monday you 
don’t wait until Saturday to issue some feeble 
statement saying that your lawyers haven’t 
yet studied how the man spelled — — —. 
Either you are one or you aren't, and 
you better let the public know where you 
stand when they can read your reply on the 
front page.” 

Most company presidents—and government 
officials—are not inclined to follow this ad- 
vice. They still hide when trouble strikes and 
reporters call. As a result, stories that might 
have appeared only once, stating both sides 
of the question, are strung out for days, 
usually with one side, the side willing to 
talk with the media, making tts point time 
after time in the public mind. 

A quick response to a situation is essential 
for a successful information program, Usually 
the only way this can be accomplished is to 
have the information officer participate in all 
policy discussions and key meetings. When 
a crisis breaks, there is no need to fill in” 
the information officer; he already knows 
the background and can act. That's his job. 

The government information officer should 
be both a catalyst, showing the way toward 
constructive collaboration, and an analyst, 
evaluating and reporting what has been 
done, what is currently under way, and what 
is likely to develop. When the information 
Officer fills this role, he automatically and 

cantly participates in policy formation 
as he should. His voice at the conference table 
is equal to all others. His counsel becomes a 
part of strategy and decisionmaking. 

The crisis in our cities—and the awkward 
and often archaic approaches to meet this 

ves ample testimony that we must 
not only improve communications but 
streamline and improve our system of gov- 
.ernment. Meanwhile, the American people 
must be kept informed. It must be a recog- 
nized policy to keep citizens fully informed 
and candor and realism must be the chief 
ingredients of this policy in order to dispell 
public distrust of government and to create 
the kind of harmony and cooperation our 
nation must have to survive. Helping to form 
this policy is the job of government informa- 
tion officers. 

Fear of press criticism about the use of 
public funds for information has been one 
reason among many that government offi- 
cials often have been passive about informa- 
tion needs. 

But the information lag—the difference 
between actual progress and what is known 
about it—is now so formidable and obvious 
that few editors and congressmen would seri- 
ously criticize the executive branch for 
spending reasonable sums for staff and pro- 
grams to communicate effectively with the 
American people. 


The Umpirage of Reason 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Grayson Kirk, delivered an 
important address on the occasion of the 
Founder's Day celebration and the 225th 
birthday of Thomas Jefferson, at the 
University of Virginia in Charlottesville 
on April 12, 1968. 

Pointing out that American society is 
in trouble, Dr. Kirk enumerates difficul- 
ties and identifies some of the sources of 
these difficulties. He suggests that fresh 
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and imaginative thinking unbound to 
past approaches is needed for the solu- 
tion of the staggeringly complex prob- 
lems confronting the American people. 
Finally, Dr. Kirk recommends priorities 
in dealing with our troubled conditions. 

Although I do not necessarily endorse 
his views in their entirety, I believe that 
Dr. Kirk has made an important con- 
tribution to the national dialog that 
deserves serious attention by concerned 
citizens. Accordingly, I ask unanimous 
consent that Dr. Kirk’s remarks be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UMPIRAGE OF REASON 


(Partial text of address by President Gray- 
son Kirk of Columbia University on the 
occasion of a Founder’s Day celebration 
and the 225th birthday of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, at the University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va., April 12, 1968) 


So much has been written about Thomas 
Jefferson, and by men who have devoted 
years to the study of his life and thought, 
that your speaker today would be presump- 
tuous if he were to attempt on this occasion 
merely to add another eulogy, or to make 
another appraisal, of that much-examined 
life. But there have been a few men who in 
the course of American history have achieved 
such towering greatness that their renown 
has continued to grow through the years, 
and we would be the poorer if we did not 
pause from time to time to pay our tribute 
to them and, in so doing, to draw from their 
lives renewed courage and, hopefully, greater 
wisdom as we struggle with the baffling 
problems of our own day. Such a man was 
Thomas Jefferson, and today, on the eve 
of the two hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his birth, we would be remiss if we 
did not take the occasion to salute the 
memory of a man to whom all Americans owe 
an unpayable debt. 

Of all the men of his time whom we would 
wish to have known personally, I am confi- 
dent that Jefferson would be overwhelmingly 
the first choice, This is not because of our 
respect for his forty years of dedicated serv- 
ice to the public life of our infant nation, 
but because Jefferson, the man, was so utterly 
fascinating. Like many of his European con- 
temporaries he epitomized in the astonishing 
range of his interests the new enlightenment 
of the Eighteenth Century. His intellectual 
curiosity was almost boundless. Whether the 
subject of inquiry was agriculture or archi- 
tecture, geology or music, literature or poli- 
tics, geography or history, Jefferson was well- 
informed. He could talk or write about all 
these fields with knowledge based on wide 
and systematic reading, and throughout his 
long life he always sought to learn even more. 

But to this immense range of his intellec- 
tual interests he added another dimension 
that was peculiarly American. This was a 
constant concern for the practical applica- 
tion of all new discoveries on the rapidly 
widening horizons of man's thought. He 
wanted to bring these discoveries to the 
enrichment and growth of his country. It 
was for this reason that while the sheer, 
intellectual exercise of abstract philosophy 
was of little interest to him, the study of 
political theory and its practical implemen- 
tation engrossed his attention throughout 
his life. 

Perhaps it was the touch of Puritanism 
in his character that was responsible for 
this concern about practicality. He would 
not have thought of himself as a Puritan; 
he might even have denied the allegation, 
but he was frugal in his personal life, 
enormously self-disciplined even in early 
youth, and he displayed no small degree of 
Puritanism in his profound distaste for the 
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decadence in morals and politics that he 
observed in the capitals of Europe. 

Equally American was his unswerving 
faith in democracy, not merely as the best 
mechanism for solving the ancient problem 
of reconciling liberty and authority in gov- 
ernment, but as a way of life. Given a wide- 
spread system of public education and a 
social and political system that interposed 
no artificial barriers to the fostering and 
recognition of talent, he believed that a 
natural aristocracy of ability was bound to 
emerge. The men of such a true aristoi 
could be counted on to lead our new nation 
onward to its destined greatness. His own 
life had exemplified this principle and he 
saw no reason to doubt its universal validity. 

Still another quality was strongly, if not 
peculiarly, American. This was his confident 
trust in the future. Unlike his great antag- 
onist, Hamilton, who was given to periods 
of deepest melancholy and pessimism, Jeffer- 
son was serene in the face of adversity, 
philosophical about his defeats, and buoy- 
antly optimistic about the future of the 
society he had helped to build. Thus intel- 
lectually fortified, he had an enormous zest 
for life. He would have relished the words 
of Alfred de Musset: 

“Qu'il est doux d'être au monde, et quel 
bien que la vie” (Sonnet à Alfred Tattet, 
1838) 

In the long pageant of American history, 
no man more richly deserves the affectionate 
gratitude of the people whom he served so 
well. In all honesty we can say of Jefferson 
what another Virginian, Woodrow Wilson, 
once wrote of Walter Bagehot: 

“Occasionally, a man is born into the world 
whose mission it evidently is to clarify the 
thought of his generation, and to vivify it; 
to give it speed where it is slow, vision where 
it is blind, balance where it is out of 
poise .. .” (Essay on A Literary Politician.) 

Today we are in desperate need of these 
Jeffersonian qualities in our leaders and in 
our national life. It is not too much to say 
that in many ways our society is in a more 
perilous condition than at any time since the 
convulsive conflict between the states a cen- 

ago. We seem to be in an era of transi- 
tion from a past which we have abandoned 
to a future which we are unable as yet to 
comprehend but whose portents fill us with 
more dismay than anticipation. We have a 
multitude of contending counselors but we 
are unable to place our trust in any of them 
because we feel, almost viscerally, that they, 
too, are merely groping without great suc- 
cess to understand the new world about us, 
and still less do we feel that they have the 
wisdom to order its affairs to our satisfaction. 
Our nation is in trouble. 

The enumeration of our present difficulties 
and dangers would ruffie even the calm tem- 
perament of a Jefferson. At home, disrespect 
for law and authority has reached such a 
level of acceptance that its natural concomi- 
tant, resort to violence, has almost achieved 
respectability. The old social sanctions of the 
church and family have lost much of their 
traditional force. Our young people, in dis- 
turbing numbers, appear to reject all forms 
of authority, from whatever source derived, 
and they have taken refuge in a turbulent 
and choate Nihilism whose sole objectives 
are destructive. I know of no time in our 
history when the gap between the genera- 
tions has been wider or more potentially 
dangerous. 

‘Honesty compels us to admit that we are 
threatened with a loss of our sense of na- 
tional unity and with it our sense of direc- 
tion. Our unity has been imperiled by our 
racial conflicts for which, despite good-will 
and honest effort, we can envisage no simple 
or easy solution available to us in time to 
avoid the danger of large-scale and con- 
tinuing social disorder. Less imminently 
perilous but also damaging to our sense of 
unity is the generational gap to which I have 
just referred. Disunity is also being fostered 


upon 
is not well with our society. 

Our sense of national direction has become 
blurred and indistinct because some of the 
old goals, such as the winning of 
the West and the creation of a generally 
affluent society, have been largely achieved; 
others, such as the encouragement of the 
spread of our political institutions to other 
lands, haye been abandoned because we 
have had to accept the fact that they were 
the product of a time when our enthusiasm 
exceeded our sophistication. Moreover, our 
newer announced goals—to eliminate the 
pockets of poverty remaining in our country, 
to assure full equality of opportunity for 
all Americans, and to mount vast efforts 
against the menace of Communism wherever 
it arises—these either have failed to kindle 
our imagination or they have evoked more 
disunity than agreement. Perhaps we can 
sum up the situation by saying that we 
have lost Jefferson’s faith in the inevitability 
of progress and we have not as yet found 
a new unifying faith for our time. 

Our posture abroad offers us little com- 
pensating comfort. The image which we have 
had of ourselves in the world as a highly 
moral, altruistic, peaceloving and progressive 
people has never been as widely accepted by 
other nations as we have believed or hoped. 
Other nations on occasion have tended to 
conclude that we have greater power than 
responsibility and greater impulsiveness than 
mature judgment. And some of our recent 
foreign activities, however much they may 
have been founded in a belief that they were 
vital to our national interest, have stirred 
other peoples in the free world into violent 
and belligerent opposition. So great a power 
as the United States can scarcely hope for 
affection from weaker peoples, but we do 
need to have and to hold their respect for 
our motives and our goals. At the moment, 
this house is in disrepair and while the van- 
dalism done to it understandably has been 
encouraged by those who count themselves 
as our enemies, it would be an act of folly 
on our part if we were to ascribe all foreign 
antagonisms to their machinations. 

Some solace, of course, can be derived from 
the fact that many of our current troubles 
are being shared in varying degrees by other 
countries. In many Western European states 
the family and the church also seem to have 
lost much of their ancient authority. Youth 
protest movements erupt from time to time 
even in authoritarian communist states. One 
senses in the countries of Western Europe, as 
here, a general unease, a feeling of drift and 
uncertainty as social systems lose their tra- 
ditional rigidity and as political leaders 
struggle to cope with the bewildering prob- 
lems of governing an urban, technologically 
advanced, industrial society. 

Thus, in Western Europe, too, the old order 
is gone; it may not have been in actuality 
efficient or just, but it was to many people, 
and in retrospect, a time of power and glory 
which men remember with nostalgia or read 
about with yearning. Artzybashev once 
wrote that there never could have been a 
golden age in the past because the men of 
the time would not have been able to recog- 
nize it as such, but in many a European 
country the transition from the days of 
power to the present has been abrupt and 
brutal, and men still are stirred in their 
hearts more by a great cause than by the 
possession of dishwashers and television sets. 
There, as here, men need a faith to inspire 
them and to take them out of the routine 
of their daily lives, but in most of the de- 
mocracies there is little such faith today. 
The goals of our time are too complex, too 
technical, too lacking in the unifying emo- 
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that gives men a pride in their 
the 


fundamental, which we may not ignore, To- 
day, for example, our problems, urban, in- 
dustrial and social, are so great in magnitude 
and so complex in nature that they can 
be dealt with efficiently only by a greater 
concentration of governmental authority 
than our democracy has been constructed to 
provide or our people are prepared to sup- 
port. We have always said proudly that 
though our democracy may be a clumsy form 
of government, we accept this y as 
a reasonable price for the protection of our 
liberties. But today though we cling to our 
liberties with appropriate passion we demand 
from our government a degree of efficiency 
that our system was designed to make almost 
impossible. I do not conclude that we should 
now abandon our liberties in the interest of 
efficiency; the price would be far too great. 
But we cannot forever have our cake and 
eat it too, and we should not be afraid to 
remember Jefferson's counsel that each gen- 
eration should be prepared to re-examine its 
political institutions and to re-shape them 
as might be necessary in order to meet more 
adequately the needs of the time. 

There is yet another facet to the problem 
of effective governance in a present-day de- 
mocracy. This is the influence of the new 
technology of mass communications. Part of 
the ancient mystique of leadership has now 
been eroded by the over-exposure of govern- 
ment officials, Charles de Gaulle, almost alone 
among Western leaders, has understood this 
principle and has avoided its pitfalls. By 
contrast, our leaders are expected to appear 
almost on call before the television camera, 
to hold innumerable press conferences, to is- 
sue a communique after every official meet- 
ing, and to share their thoughts, even if they 
may be fragmentary and half-formed, with 
everyone in the country. No leader can long 
survive such ordeals and emerge from them 
unscathed. 

Moreover, this intense, day-by-day report- 
ing brought nightly into the homes of all 
America necessarily is fragmentary. It can 
lead men to fix their attention upon the trees 
and forget the woods. It can stampede them 
into hastly and ill-formed conclusions that 
may not well serve the national interest. I 
have often wondered, for example, if the 
British people would have been to 
sustain the effort of the First World War if 
they had viewed nightly in living color the 
fantastic slaughter of their sons in the battle 
of the Somme. 

Finally, effectiveness of leadership is com- 
plicated by the influence of mass communi- 
cations in stimulating what is usually called 
the revolution of rising expectations. Visual 
reporting of mass violence in one city in- 
evitably has its effect upon men elsewhere 
who feel that their plight and their needs 
are like those who have resorted to force to 
try to effect change. Also, it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that governmental stability 
in new or weak countries may be in jeopardy 
for a long time because modern communica- 
tions have led their peoples to demand more, 
and at a faster rate, than it is within the 
power of their governments to provide. 

I do not cite these influences of mass-com- 
munications to condemn them. They are here 
to stay. I cite them only to illustrate the 
further complications which they have 
brought to the problems of modern govern- 
ment. They are instruments of tremendous 
power in democratic opinion-making. Some- 
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how, we must learn to use them, and if nec- 
essary to control them in such a way as to 
make them serve the public good as well as 


the public pleasure. 
But the troubles of contemporary society 
run far beyond the question of leadership in 


ples is of much help to us as we grope for 
answers. 
Take, for example, the problems of our 


ernment are parts of our political legacy that 
we would like to forget. But now, beginning 
without a strong financial or organizational 
base, our cities have been swollen by masses 
of new migrants, beset by racial troubles, be- 
deviled by impossible budgetary needs, and 
haunted by the exodus of businesses and 
middle-class citizens to nearby suburbs. In 
the absence of new and fresh approaches, 
some of our cities In time may become al- 
most ungovernable. 

Let us look for a moment at one single 
facet of this problem of the metropolis, the 
matter of public welfare. The mass migration 
of largely indigent people to great metropoli- 
tan centers has created an administrative 
and financial nightmare for welfare agencies. 
In New York City we have today almost twice 
as many people on relief as during the depths 
of the depression. We have more dependent 
children than the entire population of 
Omaha or Akron. The cost of our city welfare 
programs now exceeds a Dillion dollars a 
year. K 

No one knows how much of this burden 
properly should be carried by the city, the 
state or the Federal Government. No one 
knows whether dependent mothers of large 
families, when there is no father present, 
should be left at home on relief to rear their 
children or whether it would be better to en- 
courage the mothers to become employed and 
to provide for the children during work 
hours in Day Care Centers. No one knows how 
the vicious cycle of dependency, which 
threatens to go on generation after genera- 
tion, can be broken. We do know that the 
present, improvised system is hopelessly in- 
adequate and that is almost all we know. 
And yet ours is certainly the most affluent, 
and perhaps the best educated, society in 
history. 

What I am trying to say is that, despite 
all our past successes, we have by no means 
demonstrated that our existing political 
structure, designed as it was for another day, 
has the capability to meet these new needs 
and to solve these new problems. This does 
not mean that I see any panacea in any 
of the other ideologies that confront us from 
abroad. My own ancestors were living nearby 
in Virginia before Jefferson was korn, and I 
am old-fashioned enough to believe passion- 
ately in the importance of America, not only 
to ourselves, but to the world. What I do 
mean is that we must not allow our deep 
commitment to our past to freeze our think- 
ing and to prevent us from dealing imagi- 
natively with the problems of the present. I 
think Jefferson would be the first to agree 
to that common-sense proposition. 

Among all our grave national concerns, 
how shall we select those to which we would 
give first priority? The clamor of the present 
is so insistent that easy agreement on such 
a matter is perhaps impossible. Each person 
will make his own list; hopefully, he will do 
so with only one criterion, the national wel- 
fare. The lists will differ, for that is the way 
of democratic societies, but the exercise is 
important. Having said this, obviously I now 
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have the obligation to indicate my own to 
you. 

First on my list, in timing and importance, 
is the need for this country to extricate itself 
as quickly as possible from its current in- 
volvement in Vietnam. No other item on the 
national agenda can be dealt with effectively 
until this has been done. Not one of our 
great social, economic or political problems 
can be made manageable until this conflict 
can be brought to an end. 

This is so because our present policy has 
produced among our people more bitter dis- 
sension than any issue since the tragic War 
Between the States. Abroad, it has given a 
valuable hostage to those who regard them- 
selves as our enemies, and it has obliged 
us to sustain a serious loss of esteem among 
those who are our friends. 

This is not a time for recrimination, Our 
policies have been made by sincere, honor- 
able and patriotic men who do not deserve 
the calumny to which they have been sub- 
jected; they have been drawn almost inex- 
orably into a tragic situation, Our national 
debate should not be based upon personali- 
ties but upon an assessment of the situation 
solely in terms of the present and future 
welfare and security of our country. 

One developing by-product of our involve- 
ment is alarming but little-noticed. This is 
the evil effect which may come from the 
present tendency, born out of hostility to 
the war, to elevate civil disobedience into a 
civic virtue. It is difficult to disagree with 
the observation made recently by Judge 
Charles Wyzanski who wrote: 

“Every time a law is disobeyed by even 
a man whose motive is solely ethical, in the 
sense that it is responsive to a deep moral 
conviction, there are unfortunate conse- 
quences. He himself becomes more prone to 
disobey laws for which he has no profound 
repugnance. He sets an example for others 
who may not have his pure motives, he 
weakens the fabric of society.” (Atlantic 
Monthly, February 1968). 

The longer the present controversy con- 
tinues, the greater will become this peril; it 
is one that could be around to haunt us long 
after the occasion which produced it has 
disappeared. 

Nations as well as individuals can make 
mistakes. No matter how well intentioned 
an original course may have been, things 
do not at times turn out as planned. When 
this occurs, it is often wiser to face the 
changed situation squarely than to seek vin- 
dication through stubborn persistence in a 
course that appears to offer ever-fewer pos- 
sibilities of final gains to match the costs 
involved. Given all the complexities of our 
present posture in Vietnam, it is my own un- 
happy conclusion that it is not possible for 
us to derive from this conflict, no matter 
how it is finally settled, enough long-range 
benefit to the security and welfare of our 
country to justify the effort we have made 
or may be called upon to make. Therefore, 
though sadly, because of the fiscal and hu- 
man costs we have incurred, I am obliged to 
conclude that a first priority item on our 
national agenda ought to be an honorable 
and orderly disentanglement from this well- 
meant but essentially fruitless effort. The 
United States will be the greatest power in 
the world long after Vietnam has been for- 
gotten; it will be a still greater power if it 
has not suffered the impairment of its own 
national unity and morale by undue per- 
sistence in a course which offers so many 
hazards and so few compensating rewards. 

The second item on my own list is the 
urgent achievement of greater economic and 
fiscal stability at home. Our government 
must be made strong enough to protect its 
balance of payments, strong enough to halt 
the vicious, inflationary, wage-price spiral. 
It must be able to take a firmer hand in 
resolving equitably the conflict between a 
powerfully-organized labor force and a nat- 
urally resistant management, and it must be 
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strong enough to resist the natural political 
impulse to gain popular favor by ever-more 
lavish spending upon matters that may be 
only peripheral to our national well-being. 
a technologically advanced society must 
be more of a welfare state than the one which 
Jefferson governed or envisioned, but we 
are in trouble if we allow our social ex- 
penditures to rise at a rate faster than our 
growth in productivity. Moreover, we weaken 
the heart and core of our country when we 
permit people to become unnecessarily de- 
pendent upon the largesse of government. 
Even the Romans found bread and circuses 
to be useful as a temporary expedient but 
fatal in the long-run. 

As the ground is cleared by progress to- 
ward these first two great policy objectives, 
other items fall into place in proper se- 
quence. The provision of equality of status 
and opportunity for all Americans must be 
a perpetual concern of our society. It may 
never be perfectly achieved, and it may not 
be achievable in time to prevent us from 
much trouble, but it is the only goal suitable 
for a democratic people, and we must bend 
our best energies toward it. 

To make this goal effectively achievable, 
a fiscally stable government underpinned by 
a dynamic economy must undertake greater 
expenditures for the support of research and 
education, There is little opportunity in an 
advanced society for the uneducated to find 
jobs and income enough for the proper sup- 
port of their families. And it is better in 
every way for the country to spend money 
on education, and on the research that will 
create new jobs, than upon welfare. No man 
can feel a part of a society when he is de- 
pendent for his living upon its charity. In 
such a situation he becomes abject and inert, 
or bitter and rebellious, and these are both 
signs of trouble. 

Finally, a fifth goal must be the rationali- 
zation of our governmental structure and 
processes to make them adequate to the 
needs of our day. We will never draw into 
career positions in the public service men 
who are capable of manning the controls of 
today’s society until we are willing to pay 
them salaries commensurate with what they 
would gain in ordinary professional life. Only 
thus can we assure the supply of talent we 
need; only thus can we have reasonable pro- 
tection against the danger of corruption and 
graft. It is a sad commentary upon our short- 
sightedness that outstanding men, called to 
high office, can only accept at the price of 
great personal financial sacrifice; it is 
equally regrettable that the government 
today can secure the services of first-quality 
experts in many fields only by the device of 
making contracts with non-profit organiza- 
tions specially created for the purpose. 

But able personnel can be easily frustrated 
in their effectiveness by improper structure 
and faulty processes. We need today another 
Hoover Commission to study these matters 
in the Federal Government, and we need 
them equally in the states and in our cities. 
We are trying to operate a complicated and 
sensitive society with mechanisms devised 
for the needs of a simpler day. Perhaps I can 
illustrate this point by the parenthetical 
observation that the University budget for 
which I am responsible is ten times as great 
as the entire Federal budget which Thomas 
Jefferson took to his Congress for approval. 
Here again, we should remember the ad- 
monitions of Jefferson who foresaw the prob- 
lem even if he could not foresee the nature of 
the society that has grown out of matrix he 
did so much to fashion. 

The title for these comments this morning 
was taken from Jefferson’s Third Annual 
Message to Congress. There he spoke elo- 
quently “of cultivating general friendship, 
and of bringing collisions of interest to the 
umpirage of reason rather than of force.” In 
the years ahead we shall have need to re- 
member this counsel. If we fail to heed it 
and drift further into sterile and divisive 
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conflict, we shall all be the poorer for it, and 
we shall not, in the end, be worthy of our 
heritage. 


Special Report Is Made on Law Enforce- 


ment Crisis 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, I sent to all news outlets in 
Oklahoma’s Second Congressional Dis- 
trict the following special report to be 
followed by a constituent questionnaire: 


THE LAW ENFORCEMENT CRISIS 


The Second Session of the 90th Congress 
adjourned for an Easter recess with most 
members both shaken and deeply concerned 
by the riots and disorders which have hit 
scores of our cities—with the loss of many 
lives and millions of dollars in property dam- 
age throughout the country. 

Veteran members of the House who served 
through World War II could not recall having 
seen the nation’s Capital so heavily patrolled 
by troops during the most trying wartime 
periods of this century. 

Curfews, imposed as early as 4 o'clock on 
several afternoons, were an unprecedented 
experience. 

Arrests for curfew violations, looting and 
other law violations during the emergency in 
Washington were in excess of 5,000. Grade 
school children and men and women of all 
ages were involved in the looting. 

The Washington Post shattered some false 
impressions about the looting by reporting 
that the average looter arrested was 29 years 
of age and earned aproximately $85 to $95 a 
week—which didn’t leave much validity to 
the theory that unemployed teenagers are 
the major riot problem. 

The general Congressional view is that we 
face a challenge to law and order that is 
unprecedented in its scope and its danger in 
this country. 

At local, state and federal levels, govern- 
ment must move to strengthen law enforce- 
ment and respect for law among our citi- 
zens—and every citizen must make it his 
business to contribute constructively to the 
effort. 

THE FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 

At the federal level, it is our job to help 
state and local law enforcement agencies do 
the best possible job. Toward that end, the 
President has requested and the House 
passed last August the Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act, to provide federal assist- 
ance to the states and cities in planning and 
carrying gut programs to streamline and 
modernize their police and court systems. 

This bill is expected to be approved by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and re- 
ported for action in the Senate at an early 
date. 

Another valuable tool for control of any 
future violence of the kind we have experi- 
enced in recent days is a law making it a 
federal offense to cross a state line for the 
purpose of inciting a riot. 

The House originally approved this meas- 
ure in 1966, and again last July. It received 
the endorsement of the President in his 
State of the Union message in January and 
finally won Senate approval last month. 

The Safe Streets and Crime Control Act 
and the Riot Control measure will provide 
valuable new tools to law enforcement—but 
the major job remains one of attitudes and 
improved effort at all levels. 


ONE APPROACH 


When I was County Attorney in Muskogee, 
the Chief of Police and Sheriff joined me in 
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a Junior Officers Corps among 

grade school and junior high school boys. 
We had several thousand members of the 
Corps in Muskogee County, with units in 
almost every community, and regular meet- 
ings were held to discuss law enforcement 
problems and methods and to develop a posi- 
tive attitude toward law and order among the 
boys. Trial Judges, Highway Patrolmen, FBI 
Agents and other officers joined in the pro- 


gram. 

Public spirited theater owners in Muskogee 
made a monthly Saturday morning movie 
available to the Corps, and helped the pro- 
gram maintain enthusiasm and interest. 

We were convinced the program not only 
substantially reduced juvenile delinquency, 
but also helped develop a better attitude 
among our citizens. 


AN OKLAHOMA EFFORT 


Our State has been more fortunate than 
most in the recent wave of riots and dis- 
orders, but I don’t believe anyone will ques- 
tion tue need for work on the problem of 
general respect for law. Leaders in law en- 
forcement, with whom I visited on this sub- 
ject last fall, are in general agreement on 
this point. 

In a few days I will mail to every District 
Attorney, Sheriff and Chief of Police in 
Northeastern Oklahoma a proposal for a 
general revival of the Junior Officer Corps 
program, with information on the successful 
experience in my home country. 

I hope the idea can be used, and will have 
the support of civic clubs and organizations 
throughout our area. 

The support and cooperation of federal 
officers will be encouraged, and I feel sure 
will be extended. 

Basically, however, we must win this cam- 
paign in the homes, schools, and at the local 
ae and it must be everybody's business to 

it. 


War Is Your OPINION? 


1. Law enforcement.—Aside from the meas- 
ures discussed in this report, are there other 
steps you believe the Congress should take 
to improve the quality and effectiveness of 
law enforcement and constructively deal with 
the national situation? 

2. Federal spending—Last year Congress 
reduced the proposed federal budget by more 
than $5 billion. On April 9, the House cut 
the first appropriation bill—appropriating 
funds for the Post Office and Treasury De- 
partments—by $700 million. If you favor fur- 
ther cuts in federal spending, please indi- 
cate the areas where you believe the cuts can 
best be made: 


O Defense C) Public Works 

O Health J Foreign Aid 

O Welfare O Veterans Benefits 
O War on Poverty O Research 

O Agriculture O Space 

O Education 


3. Tazes——The House Committee on Ways 
and Means is considering several measures 
aimed at deficit reduction and which would 
increase federal revenue. The best known of 
these is the President's proposal for a 10% 
surtax on the federal income tax, which 
would raise individual income tax payments 
by 10%. 

Do you believe increased revenue is needed? 
Yes O 

No 0O 

If you believe additional revenue is necessary, 
do you believe the income tax surtax is the 

best yay to raise this revenue? Yes O 

No 0 
Do you have suggestions on preferable ways 
to increase federal revenue? Yes O 
No O 

4. Vietnam.—Several weeks have passed 
since President Johnson ordered a limited 
cutback in our bombing of North Vietnam, 
and at the same time extended a new offer to 
discuss terms of settlement of the war in 
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Viet Nam. Prospects for serious negotiations 
remain somewhat uncertain. With these de- 
velopments in mind, what do you believe is 
our best course of action now in Viet Nam? 

Note: The questions above involve matters 
of major concern which are pending before 
Congress. I would appreciate having your 
opinion on these issues, and hope you will 
mail the completed questionnaire to me— 
either signed or unsigned—at this address. 


Editorial in the Huntington, W. Va., 
Advertiser Comments on Lowering of 
Voting Age to 18—Senator Randolph 
Introduced His First Resolution To 
Grant Franchise to Citizens 18 and 
Older in 1942 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, since 
1942 when I introduced my first resolu- 
tion to extend the franchise to our citi- 
zens of 18 years and older, the cause has 
been a continuing one. 

During the first session of this Con- 
gress, I introduced my eighth joint reso- 
lution proposing such an extension of 
franchise through the process of amend- 
ing the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Editorial Page Editor Wendell S. 
Reynolds of the Huntington Advertiser, 
Huntington, W. Va., wrote a helpful 
editorial on this voter subject in the 
April 17 issue of that newspaper. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record as follows: 

LEADERS OF SENATE LAUNCH Move To LOWER 
VOTING AGE 

The proposal of the Wilson Cabinet of 
Great Britain to lower the age of majority 
from 21 to 18 may stimulate interest in the 
movement gaining impetus in this country 
for fixing the voting age at 18. 

The British proposal would give millions 
of young people the right to marry without 
parental consent, to make wills and to own 
and sell property, but not yet the right to 
vote. 

On the other hand, Majority Leader Sen. 
Mike Mansfield and Minority Leader Sen. 
Everett M. Dirksen joined a number of other 
cosponsors the other day in introducing 
Joint Resolution 8 in the U.S. Senate to 
give those 18 the right to vote. 

The action brought enthusiastic response 
from Sen. Jennings Randolph, D-W. Va., who 
had introduced his first resolution on the 
subject in 1942 while a member of the 
House of Representatives. 

He also introduced his eighth joint reso- 
lution proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment granting the franchise to all citizens 
18 or over. 

Sen. Robert C. Byrd, D-W. Va., asked 
unanimous consent for holding Sen. Ran- 


dolph’s resolution at the desk for two weeks- 


for additional sponsors. 

In discussing the resolution Sen. Randolph 
inserted in the Congressional Record a num- 
ber of reports on the advisability of lower- 
ing the 3 age and presented a number 
of reasons that had influenced him in his 
prolonged fight for the amendment. 

He cited this “partial list of those respon- 
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sibilities which our 18-year-old citizens now 
share with the rest of society: 

“They share the burden of fighting our 
wars. 

“They share the burden of paying our 
taxes. 

“They stand responsible in adult, not 
juvenile, courts of law. 

“They stand responsible for the welfare 
and the lives of their own wives and 
children. 

“They stand responsible for the lives of 
their fellow citizens traveling on our streets 
and highways, for we allow them to operate 
motor vehicles. 

“They bear the burden of the future of 
their families, for we allow them to make 
wills and to purchase insurance. 

“They bear the burden of the financial 
consequences of their own actions, for we al- 
low them to be sued. 

“And they are, finally, responsible for their 
own ultimate social future, for we allow them 
to choose their own professi 

Different people will take different views 
of these reasons and as Sen. Jacob K. Javits, 
R-N. T., pointed out in commending Sen. 
Randolph for his efforts, the 40 senators 
favoring the resolution do not come even 
close to the two-thirds necessary for sub- 
mitting a constitutional amendment. 

Possibly the greatest obstacles to the 
amendment are the high record of accidents 
by young automobile operators and the er- 
ratic conduct of so many extremists on col- 
lege and university campuses. 

Too often those with the least brain power 
put the most volume into their voices and 
tend to discredit the much larger number 
who devote their time to thought and sensi- 
ble action without exhibitionism. 

Undoubtedly most 18-year-olds of today 
are better educated and have a better under- 
standing of national and world problems 
than their grandparents did at 21. 

To them it seems unjust that they should 
be deprived of a part in the government un- 
til they reach the arbitrary age of 21. 

Many older citizens, however, remain 
doubtful. 


Call It by Its Name 
HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record the following editorial of 
April 13, 1968, entitled “Call It by Its 
Name,” by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor, 
the Tulsa Tribune: 

CALL Ir sy Irs NAME 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 


The day after Martin Luther King's 
murder a young Negro girl skipped gaily 
past the White House, waving a bright blouse 
and shouting to the guards: “I stole this. 
Shoot me! Shoot me!” 

The sad fact is that some day soon some- 
one must shoot her, or a system of chaos, 
terror and economic paralysis will fasten 
itself on this great and beautiful country. 

America cannot operate if any person can 
loot a store, confident that there will be no 
reprisal as long as he or she can outrun a 
middle-aged cop. 

Nor can the country operate long under a 
system of legislative blackmail. When such 
a normally level-headed citizen as Whitney 
Young, head of the Urban League, indicates 
that the country can expect nothing but 
flames unless Congress passes a packet of 
additional civil rights legislation this be- 
comes government-by-torch. 

When the extremely un-funny Negro 
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comedian, Dick Gregory, makes out a list of 
“black-power” demands and asserts that 
until all are met the Democratic Party may 
not meet peaceably in Chicago an absolutely 
basic and fundamental civil right, that of 
citizens to gather together to choose political 
candidates is threatened. 

Martin Luther King falls before the bullet 
of a cowardly, hidden sharpshooter. This is 
an outrage. A young white boy in Tallahassee 
suffocates after a fire bomb is thrown into 
his father’s store. This is an outrage. A white 
Pittsburgh steel worker on his way to the 
mill is dropped by a sniper. This is an out- 
rage. A Negro baby in Chicago dies in its 
crib as the building burns. This is an out- 
rage. ` 

Americans cannot afford to think about 
black outrages or white outrages. We must 
get deep-down mad about outrages—period. 

One of the worst features of the wild days 
following the King assassination was the re- 
fusal of many leading politicians to call 
things by their right names, When Harlem 
and Bedford-Stuyvesant erupted in an orgy 
of looting New York Mayor John Lindsay 
described these districts as “up tight”. 

“Up tight” is hippie for nervous“ or dis- 
traught”. When the mayor of a great city 
pretends skylarking gangs who clean out 
liquor stores and bear off television sets are 
prostrated with grief he passes beyond credi- 
bility. There is a difference between kneeling 
down to pray and busting in to prey. 

This country is on the threshold of a 
vicious reaction. A double- standard of law 
in which the people of one race are required 
to obey laws while the people of another 
race may ignore them if they choose only 
works if those doing the ignoring are in 
the majority. 

This was the great evil of the Old South— 
the repression of Negroes by laws unfairly 
administered by the majority. It gave rise 
to the civil rights movement, Civil rights im- 
plied a just demand for equal treatment 
under law. 

But the Negro “militants” are re-embrac- 
ing the unequal treatment theory with the 
proviso that their own leadership now as- 
sume the ancient role of the lynchers and 
night-riders. Stokely Carmichael’s shoot-the- 
honkies bit is old-fashioned Klansmanism. 

This is unspeakable, of course. But, worse, 
it is suicidal, If America should ever descend 
into total race warfare there’s not the 
slightest doubt about which side would win. 
But who wants that kind of America? 

This country might take one more “long, 
hot summer”. But not another. If the police 
and the national guard ever really lost con- 
trol there would arise informal white armies. 
Vigilante law is effective—make no mistake 
about it. It is just not dainty about the dif- 
ference between the innocent and guilty. 

And then—as the heat lightning turned 
into thunderbolts—a lot of important things 
would be forgotten. 

Most Americans would forget those thou- 
sands of Negroes, once barred from white 
collar employment, who are doing splendidly 
in responsible jobs. They would forget those 
young Negro students who are laboring at 
their books instead of camping in the hall- 
ways. 

In the fury at the senseless burning, loot- 
ing and killing it would be easy to forget that 
the road to justice was unfinished and that 
many legitimate Negro demands for widened 
opportunities and improved education had 
been unfulfilled. 

The shooting of Martin Luther King was a 
grave setback. The idiotic reaction, involving 
a carnival of irresponsibility, was graver still. 
We can recover yet—but only if we start 
calling things by their right names. 

Looting is not anguish—it's robbery. The 
sniper is not a redresser of balances—only 
a murderer. And to injure a man you never 
saw because a man of his race injured a 
man of your race is criminal bigotry. 

It's just that simple. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Planned March of the Poor 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the order pre- 
viously entered, I submit for printing in 
the Extensions of Remarks an article, 
entitled “Plan for March of Poor 
Listed,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star of April 22, 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 


PLAN FOR MARCH oF Poor ListepD—ABERNATHY 
HEDGES ON CAMP-IN SITES 


AtLanta—aA full timetable for marchers 
coming to Washington for the Poor People's 
Campaign was announced yesterday by the 
successor to the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. 

The Rev. Ralph Abernathy, who now heads 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, hedged again on announcing locations 
where campaigners would “camp-in” in tent 
and frame dwellings during the demonstra- 
tion, which starts with an advance party of 
negotiators in Washington April 29. 

A Washington coordinator, Anthony Henry, 
however said Saturday the campaigners 
would attempt to use the Mall for their 
“City of Hope,” whether permission is 
granted or not. Interior Secretary Stewart L. 
Udall indicated last week permission would 
probably not be granted. 


THREE-PRONGED MARCH 


Abernathy will launch each phase of the 
three-pronged March to the Nation’s Capi- 
tal—from the South, the Midwest and the 
Northeast. 

Planned by King to pressure the Johnson 
administration and Congress to take action 
to help the nation’s poor, particularly in 
Negro ghettos and on tenant farms, the 
active campaign will begin May 2 at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., from the spot at the motel 
balcony where King was slain by a white 
sniper April 4. Abernathy will place a me- 
morial plaque on the Lorraine Motel balcony. 

King’s brother, the Rev. A. D. King, told 
his congregation at Louisville, Ky., yester- 
day that “We are going to Washington and 
disrupt Washington so it cannot function 
unless it does something about the black 
folk.” If violence comes, he said, it “will come 
only on the seed of white racism and this is 
not our fault.” 

Here is the timetable announced for the 
campaign: 

April 29—Abernathy heads 100-man dele- 
gation of Negroes in talks with government 
Officials to present their demands. 

May 2—Abernathy lays memorial plaque 
in concrete of Lorraine Hotel balcony, leads 
march toward Marks, Miss. 

May 4—March arrives in Marks to help 
local residents prepare mule-drawn wagon 
train which will wind its way through the 
South to Washington. 

May 6—Second caravan leaves Jackson, 
Miss., in church buses for stops in Alabama 
to recruit more demonstrators. 

May 7—Wagon train caravan, the main 
Southern contingent, begins trek to Wash- 
ington via Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina and Virginia. 

May 8—Chicago caravan leaves for Wash- 
ington. 

May 9—Boston caravan leaves for Wash- 


May 12—First caravan reaches Washing- 
ton. 

May 13—Construction of shanty town be- 
gins in “prominent place” in Washington. 
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May 16—Chicago caravan arrives in Wash- 
ington, 

May 17—Boston caravan arrives in Wash- 

May 18—Southern caravan reaches Wash- 

May 21—Major demonstrations begin. 

May 30—Mass march through downtown 


Washington with all caravans and “thou- 
sands” of local Negro residents. 


New Jersey Press Support for Monday 
Holidays 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, sup- 
port for H.R. 15951, the uniform Mon- 
day holiday bill recently reported by the 
House Judiciary Committee, is mounting 
with ever-increasing intensity in all sec- 
tions of the Nation. Before the Easter re- 
cess I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record several editorials and news arti- 
cles, taken from various Illinois news- 
papers and the national press, attesting 
to the popularity of this legislation. To- 
day I am pleased to include in the Recorp 
editorials which recently appeared in 
two New Jersey newspapers, the Asbury 
Park Evening Press, and the Atlantic 
City Press. These editorials bear further 
witness to the support which the uni- 
form Monday holiday bill enjoys. I com- 
mend them to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

[From the Asbury Park (N.J.) Evening Press, 
Apr. 11, 1968] 
PUTTING SENSE IN HOLIDAYS 

The long campaign to put some sense in 
our national holidays has moved a step nearer 
realization. The Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives has approved bill 
HR 15951 which calls for the Monday observ- 
ance of four nationally celebrated holidays. 
The four holidays are: Washington’s Birth- 
day, Memorial Day, Columbus Day, and Vet- 
erans Day, (formerly known as Armistice 
Day). 

These four holidays that presently fall on 
different days of the week each year would 
be celebrated as follows: Washington's 
Birthday would fall on the third Monday in 
February; Memorial Day on the last Monday 
in May; Columbus Day on the second Mon- 
day in October; and Veterans Day on the 
fourth Monday in October. Under this system 
everyone could easily recall the day of the 
week upon which each of these holidays 
would fall without frantically searching the 
calendar. 

Bill HR 15951 is a good one. It should pass, 
and everyone interested in clearing up the 
confusion surrounding our holidays should 
see that Senate and House concur in trans- 
lating this bill into law. 

[From the Atlantic City (N.J.) Press, Apr. 8, 
1968] 


A New Monpay Hortmay BILL 


Atlantic City’s Chamber of Commerce is 
continuing efforts to persuade New Jersey's 
onal delegation to make some of the 
national holidays regularly fall on Monday. 


The purpose is so that resorts and the pub- 
lic alike might count on three-day holidays 
instead of leaving the incidence of them up 
to the vagaries of the calendar. 

Action of the Chamber is far from an 
idle gesture, for a new Monday holiday bill 
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has been approved by the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

This measure, H.R. 15951, introduced by 
Rep. Robert McClory, R-Ill., calls for obser- 
vance of Washington’s Birthday on the third 
Monday in February. Memorial Day on the 
last Monday in May, Columbus Day on the 
second Monday in October and Veterans Day 
the fourth Monday in October. 

Several similar measures were introduced 
last year, but got lost in the shuffle of press- 
ing current events, 

However, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which has favored a Monday 
holidays bill for some time past, reports grow- 
ing sentiment for such a set-up. 

Executive Vice President Arch N. Booth 
of the U.S. Chamber recently extended that 
body’s congratulations to Massachusetts and 
to Gov. John A. Volpe for becoming the first 
state to adopt the concept of uniform Mon- 
day holidays. 

Booth wrote Volpe: 

“We salute the Massachusetts Legislature 
for passing the Monday holiday bill, and you 
for signing it into law, It is our hope that 
your trailblazing action will signal the Con- 
gress to proceed promptly with federal legis- 
lation and, at the same time, encourage other 
states to start planning their moves toward 
Monday holiday observances. 

“When this bill goes into effect in 1969, I 
am sure the people of Massachusetts will 
see clearly how practical and advantageous 
it is to celebrate the holidays on Monday. 
Both employes and employers will benefit, in 
more ways than one.” 

Massachusetts provides three Monday holi- 
days—Washington’s Day in February, Patri- 
ot’s Day in April and Memorial Day in May. 

The trouble with a state holiday bill, for 
a state that draws tourist trade from other 
states, like New Jersey, is that unless a num- 
ber of other states also set up a Monday 
holiday system, resorts would not benefit 
much by the change. 

Massachusetts, however, also attracts a lot 
of tourists, and probably felt some benefits 
would result, other than longer holidays for 
residents of the state. 

If there is a long delay in getting a bill 
through Congress there is an alternative— 
a coalition of states passing identical Mon- 
day holiday laws. Even if only Pennsylvania 
and New York joined New Jersey in such a 
plan, it should prove mutually beneficial. 

There is also precedent—Daylight Saving 
Time used to vary in opening and closing 
dates with a bloc of tourist states joining in 
a longer season. 

Any Monday holiday plan will no doubt 
face the usual opposition from traditional- 
ists—but where could you find more tradi- 
tion than in Massachusetts? 


Clarence Mitchell—Prime Mover 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 18, 1968, a significant meeting was 
held in the hearing room of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Present were a bipartisan group of Sena- 
tors, who were sponsors and supporters 
of the then pending civil rights bill, and 
representatives of the Leadership Con- 
ference on Civil Rights. It was my privi- 
lege to attend that meeting, the purpose 
of which was to consider alternative 
strategems to achieve Senate approval of 
the bill. I should add, parenthetically, 
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that the bill at that point was a worker- 
protection bill only. 

One of the representatives of the 
Leadership Conference who was present 
at that meeting was my good friend of 
long standing, Clarence Mitchell, the 
able and effective director of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People. It was Clarence Mitchell who 
earnestly and eloquently urged upon us 
the need of adding a fair housing section 
to the bill. Clarence cogently expressed 
his conviction that cloture could be at- 
tained in due time on a bill that included 
provisions for fair housing. He was right. 

Mr. President, I am delighted that the 
Washington Post, in an editorial pub- 
lished on Easter Sunday, April 14, has 
paid a well-deserved tribute to Clarence 
Mitchell for his major role in bringing 
about the enactment of the civil rights 
bill. I heartily second the Post’s kudos 
and ask unanimous consent that its edi- 
torial be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRIME MOVER 

The real heroes of legislative battles are 
often unseen and unsung. Too often the 
kudos and hurrahs go to those who are most 
visible, while the prime movers go unpraised. 
A special salute is in order, we think, to 
Clarence Mitchell for the part he played in 
bringing the latest civil rights bill to enact- 
ment—and for the part he has played in the 
adoption of every civil rights measure for 
more than a decade past. Clarence Mitchell 
is the director of the W: m bureau 
of the NAACP and the chief lobbyist for the 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights. It 
was he who persisted, when others faltered, 
in conviction that a full-scale civil rights 
bill with a bona fide open housing provision 
could be enacted in this session of Congress. 
It was he whose faith in Congress and the 
American people steadfastly thwarted and 
denied failure. All Americans are in debt to 
him, 


Welfare Pension Plan Legislation 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, on April 10 
one of our outstanding labor leaders 
presented a provocative statement on 
the need for more effective fiduciary 
standards relative to private welfare and 
pension plans. Mr. I. W. Abel, president 
of the United Steelworkers of America, 
testified before the General Subcommit- 
tee on Labor regarding the increased im- 
portance of these private plans in that 
a larger percentage of negotiated wages 
constitute the employer’s and employee’s 
contributions to welfare and pension 
funds. Mr. Abel also pointed out the in- 
adequacies of too many plans where em- 
ployees lose their vested interests be- 
cause they have transferred from one job 
to another. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues this need for 
congressional action in a very important 
area of our economy. 
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The statement referred to follows: 


STATEMENT OF I. W. ABEL, PRESIDENT, UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, BE- 
FORE THE GENERAL LABOR COMMITTEE OF 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR ON H.R. 5741 AnD H.R. 6498, THE 
PROPOSED WELFARE AND PENSION PLAN PRO- 
TECTION ACT OF 1967, APRIL 10, 1968 


Mr. Chairman, I first wish to express my 
appreciation for being able to appear before 
you on behalf of the proposals embodied in 
identical bills, H.R, 6498 and H.R. 5741, in- 
troduced by you and Chairman Perkins, for 
a “Welfare and Pension Plan Protection Act.“ 

I appear on behalf of over one million 
members of the United Steelworkers of 
America who have a vital interest in these 
proposals. The bills would establish new 
safeguards to assure receipt, by those en- 
titled, of the benefits due them under wel- 
fare and pension plans. Any measure which 
would help to assure, without crippling 
qualifications and conditions, that pension, 
insurance and other welfare plans pay the 
benefits called for to the persons entitled 
would be welcomed by the Steelworkers 
Union. Such legislation would be a boon, of 
course, for the members of my Union and 
the millions of workers represented by other 
unions. In addition, it would be perhaps an 
even greater boon for the millions of unor- 
ganized workers of the land who are covered 
by unilateral employer plans and do not have 
unions to protect their interests under such 
plans. 

The specific provisions of the bills before 
you have been discussed with the Subcom- 
mittee by Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, Director, 
Department of Legislation of the AFL-CIO, 
in the light of the policy directive adopted 
by the AFL-CIO at its convention last De- 
cember. It was my privilege to serve as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council which developed this pol- 
icy. The convention resolution enunciating 
the AFL-CIO policy was filed with the Com- 
mittee by Mr. Biemiller. The union I repre- 
sent wishes to be recorded as associating 
itself with the AFL-CIO policy and with Mr. 
Biemiller’s statement. 

There is no need for me to restate the 
points made by Mr. Biemiller. Instead I 
should like to review briefly some of our 
Union's pertinent experience in this field and 
to point out to you some problems which we 
have encountered. We believe these problems 
are sufficiently serious to require legislative 
action of the sort proposed by the Dent and 
Perkins bills and by other significant pro- 
posals which are pending before this 
Congress. 

STEELWORKERS’ PLANS 


The United Steelworkers of America has 
been active in negotiating social insurance 
benefits for its members for 20 years. In all, 
the Union has been instrumental in the es- 
tablishment of about 2500 insurance plans, 
1500 pension plans, 500 supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit plans and 350 extended 
vacation plans. These plans have disbursed 
perhaps $2.5 billions in benefits to our mem- 
bers. And reserves accumulated run to even 
larger amounts. Our efforts to provide secu- 
rity for our members while unemployed, dur- 
ing sickness and after retirement have been 
rewarded by a large measure of success. And 
that success is not suddenly to come to an 


nd. 

The collective bargaining contracts, in- 
cluding pension, insurance and other bene- 
fit plan agreements entered into by the 
Steelworkers, are with individual companies. 
Sometimes there may be several contracts 
with a single company, each covering a 
plant or some other subdivision of the com- 
pany. We also have a few pooled pension 
plans covering the employees of several 
employers. 

In our District 29, running from Toledo 
up to the Soo, we have a pooled pension 
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plan in which over 20 small employers par- 
ticipate. There is a separate pension agree- 
ment with each of these employers, none of 
whom has any connection with any other. 
They are not members of an association or 
group for bargaining purposes; the only tie 
between them is that all have contracts 
with our Union, Pensions are portable be- 
tween these employers. But, as far as we 
know, no employee of any one of these 20- 
odd employers has ever been employed by 
another. Moreover, in addition to these dif- 
ferences from the usual multi-employer plan, 
the employees of each employer have a po- 
tentially severable interest in the pooled 
fund. In contrast, therefore, to multi-em- 
ployer plans generally, our pension plans 
covering more than one employer have the 
same problems as single employer plans, 
and the same need for the same kinds of 
safeguards as the typical single employer 
plan. 
PROBLEMS UNDER STEELWORKERS’ PLANS 


In our efforts to provide, through collec- 
tive bargaining, pensions, insurance and oth- 
er benefits for our members we have run 
into serious problems. First of all, in the 
past dozen years production and maintenance 
worker employment in the basic steel indus- 


try has fallen by about 10 percent in spite 


of a substantial increase in production. The 
retirements on pension were much less than 
the decline in employment. And the places 
where old employees retire are not neces- 
sarily the points at which there are unem- 
ployed members. As a result, we have had 
thousands of members losing their jobs after 
a substantial period of employment, with all 
rights accumulated towards a pension for- 
feited. 

We have attempted to avoid the worst 
cases. Under most of our agreements any 
employee whose job disappears because of 
lack of work or technological displacement 
and who is 38 years old and has 13 years of 
continuous service has the right to a pension 
based on his service to the company, pay- 
able when he reaches age 65. Further, older 
employees with long service may receive an 
immediate pension (with a make-up to com- 
pensate for the later beginning of Social 
Security) under these circumstances. If 
service is 30 years or longer, an employee may 
retire on a regular pension irrespective of 
his age. 

Vesting 

These contractual provisions have been 
most beneficial to our members, But they 
do not go far enough: 40 years is too old; 
15 years is too long. No age should be speci- 
fied for vesting, and the service required, 
measured at the time of termination of em- 
ployment rights, should not exceed 10 years. 
And termination of employment for any 
reason should activate the vested right. 

We recognize that inclusion of a right in 
a contract is not enough. Funds to imple- 
ment the right are needed. In this we have 
not always been as successful as in the con- 
tract language establishing the right; em- 
ployees do not, unfortunately, in every in- 
stance collect the full value of the contrac- 
tual commitment. 

This is an area in which legislation is 
badly needed. And the original legislation 
should contain the ultimate objective, even if 
full achievement is staged gradually. There 
should be a clear and unmistakable legisla- 
tive definition of the goal, and of the means 
to assure payment of earned benefits. 

Despite the accumulation of pension funds, 
at least on paper, there are substantial prob- 
lems in securing adequate monies and re- 
sponsible management under many plans. 
In some cases, after negotiating satisfactory 
provisions, we find the companies blithely 
disregarding their commitments as illus- 
trated below: 

(a) In one company with some 1300 em- 
ployees there has been a failure to meet, by 
almost $1,000,000, the costs as Calculated by 
the company’s actuary. While the pension 
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fund has assets sufficient to meet its ob- 
ligations for several years—if operations con- 
tinue, 8 or 10 years from now the situation 
could be bleak for plan beneficiaries. After 
much delay we were able to secure from the 
employer a commitment to make good the 
deficit—by 1973. But before payment under 
the commitment was to begin, and not coy- 
ered by it, a new deficit of $124,000 was in- 
curred. Mr. we do not believe 
the bills before you would rectify such a 
contingency. 

(b) In another case a company with be- 
tween 200 and 300 employees has an obli- 
gation to pay a certain number of cents per 
hour into a pension fund. The president 
cheerfully admits failure to pay what is 
called for by our agreement. He is quite will- 
ing to increase his current commitment by 
an amount sufficient to liquidate his de- 
ficiency in a relatively short time—and 
promptly defaults on his new obligation. 
When pressed by our representatives to make 
good, he threatens to close his plant by 
means which promptly communicate his 
threat to our members in his employ. They 
are alarmed and the company’s obligations 
remain unsatisfied. The bills would not 
rectify this situation. 

(c) In still another case a company has 
invested all of its pension fund, except a 
small cash balance, in its own common stock. 
Its unrealized profit on that stock is almost 
as much as the original cost—a happy de- 
velopment not unconnected with the fact 
that the pension fund’s holdings constitute 
about 10 per cent of the outstanding com- 
mon. If circumstances should require dis- 
position of a fraction of these holdings, the 
apparent value of the fund’s assets prob- 
ably would suffer severe deflation. The com- 
pany recently agreed to take steps to correct 
this dangerous investment policy, but it will 
take many years. Section 14 of your bill, Mr. 
Chairman, would prevent accumulations of 
such unsound portfolios. 

(d) Then there is the Pittsburgh company 
bought out by one of the great buyers and 
sellers of subsidiaries. Our pension agree- 
ment with this company was implemented 
by a pension fund of which the Mellon Bank 
was trustee. The new owners of the com- 
pany promptly removed Mellon as trustee 
and substituted some officers, former officers 
and another individual closely connected 
with the parent corporation. The new 
trustees immediately sold the high-grade se- 
eurities in which Mellon had invested the 
fund assets and brought very high-yield 
notes which appear to our inexpert 
eyes as highly speculative. The high 
yield on these securities, so long as 
paid or accrued, reduces the actuari- 
ally determined pension contribution re- 
quirements, so that on paper the trans- 
action has improved the company’s profit 
position, 

We were able a few years ago to secure a 
commitment from the company to cover the 
contingency that the subsidiary might be 
sold or scrapped—the usual fate of the small 
companies swallowed by this particular giant. 
Under the commitment the company would 
be required to pay into the pension fund in a 
single sum any excess of book values of pen- 
sion fund assets over their values as ap- 
praised by the First of Boston Corporation. 
But this agreement expired several months 
ago and the company refused to renew it, If 
we wind up with a fund consisting largely 
of these high-yield marginal securities, the 
ultimate pension prospects for our members 
may be in jeopardy. 

It appears, Mr, Chairman, that your bill 
would place direly needed curbs on such 
abuse of elementary obligations of fiduciaries. 

(e) There are ways in which a pension 
fund can be lost to a particular group, which 
no bill proposed thus far would prevent. Over 
15 years ago we entered into a pension agree- 
ment with a company having some 3000 em- 
ployees. The company accumulated a sub- 
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stantial pension fund to implement our 
agreement. Then it was purchased by a much 
larger y and the pension fund was 
absorbed into that of the parent company. 
After a few years the purchasing company 
was required, following anti-trust proceed- 
ings, to divest itself of the smaller company. 
In doing so, however, it returned only a 
portion of the pension fund. Neither the 
anti-trust action nor the process of dis- 
gorgement of facilities and assets reached to 
the pension fund: the purchasing company 
kept a substantial portion of the pension 
fund which should have been returned, Thus, 
the employee’s pension rights are not as 
well protected as they were. 

In this era of mergers, consolidations, and 
trades of companies, more thought needs to 
be given to the protection of the rights of 
the employees and the benefit funds in which 
they have invested their wages and their 
lives. 

CONTRACTUAL GUARANTEES 


When we entered upon our first major 
pension agreement, with Bethlehem Steel in 
1949, we secured a commitment on a mini- 
mum funding standard for the pension trust. 
It was not an adequate standard, but many 
of the other basic steel companies refused 
to follow that lead. The largest of all—the 
United States Steel Corporation—insisted 
that it would not be limited in any way what- 
ever in determining whether it would fund 
pension liabilities at a high level or low 
level or not at all. And our agreement leaves 
all decision-making on finances to the uni- 
lateral action of the corporation. 

However, we obtained contractual provi- 
sions with these companies whereby they 
guaranteed payment of pension benefits un- 
der the plans. These guarantees had the back- 
ing of the assets of these companies. 

In light of this guarantee we had confi- 
dence that the great steel corporations would 
adopt adequate pension funding programs. 
For the most part, they have. But there are 
today among the top companies of the in- 
dustry some which have pension fund assets 
which are even less than the liability for pen- 
sioners who are currently in receipt of pen- 
sions. And at least one of these companies is, 
according to the financial press, not free from 
the danger of insolvency. While the solvency 
of the fund is not in question, the gyrations 
in United States Steel contributions to the 
pension fund from which our members will 
be paid their benefits suggest that the stabil- 
ity of that fund is not necessarily the con- 
trolling criterion of size of contributions. 


REQUIRED REMEDIES 


The condition which I have described re- 
quire a variety of remedies; some are pro- 
vided for in the bills before this Subcom- 
mittee, but other very important ones are 
not covered by such bills. 


Funding 


I do not believe that the duty of policing 
the adequacy of the financing of pension 
plans should devolve exclusively on a union 
under any pension agreement negotiated by 
it. There should be legally set minima bind- 
ing on employers. Unions may wish to go be- 
yond those minima under certain circum- 
stances and be successful in incorporating 
higher standards in pension agreements. 
Where this is done those standards should be 
legally binding on the employer as the lower 
statutory standards, and enforceable in the 
same way. 

Fiduciary responsibility 

Further, we suggest that those in control 
of a company having a pension plan be de- 
clared by statute to have a fiduciary rela- 
tionship to the pension plan. Willful failure 
without good cause to comply with the 
financial obligations of the pension agree- 
ment should be specifically declared a vio- 
lation of trust for which liabilities attach, as 
prescribed in the proposed bills. 

We endorse those proposals to raise the 
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standards of conduct applicable to persons 
who manage the pension funds. Inclusion of 
such standards in a federal statute should 
be of great help in elimination of some 
of the unfortunate practices which I have 
cited, 

Enforcement 


I would suggest that the right to enforce 
statutory standards under the proposed legis- 
lation should be vested not only in the Secre- 
tary of Labor or in beneficiaries and par- 
ticipants under a plan, but also in the labor 
union which is a party to a pension agree- 
ment. Under our labor relations statutes, a 
union enters into an agreement as the 
exclusive bargaining representative of all em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit, whether or 
not they are members of the union. More- 
over, the union is exclusively responsible 
for enforcing the rights of the employees 
under the agreement. Clearly, the union is 
particularly qualified to enforce and im- 
plement statutory standards designed to 
protect and supplement rights created by the 
agreement negotiated by the union. 


Preferred bankruptcy claim 


As noted above, under a number of pen- 
sion agreements negotiated by the United 
Steelworkers, the company assumes obliga- 
tions as guarantor of pensions apart from 
any contributions which it makes into a 
pension fund. In case of insolvency this 
guaranty may not be of much benefit to par- 
ticipants because pension obligations do not 
have adequate preferred status under bank- 
ruptcy laws. 

Where a company commits itself in a pen- 
sion agreement with a trade union to make 
certain contributions to a pension fund, and 
where it is mutually agreed that the pay- 
ment of such contributions is the sole obli- 
gation of the employer, there is, of course, no 
additional company tee. But in the 
absence of a specific limitation on the em- 
ployer’s obligation, any excess of liability 
over pension fund assets for accrued pension 
rights of employees, should be given a status 
in any bankruptcy proceedings second only 
to unpaid wages. Such preferred status 
should specifically be extended to the value 
of deferred vested pensions on which, when 
bankruptcy proceedings are instituted, pay- 
ments are not yet due. Where the assets of 
the bankrupt firm are sufficient to provide 
all or part of the vested deferred annuities, 
the method of preserving such assets for 
that purpose should be spelled out. 


Reports 

The annual reports to the Labor Depart- 
ment should carry the amount of the annual 
contribution recommended by the actuary 
for the plan for the year reported on; the 
actuary should be required to certify that 
the contribution recommended has been de- 
termined by generally accepted actuarial 
practices; there should be a comparison on 
an identical basis between the amounts of 
liabilities and costs in each pair of con- 
secutive valuations so that the adequacy of 
the contribution can be judged; and whether 
the contribution was paid in cash, securities, 
IOU or other form should be recorded. 

Under the existing Department of Labor 
practice an employer may make a consoli- 
dated report for all of its pension funds. The 
plan operated pursuant to our agreement 
with the company may be one or two or one 
of a dozen in the same company. In a con- 
solidated report we cannot determine com- 
pliance with our own agreement or the con- 
dition of the fund in which we have a vital 
interest. The rules should require separate 
reports on each separate plan. Where a plan 
covers employees represented by a union 
as well as other employees of the company, 
the report should provide sufficient detail 
to enable the union to determine the pen- 
sion cost and other relevant experience re- 
lating to its members. 
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REINSURANCE, FUNDING, AND GUARANTEES 


Our organization has experienced a num- 
ber of pension plan discontinuances in 
which, because an employer’s liability was 
limited to his contributions to the pension 
fund or because his assets were inadequate, 
employees or former employees who had 
satisfied the requirements for an immediate 
or deferred pension received only a part or 
none of their vested benefits. We have even 
had some situations in which the pensions 
of pensioners already on the rolls had to be 
cut. 

These situations have occurred not only 
in single-plant companies, but also in sub- 
sidiaries of large companies and in single 
plants of multi-plant companies. The fact 
that the parent company or other plants of 
the same company continue in operation 
has not provided any protection in these 
cases because the contract related only to 
the single plant which was discontinued. 

The reinsurance of pension obligations 
against the contingency of discontinuance 
of the pension plan is a highly desirable ob- 
jective. 

We are strongly in favor of such a meas- 
ure. Its desirability should not, however, lead 
us to overlook the extremely complex ele- 


ments which enter into this problem and 


the conditions which would be required for 
successful and equitable reinsurance. 

In the first place, it is our view that re- 
insurance must be based upon and supported 
by an adequate statutory funding require- 
ment. In addition, the legislation should not 
limit the employer's obligation to the pen- 
sion fund assets plus his reinsurance 
premium, 

It seems to us that in the discussion of 
pension financing, insufficient attention has 
been paid to the advisability of making the 
company’s general assets a pledge for the 
security of pensions. The “Cabinet Commit- 
tee” report, for example, termed the pro- 
posal to have employers guarantee the full 
payment of all vested rights in the event 
of plan termination as a “far-reaching 
change in the character of the employer's 
legal obligation . .” Yet this is the obliga- 
tion which is specifically assumed by all our 
major basic steel employers whose pension 
agreements with us provide that: “Any pen- 
sion properly payable pursuant to this Agree- 
ment shall continue to be payable, notwith- 
standing the termination or expiration of 
this Agreement.” 

Moreover, our experience has been that 
many smaller employers are willing to give 
such a guarantee under our pension agree- 
ments in preference to a funding commit- 
ment. Reliance upon the assets of a small 
company, however, may be unwise, and in 
such cases our policy is to include in the 
contract a requirement for the accumulation 
of a pension fund. 

It is recognized that to require a company 
to guarantee immediately any increase in 
benefits to employees who have completed or 
will shortly complete eligibility for a pension 
might seriously deter many companies from 
improving pension benefits. Our large em- 
ployers in basic steel, can, aluminum and 
fabrication have not been averse to assuming 
such a guarantee, even when benefit levels 
were almost doubled in 1965. With the 
smaller companies, on the other hand, the 
Union has often found it necessary to provide 
for regular funding, with a limitation of the 
company’s liability to the monies in the fund. 

However, there is no reason why the two 
financing measures cannot be used together— 
a gradually increasing guarantee by the com- 
pany of vested rights which is supported by 
a fund increasing at a specified rate. In this 
way, the liability for vested benefits will 
gradually be covered by the assets of the pen- 
sion fund and the company’s residual liabil- 
ity under its guarantee will be correspond- 
ingly decreased. 
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We believe that a reasonable and flexible 
combination of these two financing measures 
should be required by statute. In order to in- 
sure against the possibility that these two 
financing arrangements might be inadequate 
to cover all accrued liabilities, a reinsurance 
arrangement should be established, with ap- 
propriate provisions to protect the integrity 
and solvency of the reinsurance fund. 

It has been suggested that full funding 
be defined as adequacy of the fund to meet 
the liability for pensions to all employees 
and former employees entitled to an im- 
mediate or deferred benefit under the terms 
of the plan. Under this definition, the poten- 
tial rights of employees who have not yet 
completed requirements for a deferred pen- 
sion are disregarded. This approach repre- 
sents a step backward in the concept of full 
funding of pension plans which, under the 
most acceptable of the current views, re- 
quires funding towards coverage of all pen- 
sion obligation. Consistent with these views, 
the Regulations of the Internal Revenue 
Service with regard to termination of pen- 
sion plans provide that contingent liabilities 
as well as matured liabilities must be fully 
taken care of before any return of funds to 
the company is possible. 

All accrued pension rights, whether or not 
they have matured to the point of being vest- 
ing rights, should be the concern of the re- 
insurance arrangement. 


CONCLUSION 


There are few things so tragic in the lives 
of employees and their families as default 
on welfare and pension benefits to which 
they are entitled. The right to these benefits 
are earned and paid for by the employees 
during their working years. Substantial por- 
tions of negotiated economic packages, which 
otherwise would be paid to employees as 
wages, are earmarked under our agreements 
to finance these benefits. 

You, Mr. Chairman, and the members of 
the Subcommittee are to be commended for 
conducting these hearings to develop addi- 
tional protections for participants and bene- 
ficiaries of welfare and pension plans, Inten- 
sive studies and investigations have demon- 
strated the great need for legislation to as- 
sure payment of earned benefits when due. 
There is elaborate legislation on the books 
to regulate banks and protect the savings of 
depositors. The need to safeguard the “sav- 
ings” of employees and their families under 
welfare and pension plans is equally great. 
Accordingly, we urge prompt enactment of 
laws which will deal not only with the sub- 
stance of the bills pending before this Sub- 
committee, but also with the funding, vest- 
ing, guarantee and reinsurance principles 
discussed above and in the statement sub- 
mitted by the AFL-CIO. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the oppor- 
tunity to state the position of the United 
Steelworkers of America on this most im- 
portant subject. 


The Measure You Give 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks the Palm 
Sunday sermon of the Reverend Charles 
Edward Berger, Th. D., D.D., rector of 
All Saints’ Episcopal Church, Chevy 
Chase, Md. Dr. Berger has an important 
message for all Americans who are trou- 
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bled by the recent outbreak of disorders 
in our land. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MEASURE You GIVE 


(Text of sermon preached at All Saints’ 
Episcopal Church, Chevy Chase, Md., by 
Rev, Charles Edward Berger, Th. D., D.D., 
on Palm Sunday, April 7, 1968, at the 9 
and 11 o’clock services) 


The extraordinary conditions in our city 
and in our country have forced so many 
changes in our schedule and have required so 
many announcements in our service that I 
cannot give anything approaching full-scale 
treatment to the last of the series of ser- 
mons on “Difficult Sayings of Jesus.” But I 
want to give a whole set of difficult sayings, 
which appears in St. Luke, and which ends 
with a particularly appropriate saying of 
Jesus, which in the context of this hour, 
strikes me as especially difficult. I refer to 
the 37th and 38th verses of the 6th chapter 
of St. Luke: “Judge not, and you will not 
be judged; condemn not, and you will not 
be condemned; forgive, and you will be for- 
given; give, and it will be given to you; 
good measure, pressed down, shaken togeth- 
er, running over, will be put into your lap. 
For the measure you give will be the meas- 
ure you get back.” 

Measure these for difficulty! For which is 
the more difficult just now? Withholding 
judgment on the act of the assassin, on the 
actions of the Stokely Carmichaels? On the 
burners, on the looters, on those who inter- 
fere with firemen as they try to extinguish 
the flames, and then reset the fires after they 
have been put out? Do you find it harder not 
to condemn whoever decided to let the loot- 
ers loot, to instruct the police not to use 
their weapons to stop the theft of perhaps 
millions of dollars’ worth of the property of 
others? Is that what's hardest, or is it for- 
giveness? Do you find it more difficult to for- 
give those slave-traders who first brought 
slaves to this hemisphere, more difficult to 
forgive those racists who have perpetuated 
the problem then begun, or more difficult to 
forgive the mirror-image racists who speak 
of violence in the same breath with black 
power? Giving may be something you find 
especially difficult. They are all hard—so 
hard that many of us simply give up. But 
the really threatening statement of Jesus in 
this group of them is the summary: the 
measure you give will be the measure you 
get back, It’s enough to make a sensible, sen- 
sitive person tremble: you will be judged 
by the standards you use in judging others. 
You will be shown no more generosity than 
you show. You will be forgiven no more 
than you forgive, condemned no less than 
you condemn, The measure you give will be 
the measure you get back! 

This can hardly be called “Gospel,” good 
news. It is very bad news—especially bad 
news. It is so brutal that if it were the last 
word of Christ we would have to accuse him 
of divine brutality. It doesn’t give us even & 
prayer—not a ghost of a chance for salvation. 
It’s the hardest and harshest kind of rule— 
as threatening a set of words as could be 
devised. Not for a moment are we justified 
in calling it good news! 

But it is not the last word of Jesus. It be- 
longs to his clarification of the meaning of 
the commandments which we fail so mis- 
erably in trying to obey. The good news comes 
later—comes in the prayer, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,” 
comes in the faith that through the life and 
death of Jesus, God has acted to save the un- 
forgiving, judgmental, condemnatory likes of 
us, We can bear hearing so difficult a word of 
Jesus as that the measure we give will be the 
measure we get not because we are so chari- 
table in our judgments of others, but be- 
cause God is prepared to hear Christ's plea 
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and to forgive. We believe that the Father 
heard Christ’s prayer, and the resurrection 
was his affirmative reply. Yes, he will forgive 
and save us, despite our unworthiness. 

But how uncomfortable, how disturbing, 
how difficult to contemplate that saying re- 
mains, The judgment you give will be the 
judgment you get. The measure you give will 
be the measure you get back.... 


Congratulations to Graduates 
HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. ESCH. Each year it is my privilege 
to congratulate the hundreds of students 
in the Second District of Michigan who 
are completing their high school educa- 
tion, In this time when education is so 
important, their accomplishments should 
be recognized by the community and the 
Nation. 

At the same time, I encourage all 
young people who have the ability and 
the desire to continue their education in 
one of the excellent colleges, universi- 
ties, community colleges, and technical 
schools of our Nation. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has extensive programs of stu- 
dent aid and it is my privilege to insure 
that all graduating students are aware 
of the options open to them. 

My letter and certificate are printed 
hereafter in the RECORD: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT: I would like 
to take this opportunity to congratulate you 
upon your pending graduation, High school 
graduation is a happy time for celebration, 
but it is also a significant achievement which 
will hold great meaning throughout your life. 

Enclosed is a copy of “The American Creed” 
by William Tyler Page—a creed which helps 
to give me direction in my work, I hope you 
will use it as a guide in planning and carry- 
ing out your future activities. 

Also you'll find with this letter a pamphlet 
outlining continuing educational opportuni- 
ties. This may be of help if you have not al- 
ready made decisions about college. If you 
have decided to continue your education, you 
may find some helpful tips in the area of 
financial assistance. 

Please don't hesitate to contact me if I 
can ever be of assistance to you in any way. 
Best wishes for every success. 


Sincerely, 
Marvin L. Escu, 
Member of Congress. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 
(By William Tyler Page) 

I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a Republic; a sovereign Nation of 
many sovereign States; a perfect Union, one 
and inseparable; established upon those prin- 
ciples of freedom, equality, justice and hu- 
manity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
Country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; and 
to defend it against all enemies, 

Presented to [each student] with congratu- 
lations upon graduation from High School. 
May the highest ideals of American citizen- 
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ship guide you in a life of success, happiness, 
and achievement. 
Marvin L. ESCH, 
Member of Congress, Second District 
of Michigan, 


Rights for the Disadvantaged 
HON. ROBERT C. McEWEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to a 
fine editorial, appearing in the April 15, 
1968, issue of the Watertown Daily Times, 
edited and published by John B. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson gives editorial recogni- 
tion to the need for priorities and con- 
servation of resources for the Vietnam 
war and the war against poverty by limit- 
ing or delaying spending for other less 
vital aspects of the American life. The 
editorial follows: 

RIGHTS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


Four national religious leaders are asking 
for an economic bill of rights for the disad- 
vantaged, first cost $10,000,000,000. On the 
day that the federal taxes are due, some 
critics may not enthuse over the idea that 
there should be this further financial com- 
mitment although the need for this sum 
and greater sums is clearly apparent. Much 
has been said about the difficulties in divid- 
ing the national resources between the war in 
Vietnam and the war on poverty in the 
United States. Has anyone made a genuine 
effort to conserve resources for the Vietnam 
war and the war against poverty by limiting 
or delaying spending for other aspects of 
American life? 

The other day bids were received in Albany 
to install mile point markers in Jefferson 
and Lewis counties at the cost of $22,410. 
Other bids would spend $22,000 for similar 
markers in Clinton and Franklin counties. A 
third bid of $20,000 was for St. Lawrence 
county, for a total of $64,000. How about post- 
poning this kind of spending until programs 
of more elevated social purpose are accom- 
plished? 

As much as we dislike the alewives, the 
pressure is on to get another $100,000 to start 
a control program July 1. Alewives have been 
around a long time, and as disgusting as 
they are along the shores of the Great Lakes, 
they could be tolerated for a while longer 
were this money, together with other similar 
items, to be spent on accomplishing some- 
thing in the ghettos of America. 

The anti-air pollution people are loud and 
long in their clamor for monies, arguing for 
billions of dollars, What good is clean air 
for disease-ridden housing? 

What is the figure for billboard control 
on the highways? We don’t like the bill- 
boards any more than the next person, but 
aren't the needs of the disadvantaged greater 
than roads without billboards? 

What about the highways themselves? A 
moratorium on them would permit the use 
of many millions to achieve better life and 
opportunity for the disadvantaged. 

The other day one of the under secretaries 
in the Commerce department wondered if 
Americans were going to fritter away their 
resources for color television sets in the face 
of this huge social need by the Negroes and 
the other poor. The American people will 
sacrifice their ambitions to buy color tele- 
vision sets just as soon as government will 
sacrifice its ambitions to misdirect quanti- 
ties of the national resources toward un- 
necessary objectives in periods like the 
present, 
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Don't blame the Vietnam war for soaking 
up all the money. Remove sums from outer 
space, surveying the bottom of the Atlantic 
ocean, a trip or two to the North Pole or 
the South Pole, and these amounts, with 
those sequested here and there from non- 
priority projects, and the fullscale “extraor- 
dinary action” recommended by the re- 
ligious leaders could be organized and 
launched with more money to spend than 
there would be mechanisms to spend it. 

Recently a small community of 2,867 in 
Missouri was planning to commit itself to 
a bond issue of $140,000,000, the money to 
be spent on a new aluminum factory which 
would employ 800 people. Whether the na- 
tion needs any more aluminum factories at 
this time is for the experts to decide, but 
the laymen are quite aware that aluminum 
is in surplus supply today. The point is how 
many communities are there which are will- 
ing to bond themselves for $50,000 per citi- 
zen, man, woman and child, for a direct 
undertaking in behalf of the disadvantaged? 
If communities were so disposed, they prob- 
ably would be able to benefit many more 
than the £30 who would be working for an 
aluminum company which in the end would 
be the chief beneficiary. 

If the moment in history has arrived for 
government to address itself primarily to 
those who are in the lowest economic status, 
then it should delay projects in behalf of 
those who are much better off. How many 
lake property owners today are ready to pick 
up their own dead alewives, drive for a few 
more years along the roads with their layers 
of billboards, pass up the opportunity to go 
to the theater under the Council of the Arts, 
agree that before they worry about breathing 
polluted air, they will worry more about to- 
bacco. We can get along for quite a spell not 
seeing those mileage markers on the roads, 
including those medallions that measure the 
distances down to one-tenth of a mile. 

These are not the happiest thoughts on 
income tax day, April 15, 1968, but money is 
being spent for all these purposes together 
with innumerable others, none of them hav- 
ing anything to do with the economic bill 
of rights for the disadvantaged. 


Before It Is Too Late 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, those who 
counsel us to imitate the economic phi- 
losophy of the British would do well to 
read up on the history of Great Britain. 
Ray Tschimperle, editor of the Weekly 
Valley Herald in Chaska, Minn., provides 
a brief and valuable summary as a be- 
ginner. I include his recent editorial at 
this point in my remarks: 


BEFORE Tr Is Too LATE 


The history of Great Britain during the 
past quarter century is reminiscent of the 
inevitable end of a man who lives by the ad- 
vice of a quack doctor. By the time the last 
dose of quackery has been administered, the 
a is too sick to know what has killed 

For years, Great Britain blazed a meteoric 
path along the road to a welfare state under 
the guidance of textbook theorists and so- 
clalists. For years, the “progress” of Britain 
along this road was held up as a shining 
example to the United States. Cradle to the 
grave security became the ruling political 
philosophy of Britain. That philosophy is 
now bankrupt. No more is heard of British 
progress. Postmortems have taken the place 
of progress reports. The economic doctors of 
the time are but names in the history books. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Experts now are busy analyzing the “Brit- 
ish decline.” According to one authority, an 
associate professor of history and humani- 
ties at a leading university, one of the many 
major problems facing Britain today is her 
reluctance to face up to the fact that “she 
no longer is a major worldpower.” This is 
something like telling the luckless victim of 
the quack doctor “you’re dead brother.” Be- 
fore it is too late, we might well question 
some of the economic medicine we have been 
swallowing in our own country. 


Resolutions Drafted by the National 
Association of Pro America 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, for several 
years, I have had an opportunity to meet 
with the southern California chapter of 
Pro America in San Diego County, and 
I have found that this is a dedicated 
patriotic group, striving for a better 
America, and constitutional government. 

The National Association of Pro 
America has drafted a set of resolutions 
on many of the issues now pending be- 
fore the Congress, and I include these 
in the Recor for the attention of the 
other Members, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or Pro AMERICA 


DISARMAMENT 


Whereas the people of the United States 
of America, under terms of the Test Ban 
Treaty and the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act, have allowed their representatives 
to commit the nation to a program of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament; and 

Whereas the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act provides that the United States 
will follow a definite step-by-step schedule of 
reductions in arms and armaments (which is 
steadily being accomplished) in direct con- 
tradiction to one of the main purposes of our 
federations of States under the Constitution, 
namely, defense against foreign foes; and 

Whereas at a time when the United States 
is confronted with an enemy which has 
openly declared its intention to rule the 
world, and has relentlessly pursued that goal 
since its inception, our armed forces and 
armaments are to be replaced by a so-called 
“United Nations Peace Force”, which is in 
fact a World Army, therefore be it 

Resolved that the National Association of 
Pro America call for repeal of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act, abrogation of the 
Test Ban Treaty, and the abrogation of any 
other treaties and agreements which will dis- 
arm the United States and subjugate the 
United States to a United Nations World 
Army. 

MASS MEDICATION 

Whereas individual liberty and freedom of 
choice in private pursuits to the extent that 
the welfare and liberty of others is not jeop- 

„Is inherent in the principles and 
concept of constitutional government in the 
United States, and 

Whereas involuntary mass medication de- 
ms the right of free choice to the individual; 
an 


Whereas Mass Medication unconstitution- 
ally injects the State into the private sector, 
which is a dangerous and foreboding prac- 
tice; 

Therefore, be it resolved that no power be 
granted the State to practice mass medica- 
tion and invasion into the private lives of in- 
dividuals for health reasons, except for pro- 
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tecting the public health from communi- 
cable dangers. 


LIMITING OF THE APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF 
THE SUPREME COURT 


Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has, to the grave concern of vast num- 
bers of our citizens, interfered in the fields 
of education, crime, subversion, religion, ap- 
portionment of voting districts within the 
States, and voting qualifications; and 

Whereas this unconstitutional interference 
and federal control will have serious and far- 
reaching consequences, destroying our fed- 
eral system and affecting the life of every 
individual, and changing the traditions, cus- 
toms and culture of our entire society; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States, Article III, Section 2, after setting 
forth the types of cases in which the Supreme 
Court has original jurisdiction, says: 
The Supreme Court shall have appellate ju- 
risdiction, both as to Law and Fact, with such 
Exceptions, and under such Regulations as 
the Congress shall make“; therefore be it 

Resolved that the National Association of 
Pro America petition Congress to exercise its 
constitutional authority to limit the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in 
the above mentioned fields. 


INVASION OF PRIVACY 


Whereas another year for the census tak- 
ing of population will arrive in 1970; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States of America states that the proper 
function of the census is to determine the 
apportionment and representation of the 
States in the House; and 

Whereas refusal to answer questions of a 
personal and private nature has resulted in 
penalties; therefore 

Be it resolved That the National Associa- 
tion of Pro America beseech the Congress to 
limit the 1970 Census to the Constitutional 
purpose of collecting population data only. 


CRIME AND RIOTS 


Whereas crime, racial, juvenile, and Com- 
munist-inspired and directed guerrilla war- 
fare in the United States has become a chal- 
lenging problem; and 

Whereas the United States Supreme Court 
and Justice Department continue to rein- 
terpret our laws governing crime and crim- 
inals, thereby emasculating said laws and 
causing concurrence in the lower courts; and 

Whereas this leniency toward crime is cre- 
ating disregard for law and order generally; 
and 


Whereas the present administration ap- 
pears unable or unwilling to cope with this 
growing menace except through continued 
expenditures; and 

Whereas crime increases in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of money spent; there- 
fore 

Be it resolved that the National Association 
of Pro America urge all communities; cities, 
counties, states—to assume their inherited 
obligations and responsibilities in the activi- 
ties within their boundaries, making the con- 
cept of “self-help” in the American tradition 
desirable and attainable; and 

Be it further resolved that a more articu- 
late reaffirmation of America’s religious and 
moral heritage be stressed. 

SENSITIVITY TRAINING 

Whereas sensitivity training is conducted 
in groups employing the method of criticism 
of self and of others with the stated purpose 
to increase social sensitivity and behavioral 
flexibility; and 

Whereas because Sensitivity Training pro- 
motes group-centered thinking or conform- 
ity, the participant becomes psychologically 
dependent upon the group and can rarely 
solve his own problems; and 

Whereas sensitivity training is being used 
in various forms in business, industry, gov- 
ernment and civic organizations, schools 
and youth groups for all ages, as well as 
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in churches, known under different names 
such as T-Groups, Leadership Training, 
Group Dynamics, etc.:; 

Therefore be it resolved: That the Na- 
tional Association of Pro America recom- 
mends that the public make a concentrated 
effort to investigate the probable serious 
dangers inherent in this type of program. 


OBSCENITY 


Whereas the newsstands of America are 
being flooded with obscene literature unfit 
for the youthful reader; and 

Whereas law enforcement officials have re- 
peatedly testified that there is a direct re- 
lationship between crime and the distribu- 
tion of printed filth; and 

Whereas the United States Investigation 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency has re- 
ported that 75% to 90% of all obscene litera- 
ture eventually reaches the hands of teen- 
agers and younger children; and 

Whereas present law is not conducive to 
successful prosecution of smut peddlers who 
are profiting millions of dollars while de- 
grading our society and culture; 

Therefore be it resolved: That the National 
Association of Pro America call on their duly 
elected representatives in the State legisla- 
tures and in Washington to present legisla- 
tion to strengthen the antiobscenity laws; 

Be it further resolved that the above action 
be aimed directly at the pornography indus- 
try and in no way attempt to regulate the 
reading habits of any individual, banning no 
books except those adjudged by a jury of our 
peers to violate the moral standards of our 
nation. 

HOLIDAYS 


Whereas there is a movement to ask the 
United States Co: to make all non- 
religious holidays fall on Mondays or Fridays 
regardless of their proper dates; and 

Whereas these patriotic holidays have been 
established by Congress of the United States 
to honor the memory of our country’s great 
men and great historic occasions; and 

Whereas such degrading of our history will 
but add to the growing indifference and dis- 
respect that is noticeable in many of our 
citizens even now; therefore 

Be it resolved: That the National Associa- 
tion of Pro America urge that rather than 
tamper with dates of traditional historic and 
patriotic events, we make an effort to see 
that more emphasis be placed upon the sig- 
nificance of these dates and their celebra- 
tion. 

U.S.S. “PUEBLO” 


Whereas on January 23, 1968 the North 
Korean Communists seized the U.S.S. Pueblo 
in international waters; and 

Whereas a military vessel is considered 
territory of a nation just as an embassy is, 
making this seizure an act of war; and 

Whereas the National Security Council, 
consisting of five men, rather than the De- 
partment of the Navy, is said to be in charge 
of such communication ships; and 

Whereas messages were being relayed to 
the National Security Agency and thereby to 
the National Security Council, during the 
considerable time while the ship was under 
attack; and 

Whereas the National Security Council was 
also in command of the U.S.S. Liberty when 
it was attacked in the Mediterranean Sea on 
June 8, 1967, without provocation or warn- 
ing, apparently due to confused communica- 
tions from the National Security Council, but 
with the loss of thirty-four U.S. crewmen and 
great damage to a defenseless ship; There- 
fore 

Be it resolved that the National Associa- 
tion of Pro America demand an investiga- 
tion concerning who was responsible in these 
cases, and if necessary, that direction of such 
military operations be taken from the Na- 
tional Security Council and restored to the 
Armed Services as the Constitution provides. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


CONTROL OF THE OCEAN FLOOR AND MINERAL 
WEALTH 


Whereas the proposal by President John- 
son that the “Control of the Seabed and 
Ocean Floor” be given to the United Nations; 
and 

Whereas the United States government 
and numerous states derive millions of dol- 
lars in revenue from oil recovered from the 
ocean floor; and 

Whereas the seabeds off the coasts of 
America are a vital part of both our economy 
and safety; and 

Whereas because of a powerful, unfriendly 
undersea fleet with a keen interest in the 
ocean around our coasts, it is vitally im- 
portant that we maintain control over sub- 
marine territory adjacent to our shores; 

Therefore be it resolved: That the Na- 
tional Association of Pro America protest 
any agreement that our government might 
make to commit our oceanic wealth to the 
United Nations and URGE that our under- 
water territorial rights and mineral resources 
be protected. 


REGIONAL TREATIES UNDER THE UNITED NATIONS 
CHARTER 


Whereas by secret agreement in 1946, the 
Undersecretary for Political and Security 
Council Affairs has always been a Com- 
munist; and 

Whereas according to the United Nations 
Charter, Chapter VIII, Regional Arrange- 
ments “The Security Council shall at all 
times be kept fully informed of activities un- 
dertaken or in contemplation under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies for 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security”; and 

Whereas our military plans are probably 
made known to Russia and North Vietnam 
through this Communist United Nations’ 
officer; and 

Whereas the present Vietnam conflict is 
being fought under the SEATO regional ar- 
rangement; and 

Whereas the United States is committed 
by other regional treaty arrangements such 
as NATO and OAS to a possible future 
military involvement; 

Therefore, be it resolved by the National 
Association of Pro America that the United 
States of America denounce these regional 
United Nations’ treaties, rescinding the en- 
abling legislations, and resume our policy of 
winning wars, including the present one in 
Vietnam; and 

Be it further resolved that we reaffirm the 
1966 Resolution urging the withdrawal from 
the United Nations as dictated by our na- 
tional best interests and honorable commit- 
ments. 


EMERGENCY RESOLUTION ON QUEMOY 
MATSU 


Whereas President Johnson has intimated 
through a State Department spokesman that 
the United States is considering giving up 
the defense of Quemoy and Matsu, which 
has been aided financially through National- 
ist China; and 

Whereas these islands are not the property 
of the U.S., but belong to Nationalist China, 
whose defense is their responsibility; and 

Whereas it would bring no relief to the 
government of Nationalist China if the sol- 
diers who have been defending these islands 
should be withdrawn, but instead would 
bring a threat because Red Chinese soldiers 
could be released from their mainland posts 
and the ports of Amoy and Foochow would 
be free for use as a springboard for attack 
on Nationalist China; and 

Whereas the possession of these islands is 
a vital part of the defense of the Eastern 
Pacific and all areas in between to the very 
shores of our mainland coasts; 

Therefore be it resolved that the National 
Association of Pro America urge that the 
United States not desert Nationalist China 
in the defense of their vital island outposts. 


AND 
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Time To Question 


HON. JAMES V. SMITH 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, April 22 in Oklahoma is 
the date of the big 89 celebration. This 
year marks the 79th anniversary of the 
April 22, 1889, Oklahoma land rush, and 
would have been the 39th time the event 
has drawn thousands to Guthrie where 
the townspeople go all out to play host. 
Some 75,000 persons were expected at 
the American Legion-sponsored 3-day 
festivities. 

But the celebration has been called 
off. 

The reason: “The way things are since 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., was as- 
sassinated.” 

Many public officials question the wis- 
dom of bringing together great numbers 
of persons at this time, and more espe- 
cially if the crowd is “demonstrating.” 

At this point I insert into the RECORD 
the following editorial from the April 
6, 1968, Daily Oklahoman of Oklahoma 
City, Okla.: 


ASSASSINATION’S TRAGIC SEQUEL 


It was a tragic commentary on the non- 
violence espoused by Dr. Martin Luther King 
that his assassination at Memphis should 
have had a sequel in bloodshed and violence 
elsewhere. 

It was an ironic earlier upshot that the 
first urban riot of the approaching summer 
should have received its impetus from a 
demonstration that Dr. King and his fol- 
lowers intended to be peaceful. The surging 
violence his death precipitated in scattered 
cities was a bleak augury for the long, hot 
months ahead. 

Floyd McKissick, national director of the 
Congress for Racial Equality, says that non- 
violence “is now a dead philosophy.” But it 
has long been apparent that the circum- 
stances underlying the original concept of 
civil disobedience were undergoing drastic 
change. 

Earlier in the moyement, Dr. King and his 
followers had been successful in controlling 
his massive demonstrations. As long as this 
was possible, the marches occurred within 
the constitutional limitations of peaceable 
assembly and served the useful purpose of 
conveying to the white conscience the justice 
of the civil rights cause. 

But extreme black militants more recently 
have been infiltrating and commandeering 
the movement, giving it a youthful and often 
criminal element it couldn’t control. This 
was apparent at Memphis where youthful 
hooligans converted Dr. King’s intended 
“non-violent” demonstration into an occa- 
sion for looting and mayhem. His hurried 
exit attested his inability to control events. 

The underlying premise of non-violence is 
destroyed when its leaders concede their in- 
ability to keep the demonstrations within the 
bounds of peaceable assembly. If the move- 
ment has reached a point at which its own 
leaders are beginning to question whether 
non-violence is possible, the law-abiding ma- 
jorities of both races are entitled to ask the 
law enforcement agencies whether violence 
is preventable. 

What is responsible for the changing con- 
ditions of violence which sometimes make it 
difficult to distinguish between the prac- 
tical results of peaceful advocacy and incita- 
tion to riot? Negroes have been successful in 
getting a great many new civil rights laws 
enacted since Dr. King began his campaign 
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of civil disobedience. In this regard there 
should be less racial unrest rather than 
more. 

Of course, the underlying evils of prej- 
udice, unequal housing, education and em- 
ployment remain. But at any rate these con- 
ditions are little worse and probably better 
than they were five or six years ago when it 
was possible to arrange a “non-violent” dem- 
onstration without incurring the imminent 
risk of its becoming a riot. 

Certainly a factor in the changed situation 
is the frequent reluctance of the enforce- 
ment agencies to deal effectively with law- 
lessness when it occurs in the context of 
“civil disobedience.” To look the other way 
when looting and burning are taking place is 
to invite still greater lawlessness at the next 
convenient pretext. 

It may be true, as Floyd McKissick sug- 
gests, that Dr. King's philosophy of non-vio- 
lence died with him at Memphis. It may be 
true, on the other hand, that the concept 
lost its validity when Dr. King lost control of 
his demonstrators. 

Plainly, the time has come to question the 
wisdom of such massive demonstrations as 
the one planned soon in Washington. In the 
altered circumstances surrounding “non-vio- 
lence,” it could result in a tragedy greater 
than Dr. King’s untimely passing. 


The Importance of Communications 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, as our 
society and our world become more and 
more complex, it is increasingly impor- 
tant that we communicate effectively. 

It is essential that governments know 
how to communicate with people and 
people with their governments; it is es- 
sential that individuals know how to 
communicate with one another and that 
groups and organizations have the ability 
to communicate effectively, both among 
themselves and with their governments. 

The subject of communications was 
discussed recently by Mr. Lloyd Wendt, 
editor of Chicago’s American, in an ad- 
dress at a career conference of Theta 
Sigma Phi in Chicago. Mr. Wendt’s 
timely remarks were reprinted in the 
April 1968 edition of the Quill, the mag- 
azine of Sigma Delta Chi journalism 
society. 

Mr. Wendt’s remarks follow: 

ARE WE COMMUNICATING SUCCESSFULLY? 

(By Lloyd Wendt) 

(Norx.— These thoughts were expressed by 
Editor Wendt recently when he addressed a 
career conference of Theta Sigma Phi in 
Chicago.) 

Recently an eminent educator declared 
that today’s newspapers fail the public be- 
cause they do not communicate and, in fact, 
they merely confuse the reader. 

How do I know this? I read it in a news- 
paper. 

I suppose I am committing one of the 
prime sins often attributed to newspaper- 
men when, in my opening sentence, I used 
the expression “eminent educator.” This is 
an exaggeration and a rather loose construc- 
tion. In a strict sense, the gentleman I refer 
to is either eminent, except in his own lim- 
ited, esoteric circles, nor am I sure he is an 
educator, except by his own prescription. 

Our friend (and, here again, you see that 
I am in semantic difficulty) has a certain 
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prominence in a somewhat introverted group 
of social scientists who specialize in the eval- 
uation of popular media. So possibly this per- 
son might be called eminent. He and his 
colleagues have helped to develop a peculiar 
terminology by which they obfuscate their 
rituals and exchanges of signals as did the 
medicine man in the primordial tribal soci- 
eties. Since our hero helps to initiate neo- 
phytes into the mysteries of this signalling 
art, I suppose he could be called an educator. 

And, if I may further digress, I would not 
care to be tagged with any denigration of his 
cult when I refer to its “peculiar” terminol- 
ogy. I do not by any means use peculiar as 
meaning queer: but rather as meaning one's 
own.” We all know, of course, that the deriva- 
tion of peculiar is from pecus, meaning cattle, 
going back to the days when cowhides were 
used for money—thus, peculium,-private 
property, and pecunia,-money: and also pe- 
cuniary. So, peculiar, in this sense, means not 
queer terminology, but “one’s own.” 

If any of you should assume that I am re- 
ferring to Marshall McLuhan in this discus- 
sion, I can assure you that I am not. It is 
true that he diffuses a great deal of perni- 
cious nonsense about the popular media, but, 
for the most part, he is understandable in 
his perverse way. He also is quite obviously 
eminent and quite possibly an educator since 
he is on a university faculty and is so recog- 
nized by his peers. 

No, I am indicating a contemporary com- 
municator who appears to be in the Osgood/ 
Suci/Tannenbaum school of communication. 
I refer, for example, to their definition of a 
sign or word in “The Measurement of Mean- 
ing.” I quote: 

“The meaning of a sign has been defined 
as a representational mediation process, a 
complex of reaction divisible into some un- 
known but finite number of components. 
This learning theory construct has been ten- 
tatively coordinated with our measuring op- 
erations by identifying this complex media- 
tion reaction with a point in a multi-dimen- 
sional space. The projections of this point 
onto the various dimensions of semantic 
space are assumed to correspond to what com- 
ponent mediating reactions are associated 
with the sign and with what degree of in- 
tensity.” 

If you should feel that I have left some- 
thing out—or put something in—I can ad- 
mit to you that I have the same feeling, but 
I didn’t. It’s unexpurgated, the sort of thing 
today’s newspapermen must cope with. 

I guess I come from a simple, empirical 
school, that believes in using headlines to 
get attention, and believes in saying what 
you mean. We n per people use head- 
lines to get the reader’s attention: television 
and radio have other ingenious and more 
nefarious devices, but all of us are trying to 
reach the greatest possible number of people 
each day, which is something many critics of 
the press don’t seem to understand. 

In my opinion, newspapers are doing an 
excellent job of solving practical communica- 
tion problems and, after you read Osgood, 
Suci and Tannenbaum, you realize that we 
do have problems. 

Again, I make a pragmatic evaluation, More 
people buy newspapers today than ever be- 
fore: more than loaves of bread or bottles 
of milk. In 1967, according to Editor & Pub- 
lisher International Yearbook, daily news- 
paper circulation increased by 163,700 to an 
all-time high of 61,560,952. 

Ah, say some critics, but that is exactly 
the objection: you say “more people buy”. 
That is what is wrong! Newspapers try to 
get bought! They try to attract the interest 
of people and therefore they hit a low, com- 
mon denominator. 

This might in some ways be true. If our 
forefathers had thought of it they might 
have taken care not to create a democracy 
in the first place because you always take 
that chance with the common denominator: 
also they might not have embarked on a 
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capitalistic society, had they known how hard 
it is to sell at a profit. 

A few years ago when I was visiting Pravda 
in Moscow I was rather amazed at the calm- 
ness in the news department. No excitement, 
no hurry, and in Pravda few headlines and 
not much news. 

I spoke to one of the editors about this, 
and he said quite frankly that they had no 
problem to hurry to publish any news be- 
cause first the government and party officials 
had to pass on it anyway. Pravda doesn’t 
have to rely on its saleability, and therefore 
lacks some of our communication problems, 
But I am an unreconstructed populist: I 
think the people are quite bright and that 
if we talk to them in their own language 
and tell them the truth we'll wind up with 
quite good government and a quite good so- 
ciety, and we'll sell a lot of newspapers. In 
other words, I think newspapers communi- 
cate well because people find us as vital as 
bread and milk. We speak the language of 
the people and they want and need us. 

A few years ago I read a book called “Un- 
derstanding Media” by Marshall McLuhan, 
and this just about wrecked my newspaper 
career because for a while I accepted the pop- 
ular misconception that McLuhan knew what 
he was doin’. When he said that newspapers 
were a hot medium and television was cool, 
I bought that because I came from a gen- 
eration which thought that hot jazz was the 
greatest thing going and that a cool cat was 
something dragged out of a refrigerator. But 
later I realized that McLuhan didn’t mean 
what I thought he said. Actually he disap- 
proves of hot media because there is no 
personal involvement in it. When a news- 
paper reader reads words and forms pictures 
and emotional and intellectual response in- 
side his brain, he is not really participating 
as much as when he sits before a TV set 
eating popcorn and drinking beer. That's 
what I get from McLuhan. 

I have now come to the conclusion that 
McLuhanism is greatly over-rated. I'd like 
to quote from Joseph Wood Krutch’s article 
in a recent American Scholar, since he says 
it so much better than I can: 

“Mr. McLuhan is the first to extol inarticu- 
lateness and illiteracy as the virtues of a 
dawning new day. And that is transvaluat- 
ing values with a vengeance.” 

Krutch suggests that the reason that Mc- 
Luhan is wrong in so many of his conclusions 
is that he is wrong in some of his “facts” 
on which they are based. Par ex: In describ- 
ing the Renaissance camera obscura, McLu- 
han wrote in “Understanding Media”: “But 
early spectators saw these images (in camera 
obscura) upside down. For this reason the 
lens was introduced—in order to turn the 
picture right side up.” This, of course, is 
completely false. The lens was not introduced 
for the purpose of turning the image right 
side up. As a matter of fact, as everyone but 
McLuhan knows, even though you use a lens 
in a camera, the image is upside down. 
That was why the young lady tied a rope 
around her mini skirt when her picture was 
being taken. She knew the photographer 
would see her upside down. If McLuhan is 
no better at communications than he is with 
optics, perhaps we shoulc start ignoring him. 

A few days ago I read a report from the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions, titled: “A Center Report/The Message 
of the Media.” The title should provide some 
warning: The editor of the article at least 
had been McLuhanized. But I was happy to 
discover that the report was based on the 
comments of people like Nick Williams, 
editor of the Los Angeles Times who, I think, 
understands communications, Williams did 
not disappoint me. He said: To be success- 
ful, a newspaper must be edited at two 
equally necessary levels and for two equally 
necessary purposes, It must do some things 
editorially to attract a massive circulation, 
and do them very well: and it must do some 
things to achieve prestige. The first, of 
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course, must collide with the second, and 
success comes with the ability to avoid col- 
in writing intelligently 
about public affairs, we are writing not for 
the bulk of our readers, but for the elite 
among them.” 

I recommend those observations to all of 
you, and especially to people who want all 
papers to be like the New York Times. 

Mass media is under an obligation to be 
mass media. In the United States we cannot 
impose readership upon all loyal members of 
the party, as does Pravda. We must win read- 
ership, readers of all educational and eco- 
nomic levels and many environmental and 
cultural backgrounds. Generally, a good edi- 
tor understands what are vital interests and 
issues to the greatest possible number of 
persons. He relies on the connotative as well 
as the denotative values in reaching these 
people: so the good editor understands and 
appreciates the environment and motivation 
of his readers, just as does the good politi- 
cian. The good editor makes sure that his 
media reaches the public he seeks: he makes 
sure to get attention: then he gives them 
the message. He mingles what he knows they 
ought to have with what he knows they 
want. He is honest and as objective as pos- 
sible. And he always remembers that if you 
don’t reach them you can’t teach them. 

In this country we are continuing to reach 
them, almost with greater success than any 
country outside Finland. In the process of 
reaching I think we also elevate people be- 
cause we have a free press, a competitive 
press, a responsible press. Maybe we should 
do better with the elevation process, but on 
the whole I think our mass media, news- 
papers, radio and television are doing rather 
well. 

You asked me to answer the question: Are 
we communicating successfully? I think it's 
about time I answered the question. My 
answer is “Yes.” 


Another Year of Farm Prosperity 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, nonfarm 
people have come to realize that the farm 
“prosperity” the administration loves to 
talk about is without the slightest rela- 
tion to reality. John Weber, editor of the 
Murray County Herald in Slayton, Minn., 
provides some hard evidence in support. 
I include his recent editorial on this sub- 
ject at this point in the RECORD: 

ANOTHER YEAR OF FARM PROSPERITY 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
and President Johnson himself keep telling 
the nation’s farmers how well off they are 
under the present administration, but recent 
figures released by the USDA lead us to won- 
der how much longer farmers will be able to 
afford the “prosperity.” 

According to the USDA figures, Minnesota 
farmers had the highest cash sales of farm 
products in history last but their net 
income dropped by eleven percent. In short, 
the old cost-price squeeze got to us again, 
and this time more seriously than ever 
before. 

How much longer can people of rural 
America afford to go on thinking that demo- 
cratic administrations represent any kind of 
a solution to their problems? How much 
longer can they afford this type of prosperity? 

Much of agriculture’s troubles last year 
are attributed to a sharp reduction in federal 
farm program payments and corresponding 
increases in the costs of production. Does this 
sound like the nation’s capitol and the ad- 
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ministration offices are filled with friends of 
the farmer? 

Another four years of this type of federal 
help and leadership and there won’t be an 
average of 18 farmers per township in Mur- 
ray county—and if the present trend con- 
tinues they won't be netting as much as they 
did 20 years ago on a quarter section of land. 


Amend Veterans Training Act 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, two of my 
Minnesota colleagues have joined me in 
introducing H.R. 16594, in an attempt to 
amend the farm cooperative on-the- 
farm college training program for vet- 
erans as authorized in the 1966 session 
of Congress. 

This section requires that eligible vet- 
erans spend 12 hours weekly in the class- 
room to earn college credit. For this the 
veterans receive $105 per month, while 
the veterans in vocational courses re- 
ceive $130 per month for on-the-job 


Farming today must be run as a busi- 
ness if it is to be a profitable investment. 
The average farmer is now required to 
have an investment of over $73,000, and 
frequently, he markets over a quarter of 
a million dollars in produce annually. 
Thus, the greatest skill and training is 
needed in financing and accounting. I 
think this change in agriculture is very 
well stated in an editorial from the 
Coatesville, Pa., Record, from which I 
would like to quote a paragraph. 

Not only does it take a small fortune to 
buy the land, implements, and building im- 
provements to start farming, it takes a con- 
tinuing annual investment that would 
startle the ad-man’s wife out of her wits, to 
think that the farmer is managing a gross 
income a digit or so bigger than her hus- 
band’s salary. Of course, the marketing con- 
sultant may have over-stated a bit when he 
talked about affluence. We don't know many 
affluent farmers. But we do know a lot who 
are sophisticated—who can talk with au- 
thority about animal husbandry and ge- 
netics, the latest developments in fertilizers, 
hybrid seeds, crop rotation, internal combus- 
tion motors, theories on irrigation, capital 
gains and estate taxes. If that suggests that 
farming has come to be a science for which 
a lot of special training and continuing 
study is required, then you've seen the point 
the ad-men have been missing. 


The 12-hours-per-week requirement is 
really the inflexible element for the 
young farmers. It is primarily because 
of this weekly evening hour provision 
that there are only three veterans en- 
rolled in this program in the entire 
United States out of the over 300,000 
which are eligible. My own State of 
Minnesota has none. Yet, there is a 
great need for this advanced schooling. 
This can be accomplished by cutting the 
weekly hourly requirements for evening 
classes to 6 and 9 hours, with a propor- 
tionate reduction in the monthly com- 
pensation. 

In addition to the need for becoming 
knowledgeable with the most modern 
accounting and banking procedures, 
there is a need for greater detailed in- 
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formation of legal procedures and in- 
struments. These young farmers are 
also vitally interested in the area of 
public relations. Many of these men are 
convinced that the present farm organi- 
zations will have to merge into one or- 
ganization in order to speak with a 
single voice that is both eloquent and 
persuasive. 

Therefore, I urge my colleagues to 
make a study of the implementation of 
this on-the-farm cooperative job-train- 
ing section of the Veterans Educational 
Assistance Act in their own districts so 
that they can become familiar with the 
extent of the need for this program: 


A Friend of the Consumer 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few years, the interests of the Amer- 
ican consumer have been a major con- 
cern of the Federal Government. Historic 
legislation, such as the truth-in-packag- 
ing bill, has been signed into law and the 
resources of the executive are being 
brought to bear. 

A consumer education program has 
now been established. In many ways, it is 
an outgrowth of a program set up in 1962 
at Lincoln High School in Yonkers, N.Y. 
The founder of that program, David 
Schoenfeld, is now Director for Con- 
sumer Education of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Consumer Interests. 

Recognition of the important role of 
this program and the talents of its direc- 
tor was made in a New York Times ar- 
ticle by John D. Morris. I present the 
article herewith for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

U.S. Amr TEACHES CONSUMER LORE: He HELPS 
Miss Furness To PROMOTE EDUCATION 
(By John D. Morris) 

WASHINGTON, April 14, 1968.—Betty Fur- 
ness, President Johnson’s special assistant 
for consumer affairs, is relying largely on a 
brawny, brainy former college wrestler to de- 
velop and direct an expanded consumer edu- 
cation program for her office. 

David Schoenfeld, 44 years old, six feet 
tall and weighing 215 pounds, has been on the 
job since Jan. 1 and hopes to have the pro- 
gram well under way within a few months. 

So far, he has spent most of his time tour- 
ing the country and making sales talks to 
educators, businessmen and other com- 
munity and state leaders. 

“Basically,” he explained in an interview, 
“my job is to promote consumer education.” 

One of his main goals, he explained, is to 
promote the establishment of consumer edu- 
cation courses “from kindergarten through 
the university level.” 

CITES FAVORABLE REACTION 

Another, with equai priority, is for schools 
and other community organizations to pro- 
vide consumer education for adults, with 
special emphasis on teaching low-income and 
elderly persons. 

The reaction to his sales talks, he said, has 
been “100 per cent favorable.” Surprisingly, 
he added, he has sometimes found business- 
men to be more interested than educators. 

“The intelligent, ethical businessman 
wants an educated consumer,” he remarked. 

Mr. Schoenfield’s official title is director 
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for consumer education of the President’s 
committee on consumer interests. Miss Fur- 
ness is chairman of the cabinet-level commit- 
tee, which functions something like a board 
of directors for Federal consumer activities. 

His abbreviated definition of consumer 
education is “the preparation of the individ- 
ual for the art of everyday living so that he 
gets maximum utilization and satisfaction 
from his income.” 

MULTITUDE OF SUBJECTS 

This covers a multitude of subjects from 
buying food, clothing and other necessities 
to combating fraud and deception. Budget- 
ing and money managing, purchasing and 
maintaining an automobile, renting an 
apartment, buying a house and determining 
the cost and value or shortcoming of con- 
sumer credit are among the many other 
topics. 

Mr. Schoenfeld, teacher of economics and 
consumer education at Lincoln High School, 
Yonkers, N.Y., for the last six years, was a 
part-time consultant to Miss Furness and 
her predecessor, Mrs. Esther Peterson, for 
three years before taking his present full- 
time job. Miss Furness succeeded Mrs. Peter- 
son last May. 

At Lincoln High School in 1962, Mr. 
Schoenfeld set up what Mrs. Peterson and 
others have described as a model consumer 
education program. A novel aspect of the 
now thriving program is the blending of 
practical consumer matters into courses in 
standard subjects. 

For example, a mathematics class may 
work on problems of credit, interest rates 
and banking. Or an English class may ana- 
lyze the meaning and nuances of words used 
in commercial advertisements. 

Aside from continuing his promotional 
travel, Mr. Schoenfeld plans to establish his 
office as “sort of a clearing house” for in- 
formation on consumer education. 

COMPILES BIBLIOGRAPHY 

He is now working with the American Li- 
brary Association on a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy of books and other teaching materials. 
He also plans to establish guidelines for 
courses and curricula in schools and univer- 
sities and for adult education programs. 

He said he expected to cooperate with labor 
unions, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
various other public and private groups. 

Sales, rentals and exchanges of books and 
other teaching materials such as film strips 
and charts are some of the cooperative ideas 
he has in mind. 

At present, his staff consists of a program 
assistant, Mrs. Olinda Brown, and a secre- 
tary, Mrs. Helen B. Johnson. He has the au- 
thority to hire four more professional as- 
sistants and hopes to do so by July at the 
latest. 

Mr. Schoenfeld was a member of the intra- 
mural wrestling team at Brooklyn College, 
where he earned a bachelor of arts degree in 
economics. Friends report that he also ex- 
cells in archery, swimming, fishing and 
bridge. 

He holds a master of business administra- 
tion degree from the University of Southern 
California and has done further post-gradu- 
ate work at Manhattan College, City College 
of New York and New York University. He 
was born in New York City, is married and 
has four children. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long, Mr. President? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 


91st day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 
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Our Debt and Foreign Giveaway 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, for years 
and years I have protested against ex- 
cessive American giveaway in its foreign 
aid programs. Whether by outright 
grant or long-term—40 years with 
nominal interest—loans, we have wasted 
much of our wealth. 

I think it is terribly wrong to take 
money from American citizens by 
taxes—which they can be jailed for not 
paying—and then give it away to foreign 
nations many of whom have no debt at 
all, and all of whom have vastly less debt 
than we do in the United States. Yet this 
is precisely what administration after 
administration has done, ever since the 
days of the Marshall plan, which started 
on the right foot but never should have 
been allowed to become an integral part 
of American foreign policy. 

The figures are deeply disturbing, as 
an advertisement of the Warner & 
Swasey Co. in the April 29, 1968, issue of 
U.S. News & World Report points out. I 
include this information at this point in 
the Recorp so that others may have 
ready reference to a total of foreign aid 
that is at least twice as much as it ought 
to have been. This sort of program ought 
now to be ended and our foreign “ad- 
ventures” of this type confined to con- 
tributions to such international agencies 
as the World Bank, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the Export-Import Bank. 
Direct bilateral foreign aid from the 
United States to individual foreign na- 
tions is not only wasteful, it simply does 
not make us friends. 

The article follows: 

No WONDER WE'RE BROKE (AND GETTING 

WORSE) 

Here is what you, the American taxpayers, 
have authorized your government to give or 
“loan” to other nations, 1945 through 1966. 
This was not to win the war (you had al- 
ready paid for that, too) but since the Second 
World War's end. 

And if you think it might have been an 
investment in the future, look down the list 
and see how many dependable friends you can 
find. Yet we are still giving away more bil- 
lions—bDillions we haven't got, billions we 
have to borrow (and pay interest on) to give 
away, billions we desperately need at home. 

Here are your gifts. What has it all ac- 
complished? 


[Source: Agency for International Develop- 
ment] 
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$519, 100, 000 
2, 004, 300, 000 


Trust Territories of 
Pacific Islands 
British Solomon 


125, 400, 000 


400, 000 

300, 000 

36, 300, 000 

4, 590, 100, 000 
100, 600, 000 
341, 100, 000 
4, 899, 500, 000 
41, 900, 000 

1, 535, 200, 000 
834, 600, 000 

3, 972, 900, 000 
6, 676, 700, 000 


China (Republic of) 


Hong Kong 
Indochina undistributed __ 
Indonesia 


Central Treaty Organization 52, 800, 000 
Near East and South Asia 


000 

„000 

000 

2 834, 800, 000 
Costa Rica 149, 000, 000 
Sus T 52, 100, 000 
Dominican Republic 320, 100, 000 
TTT 279, 600, 000 
Uo ean 108, 100, 000 
Guatemale: — 209, 200, 000 
C 24, 400, 000 
F 108, 800, 000 
Honduras 88, 500, 000 
Jamaica 44, 300, 000 
Mexico 1, 068, 200, 000 
Nicaragua 133, 100, 000 
Panama 173, 000, 000 
Paraguay 106, 200, 000 
C 678, 900, 000 
Surinam 10, 100, 000 
Trinidad and Tobago. 52, 200, 000 
Uruguay 119, 400, 000 
Venezuela 392, 200, 000 
Other West Indies 3, 700, 000 
Regional 83, 100, 000 
Latin America regional 997, 600, 000 
A 179, 400, 000 
Bonn 22 7. 400, 000 
Wund!!! 6, 700, 000 
89 27. 200, 000 
Central African Republic 3, 500, 000 
pos Ts Relea enek oe E 5, 500, 000 
Congo (Brazzaville 2, 200, 000 
Congo (Kinshasa) 351, 000, 000 
9, 700, 000 

317, 500, 000 

5, 800, 000 

600, 000 


: 
: 
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South Africa, Republic of 150, 600,000 
Southern Rhodesia__..-~-..- 
2 ee 


East Africa regional 
Regional USAID/Africa_-_-- 
Africa regional 
Nonregional total 


Total, all countries 122, 358, 500, 000 


As we said the last time we published such 
å list—any sane American can write his own 
editorial on this subject. Or obituary. 


Peace Hopes Don’t Change Tax Needs 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Houston Chronicle, in an editorial on 
April 14, made the very important point 
that the possibility of Vietnam peace ne- 
gotiations does not at all lessen the ur- 
gent need for favorable action on Presi- 
dent Johnson’s tax surcharge proposal. 
Quoting from the editorial: 

Heavy spending in Vietnam, about $2.5 
billion a month, would not be ended com- 
pletely if all hostilities ceased. 


The editorial goes on to say: 

The President’s chief economic adviser has 
pointed out that the hoped-for ceasefire 
would have little immediate impact on spend- 
ing and total economic activity. 


In my opinion, this situation places a 
special responsibility on all Members of 
the Congress. The tax measure has been 
before the Congress for many months. 
There has been ample time for discus- 
sion of all aspects of the President’s pro- 
posal. In the words of the editorial: 


The time for endless debate is over. Con- 
structive fiscal action is needed now. 


Because of the great importance of this 
issue to all Americans, I insert the edi- 
torial in the Recorp, as follows: 

Peace Hopes Don’t CHANGE Tax NEEDS 


As peace hopes for Vietnam have risen, 
interest in the nation’s financial problems 
has fallen. There have even been some sug- 
gestions that the possibility of peace nego- 
tiations lessens the need for action on taxes. 

That is not the case. The spending rate of 
the federal government has not been 
trimmed one iota by the possibility of nego- 
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tiations. Heavy spending in Vietnam, about 
$2.5 billion a month, would not be ended 
completely if all hostilities ceased, 

The troops there, now more than half a 
million, would still have to be maintained 
and supplied; the expenses of the pacifica- 
tion and redevelopment program would not 
stop. 

The President’s chief economic adviser has 
pointed out that the hoped-for ceasefire 
would have little immediate impact on 
spending and total economic activity. Re- 
gardless of how the negotiations proceed, 
Arthur Okun, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, believes that the money 
needs of the government in the coming fiscal 
year will not be altered much. 

This brings us back to the unpleasant situ- 
ation which has faced the nation for about 
six months. If the 10 percent surtax is not 
enacted by Congress and federal expendi- 
tures are not trimmed, we are going to have 
another $20 billion deficit in the fiscal year 
starting July 1. 

Heavy government borrowing to cover a 
similar deficit this year has helped to push 
up interest rates and the high level of spend- 
ing has added to the inflationary fires. 

Inaction on the part of the House of 
Representatives, particularly in regard to 
the tax bill, is the main problem at the 
moment. Following the Easter recess, the 
House will have to decide if it wants to 
accept the Senate approved tax and spend- 
ing measure or initiate action of its own. 
The time for endless debate is over, Con- 
structive fiscal action is needed now. 


The Slob Society 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor recently car- 
ried an editorial on the littering of the 
countryside and on some of the under- 
lying causes of that unfortunate phe- 
nomenon, This message is especially 
meaningful to all of us with the coming 
of the spring and summer, when America 
will again be out of doors and on the 
move. I commend it to the attention of 
all and I am accordingly pleased to insert 
the full text at this point in the RECORD: 

THE SLOB SOCIETY 

How many beer cans along the highway did 
you count on your way to work today? The 
number is on the increase. And when cans 
are made of aluminum, they won't rust 
away. They remain as a permanent memorial 
to modern society. 

Every now and then, a plea just has to 
be made reminding about litter along the 
highways. And along the streets and the 
railroads and anywhere else. 

The advertising fraternity does a useful 
job with its ads proclaiming that “every 
litter bit hurts.” Sociologists blame the litter- 
bug habit on all sorts of things: On the 
affluent society which pretties every purchase 
in a multiplicity of packaging—all of which 
must be discarded before the product can be 
used. Or on the cities with their compressed 
populations. Or on the underculture“ of 
America—the careless people, so-called, who 
just don’t care how the scenery is cluttered 
up. 

But way down deep, it all goes back to 
personal habits of neatness and cleanliness 
and appreciation of beauty and of order. Do 
Americans want to admit that the Russians 
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have these qualities, and the Germans, and 
the Scandinavians, but they don’t? Visit a 
Soviet subway and you won't find a cigarette 
butt, not even a discarded candy wrapper. 
2115 not a beer can, anywhere. Think about 


The Tax-Free Racists 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, much of 
the high-echelon maneuvering behind 
the rioting, looting, and racial disorder 
in the United States is attempting to 
place the blame on the people. 

Why do the many “red ribbon” com- 
mittees and reports seek to blame only 
“white racism” and fail to even mention 
the role of the violence financiers—the 
tax-free foundations and those revolu- 
tionists who hide behind fancy titles, 
emotional slogans, and some who even 
Pose as religious leaders. 

The tax-free syndicate boys are buy- 
ing riots and looting—purchased vio- 
lence and fear—to further their selfish 
goals. 

No wonder they and their cronies are 
so quick to shut off reasonable discussion 
and fair dissent with such lies and 
smears as bigot, extremist, radical, and 
racist. 

They, and not the American people, are 
the extremists, fascists, and racists. And 
they seek to wash their hands of con- 
spiratorial guilt by placing the blame 
with the law-abiding American tax- 
payers. 

So that our colleagues may know who 
is paying for the violence in our land, 
I include the UPI release of April 18 and 
the Allen-Scott Report of April 19 and 
other articles: 

[From the Baton Rouge Morning Advocate, 
Apr. 18, 1968] 
PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS Now Am Civi, RIGHTS 
DRIVES 

ATLANTA (UPI).—The nation's wealthy, pri- 
vate foundations are beginning to open their 
pocketbooks more than in the past to finance 
civil rights programs, including those of some 
of the militant black power groups. They 
tend, however, to attach strings to the use 
of their money. 

Led by the Ford Foundation under Mc- 
George Bundy, the white-controlled philan- 
thropic foundations have funded some direct 
action programs that a few years ago they 
would not consider. 

Today, foundation money accounts for 
major portions in the national budgets and 
plans of several big civil rights and black 
power groups, ranging from 25 percent of the 
NAACP Legal Defense Fund’s budget to a 
$175,000 grant to the militant Congress on 
Racial Equality (CORE). 

“Before Bundy, you couldn’t get in at the 
Ford Foundation to see the time of day,” 
says NAACP’s Jack Greenberg, head of the 
Legal Defense Fund. 

SCLC GRANT 

Just after the first of the year, the Ford 
Foundation announced a $230,000 grant to 
Dr. Martin Luther King's Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC). James Har- 
rison, finance director for SCLC, says it was 
the first such grant in SCLC'’s 10 years. 

The SCLC grant is for leadership training 
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of 10 black ministers each in 15 big-city ghet- 
toes. They will be taught how to seek federal 
and state funds and use them in ghetto 
projects. 

It was Ford’s fourth major grant to Negro 
organizations within the last 12 months. In 
addition to the $175,000 to the Cleveland 
CORE chapter for voter registration and 
youth training, Ford gave $430,000 to the 
Urban League and $300,000 to the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People (NAACP), both general support 
grants to be used at the discretion of the 
two groups. 

Ford also gave a $47,000 grant to the 
A. Philip Randolph Institute to train Negroes 
as apprentices in breaking down craft union 
discrimination. 


GROWING INVOLVEMENT 


The Taconic Foundation, the Stern Family 
Fund, the Field Foundation, the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion are other big-money foundations with 
growing involvement in civil rights. 

Civil rights and black power groups are 
pleased with the new source of money and 
expect it to grow. 

“The foundations, even those that were 
far afield a few years back, are beginning 
to reshape their thinking to include civil 
rights,” says the Urban League’s William R. 
Simms. “They are doing now what they 
should have been doing 10 years ago.” 


[From the Baton Rouge (La.) State-Times, 
Apr. 19, 1968] 
ALLEN-ScoTtt REPORT: Rocky’s RAMROD 
BACKING Poor PEOPLE’S INVASION 
(By Paul Scott) 

WasHIncTon.—Indiana businessman J, Ir- 
win Miller, chairman of the Rockefeller for 
President Committee, is the rising star to 
watch on the fast-changing political horizon. 

In his new political role, Miller’s long-range 
objectives go far beyond his announced in- 
tentions to win the Republican presidential 
nomination for Gov, Nelson Rockefeller. 

Political associates say that the strategy 
of Miller, who also has close ties with Presi- 
dent Johnson, calls for trying to obtain the 
presidential nomination for Rockefeller even 
through a “new party” should the New 
Yorker fail to capture the major GOP prize. 

Miller, the first layman to ascend to the 
presidency of the politically-powerful Na- 
tional Council of Churches, believes public 
opinion can be molded and mobilized in such 
a way as to make anything possible in the 
field of politics or foreign policy. 

One of the key organizers of the 1963 “civil 
rights” march on Washington, Miller is a 
long-time champion of using the massive 
tactics of the late Martin Luther King to 
change the nation’s racial, political, moral, 
and social landscape. 

“Nonviolence tormented the American ma- 
jority so hard it couldn’t stand it,” Miller 
told an interviewer of a national publica- 
tion. “But when people see violence they are 
relieved. It lets them off the hook in respect 
to their own guilt,” 

Significantly, Miller has given his private 
backing to the coming “poor people’s army” 
invasion of Washington, which King planned 
before his assassination and which now is 
scheduled to take place in mid-May. 


PREPARING THE WAY 


While Miller, chairman of Cummins Engine 
Co., of Columbus, Ind., is known for the 
modern church buildings he has helped to 
finance, it isn’t generally known that he 
also started his own church, 

Following a 1955 break with the Disciples 
of Christ (former Campbellites) church in 
which his grandfather once preached, Miller 
and some friends decided to start a new 
church which would concentrate on pushing 
the ecumenical movement. 

The new church structure, built in a 
former cornfield near Columbus, is based on 
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a hexagonal motif that symbolizes the Star 
of David. 

Critics claim the Bible-quoting Miller, who 
can read the New Testament in Greek, 
started the new church to develop a new 
political religion, which eventually would be 
closely connected with the United Nations. 

Miller is now serving on two important 
commissions set up by President Johnson. 
The President reportedly recently told White 
House aides that after Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey his choice as a successor would 
be Gov. Rockefeller. 

Both Sens. Eugene McCarthy, D-Minn., 
and Robert Kennedy, D-N.Y., were ranked 
after Rockefeller by the President, according 
to a White House insider. 

One of the presidential commissions on 
which Miller is a member is studying the role 
of big business in rebuilding the slums and 
the other is about ready to make its report 
recommending that the Post Office Depart- 
ment be run by a private corporation. 

If enacted by Congress, the recommenda- 
tions of either commission could bring vast 
changes in the federal government and in 
the types of social services now provided to 
the public. 

In 1965 Miller served as chairman of a spe- 
cial presidential panel that recommended lib- 
eralization of U.S. trade with Communist 
Russia and Eastern European nations. Those 
controversial proposals, which were trans- 
mitted to Congress by President Johnson, 
were shelved because of the Vietnam war. 

In the 1956 campaign Miller supported and 
contributed heavily to former President 
Eisenhower's re-election bid. Later in 1959, 
Miller and his political allies sought the 
secretary of commerce position for him, but 
Eisenhower said no. 

Friends say Miller still has his sights 
trained on a cabinet post and would take one 
in any liberal administration, regardless of 


party. 
Miller is a registered Republican and close 
friend of New York Mayor John Lindsay. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 12, 1968] 
NEGRO VETERANS GET GRADUATE STUDY AID 


PRINCETON, N.J.—The Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship Foundation announced yesterday 
it will provide grants to Negro ex-servicemen 
to attend graduate schools in government, 
community organizing, teaching and other 
public service fields. 

The fellowships, named after Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr., will be financed initially 
through a Rockefeller Foundation grant of 
$200,000, 

Eventually about $2.5 million will be used 
to provide about 500 scholarships a year. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 11, 1968] 
STUDY COURSE oN KING PRODUCED FOR SCHOOLS 
(By Ernest Holsendolph) 

Officials of the District's Model School Divi- 
sion have obtained an “instant” new cur- 
riculum on the late Dr. Martin Luther King 
and the civil rights movement to be used be- 
ginning today. 

At the request of Asst. Supt. Norman Nick- 
ens, the Educational Development Center in 
Cambridge, Mass. in two days has compiled 
and printed four booklets and two tapes on 
the life of King, the movement and Negro 
culture. 

Yesterday afternoon the material was dis- 
tributed to the sub-system's 19 schools and 
16,500 students, many of whom live in the 
14th and 7th Streets riot areas. 

In addition, the youngsters were asked to 
express in writing their reactions to the 
violence and looting. 

Today discussions on the material were to 
begin with a viewing on educational station 
WETA of the Public Broadcast Laboratory 
television special seen last Sunday. 

“As educators, we are always searching for 
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what is relevant to the students,” said Nick- 
ens, “we can think of nothing that is more 
meaningful to our students, now than the 
events of the past week.” 

Mary Lela Sherburne and her innovation 
team, which conducts a continuous in-serv- 
ice program for elementary school teachers, 
on Monday produced a two-page guide to 
class discussions of King’s death, the civil 
disorder and the significance of the events. 

In an introduction to the guide, Nickens 
wrote: “In times of crisis children learn 
rapidly; therefore make use of the events of 
the weekend to help them learn. 

“Do not fail them by lecturing when they 
need to talk,” he concluded. 

“The new material was needed to help the 
children—they were confused and frightened 
by all the events,” Mrs. Sherburne said. 

We feel we have a job to do, to bring about 
a sense of stability and then to begin the 
task of building self-respect among the chil- 
dren,” she continued. 

Included in the material compiled for the 
model schools are pictures of King and his 
wife and children. There are stories about 
King's youth, when he was just 4 years old 
and already aware and very resentful of seg- 
regation. 

In one instance young Martin was deprived 
of two favorite playmates, both white, when 
the white parents decided the boys were be- 
coming too fond of one another. 

In another episode King tells of the day 
he and his father walked out of a shoe store 
when the shop owner ordered them to sit in 
the back of the store until white customers 
were served. 

Peter Dow, director of the social studies 
project in Cambridge, said the quick work 
was a “first” for his organization. 

“We ordinarily take up to three years to 
study a curriculum idea before moving,” he 
said. 

He said his organization is at work on 
long-range curriculum program relevant to 
inner-city children, but that the emergency 
work had been done at the request of the 
District. 

The project cost about $15,000, with about 
two-thirds of the cost defrayed by the Eugene 
and Agnes Meyer Foundation of Washington. 


From the Washington Evening Star, 
Apr. 18, 1968] 
UNIVERSITY OK’s RIGHTS WORK PLAN 


Srorrs, Conn.—Trustees of the University 
of Connecticut have voted to free up to 25 of 
its faculty members each semester to work 
full-time in civil rights programs. 

The trustees’ action yesterday, expected to 
cost the university about $150,000 each se- 
mester, was described by University President 
Homer D. Babbidge, Jr. as “unique in this 
country.” 

Also included in a plan approved by the 
administrators was a proposal to set up a 
university council charged with recommend- 
ing specific civil rights programs and policies 
for the 15,000-student university system. 

The board’s vote coincided with the climax 
of a drive on and near the main campus dur- 
ing which 1,100 signatures were collected on 
a petition urging “quick and visible progress” 
in eradicating “white racist attitudes” within 
the university community. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Apr. 17, 1968] 


BRANDO TO DEVOTE TIME TO CTV RIGHTS 


HoLLTwWOOD.— Actor Marlon Brando, step- 
ping out of starring roles in two motion pic- 
tures, says he will devote his full energies to 
civil rights. 

The announcement came four days after 
Brando appeared at the Oakland (Calif.) 
funeral of Bobby Hutton, 17, a militant Black 
Panther killed in a gun battle. 

Until recently, Brando was set for starring 
roles in Elia Kazan’s “The Arrangement” 
and a Western, “Sundance Kid and Butch 
Cassidy.” But the actor said yesterday, “There 
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are issues facing us with which I think every- 
one ought to concern himself first and fore- 
most. I don't feel that I can do two things 
successfully at one time.” 

A spokesman for Warner Bros.-Seven Arts, 
where “The Arrangement” will be filmed, 
said Brando was “devastated” by the assas- 
sination of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 


[From the Washington Post] 
WILL. THE U.N. TAKE OvER NEw YORK? 


Secretary General U Thant has met with 
Mayor John V. Lindsay of New York City, 
Arthur Goldberg, United States ambassador 
to the United Nations, and representatives of 
the Ford Foundation to discuss the need for 
expanding U.N. office space. He has his eye 
on a collection of tracts owned by the city 
and Consolidated Edison just off the U.N. 
boundaries. 

More space is needed for U.N. agencies 
and the secretarlat, Thant said, tho it al- 
ready has a skyscraper secretariat, a confer- 
ence building, and a general assembly build- 
ing. 
The U.N. is fulfilling the law which de- 
crees that bureaucracies expand in inverse 
proporton to constructive work accomplished. 
With a good deal more space, the U.N. 
should be able to get even less done. 


Human Rights Year and the European 
Nations 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
1948 a historic document came into be- 
ing that expresses man’s deepest belief 
about the rights with which every hu- 
man being is born with and which no 
government is entitled to deny. This 
document is the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights by the United Nations. 

To implement the objectives of this 
Declaration, the United Nations has 
designated 1968 as International Human 
Rights Year and has invited all of its 
member countries to make intensive 
efforts to realize the aims of the Declara- 
tion. 

On October 11, 1967, President John- 
son issued a proclamation designating 
1968 as Human Rights Year and called 
upon all Americans and all government 
agencies—Federal, State, and local—to 
“use this occasion to deepen our com- 
mitment to the defense of human rights 
and to strengthen our efforts for their 
full and effective realization both among 
our own people and among all the peo- 
ples of the United Nations.” 

International human rights can be 
compared to the civil rights movement 
within the United States. Each is based 
upon the dignity of man to maintain his 
own freedom as guaranteed by the laws 
of the land. While we endeavor to pro- 
vide this dignity to our American citi- 
zens, the European nations are still de- 
termined to curtail the self-determina- 
tion of their own citizens. 

On the occasion of this International 
Human Rights Year, the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations has issued a 
memorandum calling for all humanity to 
grant these God given human rights to 
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those who are still under the control of 
alien governments. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the timeliness 
of this memorandum, I would like to in- 
corporate its text as part of my remarks 
and bring the observations of the Assem- 
bly of Captive European Nations to the 
attentions of my colleagues in this hon- 
orable body. I feel certain that the ob- 
jectives outlined in this memorandum 
will meet with the approval of all just 
people who desire to see equality of man- 
kind throughout the world. 

The memorandum follows: 

[A memorandum from the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations] 
HUMAN RIGHTS AND A EUROPEAN 
SETTLEMENT 


In these days of swift historic changes, the 
problem of Europe has become submerged 
by crises and complex issues in other parts 
of the world. It has, however, been the firm 
belief of the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations that a general relaxation of world 
tension is incumbent upon a Europe united 
in freedom. A Europe cleft in two would 
continue to generate perennial strife and 
contention hardly conducive to achieving 
the over-all objective of binding Europe's 
wounds and “making it whole again.” It is 
unlikely that workable long-range solutions 
to the world-wide conflicts can be found and 
implemented until the problem of Europe 
finds a satisfactory solution. 

Yet the quest for “normalizing” the situa- 
tion in Europe is confronted with a number 
of endemic problems. A Europe divided and 
composed, side by side, of legitimate govern- 
ments and of regimes ruling by force alone 
would know no lasting peace. Genuine sta- 
bility and respect for human rights can be 
achieved only when all the members of the 
European family of nations are represented 
by freely elected governments which deal 
with one another in mutual respect and not 
from fear. The situation in Europe would not 
be “normalized” by recognizing the status 
quo. Such a move would defeat the very 
object of trying to foster a valid 
settlement and would inject into European 
developments an element of permanent un- 
certainty. 

There are, however, currently available 
options, which could help stimulate 
and lead to a Europe reflecting the basic needs 
and aspirations of all the people in the 
area. 

A key to a Europe based on respect for hu- 
man rights is self-determination. One of the 
major forces shaping the events of our time, 
self-determination allows a people to decide 
under what type of domestic institutions 
they desire to live and what alliances they 
wish to enter into. A country free to shape its 
own destiny and exercising full national soy- 
ereignty represents a component of stability 
on which a larger regional grouping can be 
built. Conversely, a nation deprived of its 
rights to charter its future and prisoner of an 
unpopular self-perpetuating system is a con- 
stant source of internal ferment and up- 
heavals. 

In ACEN's view, it is therefore deemed es- 
sential that an integrated Europe be built 
on and around the principle of self-deter- 
mination. As self-determination is an inte- 
gral part of fundamental human rights, ob- 
servance of these rights would generate a 
climate in which the rule of law would take 
precedence to force and vested interests. 

The year 1968, proclaimed Human Rights 
Year by the United Nations as well as by 
the President of the United States, offers 
fresh opportunities for helping foster funda- 
mental human rights in East-Central Eu- 
rope and thus bring closer the day when the 
peoples of East-Central Europe will again 
sit together as equals with the other na- 
tions of Europe. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


The International Year for Human Rights 
opens up new vistas for a closer look at the 
pressing problem of fundamental human 
rights in East-Central Europe and for a time- 
ly initiative to make the implementation of 
these rights an objective of Western policy. 

Key meetings on human rights scheduled 
for 1968 provide a ready forum for such an 
initiative by the West. There is the United 
Nations Conference on Human Rights, to be 
held April 22-May 13, in Teheran, Iran, fol- 
lowed later in the year by special meetings of 
the Council of Europe and other interna- 
tional bodies. The United Nations calendar on 
observances of the Twentieth Anniversary of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
also indicates heightened interest in a just 
and impartial application of the rights of 
man to people in all parts of the world. 

Any Western initiative in bringing the 
issue of human rights in East-Central Europe 
to international attention would be amply 
justified on both moral and legal grounds. 

Under the United Nations Charter, all 
member states “pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action” to promote “Uni- 
versal respect for, and observance of, human 
fundamental freedoms for 


These fundamental human rights were 
systematically clarified in the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, adopted unani- 
mously by the U.N, General Assembly on De- 
cember 10, 1948. By voting for the Declaration 
all member states in effect assumed collective 
and individual responsibility to help safe- 
guard man’s inherent right to freedom, dig- 
nity, and equal justice. 

That human rights and fundamental free- 
doms including the sovereign right of each 
nation to live under a system of government 
of its own choosing is succinctly set forth in 
Article 21 of the Universal Declaration, which 
says: 

(1) Everyone has the right to take part in 
the government of his country directly or 
through freely chosen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal access 
to public service in his country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be the 
basis of the authority of government; this 
will shall be expressed in periodic and gen- 
uine elections which shall be by universal 
and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret 
vote or by equivalent free voting procedures. 

In the debates in the United Nations on 
the Covenants of Human Rights, the right 
to self-determination has often been called 
the foundation on which all other rights rest; 
if self-determination is denied, no other 
right is secure. 

Yet as 1968 ushers in the Twentieth An- 
niversary of the Universal Declaration, sup- 
pression of free speech, free press, and free 
assembly reflects the continued contempt of 
the Communist regimes for the rights of 
East-Central Europe’s 100 million people. At 
the same time, recent developments in East- 
Central Europe indicate that the time is pro- 
pitious for assisting the people in their quest 
for the restoration of their basic rights and 
freedoms. 

The Communist system is confronted with 
built-in problems and deep-seated strains. 
Czechoslovakia has recently become the 
scene of a vigorous vocal protest against the 
regime’s repressive policies. The struggle for 
liberalization reached a climatic moment at 
the stormy Fourth Congress of the Czecho- 
slovak Writers’ Union held in Prague at the 
end of June, 1967. Some authors sharply 
condemned the Party’s domestic and foreign 
policy, its interference in the internal affairs 
of the Union, curtailment of the freedom of 
opinion, and strict censorship. Party leader- 
ship responded with swift retaliatory meas- 
ures. In Poland the growing opposition of the 
intellectuals to the regime has been brought 
into sharp focus in recent court trials of 
writers and university professors, and by 
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mass students demonstrations against cen- 
sorship of literary works. The Warsaw dem- 
onstration of February 5, 1968 resulted in 50 
arrests. 

These and similar developments through- 
out the Communist orbit mirror the urgent 
need and rising demand for freedom of 
thought and expression, denied by the re- 
gimes to the intellectuals and other citizens 
alike. It is significant that although the in- 
tellectuals remain economically dependent 
on the regime's favor and caprice, they dare 
question the official ideology. Moreover, they 
are furnishing the masses with a “conscious- 
ness” of injustice—a crucial motivating force 
of change. 

The intellectuals in the captive countries 
must be made aware that their humanist 
protest is supported by the free World. It 
is therefore deemed essential that the plight 
of the intellectuals—who also speak for the 
peasants and the workers—be fully aired at 
meetings and conferences held in conjunc- 
tion with the International Year for Human 

Rights. 

The growing demand for economic expert- 
ness has given rise in East-Central Europe to 
social groups whose professional interests 
conflict with those of the Communist elite. 
Technological progress has often been known 
to undermine the sociopolitical position of 
the groups in power. Recent developments in 
East-Central Europe have shown that a 
regimented political system, such as the 
Communist state, is increasingly hard put 
to adjust itself to the demands of the dy- 
namics of change. Since the Communist state 
apparatus has failed to make substantive 
changes within its existing institutions, the 
new conditions attendant on economic ex- 
pansion are placing severe strains on an ap- 
paratus evolved from a rigid ideological order. 

With the gradual departure of the “Old 
Guard” and the advent of a new generation 
of more pragmatic East-Central Europeans, 
the lever of Western economic superiority 
could be used more effectively than ever be- 
fore. In helping stimulate the trend toward 
change, however, it should be made clear 
that the intent and objective of Western 
policy is to provide assistance to the East- 
Central European peoples and not to the 
Communist regimes as such. 


APPEAL FOR WESTERN ACTION 


The fate of East-Central Europe, and its 
inevitable impact on European and interna- 
tional developments, is of vital interest to the 
free world. If the East-Central European 
peoples remain confident in the restoration 
of their fundamental human rights, they 
will continue pressing with renewed vigor 
for further change and liberalization. To 
help maintain their morale, it is essential to 
bring their plight to full-scale international 
attention at appropriate world forums. 

For the past 14 years, the United Nations 
Human Rights Commission has addressed it- 
self to the task of preparing covenants that 
would transform the Universal Declaration 
into a binding convention and endow it with 
the proper machinery to insure the imple- 
mentation and enforcement of human 
rights. 

In the absence of operative United Nations 
covenants, it is of special importance that 
the free world continue to exert its political 
and moral influence on behalf of the East- 
Central European peoples. 

The International Year for Human Rights 
provides a ready opportunity to raise the 
issue of the denial of self-determination and 
the violation of fundamental human rights 
of the 100 million people of East-Central 
Europe. 

The Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions therefore appeals to the free nations 
of the world: 

(a) To raise the question of the imple- 
mentation of human rights in East-Central 
Europe at the United Nations Conference 
on Human Rights in Teheran, and at all 
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meetings and commemorative assemblies 
held in conjunction with the observance of 
Twentieth Anniversary of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights; 

(b) To use every opportunity to press 
the Soviet Union and the Communist re- 
gimes of East-Central Europe to restore to 
the peoples of these countries the full en- 
joyment of the rights and freedoms guar- 
anteed in the Universal Declaration; 

(c) To bring to world attention the ur- 
gent need for a responsible attitude by the 
free nations of the world designed to help 
bolster the morale of the East-Central Eu- 
ropean peoples and thus create a climate 
favorable to their quest for full national 
sovereignty and individual freedom and 
dignity; 

(d) To help foster a positive program 
aimed at the integration of a Europe com- 
posed of free sovereign nations, represented 
by freely elected governments responsible to 
the will of the people. 


The Grade School Dropout Who Made 
Good 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the very inspiring story of 
a very unusual man in my congressional 
district. 

This gentleman is Ted F. Kuckelman, 
who retired recently for the third time, 
at the ripe age of 79, and who has al- 
ready accepted a new position. 

Mr. Kuckelman, who will be 80 years 
old on July 18, retired last month as 
executive director of the Westland 
Chamber of Commerce, which he or- 
ganized 5 years ago. Last week, he ac- 
cepted appointment as executive secre- 
tary of the Belleville Area Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Kuckelman first retired at the age 
of 67, after a long and successful career 
in sales work. He then became executive 
secretary of the Wayne Chamber of 
Commerce, and retired from that posi- 
tion after 7 years, at the age of 74. 

A most excellent synopsis of Mr. 
Kuckelman’s fascinating life appeared 
recently in the Associated Newspapers, 
under the byline of /oyce Hagelthorn, 
who interviewed him „fter his retire- 
ment. A few weeks later, an article in 
the Belleville Enterprise Roman an- 
nounced his appointment to the Belle- 
ville job. 

I include both articles in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as a fitting tribute to 
my candidate for “Mr. Senior Citizen of 
1968”: 

THE GRADE SCHOOL Dropour WHO Map Goon: 
TED KucKELMAN, 80, GOING on 39, Is STILL 
Pace SETTER FOR ENTHUSIASM AND Ex- 
AMPLE 

(By Joyce Hagelthorn) 

For a grade school dropout, Belleville’s Ted 
Kuckelman has done right well for himself. 

Almost everyone has written about the 
Westland Chamber of Commerce executive 
director, he said, but no one has ever written 
that Ted Kuckelman is really a grade school 
dropout, and a third-grade dropout to boot. 

The almost eighty year old man that no 
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one can keep retired is rather proud of his 
scholastic career, “because it kind of bears 
out the truth in that story of Abe Lincoln.” 
With his famous laugh that turns his face 
into that of a mischievous boy, he said Lin- 
coln’s fame wasn’t necessarily due to his 
being born in a cabin, but that he left that 
cabin. 

It all began on July 18, 1888, when Ted 
Kuckelman was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, a 
town that saw little of him, for he was des- 
tined to grow up on a farm in Kansas. He 
was the first of nine children, 

“Talk about being raised,” he said proudly, 
“I was raised in a really strict home. My 
mother was the boss. My dad used to get a 
little hot under the collar but my mother 
was the cucumber. She was a planner. She'd 
fix it so we kids had a job to do every day 
. a different one, If we set the table one 
night, then someone else would do it the 
next night. You know we didn’t have silver- 
ware ... we had knives and forks.” 

Young Ted started to school like everyone 
when he was about six years old. He attended 
a little country school which was about two 
miles from his home. 

“That school sat on about an acre of land,” 
Kuckelman reminisced. “On opposite corners 
of that acre of land stood a couple of little 
houses and when you had to go out to one 
of those little houses you raised your hand,” 
he grinned. 

The school was heated with an old pot- 
bellied stove that could get hotter than 
blazes, he said, and on the darkish days the 
gloom was lifted by coal oil lamps. 

“We only went to school in the winter time 
when you couldn’t farm,” he noted. “All of 
the boys who lived on farms had to help out 
their dad, and the girls had to help cook and 
clean in the house. 

“You know,” he continued, “every kid 
grows up with a hero. Next to their dad 
they've got to have someone they admire more 
than anyone. some man. Well, I got to the 
third grade and that is when I met mine. I 
learned more from that third grade teacher 
than I had learned in the two years previous, 
and he made me want to keep on learning 
all of my life. I really thought he was some- 
thing.” 

The next year, however, found Kuckel- 
man’s father in ill health and the very young 
boy had to drop out of school to help keep 
the farm i 

“I don’t remember it as being so bad,” he 
said. “I had learned to love to read, and after 
I would get through with my work I would 
literally devour any book I could get my 
hands on. I've always been a voracious reader, 
and as I grew older, I used to always suggest 
that when someone wanted to meet me some- 
where, he should meet me at the library. That 
way I could sit and read for a spell if he 
were late.” 

The boy grew into young manhood and 
married his childhood sweetheart when he 
was twenty-three. 

“Five days after we were married, I sud- 
denly woke up,” Kuckleman said. “I sat up as 
if something had exploded in my head... 
and on that day my life changed completely. 
I knew that I didn’t want to spend the rest 
of my life farming. I knew there had to be 
something better... something different. 
And I wanted it. So I kissed my bride good- 
bye for a while, and I climbed aboard a little 
train and went to Kansas City where I got a 
job with the B. F. Goodrich Company. 

“I guess that was the first instance of sell- 
ing myself, because they gave this farm boy a 
job. First I had to take training, and then 


they sent me out on the territory where I 


learned how to sell, and pretty soon they 
transferred me to Denver.” 

Kuckelman leaned back in his tiltback 
chair in the Westland Chamber of Commerce 
Office and looked up at the citations and 
awards adorning one complete wall. 

“Do you realize,” he asked, “that I had 
never even seen a car until I was seventeen, 
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but I knew, I knew there was something 
wonderful out there in the world just wait- 
ing for me.” 

From Denver he was sent to Toledo and in 
the next few years he made almost every 
major city in the United States. And he 
was successful, 

He had one son, Walter, who now lives in 
Birmingham, Mich., and Kuckelman is the 
grandfather to two and the great grand- 
father to three. 

It was sometime during his many transfers 
that Kuckelman realized his need for addi- 
tional schooling. He enrolled in the Dale 
Carnegie Institute, where he became imbued 
with the Carnegie philosophy and using it as 
a firm foundation, built his own on more ex- 
pansive terms. 

“You can’t be successful,” Kuckelman re- 
lated, “unless you love your job. Actually, 
you can’t be successful in any walk of life 
unless you love. Do you know what love 
means?” he asked as he swiveled around in 
his chair and without waiting for an answer, 
continued, “love means to sacrifice. Love 
means giving... giving until it hurts, 
whether it is in your work, or your daily life. 
If you love your work then you are bound to 
be enthusiastic. After enthuiasm comes 
truth.” 

“You know,” he waved his pencil above his 
desk, “no deal is a good deal unless both 
parties benefit. If you make a deal and you 
get three fourths of the benefits then you 
have nothing to crow about. You've lost.” 

When Kuckelman finally retired from the 
sales work he loved, it was only by coercion. 

“They caught up with me,” he grinned. 
There I was sixty-seven years old when the 
company had a merger—which is actually or- 
ganized confusion—and in that confusion 
someone happened to look down a list and 
saw that I was 67 years old. They made me 

” 

He didn’t retire for very long, however. It 
was immediately after his forced retirement 
that he became the Executive Secretary of 
the Wayne Community Chamber of Com- 
merce where he served for 814 years. It was 
during this time he lost his wife, and for 
three months he wandered around Kansas 
and Nebraska just sort of visiting around.” 

Upon his return he took up his mantle as 
a dedicated volunteer. The list of organiza- 
tions he belongs to is a prepossessing one, 
but almost too lengthy for a weekly paper to 
publish. In each organization he has suc- 
cessfully served in an official capacity. 

He is extremely proud of his honorary life 
membership in the Knights of Columbus 
and in the Elks Lodge. This membership was 
the first life membership issued for the 
Plymouth Lodge No. 1785. 

“You have to be pretty old and have joined 
pretty young to get that one,” he grinned. 

It was shortly after his return from Ne- 
braska that Kuckelman organized the Nan- 
kin Chamber of Commerce in February 1963. 

Kuckelman believes all problems that de- 
scend on man are of his own making, in 
some form or other. 

“Whenever you violate the rules of na- 
ture, you are in trouble,” he said, “Even 
though you may not even be aware you are 
violating them. It’s important to spend a lot 
of time studying and determining what 
those laws are, and then make sure you live 
by them.” 

“You know,” he said thoughtfully, “every- 
thing starts with you. Each morning when 
you get up you should look in the mirror 
and say to the face looking back at you, ‘If 
it’s to be, its up to me.” It’s a great slogan, 
and it works every time if you really believe 
it.” 

“You've got to remember and always be 
aware that whatever happens to you is your 
own doing. The objectives you have make 
you. I've always claimed that if you want 
something bad enough and hard and long 
enough you will get it.” 

And Ted Kuckelman, dearly loved, highly 
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respected, dedicated volunteer and success- 
ful businessman has shown that being a 
grade school dropout doesn’t necessarily 
have to defeat one. Probably because he 
wanted something bad enough and hard 
enough and long enough ... and he got 
it. 


BELLEVILLE CHAMBER APPOINTS KUCKELMAN 


BELLEvILLeE.—Ted F, Kuckelman, a dedi- 
cated community leader and successful busi. 
nessman and organizer, has been appointed 
Executive Secretary of the Belleville Area 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The appointment of Kuckelman, long-time 
resident of Belleville, was announced by 
Justin Emerson, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

He succeeds Merrill R. Bird, who sub- 
mitted his resignation last February, effective 
April 1, after five years at the helm of the 
Chamber. 

Kuckelman, who has twice retired during 
lifetime from successful ventures, will be 80 
years old on July 14. 

His love for fellowman and especially his 
adopted community (Belleville) prompted 
him to again busy himself with the affairs 
relating to the well being and future of his 
fellow citizens and business leaders. 

Born in Cincinnati, Ohio on July 14, 1888, 
Kuckelman has held a variety of roles 
throughout the United States. In each he 
has brought improvement and happiness to 
people and areas that he has served. 

He recently retired (March 30) as executive 
secretary and organizer of the Westland 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A banquet honoring Kuckelman, known as 
“Mr. Western Wayne County,” will be held 
April 30 at the Wayne-Ford Civic League 
Hall, located on Ford Road in Westland. The 
dinner is a testimonial in recognition and 
appreciation for his many untiring efforts at 
the helm of the Westland Chamber. 

He is an internationally known Rotarian 
and one of its leading speakers and boosters. 

Kuckelman was also the organizer of the 
Wayne Chamber of Commerce. His list of 
organizational accomplishments would fill 
many pages. 

And now, when most men of his age 
definitely retire, Ted Kuckelman’s unceasing 
desire to be of some use to those around, 
he has consented to accept the post of the 
Belleville Chamber of Commerce. 

The Chamber office is now located in the 
Professional Building, 150 Main Street. Resi- 
dents and merchants are asked to drop in 
and meet and welcome Ted.“ 


Fly on Your Own 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the problem 
with the balance of payments is painfully 
familiar to us all and probably has been 
one of the most frequently discussed sub- 
jects on this floor as of late. We can 
scarcely pick up a newspaper these days 
or listen to a news broadcast which does 
not touch on the problem in some way. 
As we have more problems than we really 
need these days, it is nice to come across 
Solutions even if they only partially al- 
leviate the situation. 

One obvious way in which Americans 
can help swing the balance of payments 
in our favor is to fly American air car- 
riers whenever possible. We are a gen- 
erous nation by nature and tend some- 
times to be rather apologetic about self- 
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serving methods but why should not our 
people use our own carriers? They are, 
after all, the finest and most experienced 
in the world. 

There is a very commendable editorial 
on this subject published recently in the 
Washington Daily News. I recommend it 
to this body and include it in the RECORD: 

Fry on OUR OWN 


United States airlines flying overseas are 
putting on quite a campaign to convince 
American travelers that, if at all possible, 
they should use a U.S,-flag airline. 

Self-serving? Yes. But also an argument 
that today definitely is in our country’s best 
interests considering the woeful deficit in 
our balance of international payments. 

The statistics on air travel to and from 
Europe are most interesting. Fifty-one per 
cent of U.S. citizens flying the North At- 
lantic do so on foreign airlines, but only 29 
per cent of Europeans flying to or from the 
U.S. use American carriers. And American 
citizens represent 63 per cent of the travel- 
ers. 

Almost all the foreign airlines are owned 
by their governments and the records show 
startlingly high usage by nationals of their 
flag carriers. For example, on travel to the 
U.S., 76.3 per cent of the Belgians coming 
over use their air carriers, 75.5 per cent of 
the French, 84.5 per cent of the Swedes, 
91.1 per cent of the Dutch, and so on. The 
per cent of usage of their airlines by other 
nationals is comparably high. 

Some foreign airlines have pointed out 
that by purchase of U.S.-manufactured 
planes they have poured more money into 
the U.S. than they have taken out thru 
fares from U.S. travelers. And that likely is 
true in some instances. 

But today the U.S. is in a real crisis in 
its balance-of-payments situation. And any 
device or practice possible that can keep an 
extra dollar at home must be used. 

Such, it seems to us, is the case now as to 
what airline to use, if you must go abroad. 
It is estimated that two-thirds of your 
money spent for a ticket on a U.S.-flag air- 
line stays at home while, for a foreign-flag 
airline, two-thirds of it goes abroad. 

Americans can start becoming less na- 
tionalistic about a lot of things, including 
foreign air travel, once again when, and if, 
our international payments are brought 
into balance. 


Unemployment Compensation Resolution 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Joint Resolution 1229 
which provides for emergency funding of 
unemployment compensation benefits 
to our ex-servicemen and Federal 
employees. 

A number of returning veterans from 
my congressional district have experi- 
enced difficulty in receiving their weekly 
compensation checks to which they are 
justly entitled, and which are so neces- 
sary to help, in the transition period 
from military to civilian status. 

I hope the Senate will act on this mat- 
ter expeditiously so that no further 
delays may be encountered. The adoption 
of this resolution should alleviate the dif- 
ficulties being experienced by many indi- 
viduals who must depend upon these 
moneys for proper sustenance. 
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Las Vegans Send 30 Tons of Soap To 
South Vietnam 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to inform my colleagues 
that Las Vegas, Nev., has achieved an- 
other first. Not only for the city, or 
the State of Nevada, but a first for the 
whole Nation. 

I have been informed by the commit- 
tee in charge of Operation Soapbar that 
some 30 tons of bar soap have been ship- 
ped to South Vietnam to make life a 
little more bearable for its citizens. 

Operation Soapbar was a Las Vegas 
community project coordinated by local 
citizens through the Marine Corps civic 
action program in which each citizen of 
Las Vegas was asked to donate a bar of 
soap. 

The purpose of Operation Soapbar 
was humanitarian—that the people of 
South Vietnam may raise their health 
standards, and ultimately be able to edu- 
cate and protect themselves from Com- 
munist aggression. 

Probably the most significant feature 
of Operation Soapbar was the fact that 
it was carried off with no financial aid 
from any source. All labor, equipment, 
and professional services were donated. 

When the project began, the area lit- 
erally blossomed with soap collecting 
gimmicks. Collection barrels were dis- 
tributed countywide. 

One businessman matched all dona- 
tions that came through his doors. A 
movie theater made the admission to a 
matinee a bar of soap. A gas station, 
beauty parlor, and carwash offered 
services for a bar of soap. Donations of 
soap from local hotels and motels could 
be measured only in hundreds of pounds. 
Local news media and advertising groups 
kept Operation Soapbar before the south- 
ern Nevada public constantly. 

Billboards were erected. Sixty thou- 
sand schoolchildren participated in a 
school soap drive. A vacant office was 
offered to store the enormous collection 
of soap. Each supermarket kicked off its 
collection barrel with a case of soap from 
its own stock. Businesses with as few as 
10 employees held drives. City employees, 
firemen, and policemen conducted their 
drives for a contribution. A local pho- 
tography studio always had someone at 
hand to “shoot” the various events. 

This and much, much more was done 
by the “different” citizens of Las Vegas, 
Nev. 

The logistics of moving this amount of 
soap to its destination was a project al- 
most as big as the actual collections. A 
local moving and storage group fur- 
nished the boxes and trucks needed to 
package the soap for hauling to San 
Diego. A loca! airline also helped trans- 
port the soap. 

The Navy’s Project Handclasp took 
charge of the soap in San Diego for ship- 
ment to Vietnam where it will be given to 
marines for distribution among the cit- 
izenry of South Vietnam. 

No less enthusiastic were the Marine 
Corps leaders involved in Operation 
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Soapbar. When in town to thank Las 
Vegans personally, Maj. Gen. Lowell E. 
English, commanding general at MCRD, 
San Diego, said: 

It is amazing the way the community here 
has responded . .. truly a tremendous effort. 


Col. Donald R. Kennedy, director of 
the 12th Marine Corps District, San 
Francisco, and originator of Operation 
Soapbar, who was here with General 
English, and echoed the general’s praise. 

A letter from Mayor Oran K. Gragson 
and a copy of the Las Vegas Sun news- 
paper with Operation Soapbar headlines 
has been enclosed in each box of soap 
destined for South Vietnam. The letter 
said in part: 

Sending soap to you is a very small way in 
which we thought we could help you (Ma- 
rines) with your Civic Action Program. I'm 
sure it would please you to know that the 
citizens of our city in every walk of life 
and of all ages cortributed toward this drive 
as a token of their appreciation for what 
you are doing for our country. 

We sincerely hope that our contribution 
will make your job easier and will aid the 
Vietnamese people in their fight against the 
malignant growth of communism which 
threatens to engulf them. 

Thanks, take care and hurry home! 


Miss Martha Dawson Is Winner in Search 
for Homemaker of Tomorrow 


HON. TOM BEVILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, Miss 
Martha Dawson, of Southside High 
School, Gadsden, Ala., which is in my 
congressional district, has been chosen as 
the Betty Crocker Homemaker of Tomor- 
row for Alabama. 

The Betty Crocker search for the 
American homemaker of tomorrow is 
now in its 14th year. The search is de- 
signed to assist schools in their essen- 
tial work of inspiring the Nation’s young 
women with a deeper awareness and un- 
derstanding of the place of the Ameri- 
can home in our society, and to enhance 
the prestige of homemaking as a career. 

This year, 600,000 senior girls in 15,000 
high schools throughout the United 
States participated in the Betty Crocker 
search program. Every State winner re- 
ceives a $1,500 scholarship plus an edu- 
cational tour of Washington, D.C., Co- 
lonial Williamsburg, Va., and Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

Mr. Speaker, these young homemakers 
are dedicating their efforts and energy 
to a most vital segment of American life. 
They exemplify the basic principles and 
goals of family life. It is with a great 
deal of personal pride and satisfaction 
that I congratulate all of these State 
winners in this competition, and espe- 
cially Miss Dawson. 

Their work is often lost in the maze of 
activities that are sometimes considered 
more important and more timely. Thus, 
it is, I believe, very appropriate that we 
set aside some time to pay tribute to 
these young people who are enriching 
home life in America and working tire- 
lessly in one of our most important oc- 
cupations—homemaking. 
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Television That Lingers in the Mind After 
the Switch Has Been Clicked Off 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr, MOORHEAD, Mr. Speaker, some- 
one has been quoted as saying that the 
wide variety of programing offered to 
W@QED viewers has resulted in “televi- 
sion that lingers in the mind after the 
switch has been clicked off.” 

Proof of the validity of this statement, 
and of the ever-growing awareness that 
Americans are beginning to recognize 
educational television for what it has 
strived to become—an invaluable na- 
tional resource—is the fact that the 
largest educational institution in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, measured by the num- 
ber of students it reaches, is WQED, the 
Nation’s first community educational 
television station, in Pittsburgh, Pa. It 
is estimated that 960,000 student view- 
ers will have been exposed to its tele- 
vised courses this year in programs 
which range from languages and con- 
certs to studies of other peoples of the 
world and current events. This is triple 
the number of 5 years ago. 

A special supplement of the Pittsburgh 
Press of April 14 carried an interesting 
story on the growth and effectiveness of 
classroom TV, which I commend to my 
colleagues at this point in the Recorp: 

CLASSROOM TV—960,000 STUDENT VIEWERS 
(By Ken Eskey) 

Name the largest educational institution 
in Western Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh public schools? 

Allegheny County schools? 

Catholic schools in the Pittsburgh Diocese? 

University of Pittsburgh? 

The answer—as they say in the multiple 
choice tests—is none of the above. 

The largest educational institution in 
Western Pennsylvania, measured by the 
number of students it reaches, is a blackened 
stone mansion in Oakland known as educa- 
tional television station WQED. 

Instructional TV beamed courses into more 
than 27,000 classrooms in 17 counties this 
year, penetrating as far north as Pymatuning 
and as far south as the hill country of Marion 
County, W. Va. 

An estimated 960,000 student viewers will 
have been exposed to televised courses during 
the program year ending May 17. 

The number of student viewers has tripled 
in the past five years and should pass the 
million mark in 1968-69. 

This means a million viewers, not a mil- 
lion students. A student is counted twice if 
he takes two TV courses, three times if he 
takes three TV courses. 

The Pittsburgh public schools, for example, 
had about 111,500 viewers last fall. Yet only 
41,000 of the 76,000 students were watching 
WQED (Channel 13) or the ultra-high fre- 
quency WQEX (Channel 16). 

Elementary viewers outnumbered second- 
ary viewers 10 to one, partly because of this 
duplication and partly because of TV sched- 
uling difficulties at the high school level, 

Scheduling remains the chief irritant of 
classroom TV. 

Courses are offered five days a week be- 
tween 9 a.m. and 3 p.m. to coincide roughly 
wtih school hours, but no two school systems 
use exactly the same timetable. 

A high school French program that starts 
at 10:40 a.m. may suit one school district 
but not another, even if it’s repeated at 1:45 
p.m. the next day. 
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And a teacher may be reluctant to use 
TV if only one of his four French classes 
happens to meet during a program period. 

Closed circuit television within a school 
system may be the ultimate solution to 
the scheduling problem. 

Richard H. Barnes, the liaison man be- 
tween WQED and the schools, says this 
would enable schools to tape programs and 
repeat them at suitable times. 

Mr. Barnes, who spent eight years with 
the pioneer team teaching project at Lex- 
ington, Mass., shows teachers how to use 
classroom TV and tries to talk skeptical ad- 
ministrators into televised instruction. 

“Administrators say the teachers aren’t 
interested and teachers say the administra- 
tors aren’t interested,” he said. 

Eighty-six school systems signed up for 
the service this year, 31 of them in Allegheny 
County, 12 in Beaver County, eight in Mercer 
County and the rest scattered through West- 
ern Pennsylvania, six counties in West Vir- 
ginia and one in Ohio. 

It costs a school district $1 per pupil per 
year to participate. 

A district may contract for elementary 
services, secondary services or both. Pitts- 
burgh takes both and pays about $70,000 a 
year, thereby providing almost one-third of 
the station’s annual instructional budget. 

All 112 City schools use classroom tele- 
vision, some more than others. About 54 
per cent of the students and 36 per cent 
of the teachers take part. 

More than 170 parochial schools in the 
W@QED signal area use classroom TV. 

Despite its increasing popularity, the in- 
structional program does not support itself 
financially. The deficit was about $38,000 in 
1966-67, according to Rhea Sikes, director of 
school services at WQED. 

“Boo using classroom TV with- 
out paying for it—is still a problem to the 
station. 

But the schools that just turn on the TV 
set without sending in the money normally 
don’t have access to WQED's study materials 
and teacher training services. 

Miss Sikes believes teachers have accepted 
TV as a helper, not a competitor. 

“It doesn’t use them. They use it,” she 
said. 

Classroom television has its critics, of 
course. Two visitors from the Council for 
Basic Education commented recently that 
the TV programs used for large groups in 
the City schools “seemed to us fairly pe- 
destrian.” 


Miss Sikes points out that classroom pro- 
grams are developed by educators, not by 
television people like herself. 

WQED has a 16-member School Curricu- 
lum Advisory Committee, headed by Charles 
Hettinger, director of television and radio 
education for the City schools. 

Most of the committee members are school 
superintendents or instructional 
from the districts served by the station. 

Twenty-seven classroom courses will be of- 
fered next fall, including new ones in crea- 
tive dramatics (primary), study trips (inter- 
mediate) and physics (upper elementary). 

Among the most popular programs are the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grade science courses 
taught by Francis Alder of the Keystone 
Oaks schools. 

At one time Mr. Alder was assigned to the 
Wa staff. Now, because of video tape, his 
lectures can be shown while he works else- 
where. 

Other popular programs are “Tell Me a 
Story” and “Talking Town,” both of which 
were developed by Pittsburgh teachers for 
primary children, and “Demand Perform- 
ance,” a series of 15-minute films with com- 
mentary by Mr. Hettinger. 

Maxine Jones, a City teacher, attached to 
Wand, teaches “News 68,” a current events 


program. 
Miss Jones and Mr. Hettinger both work 
full-time on TV. They receive their regular 
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salaries, plus 10 per cent as television teach- 
ers. 

Other local teachers seen on classroom TV 
are Robert Honse of Chartiers Valley and 
Mary Alice Miklancie and Robert Berkebile 
of the City system. 

Mr. Berkebile’s linguistic courses for 
freshmen and sophomores are offered on 
WQED under a specal arrangement with the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education. 

Many of the WQED courses were developed 
by educational stations in other parts of the 
country. 

Contrary to the popular notion, Mrs. Patty 
Hughes’ Kindergarten programs are not part 
of classroom TV, nor are the “Misterogers” 
programs of Fred Rogers. 

They are beamed at children in homes 
rather than at children in schools. 

The effectiveness of classroom television is 
hard to measure, but Miss Sikes says the 
feedback was favorable from a questionnaire 
sent to teachers last fall by Mr. Hettinger. 

The key to success, she believes, is the 
skill of the classroom teacher in adapting the 
TV lesson to her students. 

A teacher in Beaver wrote to Mr. Hettinger 
last fall about her class of 11 handicapped 
pupils, some able to do second grade work, 
others able to tackle junior high courses, all 
of them enthusiastic about WQED. 

“We try to strike a balance and do a good 
deal of adapting,” she wrote. “Sometimes 
what they absorb is surprising.” 


GROWTH OVER THE PAST 5 YEARS IN USAGE OF WQED- 
WQEX SCHOOL SERVICES 


Year Coun- School Schools Class- Viewers 
ties systems rooms 

196263 .... 10 68 549 9,330 326, 
128551 — 13 73 541 13,626 476,910 
198465 — 16 80 537 15,438 540,330 
1985-666 17 80 683 17,838 624, 330 
1966-67 18 78 720 23,359 817,585 
1957-68 —— 7 735 27,416 959,560 

Aberdeen Major Dies in Vietnam 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Maj. Ralph C. Wight, Jr., a fine soldier 
from Maryland, was killed recently in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend his courage 
and honor his memory by including the 
following article in the RECORD: 

ABERDEEN Mayor Dres In VETNAM: RALPH 
C. Wicut, JR, Was Wounpep Near LONG 
BINH 
An Army major from Aberdeen, Md., was 

fatally wounded in Vietnam April 6 when an 

anti-tank round struck a jeep in which he 
was riding near Long Binh, the Defense De- 
partment announced yesterday. 

Killed was Maj. Ralph C. Wight, Jr., of 
361 Roberts way. He was 35 years old. 

Mrs. Marianne Wight, the officer's wife, 
said her husband had been executive officer 
of the 185th Maintenance Battalion since 
November 14, 1967, when he arrived in Viet- 
nam. 

“He was counting the days till he could 
come home,” she said. 

Major Wight was born in Newton, Mass., 
and graduated from the University of Ver- 
mont. 

ORDNANCE SPECIALIST 
assignment to Aberdeen Proving 

5 brought him to Maryland in 1966. 

He was an ordnance specialist. 

Besides his wife, the major is survived by 
& son, Michael Thomas, 8; a daughter, Karen 
Anne, 5; his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph C. 
Wight, Sr., of Pittsfield, N.H., and three sis- 
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, Julia Anne Wight, of Newton Falls, 
Barbara L. Wight, of Salem, Mass., 
d Mrs. John P. Wellington, of Mansfield, 
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Builder-Burner 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, informed 
Americans chuckled at the announce- 
ment of Whitney Young, Jr., titular head 
of the National Urban League, a mem- 
ber of the President’s Commission on 
Civil Disorders, and the recent race riot 
commission who proclaims he is now 
grown up to be a “black power militant.” 

Of course, in identifying himself to the 
black revolutionists as one of the tribe he 
cushions the blow to his many white 
liberal friends by adding he is a builder, 
not a burner. 

Mayhaps what he means is that he 
builds the organization and his stooges 
do the burning—nonviolent burning, 
that is. All of which labels Young as a 
builder-burner. Any question why the 
Commission reports can only find “white 
racism” for a tear-jerking scapegoat? 

Must be a lot of builder-burner money 
available when the league can hire John 
Gardner and Peter Libassi away from 
HEW. 

I include the Evening Star releases for 
April 9 and April 20, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 9, 1968] 
Younc Says He’s a MILITANT as BUILDER, Nor 
BuRNER 

Whitney Young Jr., head of the National 
Urban League, labeled himself a “black 
power militant” yesterday, then immedi- 
ately drew a distinction between “the build- 
ers and the burners.” 

He said he has reached the point where 
he “isn’t remotely concerned with how white 
people feel or how sorry they are. Pm only 
concerned about how white people act.” 

He expressed belief that Americans “should 
no longer talk about Negro or white leader- 
ship but about American leadership,” the 
Kind of leadership representing “decent 
thinking people.” 

Generally labeled a moderate, Young dis- 
played evidence of the pressures currently 
pulling at Negro moderates following the 
assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King and 
Negro uprisings in dozens of cities. 

GARDNER ASKS ACTION 

He was in Washington with John W. Gard- 
ner and other leaders of the National Urban 
Coalition, an urban lobby of business, labor, 
religious and civil rights leaders that has 
been organized in 33 cities, including Wash- 
ington. 

At a press conference, Gardner, who be- 
came president of the coalition after he 
resigned as secretary of health, education 
and welfare, read a statement saying the 
nation owes to the memory of King and to 
itself immediate action on the “crises con- 
fronting our cities.” 

The executive committee statement called 
on Congress to remain in session until it acts 
on a wide variety of legislation, particularly a 
civil rights bill and a $279 million poverty 
supplemental fund bill. 

- Meanwhile, Senate Democratic Leader Mike 
Mansfield said Congress should not act 
hastily and that it might withhold action 
on all but an open-housing bill until after 
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an Easter recess scheduled to begin Thursday 
and end April 17. 


YOUNG GIVES VIEWS 


The coalition’s statement urged adoption 
of a tax increase and “a specific reordering 
of national priorities, rather than across- 
the-board cuts of federal expenditures with- 
out regard to need or merit.” 

After the statement members of the com- 
mittee were questioned by reporters. 

Young—perhaps the most obviously on 
edge over recent events—said he has received 
numerous expressions of sympathy over 
King’s death, but such tributes “are not 
transferable to the ghetto.” 

Asked where national Negro leaders go 
from here, he said: 

“This is all in a fluid state. We are all re- 
assessing, re-examining our own organiza- 
tional thrusts as well as our efforts to co- 
operate with others.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 20, 1968] 
RIGHTS CHIEF AT HEW JOINING URBAN 
COALITION 


(By Barbara Kober) 


F. Peter Libassi has resigned as director of 
Office for Civil Rights in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

He will be replaced by Mrs. Ruby G. Martin, 
35, who will become special assistant to the 
secretary in charge of civil rights activities, 
it was announced yesterday. 

Libassi will join the executive staff of the 
Urban Coalition, the non-governmental 
agency headed by former HEW Secretary 
John W. Gardner. 

The changes become effective May 1. 

Mrs. Martin, now Director of Operations 
in the HEW Civil Rights Office, will be in 
charge of all the department’s compliance ac- 
tivities under Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act, which prohibits federal financial aid to 
activities which practice racial discrimina- 
tion. 

As a staf member of the organization 
which deals with problems of the cities, Li- 
bassi will head a nation-wide effort to form 
new local coalitions. His aim will be to in- 
crease from 33 to 100 the number of coali- 
tions, which like the national organization, 
aim at focusing broad-based leadership and 
the resources of both public and private sec- 
tors on such urban problems as employment, 
housing, education and economic opportunity 
in low-income areas. 

At a press conference, Libassi emphasized 
that his departure will bring no change in the 
department's civil rights enforcement poli- 
cies.. 

“The steady movement toward 
with larger schools in the North and moving 
away from small rural schools in the South” 
will be continued, he said. 

In her new job, Mrs. Martin, a graduate 
of Fisk University and Howard University, 
will become one of the highest ranking Ne- 
groes in government. 


Cumberland Marine Dies 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. William E. Propst, a fine young Ma- 
rine from Maryland, was killed recently 
in Vietnam. I wish to commend his 
bravery and honor his memory by in- 
cluding the following article in the 
RECORD: 
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CUMBERLAND MARINE Dres: Prc. WILLIAM E. 
PROPST, 21, KILLED IN VIETNAM 


CUMBERLAND, April 16—A 21-year-old 
Cumberland marine who had been in the 
service less than a year has been killed in 
Vietnam, the Defense Department reported 
today. 

He was Pfc. William E. Propst, husband of 
Mrs. Lois M. Propst, of Brice Hollow road. 

According to a telegram sent his family, 
he was killed Saturday near Quang Nan, 
South Vietnam. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Homer Propst; three 
brothers, Harlen J., Stanley and Rodney W. 
Propst, and six sisters, Mrs. Goldie Bennett, 
Mrs. Elsie G. Peterson, Mrs. Lois J. Bennett, 
Mrs. Anna M. Grogg, Mrs. Barbaret Wentling 
and Mrs. Carol L. Humbertson, all of the 
Cumberland area. 


Guntersville, Ala., Celebrates 150th 
Birthday 


HON. TOM BEVILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the 150th anniversary of the city of 
Guntersville, Ala. 

This fine city has a very interesting 
history beginning with the settlement of 
the John Gunter family in 1818. Under 
unanimous consent, I submit a news ar- 
ticle that appeared in the April 3 edition 
of the Guntersville Advertiser-Gleam, 
which relates the history of Guntersville 
and commemorates this anniversary. 

The article follows: 

HEY— WE'RE HAVING OUR 150TH BIRTHDAY 


Sesquicentennial, anyone? 

Don’t look now, but Guntersville has 
reached the ripe old age of 150. 

It was in 1818 that the John Gunter family 
moved south of the river, forming the first 
permanent settlement where Guntersville is 
located today. 

The Gunters had beer in these parts a 
good many years before that but they lived 
north of the river, around Claysville. 

When they crossed the river in 1818 they 
also started operating the first ferry boat 
service, letting people cross the Tennessee 
and marking this as a permanent location 
for commerce going north or south. 

Guntersville became a thriving settlement 
long before it was officially incorporated as a 
city in 1847. Lippincotts Gazetteer of the 
World, a recognized authority in such mat- 
ters, states that Guntersville was settled in 
1818. 

At that time this area was part of Georgia. 
The state of Alabama wasn’t created until 
the following year, 1819. Marshall County 
wasn't formed until 1836, when it was carved 
out of Blount and Jackson counties. 

Until 1885 the territory in Alabama south 
of the river was part of the Cherokee Nation. 
The village that was to become Guntersville, 
then, was in Indian country the first 17 years 
of its existence. Large-scale settlement didn't 
begin south of the river until the 1830s, when 
the Indians were ousted by the government 
and moved to Arkansas and other points 
west. 

Accounts of the early days of the Gunters- 
ville area are sketchy, and in some cases the 
accounts don’t agree. The following is what 
we were able to piece together: 

When Indians or other prehistoric people 
inhabited this area isn’t known, In any event, 
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they were not here continuously. In 1709 
some Canadian explorers found Indians liv- 
ing along the Tennessee River and found a 
town, Tali, which some believe to have been 
on the site of Guntersville. 

Evidence indicates that in the 1700's the 
Cherokees wandered back into this area from 
the upper headwaters of the Tennessee, 
where they had been forced by wars with the 
Shawnees and Chickasaws. One report is that 
the Cherokees drove the Chickasaws out of 
this area in the late 1700’s and established 
themselves here. 

John Gunter had come from Scotland to 
America with his parents in the latter part 
of the 1700's. They landed at Charleston, S.C. 

John began trading with the Cherokees 
and Creeks in South Carolina, and ulti- 
mately began to live among the Cherokees, 
drifting with them from place to place. He 
married a full-blooded Cherokee woman and 
they began rearing a family. 

The Gunters established a home at what 
is now Claysville around 1790. Three sons 
and three daughters were born to them. The 
boys were Samuel, Edward and John Jr, The 
girls were Jane, who married a Lt. Black- 
burn; Betsy, who was wed to Martin 
Scrimsher and Susan, who became a Vaught. 

In 1814 Gen. Andrew Jackson and his army 
of Tennesseans came through this area dur- 
ing the Creek Indians Wars. He was headed 
south, toward what was to become known 
as the Battle of Horseshoe Bend on the Tal- 
lapoosa River. Jackson crossed the Tennes- 
see at Whitesburg and marched his army 
over Brindlee Mountain to near Warrenton. 
There they camped for a time while Jackson 
was establishing a depot for his supplies at 
Fort Deposit, on the north side of the river 
at Honeycomb Creek. 

While Jackson was here, the Cherokees in 
the village north of the river caught the war 
fever. Jackson encouraged them to raise a 
volunteer regiment which they did, Their 
major was Edward Gunter. 

The regiment moved in advance of Jack- 
son's main army and performed notably at 
the Horseshoe. Edward Gunter was wounded 
through the body, but recovered and re- 
turned home. 

In 1817 Edward was granted a franchise to 
operate a ferry boat here, perhaps as a re- 
ward for his military services. Next year the 
Gunters moved south of the river, forming 
the first permanent settlement in the town 
that was to bear their name. 

John Gunter built a large home a short 
distance from the ferry landing. This was 
near the point where the present bridge was 
built in the 1920's. 

John Gunter, Jr. later built what was 
known as the White House in the same area. 

Edward Gunter built his home in what 
later became Wyeth City and still later came 
to be called Southtown. It was on the rise 
about where Thomas Avenue crosses Loveless 
Street, the intersection with the four-way 
stop signs. 

The Gunters established a large mercan- 
tile warehouse, and by the 1830s there were 
15 to 20 families living near the White House. 
That, with several stores, constituted the vil- 
lage as of 1835. 

As time went on the government came 
under increasing pressure from whites to 
make the Indian lands available for settle- 
ment. Part of what is now Marshall County 
was bought from the Indians in 1817. The 
rest was acquired by the Treaty of 1835, in 
which the Cherokees surrendered all their 
lands east of the Mississippi. 

Shortly after the Indians lost their land, 
they moved west of the Mississippi. Some or 
all of the original Gunter family went along. 

Today there are a good many Gunter fam- 
ilies in Marshall County and nearby counties, 
although none right in Guntersville. As far 
as we know, however, the present Gunters 
are not related to the clan that founded 
Guntersville 150 years ago. 
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GUNTERS VISIT GUNTERSVILLE 


Kenneth Gunter, a descendant of John 
Gunter, founder of Guntersville, passed 
through town recently. 

It was Mr. Gunter's first visit to the city 
that bears his family’s name. He lives in San 
Angelo, Tex., where he’s with a TV cable 
company. 

No Gunters have lived in Guntersville for 
many years, but there are lots of them in 
Texas. Kenneth’s grandfather A. A. Gunter 
moved to St. Angelo in 1911 from around 
Bridgeport, Ala., and his three sons still live 
in St. Angelo. They are Kenneth’s father E. 
O. Gunter, William M. Gunter, and R. C. 
Gunter There was once a steamboat here 
called the R. C. Gunter, apparently named 
for a namesake of the present-day Texan. 

Kenneth doesn’t know how many “greats” 
you have to add to “grandson” to describe 
his relationship to the original John Gunter. 


The First Lady Promotes Travel to 
America 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, an article 
in the Fort Worth Star Telegram of April 
9 describes how Mrs. Lyndon Johnson is 
lending her enormous talents and ener- 
gies to the Discover America program— 
aimed at encouraging tourism within 
and to the United States. The First Lady 
made a 5-day trip through Texas, ac- 
companied by Secretary Udall and a 
group of European travel editors. During 
the trip, the group took part in the open- 
ing day celebrations of HemisFair 1968 
in San Antonio. Another important event 
took place when Mrs. Johnson conferred 
registered national historic landmark 
status upon the mission and presidio of 
La Bahia in Goliad. 

This trip is just one more example of 
how Mrs. Johnson has actively involved 
herself in programs that are important 
for all Americans. Travel and tourism are 
enormous industries in this age, both in 
this country and around the world. Tour- 
ism is a vital element in our interna- 
tional balance of payments, and Mrs. 
Johnson is making a substantial con- 
tribution toward solving the problem by 
her personal involvement and example. 
I insert in the Record the article from 
the Fort Worth Star Telegram: 

Lapy Bmp DEDICATES Two HISTORIC LAND- 
MARKS IN STATE 
(By Marthann Berry) 

Corpus CHRIST. Mrs. Lyndon Johnson, in 
the last day of a five-day swing through her 
home state, conferred registered national his- 
toric landmark status upon the Mission and 
Presidio of La Bahia in Goliad today, 

Mrs. Johnson said travel is a “major habit” 
in America and tourists not only move to- 
ward the major attractions such as Manhat- 
tan, the Grand Canyon or San Francisco, 
“but also are seeking out-of-the-way places 
to discover and savor,” 

“La Bahia is such a place,” she said. 

The Goliad Mission is one of the Texas In- 
dependence landmarks. It was here that Col. 
James Fannin and his men were killed, and 
it was on the Mission Hill that the Mexican 
8 and patriot, Gen. Ignacio Zaragoza, was 

orn. 

Mrs. Johnson is winding up a “Discover 
America in Texas” tour. She is accompanied 
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by 40 European travel editors and Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart Udall. 

This is the first of several trips that the 
first lady will make this spring and summer. 
Discover America is part of the President’s 
program “See America First.” 

Following the Goliad ceremony, Mrs. John- 
son and her group were to drive to Gonzales, 
through the Texas wildflower country, for 
another brief ceremony. 

At nearby Palmetto State Park the group 
was to be honored with an old fashioned 
covered dish country luncheon before depart- 
ing for San Antonio where they will board 
planes to return to Washington, 

The group was at Padre Island Monday 
where Mrs, Johnson dedicated the island as 
a national seashore. 

Mrs. Johnson’s tour began with a visit to 
Fredericksburg—mainly for the benefit of the 
German writers—then a refreshment stop 
and short swing through the LBJ Ranch. 

The group was in San Antonio for opening 
day celebrations of HemisFair 68. Mrs. John- 
son made several dedications at the Hemis- 
Fair opening. 


The Architect and Housing 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the April 
1966 issue of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects carries the 
most inclusive statement to date of the 
AIA concerning the architect’s responsi- 
bilities in solving the Nation’s acute 
housing problem. 

Because of the importance of the 
architect and the AIA in providing de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary housing for 
Americans, this article should be of in- 
terest to my colleagues: 

THE ARCHITECT AND HOUSING 


We are at a time in history, after 200 
years of homebuilding in America, when all 
involved now concur that procedures and 
programs—federal/local, public/private— 
have not begin to achieve the national hous- 
ing goal of providing a decent home and 
suitable living environment for every family. 

The notion of housing as a building type 
is a modern one whose importance to society 
is clearly manifested by widespread audible 
concern about it, including major govern- 
mental programs. The great ages of architec- 
ture as our historians have recorded them 
showed little evidence of the architect’s pre- 
occupation with dwelling places for any but 
the affluent. 

Today, the architect must recognize that 
he has an accelerated role to play in the 
housing industry: the custom-designed 
field where he has traditionally been involved, 
the homebuilding market where he must 
enlarge his areas of contribution, and gov- 
ernment and privately assisted low-income 
housing—the exploding sector most in need 
of his attention. 

In the year ahead, the AIA, working with 
our allied professionals, the building indus- 
try and government, will critically review 
existing and proposed housing programs and 
also will develop new and expanded ones 
with the aim of achieving our national hous- 
ing goal. The following areas indicate issues 
on which the architectural profession will 
address itself in the immediate future. 


GOVERNMENT'S PARTICIPATION 


It is a well-established historical fact that 
the housing segment of the construction in- 
dustry as a major source of employment is 
closely related to the economic health of 
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the community. It bears the major respon- 
sibility for rebuilding and stabilizing the 
central city. It has for more than two dec- 
ades heavily relied upon federal programs to 
underwrite or fund the construction of low- 
and moderate-income housing. Such pro- 
grams require months of staffing, prepara- 
tion and scheduling in order to respond to 
the availability of new funds. 

Therefore, the AIA urges that federal pro- 
grams be administered in a manner con- 
sistent with the maintenance of a sound and 
healthy housing industry, which should not 
unduly bear the responsibility for absorbing 
major adjustments in the nation’s economic 
climate. The withholding of funds without 
regard for need in order to control inflation- 
ary trends is just as ill-advised as to over- 
finance more housing starts than the proven 
demand dictates. During the crisis in our 
cities, there must be a full utilization of the 
major tool available for renewal of neighbor- 
hoods, i.e., construction and rehabilitation. 

The AIA recognizes that one function of 
government on the federal, state, metropoli- 
tan and municipal levels is to encourage ade- 
quate housing for all strata of the popula- 
tion. The Institute also recognizes the need 
for government at all levels to participate in 
the development of programs for low-income 
families. 

Low-Income Housing—The AIA believes 
that the public housing concept developed 
during the 30s for the displaced and the 
poverty stricken has proven unsuited to 
today’s city problems. 

A completely new solution must be found. 
The best long-term answer is to reduce the 
number of unemployable by improved edu- 
cation and by overcoming discrimination. 
However, as an interim solution, the AIA 
believes that there is currently no substitute 
to government assistance for the poorest, 
whose needs are for broad forms of social 
services which cannot be met through the 
private sector or other forms of subsidy. 
Furthermore, community balance requires 
public programs, preferably under local gov- 
ernmental responsibility with assistance 
from state and federal levels. 

Major reform is imperative in government 
procedures for housing relocation and re- 
lated compensation as imposed by large- 
scale public works, Present inequitable pro- 
cedures are a primary cause of today’s bitter- 
ness and unrest. 

What has been built to date has shown 
that the disadvantaged poor should not be 
isolated in housing institutions. We find 
many of the present concepts of tenancy to 
be self-defeating. We look to a definition of 
low-income housing that will encompass the 
needs of a family through good and bad for- 
tune; that will not punish the ambitious by 
eviction; that will allow certain forms of co- 
operative management for those tenants who 
choose to stay and invest their funds and 
efforts in their home, 

We see as an essential ingredient of suc- 
cessful government programs, a mandate for 
the creation of a “good” or qualitative hous- 
ing environment rather than that which is 
described as being merely “safe” or “sanitary” 
or “not of elaborate of extravagant design or 
materials.” 

Homeownership—For families of limited 
income whose physical circumstances and lo- 
cation are favorable, homeownership can be 
an extremely desirable social goal. But this 
alone cannot do the hoped-for job without 
other improvements and reforms including: 
1) an increase in the supply of houses for 
sale in the lower-cost brackets; 2) the up- 
grading and maintenance of municipal fire, 
police and sanitary services, schools and 
community facilities in the urban areas; 3) 
improved availability of fire, liability and 
property insurance; 4) a broadly applied fair 
housing law that will maximize the alterna- 
tives by creating a free and fluid market. 

Rent Supplements—We see rent supple- 
ments as a legitimate assist to private in- 
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dustry and the housing business in certain 
market areas. Such p can make feasi- 
ble the private development of good housing 
that otherwise would be economically out of 
reach of low-income families without requir- 
ing the government to invest in additional 
public housing. Therefore, the AIA recom- 
mends an immediate and significant expan- 
sion in the philosophy and funding of rent 
supplement programs. 

Rehabilitation—The AIA recognizes that 
residential rehabilitation provides a multi- 
faceted tool. It enlarges the inventory of good 
housing by putting back neglected and aban- 
doned units on the market. It helps to pre- 
serve both the character of existing neigh- 
borhoods and the architecture of earlier 
periods. To be effective, we feel the upper 
limits on these programs should be raised 
to meet the demands of the market. For a 
more widely effective effort in our cities, we 
see the need for rehabilitation programs out- 
side of limited “target areas.” 

State, Metropolitan and Municipal Gov- 
ernment—The AIA notes that some of the 
foregoing programs can also become the 
function of local governments. However, ehere 
are certain goals which are specifically non- 
federal in nature. They include reform of 
taxation and land use policies so as to pro- 
vide incentives that 1) encourage rehabili- 
tation and maintenance of housing and 
neighborhoods, and 2) would create balanced 
communities which integrate housing with 
commercial, educational and recreational fa- 
cilities in viable urban locations. 


RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 


The AIA recognizes that one way to pro- 
vide more and better housing is to produce 
it for less money. American industry has 
demonstrated its capacity to respond quick- 
ly in other research areas, and if given the 
mecessary impetus through private/public 
coordination and funding, can also respond 
to advanced housing technology—and in a 
very short period of time. 

Housing technology refers to a broad defi- 
nition of research including demonstrations 
and experiments in new approaches to the 
living environment. This should encompass 
experiments in new towns, new towns-in- 
towns and advanced planning techniques for 
existing cities involving all of its compo- 
nents: the central city, its suburbia and its 
rural surroundings. New approaches and sys- 
tems must be developed concurrently with 
government-owned and -operated housings. 

The needs of human beings must be bet- 
ter understood. Research with the collabora- 
tion of the social scientists should be in- 
stituted to provide a better understanding of 
the anonymous dwellers’ needs. Existing and 
subsequent housing must be visited and re- 
evaluated so that their occupants’ experience 
will guide future planning. 

Efforts must be made in conjunction with 
the labor force and the building trades in 
advancing research and technology, and 
ways must be developed to allow existing 
codes to recognize experimentation in build- 
ing design and construction in order to be 
able to evaluate new ideas effectively. 

Housing construction technology must be 
advanced through research for new ideas, 
the further development of existing tech- 
nology and transfer of the experience of 
other industries such as electronics, aero- 
space, automotive, shipbuilding, etc.; and 
through acceleration of industrialized hous- 
ing exemplified by the prefabrication and 
mobile home industries. 

ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Professional design services must be made 
available to all in our society. The AIA sup- 
ports community assistance pr which 
utilize the capabilities that our profession 
can offer. 

We recognize our moral responsibility to 
develop and sponsor programs that would 
provide professional assistance in producing 
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new and rehabilitated housing and neigh- 
borhoods where otherwise such help would 
not be available. However, the AIA seeks 
creation and implementation of programs 
and legislation that would provide financial 
assistance to housing development organi- 
zations and sponsors, enabling accomplish- 
ment of the initial planning of needed hous- 
ing by non-profit groups which are not 
financially equipped to pay for the necessary 
professional services prior to final commit- 
ment. To further heighten the new sense of 
“social obligation” of the private sector, a 
fair profit must be incorporated in any pro- 
gram, new or old. Our economy is based on 
the profit motive, and any sense of altruism 
will be enhanced if a reasonable reward is 
available. 


DESIGN FOR HUMAN NEEDS 


Architects, in earning a leadership role in 
translating the needs of people for shelter 
into physical forms, must become involved in 
the governmental functions of programming 
and policymaking which result in the physi- 
cal housing product. Today’s decision mak- 
ers often are unaware of the consequences of 
their actions, and without meaningful par- 
ticipation by architects, sufficient emphasis 
is not placed on the important relationship 
of physical environment to human well- 
being. 

Architects have a contribution to make 
and must accept both a professional and 
a public responsibility in the review of hous- 
ing proposals and programs. Arbitrary codes 
and restrictive requirements must be re- 
placed by professionals making evaluations 
on the basis of human needs. 

“Well-designed municipal structures such 
as hospitals, libraries and even schools are 
often available to the underprivileged, but 
when they go home they best look at their 
television sets in the dark.” Jack C. COHEN, 
AIA. 

I sense that housing has been somewhat 
of a stepchild to the profession, but hope- 
fully we architects are beginning to recognize 
our responsibilities toward assuming our 
proper role, 

Housing is the most tangible physical as- 
pect in the lives of those individuals caught 
in the urban crisis. Well-designed municipal 
structures such as hospitals, libraries and 
even schools are often available to the under- 
privileged, but when they go home they best 
look at their television sets in the dark. 

We of the architectural profession have all 
too frequently made ourselves think and act 
as technicians, with too much regard for 
building codes, governmental regulations, 
zoning policies and, yes, fees, and have not 
concerned ourselves with the conceptual and 
philosophical design objectives. 

We are fortunate that both our profes- 
sional leadership and a great number of 
individual AIA members have become aware 
of the architects’ isolation from housing 
matters and are attempting to do something 
about it. More and more practitioners are 
participating in community action groups. 
And so we are presented with a direct op- 
portunity to establish dialogue with the 
poorly housed, in new and dynamic ways. 
There are attempts in some parts of the 
nation to promote an exchange between the 
building industry and the profession. 

The AIA in the past has approached the 
subject without a comprehensive view of the 
social impacts involved in the process of 
providing housing for all. 

Now, in this year of cataclysmatic change 
and crisis, it is imperative that architects 
fulfill their role as the shapers of an excellent 
environment for all citizens. 

Our contribution to the urban dilemma 
must be felt now—next year will be too 
late. 

“A whole new breed of architects could 
develop if low-cost housing becomes, as it 
must, a large-scale enterprise.”—-JEROME P. 
CAVANAGH. 
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There are never enough good houses to go 
around. That is one of our nation’s recur- 
ring domestic dilemmas. 

In these days of mounting prosperity, the 
housing situation has become almost in- 
tolerable. And we seem to be running out of 
answers. 

Government really did not become in- 
volved extensively in housing until the late 
1930s. Its goals may have seemed impressive, 
but results have been rather limited. 

The fact is that we have been underbuild- 
ing for years. For example, in eight years the 
metropolitan Detroit area gained nearly 700,- 
000 people rat less than 160,000 additional 
housing *1ts. 

Teese figures do not reflect the number of 
un.% that have become old, substandard 
and uninhabitable. The reality of the statis- 
tics hits hardest among the lower-income 
groups whose earnings only recently have 
been sensed and surveyed. 

These are the people who get the old 
housing as it is “filtered down” (abandoned, 
discarded, land contracted, leased, subleased 
and sold) to them from those whose eco- 
nomic conditions improve. Yet even this 
filtered-down housing is becoming difficult 
to obtain in many urban area markets. 

The problem of obtaining housing, whether 
old or new, is getting worse. As new con- 
struction lags, the availability of older 
housing lessens even more. The effect on 
the already ill-housed urban poor is stagger- 
ing. 

Low-rent or public housing has, only in a 
limited way, come to grips with this aspect 
of the problem. In 30 years, fewer than 640,- 
000 units of public housing have been built 
nationally. Current estimates show that the 
low-income population easily outnumbers 
this supply category by more than 50 to 1. 

Except for wartime demands in the 1940s, 
the housing supply did not appear too un- 
certain in Detroit until just a few years ago. 

There are three major factors involved in 
the recent tightening of the city’s housing 
supply which seem to have relevance na- 
tionally as well. They are: 

1. A steady decline in new housing from 
43,000 in 1954 to less than 16,000 in 1961, 
followed by only a slight surge back to 29,000 
during 1967. 

2. Necessary clearance for freeway con- 
struction and, to a lesser extent, slum clear- 
ance through urban renewal. 

3. The inevitable aging and deterioration 
of older housing, making many more units 
less habitable every year. 

The task of bringing housing supply in 
line with demand and need is going to be a 
most formidable urban challenge for some 
time. It can be a futile one if present trends 
in the housing construction industry pre- 
vail. 

One way to increase the housing supply is 
by developing and implementing cost- 
cutting, time- and labor-saving methods of 
construction on a large scale. This, to most 
people in the business, means cheap housing. 
But it need not be. 

Lately, many of our local officials have 
even concluded that there is no such thing 
as low-cost housing. But if the need is to be 
met there must be more low-cost housing 
constructed, and not just at the current ex- 
perimental and piecemeal rate. Hundreds of 
thousands of units must be built and made 
available now or in the next few years. 

This will require a reordering of national 
priorities on the part of government, com- 
bined with a more complete and actual com- 
mitment from business, particularly the real 
estate investment and building firms. 

In all of these matters, the architect has 
an essential role. Esthetically and profes- 
sionally, there is much to be achieved. It 
takes much more than award-winning de- 
signs to make low-cost housing desirable and 
livable. 

Prefabricated housing and packaged unit 
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construction are popular methods now used 
on a limited scale in many cities. 

Locally, our Metropolitan Detroit Citizens 
Development Authority (MDCDA) is spon- 
soring a demonstration project in which one- 
to four-bedroom housing units will be con- 
structed at a cost of $10 a square foot. This 
is nearly three times less expensive than 
several low-rent apartment buildings for the 
elderly, now delayed because of high bids. 

These MDCDA-sponsored homes will be 
built in groupings of eight units or less. Each 
will include a living room, dining room and 
furnished kitchen. The rent, without any 
federal supplementation, will range from $90 
to $115 a month. 

It has been a long, long time since any 
housing units have been built at $10 a square 
foot in Detroit. Not even the high-rise effi- 
ciency apartments, still being planned and 
constructed here, can come near this low- 
cost figure. 

This newest attempt at low-cost construc- 
tion in Detroit will be watched with great 
interest and attention. If it succeeds, the 
MDCDA will go ahead with similar projects 
on urban renewal land, particularly in the 
city’s model neighborhood area where a va- 
riety of rehabilitation and rebuilding pro- 
grams are being planned by the residents. 

As projects such as this become more com- 
monplace, demand for innovative architec- 
tural assistance will increase. 

A whole new breed of architects could de- 
velop if low-cost housing becomes, as it must, 
a large-scale enterprise. These architects will 
have to be dedicated professionals who can 
imagine, compute, design, prod and persuade 
in helping to produce decent, livable hous- 
ing for every family. 

The role of the architect is clear. To give 
him less than full attention and support 
would detract from the urgency of the task. 
There simply must be more good housing to 
go around. 

“Most architects today shy away from the 
increasingly complex problems of providing 
better housing and a better living environ- 
ment for everyone.”—JAMES SAN JULE. 

The position of the architect related to 
housing has always been a curious and dis- 
turbing one in the United States: At no time 
in our history has had more than a periph- 
eral influence for the better on the design 
or quality of the housing and the communi- 
ties in which most Americans have lived. 

Despite the showcase homes, apartment 
structures and new community plans which 
appear in architectural publications, this 
condition is almost as true today as it was 
100 years ago. Of the nearly 34 million hous- 
ing units built in hundreds of communities 
since the end of World War II, only a rela- 
tively few have been designed or influenced 
by architects. 

Across the nation, architects talk freely, 
and sometimes bitterly, about the reasons for 
their lack of involvement with the design of 
housing: “There’s not enough money in it.” 
“It takes too much time.” “Frankly, we don’t 
know how to work with the builders.” 

Except for philosophical discussions over 
cocktails or at professional gatherings, and 
the occasional design of a luxury house or 
a multifamily structure, most architects to- 
day shy away from the increasingly complex 
problems of providing better housing and a 
better living environment for everyone. And 
it has always been so. 

This is a sad and wasteful situation, and 
one for which builders of housing, financing 
institutions, government at all levels and 
schools, as well as architects, must share the 
blame. 

It is sad because of an ever-increasing 
frustration and cynicism on the part of arch- 
itects who believe there is little or nothing 
they can do about the conditions of housing. 
It is wasteful because, with only a few minor 
exceptions, the skills, knowledge, profession- 
alism and intellectuality of architects are 
today so little reflected in the quality of hous- 
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ing design and in the creation of communi- 
ties. 

The tremendous new need for housing in 
the years ahead, and its influence on our liv- 
ing environment, demands a historic change 
in the relationship of the architect to this 
building type. All who are now involved with 
housing, and all who are concerned about 
housing, must share in bringing about that 
change. 

One practical starting point should cer- 
tainly be the creation of a better understand- 
ing and a closer working relationship be- 
tween architects and builders, not only in the 
design and production of the housing and 
the communities which are possible today 
but also in the development of new forms 
and in the broader social, economic and po- 
litical considerations which are already 
urgent. g 

Much of today’s narrow thinking on the 
part of both architects and builders must be 
put aside if this is to be accomplished. Both 
have much to gain economically and psycho- 
logically by bridging the gulf which now 
separates most of them. 

Important business needs in the housing 
industry today can provide some of the 
structural materials for that bridge. To cite 
four: 

Most builders know they need a better 
product to sell in an increasingly sophisti- 
cated and demanding market. Builder-archi- 
tect teams can create that better market. 

Most builders know they need new tech- 
nology to drive down construction costs and 
to help solve the growing shortage of con- 
struction manpower. Builder-architect co- 
operation can help create that new tech- 
nology. 

Most builders are aware of the need for 
housing for low- and middle-income families 
and of its business potential. Builders and 
architects, working together, can help de- 
velop methods to meet this need. 

Most builders know the need to modernize 
antiquated building codes and zoning and 
land use policies. Cooperation between 
builders and architects on various govern- 
ment levels would help make more rational a 
situation which now hinders progress in 
housing and environmental design and in 
building technology. 

More and better housing will be produced, 
and architects and builders alike will profit 
from such cooperative efforts to face these 
business needs. And architects for the first 
time will enter the mainstream of our na- 
tion’s housing. 

Overriding all is the unique contribution 
that architects can make to the American 
people in their present and urgent search for 
a better living environment and for a higher 
quality of life. This search takes many forms, 
but certainly a most important one is a deep- 
felt urge to satisfy emotional and psycho- 
logical needs in housing. The architect by 
his training, and by his intellectual decision 
to be such a professional, has the most cru- 
cial part of all to play in making certain 
that this part of the search is successful. 

“There is no single housing design formula 
which will meet all social needs.”—RaLpx 
WARBURTON, AIA, 

The national housing design objective— 
the provision of an adequate number of ap- 
propriate dwellings in good community en- 
vironments—has not been met. 

Though current efforts comprise in dollar 
volume over 30 percent of all physical de- 
velopment activity, they do not yet include 
realistic participation by architects, sociolo- 
gists, industrialists and others whose skills 
must increasingly be brought to bear on 
housing goals. Design services are vitally 
needed if the national level of the environ- 
ment for man is to be elevated. 

We are developing annually over 400 
square miles of land with about 114 million 
housing units. While adding to our existing 
stock of about 65 million units, this degree 
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of production barely provides for our ex- 
panding population and largely ignores re- 
placement needs. Forty percent of the na- 
tion’s families are frequently forced into di- 
lapidated dwellings because little is offered 
at a price they can afford. 

At the same time in other countries, re- 
cent estimates show that housing is being 
built for as little as one-third of our costs, 
though foreign space standards are often 
much lower than ours, to be sure. 

In some areas, foreign productivity is as 
high as costs are low. The Soviet Union, for 
example, is currently building housing for all 
aspects of its population at the rate of 3 
million units per year—over twice the rate of 
our production—and the construction quality 
of this housing is rising rapidly. 

Review and improvement of our national 
housing effort is overdue. Those observers 
concerned with qualitative matters insist 
upon the need for more research feedback 
leading to a significant refinement of family 
and societal benefits. Exponents of quantita- 
tive indices would like to see more housing 
scheduled to meet defined needs, costs re- 
fined systematically and the delivery time 
shortened. Both design concerns are impor- 
tant. 

There is no single housing design formula 
which will meet all social needs. Low family 
incomes may lead to the likelihood of over- 
crowding: Social contact can become too 
facile, and strong architectural means to de- 
velop a measure of individual privacy are re- 
quired. 

Also, while the small percentage of upper- 
income families can achieve the freedoms of 
choice and individuality in many ways, the 
large group of lower-income households finds 
that these vital expressions are more directly 
linked to their dwellings. Thus they see the 
design of their homes as very important. 

New forms of flexible administration ar- 
rangements are emerging which may involve 
many types of tenure including public hous- 
ing, leasing, cooperatives, condominiums and 
conventional ownership. Innovative construc- 
tion methods can also play a role when sweat 
equity by future residents is involved. These 
directions are opening up new areas for imag- 
inative planning, design and construction. 

One significant way of upgrading quality 
aspects, saving construction time and re- 
ducing costs can involve industrial produc- 
tion techniques. On the design agenda for 
over 30 years, the development of mass-pro- 
duced and mass-erected modules (multiroom 
units), components (baths, kitchens) and 
elements (posts, beams, panels) —and com- 
binations of these—is beginning to accel- 
erate. 

Over 40 percent of all multi-family hous- 
ing in Great Britain, France and Russia is 
built using industrialized systems tech- 
niques, Under HUD sponsorship, several re- 
fined alternatives are being explored through 
construction, some in connection with the 
Federal Lands for Critical Urban Needs effort. 

In addition to developing new materials 
and methods, the action of design profession- 
als in identifying and resisting artificial con- 
straints to the use of new technology can 
complement several federal activities. Suc- 
cess in this area will contribute to enlarging 
design capacity and reducing costs so that the 
needs of millions for well-designed standard 
housing can be fulfilled. 

A strong urban design plan for the entire 
neighborhood can wisely embrace many pub- 
lic and private construction activities. One 
of these in an existing community sparked 
by the Model Cities program will increasingly 
be rehabilitation. There are over 25 million 
housing units over 35 years old, and many 
now are capable of significant refurbishment. 

Efforts to meet broad housing development 
goals are being undertaken more and more 
through the cooperative sponsorship efforts 
of government and private enterprise. When 
optimally structured, a client team can over- 
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come many obstacles to progress and un- 
leash new opportunities for the design team 
to explore. Coordinated commitment to 
design and build better and faster is vital. 

This commitment can help achieve the 
goals of providing a decent home and suit- 
able living environment for every American 
family. To meet this goal, President John- 
son has proposed building 300,000 new hous- 
ing units next year for low- and middle- 
income families—three times more than last 
year. This campaign would intensify until 
it produced 6 million low- and middle-income 
units over a 10-year period—11 times our 
performance in the previous decade. 

Architects are critical to the success of this 
effort. To the degree that professionals en- 
gage in it aggressively, bring with them all 
the necessary related skills, and actively co- 
operate with public and private groups will 
the quality of the environment be raised. 
This is our responsibility, and we must per- 
form. 

“The architect must act with a new bold- 
ness and a depth of creativity not evident in 
the recent past.”—Witt1aM L. Rarsky 

The housing and community development 
programs of the United States have evolved 
into a comprehensive effort aimed at react- 
ing to the total cycle of urban changes— 
growth, maturity, decline, decay. 

The focus of activity has shifted from the 
individual housing site in the 1930s to the 
urban renewals project area in the 1950s to 
the total community in the 1960s and likely 
to the metropolitan area and the region by 
the 1970s. 

Nor can the national effort to rebuild 
urban areas be measured solely in physical 
terms. We are increasingly concerned about 
building the kind of urban structure that 
will recognize the social needs of every facet 
of our population and extend opportunities 
for everyone to participate in the fulness of 
American life. The emergence of the low- 
income and minority family as a full part- 
ner in the American society requires a 
special sensitivity to his needs and aspira- 
tions. 

The scope and complexity of rebuilding 
urban America presents special challenges 
to the architect. He occupies a responsible, 
if not the pivotal, role in determining wheth- 
er as a nation and as a society we will meas- 
ure up to producing quality and relevance 
in the rebuilding of our urban areas. 

If he is to fill this role, the architect must 
act with a new boldness and a depth of 
creativity not evident in the recent past. He 
must get to the heart of understanding the 
best of our urban society and then translate 
it into a viable environment—not an easy 
task. 


Architects, like all of us who are involved 
in today’s urban world, are searching for 
relevance—both as individuals and as pro- 
fessionals. But it is particularly important 
for the architect who, in his best tradition, 
is not just a draftsman who executes plans 
but an interpreter of his times who works 
with ideas and creates new forms. 

This struggle to understand and to be 
relevant is beginning now, I understand, in 
the schools of architecture where students 
are no longer satisfied with the prospect of 
building architectural monuments. I am told 
that today’s student has an acute social 
conscience related to the problems of urban 
life and that he is often active in political 
affairs. 

This is certainly a healthy sign since it 
reflects the student’s interest in understand- 
ing the important issues of society in which 
he must live and work. Yet his involvement 
only starts here. His true role is to infuse 
his knowledge and concern about urban is- 
sues into the substantive work of his profes- 
sion. 

The substance of architecture in today's 
urban world is related to the entire fabric 
of the city and to the total living environ- 
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ment. The architect must be concerned with 
air and water pollution and the abrasiveness 
of noise, He must understand the desires of 
urban man to retain individual identity and 
privacy in an encroaching world and to live 
with some sense of the changing seasons. 
The techniques and materials available to 
assist him in this attempt to relate his art 
to the contemporary world are fortunately 
expanding. 

Yet, in adjusting his sights to the needs 
of the times, the architect possibly has no 
better resource than that of the tradition 
which has produced great architecture in the 
past; it is characterized by three basic ele- 
ments: boldness, relevance and creativity. 
The times call for greatness—and great archi- 
tects. 

“Here is another opportunity for archi- 
tects to join with others in designing stand- 
ards that are politically feasible and for 
which subsidies are practicable.”—JoHNn 
SPARKMAN. 

To the outside world, the United States 
is an affluent society with all the material 
possessions one would eyer want or hope to 
have. Unfortunately, this rosy view is only 
partially true. 

It is not true for the millions of poor fam- 
ilies living in city or rural slums, Nor is it 
true for a large number of middle-class fam- 
ilies who may have safe and sanitary shelter 
but who live in an environment seriously de- 
ficient in the amenities that are necessary 
to help them enjoy a full and fruitful life. 

The national housing policy refers not 
only to a goal of decent housing but to a 
“suitable living environment” for every 
American family. The architect often car- 
ries the responsibility for giving meaning to 
these words. 

As time goes on, the words will probably 
remain unchanged but their interpretation 
will change as our society progresses and as 
we learn how to build an environment more 
suitable to man’s aspirations for a satisfac- 
tory life. The nation’s architects and urban 
planners should be in the forefront in the 
development of the latest designs to carry 
out the national housing goal concept. 

We have been providing financial assist- 
ance for over 30 years to local communities 
to help get rid of slums and to provide de- 
cent shelter for its poor. In the process, we 
have learned a great deal. The government's 
first effort through public housing was 
strictly a brick and mortar job undertaken 
with the notion that all the poor needed was 
a roof over their heads. 

The public housing effort was replaced by 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment ef- 
fort authorized by the Housing Act of 1949. 
This was broadered in 1954 to the urban re- 
newal concept which visualized a total as- 
sault on all housing deficiencies through 
slum clearance, rehabilitation or conserva- 
tion. Great strides were made to clear out 
and rebuild some of the poorest areas of the 
cities, but the program ran into serious dif- 
ficulty because of its concentration on real 
estate objectives and not on dislocated resi- 
dents, 

The next major shift in the US city re- 
building job was the introduction of the 
Model Cities concept whereby federal funds 
would help rebuild entire areas of the cities 
in a comprehensive manner including the 
upgrading of its residents and its social in- 
stitutions. 

The program is basically sound and a nat- 
ural and necessary answer to the varied and 
interlocking problems present in certain 
areas of the nation’s cities. Of course, until 
we have demonstrated success in this effort, 
we will have to proceed on faith that it wili 
work and that the whole job can be done 
if the proper effort is made at local and na- 
tional levels. 

The one big missing link to make Model 
Cities successful is effective rehabilitation. 
A reasonably good financial assistance pro- 
gram has been developed to help the resi- 
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dents meet the monthly charges in this con- 
nection, but very little progress has been 
made in developing a satisfactory and effec- 
tive technique for the physical work involved 
in carrying out rehabilitation on a large 
scale. 

Until a method for rehabilitation, involv- 
ing mass acquisition and volume production 
can be developed, I believe that the Model 
Cities program will fall far short of its ob- 
jectives. This should not be allowed to hap- 
pen, and I am confident that once private 
industry, including architects, recognizes the 
importance of this problem, it will meet the 
challenge and join government in resolv- 
ing it. 

Parallel to the program to clear up slums 
and rebuild cities, the federal government 
has been actively engaged in helping Amer- 
ican families get decent housing by helping 
them finance homes and apartments. The 
first and by far the most productive has been 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System involv- 
ing principally the savings and loan asso- 
ciations. At the present time, such associa- 
tions have $122 billion of outstanding mort- 
gage loans, or about 44 percent of total resi- 
dential debt. 

If the system can be kept confined pri- 
marily to mortgage lending, it has the poten- 
tial for financing well over 50 percent of all 
new housing built. Unfortunately, in recent 
years the associations have been serving pri- 
marily upper middle-income groups, with lit- 
tle effort being made to direct their lending 
activities to the area of greatest need: the 
low- and moderate-income groups in the 
cities. 

Recently, the industry has indicated a 
willingness to involve itself in inner-city 
housing problems. The details have not yet 
been worked out, but I look forward to a 
significant breakthrough once the giant lend- 
ing industry becomes effective in this area 
of greatest need. 

The Federal Housing Administration, the 
Veterans Administration and the Farmers 
Home Administration, through their mort- 
gage insurance programs, in combination 
with the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, have provided the greatest assistance to 
enable families of moderate income obtain 
decent housing. 

In recent years, however, these programs 
have been unresponsive to the housing needs 
of the low- and moderate-income families. 
Various financial aids have been developed 
starting in 1961 to provide a subsidy to bring 
down the cost to the level these families can 
afford. The 221(d) (3) below-market program 
and the rent supplement program were de- 
signed for this purpose and are currently 
being used for rental housing. 

Last year a new interest-subsidy program 
for the purchase of housing was devised by 
the Senate Housing and Urban Affairs Sub- 
committee which would give the benefit of a 
3-percent loan to certain lower-income fam- 
ilies seeking homeownership. The proposal is 
a part of S. 2700, now pending before the 
US Senate, 

These programs have a great potential but, 
unfortunately, much of their benefit may 
be lost because housing costs have risen so 
sharply in recent years. In the pending home- 
ownership plan, a mortgage ceiling of $15,000 
(or $17,500 in high-cost areas) would be 
established under the program. 

Already we have been told that home- 
builders cannot build under these ceilings. 
We have probably not heard the last of this, 
but our committee takes the attitude that, 
for government subsidy programs, these are 
reasonable ceilings and, instead of raising 
them, insists that industry produce the 
housing to fit. Here is another opportunity 
for architects to join with others in design- 
ing standards that are politically feasible 
and for which subsidies are practicable. 

Congress has developed a wide range of 
tools whereby federal assistance can be ob- 
tained for the clearance of slums, the re- 
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building of cities and the financing of new 
and existing houses, 

It is now up to private industry, the 
architects, the urban planners, and the 
homebuilders to give these programs life and 
to provide the expertise to devise new com- 
munity plans, new housing design and new 
construction techniques which, in combina- 
tion with government financial aid, can pro- 
duce housing in the kind of environment 
that our great masses of American people 
can enjoy and afford, 

“We have a public responsibility to see 
that potential clients who cannot afford 
large budgets, or who do not wish to use full 
architectural services, have the benefit of 
consultation.”—Rosert L. DURHAM, FAIA. 

Our nation must not continue its current 
direction in housing. While the factors caus- 
ing the summer riots are elusive, poor hous- 
ing is high on the list. 

The housing industry is restive and has 
been especially plagued by fluctuating eco- 
nomic factors. Both federal and local govern- 
ments are exploring new approaches to pub- 
lic housing. Policies being discussed by 
members of Congress remain unclear. In this 
situation of unrest and confusion, the archi- 
tectural profession has both opportunity and 
responsibility. 

The suburban evolution which has left us 
with urban revolution indicates that we do 
not have solutions for the problems that 
beset our citizens, within or without our 
cities. 

That portion of our population which has 
violently demonstrated contempt for its sur- 
roundings has been given no choice. Subur- 
banites who thought they had a choice are 
exhibiting dissatisfaction with the dullness 
of their environment. 

At no time in the history of public housing 
has its results been subject to such ques- 
tioning. Private housing, supported by gov- 
ernment programs designed to provide 
maximum standards and maximum quality, 
has produced unsatisfactory quality at maxi- 
mum price. 

We have the responsibility of fitting our- 
selves to the twofold housing task: making 
our professional services more widely avail- 
able to the American public and promoting 
our skills and knowledge as an accepted 
standard in housing of every type and qual- 
ity. 

To this end, the AIA is making a basic 
reappraisal of its policies. We are preparing 
to offer political leadership on every subject 
in this field—a new role because for too long 
we architects have been content to react to 
the proposals of others. 

We must offer more than our carefully 
conceived and positive advice to legislators 
and all others concerned with housing prob- 
lems; we must also initiate legislation. 

It seems obvious that we must also provide 
technical leadership. Architects must exert 
more influence in the writing of better and 
more standardized building codes. 

We must involve ourselves with technical 
manufacturing processes so that design con- 
cepts become a part of industrialization 
processes. In order to establish policies that 
will make US industrial know-how available 
in housing, we must sit down with labor as 
well. 

We must become the advocates of future 
home dwellers in providing every device and 
policy that might produce better housing at 
reasonable cost. This includes multidis- 
ciplinary community design (economic plan- 
ning, transportation, etc.) and systems ap- 
proaches. 

Suburbia was built in a fashion that often 
prevented the orderly growth of cities, re- 
sulting in wasted and despoiled landscapes 
and lack of sense of community. We and our 
professional colleagues, along with a growing 
segment of the American public, have 
learned much from the experience of the 
past two decades. 

Serving notice that the profession is vitally 
interested in housing requires leadership 
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from individual architects, from AIA chap- 
ters and from the Institute nationally. We 
must assure the public that we are ready to 
become involved; and lest we think we have 
demonstrated this involvement, try making 
a few calls among the architects listed in the 
Yellow Pages under the pretense of seeking 
assistance on the design of a small house. 

It is high time that individuals can more 
readily obtain architectural consulting serv- 
ices on housing matters. We have a public 
responsibility to see that potential clients 
who cannot afford large budgets, or who do 
not wish to use full architectural services, 
have the benefit of consultation. However, 
we still maintain it is preferable that the 
architect coordinates the complete design 
process. 

Even the casual student of past civiliza- 
tions has noted that one of the first signs of 
decay was the desire not to get involved. We 
stand aghast at reports that witnesses turn 
their backs on attack and robbery. Is the 
housing crisis any less an example of non- 
commitment? Our creative talents and our 
professional responsibilities demand that we 
face involvement with housing people, rich 
and poor. 

Only by assuming active leadership politi- 
cally, technically and professionally can we 
offer more than lip service in building a 
better environment. We have the capabili- 
ties; do we now have the will? 


Washington Reconstruction: An “Alice in 
Wonderland” Epic 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion’s Capital under reconstruction 
could not have produced more myth and 
tales if prepared by Lewis Carroll. 

Tinclude clippings from the local news- 
papers following my remarks for the 
benefit of my colleagues: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 13, 1968] 

LOOTED STORE'S OWNER DEFES Law Too, AND 
Gets RESULTS 


Battrmore.—The operator of a looted men's 
shop purposely got himself arrested Friday, 
but he accomplished his mission. 

Raymond Ely, enraged after his shop was 
broken into for the third time since rioting 
broke out in Baltimore last Saturday, took 
direct action. 

Donning a gas mask to protect himself 
from tear gas released in the shop during the 
night, Ely tossed debris onto the sidewalk. 

“You've got to break a few laws to get at- 
tention,” said the 38-year-old Ely. “Stokely 
Carmichael can run a roadblock, but I can’t 
throw trash into the street. It’s enough to 
make a sane man go nuts.” 

Ely was charged with disorderly conduct 
and released on his own recognizance, but he 
considered it worth while. The debris, which 
the city wouldn’t take from the store, was 
removed from the sidewalk. 

“The fact that I behaved like a maniac to- 
day got me more results than behaving like a 
gentleman for three days,” Ely said. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 17, 
1968] 


NEGRO-RUN GHETTO MAPPED BY PRIDE 


The top officials of Pride, Inc., said yester- 
day they are drawing up a master plan for the 
redevelopment of the riot-hit parts of Wash- 
ington that would give Negroes control of the 
business, social and political life there. 

They called for a halt to all rebuilding 
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efforts and an end to the city government’s 
“business-as-usual” philosophy until they 
complete their master plan within six to eight 
weeks. 

Specifically, Mary Treadwell, director of 
program development for Pride, called for: 

The Small Business Administration to stop 
processing all disaster loans for riot-hit busi- 
nesses. Pride officials are trying to set up a 
meeting with the SBA. 

The SBA and local lending institutions to 
refuse loans to businesses in those areas un- 
less they are 51 per cent owned by Negroes. 
The Pride officials said the loans are eco- 
nomically unfeasible” because the businesses 
will only be burned again. 

Negro contractors be hired to clear the 
burned-out sections and convert them into 
parks until planning is completed. 

The Pride officials—Carroll Harvey, Marion 
Barry and Miss Treadwell—define the affected 
areas as strips along 7th and 14th Streets NW. 
and H Street NE. They did not give precise 
definitions of the areas. 

The planning, they said, would be done by 
the Negro community—not just Pride the 
federally financed self-help organization that 
is shifting from cleanup projects to estab- 
lishing businesses of its own. 

Harvey proposed that the city government 
and lending institutions establish a $5 mil- 
lion revolving fund that could be lent to 
Negroes on a longterm low-interest basis so 
they can gain economic security. 

He said the Government should train 
ghetto residents in business management and 
accounting, investigate the small number of 
liquor licenses in the city held by Negroes, 
restrict the number of liquor stores allowed in 
a neighborhood, control “quality, price and 
credit exploitation” in the innercity, close 
stores that sell inferior merchandise and pro- 
hibit the Redevelopment Land Agency from 
establishing economic segregation. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 17, 1968] 


UPO Derers FINAL ACTION ON REJECTING 
FEDERAL FUNDS 
(By Betty James) 

The board of the United Planning 
Organization last night deferred action until 
next week on a proposal that UPO reject all 
fiscal 1969 funds from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the federal anti-poverty 
agency. 

The board voted 14 to 6 to consider the 
motion at a special meeting April 25. The 
deadline for submission of budget proposals 
to OEO was today, but UPO’s deferral of ac- 
tion does not necessarily mean it could not 
still participate in the federal funds. 

Thomas E. Payne, chief representative of 
the poor on the board of UPO, made the 
motion for rejection. He argued that the 
money that OEO says is available again has 
been reduced and is inadequate to fight pov- 
erty here. Rejecting the money will wake up 
OEO and Congress, he suggested. 

ASKS REVISED PROGRAM 

Payne said if UPO does submit a proposal, 
it should completely revamp its program, 
turning from community organization to 
community development. 

Washington’s civil disturbance demon- 
strated that only crisis brings response, 
Payne said. It also demonstrated that UPO's 
job in community organization is completed, 
in that UPO has made needy citizens aware 
of their problems, he said. 

If UPO asks for money, it should be for 
programs like a multi-million-dollar revoly- 
ing fund to buy and build housing for the 
poor, Payne said. Frederick B. Lee, president 
of UPO, said OEO has told his organization 
in the past that such funding is against OEO 
policy. 

SOME $12 MILLION AVAILABLE 

Payne is concerned primarily with the $8.6 

milion OEO has sald is available for the Dis- 
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trict for programs such as community orga- 
nization and legal services. 

Also involved, however, is action on pro- 
posals for $923,000 for the suburbs, $359,000 
for the Housing Development Corp. and $2.2 
million for the Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Center. The total is $12.1 million. 

Mrs. William H. Wood, chairman of the 
community action committee in Prince 
Georges County, who cannot attend the 
meeting on April 25, voted last night against 
the motion to reject the funds. 


WARNED ON GAMBLE 


Speaking to Payne’s motion, Theodore 
Hagans, a board member, said, “I have no 
desire to create any more crises in Wash- 
ington at the expense of the poor people. All 
of us sitting here will not be the sufferers 
if something goes wrong with this gamble.” 

Wiley A. Branton, executive director of 
UPO, said if the board doesn’t act on the 
budget proposals the alternative will be for 
the District government to try to take over 
the poverty , as it can do under 
amendments to the Economic Opportunity 
Act. 


Another board member, James P. Gibbons, 
Jr., who supported Payne, declared that 
should this happen, “I think the mayor is 
at least as responsive to the community as 
this board is. UPO may go back to being an- 
other planning organization, and that 
mightn’t be so bad.” 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 17, 1968] 
GROUP SEEKS Necro CONTROL or RIOT 
REBUILDING PROGRAM 


(By Paul Delaney and Shirley Elder) 


A group of Negro businessmen yesterday 
formed an organization to demand black 
control of rebuilding and subsequent own- 
ership and management of properties in 
areas destroyed by last week's disorders. 

Members of the Black Economic Achieve- 
ment and Construction of Neighborhoods 
(BEACON) said they will present a 10-point 
program outlining their proposals to Mayor 
Walter E. Washington on Monday. 

In their proposals, the group urges the 
mayor to set up a meeting with appropriate 
federal agencies to implement the program, 
which includes demands that Negroes plan 
and rebuild the affected areas and that 
citizen participation and youth involvement 
be assured. 

Cochairman of BEACON are Mrs. Cecelia 
Scott and Ed Murphy, both owners of 
restaurants. The announcement was made 
at a press conference held at Murphy’s sup- 
per club at 2227 Georgia Avenue NW. Spokes- 
man for the group was Chuck Stone, former 
aide to Adam Clayton Powell. 


WANTS RESIDENTS INVOLVED 


Stone said BEACON is not insisting that 
the mayor and the federal government deal 
exclusively with it. He said a similarly con- 
stituted, representative black organization 
could carry out the same goals. 

In a related move, the Rev. Channing E. 
Phillips, leader of the pro-Kennedy Demo- 
crats here, also said residents of each neigh- 
borhood should be involved in the planning 
and rebuilding of riot-shattered areas. 

“Washington now has the opportunity to 
rebuild ...," Phillips said in a press confer- 
ence. “To do so, we cannot simply put up 
again the same kind of city that was burned 
down; we face both the great opportunity to 
try something new and the necessity of doing 
it ety the whole tragedy is not simply re- 

ated.” 

Neighborhood stores should be owned and 
operated by those who liye nearby, Phillips 
continued. He called for government loans to 
enable Negroes to set up grocery and other 


All this takes money, Phillips said, and 
money must be spent, both private and pub- 
lic money. He that Congress give 
top priority to urban and human needs and, 
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as money is released from the war in Viet- 
nam, it should be diverted to the war on 
Poverty at home. 

PROPOSALS 

BEACON’S 10 points are: 

1. That a program for redevelopment and 
rebuilding be placed under total control of 
the black community by an agency such as 
BEACON or one similar in composition and 


urpose, 

2. That the agency be an all-black one 
empowered to hire, let contracts and super- 
vise all planning in cooperation with gov- 
ernment agencies and necessary outside 
professional consultants. The government 
agencies would have no veto powers over the 
single agency, but the agency could veto 
suggestions of consultants. 

3. That planning for rebuilding begin with 
full utilization of black architects, urban 
planners, contractors, subcontractors, econ- 
omists, insurance companies and agents, real 
estate companies and other black executives 
and administrators. 

4. That Title II of the Public Housing 
Law dealing with citizen participation be 
amended to be interpreted to mean one-third 
black minimum. 

5. That all federal and city agencies con- 
cerned with the problems of the current 
crisis consult with BEACON or the desig- 
nated agency to devise tightly-coordinated 
and integrated plans for rebuilding the dey- 
astated areas. The plans would encompass 
such laws as the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act, Model Cities Act, Man- 
power Act and the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1965. 


AGENCY OK NECESSARY 


6. That under no circumstances will any 
planning or programs be considered, proposed 
or undertaken without the full approval and 
consent of BEACON or a similar agency re- 
sponsible only to the black community. 

7. That a variety of programs and proposals 
be submitted that will include construction 
of attractive and imaginative low-cost hous- 
ing projects with businesses, shopping cen- 
ters, educational clusters, recreational cen- 
ters or any combination; also, the 
of land by the city or Federal Government 
be made available to black businessmen first. 

8. That all businesses to be rebuilt or 
constructed in the devastated areas be either 
under the ownership or t of 
Negroes, “Black entrepreneurship must be 
made a cardinal fact of any plans or pro- 
gram for these areas.” 

9. That young black people who live in 
the areas be made a part of planning and 
execution. 

10, That Negro residents of the areas be 
given priority in all jobs in connection with 
demolition and construction. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 13, 1968] 
SHOUTING FLARES aT CARDOZO MEETING ON 
Rror RESPONSIBILITY 
(By Lee Flor) 

CHANGE, the anti-poverty organization in 
the Upper Cardozo Area, sponsored a meet- 
ing between businessmen and Cardozo resi- 
dents yesterday that turned into a shouting 
match over responsibility for last week's dis- 
orders and what should be done. 

First, organization members had to give 
up seats to the Cardozo residents. Later, 
after complaints about the presence of news- 
papermen and television reporters, CHANGE 
threw the press out. 

Mrs. Ruth R. Webster, president of the 
executive board of CHANGE, had called the 
meeting at the group's offices, 3308 14th St. 
NW, in the heart of a burned-out area. The 
meeting was supposed to give residents a 
chance to tell white businessmen why their 
stores were burned during the civil disorders 
last week. 

There were other reports that CHANGE 
Officials expected neighborhood residents to 
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tell businessmen that 
the stores. 

But Mrs, Webster said the meeting was 
formally called so residents could talk about 
“how do we rebuild 14th Street?” 

“Do you want a liquor store on every cor- 
ner and a tavern on every block?” Mrs. Web- 
ster asked the 30 persons crowded into the 
meeting room, 

“What were the majority of Negroes say- 
ing when they burned your stores,” she said, 
turning to the white businessmen. 

Robert King, a volunteer worker for Cal- 
vary Methodist Church, was the first resi- 
dent to speak. 

“We need high rise apartments on the cor- 
ners where the liquor stores were—we need 
low-income dwellings.” 

Then some of the persons in the back of 
the room pushed forward and started to give 
their opinions, 

George E. Storey, representing a group 
called “Build Black” said “there needs to be 
more black businessmen.” “Those lilly-white 
businessmen should lend us the money to 
establish Negro businesses,” Storey said. 

If Negro businesses are not established, 
civil disorders will occur over and over again, 
Storey said. 

Then Reed Scott, president of the Colum- 
bia Heights Businessmen’s Association, spoke 
u 


“outsiders” burned 


p. 

“We have several Negro businessmen whose 
businesses were burned out,” he said, and 
went on to mention several cases. 

“They were a colored front (for white 
owners) ,” someone shouted. 

Another crowd member shouted for a mor- 
atorium on all city planning and on all at- 
tempts to rebuild the burned out areas. 

Mrs. Webster asked the crowd to “let us 
all plan together.” 

“You don't plan with cameras and news- 
men present,” crowd members shouted back. 

The crowd went into an uproar, with in- 
dividuals shouting at each other. One Negro 
businessman told a crowd member: “You 
don't own anything on this street but your 
big mouth.” 

“We'll plan this city with gasoline,” an- 
other crowd member shouted. 

Mrs. Webster asked the press to leave. 

Scott later told newsmen that he did not 
believe the fires and civil disorders were 
racial in origin. He said he did not know if 
the businessmen would want to rebuild their 
stores in the area. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 11, 1968] 
Work ON CITY PROBLEMS, BARRY URGES 
COALITION 
(By Paul Delaney) 

A routine report meeting yesterday of the 
Washington Urban Coalition turned into a 
soul-searching session after several Negroes, 
led by civil rights leader Marion Barry, ac- 
cused the group of losing sight of its goals 
and of discriminating against the very people 
it is supposed to help. 

Barry interrupted the meeting after several 
minutes of self-praise by coalition members. 
He demanded the meeting get back on the 
track and be serious about solving Immediate 
and long-range problems of areas of the city 
torn by disturbances. 

The meeting did get back on course and 
the group adopted a resolution by Miss 
Flaxie Pinkett to look into the problems of 
persons being detained and awaiting trial. 
The coalition voted to set up a committee to 
investigate the matter of “unreasonable 
bonds” to see what the group could do about 
the situation. 

DISLIKES TONE 

Clad in Pride, Inc, green and w sun- 
glasses, Barry told the gathering he didn’t 
like the tone of the meeting. His arguments 
were spiced with some mild profanity that 
caused murmurs among the blue-ribbon 
members of the coalition. 

Barry was upset as Safety Director Patrick 
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V. Murphy, with a nod of agreement from 
police chief John B. Layton, praised the 
patrolmen on the street during the riot, and 
another coalition member commended fire 
departments of neighboring jurisdictions. 

“We have a very serious problem in our 
city, with millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty damage,” Barry stated. “Why do we 
go on patting each other on the back like a 
mutual admiration society when this thing 
isn’t over yet? 

MAYOR SPEAKS 

“It’s not just the 6,300 people who were 
arrested, but a whole lot of black people in 
this town are angry and just waiting till the 
troops leave.” 

Coalition executive director Walter Mc- 
Ardle answered that when a man does an 
outstanding job he deserves credit. 

Mayor Walter E. Washington, caught in 
the middle of the controversy, noted that the 
curfew and other measures taken are indica- 
tive of the seriousness of the situation. He 
praised the fact that the diverse group was 
engaging in good dialogue and “coming to- 
gether” to handle the problems of human 
needs. 

And without putting down Barry or chid- 
ing the business, civic, religious and pro- 
fessional leaders who make up the coalition, 
the mayor stated: 

“This is what we're here for. We've got to. 
address ourselves to those human needs. 
We've got to look at them in a different 
framework than in years past. The very fact 
that Mr. Barry can stand here and respond 
to the needs is what this whole thing’s all 
about.” 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 12, 1968] 
Some U.S. EMPLOYEES Face Pay CUTOFF IN 
Rior 


At least some federal workers face a cut-off 
of pay if they are convicted of such offenses 
as looting, burning and inciting to riot in 
last week's strife here and elsewhere. 

The Department of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare have notified their em- 
ployes they are required by law to impose 
the penalty in case of conviction of serious 
Tioting offenses. 

Curfew violation would not necessarily 
mean a salary cutoff, attorneys believed. 

The penalty provision was specifically writ- 
ten into the appropriations bill for Labor, 
HEW and the National Labor Relations Board 
last year in a rider offered by Rep. Joel T. 
Broyhill, R-Va. 

to the rider, no salary may be 
paid to any employe convicted of inciting, 
promoting or carrying on a riot, or any group 
activity resulting in material damage to prop- 
erty or injury to persons, found to be in 
violation of federal, state or local laws de- 
signed to protect persons or property. 

The law does not call for outright dismis- 
sal—but loss of pay might be considered 
tantamount to this. 

It was not immediately clear how other 
federal agencies would proceed in cases of 
riot-connected convictions of their employes. 
A Civil Service Commission spokesman 
pointed out that in screening persons for 
initial employment, the agency policy is to 
consider convictions on an individual case- 
by-case basis. 

In a memo to Labor Department employes, 
Assistant Secretary Leo R. Werts noted that 
conviction of crimes not specified in the rider 
do not carry the same automatic penalty. 

He noted also that a guilty plea is the 
same as a conviction. 

Both HEW and Labor advised workers who 
are concerned about the provision to con- 
sult their own attorneys and legal offices of 
their agencies. 

Labor Department Solicitor Charles Dona- 
hue explained that since the rider is in the 
appropriation act, “we felt it was our respon- 
sibility to call it to the attention of all the 
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Officials of the department who might have 
employes who got involved in any of the re- 
cent disturbances in any of the cities of the 
country. 

“We were equally concerned about the 
rights of the employes,” he added, pointing 
out that they should be aware that guilty 
pleas might expose them to loss of pay. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 14, 1968] 
BOARD Eases STAND: Liquor STORES To GET 
AID ON BILL PAYING 


District liquor store owners who suffered 
losses during last week’s rioting will be given 
a break in meeting the deadline to pay for 
their inventories. 

The Alcoholic Beverage Control Board an- 
nounced yesterday that it would give special 
consideration to those hard-hit victims of 
the riots. 

Liquor store owners are required by law 
to pay for each month’s supply of alcohol 
by the 15th of the next month. In a series 
of meetings this week with the board, repre- 
sentatives of the liquor industry requested 
that owners who suffered losses be given 
special consideration. 

Board member J. Bernard Wyckoff said the 
board reached an informal understanding 
with representatives of the industry. 


TO BE RECEPTIVE 


“We are perfectly conscious of their prob- 
lems and we will do everything we can for 
those affected,” Wyckoff said. 

He reported that the “understanding” 
means that the board will be receptive to 
examinations by those dealers who were vic- 
tims of looting and burning. Wyckoff noted 
that liquor stores were particularly hit hard 
during the disorders and that many dealers 
won't be able to replace their inventory and 
some will go out of business. 

Wyckoff added that the board expects to 
receive requests from the store owners be- 
tween now and May 15. He explained that 
the District has a very strict law concerning 
the purchase of liquor. 


A 30-DAY GRACE PERIOD 


“The liquor they buy from wholesalers 
must be paid for by the 15th of the next 
month,” Wyckoff stated. “However, there 
is a 30-day period of grace. 

“If the purchase is not paid for by then, 
the owners can't purchase any more alcohol 
except on a cash basis. The law is to pre- 
vent credit problems.” 

Wyckoff said the owners are required to 
inform the board when and why they can’t 
meet their payments. The board then is re- 
quired to consider a penalty, from a warning 
to suspension of operations. The latter “does 
their credit situation no good,” Wyckoff said. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 14, 1968] 
WHO Pays FOR GOODS LOOTED AT PAWNSHOPS 
(By Wiliam Grigg) 

Six of the city’s 13 pawnshops were badly 
damaged in last week’s disorder and the 
pawned property of thousands of persons was 
destroyed or stolen, the president of the 
Pawnbrokers Association of Washington said 
today. 

The president, Jerry Livingston, said the 
situation is “ironic, because some poor people 
leave TVs and other valuable items with 
pawnbrokers for safekeeping, as well as to 
secure a loan.” He said a man living in a 
boarding or rooming house may pawn items, 
if he is going to be out of town a few days, so 
they won't be stolen. 

About the only things left in some of the 
pawnshops were small, valuable items such as 
jewelry, they were in safes, Livingston added. 

TOTAL OF $250,000 
Burned or stolen items may involve the 


pawned property of thousands of persons and 
may total $250,000, he estimated. 
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Whether the pawnbroker is responsible for 
the losses is not clear. Some receipts for 
pawned items say the pawnbroker is not 
responsible if an item is lost through bur- 
glary, or fire, but it is not known if this is 
legally binding. 

On the other hand, people who pawned 
items do at least have the money loaned 
them. 

Livingston said the pawnbrokers are angry 
that police and federal troops “stood by” and 
permitted looting during a part of the dis- 
order. He said some shop owners have talked 
about trying to sue the city for failing to 
protect them. 


MANY SHOPS RUINED 


Sparks Pawnbrokers at 1914 7th St. NW is 
nothing but rubble now, Livingston said. 
Others that were badly damaged or had much 
of their pawned items taken by looters, he 
said, were: 

Royal, 3012 14th St. NW; Sam’s, 1930 14th 
St. NW; Capitol, 1738 14th St. NW.; Morris, 
1253 H St. NE. and Weinstein's, 313 H St. NW. 

These six shops, which are regulated in re- 
gard to the amount of interest they can 
charge may loan $200,000 to $300,000 in a 
year to persons who leave items behind as 
security, Livington said. 

None of the pawnshops hit were owned by 
Negroes, but Negro employees were put out of 
work when the shops were hit, Livingston 
said, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 17, 1968] 


HEARING I SET on PAWNSHOP RATE RISE 


The Washington City Council last night 
ordered a public hearing before interest rates 
for the city’s pawnbrokers are raised. 

After an hour of debate, the council voted 
5 to 4 to accept the recommendations of an 
ad hoc committee composed of Vice Chair- 
man Walter E. Fauntroy and Joseph Yeldell. 

The pawnshop item has been before the 
council several times. The council previously 
approved the rate increase at the urging of 
Julian Dugas, director of the Department 
of Licenses and Inspections. However, the 
council later named Fauntroy and Yeldell 
to study the issue. 

The proposed rates would be 5 percent per 
month on the first $25, 3 percent on the next 
$175 and 2 percent on the next $800. 

These would replace rates of 3 percent per 
month on $100, 2½ percent on $200, 2 per- 
cent on $500 and 1 percent on $1,000. The 
rate of 8 percent a year on loans above 
$1,000 would be unchanged. : 

In other action, the council approved 
$436,000 amendment to the 1969 budget to 
pay for space rental for the Departments of 
Highways and Traffic and Sanitary Engineer- 
ing. The money would come from several 
funds in which financing of projects can be 
delayed. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 17, 1968] 

NorrHwest HOUSING PLAN FUNDED: ARCH- 
DIOCESE SLATES Low-Cost PROJECT 
(By Russell Chandler) 

A pilot project to acquire and rehabilitate 
a number of low-rent houses in Northwest 
Washington with $10,000 “seed money” from 
the Washington Catholic Archdiocese and 
$137,000 loaned through the Federal Housing 
Administration was announced today by the 
archdiocese office of urban affairs. 

The Redevelopment Land Agency today 
approved the transfer of nine houses to the 
Urban Rehabilitation Corp., a nonprofit 
organization composed of church, labor, edu- 
cation and other community leaders. 

The corporation will engage Negro con- 
tractors and Project Build apprentice 
trainees from District vocational high schools 
to rehabilitate the houses—perhaps up to 
several hundred eventually—for the poor. 

The Rev. Geno Baroni, director of the 
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archdiocese office of urban affairs, said the 
first phase of the project will be to renovate 
nine 4-bedroom row houses on K Street and 
New York Avenue in the Northwest 1 urban 
renewal area and turn them over to low-in- 
come families on long term, low-interest 
mortgages. Renovation is scheduled to begin 
May 1, he said. 

Some 80 ghetto youths between the ages 
of 17% and 24 will be assigned for six 
months to do this and other remodeling un- 
der the supervision of eight journeyman 
craftsmen. Project Build director Roland J. 
Williams said the youths will gain experience 
leading in building trades careers. 


FIRST IN DISTRICT 


Baroni said the rehabilitation project is 
the first in the District to be implemented 
under the 221-H housing program and that 
the new corporation is negotiating for “sev- 
eral hundred more houses to restore and 
make available to the poor.” 

The $137,000 mortgage money has been 
supplied by the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, with the FHA guaran- 
teeing the loan. 

Last week the Washington Lay Associa- 
tion, an unofficial group of Roman Catholic 
laymen, announced a major drive to raise $1 
million to subsidize home ownership for sev- 
eral hundred District low-income families. 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy, D-N.Y., was 
named chairman of that effort, which also 
is to make use of the 221-H housing pro- 
gram. 

That drive has no official connection with 
the archdiocese, nor has Patrick Cardinal 
O'Boyle, archbishop of Washington, had any 
role in its organization. 


TO CANVASS PARISHIONERS 

The archdiocese-aided group, Urban Re- 
habilitation, was formed last July and its 
officers applied for the federal housing pro- 
gram assistance in December, according to 
Baroni. He said FHA and RLA pushed the 
application through “in record time.” 

Baroni said today the archdiocese “has 
pledged its support for an expanded pro- 
gram,” but added that no immediate solici- 
tation of area Catholics is planned. The 
Washington Lay Association canvass of 60,- 
000 parishioners will be held the first week 
of May. 

The Urban Rehabilitation project has 
sparked a joint effort by the Washington 
Area Contractors Association, the Central 
Labor Council, the area’s vocational high 
schools and components of the Urban 
League. 

Negro contractors engaged in small con- 
struction projects—and assisted by the 
Small Business Administration—will per- 
form the work and Project Build will use 
its trainees for subcontracting. 

Williams said the training will be done 
through a contract with the Department of 
Labor. He said this is the first time such 
an arrangement has been offered here. 


TO GET $56 PAY 

“We will prepare and inform the boys and 
steer them into skilled trades,” he said. 
Trainees will get $56 a week until qualifying 
as journeymen. 

The houses, when renovated, will sell in 
the $15,000 range, Baroni said. This will 
mean families will pay about $125 monthly, 
N = pears ore eee and 
P . e sa a typici mo age ay- 
ment will be $92 a month. it 

The 221-H program makes housing avail- 
able to a family of four whose annual in- 
come is no more than $4,900, or a family of 
seven making not more than $5,600. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 17, 1968] 
REMAINING Troops LEAve Crrr: Roap BACK’S 
Bumpy Now 
(By Jack Vitek) 
The City Council, which is scheduled to 
begin public hearings next Tuesday to get 
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citizens views about how the city’s “long, 
hard road to recovery” is to begin, got a taste 
of what it will hear last night from Marion 
Barry. 

Mayor Washington had called for “pulling 
together” earlier in the day as he announced 
that the remaining 5,600 Federal troops and 
National Guardsmen had been pulled out of 
the District, but it was doubtful that the 
recovery plans that he and his administra- 
tion are formulating bear any resemblance 
to those advanced by Mr. Barry. Mr. Barry 
forced his way before the City Council meet- 
ing and finally was allowed five minutes by 
Council Chairman John W. Hechinger, who 
called the late “intrusion highly irregular.” 

HIS STORY 

The situation Mr. Barry sketched was of a 
white society that had fled the inner city 
but still controlled the politics and business 
of the ghetto, enforcing what he called a 
condition of “gray flannel slavery.” His fig- 
ures showed that only four of the 200 
licensed liquor dealers are Negro. 

Mr. Barry discarded the findings of white 
sociologists—erroneous, Le said, because Ne- 
groes often lie to them—and opposed the 
“business as usual” policy because it would 
carry out a trend which would “inevitably 
lead the citizens of the ghetto to destor ... 
society.” 

Instead, Mr. Barry asked the Council to 
stop processing special low-interest disaster 
loans to “exploitive” businesses and to give 
no loans to white businesses in the ghetto 
unless proprietors to a plan which 
would lead to 51 per cent black ownership. 

Earlier, Deputy Mayor Thomas Fletcher 
had said that the pattern of stores burned— 
credit companies, pawnbrokers, liquor, chain 
and clothing stores—showed “resentment for 
poor service and bad business practices.” 


SAME ROUTE 


This pattern, identical to the one in other 
cities with riots, he said, was based on the 
“public image” of the stores and whether 
they were white-owned. Homes had been 
burned only when fires spread to them from 
stores, he said, and only eight public build- 
ings had been destroyed. 

The city would study the problem and try 
to devise a better system of consumer pro- 
tection,” he said. He also said Mayor Walter 
Washington had asked the Administration 
for the “disaster area” classification that 
would permit special 30-year three per cent 
loans to rebuild businesses. 

Mr. Fletcher said that he knew of no 
insurance companies cancelling coverage or 
holding up any payments. Asked whether 
any businesses were completely ruined, he re- 
plied, “It may be that the ruin was mental, 
not financial, That we can never rebuild.” 

The Urban Coalition’s emergency relief ac- 
tions showed “the fastest response in any 
area of the country,” he said, but added that 
the real commendations will have “to wait 
until we see how well we have rebuilt.” 

MORE PRAISE 

Several Council members praised the re- 
straint used by police in dealing with rioters, 
and Mr. Fletcher called this policy “the only 
intelligent approach you could probably use.” 
He said statistics showed that Washington 
was “no worse and in some ways better off 
than cities using other means.” 

Tho the Council members did not mention 
Chicago Mayor Richard J. Daley by name, 
they were obviously adding their thoughts to 
the sharp nation-wide debate provoked by 
his ordering police there to shoot to kill ar- 
sonists and to maim or cripple looters. 

New York Mayor John Lindsay led the op- 
position to Mayor Daley’s remarks, saying, 
“We're going to respect human life . . in 
short we're not going to shoot children in 
New York City.” 

New Jersey Gov. Richard Hughes told a 
conference of his state’s mayors that looters 
and arsonists should be dealt with swiftly 
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and sternly—but by the courts, and not by 
being shot. 

However, Joseph J. Lefevour, president of 
the Fraternal Order of Police, praised Mayor 
Daley’s “positive position,” adding: “You 
have our deepest respect and admiration for 
the unequivocal stand you have taken with 
respect to the anarchy that is threatening to 
destroy our society.” 


EXPLANATION 


Mayor Daley himself today said his “shoot 
to kill” order was “misunderstood and blown 
out of proportion,” and that it referred only 
to “obvious arsonists.” 

“If they are burning the building down 
they should be shot,” he said. 

Gilbert Gimble, a District police depart- 
ment spokesman, said that a 1954 police reg- 
ulation governed what happened here: 

“Basically, it says the police service re- 
volver should never be used because of a 
suspicion of a serious crime but only when 
the gravity of the situation would justify 
death or serious injury. And that means 
we're not shooting kids who are stealing 
some shoes out of a store window.” 

District Public Safety Director Patrick V. 
Murphy declined to direct comment on 
Mayor Daley’s position, but said, “I think 
our policy of restraint is a good policy.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Apr. 14, 1968] 
“We Don’r Have A Business” THE STORY or 
ONE RAVAGED BLOCK 

(By Barry Kalb and Winston Groom) 

“Thursday, my husband told me we were 
buying a new house. It was a big step for 
us, Mrs. Albert Schindler recalled a couple 
of days ago. “Friday morning, he called me 
up and said, ‘Forget it. We don’t have a 
business.’ ” 

The Schindlers’ dry cleaning plant on 14th 
Street NW was a blackened smoking mess, 
their machinery all but destroyed, their cus- 
tomers’ clothes taken or burned. 

The inevitable debates over the causes of 
last weekend's riot, over the actions of the 
police, over the timing of the decision to call 
in troops, over the extent and comparative 
severity of the damage—these debates will 
swirl irrelevantly over the heads of the 
Schindlers and their fellow merchants whose 
stores, perhaps whose life’s work, have been 
looted and burned to the ground. 

But all of the talk will not resurrect a going 
business from the piles of scorched timbers 
and ashes. 

A Redevelopment Land Agency survey early 
last week showed that at least 645 build- 
ings have been damaged or destroyed. These 
645 buildings housed 909 commercial estab- 
lishments. 

Now that the last fires have been ex- 
tinguished, the businessmen hit hard by the 
destruction have begun to survey their losses 
and decide what lies ahead of them. 

Some merchants have been wiped out. 
Many will be able to rebuild, but the road 
back to financial solvency will be a long one. 
There is the problem of collecting insurance, 
and then finding someone who will reinsure 
them at prices that are not prohibitive. There 
is the need in some cases for loans to sup- 
plement insurance policies that will pay for 
only a portion of the damage. 

There is the problem of how to live while 
the rebuilding is going on. 

There is the problem, if they wish to stay 
in the same area, of contending with moves 
announced by Negro organizations to re- 
place white merchants with Negroes in the 
inner city. 

And there is the problem, if they do stay, 
of the residue of bitterness that will have 
to be soothed before any workable relation- 
ship between the merchants and the resi- 
dents of the neighborhoods can hope to exist. 

The damage was felt mainly in three areas 
of the city: 7th Street NW, 14th Street NW 
and H Street NE. This is the story of one 
block, the 3300 block of 14th Street NW, and 
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how the merchants of this block have re- 
acted to the near disaster. 

The 3300 block runs from Park Road on 
the south, where the Tivoli Theater is lo- 
cated, to Monroe Street on the north. Though 
by no means the worst hit block in the city, 
it is perhaps representative of the type of 
destruction wrought by the riot. 

The shops on this block are typical of those 
found in the inner-city commercial district: 
a large clothing and specialty store, barber- 
shops, beauty shops, clothing stores, a liquor 
store, a jeweler, a theater, a bank and a bar. 

There is a marked difference between the 
two sides of the block. The west side of the 
street houses white merchants almost ex- 
clusively, several of whom own more than 
one store. The stores on the east side, the 
Tivoli side, are for the most part Negro- 
owned or Negro-operated. 

Every store on the west side, with the ex- 
ception of the Riggs National Bank branch, 
suffered major damage. On the east side, 
“soul brother” signs mark a row of untouched 
front windows which runs almost the entire 
block. 

Although the Negro ownership of these 
stores played a significant role in preventing 
their destruction, there is another factor 
which probably accounts in part for this: 
There is little in most of these stores that 
anybody would want to steal. 


THE WEST SIDE 


14th and Park Road—Riggs National Bank, 
Park Road Branch. The vice president in 
charge is Arthur McInnis. The bank has been 
there since 1922 and employs 14 persons, 
three of whom are Negro. 

The bank branch itself suffered minimal 
damage, mostly from water used to put out 
fires in other stores. However, the Riggs Bank 
building which, in addition to housing the 
bank, occupies half the block and rents 
space to other merchants, suffered “substan- 
tial” damages, according to bank officials. 

The officials would not disclose any esti- 
mate of the loss, but said that is was covered 
by insurance. 

$306—Renay’s Maternity Shop (uniforms 
and maternity wear). Owned by Albert M. 
Esses since 1953. It had two employes—both 
Negro, both residents of the neighborhood, 

Renay’s was both looted and burned, Esses 
carried $20,000 to $25,000 in insurance but 
he feels the loss will exceed that. He feels 
police protection wasn't worth a thing,” and 
that the military “should have been called 
on Thursday night.” 

He says he noticed the neighborhood was 
getting tougher every day but “never 
dreamed this sort of thing would happen.” 

Esses says he will probably rebuild but this 
time will install a central burglar-alarm sys- 
tem and metal gates for protection. He will 
carry his present employes on the payroll 
as long as he can and give them a couple 
of months’ salary if he has to let them go. 

3310—Midtown Stationery and Office Sup- 
ply Co. Owned by Alfred Stein and open 
since 1952. There were 10 employes. The 
racial breakdown could not be determined. 

The store was looted and gutted by fire, 
and Stein considers it a total loss. “I was 
wiped out; completely burned, completely 
looted,” he says. He cannot estimate the fi- 
nancial loss yet, but figures his insurance 
will cover only 50 percent of the damage. 
“I am going to take a hell of a licking,” he 
said. 


Stein is one of the most bitter of the mer- 
chants on the block. He criticizes the city gov- 
ernment for ordering the police not to arrest 
looters and feels the federal government was 
extremely inept in its handling of the situa- 
tion, “I called the White House and pleaded 
with them to call out the military,” he says. 
“We're weighing whether or not to sue the 
government for gross negligence.” 

Stein’s plans are uncertain, but he is one of 
the few who seems to be considering leaving 
the neighborhood. He believes others will 
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follow. “I don’t think the merchants will go 
in,” he says. That street is dead.” 

3314—Usona Shop (cards and gifts). Owned 
jointly by three white men including Robert 
P. Boyle who has been there for three years. 
The shop has been there for about 30 years 
and has six employes—four Negro and two 
white. 

The store was looted and damaged by fire 
and Boyle estimates the loss at between 
$12,000 and $15,000. He feels insurance will 
cover about two-thirds of the damage. 

He has talked with the other two owners 
and they are still not certain if they will stay 
on. “We've got to put this thing together and 
see what we can salvage,” he says. 

3316—Bob Inn (night club). Owned by 
James C. Powell, it has been there for 17 or 
18 years and has 16 employes—all Negro. 
Powell's white. 

The place was looted but not set afire. Most 
of the loss was in stolen liquor stock. George 
Farmer, the manager, estimates loss at about 
$4,100 including some broken windows. They 
will reopen shortly but won't keep much 
stock on hand in the future. 

3318—Harris Beauty and Barber Supply 
Co,—Owned by Irving Hoddes, opened in 1955 
and has three employes. Hoddes is white and 
the employes are Negro. 

The store suffered no fire damage but water 
leaked down from the floors above and caused 
considerable loss. “It was like a shower bath 
when we got in,” he says. Windows were 
smashed and looting accounted for further 
losses. 

In all, Hoddes estimates he suffered about 
$12,000 in damages, $10,000 of which is 
covered by insurance. He will probably re- 
open but he’s waiting to see what his neigh- 
bors decide to do. I'd hate to be the only 
store on the block along with a lot of burned- 
out buildings,” he says. 

3320—Nationwide Taxes (Income tax con- 
sultants). The office just opened in January 
and will close in April. It is undamaged ex- 
cept for a broken window in the rear and is 
still in operation. 

3322—Melart Jewelers—Owned by Mel 
Foer and opened in 1964. There were three 
full-time employes (two white and one Ne- 
gro) and one Negro part-time. The ownership 
is white. 

Employes of the store managed to save 
some of the merchandise by putting it in 
the safe, but aside from that, Foer says, “all 
the fixtures, all the furniture, all the equip- 
ment was completely burned. The machinery 
was heated to the point where it melted.” 

He estimates the damage at between 
$30,000 and $50,000 and says insurance will 
probably pay for “close to what the losses 
are.” 


Foer was out of the country on Thursday, 
and didn’t learn of the destruction of his 
store until two days later. He sounds more 
dazed than bitter. He praises his help. 

Probably every merchant had loyal and 
faithful employes who, at the risk of their 
life, stayed behind to try to save things, And 
they came back later, during a lull, to take 
merchandise out. “I can’t say enough for 
these people,” he says. 

Will he come back? “It’s too soon to tell,” 
he says. 

3324—Sally Shops (women's clothing) 
Owned by Murray Braunstein for 10 years. He 
has four employes, all Negro. 

The store was burned and looted. “They 
didn’t leave a stitch,” he says. He estimates 
losses at $75,000, most of which he hopes to 
recover from insurance. 

“I've never had much trouble before. The 
people had always been wonderful. It’s al- 
most impossible to believe you could be in 
a place so long with these people and know 
so little about them,” says Braunstein, who 
is white. 

Braunstein plans to rebuild if he can get 
insurance again. He feels the government 
should underwrite insurance in risk areas. 
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“If the insurance doesn't come through,” 
he says, “you’ll have a desert here.” 

3328—Speedy Liquors—Owned by George 
Rogers, his wife and Robert Harris, who are 
all Negroes. They purchased the store in 
September. There are three employes, also 
Negroes. 

Speedy Liquors fared better than most 
liquor stores in riot areas, but damage and 
looting were still extensive. There was no 
burning except for part of one wall in the 
back that adjoins Morton’s. 

Quite a bit of liquor remains on the 
shelves, but Rogers, the only Negro merchant 
on the west side of the block, says about 
half the stock was taken or destroyed. 

In addition, water leaking in from above 
caused considerable damage, particularly in 
the basement. He estimates his loss at be- 
tween $12,000 and $15,000 and doesn't know 
how much of that was insured. 

Rogers also seems bitter at the destruc- 
tion. Obviously, he was not the target of 
racial hostility and he feels “you have a cer- 
tain type of people waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to do something like this. The people 
doing the looting were mostly people we had 
waited on.” 

Rogers will reopen. “We're going to have to 
reopen—we've got large debts and we have 
to make them up,” he says. 

3330—Morton’s Clothing Store—One of a 
chain of medium-price clothing department 
stores owned by Mortimer Lebowitz and his 
brother, Leonard Leslie. The two men also 
own the building that runs from 3318 to the 
northern corner. 

Ninety percent of about 90 employes are 
Negro, including assistant manager Beverley 
Gaskins and six others of the 10-man execu- 
tive staff of the store which opened last 
August. 

Lebowitz, who is white, has worked with 
the Negro community for many years. He was 
a member of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People when that 
was considered something of a radical or- 
ganization. He was president of the Wash- 
ington Urban League in the late 1950’s and 
is presently on the league’s board of direc- 
tors. Lebowitz is proud of the fact that he 
marched with the late Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. into Selma, Ala., in 1965, and dur- 
ing the 1963 civil rights march here. 

The store is almost a total loss. Lebowitz 
estimates the damage at about $1.5 million 
(and about $1 million at his H Street store, 
which was burned to the ground), but adds, 
“We're completely covered for our losses.” 

Lebowitz feels that the community has 
shared in the loss. He has made a point of 
hiring “as many indigenous people as possi- 
ble.” His employes were recruited by the 
Urban League at his request. They were 
trained on the job. 

The community also has lost a type of 
store needed in the inner city, Lebowitz feels. 
“People kept coming in and telling us how 
wonderful it was that a store like this had 
opened in the area,” he says. 

He hopes to rebuild at both locations, and 
speaks of opening some sort of temporary 
stores during the interim: “I feel these areas 
have to be served.” 

THE EAST SIDE 

3301-3329— Beginning with the Tivoli The- 
ater, there are Maxwell’s Barber Shop, man- 
aged by Thomas Maxwell; Fantasy Hair Fash- 
ions, a beauty parlor, managed by Nura Q. 
Amin; Pete's House of Styles, a beauty par- 
lor, owned by Gladys E. Peterson; Peay's Va- 
riety Store, owned by Elmore Peay; Ace Sew- 
ing Center, owned by Mary M. Newman; 
Tivoli Barber Shop, managed by Cornell 
Brace Jr.; Arrow TV; a television repair and 
second-hand store, owned by Jack Gibson; 
Jean Muriel Originals, a wig and related 
items shop; an annex of Arrow TV; Specialty 
Enterprises, a wig and related items shop, 
owned by Jack Turner; Breyard Beauty Sa- 
lon, owned by Thomasina Brevard; and a 
self-service laundromat. 
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Only the laundromat, which is owned by 
a white man was damaged in this group. Its 
windows were broken. 

Some of the owners of these stores, per- 
haps feeling the “soul brother” signs they 
painted needed backing up, stayed in their 
stores to discourage looters. Turner, who 
carries a gun on his hip, said he had trouble 
with only one man. “A cat from outside the 
neighborhood tried to come in here,” he says. 
“We flattened him.” 

John Davis, the head janitor at the Tivoli, 
said he and an usher camped out in the 
theater lobby to avert da e. “We know a 
lot of people in the neighborhood and we 
talked to them if they came near. We saved 
this place,” he says. 

Other owners left, but there was no dam- 
age. An employe of Arrow TV remarked: 
“The only reason they didn’t hit this side of 
the block is that there ain’t nothing here to 
take.” Most of his stock was large, used con- 
sole models. 

$331—Beverly Cleaners—Owned by Albert 
Schindler and Sidney Gritz, brothers-in-law, 
both white. Opened by them almost 10 years 
ago, it has four employes, all Negroes. 

This is the only store on the east side of 
the block that suffered major damage. 
Schindler says the building is probably sal- 
vageable, but most of the machinery and all 
of the clothing were lost. He estimates the 
loss to the machinery at about $15,000, which 
will be covered by insurance. But the owners 
will have to make good on customers’ claims 
out of their own pockets. 

The two partners present a contrast in 
reaction. Schindler is extremely bitter. He 
feels that greater force including the shoot- 
ing of looters, should have been used to stop 
the destruction. Gritz is more stoic in his 
acceptance of the damage, and rec 
that along with aid to the merchants, some 
thing has to be done to help the Negro com- 
munity.” 

Schindler says he would like to get out, 
but “I think we'll be forced back in. We have 
five years to go on our lease, and our land- 
lord said he won't let us out of it.” 

Gritz says, We're willing to come back if 
our customers will have us.” 


REACTIONS VARY 


Reactions to the destruction, obviously, 
ranged from shock to acceptance to over- 
whelming bitterness. The bitternness was 
directed not only at the looters and vandals 
but at city and federal officials for their 
handling of the situation. 

George Rogers recalled the scene in his 
store Friday afternoon, his face tense with 
barely controlled anger. “Young people were 
running in and out behind my counter, 
carrying out my whisky. Nobody stopped 
them. Nobody told them to stop. 

“I asked a policeman why he didn’t stop 
people. He told me he had to wait for orders.” 

Public Safety Director Patrick V. Murphy 
and special presidential liaison man Cyrus 
Vance have praised the police for their re- 
straint in dealing with the rioters. But the 
merchants scoff. “That is ridiculous—re- 
straint! How can you use restraint when 
criminals are running rampant?” Alfred 
Stein demands. 

But most of the merchants conclude with 
a sigh of resignation, “Once it got out of 
hand, I don’t think they had enough police 
to cope with the situation.” However, to a 
man, they feel that the destruction could 
haye been minimized by calling out the 
troops earlier, 

TRAFFIC A FACTOR 

Regular Army and National Guard troops 
were put on the alert late Thursday night, 
but were not actually called in until late 
Friday afternoon, and, slowed down by a 
massive traffic jam, were not substantially 
deployed in the primary riot areas until the 
early hours of Saturday morning. 

“In my opinion, the White House is guilty 
of gross negligence in not providing protec- 
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tion for citizens,” says Stein. “I’m very bit- 
ter.” 


Even when the troops arrived, orders for 
them to stop the looting were slow in coming 
through. Mortimer Lebowitz recalls, “Our 
manager asked a soldier, ‘Are you going to 
let them walk out with all these things?’ And 
the soldier said, ‘Yes, I guess that’s what 
we're supposed to do.“ 

City Officials have said that troops were 
not called early Friday because the situation 
appeared to have calmed after the initial 
violence Thursday night and Friday morning. 
At any rate, they argue, in spite of the pres- 
ence of some 14,000 policemen and troops, 
there were still not enough men to stop the 
looting at the peak without the use of guns. 
And this was something they emphatically 
did not want. 

“What are you going to do, start shooting 
little kids for stealing a transistor?” an offi- 
cial asked. 

Animosity toward the Negro race was never 
expressed openly by the merchants, but was 
thinly disguised in some instances. One mer- 
chant suggested that if the presidential elec- 
tion were held now, “George Wallace would 
get a lot of votes here.” 


SHOCK MORE TYPICAL 


But shock appeared to be the more typical 
reaction, and some merchants expressed a 
more understanding view. “I have no ani- 
mosity toward the Negro race,” said Lebowitz. 
“I have, if anything, a warmer feeling for my 
Negro friends, because they had to sit in the 
midst of it. I feel this is the responsibility of 
American society.” 

Rogers, a Negro, is hardly mollified by pleas 
for members of his race. “This ‘soul brother’ 
business,” he sneers. “One of my employes 
told a looter ‘This place is owned by a soul 
brother,’ and he said, ‘I don’t care who“ 
brother you are.’” After that, Rogers sat in 
his store with a pistol. 

Why were some merchants hit and others 
not? The overwhelming reply from those who 
suffered was, “Because we're white.” This is 
undoubtedly true, but it appears to be a sim- 
plification of the reasons for the destruction. 

The report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders states: 

. In some cases, rioters focused on stores 
operated by white merchants, they appar- 
ently believed had been charging exorbitant 
prices or selling inferior goods. Not all the 
violence against these stores can be attri- 
buted to ‘revenge’ for such practices. Yet it is 
clear that many residents of disadvantaged 
Negro neighborhoods believe they suffer con- 
stant abuses by local merchants .. .” 

HOWLETT QUOTED 

There are those in the area who have 
expressed this same belief. “White America 
has preyed on the Negro here,” says Dr. Dun- 
can Howlett, pastor of All Souls Unitarian 
Church, two blocks from the riot area. “The 
merchants tempt the people with eye-catch- 
ing window displays and taunts of easy 
credit.” 

Bernardo Lloyd, a director of CHANGE, 
Inc., which has its office in the 3300 block, 
spent hours during the height of the riot 
trying to move people off the street. He agrees 
with Howlett’s contention. 

“Just down the street, I saw a pair of shoes 
in a display window for $100. Nobody around 
here makes that kind of money.” 

Lloyd, who has lived in the areas for sev- 
eral years, says Negroes resent the business 
community because they've never been al- 
lowed to become a part of it. “Look around,” 
he says. “Except at Morton’s and a few 
others, community Negroes are hired only as 
porters or clerks or janitors—they’re not even 
salesmen.” 

The merchants aren't the only ones hurt 
by the destruction. Some of the employes 
will get their jobs back, but many are 
pounding the pavement looking for a new 
job. One negro standing on the street said 
angrily, “They put 10,000 black people out 
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of a job. I don’t have no job. They burned 
my place down.” 

“I got kids,” he said, 

A woman staring at the ruined shell of 
Morton’s remarked: “This is a shame. I been 
in this neighborhood 25 years, and we never 
had a store like this here.” 


MONEY NECESSARY 


Few of the businessmen on the block had 
full coverage on their losses, and extra money 
will have to come from somewhere. There is 
the possibility that some sort of emergency 
measures will be passed to aid victims of the 
riot. Another, readily available source of 
money is the Small Business Administration. 

Eugene Waldron, of SBA, says that vir- 
tually every businessman hit by the riot will 
be eligible for the agency’s Economic Oppor- 
tunity Program, which provides long-term 
loans to “economically disadvantaged per- 
sons.” Included in this category, Waldron 
Says, are any merchants whose business 
plight is not their own fault, 

If the determination of whether or not to 
stay in business is relatively simple, how- 
ever, the decision on where to stay in busi- 
ness has been complicated by outside factors. 

Bob Smith of the Redevelopment Land 
Agency explains that nobody, including the 
District government, knows at this time just 
what the future status of the primary riot 
areas will be, Some were slated for urban re- 
newal in five years or so, but the riot has 
accelerated the timetable. 

As Waldron puts it, There's no sense in a 
man’s going back into 14th Street if it’s go- 
ing to be razed within a year.” 


COUNSELING CENTER 


A counseling center for businessmen has 

been set up at the Lincoln Temple Memorial 
Church, 1701 11th St. NW. Representatives of 
insurance companies, SBA, RLA, the Public 
Utilities Commission, the Interracial Coun- 
cil for Business Opportunity and the Small 
Business Guidance Center will be on hand to 
answer merchants’ questions as best they 
can. 
But Smith stresses that the purpose of the 
center will be more to gather information 
than to disseminate it, since no decisions can 
be taken by city and federal authorities until 
the extent of the damage and personal hard- 
ship is known. 

The work must be carried out as quickly as 
possible, says Smith. “Somebody's got to go 
over this whole city and put something down 
on paper. Some determinations have got to 
be made.” 

There is considerable sentiment within the 
Negro community to have the white mer- 
chants leave the inner-city and have Negro 
merchants take their place. 

The Rev. Channing Phillips, president of 
the Housing Development Corporation, said 
Friday night. “We cannot simply put up 
again the same kind of city that was burned 
down. We face both the great opportunity to 
try something new and the necessity of doing 
it so the whole tragedy is not simply re- 
peated.” 

The businessmen, still smarting under 
their own losses, are apparently more con- 
cerned now about their own problems. At a 
meeting of businessmen who had suffered 
losses, held at the Montgomery County Jew- 
ish Center on Thursday night, Lebowitz was 
booed off the stage as he made a plea for 
understanding. 

At any rate, some merchants, including 
Lebowitz, are determined to stay. Lebowitz 
remarked: 

“I hope to keep my staff together and keep 
this going.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Apr. 14, 1968] 

Cameras CLICK Away: SUNNY EASTER FINDS 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA RELAXED AMID THE 
RUBBLE 

(By Duncan Spencer) 
Two little Negro boys in their Easter best 
poked through the glass and rubble at Man- 
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nattan Auto on 7th Street NW. They picked 
up a headlight; an elderly woman waved her 
cane. “Nobody can’t tell you nothing,” she 
fumed, shaking her head. 

Elsewhere on Washington’s sunny Easter 
morning, 200 troops lined up outside the 
Armory next to D.C. Stadium waiting for 
breakfast at 7:30 a.m. 

And the city’s languid Easter afternoon was 
the time for the games people play at Dupont 
Circle; pretending to read the paper, play- 
ing chess on a bench, displaying bare and 
dirty hippy feet, arguing potent arguments, 
strumming the same three chords on a guitar 
over and over to an audience of none, hearing 
news on a transistor radio. 

The heat in the air was swept away by 
zephyrs that scraped last year’s brittle leaves 
along the streets and seemed to carry away 
the memory of the wretched events of the 
previous week. 

But at the same time early churchgoers 
raised the strains of “Welcome Happy Morn- 
ing Age to Age Shall Say,” policemen were 
carrying the body of a 40-year-old Negro 
man, William P. Jeffers, from a burned-out 
basement in the 1500 block of 7th Street. He 
was the eleventh riot victim. 

By noon, 7th Street NW and 14th Street 
NW were clogged with cars occupied mostly 
by white people, gaping at the scars of the 
riot they had heard so much about crawling 
along snapping photos, staring from behind 
dark glasses. 

The sidewalks, even in the most ravaged 
blocks, were crowded with people, their black 
faces set off like inlay against vivid Sunday 
clothes and the lovely lillies children carried 
home. 

Photographers were everywhere, their eyes 
up to the front of the buildings, picking the 
worst spots, standing back and shooting end- 
less pictures of rubble, wreckage and broken 
glass, sometimes to the amusement of the 
residents. 

“What’s he going to do, put that in his 
scrapbook?” a man with a pair of toddlers 
said and laughed. 

No one on the sidewalk seemed the least 
interested in telling a tourist about the riot, 
even if he was a senator, like Gale McGee, 
D-Wyo., who drove the 7th Street stretch at 
about 2:40 p.m. in his yellow convertible, top 
down. 

But the conversations on the streets could 
have enlightened the sightseers. Some 
thought it was over for the summer. Others 
tried to explain why 7th Street was in ruins. 

Nurhal E. Ward works at Carter’s Amoco 
at 7th and O Streets, right next to the O 
Street Market, which somehow escaped being 
destroyed by the flames. 

“Don’t you think people will wait now and 
see what city hall does?” he asked. Carter’s 
was struck even though Carter, the owner, 
is a Negro. 

At 5 p.m. last Priday, Ward put the cash 
register in the back of his car, locked up the 
station, turned off the main gas switch, 
scribbled “Soul” on the window and took off. 

Yesterday he was puzzled, he said, even 
though he feels a strong kinship with the 
people on 7th Street. “You got to understand 
the credit merchants—I don't feel no compas- 
sion for them.” He noted that pawnshops and 
“easy” credit stores were usually run by white 
absentee merchants. 

“When that man sees you come in that 
door, he sees you're a black man, he knows 
you gotta come there—there’s always the 
feeling that something sneaky’s going on.“ 

More ominously, he spoke of a profes- 
sional woman he knew (he called her “the 
Ph. D.“), who would get gas at Carter’s. One 
day she whispered to him while he was mak- 
ing change for her: “Damn it, burn it down, 
all of it.” 

“And she was making $20,000 a year with 
her husband, both of them professional peo- 
ple,” he added with a shrug. 

Few yesterday were as philosophical or 
disturbed as Ward. 
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At 14th and T Streets NW, pictures of the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. in two large 
sizes were hawked, as well as lapel buttons 
with King’s picture and the words “I Have a 
Dream.” Violet ribbon was attached to the 
buttons. 

Hains Point was the city’s Coney Island 
all afternoon. Hundreds of soldiers had 
bivouacked on the west end of the golf 
course there, and soldiers stretched beneath 
the cherry trees. 

The soldiers have lost the look of patient 
endurance they had worn through the crisis. 
Yesterday they strolled at the water’s edge 
without their guns. They watched the sail- 
boats, or the girls; but a few still patrolled 
in jeeps, sweating under their helmets. 

White Washington relaxed, too, after days 
of tension and introspection. Visitors clam- 
bered as usual on the marble monuments, 
furtively picked the flowers, or wandered on 
the Capitol grounds. 

In Georgetown young girls tripped the 
streets in sandals and bright skirts after 
church. The balloon man of Wisconsin Ave- 
nue was at his station near N Street. “If the 
children’s happy, then everybody’s happy—,” 
he crooned. 

Later, at dusk, from the treelined homes 
behind the busy restaurant section of 
Georgetown, the tinkle of glassware floated 
through the air. 

From dim backyards and balconies came 
the song of laughter; one by one the lights 
came on from living room windows. 


Undemocratic: The Way We Nominate 
and Elect Our President 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, this 
past Saturday evening, April 20, it was 
my privilege to be the guest of Local No. 
340, Truckdrivers Union in South Port- 
land, Maine, and to present my views on 
the undemocratic method by which we 
nominate and elect our Chief Executive. 
The need for reform is, in my opinion, 
obvious and urgent. There are, no doubt, 
numerous Members of this body who 
share my concern. In hopes that my col- 
leagues will give serious consideration to 
the issues of reform, I am inserting the 
substance of my statement for their 
attention: 

LIBERATING AMERICAN VOTERS 
(By Congressman WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY) 


Electoral college reform will have little 
meaning if unaccompanied by reform in our 
procedures for nominating presidential can- 
didates. The path to the Presidency begins 
when each state picks its delegates to the 
National nominating convention. In the fifty 
states, there are fifty different systems for 
accomplishing that task. Generally, however, 
there are two ways, either selecting the dele- 
gates through a State convention or commit- 
tee process—or via the primary, a direct vote 
of the whole party membership. 

While only 16 states have primary contests, 
from March through the summer of every 
national election year, all the attention is 
focused upon them. In only six of these 
states are the delegates legally bound by the 
results of their respective primaries. In four 
states, the delegates may run uncommitted 
and in the remaining five states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, primaries have no legal 
bonds over the delegates to the National con- 
vention. Only about two of every five dele- 
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gates to each party national convention has 
been chosen through the primary procedure. 
I recently read a good summation of our pri- 
mary procedure—The first thing to be said 
is that primaries are important because of 
all the fuss made over them. 

Unfortunately, the State convention proc- 
ess lends itself more readily to undue influ- 
ence than the primary system. The conven- 
tion procedure lends itself to other move- 
ments which inhibit the democratic process 
even more, Favorite son movements have 
become a popular means by which to re- 
strict delegates by holding them to that can- 
didate through the first ballot of a conven- 
tion which is oftentimes the final and con- 
clusive ballot. The unit rule device inhibits 
free choice by requiring all of a state's dele- 
gates to abide by a majority of its member- 
ship vote. 

With the advent of television, the National 
nominating convention itself has become a 
spectator sport. The majority of Americans 
sit on the sidelines and watch—while others 
eliminate all but two men from the Pres- 
idential race. Watching this event has be- 
come almost as exciting as football contests 
on New Year's Day. Like football, most Amer- 
icans observe rather than participate. Unlike 
football, the outcome of the contest directly 
affects every overserver and nonobserver. 
That makes all the difference and that is 
why Americans must be given a greater, more 
direct and more meaningful participation in 
the nomination and subsequent election of 
the President. 

Party nominees should be chosen by votes 
of all concerned citizens through a national 
primary election—rather than by State dele- 
gations at National conventions. 

The electoral college and the need for its 
reform should be discussed now—because it 
is difficult to attract interest in reform when 
we are not face to face with a Presidential 
election. Under the present system, the 
American people vote indirectly by signify- 
ing a choice for an “elector” who is pledged— 
(but as evidenced in 1960, apparently not 
bound)—to support the party nominee. We 
are necessarily made more aware of the de- 
fects of the system now because we are ap- 
proaching the national election. We think 
in terms of winning individual votes to elect 
the President but we should not ignore the 
fact that individual votes do not elect a 
President. Let us be aware of the possibility 
that the electors we choose to do our voting 
may “not” register our choice. The last Pres- 
ident elected by a minority of the popular 
vote cast was to our benefit and good fortune. 
(John F. Kennedy received 49.48% of the 
popular vote to 49.23% for Mr. Nixon.) The 
next one could lead to our downfall. 

As we approach this election and expend 
our energies to elect our Party’s candidate, 
we should be impressed by the desperate need 
for liberating American yoters. For so many 
years, we have tolerated an arrangement born 
out of the belief that the majority of our 
citizenry was too ignorant to make such an 
important decision as to determine the Pres- 
idency of the United States. There was a 
time when the American people were ex- 
pected to tolerate that insult, but I don't 
know why they should tolerate it now. The 
inescapable fact that a man can become 


-President without the support of a majority 


of American voters should warn us of the 
chance that we may someday suffer from our 
lack of concern for reform. 

It has been pointed out by numerous his- 
torians that we have fortunately and some- 
times only narrowly escaped the dire con- 
sequences which can result from the electoral 
college system but this is not a good argu- 
ment for continuing the system. Perceiving 
the inherent defects, we must proceed to de- 
vise an instrument for the election of the 
chief executive which is consistent with our 
democratic beliefs. The President should be 
elected by direct popular vote. 

One of the champions of the effort for 
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reform is our Senior Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith, Speaking before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee March 2, 1966, she stated, “The 
Electoral college is doomed to be replaced 
by the direct election system. It is only a 
matter of time. Its years are numbered.” 
Senator Smith has actively pursued reforms 
since 1950. 

Without enacting urgently needed election 
reforms, we live with the constant threat 
that someday, the Presidential Election will 
again be thrown into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Imagine, if you can the catas- 
trophe of a President so chosen, elected by 
States, each having one equal vote to repre- 
sent its diverse interests and diverse popula- 
tion—whether large or small. Co: an 
Jonathan B. Bingham (D-N.Y.) has right- 
fully perceived the urgency of the matter 
and has introduced a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution which would remove from 
the House the mandate to select a Presi- 
dent when no candidate in the national elec- 
tion receives a majority of the electoral votes. 
The t provides for a runoff elec- 
tion between the two candidates with the 
greatest number of electoral votes if neither 
receives a majority. It also does away with 
the undemocratic system of unpledged 
electors. 

While my colleague’s amendment is ap- 
plicable to the present electoral system, it 
would, I believe, adapt to a popular and 
direct vote system should we succeed in re- 
forming the procedure. 

I am hopeful that the Congress will re- 
spond to the need for these election reforms 
by adopting legislation providing for direct 
primary nominations of the major candi- 
dates, by abolishing the electoral college sys- 
tem in favor of direct popular elections and 
by taking the necessary steps toward amend- 
ing our Constitution in accordance with Con- 
gressman Bingham’s objective to preclude the 
possibility that the Members of the House of 
Representatives should have the power to 
choose the President of the United States. 

In fino, we should make every effort to 
eliminate devices and procedures which tend 
to disenfranchise the American voter. 


Greece 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, on the anni- 
versary of the junta’s takeover, this 
week’s Time of April 26, 1968, reports 
that Greece’s economy has suffered a 
setback. While the “Old Fox” Papan- 
dreou remains under house arrest and 
his son and others are protesting the 
junta’s rule, tourism has fallen off by 
14 percent and foreign investment some 
30 percent below the 1966 level. The ar- 
ticle follows: 


Greece—A SORT OF CELEBRATION 


“This year, the day of the Lord’s Resur- 
rection coincides with the anniversary of our 
people's crucifixion.” (Former Premier George 
Papandreou.) 

As the Greeks observed their Orthodox 
Easter, which the Julian calendar places a 
week later than in the West this year, they 
also marked the end of their first year under 
military rule. To celebrate the occasion, the 
junta planned military parades, ordered 
flags flown from every building and issued 
new gold and silver coins bearing its symbol: 
the shadow of a soldier against the back- 
ground of a phoenix rising from the 
ashes. The regime of Colonel-turned-Pre- 
mier George Papadopoulos hinted that it 
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would make some surprise announcements, 
perhaps including an amnesty for many of 
its 2,500 political prisoners, 100 of whom 
were released just before Easter. And, in an 
effort to ensure that the celebrations would 
not be marred by dissident voice, it placed 
under house arrest two of its bitterest critics, 
George Papandreou, 80, the leader of the big 
and now banned Center Union Party, and 
Panayotis Kanellopoulos, 66, the last consti- 
tutionally appointed Premier. 

In Papandreou’s case, the precaution did 
no good. Anticipating a crackdown, “the Old 
Fox —as he is widely known in Greece 
slipped out before his arrest a recording of 
a ringing anti-junta speech to Britain, 
where the BBO's Greek-language broadcast 
beamed his defiant words into sets all over 
Greece. In the eight-minute speech, Papan- 
dreou, who was Premier in 1963-65, called 
on the free world to boycott the junta so 
that “it will be worthy of the name.” At 
home, he called on the Greek army to re- 
assess its own support of the junta in light 
of the fact that the ruling colonels had pro- 
duced no proof of a planned Communist 
takeover, their rationalization for seizing 
power. Under Greece’s stern martial law, 
Papandreou’s blast was tantamount to trea- 
son, but the junta took no further action 
against him for the time being, ridiculing 
his statement as a play for a return to power. 

Economic Slump: Though the junta has 
brought stability to Greece and taken a 
certain number of sensible steps, it has little 
to celebrate on its first anniversary except 
its own dogged determination to hold onto 
power. The country is still ruled by decree, 
and the press remains under tight censor- 
ship. Because of the period of political un- 
certainty that preceded the coup, the Greek 
economy, which had been growing nearly as 
fast as Japan’s, was headed into a recession 
even before the colonels seized power. De- 
spite all sorts of pump-priming measures, 
such as the cancellation of $260 million in 
farmers’ debts to the state bank, Greece's 
economy remained in low gear. 

Tourism fell 14% in 1967, and is off badly 
this year. The construction trade, Greece's 
second biggest industry after agriculture, has 
experienced a slump. Foreign investment has 
declined some 30% below the 1966 level. 
Though the junta has set Sept. 1 as the date 
for a plebiscite for a new constitution, few 
Greeks feel that the ex-colonels will step 
aside in favor of a representative govern- 
ment—though they may form their own 
party and permit elections if they think they 
are fairly certain of winning. Right now, talk 
of elections is extremely vague. Says Premier 
Papadopoulos: “You are asking the surgeon 
to plan out the patient’s summer vacation 
two years hence, while he is still strapped 
to the surgical table.“ 

Protest Movements: Strapped to the table 
as they are, Greeks at home either tolerate 
the junta’s rule or feel that they are helpless 
to do anything about it. King Constantine 
remains in exile in a Rome hotel, with little 
prospect of returning to Greece soon; about 
his only public activity recently was to be 
guest of honor at an international karate 
contest in Rome’s Olympic Village (he holds 
a black belt). Other Greeks abroad are not, 
however, so fatalistic; in city after city this 
week, they protested the military dictator- 
ship. Actress Melina Mercouri, who has made 
opposition to the junta a second career, flew 
into London for a demonstration in Trafal- 
gar Square, and similar rallies were scheduled 
for, among other places, Chicago, Montreal, 
Melbourne, Stockholm, West Berlin and 
Rome. 

The biggest of all were planned for West 
Germany, where there are 160,000 Greek 
workers. One of the speakers there was to be 
Andreas Papandreou, 49, the Harvard-edu- 
cated son of old George, who was released 
from a junta prison last December and has 
gone into exile to organize a resistance move- 
ment. Though the protest movements among 
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the Greek communities abroad are indeed 
unlikely to overthrow the junta, they never- 
theless succeed in discouraging tourists to 
Greece and businessmen from investing 
there. In the long run, the ex-colonels may 
find those measures more difficult to deal with 
than with an outright armed uprising. 


A Sad Easter in Greece 
HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday was Easter in Greece. 
It was also the first anniversary of the 
day American-made tanks were used by 
a small group of officers to end parlia- 
mentary government in Greece. The 
venerable George Papandreou, rightly 
predicting that the dictators would muz- 
zle him on the occasion of the anniver- 
sary, smuggled out of Greece a stirring 
and eloquent statement—one that our 
Government should not ignore. Mr. 
Papandreou has since been joined in his 
appeal by the former right-wing Pre- 
mier—Mr. Cannelopoulos—who is also 
under house arrest. Mr. Cannelopoulos 
addressed his appeal to the West to cease 
all support to the junta, through British 
Members of Parliament who met with 
him last week. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Papandreou's open- 
ing sentence must have caused many se- 
cret tears in Greece as his well-known 
but aged voice said: 

This year, the day of the Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion coincides with the anniversary of our 
people's crucifixion. 


The people of Greece rely on the BBC 
for news just as they did during World 
War IT. The BBC has now done them an- 
other great service by making it possible 
to hear the voice of one of their most be- 
loved leaders, who at the age of 80 is still 
so feared by the military junta that they 
cut his telephone wires and put him un- 
der house arrest, as Easter approached. 

Mr. Speaker, I place the New York 
Times front page news story as well as 
the text of Mr. Papandreou’s smuggled 
speech to his people in the Recor» at this 
point: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 18, 1968] 
TEXT OF THE APPEAL BY FORMER PREMIER 
PAPANDREOU OF GREECE 

(ATHENS, April 17.—Following is the text 
of a statement by George Papandreou, former 
Greek Premier, who is under house arrest, as 
received by foreign correspondents: ) 

This year, the day of the Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion coincides with the anniversary of our 
people’s crucifixion. The military coup of 
the 21 April has abolished all freedoms. It 
has abolished the freedom of the press. News- 
papers are not merely censored; they are ac- 
tually being written by the personnel of the 
junta. Their contents are uniform; only the 
headings are different. 

It has abolished the freedom of speech. No 
one may utter a word of criticism. He who 
does is at once committed for trial before 
a military tribunal, And the military trib- 
unals impose sentences of long-term impris- 
onment. In fact, even without uttering a 
word, thousands of citizens are arrested and 
deported to desolate islands, under strict 
police surveillance. 
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They have abolished the freedom of as- 
sembly, Even the meeting of a few people 
is a crime, subject to trial by military tribu- 
nal. The junta alleges that it has restored 
order. But this is not “law and order.” It is 
not the order of free men. It is the “order” of 
fear, the order of military tribunals. And this 
is a common characteristic of all totalitarian 
regimes. 

In order to justify the coup d’état, the 
junta has manufactured a myth—the myth 
that a Communist revolution was to be 
launched during the elections of May 28, 
1967 and that they had resorted to the coup 
in order to forestall it. “The country’s salva- 
tion is the supreme law,” they said, And they 
themselves hastened to become the “saviors.” 

The country’s salvation is indeed the su- 
preme law—but only if it is in danger. No 
such danger existed. As everybody has admit- 
ted since, the Center Union, the country’s 
greatest democratic party, would have 
emerged almighty from the election of May 
28. And the Center Union, as we have de- 
clared repeatedly, was both ideologically in- 
dependent and politically self-sufficient. 

The truth is that the myth of the Commu- 
nist danger was manufactured and the coup 
undertaken only to prevent our electoral 
victory. 

And the full proof that there was no 
danger of a Communist revolution has been 
offered by the junta itself. For a whole year, 
the junta has been carrying out investiga- 
tions and has failed to discover even a single 
weapon, either among the democratic camp 
or even among the Communists. Not a single 
weapon. 

How, then, could a revolution be launched 

by an unarmed people against a fully armed 
state? Only idiots could still believe this 
myth. 
The junta now declares that it has taken 
up the country’s rebirth. It denounces the 
“corrupt” past. And yet, never before, not 
even during the worst period of parliamen- 
tari has there been such demagogy 
and such favoritism. All those who had been 
voted into office have been dismissed without 
exception: mayors and members of munici- 
pal councils, the members of the governing 
bodies of cooperative societies, and lawyers’ 
and doctors’ associations and in general, the 
occupants of any elective office whatever. 
They have been replaced by relatives and 
favorites, whose main task is to send off 
telegrams of gratitude and to organize wel- 
coming parties. And thousands of honorable 
Officers and civil servants have been arbi- 
trarily dismissed. 


USE OF LIES CHARGED 


The junta first made use of a big lie in 
order to seize power, the He of an impend- 
ing Communist revolution. And now, it em- 
ploys another lie in order to stay in power. 
It used the fraud of the forthcoming plebi- 
scite and of elections in the indefinite fu- 
ture. A plebiscite on the new constitution 
is to take place on Sept. 1. No one knows 
yet what this new constitution will be. A 
dictatorship drawing up the constitution for 
a democracy! It is an absurdity. 

In the meantime, this dictatorship keeps 
publishing in the press articles of a draft 
constitution prepared by a committee ask- 
ing for a people’s opinion. In exchange for 
the complete abrogation of the constitution, 
the junta now offers the people the study 
of a constitution. This is adding mockery to 
tyranny. But this is not all. 

The people are invited to take part in the 
plebiscite, while being fully aware that, 
whatever its outcome, the junta will still be 
in power tomorrow. And, having pinpointed 
its “valiant” opponents—for everybody is an 
opponent—the junta will reform them by 
imprisonment and deportation. Such will be 
the “free expression” of the people’s will. 

I now address myself to the country’s 
armed forces. I understand their special sen- 
sivity in matters of national concern, which 
explains why, on April 21, 1967, they were 
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misled by the great lie that a Communist 
revolution was impending. But now the lie 
has been uncovered, There had neither been, 
nor is there now, danger of a Communist 
revolution. Yet the junta is still in power. 
Why? 

And now I address myself to the free 
world. We had hoped, after the Second World 
War, that Fascism had been definitely 
crushed and that it would not be able to 
make its appearance again, at least not in 
Europe. And yet it did. It is to our shame 
that its first reappearance should have taken 
place in our country, Greece, the cradle of 
democracy. 

However the fate of the junta will not re- 
main a local affair. Its fate will set a prece- 
dent, which will either encourage or disap- 
point, would-be dictators in other countries. 

That is why I appeal to the free world, to 
its peoples and governments. We ask their 
solidarity and support. We do not ask for in- 
terference in our international affairs. But 
they are entitled to determine their own 
policy. And international isolation, both 
political and economic, of the junta will 
lead to its immediate overthrow. And that is 
what we appeal for in the name of the en- 
slaved Greek people who we represent. 

By taking such an initiative, the free world 
will both honor and protect itself. It will be- 
come worthy of its name. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 18, 1968] 


PAPANDREOU ASKS WoRLD Boycott To Top- 
PLE REGIME—EX-PREMIER OF GREECE DEFIES 
HOUSE ARREST AND MARTIAL Law To ISSUE 
STATEMENT 


ATHENS, April 17.—Former Premier George 
Papandreou defied house arrest and martial 
law today to appeal to the world for help 
in toppling the army-backed Greek regime. 

The octogenarian leader of the Center 
Union party was put under house arrest on 
Monday to stop him from denouncing the 
regime, which on Sunday will mark its first 
year in power. 

In a statement that reached foreign cor- 
respondents tonight, Mr. Papandreou called 
for an international political and economic 
boycott that would lead to the junta’s over- 
throw. 

He stated that what he asked of the free 
world, its peoples and their governments was 
solidarity and support. “We do not ask for 
interference in our internal affairs” he said, 
but they are entitled to determine their own 
policy. And international isolation, both po- 
litical and economic, of the junta will lead to 
its immediate overthrow. 

The house arrest of former Premiers Papan- 
dreou and Panayotis Canellopoulos, the 
rightist leader of the National Radical Union, 
Monday night, was part of a bid by the re- 
gime to prevent farmer leaders from issuing 
hostile statements while the regime cele- 
brates its anniversary. 


ANOTHER EX-OFFICIAL DETAINED 


Demetrios Papaspyrou, president of 
Greece’s last Parliament, was also placed 
under house arrest today after having refused 
to retract statements critical of the regime 
made to foreign newspapers. 

Anghelos Angelousis and Efstathios An- 
thopoulos, Center Union Deputies, were ar- 
rested and the authorities prepared to deport 
them to the Aegean Islands. 

Mr. Papandreou's statement referred to the 
coincidence of the regime’s anniversary Sun- 
day with the Orthodox Easter Sunday. It 
said: “This year the day of the Lord’s Resur- 
rection coincides with the anniversary of our 
people's crucifixion. The military coup of 
April 21 has abolished all freedoms.” 

The statement attacked the Greek rulers 
for having seized power under false pre- 
tenses—on the assertion that they were 
averting a Communist coup. 

It said that for an entire year the junta 
had searched and investigated but had failed 
to find even a single weapon. 
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General elections were to have been held in 
Greece on May 28, 1967, five weeks after the 
military seized power. 

Mr. Papandreou’s statement derided the 
regime’s contention that it was cleansing 
public life. 

“Never before, not even during the worst 
periods of Parliamentarianism, has there been 
such demagogy, such favoritism,” the state- 
ment said. All elected officers were dismissed 
without exception, to be replaced by relatives 
and favorites whose main task is to send off 
telegrams of gratitude and to organize wel- 
coming parties.” 

Mr. Papandreou charged the regime with 
having added mockery to tyranny by staying 
in power on the pretext it had to hold a 
plebiscite on the new constitution and elec- 
tions in the indefinite future. 

It said that Mr. Papandreou had under- 
stood the susceptibilities of the armed forces 
in matters of national importance and this 
explained why on April 21, 1967, the troops 
were “misled by the great lie“ that a Com- 
munist revolution was impending. 


COULD BE TRIED 


The statement added that the lie“ had 
been uncovered, but it asked why the junta 
Was still in power. 

Under the present martial law, Mr. Papan- 
dreou's defiance could bring him before an 
extraordinary court-martial. Five-year jail 
terms have been dealt out by military tri- 
bunals for lesser offenses. 

This was the first major political state- 
ment by Mr. Papandreou, who was Premier 
of Greece from March, 1964, to July, 1965, as 
leader of the nation’s biggest political party, 
since his arrest on April 21, 1967, the night 
the military seized power. 

After detention in a hospital, Mr. Papan- 
dreou was sent home but was placed under 
strict confinement. His detention was lifted 
on Dec. 23, after Premier George Papadop- 
oulos had granted an amnesty for political 
offenses. Then came the house arrest on 
Monday. 

A spokesman for the regime said that Mr. 
Papandreou and Mr. Canellopoulos were “en- 

in excessive political activity that 
might disturb public order and security and 
might involve them in unpleasant adven- 
tures.” 


BBC BROADCASTS STATEMENT 


Lonpon, April 17.—The British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation tonight carried the voice of 
Mr. Papandreou and his defiant words to the 
Greek people. His statement was broadcast 
in the Overseas Service of the B.B.C. 

A tape recording was smuggled out to Lon- 
don. The B.B.C. would not disclose any de- 
tails, but it was reported here that Mr. Pap- 
andreou got the tape out before he was put 
under house arrest on Monday. 


Danger on the Horizon for the 
Small Broadcaster 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
now pending in the other body a pro- 
posed amendment to the copyright revi- 
sion bill which would require an addi- 
tional payment by broadcast media every 
time a record is broadcast. Such a pro- 
posal, if implemented, would no doubt 
double the costs of doing business—par- 
ticularly of small radio stations. It is 
obvious to me that recording artists are 
already benefiting from the exposure of 
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their songs to the public by radio sta- 
tions. In fact, if it were not for that 
exposure, many of those same recording 
stars would still be trying to “make it in 
the big time.” 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
carefully consider that latest assault 
against the small radio stations. 


Naismith Memorial Basketball Hall of 
Fame 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Nai- 
smith Memorial Basketball Hall of Fame, 
a striking new museum on the campus of 
Springfield, Mass., College just a few 
miles away from the site where Dr. James 
Naismith invented basketball, was for- 
mally dedicated last Tuesday afternoon. 

Several hours later the hall of fame 
held its first enshrinement dinner, an 
event honoring four basketball greats 
newly elected to the hall: Howard G. 
Cann, Clair F. Bee, Amory T. Gill, and 
Alvin F. Julian. 

I had the honor of addressing the 
hundreds of celebrated athletes, coaches, 
officials, and writers gathered in the hall 
of fame for the afternoon dedication 
ceremonies. It was a signal honor, Mr. 
Speaker, because the Naismith Hall of 
Fame is the finest sports museum in the 
United States. In scope, in beauty, and 
in sheer physical size it surpasses the 
Baseball Hall of Fame in Cooperstown, 
N.Y., and the Professional Football Hall 
of Fame in Canton, Ohio. Unlike these 
two museums, the Naismith Hall of Fame 
is dedicated to the totality of the sport 
it represents. Its exhibits recognize all 
aspects of basketball—the game’s humble 
beginnings in the Springfield YMCA 
School For Boys, its slow spread into 
amateur athletics, its astonishing growth 
over the past decade into a multimil- 
lion-dollar professional sport. 

John Bunn, a member of the hall of 
fame and chairman of its honors com- 
mittee, pointed out at Tuesday’s dedi- 
cation ceremonies that the museum “sur- 
passes the expectations of any of those 
who had something to do with it.” 

Tracing the events leading up to the 
construction of the hall of fame, Mr. 
Bunn neatly summed up the basketball 
world’s attitude to the museum by call- 
ing it “a dream come true.” 

Basketball’s famous teams and players, 
of course, are prominent among the in- 
dividuals and groups honored in the hall 
of fame. But the game’s coaches, offi- 
cials, innovators, writers, and historians 
are also given the attention they deserve. 
Of the four men enshrined in the hall 
of fame last week, for example, three 
have earned this honor for coaching and 
one for innovations and writings that 
helped shape the game. Here are brief 
biographies of these four basketball 
immortals: 

CLam F. Bee (1900 ) ELECTED 1967— 
CONTRIBUTOR 

Graduated from Grafton, West Virginia, 
H.S. 1917, B.A. from Waynesburg College 
1925, and M.A. from Rutgers 1932, Coach 29 
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years. Lost 7 games in 5 years at Rider, won 
95% of games at Long Island University 
1931-1952, including 43 straight. Undefeated 
teams 1936 and 1939. NIT Champions in 1939 
and 1941. Baltimore “Bullets” 1952-54. Mem- 
ber All-American Selection Board. Traveled 
and lectured extensively abroad. Rules In- 
novator including “3 Second” and “24 Sec- 
ond” Rules. Prolific writer including 5 
“Clair Bee” books in 1935 and many books 
and articles that remain valuable references. 
Received many coaching awards around the 

world, 
Howard G. Cann (1895- 
1967—CoacH 


Graduated from New York (Commerce) 
H.S. 1913 and New York University 1920. 
Great three sport athlete in high school and 
college. Member 1920 Olympic team. Led 
N.Y.U. to National AAU Title 1920 as its 
“Greatest All-Round Athlete.” Coached at 
N.Y.U. 35 years. Teams won 409, lost 232. 
Coach of Year 1947. East Coach 1948. Re- 
ceived N.Y. Writers Distinguished Service 
Award. NABC Merit Award 1967. Coached 
many great players in outstanding coaching 
career, 


) ELECTED 


Amory T. GILL (1901-1966), ELECTED 1967 
CoacH 

Graduated from Salem, Oregon, H.S. 1920 
and Oregon State University 1924. Captain 
and twice All-State 1919 and 1920. All Con- 
ference and All-American 1924. Coached 2 
years at Oakland, California, H.S.; 36 years 
at Oregon State where he won 599 games. 
Won Pacific Coast Title 5 years, Far West 
Classic 8 years. Fourth in NCAA Tourney 
1949 and 1963. Olympic Trials Coach 1964. 
NABC West Coach 1964. “Slats” was NABC 
President, 1957-58. 
ALVIN F. JULIAN (1901-1967), ELECTED 1967- 

COACH 

Graduated from Reading, Pennsylvania, 
H.S. 1919 and Bucknell University 1923. Won 
12 letters in high school and 10 in college. 
After playing pro football and baseball, began 
41 years coaching 3 sports at various times. 
In Basketball won 381 games at Albright, 
Muhlenberg, Holy Cross, Dartmouth, and the 
Boston Celtics. Teams were in 5 NCAA Tour- 
neys and 2 NIT Tourneys, won NCAA Title 
for Holy Cross in 1947. Won 3 Ivy Titles at 
Dartmouth 1956, 1958, 1959. Boston Writers 
Coach of Year, 1947; Philadelphia Writers 
Award, 1966. Coach NABC West Team 1965. 
NABC Merit Award 1967. “Doggie” was NABC 
President, 1966-67. NABC Metropolitan Award 
1967. 


The program for the enshrinement 
dinner honoring these men was as 
follows: 

PROGRAM 
GORDON CAMERON—GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
(President, Farm Credit Banks of 
Springfield) 

1. Invocation, Rabbi Herman E. Snyder. 

2. Dinner. 

3. Introductions, Mr. Cameron. 

4. Master of ceremonies, Curt Gowdy, 
NBC-TV. 

5, Alvin F. Julian Award to a New England 
basketball coach, Edward Markev, Pres. New 
England Basketball Coaches Assoc. 

6. Enshrinement ceremonies: 

A. Joe Lapchick presenting Clair F. Bee; 
Nat Holman presenting Howard G. Cann; 
Forrest Twogood presenting Amory T. Gill; 
Henry Iba presenting Alvin F. Julian. 

B. Presentation for enshrinement: John 
Bunn, chairman, Hall of Fame Honors Com- 
mittee. 

C. Clifford B. Fagan, president, Hall of 
Fame Board of Trustees. 

D. Clair Bee on behalf of enshrinees. 

E. Recognition of Hall of Famers. 

7. Hall of Fame prayer, Rev. H. Hughes 
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8. Principal address, Adolph Rupp, basket- 
ball coach, University of Kentucky. 

9. Benediction, Rt. Rev. Timothy J. Leary. 

Music by Ted Lockwood Orchestra. 


The program for the hall of fame’s 
dedication ceremonies: 


NAISMITH MEMORIAL BASKETBALL HALL OF 
FAME: DEDICATION ProcraM 3 P.M., APRIL 
16, 1968, PRESIDENT CLIFFORD FAGAN, 
PRESIDING 
I. Invocation: Rt. Rev. Timothy J. Leary. 
II. Introductions: Hall of Fame Trustees 

Hall of Famers. 

III. History of Hall of Fame: John Bunn. 
IV. Springfield, the home of the Hall of 

Fame; Rep. Edward P. Boland. 

V. Dedication prayer: Rev. H. Hughes 

Wagner, Pastor, Trinity Methodist Church. 
VI. Announcements, 

VII. Benediction: Rabbi Herman E. Snyder. 


I know my colleagues join me in wish- 
ing every success to the Naismith Memo- 
rial Basketball Hall of Fame, to its presi- 
dent, Clifford Fagan, and to its director, 
Lee Williams. The hall is a fitting monu- 
ment to basketball—the world’s most 
popular sport and the only major sport 
conceived wholly within the United 
States. 

The Springfield Union last Wednesday 
published an article on the hall of 
fame’s dedication ceremonies and en- 
shrinement dinner. With permission I 
insert this article in the Record at this 
point: 

Hoop HALL oF FAME ELECTEES ENSHRINED 
(By Jerry Radding) 

CHIcoree.—Basketball, which once had to 
fight for recognition as a major sport, won 
its most glorious victory here Tuesday night 
just a few miles from where the game was 
invented. 

The momentous occasion was the first en- 
shrinement dinner of the Naismith Memorial 
Basketball Hall of Fame. Special honors 
were conferred upon four new electees, Clair 
F. Bee, Howard G. Cann, Amory T. (Slats) 
Gill and Alvin F. (Doggie) Julian. 

FORMAL DEDICATION 

The Hall of Fame building, situated on the 
Springfield College campus, was formally 
dedicated in an afternoon ceremony. The 
showcase of basketball was opened in 
February. 

When these events were in the planning 
stage months ago, Hall of Fame executive di- 
rector Lee Williams remarked: “This will be 
basketball's finest hour.” 

The 500 in attendance, which included 
many of the men of high rank in the hoop 
field, must have agreed. 

Bee, coach of the famed Long Island Uni- 
versity Blackbirds and a prolific writer of 
books on the game, was presented for en- 
shrinement by Hall of Famer Joe Lapchick. 

Cann, coach at New York University for 35 
years and a member of the 1920 Olympic 
team received his honors from Nat Holman, 
another old Hall of Fame member. 


ON ORIGINAL CELTICS 

Holman and Lapchick both were members 
of the original New York Celtics. 

Forrest Twogood, assistant athletic direc- 
tor at Southern Cal, made the enshrinement 
presentation to Gill, late coach and All 
American at Oregon State. Mrs. Amory Gill 
made the acceptance. 

Making the enshrinement address to Julian 
was Henry Iba, immediate past-president 
of the National Association of Basketball 
Coaches. Mrs. Alvin Julian accepted honors 
for her late husband, who had a distin- 
guished coaching career at Albright, Holy 
Cross, Dartmouth and with the Boston 
Celtics. 

Another highlight of the dinner was the 
awarding of the Alvin F, Julian Bowl by the 
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New England College Basketball Coaches 
Association. Recipient was Rick Wilson of 
Amherst College, who just completed his 
20th season as head basketball coach. 

Ed Markey, president of the New England 
group, made the presentation. 


RUPP MAIN SPEAKER 


Adolph Rupp of Kentucky, winner of four 
NCAA championships and 23 Southeast Con- 
ference crowns, was main speaker. Rupp is 
an energetic member of the Hall of Fame 
board of trustees. 

Curt Gowdy, popular sportscaster who ad- 
mitted that he landed his first job in basket- 
ball, was master of ceremonies. Gowdy devi- 
ated briefly to baseball before getting to the 
business at hand. 

Eighteen of the 35 living Hall of Fame 
electees attended the dinner. Those appear- 
ing besides the new electees were Holman, 
Lapchick, Ken Loeffler, Chuck Hyatt, Bob 
Kurland, Branch McCracken, George Mikan, 
Col. John Roosma, Bernhard Borgmann, 
John (Honey) Russell, John Bunn, Bill 
Mokray, A. A. Schabinger, David Tobey, Andy 
Phillip, and Barney Sedran. 

General chairman of the dinner was Gor- 
don Cameron, president of the Farm Credit 
Banks of Springfield. 

Opening greetings were delivered by Mayor 
Frank H. Freedman of Springfield, President 
Wilbert E. Locklin of Springfield College and 
Melvin Holstein, president of the Joint Civic 
Agencies. 


STEEPED WITH SENTIMENT 


Clifford B. Fagan of Chicago, president of 
the Hall of Fame, presided at the dedication 
program, which was steeped with sentiment 
and nostalgia. 

Speakers were U.S. Rep. Edward P. Boland 
and Bunn, a Hall of Famer and chairman of 
the honors committee. 

“Built into these walls is the spirit of our 
country, since this is a truly American game,” 
said Cong. Boland. “This Hall of Fame will 
do much for the city, Springfield College and 
the game of basketball.” 

Bunn, who once coached basketball and 
served as athletic director at Springfield 
College, traced the history of the Hall of 
Fame from its humble beginnings in the 30s 
to the present. 


CREDITS EARLY WORK 


He credited the early work of Dr. Forrest 
C. (Phog) Allen, the late Dr. Edward J. 
Hickox of Springfield College and the Na- 
tional Association of Basketball Coaches for 
helping to make the shrine a reality. 

“This building epitomizes the life of Dr. 
James Naismith,” said Bunn. “It’s the saga 
of a man and his game. 

“It’s a dream come true. What we have 
here now surpasses all expectations of any 
of those who had something to do with it.” 

Following the building dedication the 
plaques of the four new electees were un- 
veiled in the honors court. There now are 
66 individuals and four teams in the Hall of 
Fame. 

Members of the clergy participating in the 
dedication and enshrinement ceremonies 
were Rt. Rev. Timothy J. Leary, Rabbi 
Herman E. Snyder and Rev. H. Hughes Wag- 
ner. 


Council Work Recognized 
HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 
Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, the Honorable Bog SIKES, and I 
have worked for some time with the sev- 


eral counties in northwest Florida in de- 
veloping the Northwest Florida Devel- 
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opment Council. We think this organiza- 
tion is going to add tremendously to the 
initiative of those counties in improving 
their economic well-being. I am happy to 
enclose a very fine editorial from the 
Graceville News of April 18, 1968, re- 
garding the council’s work: 
CoUNCIL WORK RECOGNIZED 


Significance of events during the past 
weekend can only be guessed at right now, 
but doors are opened to what could be one 
of the most exciting and far-reaching pro- 
grams in the history of the Florida Pan- 
handle. 

The Northwest Florida Development Coun- 
cil (NWFDC) officially received its certificate 
of designation as an instrument to handle 
Pp under the Economic Development 
Act (EDA). 

This, in itself, may not sound too exciting 
because we all have known of the existence 
of the Council since it was formed, and in 
some general way of the work it was to do. 
It was charged, very simply, with “develop- 
ing” Northwest Florida—at least, the ten 
counties in the council, and they comprise 
the major part of the geography of the Pan- 
handle. 

But this is not just another Chamber of 
Commerce, or Committee of 100, or other 
such organization. As important as these 
agencies are in their own localities, the new 
Council will work with a concept new to this 
area, and relatively new in the country. 

In the words of Dr. Bill Nagle, director of 
the Office of Development Districts of Eco- 
nomic Development Administration in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the Council can “speak with a 
louder voice than ever has been heard from 
this area.” This louder voice is to be used 
in defining and solving perplexing problems 
of unemployment, underemployment, sag- 
ging economies, recreational development, 
social and educational upgrading, cultural 
improvement, transportation—there literally 
is no end to the scope of its work, And it re- 


spects no county boundaries, no artificial 


lines which heretofore have separated neigh- 
bors and have served to keep local problems 
pretty well immune from solution. 

One of the more exciting facets of the 
Council’s work, now that its first phase of 
study and planning is over and it has re- 
ceived official designation, is the insistence 
that all people, of whatever station, of what- 
ever political persuasion, of whatever race, 
become actively involved in the work of the 
group. 

Nagle emphasized that this was not just 
another example of “committee work,” that 
the justifiable pride members of the Council 
have in reaching this first plateau must be 
shared and honestly felt by those with most 
to gain, the economically depressed and 
educationally inadequate and culturally de- 
prived. This, he said, is a major step forward 
for them, not for the Council. 

We have long advocated the disregard of 
county lines and city boundaries in the 
overall progress of our area. We have been 
encouraged by such limited activities as the 
vocational-technical school in Chipley, 
which serves more than one county; by 
Chipola Junior College in Marianna, which 
serves more than one county; by Vanity 
Fair's plans for a plant near Graceville, 
which will provide employment for more 
than one county; by efforts for a tri-city 
airport, which will serve more than one 
county. 

These are efforts destined to succeed, and 
no small part of their success is due to the 
inter-linking of interest and responsibility 
which transcends political boundaries. 

Now Officially designated, the Council 
can—indeed, is called on to—proceed with 
identifying specific areas of need, specific 
solutions and programs, and specific costs. 
Now working under the monitoring eye of 
the EDA regional office in Huntsville, Ala., 
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the Council has a direct line to sources of 
funds which, properly used, can transform 
the beauteous but poor Panhandle into a 
beauteous, thriving, vital area, where jobs 
are available for those who want them. 

To President DeVane Williams of Bonifay 
and other officers, directors and members 
of the Council we offer our sincere atu- 
lations for this recognition they have 
achieved; we offer our thanks for their many 
hours of labor in our behalf; and we offer 
our complete cooperation in helping achieve 
that prosperous and industrious, healthful 
and happy “promised land” that awaits. 

Once political subdivisions such as cities 
and counties recognize that as long as one 
person is unemployed, whatever his race, he 
is a drag on the economy of the area, and 
a liability on the tax burden carried by the 
productive. If those unemployed and under- 
employed can be made into productive, tax- 
paying citizens; if those uneducated and 
undereducated can be trained for a useful 
place in society, contributing their talents; 
if those with talent and education can be 
enticed to devote more of themselves to the 
cooperative effort, there literally is no end 
to the heights this area can climb. 


Birthday Celebration of Queen Isabella 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, today, Monday, April 22, 1968, 
we celebrate the birthday of Queen Isa- 
bella of Spain. If this determined woman 
had not seen fit to support the voyage of 
Christopher Columbus this land of ours 
would have a far different history. 

It is a pleasure to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD several of the many 
proclamations proclaiming April 22 as 
Queen Isabella Day. The person to whom 
much credit should go for his work in 
setting aside this day to honor Queen 
Isabella is John Paul Paine of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

John Paine's letter of April 4, 1968, 
and several proclamations are as follows: 


WasHINGTON, D.C., 
April 4, 1968. 
Hon. James G. FULTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR FRIEND FULTON: As the creator of 
Queen Isabella Day in the United States, I 
am delighted to let you know that proclama- 
tions are beginning to in from all over 
the country. I have been overwhelmed by the 
generosity of so many Mayors, City Managers, 
Governors and Congressmen. And now mil- 
lions will acclaim the Queen. 

States like Alabama, Vermont, Maine, Flor- 
ida, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
Maryland and cities like Albany, Bronx & Buf- 
falo, N.Y., Akron, Canton, Columbus & 
Youngstown, Ohio; Berkeley, Long Beach & 
Oakland, Calif., Houston, New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Detroit, Newark, St. Louis, Davenport, 
Iowa; Englewood, N.J., are just a few who 
have already issued documents honoring the 
Spanish queen. Some of the above have done 
so for the last three years as you know. 

Whether we are Democrats or Republicans, 
we Americans should all want to honor Isa- 
bella’s memory, because, had it not been for 
the shrewd intuition and calculated gamble 
of this daring queen, we might not be here to- 
day. History tells us that every other power 
of that day, turned the Navigator down when 
he approached them for financial aid. 
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You are to be congratulated, Mr. Fulton, 
for having introduced a bill better known as 
H.J. Res. 135, authorizing the President to 
proclaim April 22d of each year, as Queen 
Isabella Day in the United States. The above 
proclamations can only enhance its passage 
in the 90th Congress. I hope it is not left to 
die. Every Congressman and Senator is now 
aware of your Queen Isabella legislation, 

Looking forward to hearing from you 

Sincerely, 
JOHN PAUL PAINE. 
PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR, STATE OF 
ALABAMA 

Whereas, Christopher Columbus’ voyage to 
the New World in 1492 was made possible 
through support from Queen Isabella (1451— 
1504), Queen of Castile, wife of Ferdinand of 
Aragon; and 

Whereas, that voyage opened North and 
South America to settlement and develop- 
ment by European nations, laying the foun- 
dations for contemporary American societies; 
and 

Whereas, Spain prospered under Queen Is- 
abella's clear intellect, resolute energy, moral 
virtue and unselfish patriotism; and 

Whereas, the five hundred and seventeenth 
anniversary of the birth of Queen Isabella 
will be observed on April 22, 1968: 

Now, therefore, I, Lurleen B. Wallace, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Alabama, do hereby pro- 
claim Monday, April 22, 1968, as Queen Isa- 
bella Day in the State of Alabama and urge 
all citizens to mark this day with cere- 
monies appropriate to her honor. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and have caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Alabama to be affixed, done at the 
State Capitol in the City of Montgomery on 
this the 6th day of March, 1968. 

LURLEEN B. WALLACE, 


ATTEST. 
MABEL S. Amos, 
Secretary of State. 


PROCLAMATION, CITY OF DETROIT 

Whereas, the enthusiasm and support of a 
single ruler led to the discovery of America 
and the resounding effect this discovery had 
upon the history of the world, and 

Whereas this great ruler, Queen Isabella of 
Aragon and Castile, was the sole backer of 
Christopher Columbus, whose proposed expe- 
dition to the New World was contrary to the 
15th century concept of the world, and 

Whereas the shrewd intuition of Queen 
Isabella, as well as the financial support and 
risk taken by Her Majesty on behalf of Spain 
was responsible for uncovering the unknown 
riches of the Western Hemisphere, and 

Whereas the history of America has di- 
rect linkage to the birth of Queen Isabella 
on April 22, 1451 

Now, therefore, I, Jerome P. Cavanagh, 
Mayor of the City of Detroit, do hereby pro- 
claim Monday, April 22, 1968 as Queen Isa- 
bella Day in Detroit and urge all citizens 
to honor this Spanish Queen who was in- 
strumental in making the voyage of Christo- 
pher Columbus to the New World a reality. 

Given under my hand and seal this 16th 
day of April, 1968. 

JEROME P, CAVANAGH, 
Mayor. 


PROCLAMATION ISSUED BY THE MAYOR, 
Crry OF SACRAMENTO 

_ Whereas, Christopher Columbus’ voyage 
to the New World in 1492 was made possible 
through the support from Queen Isabella 
(1451-1504), Queen of Castile, wife of Fer- 
dinand of Aragon, and 

Whereas, that voyage opened North and 
South America to settlement and develop- 
ment by European nations, laying the foun- 
dations for contemporary American societies, 
and 

Whereas, Spain prospered under Queen 
Isabella’s clear intellect, resolute energy, 
moral virtue and unselfish patriotism, and 
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Whereas, the five hundred and seventeenth 
anniversary of the birth of Queen Isabella will 
be observed on April 22, 1968 

Now, therefore, I, Richard H. Marriott, 
Mayor of the City of Sacramento, do hereby 
proclaim Monday, April 22, 1968 as Queen 
Isabella Day in Sacramento and urge all 
citizens to honor this Spanish Queen who 
was instrumental in making the voyage of 
Christopher Columbus to the New World a 
reality. 

Issued: This 15th day of April, 1968. 

RICHARD H. MARRIOTT, 
Mayor. 
PROCLAMATION, CITY OF PROVIDENCE, 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 

Whereas, Christopher Columbus’ voyage to 
the New World in 1492 was made possible 
through support from Queen Isabella (1451— 
1504), Queen of Castile, wife of Ferdinand of 
Aragon, and 

Whereas, That voyage opened North and 
South America to settlement and develop- 
ment by European nations, laying the 
foundations for contemporary American 
societies, and 

Whereas, Spain prospered under Queen 
Isabella’s clear intellect, resolute energy, 
moral virtue and unselfish patriotism, and 

Whereas, the five hundred and seventeenth 
anniversary of the birth of Queen Isabella 
will be observed on April 22, 1968, 

Now, therefore, I, Joseph A. Doorley, Jr., 
Mayor of Providence, do hereby proclaim 
Monday, April, 22, 1968, as Queen Isabella 
Day in Providence and urge all citizens to 
honor this Spanish Queen who was instru- 
mental in making the voyage of Christopher 
Columbus to the New World a reality. 

In witness whereof, I, Joseph A. Doorley, 
Jr., Mayor of Providence, have hereunto set 
my hand and caused my seal to be affixed this 
4th day of April, A.D. 1968. 

JOSEPH A, DooRLeEY, Jr. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, Christopher Columbus’ yoyage to 
the New World in 1492 was made possible 
through support from Queen Isabella (1451— 
1504), Queen of Castile, wife of Ferdinand 
of Aragon, and 

Whereas, that voyage opened North and 
South America to settlement and develop- 
ment by European nations, laying the foun- 
dations for contemporary American societies, 
and 

Whereas, Spain prospered under Queen 
Isabella’s clear intellect, resolute energy, 
moral virture and unselfish patriotism, and 

Whereas, the Five Hundred and Seven- 
teenth Anniversary of the birth of Queen 
Isabella will be observed on April 22, 1968, 

Now, therefore, I, W. W. McAllister, Mayor 
of the City of San Antonio, do hereby pro- 
claim Monday, Aprill 22, 1968, to be “Queen 
Isabella Day” in San Antonio, Texas, and 
urge all citizens to honor this Spanish Queen 
who was instrumental in making the voyage 
of Christopher Columbus to the New World 
a reality. 3 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the City of San 
Antonio to be affixed this 4th day April, 1968. 

W. W. MCALLISTER, 
Mayor. 


PROCLAMATION, STATE OF FLORIDA 

Whereas, Christopher Columbus’ voyage to 
the New World in 1492 was made possible 
through support from Queen Isabella (1451- 
1504), Queen of Castile, wife of Ferdinand of 
Aragon, and 

Whereas, that voyage opened North and 
South America to settlement and develop- 
ment by European nations, laying the foun- 
dations for contemporary American societies, 
and 

Whereas, Spain prospered under Queen Isa- 
bella's clear intellect, resolute energy, moral 
virtue and unselfish patriotism, and 
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Whereas, the five hundred and seventeenth 
anniversary of the birth of Queen Isabella 
will be observed on April 22, 1968, 

Now, therefore, I, Claude R. Kirk, Jr., by 
virtue of the authority vested in me as Gov- 
ernor of the State of Florida, do hereby pro- 
claim Monday, April 22, 1968, as Queen Isa- 
bella Day in the State and urge all citizens 
to mark this day with ceremonies appro- 
priate to her honor. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Florida to be affixed at Tallahassee, 
the Capital, this 7 day of March A.D., 1968. 

CLAUDE R. KIRK, Jr. 
Governor. 
Attest. 
JIM ADAMS, 
Secretary of State. 


PROCLAMATION, STATE OF MAINE 


Whereas, Christopher Columbus’ voyage 
to the New World in 1492 was made possible 
through support from Queen Isabella (1451— 
1504), Queen of Castile, wife of Ferdinand 
of Aragon; and 

Whereas, that voyage opened North and 
South America to settlement and develop- 
ment by European nations, laying the 
foundations for contemporary American so- 
cieties; and 

Whereas, Spain prospered under Queen 
Isabella’s clear intellect, resolute energy, 
moral virtue and unselfish patriotism; and 

Whereas, the five hundred and seventeenth 
anniversary of the birth of Queen Isabella 
will be observed on April 22, 1968; 

Now, therefore, I, Kenneth M. Curtis, 
Governor of the State of Maine, do hereby 
proclaim Monday, April 22, 1968, as Queen 
Isabella Day in the State of Maine, and urge 
all citizens to mark this day with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and observances. 

Given at the office of the Governor at 
Augusta, and sealed with the Great Seal of 
the State of Maine, this Thirteenth day of 
March, in the Year of Our Lord, One Thou- 
sand Nine Hundred and Sixty-eight, and of 
the Independence of the United States of 
America, the One Hundred and Ninety- 
second. 

KENNETH M. CURTIS. 
GOVERNOR’S PROCLAMATION, THE STATE 
OF MARYLAND 


Whereas, Christopher Columbus’ voyage to 
the New World in 1492 was made possible 
through support from Queen Isabella (1451-— 
1504), Queen of Castile, wife of Ferdinand of 
Aragon; and 

Whereas, That voyage opened North and 
South America to settlement and develop- 
ment by European nations, laying the 
foundations for contemporary American so- 
cleties; and 

Whereas, Spain prospered under Queen 
Isabella’s clear intellect, resolute energy, 
moral virtue and unselfish patriotism; and 

Whereas, The five hundred and seventeenth 
anniversary of the birth of Queen Isabella 
will be observed on April 22, 1968; 

Now, therefore, I, Spiro T. Agnew, Gover- 
nor of the State of Maryland, do hereby pro- 
claim April 22, 1968, as Queen Isabella Day 
in the State of Maryland. 

Given Under My Hand and the Great Seal 
of the State of Maryland, in the City of 
Annapolis, this 20th Day of March, in the 
Year of Our Lord, One Thousand Nine Hun- 
dred Sixty Eight. 

By the Governor: 

SPIRO T. AGNEW. 


PROCLAMATION, STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Whereas, Christopher Columbus’ voyage to 
the New World in 1492 was made possible 
through support from Queen Isabella (1451- 
1504), Queen of Castile, wife of Ferdinand of 
Aragon, and 

Whereas, That voyage opened North and 
South America to settlement and develop- 
ment by European nations, laying the foun- 
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an 


Whereas, Spain prospered under Queen Isa- 
bella’s clear intellect, resolute energy, moral 
virtue and unselfish patriotism, and 

Whereas, The five hundred and seven- 
teenth anniversary of the birth of Queen 
Isabella will be observed on April 22, 1968, 

Now, therefore, I, Harold LeVander, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Minnesota, do hereby 
proclaim Monday, April 22, 1968, as “Queen 
Isabella Day” in Minnesota, and urge all 
citizens to mark this day with ceremonies ap- 
propriate to her honor. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Minnesota to be affixed at the State 
Capitol this twenty-first day of March in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-eight, and of the State, the one 
hundred tenth. 

HAROLD LEVANDER, 
Governor. 
JOSEPH L. DONOVAN, 
Secretary of State. 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Harrisburg, March 5, 1968. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. CLAYPOOLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Main Capitol Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dear Brut: As requested in your recent 
letter, I was happy to designate a Queen Isa- 
belle day in Pennsylvania, and the official 
pronouncement is enclosed for you to for- 
ward to Mr. Paine, 

Thank you for bringing this to my atten- 
tion, 

With kindest personal regards, 

Cordially, 
RAYMOND P. SHAFER. 


More U.S. Assistance for Latin America 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, during a 
recent series of meetings by the Foreign 
Policy Association, Dr. John Plank, a 
senior fellow at the Brookings Institu- 
tion, presented some excellent insights on 
what we should be doing in Latin Amer- 
ica in the next decade. He feels that 
Latin America offers the greatest prom- 
ise for moving from a traditional to a 
modern society. Latin America is of the 
west, with values and aspirations simi- 
lar to ours. 

Yet, our similarities can lead us into 
a trap, and cause us to become compla- 
cent, The United States and Latin Amer- 
ica, in Dr. Plank’s opinion, are now pull- 
ing further apart, culturally and eco- 
nomically, and this trend must be 
reversed. 

The United States tends to be crisis- 
oriented, responding to emergencies 
“with a good deal more zest and com- 
mitment” than we normally do. In Latin 
America political systems are very re- 
sistant to change. Hence the Communist 
threat can be put into a proper perspec- 
tive and we should have “more time to 
build carefully and wholesomely in one 
cooperative endeavor with progressive 
Latin Americans.” 

Cuba, in Mr. Plank’s opinion, is an 
unusual case, and should not worry us 
to any great extent, but in the coming 
years we will see more violence in Latin 
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America. However, this will be due 
largely to national and social concerns 
rather than Communist inspiration. 

In Latin America, we should be think- 
ing of $20 billion a year in aid from pub- 
lic and private sources, rather than $2 
billion. Economic aid is not enough. 


No amount of straightforward economic 
and financial assistance will achieve whole- 
some development in the absence of changes, 
marked changes, in the social and political 
dispensations, 


Aid must be more imaginative, with 
more involvement of voluntary associa- 
tions, business resources, and political 
organizations. 

Also, we must commit ourselves to the 
attainment of meaningful participant 
democracies in Latin America, Peace, 
progress, and participation are the three 
elements of political development, and 
we should give preferred treatment to 
governments which have achieved or are 
conscientiously working to achieve 
meaningful participation. 

The remarks make by Dr. Plank, as 
summarized above, deserve careful ex- 
amination. The full text follows: 


I want to consider with you several problem 
areas in inter-American relations which, I 
think, if more carefully attended to, might 
make possible much more fruitful coopera- 
tion between the two parts of the hemi- 
sphere than has been characteristic of the 
past. I do not want to suggest that inter- 
American relations are ever going to be 
easy—the power disparity is too great, the 
difference in life-styles between North Amer- 
ica and Latin America is too extreme, some 
features of the historical record are too 
deeply etched in stereotyped ways, to make 
easy interaction in pursult of common pur- 
poses very likely. But neither do I want to 
make a negative, a pessimistic projection. Of 
all parts of the developing world, Latin 
America, it seems to me, offers the most 
promise of making the transition from what 
has been labelled “traditional” to what we 
call “modern” status . for, however ap- 
paling may appear to us to be conditions in 
Latin America today, Latin America is still 
substantially farther along toward whole- 
some development than, I should think, are 
Africa, Asia, or the Middle East. Moreover, 
Latin America is of the west, western. For 
all that there are great differences between 
Iberian culture and Northern European- 
North American culture, still the values of 
Latin America are like our values, the aspira- 
tions of Latin America are like our aspira- 
tions, We can, in short, come closer to mutual 
understanding with Latin America than we 
can with peoples elsewhere in the develop- 
ing world. These are relative judgments, of 
course, and I repeat that I am far from want- 
ing to suggest that communication and un- 
derstanding are or can be easy . . . our com- 
monalities at the surface often conceal pro- 
found differences, cultural differences. 

Now, it may be said that full apprecia- 
tion of the dimensions and difficulties of the 
problems that perturb inter-American rela- 
tions can discourage us, lead to an attitude 
of resignation and withdrawal on our parts 
from Latin America. I confess I occasionally 
come close to succumbing to that mood— 
when one looks soberly at the obstacles to ef- 
fective cooperation, obstacles not only in- 
trinsic to the Latin American situation but 
also those that are part of our own United 
States situation (our decision-making ma- 
chinery, our own priority scaling of problems 
domestic and international,) I become, at 
least temporarily, mightly discouraged. That 
mood, however, is a function of my own im- 
patience, a function of despairing of ever 
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finding a way of tackling all the problems 
at once. And it is a mood that passes. There 
are things to do, things that can be done— 
and progress, as conceived by anyone who is 
not an apolcalyptic romantic, must be recog- 
nized to occur only at the margin, only in- 
crementally. 

Let me, then, run through a handful of 
topics that I think important in terms of 
our handling demands and challenges from 
Latin America during the coming decade 
more effectively and constructively than we 
handled them in past decades. 

First, let us take a look at the notion that 
has in a sense underlain our Latin American 
policy for generations—what Prof. Arthur P, 
Whitaker has called “The Western Hemi- 
sphere Idea.” That idea is now part of our 
national mythology, it being predicated on 
the belief that elements of geography, his- 
tory, and ideology have welded the states of 
this part of the world into a special kind of 
community, different from and potentially 
superior to areas and peoples elsewhere. It is 
the Western Hemisphere Idea that is cele- 
brated on Pan-American Day when we for- 
mally rededicate ourselves to the values of 
representative democracy, it is that idea 
which underlies the Rio Treaty of 1947 which 
geographically delimits this area and puts it 
out of bounds to extra-hemispheric powers. 
There is obviously much to the Western 
Hemisphere Idea—whatever may be its in- 
trinsic validity, that people in the Americas 
both North and South do believe in it makes 
it a force to conjure with. And it gives us 
something to build on. The difficulty is that 
it tends to lead us to a distorted picture of 
both our relationships with Latin American 
peoples and our relationships with peoples 
elsewhere, particularly peoples of the North- 
ern Hemisphere and Europe. In point of fact, 
the Western Hemisphere Idea is critically 
important, but important as an ideal to be 
achieved, not as a presumed fact upon which 
to predicate decisions and policy. I think 
that at present the United States and the 
states of Latin America are pulling further 
apart rather than growing closer together, 
whether one looks to the economic dimen- 
sion or more broadly to the cultural one. 
That trend I think needs to be reversed, but 
it will be reversed only when we recognize 
the superficiality of much of what we regard 
as the bonds of inter-American unity. There 
is no absence of rhetoric about the inter- 
American community, no absence of formal 
institutions to embody and advance the in- 
terests of that community. What we need 
to do now is give substance to the rhetoric 
and to the formal institutions. 

This brings me to a second point. We in 
this country tend to be crisis-oriented, we 
tend to respond to emergencies with a good 
deal more zest and commitment than we do 
to the long-term business of patient build- 
ing, particularly in that which pertains to 
our international policies. It is, for instance, 
quite improbable that the United States 
would have embarked on the Alliance for 
Progress had Vice President Nixon not been 
spat upon and stoned in 1958, had Fidel 
Castro not assumed power in 1959, had we 
not been able to put the Alliance for Prog- 
ress into an anti-communist pective, For 
years now we have been told that it is “one 
minute to midnight” in Latin America. What 
I want to suggest to you is that the crisis 
mentality is the inappropriate mentality with 
which to approach Latin American problems 
during the coming decade. We have simply 
got to think, both as a government and as 
@ people, in much longer time-perspectives 
in respect of building the inter-American 
community, achieving meaningful success 
for the Alliance for Progress, than we have 
done, It is not “one minute to midnight” in 
Latin America, if by that we mean that the 
region is about to explode into revolutionary 
violence or that the communists, however 
defined, are ready to spring into positions 
of power and to impose a totalitarian clamp 
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upon society after society. That there is suf- 
fering and that the suffering is increasing is 
true, that there are massive problems and 
that the problems are becoming more serious 
is true, that there are communists and that 
their number is increasing is true. But the 
power of tradition in Latin America is im- 
mensely strong, the institutional ruts—in 
many cases centuries old—are very deep and 
resistant, and the strength of the established 
forces (in oversimplified but widely accepted 
language, the oligarchy) is very great. We 
are not going to see collapse of Latin Amer- 
ican political systems—they are oddly stable 
and resistant to change, whether that change 
be oriented toward totalitarianism or toward 
constructive democratization. 

It would be deplorable if recognition of 
this fact should lead us to reduce our efforts 
to help Latin America through today’s very 
difficult transitional phase. On the other 
hand, recognition of it should help us put 
the communist threat into proper perspec- 
tive and it should be viewed by us as giving 
us more time to build carefully and whole- 
somely in our cooperative endeavor with 
progressive Latin Americans, We do not need 
to be stampeded into precipitous action, 
either dubious, crash projects under the Alli- 
ance for Progress or counter-productive ac- 
tivity in the name of anti-communism. 

We in this country may be disappointed 
at the slow progress of the Alliance for 
Progress; but we can take—if we wish—a 
certain wry satisfaction from the fact that 
the totalitarians of the left and right are 
every bit as frustrated as we. Let me make 
this, the third point, a little more explicit. 
Cuba frightened us badly, and we have op- 
erated on the assumption that additional 
Cubas were not only possible but likely. 
(Fidel, of course, has operated on the same 
assumption.) But in crucially important re- 
spects Cuba was sui generis in this hemi- 
sphere. Cuba was a tight little island in that 
(a) it was an island; (b) it was highly de- 
veloped by relevant Latin American stand- 
ards with good transportation and commu- 
nication, a fairly homogeneous population; 
(c) Batista was a peculiarly loathsome dicta- 
tor while Fidel was a particularly and roman- 
tically attractive leader who probably de- 
ceived himself and certainly deceived the 
Cuban people as to his eventual orientation 
and goals; and (d) Fidel was able to export 
his opposition, most of whom of course left 
Cuba voluntarily. These are not conditions 
that are to be duplicated elsewhere. Also, I 
think it possible that we during the years 
ahead will misinterpret both Cuba’s role in 
the western hemisphere and the nature of 
revolutionary movements in Latin America. 
While we North Americans naturally enough 
focus on Cuba’s—or more accurately, Fi- 
del’s—efforts to export his revolution, if we 
reflect we recognize that a very small part 
of Cuba’s resources and energies are spent 
in that direction. Most of Fidel’s time and 
almost all of most Cubans’ time is devoted 
to domestic Cuban concerns, whether grow- 
ing sugar cane or consolidating the revolu- 
tion or enjoying baseball. Fidel, in other 
words, is not playing a role in Latin America 
even remotely comparable to that played by 
Ho Chi Minh, whatever Fidel’s rhetorical 
pretensions may be. As for the revolutionary 
movements, whe shall undoubtedly see more 
rather than less violence in Latin America 
during the decade ahead as numbers, grow- 
ing numbers, of Latin American young peo- 
ple (including some of the region’s most 
gifted and dedicated) despair of accomplish- 
ing necessary change peacefully and opt for 
the route of violent overthrow of institu- 
tions. We would err seriously if we were to 
regard their activity as being motivated by 
any widespread desire to subject their coun- 
tries to the hegemony of Havana or Peking 
or Moscow. They may call themselves com- 
munists—not all of them will—but theirs is 
primarily a national and a social, not an 
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ideological, concern. Our usual reaction to 
such men, of course, is to fear and distrust 
them. And of course to the extent that we 
indiscriminately brand these men commu- 
nists, we often play into the hands of Latin 
America’s most reactionary elements. 

Regrettably we are in some contexts obliged 
to work with such reactionary elements, for 
they are in control of their governments, and 
the Alliance for Progress—which is our = 
stitutional arrangement for promoting peace 
ful change, the “revolution in freedom” of 
which President Frei speaks—is to a very 
substantial degree a government-to-govern- 
ment operation. It is for this reason that 
some Latin Americans believe the Alliance 
was doomed from the outset—could anyone 
realistically expect, ask they, that the 
oligarchy would cooperate in its own planned 
destruction? But the problems of the Alliance 
as presently set up go beyond that, for the 
Alliance, designed in 1961 to provide from 
both public and private sources a total of 
$2,000,000,000 a year of developmental as- 
sistance from the United States, is quite 
inadequate to make more than a scratch 
on the surface of Latin America. What we 
need to do—something that is very difficult 
for us to do as long as Vietnam and our 
domestic problems put such a heavy claim 
on our resources—is to think about ways 
through which vastly increased amounts can 
be made available to the Latin Americans for 
their developmental programs. From all 
external sources—external, that is, to Latin 
America—we should be thinking in terms 
of 20 billions rather than 2; and we are very 
far from that. If we were prepared during 
the next decade really to think about chang- 
ing our trading posture vis-a-vis Latin 
America, giving them easier access to our 
markets, making Latin America truly a pre- 
ferred area, we might get some distance 
toward the 20 billion annual goal. 

I suspect, though, that the Alliance got off 
on the wrong foot and is disappointing to 
most of us because of an initial miscom- 
prehension, namely, that development is 
primarily an economic matter, something 
that occurs when adequate financial and 
technical resources are made available. 
Actually, development, depending as it does 
upon appropriate values, attitudes, cultural 
sets, depending as it does upon the motiva- 
tions of persons, of individuals, is much more 
a cultural and political phenomenon than 
it is economic one. Or to put it a bit dif- 
ferently, no amount of straightforward 
economic and financial assistance will achieve 
wholesome development in the absence of 
changes, marked changes, in the social and 
political dispensations. 

During the next decade, therefore, I would 
urge us to rethink developmental priorities 
and to assign primacy to the political and 
cultural dimensions as against the narrowly 
economic ones. When we do begin to think 
in these ways, alternative courses of action 
appear to us; and also we discover that we do 
have resources here at home that, properly 
deployed, sensitively used, would vastly in- 
crease the amount of help we can give Latin 
America that, we hope, would speed Latin 
America’s development. There is not time 
here to explore the possibilities, but I think 
of what could be done through more imagina- 
tive use of our voluntary associations, more 
imaginative use of our business resources, 
more imaginative and courageous use of our 
political organizations. There are problems 
and risks here, of course: problems of inade- 
quate knowledge of the Latin American 
situation, problems of insensitivity on the 
part of many North Americans, risk deriva- 
tive from the charge of “intervention”—for 
we are here getting close to some very sensi- 
tive areas. But let it be said that under the 
Alliance for Progress as presently set up, pro- 
gress is not occurring, and the rich are get- 
ting richer while the poor are getting poorer. 
Unless we move strongly and creatively into 
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new areas, we are simply going to suffer one 
frustration after another. 

Creativity here does oblige us to make 
some difficult distinctions and judgments. 
We are obliged to commit ourselves firmly 
and openly to the attainment of meaning- 
fully participant democracy—something to 
which the Latin Americans themselves have 
been formally committed for a century and 
a half—and really to work, to bring our pres- 
sures to bear, to make that achievement 
possible. But at the same time we are obliged 
to recognize that political development is a 
highly complex process, one that requires the 
reconciliation of three only awkwardly com- 
patible ingredients, public order, increased 
productivity, and popular involvement, or 
to put the matter alliteratively, peace, prog- 
ress, and participation. Doctrinaire opposi- 
tion to military regimes is therefore as ill- 
advised as the doctrinaire assumption that 
Latin Americans are simply not capable of 
democratic development. My own view, how- 
ever, is that participation is itself intrinsi- 
cally valuable and achievement of meaning- 
ful participation ought to entitle those gov- 
ernments that attain—or are working con- 
scientiously for its attainment—to a pre- 
ferred status in our eyes and in the alloca- 
tion of our resources. I think, though, that 
there is no society in this hemisphere—not 
Paraguay, not Haiti—in which the United 
States, in either its public or its private 
sector—could not find meaningful oppor- 
tunities to promote political development; 
and I think that political development is 
the frontier area along which we should be 
moving most innovatively during the coming 
decade. 

In summary, let me say two things: (1) 
Unless we and the Latin Americans really get 
to work on constructive development, with 
primary emphasis on political development, 
nothing much is going to happen in Latin 
America during the decade ahead. The region 
will not slide off toward totalitarianism—the 
communists and others lack that capability; 
but neither will the region move forward in 
directions and at a rate satisfactory to us 
and responsibly progressive Latin Americans. 
Rather, the area will continue to oscillate 
between spurts of ill-coordinated forward 
movement and sharp retrogressions, periods 
of reasonable tranquility interrupted by 
sporadic manifestations of violence. In 
short, we shall see the continuation of a slow 
descent toward social and political tragedy. 
(2) On the other hand, if we in the United 
States, using both increased public and 
vastly increased private resources and work- 
ing in league with our forward-looking Latin 
American friends, really put our innovative 
capacity and our creative energy to work on 
the developmental challenge in Latin Amer- 
ica, we may well surprise ourselves at the 
progress we can make. Latin America is diffi- 
cult, no question about it. But no other area 
of the developing world offers more in the 
way of opportunity for constructive en- 
deavor, offers more possibility to demon- 
strate that meaningful democracy is not an 
historical sport, to be enjoyed only briefiy 
by a tiny, privileged minority of the earth’s 
billions of persons, If we believe in democ- 
racy—as you and I do—let us get to work, 
then, systematically and soberly to make it 
relevant and operational for our brothers in 
Latin America. 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, every 
day that goes by underscores the loss 
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suffered by all of us when Dr. Martin 

Luther King, Jr., was assassinated. I is- 

sued a statement expressing some of my 

sentiments and I insert it at this point in 

the Recorp: 

STATEMENT ON THE ASSASSINATION OF MARTIN 
LUTHER KING 


The assassination of the apostle of non- 
violence is the greatest tragedy of its kind 
since the death of President Kennedy. It 
was no doubt the work of a diseased mind, 
but there is something fearfully wrong with 
a society that produces such diseased minds. 
All of us—whites and blacks alike—should 
rededicate ourselves to the goals toward 
which Dr. King was striving and for which 
he gave his life. What has happened—ap- 
parently at the hand of a white man—is a 
shame upon all whites. Let it be the signal 
for swift action to eradicate the evils Dr. 
King was struggling against. But let it not 
be a signal for a violent vengeance. Such 
vengeance, however understandable, would 
serve only to redouble the calamity and to 
make mockery of the sacrifice. 


Milwaukee’s WTMJ Opposes Municipal 
Industrial Financing 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. ZABLOC KI. Mr. Speaker, seldom 
have the people of Wisconsin been so 
united on an issue as they are on their 
opposition to the practice of municipal 
industrial financing. 

For that reason, there was broad ap- 
proval for the recent Treasury Depart- 
ment action ruling that the tax exemp- 
tion on industrial development bonds 
would be abolished. 

Subsequent Senate action overturning 
the Treasury action was received with 
considerable concern. That concern 
turned to approbation as the Senate re- 
versed itself and adopted Senator RIBI- 
corr's amendment which would end 
municipal financing by congressional 
consent. 

Wisconsin residents are hopeful that 
the House-Senate conference on H.R. 
15414, the pending tax bill, will decide 
one of two courses of action. Either the 
Ribicoff amendment should be accepted 
in its entirety or the entire matter should 
be dropped and the earlier Treasury De- 
partment ruling be allowed to stand. 

We in Wisconsin have had enough of 
the “plant piracy” that has resulted 
from municipal industrial financing. We 
are tired of having our pockets picked 
in extra taxes to pay the way for tax- 
exempt bonds for building factories in 
other States. We are disgusted with the 
concept of “State socialism” which un- 
derlies the practice of industrial devel- 
opment bonding. 

The sentiments of our Wisconsin peo- 
ple on this issue were stated very well 
recently in an editorial broadcast on ra- 
dio and television by one of the Nation’s 
most responsible and community-minded 
stations, WIMJ-TV of Milwaukee. I in- 
clude the text of that editorial at this 
point and urge the attention of my col- 
leagues to it: 
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We voiced concern last week when the 
senate took a stand against a treasury de- 
partment ruling to end tax exemptions on in- 
dustrial development bonds. Subsequently, 
the senate reversed itself and legislated an 
end to the unfair tax loophole, effective next 
January Ist. Wisconsin is one of eight states 
that did not permit municipalities to issue 
tax free bonds to lure industries with the 
promise of cheap leases for their plants. 
Hopefully, such pirating of firms to locations 
having lower operating costs at the ex- 
pense of federal taxpayers now will diminish. 
And investment money attracted to such 
bonds will instead flow to municipal issues 
in the public areas—such as schools, water- 
works, sewers, public hospitals and roads. 

States should continue to compete with 
each other for industries, but they should 
compete fairly. Wisconsin has been at a 
serious disadvantage, despite its attempt to 
hold industries by means of municipal as- 
sistance through industrial development 
corporations. These coporations are able to 
legally assembly land for industrial expan- 
sion purposes and also to aid in attracting 
financial assistance, These industrial cor- 
porations are widespread and, at last count, 
there were 280 in Wisconsin. They have been 
a big factor in keeping at least some smaller 
plants from moving out of the state. In a 
few instances parts of big companies were 
successfully held in Wisconsin. Most im- 
portant are the jobs that are saved for our 
own residents and the new jobs that are 
created by heln from the industrial develop- 
ment corporations. 


Memorial at Lincoln’s Tomb 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a memo- 
rial service for Rev. Martin Luther King 
was held April 7 at Lincoln’s tomb in 
Springfield, Ill., attended by about 3,000 
people. Rev. Negil McPherson, pastor of 
Zion Baptist Church, was in charge of 
the biracial, interfaith service. Invoca- 
tion was by Msgr. John Bretz, pastor of 
Christ the King parish. Rev. Richard 
Paul Graebel, pastor of First Presbyte- 
rian Church, read excerpts from Rever- 
end King’s speeches. Rabbi Meyer Abra- 
mowitz of Temple B’rith Sholom, offered 
the memorial prayer. Vocal solos were by 
Mrs. Margie Jones, and Rev. Joseph Al- 
brecht, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church, gave the benediction. 

The stirring, inspirational, memorial 
sermon, by Rev. Rudolph S. Shoultz, pas- 
tor of Union Baptist Church, included 
these statements: 

Everywhere in our world, since last Thurs- 
day men of goodwill have been in great sor- 
row and we don’t have to remind you why we 
are here. 

As I sat at my desk to prepare this mes- 
sage, I remember a statement he made to 
me in 1960, when we were in Buffalo, N.Y. 
He said, “Shoultz, non-violence is the only 
thing that we can do to express our griev- 
ances, so that the people of the United 
States can hear.” 

To many of us his death was a shock, but 
now that the shock is quieting down, one 
thing all of us can say, because he was 
here, he left the world richer, 

We are grieved because of the death of this 
our “Modern Emancipator.” He has given to 
those of us of color, new hopes when we 
were hopeless, new inspiration when we were 
lost, and down with despair, new ideals of 
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this country and new purpose of these United 
States, when we have lost hope in a country 
that says, “All men are created equal” and 
would not live up to that phrase. 

Standing here at this spot, I think Spring- 
field does have an ideal place for such an oc- 
casion, for here lies the body of a man, who 
was slain by a sniper’s bullet, but, this did 
not stop the cause for which he gave his life, 
and let us serve warning that the cause for 
which Dr. Martin Luther King gave his life 
will not stop, for we have tasted the sweet 
wine of freedom, and we know that our voice 
should be heard. We are teaching our chil- 
dren the real meaning of, “One Nation under 
God.” We have also come to realize the mean- 
ing of “The Land of Liberty,” and this cause 
or ideals will not die. Of course the one who 
pulled the trigger on Thursday and those 
who may rejoice of his death, will never 
know how much these ideals have burned in 
our hearts and become a part of our lives, 

Some have even said that Dr. King was 
sold out to the Communists because of his 
non-violence attitude toward the war in 
Viet Nam. 

But, if you had ever had any dealings with 
that great leader, Our Modern Emancipator, 
you would have known that he was not for 
sale at any price, for he was already Sold 
Out to A Master From Whom He Was De- 
termined To Never Let Go, Therefore, we 
know he was priceless, 

To us he was like Abraham, he went where 
he was called and was faithful in all things, 
even unto death. 

To us he was like Moses, he led us from 
doubts and fears to confidence, even in the 
face of many difficulties, 

To us he was like Joshua, he gave us love 
for this country and was willing to fight and 
suffer for its success. 

To us he was like Jonathan, he met many 
of us, discouraged, brother, and cheered us 
by giving us the strength. 

To us he was like Isaiah, he constantly 
pointed to us, the brighter days and a better 
tomorrow. f 

Even in this last known public rally he 
said he may not enjoy it, but he knows it is 
coming. 

Dr. King inspired us in 1963, with his 
dream that one day “My black children and 
my neighbors white children will walk hand 
in hand singing. Free at Last, Free at Last, 
Thank God, Iam Free at Last.” 

He has inspired us with the meaning of 
the words of Christ, “Not only to go the mile 
that is asked of Thee, 

but, go the other, 

Not only to give your cloak, but your coat, 

Not only take the slap on one cheek, but 
turn the other,” 

Because of the inspiration we received from 
him, we come to know and understand that 
freedom cannot be gained by riots, looting, 
burning or any other means, but through the 
process of non-violence. 

Because of him we know and come to un- 
derstand that the cause for which he lived, 
the principles and philosophy for which he 
gave his life will be our marching cry, until 
the unseen shackles of slavery will finally be 
removed, until we can say whether it is on 
the battlefields of Viet Nam, I am an Ameri- 
can, not just a black American but, an 
American. 


Another King Exhorts to Violence 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Star today carried a UPI 
dispatch concerning the proposed poor 
people’s campaign which will culminate 
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in a march in Washington, D.C., late in 
the month of May. The brother of the 
late Rev. Martin Luther King, the Rev- 
erend A. D. King was quoted as saying: 

We are going to Washington and disrupt 
Washington so it cannot function unless it 
does something about the black folk. 


Reverend King was also quoted as say- 
ing that if violence comes, it “will come 
only on the seed of white racism and this 
is not our fault.” 

This policy of disrupting Washington 
is, of course, the plan laid down by Mar- 
tin Luther King before his violent death 
recently. Every concerned citizen was 
shocked at the vicious slaying of the 
civil rights leader, and everyone is anx- 
ious that his slayer, or slayers, is quickly 
apprehended and punished. But, in the 
interest of the maintenance of law and 
order, it must be remembered that any 
policy of civil disobedience is as former 
Supreme Court Justice Charles Whitaker 
puts it “active, overt, willful mass viola- 
tions of our criminal laws.” 

In July 1967, the late Reverend King 
stated: 

I can’t recommend burning down Cleve- 
land. We end up getting killed more than 
anyone else and our businesses get burned. 


It would seem that Reverend King was 
not as much concerned with the moral 
aspect of burning a city as with the 
penalties accruing from the act. 

At another time Reverend King re- 
verted to the moral approach when he 
declared: 

It may be necessary to engage in such 
acts. Often an individual has to break 


a particular law in order to obey a higher 
law. 


It is apparent that the proposal of 
policies of civil disobedience, as espoused 
by Martin Luther King are based on very 
unstable foundations. 

Just as his brother proposes in his 
coming march, Martin Luther King 
sought to create dangerous situations 
while at the same time placing the blame 
for possible violence or disorder on 
others. In his book, “Why We Can’t 
Wait,” he stated: 

The purpose of our direct-action program 
is to create a situation so crisis-packed that 
it will inevitably open the door to negotia- 
tion.. . . Actually, we who engage in non- 
violence direct action are not the creators of 
tension. We merely bring to the surface the 
hidden tension that is already alive. We 
bring it out in the open, where it can be 
seen and dealt with. 


It is certainly high time that we rec- 
ognize that, regardless of how many dis- 
claimers of violence are made, the disrup- 
tion of the orderly processes of city life 
are violations of criminal law. Justice 
Whitaker went right to the heart of the 
matter when he stated: 


Active and overt acts willfully committed 
in violation of our criminal laws are crim- 


inal violations and not civil disobedience.” 


Under unanimous consent I include 
the article, “Plan for March of Poor 
Listed,” appearing in the Washington 
Star of April 22, 1968, in the RECORD, at 
this point: 

PLAN FOR Marcu OF Poor LisTED—ABERNATHY 
HEDGES ON CAMP-IN SITES 

ArLANTA.—A full timetable for marchers 

coming to Washington for the Poor Peoples’s 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Campaign was announced yesterday by the 
successor to the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. 

The Rev. Ralph Abernathy, who now heads 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, hedged again on announcing locations 
where campaigners would “camp-in” in tent 
and frame dwellings during the demonstra- 
tion, which starts with an advance party of 
negotiators in Washington April 29. 

A Washington coordinator, Anthony Henry, 
however said Saturday the campaigners 
would attempt to use the Mall for their 
“City of Hope,” whether permission is 
granted or not. Interior Secretary Stewart 
L. Udall indicated last week permission 
would probably not be granted. 


THREE-PRONGED MARCH 


Abernathy will launch each phase of the 
three-pronged March to the Nation’s Cap- 
ital—from the South, the Midwest and the 
Northeast. 

Planned by King to pressure the Johnson 
administration and Congress to take action 
to help the nation’s poor, particularly in 
Negro ghettos and on tenant farms, the 
active campaign will begin May 2 at Memphis, 
Tenn., from the spot at the motel balcony 
where King was slain by a white sniper 
April 4. Abernathy will place a memorial 
plaque on the Lorraine Motel balcony. 

King's brother, the Rev. A. D. King, told 
his congregation at Louisville, Ky., yesterday 
that “We are going to Washington and dis- 
rupt Washington so it cannot function unless 
it does something about the black folk.” If 
violence comes, he said, it “will come only 
on the seed of white racism and this is not 
our fault.” 

Here is the timetable announced for the 
campaign: 

April 29—Abernathy heads 100-man dele- 
gation of Negroes in talks with government 
officials to present their demands. 

May 2—Abernathy lays memorial plaque 
in concrete of Lorraine Hotel balcony, leads 
march toward Marks, Miss. 

May 4—March arrives in Marks to help 
local residents prepare mule-drawn wagon 
train which will wind its way through the 
South to Washington. 

May 6—Second caravan leaves Jackson, 
Miss. in church buses for stops in Alabama 
to recruit more demonstrators. 

May 7—Wagon train caravan, the main 
Southern contingent, begins trek to Wash- 
ington via Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina and Virginia. 

May 8—Chicago Caravan leaves for Wash- 
ington. 

May 9—Boston caravan leaves for Wash- 
ington. 

May 12—First caravan reaches Washing- 
ton 


May 18—Construction of shanty town 
begins in “prominent place” in Washington, 

May 16—Chicago caravan arrives in Wash- 
ington. 

May 17—Boston caravan arrives in Wash- 
ington. 

May 18—Southern caravan reaches Wash- 
ington. 
May 21—Major demonstrations begin. 
May 30—Mass march through downtown 
Washington with all caravans and “thou- 
sands” of local Negro residents. 


Tet Offensive Disruption Held 
Exaggerated 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said and written con- 
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cerning the recent Communist Tet offen- 
sive. We have heard assertions that the 
offensive dealt a crippling blow to the 
rural pacification program and inflicted 
serious psychological damage on the 
South Vietnamese people. It is my opin- 
ion that these assertions are inaccurate 
and do not reflect the true picture of the 
effect of the Communist offensive. 

An excellent estimate of the results of 
the Tet offensive appeared in an editorial 
in the April 16 Evening Star, based on 
the report of a prominent Vietnamese 
physician, Dr. Phan Quang Dan. This 
estimate presents the view that the re- 
ports of disruption of the pacification 
program are greatly exaggerated, and re- 
jects the notion of a great Communist 
victory. I agree with this appraisal and 
feel that it is further evidence of the 
military superiority which has been 
established in South Vietnam and the 
lack of public support for the Com- 
munist movement. 

Under unanimous consent I insert this 
editorial in the Recorp so that you may 
have an opportunity to read it: 

Ter OFFENSIVE DISRUPTION HELD EXAGGERATED 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

At the risk of seeming to flog a dead horse, 
a new estimate of the results of the Com- 
munist Tet offensive in Vietnam is worth 
considering. 

The estimate is new, at least, to the Amer- 
ican public. Written last month by a prom- 
inent Vietnamese physician, Dr. Phan Quang 
Dan, it was turned over to American Em- 
bassy officials in Saigon and recently made 
available here. 

The report is significant because the horse 
is actually far from dead. The argument over 
what really happened in the course of the 
Communist offensive launched during the 
lunar new year holidays at the end of Jan- 
uary still goes on. Public opinion about cur- 
rent developments in Vietnam and Wash- 
ington is strongly conditioned by it. 

Official claims that the Tet offensive 
amounted to a major defeat for the Com- 
munists have been met with widespread 
hoots of derision in this country and abroad. 
Heavy as the losses of the Communists were, 
it has been argued that they were more than 
offset by the psychological damage inflicted 
on South Vietnam and in the United States. 

The idea has persisted that the American 
position in Vietnam and that of the govern- 
ment in Saigon were gravely weakened by 
the attacks on the cities. Hanoi, quite pre- 
dictably, seized on this theme as the ex- 
planation for Lyndon Johnson's bid for peace 
talks and his withdrawal from the presiden- 
tial race. And so, it seems, haye many others. 

In particular, it is said, the Tet offensive 
showed the futility of all the efforts that 
have been made in the area of rural pacifica- 
tion in Vietnam. With the withdrawal of 
pacification teams from many villages to the 
larger cities, it has been widely assumed, 
eyen by American Officials, that the Com- 
munists quickly moved in and took over. 

In fact, according to this detailed report, 
nothing of the sort happened. The Commu- 
nist effort was directed entirely against the 
36 provincial capitals, all of which were at- 
tacked and many seized at least for a few 
days. Though the smaller towns and villages 
were left pretty much to defend themselves, 
the assumption that many of them were 
taken over by the Communists now appears 
to be disproved. Says Dr. Dan: 

“No district capital was attacked. The 
countryside was quiet. And during the first 
week of the Communist assault, highways 
were usually free throughout South Vietnam. 

“The Communist general offensive 
amounted to a flurry of simultaneous raids 
on provincial cities, The districts and vil- 
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lages were left unruffled, sketching out the 
limits of Communist strength and capabili- 
ties.” 

A revised American assessment is only 
slightly less optimistic about the over-all 
picture. The latest figures show that out of 
9,024 hamlets rated as contested or relatively 
secure, only 355 fell temporarily under Viet 
Cong control, Those affected by Communist 
efforts in the countryside amounted to some- 
thing less than 8 percent of the total rural 
population. 

If this is an accurate picture of what hap- 
pened—and there is reason to believe that 
it is—the reports of wholesale disruption of 
the pacification program have been greatly 
exaggerated, And so also, in Dr. Dan's opin- 
ion, have been the estimates of psychological 
damage. 

In contrast to public reaction to earlier 
major upheavals such as the Japanese coup 
against the French in Vietnam in 1945, the 
signing of the Geneva agreement in 1954 or 
the overthrow of Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963, the 
people this time remained remarkably calm. 
Despite fervent appeals, very few rallied to 
the support of the Communists, No one ques- 
tioned the authority of the elected govern- 
ment in Saigon and the South Vietnamese 
army in most places responded vigorously 
to the attack. 

Dr. Dan, who is by no means incurably op- 
timistic or uncritical of the Saigon regime, 
firmly rejects the notion of a great Commu- 
nist victory. In his view: “South Vietnam, 
with all its weaknesses, is emerging from the 
lunar new year storm as a definitely viable 
state with a basically loyal army and police 
and a population firmly committed to 
freedom.” 

This is admittedly the judgment of one 
man who is deeply engaged in the struggle 
against communism in Vietnam and deeply 
concerned by the defeatism in this country. 
But it may serve to stimulate second thoughts 
among those who believe there is nothing 
left to do except throw in the sponge. 


Earl Radke, a Great American 
HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
House the record of service to the needy 
of Mr. Earl L. Radke, one of our Nation’s 
most outstanding veterans and a man 
whom we of the San Fernando Valley 
are proud to have as our neighbor. 

Earl Radke was born in Chicago, Ill., 
August 18, 1894. In 1917 he was married 
and he entered the Army infantry. He 
later left the infantry with an honorable 
discharge. 5 

In 1926, the Radke’s moved west to 
California into the town of Reseda— 
now part of the 22d District of Cali- 
fornia, which I represent. He was one 
month slow from becoming a charter 
member of Reseda Post 308 of the Amer- 
ican Legion, but he has been a member 
of good standing of that post since 1928. 

As Earl was active in the American Le- 
gion so was his wife in the American 
Legion Auxiliary, where she was instru- 
mental in taking the Spanish American 
and World War I veterans from Wads- 
worth Veterans’ Administration hospital 
on picnic lunches out to the beach areas 
of Santa Monica—an all-day trip. Mrs. 
Radke passed away in October of 1958. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Earl, now alone, has continued to give 
this extra service to hospital patients. 
He has been service officer of his post for 
the past 6 years. Twice he has been an 
area chaplain, servicing over 20,000 
Legionnaires; and chaplain of the 20th 
District which serves over 8,000 members. 
So many times has he served in this 
capacity that recently he was named 
chaplain emeritus, a title in which he 
takes justifiable pride. 

In 1967 Earl called at various hospitals 
over 130 times. He made 45 home visits 
and attended 25 funerals. He also at- 
tended 11 hospital programs and received 
more than 150 phone calls from people 
seeking his counsel on such matters as 
widows’ benefits, funeral arrangements, 
GI benefits for surviving children, aid for 
disabled veterans, how and where to get 
a job and hundreds of related points. 

Earl has driven more than 4,500 miles 
to accomplish these tasks. It costs him 
between $500 and $600 a year for his hos- 
pital visits alone—but Earl Radke has 
never asked for a dime. 

No amount of money, however, could 
be sufficient to pay men such as Earl 
Radke who devote so much of their time, 
who give so much of themselves to the 
service of mankind. 


Launching of SS “Alaskan Mail” 
HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, on April 
16, 1968, while the House was in recess 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., in my district, launched an- 
other vessel which will make a notable 
contribution to the role of our merchant 
marine, the SS Alaskan Mail of the 
American Mail Line. The sponsor of this 
new ship was the gracious wife of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska, the 
Honorable E. L. BARTLETT. 

Senator BARTLETT, the able chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, delivered a most stir- 
ring address immediately preceding the 
christening. I include it in the RECORD 
so that all might share the import of its 
message: 

LAUNCHING OF SS "ALASKAN MAIL” 

There is something about a launching that 
stirs the spirit. 

Perhaps it is the excitement of being in 
on the start of something new; perhaps a 
feeling of pride in seeing a new American 
ship slide down the ways; perhaps just simply 
a feeling of awe at what man can build if he 
but concentrates on construction rather than 
on destruction. 

In recent days, the news has been more 
of the latter than the former. Events con- 
spire to test our capacity to make our way 
in a modern world with compassion, fairness 
and wisdom. Pressures build to push us along 
paths which lead to disaster. 

At home, some persons would use the acts 
of a few as an excuse to punish the many. 

In foreign affairs, some persons, seeing the 
world only from our sides of the oceans, 
promote policies benefitting narrow, short- 
range interests at the expense of the general 


In these trying times, a ship launching 
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takes on heightened meaning. A launching 
is the start of something new, and a sign of 
faith in the future of a nation crying out for 
such signs. 

The launching of a modern vessel does 
create pride, for in a nation less sure than 
it was of its ability to compete freely in the 
modern world, the launching is a sign of a 
will to challenge the seas and the men of 
other lands who sail them. 

A new ship is an awe-inspiring example of 
the technical skill of a nation, and as such, 
a sign to other nations that we are far from 
being ready to lower the U.S. flag on the trade 
routes of the world's oceans. 

Clearly, in launching the Alaskan Mail, 
the American Mail Line is setting an ex- 
ample not only for other steamship com- 
panies, but for all those persons who believe 
that it is both good economics and good for 
international relations to increase rather 
than decrease our business dealings with for- 
eign nations. 

The American Mail Line is no inexperi- 
enced, new arrival in the shipping business. 
To the contrary, it can trace its origin to 
1850, making it one of the oldest steamship 
lines in America. When such an experienced 
firm undertakes a vessel replacement pro- 
gram involving construction of five of the 
largest dry cargo liners in the world, in- 
cluding the Alaskan Mail, there is good rea- 
son to believe that if international trade is 
permitted to flourish we can and will have 
a modern merchant fleet, a fleet that will be 
able to carry American goods to foreign 
ports and foreign goods to American ports, 
ensuring that no foreign power will be able 
to interfere with our ability to trade. 

Obviously, Worth B. Fowler, president of 
the American Mail Line, and the other of- 
ficers of the company who decided to un- 
dertake a major building program at a time 
when an air of uncertainty hangs over the 
future of this country's merchant marine 
industry, believe that foreign trade will 
flourish in the years ahead. 

I would like to be as confident as they must 
be, but there are disturbing signs that for- 
eign trade will not grow as it should because 
inhibiting restraints may be applied. 

You may recall that a few moments ago 
I spoke of pressures building to push us 
along dangerous paths, both at home and 
abroad. While this may not be the proper 
place to discuss the problems of our cities 
and Vietnam, I do think it is both proper 
and important to discuss briefly the growing 
pressure on Congress to enact various bar- 
riers to free trade, for many persons here 
have an important stake in foreign trade. 

Already the Senate has approved restric- 
tions on the importation of textile articles. 
Countless of other bills setting similar re- 
strictions on a wide range of imports have 
been introduced in the Senate. If passage of 
the textile import bill has not already broken 
the log jam of such bills, the passage of one 
or two more will surely start a torrent of 
such bills, running from mink to zinc. 

I do not mean to minimize the problems 
of industries facing competition from for- 
eign imports. However, I do believe, and be- 
lieve quite strongly, that the erection of trade 
barriers is not the way to alleviate these 
problems. 

Let us take a brief look at what might 
happen if Congress did enact such legisla- 
tion. 

It is virtually certain that foreign govern- 
ments would retaliate by erecting addi- 
tional trade barriers of their own. If that 
were to happen, our balance-of-trade sur- 
plus would be greatly reduced if not elimi- 
nated entirely. And it is important to realize 
that the effects of cutbacks in trade would 
not be restricted to those industries which 
had received tariff protection. Rather, the 
effect would snowball across the entire for- 
eign trade picture. As William M. Roth, U.S. 
special representative for trade negotiations, 
told a group of Detroit businessmen last fall. 
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“If the United States shuts out imports of 
European textiles, or glass, or steel, don't 
assume that it will be the American textile 
or glass or steel exporters who necessarily 
pay. It may be you—or one of your best cus- 
tomers.” 

The truth of that statement is indicated by 
the consideration the Common Market has 
given to curbing imports on such U.S. prod- 
ucts as tobacco and feed grains, or by the 
threat that Japan will retaliate with massive 
new trade barriers if this country imposes 
textile quotas. 

I have a special interest in trade with 
Japan. Because of its location, and because 
of its many natural resources, Alaska can 
supply many of the raw materials Japan needs 
to maintain its impressive industrial growth. 
In 1966, Alaska enjoyed a balance of foreign 
trade surplus of almost $60 million, a sur- 
plus important to the economy of the nation 
as well as the state. 

I would think that the American Mail Line 
and other shipping firms operating to the Far 
East and the shipbuilding firms which con- 
struct the vessels for these lines share my 
interest in seeing that trade with Asia fiour- 
ishes rather than diminishes. 

Because of my interest in free trade, I have 
opposed travel as well as trade restrictions. 
An effort is being made to convince Japan, for 
example, to relax certain restrictions which 
hamper the ability of Americans to do busi- 
ness in Japan. It made no sense to me to 
seek such concessions from Japan while at 
the same time we attempt to discourage the 
travel of U.S. citizens in Japan, particularly 
in light of my belief that if we win these 
concessions, we will accomplish a lot more 
for our balance of trade problem than we 
could through travel restrictions. 

But perhaps the most insidious aspect of 
trade barriers is the effect they would have 
even if other nations did not retaliate. 

At this moment in history, we are the 
world’s leading international merchant, a 
fact that keeps our balance of payments situ- 
ation from getting completely out of hand. 
If we erect trade barriers, then nations which 
sell products here will have fewer American 
dollars to buy American exports. Therefore, 
our export market would suffer even without 
foreign retaliation in the form of trade 
barriers. 

Then, of course, a cutback in certain for- 
eign imports would mean the loss of jobs in 
this nation. In addition, such a cutback 
would no doubt result in an increase in the 
price of many items, thereby adding pressure 
to our economy's inflationary spiral. And 
finally, it could well relax the efforts of some 
firms to modernize their operation in order 
to compete with foreign imports, I happen 
to believe that this nation possesses the 
technical skill to find ways to compete with 
foreign firms, and inasmuch as trade bar- 
Tiers are nothing more than a form of sub- 
sidized protection for certain industries, I 
much prefer that we help such industries 
through subsidies for job-retraining, tech- 
nical assistance and other similar programs. 

The Wall Street Journal, on October 5, 
1967, put the case t trade barriers 
most succinctly when it stated: 

“Trade restrictions, in sum, provide bene- 
fits for U.S. firms in the domestic market, 
though these gains may be only temporary. 
On the other hand, import curbs endanger 
the nation’s exports, impose penalties on 
consumers and tend to weaken the vigor of 
the country’s economy. Looked at from all 
sides, the package hardly seems appealing.” 

My purpose in speaking on this subject on 
this occasion is more than to merely warn 
you of the growing support for protectionist 
legislation. Rather, my purpose is to enlist 
you, meaning the entire maritime industry, 
in the effort to head off such legislation. 

As chairman of the Senate Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Subcommittee, I am well 
aware that the maritime industry divided 
can mount a most effective lobbying effort. 
I stand in awe of what you can do united. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


It seems to me that the men who build the 
ships to sail the seas of the world, and the 
men who buy and operate those ships should 
be united in the effort to see that world trade 
continues to grow, for ships will be built only 
if there is commerce to be carried. Certainly 
the American Mail Line and the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Company will 
profit. 

Problems we have, but problems we have 
always had, and problems have never de- 
terred us from moving ahead. 

This launching is an example of moving 
ahead in the face of problems. It is not 
secret that many persons believe our days 
are numbered as a great maritime nation, 
that we cannot cure the sickness that decays 
our merchant fleet, that we cannot compete 
with foreign maritime nations. 

Well, to those who feel that way, I say 
come to the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company and see what we can 
build. Come to Newport News and inspect 
the Alaskan Mail, a modern ship built to 
compete in a modern world. Come to New- 
port News to see the launching of four more 
such liners, and then tell me we are through 
as a great maritime nation. We are not if we 
but have the will to rebuild our fleet and 
I salute Mr. Fowler and Donald A. Holden, 
president and chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Company, and all who work 
with them, from highest to lowest, for show- 
ing the way. 

Yes, problems we have, but problems we 
have always had. Let us attack the problems 
of today with the same confidence and in- 
genuity we attacked our problems of the 
past. 

Let us not bow to pressures calling for 
short-lived solutions. 

Let us band together to create pressures 
for meaningful and fair solutions to these 
problems. 

Let the spirit stirred by this launching be 
translated into action. 


Secretaries Week 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, in what 
has become one of the most widely noted 
annual events, Secretaries Week is being 
observed for the 17th consecutive year 
from April 21 through 27, 1968, with 
Wednesday, April 24, highlighted as Sec- 
retaries Day. This event is sponsored by 
The National Secretaries Association, 
International, in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

While NSA is first and foremost a pro- 
fessional association devoted to raising 
the performance standards of the secre- 
tarial profession, NSA members spent 
103,996 volunteer-after-job hours on lo- 
cal community projects. This is equiva- 
lent to 2,599 40-hour weeks or 52 work 
years. 

Beneficiaries of this volunteer secre- 
tarial work were, for the most part, 
health and medical, social welfare, and 
civic organizations. The two most fre- 
quently designated were hospitals, 14,788 
hours, and Easter Seal Society, 8,773. 
Others most recurrently listed were: 
American Cancer Society, American 
Heart Association, American Red Cross, 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 
Community Chests and Councils of 
America, Girls’ Clubs of America, March 
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of Dimes, National Association for Men- 
tal Health, National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, Service to the Blind, YMCA, 
YWCA, and chambers of commerce. 

This is a remarkable expression by 
skilled and conscientious secretaries of 
responsible citizenship at the grassroots 
level. 


Gallup Poll: Nixon Leads 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit the leading article of 
the Pittsburgh Press for April 21, 1968, 
on the present ratings by the Gallup poll, 
of the leading candidates for President. 
Under this latest national poll Dick 
Nixon shows surprising strength and 
backing by the American people. 

The article follows: 

THE GALLUP POLL: NIXON LEADS THREE TOP 
DEMOCRATS 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N.J.—Richard Nixon leads each 
of the three top Democratic presidential 
hopefuls—Sen. Robert Kennedy, Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey and Sen. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy—in nationwide “test elections” just 
completed. 

Of the three Democrats, Sens. McCarthy 
and Kennedy make the best showing, falling 
Just 3 percentage points behind Mr. Nixon. 

Ex-Gov. George Wallace of Alabama, the 
candidate of the American Independent 
Party, runs behind the major-party candi- 
dates, winning the support of approximately 
one-tenth of the nation’s votes. 


Test Election Races 
[In percent] 


Between April 6 and 11, a representative 
national sample of 1168 registered voters 
asked the following questions: 

“Suppose the presidential election were 
being held today. If Richard Nixon were the 
Republican candidate, and Robert Kennedy 
(Hubert Humphrey/Eugene McCarthy) were 
the Democratic candidate and George Wal- 
lace of Alabama were the candidate of a 
third party, which one would you like to see 
win?” 

In interpreting the results, it is important 
to keep in mind that the personal interviews 
for this survey were obtained at a point in 
time when a series of events had just oc- 
curred which had forceful impact: President 
Johnson’s withdrawal from this year's presi- 
dential race, his announcement of a relaxa- 
tion in the bombing of North Vietnam, the 
assassination of the Rey. Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr., and the beginning of the urban 
rioting which resulted. 

Despite the fact that Sen. McCarthy runs 
as strong as Sen. Kennedy against Mr. Nixon, 
the Minnesota senator is the third choice 
of Democratic voters nationally to receive 
the party’s nomination. 

As reported earlier, among rank-and-file 
Democrats, nomination preferences are: Sen. 
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Kennedy, 35 per cent; Mr. Humphrey, 31 per 
cent; and, Sen. McCarthy, 23 per cent. 

Sen. McCarthy's strength in test elections 
is due to his appeal to voters outside his 
own party. Among independents, for exam- 
ple, the McCarthy-Nixon race is extremely 
close. Mr. Nixon, however, overpowers both 
Sen, Kennedy and Mr. Humphrey in this im- 
portant voting group. 

The results of the three test election races 
by party affiliation follows: 


NIXON—McCARTHY—WALLACE 


[In percent] 
Repub- Demo- Inde- 
lican crat pendent 

38 

36 

15 

ll 

Nixon 78 16 43 
30 

3 16 


Speak to Ho, Mr. Kosygin 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to include an editorial from the Florida 
Times-Union of April 19, 1968, relating 
to the present dilemma in our peace ne- 
gotiations with the North Vietnamese. 
I think this very fine editorial points to 
the fallacy of the North Vietnamese ar- 
gument in which they have refused all 
of the sites offered by the United States 
for negotiations. I offer it for the benefit 
of my colleagues: 

SPEAK TO Ho, Mr. KOSYGIN 


Soviet Premier Alexei Kosygin was talking 
to the wrong country when he urged the 
United States to stop the bombing of North 
Vietnam and to “start negotiations immedi- 
ately” for peace. 

Kosygin’s admonition was another of the 
artful Communist declarations which con- 
tain insinuations and word plays that al- 
ways manage to place the Reds in a good 
light and their foes in the dark. 

It is not the United States which is re- 
fusing to meet on neutral ground to nego- 
tiate openly for peace. It is North Vietnam. 
The North Vietnamese have turned down 
every U.S. recommendation because they 
want to “save face.” 

Likewise it must be noted that the North 
Vietnamese have not agreed to talk “peace.” 
Only President Johnson, speaking as the 
leader of the United States, has offered to 
negotiate for “peace” in Vietnam. The re- 
gime of Ho Chi Minh seeks only negotiations 
to end the bombing of North Vietnam. 

Obviously, the North Vietnamese govern- 
ment would like to stop the bombing be- 
cause of the strain the attacks are placing 
on its efforts to keep Red units in the south 
fully manned and supplied. The growing 
failure of the Red supply effort is being 
understood now in many areas and can help 
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explain the devastating defeat of the Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese during the Tet 
offensive and the siege of Khe Sanh. 

Red artillery and rocket attacks in the 
south have decreased in ferocity during re- 
cent months. The shelling at Khe Sanh 
diminished daily in what could be said was 
a ratio to the aerial bombardment being sus- 
tained by the Reds. Red manpower in the 
area also was seriously reduced. 

If Premier Kosygin wants the peace talks 
to get under way, he had better talk like a 
Dutch uncle to the North Vietnamese. He 
has a right to do so, as his country is spend- 
ing an estimated $18 billion a year in the 
fight. 

Kosygin should tell the North Vietnamese 
to quit trying to accomplish at the negoti- 
ating table what they cannot accomplish in 
the battle area, namely to halt air attacks 
that are interdicting their supply routes and 
playing havoc with their ground forces. 

As long as the Reds believe they can 
bring about a total and unconditional cessa- 
tion of the bombing thus leaving their 
supply lines free to beef up Communist 
forces in South Vietnam, they will not will- 
ingly go to the bargaining table to talk about 
true peace in Southeast Asia. 


Of Racial Strife 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, a constituent 
of mine, Mr. Robert Wilson, of Car- 
michael, Calif., several months ago, wrote 
a poem about Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., which was to be one of a book of 
poems he is authoring. 

With the untimely death of Dr. King, 
he has submitted the poem to me with 
the following message: 

I ask nothing from it but that it may in 
some small measure help bring reason and 
understanding to this country. 


I am today sharing his poem with my 
colleagues: 


Or RACIAL STRIFE 
(By Robert Wilson) 


In the heat of my life I have prayed. I 
have prayed to the Lord for him to inter- 
cede. I have said unto him: 

“Impede, Dear Lord, the hands of time 

'Til in some future land I climb 
Where pigment is but fashion’s face 
And man for love has vanquished race, 
What now for me but suffer more 
And bear the cross my father bore?” 


For I have understood my historic circum- 
stance and I have asked my God to con- 
ceive: 

“Conceive, Dear God, my shallow sea, 

A race without its history. 

No ancient gods nor timeless men 
To give the child who bears my skin, 
Just slavery and social caste, 

The institutions from my past.“ 

I have had a prayer and I have had a 
dream. I have dreamed of a simple justice for 
I have had a thought: 


“A thought, Dear Lord, a just embrace 
To press man’s soul into his face 
And let him see of inner man 
Until he wills to understand 
That thought alone is fashioned free, 
The inner of society.” 

But, alas, my brethren, I have known my 
only alternative, and your only alternative, 
our only course and the only course for all 
of mankind: 
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“Alas, Dear God, the why of life— 

To dignify of racial strife. 

A mission clear to teach mankind 
That tyranny inverts the mind 

And breeds the guilt which seals its fate 
To suffer death in seas of hate.“ 


Dissent, 1968 Style 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Solicitor General of the Unit- 
ed States and former dean of the Har- 
vard Law School, Erwin N. Griswold 
spoke for many of us in the Congress 
and in the Nation when he delivered 
his thought-provoking address, “Dissent, 
1968 Style” at the Tulane University 
School of Law on April 16, 1968. 

Dean Griswold’s thesis was that a 
citizen has a moral right to engage in 
civil disobedience only after the most 
objective and searching inquiry into his 
own motives to make certain that the 
goals he seeks cannot be achieved by 
addressing his cause to the law or the 
national conscience. Further, he states 
that those who engage in civil disobe- 
dience must be prepared to pay the con- 
sequences. While admitting that circum- 
stances may morally justify such a 
course of action, Dean Griswold rejects 
the contention that anyone promoting 
any cause has a legal justification for 
civil disobedience. He recognizes that 
many marches and demonstrations— 
which are intended to be peaceful in fact 
become violent civil disorders and some- 
times even riots. 

I call your attention especially to sev- 
eral excerpts from the address which 
certainly reflect my own personal view- 
point: 

Our society has become increasingly tol- 
erant of the mischievous attempts to excuse 
deliberate violations of the law committed 
in furtherance of what the actor personally 
regards as a lofty cause. 

... I suggest that (the) intellectual and 
practical consequences of indiscriminate 
civil disobedience is the ‘Legitimation of 
violence’ of which we have seen too much 
of in America. 

A climate that tends towards the approval 
and encouragement of violence as a form of 
protest has been created by white terrorism 
directed against nonviolent protest, including 
instances of murder of some civil rights work. 
ers, by the open defiance of law and federal 
authority by state and local officials resist- 
ing desegregation, and by protest groups en- 
gaging in civil disobedience who turn their 
backs on non-violence, go beyond constitu- 
tionally protected rights of petition and free 
assembly, and resort to violence to attempt 
to compel alteration of laws and policies with 
which they disagree. 

Our law and custom have long been clear 
that the right to differ with society and to 
reject its code of behavior has limits, and the 
First Amendment will not do service to sanc- 
tion every sort of activity that is sought to be 
justified as an expression of nonconformity. 

Today much protest seems reflexive rather 
than cerebral, motivated more by the desire 
to reject established positions and policies 
than by deliberate preference for some alter- 
native. Perhaps I am not perceptive enough 
to discern the latent wisdom and goals of the 
movements that seek the elevation of dirty 
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words on campus, or that exalt the virtues 
of “flower power“, or that conduct a “strip 
in” in a public park. The message, if there is 
one, escapes me. 

I doubt that personal ridicule or broad 
gauge contumely has ever produced light 
rather than heat. 

The fact that one is a dissenter with a 
right to express his opposition entitles him 
to no special license . . . no roving commis- 
sion to ignore the rules and underlying as- 
sumption of society. 

The mere fact that a person wishes to make 
a public point does not sanction any method 
he chooses to use to make it... Such an 
argument has as its major unarticulated 
premise the assumption that people who 
want to propagandize protests or views have 
a constitutional right to do so whenever and 
however and wherever they please. That no- 
tion the (Supreme) Court vigorously and 
forthrightly rejected. 


The text of Dean Griswold’s statement 
follows: 
Dissent, 1968 STYLE 


(The George Abel Dreyfous Lecture on Civil 
Liberties, given at the Tulane University 
School of Law, New Orleans, La., on Tues- 
day, April 16, 1968, Central Standard Time 
by Erwin N. Griswold, Solicitor General of 
the United States.) 

“Preserving civil peace is the first responsi- 
bility of government.“ 

“Unfortunately, since the populace has 
been sluggish and complacent, occasional vio- 
lence seems to be advantageous to wake peo- 
pleup** *.”3 

When I first accepted the invitation to 
deliver this year’s Dreyfous Lecture, it was 
my intention to discuss, in a rather abstract 
Way, some of the changes that have taken 
place in the modes of dissent over the years. 
The sad events of the past ten days, however, 
have led me to revise my emphasis somewhat. 
Rather than recite the changes of the past, 
I wish to speak to you tonight about some 
fundamental postulates of our democratic 
society, principles which I believe must be 
kept in vivid focus and which must be mean- 
ingfully communicated to the community as 
a whole if true freedom—not frenetic license 
—is to endure. 

Let me begin by confessing that I am 
aware that between the polar extremes which 
I shall discuss there are confusing overlays 
of principle and policy and there will remain 
very substantial areas where the conscien- 
tious judgment of the informed individual is 
the only operative standard. But for the in- 
dividual to make a rational choice, he must 
be aware of the values and consequences at 
stake when he forms his conscience and 
determines to follow it, and it is in the hope 
that it will encourage reflective appreciation 
of what is truly involved in “civil disobedi- 
ence”—which has become the most pervasive 
contemporary aspect of civil liberties—that I 
submit these remarks for your attention. 


I 


Ambassador Sol M. Linowitz touched on 
the core of the problem in his address last 
month before a conference organized by the 
American Assembly and the American Bar 
Association when he suggested that in recent 
years there has been a material change in 
the public attitude toward law. He observed 
that law is now too often viewed “not as 
the living model for a free society, but rather 
as a mode of callous repression, or—no less 
disturbingly—as a collection of precatory 

ons which can be flouted or 
ignored.” * 


Report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders 171 (March 1, 1968). 

Goodman. “The Resisters Support U.S, 
Traditions and Interests,” in On Civil Dis- 
obedience, 1967, N.Y. Times Magazine, No- 
vember 26, 1967, p. 124. 

Some Reflections on the Challenges to 
Lawyers and the Law,” March 16, 1968. 
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The focus of these remarks, just as with 
the Ambassador’s observation, is not profes- 
sional crime engaged in by those who are 
indifferent to legal obstacles to their own 
enrichment. What is of more concern is that 
our society has become increasingly tolerant 
of the mischievous attempts to excuse de- 
liberate violations of the law committed in 
furtherance of what the actor personally re- 
gards as a lofty cause. I shall advert later on 
to justifiable examples of civil disobedience, 
but what I suggest is that intellectual and 
practical consequence of indiscriminate civil 
disobedience is the “Legitimation of violence” 
of which we have seen too much in America. 
I borrow this phrase from the recent Presi- 
dential Riot Commission, which listed this 
sorry fact of American society as one of the 
basic causes of riots. The Commission’s con- 
clusion, under this heading is as follows:“ 

“A climate that tends toward the approval 
and encouragement of violence as a form of 
protest has been created by white terrorism 
directed against nonviolent protest, includ- 
ing instances of abuse and even murder of 
some civil rights workers in the South, by 
the open defiance of law and Federal au- 
thority by state and local officials resisting 
desegregation, and by some protest groups 
engaging in civil disobedience who turn their 
backs on nonviolence, go beyond constitu- 
tionally protected rights of petition and free 
assembly and resort to violence to attempt 
to compel alteration of laws and policies with 
which they disagree. This condition has been 
reenforced by a general erosion of respect for 
authority in American society and the re- 
duced effectiveness of social standards and 
community restraints on violence and crime.” 

The ink is not yet dry on the latest con- 
firmation of this conclusion. The almost in- 
evitable retaliation that the Commission 
spoke of was not long in coming, and over 
a hundred cities have been wracked by the 
manifestation of grim, mindless destruction. 
To argue that massive retaliation against 
society at large is both unjustifiable and 
self-defeating "—while unquestionably cor- 
rect—misses the point that our national 
temperament has become too much accli- 
mated to violence as a method of social 
protest. 

Perhaps you may interject that no one 
who champions the right of protest in gen- 
eral, or the privilege of civil disobedience in 
particular, would seek to justify either po- 
litical assassinations or riots. Of course I 
would not dispute this caveat, but the trou- 
bling circumstances I have sketched have 
both a logical and a practical relevance to 
issues of protest and dissent. They are logi- 
cally related to our focus because they rep- 
resent the ultimate mode of dissent—rejec- 
tion not merely of the position of the ma- 
jority but of the very foundation of civil- 
ized society itself: Civil Order. They have 
a practical impact on our topic too, for these 
extreme acts I have adverted to are in a sense 
the product of the same undiscriminating 
and uncritical attitude toward individual 
choice about the binding nature of law that 
underlies less dramatic but similarly irre- 
sponsible forms of protest. 

1 

We Americans have always taken a con- 
siderable measure of pride in our personal 
independence and right to nonconformity. 
But in my view, effective self-government is 
nevertheless the greatest achievement of 
mankind. I trust that most Americans share 
the conclusion that Government is not 
merely inevitable but highly desirable. And 
from this axiom, certain corollaries flow. 

The first of these is, I think that civil dis- 
Obedience differs quite radicall} in impor- 


* Report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders 92 (March 1, 1968). 

E. g., Leibman, Civil Disobedience: 4 
Threat to Our Law Society, 51 A B. A. J. 645, 
646 (1965). 
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tant respects from ordinary modes of pro- 
test and dissent. The crucial attribute of 
civil disobedience is that it is expressed 
through deliberate violation of the law.“ 
Read in the context of its origin, the First 
Amendment not only creates a right to dis- 
sent but in a very real sense encourages the 
exercise of this prerogative. That is why we 
are concerned about “chilling” First Amend- 
ment freedoms. But our law and custom have 
long been clear that the right to differ with 
society and to reject its code of behavior 
has limits, and the First Amendment will 
not do service to sanction every sort of 
activity that is sought to be justified as an 
expression of non-conformity. 

Second, equally important and sometimes 
profoundly troubling, our political tradition 
has long recognized that a man’s abiding 
duty to his conscience transcends his obliga- 
tion to the State. Chief Justice Hughes once 
put it this way: 

“Much has been said of the paramount 
duty to the State, a duty to be recognized, it 
is urged, even though it conflicts with con- 
victions of duty to God. Undoubtedly that 
duty to the State exists within the domain 
of power, for government may enforce obedi- 
ence to laws regardless of scruples. When 
one’s belief collides with the power of the 
State, the latter is Supreme within its sphere 
and submission or punishment follows. But, 
in the forum of conscience, duty to a moral 
power higher than the State has always been 
maintained.” 

Third, in a democracy such as ours, each 
individual shares both a political and a moral 
duty “actively to participate—to some de- 
gree, at least—in the processes of govern- 
ment and law-making.” I am quoting the 
words of my friend, Professor J. N. D. Ander- 
son of the University of London.’ He con- 
tinues: In a democracy, indeed, every citi- 
zen bears a measure of personal responsi- 
bility for misgovernment, bad laws, or wrong 
policies, unless he has played his full part 
in trying to get a better government into 
power, better laws on the statute book, and 
better policies adopted.” 

As my fourth corollary, and here perhaps 
I will meet with slightly less universal agree- 
ment, I suggest that what we have been 
classically concerned about protecting is the 
dissemination of ideas—protecting the in- 
dividual’s access to the intellectual market- 
place where he may offer his conception of 
the ills and remedies for social or political 
problems. Thus, historically, our motivation 
and our objective have been the attempt 
to encourage the search for truth or wisdom, 
or both. To quote Chief Justice Hughes 
again.“ 

“The maintenance of the opportunity for 
free political discussion to the end that gov- 
ernment may be responsive to the will of the 
people and that changes may be obtained 
by lawful means, an opportunity essential to 
the security of the Republic, is a funda- 
mental principle of our constitutional 
system.” 

Given these principles, which I regard as 
not merely orthodox but sound, let me turn 
to the forms of dissent and protest which are 
currently the vogue so that we may proceed 
to consider some of the problems of dissent 
and in particular of civil disobedience. 


m 


Toward the end of the last century, Justice 
Holmes observed that on the basis of his ex- 
perience, “Behind every scheme to make the 


*One of the more thoughful analysis of 
this topic is that given by Dean Francis Allen 
in Civil Disobedience and the Legal Order, 
36 U. Cin. L. Rev. 1, 175 (1967) 

United States v. Macintosh, 283 U.S. 605, 
633 (Hughes, C. J., and Holmes, Brandeis, and 
Stone, JJ., dissenting) . 

8 Anderson, Into the World—the Need and 
Limits of Christian Involvement 41 (London 
1968). 

* Stromberg v. California, 283 U.S. 359, 369. 
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world over, lies the question, What kind of 
world do you want?” 19 It may well have been 
true in those times that dissent and protest 
and agitation—for women’s suffrage, or pro- 
hibition, or socialism, or anarchism, or what- 
ever—had a more or less conscious and sys- 
tematic design for the objective which was 
sought to be achieved. But today, much pro- 
test seems reflexive rather than cerebral, 
motivated more by the desire to reject estab- 
lished positions and policies than by de- 
liberate preference for some alternatives. Per- 
haps I am not perceptive enough to discern 
the latent wisdom and goals of movements 
that seek the elevation of dirty words on 
campus, or that exalt the virtues of “flower 
power”, or that conduct a “strip in” in a 
public park. The message, if there is one, 
escapes me. 

We have in this country, of course, recog- 
nized that the display of symbols as an ex- 
pression of some dissenting position is en- 
titled to constitutional protection. That was 
settled as long ago at least as the “red flag” 
case.“ But all this presupposes that there is 
some intelligible and definable nexus between 
the form of the protest and what is being 
protested. Thus, when a prominent New York 
couple several years ago decided to express 
their indignation at increased municipal 
taxes by stringing clotheslines draped with 
rags and tattered uniforms in their front 
yard, the state courts found this “bizarre” 
manner of symbolic dissent unprotected, with 
Judge Stanley Fuld writing that it was clear 
that the “value of their ‘protest’ lay not in 
its message but in its offensiveness.” And 
the Supreme Court summarily ruled that 
their claims of “free speech” were in the cir- 
cumstances clearly frivolous. 

I have similar difficulty with other popular 
forms of modern “dissent”. Have we reached 
the point in this country where anything is 
contributed to our shared desire for progress 
and achievement by “writing dirty words on 
a fence about the President of the country? 
Or calling members of his Administra- 
tion names?“ 13 No less prominent a spokes- 
man for dissent than Bayard Rustin has ex- 
pressed his “puzzlement” at the tactics em- 
ployed by some young people in proclaim- 
ing their disenchantment with present con- 
ditions. He remarks rather pointedly that he 
is “concerned about their believing that you 
ean educate people on the basis of simplistic 
slogans ... rather than on the basis of a 
concrete program of concrete recommenda- 
tions.” “ While satire and sharp rapier- 
thrusts have long been among the accepted, 
and effective, modes of social and political 
criticism, I doubt that personal ridicule or 
broad-gauge contumely has ever produced 
light rather than heat, or constructively con- 
tribued to the resolution of major questions. 

I do not question the constitutional right 
to be irrelevant or intemperate or even un- 
fair, Our jurisprudence has made it clear 
that it is a prerogative of American citizen- 
ship to criticize public men and measures 
and that means not only informed and re- 
sponsible criticism but the freedom to speak 
foolishly and without moderation.” 15 In part 
this is the consequence of the assumption of 
our democratic system that the people can 
be trusted to test competing ideas and pro- 


1 The Occasional Speeches of Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes 75 (Howe ed. 1962). 

u Stromberg v. California, 283 U.S. 359. 
Compare West Virginia State Board of Edu- 
cation v, Barnette, 319 U.S. 624. 

13 People v. Stover, 12 N.Y. 2d 462, 470, 240 
N. V. S. 2d 734, 191 N.E. 2d 272 (1963), appeal 
dismissed, 375 U.S. 42. 

Farrell, Today's Disobedience Is Un- 
civil,” in On Civil Disobedience, 1967, N.Y. 
Times Magazine, November 26, 1967, p. 29. 

„ Rustin, in Civil Disobedience 10 (Center 
phe Study of Democratic Institutions 
1 1 

Baumgartner v. United States, 322 US. 
665, 673-674. See also Bridges v. California, 
314 U.S, 252. 
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posals, after free discussion, and “to with- 
stand ideas that are wrong.“ And in 

it reflects our policy that even damaging and 
false assertions, and those unrelated to alter- 
native programs, must be suffered lest the 
submission of important and constructive 
suggestions be deterred.” 


Iv 


There is a contemporary aspect of the 
problem to which, I think, too little attention 
has been given. 

When our basic notions of freedom of 
speech, and of the right to dissent, were de- 
veloped—largely in the eighteenth century— 
communication was very different from what 
it is now. There were fewer people—only three 
million in the United States. Most of them 
were close to the soil, and many were not 
unduly literate. The market place for politi- 
cal ideas was more limited than it is now. 

Perhaps of even greater importance, 
though, was the fact that the speed of com- 
munication of ideas was very slow. Freedom 
of speech and press meant freedom for 
Thomas Paine to publish “Common Sense,” 
or for John Adams to write an article for a 
newspaper and for the newspaper to pub- 
lish it. When these and other things were 
printed, they were read in the privacy of the 
home, with few other persons around. Ideas 
had an opportunity to percolate, to be ex- 
amined and considered, and to be refined and 
reformed in the thoughts of the people. 

Of course, there was speech making, too. 
But one person’s voice could reach perhaps a 
thousand people, perhaps somewhat more 
under very special circumstances. The speech, 
could, of course, be printed, but it would be 
the next day before it was read in the same 
community, and days or weeks before it was 
read elsewhere. Almost always, there was time 
for thoughtful consideration. Moreover, the 
volume of material which was communicated, 
in print or by speech, was very limited. There 
was adequate opportunity for thoughtful 
people to comprehend, to absorb, and digest. 
In the modern world, though, this has been 
changed completely. The change has been 
developing over the years, with the telegraph 
and telephone, and the speed of transporta- 
tion. With the coming of the radio, it was 
possible for President Roosevelt to address 
fifty or one hundred million people at once, 
with an impact that had never been known 
before. 

In recent years, the facilities of communi- 
cation have continued to develop until our 
situation is utterly different from what it 
was even a generation ago. In older days, a 
person who had an idea to express—whether 
of dissent, or otherwise, had some difficulty 
in bringing this about. To publish it in a 
book or pamphlet might be beyond his 
means. There were few newspapers, and these 
did not have much space, Unless the idea was 
extremely good, or well expressed, it was not 
likely that a newspaper could be found to 
publish it. 

Today, however, the news media are avid 
for news. Television stations are putting out 
news through all the hours of the day, and 
they are always seeking something new or 
different, something that will attract view- 
ers to their station. Almost anyone who 
wants to do something bizarre on a public 
street can find his way on television, and 
be seen by millions or tens of millions of 
people all over the country, and, indeed, 
through much of the world. 

Because the newspapers are in competition 
with the television stations, they have to 
present the same news. Thus, there has been 
an enormous increase in the opportunity to 
express dissent, and, perhaps even more im- 
portant, an even greater increase in the im- 
mediacy of dissent and the impact which it 
can make. There may be real room to ques- 


% Barenblatt v. United States, 360 U.S. 109, 
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41 See generally New York Times Co. v. Sul- 
livan, 376 U.S. 254. 
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tion whether we have psychologically caught 
up with the developments in communica- 
tions’ speed and distribution, whether we 
are capable of absorbing and evaluating all of 
the materials which are now communicated 
daily to hundreds of millions of people. 

I do not mean to suggest that the com- 
munications agencies have acted irrespon- 
sibly. They, too, have had to learn their 
power while the public was beginning to be- 
come aware of it. There are clear signs that 
television and newspapers are aware of their 
responsibilities in these areas, and are accept- 
ing them. There is a hard line for them to 
follow. For they must serve the ideals of 
a free press. Yet, all of the problems are 
enormously magnified, and the essential 
nature of responsibility in the exercise of a 
free press stands out more clearly as the mag- 
nification increases. The power of communi- 
cation, through press, radio and television, 
has become an awesome power. Its use is 
essential to the preservation of a free so- 
ciety. Only time will tell, I suppose, whether 
our system can adequately adjust itself to 
the impact of modern communications 
methods. I am only trying to point out here 
the importance of the exercise of responsi- 
bility in the expression of dissent in the 
modern world. 

: v 


We must draw two fundamental distinc- 
tions when we speak of dissent; the first in- 
volves primarily legal and moral variables 
and divides permissible from unpermissible 
dissent; the second presupposes that the dis- 
sent is tolerable but involves the social and 
political considerations of whether, or when 
or how the protest should be made. The lat- 
ter is not a question of right, but of judg- 
ment and morals, even of taste, and a proper 
sense of restraint and responsibility, qualities 
which are or should be inherent in the very 
concept of civil liberties. 

We must begin any analysis of these ques- 
tions with the undoubted fact that we live 
in a society, an imperfect and struggling one 
no doubt, but one where Government and 
order are not only a necessity but are the 
preference of an overwhelming majority of 
the citizenry. The rules that society has de- 
veloped to organize and order itself are 
found in a body of law which has not been 
imposed from outside, but has been slowly 
built up from experience expressed through 
the consent of the governed, and now per- 
vades all aspects of human activity. Inev- 
itably there are occasions when individuals 
or groups will chafe under a particular legal 
bond, or will bridle in opposition to a par- 
ticular governmental policy, and the ques- 
tion presents itself, what can be done? 

Vocal objection, of course—even slanderous 
or inane—is permissible. But the fact that 
one is a dissenter with a right to express his 
opposition entitles him to no special license. 
Thus, in expressing views that are themselves 
wholly immune to official strictures he gains 
no roving commission to ignore the rules and 
underlying assumption of society that re- 
late in a neutral way to activity rather than 
to the maintenance or expression of ideas. 
Thus, I submit that one cannot rightly en- 
gage in conduct which is otherwise unlawful 
merely because he intends that either that 
conduct or the idea he wishes to express in 
the course of the conduct is intended to 
manifest his dissent from some governmental 
policy. I cannot distinguish in principle the 
legal quality of the determination to halt a 
troop train to protest the Vietnam war or to 
block workmen from entering a segregated 
job site to protest employment discrimina- 
tion, from the determination to fire shots 
into a civil rights leader's home to protest 
integration. The right to disagree—and to 
manifest disagreement—which the constitu- 
tion allows to the individuals in those situ- 
ations—does not authorize them to carry on 
their campaign of education and persuasion 
at the expense of someone else's liberty, or in 
violation of some laws whose independent 
validity is unquestionable, 
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This distinction runs deep in our history, 
but has too frequently been ignored in 
this decade. But the line is a clear one, and 
we should reestablish it in the thinking and 
understanding of our people. While I share 
Professor Harry Kalven's assessment that the 
“generosity and empathy with which [public 
streets and parks] are made available [as 
a “public forum”] is an index of freedom, 
I regard as unassailable the limitation that 
the mere fact that a person wishes to make a 
public point does not sanction any method 
he chooses to use to make it. Yet there seems 
to be currently a considerable tendency to 
ignore if not to reject this limitation. Cer- 
tainly many of the modern forms of dissent, 
including those I have just mentioned, pro- 
ceed on the basis of the contrary proposition. 
Only last Term the Supreme Court was asked 
to sustain the right of demonstrators active 
in a cause that most of us here and the 
Court itself no doubt regarded as laudable, 
to lodge their demand for an end to segre- 
gation on the grounds of a city jail where, 
it seemed, biased treatment was being ac- 
corded prisoners. The argument was made 
that a demonstration at that site was “par- 
ticularly appropriate”, irrespective of the 
consequences, Speaking for the Court, Jus- 
tice Black rejected this rationale, explain- 
ing that “Such an argument has as its 
major unarticulated premise the assumption 
that people who want to propagandize pro- 
tests or views have a constitutional right to 
do so whenever and however and wherever 
they please.” 

That notion the Court expressly “vigorously 
and forthrightly rejected.” 

Another form of protest that can never, in 
my view, be excused or tolerated, is that 
which assumes the posture of a violent and 
forcible assault on public order, whatever 
the motivation. The interests at stake in 
such a situation must transcend the validity 
of the particular cause and the permissibility 
of adhering to it. Violent opposition to 
law—any law—or forcible disregard of an- 
other’s freedom to disagree falls beyond the 
pale of leigtimate dissent or even of civil 
disobedience, properly understood; it is noth- 
ing short of rebellion. 

The utter indefensibility of violent oppo- 
sition to law is that it proceeds on the fool- 
hardy and immoral principle that might 
makes right. Centuries ago Rousseau rejected 
this approach as a viable political alterna- 
tive: * 

“For, if force creates right, the effect 
changes with the cause: every force that is 
greater than the first succeeds to its right. 
As soon as it is possible to disobey with im- 
punity, disobedience is legitimate; and, the 
strongest being always in the right, the only 
thing that matters is to act so as to become 
the strongest. But what kind of right is 
that which perishes when force fails?” 

To permit factions the resort to force when 
they feel—however correctly—that a partic- 
ular law or policy is wrong would be to re- 
nounce our own experience and that of the 
Founders, In support of this view, I offer two 
sentences written by Jusice Frankfurter: 
“Law alone saves a society from being rent 
by internecine strife or ruled by mere brute 
power however disguised.” And, “Violent 
resistance to law cannot be made a legal 
reason for its suspension without loosening 
the fabric of our society.” = 

What is at stake is not mere order but 
also the lessons of history. True freedom and 
Substantial justice come not from violent 
altercations or incendiary dissent. “No mob 
has ever protected any liberty, even its 
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own.” * While the First Amendment embod- 
ies a distrust of the collective conscience of 
the majority in areas of fundamental liberty, 
it no more intended to leave the limits of 
freedom to the judgment of coercive dissen- 
ters. Civil government cannot let any group 
ride rough-shod over others simply because 
their ‘consciences’ tell them to do so.” “ 


vi 


These reflections have dealt with the ques- 
tion when law and government may toler- 
ate dissent, or dissent manifested in certain 
ways, and I have suggested that it is illicit 
to violate otherwise valid laws either as a 
symbol of protest or in the course of protest, 
and secondly that I regard it as indefensible 
to attempt to promote a viewpoint either by 
flagrant violence or by organized coercion. 
Now I will turn finally to the second distinc- 
tion to which I referred earlier in this lecture. 
That is, assuming a legal or moral right to 
protest, what considerations of prudence and 
responsibility should infuse the determina- 
tion to exercise these rights. 

First, you will note that I imply that a 
line may be drawn between legal and moral 
rights to dissent. I am not now referring to 
what I accept as the genuine possibility that 
one may exercise his constitutional right to 
dissent in a way that, because of reckless- 
ness or unfairness, makes his conduct ethi- 
cally improper. I mention this distinction, 
however, because I believe awareness and 
evaluation of it should always be taken into 
account in considering an exercise of the 
right to dissent. But for the present, I mean 
to concentrate on the converse of this dis- 
tinction, that there may be a moral right to 
dissent without a corresponding legal privi- 
lege to do so. It is in this context that “civil 
disobedience” must be viewed. 

Earlier, I observed that our system con- 
templates that there may be a moral right 
to “civil disobedience” (properly understood) 
that exists notwithstanding a “legal” duty 
to obey. I also referred to the source of this 
moral right: the ultimate sanctity of a man's 
own conscience, as the intellectual and voli- 
tional composite that governs his conception 
of his relation to Eternal Truth. I wish now 
to emphasize the considerations which, in 
my view, condition the existence and exer- 
cise of this moral right, because I believe the 
current rhetoric—which sometimes seems to 
consecrate “civil disobedience” as the noblest 
response in the pantheon of virtues—has 
obscured the nature and consequence of this 
activity. To define my term—I mean by civil 
disobedience” the deliberate violation of a 
rule ordained by constituted government be- 
cause of a conscientious conviction that the 
law is so unjust that it cannot morally be 
observed by the individual. 

The most important point to be stressed 
is that this decision is one that should be 
made only after the most painful and intro- 
spective reflection, and only when the firm 
conclusion is reached that obedience offends 
the most fundamental personal values. It is 
self-evident that routine or random non- 
compliance with the law for transient or 
superficial reasons would negate the first 
principles of civilized behavior. Unless society 
can safely assume that almost without ex- 
ception individuals will accept the will of 
the majority even when to do so is grudg- 
ing and distasteful, the foundation of secure 
liberty will rather rapidly erode. John Locke, 
who in his profound Letter Concerning Toler- 
ation analyzed and defended the right of 
obedience to conscience over civil law in case 
of severe conflict, thereafter cautioned in his 
essay Concerning Civil Government: 

“May [the sovereign] be resisted, as often 
as any one shall find himself aggrieved, and 
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but imagine he has not right done him? 
This will unhinge and overturn all polities, 
and instead of government and order, leave 
nothing but anarchy and confusion.” 

Last year, in delivering this Lecture, 
Arthur Goodhart observed, “Thus, it has 
been correctly said that obedience to the 
law is a major part of patriotism.” He 
meant this not as a castigation of dissent 
or as an outburst of flag-waving chauvinism, 
but rather as a formulation of a central 
political truth: That if human society is to 
enjoy freedom, it cannot tolerate license. 
Henry David Thoreau is generally regarded 
as the most notable American exponent of 
civil disobedience, and all of us share admira- 
tion for his determination. But we must not 
ignore the vital aspect of Thoreau’s non- 
conformity—his passionate attempt to dis- 
sociate himself from society. He was, as Harry 
Kalven has put it, “a man who does not 
see himself as belonging very intensely to 
the community in which he was raised,” “ 
and who sought constantly but futilely to 
reject the society to which he had not volun- 
tarily adhered. 

Thoreau’s poignant attitude was charming 
enough in mid-nineteenth century America, 
But it was, essentially, an effort to withdraw 
from the realities of life and it was, I sug- 
gest, myopic even then, for it was painfully 
inconsistent with the fact that man is a 
part of society by nature, by geography, and 
by citizenship. Unlike a member of a purely 
artificial group, like a bar association or 
country club, a citizen cannot resign from 
the “social compact” because he protests 
policies of the regime. Now in the last third 
of the Twentieth Century, we must be even 
more cognizant that there is nothing noble 
or salutary about foredoomed attempts to 
abdicate membership in society. Complex 
problems demand rational attention that 
can come only from personal focus on solu- 
tions and never from stubbornly turning 
one’s back on harsh and unpleasant realities. 

This is precisely what non-conformity as 
a way of life is. It is the essential irrationality 
of the “hippie movement“ —a mass endeavor 
to drop out of life, It is a protest of sorts, 
of course, but one that can bear no fruit, 
because it takes issue with what is not only 
inevitable, but more importantly, indis- 
pensible—social regulation of individual be- 
havior. 

Stretched to its logical extreme, this also is 
civil disobedience, and for this reason I urge 
that before any man embarks upon a uni- 
lateral nullification of any law he must ap- 
preciate that his judgment has not merely a 
personal significance but also portends grave 
consequences for his fellows. 

In determining whether and when to exer- 
cise the moral right to disobey the dictates of 
the law, it must also be recognized that so- 
ciety not only does not but cannot recognize 
this determination as entitled to legal privi- 
lege. It is part of the Gandhian tradition of 
civil disobedience that the sincerity of the 
individual’s conscience presupposes that the 
law will punish this assertion of personal 
principle. In the very formation of our coun- 
try, in the Federalist Papers, Hamilton ex- 
plained the reason why government cannot 
compromise its authority by offering a dis- 
pensation for individual conscience: * 

“Government implies the power of making 
laws. It is essential to the idea of a law, that 
it be attended with a sanction; or, in other 
words, a penalty or punishment for dis- 
obedience. If there be no penalty annexed to 
disobedience, the resolutions or commands 
which pretend to be laws will, in fact, 
amount to nothing more than advice or rec- 
ommendation.” 
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Thus, it is of the essence of law that it is 
equally applied to all, that it binds all alike, 
irrespective of personal motive. For this rea- 
son, one who contemplates civil disobedience 
out of moral conviction should not be sur- 
prised and must not be bitter if a criminal 
conviction ensues, And he must accept the 
fact that organized society cannot endure on 
any other basis. His hope is that he may aid 
in getting the law changed. But if he does not 
succeed in that, he cannot complain if the 
law is applied to him, 


vir 


Though I speak with seriousness about 
civil disobedience, I hope that my remarks 
are not misunderstood. I endeavored to make 
it plain in my opening analysis that a proper 
recognition of the rights of conscience is one 
of the basic assumptions of our society. The 
problem, of course, is to determine what is 
proper.“ Like all questions worth discussing, 
-it is inevitably one of degree. 

In considering this question, it is well to 
examine not only whether civil disobedience 
is appropriate in a particular situation, but 
also how it is to be carried out, We have a 
vivid illustration of this in the experience 
of this generation. We are all aware of the 
fact that for many long years the legal struc- 
ture was often used to perpetuate depriva- 
‘tions which were at odds with the most basic 
constitutional and moral values. During this 
time, conditions of political, social, and eco- 
‘nomic inequality made ineffective meaning- 
ful attempts to change these regulations and 
policies by petition within the customary 
channels of reform. In this situation, the only 
realistic recourse was deliberate refusal to 
abide by the restrictions any longer. Lunch- 
counter sit-ins and freedom rides are among 
the most dramatic examples of the tech- 
“niques that were used to expose the injus- 
tices that were perpetrated under the ban- 
ner of law. In many of these cases, these ac- 
tions were not, indeed, illegal, since the re- 
strictive laws were plainly invalid if one 
had the time, energy, and money to take 
them up to higher courts. In other cases, 
though, the line was not clear, and some- 
times the actions taken were undoubtedly 
illegal. We cannot fail to recognize the fact 
that it was these tactics which succeeded in 
putting the basic issues squarely before the 
courts and the public. And it was in this 
way that the law was clarified in the courts 
and that legislative changes were brought 
about. 

There are great lessons to be learned from 
this experience. Perhaps the greatest of these 
is that what mattered was not merely the 
moral fervor of the demonstrators, or the 
justice of their cause, but also the way in 
which they conducted themselves. They and 
their leaders were aware of the moral di- 
mensions of their cause, and they knew that 
this required an equal adherence to morality 
in the means by which they sought to vindi- 
cate their cause. Because of this, rigid ad- 
herence to the philosophy of non-violence 
was sought and widely achieved. In retro- 
spect, I am sure that our Nation will point 
with pride not only to the courage of those 
who risked punishment in order to challenge 
injustice, but also to the morality of their 
actions in scrupulously avoiding violence, 
even in reaction to the force which was 
“exerted on them. The affirmation of the 
close relation between morality and non- 
violence will be one of the many monuments 
of the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

As this experience shows, the ultimate 
legal success as well as the intrinsic moral 
quality of civil disobedience turns on the 
restraint with which it is exercised. This is 
an extremely hard line to draw, but it is one 
which must be earnestly sought out. Unfor- 
tunately, some of those who claim this man- 
tle today do not appreciate the moral quality 
of thought and action which made their 
predecessors worthy to wear it. 

Of course, it has not been my intention to 
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disparage the objectives of any individual or 
group, or to discourage the honest and forth- 
right and candid prophylaxis and therapy 
that are the legacy of reflective and con- 
structive criticism. My only concern has been 
that some contemporary forms and philoso- 
phies of protest may in fact unwittingly re- 
tard the improvements in society which we 
all seek. I hope the ideas I have sought to 
present here may contribute to the thought- 
ful consideration of critical issues with which 
we must all deal in the creative evolution of 
our cherished land. 


Constitutional Americanism 
HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, as col- 
leagues representing districts of small 
communities and rural areas know well, 
there are few better examples of meeting 
a community need by voluntary com- 
munity action than the volunteer fire 
companies of our Nation. 

There is hard work to be found in 
these organizations, but there is time for 
humor, too, and for forthright discus- 
sion of public questions in which the 
visitor, if he is a willing listener, can 
receive a cross section of opinion on how 
things are going, or how they should go, 
in the United States. 

I had opportunity, recently, to attend 
the annual banquet of the Flint Hill, Va., 
Volunteer Fire Department, where the 
principal speaker was James J. “Jack” 
Crawford, who is editor and general 
manager of the Northern Virginia 
Daily, published in my home commu- 
nity of Strasburg, Va. 

Because I found it an interesting and 
hopeful statement of the enduring 
quality of “Constitutional American- 
ism,” I take the liberty of commending 
it to the House at this time: 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMERICANISM 


In view of the turmoil which has beset our 
land these past few weeks, it may be difficult 
to remember that we have a Constitution. 

But, we have! 

And, at the outset, let me say it is com- 
forting to know that after the emotionalism 
which rules today’s events subsides, we will, 
you may be sure, return to the basis of our 
constitutional heritage. 

Let’s examine the record of history and 
see how our Constitution has weathered many 
storms, and, at the same time, grown apace. 

In the relatively short life of our American 
Republic there have been many restless times. 

In 1776 through 1783, when our forefathers 
brought forth this nation out of revolution 
and, down through the nearly 200 years which 
have followed—through the vicissitudes of 
maturing—disagreements, sometimes violent 
disagreements, have been a part of our na- 
tional life and growth. 

We have seen eras of quiet progress and we 
have seen periods of violent change. Each of 
the periods has affected the Constitution in 
its own way. 

Our own War Between the States was four 
years of bloody conflict that was a most 
severe testing of a nation of free men. 

Then, there was World War I, which wit- 
nessed the emergence of the United States 
as a world power with which to reckon. 

And, World War II which confirmed the 
place of the United States as the world’s most 
powerful nation and with it imposed upon 
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our nation a whole new set of values and 
responsibilities. 

Then came the Korean War, euphemisti- 
cally referred to as a police action, and of 
course, today, Vietnam. However one may 
wish to categorize Korea and Vietnam—the 
United States is and was involved in these 
two conflicts because of this country’s re- 
sponsibilities as a world power. 

Then there has been a procession of con- 
flicts not on the battlefield. 

For instance, the peacetime birth and ex- 
pansion of the American labor movement, 
starting at the close of the War Between the 
States and continuing for approximately 40 
years, is an example of another kind of vio- 
lent upheaval in this nation’s growth. 

In this struggle, men who had nothing to 
fight with but the desire for a better life 
struggled upward toward the goal. 

There was violence in these early struggles 
of labor to organize for representation, This 
was a revolution of sorts. 

The push westward at the close of the 
war, and the pioneer settlement of the vast 
reaches of territory west of the Mississippi, 
against great odds, is another example of 
America maturing. And, indeed, this, too, 
was often a violent and painful process. 

Through good times and bad, peaceful 
and tremulous, our nation has gone through 
the process of growing up and measuring up. 

And we learned in our early school days 
that through it all, our nation, the govern- 
ment, the courts and the people have leaned 
upon the most unique instrument of gov- 
ernment ever devised, the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights, as the rugged foundation 
of democracy upon which to build perma- 
nently. 

And so it is—though the Constitution has 
been subjected to generations of judicial 
probing, and the attacks of varied political 
philosophies, it has withstood, For, through 
times of devisiveness, it is not the Constitu- 
tion itself which is wanting. It stands de- 
spite the diverse views that assail it. 

The trouble comes from the interpretations 
which men put upon it in seeking to weave 
new threads of social and political justice 
into the national fabric. Sometimes it seems 
it is not a time of weaving at all, but a time 
of unravelling threads already sewn by pre- 
vious carefully contrived interpretations. 

Whatever it is, my friends, there is little 
doubt we are again living in a time of 
vast change, a time of social upheaval, a time 
in which a revolution of sorts stalks the land. 

The American political system requires 
rebels who will continually argue the case 
against the status quo, formulate alternatives 
and try to create a constituency committed 
to those alternatives. When this kind of 
skepticism and resistance to established au- 
thority ceases, democracy becomes a mere 
facade for preserving the status quo—as, in- 
deed, some radicals think it has. 

Yet at the same time every political sys- 
tem also needs dutiful civil servants who will 
carry out whatever program their political 
superiors inaugurate. If every civil servant 
had strong convictions of his own and then 
blocked anything which did not conform 
to these convictions, politics would become 
meaningless. 

America has been built on a mixture of 
discipline and rebellion, but the balance be- 
tween them has constantly shifted over the 
years. 

During the nineteen-forties and fifties the 
antiauthoritarian side of the American tra- 
dition lay politically dormant. Politicians and 
voters were mainly concerned with national 
security and prosperity. Conservatives ex- 
pressed some alarm when pursuit of these 
objectives led to the growth and centraliza- 
tion of government power, and liberals ex- 
pressed similar alarm when it led to the 
growth and centralization of corporat. power, 
but almost nobody opposed either trend in 
any serious way. 
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The nineten-sixties, on the other hand, 
have seen a spectacular revival of the anti- 
authoritarian tradition. The most visible 
spokesman today for this revival are black 
militants. These groups have produced a 
time of national stress with which we are all 
familiar. 

Some call it the black man’s revolution. 
More moderate advocates call it the black 
man’s reach for a place in the sun, a place 
too long denied him. In any case, this revolu- 
tion, if indeed it is a revolution, is said to 
be an inevitable swing of the pendulum to- 
ward justice and equality for all Americans. 
Like the struggle of the American labor 
movement, what is happening today is an 
unavoidable part of our evolutionary ma- 
turing. 

It is, of course, history that the stage for 
today’s events was set in 1954 when the Su- 
preme Court handed down its now famous 
decision barring segregation in the public 
schools. 

The immediate result of this far-reaching 
decision was that it created a vacuum which 
resulted from the inability of many of our 
states, both in the north and in the south, 
to carry out the dictum of the court “with 
all deliberate speed.” In the vacuum 
the court has, since 1954 delivered itself of 
a rash of additional decisions which strike 
at what to a great many Americans is the 
traditional meeting of the Constitution. 

As a result, our people are confused. They 
are bewildered by a steady flow of what ap- 
pear to be court-inspired paradoxes, For ex- 
ample, we are told that it is unconstitu- 
tional to have publicly authorized prayer in 
the public schools. This seems to deny God. 
By the same token, the court has also said 
that a man cannot be barred from holding 
a job, even a sensitive job, in a defense 
plant simply because he is a Communist. 
This seems to aid our enemies. 

Paradox after paradox appears to strike at 
the very heart of the order we conceive is nec- 
essary if we are to preserve our integrity as a 
nation. 

The court has sanctioned wholly new con- 
cepts of social and political behavior un- 
dreamed of in our fathers’ day. 

Many of our citizens, though sympathetic 
to the black man’s position in our society 
do not understand the seeming urgency on 
the part of the court to suddenly right all 
the wrongs which it conceives to exist. 
Especially since the very existence of these 
so-called wrongs is for the most part soundly 
based on previous decisions of a long proces- 
sion of equally exalted Supreme Courts. 

What are we to think of today’s revolution? 
Was it violent treatment of the Constitution 
itself which brought it about? Many au- 
thorities think so; many feel that violence 
has been done, not once but many times, 
and that it was often dictated by political 
expediency. The question is certainly 
debatable, 

However, I strongly believe that the struggle 
we are witnessing today is just another step 
forward in the process of national maturing, 
one which had to come sooner or later. It 
was just a question of when. And, this 
struggle will pass because it will also be 
resolved. The promise of equality, of op- 
portunity, as well as citizenship will be ful- 
filled, because in a virile democracy, it must. 

But, the very nature of the problem sug- 
gests the need for time. The greatest danger 
today is the unabiding impatience of civil 
libertarians and civil rights leaders, many of 
whom are more political opportunists than 
seekers after justice. 

These are the people who threaten to burn 
down our cities unless their demands are met 
at once. These are some of the leaders who 
are even now directing a gigantic demonstra- 
tion of the poor to take place in already 
ravaged Washington—the purpose of which 
they unabashedly tell us, is to force Congress 
to grant their demands for a guaranteed 
wage and more jobs. 
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This is the kind of pressure which is noth- 
ing more than an attempt to get legislation 
by intimidation. 

Some of these are the people who would 
use the revolution to build “Black Power” 
into a sinister force. Don’t misunderstand 
me, I am for Black Power. I am for the kind 
of Black Power which produces men like 
Sen. Edward Brooke of Massachusetts, Booker 
T. Washington, George Washington Carver, 
Mayor Claude Stokes of Cleveland, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court Thurgood 
Marshall, and countless Negro athletes, pro- 
fessional men, businessmen, men of science, 
and men of letters, etc. These men represent 
constructive Black Power. All of these men, 
and many others, are as much a credit to 
their country as they are to their race. I am 
for this kind of constructive Black Power. 

I am t the Black Power of Adam 
Clayton Powell, Stokely Carmichael and H. 
Rap Brown. Theirs is a destructive approach 
which will not only harm their country, but 
the cause they profess to represent as well. 

What is the rationale for the militancy of 
pressure tactics employed by many civil 
rights leaders today? If we could break it 
down into parts, what part of the exhibition 
such as is now being planned for Washing- 
ton is motivated by love of equality and 
justice and what part by opportunism. We 
may never know the whole answer to this, 
at least not in contemporary times. 

However, we do know that in between the 
militant far-left civil rights groups and the 
far-right conservatives there is a third group. 
A very important and a very representative 
third group. 

These are the millions of Americans, Negro 
and white, who are uncommitted to either 
side, who do not think of themselves as 
either conservatives or liberals, who do not 
consider themselves either black or white 
racists, whose views of contemporary civil 
rights problems, social justice and equal op- 
portunity are that these questions must and 
will be worked out. These are the people who 
are saying—O.K.—let’s get with it. Let's solve 
our problems but let’s do it within the 
framework of the Constitution. 

These are the people, and there are many 
constitutional authorities among them, who 
believe that though the Constitution confers 
equal rights upon every citizen, it does not 
confer upon anyone the right to substitute 
the rule of force for the rule of law. 

They believe the Constitution does not 
envision rule by pressure groups, or legisla- 
tion by intimidation, or that all the ills of 
our society can be cured by Executive flat 
or judicial dictum. I think these Americans 
believe, as I do, that the Constitution does 
not confer absolute rights on anyone, white 
or black. 

They believe, as I do, that freedom cannot 
become license for license can easily be used 
to abort the very blessings that freedom is 
meant to give. They believe, as I believe, that 
the Constitution meant to measure the free- 
doms it guarantees, By this I mean that there 
are no freedoms which are completely unin- 
hibited and without any restrictions imposed 
upon the citizens who would enjoy them. 
No one may run around helter-skelter irre- 
sponsibly using his constitutional freedoms 
in such a manner as to injure his neighbor, 
though some are trying, as has always been 
the case in each stage of our nation’s history. 

No one may do these things we say, yet 
for the past decade we have witnessed in- 
stance after instance in case after case, in 
which our Supreme Court has appeared to 
refute that doctrine. It is perhaps the crown- 
ing paradox of our age that the court has 
sometimes seemed to pursue a double stand- 
ard. 

Though I do not claim to be an expert in 
the intricacies of constitutional law, I think 
that it requires a good deal less than legal 
genius to recognize the fact that in the orgies 
of civil disorders, trespass on private prop- 
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erty, demonstrations—often uncontrolled 
demonstrations—which have frequently 
made a mockery of public property and hal- 
lowed shrines—and which have frequently 
brought the functional life in our cities to 
a standstill and have impeded government— 
that all of these things do violence to the 
constitutional rights of others. 

These things we have experienced and we 
have found no relief in many cases, and this 
makes one wonder if, indeed, there is a double 
standard. It is almost impossible sometimes 
to escape the conviction that this is so. 

And, yet, I believe it is logical to say that 
what is happening today is a part of the 
maturing process of our nation, and not the 
end of the line as some predict. Because, 
judges are transitory, political philosophies 
change, but the fundamental law as ex- 
pressed in the Constitution has remained 
immutable from all the assaults which have 
been made upon it. It will continue to do so. 

The Constitution is based upon the most 
reasonable, most mature and at the same 
time the most visionary concepts of men. 
Among these is the right and the duty of 
men to reason together for the good of the 
whole community. 

Ladies and gentlemen—in summary, let 
me say— 

We have seen violence to our democratic 
system in the attacks made on religion in 
the name of religious freedom. We have 
seen it in the attacks made on private prop- 
erty rights in the name of civil rights. We 
have seen it in the undermining of patriot- 
ism by maladjusted, flag defiling, draft card 
burning dissidents parading in the name of 
freedom to dissent. We have seen all of this 
and we wonder what is happening to our 
democracy. 

But we must not underrate the dynamics 
of democracy—the very fluidity in the ebb 
and flow of change today, and the adjust- 
ments which we have and are making to 
meet that change, For the dynamics assert 
themselves in the underlying fact that our 
constitutional form of government is resil- 
ient. The Constitution is living law. If it 
were not, we would have long since perished, 

Our Constitution, thank God, can and will 
survive the tests, the stresses and the strains 
to which it is now being subjected. It has 
survived far greater tests. 

We will not only emerge, we will emerge 
stronger than before. 

At least, this is the way I see it. 


Glory 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Easter recess, it was my privilege to 
hear a fired-up recitation of the following 
poem. Upon learning that the young lady 
had also written it, I was so touched that 
I wanted to share it with my colleagues. 
The author and rhetorical speaker is 9- 
year-old Deborah Leigh Waldrop, 4116 
Appalachian Way, Columbus, Ga.: 

GLORY 
Glory, ol’ Glory! way up in the sky, 
Tell me, answer me, why, oh why, 
Does man tend to ignore your glorious cry, 
of a and justice and liberty to live 
y 
Tho’ slavery and sorrow this country hath 
bound, 
A truth, a light, has always been found, 
O' Glory, fly high, and proud, and true, 
So all may see the red, white and blue! 
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Hungry Americans 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. GOODELL, Mr. Speaker, in the 
last week Members of Congress have re- 
ceived copies of two reports issued by 
private organizations on the subject of 
hunger in these United States. The most 
recent, issued by the Citizens’ Board of 
Inquiry Into Hunger and Malnutrition 
in the United States, is a sweeping in- 
dictment of the myth that no American 
goes to bed hungry. This report flatly 
asserts: 

First. There is a shocking absence of 
knowledge in this country about the ex- 
tent and severity of hunger and mal- 
nutrition. 

Second. Federal food programs fail to 
reach a significant portion of the poor, 
and many of those aided are not helped 
in any substantial degree. 

Third. Millions of Americans suffer 
hunger and malnutrition and these con- 
ditions are increasing both in degree and 
numbers annually. 

Fourth. Hunger and malnutrition, 
here as elsewhere in the world, take their 
toll in infant deaths, organic brain dam- 
age, retarded growth, and impaired abil- 
ity to learn. 

The dimensions of the problem strain 
credulity. A 1965 U.S. Department of 
Agriculture survey showed that 10.7-mil- 
lion Americans were eating two-thirds 
or less of the minimum daily dietary re- 
quirements, and another 9.2 million were 
eating less than the satisfactory levels. 
Yet only 5.4-million people were par- 
ticipating in Federal food programs in 
1967. It is impossible to tell whether 
these were a part of or in addition to the 
19.9 million who fail to achieve the 
minimum nutritional requirements. 
However, the few studies which have 
been done show that the present pro- 
grams do not appreciably affect the re- 
cipients’ diet, from which it seems fair 
to assume that a substantial portion of 
hungry Americans are participants in 
the Federal food programs. 

The second report issued on April 16 by 
the Committee on School Lunch Partic- 
ipation concentrates on the operation 
and effectiveness of the national school 
lunch program. This report also indicts 
the comfortable assumption that all 
American schoolchildren participate in 
the program. This group finds: 

First. Only 18.5 million schoolchildren 
benefit from the program. 

Second. Fewer than 2 million children 
receive reduced price or free lunches, yet 
there are more than 6 million poor chil- 
dren of school age. 

Third. The participation in the pro- 
gram is lowest where the need is great- 
est—geographically in the urban ghettos 
and isolated rural areas, and agewise 
among the youngest children in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

I stress that these reports are the work 
of private citizens who have donated 
their time and talents to accumulate in- 
formation which has been published with 
funds from private sources. Those re- 
sponsible for this contribution, as listed 
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at the close of my remarks, deserve a 
grateful vote of thanks from the Con- 
gress. That they had to perform this 
service is a sad commentary on the efi- 
ciency of the Government over which we 
preside. 

Few of us will agree in every detail 
with the findings and conclusions of 
these groups. Indeed, I differ with many 
of the recommendations, and question 
some of the findings. Both of these 
groups have dealt with areas of our na- 
tional life which suffer from lack of sci- 
entific investigation or reliable statistical 
data. Moreover, they have been com- 
pelled to function without the authority 
of the Government to reinforce their in- 
vestigative efforts. 

On the other hand, none can read the 
results of this work without concluding 
that a problem of staggering magnitude 
has been vividly outlined. None can re- 
fute that immediate action of both long 
and short range is demanded. 

Both of these citizens committees urge 
intensive study of the problem on a well- 
funded national basis. I believe this can 
best be accomplished by a national com- 
mission authorized and financed by the 
Congress similar in kind and scope to the 
National Commission on Mental Health 
and Illness established by President 
Eisenhower. In the short range, I urge 
that the Committee on Education and 
Labor hold hearings to determine the 
short-range administrative improve- 
ments which can enhance the effective- 
ness of existing programs, and lay some 
foundation for legislative change. 

From the inception of the poverty 
hearings in 1964, I have joined with 
many of my colleagues on the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee in urging 
such an intensive study of the problems 
of poverty, its incidence, its composition, 
the effectiveness of existing programs, 
and new measures for its alleviation and 
elimination. We did not know then and 
we do not now know who the poor are 
or where they are located with sufficient 
accuracy to say that this child or that 
family is or is not receiving the assist- 
ance that the peculiar circumstances of 
the situation demand. 

Nothing could demonstrate this need 
more accurately than these two reports. 
It is abundantly clear that we do not 
know who among the undernourished 
poor are receiving nutritional assistance. 
Moreover, it is impossible to determine 
if the assistance extended in fact allevi- 
ates the problem. Despite this astonish- 
ing ignorance of program effectiveness, 
we spend upward of $317 million an- 
nually in money and commodities in the 
food stamp and surplus commodities 
programs. 

The administration of the national 
school lunch program is even more 
astonishing. It demonstrates the same 
ignorance of program effectiveness, but 
demonstrates also the absence of realistic 
priorities, a failure to conform with the 
declared intent of both the Congress and 
the Executive, and the administrative 
confusion which prevails through so 
many of the social welfare agencies. 
Moreover, there is absent any evidence of 
an effort to integrate this program into 
the broad policy of alleviating poverty. 

I have been long concerned with the 
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failure of our poverty programs to focus 
on the very young among the poor. 
These should be the highest priority 
groups. Almost without exception, the 
experts advise that both humanitarian 
considerations and cost effectiveness dic- 
tate this course. In the field of nutrition, 
there can be no doubt that adequate 
nourishment for young people is of vital 
importance in breaking the cycle of 
poverty. Malnutrition invites retarded 
growth, both mental and physical, thus 
inviting a nonproductive maturity. Less 
serious degrees of hunger cause a dull- 
ing of perception, thus thwarting the 
efforts of the schools to provide educa- 
tion for future self-sufficiency, The 
psychological impact of hunger on the 
youthful mind is unexplored, but it 
seems a safe assumption that it invites 
alienation, despair, and the delinquency 
and destructiveness which can flow 
therefrom. 

The national school lunch program 
offers the unique vehicle for nutritional 
support of schoolage poor children. It is 
possible today to provide the minimum 
daily dietary requirements for normal 
growth in a single meal. The schools are 
the single institution which provides 
contact with the great majority of young 
people in poverty. It is logical to assume 
that a national school lunch program 
would provide reduced price or free 
meals for the more than 6 million school- 
age among the young who are poor. 
However it does not. 

Data available in Washington reveals 
only that one-eighth of the children 
served received free or reduced cost 
meals. There is no information available 
to establish how many are free. Accord- 
ing to the school lunch committee the 
vast majority of these students receive 
only a reduced price. Moreover there are 
no established national standards. Thus 
the committee reports that in many 
areas those who receive welfare pay- 
ments are excluded from the free lunch 
program. Here again it is impossible to 
determine if the assistance offered is in 
fact reaching those in greatest need. In 
addition to this sorry fact, we are told 
that the program is least effective in the 
elementary schools in isolated rural 
areas and the urban ghettos. Apparently 
this situation results from a combination 
of inadequate funds and lack of cafe- 
terias. Notable efforts have been made 
in New York City and elsewhere to pro- 
vide “sack lunches” in the urban ghettos, 
but the program still fails to reach vast 
numbers of children. We are, in short, 
spending at the level of about $350 mil- 
lion annually on this program which 
offers major potential in the battle 
against poverty, yet it is neither focused 
on the problem nor integrated with the 
overall program effort. 

It must be noted that much of the con- 
fusion emanates from the legislative 
history of the major food programs, 
which were conceived first as a method 
of utilizing agricultural surpluses and 
only secondarily for social betterment. 
While some reorientation has occurred in 
recent years, the program funding flows 
to a level of about 50 percent from an 
allocation of tariff collections, and thus 
escapes the scrutiny of either legislative 
review or the Appropriations Commit- 
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tees. The program has never become an 
integral aspect of the legislative deter- 
mination to eliminate poverty and ac- 
cordingly remains largely outside of the 
massive concentration of money and re- 
sources so directed today. This is a con- 
dition which demands our immediate at- 
tention, and our considered action. 
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Postmaster General Lawrence F. O’Brien’s 
Fine Career 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, Larry 


O’Brien has enjoyed a very brilliant 
career in public service. 
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He has been an outstanding political 
leader, a close, valued friend, confidant, 
and remarkably successful campaign 
manager and assistant for our great, 
dearly beloved, late colleague, and ad- 
mired leader and friend, President John 
F. Kennedy. 

Postmaster General, Cabinet member, 
and head of our greatest postal system 
in the world for the past 6 years, Larry 
O’Brien is recognized as one of the great- 
est, most efficient, esteemed, and hu- 
mane of all the able, distinguished men 
who have held this most powerful, indis- 
pensable Cabinet office. He has been a 
loyal, trusted, valuable member of our 
great President’s official family. 

A resourceful, wise, and just admin- 
istrator, considerate of his staff and the 
personnel of the huge complex system 
under his charge, Postmaster General 
O'Brien has inaugurated many modern 
improvements in the Department that 
have efficiently adapted its functions to 
the marked growth in its workload that 
has taken place during his tenure. 

His regime will stand out for its mod- 
ern approach in streamlining this great 
organization that is so vital to the 
American people and our Nation. 

In expressing my regret that Larry 
has decided to leave the Post Office De- 
partment at this time, I can well under- 
stand his desire to launch his career in 
private business and perhaps resume his 
interest and participation in active poli- 
tics, to which he is so deeply committed. 

I heartily congratulate Postmaster 
General O’Brien on his fine, construc- 
tive, memorable administration of the 
great Post Office Department—where he 
leaves a deep, enduring impression—and 
I wish for him, his gracious wife and 
helpmate, and lovely family, continued 
good health, success in their endeavors, 
and prosperity, happiness, and peace to- 
gether for many years to come. Happy 
landings, Larry. 


Louisiana Joins Ranks of Concerned 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to see that another State public service 
commission has adopted a resolution 
concerning the serious situation facing 
our Nation’s railroads. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, the 
resolution of the Louisiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission follows: 


RESOLUTION, LOUISIANA PUBLIC SERVICE 
CoMMISSION 

Whereas, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, acting under Section 13a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C., Sec. 
18a), has permitted the discontinuance of 
hundreds of passenger trains in the past sev- 
eral years with the result that rail passenger 
service is at best sparse throughout the 
Nation and in some areas has ceased to 
exist; and 

Whereas, the rising tide of passenger train 
discontinuances has been intensified by the 
policy of the United States Post Office De- 
partment regarding the removal of the mail 
from passenger trains; and 
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Whereas, this Commission and its sister 
State regulatory agencies within the Na- 
tional Association of Regulatory Utility Com- 
missioners (NARUC) are vitally concerned 
with the development of a sound and ade- 
quate rail passenger service which will be 
responsive to the needs of a growing America; 
and 

Whereas, we believe that the decline in 
the use of rail passenger service is merely 
a temporary episode in the Nation's trans- 
portation history because our crowded air- 
ways and clogged highways will not be equal 
to tomorrow’s transportation tasks; and 

Whereas, the preservation of safe, depend- 
able, all-weather mass rail passenger service 
is essential not only to the traveling public, 
but also to the national defense; and 

Whereas, Japan’s Tokaido Line and the 
European railroads prove the feasibility and 
desirability of modern rail passenger sys- 
tems; and 

Whereas, it is crucial to the future welfare 
of America that the Congress now take 
prompt action to conserve a nucleus of rail 
passenger service to provide the foundation 
for expanding to meet tomorrow’s transporta- 
tion needs, otherwise an enormous expendi- 
ture of government funds will be required 
in the future to restore essential passenger 
service now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Louisiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission hereby strongly urges the 
Congress of the United States to promptly 
enact legislation imposing a moratorium on 
rail passenger service discontinuances pend- 
ing the completion of a study, and the sub- 
mission of recommendations thereon, by the 
Department of Transportation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the National As- 
sociation of Regulatory Utility Commission- 
ers, relative to practical means for preserving 
essential real passenger service, and the role 
best suited for rail passenger service in join- 
ing with other modes to meet America’s 
growing transportation needs; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, that this Commission hereby 
strongly urges the Congress to promptly 
amend Section 13a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act as proposed by S. 1685 (introduced 
by Senator Case of New Jersey on May 4, 
1967) and as further proposed by the NARUC 
in testimony before the Committee on Com- 
merce of the Senate and the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives relative to multi- 
State passenger train discontinuance peti- 
tions being first heard and determined by 
State joint boards with aggrieved parties hav- 
ing right of appeal to the ICC for correction 
of errors of law; and be it further 

Resolved, that copies of this Resolution 
be furnished to the Governor of Louisiana, 
Members of the United States Congressional 
Delegation of this State, to Members of the 
Committee on Commerce of the Senate, and 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives, 
and to the press, 

By order of the commission: Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, April 1, 1968. 

L. T. RAND, 
Secretary. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Warsaw 
Ghetto Uprising 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few events in recent history which will 
be remembered with such great emotion 
as the tragic and brave struggle of the 
Polish Jews of Warsaw in the spring of 
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1943, which began on April 19. One need 
not visit Warsaw, where even today the 
memorial to the victims of Nazi brutality 
stands on a plain of rubble, to visualize 
the devastation and horror perpetrated 
by the insane world vision of the Third 
German Reich. Documents, diaries, and 
memoits which survive the holocaust are 
vivid testimony to the unlimited suffer- 
ing of the ghetto prisoners. Never has a 
people so greatly oppressed suffered with 
greater dignity and defiance than did the 
Jews of Poland. In paying tribute to 
those who died in Warsaw, we also grieve 
for those other thousands of Polish Jews 
pressed into the ghettos of Lodz, Lublin, 
Cracow, Czestochowa, Kielce, and Vilna, 
as well as the Jewish populations of 
every other country under German oc- 
cupation during the war. 

Of Warsaw, one journalist who lived 
there in 1958 and 1959, A. M. Rosenthal, 
wrote in the New York Times: 

There was once a Jewish tang to Warsaw, 
a ferment, a bustle, a shrill wonderment ... 
The taste still lingers, but faintly. There are 
Jews in Poland, some 20,000 of them, who live 
with their Jewishness, and some few thou- 
sand more who try to forget it, but no real 
flavor of Warsaw's Jewishness survives the 
fire. 


The statistics alone are incredible. In 
August 1939, there were 344 million Jews 
in Poland; during the war, between 21⁄2 
and 3 million were exterminated in the 
death camps, those compounds of horror 
scientifically designed for the purpose of 
efficient murder on a massive scale. 

On October 16, 1940, the Germans be- 
gan collecting the Jews of Warsaw in a 
100-square-block area of the city. In 
November of that year, the 450,000 ghetto 
inhabitants were sealed off from the rest 
of the city by a wall. The ultimate pur- 
pose was to starve the population. When 
this proved ineffective, the Nazis began 
removing the ghetto inhabitants to Tre- 
blinka and other camps in Poland. Ini- 
tially the Jews went willingly, preferring 
the hardship of a labor camp to the 
hunger, sickness, and despair of the 
ghetto. Between July and October, an 
average of 10,000 people a day were sent 
away. When news began to come back 
that those who left were being murdered, 
all hope of salvation through coopera- 
tion was relinquished. In July 1942, a 
group of young men in the ghetto formed 
the Jewish fighting organization under 
the command of Mordechai Anielewicz. 
Arms were painstakingly smuggled into 
the sector through the sewers, and prim- 
itive weapons were constructed. 

When a detachment of SS troops en- 
tered the ghetto on January 18, they 
were greeted with unexpected gunfire 
and quickly withdrew. Himmler re- 
sponded by ordering the complete de- 
struction of the enclosed area, and Lieu- 
tenant General Stroop was called from 
German headquarters in Greece to con- 
duct the operation. On Passover Eve, 
April 19, 1943, German troops sur- 
rounded the walls and attacked early 
the following morning. On April 23, the 
Germans began the block-by-block de- 
struction of the ghetto, using tanks and 
firebombs against the meager hand 
weapons of the Jews. Despite the over- 
whelming odds, the ghetto resisted until 
May 16. Those who remained alive took 
their own lives rather than surrender. 
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Over 50,000 died; only a handful of men 
escaped. 

Mankind must never forget the War- 
saw ghetto uprising. One sometimes 
hears the words, “we did not know what 
was happening.” But never again should 
these words be used. We must be vigilant 
to the dangers of demagoguery, of mass 
movements dedicated to evil purposes, of 
germinating prejudice and of claiming 
uninvolvement in issues not of immedi- 
ate, personal concern. 

The Congress of the United States on 
August 13, 1964, passed a joint resolution 
requesting the President to designate a 
day between April 8 and May 6 each year 
to observe the Warsaw ghetto uprising. 
This day must be symbolic of our con- 
tinual remembrance and constant deter- 
mination that no similar tragedy will 
ever again scar the progress of civiliza- 
tion. The deep shame cannot be limited 
to a particular day; the human heart 
observes no calendar. 


Essay Contest Winners 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the Mary- 
land Improvement Contractors Associa- 
tion, dedicated to the best interests of 
the public and the home improvement 
industry, recently conducted an essay 
contest on “The Star-Spangled Banner: 
Flag of Freedom.” The project was dedi- 
cated to the 190th anniversary of the 
US. flag. 

Mrs. Barbara Lee Conrad, Baltimore, 
Md., was selected as the first prize win- 
ner. She is a former police department 
secretary and the wife of a police officer. 

Mrs. Billie Wells Keller, Baltimore, 
Md., was named winner of second place. 
A secretary and homemaker, she was the 
first prize winner of the “Why I Like 
Baltimore, Our Baltimore” essay con- 
test sponsored by Maryland Improve- 
ment Contractors Association in 1966. 

Mrs. Patricia Kathleen O'Doherty, 
Baltimore, Md., mother of three sons and 
two daughters, and grandmother of 30 
grandchildren, was named the winner of 
third place honors. 

The contest was conducted by the 
Maryland Improvement Contractors As- 
sociation officers and board members. 
The officers included Paul Caplan, presi- 
dent; Philip Baron, vice president; Aaron 
Glatt, secretary; and James J. Oliver, 
treasurer. The board included William 
H. Klarner, chairman; Milton Bates, 
Robert O. Downs, Richard W. Goswellen, 
William Lobe, and Fred Stoddard. 

In conjunction with the 190th anniver- 
sary of the U.S. flag, marked in 1967, it is 
fitting to recall that the oldest official 
American flag known to exist measures 
only 3 by 6 feet and its colors have long 
since faded. But it is hanging proudly in 
its lighted display case in the Maryland 
State House in Annapolis. 

The full story was contained in an As- 
sociated Press story published in the 
Evening Sun, of Baltimore, on June 14, 
1967. The text is as follows: 
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OLDEST OFFICIAL U.S. FLAG HANGS IN 
STATE HOUSE 

ANNAPOLIS.—It’s not very big—it measures 
only 3 by 6 feet—and its colors have long 
since faded, but hanging proudly in its light- 
ed display case in the Maryland State House 
is the oldest official American flag known to 
exist. 

It was exactly 190 years ago, on June 14, 
1777, when the Continental Congress passed 
the Flag Act specifying “that the flag of the 
United States be thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing a 
new constellation.” 

It was sometime between that date and 
1781 that the Flag of Cowpens was patiently 
stitched from homespun flax with coarse 
brown thread, its ring of stars appliqued 
on a blue field. 

It first appeared in American history when 
it was carried into the Revolutionary War 
Battle of Cowpens, S.C., as the standard of 
the Maryland 3rd Infantry by a soldier from 
Baltimore, William Bachelor. 

It was soon forgotten, but reappeared 33 
years later when, during the War of 1812, 
the British attacked Baltimore, bombarded 
Fort McHenry and landed an army at North 
Point. 

This time, the battle flag accompanied 
members of the 26th Maryland Infantry as 
they marched to engage the British at North 
Point. It was carried by William Bachelor's 
son. 

Thus, Maryland’s Flag of Cowpens became 
the battle companion of Maryland's Star- 
Spangled Banner. But the progress of the two 
was quite different. 

The banner entered American history as a 
symbol of triumph—and looked the part. It 
was new; it was huge; and it flew from a 
giant staff—87 feet high. It was sheer 


2. 

The faded little flag of the Revolution, on 
the other hand, just slogged patiently up 
North Point to meet the assault by land, 
carried in the sweaty hands of the Mary- 
land militiamen. 

As far as Defense Department records show, 
it is the only existing national flag made 
during the Revolutionary period. 

It also is the only flag to be carried in both 
the Revolution and the War of 1812. 

And it has 21 bullet holes to show for it. 


The flag contest conducted by Mary- 
land Improvement Contractors Associa- 
tion takes on added importance in view 
of the recent announcement that a series 
of 10 flag stamps, to be issued on July 
4th, will include the first Stars and 
Stripes, 1777; and the flag which flew 
over Fort McHenry, the 15-star, 15-stripe 
flag which inspired Francis Scott Key to 
write “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

It is my pleasure to include, for pub- 
lication, the three inspiring essays 
written by the Maryland Improvement 
Contractors Association prize winners. 
The texts follow: 

Tue STAR-SPANGLED BANNER: FLAG OF 
FREEDOM 

(By Barbara Lee Conrad, Baltimore, Md., 

first prize winner) 

What is the American flag? Merely a ban- 
ner to fly on national holidays and mechani- 
cally honor before a big game? Or does it 
have a deeper meaning—one too deep for 
us to consider in our hectic world? 

It has a glorious past, our flag. It recalls 
to us our founding fathers—Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, Adams—who 
turned the ideas of men into the ideals of 
a democracy. It was the inspiration of Revo- 
lutionary Regiments, so anxious to reveal 
to the world a united army that they cre- 
ated their standards from a scant recording 
in the Congressional journal of June 14, 
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1777: “Resolved: that the flag of the United 
States be made of thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing a 
new constellation.” It was this flag that 
emerged victorious from Civil War and saw 
a young nation rally and grow into the fifty 
firmly-united states of today. On foreign bat- 
tlefields it has been the victor—always the 
victor, never the conqueror. 

It is the reality of today—the men in 
Vietnam who, because it is their duty, fight 
and die for many who denounce them and 
for many who are just indifferent to them, 
but for thousands and thousands of others 
who realize their dangers and their sacrifices. 
It symbolizes 200 million imperfect indi- 
viduals living in an imperfect society, striv- 
ing so hard for perfection that sometimes 
they hate themselves and, sometimes, each 
other. It is the tears of women and the un- 
selfish convictions of men; the delightful 
laughter of children and the ear-piercing 
racket of the teenager. It is the latest legatee 
to the fact that generosity and sacrifice are 
sometimes returned in ingratitude and 
hatred, 

It is the hope of the future—the dreams 
of youth placed upon a foundation of the 
toils of the aged and built toward a better 
tomorrow. It is the genius of invention; the 
miracles of modern medicine; a nation 
reaching for the stars. These things cannot 
be burned or destroyed. The desecrator shows 
the greatest amount of disrespect to him- 
self. 

It is a strong, determined population de- 
voted to the doctrine of personal liberty. 
They are Americans, you and I, Fly your 
flag high. It is the flag of freedom. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER: FLAG OF 
FREEDOM 


(By Billie Wells Keller, Baltimore, Md., 
second prize winner) 


On June 14, 1777, sandwiched in with the 
minor detail and petty routine of “small 
matters”, the Continental Congress approved 
the first legally adopted national flag of the 
new United States, and worded simply, di- 
rectly, even tersely was her birth certificate: 

“Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing a 
new constellation.” 

The “Star-Spangled Banner: Flag of Free- 
dom” is now in her 190th year. 

She has flown from the mastheads of old 
sailing ships, modern freighters and ocean 
liners; traveled by covered wagon, train and 
airliner. Always, she has been saluted as the 
emblem of a free and mighty nation. 

She was there at the birth of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution; 
at the launching of our first peacetime war- 
ships—the United States, the Constitution, 
and the Constellation. 

She has been carried through seven mem- 
orable conflicts with other nations, but never 
yet borne into any battle fought for a cause 
other than liberty. 

With all her valiant years and service, the 
role she played during the British land and 
naval attack on Baltimore, September 13-14, 
1814, gained for her immortality. Inspiration 
for The Star-Spangled Banner, she is the 
only flag in the world to be the subject of 
a national anthem. 

In 1928, on the one-hundred-and-fiftieth 
anniversary of the flag of the United States, 
Calvin Coolidge made an appeal to the 
American people: 

“It will be futile merely to show outward 
respect to our National Emblem if we do not 
cherish in our hearts an unquenchable love 
of and devotion to the unseen which it rep- 
resents.” 

White for purity, red for valor, blue for 
justice; a living symbol of those virtues for 
which our nation stands. How strong in 
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stature, how firm in respect she has grown 
across the face of the earth. We can walk 
in her shadow, tread in her footsteps and 
feel as big as a giant. 

Spirit of her people, she has seen the ador- 
ing eyes of the young, looked into the know- 
ing hearts of the old; heard our silent bene- 
diction, “Thank God, I am an American.” 

The Star-Spangled Banner, true to God; 
to country; to every man who has played a 
role in helping her fulfill her destiny, Even 
from infancy she has spoken out proudly 
and distinctly of our precious inheritance. 
She seems to say to each and every one of 
us that Freedom is the root and foundation 
of our lives, and that we have a responsi- 
bility to the past and a responsibility to the 
future to: 

“Fervently reach out with heart and hand 
to erase hatred, eradicate bigotry; deny not 
the goodness of God, or worth of man: Main- 
tain the American way of life each day for 
the dawn of all tomorrows, so that the core 
of America’s character shines ever a testi- 
monial to the world.” 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER—FLAG OF 
FREEDOM—KEEP Ir FLYING 


(By Patricia Kathleen O'Doherty, Baltimore, 
Mä., third prize winner) 


May the hearts of grateful citizens of 
these United States, be kindled into a glow- 
ing flame of love and tenderness, especially 
we immigrants when we gather in brotherly 
love, neath the folds of the Star Spangled 
Banner. We, who have known the sting of 
a foreign master’s lash, finger its pleats 
reverently and press our lips to that emblem 
of Freedom. If Emma Lazarus could write 
from the core of a thankful heart that beau- 
tiful inscription engraved on the base of the 
Statue of Liberty, then why not we, the 
privileged ones alive to-day, prove our in- 
debtedness to this Land of Liberty and Fly 
our Flag on every occasion? Those also born 
here neath its Stars and Bars should know 
like a prayer the history of its symbolic 
tenor. 

Fly that Flag of Freedom with great pride, 
it never went down in defeat or disgrace. A 
hastily improvised banner of thirteen red 
and white stripes and thirteen white stars 
on the blue upper dexter corner of it, was 
authorized by the Continental Congress in 
the Resolution of June fourteenth, 1777, on 
the admission of Vermont and Kentucky and 
was raised for the first time over Port Stan- 
wiz, Rome, New York, August 2, 1777; on the 
approach of the British force. Valourous and 
intrepid men, young and old beheld the red 
bars of that emblem of Freedom dyed a deep- 
er crimson at Valley Forge the winter of 1777, 
there was very little warmth but there was 
no flag burning as a pretense of disbelief in 
the reason or cause for the fight against 
tyranny. Our Maryland Legislature on De- 
cember 3rd., 1777, in the Preamble to an Act 
declared “that in every Free State, allegiance 
and protection are reciprocal and no man is 
entitled to the one, who refuses to yield to 
the other, and every free male 18 years and 
over should take the oath of Fidelity to the 
State”, and our Emblem was not burned to 
dust; Maryland had no weaklings or lily 
livers. 

Our Maryland line under command of 
General Smallwood took quarters at Wil- 
mington and proudly carrying their Banner, 
marched on to Monmouth where their line, 
thinned down to 1400 men, held the enemy 
in check until other reinforcements came 
forward and victory was theirs at Monmouth. 
The Marylanders carried that Flag to victory 
under brave men like Col. Howard, Williams, 
Greene and others. Through the war of 1812 
the Flying Flag “Mid shot and shell”, gave 
to this Nation its National Anthem, Through 
World Wars one and two, on to Iwo Jima, to 
Korea, now Viet Nam, the Flag of Freedom, 
was and is carried proudly. 
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In God's Name, in Freedom’s name, let it 
Fly defiantly in War, blissfully in Peace, but 
keep it flying. Lower it only when enshroud- 
ing the caskets of our Patriot Dead. 


Electronics in Transition 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, on March 
20 of this year the International Elec- 
trical & Electronic Engineers met in 
New York City and presented their 
Founders Award to Mr. P. E. Haggerty, 
president of Texas Instruments, Inc., of 
Dallas, Tex. 

This is a well-deserved honor for one 
of the outstanding scientists in our Na- 
tion and one of the finest men in our 
land. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith for the 
benefit of my colleagues the remarks Pat 
Haggerty made in accepting the award. 
I believe these comments on our times 
provide an insight and concern which 
speak better than I am able to do of the 
tremendous intellectual capacity of Pat 
Haggerty. All too often those in scientific 
endeavors do not take the time or expend 
the energy to see the full ramifications 
of their efforts on mankind. Pat Hag- 
gerty certainly has more capacity in this 
area than any other man I have had the 
opportunity to know. 

In his speech, Mr. Haggerty asks of 
his award and those presented to some 
of his colleagues: 

Are these awards exclamation marks at the 
end of the middle paragraphs in the compo- 
sition of our life’s work, or are they periods 
following the summary sentences? 


I believe I can speak for all those who 
know Pat Haggerty well enough to be 
aware of his great capabilities for even 
more significant contributions to society. 
We sincerely hope this award is just a 
short pause for a time of recognition to 
encourage his further efforts. America 
needs more men like Pat Haggerty today. 

The address referred to follows: 

ELECTRONICS IN TRANSITION 


(Address by P. E. Haggerty, on receipt of 
IEEE Founders Award, March 20, 1968) 
This is one of those times in the life of a 

man when, having been honored by his peers 

for some of his labors, he must, while 
accepting the honors with appreciation and 
humility, yet look at himself and his work 
against a background of the time in which 
he lives and the problems of the society of 
which he is a part. Mixed feelings of pride 
and humility are especially strong for me 
tonight, because among so many worthy men 
being honored tonight by the institute are 
two of my associates, Roger Webster and 

James Biard, newly elected Fellows of the 

Institute, and especially because, by one of 

those coincidences of life, you have chosen to 

bestow that senior award of the Institute, 
the Medal of Honor, upon another respected 

friend and associate, Gordon Teal. Beyond a 

shadow of a doubt, these four threads that 

you have tied together tonight extend back 
over two decades to Gordon’s inspired work 
with single crystal germanium and silicon, 
which, together with the contribution of 

Morton, Brattain, Bardeen, Shockley and 

many more of his then associates at the Bell 
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Telephone Laboratories, must be evaluated 
as the discovery of a new technological world, 
the exploration and development of which 
has brought the four of us and a large pro- 
portion of all of you here tonight. 

By their very nature, awards such as these 
must often represent culminations of one 
kind or another; and among the emotions 
and satisfactions the Founders Award has 
stirred in me, particularly in juxtaposition 
with the award of the Medal of Honor to 
Gordon Teal, a nagging question insists on 
intruding itself: Are these awards exclama- 
tion marks at the end of middle paragraphs 
in the composition of our life’s work, or 
are they periods following the summary 
sentences? 

We are engineers and these are engineer- 
ing awards, and engineering has to do with 
the creation of useful products and services. 
Thus, any judgment of where these threads 
you have pulled together tonight fit into 
the total future scheme of our profession 
must begin with an evaluation of the per- 
tinence of that profession to the needs and 
problems of today. 

These are exciting times, but troubled 
ones! The embattled marines at Khe Sanh 
know it’s a troubled world. The Pueblo is 
still in North Korea. The communist Chi- 
nese shout slogans and explode their A- 
bombs. There is still a wall in Berlin; and 
meetings like this here and in the USSR 
help to keep the drapes making up the Iron 
Curtain from meeting as tightly as they 
once did, but the Iron Curtain is still there. 

Myriads of new nations find that independ- 
ence is but a first step, and that the sta- 
bility and the affluence they seek can be 
found only at the end of a long and ardu- 
ous road demanding ability, dedication, dili- 
gence, and responsibility from both govern- 
ment and citizen. 

International trade is disturbed and there 
is a gold crisis. Britain devalues the pound 
and initiates an austerity program; France 
pursues an at-times agonizing nationalism. 
The United States faces balance of payments 
problem and now, after decades as advo- 
cates of an increasing free trade, the ad- 
ministration proposes travel bans and over- 
seas investment limitations; and a distress- 
ing number of our senators and representa- 
tives are recommending quotas and limita- 
tions on that trade. 

It took an estimated eight million years 
from man’s beginnings to reach a world 
population of 300 million at the time of 
Christ. It has taken less than two thousand 
years to increase that 300 million tenfold 
and one billion of the three billion have 
been added in less than forty years. On the 
basis of present trends we'll have added an- 
other billion by 1975 and still another bil- 
lion for a total of five billion by the early 
1980's. 

So the world divides into the “have” and 
“have-not” nations. The “have” nations pay 
themselves well and enjoy high standards 
of living. The “have-not” nations have low 
incomes and poor standards of living. 

The United States is a great nation and 
for most of us Americans the benefits of 
citizenship are legion. Belatedly, sometimes 
inadequately, but still genuinely, we are 
trying to remove the barriers imposed by 
prejudice so that all of our citizens may have 
a full share of those benefits. Yet riots have 
torn our cities; and even without riots we 
must often be afraid to walk on our streets 
after dark. 

Lake Erie is becoming a Dead Sea; Los 
Angeles in sunny California rarely sees the 
sun. 

This disturbing look into the world’s 
Pandora’s Box leads back to the question 
with which I began. Are the talents of the 
electronics industry and, more particularly, 
the skills of the scientists and engineers who 
have made it what it is, pertinent to the solu- 
tion of such problems from among this 
catalog of ailments as: 
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1. The problems of war and national de- 
fense 

2. The problem of the restoration and 
conservation of our environment 

3. The problems of our cities 

4. For the “have-not” nations, the prob- 
lem of transformation into industrial socie- 
ties 

5. For the “have” nations, the problem 
of sustaining and improving their already 
high standards of living in the face of the 
need of the “have-not” nations to industrial- 
ize and the relatively much lower wages and 
salaries they pay themselves while in the 


Let’s see how electronics might be perti- 
nent to problem solutions in some of these 
areas. 

So far as the problems of war and national 
defense are concerned, the needs are sọ ob- 
vious and the contributions made by elec- 
tronics so vital that little elaboration is nec- 
essary except to observe perhaps that every 
new military need from strategic missiles to 
antiballistic missile systems, from helicopt- 
ers to supersonic aircraft, from reconnais- 
sance to attack, demands more and better 
electronics. 

A principal problem from any heavily 
populated, reasonably complex society is the 
orderly development, redistribution, use, and 
reclamation of its water resources, The hard- 
ware and software of electronics allow us to 
develop atmospheric models, watershed 
models, sediment models, surface water 
quality and quantity models—in fact, models 
of all of the necessary major components to 
simulate regional water resources. The hard- 
ware and software of electronics can further 
provide the sensors, the memories, the infor- 
mation processes, the data displays and the 
control mechanisms necessary for the order- 
ly development, the redistribution and use of 
the water resources. But to apply the tools, 
somewhere there must be a governmental 
unit with the comprehension, imagination, 
authority, and the funds to use them. 

Or, take the problem of traffic in any major 
city. It would now be completely feasible 
technically to calculate for every artery the 
conditions for maximum rate of flow of traf- 
fic, to identify every vehicle entering that 
flow of traffic and direct it into arteries not 
yet at maximum flow and forbid it entry 
when its addition would simply slow the 
total flow. There is a saturation point for 
every system of traffic arteries and elec- 
tronics can insure that every traffic system 
carries the maximum amount of traffic of 
which it is capable under the specified cir- 
cumstances. Electronics cannot make the 
artery carry more than that specified max- 
imum. It can help detect and correct break- 
downs and make clear what further steps 
must be taken to increase that maximum 
flow. 

To switch to another problem area, the 
United States is a high standard of living 
country. We pay ourselves more for our hours 
of work than does any other country in the 
world. The United States must sell to and 
compete with the rest of the industrialized 
world. Simultaneously, it must sell to and 
buy from, the underdeveloped world while 
assisting the underdeveloped nations in their 
own strivings toward industrialization. If 
the United States is to sustain its high stand- 
ard of living, then its over-all industrial ef- 
fectiveness must be sufficiently higher than 
that of any other nation so that when the 
high wages we pay ourselves for our 
hours of labor are multiplied by our rela- 
tive effectiveness, we still come out in total 
as competitive. 

Those of us who are engaged in develop- 
ing, manufacturing and selling products and 
services around the world know that in many 
respects this has become increasingly diffi- 
cult over the past decade. For example, even 
though the rate of increase in wages for 
semiskilled labor in Japan has been increas- 
ing faster than it has in the United States, 
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the absolute difference in cents per hour has 
increased from about $1.80 per hour in 1957 
to nearly $2.15 an hour in 1966—or by com- 
parison with Italy, from $1.72 per hour dif- 
ference in 1957 to $2.08 in 1966. Or to make 
a comparison with another Far Eastern na- 
tion, striving with considerable success to 
move into the modern industrial world, in 
1957 Taiwan’s semiskilled labor received on 
an average $1.98 an hour less than a similar 
worker here in the United States; in 1966 
that difference has increased to nearly $2.60. 
While these illustrations are all with respect 
to semiskilled labor, the relative differences 
are even greater if unskilled labor is com- 
pared and only moderately less if one com- 
pares highly skilled labor and costs for pro- 
fessionals and managers. 

Obviously, if the United States is to com- 
pete with wages and salary differences such 
as these, the over-all effectiveness of its total 
industrial machine must be extraordinarily 
high. To the extent that we cannot meet the 
challenge, our standard of living must also 
respond by either slowing down the rate of 
improvement or actually dropping. The 
United States has thus far by and large sus- 
tained the upward trend of its over-all 
standard of living by a combination of ad- 
vanced technology in its products and serv- 
ices and a superior way of organizing to 
produce those products and services. Both 
the technology and our way of organizing to 
produce our goods and services, that is, the 
way we manage, have been diffused through- 
out the world since the end of World War II. 

Japan is an excellent example of rapid 
growth into an efficient industrial nation 
while still paying itself at wage and salary 
rates appreciably below ours. Inevitably, we 
are unable to compete in certain areas. The 
problem we face with respect to the other 
industrialized nations, they too face in vary- 
ing degrees with respect to one another, and 
all of the Western industrial nations face 
with respect to Japan; but the whole spec- 
trum of industrial development from the 
United States through Western Europe and 
Japan and down through the underdeveloped 
world is such that inevitably every indus- 
trialized nation, including Japan, already 
does and will continue to face similar compe- 
tition from other nations struggling to evolve 
an industrial society. 

Thus, it seems there must be an inexorable 
pressure, not just in the United States but 
on a somewhat descending scale, throughout 
the entire industrialized world for a con- 
stantly improving effectiveness in every seg- 
ment of each nation’s industrial machine. 
This pressure for improvement in effective- 
ness must change fundamentally the way 
in which we design, manufacture, and market 
our products; but what may be even more 
significant, it will change the way we orga- 
nize and manage our businesses. 

It is difficult to draw any other conclusion 
except that the sensors, the logic, the mem- 
ory, the displays, the controllers of elec- 
tronics and their associated software are the 
principal and essential tools which must be 
applied to increase the effectiveness first of 
our own industrial machine sufficiently to 
compensate for our very high wage and salary 
costs but over a relatively short span of time 
must be applied extensively and for the same 
reasons by every industrialized nation. 

These are just a few examples, but the so- 
lutions to all of these problems have major 
elements in common. In all of them we need 
to acquire information through a wide 
variety of sensors. We need to convert that 
information into usable signals. We need to 
separate these useful signals from the in- 
evitable noise which accompanies them, We 
need to store the raw data accumulated; we 
need to process the data. We need to inter- 
pret it. We need to store the processed and 
interpreted data. We need to display the in- 
terpreted data. We need to cause action in 
response to the information and create feed- 
back signals to correct the error in the ac- 
tions taken; and much of the action must be 
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in real time. Thus, there is a startling coin- 
cidence between these needs and what much 
of electronics is all about today. 

Thirty years ago we could have made only 
the most rudimentary kind of contribution 
to the solution of these problems. And it is 
really only in the last ten years, with the 
advent of solid-state componentry and so- 
phisticated data processing hardware and 
software, that we can truthfully say we can 
tackle these difficult problems with tools 
whose sophistication is commensurate with 
the difficulty of the problems. It is probably 
also accurate that almost every tool which 
is necessary is at least in sight or will be in 
the 1970's, 

Of course, what is really common about 
these contributions electronics can make to 
the solutions of some of the world’s most 
pressing problems is, as President Herwald 
has already emphasized, that in each case 
man is using electronics to extend his mind, 
his senses, and to some degree his spirit. The 
Industrial Revolution that began with the 
invention of the steam engine by Watt was 
a revolution that depended upon the exten- 
sion of man's muscles. The even more signifi- 
cant revolution which is just beginning in 
these middle decades of the 20th Century is 
an extension, not just in capability of mind 
and senses, but in space and time. With 
electronics man can see, hear, and measure 
space and time with sensitivity, breadth of 
response, and precision far beyond that of his 
unaided senses. With the logic and the mem- 
ory of electronics, man can expand his mind, 
not just in size but in speed and apply that 
logic and memory at a distance. With tele- 
vision and radio, man can already see and 
be seen, hear and be heard, with few limita- 
tions in space and time. With laser holo- 
graphy, in the relatively near future man- 
agers and professionals will stay in their 
offices and laboratories and still participate 
personally in distant conferences and meet- 
ings in three dimensions and in color. Since 
they can also manipulate and process infor- 
mation with electronic logic and memories at 
a distance, they may be more effective par- 
ticipants in such a meeting or conference 
than if they were truly present in person. 

So, whether these awards represent ex- 
clamation marks or periods as far as Gordon 
Teal and I are concerned, I have no doubt 
whatsoever that our profession has barely 
begun its work, and our industry is still at a 
relatively early stage in its growth. It may 
be true that the growth rates of electronics 
over the next five to ten years will be slowed 
while we develop and expand the tools on 
hand and in sight and while we evolve the 
procedures and institutions, both public and 
private, to apply them. After that, and for 
as far into the future as any of us are 
likely to be interested, I believe that growth 
in quality, complexity, and size will continue 
at a rate well beyond that of the Gross Na- 
tional Product. The match between the capa- 
bilities the tools of electronics provide and 
the most pressing needs, not just of the 
United States but of the entire industrialized 
world, is too close for it to be otherwise. 

Of all this, as an engineer, I am sure. But 
it is not enough. I hope that as man expands 
his sight, he will really see; and his hear- 
ing, that he will really hear; and his touch, 
that he will really feel; that as his mind 
grows, so will his wisdom and his heart. But 
all this we must add—as men, not engineers. 


Positive Approach in Fun City 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 
Mr. ASHBROOK.. Mr. Speaker, the 


New York Times of April 17 carried two 
stories concerning the issue of how to 
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deal with looters and arsonists in New 
York City. Criticizing Chicago’s Mayor 
Richard Daley for ordering the use of 
firearms in combatting vandalism by 
looters and arsonists, Mayor John Lind- 
say was quoted as saying: 

We happen to think that protection of life, 
particularly innocent life, is more impor- 
tant than protecting property or anything 
else. . We are not going to turn disorder 
into chaos through the unprincipled use of 
armed force. In short, we are not going to 
shoot children in New York City. 


According to the Times the Chicago 
mayor “had added that he did not want 
children shot, but suggested that his 
Police use the temporarily disabling 
chemical spray, Mace, on young looters.” 
Mayor Lindsay also disagreed with the 
recommendation that Mace should be 
used on looters. 

Despite the dissent of its mayor, New 
York City has come up with a positive 
approach to protect the property of 
its merchants from the firebombers and 
looters. The merchants in areas of pos- 
sible danger have been advised to clear 
their store windows of merchandise at 
night to reduce the attraction for loot- 
ers. Perhaps this new “out-of-sight, out- 
of-mind” policy will prove to be a model 
for other urban areas in the days and 
months to come. Or, perhaps more New 
York merchants will seek greener busi- 
ness pastures—outside of New York City. 

I include the article, “Displays Called 
Lure to Looters,” from the New York 
Times of April 17, 1968, to be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point. 


DISPLAYS CALLED Lure To LOOTERS—POLICE 
ADVISE MERCHANTS To CLEAR WINDOWS AT 
NIGHT 

(By Martin Gansberg) 


Merchants in areas of the city that suffered 
damage through the looting and arson that 
followed the slaying of the Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. on April 4 are being urged by 
the police to clear out their window displays 
when they close for the day. 

“This is not an order,” a high official in 
the Police Department said yesterday. “We 
can’t order store owners. to do such a thing. 
But it would be the kind of thing that any 
sensible police officer would tell any sensible 
merchant to do.” 

He explained that the request to mer- 
chants to remove window displays at the end 
of the day would be made by precinct officers 
who believed this could reduce the attrac- 
tion for looters, most of whom have been 16 
to 19 years of age. 

So far, it was reported, requests have been 
made to owners of stores selling jewelry, 
liquor or apparel. Most of the looting re- 
ported during the six-day period following 
the assassination of Dr. King was in these 
types of stores, the police said. They noted 
that they had made 480 arrests. 


SHOPOWNER AGREES 


A woman who operates a specialty shop 
near 158th Street and Broadway in Wash- 
ington Heights said she had agreed to clear 
her windows after a policeman had suggested 
it. 

“But please don't use my name in the 
papers,” she asked. 

“Six stores in this neighborhood have been 
looted in the last week,” she said, and we'll 
do anything to improve protection here. I 
have some jewelry in one section that is valu- 
able, and I wouldn't want to have it stolen.” 

William R. Sloane, executive director of the 
Fifth Avenue Association, said many of his 
members were not able to clear their windows 
because “it takes a whole day to dress them 
up.” 
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He said, however, that some stores featur- 
ing apparel that might be attractive to looters 
have been removing the clothing at night. He 
cited Blye’s, at Fifth Avenue and 46th Street, 
25 an example. 

Blye's, which suffered heavy damage last 
summer after young vandals broke windows 
and stole display merchandise, has been re- 
moving sweaters every night because it has 
fcund these particularly appealing to looters. 

Another area that has been asked to clear 
its windows is the jewelry district on 47th 
Street between Fifth Avenue and the Avenue 
of the Americas. 

“We had a panic meeting,” said Michael 
C. Fina, president of the West 47th Street 
Jewelers and Merchants Association, “and 
wie decided to do whatever was asked. We've 
had millions of dollars worth of jewelry in 
our windows and the police told us frankly 
that they were worried about it.” 

An official of a major department store, 
who asked that his name be withheld, said 
that merchants had been invited to the 
Police Academy, 235 East 20th Street, after 
Macy’s, Klein’s and Bloomingdale’s were hit 
by Molotov cocktails on March 30. 

“We were shown what these bombs look 
like and told to take several precautions,” he 
said. “The police also advised us to cut down 
on our window displays at night.” 

A Harlem liquor merchant, a member of 
the Uptown Chamber of Commerce, said he 
had been urged to remove his displays at 
night. 

“I can't do it,” he said, there's too much 
work. Instead I’m inserting plywood boards 
between the protective railing and the win- 
dows. I hope this will discourage looting.” 


A Second Golden Age of Greek Comedy 
HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the military dictatorship in Greece 
has been in power for 1 year. During this 
time, it has done little of value in that 
land. The unhappy fact is that it has 
embarrassed Greece in the eyes of the 
world and cast doubt on the integrity of 
democratic nations and individuals who 
have excused the coup or kept silent 
about it. 

The Greek junta has provided comic 
relief at times, with its ban on miniskirts 
and the like. Their actions have provided 
fertile soil for the Greek love of anecdote 
and ridicule. But underneath it all, they 
realize they are paying the price now 
and will pay in the future. Economic 
crisis looms. Even if the junta falls, 
Greece will suffer the economic conse- 
quences of this dictatorship for some 
time. 

A second consequence of the dictator- 
ship which seldom is mentioned is the 
stifling of creativity. The most creative 
people, those who had begun to move 
Greece into a belief that a “second golden 
age” was possible, are either silenced or 
in exile. The regime is pulling the public 
tastes down into a pedestrian mediocrity. 
The arts are suffering. In the discipline 
of the film, for example, the most dis- 
tinguished international artists—ac- 
tresses Melina Mercouri, Irene Papas, 
and Director Michael Cacoyannis—are 
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estranged from their native land. In 
every discipline, a similar situation exists. 

I insert below three new stories which 
reflect the regime’s clownish aspects and 
their insensitivity to the arts: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 14, 1968] 
GREEK Postcarps To FLOOD THE UNITED 

STATES—JUNTA Is SEEKING To OFFSET 

EXILES’ BOYCOTT DRIVE 

ATHENS, April 13.—The year-old revolu- 
tionary regime is planning to flood the 
United States with a million publicity post- 
cards to combat what it calls “an unholy 
Communist-led defamation campaign.” 

The campaign is to be the first of a series 
designed to offset a major effort by expatri- 
ates for an economic boycott of Greece until 
the military regime restores democratic rule. 

Greek businesses have been asked by the 
Trade Minister, George Papadimitrakopoulos, 
to subscribe to a $230,000 fund for the drive, 
sponsored by the Athens Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

He wrote in a circular letter: “The unholy 
defamation campaign launched by interna- 
tional Communist against Greece has already 
fallen through. Yet the professional luyth- 
makers and slanderers will not give up. 

“And, as is known, slander always leaves 
traces, at least for the naive and the credu- 
lous. The lawful defense against this brutal 
anti-Greek campaign is the duty of all 
Greeks.” 

The plan is to mail the cards to a million 
American companies and individuals, draw- 
ing their attention to the fact that Greece, 
along with Finland, is the only European 
country exempt from the United States and 
on foreign investments. 

The colored picture postcards will also send 
greetings and slogans, plus the compliments 
of subscribing companies. 

Each card will cost the subscriber 7 drach- 
mas (about 23 cents) including printing and 
postage, and there will also be the cost of 
buying an American mailing list. 


SLOGAN IS SUGGESTED 


The companies were told they could sub- 
scribe to a minimum of 1,000 cards. A sug- 
gested slogan was: 1968, the year of Greece. 
In your thoughts, in your texts, follow the 
sun in the land of gods, Invest money in the 
country of the greatest opportunities.” 

An instruction sheet from the Chamber of 
Commerce said that the National Bank of 
Greece would be able to sponsor the sending 
of 100,000 such cards to American banking 
concerns while Hellenic Shipyards, owned by 
Stavros Niarchos, could send 50,000 messages 
to American maritime concerns. 

“The Anti-Greek propaganda abroad, be- 
yond its purely political aspects, presents 
elements which may seriously affect economic 
developments,” the Chamber said. “It would 
be impermissible negligence if the Greek 
productive class left unanswered such an 
appeal, which might have a serious impact on 
the country’s national economy.” 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 14, 1968] 
PREMARITAL TESTS ORDERED IN GREECE 


ATHENS.—The army-backed Government, 
which seized power a year ago, is trying to 
improve the health of future Greek genera- 
tions with compulsory methods. 

A new law requires all couples planning 
to wed to obtain a premarital medical cer- 
tificate. Social Welfare minister Efstratios 
Poulantzas said the premarital medical ex- 
amination was aimed at protecting the health 
of future generations as well as of the present 
society. 

About 75,000 Greeks take marriage vows 
each year. Men and women suffering from 
various ailments or hereditary illnesses now 
are unable to marry. 

Among prohibitive illnesses mentioned in 


the law are syphilis, tuberculosis, cancer, in- 
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sanity, heart ailments, alcoholism, leprosy, 
epilepsy and hemophilia. 

Statistics show these illnesses are the 
cause of about a third of Greece’s 68,000 
deaths each year, with heart ailments and 
cancer accounting for about 10,000 deaths 
apiece. 

The certificates are delivered by any quali- 
fied doctor chosen by the persons planning 
to marry. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 20, 1968] 


GREECE ORDERS CURB ON THE SALE OF MELINA 
Mercouri’s RECORDINGS 
(By Alvin Shuster) 

ATHENS, April 19——The army-backed re- 
gime has decided that Greeks should stop 
listening to records of one of the regime’s 
most vocal critics abroad, Melina Mercouri, 
the actress and singer. 

It also announced an amnesty to another 
group of prisoners, but there was no word 
on huw many were involved. 

Gen, Odesseus Anghelis, chief of the de- 
tense staff, issued a directive to prevent the 
sale, purchase or lending of any records or 
tapes containing the voice of Miss Mercouri. 
She is now in London preparing to mark the 
junta’s first anniversary by leading a protest 
demonstration Sunday in Trafalgar Square. 

Previously the regime had banned the 
music of Mikis Theodorakis, an acknowl- 
edged Communist, after having put him in 
prison last August on charge of subversion. 
He was released in January, and the pro- 
hibition on his music, including the score 
of “Zorba the Greek,” was reported to have 
been lifted. Some here say that they have 
heard them played recently. 

The order regarding Miss Mercouri was 
sent to the Athens newspapers, which are 
under Government censorship, but it was 
understood that they were later told not to 
publish it. 

DOUBLE CELEBRATION 


The amnesty was expected to be part of 
a series of announcements from the Govern- 
ment this weekend to celebrate not only its 
rise to power but the Orthodox Easter as 
well. 

According to a brief announcement, the 
amnesty applies to those peoples charged 
with offenses punishable with terms up to 
a year in prison as well as those already 
convicted and sentenced to terms of up to 
six months. Those involved in irregularities 
in foreign exchange are exempt from the 
amnesty. 

In another action, a second former Premier, 
Panayotis Canellopoulos, urged the United 
States to cease any support of the army- 
backed regime. The appeal from Mr. Canel- 
lopoulos, the 64-year-old rightest leader of 
the National Radical Union, who is under 
house arrest, came during a talk with a 
group of British members of Parliament here 
on a visit, which had been authorized by 
the junta. 

DETAINED ON MONDAY 


Mr. Canellopoulos was placed under house 
arrest last Monday as was George Papan- 
dreou, the 80-year-old former Premier and 
leader of the Center Union. 

The British visitors said that the former 
Premier had told them that “Britain and the 
United States would cease to be symbols of 
liberty if they supported the colonels” of the 
army-backed regime. 

According to the Britons, Mr. Canellopoulos 
said he did not intend to issue a detailed 
statement to follow the bitter denunciation 
of the regime made by Mr. Papandreou in a 
statement that reached foreign correspond- 
ents earlier this week. 

Like Mr. Papandreou, he was said to have 
expressed the view that the junta colonels 
had misled the Greek people when they con- 
tended that they had had to assume power to 
avoid a Communist take-over in Greece. 
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Our National Crime Crisis 
HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, crime in our 
Nation, and especially in our cities, is 
rising with a terrible rate of increase. It 
is, without doubt, our most crucial do- 
mestic problem, our Nation’s shame, and 
a disgrace to this great country. 

I have devoted most of my April news- 
letter to a discussion of this problem and 
the responsibilities of every individual in 
bringing about a solution to the crime 
crisis. I herewith present the newsletter 
for my congressional colleagues: 
CONGRESSMAN WENDELL WYATT REPORTS, 

APRIL 1968 
RIOTS SCAR NATION’S CITIES 

The death of Dr. Martin Luther King set 
eff scores of violent disturbances in the 
cities of this nation early this month. Few 
areas of the country were immune, as the 
looting and burning spread from the deep 
South to Portiand, Oregon. 

Violence and lawlessness are tragic direc- 
tions for the civil rights movement to take. 
They are doubly tragic, since the majority 
of the damage is wreaked upon the Negro 
himself at the same time the riot alien- 
ates much of the white community from his 
cause. 

Looting, arson, murder can never be con- 
doned. This nation was established on the 
basis of law and order. When that law is 
broken and that order destroyed the basis 
for individual freedom is undermined—the 
very freedom that is being sought through 
the civil rights movement. 


WYATT VISITS WASHINGTON RIOT AREAS 


In order to get a first-hand appraisal of 
the situation I spent a full da with two 
Washington, D.C. police detecti es touring 
the riot-torn areas of that city. The devas- 
tation and destruction reminded me of some 
of the bombed cities during the Second 
World War. This comparison was all the more 
obvious because of the presence of U.S. 
Army and Marine troops in the troubled 
areas. 

TROOPS REQUIRED TO RESTORE ORDER 
_ The armed forces were brought into Wash- 
ington, D.C., to guard the Capitol and its 
grounds during the violence. It is a sad 
situation when the armed might of our mili- 
tary is needed to keep the peace in this 
country. 

RIOTING, CRIME OF ALL KINDS THE MAJOR 

DOMESTIC PROBLEM 


The rate of crime in our nation in the 
past ten years has soared. Exclusive of the 
rioting and looting, crime in our streets 
presents the major domestic problem of our 
day. The looting, arson, and murder of the 
recent race riots shows this crime problem 
even more immediately in need of urgent 
solution. 

Burglaries, larcenies and auto thefts alone 
accounted for over $600 million in unrecov- 
ered losses in 1966. In many of our cities it 
is unsafe for people to walk the streets after 
dark, Policemen must walk in two and 
threes or with police dogs, simply for their 
own protection. Organized crime is fiour- 
ishing in light of recent Supreme Court 
opinions which allow for legal loopholes 
whereby mobsters may avoid punishment. 


OREGON HAS HIGH CRIME RATE 
Even Oregon is not immune to the wave of 
crime and lawlessness that is sweeping our 


land. According to a 1967 study, sad to say, 
our state ranks among the top 16 nationally 
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in the number of crimes committed annually 
per capita. 

Though we have been lucky to have es- 
caped much of the racial violence of recent 
weeks and months, the potential for dis- 
turbance is there. Unrest last summer, and 
again early this month indicate that there 
may be problems even in Portland. 


CRIME PREVENTION AN INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The growing incidence of crime, including 
rioting, burning and looting, can be traced 
to the same root—the increasing tendency 
in recent years for individuals to abrogate 
their basic duty as citizens of this country— 
the duty to uphold the law and to respect 
it as the basis for our freedoms. 


REBIRTH OF RESPECT FOR LAW AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY NEEDED 

Every individual in this nation must ex- 
perience a rebirth of respect for our laws 
and law enforcement officials. We each must 
assume part of the responsibility for keeping 
and preserving the peace, and for combat- 
ting crime. 

We cannot expect our police forces to con- 
trol crime when we deny them our support 
and cooperation. We cannot eliminate loot- 
ing and rioting if we join the rioters or si- 
lently look on with passive assent. 

Congress is presently working on a meas- 
ure which will aid in police training and 
in local law enforcement. I have given my 
wholehearted support to this measure as it 
passed the House. But this alone is not 
enough. Our police need help, our help. If 
every one of us makes it his personal duty 
to go out of his way to respect our laws and 
to cooperate in their enforcement, only then 
can we begin to stem the tide of crime. 


MEETING HONORS PAST HOUSE MINORITY 
LEADER 


A luncheon meeting honoring retiring 
Congressman and past Minority Leader 
Charles Halleck of Indiana was held last 
month by Beta Theta Pi fraternity. I at- 
tended this meeting along with several other 
Members of Congress, including Congress- 
men Halleck; Al Ullman, Oregon; Charles 
Teague, California; John Rhodes, Arizona; 
Wayne Aspinall, Colorado; and Senator Mark 
Hatfield, Oregon. 


BILL TO FREE DRUG DMSO INTRODUCED 


On the ninth of April I introduced a bill 
in the House which would take jurisdiction 
over all new drug applications from the Food 
and Drug Administration and place it in the 
hands of the National Academy of Sciences. 
I believe this measure would break the log- 
jam of pressures which have tied the re- 
lease of DMSO for full clinical testing in 
FDA red tape. The bill will now be consid- 
ered by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Cosponsoring this bill with me in the 
House are Congressmen John Dellenback 
(Ore.), Al Ullman (Ore.), Donald Lukens 
(Ohio), Henry Schadeberg (Wis.) and Con- 
gresswomen Edith Green (Ore.) and Cath- 
erine May (Wash.). A companion bill has 
been introduced in the Senate by Senators 
Wayne Morse and Mark Hatfield of Oregon. 


Senator H. F. Byrd, Jr., Praised 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, Virginia’s 
senior Senator, the Honorable H. F. BYRD, 
JR., quite worthily continues to grow in 
stature throughout the Nation. During 
the years that he has been in Congress, 
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he has manifested the same intense in- 
terest in fiscal responsibility and other 
matters which marked the service of his 
distinguished late father, one of the 
dominant figures of the U.S. Senate for 
more than three decades. 

I am glad to note the newspapers and 
others recognize the astute qualities of 
our distinguished senior Senator and 
that the newspapers are calling the at- 
tention of their readers to the same, 
especially his legislative wisdom and po- 
litical sagacity. During the last month or 
so, several have made reference to the 
outstanding work of the Senator, one of 
them describing him as “one of the fore- 
most thinkers in Congress.” Their com- 
ments have been so complimentary and, 
in my opinion, so well merited that I 
should like to have the same included as 
a part of the Recorp. They are as follows: 
[From the Chicago, III., Tribune, Apr. 2, 

1968] 

With the President’s announced abdica- 
tion, the burden of fixing the nation’s course 
will inevitably devolve upon Congress. We 
are encouraged to believe that there are 
some able men of good sense in that body, 
among whom we would mention such sena- 
tors as Mr. Dirksen, Mr. Byrd of Virginia, Mr. 
Mundt of South Dakota, and Mr. Lausche 
of Ohio. We hope they will acquit them- 
selves well in the test to come. 

[From the Fremont, Ohio, News-Messenger, 
Mar. 6, 1968] 

Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Jr., D.-Va., a newspaper 
publisher, says military restrictions are 
justified on news of damage inflicted by the 
enemy on fixed targets in Vietnam. 

Byrd said in a Senate speech that news 
media should show greater restraint and said 
some newsmen have “gone far beyond the 
call of duty” in reporting troop morale, 
strengths and weaknesses of American posi- 
tions and probability of enemy success in 
overrunning outposts. 

And Sen. Byrd will find no one here to con- 
tradict his beliefs. 


[From the Miami, Fla., Herald, Mar. 5, 1968] 


Father and son for 35 years the senatorial 
Byrds of Virginia have stood watch over the 
public till. Thus we have Sen. Harry F. Byrd, 
Jr. warning that the 1969 fiscal year budget 
not only calls for $16 billion more in new 
appropriations than Congress approved for 
last year, but far exceeds the revenue of the 
proposed Johnson tax surcharge. 

At 10 percent, the tax nobody wants would 
bring in $12.9 billion. The deficit gap thus 
is sizable. 

Ten billion dollars of the $16 billion in- 
crease, notes Sen. Byrd, is for expanded 
non-defense spending. Among other things 
it would provide funds to hire 45,600 addi- 
tional civilian employees. 

If the Byrd guard detail has not been 
particularly effective at least it has been in- 
formative. One day an aroused electorate 
will have had enough of the fiscal nonsense 
which it has been fed for a generation and 
more. 

[From the Pontiac, Mich., Press, 
Mar. 18, 1968] 

On page one today, The Press prints a 
statement by Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Jr., D.-Va. 
Sen. Byrd is a long-time friend and I evalu- 
ate the man first hand. I commend his re- 
marks to you most highly. 

He is one of the most forthright thinkers 
in Congress. Sen. Byrd is a Democrat but he's 
an American first and places his duty to his 
country far ahead of everything else. No one 
anywhere has any strings on him. He has ne 
“entangling alliances.” 
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[From the Elyria, Ohio, Chronicle-Telegram, 
Mar. 16, 1968] 

“No one has yet invented a way to finance 
government without cost to the taxpayer. 
There are only ways of putting off the day 
of reckoning.” 

That fact of economic life is pointed out 
again by Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Jr., (D-Va.) in 
an article in Spotlight, a publication of the 
Committee for Constitutional Government, 
Ine. 

The article was written before the gold 
crisis developments of the last few days, but 
it is especially timely in view of that crisis. 

“No government,” Sen. Byrd wrote, “can 
play a constructive role in the lives of its 
citizens except on the basis of economic 
strength. It is not that dollars are more 
important than people and their needs. It is 
simply that without a sound dollar, all pro- 
grams and projects financed by the govern- 
ment will be undermined.” 

Sen. Byrd’s warning deserves thoughtful 
consideration by all Americans. The day of 
reckoning may be nearer than most Ameri- 
cans have believed. 

[From the Staunton, Va., Leader, Apr. 4, 
1968] 

The Senate would have won considerable 
applause had it also written into its excise 
tax bill the proposal of Sen. Harry F. Byrd, 
ðr., D-Va., to ban loans to countries trading 
with the Communist enemy in Vietnam. 


Andreas Papandreou Meets the Press 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
10 the guest on the National Broadcast- 
ing Co.’s “Meet the Press” was Andreas 
Papandreou, chairman of the Panhel- 
lenic Liberation Movement and former 
Greek Cabinet member, Mr. Papandreou, 
who was freed in December after 8 
months’ imprisonment, spoke forcefully 
for restoration of liberties in Greece and 
against the oppressive military rulers 
who have governed for more than a year. 
It is particularly fitting that Mr. Papan- 
dreou’s comments be reprinted at this 
time, because yesterday, April 21, was the 
anniversary of the coup that plunged 
Greece into darkness. 

The “Meet the Press” interviewers 
were Robert Novak, of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, Philip L. Geyelin, of the Wash- 
ington Post, and James Robinson and 
Lawrence E. Spivak, of NBC. Edwin New- 
man of NBC was the moderator. The full 
text of the interview follows: 

Mr. Newman. Our guest today on “Meet the 
Press” is Andreas Papandreou, the exiled 
Greek political leader who is coordinating 
the Greek resistance movement. Mr. Papan- 
dreou was a member of the Greek Cabinet 
and Parliament, and he served as chief aide 
to his father, George Papandreou when he 
was Prime Minister. 

A former naturalized American, Mr. Pa- 
pandreou was an economics professor at the 
University of California before he returned to 
Greece in 1963 to enter politics. 

He was charged with high treason under 
the government of King Constantine and 
later arrested by the military junta. He was 
recently released from prison and has just 
arrived in this country on a visit. 
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We will have the first questions now from 
Lawrence E. Spivak, permanent member of 
the “Meet the Press” panel. 

Mr. Sprvax. Mr. Papandreou, in your speech 
before the ADA last night, you said, “I must 
add that the U. S. Embassy in Athens gave 
strong moral support to the King and the 
Greek establishment in their violation of the 
democratic processes in Greece, thus paving 
the way for the military coup of April 21, 
1967.” 

Are you charging the United States with 
responsibility for the coup? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. The United States Em- 
bassy I charge with historic responsibility, 
not necessarily involvement in the coup it- 
self. Actually coups don’t occur accidentally. 
An atmosphere has to precede a coup, and 
the U.S. Embassy, I think, participated n 
creating the atmosphere that led to the coup, 
Mr. Spivak. 

Mr. Spivak. You went further. The Wash- 
ington Post quotes you as saying that the 
“present Prime Minister of Greece, Mr. Pap- 
adopoulos, is probably the first CIA agent 
who has managed to become a Prime Min- 
Are you saying that the United States 
helped put him in power? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. That is a fact, what I said 
in Oslo. Namely, Mr. Papadopoulos was the 
key coordinator of the Natsainas KYP, the 
KYP leader in Greece. KYP is the CIA of 
Greece, the Greek CIA. Papadopoulos was 
the contact man with the American CIA. 

And I add that the American CIA finances 
the Greek CIA directly, not via the Greek 
Government, as Mr. Sulzberger himself, has 
disclosed in an editorial in The New York 
Times. 

Mr. Spivak. Are you saying that the United 
States could have prevented the coup? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. The United States might 
not have been in a position to prevent the 
coup, but the United States could surely 
have overthrown the junta, had it wished. 

Mr. SPIVAK., Do you say now that the 
United States ought to help overthrow the 
dictatorship? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. No less than that, Mr. 
Spivak, I would, however, qualify by saying 
surely it should not assist the junta, and 
the recent exhibitions of friendship, and 
the U.S.S. Roosevelt, the recent statements 
of Admiral Horatio Rivero in favor of the 
junta in Greece surely shocked the demo- 
cratic forces of Greece that are struggling 
for a free country, for a country that can 
take its place among the western nations. 

Mr. Spivak. Mr. Papandreou, when you look 
back to the period when you and your father 
ran the government, do you find you too may 
have been to blame for the coup to some 
degree? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. Mr. Spivak, no one is ever 
free, totally, of some historic responsibility. 
No one. And it is not for me to judge whether 
I am or not, It is for others to judge. 

Mr. GEYELIN. Mr. Papandreou, I understood 
you to say that you thought we should have 
moved in and thrown the junta out in the 
first instance. How do you do that? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. This is more complicated 
than that, Mr. Geyelin. If the United States 
did not lend its moral and material support 
to the government of the junta, the junta 
would collapse of its own weight, for it has 
no strength among the Greek people, and it 
has no strength in fact among the Greek 
armed services. 

Mr. GEYELIN. Was there no danger of a civil 
war at that time? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU, Of course not. The junta 
has charged that the Communists had arms 
with which they would threaten to overtake 
the country. In the ten months of their gov- 
ernment they have not been able to discover 
one single cache of arms. And, after all, the 
Democratic Center forces were overwhelm- 
ingly in the majority in Greece, 
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Mr. GEYELIN. Is it your view now that the 
Communists are possibly getting stronger, 
although you apparently believe there was 
no threat at the time of the coup? Do you 
think the junta is creating a threat? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. I should think that as 
time goes on it is quite likely that the more 
extremist forces in the country will become 
dominant. 

Mr. GEYELIN. All you would have us do now, 
as I understand it, is what? Withdraw recog- 
nition from this government or withdraw all 
aid? What would you have us do, specifically? 

Mr. Papanpreov. Let me put it this way: 
Recognition is a formal thing. Sometimes one 
recognizes even governments it doesn't like. 
First of all: to stop the display of enthu- 
siasm, love and affection for the government; 
second: to stop shipping arms to the junta 
with which they subjugate the Greek people. 
After all, what are the Greek people to say 
when the alliance which they joined to pro- 
tect their freedoms arms this mafia, these 
few officers, to keep the country in bondage. 

Mr. Novak. Following up Mr. Geyelin’s 
question about extremist elements in the 
resistance, Mr. Papandreou, the government- 
controlled Greek newspapers are now con- 
tending that your call for a united libera- 
tion front is in effect an invitation for the 
Communists to cooperate with you, is that 
correct? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. Mr. Novak, the Panhel- 
lenic Liberation Movement, which I have the 
honor to lead today, calls upon all Greeks, 
not upon parties, not upon party platforms, 
to join in the effort to overthrow the junta 
and establish on a permanent and solid basis 
a democratic process, democratic institutions. 
Those Greeks who wish to offer time, effort 
and their life in the effort to establish demo- 
cracy in Greece—which, after all, is the key 
principle of the Western World—those Greeks 
are all welcome. None excluded. 

Mr. Novak. Even if they are Communists? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. I will not look at the files 
of an individual. Any individual who wishes 
to offer his services for democracy may offer 
his services. We do not form a front among 
parties. We merely call upon the Greeks to 
join the effort to one single objective: over- 
throw the junta and establish a democratic 
government where the Greek people freely, 
with judicial protection, may express their 
views and run their own country. 

Mr. Novak. As far as not forming a front 
among parties is concerned, as I understand 
it, the leader of the Greek Communist Par- 
ty, the KKE, speaking from Rumania, had 
endorsed your purposes. 

Do you rebuff that endorsement or do you 
refuse to in any way collaborate with him? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. My position, Mr. Novak, 
I have made very clear. The Panhellenic Lib- 
eration Movement is a coordination of re- 
sistance movements. It is not a collaboration 
among parties. 

Mr. Novak. Going back, Mr, Papandreou, 
in April, at the time of the coup, some of 
the colonels claimed that if you had—if the 
elections had taken place and the Center 
Union Party had won, you would have in- 
vited Communists into the government in a. 
coalition popular front. Was that charge 
correct or not? 

Mr, PAPANDREOU. Mr. Novak, why should it 
be valid—after all, our party had 53 per cent 
of the vote in 64. On the basis of objective 
estimates, we would have had more than 53 
per cent of the total national vote in 67. 
Why would any party invite any other party 
to collaborate when it can run the country 
on the basis of its own strength? So the ques- 
tion itself is not a sensible question—not 
your question, but the question that has been 
put and which you transmit. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Mr. Papandreou, you have 
made some very serious charges saying that 
the Central Intelligence Agency of this coun- 
try is directly supporting the junta leaders, 
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and you have said you would bring out proof 
of these charges. When could we see these 
proofs? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. When did I make the 
charge that it is supporting? And in what 
fashion did I make the charge? 

Mr. Rosrnson, You said the Prime Minis- 
ter Papadopoulos was in the pay of the CIA. 
You said that the Minister of Coordination— 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. Not in the pay. What I 
said was that Mr. Papadopoulos was the con- 
tact man between the Greek CIA and the 
American CIA and that the American CIA 
financed directly the activities of the Greek 
CIA, not via the government, a question 
which as Minister to the Prime Minister I 
raised—one of the reasons in fact that I have 
been charged, early, as being anti-American, 
a charge that is false, [but] I am against 
interference of the irresponsible agencies in 
the internal affairs of other countries. 

Mr. Ropinson. Mr. Papandreou, as far as I 
can see from your country, you have had no 
support there. The Center Union Party has 
denounced you, Karamanlis, probably one of 
the most famous Greek exiles, has not come 
to your support. The Royal Family has not 
come to your support. Where is your backing? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. Mr. Robinson, the Center 
Party has never denounced me. One man 
dared say something under the pressure from 
the junta, and he has been scratched from 
books of the party officially in Greece. Mr. 
Spanoriggas who made this statement is no 
longer a member of the Center Union. As for 
Mr. Karamanlis, I don’t need Mr. Karamanlis’ 
support. He is the head of a different party. 
As for the King, he has no business support- 
ing anybody, me included. 

Mr. Ropinson. Mr. Papandreou, when you 
went to the United States Embassy in Athens 
a few weeks ago to get a visa 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. No, not to get a visa; I 
got my visa in Paris. 

Mr. Ropinson. The United States Embassy 
anyway reported back to this government 
here that you gave them assurances that you 
would not indulge in political activities while 
in this country. Is this true? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. Quite to the contrary, 
there was no discussion about what I would 
be doing. When asked by Mr. Pattakos, the 
Deputy Premier of the junta what I would 
do abroad, I said I would be true to myself; 
you know my history and you can guess the 
rest. And my discussion with Mr. Talbot had 
nothing to do with my own personal plans. 

Mr. Sprvak. Mr. Pa u, as you know 
you have been called far left by some and 
Communist by others. How do you describe 
your politics? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. My politics can be de- 
scribed in very few words. Politically I am a 
fanatic democrat. I believe in the Bill of 
Rights, the freedom of speech, of press, of 
syndicalist and political organization. 

I believe, second, in a judicial system which 
is independent of the executive and can pro- 
tect the citizen from police and arbitrary 
executive intervention. 

Socially and economically, I am what you 
may call a New Dealer. Insofar as foreign 
policy is concerned, I believe that Greece as 
` a member of the western alliance ought to 
have a voice in matters that affect its own 
future, It should not be a satellite, but an 
ally. And I do want to register my great 
chagrin, Mr. Spivak, that today this alliance 
that Greece joined to protect its freedom is 
supplying the junta with arms. This is un- 
acceptable, Mr. Spivak. 

Mr. Sprvak. Would you under any circum- 
stances support a Communist regime in 
Greece or would you fight it as you are now 
fighting the junta? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. I am totalitari- 
anism of all forms, Mr. Spivak, and this is 
something that is in the record. I shall fight 
for freedom no matter who threatens it. 

Mr, GEYELIN. Mr. Papandreou, when you 
attack the United States government for its 
policy in Greece, are you talking about Pres- 
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ident Johnson's policy or the Secretary of 
State’s, or are you suggesting that there are 
agencies such as CIA that are out of control 
and beyond the effective discipline of the 
government? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU, I have myself been very 
puzzled to understand the way the political 
process leads to a policy, a foreign policy. I 
am aware from my experience in Greece that 
the various agencies of the U. S. government 
have often not been in accord and that often 
the more irresponsible elements make out— 
the responsible elements being forced to fol- 
low a fait accompli. 

Mr, GEYELIN. Would you have us now cut 
off economic assistance of all kinds to the 
junta at the expense of the people in order 
to weaken them? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. Indeed I would. For the 
Greek people have to bear one kind of sacri- 
fice or another. One is the economic sacrifice 
for the short run. But if the junta were to 
survive because of economic and military 
support of the West, then the sacrifices would 
be much greater for they would have to en- 
gage in an active resistance effort, very costly, 
very costly indeed to Greece, Europe and the 
free world as well. 

Mr. GEYELIN. The junta is making a cam- 
paign now through a public relations agency 
in this country to attract private American 
investment, What is your advice to those 
potential investors? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. Stay out, for when we re- 
turn to Greece, we shall question all those 
who decided to help the junta during this 
period. 

Mr. Novak. Mr. Papandreou, in your ad- 
dress to the ADA last night, you said that 
the junta did not even have the support of 
the Army last April. Do you feel that there is 
still lack of support in the Army, and that 
is the basis for a possible counter coup today? 

Mr, PAPANDREOU. Yes, Mr. Novak, I believe 
this quite deeply, because the Greek Army 
today resents the fact that a Mafia, using 
the intelligence apparataus at its disposal, 
has taken over control, has sacked over 2,000 
NATO-trained officers, and is attempting 
through intelligence methods and through 
political commissars in every unit to run the 
Army. There is no longer an Army in Greece. 
It is a setup of political cliques. The Army 
resents this and will have the opportunity 
itself, we believe, to upset the junta, 

Mr. Novak. Why didn’t the Army then 
respond to King Constantine’s attempted 
coup in December? In fact, why didn’t the 
people, if they were as anti-junta as you 
say—why didn’t they respond to the King in 
December? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. It is a monument of mis- 
management, Mr. Novak. The Army, itself, 
had not been alerted. The King, himself, 
decided suddenly on the date of the coup, 
in response to Mr. Karamanlis’ appeal to the 
Greek people the 9th of December—I think 
the King became concerned that Mr. 
Karamanlis would make the coup and chose 
to make it very rapidly himself to prevent 
Karamanlis from carrying through a coup 
against the junta. It was so badly managed. 
And, first of all, how would the people know? 
He didn't even have a radio station. A taped 
statement from Larissa, a second-rate sta- 
tion, reached some Greeks. 

Now, of course, I have to add that the 
King could have stayed there and fought. 
He could have. In Macedonia there were mili- 
tary forces ready to fight and win. As for the 
Greek people, the King is not a symbol they 
can easily follow after the events of July, 
1965, and thereafter. 

Mr. Novak, Are you suggesting that if Mr. 
Karamanlis had led the coup, if it had gone 
as you say it was originally planned, that 
it might have been successful? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. His record is far superior 
to that of the King. I think it might have 

tter. 

Mr. Novak. One thing I don’t quite under- 
stand is that in the Nazi occupation in 
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World War IT there were repeated incidents 
throughout the villages of Greece against 
the occupation forces, even though it meant 
death. Why are there no such incidents 
against the junta if the people are against 
the junta? 

Mr. PaPANDREOV. It is not quite true there 
is no resistance in Greece, Mr. Novak. 
Publicity is a little difficult to get. Let’s 
not forget we have 4,000 prisoners today and 
heavy convictions; we have mass firings of 
Army officers and civil servants. What do 
these things suggest? Why the tortures to- 
day? One should read the Amnesty Interna- 
tional Report, Mr. Novak, to know the extent 
to which this junta has surpassed the Nazi 
techniques in psychopathic punishment and 
torture, things which are not well known 
abroad, for the public relations firms, in- 
cluding the Litton firm, which has turned 
out to be nothing else but a public relations 
firm for the junta, managed to put a cover 
of secrecy over what happens in Greece, 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. Papandreou, you were 
a very prominent personality in Greece. Don't 
= think it is strange that the junta let you 
go 

Mr. PAPANDREOU, I do indeed. I think it is 
ge of their critical errors. They will regret 

Mr. RosBinson, Might they think that you 
are not particularly dangerous to their 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. I think that this is what 
they thought, and it is not for me to judge 
whether I am or not, but I believe they will 
regret this mistake. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did you give the junta 
assurances that you would not engage in 
political activity when you went abroad? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. Quite to the contrary. 
None. Quite to the contrary. I said flatly that 
I would return to the Greek political life 
when the people called for me, Quite to the 
contrary. I have made the opposite state- 
ment. 

Mr. Rostnson. These statements you are 
making abroad, does this not endanger your 
father? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. It endangers my father, 
indeed, and possibly myself. 

I think that I should mention to you to- 
day, Mr. Robinson, that a government news- 
paper asked that the prosecutor in Greece, 
the public prosecutor, visit my father and 
ask him whether he allies himself with me or 
not. If he allies himself with me, then he 
has to be charged before a court martial 
with high treason. If he disowns me, then, 
of course, this means something for his 
political—his great political and historic 
career. This is the kind of people they are, 
and so far as my personal safety is con- 
cerned—you asked earlier about evidence. 
Well, I have evidence. It is in a safe and it 
is my security. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Papandreou, just before 
the coup d'etat last year, you made a speech 
where you charged that the CIA formulated 
American policy, and you criticized this policy 
for trying to isolate the Soviet bloc from 
making gross errors in Vietnam, in Latin 
America and with our allies in NATO. Do you 
still stand on these charges? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. I have made—it is not a 
charge; it is an observation, and it is an 
observation which I believe objective and 
which I make with a great deal of sadness, 
Mr. Robinson, because I have lived and 
worked and enjoyed my life here for 22 years. 
I, along with many others who today are 
Americans—I am no longer one—feel that the 
foreign policy formation process in this coun- 
try does not satisfy the rules of democratic 
government which exist in all other sectors. 
The checks and balances which are so im- 
portant in all democratic processes in your 
country don’t work in the case of foreign 
policy. The Pentagon and CIA and State De- 
partment bureaucracy play more of a role 
than they should. This is my point, and it 
is a point of critical Importance to the survi- 
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val, not only of your country, but of all the 
western world, Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Newman. Gentleman, we have about 
three minutes left. Mr. Spivak. 

Mr. Spivax. Mr. Papandreou, in a recent 
article you wrote “Above all, Greece insists 
that its allies cease interfering in its internal 
political affairs.” 

Aren’t you in effect, by what you are say- 
ing here today, interfering in our political 
affairs? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. No, I think not. We are 
too small, Mr. Spivak, to interfere in the af- 
fairs of big, great, America. However, our 
own fate is tied up with what America does, 
and to make a clear plea, Mr. Spivak, to the 
American people and the American political 
world to come to the assistance of the demo- 
cratic forces of Greece is surely not inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the United 
States. 

Mr. Srrvak. Aren't you then asking us 
though to interfere in the political affairs— 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. I am. 

Mr. Sprvak. Where is the logic of that? 

Mr, PAPANDREOU. The logic is very simple, 
Mr. Spivak. When a country is occupied by 
an enemy force, then we are entitled to ask 
all peoples to come to our assistance. The 
Greek people are not sovereign today. If they 
were sovereign, I would not ask for any inter- 
ference. 

Mr. Spivak. Mr. Papandreou, there have 
been reports that you have been in touch 
with King Constantine and that you have 
been seeking to heal the breach between you. 
Are those reports true? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. They are not. I have 
taken no initiative. So far as the breach is 
concerned, it is irrelevant. In politics per- 
sonal animosities should play no role. 

Mr, Sprvak. Would you like to see the King 
back on the throne? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. My personal view, Mr. 
Spivak, is that the Greek people ought to 
decide this question. My personal views are 
quite irrelevant. 

Mr. Newman. Two minutes, gentlemen, 

Mr. GEYELIN. Mr. Papandreou, I under- 
stood you to say that the junta would fall, 
really, quite easily if we withheld our sup- 
port, that it has no popularity amongst the 
people and not even any support in the 
Army. 

What does keep it in power? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. An intelligence apparatus 
with modern technology. Use the tanks, the 
bazookas and a very good communications 
system and spy system and you can go a long 
way indeed, Mr. Geyelin. 

Mr. Novak. Mr. Papandreou, you haye met 
with some conservative exiled Greek leaders 
in Europe. Quite apart from the King, do you 
think it is possible that these conservatives 
will cooperate with you in the Liberation 
council? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. I believe that members 
of the right, of the center and of the left, in- 
deed, in an overwhelming majority, will join 
forces to overthrow the junta. 

Mr. Novak. Can you name any members of 
the right now exiled cooperating with you? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. I prefer not to make any 
mention of names, Mr. Novak. 

Mr. Rostnson. It is charged that in 1938 
you were arrested by the Metaxas regime and 
that you confessed at that time to being a 
member of the Communist Party, that you 
were a Trotskyite. Is this true? 

Mr. PAPANDREOU., First of all, let's make a 
distinction. Member of the Communist 
Party and Trotskyite are not the same thing, 
Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Roprnson. You said you were a 
Trotskyite. 

Mr. PAPANDREOU. No, excuse me, Mr, Robin- 
son. I was tortured for many days. My jaw 
was broken, and at some point when I was 
punch drunk a piece of paper, already pre- 
pared was brought to me and I did sign the 
paper, whatever it contained—which I do 
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not remember at this moment, as a matter of 
fact. This is the story of that incident. I was 
fighting for democracy then too, against a 
brutal dictatorship. 

Mr. Newman. I am sorry to interrupt, but 
our time is up. Thank you, Mr. Papandreou, 
for being with us today on “Meet the Press.” 


Judicial Legislation 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, a good part 
of the uncertainty and confusion that 
troubles our country is due to judges 
writing legislation into judicial decisions 
rather than deciding cases according to 
precedent as a proper interpretative 
function. When the Justices of the U.S. 
Supreme Court—often by the narrowest 
of margins, 5 to 4—add the “hooker” that 
a contrary view is unconstitutional, the 
only remedy is by constitutional amend- 
ment, which they well know is laborious, 
time consuming, and unlikely. 

Lawyers around the country are be- 
coming increasingly concerned as they 
seek to advise clients on what courses of 
action are permissible. One such lawyer 
is Edward F. Cummerford of the New 
York bar, who wrote of the “judicial jum- 
ble” in the Wall Street Journal of April 
22, 1968. Mr. Cummerford’s remarks are 
well taken and I am including them in 
the Recor at this point since it is with- 
out question of the most fundamental 
importance that we preserve in America 
a government of law and not of men: 
JUDICIAL JUMBLE: Activism Is THREAT TO 

GOVERNMENT OF LAWS AND Not oF MEN 


(By Edward F. Cummerford) 


The formal boundary between responsible 
self-government on the one side and tyranny 
or anarchy on the other is often termed “the 
rule of law.” Never has that tenuous line 
been in such danger of obliteration in this 
country. The rule of law is mocked and at- 
tacked, not only by the criminal multitude, 
but by supposedly responsible elements. 
Educators and clergy urge us to break laws 
we do not like, and eager mobs implement 
their ideas with destructive violence: labor 
unions violate laws that impinge upon their 
power and defy court orders, usually with im- 
punity; public officials blandly refuse to en- 
force the law if their political futures might 
suffer. 

But ironically, it is within the courts 
themselves that the most serious threat to 
the rule of law has developed. This comes 
from a radically new concept of the judicial 
function called “activism.” Judicial activism 
had its genesis in the Supreme Court about 
25 years ago, when some of the Justices began 
to abandon the age-old principle of stare de- 
cisis upon which American and English law 
had been based for centuries. Stare decisis 
meant simply that the principles derived 
from previous decisions formed a body of 
controlling law for future decisions. The pri- 
mary duty of the judge, after the facts of a 
case were determined, was to find the law ap- 
plicable to such facts and decide according- 
ly, regardless of his personal feelings. On this 
system rested what Americans proudly called 
“a government of laws and not of men,” 

Judicial activism means that judges strive 
for what they deem a just“ result in a case 
in the light of their own philosophies and 
socio-economic values, with settled legal 
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principles being accorded little or no weight. 
Thus decisions turn more and more upon 
“who” is the judge than upon “what” is the 
law. As a result, law is rapidly losing its cer- 
tainty, stability and continuity. Juris- 
prudence is becoming the handmaiden of 
sociology, 

This concept of the judicial function 
reaches its apogee in the doctrine, if that is 
what it may be called, that even the meaning 
of the Constitution itself may be changed by 
the Supreme Court if necessary to achieve 
“justice” or “equality.” While the power of 
the Court to clarify parts of the Constitution 
in the first instance cannot be doubted, it is 
no corollary that the Court may, at its pleas- 
ure, keep changing such meaning. The Con- 
stitution specifically provides for its own 
amendment with procedures that completely 
exclude the Supreme Court. 

Some contemporary pseudo-scholars of the 
law would have us believe that judicial activ- 
ism is a proper function of courts, entirely 
consistent with the historical development of 
law. This is just not true. 


WILL OF THE LAW 


Let us consider what some of the leading 
legal minds of the past, men whom propo- 
nents of activism claim as philosophical ante- 
cedents, have thought about the question. 
John Marshall, our greatest Chief Justice, de- 
clared bluntly in a landmark case: “Judicial 
power is never exercised for the purpose of 
giving effect to the will of the judge; always 
for the purpose of giving effect to the will of 
the legislature; or in other words, to the will 
of the law.” Charles Evans Hughes, usually 
ranked second only to Marshall among Chief 
Justices, is often cited as an authority for the 
notion that the Supreme Court can change 
the meaning of the Constitution. This is 
based on a fragment from an extemporaneous 
speech in 1907—"“the Constitution is what the 
judges say it is.” Mr. Hughes angrily denied 
having meant any such thing, but the out-of- 
context words plagued him for the rest of his 
life and to this day are quoted in textbooks 
and by professors to justify a concept he 
abhorred. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, a most influential 
legal scholar and for 30 years a Supreme 
Court Justice, maintained that judges should 
keep their own social and economic views out 
of decision-making. Benjamin N. Cardozo, 
Mr. Holmes’ disciple and successor on the 
Court, set forth in painstaking detail the his- 
torical and philosophical criteria to be em- 
ployed by judges in reaching decisions, A lib- 
eral like Justice Holmes, he did not believe 
that the law must be static and never change. 

He would have been shocked, however, at 
decisions that lightly discard decades of set- 
tled law on the strength of sociological or 
economic theories. Justice Cardozo observed: 
“Lawyers who are unwilling to study the law 
as it is may discover, as they think, that 
study is unnecessary; sentiment or benevo- 
lence or some vague notion of social welfare 
becomes the only equipment needed. I hardly 
need to say that this is not my point of view.” 

Sir Frederick Pollock, probably the chief 
authority in modern times on Anglo-Ameri- 
can jurisprudence, repeatedly cautioned that 
judges should follow established precedents 
and legislative intent, not their personal 
views, in reaching decisions. Two other im- 
portant jurist-scholars, Felix Frankfurter 
and Learned Hand, were extremely critical 
of judicial activism. Mr. Frankfurter, a pro- 
tege of Holmes, went on the Supreme Court 
a “liberal” in 1939 and retired a conserva- 
tive” in 1962—but it was the Court, not Mr. 
Frankfurter, which had undergone the great- 
er change. Justice Harlan speaks of the idea 
that all social ills can be cured by courts as 
having “subtle capacity for serious mischief.” 

PURE GUESSWORK 


The criticism is not confined to Olympian 
levels. The legal profession finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to know just what the “law” 
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is; hence, attorneys cannot advise clients of 
the merits of their cases with much assur- 
ance. If the outcome of a case depends more 
on the personal philosophy of the judge 
than on any other consideration, it is pure 
guesswork. What was once “Constitutional” 
suddenly becomes “unconstitutional.” Count- 
less Supreme Court decisions are by 5-to-4 
votes, often accompanied by several different 
opinions and bitter, sarcastic dissents. This 
is the precarious state of law today. 

Some activist judges go to great lengths 
to make sure that they will not be thought 
of as having unbiased minds. In speeches, 
articles and letters to editors they frequent- 
ly take positions on controversial questions. 
High-ranking judges have even publicly ex- 
pressed opinions on delicate questions in- 
volved in cases awaiting decisions in their 
own courts—judicial behavior that a genera- 
tion ago would have been considered repre- 
hensible. 

No matter what euphemisms are employed 
to disguise its effects, careful reflection must 
lead to only one conclusion: Judicial ac- 
tivism is not merely inconsistent with the 
rule of law, it is the total negation of the rule 
of law. If cases are decided on the personal 
philosophies of judges, then in reality there 
is no law. If the Constitution has no objec- 
tive meaning but means only what judges 
think it ought to mean, it is not a constitu- 
tion at all but an empty symbol, a sort of 
national totem. History shows that vague 
laws, subjectively interpreted and arbitrarily 
applied, are the tools of tyrants. The equa- 
tion is as old as the human race—power 
minus responsibility equals despotism. 

Out of the vast crucible of human experi- 
ence and travail we have constructed a splen- 
did system of law and courts that it is our 
duty to sustain and improve. The beating 
heart of that system is the judge. If his mind 
is a closed one, which recognizes no authority 
save his own predilections, then all the long 
shelves filled with lawbooks, the great marble 
columns and the black robes are but super- 
ficial trappings cloaking a traversty. 

Judges, like other mortals, need a large 
measure of humility—the conviction that 
one human mind can embrace but a tiny 
particle of all wisdom and knowledge. As one 
of our most respected living judges, Harold 
R. Medina, has expressed it so well: “I don't 
think I have any propensity or desire to 
mold the law to my own views .. . If I had a 
question of statutory interpretation and I 
was convinced the statute meant, and was 
intended to mean, one thing, I would never 
decide it meant just the opposite because 
I though it was desirable social or economic 
policy to do so. This twisting and stretching 
is not for me.” 

Nor should it be for any judge. 


Baltimore’s Friendship Airport 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
ago last Thursday, April 18, Baltimore’s 
Friendship International Airport was 
like a bride left waiting at the altar—all 
dressed up and no place to go. 

As airports go, Friendship was not 
exactly a booming enterprise back there 
in 1958. In fact, she was acquiring the 
label: “That ghost airport over there in 
Maryland.” 

Friendship, to be precise, was not even 
an international airport from a practical 
standpoint 10 years ago. It did not origi- 
nate a single international flight. 
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Happily all that has changed. 

The change began when Pan American 
World Airways, using a DC-6B, began 
three-a-week flights from Baltimore to 
San Juan, P.R. The date was April 18, 
1958—10 years ago this past Thursday. 

Then and there, Friendship began to 
grow, to attract other carriers, and to 
slowly but steadily assume stature among 
the great international air terminals of 
the continent. 

The story of this growth is impressive: 

In 1958, Friendship handled fewer pas- 
sengers than live in Indianapolis, Ind., a 
city of 460,000 plus. Last year, 1967, 2% 
million passengers passed through 
Friendship—almost 2% times as many 
persons as live in nearby Baltimore. 

Today swift jets fly daily from Friend- 
ship to London, Paris, and service to 
Latin America has been expanded. 

Pan American, an early partner in 
Friendship’s expanding operations, flew 
only 3,000 passengers and 100,000 pounds 
of cargo to and from the airport in that 
first year, 1958. 

Last year, those figures had swollen 
to 60,000 passengers and 2,600,000 pounds 
of cargo. 

If 10 years ago, Friendship was a bride 
abandoned, then certainly today she is 
a happy wife with a dazzling future. 

In the supersonic age just ahead, 
Friendship International will be able to 
handle the biggest jets on her fine strong 
runways. 

It i distinct pleasure to be able to 
pay this tribute today to that airport 
they once called a “ghost.” 

The ghost is dead, killed by the faith 
and daring of the people of Baltimore, of 
Maryland, and the confidence of the air- 
line industry in the success of this splen- 
did facility. 

The determination 10 years ago, Mr. 
Speaker, to make Friendship an interna- 
tional airport was reached by a man who 
is considered the world’s greatest au- 
thority on international flight—Mr. Juan 
T. Trippe, chairman of the Board of Pan 
American World Airways. We in Mary- 
land are particularly proud of Mr. Trip- 
pe’s contributions to international flight 
because the Trippe family has a Mary- 
lanc history and background dating back 
to Revolutionary days. It was like a na- 
tive son returning when Mr. Trippe di- 
rected the commencement of Pan Amer- 
ican operations out of Friendship 10 
years ago. 

April 18, 1968, Mr. Speaker, is indeed 
a day to remember in Baltimore. 


Times of Tragedy and Challenge 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, this year, 
the Merchants & Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Bush Terminal, Inc., one of 
the truly outstanding organizations in 
Brooklyn, is celebrating its 52d anniver- 
sary. 

I was deeply honored to be invited to 
address the association’s spring speaker’s 
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luncheon on April 18—the first woman 
to be awarded this distinction in the 
history of the association. 

It was an exciting experience for me 
to be able to exchange views on some of 
the basic problems confronting our com- 
munity and country with this distin- 
guished group of businessmen headed 
by Mr. Ted Hambley, president of the 
M. & M. Association. 

As a Representative in Congress from 
the Borough of Brooklyn, I shall con- 
tinue to work for the interests of our 
people, our community, and our country. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of my remarks 
at the April 18 luncheon follows: 

TIMES OF TRAGEDY AND CHALLENGE 


I appreciate your kind invitation to join 
you for this monthly luncheon—and to share 
with you my views on some of the crucial 
issues confronting our country and city. 

I can begin by pointing out that we do not 
meet under the most auspicious signs. 

The din of clashing arms fills the air. Vio- 
lence and anger are having their day. Logic, 
reason, and understanding seem to have 
lost their appeal. 

The fiber of our people—the fabric of our 
society—the power and the resolve of our 
nation, are being severely tested both at 
home and abroad. 

These times place heavy demands on all 
of us. 

At home, we have lived with violence—or 
under its dreadful shadow—for nearly two 
weeks. 

Sparked by the tragic and senseless mur- 
der of Dr. Martin Luther King, this violence 
found its vent in the equally senseless and 
tragic destruction of human lives and mate- 
rial resources in a score or more of our cities. 

At a time when we were beginning to 
grope our way out of the woods—when our 
elective governments—on all levels—were 
beginning to address themselves to long- 
neglected problems; when our community 
organizations—ignoring color and religious 
barriers—were joining together in a common 
effort to help the disadvantaged and the dis- 
possessed; when individuals—young and old, 
black and white, rich and poor—were laying 
the predicate for a viable, cooperating, 
healthy society—just at that very moment, 
the assassin’s bullet found its mark—vio- 
lence flared—and lawlessness reigned. 

Before long, the reaction began to set in 
and to undo the progress of the past ten 
years. 

And this Nation hesitated on the verge 
of taking a giant step into the darkness, and 
ignorance, and prejudice of the past. 

I am not an alarmist by nature. 

Neither am I the permissive type who in- 
sists that a child, or an adolescent, will be 
permanently repressed unless you allow him 
to beat your brains out. 

I stand some place in the middle—believ- 
ing that we must move with the times— 
having faith in the good will and the intelli- 
gence of each succeeding generation—admit- 
ting to the wrongs of the past—yet insisting, 
and insisting with every ounce of our con- 
viction in my bones, that—you cannot have 
progress without some semblance of order; 
you cannot have freedom without responsi- 
bility; you cannot achieve a better society 
by destroying society itself—and the law 
which is the foundation of our freedom. 

I sorrowed with the millions who wept at 
Dr. Martin Luther King's death—I hoped 
with the millions who shared his dream of 
a new America—an America reformed with- 
out bloodshed and violence; and I bowed my 
head in shame that my own nation would 
kill two leaders of our time in a single, brief 
period of five years. 

But I have never condoned—and I shall 
never attempt to excuse or justify—those 
who, with mindless anger, tear at the very 
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sinews of our society, attempt to set us 
against each other, defy the law which is 
their ultimate personal protection, and try 
to lead us down the path of violence and 
hate to the denial of everything that has 
been worthwhile in our country's past. 

And for this reason, I will continue to sup- 
port—effective anti-crime legislation; federal 
controls on the indiscriminate proliferation 
of guns in our cities; better pay, training and 
equipment for our law-enforcement agen- 
cies; improved education, fair-priced hous- 
ing, consumer protection, and an oppor- 
tunity to earn a decent living, for the dis- 
possessed, the disadvantaged, and the dis- 
criminated-against members of our com- 
munity who want to make a better world 
for their children; and I shall support every 
other program or project which has as its 
goal the awakening of civic consciousness, 
and respect for law, among the young, the 
willful, and the indifferent segments of our 
society. 

For the time has come to set aright many 
things in this country—and each one of us 
must play his, or her, part in this historic 
process. 

I also feel that the time has come to take 
stock of certain developments abroad—to 
review our national priorities—and to set 
our course into the wind which will carry 
our ship of state into a more peaceful, more 
purposeful and more fruitful decade than 
the tragedy- and trouble-ridden years of 
the 1960's. 

For we cannot carry—virtually alone—the 
heavy burdens of free world security. 

We cannot continue to overspend abroad, 
risking the downfall of the dollar and, with 
it, of the monetary and trading systems of 
the world on which our own prosperity so 
heavily depends. 

And we cannot continue to pay only slight- 
ly more than lip service to the cause of the 
anguished millions in Central and Latin 
America—in Africa, the Middle East and the 
Far East—the millions who, by the sheer 
weight of their numbers, will ordain the 
course of progress, of peace, or of growing 
conflict, in the decade of the 1970's. 

During the past three years, our attention 
and our resources have been committed to 
the bloody struggle in South Vietnam. 

We have lost nearly 20,000 American 
boys—and some 100 billion dollars of our 
national treasure—in that conflict. 

I.do not think that those sacrifices were 
ill-conceived, 

Perhaps because I have lived longer than 
many of those who are dedicated to getting 
out of Vietnam at any cost—perhaps be- 
cause I have eight grandchildren who will 
some day benefit from our foresight and 
suffer from our shortsightedness—perhaps 
because I have lived through two World 
Wars and some 50 smaller world conflicts— 
or, perhaps for all of these reasons, I do not 
believe that you can build peace, and order, 
and security, by yielding to. violence, to 
lawlessness, and to aggression. 

I believe that we must meet these dis- 
ruptive forces with resasoned, controlled 
strength—or else, we shall reap the whirl- 
wind unleashed by our own cowardice or in- 
difference. 

Whether we like it or not, we are a world 
power of the first rank. 

We also live in an age in which the forces 
of revolution—stimulated, enticed and 
guided by Communist ideology—are hell- 
bent on destroying the existing order and 
plunging the world into mass violence and 
disorder to be followed by an era of to- 
talitarian, Communist regimes. 

We have to stand up to these forces. 

We must blunt their destructive purpose. 

And we must allow change, and revolu- 
tion, to occur within a framework of at 
least a modicum of order, freedom and 
security. 

We have been trying to do this in Vietnam. 
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We have thwarted a Communist take-over of 
that country—we have given the South Viet- 
namese the opportunity to establish a viable 
Government and a sizeable defense force— 
and we have stood ready, at all times, to talk 
peace with the aggressors—but not to sur- 
render. 

Today the dividends of our policy and of 
our national resolve are g to appear 
on the horizon, judging from all indications, 
Hanoi and the Viet Cong are getting ready 
to negotiate. If this is really the case—as I 
earnestly hope it is—then peace may soon 
come to Vietnam, freedom may come to be 
strengthened, and our forces will be able to 
return to their home bases. 

With the challenge in Vietnam met—and, 
hopefully, resolved—we can start looking for- 
ward to the task of reshaping our priorities 
and reallocating our resources. 

In doing this, we must remember—first, 
that we have to retain our strong strategic 
defense force—for without it, there will be 
no security for free men anywhere; and sec- 
ond, that we have to live up to our commit- 
ments to Western Europe and the Middle 
East, as we did in Vietnam. 

The difference here, however, particularly 
with respect to our commitment to Western 
Europe, is profound. For while our word must 
continue to be good—and while we may have 
to continue to contribute more than 70 per 
cent of the cost of our common defense by 
maintaining our strategic nuclear strike 
force, we should not have to pay for keep- 
ing more than half a million troops and 
dependents in Western Europe. 

Surely the need for those expenditures on 
our part can be reexamined. 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee on Eu- 
rope of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I 
have urged strongly that we either substan- 
tially reduce the number of our troops and 
dependents stationed in Western Euro; 
secure a much more substantial contribu- 
tion to their support from our NATO allies. 

This, it seems to me, is a course dictated 
by prudence. 

Perhaps we could not have embarked upon 
that course while the tide seemed to be run- 
ning against us in Vietnam. Many Europeans 
seemed ready to construe such a move as a 
sign of weakness, of our readiness to aban- 
don Europe for the sake of our goals in 
Vietnam. 

We never intended this to be the case. 
Western Europe remains a vital component 
of our national security, and of our economic 
well-being. We are tied to her by heritage 
and by our common respect for the funda- 
mental principles of the Western Civiliza- 
tion. We shall never abandon our allies on 
that continent. 

But facts are facts. The Western Europe- 
ans can pay more of the cost of our com- 
mon defense. And we should insist that they 
do so. 

We can improve our balance of payments 
position in other ways, also. 

For one, we really ought to reduce the 
number of Americans assigned to our Em- 
bassies and other posts abroad. There are 
too many of them for the work which they 
are doing. And they are costing us a sizeable 
amount of money each year. 

We can save that money by reforming our 
foreign service system—the career system 
and reducing our personnel costs abroad. 

We can also—at least temporarily—dis- 
courage foreign spending by our tourists. 

Last year, our tourists spent $3.6 billion 
abroad. That was equivalent to the deficit 
in our balance of payments, 

I do not believe that our Government 
should interfere with our citizen’s right to 
travel abroad. I also feel that legitimate bus- 
iness trips should not be made more difficult 
or expensive. But it seems to me that, by 
and large, many of our people could defer 
foreign travel for a year or two and see the 
United States instead. 
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It would help our balance of payments— 
and it would help their kids learn more 
about this wonderful land of ours. 

Finally, I think that we ought to continue 
our present restraints on the outflow of in- 
vestment capital to Western Europe. 

It won't hurt us that much, and it can 
produce double dividends. 

We have already invested nearly $30 bil- 
lion dollars in Western Europe's productive 
facilities. 

American interests already own some of 
the best, the most advanced, and sometimes 
the most profitable, factories of Europe. 

The continuation of this policy of rapid ac- 

quisition of existing European factories can 
become a double-edged sword directed against 
us: 
In the short run, it hurts our balance of 
payments; and in the long run it creates in- 
creasing resentment on the continent against 
the “rich,” “acquisitive” Americans. 

A measure of restraint is certainly indi- 
cated in this field. 

There is one area of foreign expenditures 
in which I feel that we should not retrench 
but, rather, do more. 

This is the area of foreign aid. 

I realize that to many people, the term 
“foreign aid” has a vaguely unpleasant con- 
notation. 

It evokes the image of U.S. taxpayer’s dol- 
lars used to buy champagne glasses 
for a hotel in the Caribbean—to dump used 
and unusable equipment on some unsuspect- 
ing recipient in the Near-East—or, simply, to 
prop the regime of some penny-ante dictator. 

There have been such instances in the 
history of our foreign aid, But do they really 
represent our foreign aid effort? 

I know that they do not. And so do you. 
Because by comparing the amount of money 
involved in these exceptional instances with 
the overall size of our foreign aid effort, 
we can readily determine that the mistakes 
and the unwise investments account for only 
a small fraction of 1 per cent of our aid pro- 


gram. 

This record compares favorably with the 
loss experience of most of our successful 
business enterprises. 

I do not say this to excuse flaws in the ad- 
ministration of foreign aid. I am simply try- 
ing to put those flaws in a proper perspective. 
At the same time, I would like to call your 
attention to some facts which are seldom 
played up by our press. 

What are these facts? 

Fact No. 1 is that foreign aid advances our 
national interests in both the short-run and 
in the long-run. 

In the short-run, over 95 per cent of the 
commodity requirements of the Agency for 
International Development—which admin- 
isters foreign aid—are procured in the United 
States. 

The proportion of total A.I.D. expenditures 
made in the United States is somewhat 
smaller. Nevertheless, in fiscal year 1967, it 
amounted to 88 percent of the total. 

What do these figures mean? 

They mean, first, that foreign aid admin- 
istered through the Agency for International 
Development is used to buy between one- 
and-one-half and two billion dollars’ worth 
of U.S. commodities each year. 

They mean, further, that a minimum of 
5 billion dollars’ worth of American goods 
are exported annually through pro; 
which are loosely called “foreign aid.” 

Included in this 5 billion dollar figure are 
P.L. 480 farm commodities, military equip- 
ment, as well as ordinary manufactures and 
other items. 

Because of the peculiarities of our national 
bookkeeping system, most of these “foreign 
aid” transactions appear on the deficit side 
of our balance of payments. 

They make a good target for those who 
argue on behalf of fiscal responsibility and 
the maintenance of the value of the dollar. 
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The fact is, however, that commodity and 
merchandise exports financed under these 
various programs—but not credited to for- 
eign aid—directly contribute to our trade 
surplus. 

In other words, if we eliminate these so- 
called “foreign aid” transactions, we will 
simultaneously reduce our exports, possibly 
lose our favorable trade balance, and may 
do little if anything to help our balance of 
payments. 

In the long run, the course of abandoning 
foreign aid is even less advantageous. For 
we must remember that foreign aid also— 
assists our private investments abroad; helps 
to create expanding markets for American 
industries; promotes economic development 
and political stability; and ultimately, by 
doing all of these things, enhances our own 
well-being and national security, 

I would think, therefore, that our own 
self-interest would dictate that we do not 
abandon these undertakings but that we con- 
tinue to refine, improve, and strengthen 
them. 

In these brief remarks, I have tried to 
touch upon the three basic problems con- 
fronting our country—the crisis in our cities; 
the war in Vietnam and the requirements of 
our national security; and, finally, the de- 
ficit in our balance of payments. 

Each of these problems contains some ele- 
ments of tragedy—but also a challenge for 
all of us. For if we—the richest, the strong- 
est, the best educated country of our times— 
cannot solve these problems, then we better 
turn in our chips and let someone else have 
the floor, 

Four and a half years ago, in St. Matthew's 
Cathedral in Washington, President John F. 
Kennedy’s favorite passage from the Bible 
was read over his coffin. 

I am certain you remember it. It appears 
in Chapter 3 of the Book of Ecclesiastes, and 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“There is an appointed time for everything, 
and a time for every affair under the 
heavens... 

“A time to kill, and a time to heal; a time 
to tear down, and a time to build... 

“A time to love, and a time to hate; a time 
of war, and a time of peace 

We have been living in a time of rending, 
of tearing down and killing, of hate and of 
war, 

Let's pray—and determine—that the years 
ahead will be different: that we will proceed 
with the tasks of healing and building; of 
love and of peace. 

The decision to do this lies in our hands, 


The Private College and the Pursuit of 
Quality in Education 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. MARSH, Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege on Friday past to attend the 
dedication ceremonies of a new library 
at Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 
Mary Baldwin is one of a number of 
privately operated institutions of higher 
learning in which we take pride in Vir- 
ginia. Throughout its history, Mary 
Baldwin has emphasized quality in edu- 
cation. The aspiration to excellence is a 
tenet there. 

The principal speaker at the library 
dedication was the Hon. Hulett C. Smith, 
the Governor of West Virginia. His ad- 
dress impressed me as a fine statement 
of the challenges facing the private col- 
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leges today, and of means to be consid- 
ered in assisting them to meet these 
challenges. 

I should like to share with the House 
key portions of Governor Smith’s ad- 
dress, as follows: 


We come together today for the dedication 
of a library, an “educational happening” 
that will enrich this college and this area. 

Almost two centuries ago, Thomas Jeffer- 
son submitted to the Virginia legislature a 
“plan for the diffusion of knowledge.” He 
and other famed founders of our country 
have believed that when people commit 
themselves to learning, a revolution of im- 
provement of people begins that will never 
stop. 

It was then, almost two centuries ago, 
that this type of revolution in education 
began in this state, in surrounding states, 
and indeed in this country. 

It is continuing today. 

We who have worked closely in education, 
particularly during the last decade, have wit- 
nessed, and have been a part of, an incessant 
change in the higher educational systems— 
both public and private. 

We have been greatly concerned during 
the immediate past years with plans for 
“spreading knowledge.” 

There have been numerous federal pro- 
grams implemented to aid in the construc- 
tion of graduate and undergraduate facili- 
ties on our campuses. 

Financial barriers have been reduced con- 
siderably for many students through new 
loan and scholarship programs. 

New community junior colleges have 
opened up at a rapid rate, to make higher 
education available in many parts of a state. 
And in the states of the Southern Regional 
Education Board, junior colleges have be- 
come so numerous that the South has as- 
sumed national leadership in this movement. 

Racial barriers are being removed, which 
means that advanced education is no longer 
limited to the majority or the privileged, but 
that it is open to everyone. However, our 
southern colleges are still somewhat less in- 
tegrated than are those in other areas. 

The federal government in the three-year 
period between 1964-1967 multiplied its com- 
mitment to education three times over. 

Yet with all these factors—the new pro- 
grams, the new facilities, more financial aid— 
the South still is behind national averages in 
the percentage of college-age persons at- 
tending college, in the percentage of ad- 
vanced degrees awarded, and in many areas 
leading to full opportunity in education, 

While the advancements made in our 
Southern colleges might well measure up 
when compared to others in the region, we 
must begin to evaluate these colleges by the 
same criteria of excellence which are applied 
everywhere. We must, as I have said so often 
in West Virginia, compete with what is good. 

Likewise, we are forced to look at how 
our states are doing on their own to con- 
tribute to the advancement of higher educa- 
tion. 

While the federal share of spending in 
the field of education increased from 16 to 
24 percent during the last ten years, the 
state and local governments’ share has re- 
mained virtually unchanged. While our col- 
leges and universities are bulging with stu- 
dents—more than 5 million are enrolled in 
colleges today—the gap between income and 
expenses for higher education is continually 
increasing. 

This revolution of education has, in years 
past, dealt with quantity—with guarantee- 
ing the greatest number of individuals the 
fullest opportunity of maximum education. 
The goal has been to give every young man 
and woman all the education he can absorb. 
But, regrettably, we have reached what might 
be termed a point of diminishing returns 
in regard to quantity. 
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We are forced now to direct our sights 
toward quality. 

Efforts to use our resources more wisely to 
attain quality education might possibly mean 
the relinquishing of some cherished, old 
traditions, 

It was John F. Kennedy who said, “The 
great enemy of the truth is very often not 
the lie—deliberate, contrived and dishonest— 
but the myth—persistent, persuasive and 
unrealistic.” 

Therefore, we must dispel old myths, and 
recognize them for what they are. 

In particular, I find this true when viewing 
the relationship between private and public 
institutions of higher education. 

While our public and private colleges and 
universities may be considered similar in 
academic functions and the type of students 
they serve, they differ considerably in 
methods of financing. 

State governments have clung to the age- 
old belief that States should not grant 
financial aid to private or denominational 
colleges. The main source of income for the 
private college, endowment and philanthropic 
giving, has continued to increase—but the 
purchasing power over the past decade has 
declined, which inevitably forces the private 
college to a higher tuition level. 

The private colleges and universities are 
struggling with outstanding competition 
from state-supported schools, as the states 
make an all-out effort to develop high qual- 
ity public colleges and universities, while at 
the same time, promote low tuitions. 

Therefore, many of our fine, small, four- 
year private or denominational colleges have 
been forced to merge with a larger statė- 
supported institution because of limited fi- 
nances or lack of qualified professors. 

In the long run, the state is eventually 
assuming the burden of the expense, while 
the student is the one slighted. 

The absorption of a small college by a 
larger one often results in a weak university, 
as opposed to a strong college had the state 
assumed part of the financial responsibility. 

West Virginia has begun already to estab- 
lish a course of action for assisting its private 
colleges, along with its public institutions of 
higher learning, by making funds available 
to students who could not otherwise attend 
college. 

Just during the past legislative session, a 
bill was passed which provided for the crea- 
tion of a state scholarship and loan pro- 
gram, whereby $25,000 was appropriated to 
each program. And the bill clearly stated 
that the loans and scholarships would be 
made available to students planning to at- 
tend either private or public institutions of 
higher education in West Virginia. 

This action, I think, reflects the thinking 
of the West Virginia legislators and educa- 
tors toward the value of private colleges and 
universities, which shows that they have rec- 
ognized the tremendous benefits received 
from the private schools by both the state 
and the students. 

I believe the time has come when all states 
must make some important decisions reflect- 
ing their acknowledgment of the need for 
state aid to the private institutions. 

Admittedly, this is a difficult problem, 
which may involve some legislative action, 
as it did in West Virginia. 

But I am convinced that we are at that 
point in this educational revolution where 
it is incumbent on every state to analyze the 
educational and economic potentials of its 
private or denominational colleges, and 
evaluate the value received from subsidizing 
a private college, as opposed to the invest- 
ment made. 

We must then also consider the quality 
of knowledge and learning offered by a small, 
well-equipped, adequately staffed college, as 
opposed to a large university striving to meet 
the needs of thousands of students. 

This is a question that many states, as has 
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West Virginia, have decided to answer. And 
the answer may well indeed benefit the stu- 
dents and the states. 

The revolution of learning is in full swing. 

Knowledge must be shared. The facilities 
of a New York library should be made avail- 
able to a college student in Texas. 

The teachings of the most skilled physi- 
cian should be brought to a medical stu- 
dent in Virginia or West Virginia. 

A student at a small college should be able 
to draw instartly on the resources of a large 
university. 

Both the public and private, the small col- 
lege and large university, are in the position 
where they must depend to a great extent 
on highly technical communication methods. 
Educational television has gained tremen- 
dous momentum in our educational systems 
recently, but nothing compared to what it 
will in the future. The enlistment of the use 
of the satellite for communication purposes 
is not an unrealistic consideration. 

For the revolution of education to move 
equally as fast as the revolution of learning, 
it becomes necessary to reconstruct our 
methods for spreading knowledge and our 
attitudes toward these methods. ` 

Eric Hoffer, the noted longshoreman- 
philosopher, has written: “If we are to 
awaken and cultivate the talents dormant in 
a whole population, we must change our con- 
ceptions of what is efficient, useful, practi- 
cal, and wasteful.” 

We must look to the future. We must de- 
cide whether to continue with tradition, or 
whether to innovate; whether to direct our 
sights toward the needs of the private col- 
leges or focus only on the public schools; 
whether to advance our communication and 
teaching methods, or cope with what we 
have. 

I say we must show the world just how 
broad our visions are for education. 

Today, at Mary Baldwin, you are taking a 
step in the right direction. 


National Council of Adoptive Parents’ 
Organizations Backs H.R. 19, the 
Adoption Opportunity Act 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
most gratified recently to learn that the 
National Council of Adoptive Parents’ 
Organization in its March-April news- 
letter, National Adoptalk, has expressed 
its strong support for my bill, H.R. 19, 
the Adoption Opportunity Act. 

The organization, whose motto is “Let 
Every Child Eligible for Adoption Become 
Available for Adoption,” has urged its 
members to work for the passage of H.R. 
19. As a result, I have been receiving 
letters of support from adoptive parents 
throughout the United States. 

In addition, the Adoption Opportunity 
Act has received the endorsement of 
social welfare agencies, their officials and 
welfare experts in 34 States and the 
District of Columbia. It has also received 
approval of several other national orga- 
nizations and publications. 

This widespread support is truly heart- 
ening. It indicates growing awareness 
that, in justice and in wisdom, adoption 
expenses should be made tax deductible, 
as provided by H.R. 19. 

Such a tax deduction would provide 
adoptive parents with tax treatment 
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comparable to natural parents who may 
deduct medical expenses. It also would 
tend to promote adoptions, thereby pro- 
viding more children with homes and 
decreasing welfare expenses. 

It is my hope that the House Ways and 
Means Committee, before which H.R. 19 
is pending, will soon hold hearings on 
the proposal. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include the recent article from Adoptalk, 
along with a list of the organizations, 
agency officials, and other interested par- 
ties who have endorsed H.R. 19: 

Ir Is TIME For ACTION 


There are six similar Federal bills in the 
House of Representatives on Ways and Means 
which would make it possible for the adop- 
tive family to deduct costs of adopting 
(agency fees, court costs and lawyer's fees) 
from one’s income tax. 

They have been bottled up in the Commit- 
tee and will not come out for a floor vote 
unless we persuade the members on the Com- 
mittee of their merits. We urge you to write 
to the representative from your state. If you 
write to the others as well it might be very 
helpful. We should get these Representa- 
tives to realize that thru adoption the Com- 
munity is saved many thousands of dollars 
on each child. Any child who becomes a ward 
of the state is very costly to the taxpayers. 
Let them know that adoptions should be en- 
couraged in every possible way. Of course, 
this is not our primary reason since we are 
parents before we are taxpayers—but the 
Ways and Means Committee deals in money, 
not necessarily in human joy. 

After careful reading and consideration of 
each of the six bills, N. C. AP. O. feels that 
Mr. Zablocki's bill, H.R. 19 is the best be- 
cause of its wording: 

“. . (b) Definition—aAs used in this sec- 
tion, the term ‘adoption expenses’ means ex- 
penses which pertain to the legal adoption 
of a child by the taxpayer, and which are 
incurred in accordance with applicable State 
or Federal laws, including social or adoption 
agency fees, court costs, attorneys’ fees, and 
other necessary costs and fees in connection 
with the adoption of the child. 

(e) Limitations.— 

“(1) Dollar Limitations—The amount of 
the deduction allowable under this section 
with respect to any one child shal] not ex- 
ceed $1,250. 

“(2) Expenses Otherwise Allowable As De- 
ductions——No amount which is allowable as 
a deduction under any other provision of 
this part shall be allowed as a deduction 
under this section.” 

Bills HR 7999 by Helstoski, HR 10620 by 
Brasco, HR 3353 by Foley are almost identi- 
cal. However, let’s put our efforts on HR 19. 
If we don’t get it out of Committee this year 
it will be a lost bill and a wasted year. This 
is an opportunity for us all to work for im- 
portant legislation. Let’s see how much we 
can accomplish by banding together 
our strength will grow only by such efforts. 
May we count on you? 

Write your Representative on the Commit- 
tee, or if none, to Rep. Zablocki, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C, 

STATE BY STATE List OF AGENCIES AND OFFI- 
cIaLS WHO HAvE ENDORSED HR. 19 
NATIONAL 

Committee on Adoption, the American 
Bar Association, 112 State Street, Albany, 
New York. 

Child Welfare League of America, Head- 
quarters, 44 E. 23rd St., New York, New York. 

National Committee for Children and 
Youth, Headquarters, 1145 19th St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 

National Council of Adoptive Parents Or- 
ganizations, Box 543, Teaneck, New Jersey. 
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ALABAMA 


Children’s Aid Society of Jefferson Coun- 
ty, 3600 8th Avenue South, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

ALASKA 

State of Alaska, Department of Health and 
Welfare, Alaska Office Building, Juneau, 
Alaska 99801. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Assn. of Adoption Agencies, 3161 
Plymouth Road, Lafayette, California. 

Family and Children Division, Department 
of Social Welfare, State of California, P.O. 
Box 8074, Sacramento, California 95818 

Board of Directors, Children’s Home Socie- 
ty of Calif., 3100 West Adams Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California 90018 


COLORADO 
Jewish Family and Children’s Service of 


Denver, 1375 Delaware Street #501, Denver, 
Colorado 80204 
CONNECTICUT 

Jewish Social Service of Hartford, 50 Gillett 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

C. Rollin Zane, Executive Director, Chil- 
dren’s Services of Connecticut, Inc., 1680 Al- 
bany Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut. 


DELAWARE 
Board of Directors, Jewish Family Service 
of Delaware, % Atty. Jacob Balick, 1211 King 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware 19801 
Miss Elizabeth S. Townsend, Chairman, 
Inter-Agency Committee on Adoption, 1310 
Delaware Avenue, Wilmington, Delaware. 


FLORIDA 
Department of Public Welfare, 227 Park 
Street, P.O. Box 2050, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Executive Committee, The Children’s Home 
Society of Florida, P.O. Box 10097, Jackson- 
ville, Florida 32207 
Mr. Wesley W. Jenkins, 928 Lakeview Ave- 
nue South, St. Petersburg, Florida 33705 
GEORGIA 
Children's Center of Metropolitan Atlanta, 
Inc., 44 Eleventh Street, N.E., Atlanta, 
Georgia 30309 
ILLINOIS 
Bernice Erwin, Lake Bluff Children’s Home, 
200 Scranton Avenue, Lake Bluff, Illinois. 
Board of Directors and Staff, The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of Indianapolis, 615 North 
Alabama Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 


INDIANA 
The Children's Bureau of Indianapolis, 312 


English Foundation Building, 615 North Ala- 
bama Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 


IOWA 
Miss Katharine B. Wheeler, Supervisor of 


Adoption, Iowa Children’s Home Society, 1101 
Walnut, Des Moines, Iowa 50309 


MAINE 


Child and Family Services, 187 Middle 
Street, Portland, Maine. 


MARYLAND 


State Department of Public Welfare of 
Maryland, State Office Building, 301 West 
Preston Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 21201 

Mr. Clark L. Mock, Executive Director, 
Family and Children’s Society, 204 West Lan- 
vale Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Miss M. Beatrice Pryor, Director, Wicomico 
County Welfare Board, Salisbury, Maryland. 

Mrs. Esther Lazarus, Director, Department 
of Public Welfare, 1600 Greenmount Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Rev. J. Francis Stafford, Associate Direc- 
tor, Catholic Center, Archiocese of Baltimore, 
320 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


The Rev. Robert F. Drinan, S.J., Office of 
the Dean, Boston College Law School, 
Brighton, Massachusetts 02135 
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Mr. Joseph W. Granata, Executive Dir., 
Child and Family Service of Springfield, 184 
Mill Road, Springfield, Massachusetts 01108 

Robert I. Beers, The New England Home for 
Little Wanderers, 161 South Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02130 

Children’s Aid and Family Society of 
Haverhill, 54 Merrimack Street, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Robert M. Myers, Ex. Secretary, Chil- 
dren’s Aid and Family Services, 42 Gothic 
Street, Northampton, Mass. 01060 


MICHIGAN 


Mr. Renald J. Nagelkirk, Ex. Director, D. A. 
Blodgett Home for Children, 805 Leonard 
Street, N.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49503 

Samuel Lerner, Director, Jewish Family 
and Children’s Service, 10801 Curtis, Detroit, 
Michigan 48221 

Mr. Leonard R. Jagels, Ex. Secretary, 
Catholic Social Services of Oakland County, 
53 Franklin Boulevard, Pontiac, Michigan 
48053 

Michigan Children’s Aid Society, 
Grand River, Farmington, Michigan. 

Catholic Social Service of Upper Michigan, 
400 Commercial Bank Building, Iron Moun- 
tain, Michigan. 
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MINNESOTA 


Mr. Charles B. Olds, Children's Home So- 
ciety of Minnesota, 2230 Como Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Mr. Callman Rawley, Ex. Director, Jewish 
Family and Children’s Service of Minneap- 
olis, 404 South 8 Street, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 55405. 

Mr. Liewellyn H. Linde, Consultant, Pri- 
vate Child-caring Agencies, Standards and 

Division, Department of Public 
Welfare, St. Paul, Minnesota. 55101. 

Lutheran Social Service of Minnesota, 
2414 Park Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55404. 

MISSOURI 


Department of Children, Staff Catholic 
Charities of St. Louis, 4140 Lindell Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Missouri. 


MONTANA 


Miss Mary M. Wagner, State of Montana, 
Department of Public Welfare, P.O. Box 1723, 
Helena, Montana. 


NEW JERSEY 


Mr. G. Thomas Riti, Chief, Bureau of Chil- 
dren’s Services, New Jersey Dept. of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey 
08625. 

Miss Eugenia B. Stogdale, Ex. Sec., The 
Family and Children’s Society, 60 South 
Fullerton Avenue, Montclair, New Jersey 
07042. 

Miss Barbara W. Smith, Ex. Director, Chil- 
dren’s Aid and Adoption Society of New 
Jersey, 142 South Munn Avenue, East 
Orange, New Jersey 07018. 

Mother’s Auxiliary of Children’s Aid and 
Adoption Society of New Jersey, Passaic 
County, New Jersey. 

NEW YORK 

Children’s Aid and Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, 330 Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo, New York 14202. 

Adoption Service of Westchester, Inc., 19 
Greenridge Avenue, White Plains, New York. 

Mr. Perry J. Gangloff, The Family and Chil- 
dren’s Society of Broome County, Inc., 32 
Henry Street, Binghampton, New York. 

Mr. Edmund G. Burbank, Ex. Director, 
Sheltering Arms Children’s Service, 122 East 
29th Street, New York, New York. 

Mr. Lionel W. Lane, Executive Director, 
Child and Family Service of Syracuse and 
Onondaga County, 728 James Street, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

Adoption Staff of the New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, 
Albany, New York. 
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NEVADA 

Quenten L. Emery, State Welfare Adminis- 
trator, Nevada Department of Health and 
Welfare, 515 East Musser Street, Carson City, 
Nevada. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Division of Child Welfare, State Board of 
Public Welfare, P.O. Box, 2599, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

Miss Harriet L. Tynes, Executive Dir., The 
Children’s Home Society of North Carolina, 
P.O. Box 6587, 740 Chestnut Street, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina 27405 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Lutheran Welfare Society of North Dakota, 
1325 Eleventh Street South, Box 389, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

OHIO 


Mr. John Kelleher, Ex. Secretary, the Cath- 
olic Service League of Akron, Ohio, 138 Fir 
Hill, Akron, Ohio 44304 

Mr. Konrad Reisner, Ex. Director, Family 
and Children’s Service Assn., 184 Salem Ave- 
nue, Dayton, Ohio. 

Miss Thelma K. Flower, Ex. Director, Fam- 
ily and Children’s Service Society, 90 N. 
Prospect Street, Okron, Ohio 44304 


OREGON 
Mr. Stuart R. Stimmel, the Boys and Girls 
Aid Society of Oregon, 2301 N.W. Glisan 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Miss Roberta G. Andrews, Children’s Aid 
Society of Pennsylvania, 311 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 

Rollo A. Barnes, Executive Director, Fam- 
ily and Children's Service of Lancaster Coun- 
ty, 630 Janet Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 17601 

RHODE ISLAND 

Child Welfare Services, Department of So- 

cial Welfare, State of Rhode Island and 


Providence Plantations, 610 Mt. Pleasant 
Avenue, Providence, R.I. 02908 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Lutheran Social Services, 600 West 12 
Street, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 57104 


TENNESSEE 


Roy S. Nicks, Commissioner, State of Ten- 
nessee Department of Public Welfare, State 
Office Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Mr. William L. Galbraith, Ex. Director, 
Child and Family Services, 114 Dameron Ave- 
nue, Knoxville, Tennessee 37917 


TEXAS 


Lt. Col. Rachel Sparks, Director, The Vol- 
unteers of America, 518 Danciger Building, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Mrs. Ruby Lee Piester, Ex. Director, The 
Edna Gladney Home, 2110 Hemphill, Port 
Worth, Texas. 

UTAH 

Mrs. Josephine S. Patterson, Director, Re- 
lief Society General Board Assn., 18 East 
North Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

Mr. Rex R. Ashdown, The Children’s Aid 
Society of Utah, 209 Howell Building, Ogden, 
Utah. 

VIRGINIA 

Executiye Committee, Children’s Home So- 
ciety of Virginia, 322 South Third Street, 
Richmond, Virginia 23204. 

Executive Committee, Children’s Home So- 
ciety of Virginia, P.O. Box 366, Arlington, 
Virginia 54305. 

WASHINGTON 


Board of Trustees, Children’s Home Society 
of Washington, 3300 Northeast 65 Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mrs. Alice R. Smith, Chief, Child Welfare 
Division, 1291 Taylor Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Miss Jean Grigg, Lutheran Inner Mission 
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yaa 2635 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
O. 

Mr. George M. Pikser, Executive Director, 
Jewish Social Service Agency and Jewish 
Foster Home, 1131 Spring Road, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

WISCONSIN 

Lowell A. Grottveit, Madison Area Office, 
Lutheran Social Services of Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan, 704 E. Gorham Street, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Robert G. Hintz, Casework Super., 
Catholic Welfare Bureau, 25 South Hancock 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Gregory Speltz, A.A., Catholic Social 
Services, P.O. Box 597, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
54602. 

Department of Public Welfare, The State of 
Wisconsin, Division of Children and Youth, 1 
West Wilson Street, Madison, Wisconsin 
52702. 

Pastor Mentor Kujath, Assoc. Dir. Public 
Relations, Lutheran Children’s Friend So- 
clety, 8138 Harwood Avenue, Wauwatosa, Wis- 
consin 53213 

The Rey. Benjamin A. Gjenvick, Ex. Dir., 
Lutheran Welfare Services, 3126 West High- 
land Boulevard. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
53208. 

Catholic Social Services of The Archdiocese 
of Milwaukee, 207 E. Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 63202. 

Mr. William Buchholz, 110 South Main 
Street, Edgerton, Wisconsin 53534. (Mem- 
ber of the Board, Lutheran Welfare Services 
of Wisconsin and Upper Michigan.) 

Dr. C. David Hollister, School of Social 
Welfare, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The Rev. Canon G. R. Olson, President, 
Board of Directors, Children’s Service Society 
of Wisconsin, 

Green Bay Branch, Children’s Service So- 
clety of Wisconsin. 

Green Bay District Office, Department of 
Health and Social Services, State of Wiscon- 
sin, Green Bay, Wisconsin, 


The “Dead” Radio Industry 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, in their April 
15, 1968, issue, Forbes presents an illumi- 
nating article concerning the growing 
trafficking in broadcast licenses. En- 
titled, “A Loss Can Be a Profit,” the 
presentation effectively deals with the 
myths surrounding the loss pattern of 
broadcasters. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, the 
article to which I refer follows: 

A Loss Can BE A Prorir 

Why should anyone want to get into the 
radio business? 

In 1966, the most recent year for which the 
Federal Communications Commission has 
statistics, 28% of the 3,912 radio stations in 
the U.S. reported losses; and the four major 
radio networks together went into the red for 
a total of $1.7 million. 

Sounds like a business anyone who can tell 
red ink from black would fight to avoid, 
doesn't it? 

On the contrary. Trading in radio stations 
has never been more active; prices for radio 
stations have never been higher. Not only 
that, but they keep going higher every day. 
In 1953 J. Elroy McCaw bought New York's 
Station WINS from Crosley Corp. for $450,- 
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000. Ten years later Westinghouse Broad- 

paid him $10 million for it. Henry 
Rau bought WOL in Washington, D.C. in 
1953 for $75,000. He sold it in 1965 to Sonder- 
ling Broadcasting for $1.25 million. Gordon 
McLendon paid $525,000 for KILT in Hous- 
ton in 1957, sold it 11 years later to Lin 
Broadcasting for $7.25 million. 

There's a rule of thumb in this industry,” 
says a radioman, only half jokingly, “that a 
station is worth ten times its earnings or 100 
times its losses.” 

How To Keep Books. The reason is this: 
Those losses are often more apparent than 
real, Actually, radio today is a very profitable 
industry, despite television; and even the sta- 
tions that show losses are usually making a 
handsome living for the men who own and 
operate them. It’s largely a matter of book- 
keeping. 

Specifically, it’s a matter of the way the 
federal income-tax regulations are written. 
Consider, first, a radio station that makes 
money. The man who owns it paid $1 mil- 
lion for it. Of this, $750,000 represented the 
value of the equipment, the other $250,000 
“intangibles.” It's now fully depreciated and 
shows earnings of $350,000 before taxes, 
roughly $175,000 after taxes. It can easily be 
sold for $3.5 million, not ten but 20 times 
earnings. 

Under the federal income-tax regulations, 
the purchaser has a variety of ways of figur- 
ing his taxes, but a commonly accepted one 
is this: He says the intangibles are now worth 
three times earnings, or $525,000. The equip- 
ment, though fully depreciated, still is worth 
$750,000. That, of course, adds up to only 
$1.275 million, but this doesn’t bother the 
purchaser, nor does it bother the Internal 
Revenue Service. The IRS permits the pur- 
chaser to write up the value of both the 
intangibles and the equipment proportion- 
ately to reach $3.5 million. By this process, 
for tax purposes, the intangibles become 
worth roughly $1.5 million and the equip- 
ment $2 million. 

Now assume that the purchaser depreciates 
the legally inflated price of his equipment 
over ten years and that the station still shows 
an operating profit of $350,000. Under these 
circumstances the station will show only 
$150,000 pretax and $75,000 after taxes. But 
it will have real earnings“! —that is, cash 
flow—of $275,000, consisting of $200,000 de- 
preciation and $75,000 profit, as opposed to 
only $175,000 for its previous owner who 
didn't have as good a tax break. 

In this setting it is not hard to see that 
much of the trading in radio stations today— 
and much of the rise in station prices— 
stems from a kind of swapping among sta- 
tion owners. Two men, both with $1 million 
in a station, can each sell his for $3.5 mil- 
lion; and each owner, using the sample fig- 
ures above, could thereby increase his an- 
nual cash flow by $100,000. Moreover, the de- 
preciation portion has the added advantage 
of not being taxable as personal income. 

The federal income-tax regulations also 
enable a man who owns a radio station to 
show losses and still live in at least reason- 
able affluence. Consider Ralph J. Baron, who 
now owns three stations. Baron went into 
the radio business in 1960 by purchasing 
WILA in Danville, Va. He ran it with his 
wife, a sales manager and three announcers. 
He paid his staff $2,000 a month. His mort- 
gage and other expenses cost him $2,500 a 
month. On his books he showed a loss. But 
thanks to the cash throw-off from deprecia- 
tion, he was able to pay himself $1,000 a 
month while getting to work upgrading Sta- 
tion WILA. 

Specialize! This is one reason why even 
radio stations that appear to lose money can 
sell for incredible prices, “100 times losses,” 
as the radio man said. However, there is also 
this fact about radio today: Even given the 
strange bookkeeping of the industry, even 
given the competition from television, the 
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majority of radio stations make very good 
money. 

When television came in, everyone said 
that radio was through. That’s what everyone 
said about the magazine industry too. The 
fact is that radio has followed exactly the 
same route as the magazines. Just as the 
general magazine is on the ropes in its com- 
petition with television, while the special- 
ized magazine has prospered as never before, 
so has the radio station that attempts to 
appeal to everyone died, while the specialized 
radio station has boomed. 

One of the men who realized this before 
the industry did generally is Erny Tannen, 
46, who now owns two radio stations and 
has a half interest in two others. Tannen 
bought his first, WDMV in the Delmarva 
Peninsula, which lies in Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia, for $100,000 in 1960. WDMV was 
losing money, not merely on the books but in 
fact. Tannen decided that, with specialized 
programming, it could become a money- 
maker. Eighty percent of the peninsula’s 
economy consists of agriculture. Explains 
Tannen: “The farmers listened to their tran- 
sistors in the barn, on the tractor and in the 
fields. We simply introduced programming 
they could identify with. We interviewed 
them. We were the official radio of every 
farm event. We attended all their meetings. 
And we reported all the farm news.” Tan- 
nen’s formula doubled WDMV’s total billings 
in a little over three years. 

When Tannen and a partner purchased an- 
other station, WYRE in Annapolis, Maryland, 
he again examined the area’s economy, found 
it to be strong on pleasure boating. “So we 
became known as the marine weather station 
as well as the Official radio of the Chesapeake 
Bay Yacht Club Association,” he says. 

As a result Tannen was able to add to the 
previous local advertisers on the station out- 
siders whose interest was in Tannen’s boat- 
ing market. Using this strategy he signed 
beer, marine engine, and boat insurance com- 
panies. And also as a result, he says that he 
has been offered $500,000 for the station 
which he purchased for $120,000 only five 
years ago. 

Tannen’s strategy has been repeated by 
many other owners in the last ten years. 
Often called “the magazine concept,” its key 
is to analyze an area, then build specialized 
programming to reach the market, “I never 
buy stations,” says Tannen, “only markets.” 

All over the country young entrepeneurs 
like Tannen are focusing the attention of 
their stations on their prime hours—early 
morning and early evening—and on auto 
drivers and owners of portable radios. In the 
larger markets they are selecting particular 
segments of the market. Today, for example, 
among New York’s 34 AM and FM stations, 
there are three Spanish-language stations, 
two all-news stations, numerous “talk” sta- 
tions, at least six separate varieties of music 
stations, and two stations aimed at Negro 
audiences. 

Even in small markets like 46,000-popula- 
tion Danville, Va., specialization has paid off. 
When Ralph Baron bought WILA, a sunrise- 
to-sunset station, in 1960, it was competing 
directly with three other stations and 
floundering. Baron responded by switching 
its programming to what the industry calls 
“the ethnic format” beamed at Danville’s 
Negroes, who comprised one-third of the 
population. “We convinced the merchants 
that WILA was in the advertising business 
and that we were reaching an audience they 
couldn't reach on the other stations,” says 
Baron. 

Today WILA advertising, which sells for 
$4 per minute, is booked to the limit (18 
minutes per hour) during four months of 
the year. In the remaining months it is 
about 70% sold. WILA now has a staff of 12 
and the station is paid for. Expenses run 
about $9,000 a month, and it makes over 
$60,000 a year. Baron, who paid $85,000 for 
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the station, says he recently turned down 
an offer for $350,000, 

While the effort to win people back to 
their radios has proceeded locally, it has re- 
sulted in some impressive national statistics. 
For example, in 1967 an estimated 47 million 
radios were sold, bringing the total number 
in operation to over 250 million. A RADAR 
study found that more people listen to a 
radio sometime during the week than turn 
on a television set. 

Fighting TV. This specialization has not 
only captured radio’s new audience but, just 
as important, it has fragmented radio audi- 
ences into age, sex, income and interest 
groups that are critical in selling advertis- 
ing in competition with television. “With 
radio,” says Miles David, president of the 
Radio Advertising Bureau, “the advertiser 
can pinpoint his audience much more than 
on television. This is one of the things the 
big national advertiser is looking for.” David 
points out that companies like General Foods, 
Bristol-Myers, American Cyanamid and Mo- 
bil Oil all more than doubled their radio ex- 
penditures in the first nine months of 1967. 
Bristol-Myers, for example, increased its ex- 
penditures from $579,000 to $2.1 million. 

With advertising revenues of $1.8 billion, 
the television industry has a commanding 
lead on radio, with only $912 million. Yet 
some of radio’s gains are undoubtedly com- 
ing at the expense of television. In 1966, for 
example, total radio advertising income was 
up 10% as compared with 9% for television. 
In 1967, a bad year for advertising, radio 
was up about 3% while television held almost 
even. One result of this increased advertis- 
ing is that, according to FCC figures, pretax 
radio income was up 24% in 1966, compared 
to only a 10% increase for television. 

If radio is doing well now, the future looks 
just as bright, In the East, since almost all 
frequencies are already assigned, entry is 
limited and current owners are protected. 
Added to the promising outlook is the fact 
that stations are cheap to operate and costs 
are easy to hold in line as listenership grows. 
“This is a fixed-overhead business,” says 
Ralph W. Beaudin, group vice president for 
radio at American Broadcasting Corp. 

Yet the broadcaster who pursues aggres- 
sive growth in radio faces one obstacle: the 
FCC limitation on the number of stations 
one company may own to seven AM and 
seven FM. This restriction results in the 
“trading up” phenomenon where the big 
group broadcasters like Cox Broadcasting, 
Metromedia, Taft Broadcasting and Storer 
Broadcasting, all of whose sales are over $30 
million, expand by selling their smaller sta- 
tions and buying bigger ones. It also means 
that the bigger group broadcasters are nor- 
mally heavily in television (where the limit 
is five VHF and two UHF stations) and in 
many cases have diversified out of radio and 
television. 

One such company, Capitol Cities Broad- 
casting, which presently owns five television 
stations as well as seven AM and five FM 
radio stations, came close to skipping radio 
entirely. “We were like many other people 
during the Fifties,” says President Thomas S. 
Murphy. “We were preoccupied with tele- 
vision. But we picked up a radio station in 
Providence along with a television station we 
were after, and finally we decided to go into 
the radio business seriously.” 

Unlike many operators, Capitol Cities has 
concentrated on making profitable stations 
more profitable by beefing up ad sales rather 
than trying to cure sick operations. That is 
perhaps just as well, for Murphy admits that 
Capitol Cities’ first attempt at changing a 
station’s programming ended in disaster. “It 
was my fault,” he says. We changed the 
programming of our Albany station in 1954 
from a good-music format to rock-and-roll, 
not because we knew why we were making 
the change but because other people seemed 
to be making money with this format, so we 
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figured we could.” The change converted a 
modest predepreciation profit of $29,000 to 
four years of losses averaging $52,000 per 


year. 

Murphy says his unhappy experience in 
Albany is one explanation for Capitol Cities’ 
subsequently strong record. “We hoped our- 
selves into that decision,” he says. “We have 
never done that again.” 

His record confirms it: Capitol Cities paid 
about $250,000 for the Albany station in 
1954. Now it is easily worth $2 million. 

Not bad for an industry that was once 
presumed dead. 


Statutory Limitations on Spending 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
perative that whatever spending reduc- 
tions the Congress imposes be required 
ones, not just left to the tender dispen- 
sation of the executive branch. There 
is no sense in passing a surtax if it is to 
be used to finance additional Govern- 
ment spending. It is the obligation of 
the Congress acting through its Com- 
mittees on Appropriations, to see that 
this does not happen. 

Just how much of a reduction can be 
forced by statute without upsetting the 
economy, reversewise, is a difficult prob- 
lem. But again and again the experts— 
of whom William McChesney Martin is 
certainly the expert’s expert—warn that 
unless firm action is taken now to apply 
the brakes, runaway inflation can be- 
come unmanageable. Financial misman- 
agement in a time of fiscal crisis result- 
ing from years of dancing without pay- 
ing the fiddler is inexcusable. The Ameri- 
can people are beginning to realize that 
fiscal responsibility is a necessary quali- 
fication for public service. 

In this connection the following edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
April 22, 1968, is important reading: 

Foou’s PARADISE 

There is the bitter old joke about pre- 
mature anti-fascists—they perceived the 
menace so far in advance that nobody re- 
membered their warnings when the danger 
became generally obvious. Some of us may 
perhaps be forgiven if, a little wearily, we feel 
the same way about inflation. 

Certainly one premature anti-inflationist 
is William McChesney Martin, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board. For years he has 
been trying to tell the nation that the danger 
signals were flying; on one specific occasion 
he cited ominous parallels with the crash 
year of 1929. This past weekend he put it 
even more strongly. 

“The nation is in the midst of the worst 
financial crisis since 1931,” he told the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors assembled 
in Washington for their annual convention. 
“In 1931 the problem was deflation. Today it 
is inflation and equally intolerable.” 

“Intolerable” recurred in the chairman’s 
remarks. The domestic Federal budget def- 
icit, reckoned now at about $20 billion for 
the next fiscal year, is intolerable, The same 
term he applied to the chronic U.S. interna- 
tional payments deficit, which in large part 
results from the domestic inflation. “Both 
have to be corrected over the next few years 
or the U.S, is going to face either an uncon- 
trollable recession or an uncontrollable infia- 
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tion.” In a word, potential disaster pretty 
much sums up his message. 

Such candor on the part of a high Govern- 
ment official, especially in a time when 
candor seems to Have gone out of style, 
cannot be too highly commended, and we 
hereby applaud it. But wait a moment; where 
was Mr. Martin’s Fed all these years when 
these intolerable risks were being manufac- 
tured? Had Federal Reserve policy nothing 
to do with the case? 

Of course it had. Mr. Martin himself con- 
cedes that the expansion of the money sup- 
ply in many recent months has been ex- 
cessive. His voice of dissent, however, has 
been a lonely one. Although chairman, he 
can’t dictate the board’s policy. Moreover, 
any realistic chairman must have some kind 
of accommodation with the White House 
which has been bent on wild Federal spend- 
ing and deficiting, at the same time hoping 
to maintain an artificially easy money policy. 
Nor has Congress been effective in checking 
the Administration’s omnivorous spending 
appetites. 

So the buildup of the dangers, despite the 
repeated cautions of Mr. Martin and of some 
old-fashioned types like us, is understand- 
able if hardly edifying. The peril being now 
bluntly stated, what of the remedies? 

Mr. Martin favors the current bill in Con- 
gress calling for a reduction in Federal 
spending of $6 billion plus the Administra- 
tion’s long-proposed 10% tax surcharge. We 
would be the first to agree that, theoretical- 
ly, something of the sort is indicated by the 
seriousness of the Government’s financial 
condition. As Mr. Martin says, even so rich a 
nation must pay its bills. Yet questions 
persist. 

For one, a $6 billion reduction is far too 
little out of the spending program originally 
blueprinted for fiscal 1969 at more than $186 
billion. Given the criticality of the situation, 
drastic slashes, particularly in non-defense 
spending are needed. Second, who can really 
believe that this spending-prone Adminis- 
tration would actually follow through with 
even a $6 billion reduction? 

Just as an example, there are such things 
as so-called supplemental appropriations, 
which the Administration sends to Congress 
and Congress, confronted with more or less 
of a fait accompli, can hardly refuse. This 
is one of the gimmicks that tend to make the 
budget, when the fiscal year is finaly done, 
come out so much bigger than the original 
forecast. 

The same kind of credibility gap engulfs 
the proposed tax increase. How could it turn 
out to be anti-inflationary if the Adminis- 
tration simply uses the added revenue to 
augment its spending? And why should the 
beleaguered taxpayer be forced to pay still 
more for the Government’s financial mis- 
management? 

Federal mismanagement is the crux of 
the matter; in Mr. Martin’s phrase, the 
nation—or at any rate the Government—has 
been living in a fool’s paradise. It is late to 
be waking up, and we hope his vigorous 
lecture will wake up officials in both the Ad- 
ministration and Congress. But let no one 
confuse the issue: It is there in Washing- 
ton, not in the private economic affairs of 
the ordinary citizen, that the cause and the 
cure of the terrible trouble lie. 


Zambia: The African Terrorist State 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, day by day 
it becomes more apparent to the Ameri- 
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can people that what is billed by the 
Communists as racism is really freedom 
of the individual. 

The leading Red-controlled organ in 
the United States—the U.N.—continues 
its sinful propaganda against Rhodesia 
as being racist. Yet, the same destroyer 
of free men is silent on antifree enter- 
prise by seizure of all industrial and 
commercial enterprises by the Red pup- 
pet chief Kaunda of Zambia. 

In fact, the U.N. just recently tried to 
launch an unsuccessful aggression 
against South West Africa from Zam- 
bia, but Chief Kaunda did not trust the 
U.N. team with one of his airplanes. He 
was afraid it would get lost to the South 
Africans. 

This is the Zambia the Vice President 
praises—this is the Kaunda Mr, Hum- 
PHREY lauded as the great African leader, 

This is the Zambia of war lord Kaun- 
da who is scheduled to receive 15 million 
in U.S. tax dollars to build a highway. 

Kaunda has established a rather high 
protective tariff to protect his people 
and I call on the President of the United 
States and all lesser lights not to let one 
copper penny of U.S. money go to Zam- 
bia until he releases all seized industries 
and pays indemnity to the owners and 
operators. Until then, I call for U.S.- 
free world economic sanctions against 
Zambia. 

Mr. Speaker, our State Department 
and leadership cannot make this many 
honest mistakes unintentionally. 

I include the AP report of April 19, 
the U.N. report of April 21, and other 
clippings at this point: 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 

Apr. 19, 1968] 
ZAMBIA SEIZES 25 BUSINESSES 

LUSAKA, ZAMBIA—President Kenneth Ka- 
unda announced today that the Zambian 
government is taking over 25 major industrial 
and commercial enterprises, from re- 
tail chain stores to big transport corpora- 
tions. 

Among these is a logging company owned 
by the Anglo-American Corp., the giant cop- 
per mining group. 

Kaunda told a cheering crowd at Kabwe 
he was “asking’ the companies to sell 51 per- 
cent of their stock to the government. He 
made clear he does not anticipate anyone’s 
refusing. 

The move staggered the country’s business- 
men. Kaunda said it is part of a general plan 
to eliminate “exploitation by foreign capl- 
talists.” 

OTHER CURBS 

Kaunda also announced restrictions on 
loans to local businesses owned by expatri- 
ates, a ban on expatriate businesses outside 
10 major towns and a ruling that government 
contracts for less than $140,000 are to be 
awarded only to Zambian enterprises. 

However, he said “foreign investors and 
foreign businessmen,” in contrast to resident 
expatriate businessmen, are welcome in 
Zambia. 

“It is my intention,” he declared, “to enact 
legislation safeguarding approved foreign in- 
vestments. This act will guarantee that divi- 
dends and interest payments on foreign capi- 
tal may be remitted abroad, and that repatri- 
ation of capital brought in from abroad will 
be allowed.” 

COMPENSATION PLEDGED 

Kaunda also pledged that compensation for 
government takeovers would be “fair.” 

He objected to local businesses owned by 
resident expatriates because he said they 
brought no capital into the country and took 
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capital out when the expatriates returned to 
their homelands. 


[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D.O., 
April 21, 1968] 
DIPLOMATIC DEADLOCK OVER RHODESIA 
(By William R. Frye) 

Unirep Nations, N.Y—The problem of 
racism in Rhodesia continues to bedevil 
chancellories in much of the world. It tor- 
ments the Commonwealth, stirs black Africa, 
and mocks hope for development of world 
order. 

Well over two years ago, a small band of 
white Rhodesians, some five percent of the 
country’s population, set out to defy the 
conscience and the organized economic power 
of the rest of the world. They have very 
largely succeeded. 

UN diplomats are currently wrestling once 
again with ways to deal more effectively with 
the challenge. It is widely agreed that eco- 
nomic sanctions, now selective, should be 
made total, and that they should continue 
to be legally compulsory. 

But suppose this is done—on paper. What 
then? 

DISCREDIT U.N. FURTHER 

South Africa and Portugal, which control 
key ports of entry and exit for Rhodesian 
supplies, have made perfectly clear they will 
continue to disregard UN directives. Zambia, 
which also has substantial Rhodesian trade, 
cannot obey these directives for long, and 
survive. 

The result is that Rhodesia almost cer- 
tainly will continue to fend off decisive dam- 
age. And the net effect of the crackdown will 
be to discredit still further the United Na- 
tions and the instrument on which it had 
hoped to rely in seeking peaceful change. 

What to do? 

Blockade the Portugese colonial port of 
Lourenco Marques, Mozambique, through 
which a large part of the supplies flow? 

There would be precedent for such action. 
Mozambique’s other principal port, Beira, has 
been patrolled by British gunboats for two 
years to keep out oil tankers which had been 
feeding a Rhodesian pipeline. 

But to shut both of Mozambique's ports 
completely, or subject them to an imposed 
rationing program, would be virtually an act 
of war against Portugal, Britain’s oldest ally. 
The least it would be likely to do would be 
to drive Portugal out of NATO. 

Send aircraft carriers to bomb the rail 
lines which carry supplies between Mozambi- 
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que and Rhodesia? Again a drastic step which 
would not help retain a Portugese ally. 

Close the South African loophole through 
which Rhodesia gets oil and other supplies? 
Far easier said than done. 

South Africa has aircraft and naval ves- 
sels with which to challenge anything but a 
massive blockade. And in any event, neither 
Washington nor London would remotely con- 
sider a full-scale showdown with Pretoria at 
this stage. 

Dry up Rhodesia’s ultimate markets and 
sources of supply? This has been tried for 
two and one-half years, without notable suc- 
cess. 

Send a British expeditionary force into 
Rhodesia? British opinion is deeply divided 
on the issue, and the Wilson government 
seems firmly opposed. 

RHODESIA’S POSITION 


Meanwhile hope of a mutually acceptable 
negotiated solution has all but vanished. 

A Constitutional Commission in Rhodesia 
made clear once again this month that the 
only “compromise” the white minority will 
consider is one in which it is guaranteed 
permanent control. 

The blacks could have a somewhat more 
influential political role, the Commission 
suggested, if they would give up any idea of 
ever ruling the country. But this a 95 per- 
cent majority is scarcely likely to do, and 
the rest of the world will not ask it to. 

This is the kind of deadlock which drives 
men to violence. 


[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., 
Apr. 14, 1968] 
New U.S. STEPS AGAINST RHODESIA ARE 
UNDER STUDY 

The United States is “quite prepared to 
consider further measures” Rhode- 
sia, which already is subject to sanctions, 
Assistant Secretary of State Joseph Palmer 
III said yesterday. 

Palmer, who last week completed his sec- 
ond year as assistant secretary for African af- 
fairs, noted in a interview that further sanc- 
tions are under consideration by U.N. mem- 
bers in New York. On the U.S. position, he 
emphasized that careful consideration must 
be given not only to the scope of any further 
measures but also to their probable effective- 
ness. 

U. S. officials estimate it will be at least 
two weeks before a U.N. Security Council vote 
is taken on measures against Rhodesia, which 
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unilaterally declared its independence from 
Britain on Nov. 11, 1965. 

Palmer also expressed concern over an 
apparent “hardening of attitude” by South 
Africa, which he said was indicated by its 
attitude toward South West Africa, the ter- 
rorist trials and its noncooperation on sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Apr. 19, 1968] 


SIERRA LEONE Coup DETAILS REVEALED 


FREETOWN, SIERRA LEONE.—First details of 
a coup by a group of army noncommissioned 
officers in this small West African state came 
this morning in a broadcast by someone who 
identified himself only as “Sergeant Major 
Rogers.” 

Sierra Leone had been cut of from the 
outside world since yesterday as reports from 
neighboring countries said the military re- 
gime of the National Reformation Council, 
headed by Brig. Andrew T. Juxon-Smith, had 
been ousted. 

This morning's broadcast said Juxon- 
Smith had been arrested and a new 14-man 
council set up under the chairmanship of 
Warrant Officer Patrick Conteh. Sgt. Maj. 
Rogers said all diplomatic missions should 
carry on as normal and “have no fear.” 

Deputy Chairman William Leigh of the 
council and other senior army and police 
Officers had also been arrested, Rogers said, 
accusing council members of having prac- 
ticed “nepotism and corruption” since taking 
over 14 months ago. 

“Our immediate aim is to return to civilian 
rule,” he declared, adding that the Council 
has been dissolved. 

The new regime, styled the “Anticorrup- 
tion Revolutionary Movement,” announced 
last night formation of a seven-man national 
interim council of four army and three police 
officers whose primary task would be to work 
out a peaceful return to civilian rule within 
the “shortest possible time.” 

The movement also announced the recall 
of Col. John Bangura, currently counselor in 
the Sierra Leone Embassy in Washington, and 
Lt. Col. Ambrose Genda, ambassador to 
Liberia, to serve as military commanders, 

About 40 senior army and police officers 
have been arrested and a dusk-to-dawn cur- 
few is in force, although conditions were 
reported almost back to normal today. 

Despite official announcements that the 
coup was bloodiess, at least two persons were 
reported killed and about six wounded. 


SENATE—Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, and was called to order by the 
President pro tempore. 

Rev. Bernie Smith, D.D., minister of 
the Fellowship Chapel, Hamilton, Ohio, 
offered the following prayer: 


O God, our help in ages past, hear our 
prayer. In a world that is divided and 
appalling, we are united and appealing 
unto Thee. Grant Thy favor to these 
who assume a vital role in the healing of 
a wounded world. 

We thank Thee for our flag with the 
50 stars of hope that shine in its firma- 
ment, and we know that every star pro- 
claims our faith in Jehovah who guides 
the destiny of our people. 

In an hour that recites the alphabet 
of death—teach us the language of life. 

In an hour that invites compromise— 
teach us that life must be governed by 
principle and not by policy. 
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In an hour that is filled with the love 
of power—teach us the power of love. 

In an hour when there are those who 
would offer men the glass crutch of 
bondage—teach us that we must give 
ourselves on the altar of service that 
men may learn the right and restraint 
of liberty. 

In an hour when trouble spots like 
measles break out m every hand, and the 
dreadful cancer of division is eating at 
the vitals of an uncertain generation— 
teach us that time hastens without con- 
sent and must not leave us emptyhanded. 
Yea, help us to rebuild our spiritual 
arsenal and learn the value of the weap- 
ons of prayer and faith. 

Take all that we are and all that we 
may yet become and use us in some 


-measure that there will yet come a day 


when there is peace on earth and good 
will among men. 


We ask not that our epitaph shall de- 
clare that we were great—but may it say 
that we have served. 

Guide Thou the ship of state, O God. 
We fear not the angry waves when Thou 
art at the helm. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, April 22, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages ir. writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, 
one of his secretaries. 
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REPORT ON SPECIAL INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITIONS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the Fifth An- 
nual Report on Special International Ex- 
hibitions conducted during Fiscal Year 
1967 under the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. 

These exhibitions help tell the story 
of America. 

They enable America’s economic, social 
and cultural achievements to be ex- 
hibited at leading international fairs and 
in other priority locations. They help 
build bridges of understanding between 
the United States and other countries. 

Each exhibition shows how American 
accomplishments relate to the interests 
and capabilities of the host countries. 
Because these National Pavilions fea- 
ture equipment and products of Ameri- 
can industries, they also contribute to 
mutually profitable trade relationships. 

Nearly 110 million people—primarily 
in Eastern Europe and the developing 
countries—have visited more than 190 of 
these exhibitions since this program be- 
gan in 1954. 

The following exhibitions were pre- 
sented during the fiscal year 1967 period: 

Trade Fair Exhibitions in Bulgaria, 
France, Ghana, Hungary, Poland, Thai- 
land, the USSR, Yugoslavia, and West 
Berlin covered a wide range of subjects 
in the fields of agriculture, industry, 
science, education, and space explora- 
tion. 

“Expo 67”, in Montreal, highlighted 
the United States Pavilion with its 
theme “Creative America.” Daily attend- 
ance from opening day on April 28, 1967, 
until June 30, 1967 averaged 55,000 
visitors. 

Special “East-West” Exhibitions on 
“Hand Tools—USA” and “Industrial 

USA” were shown in Moscow 
and five other cities of the USSR to 
an audience of more than one and a 
half million people. 

Labor Missions and Evhibits, pre- 
sented by the Department of Labor at 
trade fairs in Hungary, Poland, Thai- 
land, and Yugoslavia portrayed aspects 
of the American labor scene to priority 
audiences. 

Trade Missions were organized by the 
Department of Commerce in twelve 
countries of Africa, Europe, Latin 
America, and the Middle East. 

As in previous years, hundreds of 
private American firms contributed 
machines, products, company executives, 
and technicians to assist in carrying out 
this program. 

All Americans are indebted to them 
for their help in conveying a better 
understanding of America to peoples of 
other nations. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, April 23, 1968. 
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REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL CUL- 
TURAL AND EDUCATIONAL EX- 
CHANGE PROGRAMS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit to the Congress this report 
on our international cultural and educa- 
tional exchange programs during fiscal 
year 1967, as required by law. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, April 23, 1968. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
for the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 16409) to 
amend the District of Columbia Teach- 
ers’ Salary Act of 1965 to provide salary 
increases for teachers and school offi- 
cers in the District of Columbia public 
schools, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DUR- 
ING SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Executive Reorganization of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and the Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Research of the Committee on 
Government Operations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


A MUTUALLY SATISFACTORY SUIT- 
ABLE SITE FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
March 31, the President, in his extraor- 
dinary speech of renunciation, made the 
following statement: 
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I have asked Ambassador Llewellyn 
Thompson, who returned from Moscow for 
consultation, to be available to join Ambas- 
sador Harriman at Geneva or— 


And I emphasize the rest of this sen- 
tence— 


any other suitable place—just as soon as 
Hanoi agrees to a conference. 


The President then called upon Presi- 
dent Ho Chi Minh to “respond positively, 
and favorably, to this new step toward 
peace.” A few days later, President Ho 
Chi Minh did respond favorably and in- 
dicated that he was prepared to estab- 
lish contact at Pnompenh or a “mutu- 
ally agreeable” site. 

As I interpret the President’s state- 
ment, he was prepared to send a repre- 
sentative of this country to either “Ge- 
neva or any other suitable place”; and 
Ho Chi Minh, in response, was prepared 
to send a representative of North Viet- 
nam to Pnompenh or “any other mutu- 
ally agreeable” site. 

It appears to me that there has been 
too much quibbling and not enough un- 
derstanding as to what both the Presi- 
dent and Ho Chi Minh said. Certainly, 
there should be little disagreement be- 
tween a suitable place, as the President 
stated, or a mutually agreeable site, as 
Ho Chi Minh stated, for the purpose of 
together and establishing con- 

This initial contact, at a mutually 
agreeable or suitable site, would be for 
the purpose of then deciding where a 
conference would be held for the pur- 
pose of entering into negotiations and, 
hopefully, reaching an honorable settle- 
ment. 

The President is sincere in his offer. 
I would assume that Ho Chi Minh is, 
too; and I would hope, therefore, that 
whatever propaganda value has been 
achieved, it would now be put on the 
back burner and that the two coun- 
tries would get down to business, arrive 
at an agreement covering a “suitable 
mutually agreeable place, to the end that 
the initial contact be established. 

With more than 3 weeks gone by since 
the President made his initial offer and 
almost 3 weeks since Ho Chi Minh re- 
sponded favorably, it would appear to 
me that the time for public exchanges 
over this question is past. Therefore, 
either through direct meetings or 
through third parties, and in private, the 
time has arrived to get down to bedrock 
and to reach an agreement on a “mutual- 
ly satisfactory suitable” site to establish 
the first contacts. This is the important 
factor now, and the ultimate decision on 
this first small step is of the greatest 
significance and the most profound im- 
portance if a site for a conference is to 
be selected, a conference is to be held, 
and negotiations gotten underway. 

Charges of insincerity have been di- 
rected against both sides. I would hope 
that the sincerity of the President in en- 
deavoring to establish a contact would 
be matched by the same degree of sin- 
cerity on the part of Ho Chi Minh. 

The language to be considered, in my 
opinion, is not the language of the past 
but the language of the present—to wit, 
the President’s proposal in his speech of 
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March 31 and Ho Chi Minh’s reply of 
April 3. It is time to have the matter of 
contacts settled so that once this is done, 
the most serious business of finding ways 
and means to the conference table and 
to honorably end the Vietnam conflict 
can be undertaken. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THOMAS W. PEW, JR., OUTSTAND- 
ING OHIO EDITOR 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, in 
January 1968, R. George Kuser, Jr., pub- 
lisher of the Troy Daily News, a leading 
newspaper circulating in Troy, Ohio, and 
throughout the rural area of western 
Ohio with a large circulation in Miami 
County and cities and towns in western 
Ohio, asked his editor, Thomas W. Pew, 
Jr., to go to Vietnam and report on the 
war we are waging in Southeast Asia. 
Tom Pew went there and spent more than 
a month in Saigon and elsewhere in 
South Vietnam reporting on the war and 
on Troy area men in the war zone. In all 
likelihood Tom Pew was the only editor 
of a newspaper of comparable size to 
have reported the Vietnam war for as 
long a time and in such depth. 

He spent 33 days in Vietnam and 
filed at least one story a day, and some- 
times two. His series of articles certainly 
rank among the finest examples of news- 
paper coverage of our involvement in the 
ugly civil war in Vietnam which, under 
the leadership on President Johnson, has 
been turned into an American air and 
ground war. It is unfortunate that these 
articles were not reprinted in major 
metropolitan newspapers throughout the 
country. 

Tom Pew, Jr., clearly and concisely 
pointed out that our involvement in the 
Vietnam war has been the worst mis- 
take ever made in our Nation’s history; 
that we are losing the war militarily, and 
that it is the wrong war at the wrong 
time in the wrong place. 

Mr. President, I believe that the final 
article written by Tom Pew on his Viet- 
nam assignment entitled “Message From 
Vietnam” most succinctly sets forth his 
conclusions. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article which appeared in the 
Troy Daily News on February 24, 1968, 
as well as two other outstanding articles 
written by Tom Pew entitled “Four Brave 
Congressmen” and “Vietcong Territory” 
which appeared in that newspaper on 
February 12 and February 21, respec- 
tively, be printed in the Record at this 
point as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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MESSAGE FROM VIETNAM 
(By Tom Pew) 

It’s our turn to thank the readers. 

Now the final story and the last picture 
page gathered in Vietnam has been pub- 
lished we want to tell the many relatives 
of Miami County men at war how much we 
appreciate their making our trip possible by 
providing us with the soldiers’ names. 

It is our hope that the eyewitness ac- 
counts told by these young men will help 
cut away the veil of official distortions about 
both the conduct of the war and its progress 
on the battlefield. 

Never before has the United States in- 
dulged in a more misguided exploit than it 
does today in Vietnam. 

Never before has the United States found 
itself being stalemated by a braver (and re- 
spected by the men in the field) enemy. 

The sum of this immorality and military 
stupidity is that Miami County men are risk- 
ing their lives and dying in a poor Asian 
country where they are not wanted; in a 
war they should not have to be fighting; for 
@ corrupt government Washington helped to 
power through suspect elections. 

Several of the Miami County men, as re- 
ported in their own words in the past month, 
have open reservations about their coun- 
try’s commitment; others, who express agree- 
ment with the commitment, belie their own 
conviction with bold questions. 

This questioning and this lack of con- 
viction on the part of many Miami County 
men is taking place in spite of the pressures 
of military life to conform to a rigid credo. 

They are put in a double-bind by their 
feeling, on the one hand, that it is unpatri- 
otic to oppose their country when they are 
serving in its army, but on the other hand 
they cannot deny the guide of their con- 
sciences. 

Some have ceased to question and have 
gradually accepted the ways of brutality, 
even to the extent of participating in the 
horrible crimes of this war. These men are 
forever changed by their actions: they are 
overwhelmed and blighted by what they've 
seen; by what they’ve done. 

As difficult as it is to accept, it is never- 
theless true that Americans (Miami County 
men included) are guilty of the same type 
of crimes this country is so quick to accuse 
the Viet Cong of. 

We have seen Miami County men openly 
and without provocation deeply insult South 
Vietnamese. In the case called to mind the 
Vietnamese was an individual who had fled 
from the north in 1965, leaving everything 
to seek a better life in the south. 

Another Miami County man admitted that 
he had fired on a group of houses and burned 
them down when he wasn’t certain that they 
belonged to Viet Cong. He admitted: “inno- 
cent people are sometimes killed.” 

Fortunately, we don’t have to report that 
it was a Miami County man (but an Amer- 
ican GI nevertheless) who bragged to this 
writer about taking a part in annihilating a 
whole village. This man, if he still deserves 
that name, boasted laughingly: “They were 
pacified for sure when we got through with 
them.” Maybe some of them were Viet Cong— 
maybe. 

Reporting these facts to the readers is not 
a task we have looked forward to—so we have 
left it till last—but it is a part of the message 
from Miami County men in Vietnam and it 
is an important part. 

It is not enough to dismiss these incidents 
and doubts as just unfortunately isolated 
side affects of war. They are not isolated and 
they are occurring daily in a war that is being 
perpetuated at home with lies and both offi- 
cial and public hypocrisy. 

The war in Vietnam is a war we should 
not be fighting. And even among people who 
do not agree with this opinion we find a 
strong seed of doubt. 

To continue fighting as a soldier, and to 
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continue supporting a war as & civilian when 
one is not convinced of its justice is to 
harden the spirit against truth and com- 
passion. 

An America that does not at least strive 
to conduct itself on principals of truthful- 
ness and compassion will soon be—if it is 
not already—under the leadership of men as 
evil as those we have so frequently opposed. 


Four Brave CONGRESSMEN 
(By Tom Pew) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—As of the writing of this 
editorial (February 7) Tom Pew was still in 
Saigon, caught in the battle for that city 
and unable to leave at the end of his 30 day 
tour to interview Miami County men at war. 
But he was able to leave over the weekend 
and is on his way back to the U.S.) 

Satcon—It came as something of a be- 
wildering shock to curfew-restricted Amer- 
icans in Saigon to read a UPI story that be- 
gan as follows: 

“Four U.S. Congressmen who spent three 
hours in Saigon Tuesday afternoon said they 
were extremely optimistic about the favor- 
able outcome of the current fighting in the 
cities of South Vietnam.” 

Without any intentional irony the story 
which appeared in the English language 
Saigon Daily News went on to say: “Tan Son 
Nhut air base (was) the only place they were 
able to visit on the ground while in South 
Vietnam.” 

This however did not discourage them 
from proclaiming (reported by UPI) “that 
destruction in Saigon did not appear, from 
the air, to be as bad as reports from the city 
indicated it was. This last bit of observation 
makes one wonder just where the Congress- 
men’s military escorts flew them. At the last 
count the refugee figure for Saigon alone was 
at 58,000 and still climbing and estimated to 
double or triple when all the reports are in. 

The four brave congressmen who made the 
three hour fact finding touchdown at Tan 
Son Nhut are Reps. Frank Clark (D-Pa.), 
Don H. Clausen (R-Calif.), James S. Cleve- 
land (R-N.H.) and William C. Cramer (R- 
Fla.) All four are members of the House 
Public Works Committee and their junket- 
eering had taken them to Sydney, Australia 
for an International Road Conference before 
they visited Bangkok, leaving only three 
hours for their trip to Vietnam. 

Maybe if the four Congressmen had gotten 
their feet on the ground they would have 
seen first hand why the Pacific Stars and 
Stripes reported: 

“Large sections of Saigon and Hue lay in 
smoldering ruins and towering columns of 
smoke shot up through the sunny sky as 
South Vietnamese dive-bombers, U.S. heli- 
copter gunships, artillery and tanks blasted 
away at Communist troops in scattered sec- 
tions.” 

If they had stayed more than a few hours 
in the city perhaps they would have learned 
of the food shortage and other serious threats 
to public health, again reported in the au- 
thorized publication of the armed forces in 
the far east as follows: 

“Ever-growing garbage heaps remained on 
the streets throughout Saigon—a city al- 
ready heavily infested by rats. 

“U.S, officials said the Vietnamese govern- 
ment was giving mass inoculations in an 
effort to avoid a plague epidemic ... 

“And there were also reports that bodies 
were still decaying in the streets in some 
sections of the city in the wake of the Com- 
munist drive that began a week ago, Most of 
Saigon’s hospitals are badly overcrowded.” 

As the fighting continued the hundreds of 
American civillan employees living in the 
city and who work in civic action programs 
were still unable to return to their offices 
for security reasons and those of us who 
wanted to fiy out of the country were un- 
able to move because the airport remained 
closed to commercial traffic. It has remained 
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closed because it is not safe to fly over the 
countryside in that vicinity. 

With all respect for the Congressmen’s 
high optimism, the Communist attack dis- 
rupted and continues to disrupt the pon- 
derous American military and civil action 
machine in Vietnam. 

It has created hundreds of thousands of 
new refugees that we are pledged to care 
for. 

It has proven that the Communists here 
are capable of launching simultaneous at- 
tacks on every city in South Vietnam and 
that regardless of their heavy losses they 
are capable of attacking and still holding in 
reserve enough men so that another attack 
could be launched immediately. 

It might have been hoped that the Com- 
munist Tet offensive would remove the wool 
from the eyes of American political opti- 
mists. Unfortunately the effect appears to be 
just the opposite. 

Hopefully the voters will not be so naive 
or dishonest with themselves as these four 
Congressmen have been. The war in Vietnam 
is not being won by America. It is, at best, 
only being held at a painful stalemate. 

If the United States is to win here (if that 
is even possible in the terms we are accus- 
tomed to) then it must be prepared to con- 
tinue fighting for at least another ten years 
or it must resort to the questionable advan- 
tage of using nuclear weapons. 

If the voters want to continue this action 
then they must be realistic about the time 
and the sacrifice. The time is long; the sacri- 
fice is thousands of men just like the fine 
men of Miami County we have interviewed 
here in the past month. 


VIETCONG TERRITORY 
(By Tom Pew) 

The attack today on Saigon must remind 
Americans who followed the Tet Communist 
offensive that there is no part of Vietnam— 
south as well as north—that is not Viet Cong 
territory. 

The VC are free to move about the country 
at will to enter and leave the cities when 
they choose and even to slip in and out of 
American bases when the venture is worth 
their while. 

On at least two occasions GIs told us of 
sapper ittacks where the Viet Cong came di- 
rectly into a heavily guarded American com- 
pound, planted satchel charges and then 
retreated, leaving behind blasted buildings 
and disabled helicopters. 

On both of these occasions (at Chu Lai 
and Cam Ranh Bay) the Americans in the 
compound never knew how many of the 
enemy were in the compound, never saw 
them and were unable to do anything to 
stop them. 

The two nights we visited the base at An 
Khe (story on page one) the Viet Cong came 
under the wire and while their fellow com- 
munists mortared the post from the outside 
they went about their work inside. On this 
occasion some of the VC were caught, killed, 
and lost their ears to angry GIs, but not 
before they had done the damage that was 
their mission 

On a bigger level, the infiltration and 
subsequent attack on Saigon, Hue and the 
other cities of S. Vietnam took place (and 
is taking place) right under the noses of the 
highest American command. Even General 
Westmoreland’s command headquarters out- 
side of Tan Son Nhut came under direct 
attack and he had to move to a center room 
until desperate and embarrassed defenders 
drove the enemy back. 

We won't even mention the American Em- 
b 


assy. 
The truth about Vietnam is that the coun- 
try belongs to the Viet Cong and that our 
presence there, as massive and powerful as 
it is, is vulnerable to attack on their terms. 
The truth is, and Americans in Vietnam 
admit it even if officials in Washington don’t, 
the Viet Cong could be killing many more 
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Americans than they do with little danger 
to themselves. 

There are hundreds of Americans working 
in Saigon who could be assassinated not to 
mention hundreds of more who are working 
in the countryside who are spared by the 
Viet Cong merely because they feel it is not 
worth their while to kill them. Newsmen, 
construction workers, and dock workers can 
be added to the list of those the VC spare. 

To describe the extent of their command 
of the countryside we are reminded of a re- 
mark made to us by a high refugee official. 
He said: “We in the country are completely 
in the hands of the Viet Cong. If they choose 
to target us tomorrow then we are dead. If 
they choose to leave us alone then we are 
free to go about our work.” 

This man had once found himself isolated 
in an outlying village when a squad of VC 
came into the community. “I stepped out 
of the hut,” he said, “and they looked at me 
and I looked at them. Then I got in my truck 
and drove away.” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

ann bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may proceed for 7 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GREEN RIVER BELOW FLAMING 
GORGE DAM PRODUCES TOP 
TROUT IN UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the April 
issue of Outdoor Life magazine carries a 
statement which tells how good the fish- 
ing is in the northeastern corner of my 
State of Utah. Don Brooks, outdoor edi- 
tor of the Salt Lake Tribune, names the 
Green River below Flaming Gorge Dam 
as his first choice for Utah's fishing 
opener which will occur Saturday, June 1. 

Mr. Brooks notes that prior to the 
dam’s construction a few years ago, all 
one could catch in the Green River were 
carp and squawfish. Now, he says, the 
Green below the dam is one of Utah’s 
top trout producers. 

Because we who are particularly in- 
terested in water development must un- 
dergo frequent criticism as to the adverse 
effects which dam building sometimes 
has on fisheries, it is particularly re- 
freshing to call to the attention of the 
Senate this case—which is only one of 
many—in which a dam has made it pos- 
sible to improve sport fishing enormous- 


ly. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp Mr. Brooks’ short 
statement from Outdoor Life. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was order to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From Outdoor Life, April 1968] 
A Dam Dp Ir 

I won't be there, darn it, but if I had my 

druthers on Utah’s fishing opener (Satur- 
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day, June 1), I'd fish The River That Didn't 
Used To Be. 

I mean the Green River below Flaming 
Gorge Dam in northeastern Utah. Prior to 
the dam's construction a few years ago, all 
you could catch in the Green River were 
carp and squawfish. Now the Green below the 
dam is one of Utah’s top trout producers. 

A stretch of about 30 miles, from the dam 
to the Colorado border, is usually very clear. 
The upper 14 miles, from the dam down to 
Red Creek, is always clear, but sometimes 
summer showers can cause sediment farther 
downstream. 

You can fish this blue-ribbon water two 
ways—by hiking leisurely along its banks 
or by floating it. Present regulations pro- 
hibit the use of motors on rafts or boats on 
the stretch from the dam to Red Creek. 
Motors may be used below Red Creek. 

A favorite method of many anglers, includ- 
ing me, is to use weighted wet files, on 
ultralight spinning outfits. I have found the 
black streamer patterns to be certain fish- 
takers on most days. 

Small spinning lures also are good. Take 
along several color combinations of all lures, 
though, because what catches fish one day 
may not work the next. 

Here's an example of this stream's pro- 
ductivity. A Utah fish-and-game official, a 
good angler, walked downstream from the 
dam late last October. Fishing with dark wet 
flies on a spinning outfit, he caught and 
released 44 trout ranging up to 20 inches in 
a 2%4-mile stretch. 

The country through which the Green 
flows is some of Utah’s most scenic. The 
river dashes through a steep canyon until 
it reaches the Red Creek sector, where the 
terrain flattens out. 

A word of caution for the foot fisherman: 
be alert at all times. The flow of the river 
can fluctuate rapidly as gates at the dam 
are opened or closed. Don Brooks, Outdoor 
Editor, Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune. 


FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, so many 
times have the words “fiscal responsibil- 
ity” been heard in this Chamber in the 
last decade that it would be impossible to 
count them. 

Prior to the Easter recess, the Senate 
matched deeds to those words when it 
attached to a House bill the 10-percent 
surcharge and a ceiling on Federal ex- 
penditures which would cut $6 billion 
from fiscal 1969 spending. 

Recent developments greatly strength- 
en the case for our action. The Federal 
Reserve Board has raised the rediscount 
rate; inflation continues at an unaccept- 
able pace; our ability to sustain the value 
of the dollar remains in doubt. 

In last Thursday’s Evening Star, John 
Cuniff discussed the record $20 billion 
growth of the American economy in the 
first quarter of this year. He said that 
$8 billion of that growth was inflation. 

He said: 

Nevertheless, the $12 billion real growth 
still was enormous by any measure. It was 
bigger than the entire economy of Norway 
or Austria or Venezuela. And it came on top 
of a record long expansion of the American 
economy. 


A few paragraphs later, Mr. Cuniff 
said: 


The surplus in foreign trade was off, a con- 
dition that cannot be permitted to continue 
for long without confidence in the dollar 
deteriorating even more. 


There is a close connection between the 
pace of domestic activity and imports. 
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When the economy moves ahead as fast 
as it has since the middle of last year, 
imports rise sharply. Between January 
and February of this year, our merchan- 
dise imports rose by roughly 20 percent. 
Over that same period exports rose by 
only 8 percent. There are some special 
factors, such as extra imports because of 
the copper strike, but a major reason 
for the recent shrinkage in our trade 
surplus has been the rapid advance of 
the domestic economy. 

Rates of unemployment for adult 
males are as low as at any time since 
Korea. With the labor situation so tight, 
consumer spending sets wages and prices 
to chasing one another, In this race, there 
are few winners and many losers. If the 
inflationary process were to get entirely 
out of hand, only very drastic measures 
could control the situation. It is far 
wiser to act now—applying a moderate 
amount of fiscal restraint—than to take 
radical measures later. 

Only fiscal restraint can bring our 
domestic finances into better order and 
reduce the risk of a further damaging 
credit crunch. Without a tax increase, 
the January budget implies a budget def- 
icit, on the new unified basis, of more 
than $22 billion in the current fiscal 
year, and $20 billion in fiscal 1969. Back- 
to-back budget deficits totaling more 
than $40 billion are incompatible with 
fiscal responsibility and would seriously 
overstrain our financial markets. 

In my opinion, fiscal action close to 
that already approved by the Senate 
must be taken, and taken promptly. 
Further delay merely increases the risk 
that harsher restraints will have to be 
applied eventually. 

In 1967, monetary policy was relatively 
expansionary through most of the year. 
Since last fall, however, monetary policy 
has been pointed in a restraining direc- 
tion and has culminated in the rise in 
the rediscount rate. This was perhaps in- 
evitable given the balance-of-payments 
and international financial situations. 
We now face the prospect of heavy Fed- 
eral borrowing and rising private de- 
mands for credit at the very time that 
the monetary authorities are putting on 
the brakes. That could add up to 1966- 
style conditions in the credit markets 
and another sharp blow to the housing 
industry. Interest rates were already at 
historically high levels. An extremely 
disruptive effect on the flow of credit may 
result from the latest increase. 

The cure for our present difficulties is 
restraint in Federal expenditures and a 
temporary increase in income taxes. 
The reduction in the Federal budget def- 
icit would take some of the steam out of 
the current boom, slow the sharp rise in 
our imports, and reduce the congestion 
in our financial markets. 

But even if we are not successful in 
cutting several billion dollars from cur- 
rent spending, our balance of payments 
and pressure on the dollar make it neces- 
sary to enact the tax increase. I say this 
as one who enthusiastically supported 
the tax reductions of former years. Expe- 
rience has shown that we were wise to 
make those reductions. The stated pur- 
poses of the cuts were realized. Now con- 
ditions have changed. It is already late 
to be applying corrective tax action to 
today’s situation. Just as it was desirable 
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to reduce taxes to stimulate business ex- 
pansion, now it is imperative to raise 
taxes to check inflation. 

Essential demands on the Federal 
budget will remain high. Development 
and conservation of resources, abate- 
ment of pollution, education, improved 
law enforcement, alleviation of some of 
the underlying conditions which inflame 
the ghetto population—these and many 
other programs must be funded, not to 
mention the massive needs of national 
defense. 

Anyone who has read the newspapers 
the last few days is aware of the mount- 
ing concern lest the dollar cannot be 
sustained through current fiscal policy. 

In yesterday’s Washington Post, 
Joseph R. Selvin, writing from Paris, 
warned that the answer to whether the 
United States will “make or break” the 
new free gold market will not be long 
in coming. Selvin said: 

Some European financial experts measure 
the testing period in weeks. Others figure it 
in months. But all agree that there will be 
a fresh run on gold and renewed speculative 
raids on the dollar unless the U.S. produces 
clear-cut evidence that it is starting to trim 
its multi-billion dollar balance of payments 
deficit. 


On the same page, Hobart Rowan, al- 
though distressed at the vehemence of 
Chairman William McChesney Martin’s 
statement on Friday, emphasized that a 
tax increase is one thing indicated by 
the present situation. 

A few days before, Marquis Childs’ 
Post column raised the question, whether 
more Federal expenditures in some pro- 
grams were indicated by the riots which 
followed the murder of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Mr. Childs expressed discour- 
agement at the deep division in Congress 
over “taxes versus full employment in a 
free economy,” which, he believes, has 
contributed to the long delay over enact- 
ment of an income tax surcharge. He 
concluded with this warning: 

And if fragile confidence in the dollar goes 
up in smoke America’s economy would not 
be immune from the consequences. 


Mr. President, it surely must be clear 
by now that if the dollar is to remain 
strong—at home and abroad—our na- 
tional finances must be placed on a 
sounder basis. I urge the conferees con- 
sidering the excise tax bill to act 
promptly, and to report a bill which in- 
cludes the Senate 10-percent surtax 
amendment. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate go into executive session to con- 
sider a nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration by the Senate of the 
nomination of W. Marvin Watson, of 
Texas, to be Postmaster General, which 
I report unanimously from the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated. 

The BILL. CLERK. W. Marvin Watson, 
of Texas, to be Postmaster General of the 
United States. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
nomination was reported this morning by 
the unanimous vote of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

During my 18 years of service on this 
outstanding committee, I have never 
heard a nominee come before it for con- 
firmation and receive the encomiums of 
praise and appreciation for distinguished 
Government service that were given to 
the present nominee for Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Honorable W. Marvin Watson, 
of Texas. 

Mr. President, I shall not burden the 
Record with the well-known story of his 
outstanding service as a Government 
servant and righthand man of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson for nearly 342 years, 
a man who has considered most of the 
appointees who have been chosen by the 
President during that 344 years, and a 
man who has had so much valuable 
experience in business as an executive 
of one of the larger industrial plants 
of his home State of Texas. 

I know that the Senate is interested 
in voting on this distinguished nominee. 
Let me say that there were no party line 
divisions. 

Now I should like to yield at this time 
to the distinguished former chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, and senior member of the com- 
mittee, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the courtesy of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, in yielding 
to me on this occasion. 

Speaking of the minority, let me state 
that we were not only unanimous on our 
side in support of the nominee of the 
President for Postmaster General, W. 
Marvin Watson, of Texas, but we also all 
expressed our views regarding his ex- 
cellent background and service for this 
position. 

Personally, on being advised by the 
White House of Marvin Watson’s nom- 
ination, that I not only approved it but 
was confident that it was most accept- 
able to me and would be to the country. 

We not only wish him well; we are con- 
fident that the Post Office Department 
will be in good hands. 

As I stated at the hearing this morn- 
ing, it has been my privilege to serve 
with such distinguished Postmasters 
General as Mr. Jim Farley, Mr. Bob Han- 
negan, of Missouri, Mr. Donaldson, Mr. 
Arthur Summerfield, and Mr. Larry 
O’Brien. They have all been great Post- 
masters General. I am confident that 
Mr. Marvin Watson will also be a great 
Postmaster General and that much 
pacer will be made under his leader- 
ship. 

It was my pleasure to be present with 
the distinguished chairman and other 
members of the committee when the 
committee voted unanimously for the 
nomination. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, if no 
other Senator wishes to speak on the 
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matter, I ask that the nomination be 
confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate return to the consideration of 
legislative business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PROCURE- 
MENT FROM SMALL AND OTHER BUSINESS 
Fus 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense, Installations and Logistics, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report on De- 

partment of Defense Procurement from 
small and other business firms for July 
1967—February 1968 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORT OF MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the Annual 
Report of the Maritime Administration for 
the fiscal year 1967 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


PROPOSED ADDITIONAL REVENUES FOR HIGH- 
way Trust FUND 


A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of Transportation, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to provide additional 
revenue for the highway trust fund, to 
extend the duration of the highway trust 
fund, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR IMPLEMENTING 
CONVENTIONS FOR FREE ADMISSION OF PRO- 
FESSIONAL EQUIPMENT AND CONTAINERS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 

Congressional Relations, Department of 

State, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 

lation for implementing Conventions for 

Free Admission of Professional Equipment 

and Containers, and for ATA, ECS and TIR 

Carnets (with an accompanying paper); to 

the Committee on Finance. 


PROPOSED INCREASE PARTICIPATION BY THE 
UNITED STATES IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to provide for increased participation 
by the United States in the International 
Development Association (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

REPORT OF PAYMENTS ON SURPLUS PROPERTY 

CREDIT ACCOUNTS 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of pay- 
ments on surplus property credit accounts 
during the calendar year 1967 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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REPORT OF BONNEVILLE POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 
A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
report of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion for the fiscal year 1967 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
COURT REPORTERS SALARIES 
A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend title 28, 
United States Code, section 753(e) to elimi- 
nate the maximum and minimum limitations 
upon the annual salary of reporters (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. e 
REPORT OF EXTRAORDINARY CONTRACTUAL AC- 
TIONS To FACILITATE THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Installations and Logistics, trans- 
mitting a report on extraordinary contractual 
actions to facilitate the national defense for 
the calendar year 1967 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

PROPOSED ADMISSION TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN INHABITANTS OF THE BONIN ISLANDS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to provide for the admission to the 
United States of certain inhabitants of the 
Bonin Islands (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


THIRD PREFERENCE AND SIXTH PREFERENCE 
CLASSIFICATIONS FOR CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports relating to third preference and sixth 
preference classifications for certain aliens 
(with accompanying papers); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Mr. 
Shiu Gee Chan from a report relating to 
aliens whose deportation has been suspended, 
transmitted to the Senate on February 1, 
1968; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Report OF ADVISORY CoUNCIL ON STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the third annual re- 
port of the Advisory Council on State De- 
partments of Education, dated March 1968 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY Act or 1968 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Transportation, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1970 and 1971 for the con- 
struction of certain highways in accordance 
with title 23 of the United States Code, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 


“House RESOLUTION 65 


“Whereas, Hawaii and Alaska, the newest 
States in the Union, may be able to develop 
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strong commercial ties with each other if 
there are certain amendments made to the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920; and 

“Whereas, there is now pending in the 
Congress of the United States two bill, H.R. 
13093 and S. 2454, which would amend the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920 to allow the 
direct shipment of goods between Hawali 
and Alaska on foreign vessels; and 

“Whereas, it is possible trade could be 
developed from Alaska in such products as 
petroleum products, lumber, fertilizer and 
seafood; and from Hawaii such products as 
sugar, pineapple and other tropical fruits, 
fresh vegetables, and beef; and 

“Whereas, there is an urgent need to en- 
courage freer trade and all possible action 
which will bring down the high cost of liv- 
ing in the State of Hawaii; now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Fourth Legislature of the 
State of Hawali, Budget Session of 1968, that 
the House of Representatives support pass- 
age of H.R. 13093 and S. 2454 in the United 
State Congress in order to encourage trade 
between Alaska and Hawail; and 

“Be it further resolved that duly certified 
copies of this Resolution be transmitted to 
Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the United 
States; Hubert H. Humphrey, Vice-President 
of the United States; Senators Daniel K. In- 
ouye, Hawaii, Hiram L. Fong, Hawaii, Ernest 
Gruening, Alaska, E. L. Bartlett, Alaska, 
Warren G. Magnuson, Washington, Chair- 
man, Senate Commerce Committee; Repre- 
sentatives Spark M. Matsunaga, Hawaii, Patsy 
T. Mink, Hawaii, Howard W. Pollock, Alaska; 
Governors Walter J. Hickel of Alaska and 
John A. Burns of Hawaii; the President of 
the Senate and Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Alaska; the U.S. 
Secretary of Commerce; the U.S. Secretary of 
the Interior; the Chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Commission; and to Ross D. Davis, 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Develop- 
ment. 

“Attest: 

“TADAO BEPPU, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“SHIGETO KANEMOTO, 
“Clerk, House of Representatives.” 

A resolution of the House of Delegates of 
the State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“House RESOLUTION 105 


“Resolution requesting Congress to develop 
a method of Federal financing and estab- 
lish guidelines for State and local sub- 
divisions to follow in expansion of 
to cope with the fast developing air 
industry 


“Whereas, The fast growth of air traffic is 
putting a strain on metropolitan airports 
even before the expected arrival in the 1970’s 
of the jumbo jets and supersonic airliners; 
and 


“Whereas, The Federal government has a 
responsibility to help state and local govern- 
ments in the planning, construction, devel- 
opment and improvement of the nation's air- 
ports; and 

“Whereas, There should be a common 
agreement reached in the near future on the 
ways to achieve better utilization of existing 
airport facilities and to finance the develop- 
ment and construction of a national airport 
system adequate to meet the needs of com- 
mercial and general aviation in the next 
decade, in order to avert an impending crisis 
of safety and convenience at the nation’s air- 
ports; and 

“Whereas, The crisis and challenge facing 
aviation today can only be met by launching 
immediately a massive construction program 
to build new and safer airports for airline 
passengers and general aviation; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Delegates of 
Maryland, That Congress be urged to develop 
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a method of Federal financing for airports 
and to establish guidelines for State and 
local subdivisions to follow in the expansion 
of airports to cope with the fast developing 
air industry; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this Resolution 
be sent to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the President of the United 
States Senate, the United States Senators 
from Maryland, and the Maryland Congres- 
sional Delegation. 
“MARVIN MANDEL, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“JaMes P, MAUSE, 
“Chief Clerk.” 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 3 


“Joint resolution relative to establishment of 
an insurance fund for offshore oil leasing 


“Whereas, The United States Department 
of the Interior has leased certain lands sit- 
uated offshore of the State of California out- 
side of the three-mile limit for offshore oil 
operations; and 

“Whereas, The shoreline along the Cali- 
fornia coast is one of the state’s magnificent 
heritages, a scene of unrivaled natural 
beauty; and 

“Whereas, Any leakage contamination, or 
beach pollution emanating from such oil op- 
erations, whether caused by negligence of 
man or forces of nature, or any other cause, 
could cause great damage to the valuable 
shoreline areas; and 

“Whereas, The public interest would be 
well served through creation of an insurance 
fund for the protection and preservation of 
the California shoreline; now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respectfully 
memorializes the President and the Congress 
of the United States to establish an insurance 
fund from revenue produced through offshore 
oil development and production, to be used 
for removal of pollution, contamination, or 
debris resulting from such development and 
operations which affect the California shore- 
line and for the compensation of landowners, 
including public agencies, for private or pub- 
lic property damage; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States, and to the Secretary 
of the Interior.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Maryland; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 11 


“Senate resolution requesting the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation to 
liberalize the stringent provisions of the 
Hatch Act 
“Whereas, Employees of the Federal Goy- 

ernment are now restricted under the ‘Hatch 

Act’ from participating in partisan politics; 

and 
“Whereas, The Commission on Political 

Activities of Government Employees has is- 

sued its report to the Congress of the United 

States; and 
“Whereas, the Commission’s report makes 

certain concrete recommendations for re- 

vision of the ‘Hatch Act’; and 

“Whereas, It is the desire of the Federal 
employees to participate actively in their 
local government; and 

“Whereas, This untapped reservoir of tal- 
ented employees should be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the affairs of their local govern- 
ment; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of Maryland, That 
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the Congress of the United States be asked 
to pass appropriate legislation based on the 
Commission’s recommendations with a view 
to liberalizing the stringent provisions of the 
Hatch Act; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this Resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Maryland Delegation to 
the United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives, to the Chairman, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D.C., and to 
the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., and the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, 100 Indiana Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
“WILLIAM S. JAMES, 
President of the Senate. 
“J. WATERS PARRISH, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 2017. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to enter 
into contracts for the inspection, mainte- 
nance, and repair of fixed equipment in Dis- 
trict-owned buildings for periods not to ex- 
ceed 3 years (Rept. No. 1093). 


DEFINITION AND REGULATION OF 
THE PRACTICE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. 
REPT. NO. 1092) 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse], I ask 
unanimous consent that I may report 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, with an amendment to the 
bill (S. 1864) to define and regulate the 
practice of psychology in the District of 
Columbia, and I submit a report thereon 
and ask that the report be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3355. A bill for the relief of Dr. Emilio 
Ambrosio Trujillo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 3356. A bill to confer U.S. citizenship 
posthumously upon Pfc, Theodore Daniel 
Van Staveren; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Moss when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 3357. A bill for the relief of Jim B Ko, 
Sui Chung Man, Kwai Chong, Sui Yuen 
Yuen; and 

S. 3358. A bill for the relief of Jack Sepi- 
lian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICE: 

S. 3359. A bill to authorize the mortgag- 
ing of tribal lands on the Fort Berthold Res- 
ervation for certain purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
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By Mr. BURDICK (for himself and 
Mr. Younc of North Dakota): 

S. 3360. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arvel Glinz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

S. 3361. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 

Vassallo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 3362. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ismail 
Mohammad Jassim, his wife, Dr. Cecile Ibra- 
him Jassim, and their daughter, Sana R. 
Jassim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PASTORE (for himself and 
Mr. PELL) : 

S.3363. A bill to designate the U.S. Cus- 
toms House Building in Providence, R.I., as 
the John E. Fogarty Building"; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 3364. A bill for the relief of Phil Ho Oh; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McGEE: 

S. 3365. A bill for the relief of Anka Zdun- 

ic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3366. A bill authorizing a survey of Bur- 
nett, Crystal and Scotts Bays and vicinity, 
Baytown, Tex., for flood control and other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 3367. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a certain memorial along the 
route of the Lewis and Clark Expedition in 
North Dakota, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S.J. Res. 162. A joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to provide assistance to the 
University of North Africa Association in the 
establishment and operation of a nonprofit 
university near Tangier, Morocco; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


S. 3356—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
CONFER U.S. CITIZENSHIP POST- 
HUMOUSLY UPON PFC. THEODORE 
DANIEL VAN STAVEREN 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the other 
day I learned of the death of Pfc. Theo- 
dore Daniel Van Staveren, U.S. Marine 
Corps. He was a constituent of mine from 
Salt Lake City, and was killed in battle 
just 13 days ago in Vietnam. 

Little Theo Van Staveren came to the 
United States from Holland in 1954 with 
his parents, two brothers, and a sister. 
And on February 24 of last year he joined 
the Marine Corps, without yet having 
become a citizen of this country. 

Several months ago, Theo’s mother 
wrote to me and explained that her son 
would like to become a citizen before he 
went to Vietnam. And I was informed 
by the Marine Corps that he would be 
authorized special liberty for this pur- 
pose. It was not until just recently, how- 
ever, that I learned he did not have 
enough money to travel from Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., to the immigration of- 
fice in San Diego. Therefore, he could not 
apply for citizenship. 

Theodore Van Staveren has now given 
his life for his adopted country, Mr. Pres- 
ident. But this country has not yet been 
given the opportunity to adopt him. So 
at this time I wish to introduce a private 
bill to confer U.S. citizenship posthu- 
mously upon Pfc. Theodore Daniel Van 
Staveren, We can do no less. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
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will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3356) to confer U.S. citi- 
zenship posthumously upon Pfc. Theo- 
dore Daniel Van Staveren, introduced 
by Mr. Moss, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


S. 3366—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AUTHORIZE FLOOD CONTROL 
SURVEY AT BAYTOWN, TEX. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
rise to introduce a bill to authorize a 
survey of Burnett, Crystal, and Scott 
Bays and vicinity, Baytown, Tex., for 
flood control and other purposes. 

The problem arises from extensive 
subsidence of the land level of this entire 
area, due to extensive withdrawals of 
ground water for municipal and indus- 
trial uses during the last 50 years. This 
subsidence has caused flooding problems 
and a study was made of a possible flood 
control project. This study was financed 
by contributions voluntarily made by in- 
dividuals, families, business and com- 
munity civie organizations. 

After forwarding the concept study 
to the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, I 
received a letter from Lt. Col. William R. 
Needham, Assistant Director of Civil 
Works for Plains Divisions, which I 
would like printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manch 11, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: This is in 
reply to your recent letter inclosing a con- 
cept study of a potential levee project in 
the upper reaches of Galveston Bay in the 
vicinity of Baytown. 

The problem of concern in the concept 
study results from extensive subsidence of 
the entire area in and around Burnett, Crys- 
tal, and Scotts Bays attributed to extensive 
withdrawals of ground water for municipal 
and industrial uses during the last 50 years 
or more. This pumping has resulted in low- 
ering the water table in the underlying 
aquifers from a level near the ground surface 
in the early 1900’s to about 250 feet below 
the surface at the present time. The under- 
lying formation consists of a series of sand 
and clay strata and possibly the removal of 
water has resulted in compression of this 
strata and surface subsidence. 

Subsidence affects an extensive part of 
metropolitan Houston, with the principal 
subsidence cone centered near the San Ja- 
cinto monument, across the Houston Ship 
Channel west of Baytown. The maximum 
subsidence in this area is on the order of 
5 to 6 feet at the present time. 

The Corps of Engineers has been aware of 
this problem for several years and the Bay- 
town area has been the subject of consid- 
erable investigation in the Texas Coast Hur- 
ricane study being conducted by our Gal- 
veston District Engineer. The protection being 
considered in these studies includes a sys- 
tem of primary protective structures at or 
near the coast, with secondary protective 
structures, where necessary, to protect com- 
munities along the shores of coastal bays 
from hurricane surges developed within the 
bays. It appears that, even with a primary 
system at the coast, the Baytown area would 
require secondary protection. However, it 
will be several years before the feasibility 
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of potential improvements for protection of 
the Galveston Bay area has been determined, 
and those works found economically justi- 
fied have been recommended and authorized 
by Congress for construction. 

Colonel Franklin B. Moon, Galveston Dis- 
trict Engineer, met with officials from Bay- 
town on 15 February 1968 to discuss poten- 
tial measures for protection of the area, in- 
cluding a levee adjacent to the Houston 
Ship Channel. The interests represented by 
the Baytown Board are anxious that the 
problem be solved as soon as possible and 
they inquired about the possibility of early 
preparation of a report by the Corps on 
the proposal. One of the key elements of the 
plan in the concept study would be a per- 
manent lowering of the water surface of the 
three bays to about 2.5 feet below sea level, 
thus reclaiming land. Also, the plan proposes 
replacement of salt water inside the leveed 
area with fresh water, thus changing the 
ecology and marine habitat characteristics. 
Because of the special characteristics of the 
proposed plan, it is believed desirable that 
any study by the Corps be in response to a 
special study authority, such as provided 
by a specific legislation or an item in a 
Flood Control Act, for a survey of Burnett, 
Crystal, and Scotts Bays and vicinity, Bay- 
town, Texas, in the interest of flood control, 
drainage and related land resources, partic- 
ularly with respect to general subsidence of 
the area and flood problems created thereby. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. NEEDHAM, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Assistant Director of Civil 
Works for Plains Divisions. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, it 
is in response to the suggestion made in 
the letter that the study of this project 
be made in response to a special study 
authority that I am introducing this bill. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3366) authorizing a survey 
of Burnett, Crystal, and Scotts Bays and 
vicinity, Baytown, Tex., for flood control 
and other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


S. 3366 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Army, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers, is authorized to make a 
survey of Burnett, Crystal, and Scotts Bays 
and vicinity, Baytown, Texas in the interest 
of flood control, drainage, and related water 
and land resources, including specifically 
the problems of general subsidence of the 
area and flood problems created thereby. 


RESOLUTION 


THE REPORT ENTITLED 

AND WATER RE- 
SOURCES OF MONTANA” AS A 
SENATE DOCUMENT 


Mr. METCALF submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 279); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


S. Res. 279 


Resolved, That the compilation entitled 
“Mineral and Water Resources of Montana,” 


TO PRINT 
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a report by the United States Geological 
Survey, prepared at the request of Senator 
Lee Metcalf of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, be printed with illustra- 
tions as a Senate document; and that there 
be printed one thousand three hundred 
additional copies of such document for the 
use of that committee. 


REREFERRAL OF BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
last Friday, April 19, I introduced two 
bills, S. 3349 and S. 3350, CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, page 10054, which amend the 
cold war GI bill. Through inadvertence, 
one of the bills, S. 3350, on GI flight 
training, was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, instead of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

I hereby request unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Finance be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
this bill, and that S. 3350 be re-referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GRANTS FOR COOPERATIVE EDU- 
CATION—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 705 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today I 
am submitting an amendment to the 
higher education amendments bill S. 
3098, to add a new part providing sup- 
port for cooperative education programs. 

The amendment, Mr. President, is one 
in which I am joined by Senator KUCHEL 
as principal cosponsor. It has a great 
deal of similarity to S. 1736, which I 
also introduced with Senator KucHEL 
and 17 other cosponsors on May 10, 1967. 
The Education Subcommittee has held 
hearings and taken testimony on this 
proposal and cooperative education in 
general. I offer this amendment now be- 
cause the form of it and the language is 
that which has been agreed upon in con- 
sultation with the Office of Education. It 
is an amendment which has also been of- 
fered in the House by Mr. Gissons, and 
it is under consideration in committee 
there also. 

Under S. 1736 a 5-year authorization 
was contemplated at the level of $7,250,- 
000 annually, from which would be pro- 
vided aid to institutions in developing 
cooperative education in an amount no 
greater than $65,000 in any one year. 
The amendment expands this somewhat, 
asking $8 million for fiscal year 1969, $10 
million for fiscal year 1970, $12 million 
for fiscal year 1971, and $15 million for 
each of the succeeding fiscal years. In 
addition, S. 1736 asked for $725,000 an- 
nually for training or research grants, 
while the amendment increases this to 
$750,000 annually. 

Mr. President, there has been growing 
realization of the role which cooperative 
education—that is, education in which 
the employer and the institution co- 
operate so that the student alternates 
full-time study with full-time work—has 
as a needed education tool. Senator 
Kuchl. spoke at some length on this 
matter on April 11, and his remarks will 
be found in that day’s CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD on pages 9701-9072. The other 
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Senators who are cosponsors of S. 1736, 
and who I am sure will likewise give full 
support to this amendment, are Senators 
BAYH, BENNETT, BURDICK, COOPER, FONG, 
FULBRIGHT, HATFIELD, INOUYE, MCCARTHY, 


McGee, MCGOVERN, MONTOYA, MORSE, 
YARBOROUGH, PASTORE, CLARK, and 
GRUENING. 


There are excellent reasons why this 
amendment should be incorporated in 
the Higher Education Act amendments, 
and I am hopeful that the subcommittee 
and the full Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare will include it in the bill 
as it is offered to the Senate for its 
adoption sometime in the next few 
weeks. 

First, there is the educational benefit 
to be derived. I put this point first de- 
liberately, rather than stressing first 
the economic aspects of self-help for the 
student. I do so because in so many 
ways it is the more important of the two. 

To capsulize the educational benefit, 
to which many witnesses in the direct 
line of cooperative education have testi- 
fied before both House and Senate Edu- 
cation Subcommittees, the academic 
course work “comes alive” for students 
who find themselves correlating class 
room learning with practical on-the- 
job experience of the kind of situations 
they will face in their later careers. 
There is added meaning given to the 
classroom in this way, and a heightened 
degree of learning absorption. To anyone 
who is aware of the psychological princi- 
ples of learning, it is obvious that the 
“learning by doing” pragmatism of the 
workplace fleshes out the abstractions of 
the ivory tower to their mutual benefit. 

Then, too, there is a desirable applica- 
tion of what the philosopher William 
Hocking called the principle of alterna- 
tion. The periods of classroom concen- 
tration are broken and made more in- 
tensive for the change by the alternating 
periods of scene changing to the environ- 
ment of the “real” world of full-time em- 
ployment. The perspective shifts, and the 
whole experience takes on the hue of 
a more balanced approach to the same 
problems, seen from the complementary 
poles of the theoretical and the practical 
application of theory. The result is a 
much better preparation by the student 
to step into a job without missing a stride 
after his graduation, while many in the 
more common educational tradition find 
themselves floundering for a while as 
they try to adjust to an unfamiliar 
environment. 

These factors are of particular impor- 
tance as we seek to provide greater op- 
portunities for participation by minority 
group members in the full scope of Amer- 
ican industrial and commercial life. 
A leading company’s college recruiter 
has pointed out that 70 percent of mi- 
nority group college graduates choose 
teaching as a career. The benefits of 
cooperative education are especially 
strong in encouraging a broader scope 
of career examination. As Dr. Rembert 
Sokes, president of Wilberforce College, 
has noted, one result of the cooperative 
work-study experience for students such 
as those who make up most of the Wilber- 
force enrollment is to dispel “doubt and 
disbelief that real, new career opportuni- 
ties exist.” 
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Dr. Stokes has also pointed out that 
practical achievement brings a new pride 
and belief in oneself; that the alteration 
of work and study brings “greater fa- 
cility for understanding how to live ef- 
fectively in a complex society,” and that 
successful achievement through work- 
study, campus-employer relations leads 
more students to preparation for higher 
professional careers than would other- 
wise attempt them. 

Further, to take the other major aspect 
of the benefits—the economic advan- 
tage—there is again a psychology which 
is of particular assistance in stimulating 
the capable youth from a lowly economic 
stratum. For those whose income and 
experience is measured in tens of dollars 
while others deal with hundreds, indebt- 
edness is often something to be feared 
and avoided. If there are insufficient say- 
ings, as is common under such circum- 
stances, and if scholarship and direct aid 
is insufficient, there is a timidity about 
borrowing for school. There is fear that 
graduation—and often that goal looks 
very distant indeed—will not necessarily 
be the open sesame to a job with income 
sufficient to repay indebtedness. Rather, 
it may be a millstone around the neck 
of the graduate. 

So the opportunity to earn is a vast en- 
couragement to a group of potential con- 
tributors to society, young men and 
women with ample abilities but subject 
to possible construction of them unless 
they receive practical encouragement, a 
group who collectively earned $95 million 
last year. For the 56,000 students in co- 
operative education programs at 112 in- 
stitutions in 1966-67, this meant an aver- 
age self-help of about $1,900. To a great 
many, this makes the difference between 
continuing their education and foregoing 
it for economic reasons. 

Many institutions have expressed a de- 
sire to join in this type of education. 
Even without the assistance proposed in 
this amendment, the list of those with 
such programs has risen in 1968 to 119 
at present while the enrollment has 
reached a total of 61,000. Collectively 
these students are earning $104 million 
in their full-time jobs during the work 
periods away from the campus and the 
classroom. 

Now, it is a significant fact that these 
students are paying at least 10 percent of 
their total earnings in taxes to the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. That comes 
to more than $10 million—more than the 
$8 million the amendment asks for the 
first year’s program. The remaining $94 
million pays for all, or nearly all, of the 
cost of these students’ education. 

That is the existing situation. From 
the cost standpoint, the results are even 
more remarkable, although as I have 
said it is best to keep the educational 
values as our primary focus. The assist- 
ance offered here for cooperative educa- 
tion would enable more than 400 addi- 
tional institutions of higher learning to 
move vigorously to expand this method, 
with the grants of up to $75,000 per year 
allowing employment of professionally 
qualified staffs to supervise and coordi- 
nate the programs. As a result, with 
opportunity created in the next few 
years for an additional 250,000 students 
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to join those now in these programs, I 
anticipate earnings among them to ex- 
pand to more than $500 million per year. 
In addition to the tax results to the Fed- 
eral Government through income tax 
receipts well in excess of the program’s 
costs, there is tre permanent and far 
greater additional Federal income 
throughout the lifetime of all those 
whose skills have upgraded their income 
and thereby added to income tax pay- 
ments. 

Many of the institutions which would 
be affected are smaller schools, although 
large universities are also already in- 
volved. For such a school as the Indiana 
Institute of Technology, located in Fort 
Wayne, the institution itself will be 
greatly strengthened by this assistance. 
Indiana Tech has had a small co-op pro- 
gram for the past 5 years, with about 
100 students currently involved out of a 
1,200-member student body. They are 
eager to expand this program, and have 
sought funds from the Office of Educa- 
tion to do so—funds which unfortu- 
nately were not available to them for 
the next academic year. But President 
Edward Dugan has informed me, and 
this is a clue to the situation throughout 
the country, that they now have about 
100 firms on their waiting list, ready to 
cooperate with an expanded program, 
and that of the anticipated freshman 
class of about 300 for next fall some 60 
percent have indicated they would like 
to be in a cooperative education pro- 


gram. 

For such schools as these, the oppor- 
tunity to secure “seed money” for de- 
veloping this service is very greatly 
needed. It is no less needed in many 
larger and stronger institutions, where 
the pressures for funds make innova- 
tions of this kind take a back seat to 
current traditional programs. The in- 
centives which the proposed Federal 
grants will supply are sufficient, even 
with a $75,000 limit per institution, to 
stimulate a rapid increase in this highly 
practical form of education. 

I sincerely hope that when the Higher 
Education Act amendments are pre- 
sented to the Senate by the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, it will in- 
clude the opportunity to include action 
on this most significant means of assist- 
ance to higher education. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Record a summary of the 
proposed amendments, together with a 
current list of the 119 institutions now 
offering cooperative education programs, 
as prepared by the National Commis- 
sion for Cooperative Education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the summary and list will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 705) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The summary and list, presented by 
Mr. HARTKE, are as follows: 

SUMMARY OF HARTKE-KUCHEL AMENDMENTS 
10 S. 3098 

The proposed amendments to S. 3098, the 
Higher Education Amendments bill of 1968, 
would add a new part D to title IV (Student 
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Assistance) of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 to authorize the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to make (1) grants to institutions of 
higher education (not in excess of $75,000 
to any one institution for any fiscal year) to 
plan, establish, expand, or carry out programs 
of “cooperative education” under which stu- 
dents would alternate periods of full-time 
academic study with periods of full-time 
public or private employment, and (2) grants 
to, or contracts with, such institutions, or 
(as variously provided) other public or pri- 
vate organizations, for the training of per- 
sons in the planning and operation of co- 
operative education programs, or for research 
into methods of improving, developing, or 
promoting the use of such programs in in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

Employment under these programs would 
be designed to provide students not only with 
financial assistance for continuing their edu- 
cation but also with work experience related 
to their courses of study. However, grants 
would not be available for compensation of 
students for their employment by employers 
participating in the programs. 

In developing criteria for approval of co- 
operative education grants, the Commissioner 
would be required to consult with the Ad- 
visory Council on Financial Aid to Students 
to be established by title IV of S. 3098. 

There would be authorized to be appro- 
priated $8 million for fiscal 1969, $10 million 
for fiscal 1970, $12 million for fiscal 1971, and 
$15 million for each of the fiscal years 1972 
and 1973, for cooperative education grants, 
and $750,000 per fiscal year, 1969 through 
1973, for training and research grants and 
contracts. 

These amendments would supersede § 409 
(b) of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as 
proposed to be added by S. 3098, which would 
have authorized institutions of higher edu- 
cation to use a portion of their work-study 
allocation to pay administrative costs of de- 
veloping or carrying out programs of cooper- 
ative education. The present proposal, like 
the one to be superseded, includes accredited 
proprietary institutions within the defini- 
tion of “institution of higher education.” 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OFFERING 
COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

At many of these 119 institutions, only 
some of the students are on the cooperative 
plan: it may be an optional plan, it may be 
offered in only some academic majors, it may 
be an honors plan. The interested student 
should write to the Admissions Office of 
the college or university of his choice re- 
questing information about their program, 
and to secure specific information about the 
requirements for admission, scholarships, 
and possible financial assistance. 

Alabama: Alabama Agricultural & Mechan- 
ical College, Normal; Auburn University, 
Auburn; Tuskeegee Institute, Tuskegee In- 
stitute; University of Alabama, University. 

Arizona: University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Arkansas: University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. 

California: California State College at Los 
Angeles; California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege, Pomona; College of San Mateo, San 
Mateo; Foothill College, Los Altos Hills; 
Golden Gate Colege, San Francisco; San Jose 
State College; University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Colorado: University of Denver. 

District of Columbia: Howard University, 
Washington; The American University, 
Washington. 

Florida: Florida A & M University, Talla- 
hassee; Florida State University, Tallahassee; 
Florida Technological University, Orlando; 
Manatee Junior College, Bradenton; Miami- 
Dade Junior College, South Campus, Miami; 
Pensacola Junior College; University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville; University of Miami, Coral 
Gables; University of South Florida, Tampa; 
University of West Florida, Pensacola. 
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Georgia: Berry College, Mt. Berry; Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Atlanta. 

Idaho: University of Idaho, Moscow. 

Illinois: Bradley University, Peoria; Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology, Chicago; North- 
western University, Technological Institute, 
Evanston; Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale; University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Indiana: Indiana Institute of Technology, 
Fort Wayne; Indiana State University, Terre 
Haute; Purdue University, Lafayette; Tri- 
State College, Angola; University of Evans- 
ville. 

Iowa: Iowa State University, Ames. 

Kansas: Friends University, Wichita; Kan- 
sas State University, Manhattan. 

Kentucky: University of Louisville; West- 
ern Kentucky University, Bowling Green. 

Louisiana: Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Ruston; Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. 

Massachusetts: Cambridge School, Boston; 
Northeastern University, Boston. 

Michigan: Central Michigan University, 
Mt. Pleasant; Delta College, University Cen- 
ter; Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit; 
Ferris State College, Big Rapids; General 
Motors Institute, Flint; Kalamazoo College, 
Kalamazoo; University of Detroit; University 
of Michigan, Dearborn; Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo. 

Minnesota: Concordia College, Moorhead; 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi: Mississippi State University, 
State College. 

Missouri: Rockhurst College, Kansas City; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; University 
of Missouri at Rolla; W. & W. Technical In- 
stitute, Neosho. 

New Jersey: Bloomfield College, Bloom- 
field; Rutgers University, New Brunswick. 

New Mexico: New Mexico Institute of 
Mining & Technology, Socorro; New Mexico 
State University, University Park. 

New York; Adelphi University, Garden 
City; Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson; 
Borough of Manhattan Community College, 
New York City; Broome Technical Com- 
munity College, Binghamton; City College of 
the City University of New York, N. V. C.; 
College of Insurance, New York City; Cornell 
University, Ithaca; Elmira College, Elmira; 
Keuka College, Keuka Park; Mohawk Valley 
Communty College, Utica; New York Insti- 
tute of Technology, Old Westbury; Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn; Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy; Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, Rochester; Vorhees Technical In- 
stitute, New York City. 

Ohio: Antioch College, Yellow Springs; 
The Cleveland State University, Cleveland 
(formerly Fenn College); Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent; Ohio College of Applied Sci- 
ence, Cincinnati; Sinclair Community Col- 
lege, Dayton; University of Akron; Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce; Wilmington College, Wilming- 
ton, 

Pennsylvania: Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Philadelphia; St. Joseph’s College, Phila- 
delphia; Temple University Technical Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia; The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park. 

Rhode Island: Roger Williams Junior Col- 
lege, Providence. 

Tennessee: Tennessee A and I State Uni- 
versity, Nashville; Tennessee Technological 
University, Cookeville; University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville. 

Texas: Lamar State College of Technology, 
Beaumont; Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas; Texas A & M University, College Sta- 
tion; University of Houston, Houston; Uni- 
versity of St. Thomas, Houston; University of 
Texas at Arlington; University of Texas, 
Austin. 

Vermont: Bennington College, Benning- 
ton; Goddard College, Plainfield. 

Virginia: Hampton Institute, Hampton; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 
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Washington: Washington State University, 
Pullman, 

West Virginia: Alderson-Broaddus College, 
Philippi. 

Wisconsin: Beloit College, Beloit; Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee; Milwaukee 
School of Engineering, Milwaukee; Stout 
State University, Menomonie; University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Milwaukee; Wisconsin 
State University-Platteville, Platteville. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 698, THE 
INTERGOVERNMENT COOPERA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I should 
like to announce that the Subcommittee 
on Intergovernmental Relations, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, will 
hold hearings on S. 698, the Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation Act, beginning on 
May 9 and 10, and continuing on May 14, 
15, and 16. Subsequent hearings will be 
announced at a later date. 

S. 698 embodies, with some modifica- 
tions, the provisions of S. 561, which was 
passed by the Senate in August 1965, 
and of S. 1681, which was passed by the 
Senate in July 1966, together with some 
new provisions. 

It is the purpose of S. 698 to achieve 
a more complete cooperation and coordi- 
nation among the levels of Government 
in order to improve the operation of our 
Federal system in an increasingly com- 
plex society. The bill is based on investi- 
gations made by the Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations over the 
last 5 years, on the studies and recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, and on 
many suggestions offered by witnesses in 
hearings held on S. 561, S. 1681 and other 
legislation. 

This legislation would, among other 
things, improve the administration of 
grants-in-aid to the States, provide for 
periodic congressional review of Federal 
grants-in-aid, make provision for reim- 
bursable technical services by Federal 
agencies to States and local governments, 
provide for coordinated intergovern- 
mental policy and administration of Fed- 
eral assistance for urban development, 
provide for the acquisition, use and dis- 
position of land within urban areas by 
Federal agencies in conformity with local 
government programs, and establish a 
uniform relocation assistance policy for 
persons and businesses displaced by Fed- 
eral or federally assisted programs. These 
provisions have been the subject of 
earlier hearings held in connection with 
S. 561 and S. 1681. 

New provisions of S. 698 would provide 
a method for the consolidation of Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid programs and would es- 
tablish a uniform land acquisition policy 
for Federal programs and federally as- 
sisted programs. 

The hearings on May 9 and 10 will be 
in room 3302, New Senate Office Build- 
ing, beginning at 10 a.m. The time and 
place of subsequent hearings will be an- 
nounced later. 

Any Senator or other person wishing 
to testify should notify the subcommit- 
tee, room 357, Old Senate Office Building, 
extension 4718, in order that he might 
be scheduled as a witness. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF EDWARD WEINBERG, OF 
MARYLAND, TO BE SOLICITOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the 
President has nominated Edward Wein- 
berg, of Maryland, as Solicitor for the 
Department of the Interior. Hearings 
will be held on April 25 at 2:30 p.m. in 
room 3110, New Senate Office Building. 
Those desiring to be heard will please 
notify the clerk of the committee. 


CONFERENCE ENDORSES INTERNA- 
TIONAL HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
LABOR BILL, S. 1779; HEARINGS 
ANNOUNCED FOR THURSDAY AND 
FRIDAY APRIL 25 AND 26 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Third Inter-American Conference of 
the Partners of the Alliance was held in 
Lima, Peru, from Sunday, March 31, until 
Thursday, April 4, 1968. The conference 
was attended by 298 participants from 
17 Latin American countries and 34 
States of the United States. 

There were four committees which 
issued reports at the conference, one of 
these being the Committee on Education. 
I was pleased to learn that this com- 
mittee passed only two resolutions, one 
of which was a resolution of support for 
my bill S. 1779, to establish an Interna- 
tional Health, Education, and Labor 
Foundation designed to strengthen and 
maintain free and independent societies. 

This is indeed a matter of significant 
timing since hearings on this important 
bill will be held this Thursday and Fri- 
day, April 25 and 26, at 10 a.m. in room 
4230 of the New Senate Office Building. 

To illustrate the importance of this 
measure I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the resolution adopted at the 
Conference in Lima, Peru, and a copy of 
my bill, S. 1779, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS 

Senate Bill No. 1779 has been discussed 
and evaluated by the United States delegates 
who are members of the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Third Inter-American Confer- 
ence of the Partners of the Alliance for 
Progress. Committed as all of our partners 
are to the strengthening of inter-American 
understanding, we applaud and support the 
effort of Senator Yarborough and his Senate 
colleagues in seeking the establishment of an 
International Health, Education and Labor 
Foundation designed to increase the bonds 
of friendship among the peoples of the world 
and to strenghten their capacities to develop 
and maintain free and independent societies. 
We, therefore, recommend that the United 
States delegates members of this Committee, 
acquaint themselves with the bill and sup- 
port the objectives and the goals which the 
sponsors of Bill 1779 are endeavoring to secure 
in the Congress of USA. 

ARTHUR WARNER, 
Chairman. 
EDUARDO KING CARR, 
Cochairman. 


8. 1779 
A bill to establish an international health, 
education and labor program to provide 
open support for private, nongovernmental 
activities in the fields of health, education, 
and labor, and other welfare fields 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF FOUNDATION 


SECTION 1. (a) There is hereby established 
as an independent agency of the Govern- 
ment an International Health, Education, 
and Labor Fondation (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Foundation”). 

(b) The Foundation shall be composed of 
a Director and an International Health, Edu- 
cation, and Labor Council (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Council’’). 

(c) The purposes of the Foundation shall 
be establish and conduct an international 
health, education, and labor program under 
which the Foundation shall provide open 
support for private, nongovernmental ac- 
tivities in the fields of health, education, and 
labor, and other welfare fields, designed— 

(1) to promote a better knowledge of the 
United States among the peoples of the 
world; 

(2) to increase friendship and under- 
standing among the peoples of the world; 
and 

(3) to strengthen the capacity of the 
other peoples of the world to develop and 
maintain free, independent societies in their 
own nations. 


DIRECTOR OF FOUNDATION 


Sec. 2. (a) The Foundation shall be headed 
by a Director who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, The person nominated for 
appointment as the Director shall be a dis- 
tinguished citizen who has demonstrated 
exceptional qualities and abilities necessary 
to enable him to successfully perform the 
functions of the office of the Director. 

(b) The Director shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate prescribed for level II of the 
Executive Schedule under section 5311 of 
title 5, United States Code, and shall serve 
for a term of five years. 

(c) The Director, with the advice of the 
Council, shall exercise all of the authority 
granted to the Foundation by this Act and 
shall serve as chief executive officer of the 
Foundation. 

COUNCIL 


Sec. 3. (a) The Council shall consist of 
eleven members to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The persons nominated for 
appointment as members of the Council (1) 
shall be eminent in the fields of education, 
student activities, youth activities, labor, 
health, scientific research or other flelds per- 
tinent to the functions of the Foundation; 
(2) shall be selected solely on the basis of 
established records of distinguished service; 
and (3) shall not be officers or employees of 
the Government of the Uinted States. The 
President is requested, in the making of 
nominations of persons for appointment as 
members, to give due consideration to any 
recommendations for nomination which may 
be submitted to him by leading private as- 
sociations, institutions, and organizations 
concerned with private activities in the fields 
of health, education, and labor, and other 
welfare fields related to the purposes set 
forth in the first section of this Act. 

(b) The term of office of each member of 
the Council shall be six years, except that 
(1) the terms of the members first appointed 
shall expire, as designated by the President, 
three at the end of two years, four at the 
end of four years, and four at the end of 
six years after the date of enactment of this 
Act; and (2) any member appointed to fill 
a vacancy shall serve for the remainder of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed. No member shall be eligible for 
reappointment during the two-year period 
following the expiration of his term. 

(c) The members of the Council shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $100 for 
each day engaged in the business of the 
Foundation and shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses as authorized by section 5703 of title 
5, United States Code. 

(d) The President shall call the first meet- 
ing of the Council and designate an Acting 
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Chairman. The Board shall, from time to 
time thereafter, select one of its members to 
serve as Chairman of the Council. 

(e) The Council shall meet at the call of 
the Chairman, but not less than once every 
six months. Six members of the Council shall 
constitute a quorum. 

(f) The Council (1) shall advise the Di- 
rector with respect to policies, programs, and 
procedures for carrying out his functions, 
and (2) shall review applications for financial 
support submitted pursuant to section 4 and 
make recommendations thereon to the Di- 
rector. The Director shall not approve or 
disapprove any such application until he 
has received the recommendation of the 
Council thereon, unless the Council fails 
to make a recommendation on such appli- 
cation within a reasonable time. 

(g) The Council shall, on or before the 
31st day of January, of each year, submit an 
annual report to the President and the Con- 
gress summarizing the activities of the Coun- 
cil during the preceding calendar year and 
making such recommendations as it may 
deem appropriate. The contents of each re- 
port so submitted shall promptly be made 
available to the public. 


GRANTS IN SUPPORT OF PRIVATE ACTIVITIES 


Src. 4. (a) To effectuate the purposes of 
this Act, the Director is authorized, subject 
to section 3(f), to make grants to private, 
nonprofit agencies, associations, and organi- 
zations organized in the United States, to 
public or private nonprofit educational in- 
stitutions located in the United States, and 
to individuals or groups of individuals who 
are citizens of the United States not employed 
by the Government of the United States, a 
State or political subdivision of a State, or 
the District of Columbia, for the purpose of 
enabling them to assist, provide, or partic- 
ipate in international activities, conferences, 
meetings, and seminars in the fields of health, 
education, and labor, and other welfare flelds 
related to the purposes set forth in the first 
section of this Act. No portion of any funds 
granted under this section shall be paid 
by the Director, or by any recipient of a 
grant under this section, to support any 
intelligence-gathering activity on behalf of 
the United States or to support any activity 
carried on by any officer or employee of the 
United States. 

(b) Each grant shall be made by the Di- 
rector under this section only upon appli- 
cation therefor in such form and containing 
such information as may be required by the 
Director and only on condition that the 
recipient of such grant will conduct openly 
all activities supported by such grant and 
make such reports as the Director may re- 
quire solely to determine that the funds so 
granted are applied to the purpose for which 
application is made, 

(c) The Director shall develop procedures 
and rules with respect to the approval or dis- 
approval of applications for grants under this 
section which will provide, insofar as prac- 
ticable, an equitable distribution of grants 
among the various applicants for such grants 
and types of activities to be supported by 
such grants, but which will assure that 
grants will be made to those qualified re- 
cipients most capable of achieving a success- 
ful or significant contribution favorably re- 
lated to the purposes set forth in the first 
section of this Act. In making grants under 
this section, the Director shall not impose 
any requirements therefor or conditions 
thereon which impair the freedom of thought 
and expression of any recipients or other 
beneficiaries of such grants. 

(d) The Director may (1) pay grants in 
such installments as he may deem appropri- 
ate and (2) provide for such adjustment of 
payments under this section as may be neces- 
sary, including, where appropriate, total 
withholding of payments. 


PUBLIC REPORTS BY DIRECTOR 


Sec. 5. The Director shall, on or before the 
31st day of Januarg of each year, submit an 
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annual report to the President and the Con- 
gress setting forth a summary of his activi- 
ties under this Act during the preceding cal- 
endar year, Such report shall include a list 
of the grants made by the Director during the 
preceding calendar year; a statement of the 
use to which each recipient applied any grant 
received during the preceding calendar year; 
and any recommendations which the Direc- 
tor may deem appropriate. The contents of 
each report so submitted shall promptly be 
made available to the public. 


GENERAL AUTHORITY 


Sec. 6. The Director shall have authority, 
within the limits of funds available under 
section 9, to— 

(1) prescribe such rules and regulations as 
he deems necessary governing the manner of 
the operations of the Foundation, and its 
organizations and personnel; 

(2) appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as may be necessary to enable 
the Foundation to carry out its functions 
under this Act, without regard to the provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, govern- 
ing appointments in the competitive service 
and the provisions of chapter 51 and sub- 
chapter III of chapter 53 of such title re- 
lating to classification and General Schedule 
pay rates: except that the salary of any per- 
son so employed shall not exceed the maxi- 
mum salary established by the General 
Schedule under section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code; 

(3) obtain the services of experts and con- 
sultants from private life, as may be required 
by the Director or the Council, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 3109 of title 5, 
United States Code; 

(4) accept and utilize on behalf of the 
Foundation the services of voluntary and un- 
compensated personnel from private life and 
reimburse them for travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem, as authorized by section 
5703 of title 5, United States Code; 

(5) receive money and other property do- 
nated, bequeathed, or devised, by private, 
nongovernmental sources, without condition 
or restriction other than that it be used for 
any of the purposes of the Foundation; and 
to use, sell, or otherwise dispose of such prop- 
erty in carrying out the purposes of this Act; 
and 

(6) make other expenditures necessary to 
carry into effect the purposes of this Act, 


PROHIBITION AGAINST REQUIRING INTELLIGENCE 
GATHERING 


Src. 7. No department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall request 
or require any recipient or any other benefi- 
ciary of any grant made under this Act to ob- 
tain, furnish, or report, or cause to be ob- 
tined, furnished, or reported, any informa- 
tion relating, directly or indirectly, to any 
activity supported by such grant, except as is 
(1) provided by section 4(b) of this Act or 
(2) authorized under law in the case of any 
information directly relating to the violation 
of any criminal law of the United States by 
such recipient or beneficiary. 


INDEPENDENCE FROM EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


Sec. 8. (a) Determinations made by the 
Director and the Council in the discharge of 
their functions under this Act shall not be 
subject to review or control by the President 
or by any other department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the Government, 

(b) The provisions of subchapter II of 
chapter 5 of title 5, United States Code (re- 
lating to administrative procedure), and of 
chapter 7 of such title (relating to judicial 
review), shall not apply with respect to the 
exercise by the Director or the Council of 
their functions under this Act. 


APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Foundation such sums as 


may be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this Act, except that the aggregate of such 
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sums appropriated prior to June 30, 1972, 
shall not exceed $100 million. Sums appropri- 
ated under this section shall remain available 
until expended. „ 


THE REAL OBJECTION TO HOLDING 
PRELIMINARY TALKS IN CAM- 
BODIA 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, there has 
been considerable critical comment over 
the refusal of President Johnson to agree 
to the proposal of North Vietnam that 
preliminary talks be held at Phnom 
Penh, Cambodia. Hanoi has claimed that 
this refusal indicates bad faith on the 
part of the President when he stated sev- 
eral weeks ago that the United States 
would go anywhere at any time to engage 
in talks. 

State Department spokesmen have 
stated that the reason for rejection of 
Cambodia is that we do not have diplo- 
matic relations with its Government. But 
what has not been stated is the real rea- 
son, and the failure of the administration 
to state it publicly is another example of 
the credibility gap—the failure to give 
the American people the facts in pur- 
suance of their right to know. 

The real reason came to light yester- 
day. 

In an April 22 Washington Post col- 
umn, entitled “New Cambodian Route 
Aids Expansion of VC Forces,” the knowl- 
edgeable columnist Joseph Alsop points 
out that thousands of tons of war mate- 
riel have been landed at Cambodian ports 
by freighters, then carried forward over 
the Cambodian roads and rivers, “not, 
apparently, without the help of purchased 
persons in the Cambodian Defense Min- 
istry—for army trucks are known to have 
been used. Thus they are moved to the 
Vietnamese border and along the border 
roads North Vietnamese have secretly 
built.” 

Mr, Alsop points out that these sup- 
plies are then transported from the Cam- 
bodian border by sampan convoys over 
the river and canal system—especially 
in the III and IV Corps Areas of South 
Vietnam. 

He concludes his article by saying: 

The existence of this new system has been 
known in Washington for many months. 
Nothing has been said about it. And the 
puzzle is why the American Government is 
perfectly content to observe the old rules, 
while always permitting the enemy to fight 
the war by quite a different, exceedingly 
novel set of rules. 


It is high time, Mr. President, for the 
administration to not only let the Ameri- 
can people know the facts about Cam- 
bodia, but to take appropriate action to 
protect our fighting men and those of 
our allies from this source of war ma- 
teriel. It would, of course, be unthink- 
able to hold talks in any country which 
is being used by North Vietnam to sup- 
ply its forces in South Vietnam. And it 
is unthinkable that, as Mr. Alsop points 
out, nothing has been said about the sit- 
uation by those in control of our Federal 
Government. The people want to know 
“Why not?” 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Al- 
sop’s article be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, Apr. 22, 1968] 
New CAMBODIAN ROUTE AWS EXPANSION OF 
VC Forces 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

CanTHO, SOUTH VIETNAM.—In this largest 
city of the Vietmamese Delta, headquarters 
of all IV Corps, there are many things 
worthy of note. There is the successfully 
aggressive energy of the new ARVN corps 
commander, Gen, Nguyen Duc Thanh, to 
begin with. 

There are the vast smokes still billowing 
up from one of the greatest VC secret base 
areas, the huge impenetrable Umin Forest. 
The first fire was set by fishermen enraged 
by the VC and, at the moment, our aircraft 
cannot go in to encourage the flames with 
napalm, because the secondary explosions 
are too numerous and violent to permit low- 
level bombing runs. 

Again, there is the fact that village people 
long under VC control have held angry dem- 
onstrations and have even attacked VC 
cadre, because their sons and sampans were 
“borrowed” from them for the Tet offensive, 
and have not been returned for the grim- 
mest possible reason. This has even happened 
in the Camau Peninsula, in several districts 
that have been under Communist control 
for a quarter of a century. 

On the other side of the balance sheet, 
there is the ominous fact that the VC are 
now substantially expanding their armed 
forces in the Delta, for example, by increas- 
ing their main force and provincial battal- 
ions from 24 to 33 in both categories. In a 
large measure, this is being accomplished 
by short-range measures of a risky char- 
acter—press-ganging the youth, raising 
taxes harshly, and so on and on. But the 
Delta is one remaining manpower pool in 
South Vietnam and the VC are doing their 
best to exploit the pool's resources to the 
utmost. 

That fact hooks on, quite directly, to the 
second fact that stands out like a sore thumb 
on the minus side of the Delta balance 
sheet. Briefly, the Delta’s remaining man- 
power has not been exploited to the utmost 
by the VC since the great “victory” drafts 
of 1965, because there were two important 
limiting factors, 

The least important was the VC desire not 
to alienate too many of the people in this 
region really beyond Hanoi’s easy reach, The 
decisive factor was, quite simply, the larger 
forces in the Delta could not be supplied 
and maintained by the lines of communica- 
tion that were still in use until less than a 
year ago. 

All that is changed now, however. In IV 
Corps, in III Corps and in at least half of 
II Corps, all needed military supplies now 
originate in Cambodia; and in III and II 
Corps, Cambodia also provides most of the 
food for the bigger enemy units. 

There is, in fact, a brand new supply sys- 
tem that began to operate less than a year 
ago, toward the beginning of the Delta’s last 
high-water season. A defector from high up 
in the supply apparatus has explained ex- 
actly how it works. 

Weapons, ammunition and the like are 
now landed at Cambodian ports by freight- 
ers carrying very big shipments. They are 
then carried forward over the Cambodian 
road and river not, apparently, without the 
help of purchased persons in the Cambodian 
Defense Ministry—for army trucks are known 
to have been used. Thus they are moved to 
the Vietnamese border and along the border 
roads the North Vietnamese have secretly 
built. 

For the delta, the supplies off-loaded at the 
border are then transported forward to points 
of use in night-moving sampan convoys, over 
the river and canal system that covers this 
whole area, 

The defector above-mentioned stated that 
in the last high-water season there had been 
two big sampan convoys per month through- 
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out the whole season, delivering above 10,000 
tons of supplies to the VC in the Delta alone. 

In III Corps, supplies move into the so- 
called parrot’s beak, where the Cambodian 
border thrusts inward toward Saigon; and 
thence they again move forward by sampan 
over the river system. In this Corps area, too, 
lateral roads newly built by the North Viet- 
namese troops into the border's jungles, are 
also used for supply movements by bicycle 
and even by truck. 

The new Cambodian system is known to 
have provided over 30,000 tons of supplies for 
the enemy in III Corps, plus an unknown 
but large total for the enemy in II Corps in 
the last year. This, of course, solves a major 
puzzle. 

The puzzle was to know how the old lines 
of communication could carry the load of the 
big North Vietnamese reinforcement flow, 
plus the huge additional supply load required 
by the new, much heavier, much more ad- 
vanced weaponry the enemy has now intro- 
duced. 

The answer to the puzzle is the new Cam- 
bodian supply system. 

That does not answer another puzzle, how- 
ever, The existence of this new system has 
been known in Washington for many months. 
Nothing has been said about it. And the puz- 
zle is why the American Government is per- 
fectly content to observe the old rules, while 
always permitting the enemy to fight the war 
by quite a different, exceedingly novel set of 
rules. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. PROXMIRE., Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 20 minutes in the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


OIL IMPORT PROGRAM NEEDS 
RE-EXAMINATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
the unpleasant duty to bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate once again the 
startling inequities that continue to 
plague the oil import program. 

The program must be changed to ful- 
fill its announced goals. A halting start 
has been made in the form of proposed 
changes in the oil import regulations, but 
more needs to be done now. The oil im- 
port quota program has been in exist- 
ence for almost 10 years without ever 
really having its underlying rationale 
scrutinized. 

Secretary Udall, the day before I made 
my last speech on the program, an- 
nounced that he would hold public de- 
partmental hearings in order to re- 
evaluate the program. I had hoped that, 
perhaps, something would come out of 
these hearings in which the Secretary 
had announced he would take a personal 
part. After all, no one, to my knowledge, 
has ever questioned the Secretary’s per- 
sonal integrity or his ability to correct 
defects in his Department once he took 
@ personal interest in a problem. 

However, at his press conference on 
Wednesday, April 17, 1968, Secretary 
Udall announced that he would not hold 
these badly needed hearings because he 
saw “no necessity” for them. I find that 
statement incomprehensible. 

I have come across many irregularities 
and irrationalities in the program that 
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must be corrected. I am no oil or petro- 
chemical expert, but by just applying a 
little commonsense, I can see the pro- 
gram is not meeting its stated goals, is 
forcing the American consumer to pay 
higher prices, is creating an artificial 
economic situation, and is injuring our 
balance of payments posture. 

Let me reiterate for a moment some of 
the defects in the program which I have 
already brought to Secretary Udall's 
attention. 

A few weeks ago the Secretary in- 
creased the oil import allocation for pe- 
trochemical producers by 12,000 barrels 
a day and Standard Oil of Indiana re- 
ceived 7,213 of the total for an energy 
product. This should never have hap- 
pened, Standard claimed BTX as a petro- 
chemical plant input even though it was 
only used by Standard as an octane 
booster for its gasoline. If Standard had 
received this amount of foreign crude, 
it would have received a $3,000,000 wind- 
fall because there is a $1.25 differential 
in the cost of domestic versus foreign 
crude oil. 

UDALL ACTED 

Fortunately, in this instance, the Sec- 
retary took steps to stop this perversion 
of the oil import program, after I called 
it to his attention. He denied Standard 
this amount because they claimed it in an 
amended application filed after the final 
filing date and they had not gotten his 
permission to do so. Although he allowed 
several other companies to file amend- 
ments after the final filing date without 
his permission, I think his action here 
was justified by the inequities that would 
have otherwise resulted. However, since 
this matter is now in litigation, I will 
not comment further on the situation. 

On March 21, 1968, here on the Sen- 
ate floor, I spoke at some length and in 
some detail about defects in the present 
oil import program. Apparently, Secre- 
tary Udall does not consider the points 
that I raised sufficiently important to 
justify a complete reexamination of the 
oil import program, although he has re- 
sponded to some of my criticism. 

Let me briefly restate some of the more 
important matters which I discussed 
then. The stated justification for the oil 
import program is to strengthen our na- 
tional defense posture, but the program 
has encouraged the centralization of our 
refinery capacity so that just two enemy 
H bombs could wipe out over 50 percent 
of our total refinery capacity. Imagine, 
just two bombs. Because of the limita- 
tions of the program many petrochemical 
companies may be forced to build their 
new petrochemical plants abroad which 
will cost Americans about 5,000 jobs per 
plant and injure our balance of payments 
by about $150,000,000 per plant. Finally, 
the present regulations are so complex 
and the staff which administers them is 
so small, that many companies are en- 
couraged to evade the apparent program 
restrictions. 

SPECIAL INTEREST “GRAB BAG” 


The present oil import program has 
come to be looked upon as a special inter- 
est grab bag, encouraging each company 
to ask, “What’s in it for me?” This should 
not be permitted to continue. 

If special treatment is to be condoned 
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and even encouraged under the oil im- 
port program, a reexamination of each 
situation’s rationale is required. 

Puerto Rico has long been considered 
a special situation. The oil import pro- 
gram has been used to aid the depressed 
Puerto Rican economy by using the in- 
direct subsidy of import allocations of 
foreign oil to encourage the construction 
of a refining and petrochemical indus- 
try on the island. Let me make one point 
clear. I am delighted that the Puerto 
Ricans have shown such ingenuity in 
using the oil import program to bolster 
their depressed economy. It is far better 
to provide jobs and wages to the people 
than it is to maintain them at a sub- 
sistence level on welfare. The point I am 
making, however, is that no one has 
examined the use of the oil import pro- 
gram in terms of aiding depressed areas 
generally. Although I am not sure that 
the present program should be used for 
such a purpose, if it is to be used for such 
a purpose why should it not be.used to 
benefit all depressed areas? Why Puerto 
Rico, alone? 


SUN OIL GETS NEW QUOTA 


This question should certainly be an- 
swered before any new special quotas into 
Puerto Rico are granted. And yet, at his 
press conference, Secretary Udall indi- 
cated he would grant Sun Oil Co. a new 
quota into Puerto Rico. I later learned 
Sun Oil Co. would be allowed to import 
60,000 barrels a day of foreign crude into 
Puerto Rico and ship 29,500 barrels a 
day of various products into the United 
States from Puerto Rico. I do not know 
whether this new quota is justifiable, but 
I recognize that much negotiation 
preceded the Secretary’s decision and 
that many plans have been made in 
reliance upon the decision. However, this 
should not obscure the basic point 
should the oil import program be used 
for the purpose of helping depressed 
areas and, if so, why only Puerto Rico? 

As a matter of fact, if the aim of the 
special treatment of Puerto Rico is to 
provide the maximum benefit for the 
Puerto Rican economy, the best way to 
achive this goal is not through purely 
private negotiations. Once the Puerto 
Rican government decides that a petro- 
chemical complex is necessary, it should 
publicly announce what the optimum re- 
quirements of the desired complex are 
and then let interested companies com- 
pete for the project. Although the final 
details would probably have to be nego- 
tiated, by opening the project to all in- 
terested parties, Puerto Rico will be in a 
better bargaining position and should 
avoid any charges of “favoritism” by dis- 
appointed companies. 

Another problem that has occurred in 
connection with the Puerto Rican seg- 
ment of the oil import program has to do 
with 10,000 barrels per day of gasoline 
which Commonwealth Oil Co. used to 
ship to the west coast from Puerto Rico 
but now proposes to ship to the east 
coast. Although I asked Secretary Udall 
how Commonwealth Oil Co. got this ex- 
cess 10,000 barrels a day in the first place, 
since under the regulations imports into 
Puerto Rico are supposed to equal the 
total of domestic Puerto Rican needs, ex- 
ports from Puerto Rico and the amount 
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historically shipped from Puerto Rico to 
the United States, he has not responded 
to the question. 

He announced on December 15, 1967, 
that he would permit the shipment to be 
diverted to the east coast because “the 
change will substantially expand em- 
ployment opportunities in Puerto Rico 
through further development of its petro- 
chemical and satellite industries.” Be- 
cause I could not understand how the 
processing of the same 10,000 barrels of 
gasoline a day they had been processing 
would increase employment I asked him 
and received back a letter stating that 
the decision to allow the shipment into 
the east coast had “not been imple- 
mented as no application, required under 
the regulations, has been approved, as 
yet.” Although one might, on other 
grounds, justify increasing Common- 
wealth Oil Co.’s quota, the decision to 
allow them to ship an additional 10,000 
barrels a day of gasoline into the east 
coast certainly cannot be justified within 
the terms of section 15(c) of the oil im- 
port regulations, which is the section 
under which Secretary Udall has pro- 
posed to proceed. 

THE FREEPORT REFINERY 


In that same letter I also brought to his 
attention the proposed new refinery in 
Freeport in the Bahamas. Certain Ameri- 
can interests plan to build, I believe, 
about a 275,000-barrel-a-day refinery 
there. The refinery makes no sense un- 
less its production is imported into the 
United States. All the residual fuel which 
is produced there can be imported into 
the United States virtually without limit. 
However, the refinery must also produce 
naptha which it could not ship to the 
United States, without first routing it 
through Puerto Rico. 

I know of no reason why a plant whose 
only market is the United States should 
not be built in the United States. If re- 
strictions on the amount of foreign crude 
which car be imported is the reason for 
not building the plant here—restrictions 
which would be evaded by shipping via 
Puerto Rico—we might give some con- 
sideration to modifying the program. 
Perhaps we could change the regulations 
so that foreign crude oil used to produce 
residual fuel oil would not be subject to 
any import quota. 

FOREIGN TRADE ZONES 


One solution which has intrigued me, 
and which I hope the Secretary will in- 
vestigate, is the use of foreign trade 
zones. If foreign oil could be imported 
into foreign trade zones without restric- 
tion, we might encourage the construc- 
tion of new plants here in the United 
States without losing control of the 
amount of foreign oil which entered the 
United States. By imposing controls on 
the amounts of finished products which 
entered the United States from these 
foreign trade zones which are outside 
the customs barrier, although physically 
in the United States, we should avoid 
many of the complexities that burden 
the present oil import regulations. For 
example, a refinery, such as that planned 
for the Bahamas, could be constructed in 
a foreign trade zone and import non- 
quota residual oil which is not produced 
here in any significant amount. This 
would have the double benefit of pro- 
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viding jobs, as well as benefiting our 
defense posture by spreading out re- 
fineries and providing a source of 
residual oil in case war should shut off 
foreign supplies. The remainder of the 
refineries’ products could be either sold 
in the world market or processed in the 
zone into some product which could then 
be imported into the United States. 

I do not claim that foreign trade zones 
are the certain answer, but I think that 
the opportunity to use such zones should 
be available to those companies which 
are willing to risk the capital investment. 
The import for export plan which Secre- 
taries Udall and Trowbridge announced 
in December of 1967 has not been heard 
of since. Under this program companies 
would be given import quotas on the basis 
of their exports of petrochemical and 
energy products. Perhaps, it is time to 
reexamine foreign trade zones as an 
alternative. 

As a matter of fact, these foreign trade 
zones might be one way of solving the 
short supply of No. 2 fuel oil without 
increasing our reliance upon foreign 
sources. If No. 2 fuel oil could be im- 
ported from foreign trade zones, refin- 
eries could be built to produce this type 
of fuel, which is used to heat many 
homes, particularly in the Northeast. 
All or almost all the suppliers of No. 2 
fuel oil within the past week have in- 
creased their wholesale prices by four- 
tenths of a cent a gallon. In New Eng- 
land, alone, which consumed about 4 bil- 
lion gallons of No. 2 fuel oil last year, this 
represents a $16 million price increase 
which might have been avoided if we had 
increased refinery capacity in foreign 
trade zones. 

PETROCHEMICAL QUOTAS 


The petrochemical aspect of the oil 
import program has come in for its share 
of criticism. I have joined in. Although 
I do not have an answer from Secretary 
Udall yet, I have asked him to rework 
the petrochemical oil import quota allo- 
cations for the second half of 1968 to 
reflect the excessive quotas that some 
companies received because they claimed 
and were allowed to claim petrochemical 
plant inputs in 1967 which were later 
determined to be ineligible. All the petro- 
chemical companies share one pie. No 
company should be discriminated against 
because another company claimed a 
larger share of the quota than they were 
entitled to under the regulations. 

Hearings must be held to reexamine 
the rationale underlying the entire pro- 
gram as well as the special exemptions 
which keep creeping in. 

Secretary Udall has already taken 
halting steps to correct some of the more 
apparent inequities in the present regu- 
lations. Although I disagree with some 
of the details of the amendments to the 
oil import regulations which were pro- 
posed for comment on March 15, I ap- 
plaud the goal at which they were aimed. 
The energy and petrochemical systems 
should be separated. Whether the pro- 
posed regulations are the best way to do 
this is a technical question which I will 
leave to the experts. 

However, certain problems do stand 
out even to the uninitiated. For example, 
why allow a company to get an import 
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quota for foreign oil based on inputs of 
petroleum coke as the proposed regula- 
tions do? After all, we are the world’s 
largest supplier of petroleum coke, so 
there is really no reason to subsidize our 
domestic producers against foreign com- 
petition. Furthermore, the present reg- 
ulations provide for a sliding scale for 
oil refiners so as to help the smaller com- 
panies but no similar scale is provided 
in the proposed regulations for the petro- 
chemical companies. If one of the pur- 
poses of the program is to help smaller 
companies, why help only small refiners? 
Why not also help small petrochemical 
companies? 

OIL IMPORT OFFICE WOEFULLY UNDERSTAFFED 


A large part of the reason the program 
has been in such trouble is that any 
regulations which control the production 
of oil and petrochemical products must, 
of necessity, be complex, and the Oil Im- 
port Administration is woefully under- 
staffed. Although I have some doubts 
about whether the Oil Import Adminis- 
tration should remain in the Department 
of the Interior or should be moved to 
some other Department or even made 
into a separate, independent agency, 
there is no question in my mind that it 
needs a larger staff and needs to be bet- 
ter financed. 

One way of financing a larger staff, 
indeed, perhaps, one way to make a slight 
profit from the program would be to im- 
pose a fee of only one-half of 1 cent a 
barrel for each barrel of foreign crude 
which was imported under an allocation 
or license. Such a small fee would not 
really injure any of the recipients of the 
import allocations and would enable the 
Oil Import Administration to finance an 
adequate staff for the first time in its 
history. Texas imposes a three-sixteenths 
of 1 cent tax on each barrel of crude oil 
which is produced in Texas. It uses this 
money to pay the costs of the Texas Rail- 
road Commission which controls oil and 
gas production in Texas. If such a plan 
has worked in Texas, surely such a plan 
would work for the oil import program. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Recor the text of my letters to Sec- 
retary Udall and his replies. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 28, 1968. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, SECRETARY: As you know, the Oil 
Import Administration on February 14 allo- 
cated a daily quota of 7,213 barrels of im- 
ported crude oil to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana. In my estimation this allo- 
cation, which, as I understand it, was made 
under the authority of regulations promul- 
gated for the implementation of a petro- 
chemical oil import quota program, disre- 
gards the purposes of the program and may 
well be in violation of the regulations them- 
selves. 

Section 9 (a) of the regulations states that 
petrochemical plant set-asides are to be 
made to persons having petrochemical 
plants. Section 22 (n) of the regulations de- 
fines a petrochemical plant as a facility “in 
which more than 50 percent (by weight) of 

. input are converted by chemical re- 
actions into petrochemicals” (emphasis 
added). Section 22 (p) makes it very clear 
that the definition of “petrochemicals” does 
not include finished products such as gaso- 
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line—defined by the regulations as “a refined 
petroleum distillate which is suitable as a 
carburant in internal combustion engines”. 
Yet this is exactly what Standard now pro- 
duces—a gasoline product, BTX, which can 
be used “without further processing except 
blending by mechanical means” as a carbu- 
rant and, in fact, is so used. Consequently 
the Oil Import Administration's decision to 
provide a very large daily import quota to 
Standard under the petrochemical program 
seems completely at odds with the facts. 

The facts are that this import allocation, 
worth $3 million a year, will be used to pro- 
duce an energy product to enhance the 
octane rating of Standard’s gasoline; that the 
allocation will be of no assistance to the 
petrochemical industry in its efforts to com- 
pete overseas and improve our balance of 
payments posture; and that a continuation 
of this type of practice can only be consid- 
ered an indirect subsidization of big oil in 
the United States to the detriment of the 
petrochemical industry for which the pro- 
gram was originally devised. 

I want to make it crystal clear that this 
letter is in no way meant to be a final judg- 
ment on the merits of a petrochemical im- 
port program as contrasted with our tra- 
ditional oil import program. However, if we 
are to have a fair and effective petrochem- 
ical import program, I believe that steps 
should be taken to revise the program to 
prohibit the type of misallocation demon- 
strated by the Standard Oil quota decision 
and to suspend Standard’s allocation as 
quickly as possible. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1968. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Proxmire: After examina- 
tion of the facts regarding the recent oil itn- 
port allocation to Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) based on petrochemical plant inputs, 
I have determined that the allocation was 
made contrary to regulations and is therefore 
void. The deadline for filing oil import appli- 
cations, as prescribed by Oil Import Regula- 
tion 1, expired November 2, 1967. The appli- 
cation of Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
was not filed until December 15, 1967. 

The deadline can be waived only by the 
Secretary of the Interior. I will not waive 
the deadline in this instance since the in- 
creased allocation to Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) would be contrary to the purposes 
which the allocations to petrochemical com- 
panies were designed to serve. 

Enclosed is a letter to Mr. George V. Myers, 
Executive Vice President, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) indicating my decision in 
this matter. Enclosed also is a letter to Mr. 
Lester D. Johnson, Commissioner of Customs, 
informing him that the license issued to 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is void. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1968. 
Mr. GEORGE V. MYERS, 
Executive Vice President, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana), Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Myers: In February of this year, 
the Oil Import Administration purported to 
make Standard Oil Company (Indiana) un- 
der section 9 of Oil Import Regulation 1 an 
allocation of imports of crude oil and un- 
finished oils into Districts I-IV in the amount 
of 7,213 b/d for the first 162 days of this 
allocation period, The Administrator also 
issued to the American Oil Company License 
No. 14-375, dated February 14, 1968, in the 
amount of 1,312,766 barrels of imports of 
crude oil, 
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These actions were not based on the initial 
application submitted with your letter dated 
October 27, 1967; they were based on a second 
application dated December 15, 1967. The 
time prescribed by section 5 of Oil Import 
Regulation 1, as amended, for the filing of 
applications, expired November 2, 1967. Al- 
though the application of December 15, 1967 
was designated as a revised application, it 
was in substance a new one setting forth 
very substantial quantities of inputs and 
outputs not set forth in the original appli- 
cation. 

The time limited in section 5 of the regula- 
tion for the filing of applications is binding 
on the Administrator. In the absence of a 
waiver by me, he is not authorized to con- 
sider an application filed late. The new appli- 
cation dated December 15, 1967 was not filed 
in time. Accordingly, the allocation and li- 
cense mentioned in the first paragraph were 
improperly issued, were of no force or effect 
and, therefore, are void. Iam so advising the 
Commissioner of Customs. 

I will not waive the late filing in this in- 
stance because the making of an allocation 
to Standard Oil Company (Indiana) on the 
basis of the second application dated Decem- 
ber 15, 1967 would defeat the purpose which 
section 9 of the regulation was designed to 
serve. The regulation was amended in May of 
1966 to provide for the making of allocations 
to petrochemical plants. The objective of this 
modification of the program was stated much 
earlier in amendatory Proclamation 3693 of 
December 10, 1965, which conferred the au- 
thority under which section 9 of the regula- 
tion was issued—namely, to alleviate the 
inequities of a situation in which petrochem- 
ical plants without allocations were forced 
to compete against oil companies which had 
allocations and produced petrochemicals. The 
published notices of proposed rulemaking— 
December 15, 1965 and March 30, 1966—em- 
phasized the objective of promoting the com- 
petitive capability of petrochemical plants. 
In effect, in its second application, Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) sought a “petro- 
chemical allocation” based upon material 
regularly manufactured by the company for 
use as a component of the unleaded motor 
fuel of which the company makes a specialty. 

I am instructing the Administrator, Oil 
Import Administration, to make to Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) an allocation based 
on the qualified inputs set forth in its initial 
application. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1968. 

Mr. Lester D. JoHNSON, 

Commissioner of Customs, Bureau of Cus- 
toms, Department of the Treasury, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. JOHNSON: This letter will inform 
you that License No. 14-375, dated February 
14, 1968, issued to the American Oil Company 
by the Oil Import Administration, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, is void. The license 
purported to authorize the importation of 
1,312,766 barrels of crude oil (and within the 
quantity authorized—196,915 barrels in the 
form of unfinished oils) into Districts I-IV, 
as defined in Proclamation 3279, as amended, 
during the period ending July 31, 1963. I ask 
that Directors of Customs be notified 
promptly of the invalidity of this license. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Manc 29, 1968. 

Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 

Secretary of the Interior, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY : On December 15, 1967, 
you announced that you would permit Com- 
monwealth Oil and Refining Company to 
shift its 10,000 barrels a day authorized 
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shipment of finished Puerto Rican oil prod- 
ucts from the West Coast to the East Coast 
of the United States. This decision will allow 
Commonwealth to ship a total of 42,928 bar- 
rels a day of finished oil products, primarily 
gasoline, from Puerto Rico into the East 
Coast. The reason for the decision you an- 
nounced was that the “change will substan- 
tially expand employment opportunities in 
Puerto Rico through further development of 
its petrochemical and satellite industries.” 

I find it difficult to understand how the 
shift of the deliveries from the West Coast 
to the East Coast will “substantially expand 
employment opportunities in Puerto Rico.” 
The same amount of material will continue 
to be processed in Puerto Rico. The only 
difference will be in the destination of the 
products in the United States which could 
produce a severe dislocation in the West 
Coast gasoline market. 

As a matter of fact, I have great difficulty 
comprehending why Commonwealth got this 
10,000 barrel a day authorization to the West 
Coast in the first place. My understanding of 
the oil import regulations was that the im- 
port level into Puerto Rico was set to cover 
Puerto Rican domestic needs, export needs, 
and the amount historically shipped into the 
United States. Yet, on page 15 of your De- 
cember 28, 1967 press conference, you talk of 
alleviating a surplus in Puerto Rico as the 
justification for originally authorizing the 
10,000 barrels a day shipment to the West 
Coast. If there were a surplus in Puerto Rico, 
the solution, I should think, would be to cut 
down the level of allowable imports into 
Puerto Rico, not increase the authorized 
shipments into the United States. 

I suggest you might also want to re- 
examine the oi. imports into Puerto Rico 
and the possibility that Puerto Rico is 
being used to evade oil import restrictions. 
I understand that certain American inter- 
ests are planning to construct a refinery 
with a 200,000 barrel a day plus capacity 
in Freeport in the Bahamas. 

Economically, the location of this plant 
makes no sense unless its production can 
be imported into the United States. Much 
of its production will be low sulfur residual 
fuel oil which can enter the United States 
virtually without limit. However, the re- 
finery will also produce other products such 
as naphtha which must be sold either in 
the United States or on the world market. 
Naturally, because of the high price of 
petroleum products in the United States and 
because of the location of the refinery the 
most profitable market for the refinery is 
in the United States. 

Puerto Rico offers this Bahamian refinery 
access to the United States for its naphtha. 
Commonwealth Oil and Refining Company 
has an import quota into Puerto Rico of 
146,047 barrels a day of crude and unfinished 
oils and Phillips Oil Company has an import 
quota of crude and unfinished oils into 
Puerto Rico of 50,000 barrels a day. Either 
company could take this naphtha, which is 
considered an unfinished oil, and by simply 
adding an octane booster make gasoline 
which could then be shipped into the United 
States. Commonwealth can ship as many as 
42,928 barrels and Phillips can ship as much 
as 22,500 barrels a day of gasoline from 
Puerto Rico into the United States. 

I would hate to see the oil import program 
used to encourage American citizens to 
injure our Nation’s economy. The export 
of capital needed to construct this Bahamian 
refinery is contrary to the President's re- 
strictions on the export of capital and will 
adversely affect our balance of payments 
at a time when every citizen should be 
helping to correct our balance of payments 
deficit. Finally, since the primary market of 
this Bahamian refinery is in the United 
States, why should not the refinery be con- 
structed here in the United States where 
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many of our citizens could benefit from the 
new jobs created by the refinery. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., April 4, 1968. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Chairman, Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Proxmire: This will respond 
to your letter of March 29 with respect to 
two items relating to the Mandatory Oil Im- 
port $ 
First, your letter asks that we reexamine 
the decision to allow Commonwealth to ship 
42,928 b/d of finished oil products from 
Puerto Rico to the East Coast of the United 
States, including 10,000 b/d of gasoline form- 
erly shipped to the West Coast. In this regard, 
the current status of authorized shipments 
by Commonwealth is as follows: 

As of April 1, 1968, I have approved for 
the allocation year ending March 31, 1969, the 
shipment by Commonwealth of 32,928 bar- 
rels of finished products (other than residual 
fuel oil) to Districts I-IV. The decision of 
December 15, 1967, to which your letter re- 
ferred, anticipated that the 10,000 b/d of 
products authorized for shipment to the 
West Coast would be authorized for shipment 
to the East Coast under the section of the 
regulations (15(c)) which authorizes the 
Secretary to grant feedstocks for facilities in 
Puerto Rico which in his judgment “will 
promote substantial expansion of employ- 
ment in Puerto Rico through industrial de- 
velopment,” That decision has not been im- 
plemented as no application, required under 
the regulations, has been approved, as yet. 

The shipments from Commonwealth to 
the West Coast came about by reason of the 
fact that the initial Proclamation provision 
(Proclamation 3693 of December 10, 1965) 
which intended to restrict shipments of 
product from Puerto Rico to the Mainland 
inadvertently provided for limitation of such 
shipments only into Districts I-IV. The need 
for restricting such shipments to District 
V was not, at the time, evident. In mid 1966, 
however, Commonwealth Oil and Refining 
Company began shipment of gasoline to Dis- 
trict V, causing unanticipated and almost 
universal objections by Senator Thomas 
Kuchel and other responsible California of- 
ficials. We succeeded in obtaining a volun- 
tary agreement from the shipper to restrict 
the shipments to 10,000 b/d, with the under- 
standing that the shipments would be ter- 
minated at the first opportunity. Accord- 
ingly, the recent Proclamation change re- 
garding shipments from Puerto Rico to the 
Mainland includes limitations of shipments 
to District V, as well as Districts I-IV. 

We are already giving close attention to 
the proposed Bahamian refinery and the im- 
pact it could have on the operations in Puerto 
Rico and on the Mainland as well. It is true 
that shipments of unrestricted products may 
not at the present time be excluded from the 
United States. We propose to keep this prob- 
lem under close scrutiny and will take what- 
ever action is needed to protect the national 
interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1968. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As you know, I have 
long been interested in the administration 
of the oil import program. I think we share 
@ common desire to see the program im- 
proved and made more equitable. 

In comparing the petrochemical plant in- 
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puts which were claimed and allowed for the 
period 10/1/65 through 9/30/66 with the 
petrochemical plant inputs which were 
claimed and allowed for the period 10/1/66 
through 9/30/67. I noticed some grave dis- 
crepancies. Many companies were allowed 
the exact amount of input they claimed in 
1966, but were denied large amounts of in- 
put in 1967. While I do not have the tech- 
nical expertise to say for sure whether these 
companies did in fact get import alloca- 
tions of oil based on ineligible petrochemical 
plants inputs in 1966, all available evidence 
indicates that a great share of the input 
denied in 1967 was denied because it did not 
qualify as a petrochemical plant input al- 
though it was allowed as such in 1966. 

There would seem to be no other explana- 
tion for the large amounts of disallowed in- 
put. Just to pick several obvious examples, 
without singling them out for any particu- 
lar blame, in 1966 all the companies men- 
tioned in Districts I through IV were allowed 
all the input they claimed, yet in 1967 about 
one-half of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.'s 
input was disallowed, almost one-half of 
Sinclair Oil Co.’s input was disallowed, about 
one-fourth of Standard Oil of New Jersey’s 
input was disallowed and in District V about 
two-thirds of Standard Oil of California’s in- 
put was disallowed. 

In the interests of fairness, why shouldn't 
the individual allocations of oil imports for 
the second half of 1968 be reduced to reflect 
the imports which were erroneously allowed 
in previous allocation periods? Why shouldn’t 
the regulations be administered to prevent 
inequities? All the petrochemical companies 
share one pie. Why should any company, by 
claiming ineligible inputs, be able, at the 
expense of other petrochemical companies, 
to get a larger share of the quota than they 
would otherwise be entitled to? 

I have listed below the companies which 
were allowed all their claimed petrochemical 
plant inputs in 1966, but were denied inputs 
in 1967. However, I should point out that this 
list is not intended to be comprehensive. This 
data came from the Oil Import Administra- 
tion and the figures given are in barrels per 
day. 

DISTRICTS I-IV 


Claimed 


Company > oii Claimed Amount 
al 
1966 


in 1967 disallowed 


Ashland Oil & Re Co... 10,992 10,353 498 
Copolymer Rubber & Chemi- 

cal Co 2,501 2, 788 426 

— 39,830 939 30 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. 2.755 2,313 1,127 

Goodrich-Gulf Chemica! 5,109 5, 190 660 

Gulf Oil Corp 089 20, 436 2. 195 

Monsanto Co 383 82, 066 1,766 

724 14,543 160 

139 14. 192 6,247 

661 40,533 9.235 

Oil Co 295 3, 684 1,831 

exas-U.S. „833 6, 541 634 

Union Carbide Corp 85,518 92,782 7,938 

DISTRICT V 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 87 89 89 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 29 22 22 

Standard Oil of Calitornia 4, 365 3,749 2,883 


I urge you to recheck the petrochemical 
plant inputs which were allowed for 1966 and 
to allocate the petrochemical oil import quota 
for the second half of 1968 in light of the 
ineligible petrochemical plant inputs which 
you discover were erroneously allowed. This 
should not be too difficult to do, since the 
determination of what was and was not an 
ineligible petrochemical plant inputs which 
parently made by your technical experts be- 
fore they examined the petrochemical plant 
inputs claimed in 1967. All that needs to be 
done in most cases is a comparison of the 
materials claimed and allowed as an eligible 
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petrochemical plant input in 1966 with the 
materials claimed and disallowed as an ineli- 
gible petrochemical plant input in 1967. 

Would you please advise me of the com- 
panies which received import quotas based 
on petrochemical plant inputs claimed in 
1966 which were later determined to be 
ineligible and the amount of imports they re- 
ceived on account of such ineligible inputs? 
Would you also please advise me whether 
for the second half of 1968 you intend to 
lower the import quotas for those companies 
which received quotas based on ineligible 
petrochemical plant inputs so as to offset the 
excessive quotas they received? 

I am looking forward to hearing from you 
shortly. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

ve bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


A DECLARATION OF CONSCIENCE— 
A TRIBUTE TO SENATOR ROBERT 
C. BYRD 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, on April 
5, 1968, a statement was made in this 
Chamber that I believe will go down in 
history. It was a courageous statement. 
It was a declaration of conscience. It 
went against the outpouring tide of that 
day and of current time. 

It was a statement that could be dis- 
torted by those who disagreed with it. 
It was a statement that could bring re- 
prisal and grief to its author. 

It was the profound, provocative, wise 
and deeply moving statement of the 
junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. Because he was apparently in a 
great minority as far as vigorous and 
widespread articulation was concerned, 
Senator Brrp may have felt a great 
loneliness in his public statement. 

But I want to assure him that he was 
not alone in his thoughts and concerns. 

Many who feel as he does have not 
spoken out. Yet, privately they are prais- 
ing him and are thankful that he has 
spoken out. I have heard more favorable 
comment on his statement than on any 
other Senate speech for a long time. 

Today’s fear and the timidity of so 
many to speak out for law and order 
and against violence—against each man 
determining for himself what is law, 
against advocacy of defiance of the law, 
against precepts that lead to anarchy, 
looting, arson, murder and treason—is 
reminiscent of the sickness of mental 
muteness that paralyzed not only this 
U.S. Senate but the entire Nation in the 
early fifties. 

I have no doubt that Senator BYRD 
will suffer serious repercussions and 
castigation for his courageous statement 
of April 5, 1968 because I know of the 
repercussions and castigation I experi- 
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enced from my statement of June 1, 
1950. 

I also know how much support and 
words of encouragement meant to me 
back in those days, months, and even 
years, following my statement. It is in 
this spirit that I pay tribute to the jun- 
ior Senator from West Virginia for his 
courageous statement. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE IN 
MONTANA 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, in- 
creasing costs of farm machinery, labor, 
seed, fertilizers, and everything else have 
led to a growing financial risk for 
farmers. 

The Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion, an agency of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, has more than doubled 
its scope of operation nationally over 
the last 6 years. Increased numbers of 
farmers have turned to its voluntary, 
all-risk, self-help program for protec- 
tion of their operating capital. 

The importance of this protection has 
increased and at the same time the credit 
value of carrying Federal Crop Insurance 
has increased even more so. 

In Montana, for example, participa- 
tion in Federal crop insurance has grown 
steadily. In 1967 total premiums paid 
by Montana farmers were nearly $214 
million compared with a 20-year average 
of approximately $134 million. 

But steadily as participation in the 
Federal Crop Insurance program has 
grown in Montana, the use of this pro- 
tection by insured farmers for credit 
purposes has grown even faster. I am told 
there are now nearly 350 collateral as- 
signments of FCIC policies held by Mon- 
tana financial institutions backing farm 
loans totalling nearly $8 million. FCIC 
officials and bankers agree that for every 
formal collateral assignment written, 
perhaps 10 loans were made where the 
carrying of Federal Crop Insurance by 
the borrower was a key factor in the 
amount of the loan, or in the loan being 
made at all, even though the proceeds 
from the policy in the event of crop disas- 
ter were not actually pledged in writing. 

In sum, Federal Crop Insurance is now 
serving a dual purpose as a result of the 
farmers’ increased needs for expansion 
and more operating capital. I understand 
that the number of banks and other lend- 
ing institutions now eligible to write 
FCIC applications has increased from 
zero 3 years ago to more than 800 today. 

Last year Montana farmers called on 
FCIC for a total of only $647,000 in crop 
damage loss payments. There have been 
bigger loss years, however. FCIC paid $4 
million to Montana farmers in 1949, $344 
million in 1963, $232 million in 1961, 
and more than $1 million in 1962. The 
20-year average has been almost $1 mil- 
lion. More than 5,000 Montana farmers 
in 33 counties carry about $3614 million 
in FCIC protection on one or more of 
three crops: wheat, sugar beets, and bar- 
ley. Over a period of 26 years, drought 
has been the big cause of crop loss in 
Montana, accounting for nearly 62 per- 
cent of all loss payments FCIC has made 
in the State. Other causes have included 
insects, wind, flood, hail, freeze, disease, 
and excess moisture. 
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The operation of this program has 
been most effective—with a national av- 
erage in loss payments to farmers of 95 
cents for every $1 of premium the farm- 
ers pay in. At the same time, the credit 
value of Federal crop insurance to pol- 
icyholders is becoming more and more 
evident in these times of changing con- 
ditions on the farm. I am pleased that 
the program established by Congress has 
worked out even better than we antici- 
pated. 


COOLING THE ECONOMY 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
view of the present state of economic 
affairs, it is especially gratifying to note 
that throughout the country a growing 
number of editorialists are stating that 
the combination of a tax increase and 
expenditure reduction can no longer be 
delayed or blinked away. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
editorials on this subject which were 
published in the Miami Herald of April 
18 and the Tampa Tribune of April 20. 
Both are leading newspapers in my 
home State of Florida. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Miami Herald, Apr. 18, 1968] 
SIGNS UNMISTAKABLE: ECONOMY NEEDS 
COOLING 
The fire is too hot under the pot of our 
nation’s economy. It is about to boil over, 

if, indeed, it hasn't already done so. 

Gross National Product—the worth of all 
goods and services produced in the country— 
is the broadest measure of economic activity. 
The latest government report says GNP soared 
during the first three months of this year 
by $20 billion to a record annual rate of 
$827.3 billion. 

This sounds as though the pot were bub- 
bling merrily, but wait. Of that $20-billion 
increase, only $12 billion represented real 
growth, The rest—#$8 billion, or 40 per cent 
consisted of hikes in prices, which rose in 
the January-March quarter at a yearly rate 
of 4 per cent. 

Even devotees of the “new economics” con- 
cede that 4 per cent annually is too much 
inflation. 

A few details illumine the overheating. 
Consumer spending accounted for $16 bil- 
lion of the $20-billion expansion. Are Ameri- 
cans catching the inflation fever? It spreads 
when people feel that they have a fistful of 
money which they'd better spend at once 
to get what they want before the price goes 
up again. 

Car sales rose sharply during the quarter, 
and for the first time sales of imported au- 
tomobiles exceeded one million at an annual 
rate. Demand for imports can only worsen 
the nation’s chronic balance-of-payments 
deficit. Balancing our international accounts 
is urgent to revive faith in the dollar, which, 
in turn, undergirds the prosperity of the 
whole Free World. 

There is consolation—but not much—in 
knowing that America’s industrial output 
reached a new high in March, the second 
straight monthly advance. In theory, pro- 
ductivity can cool inflation by making sure 
that there is no scarcity of goods and services 
to be chased by too many dollars. 

Yet the rise in output last month was a 
mere six-tenths of one per cent over Febru- 
ary's. The fraction compares unfavorably 
with that 4-per cent jump in prices. 

The flame of inflation is fueled by an 
explosive mixture of red ink in Washington. 
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A major ingredient is Uncle Sam's habit of 
spending more than he takes in through 
taxes. 

A slash in federal spending and a tax 
increase—no matter how unwelcome—are 
overdue. Unless this double-barreled fire ex- 
tinguisher is used at once, the steam in the 
economy threatens to scorch us all. 


[From the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, 
Apr. 20, 1968] 
No Tran To DRAG Peer 


The latest and most serious warning that 
the nation’s economy faces destructive pres- 
sures came from a source that should com- 
mand attention in the U.S, Congress, where 
the attention is needed rather urgently. 

William McChesney Martin Jr. is chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, a man with a 
lifetime of experience in money management 
and one not easily stampeded into “viewing 
with alarm” when there is nothing to be 
alarmed about, 

His words were plain. 

“The United States is going to face either 
an uncontrollable recession or an uncon- 
trollable inflation,” he said, unless quick 
action is taken, 

The action he proposed: 

“It is absolutely imperative” that Congress 
both increase taxes and cut Federal spending. 

The day before Mr. Martin spoke out in 
Washington, the Federal Reserve jumped the 
discount rate from 5 per cent to 5% per 
cent. It was the second increase in the rate 
in less than two months. 

This compels commercial banks to Increase 
their prime interest rates. 

Neither action immediately affects Florida 
citizens, but both certainly will strike at the 
family pocketbooks before long, when the 
higher cost of borrowing money will begin to 
show up in mortgages, installment credit 
charges and an increasing difficulty in find- 
ing money that dealers use to finance goods 
and services. 

The purpose is to curb inflation. 

Months ago, President Johnson called 
upon Congress for a surtax on income taxes 
to reduce the staggering Federal deficit, He 
has repeated the call, sounded the warning 
and offered a measure of economy in yielding 
to some Congressional demands for a lower 
Federal budget. 

But Congress has not, as it should, ap- 
plied its own paring knife to the budget, nor 
has it added the taxes urgently needed. 

Many citizens, not understanding, may 
look at the spiraling price situation and 
wonder why they should encourage Congress 
to make matters worse for them by increas- 
ing taxes. 

The answer is quite simply that those 
spiraling prices shortly would make all dol- 
lars worthless in the market place. 

The national economy “grew” in the latest 
quarter by $20 billion. But 40 per cent or 
$8 billion represented “growth” in prices— 
prices that added not a single loaf of bread 
to anybody's table. 

There are signs, too, that people are be- 
ginning to draw upon savings they had been 
accumulating rather rapidly in the last 
couple of years, signs of building pressures 
for retail goods and fears of a tide of imports 
to meet demands that U.S. producers cannot 
yet supply. 

The case for action, now, is plain. Congress 
courts disaster in delaying or politicking 
with the Federal budget reductions or the 
imposition of taxes. 

Individuals, too, may be called upon to 
exercise restraint, to apply a little of the 
sacrifices to personal budgets that our fight- 
ing men make overseas. 

By whatever name—panic, depression or 
recession—millions would suffer in a collapse 
of the U.S. economy, Runaway inflation 
creates the same hardships. When the tools 
needed to prevent either disaster are within 
such easy reach, it is bewildering that Con- 
gress still drags its feet. 
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RHODE ISLAND LEGISLATURE AP- 
PROVES ODOMETER RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to announce that the Rhode Is- 
land Legislature on April 6, 1968, me- 
morialized Congress to pass legislation 
identical to a proposal I introduced last 
April 26, almost 1 year ago, to require 
automobile manufacturers to include 
tamper-proof odometers on new cars. As 
the resolution makes clear, such a pro- 
posal would prevent unscrupulous used- 
car dealers from turning back the mile- 
age indicator on cars to get a higher 
price. 

This is but one more indication of the 
pressure that is building up across the 
Nation for a national odometer law. I 
hope that we can look forward to early 
Senate passage of my bill, S. 1621, in 
view of its strong national support. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

House BILL 1488 
A resolution memorializing Congress to re- 
quire automobile manufacturers to make 
tamper proof odometers 

Whereas, there are on occasion automobile 
dealers and private owners who would tam- 
per with odometers so as to deceive purchas- 
ers of second hand cars so that they may get 
a higher price and that such action could 
be prevented by requiring automobile manu- 
facturers to make tamper proof odometers; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the general assembly of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
through its general assembly, now requests 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
such legislation as will require automobile 
manufacturers to make tamper proof odom- 
eters; and be it further 

Resolved, that the senators and represent- 
atives from Rhode Island in said Congress be 
and they are hereby earnestly requested to 
use concerted effort to enact such legisla- 
tion; and the secretary of state is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to transmit duly certi- 
fied copies of this resolution to the senators 
and representatives from Rhode Island in 
said Congress. 

Law without Approval, April 6, 1968. 


ANTITRUST 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] has demonstrated at least twice in 
his time in this Congress the ability to 
detect great problems facing this Na- 
tion before most of us are aware of them. 
His leadership in the areas of consumer 
protection and civil rights has been ac- 
claimed by many. 

Therefore, I think special attention 
should be given to remarks he has made 
recently on the role antitrust should be 
playing in this country. 

Drawing on the expertise he has devel- 
oped as chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monoply, Sena- 
tor Hart warned us earlier that neglect 
of antitrust enforcement is taking this 
Nation away from the free enterprise 
system toward governmental regulation. 
Naturally, regulation is not a pleasant 
alternative in his opinion—or mine. 

Several days ago Senator Hart added 
a new chapter to his report on the state 
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of antitrust today and the harmful ef- 
fects that are being felt by consumers 
because of its malaise. 

He points out that if we are concerned 
with rising prices, with the balance-of- 
payment problems, with the convulsions 
now shaking our urban areas, we must 
put more emphasis on competition and 
antitrust. Also, he points out that where- 
as there seems to be some awakening 
to the problems of past neglect by en- 
forcement agencies, other branches of 
Government—especially the State De- 
partment and Congress—are taking steps 
to further erode competition. 

Mr. President, the significance of this 
speech was pointed out by the Washing- 
ton Post in an editorial on April 8, 1968. 
I ask unanimous consent that both Sen- 
ator Hart’s speech and that editorial be 
inserted at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and speech were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


ANTITRUST Topay Is Sick 


Sen. Philip A. Hart, chairman of the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly subcommittee, is a mild- 
mannered and thoughtful man, one not given 
to the hyperbole in which some of his col- 
leagues indulge. Nonetheless, he expressed 
his concern for the future of competition 
with great force in remarks before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, “Antitrust today is sick 
and nobody seems greatly concerned,” he 
said, adding that: “What our corporate ex- 
executives desire is not competition but se- 
curity; not the discipline of the marketplace, 
but the anarchy of unrestrained pricing. In 
Professor Galbraith they have their apologist; 
in the Federal Government, I fear they have 
found an accomplice.” 

One may quarrel with Mr. Hart’s assertion 
that our principal economic problems flow 
from the decline of price competition which 
in turn is attributed to the concentration of 
production in the hands of fewer and larger 
business enterprises. Yet it is difficult to view 
the data on mergers without alarm or to read 
the recent testimony before Mr. Hart’s sub- 
committee without concluding that much 
harm flows from monopolistic pricing 
policies. 

The Federal Trade Commission reports that 
the number of mergers in manufacturing and 
mining industries rose by 50 per cent in 1967, 
the “sharpest increase in modern industrial 
history.” Most of the larger mergers were of 
the “conglomerate” type, acquisitions which 
put single enterprises into a large number of 
unrelated industries. Many conglomerates 
were growing at breathtaking rates a few 
years ago, and their shares commanded prices 
that bore little relationship to prospective 
earnings. But now the high flyers are com- 
ing down toward earth. Fortune in its April 
issue analyzes the deep problems confront- 
ing Litton Industries, once the most dazzling 
of fast-merging conglomerates. 

The Litton story raises the relevant ques- 
tion of whether general managers, no mat- 
ter how talented or technically competent, 
“can effectively oversee diverse businesses in 
which they have no specific experience.” Not- 
withstanding the advances in business re- 
porting and communications, corporate 
giantism creates intractable problems of 
coordination and control. And with many of 
the new technological developments favor- 
ing the establishment of small or medium- 
sized firms, it is fair to ask whether the 
putative benefits of conglomerate corpora- 
tions extend beyond underwriting and other 
windfall profits to those who assemble them. 

The domination of an industry by a few 
large firms frequently results in price policies 
that are undesirable, not only for society, 
but for the price-makers as well. Prof. Egon 
Sohmen, an eminent German economist who 
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appeared before the Hart subcommittee, con- 
trasted steel pricing policies in the United 
States and Western Europe in the period 
1955-66. U.S. steel prices tended to be rigid 
and consequently adjustments to changes in 
demand took the form of wide swings in 
production, But in Europe, where prices 
were permitted to vary widely, production 
was quite steady. Mr. Sohmen believes that 
the uncompetitive behavior of the U.S. steel 
industry did much harm: 

Had the industry worked at capacity dur- 
ing the early sixties, and had it exported 
the additional steel at world market prices, 
the additional export revenue (taking into 
account the fact that steel prices on the 
world market would have been somewhat 
lower as a consequence) would have elimi- 
nated the U.S. balance-of-payments deficits 
during these years. 

Antitrust was high on the agenda of the 
Eisenhower Administration, but it has sub- 
sequently been permitted to fall into a state 
of innocuous desuetude. Its revival at this 
juncture would be highly salutary. 
REMARKS OF SENATOR PHILIP A. HART TO 

ANTITRUST SECTION, AMERICAN BAR ASSO- 

CIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Antitrust today is sick and nobody seems 
greatly concerned. Yet its illness can infect 
our total society, including rising prices— 
which we confuse with inflation—balance of 
payments problems and the growing aliena- 
tion of a significant segment of our citizens. 

What our corporate executives desire is 
not competition but security; not the 
discipline of the marketplace, but the an- 
archy of unrestrained pricing. In Professor 
Galbraith, they have found their apologist; 
in the Federal Government, I fear they have 
found an accomplice. 

A wry, penetrating European authority 
put it very well when he told our subcom- 
mittee: 

“It is extremely difficult for most people to 
differentiate between limited private and 
general social advantage. Everybody realizes 
perfectly well that restraints of competition 
by himself and his immediate competitors, 
everything else remaining unchanged, work 
to his own and to their advantage. Unless 
corrupted by deeper economic insight, most 
people will therefore do their level best to 
ensure that they are free to pursue this 
more narrow goal of group interest even 
though they will all be worse off in the end 
if everybody else engages in this game as 
well.” 

Concentrated industries remain concen- 
trated; conglomerate mergers proliferate at 
record speed; enforcement remains low key 
and overall concentration continues to 
grow. Yet we know that concentrated indus- 
tries can ignore supply and demand factors 
as they raise prices in unison; conglomer- 
ates tend to accumulate power rather than 
efficiency; and the flow of economic power 
into a few hands threatens political democ- 
racy. 

This dismal picture is compounded by the 
fact that new technology should be taking 
us in another direction—toward deconcen- 
tration, greater efficiency in smaller units. 
But its natural thrust has been distorted— 
new technology has been used to rationalize 
the very theory it has proved to be a lie— 
that bigness is inevitable in a technology- 
oriented economy. 

We forget, I think, what antitrust is all 
about: power—political power, social power, 
economic power. The interconnection is ob- 
vious. In this society of ours, we depend on 
diffusion of power as the best means of 
achieving political democracy. And this is 
the basic task of antitrust legislation. If we 
fail the danger is clear to anyone who has 
studied history—particularly that of the 
Axis Powers prior to World War II. 

The antitrust laws were intended to reach 
each of these aspects of power. True, sec- 
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tion 1 of the Sherman Act is aimed at “re- 
straints of trade.” But section 2 is aimed at 
monopoly and attempts at monopoly even 
though there may be no restraint of trade. 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act poses two tests. 
One, again, is economic—“substantially to 
lessen competition.” But the other “tend to 
create a monopoly” need not be. 

Recognizing this mutiple thrust of the 
antitrust laws, Senator Kefauver uttered 
these prophetic words in 1950: 

“Local economic independence cannot be 
preserved in the face of consolidations such 
as we have had during the past few years. 
The control of American business is steadily 
being transferred, I am sorry to have to say, 
from local communities to a few large cities 
in which central managers decide the poli- 
cies and the fate of the farflung enterprises 
they control. Millions of people depend help- 
lessly on their judgment. Through monopo- 
listic mergers the people are losing power to 
direct their own economic welfare. When 
they lose the power to direct their economic 
welfare they also lose the means to direct 
their political future.” 

There is in the antitrust law a place both 
for the political scientist and the sociologist 
in addition to the economist. Certainly anti- 
trust enforcement needs to rest on something 
more than economic gamemanship. 

When Congress wrote the antitrust laws 
it was concerned with fundamental human 
values. Somewhere along the way we seem 
to have lost sight of this fact. In this day of 
increasing concern over the fate of the in- 
dividual—his alienation from society, his 
“depersonalization” and the threat posed by 
“power structures” and “establishments”, we 
have forgotten that antitrust laws now on 
the books are tools which could be used to 
ease this aspect of today’s critical problems. It 
is a doctrine that can help close the gap be- 
tween the promise and reality of equal op- 
portunity. Antitrust is a doctrine on which 
the old right and the new left could both 
agree. 

We are concerned with rising prices—some- 
thing must be done, the cry goes, to curb 
inflation. Monetary and fiscal policies are 
proposed to cool the economy. 

But demand is not outstripping supply in 
most of our basic industries. Quite the con- 
trary. Yet our programs “aimed at inflation” 
are based on one premise—that ours is a 
supply and demand economy. The history of 
the past decade is lost on decision makers. 
In one basic industry after another prices 
have climbed upward regardless of supply and 
demand considerations. So long as we have 
concentrated industries immunized from 
competitive factors, there can be no direct 
relationship between supply and demand and 
prices. But who cries out that to fight infia- 
tion we must pursue a vigorous antitrust pol- 
icy? Certainly not the businessman or the 
Council of Economic Advisors. 

The Joint Economic Committee in its 1967 
report spoke clearly enough: 

“Antitrust must be assigned a central role 
in national economic policy of no less sig- 
nificance than monetary and fiscal policy.” 
But who has listened? 

The President of General Electric in sup- 
porting a tax increase put it quite realisti- 
cally. After speaking in favor of the proposed 
surtax, he said, “However, a slackening in 
the economy as the result of a tax increase 
would not remove the pressure to raise 
prices.” 

One way—although overlooked—to remove 
the pressure is vigorous competition among 
enough competitors to make lockstep pricing 
difficult. 

We are told also we must cool off our 
economy because we have a balance of pay- 
ments problem. I have never really under- 
stood the reasoning applied here. It seems 
to go this way—reducing demand will bring 
prices down; this will increase exports and 
decrease imports. But if reduced demand does 
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not bring down prices and selective buyers 
turn to cheaper foreign imports, aren't we 
left exactly where we started—with the addi- 
tional worry of a recession? 

But what of the foreign mergers consum- 
mated by American companies? These not 
only may have cut exports but have resulted 
in American companies importing products 
from the acquired firm. How does this move- 
ment affect our balance of payments? 

If antitrust authorities had been alert to 
the direct impact such acquisitions might 
have on our commerce, would the balance of 
payments situation be the same today? Some 
authorities also have suggested that the rigid 
price structure of our concentrated indus- 
tries may have priced us out of foreign mar- 
kets, further damaging our balance of pay- 
ments position. 

It is easy to criticize our enforcement 
agencies, but I doubt if this serves a useful 
purpose. Indeed, they show signs of recog- 
nizing the problems caused by antitrust 
neglect. 

What antitrust needs most is a consti- 
tuency and this is precisely what it lacks. 
Mergers have been promoted as the solution 
to every industry problem. But as the Wall 
Street Journal has pointed out: 

“In this general infatuation with concen- 
tration, though, no one should forget that 
not all corporate marriages are made in 
heaven. While consolidations often promote 
competition, they can at times tend to stifle 
it: the operations of some of Europe’s cart- 
els in the past are proof of that.” 

Yet the American people are being sold a 
bill of goods on the economic advantages of 
bigness for its own sake. When the antitrust 
agencies move against banks, Congress reacts 
by passing special legislation which wipes out 
pending cases. When the newspapers are 
threatened by an antitrust decision, even 
these bastions of free enterprise editorials 
come and ask for special dispensation. Every- 
one is for antitrust until it threatens their 
security. As long as we live by the code: 
“competition is fine for the other guy but 
not me” effective enforcement is most diffi- 
cult. 

The sad spectacle now occurring in the 
United States Congress in regard to quota 
legislation is further proof of the lack of a 
constituency for competition and the po- 
litical power of large economic interests. 
The same companies who deplore big 
brotherism by government have no hesi- 
tancy in asking government intervention 
when faced with effective competition. 

We are called a consumer Congress. Yet 
the basic consumer concern—price and 
quality—can be protected only by vigorous 
antitrust. And Congress has shown no 
stomach for demanding action in this field. 

Somehow or other the American public 
has not become aware of the potential for 
economic, political and social betterment 
inherent in our antitrust statutes. 

Government procurement, tax policy, some 
Securities and Exchange procedures, regu- 
lated industry activity, particularly by the 
Federal Communications Commission, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Maritime Commission, 
indicate a preoccupation with protecting the 
“ins” at the expense of the “outs.” 

And the State Department has shown a 
distinct distaste for competitive factors. it 
now has two employees working full time in 
this area although in hearings going back 
at least three years before our subcommittee, 
it has promised to review the meager re- 
sources allotted to anticompetitive problems. 
Our quinine and quinidine hearings docu- 
mented its sometimes preoccupation with 
protecting and promoting cartel-like ar- 
rangements rather than competition. 

More and more I am coming to the conclu- 
sion that the best hope for vigorous anti- 
trust activity rests with the private bar. In 
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antitrust tradition, possibly we can chain 
economic self-interest to the public interest. 

In the Congress I have introduced legisla- 
tion to strengthen private enforcement ef- 
forts. But as yet there has been no ground 
swell for its passage. I shall keep trying. 

However, in the long run, it may well be 
you who will determine the quality of com- 
petition in this country. 


TAX INCREASE IMPERATIVE NOW 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, many 
Senators have been concerned, over a 
period of many months, about the grow- 
ing evidence of dangerous economic ex- 
pansion, coupled with other disturbing 
developments in fiscal and monetary af- 
fairs. 

That concern was manifested when 
the Senate voted to approve a package 
which was offered by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] and me for 
the purpose of combining the enactment 
of the 10-percent surtax with a Federal 
spending reduction of $6 billion. 

It has now been some 3 weeks since the 
Senate expressed its concern on April 2. 
In the intervening days, many more in- 
dices have supported the thesis that time 
is running out for Congress to restore 
balance to our economic growth and 
restore fiscal and monetary stability at 
home and abroad. 

It is my hope, the Senate having al- 
ready acted, that the House will see fit 
to initiate actions permitting the early 
passage of the Senate-passed bill to im- 
pose the surtax and reduce Federal 
spending. 

There is now an urgency for action in 
the areas of taxation and reduction of 
spending which cannot be denied. In 
support of that thesis, I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to two recent events, 
the first being an article written by Lee 
M. Cohn, and published in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of April 17; the second, 
the text of a speech by Arthur M. Okun, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, before the National Press Club, 
on April 18. 

Because I believe there is much meat 
in both statements, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RECORD OUTPUT INCREASE ADDS TO INFLATION 
SPIRAL—QUARTERLY PRODUCTION UP $20 
BILLION—PATTERN CONFIRMS WHITE HOUSE 
FEARS 

(By Lee M. Cohn) 

The economy's inflationary boom is ac- 
celerating, with a record $20 billion rise in 
total production during the first three 
months of this year. 

Gross national product—total output of 
goods and services—increased to a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $827.3 billion in the 
first quarter from $807.3 billion in the last 
quarter of 1967, the Commerce Department 
estimated yesterday. 

The biggest element in the surge of GNP 
was a record $16 billion increase in spending 
by consumers, who previously had helped re- 
strain the boom by practicing an unusual 
degree of thrift. 

Two-fifths of the GNP gain was fluff. 

“Real” output in terms of physical volume 
of goods and services increased by only 1.5 
percent in the first quarter, the department 
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estimated, while price rises accounted for 
another 1 percent. 


FEARS CONFIRMED 


This pattern confirmed the Johnson ad- 
ministration’s fears of w inflation, 
and undoubtedly will be used in arguing for 
tax boosts to slow the economy’s pace. 

The $20 billion rise in dollar GNP topped 
the previous record of $18.4 billion, set in the 
fourth quarter of 1965. But in relative terms 
the January-March advance of 2.5 percent 
fell short of the record 2.7 percent increase 
in October-December of 1965. 

GNP was $61 billion, or 8 percent, higher 
in the January-March quarter than a year 
earlier. 

Government analysts emphasized that the 
estimates were based on preliminary data, 
and may be revised next month. 

If GNP continues to increase by $20 billion 
a quarter, the 1968 total will reach $865 bil- 
lion. The administration in January pre- 
dicted a rise of only $61 billion, to $846 
billion, if taxes were increased as proposed 
by President Johnson. 


INDUSTRY OUTPUT UP 


In another report yesterday, the Federal 
Reserve Board estimated that industrial pro- 
duction increased to 162.1 percent of the 
1957-59 base average in March from the Feb- 
ruary index of 161.5. 

Consumers last year saved an unusually 
large proportion of their incomes, puzzling 
analysts and helping to keep inflation from 
becoming worse than it did. 

But the GNP report showed that consum- 
ers loosened their purse strings in the first 
quarter of 1968, They saved an estimated 6.8 
percent of disposable income, down from 7.5 
percent in the last quarter of 1967. 

There are some indications that the saving 
rate may continue to decline, perhaps be- 
cause consumers feel more hopeful about 
peace in Vietnam and less worried about 
tax increases. 

Mainly because consumers bought so 
much, business inventories increased at an 
annual rate of only $3.9 billion in the first 
quarter, compared with a $9.2 billion rise in 
the fourth quarter of 1967. 

Increases in consumer spending were espe- 
cially notable for food, clothing, autos and 
furniture. Sales of imported autos reached 
an annual rate of 1 million cars for the first 
time. 

Among other elements in the first quarter 
GNP rise were these increases: 

Federal government purchases of goods and 
services, up $3.5 billion to an annual rate of 
$95.7 billion. This included an increase of 
$2.4 billion, to $76.6 billion, for defense. 

State and local government purchases, up 
$2.4 billion to $91.9 billion. 

Business fixed investment, up $3.2 billion 
to $87.2 billion. 

Housing, up $700 million to $28.3 billion. 

The surplus of exports over imports de- 
clined from a $3 billion annual rate in the 
last quarter of 1967 to $2.6 billion in the 
January-March quarter. 


CURRENT Economic ISSUES 


(Remarks by Arthur M. Okun, Chairman, 
Council of Economic Advisers, at the Na- 
tional Press Club, Washington, D.C., 
April 18, 1968) 


The buoyant economic news of the first 
quarter of 1968 could easily absorb all my 
time today. We had the lowest quarterly un- 
employment rate—3.6 percent—in more 
than 14 years. About 800,000 jobs were added 
to nonfarm payrolls. The compensation of 
workers soared $14 billion. And there was 
plenty of income for business too: early re- 
turns on profits suggest that they topped 
the record set in the fourth quarter of 1967. 
Consumers clearly never had it so good: ad- 
justed for price increases, real disposable 
income shot up 1½ percent; and this yielded 
a gain of about $35 in real income per capita. 
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At the risk of being a kill-joy, however, I 
consider it my job to point out that these 
developments are not a sound basis for a 
celebration. They represent too much good 
news. And in our present economic situa- 
tion, too much good news is bad news. 


THE FRANTIC FIRST QUARTER 


The gross national product expanded $20 
billion in the first quarter. This was the 
largest quarterly advance in our history, 
topping the previous record rise of $1814 
billion in the fourth quarter of 1965. This 
unwelcome development was no surprise. In 
his Economic Report for 1968, the President 
noted the widely-held expectations that the 
first quarter would register a record-break- 
ing advance and termed it a “record we 
could gladly do without at this time.” 

Even after correction for the disturbing 4- 
percent annual rate of price increase, real 
output grew at an annual rate of 6 percent— 
an unsustainable pace far above the 4-per- 
cent growth rate of our productive capacity. 
Construction, State and local government 
services, and other nonmanufacturing sectors 
appear to have made sensational gains. The 
advance was somewhat more moderate in 
manufacturing. But even here, output rose 
at an annual rate near 5 percent from the 
fourth quarter of 1967 to the first quarter of 
1968. New orders for durable goods in Janu- 
ary and February exceeded the fourth quar- 
ter average by more than 1 percent, and total 
manufacturers’ shipments were 3½ percent 
higher (not expressed in annual rates). 

The most striking and significant—and 
most worrisome—development was the new 
surge in consumer spending. The $16 billion 
increase in consumer outlays was by far the 
largest quarterly increase in history—the 
biggest previous jump was a mere 811½ bil- 
lion. Corrected for price increases, the annual 
growth rate of consumption in real terms was 
a fabulous 9 percent. Even though disposable 
income rose very rapidly during the quarter, 
the saving rate fell markedly from 7.5 per- 
cent to 6.8 percent of disposable income. This 
was a departure from the normal experience 
that, when income spurts, consumption tends 
to lag somewhat behind. To be sure, a part— 
although not a large part—of the jump in 
consumption reflected a catch-up of automo- 
bile purchases following the work stoppages 
of late 1967. The over-all advance in the first 
quarter inherited some extra strength from 
this legacy. 

At the same time, the first quarter made 
its own large bequest to the future through 
the performance of inventories. Despite some 
steel stockpiling, the rate of inventory in- 
vestment was an unusually low $4 billion, 
Apparently, the rapid growth of final sales 
outran businessmen's expectations; their 
stocks accordingly lagged behind their ex- 
pectations—as well as ours. Final sales rose 
$25 billion, shattering the previous record in- 
crease of $18 billion, and achieving a whop- 
ping 9 percent annual rate of growth in real 
terms. The net result is that inventory in- 
vestment is likely to rise markedly in the 
current quarter and to show more strength 
throughout the rest of 1968 than was pre- 
viously expected. 

Just as a substantial inventory buildup 
seems to lie ahead of us, so the consumer’s 
sluggishness is apparently behind us. The 
consumer's spontaneous restraint was the 
one main factor that kept the economy from 
going clear through the roof in the second 
half of 1967, and we can only regret that this 
moderating force faded from the scene in 
recent months. The saving rate is still high 
by historical standards, but that fact under- 
lines the threat that it could continue to 
drop. We may well see a retreat in consumer 
buying in April associated with the recent 
civil disorders, but that is not likely to have 
a lasting economic impact. A renewed sav- 
ings spree cannot be ruled out, but it surely 
cannot be counted on. 

The few analysts who have had difficulty 
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imagining where the growth of demand was 
going to come from in the second half of this 
year are to get their answer. It is 
a safe prediction that the forecasts of most 
economists for the remainder of 1968 are 
about to be marked up. And those economists 
who enjoy contemplating bearish possibili- 
ties will be obliged to speculate increasingly 
on the longer-run unknowns of 1969 and 
1970. 
THE SURGE SINCE MID-1967 


The gains of the first quarter should be 
viewed, not in isolation, but as an extension 
and further acceleration of the economic 
upsurge of the second half of 1967. Since 
mid-1967, GNP has risen $52 billion—the 
biggest dollar advance ever in three quar- 
ters—and the annual rate of real growth 
has been 5 percent. There are some interest- 
ing comparisons and contrasts between this 
latest period and the three-quarter boom 
from the second quarter of 1965 to the first 
quarter of 1966. 

Both periods are marked by a sharp ac- 
celeration of prices, an upsurge in interest 
rates, and a worsening of our international 
trade position. Loosely speaking, in the 1965- 
66 interval, over-all price increases stepped 
up from a 2 percent to a 3 percent rate; key 
private interest rates rose between one-half 
and one percentage point, generally crossing 
5 percent; and net exports fell from $8 billion 
to $6 billion. In the most recent interval, 
over-all price increases have moved from a 
2-plus percent to a 4 percent rate; private 
interest rates have again gone up between a 
half and a full point and are now generally at 
or above 6 percent; and our net exports have 
nosedived from $514 billion to $214 billion. 
On each count, the deterioration has been at 
least as great in the more recent period. And 
because we were starting from a worse posi- 
tion on each front in 1967, we could not as 
readily afford the setbacks. 

The composition of demand shows marked 
differences in the two periods. In the 1965-66 
boom, strong pressures were concentrated in 
the capital goods and the defense industries; 
in contrast, now we have what my colleague 
James Duesenberry has labeled a “well- 
balanced excess” across the board. And be- 
cause the excess is well-balanced, it may be 
less dramatic and less conspicuous. The fact 
that manufacturing is not leading the parade 
today may also make our excssive strength 
less obvious. The current situation is not an 
investment boom, or a defense boom, or a 
housing boom, or a consumer boom. But it 
adds up to an over-all boom. Or if it is not a 
boom, it is surely the most vigorous and the 
most dangerous non-boom that this economy 
has ever experienced. 

One major difference between the two 
periods is that the current episode was 
fundamentally avoidable. It was predicted 
by economists, an adequate fiscal remedy was 
prescribed by the President, and legislative 
action could have been taken in time to hold 
the growth of demand to a moderate and 
healthy pace. In the summer and fall of 
1965—even after the first supplemental 
budget request for Vietnam was announced— 
the surge that lay ahead was not accurately 
foreseen by the experts. In part, the speed and 
extent of the defense buildup were under- 
estimated. In part, the private economy’s 
response was not fully gauged. That fish got 
away from CEA and the economics profession 
at large—at least it eluded the hook for some 
months. 

Again speaking for CEA and for the ma- 
jority of professional economic forecasters, I 
can say that the most recent upsurge was 
caught promptly and adroitly. Fifteen months 
ago, our 1967 Report sketched the outlines. 
Last August, Gardner Ackley detailed the 
outlook and the case for the tax increase in 
testimony before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. After eight months, Ackley’s analysis 
and the statements of most of the economists 
who appeared before Ways and Means read 
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very well today—much better than we have a 
right to expect in the economic outlook busi- 
ness. The profession may have been lucky to 
do so well; but the Nation was unlucky that 
we were right and that our advice was not 
heeded promptly. 

Let me point out one other major differ- 
ence between the two periods of upsurge. By 
April 1966, fiscal action had been taken to 
slow down the economy—not as large or as 
timely as would have been ideal, but never- 
theless a significant move. Meanwhile, 
monetary policy had become sharply re- 
strictive. As a result, a decisive economic 
slow-down was already in the works two years 
ago. 

It is not in the works now. Major fiscal 
action is still to come. Monetary policy has 
been appropriately adjusted in the direction 
of restraint; but the Federal Reserve has 
wisely taken gradual measured steps, recog- 

the uneven impact of an extremely 
tight credit policy. 

In absence of tax action or a big dose of 
added monetary restraint, an excessive rate 
of economic growth would be in prospect as 
far as one could see out to the horizon. 
Fueled by a large Federal deficit at high em- 
ployment and not checked by a credit 
squeeze, the economy would probably con- 
tinue to exceed reasonable speed limits. 
Although not every quarter would match the 
$20 billion jump of the frantic first, output 
would most probably continue to outpace 
our productive capacity and prices would 
keep accelerating. Ultimately, credit would 
be likely to tighten enough to bring demand 
under control; but such a development could 
repeat the unhappy side-effects of 1966 on 
homebuilding and on the course of financial 
markets. That act should not get an encore. 


FISCAL POLICY AND PEACE 


In the past few weeks, many questions 
about the outlook and the fiscal program 
have focused on the possibility of peace. 
These questions recognize that the need for 
higher taxes stems directly from our extraor- 
dinary defense expenditures in Southeast 
Asia. As the President has repeatedly made 
clear, the tax hike is required to finance the 
war responsibly and equitably. 

Our fiscal policy, however, must be geared 
to the hard realities of the present wartime 
situation—not to our hopes and wishes for 
peace. And the hard realities embodied in 
our best current estimates for fiscal 1969 
show special Vietnam budgetary costs of $28.9 
billlon—$2.6 billion above the January 
Budget program. 

Even a complete cessation of hostilities 
would not, in itself, immediately or dramatic- 
ally change the outlook for defense outlays 
and obligations or their impact on the 
economy. When a secure and durable set- 
tlement permits our armed forces to be with- 
drawn from Southeast Asia and released into 
civilian life, then and only then will there be 
a major downward movement in the defense 
budget. We are planning—as we are all pray- 
ing—for that day. When it comes, we will be 
ready to seize the bright opportunities for 
peacetime prosperity with a timely adjust- 
ment in fiscal policy. If we should be delight- 
fully surprised by the sudden development of 
a secure peace, no American would be em- 
barrassed by an early repeal of the tax sur- 
charge. The enactment of an urgent wartime 
tax increase would not lock us into an in- 
appropriate peacetime tax policy. 

DEMAND AND INFLATION 

Is the tax surcharge an effective weapon 
against inflation? That is the key question 
about the fiscal program that I am asked 
again and again. Nearly everyone under- 
stands and agrees that the tax increase will 
moderate the growth of demand. What needs 
to be made clear is that a little extra demand 
makes a big difference in our price perform- 
ance. 


The broad contours of price movements 
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during the 1960’s demonstrate the link be- 
tween the pressure of spending and inflation. 
Until 1965, both consumer and over-all prices 
crept up at an average rate slightly above 
1 percent a year; there was essentially com- 
plete stability in average industrial wholesale 
prices. Prices accelerated with the surge in 
demand in late 1965 and early 1966. Then 
they slowed down once again when demand 
paused in the first half of 1967. In that pe- 
riod, both consumer prices and the GNP price 
deflator rose at a rate of about 2 percent, 
and wholesale industrial prices were again on 
a plateau. The upswing in demand since mid- 
1967 has produced our present disturbing 4 
percent rate of price increase. 

Surely, cost-push factors account for some 
of our price hikes; abuses of market power 
are reflected in other price increases and in 
excessive wage increases. But these forces 
were operating last year too. The difference 
between the price record of early 1967 and 
that of early 1968 can be adequately sum- 
marized in one word demand. I am prepared 
to attribute easily 2 percent, probably 2 
percent, and conceivably even 3 percent o 
our current 4-percent rate of price increase 
to cost-push, stressing that much of our 
present cost-push is the hangover from 
earlier demand-pull, But the remaining por- 
tion of our price increases—the accelera- 
tion—is the result of the buildup of demand 
pressures on our resources. When the Nation 
tries to spend more than it can readily pro- 
duce, the excess spills over into inflation. 

Our current pressures om resources may 
not be fully apparent to the naked eye. At 
least in manufacturing, the operating rates 
of plant and equipment are moderate. Bot- 
tlenecks and shortages are not widespread. 
To some extent, the very absence of signifi- 
cant shortages and bottlenecks refiects the 
fact that prices are rising. The people who 
are willing and able to pay higher prices are 
getting the goods they want and need. The 
employers who are to pay higher 
wages are, by and large, able to recruit labor. 

Our unemployment data do, however, in- 
dicate the demand-pull pressures, The mar- 
ket for adult male labor is tighter today 
than at any time since World War II. For 
the more than half of our civilian labor force 
consisting of men of age 25 and over, the 
unemployment rate was 1.8 percent in March. 
That figure has never been lower in the 20 
years that this statistic has been compiled. 
As of mid-1965, it was 2.7 percent; it was 2.3 
percent in March 1966. That rate has been 
under 2.0 percent for the past 4 months in 
a row. Only in two months from 1948 through 
mid-1967 was the unemployment rate for 
men below 2 percent. 

It may seem surprising that the unemploy- 
ment rate for men is lower now than during 
the Korean war, even though the over-all 
unemployment rate is not nearly as low. Re- 
cently, improved employment opportunities 
have attracted women and young people into 
the labor force in large numbers, Unemploy- 
ment is substantial among these groups, and 
statistically this prevents a sharp decline in 
over-all unemployment. The increased par- 
ticipation of women in the work force is not 
merely a statistical phenomenon: it does 
genuinely help to relieve pressures on labor 
markets. Still, women and youths are not 
fully substitutable for men in many jobs. 

The battle for price stability must be 
waged on many fronts: these include enlist- 
ing the cooperation of management and or- 
ganized labor, breaking bottlenecks and im- 
proving structural efficiency throughout the 
economy, and educating the public on the 
importance of making the turn toward price 
stability. But the battle cannot be won 
without bringing demand under control. 
Surging demand has been the cause of ac- 
celerating prices; moderation of demand is 
the main element in the remedy. And the tax 
surcharge is the key to moderating demand. 

The tax surcharge will not stop inflationary 
tendencies in their tracks. Today’s demand- 
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pull will be tomorrow's cost-push. But the 
sooner demand-pull is ended, the sooner 
price increases can decelerate. Moderation of 
demand will permit a turnaround—a decisive 
first step on the road back from an unac- 
ceptable 4 percent rate of price increase to 
reasonable price stability at high employ- 
ment. 

We have already seen the costs of delay 
build up gradually to a huge sum, This is 
not a case where the next straw is likely to 
break the camel’s back. A better analogy 
may be a fat lady munching candy. Nobody 
can promise her a lovely figure overnight if 
she stops nibbling. Nobody can legitimately 
warn her that one more piece would do incal- 
culable damage. And foregoing the candy 
means sacrificing a lot of fun in the short 
run. But the more she overindulges, the 
more serious the risks become. The time to 
stop our economic overindulgence is now. 

Speaking autobiographically for a mo- 
ment, I feel a strong personal commitment 
to the proud tradition of CEA when I argue 
the case for a rational fiscal policy. The 
stabilization policies of the past 7 years have 
made an important contribution to the Na- 
tion’s outstanding record of economic growth 
and prosperity. The policies applied since 
1961 have been far from perfect: they lagged 
behind when stimulus was needed in 1962 
and 1963; they lagged on the side of restraint 
in 1965-66, and again in recent months. But 
the successes far outweigh the shortcomings. 

Most important, the fiscal policies recom- 
mended by the Council and adopted by the 
President have faced up realistically to the 
twin economic dangers of inadequate de- 
mand and excessive demand. When the so- 
called “New Economics” was born in the 
Heller Council, our sluggish economy needed 
stimulus. But even then it was clearly rec- 
ognized that the sky was not the limit. The 
goal was to achieve the fullest possible util- 
ization of resources without sacrificing es- 
sential price stability. The original employ- 
ment goal set by the Heller Council was a 4- 
percent unemployment rate—an interim 
target which could be made more ambitious 
if our price performance at high employment 
proved to be satisfactory. 

In fact, our price performance has not 
been acceptable in recent years. In October 
1966, my predecessor Gardner Ackley deliv- 
ered the verdict that additional stimulus to 
over-all demand would have unacceptable 
inflationary consequences and was not the 
appropriate way to push down unemploy- 
ment further. To deal with the remaining 
unemployment, he argued, the Nation must 
rely on manpower policies pinpointed at the 
hard-core jobless. That verdict remains 
thoroughly valid today. 

The “New Economics” can work both ways 
on demand—for restraint as well as for stim- 
ulus. Indeed, it must work both ways. It is 
our political process that is challenged to 
make effective a responsive and responsible 
two-way fiscal policy. 

International Aspects 

Our present balance of payments situa- 
tion dramatically underlines the need for 
responsible restraining fiscal policies. Without 
action on taxes, we would face serious risks 
on the international monetary front, and 
these in turn could imperil our prosperity. I 
have stressed the domestic reasons for com- 
bating inflation, however, because these are 
in themselves sufficient and compelling. This 
Nation surely is capable of practicing good 
economic policies on its own, quite apart 
from the pleas of international bankers or 
the nightmare of a world monetary crisis, 

The President’s program of fiscal restraint 
is not a sacrificial offering to foreign finan- 
ciers. Rather it is a program to insure a sound 
and durable American prosperity, which will 
therefore strengthen our balance of pay- 
ments. As the President recently put it: “The 
steps that we must take to convince the 
world are exactly the steps we must take to 
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sustain our own economic strength here at 
home.” 

The picture of a soggy U.S. economy being 
put through the wringer for balance of pay- 
ments reasons comes straight out of a fairy- 
tale. The tax increase should help us to cor- 
rect for our recent overindulgence, but it is 
not putting the economy on a starvation 
diet. It will permit the solid growth we want 
and need, For the second half of 1968, we 
should be aiming at a moderate growth rate 
somewhat smaller than the growth of our 
potential. We need that moderation to 
achieve a timely turn toward price stability. 
It is a prudent investment in the foundation 
of our prosperity for the years ahead. 

If Congress promptly enacts the President’s 
10% surcharge proposal, we should be able 
to enjoy good economic news without major 
worries about too much good news. And as a 
tiny personal fringe benefit of the tax in- 
crease, I would certaintly enjoy the opportu- 
nity to devote my public remarks to other is- 
sues of economic policy. 


FEDERAL BUDGET RECEIPTS 
AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, you 
and I and many other citizens have just 
been through the annual exercise of 
computing and paying our individual in- 
come taxes to the Federal Government. 
Coincidentally, the Council of Economic 
Advisers has issued its April report of 
“Economic Indicators.” 

Among the statistical information con- 
tained in this publication are tables on 
page 36 which show the sources of Fed- 
eral budget receipts and show Federal 
expenditures by function. It is interest- 
ing to note that in every year since 
1958—the year in which the statistics 
begin —receipts from individual income 
taxes have been exceeded by expendi- 
tures for national defense—and this does 
not include interest paid on the national 
debt which is caused primarily by war 
and defense. 

I think that if the people of America 
would become aware that every penny of 
individual income taxes they pay is spent 
for war and defense, our political leaders 
might be persuaded to pursue public pol- 
icies designed to seek peace and to mini- 
mize our participation in foreign con- 
flicts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that portions of the tables I have 
mentioned be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{In billions} 


Individual National defense 
income taxes expenditures 


$34.7 $44.5 
36.7 46.7 
40.7 45.8 
41.3 47.5 
45.6 51.2 
47.6 52.2 
48.7 53.7 
48.8 49.6 
55. 4 56. 8 
61.5 70. 1 
67.7 76.5 


RECENT ADDRESS BY MRS. ANNA 
ROOSEVELT HALSTED BEFORE 
IMPORTANT INTERNATIONALISTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, our 
country has long shown its concern for 
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the dignity of man. It has served as a 
source of inspiration to other freedom- 
seeking peoples in other lands. 

One of the distinguished Americans 
now serving on the President’s Commis- 
sion for the Observance of the Interna- 
tional Human Rights Year is Mrs. Anna 
Roosevelt Halsted, vice chairman of the 
group. She is working to help to keep 
the world more aware of the need to 
ratify the human rights conventions and 
logically affirm our Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Mrs. Halsted, selected earlier this year 
by President Lyndon Johnson to the 
Commission, presented on April 9 an ex- 
emplary report of that organization’s 
efforts in tue crusade for the universal 
recognition of human dignity and human 
rights. She appeared at a meeting of 
United Nations representatives of the 
Council of Organizations, U.N.A.-U.S.A., 
in New York City. 

Her message coupled with her broad 
knowledge in the field of human rights 
qualifies her for her role in this search 
for better understanding of the princi- 
ples of human rights. 

Therefore, Mrs. Halsted’s views deserve 
to be read and considered by all persons 
concerned with this most important sub- 
ject. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH By Mrs. ANNA ROOSEVELT HALSTED TO 
ANNUAL PLENARY LUNCHEON MEETING 
CONFERENCE OF U.N. REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE COUNCIL OF ORGANIZATIONS, UN. A- 
U.S.A., APRIL 9, 1968, CARNEGIE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CENTER, NEW YORK CITY 


I am grateful for this invitation to address 
this hard-working group of important inter- 
nationalists, and for your support of the 
goals of the President's Commission for the 
Observance of Human Rights Year 1968. 

I believe that all of us feel very humble 
today and have done so since last Thursday 
evening’s tragedy when Dr. King was killed: 
humble because of the emotional realization 
of what Dr. King stood for in our own hearts, 
minds and hopes, and humble because we 
were reminded too forcefully that there are 
not many of us in this world who can truth- 
fully say that they have completely and 
selflessly lived their convictions 24 hours a 
day, day in and day out. 

At the 1966 White House Conference to 
Fulfill These Rights Mrs. King said: “When 
you feel what you are doing is right, you are 
ready for the rough times when they come, 
and you face them and accept them. You 
learn too, that the bad times do not last 
forever and you know that they are part of 
the price you must pay for the privilege of 
standing by your convictions.” 

These words spell courage but they also 
emphasize moral integrity in a world where 
too many human beings have grown cynical 
and aloof through complications of learning 
to live with ever-growing technological de- 
velopments—developments which are touch- 
ing the lives of almost all human beings 
throughout the world; developments which 
must be matched with human rights in their 
broadest sense if we are not to become lop- 
sided and unbalanced. 

As you know we commemorate the 20th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Univeral 
Declaration of Human Rights, one of the first 
acts of the United Nations to fulfill the 
promises made in San Francisco concern- 
ing human rights and one in which my 
mother played a vital role. My interest and 
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concern in Human Rights Year stems from 
the influence of both of my parents who 
worked throughout their lifetimes for human 
dignity and equal opportunity for mankind 
at home and abroad. It also stems from the 
historical fact that our country is founded on 
the principle of human rights on a universal 
scale. 

Thomas Jefferson expressed this faith 
when he predicted that the “fire of freedom 
and human rights“ from American shores 
would be “lighted up in other regions of 
the earth.” 

Our last five American presidents have re- 
affirmed this belief in the inter-relationship 
between international human rights and 
American national interest. 

This year President Johnson in signing the 
Executive Order establishing the President's 
Commission for the Observance of Human 
Rights Year 1968 declared: “We can lead 
by example. Peace is the spur. If nations are 
not to rely forever on a fragtle balance of 
fears they must find confidence in making 
justice the guiding principle of their na- 
tional and international affairs.” 

The purpose of this commemoration, in the 
words of President Johnson is “to use this 
occasion to deepen our commitment to the 
defense of human rights and to strengthen 
our efforts in a full and effective realization 
both among our own people and among all 
peoples of the United Nations.” I do not 
need to remind you that there is consider- 
able effort required on both scores—at home 
and abroad. 

“Where, after all, do universal human 
rights begin?” My mother posed this question 
in a speech in 1958 and she answered it this 
way: “In small places, close to home—so 
close and so small that they cannot be seen 
on any map of the world. Yet they are the 
world of the individual person; the neigh- 
borhood he lives in; the school or college he 
attends; the factory, firm or office where he 
works. Such are the places where every man, 
woman and child seeks equal justice, equal 
opportunity, equal dignity without discrim- 
ination. Unless these rights have meaning 
there, they have little meaning anywhere. 
Without concerted citizen action to uphold 
them close to home, we shall look in vain for 
progress in the larger world.” 

A seventy-five year old friend of Mother's 
phoned me from her hospital bed last Sun- 
day evening (just hours before she was to 
have one leg amputated because of gangrene 
caused by years of diabetes) to say that 
she found herself continually thinking of 
Mother and the many times she had heard 
Mother warn that unless this country moved 
faster than it was to rectify the economic 
and social problems existing in our inner 
cities that violence such as most people could 
not even imagine happening here would 
occur, 

Now, ten years after Mother answered her 
own question, we are still seeking to reach 
that world of the individual person—we 
are trying in the crowded urban areas of 
our own country as well as in the fields of 
other lands around the world, through eco- 
nomic aid and know-how. 

The President’s Commission, charged with 
creating a better understanding of the prin- 
ciples of human rights, can aid in that search 
to reach the individual person. 

This is a tall order. But it is not an im- 
possible one. 

We are still faced with the barriers of re- 
sistance built up over the years—sometimes 
through misunderstanding, ignorance, or 
prejudice, sometimes through our own mis- 
takes. 

Dr. Gunner Myrdal, the Swedish econo- 
mist and sociologist, whose book of 30 years 
ago “An American Dilemma” anticipated the 
racial conflicts of today, has a new book called 
“Asian drama: an inquiry into the poverty 
of nations.” In it, Mr, Myrdal describes the 
Americans of today as powerful and dan- 
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gerous strangers, they are “white devils,” a 
concept he says, with a long tradition in the 
Asia of which he writes. 

In our own backyard, we know too well the 
explosive violence of peoples denied their 
inherent rights—their human rights if you 
will—through discriminatory barriers that 
lock them into despair and hopelessness. 

One of the strongest of these barriers at 
home is the economic one—the barrier that 
keeps people from decent jobs because of 
the color of their skin or their national origin 
or their religion or their sex. 

We have a law on the statute books—Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964—which 
prohibits discriminatory employment prac- 
tices—but it takes more than a law as the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
which administers that law can substantiate. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission held hearings in New York City last 
January to explore why companies produc- 
ing so great a share of the Nation’s goods 
and services are producing so little in terms 
of equal employment opportunities. 

With a few notable and encouraging ex- 
ceptions, EEOC found that industry’s con- 
tribution has largely been limited to paper 
compliance, paper pledges and future inten- 
tions. 

Despite a high concentration of Negro, 
Puerto Rican and Jewish workers, the lead- 
ing white collar industries have largely ig- 
nored this valuable minority resource. 

Lagging behind in our own country in 
terms of human rights, we are reinforcing 
in the eyes of the world the unfortunate 
picture as portrayed by Dr. Myrdal, by inac- 
tion on universal rights proposals. 

Encouraging internationally is the fact 
that the Universal Declaration has now be- 
come what is known as a part of Customary 
International Law which means that when 
a law becomes custom (a custom within a 
country) it tends to automatically become 
binding. 


The UN has also developed more specific 
human rights conventions, including conven- 
tions against genocide, slavery, and forced 
labor, the convention on the political rights 
of women and the convention on elimination 
of racial discrimination and against religious 
intolerance. 

But agreements—just like laws—are effec- 
tive only when they are implemented. 

Usually we think in terms of righting a 
wrong with the familiar phrase there ought 
to be law.” And we undertake to organize and 
make speeches and write to the Congress and 
letters to the editor urging legislative action. 
But once the law is passed, too many Ameri- 
cans assume that they have achieved their 
goal—that the power of the law will right 
the wrong or prevent a wrong. 

It just doesn’t work that way. 

Laws—agreements—conventions must be 
carried out on a day to day basis, for the 
task of securing the rights of the people is 
never finished and we can never claim to 
have achieved perfection. Accepting this day 
to day task also means accepting the close 
correlation between human rights at the in- 
ternational level and human rights and civil 
rights at home. 

In countries without a long tradition of 
human rights, international conventions can 
serve as a guide to achievement of human 
rights. 

Here at home, the ratification of human 
rights conventions, coupled with strong 
measures to ameliorate our own difficulties, 
will show other countries that we mean what 
we say; that the United States is not only 
founded on the principles of universal rights 
but that it also continues to perfect freedom 
within its own boundaries. Action on such a 
dual purpose program can have far-reaching 
effects in our search for peace at home and 
abroad, 

Other nations have been ratifying conven- 
josie over the years but not the United 

tates. 
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Genocide has been made an international 
crime by 71 nations. 

Forced labor by 78; slavery by 70. Out of 
122 Member States in the United Nations, 
only eight have failed to ratify any human 
rights convention. The United States is next 
to the bottom of the list having finally rati- 
fied the convention against slavery last 
December. 

As you know, in 1963, a new effort got 
under way with the formation of a coalition 
of 51 organizations to urge the U.S. to re- 
join the movement that we ourselves had 
started in 1776. And they made impressive 
progress. 

Nevertheless, the Genocide Convention has 
been before the Senate since 1949, so has 
the convention on Freedom of Association 
and Right to Organize. The Senate has had 
before it since 1963 the Conventions on Po- 
litical Rights for Women and the Conven- 
tion concerning the Abolition of Forced 
Labor. 

Still not submitted to the Senate for rati- 
fication are the Convention on Discrimina- 
tion in respect to Employment and Occupa- 
tion (adopted in 1958), the Convention on 
Equal Remuneration for Men and Women 
for work of Equal Value (adopted in 1960), 
the Convention against Discrimination in 
Education, and the Convention on Elimina- 
tion of All Forms of Racial Discrimination— 
adopted by the General Assembly in 1965 
and signed by the United States as a UN 
member nation. 

With this still unfinished business to face, 
we must also face the fact that “human 
rights” have taken on new dimensions in 
this year of 1968. In addition to the most 
obvious human rights needs among our 
minorities and poor are others which affect 
us all but about which we do little. A few 
of these are: 

Radioactive wastes from atomic power 
plants may be unleashing a Pandora’s box 
of poison. 

Air pollution from our industrial society— 
and water pollution that is sealing off our 
rivers and lakes from recreational activities, 
and the preservation of wild life are all a 
part of that world of the individual person 
where universal human rights begin. 

Such issues are raised by scientific and 
technological developments and may soon 
reach the danger stage not only in terms 
of our own country but in terms of our in- 
ternational relations. We have only to recall 
the controversy that developed over the 
hydrogen bomb accidentally dropped from 
a U.S. plane off the coast of Portugal or the 
equally dangerous situation when we lost 
nuclear warheads around Iceland. 

The important role of organizations such 
as yours was clearly illustrated at the UN’s 
founding conference when pressure from 
the people asserted through their group and 
organization leaders compelled the states- 
men who were drafting the UN charter to 
include the commitment to protect human 
rights. That commitment, however, unless 
it is brought home in continuous and 
meaningful ways to people in this country 
as well as throughout the world is merely a 
paper pledge. 

We as citizens speaking through our vol- 
untary organizations must convince our 
duly elected representatives to translate this 
commitment into practice. This means edu- 
cating public opinion about human rights 
conventions. It means convincing the Sen- 
ate to proceed with the unfinished business 
of ratifying the conventions. 

Educationally it means that the UN and 
human rights must come to life as a day to 
day process of living: come to life for school 
children as well as their parents. There is 
much to be proud of in our history and ac- 
complishments. The task is to find the way, 
as we teach, to bring together the past, the 
present and the possibilities for the future— 
relating all this to the responsibilities of 
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each citizen, not only to learn but also to 
act. 

All of these are problems which offer chal- 
lenges to the President’s Commission. At its 
first meeting some of these were discussed. 
At our meeting next week there will be re- 
ports from those members who have been 
most active, and further plans will get 
underway. One point came out clearly at the 
first meeting: that was the importance for 
members of the Commission to work 
through and with organizations such as 
yours; with those of you who are at the 
United Nations as well as with members of 
your organizations who work in human 
rights fields at all levels at home. 

Whatever may be the answer to the many 
problems we face today both at home and 
abroad “business as usual” is not the way 
to solve them, 

We might well say that the year 1968, 
marking the 20th anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, is a good time to begin. 


SMALL BUSINESS EXPORT TRADE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. HARTKE, Mr. President, for the 
past couple of weeks I have been receiv- 
ing calls from the press, from Members 
of Congress, from interested business- 
men, and from a wide variety of sources 
concerning reports that I intend soon to 
introduce a bill providing for the devel- 
opment of structures to be known as 
Small Business Export Trade Corpora- 
tions. Much of the interest has derived 
from an article by H. J. Maidenberg in 
the New York Times of April 14 entitled 
“Small Units for Exports Suggested.” 

As the Times article notes, the basis 
upon which the bill is being drafted is 
the considerable experience, over some 15 
years, of Eugene M. Lang, of the Re- 
sources & Facilities Corp. Mr. Lang orig- 
inally conceived the outlines of the pro- 
posal several years ago and on April 10, 
1963, discussed it before the Small Busi- 
ness Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In order that my colleagues may be 
more fully aware of the nature of the 
legislation I intend to offer, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Maidenberg’s 
article may appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMALL UNITS FOR Exports SUGGESTED 
(By H. J. Maidenberg) 

A bill aimed at alleviating the nation’s 
balance-of-payments problem and also in- 
troducing small business to the advantages 
of overseas trade is being prepared by Sena- 
tor Vance Hartke, Democrat of Indiana. 

It would group five or more small and 
intermediate-size manufacturers into Small 
Business Export Trade Corporations. These 
units, modeled partly on existing Small 
Business Investment Corporations, would 
then receive most of the benefits available 
to larger concerns engaged in foreign trade. 

The idea was developed by Eugene M. 
Lang, president of the Resources and Facili- 
ties Corporation (REFAC), several years ago. 
Mr. Lang, interviewed here the other day, 
declared: 

“Under the past and present Administra- 
tions, proposals for export expansion have, 
in a practical sense, almost always com- 
pletely ignored the vast potential offered by 
the products and know-how of more than 
200,000 small businesses. 

“The thinking of policy makers has been 
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and still is big business oriented. What will 
help the overseas programs of industrial 
giants does not solve the difficulties that 
keep small manufacturers from foreign mar- 
kets. Small business problems cannot be 
solved in big business te: Yd 


COMPLETE RESPONSIBILITY 


Based in large measure on REFAC's 18 
years of representing small business inter- 
ests in many foreign lands, the Small Busi- 
ness Export Trade Corporations should as- 
sure the units suitable operating facilities 
and staff on a capital investment of at least 
$100,000. 

Mr. Lang said the SBETC, “operating at 
its own risk and expenses, would have com- 
plete export responsibility for its clients; 
negotiate and administer all license and 
joint-venture projects, and police the over- 
seas work and interests of clients.” 

Any legislation, Mr. Lang continued, 
should provide for any capital losses to be 
deducted from ordinary income by SBETC 
investors under the same procedures fol- 
lowed by Small Business Investment Cor- 
porations. 

In addition, SBETC profits would be taxed 
at Western Hemisphere corporation rates (38 
per cent), except for profits on exports to 
member countries of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trades. 

Foreign income blocked abroad should not 
be taxable until it could be repatriated. Such 
funds, Mr. Lang said, could be invested in 
the licensed or joint ventures (and only in 
such enterprises) producing the blocked in- 
come. 

Other features of the proposed legislation, 
which is also being studied by some mem- 
bers of the House, would permit the creation 
of a bad debt reserve of up to 50 per cent of 
the uninsured and unsecured amounts of ex- 
port receivables at the end of each fiscal 
year, to a maximum of $50,000 for each 
SBETC member in the unit. 

Mr. Lang noted that many overseas ven- 
tures often do not require any financial out- 
lays. “A joint venture can often be set up 
abroad with only the investment of know- 
how,” he explained. “REFAC has partici- 
pated—and learned from its mistakes—by 
helping several hundred small manufac- 
turers to license or assemble their products, 
or engage in joint ventures in 31 lands, 
developed and undeveloped, since 1952. 

“The total dollar feedback to our country 
from dividends, royalties, engineering fees 
and profits since then is more than $100- 
million,” he said. As participants in these 
ventures abroad, REFAC grosses about $6- 
million a year. 

EXAMPLE CITED 


Most small manufacturers cannot afford 
or do not know how to establish themselves 
in foreign markets, he said. “One outfit was 
ready to sell copies of a product design to a 
Japanese concern for $25,000. They thought 
the deal was terrific—$25,000 for photostats. 
No thought was given to the possibility that 
the product could eventually be sold in this 
country.” 

REFAC'’s Tokyo office learned of the deal, 
Mr. Lang went on, and made an arrangement 
under which the manufacturers now receive 
4 per cent of the Japanese concern’s sales 
of the product on a royalty basis, after hav- 
ing received $100,000 as an initial payment. 


RICHARD M. NIXON SPEAKS WITH 
COURAGE AND CANDOR 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the cour- 
age and candor which have marked the 
recent statements by Richard M. Nixon 
deserve the attention and commendation 
of all thoughtful Americans of both par- 
ties. 

At a time when presidential aspirants 
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are scurrying across the face of America, 
each seeking to outpromise the other 
with pledges of billions of Federal dollars 
committed to the problems of the cities, 
Dick Nixon’s blunt refusal to join the 
game is as praiseworthy as is his expo- 
sure of such promises as “dishonest and 
a cruel delusion.” 

No segment of our society, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will more quickly recognize the 
rightness of Mr. Nixon’s stand than the 
responsible leaders of the Negro com- 
munity. They understand that the bit- 
terness and frustration which has flared 
into violence, looting, arson, and murder 
have in part resulted from unfulfilled and 
unfulfillable promises—promises cyni- 
cally made in the name of political ex- 
pediency. 

It is a serious matter, Mr. President, to 
break a promise; but it is a greater fault 
to make a promise which cannot be re- 
deemed. 

At the same time, Mr. Nixon has called 
for an $8 billion cut in the Federal budg- 
et to prevent this Nation from “hurtling 
down the path toward the worst economic 
crisis of the postwar period.” 

Clearly, Dick Nixon has taken a long, 
hard look at two of the major problems 
imperiling America and has reached 
some hard conclusions. He recognizes 
that the social and economic ills which 
beset the Nation’s cities must be cured, 
but he rejects the massive dosage of Fed- 
eral dollars which can only raise new 
false hopes which have already been 
dashed “on the concrete of reality.” 

And he recognizes that unless there 
is a severe limitation by the President 
on Government spending the country 
faces what William McChesney Martin, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
has termed “uncontrollable recession or 
uncontrollable inflation.” 

It is significant that Mr. Nixon insists 
that the President must assign the places 
where the budget is to be cut. This ac- 
cords with the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921 and with our system of Gov- 
ernment. The President occupies the 
one seat in Government from which such 
readjustments can be made; only he has 
all the facts, only he can weigh the 
relative urgency of thousands of pro- 
grams; only he can assign meaningful 
priorities. 

No single Member of the Congress and 
no committee or group of committees is 
in a position to make such recommenda- 
tions. It is the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent. If he shirks it, as Mr. Nixon re- 
minds us, history will not judge him 
kindly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, news 
accounts of Mr. Nixon’s two remarkable 
speeches over the past weekend, together 
with an editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star of yesterday which couples 
the grave warnings of Chairman Martin 
with those of Mr. Nixon and concludes: 

Comments such as these add up to an 
unpopular version of the state of the union. 
But we think it is a responsible version. 
Furthermore, it should not be forgotten that 
it will be the little people—the poor and 
those living on savings and pensions—who 
will suffer most cruely if the warnings go 


unheeded and if the dire prophecies are 
fulfilled. 


There being no objection, the articles 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
From the Washington Post, Apr. 21, 1968] 


Poor-Arp Promises Irk Nrxon—Says NEEDY 
ARE MISLED BY POLITICIANS 
(By Ward Just) 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 20.—Richard M. 
Nixon asserted today that politicians’ prom- 
ises of billions to rebuild America’s cities were 
“dishonest and a cruel delusion” and de- 
clared he would not join in that game 
“whether it costs the election or not.” 

He made it clear he supported programs to 
aid the poor, but said that large Federal out- 
lays were not now feasible. He said that such 
programs “made good headlines” but until 
the time came when money could be diverted 
from the Vietnam war he would not join the 
“parade of candidates” offering dollar solu- 
tions, 

At a press conference prior to a meeting 
with Minneapolis business and industrial 
leaders, the former Vice President named 
Democrat Sens. Robert F. Kennedy and 
Eugene J. McCarthy as examples of politicians 
who have made such promises. 

He said he did not know the position held 
by Republican Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller. 
On Thursday before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in Washington, Rocke- 
feller proposed expenditures of $150 billion 
over the next 10 years for urban reconstruc- 
tion, 

Nixon put his remarks in the context of 
what he called “one of the greatest financial 
crises in our history.” He implied that the 
economy could not support the kind of pro- 
posals his opponents were suggesting. 

Echoing a favorite line of former Repub- 
lican presidential candidate George Romney, 
the Michigan Governor, Nixon said that mon- 
ey alone would not improve the lot of Ne- 
groes. 

What was required for the Negro, he said, 
was a sense of “dignity” which would come 
with “respect” from the white community. 

“I am not prepared to say that we should 
give the Negro a certain program in order to 
buy his allegiance,” he said. 

He spoke of the “family budget,” which he 
contended would erode as the dollar weak- 
ened. “I am not going to join those candi- 
dates who are promising more and more 
billions.” 

At another point he said: “I am going to 
tell it like it is.” 

Nixon asserted that Negroes with whom 
he has talked agree with him. “Negro lead- 
ers know they have been taken to the moun- 
tain top only to look into the valley of 
despair. 

The former Vice President, now the only 
announced candidate for the Republican 
presidential nomination, appeared by his re- 
marks to foreclose the possibility that he 
would propose any massive Federal urban 
programs in an election year in which the 
urban crisis is a principle campaign issue. 

His remarks came as he embarked on his 
first extensive campaign swing since Presi- 
dent Johnson’s withdrawal on March 31 and 
the assassination of the Rev. Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. on April 4. 

When President Johnson announced the 
bombing restrictions over North Vietnam and 
the prospect of peace talks, Nixon said he 
would observe a “moratorium” on criticism of 
the Administration; he has been virtually 
silent on the subject since then. 

This campaign swing will take him 
through eight states, all of them with Repub- 
lican Governors. He met yesterday with Rom- 
ney and will continue through North Dakota, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Oregon, Idaho and South 
Dakota after he leaves Minnesota. 

The object is to enlist the support of the 
Governors and their delegations to the Re- 
publican National Convention. Nixon and his 
associates are telling the Governors that the 
former Vice President is a certain winner in 
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the convention, and the time to get on the 
bandwagon is now. 

Evidence to support this view is a new 
Gallup poll, which was distributed to news- 
men by Nixon staffers today. The poll, taken 
the week following the Johnson withdrawal, 
the King murder and the commencement of 
rioting, shows Nixon winning over McCarthy, 
Kennedy and Vice President Humphrey. 

Nixon backers were jubilant over their 
man’s performance Friday at the ASNE meet- 
ing in Washington. Nixon gave a virtuoso 
performance in a question and answer session 
before a panel of editors. 

These events are cited to contradict the 
talk that “Nixon can’t win” and to convince 
the fence-sitters that the campaign, now 
being conducted with no opponents is gain- 
ing in momentum. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Apr. 21, 1968] 


Nrxon Assas “Pre In SKY” PROMISES 
FOR GHETTO DWELLERS 
(By Nathan Miller) 

MINNEAPOLIS, April 20.—Richard M. Nixon 
said today he would rather lose the presi- 
dency than delude Negroes into believing 
“pie in the sky” massive Federal spending on 
urban programs is imminent. 

“For any candidate or political leader to 
come before the American people and tell a 
group of the poor... that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is massively increasing its spending 
programs now is dishonest and renders a 
cruel delusion,” he told a news conference. 

“I am just not going to join in that game 
whether it costs the election or not,” Nixon 
declared at the start of a week-long, seven- 
state campaign swing through the Mid and 
Far West. 

FINANCIAL CRISIS 

Pointing to statements by William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Jr., chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, that the nation faces its 
worst financial crisis since 1931, Nixon said 
Federal spending should be cut rather than 
expanded. 

Instead, he emphasized the need for more 
private spending to bring homes, schools and 
jobs to the Negro ghettos suggested the 
Government emphasize self-help programs 
and cited a “peace dividend” that could be 
applied to these problems if the Vietnam 
war begins to deescalate. 

While the Republican presidential candi- 
date carefully refrained from naming Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, who is showing signs 
of challenging him, among those 
promises of massive aid, such criticism was 
obviously implied. 


THE $150 BILLION PLAN 


On Thursday, the New Yorker unveiled a 
$150,000,000,000 ten-year plan to meet the 
urban crisis which Rockefeller blamed on 
“the deep confusion of our priorities and the 
neglect of national needs.” 

Nixon included the Democratic candi- 
dates—Senators Robert F. Kennedy (D., N.Y.) 
and Eugene J. McCarthy (D., Minn.), who 
have announced, and Vice President Hum- 
phrey, who has yet to formally enter the 
race—among those making promises which 
can’t be fulfilled, 

The candidate said he had talked with 
Negro leaders about the problems of the 
cities and found them “disillusioned with 
pie in the sky” promises of reform that do 
not materialize. 

“They want to hear it as it is,” he declared. 
“They want to see it as it is. I'm going to 
tell them about it as it is.” 

Nixon said the problem facing the Negro 
is much deeper than the “litany of more 
jobs, housing and education. . it is a prob- 
lem of dignity, of their desire for respect 
there is no easy gimmick to resolve these 
problems.” 

The former vice president, who had been 
expected to campaign on his experience in 
foreign affairs, has been faced with the prob- 
lem that the main issue of this campaign 
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is likely to be the urban crisis that has 
flared into racial turmoil and is trying to 
establish a position. 

At today’s press conference and following 
a three-hour private talk last night with 
Gov. George Romney, a Rockefeller supporter, 
at the Michigander’s home, Nixon hit hard 
on the proposition that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is in no position to undertake re- 
form programs that require massive spend- 
ing. 


POSSIBILITY REMOTE 


“We both as realists recognize that the 
possibility in the immediate future of mas- 
sive infusions of money into the problems 
of our cities is remote,” Nixon had said, and 
Romney agreed. 

“There is going to be a great deal of money 
spent. But it’s a delusion to tell people who 
are living in the ghettos that billions in 
new money is going to flow into the ghettos 
in the next few months.” 

Today, Nixon said he would not comment 
on Rockefeller's $150,000,000,000 p: un- 
til he had seen more of the details. He also 
accused Kennedy of trying to appropriate 
such Republican programs as tax incentives 
to business and industry wishing to improve 
ghetto conditions, saying “I’m glad he’s seen 
the light.” 

FIGURE TOO LOW 

In the long run, Nixon said the $150,000,- 
000,000 figure set by Rockefeller may be too 
low, adding that perhaps $500,000,000,000 to 
$750,000,000,000 in both Federal and private 
capital will be needed by the cities over the 
next third of the century. 

Following the press conference, Nixon, 
buoyed up by the favorable reception given 
his appearance yesterday before the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors in Wash- 
ington, Nixon met privately with business, 
industrial and professional leaders. 

Representative MacGregor (R., Minn.), his 
local campaign manager, said Nixon dis- 
cussed the problems of the cities and meth- 
ods to “energize” private enterprise to pro- 
vide jobs and houses for ghetto dwellers, 

MacGregor said Nixon’s statements were 
“well received” by his audience, which totaled 
about 90 persons. 

Tonight the candidate spoke at a Young 
Republicans dinner at Moorhead, Minn., 
where he again stressed his approach to 
solving urban problems and the need for 
party unity. 

His aides were quick to point out that 
Nixon’s speech and answers to questions had 
been greeted with repeated applause while 
Rockefeller’s urban reform speech the day 
before had been greeted with almost uni- 
versal silence. 

While he received an enthusiastic airport 
reception last night from a small group of 
followers who braved a torrential downpour, 
there were no Minnesota Republican leaders 
on hand. 

Political leaders in Minnesota—as else- 
where—are staying “loose” to local 
political observers, although straw polls are 
said to show Nixon is the preferred candidate 
among Minnesota Republicans. 

But Gov. Harold L. Vander is a member of 
the newly formed Rockefeller for President 
Committee and most of the candidates for 
the State’s 26 delegates to the national con- 
vention are said to be uncommitted. The 
Governor, now in Hawaii, is one of the few 
governors Nixon will see during this trip. 

In the face of the lukewarm reception that 
has greeted his candidacy, Nixon has empha- 
sized party unity in the face of the blood- 
letting among the Democrats. 

“From Rockefeller on the left to Goldwater 
on the right, it is the desire of all Repub- 
licans to unite at this time,” he told news- 
men. 


[From the Sunday Star, Apr. 21, 1968] 
Nrxon—No GHETTO PROMISES 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Richard M. Nixon said yes- 
terday he would rather lose the presidential 
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election than promise immediate and massive 
ald programs to the poor in America. He 
called such promises “dishonest and a cruel 
delusion.” 

He said not only Negroes but all ghetto 
dwellers in the nation have been misled. 

Answering a question at a news conference 
in Minneapolis, Nixon said: 

“What we are talking about now is an im- 
mediate financial crisis. And for any candi- 
date or any political leader to come before 
the American people and tell a group of the 
poor, a group of people living in poor hous- 
ing, a group of people who want jobs, that 
right now the federal government is going to 
massively increase its spending program— 
that’s dishonest and it’s a cruel delusion to 
whom it's told. 

“And I’m just not going to join that game, 
whether it costs the election or not.“ 

At another point Nixon said, “And at this 
time I, for one, am simply not going to join 
this parade of candidates who come before 
the American people with promises of bil- 
lions in spending now when it just isn’t in 
the cards.” 

Nixon described his own programs for the 
poor, referring to job banks, and his con- 
tention that the more immediate and realis- 
tic solution is to bring private enterprise 
into the ghettos, providing jobs for Negroes, 
“and not just menial jobs, but as managers 
and directors.” 

He was asked if he had discussed this 
matter with Negro leaders. He said he had 
and that their reaction to his ideas was “‘very 
favorable.” Nixon said: 

“When they speak privately they are 
greatly disillusioned with this pie-in-the- 
sky approach. Negro leaders know that they 
have been taken to the mountain top and 
then have looked into the valley of despair.” 

Nixon referred several times to what he 
called the “greatest financial crisis of this 
century.” He said it is necessary now to cut 
the federal budget, not to increase it. 

He added that the Negroes should be 
spoken to with “candor” and be told “what 
we can do and what we cannot. I think they 
want to hear it as it is and see it as it is.” 

Nixon expressed the view that the promises 
of large-scale aid to the poor, which he said 
were “unrealistic,” had contributed to the 
frustrations and thus indirectly to the recent 
riots. 

Nixon came into Minnesota late Friday 
night. A Minnesota politician said straw 
votes taken in 77 of the state’s 87 counties 
indicated Nixon is far ahead of other poten- 
tial Republican candidates. “He ran ahead 
of everybody in two-thirds of the counties 
and drew 60 per cent of the vote,” the source 
said. 


ONE FIGHT AVOIDED 


As Nixon was speaking, his Minnesota 
backers at a district GOP convention in 
Willmar dropped earlier plans to seek an en- 
dorsement for him, said they would settle 
instead for a straw vote among the delegates, 
which they said they expected to win, Nixon 
backers said the request to avoid an endorse- 
ment fight had come from Nixon himself. 

Nixon is on a tour of Midwest and Moun- 
tain states which takes him next week to 
Oregon. The Oregon primary will provide 
the first test of his strength against Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York and Gov. 
Ronald Reagan of California, whose names 
also are on the ballot. From Minneapolis, 
Nixon was scheduled to move on to Fargo, 
N.D. and neighboring Moorhead, Minn., 
where he speaks to a two-state young GOP 
meeting. 

[From the Baltimore Sun, Apr. 22, 1968] 


Nixon Carts Cur IN Bupcer Vrrat—Says 
ONLY JOHNSON ACTION CAN AVERT CRISIS 


(By Nathan Miller) 

CHEYENNE, Wyo., April 21.—Richard M. 
Nixon today challenged President Johnson 
to cut the Federal budget by $8,000,000,000 to 
prevent the United States from “hurtling 
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down the path toward the worst economic 
crisis of the postwar period.” 

The candidate for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination said in a statement 
shortly after his arrival here that the Presi- 
dent should accept responsibility for ear- 
marking the cuts to be made or face an in- 
dictment by history. 


CONGRESS WILL FOLLOW 


“In candor, we cannot expect that kind of 
leadership from a Congress very much in the 
political arena and halfway into an elec- 
tion year,” Nixon declared. “But if the Pres- 
ident will take the lead, the Congress and 
the country will follow.” 

Nixon, on the second day of an eight-day 
“soft-sell” campaign swing through the 
Middle and Far West, said “the Alphonse 
and Gaston act” that has gone on between 
the President and Congress over budget 
cuts” must end now and the President must 
end it 

PRESSURE MOUNTS 


“If he refuses, then history will not ex- 
onerate his abdication of leadership by blam- 
ing Congress for not cutting the President's 
budget. History will indict Lyndon Johnson 
for failing to do what he was elected to.” 

Pressure is building up on Congress to 
take action on the long-stalled 10 per cent 
income tax surcharge sought by the Admin- 
istration as an anti-inflation weapon, but 
congressional leaders have been holding out 
for limitations on Federal spending before 
enacting it. 

NOT REALISTIC 


Nixon added that the proposed tax in- 
crease is by itself not enough to strengthen 
the nation’s fiscal structure. If voted inde- 
pendently of sharp cuts in spending, he 
said, it will not succeed in doing the job. 

Nixon combined the demand for presiden- 
tial budget trimming with what has been a 
recurrent theme—the need for decreases in 
Federal spending to restore fiscal soundness. 
“Rules out any néw vast outpouring of Fed- 
eral funds into the cities of America this 
year.” 

“Those who are recommending massive 
increases now in Federal spending in the 
cities are, in my view, not being realistic,” 
he said, “They are raising new false hopes 
that in the past have been dashed repeat- 
edly on the concrete of reality. 


TO GIVE PROGRAMS 


“Today, the reality is that the budget must 
be cut; it must be cut in the neighborhood 
of $8,000,000,000 and it must be cut by the 
President of the United States.” 

Nixon’s aides said that despite the candi- 
date’s firm belief that immediate massive 
Federal spending on urban reform is im- 
possible, he will outline new programs of 
aid to the cities within the next two weeks. 

These proposals will add to such p: 
as a computerized “job bank“ to bring jobs 
and the jobless together and tax incentives 
to private industry willing to help the ghetto 
dweller that Nixon has already proposed, 
aides said. 

WILL COST LESS 


They will, however, cost far less than the 
$2,000,000,000 a month—equal to the current 
cost of the Vietnam war—recommended by a 
White House conference on civil rights two 
years ago, they cautioned. 

Some political analysts have begun ques- 
tioning whether Nixon’s repeated assertions 
that immediate help to resolve the urban 
crisis is impossible because of the financial 
crisis means he has decided to abandon hope 
of getting the Negro vote. 

In contrast, Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, of 
New York, who is talking like a candidate for 
the Republican nomination, has suggested a 
$150,000,000,000 public-private crash program 
for the ghettos over the next decade and the 
Democratic candidates have also unveiled 
massive programs. 
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Nixon’s statements appear tailored to the 
slightly right-of-center position that he usu- 
ally takes, with an appeal to middle-class 
voters concerned that increased spending on 
the cities may be regarded as rewarding the 
rioters. 

But when combined with emphasis on fis- 
cal sanity, a resolve to make no promises to 
ghetto dwellers that cannot be kept and as- 
surances of heavy public and private spend- 
ing in the future, it appears short of an ap- 
peal to overt racial overtones. 

Except in Oregon where he will take part 
in the May 28 primary in which the names 
of Rockefeller and Gov. Ronald Reagan, of 
California, have also been entered. Nixon will 
make few public appearances during the low- 
key tour. 

He is confining himself to televised press 
conferences, private meetings with Repub- 
lican stalwarts and attempts to sell all GOP 
governors. Little effort is being made to turn 
out large crowds to see him. 

He has said he wishes to see if the governors 
have any solutions for state problems that can 
be transferred to the national level, saying 
the state governments have been overlooked 
when such solutions are sought. 

Meetings were held with Governors Spiro 
T. Agnew, of Maryland; Warren Knowles, of 
Wisconsin; James Rhodes, of Ohio; John 
Volpe, of Massachusetts and Claude Kirk, of 
Florida, before starting this swing. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Apr. 22, 1967] 


NIXON CALLS FOR $8 BILLION SPENDING CuT— 
CONSIDERS Tax HIKE As SECONDARY 

CHEYENNE, Wyo., April 21—Richard M. 
Nixon took a day off from campaigning with 
a stop in Cheyenne today, but not before 
calling for an 8 billion dollar federal spending 
cut and a tax hike, 

Nixon stepped off a jet at Cheyenne’s air- 
port wearing a blue suit and a wide smile for 
the 200 women and teen-agers who pressed 
against a restraining fence. 

He will fly to Helena, Mont., tomorrow to 
resume his campaign for the 1968 Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination. 


MEETING IS DELAYED 


Wyoming's Republican Governor Stan 
Hathaway was unable to meet with Nixon 
until an early-evening dinner at the red- 
brick governor's mansion because of prior 
commitments in the northern part of the 
state. 

The former vice president, on his first 
Wyoming visit since the 1960 campaign, said 
he agreed with a warning by William McChes- 
ney Martin Jr. of the federal reserve board 
that the nation’s financial crisis was the 
worst since the depression. 

“I agree with Martin about the plight of 
the nation, but there is only one way we can 
meet it,“ Nixon said. “It is imperative the 
federal budget be cut by $8 billion.” 


SPENDING CUT FIRST 


He said a tax hike should take a back 
seat in priority to a spending cut, which Re- 
publicans have said is a must before Presi- 
dent Johnson’s 10 per cent surtax is passed. 

Nixon said administration efforts to cut 
travel abroad and solve the international 
monetary crisis with “paper gold” were stop- 
gap measures and came too late to do much 


Nixon then slipped on a topcoat against 
the chilly Wyoming wind and stepped brisk- 
ly to the airport’s wire fence to shake hands 
with supporters carrying placards reading: 
“Nixon’s the One.” 

QUESTION ON CHURCH 

When a man asked if he had been to 
church, Nixon replied, “I’ve been way up 
high,” and pointed to the cloudy skies. 

Nixon dispelled talk he was seeking to line 
up delegate votes at the G.O.P. national 
convention at Maimi this summer. He said 
his talks with Hathaway, who has indicated 
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his support, but is not formally committed to 
any candidate, “is an issue discussion, and 
not a delegate discussion.” 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 22, 1968] 
CHALLENGES JOHNSON ON BUDGET—NIXON 
URGES $8 BILLION CUTS 
(By Ward Just) 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., April 21—Richard M. 
Nixon challenged President Johnson today 
to “grasp the nettle” and cut the national 
budget by $8 billion. He described the Nation 
as “hurtling down a path toward the worst 
economical crisis of the postwar era.” 

The former Vice President, in a statement 
issued here this afternoon, said that the “Al- 
phonse and Gaston Act” that has gone on 
between the President and Congress must 
end. He said the President, without future 
ambition, was in an “enviable political posi- 
tion” to designate precisely where his budget 
should be cut. 

If the President refuses to act, Nixon said, , 
“then history will not exonerate his applica- 
tion of leadership by blaming Congress . 
history will indict Lyndon Johnson for fail- 
ing to do what he was elected to do.” 

Nixon who flew here today to confer with 
Republican Gov. Stan Hathaway painted a 
bleak picture of the Nation's economy, which 
he said was in crisis because of “fiscal mis- 
management by the Government of the Unit- 
ed States.” 

If the savings and income of “tens of mil- 
lions” of Americans are to be safeguarded, 
he said, “if the international monetary sys- 
tem is to remain intact, if the American dol- 
lar is to survive its crisis of confidence abroad, 
then the United States must act now.” 

Federal action, he went on, cannot be the 
half-hearted, half-measures we have seen in 
the past. It is far too late in the day to correct 
our massive payments in balance by taxing 
American tourists or restricting American 
investment abroad. It is too late for book- 
keeping measures . . our fiscal house must 
be put in order now.” 

Nixon aides said that the statement today 
implicitly “rules out“ any proposals by 
the Republican candidate for massive infu- 
sions of Federal funds into the cities to help 
what has been called the urban crisis. 

The aides disclosed that Nixon would make 
two statements within the next fortnight 
outlining inexpensive programs to help the 
cities. Aides have indicated that Nixon felt 
the economic crisis was so serious that the 
Nation could not afford large-scale-programs. 

In the statement issued today, Nixon 
charged that “those who are recommending 
massive increases now in Federal spending in 
the cities are . . not being realistic. They 
are raising anew the same false hopes that in 
the past have been dashed repeatedly on the 
concrete of reality.” 

Nixon placed responsibility for budget cuts 
squarely at the door of the President: 

“He alone has access to the mountains of 
information and the volumes of data with 
which to set priority programs and limits on 
spending. No Congressman, no Senator and 
no Congressional committee has the informa- 
tion or knowledge that is at the fingertips of 
the President of the United States.” 

At a press conference in Minneapolis yes- 
terday, he said that presidential candidates 
who were offering massive Federal programs 
to aid the poor were being “dishonest” and 
practicing a “cruel delusion” on the intended 
recipients of aid. 

He implied that the candidates who offered 
the programs—he named Democratic candi- 
dates Robert F. Kennedy and Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy were trying to buy the allegiance of 
Negroes. Nixon argued that the economy 
could not support the proposals. 

Since the President announced his with- 
drawal from the campaign, and preliminary 
peace contacts between Washington and 
Hanoi have begun, Nixon has eased his at- 
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tacks on Mr. Johnson, He has been observing 
a self-imposed “moratorium” of criticisms on 
the Administration’s conduct of the war. 

But lately the former Vice President has 
stepped up his attacks on Democratic rivals, 
and now appears to be focusing on the Ad- 
ministration’s role in the economy as a key 
campaign issue. 

In the document released today, Nixon 
referred to “budgetary gimmicks and rhe- 
torical exercises. for the past five years 
this Administration has run an uninter- 
rupted stream of budget deficits that have 
accumulated to a sum in the neighborhood of 
$55 billion .. .” 

He described the President's withdrawal as 
a “selfless act” and said “that is why he is 
the man who can exercise leadership in des- 
ignating precisely where the budget should 
be cut.” In a political year, he went on, it 
was unrealistic to expect action by Congress. 

If the President will take the lead, the Nix- 
on statement said, “then Congress and the 
country will follow.” 


Nixon Urces JOHNSON To Cur BUDGET BY 
$8 BILLION—PLANS Two MAJor STATEMENTS 
To EXPLAIN His PROGRAM or AID To THE 
Poor 

(By Robert B. Semple, Jr.) 

CHEYENNE, Wyo., April 21.—Richard M. 
Nixon today challenged President Johnson to 
cut the budget by $8-billion and said that 
history would judge the President harshly 
if he failed to do so. 

The former Vice President, who flew here 
this morning to confer with Gov. Stanley K. 
Hathaway, also declared—for the third time 
in three days—that the “economic crisis” 
now afflicting the country rule out any vast 
new outpouring of Federal funds into the 
cities this year.” 

Mr. Nixon said that those who are recom- 
mending massive increases now in Federal 
spending in the cities are, in my view, not 
being realistic.” 

“They are raising anew the same false 
hopes that in the past have been dashed re- 
peatedly on the concrete of reality,” he said, 
“Today, the reality is that the budget must 
be cut; it must be cut in the neighborhood 
of $8-billion, and it must be cut by the 
President of the United States.” 


VIEWS OF OTHER CANDIDATES 


Mr. Nixon’s estimate of the chances for 
greater spending in the cities this year has 
been considerably more severe than the esti- 
mate of any other major Presidential candi- 
date in the political arena. 

Senator Eugene J. McCarthy of Minnesota, 
and Senator Robert F. Kennedy of New York, 
both announced Democratic candidates, and 
Governor Rockefeller of New York, who has 
said he would accept a Republican draft, 
have all promised elaborate programs to re- 
build the cities. 

But Mr. Nixon’s statement today—coming 
on top of his remarks to the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors on Friday and 
his remarks at a news conference in Minne- 
apolis yesterday—indicate beyond doubt 
that he will not engage in competitive bid- 
ding with his rivals in order, as he put it in 
Minneapolis yesterday, to buy the allegiance 
of the Negro.” 

Mr. Nixon's bleak prognosis of spending 
prospects in the cities was softened some- 
what by the news that he would offer, within 
the next two weeks, two major statements 
on urban problems that will contain, ac- 
cording to his aides, “two specific programs” 
for alleviating the plight of the poor. 

In his campaign, Mr. Nixon has repeatedly 
expressed his sympathy for the economic and 
political objectives of the Negro poor. He has 
called for “tax and credit programs” that 
would “enlist” private enterprise in the drive 
on unemployment and for housing. 

But he has never described these programs 
in any detail. Many observers have believed 
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that he would soon be obliged to say specifi- 
cally what he does want to do because he 
has said so often and so emphatically what 
he does not want to do—spend vast new sums 
of Federal money in the cities. 


QUESTIONS AMONG STAFF 


To do otherwise, these observers believe, 
would risk the permanent enmity of the Ne- 
groes themselves and invite criticism from 
his rivals. 

There has been considerable discussion 
within his staff, accordingly, about the 
timing of specific proposals. Some have ar- 
gued that he should withhold specific pro- 
grams until later in the campaign when they 
might have greater impact on the elec- 
torate. 

Others, however, have insisted that for 
Mr. Nixon to rule any extensive Federal 
spending without offering specific non- 
Federal alternatives would leave him in a 
politically vulnerable position. 

The news that Mr. Nixon will shortly offer 
detailed programs indicates that the sec- 
ond group has prevailed. 

An aide indicated that Mr. Nixon's pro- 
grams would “cost money” but not ‘$2- 
billion a week,” a figure that is commen- 
surate with the costs of the Vietnam war 
and that has been urged by some civil rights 
leaders. 

In his statement this afternoon, the for- 
mer Vice President, now considered the front- 
runner for the Republican Presidential nom- 
ination, described the nation as “h 
down a path toward the worst economic 
crisis of the post-war era.“ 

Mr. Nixon noted that the international 
monetary system was under severe strain 
and that prices had steadily increased. He 
attributed the crisis to “fiscal mismanage- 
ment by the Government of the United 
States” and “an uninterrupted string of 
budget deficits that have accumulated to a 
sum in the neighborhood of $50-billion.” 

The candidate insisted that only the Pres- 
ident had both the information and author- 
ity to put “our fiscal house in order.” 

He added: “The Alphonse and Gaston act 
that has gone on with regard to this budget 
between the White House and Capitol Hill 
must end now, and the President must end 
it.” 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Apr. 22, 1968] 
FINANCIAL CRISIS 


Both William McChesney Martin Jr. and 
Richard Nixon have come forward in recent 
days with grim comments on the state of our 
nation's financial affairs. There are those 
who say that the bleakness of the picture is 
being overdrawn. Maybe so, but we doubt it. 
And it surely is the part of prudence to listen 
with close attention to the warnings, not to 
scoff at them. 

As chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Martin cannot possibly be suspected of po- 
litical or ulterior motives. This country, he 
told the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors last week, is plagued by “an intolerable 
balance of payments deficit side by side with 
an intolerable domestic deficit. Both have to 
be corrected, and both have to be corrected 
over the next several years, or the United 
States is going to face either an uncontrol- 
lable recession or an uncontrollable infla- 
tion.” 

As a presidential candidate, Nixon, we sup- 
pose, can be accused of playing politics. But 
the things he is saying are not what one 
would expect from an unscrupulous politi- 
cian. 

This nation, he has said, is “hurtling” 
down a path toward the worst economic crisis 
of the postwar era.” As an immediate remedy 
he is calling for an $8 billion cut in federal 
spending and a prompt tax increase—the 
same general remedial steps urged by Mar- 
tin. Furthermore, Nixon has stated that he 
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would rather lose the presidential election 
than promise immediate and massive aid 
programs to the poor of this country. The 
economy, he insists, cannot support the 
massive aid programs that have been pro- 
posed, and “I for one am simply not going 
to join the parade of candidates who come 
before the American people with promises of 
billions in spending now when it just isn’t 
in the cards.” 

Comments such as these add up to an 
unpopular version of the state of the union. 
But we think it is a responsible version. Fur- 
thermore, it should never be forgotten that 
it will be the little people—the poor and 
those living on savings and pensions—who 
will suffer most cruelly if the warnings go 
unheeded and if the dire prophecies are 
fulfilled, 


WILL THIS BE THE LONG ROAD TO 
PEACE OR TO DISILLUSIONMENT? 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
March 31, 1968, when President Johnson 
announced dramatically that he had or- 
dered the partial cessation of the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam the hope for peace 
which springs eternal in the human 
heart was given added strength. 

In the 3 weeks which have elapsed 
since then, however, that hope has begun 
to ebb as the jockeying for propaganda 
advantage between the United States 
and North Vietnam continues. Those un- 
seemly maneuverings bring into question 
the bona fides of both sides, since men 
continue to die in the battles raging in 
South Vietnam and in the air strikes 
over North Vietnam south of the 20th 
parallel. 

In the light of the reports of ever- 
increasing infiltration of South Vietnam 
by North Vietnam regular troops, one 
begins to wonder whether President 
Johnson’s half-a-loaf bombing pause 
was in fact the correct step along the 
road to peace. There are many who be- 
lieve that we would be further along the 
road to peace—if, in fact, we have made 
any progress at all along that tortuous 
road since March 31—if President John- 
son had at that time announced the 
permanent and unconditional cessation 
of the bombing of North Vietnam and 
had coupled that announcement with a 
call for an immediate, in-place, cease- 
fire in South Vietnam. 

Such action on the part of the United 
States would have clearly raised the 
peace issue for all the world to see. It 
would have forced reciprocal action on 
the part of the North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong who could not find them- 
selves in the absolutely untenable posi- 
tion of being the only ones to continue to 
kill Vietnamese men, women, and chil- 
dren. 

A penetrating, perceptive and accurate 
analysis of the events of the last 3 weeks 
since President Johnson’s announcement 
is contained in the lead editorial entitled 
“Peace: That Elusive Promise,” pub- 
lished in the Anchorage Daily News for 
April 19, 1968. 

The editorial states: 


The unhappy record of blunder piled on 
blunder has characterized what the adminis- 
tration piously describes as the Search for 
Peace in the past 3 years, Promising initia- 
tives have been aborted through inept co- 
ordination, through paranoid obsession with 
secrecy, through Hanoi obduracy and Amer- 
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ican obduracy, through, on occasion, rank 
incompetence. 


The editorial correctly points out that 
since the President’s announcment of the 
limitation on the area of the North Viet- 
nam subject to bombing, the bomb load 
statistics have been as high as, or higher 
than before. 

The editorial concludes: 


Wherever the truth may be found, the 
fact remains that President Johnson lofted 
what was widely regarded as a tangible peace 
initiative 20 days ago. And in what history 
must record as a tortured irony, the allied 
military set out, simultaneously on a mas- 
sive sweep entitled “Operation Complete Vic- 
tory.” 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Peace; THAT ELUSIVE PROMISE 


Twenty days ago President Lyndon John- 
son announced that he was taking unilateral 
action to deescalate the war in Vietnam by 
sharply reducing the target areas for Amer- 
ican bombers in the North, 

He accompanied the announcement of that 
decision with an earnest plea to the North 
Vietnamese to join representatives of the 
United States at a peace table somewhere— 
anywhere—to bring the whole bloody mess 
to an end. 

And lest his motives be misread as elec- 
tion year politics, he dramatically an- 
nounced he was scratching his name from 
consideration for renomination and re-elec- 
tion, The nation and the world reacted with 
relief at the prospect of peace, acclaim for 
the President’s selfless act. 

Now, twenty days later, the adversaries are 
bogged down in a childish controversy over a 
meeting site for the preliminary negotia- 
tions. Even in the arcane world of diplomacy 
it is difficult to believe that the physical lo- 
cation of the meeting can be of more than 
passing importance. Both Hanoi and Wash- 
ington are behaving like a pair of five-year- 
olds and meantime soldiers continue to die, 
civilians continue to die, and the hemor- 
rhage goes on in a country that has spent 
twenty years on the rack of war. 

Consider: 

President Johnson has said—and he has 
reiterated—that he is a man of peace, that 
our sole objective in South Vietnam is a 
stable, viable, freely-chosen government in 
South Vietnam; that he is prepared to go 
anywhere at any time to discuss with the 
masters of Hanoi the terms of peace. 

How, in the name of reason, can we square 
such unequivocal words with the intermin- 
able schoolboy debate over a meeting site? 

And Consider: 

The unhappy record of blunder piled on 
blunder has characterized what the admin- 
istration piously describes as the Search for 
Peace in the past three years. Promising 
initiatives have been aborted through inept 
co-ordination, through paranoid obsession 
with secrecy, through Hanoi obduracy and 
American obduracy, through, on occasion, 
rank incompetence. 

And finally, consider: 

Since we pulled back our bombers from 
Hanoi and Haiphong, limiting them to pen- 
etration only to the 20th parallel, the bomb 
load statistics have been as high as, or 
higher than, the loads we were dropping be- 
fore the President’s announcement on March 
31. What this particular act of de-escalation 
has meant, then, is that comparable bomb 
loads have been concentrated on a smaller 
piece of real estate. 

Meantime, Secretary of Defense Clark Clif- 
ford says there is no sign that North Viet- 
nam has responded with measurable de- 
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escalation to the bombing limitation. (Re- 
ports from correspondents in the field, how- 
ever, contradict Clifford’s appraisal. They 
agree there is solid evidence that the Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese effort has slack- 
3 perhaps as a preliminary to disengage- 
ment.) 

Wherever the truth may be found, the fact 
remains that President Johnson lofted what 
was widely regarded as a tangible peace ini- 
tiative twenty days ago. And in what history 
must record as a tortured irony, the allied 
military set out, simultaneously on a mas- 


sive sweep entitled “Operation Complete 
Victory.” 


THE LESSONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
OF VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Bill D. Moyers, formerly special assistant 
to the President and now the publisher 
of Newsday, Inc., has written a perceptive 
and thought-provoking article entitled 
“The Lessons and Implications of Viet- 
nam.” It is a succinct article, and I com- 
mend it to the attention of Senators and 
others who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and may not have access to 
Newsday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE LESSONS AND IMPLICATIONS OF VIETNAM 


(By Bill D. Moyers, former special assistant 
to the President) 

Even if human reason and mutual con- 
cessions fail, the law of averages will even- 
tually settle the war in Vietnam. There 
never has been a war that did not end in one 
way or the other, in one generation or an- 
other. At this moment, despite the noises 
between Hanoi and Washington, that is 
about the only certainty on which to pin 
one’s optimism. Mankind survives man's 
worst mistakes. 

But what will we have learned? 

We will have learned—or re-learned, I 
should say—an old truism: the law of na- 
tional sovereignty requires that people be 
able to organize their search for liberty, 
identity, and happiness—not to mention the 
right to err—in ways that are relevant to 
their own experience and value. For all our 
good intentions and Puritan sense of mission, 
we cannot change that law. As the Soviet 
Union is learning in Eastern Europe, and as 
we will inevitably learn in Southeast Asia, 
a nation cannot use its military power to 
establish or even to preserve institutions in 
other countries which are incompatible to 
the nature of the people over whom the con- 
test is being waged. It is altogether possible, 
as D. W. Brogan has suggested, that “there 
will be no South Vietnamese state committed 
emotionally, ideologically, by gratitude, by 
necessity, to follow the policies of the U.S. 
in Asia, and still less in the world.” 


EMERGENCE OF PLURAL WORLD 


We will also have learned that a truly 
plural world has emerged beyond any single 
bloc’s control. We are caught at the present 
between the last vestages of a cold war be- 
tween two great power blocs and the emer- 
gence of independent and interdependent 
nation states. The revival of nationalism in 
every part of the globe, while relieving the 
cold war between the two great blocs, has 
already brought about conditions which no 
single large power can dominate and no 
international organization is yet strong 
enough to control. Given the nature of the 
instabilities in the technologically unde- 
veloped world, neither the Soviets nor the 
Americans nor the United Nations can pre- 
vent those instabilities from creating one 
crisis after another. 
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Therefore? Therefore, we must avoid giv- 
ing every specific conflict an ultimate value. 
Why should these conflicts become Arma- 
geddon unless national survival is truly at 
stake? In practical terms, this means that 
no great power should enter these conflicts 
in such a way as to leave another great power 
with the single alternative of surrender. 
Peace in this turbulent period depends upon 
the ability of the large powers to agree, not 
upon a clash of stubborn wills, the only 
resolution of which is an ultimate test of 
arms. 

Lesson No. 3 follows from the fact: there 
are some wars which can be neither won nor 
lost—only disposed of. Twenty years of the 
“balance of terror” should have convinced 
both the U.S. and the Soviet Union that 
nuclear power is at best—and at worst— 
apocalyptic power. Its possession assures us 
only of the means to annihilate one another. 

Simultaneously, the decline of military 
ideology and the rise of nationalism in inde- 
pendent states restrict the efficacy of power 
in local conflicts. We intervened in Vietnam 
for a paradoxical purpose—to prevent a 
military victory, not to win one. For it is 
apparent to reasonable men not inebriated 
by the infallibility of their own ideology 
that the situation in Southeast Asia defies 
a military solution. For one thing, we are 
dealing with people who do not wish to be 
defended at an excessively high cost; and 
for another, the conditions that created this 
conflict will persist beyond any military 
resolution short of the total defeat of one 
or more of the parties. Of that kind of resolu- 
tion we would be able to say, with Tacitus: 
“It was rather a cessation of war than a 
beginning of peace.” 

There is yet another lesson which is be- 
coming apparent because of Vietnam: the 
primary threat to world peace has shifted 
from Europe to Asia. Ironically, however, 
Vietnam has distorted the significance of 
this shift. 

Since 1945 the principal threat to west- 
ern security has been the Soviet Union. It 
remains a danger. But as the countries of 
Eastern Europe have moved from the status 
of satellites to allies with separate ambitions, 
as the countries of Western Europe have 
prospered, as the Soviet Union has turned 
more and more to the internal needs of its 
people, the immediate danger in Europe 
has diminished. It has shifted to Asia, and 
principally to the enigma that is China. Un- 
fortunately our preoccupation with Vietnam 
has not enabled us to think clearly and ob- 
jectively about China. On the contrary, the 
important issues have been more darkly 
obscured by the fog of rhetoric rising from 
the camps of the hawks and the doves over 
the emotionally-charged issue of Asia com- 
munism. 

This is a time for question-asking. Will 
China prove as militarily belligerent as she 
is verbally belligerent? Would she be able, 
if she sought to do so, to mobilize unified 
support in the Communist world for ex- 
pansionist policies? What are the prospects 
that, as in the Soviet Union, militant ideo- 
logical creeds will bend to the issues of 
problem-solving and social change? Has a 
century of abrasive exploitation by western 
powers, mixed with the dogmatism of her 
present leaders, rendered her hopelessly para- 
noid toward the West? What is the correct 
military posture toward China so that we 
are strong enough to avert the worst and 
wise enough to recognize opportunities of 
accommodation if they appear? Are we wise 
enough to direct our concern not against 
the Chinese people or even against internal 
Chinese communism, but against any real— 
and real should be stressed—acts of aggres- 
sion? 

DIFFUSE POWER CENTERS 


In the meantime, Vietnam has demon- 
strated how urgently we must encourage 
diffuse centers of power throughout Asia so 
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that the people of that region can reconcile 
their differences among themselves. Painful 
as it is for us to admit, their needs cannot 
be met ultimately by decisions in Washing- 
ton or Moscow. They must be met by deci- 
sions in their own capitals. Since World War 
II we have filled the power vacuums in South 
Korea, Taiwan, Japan, and Indochina; in 
light of what we have learned, the burden of 
our rhetoric must become the brunt of our 
policy: an insistence that these and other 
Asian countries, including North Vietnam, 
determine the future character of Asia by 
their own political devices. 

This does not mean that we should be so 
frustrated by the agonies of the war in Viet- 
nam that we think simply to “pull back” will 
strengthen the peace in Asia. It does mean 
that of the lessons we have learned, the 
greatest is the lesson of humility. No matter 
how vast our power, we cannot create order 
and peace, much less justice and dignity, in 
Asia. These depend only in a limited sense 
upon the military deterrence of those who 
still advocate force; in the larger, most last- 
ing, sense they can be won only by the 
political imagination of the people whose 
own way of life is at stake. 


OFFICIAL METHODIST RESOLUTION 
DECLARES FOR PEACE STEPS IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr, President, the gen- 
eral board of Christian social concerns of 
the Methodist Church, on February 29, 
1968, adopted a statement on the war in 
Vietnam which was very critical of the 
American policy. This action was taken 
at their annual meeting held in San 
Antonio, Tex. 

It should be noted that after President 
Johnson’s announcement of the cessation 
of bombing over most of North Vietnam, 
Dr. Dudley Ward, general secretary of 
the Methodist board, made arrangements 
to go to Prague, Czechoslovakia, to per- 
suade church leaders gathered there from 
Communist countries that this action by 
the United States was a genuine effort 
to get negotiations started and that there 
should be a prompt and affirmative re- 
sponse by the North Vietnamese Govern- 
ment. Dr. Ward canceled the trip to 
Prague after learning of the continued 
U.S. bombing of targets more than 200 
miles inside North Vietnam, feeling that 
the continued bombing destroyed his case 
with the churchmen from Communist 
countries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution on Vietnam 
adopted by the general board of Chris- 
tian social concerns of the Methodist 
Church may appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON VIETNAM 
Resolution adopted by the annual meeting 
of the general board of Christian social 
concerns, the Methodist Church, February 

29, 1968, in San Antonio, Tex. 

A. THE SITUATION WHICH MAKES THIS 

STATEMENT TIMELY AND ADVISABLE 

The persistence of the war in Vietnam, its 
threat to social improvement within the 
United States, and the danger of its leading 
to a general conflagration, require our pro- 
found concern. The moral issues involved are 
of great significance and cannot be avoided. 
The Christian church, in wrestling with this 
problem, should be more than a reflection 
of national sentiments and perspectives; it 
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should test them against our best insights 
into love, justice, and reconciliation. 


B. THE BIBLICAL-THEOLOGICAL-ETHICAL BASIS OF 
THIS STATEMENT 

As believers that all men are children of 
God and that, if God’s spirit acts through 
us, we can be reconcilers of men, we must 
seek better ways of dealing with disputes 
among men. The fruits of the spirit that 
make for peace are poorly nourished by a war 
that degrades and divides. As “good Samari- 
tans” we must help to relieve men of the 
greatest robber and killer—war, bind up 
their wounds, and set them on a new and 
better way. 


C. TEXT OF THE STATEMENT 


The members of the Board of Christian 
Social Concerns of The Methodist Church 
are loyal citizens of the United States, de- 
voted to the principles of freedom, justice, 
and brotherhood upon which this nation was 
founded. The members of the Board are also 
Christians whose first allegiance is to God, 
under whose judgment the policies and ac- 
tions of all nations must pass. 

For some years this Board has expressed 
publicly its growing concern and alarm over 
the course and consequences of United 
States policy in Southeast Asia. A large por- 
tion of the time, energy and resources of the 
Board has been devoted to the study and 
analysis of the Vietnam conflict and to 
strenuous efforts to direct the attention of 
the American people and public officials to 
the issues involved and to alternative courses 
of action. 

We believe the time has now arrived to 
speak even more forcefully. The rising toll of 
casualties, military and civilian, and the con- 
tinued diversion of resources from the 
heightened crisis in our cities at home leave 
us no alternative. 

The war in Vietnam is clearly a stalemate. 
Further escalation will only prolong the 
stalemate at a higher level of destruction. If 
the escalation involves the bombing of for- 
eign ships in Haiphong Harbor, or the in- 
vasion of North Vietnam, or the use of nu- 
clear weapons, it may lead to the nuclear 
holocaust which all sane men dread. 

The administration must end its unjusti- 
fied expressions of optimism which have 
caused the credibility gap and undermined 
public confidence in the nation’s leaders. 
Those in government who are determined 
that their theories of counter-insurgency 
should succeed in Vietnam no matter what 
the cost in life or treasure must come to 
their senses and halt the tragic experiment. 
Those officials whose investment of personal 
effort and prestige in behalf of present 
policies has been buttressed by stubborn 
pride must yield to the grim lessons of his- 
tory. 

Sooner or later a ceasefire and negotiations 
will conclude the Vietnam conflict. The 
sooner this can begin, the fewer American 
and Vietnamese lives will be lost. The 
greater the power of a belligerent, the greater 
its ability to take the risks involved in 
initiating negotiations leading to a settle- 
ment. 

If the world is to avoid such immoral, 
brutal and wasteful wars in the future, man- 
kind must diligently study the lessons on 
Vietnam. They include these: 

1, National power, even of the United 
States, has its limitations and cannot solve 
all of the problems of the developing nations 
nor shape their destinies. 

2. Military and political intervention by 
one nation in the affairs of another raises 
grave moral issues particularly when it con- 
flicts with principles of self-determination 
or aids governments lacking public support. 

3. Peacekeeping and peacemaking need to 
become tasks of the United Nations or of 
a multinational regional organization, which 
organizations should be strengthened and 
used. 
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4. Secure peace with freedom and justice 
requires continued attention to and signifi- 
cant progress toward safeguarded disarma- 
ment, granting to the United Nations—with 
membership open to all nations—of sufi- 
cient authority to enact, interpret and en- 
force world law, greater use of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and acceleration 
of the development of the emerging nations. 

5. It is time to re-examine the U.S. posture 
toward communist nations. 

We wholeheartedly commend the Secretary 
General of the UN for his persistent and 
courageous leadership in trying to prepare 
the way for a negotiated settlement of the 
Vietnam war. 

We cannot prescribe all that leaders of goy- 
ernment should do, but certain directions 
are clear. 

1, The U.S. should declare that its primary 
intent in South Vietnam is to negotiate for 
genuine self-determination for all the peo- 
ple and for the withdrawal of all outside 
military forces. 

2. Every possible effort for de-escalation 
should be made by all parties to the war. This 
would mean such things as an end to the 
bombing of North Vietnam, an end to search- 
and-destroy tactics, an end to terrorist incur- 
sions, and the assumption of a military pos- 
ture designed to minimize casualties while 
negotiations are sought. 

8. The U.S. should affirm its willingness to 
negotiate with both North Vietnam and the 
National Liberation Front and should make 
clear that the Thieu-Ky government will not 
be allowed to veto such negotiations because 
of its own reluctance to participate. 

4. The National Liberation Front and the 
government of North Vietnam should make 
appropriate responses to de-escalation ini- 
tiatives by the U.S. and the government of 
South Vietnam. 

5. Every effort should be made to arrange 
effective guarantees against reprisals follow- 
ing such a negotiated settlement. 

6. The U.S. should offer to channel sub- 
stantial assistance through international 
agencies to aid in the reconstruction and 
development of Vietnam. 

We do not pretend that such a course of 
action would provide a good solution in a 
tragic conflict to which there are no good 
solutions. However, we are convinced that 
the continuance and escalation of the strug- 
gle in Vietnam constitutes the greatest evil 
and injustice in the situation. As Christians, 
we are no longer in doubt that the time has 
arrived for this nation to face a difficult mo- 
ment of truth. 

To pursue further a military victory in 
Vietnam would be to compound the evil in 
which the United States is now enmeshed. 
We must acknowledge God, must draw upon 
resources of moral courage, and must act 
decisively to abate the war and move toward 
a negotiated withdrawal. 


MARVIN WATSON: NEW POSTMAS- 
TER GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, it 
was my pleasure this morning to present 
Mr. Marvin Watson to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. That com- 
mittee reported favorably, by unanimous 
vote, the nomination of Mr. Watson to 
be the new Postmaster General of the 
United States. 

It is traditional for the President to ap- 
point to this post a man who has served 
him closely and well. Marvin Watson is 
such & man. Any one of us who has had 
any dealings with the President has dealt 
with Marvin Watson. He has been an ex- 
tremely efficient assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for over 3 years. 
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It is in that capacity that I have gotten 
to know this man well over the past 3 
years, that he has served as appoint- 
ments Secretary to the President. Al- 
though out of the nature of our duties 
we have had occasional differences of 
opinion in matters such as patronage, I 
have always found Marvin Watson to be 
aman of amazing tact and good will, one 
who has kept any differences from caus- 
ing problems. In my position on the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, I will work closely with the new Post- 
master General and I am glad that my 
fellow Texan, Marvin Watson, will be 
that man. 

I ask unanimous consent that a biog- 
raphy of Marvin Watson be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sketch 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF W. MARVIN WATSON, 
POSTMASTER GENERAL DESIGNEE 


W. Marvin Watson was named to be Post- 
master General of the United States by Pres- 
ident Lyndon B. Johnson on April 10, 1968. 

During the announcement concerning the 
nomination of Mr. Watson, whom the Presi- 
dent refers to as the “most efficient man I 
have ever known,” the President said Mr. 
Watson “has served me ably for a good deal 
of the time I have been President.” 

Mr. Watson, Special Assistant to the Pres- 
ident since February 1, 1965, will succeed 
Lawrence F. O’Brien, who submitted his 
resignation April 10. 

William Marvin Watson was born in Oak- 
hurst, Texas on June 6, 1924. He attended 
high school in Huntsville, Texas, and upon 
graduation, entered Baylor University. He 
served in the United States Marine Corps 
during World War II. Mr. Watson was 
graduated from Baylor in 1949, receiving a 
Bachelor of Business Administration degree. 
He continued his education at the same uni- 
versity and was awarded an M.A. degree in 
Economics in 1950. 

Mr. Watson's professional career includes 
positions in the educational, public and 
private sectors. He was an instructor in the 
Economics Department at Baylor University. 
From 1951-1954, he held positions as Cham- 
ber of Comerce Manager, City Secretary and 
City Judge, in Daingerfield, Texas. During 
1955, he served with the Red River Valley 
Association in Shreveport, Louisiana. 

In 1956, Mr. Watson was named as execu- 
tive assistant to the President of Lone Star 
Steel Company. He held this position until 
January 31, 1965. 

From 1951 until January 31, 1965, Mr. Wat- 
son was active in water conservation pro- 
grams in the State of Texas and specifically 
in Northeast Texas. During this time, he 
served as a State Vice President of the Red 
River Valley Association; Secretary, then 
President, of the Northeast Texas Municipal 
Water District. He was appointed to the 
Governor’s Statewide Water Recreation 
Study Committee and was made chairman of 
that Committee which submitted to the 
Governor a comprehensive report on the 
future of water recreation in the State of 
Texas. 

Mr. Watson has long had an interest in 
government and has actively participated in 
the civic and economic development of his 
native state. This interest, first generated in 
the courthouse square in Huntsville, Texas, 
was later manifested in activities at the state 
and national levels. Mr. Watson was a mem- 
ber of the Texas Civil Judicial Council; 
President of the Alumni Association of the 
Hankamer School of Business, Baylor Uni- 
versity; Member of the Executive Board of 
the Texas Law Enforcement Foundation, 
Member of the Texas Industrial Development 
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Council, the Texas Water Development 
Council, the State Board of Directors of the 
Texas United Fund; and served on Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee for both the East 
Chamber of Commerce and the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. In 1964, he was nomi- 
nated by Governor Connally and elected to 
the post of Chairman of the Texas State 
Democratic Executive Committee. In the 
summer of 1964, he participated in the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 

On February 1, 1965, Mr. Watson was ap- 
pointed by President Johnson as Special As- 
sistant to the President. He has served at 
that post until the present time. 

Mr. Watson married the former Marion 
Baugh of Waco, Texas. They have three chil- 
dren; Winston Lee Watson, 21, a student at 
the University of Maryland; a daughter, Kim- 
berly Baugh Watson, 17, a student at Mount 
Vernon Seminary; and a four year old son, 
William Marvin Watson, III. 

The Watsons are active in the church 
where Mr. Watson is a Deacon. He has long 
been active in his church, having taught 
Bible Classes, served extensively on church 


committee and participated in all lay activi- 
tles. 


WE MUST SAVE FEDERAL EMPLOY- 
EES’ RIGHT TO WORK 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I had 
hoped in the closing weeks of the first 
session of the 89th Congress and again 
in January 1966, that the issue of com- 
pulsory unionism had been laid to rest. 

Unfortunately, it is now becoming ob- 
vious that this was not necessarily so. 

It has come to my attention that the 
Johnson administration’s Labor Man- 
agement Review Commission is prepar- 
ing recommendations for changes in 
President Kennedy’s Executive Order 
No. 10988, which governs labor-manage- 
ment relations in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the suggestions very likely 
will include some form of compulsory 
union membership. 

Mr. President, be it by efforts to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
or by Executive order, or any other shape 
or form, compulsory unionism is morally 
wrong and a major threat to the freedom 
of all Americans. 

I understand that the Commission’s 
report is expected within a month, and 
if the President accepts it and signs it 
the report would become Federal policy 
at once. 

Unfortunately, I find this another 
classic example of the Federal Govern- 
ment seeking to destroy the rights and 
initiative of the individual—this time the 
Federal employee. 

The Federal civilian employee should 
be no different than any other employee 
when it comes to his basic, fundamental 
right to choose whether or not he should 
join a union. 

I find it particularly unfortunate that 
in choosing the Executive order route for 
this encroachment the administration is 
bypassing Congress and the American 
people. 

The Commission, headed by Labor Sec- 
retary W. Willard Wirtz, and the John- 
son administration apparently have 
failed to learn the lessons of the 1966 
election when scores of Congressmen 
who voted to repeal section 14(b) were 
defeated at the polls partially because 
they voted to destroy a basic American 
freedom. 
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My State of Utah has a right-to-work 
law, and I have received many letters 
from civil servants in the State strongly 
urging me to do all I can to oppose this 
back-door attempt at compulsory union- 
ism which would deny them the right 
that a private employee has in my State. 

Federal civil service workers are the 
largest single bloc of employees in Utah, 
and they are deeply concerned. 

Mr. President, I have today written to 
the President of the United States as 
well as Secretary of Labor Wirtz strongly 
objecting to any modifications of Execu- 
tive Order No. 10988 and informing them 
that should this be done I shall intro- 
duce legislation to correct it. I cannot sit 
idly by and watch the freedom and the 
right to work of these fine people wiped 
out merely by the stroke of the Presi- 
dential pen. 

I deeply believe in the right of any 
American to join a labor organization, 
but I also believe with equal force the 
right of any American not to join a labor 
organization. 

I and the majority of the people of 
Utah believe that no man in this country 
should be required to pay union dues to 
a political-labor organization with which 
he might not agree. I feel that forced 
membership in any organization is a vio- 
lation of the sacred personal rights 
which make this country great. 

Mr. President, I think that under these 
circumstances the Senate should be re- 
minded of what President Kennedy said 
when he issued Executive Order No. 
10988 in 1962 and for that purpose I 
quote his words here: 

Employees of the Federal government shall 
have and shall be protected in the exercise 
of the right, free and without fear of penalty 
or reprisal, to form, join and assist any em- 


ployee organization, or to refrain from such 
activities. 


Former Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
in speaking before the American Feder- 
ation of Government Employees said: 


I know you will agree with me that the 
union shop and the closed shop are inappro- 
priate to the Federal government... . In 
your own organization you have to win ac- 
ceptance by your own conduct, your own 
action, your own wisdom, your own responsi- 
bility and your own achievement. 


Nothing has happened since, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that should justify reversing these 
statements. 

Speaking of compulsory unionism may 
I say again what I said in the Senate in 
October 1965, good unions do not need 
it and bad unions do not deserve it. 


THE 80TH ANNIVERSARY OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


MACHINISTS AND AEROSPACE 
WORKERS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, on 
May 5, the International Association of 
Machinists & Aerospace Workers will 
celebrate its 80th anniversary. I wish to 
extend my best wishes to IAM members 
on this occasion. 

Tom Talbot, the founder and first 
president of the association, represented 
the spirit of the labor movement when he 
wrote in 1889: 
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This Association is composed strictly of 
practical men who have a higher ambition 
in life than to merely earn a living, but who 
wish to rear up families that will make good 
and useful citizens and who have a desire 
to see their shopmates lifted from a life of 
continuous trouble and anxiety and placed 
in a position where they will have equal fa- 
cilities to demand their rights and privileges 
and who also have sufficient judgment to 
equally respect the rights and privileges of 
others. 


It is a tribute to the leadership of this 
association that, inspired by the words 
and example of Tom Talbot, it has grown 
into one of the dynamic and vital forces 
in the Nation today. 

All association members, from the rank 
and file to IAM President Roy Siemiller, 
deserve commendation and congratula- 
tions on 80 years of achievement. 

I wish them many more anniversaries 
and continued success. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled The 80th” published in the Ma- 
chinist of Thursday, April 25, 1968. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue 80TH 

Old Tom Talbot, the founder and first 
president of this Association, would be 
pleased and proud if he could see us today. 

It was 80 years ago, come May 5th, that 
Talbot and those 18 other machinists dropped 
into that locomotive pit at the Atlanta, Ga., 
railroad yards. They decided to form a union 
of machinists, and each of them put up $1.25 
to defray the expenses. 

The National Association of Machinists, 
NAM, as they called it, had several predeces- 
sors. Earlier efforts to organize machinists 
had failed for many reasons. Sometimes they 
struck too soon or put too much reliance 
on politics, or a depression and unemploy- 
ment disrupted their efforts. 

Talbot’s experience had come from the 
old Knights of Labor. He had been a state 
organizer for the Knights. The year 1888 was 
a bad year for machinists. Wages were declin- 
ing. They were lucky to get 20 cents an hour, 
$2 for a 10-hour day. 


A JUST ANGER 


Years later, we interviewed Talbot's sister. 
She was asked why her brother had tried 
to do what must have seemed the impossible. 
She claimed he did it out of anger, that he 
was angry at a world in which a skilled 
machinist couldn’t afford to send his son to 
high school. Such was the condition of the 
trade when this union was founded. 

That the IAM has survived at all is a mir- 
acle. That it thrived and grew into a great 
useful institution serving members in every 
province, in Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, 
and Wake, Guam and Midway Islands is 
ample testimony to the freedom that working 
people enjoy in the United States and 
Canada. 

The success of the IAM is also testimony 
to the fact that machinists, and aerospace 
workers and those in the allied trades, are 
not bemused by age. We have kept up with 
the times; we are keeping pace with progress. 

We faced the challenge of industrial or- 
ganization and, in countless cases, adopted 
it. We have faced the fact that men are en- 
titled to be judged and to be paid according 
to their abilities and not discriminated 
against because of race or color or national 
origin. Every member of the IAM goes first 
class. 

We have profited from the experience, the 
mistakes and the successes of those who have 
gone before. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


This year when we have just recently 
signed the millionth member, we can face 
the future confident of our strength, proud 
of our leadership and, as machinists always 
have been, never contented. 

On this eightieth birthday, let us remind 
ourselves that with all our years, we still 
need 15 cents to buy a cup of coffee. 


NEED TO SAVE BIG THICKET OF 
TEXAS IS URGENT—SID MOODY 
OF ASSOCIATED PRESS DEFINES 
NEED FOR WILDERNESS AREAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on January 11, 1967, I introduced S. 4, a 
bill to establish the Big Thicket Na- 
tional Park in Texas. Time is running 
out on us; each day that passes without 
action on S. 4, more and more of the Big 
Thicket is being destroyed. I urge action 
on the bill at this session of Congress so 
that we may begin now to save a portion 
of this natural beauty of Texas. 

The need for the passage of the bill is 
urgent. Already, the encroachment of 
civilization has reduced the Big Thicket, 
once a great forest, to about one-tenth 
its original size. Only an act of Congress 
can now save it from total destruction. 

The Big Thicket is one of the most 
rare and unique areas in our country. 
The distinctive combination of climates 
has produced unique species of plant and 
animal life, and this alone is one reason 
why a portion of the Big Thicket should 
be preserved. 

But more than that is the need for 
man to have a place of refuge. Secretary 
Udall has said, “Man is a part of nature. 
He needs Great Swamps and Yellow- 
stones and Alaskas. They are the tie to 
the earth. The more we build a pressure 
cooker society, the more we need the 
wilderness as an escape valve.” 

In the Houston Post of Sunday, April 
21, 1968, Sid Moody, of the Associated 
Press, wrote an article entitled “To Save 
the Wilderness: Our Only One,” in 
which he stated: 

Suppose at some future day man finds 
he has tipped the balance of nature too far. 
Suppose he finds that he needs the seed, the 
animal, the unadulterated genetic resources 
that are the basis of his evolution? And 
suppose they are gone, or hopelessly dis- 
torted? 

Then, indeed, may he cry ah, wilderness. 

It is to prevent the possibility of such a 
dead end that a growing number of con- 
servationists are looking to the wilderness 
as a gene “bank.” If for some reason, man 
needs a bighorn sheep or sequoia or the 
delicate harmony of a forest acre, it will be 
there, in the wilderness. 


Mr. President, as I have stated, the 
Big Thicket in southeast Texas, near 
Beaumont, is a rare and unique home 
for both the usual and unusual forms 
of plant and animal life. Action is 
needed now on S. 4 so that this and 
future generations may enjoy the nat- 
ural wonders there and perhaps some- 
day find the “ultimate chance for his 
own survival.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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To SAVE THE WILDERNESS: OUR ONLY ONE 
(By Sid Moody) 

In the beginning was the land, all there 

would be, then and forever: mountain and 


He humbled the land, mile upon mile, 
town upon town. The wide spaces narrowed 
and narrow still. And will it end only when 
the suffering land, all of it, is gone, rutted 
and shorn by man’s plow and ax? 

The Dust Bowl of the 1930s; the clawed 
scars of strip mines in the Kentucky hills of 
yesterday and right now; scummed rivers 
lethal to life: man has done it all. 

Such rape and its consequences, says 
Stewart Udall, is America’s “quiet crisis.” 


WHO IS MAN TO KNOW? 


Not just because of its sheer waste, but be- 
cause man, as he changes the land, is tamp- 
ering with the very house in which h. was 
created. And no one, none, can say if after 
millenia of such tampering man still not 
stand homeless in an alien land he has des- 
ecrated. An example: 

A young boy desirous of a bike saved 
up money by trapping skunks around his 
family’s upstate New York farm. The bike 
finally bought, he pedalled to the pond where 
he used to enjoy watching wild ducks raising 
their young. They were gone. Why? The 
skunks he trapped fed on turtle eggs. No 
skunks, more turtles—who ate the ducks. 

That has the simplicity of a bedtime story. 
Consider, then, this potential nightmare. In 
Brazil there is talk of making a reservoir in 
the Amazon basin as large as Western Europe. 
“Has any one asked what withdrawing this 
much oxygen-producing green might mean 
to mankind?” asks David Brewer, outspoken 
executive secretary of the Sierra Club, a U.S. 
conservationist group. 

Can man, who dams rivers, levels forests 
and paves swamps, be so arrogant as to be 
sure he is no more than that little boy trav- 
eling a path whose end he knows not? 


WHAT IS A WILDERNESS? 


We have heard these voices before: Keep 
America's air fresh, her streams pure, her 
cities clean. Now there are those that warn: 
save the wilderness while some remains, 

They argue for reasons of aesthetics, for 
traditional reasons of conservation. And for 
a newer one: that the virgin wilderness may 
some day be man’s ultimate chance for his 
own survival. 

“It is not given man to make a wilderness,” 
said Brewer, quoting from author Wallace 
Stegner. “But he can make a desert. And 
has.” 


And cut off in such a desert, having 
blighted the plant and animal whose destiny 
he shares, man conceivably could wither. 
Some day. 

Some facts: 

The land and water area of the 50 states 
totals 2.3 billion acres. 

Of this, about 10 per cent remains as time 
has made it. The rest: cities, farms, high- 
ways, reservoirs, factories. 

From this 10 per cent the United States 
will set aside large areas of wilderness. This 
was decided by the Wilderness Act of 1934. 

But pivotal questions have not been de- 
cided: how much wilderness is enough: for 
aesthetics, for conservation, for, perhaps, 
survival? And what, to be sure, is a wilder- 
ness? 

The act defines wilderness as “an area 
where earth and its community of life are 
untrammeled by man, where man himself 
is a visitor who does not remain.” 


CAN'T SEE FOREST FOR TREES 

But... 

Congress, confronted with political reali- 
ties, will permit mining in wilderness areas 
of the U.S. Forest Service until 1984. 

Mining? In a wilderness? 

One man’s wilderness is not another’s. 
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“Tf land is not for man’s use—his food, his 
shelter, his recreation—what good is it?” 
asks a government conservationist. Few, if 
any, of the commercial users of the land 
would disagree. Nor do they argue that some 
land should not be set aside inviolate. But, 
again, how much for which use, including 
the use of simply remaining as it is and was? 

“Every day they constantly chip away 
more of our resources.” 

That is a timber industry lobbyist talking 
of land set aside for conservation, 

“They are constantly whittling away our 
resources.” 

That is a conservationist talking of the 
commercial users of the land. Clearly, each 
does not see each other's forest for the trees. 

More facts: 

The major land holders of the United 
States are the Bureau of Land Management, 
452 million acres, about two-fifths of the na- 
tion, the Forest Service, 186.3 million acres, 
two-fifths of the nation’s forests, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, 28.5 million acres, and 
the Park Service, 27.5 million acres. The 
lands of the latter three agencies will be 
sites of the proposed wilderness areas. 


EVERY LITTLE BIT HELPS 


The Forest Service, which allows multiple 
use of its lands including mining, grazing 
and logging, has, nonetheless, set aside 15 
million acres as wilderness and primitive 
areas in a program begun in 1924. 

By the act, however, these lands will have 
to be restudied as well as proposals of the 
other agencies and receive congressional ap- 
proval. 

The Forest Service has studied wilderness 
areas totaling 1.9 million acres so far and 
has designated one million to be presented 
to Congress. The Park Service is studying 
57 areas ranging in size from 5,000 acres, the 
minimum under the act, to 100,000 acres, in- 
cluding such national parks as Isle Royale in 
Lake Superior and Lassen in California. Fish 
and Wildlife is considering about 90 refuges 
ranging from the huge 1.8 million-acre Jenai 
Moose Range in Alaska to the 1,900-acre 
Great Swamp refuge in New Jersey. 

Last month President Johnson sent Con- 
gress the first actual proposals for official 
designation: 24 areas in 13 states totalling al- 
most one million acres. 

Making a capital W“ wilderness out of a 
wilderness, is, however, a thorny business. 
The Forest Service has proposed a 142,000 
acres San Rafael Wilderness in the Los Padres 
National Forest in California. The Wilder- 
ness Society, a conservationist group that 
treads more softly but as determinedly as the 
Sierra Club through the nation’s forests, 
claim the wilderness should include *hou- 
sand additional acres the Forest Service in- 
sists is vital for fire control. 

“Why battle for 2,000 acres?” says Michael 
Nadel, assistant executive director of the 
society. “Because we must try and save every 
piece of land we can. How plentiful is the 214 
per cent of the American land we are trying 
to save when every corner of the country will 
be developed with the technological improve- 
ments we have now or will soon have?” 


IT’S FOR ALL AMERICANS 


The Park Service, too, has difficulties with 
its friends and foes, there are those, even in 
the department, who feel, stridently, that 
national parks should remain as primitive 
as possible. Few roads, Few lodges. None of 
the mob scenes that descend on Yosemite on 
summer weekends, littering the valley with 
trailers, beer cans and film wrappers. 

Yet national park attendance, 130 millions 
in 1966, rises about 10 per cent yearly. 

What should be the over-all policy of the 
Park Service which welcomes many thousands 
to its Washington Monument and tens, if 
that, to the summit of its Mount McKinley? 

It tries to strike a mean of the greatest 
god for the greatest number without impair- 
ing the virginity of the park, 
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Parks to be are almost as much a head- 
ache as parks in being. 

The Park Service, for instance, wants to 
include the Buffalo River in Arkansas in a 
system of national wild rivers. 

“But the people who live along the river 
love it. They want it, and themselves, to be 
left alone,” said a Park Service planner. So 
the park ranger in Hot Springs drops up 
whenever he can to spread good will—and 
the message: Buffalo River is not just for its 
residents, it’s for all Americans. 


MINES, CANALS, RUNWAYS 


As competition for the finite land increases 
so does the necessity for the American genius 
for compromise. But can a compromised 
wilderness be a wilderness? Or even a park? 

The Glacier Peak Wilderness in Washing- 
ton has 450,000 acres of virgin land and the 
Kennecott Copper Co, owns 320 acres of ore- 
rich land right in the middle, Conservation, 
or copper? 

Canals cut by the Corps of Engineers have 
cut off natural water flow to the Everglades, 
endangering its flora and fauna. Wildlife, or 
waterways? 

The Great Swamp in New Jersey, a rare 
virginal wild only 80 miles from New York 
City, is the site the Port of New York Author- 
ity wants for a mammoth airport. Birds, or 
jets? 

The effort to make Wilderness out of the 
wilderness creates some fine points, some 
small, some not. 

The dispute between the Forest Service, 
with its multiple use program for national 
forests, and the Park Service, with its creed 
of minimal interference of the land, reached 
such a pitch in the 1960s that Udall and 
Freeman had to sign a peace pact that is now 
known as the “Treaty of the Potomac.” 


THANKS—FOR NOT BUILDING 


Yet warfare broke out again last year in a 
Dear Stew-Dear Orv” correspondence over 
the Forest Service plans for a highway 
through the glant sequoias. Udall felt a road 
to the proposed Mineral King ski develop- 
ment posed an air and water pollution hazard 
to the unique trees. 

Freeman replied: “You, and your depart- 
ment... are clearly attempting to block 
National Forest dev-lopment in ways that 
are not justified.” 

“To what extent can I play God with 
Orville Freeman,” Udall said later. He gave 
his consent to the road. 

But who is the ultimate winner—or loser? 
The skiers, who can roam the Rockies for 
snow? Or the giant sequolas, who have but 
one home in the world? 

On the other hand, if Freeman's assur- 
ances prove wrong and the sequoias are 
harmed, so what? Who really needs sequolas 
or crocodiles or undammed mountain 
streams in a West always wondering where 
tomorrow's drinking water will come from? 

Who needs wilderness, really? 

Surely, said a Forest Service planner, to 
the average man in the street a drive down 
the Blue Ridge Parkway in Virginia may be 
as much wilderness as he will ever see. Or 
ever want to. 

“But at the same time there is a deep 
personal comfort to almost every one know- 
ing that somewhere out there is a rugged 
land that is hard to get to but is there, 
unspoiled. Maybe some day he'll go, maybe 
not, but it’s there.” 

“Man is a part of nature,” said Udall. “He 
needs Great Swamps and Yellowstones and 
Alaskas. They are his tie to the earth. The 
more we build a pressure cooker society, the 
more we need the wilderness as an escape 
valve.” 

“Maybe 50 years from now we'll be thanked 
more for what we didn't build than what we 
did.“ said an aide. 

“The wilderness is land that can be found 
in balance scientifically. It is run by the laws 
of nature, not man,” said Nadel. 
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FOR ONCE AND FOR ALL 


Suppose at some future day man finds he 
has tipped the balance of nature too far. 
Suppose he finds that he needs the seed, the 
animal, the unadulterated genetic resources 
that are the bases of his evolution? And sup- 
pose they are gone, or hopelessly distorted? 

Then, indeed, may he cry ah, wilderness. 

It is to prevent the possibility of such a 
dead end that a growing number of conserva- 
tionists are looking to the wilderness as a 
gene “bank.” If, for some reason, man needs 
a bighorn sheep or a sequoia or the delicate 
harmony of a forest acre, it will be there, in 
the wilderness. 

The key question, then, as Udall put it, 
“is whether we can draw laws in these areas 
(of conservation) with some certainty, they 
won't be changed.” 

“The wilderness can't be won once and 
for all,” said Brower. “It can only be lost 
once and for all.” 


THE SEIZURE OF THE “PUEBLO” 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, today 
marks the third month anniversary of 
the seizure of the U.S. S. Pueblo. On Jan- 
uary 23 I sent a telegram to the Presi- 
dent urging immediate use of force to 
avenge this act of piracy on the high 
seas. 

I received a brief reply from one of his 
assistants stating that the President 
would use diplomatic channels to obtain 
the release of the ship and her crew. On 
February 13, I sent a letter to the chair- 
man of the Senate Preparedness Investi- 
gating Subcommittee, pointing out that 
there were several questions surround- 
ing the Pueblo seizure that warranted 
formal investigation. I stated that in 
my opinion it was well within the re- 
sponsibilities of the Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee to look into 
these questions and make a report. To- 
day I received a petition from my friends 
and constituents in South Carolina, pri- 
marily from the cities of Abbeville and 
McCormick, urging a more forceful pro- 
gram to avenge the Pueblo and effect the 
release of her crew. 

The Pueblo legacy has been a great 
loss in American prestige, a chorus of 
criticism from the editorial pages of lead- 
ing newspapers throughout the Far East 
and criticism and satire from the major 
capitals of Europe, Africa, the Middle 
East, and Latin America. I have spoken 
out against this outrage many times on 
the Senate floor, as well as on TV and in 
many public gatherings across the coun- 
try. With each opportunity to speak on 
this subject, I usually conclude with, 
“How long are we going to wait?” 

I thought it particularly fitting on this 
date, April 23, to send another telegram 
to the President, 90 days after my first 
message, urging a more forceful pro- 
gram to obtain the release of the Pueblo 
and her men. 

Mr. President, in that regard I invite 
the attention of Senators to an editorial 
entitled “Remember the Pueblo—How 
Long Do We Wait?” published in the 
Spartanburg, S.C., Herald-Journal, of 
April 23, 1968. The editorial points out 
that while the crucial time for a prompt 
retaliation has passed, the time for de- 
termination and strength has not 
passed. 

Mr. Preisdent, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial and the text of 
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my telegram to the President be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Spartanburg (S.C.) Herald-Jour- 
nal, Apr. 21, 1968] 
REMEMBER THE “PUEBLO”?—How Lone Do 
We Warr? 

An Associated Press picture shows a come- 
ly woman holding a placard which says, 
“Remember the Pueblo.” 

She is Mrs. Loyd M. Bucher, wife of the 
ship’s captain. She is urging Americans not 
to “forget our men.” 

A letter to the editor asks: “Is there really 
no hope for the men of the USS Pueblo? Is 
her fate and theirs really finalized by the in- 
action of our government? 

“Is not just one American boy worth our 
justified action and wrath? 

“Come on, America, wake up! Have we lost 
our sense of national pride? Our honor? Have 
we lost the ability to cry for one of our own? 
Have we lost our guts?” 

Are these the pleas of only two insignifi- 
cant voices in our land—one the wife of a 
man held in alien hands, the other a person 
of crude nationalism? 

No. There are many troubled Americans 
who cannot accept the continuing degrada- 
tion of leaving a U.S. Navy vessel and her 
crew captive in North Korea. 

One of the nation’s most respected mili- 
tary experts, Hanson Baldwin of The New 
York Times, was asked about the Pueblo in 
a retirement interview. 

“We should have sunk the Pueblo and 
bombed the docks of Wonsan,“ he said. 

“We should never have allowed a U.S. Navy 
ship to fall into enemy hands.” 

The crucial time for prompt and forceful 
action passed in confusion and inaction, of 
course. It cannot be recalled or recreated. 

But the time for determination and 
strength is not past. 

The United States cannot continue to al- 
low its men to be held as hostages in in- 
ternational extortion without forceful coun- 
teraction. 

APRIL 23, 1968. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Today marks the third month anniversary 
of the seizing of the Pueblo. During this pe- 
riod the anguish of relatives of the crew 
of the Pueblo has mounted, and American 
prestige has suffered. I urge a more forceful 
program to obtain release of the Pueblo and 
her men, 

STROM THURMOND, 
U.S. Senator. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING BUSI- 
NESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is concluded. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAND AND 
WATER CONSERVATION FUND ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1052, S. 1401. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The BILL. CLERK. A bill (S. 1401) to 
amend title I of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965, and for 
other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
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pore. Is there objection to the request of 

the Senator from West Virginia? 
There being no objection, the Senate 

proceeded to consider the bill. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had further disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 15399) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the further conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Manon, Mr. Kirwan, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. 
NatcuHer, Mr. FLoop, Mr. Bow, Mr. Jonas, 
and Mr. Larrp were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the further 
conference. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAND AND 
WATER CONSERVATION FUND ACT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1401) to amend title 
I of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
pending bill, S. 1401, is in the nature of 
emergency legislation to save and main- 
tain the outdoor recreation programs of 
the States and of the Federal Govern- 
ment which are so vital to the well- 
being of this generation and future gen- 
erations. The bill would accomplish this 
purpose by providing for a limited period 
of 5 years, a new source of desperately 
needed revenue for the land and water 
conservation fund, from which the States 
have been getting a large part of the fi- 
nancing for State programs, and to 
amend the basic law to give the Secretary 
of the Interior authority to take speedy 
action to deal, in some part at least, with 
the increasingly serious problems grow- 
ing out of land price escalation. 

The new source of revenue provided 
by S. 1401 is a portion of the Federal 
share of the receipts from mineral leas- 
ing operations on the Outer Continental 
Shelf—that area seaward of State 
boundaries over which we asserted the 
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sovereignty of the Federal Government 
by the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act of 1953 in the 83d Congress. 

Under the committee amendment to 
the bill, an amount from the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf receipts would be made 
available to bring the income of the land 
and water conservation fund up to a total 
of $200 million a year for the fiscal years 
1969, 1970, and 1971. For the remaining 
2 years of the 5-year period, that is, fiscal 
1972 and 1973, appropriations from the 
outer shelf revenues adequate to make 
the fund’s total income $300 million for 
each year would be authorized. 

Presently, receipts from Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf mineral leasing are esti- 
mated to be running approximately $500 
million a year or more. 

REVENUES FOR NATURAL RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Income to the fund under its present 
funding authorization is approximating 
$100 million a year. Thus, under the 
committee’s amendment, the land and 
water conservation fund would receive 
only a relatively small share of the outer 
shelf revenues. 

I would like to point out to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate that the use of a por- 
tion of the receipts from Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf lands as an additional source 
of revenue to finance the outdoor recrea- 
tion programs authorized by the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act, is 
based on the fully tenable proposition 
that the revenues from one natural re- 
source which belongs to all the people of 
the United States—in this instance a 
depleting resource—should be reinvested 
in outdoor recreation areas and develop- 
ments which become a part of the per- 
manent estate of the Nation for the use, 
benefit, and enjoyment of all of our citi- 
zens, present and future. 

The committee’s amendment with re- 
spect to the limited, sliding-scale portion 
of Outer Continental Shelf revenues 
represents a very real compromise. As 
introduced, S. 1401 would have covered 
into the land and water conservation 
fund the entire amount of the revenues 
from mineral leasing on the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, and, in addition, would 
also have made a part of the fund the 
Federal share of receipts under the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of 1920 and the Federal 
share of revenues received by or on 
account of the Forest Service, which are 
disposed of pursuant to the provisions of 
the law set forth in 16 United States 
Code 499. 

It was estimated that these revenues 
would have brought between $2.5 and 
$3 billion into the fund for use by the 
States and Federal agencies. 

EXECUTIVE AGENCY REPORT 


However, the Department of the In- 
terior in its report on S. 1401, dated 
January 4, 1968, which was approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget, stated in per- 
tinent part: 


The Department of the Interior last Jan- 
uary in its land price escalation report esti- 
mated total Federal and State needs under 
the land and water conservation fund for 
the next 10 years at about $3.6 billion and 
estimated revenues at $987 million. On a 5- 
year projection those figures would be $1.5 
billion and $460 million, respectively. 

Considering the needs for recreation lands 
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and waters, and other demands on our na- 
tional budget for defense and domestic pro- 
grams, the administration recommends that 
a level of financing for the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund for the next 5 years be 
established at $200 million annually, which 
is a total of $1 billion. Estimated revenues 
for the 5-year period are $460 million, which 
means that about $540 million would need 
to be found from additional sources. 


During the course of the comprehen- 
sive hearings the committee held on S. 
1401 and related bills, evidence was pre- 
sented showing conclusively that the $200 
million level annually for the limited 5- 
year period would not be adequate to 
meet the needs of the States and the Fed- 
eral program. In fact, substantially 
greater revenues are required. 

However, the committee was cognizant 
of the budgetary situation, and the cur- 
rent demands for the tax dollar for other 
purposes. Accordingly, the provisions for 
use of the Federal share of the Mineral 
Leasing Act and Forest Service receipts 
were dropped, and the authorization for 
Outer Continental Shelf reveneus scaled 
down to about one-fifth or so of the in- 
come now accruing from that source. 

As stated, the committee is unanimous 
in its finding that this new revenue is a 
bare minimum, if it is even that, for the 
needs of outdoor recreation programs of 
the States and the Federal Government. 


APPROPRIATION PROCEDURE MUST BE FOLLOWED 


Before passing on to discuss other sec- 
tions of S. 1401, I want to emphasize the 
fact that all appropriations from the 
fund must go through the regular con- 
gressional appropriation procedures, 
There is no “open-end” or hidden financ- 
ing. Every penny is under the scrutiny of 
the Appropriations Committees of Con- 
gress 


Other provisions of S. 1401 are aimed 
at offsetting, to some extent, the sky- 
rocketing increases in land costs that al- 
most invariably occur in every area 
whenever it becomes known that the Fed- 
eral Government is planning on estab- 
lishing a unit of the national park sys- 
tem there. One of these antiescalation 
provisions would authorize Federal agen- 
cies to enter into contracts for the pur- 
chase of land and water areas for out- 
door recreation purposes in advance of 
actual appropriation by Congress. Such 
advance contract authority is limited to 
$30 million a year for fiscal 1969 and 1970. 

Another antiescalation provision 
written into the bill by the committee 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire options on lands and waters 
within the exterior boundaries of any 
area authorized by law for inclusion in 
the national park system. Such authority 
should be helpful in permitting swift ad- 
ministrative action to forestall the in- 
evitable escalation in land prices as soon 
as the word gets out that a particular 
area will become a unit of the park sys- 
tem. The committee amendment limits 
the option authority to the expenditure 
of not more than $500,000 in any 1 year, 
requires that options be for a minimum 
period of 2 years, and that the sums ex- 
panded for its purchase must be credited 
toward the purchase price. 

LEASE-BACK, SELL-BACK PROVISION 

Another provision of potential im- 
portance in holding down the costs of the 
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outdoor recreation program is found in 
section 2 of S. 1401, which authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell or lease 
tracts which have been acquired for in- 
clusion within a unit of the national park 
system but which are not immediately 
needed for an outdoor recreation pur- 


se. 

The sell-back and lease-back transac- 
tions will enable the Federal Government 
to recoup funds spent initially for land 
acquisition and return them to the land 
and water conservation fund. Under 
such transactions the Federal Govern- 
ment will receive the benefit from the in- 
crease in the fair market value of the 
land after its acquisition. The Interior 
Department’s report states that the sell- 
back program may yield from 40 percent 
to more than 100 percent of the initial 
acquisition cost. Lease-back transactions 
should yield from 4 to 7 percent of the 
initial land acquisition cost per year. The 
Secretary is required to allow the last 
owner of record an opportunity to match 
the highest bid price. 

HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 


Mr. President, before I bring these re- 
marks to a close, I will review very briefly 
the background of S. 1401. The Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act, which it 
amends, is based on a draft of legislation 
submitted to the 88th Congress by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in February 1963. This 
draft legislation was, in turn, based on a 
most comprehensive study of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, which we established in the 85th 
Congress, Laurance Rockefeller was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Commission by 
President Eisenhower. As sponsor of S. 
1401, I have the strong bipartisan co- 
sponsorship of Senators ANDERSON, 
KUCHEL, NELSON, Scott, Hart, KENNEDY 
of Massachusetts, CLARK, and MONTOYA. 
Thus, from the very beginning the con- 
cept of providing this generation and fu- 
ture generations of Americans the means 
of obtaining physical, mental, and spir- 
itual refreshment through preservation 
and development of their natural her- 
itage, the great outdoors, has been with- 
out political partisanship in any way. 

As I have noted, S. 1401 is in the nature 
of an emergency measure to aid the 
States and Federal agencies in main- 
taining and developing their authorized 
outdoor recreation programs. It will go 
a long way toward making possible the 
achievement of what the Congress, the 
Executive, and the American people have 
said they want done and are trying to do. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will act promptly and expeditiously on 
this matter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the able and dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Risicorr] may be added 
as a cosponsor of S. 1401. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
I welcome this opportunity to urge pas- 
sage of S. 1401 to increase the land and 
water conservation fund. 

We in Missouri are well aware of the 
urgent need to increase funds for new 
parkland and outdoor recreation proj- 
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ects. The backlog of unfunded projects 
in Missouri is growing much faster than 
the amount of available funds. 

Mr. Robert L. Dunkeson, executive 
secretary of the Missouri Inter-Agency 
Council for Outdoor Recreation, told me 
April 2, this year: 

At the present time, we have a backlog of 
more than $1 million in requests which can- 
not have action until another allocation of 


the Land and Water Conservation Fund is 
made. 


Even as we debate this issue, land 
costs are rising, and urban sprawl and 
pollution are ruining large portions of 
available parkland. Our efforts to pro- 
tect our few remaining beautiful areas 
for the enjoyment of future generations 
may fail unless we are willing to increase 
our investment in the preservation of 
these areas. There is still time today. 
Tomorrow it may be too late. 

In my opinion, S. 1401 is a logical 
answer to a pressing national need. The 
Continental Shelf is a diminishing na- 
tional resource. It is altogether fitting 
that we put some of the funds from this 
shelf into permanent capital assets for 
the benefit of all citizens in all States. 

I am pleased to report that Missouri 
has actively participated in the dollar- 
for-dollar matching grant program. In 
the 3-year period from January 1, 1965, 
to January 1, 1968, 124 Missouri projects 
qualified for assistance. These projects 
total $5,113,579 and will benefit citizens 
in all areas of the State. 

The Federal share of the land and 
water conservation fund is used for the 
acquisition of outdoor recreation land in 
national forests, national parks, national 
wildlife refuges, and other Federal recre- 
ation areas. Missouri also has benefited 
by Federal purchases under this pro- 
gram. Expenditures of the National Park 
Service for the Ozark National Scenic 
Riverways total $3,134,990. Expenditures 
of the Forest Service for Clark and Mark 
Twain National Forests are $1,580,474. 

Though Missouri and the Nation have 
received much assistance from the fund 
the money available has fallen short of 
the demand. 

In the very near future I plan to intro- 
duce a bill to draw up a final plan for 
the Lower Meramec River National Rec- 
reation Area in the Greater St. Louis 
region. The St. Louis area urgently 
needs this project. But unless funds are 
available when the proper time comes, 
this great urban area and the citizens of 
this Nation will lose a vital asset. S. 1401 
gives assurance that the needed funds 
will be available. 

There are a number of other impor- 
tant projects in Missouri which will re- 
quire additional funds in coming years. 
S. 1401 will help provide the required 
Federal share of these funds on a dol- 
lar-for-dollar matching basis. Without 
this bill we would have to be resigned 
to a growing backlog of local outdoor 
recreation projects year after year. 

Mr. President, I wish to add just one 
more point. The bill we debate today is 
just one side of the coin. This bill rep- 
resents the extent of the Federal com- 
mitment to preserving beautiful seg- 
ments of our Nation. This bill says the 
Congress and the Federal agencies are 
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willing to do their share of the work, 
But on the other side of the coin are 
the many local volunteer citizens and 
dedicated State and local officials who 
work tirelessly for projects in their local 
communities. 

Their dedication to the cause of con- 
servation, their concern for the present 
and future needs of their communities, 
their willingness to invest hundreds of 
hours in outdoor recreation projects 
should be an inspiration to us all. 

In my opinion, where local men and 
women are willing to invest their money 
and their time for the benefit of their 
fellow citizens, the least we can do is 
stand behind their commitment. The 
issue is right at the core of our system. 
The land and water conservation fund 
program is working because there is con- 
cern and cooperation at every level and 
because citizens really care about keep- 
ing America beautiful. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
pass S. 1401. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I sup- 
port S. 1401, as amended and reported 
by the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. I serve on the committee, was 
a cosponsor of the legislation in the 88th 
Congress, which established the land and 
water conservation fund—Public Law 
88-578—am a cosponsor with Senator 
Kuchl of S. 531 to extend the act, and 
am a member of the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission whose purposes 
parallel those of the fund. 

The Commission is charged with the 
responsibility of screening acquisitions 
for addition to the national wildlife ref- 
uge system. Such additions as are ap- 
proved are financed with funds from the 
duck stamp trust fund or the donations 
of generous citizens. Purchases are ac- 
tually negotiated by the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife following Commis- 
sion approval. 

The Director of the Bureau, Mr. John 
Gottschalk, prepared at my request a 
summary of the recommendations of the 
Commission since 1960. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Gottschalk’s letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE Service, BU- 
REAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND 
WILDLIFE. 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1968. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Mercatr: At the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Commission meeting on 
February 27 you requested that our staff 
review the history of Commission reapprovals 
over the last few years to obtain an indica- 
tion of price increases resulting from delays 
in acquisitions. We have done this for re- 
approvals by the Commission since 1960. I 
believe you will find the summary of our 
study quite enlightening. 

Under Commission procedures, a proposal 
is originally approved for an entire refuge 
on a tract by tract basis. The tract values 
presented are based on market value ap- 
praisals generally prepared shortly before the 
Commission meeting. Usually negotiations 
are initially on a willing seller basis and 
proceed over a period of years. As time passes, 
the initial appraisals become outdated and 
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the unacquired tracts are reappraised. When 
options to purchase are obtained at prices 
that exceed the previous Commission ap- 
provals, the new prices are submitted to the 
Commission for reapproval. These value in- 
creases result from a number of factors in- 
cluding the general inflation of land values 
which is encountered throughout the coun- 
try, improvements to the specific properties 
by the landowners, changes in land use on 
the specific tract or in the general vicinity 
and/or unusual demand and competition for 
land in the area. These factors seem to par- 
ticularly affect lands in coastal and metro- 
politan areas. 

You are well aware of the frequent re- 
quests for reapproval presented to the Com- 
mission, Of all lands approved by the Com- 
mission since January 1, 1960, totaling 457,- 
000 acres, the Commission has reapproved 
higher values for 92,240 acres of land com- 
prising 694 tracts. The total reapproved value 
of these tracts was approximately $17 million 
versus the original combined approvals of 
$11.8 million. The $5.2 million increase is 44 
percent of the previous approvals. The in- 
crease averaged $56 per acre. The previous 
approvals were granted from one to seven 
years before the reapprovals, with a lapse of 
two to three years in the majority of cases. 
This would indicate that acquisition delays 
are resulting in price increases from all 
causes of about 15 percent to 20 percent 
annually. 

It appears that a higher rate of acquisi- 
tion, requiring greater appropriation, would 
save money. Furthermore, in many cases, 
land will be destroyed as waterfowl habitat 
if acquisition is delayed. However, there is a 
rate beyond which the acquisition program 
should not be accelerated because of the 
logistics of finding competent staff and the 
public resistance that reacts to a large 
amount of condemnation. We feel we are 
operating substantially below an optimum 
rate at present. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S, GOTTSCHALK, 
Director. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, let me 
read one paragraph from Mr. Gott- 
schalk’s letter: 

You are well aware of the frequent re- 
quests for reapproval presented to the Com- 
mission. Of all lands approved by the Com- 
mission since January 1, 1960, totaling 
457,000 acres, the Commission has reapproved 
higher values for 92,240 acres of land com- 
prising 694 tracts. The total reapproved value 
of these tracts was approximately $17 million 
versus the original combined approvals of 
$11.8 million. The $5.2 million increase is 
44 percent of the previous approvals. The in- 
crease averaged $56 per acre. The previous 
approvals were granted from one to seven 
years before the reapprovals, with a lapse of 
two to three years in the majority of cases. 
This would indicate that acquisition delays 
are resulting in price increases from all causes 
of about 15 percent to 20 percent annually. 


This, very briefly, has been the experi- 
ence of the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission, of which I have been a 
member since 1961. I hope that it will 
serve to illustrate the wisdom of the com- 
mittee’s action on S. 1401, to extend and 
expand the land and water conservation 
fund for the acquisition of needed recrea- 
tion lands. 

Mr. President, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Interior Committee, the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jackson], has 
made the case for the bill now before us 
in an article published in the April 1968 
issue of Parks and Recreation. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TRANSFUSION NEEDED: PROPOSED LEGISLA- 
TION To BRING NEW LIFE TO THE LAND AND 
WATER CONSERVATION FUND 

(By Henry M. JACKSON, U.S. Senator, 
Washington) 

Four years ago the Congress moved im- 
pressively in response to the nation’s bur- 
geoning needs for outdoor recreation oppor- 
tunities by establishing the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund. 

This was landmark legislation, designed to 
pump new financial blood into acquisition 
of park and recreation lands, waters and 
other facilities, and was endorsed by nearly 
every state, conservation group and a vast 
segment of the American public. 

Today, the Fund is like a heart-transplant 
patient who rallied immediately after the 
operation, but suffered a relapse because of 
other complications. 


FUND NEEDS TRANSFUSION 


A new phase of Federal-State cooperation 
in creating outdoor opportunities for the 
American people has been attained, but an- 
ticipated revenues have not been realized, 
and spiraling increases in costs delimit the 
success of the Fund. Unless we can give the 
Fund a transfusion, it will wither and end 
in failure. 

With Senators Anderson, Kuchel and Nel- 
son as other sponsors, I have introduced a 
bill, S. 1401, to provide new revenues. These 
would come from unearmarked receipts from 
the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, excluding 
those from lands within naval petroleum re- 
serves; receipts from the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act of 1953, including funds 
now held in escrow to the extent it is de- 
termined they belong to the United States, 
and from unearmarked receipts from the 
National Forests. 

Last year these sources brought in a total 
of $668,545,000. 


LAND COSTS INCREASE 


The members of my Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs are deeply concerned— 
as are all branches of government—with the 
mounting annual increases in the price of 
land for public park and recreation areas. 

President Johnson, in a message to Con- 
gress last year, pointed out that the average 
prices of land are increasing at a rate of al- 
most ten percent a year, but that the cost 
of land for recreation is spiraling at a con- 
siderably higher rate. 

“This diminished the effectiveness of our 
program of state grants and federal pur- 
chases of land for parks and recreation 
areas,” he said. “We must act promptly to 
assure that we can acquire needed recrea- 
tion lands before the price becomes prohibi- 
tive. The most effective means of controlling 
the increase in the price of land is to acquire 
the lands quickly after authorization by 
Congress.” 

The Department of Interior estimates the 
Fund may fall short by as much as $2.7 bil- 
lion in m minimum state and federal 
needs over the next decade. 


CURRENT NEEDS NOT MET 


This is the crux of the problem. For exam- 
ple, the 89th Congress alone authorized es- 
tablishment of 23 new federal recreation 
areas involving acquisition of 250,000 acres 
at an estimated cost of $119 million, Yet, 
due in part to rising land costs, authorized 
ceilings are inadequate to meet current needs. 

Among outstanding areas recently author- 
ized are Delaware Water Gap National Rec- 
reation Area in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey; Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore; 
Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity National Rec- 
reation Area in California; Assateague Island 
National Seashore in Maryland and Virginia; 
Pictured Rocks National Lakeshore in Michi- 
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gan; Guadalupe National Park in Texas; 
Cape Lookout National Seashore in North 
Carolina; Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks Nation- 
al Recreation Area in West Virginia; and Mt. 
Rogers National Recreation Area in Virginia. 


ACQUISITION PROPOSALS PENDING 


Proposals to acquire other areas are pend- 
ing in Congress. The money involved is well 
beyond revenues accruing to the Fund. New 
areas recommended to the Congress by the 
President in 1967 include a Redwood Na- 
tional Park in northern California; a na- 
tional park and recreation area in the North 
Cascades area of Washington; a Potomac Val- 
ley Park in Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia, and an Apostle Island National 
Lakeshore in Wisconsin. Also under consider- 
ation are a proposed wild and scenic river 
system and a nationwide trail system. 

Authorization for new areas of the Na- 
tional Park System for which appropriations 
have not been made, plus increases in exist- 
ing statutory authorizations and appropria- 
tions where no limitations exist, now total 
around $318 million. Requested authoriza- 
tions for new areas now being considered by 
Congress total around $160 million. Thus we 
see, in the Park Service’s dilemma alone, al- 
most a half-billion dollars is needed, 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation con- 
sidered both federal and state needs over the 
next 10 years and concluded that the Fund 
will fail to meet minimum needs by around 
$2.7 billion. Federal and state needs will cost 
approximately $3.6 billion—not allowing for 
any escalation in prices—compared with only 
about $900 million in anticipated revenues. 

5. 1401 PROVISIONS 

Fifty million dollars today will buy what 
$100 million will purchase in ten years. That 
brings up a second important provision of 
S. 1401. 

We should give authority to federal agen- 
cies to contract for the acquisition of prop- 
erty within new areas as soon as the areas are 
authorized. The bill would allow federal 
agencies to make contracts not to exceed a 
total of $30 million in the next two fiscal 
years. This would enable the National Park 
Service, Forest Service, and Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife to plan and negotiate 
land purchase contracts shortly after new 
recreation areas are authorized. 

The need for such authority can hardly be 
argued. Escalation is most noticeable just 
before and after Congress authorizes a new 
national park or recreation area. Alert real es- 
tate developers and land speculators follow 
the progress of these bills through Congress. 
After a new park or recreation area is author- 
ized, the price of land rises before Congress 
has appropriated any money for acquisition. 

There is an average lapse of about two years 
between the time a bill is introduced in Con- 
gress to authorize a national recreation area 
and its enactment. It takes an average of 
another nine months to get an appropriation. 


ESTABLISH PRICE PATTERN 


When a new area is authorized, agencies 
should be able to move promptly to acquire 
prime tracts to reduce the impact of price 
escalation. This also would tend to establish 
a price pattern for future purchases of land 
in the area and bring more savings to the 
taxpayer. 

The Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees, as well as the Bureau of the 
Budget, have not usually favored giving con- 
tract authorizations to federal agencies that 
-are responsible for purchasing park and rec- 
reation lands. 

Support for S. 1401 was overwhelming at 
hearings before our Committee in February. 
The Administration suggested an amended 
version of the bill, one that would increase 
money going into the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund to a level of $200 million a 
year over the next five fiscal years. 
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ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORT BILL 


Even stronger support came from conser- 
vation organizations and state representa- 
tives. 

The National Wildlife Federation, refer- 
ring to inadequacy of the Fund, said editori- 
ally in a recent issue of its bi-monthly pub- 
lication: 

“To some degree, this situation results 
from escalating land prices but the simple 
truth is that the Fund is inadequate to do 
the job. Though several solutions have been 
discussed, one of two courses of action is 
necessary: either abandon the ‘full funding’ 
concept whereby all federal park and rec- 
reation area acquisitions are made from the 
Fund, or supplement the Fund with income 
from other sources. In view of the trouble, 
both abroad and here at home, it may be 
difficult to generate steam for either ap- 
proach. However, a national park with wide- 
spread public benefits should be as meri- 
torious as a dam or dredging project with 
nonreimbursable public benefits for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and recreation,” 

Many members of Congress, I feel sure, 
support the sentiment of the National Wild- 
life Federation. The problem of finding 
enough money to buy parks and recreation 
areas authorized by Congress is a vexing 
one. It will not become less complex if al- 
lowed to simmer and go unsolved. 

I feel we have an answer in S. 1401. I am 
hopeful that the Senate and House will ap- 
prove the bill this year. 


NRPA’s POSITION 

Senate Bill 1401 and House Bill 8578 would 
authorize adding to the Fund outer conti- 
nental shelf oil revenues, unallotted national 
forest and mineral leasing revenues. The Ad- 
ministration, in supporting these bills, would 
limit the additional source funds to those 
from the outer continental shelf, which are 
expected to be adequate, and would set an 
annual appropriation ceiling of $200 million 
for five years. That would not be adequate. 
The foreseeable needs for Land and Water 
Conservation Funds during the next 10 years 
are between $3 billion and $4 billion. The Na- 
tional Recreation and Park Association, 
therefore, has recommended to Congress that 
the annual appropriation ceiling be raised 
to $300 million and we have pointed out the 
10-year foreseeable needs. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it is 
not very encouraging to argue my 
amendment when the author of the bill 
and the Presiding Officer are the only 
other Senators in the Chamber. 

The bill as originally introduced by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] envisioned dedicating of all of 
the revenues derived from the Conti- 
nental Shelf mineral production to the 
land and water conservation fund, plus 
national forest receipts and moneys pro- 
duced under the Mineral Leasing Act. 
The Department of the Interior is never 
timid in asking for funds to operate the 
Department and all of its bureaus. 

Back in 1920 the Mineral Leasing Act 
was passed by Congress; it granted to 
each State of the Union, wherein oil or 
minerals were discovered on public 
lands, 3742 percent of the receipts from 
the production of those minerals. An- 
other 5244 percent of such proceeds was 
dedicated to the reclamation fund, for 
the reclamation of arid lands of the 
West, and so forth. Ten percent is re- 
tained by the Government for adminis- 
tration. 
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The moneys collected from all of these 
federally owned lands in the various in- 
ternal States are spent within the bound- 
aries of those States. 

Mr. President, I have served on the 
Public Works Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee for 16 
years. I have provided, with the appro- 
bation of the committee, millions of 
dollars to build dams to protect lands 
from floods, and the like. At each lake 
that was formed behind these dams, we 
have provided for recreation facilities, 
so that today we have recreation facili- 
ties all over the country. We are still in 
the process of providing more and more 
of these recreation facilities. 

Mr. President, I am not opposed to 
programs of that kind. I have voted for 
and advocated the dedication of much 
land for the purpose of park and recre- 
ation facilities. 

But the appetite of the Secretary of 
the Interior is insatiable. Despite the cre- 
ation of the land and water conservation 
fund in 1965, into which now flow some 
$100 million each year in revenues from 
national park receipts, unclaimed motor- 
boat fuel taxes and the sale of surplus 
Government property, the Department 
of the Interior now wants to double this 
fund for the next 3 years, and triple it 
for the next 2 years. 

This would be accomplished by dedi- 
cating into this fund a total of $700 mil- 
lion over the next 5 years from the pro- 
ceeds of mineral production on the Outer 
Continental Shelf. 

It is important to remember, Mr. 
President, that at the present time these 
revenues flow into the general fund of 
the Treasury, where they are available 
for expenditure, by appropriation by the 
Congress; they are there, available to be 
spent for any purpose to which Congress 
may appropriate them. Yet, under the 
committee’s bill, $100 million each year 
would be drawn from the general fund of 
the Treasury, placed in the land and 
water conservation fund, and would re- 
main there unless Congress appropriated 
these moneys for the acquisition of park- 
land, and similar purposes. They would 
no longer be available for general gov- 
ernmental purposes; they would be ear- 
marked and dedicated for specific pur- 
poses of the land and water conservation 
fund. 

Now it may be that the land and water 
conservation fund purposes are of vital 
importance, but, it is my considered opin- 
ion that despite as worthy as these pur- 
poses may be, they do not warrant the 
“locking in” of money which could and 
should remain available for appropria- 
tion by the Congress. 

For this reason, I have offered an 
amendment which removes the dedica- 
tion of funds, but which authorizes the 
appropriation of exactly the same 
amounts as proposed by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. This ap- 
proach seems fair and reasonable; it is 
exactly the same approach as is applied 
in the case of almost all other Federal 
programs. It is the same procedure which 
nearly every other Federal agency must 
follow in securing appropriations for the 
programs which it administers. 

But, most important, it permits the 
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Congress to annually review the demands 
upon Federal funds and weigh those de- 
mands against the availability of money. 
It avoids the “freezing” of funds into one 
specific fund. 

Mr. President, I have always been op- 
posed to the earmarking of funds. In the 
State of Louisiana, we have had a great 
deal of it, and it has made it very difficult 
for the legislature to prudently and wisely 
spend the moneys available to operate 
the government. 

Mr. President, I do not think I need 
remind Senators that our Nation is faced 
with a serious fiscal problem. Our budget 
will be out of balance, come June 30, by 
over $20 billion. We are being called upon 
to impose a surtax of 10 percent on all the 
taxpayers of our country in order to close 
the gap—that is, to attempt to balance 
our budget, so that we will not be as deep 
ir. the red as we will be unless we impose 
the surtax. Yet, even as the Congress is 
being asked to raise revenue, this bill 
would siphon away revenue; this bill 
would, over a period of 5 years, divert 
$700 million of funds that now find their 
way into the U.S. Treasury. It does not 
make sense for us to impose new taxes 
upon our people in one breath, and in the 
next breath take revenues we are now 
collecting and divert them—dedicate 
them, freeze them—for the purchase of 
parks. 

Mr. President, I feel confident that bet- 
ter uses for that money can be found. But 
in any event, let the money continue to 
flow into the Treasury and let the execu- 
tive department—the President—and the 
Congress, determine priorities in expend- 
iture, through the normal budget process. 
Let us not “take out of commerce” money 
which our Treasury so badly needs. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Works, my good friend from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] will recall 
that I have never failed to be fair and 
just in providing funds for worthwhile 
purposes. I believe he will agree that my 
subcommittee has found it possible to in- 
clude on our appropriation bills many 
unbudgeted public works items for his 
own State. In fact, I exercised that privi- 
lege for practically every State of this 
Union, in order to see to it that each 
State received its just proportion of funds 
to develop its land and water resources. 

But, I say again, Mr. President, it is 
unfair for the Congress, at this time, in 
the situation in which we find ourselves, 
to tie up $100 million of funds that are 
now being paid into our empty Treasury. 

I think it is unfair and I think it is 
wrong for the Department of the Interior 
to demand preferential treatment in 
utilizing our already scarce revenue to 
increase a fund that is now amounting to 
about $100 million a year. 

Mr. President, under the act which 
created the land and water conserva- 
tion fund, there is already dedicated 
to the fund all fees collected at our na- 
tional parks. The allocation is justified 
on the basis that those funds are col- 
lected by the Park Service, and the 
money is used to expand the parks and 
to make them better for the use of our 
people. 

The land and water conservation fund 
also receives certain unclaimed taxes col- 
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lected on gasoline used in motorboats, 
and that produces considerable revenue. 

A third source of revenue to the land 
and water conservation fund is the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of public surplus prop- 
erty. 

The record shows, as proponents of the 
bill have pointed out, that from these 
sources alone, the land and water con- 
servation fund derives about $100 mil- 
lion per year. Thus, over the last 3 years, 
there has been collected from that source 
some $300 million. About $53 million 
more has been appropriated, or a total 
of about $400 million spent under the 
act during the last 3 years to provide for 
expansion of our park system. 

Mr. President, I have never objected 
to the fund, as such. For instance, if the 
Government has surplus land that it 
wishes to sell, and use the proceeds to 
purchase land for parks, that is all right. 
That is in keeping with the idea of cre- 
ating these recreational areas. 

But, Mr. President, it makes no sense 
to pass a bill dedicating our already de- 
pleted revenues to park purposes—to dip 
further into a depleted Treasury. We 
might as well earmark a part of the 
funds to be collected under the 10-per- 
cent surtax, and tie the matter down. We 
might just as well do it. 

Every dollar that has been collected so 
far from mineral production of the Con- 
tinental Shelf now finds its way into the 
Treasury, along with other moneys col- 
lected from other sources including 
taxes. 

With the present condition of our 
Treasury, when our country now owes 
$360 billion, and the carrying charge on 
that debt is today more than $15 billion 
a year, I cannot for the life of me see how 
the Congress can tie up this money, set 
it aside, dedicate it, freeze it, and bypass 
the responsibility of the Congress to de- 
termine what programs receive priority 
as to the application of our Federal 
revenue. 

Let us not forget, Mr. President: If this 
bill passes in its present form, some $700 
million in income will be set aside and 
earmarked for the purposes indicated 
in the bill; if Congress does not appro- 
priate the amount earmarked, it remains 
in the fund, and the Government cannot 
use it for other purposes. We cannot ap- 
propriate it in order to pay other ex- 
penses of Government. 

It would seem to me Mr. President, that 
with our country so deeply involved in 
Southeast Asia, in Europe, and all over 
the world, now is not the time to ear- 
mark this source of revenue or any other 
source of revenue. 

Mr. President, another point which I 
wish to bring to the attention of Con- 
gress is this: Much money this bill seeks 
to earmark is the subject of a contro- 
versy between the Federal Government 
and the State of Louisiana. As many 
Members of Congress know, there has 
been created an escrow fund into which 
all revenues from disputed areas off the 
Louisiana coast are deposited. Some of 
that money has been distributed. At this 
moment a lawsuit is pending in the 
Supreme Court to determine the extent 
to which the State of Louisiana owns 
any part of the money in escrow. 
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For this reason, too, Mr. President, I 
think this measure comes at a bad time. 
It strikes me that nothing should be done 
with these funds until the respective 
rights of the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment are determined. 

That is, however, just a side matter as 
far as I am concerned. My principal ob- 
jection to the freezing or dedication of 
these funds is the condition of our Treas- 
ury. Our Nation has been “in the red” for 
all practical purposes since 1933. We have 
balanced our budget only two or three 
times during that period. However, there 
was no legitimate balancing by any 
means because, as I recall, within a few 
months after the so-called balancing of 
the budget took place, we were back in 
the red—and in less than 60 days after 
the end of the fiscal year. 

Let us not aggravate this situation. Let 
us not arbitrarily and in advance freeze 
or dedicate our already scarce tax rev- 
enues. This income should continue to 
flow into the Treasury, subject to appro- 
priation, with the President and the Con- 
gress determining by the usual appro- 
priation process where and how this 
money is to be spent. 

My amendment would do just this. 

Under my amendment, normal budg- 
etary procedures would be followed. As 
a matter of fact, the President could at 
any time inform the Congress, through 
the Budget Bureau that he recommends 
so much money to be spent for park 
purposes. That is inherent in my amend- 
ment. Such a recommendation would, 
of course, go to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. The committees would then hold 
the hearings and pass upon the request 
in the same manner as they do in any 
other matter. 

My amendment provides authoriza- 
tion for the appropriation of an addi- 
tional $700 million over the next 5 
years to augment the land and water 
conservation fund, for the acquisition of 
parklands and similar purposes. Let me 
make this point clear, for I have learned 
that information is being passed around 
among many Senators to the effect that 
if my amendment is agreed to, the States 
of those Senators will lose x number of 
dollars because there will not be any 
money available to purchase land for 
parks that Congress has already author- 
ized. However, that is not so. The au- 
thorization provided in my amendment 
is exactly the sume as is the authoriza- 
tion contained in the committee bill. The 
only difference is that the committee bill 
would automatically dedicate this 
amount, where my amendment would 
preserve the historic and necessary 
power of the Congress tc determine pri- 
orities in the expenditure of Federal 
funds, through the appropriations 
process. 

Iam strongly opposed to our earmark- 
ing these funds in advance when we may 
need them in many other fields—hous- 
ing, the poverty program, schools, and 
the like. The decisionmaking as to prior- 
ities should be left to the President and 
to Congress. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
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those people who are interested in giving 
a high priority to recreation have a very 
worthwhile purpose. However, is it not 
true that the income that Senators would 
vote to dedicate to that purpose in prior- 
ity to all other purposes, for example, 
would exclude the use of this same money 
to provide essential help to the kind of 
people who are producing this very 
revenue. 

Let me give a simple example. Off the 
coast of Louisiana and Texas, where most 
of the oil is presently being produced, we 
are accustomed to hurricanes. 

Hurricane Betsy alone was responsible 
for $1 billion worth of property damage 
and for the loss of many lives. Hurricane 
Audrey killed about one-quarter of the 
population in Cameron Parish. About 
390 lives were lost in that hurricane. 

Many people lose their homes and their 
lives in these hurricanes, They are the 
people who are producing this income. 

Can the Senator explain by what logic 
these people who sacrifice their lives, 
homes, and property to produce this in- 
come for the Federal fisc should stand 
second in line in receiving some help 
from Federal revenues derived from 
their labor to someone who wants a park 
in an inland State? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I most certainly can- 
not, I must say, to my colleague. And I 
am glad he has raised this point. As I 
said earlier, in the States containing Fed- 
eral land, the State in which the land 
is located receives 37.5 percent of the 
income yielded by those lands, to be spent 
for schools and roads, 52.5 percent is 
dedicated to reclamation within the 
State. Yet, as to the revenues affected 
by this bill, we, who are entitled to some 
part thereof, for reasons my colleague 
has just stated, receive no benefit at all— 
except for a small share of the total 
amount dedicated to the purchase of 
parks by this bill. 

The pending bill provides that two- 
fifths of the amount dedicated into 
the land and water conservation fund 
would be distributed among all States on 
an equal basis; three-fifths would be al- 
located on the basis of need. However, I 
am not questioning the formula. 

The main issue presented by my 
amendment, is that it is bad fiscal policy 
to earmark these funds. 

My distinguished colleague is going 
to handle a tax measure in the next 2 or 
3 weeks. Why is that tax measure 
being considered? It is because we are 
short of funds. Our Government does 
not have enough money to balance the 
budget, pay our debts, and funds neces- 
sary Federal programs. 

We need money to support the war in 
Vietnam, to provide better housing, 
schools, et cetera. In one breath we are 
asking our people to pay increased taxes 
to provide these things. Yet, here is a 
source of revenue that is constantly flow- 
ing to the Treasury, to the tune of more 
than $200 million a year, but we are being 
asked to earmark that money to build 
parks. 

I believe that parks should be con- 
structed, but let us do it in the normal 
way. Let us not earmark our already 
scarce tax dollars. 

Let me say again that once these funds 
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are earmarked, they cannot be used for 
anything but parks, If Congress fails to 
appropriate the money, it will remain in 
the Treasury. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As I under- 
stand, although this revenue is being 
generated by the efforts and the toil of 
citizens of Louisiana, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia, the Senator’s amendment would 
not give those States any advantage over 
any other State. The amendment simply 
provides that the 50 States would be 
treated the same and that everybody who 
has a pet project can make equal claim 
on the revenue generated by the citizens 
of our States. It would simply provide, in 
effect, that the recreation program would 
make its claim on the Treasury in the 
same fashion as all others. 

The Ellender amendment would pro- 
vide that the recreation program would 
make its claim on the Federal Treasury 
along with the urban renewal program, 
along with the poverty program, along 
with the health program, along with the 
welfare program, along with the program 
of the people who almost at this very 
moment are marching on Washington to 
demand money. The recreation program 
would make its case, just as everybody 
else would have to make his case, to say 
how much could be justified. 

Does the Senator see that the recrea- 
tion program has any greater claim on 
what can be produced on the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, by the toil of citizens of 
Louisiana, Texas, California, and the 
other coastal States, than that of many 
of the other desirable programs? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, if left to 
me and, I suppose, to my colleague, since 
this oil and gas, as well as sulfur, are 
produced along the coast of Lo 
the State of Louisiana should have pri- 
ority, in order to develop ways and 
means of preventing storms from doing 
the damage they have done in the past. 

Furthermore, there is no doubt but 
that the mineral development in that 
area has caused many fishermen and 
many of the oyster producers to suffer, 
because of the presence of the oil wells 
and gas wells in that area. In my opin- 
ion, if any preference is to be given with 
respect to that money, it should be given 
to the area in which these products are 
produced, in which the damage is oc- 
curring. I agree with my colleague that 
we should be given preference. 

What I am saying, Mr. President (Mr. 
GRIFFIN in the chair)—I cannot repeat 
it too often—is that the amendment now 
being considered will not deprive the 
land and water conservation fund of 
any funds; it merely requires that these 
Moneys be appropriated in the usual 
manner, and not dedicated or frozen to 
any particular purpose. I do not wish to 
tie these funds up. If the money is ded- 
icated to that fund and if it is not ap- 
proved for expenditure, it must remain 
there, and the Government will not be 
able to use it at all. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As between 
resources which might claim a priority 
on the funds produced from beneath the 
sea, as between the water resources of 
the country and the land resources of 
the country, I ask my colleague if he 
would consider which resources have a 
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better claim and which resources have 
been more neglected from the conserva- 
tion point of view. 

With respect to the water resources, 
one can look at a lake such as Lake Erie, 
which, according to those who border 
it, is a cesspool today because of abuse 
of the water resource of that area. 

Look at the Potomac River. If one’s 
son falls from a boat into the Potomac 
River, the doctor may isolate him for a 
week, for fear that he has acquired 
typhoid or hepatitis, because of the hor- 
rible pollution of this great national 
asset. 

Today, at Waikiki Beach, with no oil 
production within a thousand miles, the 
swimmers come out of the water covered 
with oil. 

Just the other day, off San Juan, P.R., 
a ship that was transporting oil broke 
up; and the beaches are in such condi- 
tion that they cannot be used. It has vir- 
tually destroyed the value of those 
beaches for a long time, and some of the 
damage might last indefinitely. 

We are told that we need $50 billion 
to clean up the pollution that is flowing 
into the seas from the United States 
alone. Our water resources are the most 
abused and neglected resources of Amer- 
ica. With respect to a resource that can 
claim a priority, would it not seem logi- 
cal, if were going to assign a priority, to 
say, Let the resources from the land be- 
neath the water pay to overcome the 
horrible damage man has done to water 
resources, before using the money for 
another resource which, relatively speak- 
ing, is in much better shape”? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree completely 
with my colleague. That should be the 
case. But, unfortunately, we are dealing 
now with a department of Government 
that is not timid in demanding what it 
desires in order to expand its own facili- 
ties. 

We spend several hundred million dol- 
lars a year in reclamation, as the Sen- 
ator knows; and in connection with all 
this reclamation we have many parks 
and many recreation centers. 

To me, it is a question of priorities at 
this time. As I pointed out earlier, the 
moneys now being yielded by the sources 
of revenue now dedicated to the land 
and water conservation fund aggregate 
approximately $100 million each year. 
Over the past 3 years, these sources have 
yielded approximately $300 million. The 
estimate is that for the next 5 years they 
will produce over a half billion dollars. 
That should be a sufficient amount of 
money earmarked for that purpose. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I agree with 
the Senator. It seems to me that the sit- 
uation, when fully debated, is absolutely 
undeniable. This recreation program has 
no claim on the resources of the Outer 
Continental Shelf. If one is thinking in 
terms of priority, who has the better 
priority? Other priorities could make a 
much more equitable claim on the funds 
than could the recreation program. That 
program is a desirable one. It should be 
given its share of national assets—not 
necessarily ahead of certain other pro- 
grams, not necessarily ahead of national 
defense or other important programs 
that the Nation must have in order to 
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survive, but as a part of the overall dis- 
tribution of national assets. 

I agree with the Senator that this rec- 
reation program does not have a claim 
superior to that of education. It does not 
have a claim superior to repairing the 
despoliation and the damage that pres- 
ently is being done by producing oil in 
the sea, for example. It has no claim 
greater than correcting the pollution 
that is draining into these areas from 
the landlocked parts of this Nation. 

Therefore, as far as priorities are con- 
cerned, on a deep analysis, there are 
other things that could claim a higher 
priority to the revenue. 

As I understand the argument of my 
colleague [Mr. ELLENDER], he contends 
this should be considered as a desirable 
program which should be allowed its 
share of the national assets, without ear- 
marking the Outer Continental Shelf. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is my argu- 
ment. When the Senator brings in a tax 
measure, such as I understand is now 
being considered in committee—and I 
do not know whether a bill will be re- 

or not, but assuming that one 
is—it would be poor practice to earmark 
so much of that bill for pollution con- 
trol, let us say, or housing, or this, or 
that. 

As the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Works of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for 14 years 
or so, I increased budget estimates as to 
many programs for California—I see the 
distinguished Senator from California 
in the Chamber—and for Oregon and 
for Washington because I thought it 
necessary to do so if we were to prop- 
erly develop our land and water re- 
sources. This money was appropriated 
from Treasury, in the normal, usual way. 
The same system should govern expend- 
itures for parkland acquisition; if 
there is any preference to be given, let 
the Congress decide the matter. Let us 
not earmark money in such a way that 
if it is not appropriated the money must 
remain unexpended and unused. 

There is only one other point I wish 
to emphasize and that deals with the 
matter of giving the Secretary of the 
Interior the right to sell lands acquired 
for park purposes, with the profit de- 
rived from such sales dedicated into this 
fund, to be used as the Secretary of the 
Interior determines. My good friend 
from Washington did not go into much 
detail about that matter. 

I am wondering why it is necessary to 
permit the Secretary of the Interior to 
speculate with lands he purchases. If he 
buys lands from this fund, I assume 
that the land is deemed necessary for 
recreational purposes. Why would he be 
permitted to take that same land and 
dispose of it for a profit, and permit that 
profit to go back to the fund? I cannot 
see the purpose of doing that. 

Mr. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As I un- 
derstand the bill, it would earmark $1.2 
billion over the next 5 years to be placed 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior. Is that correct? 

r Mr. ELLENDER. The bill would do 
hat. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It would 
bring the amount up to that total? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would, because 
revenue already dedicated into the land 
and water conservation fund will yield 
some $500 million over the next 5 years. 
It is now proposed to augment this sum 
by dedicating, from Outer Continental 
Shelf revenues, an additional $700 mil- 
lion, making a total of $1.2 billion. That 
is the amount, in the view of the com- 
mittee, mecessary in order to pay for 
lands, improving parks, and so forth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
my understanding. The existing law pro- 
vides for about $500 million over the 
next 5 years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Five hundred million 
dollars. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. From the 
tax on the sale of motor fuel. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And from the sale of 
surplus lands. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. And 
surplus lands. 

That is under the existing law. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And fees from parks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. And 
fees from parks. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. However, 
in addition to this $700 million, more 
would be added, bringing the total to 
$1.2 billion, all of which would be taken 
out of the offshore revenues. 

Why not let that money go into the 
Treasury? Why start earmarking this 
money anyway? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I have 
been talking about for the last half hour. 
I do not see any reason why it should be 
done. It should not be done. 

I again wish to emphasize that my 
amendment would authorize, subject to 
appropriations, the expenditure of an 
additional $700 million in the next 5 
years over and above the money already 
dedicated to the land and water con- 
servation fund. Thus, under my amend- 
ment, Congress would be authorized to 
appropriate as much as $200 million 
each year for the next 3 years and $300 
million each year for the following 2 
years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. At a 
time when we are discussing cutting back 
on spending and rescinding vutstanding 
obligational authority I wonder if we 
should not hold this entire matter in 
abeyance until we can see if we have 
enough money to pay for it. As I see it, 
this proposal would go beyond budget 
recommendations in establishing obli- 
gational authority. I do not believe they 
asked for this $700 million extra to begin 
with, did they? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The original bill 
asked that the entire amount yielded by 
the Outer Continental Shelf be dedicated 
for that purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I under- 
stand the original bill asked for more, 
but I was speaking of the Budget Bureau 
itself. I understand it did not approve 
the original bill. I had the understanding 
it did not approve increasing the amount 
to $300 million for the later 2 years. 

This bill calls for $200 million more 
than was requested by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. JACKSON. The report of the De- 
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partment of the Interior, which stated 
the position of the Bureau of the Budget, 
recommended $200 million a year for 5 
years. That would be $1 billion in all. 
S. 1401 as I introduced it, as the able 
senior Senator from Louisiana pointed 
out, would have made available all of 
the funds from the Outer Continental 
Shelf, plus the funds from the Forestry 
and Mineral Leasing Act, appropriation 
by the Congress for Land and Water 
Conservation Act purposes. 

The Interior Committee unanimously, 
in marking up the bill, amended it to 
provide for a maximum of $200 million 
a year for the first 3 years, and $300 
million for the final 2 years of the 5-year 
period. 

Therefore, the answer to the Senator’s 
question is that the Bureau of the Budget 
approved a total of $1 billion, for 5 years, 
and the committee $1.2 billion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
my understanding. 

Mr. JACKSON. The amendment which 
is now pending, offered by the Senator 
from Louisiana, would simply authorize 
the same amount of $1.2 billion but the 
money would come out of general re- 
ceipts. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; $700 million out 
of general receipts and $500 million from 
revenues already earmarked for the land 
and water conservation fund. 

Mr. JACKSON. The total is $1,200 
million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But $500 million of 
that comes from revenues dedicated to 
the fund in the 1965 act. 

Mr. JACKSON. The same applies in 
the bill as reported by the Interior Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. $100 million, roughly, 
is the amount that now comes from the 
sales of surplus Federal real property, 
the motorboat fuel tax, and the entrance 
and user fee system under existing law. 
So there can be said to be a deficit of 
about $100 million, and this deficit would 
be met by making available a relatively 
small proportion of receipts from the 
Outer Continental Shelf. For the first 3 
years, this amount might be as much as 
$100 million, and for the last 2 years as 
much as $200 million. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct; but we are still back at the point 
where, if we pass the bill or adopt the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana the Senate would be approving obli- 
gational authority for $200 million be- 
yond what the Bureau of the Budget 
asked for and it has never been known 
to be hesitant in asking for enough. We 
would be increasing this amount at a 
time when we are talking about the need 
for canceling or rescinding the existing 
obligational authority. As recently as 3 
weeks ago the Senate approved a bill 
containing an amendment directing the 
administration to scale down its ex- 
penditures by $6 billion and reduce the 
requested obligational authority for fiscal 
1969 by another $10 billion. 

If we pass this bill it seems to me that 
that would be completely contradictory. 
I am wondering whether the proper ac- 
tion would not be to reject the bill en- 
tirely and let the agency function with 
the same amount of money it has had in 
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years past; namely, approximately $100 
million a year. That should be enough 
until such time as we can find out wheth- 
er there will be enough money in the 
Treasury to pay for the proposal. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Congress can author- 
ize an additional $700 million above the 
amount now dedicated to the fund, but 
the agency would have to come to Con- 
gress, and Congress would have to ap- 
propriate the funds; Congress would 
judge the merits of the case at that time, 
and set its own priorities. Certainly I 
could name many uses for the money. 
All of us would like to have more money 
spent for parks. It strikes me, though, 
that a number of other purposes might 
be more pressing at this time. 

One thing I wish to emphasize is that 
if this bill, as reported, should pass and 
should Congress fail to appropriate the 
money that the bill earmarks, that 
money cannot be used for any other pur- 
pose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I appre- 
ciate that. I agree with the Senator from 
Louisiana up to this point: If we are to 
spend this amount—I emphasize the 
word if! —it is better to do it through 
the normal, standard process of appro- 
priations than to earmark the money so 
that $1,250 million would automatically 
flow into the hands of one bureaucrat 
without the necessity of the annual su- 
pervision which the program would re- 
ceive if it had to be considered by the 
Committee on Appropriations each year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would go to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. To the 
Appropriations Committee and the Con- 
gress as a whole. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDEER. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think that one thing 
should be made very clear. The bill pro- 
vides only for authorization and not for 
appropriation. It is authorization with 
an earmarking proviso. The Appropria- 
tions Committee will determine how 
much money will go into the fund, and 
then they have to appropriate the mon- 
ey each year out of the fund. I want to 
point out that so far as earmarking is 
concerned—and this is a bookkeeping 
process—if Congress fails to appropriate 
the money earmarked after 2 years, the 
money goes back into the general funds 
of the Treasury, so that there is no mon- 
ey accumulated and lying idle. The Ap- 
propriations Committee has full review. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I should like to ask the 
Senator, do I correctly understand that 
if the Senate decides to earmark the 
funds, and at the end of 2 years they 
are not appropriated, then the earmark- 
ing means nothing; that it disappears? 

Mr. JACKSON. The money goes back 
to the general fund of the Treasury, so 
that there is no earmarking after 2 years. 
Section 3 of the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act, which is set forth on 
page 26 of the committee report on S. 
1401, reads as follows: 

Sec. 3. APPROPRIATIONS.—Moneys covered 
into the fund shall be available for expendi- 
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ture for the purposes of this Act only when 
appropriated therefor. Such appropriations 
may be made without fiscal-year limitation. 
Moneys covered into this fund not subse- 
quently authorized by the Congress for ex- 
penditures within two fiscal years following 
the fiscal year in which such moneys had 
been credited to the fund, shall be trans- 
ferred to miscellaneous receipts of the Treas- 
ury. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Where does the Sen- 
ator find that in the bill? 

Mr. JACKSON. It is in the basic law. 
Section 3 of the act of September 3, 1964, 
title I—Land and Water Conservation 
Provisions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
true, but this bill goes beyond that and 
says that certain of the funds necessary 
to bring it up to a certain amount are 
rome tically turned over to an agency’s 

und. 

Mr. JACKSON. To the fund. But 
Congress then must appropriate the 
money from the fund. I want to make 
that very clear. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We hear 
the argument made around here that 
authorizations really do not cost money 
because Congress has to appropriate the 
money later, and if it does not appro- 
priate it or does not approve the spend- 
ing it does not cost anything. The Sen- 
ator I am sure will agree with me that 
once we approve an authorization, when 
an appropriation request is made, we 
are told we are reneging on the author- 
ization if we do not appropriate the full 
amount. So authorizations do mean 
something, or at least they should mean 
something, although I agree that it does 
not give authority to spend. 

It is somewhat like the argument we 
are now having with the departments 
and the Budget Bureau in conference on 
the tax bill where we find them willing 
to cancel authorizations and obligational 
authority of $15 billion or $20 billion. I 
pointed out that even if we did that we 
could spend in fiscal 1969 just as much 
money under the existing $180 billion 
obligational authority already on the 
books. It would be a long-range savings. 
But the point I am making here is, Why 
do we keep piling up obligational au- 
thority over and beyond the money we 
have with which to pay for it? 

This expanding of obligational au- 
thority does mean larger spending in the 
later years. 

I shall vote against this bill unless this 
new obligational authority of $700 mil- 
lion is deleted from the bill. 

Why should we approve a bill here 
today extending obligational authority 
an extra $700 million in the next 5 years, 
over and beyond the existing law, and 
extend it $200 million over and beyond 
what even the Budget Bureau with all its 
great imagination could even think they 
could possibly use or ask for? I think the 
very least we can do is to hold the line 
at the existing level of spending. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I simply wish to say 
that the appropriation would have to 
come back to Congress, and I can see no 
reason why we should not at least author- 
ize the amount recommended by the com- 
mittee, since the Senator from Wash- 
ington thinks it is so necessary. But what 
I am opposed to is the earmarking of 
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funds, since, among other things, this 
matter is in litigation between the State 
of Louisiana and the Federal Govern- 
ment. I think we should wait at least until 
that is settled once and for all. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is there not a precedent 
involved in earmarking this particular 
source of funds? Is it customary to do so? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. I do not readily 
recall any except perhaps the act of 1965 
which earmarked to the land and water 
conservation fund the proceeds derived 
from fees collected from parks, unclaimed 
motorboat gasoline taxes, and from the 
sale of surplus property. 

Mr. MURPHY. Might not that prove 
to be a very dangerous precedent as a 
new source of funding? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It certainly would. 

Mr. MURPHY. I cannot predict the 
total wealth that lies off the coasts. I 
know a little bit about some of the ex- 
plorations which have gone on offshore 
in my State. But we have no idea. Now, 
there may be other sources of income, 
but if it becomes a practice to earmark, 
I would think it would be a very danger- 
ous one because the priorities, at the 
present moment—that is, this year and 
next year—may not be the priorities of 
the year after next. They may change 
next week. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly. That is the 
burden of my argument. 

Mr. MURPHY. I would say that I 
would have a difficult time explaining 
that to the people of the State of 
California. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We would have a 
hard time, with the march on Washing- 
ton coming up perhaps next May, with 
the poor people needing this, that, and 
the other things, and the need for hous- 
ing, and need for schools, justifying the 
dedication of $700 million to parks. 

Mr. MURPHY. I would think so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the burden 
of my arguments. 

Mr. President, there is not too much 
more to say about my amendment, but 
I would like to discuss with the Senator 
from Washington the selling back and 
leasing back of these properties. 

Has the Senator any examples where- 
in the Department has gone into the 
business of speculating in land? For ex- 
ample, should a piece of property be pur- 
chased for $1 million and sold for $2 
million, the profit would go to this fund 
without accounting. Am I correct in 
that? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, what 
we are trying to do here is give authority 
to the Secretary of the Interior to deal 
with those situations arising from so- 
called in-holdings within the external 
boundaries of units of the national park 
system, which have been acquired as a 
part of the overall program, but for 
which there is no immediate Federal 
need. Under S. 1401, the Secretary 
would have authority to dispose of such 
a tract, instead of just carrying it. The 
receipts from such a sale or lease would 
go into the fund. 

All of these sale or lease receipts will 
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be all strictly accounted for. Again, the 
Appropriations Committee would have 
to appropriate the funds from such 
receipts. 

I think the granting of this authority 
makes sense. 

Likewise, as the Senator from Louisi- 
ana knows—and he has been extremely 
helpful in connection with the appropria- 
tion of funds for acquisition of private 
lands—we have run into a serious price 
escalation situation in this country. I 
must say that one of the classic examples 
happens to be in the State of California. 
I believe that for the Point Reyes Na- 
tional Seashore Park there was au- 
thorized an appropriation of something 
like $14 million. However, land prices in 
the area escalated up to a total of about 
$57 million. That is where it stands right 
now. 

We face a serious situation in this 
country in connection with the escala- 
tion of land values for outdoor recreation. 

The able Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], chairman of the Parks and Rec- 
reation Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, has done 
an outstanding job in this area, His 
hands will be tied unless some authority 
is given to the Secretary to deal with this 
problem in a prudent way. 

We have explored various alternatives. 
I must say the approach here is one that 
I think makes a lot of sense. The com- 
mittee was unanimous in its recom- 
mendation to give the authority, as pro- 
vided in the bill, to purchase property 
in advance and also to obtain options. 

I think such provisions are merely of 
good management. If we do not do this, 
the Federal Government will be paying 
more than it should be paying for prop- 
erty that must be acquired for the au- 
thorized outdoor recreation program. 

Mr. President, I should just like to 
comment briefly on the pending amend- 
ment. The able Senator from Louisiana 
is in agreement, as I understand it, with 
the amount that needs to be authorized 
over the next 5 years. His figures and 
those provided for in the pending bill 
are the same; namely, $200 million for 
the first 3 years, in effect, and $300 mil- 
lion for the last 2 years, or a total of 
$1.2 billion. 

Mr. President, I fully understand the 
feeling of and, in fact, the strong posi- 
tion taken by both Senators from Louisi- 
ana, regarding the possible use for State 
purposes of the receipts from Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf lands adjacent to State 
boundaries. I want to point out that the 
question of the availability of these funds 
from the Federal Outer Continental 
Shelf was thoroughly debated and dis- 
cussed back in 1953. In that year the 
Congress did two things. First, it ceded 
to the States the so-called tidelands. 
That distance went out to the 3-mile 
limit in most States, and in other States 
it went beyond that, depending on the 
boundaries with which they came into 
the Union as in the case of Texas, or in 
their State constitution as approved by 
Congress, which is the case with respect 
to the west coast of Florida. 

However, the points at which the 
boundary lines begin have been in dis- 
pute. A case involving Louisiana’s boun- 
dary has gone to the Supreme Court, as 
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the Senator from Louisiana pointed out. 
There is now a lawsuit pending in the 
Supreme Court, I believe, regarding the 
share of a certain amount of receipts 
from the sale of leases in the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf. That money, incidentally, 
is held in trust, or escrow. 

I may point out at this time that the 
total amount involved is a little over $1 
billion. The exact amount is $1,027,895,- 
388.18 as of January 31, 1968. 

Mr. President, can we stipulate on 
the figures? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, Mr. President. I 
have figures, as of November 30, 1967, of 
$1,102,925,657.98. 

Mr. JACKSON. Anyway, let us agree 
that it is over $1 billion. 

Mr. ELLENDER, Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is in escrow. As 
the Senator knows, the bill pending be- 
fore the Senate, S. 1401, exempts the 
escrow funds from any earmarking, un- 
less they are decided by the court, of 
course, to be Federal funds. I am refer- 
ring to section (d) of the text of S. 1401, 
as amended by the committee. 

At the bottom of page 2 the pending 
bill states: 

For the purposes of this subsection, rev- 
enues shall include the funds held in escrow 
under the interim agreement of October 12, 
1956, between the United States and the State 
of Louisiana to the extent the United States 
x eee to be entitled to such escrow 

unds, 


Mr. ELLENDER. I pointed that out. 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is one point I 
want to make, which I failed to do. Dur- 
ing the debate on the bill in 1953, the 
Senator will remember, if he was 
here 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes, I was. It was the 
first year I was in the Senate. 

Mr, ELLENDER. An effort was made 
by the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama to earmark the proceeds of offshore 
mineral development for educational 
purposes. The Senate failed to do it 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senate approved 
the Hill “oil for the lamps of learning” 
amendment. The House refused to go 
along, and it had to be dropped. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Congress failed 
to approve it, the idea being that none of 
these funds should be earmarked, par- 
ticularly those that are destined for the 
general fund of the Treasury. 

Let me also say one other thing to my 
friend from Washington. I have been 
told that a number of Senators have re- 
ceived notice that unless they voted for 


this measure, their States would lose - 


various sums of money for park purposes. 
As I understand it, every bill that has so 
far been passed suggesting the creation 
of a park has had an open authorization, 
authorizing Congress to appropriate the 
money for that purpose. Is the Senator 
aware of that? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It strikes me that 
what ought to take place is that those 
interested in that matter should come 
before Congress, or get from the Bureau 
of the Budget an estimate of how much 
should be appropriated, and get it done 
in the normal way, instead of coming in 
and asking that these funds be ear- 
marked in advance for that purpose. 
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Let me hasten to add, Mr. President, 
that there is probably already ample au- 
thority for the appropriation of funds for 
parks already authorized by Congress, 
but rather than rely solely on that prin- 
ciple, I have attempted in my amend- 
ment to preserve the intent and purpose 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in reporting this bill, while, at the 
same time, removing the objectionable 
features, principally, the earmarking, or 
dedication in advance of revenues to 
specified purposes, 

This, it seems to me, is the only prudent 
manner, the only businesslike manner, 
in which to operate the land and water 
conservation fund. It already enjoys some 
$100 million per year in dedicated funds. 
It would be manifestly wrong for the 
Senate to, in effect, double this amount, 
and, at the same time, further freeze the 
purposes for which scarce Federal rev- 
enues can be spent. 

I urge Senators to support the amend- 
ment which I have offered today. Let me 
emphasize again that it seems to me it 
comes with poor grace for the Senate, 
having just a few weeks ago told all of 
the taxpayers of the United States that 
they must pay a 10-percent surtax be- 
cause of the dire financial circumstances 
which confront our country, to then turn 
right around and dedicate to park pur- 
poses funds which would otherwise be 
available for the payment of general 
Government obligations. It is neither 
just, fair, nor sound business practice for 
us to divert seven hundred million dol- 
lars over the next 5 years into a special 
fund, with limited purposes and limited 
objectives. 

Our Nation confronts a fiscal crisis; 
we face tremendous demands for the ex- 
penditure of tax moneys. We are sup- 
porting a war in Vietnam. The President 
of the United States has called for in- 
creased expenditures for slum clearance, 
job training, improved housing, and 
similar purposes. Our Treasury runs the 
greatest deficit in the history of the 
United States. 

Under the circumstances, we cannot 
afford to dedicate to limited and special 
purposes moneys which would otherwise 
be credited to the general fund of the 
Treasury and be available for appropria- 
tion for such general purposes as the 
Committees on Appropriations and the 
Congress, together, might determine. 

T urge the adoption of my amendment, 
Mr. President. We must require the funds 
provided for parkland purposes, or any 
other purposes, be handled in the normal 
way, by the appropriations process. 

Mr. JACKSON. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is procedure that would have 
to be followed in connection with the 
pending measure. All expenditures from 
it would have to be authorized and ap- 
propriated by Congress, which means 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
would have to take the necessary action 
through regular appropriation pro- 
cedures. 

To return, however, to the funda- 
mental question, on which I fully under- 
stand the views of the able Senator from 
Louisiana, it is the matter that we de- 
bated at length in 1953, as to whether 
or not the funds from the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, which is Federal property, 
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should be made available to the adjoin- 
ing States. 

Mr. President, that matter was 
thoroughly debated and discussed, and 
as a result, we wrote into the law at that 
time, in the Outer Continental Shelf Act, 
the following language: 

The provisions of this section for adoption 
of State law as law of the United States shall 
never be interpreted as a basis for claiming 
any interest in or jurisdiction on behalf of 
any State for any purpose over the seabed 
and subsoil of the Outer Continental Shelf, 
or the property and natural resources thereof 
or the revenues therefrom. 


Mr. President, that language, as I read 
it, is completely unequivocal. I think 

Congress met this issue 15 years ago 
head on. It was agreed, after Congress 
had made available the so-called tide- 
lands, out to the 3-mile limit, and farther 
in the case of States which had a special 
historic situation that justified a greater 
area, that the mineral resources of the 
lands beyond that point were Federal 
property, and the adjoining States were 
not to lay claim to such property or any 
revenue therefrom. 

So, Mr. President, what we are really 
talking about here is the earmarking of 
funds from Federal mineral development 
on the Outer Continental Shelf. These 
funds derive primarily from the sale of 
oil leases—there are sulfur leases also, 
I believe—so that all of the States can 
participate in the revenue that becomes 
available from time to time from the sale 
of the leases. 

Under the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Act which this bill seeks to amend, 
funds will be made available for certain 
projects within the 50 States. The 
amounts are determined year by year 
by the Committee on Appropriations 
with the approval of Congress. 

So I think the question of the rights 
a 1 adjoining States was settled in 

53. 

Mr. President, I come from a State, 
the State of Washington, in which they 
have sold some oil leases. It is true that 
we have not had much luck, as they 
have had on the gulf. I hope we shall 
have better luck in the future. 

But I think our people understand that 
decision that was made in 1953. It seems 
to me, that matter having been resolved, 
the real question is as to whether or not 
it is desirable to make a portion of these 
funds available for the 50 States. The 
law permits a 60-40 division, with as 
much as 15-percent variation either way. 

Mr. President, in addition, as I have 
pointed out, the money, in part—as de- 
termined by the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, within the provisions of the law— 
can be used to make funds available to 
the Federal agencies that have Federal 
properties within the provisions of the 
Land and Water Conservation Act. 

Mr. President, one of the real reasons 
why the Rockefeller Commission, headed 
by Laurence Rockefeller, recommended 
very strongly the earmarking of funds, 
was to make it possible for the States 
to plan ahead. This is not dissimilar to 
the highway fund, under which the 
States are given some guidelines, so that 
they can plan ahead in appropriating 
money to meet their part of the Federal 
highway program. 
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That is precisely what we are trying to 
do here for outdoor recreation. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we had representatives in from the 
States, and they made the point over 
and over again that they needed some 
kind of a guideline, to know what the 
next 5-year program of the United 
States would be regarding the availabil- 
ity of Federal funds. I think one of the 
very fine things in connection with the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
is that it encourages the States to put up 
money, to meet the matching provisions 
in the Federal act. 

My own State passed a bond refer- 
endum 4 years ago, which provides a 
very substantial sum of money for park 
and recreation development, including 
funds to be available, to be matched un- 
der the provisions of the Land and Wa- 
ter Conservation Act. 

I think it is quite clear that our ap- 
proach in S. 1401 does help to give to the 
States the kind of guidance they need. 
In addition, Mr. President, there is a long 
list of precedents in connection with the 
earmarking of funds from the sale of 
Federal property, whether it is in the 
form of land or whether it is in the form 
of that which is extracted from the 
lands—timber, minerals, and so on. 

It is true, Mr. President, that in the 
past the earmarking of the funds has 
been for the Federal Government to re- 
ceive a portion and the States, and cer- 
tain political subdivisions within the 
States, a certain portion of the money. 
The precedents that the able senior 
Senator from Louisiana referred to, in 
which the States participated, of course, 
related to lands solely within the bound- 
aries of the States. We are now address- 
ing ourselves to lands that are not with- 
ing any State, but are, indeed, on the 
Outer Continental Shelf, these lands are 
not within the boundaries nor the juris- 
diction of any of the adjoining States. 

So, Mr. President (Mr. Moss in the 
chair), I think it is a very fair rule that 
we seek to apply here. 

I must say that the bill, especially as 
substantially cut back from the way it 
was introduced, is a moderate one and is 
one in which the States especially will 
have the kind of broad guidelines they 
need in order to carry on their share of 
the development of park lands, recrea- 
tion lands, seashore lands, and so forth. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr President, 
if I recall correctly, when the State of 
Washington and other great Western 
States were carved out of the Federal 
domain, there was a large amount of 
land which was not being constructively 
used. No one was living on a great deal 
of it. 

The Federal Government did not seek 
to exclude that from the boundaries of 
the State. The Federal Government in- 
cluded that land within the boundaries 
of the State, and in laws subsequently 
passed, it was provided that of the min- 
erals produced from those lands, 3744 
percent would go directly to those 
States—such as the great State of Wash- 
ington—10 percent, I believe, would go 
to administration, and the other 52% 
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percent would go into a reclamation 
fund to provide power and bring water 
on those lands. 

In effect, those Western States which 
contain most of this land have received 
nearly all of the benefit from all min- 
erals produced there. 

I have never heard anyone from Loui- 
siana complain about that. Louisiana 
was a member of the Union before any 
of those States were. However, we went 
along with that program. Those States 
have had the full benefit of taking the 
mineral resources and using them to 
develop further the land and resources. 

With regard to the Outer Continental 
Shelf areas, in many instances the Fed- 
eral Government had to go first and 
seek to force the States out of those 
areas. 

Louisiana, for example, had claimed 
land extending far beyond the claim of 
the Federal Government. The Federal 
Government did not seek to provide that 
that was Federal land, as it logically 
could have done and as it could do with 
any land beneath ocean water. It pursued 
the thought that this was an area in 
which the Federal Government had 
paramount rights. 

Even so, to produce the minerals from 
this land is not like finding a pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow. Somebody has 
to work. Somebody has to take the risk. 
Somebody has to risk capital. Some peo- 
ple have to risk their lives. Some people 
have to invest their labor in it. 

There are problems that go along with 
the development of those resources. A 
very considerable amount of pollution 
occurs in spite of the best efforts of the 
companies to keep it down. However, 
when one finds a source of large amounts 
of revenue out there, the parallel to the 
very fine program that has invested so 
much money in developing these West- 
ern States which have large public 
domains of Federal land, would be to 
take money that is received from miner- 
als found on the Outer Continental Shelf 
and invest that money in developing the 
potential of the water as well as those 
submerged lands. If we were to do that 
we would be moving toward the develop- 
ment of the fantastic potential of the 
sea. 

I am informed by people who claim to 
know something about the subject, and 
who are supposed to be experts in it, 
that the sea could produce 100 times as 
much food as it produces now. One would 
think that at a minimum something 
should be done to clean up the pollution 
that flows into the sea and that occurs 
in the sea. 

One would think that a program of this 
sort would be parallel to the kind of pro- 
gram that exists with regard to the rec- 
lamation States. 

Would it not seem, that in fairness and 
justice, the coastal States should be en- 
titled to be considered in a fashion paral- 
lel to the treatment afforded those in- 
land States into which the Federal Gov- 
ernment saw fit to put large domains of 
federally owned land. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, first let 
me say it should be pointed out that 
prior to the Submerged Lands and Outer 
Shelf Acts the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled that the so-called 
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tidelands, from the low water mark, 
on out to the outer shelf, were not the 
property of the States. Rather they were 
under Federal jurisdiction. 

However, Congress saw fit to make a 
gift of the areas within States seaward 
boundaries to the coastal States. 

The Senator from Louisiana did not 
refer to that as a part of this overall 
settlement of the submerged lands issue. 
I must say that the amounts involved 
were substantial indeed. Certainly, as 
time goes on, several billions of dollars 
will be received. Then, having given a 
rich portion to the coastal States, Con- 
gress passed the Outer Continental Shelf 
Act and wrote into the law, as part of 
that settlement, the provision that I 
mentioned before. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator quote that provi- 
sion? 

Mr. JACKSON. Paragraph 3 of section 
1333 of title 43 of the United States Code 
reads as follows: 

(3) The provisions of this section for 
adoption of State law as the law of the 
United States shall never be interpreted as 
a basis for claiming any interest in or juris- 
diction on behalf of any State for any purpose 
over the seabed and subsoil of the outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, or the property and natural 
resources thereof or the revenues therefrom. 


Mr. President, this provision was in- 
cluded because we wanted to make sure, 
since the States had obtained everything 
out to the 3-mile limit, and beyond in the 
case of certain States, on a complete 
quitclaim basis, that additional claims 
should not be made to the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

That decision was made in unequivocal 
terms in 1953. We are now discussing it 
again in 1968, and I must say that I think 
Congress understood at that time that 
some effort would be made to earmark 
these funds for the adjoining States. And 
as the Senator knows, in the hearings in 
executive session at that time, when we 
met to mark up the bill, it was antic- 
ipated that this question would be 
raised. So the Interior Committee in the 
83d Congress, as a matter of clarification, 
after a discussion in the markup wrote 
in that particular provision I have just 
quoted plus language in the record to 
corroborate further the position of the 
committee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
that is the second time I have heard the 
Senator misconstrue that very provision 
he has read. I corrected him when he did 
it before, and I will correct him again. I 
hope that eventually the Senator will 
agree with me on what the language is 
intended to mean. 

I was on the committee and supported 
that very amendment to which the Sen- 
ator makes reference. Those of us who 
represent coastal States made very much 
of the point that there were a great num- 
ber of places where there would be no 
body of law applicable on the Continen- 
tal Shelf if we did not let the laws of 
those coastal States apply in those areas. 
For example, the Federal Government 
has no law against murder unless it is 
the murder of the President. So, we said 
that the body of State law would apply 
and the State boundaries would be ex- 
tended for that purpose. 
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It was said that provision was not to 
be regarded as a claim of the State to 
that property. 

The Senator did construe that provi- 
sion as saying that the States foreswore 
themselves of all claim they had or any 
interest in that property because it ad- 
joined their boundaries, because it was 
their people who were working to pro- 
duce it, and because from that very land 
very serious problems were involved. 
Nothing of that sort was intended. 

As a matter of fact, I believe former 
Senator Cordon was the one who in- 
sisted on that particular language being 
in the bill. He supported the overall lan- 
guage, of course, just as I did. 

We felt that State law should apply 
where there was no law to apply to those 
particular problems otherwise. It was 
extended on that basis, so that for the 
purpose of determining whose workmen’s 
compensation law would apply, the State 
boundaries would be extended. But the 
States in no wise, by virtue of that, 
agreed, accepted, or made any commit- 
ment that they would not assert in the 
future that they had an interest in this 
matter and that they were concerned 
about it. The people who are producing 
the very wealth that the Senator is seek- 
ing to pour into his fund are happy to 
be citizens of those States; and those 
States are providing police protection, 
educational services, and the highways 
over which the equipment to develop this 
Continental Shelf must necessarily move. 

I am not asserting for the purpose of 
this debate, at this point, that the States 
should get directly the 374% percent that 
would go to a State such as Washington, 
on Federal lands located therein. But I 
do say that the States that adjoin the 
Continental Shelf have an interest paral- 
lel to the interest that the upland States 
have with regard to Federal lands lo- 
cated in those States. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has made a very ingenious argu- 
ment. I have not said anything about 
any kind of bilateral agreement between 
the affected States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Obviously, what Congress did was of a 
unilateral nature—that is, it is a decla- 
ration by Congress so far as what Con- 
gress had in mind at that time. This 
Congress cannot bind future Congresses. 
I wish to make that clear. I wish to make 
very clear that I do not believe that the 
State of Louisiana was bound—I do not 
believe their Representatives or Senators 
were bound—by the language that I have 
quoted. It is not in the nature of a con- 
tract or a compact that can never be 
obligated or terminated. It is not that 
at all. 

Obviously, all it is is a statement in a 
statute, and it is law, together with the 
language in the report, that made clear 
what Congress had in mind so far as the 
Federal lands on the Outer Continental 
Shelf. 

We anticipated in our discussions that 
a claim would be made at some time for 
revenues or for the land, and we wanted 
to make clear that this should not be 
done in the terms of the proposed legis- 
lation that we approved. 

I do not disagree with the Senator 
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about his State or any other State being 
bound. Obviously, we could not do that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the Sen- 
ator contend that that language pre- 
cludes coastal States from asking in the 
future that some revenues from this area 
should be used to help provide hurricane 
protection, for example? 

Mr. JACKSON. No; absolutely not. 
There is no doubt that the language of 
the statute, being statutory, can be 
amended and changed by Congress at 
any time. The Representatives have the 
right, under our Constitution, to make 
any kind of claim to it. 

I merely wanted to make clear the 
legislative history, in the form of the 
language in the report, the debate and 
discussion, and then the statutory lan- 
guage that we had in mind, that claims 
would be made, and that we did not want 
any of the language conferring on the 
Outer Continental Shelf the applica- 
tion of State law where Federal law ap- 
plied to be interpreted as giving to the 
States any right to claim revenue or 
property in that area. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let us see if 
we understand each other about this 
matter, because it is very important that 
all Members of Congress understand it. 

This particular provision was sought 
by coastal States. Louisiana supported 
it. I, as a Senator from Louisiana, sup- 
ported it. We contended that the State 
law should be applicable beyond the 
State boundary in this area and that the 
State boundary should be extended for 
that purpose. Those who went along with 
the States in this matter said, “Fine. We 
are willing to make the State law appli- 
cable in the area, but we want it under- 
stood that the fact that we make the 
State law applicable there shall not serve 
as a basis for the State to claim that it 
owns that property or that we owe the 
State money.” 

That does not mean that the State 
cannot claim for a thousand other rea- 
sons that it has some interest or why it 
should be considered in the distribution 
of the revenue that comes from that 
area. 

For example, if the people of Louisiana 
develop those resources, Louisiana is en- 
titled to ask for some consideration for 
that reason, whether they get any or not. 
If the people of some other State develop 
those resources, they are entitled to ask 
for consideration; or they are entitled 
to say that when that area is developed 
and resources are extracted from it, 
either all or some part of those resources 
should be directed to repairing the dam- 
age that is done in extracting those re- 
sources, such as the pollution of the 
water and the destruction of the poten- 
tial of that area to produce oysters, 
shrimp, or other marine life. 

Nothing in the language precludes 
coastal States from saying, “As you de- 
plete this resource“ — and it will not last 
forever please invest some of this rev- 
enue in helping to increase the yield of 
the sea; so that when we look to the day 
that no longer do our people have jobs 
on the oi! rigs, they can perhaps have 
jobs manning fishing boats to fertilize 
the sea, to farm the sea, to plant it and 
harvest it, so that there will be a much 
bigger yield, and the people in the coastal 
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States can have some benefit from the 
fact that the Federal Government does 
own or control it.” 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I reit- 
erate again that, obviously, Congress does 
not have the authority, by statute, to bind 
a State in a situation such as we are dis- 
cussing. I have never contended that. I 
have merely related all this to indicate 
the legislative history behind the enact- 
ment of the legislation involving the 
Outer Continental Shelf. 

I must say that I fully understand the 
feelings of the two very able Senators 
from Louisiana regarding the land that 
adjoins their tidelands on the Outer 
Continental Shelf. 

At the same time, I must say that, 
based on all the precedents, when one is 
dealing with a situation involving Fed- 
eral property that is not within the con- 
fines of any one State, I believe we are 
very properly dealing with an entirely 
different precedent. This is especially so, 
Mr. President, when we take into con- 
sideration that, as a part of this legal 
settlement by Congress, Congress gave to 
the States billions of dollars of Federal 
property in the form of tidelands out 
to the 3-mile limit, and beyond, in the 
case of certain States. This is a part of 
the entire matter. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator is in error with re- 
spect to that. That was not a part of 
this bill about which the Senator is 
talking. 

Mr. JACKSON. They were two sepa- 
rate bills, but together they formed the 
overall settlement of the submerged 
lands issue. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They were 
two separate bills. I voted for one and 
against the other. One bill provided for 
what would be done about the 3-mile 
limit along the boundaries of those 
States. 

Mr. JACKSON, The only reason why 
I raised this question is that the able 
junior Senator from Louisiana had 
pointed out that in the case of the Min- 
eral Leasing Act, the States get a cer- 
tain proportion of the receipts, and, 
therefore, why should not the same apply 
on the Outer Continental Shelf? 

I hasten to add that in order to dis- 
cuss the Outer Continental Shelf, one 
must point out that the Federal Gov- 
ernment made a gift of lands outright, 
Federal lands worth billions of dollars, 
to the tideland States. I believe that fact 
must be taken into consideration in any 
sensible discussion of this overall prob- 
lem. 

The Federal Government itself made 
Federal lands available to certain States 
in the Union for school purposes and 
other purposes over a period of time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. While the 
Senator is relating all of that, let us make 
this matter clear, For more than a hun- 
dred years the Federal Government did 
not claim the lands; the States claimed 
them. When Secretary Ickes decided to 
claim them, and the Supreme Court de- 
cided to go along with him, the States 
came in and said they thought they 
should be given better consideration than 
that and Congress agreed to it. 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not wish to retry 
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the tidelands case. That case went on 
for days and days. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I did not 
bring up that point. The Senator has 
been reading from a provision under 
which he gave the impression he was try- 
ing to contend that the Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf Act provided that the coastal 
States shall assert no claim and have no 
interest in the Outer Continental Shelf. 
If that is what the Senator had in mind 
he could not be more wrong if he were 
working at being wrong, because that 
provision was placed in the law with the 
urging, suggestion, and votes of the 
coastal States to see that their laws 
would apply in that area. It has been 
said that the fact that we made the 
State law applicable here shall not serve 
as a basis for the State claiming an inter- 
est. That did not mean that a State 
was not asking for equity and justice, 
parallel to what has been done for 
reclamation States. That was not in- 
tended and I hope the Senator does not 
think that it is what was intended be- 
cause he will look in vain for support for 
that argument. 

Mr. JACKSON. Many of the Senators 
who are now in the Chamber are law- 
yers. Obviously, the 83d Congress in 1953 
could not bind future Congresses. We 
had no way to bind the States. This is 
not a contract; it is an act, the unilateral 
act of Congress. I have never contended 
what the Senator has stated. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Congress did 
intend, to some extent at least, to in- 
fluence future Congresses and States in 
the future because it said, by doing this 
we want to make clear that what we do 
in this instance in extending State law 
out here will not serve as a basis for a 
State making a further claim. However, 
that language never was intended to pre- 
clude a State from asserting then or 
in the future an appeal for equity in the 
State, whose people were producing the 
wealth we are discussing here. 

Mr, JACKSON. I wish to conclude 
this part of the matter by saying that 
what Congress tried to do in 1953 with 
respect to the Outer Continental Shelf 
was to make very clear—as clear as we 
could—that the mineral resources of the 
outer shelf lands were Federal property 
in every sense of the term. 

However, we felt, in order to have 
proper administration of the shelf, that 
where there was no Federal law that was 
applicable in a particular situation the 
law of the adjoining State should be ap- 
plicable. The Congress had in mind the 
fact that previous bills had been intro- 
duced in Congress which would have 
given to the States not only lands with- 
in the 3-mile limit or historic boundary, 
but lands many, many miles beyond 
State boundaries. In some instances, 
State claims went out 27 miles, and in 
others to the outer edge of the outer 
shelf. 

So Congress wanted to make clear that 
nothing in the Outer Continental Shelf 
Act was to be construed as a basis for 
further claim to the land beyond that 
contained in the first so-called tidelands 
bill we had passed; that is, the Sub- 
merged Lands Act. 

I think the point here is a legal point. 
The Congress has no authority to bind 
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the States. Clearly, one Congress can 
change any law that another Congress 
has passed. The only thing we cannot 
change is the Constitution. That has to 
be done in accordance with the Consti- 
tution itself. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think there has been 
some minor misconception about what 
transpired in 1953. Inasmuch as the 
Senator from Florida had a considerable 
part in developing both of the laws 
passed, particularly the Submerged 
Lands Act, and also a considerable part 
in the Continental Shelf Act, perhaps I 
can make statements which would be 
clarifying. 

First, I think the Senator from Wash- 
ington is in error—not great error, but 
error—in stating that the Federal Gov- 
ernment gave“ to the various States the 
lands within their territorial limits ex- 
tending generally 3 maritime miles, but 
as to some States 3 maritime leagues. 

What happened was that the Federal 
Government in effect quitclaimed those 
areas to the States. 

Mr. JACKSON. What was the con- 
sideration? 

Mr. HOLLAND. There had never been 
a claim by the Federal courts that the 
Federal Government owned those lands. 
The three Supreme Court cases control- 
ling, which were the California case, the 
Texas case, and the Louisiana case, all 
held that the Federal Government had a 
“paramount interest,” whatever that 
meant, but they carefully shied away 
from saying the Federal Government 
owned the beds of the sea out to the lim- 
its of the States. They said the Federal 
Government had a “paramount interest,” 
and the States came back and asked for 
quitclaims of that paramount interest, 
not a gift of the lands, because the lands 
were not held, even by Supreme Court de- 
cisions, to be the property of the Federal 
Government. 

The reason I bring up that point is that 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
California case had made it very clear 
that if the rules of laches, estoppel, and 
the statute of limitations had applied 
against the Federal Government, the 
court’s ruling could not be as was the ma- 
jority holding in the California case. 

They all recognized the fact there had 
been a long course of dealings, over a 
hundred years, under which the Federal 
Government had, in the course of many 
instances, recognized State title in those 
lands. Senators will find that in the 
opinion, and particularly the opinion in 
the California case, it was freely stated 
that if the laws of laches, estoppel, and 
the statute of limitations had applied 
against the Federal Government, as they 
would apply against an ordinary individ- 
ual, there would be no question of the 
right of the States to maintain their own 
paramount interest and title in the sub- 
merged lands. So the purpose of the 
Submerged Lands Act was to, in effect, 
quitclaim back to the States that strip of 
land so as to—if one can say this in so 
many words—admit that the Federal 
Government should have been subject to 
the rules of laches, estoppel, and the 
statute of limitations, and that the logg 
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established rule of dealings between the 
Federal Government and the State gov- 
ernment would be recognized; and that 
that strip of land would be quitclaimed 
back to the States. The word “quitclaim” 
appears several times in the debate on 
the Submerged Lands Act, and I think 
in the act itself. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think we are dealing 
in legalisms. 

When I say “own,” a person does not 
really own his real property. Let us go 
back to law school for a moment. We 
were all taught in real property that 
what one has is an “interest in land.” 
There are varying degrees of interest in 
land. The highest form of interest one 
can have is a title in fee simple. However, 
in accordance with the common law doc- 
trine, ownership descends from the 
Crown, or Sovereign. 

I think what we are saying here is 
that the Federal Government, in as- 
serting a paramount interest, for all 
practical purposes—let us face it—had 
title in fee simple. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No, no. 

Mr. JACKSON. Well, let us just be 
practical. Was there any dispute at the 
time that the oil—and this is what we 
are really talking about—in the tide- 
lands, under the Supreme Court deci- 
sions, would not be available to the 
States? 

Mr. HOLLAND. None at all, because 
that was not the principal thing at issue 
in the decision. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But it was the values 
other than the oil, as regards 19 of the 
22 maritime States, that we were par- 
ticularly concerned about. We were dis- 
turbed about the right to use for fill pur- 
poses, for the building of piers, and for 
the disposal of waste, and so forth, those 
areas in which we have so much front- 
age that cannot be used or developed 
without those uses. But so much only for 
that point, because I am not going to 
argue it in any great detail. It was not a 
gift of fee simple title. It was a quit- 
claim of the interest that was first ac- 
quired by the Federal Government under 
the three decisions, and which the Fed- 
eral courts carefully refrained from 
saying was a title of property rights but 
was of “paramount interest,” whatever 
that means. 

Now, the second point—— 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the Senator let 
me finish this point, because it is very 
important? Is it not fair to say, then, 
that the title conveyed was less than 
fee simple? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was less than fee 
simple. 

Mr. JACKSON. But if we were only 
concerned about the right of fill in cer- 
tain areas of the tidelands, and that was 
all that was at stake, hy did we not 
exempt the oil properties? This fight 
was over the oil lands which was a very 
valuable interest in land. That is my 
point. As the Senator knows, I voted 
against the conveyance to the States of 
this valuable Federal property. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The fight, so far as I 
am concerned, was not on the oil fea- 
ture, but more largely on others, be- 
cause we have several hundred keys or 
islands which could not be developed— 
very valuable tracts of little, odd shaped, 
and sometimes very small lands, most 
of which could not be developed without 
the right of recourse to both the Straits 
of Florida or the Atlantic on one side, 
and the Gulf of Mexico on the other, to 
the extent of use to a regular line and to 
fill and to use the areas of salt water for 
the building of piers. 

The Senator will remember that we 
even had many instances wherein the 
law had been so well regarded that bond 
attorneys had passed upon the right of 
municipalities and other public units to 
build and develop piers, and so forth— 
as for instance, in Atlantic City, out into 
the Atlantic Ocean, and to give a mort- 
gage upon the bottoms and the struc- 
ture that was upon the bottoms. I am 
not wanting to argue the matter over- 
all, but I want to make it clear that the 
Senator from Louisiana has a point, that 
it was not an outright gift, but was a 
quitclaim and was so stated many times 
in the act or on this floor, and was to 
have settled the disturbing question. 

I may say to the distinguished Senator 
from Washington, because I made some 
study of it at the time, that we dis- 
covered about 100 instances in the his- 
tory of the Nation, prior to that time, 
in which the Federal Government, 
through its appropriate officers, had 
asked the States for the right to use cer- 
tain of the bottoms for certain Federal 
purposes and had been granted that 
right—some of them when I was Gov- 
ernor of Florida. 

So that there was a course of deal- 
ing there, under which, if both units had 
been private parties there would not 
have been the slightest question about 
the fact that title to that strip of land 
that constituted submerged lands would 
have belonged to the States, but it was 
a quitclaim deed. Now, let me get to 
another point 

Mr. JACKSON. Would the Senator 
please let me finish this one point? That 
bill as passed, in providing for a quit- 
claim on the property in question, in- 
volved conveyance to the States of valu- 
able property of a valuable property 
interest. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The bill as passed in- 
volved the yielding of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of any right, title, and interest 
it had under the term paramount in- 
terest,“ which was all that it had ever 
had or ever claimed had been given it 
under the three decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. JACKSON. Was the property being 
conveyed by the statute of value? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In most cases, it was. 

Mr. JACKSON. And very substantial 
value. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So far as Florida is 
concerned, there was never any oil in- 
volved in better than 1,100 miles of that 
frontage; and yet the most valuable 
property we have in our State is the gulf 
front, the ocean front, and the Straits 
of Florida property to develop the prop- 
3 particularly if they grew to city 
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To get to my second point, shortly 
prior to the passage of the bills, at a con- 
vention held by the nations of the world, 
it had been agreed by more than a two- 
thirds vote, which is the vote required in 
order to set up international law, that all 
nations should have the right to develop 
and use the property values that might 
be discovered, utilized, and developed in 
the bottoms of the sea adjoining them 
out to the Continental Shelf. 

Thus, there are two problems involved. 
One was to balance the books between 
the Federal Government and the State 
governments, which had arisen from the 
three decisions of the Supreme Court. 
The other—and the Senator from Florida 
stoutly, throughout this whole discussion, 
insisted that this should be and must be 
a Federal problem—to provide machin- 
ery through which the Federal Govern- 
ment could develop those property values 
in the Outer Continental Shelf, whatever 
they might be. It was predominantly an 
oil and possibly a gas and sulfur develop- 
ment that was hoped for and has been 
realized since, at least as to the oil and 
sulfur development—I am not familiar 
with what has been done with refer- 
ence to gas. 

The reason for that was to set up 
machinery under which the Federal 
Government, under the action taken by 
the convention of the maritime nations 
of the world, had the right to develop 
and claim for itself or its contracting 
parties all valuation that could be de- 
veloped from the low water mark out to 
the Continental Shelf. The Senator from 
Florida supported that act, just as he 
supported the other. But there was an- 
other point, a third point, that came up, 
and that was: By what law shall this 
outer shelf be governed? The convention 
of the nations left much to be desired on 
that point. 

So Congress decided, and the law con- 
tains the provision that we all have been 
talking about, that the law of the State 
which abuts the property out to the 
Continental Shelf shall be regarded the 
law for all purposes not covered by Fed- 
eral acts. That covers a great many 
things, because, of course, people were 
to work there. There were to be wage 
and hour provisions. People were to 
develop lands under contracts with the 
Federal Government. In many instances, 
they became sublessees and maybe sub- 
lessees of sublessees, to develop. The 
question of the interpretation of con- 
tracts came into consideration as a very 
important part of the whole picture. 

There were, for instance, questions of 
employment compensation. Many, many 
questions which arise in the course of an 
important employment and an impor- 
tant development, such as was planned 
and has taken place, had to be con- 
sidered. And the process has only begun. 
My own feeling is, as the Senator from 
Louisiana has suggested, that many 
other uses of the ocean bottom, the bot- 
tom of the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
bottom of the Gulf of Alaska will be 
found. I think that in the Gulf of Alaska 
we shall have probably as great develop- 
ment as anywhere else in our Nation, 
perhaps greater. 

So Congress decided, and I think 
wisely, to extend the State law, without 
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the extension of State territorial juris- 
diction, out to the Continental Shelf in 
the areas we are talking about. 

Many questions discussed in the debate 
were left open by the decision. Everyone 
knew that the people who would work out 
there would have children who would go 
to school. Everyone knew that there 
would be needs for hospitalization and 
that they would be taken care of, in the 
main, in the hospitals of the State which 
abutted the area. Everyone knew that in 
the course of everyday working life and 
the living of families together, where the 
families would be on the mainland and 
the workers would work in the areas 
where the development was taking place, 
there would be a tremendous number of 
human relations. So those problems were 
not finally dealt with, and we had no suc- 
cess in trying to deal with them. 

I remember perfectly well that some 
States claimed the entire right. I remem- 
ber that a certain State—the State of 
Texas—wanted the full right out to the 
Continental Shelf, which in some loca- 
tions, as I remember, went out about 
125 miles. If it had been my own State, 
and I had made the same claim, the dis- 
tance would have extended 150 miles into 
the gulf, off the west coast of Florida, 
which would patently be ridiculous. 

But the questions were difficult, and 
the answers to some of them were en- 
tirely unknown. I have mentioned the 
Gulf of Alaska. That region came up re- 
peatedly in the course of the debate. No 
one knew what would be discovered out 
there. Everyone hoped that there would 
be great discoveries and great develop- 
ment out in those waters, which, in the 
main, are shallow waters. 

So that question was left. I would not 
want anyone to think that there was 
any attempt, in the drafting of the Con- 
tinental Shelf Act, to do other than what 
I indicated in the beginning—set up the 
machinery for the development of what- 
ever resources could be developed out 
there, with the Federal Government as 
the landlord or the owner from the 
standpoint of having the right to develop 
under the international agreement that 
had been reached, and whoever con- 
tracted with the Federal Government 
being the one who was given the privilege 
of development. 

That was what was sought to be done, 
together with the setting up of the law 
of the State abutting the particular area, 
as the governing law, so the daily rela- 
tions of the people who were going to 
work by the hundreds, and by the thou- 
sands, it has proven, in those areas would 
not be without law or a body of law to 
cover their relations, but, instead, would 
be governed by the laws of the abutting 
States. 

Mr. President, it sounds very complex, 
but it was not complex at all. It was a 
quite simple adaptation of the plan to 
have machinery given to develop values 
in the ocean bed, out to the Continental 
Shelf, governed and controlled by con- 
tracts which gave the right to develop, 
and by law which governed the activities 
and actions of the people who were out 
there working. That is all it amounts to. 

It could not be claimed at all—and I 
notice with approval the Senator from 
Washington has not claimed—that there 
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was anything in this act which precluded 
any of the maritime States from laying 
claim to the values out there. That was 
not the point that was decided at all. My 
feeling is that to bring that into the pic- 
ture here would be completely in defeat 
of what was intended by the passage of 
the act, which was to leave, first, to sub- 
sequent discoveries as to what was there 
and what could be produced—and no- 
body knew at that time definitely what 
could be produced—and, second, what 
would be a fair method of dealing with 
that production. Congress had not 
spoken on that at all. 

I apologize for taking this much time, 
but I believe I have correctly set forth 
what was involved in the two acts. Sena- 
tors will remember that the Supreme 
Court has passed on them since that 
time, and has passed several times on 
the Tidelands Act or the Submerged 
Lands Act, and has made clear what was 
involved there, and has passed on the 
other act enough to make clear the pur- 
pose; but that there was nothing to pre- 
clude the States setting up such claims as 
the States felt they had in the outside 
areas. 

I do not think we know what can be 
done in the outside areas well enough 
yet to have fixed, binding rules to be ap- 
plied to all the 22 maritime States. I 
think we are going to have legislation 
on that eventually. I do not think this 
is the act in which that should be 
attempted. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I find 
I was slightly in error, and that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Florida 
was slightly in error, when we talked 
about the quitclaiming of the tide- 
lands. The Submerged Lands Act which 
conveyed to the States the Federal in- 
terest in the lands in issue asserts: “The 
United States releases and relinquishes 
unto said States and persons the afore- 
said,” and so forth. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But the word “quit- 
claim” the Senator will find throughout 
the course of the discussion, and I think 
in the act itself. The point is that it was 
never claimed that the United States 
was able to give or did give fee simple 
title. 

Mr. JACKSON. One can assert that 
the words “releases and relinquishes” 
is equivalent to quitclaiming. In order 
that the record may be accurate, I 
wanted to cite the statutory language. I 
find I was in error. I take it that my 
friend and colleague from Florida agrees 
the statutory language does not include 
the word “quitclaim.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would have to look 
at the statute again, but I think I spoke 
several volumes, myself, in the course of 
the debate. My recollection is it lasted 
about 7 weeks. I know we spent a 
great many days and nights in giving 
final form to these several acts in the 
subcommittee in which, although the 
Senator from Florida was not a member 
of the standing controlling committee, 
he was given a chance to participate. I 
know what we were talking about all the 
time was that the Federal Government 
was going to go out of the way to give 
to the States whatever was meant by 
paramount right, and let the States go 
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ahead, within their own boundaries and 
what since the beginning of our coun- 
try had always been considered as theirs. 

Mr. JACKSON. What I was trying to 
point out was that the Federal Govern- 
ment was giving up whatever interest 
the Supreme Court had ruled the Fed- 
eral Government had in the area in 
question. The Federal Government gave 
that up in legislation approved by the 
Congress. The Supreme Court subse- 
quently made that clear. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Supreme Court 
referred in those three cases to what it 
called paramount right. It did not use 
the language “proprietary interest” or 
anything like that. It said “paramount 
right.” Much better scholars of the law 
than the Senator from Florida, from all 
over the Nation, particularly in the mari- 
time States, were scratching their heads 
from one end of the Nation to the other 
trying to ascertain what paramount 
right” meant. There were as many in- 
terpretations as there were lawyers, but 
nobody claimed it was to give the pro- 
prietary interest or fee simple title. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to me 
we should understand this, so it can be 
laid to rest. Subsection (3) of the act 
reads: 

The provisions of this section for adop- 
tion of State law as the law of the United 
States shall never be interpreted as a basis 
for claiming any interest in or jurisdiction 
* * * of the Outer Continental Shelf * * * 
or the revenues therefrom. 


Now, the key phrase to which I would 
draw the Senator’s attention is the words 
preceding the word “shall,” which are 
“the provisions of this section for adop- 
tion of State law as the law of the United 
States, making it very clear that this 
section merely says that the fact that 
the State law is extended to apply in this 
area shall not be the basis for a State 
claiming any interest in it, but there is 
nothing whatever in that section to be 
construed to say that the fact that the 
submerged lands adjoin the State, and 
that the State has some interest in the 
matter, might not serve as a basis for 
the State claiming either some revenue 
or some interest in, or requesting that it 
be assigned some interest in, something 
on the Outer Continental Shelf. It is only 
that this particular provision was not in- 
tended to serve as a basis for the asser- 
tion of a State claim. 

If we could understand that, then it 
seems to me that we would have the basis 
to go forward on this point, because this 
provision was not put in here, on any 
basis whatever, as an attempt to pre- 
clude a State from asking for equity, 
from asking for justice, from asking for 
a share of revenues, or from asserting 
any other claim. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? Congress has no author- 
ity to do such a thing. We could not if 
we wanted to. I have never made such a 
contention. I think I have tried to make 
it clear that Congress has no such au- 
thority. 

I suppose we could submit to the States 
a constitutional amendment, in accord- 
ance with the Constitution, to provide 
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for such a restriction on State action. 
But otherwise, absent such a constitu- 
tional amendment, obviously we have no 
such authority. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; but the 
point I wanted to make clear is that 
when a State comes in and says, “We 
think we have a greater interest in this 
matter than somebody else; the Federal 
Government claims it and has rights to 
it under international law, paramount 
rights over others because its boundaries 
adjoin it; we, the State, say that our 
boundary also joins it, just as the Fed- 
eral boundary does, and therefore, we 
have an interest in the matter.” 

There was nothing in that section in- 
tended to assert that a State could not 
claim, assert, or request some interest in 
connection with the matter. 

Not long ago the Federal Government 
suggested that it would like to pay to the 
State of Louisiana some money to help 
the State implement its conservation 
practices in the area with regard to the 
amount of oil produced in those wells 
out there, when the State was having 
difficulty administering the allowables 
of the offshore wells. That is an example 
of some revenue being paid to the State, 
not because this provision is applica- 
ble, but just because the State was hav- 
ing difficulty providing as good a pro- 
gram, because of shortage of funds to do 
the job, as it would like to have provided. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Outer Continental Shelf Act as approved 
by the 83d Congress, had many provi- 
sions. One provision was to make clear in 
the legislation that the adjoining States 
had no authority to lay claim to any- 
thing out there by reason of another 
provision in the law dealing with limited 
State jurisdiction. That is the whole 
point. The provision does not mean, and 
did not mean at that time, that Congress 
could not come along later and give to 
the States adjoining the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf whatever it wanted to give 
them out there. Congress always retains 
that right with respect to Federal prop- 
erty. 

But Congress, in 1953, in dealing with 
the Outer Continental Shelf legislation, 
was greatly concerned lest provisions 
within the proposed legislation—the 
Outer Continental Shelf Act—might be 
interpreted or construed to give to the 
adjoining States something which Con- 
gress made very clear it was not doing 
in that act. 

In the Senate, the Senator in charge 
of the bill on the floor, and the acting 
chairman of the Interior Committee, was 
the distinguished then senior Senator 
from Oregon, Senator Guy Cordon. 
There was pending an amendment to 
provide for reimbursement of the coastal 
States from the Outer Continental Shelf 
revenues. 

I read now from page 240 of the hear- 
ings on the pending bill, at the bottom 
of the page, quoting a statement of 
former Senator Guy Cordon at the time 
he was in charge of the bill. This is what 
he said: 

The propounding of this amendment [re- 
imbursement of coastal states from OCS rev- 


enues] is simply Chapter III in the attempt 
of the States along the gulf to get some 
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portion of the receipts from the areas out- 
side their boundaries. Call them reimburse- 
ments; call them local taxes or call them 
severance taxes, or what have you; what 
is desired is some portion of the receipts 
from Federal resources in the area outside 
those States. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, 
if I did not stand on my feet and oppose this 
amendment, I would feel I was guilty of bad 
faith to the United States Senate. I do not 
believe there is a Senator who did not under- 
stand, when we passed the submerged lands 
bill, that we were excluding from its operation 
any interest on the part of those States in 
any area outside their boundaries. I intend 
to stand unequivocally wpon that principle 
as it was enunciated here, at least by the 
acting chairman of the committee, when 
the submerged lands bill, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13 was before the Senate, 


Mr. President, that statement of Sen- 
ator Cordon, I think, should lay to rest 
any question as to what Congress in- 
tended back in 1953, when we approved 
the Outer Continental Shelf legislation. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I think the 
discussions we have had on the effect of 
the Outer Continental Shelf Act and the 
so-called submerged lands or Tidelands 
Act has been quite enlightening, and cer- 
tainly interesting, as shown by the fact 
that we have been discussing it for an 
hour or more; but I really do not see 
the relevancy of discussing the technical- 
ities of those acts and what was intended, 
because we have under discussion here 
a bill to assign funds derived from oil 
and gas production on the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf to a fund to be used for the 
purchase of recreation lands; and the 
immediate amendment before us is not 
to assign or earmark funds for this spe- 
cial purpose, but to take the necessary 
funds from the general revenues of the 
Treasury. 

As has been pointed out in the course 
of the discussion, there is litigation now 
pending between the State of Louisiana 
and the U.S. Government to determine 
the legality of the retention of these 
funds by the United States, or whether 
they should belong to the State of Lou- 
isiana on a royalty basis. The bill pro- 
vides that none of the funds involved in 
litigation would be touched, anyway; 
they would be held in escrow. 

So it seems to me that we ought to 
be discussing here the merits of the bill, 
to determine whether or not the funds 
that do come into the ownership and pos- 
session of the United States should go 
into this fund and be dedicated to this 
purpose, when appropriation is made by 
the committees of Congress, for the pur- 
chase of recreation lands for land and 
water conservation in various States 
from the funds that are not being used. 

Mr. President, I rise today to add my 
support for what I consider one of the 
most important pieces of legislation to 
come up this session, S. 1401, to amend 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act of 1965. As a cosponsor of the original 
act, I am vitally concerned that the 
amendments to increase the amount of 
money available to the fund be passed so 
that America can begin to erase the 
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backlog of acquiring and developing ur- 
gently needed outdoor recreation areas. 

I remind the Senate that we helped to 
initiate the broad program to provide the 
Nation with outdoor recreation space 
sufficient to the needs of this and future 
generations. In 1958, Congress created 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission. It was headed by Lau- 
rance Rockefeller, and its membership 
consisted of distinguished members from 
inside and outside of Congress. Using in- 
terviews with thousands of Americans, it 
inventoried the Nation’s outdoor re- 
sources and projected recreation demand 
to the year 2000. 

In 1962, the Commission released its 
report, Outdoor Recreation for America, 
containing its findings and 50 recom- 
mendations for action. Almost everything 
said about outdoor recreation in America 
since has drawn on that report. Congress 
has carried out many of the recommen- 
dations, including the establishment of 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and 
programs to provide assistance to the 
States. Today, outdoor recreation is a 
going program in which every level of 
government is involved. The purpose of 
S. 1401 is to keep it a going program. 

A few of the treasures Congress has 
added to the Nation’s outdoor recreation 
resources since the ORRRC's report are 
Point Reyes National Seashore, Padre Is- 
land National Seashore, Canyonlands Na- 
tional Park, Delaware Watergap National 
Recreation Area, Assateague Island, and 
Cape Cod National Seashore. A Senate- 
passed bill to create a Redwoods National 
Park is now before the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

To raise money for the purchase of 
these park and recreation lands, and for 
the support of Federal and State outdoor 
recreation programs, the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act was passed. 

Experience has now made it clear that 
the revenues we provided for the fund are 
inadequate. This is because the fees es- 
tablished for the use of Federal areas 
have failed to raise the estimated 
amounts. Almost $25 million a year less 
is coming into the fund than was ex- 
pected. We cannot simply wait for the 
fund to build up because land prices al- 
ways escalate in areas suitable for public 
parks and recreation areas. Early in 1967 
President Johnson pointed out that aver- 
age land prices are increasing at a rate 
of almost 10 percent a year and that the 
cost of land for recreation is increasing 
at a considerably higher rate. He stated 
that the most effective means of con- 
trolling these increases is to acquire the 
lands as quickly as possible after areas 
are authorized by Congress. We in the 
Interior Committee have been made fully 
aware of this problem and of the great 
difficulty the National Park Service and 
other agencies have had in trying to 
overcome it. 

Today's fund is not sufficient to keep 
up with purchases of areas already au- 
thorized by Congress, let alone to finance 
additions. 

If the Federal Government and the 
States are forced to wait until the moneys 
now going into the land and water con- 
servation fund are sufficient, the ultimate 
cost to the taxpayers will be very great. 
It will save millions of dollars in the 
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years ahead if we invest in these needed 
lands as soon as possible. This problem 
has received a great deal of study, by 
private organizations devoted to conser- 
vation, by the executive branch, and by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. It is our considered judgment 
that the most practical solution is to raise 
the moneys from the sources proposed 
in this bill. 

Besides adding revenues to the fund, 
S. 1401 would give the land management 
agencies administrative weapons to fight 
rising land prices. One of these would 
permit department heads, under cer- 
tain conditions, to secure options for the 
land authorized for parks or recreation 
areas prior to actual appropriation of 
moneys from the land and water conser- 
vation fund. Another would set up a 
lease-back and sell-back land manage- 
ment program for property bought for 
the national park system. Amounts ob- 
tained from lease-back and sell-back 
transactions would be credited to the 
fund, thus lessening the burden imposed 
by the initial purchase of property. 

Mr. President, the Federal portion of 
the land and water conservation fund is 
the primary financing source for all new 
acquisitions by the National Park Service 
and the Forest Service as well as for ex- 
pansion of existing facilities. It is the 
financial base for expanding recreation 
programs of the States and their political 
subdivisions. Only added revenues will 
make it possible for these agencies to 
meet the park and recreation require- 
ments of our citizens in the next dec- 
beg I support prompt approval of this 

Mr. President, so far as the funds now 
coming into the U.S. Treasury from 
the Continental Shelf are concerned, it 
is entirely logical that an amount be 
provided in the fund of up to $200 mil- 
lion a year for the next 3 years up to 
$300 million a year for the remaining 
2 years so that we could know in advance 
that we could appropriate money up to 
that amount and that the funds would 
be there without being a drain against 
the general revenues that we are wor- 
ried about. 

There would be that much money pro- 
vided for the making of appropriations. 
However, the final process of dividing 
the money always remains with Con- 
gress, and the money must be appropri- 
ated first by action of the Appropria- 
tions Committees and then by action of 
the full body of the House and the Sen- 
ate. 

We are not derogating from the ap- 
propriation process. We are simply try- 
ing to provide a wider planning base 
with which to go ahead with the acquisi- 
tion of these properties. 

As the chairman of the committee in- 
dicated in his discussion on the pend- 
ing bill, we have many times been dis- 
appointed in having set aside areas for 
a national recreation area or park and 
having estimated the cost of acquisition 
at the time of the original authoriza- 
tion and then discovered, before we 
could get the appropriations process 
completed, that the land price had esca- 
lated double or even more. 

I think that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jackson] 
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cited Point Reyes as an example in 
which the escalation of price had gone 
from $14 million to something like $47 
million during the time in which we have 
been trying to get the appropriations 
process completed. 

If the funds were in the land and 
water conservation fund, the appropria- 
tion process could be more quickly im- 
plemented and we could avoid these 
great escalations in price. 

I think this is of the greatest im- 
portance, because what we do in this area 
of outdoor recreation now will be of 
benefit to our descendants for genera- 
tions without end. If we do not move 
now and the lands are not later avail- 
able to us, they will be lost forever and 
will not be made available to future 
generations of Americans. 

I think the best way to assure that 
we can make reasonable progress is to 
agree to the pending amendment which 
would provide that this extra revenue 
would come to the Federal Government 
from the Outer Continental Shelf. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I say to the Senator that I certainly 
would be happy to support an authoriza- 
tion to provide the amount of money pro- 
posed in this bill for development of these 
areas; and, if it can be justified, I cer- 
tainly would be willing to vote for any 
appropriation for any year. It is a worthy 
2 and I would be happy to vote for 
t. 

However, does the Senator really be- 
lieve that it is essential that the revenues 
of the Outer Continental Shelf be de- 
voted to this purpose, even though that 
might mean that excluded from the 
Outer Continental Shelf would be funds 
necessary to develop the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf itself or to control pollu- 
tion in the area, with the result that what 
is left eventually becomes a cesspool, 
although it started out as something of 
considerable value? 

In other words, if one realizes that this 
is not a pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow, which someone can get at no ex- 
pense, but is a revenue to the Federal 
Government on which all programs could 
make a claim, as it is at the present time, 
why should there be the dedication of the 
revenues that can be produced on the 
Outer Continental Shelf rather than sim- 
ply providing an authorization and ap- 
propriations for whatever amounts can 
be justified for the program? 

Mr. MOSS, The reason for turning to 
this source of revenue is one of logical 
connection between the exploitation of 
a resource out there, from which there 
is income, to acquiring capital resources 
for the entire country elsewhere, where 
we need recreation areas. This does not 
exclude coastal areas that might be ad- 
jacent to the Continental Shelf area 
where the fund is coming from, and it 
might even extend far enough out to in- 
clude some of the Continental Shelf. 
This is a national resource, and it would 
be used for national purposes. It will be 
used not only to buy property for the 
Federal Government to administer, but 
also, it is prorated out to the States on a 
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regular formula, for them to use also in 
buying recreational lands. It goes not 
only to the State but also to the subdi- 
visions of the State. 

So this is a calculated program to ac- 
quire recreational resources, and we are 
using the revenues from some of our 
other tangible resources in so doing. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If there is to 
be a dedication, it would seem to me that 
if the revenue is taken from the natural 
resources, first priority should be to 
build some value in the area that is being 
depleted. 

When one is depleting the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf and polluting it consider- 
ably in doing so, it would seem to me 
that the first claim, if one desires to 
dedicate those resources, would be to 
build a fisheries potential. I am told that 
it is possible to develop a program of 
farming the sea that would yield a hun- 
dred times as much edible food—in 
terms of fish, shrimp, and other marine 
life—as we are producing in the sea at 
the present time. 

That is a way in which one could 
build some value in this area, so that 
the people who are producing this oil 
could continue to have jobs, to help 
themselves and all humanity, after all 
the oil is gone 40 or 50 years from now. 

To dedicate what these people can pro- 
duce here to a recreation program some- 
where else is somewhat parallel to what 
happened in West Virginia, where the 
mining practices were such that pro- 
ducers destroyed the future value of that 
land, or what happened in my State, 
where the forestry practices were such 
that they denuded the land, destroyed 
all the small trees, and left the place in 
such shape that nothing was left from 
which someone could earn a living in the 
future. 

As between the land resources and the 
water resources of the United States, 
would not one have a difficult time show- 
ing that the water resources had been 
managed as well as the land resources? 
The land resources at least have been 
replanted, they are being developed, 
they are being used constructively, while 
our water resources are so badly polluted 
that some of the Great Lakes are noth- 
ing but cesspools. The pollution is 
spreading and becoming worse, with a 
$50 billion backlog of work that must be 
done at this time, and no adequate pro- 
vision is made for doing it. 

So, as between taking from one area 
and one source of revenue to provide for 
another, it appears to me that if one 
takes the money from the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, which has a great poten- 
tial, and the sea, which has a great 
potential to produce for all mankind for 
the future—and which desperately 
needs money to develop those resources, 
although those resources are being in- 
jured by pollution and by improper us- 
age—and uses that money to develop 
land resources, it really is a matter of 
taxing the poor to help the rich. 

One can find good use for the parks 
and for the recreation areas, and those 
of us who are concerned about develop- 
ing the potential of the sea and of the 
Outer Continental Shelf would be happy 
to support any appropriation that could 
be justified to develop and improve the 
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park and recreation areas, as well as the 
other purposes of the bill. 

I ask the Senator, would it not be 
satisfactory to him, and to those who 
agree with him, to settle for simply the 
amount of money they need, without 
dedicating the resources of an area, 
which itself needs to be developed, to 
this park program? 

Mr. MOSS. Let me say to the Senator 
that I certainly agree that there should 
be control of any pollution that is com- 
ing into the Continental Shelf area or 
elsewhere along the coastline as a result 
of producing oil and gas or other min- 
erals from the bed beneath the sea. I 
would agree that we should use revenues, 
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if it is the job of the Federal Govern- 
ment to do so. 

I would expect, however, that the Fed- 
eral Government, as the proprietor, the 
one who issues the lease or permit to the 
producer, should require of him that he 
not pollute the area and require him to 
take whatever steps are needed to cor- 
rect any pollution that is taking place 
there. In that respect, I believe we 
should move with all vigor. 

But I do not believe that this at all 
changes the situation of using some of 
the revenues that are coming into the 
Federal Treasury as a result of the pro- 
duction of oil and gas out there for the 
land and water conservation fund, and 
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there be available for appropriation by 
Congress for land and water purposes, 
which are recreation purposes. 

I believe that the bill that has been 
worked out by the committee—it has 
unanimous support of the Federal de- 
partments involved—is a giant step for- 
ward, and we should take it. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that certain tables 
and excerpts in connection with my re- 
marks on the floor be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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3, 459, 862 3, 203, 597 93. 0 256,265 | West Virginia.. 2, 552, 425 1, 087, 353 43.0 1, 465, 072 
2, 206, 651 1, 769, 862 80.0 436,789 | Wisconsin 3, 926, 005 3, 509, 135 89. 0 416, 870 
4, 021, 138 3, 271, 206 81.0 749, 932 A. 1,977, 857 1, 684, 518 85.0 293, 339 
4, 471, 888 255, 876 6.0 4, 216, 1, 063, 932 958, 918 90, 0 105, 014 
6, 377, 206 4,736, 742 74.0 1,640, 1,716, 227 1, 297, 631 76.0 418. 
3, 593, 460 2, 027, 491 56,0 1, 965, 274, 260 35, 786 13.0 238, 474 
288 Neo 7 59. 0 Pak 294, 422 188, 263 64.0 106, 159 
22 8 Lana 20 45 266, 707 121.299 66.0 145, 408 
b k ‘ 188,472,819 142, 483,616 ............ 45, 989, 203 
1, 893, 694 1,639, 732 87.0 253, x f 
2.138.805 1.782.188 8.0 243 9, 591, 7.811,77 1.780, 231 
5, 331, 056 4.717, 787 88. 0 613, 198,064,807 150,295,373 ......------ 47, 769, 434 


1 Contingency not included. 


[From p. 237 of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee hearings on S. 1401 and related 
bills, Feb. 5, 6, and 21, 1956] 

PRECEDENTS FOR EARMARKING SOURCES OF 
REVENUE FoR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 
The method provided in H.R, 3846 (the 
bill on which the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act was adopted in the 88th Con- 
gress) of setting aside certain revenues from 
particular sources is neither unprecedented 
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Note: Missouri is the only State that is overobligated. 


nor novel in any way. Set forth below are a 
few of the examples of similar legislation, 
some of it of long standing, for generally 
allied purposes. 

1. Highway trust fund.—The fund is ob- 
tained from excise taxes (on gasoline, diesel 
fuel, trucks, buses, tires, etc.); such revenues 
being earmarked and set aside in the trust 
fund to meet expenditures for Federal-aid 
highways (Highway Revenue Act of 1956 (70 
Stat. 374) ). 


2. Forest road fund—Ten percent of the 
annual revenues from the national forest 
activities is earmarked and available under 
the permanent appropriation roads and trails 
for States, for construction and maintenance 
in the particular State from which such pro- 
ceeds are derived (16 U.S.C. 501). 

3. Pitt man- Robertson Act.—Eleven per- 
cent of the excise tax on the manufacture of 
firearms and ammunition is earmarked for 
purposes of the act. Such fund is used to 
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reimburse States a share of the costs of wild- 
life restoration projects and related matters 
(16 U.S.C. 669). 

4. Dingell-Johnson Act.—Earmarks 10 per- 
cent of the excise tax on sport-fishing tackle; 
such funds being used to assist States in 
connection with fish restoration and man- 
agement projects (16 U.S.C. 777a-k). 

5. Pribilof Islands fund.—Receipts of sale 
from sealskins and other wildlife products of 
Pribilof Islands are earmarked and made 
available for administration of the islands 
(72 Stat. 339). 

6. Yellowstone school fund.—aA portion of 
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the revenues received from visitors to Yel- 
lowstone National Park are earmarked for 
use in providing for schoo] facilities (62 
Stat. 338). 

7. Reclamation fund.—Repayment and 
other revenues from irrigation and power 
facilities, certain receipts of sales, and rent- 
als of Federal lands in 17 Western States are 
earmarked and made available for expendi- 
tures for purposes of the act (43 U.S.C. 391). 

The foregoing relate to the earmarking of 
receipts for various Federal programs. In ad- 
dition, there is considerable earmarking of 
receipts going directly to States, as shown 
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on pages 478 and 479 of the budget of the 
United States, 1965. 

The CHAIRMAN. This list is only a partial 
one: The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 ear- 
marks 90 percent of its revenues. Then there 
is, I believe, an earmarking in the legisla- 
tion pertaining to sugar. 

Also in this connection, I would like to call 
attention to the fact that S. 1401 provides 
for such earmarking for a definitely limited 
period of time; namely, only 5 years. After 
that, absent new legislation, the income 
would go into the Federal Treasury again. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS (PERMANENT, INDEFINITE, SPECIAL FUNDS UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED) 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING (IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
[From the appendix to the budget for fiscal year 1965, pp. 478-4791 


5 


1963 1964 196 1963 1964 1965 
actual estimate estimate actual estimate estimate 
Program by activities: New obligational authority: 
1. Expenses, sale of timber, etc., on reclamation lands. 2 Expenses, sale of timber, etc., on reclamation lands 2 2 
2. Leasing of grazing lands______..........--..-... 1 Leasing of grazing lands receipt limitation) (general fund) 1 1 
3. Payments to Oklahoma (royalties). -~~ -~--~ -=-= +- 6 10 Pa men to Oklahoma (royalties) (receipt limitation) (general 
4. Pay aes to Coos and Douglas Counties, Oreg., fromreceipts, $= jg. | l und) ) 6 6 10 
Wagon Road grant lands... 985 Pa tear to Coos and Douglas Counties, Oreg. from receipts, Coos 
5, PODA counties, Oregon and California grant lands. 1 ay wagon Road grant lands 691 9 750 
6. pams to States grazing CC Payments to counties, Oregon = California grant lands_ -- 15,400 15,031 18, 000 
7. Payments to States (proceeds of Nad Payments to States (grazing fees): 2 1 1 
8. Payments to States from grazing receipts, Payments to States (proseede of sales) (receipt limitation) 
outside grazing districts eral Sule aoe ß vente nde 249 230 232 
9. Payments to States from Panis receipts, etc., public lands Payments to States from grazing receipts, etc., public lands out- 
withia grazing districts. e e eee 202 304 324 e PAESE R G 187 335 350 
10. Payments to States from grazing receipts, etc., public lands Payments to States from grazing receipts, etc., public lands within 
within grazing districts, miscellaneous........_._...___.. 4 10 10 C 202 304 324 
11. Payments to States from receipts under Mineral Leasing Act. 47,148 47,650 49, 301 Payments to States from grazing receipts, etc., public lands 
12. ents to counties, national grasslands_..._..____.._._... 92 208 211 within grazing a sg D 4 10 10 
13. Expenses, Public Land Administration Act. 486 1,214 960 Payments to States from snc under Mineral Leasing Act 7,148 47,650 49,301 
Payments to counties, national grasslands... ___.____ 92 208 211 
Total program costs funded... 64,469 65,978 70,152 Expenses, Public Land Administration Att.. 746 800 800 
Change in selected resources ! -edi A Bp a 
Aer bb 64,727 65, 553 69, 992 
ra 7 A snc NT 64,454 65,978 70, 152 
155 
nobligated balance brought forward. .......-.---- ee —497 —769 —345 
. —— balance carried ſor ware 769 345 185 
New obligational authority. 64,727 65, 553 69, 992 


1 Selected resources as of June 30 are as follows: Unpaid undelivered orders, 1962. $228,000; 1963, $213,000; 1964, $213,000; 1965, $213,000. 


1. Expenses, sale of timber, etc., on recla- 
mation lands.—A portion of the receipts from 
timber sales on public lands set aside for 
reclamation purposes is used to cover the 
cost of sales (41 Stat. 202; 53 Stat. 1196). 

2. Leasing of grazing lands.—State, county, 
and privately owned grazing lands that are 
intermingled with public grazing lands are 
managed on a leased basis within the limits 
of receipts from such arrangements (43 
U.S.C. 315m). 

3. Payments to Oklahoma (royalties) — 
The State of Oklahoma is paid 37% % of the 
Red River oil and gas royalties in lieu of 
State and local taxes in Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Apache tribal funds (42 Stat. 1448), to 
be used for construction and maintenance 
of public roads and support of public schools 
(44 Stat. 740). 

4, Payments to Coos and Douglas Coun- 
ties, Oreg., from receipts, Coos Bay Wagon 
Road grant lands—Out of receipts from the 
Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands in Oregon, 
payments in lieu of taxes are made to Coos 
and Douglas Counties for schools, roads, 
highways, bridges, and port districts (53 Stat, 
753-754). 

5. Payments to counties, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia grant lands—Fifty percent of the 
receipts of Oregon and California land-grant 
funds is paid the counties in which the lands 
are situated, to be used as other county funds 
(39 Stat. 218; 50 Stat. 876). 

6. Payments to States (grazing fees) —The 
States are paid 33% % of the fees from each 
grazing district on Indian lands ceded to the 
United States within the State’s boundaries 
(43 U.S.C. 3151). 

7. Payments to States (proceeds of sales) — 
The States are paid 5% of the net proceeds 
from sale of public land and public land 
products (31 U.S.C. 711). 


8. Payments to States from grazing re- 
ceipts, etc., public lands outside grazing dis- 
triets.— The States are paid 50% of the graz- 
ing fee receipts from public domain lands 
outside grazing districts (43 U.S.C. 315i, 
315m). 

9. Payments to States from grazing re- 
ceipts, etc., public lands within grazing dis- 
tricts—The States are paid 12½ % of grazing 
fee receipts from grazing district lands with- 
in their boundaries (43 U.S.C. 315b, 315i). 

10. Payments to States from grazing re- 
ceipts, etc., public lands within grazing dis- 
tricts, miscellaneous.—The States are paid 
specifically determined amounts from graz- 
ing fee receipts from miscellaneous lands 
within grazing districts when payment is not 
feasible on a percentage basis (43 U.S.C. 
315). 

11. Payments to States from receipts under 
Mineral Leasing Act—Alaska is paid 90% 
and other States 3714 % of the receipts from 
bonuses, royalties, and rentals resulting from 
development of mineral resources under the 
Mineral Leasing Act (30 U.S.C. 191), and 
from leases of potash deposits (30 U.S.C. 285), 
on public lands, 

12. Payments to counties, national grass- 
lands.—Of the revenues received from the 
use of submarginal lands, 25% is paid to the 
counties in which such land is situated, for 
school and road purposes (7 U.S.C. 1012). 

13. Expenses, Public Land Administration 
Act.—Public Law 86-649, approved July 14, 
1960, permanently appropriated certain 
moneys to the Secretary of the Interior. Tim- 
ber purchasers or permittees provide bond 
or deposit to assure fulfillment of contracts. 
Users of roads under jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management may make de- 
posits for maintenance purposes. Moneys re- 
ceived in forfeiture of such bonds or for road 


maintenance are available for necessary forest 
improvement, protection, and rehabilitation, 
and for road maintenance. Moneys collected 
on Oregon and California grant lands are 
available for those lands only and amounts 
in excess of the cost of doing the work are 
transferred to miscellaneous receipts (74 Stat. 
507-08). 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, through 
the courtesy of the Senator from Wash- 
ington and his associates on the floor, I 
have been given a copy of the included 
portion of the Submerged Lands Act 
shown in title 43 of the United States 
Code, the 1964 edition. I do not find the 
word “quitclaim” in these sections. The 
word “quitclaim” was used, however, 
dozens of times in the debate. I find in 
these sections ample justification for that 
use. I shall read a portion of two sections. 

Subchapter 2 of that title has for its 
subject “Lands Beneath Navigable Wa- 
ters Within State Boundaries.” Section 
1311, is headed “Rights of the States:“ 


(a) CONFIRMATION AND ESTABLISHMENT OF 
TITLE AND OWNERSHIP OF LANDS AND RE- 
SOURCES; MANAGEMENT, ADMINISTRATION, 
LEASING, DEVELOPMENT, AND USE 


It is determined and declared to be in the 
public interest that (1) title to and owner- 
ship of the lands beneath navigable waters 
within the boundaries of the respective 
States, and the natural resources within 
such lands and waters, and (2) the right 
and power to manage, administer, lease, de- 
velop, and use the said lands and natural 
resources all in accordance with applicable 
State law be, and they are, subject to the 
provisions hereof— 
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Here are the meaningful words: 
recognized, confirmed, established, and vested 
in and assigned to the respective States or 
the persons who were on June 5, 1950, en- 
titled thereto under the law of the respective 
States in which the land is located, and the 
respective grantees, lessees, or successors in 
interest thereof. 

(B) RELEASE AND RELINQUISHMENT OF TITLE 
AND CLAIMS OF UNITED STATES; PAYMENT TO 
STATES OF MONEYS PAID UNDER LEASES 
(1) The United States releases and re- 

linquishes unto said States and persons afore- 
said, except as otherwise reserved herein, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States, 
if any it has, in and to all said lands, improve- 
ments, and natural resources; (2) the United 
States releases and relinquishes all claims of 
the United States, if any it has, for money 
or damages arising out of any operations of 
said States or persons pursuant to State au- 
thority upon or within said lands and navi- 
gable waters; 


I shall not complete the reading of 
that section. 

Section 1313 reads: 

EXCEPTIONS FROM CONFIRMATION AND ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF STATES’ TITLE, POWER AND 
RIGHTS 
There is excepted from the operation of 

section 1311 of this title— 

(a) all tracts or parcels of land together 
with all accretions thereto, resources therein, 
or improvements thereon, title to which has 
been lawfully and expressly acquired by the 
United States from any State or from any 
person in whom title had vested under the 
law of the State or of the United States, and 
all lands which the United States lawfully 
holds under the law of the State; 


It is very clear that the land in which 
the Federal Government claims title, by 
acquisition and condemnation, and al- 
ways acquisition under State law, is 
exempted from this release, and that the 
Federal Government was simply releas- 
ing and confirming to the State the com- 
plete right as to whatever the Federal 
Government had there—it does not use 
the word ownership“ to the States. 

The word “quitciaim”’ was used dozens 
and dozens of times in the course of the 
debate and appropriately so because of 
the wording I quoted and other wording. 

To the contrary, where the word 
“title” appears, it made clear the Fed- 
eral Government reserves to itself all 
that title where it held title under the 
laws of the States. 

That is the point I wanted to make. I 
thank the Senator for yielding. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAND AND 
WATER CONSERVATION FUND ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1401) to amend title I of 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 


Act of 1965, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I shall address myself to this subject at 
greater length tomorrow. I shall outline 
my reasons for supporting the Ellender 
amendment and my opposition to the bill 
as it presently stands. 
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I wish to make clear as I have indi- 
cated already, that I have and I am will- 
ing at any time in the future to report 
any authorization or appropriation for 
funds for the land and conservation fund 
that the fund requires, or which is 
needed to provide parks and recreational 
facilities, where they are justified. So far 
as the position of the committee in that 
regard is concerned, this Senator has no 
objection and he is willing to support 
whatever the wisdom of Congress and the 
Committee on Appropriations thinks 
proper for that purpose. 

However, I very strongly oppose any 
proposal which is inherent in the act to 
treat the revenues that are being earned 
by the citizens of Louisiana, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and other States by their hard 
labor on the Outer Continental Shelf to 
produce oil and make the area valuable 
as though that were some pot of gold 
that someone discovered at the end of the 
rainbow. Unfortunately, there have been 
too many ideas from people that oil pro- 
duced from submerged land in the sea 
is a vast asset which someone just 
stumbled across and that funds derived 
from work there should not be required 
to be scrutinized studiously to see if Con- 
gress is justified in expending for any 
purpose as should be done in connection 
with other moneys that flow to the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if there is 
to be any dedication, and at this moment 
I am not proposing any dedication, of the 
revenue that comes from submerged 
lands on the Continental Shelf, the logi- 
cal dedication would be parallel to the 
Reclamation Act which benefited the 
States where that land to be reclaimed 
was located. Precedent there was that 
the money would be under a State and 
Federal program: 37.5 percent would be 
paid to the State directly, 10 percent 
would go into the administration, and 
the other 52.5 percent would be used to 
develop dams, power facilities, irriga- 
tion structures, and so forth to make 
valuable all of that vast land in those 
areas from which these minerals were 
being produced. 

If one were to pursue the same anal- 
ogy, I would say there is no greater ne- 
glect in the resources of America than 
there is in connection with water re- 
sources. Americans have misused these 
resources, and abused them. Americans 
have despoiled what nature has given us 
to the extent that the water resources of 
the country are very badly polluted and 
poorly used. There is great need to over- 
come the mischief that man has done to 
the water resources of this country. 

Certainly, if one compares the amount 
of work that is being done with the 
tremendous job that must be done, there 
is greater discrepancy in this area than 
in any other area. 

We have a beautiful river in Washing- 
ton, D.C., between the States of Virginia 
and Maryland. One could say it is one 
of our great national assets. The river 
provides a beautiful scenic view nowa- 
days, but if a child should fall off of a 
boat into the Potomac River and had to 
be fished out, the doctor would most 
likely place the child in an isolation ward 
to see whether he was going to develop 
typhoid or hepatitis because the river 
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has become a cesspool which is a dis- 
grace to any couniry. 

If one were going to take the re- 
sources developed beneath the water con- 
trolled by the United States, and dedi- 
cate them to anything, one of the most 
logical things for such a dedication would 
be to overcome the mischief man has 
done to this resource to the extent it is 
a horror to be avoided, and it is some- 
thing of which we cannot be proud but 
rather something which should cause 
us to hang our heads in shame. 

I walked around the cherry blossoms 
while the trees were in bloom and I no- 
ticed the gorgeous grandeur of that 
scenic view. It would attract one’s atten- 
tion with its beauty unless one looked 
at the water beneath. The water was 
stinking and there were dead fish all 
over the place. Nothing can live in that 
water and no one would dare go into it. 
Yet, it is one of our great natural re- 
sources. 

What can we do if we want a dedica- 
tion of the resources that come from be- 
neath the water that covers the land 
and soil of America? The most logical 
place would be to repair the mischief al- 
ready done to them. 

The beautiful Chesapeake Bay pro- 
duces a great many oysters. It could be 
one of the finest places for swimming and 
recreation in the entire country. If we 
want to bring that about, we must do 
something about pollution on the one 
hand and sea nettles on the other be- 
cause one is likely to come out very 
badly injured by the kind of animal life 
growing there at the present time. 

I tried to swim in the area of Nor- 
folk and had occasion to notice what 
that area is like and I would say, at the 
risk of one’s life, one could possibly swim 
in the Norfolk area, in Hampton Roads, 
and so forth, or nearby, in the Chesa- 
peake Bay area around Ocean View be- 
cause of pollution. 

Those are problems created by man, 
and man has done very little to over- 
come and correct them. 

Lake Erie is a national cesspool itself, 
and some of the other Great Lakes, are 
in about as bad a shape. It represents 
some of the manmade mischief which 
should be overcome if we are going to 
make our water resources what they once 
were, and what they have a potential to 
become. 

As I have indicated, I shall document 
and supplement all this with informa- 
tion later. Even when we consider the 
Outer Continental Shelf, one of the best 
experts in the world talked about what 
would happen in developing the resources 
of the sea, not just off Louisiana, but in 
other States—Virginia, Maine, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Texas, - 
California, Alaska, and others. 

He pointed out that the yield we are 
getting from the sea today is only about 
1 percent of its potential. Thus, if one 
is to pursue the theory that when we 
deplete a wasting asset we should put 
something back so that there will be 
something of value when we get through 
with it, the logical pursuit of that argu- 
ment is that when we take the resources 
from beneath the sea we should use some 
of the money needed to do that to de- 
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velop food potential in the sea, so that 
when the oil is gone—and it will be gone, 
insofar as we presently know it to exist, 
50 years from now—that there will be 
other vast wealth and resources of one 
sort or another which we can use to our 
advantage and for the advantage of all 
humanity. 

The most logical way would be to de- 
velop the resources of the sea, to reclaim 
areas of no particular value and to put 
them to good use. If the reclamation 
States where the Federal Government 
owns a large domain are entitled to have 
a reclamation fund in which money is 
used primarily for the advantage of those 
States to develop their arid lands, a 
parallel use would be to develop the tre- 
mendous potential of the sea for the good 
of all humanity. That would claim a 
priority over buying parks and play- 
grounds. It would suggest a program to 
combat the pollution of the sea itself— 
just the sort of thing that happened on 
Waikiki Beach today and on the beaches 
of San Juan, P.R., a short time ago. There 
are certainly important claims on which 
those who work the sea to produce its 
resources could ask for consideration. 

By virtue of living near the sea, they 
are subject to tremendous damage by 
tropical hurricanes which generate us- 
ually in warm water areas but hit the 
coastline of the United States anywhere 
from Texas to Maine and do enormous 
damage. Hurricane Betsy, a year or so 
ago, did approximately $1 billion worth of 
damage in the State of Louisiana alone. 
The people who must go out and work 
those resources, or go to work on the 
Continental Shelf and produce oil from 
the sea, are entitled to ask not only that 
the wealth in the area be restored in 
some fashion as the value is depleted, 
but also that something be done to make 
it possible for them to live in those areas 
so that they can protect themselves from 
tropical hurricanes. 

One should not expect to receive the 
benefit of the labors of these workers 
without providing them with something 
in return. A minimum that could be 
asked would be to make adequate pro- 
tection available for their homes and 
property from tidal waves and hurricanes 
which strike the coastal areas. That is 
a very big problem. 

Where are we going to find the money? 
That is one of the questions asked most 
often when we try to do something to 
relieve the suffering and the damage 
caused by hurricanes, tidal waves, or 
earthquakes. We have to ask for appro- 
priations of money to provide for relief 
in the most disastrous cases. If someone 
were to dedicate funds, then those who 
live and suffer the hazards because they 
live near the sea have a right to ask 
that they receive prior consideration, if 
there is to be such dedication, over some- 
one who merely wants a better park to 
play in or a larger park, or who would 
like to see more recreational facilities 
developed somewhere. 

So that it would seem to me there is 
no case made to show the essential con- 
nection of these parks and recreational 
areas to the Outer Continental Shelf. 
There is no better case made for creat- 
ing more recreational advantages by 
buying more parkland than for cleaning 
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up our rivers which are no longer usable 
in a great many areas because of pollu- 
tion. There are those who have a better 
claim, by virtue of the fact that they 
live near areas from which revenue is 
to be derived and live adjacent to the 
Continental Shelf, have a right to expect 
some sort of protection or consideration 
before the revenue that they are gen- 
erating should be siphoned off into some 
other program. 

The best immediate answer to the 
problem we face, as of this moment, is 
to amend the bill, as suggested by the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER], 
to provide an authorization in the 
amount that the sponsors of the bill 
seek and solve their problem insofar as 
funds are needed for the program they 
would like to have for the future. 

After that, I would hope that the 
coastal States themselves would have the 
opportunity to meet, consult, suggest, 
and recommend to Congress a program 
to help develop the resources of the 
oceans, the gulf, and the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf so that, as a result of de- 
veloping some resources in the area, 
other resources might be developed in 
the future. 

This would be a better answer. In any 
event, I would think that to speak of 
dedication when there is no essential 
connection whatever between them, on 
the theory that this is just some pot of 
gold someone found at the end of a rain- 
bow, would be a poor answer to the best 
uses of the resources which can be pro- 
duced from this area, which are great 
indeed, and which I hope to discuss later. 
DEDICATION OF OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF REV- 

ENUES TO THE LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION 

FUND IS ESSENTIAL 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on a 
number of occasions I have expressed 
the view that among the most valuable 
achievements of the 88th, 89th, and 90th 
sessions of Congress have been those 
establishing by law a galaxy of beautiful 
national parks and recreation areas to 
provide our citizens with welcome re- 
treats. Cape Cod National Seashore in 
Massachusetts, Fire Island National Sea- 
shore in New York, Assateague National 
Seashore in Maryland, Padre Island Na- 
tional Seashore in Texas, Point Reyes 
National Seashore in California, Canyon- 
lands in Utah, the Ozark National Scenic 
Parkway in Missouri, Indiana Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore in Indiana—are all 
lasting and wholly admirable contribu- 
tions to the well-being of the Nation. 

It has been my privilege and great 
honor to support all the measures creat- 
ing these recreation areas and parklands. 

However, although much has been 
done, much remains to be done to pre- 
serve beautiful natural resorts for the 
enjoyment of the citizenry. We still need 
the Oregon Dunes National Seashore in 
Oregon, Sleeping Bear Dunes in Michi- 
gan, and of overwhelming importance, 
the Redwood National Park in California. 
Many other areas are known to us which 
should be acquired to provide the people 
of this country with places to rest and 
find needed recreation in beautiful sur- 
roundings. In my State of Alaska we 
need the National Parkway in the Chi- 
tina Valley. My proposal for it is now 
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under study by the National Park Serv- 
ice. 

It has long been clear that we cannot 
achieve full development of needed rec- 
reation areas—indeed we cannot com- 
plete the job so well begun with the areas 
already set aside unless additional 
sources of funds are found to acquire 
land. The Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Act of the 88th Congress achieved, 
by its enactment, recognition of the need 
to earmark Federal revenues for the im- 
portant purpose of buying land needed 
for parks. The tools provided by that 
landmark legislation for selecting and 
buying the lands we need for parks have 
been very useful, indeed, and have served 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended. 

It is now clear, though, that other 
sources of revenue must be found to pro- 
vide a secure foundation and stability 
for a program generally approved for 
purchase of parklands throughout the 
United States. I extend my hearty con- 
gratulations to the eminent chairman of 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, Senator Jackson, of Wash- 
ington, for providing the inspiration for 
the legislation now before us. By enact- 
ment of S. 1401 we would authorize crea- 
tive utilization of the funds derived from 
mineral resources of the Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf to meet a pressing need of the 
people—the need for recreation areas, 
becoming increasingly scarce and esca- 
lating in value at a rapid rate. Having 
given repeated recognition to the policy 
of establishment, by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, of park areas for the enjoy- 
ment of the people, we must not allow 
the hope of additional recreational areas 
to become bitter disappointment when 
funds are not made available for the 
necessary purchase of land for the pur- 
poses stated. 

S. 1401 would make available for pur- 
chase of parklands, a limited portion of 
the revenues of the Outer Continental 
Shelf now deposited in the Treasury for 
a period of 5 years, for the fiscal years 
1969 through 1973. This is a thorough- 
ly desirable use of these funds, not now 
otherwise earmarked, and I believe we 
are entirely right in enacting this legis- 
lation. 

The Geological Survey has estimated 
that the Outer Continental Shelf off my 
State of Alaska covers approximately 
580,000 square miles and represents two- 
thirds of the total U.S. Continental Shelf 
area. This vast region of the world has 
been barely explored and we are only 
dimly aware, as yet, of its mineral po- 
tential and economic wealth. It is known 
to contain large volumes of sedimentary 
rock that could have potential for oil and 
gas. Exploration of this treasure is bare- 
ly beginning but we know the petroleum 
industry looks toward the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf off Alaska as a likely lo- 
cation of important deposits. 

This being the case, I feel we should 
not overlook completely the possibility 
that one day we might want to authorize 
a system whereby the States bordering 
the Outer Continental Shelf might have 
some share in this wealth. I have con- 
sidered the proposal of the Senator from 
Louisiana for a distribution of this 
wealth to the States on the same basis 
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as mineral-leasing revenues are distrib- 
uted to the States where this is a source 
of wealth. The fact that Alaska is bor- 
dered by so large a potential source of 
wealth leads me to point out that our 
State may one day find the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf revenues to be an essen- 
tial source of income. 

These are aspects of public policy gov- 
erning the disposition of Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf revenues which may yet 
deserve reconsideration. 

At this time, however, I strongly sup- 
port S. 1401 as a measure which will in- 
sure use, for a limited time, of a limited 
portion of these revenues for a very spe- 
cial kind of benefit for all our citizens. I 
am sure its benefits will be appreciated 
and enjoyed by many generations of 
Americans for all time to come. 


INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREE- 
MENT—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION 
OF SECRECY 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the injunction of secrecy be re- 
moved from Executive D, 90th Congress, 
second session, the International Cof- 
fee Agreement, 1968, transmitted to the 
Senate today by the President of the 
United States, and that the agreement, 
together with the President’s message, be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed, and 
that the President’s message be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

A year ago this month, I met with 
the leaders of the American states in 
Punta del Este, Uruguay. In that historic 
meeting we reinforced the bonds of 
friendship that link this Nation with our 
230 million neighbors to the South. We 
pledged to continue and extend hemi- 
sphere cooperation. 

Today I recommend that the Senate 
renew and strengthen one of the most 
important economic agreements of our 
time—the International Coffee Agree- 
ment, which expires in September 1968. 

The Coffee Agreement was born in 1962 
as a first fulfillment of the Alliance for 
Progress. More than 60 nations joined 
together in that Agreement. President 
John F. Kennedy hailed it as “a hearten- 
ing example of international cooperation 
to resolve a vitally important economic 
problem.” 

That problem, in its broad dimension, 
was to stabilize world coffee prices to 
benefit both the coffee producer and 
coffee consumer. For years, wide price 
swings had wasted the resources and 
hindered the growth of developing na- 
tions who depend so heavily on coffee 
exports. 

Coffee is the economic lifeblood of more 
than 40 developing nations—from plan- 
tations to small cooperatives, spanning 
Latin America, Africa and Asia. Second 
only to petroleum as a source of foreign 
exchange for developing countries, coffee 
exports yielded over $2.3 billion in 1966. 
These exports have helped to build 
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schools, hospitals, factories and roads— 
the pillars of peace and progress. And 
they have provided the funds for the 
growing nations to buy the products of 
America’s farms and industries. 

America is a Nation of coffee drinkers. 
We consume about half the supply of 
traded coffee. Our coffee industry is the 
world’s largest. We must assure the 
American consumer all the coffee he 
wants at fair and reasonable prices. 

The 1962 agreement—which the Sen- 
ate ratified in 1963—has done the job 
of promoting price stability for coffee 
consumers and producers alike: 

—Coffee import prices have been fair. 
They are almost 25 percent lower 
than the average price between 1953 
and 1962, and 10 percent higher than 
during the world coffee slump of 
1962. 

—The sharp price fluctuations that 
plagued the world coffee market in 
past years have been avoided. 

—Coffee consumers and roasters have 
been assured steady supplies at pre- 
dictable and stable prices. 

The 1968 agreement I propose will ex- 
tend this record of success. It builds on 
the experience we have gained over the 
last several years by: 

—Assuring that different types of cof- 
fee will be available at fair prices 
to meet changes in consumer tastes 
and preferences. 

Providing fair treatment in trade 
for all forms of coffee. 

—Attacking the problem of coffee sur- 
pluses by production control and by 
creating a Diversification Fund to 
encourage shifts to other crops. 

Woodrow Wilson once said that “the 
highest and best form of efficiency is the 
spontaneous cooperation of a free peo- 
ple.” Nothing so embodies that philos- 
ophy as the International Coffee Agree- 
ment. It shows that large industrial na- 
tions and small developing nations— 
guided by the principles of self-help and 
harmony—can work together for the 
benefit of all. 

That good work has been carried on 
for the past five years. Through the 
International Coffee Agreement the ma- 
chinery of economic cooperation is now 
in place—tested over the years and now 
improved. 

Without that machinery, we could re- 
turn to the days of ruinous coffee price 
swings, disrupting the economies of 
many friendly nations, impairing world 
coffee trade, and endangering the con- 
tinued flow of coffee at reasonable prices 
to the tables of American families. 

I urge the Senate to give this instru- 
ment of international cooperation its 
early and favorable consideration. 

The Secretary of State will shortly 
submit legislation to implement the 
agreement. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

THE WHITE Howse, April 23, 1968. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
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adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
April 24, 1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate April 23, 1968: 
In THE ARMY 

The U.S. Army Reserve officer named herein 
to be Chief of Army Reserve under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, section 
3019: 

Maj. Gen. William James Sutton, 0263659. 

In THE MARINE Corps 

Lt. Gen. James M. Masters, Sr., U.S. Marine 
Corps, for appointment to the grade of lieu- 
tenant general on the retired list in accord- 
ance with the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 5233, effective from the 
date of his retirement. 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 

masters: 
CALIFORNIA 

Robert L. Johnson, Traver, Calif., in place 

of R. K. Weisner, deceased. 
HAWAII 


Ernest A. Cravalho, Paia, Hawaii, in place 
of A. F. Cravalho, retired. 


IDAHO 


Gisela S. Tibbets, Elk River, Idaho, in 
place of R. E. Payne, resigned. 


ILLINOIS 


Ralph W. Corrigan, Loraine, Ill., in place 
P. K. Koontz, deceased. 
IOWA 
Marvin W. Dilly, Ashton, Iowa, in place 
of B. H. Richter, deceased. 
Neil E. Bolin, Clarksville, Iowa, in place 
of M. L. Neal, resigned. 


KANSAS 


Waldo L. Cain, Independence, Kans., in 
place of L. V. Ferrell, retired. 
MAINE 
David A. Pooler, Corinna, Maine, in place 
of E. G. Maxim, retired. 
Roger J. Lynch, South Berwick, Maine, 
in place of H. K. Joy, retired. 
MARYLAND 


Ruth B. Smith, Darlington, Md., in place 
of E. V. Botts, retired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Stanley A. Delaronde, Brewster, Mass., in 
place of R. O. Montgomery, resigned. 
MICHIGAN 
Charles E. Yaeger, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., 
in place of H. J. Dyble, resigned. 
Edward L. Downey, Jr., Marquette, Mich., 
in place of J. S. Courtney, retired. 
George P. Woodruff, Oden, Mich., in place 
of M. O. Davis, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Theresa I, Lane, Avon, Minn., in place of 
U. F. Grunloh, deceased. 
Annette W. Chapek, Elkton, Minn. in 
place of Frank Henderson, deceased. 
Erwin G. Schluter, Glenwood, Minn., in 
place of C. K. DesRocher, transferred. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jerome M. Foxworth, Foxworth, Miss., in 
place of ida Koen, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 


John Tarnowsky, Montvale, N.J., in place of 
Margaret Dualsky, retired. 


NEW YORK 


Morris Friedman, Long Beach, N.Y., in 
place of Herman Wood, retired. 

Peter J. Ruggiero, Long Island City, N.Y., 
in place of H. C. Schreiber, deceased. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
Clyde A. Frazier, Claremont, N.C., in place 
of F. H. Moser, retired. 
Herman Stephenson, Princeton, N.C., in 
place of L. E. Peedin, deceased. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Alice S. Langaas, Forest River, N. Dak., in 
place of M. E. Graving, deceased. 
OHIO 
Edolo F. Theodore, Hopedale, Ohio, in 
place of D. T. Dickerson, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Wilfrid G. Minner, Bally, Pa., in place of 
G. L. Shuhler, retired. 
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Lester E. Roth, Nazareth, Pa., in place of 
L. D. Clewell, deceased. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Thomas E. Jackson, Bowling Green, S.C. in 
place of A. P. Jackson, deceased, 
TENNESSEE 
Wiley R. Williamson, New Johnsonville, 
Tenn., in place of B. P. McCauley, deceased. 
TEXAS 
Michael S. Ball, Elmendorf, Tex., in place 
of J, E. Ball, retired. 
WASHINGTON 


Florence M. Pressentin, Rockport, Wash., 
in place of M. A. Pressentin, resigned. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Martha L. Ferrell, Bigbend, W. Va., in place 
of Opal Bower, retired. 
Morris M. Homan, Franklin, W. Va., in 
place of Alice McCoy, retired. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate April 23, 1968: 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


W. Marvin Watson, of Texas, to be Post- 
master General. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any 
grudge against the children of thy peo- 
ple, but thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself: I am the Lord.—Leviticus 
19: 18. 

O Thou whose will it is that we do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with Thee—forgive our wayward ways 
our foolish flings, and our majoring in 
minors while the world burns around 
us. 

Remove from our national life the 
spirit of discord and suspicion and ill 
will. Let our criticism of other people be 
as kindly as our criticism of ourselves 
and our relationship to others be as good 
as our relationship to ourselves, lest 
bitterness blight our lives and in our 
hatred we destroy ourselves. Lead us in 
the paths of unity and peace and accord 
for Thy name’s sake and for the wel- 
fare of our country. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On April 6, 1968: 

H.J. Res. 933. Joint resolution to proclaim 
National Jewish Hospital Save Your Breath 
Month; and 

H.R. 1308. An act to establish the Saugus 
Iron Works National Historic Site in the 
State of Massachusetts, and for other pur- 


On April 11, 1968: 

H.R. 2516. An act to prescribe penalties for 
certain acts of violence or intimidation, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 7325. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to exchange certain Fed- 
eral lands for certain lands owned by Mr. 
Robert S. Latham, Albany, Oreg. 

On April 12, 1968: 

H.J. Res. 1223. Joint resolution to con- 
tinue for a temporary period the 7-percent 
excise tax rate on automobiles and the 10- 
percent excise tax rate on communication 
services; 

H.J. Res. 1229. Joint resolution making a 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 10599. An act relating to the Tiwa In- 
dians of Texas; and 

H.R. 11254. An act for the relief of Jack L. 
Good, 

On April 19, 1968: 

H.R. 5799. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Uniform Gifts to Minors Act to 
provide that gifts to minors made under 
such act may be deposited in savings and 
loan associations and related institutions, 
and for other p 

H.R. 16324. An act to authorize appropri 
ations to the Atomic Energy Commission 
accordance with section 261 of the 5 5 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 11816. An act to provide compensa- 
tion for law enforcement officers not em- 
ployed by the United States killed or injured 
while apprehending persons suspected of 
committing Federal crime, and for other pur- 
poses. 

On April 22, 1968: 

H.R. 13042. An act to amend the act of 
June 20, 1906, and the District of Columbia 
election law to provide for the election of 
members of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 14940. An act to amend the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act, as amended, 
in order to extend the authorization for 
appropriations. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 14940) entitled “An act 
to amend the Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Act, as amended, in order to ex- 
tend the authorization for appropria- 
tions,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, Mr. Morse, Mr. Arken, Mr. Hrck- 
ENLOOPER, and Mr. Caruson to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 15399, SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1968 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 15399) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the further confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Tex- 
as? The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. MAHON, 
Kirwan, WHITTEN, NATCHER, FLOOD, Bow, 
Jonas, and LAIRD. 


RECOGNIZING THE 25TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE WARSAW GHETTO 
UPRISING 


Mr. CELLER. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs be discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of House Concurrent 
Resolution 655 and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. Res. 655 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
{the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress to recognize and acknowledge 
the world significance of the Warsaw ghetto 
uprising as a reaffirmation of the ineradica- 
ble determination to fight for freedom from 
oppression and that Congress joins in com- 
memorating on April 25 the twerty-fifth 
anniversary of the Warshaw ghetto uprising 
against the Nazi occupation forces by the 
beleaguered and outnumbered Jews of ihe 
Warsaw ghetto. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, was that the reading 
of the complete resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The resolution has 
been completely read. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


THE WARSAW GHETTO 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, perhaps the 
most inspiring chapter in the modern 
history of Jewish gallantry and martyr- 
dom was written in blood by the Jews of 
the Warsaw ghetto during the winter and 
spring of 1943. From April 19 to May 16 
of that year, a smali remnant of less than 
40,000 Jews apparently helpless before 
the brutal onslaught of Nazi machine- 
guns, tanks, and planes, waged a bitter 
fight for freedom and human dignity un- 
paralleled in the annals of warfare. 

Miraculously, in the first 12 hours of 
the battle, the Jews of Warsaw managed 
with limited arms to repulse their relent- 
less “Aryan” foe, but in the long run, 
their magnificent resistance was doomed. 
Their final tragedy was symbolized by the 
dynamiting of the great synagogue by 
the Nazi hordes. Of course, the Nazis went 
on systematically and ruthlessly to exter- 
minate some 6 million European Jews 
in the death camps of Auchschwitz and 
Treblinka before the Allied victory put an 
end to the atrocities. 

But the experience of the Warsaw 
ghetto will continue as it does today, to 
demonstrate the will of the Jewish peo- 
ple to survive, to champion the cause of 
humanity even, and especially, in hu- 
manity’s darkest hour. 

How sadly ironic it is that Warsaw, the 
very city which saw so heroic a manifes- 
tation of man’s indomitable spirit, is now 
once again the scene of anti-Semitic out- 
rages perpetrated in the name of a dif- 
ferent brand of totalitarianism. When 
will Poland, when will the world, be cured 
of the cancer of anti-Semitism? When 
will Mr. Gomulka and other enemies of 
human freedom learn the lesson of Mr. 
Hitler? 

One can only hope that the decent 
and liberal elements in Poland will pre- 
vail in the end and thus vindicate the 
cause for which the martyrs of the War- 
saw ghetto gave their lives. The poet, 
T. S. Eliot, called April “the cruelest 
month” and this grim anniversary would 
tend to bear him out, but April is also 
the month of Passover, the feast of lib- 
eration, and one day we may yet see all 
the peoples of the earth, Jews and Gen- 
tile, liberated from slavery and tyranny. 

In a very real sense, of course, the 
martyrdom of Warsaw and the more an- 
cient promise of Passover have already 
borne rich fruit in the rebuilding of Zion. 
The dauntless brethren of the Warsaw 
freedom fighters continued the fight 
against new enemies and succeeded in 
carving out of the Promised Land a free 
and independent State of Israel whose 
bold witness to democratic principles and 
human brotherhood has animated the 
hearts of all who cherish the dignity of 
man, made as he is in the image of God. 

Thus, as we mourn and as we remem- 
ber, we see more than the shadow of 
hope. Those who died, and died for free- 
dom are not merely symbolic martyrs be- 
cause their martyrdom is both an end 
and a beginning. So in consecrating, we 
renew. We move into the light of life and, 
as is so often true, the dead have shown 
the way. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the wave 
of anti-Semitism in Poland in recent 
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months is a serious warning to the world 
that oppression and persecution, as a 
political weapon, must be deplored and 
condemned whenever and wherever it 
rears its ugly head. 

The actions of the Government of 
Poland against Polish Jewry is a patently 
immoral and uncivilized act. It was not 
so long ago that under the Nazi regime, 
3 million Poles of the Jewish faith were 
systematically exterminated. A world 
community—concerned with the rights 
of the individual and of people of all 
races and religions—cannot let the rem- 
nant of Polish Jewry be endangered 


again. 
The Department of State has issued a 
statement deploring anti-Semitism 


wherever it exists. On April 1, 1968, a 
press official of the State Department 
stated: 

History, particularly the events of this 
century, have clearly shown the tragic con- 
sequences which can result whenever anti- 
Semitism is encouraged in any form. And we 
would hope the lessons of the past would 
prevent this from happening again. 


Mr. Speaker, the State Department 
statements on the Polish actions are 
commendable and meritorious. However, 
I believe the Congress should be stronger 
in its condemnation of these inhuman 
acts of oppression. This can be accom- 
plished by approving the unanimous- 
consent request of the distinguished 
dean of the House, the Honorable 
EMANUEL CELLER, to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs from further 
consideration of House Concurrent Res- 
olution 655. 

First, the United States should make 
it clear to the world that we condemn 
anti-Semitism in general and the actions 
of the Polish Government specifically. 

Second, we should use every diplo- 
matic channel to reach other capitals 
around the world to join with us in de- 
ploring the actions of the Polish Govern- 
ment. 

Finally, if the Polish Government does 
not respond to these expressions of con- 
demnation, the United States should 
take the matter to the United Nations 
and request a formal declaration of 
policy in opposition to the treatment of 
Polish Jewry. 

On January 15, 1968—see CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 45—I addressed my 
colleagues in the House on the subject of 
International Human Rights Year, 1968. 
In that statement and on many subse- 
quent occasions, I urged the Congress to 
consider my resolution—House Resolu- 
tion 1020—urging ratification of four 
pending treaties, including the Genocide 
Convention, Abolition of Forced Labor, 
Political Rights of Women, and Freedom 
of Association. 

It is ironic that 71 nations, including 
the Soviet Union and Poland, have rati- 
fied the Genocide Convention, but the 
U.S. Senate has not done so. The United 
States was among the first 20 nations to 
sign the Convention on Genocide, unani- 
mously approved by the United Nations 
on December 9, 1948, yet for the past 19 
years, the proposed ratification of the 
treaty has gathered dust on the shelves 
ne vos Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
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The Government of Poland has signed 
the Genocide Convention and we have 
not. The recent actions of oppression of 
Polish Jewry amount to spiritual and 
cultural genocide yet we are powerless to 
file a formal protest with the United 
Nations. 

Now is the time for the Senate to 
ratify the Genocide Convention and for 
the United States to make it perfectly 
clear that we will not tolerate the Polish 
actions without taking the appropriate 
steps to condemn this new policy of anti- 
Semitism. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most daring and spirited feats of 
the last war was the Warsaw ghetto up- 
rising by a band of about 1,000 Jewish 
young people. It constitutes a memora- 
ble event in man’s indomitable will to 
resist brute force for the recovery of his 
freedom and dignity. 

By the end of 1942 there were some 
50,000 Jews in Warsaw. They appeared 
to have resigned themselves to their fate 
as slave-laborers for the Nazi force oc- 
cupying the city. But a group of young- 
sters, mostly in their twenties, were un- 
willing to put up with their Nazi over- 
lords, and had succeeded in arming 
themselves with rifies, pistols, and one 
automatic weapon. These youngsters 
vowed to fight their oppressors, stage an 
uprising and sell their lives at the cost 
of a large number of Nazis. In mid-April 
of 1943 they gave the signal for the up- 
rising, and before the end of that day 
many Nazi garrison headquarters were 
under attack. By sheer luck this move 
caught the Nazis napping, and proved a 
real advantage for the fighting Jewish 
youth. But in a few days, as the Nazis 
sensed the seriousness of the uprising, 
they appeared to have the situation un- 
der control. In this they were mistaken, 
for under no circumstance would the 
fighting Jews listen to any kind of truce 
terms offered by the Nazis. Instead of 
laying down their arms, they continued 
their fight until the end of May. In the 
course of more than a month the crack, 
picked force of Nazis could not subdue 
a handful of daring and desperate Jews. 
Finally and literally the latter were 
driven underground, to the sewers of the 
city. This they did when their fighting 
force was reduced to 80, and all their 
food, water, and ammunition was de- 
pleted and they were isolated. After some 
30 hours’ ordeal in the sewers, most of 
these were dead, and only a few man- 
aged to escape and survive this Nazi- 
made holocaust. 

The Warsaw ghetto uprising of 24 
years ago was an instance in which 
fighting and idealist youthful Jews 
proved to the free world that they could 
fight effectively and die as heroes for the 
free spirit of men. By their courage and 
willingness to sacrifice their lives for this 
noble cause they earned the gratitude of 
the free world. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, it is fit- 
ting that we agree to House Concurrent 
Resolution 655 to recognize and acknowl- 
edge the world significance of the War- 
saw ghetto uprising of 25 years ago. An 
oppressed people fought valiantly against 
the Nazi hordes and manifested to the 
world that they would rather die than 
live under such conditions. 
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Today, in Poland, anti-Semitism is a 
policy and it behooves the Congress, as 
the elected representatives of the Amer- 
ican people, to reaffirm our condemna- 
tion of such discrimination wherever and 
whenever it occurs. We must encourage 
peoples everywhere to recognize the dig- 
nity of the individual and the rights on 
which our Nation was founded. No per- 
son or group should be discriminated 
against because of his race, color, reli- 
gion, or creed. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to associate 
myself with my colleagues in recognizing 
the significance of the Warsaw ghetto 
uprising and condemnation of practices 
today which are of the kind practiced 
by the Nazis as they set out to obliterate 
a people. The lessons of the past should 
not be forgotten. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on this, the 25th anniversary 
of the Warsaw ghetto uprising, we are 
again reminded of the horrors inflicted 
upon the Jews of Europe by the Nazi 
regime and we are inspired by the exam- 
ple of fierce courage displayed by the 
men, women, and children of the War- 
saw ghetto. 

In the fall of 1939, the Germans over- 
ran Poland. All Jews in the capital city 
of Warsaw were rounded up and herded 
into the ghetto. At one time, over 
400,000 people lived, or more truthfully, 
existed, within the prison-like brick walls 
that were erected around the quarter. 
Slowly, the Nazis decreased the food sup- 
ply allowed into the quarter. Then a 
systematic program of extermination 
followed. Thousands were taken to con- 
centration camps where they finally 
found freedom in the horrid death of the 
“ovens,” the “showers,” and the firing 
squad. 

For 3 years the Jews lived with death 
in the Warsaw ghetto amidst poverty 
and disease. In the month of April 1943, 
the Nazis began their final effort of an- 
nihilation. Yet, despite the Nazi’s supe- 
rior weapons and large number of troops, 
the Jews in the ghetto fought from burn- 
ing buildings and sewers for an entire 
month before the Germans could declare 
victory. As we mourn the death of these 
brave men and women, we must not now 
forget that they fought against their fel- 
low world citizens so that they might 
walk proudly and with honor as Jews. 
We cannot allow a similar holocaust to 
occur again. Men must not be slaugh- 
tered because of their religious beliefs or 
heritage. 

At this time, as we remember the few 
thousands who fought the German Army 
in Warsaw 25 years ago, let us dedicate 
ourselves to the task of freedom for all 
men, of all races and all religions. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the Congress on its sensitive con- 
cern for human rights in approving the 
resolution of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] to commemorate the 
25th anniversary of the uprising of the 
Warsaw ghetto. 

This year proved to be particularly 
appropriate for considering this resolu- 
tion. I say that not merely because there 
is something traditional about noting a 
25th anniversary. I say that because in 
Poland, where the heroism of the War- 
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saw Jews took place, anti-Semitism has 
again become an ugly presence. 

The Jews of the Warsaw ghetto died 
for Poland as much as they did for lib- 
erty, yet Poles did not come to their 
rescue, nor did the Russian Army. The 
Jews of the Warsaw ghetto erected in 
their fight against Nazism a monument 
to the human spirit and to human free- 
dom. Today, Poland strikes down that 
monument by a campaign of anti-Semi- 
tism inspired by the Government itself. 

Mr. Speaker, there was no more stir- 
ring demonstration of heroism during 
World War II than that of the Jews of 
the Warsaw ghetto. Singlehandedly they 
fought off the full strength of the Nazi 
army for weeks. Only a few Jews sur- 
vived the overwhelming and cruel force 
that the Nazis wielded. The world can 
take pride with this demonstration of 
the heights to which human beings can 
rise. Poland today demonstrates the 
depths to which human beings can 
descend. 

I congratulate Mr. CELLER on his reso- 
lution, and the House on its wise deci- 
sion to approve it unanimously. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, April and 
and May mark the 25th anniversary of a 
tragic event. During this period in 1943, 
the Jewish survivors of the Warsaw 
ghetto staged a desperate resistance 
against the Nazi campaign of extermina- 
tion, and for a brief time and against 
overwhelming odds demonstrated a type 
of courage and heroism that the world 
has not very often seen. 

Following the German occupation of 
Poland, the Nazis rounded up the Jewish 
population and forced many of them into 
the ghetto, swelling its numbers to about 
450,000. In the summer of 1942, the Ger- 
mans began their campaign to extermi- 
nate the Jews. In July and August, they 
systematically removed the Jews from 
the ghetto, placed them in concentration 
camps and eventually destroyed them. 

As the numbers of the Jews dwindled, 
the survivors decided to stage a last- 
ditch resistance against the Nazis. Open 
resistance began in January 1943; but 
on April 19, the eve of the Jewish Pass- 
over, the Germans attacked en masse 
and set out to destroy the ghetto com- 
pletely. For a month the battle raged, 
and even in the summer token resistance 
could still be found. However, the ghetto 
was reduced to rubble by the end of May 
and most of its inhabitants were killed 
or shipped off to the camps. 

It is well for us to commemorate the 
anniversary of the Warsaw ghetto up- 
rising; for here is a tragic demonstration 
of man’s courage in the face of a fearful 
and overpowering enemy. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, as a ranking 
member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and as chairman of its Sub- 
committee on Europe, I rise to make 
known my opposition and the opposition 
of my constituents to the oppression and 
tyranny which lamentably afflict many 
people around the world at this time. 

Today, April 25, 1968, “Martyrs and 
Heroes Remembrance Day,” commemo- 
rates the historic Warsaw ghetto upris- 
ing. Twenty-four years ago, Nazi soldiers 
began their systematic program with the 
aim of eradicating any trace of men, 
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women, and children who were brave 
enough to defy Germany’s program of 
extermination. We all recall the faith and 
and the courage of the victims of the 
defenders of the ghetto. And I encourage 
all of us to pledge ourselves to honor the 
efforts of those who recognized tyranny 
and willingly gave their lives to defeat it. 

The uprising which lasted for more 
than 3 weeks is an example of the gal- 
lant, though tragic, struggle in the his- 
tory of the Jewish people to overcome 
oppression. And yet their battle was 
fought not only in the name of Judaism 
but in the name of humanity. We must 
not forget those victims, nor allow such 
a tragedy to be repeated. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
25 years ago, a tragic but great demon- 
stration of man’s desire to be free was 
unfolding in a ghetto in Warsaw. A de- 
termined bravery drew the free world's 
attention in the Warsaw ghetto as the 
Jewish people stood for 5 weeks under 
the devastating attacks by an advancing 
Nazi army, until, as the Nazis reported 
to Berlin, “The ghetto is no more.” 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, today, a quarter of 
a century later, the 30,000 remaining 
Jews of Poland are facing a new agony 
and a new persecution. The Communist 
campaign of today is one of denuncia- 
tion and suppression, despite the fact 
that the Jewish history in Poland has 
been one of distinguished cultural and 
religious life. Jews in Poland created one 
of the most vital societies in the world 
following the Polish independence after 
World War I. 

But, this society died with the millions 
of Jews at the hands of the Nazis during 
World War II. 

Mr. Speaker, no man should allow 
apathy to occupy a second of his con- 
sciousness in the free world’s struggle 
against communism. And, no man’s con- 
science should allow him to forget for a 
moment the persecution suffered by the 
Jews in the Warsaw ghetto. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, the War- 
saw ghetto uprising staged by the des- 
perately pressed Jews in the capital city 
of Poland was the last tragic event in 
the turbulent history of Jews in Poland. 
At the same time this memorable event 
may be regarded as an eloquent proof of 
the Jews’ indomitable will to fight for 
freedom. On April 17, 1943, when a dar- 
ing and dauntless band of Jewish youth 
rose in Warsaw in defiance of their op- 
pressive overlords, they and their follow- 
ers knew that only a miracle could save 
them from sure defeat and certain death 
at the hands of their heartless and pow- 
erful foes. Yet they did take their fate 
into their hands and fought to the bitter 
end for the noblest and purest of human 
causes, the cause of freedom and liberty. 

For centuries Warsaw was a great 
center of Jewish traders and business- 
men, and there they prospered. Even 
under many serious handicaps and dis- 
criminatory restrictions, these enterpris- 
ing and ingenious people forged ahead 
in many spheres of activity. By the turn 
of the century Warsaw had become one 
of the largest Jewish communities in the 
world, and at the outbreak of the last 
war the Jews there numbered some 300,- 
000. Then as the result of Nazi oppression 
in other parts of Poland, other Jews 
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flocked into Warsaw. Then the Nazis 
began their hideous method of reducing 
the number of Jews there by deporting 
systematically tens of thousands of Jews 
to concentration camps. Thus by early 
1943 the number of Jews in Warsaw 
dwindled to less than 100,000, and these 
were living in terror of their lives. It was 
then that the ghetto uprising began in 
April. 

At first the well-organized Jewish 
youth did extremely well against their 
ferocious opponents. For several days the 
Nazis appeared to be the underdog in this 
fight between an organized armed force 
and a band of youths. This was the result 
of surprise; the Nazis were caught un- 
aware, and were unprepared to face such 
a sudden outburst and uprising. After a 
week of fighting, however, they were able 
to gather sufficient reenforcement, and 
then carry on their onslaught in the 
ghetto. In the end Nazi tanks and artil- 
lery proved too much for the gallant 
Jewish youth who were fighting with 
rifles, handgrenades, and machineguns. 
By early May their ranks were reduced 
to about 80, and then they were forced to 
go underground, carrying on their fight 
in sewers. At the end of the fifth week of 
fighting there were only a few of these 
youths left alive; all the rest sold their 
lives dearly and for the cause that was 
dear to them. Today on the observance 
of the 25th anniversary of Warsaw 
ghetto uprising we pay tribute to the 
memory of those gallant souls. 

When nazism was defeated the world 
hoped that it had seen the end to the 
evils of anti-Semitism which had led to 
the murder of 6 million Jews, but recent 
news stories emanating from Poland in- 
dicate that the Jews of that nation, who 
once numbered some 3,000,000 but who 
were reduced to about 30,000 because of 
hatred and bigotry, are again under at- 
tack from the forces of ignorance and 
senseless, unreasonable prejudice. High 
officials in the government have been im- 
prisoned, exiled, or turned out of office 
because they were Jews or were married 
to Jews. People in the streets have been 
subjected to abuse and denigration be- 
cause they are Jews. In newspapers and 
magazines, on the radio and in public 
speeches by prominent people, the Jews 
are vilified, condemned and accused of 
crimes against the state and against 
humanity. 

The reason for the resurgence of anti- 
Semitism in Poland is because Jews are 
Jews, and not because they have commit- 
ted any crime, violated any law, or en- 
gaged in any treachery. The leaders of 
the Communist regime in Poland began 
their systematic attack against the Jews, 
denied them their rights as individuals, 
and rescinded their status in the family 
of man for no valid reason. They claim 
that the Jews are part of some grand 
conspiracy of Zionism and imperialism, 
but the shouts are are reminiscent of the 
Middle Ages and are not worthy of 
civilized, modern men. When logic fails, 
the desperate will always resort to the 
barbaric. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the 
new anti-Semitism in Poland, as well as 
in the other states of the Communist 
bloc, was the severe losses of the Com- 
munist proteges in the recent war in the 
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Middle East, when the Israelis inflicted 
another defeat on the oft-defeated Arab 
nations. Since no other course of action 
is open to the Communists, they resort 
to name calling and innuendo, to hate 
and ridicule, to the lowest form of retalia- 
tion, which is the separation of men into 
classes because of their race, creed, or 
color. 

Mr, Speaker, we must condemn this 
latest display of anti-Semitism in Poland 
and we must also pity those who perpet- 
uate this most vile of practices, for it 
clearly demonstrates that when they re- 
sort to this despicable exercise in igno- 
rance, they must have exhausted all other 
forms of logical action. 

For those who would prefer to come 
to the United States, I introduced a bill 
on April 3 which would admit such ref- 
ugees from Poland to the United States, 
above existing immigration quotas. En- 
actment of this bill by the Congress and 
its approval by the President of the Unit- 
ed States, will demonstrate to the world, 
once again, that the United States will 
forever keep open its shores for refugees 
from government oppression and bigotry. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, since it was 
necessary for me to be in my district yes- 
terday when the House voted on H.R. 
16409, the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Salary Act, my vote was not counted. 

Having always been in favor of proper 
pay for our Nation’s teachers, I certainly 
would have voted in favor of this bill had 
I been present. 


BETTER QUALITY OF SERVICE FOR 
PASSINGER TRAIN TRAVELERS 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call attention to a 
very historic recommendation by an ex- 
aminer for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which was issued yesterday. 
Mr. John S. Messer, examiner for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is- 
sued a 49-page report, following an in- 
vestigation. The examiner recommended 
that the Southern Pacific Co. maintain 
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minimum standards of passenger service 
on its trains. 

I believe this is a real landmark on 
behalf of the public interest. I trust the 
full Interstate Commerce Commission 
will uphold this recommendation of its 
examiner. 

I hope now, also, the railroads of this 
Nation will reverse their trend toward 
deliberately discouraging passengers 
from using trains through downgrading 
passenger service. 

Up to this point I do not believe the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
protected the public interest with suf- 
ficient aggressiveness, and I trust this 
latest recommendation by the examiner 
may represent a new trend for better 
and cleaner passenger service for the 
people of this Nation. 


THE PEOPLE WHO PRINT THE 
RECORD 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, we are all accustomed to speak- 
ing in the House or revising and extend- 
ing our remarks in the Recor, and the 
following morning finding our prose 
letter-perfect in the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

We are all so used to this efficient, ac- 
curate, overnight service that we seldom 
pause to recognize the men anc women of 
the Government Printing Office who 
make it possible. 

Seven of these GPO employees are here 
at the Capitol to look through the other 
end of the telescope. These seven men 
and women were chosen by their cowork- 
ers to represent all who help to publish 
the RECORD. 

Today I want to recognize them and 
thank them for their essential contribu- 
tions to the work of the Congress. They 
are the people who convert our words 
from the transcripts to the printed page, 
who prepare the permanent records of 
our proceedings, and who make possible 
the nationwide awareness of our work 
shared by all of the Recorp’s many fol- 
lowers. They are the vital link between 
the Nation’s Legislature and the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. Speaker, printing the RECORD is a 
job of staggering dimensions. From Janu- 
ary 15 when this session convened, 
through yesterday, GPO has published 
66 daily Recorps, containing over 10,800 
pages and something in excess of 12,325,- 
000 words. That figure, of course, in- 
cludes not only sentences and para- 
graphs, but also intricate tables and 
charts, all of which are prepared and 
printed with an accuracy which is the 
envy of every daily newspaper and pri- 
vate publisher in the country. And each 
daily edition has been put together lit- 
erally overnight—or in just a few hours 
on those occasions when one or both 
Houses may sit until late at night. 
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I am sure that every Member of this 
body joins me in extending our apprecia- 
tion, admiration, and thanks to every 
employee of the Government Printing 
Office who contributes to the work of 
Congress through the publishing of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Maryland yield to me? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I am de- 
lighted to yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to be included in the statement that the 
gentleman from Maryland is making and 
the sentiments he is expressing with re- 
spect to these people who are responsible 
for the printing of the Record. It is long 
overdue, and I want to thank the gentle- 
man for taking this time to make this 
statement. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I thank 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 


POLICE MUTUAL AID AGREEMENTS 
BETWEEN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA AND LOCAL JURISDIC- 
TIONS 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to urge prompt consideration by the 
House of my bill introduced last year, 
H.R. 13260, to authorize police mutual 
aid agreements between the District of 
Columbia and local jurisdictions. 

The past few weeks have provided 
dramatic evidence of the need for such 
legislation in the area. It has been evi- 
dent for some time that police work 
transcends arbitrary local boundaries 
and the power to authorize reciprocal 
mutual agreements is an essential tool 
for effective law enforcement. 

The Public Safety Policy Committee of 
the Metropolitan Washington Council of 
Governments, which are concerned with 
coordination of police, fire, civil defense 
work, last September recommended that 
legislation be adopted to authorize the 
Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia to enter into and renew reciprocal 
agreements for police mutual aid. I 
introduced such legislation on October 2, 
1967. No action has been taken in the 
House so far and I believe it is crucial 
that the bill be passed promptly. Police 
work in the Washington metropolitan 
area must be facilitated and the bill 
would give the local law enforcement 
agencies much needed power. 

The other body passed this bill on 
April 8, 1968, with slight modification. 
The District government has endorsed 
these changes which would authorize 
such agreements not only in case of an 
emergency but also should there be an 
indication that an emergency might 
arise. I feel this is an important and 
definite improvement on the bill. We have 
seen recently in Washington how essen- 
tial it is to be prepared for any eventu- 
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ality. I hope that the House will follow 
the example of the other body and 
promptly consider and pass this bill. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
LARRY O'BRIEN 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
my 22 years as a Member of Congress, I 
have seen many able and patriotic men 
in Government come and go. But, I have 
never seen a public official in any echelon, 
including the highest office of the land, 
who has been more energetic, more help- 
ful, or more conscientious, or who has 
contributed more effectively or in greater 
measure to the welfare of our Nation as 
a whole and to the progress in improv- 
ing mail service in this great land of 
yours and mine than the Honorable 
Larry O’Brien. Yes, without a doubt, he 
is the greatest Postmaster General ever 
to serve this Nation. 

In my considered judgment, our 
Government has temporarily lost one 
of the best informed, if not the best in- 
formed, public servants we have had in 
Government, lo these many years. 

I am going to observe with keen in- 
terest and anticipation Larry O’Brien’s 
future role in this country. If the many 
candidates for the Presidency from both 
parties mean what they say and will say, 
then regardless of which party elects the 
next President, Larry O’Brien should be 
drafted for a Cabinet post so that he may 
continue to serve America in the future 
as he has in the past. 

It has been my privilege to know 
Larry O’Brien for many years. I am 
familiar with his work in Government, 
more particularly in the Post Office De- 
partment. Our committee will miss his 
wise counsel and good advice, and so will 
the country. 

We look forward to his return to Gov- 
ernment, and I predict that he will be 
drafted back into Government by the 
next President. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am happy to yield to 
our distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
associate myself with the remarks that 
have been made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana. I have said 
before and I repeat now that I have never 
known a finer man or more dedicated 
public servant than Larry O’Brien. His 
service as special assistant to the Presi- 
dent and as Postmaster General has been 
outstanding. 

The gentleman from Louisiana, along 
with the Speaker and the many Members 
of the House, were present this morning 
at the unveiling of a portrait of Larry 
O’Brien. The retiring Postmaster Gen- 
eral made a very touching valedictory 
address as he prepared to leave his col- 
leagues in the Post Office Department and 
throughout the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
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that I may have the honor of inserting in 
the Recorp, as part of my remarks, the 
address delivered by the Postmaster 
General. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? ‘ 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE F. 
O'BRIEN TO Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT HEAD- 
QUARTERS PERSONNEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
APRIL 23, 1968 


On my first day as Postmaster General in 
November of 1965, I was privileged to speak 
to you from this platform and officially join 
with you in a common effort. At that time I 
reviewed our mutual challenge and expressed 
my hopes and aspirations for the future. 

The Post Office Department is vital to 
America and to American economy and dur- 
ing these years it has been both a challenge 
and an honor as Postmaster General to work 
with you. Fred Belen has been a wise coun- 
selor and has served as my strong right arm. 
No Cabinet Member could ask for a better 
Deputy. The top staff of the Post Office De- 
partment is unmatched by any other Govern- 
ment Agency, unmatched for vigor, imagina- 
tion and effectiveness. The management team 
here in the Washington Headquarters and 
throughout the regional offices and post 
offices and facilities across this country, is 
second to none in the caliber of ability and 
the quality of loyalty to the public service. 
And to a degree too little understood by the 
general public, our more than 700,000 em- 
ployees each day successfully cope with prob- 
lems of pressure and volume rarely en- 
countered in the private sector. 

It is largely due to the high quality of our 
postal leadership and of postal employees and 
the organizations that represent them that I 
leave this Department firm in my belief that 
there is real hope we will win our race against 
time and postal catastrophe. 

There is no doubt that much progress has 
been made, thanks to the encouragement of 
the President of the United States and the 
support and assistance of our Congressional 
Committees and the Congress generally. 

Our modernization program has made 
great strides and we are mechanizing at a 
much faster rate than ever before. 

For the first time, we have an Office of 
Planning and Systems Analysis to chart the 
future growth and direction of our service. 
For the first time we have a Bureau of Re- 
search and Engineering headed by a Presi- 
dential appointee. For the first time we have 
a Postal Service Institute to educate and to 
train our fleld managers and supervisors. For 
the first time we have authority delegated to 
us to construct our own buildings. 

And I am proud to note, as Dick notes, as 
I am sure you are, that we have accom- 
plished a major breakthrough in the tot.l 
airlift of first class mail. 

Working together, we have also significant- 
ly improved our equal employment oppor- 
tunity program gains and we have made im- 
portant gains in our labor-management pro- 
gram for the benefit of all employees. In a 
variety of ways, we have greatly increased the 
cooperation and mutual assistance between 
the business sector and the Post Office De- 
partment. 

And, as you know, slightly over a year ago 
I proposed that the Postal Service be removed 
from the President's Cabinet and converted 
into a government-owned and government- 
operated corporation. The President deemed 
my proposal worthy of intensive study and he 
appointed a distinguished Commission on 
Postal Organization to investigate the future 
of the Post Office Department and to make 
recommendations to him. 

The Commission is in the process of mak- 
ing its report to the President and I have 
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every reason to believe the report gives a 
blueprint for action that I will fully endorse. 

Yes, my friends and my associates, you 
have made progress in the Postal Service. 
And I firmly believe that progress will con- 
tinue. It will be continued and accelerated by 
my good friend Marvin Watson as Postmaster 
General. I can assure you from working with 
Marvin, from observing him in action, that 
he is a man of great ability and drive. He has 
a well deserved reputation for accomplish- 
ment and the wide experience he has gained 
in the White House will materially aid him 
in his efforts to improve and strengthen this 
Service. This Department is indeed fortunate 
in having a man of Marvin Watson’s capacity 
to lead it. 

Now I come to the end of a road which I 
have travelled for the better part of a decade. 
It began when I took the oath of office to 
serve President John F. Kennedy as his Spe- 
cial Assistant for Congressional Relations 
and served with these distinguished men 
from the Congress today. It has been a road 
often unmarked, strewn with obstacles, a 
road that passed through the darkest, deep- 
est night and day close to despair and a mo- 
ment when a new President asked me to 


carry on. 

It is obvious that various actions bear 
with them certain inevitable consequences. 
The beginning always includes the end. 

The question always assumes the answer. 

End and answers are inevitable results of 
beginnings and questionings. 

And yet, no one is ever fully prepared for 
the inevitable. The conclusions are always 
overwhelming. 

Perhaps that is why I have such mixed 
emotions as I stand here before you today. 

I look back over that long road and I see 
many moments of trial, moments of splendid 
team work, of mutual effort, of high purpose. 

I look back over that long, twisting road 
and I recall literally hundreds of individual 
acts of political wisdom and political cour- 
age on the part of men of good will in both 
Houses of Congress and in the Executive 
branches of government and some of these 
men are here with us today. And that review 
of those high moments of public service fills 
me with confidence that our American sys- 
tem of government ts fully capable of meet- 
ing the awesome challenges that face it to- 
day. 

During these more than seven years I have 
been proud to be a participant. And when I 
consider what was done, I think not of the 
effort but of the opportunity. 

I am deeply and humbly aware that I have 
had an opportunity to participate in the af- 
fairs of government that comes to few men. 

I know how fortunate I have been to be so 
closely associated with President Johnson 
whose place in history in the forefront of 
American Presidents is clearly established. 

And I want to say here and now how deeply 
I respect his valiant decision not to accept 
renomination. While the President conducts 
delicate negotiations in his search for an 
honorable peace in Vietnam we must each 
of us give him our prayers. 

I have been fortunate in the assignments 
given to me to help enact the most progres- 
sive legislative programs in our nation’s his- 
tory, the leaders in the Congress in that 
effort set before you here today, and I have 
been most fortunate in managing the U.S. 
Post Office. 

In the field of legislation, the road that 
once seemed so impossible to traverse—so 
hostile to our proposals—has been smoothed 
by the establishment of such vital programs 
as aid to education, social justice, care for 
the elderly, consumer protection, and the 
rest. 

There were many skirmishes and much 
maneuvering but the victories were won as 
victories will always be won when Americans 
recognize the problems and meet the chal- 
lenges before them. 
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Yes, during these more than seven years I 
have cherished my friendships here in Wash- 
ington—friendships that I am proud to say 
include the President of the United States, 
the Vice President of the United States, the 
Leaders and the Members of Congress, my 
Cabinet colleagues, the members of that great 
White House staff and you in this equally 
great postal family here and throughout the 
nation. I will always be grateful for the help 
and guidance I have received, and I will al- 
ways treasure those associations. 

In closing, allow me briefly to recall a dark 
day in November 1963 in a motorcade, in a 
hospital and on a plane at Dallas. On that 
plane with the body of my fallen leader while 
awaiting the arrival of a judge to administer 
the oath of office, I talked with the man pre- 
pared to take that oath. At that moment 
while the nation and the world awaited the 
result of this challenge to our democratic 
process, while the test of continuity of gov- 
ernment was being made, that many simply 
said to me, “I am prepared to accept my 
constitutional responsibility and I clearly 
understand it. But Larry, you have no con- 
stitutional responsibility. You have lost your 
leader but I ask you, will you please stand 
shoulder to shoulder with me.” Is there any- 
one within the sound of my voice who would 
have done otherwise? I think not. 

In the final analysis the opportunity to 
serve is a privilege. All of us have accepted 
that opportunity whether it be an elective 
or appointive office or career office. It is a 
privilege that every American should share 
at some point in life. Public service in my 
view is second only to the ministry. I am 
proud to have had the opportunity to serve 
with you—whatever the future may hold for 
me, nothing will surpass it. 

And as I depart, I am sure all of you will 
agree that we together have promises to keep 
and miles to go before we sleep, yes, miles to 
go before we sleep... 

For Mrs. O’Brien and me, thank you from 
the bottom of our hearts and until we meet 
again, to all of you, to each and everyone of 
you, God bless you. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
want this occasion to pass without join- 
ing in the remarks made by my distin- 
guished colleague from my own State of 
Louisiana in tribute to Larry O’Brien. 

Like many others, I was present this 
morning and heard the moving address 
of our retired Postmaster General. His 
life has been one of a dedicated public 
service. The saying that public office is 
a public trust can be applied doubly to 
Larry O’Brien. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana for making 
such a fine statement. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to say a personal word in connection 
with the resignation of Larry O’Brien as 
Postmaster General. I, too, regret to 
learn of his leaving as head of our Post 
Office Department. 

I regret his departure for two reasons. 
One is that as Postmaster General he has 
always been most cooperative with 
Members of Congress in connection with 
any problem they presented to him. Few 
men have served in that capacity with as 
full an understanding of the problems 
constituents bring to their spokesmen 
in Congress and how important it is that 
the Department be receptive to the rep- 
resentations we make in their behalf. 
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I cannot say that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has complied with whatever I have 
recommended, that is too much to ex- 
pect. But I can say he has always been 
willing to listen and to be helpful 
wherever it was possible. I am confident 
that he has diligently sought to improve 
our postal service. 

The other reason I regret his leaving 
as Postmaster General is that, as I under- 
stand it, he contemplates participating 
in the election campaign. He is a skilled 
political strategist and will be a most 
worthy opponent. It is common knowl- 
edge that he and I are of different polit- 
ical faiths and that he is my political 
adversary. You cannot but admire and 
respect an adversary who enters the 
political arena with the skill and talent 
that is Larry O’Brien’s. 

While a political opponent he is a 
personal friend. I wish him well, but I 
do not go so far as to wish him and 
his party political success. 


SPECIAL ORDER TOMORROW ON 
FISCAL SITUATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
the special order permission that the 
House has just granted me for tomorrow 
afternoon, I intend to address my re- 
marks to the fiscal situation of the 
United States, with a few pertinent re- 
marks in regard to the irresponsible 
statements made by the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Mr. William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Jr. 


CITIZEN O'HARA OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
after a long and pleasant sojourn in the 
world of politics, ending in the romantic 
and colorful role of dumpee, I have 
decided to resign from politics. Today 
the American Legion, Third District of 
Chicago, has opened a campaign head- 
quarters for me at 7167 Exchange Ave- 
nue, Chicago. The Legion is not in poli- 
tics—never was, never will be. In en- 
dorsing me it made it clear it was not 
endorsing me as a politician, but for 
personal reasons—as a citizen and a 
comrade. As Citizen O’Hara, I expect to 
be with you in the 91st Congress. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS TO SIT DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE TODAY AND 
THE BALANCE OF THE WEEK 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
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Public Works may be permitted to sit 
during general debate today and the 
balance of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL AND 

EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PRO- 
GRAMS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit to the Congress this report 
on our international cultural and edu- 
cational exchange programs during fiscal 
year 1967, as required by law. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, April 23, 1968. 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT ON SPECIAL 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the Fifth An- 
nual Report on Special International Ex- 
hibitions conducted during Fiscal Year 
1967 under the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. 

These exhibitions help tell the story 
of America. 

They enable America’s economic, so- 
cial and cultural achievements to be ex- 
hibited at leading international fairs and 
in other priority locations. They help 
build bridges of understanding between 
the United States and other countries. 

Each exhibition shows how Ameri- 
can accomplishments relate to the in- 
terests and capabilities of the host coun- 
tries. Because these National Pavilions 
feature equipment and products of Amer- 
ican industries, they also contribute to 
mutually profitable trade relationships. 

Nearly 110 million people—primarily 
in Eastern Europe and the developing 
countries—have visited more than 190 
of these exhibitions since this program 
began in 1954. 

The following exhibitions were pre- 
sented during the fiscal year 1967 period: 

Trade Fair Exhibitions in Bulgaria, 
France, Ghana, Hungary, Poland, Thai- 
land, the USSR, Yugoslavia and West 
Berlin covered a wide range of subjects 
in the fields of agriculture, industry, sci- 
ence, education, and space exploration. 

“Expo 67”, in Montreal, highlighted the 
United States Pavilion with its theme 
“Creative America.” Daily attendance 
from opening day on April 28, 1967, until 
June 30, 1967 averaged 55,000 visitors. 
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Special “East-West” Exhibitions on 
“Hand Tools—USA” and “Industrial De- 
sign—USA” were shown in Moscow and 
five other cities of the USSR to an au- 
dience of more than one and a half mil- 
lion people. 

Labor Missions and Exhibits, presented 
by the Department of Labor at trade fairs 
in Hungary, Poland, Thailand and Yu- 
goslavia portrayed aspects of the Amer- 
ican labor scene to priority audiences. 

Trade Missions were organized by the 
Department of Commerce in twelve coun- 
tries of Africa, Europe, Latin America 
and the Middle East. 

As in previous years, hundreds of pri- 
vate American firms contributed ma- 
chines, products, company executives and 
technicians to assist in carrying out this 
program. 

All Americans are indebted to them for 
their help in conveying a better under- 
standing of America to peoples of other 
nations. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, April 23, 1968. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT 
TO FILE CERTAIN REPORTS 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Rules Committee 
may have until midnight to file certain 
reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO. 5, SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS, TO SIT DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the Select Committee on Small 
Business be permitted to sit during gen- 
eral debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES OF GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1112 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res, 1112 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
13738) to increase the maximum rate of per 
diem allowance for employees of the Govern- 
ment traveling on official business, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed two hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Government Operations, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
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of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 100] 
Adair Eshleman Murphy, N.Y. 
Andrews, Ala. Fallon ix 
Ashley Feighan Pickle 
Ashmore Flood Pike 
Ayres Galifianakis Purcell 
Barrett Gibbons Reinecke 
Battin Green, Pa. Resnick 
Biester Gubser Rooney, Pa. 
Blackburn Gurney Roth 
Bow Hagan Roybal 
Bray Hansen, Idaho Saylor 
Burleson Hansen, Wash, Scheuer 
Byrne, Pa Harvey Selden 
Byrnes, Wis. Herlong Stephens 
Clark Holland Stubblefield 
Cohelan Howard ey 
Collier Irwin Vanik 
Conyers Jacobs Waldie 
Corbett Jones, N.C. Walker 
Delaney Karsten Watkins 
Dent Kelly Whalley 
Diggs McFall Wilson, 
Dorn Charles H 
Dowdy Miller, Calif. Wylie 
Edwards, Calif. Moorhead 
Eilberg Morgan 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 360 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES OF GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. QuUILLEN], pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1112 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
13738 to increase the maximum rate of 
per diem allowance for employees of the 
Government traveling on official busi- 
ness, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 13738 would amend existing travel 
expense legislation for Government em- 
ployees to increase the maximum per 
diem in lieu of subsistence and the maxi- 
mum amounts which may be reimbursed 
when actual expenses are paid to more 
nearly refiect the costs of official travel 
at the present time. 

The maximum per diem allowance 
would be increased from its present rate 
of $16 per day to $20 per day. The specific 
per diem will be set by the departments 
and agencies based on the nature and 
destination of the travel and such other 
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factors as may properly be taken into 
consideration. 

The maximum allowance for official 
travelers authorized to be paid on an 
actual expense basis would be increased 
from the present $30 per day to $35 per 
day. 

The per diem for mobile unit employ- 
ees of the Post Office Department would 
be increased from a maximum of $9 per 
day to a maximum of $15 per day. 

The three judges of the U.S. Court of 
Military Appeals would be reimbursed 
for travel expenses on the same basis as 
the judges of other U.S. courts. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1112 in order that H.R. 
13738 may be considered. 

I yield to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. QUILLEN]. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from Texas has stated, House 
Resolution 1112 provides an open rule 
with 2 hours of general debate for the 
bill H.R. 13738. 

The purpose of the bill is to amend 
existing travel expense statutes covering 
Government employees to increase the 
maximum per diem payments and the 
maximum amounts which may be reim- 
bursed when actual costs are paid. 

These proposed changes are made to 
more nearly reflect the rising costs of 
traveling at the present time. They in- 
clude: 

An increase in the maximum per diem 
from $16 to $20; 

An increase in the maximum actual 
travel expenses which may be reim- 
bursed from $30 to $35; 

An increase in the per diem of the 
mobile unit employees of the Post Office 
Department from $9 to $15; and 

Placing the judges of the U.S. Court 
of Military Appeals in with all other 
Federal judges with respect to amounts 
which may be reimbursed for travel ex- 
penses; that figure is $20 per diem. 

The Travel Expense Act provides max- 
imum amounts which may be paid to 
Government employees who are required 
to travel on official business. Since the 
act was last amended, in 1961, the cost of 
traveling, like everything else, has gone 
up. A study by the Bureau of the Budget 
shows the average daily subsistence ex- 
pense to be $19.21. Another study by the 
Bureau of the Census showed the daily 
cost to be $19.56. The current figure fixed 
by statute—$16—is clearly out of date. 

The ceiling of $30 on actual reimburs- 
able expenses due to unusual circum- 
stances is also too low according to the 
Bureau of the Budget. Although little 
travel is actually done on this basis, it 
does result in some hardship when the 
ceiling is not sufficient. 

The committee has also included in the 
bill provisions increasing the per diem 
of mobile employees of the Post Office 
Department although this would seem to 
belong to the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. That committee has 
agreed to this action. 

The estimated cost of the bill is be- 
tween $15 million and $20 million per 
year. 

The bill is supported by the appropri- 
ate Government agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection to 
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the rule, although, as I have indicated, 
there is some opposition to the bill. 

I have no requests for time on my side, 
I will say to the gentleman from Texas, 
and I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13738) to increase the 
maximum rate of per diem allowance for 
employees of the Government traveling 
on official business, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 13738, with Mr. 
ANNUNZIO in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. BLAT- 
NIK] will be recognized for 1 hour, and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
13738 was introduced by our colleague, 
the gentleman from New York, BEN 
ROSENTHAL, and joined in by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Reuss], and myself. It represents the 
consensus of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and the departments 
and agencies on a most important prob- 
lem affecting Federal employees who 
must travel on official business. The mat- 
ter was presented to us by several of the 
important unions of Government work- 
ers including the American Federation of 
Government Employees, the Government 
Employees Council, AFL-CIO, and the 
United Federation of Postal Clerks. We 
were advised that the $16 per day ceiling 
that Congress had established for per 
diem in lieu of subsistence expenses in 
1961 was outdated and the rising cost of 
traveling had exceeded the allowance for 
many trips. Those who were required to 
travel on official business were paying 
a portion of their expenses out of their 
own pockets. An even more serious prob- 
lem was indicated for the mobile postal 
workers such as those in the railway 
mail service. They had received no ad- 
justment since 1955 and were still being 
limited to $9 per day for expenses. 

Through this legislation we seek to 
remedy these problems in a fair and 
reasonable manner. Our bill has these 
main features: 

First. The maximum per diem allow- 
ance is increased from its present rate of 
$16 per day to $20 per day. The specific 
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per diem will be set by the departments 
and agencies, based on the nature and 
destination of the travel and such other 
factors as may properly be taken into 
consideration. As originally introduced, 
the bill called for $25, but the committee 
decided to go along with the Bureau of 
the Budget on the lower figure of $20. 

Second. The maximum allowance for 
official travelers authorized to be paid on 
an actual expense basis is increased from 
the present $30 to $35 per day. 

Third. The per diem for mobile unit 
employees of the Post Office Department 
is increased from a maximum of $9 per 
day to a maximum of $15 per day. 

Fourth. The three judges of the U.S. 
Court of Military Appeals will be reim- 
bursed for travel expenses on the same 
basis as the judges of other U.S. courts. 

I would like to remind my colleagues 
in the House that last year we set a per 
diem rate for Members of the House and 
for House committee employees of $25 
per day when we travel on official busi- 
ness of the Congress. Surely, we would 
not deny to the employees of the execu- 
tive branch an increase to $20 which you 
will see is fully justified by authoritative 
evidence on the cost of hotel and restau- 
rant accommodations in many of our 
cities today. 

The gentleman from New York will 
present the major argument for this leg- 
islation. 

It would surely be only equitable and 
fair to approve the increase which is be- 
fore us today. The justification will be 
presented. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL], 
the author of this bill, such time as he 
may consume. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before us today deals with a prob- 
lem which all of us understand well— 
the rising cost of expenses. This bill re- 
establishes a higher, but still conserva- 
tive, ceiling on what expenses Govern- 
ment employees may be reimbursed for, 
while on official travel. 

This is travel which the Government 
orders. It is not for personal convenience 
or for pleasure but to do the work of 
the executive branch. When this is done 
these travelers must have food to eat, a 
place to sleep, and incur other out-of- 
pocket expenses necessary to their sub- 
sistence. This bill does not deal with the 
cost of tickets on planes, trains, or bus- 
es—only subsistence. 

Long ago, it was decided that the pa- 
perwork would be overwhelming and self- 
defeating if every Government traveler 
had to submit an exact accounting of 
every amount he spent with, of course, 
the accompanying receipts. A substitute 
was devised designating “per diem in 
lieu of subsistence expenses” by which 
the traveler would be reimbursed a flat 
amount based on the expected cost of 
subsistence for a given trip. The system 
has worked well—saving time and effort 
for both the employee and his agency. 

In 1949, the Congress enacted the 
Travel Expense Act and put a ceiling on 
the amount of per diem that could be 
paid. It is only this ceiling we consider 
today. 

The act has been amended from time 
to time and the maximum per diem that 
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Federal agencies may now pay to their 
employees while traveling on official bus- 
iness is $16 per day—set 7 years ago in 
1961. 

Not all travelers get the maximum, of 
course. The per diem is set city by city 
according to local costs. Thus, employees 
who must go to a high-cost area would 
receive a larger per diem than those 
going elsewhere. But in no cases would 
they exceed the maximum fixed by Con- 
gress. 

The Government employee organiza- 
tions asked that the ceiling be raised be- 
cause the increase in the cost of travel 
since 1961 has made the $16 per day 
completely unrealistic. I introduced this 
legislation to remedy the inequity that 
the outdated ceiling has caused. Our Sub- 
committee on Executive and Legislative 
Reorganization held hearings and testi- 
mony was presented showing the cost 
rise in the past 7 years. 

Our conclusion is that many employees 
of the Federal Government must sub- 
sidize the cost of travel on official busi- 
ness out of their own funds. We do not 
think this is fair and I am sure you do 
not think it is fair either. Something had 
to be done and this bill is the result of 
our collective judgment. 

As originally introduced, the bill called 
for $25 per diem. Hearings were held at 
which representatives of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, and representatives 
of Government employees organizations 
testified and submitted factual data. 
There was general agreement that an in- 
crease in travel costs had occurred since 
the Travel Expense Act was last 
amended in 1961. The only difference in 
opinion was the amount. 

The Bureau of the Budget reported to 
us a study it made of employee travel ex- 
periences. Of 12,025 travel experiences, 
6,171 exceeded $16 a day. Thus, 51.3 per- 
cent of those experiences were under cir- 
cumstances where the costs of hotels, 
meals, and miscellaneous expenses were 
more than $16 per day. The average daily 
subsistence expense for this group was 
$19.21. To make the average, of course, 
a considerable number of travelers ex- 
ceeded this figure. Another study con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Census pro- 
duced a sample which showed a daily 
cost for hotels and meals to be $17.78, to 
which a 10-percent allowance of $1.78 
should be added for miscellaneous ex- 
pense, bringing the total daily subsist- 
ence cost to $19.56. 

Testimony was presented to us based 
on the studies of private accounting firms 
and trade associations showing the fol- 
lowing increases in the cost of hotel 
rooms: Boston, 17 percent; Houston, 
41.7 percent; Minneapolis, 25.3 percent; 
New Orleans, 24:7 percent; Philadelphia, 
9.9 percent; St. Louis, 6.2 percent; and 
San Francisco, 22.8 percent. The Govern- 
ment Employees Council, AFL-CIO, 
stated its own research had revealed 
that in New York City the cost of hotel 
rooms had risen 27.2 percent from 1961 
to 1966. The indexes maintained by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics showed an in- 
crease of 20 percent in the cost of res- 
taurant meals between 1961 and 1967. 

Numerous personal reports from in- 
dividual travelers were presented to us 
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by representatives of employee organiza- 
tions, including a log of intercity travel 
expenses by our former colleague and 
Civil Service Commission Chairman, 
Robert Ramspeck. They all pointed up 
the high cost of subsistence and demon- 
strated the inadequacy of the present $16 
per diem. 

The Bureau of the Budget, based on its 
own studies of travel costs, proposed the 
$20 per diem for travel within the United 
States and $35 when actual expenses are 
allowed. After full consideration of all 
the data available, the committee agreed 
on the Bureau of the Budget figures as a 
reasonable solution. 

In my judgment, the statistics pro- 
duced during the hearing by the Bureau 
of the Budget and other agencies justi- 
fied the $25 figure. There is no doubt in 
my mind then that the $20 compromise 
figure is a ceiling that is already being 
breached. It may be better to raise this 
higher and give the departments and 
agencies leeway to make adjustments 
where they are necessary and can be 
justified. I will not press this point, how- 
ever, because “consensus” has been ob- 
tained with the Budget Bureau and my 
colleagues on $20. I do want Members to 
know that $20 is a conservative figure 
and there will be cases where, in high- 
cost areas, Government employees must 
still dig into their own pocketbooks to 
pay the legitimate expenses of carrying 
on the Government's business. 

I want to remind you that we are deal- 
ing here with a maximum per diem fig- 
ure not one that will be set by all agen- 
cies for all trips. Of course, there are 
areas where cost is such that the maxi- 
mum is not necessary. Regulations pre- 
scribed by the Bureau of the Budget 
require the agencies to set a per diem 
appropriate for the circumstances of the 
particular travel. At present there are 
many instances where the $16 per diem 
is not being used. In fiscal year 1967, 
80 percent of the travelers in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare required the $16 per diem, but 
20 percent received less. In the Treas- 
ury Department, 50 percent received $16 
but the other half received less. Other 
departments and agencies vary in the 
per diem allowed. An increase of the 
maximum to $20 will not, therefore, re- 
sult in a flat rate increase for all 
travelers. 

During our hearings it was proposed 
by the United Federation of Postal 
Clerks, one of the largest postal em- 
ployee organizations, that legislation 
covering the travel expenses of mobile or 
road duty employees of the Post Office 
be amended to increase the allowance 
they receive. As we learned from our 
study, these mobile employees, mainly 
railway postal clerks, were granted a $9 
per diem set by law in 1955 and no in- 
crease has been made since that date 
in spite of the obvious increase in cost 
and the 1961 increase that we granted 
to other Government employees. 

The legislation involved, however, falls 
within the jurisdiction of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. We were 
informed that due to its heavy load of 
work the committee would not be able 
to act on such travel expense legislation 
this year. Chairman Durlskxr wrote us 
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that his committee would have no objec- 
tion to our incorporating an amendment 
affecting the mobile employees. See re- 
port, page 6. Accordingly, this was done 
after a further hearing in which the 
Post Office Department testified in con- 
currence. It was agreed that the standard 
practice of setting the per diem for 
mobile employees at three-fourths that 
of other Government employees would 
be followed. Hence, since the per diem 
for other Government employees was to 
be raised to $20, that for the mobile pos- 
tal workers was raised to $15 per day. 
This seems to be a satisfactory solution 
to the problem and will rectify a serious 
inequity that has been allowed to stand 
all of these years. It was approved by 
Chairman Dutsxi and by the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

We also received a request from the 
chief judge of the U.S. Court of Military 
Appeals that the travel expenses of the 
three judges of his court be put on the 
same basis as that of other judges of the 
U.S. courts. Their per diem is pegged to 
the rate set for Government workers as 
a whole. Inasmuch as this request in- 
volved an amendment to the Code of 
Military Justice, which is under the 
jurisdiction of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, we consulted with the chairman 
of that committee. Chairman Rivers 
wrote us stating his committee would 
interpose no objection to our taking ac- 
tion on Judge Quinn’s request, believing 
that these judges are entitled to be 
treated in the same manner as Federal 
judges. Accordingly, a provision was in- 
corporated in the bill which permits the 
judges of the U.S. Court of Military 
Appeals to be reimbursed for travel ex- 
penses on the same basis as other judges. 
This action was approved by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Now I will review the specific provi- 
sions of the bill: 

Section 1 raises the maximum per 
diem within the United States from the 
present $16 to $20 per day. Thus, where 
a department or agency determines that 
the expenses to be incurred warrant it, 
any amount up to the maximum may be 
paid. 

When the actual expenses of a trip 
within the United States are expected to 
be greater than the maximum per diem 
due to the unusual circumstances of the 
travel assignment, the employee's actual 
and necessary expenses may be paid up 
to a present maximum of $30 per day. 
Thus, when the unusual circumstances 
of the travel or conditions at the des- 
tination result in costs to the employee 
that exceed the per diem, he may be 
paid his specific out-of-pocket expenses 
up to $30 per day. The bill increases this 
maximum to $35 per day. 

When traveling in foreign countries, 
travel expenses are paid on the basis of 
a per diem for that country which the 
State Department determines is ade- 
quate. But there are occasions when the 
per diem may be exceeded by the ex- 
penses. The law now permits the pay- 
ment of an additional $10 above the per 
diem for such cases if accompanied by 
unusual circumstances. This bill in- 
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creases the $10 to an additional $15 per 
day. 
Section 2 makes the same changes 
in the payment of travel expenses for 
intermittent employees of the Govern- 
ment such as experts and consultants as 
have been made for the regular em- 
ployees by section 1. Thus, the maximum 
per diem they may be paid is increased 
from $16 to $20 per day. Maximum actual 
expenses within the United States are 
increased from $30 to $35 per day and, 
outside of the United States, from the $10 
added to the per diem to $15 added to 
the per diem for the country involved. 

Section 3 increases the maximum per 
diem rate for mobile unit employees of 
Post Office Department from the present 
$9 to $15 per day. This figure is based on 
three-fourths of the new $20 maximum 
which this bill provides for nearly all 
other employees of the Government. 
Travel expenses of these postal workers 
are covered by separate legislation from 
other Government employees—39 U.S.C. 
3581(d). 

Section 4 affects only the three judges 
of the U.S. Court of Military Appeals 
and puts the payment of their travel ex- 
penses on the same basis as that of all 
other judges in the U.S. courts. 

The action of the committee is based 
on the hard statistical facts of increased 
cost of travel that were presented to us 
during our hearings. Travel is as neces- 
sary in conducting the Government’s 
business as it is in private industry. The 
committee has always taken the posi- 
tion that Government employees should 
not be expected to pay out of their own 
pockets the cost of doing the Govern- 
ment’s work. It is clear from the facts at 
hand that the amounts now allowed do 
not cover the expenses incurred. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill does not add 
to the compensation or benefits of our 
Federal employees, It merely rectifies an 
obvious inequity. I hope it will be passed 
by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, I shall be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding. However, I have 
a little trouble understanding why we 
should do this at this particular time 
when we are supposed to be tightening 
our belts and cutting back on the budget. 
It is my opinion that the gentleman from 
New York has made an excellent state- 
ment about some of the inequities and, 
certainly, I would be for correcting those. 
But, is it necessary to increase the per 
diem by 25 percent, the maximum allow- 
ance by 1634 percent, and for mobile 
postal employees by 6624 percent; to say 
nothing of the judges of Military Court 
of Appeals to whom I am sure the gentle- 
man will recall that last year we gave a 
“bonanza,” which permitted them to have 
their former pay and their current pay 
at the same time. 

If this is only going to cost us, as it says 
in the report at the bottom of page 5 
thereof, between $15 and $20 million a 
year, must it come at this time in the 
opinion of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. This is a matter 
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which we have had under consideration 
for a long period of time. The Federal 
employees—more than 50 percent of 
them, when they are traveling on official 
business in response to orders and on be- 
half of the Federal Government—were 
spending money out of their own pocket. 
It seems to me it is an inequitable situa- 
tion to permit that procedure to continue. 

No time is a good time to increase 
budgetary expenses. But any time is a 
good time to eliminate inequities. 

Insofar as the postal employees are 
concerned there has not been any change 
in their per diem status since 1965. As the 
gentleman from Missouri knows, all of 
the studies, research, and statistical in- 
formation available indicate that there 
have been substantial increases in the ex- 
penses incurred by these employees. 

It seemed to me like basically an un- 
fair thing to our committee, and I hope 
it is to the House today also, to permit 
employees to pay money out of their own 
pockets when they are out traveling in 
furtherance of the pursuits and the busi- 
ness of the Federal Government. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, we lost no Fed- 
eral or civil service employees or postal 
employees because of this “heavy bur- 
den” that they bear, have we? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, I have no idea that 
we have lost any employees. I doubt that 
most of these employees, who are gen- 
uinely dedicated to doing a good job, 
would leave us because they had to pay 
$5 or $10 of their own money, but I be- 
lieve that basically, when they are acting 
at the direction of their employer, their 
employer should be responsible for any 
expenditures that they incur in their line 
of duty. 

It just seems like an eminently equita- 
ble, reasonable, and sensible thing to do. 
Today is no better or no worse than any 
other day to eliminate inequities. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
again, I am genuinely impressed by the 
fact that the “item 21 expense” to the 
Federal budget totals over $2 billion in 
fiscal year 1969 requests, and that is an 
awful lot of traveling. 

I realize we have such a big country 
that it is necessary for some to go to the 
ski-spas in the summer time and to 
Miami in the winter time, and that much 
of this travel is overseas travel and will 
not help the imbalance of payments or 
the outflow of gold, but does the gentle- 
man from New York feel like it is neces- 
sary for us to expend almost $2.05 billion 
for travel in order to run the Govern- 
ment, and then add from 1634- to 6634- 
percent increases in the per diem on this 
basis? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. The gentleman 
knows that when we increase the permis- 
sible per diem for the mobile postal em- 
ployees from $9 to $15, that that is a 
maximum; that is not a rate that they 
are mandated to receive—it is a maxi- 
mum, and the Post Office Department 
has indicated that they will propagate 
regulations to make it less than that in 
many, Many cases. 

The point is that they have not re- 
ceived an increase since 1955, and any 
increase that we give them 

Mr. HALL. If I may interpolate at this 
point, they did receive their regular pay 
increases, of course? 
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Mr. ROSENTHAL. They received their 
regular pay increases, like we have, and 
like everyone else has, but this was an 
out-of-pocket expenditure that they had 
to spend to continue the maintenance of 
their responsibilities under their jobs 
from 1955 to the present time, and there 
was no change in all that time. Natural- 
ly, if we get a change that will be fair 
and equitable, it would be of an 
amount—as the gentleman suggests— 
that would be more than 50 percent. But 
one has to look at it from the proper 
viewpoint if you want to do what is right 
and what is reasonable, and I believe that 
we ought to follow the committee’s ac- 
tion. 

My own view was, very frankly, that 
when I introduced this bill I thought $25 
a day would be more in keeping with such 
expense. But a majority of the commit- 
tee and the Bureau of the Budget felt 
that $20 would be a more appropriate 
figure. And I am happy to bring this bill 
to the floor with the amended figure. 

But there is no question that everyone 
who testified suggested that in many 
areas of the country $16 was simply in- 
adequate. In some areas of the country 
it was more than adequate. But each 
agency makes its own regulations cov- 
ering these expenditures, and as we con- 
sidered in the Treasury Department, 50 
percent of their employees receive less 
than the maximum permissible amount. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will again yield, I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding, and he argues per- 
suasively from his viewpoint of being lib- 
eral and just with all Government em- 
ployees, but I am still having trouble jus- 
tifying the timing of this increase, when 
we have a budget of over $2 billion for 
travel in the fiscal year, which is almost 
twice what the fiscal year 1968 budget 
was for the entire Department of Trans- 
portation—admittedly a fledgling agency 
at that time. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I suggest to the 
gentleman that one cannot feel that 
there is any time that is more appropri- 
ate to say to the employees that if you 
spend $10 in expenses in my own be- 
half, that I will reimburse you, there is 
just no time that is more appropriate to 
do it than at the present time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I believe that perhaps if the gentle- 
man from Missouri would go back and 
look at the hearings on this bill, then 
known as H.R. 7113, he would find some 
very interesting views from the Bureau 
of the Budget with respect to travel by 
Government employees. 

I quote from page 5 of those hearings, 
at which point Mr. Harold Seidman, the 
Assistant Director for Management and 
Organization of the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, is testifying. He says: 

The adequacy of a $20 maximum per diem 
is also supported by the results of a nation- 
wide sampling of hotel lodging and restau- 
rant meal costs which was made through ar- 
rangements with the Bureau of the Census. 
The sampling was made for groups of hotels 
selected from large, medium, and small size 
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cities. Hotels were classified as “best—but not 
luxury,” “average,” and “below average” and 
inquiry was made as to the lowest and high- 
est price of single rooms with bath. The 
sample included 195 hotels, approximately 65 
in each city size group. 


Then he goes on to say this rather in- 
teresting thing: 
We believe— 


Meaning, I presume, the Bureau of the 
Budget— 
that desirable accommodations for Govern- 
ment travelers will be found within the range 
of prices offered as the highest in “average” 
hotels and the lowest in “best—but not lux- 
ury” hotels. An average of these rates came 
to $10.99. 


I asked him at that point during the 
hearings what Mr. Seidman felt that the 
average American taxpayer who supports 
these Federal costs should pay. And he 
and Civil Service Commission Chairman 
Macy, who also testified, indicated that 
this was really up to the taxpayer. But 
further information was submitted by 
Mr. Seidman, and I quote again. He said 
this: 

Data furnished by the hotel accounting 
firms of Harris, Kerr, Forster & Co., and Hor- 
wath & Horwath, which specialize in business 
analyses for hotel organizations, lend further 
support to a $20 maximum per diem allow- 
ance. A comparison of average room rates of 
client hotels by cities showed considerable 
variation, even among the major cities—the 
nationwide average of such rates for 113 
cities was $10.14. 


Presumably $10.14 is what the average 
American taxpayer paid for his hotel 
accommodations. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I appreciate 
the additional information. I think it 
bears out what I am trying to say. I like 
to live comfortably and in good taste. 
Indeed, I want our people who are per- 
forming necessary and essential Govern- 
ment business to do the same. But I do 
not believe that they ought to live in 
plush luxury. I again question whether 
this is the time to encourage that if we 
are in fact going to try to be economical 
and austere in our budgetary actions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. As a member of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
I am curious to know how the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee got into the 
jurisdiction of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I think I had re- 
lated that in my earlier remarks. During 
the hearings on this bill, representatives 
of the Postal Workers Union approached 
the chairman of the subcommittee, and I 
believe individual members of the com- 
mittee, and they told us that there had 
been no increase in their per diem rate 
since 1955, and so long as someone was 
acting on this subject now, could we not 
consider the matter. 

Our committee then communicated 
with the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee and was advised that they 
had done nothing on this matter, that 
their workload would not permit them to 
entertain legislation of this type this 
year, and we then agreed, after we re- 
ceived a letter from Chairman DULSKI 
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saying he would interpose no objection 
to our acting, we then agreed to con- 
sider the matter. We held additional 
hearings and heard not only from the 
postal workers but officially from the 
Post Office Department, and we there- 
upon acted and included them in this 
bill. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I do not recall that the 
chairman of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee communicated with 
the full committee at any time with re- 
spect to relinquishing jurisdiction over 
this matter that is patently within the 
purview of the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. 

Now, I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question concerning the language 
found on page 1 of the report under item 
2, which states as follows: 

2. The maximum allowance for official trav- 
elers authorized to be paid on an actual ex- 
pense basis is increased from the present $30 
per day to $35 per day. 


Does this mean inversely that there 
are unofficial travelers? What is an of- 
ficial traveler? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. No; it does not 
mean that at all. In the preamble to the 
bill it says it applies to everyone on of- 
ficial business. The $30 to $35 is for those 
few and rare cases where there is an un- 
usually high expenditure rate and where 
an employee is required to list item by 
item the amount he has to spend. Ninety- 
eight percent of the people covered by 
this act will be those who will receive 
either $16 or $20, if the bill is passed, as 
per diem, without itemizing their actual 
expenses. The $30 is for those cases where 
the employee has the express permission 
from his department to spend the addi- 
tional sum and where he has to list on 
a voucher item by item his expenses. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman be 
good enough to give Members of the 
House an example of an official who un- 
der the terms of this bill can get $35 per 
diem? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Every employee un- 
der the terms of this bill who is an official 
traveler. The Bureau of the Budget in- 
dicated there would be very, very few 
under this category and only very high 
level persons in an agency or department 
who may be going into an unusual en- 
vironment or unusual circumstances. 

Mr. GROSS. Would that include mem- 
bers of the staff of congressional com- 
mittees? Would they be among those 
favored official individuals? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Any member of the 
executive branch would be covered under 
the terms of this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Only the executive 
branch? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. The congressional 
personnel are covered by regulations of 
the House promulgated in July 1967. 

Mr. GROSS. I think I begin to see 
some light. This increase to $35 per day 
applies only to the executive branch of 
the Government. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. And it is limited to the 
executive branch of the Government. 
8 employees would be the favored 

ew. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. This bill is intended 
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to cover the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Congressional Members and 
congressional staff employees are cov- 
ered by regulations promulgated by the 
Congress itself. 

Mr. GROSS. Then it would be a select 
few in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment who could draw $35 a day? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. It would be any 
employee of the Federal Government 
who is coverec by the legislation we have 
under consideration and by the regula- 
tions issued by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et and by the departmental regulations, 
issued by the head of any department or 
agency in which the employee is em- 
ployed. 

Mr. GROSS. So this, then, could sup- 
ergrades who, with the pay increases 
they have been voted, will be drawing 
close to $30,000 a year, $28,000 a year 
plus. They would be among the favored 
few who couid get $35 a day allowance. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I think any em- 
ployee that met the prescriptions of the 
regulations that will be promulgated by 
the Bureau of the Budget and by the 
agency, who fits those requirements, will 
be treated appropriately under the leg- 
islation. 

Mr. GROSS. I would think more than 
appropriately in some instances. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 13738. This bill had a predecessor 
bill, introduced by the gentleman from 
New York, that called for a greater in- 
crease in the reimbursement of official 
travel than does H.R. 13738. After hear- 
ings in our committee and after hearing 
the recommendations of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the gentleman from New 
York was willing to agree with the ma- 
jority of our subcommittee and our full 
committee to reduce the maximum per 
diem allowances in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

I think these recommendations are 
reasonable. I know we are in a time when 
we have to do some belt-tightening. We 
do have a squeeze on our budget. I think 
there are places where we can make these 
reductions in expenditures, but it should 
not be in a way that would require an 
employee to expend money out of his 
own pocket and then not be reimbursed 
for the expenditures he has been re- 
quired to make. I would suggest we do 
our belt-tightening and reduction of ex- 
penditures by eliminating some of the 
new programs that are being proposed, 
by reducing the costs of some of the ex- 
isting programs, and maybe by eliminat- 
ing some of the old programs that have 
been in existence for years. 

There are ways we can legitimately 
reduce the cost of our Federal budget, 
but I do not believe this is one of the 
places. I do not believe it is fair to reduce 
Federal expenditures at the expense of 
the Federal employee who is required by 
the terms of his job to expend funds 
from his own pocket. He should then be 
reimbursed to the extent of the required 
expenditure he has to make. 

I point out that the figures in this bill 
are not the reimbursement every one will 
receive. They are the maximum amounts. 

The gentleman from New York made 
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an excellent presentation as to the terms 
of this bill and its effect. He made it 
quite clear that, even under existing reg- 
ulations, many of the agencies have 
50 percent or less of their employees re- 
ceiving maximum per diem allowances. 

So we do not have to look at this bill 
and get the impression that everyone 
traveling is going to get $20 per day or 
$35 per day. These are the maximum 
figures only. Under the regulations the 
employees will be reimbursed according 
to the expenditures required in the area 
they are traveling. 

There are some areas in this country 
in which the expenses for hotels, motels, 
and meals are high. In other areas they 
are not so high. The regulations take this 
into consideration, and establish per 
diem reimbursements according to the 
costs of facilities and food in the area 
where the travel is taken. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois does admit, though, 
what we are considering is an add on 
rather than a reduction; is that correct? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. If the gentleman 
means that this will cost more money and 
is not reducing the Federal budget, I cer- 
tainly agree. 

Mr. HALL. That is exactly what I 
mean. 

If the gentleman will yield further, is 
it not true that this could involve up to 
$15 million more a year, if indeed not 
$20 million? There is more per diem in- 
volved, according to the percentage fig- 
ures I read from the report, and it is a 
simple computation. It would mean an 
increase over and above that which the 
administration has suggested American 
citizens should be allowed to spend 
abroad under the proposed travel tax 
reduction. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Well, as I under- 
stand, the travel tax has not been favor- 
ably considered by this House, and prob- 
ably will not be. 

Mr. HALL. No, but it is an administra- 
tive recommendation. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Yes, it is. 

Mr. HALL. And it is an administrative 
budget and an administrative request for 
belt-tightening, to which the gentleman 
referred. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Yes. 

Mr. HALL. My only point is the ques- 
tion of timeliness of this proposition and 
whether indeed the strategy is correct in 
bringing it up here, if any of us are in- 
terested in true economy at this time. 

Iam satisfied that people will continue 
to travel and pay their own per diem and 
if necessary be a little chintzy about ac- 
commodations they seek, rather than 
seeking plushness, to carry out the duties 
of the Government, if employed in the 
next few years. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s position. I know he is sin- 
cere. I am equally sincere in believing 
that no one can travel in this country for 
$20 per day and live in plush hotels and 
eat at the best restaurants. I have done 
enough traveling myself to know this 
cannot be done. 

The suggestion that a $20 a day allow- 
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ance will provide a plush facility in a 
plush hotel, with excellent meals in the 
best hotels for the traveling employees, 
falls on deaf ears with me. I cannot 
imagine a man living in the best hotels in 
& plush room and having anything at all 
left over for meals. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Is it not true that under 
the present per diem allowance the 
amount will not even cover the cost of 
the hotel room in the average hotel or 
motel in many instances? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. My experience is 
that most hotels and motels in the high- 
average class—not even the plush type, 
but the high-average type—run $15 or 
$20 a day, which is the maximum allow- 
ance here. 

Mr. HAYS. With respect to any hotel 
along any established highway, or a 
chain motel, we find the cost for the 
room and the tax will run about $15.70 
a day. That leaves the employee, as I 
understand it, about 30 cents for meals. 
One cannot get much in any restaurant 
for 30 cents a day. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yieid? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the gentleman’s 
committee go into the mileage require- 
ment? Say a State Department employee 
is traveling across the country. 

It used to be that they had a require- 
ment for travel that 1 day constituted 
travel of 300 miles. Does the gentleman 
know whether this has been changed and 
whether 300 miles still constitutes a day’s 
travel? Has it been increased in view of 
the Interstate Highway System and the 
general improvement in our road system? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I cannot answer 
the gentleman. As far as I know, a day 
away from home calls for a per diem 
reimbursement. I am not familiar with 
any mileage requirements. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, if it is 300 miles 
a day, then it runs up. If we enact 
this bill, we add to the cost of the per 
diem travel. If it is still 300 miles, that 
constitutes a day’s travel for a Federal 
employee, then this has boosted the cost 
to the Federal Government by quite a 
considerable amount. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I presume that the 
Federal employee traveling 300 miles a 
day will not do it on a slow horse, but I 
do not think we are discussing here the 
reimbursement of the time required for 
an individual to travel. We are talking 
here about when a man is required to be 
at a specific location away from home for 
a period of days on official business. I do 
not believe it is contemplated that a 
man sent from Washington to Califor- 
nia, for example, will travel only 300 
miles a day. I do not think that is at all 
what is contemplated by the Official 
Travel Expense Act. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, I am talking 
about automobile travel, as the gentle- 
man well knows. It would be ludicrous 
to talk in terms of airplanes. I am talk- 
ing about automobile travel where 300 
miles used to constitute a day’s travel for 
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a Federal employee. Whether this is true 
or not today I do not know. It would 
be interesting to find out, I should think, 
in the light of this bill which is predi- 
cated upon a per diem basis. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. The gentieman is 
inquiring about what constitutes a day’s 
travel. We are not concerned with this. 
This comes under the jurisdiction of 
other committees. As the gentleman 
from Ohio said, this bill before us refers 
to the accommodations which an offi- 
cial employee of the Government has to 
have at the end of the day. This deals 
with the cost of his hotel room and his 
meals during the day. As I understand 
it, this legislation has nothing to do with 
airplane or railroad tickets or gasoline 
mileage paid per diem. 

Mr. RN. The gentleman is 
exactly right. This is reimbursement for 
each day that the employee is required 
to be away from his home base. I do 
not think that this contemplates travel 
nor reimbursement for travel but only 
for hotel or motel and food expenses. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I can say that in California 
the average cost of a room will run from 
$16 to $22 a day. This is in any kind of 
a decent hotel. Now, I am not talking 
about a luxury hotel. I paid $22.50 for a 
motel room this past week in San Diego. 
It was nothing plush but was just a nice 
room with a double bed and the other 
necessary furniture in it. This was not 
a plush motel, either. I paid $22.50 for 
the room itself. And that does not in- 
clude the meals, of course. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. We are getting quite a 
dissertation now on the great and glow- 
ing benefits of the Great Society and the 
inflation that has taken place under the 
Great Society. Does the gentleman agree 
with that? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I do not agree with 
the Great Society or with inflation. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not agree with the 
Great Society, either, but I mean with 
the benefits that flow from it. We are 
constantly beseiged, as we were yester- 
day, with another bill to take up the 
slack for the inflation push which is a 
product of the Great Society. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I agree with the 
gentleman. I know that I cannot afford 
any more prosperity such as we have had 
in recent years. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
one final point. If my recollection is cor- 
rect, and I could be corrected if I am 
wrong in this, I think in the committee 
hearings we inquired of the Bureau of 
the Budget whether the passage of this 
bill would require any increase in the 
budgeted amount for travel for this en- 
suing fiscal year. My recollection is that 
the Bureau of the Budget said that the 
various departments and agencies would 
be able to absorb and include it in the 
already recommended budget. Therefore, 
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the budget, as the result of the passage 
of this act, will not be increased and there 
will not be any deficiency or additional 
appropriations required to fund this act 
if it is passed. 

So, for those who are worried about 
the impact on the budget, these agencies 
and departments will be expected to ab- 
sorb this increase within their appro- 
priations. This will not require any addi- 
tional appropriations to be provided. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I just might ask 
a couple of questions of the subcommit- 
tee the gentleman from New 
York, or whoever can answer them for 
me. 

The first question is the total cost of 
this bill. There were some figures on this 
in the report, as I recall. 

Can the gentleman from New York ad- 
vise me as to the estimated cost of this 
legislation? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, the Bureau of 
the Budget suggested that the cost of 
this legislation would be $15 to $20 mil- 
lion for the regular employees. The Post 
Office Department estimates that the in- 
crease for the mobile unit workers will 
amount to approximately $1.8 million at 
the start. But, interestingly enough there 
will be a decline in this sum as the work 
being performed by these employees is 
phased out. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The figures of 
$15 to $20 million is the point I would 
like to discuss further with the gentle- 
man from New York. This represents a 
fairly wide variance. Did the representa- 
tives of the Bureau indicate why the 
spread in their estimate? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. For many reasons, 
they had not yet formulated the regula- 
tions under which they would proceed if 
this legislation should pass. This esti- 
mate was based upon past performance. 
As the gentleman well knows, 50 per- 
cent of the employees surveyed receive 
less than the $16 per diem now author- 
ized. So, there would be no change in 
funds budgeted for about half of the 
Federal employees. But beyond that, the 
estimated cost is based upon past travel 


figures. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. But could they 
not be more precise than that? 

I should like to ask further if there 
was any thought given by the Bureau of 
the Budget or anyone else to the impact 
of this legislation in terms of our bal- 
ance-of-payments situation as a result 
of the amount of foreign travel involved 
here? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, he 
knows there was not any discussion in 
that area at all. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. In other words, 
the committee was given no figures on 
that? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. There was no dis- 
cussion or any relevant correspondence 
on that subject. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. One final ques- 
tion: Has there been any further com- 
ment with respect to this matter since 
this legislation has been reported to the 
Committee on Government Operations 
or the subcommittee from the Post Of- 
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fice Department or from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service or the 
chairman thereof, about any long-range 
study that the Department or the com- 
mittee intends to do on the desirability 
of the postal portion of this bill which 
was disturbing to at least the members 
of the minority on the subcommittee? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. No, we have not 
had such information available. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service asked 
us to include a statement on his behalf. 
I have not read it into the Recorp, but it 
indicates that he is in agreement with 
the action being taken here today re- 
garding certain postal employees’ sub- 
sistence costs. 

As to whether or not the committee 
had any intention of pursuing the mat- 
ter further, from a quick perusal, it does 
not indicate that they have any such 
intention. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If the gentleman 
would, perhaps, it would be good to read 
that correspondence into the RECORD at 
this point in order that we may know 
and could all be informed as to just what 
it says. I would be happy to yield to the 
gentleman from New York for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I would be happy 
to do that. 

The statement of Chairman DULSKI, 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, is as follows: 

U.S. HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE, 

Washington, D.C., March 25, 1968. 

Hon. JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

Chairman, Executive and Legislative Reorga- 
nization Subcommittee, Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have read with care- 
ful attention House Report No. 1144, to ac- 
company H.R. 13738, and especially the dis- 
cussions, in both the report and the Addi- 
tional Views with respect to section 3 of the 
bill dealing with per diem of postal road 
duty employees. 

I find nothing in the report or additional 
views to alter the comments contained in the 
letter I sent you on September 29, 1967, 
which is printed at page 6 of the report. 
Moreover, it is my personal conviction that 
the adjustment made by section 3 of H.R. 
13738 is not only fully warranted but is long 
overdue. Based on my informal consultation 
with several other Members of this Com- 
mittee, I know that they are in agreement 
with my judgment in the matter. 

I also extend my congratulations to you 
and your Committee for developing and re- 
porting a fine bill in H.R. 13738. It will have 
my support on the Floor of the House. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Chairman, 


That is the end of Chairman Dutsx1’s 
statement. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The chairman 
apparently did not make clear in that 
statement whether he was speaking for 
himself or for the full committee. Am I 
to assume he is speaking for the full 
committee and its judgment with respect 
to this legislation? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. The only thing the 
gentleman from Ohio can assume is that 
I read the statement accurately. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Am I to under- 
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stand that now the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations has jurisdiction over 
this problem of over-the-road per diem 
for postal workers, and will continue to 
exercise that jurisdiction in the future? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I hardly believe so. 
Any change in jurisdiction would neces- 
sitate a change in House rules. I do not 
believe anyone intended a change in ju- 
risdiction. And, as the gentleman knows, 
our committee somewhat reluctantly as- 
sumed this burden. It did it with the sole 
idea of correcting a longstanding in- 
equity. I am sure that the gentleman 
from Ohio knows well that we did not in- 
tend to carve out for ourselves any other 
areas of jurisdiction. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am happy to 
have that made clear from the Govern- 
ment Operations Commitiee’s side of 
the committee jurisdictional problem, 
but I am not sure whether from the side 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service it has been made clear. 

As the gentleman from New York 
knows, at least from my standpoint, I 
felt emphatically that the Committee on 
Government Operations had no expertise 
in this matter. For whatever reasons, and 
they were not ever made fully clear, our 
committee got the responsibility for this 
legislation. And, for whatever reasons 
again not fully made clear, this legisla- 
tion could not get through the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service at 
this time. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. If the gentleman 
would yield again, I believe it should be 
genuinely clear that there was an exist- 
ing inequity since 1955. The committee 
acted on the merits of this matter, and 
I believe we did it knowing that we had 
straightened out the jurisdictional prob- 
lems, and had the approval of the chair- 
man of another committee in the House, 
and we did what was right for the people 
involved. 

I believe we assumed a burden and an 
obligation that we deemed necessary. But 
we did it with a high degree of responsi- 
bility, as a matter of fact, it meant 5 days 
of hearings, it meant extra discussion, 
and it meant listening to additional wit- 
nesses. Frankly, I believe that our com- 
mittee deserves some sense of commen- 
dation for participating. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If I interpret the 
letter from the chairman of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee cor- 
rectly, the inference I would have to draw 
from that is that the Government Opera- 
tions Committee had more time to con- 
sider this matter than did the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. Ap- 
parently the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee was very much tied up in 
legislation to which this particular ques- 
tion was not germane. But I am a little 
confused by that because I understood 
that they were discussing at that time 
pay legislation for Post Office employees, 
and it would seem to me that the emolu- 
ments or additional allowances that a 
Post Office employee would receive would 
be appropriate to his pay status. Do I 
misinterpret the letter? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. It would be pre- 
sumptuous of me to add any interpreta- 
tion to the statement of the chairman 
of the committee. I do not know any 
more about it than does the distin- 
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guished gentleman from Ohio. All I know 
is what I have said three times so far, 
that we were dealing with a problem 
that was related to our principal con- 
cern. It was the first chance in 15 years 
that any committee of the Congress was 
willing to take the time and a sense of 
responsibility to act in a long-inequita- 
ble situation. 

Very frankly, I think Chairman Daw- 
son and Chairman BLATNIK deserve high 
marks for their willingness to take the 
time and effort to act. 

So far as the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee is concerned, I am 
told that there are two different sub- 
committees that would ha&dle this mat- 
ter. One would handle the pay; another 
would handle the matter concerned in 
this legislation. As the gentleman well 
knows, it was while we were holding 
hearings on this bill that the employees 
of the Post Office, who felt perhaps left 
out or neglected as a result of events, 
came to our subcommittee and we agreed 
to assume some sense of responsibility. 

As the gentleman well knows, I found 
great fault in the hearings with the Post 
Office Department itself and with the 
postal unions for not being more ag- 
gressive through the years in represent- 
ing their people and doing what was 
right. This was a responsibility and an 
obligation that we assumed with much 
reluctance, but nevertheless we thought 
we were doing right by employees of the 
Federal Government which we all here 
in this House have some responsibility 
for. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would agree 
with the gentleman with reference to 
the subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee deserving high marks, if the assump- 
tion can be made that our committee has 
more expertise in this field than does the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
But I think, on the face of it, some 
doubt must be cast on that conclusion. 
So the only other conclusion I can come 
to is that our subcommittee and the full 
Committee on Government Operations 
apparently had more time for considera- 
tion of this matter than did the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I do not think 
it is fair to assume that we have more 
expertise. The gentleman knows that un- 
der the formula we have used through 
the years, the mobile postal employees 
would receive three-quarters of what- 
ever other Federal employees are receiv- 
ing for subsistence. It did not take a great 
deal of particular expertise to calculate 
75 percent of $20 and come up with $15. 

As the gentleman well knows, that $15 
is a maximum figure, subject to the pro- 
mulgation of regulations by the Postal 
Department which will cover individual 
employees, individual situations, and all 
the circumstances necessary to enable 
that Department to operate. 

I began with the same premise that the 
gentleman began with, that we needed to 
spend weeks or months in gaining some 
special expertise in how these mobile 
unit operations would be affected. But 
when I became aware that all you have 
to do is to take 75 percent of $20, I aban- 
doned that sense of yearning to learn 
everything about the postal service. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Let me point out 
that everyone has conceded that the in- 
crease in general civil service employee 
travel allowances was jumped by 25 per- 
cent in this legislation over existing fig- 
ures that were originally set in 1961. In 
the case of the postal workers—what 
year does that go back to? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, To 1955. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. We do have a 
difference in years here between 1961 and 
1955, so the extrapolation does not neces- 
sarily follow. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. That is why there is 
a higher proportional interest than for 
other Government employees. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
record ought to show the Government 
Operations Committee rather unwilling- 
ly, but nevertheless happily, invaded the 
jurisdiction of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not want to comment on that statement. 
I do not think there is anything happy 
about our action at all. Maybe the chair- 
man of the subcommittee can show more 
unhappiness than I do, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I will be happy to yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, the ques- 
tion is, Why do we raise this fuss about 
so very little? We were already consider- 
ing the per diem increase of the large 
majority of the civil service workers. 
While engaged in considering this pos- 
sible increase, there was a related mat- 
ter of the much smaller group of mobile 
postal workers and the three court 
judges. So there is no burden to include 
them. We did not inject ourselves into 
the matter. We were asked by the union 
representatives and the judges to include 
them during our considerations, but at 
that time, as we always do, we both ver- 
bally and in writing checked with the 
chairman of both the Armed Services 
Committee and the Postal Committee, 
which is made quite clear by the report. 

The gentleman from New York read 
the letter from the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dutsxr], chairman of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
indicating that he did check this matter 
with the subcommittee chairman, the 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. UDALL], 
who would have jurisdiction here. He 
saree with me that there is no objec- 

on. 

Later on, on March 25, in a letter, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Dutsx1], 
after our committee report came out, 
which is the report now before us, Report 
No. 1144—and I want to read a pertinent 
part of that—the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dutsxr] writes to me as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Executive 
and Legislative Reorganization: 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have read with care- 


ful attention House Report No, 1144, to ac- 
company H.R. 13738— 


Which is now before us— 


I find nothing in the report or additional 
viows to alter the comments contained in the 
letter I sent you on September 29, 1967, 
which is printed at page 6 of the report. 
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Moreover, it is my personal conviction that 
the adjustment made by section 3 of H.R. 
13738 is not only fully warranted but is long 
overdue, 


There is certainly no intent of intru- 
sion, but one of cooperation, and it 
worked to the mutual satisfaction of all 
parties—the other legislative committees, 
the employees concerned, and the re- 
spective unions which approved, and the 
respective agencies, such as the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Post Office De- 
partment. So there is no problem what- 
scever on this. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the comments of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. I concur with him, 
our committee did not inject itself into 
this matter, but it was injected into it. 

I would like to point out in conclusion 
another factor established by this legis- 
lation. This does represent a graphic 
evidence of the degree of inflation that 
the Great Society has brought on us in 
this country. In a period of 8 years it has 
been necessary for us to increase the per 
diem allowances by approximately 25 
percent and in a period of 14 years to in- 
crease those allowances in the case of 
particular kinds of postal workers by a 
rate of 66 percent. I shudder for the av- 
erage American citizen who must pay his 
own bills in addition to these, and who 
does not have the Government to pay 
his bills for him. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support the legislation which we 
are now considering. The increase in 
the allowable per diem rate for traveling 
Government employees conducting the 
public’s business needs to be raised and 
I believe this bill provides a rational 
means to this end. 

Even though H.R. 13738 will cost the 
Federal Government additional money 
at a time when a concerted effort is 
being made to cut back expenditures 
wherever possible, I believe that this 
bill must be passed because our devoted 
and highly qualified Federal employees 
will be greatly hampered in performing 
their duties if it is not. 

Employees in the private sector of the 
economy have expense allowances and 
are reimbursed for their per diem ex- 
penses on business trips almost to the 
penny. The amounts of reimbursement 
that they receive have been increasing 
along with the cost of living in general 
and rising prices in particular. Yet, our 
Federal employees are still receiving the 
same per diem rate which was authorized 
in 1961. 

In hearings on H.R. 13738, the com- 
mittee found incontrovertible evidence 
that necessary expenses incident to 
Official travel by Government employees 
have broken well through the levels 
set by the 1961 legislation. If we 
refuse to look at the evidence and recog- 
nize that action needs to be taken, we 
in effect would be requiring Federal em- 
ployees traveling on official business to 
pay a portion of their expenses out of 
their own pockets. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
the results of a study it made of employee 
travel experiences indicated that 51.3 
percent of those reporting were under 
circumstances where the cost of hotels, 
meals, and miscellaneous expenses was 
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more than $16 a day. The average daily 
subsistence expense for this group was 
$19.21. To make this average, of course, 
a number of these travelers exceeded 
this figure. It is clear in view of this 
study, from other data which personal 
experience relates, and from data pre- 
sented to the committee during its con- 
sideration of H.R. 13578, that the present 
rate of $16 per day is inadequate and that 
the $20 provided by this bill is a con- 
servative maximum. 

Therefore, I urge all my colleagues to 
join with me in supporting H.R. 13738. 
It is the least we can do. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 


read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 13738 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 5702 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “$16” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$20”, by striking out “$30” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$35”, and by 
striking out “$10” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$15”. 

Sec. 2. Section 5703 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “$16” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$20”, by striking 
out “$30” and inserting in lieu thereof “$35”, 
and by striking out “$10” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$15”. 

Sec, 3. Section 3581(d) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“$9” and inserting in lieu thereof “$15”. 

Sec. 4. The last sentence of section 867 (a) 
(1) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: “Upon his cer- 
ee each judge, while attending court, 

official business outside the 
District of Columbia, is entitled to be paid 
all necessary traveling expenses and allow- 
ances as provided for each Justice or judge 
of the United States under section 456 of 
title 28.”. 


Mr. ERLENBORN (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered as 
read, printed in the Record, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the sponsor of this legislation or the 
committee chairman several questions 
pertinent to travel expenses of Govern- 
ment employees. 

While I am aware this bill does not 
touch the item specifically, the act it 
amends is concerned with travel ex- 
penses of Government employees and in 
our time much of this travel expense has 
been in the form of air transportation. 

Can the gentleman tell me whether 
Government employees as a rule travel 
tourist or first class when traveling at 
Government expense? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. As the gentleman 
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well knows, travel of Federal employees 
is covered by regulations of the execu- 
tive branch. 

My understanding is that Federal em- 
ployees generally travel tourist class, as 
do Members of Congress in similar situ- 
ations. I am searching my memory, and 
I know of no situation of official travel 
approved where an employee was travel- 
ing first class. I am sure there have been 
exceptions, when space was not avail- 
able. I believe the intention of the ex- 
ecutive branch is that all employees 
should travel tourist or the cheapest way 
possible. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I am sure the gen- 
tleman would agree this would doubtless 
be the sense of Congress in this matter. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I believe it has 
been. The Congress itself has imposed 
this type of restriction on its own travel. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, On page 3 of the re- 
port we find the statement: 

To refuse to recognize this fact would 
mean that the Congress would require Fed- 
eral employees who travel on official business 


to pay a portion of their expenses out of their 
own pockets. 


Is it not the case that Members of 
Congress on many trips each year do in 
fact pay their entire expenses out of 
their own pockets? I am not saying Fed- 
eral employees should do the same, but 
would the gentleman not say this is 
correct? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I am sure it is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I simply wanted to point out, first, 
that when Federal employees are travel- 
ing at Federal expense surely it should 
be by tourist class in all cases when this 
is possible; and, second, while it is by all 
means not fair that Federal employees 
should pay their expenses out of their 
own pockets and their expenses should 
be covered by the Government, the same 
might reasonably apply to Members of 
Congress in their official travel. 

I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. AnnuNnziIo, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 13738) to increase the 
maximum rate of per diem allowance for 
employees of the Government traveling 
on official business, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 
1112, he reported the bill back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
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is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 289, nays 65, not voting 79, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 101] 


YEAS—289 

Adair top Michel 
Adams Minish 
Addabbo Tord. Gerald R. Mink 
Albert Ford Minshall 
Anderson, III William D. 
Anderson Fountain Monagan 

Tenn. Fraser Morris, N. Mex 
Andrews, Frelinghuysen Morse, Mass 

N. Dak. Priedel Mosher 
Annunzio Fulton, Pa, Moss 
Ashley Fuqua Murphy, II 
Aspinall Gallagher Myers 
Bates Garmatz Natcher 
Bell Gettys Nedzi 
Bennett Giaimo Nelsen 
Bevill Gilbert O'Hara, Ill 
Bingham Gonzalez O'Hara, Mich. 
Blanton Goodling Isen 
Blatnik Griffin O'Neill, Mass 

Griffiths an 

Boland Gude Patman 
Bolling Halleck Patten 
Bolton Halpern Pelly 
Brademas Hamilton Pepper 
Brasco Hanley Perkins 
Brinkley Hanna Pettis 
Brock Philbin 
Brooks Harrison Pirnie 
Broomfield Hathaway Poage 
Brotzman wkins Podell 
Brown, Calif Pollock 
Brown, Mich. Hébert Pool 
Brown, Ohio Hechler, W. Va. Price, III 
Broyhill, N.C. Helstoski e 
Broyhill, Va. Henderson Quillen 
Buchanan Herlong Railsback 
Burke, Fla. Hicks Ran 
Burke, Mass Holifield Rarick 
Burton, Calif. Horton Rees 
Burton, Utah Hosmer Reuss 
B Howard Rhodes, Ariz. 
Button Hull Rhodes, Pa. 
Cabell Hungate Riegle 
Cahill Hunt Rivers 
Carey Ichord Roberts 
Carter Jarman Robison 
Casey Joelson Rodino 
Cederberg Johnson, Pa. Rogers, Colo. 
Celler Jonas Rogers, Fla. 
Chamberlain Jones, Ala. Ronan 
Clancy Jones, Mo Rooney, N. Y 
Clausen, Karth Rosenthal 

Don H. Kastenmeier Rostenkowski 
Clawson, Del Kazen Roudebush 
Cleveland Kee Roush 
Cohelan Keith Rumsfeld 
Conte Kirwan Ryan 
Conyers Kluczynski St Germain 
Corman Kornegay St. Onge 
Cowger Kupferman Sandman 
Culver Schneebeli 
Cunningham Schweiker 
Daddario Landrum Schwengel 
Daniels Latta Scott 
Davis, Ga. Leggett Shipley 
Davis, Wis. Lennon Shriver 
Dawson Lipscomb Sikes 
de la Garza Lloyd Sisk 
Dellenback Long, La. Slack 
Derwinski Long, Md Smith, Calif. 
Dickinson McC: Smith, Iowa 
Dole McClory Smith, N.Y. 
Donohue McCloskey Smith, Okla. 
Dow McClure Springer 
Downing McCulloch Stafford 
Dulski cDade 
Dwyer McDonald, Stanton 
Edmondson Mich. Steed 
Edwards, Ala. Macdonald, Steiger, Wis. 
Edwards, La. . tton 
3 MacGregor Sullivan 

en 

Evans, Colo. Madden Talcott 
Everett Mathias, Calif. Taylor 
Evins, Tenn Mathias,Md. Teague, Calif 
Farbstein Matsunaga Teague, Tex. 
Fascell May Tenzer 
Findley Mayne ‘Thompson, Ga. 
Fino Meeds Thompson, N.J. 
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Thomson, Wis, Whalen Wyatt 
Tiernan te Wydler 
Udall Whitener Wyman 
Ullman Whitten Yates 
Van Deerlin Widnall Young 
Vander Jagt Wiggins Zablocki 
Waggonner Williams, Pa Zion 
Wampler Ulis Zwach 
Watson Winn 
Watts Wright 
NAYS—65 
Abbitt Hammer- Ottinger 
Abernethy t Pike 
Arends Harsha Poff 
Ashbrook Hutchinson Price, Tex. 
Baring King, N.Y. Pryor 
Berry Kuykendall Pucinski 
Betts yl Reid, III. 
Colmer ngen Reid, N.Y. 
Conable Lukens Reifel 
Cramer McEwen Ruppe 
Curtis McMillan Satterfield 
Denney Mahon Schadeberg 
Devine Marsh Scherle 
Duncan Martin Skubitz 
Flynt Meskill Snyder 
Fulton, Tenn. Miller, Ohio Steiger, Ariz 
Gardner Mills Stuckey 
Gathings Montgomery Tuck 
Moore Utt 
Grover Nichols Vigorito 
Haley O’Konski Wolff 
Hall O'Neal, Ga. Wylie 
NOT VOTING—79 

Andrews, Ala. Feighan Moorhead 
Ashmore Fi Morgan 
Ayres Galifianakis Morton 
Barrett Gibbons Murphy, N Y 
Battin Goodell ix 
Belcher Gray Pickle 
Biester Green, Oreg. Purcell 
Blackburn Green, Pa. Reinecke 
Bow Gubser Resnick 
Bray Gurney Rooney, Pa 
Burleson Hagan th 
Byrne, Pa Hansen, Idaho Roybal 
Byrnes, Wis. „Wash. Saylor 
Clark Harvey Scheuer 
Collier Heckler, Mass. Selden 
Corbett Holland Stephens 
Delaney Irwin Stubblefield 
Dent Jacobs Tunney 
Diggs Johnson, Calif. Vanik 
Dingell Jones, N.C, Waldie 
Dorn Karsten Walker 
Dowdy Kelly Watkins 

t King, Calif, Whalley 
Edwards, Calif. Kleppe Wilson, Bob 
Eilberg McFall Wilson, 
Eshleman Mailliard Charles H 
Fallon Miller, Calif. 

So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 

pairs: 


Mr. Fallon with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Corbett. 

Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr, Delaney with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr, Saylor. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr, Clark with Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama with Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Burleson with Mrs. Heckler of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr, Dingell with Mr. Kleppe. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Eilberg with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Watkins. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Eshleman. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Collier. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Roth. 

Mr. Hagan with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Biester. 


Mr, Diggs with Mr. Resnick. 
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Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. 


Nix with Mr. Edwards of California. 
Irwin with Mr. Johnson of California. 
Jacobs with Mr. Miller of California. 
Karsten with Mr. Moorhead. 

Murphy of New York with Mr. Roybal. 
Pickle with Mr. Scheuer. 

. Stephens with Mr. Vanik. 

Tunney with Mr. Walker. 

. Stubblefield with Mr. Waldie. 

. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Selden. 


Messrs. SCHADEBERG, SKUBITZ, 
and GROVER changed their votes from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RRREERRBEE 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


PELLY SUPPORTS ICC EXAMINER ON 
IMPROVED TRAIN TRAVEL 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requeest of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I highly 
commend and concur with Interstate 
Commerce Commission Examiner John 
S. Messer for his recommendation that 
railroads should provide better quality of 
service for passenger train travelers. 

As a regular passenger who has trav- 
eled on the railroads for many years, I 
can give witness to the conditions Mr. 
Messer found to exist in his investigation, 
although there are a few notable excep- 
tions which give excellent service to their 
customers. 

Mr. Speaker, I talk to the crew mem- 
bers and I talk to the passengers, and I 
hear the same story. Top level manage- 
ment of the railroads has lost communi- 
cation with the traveler and has no ap- 
parent desire to restore it. As a result, the 
mood that exists on the train is one of 
despair. It is evident that most railroad 
management wants to discontinue and 
abandon this branch of the business, 

In January of this year, a prominent 
Canadian, Dr. O. M. Solandt, formerly 
the top official of the Canadian National 
Railway, was asked by a member of the 
House Science and Astronautics Commit- 
tee to explain the success of Canadian 
railroads as against the inability of 
American railroads to operate passenger 
service profitably. 

Dr. Solandt said he believed Canadian 
train service came to be what it is because 
of the application of sophisticated sci- 
ence, for one thing, but above all, “on the 
Canadian National Railway, the passen- 
ger is made to feel that he is wanted.” 
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Mr. Speaker, I urge management of 
America’s railroads to adopt this phi- 
losophy. While the top officials of this Na- 
tion’s railroads are being whisked from 
one location to another aboard their ex- 
ecutive jets, passenger travel on their 
own lines is deteriorating with equal 
speed 


Responsibility must be demonstrated; 
responsibility to the crews, to the towns 
and communities the railroads have built 
through the years, and to the public and 
the Nation at large. 

The United States must have fast, fre- 
quent and low-cost rail passenger sery- 
ice, both long and short hauls, both com- 
muter and sleeper service. 

If private imagination, courage, and re- 
sourcefulness will not provide for the 
needs of our Nation, then government 
will have to take over. If this were to 
occur, it would be a sorry day in the 
history of America. 


DOUBLE STANDARD IN THE 
OLYMPICS 


Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that everyone in this 
Chamber is aware of the decision by 
the executive board of the International 
Olympic Committee calling for with- 
drawal by the IOC of its invitation to 
South Africa to compete in the summer 
games in Mexico. 

News accounts state that the with- 
drawal of the invitation is almost cer- 
tain and, in fact, may be official before 
my remarks even appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I see here a double stand- 
ard with one set of rules apparently for 
South Africa and another for a number 
of other countries, particularly Soviet 
Russia. 

After the IOC voted at Grenoble to in- 
vite South Africa, the Afro-Asian bloc 
and Soviet Russia immediately threat- 
ened a boycott of the games if the invi- 
tation was not withdrawn. Now the IOC, 
at the point of a blackmail gun, is re- 
versing itself. 

The board’s decision was not based 
upon rules infractions, according to 
Avery Brundage, the IOC president, 
but upon political considerations—the 
threatened boycott being the principal 
one. 

The opposition of the Afro-Asian bloc 
and Russia is based solely upon the in- 
ternal politics of South Africa. Mr. 
Brundage is quoted as saying the IOC 
has always kept out of such matters. 

If internal politics is to bar South 
Africa from participation in the summer 
Olympics, then it should also bar Russia. 

Is Russia’s long record of persecution 
of members of the Jewish religion less 
obnoxious than South Africa’s policy to- 
ward its black people? 

Must we deduce from this double 
standard that it is somehow all right to 
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carry out a systematic strangulation of 
Jewish religion, culture, and communal 
living in Russia? Is the Russian Jew a 
nonperson whose plight is of no concern 
to those worried about the black South 
African? 

To say the very least, I think this ap- 
plication of a double standard is the 
sheerest hypocrisy. 

Political considerations should not 
play a part in athletic competition—but 
if such considerations determine South 
Africa’s eligibility, they should also de- 
termine that of Russia. If the IOC de- 
cides South Africa is to be barred from 
the Olympics because of its policy toward 
its black people, it should also bar Soviet 
Russia because of Russia’s brutal physi- 
cal and spiritual persecution of the Jews. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S DECISION 
WINS PRAISE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, all Amer- 
ica was dumbfounded at President John- 
son’s decision to withdraw from the Pres- 
idential race in order to advance the 
cause of national unity and world peace. 
Now, thoughtful reaction is coming in, 
and it is almost unanimous that Lyndon 
Johnson has placed the national interest 
completely above any personal interests. 
I should like to quote some comments on 
the President’s decision, from newspapers 
all over the country. 

From a letter in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer: 

His latest overture to Hanol to stop the 
bombing in the north to enable peace talks to 
begin, in addition to announcing his with- 
drawal from the Presidential race, is truly an 
indication of his sincere effort to bring the 
horrible war to an end. 


An editorial from the Catholic Tran- 
script: 


This is a brave act. It is unselfish. It is 
patriotic. It has an aura of nobility. 


An editorial from the Gilmer Mirror, 
Gilmer, Tex.: 


Lyndon Johnson, it has truly been said, is 
sacrificing further political life for himself in 
order to honorably conclude this conflict. 


An editorial from the Los Angeles 
Times: 

President Johnson’s decision to sacrifice 
himself on the altar of peace and national 
unity is an act of statesmanship which en- 
titles him to the American people’s deepest 
sympathy and respect. 


An editorial from the Boston Herald 
Traveler: 


Thus, the unity of which Mr. Johnson 
spoke when he announced that he would not 
seek reelection may be unity not only within 
the United States but within the Atlantic 
alliance and much of the non-Communist 
world. 


An editorial from the Chicago Sun 
Times: 


President Johnson’s efforts to induce North 
Vietnam to talk have apparently borne fruit. 
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From a letter in the Boston Sunday 
Globe: 


We have become a nation of armchair ex- 
perts. Please let us remember those words on 
which the survival of our country depends, 
“United we stand, divided we fall!” 


An editorial in the Paris News, Paris, 
Tex.: 


President Johnson’s great personal sacrifice 
has removed the Vietnam war from politics. 
He has served notice on his opponents that 
the time for easy criticism is at an end. 


From an editorial in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel: 


Now that President Johnson has abdicated, 
the smear artists are going to have to find 
someone new to pick on, 


I insert the full texts of these editorials 
and letters in the Recor at this point: 


[From the Plain Dealer, Apr. 8, 1968] 
L. B. J, SINCERE 


Regardless of what side of the political 
fence you are on, you will have to admit 
President Johnson has explored all possibil- 
ities for an honorable peace settlement in 
Vietnam. His latest overture to Hanoi to stop 
the bombing in the north to enable peace 
talks to begin, in addition to announcing his 
withdrawal from the presidential race, is 
truly an indication of his sincere effort to 
bring the horrible war to an end... The 
Congressional Record listed 27 separate at- 
tempts by President Johnson and others to 
bring the war to a successful conclusion 
through peace negotiations with the North. 

An address by Rep. Roman C. Pucinski, 
D-Ill., gave the true story of the President's 
search for peace. He said, President John- 
son has exemplified the highest tradition of 
our Republic by holding in one hand the 
Olive branch of peace and in the other an 
arrow to curb those who would seek to de- 
stroy us, 

I believe this country should now rally be- 
hind the President and help bring this war 
to a successful, victorious conclusion. Vic- 
tory does not come in surrender. The con- 
clusion of this war can only be brought about 
when both sides agree to sit down at the 
negotiating table 

JOHN M. KALLMAN. 

PARMA. 


[From the Catholic Transcript, Apr. 5, 1968] 
A STANDARD Has BEEN SET UP 


Lyndon Johnson will leave the Presidency 
on January 20, 1969. This can be the only 
meaning of his declaration last Sunday night. 
It set off burst after burst of speculation. 
Some had to do with the campaign and the 
election. Could Mr. Johnson be drafted for 
another term? How would the fortunes of 
other Democratic candidates, declared and 
undeclared, be affected? Would there be a 
shattering of the Democratic party? What 
would be the effect on the Republicans’ 
choice of a nominee? Were the Republicans’ 
chances now improved? Some of the specula- 
tion bore on the war. Would the President's 
withdrawal speed or slow Hanoi’s acceptance 
of the invitation to negotiate? Some of it 
was concerned with the impact on the United 
States’ standing in the world, some with the 
consequences to the administration’s do- 
mestic program. In any case, it was all frantic 
guess-work. 

The more that was indulged in, the more 
the main point was missed. This complex, 
unreadable man had done something daz- 
zlingly simple. He had put the good of the 
nation above his own interests, his own 
pride, his own power. He had the 
disturbed and divided condition of the coun- 
try. He had acknowledged the brutal fact 
that disturbance and division stemmed in 
large measure from reaction to himself and 
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his policy. In order to help calm disturbance 

and heal division, he had chosen to step 

down. 
This is a brave act. 

patriotic. It has an aura of nobility. Many 

refuse to endorse such an assessment. They 

see Mr. Johnson as a man of infinite craft 


y 
been ambiguous in the past. But at this 
moment he was direct and unmistakable. 
We feel that time will make clear the great 
virtue informing his decision. It deserves 
more praise than can be paid it now. 

What is more important now is insistence 
on the standard which it sets for debate and 
decision in this country in tħis fateful year. 

The first who must observe it with the ut- 
most care are the politicians, especially all 
candidates for a presidential nomination. 
There is much talk of the new politics, 
This is said to represent a decisive break 
with the old, with maneuvers and deals 
aimed at crude partisan advantage, with ma- 
chinery and machination, with sharks and 
shysters, with bosses and blather. It concen- 
trates on ideals, principles, rational discourse 
on real issues, intelligent choice, responsible 
performance by the informed citizen and the 
conscientious office-holder. 

Certainly the new politics, should it pre- 
vail, will far fall short of perfection in every 
respect: politics will not be sinless so long 
as men are sinful. Certainly the old poli- 
ticlans will not eagerly or easily abandon 
their old calculations and contrivances. But 
there is a change already. Anyone alert to 
the present atmosphere that this is 
so. And the change will proceed. 

Every man who comes before the people in 
1968 and asks their support for the highest 
office, must reckon with the change. It is 
desirable that all presidential aspirants do so 
out of conviction. Anyone who fakes com- 
pliance will be detected and discarded. The 
stage is set for something finer and more 
exigent than what has been tolerated in the 
past, and the person who expects to win by 
tricks and trimming will find himself run 
off the stage. 

But Mr. Johnson’s example is not for presi- 
dential candidates only. It is to be heeded by 
all who are prominent in the various conten- 
tions occurring in our society. They, like him, 
must put first what is of vital moment to the 
country, and put aside what is not, 

Thus, the leaders in the quest for racial 
justice must rigorously examine themselves 
as to motives and methods. What they seek 
is good, but is every incentive, and every 
means? Are they in any degree prompted by 
personal ambition, lust for power, vengeance? 
Have they dispassionately considered the up- 
shot of the course they advocate, the vio- 
lence they may trigger, the disaffection they 
may breed, the peril in which they may 
plunge the nation? What they say and do 
must be governed by the capital considera- 
tion of the common good. No less must those 
who bide the Negro wait, scrutinize their 
own case, their own motivation, and the 
likely result of their stance and utterance. 

Mr. Johnson has cleared the air. It had 
been muggy, oppressive, ominous, It had been 
thick and ugly. A few electrifying words have 
changed that. But for how long? We believe 
that, as what has happened comes home to 
the people, they will insist that all who 
would lead in the public business and in the 
social struggle must conform to the stand- 
ard he has now set. 


[From the Gilmer Mirror, Apr. 4, 1968] 
THE SUPREME GESTURE 

President Lyndon B. Johnson took the of- 
fice of US President, the most awesome job 
in the world today, out of partisan politics by 
his unexpected action Sunday night. He said 
he would not seek re-election but would serve 
out his term seeking peace. 

We believe Lyndon Johnson added greatly 
to his already won place in US history by this. 
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With 37 years of national service from Con- 

to President behind him, what 
more could a people ask of such a man? And 
in the four and half years he has served as 
President, he has done more toward general 
progress of the American people than any 
other president in the same length of service 
time. 

More important, however, is the fact that 
by not becoming a candidate, in this critical 
year of the Vietnam conflict, President John- 
son can negotiate without partisan suspicion 
and attacks upon his every gesture and over- 
ture. He will speak only as the President of 
the United States and North Vietnam 
must know he speaks for a united nation 
in this issue. 

“Let men know that a strong vigilant 
America stands ready to seek an honorable 
peace but ready to defend an honored cause, 
whatever the price, whatever the burden or 
sacrifice . . . he declared. 

It is the best way possible that 1968 can 
see an end to the horrible violence and sense- 
less slaughter in that tiny faraway nation, 
which has more than a half million of our 
young men engaged in armed combat. 

Lyndon Johnson, it had truly been said, is 

further political life for himself, 
in order to honorably conclude this conflict. 
What better way can be shown how much 
America appreciates this but by all of us 
uniting behind him now and in the months 
ahead, in this most important world task, 
world peace. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 2, 1968] 
THE PRESDENT’S DECISION 


President Johnson’s decision to sacrifice 
himself on the altar of peace and national 
unity is an act of statesmanship which en- 
titles him to the American people’s deepest 
sympathy and respect. 

In a year which has seen so many sur- 
prises, the possibility of a “draft Johnson” 
movement cannot be totally excluded, of 
course. 

But, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that Mr. Johnson meant exactly what he 
said Sunday night: “I shall not seek, and I 
will not accept, the nomination of my party 
for another term as your President.” 

The bombshell disclosure was coupled 
with an announcement that the United 
States will suspend the bombing of all but a 
small area of North Vietnam in an effort to 
get Hanoi to the peace table. 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, a 
Vietnam critic, called the President’s speech 
“the greatest of his career.” He added that 
Mr. Johnson took the step because he did 
not want to worsen “the divisiveness within 
the nation.” 

Another outspoken Dove, Sen. Frank 
Church (D-Idaho), said the President is 
“making the supreme political sacrifice in 
order to further strengthen his search for 

r 

It is not easy for any man to voluntarily 
relinquish the world’s most powerful and 
magnificent pulpit—especially when, by 
using the political leverage inherent in the 
office, he might have remained four more 
years. 

For Mr. Johnson, the decision must have 
been doubly hard because the obvious po- 
litical beneficiary is Sen. Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, who ranks far down the President’s 
list of favorite people. 

There is a troubling question, of course, 
whether President Johnson’s double-bar- 
reled move will achieve the results intended. 

As a lame duck President, his power and 
influence with Congress could be dangerous- 
ly eroded—making it difficult to get a sen- 
sible combination of tax increases and spend- 
ing cuts, for example. It is also possible that 
Hanoi may be more inclined than ever to 
wait for the results of the U.S. presidential 
contest. 

A lot depends upon the conduct and out- 
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come of this year’s presidential contest, 
which has suddenly become a very different 
horse race. 

Kennedy must now be considered the 
front-runner for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. Sen. Eugene McCarthy's supporters 
have taken heart, and Vice President 
Humphrey is widely expected to get into the 
race. 


On the Republican side, Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller is suddenly under new pressures 
to challenge Richard Nixon for the GOP 
nomination. 

More importantly, the context of the cam- 
paign has been drastically altered—probably 
for the better. 

In one stroke, Lyndon Johnson has re- 
moved himself—and his alleged failings of 
policy and personality—as a major issue. The 
campaign dialogue should now move on to 
more constructive ground. 

And, if Hanoi fails to respond to the 
bombing halt, the candidates will be forced 
to move from glib generalities to a more 
practical confrontation with the difficulties 
of making peace with an adversary who 
seems interested only in our defeat and 
humiliation. 

[From the Boston Herald Traveler, Apr. 5, 

1968] 
MOMENTUM OF OPINION 


President Johnson’s initiative in restrict- 
ing the bombing of Vietnam—an initiative 
that induced Hanoi to agree to talks with 
American representatives—has transformed 
public opinion both at home and abroad, 
and thereby added impetus to the pursuit of 
a peaceful resolution of the war. 

For the first time in several years official 
and public opinion in European and neutral- 
ist countries seems to support President 
Johnson’s method of effecting talks with the 
North Vietnamese. Thus the unity of which 
Mr. Johnson spoke when he announced that 
he would not seek reelection may be unity 
not only within the United States but within 
the Atlantic alliance and much of the non- 
Communist world. 

A great deal of previously harsh anti- 
American sentiment has been at least tem- 
porarily reversed by the President’s actions. 
The prime minister of Sweden has com- 
mended Mr. Johnson’s steps, the Italian 
press has praised the President and even 
Charles de Gaulle, one of the severest critics 
of U.S. involvement in Vietnam, has lauded 
the President’s decision as “an act of reason 
and political courage.” 

Besides suffusing the Johnson administra- 
tion with an unaccustomed sense of friend- 
liness abroad, the change of opinion could 
have an indirect but important influence on 
negotiations, The American position is now 
acceptable to a host of heretofore alienated 
Western leaders and they seem to hold Hanoi 
responsible for a suitable response. They 
seem also likely to put the uncertain pressure 
of world opinion on the Soviet Union to use 
its sway to usher North Vietnam to the 
conference table. 

[From the Chicago Sun Times, Apr. 9, 1968] 
CHANCE FOR PEACE TALKS IMPROVES 


President Johnson’s efforts to induce 
North Vietnam to talk have apparently borne 
fruit. The President said yesterday that 
Hanoi has been in contact with Washington 
and has agreed to work out a time and place 
for talks. 

Hanoi continues to limit its offer to talk 
to discussion of a U.S. halt to the bombing 
and “other acts of war” as a condition for 
a peace conference. However, Hanoi has gone 
further in this tentative approach than in 
the past by informing its people of the 
prospect of peace talks. It has defied Red 
China, which is urging Hanoi not to talk. 
Russia, on the other hand, scenting a chance 
for propaganda gains as a peacemaker, has 
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applauded Hanoi for making an approach to 
peace talks. 

Even though Hanoi wants to talk only 
on a unilateral basis, once the talks begin 
the possibility of expanding them to move 
toward a mutual de-escalation of the war 
and peace is there. 

If the talks do begin the likelihood is they 
will go on for months and will be both frus- 
trating and bitter. Both sides must be able 
to point to at least a political (or moral) 
victory when the talks are ended. The United 
States faces also the necessity of consider- 
ing the needs and feelings of its allies, to 
say nothing of bringing South Vietnam’s 
leaders around to changing their adamant 
stand on not talking to any Communists 
about anything, be it peace or war. 

As difficult as the talks promise to be the 
effort to begin them should be pursued with 
patience and flexibility. The objective is 
peace. Whatever effort it takes to gain that 
objective must be made. 


[From the Boston Sunday Globe, Apr. 7, 
1968] 


A LITTLE SHAME 


I wonder how many people listening to 
the President last Sunday night got the 
feeling he was talking to you and felt a 
little shame. 

We have become a nation of armchair ex- 
perts. Please let us remember those words 
on which the survival of our country de- 
pends, “United we stand, divided we fall!” 

When we have put personal gain behind 
us and put every thought and effort into 
electing our public, state and national of- 
ficials, please let us stand behind these peo- 
ple chosen by the majority, and get on with 
the job. 

How many of us sitting in our living rooms 
deciding the fate of the war and other awe- 
some matters without the facts, criticizing, 
accomplishing nothing, have been cleaning 
our own house, devoting our time to civic 
matters and responsibility. 

I think the falling off of respect for us as 
a nation from other countries does not come 
from decisions made, but from our own lack 
of respect and the lack of respect we have 
personally shown our own leaders, 

No matter what party or what background 
the President of the United States comes 
from it is a lonely job and an awesome one. 
Who would want it but a dedicated person? 
Please let us keep this in mind when we 
sit back and criticize. 

A letter of thank you from all of us to 
President Johnson would be a good thing, 
whether we think he has made the right de- 
cisions or not. A thank you for bringing this 
home that truly “United we do stand, di- 
vided we fall.” 

Mary HARRINGTON., 

MATTAPAN. 


[From the Paris (Tex.) News, Apr. 7, 1968] 
Criric’s TURN To SPEAK ON VIET SOLUTION 


President Johnson’s great personal sacri- 
fice has removed the Vietnam war from poli- 
tics. He has served notice on his opponents 
that the time for easy criticism is at an end. 

For more than a year, the President has 
been the subject of an unparalleled series 
of attacks. To hear his critics tell it, the 
President has done nothing right. Neither his 
war policies nor his domestic programs have 
pleased them. Too little of this, too much of 
the other, a wrong approach here, a hidden 
motive there—the sniping at this man has 
been relentless and unreasonable. 

Now the President has freed himself—and 
the nation from this disastrous chorus. Now 
those who would be president in his place 
must substitute concrete plans for rhetoric. 
No more will the President and war serve as 
strawmen—now the candidates (and there 
is sure to be a bumper crop of them) will 
have to deal in facts and in plans of action, 
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not in criticism of a man, his motives and his 
conduct without offering alternatives. 

In effect, the President has said to his 
critics, “All right, you say I haven’t done 
the job—then what is it you would have me 
do instead?” The American people will be 
waiting for their answers. 

In a larger sense—the issue of peace in 
Southeast Asia—the President has performed 
a unique service to the country and the 
world, an example of personal sacrifice hardly 
matched in recent history. By his action, the 
President has removed the war from the po- 
litical arena. No longer can candidates run 
merely on opposition to the President's con- 
duct of the war; with the President absent 
as a contender, the day-to-day conduct of 
the war hardly can be a political issue. This 
frees the President’s hand, and makes it 
much easier for him to work toward the goal 
which even his stoutest critics must now con- 
cede is his fondest hope—peace in Vietnam. 

Columnist Drew Pearson, in a recent Texas 
speech, was critical of the President’s conduct 
of the war and less than optimistic about the 
President’s chances for re-election. But he 
made one particularly significant comment: 
“I am convinced President Johnson wants 
peace more than anyone in this country. But 
he can't see his way out. I think President 
Johnson is not the brash person many people 
think he is. I have had many long talks with 
him, and he is very sensitive. I may disagree 
with him, but I respect his sincerity.” 

All the nation, and all the world, must now 
know the depth of that sincerity. It is now 
up to those who would follow him into the 
White House to prove the depth of their own 
character and their own dedication of self- 
less service. 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, Apr. 8, 1968] 
TARGET NEEDED 


Who's next for the mudslingers? Now that 
President Johnson has abdicated, the smear 
artists are going to have to find someone 
new to pick on, 

Following Mr. Johnson's decision not to 
seek renomination, James Rollins, co-chair- 
man with Dr. Benjamin Spock of the Na- 
tional Conference on New Politics, ex- 
pressed disappointment. The militant Negro 
civil rights leader said it ruins plans to dis- 
rupt the Democratic national conyention in 
Chicago. 

“We should be out in the street rejoicing,” 
Rollins said. “But I kind of hate to see it, 
really. As an organizational tool, opposition 
to Johnson was the best thing that ever 
happened to the liberation movement. I 
think in the long run it may hurt us. John- 
son was someone we could rally people 
t” 

It would be an occasion for rejoicing if 
Rollins’ pessimism were warranted. Unfor- 
tunately, it is all too likely that these smear 
artists of the left, who are far and away 
more numerous and effective than they are 
on the right, will soon find a new target. 

Their new target will be anyone who 
stands up and dares to be anti-Communist 
or who is opposed to paying blackmail to 
rioters, 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER OUT- 
LINES CHAIRMAN PATMAN’S OP- 
POSITION TO NEW BANKERS’ 
BONUS BILL 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Tee was no objection. 

ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
ApH 14 issue of the Cleveland Plain 
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Dealer carried an extremely well written 
article by Sanford Watzman, entitled 
“Parman Hounds Bankers’ Lobby.” 

The article discusses the fight that the 
gentleman from Texas, the Honorable 


undertaken to prevent the bankers’ lobby 
from gaining bonus fees in connection 
with guaranteed student loans. 

The article gives particular attention 
to a study of the student guaranteed 
loans conducted by the General Account- 
ing Office. The study clearly upholds 
Chairman Patman’s position that rather 
than losing money on these loans, as has 
been contended by the American Bank- 
ers Association, banks are making a profit 
on the loans. 

I am including a copy of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer article in my remarks be- 
cause it is an excellent compilation of 
Chairman Patman’s continuing fight to 
protect our Nation against higher in- 
terest rates. It follows: 


PatmMan HOUNDS BANKERS’ LOBBY 
(By Sanford Watzman) 


WasHINGTON.—Rep. Wright Patman, the 
lone ranger from Texas, is gunning for the 
bankers’ lobby again, accusing its “hired 
Ebenezer Scrooge” of trying to cash in on 
the government’s college student loan pro- 


The “Scrooge” is dignified Dr. Charles E. 
Walker, executive vice president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. He has asked the 
House and Senate to award banks a special 
fee as an inducement for making student 
loans, 

Patman has been on Walker's trail in both 
chambers, arguing the fee would be a “hid- 
den bankers’ bonus” costing taxpayers tens 
of millions of dollars. But Dr. Walker says 
the banks must at least break even or they 
cannot make the loans. 

Patman is also stalking Treasury Under- 
secretary Joseph W. Barr. He says Barr, with 
a “lack of candor” typical of “some Treasury 
Officials,” is helping the lobby and trying to 
take Dr. Walker off a limb. 

Barr and Dr. Walker have declined com- 
ment. Patman, who heads the and 
currency committee, said he does not ques- 
tion their personal integrity. 

The dispute is over amendments to the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, providing gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans to students, up to 
$1,000 a year. 

Uncle Sam pays a maximum 6% interest 
while the student is in college. After gradu- 
ation, the student repays the principal, 
and during this period the government splits 
the interest charge with the student in most 
cases. 

Dr. Walker’s proposal has backing from 
Barr and Education Commissioner Harold 
Howe. In addition to interest, the Treasury 
would pay the banks a maximum $35 fee 
for each loan, for each annual renewal of 
the loan and again to set it up for repay- 
ment after graduation. 

The administration bill makes the fee pay- 
ments retroactive to last June 1. Patman says 
this would cost the government $15 million. 
He estimates in the next fiscal year the 
Treasury would pay fees totaling $26 million. 

While the proposal is still alive in the Sen- 
ate, Patman appears to have gunned it down 
in the hearing room of a House education 
subcommittee, where he testified. 

That panel decided tentatively last week 
to kill the fee. But it voted, as an alternative, 
to kick up interest to 7%. Patman has not 
been heard from on this point, but the 
bankers’ nemesis is not likely to be happy 
about it. 

In the postgraduation repayment period, 
the student would pay 4% and the govern- 
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ment 3% on the new rate. In a few states 
where usury laws forbid a 7% rate, presum- 
ably the federal law would take precedence. 

This alternative, which would cost the 
students more while perhaps saving the gov- 
ernment some money, reportedly is accept- 
able to proponents of the fee. 

Dr. Walker has insisted banks do not want 
to make full-scale profits, and some have 
taken losses because they want to perform 
public service. 

But the present 6% interest rate is not 
realistic, he adds, because it forces public- 
spirited banks to forego opportunities for 
much more profitable loans if they help the 
students. 

The only reason banks have been partici- 
pating, according to Dr. Walker, is that he 
had spread the word Congress would award 
the $35 fee retroactively. 

Patman has retorted Dr. Walker was pre- 
sumptuous in giving assurances on what 
Congress would do. He charged this was an 
attempt to run Congress. 

Patman says he suspects the reason banks 
are in the student loan business is that they 
have been making money. 

“I have nothing to say against bankers,” 
he testified. “One thing about them, they are 
very sharp . . . and nobody would ever make 
me believe that a banker would. . . make 
a loan not expecting lobbyists . . to get a 
law through in the future.” 

Patman cited a study by Congress’ Gen- 
eral Accounting Office (GAO), which says the 
administration took a position without veri- 
fying data submitted by bankers. 

Checking the data, GAO computed profits 
in cases where the bankers had cited losses. 
GAO added it could not arrive at an opinion 
in the controversy because the program is 
too new and experience under it too limited. 

Patman contends Dr. Walker's unwar- 
Tanted assurances about a retroactive fee 
leave Congress uncertain whether the 6% 
rate is adequate or whether the banks made 
loans out of anticipation of fees. 

Patman testified: “Members stay in Con- 
gress 2, 6 and 10 years . . . but the bankers’ 
lobby has been here 100 years. . and they 
know how to get things through and get 
things done,” 

He said at another point: “If the fee is 
adopted. . . and the bankers association de- 
cides (later) it is not enough money, it will 
be simple for that association to instruct 
its members not to make additional loans 
until the fee is raised. 

“Then we can look for Dr. Walker to put 
on his mask and strap on his gun and hold 
in the name of higher 


Administration concern, as expressed by 
Barr and Howe, is that loans be available to 
all students needing them. 

The program had a shaky start and was 
operating a year ago at only 60% of its 
projected level. But in the last half of 1967 
the number of loans doubled. Patman esti- 
mates 750,000 loans will be made in the next 
fiscal year. 


ILLINOIS SAVINGS AND LOAN AU- 
THORITIES HAMPER SAVINGS IN- 
SURANCE COLLECTION EFFORTS 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation was formed in 1934, not a 
single penny has been lost to depositors 
of insured savings and loan associations. 
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This is truly a remarkable record and 
because of it, the savings and loan indus- 
try has become a highly important mem- 
ber of America’s financial community. 

When a savings and loan has to be 
placed in receivership, FSLIC officials are 
on the spot immediately to begin paying 
off depositors. In most cases, these pay- 
ments begin within 24 hours after a re- 
ceiver is appointed. This practice as- 
sures an orderly payout to depositors and 
prevents panic among the savings and 
loan depositors. 

If the savings and loan that runs into 
trouble is a federally chartered savings 
and loan, the FSLIC is automatically ap- 
pointed as a receiver and if the savings 
and loan is of the State-chartered vari- 
ety, FSLIC is normally appointed as a 
receiver. In fact, in the past 3 years there 
have been only three State-chartered 
savings and loans that have gone into 
receivership and in one of those cases, 
FSLIC was named the receiver. 

Unfortunately, in the two other cases, 
both of which occurred in the State of 
Illinois, Dlinois authorities chose not to 
appoint the FSLIC as a receiver in the 
case of Marshall Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion and Old Reliable Savings & Loan 
Association. 

The problems surroundng the Marshall 
Savings & Loan Assocation would never 
have ocurred had FSLIC been appointed 
as a receiver and if perheps the Illinois 
authorities had been more efficient in su- 
pervising the Marshall Savings & Loan 
Association when its doors were open the 
savings and loan association might never 
have run into trouble. 

However, in April of 1965, Marshall 
Savings & Loan went out of business and 
a receiver was appointed. Within a mat- 
ter of days, the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation had paid out more 
than $83 million to insured savers taking 
assignments in their interest of the assets 
of the association. 

Although litigation has complicated 
the situation, liquidation of assets was 
authorized, subject to court approval, on 
the condition that the proceeds be re- 
tained pending the outcome of the action. 
Despite this, very little progress has been 
made toward liquidation as far as Fed- 
eral authorities can ascertain. As real es- 
tate experts are aware, lengthy liquida- 
tions tend to cause undue depreciation 
in the value of improved properties due 
to vandalism of unoccupied structures 
and to other causes, and generally in- 
crease sharply the cost of the liquidation 
process. Thus, a long liquidation in- 
creases the loss-risk and tends to di- 
minish the funds which will be available 
for payment to the FSLIC and uninsured 
savings account holders after other credi- 
tor obligations have been met. 

The insurance fund of the FSLIC, and 
that of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, form the bulwark of public 
confidence in the institutions in which 
the public entrusts its savings. The 
funds of the FSLIC derive from insur- 
ance premiums paid by member savings 
institutions all over the Nation. All of 
them have a direct financial stake in 
conserving the assets and liquidity of the 
FSLIC. They also have an indirect stake 
in continued public confidence that 
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flows from the FSLIC insurance fund 
and its proper management. 

In a recent address to a savings and 
loan industry group in Chicago, Michael 
Greenebaum, a member of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, found it neces- 
sary to discuss publicly the policy dif- 
ference between the Board and the Illi- 
nois State savings and loan supervisory 
authorities concerning the lack of prog- 
ress made in the liquidation. 

It is obvious to me that State savings 
and loan supervisory authorities as 
well as the Federal authority, must be 
constantly mindful of the vital role 
played by the FSLIC. Each should con- 
duct its affairs in a manner that will 
assure that funds from the FSLIC will be 
returned to it as soon as it is econom- 
ically feasible to do so, and that receiver- 
ships should be conducted in a manner 
to place the least risk of loss on the 
FSLIC. 

In the light of the circumstances, it 
is particularly shortsighted for a State 
authority to conduct a liquidation in a 
manner that seems unconcerned with, or 
ignores, the primary interest of the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration. The FSLIC, as the largest single 
creditor of Marshall by far, should have 
been appointed receiver for the associa- 
tion, as was done in another State where 
a liquidation occurred after the Marshall 
receivership. When two Illinois State- 
chartered commercial banks failed in 
recent years, Illinois State banking au- 
thorities appointed the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation as receiver. The 
failure of the savings and loan super- 
visory authorities in my State to follow 
the same pattern is inexplicable. 

Their attitude is even more inexplic- 
able when one recognizes that it is un- 
fortunate, but true, that Cook County 
has had a large number of problem-case 
savings and loan associations compared 
with the rest of the Nation. These cases 
have been handled by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board and the FSLIC in a 
discreet manner so as to prevent need- 
less public alarm and unnecessary loss 
of public confidence in similar institu- 
tions. There is nothing in the record of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board to 
cause any State supervisory authority to 
embark on a course of action which may 
be adverse to the interests of the FSLIC. 

I would like to state that the problem 
cases in Chicago by no means reflect the 
operations of the savings and loan indus- 
try in that city or in Illinois. On the con- 
trary, my city and State have some of 
the finest run associations in the Nation. 
Their executives are to be commended 
and congratulated for the significant 
contribution they have made in en- 
couraging thrift and homeownership. 
Savings and loan associations provide 
the largest single source of home mort- 
gage financing and the efforts of these 
men have been the principal means by 
which housing conditions have been im- 
proved in Chicago and in Illinois. 

And, so there will be no public mis- 
understanding of this statement, I would 
like to assure the savers in Illinois asso- 
ciations that are federally insured that 
their funds continue to be insured under 
Federal law and the rules and regula- 
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tions of the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. 

Mr. Greenebaum is a distinguished 
citizen of Illinois. He has spent all of his 
business life in Chicago, where he is 
known as a kind, gentle and considerate 
man. He is serving his country in an im- 
portant Federal position. I have the 
privilege of knowing him personally. The 
underlying necessities must have been 
compelling to cause him to speak out 
against a policy being pursued by an of- 
ficial agency of his own State’s adminis- 
tration. 

I would like to join him in urging the 
Illinois State authorities to reconsider 
their policy; to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral savings and loan supervisory au- 
thorities in the best interests of the in- 
dustry in Chicago, in Illinois, and in 
the Nation. 


SOME HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, our 
daily communications media do a mag- 
nificent job of keeping us informed, and 
we owe them much for the valuable serv- 
ice they perform. 

They sometimes do their job too well, 
however, giving us so much information 
about what is happening today, right 
now, that they sometimes obscure the 
long-range view. 

No where is this more true than in the 
news from Vietnam, and particularly in 
the reports of U.S. battle casualties. So 
much has been written about the 
mounting U.S. casualties in Vietnam 
that it has almost passed unnoticed that 
our death rate and wounded rate in Viet- 
nam both are substantially lower than 
in any other war in which the United 
States has been involved. 

An article in the March 30 issue of the 
responsible and authoritative Journal of 
the Armed Forces provides new insight. 
The story provides a detailed breakdown 
of U.S. battle casualties in Vietnam, and 
a comparison of U.S. losses in Vietnam 
with U.S. losses in other wars. The article 
which follows will be of interest to all 
Members and I urge that they read it: 

Tue CASUALTY List: DISTURBING BUT 
DISTORTED 

(By James Hessman and Louis Stockstill) 

Despite growing and disturbing casualty 
lists, members of the U.S. Armed Forces—in 
a very meaningful sense—have been w. 
their grim race with death on the Vietnam 
battlefield. 

No troops in U.S, history have benefited 
from such a high “save rate” as have those 
engaged in the Vietnam conflict. 

The heavy losses of the recent Tet offen- 
sive may temporarily have distorted or ob- 
scured the situation but the fact is that the 
war in Southeast Asia has been waged since 
its inception with a lower death rate and 
lower wounded rate than other wars in which 
the U.S. has been involved. 

Analysis of various official source docu- 
1 on Vietnam battle casualties reveals 
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The U.S. combat death rate in Vietnam is 
less than half that of the Korean War. 

The wounded rate in Vietnam is lower 
than in Korea, and “markedly lower” than 
in WWII. 

The incidence of serious wounds (those 
causing “permanent residual effects”) also 
have been lower in Vietnam than in Korea. 

At the same time, the analysis discloses 
(1) that ground forces have suffered over 
90% of all U.S. battle deaths in Vietnam; 
(2) that, in aircraft accidents/incidents, non- 
combat deaths almost equal combat deaths. 

A compilation of casualty statistics (Table 
A) disclose that the United States had 
suffered 20,096 combat deaths in Vietnam 
as of 16 March 1968, latest date for which 
data was available as THE JOURNAL went to 
press. 

When the number of men who have died 
is combined with the number of men who 
have been injured or wounded in Vietnam, 
the total dead/injured/wounded column adds 
up to 142,113—or some 5,200 more than in 
Korea (Table B). But in Korea there were 
33,629 U.S. battle dead, 13,533 more than in 
Vietnam. 

No comparison with the Korean War can 
be valid, however, unless the casualty rate 
is related to troop strength. Top U.S. strength 
in Korea was 358,735. At latest count there 
were 509,000 U.S. military personnel in Viet- 
nam (333,000 Army; 34,000 Navy; 83,000 Ma- 
rine Corps; and 59,000 AF). This is 150,000 
more than in Korea, 

Thus, it readily can be seen that 13,000 
fewer men have died in Vietnam, despite 
a much higher troop deployment than in 
the earlier conflict. 

Even more meaningful, perhaps is some of 
the information gleaned from statistical stud- 
ies periodically conducted by the Office of 
the Army Surgeon General (OSG). These 
studies have computed the death rate per 
thousand men per year in the combat zone. 

The most recent study shows that, from 
July 1965 through January 1968, deaths in 
Vietnam from all combat causes (Killed in 
action, died of wounds, died while captured 
and declared dead from a missing status) 
“occured at a rate of 19.2 per thousand aver- 
age troop strength per year.” This compares 
“to a rate of 43.2 for Korea and 51.9 for the 
[WWII] European Theater of Operations 
from June 1944 [D-Day] through May 1945.” 

[In the United States in 1966 some 29,500 
Americans died in home accidents. In 1967 
more than 53,000 U.S. citizens died in traffic 
accidents (over 1,000 per week). Some 2,700 
additional Americans (more than 50 per 
week) were killed in firearms accidents. 
About 2,400,000 Americans suffered dis- 
abling injuries,” including 600,000 who suf- 
fered “permanent impairments.”—National 
Safety Council figures.] 

The wounded in Vietnam also have fared 
better than their predecessors who fought in 
earlier wars. 

Touching upon the save-rate, the OSG 
study comments that: “Of the wounded ad- 
mitted to medical treatment facilities, 2.3% 
have died of their wounds. This is slightly 
less than the 2.5% recorded for the Korean 
War, and markedly lower than the 4.5% for 
WWII.” 

The medical save rate actually is more im- 
pressive than even these figures would indi- 
cate. Because of the greatly increased use of 
helicopters for medical evacuation, a num- 
ber of mortally wounded personnel—who 
would not survive in any case—now reach 
hospitals alive. Because they die after ar- 
rival at the medical facilities, they are 
counted against the medical save rate. As 
the OSG study notes, such personnel in 
earlier conflicts would have died on the bat- 
tlefield and been considered and counted 
among the ‘killed in action’.” 

Use of the medical evacuation helicopter 
is but one of the factors contributing to the 
high Vietnam save rate. Among other factors 
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frequently cited are the qualitative improve- 
ment of hospitals (many, if not most, haye 
modern surgical wards), the forward loca- 
tion of many permanent-installation medical 
facilities, the greater availability of whole 
blood, increased use of protective armor, 
more and better survival gear, and im- 
proved and intensified air rescue activities. 

In addition, the types of weapons em- 
ployed by the enemy would seem to have 
some bearing on the dead/wounded ratio. 
Among combat deaths in Vietnam, the OSG 
study observes that, “much higher propor- 
tions are due to small arms fire, and to 
booby traps and mines than in Korea or in 
WWII, and much lower proportions are due 
to artillery and other explosive fragments 
than in these earlier conflicts.” 

The study comments that among nonfatal 
wounds the proportion due to small arms 
fire, although not markedly different from 
WWII, is “somewhat lower than in Korea. 
The proportion due to booby traps and 
mines is considerably higher than in either 
of these past two wars, and the proportion 
due to explosive projectiles and fragments is 
slightly lower. Also, some 6% of the non- 
fatal wounds are due to punji stakes, which 
were not a factor in the earlier conflicts.” 

Data compiled for the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee by the Defense Intelligence 
Agency also adds significant shading to the 
overall picture. The DIA statistics show that, 
of 99,817 personnel injured in combat from 
January 1965 through December 1967, some 
48,565 (48.7%) were returned to duty with- 
out hospitalization. Of the 51,252 hospital- 
ized, 38,545 (75.2%) were returned to duty 
after a short stay. Some 23,539 went back to 
in-theater duty, and 15,006 were sent else- 
where. 

In all, 87,110 (87.3%) of all wounded were 
returned to duty within 90 days after being 
wounded. 

Of the other 12,707 personnel: 3,400 (3.4% 
of the total number wounded) were dis- 
charged disabled; 1,585 (1.6% of the original 
total) died; 7,722 (7.7%) remained in the 
hospital—an estimated 50% of this latter 
group (3,861 personnel) were expected to be 
returned to duty, which would bring to 
91.2% (90,971 personnel) the overall total of 
wounded returned to duty, and to 8.8% 
(8,846 personnel) the number died, dis- 
charged disabled, or not expected to be able 
to return to active duty. 

The DIA report embraced all Services. The 
OSG study, which considered Army casual- 
ties only, took a different approach, com- 
puting the number of wounded per thou- 
sand per year. The study found that in the 
period July 1965-Janauary 1968 in Vietnam, 
Army troops receiving nonfatal wounds were 
admitted to medical treatment facilities 
at a rate of 82.8 per 1,000 average strength 
per year. In Korea this rate was 121.1 and in 
the WWII European Theater of Operations 
from D-Day to VE-Day it was 152. 

The Army study disclosed that, “if per- 
centage ratios of these surviving wounded to 
the total of battle deaths plus surviving 
wounded are computed, it is seen that some 
70.7% survived in WWII, 73.7% survived in 
the Korean War, and 81.2% have survived in 
Vietnam.” 

Not only have there been fewer actual 
deaths, as well as fewer deaths and fewer 
wounded per thousand in Vietnam than in 
Korea or in WWII, but there also are indica- 
tions that the incidence of major wounds— 
of the type which leave permanent residual 
effects—also is somewhat lower in Vietnam 
than in previous conflicts: “Such indicators 
as are now available,” the OSG study notes, 
“seem to point towards marked improvement 
over previous experience.” 

As an example, the study cites the fact that 
“in Korea and in WWII the number of sol- 
diers with major amputations resulting from 
wounds, who were admitted to amputation 
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centers in this country, represented 2 to 
2%% of the total hospitalized wounded. 
‘Thus far, for Vietnam the corresponding pro- 
portion is about 1%. From January 1965 
through January 1968 the Army general hos- 
pitals in this country have reported that 306 
wounded patients have been admitted to 
their amputation services. From January 1965 
through January 1968, a total of 227 major 
amputee Army patients have been transferred 
to Veterans Administration hospitals. Dur- 
ing this same period, the number of blind 
and deaf Army patients so transferred 
was 33.” 

The casualties have not been distributed 
evenly among the Services. As has always 
been true in all wars in which the U.S. has 
fought (Table B), the number of Army 
deaths (12,258) and of Army wounded 
(70,818) exceed the dead and wounded totals 
of all other Services combined. The Army 
dead/wounded total represents 58.5% of all 
U.S. casualties for the entire war. 

The Marine Corps, with 51,904 casualties 
(6,684 dead and 45,220 wounded) has suf- 
fered 36.5% of all U.S. casualties. The Navy, 
with 4,822 casualties (656 dead, 4,166 wound- 
ed) has suffered 3.4% of the total U.S. casual- 
ties. The AF, with 2,311 casualties (498 dead, 
1,813 wounded) has suffered 1.6% of the 
total. 

With the Army and Marine Corps com- 
bined accounting for 95% of all casualties, 
it is not surprising that 93.3% of all deaths 
(18,736 of 20,096) have occurred in ground 
action, 

Of the 1,360 ajircraft-related combat 
deaths, well over half (771) have occurred 
in helicopter accidents or incidents. The 
remaining 589 resulted from accidents/inci- 
dents involving fixed-wing aircraft. 

Statistics on the number of non-combat 
U.S, casualties in Vietnam (as disclosed in 
the weekly DoD summaries) show that, as 
of 16 March, there have been 1,127 aircraft- 
related deaths (409 helicopter, 718 fixed- 
wing) of U.S. personnel in Vietnam which 
were “not the result of action by hostile 
forces.” In other words, almost as many 
aircraft-related deaths have occurred in 
non-combat siutations as in combat situa- 
tions. 

No truly objective picture of U.S. casual- 
ties in Vietnam would be complete, however, 
without comparative data concerning allied 
and enemy losses. DoD summaries reveal 
that, as of 16 March, the South Vietnamese 
Armed Forces had lost 56,888 personnel in 
combat since the beginning of the war, and 
other free world forces had lost 1,947. 

During the same time frame, according to 
Pentagon data, the Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese combined had lost 314,460 men. 

And enemy losses, already large, have been 
soaring in recent weeks. 

From 1961 through 1966 the Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese had suffered an esti- 
mated 161,041 combat deaths. The total for 
1966—first full year of large-scale U.S. par- 
ticipation—was 55,524. In 1967 the total 
climbed to 88,104. During the first 11 weeks 
of 1968 there have been 65,315 enemy com- 
bat deaths—a rate close to 6,000 per week 
(or over 300,000 per year if the enemy could 
continue to absorb such losses). 

Of perhaps more significance than the ac- 
tual total of enemy deac. is the ratio of allied 
dead to enemy dead—the so-called “kill 
ratio” DoD statistics show that, from 1961 
through 1967, U.S. and allied forces com- 
bined lost 70,834 men in combat, and the 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese had lost 
249,145. 

In other words, about 34% enemy soldiers 
were killed for each allied soldier killed— 
such was the ratio at the beginning of 1968. 

During the first 11 weeks of this year 
8,097 U.S./allied deaths were recorded—this 
total compared with the 65,315 lost by the 
enemy, works out to an eight to one ratio. 
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TABLE A. U.S. BATTLE CASUALTIES IN VIETNAM (AS OF MAR. 16, 1968) 


Killed in 
action 


Wounded or injured 
Died of 


Missing 


Summary, Combat deaths 
In aircraft 


Captured /interned 


Nonfatal Died while Returned Current Died while Returned Current 
wounds wounds missing tocontrol missing captured to control —— Fixed- Helicopter action 
n wing 


In ground Total 


360 23,561 347 25 29 4 3 14 4 279 3, 843 4,156 
580 33, 556 £08 7 36 4 5 9 11 191 5,229 5,431 
248 13.701 234 5 11¹ 1 1 3 3 34 2, 584 2,671 
1,188 70,818 1,389 37 176 9 9 12 48 554 11.656 12, 258 
18 971 37 7 49 0 0 46 78 7 114 199 

27 2,338 24 0 45 0 0 61 20 19 272 31¹¹ 

19 857 37 0 16 0 1 4 20 7 ng 146 

64 4, 166 98 7 110 0 1 11¹ 118 33 505 656 

10 846 143 10 256 1 0 34 232 5 25 262 

7 587 75 5 167 0 0 71 135 6 31 172 

8 380 14 33 0 2 10 19 1 ay 64 

25 1,813 232 19 456 1 2 115 386 12 100 498 
232 12,360 5 4 42 0 0 2 16 69 1,942 2,027 
362 25,523 0 0 23 0 0 8 12 64 3,363 3.439 
127 7,337 0 2 43 0 2 5 9 39 1,170 1,218 
721 45, 220 5 6 108 0 2 15 37 172 6,475 6,684 
620 37,738 532 46 376 5 3 96 360 360 5, 924 6,644 
976 62, 004 907 12 271 4 5 135 178 280 8, 895 9, 353 
402 22.275 285 11 647 1 6 22 51 131 3,917 4,099 
1,998 122. 017 1.724 69 850 10 14 253 589 771 138.736 20, 096 


TABLE B. OTHER WARS 


Casualties Casualties 

War Branch Number War Branch Numb — 

of service serving Battie Other Wounds of service serving Battle Other Wounds 

deaths deaths not mortal deaths deaths not mortal 

Revolutionary War (1775-83 Total_.184,000-250,000 4, 43 6,188 | Spanish-American War (189 ...... Total 306. 760 385 2, 061 1,662 
004 Army. 280, 564 369 2, 061 1, 894 

Navy... 22.875 10 0 47 

Marines 3.321 6 0 21 

War of 1812 (1812-15) 129% „ 1 (Apr. 6, 1917 to Nov. 11, Total 4,734,991 53,402 63,114 204,002 
i Army-- 4,057,101 50,510 55,868 193,663 

Navy... 399, 05: 43 „856 819 

Ma 78,839 2,461 390 9,520 


Mexican War (1846-48) Tota 


aes 
bas r I} (Dec. 7, 1941 to Dec. 31, Total. 16,112,566 291,557 113,842 670,846 


Navy. 3 Army..11, 260,000 234,874 83,400 585,561 
Marines 1 t a7 Navy... 4,183,466 38950 25,604 37,778 
861 Total 2,213,363 140,414 224,097 281,881 PAD AT a a 
only) (1861-65). Total. 213. , ; . 
F ) Korean war (June 25, 1950 to July 27, Total. . 5,720,000 33,629 20,617 103,284 
Army... 2,128,948 138,154 221,374 040 | 1953), 
Naw.. 84415 2.112 2,441 1,710 Army- 2,834,000 27,704 9,429 77.596 
Mane 148 312 131 Navy... 1,177,000 458 4.043 4.575 
Marines 424,000 4.287 1.21 23.744 
rr 1,285. 200 5884 368 
orce 


1 Estimated. 


JUDICIAL JUMBLE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
pertinent material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a brilliantly 
written article appeared in the April 22, 
1968, edition of the Wall Street Journal 
written by Mr. Edward G. Cummer- 
ford, a practicing attorney in New York 
City. Mr. Cummerford brings to light 
the growing practice of “Judicial Activ- 
ism” by judges in our various court sys- 
tems. This “Judicial Activism” is the 
practice whereby a judge reaches a legal 


conclusion as a result of his own philos- 
ophies and socioeconomic values instead 
of making use of legal precedent. This 
disregard for law by the bench is a more 
serious threat to our society than the 
lawlessness in the streets. 

I include the article in the Recorp at 
this point: 

JUDICIAL JumMBLE—AcTIvIsM Is THREAT TO 
GOVERNMENT OF LAWS AND Nor OF MEN 
(By Edward F. Cummerford) 

The formal boundary between responsible 
self-government on the one side and tyranny 
or anarchy on the other is often termed “the 
rule of law.” Never has that tenuous line been 
in such danger of obliteration in this country. 
The rule of law is mocked and attacked, not 
only by the criminal multitude, but by sup- 
posedly responsible elements. Educators and 
clergy urge us to break laws we do not like, 


and eager mobs implement their ideas with 
destructive violence: labor unions violate 
laws that impinge upon their power and defy 
court orders, usually with impunity; public 
Officials blandly refuse to enforce the law if 
their political futures might suffer. 

But ironically, it is within the courts them- 
selves that the most serious threat to the rule 
of law has developed. This comes from a radi- 
cally new concept of the judicial function 
called “activism.” Judicial activism had its 
genesis in the Supreme Court about 25 years 
ago, when some of the Justices began to 
abandon the age-old principle of stare decisis 
upon which American and English law had 
been based for centuries. Stare decisis meant 
simply that the principles derived from pre- 
vious decisions formed a body of controlling 
law for future decisions. The primary duty of 
the judge, after the facts of a case were de- 
termined, was to find the law applicable to 
such facts and decide accordingly, regardless 
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of his personal feelings. On this system rested 
what Americans proudly called “a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men.” 

Judicial activism means that judges strive 
for what they deem a “just” result in a case 
in the light of their own philosophies and so- 
cio-economic values, with settled legal princi- 
ples being accorded little or no weight. Thus 
decisions turn more and more upon “who” 18 
the judge than upon “what” is the law. As a 
result, law is rapidly losing its certainty, sta- 
bility and continuity. Jurisprudence is be- 
coming the handmaiden of sociology. 

This concept of the judicial function 
reaches its apogee in the doctrine, if that is 
what it may be called, that even the meaning 
of the Constitution itself may be changed by 
the Supreme Court if necessary to achieve 
“Justice” or “equality.” While the power of 
the Court to clarify parts of the Constitution 
in the first instance cannot be doubted, it is 
no corollary that the Court may, at its pleas- 
ure, keep changing such meaning. The Con- 
stitution specifically provides for its own 
amendment with procedures that completely 
exclude the Supreme Court. 

Some contemporary pseudo-scholars of the 
law would have us believe that judicial activ- 
ism is a proper function of courts, entirely 
consistent with the historical development of 
law. This is just not true. 


WILL OF THE LAW 


Let us consider what some of the leading 
legal minds of the past, men whom pro- 
ponents of activism claim as philosophical 
antecedents, have thought about the ques- 
tion. John Marshall, our greatest Chief 
Justice, declared bluntly in a landmark case: 
“Judicial power is never exercised for the 
purpose of giving effect to the will of the 
judge; always for the purpose of giving effect 
to the will of the legislature; or in other 
words, to the will of the law.” Charles Evans 
Hughes, usually ranked second only to 
Marshall among Chief Justices, is often cited 
as an authority for the notion that the Su- 
preme Court can change the meaning of the 
Constitution. This is based on a fragment 
from an extemporaneous speech in 1907— 
“the Constitution is what the judges say it 
is.” Mr. Hughes angrily denied having meant 
any such thing, but the out-of-context words 
plagued him for the rest of his life and to 
this day are quoted in textbooks and by pro- 
fessors to justify a concept he abhorred. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, a most influential 
legal scholar and for 30 years a Supreme 
Court Justice, maintained that judges should 
keep their own social and economic views out 
of decision-making. Benjamin N. Cardozo, 
Mr. Holmes’ disciple and successor on the 
Court, set forth in painstaking detail the his- 
torical and philosophical criteria to be em- 
ployed by judges in reaching decisions. A lib- 
eral like Justice Holmes, he did not believe 
that the law must be static and never change. 

He would have been shocked, however, at 
decisions that lightly discard decades of set- 
tled law on the strength of sociological or 
economic theories. Justice Cardozo observed: 
“Lawyers who are unwilling to study the law 
as it is may discover, as they think, that 
study is unnecessary; sentiment or benevo- 
lence or some vague notion of social welfare 
becomes the only equipment needed. I hardly 
need to say that this is not my point of 
view.” 

Sir Frederick Pollock, probably the chief 
authority in modern times on Anglo-Ameri- 
can jurisprudence, repeatedly cautioned that 
judges should follow established precedents 
and legislative intent, not their personal 
views, in reaching decisions. Two other im- 
portant jurist-scholars, Felix Frankfurter and 
Learned Hand, were extremely critical of ju- 
dicial activism. Mr. Frankfurter, a protege of 
Holmes, went on the Supreme Court a “lib- 
eral” in 1939 and retired a “conservative” in 
1962—but it was the Court, not Mr. Frank- 
furter, which had undergone the greater 
change. Justice Harlan speaks of the idea 
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that all social ills can be cured by courts as 
having “subtle capacity for serious mischief.” 


PURE GUESSWORK 


The criticism is not confined to Olympian 
levels. The legal profession finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to know just what the “law” is; 
hence, attorneys cannot advise clients of the 
merits of their cases with much assurance. If 
the outcome of a case depends more on the 
personal philosophy of the judge than on any 
other consideration, it is pure guesswork. 
What was once “Constitutional” suddenly be- 
comes “unconstitutional.” Countless Supreme 
Court decisions are by 5-to-4 votes, often ac- 
companied by several different opinions and 
bitter, sarcastic dissents. This is the precari- 
ous state of law today. 

Some activist judges go to great lengths to 
make sure that they will not be thought of as 
having unbiased minds. In speeches, articles 
and letters to editors they frequently take po- 
sitions on controversial questions. High- 
ranking judges have even publicly expressed 
opinions on delicate questions involved in 
cases awaiting decisions in their own courts— 
judicial behavior that a generation ago would 
have been considered reprehensible. 

No matter what euphemisms are employed 
to disguise its effects, careful reflection must 
lead to only one conclusion: Judicial ac- 
tivism is not merely inconsistent with the 
rule of law, it is the total negation of the 
rule of law. If cases are decided on the per- 
sonal philosophies of judges, then in reality 
there is no law. If the Constitution has no 
objective meaning but means only what 
judges think it ought to mean, it is not a con- 
stitution at all but an empty symbol, a sort 
of national totem. History shows that vague 
laws, subjectively interpreted and arbitrarily 
applied, are the tools of tyrants. The equa- 
tion is as old as the human race—power 
minus responsibility equals despotism. 

Out of the vast crucible of human experi- 
ence and travail we have constructed a splen- 
did system of law and courts that it is our 
duty to sustain and improve. The beating 
heart of that system is the judge. If his mind 
is a closed one, which recognizes no authority 
save his own predilections, then all the long 
shelves filled with lawbooks, the great marble 
columns and the black robes are but super- 
ficial trappings cloaking a travesty. 

Judges, like other mortals, need a large 
measure of humility—the conviction that one 
human mind can embrace but a tiny parti- 
cle of all wisdom and knowledge. As one of 
our most respected living judges, Harold R. 
Medina, has expressed it so well: “I don’t 
think I have any propensity or desire to mold 
the law to my own views. . If I had a 
question of statutory interpretation and I 
was convinced the statute meant, and was 
intended to mean, one thing, I would never 
decide it meant just the opposite because I 
thought it was desirable social or economic 
policy to do so. This twisting and stretching 
is not for me.” 

Nor should it be for any judge. 


THE CONGRESS MUST TAKE 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last few days the Republican Party's 
nominal leader and heir-apparent to the 
presidential nomination, the man for- 
merly of California and currently from 
New York, Mr. Richard Nixon, was 
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quoted as stating that we would be de- 
luding the poor to promise them assist- 
ance when we simply do not have the 
money as a nation to take care of their 
problems. This reminds me of another 
comment this same man made several 
years ago when discussing the farm prob- 
lem—he said he would do away with the 
small farmer. 

For a man who could seek the Presi- 
dency of this Nation to perpetuate and 
seek political gain from the myth of 
fiscal incapacity is shocking. It is also 
irresponsible. Are we, the richest and 
most powerful nation in the history of 
the world, to allow an apostle of fiscal 
myopia to ascend to the highest office 
of the land at this time, and at a time 
like this? 

Mr. Speaker, I could not be more earn- 
est in urging my colleagues and the 
American public to beware of the impli- 
cations of a policy of retreat from our 
social obligations at this point in our 
history. We have here a man who says 
we have done enough, we can do no more. 
In a period of unequalled growth and 
expansion of our productivity and eco- 
nomic strength, this man who would be 
President asks us to take a fateful, back- 
ward step toward domestic chaos and 
social order. 

I will not be counted as one who pulled 
out an empty pocket to the poor. So long 
as millions of our fellow citizens, Ameri- 
can citizens, stand deprived of the op- 
portunity to even compete for the abun- 
dance and prosperity of this land, I say 
that we must find new ideas and new 
methods for giving them a stake in 
America. 

I ask you, who has greater faith in 
America and faith in himself—the young 
man who 2 years ago was a street punk 
and who this week signed on for a full- 
time job because of his experience in the 
Job Corps, or the man who stands for the 
Presidency and says that to provide more 
Federal spending to aid the poor is dis- 
honest” and a “cruel illusion.” I think 
the answer is obvious. 

Are we to stand by in silence and al- 
low this man to spin out this web of 
empty phrases, phrases designed to ap- 
peal to those Americans who falsely be- 
lieve that an end to our efforts in the 
cities will bring an end to tension and 
disorder. That is exactly the wrong way 
to end these problems. I for one will 
not stand by in silence and watch the 
door of opportunity slammed in the face 
of the poor people of America by a man 
of little faith. It is within our capacity, 
and it is our solemn responsibility, to act 
affirmatively, not to counsel an end to 
action. 

Now the gentleman claims that he will 
enlist the services of private enterprise to 
provide jobs for the needy. I suspect 
that this proposal is similar to his sug- 
gestion that he had a “super-duper war- 
stopper” in the wings a few weeks ago. 
Apparently we are to be deprived of an 
unveiling of this marvelous machine. I 
hope that his offers of a job program 
will not be left in the same shadowy area. 

Mr. Speaker, I felt compelled to dis- 
cuss these remarks attributed to the 
Republican frontrunner because I see in 
them a new and subtle variety of 
demagoguery. It is the demagoguery of 
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the contented class, designed to appeal 
to those who follow the “do nothing 
about it and it might go away” school of 
thought. These sentiments can be found 
in a few select neighborhoods on the 
edges of our great metropolises. Beneath 
the artful phraseology, there lies a crude 
appeal to white Americans to stop caring 
about what kind of society we shall have 
in America. 

Is it to be a society of full and real 
opportunity for all Americans, or is it to 
be a society of opportunity denied? Is 
it to be a society known for its humane 
and tolerant values, or is it to be a 
society of division, disorder, and separa- 
tion? 

I ask you further, is it to be a society 
in which we recognize our collective 
responsibility for the present day and 
the future, not out of any sense of col- 
lective guilt for the inequities of the past 
but out of a renewed sense of dedication 
to deal with the visible needs of our own 
time? We must answer these questions 
in the affirmative. If we do not, I see an 
America made small by small aspirations 
and yet smaller achievements. For we 
will be no larger in the long scope of 
history than the most unknown civiliza- 
tions of the past if we do not possess 
greatness of soul toward each other. 

Our greatest natural resource, greater 
than the iron of the Mesabi, greater than 
the oil of the tidelands, greater still than 
the grandeur of our plains and moun- 
tains, our greatest resource is the capac- 
ity of our people to respond to change 
affirmatively. 


STANLEY ROTHENBERG ON COPY- 
RIGHT IN ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERI- 
CANA 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
body after much deliberation in our Ju- 
diciary Committee and on the floor, on 
April 11, 1967, passed the bill for the 
revision of the copyright law, H.R. 2512. 
It is still pending in the Senate. 

The Encyclopedia Americana for 1968 
contains an interesting and informative 
review of the law of copyright to date in 
the article by my constituent and friend, 
Stanley Rothenberg. 

Mr. Rothenberg is an outstanding au- 
thority in this field, and I am honored to 
be cited by him in his concluding bibli- 
ography for source material. 

While we wait for the enactment of 
new copyright legislation, I know my 
colleagues will be interested in the his- 
tory and current status of the law as 
discussed by Mr. Rothenberg and I am 
pleased to bring it to their attention. It 
follows: 

COPYRIGHT 1 
(By Stanley Rothenberg) 

Copyright is the exclusive right that pro- 
tects an author, composer, or artist from 
having his work published, recorded, per- 


1 © 1968 Encyclopedia Americana. 
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formed, exhibited, translated, or reproduced 
by way of copies and other versions, except 
with his permission. This intangible property 
right comes into existence automatically on 
creation of a musical or dramatic composi- 
tion; a novel, short story, poem, or original 
work of nonfiction; and a piece of sculpture, 
a painting, or a map. These are only a few 
of the intellectual productions that qualify 
for the legal protection usually referred to 
in the United States as a common law copy- 
right. For this protection, no legal formali- 
ties need be observed, so long as the work 
remains unpublished. 

On the other hand, a statutory copyright, 
that is, a copyright under the U.S. Copyright 
Act of 1909, may be obtained in two ways: 
either by publication of the work with a 
proper notice of copyright or by registration 
of certain works (such as lectures, dramatic 
and musical compositions, motion pictures, 
and works of art) before publication. Regis- 
tration is made in the U.S. Copyright Office, 
in the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
On such registration or publication, which 
will henceforth (for a limited period) pro- 
vide protection, the common law copyright 
terminates; thus the common law copyright 
in the United States is sometimes called “a 
right of first publication.” Therefore, a work, 
when first published (whether in the United 
States or abroad) must bear the required 
copyright notice in order to prevent the work 
from “entering the public domain” (that is, 
becoming public property) in the United 
States. Once a work enters the public do- 
main it cannot be withdrawn; anyone may 
freely use, adapt, or exploit it in its original 
form or any other. 

It should be noted that the purchase of 
the material object (that is, the original 
work) does not automatically carry with it 
any of the exclusive rights that constitute 
the copyright. Nor does the acquisition of 
the copyright include a transfer of owner- 
ship to the material object, unless by specific 
arrangement. 


ORIGIN IN ENGLAND 


The establishment in 1476 by William Cax- 
ton of his press at Westminster, England, 
marked the beginning of means for easily 
reproducing literary works and making them 
readily and widely available. The Crown soon 
recognized the need to regulate the newly 
developing trade of printing and bookselling 
which could spread new and perhaps “danger- 
ous” political and religious ideas. Regulation 
(that is, censorship) was accomplished in 
several ways, such as by royal restrictions of 
the right to print, by royal grants and patents 
of the exclusive right to print certain books, 
and by requiring the deposit of printed copies 
and the imprinting of the names of the 
author and printer in each copy. Also, the 
Stationers’ Company, a trade association of 
printers and booksellers chartered by Queen 
Mary in 1557, maintained a Register in which 
each member made an entry of the title of 
each book he purchased from an author or 
from another member. The Stationers thus 
established a court for the determination of 
claims of priority and piracy (verbatim copy- 
ing). However, by 1694 various means of reg- 
ulation of the press had failed, including the 
Stationers‘ Company itself, so that protection 
of literary property was in serious jeopardy. 

There ensued several years of uncontrolled 
literary piracy, together with fervent peti- 
tions to Parliament from the distressed print- 
ers and booksellers. Their protests brought 
about passage in 1710 of the Statute of Anne, 
which marked the beginning of modern Eng- 
lish copyright law. 

The statute provided protection against 
unauthorized printing, reprinting, or import- 
ing of books for a limited term of years. How- 
ever, so long as a work remained unpublished 
it did not come within the statute and, pre- 
sumably, was covered by common law pro- 
tection indefinitely. Although the King's 
Bench upheld a perpetual common law copy- 
right in Millar v. Taylor in 1769, the House of 
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Lords in the precedent-setting case of Don- 
aldson v. Becket (1774) decided otherwise; 
henceforth protection for published works 
was to be found in the statute or not at all. 

In the United States a somewhat similar 
question as to perpetual common law copy- 
right arose in the classic case of Wheaton v. 
Peters, decided by the Supreme Court in 1834. 
The court heid that copyright in the pub- 
lished work was solely a creature of statute, 
so that the proprietor was required to comply 
with the statute or his work entered the pub- 
lic domain. 


DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Not until the adoption of the Constitution 
in 1789 was Congress vested (by Article I, sec- 
tion 8) with the power to protect literary 
property and inventions. (For inventions, see 
PATENT Law.) Formerly, the separate states 
had enacted their own statutes. The subjeci 
matter of literary protection under the new 
federal act of 1790 did not go beyond maps, 
charts, and books. Foreign authors were not 
eligible for protection until the passage of the 
Chace Act in 1891. In the intervening cen- 
tury, Charles Dickens and other leading Eng- 
lish authors had been freely pirated by U.S. 
publishers. Meanwhile, American authors 
complained bitterly that their own books 
were being ignored by many U.S. publishers 
in favor of royalty-free English works, There 
was strenuous petitioning over the years by 
such American literary giants as Twain, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Emerson, and Whittier, 
many of whom were being adversely affected 
by the unfair competition of the large and 
accessible number of English works in the 
U.S. “public domain.” This, coupled with the 
creation in Europe of the Bern Union (which 
opened the door to European copyright for 
Americans) led to the Chace Act. 

Extension of Copyright Provisions. Be- 
tween the enactment of the Act of 1790 and 
the major revision in 1909, the protectible 
subject matter expanded considerably. Con- 
gress added prints (1802); musical composi- 
tions (1831); the right of public performance 
in dramatic compositions (1856), which had 
previously been only against 
printed copies; photographs (1865); works 
of fine art, the right of translation and the 
right to dramatize nondramatic literary 
works (1870); and the right to the perform- 
ance in public of musical compositions 
(1897). Musical compositions, like drama, 
previously were protected only against print- 
ing and vending of the work. 

Through codification and reenactment in 
1947 as Title 17 of the U.S. Code, the 1909 
act added new protective categories of works 
(lectures, sermons, and addresses prepared 
for oral delivery; models or designs for works 
of art; reproductions of works of art; and 
drawings or plastic works of a scientific or 
technical character) . 


HOW COPYRIGHT LAW FUNCTIONS 


Before 1909, the “proprietor” (the author, 
his assignees, or his heirs) controlled the 
right to dramatize his nondramatic literary 
work and the right of translation. The act 
extended the control to the right to make 
any other version of a literary work and the 
right to convert a drama into a novel or other 
nondramatic work. In the case of a musical 
work, the proprietor received the right to 
arrange or adapt it, including protection 
against unauthorized recordings. However, 43 
years elapsed before Congress again extended 
the scope of protection for works already 
within the framework of the act. In 1952 
the copyright proprietor of a nondramtic 
literary work was given control over public 
renditions for profit and the making of tran- 
scriptions or records. Before 1952, novels, 
short stories, and poems could be (and were) 
freely read on radio and distributed on 
phonograph records. Similarly, before the 
1870 legislative grant of an author’s right of 
translation. Harriet Beecher Stowe had been 
unable either to suppress or to share in the 
profit from many thousands of copies of an 
unauthorized German-language translation 
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of her world-famous Uncle Tom’s Cabin then 

being sold to the newly arrived German- 

speaking population of Pennsylvania. 
Categories of works that are registrable as 


productions, 

eal-drama compositions, musical composi- 
tions, works of art, scientific or technical 
drawings or plastic works, photographs, and 
motion pictures. Besides these categories, the 
following may only be copyrighted by publi- 
cation: books (including poems, pamphlets, 
leaflets, and single pages); periodicals; maps, 
reproductions of works of art; and prints, 
pictorial illustrations, and commercial prints 
or labels. 

In the case of an unpublished work, one 
complete copy of the work, subject to certain 
exceptions, is required for deposit. Two com- 
plete deposit copies are required for regis- 
tration of published works—and registration 
is required even if the work was previously 
registered as an unpublished work. Excep- 
tions are made for foreign applicants, who 
must deposit only one copy; and for certain 
categories of works if the Register of Copy- 
rights considers actual copies impracticable 
for deposit because of size, weight, fragility, 
or monetary value. In that case, photographs 
or other identifying reproductions (in ac- 
cordance with Copyright Office criteria) may 
be deposited instead. 

The U.S. copyright endures for 28 years, 
whether the copyright is obtained by pub- 
lication or by registration of an unpublished 
work. The original copyright may be renewed 
or extended for a second 28 years. To do so, 
@ renewal application must be filed in the 
28th (last) year of the original copyright 
period. It cannot be filed in advance and late 
filings are not accepted. Failure to file the re- 
newal application in time results in perma- 
nent lapse of the copyright. (An exception 
has been made, subject to certain conditions, 
for nationals of particular foreign countries, 
such as Germany, who were unable to comply 
with the filing requirements during war- 
time.) 


If the author is alive during the 28th year, 
the right to renewal is vested in him or her, 
unless the work was published posthumously 
or produced on a hire basis. In the latter 
cases, the proprietor during the 28th year is 
entitled to the renewal. If the author does 
not survive into the 28th year, and the work 
was not published or produced as noted 
above, the author’s widow (or widower) and 
the author’s children can file for renewal. If 
no widow, widower, or children are living, the 
right then goes to the executor or adminis- 
trator of the author's will, or, in the absence 
of a will, to the next of kin. 

If during the original term of copyright 
the author had transferred rights for the re- 
newal term, he will be bound by his transfer 
if he survives to file the renewal applica- 
tion. If he does not survive, the other statu- 
tory beneficiaries noted above are entitled 
to the renewal copyright free and clear of 
the rights previously granted by the author; 
that is, the author's assignees and licensees 
cannot use or otherwise exploit the work 
during the second term of copyright. For ex- 
ample, if, during the original copyright a mo- 
tion picture is based on the work, that mo- 
tion picture cannot be distributed, exhibited, 
or televised in the United States during the 
new 28-year copyright term unless the new 
proprietor (the statutory beneficiary) grants 
a new license. This obviously puts the new 
proprietor in a relatively strong bargaining 
position. 

Certain material is not copyrightable, for 
example, words, names, titles, and slogans. 
Ideas, plans, methods, systems, or devices, 
as dis ed from the particular manner 
in which they are or described in 
writing, are also not subject to copyright. 
Facts, news, and other information that is 
common property, that is, not the result of 
original authorship, is not protectible even 
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if embodied in otherwise copyrightable 
material. 

— ot Copyright. To constitute 

t infringement, three elements must 
be present: (1) there must be a substantial 
or material appropriation of protectible ma- 
terial; (2) the use of it does not come within 
the privilege of “fair use” (defined below); 
and (3) the material is used in a medium 
reserved exclusively to the copyright proprie- 
tor. In this respect, an interesting point 
arises as to how far protectibility applies to 
reproductions made in a medium different 
from that of the original work. In the case of 
phonograph or tape recordings of musical 
compositions, the music copyright proprietor 
possesses the exclusive right of first record- 
ing; however, after he has manufactured or 
acquiesced in the manufacture of records 
of the work, any other person may make simi- 
lar use of the work on the payment to the 
proprietor of a royalty of two cents per 
record, In 1909, there was a likely possibility 
that a single record manufacturer would 
“tie up” the recording rights to most of the 
copyrighted music and thereby stifle com- 
petition; according, responded by 
the incorporation into the 1909 copyright law 
of an antitrust-type provision in the form 
of a compulsory license. This is the require- 
ment that a license be granted to any apply- 
ing party. 

“Fair Use.” The appropriation of protecti- 
ble material, as noted above, is measured 
by the criterion of “fair use.” This means a 
taking that is material or substantial but 
that is permitted because of overriding pub- 
11e policy. For example, a book, drama, or 
art critic can freely reproduce portions of the 
subject under review to a greater extent than 
can one whose use may serve as a substitute 
to interfere with sales or with other exploita- 
tion of the work by the proprietor. An exact 
measuring rod does not exist for marking the 
borderline beyond which a taking is material 
or substantial; nor, similarly, as to fair use. 
Accordingly, a trade practice has developed 
whereby publishers request “permission” 
(license) from one another for the right to 
take extracts from copyrighted works. A li- 
cense is a transfer by the copyright proprie- 
tor of less than his entire copyright. (A 
transfer of the entire copyright is an assign- 
ment.) Assignments, licenses, and mortgages 
under copyright, and also under future (con- 
tingent) renewal copyrights must be recorded 
in the Copyright Office. Failure to record such 
a document within three months after its 
execution in the United States (or within six 
months abroad) will result in voiding it in 
fayor of any subsequent purchaser or mort- 
gagee for a valuable consideration, without 
notice, if his instrument (pertinent legal 
document) has been duly recorded, 

The Statute of Limitations contained in 
the Copyright Act must be scrupulously ob- 
served: no civil action or criminal proceed- 
ings can be maintained unless begun within 
three years after the claim accrued. The 
penal provisions of the act make willful in- 
fringement for profit a misdemeanor punish- 
able by imprisonment and/or a fine. 

Manufacturing Clause. A tariff or customs- 
type provision appears in the act in the 
form of the so-called “manufacturing 
clause.” The mechanical work (such as type- 
setting, printing, and binding) for books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, lithographs, and pho- 
toengravings claiming copyright is required 
to be done in the United States. The clause 
does not apply to musical or dramatic com- 
positions, motion pictures, and other works. 
Also, it does not apply to: certain other 
works, such as those claiming copyright 
under U.S. law as a result of U.S. adherence 
to the Universal Copyright Convention (dis- 
cussed below); works written by foreign 
authors in a language other than English; 
works in braille; lithographs or photoengrav- 
ings where the subjects represented are sit- 
uated in a foreign country; and works pro- 
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tected by ad interim copyright (or tem- 
porary copyright). 

Ad Interim Copyright. This kind of copy- 
right is available for books, pamphlets, and 

periodicals in the English language; it is 
— available for lithographs and photoen- 
gravings. The proprietor of the item manu- 
factured and published abroad may obtain 
an ad interim copyright, which endures for 
five years from date of first publication 
abroad, by filing within six months after 
publication abroad. Once obtained, the ad 
interim copyright may be extended for the 
full 28-year term, provided that within the 
period of temporary protection (1) the book 
or periodical is manufactured and published 
in the United States; (2) it has the proper 
copyright notice; and (3) there is compliance 
with the registration provisions. During the 
period of ad interim copyright, 1,500 copies 
of the foreign edition (which must bear no- 
tice of copyright) may be imported for dis- 
tribution in the United States. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 


England, today, and all European coun- 
tries maintain a single copyright system, as 
distinguished from the common-law-statu- 
tory dualism of the United States. Under the 
Bern Convention, to which virtually all 
European countries belong, the members ac- 
cord protection to the unpublished works 
of the members’ nationals and to works first 
(or simultaneously) published in one of the 
convention countries whether or not the 
author is a national of a convention country 
(for example, a U.S. citizen). No other 
formality need be observed as a condition of 
obtaining such copyrights. Frequent practi- 
cal problems have arisen because first or 
simultaneous publication abroad by Ameri- 
cans is not always feasible. The eventual re- 
sponse was the Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion (UCC) in 1955, to which the United 
States and the other major countries of the 
world (excluding Russia and China) belong. 
The UCC requires each signatory to protect 
the unpublished works of other signatories’ 
nationals (without formalities), their pub- 
lished works whether first published within 
or without a UCC country, and any work first 
(or simultaneously) published in a UCC 
country irrespective of the author's nation- 
ality and residence (as, for example, Boris 
Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago, published in Italy). 

Each UCC member country is allowed to 
impose formalities (conditions for obtaining 
and maintaining copyright such as notice, 
deposit of copies, registration, fees, local 
manufacture and publication) for works first 
published in its territory or created by one 
of its nationals. However, each member coun- 
try must comply with the following rule as 
to works first published in another UCC 
country, the author of which is not one of 
the first country’s nationals. It must regard 
all such formalities as satisfied if 
with first publication all published copies 
bear the symbol © accompanied by the name 
of the copyright proprietor and the year of 
first publication, placed in such manner and 
location as to give reasonable notice of claim 
of copyright. 

Strict U.S. Requirements. The UCC form 
of notice satisfies the notice requirement of 
the U.S. Copyright Act, so that an American 
proprietor need insert only a single notice, 
such as “© 1968 John Author.” The United 
States, however, has strict requirements as 
to the location of the notice: in the case of 
a book or other printed publication, on its 
title page or the page immediately following; 
if a periodical, on the title page or on the 
first page of text of each separate issue or 
under the title heading; or if a musical work 
on its title page or the first page of music. 
Under the U.S. act the words “Copyright” 
or “Copr.” may be used in place of the symbol 
C. Also, the year date is not required if the 
work is not a printed literary, musical, or 
dramatic work, Furthermore, the symbol C 
accompanied by the initials or symbol of the 
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proprietor is permitted in the case of works 
of an artistic nature (such as maps, art re- 
productions, drawings and plastic works, 
photographs, prints and illustrations), pro- 
vided that, on some accessible portion of 
such copies, the proprietor’s name appears. 
However, the use of the term “Copyright” or 
“Copr.” or of the other shorter notices for 
works of an artistic nature will not satisfy 
the UCC requirements for the notice privi- 
lege. 

Protection in Most Countries. Copyright 
protection in most countries outside the 
United States endures, generally speaking, 
for the life of the author and 50 years after 
his death. This is the minimum term under 
the Bern Convention, except for a shorter 
period of protection that may be given to 
cinematographic and photographic works and 
works of applied art. The minimum term of 
protection under UCC is the life of the author 
and 26 years after death, unless the member 
country, such as the United States, does not 
so compute protection, in which event it is 
no less than 25 years from the date of first 
publication or registration, as the case may 
be. However, in regard to photographic works 
and works of applied art the minimum term 
of protection is 10 years. 

Under both conventions, the guiding prin- 
ciple is “national treatment.” One who is 
entitled to convention protection does not 
obtain an international—or super—copy- 
right; rather, one secures a separate domes- 
tic copyright in each member country, a copy- 
right which is no less favorable than the 
one each member gives to its own authors, 
plus the specific minimum safeguards re- 
quired by the respective conventions. 

Some foreign countries have extended their 
term of copyright under certain circum- 
stances as a result of the interruptions 
caused by World Wars I and II, when nor- 
mal exploitation of literary property could 
not be effected by author or proprietor. 
Moreover, some countries have extended their 
general copyright term to a period in excess 
of the life of the author and 50 years after 
his death. Thus one cannot rely blindly on 
the original “life-plus-50” Bern formula to 
determine the copyright/public domain 
status of works abroad, and each situation 
must be examined on its own facts. Inci- 
dentally, the Bern Convention recognizes the 
“moral right” of the author during his life- 
time, even after a sale to claim authorship 
credit and to object to action regarding his 
work that would be prejudicial to his repu- 
tation. Thus, for example, the Soviet com- 
posers Shostakovich, Khachaturian, and Pro- 
kofiey were able to obtain an injunction 
against the exhibition in France of the Holly- 
wood-made anti-Communist motion picture 
The Iron Curtain on the ground that it con- 
tained their music. Otherwise the public 
might have supposed that the famous com- 
posers authorized such use of their music 
and by so doing, endorsed the political con- 
tent of the motion picture. 

In addition to foreign authors and pro- 
prietors claiming copyright in the United 
States pursuant to its obligations under 
UCC, the U.S. act covers aliens domiciled in 
the United States at first publication of the 
work, and foreigners whose countries either 
extend reciprocity to U.S. citizens or are 
party to an international agreement provid- 
ing reciprocity to which the United States 
may become a party. 

CANADIAN COPYRIGHT 


On the first publication in the United 
States, publishers and motion picture dis- 
tributors frequently arrange for a con- 
current distribution in Canada in order 
to obtain copyright in countries of the Bern 
Convention, of which Canada is a member. 
The Canadian copyright law does not require 
the observance of formalities as a condition 
of obtaining copyright. Unpublished works 
of U.S. subjects are protected, as are unpub- 
lished works of subjects of Britain and Bern 
Convention and UCC countries, and those of 
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residents within Her Majesty’s dominions. 
Published works are protected if first pub- 
lished in such territories. The term of pro- 
tection is, generally, life of the author and 
50 years from the January 1 following his 
death. If, after the author's death, an at- 
tempt is made to withhold the work from 
the public, it may be subjected to compulsory 
license. In any event, 25 years after the au- 
thor’s death his works become subject to 
compulsory license. Also at the end of that 
time there is a reversion of the copyright 
to the author’s estate, free and clear of any 
agreements made by him during his lifetime. 
PROBLEMS IN THE ELECTRONIC ERA 

Extraordinary technological and com- 
mercial changes have occurred since the 1909 
revision of the U.S. copyright law. Phono- 
graph records have been augmented by high 
fidelity long-playing sound recordings on 
tape, on wire, and in cartridge form. Live 
performances by musicians and the sale of 
sheet music have been substantially replaced 
by frequency modulation radio broadcasts of 
sound recordings. Vaudeville and local live 
theater have been substantially replaced by 
motion pictures, broadcasting, and commu- 
nity antenna television (CATV). The 1909 
Act is admittedly not adequate to deal with 
these technical advances and the new indus- 
tries they have introduced. Photoduplication, 
facsimile reproduction, information storage 
and retrieval systems, communications satel- 
lites, and still more startling devices for the 
creation, reproduction, and dissemination of 
intellectual productions underscored the 
urgency for a reconsideration of the law, and 
especially of copyrightable subject matter 
and copyright infringement. 

Congress acted in 1963, in anticipation of 
the passage of a new copyright law, extending 
the term of protection to proprietors and au- 
thors (both in the United States and other 
countries) whose works were nearing the end 
of the renewal (second 28-year) period. To 
let them share in the broader benefits of a 
proposed revision, Congress amended the 
Copyright Act to extend until Dec. 31, 1965, 
all renewal copyrights that would have ex- 
pired between Sept. 19, 1963, and Dec. 31, 
1965. In late 1965 and late 1967, the “saving” 
legislation was reenacted, giving protection 
through 1968. 

STANLEY ROTHENBERG, 
Author of “Legal Protection of Literature, 
Art and Music”. 
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ELIMINATING THE TAX-FREE 
STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT BONDS 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
Treasury Department recently took a 
commendable step to close one of the 
most gaping loopholes in our tax laws— 
the exemption from taxation of interest 
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— municipal industrial development 
nds. 

This action has been criticized by some 
individuals on the grounds that such a 
step should be accomplished by legisla- 
tion rather than by administrative ruling. 
I agree. For this reason, I am introduc- 
ing today a bill amending the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 by eliminating the 
tax-exempt status of these municipal 
bonds, issued with the intent of luring 
industrial firms away from major indus- 
trial States such as New York. 

The kind of cutthroat competition for 
industry exemplified by industrial devel- 
opment bonds hurts everyone in the long 
run. In the short run, however, it strikes 
particularly hard at cities and States 
which cannot, or will not, resort to this 
tactic. It throws their citizens out of 
productive jobs and puts them on the 
welfare rolls instead. 

Congress recognized many years ago 
the necessity of making it easier for 
cities to raise money for legitimate pub- 
lic purposes. It agreed that the interest 
on bonds issued for schools, hospitals, 
and other municipal purposes should be 
tax free as an added inducement to in- 
vestors. 

Unfortunately, this sound principle 
was extended by Treasury ruling in 1954 
to industrial development bonds, which 
are really nothing more than a gimmick 
for allowing industrial corporations to 
reap the benefits of lower interest rates 
due to the tax-exempt status of State 
and local government obligations. The 
result of this ruling has been directly 
contrary to the original intention of 
Congress. As the municipal bond market 
has increased with the issuance of more 
and more of these bonds, the price has 
fallen and interest rates have gone up, 
thus making it more difficult—and more 
costly—for municipalities to sell bonds 
for legitimate needs such as schools and 
hospitals. 

The bill I am introducing would not 
affect the tax exemption on bonds issued 
by college dormitory authorities and 
other organizations to finance needed 
public facilities, nor would it affect State 
job development authorities which use 
the bond proceeds themselves in a quasi- 
banking operation. It does cover depreci- 
able property used for commercial or in- 
dustrial purposes such as plants and 
equipment. 

Thus it would put an end to a method 
of pirating jobs from New York and 
other industrial States which is growing 
in popularity in many sections of the 


country. 

Industrial development bonds are now 
used in more than 40 States, and the na- 
tional total of such issues has increased 
from $70 million in 1960 to $500 million 
in 1966 and $1.4 billion last year. Partici- 
pants at last December’s convention of 
the Investment Bankers Association es- 
timated that this enormous increase in 
tax-free industrial aid bonds has raised 
the cost of local government borrowing 
on full-faith-and-credit bonds by about 
one-fourth of 1 percent and of other local 
government borrowing by about twice 
that much. 

In the next few years, it has been 
estimated that the total of these finan- 
se offerings may reach as high as $3 

on. 
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Mr. Speaker, the White House has en- 
dorsed repeal of the tax exemption on 
industrial development bonds, which 
only serve to weaken the financial posi- 
tion of our cities. I hope our colleagues 
will give serious consideration to my pro- 
posal to clarify the present confused sit- 
uation. 


THE WARSAW GHETTO UPRISING 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the mention 
of World War II invokes a parade of 
tragic images in our minds—war with 
all the death, destruction, and disaster 
that it works; the sacrifice of lives and 
the waste of economic resources and cul- 
tural treasures; Hitler, the Nazi war ma- 
chine; the concentration camps and ex- 
termination of masses of the Jewish 
people. 

The Nazi policy of genocide against 
the Jewish people and the marshaling 
of the emotions of prejudice into com- 
pliance with that policy inscribed the 
basest episode in man’s history. Literally 
millions of human beings were led to 
slaughter at the hands of a few men 
responding to man’s inhuman capacity 
to commit atrocities. 

Yet, in the midst of the horror of this 
pe: , there were acts of heroism, 
courage, and touching humaneness by 
both Jews and non-Jews in resistance to 
the genocide policy of the Nazis. 

Non-Jews, destitute themselves as a 
result of the war, risked their lives and 
the lives of their families to aid Jews to 
escape, to hide Jews, to shelter and share 
their meager food supplies with them. 
The Jewish people themselves displayed 
immeasurable courage and strength of 
character in those unspeakable days, a 
precious legacy they have entrusted to 
future generations. 

One of the most remarkable instances 
illustrative of the courage of the Jewish 
people during that horrendous period 
was the Warsaw ghetto uprising which 
began on April 19, 1943—25 years ago. 
Virtually unarmed, using primarily 
homemade weapons, 40,000 Jews in the 
Warsaw ghetto dared to challenge the 
Nazi war machine, to fight for their sur- 
vival. Despite overwhelming odds, the 
Germans had at their disposal, tanks, au- 
tomatic arms, and airplanes, the ghetto 
inhabitants continued their fighting in 
ever-dwindling numbers for 44 days. 

To understand the momentum of re- 
sistance which led to the Warsaw ghetto 
uprising and appreciate the significance 
of that historic act, it must be examined 
against the background of the phases of 
Nazi policy toward the Jews in Warsaw. 
Poland fell to the Germans in October of 
1939. At that time approximately 330,000 
Jews lived in Warsaw. The first phase of 
Nazi policy was to impose restrictions on 
the Jewish population, expropriating 
most of their assets, and prohibiting them 
from working in key industries, from 
traveling without permits, and from wor- 
shiping collectively. They were required 
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to wear a Star of David on their clothing, 
which the Nazis construed as a badge of 
shame. 

The second phase of Nazi policy was 
the establishment of the ghetto. A de- 
cree of October 1940, required all Jews to 
move into a designated zone of War- 
saw, a zone which was progressively re- 
duced to 100 square city blocks. The 
Nazis were insidiously clever, however. 
They allowed them to form a govern- 
ment of their own within the ghetto— 
the Judensrat. Police were recruited from 
among the Jewish people. Jewish people 
from outside Warsaw were attracted to 
the ghetto in the belief that they would 
be allowed to preserve their Jewish cul- 
ture, religion, and traditions within the 
confines of the ghetto. There was a cer- 
tain deceptive reassurance in seeing Jew- 
ish officials, but the actual meaning of 
the ghetto soon became apparent. With 
over 400,000 Jews cramped into the 
ghetto, freedom to travel outside the 
ghetto was denied, and the Jewish people 
became dependent on the Nazis for food 
supplies, which reached a less than sub- 
sistence level. Starvation and typhoid 
epidemics claimed the lives of thou- 
sands. 

Then in 1942, the third and most in- 
famous phase began. The ghetto inhabit- 
ants were told that they were to be “re- 
settled” in the East. At a rate of about 
10,000 a day they were transported out of 
the ghetto—their true destination being 
Treblinka and Auschwitz. In order to 
meet the quota, women and children were 
forcibly dragged from their homes. Even 
as the news leaked back to the ghetto of 
the terrifying fate awaiting those who 
were selected for “resettlement,” the ad- 
vocates of active resistance within the 
ghetto met with general opposition. 
Either people refused to believe such 
news, they believed their only hope for 
survival was to bide their time until the 
Nazi war machine was halted or ceased 
the extermination short of complete an- 
nihilation, or they feared resistance 
would only invoke massive retaliation by 
the Nazis on the entire ghetto. 

At first preparations for resistance 
were limited within the ghetto to numer- 
ous small organizations with little in- 
tergroup contact. These groups published 
underground pamphlets urging resist- 
ance, began to arm and train within the 
limits of their meager resources, and de- 
veloped communications using couriers 
who traveled via the sewer system to con- 
tact the Polish underground and obtain 
news. As the numbers within the ghetto 
dwindled and the certainty of annihila- 
tion increased, these groups began to 
unify with one another, their numbers 
augmented by those who had previously 
been committed to nonresistance. By 
October of 1942, the United Jewish Fight- 
ers Organization within the Warsaw 
ghetto was an accomplished fact. Prep- 
arations for the active large-scale resist- 
ance were carried out under five com- 
manders: Mordecai Anilewitz, of Hash- 
omer Hatzair, Michael Rosenfeld, of 
the Polish Workers’ Party; Adam Ber- 
man, of the Labor Zionists; Sonia Novo- 
graduka, of the Bund; and Henoch 
Kirschbaum, of the Zionists, which were 
also representative of the larger of the 
many organizations which had united. 
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It is difficult for us, remote in time and 
place from the Warsaw ghetto, to imagine 
the emotions which charged the at- 
mosphere at the time of decision to resist. 
One inhabitant who left a diary, Dr. 
Ringelblum, who is considered the mar- 
tyred historian of the Warsaw ghetto for 
his efforts to preserve records of the lives 
of the Jews in the ghetto, which were 
buried in milk cans, described it as fol- 
lows: 

November 5, 1942: A terrible pessimism 
holds sway among the Jewish population. 
Morituri— (doomed to slaughter) —that is the 
correct designation for the Warsaw Jews. The 
majority of the people are determined to 
resist. I think we will no longer go to the 
slaughter like sheep. The people want the 
enemy to pay dearly for every life. We will 
attack him with knives, sticks, coal-buck- 
ets . . . Apparently the Jews have come to 
their senses after the terrible events; our 
experiences have caused us to reckon up the 
sober estimate that going peacefully to the 
slaughter did not lessen the tragedy, but 
increased it. Everyone says the same thing: 
we should never have allowed the “resettle- 
ment” to take place . . The Germans would 
have taken a terrible revenge. It would have 
cost tens of thousands of lives, but not 
300,000 . . . No recurrence must be permitted; 
resistance must be the program now. Every 
one, men, women and children, must rise 
and resist the enemy. 


The first resistance came on January 
18, 1943, when the Nazis charged with 
effecting the liquidation of the ghetto 
were met by armed ghetto inhabitants. 
With the element of surprise on the side 
of the resisters, the Nazis withdrew. 
Feverishly, the ghetto inhabitants pre- 
pared for their war to the end. The War- 
saw ghetto uprising began in the early 
morning of April 19, 1943, and raged 
full scale for 8 days. Despite the insur- 
mountable odds with which the Jewish 
people were faced—better and more pow- 
erful Nazi weapons, outnumbered by the 
Nazis, the ill health and near starvation 
condition of the Jewish people them- 
selves, they continued to surge against 
the oncoming Nazis, determined to fight 
until their last ounce of breath. Even 
following the major battle victories of 
the Germans in the course of the first 8 
days, the surviving Jews continued the 
struggle for 36 more days. Skirmishes 
between the last survivors and the Nazi 
patrols were reported as late as June 3. 
Finally, with fire and dynamite the Nazis 
liquidated the Warsaw ghetto. 

The initial impact of the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising was its inspiration of 
resistance in other ghettos and in death 
camps. The will to fight was contagious. 
In retrospect, although the inhabitants 
of the Warsaw ghetto were, with few 
exceptions, annihilated, their impact on 
Jewish history and the history of man- 
kind will persist. They demonstrated 
once again the nobility of man, who, 
when pushed to the brink of despair, is 
still capable of mustering the spirit to 
resist. The world owes a moral debt to 
those who participated in the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising. In order that their 
memory never be desecrated, may the 
anniversary of that uprising each year 
serve to rededicate our own commit- 
ment to the rights of man and to the 
elimination of bigotry. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a terrible irony 
in the new wave of anti-Semitism which 
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is engulfing Poland on this 25th anni- 
versary of the Warsaw ghetto uprising. 
Poland’s Jews are reduced to 25,000, a 
tiny fraction of the flourishing prewar 
population. 

Yet, incredible as it seems, the tiny 
Jewish community is again the scape- 
goat for the repression of the smoldering 
desire for greater liberties in Poland, this 
time under the cloak of “anti-Zionism.” 

Of all governments, the Polish Gov- 
ernment should know the cost of supress- 
ing human liberty by persecuting Jews. 
The memory of the dreadful events whose 
memory we mark should jolt Warsaw 
into a sense of recognition and shame. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
in the Recorp an editorial from the New 
York Times of April 19 entitled “War- 
saw, After 25 years” and an article from 
the New York Times of April 20 on Polish 
anti-Semitism by Anthony Lukas: 
[From the New York Times, Apr. 19, 1968] 

Warsaw, 25 YEARS AFTER 

Twenty-five years ago today the uprising 
in the Warsaw ghetto began, when several 
thousands Jews in courage and despair said 
“no” to the Nazi keepers of the charnel 
house. The resistants knew from the begin- 
ning that it was a hopeless struggle, that 
Nazi superiority in numbers and arms would 
prevail, and that the gas chambers—or 
worse—were the certain outcome. Neverthe- 
less the fighters of the ghetto fought, and 
fought well, for weeks and in some cases 
even for months. Before Hitler achieved his 
goal of making Warsaw Judenrein, one of 
the great heroic sagas of man had been 
written in blood and tears. 

All during the agony of the Warsaw ghetto, 
the people of the city that encircled it lived 
more or less normally; there was no 
uprising or other major effort to aid those 
so desperately fighting the Nazis, virtually 
with bare hands, Not all Poles were passive, 
of course, nor were all Jews heroes. There 
were numbers of non-Jewish Poles who lost 
their lives or risked them to help the doomed 
thousands in the ghetto. There were even 
some Jews who betrayed their own people. 
But these were the exceptions—on both sides. 

By one of history’s ironies, a quarter of a 
century after these terrible events the tiny 
handful of Jews remaining in Poland, less 
than 30,000 of the more than three million 
before the war, are going through a new 
agony and a new persecution. The Nazis 
built a physical wall to contain and isolate 
the Jews; Poland’s Communist rulers have 
used a fictitious image to achieve the same 
result. The charge of “Zionism” is now di- 
rected largely at assimilated, de-Judaized, 
and Communist persons of Jewish origin 
who had become so Polonized that they could 
and did remain in Poland, trying to ignore 
the ghosts of the past that haunt that land. 

Future generations in a free and more en- 
lightened Poland will doubtless remember 
both the passivity of their ancestors in 1943 
and their verbal pogrom of 1968 with shame, 
regret and incredulity. 

{From the New York Times, Apr. 20, 1968] 
CONCERN OVER ANTI-SEMITISM 
(By Anthony Lukas) 

As Jews in the United States and else- 
where celebrated yesterday the 25th anni- 
versary of the Warsaw ghetto uprising, fears 
were mounting in this country that a new 
wave of anti-Semitism once more endan- 
gered Polish Jews. 

Reports reaching Jewish tions, 
Polish émigrés and others here suggest that 
the anti-Semitic campaign in Poland has 
created a climate of fear among many Polish 
Jews. 

Wladyslaw Gomulka, the Polish Commu- 
nist leader, appears to have become alarmed 
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by the excesses of the campaign, which evi- 
dently is directed at least partly at him. He 
and some of his close colleagues have sought 
to damp it down. 

But some sources say they see indications 
that Mr. Gomulka has lost control of the 
situation and that persons both within and 
outside the party are determined to step up 
the attack on Jews to further their own 
political and ideological ends. 

Analysts of Polish affairs here said the 
anti-Semitic campaign apparently began as 
a long-planned move in an intraparty power 
struggle waged by Maj. Gen. Mieczyslaw 
Moczar, the Minister of the Interior. 

However, they said the theme had been 
enthusiastically picked up and elaborated 
upon by anti-Semitic groups in Poland— 
Boleslaw Piaseski’s pro-Communist, Catholic 
Pax movement and the leaders of the nomi- 
nally middle-class Democratic party, a politi- 
cal group with some representation in the 
Assembly. 

So far, there is no evidence that the Polish 
man in the street has joined in the officially 
instigated denunciations of Jews. In fact, 
there are signs that many Poles reject the 
campaign. 

However, some analysts here warn that if 
the movement continues to gain force it 
could eventually tap the deep wellsprings of 
traditional Polish anti-semitism and—in the 
words of one Polish émigré—could even lead 
to “outbursts of physical savagery.” 


NO REPORTS OF VIOLENCE 


So far there has not been any report of 
physical violence against Jews. The campaign 
has relied on denunciations in the press and 
communications positions, and suppression 
of literary or artistic expression that offers 
support or sympathy for Jews. 

In most cases the public pronouncements 
do not even mention the word Jew, and 
Officials have repeatedly denied that anti- 
semitism is involved. Instead, they have used 
such terms as Zionists, alien forces, foreign 
elements, non-Polish persons or persons 
known for their national nihilism—all fre- 
quently used euphemisms for Jews. 

However, even such indirect methods are 
reported to have created fear in the Polish 
Jewish community. 


PANIC AND INSECURITY 


A recent report from the Paris office of 
the American Jewish Committee said, “the 
purges of Jews on all levels of cultural life 
and Government departments is assuming 
such proportions that every Jew in Poland 
is practically in a state of panic and insecu- 
rity, at least economically, if not yet phys- 
ically.” 

Anti-semitism is nothing new to Poland. 
Jews have experienced abuse, persecution 
and outright physical attack off and on since 
they settled there in the 10th century. 

For many centuries the peasants were the 
predominant element in the Polish popula- 
tion and there was no indigenous middle- 
class. The Jews supplied the country with 
craftsmen, middlemen, innkeepers and a 
small group of rich merchants. 

They seem to have been protected by the 
kings, but hated and abused by some of the 
clergy, townspeople and the great mass of 
peasantry. The nobility generally despised 
them but also protected and employed them 
as middlemen. 

Despite all this, Polish Jews developed a 
flourishing cultural and religious life. When 
Poland regained her independence after 
World War I, the Jewish community there 
was one of the largest and most vital in the 
world. 

Then came the German march into Poland 
and the Nazi occupation. In 1939 there were 
about 3.3 million Jews in Poland. There were 
50,000 to 70,000 left when Poland was liber- 
ated in 1945. Many Jews who had fled were 
repatriated, but soon there was a reverse 
flow of Jews emigrating, primarily to the 
United States and Israel. 
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SOME 20,000 TO 30,000 THERE NOW 


Today there are believed to be only 20,000 
to 30,000 Jews left in a total Polish popula- 
tion of about 33 million. Most of them are 
old people, widows, invalids and others who 
for one reason or another did not want to 
abandon their homeland. A report by the 
American Jewish Committee estimates that 
59 percent of the Jews now in Poland are 
40 years old or over. 

In addition, there are an estimated 10,000 
to 15,000 people who do not regard them- 
selves as Jewish but who have Jewish an- 
cestors or are married to Jews, and thus are 
regarded as tinged with Jewishness. Mr. 
Gomulka’s wife, Sofia, is Jewish. 

There was little overt antisemitism in Po- 
land for the first 10 years after the war. The 
memory of Nazi atrocities was still too 
strong. Perhaps even more important, many 
members of the Government and party lead- 
ers in the Stalinist era were Jewish. 

These men belong to the so-called Mus- 
covite group—Jews who fled from Poland to 
the Soviet Union during the war and re- 
mained there until liberation, Stalin saw to 
it that these Soviet-trained Jewish Commu- 
nists were installed in key positions in the 
post-war Polish regime. 


MANY ABANDONED STALINISM 


In 1956, when Poland’s rigid Stalinist Gov- 
ernment gave way to the nominally liberal 
Gomulka regime, many Jews were among the 
first to turn away from the old line. The 
Stalinists, casting about for some weapon 
with which to defend themselves, resorted to 
anti-Semitic slurs. But this backfired, gain- 
ing more sympathy for the Jews and the 
new Gomulka line. 

Until recently, many Jews remained in 
high positions in the Government and the 
party. Guided by what one Pole has called 
“the ideology of fear,” they swung with the 
prevailing wind. As Mr. Gomulka’s promise 
of liberal reform has faded, many have 
swung back toward the harsh line. 

According to Jewish émigré sources, the 
current “anti-Zionist” campaign appears to 
have been carefully planned by General 
Mozcar as part of the struggle for succession 
to Mr, Gomulka now going on inside the 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SATTERFIELD, 
for April 24 and 25, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
3 for 1 hour, Wednesday, April 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Hatt and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Gross in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. ARENDS immediately following the 
remarks of Mr. Boccs in connection with 
the Postmaster Generalship. 

Mr. Micuet in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BELCHER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brotzman) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 
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Mr. Burton of Utah in 10 instances. 
Mr. MESKILL. 

Mr. Mize. 

Mr. BUTTON. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Curtis in three instances. 

Mr. UTT. 

Mr. Marutas of California. 

Mr. ScHWEIKER. 

Mr. Wyman in three instances. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. 


Mr. AYRES. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MONTGOMERY) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Rooney of New York in two 


Mr. SHIPLEY. 

Mr. Ropxrno in two instances. 

Mr. Pope tt in three instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in two 
instances. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN in two instances. 

Mr. Purcett in three instances. 

Mrs. Mixk in two instances. 

Mr. Stack in two instances. 

Mr. GonzaLez in three instances. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Mr. Raricx in six instances. 

Mr. Botanp in three instances. 

Mr. O'NxaAL of Georgia in two 
instances. 

Mr. Orsen in two instances. 

Mr. Durskr in three instances. 

Mr. Dapparto in two instances. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. 

Mr. GILBERT. 

Mr. Gramto. 

Mr. COHELAN in three instances. 

Mr. HANLEY. 

Mr. Monacan in two instances. 

Mr. Fasckl in two instances. 

Mr. ALBERT. 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 3293. An act to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1969 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to prescribe the authorized per- 
sonnel strength of the Selected Reserve of 
each Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes,” to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
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1768. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of opinion on the accounting system 
for operations proposed for implementation 
July 1, 1968, in accordance with section 
640(b) of the Department of Defense Ap- 
propriation Act, 1968, Department of De- 
fense; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1769. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force, Manpower and Reserve Af- 
fairs, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to provide for the protection of certain dis- 
tinguished persons by security forces of the 
Department of Defense, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1770. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for increased partici- 
pation by the United States in the Inter- 
national Development Association; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1771. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of review of internal auditing and 
related activities. Post Office Department; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1772. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of review of procurement of lunar 
module radars, National Aeronautical and 
Space Administration; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1773. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the admission to 
the United States of certain inhabitants of 
the Bonin Islands; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1774, A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1970 and 1971 for the con- 
struction of certain highways in accordance 
with title 23 of the United States Code, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

1775. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide additional revenue for 
the highway trust fund, to extend the dura- 
tion of the highway trust fund, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RIVERS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 16703. A bill to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1296). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 16165. A bill to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1297). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 1132. Resolution 
for consideration of H.R. 15190, a bill to 
amend sections 3 and 4 of the act approved 
September 22, 1964 (78 Stat. 990), providing 
for an investigation and study to determine 
a site for the construction of a sea-level 
canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans (Rept. No. 1298). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr, SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1133. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 15986, a bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 by extending the author- 
ization of appropriations for the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting (Rept. No. 1299). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R. 16703. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 16704. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to pro- 
vide that the entire cost of health benefits 
under such act shall be paid by the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 16705. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that indus- 
trial development bonds are not to be con- 
sidered obligations of States and local gov- 
ernments, the interest on which is exempt 
from Federal income tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 16706. A bill to improve the judicial 
machinery by providing for exclusive Fed- 
eral jurisdiction and a body of uniform Fed- 
eral law for cases arising out of certain op- 
erations of aircraft; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 16707. A bill to improve the judicial 
machinery by providing for Federal jurisdic- 
tion and a body of uniform Federal law for 
cases arising out of aviation and space ac- 
tivities; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 16708. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide increased pen- 
sions, disability compensation rates, to lib- 
eralize income limitations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 16709. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to remove persons from Federal 
employment who engage in unlawful acts 
connected with civil disorder, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 16710. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 16711. A bill to amend section 57n (11 
U.S.C. 93n) of the Bankruptcy Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 16712. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the tariff classification of invert or high- 
test molasses, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MESKILL: 

H.R. 16713. A bill to require an applicant 
for a permit to hold a demonstration, pa- 
rade, march, or vigil on Federal property or 
in the District of Columbia to post a bond 
to cover certain costs of such demonstra- 
tion, parade, march, or vigil; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 16714. A bill to include air traffic con- 
trollers within the provisions of section 
8336(c) of title 5, United States Code, relat- 
ing to the retirement of certain Government 
employees; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 16715. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 16716. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 16717. A bill to transfer from the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
the National Academy of Sciences the func- 
tion of approving new drug applications, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. BLATNIK (for himself and Mr. 


ERLENBORN) : 

H.R. 16718. A bill to achieve the fullest co- 
operation and coordination of activities 
among the levels of Government in order to 
improve the operation of our Federal system 
in an increasingly complex society, to im- 
prove the administration of grants-in-aid to 
the States, to permit provision of reimburse- 
able technical services to State and local gov- 
ernment, to establish coordinated intergov- 
ernmental policy and administration of 
grants and loans for urban development, to 
provide for the acquisition, use, and dispo- 
sition of land within urban areas by Federal 
agencies in conformity with local government 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 16719. A bill to assist in the protec- 
tion of the consumer by requiring full dis- 
closure of the terms and conditions of guar- 
antees; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 16720. A bill to amend chapter 83, 
title 5, United States Code, to eliminate the 
reduction in the annuities of employees or 
Members who elected reduced annuities in 
order to provide a survivor annuity if pre- 
deceased by the person named as survivor 
and permit a retired employee or Member 
to designate a new spouse as survivor if 
predeceased by the person named as survivor 
at the time of retirement; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

H.R. 16721. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act to provide increased an- 
nuities; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 16722. A bill to modernize certain pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 16723. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act, as amended, to provide 
that accumulated sick leave be credited to 
the retirement fund or that the individual 
be reimbursed; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 

H.R. 16724. A bill to equalize civil service 
retirement annuities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 16725. A bill to equalize the cost of 
survivor annuities for spouse survivors; to 
base survivor annuities on amount of retiree 
annuities on date of death, to provide mini- 
mum annuities, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 16726. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for disciplinary ac- 
tion against employees in the postal field 
service who assault other employees in such 
service in the performance of official duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.R. 16727. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prescribe 
penalties for the possession of LSD and 
other hallucinogenic drugs by unauthorized 
persons; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H.R. 16728. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS (for himself, Mrs. 
GREEN of Oregon, Mr. THOMPSON of 
New Jersey, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Pu- 
CINSKI, Mr. DANIELS, Mr, BRADEMAS, 
Mr. O'Hara of Michigan, Mr. CAREY, 
Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. Meeps, Mr. Burton of 
California, Mr. Ayres, Mr. Quire, Mr. 
ASHBROOK, Mr. BELL, Mr. RED of New 
York, Mr. Ertensorn, Mr. DELLEN- 
BACK, Mr. Esch, Mr. ESHLEMAN, Mr. 
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GARDNER, and Mr. STEIGER of Wis- 


consin) : 

H.R. 16729. A bill to extend for 2 years cer- 
tain pr providing assistance to stu- 
dents at institutions of higher education, to 
modify such programs, and to provide for 
planning, evaluation, and adequate leadtime 
in such programs; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. PODELL (for himself, Mr. Ap- 
DABBO, Mr. Frno, Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. JOELSON, Mr. O'HARA 
of Illinois, Mr. BURKE of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. GILBERT, 
Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. RODINO, Mr. TIER- 
NAN, Mr. Wolrr, Mr. Carey, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Vicorrro, 
Mr. KuPrerMan, Mr. Burton, Mr. Mo- 
Ewen, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. ApaMs, Mr. 
MurPHY of New York, and Mr. TEN- 
ZER) : 

H.R. 16730. A bill to authorize the sale of 
Panther jet fighters by the United States to 
Israel; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, SCHEUER (for himself, Mr. 
FARBSTEIN, Mr. HALPERN, and Mr. 
PODELL) : 

H.R. 16731. A bill to permit the mailing by 
nonprofit organizations under the third-class 
bulk mail provisions of title 39, United States 
Code, of circulars and pamphlets constitut- 
ing notice of bingo and similar contests held 
by such organizations in States where such 
contests are lawful, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEL CLAWSON (for himself 
Mr. Bos Wrison and Mr. Hanna): 

H.J. Res, 1234. A joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a gold medal to the widow 
of the late Walt Disney and for the issuance 
of bronze medals to the California Institute 
of the Arts in recognition of the distinguished 
public service and the outstanding contribu- 
tions of Walt Disney to the United States 
and to the world; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.J. Res. 1235. Joint resolution designat- 
ing January 15 of each year as Martin Luther 
King Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.J. Res. 1236. Joint resolution to declare 
the policy of the United States with respect 
to its territorial sea; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.J. Res. 1237. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the temporary funding of the Emergency 
Credit Revolving Fund; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 765. Concurrent resolution 
urging the President to convey to the Govern- 
ment of France the sense of the Congress 
with t to the responsibility of France 
in connection with the repudiation of its in- 
ternational obligations undertaken in fur- 
therance of the North Atlantic Treaty; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRADEMAS: 
H.R. 16732. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Rinaldo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CELLER: 
H.R. 16733. A bill for the relief of William 
John Moher; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 16734. A bill for the relief of Alda 
Vergano Fracchia and Angelo Fracchia; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 16735. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Kwak Ok Sung; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 16736. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Esperanza Ramos Delgado; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16737. A bill for the relief of Yot Chiu 
Ng; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 16738. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

La Vena; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 16739. A bill for the relief of Danuta 

Giganti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 16740. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Severino Laureano Falla Alvarez; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 16741. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Giustino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 16742. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phosphate 
interests of the United States in certain lands 
in Florida to John Carter and Martha B. 
Carter; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 16743. A bill for the relief of Bernar- 
dino Ventura; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 16744. A bill for the relief of Andrea 
Caporrimo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 16745. A bill for the relief of Grazia 
Dierna; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 16746. A bill for the relief of Konstan- 
tinos Skanavis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHEN: 

H. R. 16747. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
(Giuseppe) Conte; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 16748, A bill for the relief of Luigi 
Praino and his wife, Sara Lillian Praino; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16749. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Menegazzo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr, ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 16750. A bill for the relief of Mr, and 
Mrs. Paolo Patti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H.R. 16751. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Trimarchi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 16752. A bill for the relief of S. Sgt. 
Vernell Burris; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 16753. A bill for the relief of Rodric 
Stewart Pence (Joo, James); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H. Res. 1134. Resolution to refer the bill 
(H.R, 16609) entitled “A bill for the relief 
of Sea Oil & General Corp., of New York, 
N.Y.” to the Chief Commissioner of the 
Court of Claims pursuant to sections 1492 
and 2509 of title 28, U.S. Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


293. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Melvin 
C. Holt, Leavenworth, Kans., relative to dis- 
missal of a Federal parole violation warrant; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

294. Also, petition of Thomas B. Brayson, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, relative to a pe- 
tition for impeachment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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Centennial of the Navajo Peace Treaty 
HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, this year 
is the centennial of the signing of the 
treaty of peace between the Navajo In- 
dians and the United States. The Navajos 
are celebrating this centennial year by 
noting their century of progress. A capa- 
ble young writer for the Phoenix (Ariz.) 
Republic in an article published in that 
newspaper, recently summarized the 
Navajos century of progress. I ask unan- 
imous consent that Mr. Edwin Mc- 
Dowell’s article be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Navasos, ALMOST ANNIHILATED IN 1868, Have 
COMPLETED A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
(By Edwin McDowell) 

Exactly 100 years ago the entire Navajo 
nation, released from military custody at 
Fort Sumner, N.M., began the tortuous 300- 
mile Long Walk back home. 

The Navajos have come a long way since 
those awful days of 1868—so much so that 
they have adopted as their Centennial motto 
“A Century of Progress.” 

But progress must not be confused with 
affluence. 

The average Navajo family income is still 
less than $500 a year. And the Navajo, like 
other Indians, still suffer from a high infant 
mortality rate, a short average life span, and 
inadequate health care. 

Yet even on Indian reservations, the times 
they are a-changing, and the Navajos are 
helping to hurry that change along: 

At least three major corporations have set 
up shop on the reservation. 

Navajo population—growing five times 
faster than the total U.S. population—is 
more than 110,000. 

To keep track of its $13 million-per-year 
income, the tribe employs a large com- 
puter ... which also keeps an inventory of 
all tribal equipment, maintains a livestock 
inventory, prepares financial statements for 
credit union members, and sifts informa- 
tion about tribal enterprises (two motels, two 
restaurants, a sawmill, a coal mine, and an 
arts and crafts guild). 

Whereas as late as 1953, half of the eligible 
Navajo children were not in school, today 
95 per cent of the 30,000 school age children 
on the reservation are enrolled. 

And less than two weeks ago, the tribe 
announced plans for a community college on 
the reservation, to open its doors next year 
to some 200 Navajo students. 

(The tribe some time ago established a 
$10 million trust fund to pay college ex- 
penses of all eligible Navajos.) 

In this Centennial year, marking the 
eighth and final treaty between the US. 
and the Navajo nation, the tribe is under- 
taking an ambitious program to tell the 
story of “the Dine” (People, as they call 
themselves). 

A Navajo Science Fair was held last 
month... 

Northern Arizona University sponsored a 
successful five-day “Salute to the Navajo” 
earlier this month ... 

On the weekend of June 30, Fort Defiance 


will witness the re-enactment of the signing 
of the peace treaty at Fort Sumner 

And following that re-enactment, 150 
Navajos will board buses to travel to various 
cities along the route of the original Long 
Walk, there to participate in commemorative 
ceremonies. 

As part of the Centennial celebration, the 
Tribal Museum has issued several publica- 
tions: 

“Navajo Bibliography” ($2), a comprehen- 
sive 291-page book containing all known 
available references to the Navajos, from his- 
torical ethnographic, biographical, technical, 
fictional, and popular sources 

“Tourism in the Navajo Country” ($1), a 
184-page study of available facilities and 
places of interest on the reservation 

“Navajo Historical Calendar” ($3), a 1968 
calendar recording significant events and 
their dates. 

Months and week-days are listed in Navajo 
and English, there are photos of important 
Navajo leaders and outstanding Navajoland 
scenes, and each month’s page features a 
full-color reproduction of an authentic 
Navajo sandpainting. 

“Navajo—A Century of Progress” ($6) is 
the official centennial commemorative album, 
depicting in text and rare photographs the 
life of the Navajos during the past century. 

Shortly after Col, James Carleton assumed 
command of U.S. Army forces in New Mexico 
territory in 1863, he formulated plans for 
rounding up the Indians. 

They were to be collected, he said, and 
deported “to a reservation away from the 
haunts, hills, and hiding places of their 
country; there to be kind to them; there to 
teach their children to read and write; teach 
them the arts of peace; teach them the truth 
of Christianity.” 

Col. Kit Carson of the first New Mexico 
Cavalry was placed in charge of the round-up 
operation, and the frontier wilderness fighter 
performed with brutal efficiency. 

Applying a scorched-earth policy of burn- 
ing Navajo crops, destroying orchards, and 
seizing flocks and herds, Carson eventually 
backed the Navajos into heavily fortified 
Canyon de Chelly, which for almost two dec- 
ades had been impregnable to U.S. troops. 

Eventually the starving Indians, con- 
fronted with annihilation or capitulation, 
had no choice. In the largest mass surrender 
of the 350 years of Indian wars, some 8,000 
Navajos were taken into federal custody and 
sent to Fort Wingate. 

From there, the mournful procession of 
men, women and children was marched the 
300 miles to Fort Sumner at the Bosque 
Redondo on the Pecos River in eastern New 
Mexico. 

Many died from hunger and disease along 
the way. 

In 1965, a smallpox epidemic killed another 
2,200 of the captives. 

Instead of kindness and Christianity, the 
imprisioned Navajos found squalid condi- 
tions, tuberculosis, 40 square miles of poor 
land, and inadequate water supplies. 

Their very existence as a people 
threatened. 

In 1866, Gen. William T. Sherman began a 
series of talks with Navajo chiefs and be- 
came convinced that the stockade idea was a 
failure. 

Finally, two years later, the U.S. govern- 
ment offered the Navajos the choice of being 
sent to Indian Territory in Oklahoma, or 
returning to a 3.5 million acre fraction of 
the land they previously held. 

When they chose to return home, the 
historic 13-article treaty was signed on June 
1, establishing the nucleus of the present 
Navajo reservation. At dawn on June 18, those 


was 


Navajos who survived the imprisonment be- 
gan the long journey homeward. 

No matter that their conquerors would fail 
to live up to many of the terms of the treaty 
(which, among other things, promised a 
school house and a teacher for every 30 
Navajo pupils who presented themselves to be 
educated.) 

They were now free men . . or as free as 
it was possible to be on reservations. 

On July 23—after braving the torrid New 
Mexico sun for 35 days—7,304 Navajos... 
what was left of the Navajo nation... 
staggered into Fort Wingate. 

Their cruel four-year exile was over. 


Their century of progress was just be- 
ginning. 


Moratorium on News 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, can sensation- 
alism be overdone in the coverage and 
presentation of news? Henry Jameson of 
the Abilene (Kans.) Reflector-Chronicle 
believes that it can and he said as much 
in a recent editorial in his paper. The 
editorial evoked a great deai of favorable 
response from his readers, and with the 
thought that this suggestion could pro- 
voke a similar response from other sen- 
sation-weary readers and viewers, I wish 
to bring Mr. Jameson’s editorial, Mora- 
torium on News” to the attention of my 
colleagues, as follows: 

MORATORIUM ON NEWS 

Our society has become so “free” that it 
would be near impossible to do, but I am 
among those who believe that perhaps one of 
the best things that could happen to the 
country would be to declare a moratorium 
on sensational news. This newspaper would 
gladly cooperate. 

The country is sick and has become one big 
festering sore, with nearly everybody mad at 
somebody—and nobody knowing for sure 
just who or why. 

Morals have decayed to a new low, crime 
keeps soaring to new highs, welfare dole is 
becoming a way of life as many of those in 
power try to “buy” peace and loyalties which 
is impossible, respect for the flag, the con- 
stitution, the church, police authority and 
society in general is dissipating at an alarm- 
ing rate. Drugs, sex, rioting, beatings, knif- 
ings, burnings, draft card fiouting, looting 
and about anything hooliganism can think 
of to do is exploited. Defiance of everything 
is the keynote. 

The courts and laws have generously given 
the troublemaker the benefit of the doubt. 
Recourse against anything is becoming 
difficult. 

Through a span of the last several years 
much of the current ill situation has un- 
doubtedly been fed on a diet of emotionalism 
and sensational publicity. Where do you place 
the blame and responsibility? By no means 
are all those in high places publicity seekers, 
but some of them are. And the television, 
radio and newspapers have fallen over them- 
selves to compound the tragedy of a nation. 

After World War II the journalism pro- 
fession was swept by a tidal wave of “inter- 
pretative” writing—explaining the news be- 
hind the news, it is called. That is fine, un- 
til it drifts off into the category of commen- 
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tator opinion, bias and propaganda. Today 
the hard news is sometimes hard to find, and 
is in the minority. 

The television industry claims to have 
the greatest impact on public opinion and, 
therefore, television must bear the brunt of 
the blame for turning many news events into 
mass hysteria. Newspapers and radio must 
share their part of the responsibility also, for 
what we print or don’t print has a great im- 
pact on public knowledge, thinking, opinion 
and reaction—violent or otherwise. 

Television has grossly overdone many hap- 
penings of both minor and major conse- 
quence, Without stopping at the reporting of 
what is taking place, TV has too often entered 
into the field of “news making” itself. It has 
turned some ordinary events—and people— 
into productions. There are many who feel 
that overdoses of crime shows and the like, 
glamorizing the odd-ball, have had a most 
seriously damaging influence on the younger 
generation which is now growing into adult- 
hood and causing many of today’s problems. 
Politicians have a way of fanning the fires 
with oratory every time a camera comes into 
view. 

Sensationalizing of the news has in some 
instances made hooliganism popular. Many 
in the news media business will disagree that 
this is news, and what the public wants. I 
don’t agree. I think the public is fed up to 
its ears with phoney news that is more 
show production than news. 

We would go down fighting against a cen- 
sorship that dictated what could or could 
not be printed, shown on television or aired 
on radio. Yet, somewhere within the Fourth 
Estate there must be the leadership with 
integrity to get the ship steered back on the 
right course before it sinks. The answer may 
eventually lie with the advertisers who di- 
rectly or indirectly pay most of the bill. 
Things have come to a pretty pass when a 
radio commentator in Chicago got fired for 
saying he thinks the police and firemen, too, 
deserve some commendation, honor and 


t. 

It is very doubtful if it could ever be done 
in this country, but without all the publicity 
many of the problems might just dry up and 
fade away like a weed without water. It 
might be worth a try. Nothing else seems to 
be working. 


Riots and Law and Order 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in a 
continuation of my remarks earlier this 
month in support of law and order in our 
cities, I invite the attention of Senators 
to several news editorials and articles on 
this subject. 

The first, entitled “Blackened Capital,” 
was published in the April 23, 1968, issue 
of the State, Columbia, S.C. Last week, 
Editor William D. Workman, Jr., visited 
the Nation’s Capital and had the experi- 
ence of driving through the riot-torn 
areas. It reminded, him, he said, of East 
Berlin and other war-ravaged cities. At 
the same time he pointed out that this 
was not a “ghetto” in the general use of 
the term. The housing of the entire area 
is adequate and little if any worse than 
that occupied by lower- and middle- 
income whites in other parts of Wash- 
ington and the District of Columbia. 

Worst of all Mr. Workman noted the 
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fear of Washingtonians—black and 
white, official and unofficial, public em- 
ployees and private employees—is that it 
will happen again. He added that unless 
there is a stiffening of backbones in 
places of authority, unless there is blunt 
condemnation by Negro leaders of such 
conduct, unless there is a willingness to 
crush the few for the welfare of the 
many there will be more devastation. 

The next editorial appeared in the 
April 23, 1968, issue of the Greenville, 
S. C., News, and is entitled “The Law 
Must Get Tough Again.” The editor, 
Wayne W. Freeman, points out that 
there was very little trouble in the cities 
where the authorities took a tough atti- 
tude toward violence. He decried the so- 
called restraint exercised in the Nation’s 
Capital and many other areas, which 
permitted lawbreakers to loot and burn 
with impunity. 

Mr. Freeman urges a tougher attitude 
by not only police, but the whole chain 
of courts. He also calls for a separation 
of the race issue and law enforcement, 
saying: 

No man should be mistreated by the law 
because of his race; but race should get him 
no special concessions, either. 


The third article to which I invite at- 
tention is one by the well-known col- 
umnist, Holmes Alexander. This also ap- 
peared in the Greenville (S.C.) News, of 
April 23, 1968, and is entitled “Is the 
Nation at War on the Homefront as 
Well as Far Across the Pacific?” 

Mr. Alexander’s thesis is that the sit- 
uation in our cities is tantamount to 
war. He cited statistics showing that 
nearly 65,000 Federal troops and Na- 
tional Guardsmen were mobilized to re- 
sist and terminate the attack which took 
American lives and destroyed private 
property. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these editorials be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, Apr. 23, 
1968] 
BLACKENED CAPITAL 
(By William D. Workman, Jr.) 

WasHIncTon.—Driving along the riot-torn 
streets of the nation’s capital is a saddening, 
sobering experience—made all the more de- 
pressing because of the springtime beauty of 
the rest of Washington at this season. 

The Japanese cherry trees beside the Tidal 
Basin have lost their blossoms by now, but 
a few new varieties still are colorful with 
their double blossoms. And dogwood—white 
and pink—adorn the parks and drives with 
a layer of floral beauty above that of the 
vari-colored tulip beds which bedeck the city 
as a reflection of the First Lady’s dedication 
to a more beautiful America. 

The capitol building, the White House, the 
numerous new government buildings and the 
ever-increasing number of medium-rise 
apartments are sparkling as though all had 
joe been through a thorough spring clean- 

g. 
The visitor cannot escape a sense of na- 
tional pride amid the broad vistas and im- 
pressive structures—that is, until he reaches 
the rack and ruin which lie along and be- 
tween 7th and 14th Streets, Northwest. Here 
one is plunged into memories of East Berlin, 
or of other war rayaged cities. 
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Smoke-blackened shops and stores gaze 
vacantly out upon one another. Fire-gutted 
apartments at second and third floor levels 
bear mute testimony of the misery of per- 
sons made homeless—some made lifeless— 
by the senseless burning of street level shops. 

Here and there are entire buildings, or 
half-blocks, or entire blocks which are no 
more than rubble—tumbled masses of brick 
and mortar interspersed with the remains of 
roofs and tragically dotted with such remind- 
ers of human disaster as twisted bedsteads, 
crushed mattresses, and pitifully scattered 
personal possessions. 

If the devastation could be compressed 
into a single area, it would still be as large 
as that portion of Columbia which lies be- 
tween the Congaree River and Harden Street, 
bordered north and south by Blossom Street 
and Elmwood Avenue. 

But the wreckage is not compact, even 
within some of the hardest hit blocks. Many 
a hole-in-the-wall establishment bearing the 
crudely lettered and generally misspelled leg- 
end, “Soul Brother,” was spared. Churches 
were by-passed by the rampaging looters and 
arsonists, but one tiny Salvation Army of- 
fice was gutted along with everything else 
in a 7th Street block. 

The looting was purposeful and complete, 
whether the targets were liquor stores (none 
were spared), grocery stores, clothing shops 
(one shoe store alone was robbed of an esti- 
mated 10,000 pairs), hardware stores, or 
drugstores. 

Some of the burning was purposeful, as 
reflected by the obvious efforts to destroy 
credit records—“burn the books, brother.” 
Other burning was senseless, as was the case 
at automobile dealers’ showrooms and car lots 
and at the curbs where parked vehicles were 
burned apparently just for the hell of it. 

But all this, mind you, is in an area which 
could be termed a “ghetto” only by generous 
misuse of the much-abused term. The hous- 
ing of the entire area is adequate and little if 
any worse than that occupied by lower and 
middle income whites in other parts of Wash- 
ington and the District of Columbia. 

What happened in Washington was not the 
product of poverty and oppression, but of 
hate and greed and stupidity. The victims 
were not just white merchants but many a 
black merchant, not just the store owners 
but the upstairs residents (almost exclu- 
sively Negro), not just the skin-flints who 
had been gouging the people but the reputa- 
ble grocers and pharmacists who had been 
urged to put outlets in the affected communi- 
ties. 

But the chief victim of all was the image 
of Washington, the capital city of the United 
States, the showcase of America. It was un- 
thinkable that such chaos could have come 
to the nation’s federal city—but come it did. 

The fear of Washingtonians—black and 
white, official and unofficial, public employees 
and private employees—is that it will happen 
again. 


And unless there is a stiffening of back- 
bones in places of authority, unless there is 
blunt condemnation by Negro leaders of such 
conduct, unless there is a willingness to 
crush the few for the welfare of the many— 
there will be more, perhaps within the week 
as the phony “poor peoples’ march” con- 
verges on the city. 

The government of the United States, the 
City of Washington, and the good name of 
the Negroes who make up a majority of the 
capital’s population are all on trial. 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, Apr. 23, 
1968] 
Tse Law Musr Ger TOUGH AGAIN 
The argument of the last few days over 
whether municipal, state, and federal officials 
and police, National Guard and Army officials 
handled the latest spate of riots and looting 
any better than they did those of last sum- 
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mer would be pathetically funny if the mat- 
ter weren’t so fraught with danger to every 
citizen and to the very foundations of the 
Republic. 

It really is quite simple, the fundamental 
facts and issues, that is. 

Overall the authorities didn’t control the 
situation as well as they should have in any 
of the cities that were hit. In some in- 
stances, they did fairly well, better than 
others, and in other instances they did very 
poorly. And the reasons for the difference are 
clear. 

In those cities (there are beginning to be a 
few) where the authorities had generally let 
it be known that lawlessness would not be 
tolerated and held to the attitude—call it 
hard-nosed, overreaction or whatever— 
that the law would be firmly but fairly en- 
forced and demonstrated that whatever 
force was necessary would be used, there was 
little trouble or none at all. 

Where the authorities were slow to react to 
the danger signals, and ignored the first in- 
stances of arson or looting, things got out of 
hand quickly and police forces had to be 
augmented by National Guardsmen. These 
weren’t much more effective because they, 
too, were permitted only to do too little, too 
late. 


Conditions were the worst of all, however, 
in places like Washington, D.C., the national 
capital, where the police and Army units 
nearby were held back and were told to let 
the rioters and looters have their way for the 
first few hours lest interference get them 
really upset. 

This policy of gradually tougher enforce- 
ment of the law made it impossible to en- 
force the law at all, and only Army combat 
troops were able to stop the burning and the 
carnage. By then it had about run its course, 
anywa; 


y- 

There is no point in tracing again the 
origin of this nationwide attitude of lawless- 
ness; its ca permissiveness, dimi- 
nution of the power of police officers, the 
constant threat of civil rights and brutality 
charges and suits—are well known. But, next 
to the issue of pay, it accounts for the fact 
that police resignations and difficult recruit- 
ing have become a nationwide problem. 

There is no quick or easy way out of the 
dilemma, but the situation is serious enough 
that law enforcement and the safety of the 
individual’s person and property may be the 
most important political issue long before 
the elections in November. 

The only answer to the problem is the 
hard, long-range one. Somewhat regretfully 
we say that for a time, how long no one can 
say, law enforcement is going to have to be 
tougher than it has been since the frontier 
days. Rioters and looters must be hit, and hit 
hard, the instant they step out of line. 

The toughness, and the hard-hitting must 
start with the men in the patrol cars and 
on foot, and continue right on up through 
the whole chain of courts, where the victim 
is all too often completely forgotten amid 
the cries of the bleeding hearts for the 
criminal. 

Along with this, the race issue must be 
taken out of law enforcement. No man should 
be mistreated by the law because of his race; 
but race should get him no special conces- 
sions, either. The safety of the law abiding 
majority of all races, colors and creeds is 
at stake in this era of the new breed of 
reckless desperadoes, 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, Apr. 23, 
1968] 
Is THE NATION AT WAR ON THE HOME FRONT AS 
WELL AS FAR ACROSS THE PACIFIC? 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

Wasuincton.—If you want to be literal 
about it, a state of war existed in the United 
States during the first week of April. 
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The Constitutional Convention of 1787, as 
well as numerous court decisions, 
that war can occur in only two ways. 

Congress can declare it, which did not 
happen in April. An enemy can make war, 
and cause it to exist, which is what did take 
place in the assault on the nation’s capital 
and 150 other cities. 

The point is clearly stated in Alexander 
Hamilton’s explanation of the war-making 
powers of Congress. Hamilton was writing 
about a “foreign” opponent of the American 
system, but the color of flag or skin does 
not change the sense of the argument. He 
said: 

. . It is the peculiar and exclusive duty 
of Congress, when the nation is at peace, to 
change that state into a state of war. 
But when a foreign nation declares, or 
openly and avowedly makes war upon the 
United States, they (the states) are then by 
the very fact already at war, and any dec- 
laration on the part of Congress is nugatory; 
it is at least, unnecessary.” 

In a case arising out of the limited Franco- 
American War (1798-1801), Supreme Court 
Associate Justice Bushrod Washington had 
occasion to define the difference between a 
“solemn” (all-out) war and an “imperfect” 
(de facto) war. He found the difference to 
be interesting but unimportant. Justice 
Washington wrote: 

“But hostilities may subsist . . . being 
limited as to places, persons and things; and 
this is more properly termed imperfect 
war.. . . Still, however, it is a public war, 
because it is an external contention by 
force between some members of two na- 
tions . . though all members are not au- 
thorized to commit hostilities .. .” 

What we had earlier this month, sad to 
say, was not just a civil disorder. Two na- 
tions, Black and White, were in “imperfect” 
but “public” conflict. There was no need for 
Congress to make such a finding—the fact 
was manifest, Thousands of Negroes went 
into action against the government and 
forces of the U.S.A. Nearly 65,000 federal 
troops and national guardsmen were mobi- 
lized to resist and terminate the attack which 
took American lives and destroyed private 
property. 

As Hamilton wrote, no formal recognition 
of hostilities was necessary. The facts were 
self-evident. As the Supreme Court ruled, 
in the majority opinion by Justice Washing- 
ton this may have been an “imperfect” (or 
undeclared) war, but it was a “public” war 
between two recognizable sets of contestants, 
although only “some members” were engaged. 

In the time that has passed since April 4, 
when Martin Luther King was murdered and 
the Negro raids began, many pious sighs of 
regret and relief have risen from the public 
altars. At least three presidential candidates 
(Humphrey, Kennedy, Nixon) mourned at 
Dr. King’s funeral. Attorney General Ram- 
sey Clark rejoiced that “very few deaths” in 
Washington were inflicted on the destroyers 
of at least $13 million worth of property. 

Congress completed passage of a civil rights 
bill for open housing as a memorial to Dr. 
King and as a response to nationwide as- 
sault upon the cities. The President con- 
ducted a ceremonial signing of the bill into 
law, and passed out souvenir pens. The new 
law, effectuated while the smoke was still 
rising from the ruins, amounted to a sur- 
render of private property rights far greater 
than that which had been condoned while 
the troops stood by with unexpended ammu- 
nition and often with unloaded weapons. 

There is a determination in the nation’s 
leadership to avoid declaring this nation at 
war. But, in fact, it took no declaration on 
our part—the assailants had already made 
war. There is an official disposition to be 
thankful that America is not a garrison-state. 
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But, in truth, that’s what had been forced 
upon us. 


Looting Must Be Stopped 
HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the following edi- 
torial entitled “Looting Must Be 
Stopped” which appeared in the Tulsa 
Sunday World, April 14, 1968: 

Looring Must BE STOPPED 


Moral and ethical questions seem to be pil- 
ing up on the American people in this time 
of turmoil and change. Recent urban dis- 
turbances have pointed up one of the most 
pressing: 

What shall we do about looters? 

In former eras this kind of question never 
would have been asked. During times of 
crisis where property was exposed without 
normal protection, looters would at least be 
arrested on the spot and shot if they resisted 
or fled. The effect of this was to dramatically 
discourage such open thievery. 

Now things appear to be turned around. 
During some of the recent instances of 
widespread looting in burned-out buildings 
and in stores with smashed windows, the 
orders to law officers were not to harm loot- 
ers. Some were arrested, but on-the-scene 
pictures have shown all kinds of merchan- 
dise being brazenly carted away with no 
interference from the law. 

Political questions have made law enforce- 
ment much more sensitive nowadays. If a 
policeman were to shoot a looter he might 
find he had struck a teen-age youth, and 
instead of being commended for stopping a 
crime he would be accused of committing 
one. 

The argument is that we must put human 
interests above property rights. It is very 
humanitarian and hard to argue against— 
but it will never stop looting. 

The question then becomes: If police are 
to be restrained from using force, what can 
be done about looters? 

Shall we depend on an educational cam- 
paign in the schools to teach them that it is 
wrong to take the property of others? Shall 
we see that they are provided with everything 
they need so they will have no need to steal? 
Or shall we just stand by and let the looting 
orgy spend itself, hoping for a more enlight- 
ened day? 

One thing is very clear. So long as looting is 
treated as a schoolboy prank we will simply 
reap more of the same. We might as well try 
to fight a forest fire with burlap bags soaked 
in gasoline. 

If the police are handcuffed, sooner or later 
building and store owners are going to act to 
protect themselves. Then we will see a kind of 
unofficial warfare in which there will be casu- 
alties. Hired guards may not be so sensitive 
to politics. 

We believe property owners should not have 
to set up private armies to save their stores 
and buildings. That’s what the police are 
for. But looting must be stopped, one way 
or another, unless we are ready to turn our 
country over to mob rule. Public officials will 
have to understand that the dominant, de- 
termined political force is in favor of law 
and order, 

The time has come to make it very clear to 
all that no matter what the emergency or op- 
portunity, looting will not be tolerated—and 
those who ignore the warning will not be 
treated as honored guests. 
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The National Labor Relations Board and 
Its Critics—Continued 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on April 10, 1968, I inserted in the RECORD 
an exchange of letters between Chair- 
man Frank W. McCulloch, of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and my- 
self regarding the decision of the Board 
in the Allied Supermarkets case. 

I have just received a letter and 
memorandum from Mr. Lambert H. Mil- 
ler, general counsel of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, regarding 
this matter. As I read Mr. Miller's letter, 
I was struck by the fact that there is no 
disagreement on the decision in the case. 
The decision itself, which I inserted in 
the Recorp beginning at page 9460, is 
of course the most accurate and com- 
plete report of what the Board did. I 
would only note in passing that in the 
sentence in the decision immediately fol- 
lowing those quoted in Mr. Miller’s let- 
ter, the Board seems to make it clear 
that the employer was aware of the rival 
union’s organizing efforts when it 
granted recognition. 

Mr. President, I am pleased in the in- 
terest of insuring that there is a com- 
plete record regarding this matter to ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Miller’s let- 
ter of April 18, and memorandum dated 
March 22, be printed in the Extensions 
of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: The recent ex- 
change of correspondence you had with 
Chairman McCulloch of the National Labor 
Relations Board, which you inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for April 10, 1968, has 
just come to my attention. As you know, this 
correspondence involved the Board decision 
in the Allied Supermarkets case, 169 NLRB 
No. 135, and in Chairman McCulloch's reply 
to your inquiry he took exception to our re- 
port of this case in our March 4, 1968, issue of 
NAM Reports. 

On March 18, 1968, Chairman McCulloch 
wrote our president, Mr. W. P. Gullander, 
voicing somewhat the same complaint he set 
forth in his letter to you. Since the Law De- 
partment was responsible for the story on 
this case in NAM Reports, I prepared a 
memorandum for Mr. Gullander responsive 
to Chairman McCulloch's letter, which was 
sent on to the chairman by Mr. Gullander 
under date of March 26, 1968. A copy of this 
memorandum is enclosed for your informa- 
tion. 

As stated in the enclosed memorandum, we 
have no disagreement with the decision in 
this case—we think it is quite correct, And 
I might add that if the complete facts and 
findings in this case had been as set forth in 
Chairman McCulloch's letter to you the 
present controversy would not have arisen, 
In that event the case would have been a 
routine one covered by existing precedents on 
bad-faith recognition of one of two actively 
competing unions, and we would not have 
considered it worth reporting. There simply 
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would have been no issue of good faith in- 
volved and, consequently, no occasion for the 
Board to rule, as it did, that— 

“It may be true that Respondents were not 
aware that some of the employees who had 
signed cards for the Respondent Union had 
also signed cards for the Charging Party and 
that the demand for and extension of recog- 
nition were undertaken in entire good faith. 
However this may be, it is clear that the grant 
of recognition to a minority union violates 
the Act without regard to the parties’ good or 
bad faith.” 

In the interest of completing the record in 
this matter, you may think it appropriate to 
insert in the Congressional Record this mem- 
orandum which, in my judgment adequately 
supports the views we expressed on this case 
in our Review of Legal Developments. 

In view of the fact that the Wall Street 
Journal editorial which gave rise to this cor- 
respondence was inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record of March 19, 1968, by Senator 
Ervin, I am sending him a copy of this letter 
and memorandum. 

If you have any further questions with 
regard to this matter I will, of course, be very 
glad to hear from you at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAMBERT H. MILLER, 
General Counsel. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
INTEROFFICE MEMORANDUM 
Marcu 22, 1968. 
To: W. P. Gullander. 
From: L. H. Miller. 

I am glad that Chairman Frank W. Mc- 
Culloch of the National Labor Relations 
Board took occasion to write you his letter of 
March 18, 1968, regarding his feeling that we 
did not accurately report the Allied Super- 
markets case, 169 NLRB No. 135, in our 
“Review of Legal Developments” in the NAM 
Reports issue of March 4, 1968. We undertake 
to make these reports as accurate as pos- 
sible, and we certainly want to know about 
it if anyone feels we have fallen short of 
that. Frankly, I am surprised that Chairman 
McCulloch chose this particular report to 
criticize because our report is not critical 
of the Board’s decision in this case. We 
think the decision is quite correct and that 
it illustrates the unsoundness of the au- 
thorization card doctrine and the impos- 
sibility of good faith reliance by employers 
on such cards. 

In our view, the really significant point 
in this case is set forth in the portion of the 
Board’s opinion which we quoted in our 
report, as follows: 

“It may be true that Respondents were 
not aware that some of the employees who 
had signed cards for the Respondent Union 
had also signed cards for the Charging Party 
and that the demand for and extension of 
recognition were undertaken in entire good 
faith. However this may be, it is clear that 
the grant of recognition to a minority union 
violates the Act without regard to the par- 
ties’ good or bad faith.” 

The rest of our report on this case was 
designed to set forth the background and 
the factual situation which brought this 
issue before the Board and made it necessary 
for it to rule that the employer's recognition 
of the union on the basis of cards was an 
unfair labor practice even though it was 
undertaken, as the Board said, “in entire 
good faith.” 

Chairman McCulloch’s criticism is that: 

“The essence of the report’s misstatement 
is that the rival union’s organizing efforts 
were carried on ‘secretly’ and were ‘unknown 
to the employer 

“If your writer had taken the trouble to 
read the decision carefully, he could not 
possibly have reported that the rival union’s 
organizing was being done ‘secretly’ and was 
‘unknown to the employer.“ 

We did read the decision carefully in ac- 
cordance with our usual practice in such 
matters and, on the basis of our original 
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study of the case and our review of it subse- 
quent to Chairman McCulloch’s letter, we 
feel that his criticism is unjustified, for rea- 
sons set forth below. 

The question as to whether the employer 
had knowledge that a second union, the 
Retail Clerks Union, was engaged in obtain- 
ing authorization cards from employees was 
dealt with at some length in the hearing 
and in the Decision and Order of the Trial 
Examiner on which we had to rely for our 
facts. He found that two days before the 
employer acquired the two Nashville stores 
involved in the case, the Retail Clerks Union 
sent a telegram notifying the employer that 
it had an “interest” in these two stores, 
and also sent a letter to the employer's 
Detroit office stating that the Retail Clerks 
Union was “presently engaged in an orga- 
nizing campaign for the clerks of these 
stores.” It appeared that this letter was 
received by the employer but did not come 
to the attention of the personnel manager, 
who handled this case, until after he had 
granted recognition to the Meat Cutters 
Union, Nevertheless, the Trial Examiner 
charged the company with notice of both 
the telegram and the letter. 

On consideration of the further evidence 
in the case, however, the Trial Examiner 
found that the telegram and the letter con- 
stituted a bare claim of “interest” and that 
the company was never notified that the 
Retail Clerks had obtained any authoriza- 
tion cards. The Trial Examiner's findings 
on this subject were as follows: 

“This view finds support in the record 
which clearly indicates that at the time the 
telegram and letter were dispatched the 
Retail Clerks Union had, in fact, secured 
only one authorization card, While the record 
does indicate that the Retail Clerks Union 
in a week preceding the critical date of 
recognition conducted an organizing cam- 
paign and secured additional authorization 
cards, the record also discloses that this 
was not communicated to the Respondent 
Employer and that no further action was 
taken by the Retail Clerks Union to estab- 
lish a claim or otherwise communicate with 
the Respondent Employer until after recog- 
nition had been accorded to the Respond- 
ent Meat Cutters Union. At this time the 
Retail Clerks Union was not an incumbent, 
had not filed a petition, and had not, in my 
view, indicated to the Respondent Employer 
any more than an interest in organizing 
some of its employees 

“I do not find in the telegram and letter 
herein a clear claim of representation which 
was active and continuing when recognition 
was accorded the Respondent Meatcutters 
Union. I find an absence of an adequate 
showing of interest in behalf of its claim by 
the Retail Clerks Union, for while it is true 
that the Retail Clerks Union had secured 
a number of authorization cards in the in- 
terim between the telegram and letter and 
the date of recognition it is clear from this 
record that this fact was not communicated 
to the Respondent Employer and the Re- 
spondent Employer had no notice or knowl- 
edge thereof.” 

We do not believe that our report that the 
solicitation of cards by the Retail Clerks 
Union was done “secretly” and was “un- 
known to the employer” differs materially 
from the Trial Examiner's finding that its 
procurement of authorization cards “was not 
communicated to the Respondent Employer” 
and “the Respondent Employer had no notice 
or knowledge thereof.” Indeed, we think our 
report is a completely accurate paraphrase 
of his findings. These findings of the Trial 
Examiner are entirely consistent with the 
Board’s opinion which states, “It may be 
true that Respondents were not aware that 
some of the employees who had signed cards 
for the Respondent Union had also signed 
cards for the Charging Party and that the 
demand for an extension of recognition were 
undertaken in entire good faith,” and, ac- 
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cordingly, these findings were adopted by 
the Board in its decision which “hereby 
adopts the findings, conclusions, and rec- 
ommendations of the Trial Examiner only 
to the extent that they are consistent here- 
with.” The Board did expressly reject one 
finding of the Trial Examiner on another 
unrelated point which was not material to 
our report of the case. 

Chairman McCulloch further comments 
on our lead-in statement that: 

“When a union gets cards signed by a 
majority of employees and demands that the 
employer recognize and bargain with it, the 
Board generally dispenses with the secret 
ballot election provided by Congress for set- 
tling representation questions and orders 
the employer to bargain with the union on 
the basis of the cards.” 

That statement, by its very terms, refers, 
of course, to the many cases where unions 
pursue the course of demanding recognition 
on cards, as the Trial Examiner found the 
union did in this case “under threat of a 
strike,” instead of following the secret bal- 
lot election procedure provided in the stat- 
ute. Chairman McCulloch mentions 157 such 
cases in 1967, and there have been many 
hundreds over the past several years. In- 
deed, this practice has become so common 
that it was recently described by the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
as follows: 

“No election was held; neither did the 
union seek one. It followed a now popular 
procedure of filing unfair labor practices 
charges against the company, having its 
claim of a bare majority sustained, and 
thus obtaining bargaining rights without an 
election.” NLRB v. Swan Super Cleaners, Inc., 
384 F. 2d 609, 619 (1967). 

We believe it is abundantly clear from 
the cases that use of the authorization card 
doctrine in lieu of the secret ballot election 
procedure provided by Congress has become 
a common practice and that our reference 
to it in our lead-in, read in context, is en- 
tirely proper. 

I believe this is fully responsive to Chair- 
man McCulloch’s criticism and will serve to 
clear up this matter. 


Rebuke to Violence 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I insert in the 
Record the following editorial, entitled 
“Rebuke to Violence,” from the April 19, 
1968, edition of the Washington Evening 
Star: 

REBUKE TO VIOLENCE 

The latest word on the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign is that the Rev. Dr. Ralph Abernathy, 
successor to Dr. Martin Luther King as head 
of the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, will lead a delegation of about 100 
“hard core” poor people to Washington on 
April 29 to confer with top government offi- 
cials. 

It is expected that additional thousands 
will arrive in early May. And according to Dr. 
Abernathy, “we hope to have hundreds of 
thousands of people come to Washington 
later in the crusade.” 

Prior to his assassination, Dr. King had 
said that the demonstrators would be used 
to block the bridges across the Potomac and 
otherwise to disrupt the life of the city, the 
objective being to force Congress to bow to 
an assortment of totally unrealistic demands. 

Dr. Abernathy has not said how he pro- 
poses to proceed in Washington, Earlier this 
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week, however, he made a speech in which 
he spelled out some of the tactics he in- 
tended to use to force a settlement of the 
strike by Memphis garbage collectors. 

Garbage trucks driven by “scab” labor 
would be stopped by demonstrators, he said. 
Schools might be closed down. Pickets would 
“stop business downtown.” City traffic would 
be blocked “if necessary.” And finally this: 
“Bring on your tear gas, bring on your 
grenades, your new supplies of Mace, your 
state troopers and even your National Guard. 
But let the record show we ain't going to be 
turned around.” 

In Memphis, Dr. Abernathy and his fol- 
lowers were not turned around. The city 
officials capitulated and the strike, which had 
little or nothing to do with civil rights, was 
settled on terms favorable to the strikers. 

In Washington, if the demonstration takes 
the form of massive obstructionism, it will 
have to be a different story. The demonstra- 
tors will have to be “turned around.” For to 
do otherwise would be to surrender to what 
Solicitor General Erwin Griswold has de- 
scribed as “nothing short of rebellion,” and 
we do not believe this will come to pass in 
the Nation's Capital. 

Dr. Abernathy would be well advised to 
read the remarks of Supreme Court Justice 
Black last month in a lecture at Columbia 
University Law School. “I do not believe,” 
Justice Black said, “that the First Amend- 
ment grants a constitutional right to engage 
in the conduct of picketing or demonstrating, 
whether on publicly owned streets or on pri- 
vately owned property ... Marching back and 
forth, though utilized to communicate ideas, 
is not speech and therefore is not protected 
by the First Amendment.” 

If this is correct, then it certainly follows 
that there is no constitutional protection for 
the tactics Dr. Abernathy threatened to in- 
voke in Memphis, nor will there be any such 
protection for similar tactics employed here 
in Washington. 


The Role of the Vice President in 
Urban Affairs 


HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
legislative and ceremonial duties of the 
Vice President of the United States are 
fairly well delineated, but what is made 
of the Office of the Vice President de- 
pends upon the initiative and breadth of 
view of the man who occupies the Office. 
One of the programs which Vice Presi- 
dent HUBERT H. HUMPHREY has developed 
is in the area of urban affairs; he has 
served as the administration’s liaison 
with the Nation’s mayors, giving his ex- 
perience and attention to problems of 
civil rights, poverty, intergovernmental 
relations, urban housing and transpor- 
tation, and broadening opportunities for 
young people. 

A paper entitled “The Role of the Vice 
President in Urban Affairs” presented by 
Prof. Paul David of the University 
of Virginia describes Vice President 
Humpurey’s contribution to his Office in 
the field of urban affairs. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this paper be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


April 23, 1968 
THE ROLE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT IN URBAN 
AFFARS 


(By Paul T. David, University of Virginią) 

(A paper prepared for presentation on 
Thursday, March 28, 1968, at the annual 
meeting of the American Society for Pub- 
lic Administration, Boston, Massachusetts, 
March 27-30, 1968.) 

Early in 1968, each member of the Amer- 
ican Society for Public Administration re- 
ceived a five-pound package of two docu- 
ments in his mail. The more formidable of 
the two documents proved to be a revised, 
second edition of the Catalog of Federal As- 
sistance Programs, issued by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. The other document 
was a Handbook for Local Officials, issued by 
the Office of the Vice President.“ 

Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey noted 
in his covering letter of January 1968 that 
“As the Administration's liaison with Mayors 
and local officials, I came to realize that one 
of the significant problems in Federal-State- 
local coordination and cooperation was a lack 
of a central source of information about Fed- 
eral programs. The Handbook was developed 
in response to this need.” 

The Vice President further commented in 
his Preface to the volume that “In 1968 Fed- 
eral aid to State and local governments is 
estimated to be 17.4 billion dollars, which 
represents a three-fold increase in the last 
ten years. Today there are at least 450 Federal 
programs which aid our cities and localities, 
and they are carried out by more than 35 
departments and agencies.“ The Handbook 
is not only a guide to these but 
also an interpretation of their functions and 
relationships; it is cross-referenced through- 
out to the specific details of individual pro- 
grams as provided with somewhat greater 
formality in the Catalog of Federal Assist- 
ance Programs. 

Probably the members of this organization 
who are practitioners of the arts of public 
administration were less surprised by the 
arrival of the Vice President's Handbook 
than those of us who are academicians, The 
practitioners have probably been much more 
aware of the fact that the Vice President 
has been moving around on urban matters 
almost continuously since his inauguration 
as the most recent incumbent of the office. 

Most of us, however, whether practitioners 
or academicians, do not ordinarily receive 
mail from the Office of the Vice President, 
It is also somewhat novel to think of it as a 
publishing agency comparable to other 
units in the Executive Branch, even those 
that function as subdivisions of the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. Hence the Hand- 
book might be taken as an event that has 
triggered a certain amount of curiosity as 
to just what the Vice President is doing in 
the field of urban affairs, how his activities 
in that field relate to his other functions, 
and whether there has been some general 
change in the nature and status of the Vice 
Presidency of which all of us may need to 
take some notice. 

The Vice President’s assignment to act as 
laison with the nation’s mayors on urban 
problems occurred soon after his inaugura- 
tion. White House Press Secretary George 
Reedy mentioned the assignment to report- 
ers in February, 1965.“ In the spate of articles 
during 1965 about Humphrey's early record 
and experience in the Office of Vice Presi- 
dent, the urban liaison assignment was gen- 
erally mentioned as one of his many activi- 
ties. In some instance it was given special 
emphasis.“ 

During his first eighteen months in office, 
the Vice President carried on a continuing 
series of meetings with the mayors, particu- 
larly groups of mayors from cities of 30,000 
population or more. More recently, such 
meetings have had less continuity and when 
they occurred at all, have usually had some 
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rationale, such as the youth 
opportunity The Vice President 
has, of course, continued to serve as a speaker 
much in demand at the recurring annual 
meetings of the various national organiza- 
tions of state and local officials. 
Throughout his term in office, however, 
the Vice President has never given more 
than a limited portion of his time to urban 
affairs and it has been rather difficult to 
determine just what his impact has been. 
In his public appearances, his defense of 
the Administration’s position in Viet Nam 
and his other comments on international 
matters have received much more news at- 
tention than any other group of subjects. 
When talking primarily on subjects of do- 
mestic interest, the Vice President has given 
a generous share of his attention to civil 
rights and racial problems, the poverty pro- 
urban 


young people, particularly those who are 
subject to the disadvantages of adverse liy- 
ing conditions.“ 

The Vice President serves as chairman of 
the President’s Council on Youth Oppor- 
tunity, the functions of which are not en- 
tirely urban but do have a heavy urban 
component.“ The Council is essentially a 
Cabinet-level committee with representation 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
the Departments of Housing and Urban De- 
yelopment; Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Agriculture; Labor; Commerce; Interior; 
Justice; and Defense. Other agencies may 
be represented from time to time and the 
Civil Service Commission is a permanent 
member. The Council is concerned generally 
with the planning and coordination of youth 
programs, but has emphasized the planning 
of special summer programs for disadvan- 
taged youth. Recently these efforts have 
taken on more importance than ever before 
as one means of defusing some of the po- 
tentialities for rioting in the cities next 
summer.“ 

The liaison function with the mayors and 
the Chairmanship of the President’s Coun- 
cil on Youth Opportunity each has interest 
in itself, but both may come into perspective 
more fully if they are taken mainly as ex- 
amples of a kind of evolution that has been 
occurring in the functions of the Vice Presi- 
dency. In a study of the office that I re- 
ported on elsewhere, I reached a number of 
conclusions, of which the following are espe- 
cially relevant for the present discussion: 

1. The Vice Presidency is in transition to a 
new institutional status in which it will be 
recognized as an Office established predomi- 
nantly in the Executive Branch, while retain- 
ing its constitutional prerogatives in the Leg- 
islative Branch. 

2. Future Vice Presidents can be 
to serve routinely as deputy chiefs of state 
and deputy leaders of their national political 
party; to be available for service at any time 
as deputy to the President in the field of for- 
eign affairs; to receive many ad hoc admin- 
istrative and legislative assignments; to con- 
tinue to accumulate a set of continuing 
functions in the Executive Branch; and to 
serve from time to time as Acting President 
under the Twenty-Fifth Amendment. 

3. The increasing recognition of the Vice 
Presidency reflects the hazards of the present 
world situation, in which the Vice President 
may be called upon at any time to take over 
as commander-in-chief, as well as the grow- 
ing burdens on the time and strength of 
the President as chief executive, leader of 
his political party, and chief of state.” 

Members of this audience may not be fully 
aware of the extent which the Vice Presi- 
dent has moved in at the Executive end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. He usually begins his 
working day, and frequently ends it, at the 
suite of offices assigned to him across the 
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street from the White House in the Executive 
Office Building. He has staff in more than 
half a dozen locations, some of which are 
at each end of the Avenue. Much of the 
staff, including his urban affairs unit, is at 
work on specifically Executive Branch assign- 
ments. When Congress is in session and the 
Vice President is in Washington, he usually 
opens the sessions of the Senate as presiding 
officer, but his duties in that capacity receive 
only a minimal proportion of his time. As 
an officer of the Legislative Branch, the Vice 
President has a shelter to which he can 
retreat during any interval of incompatibility 
with his chief in the White House, but not 
since 1952 has any Vice President given pre- 
dominantly of his time or allegiance to the 
Legislative Branch.” 

The actuality of the situation is a general 
agreement that the Vice President must be 
ready to assume the duties of the President 
at any time, and that the only way to keep 


a stand-in for the President. 

Vice President Humphrey has 
cially qualified for an active role in urban 
affairs by the long-term nature of his own 


domestic side, 


President has taken in the field of urban 
affairs is impressive. It can well be sus- 
pected, however, that his influence on urban 
affairs has been felt most fully in his private 
relationships with the President, Members of 
the Cabinet, Members of Congress, and of- 
ficials of state and local government. 

In view of the nature of the office, this 
would seem as it should be^ 

Finally, it should be noted that for reasons 
already indicated, the involvement of the 
present Vice President in the field of urban 
affairs should not be treated as necessarily 
indicating a similar involvement for who- 
ever may prove to be the next Vice Presi- 
dent. When succession occurs in the office, 
it can be expected that the next Vice Presi- 
dent will be used and useful, but it should 
not be anticipated that there will be identity 
in carrying over the mix of duties. The con- 
tinuing evolution of the urban affairs 

might be enough to suggest a dif- 
ferent conclusion. By the time the next Vice 
President is in office, the rationale for the 
distribution of his time and effort will almost 
certainly be different from what it is at 
present. 
FOOTNOTES 

+The distribution was arranged in co- 
operation with the Society. “Other public 
affairs organizations participating in the 
Handbook-Catalog distribution include the 
International City Association, the 
National Association of Counties, the Na- 
tional League of Cities, and the Council of 
State Governments.” Public Administration 
News, December 1967, Section 1, p. 6. 

2 U.S. Office of the Vice President, The Vice 
President's Handbook for Local Officials, 
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Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1967, pp. xxiv, 297, at p. iv. 
U.S. 


Catalog 
Washington, D. C., U.S, Government Printing 
Office, 1967, pp. vii, 701. The Catalog is a 
highly organized listing of program titles, 
purpose, definitions of eligibility to apply, 
sources of further information, citations to 
authorizing legislation, and administering 
agency, with four different kinds of indexes 
aggregating 248 pp. 

President Johnson “told the Cabinet that 
Vice President Humphrey had been desig- 
nated to work in liaison with the nation's 
mayors on urban problems.” Charles Mohr, 
“Johnson is Briefed on Mariner 4 Shot to 
Mars,” New York Times, February 25, 1965, p 
10. The story was based on a general purpose 
briefing of the White House Press by Reedy. 
In view of the informality „ 
it was apparently considered unnecessary to 
publish any documentation in the Federal 
Register; none has been found, 

Cf. for example, Peter Lisagor, “Ask Not 
What Became of Hubert Humphrey?’,” New 
York Times Magazine, July 11, 1965, in which 
a meeting with 200 mayors is described as 
part of Humphrey’s day; William Bowen, 
“What’s New About the New Hubert Hum- 
phrey,” Fortune, August 1965, pp. 142-45 et 
seq.; “Humphrey: A Strong No. 2,” Business 
Week, November 13, 1965, pp. 175-80. The 
latter noted that “Systematically he has met 
with groups of mayors starting with the 12 
largest cities and working down to commu- 
nities under 10,000. The program is designed 
to enlist the mayors in helping put across 
Great Society programs,” p. 180. 

*The New York Times Inder for 1967 has 
been given a hasty check as a rough and 
ready indicator of the relative frequency 
with which the Vice President breaks into 
print on various subjects and in his various 
capacities. Approximately 320 items were 
found under “Humphrey, Hubert H.,” many 
of which provided cross references to other 
parts of the Inder. Approximately 130 items 
could be classified as originating in trips 
abroad or as dealing with defense or foreign 
affairs. About 42 referred to campaign activi- 
ties or the forthcoming 1968 election, about 
33 presumably had a considerable urban af- 
fairs content (such as references not only to 
urban affairs but also to housing, transit, 
youth, etc.), and about 30 were on aspects 
of commerce, finance, or the American econ- 
omy. Over 60 seemed to be references to non- 
partisan speeches and appearances miscel- 
laneous in nature. The Vice President's spe- 
cial interests in science rated 12 items, agri- 
culture 5, education 4, labor 3, and his legis- 
lative duties 2. 

A somewhat similar check of 1967 Inder 
items referring to “Weaver, Robert C.,” the 
Secretary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, found approximately 
60 items, most of which related to housing 
and urban affairs. 

The President, Executive Order 11330, 
“Providing for the Coordination of Youth 
Opportunity Federal Register, 
Vol. 32, March 9, 1967. See also “A Special 
Message from the Vice President on Youth 
Opportunity Programs,” The Vice President’s 
Handbook for Local Officials, op. cit., pp. 
XXI-xxXIII. 

* Monroe W. Karmin, President Sees Jobs 
for Negroes as Key to Averting Violence,” 
Wall Street Journal, January 23, 1966, p. 1 
et seq. 

According to Newsweek, March 18, 1968, p. 
18, “Vice President Humphrey distributed a 
memo to the Governors Conference last 
month with recommendations on what they 
could do to avoid street disorders this sum- 
mer. Some ideas; set up conferences on youth 
opportunity, use National Guard camps and 
armories for recreation, try to keep the 
schools open throughout the summer. One 
dramatic action also being considered: side- 
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walk visits to big-city ghettos by HHH him- 
self.” 

Paul T. David, “The Vice Presidency: Its 
Institutional Evolution and Contemporary 
Status,” The Journal of Politics, Vol. 29, No- 
vember 1967, pp. 721-48. The propositions 
quoted here are from a list of eight at the 
beginning of the article, which is concerned 
primarily with the experience since 1952. 

0 Ibid. 

n Humphrey himself has commented on 
the extent to which the office provides “an 
unnatural role for an active politician,” As 
an active Senator, he said, “I was a creative 
man. Now I get satisfaction in letting my 
thoughts become part of an amalgam, an 
administration . . Also in the same inter- 
view, he referred to the Vice Presidency as 
“an awkward office, being part legislative, part 
executive, and having very little authority.” 
Saul Pett, “Vice President Surfaces as Peter 
Pan of Politics,” The Washington Post, Out- 
look Section, Sunday, April 10, 1966. 


Figures That Lie 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
concerned in the past few years by the 
use of infant mortality figures out of 
context and without the proper caveats 
to point out their limitations. 

This produces two lines of damages: 
First, it misdirects our efforts in improv- 
ing programs designed to lower the rate; 
and second, it misdirects our efforts in 
improving the statistics themselves and 
standardizing them with those of other 
nations to make them more meaningful 
and more useful. 

A recent article appearing in the Chi- 
cago Tribune points to some of the mis- 
use I have mentioned and the potential 
damage to the effectiveness of programs 
designed to lowering the infant mortality 
rate. 

Another important area of poor use 
of our infant mortality statistics is high- 
lighted in the recent Kerner Commis- 
sion report on riots. The report discusses 
the high rate of infant mortality in the 
ghetto areas of the cities with no refer- 
ence to the close parallel of high infant 
mortality rates to the high rates of il- 
legitimacy. Putting these statistics in 
proper context does not alter the broad 
thrust of the Kerner report in this 
specific instance, indeed it accentuates 
it but it would help to direct the efforts 
to improve the incidence of infant mor- 
tality toward strengthening morality and 
the importance of the family as an in- 
stitution in human society rather than 
spending more efforts in the direct field 
of health care for mothers and infants. 

The fact that females pregnant out of 
wedlock will not have the same procliv- 
ity to take the necessary steps for pre- 
natal care as a married female, will al- 
ways keep the incident of infant- and 
mother-mortality high if the rate of il- 
legitimacy is high. 

Of course the same line of thinking 
that pronounces God to be dead seeks to 
make our people believe that sexual mo- 
rality and the family institution are ob- 
solete as well. Or somehow or other that 
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these are part of the “white man’s” mor- 
als and “white man’s” institutions. I ob- 
serve that the Ten Commandments, the 
Sermon on the Mount and other noble 
expressions of high morality express 
human ideals not the ideals of whitey 
or any particular current race of hu- 
manity. 

Nor is it rational to attack morals and 
ideals because those professing them 
fail to attain them as seems to be cur- 
rently the practice of this same “God is 
dead” cult. It is cause for humility for 
all of us not to live up to fine ideals, but 
a humility that reinforces our intentions 
to do better, not to lower our standards. 

The article follows: 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Mar. 18, 1968] 
FIGURES THAT LIE 


President Johnson did the United States 
an injustice when he said that 14 countries 
do a better job of preventing infant mortality 
than we do. His figures presumably came 
from the demographic yearbook published 
last fall by the United Nations. The United 
States is, indeed, 15th according to these 
figures—but many of them are so unreliable 
as to be useless. 

This can be seen most clearly from the 
figures on babies who die within 24 hours of 
birth. The following table shows, for sample 
countries, the total infant mortality rate 
[deaths within one year per 1,000 live births], 
the rate for the first 24 hours, and the rate 
for the remaining 364 days. [The latest 
figures generally available are for 1964.] 


Country —— Ist day Rest 

year 

14.2 4.5 9.7 
14.8 4.6 10,2 
18.7 4.2 14.5 
19.1 8.1 12.4 
19.4 21 17.3 
19.9 8.0 12.8 
20. 4 2.4 18.0 
21.4 5.1 16.3 
24.7 10.4 14.3 
24.8 10.2 14.6 
26.4 9 25.5 
43.3 3.3 40.0 
118.6 7 117.7 
56.5 1.2 55.3 


In general, paradoxically, the more ad- 
vanced a country is, the worse the mortality 
rate for the first day seems to be. Only a 
handful of countries make a worse showing 
than the United States and Canada. If we 
are to be guided by these figures, we might 
as well strive to match the enviable records 
set by North Borneo (3.3), Cuba (4.0), or the 
Negroes of South-West Africa (3.8). And in 
time we may attain the degree of perfection 
claimed by Albania (1.4), Honduras (1.3), 
Hong Kong (0.9), and Egypt (0.7). 

Of course, all this is ridiculous. Most of 
these low figures are little more than guesses, 
as some of the countries acknowledge. The 
figures for Canada and the United States are 
high largely because of thoroness in report- 
ing. In addition, even among the advanced 
countries, the figures are thrown off by dif- 
ferences in procedure and definitions (such 
as when a birth is a stillbirth) or by other 
factors (such, perhaps, as abortions in 
Japan). It is hard, for example, to believe 
that France’s record is really twice as good as 
Sweden's for the first day and twice as bad 
for the rest of the first year. Or that the 
Anglo-Saxon countries—England, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
States—have mortality rates for the first day 
consistently double those of the Scandinavian 
countries. 

We don’t know how the United States 
would stand if the records were uniform and 
accurate. We could expect the Scandinavian 
countries and the Netherlands to hold the 
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lead, if only because of their tradition of 
cleanliness their healthy climate, and their 
relative freedom from slums. Beyond that, 
the list might look very different. This isn’t 
to say that we shouldn't try to improve. But 
neither should we allow ourselves to be 
talked into a big new federal program of 
child care on the basis of highly questionable 
statistics. 


Consumer Bankruptcies 
HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, con- 
sumer bankruptcies in an affluent society 
is an important, and too little considered, 
problem today. I commend to the atten- 
tion of Senators a thoughtful article 
written by Daniel R. Cowans, referee in 
bankruptcy, U.S. District Court, North- 
ern District of California, which was 
published in the spring, 1968, issue of the 
Personal Finance Law Quarterly Report. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 
Judge Cowans is the author of the stand- 
ard work entitled “Cowans on Bank- 
ruptcy Law and Practice,” published by 
the West Publishing Co. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSUMER BANKRUPTCIES 
(By Daniel R. Cowans) 

I believe that bankruptcy is a personal 
tragedy. I believe that every time I give my 
word that it hurts and detracts from me if 
I do not keep it. It is very important to me 
to be able to be relied upon. 

How often it is that we get into difficulties 
because we attribute our own personal atti- 
tudes and outlook to others. The more sin- 
cerely we hold our beliefs, the more in- 
credible it seems to us that any honest and 
even slightly intelligent man could feel 
otherwise. But some do. Only when we under- 
stand the existence and reality of different 
attitudes toward life can we begin to formu- 
late any solution. 


CHANGE IN ATTITUDE 


I suspect my personal attitudes are shared 
by a number of you but I don't think we can 
find any workable solution to the problem 
by assuming that these views are those pre- 
vailing in the United States today. I do not 
say the majority national viewpoint is that 
undertakings are not seriously regarded. 
What does seem to be true is this. We all 
weigh and balance factors of importance 
to ourselves when we decide upon a course 
of action. Some years back, meeting one’s 
financial obligations weighed more heavily 
with most people than it now seems to. And 
so there are many more consumer bank- 
ruptcies, What can we do about it? Only if 
we understand people and their situation 
can we find any answers. 

Although bankruptcy is a personal tragedy, 
I do not regard it as a national tragedy. 
Not yet. If you think the growing repudia- 
tion of honestly contracted debts is a shock- 
ing sign of moral decadence and a weaken- 
ing of the moral fiber that made America 
great, I would not quarrel with you. But I 
am not going to talk philosophy or theology. 

ECONOMIC EFFORT 


In economic terms, there are few signs of 
serious loss to business from bankruptcies of 
customers. The Allied Vegetable Oil case was 
of course sensational and the demise of the 
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Grayson Shops chain was noteworthy. But I 
have never seen and after much inquiry have 
never heard of a case of a business bank- 
ruptcy attributable to losses on bankruptcies 
of its consumer customers. Every dollar you 
lose hurts of course. And it irritates. But the 
damage has not been severe on a national 
scale. 

We are aware of the great increase in new 
bankruptcies. It looks sensational when we 
see the multiplication of the rate of filings. 
Let me say several things about that. 

1, 200,000 bankruptcies out of a population 
of 200,000,000 is 1 per thousand or jo of 1%. 
If we could assume that each bankrupt rep- 
resents a family of four we would have %ths 
of 1% of the population involved annually. 
I don’t think we can assume this because 
Many filings are for single people and in 
Many cases both husband and wife file. A 
2% bad debt loss is regarded as acceptable 
in much economic and accounting theory. We 
obviously have not gotten too close to that 
as 


yet. 

2. If each person has the same amount of 

obligations and I think bankrupts have less, 
we still cannot regard all of the debts listed 
in a bankruptcy as lost to creditors because 
for various reasons which I will touch upon 
later, some debts are later paid by bank- 
rupts. 
3. I believe it is quite important that the 
increase in bankruptcies is accompanied by 
other significant increases. The Finance Facts 
publication put out periodically by the Na- 
tional Consumer Finance Association shows 
& very substantial increase in the consumer 
credit extended. To put it more simply if you 
double the volume of business while bank- 
ruptcies are tripling, it just doesn’t hurt as 
much as it would if the volume of business 
remains the same. The rate of bankruptcies 
per thousand dollars of business done has 
not increased so dramatically. Purchase dis- 
counts on larger volume purchases in some 
cases have more than offset bankruptcy 
losses. 


THREAT TO ECONOMY 

To say that the bankruptcy filings have 
not done serious economic harm as yet is by 
no means a conclusion that there is nothing 
to worry about or that the problem is not 
serious. Other than a devastating missile at- 
tack, I can think of no greater threat to our 
economy or indeed to our whole way of life 
than the destruction of the credit system. It 
will indeed be destroyed if its fundamental 
premise is no longer good, to wit: that peo- 
ple will pay their debts. In other words if 
bankruptcy ever becomes popular, then 1929 
will be very mild by comparison. 

The fact that perhaps 14 of 1% of the 
population files bankruptcy annually does 
not, per se, trouble me. The fact that as I 
look over the filings I see other members of 
a family file if one does or other employees 
of the same company file after the pioneer- 
ing one does, concerns me a great deal. It is 
easy to see the possible progression to the 
point popularity. 

In previous years, there was a stigma at- 
tached to bankruptcy. Now there seems to be 
little, if any. If you will look with me for a 
few moments at the American debtor, per- 
haps it may help. 

PROFILE OF DEBTOR 

A man is employed. He has more bills than 
he can pay. Forget for the moment how he 
got that way. A creditor levies a garnish- 
ment upon his wages, His employer calls him 
in and in no uncertain terms tells him to 
get the matter taken care of as company 
policy requires a man to be discharged if his 
wages are garnished twice or perhaps three 
times. When he goes home the man from the 
bank telephones about a past due payment 
on the car. The debtor does not have the 
money because of the wage attachment. A 
collection agency man calls and threatens 
wage garnishment. When the debtor at- 
tempts to tell the man his difficulties, the 
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collection man tells him what is possibly the 
literal truth ie. that he has heard that a 
thousand times before. The attitude of the 
collection man is that he should be paid 
first and then the others get what is left. 
Sooner or later the second or third garnish- 
ment comes in and the debtor is discharged. 
If he goes to a new job it is a matter of days, 
weeks or perhaps months before the pattern 
is repeated. If he moves out of the state, he 
will eventually be located. What is the man 
to do? He must file something. He must take 
some legal action. 

I have been talking thus far of the attitude 
of the debtor, Now I want to go into the 
matter of his capabilities. In order to give 
you the basis for my conclusions, it seems 
necessary to relate some experiences from 


past years. 
REVEALING EXPERIENCES 


When I was in the Army in World War II, 
I was sent to a post in North Carolina. A few 
nights after I had arrived, I went to the post 
exchange to do some light reading like the 
Saturday Evening Post or Colliers, To my 
surprise, they did not carry them or anything 
like them. About all they had was the Police 
Gazette and numerous comic books, I looked 
around and saw many grown men, some in 
their 30's and 40’s reading comic books, I 
thought: “These people certainly have poor 
taste in literature”. 

Some months later, I went overseas as a 
unit commander and had the somewhat 
tedious job of censorship of mail. I value it 
now for what it taught me. Let me give you 
an example of a typical letter among the 
thousands I read. Please note that most of 
what I read was not written by members of 
any minority group with an underprivileged 
educational background. 

“Dear Mom: Today I got up. I had break- 
fast Mom. The ship is nice but it sure rocks. 
Mom, the ocean is pretty. I miss you Mom. 
How is Uncle Jim. 

“Love, 
BLY.” 

As I thought about the matter, it occurred 
to me, that the men back in the camp did not 
have poor taste in literature at all, They were 
reading about all they could read. There is 
in my mind a great delusion about the United 
States. We think of ourselyes as a literate 
nation. Unquestionably the sergeants reading 
the comic books and the “Dear Mom” writ- 
ers would be classed as literate. From the 
standpoint of puzzling over the comics or 
perhaps something in the sports pages, they 
are literate. But we live in a world of op- 
tional standard deductions, points on hous- 
ing loans, conditional sales contracts and 
the like and there are millions of Americans 
who are completely unable to function in 
such a world with understanding. This is no 
measure of the quality or integrity of the 
individual but merely an assessment of his 
ability to function in one area of his life. 


DEBT BATT 


Into what kind of a society does this Amer- 
ican with limited economic learning venture. 
Again, let me give you some examples from 
personal experience. A couple of years ago I 
needed some shirts. A chain store in town 
was having a sale. When I went to the store, 
I told the clerk what I wanted and he brought 
me two shirts. He asked me if I wanted to 
charge them. I told him I didn’t believe I had 
an account at that store. He suggested that 
they would charge them. If I had an account 
there, the charge would just be put on; and 
if I didn’t, they would open one for me. He 
didn’t know me and made no investigation 
whatsoever and I walked out with the shirts. 

A second example occurred to a young 
lady of my acquaintance not terribly long 
ago. She and her husband both work and 
they have considerable financial difficulty. 
They have been sued and always seem about 
one step ahead of the bankruptcy court. She 
received in the mail a communication from a 
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bank which informed her by letter that they 
had set up an account for her on which she 
could charge up to $500. Do you know what 
she did? She went right out and bought $500 
worth of goods and services. 

I think most of you have seen what I read 
in the local want ads in the newspaper. “Out 
of State? Divorced? Bankrupt? Having 
trouble with credit? Come and see us and we 
will arrange financing for a car.” In other 
words, they are advertising for bankrupts! 
In my city I can take a newly discharged 
bankrupt, go down the street and telling the 
absolute truth to any question asked, I can 
outfit him in a style that most of us might 
envy. Of course he will not be able to keep 
everything, but he can live well for awhile 
in our credit system. 

Gentlemen we live in a world of invited 
credit. Fly now. Pay later. Eat now. Pay later. 
Drink now. Pay later. Be merry? In this buy 
now, pay later world, a predictable thing has 
happened The commercial community has 
said: “Buy. Charge on credit!” And so the 
American consumer has taken the seller up 
on it, 

CONSUMER RELIANCE 

The most enlightening example I have 
ever encountered occurred to me when I was 
practicing law. A couple came to see me to 
put them into bankruptcy. They both 
worked at somewhat menial jobs. They had 
the usual collection of bills but one unusual 
one. They had an electronic organ which 
cost about $1100. Upon questioning them in 
my Office, I asked a bit about the organ. Yes, 
they were fond of it. It made “nice music”. 
I found that they had purchased it when 
they already had quite a load of obligations. 
I asked why they had purchased the organ 
if they were already in financial difficulty. 
The husband turned to me somewhat in 
anger and blurted out: “If I couldn't afford 
it, why did they let me haye it?” My training 
being what it was, I was surprised but suc- 
ceeding years have taught me how prevalent 
this attitude is. 

This is certainly one of the most impor- 
tant points I want to make. Millions of 
American consumers are saying in sub- 
stance: “I have trouble reading. I cannot 
count too well. I don’t understand the world 
of finance. Don’t count on me to figure these 
things out. You are an expert. You under- 
stand these Surely you wouldn't let 
me get into a situation where you won't get 
paid”. 

The American consumer to a large extent 
is relying upon the knowledge and skill of 
the seller to tell him whether he can buy on 
credit and the creditor on the other hand 
has the old fashioned idea that everyone 
wishes to and can look out for himself. He 
may feel that the bankrupt knew better and 
deliberately defrauded him with the idea in 
mind that he could always go into bank- 
ruptcy. This may happen sometimes but very 
infrequently. Anyone clever and immoral 
enough to do that would certainly have more 
assets than many of these bankrupts have. 


ARE BANKRUPTS GULLIBLE? 


Are these bankrupts really that gullible as 
to trust others? Let me point out that they 
are not alone. Who among us here reads 
their parking claim check? Who reads the 
terms and conditions posted in their hotel 
room? Who knows the terms of their bank 
account? Who reads all the instructions and 
warnings and disclaimers of warranty when 
he buys a new product? 

Not only is the bankrupt trusting but he 
lives in a world in which the credit com- 
munity seems not too serious about credit. 
In some well known stores at least, it takes 
an unusually stubborn and independent 
personality not to buy on credit. It is al- 
most forced on the buyer. 

Let us now turn to the present structure 
of the law when this man gets to the point 
at which he feels he must take legal steps to 
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obtain relief. At the threshold are the gar- 
nishment laws. In my opinion, there is a 
lot of deception about them. There is a 
substantial body of opinion that the aboli- 
tion of the wage garnishment would pretty 
well solve the bankruptcy problem, I do 
not believe this. 


EFFECT OF GARNISHMENT 


As an example of the effect of changing 
garnishment laws, I might point to Illinois. 
Some years back they started making 
changes in the law which decreased the 
effectiveness of the garnishment remedy for 
creditors. The results seem to be that they 
maintained about the same number of bank- 
ruptcies they had while the country as a 
whole was increasing the number signifi- 
cantly. In my opinion, garnishments trigger 
bankruptcies but they do not cause them. 
The problem is the financial difficulties of 
debtors. It is their lack of ability to manage 
money. Even if we were to decrease the bank- 
ruptey rate by abolition of wage garnish- 
ment, I do not believe we would solve the 
financial problems of millions of debtors. I 
want to prevent the occurrence of the finan- 
cial difficulties that lead to bankruptcy and 
if that is not possible, I want to prevent 
their reoccurrence. 

As for the bankruptcy law itself in my 
opinion, neither straight bankruptcy nor 
Chapter XIII as presently constituted is a 
particularly good remedy. The proposed 
change which your group has offered is not 
much help either. 

1. Straight bankruptcy. It is not good for 
the creditor because in the average con- 
sumer bankruptcy, the creditors get by way 
of distribution a pro-rated share of noth- 
ing, the amount which most consumer bank- 
rupts have of value when they file. Sup- 
posedly straight bankrutcy is good for the 
bankrupt. The reason many people oppose 
Chapter XIII is that in XIII the bankrupt 
must pay. In straight bankruptcy he gets 
out of his debts. This is a delusion. Many 
bankrupts end up paying a large percentage 
of the debts they had at the date of filing. 
Personal or family pressure prevent using the 
discharge as to some. Debts to an employer 
or a company credit union may have to be 
treated as sacred. If the debtor has borrowed 
from a finance company, his application 
probably constituted a false financial state- 
ment so he must pay that. If there are tax or 
alimony and support obligations, no relief is 
available. But most important of all, the 
bulk of the debts for the average bankrupt 
is on secured claims for necessaries and to 
prevent repossession he must agree to pay 
those. About the only thing bankruptcy dis- 
charge is good for is some medical bills and 
the continuing need for the doctor may 
even change that. I guess there is relief from 
legal fees. So the “Relief” from debts in 
straight bankruptcy is most dubious. 

2. Chapter XIII. This remedy is unques- 
tionably better for the creditors as a rule 
than straight bankruptcy. The choice be- 
tween getting something and getting noth- 
ing seems quite easy for a creditor to make. 
I see nothing immoral in creditors prefer- 
ring to get their money. 

For the bankrupt Chapter XIII, to the 
extent that it makes him pay more than 
straight bankruptcy, is less desirable for the 
simple reason that it is more expensive. Fur- 
thermore, it is a difficult matter of endur- 
ance to live in reduced circumstances for 
several years. Many of our Chapter XIII debt- 
ors have a family of four and take home $400— 
$500 per month. Sometime if you have not 
done so sit down and try to make out a 
budget under which your family could live on 
say $425 per month while in the process of 
paying several thousand dollars in back 
debts. 

It is doubly difficult to make Chapter XIII 
succeed because of the inviolable position of 
secured creditors. Some as a matter of judg- 
ment agree to scaling down their payments. 
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But many don’t and this intransigence makes 
the remedy less effective than it might other- 
wise be and makes a number of attorneys 
choose to recommend straight bankruptcy. 
So limiting can this be on the ability of the 
debtor and his family to endure the years 
under the plan, that it causes many to re- 
ject Chapter XIII and in many cases this 
is with reluctance. 

Many employees do not work steadily 
throughout the year. This causes real prob- 
lems because the Chapter is really suited for 
the steadily employed. Both the uncertain 
income and the administrative difficulties 
entailed in the cases of those who work 
sporadically make this sort of debtor a real 
problem. I would conclude that Chapter XIII 
as it now exists is a remedy which will really 
only work well for the steadily employed man 
who is strongly motivated to guide his family 
through several years of real Spartan ex- 
istence. 

THE A.B.A. PROPOSAL 


The bill currently in Congress on which I 
understand this committee has been most 
active does not solve enough of the problems. 
The argument over whether it is compulsory 
is semantic. I know that a referee who de- 
cides Chapter XIII would work may not order 
conversion to Chapter XIII. But in any state 
that has garnishment laws for wages, the 
alternatives to conversion as nearly as I can 
foresee are vagrancy and crime, I have sey- 
eral objections to it: 

1. Because it will be essentially involuntary 
for many, I think it will turn out to be ad- 
ministratively unworkable. The discipline re- 
quired would probably be too much of a task 
for a court with as weak powers as referees 
now have. If you want it to work, at the very 
least add contempt power for the referee and 
give him an enforcement man or two on his 
staff. Coincidentally, this might tend to at- 
tenuate the opposition of some referees now 
opposed. In adding some people to the staff 
of the referees, I don’t intend to intimate 
replacement of the present Chapter XIII 
trustees, the great majority of whom in my 
opinion are doing a fine job. 

2. The task of deciding who can make it 
under Chapter XIII can be an odious one for 
the referees for in a sense it is sentencing the 
debtor and his family to a very difficult exist- 
ence for a few years. I have a deep admira- 
tion for those who have the tenaciousness 
and character to remain with a Chapter XIII 
plan. But to force it on a family in a very real 
sense has me decreeing what they eat and 
what they wear. We must see that those who 
have been industrious and careful but who 
are hit by unexpected medical expenses or an 
employment seriously interrupted by a strike 
or natural disaster will be considered able to 
make it. Those who have been irresponsible 
will have run up such a collection of debts as 
to be considered unable to pay. I have heard 
the complaint that we have unconstitutional 
class legislation here and that may or may 
not be so. But aside from that problem, we 
will certainly have a case of making the 
worker bees pay and letting the drones off. 

It would not be long before the word got 
out on how to get into straight bankruptcy 
and away from Chapter XIII. Too many debts 
might do it. Before filing, the debtor might 
well get his wife pregnant. Am I supposed to 
determine whether this was in good faith? 


SECURED CREDITORS 

3. The bill does not do anything about 
secured creditors and leaves their priority 
over others as a real obstacle to a workable 
settlement. We know for a fact that many of 
the uncompleted plans occur where the 
debtor stays in the plan long enough to pay 
off secured creditors on things he wishes to 
keep and then converts to straight bank- 
ruptcy. We suspect that at least some of them 
never intended to pay their unsecured credi- 
tors. If secured creditors were required to 
share pro rata with unsecured creditors 
throughout the plan, the Chapter XIII 
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remedy would be much more effective in get- 
ting creditors paid. As straight bankruptcy 
does nothing to harm the security of a 
secured creditor and his right to foreclose, 
Chapter XIII as so changed might be a choice 
of more debtors. 

4. The proposed bill does not really answer 
what happens if the referee decides that 
Chapter XIII would work and the creditors 
will not accept the plan. If we have the in- 
voluntary feature, there will be more com- 
position plans which will really pose the 
threat of non-consent by creditors. I wonder 
about the referee's function in all this. Will 
we have to determine not only that a plan 
will work but just which plan he thinks 
would be proper so as to attempt to force 
creditor consent? I do not see enough an- 
swers to this. 


OVERALL OBJECTION 


The largest objection I have to the present 
straight bankruptcy, the present Chapter 
XIII and the proposed change in Chapter 
XIII is their failure to teach the debtor any- 
thing or at least enough. This leads to my 
suggestions for changes, In the juvenile and 
in the criminal court system, there are non- 
judicial people who attempt to help their 
subjects arrive at an accommodation with 
society. Something like this should exist in 
the bankruptcy court. Bankrupts too have 
had their difficulty in fitting into society 
comfortably. Few of them really understand 
just what happened to them or why. When 
they go throught straight bankruptcy or 
Chapter XIII, they do not learn enough from 
the experience. Neither processing a man un- 
der straight bankruptcy nor extracting some 
money from him under Chapter XIII, 
whether voluntary or otherwise do what I 
think should be done where possible. We 
should teach Americans personal money 
management. Our objective for the benefit of 
both the debtor and the creditor should be 
to teach the bankrupt how to avoid difficulty 
in the future rather than just mop up the 
mess he is presently in. Say the average 
American bankrupt has $3,000 in debts and 
makes $5,000 per year. If he has twenty 
more years to work even at the same salary, 
he will have $100,000 to spend or misspend. 
Why should we just concentrate on the $3,000 
of present debts. It is the $100,000 to which 
I feel we should devote a great deal 
of thought. 


CREDIT COUNSELING NEEDED 


The germ of the idea is found in consumer 
credit counseling. Businessmen have gotten 
together to perform this function. You have 
heard of the good efforts in California which 
I enthusiastically applaud. But the reports 
I get are to the effect that this is not widely 
enough supported and is not established in 
many localities. Financing of it is difficult. 
It should be broadened and put under the 
auspices of the bankruptcy court. The courts 
should seek the aid of the business com- 
munity. Bankrupts are correct that business- 
men do know a great deal more about credit 
and purchasing than others do. Were I in 
charge of such a court, I would utilize every 
legitimate business organization doing credit 
counseling in any way I could to implement 
my program. Please understand that I do not 
advocate that the referees themselyes would 
be doing the teaching just as the judge of a 
criminal court does not do the probation 
interviewing. But it should most definitely 
be under the court organization. There is a 
need for the power of the court to work out 
problems and I believe debtors would view 
the matter more seriously if it were under 
the court than if elsewhere. 

The Consumer Bankruptcy Committee has 
considered the problem of getting the at- 
torney for the debtor to advise his client of 
Chapter XIII. It has been stated that the 
requirement of the attorney filing an affi- 
davit that the debtor has been so advised 
would probably not work and would just be 
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another useless piece of paper. I agree that 
this is the probable result. I would offer a 
solution. Under my proposal, the debtor's 
initial petition would not make any selection 
of relief. It would merely petition for relief 
and restraining orders would be immedi- 
atetly available. The debtor and his attorney 
would have to attend and an examination 
and explanation would then occur. The court 
people would explain and the debtor would 
then be called upon to make the choice. In 
this fashion, you would be assured that the 
message of Chapter XIII would be delivered. 


HELPFUL DEVICE 


Another device, which I think would popu- 
larize Chapter XIII, would be more assistance 
to the attorney. I can assure you that one 
of the reasons why there are not as many 
Chapter XIIs is that busy attorneys feel 
that they are new, strange and different. 
It is easier for them to handle a straight 
bankruptcy because they know them. They 
are apprehensive about the economic plan- 
ning which seems to be required. Under the 
court organization which I advocate, there 
would be help available for the attorney. 
Planning on budgeting would be readily 
available to him. 

In addition, to make any worthwhile 
changes in Chapter XIII to make it more 
attractive and indeed to help the debtor as 
well as the creditor, the secured creditor must 
be in less a vetoing position. I have talked 
of this before. I think that reasonable pro- 
tection must be given to the creditor, how- 
ever, where a valuable asset is being used 
or depreciated. I believe it can be worked 
out. 

Please let me make this clear. What I pro- 
pose is by no means a universal solution. It 
would not work on some people. The only 
clear and definitive solution would be to 
start in the early years of grammar school 
to teach Americans to read and to count or 
calculate and in addition to change social 
attitudes. I have no solution to offer today 
on that. What I advocate is an attempt to do 
the best we can without being able to arrive 
at that more pervading solution. 


DETERMINING DISCHARGEABILITY 


I know that it would take some time to 
work out the details of that suggestion. On 
one matter, however, I feel there is a pos- 
sible solution to a pressing problem which 
is readily available. I am speaking of the 

ility bill. I know of no feature 
of the bankruptcy laws quite so unjust as 
to say to a man “Surrender all of your as- 
sets to the federal court and we will give 
you relief“. The man does it and then we 
say to him “Now that we have all of your 
assets, you need a separate lawsuit with 
each of your creditors in a state court to 
determine whether what it was that we gave 
you is worth anything”. The man has noth- 
ing left with which to pay for the legal serv- 
ices. He is helpless. Almost any persistent 
creditor even one who has not the slightest 
ground for exception of his debt from dis- 
charge can force a discharged bankrupt into 
paying just because of his vulnerability. 

I make no contention that the bankruptcy 
referees or the district judges are more cap- 
able than state court judges. That would be 
nonsense. I do contend that they are more 
familiar with the field than state court 
judges. The state bench detests handling 
bankruptcy cases and would gladly be rid 
of them. As a matter of fact in many areas 
of the country, the state court judges con- 
sult referees on how to view bankruptcy 
problems. 

AVOID ADDITIONAL FEES 

Another season for bankruptcy court ju- 
risdiction is that many bankrupts will be 
protected by their attorney if the matter 
stays in the bankruptcy court. If it goes to 
the state court, the attorney insists on an 
additional fee to which he is rightfully en- 
titled. He is also entitled to one if a dis- 
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charge question comes up in the bankruptcy 
court, but my point is that often the attor- 
ney will protect the bankrupt even without 
one if the case remains in the bankruptcy 
court. 

Another problem is the use of the small 
claims branch of the state courts. If you 
read the transcript of the testimony I gave 
before the Senate committee last Spring, you 
will have seen a letter from a state court 
judge to me deploring this practice. In the 
small claims court in most states, there can 
be no lawyer and for the amount involved 
there is not likely to be one anyway. This 
seems to trouble many state judges and 
there is a distinct possibility of prejudice 
against certain types of plaintiffs building 
up there. 

In states in which there is garnishment 
of wages possible, the action in the state 
court is likely to be accompanied by them. 
Yet the inability of the debtor to absorb 
garnishments is what drove him into bank- 
ruptcy in the first place. The threat to his 
job means that he must accede to whatever 
claims there may be of non-dischargeability 
without being able to test the matter in 
court. The injustice of the present law is 
that although there exists the machinery to 
give the debtor a day in court, as a practical 
matter, the debtor does not have a day in 
court. 

DISCHARGEABILITY BILL 


I think you are aware of the legislation 
known as S. 578. It is called the discharge- 
ability bill and would grant the jurisdiction 
to the bankruptcy court to determine the 
dischargeability of individual debts. I have 
submitted to Senator Burdick for considera- 
tion some proposed amendments. In sub- 
stance, my amendments grant the bank- 
ruptcy courts the exclusive jurisdiction to 
determine the dischargeability of the bank- 


ability. If the debt was determined to be 
dischargeable, it would make such protective 
orders as are necessary. If it determined the 
debt to be non-dischargeable, the court 
would then proceed to determine the re- 
maining issues and would render and provide 
for the enforcement of judgments. If either 
party so demanded, the remaining issues 
could be removed for trial to courts which 
would have had jurisdiction had there been 
no bankruptcy. Without deciding when and 
under what circumstances the right exits in 

y matters, I provide that the 
referee has summary jurisdiction except 
where a jury trial is to be had. If a party 
wants the remaining issues tried by a jury 
for example, he would have to move to an- 
other court. Where the demand for a jury 
trial is made and the matter is to be in 
the federal court, the district judge would 
try it. As long as the right to a jury trial 
is protected as I think it is here, I would 
anticipate exceedingly few jury trials in a 
bankruptcy and related matters so the bur- 
den would be almost nil. 

I might point out the similarity of this 
method of procedure to the situation where 
there is an objection to summary jurisdic- 
tion of the bankruptcy court and the argu- 
ment is over possession. The court may take 
evidence to determine whether there was 
possession and then proceed to determine 
the matter if it is found to exist. My pro- 
posals need some refinement to take care 
of special cases. The National Bankruptcy 
Conference approved the basic ideas last 
September and is working on the language 
and whatever special cases may appear to 
require thought. 

PREJUDICE OF REFEREES 

Let me proceed to another important mat- 
ter. I speak of prejudice of referees. It seems 
important to face up to the problem hon- 
estly. We hear that some referees are preju- 
diced against finance companies and some 
supposedly will not permit a Chapter XIII 
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in their courts because they are prejudiced 
against them. I have no doubt that prejudice 
exists among referees. And unquestionably 
prejudice exists among United States Dis- 
trict Court judges and state court judges. 
Maybe some prejudice also exists among 
certain creditor groups. The real question 
should not be whether it exists but whether 
it is widespread enough to be a real problem. 

I believe you would find that a good deal 
of unhappiness among referees about finance 
companies is not against the institutions as 
such but an irritation that under the present 
law the bankrupt is not getting an even 
break procedurally. Were things along lines I 
suggest, I think there would be less reason 
to feel that prejudice existed. 

As for Chapter XIIIs, should the machin- 
ery I suggest be created and the law require 
the referee to oversee its use, I do not believe 
he could ignore it. It would be an untenable 
position to have people sitting there under 
his control doing nothing. 


REGIONAL IDIOSYNCRACIES 


Whatever the true situation as to referee 
prejudice may be, let me make an appeal and 
suggestion to you. If legislative change is 
suggested that has merit and one is appre- 
hensive about its operation in a few local- 
ities, do not take a disapproving position be- 
cause of those special instances. If the ref- 
erees or any other tribunal is in error in its 
use or application of the law, appeal. That 
is the reason for appellate court existence. 
Perhaps you will recall some years back a 
situation in the Seventh Circuit in which 
district court judges had their own interpre- 
tation of what the bankruptcy law was or 
should be. Finally creditor interests had the 
impatience or the courage to appeal. The 
Seventh Circuit left little question in their 
opinion that the bankruptcy law to be ap- 
plied was that written by Congress irrespec- 
tive of local viewpoints. 

I know of no responsible person or group 
among referees who feels that the ultimate 
wisdom reposes among us and that our deci- 
sions should not be appealed where a liti- 
gant feels aggrieved. If any do feel this way, 
there is all the more reason to appeal. These 
national seminars conducted by referees 
should help to clear up some regional idio- 
syncracies. 

TROUBLED TIMES 

I must soon draw to a conclusion. No real 
consideration of what to do about the con- 
sumer bankrupt is meaningful without con- 
sidering the world in which he lives. This is a 
permissive age. There are those who feel 
that jails should be emptied as rehabilitation 
rather than incarceration is the desired end. 
Children are given much better freedom than 
ever before. The student population is vocal 
and aggressive and suffer very little penalty 
for whatever breaches of rules they commit. 

We also live in very troubled times. There 
are riots in the streets. There is increasing 
crime. When we formed our views about the 
importance of paying debts, there was no 
atom bomb that threatened to destroy the 
world instantly. We read of world population 
pressure and food shortage. We will all starve 
to death. We hear of the growing and dan- 
gerous smog problem. There is a real threat 
that we will all choke to death. One cannot 
live in this world without having grave 
doubts whether there will be a tomorrow. 

There has also grown a very strong con- 
cept of rights. Very great stress is laid on a 
person's rights. Every person by virtue of 
nothing more than being born has a right 
to the good life and that necessarily includes 
many goods and services. A stated minimum 
income for every person is a distinct possi- 
bility. If a person does not have some 
he wants, a present viewpoint is that society 
is at fault in not getting them for him. Some 
people disagree with this. I leave to you 
your own deliberations as to the correctness 
or propriety of this. My point for the pur- 
pose of looking at the consumer bankrupt is 
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that he may possibly be wrong in his ap- 
proach to life but let me say this. Do not lay 
the blame solely at the door of the bankrupt. 
If there is blame, it goes much broader 
thar. that. 


SOLUTIONS WILL EVOLVE 


I do not see how we can look at the 
political history of the United States in the 
last generation or two and come to any other 
conclusion regarding the legal problems of 
the poor than that solutions will be found. 
If the consumer debtor does not know how 
to manage and gets into trouble, some solu- 
tions to the trouble will be attempted. If 
the bankrupt loses the benefits of his dis- 
charge because the system keeps him from 
defending it against attacks, some remedy 
will be evolved. 

I have seen some proposed solutions due 
to some consultation work I have done. 
Creditors would not like them. They were 
prepared without creditor participation in the 
process. Those who counsel the poor are 
thinking of the very sharpest kind of a coun- 
terattack. Bankruptcy administration will 
inevitably be involved. I think it distinctly 
possible that very serious suggestions will be 
advanced before long and that consumer 
bankruptcies will be taken out of the court 
and placed into the hands of an administra- 
tive agency. In my opinion, such agencies 
are usually created to carry out some policy. 
The courts on the contrary are set up to find 
justice between conflicting views as best they 
can. I wonder if the policy behind the crea- 
tion of an administrative agency to handle 
consumer debtors would be coincident with 
your own views. 

There is an opportunity to find a solution 
in a relatively dispassionate and objective 
manner. Senator Burdick of North Dakota 
has introduced a bill S. J. Res. 100 to create 
a commission to study the entire bank- 
ruptcy fleld. It is a rare chance to support 
the kind of study in depth which this field 
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so badly needs. He would draw on the ex- 
perience of persons with long experience 
in the field and would also have those who 
are not in bankruptcy administration but 
are affected by its problems. American Bar 
Association support of this bill would be 
most helpful. I hope you will consider it for 
action of the Consumer Bankruptcy Com- 
mittee. 
WHERE TO START 


In summary then, I feel that the econ- 
omy rests upon a credit system which has 
produced a high standard of goods and 
services. The best interests of consumer and 
creditor interests require its continuance. 
Many people do not have the education to 
function well in the economy. Grammar 
school would be the place to start. To the 
extent that is not available, I would create 
machinery in the bankruptcy court to help 
debtors which in turn would help creditors. 
I would also give the bankruptcy court the 
power to determine problems relating to dis- 
charge. These seem rational answers to me. 
I feel certain that solutions will be found to 
these problems. The question which we must 
ask ourselves is whose solution they will be. 


Questionnaire Reflects Lack of Confidence 
and Support in the Administration 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
during the Easter recess the computer- 
tabulated results of my 1968 question- 
naire project were received and I am 
pleased to make this information avail- 
able to my colleagues and a permanent 
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part of the Recorp of the 90th Congress. 
In reviewing the thousands of responses 
I have received from residents of the 
Sixth Congressional District it is ap- 
parent that the dominating message is 
the widespread lack of confidence and 
support in the administration’s program 
and performance here at home and in 
Southeast Asia. This is clearly reflected 
by the fact that 76 percent indicated 
they were not receiving sufficient infor- 
mation from the Government on vital 
issues; 72 percent did not approve the 
President’s conduct of the war in Viet- 
nam; 69 percent opposed the President’s 
request for a 10-percent tax surcharge; 
65 percent said Federal domestic spend- 
ing should be reduced; of six administra- 
tion requests for increased funds, a ma- 
jority—69 percent—approved only one 
and that was for aid to local law en- 
forcement. 

I also feel it is particularly significant 
that 76 percent favor limitations on the 
terms of Supreme Court Justices. Some 
time ago I introduced legislation to pro- 
vide for 12-year terms for the Justices 
and this question was included to meas- 
ure reaction to such a proposal. Frankly, 
I was surprised to find the concept had 
such broad acceptance. 

Although intervening events since the 
questionnaire was circulated—the spark 
of hope for negotiations on Vietnam, the 
President’s announcement that he would 
not be a candidate for reelection, and 
the traumatic reaction to the King as- 
sassination—may have somewhat altered 
the meaning of the information, the re- 
sults nonetheless reflect the great unrest 
in our country today: 


sponse 


Do you— 
1. Support the President's request for: 
A tax increase (10- 


A tax on U.S. travel overseas 


3. Support increased funds for: 
oo cities program. 


4. Favor tax credits to help finance the cost of reducing 
water pollution? 


rcent surcharge) 


5. Believe there should be a guaranteed minimum annual 


Yes No No re- Yes No Nore- 
sponse 
Do you— 
7. Agree that we should mount massive new Federal housing, 
2 2 69 5 education, and Programs to improve ghetto conditions 
sea iie 46 6 as the President's Riot Commission recommends z. 56 6 
2 7 8. Fann legislation to permit farmers to bargain collectively on 
Erl Hess r n enon ese nes ehanen nanea 
9. Believe the Constitution should be amended to limit the A as 
23 57 10 terms of Justices of the Supreme Court to 12 rather 
15 74 11 than for life, with no prohibition on reappointment and 
= 2 n e e PETERE E A 76 15 9 
J > ~ 20 72 8 
ar eo one 1 4 3 
e 17 6 25 5 z 
— 73 5 54 18 2 
vis 72 3 18 76 6 


Stronger Neighborhoods 
HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, 3 weeks 
ago I introduced legislation to modify the 
code enforcement program to place more 
emphasis on revitalization of neighbor- 
hoods and less on the use of the regula- 
tory power of a community. This bill, 
stronger neighborhoods, was introduced 
in the House of Representatives by two 
of my colleagues from Minnesota, Repre- 
sentative DONALD Fraser and Representa. 
tive JOSEPH KartTH. 


The need for this legislation was dem- 
onstrated in the operation of the code 
enforcement program in the Twin Cities 
area and the problems of the present 
regulations regarding its implementa- 
tion. The bill is offered as a starting 
point in discussions about the program 
with the hope that modifications can be 
made to give the community more initia- 
tive in designing programs for the bet- 
terment of neighborhoods which are be- 
ginning to decline. 

Mr. President, the city of St. Paul has 
endorsed this legislation and transmitted 
a copy of the city council resolution to 
me. I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be placed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 


tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Crry or Sr. PAUL COUNCIL RESOLUTION 
No. 238000 

Whereas, Senator Walter Mondale has in- 
troduced into the United States Senate a 
bill, S. 3255, and Congressmen Donald Fraser 
and Joseph Karth have introduced in the 
House of Representatives H.R. 16291, relating 
to stronger neighborhoods; and 

Whereas, said proposed legislation, if en- 
acted, would better enable the local commu- 
nity to improve public facilities in a code 
enforcement neighborhood, give the commu- 
nity additional authority to be a more dy- 
namic force in preventing deterioration 
within the neighborhood, provide the indi- 
vidual property owner with increased finan- 
cial assistance to improve his property and 
change the name of the program from “Code 
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Enforcement” to the more positive title of 
“Stronger Neighborhoods,” 

Now, Therefore, be it. 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
of Saint Paul approves said proposed legisla- 
tion, embodied in Senate Bill S. 3255 and 
H.R. 16291 and urges the enactment of such 
legislation; and be it 

Further resolved, That the City Clerk 
transmit a copy of this Resolution to Senator 
Mondale and Congressmen Fraser and Karth. 

Adopted by the council, April 9, 1968. 

ROBERT F. PETERS, 
Mayor. 


A Discussion of the Draft 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
method of operation of the Selective 
Service System has been, is, and will con- 
tinue to be subject to a host of criticisms 
on the basis that it is inequitable and un- 
certain. I have been among those who 
have advocated a thorough analysis of 
the feasibility of a voluntary system of 
manpower recruitment. 

One of the most articulate advocates of 
a voluntary system is Professor Walter Y. 
Oi of the University of Rochester, who 
has offered substantial documented testi- 
mony to show that a voluntary system is, 
in fact, feasible. 

Professor Oi has prepared a most 
thoughtful article for Current History 
entitled, “Can We Afford the Draft?” 
The article, which I commend to my col- 
leagues, will run in the publication’s July 
issue. The article follows: 

CAN WE AFFORD THE DRAFT? 
(By Walter Y. Oi) 

In June 1967, Congress by an overwhelming 
majority voted to extend the draft for an- 
other four years. Unlike the previous exten- 
sions in 1955, 1959, and 1963, considerable 
debate and study preceded the passage of 
this bill. President Johnson by executive 
order established two study groups, while 
the House Armed Services Committee under- 
took its own study with the Clark Commis- 
sion, The reports of all three studies agreed 
on one conclusion; namely there was defi- 
nitely a need for some type of military draft. 
There were, however, many individuals who 
disagreed with this conclusion and opposed 
extension of the draft. 

Senator Hatfield, Milton Friedman and 
others oppose the draft and advocate the 
adoption of an all-volunteer army. They 
argue that our military manpower require- 
ments could be met on a voluntary basis. 
Those who serve would do so out of choice, 
not compulsion thereby eliminating all in- 
equities of involuntary military service. 


In April 1964, a study group was estab- 
lished in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense/Manpower. A summary of their report 
was presented by Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense T. D. Morris and can be found in: 

Review of the Administration and Opera- 
tion of the Selective Service System. Hear- 
ings before the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, House of Representatives (June 1966), 
Bulletin No. 75, see especially pp. 9999- 
10093. 

The National Advisory Commission on 
Selective Service (the Marshall Commission) 
was established in July 1966. Their report 
was published in February 1967: 

In Pursuit of Equity: Who Serves When 
Not All Serve, Government Printing Office. 
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The unpopularity of the Vietnam war has 
swelled the ranks of another group which 
opposes the draft because of their opposi- 
tion to Vietnam, They contend that if there 
were no draft, it would not be possible to con- 
tinue the Vietnam war at its present level. 
The thrust of their opposition is directed to 
a specific war, and the military draft hap- 
pens to be the particular institution which 
they choose to attack. In passing, I suspect 
that most members of this group would sup- 
port an all-volunteer force, partly because 
they think that it might not work, or if it 
did that the real cost of attracting enough 
recruits would be extremely high thus re- 
vealing the real economic cost of the war. 

Finally, a third group of critics (whose 
leading spokesman is Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy) accepts the conclusion that some type 
of draft is essential, They object, however, to 
the way in which the present Selective Serv- 
ice System through local draft boards picks 
draftees while other qualified men are al- 
lowed to avoid their military service obliga- 
tions. The Marshall Commission documented 
the lack of consistent rules and arbitrary ac- 
tions on the part of many local draft boards. 
In their report, the Commission recom- 
mended the adoption of a “Fair and Im- 
partial Random” selection process, FAIR, 
which in spite of its fancy name is nothing 
more than a lottery. The lottery can surely 
achieve consistency and in a very special 
sense, greater equity in who bears the bur- 
den of involuntary military service.“ Notice 
that these critics do not oppose the concept 
of a peacetime military draft—only the way 
in which conscripts are selected, 

A glimpse of “Who bears the burden of 
military service” is provided by the De- 
partment of Defense study. By July 1964, 
the men who were born in 1938 had reached 
the age of 26 at which the draft liability is 
effectively terminated. Of the 1.19 million 
men in this age class, 51.6 per cent had sat- 
isfied their military service obligations; 7.6 
per cent were drafted, 33.9 per cent volun- 
teered as officers or regular enlisted men, and 
10.1 per cent served in reserve units requir- 
ing active duty only for basic training. If 
all men had been examined, 30 per cent 
would have been disqualified for physical or 
mental reasons. Hence 18 per cent of this age 
class avoided the draft by obtaining defer- 
ments or exemptions for the 814 years of 
their draft liability. In relation to the pool of 
qualified males, 59 per cent participated in 
active military service for two or more years. 
These participation rates ranged from a high 
of 77 per cent for high school graduates to a 
low of 32 per cent for college graduates; a 
result which is consistent with the claim 
that the more highly educated are less likely 
to serve. In the light of the rapid postwar 
growth in population, all of these participa- 
tion rates will decline if force strengths re- 
turn to their pre-Vietnam levels of 2.7 mil- 
lion men, According to Department of De- 
fense projections, only 27 per cent of all 
males (39 per cent of qualified males) will 


*The waging of wars requires both human 
and material resources. Human resources 
can be conscripted via a draft, but the De- 
partment of Defense continues to purchase 
material resources on a competitive basis. 
If the flow of material resources were cur- 
tailed by failing to appropriate funds for 
the defense budget, Congress through its 
control over appropriations could curtail 
this flow of war materials. 

Under a lottery, the probability of being 
drafted would be the same for all qualified 
youths who do not volunteer for military 
service. In my paper for the Joint Economic 
Committee, I argued that the number of 
volunteers is likely to be smaller under a 
lottery. Hence, more men would have to be 
drafted. For details confer: 

“The Dubious Need for a Draft” in Eco- 
nomic Effects of Vietnam Spending, Vol, I, 
Joint Economic Committee pp. 300-301. 
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be required to sustain active duty forces in 
the years ahead, 1970-75. 

Over the period 1960-65, only the Army 
was obliged to take draftees who accounted 
for 21 per cent of the new accessions to en- 
listed ranks in all four Services. Many of the 
regular enlistments to all Serivces can prop- 
erly be classified as reluctant volunteers who 
enlisted because of the threat of being 
drafted. Approximately 38 per cent of the 
voluntary enlistments stated that if there 
had been no draft they would not have vol- 
unteered for active military service. The per- 
centage of draft-motivated enlistments is 
about the same for newly commissioned offi- 
cers (41 per cent) and climbs to 71 per cent 
for volunteers to reserve units. The conscripts 
who are involuntarily drafted and the reluc- 
tant volunteers are the ones who bear the 
largest part of the burden of national defense. 

A draft in which only some men are con- 
scripted, represents one way of supplying 
the Armed Forces with qualified personnel. 
Two alternatives which were examined in all 
three studies were universal military training 
UMT and an all-volunteer force.“ Although 
UMT achieves a measure of equity (or in- 
equity in the sense that all serve), it was re- 
jected because the Armed Forces cannot 
effectively utilize all qualified youths reach- 
ing draft age. In evaluating the merits of 
UMT, the Marshall Commission stated (p. 15) 
“Changes in the technology of war, resulting 
in basic changes in military concept and re- 
quirements, have eliminated that need (for 
large land armies)”. Some advocates of UMT 
argue that military service provides indirect 
benefits to some disadvantaged classes in the 
form of training and discipline which are 
partially transferrable to later civilian life. 
If there are side benefits (the available evi- 
dence that there is precious little), 
the military should not be used as the agency 
to solve these social problems, The basic fact 
is that in the light of future demands for 
defense, the cost of UMT (even at the ab- 
surdly low levels of military pay) is much too 

h. 


An all-volunteer force has the obvious 
merit that no one is compelled to serve. 
All men would have the option of working 
in the civilian economy or entering the 
Armed Forces to insure our national defense. 
The military would no longer be saddled 
with the image of an odious occupational 
pursuit, something that must be done by 
someone. Pay, living conditions, and other 
supplements would have to be improved to 
attract enough recruits for desired levels of 
defense capability. Moreover, if the Armed 
Forces had to pay competitive wages, it is 
more likely that we could attain greater 
efficiency in the use of manpower resources. 
In spite of the many advantages of an all- 
volunteer force, it has received comparatively 
little attention. In a 65 page report, the 

hall Commission devoted only 2 pages 
to dismiss the all-volunteer army and to 
establish the “need” for a draft. The four 
reasons for rejecting the voluntary force 
are examined in some detail below. 

1. Flexibility.—In a world fraught with 
international tensions, it is impossible to 
forecast with any degree of accuracy, the 
force strengths that will be required to in- 
sure our national defense. Faced with these 
uncertainties, it would be folly to risk our 
national security on the ability of a profes- 


There was, in addition, a third proposed 
alternative, equivalent national service 
wherein some youths could discharge their 
military service obligation by serving in the 
Peace Corps, VISTA, highway beautification 
or other “socially desirable” agencies. Two 
considerations argue against this option. 
First, who serves in these agencies and who is 
drafted into the Army? Second, the cost of 
enrolling two million men each year into 
these various programs is prohibitively high. 
If women are also obliged to serve (and some 
advocates of this option propose this), the 
cost becomes even higher, 
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sional army to adjust its strength quickly in 
response to a possible crisis. 

‘The unasked question in this objection is, 
“What amount of flexibility is required of 
a professional army?“. In the twelve years 
1954-65, the largest year-to-year increase in 
force strength was 350 thousand men during 
the Berlin crisis of 1962. A substantial part 
of that mobilization was accomplished by 
recalling reserves to active duty. The politi- 
cal aftermath of the Berlin mobilization 
seems to have neutralized the ready reserves 
as a source of trained personnel in times of 
crisis. The recent Vietnam build-up from 
June 1965 to June 1966 which raised force 
strength by 438 thousand men was accom- 
plished with virtually no reservists recalled 
to active duty. The present organization of 
Reserve and National Guard units defies ra- 
tional explanation. About 1.3 million men 
are now in a ready, paid drill status. If the 
reserves were integrated into an overall mili- 
tary manpower policy and their strength re- 
duced to 700 or 800 thousand men, they 
could supply the requisite flexibility to meet 
short run demands for active duty personnel. 
In the event of an all-out land war requir- 
ing force strengths of 4 to 6 million men, 
Congress always has the power to enact new 
draft legislation. Finally, it should be re- 
membered that the Armed Forces even with 
a draft, cannot induct and train one and a 
half million men in a year. A voluntary 
force of 2.7 million men backed by a truly 
ready reserve of 700 thousand men can 
easily raise its strength by 300 to 400 thou- 
sand men in a single year. 

2. Cost of an all-volunteer force.—The re- 
port of the Marshall Commission stated on 
page 12 that “An exclusively volunteer sys- 
tem would be expensive although the De- 
partment of Defense gives no solid estimate 
of how much such a system would cost”. 
Actually, the Department of Defense gave a 
wide range of cost estimates. In his testi- 
mony before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee in June 1966, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense T. D. Morris stated that a voluntary 
force of 2.65 million men would cost between 
4 to 17 billion dollars per year. My own esti- 
mate of the cost is close to the 4 billion 
figure which was arrived at via the following 
analysis. 

If the draft were abolished with no accom- 
panying changes in pay or other recruitment 
incentives, the Armed Forces would lose the 
annual inputs of draftees and draft-moti- 
vated reluctant volunteers. Many youths with 
unattractive civilian job opportunities and 
with a desire to try military service (at least 
for one tour of duty) would still volunteer. 
Moreover, there is considerable evidence that 
each true volunteer would remain in service 
for a longer period. Surveys of Air Force en- 
listed men reveal that those who enlisted be- 
cause of the threat of being drafted had sub- 
stantially lower re-enlistment rates. That 
the higher pay of an all-volunteer force 
would also raise re-enlistment rates, is sup- 
ported by the experience of proficiency pay 
for men in critical military occupations. It 
is also worth noting that the reenlistment 
rate of Negro soldiers (whose alternative civi- 
Man job opportunities are clearly inferior 
to their white counterparts) is 49 per cent 
compared to an average of only 22 per cent 
for all regular Army enlistments. Presently, 
over half of all Army recruits are either 
drafted or coerced to enlist by the threat of 
being drafted. As a consequence, the turn- 
over of Army enlisted personnel under a 
continued draft is projected to be around 
25 per cent per year. If all recruits were true 
volunteers, I estimate that the turnover rate 
could be cut to 17 per cent per year thereby 
reducing the demand for new recruits. Even 
with the lower personnel turnover of a volun- 
tary force, there will be deficits between de- 
mands (to staff the assumed strength of 
2.65 million men) and supplies of true vol- 
unteers with the deficit being largest for the 
Army, the only Service which drafted men 
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from 1957 to 1965. In fact, I estimate that 
by 1970-75, the Army could expect annual 
flows of true volunteers of 90 thousand per 
year. In order to sustain the prescribed force 
strength (corresponding to a strength of 
2.65 million for all four Services), an all- 
volunteer Army would have to attract 144 
thousand recruits. 

The supply of volunteers could be expanded 
by various policies including higher base pay, 
initial enlistment bonuses, guaranteed train- 
ing programs, or variable terms of service. 
It was assumed in the Defense study that 
higher base pay would be the only policy 
instrument for increasing the supply of en- 
listment applicants. The responsiveness of 
supplies of recruits to pay changes was esti- 
mated for the defense study.“ To bridge the 
projected deficit in Army enlistments (from 
90 to 144 thousand recruits), I estimated 
that first term pay (over the first three years 
of service) must be raised by 68 per cent; 
from $2,500 to $4,200 per year. To prevent 
inversions in the pay scales (wherein men 
with four years of service would be earning 
less than men with fewer years of service), 
the pay of the career force was also increased. 
When the higher pay rates were applied to 
the entire force of 2.65 million men, the ad- 
dition to the military payroll budget was ap- 
proximately 4 billion dollars per year. 

My cost estimate has been criticized as be- 
ing too low because the demand for recruits 
was based on the lower turnover of an all- 
volunteer force. During the transition, more 
men will have to be recruited (implying 
higher pay) to replace separating draft-mo- 
tivated enlistments. If, however, the transi- 
tion is accompanied by declining force 
strengths, (say from 3.2 to 2.7 million men), 
there would be no transitional difficulties. In 
an opposing direction, I have neglected many 
savings resulting from a move to a voluntary 
force. Lower turnover means that fewer re- 
cruits must be trained producing consider- 
able cost savings since at present, there is 
nearly one trainer for each trainee. Moreover, 
the higher pay of a volunteer army makes it 
economical to substitute civilians in many 
non-combatant positions now staffed by uni- 
formed men, many of whom were drafted 
or coerced to enlist. The base pay of a new 
recruit is projected to climb from $100 to 
$267 per month. It may well be the case that 
other incentives such as enlistment bonuses 
or post-service educational benefits could at- 
tract recruits at a lower cost. On balance, I 
am of the opinion that my estimate of 4 bil- 
lion dollars for a voluntary force of 2.7 mil- 
lion men is, if anything, on the high side. 

The skeptical reader will notice that my 
estimate agrees with the low end of the 
Department of Defense estimates; their 
“best” estimate was 11 and their “high” esti- 
mate was 17 billion dollars. The “best” 
estimate implies that the monthly base pay 
of a buck private would be $375, while the 
“high” estimate corresponds to base pay of 
over $500. The total income including the 
monetary value of room and board is even 
higher. These pay figures are hard to accept 
when it is remembered that in the years 
ahead 1970-75, only one man in five must be 
enlisted to sustain an active duty force of 
2.7 million men. 

3. Undesirable social consequences —lIt is 
alleged that a professional army attracted 
only by financial incentives (the emotional 
tag is a mercenary army) could have unde- 
sirable social consequences such as a mili- 
tary class, an all-Negro army, or an army of 
social misfits. The threat of a politically 
powerful military clique could be avoided 
by limiting tours of duty for officers to twelve 
to fifteen years and by maintaining strict 
civilian control of the Department of De- 


s The method of estimating the statistical 
supply curve is described in an article by 
S. H. Altman and A. E. Fechter: 

“The Supply of Military Personnel in the 
Absence of a Draft" American Economic Re- 
view (May 1967) pp. 19-31. 
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fense. Arithmetic insures that an all-Negro 
force is impossible. Even with its lower per- 
sonnel turnover, a voluntary force must still 
demand 330 thousand recruits each year for 
enlisted ranks. Under present physical and 
mental fitness standards, only 100 to 120 
Negroes can become eligible for military 
service, 

It is sometimes asserted that higher pay 
will only attract the culls to the Armed 
Services. To argue that individuals who re- 
ceive a competitive wage to work in a par- 
ticular occupation do so solely because of its 
monetary remuneration, is surely a gross 
overstatement. Although we want dedicated 
teachers and honest policemen, few of us 
would advocate the use of a draft to staff 
under-manned police forces or to assure ade- 
quate supplies of qualified teachers. The high 
re-enlistment rate of Negroes who have 
proven to be excellent members of the Armed 
Forces is largely due to the fact that their 
economic position is better in the military 
where they are subjected to virtually no job 
discrimination. The payment of competitive 
wages does not imply an army consisting only 
of greedy men attracted to it by high pay.* 

4. Miscellaneous. Two minor objections 
deserve brief mention, One is that the Armed 
Forces have never been able to meet their 
manpower needs on a voluntary basis. The 
one time when it was tried in 1948-9, the 
number of volunteers was sufficient to sus- 
tain a force of 1.5 million men; an outcome 
which is cited as a failure of the system. 
However, the population base from which 
these men were recruited was only half the 
size of that which will be available in 1970- 
75. We must engage in an active recruitment 
program and raise the absurdly low levels of 
pay before we know if enough men can be 
enlisted on a voluntary basis. 

A second objection is that a professional 
army is contrary to the U.S. tradition of a 
citizen militia. In my view of history, our 
tradition has been one of a professional army 
in peacetime backed by a potential civilian 
militia which can be triggered into existence 
in times of all-out war. 

Proponents of the lottery and opponents of 
the Vietnam war vociferously insist that the 
Selective Service draft is highly inequitable. 
They are, however, fashionably vague about 
just what is the nature of this inequity. 
Moreover, the former group objects to the 
cost of replacing the draft by a voluntary 
system of military manpower procurement. 
The budgetary cost of a professional army 
is nothing more than a reflection of the real 
cost of the draft, 

In principle, nearly every draftee and reluc- 
tant volunteer could be induced at some price 
to become a volunteer; that is, there is some 
level of military pay at which a draftee would 
have willingly left his civilian pursuit, be 
it job or school, and entered active military 
service. The draft, however, compels some and 
coerces others to serve without fully compen- 
sating them for it. Entry levels of military pay 
are absurdly low. The pay increases legislated 
by Congress since 1950 have applied only to 
men in the career force; the justification 
being that the draft assured adequate sup- 
plies of new recruits. An enlisted man on his 
first tour of duty (roughly three years) earns 
a monthly income (including the value of 
room, board, and family allowances) oi 
roughly $210; a figure well below the poverty 
line and below the minimum wage of $260 
per month. The typical recruit who was 
Grafted or who reluctantly volunteered in 


e When National Service still prevailed in 
the United Kingdom before 1960, conscripts 
were paid less than regular volunteers. In 
1965, Australia introduced a draft based on 
a lottery system of selection. I asked a mem- 
ber of the Australian defense establishment 
if they (the Australians) were going to fol- 
low the British system of lower pay for con- 
scripts. He replied in the negative and added, 
“Why should we tax patriotism?”. 
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1964 could have earned a civilian income of 
$295 even after adjusting for the high inci- 
dence of unemployment of youths in this age 
group. The difference of $85 between civilian 
and military incomes is a direct financial loss 
suffered by those who were obliged to serve 
by the draft. In addition to this direct loss, 
many youths incur further costs because of 
their aversion to the discipline and risk of 
military service. In the civilian economy, 
premium pay if offered to attract workers to 
risky and odious occupations such as police- 
men, morticiams, and the hangman. The 
minimum compensatory wage including this 
premium to overcome aversions to service life 
is surely higher than the pay level required 
to staff the Armed Forces on a purely volun- 
tary basis. 

I earlier estimated the pay level of a volun- 
tary force to be around $350 a month which 
is definitely below the minimum compensa- 
tory wage needed to induce all draftees to 
become volunteers. The average difference of 
$140 between the pay level of an all-volun- 
teer force and the actual first term pay of 
enlisted men constitutes a hidden tax paid 
by those men who happened to be drafted 
or who volunteered because of their draft 
lability. This hidden tax borne by those who 
serve redounds to the benefit of all tax- 
payers via a lower defense payroll budget. 
The burden of this hidden tax of the draft 
is primarily placed on youths from the lower 
middle classes of our socio-economic strata. 
Those who go on to college thereby enhanc- 
ing their earning capacity, are most likely 
to be the ones who avoid the draft and 
benefit from a lower defense budget.“ The 
real economic cost of the manpower resources 
which are allocated to defense are thus 
shifted from taxpayers as a whole to a frac- 
tion of youths who are obliged to serve at 
below competitive rates of pay. This basic 
inequity of the draft—the hidden tax—was 
succinctly and eloquently summarized by 
Professor John K, Galbraith in this testi- 
mony before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

“The draft survives principally as a device 
by which we use compulsion to get young 
men to serve at less than the market rate of 
pay. We shift the cost of military service 
from the well-to-do taxpayer who benefits by 
lower taxes to the impecunious young 
draftee. This is a highly regressive arrange- 
ment that we would not tolerate in any 
other area. Presumably, freedom of choice 
poate as elsewhere would be worth paying 

or.“ 

The magnitude of the inequity is put in 
perspective by a simple comparison. Accord- 
ing to my studies, the hidden tax of the 
draft in 1964 was conservatively estimated to 
be $1,680 per year for each draftee and re- 
luctant volunteer. Federal personal income 
yments in 1964 averaged only $633 per 
adult over 21 years of age and $590 per person 
over 18 years of age. The typical draftee is 
thus saddled with a hidden tax that is over 
twice as high as the Federal income tax 
burden of an individual taxpayer.’ 

To sum up, an all-volunteer force is en- 


The men on the lowest rungs of the eco- 
nomic ladder (the less educated, physically 
handicapped, and mentally unqualified) also 
avoid involuntary military service by acquir- 
ing IV-F and I deferments. The low earn- 
ing capacity of this group assures, however, 
that they would pay few if any taxes. 

It is argued that the draftees of today will 
be the taxpayers of tomorrow. Hence, each 
generation takes its turn in bearing the hid- 
den tax of compulsory military service. Un- 
fortunately, the draft does not achieve this 
felicitous redistribution of the burden among 
generations. Only half of the men born in 
1938 fulfilled their military service obliga- 
tion, and only a third of the youths reaching 
draft age by 1970-75 will be demanded, 
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tirely feasible at a budgetary cost of no more 
than 4 billion dollars a year. A professional, 
mercenary army is alleged to have unde- 
sirable social consequences. When these are 
explicitly spelled out and studied, some are 
found to be factually incorrect while others 
are easily controllable. The question of flex- 
ibility is the potential Achilles heel of a 
professional force. I believe, however, that 
in the light of probable future military de- 
mands, an all-volunteer army can achieve 
the requisite flexibility to insure our national 
security. A yearly increment of 438 thousand 
men to the active duty forces was sufficient 
to meet the worst crisis which we have ex- 
perienced in the last fifteen years. A volun- 
tary force backed by a truly ready reserve 
could easily raise its active duty strength by 
400 thousand men? Finally, the budgetary 
cost of an all-volunteer force simply makes 
explicit what is now implicit and hidden. It 
is truly unconscionable that the youths who 
are coerced to serve must also bear the bur- 
den of these hidden taxes.“ Unless we take 
steps now, the inequity of the draft will be- 
come even more acute as the population of 
draft eligible youths continues to grow and 
military demands return to their pre-Viet- 
nam levels. A voluntary force can achieve 
greater efficiency in the utilization of mili- 
tary manpower thereby lowering the real 
cost of providing defense capability. We can- 
not as a nation afford a draft which exacts 
such a high, albeit a hidden cost from a 
minority of youths compelled to serve in 
the Armed Forces. 


A Case Study of Interinstitutional 
Cooperation 


HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, no uni- 
versity today has all of the resources it 
wants or can obtain. The expeditious way 
for any university to obtain resources it 
lacks is to combine with other universi- 
ties which have something to offer. 

I am happy to commend the workings 
of a highly successful consortium, the 
Committee on Institutional Coopera- 
tion—made up of the Big 10 and the 
University of Chicago—which has made 
great steps toward the cooperation and 
exchange of resources among major uni- 
versities. I am proud to say that the Uni- 


»On page 14 of the Marshall Commission 
report, estimates are given of annual enlist- 
ment and draft requirements to sustain alter- 
native hypothetical force strengths which 
range from 2.0 to 3.5 million men. These hy- 
pothetical strengths are indicative of De- 
partment of Defense estimates of the range 
of probable future needs, Although my cost 
estimates apply to a force of 2.7 million, I be- 
lieve that we can maintain a force of 3.2 
million on a voluntary basis and thus cover 
the range of probable needs. 

There is ample evidence that Congress is 
embarrassed about the absurdly low levels of 
military pay. They have enacted a variety 
of post-service benefits for veterans ranging 
from educational benefits (the G.I. Bill), 
subsidized life insurance and mortgage guar- 
antees, and medical care at Veterans hos- 
pitals. Why do we wait and only partially 
compensate the men for their service to our 
country when we could have paid com- 
petitive wages thereby eliminating the in- 
equity of compulsory military service. 
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versity of Minnesota has played an im- 
portant role in the CIC. 

One of the CIC’s founders, Herman B. 
Wells, chancellor of the University of In- 
diana, describes well the accomplish- 
ments of the CIC’s founding. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Chancellor Wells’ 
article, “A Case Study on Interinstitu- 
tional Cooperation,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Case STUDY ON INTERINSTITUTIONAL 
COOPERATION 
(By Herman B. Wells) 

The day has long since passed when a col- 
lege or university can consider itself a fort 
of knowledge in a hostile frontierland of 
ignorance, jealously guarding unto itself its 
hoard of facts and ideas. Academic isolation 
has long been impractical; in today’s world, 
it is impossible. At a time when yesterday’s 
bright new fact becomes today's doubt and 
tomorrow’s myth, no single institution has 
the resources in faculty or facillites to go it 
alone. A university must do more than just 
stand guard over the nation's heritage, it 
must illuminate the present and help shape 
the future. This demands cooperation—not 
a diversity of weaknesses, but a union of 
strengths. 

The need for cooperation is obvious today. 
The need was just as great, although perhaps 
not so obvious, on December 3, 1956, when 
the presidents of the Big Ten universities 
met at the University Club in Chicago and 
took the first tentative steps toward forma- 
tion of the Committee on Insitutional Co- 
operation (CIC), perhaps the world's greatest 
common market in education. 

The presidents of the Big Ten universities 
(Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mi Mic 
State, Minnesota, Northwestern, Ohio State, 
Purdue, and Wisconsin) had been meeting 
twice annually for nearly 20 years to discuss 
their mutual problems. Going back through 
the minutes, I find such topics occupying our 
time as: the Midwest Universities Research 
Association; the Midwest Library Center; fu- 
ture trends of faculty salaries; an exc 
of information regarding policies governing 
service of retired professors; the encroach- 
ment of the state upon university manage- 
ment and the responsibilities of governing 
boards; the implications of a proposed inter- 
state compact concerning medical, dental, 
and veterinary education; educational televi- 
sion; preservation of academic freedom pol- 
icies and practices; accrediting practices of 
the North Central Association; and policies 
regarding student fees. 

But that day in Chicago, the presidents of 
the Big Ten moved beyond discussion and 
took a bold step into the future. They agreed, 
in effect, to build bridges of cooperation 
across state and institutional boundaries. Al- 
though in retrospect the decision was right 
and proper, and probably long overdue, it 
might not have been made for years except 
for a casual conversation some months 

between myself and Dr. James 
Perkins, then vice president of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and now President 
of Cornell University. 
THE OPENING VOLLEY 

Dr. Perkins was interested in the semi- 
annual meetings of the Big Ten presidents 
(called the Council of Ten), and particu- 
larly in what the presidents talked about. 
As I recall it mow, our conversation went 
something like this: 

“PERKINS. Why do you Big Ten Presidents 
only talk about football when you get to- 
gether? 

“Weis. We do talk about other things. In 
fact, we spend most of our time discussing 
educational problems. 
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“PERKINS. Well, the press only reports your 
decisions about athletics. It is a pity for the 
meetings of presidents of such important in- 
stitutions to be identified in the public mind 
only with athletics. 

“WELLS. We have a budget and staff to pre- 
pare the background material for our ath- 
letic decisions. To have effective discussions 
leading to decisions, we need also a joint 
secretariat for educational matters. 

“PERKINS. How much would it cost? 

“WELLS. Oh, I don’t know—as a good guess, 
$50,000 per year. 

“PERKINS. Go back to the Council and see 
if they’ll do it, and I will recommend the 
project to our trustees.” 

On the basis of that suggestion, and with 
no guarantee that funds would be forth- 
coming, the possibility of formal interinsti- 
tutional cooperation was first broached at 
the Chicago meeting in December. Two possi- 
ble subjects for cooperative study were sug- 
gested: the changing nature of student mi- 
gration, and the philosophy of student fees. 

That was the beginning. In their next 
meeting at Columbus, Ohio, where the Big 
Ten presidents had gathered for the inaugu- 
ration of Novice G. Fawcett as president of 
the Ohio State University in April 1957, the 
Council of Ten organized the Committee on 
Institutional Cooperation. Later, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, a former member of the Big 
Ten, was taken into the group. On June 18, 
1958, the Executive Committee of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York appropriated 
$40,000 for expenses during the academic 
year 1958-59, and the CIC began a cautious 
exploration of the ways in which 11 major 
universities—two private and nine state-sup- 
ported—might pool their resources for the 
common good. On June 30, 1959, the Car- 
negie Corporation allocated a further $254, 
000 to the CIC, and a dream took solid shape. 


THE WISDOM OF CAUTION 


The first steps, naturally enough, were 
hesitant and tentative. Each of the 11 uni- 
versities was a distinguished and apparently 
self-sufficient institution, proud of its past 
and confident of its future. Ironically, it was 
this go-slow approach which directly led to 
the strongest possible ties between the 11 
member institutions of the CIC. There was 
never a thought of imposing a supergovern- 
ment on these distinguished universities to 
force them into cooperation, never a sugges- 
tion that the individuality of any member be 
sacrificed. 

Instead, each university named one top 
academic representative to the committee, 
which meets three times a year. Decisions of 
the majority were deemed not to bind the 
entire membership; a member institution of 
CIC may participate in any given program or 
not, according to its own needs and interests. 
Committee members are first and foremost 
the representatives of their own institutions, 
and the voluntary cooperation within the 
CIC in no way impinges on or complicates 
this basic responsibility. 

This voluntary cooperation, within the 
framework of flexible agreements, has been 
the strength of the CIC. The CIC certainly 
was not the first compact between publicly 
assisted universities, but it was the first of its 
kind. Earlier arrangements for academic co- 
operation among public institutions of higher 
learning were written into law through the 
signing of interstate compacts which were 
complex to devise, cumbersome to administer, 
and transferred far too much academic con- 
trol from the campus to the statehouse. 

The efforts today to create a “nationwide” 
policy in education through an interstate 
compact is cut from the same cloth. The 
interstate compact may indeed bring about 
a form of cooperation that will hurdle state 
and institutional borders, but there is great 
danger that the cooperation will be coercive, 
reluctant, and consequently ineffective. 

The Compact for Education appears to 
ignore the essential differences between ele- 
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mentary and secondary education, on the 
one hand, and higher education, on the other. 
A primary task of the school is to pass on to 
its pupils a generally well defined body of 
knowledge; a task of the univer- 
sity is to lead its students to and beyond the 
frontiers of the “known” and the “proven.” 
The state tends to set the curriculum for the 
schools; the university's curriculum is deter- 
mined by the institution’s own community 
of scholars. The public schools actively com- 
paign for public approval, even public guid- 
ance, of what they teach; the history of 
higher education, on the other hand, records 
many long and sometimes bitter struggles for 
freedom from political influence and domi- 
nation of its classrooms and laboratories. 

Out of this long struggle for freedom to 
teach and discover, working relationships 
have evolved between state governments and 
public institutions of higher learning. They 
have, on the whole, been mutually rewarding. 
Any pressure—such as that inherent in the 
Compact for Education—to force the great 
public universities of this nation into a 
common mold poses a distinct threat to 
those relationships, and thus to higher edu- 
cation. 

The working philosophy of the CIC has al- 
ways been to help each member institution 
develop in depth and to exploit its own areas 
of strength, and then to make the combined 
strength available to all. In the 11 universi- 
ties thus “merged,” there is truly impres- 
sive strength—more than 25,000 faculty 
members, including some of the world’s fore- 
most scholars, a combined library of 20 mil- 
lion volumes, and a physical plant valued at 
more than $1.6 billion. 


THE TRAVELING SCHOLAR 


The Traveling Scholar Program, initiated 
by the CIC presidents themselves in 1963, 
is a classic example of how the universities 
pool their resources for the common good 
and strengthen themselves in the process. 
This program enables a graduate student at 
any of the 11 member institutions to study 
for a semester (or two quarters) at any 
other member university without the pay- 
ment of special fees and without the neces- 
sity of meeting state residential require- 
ments. He registers at his home university, 
pays his fees there, and has his grades re- 
corded there—all with a minimum of red 
tape. Where he goes depends on his par- 
ticular needs: a specialized course offering, a 
professor who is a world authority in his 
field, a unique library collection, or a one- 
of-a-kind research facility. 

A traveling scholar may study physics with 
Iowa’s James A. Van Allen, history with Wis- 
consin’s Merle Curti, or economics with 
Minnesota’s Walter Heller. He may use such 
facilities: the library at Illinois, third larg- 
est in the nation; Purdue’s Jet Propulsion 
Center, the nation’s leading producer of en- 
gineers and scientists in the propulsion field; 
Chemical Abstracts at Ohio State, the 
world’s largest compiler of abstracts of pub- 
lished chemical discoveries; the internation- 
ally rec Graduate School of Business 
at Indiana University, or Wisconsin’s bio- 
tron, first in the world designed to study 
living organisms in a full range of controlled 
environmental conditions, including those 
in outer space. 

When the program got under way in the 
1963-64 academic year, 41 traveling scholars 
moved from their own to neighboring cam- 
puses to study in 20 different fields. Next 
year, there were 108 graduate students in 41 
fields. Last year, 1965-66, the number of 
traveling scholars rose to 117, and the num- 
ber of fields to 45. Thus far, we have obvi- 
ously only scratched the surface of this 
program's potential; particularly in view of 
the fact that the 11 member institutions of 
the CIC enroll 48,000 graduate students and 
confer 30 percent of all doctorates in the 
United States each year. Although the num- 
ber of traveling scholars will continue to 
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grow, there has never been any intention to 
sponsor a mass migration between campuses. 
The program is, and will continue to be, 
highly selective: Just the fact that a grad- 
uate student is working for a PhD does not 
make him automatically eligible. And, in 
keeping with the voluntary nature of all CIC 
programs, each university retains full au- 
thority to accept or reject any applicant, 
based on the institution’s responsibilities to 
its own students, and the applicant’s 
competence. 


INSTITUTIONAL ADVANTAGES 


The advantage to the gradute student is 
obvious, while the advantage to the institu- 
tions is just as real but not so apparent. We 
can fully expect, for instance, that the trav- 
eling scholar program will encourage the 11 
CIC institutions to develop special areas of 
strength, and become known as centers for 
specialized graduate study. In addition to 
avoiding costly duplication of courses and fa- 
ciliities—no small matter in these days of 
ever rising costs—such a development would 
underscore the basic idea of the CIC. No 
single institution, working alone, can hope 
to provide programs of universal excellence 
in all flelds; 11 great institutions working to- 
gether and pooling their resources can come 
very near to this ideal. The traveling schol- 
ars, for instance, have left their home cam- 
puses to study in such little known fields as 
legal anthropology, forest entomology, geo- 
physical sciences, medical genetics, dental 
epidemiology, Oriental languages and litera- 
ture, and mathematical biology. 

Although the 11 member universities of 
the CIC are located in seven midwestern 
states, no institution is more than an hour or 
two away from any other by air or even auto- 
mobile travel. One student even found it pos- 
sible to commute twice weekly by train from 
his home campus at the University of Iowa 
to Northwestern University outside Chicago. 
A graduate student in political science, he 
was able to study such subjects as urbaniza- 
tion and urban sociology at the Northwest- 
ern Center for Metropolitan Studies, courses 
and facilities not available to him at Iowa. 
He caught the train from Iowa City every 
Tuesday and Thursday morning, and re- 
turned that night. While such a schedule is 
rare, and not to be recommended generally, it 
does illustrate the program’s flexibility. 

Since the traveling scholar program got 
under way just a few short years ago, it has 
attracted considerable attention on both the 
east and west coasts. We have been pleased 
to note that both the Ivy League and the 
University of California system are putting 
just such an exchange program into effect, 
We also have had requests for information 
from interested ministries in South Africa, 
England, and Canada. In the interest of his- 
torical accuracy, it should be pointed out 
that the idea of the traveling scholar did not 
originate with the CIC, as the medieval Eu- 
ropean universities had a form of it centuries 


ago. 

The traveling scholar program is just one 
of more than 40 cooperative ventures now 
under way in the CIC. After the original 
Carnegie grant was received, the first order 
of business was comparative studies of medi- 
cal education and pharmacy schools—neces- 
sary and worthwhile, of course, but hardly 
innovative. Before long, however, the CIC 
began to evolve into the action group it was 
intended to be. 

I have always been a firm believer that 
one should not make small plans for an 
institution or group of institutions, because 
the small plans are very difficult to achieve. 
But we soon found in CIC that to “think 
big,” it was sometimes necessary to “think 
small” first. Such, at least, was the genesis 
of our very effective programs of seed grants, 

PROPHETIC SEED GRANTS 

The seed grants began when a group of 
geography professors requested enough 
money to hold a joint meeting in which they 
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could discuss cooperative programs and cur- 
riculum improvements on an inter-univer- 
sity basis. The CIC gave the group $1,000— 
just enough to cover the costs of travel, 
meals, hotel bills, and incidental and re- 
lated expenses. Out of that meeting grew 
several programs: a highly successful annual 
faculty field seminar, a geography field camp 
joiutly sponsored by several CIC member 
universities (better than any one of them 
could have provided on its own), and plans 
for joint research projects too big for a 
single institution as well as the establishment 
of centers of excellence in various fields of 

— on of that first seed grant points 
up an ironic fact in higher education: It’s 
much easier sometimes to get millions of 
dollars from a philanthropic foundation or 
from the government for a large project than 
it is to get the comparatively few dollars 
needed for scholars in various fields to get 
together and exchange ideas. 

That original $1,000 seed grant to a group 
of imaginative geography professors was only 
the beginning. It did more than just get 
some joint ventures in geography off the 
ground: It pointed the way for specialists in 
other fields. The seed grants which followed 
have been the triggering device for virtually 
all of the other 40 CIC programs now in 
operation. With some of the seed grants, 
there has been a phenomenal return on the 
money invested. An initial seed grant of 
$2,000, followed by two more of $1,000 each, 
financed the development of the most in- 
tegrated program of graduate study in bio- 
meteorology in the world. The program re- 
ceived an initial grant of $238,016 from the 
US Public Health Service in 1963, and an- 
other grant ox $794,724 in September 1966— 
a return of $258 for every $1 invested in the 
seed grants. 

BIOMETEOROLOGY 

The joint program in biometeorology de- 
veloped by the CIC institutions deserves 
some added mention here because it carries 
the traveling scholar idea a step or two fur- 
ther. Blometeorology deals with the effects 
of weather on man, animals and plants, and 
many branches of the government are des- 
perately in need of people who are trained 
in the life sciences and also have a knowl- 
edge of meteorology. No single university in 
the country could afford the specialized en- 
vironmental laboratories and field facilities 
required, nor would it be justified in spend- 
ing the millions and millions of dollars nec- 
essary in one specialized field, even if the 
money were available. But within the Big 
Ten institutions and the University of Chi- 
cago, those facilities are available, if scat- 
tered. 

Today, a graduate student from a CIC 
member unversity can travel to Ohio State 
to study the psychiatric effects of weather, 
to Purdue to study farm animals at the Cen- 
ter for Refrigeration and Climatic Control, 
to the University of Michigan to study air 
pollution and allergies, or to Wisconsin's 
fantastic, multi-million dollar biotron, with 
its 60 laboratory rooms where conditions of 
temperature, humidity, light, wind velocity, 
sound, and radiation are rigidly controlled. 
One day soon, American astronauts will be 
walking on the face of the moon, and some 
measure of their success will be due to the 
work which has been going on in biometeor- 
ology in the CIC institutions. 

Unlike other traveling scholars, those in 
biometeorology plan their programs for study 
at several CIC universities, and the federal 
grant provides for tuition, fees, dependents, 
travel allowances, and support for research 
projects. Stipends of $2,500 to $3,000 are 
available. (The CIC hopes to be able soon 
to offer other traveling scholars some travel 
and dependency allowances, particularly 
those in the humanities for which fellowship 
grants from outside sources are not readily 
available.) 
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FAR EASTERN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


The Far Eastern Language Institute is an- 
other CIC example of 11 universities accom- 
plishing together what no single one of them 
could hope to do alone. The institutes, held 
on a different campus each summer, provide 
intensive training at all levels in the Japanese 
and Chinese languages, ranging from first- 
year introductory courses to advanced semi- 
nars in contrastive studies of the two lan- 
guages. A student attending two seminars, 
and carrying a normal academic load in be- 
tween, can cover in 15 months what ordi- 
narily would take four years. Equally impor- 
tant, the faculty members from the CIC uni- 
versities who staff the institutes meet in their 
own seminars to devise new instructional 
techniques and procedures, thus strengthen- 
ing the programs in Japanese and Chinese 
at their own institutions. Like the traveling 
scholar program, the languages institutes are 
highly selective, accepting only one of every 
four or five applicants. Even so, enrollments 
have grown each year, from 145 in 1963, to 
184 in 1964, 197 in 1965, and 226 in 1966. 

A unique feature of the p: is that 
the student pays whatever tuition fee is 
lower, that of his own university or that of 
the host institution. The Ford Foundation 
has supported this program with grants to- 
taling $486,000. 

There are approximately 3,000 languages 
spoken in the world today, and the CIC lib- 
eral arts deans, working closely with their 
foreign language faculties, have identified 26 
of these languages as most critical to the 
nation’s needs. This poses a problem that 
pleads for a cooperative, interinstitutional, 
ClIC-type solution. There now exists a well- 
advanced plan whereby each of the 11 uni- 
versities will continue to offer its normal 
wide range of traditional foreign languages, 
but in addition will concentrate on devel- 
oping strength and depth in one or more 
of the critical areas. Students will be able to 
cross state and institutional lines as needed. 
It is clear that although no one university 
can possibly develop strength in 26 foreign 
languages, 11 universities can do it with 
ease. 


As the programs of the Committee on In- 
stitutional Cooperation have grown in num- 
ber and effectiveness, their influence and 
value have spread far beyond the campuses 
of the 11 universities themselves and the 
boundaries of the seven states in which they 
are located. The Far Eastern Language In- 
stitutes, for instance, draw students and 
faculty from across the nation and from for- 
eign lands. Inspired by the new curriculum 
studies in mathematics, biology, chemistry 
and physics, the Social Science Education 
Consortium is developing new materials and 
new techniques for high school 
social studies. The CIC has even given a seed 
grant to the Association of Midwestern Col- 
lege Biology Teachers so that they may seek 
methods through which CIC institutions can 
help the smaller colleges improve their biol- 
ogy curricula. Architects in CIC institutions 
are addressing themselves to the vast prob- 
lems of urban and sprawl, and their 
findings should find application in every met- 
ropolitan area of the nation. 

FOCUSING ON THE MIDWEST 

In the late summer of 1966, the CIC em- 
barked on a project which may well prove 
to be its most ambitious and important 
yet—a joint and concentrated attack on the 
economic problems of the Midwest. Special- 
ists in economics, engineering, business ad- 
ministration, industrial management, phys- 
ical sciences, sociology, and political science 
were drawn from the faculties of the 11 mem- 
ber institutions. They work closely with gov- 
ernmental, business and industrial leaders 
of the area with one central goal: to identify 
the problems and find the solutions. 

The Midwest could hardly be called a de- 
pressed area. Yet, problems do exist. One, for 
instance, is the “brain drain” occasioned by 
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the flow of talented, creative people from the 
area to the glamour industries of the two 
coasts. There is no logical reason why the 
Midwest should lag behind other regions of 
the country in any area of scientific and 
technological advance, particularly in mili- 
tary and space activities. 

The problems to be tackled by the Council 
on Economic Growth, Technology and Pub- 
lic Policy are be no means regional in scope; 
and the solutions they find will have na- 
tional implications. Consider, if you will, 
this excerpt from the Council’s statement of 
objectives: 

“The American family, considered as a so- 
cial and economic unit, appears to be both 
more mobile and shorter-lived than in pre- 
vious generations. Grandparents no longer 
live with their sons’ or daughters’ families 
as commonly as in the past; children leave 
at an earlier age; and available statistics 
on American mobility reveal a traditionally 
restless people less than ever inclined to stay 
where they are. Among the implications of 
these observations is that the many indus- 
tries providing goods and services to the 
American family should begin to plan now 
to accommodate a changing family pattern. 
What projections could be made, for in- 
stance, for the most suitable type of hous- 
ing for such a family? What appliances 
will such housing have to contain? What ap- 
pliances should be easily transportable? And, 
assuming that some of these markets of the 
future could be charted with a fair degree of 
certainty what technological developments 
are necessary to satisfy future demands? Al- 
ready manufacturers in the Midwest are 
beginning to turn to universities with such 
problems.” 

Can there be serious doubt that any prob- 
lem, no matter how great, can escape the 
combined attack of the finest intellects 
which can be mustered from 11 distinguished 
institutions of higher learning? We believe 
it both right and necessary that the CIC con- 
cern itself with the economic problems of the 
Midwest. It is, and always has been, the tra- 
ditional role of the university to bring its 
vast resources to bear on all the problems of 
those who support it through taxes and gifts, 


INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


Just about a year before the formation of 
the Council on Economic Growth, Technol- 
ogy, and Public Policy, the CIC became truly 
international in scope. The US State Depart- 
ment's Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID) awarded the CIC a contract of 
$1,183,000 to undertake a comprehensive an- 
alysis of AlID-assisted agricultural educa- 
tion and research programs being carried 
out abroad by US universities. In the 
past 15 years, some 35 universities have had 
such programs in more than 30 less developed 
nations, calling for the expenditure of more 
than $85 million in American foreign aid 
funds, Among the questions the Council con- 
siders are: Are the programs worthwhile? 
Has the money been well spent? What new 
programs are needed, and how can existing 
programs be improved? The answers to these 
and other issues will have a direct bearing on 
US government operations abroad. 

Other projects now under way through the 
auspices of the CIC include cooperative pro- 
grams in comparative literature, art history, 
music, speech, environmental health, water 
pollution, nursing, veterinary medicine, li- 
brary automation, honors courses, physical 
education, computer-based instructional sys- 
tems, studies of course-content improvement 
in geology, economics and to other fields, and 
even a research project in oceanography. (We 
don’t have our own ocean, but we do have 
the Great Lakes.) 

In the near future, there probably will be 
cooperative ventures in the education of doc- 
tors and dentists (there are ten medical 
schools and eight dental schools in the eleven 
CIC institutions). One such program might 
deal with the recurring and costly problem of 
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a medical student who has failed or missed 
one required course, If there is one such stu- 
dent in each medical school each year, why 
shouldn’t all ten of them make up their 
work at one institution in the same summer 
session? 

The possibilities for cooperation are endless 
and sometimes the agreements reached take 
a strange turn. In December 1963, for in- 
stance, the CIC declared a “closed season” on 
faculty recruitment at member institutions, 
to extend from each May 1 through Septem- 
ber 1. Faculty recruitment has always been 
rigorous in the Big Ten universities, and each 
year the search for good college teachers be- 
comes more intense, much more so than the 
search for potential all-American athletes. 
Under the 1963 agreement, the faculty re- 
cruiting at member institutions is as fierce 
as ever right up to the May 1 deadline. After 
that, an offer of an appointment at the level 
of assistant professor or above, to take effect 
in the next academic year, cannot be made 
without the prior agreement of the affected 
university. 

Interinstitutional cooperation took yet an- 
other turn in 1963, when the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare began seek- 
ing a Midwest site for a water pollution lab- 
oratory. Several CIC institutions bid for the 
center, thus complicating the task of the fed- 
eral agency. Following a CIC-sponsored con- 
ference, the bidding universities agreed to 
pledge their full support to any institution 
receiving the laboratory, and relayed this 
pledge to the government. Subsequently, the 
University of Michigan was selected as the 
site, and representatives of all CIC institu- 
tions are now working on plans for further 
cooperation in the use of its facilities when 
constructed. 

A SLIGHTLY BLEMISHED RECORD 

The story of the CIC is not an unblem- 
ished record of success, One time, for in- 
stance, the representatives of the physics de- 

ts got together in a meeting at Ohio 
State University. They couldn’t find any- 
thing to cooperate on, so they went home. 
Physics is a glamour science today, with con- 
siderable outside money available for re- 
search projects. The CIC representatives 
meeting in Columbus were so busily engaged 
in their own projects, so committed to their 
own work, that they saw no urgency or ne- 
cessity for cooperative ventures. Some day, it 
seems virtually certain that they will, 

Another idea that didn’t work out at the 
time—but may someday—concerned linking 
the 11 campuses into a gigantic computer 
network. Because each of the 11 universities 
has its own computer system, why not link 
them all together for the instant retrieval of 
research data stored on any campus? This, it 
seems, was an idea ahead of its time. Each of 
the universities is still struggling to find the 
best way to utilize its own computer, and 
they aren’t yet ready for such a massive pro- 
gram of coordination. 

There have been other times when faculty 
representatives met and talked with no ap- 
parent results, This is to be expected. Some- 
times, as with the computer network, the 
time just isn’t ripe. Sometimes, perhaps, it is 
because several of the universities have no 
significant interest in a particular field. 

Despite an occasional setback, however, 
the spirit of interinstitutional cooperation is 
permeating every academic nook and cranny 
of the Big Ten universities and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. This would appear to be 
fertile ground for bureaucracy, for empire 
building on a scale never imagined outside 
Washington, D.C. 

REJECTING BUREAUCRACY 

The CIC, fortunately, isn’t built that way. 
It maintains a small, permanent office at 
Purdue University, with a professional staff 
of only two. This office is the nerve center 
of the operation. It establishes liaison, and it 
serves as a fact-fin agency and clearing- 
house. But, once the project is under way, 
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once a working organization has been estab- 
lished, the CIC withdraws. It ends its rela- 
tionship with the project, unless called upon 
for further help. This is in complete har- 
mony with its basic philosophy. The staff 
office is supported entirely by the 11 univer- 
sities, and the foundation funds are used 
only for the seed grants which make the 
cooperative ventures possible. 

There are no ultimate goals for the CIC, 
no target dates for leaning back on the oars 
and saying, “There, we did it.” The pattern 
of interinstitutional cooperation has become 
so fixed, so much a way of academic life 
within our community of universities, that a 
return to the old ways is unthinkable. Even, 
so, perhaps the greatest accomplishment of 
the CIC is not what it has done within its 
own ranks, but the changes it has helped 
to bring to higher education throughout the 
land. A 1965-66 survey shows there are 1,017 
cooperative unions of colleges and universi- 
ties, and 245 others in the advanced plan- 
ning stages. Most of these cooperative feder- 
ations have come into being because the CIC 
showed the way and proved cooperation was 
not only desirable but possible. We know we 
have helped change the face of American 
higher education for the better and it’s a 
very good feeling. 


Hon. Ed Reinecke Reports to the People 
HON. ROBERT B. (BOB) MATHIAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this year, the Supreme Court’s 
one-man, one-vote ruling was applied to 
congressional districts in the State of 
California, Most of the State’s 38 con- 
gressional districts were affected by the 
realinement of geographic boundaries 
and the reassignment of populations. 

Some districts were affected more so 
than others. The 27th District, for in- 
stance, was changed almost beyond rec- 
ognition. It lost about half of its original 
population, and absorbed over 250,000 
people from areas contiguous to the 27th, 
including my own 18th District. As a 
result, my colleague, Ep REINECKE, who 
represents the 27th District, was liter- 
ally swamped with questions concerning 
his legislative and personal background. 

For those of you who may find your- 
selves in a situation comparable to that 
of Ep REINECKE, I commend to you the 
report which he distributed in response 
to the volume and variety of inquiries 
that were generated by the reapportion- 
ment of his district, as follows: 

REAPPORTIONMENT AND WHAT IT MEANS 

Dear FRIENDS: With the court-enforced re- 
apportionment of California’s Congressional 
Districts going into effect in 1968, most 
Golden State incumbents—including yours 
truly—will assume additional responsibil- 
ities. Those of us who are gaining new ter- 
ritory and constituents will continue to rep- 
resent our present districts until our terms 
expire in January, 1969. At the same time, 
however, our continuity in office is contingent 
upon the redistricting plan which, in my 
Own case, Means a net gain of over 250,000 
new constituents and a loss of 170,000 people 
who I now have the pleasure of serving in 
Congress. 

Reapportionment of the 27th Congressional 
District has generated many inquiries from 
area residents. Through this issue of my 
Washington newsletter, I hope to answer the 
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questions that have been asked most fre- 
quently by telephone and letter. 

First of all, there is on page 3 a map of 
the “new” 27th Congressional District. By 
consulting this map, you can easily determine 
whether or not you are included in the new 
district as defined by the California State 
Legislature and approved by the California 
State Supreme Court. 

Secondly, there is on page 2 for those of 
you who requested information on my legis- 
lative record, a summary of my activities 
in the First Session of the 90th Congress. 

And, finally, for those who have expressed 
interest in my personal life and background, 
there is on page 4 a list of my credentials and 
an introduction to the Reinecke family. 

My colleagues and I are anxious to mini- 
mize confusion and facilitate an orderly tran- 
sition for those who are affected by the reap- 
portionment of Congressional Districts. Until 
the transition is completed, my office is avail- 
able to residents of both the old and the new 
27th District. Please feel free to call upon me 
if you have any questions, problems or opin- 
ions involving the federal establishment. 

Sincerely, 
Ep REINECKE, 
Member of Congress. 


THE 90TH CONGRESS 


The first session of the 90th Congress was 
one of the longest on record. Between Jan- 
uary 10 and December 15, 1967, the House 
was in session 189 days for a total of 868 
hours and 16 minutes. There were 202 quo- 
rum calls, plus 245 record (Yea and Nay) 
votes on motions involving the 892 measures 
that were processed. Since it is impossible, 
within the space of a newsletter, to ade- 
quately cover all of these measures, I am 
compelled to confine this legislative sum- 
mary to what I feel are the most significant 
issues considered in 1967. 

Economy 


The Administration’s “guns and butter” 
budget, based on inaccurate estimates of 
Vietnam war costs and deficit projections— 
and coupled with demands for a 10% sur- 
tax precipitated a 12-month long battle be- 
tween Congress and the President. Economy 
predominated almost every issue as we made 
our way through the authorization and ap- 
propriation requests associated with the 
1,304 page FY 68 budget—without the bene- 
fit of Administration priorities or coopera- 
tion. By the end of the session, the 90th 
Congress had reduced FY 68 spending by 
approximately $4.5 billion. I supported these 
efforts to restrain inflationary federal spend- 
ing—as an alternative to Administration de- 
mands for increased taxes. 


Crime 


In setting its own priorities, the House 
processed a series of anticrime measures in 
1967, including: a $75 million program to 
assist states in planning, modernizing and 
otherwise improving methods of law en- 
forcement with special emphasis on riot pre- 
vention and control; a federal anti-riot law 
which provides a $10,000 fine and/or up to 
five years imprisonment for anyone con- 
victed of using interstate facilities with in- 
tent to incite riot; a $25 million program 
of block grants to the states (based on pop- 
ulation) for juvenile delinquency control; 
the creation of a commission to study and 
recommend ways to control traffic in ob- 
scene matters and materials; the strength- 
ening of the postal civil fraud statute to 
protect consumers from deceptive mail- 
order schemes. I supported all of these 
measures, and am seeking additional legis- 
lation in this session to control traffic in 
LSD and other dangerous drugs. 

Smog 

For Californians, the federal Air Quality 
Act of 1967 set the scene for a long and in- 
tense battle in Congress to retain Califor- 
nia’s right to set its own antipollution con- 
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trol standards. The bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate on July 18, included an amendment au- 
thored by Senator Murphy, which would al- 
low California to exceed nation-wide stand- 
ards for automotive exhaust control. Detroit 
Congressman John Dingell succeeded in de- 
leting the Murphy amendment from the bill 
in the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. I vigorously supported 
the Murphy amendment, and was instru- 
mental in effecting a decisive victory for 
California when the House on November 2 
voted 152-58 to restore the amendment to 
the Air Quality Act. 


Cost of living 


Like everyone else, Federal workers and 
pensioners are affected by the rising cost of 
living. Unlike others, however, they must 
depend on direct Congressional action to 
achieve income parity with their counter- 
parts in the private sector of our economy. 
In 1967, Congress provided cost-of-living ad- 
justments as follows: *a 4.5% pay increase 
for military and civilian personnel; *a 5.4% 
increase in pensions for veterans and their 
dependents; and, *a 13% across-the-board 
increase in Social Security payments. I sup- 

these necessary adjustments in Fed- 
eral wage and pension scales. 
Self-reliance versus dependency 

The 90th Congress has also taken impor- 
tant steps toward promoting self-reliance 
among individuals as well as state and local 
governments. In an effort to reverse the 
alarming growth of government welfare pro- 
grams, Congress enacted—under strong pro- 
test from the Administration—provisions 
which require states to establish work-train- 
ing programs for able-bodied welfare recipi- 
ents over the age of 16. In order to insure 
maximum compliance on the part of state 
and local governments, Congress also set a 
limitation on Federal financial participation 
in the AFDC program. I supported this as 
well as other efforts to promote a fully pro- 
ductive soclety—one which provides not only 
the opportunity but the incentive for all 
elements—private and public—to fulfill their 
responsibilities on an individual and collec- 
tive basis. 


ABOUT YOUR REPRESENTATIVE 
Personal 


Life-long resident of L.A, County, Beverely 
Hill High School Graduate, Cal-Tech Alum- 
nus (B.S. Mechanical Engineering, 1950), and 
Emmanuel Luthern Church, North Holly- 
wood. 

Military 

United States Navy (1942-1946), American 
Legion Post 250, and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Post 10040, 


Community service 

Los Feliz Kiwanis Club (Pres. 63), Mid- 
Valley YMCA, Elks Lodge No. 1497, and Calif. 
State Chamber of Commerce. 

Congressional 

Member of Congress (1965—present) , House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Pisheries. 

Business 

President Febco Manufacturing Co. (1954 
1964), Professional Mechanical Engineer 
(California M10979), and Inventor-Author. 

HERE’S WHAT OTHERS SAY 

“Congressman Reinecke is rapidly estab- 
lising a reputation as one of the leading ex- 
perts in the delegation on technical sub- 
jects . . . water resource studies, alternative 
methods of water conveyance, dam and gen- 
erator construction, aircraft research and de- 
velopment, marine dumping policy, Russian 
shipbuilding advances, desalting plant con- 
struction, air pollution devices, and rapid 
transit systems. . recent passage of a bill 
creating a seven-man Water Commission rep- 
resents a considerable personal triumph .. . 
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another of Mr. Reinecke's initiatives that has 
met with some success is his proposal for an 
engineering and economic feasibility study of 
transcoastal, offshore conveyance of potable 
water.” (California Congressional Recogni- 
tion Plan.) 


Educated Subversion by TV 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the inter- 
nationally managed television networks 
have run away with any semblance of 
sanity or fairness and must be brought 
under control or completely disbanded 
as a thought control monopoly danger- 
ous to a free society. 

Discounting the propaganda blackout 
over the King incident, many citizens are 
rightfully up in arms over the recent 
subversive CBS report called “Hanoi.” 

At least the title was correct for it 
would have been popular in the Red 
capital. 

But since when does any semblance of 
fairplay permit the enemy that has 
murdered 20,000 of our sons to have full 
control of our TV? Is this what is meant 
by educational TV? 

I do not recall the Germans, Italians, 
or Japanese being given such favored 
treatment by our radio or news coverages 
during World War II. 

Mr. Jack N. Rogers, an attorney, of 
Baton Rouge, La., has sent me a copy of 
his complaint to the FCC here in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I agree fully with his justifiable com- 
plaint, and await the reply. 

All Americans should be encouraged to 
take like action to reduce these runaway 
TV monsters to some semblance of truth 
and decency. 

The complaint follows: 

APRIL 18, 1968. 
Re CBS News Special “Hanoi,” Charles Col- 
lingswood, 9 p.m., CST, April 16, 1968. 
Chairman, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to hereby formally com- 
plain about the above captioned network 
television show. The show contained a run- 
ning editorial commentary presenting a 
biased and extremely one-sided view express- 
ing an opinion concerning a controversial 
issue of public importance, without any offer 
of equal time under the “fairness doctrine” 
and without any balancing commentary or 
program giving the other side of the contro- 
versy. I refer particularly to the issue of the 
moral rightness of United States policy in 
Vietnam. The program presented some ex- 
tremely sympathetic interviews with the 
leaders of the North Vietnamese regime and 
certain “victims” of U.S. bombing in North 
Vietnam. These interviews made continued 
reference to “U.S. aggression” causing dam- 
age and civilian casualties in North Vietnam. 
The entire North Vietnamese regime was 
generally characterized as a benevolent and 
efficient nationalistic government. The ele- 
ment of Communism was greatly minimized 
and in no way fairly presented as a signifi- 
cant fact concerning the government of 
North Vietnam. The program drew a com- 
parison between Saigon and Hanoi which 
generally characterized the U.S. ally, South 
Vietnam, as corrupt and decadent and the 
U.S. enemy, North Vietnam, as benign, effi- 
cient and innocent. 
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In view of the fact that the interviewer's 
questions directed to Fam Van Dung, pre- 
mier of North Vietnam, appear to be a clear 
and open violation of Title 18, Section 953, 
U.S. Code, dealing with “private correspond- 
ence with foreign governments,” I am send- 
ing a copy of this letter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, requesting hereby 
that he take formal action in this matter. 

I do not intend to be satisfied in this mat- 
ter by your referring my complaint to my 
local television station as you have done once 
in the past. This matter is certainly not the 
responsibility of a local licensee. No local 
station could possibly present a program in 
any remote degree equal to this extremely 
expensive network production and therefore, 
no local licensee could possibly grant the 
“equal time” or balanced presentation con- 
templated by the “fairness doctrine.” The 
FCC has in effect granted a monoply to the 
major networks and in order to properly 
represent the public interest the FCC must 
regulate those networks. 

I request formal action be taken on this 
complaint and in consideration of the lack 
of action or even interest on the part of 
the FCC concerning prior complaints regard- 
ing other violations of the “fairness doctrine” 
by the networks, I am sending copies of this 
letter to those persons listed below, in the 
hope that the FCC will be stimulated there- 
by. As I understand it, the purpose of the 
FCC is to act in the interest of the public, 
not the national networks. If no authority 
exists for the FCC to regulate the national 
networks at this time, I request that I be 
categorically so informed and that I be fur- 
ther informed as to what administrative 
steps are contemplated and what new legis- 
lative action is proposed by the FCC to ac- 
complish such regulation. As a taxpayer, I 
am thoroughly sick of unfair bias and one- 
sided reporting on network television and 
radio and I want something done about it. 

Very truly yours, 
Jack N. ROGERS. 


Disclosure of Assets and Outside Sources 
of Income 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
candidate for the U.S. Senate, I believe it 
is in the public interest to make a dis- 
closure of all my assets and all my sources 
of outside income. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am today 
voluntarily making a disclosure of all my 
assets and all my sources of income out- 
side my congressional salary. The stocks 
which my wife and I own are: 

National Gypsum Co., Scott Paper Co., 
Corn Products Co., Philadelphia National 
Bank, Continental Bank & Trust Co., and 
Harleysville Life Insurance Co. 

I hold no real estate other than that 
at my residences at Worcester, Pa., and 
Washington, D.C. The only other assets 
I hold are life insurance policies for the 
protection of my family, two automobiles 
and household furnishings. 

I hold no corporate position or part- 
nership and receive no salary, director’s 
fees or consultant’s fees of any kind 
from any business or professional in- 
terest aside from my U.S. Government 
salary as a Member of Congress. My wife 
and I receive dividends from the above- 
named stocks. 
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During 1967 I received less than $300 
in honoraria, most of which was for 
direct reimbursement of travel costs re- 
lating to speaking engagements. 


Self-Government Being Tested 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
events which have recently affected the 
face of America, both socially and politi- 
cally, are testing our system of self- 
government as it has seldom been tested 
before. 

An important factor in this time of 
testing is the degree of trust and confi- 
dence that the American people have in 
the institutions of democracy and, par- 
ticularly, in the electoral process of 
government. 

Mr. David S. Broder, the esteemed 
political correspondent for the Washing- 
ton Post, provided a most thoughtful 
discussion of this challenge to our de- 
mocracy. I offer Mr. Broder’s column of 
April 23, 1968, for the Record and com- 
mend it to my colleagues. The column 
follows: 


System or Setr-GoverNMENtT BEING TESTED 
In 1968 ELECTION 
(By David S. Broder) 

It seems pertinent to repeat what has been 
said here before: Much more is at stake in 
this election campaign than the choice of a 
new President or the decision of which Party 
will control the 91st Congress. Our system of 
self-government is being tested this year, 
and so is our confidence in the institutions 
of democracy. 

It is easy to get caught up in the clash of 
personalities, particularly in a year like this 
one which has been so crammed with dra- 
matic surprises. But a weekend away from 
the political wars, such as this reporter has 
just enjoyed, has reinforced the feeling that 
the true drama of 1968 lies at a deeper level. 

What happens to Richard Nixon or Robert 
Kennedy or Eugene McCarthy or Hubert 
Humphrey is not irrelevant or inconsequen- 
tial. But what is vital is whether the Ameri- 
can people next November have lost or re- 
gained confidence in their elected leaders 
and the system by which they are chosen. 

During a long evening of talk with friends 
in the lovely hills of Lancaster, Pa., two 
questions were clearly worrying these intel- 
ligent but relatively detached viewers of 
the political scene. 

First, they wanted to know, can one trust 
anything that the politicians, the press or 
the public officials—the principal agents in 
the political process—say or write? 

Second, they asked, can one exert a real 
choice this year through the two parties, or 
will the combination of George Wallace and 
the anachronistic electoral college system 
deny the voters a final voice in the decision 
to be made. 

Those same questions, by happy co- 
incidence, were the themes for two of the 
books packed for the weekend in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

One was “Crisis in Credibility,” written by 
Bruce Ladd, a young Illinois newspaperman 
now working as a onal staff mem- 
ber, and published last month by the New 
American Library. It is the most useful and 
the most throught-provoking study yet pro- 
duced on the problems of secrecy and deceit 
in government and the skepticism they breed 
in the voting public. 
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The other, being published this week by 
Simon and Schuster, is a typically thorough 
and scholarly piece of work by Neal R, Pierce, 
the political editor of Congressional Quarter- 
ly. Titled “The People’s President,” it is both 
a history and analysis of the electoral col- 
lege and a plea for the substitution of direct 
popular election of the President. 

The problems raised by these two books 
are, in my view, the central problems under- 
lying the 1968 election. The usefuless of the 
election is brought into serious question if 
there is not enough confidence and trust left 
in our political leaders for the voters to take 
the campaign and the candidates seriously. 
We are in real difficulty if we accept the 
view—as many do—that it is just a cynical 
game when Hubert Humphrey and Robert 
Kennedy argue over the sites for peace talks 
with Hanoi, or when Eugene McCarthy and 
Richard Nixon differ on the amount of help 
this country can promise its poor. 

As “Crisis in Credibility” makes plain, the 
problem of secrecy in Government or mis- 
representation by Government officials is as 
old as the Republic. But as it also makes 
plain, deception and concealment have now 
reached a point where they threaten to rob 
political discourse and political debate of 
all content and meaning for most voters. 

But even if we somehow discover—at least 
for the duration of this campaign—relatively 
honest and open debate, the other question 
still remains: Does our political system 
guarantee us a genuine decision on the next 
President in accordance with the public 
will? 

The answer, unfortunately, is no. Neal 
Pierce demonstrates in “The People’s Presi- 
dent” that even in a straightforward two- 
party contest, there are unacceptably high 
odds that the loser in a closely-divided pop- 
ular vote will be the winner in the electoral 
college. 

But the more serious problem is the one 
we face this year with the Wallace third 
party candidacy. Wallace, exploiting both 
the most divisive issue of our time and the 
most serious flaw in our political system, is 
determined to deny either of the major Party 
nominees a victory at the polls. 

Then he will either bargain for a four- 
year mortgage on the White House or throw 
the election into the House of Representa- 
tives, causing a political trauma that would 
test this Nation's political stability and the 
world’s confidence in our leadership as noth- 
ing has since the Civil War. 

A credibility crisis and quite possibly a 
crisis for the electoral college system—that 
is what we face this year. And that is why, 
whatever personal or partisan interests are 
involved, nothing is more important than 
meeting the challenge to our system of self- 
government and restoring the confidence in 
our capacity to make it work. 


A Vignette of Trade and Aid 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an interest- 
ing drama that has been in the wings for 
several years has finally come onto center 
stage through the medium of the current 
Trade Information Committee hearings 
of the office of the special representative 
for trade negotiations. The principals in 
this drama are the American mushroom 
industry, the Formosan mushroom in- 
dustry, and AID. 

The backdrop of this drama is the 
American market for mushrooms and a 
level of canned mushroom imports of 
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about 5 percent of domestic sales from 
1954-60. Enter AID. Through grants, 
loans, and technical assistance, AID 
moved the Formosan mushroom industry 
from a zero exporter of canned mush- 
rooms in 1960 to the world’s leading ex- 
porter by 1962. In the United States im- 
ports of Formosan canned mushrooms 
rose from zero in 1960 to more than 
16,600,000 pounds in 1967. This 1967 total 
represented 92 percent of all imports of 
more than 18,000,000 pounds and repre- 
sented somewhere in the range of 27 to 35 
percent of domestic consumption, de- 
pending on whose information you see. 

It now appears that the State Depart- 
ment is currently attempting to get For- 
mosa to limit its exports of canned mush- 
rooms to this country. In the background 
of these negotiations is the call for quotas 
on mushroom imports as recently ex- 
pressed by the Mushroom Canners Com- 
mittee before the Trade Information 
Committee and the introduction of a bill 
in the Congress to achieve this end. 

Thus we now have the interesting 
scene of AID having built up the For- 
mosan mushroom canning industry, the 
State Department now trying to limit the 
industry, and the possibility of enactment 
by the U.S. Congress of import quotas. 

This is just another example of Gov- 
ernment working at cross-purposes in 
foreign economic policy which makes one 
wonder whether trade or aid or some- 
thing else is the Government’s goal. 


Arthur W. Sigmund, Vice President of 
Cheese Procurement for Kraft Foods 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, Arthur W. 
Sigmund, vice president of cheese pro- 
curement for Kraft Foods, retires April 
30, 1968, after 48 years of service to his 
company, the Federal Government, and 
the dairy industry. 

He is the third generation of his family 
in the cheese business starting with his 
grandfather in 1860 who was a cheese- 
maker in Philadelphia and later in 
Naperville, Ul. Arthur Sigmund’s father 
carried on the business until the 1940’s 
and Art, as he is widely known, started 
his career in 1920 when he joined Kraft 
as a specialty salesman in Chicago and 
Peoria, Ill. He later became manager of 
the company’s sales district in Buffalo, 
N.Y. and in 1939 became manager for 
natural and process cheese in Kraft's 
central division. During these years he 
became well known to our Wisconsin 
dairy industry and cheesemakers. 

In 1944 Mr. Sigmund was promoted to 
the headquarters of Kraft in charge of 
sales and procurement of all cheese prod- 
ucts and later turned all his attention 
to the procurement aspects. He was 
named a vice president of Kraft in 1952. 

During World War I, Mr. Sigmund 
spent 2% years in Washington as foods 
consultant for the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, War Foods Administration. 
Later, for 5 years, he was a member of 
the National Defense Executive Reserve 
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in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
During this time he was a member of 
inspection teams visiting defense out- 
posts in the United States and all over 
the world. 

In 1965 Mr. Sigmund was knighted by 
the Government of France. He received 
that country’s Chevalier du Merite Agri- 
col bestowed by the French Department 
of Agriculture through Jean Louis Man- 
derau, Consul General in Chicago, rec- 
ognizing his promotion of cheeses of all 
types and Roquefort in particular. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Sigmund’s contribu- 
tions to the dairy industry and partic- 
ularly to cheese manufacturing and mar- 
keting were recognized in many ways 
during his career. He was for a number 
of years a member of the National 
Cheese Institute and served as its pres- 
ident in 1951 and 1952. He also served 
with a 20-man dairy industry task group 
set up by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in the mid-1950’s. 


Price-Labor Cost Squeeze Presages 
Recession 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the April 
15, 1968, issue of the Wall Street Journal 
contains a most interesting article in its 
column entitled “Appraisal of Current 
Trends in Business and Finance.” The 
selling price-labor cost squeeze on profit 
margins has seldom been sharper. Al- 
though both wages and prices are both 
going up, wages are going up much faster 
than the prices manufacturers get for 
their goods. 

The price-labor cost index has declined 
sharply since mid-1966. Not since the 
early 1950’s has it fallen so sharply dur- 
ing prosperity and at its present level it 
is the lowest in nearly 10 years. This 
index has been a good predictor of eco- 
nomic trouble in the past. As the profit 
spread between cost and prices shrinks, 
incentive for business investment is 
reduced. 

Actual profit margins follow this 
index closely and the before-tax profits 
of all manufacturers stood at 8.3 cents 
per dollar of sales in the last quarter of 
1967. Since World War II, this figure has 
gone below 8 cents only in times of 
recession. 

Indications are that the situation will 
get worse in the future. There is increas- 
ing unused industrial capacity available 
to supply evermore goods and imports, 
already at a relatively high level, are in- 
creasing. These two factors will keep 
prices down. And on the wages side, it 
seems that the median annual gain for 
pay and benefits in 1968 will be more 
than 6 percent, up from 5.6 percent in 
1967 and 4.5 percent in 1966. Thus the 
pinch on profit margins will get worse. 

Mr. Speaker, for the important ques- 
tions this article raises about the Ameri- 
can economy, I commend it to your at- 
tention, as follows: 
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APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 
(By John O'Riley) 

Say, just to take a quaint example, you 
own a blacksmith shop making horseshoes. 
Say you have to hire a couple of blacksmiths 
to get the work done. And say that, since 
there are not many working blacksmiths 
around, you have to pay them more or less 
what they ask before they will lay a hand 
on hammer or tong. But, on the other hand, 
say the supply of new horseshoes on the 
market is quite abundant. You are due, as 
sure as shootin’, for a pain in the profit mar- 
gin. Because you won't be able to price those 
horseshoes to refiect as much labor cost as 
you'd like. 

The role of the horseshoe in today's gross 
national product is less than large. But the 
hypothetical case is not irrelevant to the 
times, The flow of manufactured goods from 
foreign and home factories is immense. The 
labor market is drum tight. And the selling 
price-labor cost pinch on profit margins has 
seldom been sharper. 

First quarter profit figures now rolling in 
may muddy this picture. In the aggregate 
they will almost certainly be well above a 
year ago—when the first quarter saw the 
sharpest profit dip in a decade. But the labor 
cost squeeze is not likely to ease. It may grow 
tighter. 

Both wages-salaries and prices are going up 
these days. This nearly everybody knows. 
But, from a profit margin point of view, the 
decisive thing is that the wages-salaries are 
going up faster than the prices of things 
manufacturers sell. 

Government economists prepare an index 
to reflect the ratio of prices to labor costs, 
using the average relationship in 1957-59 as 
& base of 100. When the index rises, it means 
that prices are moving up faster than labor 
costs. When it falls, it means that price in- 
creases are not keeping up with labor costs. 
The table below refiects the pattern of this 
index since the start of 1965. 


Year February May August November 
103.0 103.7 104. 2 103.6 
— 105.1 105, 1 104.5 103, 0 
5 z 100.3 99.8 99.5 


The decline in the index since mid-1966 
has been steep. Not since the early 1950s has 
it fallen so sharply during prosperity. At its 
present level it is the lowest in nearly 10 
years, 

Not too much stock is placed these days in 
the action of individual “leading indica- 
tors”—business barometers that usually start 
falling before a recession arrives. But any- 
body looking for one to watch might keep his 
eye on this one. Its record for signaling 
stormy weather ahead is good. As the profit- 
able spread between costs and selling prices 
contracts, the incentive for business invest- 
ment is lessened. 

Actual profit margins follow this index 
pretty closely, Before-tax profits of all manu- 
facturers stood at 9.8 cents per dollar of sales 
in the first quarter of 1966. By the last quar- 
ter of 1966 the figure had dropped to 9.0 
cents. And in the last quarter of 1967 it was 
around 8.3 cents. Since World War II, only 
periods of recession have seen this figure drop 
through the 8-cents line. 

The weight of production and potential 
production that overhangs manufacturers’ 
prices hardly needs documenting. Industrial 
output of the nation rolls along more than 
60% above the level of a bare 10 years ago. 
And, while demand is up, much plant capac- 
ity is still idle. 

While output has moved up, capacity to 
produce has moved up even faster. After run- 
ning at or above 90% of capacity throughout 
1966, industrial plants as a whole were down 
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to less than 85% of capacity in the last three 
quarters of 1967. 

Meanwhile, the influx of manufactured 
goods from Europe and Japan continues high. 
European autos pepper traffic jams every- 
where, and Japan reaches for a bigger share 
of the auto market. 

Detroit nervously watched import sales 
soar to 773,000 cars last year, up a whopping 
17% from 1966. So far this year imports are 
selling at an annual rate of a million cars. 

Unhappy steel men see imports of their 
kingpin metal hitting a record of at least 15 
million tons this year, 30% more steel than 
was imported in 1967. Some fear the inflow 
may be as high as 17 million tons. That's a 
lot of metal. It’s four-fifths as much steel as 
all the mills of France turn out in a year. 

Against this backdrop, the labor-cost steam 
keeps building up. In labor contracts negoti- 
ated last year, the median annual gain for 
pay and benefits was 5.6%, the Labor Depart- 
ment reports. That was a big jump from the 
4.5% median of 1966. It was the highest such 
figure since the Government started keep- 
ing these records about four years ago. But 
it promises to be surpassed this year. Several 
key contracts have already been negotiated 
at 6% or more. And labor leaders strongly 
indicate that 6% will be their minimum 
target in 1968. 

Nor are the leaping “labor” costs confined 
to the men on production lines, As anybody 
who does any kind of hiring these days 
knows, white collar employees of all sorts 
carry rising price tags. 

A recent survey of professional engineers 
showed median income among them last year 
came to $14,310, up 19% from the median 
tallied in a 1964 survey and reflecting an 
annual rate of gain about double that of the 
early 1960s. New York law firms made head- 
lines recently by paying $15,000 a year for 
fledgling barristers just out of law school. 

Of course quick peace in Vietnam and 
prompt demobilization of several hundred 
thousand young Americans now in uniform 
could ease the manpower squeeze. But any 
expectation of this happening overnight is 
unrealistic. The squeeze is likely to continue. 

Dropping from the 7% level of the decade’s 
beginning, unemployment has been in the 
tight 4% area since early 1966. It is the low- 
est in about 15 years. The jobless are mostly 
young or almost completely unskilled. 

There just aren't enough qualified black- 
smith’s” to go around. The “people market“ 
belongs for the nonce to the sellers. And the 
profit margin watchers have a problem on 
their hands. 


Glen Burnie GI Dies in War 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. James A. Tremblay, a fine young 
soldier from Maryland, was killed re- 
cently in Vietnam. I wish to commend 
his courage and honor his memory by 
including the following article in the 
RECORD: 

GLEN Burnie GI Dies IN Wan 

A 2i-year-old Glen Burnie soldier was 
killed in action near Saigon on April 15, the 
Defense Department reported yesterday. 

Pfc. James A. Tremblay had been in Viet- 
mam for five weeks. He was a member of 
the 25th Infantry Division. 

He was a native of Washington but his 
family moved to Glen Burnie in 1956. 

Private Tremblay was a graduate of Glen 
Burnie High School and attended Anne 
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Arundel Community College for two years, 
before joining the Army last September. 
While at college, he studied pharmacy, his 
family said yesterday. 

They described him as a studious young 
man who spent much of his time reading. 

Private Tremblay was married last Septem- 
ber, only a few days before he joined the 
service. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Vickie F. Murden; his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Tremblay, and a brother, Bill 
Tremblay, all of Glen Burnie, and a sister, 
Mrs, Sharron Lewis, of Buffalo. 


Tolerance of Lawbreakers Scored 
HON. THOMAS J. MESKILL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
stituent, John S. Macdonald, of Plain- 
ville, Conn., recently wrote to several 
Members of this House giving voice to his 
impatience with the tolerance we accord 
lawbreaking extremists. Because I be- 
lieve his views are shared by most Amer- 
icans of both races, I include his letter, 
as follows: 


APRIL 18, 1968. 
SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES, 
States of Connecticut, Ohio, Texas, Califor- 
nia and Washington: 

I attach a news article from the Hartford 
Courant of April 13, 1968 and from the April 
15 issue of the “Connecticut’s Observer in 
Washington.” They contain some statements 
from a Black Power man named Stokely Car- 
michael. I share the grief of 99.9% of the 
people of the United States about the tragic 
death of Dr. King. But, I have no patience 
whatever with Black Power, or the Ku Klux 
Klan, or what could become the “White 
Power.” 

I call your particular attention to Car- 
michael’s statement that I have underscored 
which ends with, “but America must be 
burned down in order for us to survive.” 

Because of Carmichael’s seditious state- 
ment, I am compelled to write to you, as a 
representative of a part of that 99.9% of the 
people of the U.S.A., and emphatically state 
that no man, of any race, color, creed or 
whatever, can talk that way about my Coun- 
try. He should live so long! 

What have the Rap Browns or the Car- 
michaels ever done to build this Nation? 
What have they done, other than to destroy 
what someone else has built, however poorly? 
What could a man like that do to build the 
U.S. A. 7 

I have spent nearly 40 years in productive 
work—creating things—and I currently pay 
the United States well over one third of all I 
earn each year for Federal Income Tax. So, I 
believe I have some right to look down the 
throat of any man and ask him what he has 
done, and is now doing, for the U.S.A, 

There has been much yak about Angry 
People lately, and you can now count me as 
one of them. I am angry because we permit 
a man like Carmichael to run free, and make 
such statements, I am angry because I see a 
very few negroes destroying their own areas, 
and making it just that much more difficult 
for the rest of us to do what needs to be 
done, And, most of all, I am angry because 
we are afraid to jail a man like Stokely Car- 
michael, and keep him jailed until he stops 
preaching sedition, 

If there is no law that now permits this, 
then let’s make such a law, and right now! 
This is why I write to you—you are the law 
makers. 

And I write to you, particularly, because I 
either live in the State you represent, or have 
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the responsibility for manufacturing opera- 
tions therein. 

I think my voice, and that of millions of 
people like me, has been much too quiet, for 
much too long! I, and we, have indeed been 
remiss in our duties to our Country. I am 
fully aware that in a free nation there is a 
price to pay—our representatives are politi- 
cians who seek to please their constituents, 
and be reelected. But, I submit, there is a 
duty that we all have, and one that is very 
much greater than that. That duty is to 
serve the United States of America as best 
we can. 

This is what I ask of you, gentlemen, 

JOHN S. MACDONALD, 


Two Maryland GI’s Die in Vietnam 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sgt. John F, Plunkard and Pfc. George H. 
Gilliam, two fine young men from Mary- 
land, were killed recently in Vietnam. I 
wish to commend their bravery and honor 
their memories by including the follow- 
ing article in the RECORD: 


BALTIMORE, FREDERICK GI's KILLED In ACTION 
In VIETNAM 


Two Maryland soldiers, one from Frederick 
and the other from Baltimore, have been 
killed in action in Vietnam, the Defense De- 
partment reported yesterday. 

The victims were Sgt. John F. Plunkard, 
21, son of Mr. and Mrs, John L. Plunkard, of 
Route 2, Frederick, and Pfc. George H. Gil- 
liam, 20, son of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Gilliam, 
of 834 North Washington street. 

Sergeant Plunkard, who was on his sec- 
ond tour of duty in Vietnam, was killed by 
mortar fire April 8 at Hue. 

Enlisting in the Army in September, 1965, 
Sergeant Plunkard served first in Vietnam 
with the 173d Airborne Division at Bien Hoa 
from April, 1966, until April, 1967. He was 
wounded and received two Bronze Stars. 

He had been serving with the 82d Airborne 
Division since February. 

A 1965 graduate of Frederick High School, 
where he was a member of the football and 
track teams, Sergeant Plunkard hoped to 
attend college and become a physical edu- 
cation instructor after the end of his tour 
of duty in September. 

In addition to his parents, his survivors 
include a brother, Carroll L. Plunkard, of the 
home address; a sister, Mrs, Ann Plunkard 
Fritz, of Frederick; and his maternal grand- 
mother, Mrs. Carroll Tyler, also of Frederick. 

Private Gilliam, who was serving with the 
Ist Air Cavalry Division, died April 3 from 
shrapnel wounds received that day during 
a mortar attack while participating in the 
campaign to raise the seige of Khe Sanh. 

Private Gilliam enlisted in the Army in 
June, 1967, and had been serving in Vietnam 
since early December. 

In his last letter home, written April 2, 
Private Gilliam told his family that he was 
going on a very dangerous mission to help 
the marines. 

His mother said her son worried more about 
what was going on at home than what he 
himself was doing and that he always was 
concerned that his two younger brothers 
finish school, 

A 1967 graduate of Dunbar Senior High 
School, Private Gilliam had done volunteer 
work at the Community Action Center on 
Ashland avenue, where he taught older peo- 
ple how to read. 

After serving with the Army, he hoped to 
attend college to study engineering, 

Besides his parents, he is survived by two 
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brothers, Morris Gilliam and Ralph Gilliam, 
both of the home address; four sisters, Betty 
Gilliam and Mrs. Dietrich Cabean, both of 
Baltimore, and Delores Gilliam and Beverley 
Gilliam, both of the home address; his pater- 
nal grandmother, Mrs. Mary Gilliam, of Bal- 
timore; and his maternal grandparents, Mrs. 
Catherine Cephas, of Baltimore, and James 
Cephas, of Greenbay, Va. 


Dedication of Padre Island National 
Seashore 


HON. ELIGIO de la GARZA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my honor and privilege to be with Mrs. 
Lyndon B. Johnson when she dedicated 
the Padre Island National Seashore— 
one of the Nation’s newest national sea- 
shores located in my district in deep 
south Texas. 

Mrs. Johnson’s visit to Padre Island 
and south Texas was a memorable ex- 
perience to all concerned—and her re- 
marks at the dedication of the seashore 
were so personally impressive that I 
thought everybody would like to read 
them. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission granted, I place Mrs. Johnson’s 
remarks in their entirety in the RECORD: 


REMARKS OF Mrs. LYNDON B. JOHNSON AT THE 


DEDICATION OF PADRE ISLAND NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 


Friends, I'm delighted to be here on this 
important day in the life of Padre Island! 

Its dedication into the National Park sys- 
tem means it will forever belong to the 
people—to generations of campers, scout 
troops, fishermen, birdwatchers, and sun- 
bathers—to travelers from near and far. 

I'm particularly glad that I could bring 
some forty journalists from Europe who 
are here on a “Discover America” trip, for I 
wanted them to see this island of white sand 
dunes and our plans to keep it very much as 
it is now. 

This is the kind of occasion which Secre- 
tary of Interior Udall and Park Director 
George Hartzog particularly enjoy, for it 
gives us another excuse to point cut the 
glories of the park system. There are now 
six national seashores like Padre on all 
three of the coasts of the United States. 
There are more than 250 national parks and 
historic areas. 

In our varied America of 50 States, there 
are places for raft rides, pack trips, ski-ing, 
boating, hiking, and they are available to 
pocketbooks of all sizes, In the last year, 
one hundred and thirty-three million visi- 
tors used these national treasures! 

What does it take to make a national 
park? To create a national seashore? 

There are many here on this stand, and in 
this audience who supplied the answer to 
that. 

It takes a dream... as it did with Judge 
Oscar Dancy some thirty years ago. 

It takes endless hours of hard work by the 
“believers’’—people up and down the island 
span; not only people, but newspapers like 
the Corpus Christi Caller-Times who helped 
educate the readers to the advantages, and 
won an award for it. 

It takes surveys, and then it takes legisla- 
tion—the tedious process of seeing-it- 
through the subcommittees and committees 
of the Senate and the House. There have 
been no more dedicated overseers than Sena- 
tor Ralph Yarborough and Representative 
John Young. Congressman de la Garza whose 
district now includes so much of the island 
is its constant booster. 
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And—if I may be forgiven for pointing it 
out—it also takes a President who recog- 
nizes the value of this kind of project. In 
his years in the White House, the Presi- 
dent has secured 35 new additions to the 
National Park System. They comprise over 
one million acres—the equivalent of Grand 
Canyon National Park and Grand Teton 
combined. There are now 163 linear miles of 
shoreline newly preserved, at Cape Lookout, 
Assateague, Fire Island, Pictured Rocks, and 
Indiana Dunes. 

The President calls them a “necklace of 
national seashores,” and he knows well the 
thirst that is still growing for wild places 
and outdoor recreation. A few days ago, he 
launched a program to identify and save 
other wild islands along the coast. “They 
represent some of the most magnificent, un- 
spoiled beauty spots that are left in our 
continent,” he said. “We must get an island 
conservation and recreation program going 
soon.” 

I would like to think that one of the 
reasons he is such a strong advocate is partly 
because of a lovely holiday we had some 20 
years ago along these ribbons of sand in the 
Texas Gulf Coast. 

My mind turns back to it today, for we 
walked the beach and felt that sense of 
timelessness that envelops one like the roll- 
ing waves. 

There is always an ineffable tranquility 
in which you are face to face with sea and 
sky—forces which put one’s own problems 
into perspective. Patience, faith, openness is 
what the sea teaches. 

There was for me also the wonderful sense 
of discovery of coming upon a treasure in the 
sand—and old blue glass ball that came to 
these shores, by what paths and current I 
know not, from some far away country— 
perhaps from some Portugese fisherman's 
net. It has been my talisman ever since. Each 
time I see it on the shelf, it invites me back, 

It takes not only the dreamers, the be- 
lievers, the legislators, it will also take the 
keepers—the watchful stewards—for a na- 
tional belonging such as Padre Island. 

So I would urge those who are charged 
with the facilities that will doubtless be 
built, not only within the seashore areas, 
but on its commercial fringes, to make man's 
structures in harmony with nature's. 

The time and thought invested in details 
as where the roads will thread the island, 
where buildings will be in harmony of ter- 
rain, how the parking lots can be screened, 
how signs and markers can be tasteful will 
reap dividends over the decades. 

It has been said that wilderness is the 
miracle that man can tear apart but cannot 
reassemble. So I hope very much that these 
white sands, this dazzling dome of sky will 
be here, in all their freshness to be savored 
year after year. 

For here, facing the sea, touching the 
spiral of a perfect shell, it is hard to believe 
the crowding and tensions of an ur 
society. Every man has a thirst to leave his 
footprints on an untrammeled sand. I hope 
it will always be so, and we will always pro- 
vide it. America does not have the works of 
ancient civilizations to show the world, but 
we do have priceless scenery, which this dec- 
ade has renewed dedication to value and pre- 
serve and use. 

Padre Island is old by our standards. Colo- 
nel Diego Ortiz Parilla and his soldiers were 
patrolling the trackless white sands of Padre 
at the same time George Washington and his 
men were enduring a forebidding winter at 
Valley Forge. 

The padre for which this land was named 
was a Portugese priest, Nicholas Balli, who 
raised horses and cattle. He was here long 
before the celebrated wagons of Tennessee 
pioneers came rolling across the Brazos to 
the foundations of the Republic of Texas. 

of early Indians, of shipwrecked 
Spanish galleons, are part of Padre Island, 
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and I hope, Mr. Hartzog, there will be occa- 
sions when some gifted story-teller could 
bring them to life as part of the regular 
program here. 

For at every beach, there are new shells to 
find, new dunes to paint. 

And I believe you who hold Padre Island 
in your hand will feel very much as the sur- 
vey party of Colonel Parilla did in 1766. Two 
hundred years ago, they paid the highest 
tribute this island could receive: 

“Her treasure is the gold of her sun, the 
silver of her moonlight, and the sapphire of 
her pearl-crested waves. 

“This treasure requires no iron strong box. 
It is safe from the greedy hands of man— 
for it belongs to God.” 

So, today, I dedicate it to the people who 
will come here to enjoy God's bounty. I ded- 
icate it with the hope that we—as its stew- 
ards—will be worthy of the trust. 


Address by Clark M. Clifford, Secretary 


of Defense 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
our great new Secretary of Defense, 
Clark Clifford, delivered a major address 
before the annual luncheon of the Asso- 
ciated Press editors in New York. In his 
speech, Secretary Clifford addressed 
himself not only to our present involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia, but also to many 
other of the problems facing our country 
today. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that all 
Members are interested in the public 
statements of the Secretary of Defense, 
and so, under the unanimous consent 
agreement, I include his speech at this 
point in the Record: 

ADDRESS By CLARK M. CLIFFORD, SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, BEFORE ANNUAL LUNCHEON OF THE 
ASSOCIATED Press, NEw YORK CITY, APRIL 
22, 1968 
Mr. Miller, ladies and gentlemen; I con- 

sider my presence here today to be partic- 

ularly appropriate from a personal stand- 
point. 

Not only have I received generous and sym- 
pathetic treatment by the press, but, from 
time to time, I have profited greatly by indi- 
vidual contacts with prominent members of 
your profession. 

I recall clearly, although it was almost 
twenty-five years ago, when I first arrived in 
Washington, that I had an important con- 
versation with the then Dean of the Wash- 
ington correspondents. 

I said, “Sir, I want to be a success here, 
and I have been told that the best thing 
to do—is just be myself.” 

He studied me for a few moments, and 
then said, “Young man, you have been given 
very bad advice.” 

It is seven weeks today since I first walked 
into my office at the Pentagon and assumed 
the duties that fall to the ninth Secretary of 
Defense. I knew then that the duties were 
to be arduous, not only from my own past 
experience in government, but also from my 
close reading of the newspapers which were 
unstinting in their advice to the ninth Secre- 
tary, and in their warnings—and even, on oc- 
casion, in their compassion. 

I had learned from the columnists and 
analysts that the eighth Secretary of De- 
fense had been a gentle, even lovable Dove— 
who was stepping aside for a bloodthirsty old 
Hawk, me. 

Knowing that the credibility of these 
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writers is beyond question, I worried with 
as much sincerity as I could muster, about 
the dreadful things that I was about to do. 

The newspapers told me of many other 
problems that I was facing. One story out 
of Saigon summed up Vietnam for me: 

It said, “From the mist-shrouded northern 
highlands to the swamps of the Ca Mau 
Peninsula the news ‘s bad—all bad.” 

I was told that “My Pentagon” was using 
up all the nation’s gold, that I would shortly 
send another 200,000 soldiers to the war, and 
that the office elevator wouldn't work. 

Needless to say, I wasn’t the least bit dis- 
couraged. With the help of my many ad- 
visors—even including those working for the 
government—I was sure that I could at least 
get the elevator working. 

Although I would wish to speak to you to- 
day under any circumstances with as much 
candor as possible, there now exists a par- 
ticularly compelling case for me to do so, 
without concern over possible political im- 
plications. 

That reason is the selfless and personally 
noble decisions of President Johnson volun- 
tarily to remove himself as a candidate for 
re-election this year. He has taken this ac- 
tion in order that he can deal more effec- 
tively with the peaceful resolution of our 
problems, both in this country and in the 
world. 

It was an unprecedented act of Presidential 
patriotism. 

His nal renunciation of a legitimate 
political aspiration in the cause of peace 
evidences a concept of duty in the highest 
tradition of our American system. 

History will, I predict, rank this extraor- 
dinarily able man in the top echelon of our 
Presidents—not only for this unique dis- 
regard of private ambition, but because no 
President in this nation's history has ac- 
complished as much in the fields of civil 
rights, education, public health, poverty, 
housing and urban development, and con- 
servation and environmental improvement. 

As a personal matter, I am grateful to him 
for the opportunity to serve his Administra- 
tion. 

The day before yesterday I returned from 
my first meeting with the Defense Ministers 
of the Nuclear Planning Group of the NATO 
countries held at The Hague. 

This was an exceedingly valuable experi- 
ence for me personally, for it constituted a 
dramatic illustration of the effectiveness 
with which we can work together with our 
allies in planning a joint defense against 
possible future aggression. 

I was impressed by the open and free dis- 
cussion among nations that have a common 
aim in finding solutions to problems in an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence and trust. 

It was clear to me that from this meeting 
there emerged a better collective under- 
standing of the role that various nuclear 
weapon systems could play in the event of 
an emergency. The presence of both nuclear 
weapons and conventional forces consti- 
tutes a flexible response which presents a 
strong deterrent to any would-be aggressor. 

Apart from the formal agenda, I had the 
opportunity to talk privately both with my 
Defense colleagues and with other Europe- 
ans who had no oficial status. I found that 
many Europeans had questions similar to 
those that are raised in this country. And 
their questions, sometimes asked obliquely 
and sometimes quite directly, centered upon 
this one basic subject: Is America really in 
trouble? They wondered whether somehow 
we had become a stumbling giant, unable 
to cope either with our own most pressing 
domestic problem or with our most acute 
international involvement. 

Our European friends were troubled, as 
our own people at home are troubled, by 
the current strife in our cities and the 
status of our efforts in Vietnam. 

They are asking whether we have lost the 
formula for continuing our social progress 
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without unleasing a volatile and flery in- 
ferno of civil disorder. 

They are asking there, as many are asking 
here, whether we are bogged down in Viet- 
nam, struggling in a conflict that we can 
neither win nor abandon, at the expense of 
our ability to cope with our other obliga- 
tions and responsibilities throughout the 
world. 

I gave them the answer I want to give to 
you today. America is not in trouble, It is 
steady on its course. It is making progress. 
Of course we have not yet solved all our 
problems, either foreign or domestic, in Viet- 
nam or in the cities. 

I find this a source of neither humiliation 
nor embarrassment. No nation in history has 
ever solved all the problems of humanity. 
We in the United States have every reason 
to be proud of our record. This nation has 
never been, and is not now, a stumbling 
giant. Throughout our history, it has had 
the faith and the courage and the willing- 
ness and the ability to face its problems, to 
meet its challenges and work towards solu- 
tions of its difficulties. 

The problems of the past have not been 
overcome without a price and without pain. 

The problems of today—those facing us 
both in the jungles and rice paddies in Viet- 
nam and in the aging and crowded centers 
of American cities—will cost us dearly. 

But let the pessimists and the doubters 
always remember this: We have the resources 
and determination to surmount these obsta- 
cles. 

You are due a progress report on our prob- 
lems, and I would like today, to begin with 
a report on Vietnam. 

In Europe and here at home, some people 
continue to ask why we have concerned our- 
selves in what they term the backwaters of 
Asia, And they wonder whether this involve- 
ment in what they as an internal 
Vietnam conflict is inconsistent both with 
our traditions and with our over-all national 
interest. 

They ask questions which are even more 
basic. They ask whether we can ever win or 
ever disengage from Southeast Asia with our 
national honor intact, 

My first answer is that I believe deeply in 
the necessity for our presence in Vietnam. 
We are assisting that brave and beleaguered 
nation to fight aggression, under the SEATO 
Treaty and for the same reasons that we ex- 
tended our aid to Greece and Turkey over 
twenty years ago. 

This is in the tradition of the Truman 
Doctrine which announced twenty years ago 
that we would help defend the liberty of 
peoples who wished to defend themselves. 

Where, some ask, is the America of the 
Marshall Plan? 

It is in South Vietnam today carrying on 
the same tradition. It is providing economic 
aid to help put that resolute country back 
on its feet. The Marshall Plan performed 
precisely the same mission for the war- 
shattered countries of Europe, And I might 
stress that some of those countries have no 
larger a population—and indeed some are 
even smaller—than the country of South 
Vietnam, 

We went into South Vietnam in force in 
1965—when it was on the verge of being cut 
in half by Hanoi’s intervention. We went in 
to save the people of South Vietnam, when 
other nations would not, and they could not. 

We went into South Vietnam in force to 
provide a shield behind which the people of 
South Vietnam could gradually strengthen 
themselves. 

And they are doing so. 

They are calling up another 135,000 troops. 
And they are going to take over more and 
more of the fighting. 

The America that brought NATO into 
being is the same America supporting free- 
dom in Asia today—and for the Asians, not 
for the Americans. 

There is not a square foot of South Viet- 
nam that we want to keep. There is not a 
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bag of rice in South Vietnam that we need. 
There is not a base, nor a port, nor a landing 
field in South Vietnam that is going to 
remain American. Our aim there is identical 
with that which we had, and will continue 
to have, in NATO. We want only to assist the 
people of the area to acquire the ability to 
ensure their own security. 

Of course there are those who say that 
the prospects are bleak and that the situa- 
tion is hopeless. 

This is not the first time in history that 
those on the sidelines have been without 
hope. 

There were many who were faint-hearted 
about Berlin when the Soviets blockaded it. 
They said that the odds were against the 
United States position there, that the city 
was not really defensible, that it would be 
cut off and strangled, no matter what we 
did—and they said that it was best to give 
up gracefully and just get out. 

Some of the comment I hear about South 
Vietnam has the same ring of despair. 

Other critics, both here and overseas, ask 
why it is that we, with all our military 
might, cannot defeat North Vietnam, But 
they overlook the point that we are not 
attempting to conquer North Vietnam. We 
are not trying to destroy the government 
in the North. We just want the North Viet- 
namese to stop their aggression against the 
South. 

This nation is interested in a free Asia, 
just as we are interested in a free Europe. 
But this does not mean that we see our- 
selves as the policemen of the world. 

We have no illusions that we have the 
ability, or the duty, or the right to attempt 
to settle all the problems of the world by 
ourselves, 

But there are areas of particular Amer- 
ican concern, because of the threat they 
present to the stability of the world upon 
which depends our own peace, our prosperity 
and our continued opportunities for prog- 
ress. 

So I have no apologies to make to our 
European friends or to our American critics 
for the policy of the United States with 
respect to Vietnam. 

Let us meet another question head-on, 
Some asked whether we in fact have any 
policy in Vietnam, They question whether 
there is anything other than the dismal 
prospect of more men, more money, more 
fighting and more death. 

At the time I assumed office, the President 
ordered a comprehensive review of United 
States policy and programs in Vietnam. 

A major part of my time during these past 
weeks has been occupied with that review. 
The results were clear and the results were 
enco . They disclosed that Hanoi 
could not bend South Vietnam to its will by 
military force. 

We concluded that Americans will not 
need always to do more and more, but rather 
that the increased effectiveness of the South 
Vietnamese Government and its fighting 
forces will now permit us to level off our 
effort—and in due time to begin the gradual 
process of reduction. 

The review established to our satisfaction 
that Southeast Asia is not for us a “bottom- 
less pit.” 

The review confirmed the judgment, al- 
ready reached by President Thieu, that the 
South Vietmamese were ready to take on 
more of the responsibility and to carry more 
of the military burden. 

As we level off our contribution of men, 
we are accelerating our delivery to the South 
Vietnamese armed forces of the most modern 
weapons and equipment. 

We are increasing their supply of M-16 
rifles. By July of this year all combat ele- 
ments of the regular South Vietnamese 
ground forces are to be equipped with the 
M-16. By November, 1968, 100,000 more M- 
16’s will have been provided to the Regional 
and Popular forces. In addition, the South 
Vietnamese expanded Airborne Division is re- 
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ceiving M-60 machine guns, M-79 grenade 
launchers and M-19 mortars. The shipment 
of about 2,000 trucks and more than 6,000 
radios is being expedited, 

As the South Vietnamese gain in military 
strength, and as the enemy continues to sus- 
tain losses, we still hope, however, for a 
peaceful settlement instead of a military so- 
lution. A stable peace is the ony true victory 
for Vietnam. As a result of the President's 
actions and at least a minimal response from 
Hanoi, there is some reason for hope. 
America has always held out its hand in 
peace, hoping our adversaries would grasp it. 
We continue to hold out our hand today and 
perhaps the fingertips will soon touch. 

But if Hanoi would rather fight than talk, 
or elects both to talk and fight, the record 
of the success we have already achieved 
shows that military victory in South Viet- 
nam is beyond Hanoi’s reach, 

The attempt of the North to take over the 
South by force of arms has been prevented. 
The South Vietnamese have acquired the 
capacity to begin to ensure their own secu- 
rity through their own efforts. We will con- 
tinue to help the South exploit these suc- 
cesses, even as we strive for peace through 
other means. 

In summary, we are fulfilling our commit- 
ment; we have helped save South Vietnam 
from being overwhelmed by Communist ag- 
gression; we have helped provide the people 
of South Vietnam an opportunity for self- 
government; and we have helped give all the 
population of non-Communist Asia reason 
to hope for the continued security essential 
to their freedom. And freedom—like aggres- 
sion—is contagious. The more there is else- 
where, the greater the chances of safeguard- 
ing your own. 

I suggest that many present critics some 
day will applaud our stand in Southeast Asia. 
But we do not seek their applause, We only 
ask their realism about the problems and 
prospects in Southeast Asia. 

Equal realism is demanded in the assess- 
ment of our foremost domestic difficulty— 
racial problems and civil disorder. 

These are not new problems in America, 
They have continued throughout our na- 
tion’s history. We are paying the price today 
for failing to solve them earlier. 

One must regret that but one cannot fail 
to acknowledge it. 

But in acknowledging it one need not ac- 
cept the spectre of a nation robber of reason 
and rationality, of riot and rage sweeping 
every American city, of some sort of uncon- 
trollable civic insanity. 

Examples of a breakdown of law and order 
do not establish that the entire nation has 
lost its way in a tangled jungle of emotion 
and extremism. 

Part of this problem was solved with the 
Civil War. Part was solved with a historic 
decision of the Supreme Court in 1954. Part 
was solved a decade later when President 
Johnson proposed and Congress enacted per- 
haps the most fundamental piece of legisla- 
tion on civil rights ever passed by an assem- 
bly of free men. 

In 1965, and just now in 1968, the Presi- 
dent achieved the passage of more sweeping 
laws in this field, Indeed, no President since 
Lincoln has accomplished as much for a 
minority group as Lyndon Johnson. 

The ferment and difficulties in the coun- 
try today over these issues are not the sign 
of failure. They are not a sign that our na- 
tional fabric is being ripped apart. They are 
a sign that irrational inequities cannot be 
suppressed. 

Of course violence and destruction in our 
streets cannot be condoned—and no sane 
man condones them. But neither should the 
causes be ignored. 

Of course law and order must be main- 
tained. But we must also face the challenge 
and eliminate the remaining injustices that 
condemn some citizens to an environment 
that breeds despair and violence. 
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America has met similar challenges in the 
past, to the lasting betterment of all our 
people and the improved ability of our sys- 
tem to meet the continuing demands of a 
dynamic society. 

One such epic challenge was that of the 
labor movement, Many today overlook the 
turbulence and trial through which it put 
our social conscience. The whole long, hard 
struggle for the rights of the working man, 
the whole rich history of the trade union 
movement was attended by prophecies of 
doom. 

In that period, also, some believed that 
an infection of violence was spreading across 
America. Existing statutes were challenged, 
strikers and strike-breakers fought in our 
streets, debates raged over rights and princi- 
ples and duties. To some it seemed that our 
country was being torn apart, that its foun- 
dations were being shaken, that our political 
institutions were being paralyzed. 

Men were killed then. Families suffered 
then. The nation was then divided in opin- 
ion and emotions, but out of that turmoil 
and that suffering and that strife, America 
emerged as an example to the world of how 
management and labor could live and 
thrive and progress together. In bridging 
these social rifts and healing these social 
wounds, our country became stronger, more 
resilient and more resourceful than it had 
ever been before. 

We have met and solved, in this genera- 
tion, within our own constitutional proc- 
esses, another social problem of equivalent 
dimensions and complexity. That was the 
Great Depression of the 1930’s, with the 
plight of hopelessness and fear it spread. 

At one period, every bank in the country 
was ordered closed by the President, lest 
panic destroy the entire financial system 
overnight. 

One-fourth of our entire working popula- 
tion was unemployed. 

Fear, bewilderment and doubt of our ability 
to stem the economic paralysis were prev- 
alent. 

Once again, it appeared that our problems 
were threatening to tear our nation apart 
and some predicted that the free economic 
institutions under which we live would be 
overthrown or abandoned. 

But we met this challenge as no stumbling 
giant could. The innovations and imagina- 
tive use of America’s vast human and nat- 
ural resources left us stronger, more resource- 
ful and more progressive than we had been 
in the pre-depression boom years. 

Young, affluent Americans who did not 
live through the depression period cannot 
imagine what it was like. And there will come 
a time when young Americans—of all races 
will be unable to comprehend what is taking 
place in our urban ghettos today. For the 
ghettos, one day, will be gone. The riots, 
the disorder, the violence that they breed 
will one day—and I pray one day soon— 
be over and forgotten. 

Our civil rights problem can and must be 
solved without violent revolution. 

In this regard, we are learning more about 
maintaining law and order in our cities. 
Specifically, we are learning more about the 
use of supplementary law enforcement, about 
the best way that National Guardsmen and 
Federal troops, if necessary, can help local 
and state civilian law enforcement authori- 
ties meet their problems. 

In our society, enforcement of the law is 
basically a civilian responsibility. But last 
year, in Detroit, thousands of Federal troops 
had to be used to assist the police. 

We have learned that manpower, not fire- 
power, deals best with mass lawlessness. We 
have learned, too, that a curfew can help 
greatly in preventing clashes and conflict 
and possible bloodshed. 

This year, in Washington, D.C., and in 
several other cities, we applied these lessons. 

Thousands of Federal troops were involved. 
But not a single life was lost due to any ac- 
tion by those Federal troops. 
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We continue to learn as we continue to go 
forward, 

Ladies and gentlemen, as we seek the 
answers to the myriad problems that beset 
us, there is one ultimate question left. 

And that is: What is America? 

What really is this country that brave 
men, hope blazing high in their hearts— 
once called the New World? 

Is it merely a geographical location, de- 
fined by latitude and longitude on a chart? 

Or is America not more profoundly an 
idea: an affirmation, defined politically by a 
principle and a philosophy that have fired 
men’s aspirations around the globe for nearly 
two centuries. 

Perhaps America might be described as a 
dividing line in the ancient argument about 
man and his purposes. 

This nation was forged in a furnace of 
faith: a faith that free men would prevail 
no matter what the struggle. 

The nation’s fiber was strengthened and 
tempered by the battle against those who 
have tried to impose limits on the nation’s 
belief in itself. 

This nation has found power in welding 
its people together in a common dedication— 
not to a dreary uniformity—but to a dar- 
ing diversity. 

If this nation is characterized by any 
single and unique quality out of the restless 
welter of opinion that a devotion to democ- 
racy demands, it is the stubborn belief 
that progress is our destiny—both individ- 
ually, and as a soclety—and that no barrier 
to that destiny can be built that a deter- 
mined America will not breach. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this nation has 
never had much time for the past, and is 
forever impatient with the present. 

From the very beginning, our chosen time- 
frame was the future. 

Our motivating force has been to fashion 
a greater prospect, not only for America, but 
for free men everywhere. 

We have faced fearful problems in the 
past and have solved them. We will meet 
those of today and surmount them. 

As for tomorrow, I can promise only new 
and even more complex trials in the glorious 
and ever ascending journey on the path to 
greater human progress. 

For those to whom much is given—much 
is expected. Thank you. 


The 80th Anniversary of Scalabrini 
Fathers 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
April 22, St. Peter’s Roman Catholic 
Church in Syracuse, N.Y., was the site for 
celebration of the 80th anniversary of 
the founding of the Scalabrini Fathers. 
This dedicated order of Catholic priests 
has left an indelible mark on society. 
Originally established to accompany the 
thousands of immigrants coming to the 
United States from Italy, they have over 
the years, helped preserve the Italian 
heritage which has enriched this Nation 
in so Many ways. r 

I have some personal knowledge of the 
work performed by the Scalabrini 
Fathers, since their contributions to the 
Catholic Diocese of Syracuse have gained 
widespread acclaim over the years. 

Mr. Speaker, last week a remarkably 
impressive article depicting the history 
and the labors of the Scalabrini Fathers 
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appeared in the Catholic Sun, the official 

organ of the Catholic Diocese of Syra- 

cuse. I would like to share that article 

with my colleagues: 

ST. Perer’s TO OBSERVE 80TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SCALABRINI FATHERS 

On April 22, 1968 at 7 p.m., St. Peter's 
Church on James St. will celebrate the 80th 
Anniversary of the Founding of the Scala- 
brini Fathers or Missionaries of St. Charles 
for the Migrants. The evening will commence 
with the ceremony of the unveiling of the 
bust of Bishop John Baptist Scalabrini, 
founder of this society, and followed by a 
concelebrated Mass of Thanksgiving to God. 

The Rev. Caesar Donanzan, Provincial Su- 
perior of the Scalabrini Fathers, will be the 
main celebrant. Bishop Walter Foery will 
preside. 

John Baptist Scalabrini, Bishop of Pla- 
cenza, Italy, is known to the millions of 
Italians the world over as “The Father of 
the Migrants,” for it was through his in- 
sight and organization that the Faith of the 
Italian Migrant has been saved and pre- 
served. 

The emigration problem was close to the 
heart of this Holy Shepherd. Two of his 
brothers had emigrated to America and many 
of his parishioners were leaving for this new 
world of opportunity. He became aware of 
the vast proportions that emigration had 
assumed and the possible serlous conse- 
quences struck him sharply. He studied the 
conditions of this and came to the conclusion 
that they were abandoned and exploited. He 
wrote numerous articles describing and de- 

the conditions of the migrant in 
America. He roused the soul of Italy. 

But the Bishop saw that no one moved 
to help the situation. So he established an 
institution to assist the migrant. It was 
called the Society of St. Raphael and had 
centers at Genoa, Piacenza, Rome, Italy, also 
centers later in New York and Boston. Lay 
workers at the centers gave social assistance 
to emigrants and helped them find housing 
and work and protected them from exploita- 
tion. This was not enough. 

Finally in 1887 the number of migrants 
leaving Italy was alarming—about 200,000. 
He went to Rome and asked Pope Leo XIII 
permission to found a group of Missionaries 
to accompany and assist the migrant in the 
New Land and to build Churches for them 
with their problems and the language. The 
Holy Father blessed and approved this un- 
dertaking so necessary to the Church at 
that time and even today. 

Bishop Scalabrini was not a stranger to 
the migrant. In 1901 he came to America to 
visit and see for himself what could be done 
for them. He even visited and talked with 
the President of the U.S.A. about the prob- 
lems of the settlement of the Italians who 
were arriving. 

In 1901, he arrived at New York City and 
went to Greenwich Village where thousands 
of migrants had been staying. Already the 
Parish of Our Lady of Pompeii had been 
established. He spoke to the Missionaries 
and urged them to be faithful in preserving 
the faith of the emigrants. 

In September Bishop Scalabrini decided to 
visit the Italian Colony of Syracuse. He spoke 
to the emigrants and a Special Medal was 
struck for the occasion. A delegation from 
Utica’s Church Committee invited him to 
their city to Bless and dedicate their New 
House of Worship. He willingly accepted and 
on September 15 he consecrated the Church 
of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel. 

It is interesting to note that Bishop Scala- 
brini and St. Mother Cabrini were close 
friends. In fact, the Good Bishop was in- 
strumental in having her come to America 
to work among his ts. She wanted 
to go to India with her Nuns, While in Rome, 
the Holy Father asked her to help the under- 
taking of Bishop Scalabrini. She accepted and 
went to New York's lower east side and threw 
herself into helping the poor and the des- 
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titute. She taught catechism and prepared 
many children for Communion and Confir- 
mation in our Church of St. Joachim. From 
there she herself expanded her activity and 
founded 65 institutions for the sick and the 
young. She is our first American Saint—the 
pride and joy of every Italo-American! 

Today the Scalabrini Fathers of the Mis- 
sionaries of St. Charles work in 14 countries 
of the World, as U.S.A., Canada, Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Australia and so on, caring for liter- 
ally millions of these displaced persons. 

Of the hundreds of Churches founded by 
the Scalabrini Fathers or staffed by them, 
St. Peter’s Church is one such Church. 


SHEPHERDS OF ST. PETER’S FLOCK, 1890—1968 


In 1890 the Authorities of the Catholic 
Diocese of Syracuse informed the Apostolic 
Delegate at Washington, D.C. that the num- 
ber of people and the spiritual needs of the 
Italian Colony here required the presence of 
an Italian priest. 

Father Nicola Mennella was dispatched to 

to handle the assignment. Father 
Mennella’s arrival was greeted with great joy 
by the community. There was no Church 
available yet for the exclusive use of his 
flock, but Bishop Ludden opened the base- 
ment of his Cathedral for the Italian Colony. 
The Cathedral was then the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist. 

The pioneering work of Father Mennella 
paved the way for the building era which 
began when Father Francesco Beccherini 
came here as the second priest in charge of 
the Italian Colony of 7,000. 

Father Beccherini with the advice and 
benediction of Bishop Ludden, formulated a 
plan to open the Church for the Italian on 
the first day of his residence. He organized 
committees and drove home the need for a 
Church. Father Beccherini secured a bank 
loan and on June 25, 1895 entered into a con- 
tract to purchase the German Lutheran 
Church of St. Peter at State and Burnet Sts. 

The cost of the church was 12,000 dollars. 
The money came in driblets through offerings 
of poor parishioners struggling to support 
their own families. 

Bishop Ludden opened and dedicated the 
Church on October 6, 1895. Father Beccherini 
remained at St. Peter’s until September 20, 
1896. Then Father Sovilla worked for four 
years as Pastor, followed by Father Ostino, a 
devoted worker who travelled the whole city 
and the neighboring towns to bring the com- 
fort of the Faith to the increasing number of 
emigrants for four years. Father Morassi re- 
mained for three years and built a two story 
rectory because the priests were living in the 
tower of the Church. Father Cuneo opened a 
sewing school, a kind m, and cared for 
the young. In 1914, Father Pio Parolin, a 
grand pioneer, was sent by the Provincial 
Superior to work in Syracuse. He remained 
until the spring of 1922. He entered the Scala- 
brini Order as a youth and was ordained in 
N.Y.C. on Nov. 4, 1901, by Bishop Scalabrini 
himself. Father Pio is now in Greenwich Vil- 
lage still working for the emigrants. He will 
celebrate his 67th year as a Scalabrinian. 

Father Pio burned the mortgage of St. 
Peter's Church and what is more, enflamed 
the hearts of his flock with the love of Christ 
and the “Madonna”. 

In addition to his work for the parish, 
Father went out among the scattered colonies 
of Italians and founded new churches and 
missions, The present church of Our Lady of 
Pompeii, Syracuse, St. Bartholomew, Norwich, 
St. Joseph, Oswego are parishes founded by 
this dedicated worker. These eight years are 
recorded as the most glorious of the Parish. 

After, Fathers Rossi and Lazzarin followed 
as Pastors. Then there arose on the scene a 
Priest who did very much for St. Peter’s also. 
Besides many works of reparation and recon- 
struction, Father formed the Holy Name So- 
ciety, the Catholic Daughters, the Children 
of Mary, the Legion of Mary, and sports pro- 
gram for the young. He purchased the land 
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for the present church and left a large sum 
of money for the reconstruction of the new 
Church. Truly we can say that he left behind 
him 26 years of brilliant achievement. All of 
Syracuse knows, loves, and esteems Msgr. 
Angelo Strozzini, his name will live on as 
part of the history of this city. 

Father Louis Riello was the next Pastor of 
the parish. He was a quiet, humble priest. He 
won the hearts of all and achieved the goal 
of so many past Pastors—a New Home, A 
Beautiful Home for the Emigrants and their 
descendents to worship Their God. 

Recognizing the necessity for a new church, 
the Most Rev. Walter A. Foery, Bishop of 
Syracuse, graciously authorized a Building 
campaign in 1953, and this drive was 
launched under the direction of Father Riel- 
lo. The Good Bishop not only gave His Bless- 
ing, but sent a personal appeal to the parish- 
ioners of St. Peter's in the form of a letter 
urging full support of the campaign. Ninety- 
six thousand dollars was pledged. 

Meantime other fund-raising activities 
were started and these have continued up to 
the present time. The total raised during the 
Pastorate of Fr. Riello was $225,000. Disdain- 
ing personal credit, Father always insisted 
the success be attributed to the parishioners 
primarily for their co-operation. On October 
31st, 1953, the parishioners gathered at the 
site of the new church and witnessed Bishop 
Foery turn over the first spadeful of earth. 
The dream of the migrants was becoming a 
reality. 

On September 18, 1955 St. Peter's Church 
was dedicated by Bishop Foery. One could 
see the gleam in the eyes of the senior 
parishioners as the first Mass was being cele- 
brated. The 50,000 Italo-Americans of Syra- 
cuse were indeed proud and happy! 

The St. Peter’s of today is a very flour- 
ishing parish guided under the able Pastor- 
ate of Rev. Alexander Rinaldo, C.S., Scala- 
brini Father. 

The Spiritual Dynamo who guides the des- 
tinies of St. Peter’s parish started moving in 
Dueville, Italy, on March 18, 1916, and has 
not stopped since. Father Alexander Rinaldo 
is very much a Priest on the go, one who 
doesn’t settle himself snugly in his faith, but 
prefers to be up and doing in a constant ef- 
fort to expand the work of the Church. 

This indefatigable worker in the vineyard 
of the Lord came to Syracuse in 1953 as As- 
sistant Pastor at St. Peter’s. He had already 
had a busy and outstanding career: as a 
very young priest in the Society of St. 
Charles he had served as Chaplain to English 
prisoners at Trieste, and prior to that he 
was professor of classical languages at Bas- 
sano del Grappa. In 1946 he was com- 
missioned to St. Anthony’s at Buffalo, and 
four years later he was made assistant pastor 
at St. Michael's, New Haven, Conn, The fol- 
lowing year he went to Our Lady of Mt. 
Carmel, Utica, N.Y. where he remained until 
his transfer to the city of Syracuse. 

Father Rinaldo has been pastor at St. 
Peter's since March 7, 1960. St. Peter's, like 
all thriving Scalabrinian Parishes, has many 
organizations and activities. And Father par- 
ticipated in each one of them. He's up at 
dawn and toils until late at night, expending 
his energy as though it springs from a bot- 
tomless well. It is the way he interprets the 
Holy Bible: “Sow your seed early in the 
morning and let evening find you still at 
work.” Eccles. 11.6. This is the pace that he 
set for himself when he became a Missionary 
for the Emigrants twenty nine years ago. 
He's made it amply clear that he would never 
be satisfied to do anything less for Holy 
Mother Church and his Founder, Bishop 
Scalabrini. 

Father Rinaldo is assisted by Father John 
Corrao and Father Henry Gentile. Together 
they make up the Spiritual Family of St. 
Peter’s Church. 

The Parishioners and Friends of St. Peter 
are cordially invited to attend this affair. 
The Cocelebrants of the Mass will be: 
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Rey. Alexander Rinaldo, CS, Pastor of St. 
Peter's Church; Rev. Louis Riello, CS, Form- 
er Pastor of St. Peter’s Church; Rev. Carmelo 
Negro, Pastor of Holy Cross Church, Prov- 
idence, R.I.; Rev. Carl Dente, Pastor of St. 
Anthony’s Church, Cortland; Rev. Victor 
Ciciarelli, Pastor of St. John the Baptist, 
Rome; Rev. Guy Festa, Pastor of St. 
Bartholomew, Norwich. 

Msgr. Strozzoni, Msgr. Walsh and other 
distinguished guests will be present. The Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Daniel E. Lawler, Pastor of St. 
John Evangelist, will be the main speaker. 

A Reception will follow the Mass. Mr. 
Latone will provide some good Italian music 
for a cheerful evening. 


Westover Wing Welcomed Home 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Air 
Force's crack 99th Bomb Wing has re- 
turned to Westover Air Force Base in 
Chicopee, Mass., after flying 3,682 bomb- 
ing sorties over Vietnam. 

The men and officers of the 99th, led 
by Col. Robert E. Brofft, earned 
1,500 decorations during their 6 months 
in Southeast Asia and the wing itself 
was nominated for the Air Force’s Out- 
standing Unit Award. Flying out of bases 
in Thailand and Guam, the 99th’s giant 
B-52 Stratofortresses supported ground 
forces in Vietnam by bombing Vietcong 
strongholds and the infiltration trials 
that thread through the rain forests of 
North Vietnam into the south. 

I know my colleagues join me in pay- 
ing tribute to the 99th Bomb Wing and 
in welcoming this unit home to the 
United States. 

The people of Massachusetts’ Second 
Congressional District—the district I 
represent—showed their appreciation for 
the 99th last Saturday. 

More than 100,000 turned out for a 
“Welcome Home Day” sponsored by the 
Greater Chicopee Chamber of Com- 
merce. A big parade—composed of color- 
ful floats, drum and bugle corps, march- 
ing units, military and political digni- 
taries— began at 10 a.m. and wound its 
way through Chicopee’s Fairview section 
into Westover Air Force Base. After the 
parade the crowds examined a display 
of military aircraft: a B-58 Hustler su- 
personic bomber, a Vulcan Mark II, a 
F-106 fighter, a B-52 Stratofortress still 
in war paint, and several other cele- 
brated warplanes. 

Present to review the 99th’s assembled 
troops after the parade were U.S. Sena- 
tor Epwarp W. BROOKE, Lt. Gen. William 
B. Kieffer, commander of the 8th Air 
Force, Maj. Gen. Kenneth R. Powell, vice 
commander of the 8th Air Force; and 
Col. Warren D. Johnson, commander of 
the 57th Air Division. 

Mayor Richard H. Demers of Chicopee, 
Mayor Frank H. Freedman of Spring- 
field, Mayor William S. Taupier of Hol- 
yoke, and Mayor John J. Palezynski of 
Westfield were also on the reviewing 
stand. 

Senator Brooke, who rode in the pa- 
rade with Colonel Brofft, spoke later at 
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a luncheon held at the Red Barn Restau- 
rant in Chicopee. 

Discussing the proposed peace nego- 
tiations with North Vietnam, Senator 
BROOKE said: 

The United States is powerful enough not 
to be concerned with the pro) da and 
psychological war Hanoi is following and 
should take steps to get on with peace talks. 

I understand that communications and 
security are important in selecting bargain- 
ing sites, but the Government must do every- 
thing to end this devastating war. 


Senator BROOKE said he hopes the Gov- 
ernment will give “full consideration” to 
Warsaw, Paris, “or any other site where 
communications and security exist.” 

The luncheon at which Senator BROOKE 
spoke was one of the last events of the 
99th Bomber Wing’s “Welcome Home 
Day”—a day that was a striking success 
from beginning to end. The Greater Chi- 
copee Chamber of Commerce deserves 
congratulations for sponsoring the cele- 
bration and for carrying it out so well. 

With permission I include in the 
Record at this point two articles from 
Saturday’s Springfield Daily News, one 
on the “Welcome Home Day” ceremo- 
nies and the other on the 99th Bomb 
Wing’s role in the Vietnam war. 

The articles follow: 


Wesrover WING WELCOMED Home—Crowps 
Jam BASE FOR OFFICIAL TRIBUTE 

Westover AFE.—Approximately 100,000 
people, under bright sunny skies, swarmed 
over this sprawling Air Force Base today in 
tribute to the 2,500 men of the 99th Bomb 
Wing at the official “Welcome Home” from 
the war in Vietnam. 

Traffic flowed smoothly in and around the 
base as police were out en masse to insure 
that the “Welcome Home” went smoothly. 

Old and young milled about the base flight 
line and the nearby ellipse where dignitaries 
gathered to hear the tributes to the returned 
warriors. 

In the background were the ominous ap- 
pearing greenish-black B-52s in their camou- 


dress, 

Bright clear-blue skies, with the tempera- 
ture in the 70’s and a slight breeze, greeted 
the early morning crowd. 

CEREMONIES OPEN 


The ceremonies began with a parade at 10 
starting from the intersection of Britton 
Street and Memorial Drive in Fairview. 

Smart, sharp-stepping drum and bugle 
corps—along with other marching contin- 
gents, clowns, twirlers and drum major- 
ettes—led the parade to the ellipse and re- 
viewing stand on the base adjacent to the 
flight line. 

The flight line itself was lined with aircraft 
and displays: A B58 Hustler, a British-made 
Avrovulcan B Mark II, an F-106 fighter. 

The B58 is from Bunker Hill AFB, Indiana. 
The aircraft is the fastest supersonic bomber 
in the world. 

FROM ENGLAND 

The delta-winged, four-jet engine Av- 
rovulcan arrived here this week from Eng- 
land. The engines are encased in the wings 
and the aircraft gives the impression of a 
sleek shark about to strike. 

The F106 is the fastest aircraft in the Air 
Force arsenal. It came from Loring AFB in 
Maine for the show. 

There were other aircraft, including the 
camouflaged B52 bombers which the men of 
this base flew and maintained in the skies 
over Vietnam, 

Its flying partner, the KC135, used for 
aerial refueling, was also displayed. 

Guest speaker for the event was U.S. Sena- 
tor Edward W. Brooke, who rode in the 
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parade with Col. Robert E. Brofft, com- 
mander of the proud goth Bomb Wing. 

Chicopee’s two high schools and the 
Eighth Air Force provided bands for the oc- 
casion. 

REVIEW PARADE 

On the reviewing stand with Brooke and 
Brofft were Lt. Gen. William B. Kieffer, com- 
mander of Eighth Air Force; Maj. Gen, Ken- 
neth R. Powell, Eighth AF vice-commander, 
and Col. Brofft’s immediate superior, Col. 
Warren D. Johnson, commander, 57th Air 
Division. 

Also, Mayor Richard H. Demers of Chicopee, 
Mayor Frank H. Freedman of Springfield, 
Mayor William S. Taupier of Holyoke, and 
Mayor John J. Palezynski of Westfield. 


FLYERS GLAD To Be Back PROM VIET 


WESTOVER AFB.—Home are the flyers—home 
from the war and they're glad to be back. 

“It’s the separation that gets you,” said 
Capt. Philip Wood of Waycross, Ga. while 
sipping coffee in the Alert Building. 


CLOSE-KNIT TEAMS 


Wood is on the crew of one of the eight- 
engine jets that sits “cocked,” ready to be in 
the air after the alert signal at the Strategic 
Air Command (SAC) blows. 

Each crew is a team of six men, who stay 
together and like it that way. 

“We'd better,” said crew leader Maj. Jack 
Sturgeon of Emporia, Kans. “We spend more 
time with each other than we do with our 
families.” 

That “time” included a total of 3,682 sorties 
over Vietnam for the entire wing from bases 
in Thailand and in Guam. The work earned 
the men some 1,500 decorations and a nomi- 
nation for the Air Force’s Outstanding Unit 
Award, 

The Stratofortresses concentrated on “‘soft- 
ening” the Viet Cong strongholds before 
ground troops moved in. They bombed part 
of the Ho Chi Minh Trail and spent most of 
February helping Allied troops at the besieged 
Khe Sanh fortress. 

The Marines on the ground call the 238-ton 
bombers “high altitude plows” and “tooth- 
pick makers.” 


PLANES BRING SLEEP 


“They told us that after the B52’s came 
over was the only time they could get about 
three hours sleep,” ist Lt. George Paul of 
Littleton, Colo., said, 

The bombs must be dropped with com- 
puter accuracy. At 800 miles per hour, they 
must be dropped seven miles before the 
37,000 feet down to the precise spot. 

The altitude creates detachment from the 


war. 

“I don’t bomb people,” Wood said. “It’s 
like watching a football from way up in the 
stands,” added Capt. Rod Wood of Mont- 
pelier, Ohio. 

Sturgeon’s crew spent some time with 
Marines during the Tet offensive earlier this 
year to see how things felt on the ground. 
“We look for those secondary explosions 
now—the gas tanks, ammo cases that let 
you know you've scored,” explained one crew 
5 Ist Lt. Denis Stubsten of Canton, 
SD. 

The men agreed that what satisfaction 
they get comes from knowing they have ac- 
complished their mission and that they have 
helped ease things for the men on the ground. 

Bomb Wing Commander Col. Robert Brofft 
of Cincinnati gets the same satisfaction. He 
said the planes did well in Vietnam. 

“The data base there—the information 
available about the ground sites—is almost 
as good as it is for locations in the United 
States,” he said, 

“The 52's are being used there to a high 
degree of capability,” he added. 

Satisfaction now, however, lies in being 
home at Westover, where the base’s 30,000 
population feels things once again are back 
to normal. The 99th is home. 
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Dr. Paul Edward Smith 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on March 15 of this year American 
education sustained a personal and pro- 
fessional loss in the death of Dr. Paul Ed- 
ward Smith here in Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Smith was known internationally 
for his work in the field of teacher ex- 
change and was known throughout this 
Nation as a teacher and professional. 

Unfortunately, I knew Dr. Smith only 
through his son, Paul Edward Smith, 
Jr., a valued and well-liked member of 
my staff. 

However, his record of achievement 
and contribution was succinctly noted at 
his funeral by the Reverend K. Edwin 
Graham, of the Metropolitan Memorial 
Methodist Church, of Washington. I in- 
clude Reverend Graham’s remarks in the 
Record at this point, commending them 
to the consideration of my colleagues: 
STATEMENT MADE AT THE FUNERAL OF Dr. PAUL 

EDWARD SMITH, BY THE REVEREND K. EDWIN 

GRAHAM, METROPOLITAN MEMORIAL METH- 

ODIST CHURCH 


We have come together to share our grief, 
to reaffirm our faith, and to thank God for 
the life and influence of Dr. Paul Edward 
Smith. Through this experience we can find 
comfort for our sorrowing hearts, strength 
and courage for this difficult time, and God’s 
Spirit to guide us in making the many ad- 
justments which will be necessary in the 
days ahead. 

We are here, first, to pay tribute to the 
life of Dr. Smith and to thank God for his 
influence upon the lives of so many per- 
sons throughout the world. 

Dr. Smith was born in Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania, June 20, 1908. He is survived by his 
wife, Lucile, and by two sons, Paul Edward 
Smith, Jr. and Charles Merritt Smith; and 
by his father, Thomas Paul Smith and his 
sister, Mrs. Chalmers Barr; and by a host 
of friends. 

He was a graduate of Dickinson College, 
The American University, and Catholic Uni- 
versity. He began his career as an Assistant 
Professor at the University of Maryland. His 
life was devoted to education. 

His greatest professional contributions 
were made in the field of international edu- 
cation for the U.S. Office of Education and 
the National Education Association. As 
Director of the Division of International 
Education, he developed, in many important 
aspects, the international program of educa- 
tion for his country. One of his best known 
achievements there was the planning, in- 
auguration, and administration of the Anglo- 
American teacher exchange program which 
still continues with marked success. 

Later he became the Secretary and Execu- 
tive Officer of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations of the National Education 
Association. Here he continued to bring 
teachers into helpful contact with each other 
that they might share their creativity, 
deepen their understanding, and experience 
mutual enrichment. These were the key- 
stones he used in building relationships 
based on mutual helpfulness among people. 

Dr. Smith was a teacher in his own right, 
a scholar, and an able administrator. His 
influence in each of these fields has been felt 
around the world. He has been admired and 
honored by teachers everywhere. Evidences 
of that respect and admiration are shown in 
the fact that he has been made an honorary 
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member of teachers organizations in many 
countries of the world. 

Thus, the impact of his life—his vision, his 
concern for others, his interest in persons, 
his dedication to the task of developing the 
minds of men to their greatest potential, his 
contribution to international understanding, 
cooperation and goodwill—has been felt 
around the world, Countless children and 
youth today have better trained minds and 
are in a position to assume responsible places 
of leadership in the world because of his 
knowledge, dedication and work, Thousands 
who never knew him enjoy the fruits of his 
labor. Theirs is but half a joy. 

We who knew him personally; we who 
loved and worked with him are the for- 
tunate ones, We have known the warmth 
of his friendship, the inspiration of his ex- 
ample, the courage of his convictions, the 
depth of his faith, and the greatness of 
his dedication. We have been enriched as 
he has communicated to us our heritage, 
shared with us his vision, and expressed in a 
life lived among us the devotion he felt 
toward others. 

Each of us has known him in a different 
way. To one he was a son, to another a 
brother. He was a devoted husband, a good 
father. To others he was a neighbor, a friend, 
a fellow worker. 

Each of us will remember different things 
about his life. He has influenced our lives 
in so many ways. We may remember now a 
kind word, a small deed, or a major decision 
which has influenced us for good. I remem- 
ber the courage with which he faced his life 
and the faith which strengthened him in 
his death. 

Who can measure the greatness of such a 
man? We shall not try. Rather, let us pause 
with humility in the midst of our grief, to 
thank God for his life and for the privilege 
which has been ours—the privilege of know- 
ing him, loving him, serving with him, and 
having our lives enriched by his. Let us also 
ask that the great deeds and noble senti- 
ments which characterized his life daily may 
be found in our lives and in the lives of all 
who knew him. 


The Quieting of the Doves 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I insert in the 
Extensions of Remarks, an editorial 
written by Mr. Bob Boyer, of the Al- 
toona Mirror, Altoona, Pa., on the cur- 
rent subject of peace negotiations in 
Vietnam. 

This editorial points up the feeling, 
that many of us have, that we are in an 
embarrassing trap and that Hanoi is 
making considerable propaganda out of 
the situation. 

The President spoke too quickly when 
he offered to talk peace at any place, at 
any time, with anyone from the enemy’s 
camp. I am sure the President meant to 
indicate any reasonable place, at any 
reasonable time, with any reasonable 
person. This combination is impossible 
to find, and so the bickering will prob- 
ably continue. The editorial follows: 

THE QUIETING OF THE DOVES 

There has been an unusually long silence 
from the “doves,” since Hanoi indicated an 
interest in discussing, not necessarily peace, 
but “the unconditional halt of bombing 
operations against North Vietnam.” 
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There is a distinct possibility here that 
those who have talked so fast and so much 
about peace negotiations now are full of 
qualms at the prospect, even fearful of such 
face to face meeting with the enemy, lest now 
all the self-deception and refusal to face 
hard, ugly facts may end in a confrontation 
which eliminates all the middlemen, all the 
hearsay, all the conjecture. 

In view of the obvious fact that the enemy 
has not at any time indicated either a desire 
for peace, or a desire to talk about it, the 
principal spokesmen on the subject of peace 
perhaps find themselves somewhat uncertain 
now that a showdown of sorts is in the offing. 

It has been one thing to talk about peace, 
another thing to do anything about it. 

It even has been easy for these armchair 
statesmen and moralists to say what they 
would do, by conveniently ignoring all the 
unpleasant and difficult attendant facts. 

But, now they may find that as the time 
comes for the enemy to talk directly, what 
he has to say may be so utterly frustrating, 
humiliating and impossible that the war 
could enter a more determined and decisive 
stage. 

Hanoi has given no hope of the kind of 
peace we have indicated we would discuss, 
safety for the people of South Vietnam, an 
end to efforts to expand the present Hanoi 
government territorially. 

To the contrary, Hanoi has said it would 
discuss only an end to bombing, and an 
end to all U.S. military operations in Viet- 
nam. Hanoi has given a deliberate, and com- 
pletely communist pattern to its opening 
gambit by calling for talks in a communist 
state, instead of a neutral one which would 
have shown at least initial evidence of sincer- 
ity and goodwill. The first Hanoi site proposal 
was Cambodia, where the U.S. has no embassy 
now and no means of official communication. 

This certainly is not a portent of hopeful 
negotiations. The outlook still is darker when 
one looks at the Hanoi reply which stated its 
unwillingness to allow the U.S. to “specify” 
exactly when we will cease all bombing 
operations. 

We should like to be able to think other- 
wise, but the cold facts lead us to believe 
that our country is being baited by the com- 
munist enemy with the deliberate purpose of 
“allowing” us to negotiate our own surrender 
in Vietnam. 

The boldness of the North Korean com- 
munists in the seizure of the U.S.S. Pueblo, 
the humiliating circumstances involved 
which we have been “forced” to accept by 
reason of ill-preparedness in Korea, pres- 
sure in Vietnam, pressure of world com- 
munism against us evident in every land, 
and finally, the insurrection at home. 

It seems totally unrealistic to hold the 
notion that North Vietnam will discuss any- 
thing in which we are interested with the 
situation which now exists, and the pos- 
sibility, as seen by the communists, that we 
might just have another President shortly 
who would be a “dove.” 

To the communists, we undoubtedly look 
as badly shaken as the France of 1952 and 
1953. 

It is not now a question of how this war 
started out; it is a question which involves 
our bitter confrontation with our Cold War 
enemy on the battlefield and an issue which 
will determine in large measure the future 
role and strength of the U.S, 

We cannot think that many Americans, or 
any President, despite his fervor for peace, 
could accept a surrender which beyond any 
doubt would crush American prestige in the 
world, and American spirit at home; a sur- 
render which would let down all the bars toa 
steadily advancing world communism. 

The question involved is not basically 
peace at all, but the payment we are willing 
to make for peace. Let no man be deceived, 
surrender would not bring peace. It would 
but raise the spectre of the Hungarian Oc- 
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tober Revolt as a brutal picture of what is in 
store for mankind; that and the Berlin Wall. 

If this country allows an ending to the war 
which destroys our credibility before the 
world to keep peace in South America, in the 
Mediterranean, in Europe, there is not one 
fact on the record of the last 25 years which 
leads one to hope that a great communist 
push against every free world bastion will 
not follow. Those who ridicule this simply 
are led by wishful thinking and a refusal 
to look at the communist advance of the last 
20 or more years. 


Gold and the Balance of Payments 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following speech on “Gold 
and the Balance of Payments” which I 
delivered to the World Affairs Council of 
Milwaukee, Wis., on April 16: 


There are two things wrong with our in- 
ternational monetary system—liquidity and 
confidence. 

Liquidity is the international money— 
gold, sterling, and dollar balances, and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund Drawing Rights— 
that nations hold in order to finance their 
foreign trade and investments. 

Domestically, since the Federal Reserve 
System was set up in 1913, the Federal Re- 
serve has increased the domestic money sup- 
ply as the economy has expanded—the goal 
being to provide just enough, and not too 
much, new money. 

By contrast, the method of increasing the 
supply of international money resembles the 
“oldest established, continuous floating crap 
game” of “Guys and Dolls”. The interna- 
tional supply of money depends on: 

1. The gold produced by South Africa—a 
country threatened by civil war—and by 
what the masters of the Kremlin see fit to 
sell to Western markets (in the last 6 years, 
this has been more than two-thirds of the 
gold reserve increases of the West). 

2. Minus the varying amounts taken by 

the jewelry, dental, and gold-using indus- 
tries. 
3. Plus the amount of deficits run by the 
US and the UK—a figure determined by 
troops in Germany, troops east of Suez, tour- 
ist preferences, trade balances, international 
investments. 

4. Minus the amounts that foreign cen- 
tral banks use of their dollar accumulations, 
past and present, to convert into gold under 
the gold exchange standard, whereby all 
currencies are pegged to the dollar, and the 
dollar is convertible into gold at $35 an 
ounce. 

With practically no new gold going into 
the international monetary system for the 
past several years, and with the possibility 
that our bringing our balance of payments 
under control will cut the supply of dollars 
for international reserves, a severe short- 
age of reserves could soon confront the 
world. 

Though this is the least immediate of the 
two problems confronting us, it has received 
most of our attention. The International 
Monetary Fund at Rio last September tenta- 
tively agreed on a system of issuing Special 
Drawing Rights, guaranteed by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, to provide for delib- 
erate increases in world reserves. The Group 
of Ten (or Nine, without France) ratified the 
arrangement at Stockholm last month. 

The plan should be presented to the Con- 
gress for ratification within the next few 
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weeks. It is a good plan, and I hope it will 
be speedily ratified by the United States 
and the other 103 members of the IMF. When 
it is, the problem of future liquidity will be 
on the way to solution. 

But solving the problem of liquidity leaves 
unsolved the problem of confidence. 

For all except one of the last 18 years, 
the United States has been running a bal- 
ance of payments deficit. Last year, in 1967, 
our deficit ended up at an alarming $3.5 
billion. 

What is the trouble? It is fashionable to 
blame the so-called private sector for our 
balance of payments difficulties. In fact, 
however, our imports and exports, our in- 
vestment outflows and our investment re- 
turns, our tourists abroad and foreign tour- 
ists to this country, taken all together, yield 
a tidy surplus. Our deficits are almost en- 
tirely in the governmental sector, principally 
in our military posture abroad. Last year 
the deficit on our military account was $4.25 
billion, more than the total amount of our 
deficit. Our military activities in Vietnam 
cost $1.5 billion of foreign exchange, those 
in Europe $1.5, and $1.25 billion elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, our gold stock has shrunk from 
$24 billion in 1949 to $10 billion today. 

this are holdings by foreign central 
banks of some 615 billion in U.S. short-term 
securities, which are immediately cashable 
into gold, and behind them another $15 bil- 
lion in the hands of private foreigners, 
which can at any time be turned in to their 
central banks and thus added to the total 
presentable to us for gold. 

As our gold stock here diminished, de- 
mands for foreign central banks, and of spec- 
ulators in the London gold market for which 
we supplied 59 percent of the gold, have 
driven it down further. Last December, for 
instance, we lost $1 billion in gold in meet- 
ing the demands of speculators in London. 
Almost as much went down the drain in 
March. 

Congress has removed the “gold cover”, 
making our pledge of convertibility more 
credible. Coupled with the closing of the 
London gold pool last month, it somewhat 
lessens the likelihood that speculators will 
start another run on gold in the hope that 
it will force us to increase the gold price 
and thus make them heavy winners. 

But the combination of our endless pay- 
ments deficits and of the scarcity of gold 
makes the present system inherently fragile 
and unstable. It could lead to a world finan- 
cial crisis, bringing stock market crashes and 
unemployment in its wake in every country. 
Even without such a crisis, it is leading the 
Administration to impose drastic restrictions 
on American investments abroad, on tourism, 
and to flirt with the idea of “border taxes” 
which are simply a concealed way of raising 
tariffs. 

Here is the supreme irony: in order to 
safeguard a system whose goals are expanded 
investment, trade and tourism, we are re- 
stricting all three! 

Let me now dispose of the proposal that 
the United States seek an easy solution for 
its difficulties by doubling the price of gold. 
This would give us $20 billion rather than 
$10 billion of gold, and would thus, it, is 
argued, restore “confidence” in the dollar. 

But we should decisively reject these pro- 
posals for doubling the price of gold because: 

1. It would leave undisturbed the present 
gold exchange standard and thus merely 
defer the evil day for a few years. 

2. It would reward Soviet Russia and 
South Africa, the leading gold-producing 
nations; central banks like that of France 
which have sought to embarrass us by shift- 
ing their holdings from dollars to gold; and 
speculators all over the world. Worse, it 
would penalize those nations which have 
continued to hold dollars rather than con- 
vert them into gold in reliance on our pledge 
not to increase the gold price, 

3. It would give too much liquidity to all 
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nations holding gold reserves, including our- 
selves. While in theory central banks could 
sterilize this new liquidity, the temptation 
to inflation in each country would be 
enormous. 

Thus, despite the removal of the gold 
cover, and the closing of the London gold 
pool, the problem of confidence remains un- 
solved. To restore confidence, we need to do 
two things: first, we must bring our balance 
of payments deficits under control; and 
second, we must rid the international mone- 
tary system of the fragility inherent in our 
handing the rest of the world a loaded 
revolver pointed at us—our agreement to use 
our $10 billion of gold to meet potential 
demands of $30 billion of dollar claims 
against it. 

To bring our balance of payments under 
control, we must concentrate primarily on 
the governmental military account. Our for- 
eign military costs last year were $4.25 bil- 
lion. Our trade accounts, and our travel ac- 
counts, in combination, actually represent a 
surplus, It is, therefore, the governmental 
accounts which need to be drastically 
reduced. 

It is vain to hope that, in a competitive 
world, we can widen our trade surplus suffi- 
ciently to cover the costs of these enormous 
overseas military expenditures. 

Of course, we must in any case keep the 
U.S. economy noninflationary, so as to pre- 
serve the trade surplus we have and to re- 
store it to the levels of earlier years. To do 
this, we must reduce federal expenditures 
where it will do the least harm to our 
struggle at home to restore domestic tran- 
quillity. This means cuts in the space and 
military programs, in agricultural aids, in 
public works. It means restoring the wage- 
price guideposts so as to combat cost-push 
inflation. And it means a tax increase, par- 
ticularly one accompanied by long overdue 
tax reforms. 

But those who call for achieving external 
balance by asking for tax increases of a size 
that would reduce our export prices by de- 
flating the economy into a depression miss 
the point. A domestic deflation is something 
that American business, labor, and agricul- 
ture cannot a t. Furthermore, a deflation 
would not work, since other countries would 
simply retaliate by imposing restrictions it 
controls on American exports. 

Similarly, an attempt by us to devalue the 
dollar unilaterally, would quickly bring com- 
petitive devaluations around the world, leav- 
ing the situation worse than it is now. 

Thus, we have no choice, in my judgment, 
but to re-examine our swollen and unbal- 
anced governmental accounts abroad and to 
bring them under control. 

For example, the annual foreign exchange 
cost of our 210,000 troops in Germany comes 
to $800 million. Yet all that the Administra- 
tion is doing about these costs is apparently 
to ask the Germans to lend us this sum, at 
5 percent interset, for 414 years. This proce- 
dure merely postpones the day when some- 
thing must be done about our foreign mili- 
tary costs. It piles ever higher the obliga- 
tions that must be met in the future. 

We should stop this exercise in futility and 
instead ask the surplus countries in NATO— 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, The Netherlands, 
for example—which want the U.S. to main- 
tain troops in Europe, to remit to the U.S. 
annually these foreign exchange costs. This 
would be a budgetary item for them of only 
one-fifth of our present $4 billion total cost 
of our troops in Europe. If we stop pussy- 
footing, European statesmen might be in- 
duced to make a serious review of the actual 
number of U.S. troops and dependents 
needed in Western Europe to maintain the 
credibility of the NATO posture. These states- 
men might well find, after such a review, 
that some of our troops might be redeployed 
to the U.S., with adequate air transportation 
back to Europe in an emergency. They 
should be aware that such redeployment is 
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the only alternative to an agreement on 
their part to cover the foreign exchange costs 
of our troops. 

Our present 61½ billion annual foreign 
exchange costs for South Vietnam should 
likewise be re-examined. South Vietnam's 
unwillingness to bear a fair share of the 
military burden, to tax its citizens, and to 
control corruption in its import program, 
adds militarily to our balance of payments 
costs in Southeast Asia. So does South Viet- 
nam's present “official” exchange rate of 118 
piastres to the dollar, as opposed to the un- 
Official rate of 165 prevailing elsewhere in 
Asia. Such an unrealistic exchange rate not 
only adds to our foreign exchange costs, but 
unfairly penalizes our U.S. servicemen in 
Vietnam by a concealed tax on their spend- 


Why, for instance, should South Vietnam's 
international reserves have been allowed to 
rise from $141 million on January 1, 1965, 
when the escalation started, to $334 million 
at the end of 1967? 

It is a delusion, and a dangerous one, for 
us to believe that just because we have 
both the strongest domestic economy and 
the mightiest military machine the world has 
ever known, we can disregard the balance of 
payments costs of our worldwide military 
activities. 

Assyria learned in the 6th century B.C. 
that a country can be the military ruler of 
the world, never lose a battle, and still vanish 
from the face of the earth because it allows 
its domestic economy to become infected by 
its swollen military ventures abroad. Britain 
since World War II has learned that overseas 
expenditures beyond its means can bring her 
to her knees at home. 

We must profit by history. Only by cut- 
ting down our military operations abroad, 
and particularly their balance of payments 
costs, can we restore a free system of trade, 
investment and tourism, 

But the problem of confidence will also 
require a progressive dethroning of gold in 
the international monetary system, as it has 
been dethroned internally in all the great 
nations of the world. This should preferably 
be done by an agreement to put the present 
$43 billion of gold, and the dollar and 
sterling balances now held in national for- 
eign exchange reserves—or as large a part of 
this as possible—into the IMF, which would 
issue drawing rights in exchange, Perhaps 
the new SDR’s could be broadened to encom- 
pass such a consolidation agreement. 

Such a multilateral dethroning of gold 
would be far and away the best solution to 
the problem of confidence, 

But if the world’s money masters are not 
equal to the challenge, we are not without 
means of protecting ourselves unilaterally. 
If foreign monetary authorities, with their 
$15 billion holdings, should start a 
run on our remaining $10 billion of gold, 
we should unhesitatingly—as we can under 
the IMF Articles—suspend the convertibility 
of the dollar into gold. We have a moral com- 
mitment to the foreign central banks, many 
of them friendly and cooperative, who have 
accumulated the $15 billion in reliance on 
our promise that the dollar is “as good as 
gold”. Accordingly, we could ask them to 
state promptly how much of their dollar 
holdings they wish converted into gold. In 
all likelihood, because the effective de- 
throning of gold would have occurred, their 
demands would be modest, on the order of 
$2-3 billion, and we could meet them. To the 
extent that their demands seem immodest— 
both in terms of our remaining gold and in 
terms of the resulting fracturing of world 
liquidity at a time when SDR’s are not yet 
available to replace gold—we could meet our 
moral commitment by giving them securities 
with a guarantee against losses due to any 
possible devaluation of the dollar. 

We could then support the dollar, as all 
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other countries support their currencies, by 
foreign ex operations, obtaining 
needed foreign currencies with part of our 
remaining gold and with our regular IMF 
drawing rights. These currencies should be 
obtained from the IMF, which in turn can 
obtain them from their issuing countries. If 
an issuing country’s currency is declared 
“scarce” by the IMF, other countries may 
legally discriminate against that country’s 
trade until it makes its currency less 
“scarce.” 

In all likelihood, the present exchange rate 
of the dollar could be maintained. But if 
other countries felt that the dollar was over- 
valued—and it certainly is not over-valued 
now—we could discuss with them either an 
orderly devaluation of the dollar, or progress- 
ing to a system of floating exchange rates. 
But I doubt that any foreign country would 
be anxious to see the dollar devalued, be- 
cause of the competitive advantage it would 
assuredly give us. 

Above all, we must greatly strengthen the 
existing vehicles of international coopera- 
tion. The cooperation that does take place 
is at a very low level. Monetary technicians 
haggle at the IMF. Trade experts conduct 
their negotiations below the surface at the 
Geneva meetings of GATT—the General 
Agreement on Tariff and Trade. Domestic 
economics and international payments and 
developmental aid are the concern of the 
Organization for the Economic Cooperation 
and Development—that hopeful association 
of the 20 leading nations of the free world 
founded in 1960. Unfortunately, the OECD 
has lacked the will and the stature to ac- 
complish real steps forward in international 
economic cooperation. It suffers because 
heads of state take little interest in it; be- 
cause it lacks a sounding board for great 
ideas; because the legislators of its 20 con- 
stituent nations are excluded from active 
participation in it. 

Twenty years ago the United States 
launched the Marshall Plan. The key was in- 
ternational cooperation in the great crisis 
of the day—the repair of war-torn Europe. 
It was a huge success, inspiring a whole 
decade of international cooperative efforts, 
many of which survive to the benefit of Eu- 
Tope and the world. 

What better way to celebrate the 20th an- 
niversary of the start of the Marshall Plan 
than for the heads of state, led by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to convene an 
international conference designed to launch 
a new era of cooperation in world trade, 
multilateral aid, a sane international mone- 
tary system, and full employment, without 
inflation in every country? 

Such a conference should use the OECD 
machinery, and in the process upgrade it 
strikingly—by having heads of state sit at 
the OECD from time to time; by setting up 
a commission of wise men to bounce new 
ideas for international cooperation off the 
craniums of the heads of state; and install- 
ing a consultative assembly of the legisla- 
tors of the 20 nations to advise it and to 
carry the message back to their home Con- 
gresses and Parliaments. 

Thus we would break out of the petty bat- 
tlefields of the technicians and forge a new 
spirit of international cooperation. If we do, 
we may find that the last third of the 20th 
8 can be a great time in which to have 

ved. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long, Mr. President? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 
Mr, SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 92d day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Don’t Penalize New York 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, efforts to 
control water pollution have been pro- 
ceeding well in New York State and par- 
ticularly in my home city of Buffalo, 
but our people are disturbed by the pos- 
sibility of a change in the Federal rules 
in the middle of the game. 

Governor Rockefeller properly has al- 
ready brought this to the attention of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Air and 
Water Pollution in hearings on the pro- 
posed Water Quality Improvement Act 
of 1968. 

The Federal budgetary problems war- 
rant a careful look at all expenditures, 
but it is essential that in corrective ac- 
tion we do not compound at the same 
time the budgetary woes of other levels 
of government. 

New York State has taken advantage 
of the current Federal policy to permit 
reimbursement for State advance plan- 
ning of water pollution control pro- 
grams. 

A proposal now before the Congress, 
however, would terminate the prefinanc- 
ing provision and thus seriously jeopard- 
ize the long-range programs of States 
like New York which are moving aggres- 
sively to deal with the water pollution 
problem. 

Our State also is concerned about the 
broad sweep of a proposed change in the 
Internal Revenue Code which would 
deny Federal tax exemption for interest 
in industrial development bonds issued 
by States and their political subdivisions. 

The changes in the code are aimed at 
abuses and such tightening of the regula- 
tions is properly in order. But in so 
doing, it is equally essential that the 
revisions are not so sweeping as to apply 
to obligations that deeply affect the 
public interest. 

The current concern of New Yorkers 
is pointed up well in an April 16 edi- 
torial in Buffalo, N.Y., Evening News, 
as follows: 


Don’? PENALIZE NEw YORK 


If Congress were deliberately plotting to 
work distressing hardships on this state and 
its cities, it couldn’t wreak more havoc than 
that already threatened by meat-ax slashes 
in the poverty program, in medicaid, aid-to- 
dependent children, manpower training, 
youth opportunity and urban renewal pro- 
grams. 

These cutbacks gravely complicate budget 
problems for the state and the big cities— 
to say nothing of the incomprehensibly 
shortsighted starving of the federal anti- 
poverty program for funds at the very time 
such efforts are most needed in city slums. 

To these cutbacks must be added the 
threat of still another that has prompted 
Gov. Rockefeller to voice alarm. He is deeply 
concerned, and rightly so, by an administra- 
tion proposal that would kill the present 
federal policy of reimbursement for state 
advance financing of water pollution con- 
trol programs. 

Testifying before a Senate subcommittee, 
the governor warned that a reversal of fed- 
eral reimbursement would throw New York's 
$2 billion pure waters program completely 
off schedule. The cost of the state and com- 
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munities would “go out of sight” and jeop- 
ardize New York’s pioneering program. 

The penalty imposed on New York would 
be especially harsh, because the federal aid 
limits for any one state would not begin to 
match the federal sharing anticipated when 
the state undertook its pure waters 
The state's construction costs for water treat- 
ment plants are expected to peak in the next 
year or two, well before federal appropria- 
tions reach full momentum. 

The problem of water contamination, as 
President Johnson said in last month’s con- 
servation message, is “pressing and the back- 
log of needed plants is great.” New York did 
not await federal initiative to undertake a 
massive construction program. Neither did 
it wait in the Dewey era to build the Thru- 
way in advance of the federal interstate 
highway program—an initiative for which it 
never has received just reimbursement. 

Our congressional delegations should make 
sure that bit of history isn’t repeated now, 
with a shortchanging of a state that moved 
ahead on a businesslike program in full con- 
fidence that Uncle Sam would act in good 
faith. 


National Secretaries Week 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, the 17th an- 
nual observance of Secretaries Week, 
sponsored by the National Secretaries 
Association, International, will be 
April 21-27, 1968, with Wednesday, April 
24, highlighted as Secretaries Day. In the 
April issue of the Secretary, the official 
monthly magazine of NSA, several fa- 
mous people were queried to get their 
honest opinions of secretaries for this 
occasion. 

From the White House, Mrs, Lyndon 
B. Johnson’s statement reflects empathy 
for the secretarial profession. The First 
Lady wrote: 

Although I have never been a practicing 
secretary, the shorthand course that I took in 
college always has been helpful to me. Typing 
and shorthand are useful tools for anyone, 
and knowing how valuable they can be, I 
have urged my daughters to perfect these 
skills, 

When I first met my husband, he was serv- 
ing as secretary to a Congressman. Later 
when he was a member of Congress and serv- 
ing in the Pacific during World War II, the 
responsibility for running his office fell to me. 
I learned to appreciate the good, thoughtful 
letter and the value of a dedicated and tal- 
ented staff. Over the years, we have been for- 
tunate in having secretaries of great ability 
and imagination. How appropriate that we 
set aside Secretaries Week to honor the re- 
sourceful and energetic members of this pro- 
fession. I salute these young women on their 
vital contribution to business and govern- 
ment. 


As essential as is the woman who 
stands behind every great man, so is the 
secretary who assists the effective execu- 
tive. It is folly to believe that any Mem- 
ber of Congress could serve the constit- 
uents at home without the efficient 
service of a secretary who maintains the 
organization which ultimately results in 
achievement. I tip my hat in praise and 
recognition of this service, and I salute 
the members of this loyal corps on Secre- 
taries Day. 


April 23, 1968 
Colorado River Bill Deserves Support 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


or UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the Colorado River is sometimes referred 
to as the “last waterhole” by residents 
of the arid West through whose States 
this rather fabled river courses. Maxi- 
mum development of the waters of the 
Colorado is essential to future growth of 
my State of Utah, as well as that of the 
other six States in the Colorado River 
Basin. Considerable development on the 
river has already taken place or is under- 
way. There are now plans for eyen fur- 
ther reclamation activity on the Colorado 
in the form of the central Arizona proj- 
ect bill which was recently approved by 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee and is now pending before the 
Committee on Rules. Yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Post carried an informative edi- 
torial on the central Arizona project bill, 
which I refer to my colleagues for their 
consideration: 

COLORADO RIVER CONSENSUS 


After many years of controversy, Congress 
appears at last to have a Colorado River bill 
that can be, and should be passed. The major 
obstacle to passage of the bill two years ago 
was the authorization of two huge dams on 
the river. Both these projects have been com- 
pletely eliminated. Indeed, the bill has now 
become a guarantee against such encroach- 
ments on the scenic Colorado. In addition to 
forbidding Bureau of Reclamation dams, it 
would prevent licensing of private dams by 
the Federal Power Commission. 

Some question remains as to the proposed 
Hooker Dam on the Gila River near the Ari- 
zona-New Mexico border, which would back 
water into the Gila Wilderness and primitive 
areas. Storage of water in this region appears 
to be essential to catch the limited run-off 
for use by Silver City and Tyrone, but the 
House Interior Committee in its bill calls for 
a new study to determine whether a suitable 
site farther away from the Wilderness area 
can be found, 

Doubtless there will be some controversy 
over the assumption by Congress of the obli- 
gation to provide additional water in the 
Colorado Basin to supply the 1.5 million acre- 
feet per year that must be delivered to Mex- 
ico. In 1944 the United States agreed by 
treaty to guarantee this water to Mexico after 
the states in the basin had divided the water 
of the Colorado among themselves. There is 
not enough water in the river to supply the 
claims of both Mexico and the seven Colorado 
basin states, and augmentation of the supply, 
which is known to be feasible, appears to be 
the only method of satisfying the demands 
without interminable controversy. Without 
this provision, there appears to be no hope 
of reconciling the differences between Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. 

Of course the heart of the bill is the Cen- 
tral Arizona Project for lifting Colorado 
water over the mountains and delivering it 
into the Phoenix and Tucson areas. This is 
the only means by which thirsty Arizona can 
obtain the water to which it is entitled and 
which it so desperately needs. Some projects 
for Colorado and Utah are also included, and 
the total cost would amount to about $1.3 
billion, It would be spread out over approxi- 
mately a decade. 

The House Committee has also directed the 
Secretary of the Interior to investigate means 
of augmenting the water in the Colorado 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


under principles to be established by the 
proposed Water Resources Council. The bill 
passed by the Senate would simply make this 
problem a part of the national water survey. 
Wherever the assignment may go, it is a prob- 
lem that must be faced because of the criti- 
cal water shortages in the Southwest. It 
would be extremely shortsighted for any 
group to protest against th- necessary studies 
being made. Full information is imperative 
as a basis for future policy-making. 

We think the House Committee has re- 
shaped this legislation with due regard for 
the national interest and that it should now 
be passed. 


A New Postmaster General 
HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, few orga- 
nizations in the Nation are as knowledge- 
able about postal affairs as the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association. The Wash- 
ington Newsletter of the DMAA poses 
some pertinent questions and offers some 
interesting observations on the change 
of command soon to take place in the 
Post Office Department. With permission, 
I am inserting in the Recorp the DMAA 
article on Postmaster General O’Brien’s 
resignation and the appointment of W. 
Marvin Watson to replace him: 


POSTAL POLITICAL KALEIDOSCOPE CHANGES AS 
W. Marvin WATSON REPLACES O'BRIEN AS 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 


By quickly naming a fellow Texan and 
close White House aide—William Marvin 
Watson—to succeed Larry O’Brien as his 
Postmaster General, Pres. Johnson swiftly 
scotched speculation over the biennial game 
here in the Capital: Who's gonna be the 
next PMG?” As expected, of course, the sud- 
den appointment raised myriad other ques- 
tions, such as... which of the present 
top staff at POD Hq. will turn in their 
change-of-address notice . . . does the com- 
ing change of command seriously impair the 
possibility of favorable passage of the Kappel 
Report on Postal Organization due to be is- 
sued imminently ... how long will Watson 
remain as PMG .. . what is he really being 
brought over to the POD from the White 
House for... etc.... etc.? 

Having closely watched enough PMGs, it’s 
safe to say in these turbulent times it’s no 
easier to predict who will occupy the post 
than it is to figure out what will be the 
strong points of the occupant. With a com- 
bination of a strong power base from the 
White House (albeit lame duck), plus a Mas- 
ter’s in economics and more business back- 
ground than his predecessor, there’s a good 
chance that the new PMG can lead the Dept. 
to continued accomplishments. In any case, 
he has some mighty giant shoes to fill! 

For, in the 29 months he’s been PMG, 
Larry O’Brien has done an unbelievable job 
in providing leadership and renewed impetus 
to drag the POD into the 20th Century. And 
we offer this evaluation knowing his legion 
of lobbyists were able to jam thru a record 
rate hike against bulk third class, which 
surely did our industry no good, 

Only time will prove how good PMG Wat- 
son will be. How long he'll remain on the job 
is also problematical. It could be 9 months 
. .. Or 90, so unpredictable are the political 
winds these months. 

PMG-designate Watson, who will be 44 
on June 6, has long been active in Texas 
political circles. Watson first emerged on the 
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national scene to manage the '64 Presidential 
Convention; he joined the White House staff 
in Feb. 65 where he and O'Brien worked 
closely until O’Brien became PMG in Nov. 
65. 

In the more than 3 years in the pressure 
cooker that is the White House, PMG-desig- 
nate Watson came to occupy an ever-closer 
relationship with the President (first to see 
him on awaking, last at night with instruc- 
tions, etc.). This rapport with eyen a lame- 
duck power structure could be Watson’s most 
valuable asset if he’s able to attune himself 
to the doubly demanding role of getting the 
mail delivered with the President’s political 
wishes. 

After getting a Master's from Baylor, Wat- 
son was manager of the Daingerfield (Tex., of 
course) Chamber of Commerce for 3 years, 
and was exec-asst. to the Pres. of Lone Star 
Steel Co. for 9. Since coming to Washington 
he’s worked hard to overcome an anti-labor 
label hung on him in those days. He's mar- 
ried and has 3 children, 

Once he's sworn in, as it has with all re- 
cent PMGs, DMAA hopes to meet with PMG 
Watson and his top staff. 


“Black Thursday, April 4, 1968” 
HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. BUTTON, Mr. Speaker, Prof. 
Arthur Collins of the English depart- 
ment at the State University of New 
York at Albany and a constituent of 
mine, has written a poem called “Black 
Thursday, April 4, 1968.” Professor Col- 
lins is hopeful as are many Americans 
that the national tragedy of losing Dr. 
Martin Luther King will in some way 
open the hearts of all our citizens and 
their elected representatives. 

Now that Dr. King lies dead there must 
come the overwhelming realization that 
there was none other of his stature, that 
here was a man committed to a Gan- 
dhian principle of nonviolent, passive re- 
sistance who again and again demon- 
strated that social changes could be 
brought about through peaceful means. 

As Professor Collins discerns, it must 
be our resolve to go forward with a great- 
er sense of urgency to make a reality of 
Dr. King’s dream of racial equality and 
social justice. I believe Members of Con- 
gress and other readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record will find Professor Col- 
lin’s poem of interest, which was read 
during a memorial vigil at the State 
University of New York at Albany on 
Friday, April 5. 

The text of the poem follows: 

BLACK THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1968 
(By Arthur Collins, professor of English, 

State University of New York at Albany) 
Today, America, black is best, 

All in black your hopes are dressed. 
White lies, black deeds, must be confessed 
When Martin King is laid to rest. 


In hope and faith, in summer’s heat, 
He dreamed his dream at Lincoln’s feet: 
“I have a dream”—the phrases beat 
Upon the air. Today, defeat. 


White fear has spoken hate so black 
Black hope no longer answers back. 

Black fear on white tongues cries the lack 
Of any hope unless white hearts crack, 
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White hearts may crack as black looks 
ten; 


Until they crack, no hope can lighten 

The black burden. Flaming crosses cannot 
brighten 

The dark where the bones of a black King 
whiten, 


Today, America, black is best. 

In mournful black your hopes are dressed. 
White deeds, black needs must be redressed 
If Martin King shall ever rest. 


Our Economic Situation 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
feel some of the more eloquent descrip- 
tions of our economic situation are not 
made on the floor of the House, but are 
made in letters which I receive from con- 
stituents and businessmen. One of these 
from a leader of an important Ohio in- 
dustry should be of interest to my col- 
leagues: 

The recent devaluation of the pound em- 
phasizing the decline of Britain as a world 
power seems to have had but a fleeting effect 
on the world economy and that of the United 
States, but I surmise that it is merely a fore- 
runner of economic collapse of governments 
and peoples. 

As Sir Thomas More described it centuries 
ago, Utopia is an ideal place having a per- 
fect political and social system. Man will ever 
seek Utopia but never find it. Man must first 
achieve and maintain a sound economy be- 
fore he can accomplish a perfect political 
and social system. 

Abdication of adherence to basic economics 
by leadership, be it in government, capital 
or labor, spells doom for all. Man must create 
real wealth if he expects to enhance his wel- 
fare. Only to the extent that man contrib- 
utes by the sweat of his brow and raises pro- 
ductivity per man hour can he expect real 
benefit from the fruits of his labor. 

It bodes no good for the general welfare 
when the President of the United States 
practices fiscal irresponsibility and dis- 
regards the relationship of governmental ex- 
penditures to revenues. There may be room 
for a policy that attempts to smooth out the 
peaks and valleys of the economy but there 
is no valid argument in support of continual 
deficits. 

The tax structure of a nation should be 
designed to produce revenues to meet the 
basic needs of people best provided by gov- 
ernment, The tax structure should never be 
altered to serve the social planners at the 
expense of the private sector only from whom 
economic growth will come. 

The fires of inflation have been fed by the 
airline and rail wage settlements. The cur- 
rent round of wage settlements in the auto- 
motive industry adds more fuel to the fire. If 
ever failure must be admitted by we the 
people of the United States it is in the field 
of teaching basic economics. The working 
man who believes that across-the-board wage 
increases bring a gain and that inflation is 
good typifies the ignorance of the American 
public. The belief that big corporations 
absorb taxes rather than pass them along to 
the consumer through higher prices is falla- 
cious in a free capitalistic competitive society. 

How can the American public be educated 
in basic truths of economics and learn that 
U.S. industries compete in world markets and 
that there is such a thing as pricing a product 
out of the market? The American Economic 
Foundation is attempting to do just this 
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through its publication. Undoubtedly you 
are familiar with “The 10 Pillars of Economic 
Wisdom.” Every child and every adult should 
learn and understand them for our economic 
strength rests upon these pillars. 

I subscribe to a reduction in federal govern- 
mental expenditures and an increase in taxes 
to meet the basic needs best provided by 
government. I do not believe in the inter- 
vention by the United States in Viet Nam. 
I do not believe that you can fight an idea 
or an ideology with guns; an idea or ideology 
can be fought only with a superior idea or 
ideology. Our system of government and our 
capitalistic society will be superior only so 
long as it is strong economically. 

The time for blue ribbon committees and 
commissions has passed. A United States 
strong economy can be achieved and main- 
tained only by an educated, intelligent, 
responsible people and its responsible leaders. 

Following are “The 10 Pillars of Economic 
Wisdom:” 


“THE 10 PILLARS OF ECONOMIC WISDOM 


“I. Nothing in our material world can 
come from nowhere or go nowhere, nor can 
it be free: everything in our economic life 
has a source, a destination, and a cost that 
must be paid. 

“II. Government is never a source of goods. 
Everything produced is produced by the 
people, and everything that government 
gives to the people, it must first take from 
the people. 

„III. The only valuable money that gov- 
ernment has to spend is that money taxed 
or borrowed out of the people’s earnings. 
When government decides to spend more 
than it has it has thus received, that extra 
unearned money is created out of thin air, 
through the banks, and when spent, takes 
on value only by reducing the value of all 
money, savings and insurance, 

“IV. In our modern exchange economy, all 
payroll and employment come from custom- 
ers, and the only worthwhile job security 
is customer security; if there are no cus- 
tomers, there can be no payroll and no jobs. 

V. Customer security can be achieved by 
the worker only when he cooperates with 
management in doing the things that win 
and hold customers. Job security, therefore, 
is a partnership problem than can be solved 
only in a spirit of understanding and coop- 
eration. 

“VI. Because wages are the principal cost 
of everything, widespread wage increases, 
without corresponding increases in produc- 
tion, simply increase the cost of everybody's 
living. 

VII. The greatest good for the greatest 
number means, in its material sense, the 
greatest goods for the greatest number 
which, in turn, means the greatest produc- 
tivity per worker. 

“VIII. All productivity is based on three 
factors: 1) natural resources, whose form, 
place and condition are changed by the ex- 
penditure of 2) human energy (both muscu- 
lar and mental), with the aid of 3) tools. 

“IX. Tools are the only one of these three 
factors that man can increase without limit, 
and tools come into being in a free society 
only when there is a reward for the tem- 
porary self-denial that people must practice 
in order to channel part of their earnings 
away from purchases that produce immedi- 
ate comfort and pleasure, and into new tools 
of production. Proper payment for the use 
of tools is essential to their creation. 

“X. The productivity of tools—that is, the 
efficiency of the human energy applied in 
connection with their use—has always been 
highest in a competitive society in which the 
economic decisions are made by millions of 
progress-seeking individuals, rather than in 
a state-planned society in which those de- 
cisions are made by a handful of all-power- 
ful people, regardless of how well-meaning, 
unselfish, sincere and intelligent those 
people may be.” 


April 23, 1968 
A Eulogy 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, Rabbi 
Nathan Taragin of the Jewish Center of 
Highbridge in the Bronx recently de- 
livered a stirring eulogy to the late Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. This was given 
on the day of prayer proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

For the benefit of our colleagues and 
other readers of the Recor, I insert the 
eulogy at this point: 


Rev. Dr. MARTIN KING, JR.: His INVINCI- 
BLE SPIRIT OF MOSES AND KINO DAVID 


(Eulogy delivered by Rabbi Nathan Tara- 
gin, spiritual leader of the Jewish Center of 
Highbridge and chaplain, Bronx-Lebanon 
Hospital Center and Morrisania City Hos- 
pital, Bronx, N.Y., at a special memorial 
service for the late Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., held at the Bronx-Lebanon Hos- 
pital Center, Concourse Division, April 9, 
1968) 

On this National and World Day of Mourn- 
ing and Prayer, we have assembled here to 
pay tribute, honor and respect to a great 
American Liberator, Emancipator and Free- 
dom Lover, in the personality of the late Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., whose young and 
fruitful life was sacrificed upon the Altar of 
Freedom, Justice and Righteousness. Our 
Nation and the Free World is at standstill to- 
day, as he is being laid to his eternal rest in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Every peace-loving heart is 
weeping and clothed in a mantel of mourn- 
ing in this Great American Tragedy. A great 
shining star which illuminated the Ameri- 
can and the world horizon with peace, kind- 
ness, non-violence and brotherhood, was sud- 
denly dimmed. Even the chanting heavenly 
angels are shedding tears for the great ir- 
reparable tragic loss of mankind. 

We have all gathered here to comply with 
the Fifth Biblical Commandment and its 
Rabbinic interpretation, which commands us 
to revere, honor and respect all great crea- 
tions of God. For Dr, King possessed a great 
humanitarian spirit and generous heart 
which vibrated and pulsated with sympa- 
thetic understanding and compassion for all 
oppressed children of God. In 1966 during the 
nation's wide protests against the tyranny of 
Communist Russia, for denying Freedom of 
Religion, Freedom of Press and Freedom of 
Assembly to its three million Jews, Dr. King’s 
recorded telephone address was broadcasted 
throughout the United States. He pleaded 
with the Russian Government for the fair 
and equal treatment of its Jewish citizens. 
The American Jewish Community only yes- 
terday honored his memory by planting 1000 
trees in his blessed and sainted name, in the 
President John F. Kennedy Memorial Park, 
in Jerusalem. 

Dr. King will remain immortal in the an- 
nals of American and World History. His 
memory will remain indelible together with 
the great World and American martyrs: Hin- 
du Mahatma Ghandi, Abraham Lincoln and 
John F. Kennedy. 

Dr. King was the new Moses of our genera- 
tion. Like Moses, the greatest prophet of 
Israel, who liberated the children of Israel 
from Egyptian slavery and servitude in the 
days of Exodus, Dr. King too, was the great 
Liberator of his people. Like Lincoln he was 
the great Emancipator and personified the 
yearning for freedom and equality for all 
children of God. Dr, King also possessed the 
spirit of King David. Those of us who were 
privileged to ascend upon Mt. Zion in the 
Holy City of Jerusalem and pray at the Tomb 
of King David, were inspired by the Hebraic 
inscription “King David Liveth Forever!” Rev. 
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Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., will also live 
forever in the hearts and minds of mankind. 
His noble deeds of non-violence will forever 
be remembered by all citizens of the world. 

We the living must emulate his righteous- 
ness and nobility of character by following 
in his foot-steps of non-violence, coopera- 
tion, peace and justice for all. We can best 
honor his memory by advancing Civil Rights 
Legislation, Open Housing Programs, Neigh- 
borhood Improvements, Equal Opportunity in 
Employment and by helping the needy and 
the poor by increasing the Anti-Poverty Pro- 
grams. The words of the Prophet Malachi, in 
Chapter 2, verse 10, must once again ring 
into our ears and penetrate the inner re- 
cesses of our heart: 

“Have we not all one Father? Had not one 
God created us? Why do we deal treacherously 
every man his brother Profaning the 
covenant of our Father?” 

Let us all on this sacred Day of Prayer and 
Lamentations, rededicate ourselves to a 
brighter future, to a glorious tomorrow, by 
resolving to labor in unison for all children 
of God and for peace in Vietnam and in the 
Middle East and for a world of Utopia and 
Tranquillity. Let the sacred words of the 
Psalmist, King David (Psalms 133, 1.), once 
again be the motto of our Nation and the 
World: 

“Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in Unity.” 
Amen, 


Moonstruck Americans 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Journal 
of Commerce, in its lead editorial of 
April 18, 1968, calls attention to the 
strange mental processes of certain U.S. 
Government officials who would expand 
trade with the Communist dictatorship 
of Russia while restricting or denying 
trade with certain countries of South 
Africa. 

It is a clear demonstration of the moral 
decadence and hypocrisy that has made 
a shambles of U.S. international rela- 
tions, but let the editorial tell the story: 

THE Moonstruck LAND 

Are American attitudes toward trade with 
the East, with South Africa or other nations 
whose internal policies are considered dis- 
tasteful, the result of a guilt complex and of 
fear of political contamination? 

George W. Ball, who was for six years 
undersecretary of state in the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations, thinks so. He feels 
the whole matter is a case for a Freudian 
psychologist. 

In an unusually brilliant and perceptive 
book just published by Atlantic-Little Brown 
(The Discipline of Power), he says “this 
moralizing about trade is unique in the 
world. The Europeans do not suffer from any 
such aberration, and I personally have always 
been at a loss to explain our own attitude. No 
other country in the world seems so moon- 
struck.” 

It is true that Washington has lowered 
some of the bars to commerce with the Soviet 
Union and the smaller nations of Eastern 
Europe and would certainly go further in 
this direction were it not for Congressional 
opposition. The Johnson Administration has 
tried to “build a bridge”, as its effort was 
described, and among liberals there is con- 
siderable support for another effort. 

The idea is not wholly altruistic. First off, 
American East-West trade curbs do not have 
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much support in Europe or Japan. Second, 
there is a growing conviction that the more 
windows that are opened to the East the 
more air will get in where it is needed. It may 
not amount to much at first, but ultimately 
it could lead to a significant era of change. 

But, of course, it is not only the East. We 
still blacklist foreign vessels visiting Cuba, 
which is considered beyond the pale. We 
rule other large areas of the world out of 
trade bounds. And we still carry out curious 
policies toward South Africa and Rhodesia. 

Actually, the extent to which Washington 
has curbed commerce with the southern tier 
of Africa doesn’t amount to much, especially 
as regards South Africa itself. We won't sell 
Pretoria weapons. We won't give to a sale in 
South Africa the benefit of any Export-Im- 
port Bank loans. And, of course, we rise con- 
stantly in various forums of the UN in sup- 
port of stentorian black African resolutions 
in condemnation of South Africa. 

Pretoria is well able to get its weapons 
elsewhere. The stoppage of Export-Import 
Bank loans penalizes not the South Africans, 
but American exporters who might have 
drummed up some business in that country. 
And the UN resolutions never seem, despite 
the clamor behind them, to do anything but 
let off a little silly steam. 

Now what is the position of the American 
liberals as regards all of this? Their posi- 
tion is quite simple. They want to “open the 
windows” to Eastern Europe to let in air, 
the theory being that to adopt the opposite 
course would be to stimulate a “dig in” 
atmosphere and possibly force the whole 
Communist world back into Stalinism. 

But the very people who believe in open- 
ing the windows into Eastern Europe reverse 
themselves where South Africa is concerned. 
In their reasoning, what is sauce for the 
goose is poison for the gander. They have 
no interest in the “dig-in” theory. They 
want the windows to South Africa’s southern 
tier not only shut but bolted. Why? 

The reasons given (most of them from 
hygenic groves of academic learning) are 
among the most specious we have ever had 
the misfortune to have to read. Why, to put 
it simply, it’s a matter of racism. The white 
South Africans are racists. We have in this 
country a horrendous race problem. We haye 
our own way of solving it. Our answer is a 
multiracist society. Therefore that’s the an- 
swer for South Africa. The only answer. Ours. 

The Russians are just as hypocritical. They 
adhere gleefully to every Asian-African UN 
resolution condemning South Africa’s in- 
ternal policies. Yet they successfully quashed 
a UN resolution condemning the institution 
of slavery because, they argued, it would 
amount to an unwarranted interference in 
the internal affairs of Saudi Arabia. Inter- 
national politics do, indeed, turn up some 
strange bedfellows, 

If, of course, the Soviets want to argue 
that South Africa’s racial policies are not 
an internal affair because they also involve 
the League of Nations mandated area of 
Southwest Africa, let them answer this ques- 
tion: What mandate, either under the League 
of Nations or the UN, ever gave them abso- 
lute powers over Lithuania, Latyla, Estonia, 
Karelia, Bessarabia, Ruthenia, Eastern Po- 
land or any of the other areas they strangled 
by naked conquest? And one other ques- 
tion: How much weight would the Asian- 
African Bloc give today to protests from the 
oppressed in all those areas as to their treat- 
ment by the USSR? The answer is all too 
plain. None, 

The sad fact facing the United States is 
that neither its trade curbs against the East- 
ern Bloc nor against South Africa have been 
effective. They have created much vexation, 
to be sure, but their only victims have been 
American exporters. The sad fact facing the 
academic moralists in this country is that 
their own arguments don’t hold even enough 
water to deceive their freshman students. 
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As Mr. Ball says, our relations with South 
Africa have less to do with its own policies 
than with “our own sense of guilt at home, 
our desire not to affront civil rights senti- 
ment and our interest in securing the appro- 
bation of the nations of Black Africa 
This, we would say in terms of national pol- 
icy, is pretty small potatoes, not to say the 
epitome of foolishness. 


M. L. King: Saint or Sinner? 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of the dream world attempts to 
drown out truth and reason by the 
barons of managed thought, I feel it re- 
mains our duty as free men to use this 
House as an arena of free speech to 
remind our people that even a “saint 
to some” can have a cruel and disloyal 
history. 

King is dead, but some prefer to con- 
tinue exploitation of a managed image 
but those who are interested in the facts 
in the search for truth are entitled to a 
full disclosure. 

Probably no newsman in America has 
sought to refresh the minds of free men 
on “The Truth About M. L. K.” like Wil- 
liam Loeb, president of the Manchester 
Union Leader, of Manchester, N.H. 

The leadership in the search for truth 
calls for courage and dedication, and I 
include the recent series of editorials 
by Mr. Loeb following my comments for 
all inquisitive minds to study: 

Tue TRUTH ABOUT Dr. KING 

We are about to break a promise we made 
to ourselves at the time of Martin Luther 
King’s assassination in Memphis. We had de- 
termined not to speak ill of the dead, to allow 
the evil that Dr. King did to be interred 
with his bones. 

Now, regrettably, we find that we can no 
longer remain silent. For Dr. King’s idolators, 
however innocent their motivation, seem to 
want to make of the civil rights leader in 
death what he never was in life. Therefore, 
while declining to succumb to vindictiveness, 
and with full understanding of the feelings 
of those who believed in Dr. King’s “mission,” 
we feel constrained to set forth a few perti- 
nent facts before the truth is forever buried 
by deceit and maudlin sentimentality. 

Therefore, let the record show. That while 
Dr. King spoke of “civil disobedience” and 
“attention-getting activities,” his words 
created that restlessness and dissatisfaction 
that overt demagogues used to stir negroes 
to rioting, looting and bloodshed. 

That the sincerity of his call for freedom 
for all men must be measured by his lack 
of concern for the freedom of non-Commu- 
nist South Vietnamese, non-Communist Con- 
golese who were slaughtered by the Gbenye 
movement, non-Communist Cubans, non- 
Communist Tibetans, and the non-Commu- 
nist crew of the USS Pueblo. 

That this attitude of indifference—if not 
open hostility—to the cause of anti-commu- 
nism, was matched by his association with 
identified Communists, such as his former 
aide Jack O'Dell, and by his recent participa- 
tion in the 100th anniversary rally for the 
negro Communist, W. E. B. DuBois, at which 
King was quoted as saying: “Our irrational 
obsession with anti-communism has led us 
into many quagmires. Dr. DuBois will be with 
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us when we go to W n to demand our 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 

That he ignored the protests of other negro 
civil rights leaders, such as Roy Wilkens and 
Whitney Young, and insisted on tying the 
civil rights movement to the cause of the 
Viet Cong in South Vietnam. That he per- 
mitted one of his associates, Rev. James 
Bevel, to help organize the peacenik demon- 
strations in New York’s Central Park and 
in the UN Plaza where King spoke and Amer- 
ican flags were burned. That he allowed Mrs. 
King to accompany a delegation of women 
to Hanoi. 

That he lent his name to the “Vietnam 
Summer” protest demonstrations, causing Dr. 
Alfred Jarrette, author of “The Negro in 
Politics” and educational advisor to Harlem 
Youth Activities Unlimited (Haryou), to state 
in May of 1967 that King “has been used as a 
tool of the Communist Party in several in- 
stances.” 

That his cavalier attitude toward the law 
and rights was manifest in his 
march into Chicago where he took over one 
landlord’s property and used it for rent col- 
lection without the owner's permission. 

That he openly admitted in an interview 
in the New York Times of Feb. 6, 1965, that 
his doctrine of non-violence was designed to 
“bring to the surface” the violence of white 
America. 

That King’s so-called “poor people’s march” 
on Washington, now postponed until next 
month, was a pure and simple blackmail 
threat: If Congress does not agree to a $10 
billion spending program, including a “guar- 
anteed annual income” for all people, even 
those without jobs, he, Dr. King, would not 
be responsible for the consequences: 

“If nothing is done, I think the riots this 
summer will be worse than last summer. Talk 
of guerrilla warfare can increase and even 
become a reality.” 

That, in preparation for the march on 
Washington, he met in secret conferences 
with “black power” militants, including 
Stokely Carmichael, Castro’s front man, who 
issued a statement that the time has come 
to disrupt American cities “to help our Viet 
Cong comrades-in-arms.” 

That Dr. King linked the march to the 
“get-out-of-Vietnam” theme by collaborating 
with SANE and Students for a Democratic 
Society. 

That many of his “predictions” seemed to 
condone—and were followed by—violence: 
“I'm sorry to have to say this, but the intol- 
erable conditions which brought about racial 
violence last summer (1966) still exist.” 
(Washington Star, April 17, 1967) . 

That in early 1967 he vilified his country as 
“the greatest purveyor of violence in the 
world today.” 

That the so-called advocate of “peace” 
backed a resolution calling on the UN to use 
military force against Rhodesia. 

That in early 1967 many people had con- 
cluded “that Dr. King has perhaps come to 
the distasteful decision that while non- 
violence is worth espousing, it cannot achieve 
what violence can and, in certain circum- 
stances, may be condoned.” (Editorial, Lew- 
iston, Me. Evening Journal). 

That King bitterly attacked the United 
States in early 1967 in an incredible speech 
in which he compared U.S. military methods 
to those of the Nazis testing new methods 
and new drugs in the concentration camps 
of Europe, causing Jewish War Veterans Na- 
tional Commander Malcolm Tarlov to chide 
him for “an ignorance of the facts, pandering 
to Ho Chi Minh, and an insult to the intelli- 
gence of all Americans.” 

That, on the eve of the Communist-pro- 
moted “Vietnam Week” movement, King 
charged in a vicious address, by the 
Clergy and Laymen Concerned About Viet- 
nam, that American GI’s in Vietnam were 
killing innocent civilians, “mostly children,” 
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degrading children as they beg for food, rap- 
ing young girls, and turning their mothers 
into prostitutes. 

That Dr. King, who spoke of “equal rights,” 
was willing to accept favored status for asso- 
ciates in April 1966 when the Justice De- 
partment hushed up a stolen car incident 
involving Hosea Williams, a top attache of 
Dr. King. (See Union Leader, April 27, 1966). 

That King went about advocating the ad- 
mission of Red China to the UN and seem- 
ingly tying the issue into civil rights, and 
seeking to play a direct role in U.S. foreign 
policy in violation of at least the spirit of 
the Logan Act. (Union Leader, Sept. 1, 1965). 

That he blamed the negro riots in Cali- 
fornia in the summer of 1965 on white sup- 
pression of negroes, and, again, “predicted”: 
“Police power can only bring a temporary 
halt.” 

That when Congolese savages were slaugh- 
tering hundreds of Catholic priests and nuns 
and Protestant missionaries, Dr. King wrote 
to President Johnson opposing aid to The 
Congo and Moise Tshombe under any cir- 
cumstances, humanitarian or otherwise. 

That, in referring to the demonstrations 
in Alabama, Most Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, 
Roman Catholic bishop of Mobile and Bir- 
mingham, while himself promoting “just 
and equitable” treatment for negroes, ac- 
cused King of trying to divide our people.” 
At the time, the liberal columnists Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak expressed alarm 
that King had “surrendered valuable ground 
to leftist extremists in their drive for control 
of the civil rights movement,” adding: “Un- 
less King breaks with the SNICK extremists, 
liberal whites may no longer follow his 
leadership.” They were wrong about that. 

That when Dr. King received the Nobel 
Peace Prize in Stockholm in 1964, he used 
the occasion to deliver a vicious tirade 
against the United States. 

That Dr. King, who some now describe as 
“saintly,” sat idly by in 1964 and permitted 
civil rights extremists to attempt to falsely 
label Barry Goldwater an anti-negro bigot. 

That King participated in the relentless 
attack on FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover in 
1964, accusing the FBI of not protecting the 
legal rights of southern negroes and civil 
rights agitators from the North. In a cele- 
brated interview, in which he also criticized 
“red neck sheriffs,” Hoover called King “the 
most notorious Mar in the country.” After 
goading Hoover into making this statement, 
King played the “get Hoover” role to the hilt, 
suggesting that the FBI director was falter- 
ing “under the awesome burdens, complexi- 
ties and responsibilities of his office.” 

That in late 1964, when a much-decorated 
New York policeman, Lt. Gilligan, shot in 
self defense and killed a negro who attacked 
him with a knife, Dr. King refused to wait 
until the policeman had been given his day 
in court. He charged that Gilligan was guilty 
of “murder.” 

That Dr. King, in denying the Communist 
and pro-Communist backgrounds of associ- 
ates in the civil rights movement, knew full 
well of the backgrounds of Jesse Grey, Wil- 
liam Eptom, Hunter Pitts O'Dell, Benjamin 
E. Smith and others. 

It is extremely distasteful to us to have to 
bring these issues to light again. But we be- 
lieve it is very much in the national interest 
that Dr. King not be held up as a model 
citizen to be emulated—or at least not until 
there has been sufficient time for all Ameri- 
cans to consider that part of his record 
which the leftist opinion-molders seek to 
conceal. 

Dr. King was a brave man, a determined 
man, but also—in our carefully considered 
opinion—a clever demagogue. 


HATRED CLAIMS ANOTHER VICTIM 
The senseless and cowardly assassination of 
Dr. Martin Luther King has stirred the 
emotion of genuine compassion in all rational 
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men, both followers and critics of Dr. King 
alike. This was the act of a madman. The 
sniping, rock-throwing, looting and fire- 
bombing that has followed the announce- 
ment of King’s death are similarly the acts 
of blind hatred and rage. 

Neither should be condoned or rationalized. 

Hate, of which racial prejudice is but one 
form, destroys all who succumb to its deadly 
embrace. Even in its non-violent form, it 
harms the soul and destroys the intellect of 
those who give in to it—just as surely as it 
snuffed out the life of Martin Luther King. 

There is a vast difference between oppos- 
ing a man and his views and hating that man 
or wishing him bodily harm. 

Dr. King’s death has been described as 
“ironic”—a man who preached non-violence 
being destroyed by violence. The real irony, 
however, resides in the fact that Dr. King— 
whatever his motivation—had the ability to 
stir others to violence. It was his tactic to 
predict violence if this or that piece of civil 
rights legislation was not adopted by Con- 
gress. These predictions all too often were 
not accompanied by even the mildest ad- 
monishment that violence is totally unac- 
ceptable as a means of producing social 
change. 

We do not seek to speak evil of the dead. 
We seek to preserve historical accuracy. Dr. 
King’s tactics must be judged as if the man 
were still alive. It is folly to allow grief, 
however genuine, to cloud our view of reality. 
If it is proper for critics of the late Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy to continue to express their 
hatred for the man as well as his beliefs, 
it is certainly proper to continue to take 
issue with Dr. King’s tactics—while not suc- 
cumbing to hatred of the man himself. 

When the so-called “peaceful” march led 
by Dr. King through the streets of Memphis 
on Mar. 28 erupted into a bloody riot in 
which young negro thugs ran amok, while Dr. 
King leaped into a waiting car and sped 
away from the scene, who knows what ir- 
reversible forces were set in motion? At the 
time, we warned that these supposedly non- 
violent tactics—as typified by Dr. King’s plan 
to lay siege to Washington—dovetall nicely 
with Communist plans to foment violent rev- 
olution in the United States. We wrote: “If 
Dr. King were a man who sincerely abhorred 
violence, he would regard last Thursday's 
bloody rioting in Memphis as a warning 
signal of what could happen in the nation’s 
capital. But Dr. King plans to go ahead with 
the march anyway.” 

No one ever dreamed that the violence in 
Memphis could have been a harbinger of the 
violence that was to come to Dr. King him- 
self in that same community. 

The irony of Dr. King’s assassination is 
that it coincided with the opening of an in- 
quiry by Sen. McClellan’s committee into 
King’s role in the Memphis march and his 
secret meetings with black militants in prep- 
aration for the “poor army’s” invasion of 
Washington on April 22. 

According to Columnist Paul Scott, Dr. 
King had advance warning that the Mar. 28 
demonstration in Memphis would erupt into 
violence but chose to ignore it. We must as- 
sume that he also knew the potential for 
violence in the march on Washington. 

Consider still another bit of irony: The 
Rev. Andrew Young, who stood before the 
television cameras Thursday night and quite 
correctly deplored this senseless act of vio- 
lence against Dr, King, is the same Rev. 
Young who, in conjunction with the march 
on Washington, threatened: “If Congress is 
not prepared to give up part of its power, all 
of it will be taken away.” 

It is to be sincerely hoped that Martin 
Luther King’s death will prove to demagogs 
of both races that not only violence but also 
threats of violence used to blackmail Con- 
gress and the American people are self-de- 
feating tactics. 

The negro sniper who guns down a white 
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policeman is a victim of the same mindless 
hatred as the white sniper who gunned down 
Dr. King. Both acts of violence should be 
condemned with equal fervor. It is irrational 
to blame all negroes for the lunacy of the 
former, and equally irrational to join in with 
those who currently are blaming the entire 
white race for the latter. 


SCHUYLER CLAIMS KING’s DEATH UNFOR- 
TUNATE, His OWN Dorne 

George Schuyler, prominent negro news- 
man and literary reviewer, yesterday describ- 
ed the death of Revy. Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. as “very unfortunate” but “largely of his 
own doing.” 

He said that Dr. King “persisted in forcing 
himself into volatile situations which were 
pregnant with danger from opponents, and 
naturally a man of his kind had great op- 
position.” 

Schuyler is a literary columnist for the 
Union Leader and is the father of the late 
Phillipa Schuyler who was killed in Viet- 
nam while serving as a war correspondent 
for the Union Leader. 

He advised Dr. King’s followers “now to 
put an end to these scheduled demonstra- 
tions in different parts of the country, nota- 
bly Washington, D.C.” 

The text of Schuyler’s statement follows: 

“It seems to be very unfortunate for this 
young man to be cut off in the prime of life. 
But I cannot help but feel that this is largely 
of his own doing. 

“He persisted in forcing himself into vola- 
tile situations which were pregnant with 
danger from opponents and naturally a man 
of his kind had great opposition. 

“And so, if you play with fire you can ex- 
pect to get burned sometimes. 

“Dr. King had been attacked before by an 
element of dangerous and desperate people 
of the type that are prone to take matters 
into their own hands. 

“Moreover, I think it would be very ad- 
visable for Dr. King’s followers now to put 
an end to these scheduled demonstrations in 
different parts of the country, notably Wash- 


ington, D.C.” 


SICK AND TIRED OF SENTIMENTAL SLOP 
(By William Loeb) 


Allen H. MacLean, president of the State 
of New Hampshire Local 1316, AFL-CIO, and 
also vice president of the State and Munici- 
pal Employes, has written a note to this 
paper which expresses our own viewpoint 
exactly. 

Mr. MacLean’s letter is herewith quoted as 
follows: 

“I have received many telephone calls in 
criticism of my attitude as to the lowering of 
the flag on state buildings to halfmast in 
honor of Martin Luther King. 

“The State of New Hampshire has had 
many boys killed in the service of their 
country and the flags were not flown at 
halfmast in their honor. 

“This union is not against any color or 
creed, but we do not feel that this man 
Martin Luther King, was deserving of this 
respect.” 

Never in our lifetime have we seen such 
hysteria sweep the nation as over the un- 
fortunate assassination of the late civil 
rights leader. It indicates very clearly that 
the communications media is completely 
controlled by the leftwing liberal apparatus 
in this country. 

Interestingly enough, you have not read in 
the newspapers any sob stories about the 
deaths of negroes and whites caused by the 
rioters, who have proceeded to burn down 
large sections of American cities and to loot 
stores while the police, restrained by soft- 
headed politicians, have stood helplessly by, 
doing nothing. 

What Mr. McLean has written represents 
the sentiments of most of the people with 
whom this newspaper has talked. They are 
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sick and tired of all the sentimental slop 
which over the years has encouraged a cer- 
tain segment of our population to believe 
that they are above the law and can loot, 
burn and murder with impunity. 

The overwhelming majority of Americans 
are not “anti” anybody because of their 
color, but at the same time, they are not 
about to be put upon by any one group just 
because of their color. 

President Johnson, Bobby Kennedy, Sen. 
McCarthy and other Democrats, and some 
left-of-center Republicans, have hitched 
their political stars to the negro rioters. 
They will not be able to complain in the 
future if the American voters turn against 
them because of their attitude. 

This newspaper agrees completely with Mr. 
MacLean, and beginning on Good Friday we 
intend to lower the flag on our building to 
half-staff for one whole day in honor of each 
New Hampshire boy who is killed in Vietnam. 


ARMED HOMES 
(By William Loeb) 

In the wake of the assassination of last 
Thursday it can be expected that the Ken- 
nedy brothers and their weeping “liberal” 
friends will again demand tighter anti-gun 
legislation, They will never learn that assas- 
sins and criminals always can obtain guns 
and that the only thing that gun legislation 
does is to disarm the honest people and leave 
the guns in the hands of the criminals and 
the assassins. 

However, the general public and Congress, 
viewing the wholesale looting, burning and 
murdering that occurred last weekend, will 
feel that the necessity of the constitutional 
guarantee of every American to bear arms has 
never been more clearly demonstrated than 
by these tragic events. 

The millions who viewed on television the 
scenes of looting and who saw the police, re- 
strained by orders from politicians, never 
lift a hand to stop the looters, will realize 
that they can no longer depend for protec- 
tion on a politically-controlled police force. 
They will realize that they must have their 
own weapons to protect themselves and 
their homes. 

If looters are not to be shot or apprehend- 
ed, as has always been the traditional case 
or in any way punished for looting stores, 
the next thing the looters will do will be to 
proceed to move into private homes and to 
loot them, also—Again without punishment 
by the police. 

Under those circumstances the only protec- 
tion the private citizen will have is that pro- 
tection foreseen by the writers of our Con- 
stitution when they wrote into the Consti- 
tution the right of every American to bear 
arms and to possess arms. 

As this newspaper has pointed out time and 
time again, this is a day in which every single 
household in the United States should have 
at least two rifles and plenty of ammunition 
on hand. Moreover, the members of the fam- 
ily, from children to adults, should be taught 
to use those guns carefully and intelligently, 
so that when the attack on their homes by 
the mobs which are now being incited by the 
politicians comes they can defend themselves. 

It is a tragic situation to contemplate, but 
as evidenced by the scenes we saw on TV and 
heard reported on radio and in our news- 
papers over the weekend, we are not faced 
with a theortical situation—every house- 
hold is faced with an actual threat. 

When an administration almost canonizes 
the cause of the riots, and mentions scarce- 
ly a word of criticism of the rioters, you can 
see how little protection the average citizen 
can expect from those in authority. 

As in the days of Daniel Boone, we are 
now being forced back on reliance on our 
own weapons to protect ourselves against 
the lawless mobs of whom the politicians 
are so afraid. 
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Every American home must prepare it- 
self to become an armed fortress against the 
invaders. 


HYPOCRITICAL HYSTERIA 
(By William Loeb) 

While Sen. Kennedy, Sen. McCarthy, Gov. 
Rockefeller, Jacqueline Kennedy and, sad to 
say, Richard Nixon were crawling on their 
way to Atlanta for negro votes on Monday 
night, Noel Wright was stabbed to death in 
Cincinnati by a group of negroes—for no rea- 
son except that he was white. This man was 
a graduate student and art instructor at the 
University of Cincinnati. He was 30 years old. 
He and his wife were riding peaceably home 
when their car was stopped, the door was 
yanked open, and both of them were pulled 
out on the sidewalk. Wright was stabbed to 
death by the negroes and his wife was hor- 
ribly beaten. 

You haven't heard President Johnson send- 
ing his condolences to the widow. You 
haven’t heard Robert Kennedy offering to fly 
any of his relatives up to the funeral in a 
chartered plane. You haven’t heard a word 
from Gov. Rockefeller or Richard Nixon, sym- 
pathizing with this poor man’s family. 

As a matter of fact, not one of these men 
and, to our knowledge, not one major politi- 
cal leader in the United States has shouted 
“shame” at the negro rioters who have mur- 
dered these and other people and committed 
millions of dollars worth of damage. Not one 
U.S. leader has come out and vigorously con- 
demned this rioting. 

Are they afraid—or are they just irrespon- 
sible? 

Noel Wright had done absolutely nothing 
that would cause him to be killed. His only 
“sin” was that he was white. Martin Luther 
King, on the other hand, as negro columnist 
George Schuyler points out, really asked for 
what happened to him. 

King persisted, under the guise of non- 
violence, in creating as much violence be- 
tween the races as this nation has even seen. 

As George Schuyler points out, responsible, 
sensible negro ministers and leaders of negro 
communities repeatedly begged King to stay 
out of their cities and not stir things up. 
They begged him not to mix the civil rights 
and Vietnam issues. 

These negro leaders, as George Schuyler 
pointed out, know that progress in race rela- 
tions has been made but that it comes slowly 
and that, furthermore, when you stir things 
up the way King did, while it may have 
brought more speaking engagements and 
more money to King’s organization, such 
behavior does not improve race relations. 

The lack of attention paid to the death of 
Noel Wright and to the murder, destruction, 
looting and burning across the country by the 
so-called leaders of this nation illustrates the 
absolute hysteria and fear that have para- 
lyzed the leaders of this nation and most of 
the communications media, On the other 
hand, the average American has been dis- 
gusted and revolted, not only by the burning, 
the looting and the murdering but also by 
the irresponsible and hysterical behavior of 
the nation’s so-called leadership. The over- 
whelming sentiment sampled by this news- 
paper indicates complete disgust with the 
whole proceedings. 

What has happened in this situation is 
this: The communications industry, long in- 
filtrated by pro-Communists and assorted 
left-wingers, immediately went into action 
on King’s death to synthetically create the 
greatest martyr the nation has even seen, 
The politicians, instead of listening to the 
voice of the people, were misled by the com- 
munications industry and were carried along 
by the hysteria. 

What neither the communications industry 
nor the politicians seem to understand is 
that they are not expressing the mood of the 
people. 
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The people are not anti-negro or anti- 
anyone because of color, race or religion, but 
they are anti-riots. They are anti-murder, 
whether the murder is of Martin L. King or 
of Noel Wright. 

The people know that you cannot make 
progress by burning down our cities. 

The people are sick of watching on TV and 
seeing in their newspapers pictures of looters 
freely carrying off television sets or anything 
else they want, while policemen stand idly 
by. 

Tre people are desperately waiting for some 
political leader to come forward and an- 
nounce that he is going to bring an end to 
murder, to looting, to burning and to dis- 
order. That man will be elected President 
of the United States, not only by the votes 
of the white people but also by the votes 
of the 90 per cent of the colored people who 
are law-abiding and who are just as sick of 
all this nonsense as the white people are. 


Hrrier’s ImMrraTors 
(By William Loeb) 

Not only did the murdering, the looting 
and the burning that went on across the 
United States by negroes in various cities 
desecrate the memory of Martin Luther King, 
but the type of pressure that was put on 
white merchants and other white people to 
close down their places of business, under 
the threat of violence, equally defiled the 
memory of Mr. King. 

A sincere tribute to a fallen leader is one 
thing but deference under threat is no 
tribute at all. It merely represents fear. 

It has come to this newspaper’s attention 
that a number of businesses in Manchester 
were threatened by various black groups if 
they didn’t lower their flags to half-staff. 
Negro leaders in Boston make no secret at all 
that white merchants were intimidated to 
close their stores. 

This type of behavior is not only a desecra- 
tion to the memory of Martin Luther King, 
but it is also a keen reminder of the activities 
of Adolf Hitler and his Youth Corps. It was a 
tactic of the Nazi, even before they seized 
complete power in Germany, to break the 
windows in the stores of Jewish merchants, 
to picket stores owned by Jewish families and 
to threaten all who did business with them. 

This type of violence is always the mark 
of the dictator. 

This newspaper, itself, has been threatened 
with mass picketing, supposedly scheduled 
for this afternoon, because we did not lower 
our U.S. flag in honor of Martin Luther King. 

This newspaper has made its position very 
clear, that it will not lower its flag under 
such circumstances, but only in honor of 
the death of national or state officials or for 
the New Hampshire boys who have died in 
Vietnam. 

This newspaper is not about to be intimi- 
dated by any minority who think they have a 
right to infringe on the freedom of the press 
and to dictate how other people should carry 
out their affairs. 

We have been informed that if this writer 
will meet with representatives of the groups 
next week, the picketing will be called off, 

We have agreed to meet with representa- 
tives of the group, not because we care one 
hoot about the picketing, but because we are 
always willing to meet with any people who 
think they have a complaint which they 
would like to discuss with us. 

However, this newspaper would give a bit 
of advice to the negro and pro-negro pres- 
sure groups that are starting to operate in 
this country. This advice is that you are 
marching on very dangerous ground indeed. 

So far negro groups have been very success- 
ful in intimidating gutless politicians but 
these negro groups, in the process, have 
managed to infuriate more and more the 
average white Americans. 

These Americans started out with a friend- 
ly sympathy towards legitimate negro com- 
plaints but, as these complaints have grown 
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and grown and changed into demands—not 
for equality but for superiority and domina- 
tion over the white people—the temper of 
the American people is changing, and chang- 
ing very rapidly at that. 

When white people see a white man such as 
Noel Wright hauled out of his car, as he was 
in Cincinnati the other night, and stabbed 
to death just because he was white, this type 
of activity is not forgotten. With each kill- 
ing of a white man and with each burning 
and looting, the sympathy for the negro 
cause on the part of the white Americans 
becomes weaker and weaker. 

The politicians and the communications 
media which have fawned over the negro 
thugs are way out of step with the sentiment 
of the average white American and the aver- 
age black American. Decent black Americans 
make up 90 per cent of the black population. 

So if the negro extremists and their friends 
continue on their present course, this news- 
paper predicts that there will be a tragedy 
in this country, the like of which we have 
not seen to date. That will be when the 88 
per cent of the population which is white 
really turns on the 12 per cent minority and 
says to that minority: “Now you've shoved 
us around long enough. This is it!" 

No one but a Communist would want to 
see such a terrible confrontation in this 
country. The Communists have been work- 
ing for this type of trouble in the United 
States for more than 40 years, as the negro 
columnist for this newspape~ Schuy- 
ler and his late daughter, Philippa Schuyler, 
often pointed out. 

This is a confrontation and an agony that 
all sensible Americans, all responsible Amer- 
icans—be they black or white—want to 
avoid, but whether we can avoid it depends 
entirely on whether those black and white 
Americans who think they can break any 
law they want to, and force anyone to lower 
their flag or change their editorial policy 
because they happen to want them to, will 
wake up and come to their senses in time. 

So this newspaper says to those who think 
they have a right to use force to determine 
when we are going to lower the flag on this 
building that neither we nor 90 per cent of 
the rest of the white people in this country 
are in the least frightened or intimidated. 

On the contrary, we are getting so angry 
that if these agitators keep it up just a little 
longer they are liable to bring down on their 
heads a punishment, the like of which they 
cannot even faintly imagine, 


Rep Nazis 
(By William Loeb) 

Friday evening, on the eve of the sched- 
uled picketing and mass demonstration 
against the Union Leader, which never came 
off on Saturday, it was interesting to watch 
on television the pictures of the left-wing 
students’ attack on the Springer newspapers 
in West Germany. 

Objecting to the editorial policies of the 
Springer newspapers, student mobs attempt- 
ed to storm the Springer buildings and did 
succeed in burning up some of the circula- 
tion trucks of the Springer newspapers 
which were parked outside. 

Apparently, in addition to the Springer 
newspapers, Mr. Springer developed himself 
since World War II and apparently took 
over the old Ulstein publications which were 
the most important newspapers and pub- 
lishing concern in pre-Nazi Germany. The 
Ulsteins were Jews, so you can imagine what 
Hitler did to the Ulstein press and to the 
Ulsteins. 

On the front of the buiding which was 
pictured on television, the name “Ulstein” 
appeared before the name Springer“ in big 
letters on the side of the building. The sight 
of the flames and the raging, Communist- 
inspired mobs attacking the police and try- 
ing to storm the Ulstein-Springer Building 
brought back vivid memories of the brown- 
shirted hordes of Adolf Hitler and their at- 
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tack against the Ulstein press more than 30 
years ago. 

It shows very clearly that there is no real 
difference between the current red-shirted 
Nazis“ or the brown-shirted Nazis or the 
black shirted Facists of Mussolini. The Com- 
munists are nothing but red Nazis or red- 
shirted Fascists. They all represent the same 
human filth. They are determined to rule 
by mob violence and not by law, as free men 
rule themselves. 

The Communist-led student mobs which 
raged through West Germany, attacking the 
Springer newspapers last weekend, and the 
proposed attack on the Union Leader last 
Saturday, which never came off, indicate 
that the Communists and their dupes now 
feel strong enough to physically attack news- 
papers which oppose them. 

This is not surprising to those of us who 
know the methods used by Black, Brown or 
Red Fascists, but it must come as quite a 
shock to some of the well-intentioned lib- 
erals in this country who didn't understand 
the fire with which they were playing. 

You will recall an editorial this newspaper 
wrote some time ago, entitled “The Terror 
Begins.” Well, we have had not only the 
rioting, the murders and the burning of last 
week, but previously—and now almost 
buried in the horror of what has happened 
since—the deliberate fire-bombing of three 
or four of Chicago’s leading department 
stores, followed by the same type of fire- 
bombing of Gimbel’s, Bloomingdale's and 
several other stores in New York City, in- 
cluding an attempt on Macy’s which failed. 

More of these terror tactics can be 
in the form of arson, dynamiting and assina- 
tions. 

What the liberal dreamers in this country 
don’t realize is that hard-core revolutionists, 
who have been using them as relatively inno- 
cent fronts, now feel strong enough to move 
out in the open and make their move to seize 
control of the United States. Tragically, the 
liberals have unintentionally encouraged 
these people by their orders to the police not 
to shoot looters and their attitude that better 
housing and bigger handouts will satisfy the 
revolutionists. The revolutionists have quite 
logically come to the conclusion, as have our 
enemies in the far East, that the authorities 
of the United States are cowardly and don't 
understand the proper use of force, so they 
feel this is a good time to strike and try to 
bring down the government. 

Regretfully, this newspaper has to warn its 
readers that there will be a great deal more 
violence before this situation is finally 
cleared up. As we have said before, we suggest 
that every one of our readers buy rifles ancl 
shot-guns and teach every member of the 
family how to use them with safety and with 
care, so they can be ready to defend their 
homes. New Hampshire has been calm during 
the racial disorders but Massachusetts, with 
its revolutionists, black and white, is only 50 
miles away, and as the proposed invasion 
against the Union Leader last Saturday indi- 
cates, it would be relatively easy to launch an 
attack from the Boston area, especially 
against localities in Southern New Hamp- 
shire. 


This newspaper intends to be prepared. We 
suggest to our readers that they take equal 
precautions, 


A Move Toward Decency 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 
Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day’s Supreme Court decision to prohibit 
the sale of pornography to children 
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should be applauded as a step in the 
right direction. 

After years of decisions which have 
had the effect of protecting purveyors of 
salacious publications, the Court has now 
moved toward protecting public decency 
by upholding a New York statute which 
bans the sale of obscene material to any- 
one under age 17. The ruling does not 
deny first amendment guarantees, but 
does draw the important distinction that 
such rights do have age limits. At a time 
when the distribution of pornography 
and hard core sensuality is increasingly 
produced and aimed at children, this de- 
cision is a positive achievement for de- 
cency and morality. 

The permissive attitude of the Court on 
matters of public morality has permitted 
the vastly profitable pornography pro- 
ducing industry to enormously expand 
its activities and to move out from the 
alley and the back room to a semirespect- 
able position. I suggest that pornography 
for profit or “dirt for dough” is not an 
activity which warrants the protection of 
the Constitution. 

This decision in the instant case may 
indicate that the Court is moving back 
to a position that concerns itself with 
realities and not abstractions. I hope so. 


Labor Newsletter 
HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have pre- 
pared the first of a series of special news- 
letters which are intended to keep the 
working people of my district—Mon- 
tana’s First—informed of the work of the 
Congress which is of particular impor- 
tance to them. For the information of 
my colleagues, I include this Labor News- 
letter in the Recor at this time: 
ARNOLD OLSEN REPORTS FROM WASHINGTON 

TO LABOR 
COPE RATES OLSEN “ONE OF THE BEST IN 
90TH CONGRESS” 

The Committee on Political Education 
(COPE) scorecard for the first session of the 
90th Congress recorded a perfect record for 
First District Congressman Arnold Olsen. 

The scorecard indicates whether congress- 
men voted for or against the interests of 
labor on 12 key votes last year. 

In a Feb. 2 letter to Montana AFL-CIO affil- 
lates, COPE Director Jim Murray said, Con- 
gressman Arnold Olsen voted right on all 12 
issues . this points up the need for our 
continued support of Congressman Olsen.” 

OLSEN BILLS ENACTED 

During the first session of Congress, 23 
bills sponsored or co-sponsored by Congress- 
man Arnold Olsen were signed into law. 

You may obtain a list of Olsen-sponsored 
bills by writing to your Congressional Office, 
1424 Longworth Building, Washington, D.C. 
20515. 


OLSEN SEEKS COPPER STRIKE SOLUTION 

Since the beginning of the copper strike 
last July, Congressman Arnold Olsen has de- 
voted much of his time to the search for 
an equitable solution. 

Research directed by Olsen at the Bureau 
of the Census brought to light the sharp in- 
crease in copper imports in recent months, 
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“I have pointed out to the President and 
to the President’s special panel that the 
money now spent on imports of copper 
amounts to $1 billion a year.” 


Import profiteering 

Olsen charged that some are profiting at 
the expense of copper miners and fabricators. 
“We are now forced to pay more than 60 cents 
a pound for copper—as opposed to 38 cents 
a pound before the strike,” Olsen said. “This 
means an exorbitant profit for someone,” he 
added. 

Urges President to act 


Olsen urged President Johnson to call to- 
gether union and company officials to “re- 
sume talks using the recommendations of 
the Presidential Panel as a starting point.” 
Such a meeting was called by the President 
and was in progress as this newsletter went 
to press. 

Olsen said he is continuing to work with 
Senators Mansfield, Metcalf and representa- 
tives of labor and management in the search 
for a settlement. 


OLSEN BATTLES FOR DOMESTIC LUMBER MILLS 


Montana’s Congressman Arnold Olsen ex- 
pressed fear recently that rising exports of 
logs to Japan will cause serious damage to 
our domestic milling industry. 

“Ordinarily exports are a good thing for a 
nation,” Olsen said, “but in this situation the 
tremendous volume of logs now being ex- 
ported to Japan not only threatens industry 
and jobs here, it also seriously threatens our 
timber resources. 


TOKYO TALKS 


Olsen expressed hope that recent discus- 
sions of the problem in Washington and in 
Tokyo would bring a bilateral solution. “I 
have learned,” Olsen commented, “that Jap- 
anese government and industry officials 
agreed that a problem of a serious nature 
does exist in the United States. Further, they 
agreed that a mix to include more finished 
products and fewer logs may be the best 
short-range solution.” 

Olsen said he believes such an arrangement 
would be acceptable to our government and 
industry. “Until now,” Olsen continued, “the 
Japanese market has been closed to our fin- 
ished lumber products. By over-bidding 
domestic sawmills in log purchasing, the Jap- 
anese have stripped many producers of their 
raw material. Already 16 mills on our West 
Coast have been forced to close.” 

The Co: said he will continue to 
work for a solution which will “ our 
lumber industry and workers throughout the 
West.” 

Throughout discussions related to the log- 
export situation, Olsen has remained in con- 
stant communication with representatives of 
workers in Montana and Washington, D.C. 


ARNOLD OLSEN EXPRESSES STRONG SUPPORT FOR 
GREATER EMPHASIS ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


In a press statement last month, Congress- 
man Olsen pledged his support to the Presi- 
dent’s request for extensions in the Aid to 
Education programs. 

“The emphasis of these ; roposals,” Olsen 
said, “is to assure that there is no economic 
or racial barrier to higher education for our 
young people from preschool years through 
college or vocational school. 

“I intend to work in the Congress for pas- 
sage of the various recommendations the 
President has made,” he continued, “be- 
cause our youngsters must be encouraged to 
stay in school and they must have access to 
all the education they want and can absorb.” 

Olsen expressed his conviction that all of 
the President’s recommendations “were care- 
fully selected in light of the Administration's 
effort to eliminate all unnecessary spending 
and to maintain a stringent budget. 

“These are the things we must do,” Olsen 
asserted. “The education of our young peo- 
ple must continue to be high on the priority 
list of domestic spending.” 
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Since coming to the Congress, Olsen has 
been an advocate of increased Federal aid to 
education. 


DISTRICT FIRST IN UNITED STATES TO RECEIVE 
TWO MODEL CITY AWARDS 

In announcing Model Cities awards for 
Butte and Helena recently, Congressman 
Arnold Olsen noted that it was “the first 
time that two communities in a single Con- 
gressional District received awards.” 

Tribute to cooperation 

Olsen said the awarding of $87,000 to Butte 
and $83,000 to Helena for Mode] Cities plan- 
ning “represented the success that can be 
achieved when local and Federal officials 
work together to attain a common goal. This 
is a tribute to cooperation,” he said. 

Olsen said both cities will be eligible for 
Model Cities supplemental funding of up to 
80 per cent of the non-federal share of all 
Federal programs included in the model 
neighborhood program following a one-year 
planning period and approval of plans by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

Mayors send Olsen thanks 

Mayors Darryl A, Lee (Helena) and Thomas 

Powers (Butte) expressed their appreciation 
to Olsen for his efforts in behalf of the two 
proposals. 
In his letter, Lee said, “On behalf of the 
City of Helena and those who have worked 
so many months in Committee for this day 
to come, I want to thank you for the designa- 
tion of Helena as a Model City. We know the 
vigorous role you played in guiding this ap- 
plication along, and are indeed grateful for 
your cooperation and assistance.” 

Powers, in a wire, said, We thank and 
salute you for your supreme efforts in behalf 
of our Model City program. Butte and Silver 
Bow county are cognizant and appreciative 
of your splendid efforts in our behalf. My per- 
sonal thanks and regards.” 

Olsen credited Mayor Lee, Mayor Powers 
and local Committee members for “a truly 
outstanding performance in submitting these 
fine proposals.” 


A Brave and Sensitive Young Lady: 
Denise Carver 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we all wonder what thoughts 
go through a child’s mind when she is 
separated from her family, is sick and 
alone. 

Denise Carver is the daughter of John 
and Mary Carver, very close, personal 
friends of mine. She has been in the 
Massachusetts Hospital School in Can- 
ton, Mass., for the past half year and 
she will be there for several months 
more. 

Denise is a member of a large, very 
close and loving family. She wrote a 
poem in the hospital which says more 
about the wonderful feeling of home 
than older poets have been able to say 
through the centuries. Her stay in the 
hospital is an act of bravery during & 
very painful ordeal. 

I think her poem symbolizes the amaz- 
ing fortitude of children. Her words de- 
scribe the thoughts of thousands of other 
youngsters who are away from home, or 
in pain, or lonely. I am sure my col- 
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leagues will appreciate the feelings of 

this very sensitive young lady. 

The poem by Denise Carver follows: 
Home 
(By Denise Carver) 

Home is hearing the clatter of dishes in the 
kitchen, the happy jingle of Mother's 
bracelet, 

And the crisp noise of the supper cooking. 


Home is merry laughter, Mom's sweet smile, 
Dad's warm whistle as he comes in, 
And my sisters running upstairs to say “Hi”. 


Home is the rattle of papers, the gabbing on 
the phone, a refrigerator full of food, 
And plenty of time to eat it. 


Home is Love, Happiness, Patience, Kindness 
and Understanding, and you never 
realize it 

Until you are taken from it. 


The Problems and Hopes of 
Today’s Youth 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished former Member of this body, my 
predecessor in the House, the Honorable 
Frank Ikard, recently spoke to a meeting 
at the Wichita Falls, Tex., YMCA on 
March 1. 

With his usual insight and perception, 
Frank Ikard spoke of today’s youth, their 
problems and hopes. It is a speech all of 
us should read and heed. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend my good 
friend’s remarks to my colleagues: 


REMARKS OF FRANK N. IKARD TO A MEETING AT 
THE Wicurra FALLS, Tex., YMCA, MARCH 1, 
1968 


I feel greatly honored to be with you this 
evening, because few organizations have 
played such an important part in shaping 
the lives of young people as the YMCA. It 
gives me a great deal of pleasure to have an 
opportunity to discuss a subject very close to 
our hearts—our young people. 

We Americans have always been fascinated 
by the younger generation—but perhaps 
never more than today. Young people are 
everywhere, and in greater numbers than 
ever before. If sheer numbers weren't enough, 
they command attention in other ways: by 
their strange music, or their taste in clothes, 
or sometimes their haircuts. 

Failing all else, it seems, they demand no- 
tice with their noise. In any case, they are 
difficult to ignore and impossible to overlook. 
Depending on our moods and the circum- 
stances of the moment, we are pleased by 
them or appalled by them. One thing we 
cannot be, however, is indifferent to them, 
because they are our children. 

Youth has always been exuberant, bursting 
with high spirits and high ideals, demanding 
immediate action and quick results. These 
are qualities we admire, and I think we can 
all remember a time when nothing seemed 
impossible to attain—by the day after to- 
morrow, at the very latest. 

Yet over the past few years, our adult ideas 
about youth have been severely jolted. Most 
of the news from the youth sector seems 
more sad than happy, and it is not getting 
better. 

It appears that the goal of freedom of the 
mind is rapidly disintegrating into freedom 
to follow every impulse. 

This freedom is clearly out of hand when 
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the Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Defense are threatened with bodily harm 
when they try to speak at a college campus. 
It is clearly out of hand when the appoint- 
ments and travel routes of the President of 
the United States must be shrouded in se- 
crecy to protect him from youthful protest- 
ors against the Vietnam war. 

Simple respect for law and order has clear- 
ly gone by the boards when there is a 62 per 
cent rise in crime in six years, and when 
there are riots in 100 cities—with most of the 
rise in crime rates, and much of the rioting, 
traceable to youngsters under 21. 

Liberty has clearly spilled over into li- 
cense when young advocates of student pow- 
er take matters into their own hands and 
completely close down an institution of 
learning. 

Simple reason has been abandoned when 
youthful activists knowingly and openly 
defy our laws, then turn to the same frame- 
work of law for protection. 

The catalog of such events over the past 
few years is disturbing, especially the events 
involving our college youth. 

In a very few years, this generation of stu- 
dents will have to take up awesome responsi- 
bilities. So we ask ourselves: how can these 
youngsters assume the task of building a 
better society if their only experience con- 
sists of shaking the foundation? 

Of one thing I am sure: we should not 
confuse the volatility of the few with the 
neutralism or mere vocal support of the 
many. Most of the protests, riots, and up- 
roars have been engineered or led by rela- 
tively small numbers of young people. After 
the television cameras and the newspaper 
photographers have moved away, investiga- 
tion usually shows that the spectacular dis- 
turbance was not exactly what it first seemed 
to be. 

The upsets at Berkeley, San Jose College, 
the University of Iowa and a number of 
other colleges and universities certainly re- 
fiect little credit on students. But a substan- 
tial percentage of the leading troubelmakers 
at those campuses were not students at all. 

Draft card burnings are dramatic atten- 
tion-getting devices, but they are not neces- 
sarily what they seem to be, either. About 
a third of all draft cards that have been 
burned or mailed to local draft boards turn 
out to be counterfeits, or cards belonging to 
people classified as 4-F, or to others ineli- 
gible for service. 

The mass of students appearing to take 
part in demonstrations may be drawn on to 
the scene out of natural interest or curios- 
ity—perhaps even idealistic fervor. But most 
decidedly they are not window breakers or 
police-baiters. They are there because, like 
young people of any generation, they want 
to be where something is going on. They are 
people seeking a cause and a reason for being. 
If the action happens to be stirred by a small 
group of militant students, young people 
will be on hand in numbers. 

An analysis of last year’s protest march on 
the Pentagon brought to light some inter- 
esting facts about demonstrations. The ob- 
servations were made by Richard Sanger, for- 
merly of the United States Foreign Service, 
and author of a new book called “Insurgent 
Era.” Mr. Sanger points out that although 
50,000 people took part in the march, only 
a handful could be called true activists. A 
hard core of about 200 persons gave direc- 
tions, whipped up enthusiasm, and directly 
confronted the military. Just 200 people, 
with $10,000 worth of loudspeaker equipment 
at their disposal. 

The relatively few hard-core militants and 
semi-professional agitators will ultimately 
be dealt with by the law. Our concern must 
be for the overwhelming majority of young- 
sters whose attitudes are basically construc- 
tive. 

What things can we do? 

One of the more whimsical answers to that 
question was presented in Look magazine a 
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few months ago. Perhaps you saw it, too. 
The author of the article proposed setting 
up a brand new university, to be called “C 
Plus U.” This mythical university would ac- 
cept only average students—the C plus stu- 
dents—the people who accomplish nine- 
tenths of the inventive and creative work in 
the world. The discipline in this school, ac- 
cording to the author, would be along the 
lines of Texas A. & M.—as it was back in 
1915. Finally, the author says this about his 
new university: 

“C Plus U believes completely in the free- 
dom of the individual. But equally, it be- 
leves the freedom of all society is infinitely 
superior to the freedom of any individual or 
coterie. Hence, we will never let personal 
freedom transgress on the freedom of the 
masses. 

“And ‘freedom’ at C plus U never means 
the right to riot, commit treason, burn, pil- 
lage, or slay. These general points will be em- 
blazoned in small diamonds on a little gold 
plaque over the massive portals. C Plus U will 
exercise the freedom to manage itself. That 
freedom is just as precious as the freedom to 
infringe, encroach, and destroy the rights 
and properties of others. Modern education 
has lost its belief in the average boy and girl. 
They're my heroes—and yours.“ End of quote. 

Now, while this is a humorous treatment 
of the subject, I believe the author has struck 
a telling note. Education ought to be engaged 
in fostering positive values and attitudes of 
mind. But even if our schools placed a new 
emphasis of developing constructive at- 
titudes, and even if we had a dozen “C Plus 
U’s” in Texas, the effort would not be suffi- 
cient. It is a responsibility that we must ac- 
cept and accomplish in our homes and 
through our social institutions. 

As a parent, and as one who has been privi- 
leged to serve a few of our social and educa- 
tional institutions, I have noticed that our 
more responsible students have a few “C's” of 
their own. 

One of these qualities is consideration— 
the consideration that means respect for the 
rights of others. The disruptive minority of 
youngsters seem to have an extremely low 
tolerance for ideas that conflict with their 
own. 

To show consideration for the rights and 
opinions of others certainly does not mean 
any surrender of principles or compromise 
with one's ideals. One does not have to ac- 
cept or even listen to all the ideas that are 
offered by others. But by failing to listen, or 
by being unwilling to test convictions in the 
free marketplace of ideas, some of our young- 
sters reveal a lack of confidence in the ideas 
they claim to hold. 

Our responsible youngsters show consider- 
ation and respect for our institutions, par- 
ticularly our educational institutions. They 
appreciate the fact that a school or college 
campus is probably as close as they will ever 
get to an ideal society. 

The campus shields them from many of 
the ordinary abrasions of the outside world, 
and it provides the framework for the inter- 
change of ideas in the search for truth. 
American colleges may vary a great deal in 
quality, but their form alone is worth de- 
fending. 

Our colleges and universities, with very 
few exceptions, afford the maximum amount 
of freedom to students and teachers by hav- 
ing a very loose framework. Students, fac- 
ulty and administration all have a voice in 
this community. 

With this extraordinary division of powers 
and responsibilities, it is possible—as we 
have seen—for just a handful of students 
to create such disorder that they can stop 
a university from operating. So our schools 
and colleges must rely heavily on the sta- 
bilizing influence of students who acknowl- 
edge and respect the unique functions of a 
university in our society. 

A second desirable quality shown by re- 
sponsible students is control, especially self- 
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control. Self-control involves a belief in the 
power of reason. 

The youngsters who disrupt campuses and 
communities have obviously abandoned rea- 
sonable approaches. They try to deal with 
large, complex issues in terms of simplified, 
emotional slogans. It is a melancholy fact 
that a few of our brightest sharpest minds 
on American college campuses can think of 
no better solution to problems than smash- 
ing windows or spraying paint. 

Because they lack control, they tend to 
strike out blindly and hit the wrong tar- 
get. When the cause of their anger is the 
war, their unreasoned response is to harass 
a military or company recruiter. With in- 
creasing frequency, the unreasoned re- 
sponse is to insult the President—as if he, 
personally, enjoys the killing and wounding 
that is part of war. 

I have no doubt that to many young peo- 
ple, it appears as if decisions affecting their 
lives are being made by people and institu- 
tions remote from them. But our responsible 
youngsters know that if they fail to exer- 
cise control, they certainly will not win 
the confidence of others in their ability to 
make judgments. They know that to lose 
control is to invite a kind of backlash that 
can only end in harsh control by others. 

The ability to exercise self-control is the 
sign of adulthood, and it is essential to the 
orderly workings of the democratic process. 

Control—self-control—also involves respect 
for facts. A person who respects evidence and 
who realizes he hasn’t possession of all the 
facts, does not rush into hasty, unthinking 
action. 

In the case of the war of Vietnam, I believe 
that the vast majority of today's students 
know they do not really have enough facts 
to make authoritative Judgments about the 
war. I think they would readily acknowledge 
that government officials certainly have ac- 
cess to more facts than they have. 

This is not to suggest that students should 
not have opinions about Vietnam. They 
should, and of course they do, But knowl- 
edge that they do not possess the whole 
truth leads to restraint. 

For a third C“ I would list concern—the 
deep concern for our nation that leads to 
meaningful involvement in its affairs. 

Genuine concern by our young people 
means that we can look forward to the 
building of our society—not a tearing apart. 
It means the great majority of our youngsters 
want to enter the main stream of adult ac- 
tion—not cut themselves off from it. 

I was interested in a description of today’s 
students as seen through the eyes of the 
Dean of Stanford University—Dr. Nevitt San- 
ford. He said: 

“Today’s students are not thinking about 
economic security, but rather about a kind of 
psychological security. Their dream is a 
dream of group harmony, of community, of 
internal well-being, self-determination, self- 
realization, and capacity to enjoy life fully.” 

Most of us would find little to quarrel with 
in such dreams. We can readily sympathize 
with these yearnings for self-realization, in- 
ternal well-being and self-determination. But 
I think that most of our students know such 
dreams are best realized through service to 
others, not absorption with self. They know 
that involvement with society’s challenges 
may be the shortest route to psychological 
security. 

If we are to develop youngsters with a 
sense of concern and involvement, we must 
create opportunities for them—opportuni- 
ties to join with adults in solving genuine 
problems, 

But if we fail to supply challenges which 
are relevant to the needs of our youth, they 
will do the only thing they can: they will 
seek their own outlets and follow the lead 
pr nose few who would rather destroy than 

I think we have to prove again and again 
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to our young people that there is more 
genuine excitement in dealing with the day- 
to-day problems of the real world than there 
ts in destruction or withdrawal. 

I am sure there must be new and addf- 
tional ways to step up the participation of 
youngsters in the adult world. Surely every 
community has glaring problems and chal- 
lenges in which the energies of the young 
could be engaged. I am obviously not talking 
of make-work projects that are designed 
merely to fill hours of time. I am talking 
about thrusting upon young people some 
of the real responsibilities of community life, 
with ample opportunities to succeed and to 
fail. Surely we adults have not solved every 
problem, even here in Wichita Falls. Surely 
everything is not running so smoothly that 
we could not use some of the enthusiasm, 
idealism and leadership of younger people. 

In emphasizing the importance of consid- 
eration, control and concern—you will recog- 
nize that I have been describing an old 
route—the journey from adolescence to civ- 
ilized, adult living. 

Our YMCA plays a leading role in guiding 
youth on this journey to adulthood. This is, 
in fact, a job the Y has been successfully 
doing in the United States for over a century, 

«and here in Wichita Falls for several gener- 

ations. The fact that the YMCA idea has 
spread so rapidly since its inception, is proof 
to me that its aims are in harmony with 
our ideals. The growth of the YMCA is a 
tangible indication that the overwhelming 
majority of our young people are not de- 
stroyers, but builders. It is a hopeful and 
heartwarming sign in a time of difficulty. 


A Tribute to Larry O’Brien 
HON. JOHN M. SLACK 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, in the next 
few days Larry O’Brien, a truly remark- 
able public servant, will leave the Gov- 
ernment. Like so many of my colleagues, 
I regret seeing him go, but he leaves be- 
hind a tremendous record of accomplish- 
ment. 

As Postmaster General, Larry O’Brien 
brought great determination and vigor 
to the postal service. He has been the 
driving force behind a massive effort to 
lift the postal service out of the tech- 
nological Dark Ages and turn it into a 
modern, mechanized delivery system. 

He has challenged our thinking and 
our ingenuity by proposing that the pos- 
tal service be converted into a Govern- 
ment corporation. 

He has established the Postal Service 
Institute, the kind of major facility for 
training postmasters and supervisors 
that the Post Office Department has long 
needed but always lacked. 

And he has focused public attention 
on the postal service and its problems. 
As one of our oldest and most cherished 
public institutions, meaningful change 
and meaningful improvement in the pos- 
tal service cannot be obtained without 
widespread public support. Larry O’Brien 
realized this and he has done more than 
any Postmaster General in history to 
convince the public that the postal serv- 
ice needs its understanding and support. 

As significant as Lawrence O’Brien’s 
achievements as Postmaster General 
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have been, they have only added lustre 
to an already remarkable career. 

He has served two great Presidents as 
their chief legislative assistant. In that 
capacity he played a major role in gain- 
ing enactment of many pieces of historic 
legislation—legislation that has contrib- 
uted to the progress of the entire Nation. 

He has earned the admiration and 
respect of Members of Congress from all 
over the country and from both political 
parties. And he is acknowledged as being 
the possessor of one of the most astute 
political minds in the Nation. 

I wish Larry O’Brien the best of luck 
as he returns to private life and I hope 
that some time in the future he will once 
again consent to put his unusual talents 
to work in the public service. 


Needed: A Reappraisal of Our Policy in 
Latin America 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


F 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a major criticism of American 
foreign policy in the 20th century is that 
it is a policy of reaction, rather than ac- 
tion. We react to emergencies, when our 
alternatives are limited, rather than have 
long-range programs to prevent such 
disasters from occurring. 

Sister Marian J. Pahl, one of the 
Maryknoll missioners in Guatemala, has 
sent me a proposal for U.S. foreign pol- 
licy in Guatemala.I recommend her 
statement to every Member of Congress. 
What she suggests is not the short-range 
military aid that dominates our policy 
now, but long-range programs of devel- 
opment for the economic and social prog- 
ress of the majority of the population. 
Sister Marian describes the effects of our 
past and present policy in Latin Amer- 
ica; we have helped sustain rule by a 
minority and the retention of almost all 
the country’s resources by a few fam- 
ilies. In the name of stability we have 
helped leaders postpone, indefinitely, 
necessary economic and social change. 

I hope all my colleagues will pay close 
attention to Sister Marian's well-docu- 
mented, thorough statement. To dis- 
regard her advice is to invite another 
Vietnam within 10 years: 

A PROPOSAL FOR DEVELOPMENT IN GUATE- 
MALA—U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 
(Presented by Marian J. Pahl, Maryknoll 
missioner, Maryknoll, N.Y., February 1968) 

Antonio Alvarado is an eighteen year old 
lad living in Cuchumantanes Mountains of 
northeast Guatemala. His parents are de- 
scendants of the great Mayan Indians. The 
Alvarado family has lived in the village of 
Petatan for three generations. What was once 
a subsistence farming family is now living in 
a state of human misery. Antonio’s grand- 
father migrated to this village from Con- 
cepcion where one-crop planting, lack of fer- 
tilizing the soil, failure to do contour plant- 
ing on the mountain slopes has depleted the 
land greatly. Many other Indian families mi- 
grated into Petatan village looking for better 
land. Grandfather Alvarado was able to cul- 
tivate a large enough area to keep his family 
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clothed and fed; but when he divided it 
among his four sons, then life was more of & 
struggle than ever. Antonio’s mother and 
father never had an opportunity to read or 
write, much less speak Spanish. They con- 
tinue to communicate in their Indian dialect 
Jacalteco. However, Petatan does have a gov- 
ernment grade school and one of the older 
Alvarado children did go as far as second 
grade. Like so many other poor families, they 
took him out of school to help in the fields. 

Antonio is the youngest of the four chil- 
dren. This family lost two other children dur- 
ing their infancy due to malnutrition and 
lack of medical care. With great sacrifices 
then and distant hopes, the Alvarado family 
sent Antonio to school until he completed 
his six years of primary studies. That is 
when Antonio’s real frustration began. He 
can speak, read and write Spanish; do simple 
mathematical problems, knows a lot of his- 
tory dates, and has geographical names 
floating around his head. His family doesn't 
have money to send him away to high school. 
And even if they did, what would happen 
after that? What possibilities would lie 
ahead of him in this case? Would he drift 
down to Guatemala city in hopes of a job, 
like hundreds of other Antonios do every 
year? Most probably he would end up like 
the man selling combs or sunglasses on a 
street corner. What he has done in real life 
is to stay in his village and reluctantly re- 
turn to the corn fields. 

The Alvarado’s story could be multiplied 
a million times and you would have some 
idea of the gigantic problem in Guatemala. 
Just a glance at some statistics gives us a 
small picture of the situation. 

“In Guatemala, where three out of four 
Guatemalans are engaged in farming seventy 
percent of the farmers rent their land.“ 

“Ninety-one percent of the Indian popu- 
lation cannot read or write.“ ? 

(And we recall here that 70% of the coun- 
try's population are Indians.) 

“24.4% of the Guatemalans begin grade 
school in comparison with 74.4% of the Costa 
Ricans. Only 1.9% of the Guatemalans pop- 
ulation ever finish grade school, while 16.2% 
of the Costa Ricans graduate from this level. 
1.5% of the Costa Ricans attend university 
along side of the 0.1% of the Guatemalans. 

Out of every one thousand babies born 
in Guatemala, 90 die before reaching the 
age of one year. In Costa Rica, the infant 
mortality for the same number of births 
is 34. 

The life expectancy of a Costa Rican is 50 
years; of the Guatemalan Indian it is 40 
years.’ 

Guatemala’s main export is coffee. She, 
“along with her Central American neighbors 
suffered from declining coffee prices this past 
year (1967). And coffee growers face the prob- 
lem of a considerable surplus above the quota 
assigned to Guatemala,“ With sadness I 
saw poor, struggling farmers in our parish of 
San Antonio Huista, department of Huehue- 
tenango, planting coffee—a surplus product 
in the free world market. 

The large coffee plantation owners in 
Guatemala can afford to give large bonus 
gifts to export houses to insure the sale 
of their coffee this year. (One quintal is equal 
to one hundred pounds.) In 1967 they re- 
ceived $27.50 a quintal. If the government 
tries to be fair and cuts down on every pro- 
ducer’s quota to half, let’s say: Who really 
suffers? The small producer, who will make 
$14.00 instead of $28.00? Or the large plan- 
tation owner who will make twenty thou- 
sand instead of ten? No wonder there are 


1 Rene de Leon, Farmers’ Union Seminar, 
Mixco, Guatemala, June 24, 1967. 

Ibid. 

The Great Fear in Latin America, John 
Gerassi, Collier Books, New York, p. 36. 

t New York Times, Economic Survey of the 
Americas, January 22, 1968. 
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hundreds of desperate Indians going to the 
hot coastlands from their mountain homes 
to work on these large coffee and cotton plan- 
tations during the harvest seasons. As there 
is no organized labor among them, any wages 
are set and their living conditions are de- 
plorable. Many come back sick with malaria. 
Some come back to die. 

As for industry, the Guatemalan, North 
American, Japanese and Mexican industrial- 
ists have given a limited number of Guate- 
malans an opportunity to rise to a low mid- 
dle class by providing them with unskilled 
work. A few middle class Guatemalans are 
employed as skilled workers, also. However, 
there is a crying need for more Guatemalan 
invested industry and business. The cost 
of life is going up at a sharp rate while 
Guatemala tried to compete with highly in- 
dustrialized countries. “In 1945 a Guate- 
malan could buy a car for the same price 
he sold 50 one-hundred pound sacks of cof- 
fee. In 1967 he needed 500 sacks of coffee for 
the same manufactured car.” * 

Due to the fact that a small minority own 
most of the productive land, they make up 
and control the government. Don Rene de 
Leon, founder of the Christian Democratic 
Party in Guatemala, recently said: “There 
is no possibility to express political opinion. 
The Christian Democratic Party was unable 
to participate in elections in 1961. In 1965 all 
parties except the Christian Democrats were 
allowed to name candidates. The government 
set a minimum of 50,000 names on a member- 
ship list. When the Christian Democrats came 
up with 50,000 names, it was barred from 
participating by legal arguments. The nulli- 
fied vote was used as a symbol of support for 
the party when the party asked its members 
to nullify their votes. A total of 14% of the 
votes were nullified. The situation on the 
ballots for this year’s municipal election re- 
mains the same. Only three right-wing 
parties associated with the government will 
appear on the ballot. The national elections 
will not be held until 1970,” è 

Candido Mendes, a Brazilian social philos- 
opher, specializing in problems of underde- 
velopment, contends that: “When people 
from the underdeveloped nations are free to 
see their situation as it really is, they dis- 
cover that they are not simple backward 
people who have not yet caught up with the 
rest of the world; rather they are victims 
of a specific type of structure of production 
that creates and maintains underdevelop- 
ment. The internal economic order of each 
nation is an integral part of the economic 
relationships with the outside world de- 
veloped in the colonial era; and political and 
social institutions are part of the same sys- 
tem. In other words, underdevelopment is a 
total social fact, made up of structures that 
do not permit development, and human atti- 
tudes that contribute very little to it. The 
patterns of economic domination of the 
colonial era must give way to patterns of 
greater interdependence and autonomy... 
It means that each nation will have to work 
out its own solution of its specific problems; 
solutions cannot be brought in or imposed 
from outside.” 7 

One is not long in Latin America, when 
he realized that a repulsion for the United 
States is common among his new found 
friends. Because of our educational back- 
ground, we North Americans are at first some- 
what insulted by the opinions expressed: for 
we have always known our country to be 
free, democratic, progressive, and generous. 
Out of pride for our homeland, we must in- 


ë Rene de Leon, Christian Democrat, Farm- 
ers’ Union Seminar, Mixco, Guatemala, June, 
1967. 

St. Louis Review, February 5, 1968, page 3. 

National Development and Social Revo- 
lution,” by Richard Shaull, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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vestigate the theories held by others on our 
United States internal system and its for- 
eign policies and practices. 

Because we are a rich, powerful nation, we 
have a great responsibility before God to- 
ward the poor nations. I, having lived one 
year with our Guatemalan brothers, having 
seen their hunger, their suffering, their being 
exploited, their dying, can’t be silent and 
call myself a Christian. Being a North Amer- 
ican, I am not in a position to tell the 
Guatemalan government that it’s doing 
wrong; but as a citizen of the United States 
of America, I am conscientiously obliged to 
tell my government how I see our foreign 
policy as a threat to freedom and reform in 
Guatemala. 

Guatemala from 1944 to 1954 experienced 
a decade of benevolent rule and the begin- 
ning of a genuine social revolution under 
Guzman Arbenz, who “.. . attacked United 
Fruit and the big landowners head-on. Under 
an Agrarian Reform Law passed in 1952 five- 
sevenths of the company’s 563,000 acre hold- 
ings were expropriated, with payments in 
30-year 3 percent bonds at the low assessed 
valuation of about $1.50 an acre. These huge 
holdings along with twice as much land 
taken from Guatemalan owners, were turned 
over to 100,000 Indian farm workers in one 
of Latin America’s few major attempts at 
land distribution.” 8 Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, a former member of the United 
Fruit’s law firm, brought pressure on the 
Arbenz regime to increase its payments to the 
company, to allow the entry of the American 
oil companies, and to take action against 
growing Communist influence in the labor 
movement and the National Agrarian Depart- 
ment. Meanwhile the Central Intelligence 
Agency began to supply Colonel Carlos Cas- 
tilla Armas, an exiled officer of the Guate- 
malan army, with arms, airplanes and a cash 
subsidy estimated at $150,000 a month.“ . 
Thus Colonel Castilla Armas launched a 
successful attack and thereupon “.. . be- 
came a ruthless dictator, closed down opposi- 
tion newspapers (which Arbenz had never 
done), smashed student rallies, tortured and 
murdered his critics, gave back Arbenz-expro- 
priated lands and allowed plantation owners 
to cut down wages 30 percent.“ 10 

Since that time, (1954 to 1963) Guatemala 
has received over $150 million in U.S. Aid, 
more on a per capita basis than any other 
Latin American country except Bolivia. The 
aborted revolution, the first intrusion of the 
Cold War into the Carribean and the con- 
tinued support given the present military 
regime by the United States makes Guate- 
mala’s recent history of exceptional signifi- 
cance. But the wisdom of our action from a 
long-range point of view should be ques- 
tioned. One thing, our disregard for interna- 
tional law weakened our moral position and 
the authority of the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States. Latin 
America’s distrust of intervention has good 
grounds and the language of the OAS charter 
is unmistakably clear: 

“Article XV: No State or group of States 
has the right to intervene directly or in- 
directly, whatever its motives, in the inter- 
nal or external affairs of any other. 

“Article XVI: No State may apply or pro- 
voke coercive measures of an economic or 
political character to impair the sovereignty 
of another State.” 1 

Early in 1958, conservative General Ydi- 
goras Fuentes became president; and was 
thus called a great Democrat in the United 

8 Invisible Latin America, Samuel Shapiro, 
1963, Beacon Press, Boston, p. 31. 

9 Invisible Latin America, Samuel Shapiro, 
1963, Beacon Press, Boston, p. 32. 

1° The Great Fear in Latin America, John 
Gerassi, 1963, Collier-Macmillan, London, 
p. 182. 

* Op, Cit. Shapiro, p. 35. 
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States, but in Guatemala, and everywhere 
else in Latin America, he was known as a 
dictator who ruled with a strong hand and 
his United States-equipped army. “When he 
took over Guatemala, the government still 
owned 88 coffee farms; only a handful re- 
mains today. Ydigoras had given the farms 
away or sold them cheaply to friends and 
political partners. No land reform was tried 
under him, and of course, no serious attempt 
was undertaken to reduce illiteracy, disease 
or poverty . . . Unfortunately our State De- 
partment and Ydigoras were tightly linked. 
When Guatemala was rocked by revolt in 
November 1960, it wired Washington a series 
of badly coded messages, which were moni- 
tored by a whole flock of Latin American 
radio operators as far as Colombia. Message 
1788, sent on November 14 at 12:50 p.m. or- 
dered the Guatemalan United States ambas- 
sador to get OAS help; but ended with this 
now famous sentence: “Get in touch immedi- 
ately with Thomas Mann (then Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs) 
to coordinate your action.” Is Guatemala so 
sold out to the United States, asked Latin 
Americans, that even in a moment of crisis— 
a revolution—it must first get clearance for 
its acts from the United States? For their 
answer, Latin Americans unfortunately 
looked at the results: Without wafting for 
OAS action, the U. S. dispatched warships 
to the Guatemalan coast. The revolution 
was doomed.” 12 

Our past Aid to Guatemala has benefited 
the upper classes rather than the masses. 
Any observer would not have to look too far 
to see this: the poverty, illiteracy and stag- 
nation have not disappeared despite the 
money we have poured in them. Our U.S. 
military Aid, however, is the biggest thorn 
for Guatemalan reformers. We give their gov- 
ernment military aid and advice for her army 
in order to suppress “communism” we say. 
This army helps maintain the status quo. It 
insures the rich minority of their wealth, 
possessions and power, for they control the 
government, This is a negation of devel- 
opment and freedom for the majority living 
im misery. As I stated previously, Guatemala 
is basically an agricultural country with 70% 
of the farmers living in serfdom. A basic 
land reform is the prime need. Has Guate- 
mala carried out one effectively to this date? 
Many Latin American sociologists and econ- 
omists think as does Dr. Alberto Garcia, who 
has studied the land reforms in Chile, Bo- 
livia, Colombia and Mexico. He says that 
. . . Until the social structures change in 
these Latin American countries, there can 
be no effective land reforms.” * 

“We should have the courage to face a 
serious challenge. It is easy to become aware 
of sub-human conditions, but to correct 
them is a very complex and courageous task. 
To bring out into the open the gravity of a 
situation which is not possible to control 
entirely is very risky. There is danger of 
arousing the masses and provoking class 
struggles ...if Communism didn’t exist, 
the Christian would still be obliged to arouse 
the political self-awareness of the masses 
who live in sub-human conditions. To equate 
this with Communism is to help Commu- 
nism. To wish to hold back Christians from 
this task or even from using this term on 
the grounds that the Communists are doing 
the same thing, is to abandon a cause good 
in itself only because our enemies have 
adopted it. If the Christians refrain from 
their duty, then when the masses some day 
become aware of their condition, their re- 
volt against Christianity will be inevitable. 
It will be impossible to convince them that 
the Christian reluctance to make the masses 


12? Op. Cit, Gerassi, p. 184-5. 

Dr. Alberto Garcia, Sociologist, 8th Con- 
gress of Latin American Sociologists, San Sal- 
vador, September, 1967. 
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conscious of their situation did not stem 
from a secret compromise with the privi- 
leged classes.“ 

Archbishop Helder Camara of Recife, Bra- 
zil, says that, Brazil's rich have succeeded 
in frightening North Americans into believ- 
ing that anyone who wants to make a start 
toward a more humane approach is a com- 
munist or a subversive.” * The rich class of 
Guatemala have used this tactic very effec- 
tively, also. “The Americans,” the Archbishop 
concluded, “are more interested in having 
Latin America remain calm than in realizing 
the basic reforms for the continent to which 
they have proclaimed support. The most se- 
rious problem today is the distance which 
is getting bigger, between the developed and 
powerful nations and the underdeveloped 
and weak. Among the young people the ques- 
tion is whether it is really possible to pass 
this gap without violence.” 

One theory of violence is that it is not 
the creation of revolutionaries. Violence al- 
ready exists if the existing and established 
government keeps a man in a permanent 
condition of hunger, poverty and ignorance. 

The progress of development in Guate- 
mala would be helped if the United States 
would change its approach. Can we, as 
Americans, as champions of freedom, en- 
courage and help Guatemala? I would like 
to submit the following suggestions for our 
U.S. policy there: 

1. That we return to the original principle 
of Kennedy’s “Alliance for Progress,” which 
was to aid a country in programs that are 
designed to meet the social and economic 
needs of indigenous populations in propor- 
tion to reform and development given on 
the part of the receiving nation. If there is 
no serious change in the status quo, serious 
re-evaluation of the validity of our AID pro- 
gram should be carried out. 

2. That we abstain from all military aid 
(loans, grants, surplus material, gifts, mili- 
tary advice) as this maintains the status quo 
powers, who are violently preventing a de- 
cent human life for the majority of the 
Guatemalans. 

3. That we uphold the OAS charter and 
refrain from military intervention as this 
is not for the best interest of Guatemala, 
nor of the United States. The same respect 
for their autonomy and self-determination 
should be shown as that demanded by the 
United States when it was an emerging na- 
tion. 

4. Our American ambassador in Guatemala, 
his staff, and policy makers in Washington, 
D.C., must be sensitive to the aspirations of 
the Guatemalans, and not be primarily con- 
cerned with the invested money of a few 
rich North American Companies. 

Our real contribution to Guatemala will 
be when that country has undertaken a 
social, nationalistic revolution; whether 
peaceful or violent. When Guatemala has put 
in a true land reform, has nationalized all 
public utilities, mines and industries, has 
an educational reform, an effective tax re- 
form—all for the benefit of the majority of 
the population; then we can trade and give 
the type of AID the new just government 
asks us to give. Then we can be confident 
that our assistance will be helping all the 
Guatemalans to develop, not just the few 
elite. 

As a United States citizen who has lived 
and worked for eleven years in Central 
America, I am convinced that these funda- 
mental changes must be made in our policy 
toward Guatemala in order that the Indians 
and oppressed Ladinos of that country may 
enjoy their inalienable rights. 


u Address by Rev. Dana Green, Inaugural 
Conference of the Institute on World Justice 
and Peace, Catholic University of Puerto Rico, 
Ponce, P.R., March 31, 1967. 
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A Clergyman Speaks on Lawlessness 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, many citi- 
zens throughout this great land of ours 
share a deep concern at the increasing 
lawlessness shown to have developed in 
the United States in recent years. They 
deplore assassination and murder, 
whoever is the tragic victim. 

Members of the clergy are greatly con- 
cerned because they want all persons to 
get along together and to grow in broth- 
erhood regardless of race or color. So do 
we Members of Congress. 

Occasionally, intemperate and extreme 
positions are presented by advocates of 
both left and right. In such an atmos- 
phere an expression of midcourse is of 
value and constructive. Such an expres- 
sion is well set forth by Rev. Leigh E. 
Stephenson of the United Baptist Church 
in Lakeport, N.H., in his letter printed in 
the Laconia Evening Citizen on April 10, 
1968. 

A thoughtful reading of Reverend 
Stephenson's letter is helpful in the pres- 
ent situation. 

The letter follows: 

[From the Laconia (N.H.) Evening Citizen, 
April 10, 1968] 

LETTER Box: No LICENSE FOR LAWLESSNESS 

Eprror, Crrmen: In response to numerous 
requests for clarification with regard to my 
opposition to the memorial services for Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., I submit the following 
comments: 

At my request my name was recorded as 
being opposed to the Inter-Church Council 
Memorial Service. Memorial services and 
flags flown at half-mast can never rest the 
conscience. And liberty and freedom are not 
license to lawlessness. Freedom is obedience 
to law. 

Many of these “peace” marches and riots 
have been marked with looting, with looters 
earrying television sets and other large items 
past policemen who were ordered not to stop 
them. They need not fear interference or ap- 
prehension, 

The taking of human life cannot be con- 
doned; nor can violence and rioting, regard- 
less of race. The human tongue is worse 
than weapons, for it can foster violence and 
murder. 

As a minister I find myself appalled by the 
violence and lawlessness so rampant in our 
nation today. The popular thing to do would 
be to “go along” with some of my colleagues 
and let the churches be governed by the pres- 
sures of our lawless society, rather than 
acknowledge the will of Almighty God. 
Conformity is the cry of our society, 

This season of the year should especially 
remind us of Christ and His Way of Life. 
He lived with totalitarianism; his nation was 
controlled by Rome. The Roman occupation 
forces brutally ruled the people, yet Jesus 
never advocated rebellion. He said, “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
unto God the things that are God’s.” It is re- 
corded, “He went about doing good.” 

He faced many of the same problems we 
face today. There was great racial tension 
between Jews and Samaritans, as well as 
between Jews and Romans, yet He never sug- 
gested or advocated rioting or civil war. 
Slavery was also prevalent in that era and 
Paul shortly admonished, “Servants, obey 
your masters.” 

If all people comprehend the servitude of 
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men and acknowledged Christ as Lord and 
Master of their lives, there would be no racial 
problem. 

Love cannot be legislated. No earthly law 
can change a man’s attitude. We cannot 
choose another’s friends, anymore than we 
can compel another to love. Racial equality 
and respect of others’ rights only comes 
through right relationship with God. It is the 
ministry of the church to bring the message 
of God's redeeming love, but this cannot be 
accomplished by endorsing violence and 
bloodshed. 

In our country there are opportunities for 
all racial groups who are willing to make the 
most of them. Why hasn’t there been civil 
rights legislation for the American Indians? 
Some are even being driven from their reser- 
vations: They were here first! The Chinese 
and other nationalities have had their prob- 
lems but have surmounted them through 
endeavor and perseverance. Their achieve- 
ments have won them respect. 

My wife and I lived in the South one sum- 
mer. We also have visited some of the “trouble 
spots” in the south and have lived near cities 
with racial problems and rioting in New York 
state. We have found that all too often the 
public has been shown an exaggerated, one- 
sided picture. We have had a number of 
Negro friends and I worked with a Negro 
foreman, who became a good friend. 

It is my opinion that civil rights leaders 
shoulder endeavor to channel their efforts for 
worthwhile projects, such as: building the 
needed housing and finding jobs for their 
jobless, rather than spending their time plan- 
ning marches, riots and sit-ins. 

It is as we show ourselves friendly that 
others respond. Friends are won by acts of 
kindness, not violence. 

Rev. LEIGH E. STEPHENSON, 
United Baptist Church, Lakeport. 


Citizen Participation in Politics 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
in order to exercise full citizenship, every 
individual must be willing to become a 
“politician.” Sometimes that word is 
looked on with scorn or distrust, but the 
very basis of our system depends on 
active participation in politics by every 
citizen. 

Today, it is often difficult to choose 
among the many candidates for different 
offices. In one county in my own con- 
gressional district, there will be eight 
State representatives, four State sena- 
tors, 21 judges, two county commission- 
ers, two school board members, three 
port authority members, two court clerks, 
a sheriff, tax collector, tax assessor, vot- 
ing supervisor, State public service com- 
missioner, State attorney, county solici- 
tor, public defender and, of course, the 
President, U.S. Senator and U.S. Con- 

gressman on the general election ballot. 
Most of these positions will be contested, 
so that the voters will be exposed to the 
various campaigns of some 106 candi- 
dates, and even somewhat more in the 
party primaries. Needless to say, it will be 
extremely difficult for the individual citi- 
zen to make an intelligent choice. 

Business and professional, farm, labor, 
trade, teacher, and other associations can 
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play an important role. These groups 
have an interest in government, as it af- 
fects their particular business, profes- 
sion, or occupation. It is important that 
their membership enter into the political 
process knowledgeable in the ways of 
politics, and that a number of their 
members become candidates for public 
office or work for the election of candi- 
dates who think as they do on the issues 
of the day. 

Floridians are daily witnesses to op- 
pression, as hundreds of refugees cross 
the Florida straits from Castro’s Cuba, 
where free elections and political action 
are forbidden. Yet, how many Floridians 
voted in the last election? How many will 
vote in the primaries and general elec- 
tion this year? Individual and group ac- 
tion can and should be taken to insure 
full participation by all citizens in the 
most important part of self-govern- 
ment—the election of qualified candi- 
dates to public office. 


The Telephone Strike 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in this morning’s Washington 
Post regarding the telephone strike puts 
this situation in very valid perspective. 

I particularly call to the attention of 
our colleagues and other readers of the 
Recorp the portion of the editorial des- 
cribing the instinctive devotion to civic 
responsibility reflected by Mr. Beirne. 
It is no surprise that so many of us have 
profound respect for the President of the 
CWA. 

I insert the full text of this editorial 
at this point in the RECORD: 


THE TELEPHONE STRIKE 


The country appears to have taken the 
telephone strike in stride. Though nearly 
200,000 telephone workers have been out 
since last Thursday, telephone service has 
been widely maintained, thanks largely to 
the dial system. No national emergency has 
arisen, and there is substantial hope for a 
settlement without a prolonged struggle. 

The contest is officially confined to the 
wage issue, as other provisions of the con- 
tract have 18 months to run. We get the im- 
pression that both management and the 
union are acting responsibly although it ap- 
pears to have been a mistake of judgment 
for the company to seek injunctions aimed 
at the strike in Alabama and Kentucky. The 
company had previously offered to resume 
negotiations and had talked favorably of the 
union idea of putting aside the present 18- 
month contract and seeking an entirely new 
three-year agreement, instead of dealing 
only with the wage issue. If they proceed on 
this basis, the negotiations will be more com- 
plicated but the outcome might be more 
satisfactory. 

There is much other evidence of genuine 
collective bargaining. Before the strike began 
the union had made five different proposals 
to the company. For its part the Bell Tele- 
phone System claims to have made the 
largest wage offer in its history. It is said 
to be an increase of 7.5 per cent over 18 
months or 54 per cent on an annual basis, 
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which is close to the ceiling recommended 
by the Administration for the sake of stabil- 
ity. The union is said to be asking 10.5 per 
cent. 

No doubt it will be difficult to close this 
gap, but it certainly should not be impos- 
sible. According to Joseph A. Beirne, presi- 
dent, the Communication Workers voted 17 
to 1 to authorize a strike even though they 
have no substantial strike fund. Apparently 
they feel deeply about the wage issue, al- 
though Mr. Beirne insists that the union’s 
position is fluid. 

One other posture taken by the union has 
won it much sympathy. Mr. Beirne was asked 
whether he did not now regret having ac- 
quiesced in development of the dial system. 
In reply he insisted that his response would 
be the same if he had to meet the problem 
again tomorrow. Some things come ahead of 
the union,” he said: “Your country.” 

We hope that the large measure of re- 
straint and good judgment which have been 
shown on both sides will bring the dispute to 
an early and equitable settlement. 


Reappraisal of Civil Disobedience and 
Nonviolence Policies Needed 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the beginning of Martin Luther 
King’s crusades, Negro conservative 
George Schuyler has been warning they 
could lead only to violence and would 
set race against race. A newspaperman 
for half a century, Schuyler is the au- 
thor of “Black and Conservative” and 
“Black No More.” Repeatedly in his 
articles for NANA, he has stressed that 
the vast majority of Negroes—and 
whites—do not want or seek the kind 
of racial confrontations that marked the 
late Reverend King’s career. 

The Manchester Union Leader carried 
two items by Mr. Schuyler on April 6 and 
9 which points up the inherent danger in 
“militant nonviolence.” As a member of 
Martin Luther King’s race, George 
Schuyler can hardly be accused of “white 
racism” in criticizing the Reverend 
King’s methods, and Schuyler’s dedica- 
tion throughout the years in trying to 
improve race relations gives him an 
excellent vantage point from which to 
assess Martin Luther King’s tragedy. 

Three recent editorials from the Union 
Leader on the subject of the civil rights 
leader’s death and his role in advancing 
the aspirations of those of his race are 
candid and to the point. In commenting 
on the reaction to King’s death, while 
other Negroes suffered extensively dur- 
ing the recent outbreak of arson, loot- 
ing, and rioting, the Union Leader ob- 
served: 

Never in ou lifetime have we seen such 
hysteria sweep the nation as over the un- 
fortunate assassination of the late civil 
rights leader. It indicates very clearly that 
the communications media is completely 


controlled by the left-wing liberal apparatus 
in this country. 


I include the five above-mentioned 
items in the Record at this point: 
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[From the Union Leader, Apr. 6, 1968] 
SCHUYLER CLAIMS Kine’s DEATH UNFORTU- 
NATE—OWN DOING 

George Schuyler, prominent negro news- 
man and literary reviewer, yesterday de- 
scribed the death of Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. as “very unfortunate” but “largely 
of his own doing.” 

He said that Dr. King “persisted in forcing 
himself into volatile situations which were 
pregnant with danger from opponents, and 
naturally a man of his kind had great oppo- 
sition.” 

Schuyler is a literary columnist for the 
Union Leader and is the father of the late 
Phillipa Schulyer who was killed in Vietnam 
while serving as a war correspondent for the 
Union Leader. 

He advised Dr. King's followers “now to 
put an end to these scheduled demonstra- 
tions in different parts of the country, no- 
tably Washington, D.C.” 

The text of Schuyler’s statement follows: 

“It seems to be very unfortunate for this 
young man to be cut off in the prime of life. 
But I cannot help but feel that this is 
largely of his own doing. 

“He d in forcing himself into vola- 
tile situations which were pregnant with 
danger from opponents and naturally a man 
of his kind had great opposition. 

“And so, if you play with fire you can ex- 
pect to get burned sometimes. 

“Dr. King had been attacked before by an 
element of dangerous and desperate people 
of the type that are prone to take matters 
into their own hands. 

“Moreover, I think it would be very advis- 
able for Dr. King’s followers now to put an 
end to these scheduled demonstrations in 
different parts of the country, notably Wash- 
ington, D.C.” 


[From the Union Leader, Apr. 9, 1968] 


AN APPRAISAL OF MARTIN LUTHER KING H 
REAPED THE WHIRLWIND 
(By George S. Schuyler) 

New Yorx.—The assassination of Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. tragically emphasizes 
again the fact that “militant non-violence” 
always ends violently. 

Countless mass demonstrations which 
started to advance a good cause have ended 
in clashes with police, looting, vandalism 
and killing rather than the goodwill and 
understanding originally intended. 

Behaviorists have long known that the 
larger the assemblance, the lower the mass 
intelligence, and the greater likelihood that 
hysterla will result. 

It was Dr. King’s determination to in- 
fluence the course of an ordinary labor dis- 
pute by his charismatic presence that led 
him to Memphis, doubtless at the behest of 
his associates there, and exacerbated an al- 
ready dangerous situation. The recent riot- 
ing, vandalism and casualties were a direct 
result, and there would probably have been 
more of the same had he led another demon- 
stration. Labor disputes should be handled 
by officials of the AFL-CIO and the employ- 
ers concerned, and not by demagogic out- 
siders with appeals to racial passion. 

It is noteworthy that Dr. King’s idol, 
Mahatma Ghandhi, who preached non- 
violence, on several occasions had to call off 
his drives and go into seclusion until his 
millions of adherents had cooled off and 
cured the wounds received from battling 
police who were dedicated, there as here, to 
preserving law and order, and upholding the 
rights of others not involved in the struggle. 
(Ghandhi's own assassination, it may be re- 
called, fed the flames of communal rioting 
and killings in India.) 


CONTRIBUTED LITTLE 
From Dr. King’s original effort, the Mont- 
gomery Improvement Association’s (MIA) 
bus boycott, he contributed very little to the 
solution of the touchy problems of race re- 
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lations in the United States. If these prob- 
lems are to be solved, it must be in modera- 
tion and through innumerable compromises 
rather than by the use of abrasive tactics 
that produce irritation and ill-will rather 
than understanding and cooperation. 

Wherever the negro lives in the United 
States, he prospers only to the extent that 
he has the goodwill, tolerance and accept- 
ance of his white neighbors and fellow- 
workers, This is necessarily a slow process, 
when trying to maintain the most delicate 
balance. It cannot be speeded by razzle- 
dazzle tactics which arouse suspicion and 
lend support to the propaganda or negro- 
phobes. Then action brings reaction. As Pres- 
ident Eisenhower said: This is a matter of 
education. 

Because Dr. King believed he was right 
and had Holy Writ behind him, he continued 
to persist regardless of clear warnings of 
danger, even to the point of irresponsibility. 
It was scarcely calculated to help the negroes 
of Alabama or to increase the esteem in which 
Dr. King and his cohorts were held in that 
state, to fruitlessly declare a boycott on all 
of its products from which, if effective, the 
negroes would suffer more than the whites, 


MORE FRUSTRATION 


It merely increased apprehension, exas- 
peration and frustration in Chicago and en- 
virons when Dr. King and his janissaries 
boldly marched in, painted “END SLUMS” 
all over a section of the city, took over one 
landlord's property for rent collection and 
renovation without the owner’s permission, 
and led parades through all-white near- 
suburbs where the marchers only escaped 
severe casualties because of the vigilance of 
the much-maligned police. 

Because of Dr. King’s stubbornness—or, if 
you prefer, extreme dedication—the Birming- 
ham shambles was unavoidable. Warned by 
responsible negro leaders not to visit the 
city; told that they had the situation in 
hand as much as it could be, he and his staff 
came just the same. This persistence, aided 
by the atmosphere of mob mindedness among 
colored and white, led directly to the deplor- 
able events that followed. 

Similarly, the troubles in St. Augustine, 
Fla., were deliberately provoked, and to this 
day nobody knows what was gained by it. To 
be sure there was a vast uproar in the press, 
radio and television, there were threats and 
jailings, but no one in St. Augustine can say 
today what help it was to race relations— 
except for more speaking engagements for 
Dr. King. 

There was an increasingly widespread be- 
lief among sober-minded Americans that Dr. 
King was, to say the least, unfortunate or 
unwise in the choice of his associates and 
advisers. They were largely of the left-wing 
variety. 

JOINS VIETNIKS 

Added to these were the Vietnik peace 
forces headed by Dr. Spock and an assort- 
ment of Hanoi-lovers who influenced Dr. 
King to lend his endorsement and influence 
to elements inimical to the best interests of 
the United States, and even to allowing Mrs. 
King to accompany a delegation of women 
to the Ho Chi Minh capital. Moderate or- 
ganizations like the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and the 
National Urban League warned against tying 
the civil rights movement to the so-called 
peace movement, but Dr. King persisted stub- 
bornly, even giving leave to one of his asso- 
ciates, Rev. James Bevel, to help organize the 
peacenik demonstrations in New York’s Cen- 
tral Park and in United Nations Plaza where 
King spoke and American flags were burned. 

In short, as Dr. King’s influence waxed, 
his judgment seems to have waned. No more 
was said about praying enmasse for white 
folks but there was much talk about civil 
disobedience and deflance of the powers- 
that-be. 

Dr. King was talented, and adroit. He was 
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never at a loss for words and he was evi- 
dently dedicated to the cause of improving 
race relations. It was the methods he used 
which, considering the high emotionalism 
which surrounded his goals, were objection- 
able. There are too many retardate, half- 
witted, criminally-inclined people in our pop- 
ulation whose expectations have to be kept 
in check; they provide the fuel for great 
social conflagrations. This becomes truer 
every day as our population soars and our 
society becomes more complex. There are ir- 
responsible individuals ever willing and 
eager to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by unsettled times. A few years back 
in a New York department store, Dr. King 
was seriously injured when a crazed woman 
plunged a butcher knife in his chest while 
he was autographing copies of his book, 


WHAT NOW? 


What will the followers of Dr. King do now 
that he has gone? We have already seen what 
has happened in the wake of news of his 
assassination, with a spate of vandalistic 
orgies across the country. Will those sub- 
leaders of the departed disciple of Gandhi 
drop the policies and tactics that gained him 
world fame and chart a new course? Will they 
call off the scheduled mass demonstration of 
3,000-odd trained “invaders” of Washington, 
D.C., and wait until things cool down? Or 
will they continue to court disaster? The 
present temper of the nation suggests need 
for caution. 

The goal of the overwhelming majority of 
American negroes is middle-class coexistence. 
Millions have attained that status, and more 
are doing so all the time. There is lessen- 
ing economic discrimination and everywhere 
they wish to vote, they are doing so. It will 
not speed the process to continue tactics of 
harassment and annoyance, but may well 
cause a retrogression in race relations to the 
disadvantage of all. Dr. King, tragically, never 
learned this. His followers had better. 


[From the Union Leader, Apr. 6, 1968] 
HATRED CLAIMS ANOTHER VICTIM 

The senseless and cowardly assassination 
of Dr. Martin Luther King has stirred the 
emotion of genuine compassion in all ra- 
tional men, both followers and critics of Dr. 
King alike. This was the act of a madman. 
The sniping, rock-throwing, looting and fire- 
bombing that has followed the announce- 
ment of King’s death are similarly the acts 
of blind hatred and rage. 

Neither should be condoned or rational- 


Hate, of which racial prejudice is but one 
form, destroys all who succumb to its deadly 
embrace. Even in its non-violent form, it 
harms the soul and destroys the intellect 
of those who give in to it—just as surely as 
it snuffed out the life of Martin Luther King. 

There is a vast difference between oppos- 
ing a man and his views and hating that man 
or wishing him bodily harm. 

Dr. King’s death has been described as 
“jronic”’—a man who preached non-violence 
being destroyed by violence. The real irony, 
however, resides in the fact that Dr. King— 
whatever his motivation—had the ability to 
stir others to violence. It was his tactic to 
predict violence if this or that piece of civil 
rights legislation was not adopted by Con- 
gress. These predictions all too often were not 
accompanied by even the mildest admonish- 
ment that violence is totally unacceptable as 
a means of producing social change. 

We do not seek to speak evil of the dead. 
We seek to preserve historical accuracy. Dr. 
King’s tactics must be judged as if the man 
were still alive. It is folly to allow grief, how- 
ever genuine, to cloud our view of reality. If it 
is proper for critics of the late Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy to continue to express their hatred 
for the man as well as his beliefs, it is cer- 
tainly proper to continue to take issue with 
Dr. King’s tactics—while not succumbing to 
hatred of the man himself. 
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When the so-called peaceful“ march led 
by Dr. King through the streets of Memphis 
on Mar. 28 erupted into a bloody riot in 
which young negro thugs ran amok, while 
Dr. King leaped into a waiting car and sped 
away from the scene, who knows what irre- 
versible forces were set in motion? At the 
time, we warned that these supposedly non- 
violent tactics—as typified by Dr. King’s plan 
to lay siege to Washington—dovetail nicely 
with Communist plans to foment violent rev- 
olution in the United States. We wrote: “If 
Dr. King were a man who sincerely abhorred 
violence, he would regard last Thursday’s 
bloody rioting in Memphis as a warning sig- 
nal of what could happen in the nation’s 
capital. But Dr. King plans to go ahead with 
the march anyway.” 

No one ever dreamed that the violence in 
Memphis could have been a harbinger of the 
violence that was to come to Dr. King him- 
self in that same community. 

The irony of Dr. King’s assassination is 
that it coincided with the opening of an 
inquiry by Sen. McClellan’s committee into 
King’s role in the Memphis march and his 
secret meetings with black militants in prep- 
aration for the “poor army's“ invasion of 
Washington on April 22. 

According to Columnist Paul Scott, Dr. 
King had advance warning that the Mar. 28 
demonstration in Memphis would erupt into 
violence but chose to ignore it. We must as- 
sume that he also knew the potential for 
violence in the march on Washington. 

Consider still another bit of irony: The 
Rev. Andrew Young, who stood before the 
television cameras Thursday night and quite 
correctly deplored this senseless act of vio- 
lence against Dr. King, is the same Rev. 
Young who, in conjunction with the march 
on Washington, threatened: “If Congress is 
not prepared to give up part of its power, all 
of it will be taken away.” 

It is to be sincerely hoped that Martin Lu- 
ther King’s death will prove to demagogs of 
both races that not only violence but also 
threats of violence used to blackmail Con- 
gress and the American people are self-de- 
feating tactics. 

The negro sniper who guns down a white 
policeman is a victim of the same mindless 
hatred as the white sniper who gunned down 
Dr. King. Both acts of violence should be 
condemned with equal fervor. It is irrational 
to blame all negroes for the lunacy of the 
former, and equally irrational to join in with 
those who currently are blaming the entire 
white race for the latter. 


[From the Union Leader, Apr. 17, 1968] 
Tue TRUTH ABOUT Dr. KING 


We are about to break a promise we made to 
ourselves at the time of Martin Luther King’s 
assassination in Memphis. We had deter- 
mined not to speak ill of the dead, to allow the 
evil that Dr. King did to be interred with his 
bones. 

Now, regrettably, we find that we can no 
longer remain silent. For Dr. King’s idolators, 
however innocent their motivation, seem to 
want to make the civil rights leader in death 
what he never was in life. Therefore, while 
declining to succumb to vindictiveness, and 
with full understanding of the feelings of 
those who believed in Dr. King’s “mission,” we 
feel constrained to set forth a few pertinent 
facts before the truth is forever buried by 
deceit and maudlin sentimentality. 

Therefore, let the record show:—That 
while Dr. King spoke of “civil disobedience” 
and “attention-getting activities,” his words 
created that restlessness and dissatisfaction 
that overt demagogues used to stir negroes 
to rioting, looting and bloodshed. 

That the sincerity of his call for freedom 
for all men must be measured by his lack 
of concern for the freedom of non-Com- 
munist South Vietnamese, non-Communist 
Congolese who were slaughtered by the 
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Gbenye movement, non-Communist Cubans, 
non-Communist Tibetans, and the non-Com- 
munist crew of the USS Pueblo. 

That this attitude of indifference—if not 
open hostility—to the case of anti-commu- 
nism, was matched by his association with 
identified Communists, such as his former 
aide Jack O'Dell, and by his recent participa- 
tion in the 100th anniversary rally for the 
negro Communist, W. E. B. DuBois, at which 
King was quoted as saying: “Our irrational 
obsession with anti-communism has led us 
into many quagmires. Dr. DuBois will be 
with us when we go to Washington to de- 
mand our right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

That he ignored the protests of other negro 
civil rights leaders, such as Roy Wilkens and 
Whitney Young, and insisted on tying the 
civil rights movement to the cause of the 
Viet Cong in South Vietnam. That he per- 
mitted one of his associates, Rev. James 
Bevel, to help organize the peacenik demon- 
strations in New York’s Central Park and in 
the UN Plaza where King spoke and Ameri- 
can flags were burned. That he allowed Mrs. 
King to accompany a delegation of women 
to Hanoi. 

That he lent his name to the “Vietnam 
Summer” protest demonstrations, causing 
Dr. Alfred Jarrette, author of “The Negro in 
Politics” and educational advisor to Harlem 
Youth Activities Unlimited (Haryou), to 
state in May of 1967 that King “has been used 
as a tool of the Communist Party in several 
instances.” 

That his cavalier attitude toward the law 
and property rights was manifest in his 
march into Chicago where he took over one 
landlord’s property and used it for rent col- 
lection without the owner's permission. 

That he openly admitted in an interview 
in the New York Times of Feb. 6, 1965, that 
his doctrine of non-violence was designed 
to “bring to the surface” the violence of 
white America. 

That King’s so-called poor people's 
march” on Washington, now postponed until 
next month, was a pure and simple black- 
mail threat: If Congress does not agree to a 
$10 billion spending program, including a 
“guaranteed annual income” for all people, 
even those without jobs, he, Dr. King would 
not be responsible for the consequences: 

“If nothing is done, I think the riots this 
summer will be worse than last summer. Talk 
of guerrilla warfare can increase and even 
become a reality.” 

That, in preparation for the march on 
Washington, he met in secret conferences 
with “black power” militants, including 
Stokely Carmichael, Castro’s front man, who 
issued a statement that the time has come 
to disrupt American cities “to help our Viet 
Cong comrades-in-arms.” 

That Dr. King linked the march to the “get- 
out-of-Vietnam” theme by collaborating 
with SANE and Students for a Democratic 
Society. 

That many of his “predictions” seemed 
to condone—and were followed by—violence: 
“I'm sorry to have to say this, but the in- 
tolerable conditions which brought about 
racial violence last summer (1966) still exist.” 
(Washington Star, April 17, 1967). 

That in early 1967 he villified his country 
as “the greatest purveyor of violence in the 
world today.” 

That the so-called advocate of “peace” 
backed a resolution calling on the UN to use 
military force against Rhodesia. 

That in early 1967 many people had con- 
cluded “that Dr. King has perhaps come to 
the distasteful decision that while non-vio- 
lence is worth espousing, it cannot achieve 
what violence can and, in certain circum- 
stances, may be condoned.” (Editorial, 
Lewiston, Me., Evening Journal.) 

That King bitterly attacked the United 
States in early 1967 in an incredible speech in 
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which he compared U.S. military methods to 
those of the Nazis testing new methods and 
new drugs in the concentration camps of 
Europe, causing Jewish War Veterans Nation- 
al Commander Malcolm Tarlov to chide him 
for “an ignorance of the facts, pandering to 
Ho Chi Minh, and an insult to the intelli- 
gence of all Americans.” 

That, on the eve of the Communist-pro- 
moted “Vietnam Week” movement, King 
charged in a vicious address, sponsored by 
the Clergy and Laymen Concerned About 
Vietnam, that American GI’s in Vietnam 
were killing innocent civilians, “mostly chil- 
dren,” degrading children as they beg for 
food, raping young girls, and turning their 
mothers into prostitutes. 

That Dr. King, who spoke of “equal rights,” 
was willing to accept favor status for asso- 
ciates in April 1966 when the Justice Depart- 
ment hushed up a stolen car incident involv- 
ing Hosea Williams, a top attache of Dr. 
King. (See Union Leader, April 27, 1966). 

That King went about advocating the ad- 
mission of Red China to the UN and seem- 
ingly tying the issue into civil rights, and 
seeking to play a direct role in U.S. foreign 
policy in violation of at least the spirit of 
the Logan Act. (Union Leader, Sept. 1, 1965). 

That he blamed the negro riots in Cali- 
fornia in the summer of 1965 on white sup- 
pression of negroes, and, again, “predicted”: 
“Police power can only bring a temporary 
halt.” 

That when Congolese savages were slaugh- 
tering hundreds of Catholic priests and nuns 
and Protestant missionaries, Dr. King wrote 
to President Johnson opposing aid to The 
Congo and Moise Tshombe under any cir- 
cumstances, humanitarian or otherwise. 

That, in referring to the demonstrations in 
Alabama Most Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, Ro- 
man Catholic bishop of Mobile and Birming- 
ham, while himself promoting “just and 
equitable” treatment for negroes, accused 
King of “trying to divide our people.” At the 
time, the liberal columnists Rowland Evans 
and Robert Novak expressed alarm that King 
had “surrendered valuable ground to leftist 
extremists in their drive for control of the 
civil rights movement,” adding: “Unless 
King breaks with the SNICK extremists, lib- 
eral whites may no longer follow his leader- 
ship.” They were wrong about that. 

That when Dr. King received the Nobel 
Peace Prize in Stockholm in 1964, he used 
the occasion to deliver a vicious tirade against 
the United States. 

That Dr. King, who some now describe as 
“saintly,” sat idly by in 1964 and permitted 
civil rights extremists to attempt to falsely 
label Barry Goldwater an anti-negro bigot. 

That King participated in the relentless 
attack on FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover in 
1964, accusing the FBI of not protecting the 
legal rights of southern negroes and civil 
rights agitators from the North, In a cele- 
brated interview, in which he also criticized 
“red neck sheriffs.” Hoover called King “the 
most notorious liar in the country.” After 
g Hoover into making this statement, 
King played the “get Hoover” role to the hilt, 
suggesting that the FBI director was falter- 
ing “under the awesome burdens, complex- 
ities and responsibilities of his office.” 

That in late 1964, when a much-decorated 
New York policeman, Lt. Gilligan, shot in self 
defense and killed a negro who attacked him 
with a knife, Dr. King refused to wait until 
the policeman had been given his day in 
court. He charged that Gilligan was gullty 
of “murder.” 

That Dr. King, in denying the Communist 
and pro-Communist backgrounds of as- 
sociates in the civil right movements, knew 
full well of the backgrounds of Jesse Grey, 
William Epton, Hunter Pitts O'Dell, Ben- 
jamin E. Smith and others. 

It is extremely distasteful to us to have to 
bring these issues to light again. But we 
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believe it is very much in the national in- 
terest that Dr. King not be held up as a 
model citizen to be emulated—or at least not 
until there has been sufficient time for all 
Americans to consider that part of his record 
which the leftist opinion-molders seek to 
conceal. 

Dr. King was a brave man, a determined 
man, but also—in our carefully considered 
opinion—a clever demagogue. 


SICK AND TIRED OF SENTIMENTAL SLOP 


Allen H. MacLean, president of the State 
of New Hampshire Local 1316, AFL-CIO, and 
also vice president of the State and Munici- 
pal Employees, has written a note to this 
paper which expresses our own view point 
exactly. 

Mr. MacLean's letter is herewith quoted 
as follows: 

“I have received many telephone calls in 
criticism of my attitude as to the lowering 
of the fiag on state buildings to halfmast in 
honor of Martin Luther King. 

“The State of New Hampshire has had 
many boys killed in the service of their coun- 
try and the flags were not flown at halfmast 
in their honor. 

“This union is not against any color or 
creed, but we do not feel that this man, Mar- 
tin Luther King, was deserving of this 
respect.” 

Never in our lifetime have we seen such 
hysteria sweep the Nation as over the unfor- 
tunate assassination of the late civil rights 
leader. It indicates very clearly that the com- 
munications media is completely controlled 
by the left-wing liberal apparatus in this 
country. 

Interestingly enough, you have not read in 
the newspapers any sob stories about the 
deaths of negroes and whites caused by the 
rioters, who have proceeded to burn down 
large sections of American cities and to loot 
stores while the police, restrained by soft- 
headed politicians, have stood helplessly by, 
doing nothing. 

What Mr. MacLean has written represents 
the sentiments of most of the people with 
whom this newspaper has talked. They are 
sick and tired of all the sentimental slop 
which over the years has encouraged a cer- 
tain segment of our population to believe 
that they are above the law and can loot, 
burn and murder with impunity. 

The overwhelming majority of Americans 
are not “anti” anybody because of their color, 
but at the same time, they are not about to 
be put upon by any one group just because 
of their color. 

President Johnson, Bobby Kennedy, Sen. 
McCarthy and other Democrats, and some 
left-of-center Republicans, have hitched 
their political stars to the negro rioters. They 
will not be able to complain in the future if 
American voters turn against them because 
of their attitude. 

This newspaper agrees completely with Mr. 
MacLean, and beginning on Good Friday we 
intend to lower the flag on our building to 
half-staff for one whole day in honor of each 
New Hampshire boy who is killed in Vietnam. 

WILLIAM LOEB, Publisher. 


Law-Abiding Citizens Appalled 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Daily News of April 19, 1968, 
appeared a letter to the editor denounc- 
ing the looters, rioters, and arsonists who 
went on the rampage in Washington re- 
cently. 
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It was written and signed by H. H. 
Jordan, a young Negro and highly re- 
spected employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The letter is especially important in 
view of the fact that a substantial num- 
ber of those arrested in connection with 
the rioting and looting were Federal 
employees. 

There would be far better understand- 
ing and fewer problems in this country 
if the words of Mr. H. H. Jordan were 
heeded. His letter to the editor follows: 


LAW-ABIDING CITIZENs ARE APPALLED 


The Washington Daily News is to be com- 
mended for its excellent editorial April 8. 

This city contains far more decent law- 
abiding citizens than the small group of 
hoodlums allowed by our appointed officials 
to paralyze, burn and loot areas of our city 
to their hearts’ content. The law-abiding citi- 
zens are appalled that our appointed officials 
had no plan to cope with the tragic events. 

The riots, lootings, desecration and dis- 
orders cannot be said to have occurred be- 
cause the rioters and looters had a great love 
for Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., a man who 
preached Non-Violence and brotherly love. 
The scars left by the weekend of violence will 
be visible in this community for many years. 

The little children participating in this 
looting will have reached adulthood before 
these scars disappear. 

The hearts of decent citizens are heavy 
when, in the news media, we see homeless old 
ladies sadly surveying the ruins of the meager 
accumulation of a lifetime. We are sad when 
we see young mothers, homeless with their 
little children just because they happened to 
live above a store where some item of tran- 
sitory value appealed to the hoodlum with his 
brick, bottle and torch. 

It is hoped that what happened to our city 
will never again occur. If such does occur 
again, the appointed officials of our local 
government might well remember the clos- 
ing paragraph of your editorial: 

“The only way to stop a riot is by superior 
force, promptly applied, regardless of the 
cause for which law breakers feign to be 
rioting.” 

H. H. JORDAN. 


My Record in Congress 
HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission I include in the Recor the fol- 
lowing summary of my record in Con- 
gress: 

(By Jacos H. GILBERT, Member of Congress, 
22d Congressional District, Bronx, N.Y.) 
Born on June 17, 1920, Congressman Gil- 

bert was raised in the District he represents. 

He attended P.S. 65 and P.S. 37, Clark JH 

and James Monroe High School in the Bronx, 

St. John’s College and Law School, and was 

admitted to the bar in 1944. He was an assist- 

ant Corporation Counsel in New York and 
served ten years in the State Assembly and 

State Senate before his election to Congress 

in March 1960. Congressman Gilbert, who has 

since been re-elected four times, lives in the 

Bronx with his wife, the former Irma Steuer, 

and three children who attend the public 

schools. 

A former member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, Congressman Gilbert was 
elected to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by a vote of all House Democrats in 
January 1967. 
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Congressman Gilbert has sponsored and 
worked actively for Medicare, improved So- 
cial Security benefits and annuities of re- 
tired civilian servants, more and better hous- 
ing for the poor and the handicapped, min- 
imum wage increases, establishment of the 
Anti-Poverty Program and programs to deal 
with juvenile delinquency, crime and nar- 
cotics addiction and mental illness. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson and the late 
President John F. Kennedy have publicly 
commended Congressman Gilbert for his 
leadership in Congress and, in particular, for 
his efforts in behalf of minority groups. 

As a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Congressman Gilbert worked for the en- 
actment of all major civil rights legislation. 
He is the author of a bill to assure voting 
rights to Puerto Ricans. He was instrumen- 
tal in securing passage of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, which eliminated invid- 
ious discriminations against Italians, Greeks, 
Jews and other minority groups. 

Co: an Gilbert has been known as 
a defender of Israel's integrity and a spokes- 
man for peace and stability in the Middle 
East. He has spoken out consistently in be- 
half of peace in the Far East. 

Recently, Congressman Gilbert has been 
instrumental in the fight against air and 
water pollution, excessive noise at jet air- 
ports and abuses in the credit and packag- 
ing practices. He has consistently worked for 
increased Federal aid to education, both at 
elementary and higher levels. 

Thanks to Congressman Gilbert, the South 
Bronx was selected as a pilot area for the 
Federal Model Cities program. Work is al- 
ready under way in the neighborhood 
bounded by Bruckner Boulevard, Sheridan 
Expressway, Major Deegan Expressway, Third 
Avenue, Boston Road, Jennings Street and 
Crotona Park. 

Congressman Gilbert, despite his duties in 
Washington, remains active in local affairs. 
He was founder and organizer of the Hunts 
Point ZOA and is on the Board of Directors 
of the American Jewish Congress. He is also 
a member of the Bronx Lions Club and the 
James Monroe Community Center, and other 
civic and fraternal organizations. 


Venceremos: “We Shall Overcome” 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, our fellow 
countrymen must understand that the 
so-called demonstrations, indignities, and 
violence being provoked against America 
and our American institutions are 
neither spontaneous nor independent. 

The mobs—defying law, reason, and 
convention—must not be allowed to cam- 
oufiage their disloyalty with such de- 
ceitful slogans as “free speech,” non- 
violence,” “dissent,” or the sympathy-in- 
ducing label of “poor people.” 

This is a well-managed and manipu- 
lated program, alien to American 
thoughts of fairness and honesty, which 
is intentionally designed to undermine 
and deteriorate the respect and con- 
fidence of our citizens in local law and 
order seeking to bring about artificial 
crises under a climate of “hate the po- 
lice” or “police brutality.” 

A timely and thought-provoking state- 
ment on the execution and proven suc- 
cess of such a program in the Commu- 
nist “reform” revolution that brought 
Castro to power in Cuba has been pre- 
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pared by Mr. Mario G. Kohly, President 
of the de facto Government of Free Cuba. 
Castro—a confessed Communist—was 
also aided by a cooperative communica- 
tions media. Castro’s mob—his foot sol- 
diers—sang Venceremos, which trans- 
lated to English means “We Shall Over- 
come.” 

I include Mr. Kohly's account of the 
revolution that destroyed all freedom in 
his country following my remarks along 
with several news articles: 

BLUEPRINT FOR REVOLUTION 
(By Mario Garcia Kohly) 


The “Blueprint for Revolution” was writ- 
ten by General Bayo. He was Spanish by 
birth and by choice an international com- 
munist and an expert on revolution. Castro 
employed his “Blueprint for Revolution” 
and by its use rose to power. 

Shortly before I left Cuba I had an oppor- 
tunity of hastily scanning this document in 
the Congress Building of Havana. My au- 
dacity came very near to causing my arrest. 
In this “Blueprint” General Bayo gave in 
their order of execution and in detail the 
steps that must be taken to bring about the 
overthrow of a government through revolu- 
tion. Holding it in my hands and casting 
my mind back over the preceding months I 
realized how precisely each and every step 
has been taken and carried out. I realize 
also that the success promised by this docu- 
ment if followed accurately was already in 
Castro’s hands. One of the most important 
of these steps was the developing by care- 
fully planned propaganda of a belief in police 
brutality. This belief must be created by all 
possible means and the details of this step 
were given. The very first was the control 
and ownership of all news mediums which 
must be bought up by the communist in ad- 
vance. With this accomplished the develop- 
ment of the theme of police brutality could 
be repeated until the public fully accepted it. 

In countries where students were active in 
political affairs they must be brought into 
direct conflict with the law. In countries 
where the students were not active, then 
racial minorities must be used to create the 
incidents that could be portrayed as “police 
brutality”. Trained party members working 
among the students, or racial minorities, 
must arouse convictions of wrongs and in- 
justices until these students, or minorities 
began public demonstrations in the hopes 
of having the offending conditions changed. 

This would be the beginning of the con- 
flict between the police and the students of 
racial minorities that would make possible 
the creation of the belief in police brutality. 
Every least injury suffered by a student was 
magnified and the cry of police brutality in- 
creased daily in volume. Communist infiltra- 
tors among the students become more violent 
in their resistance to the efforts of the police 
to maintain law and order. This would cause 
the police in turn to be more violent in their 
efforts to defend themselves and would give 
greater opportunity to portray incidents la- 
beled police brutality. Martyrs among the 
students must be created. The student who 
killed a policeman must be hailed as a hero. 
The policeman that killed a student, even if 
in defense of his own life, must be branded 
a murderer and the cry of “police brutality” 
rose louder and louder. 

Bayo explained the importance of creating 
an image of “police brutality” in this man- 
ner. The police, in the mind of the public, 
represented the executive authority of the 
government in power. They were its serv- 
ants and acted in accord with its dictates. 
If the image of “police brutality” was ac- 
cepted by the public, the high officials who 
were directly responsible for these officers 
of the law and their actions would also suf- 
fer the smear of police brutality and a con- 
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viction would emerge that the government 
was brutal, unjust and to be feared, 

The destruction of faith and trust in the 
officers of the law is automatically the de- 
struction of faith and trust in the govern- 
ment. 

When I read Bayo’s Blueprint for Revo- 
lution” the last step had already been taken 
and had succeeded. The heads of the Cuban 
Republic had fled to safety elsewhere and 
Castro had ridden into Havana to implant 
Communism, terror and slavery on a be- 
trayed people, who even then, did not realize 
that through cleverly administered brain 
washing, they had been delivered into 
Castro’s hands. That “Blueprint for Revo- 
lution” had proven accuracy in obtaining 
definite results. 

In the beginning when the rioting first 
started the police had been given orders that 
there must be no bloodshed. The students 
or communists among them were quick to 
realize that retaliation in kind did not fol- 
low the injuries they inflicted and they lost 
no time in taking advantage of the situation, 

The police used water hoses and methods 
of a like kind in their efforts to prevent vio- 
lence and control the rioters. The students 
realizing they had a good thing made the 
most of it. Police were knocked down, kicked, 
trampled and injured but there was no com- 
ment of “student brutality”. Instead the 
propaganda of police brutality continued 
with the students provoking incident after 
incident in which the servants of the law 
fared worse and worse, Events reached the 
stage, where, if the order of no bloodshed 
had not been drawn, the police force would 
have quit entirely and walked out. 

Later, when dogs and mounted police were 
used the rioting mobs had a new weapon, 
“Animals against people”, they charged 
“Roman Circus” and “Christians thrown to 
beasts”. That the police were far outnum- 
bered brought no praise for their bravery in 
their efforts to restore law and order. That 
many of them died in the performance of 
their duty brought no comment. T.V. showed 
but one side of the picture—what the police 
did to the students but never what the stu- 
dents had done to provoke the incident, 

While those events were taking place in 
Cuba, in the U.S.A, the image of Castro as a 
Robin Hood was being portrayed. (I under- 
stand that he is now known as the “Robber 
Hood"). So effective was this propaganda that 
I found it impossible to warn officials in 
Washington or American business men any 
where of what was really under way in my 
country. I spent considerable time and money 
to no avall. 

With the stage all set in Cuba for the final 
act the last step of Bayo’s Blueprint was put 
into execution. Day and night bombs ex- 
ploded. In apartment buildings, in theaters, 
in stores, in empty buildings, anywhere and 
everywhere. To make matters worse for the 
frightened public living phosphorous was 
spread in restaurants, stores, buses, in fact 
anywhere that it may come in contact with 
human bodies and produce horrible burns. 
There was no safety anywhere. Neither in the 
street outside or in the walls of their own 
home. Terror reigned and the people united 
in their demand for the government to abdi- 
cate. The people blamed the government for 
all their suffering and misfortune. The legiti- 
mate government of Cuba gave up the un- 
equal fight and fied. 

Their reason for this decision and act, was 
so that there would be an end to bloodshed. 
They wished to spare the people of Cuba fur- 
ther suffering. 

I doubt if there was one among them who 
know that the real reason for their over- 
throw was Bayo’s “Blueprint for Revolu- 
tion,” I frankly would have never have real- 
ized what had happened to the Cuban people 
if I had not had the hurried opportunity of 
scanning this amazing document, 
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The world knows the rest to some degree. 
Castro, without opposition rode into Havana 
on a Sunday on the last day of 1958. Blood 
has flown steadily ever since and the Cuban 
people have been subjected to every form of 
torture that human minds could invent. My 
countrymen, know now that its far better to 
be dead than Red and have come to know it 
too late. 

In Cuba the theme song of the Student 
Marchers was “Venceremos”, translated to 
English it says: “We shall overcome”. 


Dr. Martin LUTHER KING 


Commentator: G. Edward Griffin inter- 
viewing Julia Brown. 

GRIFFIN. This is Ed Griffin, and with us in 
our studio is Mrs. Julia Brown Negro lady 
from Cleveland, Ohio, who for some time now, 
has been delivering a series of rather star- 
tling lectures regarding the Communist affili- 
ations of Doctor Martin Luther King. Mrs. 
Brown, this is a very controversial subject. 
Of course, Doctor King is very much in the 
news lately and before we begin our dis- 
cussion of Doctor King, I think our listeners 
would like to know something about you and 
your background, and what makes you an au- 
thority on this subject. 

JuLIA Brown. I worked for the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation for nine years in the 
Communist Party in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
traveled all over the United States. I have had 
the practical experience; I do know what 
Communism 18. 

GRIFFIN. You were in the Communist 
for nine years working for the F.B.I? 

JULIA Brown. That’s correct. 

Gnrrrrx. And now you are opposing Com- 
munism? ‘i 55 x 

JULIA BROWN. Yes. 

GRIFFIN. So you have been on both sides 
of the fence, so to speak? 

JULIA Brown. That's correct. 

Grirrin, All right, I wanted to get that in 
because I want our listeners to know who is 
speaking here at our microphone, and what 
your background is. Mrs. Brown I would like 
to cover one more thing in the beginning, and 
that is a very pointed and direct question re- 
garding Doctor King. Do you say, or is it your 
opinion, that Doctor King is a member of 
the Communist Party? 

Jura Brown. No, Mr. Griffin, I could not 
say that Doctor King is a member of the 
Communist Party, unless it was public in- 
formation or I had attended a closed Com- 
munist Party meeting with Martin Luther 
King. But Martin Luther King doesn't have 
to be a Communist; he is doing the work 
of the Communist Party. He is just as dan- 
gerous as any Communist in our country, 
and he certainly is using his own people—the 
Negro people, to further the Communist alms. 
He is using the uninformed Negroes and 
the underprivileged Negroes; and he cer- 
tainly does not have to be a Communist, 
because he is the most dangerous person in 
this country today against the Negro and 
for Communism. 

GRIFFIN. That is quite a powerful state- 
ment, Mrs. Brown, and I’m sure you can 
back it up. So let’s get right to the subject 
about which you have been lecturing lately, 
and that is, what are the Communist afilia- 
tions of Doctor King, and how is he further- 
ing the objective of Communism? 

JULIA Brown. Doctor Martin Luther King 
has several affiliations. In fact, James Dum- 
browsky, who has been identified as a dedi- 
cated Communist, has even been in Martin 
Luther King’s home and stayed there. 

Grirrin. He has? 

JuLIA Brown. Oh yes, because Martin 
Luther King wrote him a letter (this is 
documented information) that they were 
proud to have him in their home. He said 
“we,” which no doubt meant he and his 
wife. 
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GRIFFIN. Was it known at the time that 
Dumbrowsky was a member of the Commu- 
nist Party? 

JULIA Brown. I’m very sure that Martin 
Luther King knows the Communists with 
whom he associates. I'm sure of that. I cer- 
tainly would not underestimate Martin 
Luther King, because, although he is not 
intelligent (I don’t feel that anyone is in- 
telligent who knowingly will associate with 
Communists, but he is at least educated), 
and he certainly knows that his associates 
are Communists. 

GRIFFIN. Who are some of these other 
associates of Martin Luther King? 

JULIA Brown. The ones that are widely 
known would be Jesse Gray, who started the 
riots and rent strikes in New York City, and 
I certainly know Karl and Anne Braden. I 
have met them in Cleveland, Ohio. 

GRIFFIN. Was this while you were a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party? 

JULIA Brown. Oh yes, a member of the 
Communist Party. 

GRIFFIN. And then you met them as Com- 
munists at the time? 

JULIA Brown. Oh yes. And, of course, it is 
documented information that they are ded- 
icated Communists, and he certainly asso- 
ciated with them. There are others, such as 
Miles Horton. Then Martin Luther King at- 
tended, in fact he spoke at a Communist 
Training School in Monteagle, Tennessee. 

Grirrin. Horton did, or was it King to 
whom you are referring? 

JULIA Brown. King! Martin Luther King! 
Of course, Miles Morton was running the 
school, and he is a dedicated Communist. 

GRIFFIN. Let's get this straight, because 
this is a very important point, and I’m sure 
most people would be shocked to hear this. 
Did you say that Doctor King spoke at a 
Communist Training School in Monteagle, 
Tennessee? 

JULIA Brown. That is correct, and Martin 
Luther King admits it. He was on “Meet the 
Press,” I think it was, and he admitted that 
he did speak at this Communist Training 
School. They wanted to know why he was 
sitting there with his coat off, and he said 
he only wanted to rest. Now, you see, I've 
been a member of the Communist Party, and 
I know how the Communists work. They just 
don’t pick people from the outside to speak 
at these schools. 

Grrrmn. You don’t think that I'd have 
much of a chance of speaking? 

JAA Brown. Oh no, you wouldn't have 
any chance whatsoever. Martin Luther King 
is about the only outside person that I know 
who could have spoken at this Communist 
training School. 

Grirrin. This brings up a pretty good ques- 
tion, Mrs. Brown. Is it possible from your ex- 
perience and your knowledge about these 
things, for a person to be a Communist with- 
out actually belonging to the Communist 
Party Organization? 

Jula Brown. Not as far as the law is con- 
cerned. You have to join the Communist 
Party to be a Communist. But I'll tell you 
that there are a lot of people working with 
the Communists. To me that is much more 
dangerous than the Communist, or as dan- 
gerous as the Communist. The people that 
I call “Leftists” and some of the Liberals 
are Just as dangerous as any Communists. 

GRIFFIN. So, in other words, you are think- 
ing in terms of a broader classification of 
people who you might call “the enemy.” 
Whether they are members of the Party or 
not, if they do what the Party wants them 
to do, knowingly or unknowingly, you con- 
sider them to be just as dangerous, or per- 
haps even more so. 

JuLIA Brown, Why, certainly! 

GRIFFIN. Getting back to Doctor King now. 
If he has had as much contact with open 
and identified members of the Communist 
Party as the record apparently shows, how 
do you explain the fact that he said there 
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are no Communists in the civil rights move- 
ment, or has he tried to belittle it? What 
is that statement he made—something about 
there being as many Communists in the civil 
rights movement as there are Eskimos in 
Florida, How do you explain that? 

Jutta Brown. He has made that state- 
ment. One of the ways that I can explain it 
is what J. Edgar Hoover said, when he stated 
that Martin Luther King was the most no- 
torious liar in the country. This is what he’s 
doing. He is lying, and he knows that Com- 
munists are in the civil rights movement. 
He knows that. Everything Martin Luther 
King is doing, he is doing willingly. Any- 
thing Martin Luther King says you can't 
depend on, because he pretends today that 
he believes in non-violence, and everyplace 
he goes there’s always violence, He is just 
about the biggest violent non-violent man 
the Communists can use. 

GRIFFIN. I think it is pretty obvious to a 
lot of people that this business of non-vio- 
lent or passive resistance apparently in some 
areas is just calculated to irritate someone 
into starting violence. 

Jutta Brown. I'm sure it is. Look at the 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee. Isn't 
that a name for a violent committee? 

GRIFFIN. You're thinking of SNCC, the Stu- 
dent Non-Violent Coordinating Committee? 

JULIA Brown. Yes, SNCC, that Stokely 
Carmichael heads, and he is the most violent 
man—one of the most violent men—that 
the Communists are using. Martin Luther 
King pretends that he believes in non- 
violence, when he doesn’t. 

GRIFFIN. Mrs. Brown, what is your analysis 
or your opinion of Doctor King’s efforts re- 
cently to merge the civil rights movement 
with the so-called “peace movement?” 

Julia Brown. That's Communist-inspired 
too—the peace movement—and Communist 
dominated. Although there may be a few of 
the dupes in this peace movement who feel 
that they are doing a job and really fighting 
for peace (if they want to call it that) it 
was Communist inspired. This dedicated 
little Communist in Berkeley, called Bettina 
Aptheker, and her father, who is the theore- 
tician of the Communist Party, and many 
other Communists (I’ve read the names of 
a lot of them), are sponsors. They are Com- 
munists, and they organize this Vietnam 
War Peace Movement. That’s part of the so- 
called phony civil rights movement. 

GRIFFIN. It has been said that the Com- 
munist strategy for overthrowing this coun- 
try from the inside, has included bringing 
together three large mass movements—the 
civil rights movement, the peace movement 
and the labor movement. Now, we've seen 
Doctor King apparently attempt to merge 
the civil rights and the peace movement, 
and we have seen Walter Reuther, for in- 
stance, try to amalgamate the labor union 
movement toward both the peace and the 
civil rights movement. Do you consider that 
this actually is the Communist plan for 
overthrowing this country, in other words 
to generate enough massive resistance by 
bringing these three groups together? Or is 
this just so much fright talk? 

Jura Brown. It is to organize the groups 
together, and the plan for the takeover. 

GRIFFIN. So, this is something that is not 
spontaneous in your opinion, but is part of 
a plan? 

Jutīa Brown. It’s part of a plan, and 
something that has been going on for years. 

GRIFFIN. Mrs. Brown, I notice you are 
traveling around Southern California here, 
speaking for an organization which calls tt- 
self TACT—T.A.C.T, Can you tell us some- 
thing about that organization? 

Jutra Brown. T. A. C. T. means Truth About 
Civil Turmoil. It’s an organization through- 
out the country with many local groups, try- 
ing to do something about the conspiracy— 
the Communist conspiracy, and trying to 
inform the people. 

GRIFFIN. As it relates to civil turmoil? 
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JULIA Brown. Yes, that's right, as it re- 
lates to civil turmoil. It’s a very good orga- 
nization, and they have sponsored many 
speakers throughout the country. In fact, 
I’m on one of the tours now, speaking on 
Communism. 

GRIFFIN. Mrs. Brown, your words have 
given us great food for thought, and we 
thank you very much for coming before 
our microphones. We hope that the next 
time you are in our city, you will come back 
and talk to us some more. 

Our interview today, has been with Julia 
Brown, Negro lady from Cleveland, Ohio, 
who for nine years served as an F.B.I. under- 
cover agent inside the Communist Party. 
Mrs. Julia Brown, a gracious lady, a cour- 
ageous person, and a real American. This is 
Ed Griffin speaking. 


JoLA Brown: Reps IN CIvIiL RIGHTS 


Brown. I know that the Communists do 
not care anything about the negro, They're 
using us to further their aims. This is what 
I know. In the Communist Party, I was asked 
to incite my people to riot many times. I know 
what the Communists mean to the negro. 
The people you see today running up and 
down the streets—the Communists taught 
them that the white man hates them because 
they are negro, It’s not the better class of 
negro; it’s the black trash being led by the 
white trash. That's what they are! 

ANNOUNCER. “Are you listening, Uncle 
Sam?”, a program featuring the thoughts 
and voices of grassroots America, will return 
after these words from our sponsor, t 

GRIFFIN. Are you listening, Uncle Sam? 
One of your nieces, Uncle, a negro lady by 
the name of Julia Brown, is being heard 
quite a bit lately; and you should be inter- 
ested in what she has to say concerning Com- 
munist subversion in the civil rights move- 
ment in our country. No, she’s not just an 
interested bystander trying to tell you your 
business, Uncle, or just giving another opin- 
ion of what's going on. This loyal American 
lady knows her subject from first-hand ex- 
perience. Voluntarily, she spent nine long 
years in the Communist Party as an under- 
cover operative for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Her testimony before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
revealed much new information concerning 
Communist tactics to bring racial chaos to 
our country. So, get the echo of race mili- 
tants out of your ears for a few minutes, 
Sam, and listen closely now to someone who 
really knows what's going on.. . Mrs. Julia 
Brown. 

BROWN. I was a member of the Communist 
Party for nine months, but I certainly found 
out before the nine months was over that 
the Communists were a conspiracy. You 
don't walk out of the Communist Party 
when you feel like it. So, I had to bide my 
time. After the nine months, I did something 
that I thought that they would expel me 
for. They were a candidate on a 

ve Party ticket for President of the 
United States—Henry Wallace. I took the 
poster of this candidate off of my house and 
put another man’s poster on the house. 
That candidate won—Truman. So, you see, 
it was six of one and half dozen of the other. 
The Communists visited me several times 
to berate me for my action and said I would 
never be a good Communist unless I allowed 
them to guide me in everything. So, I asked 
them to let me stay home for a while and 
let me think things out. About the time I 
thought I would not be watched or followed, 
I went to the side entrance of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. I told my story. I 
thought it was just a conspiracy confined 
to the Cleveland area. I was really a dupe; 
I knew nothing about Communism. I knew 
these people were saying and teaching things 
that were wrong because when I was a child 
my mother always taught me that the love 
of God and country was the main thing. 
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You couldn’t love one without the other. 
They didn’t love either one. So, I knew some- 
thing must be wrong with these people. I 
went to the F.B.I. to tell them what I had 
heard and seen. 

In 1951, I went back into the Communist 
Party for the F.B.I. and remained there for 
nine years. I left the service of the F.B.I. in 
May, 1960. I testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 1962 in 
Washington, D. C. I named over one hun- 
dred and twenty people in the Cleveland 
area and throughout the country. I traveled 
all over the United States with the Com- 
munist Party for the F.B.I. I named over 
one hundred and twenty people that I knew 
to be Communist. Believe me, that wasn't 
half the number I knew. There were twenty 
Communists subpoenaed—three were law- 
yers, two were school teachers; four under 
orders from the Party that had infiltrated 
churches. All of them had betrayed their 
country. I know that the Communists do not 
care anything about the negro. They're using 
us to further their aims. This is what I 
know. In the Communist Party, I was asked 
to incite my people to riot many times. I 
know what the Communists mean to the 
negro. They are using the grievances of the 
negro people of this country to further the 
aims of the Communists. I know there are 
grievances; I have grievances, but I’m sure 
that the Communists are using many of the 
grievances to further the Communist’s aim. 
This is what I am against. It’s an insult to 
me to feel that a negro child can’t get an 
education unless he is sitting beside a white 
child. I feel that they should be educated. 
Then too, when I look back at myself, I'm 
uneducated, I may be sorry sometimes be- 
cause I’m not able to express myself. Some- 
times I'm because in my travels 
throughout the United States, I’ve met so 
many educated crackpots and so many 
warped intellectuals that I could have been 
one of them! 

So, I think in order to have good Ameri- 
cans, one of the main things is to have a 
good home life; have good parents that can 
teach you the love of God and country. But 
you see, the Communists want to give you 
that inferiority complex. This is what they 
have given many of the negroes. I feel that 
parents move into neighborhoods where 
their children can attend school. Bussing of 
children ten miles down the road—a bunch 
of white children to a negro school and a 
bunch of colored children to a white school— 
to me, is absolutely silly. That is not inte- 
gration; that’s agitation! This is what the 
Communists are doing. I’m going to tell you 
that in the South, there isn’t as much of a 
problem of discrimination as people pretend 
there is. The negro in the South lives fairly 
well. The richest negroes in the world are 
southern negroes and they live in the South. 
Martin Luther King knows that. That’s why 
he lives in Atlanta, Georgia, but stays in 
other parts of the country trying to agitate 
the North, East and West. He built a hundred 
thousand dollar mansion in Atlanta, Georgia. 
There are negroes with $100,000 and $150,000 
mansions. Some of the finest white people in 
this country—southern white people—are 
the best friends of the negro people in the 
South. 

I was born in the South and I lived all 
over the South. We never had any trouble in 
the South. I never knew anything about 
discrimination until I moved to Detroit, 
Michigan. We lived on a mixed street in 
Atlanta, Georgia. The relationship between 
white and colored was fine. We had no 
trouble. Today, the Communists have caused 
more hate in this country than there has 
ever been in the history of our country be- 
tween black and white. But you see, the 
people that you see today running up and 
down the streets, the Communists taught 
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them that the white man hates them be- 
cause they are negro, It is not the better 
class of negroes; it is the black trash being 
led by the white trash. That’s what they are! 
I don’t care what Martin Luther King is; 
he is a negro. I don't care any more about 
a negro scapegoat for the Communist Party 
than I do about a white person that is a 
scapegoat for the Communist Party. Being a 
negro doesn't make me love a person that 
doesn't do the right thing—that does not 
love God and his country—any more than it 
makes me love anyone else. 

I want to tell you something. J. H. Jack- 
son, a negro minister who is head of 6,500,000 
negroes throughout the United States—head 
of the Baptist Convention—fired Martin 
Luther King from the Baptist Convention. 
You’ve never read that, have you? Well, he 
was fired years ago. He is not supposed to 
be preaching in a church at all. Of course, he 
isn't preaching, he's only teaching Commu- 
nism. You know, Martin Luther King was 
raising from two to three million dollars 
when he lived in Chicago. In a year and one 
half, he raised two to three million dollars. 
It all went for agitation. Not one cent went 
for the betterment of the negro people. You 
talk about poverty programs. Two to three 
million dollars in Chicago could have gone a 
long way to help the poverty-stricken ne- 
groes. They don't intend to help the poverty- 
stricken negroes; they intend to use them. 

Martin Luther King was given a $125,000 
check in Detroit, Michigan by the unions. Of 
course, there are many Communists control- 
ling unions all over the United States. Roy 
Wilkins wanted him to give him part of it, 
but Martin said, “No.” Martin couldn’t give 
him part of it. I knew that. Martin had to 
turn that check over to somebody else. So 
Roy Wilkins wrote in the headlines of his 
article in the leftist paper in Cleveland, 
Ohio: “The Communists are now trying to 
infiltrate the civil rights movement.” I’ve 
never said Martin Luther King is a Com- 
munist. I don’t call Martin Luther King a 
Communist. If you call a man a Communist 
and haven't attended a closed Communist 
meeting with him and have other witnesses, 
then you can be sued for one million dol- 
lars. That’s one of the laws Earl Warren 
didn’t throw out! I wonder, sometimes, why 
did he keep that one? That’s one he held on 
to. I did not call Martin Luther King a Com- 
munist. He doesn’t have to be a Communist 
when he follows the Communist line. He’s 
just as dangerous as any Communist in the 
world. I despise Martin Luther King. I know 
he is leading the negro people to the slaugh- 
ter pen and aiding the Communist con- 
spiracy. 


ARE You LISTENING, UNCLE SAM? 

Commentator: G. Edward Griffin. 

Topic: Leonard Patterson Speech. 

PATTERSON. The civil rights movement to- 
day is a Communist movement, but it has got 
someone else in the forefront. It is a Com- 
munist program—it is their program. It pro- 
vides the leadership—the driving force. There 
are Communists in the trade unions, the 
churches, the Masons and the Elks—they are 
everywhere. They press the button and they 
dance to the music. 

GRIFFIN. Are you listening, Uncle Sam? Do 
you hear what this man is telling you? Oh, 
I know you are pretty busy with all the “ex- 
perts” and opinion-molders; but what this 
man has to say is important. You can believe 
it or not, Uncle, take it or leave it, but you 
ought to listen just the same. You know, he 
just may be right. 

Are you listening, Uncle Sam? There is a 
nephew of yours by the name of Leonard 
Patterson, making the rounds these days giv- 
ing speeches. He is black as the ace of spades, 
Uncle, but he is not one of those fellows call- 
ing for “Black Power” or shouting “police 
brutality,” or trying to agitate people into 
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riots and revolution. There was a time, Uncle, 
when this Patterson fellow did do those 
things, when he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party. That is right. He joined the 
Communists way back in 1928. Remember 
when they were just beginning to worm into 
the woodwork? Well, he was pretty high in 
the Party in those days—went to Moscow for 
advanced training along with people like 
Steve Nelson, Benjamin Gitlow and Claude 
Lightfoot. In fact, he was a room mate with 
Gus Hall, the Head of the Communist Party 
in our country. But he is on our side now, 
Uncle. When he finally woke up to the fact 
that the Communists were not really inter- 
ested in helping the Negroes—that they were 
just using him and his people to create fric- 
tion and hatred and violence between races— 
he got out fast, and he has been fighting 
them ever since. 

You know, Uncle, this is one American 
worth a few minutes of your time. He is one 
man who knows what he is talking about. 
Are you listening, Uncle Sam? Leonard Pat- 
terson is talking to you! 

PATTERSON. Ladies and Gentlemen, fellow 
Americans, a lot of people think once a 
Communist, always a Communist. That is 
not so. The ex-Communists have made the 
greatest fighters against Communism. 
Brother, if you had seen what had to be 
done under Communism like I have, you 
would give your life to rectify it, too. I 
joined the Communist movement, first in 
the Young Communist League in 1928. I 
joined wholeheartedly and sincerely, because 
I thought at that time the Communist Party 
program was a program for the betterment 
of the condition of the American people— 
that it was the only party that was doing 
anything for the Negro people. They sold me 
& bill of goods. I accepted it, and I worked 
hard for the Communist movement from 
1928 to 1937, when I came out. I went to 
Moscow, Russia as a student; transferred my 
membership from the American Communist 
Party to the Russian Communist Party; par- 
ticipated in the activities of the Communist 
Party in Germany. In other words, I have 
had some international experience in the 
Communist movement. 

I engaged in quite a few activities in the 
Communist Party, including organizing dem- 
onstrations, riots and goon squads, How many 
people know what a goon squad is? I orga- 
nized strikes, Washington, D.C. committees, 
picketed the White House. I organized and 
gave leadership to these activities. I was a 
District Organizer for the Young Communist 
League in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; I was 
a member of the National Committee and 
National Bureau of the Young Communist 
League; I was a member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Negro Commission; and I was 
the chairman of the International Negro 
Commission of the Communist Interna- 
tionale. I have traveled all over the United 
States making speeches for the Communist 
movement (propaganda). In fact, when I 
was in Russia, I traveled two-thirds of the 
way around Russia to carry on international 
propaganda. I told the Russians how good 
Russia was and how bad the United States 
was. 

I had better get on the riots now—I guess 
that is what you are interested in. If there 
is anything else that you want to know 
about my past activities and my training, 
I could talk two hours about my past ex- 
periences; but that is not so important. 
What is important is what is going on today 
and what is the solution. 

Back in 1930, the Communist Internatio- 
nale in Moscow drew up a resolution in which 
it states that the Communist Party must 
utilize every grievance of the Negro people, 
stir them up, inflame them, and get them to 
a high pitch to create what they call a 
“mass movement of indignation,” and that 
the Communist Party must give leadership 
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to such a movement. Therefore, in order to 
gain those people for the cause of Commu- 
nist revolution, the Communist Party would 
have to champion their cause, create inci- 
dents, set white against black and black 
against white, just to create these incidents. 
They utilize one against another; it is an 
old Communist trick. It is just part of their 
policy to divide and rule—to take power. 
You see, the Communists use these people. 
A lot of them do not know it is a Communist 
movement. They are not guilty of it; they are 
guilty of it, but they are not conscious of 
it, I should say. 

They have problems, plenty of problems— 
housing problems and problems of good 
jobs. But what have we done? We have left 
it to the Communist Party. They do not want 
them to have good jobs so they can stir them 
up; they do not want the people in the Watts 
section peaceful. They want them to lay 
around and not work, to steal, rob and quar- 
rel. That way, they can go in and easily stir 
them up—have race riots and loot stores. 
The Communists are  skilled—Moscow 
taught them how. They were mainly to go 
into the Negro churches (the largest Negro 
organization in the United States) and get 
influential people, train them, school them, 
make them leaders, and build a mass figure 
like Martin Luther King and others around 
whom to build a movement. That was laid 
down in 1930, and it has been going on ever 
since. It is going on today. 

Let me tell you just one more thing. In 
1917, during the Communist Bolshevik Rev- 
olution, when the Communist Party took 
power, there were less than twelve thousand 
Communist Party members in a country of 
two hundred million people. Did you under- 
stand what I said? Six hundred million peo- 
ple were in China, and about one-half of one 
percent were Communist Party members. 
They took power. So, the question of Com- 
munism must be taken seriously. The Com- 
munist Party has members in all key spots. 
In the State Department, you cannot put 
your hands on them, but they are there. It 
is dangerous, very dangerous. That is how 
the Communists can have one percent and 
take over a country. They are in key spots. 

We have about twenty-two million Negroes 
in the United States. We do not need them 
as enemies, but rather, on the side of Ameri- 
canism. We do not want the Communists to 
continue to put Negro against white, and 
white against Negro. We need to work to- 
gether. Bullets, Russian missiles, airplanes 
and bombs will not look for color when they 
come. They will destroy our country—you 
and me. We will be in slavery. You and I 
both have to learn who our common enemies 
are, and we have to learn to fight as one. We 
have to fight Communism wherever Commu- 
nism shows its nasty head. Everywhere 
Communism raises its head, we have to raise 
our foot and stamp it back down. We can 
not compromise. We compromised in China, 
and today six hundred million are enslaved 
by Communism and threatening the entire 
world with another war. Why? Because we 
compromised with Communism. You know 
the . Eastern Europe was the same way. 

I lived in Russia and went to school there; 
I lived in the United States and went to 
school here. I met Communists from practi- 
cally all the countries in the world; I met 
people from all over. But let me tell you 
something. I do not care how many griev- 
ances or disadvantages we may have in the 
United States. We are blessed to be in this 
country. We are blessed to be in our country. 
You take, for example, the American Negro. 
I do not care how many disadvantages he 
has in this country; his education is even 
above those small European countries in 
Central Eastern Europe. His total wealth is 
more than many European countries. There 
is a lot that I can say. He may not have 
everything he wants or desires, but he is 
better off in the United States than any place 
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in the world. I thank you. Griffin: Well, what 
did you think about that, Uncle Sam? Leo- 
nard Patterson had an important story to tell 
and he was telling it for you, 


[From the Herald of Freedom, Zarephath, 
N.J., Apr. 9, 1965] 
THE REV. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 

Born in Atlanta, Georgia, on January 15, 
1929, Rev. King, Jr., was named Michael 
Luther King, Jr. In 1935 his father, the Rev. 
Michael Luther King, Sr., changed his first 
name and that of his son to the one by which 
he is now known. 

Rev. King, Sr., a highly respected Negro 
Baptist minister, was pastor of the Ebenezer 
Baptist Church of Atlanta, Georgia. He had 
married Alberta Williams, the daughter of a 
minister. She was a well educated, refined 
girl of a fine religious family. 

Rev. King, Sr., had a very large congrega- 
tion in Atlanta, and was influential in the 
Atlanta community. He enjoyed a good in- 
come, was respected by white and colored 
alike, and, while always seeking to better the 
living conditions and opportunities of the 
Negro community, he always abided by the 
law and never became involved in agitation 
movements; nor would he allow himself to 
be swayed by “carpet-baggers.” 

King, Jr., was raised in a home where he 
had every comfort and security, He had the 
advantage of a devoutly religious family and 
seemed destined to follow in his father’s 
footsteps, until he met up with other in- 
fluences in college. In 1944 Martin Luther 
King, Jr., entered Morehouse College in At- 
lanta, Georgia, where he remained until he 
obtained his A.B. Degree in 1948. While 
there, he came under the influence of the 
President of the College, Benjamin E. Mays. 
Mays had already been affiliated with com- 
munist fronts. 

He had supported Harry Bridges, had fa- 
vored commissioning communists in the 
armed forces. While King was at Morehouse 
College, Mays became so interested in the 
communists that he lent his name on April 
21, 1947, as a Negro leader in defense of the 
Communist Party. In the book, “Thirteen for 
Christ,” a chapter on King was written by 
John Howard Griffin, author of “Black Like 
Me,” in which we read (pages 33-34 of Thir- 
teen for Christ”), “A strongly athletic, phys- 
ically robust, life loving youth, he evidenced 
no obvious vocation for the ministry, but his 
concern for racial and economic justice was 
already substantial. Under the stimulus of 
such thinkers as Dr. Benjamin Mays and 
Dr. Samuel Williams it became far more pro- 
found.” Dr. Mays by 1962 had piled up 
thirty-five affiliations with communist fronts 
and an important connection with the 
National Council of Churches. 

In 1948 Martin Luther King, Jr. entered 
Crozier Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa., 
and in 1951 received his Bachelor's Degree in 
Divinity and the Pearl Plafkner Award for 
Scholarship. While there he admittedly was 
influenced by Dr. Mordecai Johnson, Presi- 
dent of Howard University, who preached 
there. Dr. Johnson was a great admirer of 
Mahatma Gandhi; and King, Jr. absorbed 
Dr. Johnson’s eulogies of Gandhi, Dr. John- 
son had already been active in many com- 
munist fronts and was an ardent believer in 
permitting communists to be officers in the 
armed forces. 

King, Jr. then continued on in college at 
Boston University, as a Louis Crozier Fellow, 
obtaining his Ph. D. in 1955. He was also a 
special student at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Harvard University. Then as 
now, there was a shortage of qualified or- 
dained ministers in the United States, and 
this is especially true in the South. In order 
to help overcome this shortage, several Bible 
Schools and Seminaries have made available 
three-year courses in order to get more min- 
isters, evangelists and preachers into the 
field. In spite of the need of the people for 
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ministers, King stayed in school for twenty- 
one years, ten of those years in colleges. 

On June 17, 1953, Martin Luther King, Jr. 
married Miss Coretta Scott, a beautiful and 
talented young lady from Marion, Alabama. 
They had met and dated when she was a stu- 
dent at the New England Conservatory of 
Music. In 1954 King was offered the pastorate 
of two Baptist churches in the East and 
teaching posts in three colleges. He chose the 
pastorate of the Dexter Avenue Baptist 
Church in Montgomery, Alabama. King and 
his wife have four children, one of them a 
son carrying on the now traditional name of 
Martin Luther King III. 

After becoming established in his church, 
King founded the Montgomery Improvement 
Association and led a successful bus boycott. 
In 1956 Time Magazine selected Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr. as one of the “outstanding 
personalities of 1956.” On April 24, 1957 King 
accepted the 1957 Social Justice Award from 
the National Religion and Labor Foundation. 
This is the organization which published the 
blasphemous drawing of Jesus Christ as a 
“Criminal Wanted for Sedition.” The Na- 
tional Religion and Labor Foundation had 
been and cited as a communist front 
in 1944, thirteen years before King accepted 
their award, by the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities of the 78th Congress. 

‘That same year, on September 2, 1957, Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr. was a featured speaker 
for the Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, 
Tenn., on the occasion of their 25th Anni- 
versary Celebration. The Commission on Ed- 
ucation of the State of Georgia cited the 
Highlander Folk School (after a full inves- 
tigation) as being a “Communist Training 
School.” 

In March of 1957 King started the “South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference” with 
himself as President, the Rev. F. L. Shuttle- 
worth as Secretary, and the Rev. Ralph Aber- 
nathy as Treasurer. All three have piled up 
an unenviable record of affillation with pro- 
communist organizations and communist 
fronts. In the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
October 21, 1963, Page A6552, the Hon. J. D. 
Waggonner listed the communist-fronters in 
the NAACP, after which he stated, “I would 
like to add to that list ‘Reverend’ Fred Lee 
Shuttleworth, convicted bootlegger and head 
of the communist front Southern Confer- 
ence Educational Fund.” 

After 1957 Martin Luther King, Jr. became 
a national celebrity, getting tremendous pub- 
licity, often by arranging to get himself ar- 
rested and for a short time failing to post 
bond. The liberal press built him up into the 
hero of the oppressed colored masses in 
America, The following quotation from a 
communist document indicates his impor- 
tance in the Struggle for Negro Rights. 

From the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, Appendix to Hearings dated 
June 10, 1960, Part IV, Pages 2338-2349, we 
quote the following copy of an official Com- 
munist Party document entitled “Draft Res- 
olution October 25, 1959 by Pettis Perry.” 
... “To rally the masses against imperialism 
we need aiso slogans that correctly express 
the nature of today’s struggle for Negro 
rights.“ . . The right of Negroes to be the 
administrators of Civil Rights laws, interpret- 
ers of their provisions and enforcers and 
judges of violations, must be recognized. One 
of the movements that developed and shook 
the world in the field of Negro liberation... 
is the Martin Luther King Improvement As- 
sociation. This movement inspired Negroes 
of other cities to conduct similar struggles. 
So powerful was this movement, that the 
young Martin Luther King emerged five years 
ago from an obscure clergyman to promi- 
nence as an international figure. King, Aber- 
nathy, Shuttleworth and other prominent 
ministers in the South are the most au- 
thorized spokesmen for this movement.” 

Martin Luther King, Jr. selected as his sec- 
retary at the Southern Leadership Confer- 
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ence Bayard Rustin, who worked in this ca- 
pacity from March, 1957 until 1960. Rustin 
had already been convicted of and served a 
jail sentence for sex perversion and had also 
served more than two years in a federal pris- 
on rather than serve in the armed forces of 
our country. Rustin (who had been active in 
the Young Communist League) while work- 
ing as King’s secretary, attended the 1957 
Convention of the Communist Party USA as 
an “observer.” Other observers noted that 
Rustin was influencing King and that Rustin 
was in “good standing” with the highest 
echelons of the Communist Party. 

In 1960, when Bayard Rustin moved on to 
bigger things, the communist influence in 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence continued through King's hiring of a 
man who called himself Jack H. O'Dell, but 
was also known as Hunter Pitts O'Dell, King 
made O'Dell Educational Director for Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi. O’Dell had been 
expelled from the National Maritime Union 
for communist activities. He was the South- 
ern District Organizer for the Communist 
Party USA and operated out of Party Head- 
quarters in New Orleans. He took the Fifth 
Amendment regarding his Communist Party 
membership and activities in Hearings be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee. O'Dell, who became a close 
adviser and planner for Martin Luther King, 
Jr., was a member of the National Committee 
of the Communist Party USA. (These facts 
were revealed by the St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat, October 26, 1962.) 

The same newspaper on January 12, 1964 
quoted Gus Hall, Gen. Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party USA, as saying at a meeting, 
“The United States is now moving strongly 
in the direction of communism. ... The 
Communist Party will run the United States 
eventually.” In response to a question, Hall 
stated the Communist Party leaders in the 
United States “consult with and advise top 
Negro leaders in their Civil Rights cam- 
paigns.” . . . “Members of the Communist 
Party are very active in all the Negro orga- 
nizations engaged in the Civil Rights strug- 
gle.” Joseph Alsop, liberal columnist warned 
in the New York Herald Tribune, The sub- 
ject of real headshaking is the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. His influence is very great. 
Yet he has accepted and is almost certainly 
still accepting communist collaboration and 
even communist advice.” 

Martin Luther King, Jr. became a “joiner” 
in order to gather new supporters from any 
possible source. He became a member of 
NAACP and CORE. He was Editor at Large 
for the Christian Century, a far-left publica- 
tion exposed by the Church League of Amer- 
ica in 1959. He became a member of the 
National Advisory Council of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation of Nyack, N.Y. This is the 
group Bayard Rustin was working for when 
he was jailed for his sex deviations. Rustin 
was “Race Relations Director” for the orga- 
nization, 

Martin Luther King, Jr. was a featured 
speaker for the War Resisters League of New 
York City which organization employed Bay- 
ard Rustin as National Secretary. Rustin had 
the honor of first introducing King to Kwame 
Nkrumah, communist dictator of Ghana. For 
several years King had been a member of the 
National Committee of the American Com- 
mittee on Africa which sponsored a U.S. tour 
for communist Holden Roberto who admits 
that his communist followers, operating from 
the Congo, have raided villages in Angola and 
are responsible for the accompanying rapes, 
tortures, murders and mutilations. In fact, 
he says these things are necessary to ac- 
complish his purpose. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. was an admirer 
of the now cited Southern Conference Edu- 
cational Fund of which identified communist 
Carl Braden was Field Secretary. When Bra- 
den was convicted of contempt of Congress 
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King initiated a petition to Pres. Kennedy 
asking for clemency for him and solicited 
signers for the petition. In 1963 Rev. Shut- 
tleworth, Kings close associate and secretary 
of his Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, became president of the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund, active in 
twelve states, based in New Orleans. Shut- 
tleworth, the moonshiner and pro-commu- 
nist, had become Pastor of the Revelation 
Baptist Church at 1556 John Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. became a member 
of the National Committee for a Sane Nu- 
clear Policy and signed numerous petitions 
for them, calling for suspension of nuclear 
weapons testing. On May 14, 1961 King signed 
a petition to President Kennedy denouncing 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. Earlier that year (January) he 
had signed petitions to Congress to abolish 
the H.C.U.A. One of these petitions appeared 
as an advertisement in the communist prop- 
aganda newspaper, the National Guardian, on 
January 16, 1961. 

Kings close relationship to the communist 
front, the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund, was brought to light when their offices 
were raided by the New Orleans police and 
their files seized. Hearings held and reports 
issued by the Louisiana Joint Legislative 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
showed the tie-in of Martin Luther King, Jr. 
and this communist front. In Report No. 4, 
issued November 19, 1963, Page 100, there is 
a photograph of King with three officers of 
S.C.E.F., all of whom are identified commu- 
nists. On Page 101, Exhibit No. 44 is a check 
payable to Martin Luther King, Jr. person- 
ally and deposited by him in his S.C.L.C. 
Fund. Many other letters appear in these re- 
ports which show the close working agree- 
ment in operation of King’s S.C.L.C. and the 
New Orleans headquarters of the communist- 
front, S. C. EF. 

The communist paper, the Worker, on 
October 21, 1961 reported, “Rev. King Urges 
UN Admit People’s China . The Rev. 
Martin Luther King favors admission of 
People’s China to the UN, he said last week. 
Addressing a Freedom Forum in Schenectady, 
N. T., the Rev. King declared he could not 
understand why the U.S. ‘objects to the ad- 
mission of numerically the largest nation in 
the world without whose agreement there can 
be no peace.“ 

On December 14, 1962, Rev. King, Jr. visited 
and had a conference with communist Ben 
Bella in a Harlem (New York City) hotel. In 
May, 1963, the highly respected Intelligence 
Digest and Weekly Review of England stated, 
“Two American Negro agitators were recently 
arrested in Birmingham, Alabama. Their 
names are Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr, and 
Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy. These two men 
are expert professional riot-makers. They 
have been in contact with advisors in direct 
links with the Soviet Secret Service and ex- 


tremist African groups operating from 
Europe.” 
Martin Luther King’s rabble-rousing 


(peaceful type, that is) in Birmingham in 
1963 was supported loudly by the American 
communists and sympathizers. Negro author, 
James Baldwin, spoke in San Francisco in 
support of King. Addressing a large group at 
the Masonic Auditorium, he stated, “If I find 
myself castrated on the streets of Birming- 
ham, which is not improbable, and the FBI 
moves in, which is extremely improbable, it 
could turn out that the person investigating 
the crime is the same person who committed 
it.” (The Worker, 5/14/63) A rally was held 
under the auspices of the “Emergency Com- 
mittee to Support Birmingham” (239 West 
125 St., N. T. C.) to support King and his 
efforts in Birmingham. The principal speaker 
was Rev. Fred Shuttleworth. Among the 
other speakers were James Farmer of CORE 
and the late Malcolm X. (The Worker, 
5/14/63) 
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When the Birmingham, Alabama, disorders 
occurred as a result of King’s (non-violent) 
efforts, the communist Worker stated, “Gus 
Hall, head of the Communist Party USA, 
branded the effort of Governor George Wal- 
lace of Alabama to pin violence and disorder 
on the communists as a crude diversion and 
typical trickery of the ultra-right to cover 
their vile deeds by anti-communism, ‘His 
threat to call in the HCUA only demonstrates 
his collaboration with the Dixiecrat hood- 
lums.’ ” (5-14-63) 

Speakers at rallies in support of King and 
his activities included Dr. Herbert Aptheker 
(member of the National Committee of the 
Communist Party USA), Mrs. Alva Buxen- 
baum (National Chairman of the communist 
Progressive Youth Organization), Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn (late Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party USA). Dr. Ralph Bunche, Under- 
secretary of the UN, who has a long history 
of affiliation with communist fronts, sent a 
telegram to King “lauding” the Negroes of 
Birmingham and congratulating Rey. King, 
Jr., Rev. Shuttleworth and Rev. Abernathy. 

These Birmingham activities catapulted 
King into the big-time and were but re- 
hearsals for the bigger events to come in 
Selma and the March for “Voter Registra- 
tion.” These events and the accompanying 
violence (caused by non-violent King) are 
prominent in the news of the day. 

When the Northern Christian Leadership 
Conference, an affiliate of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, disbanded, 
Rev. C. W. Billingslea (Pres.) sent King a 
telegram in which he urged him to “reenter 
the pulpit and teach more of Christ and less 
of Gandhi.” No finer advice can be given to 
this “mewing pacifist parson” than to go back 
to his pulpit, and abide by the teachings of 
Jesus Christ. When J. Edgar Hoover called 
him a “notorious liar” he was speaking the 
truth, a practice suggested for the Rev. Dr. 
King upon his return to the pulpit. Rev, 
King’s honesty in financial matters did not 
stand up in an investigation conducted by 
tax auditors in Alabama in 1961, which dis- 
closed that King had “failed to report” al- 
most fifty percent of his income for the year 
1956. He was forced to pay the additional 
taxes due and narrowly escaped jail as a tax- 
dodger. 

Karl Prussion, who was a counter-spy for 
the FBI for thirteen years, made a sworn 
statement September 28, 1963, from which we 
quote in part, “I hereby also state that Mar- 
tin Luther King has either been a member 
of, or wittingly has accepted support from, 
over sixty communist fronts, individuals and/ 
or organizations which give aid to or espouse 
communist causes.” One Louisiana authority 
who reviewed the material seized the head- 
quarters of the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund, Inc. in New Orleans, La., came 
to the considered opinion that Martin Luther 
King, Jr., is under the discipline of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Why must honest sincere Negroes allow 
such a man to lead them into violence and 
law breaking? King himself admitted that the 
Voter Registration Drive, even if one hun- 
dred percent successful, will not solve the 
Negroes’ problems. What it will do, however, 
is provide more people to be manipulated by 
him and his co-plotters, which is what he 
really wants. King wants power for himself, 
not rights for the Negro. 


{From the State-Times, Baton Rouge (La.), 
Apr. 19, 1968] 


CoMMIE LINE, DISORDERS REPORT JIBE 
SINGULARLY 
(By Paul Scott) 

WasHINGTON.—If you want to get a faint 
idea of what is going on in America today, 
read two publications. 

The first is the February 1968, edition of 
Political Affairs, the theoretical journal of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., which was 
published one month before the President's 
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Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders made 
their report. 

The second is Bishop Fulton J. Sheen’s 
book, “Communism and Conscience of the 
West,” written in 1948, or 20 years ago. Bishop 
Sheen is now in Rochester, N.Y. and one of 
the great spiritual leaders of our times. 

Both must be read carefully to grasp the 
magnitude of the vents lighting up America’s 
landscape today and to see where the current 
whirlwinds of history are carrying our great 
country. 

Titled “The Battle for Black Liberation,” 
the special issue of Political Affairs lays down 
the Communist party line for 1968, calling 
for the creation of a new “People’s Party.” 

Significantly, the new party is to be built 
on the same type of political coalition which 
Sen. Robert Kennedy D-N.Y., was trying to 
build with Dr. Martin Luther King before 
the latter’s death in Memphis last week. 

This powerful political coalition is to con- 
sist of anti-war, Negro, student, and civil 
rights groups, the newly organized poor, and 
radical liberals from the present Democrat 
and Republican parties. 

As outlined for party leaders in a series 
of articles published in their official journal 
in February, the new party is to be built upon 
the radical crisis now consuming parts of 
America. 

“The coming to power of such a new 
party is a prerequisite to basically e 
our foreign policy, eliminate the ultra-right 
danger and begin the reconstruction of 
our economic and social life,” the party’s 
publication states. “It is the condition for 
making some radical changes in the Ne- 
gro’s position in our society. A government 
based on the rule of a new people’s party 
must of necessity be antimonopoly in its 
policy and must be prepared to take all 
the necessary measures to curb the power of 
big business over the life of the country.” 

Mobilizing Black Power—The important 
role of Negroes in the New Party is spelled 
out by the Communist party's journal, as 
follows: 

“The objective should be to unite the 
black communities politically, and to make 
the full use of their strategic position in our 
cities. From such positions of strength they 
can, in alliance with other minorities and 
progressive sections of the white population, 
struggle effectively for unprecedented new 
levels of Negro representation and, thereby, 
drastically alter political relationships in 
the country. 

“Through united action, an effective fight 
can be waged for black control of black 
communities, for federal, state and city 
responsibility to provide billions for the re- 
construction and rehabilitation of the black 
communities, placing them on a par with 
the rest of the nation. 

“To inspire the struggles of today, black 
communities should be united in commem- 
orating our black heroes, among them Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois (an admitted Communist) 
and former New York City Councilman Ben- 
jamin J. Davis 

But even with all these changes, the Ne- 
gro will not be truly free and equal. This 
will require a new system which not only 
restricts monopoly but does away with capi- 
talism as such.” 

As if the party’s brain trust had an ad- 
vance copy of the report prepared by the 
President’s Commission on Civil Disorders, 
their own journal (appearing a month be- 
fore the commission’s report was released) 
charged that white racism was the main 
cause of the present big city crisis. It states: 

“This central problem, and the main chal- 
lenge for us, is the task of winning greater 
number of white Americans to the struggle 
for Negro freedom, the task of burning out 
the influence of racism amongst white 
Americans. 

“The winning of this struggle is key to 
Negro-white unity. We can achieve such 
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unity only to the extent that we accomplish 
this task.” 

Inspiring Mass Militancy—Red party lead- 
ers are being instructed to caution black 
militants not to touch off “armed uprising” 
in cities on their own unless their actions are 
coupled to follow-up programs of social ac- 
tion. 

The Communist party journal warns: 

“Armed uprisings for such objectives can- 
not be undertaken successfully by the black 
communities alone . . They require power 
allies, in the ranks of the working class— 
white and black. 

“We believe that conspiratorial, terroristic 
actions which are not based upon a program 
aimed at improving the conditions of life for 
the masses, and which do not receive the 
support of the people, are adventurous, pro- 
vocative and politically irresponsible, invit- 
ing reprisals against the black commu- 
nity... .” 

“Whether the right to violence should be 
exercised is determined by time, place and 
circumstances and by a sober estimate of the 
concrete situation which prevails at the mo- 
ment.” 

Picking Their Targets—The two main tar- 
gets singled out for attack by the Commu- 
nist party are Congress and the White House. 

In a chapter titled, “The Real Instigators 
of Violence,” the party’s hatefilled publica- 
tion charges: 

“They (not explained) point to the real 
instigators of the violence that has erupted 
in our cities—the men who sit in the White 
House and in the halls of Congress. 

“The task ahead is: How to make the 
most effective use of every position gained, 
how to exert the utmost skill in rallying to 
our struggle and in isolating our enemies 
(Congress, the White House, and all anti- 
Communists). It is in this spirit that the 
question of armed struggle should be soberly 
considered.” 

The United Front—All Communist party 
authorities and their hidden agents are being 

to advocate, help organize, and take 
important positions in a massive united 
front. 

The objective of this unity drive, accord- 
ing to the Red journal, is to drastically 
change the nation's priorities from the Viet- 
nam war to social action programs in the 
U.S. It contends; 

“More and more Americans, white as well 
as Negro, have come to recognize the inter- 
relation of three crises: The ghetto, our 
cities, and the war in Vietnam. 

“An irresistible force can be brought into 
being by uniting the mass of Americans to 
fight for the resolution of all three crises ... 
It is toward the development of this irre- 
sistible force that black and white progres- 
sive, especially revolutionaries, should bend 
their efforts. That requires the speedy end- 
ing of the war in Vietnam, 

“To achieve such unity in struggle, it is 
incumbent upon white progressives and revo- 
lutionaries to conduct a consistent and cou- 
rageous battle against racism in their own 
communities, shops, offices and schools. 

“The struggle faces not only great 
trials but great opportunities. Both aspects 
of the present situation have to be grasped. 
More, they have to be acted upon, and acted 
upon unitedly, in time to make the 1968 
elections the arena for great and victorious 
struggles.” 


POLITICIANS EXPLOIT KING ASSASSINATION 


Wasuincton.—All Americans condemn and 
deplore the assassination of Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King and extend condolences to his fam- 
ily and followers. We are united in abhor- 
rence of this crime. 

In this early aftermath of the tragic event 
when the assassin has not been apprehended, 
analysis of motives is not possible. We know 
however that such acts are the resort of dis- 
ordered minds or of the ruthless pursuit of 
power. 
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It has been sickening therefore to observe 
the responses of public officials who represent 
the assassination as a responsibility of white 
America. They imply that our society has 
somehow promoted or condoned the event. 
They obscure its character as a crime against 
our society. 

These leaders promote racial strife. They 
impute malice and guilt where none exists. 
They evoke resentment against imagined hos- 
tility. Instead of condemning the crime as 
one which all citizens deplore, they insinuate 
that white Americans are in some vague way 
to blame. 

These officials share responsibility for the 
rioting which followed. Their words encour- 
aged young negroes to regard the slaying of 
Dr. King as an act of white Americans and to 
respond in kind. In such a climate, appeals 
for moderation were chaff in the whirlwind. 

Some militant negroes have their own cult 
of violence. They needed no encouragement 
from public officials. Yet, the error of publio 
Officials gave sanction to their crimes. 

The rioting was insensate, It was not non- 
violent. It was not directed at those who had 
attacked Dr. King. Innocent citizens who 
strayed into the path of the rioting were 
maimed or killed. Properties which served 
the Negro community were burned or dam- 
aged. Crime and hysteria were skillfully di- 
rected by trained revolutionaries. 

In Washington, the federal government, 
which had so blithely rationalized the experi- 
ences of other cities, fumbled pitifully. It 
repeated the mistakes of Newark and De- 
troit. Men who refuse to face reality make 
poor captains in time of crisis. 

Some Members of Congress responded to 
the assassination news by calling for pass- 
age of the open housing legislation pend- 
ing in the House. This was the reaction of 
old-line politicians who saw in this human 
tragedy only a chance to advance the party 
program in Congress. 

What bearing does the assassination have 
on the merits of open housing legislaton? If 
the measure was unconstitutional before, 
it is unconstitutional now. If it was unneces- 
sary before, it is unnecessary now. If it was 
a reprehensible repression of individual lib- 
erty before, it is now. 

Some are trying to exploit the emotional 
trauma of the hour to pass legislation. It is 
like trying to get a man to do when he is 
drunk something he would never do when he 
is sober. 

For a decade and with increasing zeal, 
politicians have undertaken to manage race 
relations from the federal level. They have 
made a monumental mess of the effort. Who 
would have anticipated a decade ago that 
the federal government would today be cod- 
dling militant revolutionaries who openly 
advocate the violent destruction of Ameri- 
can society? We have taken the wrong path 
and we must turn back, 

There is no problem of race nor of poverty 
which cannot be handled better by keeping 
the federal government out of it. In both 
problem areas, private initiative is the con- 
structive approach to solution. Our most 
critical problem of government is to decen- 
tralize the unmanageable powers which the 
federal establishment has accumulated in 
thirty-five years of paternalistic aggrandize- 
ment. 

We have listened too long to politicians 
prating about brotherhood. Politicians will 
sabotage brotherhood when the process will 
yield votes. Brotherhood is a religious con- 
cept, a man-to-man proposition. 

If there is any group guilt for the mur- 
der of Dr. King, it lies with public officials 
who have exploited racial conflict for politi- 
cal profit. They pretended to be his friends 
but they sowed this land with the poison 
of racial conflict. 

The eternal principles of the moral order 
are still valid. Those who go astray must 
turn back or fall in the pit. It is time for 
America to turn back. 
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PROMINENT NEGRO WARNS DEMONSTRATION 
BACKFIRE 
(By Major Hughes Alonzo Robinson) 

During December and January I visited the 
principle metropolitan areas on the Eastern 
Seaboard, including Boston, Providence, New 
Haven, Hartford, New York, Newark, Wuming- 
ton, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, 
Charlotte, Charleston, Columbia, Jackson- 
ville and Miami, in addition to the principal 
cities of Georgia through the interior. 

My finds convinced me more than ever that 
demonstrations sponsored by the Southern 
leadership Conference (Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., head) the Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity (James M. Farmer, national director) the 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee (James Foreman, executive secretary, and 
John Lewis, chairman) are doing much more 
harm to the progress of the Negro people in 
the United States than they are doing good. 
They are making conditions 100 percent more 
difficult to change or compromise. 

The Negro has lost, due primarily to sit-in 
demonstrations, good will of the white citi- 
zens in every section of the country and 
especially in the large metropolitan areas of 
the country. 

Many young Negroes have been encouraged 
by the racial elements who head up the orga- 
nizations to demonstrate a hostile attitude 
toward many white people, even those of 
their employers. By reason of this attitude 
in this regard, some 550,000 jobs have been 
given to others that usually are held by Ne- 
groes. This group being unqualified for their 
position in any area of employment, it finds 
itself among the unemployed. Some have 
gone so far as to argue with employers about 
their rights which they know nothing about, 
and the type of privileges that do not exist. 

The sit-in demonstrations are costing the 
Negroes approximately $1.5 billion annually 
at the present time. It is true that sit-in 
demonstration won a few battles and the 
privilege of eating and sleeping in places de- 
nied them previously; however, privileges 
with no money to pay for them are worth- 
less. 

During the past 100 years the Negroes have 
been consumers and not producers. They are 
not in position to hire one another, They 
failed to organize business as other racial 
groups, and used their money for good 
times—on pleasure and liquor. Now they 
place blame on white citizens for their fail- 
ures and for their laziness. 

Many of the leading politicians are under 
the erroneous on that the profes- 
sional agitators represent the majority of the 
Negroes in the United States. The contrary is 
true; they represent only about 5 percent of 
the Negroes, and this 5 percent, for the most 
part, are those with extreme views of racial 
matters, and usually left-wingers. 

Demonstrators have greatly decreased the 
earning power of the Negro of the United 
States, and they have provided no outlet for 
employment; they are responsible for those 
being out of work. 

The integration leaders advance the view 
that the Negroes have been deprived of so 
much of their liberties in the past the coun- 
try now owes them a living, Yet many other 
racial groups have among them men and 
women who, say as recently as 25 years ago, 
were without money and without work, and 
now control large industrial concerns em- 
ploying millions of people. 

The Negro could have, with the money 
spent on pleasure alone, accomplished just 
as much had he utilized his brains for ad- 
vancement rather than spent all his time 
agitating against the other racial groups for 
what the Negroes themselves failed to do. 

The agitation about schools, motels and 
public accomodations is a waste of time. 
You can not legislate the mind and heart 
of man. Individualism must not be permitted 
to be destroyed by agitators. 
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If the agitators and really 
want to help the Negro people, let them stop 


families where there is insufficient financial 
arrangements provided for them and sponsor 
a program to expose the exploitation of 
teachers in our elementary and secondary 
schools. 

So long as there are these conditions, the 
Negro agitators cannot, in good conscience, 
agitate against any other matter whatsoever. 
The Negro agitators ignore entirely the basic 
need of the Negro people. I find thousands of 
young men right here in Georgia too lazy to 
work; they spend their time in activities 
that no man with ambition would spend as 
much as one minute. 

Thousands of young women have babies by 
different fathers, and bring them into the 
world for others to support. Until such time 
as this type of activity ceases, the integra- 
tion leaders have sufficient work to do with- 
in their own race without going out agitating 
against another race. 


Leadership Conference, the 
Racial Equality, the Student Non Violent 
Coordinating Committee, the National Urban 
League, and the National Association for the 
Advancement of the Colored People. 
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ot party 
The bloc votes of the Negro will drive other 


as to believe 90 percent 
will lose in competition 
the same population. 


to register voters, period. The registering of 
Negro voters send out immediately five new 
white voters to every Negro voter who was 
not previously registered. The integration 
leaders seem to be too ignorant to under- 
stand how politics work, 

In general the Negro people would be 150 
percent better off if the Southern Christian 
leaders, The Congress of Racial Equality, The 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and the Urban 
League cease all activities within the United 
States and move their leadership and their 
headquarters to some other countries whose 
racial elements also thrive on propaganda 
and agitation. 

One thing is certain: These groups or or- 
ganizations are certainly doing the Ameri- 
can Negroes more harm than good. They are 
creating a potential wall between the whites 
and the blacks in all sections of the United 
States, and the ill-will resulting therefrom 
is depriving the Negroes of jobs that they 
otherwise would hold. 

It is my view that the Negroes in the 
United States would have been 70 percent 
further advanced had not any of the above 
organizations ever existed. A continuous flow 
of agitation throughout the year is bad and 
makes for resentment and suspicion. Con- 
fidence between members of one race is re- 
duced and confusion results. 

During my entire period of existence, I have 
never associated myself with any group that 
agitates against some other racial group, and 
yet I find myself holding positions of impor- 
tance in the Federal Government, in State 
Government, and in private interest for a 
long period of years. All employment and 
public accommodations are individual mat- 
ters, and should be determined on merit 
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alone. Under this philosophy every individ- 
ual, regardless of race, has equal opportunity 
to advance. Without initiative and without 
preparations, the individual meets with keen 
competition. 

The courts should not permit violence or 
delay or deceit of the law by the racial agi- 
tators. Without law and obedience to its rule, 
neither the city, nor the state, nor the na- 
tion can long survive. The citizen's obligation 
to obey the laws can not be modified by an 
election or by his personal preference be- 
cause the law exists to protect all and not 
just some minority group. Ultimatums by 
integration leaders and others have done 
much to destroy patriotic citizenship among 
the youth of the land. The demonstrations 
have created a surge of antagonism against 
Negroes that is really appalling. There is now 
much resentment and bitterness among 
whites in all sections of the United States 
and there is much turmoil. 

The cordial relationship which existed be- 
tween the races in many areas has been de- 
stroyed by the racial element with extreme 
views to the left. Demonstrations are usually 
in the form of intimidation, The competent 
are to be told to make room for the incom- 
petent. They seek to replace the private en- 
terprise system with a public enterprise sys- 
tem. This is anti-United States. 

As the incentive of individualism is grad- 
ually destroyed, free enterprise will be abol- 
ished. This is not the road to happiness, but 
to the same disasters that befell autocrats in 
the past centuries. Free men of intelligence 
have risen before to quell the intolerance and 
tyrannies of minorities as well as majorities. 
They will in time do so again. 


Anniversary in Greece 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Star—one of the Nation's 
leading newspapers—today placed into 
sharper perspective the meaning of the 
first anniversary of the Greek Army 
coup than anything that I have seen 
so far in the United States. 

The editors of the Washington Star 
are to be commended for their fairness 
in recognizing that the present regime in 
Greece has not only brought stability, 
but has saved that country from the 
leftists who would plunge Greece into the 
Communist orbit. 

I believe the editorial which appeared 
in today’s Washington Star deserves the 
highest distribution for it bravely states 
the case as it is. The Washington Star 
editorial is a welcome relief when one 
sees in the many segments of our own 
country the many misleading statements 
published about Greece by those who 
have never quite been able to understand 
the full meaning of the coup. 

I have stated time and time again that 
we can best serve the cause of restoring 
true democracy to Greece by working 
with the present regime and continuing 
to encourage it to restore constitutional 
government as quickly as possible. 

Premier George Papadopoulos and 
Deputy Prime Minister Stylianos Pat- 
takos have had a most difficult assign- 
ment during these past 12 months in try- 
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ing to restore order out of chaos in 
Greece, and they have discharged their 
responsibility well. 

The Washington Star editorial, pub- 
lished in the Capital of the United States 
is a fitting tribute to their effort. 

The editorial follows: 

ANNIVERSARY IN GREECE 


Melina Mercouri, the sexy far-left movie 
actress, tried to stir things up in London. 
But the first anniversary of the Greek army 
coup—coinciding with the Orthodox Easter— 
was marked in Athens with complete quiet, 
if not indifference. 

The fact seems to be that the people of 
Greece do not feel terribly upset by the 
military junta now ruling them. The junta, 
headed by Premier George Papadopoulos, still 
holds over 2,000 persons in prison or under 
house arrest, but the International Red 
Cross—which has looked into the situation— 
has absolved it of charges of cruelty. The 
charges have been made by absentee Greeks 
like Miss Mercouri, but they appear to 
amount to little more than propaganda. 

It is noteworthy, in any case, that the 

Greeks—a volatile and voluble people—have 
reacted to both Easter and the coup anni- 
versary with a degree of calm suggesting 
that they may not be unhappy with the ab- 
sence of their old political pandemonium. 
The Papadopoulos junta has established or- 
der in place of the chaos threatened under 
the freewheeling politics of the ousted— 
and sinister—80-year-old Premier George 
Papandreou. What is promised now is a na- 
tional referendum on a new constitution de- 
signed to guarantee all the basic freedoms 
for Greece, the great historic birthplace of 
democracy. 
The Greek leftists are doing their best to 
discredit the referendum before it is held 
a characteristic Communist tactic. After it 
takes place, however, Greece itself should be 
the stronger for it. 


Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, April 1943 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr, ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Warsaw ghetto constituted 
one of the largest centers of Jewish life 
in Europe until the eve of the last war. 
In it there were more than 300,000 in- 
dustrious and enterprising Jews, and 
these were a great boon to the economic 
life of the city as well as to Poland. Soon 
after the outbreak of the war, many 
thousands more Jews flocked into the 
city, and soon their number increased 
to nearly 450,000. These oppressed and 
wretched souls were in constant fear of 
their lives. Each week many thousands 
of them were herded away by the Nazis 
to concentration camps and eventual 
death. This process of decimation of the 
Jews continued until the spring of 1943, 
when there were barely 80,000 Jews left. 
Among these were a few who thought of 
staging a last-ditch fight against their 
heartless foes, and this they did begin- 
ning on April 19. 

This sudden and unexpected uprising 
was led by a band of about 1,000 daunt- 
less and gallant youths. They caught the 
Nazis by surprise and during the first 
few days of the fighting they almost 
succeeded in overawing their formidable 
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foes. With their rifles, hand grenades 
and machineguns they almost worked 
miracles. But as they were powerless 
against tanks and heavy artillery, they 
lost heavily in this bloody fight. and 
early in May their survivors were forced 
to go underground. Even then these 
youths, numbering no more than 80 in 
all, carried on their fight from tunnels 
and sewers. Finally at the end of 5 weeks, 
they were doomed. Most of them were 
literally hounded and massacred by the 
Nazis, and only a few were fortunate 
enough to escape the holocaust. 

The Warsaw ghetto uprising of April 
1943 is a sad and a glorious event in the 
history of Jews in Poland. It is sad be- 
cause the uprising gave the Nazis the 
excuse of wiping out the Jewish com- 
munity in Warsaw, and it is glorious be- 
cause by that act the Jews proved to the 
world that they had the courage to chal- 
lenge the most powerful and ruthless 
tyranny known to men up to that time. 
On the observance of the 25th anniver- 
sary of that event we pay tribute to its 
victims and express our admiration for 
their gallantry. 


Remarks of Under Secretary of 
Agriculture Schnittker 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. PURCELL, Mr. Speaker, on April 
1, 1968, Under Secretary of Agriculture 
John A. Schnittker addressed the Texas 
Ginners Association in Dallas, Tex., on 
the subject of the cotton program and 
the overall farm program. 

Under Secretary Schnittker is an out- 
standing speaker. In his Dallas address 
he discusses the present agricultural sit- 
uation, the administration’s plans for the 
future, and legislative recommendations 
which have been made. I commend Mr. 
Schnittker’s remarks to my colleagues 
and place them at this point in the 
RECORD: 

REMARKS BY UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE JOHN A. SCHNITTKER TO THE TEXAS 
GINNERS ASSOCIATION, DALLAS, TEX., APRIL 1, 
1968 
When Tony Price asked me to speak on 

cotton exports, I accepted on the condition 
that I could do so within the framework of 
the entire cotton program and the overall 
farm policy. This topic could hardly be more 
timely, for it is time—right now—to look to 
the future of farm policy. 

1. A few weeks ago President Johnson sent 
his annual farm message to the Congress. He 
urged that the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965 be improved and made permanent law 
this year. 

2. The Chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee began hearings on farm programs 
March 18 and 19, and these will continue 
late in April. 

3. Senator Ellender, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee, will begin gen- 
eral hearings this week on farm price sup- 
ports and bargaining power. 

4, Secretary Freeman has just dispatched 
a cotton sales promotion team to Europe, and 
we expect to send a similar sales promotion 
team to the Far East within a few weeks. 
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5. Farmers across the Belt are now plant- 
ing cotton. The acres they plant, the care 
they give the crop, and the weather this 
summer are fundamental to our cotton ex- 
port position. 

Finally, this nation is currently faced with 
a serious balance of payments problem. A 
high level of exports is essential to the solu- 
tion of this overriding problem. 

Once more we are at the crossroads on 
farm policy and it is a familiar one. Farm- 
ers have been at dangerous crossroads be- 
fore: 

In 1961, when we shook off the surplus- 
bred pessimism of the 1950's and went on to 
repair the damaged public image of farmers 
and farm policy. 

We were at such a crossroads in 1933, 
when a new farm policy was forged out of 
the despair of a worldwide depression. 

Farmers were at such a turning point in 
the 1920's, when a series of Presidential ve- 
toes threatened our ability to adopt a na- 
tional farm policy. 

Today, there are two fundamental chal- 
lenges to the future of the farm policy, and 
we are asking you to consult with us on how 
best to meet them. They are: 

The number one challenge is to existing 
p: . Will today’s urban society con- 
tinue to help build and improve the national 
agricultural policy? Has American agricul- 
ture convinced the nation and the Congress 
that a good farm policy is indeed a na- 
tional need? Have we convinced the people 
that farm policy can take its place with the 
Employment Act, civil rights, social security, 
and Medicare as a permanent part of our 
national fabric. This is the challenge to the 
future of existing farm programs which ap- 
ply primarily to “he major field crops and 
to dairy products. 

A second challenge: Will American farm- 
ers working with the Congress venture to 
turn slogans into action by translating the 
idea of bargaining power into a working pro- 
gram which has broad and general applica- 
tion in farm markets? This is the challenge 
to the ingenuity of farm people and those 
who represent them. .. to invent new ap- 
proaches to price-making—to devise new re- 
lationships between seller and buyer—in fu- 
ture farm markets. 


COMMODITY PROGRAMS 


The task before us is not an easy one. Farm 
programs are high on many a list of poten- 
tial budget cuts. A prominent Senator from 
an urban area recently introduced a bill to 
end the grain programs. Essentially the same 
bill was pioneered earlier by a Congressman 
from a predominantly urban area. 

If their efforts against grain programs were 
to succeed, other commodity programs would 
soon fail. It should be evident that grain and 
cotton, rice, peanut, tobacco and milk pro- 

must stand or fall together. They are 
too closely related economically and politi- 
cally to stand separately. 

Certain key elements of our farm pro- 
grams need to be continued and improved 
if that promise is to be realized. These are: 

Production adjustment. Acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas, voluntary 
acreage diversion, and long-term land retire- 
ment are the basic tools for tailoring our 
supplies to markets that include food assist- 
ance for the needy at home and abroad. 

These tools need to be retained and 
sharpened, for if they fail, surpluses and 
low prices are the certain result. I would 
never argue that we have already found just 
the right mix of these various methods for 
any commodity. I will not insist that the 
system in use for any crop cannot be altered 
or improved to do a better job at less cost, I 
do insist that tailoring output to the market 
is a basic tool of production enterprises off 
the farm, and that farmers need not be self- 
conscious about using it, too, to meet their 
objectives. 
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Price and income supports are a second 
key program element. Price support opera- 
tions lead to price stability, as supplies are 
spread throughout the year, or are carried 
over from one year to another. 


ket values, and supplemented by direct pay- 
ments. 

Proposals for different price and income 
support methods are before the Congress. 
Some proposals would terminate payments. 
Some would turn the present non-recourse 
loan into a recourse loan—thus shoving the 
entire production in any one year back into 
the market sometime during that year and 
eliminating much of the stabilizing effects of 
the loan program. Some proposals would 
terminate all price support. 

Adequate reserves represent a third key- 
stone of the farm program system; yet this 
mation never has had a real reserve policy. 
The President proposed in his recent mes- 
sage that a National Food Bank be estab- 
lished this year. 

In my opinion, no single part of the whole 
farm policy package needs or deserves broad 
public support and farmer support as much 
as does this proposal. Yet, there is real danger 
that the concern generated by the short sup- 
plies of two years ago, and the reaction to 
large crops of last year, will be lost, and that 
this program will not be supported. I believe 
it ought to be supported, for as the President 
said: 


“A National Food Bank can provide im- 
portant protection for all Americans. 

“The farmer will not have to bear the 
burden of depressed prices when production 
exceeds current needs. 

“The consumer will be protected from un- 
. 

The government will have a reserve stock 
‘cushion’ in making allotment de- 
cisions, and in responding to international 


Export. expansion and Food for Freedom 
complete the farm policy system for the 
major nationally produced crops, All of these 
programs complement each other. None can 
be fully effective alone. Together they repre- 
sent a united approach toward building a 
better road for American farmers to progress. 

We are living in a time of great ferment 
and change. Cotton people don’t have to be 
reminded of this—and certainly not ginners 
ee Dc de SO any ae rate 
opein primarily as a result bad 

* — sharply reduced crops brought hard- 
ship—not only to farmers and ginners—but 
also to warehousemen, crushers, local mer- 
chants, and the other businesses related to 
cotton, It created the irony of a situation 
where cotton producers, processors, and other 
segments of the cotton industry had co- 
operated in a planned program for reducing 
supplies and then suffered from a further 
drastic and unplanned reduction. 

Nevertheless, having gone through this 
painful adjustment, cotton people are in a 
better position than ever to influence their 
own future on the positive side. With the 
supply-demand picture for cotton in better 
balance than it has been in many years, we 
should be able to look to a brighter future 
for cotton. 

We are in a critical—yet very promising— 
period for cotton. The times call for wisdom 
in appraising the future of cotton—and in 
making those decisions, in industry and in 
Government, that will affect the future. 

We need to think in terms of income to 
cotton farmers. 

We need to give thought to the kinds and 
quantities of cotton in demand by the do- 
mestic spinning industry, and the compet- 
ing products which can also mect that de- 
mand 


We need to consider the volume ot cotton 
required to maintain the Nation’s cotton 
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processing and handling machinery at a pro- 
ductive and profitable level. 

We need to keep in mind what it takes to 
increase our exports. 

The larger crop indicated for 1968 should 
permit a good recovery among ginners and 
others in the industry who were hurt the 
past two years. We need to produce adequate 
supplies of high quality cotton this year; I 
believe that this can be done under the 1968 


program, 

In South Texas, you have a continuing 
problem as a result of Hurricane Beulah. 
With much cotton land still under water, 
we made a program adjustment that should 
enable farmers to plant maximum acreage 
under the conditions that exist and still be 
protected under the program. This is not an 
extension of signup—it is intended rather 
to give flooded farmers in designated disaster 
counties a change to reduce their planned 
diversion later in the spring if they find this 
possible. 

These adjustments may be approved only 
for those counties currently designated as a 
disaster area under the Emergency ACP pro- 
gram. And they may be approved only for 
those producers who, because the condition 
of their land has improved, may wish to 
plant more acreage to cotton than seemed 
possible at the time signup closed on 
March 15. 

We are, of course, hoping for a good grow- 
ing season in 1968—after a succession of two 
spectacularly poor years, These two unusual 
seasons coincided with the first two years 
of the new program, authorized by the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965. The 1967 crop 
in particular was extremely hard hit; the 
final outturn was only 7.5 million bales com- 
pared with expectations of 11 million bales. 
The result is that some people are asking 
themselves whether the short crop was 
caused mainly by the new program or 
whether it was due to the weather. Some 
have blamed the cotton program for too rapid 
reduction in supplies, conveniently forget- 
ting the weather. 

President Johnson—in one of the strongest 
Farm Messages to go to Congress in many 
years—called for a number of steps in a pro- 
gram to bring new prosperity to rural Amer- 
ica. The first recommendation that he made 
in his seven-point plan is: Permanent exten- 
sion of the farmer's basic charter—the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965. 

Without action by Congress, this year or 
next, the cotton program as we know it 
would come to an end—along with the wheat 
and feed grain programs and other essential 
programs. A Congress which would not ex- 
tend existing program, could easily termi- 
nate remaining programs. 

The President said the 1965 Act should be 
extended as permanent legislative authority 
because the need for price protection will 
not end in one or two or four years. He 
pointed out that, while Congress may choose 
to modify this legislation over the years, the 
farmer is entitled to permanent authority 
that will assure that he is never the innocent 
victim of a lapse in his programs, 

Not only should Congress act to make this 
authority permanent, the President said, this 
action should be taken this year. To post- 
pone consideration until next year would be 
to create a great deal of uncertainty through- 
out agriculture. It would create grave risks 
for the American farmer and for related in- 
dustries, who would go into 1969 not know- 
ing what kind of program he would have— 
if any—in 1970. 

The cotton provisions of the Act will be 
in for a good deal of discussion as the hear- 
ings progress and as proposed permanent 
legislation moves on toward a decision in the 
Congress. Certainly, Senator Ellender indi- 
cated this in inviting cotton interests to be 
represented at the Senate hearings. The 
cotton program is newer than the grain pro- 
grams. More questions may be asked about 
it as a result. 
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I hope that the new legislation can solve 
some of the problems that have plagued the 
am trators of the cotton program since 

The question of how to handle diversion 
payments has been a tough one. A reduced 
need for acreage reductions in the future 
may help us in this area. 

The small farmer has been helped, and 
must be helped more, We are prepared to look 
at all new ideas in this area, and also to re- 
view our rules with respect to situ- 
ations where producers do not intend to grow 
cotton for the market—the so-called 0.1 
acre problem.” 

American cotton has two fierce com- 
petitors: (1) manmade fibers and (2) for- 
eign-grown cotton. 

Trends in cotton utilization are not as 
bright as we would like for them to be. Both 
mill consumption and exports are on the 
discouraging side right now. 

Mill consumption for the 1967-68 year is 
estimated at 9 million bales. Two years ago, 
we forecast that mill consumption would be 
around 9.5 million bales this season, but short 
supplies and higher prices have cut utiliza- 
tion. 

The official estimate of U.S. exports in the 
1967-68 marketing year has been lowered to 
about 4.2 million bales—down about a half 
million from the earlier estimate. 

With respect to manmades, we can take 
some comfort in the fact that, with all their 
efforts, synthetic fibers have not been able 
to fully duplicate the fine properties of 
cotton—although they have surpassed cotton 
with respect to certain uses. The 
cotton industry has begun to show its deter- 
mination to be competitive with manmades 
by means of research, promotion and price. 

I believe that cotton is now in a position 
to sustain the kind of research and promo- 
tion campaigns that will, if our prices are 
competitive, retain an important share of our 
fiber markets, and perhaps get back some 
that we have lost. 

Research and promotion, however, cannot 
do the job alone. If we are to compete with 
foreign-grown cotton, our pricing system 
must be responsive to world market condi- 
tions. We have been able to hold and to build 
our wheat and feed grain markets abroad 
partly because of an exceptionally responsive 
export pricing mechanism. We must either 
create such a system for cotton, or we must 
find other ways to stay competitive abroad, 
even in seasons whem domestic users are 
bidding our prices above levels that foreign 
buyers will pay. I don’t know just how to do 
this right now, given our commitment to 
one-price cotton, but I know it must be done. 

Our farmers are just now getting in a 
position where they can compete with 
growers abroad—with fewer controls, im- 
proved production practices, and (hopefully) 
reduced costs. We must find the means to 
be fully competitive in world markets, 

There are some who are concerned that 
our farmers will not grow cotton for world 
markets. I am confident that given price 
support payments on domestic marketings to 
support farmer income, U.S. growers can and 
will grow cotton for the export market at 
competitive prices. If we can loosen up on 
planting restrictions and other disincentives 
to production, farmers themselves can de- 
termine and attain their fair share of the 
world market for cotton. 

Since last October, we have sent 8 market 
development teams to other parts of the 
world with the goal of aggressive merchan- 
dising and market development. These teams 
have included not only Government mar- 
keting specialists but also people from the 
trade who are able to make a strong contri- 
bution to export development. 

We have sent soybean, wheat, and feed 
grain teams to . Wheat teams also 
were dispatched to the Far East and Latin 
America. A combined soybean-feed grain 
team worked in the Far East, and a soybean 
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oil team visited the Middle East and South 
Asia. 

We now have a cotton sales team visiting 
in Western Europe—specifically the United 
Kingdom, West Germany, Netherlands, Italy 
and France. Another cotton sales team will 
soon leave for the Far East. This is part of 
our continuing drive to expand U.S. cotton 
exports. This action will give us an oppor- 
tunity to take a new inventory of the export 
sales problems we face, learn more about our 
customers’ interests and our competition. We 
must continually be alert to the problems we 
face in carrying out our export sales pro- 
grams. We would expect the trips to provide 
the group first-hand knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the nature and intensity of the 
competition which U.S. cotton faces in these 
foreign markets. 

Cotton exports will also be a major con- 
sideration when a trade development mission 
headed by Secretary Freeman visits East Asia 
This high level mission will leave for the Far 
East on April 3. Its purpose will be to estab- 
lish and strengthen contacts among govern- 
ment and business leaders who make the 
ultimate decisions as to what agricultural 
products will be imported, how much, and 
from whom. Japan is, of course, a major im- 
porter of American cotton. 

In this connection, I should not fail to 
mention P.L. 480, which has been so im- 
portant to our exports. This program expires 
this calendar year and must be extended by 
the present Congress. We are hoping to move 
about 1 million bales of cotton in this pro- 
gram this year. We will need it just as badly 
next year. 

Continuation of this program through 
1971 was a major point in the President's 
recommendations to Congress. 

In the long run, the future of cotton will 
be measured by the ability of cotton to com- 
pete in the fiber markets of America and the 
world. Three factors must always be before 
us as we consider legislation and as we con- 
sider program decisions. 

Farmers must want to produce an ade- 
quate volume of the desired qualities. 

We must continue and expand our re- 
search and promotion. 

Prices must be competitive. 

If we keep our eye on these targets, cotton 
can prosper. 


A Statement of Conscience 
HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to introduce into 
the Record a statement of conscience 
signed by over 3,000 people in the Yale 
and New Haven communities, following 
the tragic assassination of Dr. Martin 
Luther King. 

I commend it to your attention: 

We who are members of the Yale Com- 
munity are grieved at the death of Dr. 
Martin Luther King. We do not believe, 
however, that mere expression of grief is a 
satisfactory atonement and homage for his 
death. The history of civil rights legislation 
over the past twelve months has been in- 
formed by neither reasonable prudence nor 
humanity, but represents an utter travesty 
of justice. We urge you that a fitting and 
necessary memorial for Doctor King is the 
immediate passage of legislation which will 
guarantee the personal dignity and con- 
1 rights of every human being in 
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Science and Society 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
annual meeting of the American Geo- 
physical Union in Washington this past 
month was marked by an exceedingly 
thoughtful and provocative address from 
Dr. Philip Abelson, director of Carnegie’s 
Geophysical Laboratory and editor of 
the weekly magazine, Science. Because 
it addresses itself to the national climate 
toward scientific progress, I believe it 
would be of interest to all our Members 
and I offer the text for the RECORD: 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF SCIENCE IN OUR 
SOCIETY 


(Address by Dr. Abelson at banquet of 49th 
annual meeting of the American Geophysi- 
cal Union, Washington, D.C., April 10, 1968) 
I am especially pleased to be your speaker 

tonight, for I have long admired this organi- 

zation and its ways of doing things. For 
nearly thirty years I have watched the Amer- 
ican Geophysical Union prosper under wise 
leadership as the organization has met the 
changing challenges and opportunities of 
the times. When I first arrived in Washing- 
ton in 1939 I worked under the directorship 
of John A. Fleming, one of the Union’s great 
presidents. I have known personally most 
of the Union’s presidents since. I had the 
special privilege of working with Ewing, 

Berkner, and Malone during my tenure as 

co-editor of the Journal of Geophysical Re- 

search. More recently, the Union has con- 
tinued to enjoy top leadership under Wool- 
lard and Ackermann, with a fine successor, 

Helmut Landsberg, named to carry on. 
Through most of these years the Union has 

also been fortunate in having Waldo E. 

Smith as its executive officer. His service has 

been dedicated and unerringly constructive. 

We owe him much. 

As it faces the future the Union will con- 
tinue to need inspired leaders; new problems 
and new opportunities will arise. A special 
brand of statesmanship will be needed, since 
many of the problems that face geophysics 
will require action on an international scale 
or interaction with this country’s political 
leaders. 

Many of the challenges in geophysics arise 
from national concerns such as water and 
air pollution, needs for raw materials, and 
problems of defense involving land, sea, air, 
and space. At the same time, geophysics is 
heavily dependent of federal support. Many 
of you are concerned about budget cuts and 
their possible impact on your work. In what 
follows I will first analyze some of the fac- 
tors leading to the present bleak status of 
support for science. Then I will turn to a 
longer look ahead and cite some reasons why 
I am relatively optimistic about the inter- 
mediate future. 

To open a discussion of the current climate 
affecting support of science I will quote a few 
passages from a recent speech by Congress- 
man Craig Hosmer [1968], who is the rank- 
ing Republican from the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

“Tt has been said that the way to get rich 
quick is to marry a rich woman. But that 
isn't the only way—as the scientific com- 
munity discovered early in the 1950's. Its 
way was to romance a rich uncle, 

“But since all good things must come to 
an end, I think you may agree that the cozy 
relationship between the physical sciences 
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and the Federal Treasury is on the rocks. And 
the situation is Hable to get worse before it 
improves.” 

Although there is no doubt that the Viet- 
nam war has been a contributing factor in 
the current budgetary squeeze on science, the 
roots of the present difficulty go deeper. For 
almost two decades the scientific enterprise 
in this country enjoyed favored treatment 
by Co: . This followed close on the great 
successes of World War II and was spurred 
by worries incited by Sputnik. Favored treat- 
ment could not continue indefinitely, for 
new and pressing issues, such as civil dis- 
orders, have captured the center of the stage. 

When the pendulum began to swing it 
received some pushes. The public who had 
heard a good deal about the miraculous 
benefits that science had created, was sud- 
denly bombarded by massive evidence that 
science and technology could produce side 
effects. In quick succession came Rachel Car- 
son’s book Silent Spring and the thalidomide 
tragedy. Then concern reached a feverish 
state over pollution and the population ex- 
plosion. The appalling Apollo disaster in 
January 1967 was a different kind of blow, 
but a serious one. During the past five years 
the scientific enterprise has had an extremely 
bad press. Indeed, some formerly friendly 
science newswriters might be described as 
being on a “disaster kick.” 

A solid-earth geophysicist might well ask, 
“What do pesticides, the population explo- 
sion, and the Apollo tragedy have to do with 
geophysics?” The answer is that they have a 
great deal to do with it. A talk with many 
nonscientists or a perusal of the Congres- 
sional Record will make it clear that neither 
the public nor the politicians really under- 
stand the difference between science and 
technology. Perhaps they can vaguely differ- 
entiate between the physical sciences and the 
biomedical sciences, but there is a major 
tendency to lump all science and all tech- 
nology together and call the sum “science.” 
The resut is that unfavorable publicity on 
any aspect of science or technology is a blow 
to every part of the enterprise. 

It is not easy to gauge accurately what the 
public is thinking, but we are really more 
concerned with the effect of public opinion 
on politicians, and, on that, more informa- 
tion is available. The Congressional Record 
is a good source, and often the texts of 
speeches are available. 

From these sources it is clear that many 

en are now taking a dim view of 
science and technology. Moreover, some of 
them who have reason to be favorable to- 
ward our enterprise have shifted to a neu- 
tral or negative view. Consider, for example, 
a passage from a recent speech by Repre- 
sentative Emilio Q. Daddario [1968] a lead- 
ing Democrat on the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee. 

“Technology is the Janus of our age. 

“It is at once the source of many of our 

greatest blessings and—as we are beginning 
to realize—the root of many of our greatest 
evils. 
“Without technology we would not have 
the great production of food, clothing, and 
shelter which we now take for granted, ... 
Neither would we have the bursting popula- 
tions .. nor the obsolete worker . . . dis- 
placed by automation; nor the superdense 
urban areas, the residents of which live in 
constant mog. 

“The list of pros and cons could go on 
and on. Lately, however, it seems to me that 
the cons are becoming overpowering.” 

Representative Daddario is not alone in 
this attitude. He is echoing worries of his 
constituents who in turn have been exposed 
to cries of havoc and disaster by the press. 
The press in turn is limited in the degree to 
which it can afford to be objective in report- 
ing the news. Constructive developments, 
and orderly behavior, do not usually consti- 
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tute news. Disaster does. Moreover, the pub- 
lic over the years has become blasé about 
the miracles produced by science and tech- 
nology. Such miracles are no longer news 
unless they raise the possibility of fresh 
trauma for the public. 

These remarks can be illustrated by the 
reporting of a symposium recently held at 
the State University of New York at Albany. 
A major story about the symposium written 
by Walter Sullivan [1968] appeared in the 
March 24 issue of New York Times. The oc- 
casion for the meeting was the establish- 
ment at the University of a Center for 
Science and the Future of Human Affairs. 
Much of the program of the symposium was 
devoted to an optimistic discussion of how 
science and technology could help in build- 
ing a better world. In Walter Sullivan’s 
treatment, however, the optimistic side of 
the symposium was dismissed with about 2 
per cent of the space. What received much 
more attention was the prediction that 
“human reproduction by sexual intercourse 
may fade away before the century is out.” 
Another sizable fraction of Sullivan's story 
was devoted to pollution problems. An un- 
derstandable response of the ordinary reader 
scanning the article would be: Those sci- 
entists are not content to smother us in air 
pollution; they are now scheming to take 
sex away from us. 

I have emphasized the changing attitudes 
of the public and of the politicians. I be- 
lieve that scientists should become aware of 
the changes and adjust themselves to the 
present realities. One adjustment has to do 
with the public-relations aspect of our be- 
havior. We should take into consideration 
the present state of public anxiety about 
deleterious by-products of science and tech- 
nology. The present is a time of unusually 
great irritation and discontent. We should 
not underestimate the harm that can arise 
from alarming statements by scientists 
which increase people’s worries. 

Because there are many nonscientists who 
are eager to damage the scientific enterprise 
through speeches and articles, and who de- 
light in quoting extravagant or sensation- 
ally alarmist statements by scientists, there 
is every reason for scientists themselves to 
emphasize the constructive consequences of 
their work, both in terms of understanding 
and in terms of practical benefits that can 
come out of research. 

I should like to quote some remarks by 
Representative Hosmer [1968] about means 
of improving the public relations of the sci- 
entific establishment. 

“The science community should take 
greater pains to make clear that its efforts 
contribute directly and indirectly to progress 
benefiting every man, woman, and child in 
the country. The public won’t buy science 
for science’s sake, so sell it to them for their 
own sake. The public interest is in the ‘hu- 
man sciences’—man as a living being and 
man in his environment. That is where it is 
going to put its money. Adjust your research 
priorities to the public’s priorities to the ex- 
tent you can, The public does not ask for a 
money-back guarantee if your idea fails, but 
it wants reasonable assurance of some visible 
benefits if it succeeds.” 

Mr. Hosmer’s advice would indicate that 
the changing times are not going to be kind 
to the scientist who is fiercely proud that his 
research could not possibly have an ultimate 
practical application. The changing times 
also have been tough on the philosophical 
view that “what man can do, he must do.” 

The challenge has now changed. Too often 
we have found that when man does what he 
can do he causes long-term damage to his 
own self-interest. The times call for a more 
thoughtful approach, for weighing of long- 
term consequences, before taking action. 
Co} Daddario [1968] expressed 
what he felt was the view of many of his con- 
gressional colleagues when he said, “Those of 
us on the Science Committee were im- 
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pressed when Roger Revelle came before us 
recently and remarked: ‘Our goal should be 
not to conquer the natural world but to live 
in harmony with it?” And then Representa- 
tive Daddario went on to say, “This must be 
our basic science policy.” 

I believe that scientists should consider 
carefully the views of the two Congressmen 
I have quoted—one a Republican, the other 
a Democrat. If members of American Geo- 
physical Union build their research programs 
on the platform of possible service to society 
and an effort to help man live in harmony 
with nature, the members will prosper, for 
society has urgent need of their knowledge 
and the help that geophysics and geochem- 
istry can provide. 

During the next few moments I will de- 
scribe a few of the many situations in which 
geophysics will be in a position to render 
great service to society both in meeting needs 
and in helping man live in harmony with 
the natural world. 

One of the great and increasing needs is 
for necessary raw materials. Today the 
United States is in process of becoming a 
have-not nation with respect to petroleum, 
and it is deficient in many heavy metals. 
Our total gold drain can be accounted for by 
imports in those two categories. If steps are 
not taken the problem will grow and become 
unmanageable, ultimately reducing this 
country to a second-rate power. But we will 
take steps, and many of them will involve 
the geosciences. For our metals we will tap 
the deeper crust and we will exploit the sea 
bottom. For our hydrocarbons we will turn 
to oil shale and coal. 

Recently I heard a comment about the 
current anxiety to preserve nature intact, 
which I will paraphrase. “Many people in 
this country yearn for the fresh, unspoiled 
wilderness that existed in this country when 
the white man first arrived. However, no one 
wants to live in a teepee.” Possibly the com- 
ment overstates the case. I am sure that a 
few people could be found who would be 
willing to live in a teepee, provided, of 
course, that it was located with access to a 
good highway so that they could drive to the 
supermarket. No matter how much the pub- 
lic may at times yearn for the good old days, 
it is not likely to acquiesce to a return to the 
standard of living of those days. 

Inevitably, then, man will exploit the 
earth, and the efforts of earth scientists will 
be central to the task of doing it efficiently 
and in such a way that man can live in 
harmony with the earth he disturbs. An im- 
portant test of our ability to live in har- 
mony with nature will come in our man- 
agement of water, Already we have grave 
pollutional problems in streams, lakes, and 
estuaries; I suspect that more will appear. 
For example, I do not believe that we have 
yet assessed properly the costs of pollution 
resulting from overfertilization of farm land. 
There is much work to be done in cleaning 
the water and keeping it clean. I am con- 
fident that ultimately we will succeed in 
doing what needs to be done, and that mem- 
bers of this Union will play a significant 
role in the accomplishment, for they will 
supply much of the essential basic knowl- 
edge. 

As fundamental to man as the water he 
drinks is the air he breathes. Thus he is 
ever conscious of the quality of the air and 
its impact on him through temperature, 
wind, or rain. Short-term prediction of 
weather will continue to be important. More 
important for the long pull is understand- 
ing of global weather. We must achieve an 
understanding of the effects of carbon di- 
oxide. We must evaluate the climatic effects 
of particulate matter. 

I heard a story recently about weather 
modification: this one was about possible 
effects of stopping hurricanes. Someone 
pointed out that half of the water falling on 
eastern Pennsylvania is related to hurricane 
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systems, and that the farmers there would 
not be happy if their usual water supply was 
not forthcoming. The lesson here is that we 
would do well to understand the weather 
better before modifying it too drastically. 

I will not cite further examples of im- 
portant ways in which geophysics can serve 
society. This audience could compile a much 
more comprehensive list than any one person 
could, and I hope that with the passing of 
time individuals will find occasion to do so 
and to inform the public. 

My remarks so far have been directed prin- 
cipally to the current situation and to means 
of facing the immediate future, but before 
closing I want to devote a few moments to an 
aspect of the longer-term future in which I 
believe geophysics will have an important 
role. We, in this country, have been an ener- 
getic people, a people who typically want to 
get a job done immediately—or preferably the 
day before yesterday. We have had a cavalier 
attitude toward our environment and toward 
our resources. We have acted as if we had to 
consume everything in sight within a genera- 
tion or sooner. The time has come for us to 
develop a more mature and responsible ap- 
proach. We should begin to act as though we 
believed that our descendants should have a 
decent future. To guarantee that they actual- 
ly do have a fair chance we must weigh as 
never before the consequences of actions we 
are taking today. 

Without getting ourselves into the strait- 
jacket of authoritarian five-year plans, we 
must engage in something close to planning. 
During the last two years I was a member of a 
group whose activities presented a model to 
be emulated and extended. I refer to the 
Committee on Water of the National Research 
Council, under the chairmanship of Professor 
Gilbert White of the University of Chicago. 
The Committee has completed its study, and 
a report has been prepared that we trust will 
soon be released by the National Academy. 
The Committee, charged with exploring alter- 
native approaches to the use of water in 
rivers and river basins, chose to focus on the 
Colorado River as an example. 

It quickly became very clear that there are 
many, and often conflicting, potential uses 
for a river and its water, ranging from 
esthetic and recreational roles to various 
means of fostering the economy of the basin. 
Numerous alternative uses and approaches 
were identified, which, in turn, raised re- 
searchable questions—many in the field of 
geophysics, others in economics and allied 
social sciences. Members of the Committee 
went away from the exercise convinced that a 
serious study of alternatives in the develop- 
ment of a basin, coupled with proper public 
interaction, could lead to much sounder pub- 
lic policy. 

Broad studies of the interaction of science 
and society are becoming fashionable, and a 
number of universities are setting up insti- 
tutes for the purpose. My hunch is that the 
successful institutes will be broadly multi- 
disciplinary and will include geophysicists 
as essential members. 

This evening I have reviewed some of the 
factors behind the current fairly bleak pros- 
pects for federal support of science. Even 
though the immediate future seems gloomy, 
I am basically optimistic about the longer- 
range future. I am confident that the pen- 
dulum will swing back, that the current 
“disaster kick” is being overdone and will be- 
come unfashionable. I believe that there is 
an important role for geophysics in assuring 
the future of society and that in consequence 
society will support geophysics. I feel cer- 
tain that we will move toward finding means 
of living in harmony with the natural world 
and that our discipline has much to con- 
tribute in the search for that harmony. 

Let me close by quoting some passages de- 
livered by Dr. William T. Pecora [1967], Di- 
rector of the U. S. Geological Survey, in a 
speech entitled “Searching out Resources 
Limits.” He concluded as follows: 
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“We meed to rediscover faith, faith that 
man has the capacity to solve his problems 
with a positive approach, faith that we can 
extract more information and more resources 
from the crust of the earth, faith that... 
[the] increasing intellectual capacity of man 
can be directed. . toward the fulfillment 
of basic human purposes.” 


One Blood Is Now Essential 
HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, since na- 
tional unity and world understanding are 
so essential, I call to the attention of my 
colleagues a paper by Dr. and Mrs. 
George S. Reuter, Jr., entitled “One 
Blood Is Now Essential.” Dr. Reuter re- 
cently read the paper twice to commu- 
nity groups—once in Portland, Oreg., 
and once in Seattle, Wash. While one 
may not agree with all phases of the 
paper, it offers suggestions for a positive 
road ahead. 

The text of the paper follows: 

One BLOOD Is Now ESSENTIAL 
(By Dr. and Mrs. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 
INTRODUCTION 


The Japanese talk about the Doronuma— 
the quagmire—into which civilization has 
sunk. Expressing it in the World War II 
words of Winston Churchill, “these are peri- 
lous times.” The very foundations of our so- 
ciety are being shaken. Therefore, we think 
it is now essential to examine those founda- 
tions, measure how deep they are laid, the 
soil in which they rest, identify those who 
laid them, and pledge ourselves to keep them 
intact. Let us review a few facts. 

1, There are many people in financial need. 
In the midst of a rising prosperity enjoyed by 
a Majority of American citizens, there are 
39,000,000 of the nation’s poor who belong 
to families with total annual incomes that 
fall below the subsistence level 
of $3,000 for a family of four. Of these, six 
million are children below the age of six, and 
about nine million are between six and 
seventeen. As of 1966 over a fifth of the na- 
tion’s youth, and in some areas one-third, 
are growing up in dire poverty. 

2. One-sixth of the labor force is em- 
ployed by government. There are roughly 
90,000 units of government in the United 
States. These units employ directly over a 
sixth of our total labor force. Even so, thou- 
sands of important government jobs remain 
unfilled. In 1964, for example, the Municipal 
Manpower Commission found that one of 
every four professional jobs in New York 
City was vacant because of the shortage of 
qualified and interested applicants. And the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated 
the need for additional state and local ad- 
ministrative, professional, and technical per- 
sonnel at nearly three million by 1975. By 
then it is estimated that the federal govern- 
ment will need nearly an additional million 
civilian employees. 

3. There is a struggle for peace, freedom 
and social reconstruction. Americans are a 
peace-loving people. We harbor no imperi- 
alist or aggressive designs against any other 
nation. However, since we cherish freedom 
as much as we cherish peace, we have not 
hesitated to take up arms to defend our na- 
tional security whenever it was endangered. 
We pursued this course in World Wars I and 
II. For the same reason, the Tnited States 
came to the defense of Greece, Turkey, and 
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Berlin, and fought against North Korean 
aggression aided and abetted by Moscow and 
Peking. To contain Soviet Communist ex- 
pansion, we took the initiative in establish- 
ing NATO; to contain Chinese Communist 
expansion, we helped found SEATO and con- 
cluded bilateral defense arrangements with 
Japan, Korea, the Philippines, the Republic 
of China, Thailand, Australia and New Zea- 
land. The same considerations of national 
security have motivated our country’s policy 
of protecting South Vietnam against a for- 
cible conquest by North Vietnam. 

The prophecy of Daniel tells us of the final 
and complete downfall of all human govern- 
ment (Dan. 2:44, 45). There is a bright side 
to the picture, however. Daniel goes on to 
tell us that after Nebuchadnezzars, Dariuses, 
Alexanders, Neros, Napoleans, Mussolinis, 
Hitlers, and Stalins have all failed miserably, 
God will step into the stream of human 
history and set up an ideal government that 
will last forever (7:13, 14). Until this event 
happens, Christians must cooperate with 
others in working for the best interests of 
mankind. Let us review some principles we 
must recognize, 

SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP IS ESSENTIAL 

Idealism is thinking in terms of things as 
& person believes they ought to be. It is self- 
giving in the spirit of Jesus Christ. He broke 
bread for others to eat, used water to wash 
the feet of his disciples, and was not be- 
yond making some wine available for the 
wedding guests. Because people are impor- 
tant in a democratic society too, let us re- 
view a few spiritual statesmen. 

1. Dr. Charles Edward Fuller lived a long, 
productive, and happy life. In his later years, 
he gained the wisdom which can only come 
from age. But he never lost the spirit of his 
youth. His body grew tired and has been laid 
to rest, but his spirit will never die. 

Dr. Fuller, who was born April 25, 1887, at 
Los Angeles, Calif., passed away March 19, 
1968. Mrs. Puller, also a great Christian saint, 
passed away twenty-two months previously. 
He started the “Old Fashioned Revival Hour” 
over a 100-watt station in Santa Ana forty- 
three years ago. This program was finally 
carried over 625 radio stations. He founded 
Fuller Theological Seminary in memory of 
his father, and his son, Dr. Daniel Payton 
Fuller, is now Dean of Faculty there. The 
mother of the first writer, Mrs. Laura Angle 
Reuter (who passed away September 21, 
1962), took her son to the Municipal Audi- 
torium in Los Angeles in August of 1954 to 
hear Dr. Puller and the “Old Fashioned Re- 
vival Hour.” 

2. Dr. Richard Sidney Beal is, first and 
foremost, a Christian minister in the truest 
and best sense of the word. His career began 
earlier than most and is still extremely ac- 
tive. “The Desert Saint” celebrated fifty years 
as Pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Tucson, Arizona, on February 24, 1968. His 
church has grown from 203 to over 3,500 
under his wise leadership. 

Dr. Beal, who was born in Denver, Colo- 
rado, on December 10, 1887, is not only a 
giant in the pulpit and a modern William 
Bell Riley in theology, but he is father of a 
truly great Christian family. We thank God 
for the many sermons of his that we have 
heard and read. His greetings are always in- 
spiring and helpful. 

HUMAN LEADERSHIP IS ESSENTIAL 


While this world is not the home of the 
Christian, it is his place of abode for this 
life. The Christian looks to spiritual leader- 
ship, but he joins the non-Christian in sup- 
porting wise domestic and foreign dreams 
and policies. Mankind must consider the pro 
and con of many issues. For example, there 
are the two great educational theories. 

The educational theory of this country can 
be broken down into two schools of thought, 
today described as “conservative” vs. “pro- 
gressive,” generally. But the concepts of con- 
servative and progressive education are not 
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new concepts by any means. In ancient 
Greece the respective positions were advanced 
by Pythagoras and Protagorus, men with 
similar sounding names but diametrically 
opposing views on the nature of truth. 

Pythagoras took a view about the question 
of truth which has vitally influenced a whole 
school of educators since his time. This was 
that truth was an objective thing; it was 
eternal and abiding, a view held in common 
with the Judeo-Christian heritage of western 
civilization. The emphasis of the educational 
system then should be to try to arrive at a 
better understanding of what truth is. Once 
that is perceived (that is, the basic truths of 
society and human relationship), then to 
seek to inculcate those basic fundamental 
truths in oncoming generations. 

By contrast, Protagorus took the view that 
truth was a subjective matter, to be deter- 
mined on an individual basis, and one could 
not make any broad generalizations about 
absolutes. Man, in effect, was the measure of 
all things. If this particular point of view 
was correct then, quite obviously, the empha- 
sis of an educational system should not be 
on inculcating an appreciation of basic fun- 
damental truths because these were protean. 
They changed in our own lives on a day to 
day basis—or, conceivably, from hour to hour. 

Consequently, the former system that em- 
braced the teaching of Pythagoras, put a 
great emphasis on the ends of education, The 
other approach put a great emphasis on the 
means of education. We have continued the 
dialogue from then until now. 

We are not to worship our rulers—official 
or unofficial—today, but we are to pray 
for them. We should also praise them when 
they are dedicated and serving the needs of 
mankind. Finally, we must oppose acts of se- 
vere violence. Let us review a few leaders 
of mankind. 

1. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. (1929-1968) 
recognized, long before it was recognized by 
many of us, the “sad and tragic price for 
us all, everywhere in this land, who (permit) 
hatred and injustice to fester and flourish.” 
But he was not content merely to speak, 
however strongly, of inequities, he preferred 
to act and inspire others to act to right the 
wrongs of our society. 

The Nobel Peace prize winner's efforts and 
achievements are so numerous and so far- 
reaching that it is impossible to catalogue 
them here. It would be foolish to suggest 
that all the efforts of this Christian martyr 
were wise—no human being's could be. His 
only major error was his attempt to relate 
civil rights with the War in Vietnam, but 
this can be understood because he was a 
believer in the philosophy of non-violence as 
taught by Gandhi. We joined many other 
Americans in attending memorial services 
for this great citizen. 

2. President Lyndon B. Johnson is a hu- 
manitarian. He possesses one of the rarest 
and most highly valued characteristics a 
man can have, an abiding concern for the 
well-being of his fellow men and a deep con- 
viction in the value of every single indi- 
vidual. 

President Eisenhower included South Viet- 
nam in the SEATO treaty which designated 
it as a “protocol state” entitled to U.S. as- 
sistance in the event of an armed attack. 
We limited our support of Saigon to non- 
military aid as long as the struggle involved 
only Communist guerrilla forces who, in 
violation of the Geneva accords, had stayed 
behind in South Vietnam. The war has 
spread. If the critics had supported Presi- 
dent Johnson, there would have been a truce 
before now. The President’s personal sacri- 
fice in withdrawing from the 1968 election, 
where he would run ahead of all other Dem- 
ocrats, in the interests of national unity 
entitle him to a unique place in American 
history. Yes, the President put unity ahead 
of his own advancement and his own pride. 
His earnest and devout dedication to the 
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search for an honorable and enduring peace 
in Southeast Asia should never be doubted 
again by any American, however cynical, or 
by any foreigner however skeptical. 

May this act of self-abnegation on the 
part of our President be clearly understood 
by Ho Chi Minh as evidence of our national 
will to work with him or anyone else in 
creating the framework for an honorable and 
enduring peace, and also as evidence of our 
complete unwillingness ever to accede to a 
phony peace based upon the surrender, sale 
or barter of the freedoms of those plain 
people whose freedoms we are sworn to de- 
fend. If America fails South Vietnam, what 
will follow is not merely the piecemeal en- 
gulfing of the rest of Southeast Asia. The 
Americans are not fighting the war there so 
that Saigon racketeers can grow fat on 
black market profits; indeed, they are only 
secondarily fighting it so that Saigon may 
stay free long enough for a society to grow up 
there that will be strong enough to dispense 
with the racketeers. The Americans and the 
South Vietnamese are not alone in knowing 
the facts. The Australians and New Zea- 
landers know it; the Thailanders know it; 
the South Koreans know it; the Filipinos 
know it. The first author served four years 
on active duty and sixteen years in the re- 
serves, and he is willing to serve again is 
necessary. 

The verdict of history will be favorable 
for an Administration that has attacked the 
social and racial problems of America with 
skill and vigor. The most recent Civil Rights 
Bill, with an open-housing section, is an- 
other step forward for our beloved Nation. 
Let history reflect that the Johnson Admin- 
istration is one of domestic triumphs. More 
significant education legislation; more new 
laws to assure human dignity; more efforts 
to reduce the gaps between the haves and 
the have-nots have emerged during the five 
years since Mr. Johnson became President 
than in any similar period in our history. 


NOW TOMORROW 


The great German poet Goethe, and a 
scientist of some stature as well, wrote over 
150 years ago: “With the world moving at 
its present pace, mere knowledge avails us 
nothing; by the time a man has taken note 
of all there is to know, he has lost his es- 
sential self.” Then, there is the defeatist 
side as expressed in a recent play by Fried- 
rick Durrenmatt, entitled “The Physicists.” 
A character is saying: “I give my services to 
any system, providing that system leaves me 
alone. I know there’s a lot of talk nowadays 
about physicists’ moral responsibilities. We 
suddenly find ourselves confronted with our 
own fears and we have a fit of morality. This 
is nonsense.” 

If George Washington could suddenly ap- 
pear, we believe he would tell us that many 
of our problems can eventually be solved if 
we have four qualities. These are: military 
and economic strength, mature leadership, 
responsible citizenship, and faith in our gov- 
ernment. Of course Christ will one day rule 
on earth, but until that time we must solve 
our problems. We believe “One Blood,” is the 
only way toward progress and peace until 
Jesus comes. The Bible teaches brotherhood 
but points out the difference between sons of 
God by creation and by adoption. All peo- 
ples are in the classification of sons of God 
by creation, and this is the first step toward 
resolving our problems. Later, we would like 
to see all mankind accept Christ and become 
sons of God by adoption. 

Race bias has caused rancor and mistrust 
among men since antiquity. Even Aristotle, 
the first biologist to attempt any serious clas- 
sification of the animal and plant world, be- 
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lieved that some people are free by nature 
and others are slaves. Cicero, more in tune 
with the thinking of today’s geneticists, pro- 
claimed: “Men differ in knowledge but all are 
equal in ability to learn; there is no race 
which, guided by reason, cannot gain virtue.” 

As we move toward the concept of “One 
Blood” and reduce race bias, let us focus the 
minds of young and old alike on the sover- 
eignty of God and the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ. Let us work for equal educational 
opportunity for all through quality educa- 
tion? Finally, we must practice the dignity 
of concern for all by example. 

In the long run of events, we must realize 
that God will not fail the poor and the needy. 
He will destroy those who have oppressed 
their fellowmen through the centuries. The 
psalmist, as he was led to write the prophecy 
in Psalm 72, probably thought of Babylon, 
Egypt, Assyria, and the other great nations 
of antiquity. Today the world’s greatest op- 
pressor is the nation whose avowed purpose is 
to dominate the entire world and impose its 
godless philosophy on all people. 

Each voter must choose his human leader 
in 1968. We believe Vice President Humphrey 
is the logical statesman. With his experience, 
he should lead the country toward “One 
Blood.” 


The Post-Dispatch’s James Deakin Writes 


Excellent, Objective Summary of 
House-Senate Differences on Truth-in- 


Lending 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House of Representatives on Feb- 
ruary 1 passed H.R. 11601, the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act, containing strong 
provisions assuring the disclosure of the 
full truth to consumers in the use of 
consumer credit, most people thought 
the battle was over, and won. But this 
battle, which has raged on Capitol Hill 
for 8 years—since former Senator Paul 
H. Douglas, of Illinois, first proposed 
truth in lending—has merely moved to 
a new arena; that is, to a joint House- 
Senate conference committee. 

The Senate passed a truth-in-lending 
bill on July 11, 1967. It contained many 
good features—all of which were in- 
corporated into H.R. 11601 as it passed 
the House this February. But the Senate 
bill left out some of the basic require- 
ments of truth in lending which the 
House, in contested but overwhelming 
votes, insisted on restoring to the meas- 
ure. The House also went much further 
to cover essential aspects of consumer 
protection in the use of credit which had 
never been considered in the Senate, 
such as the regulation of credit advertis- 
ing, administrative enforcement of the 
disclosure requirements, restriction of 
the use by the predatory fringe in the 
credit industry of the cruelly abused 
legal weapon of garnishment, curbing 
of the so-called second mortgage rackets 
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involving the surreptitious placing of 
liens on residential property without the 
customer’s knowledge, the erection of 
Federal protections against loan shark- 
ing by organized crime, and the creation 
of a National Commission on Consumer 
Finance to investigate the need for fur- 
ther legislation. 

There are a great many differences, 
therefore, between H.R. 11601 as passed 
by the House and S. 5 as passed by the 
Senate. The conferees have held several 
sessions so far without reaching any basic 
agreements on the major differences in 
the two bills, and further sessions are 
scheduled this week beginning tomorrow 
afternoon. 


CAREFUL AND ACCURATE ARTICLE 


In a characteristically careful and ac- 
curate in-depth article in Sunday’s St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, James Deakin of 
the Post-Dispatch Washington staff, an 
outstanding newspaperman who has cov- 
ered consumer issues in Washington over 
many years, has written an excellent 
summary of some of the main points of 
disagreement between the House and 
Senate bills on consumer credit. I know 
that many of the Members have been re- 
ceiving letters from constituents on this 
issue, inquiring about the status of the 
legislation and urging support for the 
strong provisions of the House bill. There 
have also been letters, of course, particu- 
larly from the collection industry, in op- 
position to some features of the bill, par- 
ticularly the title on garnishment. 

I therefore commend Mr. Deakin’s 
article to the Members for the informa- 
tion it provides on the basic issues—not 
all of the many technical differences be- 
tween the two bills but those which have 
been attracting the most interest and 
attention. 

The article referred to is as follows: 
TRUTH-IN-LENDING BILL STRUGGLE Is CON- 

TINUING—MEASURE’S PROPONENTS IN HOUSE 

Say SENATE VERSION Has LOOPHOLES 

(By James Deakin) 

WASHINGTON, April 20—Like the easy 
credit abuses that it seeks to curb, the truth- 
in-lending bill seems to have an inexhausti- 
ble supply of installments. 

Although truth-in-lending bills have been 
approved by both houses of Congress, the 
fight to enact a law informing consumers 
about credit charges and protecting them 
against sharp practices is far from over. An- 
other chapter is about to be written by a 
Senate-House conference committee, and the 
lobbying pressures are as intense as ever. 

On Feb. 1, when the House approved the 
bill by a thumping vote of 382 to 4, it seemed 
to many persons that the eight-year fight 
over truth in lending, one of the hardest in 
recent legislative history, had come to an 
end. Six months before, the Senate had 
passed its version of the bill by a vote of 
92 to 0. 

Almost overlooked after the House vote was 
the fact that the Senate version differed 
substantially from the House measure. Con- 
sumer groups and labor unions now are 
seriously concerned that the bill that finally 
emerges may contain so many loopholes that 
it will fall far short of effective protection 
for installment buyers. 

The effort to reconcile the two versions 
will be resumed when Congress returns from 
its Easter recess. With House backers of the 
bill insisting that the Senate version has 
serious loopholes and omissions, talk of a 
deadlock is being heard on Capitol Hill, 
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The principle of the truth-in-lending bill 
y introduced in 1960 by former 
Senator Paul H. Douglas (Dem.), Illinois, 
was disclosure of the true annual interest 
rate in all consumer transactions involv- 
ing credit. This would enable buyers to 
shop for credit by comparing interest rates 
offered by stores, dealers, banks, credit un- 
ions and savings and loan institutions. 

The credit industry fought Douglas to a 
standstill, arguing that it would be impos- 
sible in many instances to express the an- 
nual interest rate in a simple percentage. 
Douglas later changed his bill to require dis- 
closure of the total annual finance charge, 
which would include such things as g 
or service charges and the cost of credit in- 
vestigations and credit life insurance, as well 
as the annual interest rate. 

Lobbying pressure from bankers, retailers, 
automobile dealers and the credit industry 
continued to block the bill. But when Sena- 
tor William Proxmire (Dem.), Wisconsin, 
succeeded Douglas as chairman of the sub- 
committee handling the legislation, a com- 
promise was worked out. 

As approved, the Senate version would re- 
quire sellers to disclose the total finance 
charge on installment purchases in terms 
of an annual percentage rate and in terms of 
the dollar amount. The Senate thus accepted 
Douglas’s basic proposal, but it added some 
exemptions that have been criticized by 
House sponsors of the bill. 

Under an amendment known on Capitol 
Hill as “The J. C. Penney Amendment,” the 
Senate exempted some department store re- 
volving credit plans from the requirement 
that the finance charge be disclosed in terms 
of an annual percentage rate. Generally, on 
credit plans involving small purchases, de- 
partment stores could continue to state the 
service charge in monthly terms, usually 1.5 
per cent each month on the unpaid balance. 

On revolving credit plans involving large 
purchases, service charges generally would 
have to be stated on an annual basis. This 
would mean that the store would have to 
inform buyers that they were paying 18 per 
cent interest a year on the unpaid balance in 
their credit accounts. Some large chain 
stores argue that this would be inaccurate 
and that the annual interest would not be 
that high, 

The compromise on revolving credit plans 
was based on a Connecticut law cited by of- 
ficers of the J. C. Penney Co. when Proxmire 
asked them to suggest alternatives. Robert F. 
Bennett, Washington representative of the 
Penney chain, was instrumental in working 
out the Senate amendment, Bennett is the 
son of Senator Wallace F. Bennett of Utah, 
senior Republican member of the subcom- 
mittee that handled the truth-in-lending 
bill. The elder Bennett was one of the chief 
opponents of the bill. 

Another Senate-approved amendment de- 
leted the requirement that finance charges 
be disclosed as an annual percentage rate 
if the charges amounted to less than $10. 
This was an exemption for small retailers 
comparable to the exemption for depart- 
ment store revolving credit plans involving 
small purchases. In both cases, the dollars- 
and-cents total of the finance charge would 
have to be disclosed. 

In another amendment, the Senate ex- 
empted all first mortgages from all dis- 
closure requirements. House backers of the 
bill contend that this would remove shady 
home improvement salesmen from truth-in- 
lending coverage. Some home improvement 
loans take the form of first mortgages, espe- 
cially in the case of an elderly person who 
has paid off the mortgage on his home and 
then falls prey to a fast-talking salesman 
who persuades him to put in a new furnace 
or aluminum siding. The paper the victim 
signs turns out to be a new first mortgage. 

Representative Leonor R. Sullivan (Dem.), 
St. Louis, and other House backers of the 
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truth-in-lending measure, believe that the 
Senate amendments would exempt a large 
part of the nation’s installment buying from 
the requirement for disclosure of the total 
finance charges in terms of a percentage rate. 

This, they contend, would defeat the basic 
intention of the original Douglas bill by 
denying buyers a percentage rate that they 
could compare with rates available from 
other sources of credit. In the case of the 
$10 exemption, the Senate bill would mean 
that installment purchases of articles costing 
less than about $110 would not have to show 
the percentage rate of finance charges. 

When the bill was brought up in the House 
earlier this year, Mrs. Sullivan was success- 
ful in striking all of the Senate exemptions 
from the House version. The next step will 
be a Senate-House conference committee 
that will reconvene after the Easter recess. 
The committee held two meetings before the 
recess without settling any of the major dis- 
agreements. 

In the House, Mrs. Sullivan and other 
members succeeded also in adding several 
consumer protection features to the bill, 
changing its character from a purely infor- 
mation law to an information and protection 
measure, The Senate version is known as the 
Truth-in-Lending Act, the House version as 
the Consumer Credit Protection Act. 

A key protection feature added in the 
House would substantially limit the practice 
of wage garnishment to satisfy debts. It 
would exempt the first $30 of weekly wages 
and limit garnishment to no more than 10 
per cent of the remainder. A person earning 
$130 a week could have no more than $10 a 
week taken from his pay to satisfy garnish- 
ment judgments. 

Garnishment has come under increasing 
attack in recent years. The Consumer Fed- 
eration of America has termed it “a barbar- 
ious relic of a bygone age .. . like the debt- 
ors’ jail of medieval days.” The federation 
pointed to the severe laws of some states. 
Among them were Tennessee, which permits 
all but $17 of a person's weekly wage to be 

heed for debt; New Hampshire, all but 
$20, and California and Minnesota, up to 50 
per cent. Only three states—Pennsylvania, 
Florida and Texas—prohibit garnishment. 

The National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, headed by Gov. Otto Kerner of 
Illinois, found that garnishment was a sig- 
nificant grievance in the Negro ghettos. Sec- 
retary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz has esti- 
mated that between 100,000 and 300,000 
workers are fired each year because their 
employers do not want to incur the admin- 
istrative expense of wage garnishments. 

In the slums of 10 large cities, Wirtz has 
said, a 1966 study found garnishment a sig- 
nificant factor in unemployment. “More peo- 
ple explain their unemployment on the basis 
of garnishment than their police records,” 
Wirtz said. 

If enacted, the House version of the truth- 
in-lending bill would limit garnishment on a 
national basis for the first time. The fate of 
this provision and the Senate exemptions 
now rests with the Senate-House conference 
committee. 


A View From the Cockpit 
HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
a recent national convention of the Air 
Force Association in Atlanta, Ga., was 
marked by a number of interesting and 
inspiring addresses by our combat pilots. 
They know whereof they speak. 
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One of the very fine speakers was 
Maj. Hugo E. Marek, of the Tactical Air 
Command, who is qualified to report the 
“View From the Cockpit.” 

Surely, our colleagues and, indeed, the 
entire country will find it as enlighten- 
ing and moving as I did. 

“A View From the Cockpit” follows: 

A View FROM THE COCKPIT 


Much has been said and much has been 
written about the air operations being con- 
ducted over North Vietnam. In fact, there 
have been quite a number of conflicting 
and contradictory “big picture” type an- 
alyses and evaluations put forth over radio 
and television, in the newspapers and maga- 
zines, so I would like to spend the next 
few minutes with you in a more narrow per- 
spective of what we are trying to do—what 
we are doing—against North Vietnam, I like 
to call it a view from the cockpit as these are 
basically my personal observations and in- 
terpretations of the feelings and outlooks of 
those who fly the bombing missions into Ho- 
Chi Minh's backyard—you might call it a 
combat pilot’s look at—what is the job— 
how is it done—and, how do the pilots feel 
about it. 

What is the pilot flying bombing missions 
into North Vietnam trying to accomplish? 
What do we think our job is? One doesn't 
have to plan too many air strikes or fly too 
many missions before three basic objectives 
become clear. 

First—we are limiting the sanctuary area 
available to the North Vietnamese. We are 
cutting down on the number and size of 
the places where he can openly and freely 
marshal his resources, concentrate his war 
materiel, ready his troops and arms. It ought 
to be patently obvious to anyone who gives 
it a moments serious consideration that— 
free from air attack—North Vietnam would 
become one huge military warehouse—and— 
an open funnel of men and materiel for ag- 
gression against, not only South Vietnam, 
but, as recent events prove, Laos, Cambodia 
and Thailand as well. To the pilot, flying 
over North Vietnam, who can look down and 
see the “lay of the land,” this is not an 
assumption—it is a certainty. And he, the 
pilot, knows he is there to preclude just 
exactly that. 

The second job the pilot recognizes is that 
of exacting a penalty from North Vietnam 
for promoting and directing an aggressive 
war—and believe me folks—that is just ex- 
actly what it is and what it has been. Every 
day we are collecting a payment in terms of 
manpower resources diverted from normal 
economic productivity and rebuilding air in- 
terdicted roads, bridges, railroad yards— 
manpower diverted to carrying or cycling 
supplies—and to dispersing and hiding ma- 
teriel. We are making them pay a price in 
terms of lost industrial facilities and pro- 
duction. To the pilot, he is exacting that cost 
from the Thai Nugyen steel mill, the Bac 
Giang rail and road bridge, the Viet Tri 
thermal power plant. The pilot knows that— 
if they have got it—he can hit it. 

The third objective the pilot is tasked to 
do—and does do—is to limit the flow—or in- 
crease the cost of sending men and supplies 
into South Vietnam. And I think you really 
have to participate in missions over North 
Vietnam—you have to see what this air in- 
terdiction effort causes—to get a feel for the 
effectivenes of the bombing; particularly 
since Ho Chi Minh has been rather reluctant 
to tell us how much he has to send South 
to get what he does down there. Daily the 
pilot may see smoke from petroleum sup- 
plies billowing to several thousand feet— 
he may see military storage areas burning 
and exploding, or he may see destroyed 
trucks littering the roadways from Hanoi to 
Mu Gia Pass. This is the job and I can as- 
sure you there is no doubt in the mind of 
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the pilot that he is effective in doing what 
this country is asking him to do. 

Now let me briefly examine how he does 
it. As you know from General Simler’s pres- 
entation, it is not “a man and his flying ma- 
chine against the world” of air war. 
The combat strike pilot flying an F-105 or 
F-4 aircraft delivers the actual goods—but— 
sitting aside our notorious fighter pilots’ 
stag bar bravado—we aren't going it alone. 

A typical F-105 mission into the Hanoi 
area will involve strategic air command KC 
135 tankers to air refuel us before we pene- 
trate North Vietnam and again, if need be, 
when we come out. We will have EB-66 air- 
craft airborne to provide us with electronic 
countermeasures against the defensive ra- 
dars, and the pilots best friend in time of 
need—the search and air rescue people— 
will be there, Specifically designated fighter 
aircraft will handle the antiaircraft gun and 
Sam suppression job and—when I flew my 
tour could count on Colonel James here 
or some of the F-4 Wolfpack to fly Mig cover 
and participate in the bombing strike. And 
before the dust settles the reconnaissance 
aircraft will be taking photos for bomb dam- 
age assessment. All of these elements, with 
the support people on the ground, make 
up the air campaign in the North—we do the 

job together. 

; I should perhaps point out that the F-105 
or F-4 strike pilot flying over North Vietnam 
is not a special “breed of cat“ within the 
Air Force pilot corps. The pilots that man the 
cockpits—for what many professional mili- 
tary men judge the most demanding and 
hazardous job in our air campaign—come 
from throughout the Air Force. They are 
former air training command instructors, air 
defense command intercepter pilots, pilots 
out of military airlift and strategic air com- 
mand cockpits as well as the tactical air 
command fighter bomber specialists. But 
they have two fundamental things in com- 
mon—the conviction that the job is highly 


their 
is how the pilot does his job—through team- 
work, through long hard hours, and through 
a firm conviction in his ability and effec- 
tiveness. 

Now let me talk briefly to how the pilots 
feel about their mission. I honestly believe 
their feelings can best be summed up in three 
words—proud, professional, and patriotic. 

To begin with, they feel proud because 
they are conducting—effectively—one of the 
most difficult air campaigns in history. Diffi- 
cult, because the North Vietnamese produces 
little but rather he draws his war materiel 
from the Communist warehouses and armor- 
ies of the world. Difficult because of the ter- 
rain, the weather and the nature of his lines 
of communications give the natural advan- 

to the enemy. Yet from the DMZ to 
Dien Bien Phu the pilot is there—exacting 
his toll. 

The pilot feels proud for another reason. He 
has received the highest form of direct com- 
pliment—from his opponent, The North Viet- 
namese have concentrated, in an area smaller 
than many of our States, innumerable auto- 
matic weapons, over 8,000 antiaircraft guns, 
several hundred surface-to-air missiles and 
a well-integrated MIG air-interceptor capa- 
bility to keep our pilot from accomplishing 
his task. In short, Ho Chi Minh rates the 
pilot’s efforts so high he has put up the most 
complex, sophisticated and expensive air de- 
fense system the Communist world can pro- 
vide. Yet, he has failed to stop our air 
strikes—and the pilots take pride in the fact 
that they challenge this defense system— 
daily, and they accomplish their missions— 
daily. 

The pilot also feels professional. Profes- 
sional because in military terms he knows 
he is the most efficient extension of our mili- 
tary force. The air campaign has required 
the North Vietnamese to employ some 500,- 
000 to 600,000 people repairing roads, fac- 
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teries, bri and concealing 
moving not only war materiel 
but also the daily supplies to just sustain 
the country. It has caused him to employ 
an additional 100,000 to 150,000 people to 
maintain and operate his air defense system. 
In effect, the pilot has reversed the tradi- 
tional ratio in the south where, against in- 
surgent or guerrilla forces, an army must 
employ at least 10 men for every guerrilla 
they oppose. Over North Vietnam the roles 
are reversed and the ratio inflated—a few 
hundred pilots are tying up a manpower 
force that exceeds half a million. That, the 
pilots feel, is a professional accomplishment 
of staggering proportions. 

And finally, I said the pilots feel patriotic. 
I find I always have difficulty in trying to 
explain this because patriotism is largely 
an individual thing that one can sense and 
respond to; however, because it is an in- 
dividual and an emotional thing, its explana- 
tion doesn’t lend itself to words.—We live in 
a very rational, very technological, very an- 
alytical society. And there are some very 
vocal and persuasive members of our society 
who might have us believe that if you can’t 
analyze patriotism, if you can’t reduce it to 
mathematical progressions or syllogisms of 
logic—it is therefore an archaic artifact in 
our new intellectual social order, 

They might have us believe that the pa- 
triot is an antique of society; something to 
keep on the mantlepiece of history and occa- 
sionally dust off when we want to reference 
our more humble origins; something which 
has little functional use today—and yet, here 
we are, a great Nation of free individuals, 
founded by patriots, preserved and protected 
for over two centuries by the selflessness of 
patriots; a living and growing country which 
needs patriots, now just as much as ever, to 
stand by its fundamental principles and 
basic beliefs. And when I speak of patriots, 
I'm not referring to the Nathan Hales or the 
John Paul Joneses—not the famous names of 
history. I'm talking about the individual 
citizen—I'm talking about You, the people, 
who, through your individual beliefs and 
actions make up responsible organizations— 
like the Air Force Association, Patriots, the 
responsible citizens who singly and collec- 
tively provide this Nation with its social 
conscience—a social conscience based on the 
integrity of the individual. A unique social 
conscience for a nation that is unique in 
history. And we, who are in the military 
today, are fighting, Uke many of you have 
fought in the past; and we feel every bit that 
patriotism which has stood this Nation in 
good stead so many times before. Why do the 
pilots feel patriotic? If you asked any one of 
them, the most likely reply would be a few 
simple words from the beginning of the mili- 
tary code of conduct I am an American 
fighting man.” And that is part of it—but 
that is not all of it. Shortly after this Nation 
was founded, our original patriots saw fit to 
establish a military academy—knowing that 
a free people can only remain free so long as 
they are willing and prepared to perform 
their military obligations. And in establish- 
ing this academy, they very wisely—very 
eloquently—yet very simply—defined pa- 
triotism. It is duty—it is honor—it is coun- 
try. Why does the combat pilot feel pa- 
triotic? Because he believes in duty—in 
honor—in country—and he lives—duty, with 
honor, for country. We would ask no less 
from you. 


The Case Against the Surtax 
HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, April 2, 1968, the Senate, by a vote 
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of 53 to 35, adopted the Smathers- 
Williams amendment to H.R, 15414, an 
amendment which adds a 10-percent 
surtax on existing income tax levels. 
This action of the Senate confirms once 
again the wisdom of the Founding 
Fathers in establishing a bicameral 
legislative body, and in so organizing the 
House of Representatives as to permit it 
to serve as a brake on Senate impetuos- 
ity and exuberance. 

In approving the amendment, the 
Senate virtually abrogated the constitu- 
tional requirement that revenue meas- 
ures originate in the House, It is one of 
the more delightful ironies of life, that 
some in the Senate most responsible for 
initiating this tax measure, in violation 
of a cardinal constitutional prescription, 
are also authors of the most impassioned 
oratorical perorations that echo and re- 
echo in the Upper Chamber against the 
evils of civil disobedience. 

However, it is not the procedural 
character of the Senate action that dis- 
turbs me but rather its substance. En- 
actment of the surtax, coupled with cuts 
in the Federal budget, threaten the 
economy of our Nation, the stability of 
international trade, and the health and 
well-being of the people of America. 

The Senate having thus acted, we in 
this House are now under mounting 
pressure to certify to the legitimacy of 
the offspring of Senate conduct. Just 


of the Federal Reserve Board, castigated 
this House, before a meeting of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
for not joining with the Senate in its tax- 
raising, budget-slashing policies. Mr. 
Martin warned about promises made to 
international bankers that the United 
States would take such action in the 
interests of stabilizing international 
trade. Yet at no point did he care to 
explain why his promise to his constit- 
uents, the gnomes in Zurich, is graced 
with categorical imperatives that take 
precedence over promises made by a 
Congressman to his constituents to 
shield them from unnecessary and bur- 
densome tax increases and irresponsible 
budget cuts. 

Right behind Mr. Martin, in generat- 
ing pressure on this House to take this 
improvident action, can be found the 
banking and financial communities of 
our Nation. Befitting his position as 
president of one of the most important 
financial institutions in the Nation, the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, David Rocke- 
feller has taken leadership and has be- 
come a most eloquent spokesman for 
those who espouse such a course of 
action. This is indeed a fitting role for 
one who sees in the mirror's reflection a 
national instrumentality, that should be 
exempt from payment of New York 
State income taxes under the ancient 
and venerable decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in McCulloch against 
Maryland. 

Intellectual support for the banking 
and financial communities comes from 
some economists who cite a series of eco- 
nomic indicators in support of these poli- 
cies, as if these economic indicators are 
clothed with the majesty of the Delphic 
Oracle. These economists overlook the 
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simple fact that economic indicators are 
as obscure, as enigmatic, and as subject 
to various interpretations as pronounce- 
ments from the oracle. If it were other- 
wise, every economist would be a mil- 
lionaire, when the truth is that the only 
millionaires among them are those who 
either inherited or married wealth. 

I do not for a single moment question 
the urgent necessity for putting our fiscal 
house in order. I do, however, challenge 
the proposed means to that end, a means 
that treats the symptoms rather than 
the causes, a means that perpetuates the 
inequities of our tax structure, a means 
that by the perverse operations of eco- 
nomics will exacerbate the very condi- 
tions that the surtax proposal is designed 
to cure. 

I further challenge the notion that the 
needs of the public fisc are so imperative 
that we must wield an economy ax that 
will cut most sharply into Federal pro- 
grams for slum clearance, for education, 
for the war against poverty, into the vast 
new programs designed to promote the 
general welfare and to insure domestic 
tranquillity. It is an economy program 
which throws upon the wretched in 
America—the unemployed in our slum 
ghettos, the starving in our poverty- 
stricken rural areas, the children denied 
seats in the Headstart program, our 
senior citizens living at poverty levels— 
I do object to saddling these deprived 
people with the burden of stabilizing the 
international monetary system, a sys- 
tem even further removed from the pain 
and poverty of daily lives than the ga- 
lactic system. 

The imperatives of the moment dictate 
that we undertake a long overdue pro- 
gram of tax reform, a tax-reform pro- 
gram designed to insure the equitable 
distribution of government costs among 
all our people. Indeed, it is manifestly 
unfair, and fiscally improvident, to in- 
crease the tax load on some, while others, 
whose annual earnings run as high as 
a million dollars a year and more, are 
permitted complete escape from their re- 
sponsibility to contribute to the costs of 
government. 

A PRIVILEGED LIST 


If those in pursuit of this House with 
heated passion, exhorting enactment of 
the surtax, a benighted proposal indeed, 
want to advance the best interests of 
America, they should reserve some of 
their passion for tax reform and over- 
haul, to remove existing tax privileges so 
that the burden of government costs can 
be equalized. In the natural order of 
things, the necessity for equalizing the 
burdens of taxation holds the first prior- 
ity above any other tax legislation. 

It is high time that we took action to 
revamp the oil depletion allowances. This 
allowance does nothing more than create 
a privileged tax status for a specific in- 
dustry, and is an allowance which bears 
no relationship whatsoever with con- 
servation needs, with capital deprecia- 
tion, or with resource depletion. In fact, 
by the operation of the tax laws, the oil 
depletion allowance becomes more valu- 
able the higher the tax rate on other 
people. 

Tax law revision is vital to take care 
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of those alchemists who have discovered 
the secret of converting ordinary income 
into capital gains, producing for them 
substantial tax savings while simultane- 
ously imposing a greater burden of taxes 
upon the ordinary taxpayer who earns 
nothing but ordinary income. 

Legislation is needed to plug up the 
holes through which loop those who have 
discovered a new twist on agrarian eco- 
nomics. There was a time when farmers 
typically raised mostly children and 
mortgages. Farmlands have since been 
invaded by a new breed of farmer, whose 
knowledge of farm husbandry does not 
extend beyond the ability to distinguish 
between a cow and a bull, but who is suf- 
ficiently expert about tax loopholes to 
make tax losses a major crop. These new- 
breed agronomists, while luxuriating in 
their tax losses, shift a part of their tax 
liability to the wage earner and the small 
businessman. 

There is pressing need for revision of 
tax law inequities which result from pro- 
visions relating to tax loss carrybacks. 
Here is a specific example. Just a few 
months ago, with Government approval, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the New 
York Central Railroad effected a merger, 
which is estimated to increase the net 
earnings of that transportation colossus 
by $80 to $100 million over the next 10 
years. Yet despite these tremendous 
earnings, this huge railroad complex will 
pay no income taxes because of tax loss 
carrybacks earned by the two separate 
railroads in preceding years. 

Indeed there is a thriving business in 
the purchase of over-the-counter cor- 
porate shells, whose only assets are tax 
loss carrybacks, and the greater the tax 
loss the greater the asset. Wall Street 
speculators negotiate for the purchase of 
such corporate shells as routinely as they 
negotiate their daily purchase of the Wall 
Street Journal. It is common knowledge 
that in banking and financial circles, 
conversation ineluctably veers more 
readily toward shelter for taxes than to- 
ward shelter for slumdwellers. 

It is also high time that the Congress 
addressed itself to the prospect for enact- 
ment of an excess profit tax to insure 
that no one waxes rich on the Vietnam 
tragedy. 

We must, in fact, no longer temporize 
with the urgent need for tax reform. To 
simplify accounting and filing problems, 
State and local tax laws are modeled 
upon the Federal income tax law. These 
State and local income tax laws incorpo- 
rate the privileged status granted to 
some Federal taxpayers and denied to 
others. Income tax rates are in the proc- 
ess of increase at both State and local 
levels. Gov. Nelson Rockefeller in New 
York State recommended to the State 
legislature a 20-percent income tax in- 
crease. Mayor John Lindsay, in New 
York City, is equally faced with the pros- 
pect of increasing local income tax rates, 
even if such increase may be applicable 
only to commuters. The privileged tax 
status created by the Federal laws thus 
escalates in tax-privilege status at the 
State and local levels. Unless we rectify 
these conditions now, the disparity in the 
burdens of tax payments will widen into 
a more serious chasm. 
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THE GOLD CRISIS 


The notion that the international gold 
crisis is a product of low U.S. taxes and 
high U.S. budgets simply cannot be sup- 
ported by the facts. Even economists 
most avidly addicted to economic indi- 
cators cannot sustain that theory. In the 
beginning the gold crisis began with the 
weakening of the British pound, which 
started in the summer of 1967 as a result 
of the confluence of four events: a strike 
by British railroad workers; a strike by 
British longshoremen; continued exclu- 
sion of Britain from the European Com- 
mon Market; and the closing of the Suez 
Canal, which alone created a British 
trade imbalance amounting to $50,000,- 
000 a month. The strikes of the railroad 
and dockworkers are now over. Con- 
tinued exclusion of Britain from the 
Common Market and the continued in- 
operability of the Suez Canal remain the 
major threats to the British economy as 
they are to international trade. 

Under the circumstances, increasing 
the Federal tax rates and decreasing the 
Federal budget amounts to nothing more 
than a subsidy to the intransigence of De 
Gaulle in excluding Britain from the 
Common Market and a subsidy to the in- 
transigence of Nasser in refusing Israel 
access to the Suez Canal. The policies of 
all Nations interested in maintaining in- 
ternational peace and security and high 
levels of international trade must then 
be directed toward inducing more re- 
sponsible conduct on the part of De 
Gaulle and Nasser. Any other policy must 
necessarily fail because it fails to come 
to grips with the realities of the interna- 
tional crisis. 

The failure of any other policy is clear- 
ly demonstrated by experience in Eng- 
land with tax increases, pound devalua- 
tion, and sharp cuts in the British budg- 
et. In the middle of March, Roy Jen- 
kins announced an austerity program 
which not only cuts into social service 
programs, but taxes everything an Eng- 
lishman needs, except for the air he 
breathes and the beer he drinks. Produc- 
tion in Britain is now geared for the ex- 
port market, making every Englishman 
like a bridesmaid, who must bear the 
cost of participation in the nuptial cere- 
mony, but is denied its most profound 
pleasures. Under the circumstances it is 
hardly surprising that Harold Wilson is 
rapidly becoming one of the most reviled 
men who ever served as His or Her 
Majesty's First Minister. 

There can be no justification for the 
United States to embark upon a similar, 
futile program. It is universally agreed 
that a tax increase will increase unem- 
ployment. Gardner Ackley, the former 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, conservatively estimates that 
a tax increase will add 300,000 to our un- 
employment rolls. In fact this is an artic- 
ulated intent on the part of some vigor- 
ous supporters of the tax increase. Wil- 
liam McChesney Martia, Jr., told the 
American Association of Newspaper Edi- 
tors that our economy suffers from “over- 
employment“ —a rather startling com- 
ment to make of an economy with almost 
4 percent unemployment, with the rate 
twice as high for Negroes, and as high 
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as 40 percent for Negro youngsters in 
certain areas. 

Nor dare we undertake a budget cut- 
ting program which will all but destroy 
social programs urgently needed to sus- 
tain domestic tranquillity. Indeed pre- 
dictable budget cuts will fall most heavily 
upon those segments of our community 
in the greatest need for social services. 
Last year the Congress set State quotas 
on the number of children eligible under 
the Federal aid to dependent children 
program, thereby not only throwing the 
burden for the care of any additional 
children upon financially hard-pressed 
local governments, but thereby also per- 
petuating the preposterous proposition 
that America’s poor are its most conspic- 
uous practitioners of planned parent- 
hood. In New York State, the legislature 
at its current session all but crippled 
the State medicaid program. In the city 
of New York, budget cuts threaten a 
$150,000,000 reduction in appropriations 
for the public schools and closing of 
municipal hospitals. 

Thus what is proposed by the Senate 
action is to throw a huge burden of costs 
on taxpayers unable to bear further tax 
burdens, to destroy the promise of the 
Great Society, to shift the burdens of 
social services upon local governments 
which are mainly at the end of their 
financial resources. The best interests of 
the American people cannot be served 
by such policies. 

George Santayana once suggested that 
those who forget the past are condemned 
to repeat it. And herein lies the tragedy 
of the Senate action. Programs insti- 
tuted by Government in recent years, for 
dealing with inflation, balance-of-trade 
problems, and international monetary 
controls, through the exercise of taxing 
powers and budget cuts, are not so deep- 
ly entombed in antiquity that experi- 
ence of so recent a past should no longer 
be vividly before us. And such experi- 
ence amply demonstrates the futility 
of tax manipulation and budget cutting 
as techniques for resolving those prob- 
lems. Indeed the Senate, having for- 
gotten that experience, or in choosing to 
disregard it, condemns all of America to 
repeat it, unless in this House we hold 
the line in favor of tax reform. 


Verrazano Day 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in a small village in the Tuscan 
hills, above the beautiful city of Florence, 
Italy, a stone house stands out from 
those around it only because of a plaque 
set into one of its walls. The marker 
tells the passerby—and these are few, 
other than the natives of the town—that 
here was born the explorer Giovanni da 
Verrazano. The name of the town is 
Verrazano, and the boy who set out from 
there to join the great explorers of his 
day was remembered simply as “John of 

_ Verrazano.” 
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Across the Atlantic, at the narrows of 
New York Harbor and in the view of peo- 
ple of my congressional district is an- 
other monument to this man. It is a mag- 
nificant new bridge that spans the nar- 
rows of the harbor he discovered—the 
Verrazano Narrows Bridge. 

Independent explorers had often sailed 
from France, but the first one sent by 
King Francis was the Italian Verrazano. 
In 1524 he set forth on his second voyage 
into the Atlantic in the Dauphine, and 
sailed along our east coast from the 
Carolinas to New England. 

During this voyage he sailed into a 
vast harbor which he described in his 
letters to the King of France. We now 
know that body of water as New York 
Harbor. 

It was a fitting tribute to the Italian 
explorer that the longest suspension 
bridge in the world should be named for 
him. It stands today as the largest monu- 
ment in the United States dedicated to a 
European. 

It is also fitting that the bridge stands 
in sight of the Statue of Liberty that 
has welcomed to our shores so many of 
Verrazano’s countrymen. Both these 
monuments are reminders to us all of the 
great part in our history that has been 
played by those who have come to our 
shores from other lands. 

One of the first, and one of the great- 
est was this young man from the little 
Tuscan town who is honored both by his 
own land, and by the land he opened to 
the rest of the world—Giovanni da 
Verrazano. 


HemisFair Federal Pavilion 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives approved the 
participation by the United States in the 
international exposition HemisFair 
which is now open in San Antonio. I am 
glad to report to my colleagues that the 
Department of Commerce has created at 
HemisFair a unique, beautiful, and im- 
pressive pavilion. It is the purpose of 
this pavilion to show how there has been 
a confluence of civilizations in this coun- 
try—how people from many lands came 
to settle America, and how they suc- 
ceeded. The exhibit tells us of the legacy 
that we have inherited, and of the prom- 
ise of tomorrow. The key part of the ex- 
hibit is a film entitled “US,” and it tells 
honestly what our country is, what its 
problems are, and what prospects lie be- 
fore us. It is a stimulating film designed 
to provoke thought; it hides nothing and 
by being honest shows what our true 
strengths are. 

I believe that my colleagues would 
agree with me that the U.S. exhibit is one 
We can take just pride in, and I hope that 
as Many as can will visit HemisFair to 
see for themselves. With your permis- 
sion, I am appending hereto some re- 
ports on the US. exhibit, which show 
that it is received with admiration by 
the vast majority of those who have seen 
it: 
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{From the San Antonio Express-News, Apr. 
7, 1968] 
U.S. PAVILION Bic Hrr—PFARGOERS LEAVE 
SMILING 
(By Jerry Lochbaum) 

The United States Pavilion would have to 
rate as one of the hits of HemisFair’s open- 
ing day. 

People started crowding up before the im- 
posing marble and glass Confluence Theater 
and its companion Exhibits Building shortly 
after fair gates opened at 9 a.m., wanting to 
see both the federal exhibit and Mrs. Lyndon 
B. Johnson, who was to dedicate it, 

In with the generally amiable 
spirit of the day, most people took good- 
naturedly the news they would have to wait, 
reported one policeman. Most scattered to 
see other sights, and came back later. 

They waited until 11:30 to see the dedica- 
tion ceremonies, standing in large crowds 
outside the Migration Courtyard area be- 
tween the two buildings which was roped 
off for invited guests. 

They waited until 2:30 before the pavilion 
was opened to the general public. Then they 
lined up in impressive numbers to get in. 

And they came out smiling. 

In groups small enough for guides to cope 
with, they went through the Exhibits Build- 


People of one group, trailed by a listening 
reporter, visibly picked up enthusiasm as 
they were shown exhibits pointing up the 
pavilion’s three-part theme of America’s 
legacy, harvest and promise. 

After being reminded of the confluence of 
immigrants who built the nation, they 
moved into the harvest area, seeing exhibits 
on food, on technological progress, on recrea- 
tion, 

One man’s attention was grabbed by a 
display of foods of foreign origin, now Ameri- 
canized, “Hm,” he said, “I never thought of 
that.” 

Others were intrigued by a sports display, 
with such items as Joe Louis’ boxing gloves 
and Knute Rockne’s old-style football 
helmet. 

Pointing at an antiquated typewriter in a 
display contrasting old and new equipment 
of various kinds, one woman laughed and 
said to her husband: That's just like the 
one we have at home.” 

One item in the same case was identified 
by the guide as the space helmet worn by 
Astronaut John Glenn. 

An awed, low-voiced exclamation burst 
from one woman’s lips: “John Glenn's hel- 
met!” 

Then came the “promise” section, where 
a touring group is split into three parts, 
passing through corridors posing sharp ques- 
tions: Is it my responsibility? Why stay in 
school? Am I a part of the problem? Am I 
a part of the solution? 

This section on America’s promise, more 
challenge than forecast, draws a separated 
group back together, confronting each in- 
dividual with a mirrored view of himself. 
There were smiles in the group, and thought- 
ful expressions. 

Explaining exhibits on challenges facing 
America in fields from urban planning to 
education, guide Norma Perez couldn't help 
exclaiming: “I get all excited every time I 
come through here.” People in her tour 
group grinned back at her as though they 
knew what she meant. 

Then, they saw a short film contrasting 
the swift surprise of an act of God with the 
gradual devastation of acts of man and 
underscoring problems of pollution, hunger, 
riots. 

It left the group with the question of 
whether men can solve the problems men 
have created, and a suggestion that they can, 

Thus primed, people go in groups to see 
the 23-minute documentary “US,” in the 
round Confluence Theater, 70 feet high, 195 
feet in diameter, a majestic structure which 
itself drew visible visitor admiration. 
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This film, work of Academy-Award-win- 
ning producer Francis Thompson, covers the 
same three theme points, with stronger im- 
pact 


Dramatic effect of walls rising to dis- 
close a great 37-by-140-foot screen midway 
through the presentation, and the story of 
beauty and ugliness told through 
tive photography, combine to make the film 
a stirring experience. 

Ending on an inconclusive note of prob- 
lems still to be solved, it nevertheless seemed 
more to impress and please than to upset, 
judging by comments overheard in an audi- 
ence departing the theater. 

“Wooo!” exclaimed one young man. “That 
was really something.” “Oh, it was wonder- 
ful,” said an exiting woman to an acquaint- 
ance outside. “I thought it was intriguing,” 
a man told his wife. “Beautiful!” one woman 
said. 

After an earlier VIP showing, one out-of- 
town reporter asked another how she liked 
the film. It was too loud,” she said. It gave 
me a headache.” He replied: “It was sup- 
posed to.” 

Two foreign newsmen of the party accom- 
panying Mrs. Johnson exchange views in 
Spanish. They were impressed, especially, 
with the objective look America takes at 
itself in the movie at both the good and 
the bad. 


{From Time, Apr. 12, 1968] 
TIVOLI IN TEXAS 


Brussels, Seattle, New York, Montreal—and 
now San Antonio. Of fairs, there seems no 
end. Why another now? 

For one thing, because HemisPair 68, 
which last week opened its six-month run, 
gives a big lift to the civic pride of San 
Antonio, long a sleepy city (pop.: 755,550) 
at the edge of the Texas hill country, previ- 
ously noted mainly as the site of the Alamo. 
For another, it stimulates tourism: officials 
estimate conservatively that, during Hemis- 
Fair, 7,500,000 people will visit San Antonio 
and will spend $35 million there. 

But beyond this, the city has good reason 
to pick a fair as its 250th birthday present 
to itself. For what the city has really accom- 

is urban renewal under the guise 
of a carnival, with the Federal Government 
paying a portion of the bill. Already the $158 
million fair has turned 147 acres of down- 
town San Antonio “from slum to jewel box,” 
as Texas’ Governor John Connally puts it, 
provided the city with a permanent new $13.5 
million Civic Center and contributed an im- 
pressive symbol of progress in the 622-ft.- 
high Tower of the Americas, tallest observa- 
tion tower in the U.S. 

Seizing a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 
to inject new life into the city core, San 
Antonio has dredged out a short waterway 
linking the fair to the San Antonio River 
and threaded the 92.6-acre HemisFair site 
itself with a network of canals. It has re- 
furbished its heritage by restoring 24 fine 
19th century Victorian houses on the fair- 
grounds, and the area adjacent bristles with 
new construction, including the 445-room 
Hilton Palacio Del Rio, which overlooks 
HemisFair from the bank of the San Antonio 
River. 

Bumpkins in Buckskin. As international 
expositions go, HemisFair is a minifair, only 
slightly larger than Seattle’s Century 21 but 
only one-tenth the size of Montreal’s Expo 
67, the alltime giant, As a result, the exposi- 
tion is “manageable in human terms,” says 
HemisFair’s chief designer. Allison Peery, 
meaning that all the exhibits are within 
easy walking distance. On the elevated peo- 
ple expressway,” no point is more than a 
ten-minute walk from any other, and for 
variety there are flower-bedecked barges ply- 
ing the canals, a minimonorail, and that 
familiar world’s fair fixture, the Swiss Sky- 
ride, lofting fairgoers 80 ft. in the air from 
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one edge of the grounds to the other. Pure 
Texas: the massive outdoor air conditioners 
that cool off the busiest walkways, rest areas 
and queues. 

HemisFair’s modest size does not mean 
that there is not plenty or room for fun. The 
43-second ride up the side of the Tower of 
the Americas in a glass-fronted elevator is a 
guaranteed bellygrabber. And from the tow- 
er’s open-air observation platform, or its two 
levels of restaurants, one revolving at the 
rate of one complete turn every hour, Texas 
stretches out to the horizon 90 miles away. 

As at Montreal, the multi-media mix of 
film and colored projections is everywhere, 
including the reinstallation of two of Expo’s 
best received shows, Czechoslovakia’s Kino 
Automat and Laterna Magika. One of the 
chief displays at the $10 million Texas pavil- 
ion uses 38 projectors and 24 screens to con- 
vey a sweeping impression of the state from 
cattle to oil to space. Purpose, says Historian 
R. Hendersson Shuffler, who organized the 
exhibit, is to dispel the myth that Texas 
is built up entirely by “a bunch of hell- 
roaring bumpkins in buckskin who came 
brawling across the frontier and settled 
down to shooting each other at high noon 
in front of the village saloon.” 

There are some 100 restaurants to choose 
from, serving everything from Texas hush 
puppies and Belgian waffles to Breton cider 
and Polynesian pu pu, There is a delightful 
display of some 10,000 pieces from Designer 
Alexander Girard's collection of Latin Ameri- 
can folk art and toys, and a $10 million art 
exhibition including 13 masterpieces by 
Goya, El Greco and Velasquez lent by the 
Spanish government, and a fresco of Geo- 
grapher Amerigo Vespucci lent by Italy. 

Second Bonanza. But the most dazzling 
display of all is at the U.S. Pavilion, where 
Francis Thompson, who won an Oscar for 
his 1964 New York World’s Fair documentary 
To Be Alive, has triumphed again, With a 
script by Poet W. H. Auden and a score by 
Composer David Amram, he has produced a 
23-minute documentary that captures both 
the pathos and the promise of American life. 

The first five minutes of the film, titled US 
(standing both for U.S. and us), are shown 
simultaneously in three separate but adja- 
cent 400-seat theaters. Then, with a roar that 
sounds like a Boeing 707 taking off, the 
walis and screens fly up into the loft, leav- 
ing the entire audience of 1,200 engulfed for 
the duration of the movie by a vast, curved 
screen 38 ft. high and 135 ft. long. This is 
bombarded by images from three 17-mm. 
projectors, playing off magnificent shots of 
the nation’s still existing wilderness against 
Moving scenes of poverty, congestion and 
blight. 

Come October, when HemisFair closes, San 
Antonio will reap its second bonanza: the 
entire site and its structures, 60% of which 
are permanent, will become the property of 
the city. Just as Seattle came out of its 1962 
fair with a cultural complex that has im- 
measurably enhanced the city’s vitality, so 
San Antonio intends to use HemisFair as a 
permanent civic and cultural center. There to 
be used and enjoyed will be a 200,000-sq.-ft. 
convention hall and a 3,800-seat auditorium. 
The Texas Pavilion will be converted into a 
history-oriented Institute of Texas Cultures, 
and plans are afoot to maintain the spruced- 
up grounds as a Texas version of Copen- 
hagen’s Tivoli Gardens. As for the sculpted 
concrete Tower of the Americas, San 
Antonians expect it to remain as much as 
a symbol of the city as Paris’ Eiffel Tower. 
And all that, for citizens of San Antonio, is 
fair enough reason for the fair. 


[From the San Antonio Express, Apr. 16, 
1968] 
THAT FILM “TELLS Ir LIKE Ir Is” AND THAT 
Is ITS GREAT STRENGTH 
Only a country with confidence in 
its future can afford to be introspective. Only 
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a country that intends to solve its pressing 
internal problems can discuss its troubles 
in public. Only a country that is honest can 
risk taking a clinical look at itself and put 
it on film for all to see. 

That is the strength of the movie US 
which is the hit of HemisFair at the U.S. 
pavilion’s Confluence Theater. 

Its cameras look at the United States and 
report what they see. Much of it is good and 
some of it is not. It does not avert its eyes 
from pollution of streams, smog, the deso- 
lation of forests, slums, problems of the un- 
educated in a machine society, poverty and 
racial discrimination. 

It tells it like it is. 

And because it does visitors (particularly 
foreigners and the foreign press) have left 
San Antonio praising the film and the gov- 
ernment that is responsible for it. Surveys 
show that American youth, in particular, 
like the production because it is straight- 
forward and honest. 

There has been some criticism, to be sure. 
Some feel the film should be more optimis- 
tic and strike a stronger theme of hope, 

It is true that we are making some prog- 
ress and that legislation is being passed. We 
are not standing still. But it is also true that 
hope and optimism are doing very little to 
cleanse our air and streams, move traffic on 
congested streets, solve shattering social 
problems, teach us to live with one another. 

A part of the problem is that many Amer- 
icans do not even admit that the problems 
exist. At best many of us do not acknowl- 
edge that they exist. At best many of us do 
not acknowledge that they exist only be- 
cause we permit them to exist. 

Each of us needs to ask ourselves the 
question that the U.S. exhibit poses: Are 
you part of the solution or are you part of 
the problem? 

If the movie US accomplishes nothing 
more than this, it will perform a public 
service. 


U.S. Plywood-Champion Papers, Inc., 
Breaks Ground for New Mill in Ala- 
bama 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
April 16, 1968, was an historic day for 
Alabama. On that day ground was broken 
for the construction of a 500-ton bleached 
sulfate pulp and paper mill by U.S. Ply- 
wood-Champion Papers, Inc. This newest 
addition to the growing economic base 
of northern Alabama is located near 
Courtland in the Eighth Congressional 
District. I am happy to publicly welcome 
this new corporate constituent and I am 
confident that they will not only make 
wise use of Alabama’s abundance of nat- 
ural resources which attracted them to 
our State but also, as they prosper and 
grow, they will add much to the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural development 
of the entire TVA area. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend my remarks in 
the Recor» to include copies of telegrams 
of welcome addressed to Mr. Karl R. 
Bendetsen, chairman of the board of 
U.S. Plywood-Champion Papers, Inc., by 
the Governor of Alabama and myself as 
well as the remarks that Lt. Gov. Albert 
P. Brewer and Chairman Bendetsen 
made at the ground-breaking ceremony: 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA., 


April 15, 1968. 
KARL R. BENDETSEN, 
Chairman of the Board, U.S. Plywood-Cham- 
pion Papers, Inc.: 

It is a pleasure that I extend congratula- 
tions on the occasion of the groundbreaking 
ceremonies for the new pulp and paper mill 
of U. S. Plywood-Champion Papers, Inc. I 
take delight in welcoming this new facility 
in the Alabama industrial family. We look 
forward with anticipation to a pleasant and 
profitable relationship in the years to come. 
I would like to take this means to extend 
my best wishes to all who had a part in this 
project, Sincerely yours. 

LURLEEN B. WALLACE, 
Governor of Alabama. 
APRIL 15, 1968. 
Mr. KARL R. BENDETSEN, 
Chairman, U.S. Plywood-Champion Papers, 
Inc., Decatur, Ala.: 

I want to congratulate the officials of U.S. 
Plywood-Champion Papers, Inc., and the 
community leaders in North Alabama on 
breaking ground for the new Champion 
Papers’ pulp and paper mill near Courtland. 
The people of this area have looked forward 
with anticipation to the construction and 
operation of this fine new industrial facility 
in the thriving Tennessee Valley. I know that 
this new operation will be a credit to the 
name of Champion Papers and a welcome 
asset in the community. My best wishes are 
with you today and for the future. 

Bos JONES. 
Remarks oF Lr. Gov. ALBERT P, BREWER, 
OF ALABAMA 


It is my privilege today to officially wel- 
come U.S. Plywood-Champion Papers, Inc, to 
the state of Alabama and to express our ap- 
preciation for your having decided to become 
industrial citizens of our state. 

We know that your decision to locate here 
was made after a careful examination and 
long study of many potential sites for this 
facility—we are indeed proud that you found 
at Courtland the factors which met your 
needs and resulted in your decision to join 
us as citizens of the Tennessee Valley. 

While you of necessity are very selective 
in your chodice of plant sites to meet your 
ever expanding needs, we would remind you 
that we are also selective in the industries 
which we seek for our area—we have directed 
our efforts toward industries which seek not 
license but citizenship, not concessions but 
cooperation, not government handouts but a 
governmental climate in which the profit sys- 
tem is not a subject of scorn. This outstand- 
ing company measures up in the finest tradi- 
tions of industrial citizenship and we wel- 
come you, not only to the industrial com- 
munity, but to full fellowship and partici- 
pation in the economic, social, political and 
religious affairs of our state. We are grate- 
ful for your expression of your intention and 
desire to be good citizens of Alabama. 

On this occasion I also want to express 
my appreciation to the officials of the Town 
of Courtland and to the members of the 
Industrial Development Board of the Town 
of Courtland who have given so unselfishly 
of their time and energies in order that their 
community might realize the location of this 
outstanding industry here. Today is truly a 
milestone and a tribute to these men and 
also to the North Alabama Industrial Devel- 
opment Association and to Tom Johnson, its 
Executive Director. All of our citizens owe 
a great debt of gratitude to these parties for 
their interest and perseverance toward the 
events of this day. 

Our fondest hope today is that the opera- 
tion of this facility may be so successful 
that it will continue to expand and develop 
far beyond its present plans—to this end we 
commit our abundant natural resources, our 
willing and industrious labor supply, and our 
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governmental climate based on a firm belief 
in the free enterprise system. We believe the 
home you are establishing here and the re- 
ception of your friends and neighbors here 
will create a lasting relationship to the 
mutual benefit of all of us. 

REMARKS OF Mr. Kart R. BENDETSEN AT 

COURTLAND GROUND BREAKING 


Thank you, Roy, Governor Brewer, Distin- 
guished guests on the dais. Members of the 
press, Ladies and gentlemen. 

May I state that it is indeed regrettable 
that Governor Wallace could not be with us 
on this occasion, for I know of her dedication 
and interest in this great state and her con- 
cern for its economic status which under her 
tenure and that of her husband and prede- 
cessor has made vast strides in making 
Alabama so attractive to prospective busi- 
ness interests. 

We are truly grateful for your kind invita- 
tion to come to Alabama. I think it is rather 
obvious how optimistic we are regarding our 
joint venture. Our arrival here culminated 
many months of intensive planning and 
study for there are many considerations in- 
volved in the selection of a place in which 
to invest so heavily in the future. 

The selection of Alabama and more specifi- 
cally Lawrence County for the location of 
this industrial center was brought about 
in large part through the efforts and coop- 
eration of your Governor, Lt. Governor Al- 
bert Brewer, the Alabama Planning and In- 
dustrial Board, the Courtland Industrial De- 
velopment Board, and the North Alabama 
Industrial Association, all of which are so 
ably represented here on the platform, With- 
out the encouragement and cooperation of 
them all, this ground breaking today might 
never have occurred. I would like to take 
this opportunity publicly to express our 
sincerest appreciation for the thoughtful and 
effective cooperation and sympathetic under- 
standing of our special problems accorded 
us. The men to whom Alabama has entrusted 
these functions are indeed dedicated to their 
state and to the particular regions in which 
they dwell—and to the furtherance in sound 
and meaningful ways of the public interest 
through healthy economic growth. 

My company is no stranger to Alabama. We 
already have facilities in several cities here. 
However, the project for which we break 
ground today will represent our largest 
single investment in this state or anywhere 
else and from it will spring job and economic 
opportunities that will benefit the entire 
region, Our future together holds great 
potential, and I am honored by this oppor- 
tunity to participate in an event that bears 
such true significance for each and all of 
us, both those who are present as well as 
those who through their officials are repre- 
sented, 

May I summarize for you a few of the 
more significant effects on Lawrence County, 
Courtland, Decatur, the Quad cities and, of 
course, ultimately the entire state of Ala- 
bama, which will arise from the construction 
and later operation of this pulp and paper 
mill. At the peak of its activities the con- 
struction force will number more than 1,500 
workers. The aggregate payroll for construc- 
tion work alone will approximate 20 million 
dollars over a two-year period. 

As is always the case of an evolving new 
industrial area, this money will find its way 
into all fields of economic endeavor including 
the surrounding shops and various other 
business establishments. As one discovers 
when he drops a pebble into the still waters 
of a pond, the ever-widening circles ulti- 
mately touch the whole surface. This is 
known as the ripple effect. So it is that the 
ripple effect of these expenditures will reach 
out into all directions from the center point 
in various ways—such as the needs for hous- 
ing, food, clothing, services, recreation, and 
a variety of other things. 
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This ramifying influence is one of the great 
strengths of our free enterprise system, the 
virtues of which I understand were lauded 
and I might add ably acclaimed during “Free 
Enterprise Week” conducted only a few days 
ago in Decatur under auspices of the Civic 
Clubs, the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Junior Achievement League. I think it would 
be extremely beneficial to everyone if simi- 
lar such seminars were conducted across the 
nation in order to create a more pronounced 
awareness of the great system under which 
we live. We were particularly complimented 
by having one of our executives who is with 
us here today, Mr. George Wachter, invited 
to participate in the Decatur session. I am 
sure George conveyed our philosophical out- 
look on these subjects from the U.S. Ply- 
wood-Champion view—that we hold the 
deepest convictions about the blessings of 
our free enterprise system and we further 
believe should someone want to do a case 
study as to its workability, he would find 
a classic one unfolding here in Alabama and 
in Lawrence County. 

After completion of the construction and 
when the mill goes operational, what will 
the follow-on economic effect be? Wood pur- 
chases will exceed 5 million dollars per 
year . . Chemical purchases will amount to 
around 3 million dollars yearly ... Payroll 
for the employees of the mill will approxi- 
mate 4 million dollars. . Power and fuel 
purchases will come to around 1 million dol- 
lars. . Repair material and outside serv- 
ices will account for another million, and 
packing supplies will be in the neighborhood 
of about 5 hundred thousand dollars. 

With the inclusion of supporting timber- 
lands, the new pulp and paper mill of U.S. 
Plywood-Champion Papers will represent a 
capital investment of more than 1 hundred 
million dollars. 

We will manufacture 500 tons of bleached 
sulphate pulp per day, a part of which will 
be shipped to our other mills. 275 tons of 
this pulp will be manufactured into fine 
business papers on the most modern ngae 
speed paper machine in the industry . 
feet wide and two city blocks long. In a 8 
years another paper machine now planned 
will be installed, and the two paper machines 
will consume on site almost the entire pro- 
duction of pulp. The facility will employ 
initially around 400 people; however, sup- 
porting work will create additional jobs in 
our woodlands operations and tree farming. 
The next phase of expansion should follow 
in about three years from the start of this 
main mill. 

We are dedicated, as a matter of principle, 
to the practice of te citizenship. 
In keeping with this tenet of our business 
philosophy, we consider that citizenship is 
a privilege that carries with it an obligation. 
Our practice will be to do our fair share to 
fulfill our responsibilities as one of the busi- 
ness citizens of this great area. We, in turn, 
earnestly seek and will endeavor to deserve 
the support of the community and all of its 
citizens. 

Ours is a dramatic business, the making of 
cultural papers. The romance and drama lies 
in the thought that our products will be used 
to bring us messages of great and profound 
importance to the people of the nation and 
to those around the world—books, pam- 
phiets, and periodicals. On sheets of paper 
such as those we will make here, the records 
of history are written, and on such sheets of 
paper the promise of the future is recorded 
in science, medicine, philosphy, and educa- 
tion. We are truly in the business of com- 
munications—providing the products which 
bring the ideas and ideals of men, of their 
hopes and of their government and busi- 
nesses, and private citizen to the attention 
of all. 

Seventy-five years ago Peter J. Thomson 
stood on the banks of the Miami River in 
Hamilton, Ohio, to observe the beginning of 
his company, the Champion Coated Paper 
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Company. From that day to this and the 
growth of what is now U.S. Plywood-Cham- 
pion Papers Inc., our company has been 
soundly based for growth through the man- 
ufacture of quality products serving the 
world’s needs. 

We look forward with great anticipation 
to our coming association, both personal and 
economic, and we intend that our company’s 
presence here will be a credit to the commu- 
nity. We share your confidence in the fine 
opportunities which lie ahead in the develop- 
ment of this region to its greatest potential. 
We are also greatly indebted to each and all 
of you for the superb southern hospitality 
you have graciously accorded us in such great 
abundance. 

Now as the finale to our venture here to- 
day, I would like to call on Governor Albert 
Brewer to join me in a symbolic gesture 
which should serve to mark this occasion. We 
will mount the bulldozer and the two of us 
representing the state of Alabama and U.S. 
Plywood-Champion Papers Inc.—along with 
I might add a competent earth-moving oper- 
ator whose services were so graciously made 
available by Ashburn and Gray—we will cut 
the first 4% mile of access road to the new 
Courtland mill, a mill which we are sure 
will make its mark on the Alabama indus- 
trial scene. 


A Tear for Charlie 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, just last 
week, the American Society of News- 
paper Editors held their annual conven- 
tion in Washington. Many of us had 
the opportunity of exchanging ideas with 
these most able and knowledgeable men. 
I am certain that we all gained from 
that exchange of thoughts. 

We must hold the American editor 
in great respect. The leadership that he 
displays is of utmost importance to all 
of our communities. I do know that such 
is the case in my own city of Akron, 
Ohio, where the nationally respected 
editor, Ben Maidenburg, leads his most 
competent staff into every beneficial 
project for our community. 

Ben Maidenburg is a great humani- 
tarian. His heart is touched by every 
catastrophe that touches any one of our 
citizens. His friendship touches all. 

Mr. Maidenburg is listed as the pub- 
lisher and editor of the Akron Beacon 
and Journal and under his leadership 
that newspaper has reached great na- 
tional prominence. But he still remains 
a newspaper reporter and as such writes 
a weekly column. 

Recently he wrote four columns, I wish 
to share those columns with my col- 
leagues. I feel certain that they will be 
of great interest to them. 

Two of the columns follow and two 
others will appear later in the week: 

A TEAR FOR CHARLIE: “GOTTA LEARN To B 
LED BEFORE You Can LEAD” 
(By Ben Maidenburg) 

An associate walked into my non-private 
office three days before Christmas. At the 
moment I was opening some Christmas greet- 
ing cards and, as he asked me about some- 
thing, I continued. 

Normally Christmas cards do not have re- 
turn addresses on the envelopes, and so as I 
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opened them I tossed aside the envelopes. 
I withdrew one magnificant silver-blue card 
and my friend commented on its beauty. 

Across the top, in gold, were inscribed the 
words “Silent Night,” Underneath was & 
golden star. Then in pink were the words 
“Holy Night” and below those words a star, 
also in pink, 

“Gee, who was that card from?” inquired 
my inquisitive associate, I opened the card 
and what I read stunned me—to silence. 

“Well, who was it from?” he persisted. I 
mumbled something about it being from a 
friend and then dismissed him, saying we'd 
talk further later in the day. I sat back in 
my chair and looked at the card and a tear 
or two slid down either cheek, 

Would you like to know why? 

For a long time I have been a subscriber 
to the Ohio Penitentiary weekly newspaper. 
It is called the OP News and anyone outside 
may subscribe for only a dollar a year. 

I find the OP News quite interesting. It 
reports the doings of the convicts, the scores 
of their baseball and basketball games, phi- 
losophizes about prison problems and some- 
what eases the agony of a caged life, I 
suppose. 

Along with the common ordinary stuff, the 
OP News has long been noted, in my opinion, 
for some quite excellent “editorial columns.” 
Written by prisoners, they are as well done 
as anything you'd read in any ordinary news- 
paper. 

Particularly there was one columnist— 
let me call him Charley Stone—who wrote 
like what we in the “trade” would call a 
“whiz.” His language was excellent; his lec- 
tures” to the other prisoners made far more 
sense than a multitude of speeches I've 
heard from so-called eminent penologists, 

Of course, these penologists couldn’t write 
like Charley Stone. They’d never had the an- 
guish of serving in prison themselves. The 
penologists could observe but not feel the 
tragedy of the man who has turned aside 
from society and is now paying a huge bill 
in tiny installments. 

I took a great liking to Charley Stone, I 
envied his ability with words. I used to clip 
out some of his columns and show them to 
Bob Stopher, the editor of the Beacon Jour- 
nal’s Editorlal Page. Several times, we re- 
printed Charley Stone’s words in the Beacon 
Journal. 

I inquired about Charley. Warden E. L. 

Maxwell told me Charley had become a pris- 
on number in June of 1964—to serve one to 
20 years for breaking and entering and for 
forgery. 
I think every time I got the OP News I 
asked myself the same question: “Good 
Lord, why is a man with these talents in a 
prison?” 

One of his columns was a letter from 
“Naugatuck Red” whom Charley Stone, in 
introducing, described as an “old cut-buddy 
of mine and an undistinguished alumnus of 
this joint.” 

“Naugatuck Red” told Charley Stone and 
the other prisoners of his out-of-prison prob- 
lems: 

“Dear Stones: I been readin’ in the paper 
about you bein’ the high-muck-amuck on 
the OP News and I don’t know if it’s bad or 
good. If I had my druthers, though I believe 
I'd druther be a moonshiner than a prison 
editor, But if bein’ editor makes you happy, 
it tickles me plumb to death. 

“Stones, I don’t know what all your Mom's 
been writin’ you bout the goings on round 
here. So I'm going to run down a few tidbits 
to you. 

“Well, Stones, they done er. They passed 
the liquor-by-the-drink bill. Looks like their 
plumb deadset about keepin’ us moonshiners 
from makin’ a honest livin’, 

“Speaking of shine, now that Spring’s 
come, the revenooers are out sniffin’ the 
breezes and some of them are smellin’ pretty 
good. They knocked off a couple stills last 
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Here's a good un. One of them revenooers 
was out sniffin’ and one of the better smellers 
he was, too, and 'bout that time a skunk up 
in the hills must of got mad and shook his 
tail at somethin’ and caught the revenooer 
on the inhale. Last time I seen that revenooer 
his nose was still twichin’!” 

Signing the letter “Yore Fren,” Naugatuck 
Red added a postscript: 

“P.S. The after-hours joint is goin’ good. 
I had to substitute Supreme Filly of Pried 
Possum for the Black Bear Standin’ Rump 
Roast at the snack bar. No more black bears.” 

Last April Charley Stone comented in a 
column about things in general. He wrote: 

„. . . The convicts I admire most are the 
ones who tell me what we ought to put in 
the OP News, Like writin’ serious editorials 
about the way we're mistreated; give em 
clues about how to stay out. Things like that. 

“I can’t do that. You gotta learn to be 
led before you can lead. But you gotta ad- 
mire people who think you know more than 
you do.“ 

Charley had made application for parole. 
A parolee needs a job and so he'd written a 
few people, He told of his experiences: 

“Now what I got to do is get me a job— 
outside. I’m a-fixing to make an appearance 
before the Parole Board and if I had a job 
it might be a strike in my favor. 

“Keeping that in mind I've been answering 
several ads that have appeared in the papers. 
Not much luck though. Jobs that are right 
down my alley and which I've applied for— 
strapping all my qualifications on prospec- 
tive employers, natch—don't get any nibbles. 
For instance an ad asking for a rough car- 
penter got answered pronto. 

“Hard to believe I got turned down when 
I told them what a really rough carpenter 
I am. Give me a cant hook, a mattock, an 
awl and a crosscut saw and I'm about the 
roughest carpenter you'd ever want to see. 

“Then there was the bank-teller’s position 
I applied for. Flat turndown there, with nary 
an explanation. It would appear that banks 
would want dukes of my caliber working 
for em. I told em how easy it would be for 
me to spot bad-check writers and would-be 
bank robbers, 

“I can peg those kinds of people a mile off. 

“Everyone knows that checkmen and bank 
robbers look just like, er, just like... people? 
Say, maybe that’s why I didn’t get the job. 
They probably figured I wouldn’t know a 
bank robber from a people. 

“Despite these disappointments I finally 
got a nibble. 

There's this place out west looking for an 
editor. But I may chicken out on that deal 
myself. The guy is looking for an editor for 
his prison newspaper. 

I watched with intense interest as Charley 
Stone prepared for his Parole Board appear- 
ance. My prayers were answered. 

He was paroled on June 8, 1967. 

Shortly I had a note from Charley. He and 
I had sort of gotten to know one another. 
He had noted our reprinting of his columns, 
and was pleased and he had thanked me. 

Charley's note asked if the Beacon Journal 
could give him a job. With misgivings, but 
determined to lend a hand if I could, I de- 
cided to help him. I felt that anyone who'd 
served his time in prison and who had been 
of such a philosophic nature certainly had 
learned the full lesson. 

And then, of course, as I said, I had ad- 
mired Charley's writings and felt anyone who 
could write that well in a prison newspaper 
could do even better for a daily paper. 

I asked Charley to come up to Akron, at 
our expense, on Saturday morning, July 1. 
Then something crucial came up and I found 
that I'd be out of the city. So I asked Charley 
to make it on July 8. He wrote me a gracious 
note and said he’d be here. 

Then, of all things, something else came 
up. This time, I asked Bill Schlemmer, our 
managing editor, to talk with Charley Stone 
for me and to give him a job. I talked with 
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several of our editors, too, and while they 
were wary of my evangelism, they could 
hardly say no, since I was the boss. 

There’s something about an ex-convict 
that frightens people. 

When I got into the office the morning of 
Monday, July 10, the first thing I did was 
ask Bill Schlemer: “How was Charley Stone; 
what did you hire him to do?” 

Bill normally put in about an 80-hour 
week. On Saturdays he tries to leave a little 
early. But on July 8, as a favor to me, he 
stayed around until late, waiting for Charley. 
He thought maybe Charley was hitch-hiking 
to Akron. 

Charley hadn't shown up. 

We never hear another word from Charley. 
Often, Bill and I would ask one another, “I 
wonder what happened to Charley Stone?” 

I got the answer just before Christmas. 
There was that beautiful silver-blue Christ- 
mas card with the “Silent Night” and “Holy 
Night” on the cover. And on the inside was 
inscribed: 


“May all be calm— 
As on that Silent, Holy Night 
May all be bright 
And may the peace 
and love born then 
In every heart be born again.” 


The card was signed by Charley Stone. 

I scrambled for the envelope. The return 
address was on it: Box 511, Columbus, O.— 
the Ohio State Penitentiary. 

Just above his signature, Charley had writ- 
ten in ink: 

“Drink got me.” 

“SLIGHTLY WARM Car”: Ben GETS THE REST 
OF THE STORY, AND FINDS COLUMNIST 


(By Ben Maidenburg) 


The man's name—I can tell you now—is 
not Charley Stone. It is William E. Graves, 
Serial Number 119 727. 

You may recall that around New Year's 
Day I did a column about a Christmas card 
from “Charley Stone.” He was the man who— 
I thought—wrote so well in the Ohio Peni- 
tentlary newspaper and who, when he was 
paroled, I offered a job on the Beacon 
Journal. 

He didn’t arrive for the pre-job interview 
and I didn’t know what had happened to 
him—till I got that Christmas card. “Charley 
Stone’”—Bill Graves—had fallen off the wag- 
on, so to speak, broken his parole, and was 
now again within the walls of the State pen. 

A few days after my column about 
“Charley Stone” had appeared in the Beacon 
Journal, I got a letter from Bill Graves. 

It was a flattering letter and I’d quote all 
of it, but most of the readers would think 
Td suddenly got afflicted with a case of 
the egocentrics. So I'll pass by Bill’s adjec- 
tives. 

Bill wrote me: 

“There's really no big story as to why I 
never showed in Akron last July 8th. Taking 
a chance of not boring you, here are the de- 
tails: I got drunk, was lonesome and wound 
up trying to go to West Virginia to see my 
daughter and mother in a slightly warm car. 

“Not car theft, mind you, but driving one 
without the owner's consent. There was a 
little hassle with the State Police in Ports- 
mouth. 

“Things like driving under the influence, 
speeding, resisting arrest, no operator's 
license and crossing the median line. Those 
little things got me 22 months when I got 
back to prison. 

“I wanted so much to let you know why 
I didn’t make it. But I was so ashamed and 
sorry. But mostly I was ashamed. 

“I still don’t know, not for sure, if drink- 
ing is my problem or just a symptom of 
what's bugging me. I've got to figure that out 
before I die in one of these places as a 
wrung-out, good-for-nothing, petty alcoholic 
thief. But that’s my problem, Mr. Maiden- 
burg, and one day I'll lick it.” 
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Now, Bill Graves broke off his personal 
problems to say that he’d always been inter- 
ested in writing, and that he’d been compli- 
mented for his writing (and well he should 
have been) and asked if he could not perhaps 
do a periodic column—from behind the 
prison walls—for the Beacon Journal. Said 
Mr. Graves: 

“I am not interested merely in any modest 
notoriety that might come my way from 
something I might write. I am more inter- 
ested in my daughter, a 12-year-old lovely 
young lady who has had very bad luck trying 
to raise a father. 

“Td like to do something for her in a 
materialistic way, like sending her a bit of 
money once in a while. So she may buy 
things and maybe that way she won't think 
her dad's just someone who sends her his love 
once a week on a piece of paper. 

“I know it is probably wrong to do that— 
trying to make your daughter remember you 
by sending money, I mean. But I don't have 
anything else and I'm not really sure that she 
needs anything else from an always-in- 
prison daddy, except money. .. .” 

Referring to his desire to write so that he 
might be able to help his daughter, Bill 
Graves continued: 

“It was just an idea, sir, but ideas are 
about all I have to deal with these days. Ideas 
and hope. Hope that one day the alcoholic 
pictures I have looked for in the bottoms of 
sO many glasses fail to fascinate me.” 

Well, Bill Graves and I have made a deal. 
He's going to write pieces from time to time, 
and the payment for them will go to his 
daughter—direct. Here’s Bill Graves’ first one. 
If you like it, and would like to see more, 
drop me a postcard. Even better you might 
want to drop Bill Graves a line. 

I don't know the rules of the State Prison, 
but I hope Warden E. L, Maxwell won't ob- 
ject too much to a lot of mail going to Mr. 
Graves. Just remember that he is under re- 
striction about letter-writing. If you don’t 
get an answer that'll be why. 

Here’s Bill Graves’ contribution for the 
day: 

(By Bill Graves) 

I saw by the newspaper where the Presi- 
dent’s Crime Commissioners have been eye- 
ballin’ crime waves from arson to Zebra- 
snatching. They ain't doing anything about 
crime, mind you, Just eyeballin’. 

Of all the crime that’s fit to print you'd 
think they’d come up with something a little 
heavier than auto-swiping to release figures 
on, wouldn't you? But no, they had to make 
me feel bad cause I’m a digit in those figures. 

Tm a natural, impulsive car swiper, or am 
when I'm runnin’ free. When I read about 
65,000 car swipers I take notice. The thing 
that makes me want to climb the wall is 
that us impulsive kids get all the chastising— 
and the time. 

They hardly ever chastise the real cul- 
prits—those inconsiderate dudes who leave 
their keys dangling from the ignition. Forty- 
two per cent of all cars borrowed last year 
was a direct result of their bad habits. There's 
nothin’ that shakes up an honest-to-goodness 
impulsive car borrower like keys dangling 
from, say, a Caddy, or a T-Bird. 

Far back as I can remember these kind of 
people have been getting me in jams with 
the law. There I'd be, walking down the 
street, thinking pure thoughts and meditat- 
ing on my parole officer. Then it would hap- 
pen. I'd spot a long, shiny Caddy with the 
keys in. 

I'd break out in a nervous twitch, my eye- 
balls would whirl and my accelerator foot 
would itch. And maybe when it was a black 
Caddy it'd seem to purr, “Hop in, Daddy-oh, 
and we'll go for a spin.” What could I do? 
I'd hop in and take it for a spin. 

In time I became a confirmed alcoholic and 
hopped into one jail after another, Nothing 
helped until I ot lucky and was nabbed in a 
state that had a new-style penitentiary. This 
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modern joint went in heavy on progress; 
vocational school, art classes, body-building, 
psychologists and social workers—the whole 
bit. 

The social worker who had my number was 
a double-actioned dude who doodled in free- 
hand psychiatry on the side. He got to prob- 
ing amongst my phobias and messing around 
with my id and before long he let me in on 
why I swiped cars. 

It was on account I'd been deprived of a 
kiddie car in my youth, and that I had a hid- 
den yen to be a cab driver. 

How about that? Just goes to show you. I 
thought I wanted to be a deep-sea diver or a 
moonshiner, And I didn’t have the heart to 
tell him I'd swiped a ball-bearing kiddie car 
when I was three and rode it till I was so big 
my knees got callouses from hitting the han- 
dlebars. 

Several months of group therapy, hydro- 
therapy, and I don't know what all, and Ol’ 
Double Action said I was cured. It’s a great 
feeling when your social worker tells you 
you've got it made; that you can walk by the 
glossiest cars in town and sneer at em. 

The parole people believed I’d shucked the 
car habit and cut me loose. They gave me 
their blessing and sent me forth to spin no 
more—they hoped. That was a few months 
ago. 

I'm back now as a parole violator on ac- 
count of some inconsiderate dude who for- 
got his keys. 

But I got to be fair about what the social 
worker said; I did sneer at every Caddy and 
T-Bird I saw. Coming home from work one 
day, though, I spotted this snazzy, Volks- 
wagen fastback. My eyeballs whirled, I 
twitched, and. . . well, here I am. 

My social worker insists I made progress. 
I was down from Caddies and T-Birds to 
Volkswagens. 

Soon as I get down to kiddie cars I get an- 
other chance. 


M-16 Fiasco and the Closing of the 
Springfield Armory on April 30, 1968 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the M-16 
rifle fiasco is back in the news again, 
just 1 week before the April 30 official 
closing of the Springfield Armory which 
this Nation depended upon for 174 years 
as the center for small arms and shoul- 
der weapons production. 

The Defense Department, which de- 
cided on November 19, 1964, to close the 
Springfield Armory because it thought it 
was no longer needed, now has an- 
nounced a crash program to have the 
controversial M-16 rifle produced by two 
additional commercial sources. 

The M-16 rifle is the weapon with a 
history of malfunctions in South Viet- 
nam combat, but it was adopted by the 
Pentagon to replace the M-14 rifle, de- 
signed and produced at the Springfield 
Armory, as was its predecessors, the M-1 
Garand, and the Springfield 03. 

The M-16 mess is not limited to mal- 
functions in battle, but also involves 
production lags due to a labor dispute 
and strike last summer and charges of 
excess profits on the weapon by the 
sole source producer. 

Mr. Speaker, as one of the House 
Members who asked for the M-16 rifle 
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investigation last year by the Armed 
Services Committee, I am as convinced 
as ever of the tragic blunder of the Pen- 
tagon in closing the Springfield Armory. 

The Massachusetts congressional dele- 
gation fought the decision to close the 
armory, and, together with the Spring- 
field Armory Technical Committee, pre- 
sented forceful and documented argu- 
ments proving that this decision was a 
serious mistake. 

The Springfield Armory was the Army’s 
small arms weapons center for research, 
engineering, development, and pilot-line 
production. Many of the arguments we 
used against the closing of the armory 
were sustained by the M-16 rifle investi- 
gation report issued by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee last October. 

The investigating committee was 
critical of the M-16’s escalating costs and 
profits realized by the sole-source pro- 
ducer; of the labor dispute at the plant 
which interfered with production, and 
of chronic and persistent malfunctions 
when the weapon was fired in combat. 

Now the M-16 is the only shoulder 
weapon the Army has to rely upon. Pro- 
duction on the M-14 rifle ceased at 
Springfield and elsewhere several years 
ago. 

The Springfield Armory’s last innova- 
tive weapon, the special purpose individ- 
ual weapon—SPIW—is still bogged down 
on a drawing table because the armory’s 
great team of research scientists and en- 
gineers was broken up and destroyed with 
dismantling of this great arsenal, au- 
thorized by the Third Congress at the 
request of President George Washing- 
ton and founded on April 2, 1794. 

The Army has transferred its small 
arms research activity from Springfield 
to the Rock Island Arsenal in Illinois, 
which is still having great difficulty in 
getting competent personnel to fill the 
scientific and engineering positions re- 
quired for such an important function. 

The final closing of the Springfield 
Armory next Tuesday will deprive the 
Nation and its taxpayers of one of the 
most effective means of preventing fu- 
ture M-16 bungling. 

This was done by the Springfield Arm- 
ory, as the Massachusetts congressional 
delegation emphasized in 1965 and 1966, 
through competent testing and evalua- 
tions on the performance of small arms, 
and by exercising tight and effective 
quality and cost controls in the produc- 
tion of these weapons. 

Mr. Speaker, the Associated Press last 
weekend moved a story on its wires which 
details the tragic history of the con- 
troversial M-16 rifle. The story was 
printed on the front page of the Spring- 
field Union yesterday morning, Monday, 
April 22, 1968, under the headline “Story 
of Controversial Rifle—M-16 History: 
Bureaucratic Snafu.” I place this article 
in the Recorp at this point with my 
remarks: 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
April 22, 1968] 
STORY or CONTROVERSIAL RIFLE—M-16 
HISTORY: BUREAUCRATIC SNAFU 

WaASHINGTON.—The decision for an all out 
push to supply South Vietnamese troops 
with the modern Mis rifle came nearly seven 
years after a Defense Department study called 
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it the best “all around shoulder weapon in 
Vietnam.” 

During those seven years, American com- 
manders in Vietnam repeatedly asked for 
more lightweight, rapid-firing M16s. But 
those requests, dating back as far as Oct. 19, 
1962, went unfilled or, at best, partially filled. 


BUREAUCRATIC MALFUNCTIONS 


Meanwhile, the North Vietnamese, despite 
American bombing raids supplied their troops 
and the Viet Cong with the Soviet-designed 
AK47 assault rifie. With the AK47 Communist 
troops can easily outgun South Vietnamese 
soldiers, armed with World War II vintage 
Ml rifles and carbines. 

The history of the M16 is replete with mal- 
functions, some ballistic, but most bureau- 
cratic. 

As a special House Armed Services sub- 
committee that investigated the M16 put 
it: “The manner in which the Army rifle 
program has been managed is unbelievable.” 

TESTIMONY CONTRADICTED 

On May 15, 1967, two Army logistics ex- 
perts told the House subcommittee that re- 
quests for the M16 to arm South Vietnamese 
had been met. 

Yet 10 months later, Sen. Charles H. Percy, 
R-Iil., returned from Vietnam and quoted 
Gen. William C. Westmoreland, commander 
of U.S. forces, as saying his repeated requests 
for M16 rifles for the Vietnamese had not 
been filled. It wasn’t until April 19, 1968, 
that contracts were announced to sharply 
increase production so the guns could be 
supplied to South Vietnam. 

Why did it take so long? 

The House subcommittee headed by Rep. 
Richard H. Ichord, D-Mo., said, “The divi- 
sion of responsibility makes it almost im- 
possible to pinpoint responsibility when mis- 
takes are made.” 


SUBCOMMITTEE PROBE 


The Senate preparedness subcommittee 
also looked into the Army’s rifle program. 

A study of both subcommittee reports, plus 
interviews on Capitol Hill and at the Pen- 
tagon, turned up several factors which 
worked to slow down production of the M16. 
—Cost consciousness. At several points it 
was decided not to commit funds—or enough 
money—to this weapon. 

— The expectation, still awaiting fulfill- 
ment, that a revolutionary new shoulder 
weapon known as SPIW (Special In- 
dividual Weapon) was “just around the cor- 
ner.” 

ONLY ONE SOURCE 


—Failure to develop additional manufac- 
turing sources for the M16, made only by 
Colt Industries, Inc. as well as failure to 
acquire years ago the manufacturing rights 
for the rifle. 

A rash of incidents of jamming in com- 
bat many of which were traced to inadequate 
training in cleaning and maintenance of 
the M16. 

In August 1961, the Advance Research 
Projects Agency of the office of the secretary 
of defense field tested the M16, then known 
as the AR15. 

“The Vietnamese unit commanders and 
U.S. advisers who participated in the evalu- 
ation consider the AP15 rifle to be a more 
desirable weapon for use in Vietnam than 
the M1 rifle, BAR (Browning Automatic 
Rifle), Thompson submachine gun and M1 
carbine,” the test report said. 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


Among reasons cited as favoring the light- 
weight M16 was its suitability for the aver- 
age Vietmamese soldier, who stands 5 feet 
tall and weighs 90 pounds. 

The test report impressed Gen. Paul D. 
Harkins, U.S. commander in Vietnam. On 
Oct. 19, 1962, Harkins asked for a substan- 
tial number of Miss to equip selected Viet- 
namese units. 
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The Army supported Harkins, but Adm. 
H. D. Felt, commander of all U.S. forces in 
the Pacific, opposed the request. 


DIDN'T WANT TO SPEND 


According to a report given the Ichord 
subcommittee, Felt acknowledged that the 
M16 was an excellent weapon, but he didn’t 
want to allocate money from his military as- 
sistance command budget to purchase it. 

Felt was upheld by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and subsequently by Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara. 

Money was a factor again in 1963 when the 
Army decided to buy 85,000 Miss to equip 
Special Forces, airborne and assault units. 

It was decided that 85,000 rifles would fill 
the Army’s needs until SPIW was ready. 

COLT WOU\DN’T SELL RIGHTS 

“We didn’t want to spend money for some- 
thing we wouldn't need,” Maj. Gen. Roland 
B. Anderson said in an interview. The general 
was second in cyummand of the Army weap- 
ons command when the M16 contract was 
negotiated with Colt, which owned the pat- 
ents and manufacturing rights. 

When the Pentagon submitted an order to 
Colt for 104,000 rifies—85,000 for the Army, 
10,000 for the Air Force—it asked Colt how 
much the firm wanted for the manufactur- 
ing rights. 

Colt said the rights weren’t for sale at that 


time. 

Without the manufacturing rights, the 
Army was powerless to seek additional 
sources of supply, but it didn’t press the 
issue since it had no intention of ever ac- 
quiring more M16s. 


GOES TO WORK FOR COLT 


The head of the Army weapons command 
at that time was Maj. Gen. Nelson M. Lynde, 
Jr. He warned that the Army could be 
headed for trouble if it later decided to nego- 
tiate for the rights. 

On Feb. 29, 1964, Lynde retired from the 
Army and took a job as an executive con- 
sultant for Colt Industries. 

Lyne told the Ichord subcommittee he had 
avoided any dealings with the M16 since 
joining Colt. 

The subcommittee said it had evidence to 
the contrary. 

QUESTIONS WISDOM 


“Without passing judgment on the legality 
of General Lynde's activities since becoming 
associated with the company producing a 
rifle contracted for by his immediate com- 
mand while he was on active duty, the sub- 
committee does seriously question the wis- 
dom of such action in view of the suspicion 
aroused by this type of association,” the 
Ichord panel said. 

The subcommittee also criticized the Army 
for its failure to press Colt to negotiate sale 
of the manufacturing rights. 

“It was considered to be a one-time buy 
even though at least two Army studies indi- 
cated a possible requirement of well over 
500,000 AR15 (M16) rifies over the next five 
years,” the subcommittee said. 

TWO YEARS TO NEGOTIATING 

Those studies proved prophetic. Just two 
years later the Army found it needed many 
more M16s. 

It took two years of negotiations before 
agreement was reached on June 30, 1967, 
for sale of the rights to the Army. 

And it took $4.5 million in cash plus a 
royalty to be paid to Colt on each rifle bought 
from another firm. 

It was not until last Friday, that award of 
contracts to two additional manufacturers 
was announced. 

INVOLVEMENT OF M-14 


Reluctance to get involved in a new rifle 
combined with SPIW (Special In- 
dividual Weapon) to keep the M16 program 
pinned down early in its development. 

This part of the story begins with the M14 
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rifle. For 12 years g in 1945, a battle 
raged in the Pentagon over whether the M14, 
capable of fully automatic fire, should re- 
place the M1 and carbine. 

In 1957, it was decided to go ahead with 
the M14, and in the early 1950s, with four 
production lines going, the weapons began 
to be produced in quantity. 


M-14 SAID BEST OF ALL 


But those who had opposed the M14 came 
up with another study in September 1962. 

This one, conducted by the office of the 
secretary of defense found the M14 markedly 
inferior to the M16, in fact, it said, “The M14 
also appears somewhat inferior to the M1 
rifle of World War II.” 

That study came to the attention of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy who ordered Mc- 
Namara to test the M14 against the M16 
and the Soviet AK47. The Army ran the test 
and reported that the M14 was the best all- 
around weapon. 

SPENT $500 MILLION 


Nevertheless, late in 1963, all further pro- 
curement of the M14 rifle, on which about 
$500 million had been spent, was halted. 

It was at this point that the Army ordered 
the 85,000 Miss, leaving itself with an in- 
terim mix of Mi4s and Mis to arm active and 
reserve units. 

The Senate preparedness subcommittee 
entered then and asked Secretary of the Army 
Cyrus R. Vance if he thought this was a 
sound way to operate. 

“Termination of production of the M14 
prior to availability of the SPIW involves 
certain risks, which after consideration by 
the Army, are deemed acceptable,” he re- 
plied. 

FIVE OR TEN YEARS LATE 


In response to further inquiries, the Army 
said it expected SPIW to be ready for initial 
procurement in fiscal year 1966 with mass 
production expected to start in 1969. But 
SPIW soon was back on the drawing board. 
The target dates now are set for sometime 
in the 1970s. 

As a result of this losing gamble, the Sen- 
ate preparedness subcommittee noted a year 
ago, “If the reserve components should be 
called to active duty during the next two 
years or so they would go to war equipped 
primarily with the substitute M16 rifle.“ 

The M16 suffered another setback when in 
1967, soon after the rifle reached combat 

in Vietnam, there was a rash of com- 
plaints that it jammed too easily. 


WRONG POWDER 


Part of the trouble appeared to be that the 
type powder used in the ammunition had 
been changed causing the rifle to fire at a 
rate faster than that for which it was 
designed, 

There also were shortages of cleaning ma- 
terials, and Rep. Ichord said misleading 
maintenance information was given to 
troops. The manual said the rifle didn’t need 
as much cleaning as other rifles when in fact 
it needed more, the congressman said. 


SITUATION IMPROVES 


The M14 remains the weapon with which 
Army troops take basic training. But those 
going to Vietnam now receive far more €x- 
tensive training with the M16, the Army said. 

Since training has been revamped, the 
manuals rewritten and mechanical modifica- 
tions made, malfunctions have dropped off 
sharply. 

Many questions about the M16 remain 
unanswered. 

The Senate preparedness subcommittee, 
pointed out that from 1963 through 1967 the 
Army’s rifle needs, as set by the secretary of 
defense went steadily downward. 

Yet from mid-1965 onward the size of the 
Army has been steadily rising along with 
U.S. involvement in a shooting war in Viet- 
nam. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Health Science and Society 


HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on 
February 8, 1968, I introduced Senate 
Joint Resolution 145, calling for the 
creation of a Commission on Health 
Science and Society. Hearings have been 
held for 8 days on the resolution by the 
Subcommittee on Government Research, 
and the response of the witnesses has 
been overwhelmingly favorable. 

At the time I introduced the resolution, 
I stressed that present and prospective 
research advances in health science 
raised serious ethical, legal, and public 
policy questions. I spoke at length of the 
issues involved in heart transplantation. 

In a fascinating article in the New 
York Times Magazine, Edwin Diamond 
discusses these issues with considerable 
depth and insight. Mentioning the hear- 
ings on Senate Joint Resolution 145, Mr. 
Diamond makes the point I have made 
before: This Nation must deal with these 
social questions now. What scientists 
cannot or will not decide, others will 
have to do. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Extensions of Re- 
marks the article by Mr. Diamond, “Are 
We Ready To Leave Our Bodies to the 
Next Generation?” 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Are We Reavy To Leave Our BODIES TO THE 
NEXT GENERATION? 


(By Edwin Diamond) 


Scarcely three months old, the Heart 
Transplant Era is now experiencing a “rejec- 
tion episode” of its own. The initial glowing 
reports about the operations in Capetown, 
Brooklyn and Palo Alto have been followed 
by a siege of doubt and criticism. Heart 
transplant surgery, dourly observes Malcolm 
Muggeridge, “is the sort of thing the Nazis 
went in for.” Dr, George E. Burch, the new 
president of the American College of Cardi- 
ology, likens the operation to “sending a 
man to the moon without any hope of bring- 
ing him back, just to beat the Russians.” 
But Soviet officials themselves hold there are 
sO many problems connected with heart 
transplants that they have forbidden Russian 
doctors to perform them. And at least two 
planned transplant operations—one in Stam- 
ford, Conn., and the other in Mexico City— 
have been halted by family and legal objec- 
tions in recent weeks. 

Since only one of the six heart transplant 
patients is still alive at this writing, the 
adverse reactions to such operations are in 
a sense understandable. And these feelings 
have been aggravated by the realization that 
the first transplants occurred in a cluster, 
as if they were motivated by considerations 
of surgical competition and personal prestige 
as much as by a concern for the lives of 
donor or recipient. 

Yet survival statistics alone do not account 
for the current heart-transplant uneasiness. 
The survival record of the first liver-trans- 
plant patients five years ago was little better, 
but no one at that time became overly exer- 
cised about hasty or improper or Nazilike 
surgical procedures. 

In point of fact, the human psyche is the 
source of the problem. Textbooks err when 
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they describe the heart as nothing more than 
an efficient pump to push blood through the 
body; the heart is actually a very emotional 
organ. When the transplant surgeons reached 
the heart, they were touching the untouch- 
able, the very seat of life. 

The heart transplants raised a host of 
moral, legal and theological questions. Who 
decides when a prospective heart donor is 
dead, and who has the right to his body? 
Who is to be chosen to receive a new heart, 
and who is to do the choosing? These are 
some of the uncertainties. Moreover, there is 
the queasy old question that the transplants 
have forced all of us to face: Do we really 
want our bodies chopped up after we die? 
When Dr. Christiaan Barnard removed the 
heart of 25-year-old Denise Darvall and gave 
it to Louls Washkansky, he brought us into 
a confrontation with our mortal—or immor- 
tal—selves. 

Man's ambivalence toward the use of his 
body for scientific and medical purposes is 
revealed in the centurles-long struggle to 
establish dissection of the dead as an ac- 
cepted medical practice. Though nothing in 
either Old or New Testament explicitly inter- 
dicts autopsy, the church has been the tra- 
ditional rallying point for the antidissection- 
ists. The early popes took that position on 
the grounds that necropsy was a desecration 
of God’s image, but perhaps they were only 
exercising psychological astuteness. Certainly 
dissection must have seemed to many people 
a cutting off of any chance for physical res- 
urrection—a hope that served to sustain 
men, particularly when their mortal lives 
were nasty, brutal and short. 

The second-century anatomist Galen was 
forced to base his conclusions about man’s 
anatomy on animal dissections and ancient 
myth, with predictably sorry results. His 
charts showed, for example, a horned uterus, 
and an empty space for Adam's missing rib. 
Not until the Renaissance were such experi- 
menters as Andreas Vesalius able to cut 
through centuries of accumulated nonsense 
and actually examine the human anatomy. 

Despite the direct benefits to medicine of 
such research, the art of dissection made 
slow headway. When the first “enlightened” 
anatomy laws were adopted in the early 19th 
century, only the bodies of criminals and 
the poor could be used. Grave-robbing be- 
came a full-time profession in England and 
the United States. Enterprising thugs like 
Scotlands’ William Burke found it quicker to 
snatch live bodies. Burke smothered his vic- 
tims so that there were no marks on the 
body—and therefore no questions asked— 
when he sold his specimens to the medical 
schools of Edinburgh. The word “burking” 
has come to mean either murder by suffo- 
cation or the act of hushing things up. 

The outrages of the grave robbers and the 
casual practices of the dissection room (viz., 
the grisly charnel-house scene in Hogarth’s 
prints, “Four Stages of Cruelty”) contin- 
ually stirred public animosity. In April, 1788, 
a New York City mob stormed the labora- 
tories of the Hospital Society near Duane and 
Reed Streets and burned the anatomy collec- 
tion. It took the militia to restore order, and 
at least five rioters were killed. 

Today, no one is moved to riot in the 
streets at the thought of a dissection, but 
the uneasiness lingers on. In the mid-1960's, 
an average of 1.8 million Americans die each 
year; only about a sixth of them are au- 
topsied, Yet medical authorities are unani- 
mous in their insistence on the importance 
of autopsies. They are often the only way 
to determine the real cause of death, says 
Dr. John Prutting of New York’s Bellevue 
Hospital Center—the only way to correct 
or confirm the diagnosis made by the attend- 
ing physician. Generally, the better the hos- 
pital, the more autopsies performed: teach- 
ing institutions like Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston autopsy about 70 per cent 
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of all bodies. And the role of autopsies in 
advancing medical knowledge is widely ac- 
cepted. Without them heart experts might 
still regard atherosclerosis as a disease of old 
age; it was the post-mortems of G. I. s killed 
in Korea that disclosed signs of arterial clog- 
ging among teen-agers and young men. Heart 
specialist Dr. Paul Dudley White, a colleague 
reports, “gets autopsies on all his patients 
even if their deaths seem straightforward— 
that’s how the great men learn about dis- 
ease.” 

Why, then, is the percentage of autopsies 
performed so low? Sometimes the individual 
doctor is at fault; unconsciously he may want 
to bury his mistakes and avoid any third- 
party inspection. Prutting speaks of “waste- 
basket diagnosis”—the tendency of some doc- 
tors to put casual labels on unexplained 
sudden deaths and forget the whole thing. 
He cites a study at Columbia College of 
Physicians and Surgeons suggesting that 25 
per cent of the deaths attributed to “heart 
attacks” in New York City are really due 
to some other factor, such as shock result- 
ing from bacterial infection. Prutting also 
suspects that lung cancer is another fre- 
quently overworked label on death cer- 
tificates. The fact that an autopsy costs a 
hospital about $250 and requires two or three 
hours of time of the pathologist and his 
assistant has also tended to hold down the 
number of dissections in some hospitals in- 
tent on cutting corners. 

The principal factor in the low autopsy 
rate, however, is the public attitude. The 
immediate family of the dead person must 
give permission, and this is not easy to 
obtain for a host of emotional reasons. Par- 
ticularly when a person dies after a long 
illness, his survivors may feel that “he’s suf- 
fered enough already.” Understandably, doc- 
tors may be reluctant to intrude upon a 
family’s grief. And sometimes, says Dr. Al- 
fred Angrist, chief of pathology at Albert 
Einstein Medical School in New York, a hus- 
band “in a late burst of remorse will try to 
make up for a lifetime of ill treatment by 
refusing to let them touch his wife’s body.” 
The survivors’ doubts about the “propriety” 
of autopsies are often played on by the fu- 
neral industry; as Jessica Mitford pointed out 
in “The American Way of Death,” under- 
takers say they find it harder to sell the 
family an expensive open-casket funeral if 
the decedent has been autopsied. 

Still, many medical men believe that the 
public is not so much opposed to autopsies as 
uninformed about their importance. Dr. 
Angrist says that consent for autopsy is al- 
most always obtained “when the matter is 
put in proper perspective for the family.” 

In such nations as Sweden and the Soviet 
Union, the approach to autopsies has been 
less volun than authoritarian. In 
Sweden, a “clinical order” is sufficient to 
start an autopsy; family consent is not 
necessary. Thus, 8 out of every 10 Swedes 
who die in a hospital are routinely autopsied. 
The Soviet system is one of “implied con- 
sent“ —a patient entering a hospital will be 
autopsied if he dies unless he has expressed 
an objection. And in Britain there has been 
a gradual shift toward a more enlightened 
attitude toward autopsies, evidenced by a 
national “gift-of-tissues” law that allows a 
person to will his organs to science. 

American public attitudes toward the body 
and its spare parts are changing, but slowly. 
Thirty-one states have laws that enable a citi- 
zen in his lifetime to will his body or specific 
organs to science, but if he does not so 
specify, the body belongs to his family. This 
falls considerably short of the doctrine of 
implied consent. Change seems to come only 
when some determined health group publi- 
cizes its advantages and orchestrates con- 
sent. 

As recently as World War II, people were 
shocked at the thought of blood transfusions 
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(in particular, those that commingled 
“Negro” and “white” or “Jewish” and 
“gentile” blood). Today, as a result of blood 
drives and publicity campaigns that stressed 
the lives saved by transfusions, no one gives 
the subject a first thought. 

In 1944, when the nation’s first eye bank 
was established in New York City to help 
Overcome blindness by transplanting the 
cornea (the transparent “window” that cov- 
ers the front of the eye), doctors had to wait 
weeks for a gift of eyes. The bank’s founder, 
Dr. R. Townley Paton, a leading ophthalmolo- 
gist who still serves as its medical director, 
sometimes went to Sing Sing when an execu- 
tion was scheduled, Last year, the Eye Bank 
for Sight Restoration, Inc., received over 
1,170 pairs of eyes. Though this was a dra- 
matic improvement, it was still not enough 
to meet the city's needs—337 corneal gifts 
had to be obtained from some of the other 
80-odd banks in the nation. 

Our laws today are in a state of high con- 
fusion, In New York State, for example, the 
cadaver belongs to the family, but the word- 
ing of the law does not make clear precisely 
who in the family has the final word. Last 
year State Senator Norman Lent, together 
with the state medical society, offered legis- 
lation to clarify the law to give the spouse 
full control. The bill, Lent reports, was prac- 
tically laughed out of Albany because the 
legislators disliked the idea of their spouses 
having the power “to give them away for re- 
search.” 

Some order may soon be made out of the 
jumble of “donation” laws in the various 
states. For the past two and a half years, 
Prof. E. Blythe Stason of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity has headed a committee representing the 
governors of the 50 states and charged with 
framing a “model law” for organ donations. 
Stason expects to have the model law ready 
by August for consideration by state officials 
and later by the American Bar Association. If 
approved, it will be submitted to the various 
state legislatures. As outlined by Stason, the 
proposal takes into account the emotional 
as well as the legal and medical problems 
created by transplant procedures. 

The model law provides for ante-mortem 
gifts by a person legally able to make a will. 
His survivors would have the post-mortem 
right to donate his body if he has made no 
such provision. The law would also permit 
revocation of gifts. This, claims the 77-year- 
old Stason, is a bit of reverse psychology; 
he thinks more people will be encouraged to 
give if they know that they can revoke their 
decision at any time. Under the model law, 
organ gifts could only be made to recognized 
hospitals and physicians. This, Stason ex- 
plains, is to avoid any “organ black mar- 
ket”—a situation under which shady middle- 
men could corner a supply of corneas or 
even hearts and force legitimate hospitals to 
bid against each other for the spare parts 
needed in surgery. And the gift of tissue 
would be subordinate to the power of the 
district attorney. (“In case a woman poisons 
her husband and then generously—and 
quickly—donates his body for transplant 
surgery.”) 

Stason's model law provides for a simple 
laminated donor card which, like an air 
travel card, is good anywhere in the nation, 
The reason: The United States is a highly 
mobile society, and until better storage and 
preservation techniques are developed, or- 
gans must be collected expeditiously for 
transplant. A pair of eyes must be removed 
in two or three hours and used in two 
or three days; a human heart, excised 
by the techniques used in South Africa and 
at Stanford, can be kept viable for about 
30 minutes at most. “The card,” says Stason, 
“insures collection even when the prospec- 
tive donor dies away from home.” 

Prototype donor cards already exist. The 
New York Eye Bank uses an attractive two- 
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color eye donor card printed on a form to 
meet the requirements of the state statute 
on organ donations passed in 1964: the 
donor has to be over 18 and his signed pledge 
to will his eyes must be witnessed by two peo- 
ple also of legal age. The donor carries one 
card ("I am an eye donor, notify the eye 
bank”) in his wallet for identification, an- 
other card is filed in the bank registry and a 
third goes to the family as a reminder. The 
donor cards have an emotional, as well as a 
legal, purpose. “It means a great deal to 
someone who has faced up to his mortality 
to be on record somewhere,” says Mrs. Cor- 
nelius P. Rhoads, the bank's executive direc- 
tor. Otherwise, as with buying airplane insur- 
ance or making an appointment with the 
doctor for a cholesterol-level check, the 
potential donor—however sincere he may 
be—may just never get around to putting 
himself on record.” 

A single “uni-body card” is the goal of 
many scientists. It would make the donor’s 
whole body available, a kind of unrestricted 
gift, enabling the various spare-parts groups 
to draw upon those organs of particular in- 
terest. The need for such a card is underlined 
by the proliferation of the “organ-specific” 
groups. The National Pituitary Agency, for 
example, came into being in 1962 to combat 
hypopituitary dwarfism, a condition affecting 
perhaps as many as 50,000 American chil- 
dren. Fortunately, their dwarfism is reversi- 
ble; normal size can be achieved through 
shots of human growth hormone obtained 
from the pea-sized pituitary gland at the 
base of the brain. Some 72,000 glands were 
collected last year by the N.P.A. The every- 
thing” card would have the same kind of 
appeal for such groups that the commercial 
credit cards have for sponsoring business 
organizations. 

An educational campaign is now getting 
underway in the Boston area to attract 
donors who will sign away their entire body 
for transplant surgery, for research or for 
anatomical dissection. Sponsored by the 
Harvard Medical School and the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, it will concen- 
trate on younger donors—between the ages 
of 21 and 45—since this age group tends to be 
most receptive to the idea, and in any case 
is less likely to have cancer or advanced 
heart disease. Under the plan, a donor’s 
organs could be harvested to meet the needs 
of the moment in an area—a heart for trans- 
plant at Harvard, say, or a cornea for a fire 
victim in Newton. 

Thus, time appears to be on the side of 
those working for increased public accept- 
ance of autopsies and spare-part gifts. Even 
the funeral directors are not as hostile to the 
transplant surgeon as they used to be to 
the pathologist. A few weeks ago I asked 
Howard C. Rather, executive secretary of the 
National Funeral Director’s Association in 
Milwaukee, Wis., for his groups attitude 
toward the new transplant operations. “With 
most transplants,” he explained, “if not all, 
it is possible to have a funeral with the body 
present after the transplant has been made 
and medical science has been served. The 
values of the funeral should be made avail- 
able to family and friends as was the case 
with the New Jersey woman who gave her 
heart for a transplant last January [to Louis 
Block] in Brooklyn.” 

As the emotional arguments about the 
inviolability of the body” lose their appeal, 
the debate over transplants is shifting to 
more technical grounds, related to the cur- 
rent state of the transplant art.“ 

There has been enormous concern, for ex- 
ample, about the recipient's immune rejec- 
tion, the body’s mechanism for repelling for- 
eign tissues by producing antigens in the 
blood. (Corneas and heart valves are rela- 
tively easy to transplant because they are 
“bloodless” spare parts.) Tissue-typing tech- 
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niques, much like blood typing, narrow the 
chance of initial reaction; the use of im- 
muno-suppressive drugs holds it in check. 
Thanks to such drugs, some kidney recipi- 
ents have lived over five years now with 
transplant from totally unrelated individ- 
uals, Few specialists doubt that the im- 
munity reaction can eventually be controlled 
or bypassed. 

In the case of Philip Blaiberg, the world’s 
only surviving heart-transplant recipient, 
fears about the immune response have now 
been replaced by concern for his life out of 
the hospital. A fence has been put up around 
the Blaiberg house to discourage prying vis- 
itors, and a public relations officer has been 
hired to handle the mass media. Like an 
astronaut returning from orbit, the man 
with a new heart faces his own special re- 
entry stresses. 

Much of what we know about transplants 
and their effects has been learned through 
the hundreds of kidney-transplant opera- 
tions. Medically, the most successful kidney 
transplants are between identical twins— 
they develop from the same fertilized egg 
and have compatible tissues. Sharing be- 
tween close relatives is also favored, for sim- 
ilar reasons, Emotionally, however, the pros- 
pect of the gift of a kidney from a relative 
may raise problems. “One can envisage a 
case,” says a psychiatrist with experience in 
these matters, “where the donor may be will- 
ing but the recipient is not.” A child may 
not want his parent's kidney if their rela- 
tionship has been stormy. 

For the donor, surgical removal of a kidney 
constitutes major and potentially hazardous 
surgery; and there is always the chance that 
his remaining kidney might fail. Dr. Albert 
Reuben of New York Hospital has been in- 
volved in some 40 kidney transplants, most 
of them involving relatives. He recalls the 
case of a brother who was willing to give 
up a kidney to his sibling—until the donor’s 
wife opposed it, citing his responsibilities to 
his immediate family. Another surgeon re- 
ports that parents, especially mothers, seem 
to make better kidney donors than siblings. 
“It is a fulfillment of the all-giving maternal 
role,” he says. But even here, deep-seated 
psychological factors may play a role: pedia- 
triclans have come to recognize that the 
mother who loudly insists on nursing her 
infant may privately resent it, and trans- 
plant surgeons have come to look for the 
subconscious motives of donors. 

Thus, some organ transplant teams include 
psychiatrists who interview prospective 
donor and recipient. How do you evaluate all 
the emotional factors in an organ trans- 
plant? Dr. Samuel Bash, the psychiatric con- 
sultant to the organ transplant unit at New 
York's Mount Sinai Hospital, was asked that 
question. “With difficulty,” Bash answered. 

Another area of concern is organ supply 
and demand. There have been some 700 kid- 
ney transplants to date, a figure limited by 
the fact that there simply are not enough 
organs donated. In a typical week recently 
at Boston’s Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, a 
dozen potential kidney recipients were wait- 
ing to be matched up with suitable donors. 
Dr. William Likoff, a Philadelphia transplant 
pioneer and outgoing president of the Amer- 
ican College of Cardiology, estimates that 
perhaps 50,000 heart attack victims a year, 
in the United States alone, could benefit 
from new hearts. 

One alternative to a transplant waiting 
list would be the use of artificial hearts, such 
as the plastic pumps being developed by Dr. 
Adrian Kantrowitz at Brooklyn’s Maimonides 
Hospital, by Dr. Michael De Bakey at the 
Baylor University Medical Center in Houston 
and by Dr. William Kolff at the University 
of Utah. These plastic hearts would come 
prefabricated in various sizes (like hats) and 
would be permanently implanted in the 
chest. Electric batteries would pace them 
and would be surgically replaced every two 
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or three years. So far only partial pumps 
have been built; two have successfully sus- 
tained De Bakey patients. But complete suc- 
cess requires some means of preventing clot- 
ting in the bloodstream. And electric pace- 
makers will have to be designed to be more 
flexible than any now in existence, capable 
of speeding up when the wearer is exercising, 
slowing down during sleep. 

There are also efforts being made to pre- 
serve and store human tissues in order to 
even out supply and demand. Dr. F. O. Belzer 
of the University of California Medical Cen- 
ter is developing a device to keep kidneys 
viable for two or three days; otherwise they 
stay useful only a few hours. Dr. E. B. Dieth- 
rich of Baylor recently reported development 
of a portable chamber in which animal 
hearts and lungs have been preserved for 
up to 17 hours. And Dr. Richard Lillehei of 
the University of Minnesota is working on 
new methods of freezing organs for indefinite 
storage. One reason why freezing of whole 
organs isn’t feasible now is that water in- 
side the cells expands during the process, 
rupturing cell membranes. Lillehei, and oth- 
ers, are looking for ways to prevent rupture 
by the addition of antifreeze compounds 
such as glycerol, Another storage method, 
now being tested at the Navy's tissue bank 
in Bethesda, Md., is the attachment of an 
organ to an “intermediate host“ —such as a 
baboon—to keep it alive until the recipient 
has been prepared to receive it. 

Animals may serve more direct roles as 
donors. Dr. Charles Hufnagel of the George- 
town University Medical School plans to ex- 
pose the human-sized hearts of unborn 
calves to radiation (to eliminate the im- 
mune reaction) for ultimate transplanting 
to humans. And in 1964 Dr. James Hardy of 
the University of Mississippi School of Medi- 
cine attempted the first animal-to-human 
transplant. The heart of a chimpanzee sup- 
ported the patient for 90 minutes until the 
patient, a high-risk heart victim to begin 
with, died. (Those who are queasy about ani- 
mal spare parts might remember that polio 
vaccine is grown in monkey tissue.) 

Notwithstanding the technological ad- 
vances that have been made, transplant sur- 
gery remains an expensive business. Recently 
two Government commissions looked into 
the cost of kidney transplants and found 
that even when the procedure becomes rou- 
tine it will cost between $10,000 and $20,000, 
from initial match-up through post-opera- 
tive care. At these prices, only the rich, the 
influential or the Government-supported 
would be able to afford transplants. At pres- 
ent, however, many hospitals consider or- 
gan transplants part of their research pro- 
gram and underwrite much of the cost. 

Priorities, doctors insist. are democratically 
determined by need. In the early days of 
open heart surgery, Dr. Barnard said re- 
cently, “Mayo Clinic surgeons had to decide 
whom to operate on, whether a pauper or a 
Senator's daughter, from a waiting list of 
700, They did it by deciding who was the 
sickest.” 

The most onerous moral aspect of the 
transplant era applies not to the recipient 
so much as to the donor. We are on the 
threshold of a time when—shades of Burke! 
the human body is becoming more and more 
valuable in death. And this is particularly 
true of the bodies of young, healthy men and 
women, victims of an accident or of some 
grave but “localized” disease. Can anyone 
ever again be sure that doctors will do all 
that can be done to save him—rather than 
regard him as a potential spare-parts super- 
market for the propping up of someone else? 

The proposed model organ donation law 
doesn’t burke the issue. It provides that the 
time of the donor's death be determined by 
his physiclan— and not by any member of the 
transplant team. “We have to protect the 
rights of the patient who is dying and has 
been spotted as a potential donor,” says J. 
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Russell Elkington, editor of the Journal of 
Internal Medicine. The patient, in short, 
must be regarded as a patient rather than as 
a donor for as long as possible. 

It is now crystal clear that the concept of 
death needs redefining. The standard medical 
textbooks define death as the complete and 
permanent cessation of respiration and cir- 
culation. But in point of fact, the line be- 
tween life and death has been blurred by 
the new cardiac resuscitation techniques. It 
is now possible to shock the stilled heart 
muscle into beating life again electronically 
or chemically; mechanical respirators can 
“breathe” for the patient. The patient at 
death's door can remain there as long as his 
doctor chooses—and even if he enters, he 
can be brought back. 

The noted Soviet physicist Lev Davidovich 
Landau, who died recently, crossed and re- 
crossed the line four times in March, 1962, 
after he was gravely injured in an auto acci- 
dent; his skull was fractured, his lungs and 
brain were hemorrhaging, his pelvis and hip 
were shattered and his limbs were paralyzed. 
Pour days after the accident his heart 
stopped beating and arterial blood pressure 
dropped to zero; clinically he was dead. But 
the Russian doctors wouldn’t give up on this 
famous man; they revived his heartbeat with 
injections of adrenaline and strophanthin 
and blood injections. 

Three times more during the next week the 
54-year-old Landau’s heart stopped. Each 
time the doctors brought him back from 
“death.” He lay in a coma for 60 days—and 
then regained consciousness. Later he began 
to recover most of his memory, and still later 
the power of speech. By December, 1962, he 
had recovered enough to receive the Swedish 
Ambassador, who came to award him the 
Nobel Prize in physics. 

In the summer of 1967 a 22-year-old U.S. 
infantryman, Specialist 4th Class Jacky C. 
Bayne of Fort Mill, S.C., also “died” clinically 
from wounds suffered on patrol near Chulai, 
South Vietnam. For 45 minutes Army doctors 
had worked over Bayne, applying external 
cardiac massage and artificial respiration 
until his electrocardiograph (E.K.G.) read- 
ing showed no heart activity. The body was 
routinely turned over to Graves Registration; 
a few hours later the first incision of the 
embalmer's knife in Bayne's abdomen (to 
prepare for the injection of embalming fluid) 
disclosed a flicker of pulse. The “dead” man 
was rushed back to the hospital, where re- 
newed resuscitation efforts and blood trans- 
fusions revived him. He is now back in the 
United States, receiving rehabilitation treat- 
ment. 

If death cannot be defined as heart stop- 
page then, what is it? The Cleveland Clinic’s 
Carl Wasmuth, who is both a lawyer and an 
anesthesiologist (and president of the Ameri- 
can College of Legal Medicine), says death 
comes “after the physician has done every- 
thing to save the patient and reaches the 
point where he feels that the patient can’t 
live.” At this point, says Wasmuth the doc- 
tor “pulls the plug“ turns off the respirator 
or cardiac pacemaker. “Out of mercy you 
must stop it—but it’s not an easy thing to 
do,” 

Something like this happened last Septem- 
ber in Capetown when the first heart trans- 
plant donor, Denise Ann Darvall, died. Ac- 
cording to the doctors at Grotte Schuur Hos- 
pital, Miss Darvall had been hit by a car, and 
the centers at the base of the brain that con- 
trol respiration and blood pressure had been 
damaged irreparably. Her heart, undamaged 
and driven by its own pacemaker nerve cells, 
continued to beat unsteadily. She was put on 
a respirator, a combination tube and pump 
which “breathes” for the patient, while Louis 
Washkansky was prepared for surgery. When 
Miss Darvall’s heart stopped, no effort was 
made to revive it, and the respirator was 
turned off. Even if the heart had been re- 
started, a member of the Barnard team ex- 
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plained shortly afterward, “it would have 
stopped the moment we took away the 
respirator.” 

The heart transplant doctor needs a heart 
barely stopped. The citizen—potential donor 
as well as recipient—needs to be assured that 
all has been done to save him and return 
him to a productive life. Perhaps, suggests 
Philadelphia’s Dr. William Likoff, “death can 
be defined as coming when brain function 
has ceased antecedent to the death of cardiac 
function.” This would resolve some problems 
but not all. Unlike the heart, brain cells can- 
not be artificially resuscitated; when these 
cells are deprived of oxygen for more than 
four minutes, they die. The patient may sur- 
vive, but in the harsh language of the medi- 
cal amphitheater, as a vegetable. No one can 
be sure what sentient functions Specialist 
Bayne will recover. 

Much remains unknown about the inter- 
pretation of brain damage by means of the 
electroencephalogram (E.E,G.). An overdose 
of barbiturates can give a flat E.E.G. for 
four hours; and the brain-injured often 
show—as physicist Landau did—remarkable 
recuperative powers. A report of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine in London reveals that 
among a group of 102 head-injury victims 
who were still unconscious more than one 
month after their injury, no fewer than 63 
survived and 48 of them eventually went 
back to their old jobs or to less demanding 
but still productive work. 

Dr. Paul Russell, chief of general surgical 
services at Massachusetts General Hospital, 
believes that both “heart death” and “brain 
death” must be observed before any organ is 
removed for transplantation. Still no matter 
how many objective E.E.G. or E. K. G. tracings 
are studied, the life or death decision will 
be partly intuitive. Should this decision be 
considered wholly a professional matter for 
doctors? Or is outside regulation needed? 
The Government, says an Official of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, “would like to stay out of this area of 
defining death—unless it becomes a matter 
of such major national proportions that vul- 
tures are standing around in emergency 
rooms, and auto accident victims are not 
being treated properly.” 

In March the Senate Subcommittee on 
Government Research, headed by Oklahoma 
Senator Fred R. Harris, considered a reso- 
lution calling for a Presidential Commission 
on Health, Science and Society to weigh such 
matters. Dr. Joshua Lederberg, a Nobel Prize 
winner for his work with D.N.A., told the 
Harris subcommittee that the issues “if any- 
thing, are too important to be left to a na- 
tional commission. I oppose a commission 
being charged with making substantive pre- 
scriptions—after one year’s study—about the 
biological policy of the human species.” 

Someone, though, will have to make the 
decision, And someone will have to make a 
related decision that affects the entire fu- 
ture of transplant surgery: Should the tal- 
ents and time and money necessary to carry 
forward the transplant programs be invested 
there, often in behalf of the chronically ill 
middleaged? Or does a clear-headed look at 
national priorities require that these efforts 
be directed toward fighting the diseases of 
childhood? 

Some Federal officials do indeed hold that 
transplants are a misplaced panacea and 
that the money might better go for other re- 
search. “The best solution,” says H.E.W.’s 
Dr. Philip R. Lee, “is early detection and 
prevention of heart disease. We cannot accept 
the attitude that everyone be left to smoke 
and then be given a heart transplant at 65.” 

The heart-transplant era forces us to ex- 
amine some personal priorities as well, The 
journal France-Soir in Paris hailed heart- 
transplant surgery because it would enable 
us “to live to be 100.” Not everyone is so 
enthusiastic about that prospect. Sir George 
Pickering, Regius Professor of Medicine at 
Oxford, observed after the first cluster of 
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heart transplants that death can be as “use- 
ful as life.” “The function of death,” he 
declared, “is to enable society to change. It 
is the privilege of death to offer a brighter 
future for the next generation.” Among all 
the issues raised by the transplant opera- 
tions, this may indeed be the most vital. 


King’s Legacy for Whom? 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, M. L. King 
is only dead physically—there are many 
who seek to exploit his following by con- 
verting their hatred and energy to their 
goals of enslavement of free people. 

Nowhere is continued exploitation of 
M. L. King clearer than from the printed 
voice of the Communist Party—the 
Worker. 

The April 28 and May 5 report of the 
Osth Information Service, Box 448, 
Berryville, Va. 22611, follow for the read- 
ing of our colleagues: 

COMMUNISTS DEMAND FULFILLMENT OF 

Kine’s LEGACY 

Last March Scripps-Howard news corre- 
spondent Jim G. Lucas testified before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
about the war in Vietnam. What he had to 
say about the effect on the Saigon govern- 
ment and on the people there generally might 
well apply to us today in the aftermath of 
riots inspired partially by the assassination of 
Martin Luther King. Mr. Lucas said the Tet 
Attack on Saigon has made the people there 
realize how close to home the war against 
them really is. Now they see they, personal- 
ly, must make an all-out effort to repel Com- 
munist aggression. 

Lucas said the people in North Vietnam 
have “prepared for war single mindedly for 
the past 15 years. Our people (meaning the 
South Vietnamese) have not. They have 
been playing politics and making love and 
making money and all of those things that 
free people do. The Communists up north 
have known what their goal is and that is 
to take over in South Vietnam.” 

It is to be hoped our people here finally 
realize the riots in April were a direct out- 
growth of Communist single-minded purpose 
over a period of much, much longer than 15 
years. Only the United States Congress can 
act to save the United States from the fate 
of the captive nations enslaved by Russian 
imperialism. Only Congress can alter destruc- 
tive decisions by the Supreme Court, and 
spineless inaction against Red subversion by 
the executive branch of government. Unless 
Congress acts to reestablish law and order 
in these United States, and will legislate to 
put internal communists of all tendencies 
out of business, there is no hope for survival 
left. Your efforts should be directed toward 
impressing those facts upon your representa- 
tives and senators who want your vote. 

How brazen—how impudent—will we per- 
mit the enemy within to become? The front 
page of the Communist Worker for April 14, 
1968 openly reports the following: “Henry 
Winston, National Chairman of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., led a six-man party 
delegation to the funeral of Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. Tuesday in Atlanta. The 
other representatives were Claude Lightfoot, 
Mickey Lima of San Francisco, Charlene 
Mitchell of Los Angeles, Arnold Johnson and 
Gi! Green.” Why would they be interested 
in attending that funeral? 

Why, according to the Communist Worker 
of April 9, 1968, did Poland’s Peace Com- 
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mittee send condolences to Coretta King 
after the assassination? Why did the Soviet 
Union send messages from its trade unions, 
its youth, student and peace organizations? 
Why did the general secretary of the French 
Communist Party, Waldeck Rochet, do like- 
wise? 

Why were memorial meetings for King 
held in Moscow at factories, halls, and thea- 
tres? Why did the Worker of April 16, 1968 
publicize the fact that the auditorium of 
Moscow University was the site of tributes 
paid King by scholars, Lenin Prize winners, 
political leaders, union representatives and 
students? Why was another meeting held at 
Friendship House, sponsored by the Soviet- 
American Friendship Society and the Soviet 
Peace Committee, where intellectuals and 
artists paid tribute to King also publicized? 
Why was James Jackson, American Commu- 
nist Party leader, a speaker at both meetings? 

Why, according to the same report, was a 
telegram of indignation and condolences 
sent by the Soviet Peace Committee to the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
with signatures of leading Red intellectuals, 
arts and peace activists? The telegram said, 
“The hearts of the Soviet people are filled 
with pain and anger at the monstrous crime 
of American racists.” 

Why, in the face of all this, did the Presi- 
dent of the United States set a brand new 
precedent by ordering the American Flag to 
fly at half-mast on all federal buildings in 
memory of Martin Luther King? Senator 
Strom Thurmond has requested an answer 
to that question. Previously, flags have flown 
at half-mast only at the passing of certain 
Government officials. 

Your guess is as good as mine. But it 
serves no useful purpose to discuss it except 
to suggest questions which should be asked 
each member of Congress. It is perhaps in- 
structive to know that the Worker for April 
16, 1968, published a short article about 
Ralph D. Abernathy, new president of SCLC, 
The Worker tells its readers that Abernathy, 
in his first speech as president, said “that 
the nation’s problem was not black mean- 
ness but white ‘sickness.’ The sickness is a 
‘contagious disease’... a disease ‘created by 
a capitalistic society’ and ‘brought here by 
none other than the white man.’” 

It is this “capitalistic society” the Com- 
munist Party wishes to abolish, to over- 
throw, is it not? 

In its longtime effort to overthrow capi- 
talism, Communists have worked to bring 
labor toward assisting in that goal. Without 
labor, they constantly write, the goal can- 
not be achieved. With that in mind, it is 
informative to note The Worker's editorial 
for April 16, 1968. In part it said, “King 
hoped . . . to encourage labor to take up 
again, as it did in the thirties, a sweeping 
organizing movement, especially in the 
South.” And later, “The atmosphere in the 
country is more favorable to progress on that 
front (meaning labor) than it has ever been. 
Those who always guard the status quo are 
probably hoping that the current surge of 
interest in the freedom struggle will blow 
away. 

“This must not happen! Every labor orga- 
nization in the country, from the local to its 
topmost body, should place the issues on its 
agenda with a sense of utmost urgency... 

“What will be done to integrate union 
leadership fully? 

“When will serious organizing get under 
way in the South? 

“Such are the questions that must be 
acted upon if the pledges and tributes that 
followed King’s death are to be meaning- 
ful...” 

Communists as well as radical “new left” 
activists incessantly state that the United 
States is practicing genocide upon the North 
Vietnamese and American Negroes. Genocide 
is the term coined after World War II to de- 
note atrocities practiced against Jews by 
Nazis, At the same time, the term, “ghetto,” 
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as applied to slums in the United States, 
originally described only those areas in parts 
of Europe where Jews were forced to live. 
The term, ghetto, as applied here, was origi- 
nally put into practice by Red revolutionaries. 
Their purpose has been to equate our form 
of government under the United States Con- 
stitution with fascism which existed under 
Hitler. So both ghetto and genocide, as used 
here today, are emotional terms to draw 
young people into the radical movement 
against law and order. 

Here are some of the points made about 
Martin Luther King in the Communist 
Worker for April 9th: 

Editorially, The Worker praised him for 
moving from his course as “special pleader 
for the cause of Afro-Americans” to “opposi- 
tion to the war waged by U.S. imperialism 
against the colored people of Vietnam, and 
on to the poor and exploited masses of Ameri- 
ca.” The terminology here is typically Com- 
munist of course. 

Later, the editorial continued: “And the 
great pilgrimage of the poor he was to lead 
in Washington on April 22, dramatizing the 
class essence of the problems both of pov- 
erty and national liberation, remains an ac- 
tion of potentially great significance against 
the criminal foreign and domestic policies of 
the Johnson administration. 

“It is this direction and the strategical 
and tactical aspects of Martin Luther King’s 
philosophy and program we consider an in- 
separable part of his legacy to all Americans 
and other peoples who are striving to re- 
construct society in the interests of the ma- 
jority of mankind.” 

Finally. The Worker editorial states that 
the totality of King’s dream, both its uni- 
versal and ethical content and its recent 
strategical and tactical aspects, “is our dream, 
too.” “We,” wrote the Communists, “shall 
continue to dedicate our efforts to its ful- 
fillment.” 

In an article from the same Worker, Com- 
munists were told that “King tried to Build 
Coalition, Fought for Trade Union Rights.” 
He was quoted at some length from a speech 
he made in 1964 to strikers at the Scripto 
Pen plant. One portion quoted is descrip- 
tive: “Along with the struggle to desegragate, 
we must engage in the struggle for better 
jobs. The same system that exploits the Ne- 
gro exploits the poor white man. 

“Such an approach by King,” the writer 
explained to readers,, “enabled him to raise 
the level of trade union participation in the 
many struggles he led—in the right-to-vote 
drive and the legislation that came out of 
it: in the struggles in Birmingham, Selma 
and the numerous campaigns in Northern 
ghettos, as in Chicago and Cleveland.” 

Later in the same article, Communists 
make it clear to their followers the differ- 
ences in labor and King’s role in that area: 
“He (King) found by experience in the great 
Civil Rights March on Washington in 1963 
that there is a difference between a George 
Meany, who refused to endorse that march, 
and a Walter Reuther, who was one of the 
10 leaders sponsoring the march. Out of that 
experience developed a closer cooperation 
of the King forces with a section of the 
labor movement more advanced in problems 
of Negro liberation.” 

You probably can read between the lines 
what the Communists meant by the term, 
more advanced,” as used above. 

Still reading from the April 9, 1968 Worker, 
we find an article headed, “Dr. King’s 
Legacy—‘FULFILL IT! COMMUNISTS DE- 
MAND.” Here is a pertinent sentence: The 
great Poor Peoples’ March upon Washington 
must not falter. It must take place in greater 
numbers than even previously planned.” 

Ben Levine reviewed the Joey Bishop TV 
show in the same issue of The Worker. It 
seems Bishop had invited phone calls from 
those wanting to pay tribute “to the fallen 
leader.” Evidently Bishop failed to appreciate 
a call from one who mentioned the poor 
people’s march to Washington. But Levine 
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closed his column with this warning: “Joey 
and others like him will come to know that 
Dr. King's legacy is not so easily to be brushed 
away, and that non- violence does not mean 
non- action.“ 

Although quotations from the Communist 
press praising King could consume pages and 
pages, we will conclude this report with only 
two more items. The Worker of April 14, 1968 
closed its editorial with this paragraph which 
should serve as a warning to all of us: 

“Dr. Kings last march has ended in the 
earth of Georgia, soaked in the blood of 
countless Negro martyrs for freedom. But the 
nations marches will continue until the peo- 
ple overcome and win freedom and peace.” 

The term, “the people,” is used here with 
the Communist meaning. The people” refer 
to Communist revolutionaries. And the term, 
“freedom and peace” denotes that condition 
which exists when there is no longer any 
opposition to Communist takeover. 

Finally, The Worker of April 9, 1968, re- 
ported that William Patterson, secretary of 
the Negro Department of the Communist 
Party U.S.A. sent a telegram to Mrs. Martin 
Luther King: “Tonight we join with all pro- 
gressive mankind in expressing the deep pain 
and anguish at the monstrous assassination 
of your illustrious husband. 

“One of the great peace and freedom lead- 
ers of the nation has been done to death by 
the most vicious forces of our country. Our 
hearts go out to you in this fateful hour but 
his cause will prevail.” 

This summer when cities are torn asunder 
by riots, let no man say it is not part of a 
conspiracy. Let no politician try to whitewash 
the Communists who have been behind inter- 
nal revolution from the beginning. Let no 
member of the news media try to sell such a 
whitewash to the public. Americans must 
face facts now. Congress must become alert. 
Now is the time to forget about “making love 
and making money and all of these things 
that free people do.” Otherwise, the freedom 
we have known will be forever gone. 

WHITE GUERRILLA TACTICS—DIVERSIONARY 

Tactics 


Noted psychological warfare expert Edward 
Hunter is exactly correct in remarking in his 
current Tactics that leftwing activists stress 
which tactics they intend to employ in any 
given situation. Methods—tactics—are found 
in all movement publications, but especially 
in New Left Notes, official organ of Students 
for a Democratic Society. The April 8, 1968 
issue is a case in point. 

Here, an article tells SDS members that 
Mike Spiegel set out what he believes to be 
“root problems” in our society at a recent 
secret meeting held by a coalition of left- 
activists in Illinois. In typical Marxian lan- 
guage one reads the following examples: 

“1) racism and the preparation for geno- 
cide which is taking place; 2) the exploita- 
tive and manipulative nature of this im- 
perialist society; and 3) the existence of a 
ruling class which operates to achieve its 
own ends and to sustain imperialism and 
racism, and uses the methods of exploitation 
and manipulation to do so.” 

Spiegel tells radicals that “imperialism did 
not just sprout up out of nowhere, but was 
an inevitable product of that vigorous, ex- 
panding, free-enterprise capitalism of Amer- 
ica .. .” He concludes by insisting, “We must 
be ready to interpret the rebellions (like 
draft resistance and the “black struggle”) not 
as lawlessness in the streets, but as a result 
of a society which creates social conditions 
which are inhuman for a large and distinct 
part of the population, and which is unable 
to create change in the best interests of the 
people...” 

While Spiegel discusses the United States 
as SDS'’s prime enemy, New Left Notes edi- 
tors set out their tactics for changing our 
country. White activists are told what their 
response should be to “the spontaneous re- 
sponse from the black community” to the 
assassination of “Doctor King.” Say the edi- 
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tors: “Our response must be just as rapid; 
we must organize, In how many cities will we 
be ready to move during the summer? Actions 
should be taken now, and plans should be 
made to facilitate immediate responses to 
other crises in the months ahead.” 

Without further ado, suggestions are 
listed. With all this in black and white (if 
you will pardon the expression), one would 
think the proper agencies of government 
would have the authority to nip it in the 
bud. While the left organizes, loyal Ameri- 
cans have a right to rely upon their govern- 
ment for protection and for action against 
Marxist-Leninists in our midst. Here are some 
of the radicals’ plans: 

They intend to collect money for local bail 
funds for the present and future, They will 
collect medical supplies, and food if neces- 
sary, then set up methods to channel these 
into “ghettos” in cooperation with black stu- 
dent groups like SNCC, CORE, SCLC, etc. 
These are to be used during black uprisings 
this summer. 

White militants are also expected to hold 
meetings, have teach-ins on campus and 
hand out leaflets to explain black “rebellions 
as a response to the militarization of the 
cities and the inhuman conditions of a racist 
society. Talk about the potential for genocide 
and the black community's focus of struggle 
on survival.” 

The propaganda here is to the effect that 
blacks rise up in slums only because police, 
national guard and others are trained in the 
use of mace and other weapons necessary to 
put them down. Therefore, radicals blame 
black rebellions on law enforcement agen- 
cies! Experience does show us, however, that 
these agencies are not being permitted to use 
their full potential. 

Young white militants also suggest writing 
“End Racism, Get the Troops Out of the 
Cities” on walls and sidewalks. They want 
leafletting and agitation to take place around 
high schools where the issue of rigid authority 
is easily raised.” They plan to “Draw up a 
petition of condemnation against military 
occupation of ghettos ... for middle-class 
neighborhoods.” They suggest talking in 
working-class neighborhoods “about the cops 
as a common enemy.” 

They plan what they call “any diversionary 
action” to be employed during black re- 
bellions in order to draw police and/or sol- 
diers away from the slums or cities and into 
areas where these whites will set up deliberate 
action. 

If the young white activist doesn’t get the 
drift from that front page article, it is re- 
stated more explicitly in a letter to editor on 
page 2, written by Henry A. Felisone of the 
Civil Disobedience Committee from the 
Workshop in Non-violence on Beekman St. in 
New York City. This, then, is “non-violence” 
reiterated. 

Felisone opens with the statement that 
“All over the US this summer, the police 
along with state National Guardsmen and 
the Army will conduct a war of near-genocide 
against black people fighting a colonial re- 
gime. White radicals must face the problem 
of diverting these killers from the ghetto 
area.” 

This “non-violent” expert next sets out 
“The classic guerrilla technique of forcing 
the adversary to split his forces among fixed 
and scattered bases,” which he wants applied 
this summer. His idea is that “after a black 
revolt” small bands of demonstrators should 
start out for targets pre-selected by each 
group. Readers are told they can look in the 
phone book under Government, US” to find 
such locations as Selective Service Boards, 
military recruiting stations, Federal court- 
houses, etc. 

Demonstrations by whites in such areas 
are intended to divert police who will have 
to split forces to cope with them, while 
blacks are burning down cities at the same 
time, 

Felisone speaks in such terms as “phantom 
threats” and “strike on (our) own level of 
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militancy.” They plan communications net- 
works and methods of quickly leaving one 
location for another in order to cause police 
even more problems. 

This, then, is the white militants’ response 
to black rebellions planned for this summer. 

Certainly the proper law enforcement 
agencies must be aware of these plans. Surely 
they can read “movement” publications 
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spreading the line to all young revolution- 
aries. Are all the rest of us just to become 
sitting ducks waiting for the kill? Can’t we 
rely on Congress to see to it that an end is 
put to anarchy and internal guerrilla war- 
fare before it begins? Counter-revolution is 
the only alternative to proper law enforce- 
ment—and that is exactly what Marxist- 
Leninists are counting on. They know law- 
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abiding citizens will be forced to fight back 
individually and chaotically if police and 
the military have their hands tied by poli- 
ticians on a high level. Congress must in- 
sist that virtual disarmament of law-en- 
forcement forces be ended; that they be 
armed and be permitted to shoot to kill 
when necessary to put down revolutions 
planned for this summer. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Frank Flisser, pastor, 
St. John’s Windish Lutheran Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father of our spirits, again 
we come to this place of common con- 
cern for our Nation, and for our world. 
Before they begin their deliberations, we 
lift our minds and hearts to new levels 
of faith through prayer and praise. 
Again we seek communion with Thy 
spirit. Again ve come to be instructed 
and renewed by Thy power. Deeply we 
feel the need of more than human re- 
sources of spiritual strength if we are to 
live up to life during these days of con- 
fusion. So we come seeking Thee. We 
thank Thee that when we seek after 
Thee with sincerity of heart we find that 
Thou in Thy turn hast been seeking after 
us. 
Humbly we pray for forgiveness and 
cleansing. Forgive our lack of patience 
and understanding. Make us more hum- 
ble, more gentle. Forgive us when we 
have not acted like true followers of Thy 
way. Help us to do what is right when 
the right may be hard and costly. 

O Lord, our God, help us to meet the 
problems with courageous faith and the 
future with confidence in Thine over- 
arching love and care. Strengthen our 
confidence, we beseech Thee, in the ulti- 
mate triumph of Thy purposes for us. 

May we go forth this day to meet the 
experiences with peace and stability of 
mind and heart. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


THE REVEREND FRANK FLISSER 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, my congressional district was 
honored by the House of Representatives 
today in having the opening day prayer 
delivered by Pastor Frank Flisser of the 
St. John’s Windish Lutheran Church of 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Mr. Speaker, with Reverend Flisser 
today are his lovely wife, Martha, and 
their daughter Diane and son Frank, 
and 60 members of his congregation. I 
take this opportunity to welcome them 
to Washington. 


Pastor Flisser’s church, St. John's 
Windish Lutheran, is the largest Lu- 
theran Church in the city of Bethlehem. 
The church has more than 2,200 
members. 

Unique is the fact that St. John’s is 
the only Windish Lutheran Church in 
the United States. It derives its name, 
and draws the majority of its member- 
ship from Windish citizens of the Beth- 
lehem area whose forefathers immi- 
grated from Yugoslavia and Germany. 

Pastor Flisser has served his Bethle- 
hem congregation for the past 17 years, 
having previously served as pastor at 
Christ Lutheran Church in Trenton, N.J. 

I am extremely pleased that Reverend 
Flisser has had this opportunity to offer 
spiritual inspiration as this House be- 
gins its deliberations today. 


SOVIET UNION IS SUPPLYING 
EGYPT WITH GROUND-TO- 
GROUND MISSILES 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
reported in the press today that the 
Soviet Union is supplying Egypt with 
ground-to-ground missiles, capable of 
firing some 45 miles. This dispatch is the 
latest in a long litany of reports of Rus- 
sia’s unilateral escalation of the arms 
race in the Middle East. There can be no 
doubt that the Soviet Union seeks a 
resumption of the war in the Middle 
East. Yet Israel, which did not ask for 
war last year, seeks only to liquidate its 
effects save for the assurance of its own 
security. It is the Arab States that will 
not permit a settlement of outstanding 
issues. 

Our country now has no choice but to 
match Russia’s rearmament campaign. 
I urge our Government to send to Israel 
enough planes to deter the Arab States 
and their Russian masters from starting 
hostilities. We must make a gesture of 
support to Israel. In the name of peace, 
Mr. Speaker, I urge an end to the Ameri- 
can embargo and the immediate ship- 
ment of first-rate- aircraft as requested 
by Israel. 


EATING AND WORKING 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
day when the Federal Government is 
talking of providing a guaranteed income 
for everyone, regardless of whether or not 
he works, we wonder what the Apostle 
Paul of Christ's time on earth would have 
said on that subject. 

To find out what Paul thought in the 
day in which he did live, we have only 
to read I Thessalonians 2: 10-11, in 
which he said: 

For even when we were with you, this we 
commanded you, that if any would not work 
neither should he eat. For we hear that there 
are some which walk among you disorderly, 
working not at all, but are busybodies. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked for this 1 minute for the pur- 
pose of making a personal explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 9, I attended the 
funeral services for the Reverend Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., in Atlanta. Dur- 
ing the proceedings of the House that 
day, there were two record votes and 
three quorum calls. Had I been present 
I would have voted “nay” on roll No. 92 
and “yea” on roll No. 93. 

On April 22, there were two record 
votes and one quorum call. Had I been 
present, I would have voted “yea” on roll 
No. 98 and “yea” on roll No. 99. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 705, EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR VIETNAM ERA 
VETERANS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1125 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1125 

Resolved That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 705) to assist vet- 
erans of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who have served in Vietnam or else- 
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where in obtaining suitable employment. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the concurrent resolution and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, the concur- 
rent resolution shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the concurrent 
resolution for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the concurrent resolu- 
tion to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the concurrent resolution and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

Acall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 102] 
Anderson, Hagan Pickle 
Tenn. Hansen, Idaho Reinecke 

Andrews, Ala. Hansen, Wash. Resnick 
Ashley Hawkins Roudebush 
Ashmore Herlong Roybal 

Holland Satterfield 

Irwin Selden 
Collier Jacobs Stanton 
Conyers Johnson, Calif. Stephens 
Dawson Jones, N.C. Stubblefield 
Dent ee ‘eague, Tex 
Diggs Kluczynski Vanik 
Dow Long, Md Waldie 
Dowdy Mailliard Walker 
Fallon Miller, Calif. Whalley 
Feighan Minshall ilson, 
Galifianakis Mosher Charles H. 
Gardner Murphy, III Wright 
Gibbons Murphy, N.Y. Wyatt 
Green, Pa. edzi 
Gubser Nix 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 374 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 14940, AMENDING THE ARMS 
CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 
ACT 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 14940) to 
amend the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act, as amended, in order to ex- 
tend the authorization for appropria- 
tions, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I understand this request for a 
conference is on the disarmament bill 
and authorizations for the further sup- 
port of. that Agency? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. And the other body, in 
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view of the austerity program of the 
President—if it can be called that—re- 
duced the monetary authorizations 
rather substantially. 

It would be my hope, Mr. Speaker, I 
will say to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, that the 
House conferees would join with the 
other body in the cuts that have been 
made in the authorizations for this 
purpose. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will assure the gen- 
tleman from Iowa we will do our best. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. Mor- 
GAN, ZABLOCKI, Mrs. KELLY, Messrs. Hays, 
ADAIR, MAILLIARD, and FRELINGHUYSEN, 


VIETNAM 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary of Defense Clark Clifford held out 
a profound promise of hope last Tues- 
day. In his speech to newspaper ex- 
ecutives, our newest member of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet clearly emphasized that 
the South Vietnamese have at least 
achieved the capability of undertaking 
their own military security. 

Based on the Secretary’s statement 
we can gratefully conclude that the 
United States has fulfilled its military 
purpose in Vietnam and can now devote 
itself unreservedly to meaningful peace 
and to those critical tasks here at home 
which are urgently crying out for con- 
sideration. 

No matter what direction the current 
peace efforts take—and men of good will 
everywhere pray they will be fruitful— 
as the Defense Secretary has indicated, 
America can honorably begin disengag- 
ing from the battlefield. Thank God for 
that. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 705, EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR VIETNAM ERA VET- 
ERANS 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BoLLING] is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Martin], and now yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no controversy 
at all on this bill. I know of none on 
the bill itself. 

There is a rather strange kind of una- 
nimity which I imagine will be brought 
out in general debate on the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, House 
Resolution 1125, provides for 1 hour of 
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debate under an open rule on House Con- 
current Resolution 705. 

This is a resolution to assist the vet- 
erans of the Vietnam era in obtaining 
suitable employment. 

The purpose of the concurrent reso- 
lution is to promote both in the Govern- 
ment and private industry a program of 
opportunities of employment for veter- 
ans who return from military duty dur- 
ing the Vietnam era. This measure was 
recommended by the President in his 
veterans message to the Congress earlier 
this year. 

Under the terms of the resolution all 
Government departments and agencies: 
First, shall try to provide employment 
opportunities for veterans; second, shall 
give preference, as provided by law, to 
veterans in selecting employees; and 
third, attempt to use proper means to se- 
cure voluntarily from private industry 
a priority in hiring veterans. 

This program is to remain in effect 
until the Congress declares it no longer 
in the public interest. 

Since existing facilities of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, the Civil Service 
and the Department of Labor are to be 
used, no material cost to the Govern- 
ment is anticipated. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the resolution. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

5 ve motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


AMENDING THE COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 1133 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


H. Res. 1133 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15986) to amend the Comunications Act of 
1934 by extending the authorization of ap- 
propriations for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule, At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. After the passage of H.R. 
15986, the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce shall be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill S. 3135, and 
it shall then be in order to consider the 
Senate bill in the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no controversy 
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on this resolution. It provides for 1 hour 
of debate under an open rule on a bill 
which is somewhat controversial. I there- 
fore reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1133 
provides for an open rule, 1 hour of de- 
bate, on H.R. 15986, a bill to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934. 

This legislation was passed by the 
House a year ago and became law. It set 
up a corporation to handle public broad- 
casting in this country. The Corporation 
would have a 15-member board of di- 
rectors appointed by the President, with 
the consent of the Senate. Each Director 
would serve a staggered 6-year term. Not 
more than eight may be from the same 
party. 

The bill provides for authority to op- 
erate in three related fields: to stimulate 
education with cultural television pro- 
graming on noncommercial television 
stations. First, it is authorized to make 
grants to local noncommercial educa- 
tional stations so that they can produce 
and broadcast educational and cultural 
programs for local audiences. 

Second, it can make grants to produc- 
tion companies and employ writers, 
actors, and so forth, to develop and pro- 
duce imaginative quality television pro- 
graming which will be made available 
to noncommercial stations. 

Third, it will provide financial assist- 
ance for interconnection. This last is to 
set up methods so that noncommerical 
stations can all be broadcasting a par- 
ticular program at the time they desire, 
even with respect to live shows. 

The Corporation is not to create, how- 
ever, a network, It is prohibited from 
owning or operating any stations. 

H.R. 15986 extends the authorization 
for fiscal year 1969. The bill passed a 
year ago provided for authorization only 
for fiscal year 1968. It provided for an 
authorization of $9 million. A year ago 
we were told that there was great ur- 
gency in passing this legislation, but yet 
many months passed before the Presi- 
dent sent up to the Senate the names 
of those he wished to nominate for Di- 
rectors of this Corporation. 

The Corporation was not actually in- 
corporated in the District of Columbia 
until last month. As a consequence, the 
Appropriations Committee did not ap- 
propriate any funds, and that is the rea- 
son for the extension of this authoriza- 
tion for the fiscal year 1969 so that the 
$9 million can be appropriated for this 
Corporation to operate. 

We were told a year ago—and this was 
one of the main bones of contention in 
the debate on the floor of the House—as 
to what would be the permanent funding 
program of this Corporation. And we 
were told a year ago that it was then 
under study and within a year’s time an 
answer would be provided, that it was 
under study by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

In questioning the chairman of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee in our Rules Committee yester- 
day, on this bill, it appears that still no 
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report has been received from these 
agencies as to what they propose to rec- 
ommend in regard to permanent funding 
for this program. 

I would also like to bring to the atten- 
tion of Members, Mr. Speaker, the fact 
that the Ford Foundation and the Car- 
negie Foundation are both making sub- 
stantial grants in this area. 

I called the Ford Foundation in New 
York City yesterday and was told by the 
gentleman with whom I talked that the 
Ford Foundation in 1968 would be grant- 
ing between $20 and $25 million in the 
field of public broadcast and educational 
TV 


The Carnegie Foundation is also mak- 
ing grants in this same area. Let me quote 
from the Carnegie Commission report 
which was received by the committee on 
this legislation: 

The corporation will require from Federal 
funds approximately $40 milllon in its first 
year and $60 million a year in the following 
years allowing for moderate build-up. 


This kind of program is not any dif- 
ferent from other governmental pro- 
grams that are started, and once we get 
this thing started, although they are ask- 
ing for a $9 million authorization at the 
present time, here is the Carnegie Foun- 
dation report that says it needs $40 mil- 
lion at least for the first year and $60 
million at least in subsequent years. 

We have network commercial televi- 
sion operations at the present time, and 
also in the field of radio, operated com- 
pletely under private enterprise, There 
is a great danger, Mr. Speaker, in my 
mind, as to the propriety of having Fed- 
eral funds appropriated for a public 
broadcast corporation of a very powerful 
medium—TV—which could be controlled 
by the Federal Government and by bu- 
reaus and by personnel involved in the 
Federal Government. There is a very 
great danger, Mr. Speaker, that, although 
it would be handled in a most careful 
manner and under restrictions, propa- 
ganda broadcasts could emanate from 
Washington to the people of the country 
over TV. This, I think, is completely im- 
proper and foreign to the republican type 
of government we have in this country. 

Another point I want to make: In view 
of the serious fiscal situation and the 
monetary crisis which faces this Nation 
today, this is a new program of $9 mil- 
lion. It is admitted by every Member on 
the floor of the House that we have to 
curtail Federal expenditures. There is a 
great deal of talk about increasing taxes 
in order to be fiscally responsible and 
bring our budget into closer balance. If 
we are going to do all these things we all 
believe in, and which the American peo- 
ple want us to do, it is time now not to 
enact this program today that is going 
to call for $9 million of new spending. 
Here is a good chance for the Members 
of the House to vote the way they talk. 

I approve the rule, and I know of no 
opposition to the rule, but I am in oppo- 
sition to the legislation itself. It is a 
very dangerous piece of legislation, not 
only because of what could occur under 
operating a public television corporation 
in this country, but also because of the 
serious monetary crisis in which we find 
ourselves today. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15986) to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 by extend- 
ing the authorization of appropriations 
for the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 15986, with 
Mr. GALLAGHER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Staccers] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill which I bring to the House today is 
simplicity itself and I will not take much 
time to explain it. It merely strikes out 
“1968” at two places in the Public Broad- 
casting Act of 1967 and inserts in each 
place “1969.” This would permit funds 
authorized last year by the Congress for 
the Public Broadcasting Corporation to 
be appropriated as part of fiscal year 1969 
funds rather than as part of fiscal year 
1968. It does nothing more. 

These funds are seed money to enable 
the Corporation to begin its operation 
while a permanent plan for financing its 
activities is being developed and placed 
in operation. 

As most Members of the House know, 
the Corporation is going to promote the 
development of educational broadcast- 
ing. This will include: First, assisting in 
developing educational programs of high 
quality; second, facilitating the availa- 
bility to educational broadcast stations 
of educational programs; third, assist- 
ing in the establishing and development 
of one or more systems of interconnec- 
tion to be used for the distribution of 
educational television and radio pro- 
grams; and fourth, assisting in the es- 
tablishment and development of one or 
more systems of educational television or 
radio broadcast stations. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Act of 1967 is one of 
the most important laws passed by the 
Congress in the last decade. It holds 
great promise for the people of the 
United States. But in order that this 
promise be realized, the bill before the 
House must be enacted. 

We conducted lengthy debate on the 
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Public Broadcasting Act last year, I be- 
lieve for some 5 hours, and we went into 
the merits of it. Many, many pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD are filled with 
that debate. That bill was passed. 

The Board of Directors of the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting did not 
get appointed until March. It was in- 
corporated in the District of Columbia 
very recently. They have not had their 
first organizational meeting yet, and will 
not have it until Friday. 

There have been several reasons for 
this delay. One is that the Chairman, 
Frank Pace, former Secretary of the 
Army and former Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, was stricken, taken to 
the hospital, and operated on. He is now 
back in good health. 

The Corporation Directors have been 
appointed. They are among the out- 
standing men and women of America. I 
am sure when the Members of the House 
know who they are they will have ex- 
plicit confidence in these men and 
women doing a good job. 

I name a few of them: 

James R. Killian, Jr., of Cambridge, 
Mass., chairman of the Corporation, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Milton S. Eisenhower of Baltimore, 
Md., president emeritus of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

John D. Rockefeller III, of New York 
City, chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Joseph D. Hughes, of the Mellon In- 
stitute of Pittsburgh, a governor and 
vice president of T. Mellon & Sons. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, former Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

These are typical of the men and 
women who have been appointed by the 
President to serve on the Board of this 
Corporation. I believe they engender the 
confidence of every man and woman in 
America, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman say 
the appointments were not made until 
March of this year? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. That seems to be a com- 
mon complaint about the Great Society. 
Congress authorizes committees, com- 
missions, advisory boards and so on and 
so forth, and it is months before the 
members are appointed. 

This leaves me to question and perhaps 
leaves other Members to question the ne- 
cessity for it in the first place. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I might answer the 
gentleman in this way: I am sure that he 
would want the President to get the best 
qualified people for the job. I think the 
Board of Directors of the Corporation 
consists of 15 people. The President had 
to talk to them and get their consent to 
their appointment and so forth. He is to 
be complimented on the Corporation 
members that he has selected for this job. 
I think you would have confidence, also, 
in all of those he has selected. I certain- 
ly compliment him on the selection of 
these people. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will yield 
further, let me ask this question: What 
has been the expenditure thus far? 
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Mr. STAGGERS. There has been no 
money expended by the Corporation. 

Mr. GROSS. No money at all? No ex- 
penditure of any other funds anywhere 
in the Government? 

Mr. STAGGERS. The Corporation has 
not been organized. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no doubt in my mind that your com- 
mittee has made every effort to see to it 
that this Corporation will probably rep- 
resent the public well insofar as noncom- 
mercial broadcasting is concerned. I have 
complete confidence in you, Mr. Chair- 
man, in the manner that your hearings 
were held and the manner in which the 
legislation is drawn and the attitude of 
the committee generally insofar as the 
public is concerned. 

As you will recall, last year I offered 
an amendment to the Public Broadcast- 
ing Act of 1967 directing that commer- 
cial broadcasting contribute toward the 
cost of educational television. At the 
same time I also requested that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission hold 
hearings to determine the extent to 
which commercial broadcasting corpora- 
tions shall help or assist in funding edu- 
cational television. What I would like to 
know is whether or not in the interven- 
ing period this question was at all gone 
into as to the degree to which commer- 
cial broadcasting should aid in support- 
ing educational television. Also I would 
like to know whether or not the Federal 
Communications Commission has any 
ideas or any views in this connection and 
whether this with all be public moneys 
that will be expended. I take it the $9 
million to be appropriated for this pur- 
pose will be public moneys. Would the 
chairman be good enough to comment on 
that? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I certainly would. As 
I recall telling the gentleman last year, 
this is one of the purposes of the new 
Corporation. They have not been or- 
ganized. They are going to try to go into 
all phases of this. Then they will come 
back to our committee, and we will take 
a look at it. As I assured the gentleman 
last year, this will be done at the proper 
time. We have not had a chance to do it 
as yet. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I request the chairman of the committee, 
then, on this Public Corporation’s be- 
coming active, to say that it is the sense 
of the Congress or that it is your belief 
or the sense of your committee to the 
effect that the problem of funding edu- 
cational television shall be gone into and 
that it will be expected that commercial 
broadcasting, besides all other phases of 
both Government and industry, shall 
support to some degree or to the degree 
feasible educational television? I say this 
because obviously $9 million will cer- 
tainly not be enough to operate a public 
broadcasting system without some finan- 
cial assistance. 

Mr. STAGGERS. It is our expectation 
to go into the question of long range 
financing of the Corporation at the ap- 
propriate time. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the distin- 
guished chairman yielding to me. I am 
interested in the same point or perhaps 
a corollary thereof, to the point the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fars- 
STEIN] just made. This corollary would 
be perhaps any news media has a re- 
sponsibility, such as an editorial respon- 
sibility as the responsibility of a paper. 
So does any news media including com- 
mercial television, or public television, or 
radio, or what-not as to editorial place- 
ment, headlining, and the opinions of 
their staff. Knowing the interest of the 
gentleman and having served for the last 
3 years on the Joint Committee on the 
Reorganization of the Congress, I am in- 
terested in the surveillance, the over- 
sight, and the review functions of the 
various committees. Would it be the 
gentleman’s purpose in his committee to 
continue oversight of such public tele- 
vision as far as its becoming too political 
or as far as its headlining or as far as 
introducing dogma and doctrine into the 
minds of the public is concerned without 
complete information being given to 
them so that they might evaluate and 
perform a judgment factor in that 
regard? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I may say to the 
gentleman that this is the intention of 
the committee. That would be our duty, 
to do just that. As you know, last year, 
along with your colleague on that side, 
the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER], we wrote into the Public 
Broadcasting Act of 1967 guarantees of 
the very safeguards that the gentleman 
is talking about here. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man’s answer is very reassuring and I 
certainly hope we will follow through 
because if we have ever had demon- 
strated in our time the question of some 
type of national hypnosis or mob psy- 
chology it can be demonstrated as it has 
been in large part due to the overuse 
or action of the news and television 
media as to what they use as a head- 
line, whether they place it in the proper 
place and whether when a correction is 
made it is made in a similar headline 
and place in the paper or the other 
news media. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure we are all 
familiar with the old Lord Beaverbrook 
case. 

Is the gentleman familiar with the 
organization known as the National Citi- 
zens Committee for Public Television. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, did the direc- 
tor of that organization Mr. Ben Kubasik 
testify at the hearings and testify as to 
the need for the change in the first bill? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes, he appeared be- 
fore our committee. 

Mr. HALL. I have a copy of a speech 
which he recently made wherein he 
says—and I realize the danger myself of 
reading it out of context— 

If turning over large-scale scheduling to 


provide answers to America’s most demand- 
ing problem— 
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And I will insert, parenthetically “pub- 
lic television“ 
sounds revolutionary, so be it. We are in a 
revolution, to television’s conscience-mold- 
ing credit, largely of television’s making, 
and it is up to public television to make it- 
self available to give meaning and direction 
to what is happening in America today. 


I read this only to point out what I 
believe in my heart that if such a bill 
must pass at this time it should reflect 
aims and objectives of the communities 
and, certainly, the surveillance and 
oversight of the committee, the dis- 
tinguished Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, of which the gentle- 
man from West Virginia is chairman. 
This has often been said in the well of 
this House today. However, the problem 
which is before the House today is to 
bind and to heal the wound and not to 
pour salt therein. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would say to the 
gentleman that Mr. Kubasik appeared 
before the committee and placed a state- 
ment in the record in which he said that 
the citizens committee was in favor of 
the bill now before the House. 

Mr. HALL. Yes, but if the gentleman 
will yield further, my point is that his 
attitude and his public statements and 
utterances would be something that I 
believe we should be leery of, because all 
of us seek to perform whatever miracles 
television can do through evolution and 
not revolution; at this time we recognize 
that. And I think it is time to recognize 
that. I think it would be within the sur- 
charge of the distinguished gentleman’s 
committee to see that these people do 
not as vociferously and vocally as they 
seem to be in their testimony, and make 
this approach evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

I would like to read into the RECORD 
several telegrams in support of the leg- 
islation before the House: 

New Tonk, N.Y. 
April 23, 1968. 

Representative HARLEY STAGGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign and In- 
terstate Commerce, House of Represen- 
tatives, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

As chairman of the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting I respectfully urge that the 
House of Representatives favorably consider 
an authorization for the Corporation under 
title IZ of the Public Broadcasting Act of 
1967. Last year pursuant to congressional ac- 
tion educational television was established 
and just three weeks ago this new instru- 
mentality was incorporated in the District of 
Columbia. Its first board meeting will be 
held on Friday. From the beginning it was 
contemplated that the Corporation would be 
funded by a combination of public and pri- 
vate support, Even in the short period of its 
existence private funds have been made 
available, and the enthusiasm which has 
greeted the formation of the Corporation 
augurs well for further private funding. But 
without evidence of congressional support 
at this time no further private contribution 
can be expected. The momentum created by 
the congressional act would be lost and in 
my judgement could not be regained for 
some time to come. The ability to attract 
qualified personnel becomes questionable. 
There are vital things to be done. Public 
broadcasting effectively used could be a ma- 
jor deterrent to civic disturbances. It has 
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particular capabilities available nowhere else 

in this field. The public broadcasting sta- 

tions properly supported can enrich the 
lives of citizens of our communities and pro- 
vide opportunities for self-improvement in 
the best American tradition. Communication 
with the people of our major cities and citi- 
zen identification with the community are 
attainable. As a former director of the budg- 
et I know the pressure of priorities. In 
terms of long range significance this pro- 
gram properly implemented has more to con- 
tribute to the preservation of the American 
way of life than almost any program I have 
observed. The membership of the Corpora- 
tion’s board is a solid assurance that Fed- 
eral funds will be usefully and carefully 
spent. The way in which the Corporation op- 
erates with such funds will provide the Con- 
gress with a measure of its judgment and ef- 
fectiveness when long range financing plans 
are considered. I urge you to support this 
authorization modest in relation to the 
need and to thereby permit this Corporation 
to begin its task. 

FRANK PACE, Jr., 
Chairman. 
MORGANTOWN, W. Va., 
April 24, 1968. 

Congressman HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully urge your support of HR. 
15986 to amend appropriation authorization 
for corporations for public broadcasting. 
These funds important to West Virginia’s 
first public TV station as well as to total 
national picture, 

JaMEs G. HARLOW, 

President, West Virginia University. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

April 24, 1968. 

Representative HARVEY O. STAGGERs, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

National Association of Broadcasters en- 
dorses H.R. 15986 and urges House passage 
of this legislation. 

Vincent T. WASILEWSKI, 
President. 

New Yorg, N.Y. 
April 24, 1968. 

Congressman HARLEY STAGGERS, 

Rayburn Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

ABC reaffirms its support for the Public 
Broadcasting Corporation and urges passage 
of H.R. 15986 which makes possible support 
for the Corporation as previously authorized 
by Congress. 

LEONARD H, GOLDENSON. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
April 24, 1968. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STaccers, 

Chairman, House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C.: 

NBC has been advised that the House of 
Representatives will consider today H.R. 
15986, which would extend the present au- 
thorization of appropriations for the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting. We wish to 
reaffirm our support for non-commercial 
broadcasting and the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, as previously expressed in my 
testimony before your committee. We hope 
that the House of Representatives will act 
favorably on the pending bill. 

Respectfully, 
JULIAN GOODMAN, 
President, 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 


New Lokk, N.Y., 
April 24, 1968. 
Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN STAGGERS: Westing- 
house Broadcasting Company reaffirms its 
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support to Public Broadcasting Co. and urges 
the House to pass H.R. 15986 providing the 
full amount previously authorized by Con- 
gress to apply to fiscal year 1969. 
Sincerely, 
Don McGanr‘on, 


President, 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask the gentleman, am I correct that this 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting is 
already in operation, and it has been 
conducting programs throughout the 
past year? 

Mr. STAGGERS. The Corporation has 
not as yet even been organized. It will 
have its first organizational meeting on 
Friday of this week. 

Mr. BELCHER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much re- 
assured to hear that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce will 
continue oversight on this legislation, 
and the resulting Public Broadcasting 
Corporation, particularly in view of the 
fact that in another area of the commit- 
tee’s structure in this regard, and in the 
problem of public information or free- 
dom of information, we have recently 
had what I consider to be a step back- 
ward by the closing out of the subcom- 
mittee in the Committee on Government 
Operations that has had oversight over 
f-eedom of information in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

I believe it would be an unfortunate 
thing if we allowed that subcommittee to 
disappear from the structure in the 
House of Representatives, and did not 
at the same time have very careful over- 
sight over the work of a public broad- 
casting corporation trying to promulgate 
information to the public. 

Hopefully we will have at least one of 
these areas where we have full congres- 
sional oversight, 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would like to re- 
assure the gentleman from Ohio that 
the committee will continue its oversight 
of all matters within its jurisdiction. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it would be 
helpful to those who are here and who 
are interested, in the history of this leg- 
islation, to recall a little of what took 
place on September 12, 1967, when this 
bill passed the House. 

At that time the vote on the passage 
of the bill was 265 yeas and 91 nays. The 
bill had overwhelming approval at that 
time. 

What has happened in the meantime 
in which the Members might be inter- 
ested since September 12, 1967? 

Some have asked the question, and one 
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of the members of the Committee on 
Rules raised the question as to why had 
not this Board, which controls the Cor- 
poration of 15 members, not been finally 
appointed until about 6 weeks ago? 

I believe I might have to take some 
responsibility for that delay. I insisted 
long before the bill was brought to the 
floor of the House, and I insisted even 
stronger here on the floor of the House, 
as well as with the White House after 
the bill was finally signed by the Presi- 
dent, that the success of this bill de- 
pended almost entirely upon the quality 
of the appointments to the Board of 
Directors which would run this Corpo- 
ration, and unless this Board was so 
distinguished and so above what I would 
call partisanship that it could admin- 
ister this in the public interest, that it 
would be a failure, and we would be all 
disappointed that we had ever voted for 
it. I did have confidence that if this 
Board were properly appointed we could 
succeed. 

I asked the President to please take 
his time in making these appointments 
to be sure that we had 15 members whose 
standing in this country was sufficient 
to guide this kind of very sensitive public 
media. 

Those of you who are interested can 
look at page 10 of the hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Communications 
and Power on March 27 of this year and 
you will see that there are 15 persons 
appointed. I doubt if you could find 15 
more distinguished or more qualified 
people to run this Corporation. 

For this reason I do not find fault with 
the Chief Executive in delaying these ap- 
pointments until he was sure that he had 
men of that quality. 

I do not believe that this Corporation 
can succeed unless you have such people 
running the Corporation. 

This caused some of the delay, and 
then the Chairman of the Commission 
for the first year, Frank Pace, Jr., was 
in the hospital, which was a further de- 
lay. They have only been organized 
within the last month. So I want the 
House to know why there has been a 
delay from September 12 until about a 
month ago in getting this Corporation 
organized. 

What happened when we passed the 
bill on September 12 of last year with 
reference to money? We authorized $9 
million to run this Corporation for the 
remainder of 1968, until July 1, 1968, 
when the fiscal year 1969 will begin. 

Since they did not get organized until 
about a month ago, they have spent no 
money for this fiscal year and they are 
in the position of getting their staff to- 
gether and they do not intend to spend 
any money in the remainder of fiscal 
year 1968. 

Now, what are we asking by this piece 
of legislation? Simply one thing—the $9 
million which was put in the legislation 
last year and authorized to be spent in 
fiscal 1968 we are asking to be put in 
fiscal year 1969. We are not asking for 
any new money. We are asking for the 
money which was not spent in fiscal year 
1968 to be authorized for fiscal year 1969. 

Where does this go in in relation to the 
budget for fiscal year 1969? The admin- 
istration in its budget requested $20 
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million. In other words, it proposed $20 
million for fiscal year 1969, the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1968. So, if you 
want to apply it to the 1969 budget, 
which we are asking for in this legisla- 
tion, it is a reduction from the budget 
figure of approximately 55 percent. 

There has been raised here the ques- 
tion by some distinguished Members 
about the danger and the possibility that 
this could be used by a government to 
put out its own propaganda. I think the 
members of that committee will recall 
very well one important amendment— 
and unless that amendment had gone 
in, I doubt very much if that bill would 
have ever left the committee—and that 
amendment said that programing done 
by the Public Broadcasting Corporation 
had to be—and I quote these words— 
“had to be balanced and objective.” 

Second, there could be no editorial- 
izing. 

Without those two protections in this 
legislation, I doubt if it would have 
passed out, and if it had not been in 
there, I would not have supported it on 
the floor of this House. 

We felt when this bill was before the 
committee last year that there ought to 
be a built-in protection for the minority. 

Therefore, on this board which was 
set up to head this Corporation pro- 
vided that there could not be any more 
than eight members from one party. 
This is the same built-in safeguard that 
we have in all of the seven Federal regu- 
latory agencies wherein majority party 
may have only one more member on 
ee Commissions than the minority 
party. 

So we tried to build into this a guar- 
anteed objectivity. 

The objection has been raised that we 
do not have the views from HEW on fu- 
ture costs. I would have been disturbed 
myself if we had not had those costs and 
this Corporation had been formed last 
October, because I think it would have 
been the business of the Corporation to 
get the views of HEW on this question. 
But I will admit that since the Corpora- 
tion is not active, and has not spent any 
money, there is no experience in the field. 
But I would expect that next year HEW 
will come before our hearings with an 
estimate of what they think this will cost 
for a year or two. 

A moment or two ago a member of the 
Rules Committee said on the floor of the 
House that he had talked with represen- 
tatives of either the Rockefeller or the 
Ford Foundation and they said $40 mil- 
lion next year, and $60 million the fol- 
lowing year. I will tell you that I do not 
rely on either of those foundations for 
any opinion as to what this Corporation 
will cost. I am going to listen to the evi- 
dence as it comes to the committee and 
make up my mind on what I think this 
Corporation should spend during the 
next few years. I do not intend to rely 
on any outside information as to what 
I think this Corporation ought to 
spend—and I think with very good 
reason. 

Second, I want it to be known that this 
Corporation has nothing to do with the 
Public Broadcasting Laboratory which is 
being financed by the Rockefeller or the 
Ford Foundation—absolutely nothing to 
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do with it. Some of you have seen pro- 
grams this last year by the Public Broad- 
casting Laboratory. All were privately 
financed. There is nothing we could do 
about it if we wanted to. That is all en- 
tirely private in nature and privately 
financed. 

Lastly, I wish to make this clear, I 
hope, to all my friends who are either for 
or against the bill, that, in the forma- 
tion of this Corporation, we are not in 
any conflict, in any way, with private TV 
or the networks. We have had testimony 
from all three of the networks and all 
three of them have given us a good word 
in behalf of this Corporation. CBS has 
offered $1 million as its part, at least, in 
the beginning, to show its good will to- 
ward this Corporation. But I do believe 
the only issue here really—and I have 
taken some time to give what I thought 
the Members ought to have as to what we 
have done since September 12, 1967—but 
the only issue here today is that we are 
asking that you strike out “1968” and 
insert the word “1969” to authorize the 
$9 million for 1969 that the Corporation 
will have to spend in 1968 had it been in 
existence. It seems to me that that is not 
more than a reasonable request. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Has the gentle- 
man abandoned the idea that the Public 
Broadcasting Corporation will find some 
other direct means of financing besides 
appropriation? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have not abandoned 
that by any means, but I do believe that 
it is going to take something voluntary. 
I do not think there is any way we can 
compel anyone to come in and give 
money. In the beginning I was very hope- 
ful that the Ford Foundation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation itself would come 
forward. But thus far, insofar as I have 
been able to find out, they have not. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Has the CBS 
money actually been put into the project 
for this year? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not believe there. 
has been any money actually delivered 
because the Corporation has been in 
existence for only a little over a month, I 
do not know whether they intend to give 
that $1 million this month or this year. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Presuming that 
they do plan to give it this year, which I 
understood they had committed, then the 
Corporation would actually have $10 mil- 
lion this year if we appropriate the $9 
million, and the authorization of $9 mil- 
lion for 1969? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would say if the 
gentleman’s assumption is true, that is 
correct. I do not assume that they are 
going to use any money. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Then there 
would be $20 million for 1969. The gen- 
tleman is not suggesting that we should 
have appropriated and someone should 
have expended the $9 million last year 
when there was no board of directors for 
the Public Broadcasting Corporation? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Oh, no. Does the gen- 
tleman mean I was implying they should 
have spent $9 million last year? Was that 
the question? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. As I said, the 
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gentleman said we originally authorized 
$20 million for 1969 fiscal year, and $9 
million in 1968. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman mis- 
understood me. I do not believe I said it, 
but if I did, I will correct it. The Presi- 
dent’s budget for 1969, proposed $20 
million. Now the request is for $9 mil- 
lion in this legislation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The point I 
would like to make, if I may, is that 
the original legislation which authorized 
this program called for the expenditure 
of $9 million in the first year. The Board 
of the Public Broadcasting Corporation 
was not named until, as the gentleman 
pointed out, just a few weeks ago, so in 
effect $9 million does not represent a cut, 
but it merely represents the deferring 
of the action of the authorization of $9 
million for the first year to 1969, which 
is when the Corporation got into being. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I should say it will be 
in operation in 1969. Yes; I believe the 
gentleman’s last statement is true. I be- 
lieve that is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would like to 
ask this one other thing: On the ulti- 
mate cost of this program, does the gen- 
tleman feel the Carnegie Foundation 
estimate, that this will ultimately cost 
approximately $270 million, is inac- 
curate or questionable? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; I believe it is 
questionable, very questionable. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Would the gen- 
tleman care to put an ultimate price tag 
on this program? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not believe any- 
one can say what this will cost. I will say 
probably a great deal will depend on how 
well this Corporation does its job and 
how serious the demand is for this type 
of programing. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Would it be a 
fair assumption to say it will cost far in 
excess of $9 million annually? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; I think certainly 
they would need, providing they are suc- 
cessful, next year far more than $9 mil- 
lion. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 15 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, we 
2 no further requests for time on this 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Devine]. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman from Illinois indicated, this 
legislation today just does one thing. It 
provides an authorization for $9 million 
that was previously authorized for fiscal 
year 1968, which was not appropriated, 
to be applied to fiscal year 1969, which 
begins on July 1. 

I think in examining the overall fiscal 
situation of our Nation today, we should 
take into consideration particularly the 
economic crisis we are facing, and the 
remarks of William McChesney Martin 
and others. The fact is the President for 
over 7 months has been demanding that 
the Congress enact a surtax to help meet 
this particular crisis. He has berated the 
Congress for failing to give this to him, 
but he does not seem to recognize Con- 
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gress represents the views of the people, 
and it is the people who are not feeling 
they should be taxed further to finance 
the many programs that cost a lot of 
money. I think inasmuch as there has 
not been any disposition on the part of 
the Congress, at least up until this time, 
to enact additional taxes and inasmuch 
as the people do not want additional 
taxes, and no disposition on the part of 
the administration to cut expenses, we 
can forgo this $9 million for at least an- 
other year. 

I would invite the attention of the 
Members to the committee report that 
was issued on April 4, 1968, and specifi- 
cally to pages 6 and 7, where the minority 
views appear, signed by six members of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, setting forth a number of 
the reasons we originally resisted the 
Public Broadcasting Act when it was 
passed in 1967. Many of the things that 
we suggested are coming to pass. 

The public corporation has just been 
recently activated, but on my desk and 
I think on the desks of all Members this 
morning there appeared a copy of a 
speech entitled “Public Television— 
Now,” which was an address given by 
Ben Kubasik, executive director of the 
National Citizens’ Committee for Public 
Television, apparently an address that 
occurred a week ago today, on April 18, 
before the National Society for the Study 
of Communications. Risking the pos- 
sibility of having someone say some of 
his remarks are being lifted out of con- 
text, I would just point out a few of 
the things that Mr. Kubasik said in 
pleading for the implementation of this 
particular legislation. 

He said that television itself, and not 
just public television, gave birth to the 
civil rights movement as we know it 
today.” 

He says: 

Television has wrought changes in atti- 
tudes toward war, disassociation from tra- 
ditional party politics, and commitments in 
Justice and love to all men. Because these 
changes have come to us through one 
medium, the relationship between war, poll- 
tics and race is strikingly clear. 


He says: 

This participation must become more re- 
sponsible. This participation must mature. 
This participation involves a fuller commit- 
ment to reality and to change. 


And he submits that— 

It is Public Television where our participa- 
tion and involvement to change and reality 
can take place as it can nowhere else. 


And that— 

Nowhere near the amounts that public 
b: really needs to begin operating 
as it should are contained under the act 
passed in 1967. 


He adds: 


This corporation will require * * ap- 
proximately $40 million in its first year and 
$60 million a year in the following years. 

And Heavens knows how much each year 
thereafter. 


He says: 

The $10.5 million facilities money alone, 
which was to have been appropriated for 
fiscal 1968— 
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That is the subject of this legislation 
here— 
and was properly expected by the public 
broadcasters and their audiences as a sim- 
ple extension of the Educational Television 
Facilities Act of 1962, are desperately needed 
by the Public Television and Radio stations 
of this country. 


He goes on to point out that public 
television “is movement and excitement 
and entertainment and education and 
humanity and joy—all scheduled regu- 
larly—on public television.” 

Let us look at what they have been 
doing. He says: 

There is “NET Journal,” the excellent 
series of broadcasts which this season in- 
cluded “What Harvest for the Reaper?” 
“Roots of Prejudice” and “North Vietnam.” 


Any Members who saw any of those 
can make their own judgments as to 
whether they think it was unbiased, 
straight reporting. 

He also says: 

There is the every-other-week “News in 
Perspective,” the perceptive news analysis 
series with Lester Markel and top New York 
Times correspondents. 


Which of course they are promoting. 

There was the second annual NET cover- 
age and probing analysis of the President's 
State of the Union Message. 


Again we wonder. I ask my colleagues 
if they endorse managed news? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I quote 
further from Mr. Ben Kubasik’s address: 

Let me stop here for a moment to say 
what I have heard many others reiterate. 
“PBL’s” report on Martin Luther King, the 
Sunday following his assassination on 
Thursday, told more about him, the South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference and the 
responsibility with which King and his peo- 
ple were forging their Poor Man's March on 
Washington, than anything else that was 
broadcast or printed before or since that 
sorrowful period. This was Public Televi- 
sion at its greatest. This is what it should 
strive always to be. 


He says also: 

Public Television station personnel of this 
country meet to discuss and act upon what 
they can further do in ghetto programming, 
a crucial area where Public Television has 
the time on its schedule to provide an un- 
paralleled public service of unparalleled 
necessity. 

He further adds: 

If turning over large-scale scheduling to 
provide answers to America’s most demand- 
ing problem sounds revolutionary, so be it. 
We are in revolution, to television’s con- 
science-molding credit, largely of television's 
making, and it is up to Public Television 
to make itself available to give meaning and 
direction to what is happening in America 
today. It is no longer enough to think of pro- 
gramming for a long hot summer, with the 
whites doing the programming. 

He says: 

We live now in a long hot twelve-months- 
u year, every year, year-in and year-out— 
and the challenge in conscience, justice and 
love has to be met, 
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He adds: 


It is television which has made us look 
at war in the faces of an alien people’s 
crushed and wounded children and, in that 
alien country, our own people’s maimed and 
dying youth. 


He concludes that it,“ meaning pub- 
lic television— 

It alone among our communications media, 
be they broadcast or print, is capable at all 
times of reaching out to all our people and 
helping set aright the disorder and chaos re- 
flected daily in spoken or written headlines. 


This, of course, would indicate to you 
that public television has to implement 
your knowledge and give you direction, 
because you cannot believe everything 
that you see or hear or read in the news- 
papers. In effect, in my analysis of his 
speech, he is saying that public televi- 
sion will be giving you the guidelines 
that you need and you will not get them 
from any other source. It seems to me 
another big step in the direction of so- 
cialistic orientation, where we authorize 
the expenditure of public funds to create 
another public body to centralize think- 
ing power, authority and control, away 
from our basic free enterprise system. 
I feel it can create a dangerous bureauc- 
racy for news management. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVINE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding to me. Would it come under the 
purview of this committee, if this educa- 
tional TV bill passes and the Commission 
is established and rules and regulations 
and guidelines are drawn up, to super- 
vise and investigate or at least to inquire 
into the question and the effect that 
might be had by computers plus a legiti- 
mate sample taking which is done on 
election days and the broadcasts and esti- 
mates made long before the polls are 
closed in the other latitudes of the Na- 
tion? 

Mr. DEVINE. If I understand the gen- 
tleman’s question correctly, it would not 
fall within the purview of this corpora- 
tion that is created by this committee. 
The jurisdiction for that particular mat- 
ter would still remain in the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Mr. HALL. This would change nothing 
with regard to that because, if there is 
anything that our Nation needs, it is to 
realize that just because something is in 
print or you see it on television it does 
not necessarily make it so. 

Mr. DEVINE. In all fairness, Mr. 
Chairman, I am including the entire 
speech of Mr. Kubasik, in order that it 
can be read in its full context: 

PUBLIC TELEVISION—Now 
(An address by Ben Kubasik, executive di- 
rector, National Citizens Committee for 

Public Television, April 18, 1968, before 

the National Society for the Study of Com- 

munication, New York, N.Y.) 

As with all speeches that I have ever been 
involved with, their titles are made up one 
or two months in advance to fit any contin- 
gency. “Future Directions and Dimensions of 
Public Television” is such a title. My life has 
been spent in news—on newspapers and in 
broadcasting—and so perhaps I have more 
of a crisis mentality than most, I always ex- 
pect that I have to be free to move in any 
direction based on any emergency that might 
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come up no matter what I am talking about. 
Enough has happened this past two and one- 
half weeks to justify my propensity for open- 
ended titles. 

“The future directions and dimensions of 
Public Television” are taking their final form 
now. Everything I have to say today is based 
upon that premise. 

Better than many, those of you assembled 
here have your own ideas as to the effect 
that mass communications, notably tele- 
vision, can and does have on its audiences. 
While there are attempts to determine the 
size of television audiences, there really is 
no effective measuring device by which to 
know television's impact on ourselves, as in- 
dividuals and as a nation. Undoubtedly, all 
of television, from the most crass to the most 
significant, has its effects. We intuitively 
can grasp where television’s impact is the 
greatest. We cannot deny, for example, that 
what is chosen to be shown and what we 
choose to watch tells us much about our- 
selves, as individuals and as a nation. 

The Vietnam War, at any other point in 
our history, could have been and probably 
would have been remote to most Americans, 
despite the fullest coverage by newspapers, 
magazines, even radio. But death and devas- 
tation as shown on television are seen with 
devastating clarity. The imagination does 
not ignore or erase or turn into mock heroics 
actual sights of suffering. The debate, the 
dissent over Vietnam and its immeasurable 
consequences on our society comes, more 
than from anywhere else, from television. 

Political candidates, those seeking office 
and those disclaiming such ambitions, are 
made into the reality they become not so 
much because of what they say but because 
of how they say it or appear to be saying it— 
and how we react to what they are baying— 
on television. These men cannot ignore the 
communications capability of their age. The 
degree to which they can communicate them- 
selves, their programs, their policies and 
their accomplishments to the rest of us will 
determine the degree to which they will be 
successful in seeking or remaining in office. 

It is said that television gave birth to the 
civil rights movement as we know it today. 
That is unquestionably true. This nation’s 
most recent tragic assassination was not 
merely the reporting or recording of an event; 
it was a commentary on ourselves, as indi- 
viduals and as a nation. So were the many 
years of the sequential and unforgettable 
series of moving events that television 
brought to us to sear our minds and hearts 
and consciences—from Bull Conner’s dogs 
to Martin Luther King’s March on Washing- 
ton to the sorrow and shame of a nation 
that we experienced only a few days ago. 

Television is not only an observer. It is 
a participant. Watching television, we are 
not only observers. We are participants. To- 
gether—television and you and I—we are 
involved in the choice of selecting the shape 
of our destiny as no other body of men ever 
was capable in the history of humanity. With 
reality on television, there is no such thing 
as passive involvement. What television tells 
us in our hearts about war, about politics, 
about race, has to be translated, has to 
change us, has to make us better or worse. 
Television has brought us to the precipice of 
an informed conscience. Television cannot 
now remove itself from helping us make de- 
cisions as though it were not here. Because, 
you see, it is. It is part of our lives, our 
cities, our ghettos, our landscape, our world 
and—to the extent that we assimilate into 
ourselves what it shows us and television 
assimilates us into showing us back to our- 
selves—it is us. 

It is not enough to give birth to anything 
and then to let that which has been born seek 
its own solutions. Television has wrought 
changes in attitudes toward war, disasso- 
ciation from traditional party politics, and 
commitments in justice and love to all men. 
Because these changes have come to us 
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through one medium, the relationship be- 
tween war, politics and race is strikingly 
clear. They are one story, one movement in 
history. Television's involvement, as our in- 
volvement with it and it with us, must in- 
crease and grow. This participation must be- 
come more responsible. This participation 
must mature, This participation involves a 
fuller commitment to reality and to change. 
And I submit that it is Public Television 
where our participation and involvement to 
change and reality can take place as it can 
nowhere else. 

There are, at this moment, some 160 non- 
commercial television stations in this country 
which the Carnegie Commission Report has 
given the over-all title of Public Television. 
Public Television is a loose confederation of 
community educational television stations 
and stations licensed under university, school 
board and state auspices. Its programming is 
achieved locally as well through broadcasts 
provided by National Educational Television 
(NET) and its autonomous division, the 
Public Broadcast Laboratory (PBL). Only 
occasionally do the Public Television outlets 
have the capability of interconnection, of 
networking, that is, of simultaneously join- 
ing the various stations on a coast-to-coast 
hookup for its broadcasts. 

Despite the present networking limita- 
tions, Public Television, night after night, in 
season and out of season, has continued do- 
ing a remarkable job of informing the Ameri- 
can people on precisely those subjects which 
most affect us. More has to be done, ob- 
viously, and more can be done—provided 
that the wheels which have been set in mo- 
tion to make Public Television a strong, 
healthy and productive service are allowed 
to pick up momentum. There is a Public 
Broadcasting Act of 1967 under which money 
for new facilities and construction is au- 
thorized and under which a Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting is established. A fifteen- 
man board has been selected for the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting, which will 
have its first meeting later this month. 

Only through the offices of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting, according to Con- 
gress’ own definition in the Public Broad- 
casting Act of 1967, can all the activities that 
a strengthened Public Television this country 
needs be accomplished, It is intended that 
the Corporation will: 

Facilitate the full development of Public 
Broadcasting. 

Be the body to assist in the establishment 
and development of non-commercial televi- 
sion and radio stations. 

Make funds available for production of 
programs of high quality for non-commercial 
broadcasting. 

Obtain grants from various sources and 
make payments to local stations for program- 
ming and other costs of operations. 

Arrange by grant or contract for intercon- 
nection facilities at the free or reduced rates 
which the communications common carriers 
are permitted by the Act to provide. 

Engage in activities that will assure maxi- 
mum freedom of the system and its stations. 

Have final responsibility for recommend- 
ing a permanent financing plan for Public 
Broadcasting. 

There is one major problem in conjunc- 
tion with the Public Broadcasting Act of 
1967, however. No governmental monies as 
yet have been appropriated for either the 
Corporation or for facilities. The $9 million 
intended for the Corporation to begin its op- 
erations is being moved by the Congress into 
next year's fiscal budget—with no guarantee 
that the full sum will be forthcoming then. 
The $10.5 million for facilities earmarked for 
the current fiscal year under the Act is being 
ignored and the $12.5 million that the Act 
calls for in the next fiscal year is going to 
be requested. These sums of money are no- 
where near the amounts that Public Broad- 
casting really needs to begin operating as it 
should. The Carnegie Commission Report, 
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upon which the legislation is based, said “the 
tion will require from Federal funds 
approximately $40 million in its first year and 
$60 million a year in the following years, 
allowing for a moderately rapid buildup.” 

At the time when the Carnegie Commis- 
sion made public its report—in January, 
1967—the Vietnam War, the political situa- 
tion and this country’s racial crises had not 
escalated into the complexities that need 
unravelling and explanation as they do today. 
The far-sightedness of the Carnegie Commis- 
sion’s fifteen distinguished members has not 
been allowed to flower into the full bloom 
that should by now have occurred. Political 
practicalities have dictated a slow, gradualis- 
tic approach to the most serious of our prob- 
lems today, involving all of us together with 
Public Television in an understanding to- 
ward positive action in the solution of this 
nation’s myriad and growing difficulties. 

The $10.5 million facilities money alone, 
which was to have been appropriated for 
fiscal 1968 and was properly expected by the 
public broadcasters and their audiences as a 
simple extension of the Educational Tele- 
vision Facilities Act of 1962, are desperately 
needed by the Public Television and Radio 
stations of this country. Already, there are 
project requests in to the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare for funds 
three and one-half times the amount that 
was to have been but as yet has not been 
appropriated for fiscal 1968. The needed 
monies for Public Television and Radio sta- 
tion facilities are mounting at the rate of 
almost $20 million per year while nothing is 
appropriated for them. 

At least that $10.5 million in facilities 
monies should still be appropriated for fiscal 
1968. The Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing must inherit the strongest possible sys- 
tem of Public Broadcasting stations for it to 
service in the public interest. 

There is no desire here to divorce myself 
from the multitudinous problems this nation 
faces. The Committee of which I am the 
servant exists, in point of fact, to foster a 
broadcasting system that will help this na- 
tion better to face, understand and solve 
these problems. Where federal funds are un- 
available because of emergency budgetary 
considerations caused by the difficulties in 
which this country finds itself, it might be 
argued that there is sufficient reason for 
delay. 

To answer that argument, there are several 
points in conjunction with the funding of 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting that 
must be made with precision. A Public 
Broadcasting system of the breadth en- 
visioned in the Congress’ 1967 Act cannot 
get fully under way until Federal monies 
begin to make it possible. Such a Public 
Broadcasting system, at this point in our 
history, could do much to report and clarify 
the issues which threaten to tear this na- 
tion apart. The fact is that any delay in 
starting a strong, healthy and productive 
Public Television system on its way keeps 
our national communications from taking on 
a form that is absolutely essential to this 
nation’s well-being. 

The National Citizens Committee for Pub- 
lic Television exists to make the American 
people aware of the reality and the potential 
of Public Broadcasting. This does not mean 
only appealing to the converted; it means 
making new disciples of those countless mil- 
lions who do not tune to Public Television. 

Toward that end, the Citizens Committee 
seeks the support of national organizations 
and associations, through their leaders and 
individual members and through their pub- 
lications, to spread the word about Public 
Television, We have an advisory council of 
national organizations, and I propose to you 
here today that the National Society for the 
Study of Communication would be most wel- 
come as a member of our advisory council. 

The word has to be made known through 
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the largest possible public relations-adver- 
tising campaign that can be mounted. The 
methods used to sell any product for which 
wide acceptance or support is sought are 
the methods that Public Television must 
employ to make its message known. Public 
Television has been referred to as minority 
television—a name Public Television whole- 
heartedly accepts but not for the usually- 
stated reason that large-scale audiences 
would not be interested. The quality offer- 
ings of the commercial networks—enjoying 
the best in promotion, advertising and ex- 
ploitation techniques—have shown time and 
again the degree to which qualitative mi- 
nority programming has reached quantita- 
tive majority audiences. The four-hour-long 
broadcast on Africa, the “CBS Playhouse” 
specials, the latest Senate Foreign Relations 
hearings with Dean Rusk, which outdrew its 
daytime competition, are only a few of the 
examples of the thirst that America and 
its audiences have which must be quenched. 

Whenever anybody in Public Television 
lets his imagination soar, he talks about 
some mythical future time when Public 
Television is going to be competitive for au- 
diences. Audiences must begin to know in 
far greater abundance than is the case at 
present that Public Television exists and 
they must begin to grasp more than they do 
at the moment that there is movement and 
excitement and entertainment and educa- 
tion and humanity and joy—all scheduled 
regularly—on Public Television that they 
cannot find scheduled regularly anwhere 
else. Only by making audiences tune in can 
the audiences that do exist for Public Tele- 
vision become habitues and supporters of 
Public Television. 

Let us look at only a few of the outstand- 
ing examples of broadcasts that have been, 
are and will be carried on Public Television: 

There is “NET Journal,” the excellent 
series of broadcasts which this season in- 
cluded “What Harvest for the Reaper?” 
“Roots of Prejudice” and “North Vietnam.” 

There is the every-other-week “News in 
Perspective,” the perceptive news analysis 
series with Lester Markel and top New York 
Times correspondents. 

There is the fine “NET Playhouse” series 
with productions such as “Home,” “Next 
Time I'll Sing To You” and Santha Rama 
Rau's adaptation to E. M. Forster's “A Pas- 
sage to India.” 

There was the second annual NET coverage 
and probing analysis of the President’s State 
of the Union Message. 

There is “PBL,” the Sunday evening ex- 
perimental series. 

Let me stop here for a moment to say 
what I have heard many others reiterate. 
“PBL’s” report on Martin Luther King, the 
Sunday following his assassination on Thurs- 
day, told more tbout him, the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference and the 
responsibility with which King and his peo- 
ple were forging their Poor Man’s March on 
Washington, than anything else that was 
broadcast or printed before or since that 
sorrowful period. This was Public Television 
at its greatest. This is what it should strive 
always to be. 

There is the outstanding programming 
produced and broadcast by local stations. 
We know it here on Channel 13 in New York. 
And you know it or ought to know it wher- 
ever you are from. 

There are the “White House Red Carpet 
with Julia Child,” the special series on “Men 
Who Teach,” the three-hour-long report in 
May on the crises in our cities. 

There is, in the long run, the Children's 
Television Workshop series, aimed primarily 
at the culturally deprived ghetto child. 

Getting to the public about what is on 
Public Television is vital if we expect to gain 
audiences. If Public Television were to meas- 
ure its audiences in the same way that others 
in broadcasting do, an “NET Journal” on a 
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commercial network to which the public is 
attuned to tuning, could bring Nielsen 
ratings of between 4 and 12, which could 
translate itself to 5.5 to 16.5 million people. 
In the same vein, “A Passage to India,” on 
a commercial network with an outstanding 
cast that included Virginia McKenna, Cyril 
Cusack and Dame Sybil Thorndike, could 
bring a Nielsen rating on a commercial net- 
work even higher than 20, but a 20 rating 
could be translated into 27.5 million viewers. 
If these yardsticks are a true indication, an 
audience is there to be captured for what 
is on Public Television. That audience must 
be made aware of what is on Public 
Television.* 

What Public Television is doing and what 
it has still to do can only be accomplished 
provided there is the wherewithal to make 
it all happen, This Sunday here in New York, 
Public Television station personnel of this 
country meet to discuss and act upon what 
they can further do in ghetto programming, 
a crucial area where Public Television has 
the time on its schedule to provide an unpar- 
alleled public service of unparalleled neces- 
sity. 

The report of the National Ad Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders in its section 
headed “The News Media and the Disorders" 
stated “by and large, news organizations 
have failed to communicate to both their 
black and white audiences a sense of the 
problems America faces and the sources of 
potential solutions.” It further stated that 
the news media “report and write from the 
standpoint of a white man’s world. The ills 
of the ghetto, the difficulties of life there, 
the Negro’s burning sense of grievance, are 
seldom conveyed. Slights and indignities are 
part of the Negro’s daily life, and many of 
them come from what he now calls ‘the white 
press’—a press that repeatedly, if uncon- 
sciously, reflects the biases, the paternalism, 
the indifference of white America.” 

If turning over large-scale scheduling to 
provide answers to America’s most demand- 
ing problem sounds revolutionary, so be it. 
We are in revolution, to television’s con- 
science-molding credit, largely of television’s 
making, and it is up to Public Television to 
make itself available to give meaning and 
direction to what is happening in America 
today. It is no longer enough to think of 
programming for a long hot summer, with 
the whites doing the programming. We live 
now in a long hot twelve-months-a-year, 
every year, year-in, year-out—and the chal- 
lenge in conscience, justice and love has to 
be met. 

There is need, yes, for massive infusions of 
money too long withheld and too long de- 
layed, for whatever the reasons, to the poor 
of this country. There are people, from 
among the middle-class white majority, who 
still do not understand the need for such 
massive funds for the poor. There are poor 
who still accept their lot uncomplainingly 
who have rights that have been trampled or 
kept underfoot for too long who must be 
made to know that the change that must 
come is coming, and they must know and 
themselves shape the role they are to play 
in making it all happen. 

Public Television can help bring together 
on a lasting basis the blacks and whites 
who joined hands and sang “We Shall Over- 
come” with quivering question marks in 
their voices only a little over a week ago. 
Public Television can be the vehicle that 
someday can bring blacks and whites to- 


*These ratings conclusions are based on 
55,000,000 television homes, with an average 
2.5 persons-per-set. The A. C. Nielsen Com- 
pany estimates that in prime time the aver- 
age persons-per-set fluctuates for a variety 
of reasons from between 2.3 to 2.9. I have 
arbitrarily chosen the 2.5 persons-per-set 
figure for illustrative purposes. 
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gether with joined hands and hearts to sing 
“We Have Overcome,” with their voices re- 
sounding with the proudest of explanation 
points. That vision would not have come this 
far, that vision would have been impossible 
if it were not for television. 

We are living through the seasons of our 
discontent, the television seasons of our dis- 
content. It is television that has made us 
arrive at the juncture in our history at 
which we find ourselves, as individuals and 
as a nation. It is television which has made 
us look at war in the faces of an alien peo- 
ple’s crushed and wounded children and, in 
that alien country, our own people’s maimed 
and dying youth. It is television which has 
taught us to recognize political sham when 
we see it. It is television which has brought 
us to this point in the struggle for equality 
for all men. 

There is no turning back. There is no 
turning off the set that comes into our home 
and speaks the truth by showing it. There 
is no dimming of the issues that television 
raises 


Because Public Television has the time in 
its schedule—the space in its national pages, 
if you will—it offers this nation’s citizens 
the opportunity to participate directly in 
democracy as nothing else in our history ever 
has. It alone among our communications 
media, be they broadcast or print, is capable 
at all times of reaching out to all our people 
and helping set aright the disorder and 
chaos reflected daily in spoken or written 
headlines. It alone has the time—and it 
must seek and seize the wisdom—to help us 
comprehend at this period of historic up- 
heaval the changing way Americans look at 
war, politics and race. 

Man and his society is in a constant state 
of change and it is Public Television—the 
future directions and dimensions of which 
are being determined now—that can lead us 
through the seasons of our discontent and 
bring us to a fulfillment of what we must 
do to effect a change in ourselves, as in- 
dividuals and as a nation. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
have only a very brief comment or two to 
make on this legislation. I merely wish 
to call attention to two salient facts of a 
financial nature about this corporation. 

First, on page 43 of the hearings on 
this legislation, H.R. 15986, the following 
comment is made by Mr. James Robert- 
son, chairman of the executive board of 
the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters. He said this in response to 
questioning: 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare had provided for the corporation a 
projection which is found on page 53 of the 
committee's former report by fiscal years, 
starting with $9 million in fiscal 1968, and 
running up to $120 million in 1973, with the 
comments that the long-range corporation 
budget is not expected to exceed $160 mil- 
lion by about 1980. 


Now, I would underscore to you that 
we are asked today to start a program 
that by 1980 will cost this Nation $160 
million per annum. I for one am reluct- 
ant to do that in the face of the comment 
of Federal Reserve Chairman William 
McChesney Martin and others about our 
fiscal crisis. 

I would like to make one other com- 
ment, if I may, and then I will be happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. IcHorp]. 

In testimony earlier during our hear- 
ings on this legislation, Mr. Joseph B. 
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Hughes, a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Public Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration, pointed out that this year private 
contributions are expected to amount to 
$2,125,000 of the proposed needed $9 
million figure. 

I should like to suggest to this body 
that we challenge those who support this 
program in the private industry area to 
put their money where their enthusiasm 
is rather than expecting the taxpaying 
public to put its money into it. Let those 
enthusiastic industries supply the re- 
maining $6,875,000 to complete the 
needed $9 million this first year. Then, 
perhaps next year we can take another 
look at the serious fiscal situation of our 
country and determine the relative need 
for public financing of public broadcast- 
ing at that time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall be happy 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. IcHorp]. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding to me at this 
time. In the colloquy which was held 
between the gentleman from Ohio and 
the gentleman from Illinois the fact was 
brought out that there was $9 million 
authorized for fiscal year 1968. 

I would like to ask the gentleman how 
much, if any, was appropriated for fiscal 
year 1968. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. None of that 
money was appropriated, as I under- 
stand it, and none of it was expended, 
because the Corporation did not come 
into operation. No money was appro- 
priated. 

Mr. ICHORD. That was my opinion 
and I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such additional time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to reiterate 
that we received telegrams from the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, ABC, 
NBC, and the Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Co., favoring this bill. 

The comment which was made here a 
minute or two ago by the gentleman was 
not, I am sure, directed at the members 
of the Corporation. It is my opinion that 
the gentleman would agree that the 15 
members which have been selected by the 
President of the United States are about 
the highest type of men and women to 
be found in the United States of America. 
I have confidence in them, and I am sure 
that every Member of this House of Rep- 
resentatives does. 

All the bill proposes to do is to change 
the date from 1968 to 1969. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am happy that 
the private corporations—Westinghouse 
and the National Broadcasting Co. and 
others as well, are enthusiastic about the 
Congress appropriating the taxpayers’ 
money for this program. But I would like 
to ask the gentleman if it would not be 
appropriate to expect that Westinghouse, 
the National Broadcasting Co., and 
those other giants of the communica- 
tions industry who make a good deal of 
money in the private area of the com- 
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munications industry should not put in 
their money this first year in order to get 
this program off the ground, in order 
that we may see how it goes and, per- 
haps, then it would be desirable for us 
to consider whether Federal money might 
be added to the money that they put 
into this program privately? 

CBS has already done this. I would 
feel a lot more kindly toward this matter 
if they express the fact that they were 
willing to put in some of their profits 
into the program rather than asking the 
Congress of the United States to appro- 
priate the taxpayers’ money with which 
to initiate this program. 

Mr. STAGGERS. In reply to that state- 
ment which has been made by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, CBS has already con- 
tributed $1 million and I am sure that 
others will. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Has NBC con- 
tributed anything? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Well, has West- 
inghouse contributed anything? 

Mr. S®AGGERS. Not to my knowledge. 
However, I will say to the gentleman that 
last year this House passed a bill author- 
izing the appropriation of $9 million to 
get the Corporation started. If we do 
not do that, we cannot expect any corpo- 
ration in America to contribute one dime. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, last 
year the urgency for authorizing the $9 
million was stressed on the floor of the 
House. Yet the President of the United 
States did not name the Corporation 
Board members until just a few weeks 
ago when we were expected to consider 
this resolution to extend this time from 
1968 to 1969. Apparently, the urgency to 
approve this legislation somehow got lost 
between that time and the time the 
Board was named. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio that having gone over 
the hearing record of last year, I find 
nothing to the effect that the legislation 
had to be enacted immediately or by any 
certain time. I do not find one word 
wherein any sense of urgency was ex- 
pressed when this matter was pending 
before the House and it was acted upon 
accordingly, and according to the normal 
course of events in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] explained the 
delays in organizing the Corporation very 
well. Each Member of this body should 
understand why the delay occurred. We 
gave our word on these funds last year 
and I think we have to keep it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further and 
if the Chairman will permit me one more 
question, I hope the gentleman will agree 
with me that apparently we are in partial 
agreement with Mr. Martin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to the effect that the 
fiscal situation of the country has deteri- 
orated some since the passage of this 
legislation. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
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appreciate very much the gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, last year I reported 
to my colleagues of the House that I am 
the owner of a one-fifth minority inter- 
est in a commercial television station in 
my home State and district. I am still 
the owner of such minority interest. 

Irrespective of such ownership, I wish 
to go on public record as strongly favor- 
ing educational television—both public 
and private. The educational potential of 
this powerful medium of communication 
is immense and educational television 
should be promoted and advanced—in 
the proper way and at the proper time. 

I have two deep concerns about the 
basic legislation which was passed last 
year by this House. First, that in spite of 
efforts made in H.R. 6736 to insulate the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
from political involvement or control, the 
legislation does not sufficiently so insu- 
late the Corporation. This involves an 
immense risk for the public in the area of 
future attempts at thought control in the 
political field and, until the insulation 
has been made much more certain, this 
remains an unsound situation. 

Second, the whole question of per- 
manent financing is left unresolved. Esti- 
mates of long-run costs are most sizable 
ranging as high as $160 million annually; 
there is apparent agreement that these 
costs should not permanently be carried 
from the public treasury; and yet no al- 
ternative plan of financing has been pro- 
posed which is adequate and acceptable. 
When the National Treasury is in its 
present strained and unsound condition, 
it would be most unwise to saddle future 
budgets with an obligation to continue 
carrying from public funds this new and 
expensive program. 

I wish I could support this bill today. 
But I do not feel that it represents the 
proper way at the proper time for the 
Federal Government to involve itself in 
this field, and I must therefore oppose 
it. 

Mrs, BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS, I am happy to yield 
to the gentlewoman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say this—that the power that 
will be put into these stations by giving 
them Federal money seems to me ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. I believe all of the 
Members have been told through their 
lives that when once the Government 
controls education then freedom is gone. 

I would like the Members to consider 
this bill a little from that angle, and 
also from the point of view that we are 
presently head over heels in debt, so why 
can we not wait another year for this? 
Certainly we do not need this this year, 
right now. Let us wait and give it more 
consideration. It is not a matter of hav- 
ing to do this all at once, it may be we 
can do it next year if we are wise enough 
to protect our country from financial 
disaster, and from a whole lot of other 
kinds of disasters. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I might say to the 
gentlewoman in reply to her suggestion 
that this be put off for another year— 
that I am very glad Christopher Colum- 
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bus did not say, “Let us put it off,” and 
did not get the Queen’s jewels to finance 
his venture, otherwise we might not be 
here today. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Christopher Columbus 
was helped by a woman, and so I am 
just trying to help my country. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, we have 
before us today a bill that would bring 
this country’s Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting out of gestation and give it 
life. 

I want to express my vigorous support 
for this bill and to urge its swift enact- 
ment into law. 

Established by the Public Broadcast- 
ing Act of 1967, the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting that year was granted 
authorization for a $9 million appropria- 
tion in fiscal 1968. But the Corporation, 
its schedule snarled by a series of de- 
lays, was unable to make use of the 
authorization in fiscal 1968. The bill we 
are considering today—H.R. 15986— 
would transfer from fiscal 1968 to fiscal 
1969 the authorization for $9 million in 
appropriations. 

A governmental appropriation for the 
Corporation, of course, is merely an ex- 
pedient to give the organization enough 
financial strength to gain its feet. The 
Corporation, the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Treasury Department, and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare are now working together in an ef- 
fort to establish a permanent financing 
plan—a plan that would make the Cor- 
poration wholly independent of political 
control or interference. The Corportion’s 
very nature demands such independence. 
Political control of the Corporation’s 
purse strings would hamper its work and 
taint its public image. 

The $9 million authorization bill be- 
fore us today, however, must be passed 
if the Corporation is to carry out any 
work at all. 

Created to promote and develop a new 
concept in educational and informa- 
tional broadcasting, the Corporation 
promises to become a vital force in 
American life. 

We in the Congress must pass H.R. 
15986 if the Corporation is to begin 
fulfilling this promise. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose the continuation of the Public 
Broadcasting Act by passage of HR. 
15986. 

I fear we are continuing a new political 
device which, with Government sup- 
port, will turn undefined education into 
a runaway brainwashing monster. 

Events of recent weeks such as the 
King saturation on the television net- 
works and the CBS “Hanoi” program 
should be the signal to thinking Amer- 
icans of the dangers of a centralized 
communications system. 

The obvious threat to our masses is the 
powerful one-sided persuasion, a tool to 
affect thought control by a few under 
the guise of education. 

The admitted planners of public 
broadcasting are the Ford and Carnegie 
Foundations who indicate little in the 
interests of America—except to dodge 
taxes and influence political action. 

We can shortly expect, by the use of 
Telstar devices, one intellectual profes- 
sor to teach every child in America—yes, 
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even the world. This could be called an 
equal education exposure. 

But what happens to the many other 
qualified and trained educators? Are 
they resolved to mere disciplinarians— 
to adjust the television sets and take up 
the tests? Who selects the courses, cur- 
riculum, and the teachers for public 
education? 

The existing commercial networks 
have become highhanded and out of 
control in attempting to force the pref- 
erences of their few on the many. But 
to turn the entire network over to poli- 
ticians can only nationalize the industry. 

Private funds and private enterprise 
has brought the industry to its present 
development—whether we approve of it 
or not. I see nothing good to be gained 
by continuing the national public broad- 
casting blueprint. 

I include the following as some indica- 
tion of what we can expect—parental 
interference—from political broadcast- 
ing: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 17, 1968] 
“TowN MEETING” ON EpucATION To BE 
‘TELEVISED 


District school officials and members of the 
Board of Education will conduct an open-end 
“town meeting” on educational issues April 
24 on WETA, the educational television sta- 
tion. 

The program, which will be aired begin- 
ning at 8:30 p.m., will deal with four ques- 
tions: 


Are children learning what they need to 
learn? 

What powers should parents have in run- 
ning schools? 

Should a neighborhood control its own 
school? 

Should three-year-olds go to school? 

A panel of “experts,” to be announced 
later, will speak on the questions, and other 
comments will be given by officials and taken 
by phone from viewers. 

Two additional such programs will be 
broadcast by the station in May, all co- 
sponsored by WETA and the District Board 
of Education. 

[From the Network of Patriotic Letter 

Writers, Pasadena, Calif.] 


SENSITIVITY TRAINING 


Recently State Senator John G. Schmitz 
told me, in g a social phenomenon 
that has spread like cancer, not only through- 
out California, but to every State in the 
Union: “It appears to be aimed at destroy- 
ing the independence, self-confidence and 
self-reliance of the individual—the founda- 
tions of both liberty and good government.” 

He was referring to that perversion of 
group therapy: “Group Criticism”—a method 
of social control through social pressure 
that is used by every communist regime in 
the exact form now spreading throughout 
our Nation. Only it is never called Group 
Criticism—but something dear to the hearts 
of guilt-ridden liberals. “Human Relations,” 
perhaps, or “Operant Conditioning.” Most 
often of all, however, you will hear it called 
“Sensitivity Training.” 


NOT ENTIRELY NEW 


Now as many who read this will recognize, 
this process, usually under the name Sen- 
sitivity Training, has been around for several 
years, ever since social psychologist Kurt 
Lewin developed the idea in the early 1950's. 
Industries, businesses, groups of professional 
people such as doctors, lawyers, architects, 
have submitted to it on a voluntary, short- 
term basis where its destructive effects would 
not be widespread—although many who par- 
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ticipated still do not speak to each other to 
this day. 

But today there is a new generation—and 
the situation, backed as will be shown, by 
communists and communist influences, is 
much worse. 

Sessions of so-called Sensitivity or Group 
Criticism (its only correct name) have in- 
vaded California with a vengeance. 

Dr. James Bugental, of Psychological Serv- 
ice Associates, Los Angeles, says, “California 
is a hotbed of such groups.” 

Sessions take place in private living rooms 
anywhere from San Diego to, of course, 
Berkeley. Or the “scene,” as some devotees 
call it, may be a hall or lounge at UCLA's 
Conference Center at Lake Arrowhead; the 
Western Behavioral Sciences Institute at La 
Jolla; a conference of business executives at 
a “retreat” in Ojai Valley; or simply a meet- 
ing of students at San Diego State College. 

The Esalen Institute at Big Sur is a favor- 
ite location for many avante-garde artists, 
writers and “liberal intellectuals.” 

But that is not all. The process has made 
a beachhead in State Civil Service, notably 
im the Departments of Mental Hygiene and 
Corrections—where it is used on the staff, 
not the inmates, on a mandatory basis. 

But what is this Group Criticism—this 
“Sensitivity Training”? 

Actually it hides behind nearly twenty 
names, depending on the mood of the “in- 
tellectuals“ who push it and the type of 
“audience” they have picked for a target. 
For example, in the communist police states 
behind the 6000 mile stretch of the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains, it is known, without 
the need to disguise its true nature, as Self- 
Criticism. 

MODERN ORIGIN 

Group Criticism, defined as “Self-Criticism 
followed by Mutual Criticism, always in a 
group setting,” originated at the time of 
the Twelfth Anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution in 1929. Included among the 
party slogans that year was: “Through Bol- 
shevist self-criticism we will enforce the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat.” 

Called Sama Kritica, it was inspired by 
the Party advisers, the dreaded GP. U., or 
communist secret police. Briefly the me- 
chanics were as follows: 

The entire population would be divided 
into small groups of “collectives” of ten to 
twenty persons each, which would meet 
regularly on a mandatory and permanent 
basis so that no member would have any 
real life outside the group. Each group would 
sit in a circle, members f each other 
without any “protective” table or other fur- 
niture between; then each would take his 
turn criticizing himself, his faults and short- 
comings, no matter how trivial. Each would 
be ed to be “frank” and tell exactly 
how he felt about the other members, who 
would then criticize him, 

The object? To locate faultfinders and 
originators of trouble. To uncover any in- 
dividualists, original thinkers, possible future 
agitators. The practice, of course, created a 
spirit of distrust and fear among the people, 
isolating each from every other. And it was 
further affirmed by the secret police, human 
nature being what it is, that most of so- 
called Self-Criticism would be aimed, not at 
the self, but at the other fellow. 

The result? Police state control, arrests 
and disappearances, usually after a “frank” 
criticism session; and frozen fear and terror 
among those who remained. 


TODAY IN CALIFORNIA 


In California, as you read this, the exact 


process is taking place in the Departments 
of Corrections and Mental Hygiene, as I 


have mentioned. The sessions are manda- 
tory and, instead of arrests and disappear- 
ances, the displeasure for individualism 
comes forth in poor employee performance 


ratings. 
Just this last December George Robeson, 
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courageous columnist for the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram, discovered that a program of 
so-called Sensitivity Training or “T-Group 
Training,” was in full swing in the nearby 
Los Altos YMCA. Several “retreats” had been 
held in the mountains at a “Y” camp. One 19 
year old boy, after a five-day retreat, has 
suffered recurrent emotional distress, al- 
though his group session took place over a 
year ago. 

Alarmed, Dr. Michael J. Singer, Long 
Beach psychiatrist, said: “There is danger 
of serious psychological damage rather than 
benefits from this type of group . . . meet- 


But the staff of the YMCA, none of whom 
is a qualified psychiatrist or group thera- 
pist, replied: “T-grouping will establish a 
climate of trust and openness which allows 
young people to experience acceptance, sup- 
port, love and appreciation for their self- 
worth, as well as democratic process.” 

Democratic processes, Sound familiar? As, 
for instance, the “People’s Democratic Dis- 
cussion Groups” of Red China and North 
Viet Nam. 

Left implicit in Robeson’s two columns 
was the question: Why group at all, if the 
children are normal? 

Dr. Carl Rogers, of the Western Behavioral 
Sciences Institute, La Jolla, and one of the 
foremost exponents of grouping, has said 
that: “If therapy is good for people in 
trouble, then it is bound to be as good or 
even better for people who function well.” 

This astounding statement has an origin 
which we will take a close look at. But first 
it will be instructive to list the three main 
points of this pervasive form of Group 
Criticism that Dr. Rogers calls Sensitivity 
Training. 

THREE MAIN POINTS 


1. “The atmosphere helps participants to 
open up their behavior to examination by 
themselves as well as by others. 

2... . the first step is to unfreeze the old 
values, 

8. Gradually members unlearn the inap- 
propriate reactions and find the courage (it’s 
really called that!) to experiment with new 
responses. 

While you wonder which totalitarian lib- 
eral will tell you what the “appropriate” 
response is, I can point out that the above 
forms a classical definition and analysis of 
Brainwashing, as both Major William E. 
Meyer and Edward Hunter have analyzed and 
defined that process. 

Each also pointed out that, among Ameri- 
can prisoners during the Korean War, the 
constant Group Criticism created havoc in 
group relations, making three out of every 
four men informers on their countrymen, 
preventing any escapes, since to escape takes 
teamwork and men who have torn each other 
apart before others in a group learn only to 
hate and distrust each other. 

But let us examine the origin of Dr. Rogers’ 
rationalization that what he chooses to eu- 
phemistically label “therapy” is better for 
the normal than for the sick. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


It is well known that when the United 
Nations brought the World Health Organiza- 
tion into existence in February 1948, it was 
convicted communist traitor Alger Hiss who 
gave it its initial impetus in the March 1948 
issue of the magazine International Concilia- 
tion. Hiss, while neither he nor anyone else 
has ever been able to define mental health, 
did manage to define “health.” In order to 
give the widest latitude to World Government 
planners to fit all mankind into a common 
mold, Hiss stated that: “Health is a state of 
complete physical, mental and social well- 
being, and not merely the absence of disease 
or infirmity.” 

The plan was then enlarged and refined by 
the notorious communist sympathizer, 
Canadian psychiatrist G. Brock Chisholm, 
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assisted by Dr. Daniel Blain, who was Direc- 
tor of California’s Department of Mental 
Hygiene until 1963. Together they reached 
two conclusions: 

1. That the United States has an enormous 
mental health problem. 

2. That this problem can be solved by the 
use of government clinics. 

Chisholm followed this by the outright 
declaration that “Universal mental health 
means one world.” And, for the treatment of 
the “sick world” in order to achieve this goal, 
Dr. Chisholm put near the top of his list 
what he chose to call “group therapy.” 

But it was Dr. Blain who, after helping 
formulate the World Citizenship Credo, told 
us exactly who the beneficiaries of that 
“therapy” would be, Said Dr. Blain, “Preven- 
tion of mental illness is the primary goal of 
the government clinic.” 

In other words, attention would be shifted 
from the abnormal to the normal! Which 
means that everyone supposedly is in need 
of Group Therapy, Criticism, or Sensitivity. 


NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORIES 


As a result of the groundwork laid by 
Blain, Chisholm, and Hiss, the National Edu- 
cation Association has been pushing Group 
Criticism for the normal since 1955. For the 
NEA this is only natural, since it has been 
the stronghold of the John Deweyite, group- 
centered “progressive educationists” for 
many years. The actual missionary work and 
spreading of the “faith” is done by a divi- 
sion of the NEA, The National Training 
Laboratories, with headquarters at 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., with a branch 
laboratory at Bethel, Maine. It is the NTL, 
under Director Leland P. Bradford, Ph.D., 
that sponsors Sensitivity Training at the 
Western Training Laboratory, U.C. at Berke- 
ley; at U.C.L.A.’s Neuropsychiatric Conference 
Center, Lake Arrowhead; at La Jolla, Big Sur, 
and even at Boston University—to name only 
a few. 

The is increasing rapidly in scope. 
State College at Long Beach has actually 
started on an accredited course in Sensitivity 
Training. And many California colleges and 
universities now have what are called “Syna- 
non Games Clubs, (after the group process 
used at Synanon, the Narcotics Treatment 
Center at Santa Monica). It has become a 
student fad from Berkeley to Sonoma State, 
Cal-Western, San Diego State, and San Fer- 
nando Valley State, to USC’s School of Law. 

SOME ARE MANDATORY 


Most are voluntary, to spread the faith 
until such time as it becomes mandatory, as 
it already is in the Departments of Correc- 
tions and Mental Hygiene, with the Parole 
Departments of Michigan, Utah and Oregon 
planning to start Sensitivity Training pro- 
grams in the near future, 

Already, with the accent on community 
relations and a new “image for our police, the 
Los Angeles Police Department has weakened 
under liberal pressures—and will start man- 
datory Sensitivity Training, under the name 
Group Dynamics, at its Police Academy this 
year! 

Since the effect of continued Group Criti- 
cism is to destroy group loyalty, making 
enemies of all members of the groups, it 
need hardly be said that if a police depart- 
ment surrenders to grouping its men, the 
Leftists do not need a Civilian Review 
Board! 

As one business executive at Douglas Air- 
craft said of Sensitivity Training: “If every- 
body is going to know everything about ev- 
erybody else, the result could be a definite 
deterioration in personnel attitudes. I de- 
plore it! 

Dr. Al Cannon, psychiatrist at UCLA, has 
given a frightening view of the future he 
himself would like to see. A Negro, he envi- 
sions integrated “marathon groups” lasting 
up to 30 hours, to “improve race relations.” 
No sleep, no rest, until resistances are over- 
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come in sheer fatigue. The exact precise 
formula was used by communist brain- 


washers. 
WHAT CAN YOU DO? 

1. Expose and block Sensitivity Training 
wherever it rears its head. Be especially alert 
for it in YMCA’s, youth groups, schools, sum- 
mer camps, and in Civil Service. 

2. Write your Assemblyman, Councilman or 
State Senator, letting them know of the situ- 
ation and asking that they question those 
responsible as to their motivation and au- 
thority. 

3. Learn to the process, no mat- 
ter what it involves. Self-Criticism followed 
by mutual criticism, always in a group set- 
ting; and that the criticism will be vicious, 
hurtful, aggressive, and serve no purpose but 
to isolate each member from every other, 
trusting in and loyal to no one, not even 
himself. 

But first, learn the names that Group 
Criticism can hide behind. Here they are: 
Sensitivity Training, T-Group Training, 
Group Dynamics, Auto-Criticism, Operant 
Conditioning, Human Relations, Synanon 
Games Clubs, Basic Encounter Group, Broad 
Sensitivity, Class in Group Counseling, Man- 
agement Development, Leadership Class, Selj- 
Honesty Session, Self-Examination, Interper- 
sonal Competence, Interpersonal Relations, 
Self-Evaluation, Human Potential Work- 
shop. 

There are others and there will be more. 
Until the day when the mask is dropped and 
there is no longer any need to hide. 

We must not let that day ever arrive! 

EDITOR: 

No sooner did I get my article on “Sensitiv- 
ity Training” off to you than the biggest 
Sensitivity program I’ve yet heard of is an- 
nounced for the Garden Grove District in the 
Santa Ana Register, clipping enclosed. 


Importance 


1. It is the biggest. 

2. It will involve 7,550 pupils in the 7th & 
8th grades on a mandatory basis. 

3. It will be funded by $77,939. 

4. $32,190 of that amount will come from 
Federal funds! 

And: 

5. For the first time, the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation is making a frank head on espousal of 
group criticism, alias “Sensitivity”! 

Several years ago Dr. Max Rafferty fought 
bitterly with a Dr. Richardson over Group 

es for school children in Orange 
County. But now the dam is about to burst— 
and not just in Orange County! 
Sincerely, 
Ep DIECKMANN, Jr. 


A WARNING TO ORANGE COUNTY PARENTS 
FROM STATE SENATOR JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


The most familiar duty of an elected rep- 
resentative of the people is to express their 
will in the making and carrying out of laws. 
But an elected representative has a further 
duty. When, from his point of vantage at 
the seat of government, he learns of a grave 
Ganger to the people he represents, he can 
be the first to sound a warning. 

For several months I have been receiving 
reports from well-informed and reliable 
sources about a practice called “sensitivity 
training” which has been used here in Cali- 
fornia in the state Department of Correc- 
tions, in certain large business corporations, 
and in YMCA goups of high school students. 
Sensitivity training has already been made 
mandatory on a continuing basis for many 
California parole officers and their office 
staff. 

These reports aroused my deep concern 
from the beginning, because this “sensitivity 
training” employs almost exactly the same 
method that was used to brainwash American 
prisoners of war in Korea—organized “group 
criticism.” 

Group criticism compels the participant to 
bare his soul before 10 or 15 other persons 
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who are required to do likewise, under the 
direction of a group leader. The individual is 
pressed to seek out real or imagined short- 
comings in his personality and in his think- 
ing, to humble himself and give up his inde- 
pendence of mind and judgment, to make 
himself utterly dependent on the good opin- 
ion of the others in the group and the lead- 
er of the group. 

In time this eats away the very foundations 
of individual resistance to indoctrination and 
outside control. Group criticism is used reg- 
ularly and scientifically for this purpose in 
every communist country. In the North Ko- 
rean prison camps it systematically broke 
down the self-confidence of American pris- 
oners and their trust in one another as indi- 
viduals and as Americans. 

On March 27th a newspaper report revealed 
that a sensitivity training program financed 
in part by the U.S. Office of Education, has 
been proposed for the schools of Garden 
Grove. The group criticism sessions will in- 
clude teachers, school counselors, and indi- 
vidual children whom they select and com- 
pel to attend. Over 7500 seventh-grade and 
eighth-grade boys and girls in Garden Grove 
schools are thus to be exposed to the same 
kind of psychological pressures which broke 
strong men in Korea and have driven sea- 
soned parole agents in Los Angeles to the 
verge of nervous breakdown. 

The news story stated that Garden Grove 
school officials expect “routine approval” of 
this plan. 

I am confident that Orange County parents 
will not submit so tamely to so great a threat 
to their children. For if your child thinks for 
himself and takes pride in himself, if he 
respects sound moral values, if he dares to 
be right when the majority is wrong—then 
“sensitivity training” is like a gun aimed at 
his head. 

This vicious program can be blocked if only 
enough Orange County people know what is 
happening, and tell their friends and neigh- 
bors. Many might write to our fine Orange 
County School Superintendent, Dr. Robert 
Peterson, and ask his help in the fight 
against it. Those who live in Garden Grove 
should write, phone or visit its school officials 
to demand that they never introduce “sensi- 
tivity training.” To the best of my knowledge 
this is the first attempt to require group 
criticism for children at any public school in 
America. We must crush it under the weight 
of a united public opinion before it has be- 
come a rooted destroyer of the best in our 
children. 

“With so much talk about ‘group psychol- 
ogy’ and ‘peer group adjustment’ and ‘group 
recreation’ and more recently ‘group therapy,’ 
we are beginning to wonder what’s happened 
to the poor unfortunate individual. 

“This country was founded and settled not 

by groups, but by individuals—some of them 
pretty rugged ones. We owe our greatness and 
our liberty to the fact that each man was 
important in himself—a unique and precious 
thing. It’s up to the schools to keep it this 
way. 
“That's why we take a pretty dim view of 
such things as ‘group psychological testing’ 
and ‘group counselling’ in some education 
today. Sure, it costs more to deal directly 
with the individual than to lump him in a 
mass and deal with him that way. Your doc- 
tor could treat your ailments more cheaply, 
too, no doubt, if he could diagnose and pre- 
scribe medicine for a whole crowd of you at 
one time. But who wants this kind of medi- 
cine?” (Dr. Max Rafferty, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and Director of Education 
for the State of California.) 


Fact SHEET: EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION 
FOR THE PUBLIC BROADCASTING CORPORA- 
TION, H.R. 15986 

BACKGROUND 
Last year, the Congress enacted th Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Act of 1967 which provided 
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for a nonprofit Federally-charted Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting to improve the 
quality of noncommercial radio and tele- 
vision programs. $9 million was authorized 
for fiscal year 1968. 
PROPOSAL 

The bill would postpone from fiscal year 
1968 to fiscal year 1969 the authorization 
of $9 million to support the Corporation. 

JUSTIFICATION 

Since the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting was not incorporated until March 27, 
1968, it is not likely that the Corporation 
would be able to use appropriated funds 
this fiscal year. However, the Corporation 
will need such funds in fiscal year 1969. 

LONG-RANGE FINANCING 

The President has directed the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to work 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Board of Directors of the Corporation as 
well as the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees to formulate a long-range financing 
plan, 

SENATE ACTION 

On March 22, 1968, the Senate passed S. 

3135, which is identical to H.R. 15986. 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read 


The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 15986 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of section 396(k) of the 
Communications Act of 1934 are each 
amended by striking out “1968” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1969”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, FARBSTEIN 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FARBSTEIN: On 
the first page insert the following new sec- 
tion after line 5: 

“Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Congress that 
in view of the privileges granted by the 
United States Government to commercial 
broadcasters of radio and television, such 
broadcasters should contribute substantially 
to the expenses of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting.” 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, while 
watching some of the educational tele- 
vision in New York, at the end of a pro- 
gram, I noticed that the gentleman 
sponsoring the program said to the pub- 
lic generally. “Please help support this 
station. We have no funds for public 
television except what is sent to us by 
the public.” 

It seems a pity to me that stations that 
broadcast educational television should 
go hat in hand to the public to seek their 
aid and assistance in maintaining their 
broadcasting station. 

I do not think it is asking too much 
to suggest that it is the sense of the 
Congress that the commercial broad- 
casting stations should assist in main- 
taining educational television. I am thus 
introducing an amendment embodying 
this position. 

Last year I offered a similar amed- 
ment and I also suggested at that time 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission hold hearings to determine the 
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extent to which commercial broadcast- 
ing should assist in the support of edu- 
cational television. 

I was unsuccessful with my amend- 
ment last year so I am only offering half 
of it today. I leave to some other agency 
that is better qualified, to make the de- 
termination of exactly how much com- 
mercial broadcasters should contribute. 

Nevertheless, it would seem to me en- 
tirely and singularly appropriate that 
something should be done along this 
line. Whether or not this amendment is 
adopted today, it will at least be evidence 
of the fact that there are some people 
in this House with their eyes on com- 
mercial broadcasters, to learn whether 
any effort is being made to assist edu- 
cational television or if it is still neces- 
sary for the educational stations to come 
hat in hand to the public and beg for 
support—beg for alms, in order to main- 
tain an educational television station. 

With that in mind, Mr. Chairman, I 
urge the support of this House for my 
amendment to H.R. 15986. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

That in view of the privileges granted by 
the United States Government to commercial 
broadcasters of radio and television, such 
broadcasters should contribute substantially 
to the expenses of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. 


Mr. Chairman, H.R. 15986 would au- 
thorize $9 million for fiscal 1969 in pro- 
gram funds for the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting. I support this bill be- 
cause I believe these funds are essential 
to meet the short-term needs of the Cor- 
poration. However, like the Public Broad- 
casting Act of 1967, H.R. 15986 contains 
no provision for long-term financing of 
this Corporation. 

I think we all will agree that the ques- 
tion of who should contribute to the 
permanent financing of public television 
and radio is one of the major issues of 
our times. The answer will help spell out 
the scope and independence of educa- 
tional broadcasting. 

Mr. Chairman, on February 8, 1968, I 
introduced a resolution—House Joint 
Resolution 1079—which also embodied 
the above amendment. It was in the form 
of a simple statement of policy, as is this 
amendment today. It seems to me that 
because commercial broadcasting has 
been granted the privilege of using the 
public airwaves, they have an obligation 
to use some of their $3 billion in annual 
revenues to support nonprofit education- 
al broadcasting. I believe it is right for 
Congress to go on record now supporting 
this view. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read with a 
great deal of interest the recent remarks 
of William D. Carey, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, contained in the 
hearings of the Subcommittee on Com- 
munications and Power, Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Mr. 
Carey, in testifying in support of H.R. 
15986, outlined present administrative 
thinking on long-term financing, as he 
stated: 

At the moment, it appears there are three 
techniques for providing Federal funds for 
public broadcasting. These are: (1) a tax on 
television and radio sets manufactured; (2) 
a tax on gross revenues of commercial broad- 
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casters; and (3) some special kind of “in- 
sulation” for general Federal revenues. 


President Johnson, in his February 
message on education, stated that he was 
asking administration officials to work 
with the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting and Congress in formulating a 
long-term financing plan. 

I believe the Congress has a respon- 
sibility to go on record on this vital issue. 
We should play an important role in de- 
veloping any financing plan. My amend- 
ment does not place a dollar figure on 
what commercial broadcasters should 
contribute, but instead, offers a state- 
ment of policy that in its work, the ad- 
ministration should be aware that it is 
the sense of Congress that commercial 
broadcasters should contribute substan- 
tially to any long-term financial plan for 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 
Again, I urge my colleagues to support 
my amendment. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York offered this same amendment 
last year and I stated then that I thought 
we ought to give the Corporation and the 
President time in order to make a study 
as to how the Corporation should be 
funded. Then the committee could take a 
look at what they proposed. 

I assure the gentleman that all phases 
and all manners of funding will be gone 
into. I do not think it ought to be the 
sense of this Congress to do anything in 
this respect until hearings have been 
held. 

Therefore, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment and I think it should be defeated. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Does the gentleman 
suggest that the attachment of this 
amendment to the bill would be harmful 
in any way either to the passage of the 
bill or to the funding of public television? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes; I do believe that 
it would be. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I certainly do not 
want to be responsible for the defeat of 
this bill—hbecause I favor it. 

However, I do believe that some effort 
should be made to see that help is given 
to these educational television organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. STAGGERS. All that I can say to 
the gentleman in answer to him is that 
he is prejudging the situation and I do 
not believe we want to do that. I say that 
a study should be made of it and not have 
an expression of the Congress to say that 
there is any one method or manner in 
which it should be done. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman. 

Mrs. BOLTON. As I understand our 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FARBSTEIN] he is suggesting that it 
is very important that we subsidize these 
broadcasting people. That would be en- 
forced giving on the part of the people of 
this country. 

In my city we support educational tele- 
vision and we are outsiders, we are not 
Government people. We manage. Let us 
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go more slowly and let us not turn edu- 
cation over to the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. GALLAGHER, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 15986) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 by extending 
the authorization of appropriations for 
the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing, pursuant to House Resolution 1133, 
he reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. DEVINE. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Devine moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 15986 to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered on the 
motion to recommit. 

‘There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 241, nays 133, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 58, as follows: 


[Roll No. 103] 
YEAS—241 
Adair Bingham Cahill 
Adams Blanton Carey 
Addabbo Blatnik Carter 
Albert ZES Celter 
Anderson, Ill, Boland Clark 
Andrews, Bolling Cleveland 
N. Dak. Brasco Cohelan 
Annunzio Brooks Conabie 
Arends Brotzman Conte 
Ashley Brown, Calif. Conyers 
Aspinall Brown, Mich. Corbett 
Barrett Broyhill, Va. Corman 
Bates Burke, Mass. Cramer 
Bell Burton, Calif. Culver 
Burton, Utah 
Bevill Button Daddario 
Biester Byrne, Pa. Daniels 
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King, Calif. Reid, N. T. 
Kirwan Reifel 
Kornegay Reuss 
Kupferman Rhodes, Ariz. 
Kyros Rhodes, Pa. 
Laird Riegle 
Landrum Rodino 
Rogers, Colo, 
Lloyd Rogers, Fla. 
Long, Md. Ronan 
y Rooney, N.Y. 
McCloskey Rooney, Pa. 
McCulloch Rosenthal 
McDade Rostenkowski 
McDonald, th 
Mich. ush 
McFall Rumsfeld 
Macdonald, Ruppe 
Mass. Ryan 
MacGregor St Germain 
Machen St. Onge 
Madden 
. Mathias, Calif. Scheuer 
Mathias, Md. Schweiker 
Matsunaga Schwengel 
Meeds Shipley 
Meskill isk 
Miller, Ohio Skubitz 
Minish Stack 
Mink Smith, Calif. 
Mize Smith, Iowa 
Monagan Smith, N.Y. 
Montgomery Sp: 
Moorhead Stafford 
Morgan Staggers 
Morris, N. Mex. Stanton 
Morse, Mass. Steed 
Morton Steiger, Ariz. 
Mosher Steiger, Wis. 
Moss Stratton 
Myers Sullivan 
Natcher Tenzer 
Nichols Thompson, N.J. 
O'Hara, II Tlernan 
O'Hara, Mich. Tunney 
O’Konski Udall 
Olsen Ullman 
O'Neill, Mass. Van Deerlin 
ger Vigorito 
Patman Watts 
Patten Whalen 
Pelly Widnall 
Pepper Wiliams, Pa. 
Perkins Willis 
Pettis Wilson, Bob 
Philbin Wolf 
Pike Wright 
Pirnie Wydler 
Podell Wyman 
Pollock Yates 
Price, Il. Young 
Pryor Zablocki 
Pucinski Zion 
Quie 
Rees 
NAYS—133 
Downing Lukens 
Duncan McClory 
Dwyer McClure 
Edwards, Ala. McEwen 
Erlenborn McMillan 
Fisher Mahon 
Flynt Marsh 
Fountain Martin 
Gathings May 
Goodell Mayne 
Goodling Michel 
Gross Mills 
Gude Moore 
Gurney Nelsen 
Haley O'Neal, Ga. 
Hall Passman 
Hammer- Poage 
schmidt Poff 
Hardy Pool 
Harsha Price, Tex. 
Harvey 
Henderson Quillen 
Hicks Rallsback 
Hosmer Randall 
Hull Rarick 
Hunt Reid, Til. 
Hutchinson Rivers 
Ichord Roberts 
Jonas Robison 
Jones, Mo Saylor 
King, N.Y. Schade 
Kleppe Scherle 
1 Schneebeli 
Langen Scott 
Shriver 
Lennon Sikes 
Lipscomb Smith, Okla. 


Talcott Utt Whitener 
Taylor Vander Jagt Whitten 
Teague, Calif. Waggonner Wiggins 
T. Wampler Winn 
Thompson, Ga. Watkins Wylie 
Thomson, Wis. Watson Zwach 
Tuck White 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 
Taft 
NOT VOTING—58 
Anderson, Gardner Murphy, N.Y. 
Tenn. Gettys edzi 
Andrews, Ala. Gibbons Nix 
Green, Pa. Pickle 
Ayres Gubser Reinecke 
Bow 
Brademas Hansen, Idaho Roudebush 
Clausen, Hansen, Wash. Roybal 
Don H. Hawkins Satterfield 
Collier Herlong Selden 
Dawson Holland Snyder 
Dent Irwin Stephens 
Diggs Jacobs Stubblefield 
Dowdy Johnson, Calif. Vanik 
Evins, Tenn. Jones, N.C. Waldie 
Fallon Kluczynski Walker 
Feighan Kuykendall Whalley 
Ford, Mailliard Wilson, 
Wiliam D. Miller, Calif. Charles H. 
Frelinghuysen Minshall Wyatt 
Galt: Murphy, Nl. 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote 


Mr. Resnick for, with Mr. Dowdy against. 
Mr. Vanik for, with Mr. Satterfield against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. 
Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Don H. 
Clausen. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Gettys with Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Minshall. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Reinecke. 

Mr. Hagan with Mr. Snyder. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Irwin with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Johnson of California with Mr. 
Whalley. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Daw- 
son. 

Mr. Nix with Mr. William D. Ford. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Charles H. Wilson. 

Mr. Waldie with Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Stubble- 
feld. 

Mr. Murpħy of Illinois with Mr. Pickle. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Murphy of New York 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Stephens. 


Mr. MADDEN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 
Mr. DOWNING changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 
Mr. GOODELL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 
Mr. HUNT „changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 
The result of the vote was Ee 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
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visions of House Resolution 1133, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill S. 3135. 
The Clerk read the title of the Senate 


The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 

follows: 
S. 3135 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of section 396(K) of the 
Communications Act of 1934 are each 
amended by striking out “1968” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1969”. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 
igs motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 
A similar House bill (H.R. 15986) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR TO HAVE 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT FRIDAY TO FILE 
A REPORT ON H.R. 16729 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education and Labor may have until 
midnight Friday night to file a report 
on H.R. 16729, the higher education 
amendments dealing with student as- 
sistance loans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
VIETNAM ERA VETERANS 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of House 
Concurrent Resolution 705, to assist vet- 
erans of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who have served in Vietnam or 
elsewhere in obtaining suitable employ- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 705, with Mr. GALLAGHER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the concurrent resolution was dis- 
pensed with. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Dutsxr] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CoRBETT] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The gentleman from New York is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, House 
Concurrent Resolution 705 was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. It is a replace- 
ment for House Joint Resolution 1052, 
requested by the President of the United 
States in his official message on vet- 
erans—House Document No. 245—which 
was reported earlier by our committee 
but not scheduled for House action. 

House Concurrent Resolution 705 is di- 
rected to one of the critical needs of our 
time—the providing of prompt and 
meaningful employment opportunities 
for the large numbers of veterans who 
are returning from the Armed Forces to 
civilian life. 

The sacrifices being made by members 
of our Armed Forces in Vietnam and 
other duty posts encircling the world 
surely warrant them a place of honor in 
this Nation. 

Words of eulogy, however, cannot re- 
place prompt, tangible action when these 
men and women return to civilian life in 
this country. They must find that we 
have kept our trust with them, and that 
their homeland is still the land of op- 
portunity. 

The resolution now before this House 
reaffirms the traditional policy of the 
Congress to recognize the debt of grati- 
tude the Nation owes its veterans. 

It sets forth the sense of the Con- 
gress— 

That every arm of the Government 
shall exert its best efforts to provide Fed- 
eral employment for these returning vet- 
erans, giving preference to them in the 
selection of employees; 

That all departments and agencies 
shall urge all private parties contracting 
with the Government to give the return- 
ing veterans priority in private enter- 
prise employment as soon as they return 
to the labor market; and 

That all other sectors of private in- 
dustry and commerce carry out the same 
objectives and purposes, and consult, ad- 
vise, and cooperate with the Government 
in furtherance of this policy. 

The resolution, therefore, places the 
Congress on record in support of the 
granting of employment priorities to fa- 
cilitate the transition and readjustment 
of Vietnam era veterans to private life. 
It is the understanding of the committee 
that this intention will be implemented 
by a program, coordinated by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and the Department of 
Labor, to channel the returning veterans 
toward employers who will be most re- 
ceptive and who can offer real employ- 
ment opportunities. It is anticipated that 
this program, in both the Government 
and private enterprise, will materially 
aid the veterans in finding suitable em- 
ployment. 

The Vietnam era veterans’ employ- 
ment program contemplated by this con- 
current resolution will be conducted pri- 
marily through existing facilities of the 
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Veterans’ Administration, the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Therefore, there should 
be no additional cost to the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I am confident that 
House Concurrent Resolution 705 ex- 
presses the desire and the deepest senti- 
ments of all Americans that we welcome 
back returning veterans with more than 
words alone. I urge its prompt approval 
by the House. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to add my voice in the wholehearted 
support of the measure under consider- 
ation, House Concurrent Resolution 705. 

This resolution, which is identical in 
purpose to one which I introduced on 
February 6, reflects reassuring action by 
the Congress to provide needed assist- 
ance to returning Vietnam era veterans. 

This resolution states the resolve of 
the Congress that a policy will be fol- 
lowed by each Government agency and 
department to exert every effort, in ac- 
cordance with existing law, to provide 
Federal employment opportunities for 
these returning servicemen. 

It calls on Government agencies to seek 
the voluntary cooperation of Govern- 
ment contractors to extend employment 
priority to these veterans. 

And, it expresses the sense of Congress 
that all other employers in private in- 
dustry will be encouraged to carry out 
the objectives of the resolution by also 
providing employment opportunities to 
Vietnam era veterans. 

It is fitting to extend our deepest ap- 
preciation for the sacrifices made by 
these men. And it is also fitting to ex- 
tend, to the limits possible, the assist- 
ance of the Government toward re- 
solving the problems which our Vietnam 
veterans face in the period of transition 
to civilian life. 

No part of this resolution is compul- 
sory on private industry, nor on those 
Government contractors who supply ma- 
terial, equipment, and services to the 
Government. This was made quite clear 
in the legislative history of the resolu- 
tion. 

However, I do believe that the Federal 
Government, in its employment prac- 
tices, can do no less than exert a maxi- 
mum effort to assist those returning 
Vietnam era veterans who seek Federal 
employment. 

Mr. Chairman, the subject matter of 
this resolution has languished too long 
and I therefore urge the prompt ap- 
proval of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 705. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no further re- 
quests for time, and there is no need to 
prolong our doing what is right and 
proper for our veterans, so we yield 
back the balance of our time. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, the objec- 
tive of the resolution, House Concurrent 
Resolution 705, before us today, to ex- 
press the sense of Congress that Federal 
agencies should provide employment op- 
portunities to veterans of the Armed 
Forces who have served in Vietnam or 
elsewhere—and I emphasize the word 
“elsewhere”—is an important objective. 
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However, I should like to point out 
that there are several thousand mem- 
bers of the U.S. Armed Forces who will 
not be able to receive benefits under this 
resolution or under present employment 
practices of the Federal Government 
simply because of the fact that they have 
not obtained their U.S. citizenship, al- 
though they have served honorably in 
the Armed Forces and have made a con- 
tribution, often at the risk of their very 
lives, to the United States in time of 
war. Because of Public Law 90-147, 
which generally restricts civil service 
employment to U.S. citizens, they would 
be excluded. 

On March 4, when the House had be- 
fore it a bill to deal with early citizen- 
ship for those who were serving honor- 
ably, in the Armed Forces, I read into 
the Recorp a letter to me dated March 4, 
1968, from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion which pointed out that noncitizens 
may be appointed to civil service posi- 
tions “only on a temporary basis and 
even then only when qualified citizens 
are not available.” It also pointed out 
that under Executive Order No. 11397 
“noncitizen veterans are not eligible for 
transitional appointments.” 

I think this is a matter which should 
be of deep concern to Members of the 
House. We have passed a bill (H.R. 
15147) in this body which will provide 
early citizenship for those aliens serving 
in combatant areas during the Vietnam 
crisis. On the opening day of the 90th 
Congress I introduced H.R. 40 to permit 
lawfully admitted aliens serving honor- 
ably with the U.S. Armed Forces to apply 
for citizenship immediately—regardless 
of where they happen to serve. 

I hope that the Senate will act and 
amend the House bill to include all vet- 
erans who have served in the Armed 
Forces. Until that is done, I want to point 
out the inequity for the veteran who has 
honorably served this Government and 
this Nation and who will not be able to 
benefit to the same extent as other 
veterans. 

I believe this matter deserves the at- 
tention of the committee, and of the Civil 
Service Commission. I have discussed 
this with the chairman of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, and I hope 
that it will be acted upon. 

I urge that administratively and legis- 
latively, if necessary, action be taken for 
the veterans who have served and who 
are not citizens, to give them the oppor- 
tunity to be included in the benefits 
which the Veterans in Public Service 
Act and this resolution would provide. 

Surely it is unjust for a young man 
who has served this Government in uni- 
form for several years of his life to be 
denied the opportunity for civilian em- 
ployment with it. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York, a member of the committee [Mr. 
HANLEY]. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
pliment the distinguished chairman of 
our Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Durskrl, in bringing House Con- 
current Resolution 705 before the House 
for consideration today. 

The sacrifices made by members of the 
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Armed Forces in Vietnam and elsewhere 
throughout the world certainly place 
them in a position of honor before this 
Nation. Their willingness to support the 
cause of freedom will stand in history as 
a pillar of devotion to the rights of free 
men. 

The concurrent resolution which has 
been called up by our committee chair- 
man demands our immediate attention. 

By acting today on this resolution, 
we will have availed ourselves of the op- 
portunity to show that the Congress, in 
behalf of the people we represent, desires 
to provide these returning servicemen 
real and tangible help in securing 
meaningful and rewarding employment 
in our vast governmental, commercial, 
and industrial complex. 

There is room for gainful employment 
for all of them—but time is of the 
essence in their quest for suitable posi- 
tions. By passing this resolution we will 
have helped them materially in their 
search. They will be given due priority 
in filling Federal positions, in accord- 
ance with the veterans’ preference laws. 
The way will also be prepared, by a 
firm statement of congressional intent, 
for them to receive all reasonable prior- 
ity in employment by those who con- 
tract with the Government and other 
employers in the private sector. 

Certainly, it is appropriate that we ex- 
press the sense of Congress that private 
enterprise join with the Government in 
helping to place returning servicemen in 
gainful employment. Business and in- 
dustry share with all America an aware- 
ness that their continued welfare—if 
not, indeed, their continued existence— 
has been protected by these men and 
women who have served with devotion 
in the U.S. Armed Forces. 

When freedom is endangered any- 
where in the world—and when free en- 
terprise is challenged—all of us here at 
home are joined together to meet and 
defeat the challenge at its source. 

Our Armed Forces are protecting our 
freedom and our way of life, as well as 
the rights of free men in Vietnam and 
elsewhere. We owe them a great debt, 
and can partly repay it by demonstrating 
appreciation in many ways. 

Prompt enactment of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 705 is one tangible way 
of showing our appreciation—by help- 
ing to speed their transition from the 
uniformed services back to their right- 
ful places in civilian life. 

It will help those who have helped us 
so much and so unselfishly. 

I urge that the House approve House 
Concurrent Resolution 705. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with a profound sense of gratitude for 
the great sacrifices being made by our 
servicemen during this war in Vietnam 
that I rise in support of House Con- 
current Resolution 705. 

To me, it seems that the very least 
America owes its recent veterans is to 
create an atmosphere conducive to their 
obtaining fruitful civilian employment 
when they leave the service. 

It is not fair to take them away from 
the mainstream of their lives, interrupt- 
ing their education, jobs, and families, 
send them off to a dirty, deadly struggle 
in the jungles, and then—when the 
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ordeal of fire is over—simply turn them 
loose and say, “So long, you are on your 
own now, go back to whatever you were 
doing before.” 

Mr. Chairman, in this era of intense 
competition for job opportunities, serv- 
icemen who have been away from it all 
for several years are at a heavy disad- 
vantage when they return. We have all 
heard the repeated and widespread re- 
ports of Vietnam combat veterans com- 
ing home and hunting for months trying 
to find suitable employment—and then 
having to settle for something unsatis- 
factory just to be able to have an income. 

This problem is taking on the propor- 
tions of a national disgrace. Our veter- 
ans are entitled to be treated as men to 
whom the Nation owes an obligation to 
restore the economic opportunities they 
lost when they answered the call to the 
service. 

We cannot permit a situation to con- 
tinue that imposes on our young men 
not only the burden of fighting—and 
for some, the scars of it—but also im- 
poses upon them an economic disability. 
This is to add insult to injury. They 
have forfeited some of the best years of 
their lives to preserve their country, only 
to find themselves losing the benefit of 
that preservation. 

The transition back to civilian life is 
difficult enough without economic hand- 
icaps. For all the merits of military 
service—and there are many—it un- 
avoidably produces a dislocation and 
disruption of young lives in their most 
critical period of adjustment to adult- 
hood, to earning a living, and to pur- 
suing a selected field of endeavor. These 
veterans do not want charity; what they 
want is a chance, without delay, to lead 
normal peacetime lives, and pick up 
where they would be, had there been 
no war. 

It is imperative that we give them that 
chance, and this resolution is a wonder- 
ful place to begin. 

Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the committee which was 
unanimous in its recommendation of 
House Concurrent Resolution 705, I rise 
to urge the unanimity of the Congress in 
its approval. 

One of the most serious problems of our 
servicemen returning home from combat 
duty in Vietnam is that of finding and 
obtaining suitable and rewarding em- 
ployment in civilian life. 

This resolution takes cognizance of the 
problems of the Vietnam veteran and of- 
fers tangible assistance in resolving them. 
It is fitting tribute to these men who have 
fought bravely and valiantly for our land 
of opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, the resolution before us, 
House Concurrent Resolution 705, is 
identical to the resolution which I spon- 
sored, House Concurrent Resolution 725. 
In brief, it declares that as governmental 
policy each department and agency will 
exert every effort to provide Federal em- 
ployment opportunities for these return- 
ing servicemen. 

The resolution also urges the voluntary 
cooperation of Government contractors 
to allow a similar policy in employment 
practices, and encourages employers in 
all areas of private industry to do like- 
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Mr. Chairman, the import of this reso- 
lution is clearly that the firm hand of our 
Government is offered to returning Viet- 
nam veterans in assistance and gratitude. 
The policy expressed in it reaffirms the 
traditional feeling which Congress holds 
for its returning servicemen of all con- 
flicts, and I suggest we can do no less for 
those who served and sacrificed in Viet- 
nam, 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, House 
Concurrent Resolution 705 is intended 
to replace House Joint Resolution 1052, 
reported by the committee on March 6, 
1968—House Report No. 1160, 90th 
Congress. 

House Concurrent Resolution 705 is a 
declaration of the sense of Congress that 
employment preference will be given by 
both the Federal Government and pri- 
vate industry to veterans of the Vietnam 
era. The concurrent resolution, upon 
adoption by both bodies of the Congress, 
will become a declaration of the sense of 
Congress, but does not become positive 
law as would have the provisions of 
House Joint Resolution 1052, upon en- 
actment by the Congress and approval 
by the President. 

Since House Joint Resolution 1052 has 
not been scheduled for action by the 
House, the committee has reported the 
substitute resolution, House Concurrent 
Resolution 705, which in effect recom- 
mends the same employment preference 
program for Vietnam era veterans that 
would have been positively established by 
House Joint Resolution 1052 as a matter 
of law. 

For the record, it is to be noted that 
certain members of both the majority 
and the minority originally sponsored 
House joint resolutions substantially 
identical to House Joint Resolution 1052, 
introduced by the committee chairman. 
However, during the committee’s con- 
sideration of these joint resolutions all 
minority members then present voted to 
report a severely watered-down House 
concurrent resolution which would have 
been largely ineffectual and was not ap- 
proved by the committee. 

The majority of the committee sup- 
ported House Joint Resolution 1052, from 
the logical standpoint that, if the Con- 
gress intends to take any action to help 
Vietnam era veterans find employment, 
it should act in the most positive and 
effective way possible—that is, by a joint 
resolution having the force and effect of 
law, rather than by a concurrent resolu- 
tion that merely expresses the view that 
others should take action. 

Since House Joint Resolution 1052 was 
not scheduled for House consideration, 
the majority members of the committee 
introduced House Concurrent Resolution 
705 as a replacement, in order to provide 
an opportunity for a timely expression 
of the sense of the Congress that Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise should 
join in a vigorous employment program 
for returning veterans. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support House Concurrent Resolution 
705. The resolution states the sense of 
the Congress with regard to the employ- 
ment opportunities which should be 
available to members of the Armed 
Forces when they return to civilian life. 
There is perhaps no right more impor- 
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tant than the right to a job which en- 
ables a person to support himself and his 
family in a dignified way. We have a deep 
obligation to assist our returning vet- 
erans in the full enjoyment of this right. 

Thousands of veterans are returning 
to civilian life after fulfilling their obli- 
gations to their country. It is now the 
country’s turn to fulfill its obligation to 
these veterans whose lives and careers 
were interrupted by duty in our Armed 
Forces. In the words of the resolution: 

One of the most immediate and acute 
needs of members of the Armed Forces upon 
discharge from the service is to obtain early 
and suitable employment in positions which 
will enable them to be self-reliant, which 
will provide meaning, purpose, and fulfill- 
ment in their lives. 


To accomplish its purpose the resolu- 
tion states as the sense of Congress the 
duty of each agency and department of 
the Federal Government, first, to em- 
ploy veterans of the Armed Forces to 
the maximum practical extent; second, 
to give preference, in accordance with 
law, to veterans in the selection of em- 
ployees; and third, to take appropriate 
steps to secure, on a voluntary basis, pri- 
ority in private employment for veterans. 

With regard to the duties of private 
industry in the employment of veterans, 
the resolution states that private em- 
ployers should consult, advise and co- 
operate with the Federal Government, as 
appropriate, in carrying out the purposes 
of the resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, our experience has been 
that the veterans of our Armed Forces 
are one of the Nation's best assets. We 
have an obligation to the veterans as 
individuals and to the Nation as a whole 
to conserve this asset by putting it to the 
best possible use. Our dual obligation is 
expressed in the resolution now before 
this body. Our Nation survives today as 
a democracy because of the actions of 
our veterans, and we must expend our 
energies in providing a meaningful out- 
let for the talents of these men and wom- 
en who are now returning from service 
in Vietnam and other world trouble spots. 
We must resolve to take all possible steps 
to assure that the Nation fully utilizes 
the valuable talents of these people who 
served their country so well. 

As a nation proud of its fighting men 
let us give them the opportunity to serve 
as well in civilian life as they served in 
our Armed Forces. Our veterans are a 
precious resource. In fairness to them 
and to the Nation let us give them the 
opportunity to continue to contribute to 
our national goals. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I would first like to express that I fully 
support the intent and provision of 
House Concurrent Resolution 705 which 
we have under consideration today. Iam 
sure that we will have the foresight today 
to meet the critical requirement that 
each veteran of the Armed Forces of the 
United States who has served his country 
during the Vietnam era obtain suitable 
employment upon his return to the coun- 
try and discharge from the military. The 
final fulfillment of the resolve we will 
express today, however, I would remind 
those who read the record of this debate, 
will rest with the public and private exec- 
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utives who will be called upon to put this 
resolution into effect. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
take this opportunity to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues at this time 
which is most appropriate, H.R. 1093, 
which I have introduced during this Con- 
gress. Briefly, this bill would clarify the 
reemployment rights of servicemen, par- 
ticularly guardsmen and reservists, who 
are called upon to serve their country. 
My bill is intended to extend the present 
reemployment provisions of the Univer- 
sal Military Training and Service Act to 
provide that a serviceman may serve up 
to 5 years on active duty without losing 
his reemployment rights if his service is 
at the request of the Government. This 
bill passed in the House during the 89th 
Congress, but failed to come up for a vote 
in the Senate during that Congress. 

I would commend H.R. 1093 to my col- 
leagues at this time as another piece of 
legislation which could carry out the 
high intentions we have expressed today. 
I request your support and encourage- 
ment. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I wholeheartedly support 
House Concurrent Resolution 705, which 
expresses the sense of the Congress that 
every effort must be expended to provide 
employment opportunities to veterans 
returning from Vietnam. 

Our Nation has too often taken her 
returning veterans for granted, although 
former service men and women from 
World War II and the Korean conflict 
were afforded very material advantages 
in the form of loans for education, homes, 
and businesses. These benefits presum- 
ably are now an inherent part of our 
philosophy that we have an obligation 
to assist our returning war veteran for 
his sacrifices in behalf of his countrymen. 

But loans are by no means the com- 
plete answer, for they fail to resolve the 
problem of the veteran who has no im- 
mediate plans for a college or whose 
plans for the ownership of home or busi- 
ness lie somewhere in the future. 

The pressing need for this large seg- 
ment of returning veterans—many or 
most of whom are relatively young and 
often responsible for the support of a 
growing family—is the opportunity to 
compete in the job market. And, because 
their skills and experience may have be- 
come “rusty,” most of them will be at 
a severe disadvantage unless there is 
some provision to insure fairness and 
equality of opportunity. 

The Federal Government, in my judg- 
ment, must take the leadership in any 
such effort, and the resolution before us 
today appropriately expresses the ways 
in which the Government can exercise 
that leadership. At the same time, the 
Government cannot by itself open up all 
of the job opportunities and, thus, the 
cooperation of private industry is a very 
vital requisite to the success of the over- 
all effort. 

This is the basic cooperation between 
industry and government that brought 
our Nation to greatness, and I have every 
confidence that a continuation of this 
relationship will insure the success of 
the effort to provide employment for our 
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fighting men and women when they 
return from Vietnam. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 705 


Whereas the members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States are and have been mak- 
ing great personal sacrifices to defend free- 
dom and bring justice and peace to the 
world; and 

Whereas the veterans of the Armed Forces 
who have served in Vietnam or elsewhere are 
deserving of the gratitude and respect of the 
Government and people of the United States 
and deserving of assistance from such Gov- 
ernment and people in connection with the 
major problems of transition to civilian life; 
and 

Whereas one of the most immediate and 
acute needs of members of the Armed Forces 
upon discharge from the service is to obtain 
early and suitable employment in positions 
which will enable them to be self-reliant, 
which will provide meaning, purpose, and 
fulfillment in their lives, and which will 
assist the United States in the solution of 
its pressing problems and in providing a 
better foundation for its continued growth: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is hereby 
declared to be the sense of the Congress that 
each department and agency of the United 
States— 

(1) shall endeavor, to the maximum prac- 
ticable extent, to provide employment with 
the United States Government for veterans 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
who have served in Vietnam or elsewhere 
during the Vietnam era; 

(2) shall give preference, in accordance 
with law, to such veterans in the selection of 
persons for employment with the Govern- 
ment; and 

(3) shall follow such policy and take such 
action, through the process of procurement 
for the Government of material, supplies, 
services, and equipment from private indus- 
try and through other means, as may be ap- 
propriate to secure voluntarily from private 
industry for such veterans a priority in em- 
ployment in positions in private industry as 
soon as possible following the reentry of such 
veterans into the labor market. 

Sec. 2. It is further declared to be the 
sense of the Congress that employers in pri- 
vate industry should exert every effort to 
carry out the objects and purposes of this 
concurrent resolution with respect to em- 
ployment of veterans in positions in private 
industry and should consult, advise, and co- 
operate with the United States Government 
to the extent appropriate to carry out such 
objects and purposes. 

Sec. 3, The provisions of this concurrent 
resolution shall be held and considered to 
be in effect until the Congress by concurrent 
resolution, declares that the provisions of 
this concurrent resolution are no longer es- 
sential to the public interest. 


Mr. DULSKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with further reading of the 
concurrent resolution and that it be 
printed in the Record and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 
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Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. GALLAGHER, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
House Concurrent Resolution 705, to as- 
sist veterans of the Armed Forces of the 
United States who have served in Viet- 
nam or elsewhere in obtaining suitable 
employment, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 1125, he reported the concurrent 
resolution back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the concurrent res- 
olution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 1052) was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the concurrent 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE SUNDRY PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file sundry privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DESIGNATING SECOND SATURDAY 
IN MAY OF EACH YEAR AS NA- 
TIONAL FIRE SERVICE RECOGNI- 
TION DAY 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 908) designating the 
second Saturday in May of each year as 
National Fire Service Recognition Day, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

H.J. Res. 908 

Whereas the fire service of our Nation per- 
forms many public services in addition to the 
suppression of fire, such as home inspections, 
prefire planning, inspections of industrial 
and commercial facilities, rescue and emer- 
gency services, and many others; and 

Whereas public attention should be in- 
vited periodically to the varied and profes- 
sional-type services rendered by the fire sery- 
ice of our Nation; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the second Sat- 
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urday in May of each year is desginated as 
“National Fire Service Recognition Day”. The 
President is authorized and requested to is- 
sue annually a proclamation inviting the 
people of the United States to observe this 
day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the joint 
resolution be dispensed with and it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS OF 

COLORADO 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer several amendments and ask 
unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the amendments as 
follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Rocers of Col- 
orado: On page 1 strike all “whereas” clauses. 

On page 1, line 3, strike “each year“, and 
insert 1968 

On page 2, line 1, strike “annually”. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

TITLE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ROGERS OF 
COLORADO 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer an amendment to the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of Colo- 
rado: Amend the title to read as follows: 
“Designating the second Saturday in May 
of 1968 as National Fire Service Recognition 
Day, and for other purposes.” 


The title amendment was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NEW DOCTRINE OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
APPEASEMENT CAN ONLY INVITE 
FURTHER DISORDER 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most shocking corollaries of the recent 
violence in our cities is the willingness of 
high-ranking officials—the Attorney 
General of the United States and the 
Vice Chairman of the President’s Riot 
Commission—to give in to mob rule and 
order law officers to ignore the law. No 
wonder we have riots when the police are 
ordered to coddle their perpetrators. 
This new doctrine of sociological ap- 
peasement can only invite further dis- 
order. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, we have seen 
rioters fed steak and chicken by police; 
we have seen dozens of looters carrying 
their loot past squad cars of police told 
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to ignore them; and we have seen the 
smoke of a hundred arsons floating over 
this very Capitol. How has this come to 
pass? Well, let me tell you. It has been 
brought about by politicians who have 
sought to excuse riots at every turn; by 
politicians who have rewarded every riot 
with new handouts. So long as rioting is 
rewarded and not crushed, it will con- 
tinue. Pillagers cannot be appeased. No 
matter how much you give them, they 
want more. 

Thirty years ago, British Prime Minis- 
ter Chamberlain thought that Hitler’s 
Nazi mob could be appeased with 
Czechoslovakia, History knows how 
wrong he was. Today, we have our own 
appeasers urban style—Attorney Gen- 
eral Ramsey Clark and Mayor John 
Lindsay. “Peace in our time” is now 
called “cool streets” but the payoff is the 
same—handouts, concession, appease- 
ment, and surrender to brute force and 
mob violence. 

Giving in to these looters and rioters 
is not wisdom but cowardice. These 
people have put panic and fear in the 
hearts of law-abiding citizens of every 
color and creed. 

Last week, 100 Negro and Puerto Rican 
businessmen attacked Mayor Lindsay for 
coddling the rioters, encouraging them 
with his appeasement, ignoring property 
rights, and downplaying the extent of 
riot damage in New York City. These men 
hit the nail right on the head. Lindsay’s 
appeasement is a failure. Despite his 
handouts, airplane rides with black na- 
tionalists and honor welfare, property 
damage in the New York riots 2 weeks 
ago almost equaled 1964 totals. The 
mayor does not admit this because he 
tries to pretend that his appeasement 
policies are successful, Unfortunately, the 
people who pay for this surrender are 
the hard-working people, white and 
Negro alike. I think it is time to start 
protecting the people who work for a 
living, not those who burn for a loafing. 

This is not a question of civil rights, 
but of criminal wrongs. The arsonists, 
rioters, and looters who disrespect our 
laws are merely using the civil rights 
movement as a vehicle to rain havoc on 
America. Arson, rioting, and looting are 
the law of the jungle, but not of a civil- 
ized nation, If these vandals are bent on 
violence and destruction, then they must 
be treated accordingly. 

I believe that we must bring law and 
order to our cities before we can bring 
progress. We will not have law and order 
until we demonstrate—clearly and force- 
fully—that riots bring punishment and 
not rewards. This cannot be done with 
the attitude shown by Attorney General 
Clark and Mayor Lindsay. In the end, 
appeasement always invites more trouble 
than it avoids. 

I urge the Attorney General and the 
local law-enforcement officials to enforce 
the law. If they cannot—or if they will 
not—then they ought to resign. This Na- 
tion is a nation of laws. Officials that will 
not enforce them ought to resign forth- 
with. 

Riots must be met with the full and 
necessary force to convince all who par- 
ticipate in them that rioting is not a 
sport, but a serious violation of the law. 
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Arsonists, firebombers, and snipers ob- 
served in the act should be shot on sight. 
Looters should be arrested or physically 
incapacitated so as to prevent their ac- 
tivities. No tolerance—no appeasement— 
can be shown. 

If the law-enforcement officials of this 
Nation do not enforce the law, they must 
be replaced. The time has come to crack 
down on the reign of terror in our cities. 


A TEENY-WEENY BIT CRIMINAL 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last few months we have seen our society 
erupt in lawlessness which holds the 
seed of national disaster. A society which 
is based on the rule of law has been faced 
with the threat of criminal anarchy. This 
threat has been met with a policy of 
permitting some illegality to buy off 
greater illegality. The consequences of 
this trend toward more and more permis- 
sive handling of crime by law enforce- 
ment authorities are gradually placing us 
in a state of serious danger. 

Ihave viewed this drift with grave con- 
cern, and in an attempt to strengthen the 
forces of order and justice have intro- 
duced legislation to establish a Commit- 
tee on Coordinated Crime Control which 
will coordinate the efforts of local, State, 
and Federal governments in combating 
crime by ascertaining what is being done 
on each level, and what might and should 
be done individually and collectively. 

The wave of disorder which has swept 
our country in the wake of Dr. Martin 
Luther King’s assassination has been a 
shock and a disgrace. A disturbing devel- 
opment of these events has been the 
above described theory of some authori- 
ties that a little destruction or lawless- 
ness is to be condoned in order to avoid 
greater trouble. What is needed in the 
face of such lawlessness is not a public 
apology by mayors and other civic offi- 
cials for inadequate performance by the 
law officers, but a firm and clear state- 
ment of intention to emphasize that the 
Federal Government intends to enforce 
the law where it has jurisdiction, as in 
Washington, and to use adequate force 
to protect the property and lives of inno- 
cent citizens with the development of 
adequate plans for coordination of local 
and Federal officials in the event of a 
recurrence of this critical situation. 

After the riots in Washington, I wrote 
to the President urging him to spell out a 
Federal determination to curb these ris- 
ing incidents of crime and anarchy. It is 
my firm conviction that only adequate 
force to contain such outbreaks will as- 
sure safety and security in our land. With 
this intention in mind, I include the text 
of my letter to the President: 

APRIL 11, 1968. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: I am writing to you 
in connection with the recent riots, looting 
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and fire-bombing in Washington because I 
feel that the possibility exists that these acts 
may be repeated and it seems clear to me 
that we cannot afford a repetition of the halt- 
ing way in which the local government and 
Federal agencies acted in this long-expected 
emergency. 

Looking back over the events of last week, 
it seems clear that the local police were not 
mobilized quickly enough, nor in adequate 
mumbers to handle the emergency. It also 
appears that they were acting under orders 
to withhold action in the face of lawless 
acts. It is also a fact that Federal troops were 
not effectively brought into the situation 
until late Friday, April 5, although rioting, 
lawlessness and frightfully destructive ac- 
tivity had been out of control for almost 24 
hours. 

I want to protest strongly against the 
theory of the authorities that a little de- 
struction or lawlessness is to be condoned 
in order to avoid greater trouble. It is said 
that the community should not kill looters 
because they are merely invading an interest 
in real or personal property. Obviously this 
facile generalization is subject to all sorts 
of qualifications, especially in view of de- 
struction estimated at over 13 million dol- 
lars, but even if we were to accept it, there 
is no reason why we should not require that 
adequate punitive and protective action be 
taken in the face of threatened destruction 
of homes and places of business. I would con- 
cede that the local police should be given 
the first opportunity to put down lawless- 
ness, but I would also emphasize that the 
Guard or Federal troops should be brought 
in promptly if it becomes obvious that local 
forces cannot cope with the emergency. A 
lapse of nearly 24 hours between the time 
when the danger became apparent and the 
actual take-over by the troops was far too 
long in view of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. 

Although many cities throughout the coun- 
try have the primary and sole responsibility 
for maintaining public order within their 
limits, Washington is a city where the Federal 
Government has a primary responsibility. 

It seems to me important therefore that 
adequate plans should be made for a proper 
coordination between local and Federal of- 
ficials in the event of a recurrence of a criti- 
cal situation. More importantly, however, 
I believe that a firm and clear statement of 
intention should be made to emphasize that 
the Federal Government intends to enforce 
the law and to use adequate force to protect 
the property and lives of innocent citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun S. MONAGAN, 
Member of Congress. 


A COMPLAINT DESK FOR GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the massive 
growth of Federal spending in recent 
years, underscored by the cost of defense 
requirements in Vietnam, should be ac- 
companied by greater concentration in 
Congress for prudent and efficient ad- 
ministration by the executive branch. 
Congress has a role not only to keep ex- 
penditures for any Federal activity in 
check but also to provide maximum pro- 
visions for good management of appro- 
priated funds. In line with this dual re- 
sponsibility, I have been looking into 
waste and inefficiency in the Executive 
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and the procedures currently available to 
identify problems and ferret out waste 
and inefficiency. 

Congress has established an effective 
investigatory and auditing organization, 
the General Accounting Office, which 
finds millions of dollars of misspent 
funds each year. Committees of Con- 
gress exercise oversight and similarly 
uncover wasteful practices and their 
causes. Through these efforts and the 
work of the Government Operations 
Committees, Congress is alert to the 
necessity of keeping a close check on 
spending practices. What are the admin- 
istrators of each department and agency 
doing to help Congress and the taxpayer 
by seeing that their personnel partic- 
ipate in similar economy programs? 

PRESENT DEPARTMENTAL PROGRAMS 


Recently, I wrote to each department 
to learn the internal procedures open to 
Federal employees or private contractors 
who wish to provide criticism or sugges- 
tions about its programs and policies. The 
question I asked was this: 

Aside from personnel being recognized or 
given cash awards for savings ideas within 
the Government Employees’ Incentive 
Awards program, what other administra- 
tive channels are open for individuals to 
present complaints as to the efficiency of the 
program, recommendations on policy or other 
improvements in a program or agency’s 
operations? 


Let me review some of the responses 
I received from this inquiry. 

The Departments of Agriculture; 
Housing and Urban Development; State; 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Treas- 
ury; and Post Office, each indicated it 
was the sole prerogative of employees 
to bring complaints to the attention of 
their supervisors. From the Department 
of State, I received this reply: 

In addition to the usual channel for em- 
ployees to discuss with superiors complaints 
and recommendations with respect to effi- 
ciency of programs, policy matters or other 
improvements in the Department’s oper- 
ations, the Secretary has issued a request 
to the officers of the Department and Foreign 
Service for a continuing flow of ideas. 


The Office of the Postmaster General 
was more emphatic in answering: 

The suggestion program is the proper 
administrative channel for employees who 
have constructive ideas or solutions to prob- 
lems. Complaints without solutions are not 
accepted through this program. There is no 
formal provision for any other adminis- 
trative channel, but individuals sometimes 
express their views in writing either through 
official channels or directly to the responsible 
official. 


The Departments of Transportation, 
Interior, Justice, Labor, and Commerce 
responded that there were other chan- 
nels in which to file a complaint. In- 
terior, Justice, and Commerce have 
negotiated labor agreements and the 
departmental grievance procedures, The 
Federal Aviation Administration in the 
Department of Transportation estab- 
lished a program in June 1966 called the 
unsatisfactory condition report. This re- 
port “provides mechanism whereby an 
employee may report situations which 
contribute to accidents or hazardous 
systems or systems components which 
exhibit chronic unsatisfactory charac- 
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teristics, unusable publications, charts, 
or drawings, and lack or inadequacy of 
supporting equipment.” 

The departmental management sys- 
tem of the Labor Department “serves 
as the principal administrative channel 
for policy and program recommenda- 
tions. The participation of employees in 
the development of future program 
plans and changing present programs is 
encouraged.” 

In addition to the route offered by the in- 
centive awards program for submitting com- 
plaints or recommendations concerning the 
efficiency of operations, employees have the 
opportunity to make proposals through regu- 
lar line channels, and through cost reduction 
and value engineering programs which en- 
courage personnel at all levels of the depart- 
ment to seek out ways to improve efficiency 
and economy. 


The aforementioned comments by the 
respective executive departments con- 
vince me of the need to provide a more 
effective channel through which con- 
cerned Federal employees and other in- 
terested parties may pursue a complaint. 
After all, who better knows of the waste 
and inefficiency in the expenditure of 
funds than those responsible for carrying 
out departmental and congressional 
policy. 

INCENTIVE AWARDS PROGRAM 

The primary objective of the Govern- 
ment Employees’ Incentive Awards Act 
enacted in 1954 is to provide a tangible 
means for encouraging employees to par- 
ticipate in improving Government opera- 
tions. Awards amounting to $40 million 
per year are given to deserving employees 
for innovative ideas, suggestions, inven- 
tions, and superior personal performance, 
Although a recent report by a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service points up some needed 
improvements in the awards program, it 
has resulted in many improvements in 
Government operations and administra- 
tion. However, the program falls short of 
receiving and considering administrative 
reforms, reorganizations, transfers, new 
emphasis of criteria in programs, and un- 
workable legislative or administrative 
policies. 

COMPLAINT DESK AT GAO 

In view of the varied and in some in- 
stances inadequate channels for submis- 
sion of criticism or suggestions for policy 
and program revisions, I believe steps 
should be taken to remedy this problem. 
If a single, independent recipient were 
designated to review and investigate such 
information, an open flow of data on pol- 
icy and program administration would 
begin. The General Accounting Office 
with its expertise could undertake this 
additional responsibility. I have prepared 
a bill to be introduced today to accom- 
plish this objective. 

This legislation would give the Comp- 
troller General authority to receive in- 
formation and promptly investigate any 
statement, recommendation, or com- 
plaint submitted to him by any person 
including officers and employees of the 
Federal Government, concerning waste 
and inefficiency in the use of Govern- 
ment funds and property. This function 
should be the sole responsibility of a 
special office within the GAO. It might 
be termed the “complaint desk” at GAO. 
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Every request of any merit would be the 
subject either of a special investigation 
or referred to the appropriate audit divi- 
sion for consideration at the next peri- 
odic audit. Personnel grievances are ex- 
cluded from the scope of complaints to 
be reviewed by the GAO. The identity of 
persons submitting information to the 
Comptroller General would be treated as 
confidential. 

Within 90 days after the enactment of 
this legislation, the Comptroller General 
would be required to distribute to all Fed- 
eral departments and agencies appro- 
priate materials describing the proce- 
dures to be followed in submitting in- 
formation to him. All Federal employees 
are to be made aware of the opportunity 
to submit information to this complaint 
desk. It is further provided in my bill 
that no Federal employee shall be denied, 
directly or indirectly the right to com- 
municate with the Comptroller General. 

A FEDERAL EMPLOYEE OMBUDSMAN 


This complaint desk at GAO will serve 
as an ombudsman of sorts, a channel for 
complaints and suggestions on Govern- 
ment operations from Federal employees 
at all levels. The GAO already has the 
authority to investigate the type of re- 
ports which would be submitted by em- 
ployees or any citizen who has informa- 
tion on inefficiency, waste, or misman- 
agement. The independence of the GAO, 
its familiarity with the accounting sys- 
tems of each agency and case histories of 
management and Federal control prob- 
lems makes the Comptroller General and 
his staff ideally suited for this assign- 
ment. 

Advocates of an ombudsman for the 
Congress, District of Columbia, or vari- 
ous Federal agencies dealing extensively 
with the American public, highlight three 
major characteristics essential for suc- 
cessful citizen-complaint centers: 

First. It should be a specially designed 
external body which, in addition to han- 
dling complaints, can spot trends in prob- 
lem areas and even suggest remedial leg- 
islation where necessary. 

Second. It must have the authority to 
investigate complaints, inspect agencies, 
obtain all information needed from Gov- 
ernment officials and hold hearings if 
necessary. 

Third. It should be a defender against 
maladministration, without authority to 
initiate court action or correct improper 
activities on its own motion, yet having 
the effect of centering congressional and 
public attention on improper or wasteful 
practices, I believe the GAO complaint 
desk fits well into the pattern of other 
types of ombudsman plans. 

NEED FOR ACTION 


Such a complaint desk as I have de- 
scribed would provide a seriously needed 
channel which can lead to considerable 
savings to the taxpayers. Total appropri- 
ations approved from fiscal year 1964 to 
1967 increased by 42.3 percent resulting 
in expenditures in fiscal 1967 of over $120 
billion. The Comptroller General reports 
that in 1967 his auditors uncovered $190 
million in savings due from recom- 
mended improvements in spending and 
program administration. These savings 
were based on the audit reports of the 
GAO alone. If a strong communications 
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link were established between the GAO 
and Federal employees who function 
where the dollars are actually being 
spent, I think the saving in future years 
would greatly increase. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress should give 
every citizen a chance to point out wher- 
ever tax dollars are misused or are get- 
ting less than full value. There are nearly 
6 million personnel on the Federal pay- 
roll who do not have adequate oppor- 
tunity to transmit their complaints and 
suggestions to an organization for in- 
vestigation and recommended action. If 
we add the millions of State and local 
officials, personnel of companies and uni- 
versities with Federal contracts, and 
those who receive our foreign assistance 
overseas, the likelihood of this complaint 
desk accruing major administrative and 
monetary savings increases materially. 
Let Congress and the Federal employees 
join in improving Government efficiency 
and economy. 

a | 


TIME THAT LAWS OF OUR LAND BE- 
COME THE LAWS OF CONDUCT 
FOR EVERYONE 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I noticed in 
the Washington Daily News a picture of 
model “shanties” which have been de- 
signed to be used in the proposed march 
on Washington by civil rights pro- 
testers. 

Leaders of the march have stated that 
they intend to erect numbers of these 
structures on the Capitol mall—despite 
the fact that Secretary of Interior 
Stewart Udall has pointed out that it is 
illegal to camp on park property with- 
out a permit. I am advised by the In- 
terior Department that as of last week 
there is no record of a request for a per- 
mit from this group. 

Mr. Speaker, I call upon the adminis- 
tration to exercise whatever intestinal 
fortitude it may possess to make it clear 
to these people that the U.S. Government 
does not intend to allow any privileged 
class of lawbreakers to desecrate the mall 
that belongs to all the people of the 
United States. 

I believe it is time to take a stand for 
law and order. No one questions the right 
of orderly petitioning of the Congress. 
No one can condone willful lawbreaking 
done in the name of civil rights or any 
other cause. If we are to maintain our 
position as the bastion of freedom, we 
must have a society in which obeying 
the law is expected and in which disobey- 
ing the law is punished. 

In the light of the recent riots which 
demolished sections of the Nation's 
Capital, it is obvious that the insistence 
on a massive march is presumptive 
arrogance on the part of those respon- 
sible. 

I call upon the administration to as- 
sure residents of the Nation’s Capital 
that disruption of the affairs of Govern- 
ment during this wartime period will not 
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be tolerated. I call upon the administra- 
tion to assure the American people that 
no special class of excused lawbreakers 
will be allowed to illegally set up camp 
on public property. 

We have seen the results in riot and 
unreason of the “permissive society.” 
Now it is time that the laws of our land 
become the laws of conduct for everyone. 
Licensed anarchy is inconsistent with 
the principles of our Republic. 


A MILESTONE IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include the remarks of 
President Johnson upon the signing of 
mae District of Columbia School Board 

ill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
week I had the pleasure of taking part 
in the ceremony at which President 
Johnson signed into law legislation giv- 
ing the District of Columbia an elected 
School Board. As the President said on 
the occasion: 

Today, democracy comes a bit closer to 
reality in the Nation's Capital. 


It was a great source of personal satis- 
faction to me to be present at the sign- 
ing ceremony. In my capacity as a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee I worked for passage of this impor- 
tant bill. I concur with the President 
that— 


Washington must become—in every sense— 
a model city. It must be a place where democ- 
racy is enshrined not only in monuments, but 
in the lives of its people. 


Because the President’s remarks are 
so timely, I insert them in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TEXT OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT 
Upon SIGNING H.R. 13042—Districr or 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL BOARD BILL 
Today, democracy comes & bit closer to 

reality in the nation’s capital. 

Today, we give the citizens of the District 
of Columbia the right to elect their own 
school board. 

In the process, we will put nine good men 
and women out of work. They have done a 
splendid job. But—as they know better than 
anyone—selection by a federal court is no 
substitute for election by the people. 

Education in this city has long been the 
direct concern of the people. Now it becomes 
their direct responsibility. 

This has been a momentous year for the 
District of Columbia. 

We have installed a Mayor and a council in 
City Hall, The new government is responding 
to the needs and the hopes of the people— 
in oe operations, and in crisis as 
we 


With this legislation, we restore another 
basic right of popular government—the right 
of people to help shape the education of 
their children. 

But this right will be hollow, unless it is 
given strength and substance by better edu- 
cation. 

We want to make our capital city a show- 
case for the nation. 

We want to make the schools in the Dis- 
trict not just places where children are kept, 
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but where they can fully prepare for life 
and citizenship. 

We want the schools to serve all the citi- 
zens of the community, young and old alike, 
all year around. 

We want to make the schools in the na- 
tion’s capital models for all America to fol- 
low. 

The bill I sign today brings us part of the 
way. 

Now we must sustain the momentum of 
progress. I ask the Congress to give the 
people of the District: 

The $155 million in the District budget to 
run better schools, to pay teachers higher 
salaries, and build more classrooms. 

And the special $10 million appropriation 
to begin a new program of model community 
schools. 

Washington must become—in every sense 
a model city. It must be a place where democ- 
racy is enshrined not only in monuments, but 
in the lives of its people. 

The people must be given the right to elect 
their own representatives in Congress. 

The people must be given the most basic 
right of all—Home Rule. 

For almost four decades, as a resident of 
this first city, I have looked to the day when 
these rights would become reality. ` 

Someday they will be. Of that I am certain. 
And I am glad today to take another step 
toward making them so. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY IN THE COAL 
MINES 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, disease, in- 
jury, and death are not strangers to the 
coal miners of this Nation. Throughout 
the history of coal mining thousands of 
men have been killed or injured in the 
industry and other thousands have been 
disabled by the occupational diseases 
connected with the extraction of coal. 

Since its founding in 1890, the United 
Mine Workers of America has cham- 
pioned programs to reduce and eliminate 
this needless human suffering. The 
union—often alone—has fought the 
battle for safety at the bargaining table, 
in the legislatures of the various States 
and in the Halls of Congress. At times it 
has had to fight a hostile judicial system 
and an equally hostile public opinion. 

Today coal mining is a safer place than 
it has ever been. Accidental deaths for 
1967 stood at 217 men, a high price in- 
deed, but lower than any other year in 
history. Lost time nonfatal accidents 
were 10,160 in 1967, also a tragic price, 
but a decided improvement over the 
years past. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, the Nation’s 
coal miner lives longer today than the 
average American male. Figures pub- 
lished by the UMWA Welfare and Retire- 
ment Fund in their 20th anniversary re- 
port show that the median age of a coal 
miner at death in 1964 was 73 years, as 
compared to 69 years for the average 
American male. This was not always so. 
In 1947 the average age of a coal miner at 
death was 56, as compared to 66 years for 
the general male population. 

r This improvemen? just did not happen, 
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Mr. Speaker. The years that have been 
added to the life of a coal miner are years 
bought at a cost of dollars and effort. 
They are years made possible because of 
the work of the UMWA itself and be- 
cause of the magnificent medical and 
pension program of the UMWA Welfare 
and Retirement Fund. 

The record will show, Mr. Speaker, that 
$902 million has been spent by the UMWA 
Welfare and Retirement Fund for hos- 
pital and medical care since its founding. 
The record will also show the thousands 
of men, women, and children who have 
received medical care because of this 
fund, care which was not available to 
many of them prior to the fund. 

The record will also show that it has 
been the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica which has focused public attention 
upon the dust disease so prevalent in the 
coal mines. It has been the UMWA which 
led the fight to make the various dust 
diseases compensable. Recently, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia have made pneumo- 
coniosis a compensable disease, in large 
part because of the work of the UMWA. 

Over the years the UMWA Welfare and 
Retirement Fund and the anthracite 
health and welfare fund have devoted 
their efforts to treating the victims of 
mine disease and to probing for causes 
and cures. Because of the efforts of these 
organizations coal mine diseases, includ- 
ing pneumoconiosis, have received much 
attention in the medical literature. Thus 
it is possible today to move ahead to a 
more effective preventive program, with 
the support of informed medical opinion. 

Obviously, not enough has been done 
in the field of health or safety. The 217 
men who died last year, the 10,160 who 
were injured, and the thousands of coal 
miners and ex-coal miners with dust dis- 
eases is ample evidence that much more 
remains to be done. 

But, progress is never simple. The prog- 
ress that will come in the future will oc- 
cur in the same way that progress was 
made in the past—step by painful step. 

Recently, the health and safety pro- 
grams in the coal industry were high- 
lighted by a nationally known author, 
first in a magazine article and subse- 
quently in correspondence directed to 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH and to Sec- 
retary of Interior Stewart Udall. The 
main thrust of the writer’s remarks were 
not directed so much at the causes and 
potential cures for coal mine diseases but 
to an attack upon the allegedly collusive 
way in which coal mine safety programs 
are administered. It is his apparent con- 
viction that the joint efforts of the coal 
industry, the Bureau of Mines and the 
United Mine Workers of America are 
somehow retarding the safety program of 
that industry and causing the deaths of 
thousands of coal miners. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, nothing could 
be further from the truth, as anyone 
with any knowledge of the history of 
coal mine safety knows. To the contrary, 
the events and the record of the past 
decade is evidence that significant prog- 
ress has been made and that further 
progress will be made. 

Perhaps most distressing were the re- 
marks alleging collusion between the 
UMWA and the coal industry and the 
alleged acceptance on the part of the 
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UMWA of the health of the industry over 
the health of the coal miner. These 
allegations are an obvious untruth and 
a disservice to a labor union which has 
championed industrial health and safety 
at a great cost over all of the years since 
its inception. 

The work of the UMWA has been set 
forth in a letter by its President W. A. 
Boyle to Secretary of Interior Udall. I 
believe it to be an informative and well 
written document which should set at 
rest any doubts of either the intent or 
record of the United Mine Workers of 
America in the field of health and safety. 

I believe it to be extremely important 
that this letter appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD so that the public will be 
aware of the efforts of the coal miners’ 
union to insure the safe operation of 
our Nation’s coal mines and the long 
lives of its coal miners. 

The letter follows: 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 

Washington, D.C., March 29, 1968. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: On March 25, 1968, 
Ralph Nader directed a letter to you on 
health and safety practices in the coal mining 
industry. That letter contains allegations by 
him about the failure of the United Mine 
Workers of America to do its utmost to pro- 
mote the health and safety of American coal 
miners, These allegations are not true. 

We have been aware of Mr. Nader's recent 
interest in coal mine health and safety. In- 
deed, through various channels we attempted 
to contact him in order to acquaint him with 
the voluminous records of the UMWA in this 
field. For some reason he has chosen to ig- 
nore our union and the acclaimed knowledge 
and skill which it alone possesses on this 
subject. 

The record of the UMWA on health and 
safety is well known and needs no defense. 
Our constitution sets forth as a major union 
objective: “To secure by legislative enact- 
ment, laws protecting the limbs, lives and 
health of our members.” These words are 
not an idle promise. In fact, they represent 
the conscious dedication of the United Mine 
Workers of America to protect the lives and 
health of its membership. 

It is well known to you that the UMWA 
played the major role in securing enactment 
of the first Federal Coal Mine Safety Act in 
1941. The passage of that Act came only after 
many years of turmoil in our industry and 
after the loss of thousands of lives in the 
coal mines of this country. It was not until 
1952 that the UMWA was successful in se- 
euring enforcement provisions under the 
Act. 

Our union was still not content. As you 
know the 1952 Act excluded mines employing 
less than 15 men. Many of these smaller 
mines were virtual death traps. In order to 
protect the men in these mines, many of 
whom were not members of our union, the 
UMWA carried a vigorous and solitary fight 
which culminated in the 1966 amendments 
to the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act of 1952, 
providing enforcement of federal safety 
standards in all coal mines regardess of size. 

In fighting for adequate coal mine safety 
laws we have had to contend at times with 
the hostile forces of both government and 
the coal industry itself. The achievements 
we have made in the safety field were not 
easy to attain and the records of our union 
will demonstrate the time, money and man- 
power that was expended to secure them. We 
do not intend to rest on these gains. The 217 
men who were killed in coal mines in 1967 
is too high a price to pay for the production 
of coal. On the other hand, Mr. Secretary, it 
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is a far smaller price, for instance, than the 
1,388 men who died in coal mine accidents 
in 1940, the year before the passage of the 
original Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. 

Nader's inference that safety meetings be- 
tween representatives of the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, the coal industry and our union are 
collusive is ridiculous. As you well know 
safety directors representing the three par- 
ties of interest in coal mine safety meet reg- 
ularly to exchange information. At times 
there is a divergence of opinion, but the 
Bureau of Mines has always maintained its 
freedom to act in a way believed by it to be 
in line with its authority and responsibility. 

Progress is made step by painful step. The 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act of 1940 as 
amended in 1952 and 1966 was basically de- 
signed to prevent coal mine disasters under- 
ground, To a great extent it has succeeded 
in doing so. We have had no major disasters 
since July 1966. 

Today through the UMWA Safety Division 
we are working toward more effective dust 
control in coal mining; automatic fire pro- 
tection on certain mining machinery (I 
might point out that prototypes of such 
equipment are already in use); the 
of men in accident prevention. To date over 
206,000 members of the UMWA have volun- 
tarily taken such training. In addition, the 
UMWA is a charter member and is extremely 
active in the affairs of the National Safety 
Council. This organization, as you well know, 
is chartered by the federal government and 
is a leading force for health and safety in 
all aspects of American life. 

The activities of the UMWA has not been 
limited to work in the safety area. Instead 
a great deal of time and effort has been de- 
voted to the problem of diseases associated 
with the mining of coal. 

Since the founding of our union we have 
been acutely aware that coal miners live 
with coal dust and far too many die from 
dust diseases of the lungs. We have strug- 
gled long and hard to eradicate this tragic 
suffering and shameful waste of human life. 
In the anthracite area, for example, a pro- 
gram financed in large part by the Anthra- 
cite Health and Welfare Fund has cared 
for thousands of coal miners with silicosis. 
Also, in conjunction with the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, this program is searching for 
ways to alleviate this dread disease. 

Thousands of coal miners have been dis- 
abled by dust diseases and coal miners with 
dust laden lungs have suffered from a slowly 
progressive illness terminated by premature 
death. When the coal miner disabled by dust 
diseases resorts in desperation to the ardu- 
ous, devious litigation necessary to obtain 
the compensation pittance he is blacklisted 
for continued employment. 

During the last 20 years our efforts to re- 
solve these problems have been fortified by 
the activities of the UMWA Welfare and Re- 
tirement Fund, which is the only uniform 
industrywide self-insured medical care pro- 
gram in the nation. From its inception, the 
Fund has been committed to a program of 
comprehensive medical care including pre- 
ventive, diagnostic, therapeutic and rehabili- 
tative services for all eligible beneficiaries. 
The Fund is the acknowledged national lead- 
er in its 20-year achievement of providing 
high quality medical care at a reasonable 
cost. Unfortunately, workmen’s compensa- 
tion medical benefits are so meagre that the 
Fund has paid the vast majority of the costs 
necessary to diagnose and treat coal miners 
afflicted with dust diseases. 

Early in the Fund program it became 
apparent that the prevalence of these dis- 
eases and the related extent of inability to 
work were unknown in the United States. 
Public health authorities have conserva- 
tively estimated that 100,000 working and 
ex-coal miners in the anthracite and bitu- 
minous industries are afflicted, and of these 
more than 25,000 are unable to work because 
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of their condition. Coal workers’ pneumoco- 
niosis, the most common dust disease among 
coal miners, is probably the greatest single 
occupational disease disability problem in 
the United States at this time. 

Medical care statistics reveal that all of 
those miners with dust disease are prone to 
repeated acute attacks of illness which neces- 
sitates much more medical care and hos- 
pitalization than for others not afflicted. Be- 
cause of lack of medical knowledge, it is 
believed that many miners whose illness and 
disability are actually due to occupational 
dust diseases are incorrectly diagnosed and 
never treated for their true condition. 

Workman’s compensation is available in 
most states for silicosis but the only states 
with coverage for coal workers’ pneumo- 
coniosis are Alabama, Pennsylvania and Vir- 


As part of its long-range endeavor to pro- 
vide beneficiaries with a high quality of 
medical care, the Fund embarked early on 
a program dedicated to developing profes- 
sional understanding of chest diseases among 
coal miners. Over the years the Fund has: 

1. Prepared, published and distributed 
summaries of available knowledge on coal 
workers’ pneumoconiosis, 

2. for the care and treatment of 
beneficiaries at teaching institutions con- 
cerned with the advancement of knowledge 
in this field. 

3. Distributed widely to physicians cur- 
rent information as it is received from au- 
thoritative sources. 

4. Stimulated and assisted practicing physi- 
cians and research scientists in recording and 
publishing their reports. 

5. Provided drugs, oxygen, oxygen equip- 
ment and other therapeutic measures for 
hospital and ambulatory patients suffering 
from these diseases. 

6. Assisted in the planning and execution 
of numerous conferences with physicians 
and other interested professional personnel. 

7. Arranged for national and international 
authorities to meet with the physicians in 
coal mining areas to acquaint them with the 
latest research and findings in this field. 

8. Encouraged and assisted the U.S. Public 
Health Service and the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
in their efforts to determine the prevalence 
of these diseases. 

9. Assisted in the formulation of state and 
Federal disability policies relative to these 
disease entities. 

10. Utilized clinical research developed in 
former Miner Memorial Hospitals to hasten 
the provision of adequate medical care of 
these diseases. 

11. Encouraged and assisted Federal and 
state surveys and studies of dust diseases 
occurring among coal miners. 

12. Introduced and encouraged utilization 
of the “International X-Ray Classification 
of Coal Workers’ Pneumoconiosis” for the 
diagnosis and treatment of this disease. 

13. Fought the inequities imposed by cer- 
tain workmen’s compensation legislation 
which penalizes the worker who does not re- 
port a diagnosed dust disease to his 
employer. 

In the absence of the Fund and the Union 
mone of these achievements would have 
been possible. Working together with all 
other interested groups it is possible today 
to record an impressive development little 
known to those outside the coal industry. 
Despite this record, of which we are justly 
proud, much remains to be done. 

All the dust diseases afflicting coal miners, 
including coal workers’ pneumoconiosis, are 
preventable diseases which, with the appli- 
cation of adequate control measures, can be 
eliminated. Improving workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation will encourage the applica- 
tion and improvement of known preventive 
measures. An expanded research effort will 
help to solve some tal problems 
such as the precise etiological role of coal 
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dust, the cause and correct assessment of the 
respiratory disability and efficiency of var- 
ious therapeutic measures. 

In conclusion, we are not prepared to ac- 
cept a theory that simple, and easy answers 
are available to solve complex and intricate 
problems, We are ready now, as we have 
always been, to work with those who will 
promote the well being of the U.S. coal min- 
er. But, conversely, we will oppose and re- 
ject those programs from supposed friends, 
or outright foes, whose activities mitigate 
against the attainment of a better life and a 
longer one for the coal miners of America. 
To do otherwise would be to forsake the 
principles upon which our union was 
founded and built, This we will never do. 

Mr. Secretary, we shall be most happy to 
discuss with you questions which deal with 
the safety and well-being of our nation’s coal 
miners. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. BOYLE. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HOLIFIELD] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked at the recent statement of Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman William 
McChesney Martin. He is reported to 
have said last Friday that “We are in the 
midst of the worst financial crisis since 
1931.” He also stated, according to pub- 
lished reports, that the Nation faces 
either “uncontrollable inflation” or an 
“uncontrollable recession,” because of an 
“intolerable balance-of-payments deficit 
side by side with a budget deficit.” I hope 
that I am quoting Chairman Martin cor- 
rectly, as he holds a key position in the 
monetary policy of the United States, and 
he chose to make these monumental al- 
legations without benefit of prepared 
text. I requested a transcript of his re- 
marks from the Federal Reserve, and was 
told that there had been none prepared. 

Chairman Martin should be summoned 
to come before the proper committee of 
Congress immediately to elaborate on the 
reasons for his statement. That would 
give the Nation an opportunity to have a 
full discussion of the state of the econ- 
omy. As it stands, Mr. Martin’s com- 
ments were unsupportable by fact and 
irresponsible for a man in his position. If 
he cannot make a convincing case for his 
interpretation of the economic facts of 
life of the Nation, there is some question 
in my mind whether he should continue 
to hold the position he now occupies. 

Mr. Martin made certain recommenda- 
tions which included cutting the prospec- 
tive fiscal budget by $8 billion. He also 
recommended passage of the administra- 
tion-backed, 10-percent tax surcharge. 
He is quoted as saying that “to a certain 
extent we have been living in a fool's 
paradise.” He had issued an order on 
Thursday raising the Federal Reserve 
Board’s discount rate to 5% percent, 
which is the highest since the 6-percent 
rate posted by the New York Reserve 
bank for 3 months in 1929. This raising 
of the discount rate, of course, caused all 
the commercial banks in the country to 
lift their minimum lending rate from 6 
to 6% percent for prime loans. Other in- 
terest rates throughout our economy were 
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scaled up accordingly. When we realize 
that in round numbers our Federal debt 
is $360 billion, our State and local gov- 
ernment total debt is $140 billion, and the 
interest-bearing debt in our private sec- 
tor is roughly $1.5 trillion, representing a 
total interest-bearing debt in the econ- 
omy of about $2 trillion, we can see that 
a slight increase in the interest rate on 
even a portion of this debt will lead to 
another heavy burden for the interest 
payers of America. We must realize that 
this will have a depressing effect upon the 
rapidly growing gross national product. 

I believe in fiscal responsibility, and 
I believe that the President’s request for 
a tax surcharge should be passed. I stand 
ready to vote for a tax bill which will 
cause moneys to be extracted from our 
affluent society to meet the necessary 
expenditures for national security, and 
our expenditures for meeting the domes- 
tic challenges which threaten the stabil- 
ity of our society. However, I cannot 
agree with Chairman Martin’s tactics in 
pushing the panic button in the midst of 
the obvious economic prosperity which 
we are enjoying. To do this is like the 
man who shoots his race horse because 
it needs a new shoe—I would be in favor 
of replacing the shoe and saving the 
horse. 

I have carefully researched the impor- 
tant factors relating to the stability and 
health of our economy, and I believe 
that the facts which I will make in this 
presentation will refute the dangerous 
allegations of the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board that “We are in the 
midst of the worst financial crisis since 
1931.” I do not believe that we face an 
“uncontrollable inflation,” or an “un- 
controllable recession.” 

I believe that Mr. Martin’s statement 
can, in fact, do far more to bring about 
a recession than can the present fiscal 
condition of our Nation. When the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
speaks on financial matters, his words 
carry a great weight. He is Chairman 
of a Reserve Board which operates as an 
overall regulator of lending policy for 
the majority of our major commercial 
banking institutions, and as such it can 
restrict or expand the operation of our 
economy, which depends heavily on the 
use of credit. This is why I am so con- 
cerned about his statement and why I 
have given this subject matter so much 
research, time, and attention. 

I do believe that we are learning to 
operate the controls over taxes, debt ex- 
pansion, and contraction of credit to the 
point where we no longer need have the 
peaks of uncontrollable boom accom- 
panied by inflation and the valleys of 
production paralysis which brought 
about the great depressions and reces- 
sions in our past. These controls cannot 
be operated separately on a “hit or miss” 
basis. They must be coordinated in order 
to smooth out the booms and depressions 
into a gradually uptrending line of 
growth of our gross national product. 

I am strongly of the opinion that the 
Federal Reserve Board’s action has been 
based on a desperate move by Mr. Mar- 
tin and others in high quarters to call 
attention to the fact that Congress has 
not passed a tax bill. If this be so, I 
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state that it is a dangerous action which 
can backfire. Mr. Martin has shouted 
“fire” in a crowded theater. He had bet- 
ter be able to show us the fire in terms 
more convincing than in his ad lib, off- 
the-cuff comments. Congress should pass 
a tax bill, but not for the reasons Mr. 
Martin advances. If it does not pass a tax 
bill, it will be because it does not like 
to be jack-handled by a man who be- 
lieves he is above the Congress and out- 
side the powers of the Executive. In fact, 
he has shown repeatedly that he con- 
siders his position to be fully a fourth 
branch of the Government. 

The reenactment or reimposition of a 
portion or all, if necessary, of the taxes 
that we have annulled or forgiven since 
1960 would, in my opinion, have a 
salutary effect by increasing the revenue 
of our Government at this time of un- 
usually large expenditures. I believe that 
such action would be far more desirable 
because it would return from the affluent 
and uptrending economy a portion of 
the profits which are increasing as a re- 
sult of our prosperity. This could be done 
without affecting the expansion of resi- 
dential construction and industrial ex- 
pansion to the point of paralysis. 

I believe that expansion of our econ- 
omy is absolutely necessary because of 
the increasing population in our country 
and its increasing need for consumer 
goods, increased housing, and industrial 
facilities. 

Without a balance in the use of the 
modern controls which we now have to 
create a stable rate of growth, we will 
endanger the necessary growth which 
we must have in our society and we will 
run the risk of arresting the Nation’s 
productive process to a serious degree. 
When the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve applies one of these “brakes” in a 
foolish and irresponsible fashion, he 
may very well derail the whole train. The 
drastic increase in Federal Reserve dis- 
count rates will vontract credit and will 
result in a sharp cessation of residential 
and industrial expansion. This will in 
turn have a depressing effect upon our 
gross national product, and will cause 
a limitation of profits and wages which 
are vital to expansion. The decrease in 
lending will have the effect upon our debt 
structure of stopping our Nation's 
growth. It will also probably have a re- 
gressive effect because it will increase 
the interest charges on all new debt- 
bearing certificates, and on the old ones 
as they become due or renewable. 

I therefore state that the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s action is dangerous and 
undesirable. Unless the other control 
levers are used in our economy without 
undue delay, the Board’s drastic action 
will do more to bring about an uncon- 
trollable recession than would be caused 
by our present fiscal position. In order to 
discuss this matter in depth, I will go 
into some background detail and try to 
give an overall descripition of what I be- 
lieve to be our present fiscal and eco- 
nomic situation. 

CAN WE AFFORD GUNS AND BUTTER AT THIS 
TIME? 

We are faced with two great national 
problems. 

First, the continuing struggle against 
Communist pressure throughout the 
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world including the Communist aggres- 
sion in Vietnam and the threat of fur- 
ther aggression throughout Southeast 
Asia. 

Second, the war against social and 
economic inequality of opportunity 
throughout our own country. 

A dangerous doctrine of negativism 
is being advanced and accepted by the 
90th Congress. 

We are constantly being told that 
the United States cannot meet the chal- 
lenge abroad and at home, because of 
a lack of funds. We are told that we 
face a “fiscal crisis.” We are told that 
we cannot have “guns and butter.” We 
are told by dissenters that we cannot 
afford to fulfill our treaty commitments 
to the national effort in Vietnam. The 
dissenters blame the cost of the struggle 
in Vietnam for our failure to meet the 
problems at home. 

We are also told by the “economy 
blocs,” the compulsive “budget balanc- 
ers,” that we cannot make necessary 
expenditures for the elimination of pov- 
erty, crime, vocational incapability, dis- 
ease, and educational deficiencies be- 
cause of the military costs in Vietnam. 
The argument by this group is an ex- 
pedient excuse for cloaking their ide- 
ological and political positions. In my 
opinion, many in this group would con- 
tinue to oppose social reform whether 
the war in Vietnam continues or stops. 
I say this because traditionally they have 
defended the “status quo” and resisted 
change to meet the challenges of a 
changing society. 

I reject the arguments of both groups. 

I state that this Nation can meet its 
vital needs and face its dangerous obliga- 
tions as the leader of the free world. 
I state that we can afford the dual cost 
involved because of the tremendous capa- 
bilities and resources of our country and 
our people. 

Having made these statements, which 
are so contrary to the prevailing at- 
titude and position of those who believe 
otherwise, I feel it is incumbent upon me 
to give some basic supporting reasons. 

The “past is prolog to the future.” 
Our national response to challenges in 
the past, is indicative of our capacity to 
respond to today’s challenges. 

I have some very interesting statistics 
to place before you today. These statistics 
allow us to make a comparison between 
two 7-year periods in our history. 

The first 7-year period was from 1941 
to 1947 inclusive. This period I will des- 
ignate as the World War II era. It en- 
compassed the 4 years of World War II. 

Our Nation with about 29 percent of 
our present gross national product ca- 
pability faced annual deficits ranging 
from $6.2 billion to $57.4 billion during 
this era. The total cumulative deficit for 
the 7 years was $210.4 billion. 

Our total cumulative gross national 
product for the World War II era was 
$1,266.2 billion. So we find that our to- 
tal deficits amounted to 16.6 percent of 
our total gross national product for this 
era. 

Now let us turn to the second 7-year 
period of 1961 to 1967 inclusive, which 
I will designate as the Vietnam era. For 
this era our gross national product was 
$4,369.5 billion—about a 345-percent in- 
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crease over the GNP of $1,266.2 billion for 
the World War II era. 

Our national annual deficits have run 
from $2.3 billion annually to $9.9 billion. 
Our total cumulative deficits for the 7 
years of the Vietnam era total $40.3 bil- 
lion. So we find that our total deficits 
in the Vietnam era amount to nine- 
tenths of 1 percent of the total gross na- 
tional product for those years. The com- 
parison is startling, but undeniable. It 
is obvious that deficits amounting to 
nine-tenths of 1 percent of our gross na- 
tional product do not and have not con- 
tributed to a “fiscal crisis.” 

What was the magnitude of military 
expenditures in the two eras? 

In the World War II era our military 
expenditures were $308.9 billion. This 
was in the 7 years when our gross na- 
tional product was $1,266.2 billion. 

In the Vietnam era our military ex- 
penditures were $384.2 billion. During 
this 7-year period our total gross national 
product was $4,369.5 billion. We see that 
our military expenditures have been $75.3 
billion greater than in the World War 
II era. But we drew those military ex- 
penditures from a gross national product 
314 times larger. 

4 What is the logical economic conclu- 
on? 

There was no “fiscal crisis” in the 
World War II era when the total deficits 
were 16.6 percent of the total gross na- 
tional product. 

How then could there be a “fiscal 
crisis” today when the total deficits are 
nine-tenths of 1 percent of the total gross 
national product? The answer is obvious. 
Any such claim is ridiculous. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I believe that I have 
proven by undeniable facts and figures 
that there is no economic basis for the 
dangerous doctrine of negativism that 
unfortunately has been advanced by the 
fearful, the defenders of the “status quo,” 
and the alarmists who use the compara- 
tively small deficits of 1961 to 1967 in- 
clusive as a reason for cutting all of our 
vital remedial domestic programs. 

I further state that no economic basis 
exists for our failure to fulfill our inter- 
national commitments of honor—to 
secure our Nation and other non-Com- 
munist nations from totalitarian aggres- 
sion. 

There may be some ideological posi- 
tions against our policy abroad and our 
domestic social improvement programs 
at home, but I submit that no basis ex- 
ists for the argument that we cannot 
financially afford “guns and butter.” 

GOLD CRISIS 


I know that someone will rise and 
point to the “gold crisis” of recent time 
and the concurrent attack on the dollar. 

My response to that argument is that 
the “gold crisis” was an accumulative 
situation based, at the best, on a psy- 
chological refiex of dollar owners abroad 
to the fetish of gold worship which still 
pervades many minds. At the worst, it 
was based on a direct attack of gold 
speculators, led, aided, and abetted by 
President de Gaulle’s opposition to the 
United States and his envy of the posi- 
tion of prestige in terms of international 
acceptance of the dollar as the prime 
unit of exchange in world commerce. 
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The fact that the gold crisis has now 
receded—the fact that the price of gold 
on the free world market has now 
dropped from its speculative price of $44 
per ounce or higher to the lower price 
of $38 an ounce April 4, 1968, is ample 
proof that our domestic deficit position 
is not and was not the real reason for 
the “gold crisis.” 

If the argument is made that our 
trouble arises from lack of confidence in 
dollar convertibility into gold at the re- 
quest of foreign dollar holders, then let 
us look to the fallacy of the U.S. policy 
of placing ourselves in the untenable 
position of trying to guarantee the in- 
ternational balance-of-trade settlements 
in gold-backed dollars. We know that 
our supply of gold is inadequate to back 
foreign held dollars, of course every 
other nation’s gold supply is inadequate 
to back up their units of currency. 

The steps recently taken by the gov- 
ernors of the central banks of the gold 
pool countries in fact acknowledge the 
fallacy of our former position which 
guaranteed the convertibility of foreign- 
owned dollars into gold, on demand. 

We are faced as you know with an ac- 
cumulation of foreign-owned dollars in 
countries overseas of about $30 billion. 
Why did this occur? They accumulated 
from many sources: Tourist money 
spent abroad—about $2 billion annually; 
economic aid and military aid; Amer- 
ican corporate investments abroad; and 
some imbalance in foreign trade and so 
forth. 

The foreign dollar inventory in post- 
World War II era was relatively small in 
relation to their domestic needs. Once 
their own economies started producing 
most of their consumer goods, these 
countries found that they no longer had 
urgent need for our goods; and, conse- 
quently, their interest in the dollar 
shifted to its value based on gold con- 
vertibility. 

I believe I have proven the fact that 
our Nation is industrially strong and eco- 
nomically sound, by citing the remark- 
able advance in our gross national prod- 
uct in the past 25 years. The GNP as we 
know encompasses the value of goods 
produced and includes the profits, wages, 
and interest earned. 

No one can challenge the fact that our 
financial strength is at an all time high, 
when we assess it in terms of capital in- 
vestment, in wealth producing facilities, 
accumulated savings in our bank, insur- 
ance and thrift institutions. Our brain 
pool and trained manpower pool is in first 
place in the world register of nations. 

The year 1968 is a political campaign 
year. If the Republicans can scare the 
people into believing that the Democratic 
administration is fiscally irresponsible— 
that we are headed for the shoals of na- 
tional financial bankruptcy—then I sup- 
pose they may achieve some political 
gain. 

Some of the Democrats have fallen 
into the Republican propaganda trap. I 
plead with them to reject the Republican 
“fiscal crisis” fantasy. I state again, we 
have a job to do in defending the security 
of the United States against Communist 
aggression worldwide. We have a job to 
do here at home in meeting the social 
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and economic threats which challenge 
the stability of our economic structure 
and the unity of our people. 

Many people believe that our debt and 
tax management could be improved. 

I share that view. This is a very com- 
plicated problem area. There is a large 
area of controversy amongst our Nation’s 
best known fiscal and financial experts as 
to how to handle our national debt and 
how, when, and where taxes should be 
levied. For the purpose of this presenta- 
tion I will not enter this other area 
today. 

I shall try to point out the sharp 
differences in our approach to the tax 
processes during the World War II era— 
1941 to 1947—and the Vietnam era—1961 
to 1967. 

Generally speaking the Congress levied 
a series of tax increases during the World 
War II era—1941 to 1947. 

Generally speaking again, the Congress 
enacted a series of laws decreasing taxes 
during the Vietnam era—1961 to 1967. 

I am appending at the close of my re- 
marks a summary of the actions of Con- 
gress in these two 7 year periods of time. 

Notwithstanding our levy of increased 
taxes in the World War II period, we 
accumulated $210 billion in deficits. We 
resorted to borrowings to finance those 
huge deficits. 

Notwithstanding our failure to in- 
crease taxes in the Vietnam period we 
accumulated a remarkably small deficit 
in the Vietnam period compared to the 
World War II period. This, too, we have 
financed by borrowing. Over a period of 
time we can retire the $40.3 billion deficit 
by having the courage to levy a reason- 
able tax increase. We can meet 1968 and 
future deficits from taxes levied against 
a series of annual gross national prod- 
ucts which promise to be larger and 
larger. 

During the past 7 years, 1961-67, we 
have repealed substantial tax levies; 
therefore, a reinstatement of all or part 
of those tax levies would represent a 
small price for us to pay in order that 
we could meet our commitments abroad 
and here at home. 

During the World War II era, as I have 
illustrated, we were making huge mili- 
tary expenditures and accumulating 
staggering deficits. 

In order to prevent runaway inflation 
we were forced to institute direct and 
comprehensive controls on wages and 
prices. We also rationed scarce consumer 
goods. 

During the Vietnam era, with an ac- 
tual surplus of consumer goods, some in- 
flation has occurred. From 1961 to 1965 
consumer prices increased about 144 per- 
cent per year. But during 1966 and 1967 
consumer prices increased at an annual 
rate of 2.9 percent. This sharp rise in 
prices is due to increased military ex- 
penditures, wage increases, and higher 
interest rates. 

To stop this upward inflationary trend 
the President has asked Congress to pass 
a tax surcharge of 10 percent; this tax 
would amount to about 1 penny out of 
each dollar of income. This is a small 
sacrifice in contrast to the rigid controls 
on wages, prices, and goods instituted 
during World War II. 
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SHOULD CONGRESS PASS A TAX BILL? 


The question before the Congress for 
some time has been: Should Congress 
pass some type of a tax increase? 

Should Congress restore at least for 
a limited time some of the tax revenue 
sources which we have canceled, aban- 
doned, or forgiven during the past 7 
years? 

I voted for the tax increases during 
World War IT when I was a new Member 
of Congress. 

I voted for decreases in taxes during 
the past 7 years which embrace the Viet- 
nam war period. 

I stand ready to vote not only for the 
surcharge but also for the reinstitution 
of the tax sources which we have aban- 
doned in the past 7 years. These taxes 
can be borne by a far more affluent econ- 
omy than we have ever had before. 

I believe this is the difficult but pru- 
dent course which we should take. It 
would restore confidence in the dollar to 
foreign dollar account holders, and would 
meet the needs of our country in funding 
foreign commitments and domestic 
needs. 

I want to make it very plain, however, 
that my readiness to vote for recapture 
of tax sources does not stem from any 
belief that we are in a time of economic 
stringency nor from any acceptance of a 
condition of national “fiscal crisis.” It 
stems from other reasons, and I will state 
them: 

First. Our economy is the strongest in 
terms of fiscal soundness, capital invest- 
ment, industrial productiveness, techno- 
logical advancement, maximum employ- 
ment, and accumulated capital savings 
in the world. It is at the highest level in 
our own national history. 

We can afford a tax increase if we 
want to balance the budget for national 
or international reasons. It would be a 
cheap price for us to pay, if it would 
convince the skeptics in other nations 
and the gold speculators that we can and 
will remove the causes of their fears in 
regard to the soundness of the dollar. It 
is to our advantage to protect the reputa- 
tion of the soundness of the dollar against 
the slander of those who envy our real 
position of financial soundness. 

Second. But there are other reasons 
for taxes far more important than eras- 
ing annual deficits. 

The first reason is to remove any fears 
from the non-Communist nations that 
the United States will not pay the finan- 
cial costs necessary to honor our com- 
mitments to strengthen world security. 

The second reason which is equal, if 
not greater in importance, is to enable us 
to enlarge and develop domestic pro- 
grams to correct the internal problems 
which weaken and divide us as a nation. 

Taxes we can raise from our affluent 
society can furnish the money to purify 
our water and air and improve our en- 
vironment. Even more important, taxes 
can educate all of our people to take a 
productive, wealth-producing place in 
our society. Taxes can remove the can- 
cerous, crime-producing slums of our 
great cities. Taxes can help fund the tre- 
mendous public transportation facilities 
for people and goods, which 375 million 
people will need by the year 2000. 

These taxes, if invested in strengthen- 
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ing the capability of our people and 
building facilities so badly needed by our 
exploding population, will not be a nega- 
tive economic factor—they will not rep- 
resent wasteful expenditure. 

They can be an investment in Amer- 
ica’s future that will yield tenfold in ma- 
terial advancement and a hundredfold in 
the strength of our people, and in their 
dedication to the preservation of the 
structure of our society. 

If we move with courage and vision, we 
can remove the causes of unrest anc re- 
volt which are now a cancerous growth in 
the hard-core slum areas of our great 
cities. We had our Watts—the damage to 
property and life struck this city like a 
bolt of lightning. The scars remain and 
the basic causes have not as yet been 
completely removed. 

Other cities, Chicago, Syracuse, De- 
troit, Rochester, Memphis—each of these 
cities have had their travail of riots, 
arson, death, and destruction. How many 
more cities face similar experiences dur- 
ing the hot summers of tomorrow? 

How many of those which have had 
their first travail are in danger of fur- 
ther agony? 

Some people say to me, “Society can- 
not afford the cost of the preventive 
medicine.” 

I say that “Society cannot afford the 
cost of the illness.” 

I say further that “Society will pay the 
cost, whichever way we move.” 

If we drift, we will pay it in welfare 
costs, criminal costs, and property costs. 
We will pay the cost again and again in 
loss of human life and productive po- 
tential. 

Society can pay the cost in another 
way. 

We can educate the illiterate. We can 
train the unskilled. We can turn tax eat- 
ers into taxpayers. 

We cannot force any man to accept the 
opportunity for self-improvement, but 
we can guarantee every man that he will 
have the chance to accept or reject 
opportunity. 

The path which we have trod has been 
a long and arduous one. We have made 
great progress, but we have not arrived at 
the end of the path. Let no man believe 
that the path ahead is shorter or less 
fraught with difficulty. It now becomes 
the task of this generation to decide how 
we will walk the path into the future. 

Will we accept the costs of constructive 
change? Or will we pay the costs of de- 
structive deterioration of the structure of 
our society and lose the American dream? 

The additional matter referred to ear- 
lier appears herewith. 

THE 1942 REVENUE ACT 


First, increase tax rates for larger cor- 
porations from 31 to 40 percent. 

Second, the excess profit tax rate, 
which had ranged from 35 to 60 percent, 
was replaced by a flat rate of 90 percent. 

Third, exemptions were lowered for 
both estate and tax and gift tax—rate 
unchanged. 

Fourth, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was given the power to renegotiate war 
contracts to recapture excess profits. 

THE TAX PAYMENT ACT OF 1943 


This act ordinarily referred to as the 
Ruml plan achieved some forgiveness of 
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past taxes. It also started the principle 
of current payment of taxes by inaugu- 
rating the withholding principle. 

The 1943 Revenue Act as finally passed 
over a presidential veto increased the ex- 
cess profits tax from 90 to 95 percent. 
The excess profits tax exemption was 
raised from $5,000 to $10,000. On balance 
there were few meaningful changes. 

The Revenue Act of 1944 abolished the 
victory tax. While normal taxes on per- 
sonal income were reduced from a level 
of 6 to 3 percent, surtaxes were increased 
about 7 to 9 percent. 

Although taxes were increased during 
the war years the financing of the huge 
war effort was accomplished mainly by 
selling Treasury bonds, thereby increas- 
ing the national debt. By the close of 
1945 a total of $156.9 billion of war bonds 
were sold, and of this amount, 62 percent 
were bought by nonbank investors. 

Controls over prices, wages, manpower, 
raw materials, production, and other 
phases of the economy helped to control 
inflation in a scarce domestic goods 
economy. As the war ended the tax bur- 
dens were reduced, controls were re- 
moved, and the economy rapidly in- 
flated. 

Now let us look at the tax actions of 
Congress during the Vietnam era—1961 
to 1967 inclusive. During this period of 
unparalleled increase in the gross na- 
tional product from $506.5 billion in 1961 
to $763.1 billion in 1967, we, the Congress, 
reduced taxes or initiated tax writeoff 
concessions time after time. Here are the 
important actions we took: 

In 1961 an investment tax credit was 
passed which amounted to about 7 per- 
cent writeoff on capital investment. In 
1963 there was a major personal and cor- 
porate income tax reduction. 

The Revenue Act of 1964 reduced in- 
dividual income taxes from a range of 
20 to 91 percent down to a range of 14 
to 70 percent. For corporations the com- 
bined norma) and surtax rate was re- 
duced from 52 to 48 percent. The 7-per- 
cent capital investinent credit of 1962 
was simplified and broadened. This and 
other measures yielded a total reduction 
of $11.5 billion for the fiscal year 1964-65. 

In 1965 Congress reduced some of the 
excise taxes. 

In 1966 Congress passed the Tax Ad- 
justment Act which increased taxes ap- 
proximately $1 billion in 1966 and 84% 
billion in 1967. Personal income tax with- 
holding was increased from a flat 14 per- 
cent to 30 percent in graduated rates. 
Congress also suspended the investment 
credit and accelerated depreciation for 
many assets in 1966. 

Generally speaking the Congress levied 
increased taxes during the World War II 
period—1941 to 1947—and we have re- 
duced taxes during the Vietnam period 
1961 to 1967. 

I have appended some charts which 
portray on an annual and cumulative 
basis the figures I have presented. 

Chart (A): Cumulative deficits for 
1941 to 1947 of $210.4 billion amounted 
to 16.6 percent of the cumulative total 
gross national product for those 7 years 
of $1,266.2 billion: 
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[Dollar amounts in billions] 


Gross national 


Public debt, Percent of 
product year end GNP 


09. 4 3 50.5 

12.2 77.9 55.3 

177.5 140.8 79.3 

201.9 202.6 100.4 

216.8 259. 1 119.5 

201.6 269. 9 133.9 

219. 8 258. 4 117.5 
TT 
Chart (B): Cumulative deficits for 


1961 to 1967 of $40.3 billion amounted to 
nine-tenths of 1 percent of the cumula- 
tive total gross national product of 
$4,369.5 billion for those 7 years: 


[Dollar amounts in billions] 


Gross Public debt, Percent of 
national year end GNP 
product 
$506.5 $289. 2 57.1 

542.1 298. 6 55.1 

573.4 306. 5 53.4 

612.2 312.5 51.0 

653.5 317.9 48.7 

718.7 320, 4 44.6 

763.1 326.7 42.8 

rh. N TTT 


ANNUAL DEFICITS FOR 2 7-YEAR PERIODS IN OUR HISTORY 


1941 to 1947, Amount 1961 to 1967, Amount 
inclusive inclusive 
3.9 
6.4 
6.3 
8.2 
3.4 
1946 2.3 
1947... x 9.9 
Net cumulative 40.3 
deficits. 
1 Surplus. 
ANNUAL DEFENSE EXPENDITURES (ADMINISTRATIVE 
BUDGET) 
[In billions of dollars} 
1941 to 1947, Amount 1961 to 1967 Amount 
inclusive inclusive 
47.5 
51.1 
52.8 
54.2 
50.2 
57.7 
8 70. 8 
Cumulative ex- 8 384. 2 
penditures. 


The figures in these charts completely 
refute the claims of the people who con- 
tinually state that the United States is 
in a fiscal crisis.” 

I state that we are not in a “fiscal 
crisis” based on the economic facts as 
portrayed in these chart figures which 
are taken from the U.S. budgets of 1968 
and 1969, and from figures supplied by 
the Library of Congress. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ALBERT. First of all, may I say 
that the gentleman is making a very im- 
portant contribution, in my opinion, to 
the great debate on the current fiscal 
situation of the Nation. 
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He is also making powerful argument 
regarding the strength of our Nation and 
its economy. I congratulate the gentle- 
man on the work he has put into this 
effort and on the clarity of his explana- 
tion. I think he has made a valuable 
contribution. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. As I proceed, I shall point out some 
other information which I think is very 
interesting. As I said, we have spent $75.3 
billion greater than in the World War II 
era for military expenditures, and we 
have drawn these additional expenditures 
from a gross national product 314 times 
larger. 

What is the logical economic conclu- 
sion? There was no fiscal crisis in the 
World War II era when the total def- 
icits were 16.6 percent of the total gross 
national product. How then could there 
be a fiscal crisis when the total deficits 
are nine-tenths of 1 percent of the total 
gross national product? The answer is 
obvious. Any such claim is ridiculous. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I think the forthright- 
ness of the gentleman is further empha- 
sized by the fact that in spite of his 
analysis, he recognizes the need for a tax 
increase at this time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. As the gentleman 
knows, I have already said that in my 
speech, and I shall get to that point fur- 
ther in just a minute and comment on it. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I have proved by 
undeniable facts and figures that there 
is no economic basis for the dangerous 
doctrine of negativism that unfortunately 
has been advanced by the fearful, the de- 
fenders of the status quo, and the alarm- 
ists who use the comparatively small def- 
icits of 1961 to 1967, inclusive, as a reason 
for cutting all of our vital remedia] do- 
mestic programs. 

I further state that no economic basis 
exists for our failure to fulfill our inter- 
national commitments of honor to secure 
our Nation and other non-Communist 
nations from totalitarian aggression. 
There may be some ideological position 
against our policy abroad and our do- 
mestic improvement programs at home. 
But I submit there is no basis that exists 
for the argument that we cannot in this 
country financially afford guns and 
butter. 

I said that my statement may be chal- 
lenged. But I want the Members of this 
House who challenged the speech I am 
making today to come forward with 
some facts, as I have come forward with 
facts, showing the strength of our econ- 
omy, because I happen to know at this 
time in our Nation’s history our employ- 
ment has gone up from 65 million people, 
in round numbers, in 1960, to 75 million 
people. Our unemployment has gone 
down from 5.9 percent to about 3, 6, or 7 
percent. It is almost in half. We have 
fewer people unemployed percentage- 
wise to our population than we have ever 
had. And we have more people employed 
than we have ever had—75 million- 
plus—but in round numbers, 75 million. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I believe the gentleman 
said that the percentage of the deficit to 
the gross national product averages 
something like 0.9 percent in recent 
years, nine-tenths of 1 percent, is that 
correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No, the percent was 
the cumulative deficits of the 1941 period 
against the accumulated gross national 
products, and the accumulative deficits 
of $40 billion against the $4,365 billion 
accumulative gross national products. I 
am taking the total of the 7 years’ gross 
national products and the total deficits 
of the 7 years and comparing them. In 
the latter instance, the 1961 to 1967 in- 
stance, it comes out to nine-tenths of 1 
percent increase. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman does rec- 
ognize the possibility of an increase in 
the deficit considerably in excess of $20 
billion in the next fiscal year and does 
argue for the enactment of a tax bill? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I realize that a tax 
increase is called for, but I want to call 
to the attention of the gentleman that 
although the estimate for 1968 is a defi- 
cit of around $20 billion at the current 
projected rate of expenditures, the gross 
national product for 1968 is estimated to 
go from $765 billion to above $800 bil- 
lion. 

So there is another factor that has to 
be cranked in. The increase in the gross 
national product is going to be tremen- 
dous, as well as the increase in the deficit. 
If we could put the 8 years together in 
the 1941-48 period and in the 1961- 
68 period, inclusive, we would find that 
the figures percentagewise have very 
little change. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO FORMER POSTMASTER 
GENERAL LARRY O'BRIEN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. STEED] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, as chairman 
of the Post Office Appropriations Sub- 
committee, I have worked closely with 
Postmaster General O’Brien in the 2½ 
years he has held the position he is now 
leaving. He has been a great Postmaster 
General, and I do not use that descrip- 
tion lightly. 

The Post Office is an extremely dif- 
ficult agency to manage. It is big in every 
sense of the word—big in the number of 
employees, big in budget, big in the scope 
of its responsibilities, and big in the area 
over which it operates. 
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As the manager of this agency, the 
Postmaster General works under some 
severe limitations. He has little or no 
control over his agency’s budget, the fees 
it charges for its services, the salaries of 
its employees, the amount of money it 
invests in capital improvements, and a 
number of other things over which 
similar executives in private industry 
have almost complete control. 

Of course, these limitations, these 
areas of no control, are the same in 
virtually all other Federal agencies. But 
I believe they impose greater problems in 
the postal service than in most other 
agencies because it is so closely related to 
an industrial operation in the private 
sector of the economy, 

Despite the built-in difficulties, Larry 
O’Brien has done an excellent job 
managing the postal service, And he has 
imparted a sense of urgency about the 
need for improvements in postal technol- 
ogy and postal management. This, per- 
haps, is his greatest achievement. 

You do not necessarily have to agree 
with Mr. O’Brien’s proposal to convert 
the postal service into a Government 
corporation to recognize that in making 
it he stimulated thinking about the Post 
Office. As a result of his recommenda- 
tion an outstanding Commission was ap- 
pointed by the President to make an in- 
depth study of our mail delivery system. 

Whatever the organizational structure 
the Kappel Commission recommends for 
the Post Office, I am sure it will have 
many excellent ideas for improving 
postal operations. 

Under the leadership of Larry O’Brien 
the postal service has made great strides 
in improving its technological capabil- 
ities. Postmaster General O’Brien recom- 
mended and the Congress approved a bill 
creating the Bureau of Research and 
Engineering with an Assistant Post- 
master General to head it. 

The emphasis on research and engi- 
neering activities is part of a broad- 
ranging postal modernization program 
that has been the major theme of Larry 
O’Brien’s tenure as Postmaster General. 
The modernization program includes the 
development and purchase of high-speed 
mail processing machines, the construc- 
tion of badly needed new postal facil- 
ities, and the introduction of modern 
management policies and techniques. 

Larry O’Brien has asked for consider- 
ably more money for capital expendi- 
tures than the Postmasters General who 
preceded him. And he has gotten most of 
what he requested. He got the money 
because he made a case for it—because 
he convinced the Congress and the pub- 
lic that we had to begin spending a great 
deal more money on capital improve- 
ments in the postal service or face the 
very real possibility of a breakdown in 
the system. 

Some 2 months ago the postal serv- 
ice took an important step forward in 
developing a training program that really 
meets its needs. The Postal Service In- 
stitute opened. This is the Department’s 
own school for training postmasters and 
supervisors in the postal arts and sci- 
ences. 

The Department has long needed a big- 
ger, and more comprehensive training 
program. Until now the Department of- 
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fered little in the way of training in- 
struction in such important areas as la- 
bor relations and financial management. 

Mr. O'Brien is leaving the Department 
just as the expanded training program 
he fostered in getting underway. But 
there is no question in my mind that the 
Postal Service Institute will make a sig- 
nificant contribution to improved mail 
service and will prove to be one of the 
major accomplishments of Larry 
O'Brien's postal administration. 

Larry O’Brien understood that the 
postal service is a vital element in our 
Nation’s economy. He realized that close 
cooperation with the business commu- 
nity was not just desirable, but essen- 
tial if the postal service is to meet its re- 
sponsibilities to the Nation. 

Today, the postal service has stronger, 
more productive contacts with the busi- 
ness community than at any time in its 
history. And I think it is noteworthy that 
this climate of cooperation and under- 
standing was developed under a Demo- 
cratic administration. 

Last September the Post Office Depart- 
ment invited businessmen who make ex- 
tensive use of the mails to come to Wash- 
ington to discuss a wide variety of postal 
matters of mutual interest and concern. 
Some 1,800 businessmen from across the 
Nation attended this first National Postal 
Forum. 

The businessmen were given an active 
part in the program. They were partici- 
pants, not observers. There was a frank 
and very useful exchange of views among 
postal officials, businessmen, and Mem- 
bers of the Congress. The National Postal 
Forum was one of the most effective ex- 
amples of meaningful communication 
between a Government agency and the 
business community I have ever wit- 
nessed. 

The forum stimulated great interest 
among businessmen who rely heavily on 
the mails. The main point of contact be- 
tween the Post Office and business 
mailers is the network of mail users 
councils that have been formed through- 
out the country. Membership in the mail 
users councils has doubled since last 
September. 

It would require much more time than 
I wish to take to discuss all of Larry 
O’Brien’s achievements as Postmaster 
General. But no review of his record 
would be complete without a mention of 
the airlift program. 

All first-class mail going more than a 
few hours distance is now getting air 
transportation. In a nation as large and 
technologically advanced as ours this is 
as it should be. There is no reason why 
carrying the mail by plane should be con- 
sidered a premium service in the space 
age. 

At a time when expanding mail volume 
has put tremendous strain and pressure 
on the postal service, the Nation has 
been fortunate in having a man of Larry 
O'Brien's imagination, vigor, and ability 
as its Postmaster General. I commend 
him for his outstanding service to the 
Nation and wish him well for the future. 


POSTAL PROGRESS, NOVEMBER 1965 TO APRIL 1968 


Since assuming office in November 
1965, Postmaster General Lawrence F. 
O’Brien has taken numerous steps in his 
efforts to improve mail service and mod- 
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ernize postal operations. These actions 
include: 
SERVICE IMPROVEMENTS 

Restored 6-day window and parcel 
post service upon receipt of funds from 
Congress. 

Authorized some 500,000 households to 
receive mail delivery at the door rather 
than the curbline service formerly pro- 
vided. 

Pledged significant improvement in 
mail service for New York City with con- 
struction of new Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt Postal Station, Murray Hill Station, 
and the central truck terminal and bulk 
mail processing plant, all in midtown 
Manhattan. 

In 1967 alone, saved more than $1.5 
million in annual postal operating costs 
through the merger of small post offices 
with larger offices, increasing postal effi- 
ciency with no reduction in service. 

Announced delivery, largely through 
use of airlift on a space available basis, 
of 75 percent of first-class mail deposited 
before 5 p.m. the following day and 90 
percent within 2 days. In November 1967, 
the Department airlifted 17.7 million ton- 
miles of first-class mail. Airlift on a 
space available basis by January 1968 
was approaching 100 percent for all first- 
class mail capable of being moved more 
rapidly by air. 


MECHANIZATION AND MODERNIZATION 


Announced accelerated mechanization 
and modernization program, at a cost of 
$125 million in 1967 and 1968. In 1967, 
emphasis was placed on obtaining high- 
speed mail processing machines and re- 
placing outmoded postal facilities and 
equipment. The Department’s budget 
contained some $300 million in modern- 
ization funds, including a 46-percent in- 
crease in expenditures for plant and 
equipment and 40-percent increase in 
funds for research and engineering. 

Reorganized Office of Research and 
Engineering, with top-level scientific and 
managerial executives from private in- 
dustry providing the leadership. 

Ordered for installation in post offices 
at 75 cities a $33.5 million electronic 
source data complex, largest in the world. 
The first major segment of the complex, 
initially serving Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, and Buffalo in New York State, 
began operating August 1, 1967, at Para- 
mus, N.J. 

Established 124 self-service postal 
units in 102 cities to provide round-the- 
clock mail service to about 12 million 
customers. 

Established an Office of Planning to 
chart improvements and programs for 
future needs. 

ZIP CODE 

Inaugurated first high-speed optical 
ZIP-code reading machine at Detroit, 
Mich. Ordered 14 readers for installation 
in eight post offices. Four cities now have 
these optical scanners. 

Expanded use of ZIP code in the desti- 
nation address of all categories of do- 
mestic mail to more than 75 percent. 
Annual savings in postal operating costs 
attributable to ZIP code rose to $53 mil- 
lion. Despite record volume and a fire 
that destroyed a key mail-handling fa- 
cility in New York at the height of the 
Christmas rush in 1967, ZIP code paved 
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the way to a smooth Christmas mail- 
handling operation. The response by 
volume mailers to resort regulations ad- 
vanced the use of ZIP code on second- 
and third-class mail to almost 100 per- 
cent. ZIP coding of first-class mail 
climbed to over 60 percent. 
LABOR MANAGEMENT 


Signed agreement with seven exclu- 
sively recognized national organizations, 
representing the seven postal crafts, to 
use mediation to settle bargaining im- 
passes in future national agreements. 
After an unprecedented use of media- 
tion to resolve impasses arising out of 
3 months of collective bargaining in late 
1967 and early 1968, signed with heads 
oi postal unions having exclusive rec- 
ognition over 620,000 workers a national 
agreement, to become effective March 
19, 1968, and run for 2 years. 

Created a special labor-management 
committee on safety, related to the let- 
ter carrier’s craft—one of the first per- 
manent committees of its type in the 
Federal Government. 

RECRUITMENT 


Announced a six-point, long-range re- 
cruiting program to fill postal positions 
and provide new talent, including 250 
management interns over a 5-year pe- 
riod. 

LEGISLATION 

Congress authorized Bureau of Re- 
search and Engineering with an Assist- 
ant Postmaster General. 

Requested and received legislation for 
independent authority to construct 
postal buildings. 

Asked for and received from Congress 
restoration of parcel post delivery serv- 
ice 6 days a week on all routes at more 
than 4,100 post offices and on some 
routes at an additional 721 offices as well 
as restoration of some window services 
6 days a week. 

Asked Congress to remove size and 
weight restrictions on parcel post leg- 
islation passed unanimously and signed 
by President. 

Announced end of postal savings, 
effective March 28, 1966. 

Through a comprehensive upward ad- 
justment of postal rates, effective Jan- 
uary 7, 1968, will shift almost $1 billion 
of the annual cost of running the postal 
service from the taxpayers to the users 
of the mails. 

GENERAL 


Through the first National Postal 
Forum, following a series of 15 regional 
forums in 1967, drew some 2,300 persons 
to Washington for 2 days of discussions 
on postal matters. The forums added to 
the continuing dialog between busi- 
ness mailers and postal officials carried 
on through the 355 mail users councils of 
the Nation, with a membership of over 
40,000 at the end of March 1968. 

Increased rates on money orders, in- 
surance, registered and certified mail, 
and c.o.d. to narrow cost-revenue gap. 

Inaugurated the Postal Service Insti- 
tute, the Department’s first school in its 
192-year history. The Institute will 
teach a wide variety of courses from 
maintenance and mechanization to 
social problems affecting the Depart- 
ment. The Institute began operations in 
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January 1967 at its temporary headquar- 
ters in Bethesda, a four-story building 
with a total capacity of 250 resident stu- 
dents. 

Proposed that the Post Office Depart- 
ment be removed from the President’s 
Cabinet and converted into a nonprofit 
Government corporation, rendering es- 
sential public service. The Corporation 
would provide postal services authorized 
by the Congress, would be operated by a 
board of directors, appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Con- 
gress, and managed by a professional 
executive appointed by the board. In 
addition, the proposed Corporation would 
be given a clear mandate on the per- 
centage of cost coverage for postal serv- 
ices, so that further revisions in rates, if 
necessary, would be on a fixed formula 
basis. 

A report on this proposal is expected 
in April 1968 from the Commission on 
Postal Organization, appointed by Presi- 
dent Johnson and headed by Frederick 
R. Kappel, former chairman of the 
board of A.T. & T. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man has given the House a very fine sum- 
mary of the administration of the Post 
Office Department during the tenure of 
Larry O’Brien. In doing so he has not 
only informed the House but he has aid- 
ed future historians in their search and 
study of this period of American history 
by summarizing his own personal knowl- 
edge of the accomplishments of Larry 
O’Brien and of the Post Office Depart- 
ment during this period. No one is in a 
better position to know the history of 
the Department during Larry O’Brien’s 
administration than my colleague from 
Oklahoma who heads the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the Post Office 
Department. 

Much of what the gentleman has said 
would have been lost or been so scattered 
in the archives of the Post Office Depart- 
ment that it would never have been pos- 
sible for it to be accumulated into a 
single document had it not been for the 
fine discourse that the gentleman is mak- 
ing this afternoon. 

Mr. STEED. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, recently a po- 
litical cartoon in one of our newspapers 
portrayed Larry O’Brien reporting for 
duty to a Member of the other body, 
and that Member was saying to O’Brien, 
Where have you been, O’Brien?” 

The answer to that question is one of 
the proudest chapters in the U.S. postal 
service, a chapter that proved President 
Kennedy’s dictum that “One man does 
make a difference.” 

When Larry O’Brien was sworn in as 
Postmaster General at the country post 
office in Hye, Tex., in November of 1965, 
time was running out on the Post Office 
Department. It was in a race with 
catastrophe and it was losing. 

For example, in October 1965, the 
Chicago Post Office stopped functioning 
for 3 weeks as 10 million pieces of mail 
piled up, Nothing moved. It was as if a 
human heart had stopped beating. 
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Larry O’Brien rushed railway postal cars 
to Chicago and the patient revived, but 
it was a warning. The condition of the 
postal patient was still serious. 

The Post Office Department employs 
700,000 persons—one out of four civilians 
on the Federal payroll—and delivers 80 
billion pieces of mail a year through 
33,000 outdated post offices. That is more 
mail delivered than the deliveries of all 
other postal services of the world com- 
bined. 

This same postal service faced a 9- 
percent increase in volume the year 
O’Brien took over instead of the usual 
3-percent increase. The 75 largest post 
offices through which 50 percent of the 
mail flowed, had been built prior to World 
War II when 10,000 trains a day deliv- 
ered mail, and these post offices had been 
built near rail terminals for this reason. 

During Larry O Brien's service those 
train deliveries had shrunk 1,100 percent 
to 900 trains a day. The mail was being 
delivered by plane outside the city but 
the post offices were downtown near the 
rail terminals. They were huge imper- 
sonal structures but their floors could 
not hold modern machinery, so the mail 
was sorted by hand. Yet the mail volume 
had doubled. The answer to this problem 
had always been to hire more employees. 
But if that trend continued every man, 
woman, and child would be delivering 
the mail in the year 2000. 

What is more, the morale of these em- 
ployees was sinking fast. New postal em- 
ployees started out on wages $100 a 
month lower than the average city bus 
driver. Eighty-five percent of them would 
never receive a promotion no matter how 
long they stayed in the postal service. The 
skills they learned were unique so they 
could not get jobs in industry or in Gov- 
ernment and they had to stay where they 
were. 

This is where Larry O’Brien came in. 
He started by telling a stark truth: the 
Post Office would need a rebuilding pro- 
gram that would take a billion dollars 
a year for 5 years. To initiate a realiza- 
tion of this goal, he did four things 
immediately: 

First. He began a $100 million crash 
mechanization program, including a new 
computer center hooked up with our 75 
largest post offices. 

Second. He established the Bureau of 
Research and Engineering and recruited 
top scientists and engineers to staff it. 

Third. He began the Postal Institute 
of Technology. 

Fourth. He established an Office of 
Planning and Systems Analysis to pilot 
long-range programs for service improve- 
ments. 

What is perhaps more important, he 
fought for and obtained one of the 
largest postal rate increases in the his- 
tory of his office. At the same time, he 
supported one of the largest postal pay 
increases that Congress had ever passed. 

The test of leadership in a democracy 
is the ability to bring public opinion to 
bear on our national problems. As a 
country, we had long ignored the Post 
Office, despite the fact its operations are 
crucial to the efficient functioning of 
business and government. Larry O’Brien 
felt it was now time to assign priority to 
the one agency every American has 
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taken for granted. In a politically un- 
popular move, but nonetheless a hard- 
headed pragmatic one, he urged the 
abolition of the Post Office and estab- 
lishment of a postal corporation. A 
Presidential Commission was formed 
and a yearlong study made of every nook 
and cranny of the postal system. Re- 
gardless of the practicality of the 
recommendations of this commission, it 
will be a long time before we are able to 
forget the post office again. 

Larry O’Brien was one of the greatest 
and most influential Cabinet members 
and Federal executives in our recent his- 
tory. He has left his mark along with 
the automobile executives and the presi- 
dents of electric companies who have 
come to Washington, D.C. He was prob- 
ably one of the most talented Postmasters 
General since Benjamin Franklin and, 
may I point out they were both poli- 
ticlans. I know that Larry O’Brien has 
a great career ahead of him in private 
industry. I hope he returns to the Fed- 
eral Government some day. We will miss 
him, but the 700,000 employees of the 
postal service will miss him even more, 
and that is a far greater tribute than 
any Member of Congress can give. In 
short, that is “where O’Brien has been” 
and we the people of the United States 
are better for it. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I feel a 
great sense of personal regret over the 
resignation of Larry O’Brien as Post- 
master General, not only because his res- 
ignation deprives the Post Office Depart- 
ment of his remarkable ability, but also 
because our country so desperately needs 
men of his caliber in public service. 

Larry O’Brien has been an outstanding 
Postmaster General—the most impressive 
in the history of our country. As one of 
the oldest departments in Government, 
improvement and changes in the postal 
service and in the Department were 
sorely needed when he took office 6 years 
ago. Under his guidance, the postal serv- 
ice has been transformed from an anti- 
quated operation into a delivery system 
that is keeping pace with our modern 
technology society. He was able to do this 
by upgrading every facet of the Post Of- 
fice Department and by gaining public 
support for his innovative improvements. 

As he returns to private life, he leaves 
behind him a distinguished Government 
career and the respect and admiration of 
those who have worked with him. I wish 
for Larry the best of all worlds and hope 
that some day he will again want to put 
his rare talents to use in public service. 

Mr, WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
in a recent editorial, the Washington Post 
accurately described Lawrence F. O’Brien 
as one of the truly outstanding public 
servants of our time. I join the Post in 
hoping that the outgoing Postmaster 
General may at some point in the future 
“again be harnessed in Government 
service,” and under unanimous consent, I 
place the Post editorial in the RECORD: 

Exir Mr. O'BRIEN 

The Washington political arena is a vast 
stage on which players are constantly enter- 
ing and exiting. Most of them bring some 
genuine talents to the boards, but for a 
variety of reasons few turn in memorable 
performances or make a lasting impression 
on those who sit in front of the footlights. 
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Surely Lawrence F. O'Brien, who resigned 
from the Postmaster Generalship, belongs in 
the small cluster of stars. He performed 
brilliantly as one of President John F. Ken- 
nedy’s principal political tacticians and then 
went on to serve with equal loyalty and ef- 
fectiveness in the Johnson Administration. 
The President, who is not an easy taskmaster, 
did not exaggerate when he said that: “I 
have never been served by a more competent, 
more efficient or more likable or effective 
employe than Larry O’Brien. 

Postmaster Generals have not been noted 
for their interest, to say nothing of their 
diligence, in achieving greater efficiency in 
mail delivery. But Larry O’Brien was a most 
courageous exception to the rule. In April, 
1967, he startled the country with a witty 
speech in which he proposed that the man- 
agement of the Post Office be vested in an 
autonomous, nonprofit corporation. The 
trouble with the Post Office is that its man- 
agement is powerless to determine postal 
rates, labor policies, modes of transportation 
or the introduction of labor-saving machin- 
ery. The Postmaster General’s “area of no 
control,” Mr. O’Brien quipped, “Is almost un- 
limited.” 

A ten-man commission, headed by Mr. 
Frederick R. Kappel, is about to submit a 
report to the President on the reorganiza- 
tion of the postal service. If as seems likely, 
the O’Brien proposal for a nonprofit corpora- 
tion is endorsed, Mr. W. Marvin Watson, the 
Postmaster General-elect, will assume office 
amid a shower of political sparks. 

Apparently, Larry O’Brien will now employ 
his considerable talents in the Kennedy cam- 
paign. Some day we hope that they may 
again be harnessed in Government service. 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor and privilege to be present at the 
departmental auditorium on Tuesday, as 
a great Postmaster General—Lawrence 
F. O’'Brien—said farewell to Department 
personnel upon his departure from the 
President’s Cabinet. 

General O’Brien has accomplished an 
outstanding record of public service over 
the years, capped by his superb job as 
head of the Post Office Department. 

He served two Presidents faithfully 
and capably as assistant at the White 
House, and then he moved forcefully and 
effectively when he took charge of the 
Nation’s postal system. 

General O’Brien did not solve all of 
the problems of the postal system during 
his tenure, but he made great progress 
even while the ever-increasing flow of 
mail keeps compounding a difficult situa- 
tion. The postal system is better for his 
inspiring leadership. 

I doubt that any Postmaster General 
ever has had better relations with Mem- 
bers of Congress and in particular with 
members of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

With permission, I include with my 
remarks a summary of postal progress 
during the period of Mr. O’Brien’s tenure 
as Postmaster General: 


POSTAL PROGRESS— NOVEMBER 1965 TO APRIL 


Since assuming office in November, 1965, 
Postmaster General Lawrence F. O’Brien has 
taken numerous steps in his efforts to im- 
prove mail service and modernize postal 
operations. These actions include: 

SERVICE IMPROVEMENTS 

Restored six-day window and parcel post 
service upon receipt of funds from Congress. 

Authorized some 500,000 households to re- 
ceive mail delivery at the door rather than 
the curbline service formerly provided. a 
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Pledged cant improvement in mail 
service for New York City with construction 
of new Franklin Delano Roosevelt Postal 
Station, Murray Hill Station, and the central 
truck terminal and bulk mail processing 
plant, all in midtown Manhattan. 

In 1967 alone, saved more than $1.5 mil- 
lion in annual postal operating costs through 
the merger of small post offices with larger 
offices, increasing postal efficiency with no 
reduction in service. 

Announced delivery, largely through use 
of airlift on a space available basis, of 75 
per cent of first-class mail deposited before 
5 P.M. the following day and 90 per cent 
within two days. In November, 1967, the De- 
partment airlifted 17.7 million ton miles of 
first-class mail. Airlift on a space available 
basis by January 1968 was approaching 100 
per cent for all first class mail capable of 
being moved more rapidly by air. 


MECHANIZATION AND MODERNIZATION 


Announced accelerated mechanization and 
modernization program, at a cost of $125 
million in 1967 and 1968. In 1967, emphasis 
was placed on obtaining high-speed mail 
processing machines and replacing outmoded 
postal facilities and equipment. The Depart- 
ment’s budget contained some $300 million 
in modernization funds, including a 46 per 
cent increase in expenditures for plant and 
equipment and 40 per cent increase in funds 
for research and engineering. 

Reorganized Office of Research and Engi- 
neering, with top level scientific and man- 
agerial executives from private industry pro- 
viding the leadership. 

Ordered for installation in post offices of 
75 cities a $33.5 million electronic source 
data complex, largest in the world. The first 
major segment of the complex, initially serv- 
ing Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, and Buffalo 
in New York State, began operating August 1, 
1967, at Paramus, N.J. 

Established 124 Self-Service Postal Units in 
102 cities to provide round-the-clock mail 
service to about 12 million customers. 

Established an Office of Planning to chart 
improvements and programs for future needs. 

ZIP CODE 

Inaugurated first high-speed optical ZIP 
Code reading machine at Detroit, Michigan. 
Ordered 14 readers for installation in 8 post 
offices. Four cities now have these optical 
scanners. 

Expanded use of ZIP Code in the destina- 
tion address of all categories of domestic mail 
to more than 75 per cent. Annual savings in 
postal operating costs attributable to ZIP 
Code rose to $53 million. Despite record 
volume and a fire that destroyed a key mail 
handling facility in New York at the height 
of the Christmas rush in 1967, ZIP Code 
paved the way to a smooth Christmas mail 
handling operation. The response by volume 
mailers to presort regulations advanced the 
use of ZIP Code on second- and third-class 
mail to almost 100 per cent. ZIP Coding of 
first-class mail climbed to over 60 per cent. 


LABOR MANAGEMENT 


Signed agreement with 7 exclusively-recog- 
nized national organizations, representing 
the 7 postal crafts, to use mediation to settle 
bargaining impasses in future national agree- 
ments. After an unprecedented use of media- 
tion to resolve impasses arising out of three 
months of collective bargaining in late 1967 
and early 1968, signed with heads of postal 
unions having exclusive recognition over 
620,000 workers a National Agreement, to be- 
come effective March 19, 1968 and run for 
two years. 

Created a special labor-management com- 
mittee on safety, related to the letter car- 
riers’ craft—one of the first permanent com- 
mittees of its type in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

RECRUITMENT 

Announced a six-point, long-range recruit- 
ing program to fill postal positions and pro- 
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vide new talent, including 250 management 
interns over a five year period. 


LEGISLATION 


Congress authorized Bureau of Research 
and Engineering with an Assistant Postmas- 
ter General. 

Requested and received legislation for in- 
dependent authority to construct postal 
bull 5 
Asked for and received from Congress res- 
toration of parcel post delivery service six 
days a week on all routes at more than 
4100 post offices and on some routes at an 
additional 721 offices as well as restoration of 
some window services six days a week. 

Asked Congress to remove size and weight 
restrictions on parcel post; legislation passed 
unanimously and signed by President. 

Announced end of postal savings, effective 
March 28, 1966. 

Through a comprehensive upward adjust- 
ment of postal rates, effective January 7, 
1968, will shift almost $1 billion of the an- 
nual cost of running the postal service from 
the taxpayers to the users of the mails. 


GENERAL 


Through the first National Postal Forum, 
following a series of 15 Regional Forums in 
1967, drew some 2,300 persons to Washing- 
ton for two days of discussions on postal 
matters. The forums added to the continuing 
dialogue between business mailers and postal 
Officials carried on through the 355 Mail 
Users Councils of the nations, with a mem- 
bership of over 40,000 at the end of March, 
1968. 

Increased rates on money orders, insur- 
ance, registered and certified mail and C.O.D. 
to narrow cost-revenue gap. 

Inaugurated the Postal Service Institute, 
the Department’s first school in its 192-year 
history. The Institute will teach a wide vari- 
ety of courses from maintenance and 
mechanization to social problems affecting 
the Department. The Institute began opera- 
tions in January 1967 at its temporary head- 
quarters in Bethesda, a four-story building 
with a total capacity of 250 resident 
students. 

Proposed that the Post Office De nt 
be removed from the President's Cabinet and 
converted into a nonprofit government cor- 
poration, rendering essential public service. 
The corporation would provide postal sery- 
ices authorized by the Congress, would be 
operated by a board of directors, appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Con- 
gress, and managed by a professional execu- 
tive appointed by the board. In addition, 
the proposed corporation would be given a 
clear mandate on the percentage of cost cov- 
erage for postal services, so that further 
revisions in rates, if necessary, would be on 
a fixed formula basis. 

A report on this proposal is expected in 
April 1968 from the Commission on Postal 
Organization, appointed by President John- 
son and headed by Frederick R. Kappel, 
former Chairman of the Board of A.T. & T. 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, an excellent article on a some- 
times-overlooked aspect of Postmaster 
General Lawrence F. O’Brien’s tenure in 
office—his excellent relationship with the 
business community—appeared recently 
in the Newark, N.J., Evening News. The 
article describes Postmaster General 
O’Brien’s very commendable efforts to 
operate the postal service ir. a more bus- 
inesslike manner. 

The article follows: 

Make Goop IN Post OFFICE 
(By John Cunniff) 

New Yorx.—One political asset that 

Lawrence F. O’Brien can offer Sen. Robert F. 
that he couldn’t offer John F. Ken- 
nedy eight years earlier is a long and gen- 
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erally warm relationship with the national 
business community. 

There is little question that business trust 
and support is desired and needed by presi- 
dential candidates. On this basis alone 
O’Brien is a valuable man to a political 
candidate, especially to one whose rapport 
with business could be improved. 

As ter , O’Brien impressed 
many businessmen with his quick grasp of 
the department's problems and his approach 
to them. A year or so after taking the job, 
Fortune magazine reported: 

“As the postmaster general, he is demon- 
strating not only unusual energy but also 
a flair for modern management practices.” 


PUSHED AUTOMATION 


He instituted a crash automation program, 
created an Office of Planning and elevated 
the Office of Research and Engineering into 
a prestigious role that attracted highly quali- 
fied engineers from private enterprise. 

There is little question that the postmaster 
general genuinely sought businesslike meth- 
ods. Seventeen months after his appoint- 
ment, which must have been a personal 
triumph, he advocated doing away with his 
own job as outmoded. 

“If we ran our telephone system in this 
way, the carrier pigeon business would still 
have a great future, and I would sell my 
shares of AT&T—if I had any.” 

Statements such as these brought warth 
to the hearts of businessmen who had felt 
Washington, by its nature, was incapable 
of understanding businessmen or appreci- 
ating their thoughts and inspirations, 

O’Brien concluded that in the Post Office 
“there are so many existing and formidable 
barriers to efficient management that the 
ultimate solution to the problems of the 
postal service lies in taking the department 
out of its present context entirely.” 

He suggested that the Post Office be par- 
tially set free from congressional and execu- 
tive interference by turning it into a non- 
profit corporation operated by a board of 
directors and headed by a professional ex- 
ecutive. 

Under this system the department would 
determine its costs and raise or lower rates 
according to a formula rather than congres- 
sional whim. 

It would pay its employes competitive 
wages. It would develop work incentives. It 
would seek college graduates and it would set 
up a postal academy to train executives in 
modern methods. 


NEW MACHINES 


It would gear its construction program to 
needs; financing would be via private capital. 
More emphasis would be placed on research 
and development. Modern machinery would 
relieve workers of the most tedious jobs. 

Could businessmen be given any stronger 
demonstration of respect for the ways of 
business? O'Brien's statements and plans 
really were testimonials to the business way 
of doing things, and critical businessmen 
couldn’t help but be impressed. 

No wonder then that the business com- 
munity responded to President Johnson’s ap- 


organization of the Post Office Department.” 
HEADED BY KAPPEL 


Frederick R. Kappel, former chairman of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., was 
named chairman, and among others were 
these prominent business figures: 

George Baker, Harvard Business School 
dean; Fred Borch, General Electric president; 
Ralph Lazarus, Federated Department Stores 
president; J. Irwin Miller, Cummins Engine 
Co. chairman; W. Beverly Murphy, Campbell 
Soup Co. president, and Rudolph Peterson, 
president of the Bank of America. 

This commission is to make its 
report soon. Although there is no evidence it 
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will simply blueprint O’Brien’s proposals, the 
recommendations very likely will be an en- 
dorsement of the broad outlines. 

Regardless of the report’s contents, the fact 
that it was undertaken by such prominent 
businessmen certainly enhances O'Brien's 
reputation, and perhaps his influence also, in 
the business community. 

It will be interesting to watch the effects 
of this added dimension. 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to have this opportunity to 
join my colleagues in praising Larry 
O’Brien, one of the most esteemed and 
highly respected public servants I have 
had the privilege of knowing. 

Larry O’Brien has been one of the 
finest Cabinet officers I have known dur- 
ing my congressional career. He has com- 
bined the skills of an able administra- 
tor with sound political judgment and an 
overriding loyalty to his Nation and his 
President. A man of his word, whose 
integrity and honesty are beyond re- 
proach, Larry O’Brien exemplifies the 
sterling qualities of the model practi- 
tioner in the political profession. His ex- 
cellent record of success is in direct pro- 
portion to his high personal qualities as 
a political man. 

Larry O'Brien has, in my judgment, 
done more to advance the reputation of 
professional politician than any single 
individual I know. His expertise and skill 
are renown; but above these abilities is 
his enduring capacity to function as a 
gentleman in any situation. 

A man for all times may be the best 
way to describe Larry O’Brien. His im- 
pact on the American political scene ex- 
tends beyond the bounds of his own per- 
sonality. The salutary effects of his in- 
fluence are felt in many quarters in 
many ways—all for the better. 

I treasure my friendship with Larry 
O’Brien, and I look forward to con- 
tinuing our warm relationship. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have an opportunity to join 
our esteemed colleagues in paying tribute 
to retiring Postmaster General Lawrence 
F. O’Brien. 

As only a few of his predecessors have, 
Larry O’Brien has left his stamp on the 
Post Office Department. Since the au- 
tumn of 1965 when he took over the job 
of Postmaster General from John Gro- 
nouski, now U.S. Ambassador to Poland, 
this outstanding American has sighted 
new goals for the Nation’s postal service. 

Perhaps his most farsighted effort has 
been an attempt to change the Post Office 
Department from a Cabinet-level agency 
to a quasi-official corporation. He has be- 
lieved that the efficiency and effective- 
ness of our mail delivery system could be 
enhanced thereby. 

It is characteristic of the high quality 
of public service rendered by Larry 
O’Brien that he should back an idea 
which, if carried out, would abolish his 
own position. 

In many other ways as well Larry 
O'Brien deserves the admiration and 
commendations of us all. Although the 
ZIP code had been developed earlier, it 
was under Postmaster General O’Brien 
that it was fully implemented. 

It was also during his tenure that the 
large majority of first-class mail moving 
between major population centers began 
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to be carried by air. This innovation has 
helped to speed communications over the 
Nation. 

After almost a decade of serving wisely 
and well in two administrations, and 
under two Presidents, Larry O’Brien is 
leaving his Government to devote his 
energies and know-how to the political 
arena. Undoubtedly he will enjoy the po- 
litical activity for which he is justly so 
famous. 

I am hopeful that his endeavors in the 
private sector will be crowned with suc- 
cess. I am certain, too, that another day 
will come when Larry O’Brien will again 
turn his talents to the art of government 
administration. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
help feeling a deep sense of personal loss 
as well as loss to the Nation over the 
news of Larry O’Brien’s resignation as 
Postmaster General. His achievements 
are as significant as they are impressive, 
for he brought the Department a new 
spirit, a “new look,” a higher morale 
than postal employees have enjoyed in 
many a year, and some of the most im- 
portant strides forward in modernization 
of the Post Office Department in its en- 
tire history. 

The thought-provoking ideas for postal 
management which Mr. O’Brien fos- 
tered, the dynamism which he encour- 
aged, and the loyalty and dedication 
which he gave to this immensely com- 
plex and complicated job have enriched 
both the Department and this Nation. 
America needs and deserves his kind of 
leadership, and though I understand Mr, 
O’Brien’s reasons for leaving the Fed- 
eral Government, I am sorry to see Amer- 
ica lose so distinguishd and able a public 
servant. 

I want to take this opportunity, Mr. 
Speaker, to offer Larry O’Brien my sin- 
cere thanks for all the splendid, generous 
cooperation I received from him per- 
sonally and from his staff on matters of 
importance to my constituents, and I cer- 
tainly wish him all the very best of 
everything in his future plans in the 
earnest hope that we will continue our 
contacts and our friendship, which has 
been one of the highlights of my 22 years 
in Congress. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Larry 
O Brien's resignation as Postmaster Gen- 
eral closes out a brilliant chapter in the 
annals of the public service. 

Larry O’Brien was named Postmaster 
General after working on the personal 
staff of two great Presidents. The his- 
toric legislative accomplishments of the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations 
are due in considerable measure to his 
ability and amiability. 

Very few men who were ever nomi- 
nated to be Postmaster General were 
better known or better liked on Capitol 
Hill than Larry O’Brien. And no Post- 
master General has done more to make 
our postal service the modern, efficient 
mail delivery system the American peo- 
ple want and have every right to expect. 

In the past 24% years he has proven to 
be one of the most imaginative and pro- 
gressive Postmasters General in the long 
history of the postal service. 

Tremendous strides have been made 
in closing the postal technology gap and 
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bringing the benefit of the Nation’s great 
scientific and engineering talent to our 
mail delivery system. 

All first-class mail going more than 
a short distance is now being delivered by 
air, as it should be in a nation as ad- 
vanced and as large as ours. 

Larry O’Brien leaves the Government 
with the thanks and best wishes of a 
grateful nation. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to thank one 
of the greatest Postmasters General for 
the outstanding job he has done as a 
public servant. 

I first had the pleasure of seeing Larry 
O’Brien in action in 1960, when he was 
national director of the Kennedy-John- 
son campaign and I was chairman of the 
Minnesota Citizens for Kennedy. At that 
time I knew that he, with his many 
talents, was destined for a position of re- 
sponsibility in our national government. 
Hence I was not surprised when Larry 
O’Brien was appointed special assistant 
to the President for congressional rela- 
tions. Thanks to Larry O’Brien relations 
between Congress and the White House 
were the best they had been in years. 
President Kennedy said: 

I have never been served by a more com- 
petent, more efficient, or more likable or 
more effective employee than Larry O’Brien. 


August of 1965 found our friend Larry 
in a different address, but he was just 
as helpful and cooperative as ever. He 
put that Post Office Department of ours 
into the best shape it has been in in years. 
He pushed the techniques of modern 
management, the use of automated 
equipment, the Post Office Institute, and 
the sending by air of all first-class mail 
going more than a short distance, to 
mention a few of the highlights. 

Larry O’Brien has done much for his 
country and has been a true and able 
friend to us here in Congress. We all owe 
him a debt of gratitude and we hope that 
he will continue to serve his country in 
the years to come. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, Lawrence F. 
O’Brien has served his country as Post- 
master General with effectiveness and 
efficiency, and he has established a rec- 
ord as head of his Department which will 
be difficult to surpass. 

During his term of service there has 
been a great forward movement in the 
Post Office. There has been greater pro- 
ductivity through better utilization of 
employees. There has been moderniza- 
tion, mechanization, stepped-up research 
programs, expansion of data-processing 
systems, and construction of facilities. 

All this has been done in the face of 
an ever-increasing volume of mail, and 
it has been done with a consistent effort 
to keep the cost to the American tax- 
payer down. 

As ranking Republican member of the 
House Appropriations’ Treasury-Post Of- 
fice Subcommittee, I have had an oppor- 
tunity to see the tremendous job he has 
done in this difficult position. Larry 
O’Brien has been the innovator of many 
new ideas, and he has given the employ- 
ees of the Department the necessary mo- 
tivation to get the job done. 

In a recent letter to me, Larry recalled 
our work together during which time 
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many difficult and politically sensitive 
subjects have been considered. 

He wrote: 

During all of my many contacts with you 
and the Committee, I have never detected 
the slightest element that might 
have diverted attention from what you con- 
sidered to be in the best interests of the Post 
Office Department and the American people. 


Throughout all of our years of work 
together Larry O’Brien has consistently 
proven that the best interests of his 
Department have been uppermost in his 
own mind, and I am deeply grateful to 
him for the recognition he has accorded 
me. 

His clear, concise, and bold approach 
to the problems of the Department have 
given a new dimension to the Post Office, 
and this Department is doing a better 
job today than it has ever done before in 
its history. 

Larry O’Brien has been a valued friend 
of mine for many years, and our personal 
and working relationship has been a 
close and a fruitful one. He deserves the 
congratulations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for accepting the challenge of 
the Post Office, and for the vigorous 
steps he has taken from his very first day 
in office. 

I firmly believe that if there was ever 
a man in this country who has had the 
ability to resolve the vexing problems 
confronting his Department—and any 
problems he may face in the future— 
that man is Larry O’Brien. 

His record of service here in Washing- 
ton is an illustrious one, and one of 
which he and all his family can be justly 
proud. 

All of his years have been character- 
ized by loyal and dedicated public 
service. 

I am certain that I do not stand 
alone—either among the members of my 
committee or among my colleagues in 
the House—in offering Larry O’Brien 
our best wishes on a job well done. 

The whole Nation owes him a debt of 
gratitude. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in paying tribute this after- 
noon to Larry O’Brien, whom I have been 
privileged to know not only as a Presi- 
dential adviser and a Cabinet officer, but 
above all as a friend. 

In his 24% years as Postmaster Gen- 
eral, he has earned the appreciation of 
the entire country for his outstanding 
and unprecedented service. 

When the announcement was made of 
his appointment, the response around the 
country was immediate and favorable. 
Members of Congress from both sides of 
the aisle, who had worked with him in 
the legislative arena for the previous 5 
years, applauded the appointment. 

That unanimous wave of approval was 
a tribute to his organizational talents 
and his personal popularity, and his rec- 
ord in that position has confirmed that 
initial reaction of the Congress and the 
Nation. 

Larry O’Brien’s unusual managerial 
ability and executive talent were put to 
their strongest test, against the vast 
complex known as the U.S. Post Office 
Department. He has met that challenge, 
and in doing so has brought the Post 
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Office into the age of modern science 
and technology, the age of the computer. 

Rejecting the “brush fire” approach of 
tackling each problem as it arises, he 
created an Office of Planning to antici- 
pate the future postal service of the 
country on a long-range basis. 

In addition, he reorganized and up- 
graded the Department's research, devel- 
opment, and engineering activities, and 
ordered a massive program to accelerate 
mechanization and modernization of the 
postal system. 

Perhaps ultimately his most significant 
contribution will prove to be his coura- 
geous and imaginative proposal to re- 
move the Post Office Department from 
the Cabinet and convert it to a public 
nonprofit corporation. 

There is no more fitting tribute to his 
service, or no better acknowledgment of 
the respect and affection which we all 
hold for Larry O’Brien, than an editorial 
which appeared in today’s Federal 
Times, the newspaper of his own em- 
ployees. 

I include excerpts from it at this point 
in the RECORD: 

O’BRIEN RESIGNATION 

The departure of Postmaster General Law- 
rence O'Brien is a major loss both to the Post 
Office Department and to the nation, He is a 
man of vision and imagination—two quali- 
ties found all too rarely in government 
leaders. 

Perhaps his greatest achievements as post- 
master general will be measured in the man- 
ner in which he encouraged national interest 
and involvement in postal problems. 

Through the National Postal Forum he 
solicited the advice and aid of business and 
industry leaders in meeting the national 
postal service needs. The event was so suc- 
cessful that it is being repeated. Through the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Conference 
he studied the problems of minority group 
members and worked to improve conditions. 

He was active in labor-management pro- 
grams and had a good working knowledge of 
the feelings and needs of the postal worker. 

He never missed a national convention 
and it always was possible for union and 
management officials to get to him to discuss 
mutual problems. 

Through his briefings to industry he got 
the business community to help improve 
mail service. He met with unusual success 
in encouraging pre-sorting and the use of 
ZIP codes. 

Not all postal problems have been solved. 
It is going to take continued imagination 
and willingness to try new methods. 

We wish Mr. O’Brien luck in his new ven- 
tures. We join the nation in thanking him 
for his past service. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp with reference to 
Larry O’Brien. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

REPUBLICAN COORDINATING COM- 

MITTEE REPORT ON “THE UNITED 

STATES AND EASTERN EUROPE” 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
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include the Republican coordinating 
committee task force report on “The 
United States and Eastern Europe.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the Republican coordinating committee 
has adopted a report on “The United 
States and Eastern Europe” prepared by 
its task force on the conduct of foreign 
relations. Included among the members 
of the task force are our colleagues, 
Representatives JoHN ANDERSON, FRANCES 
B. BOLTON, PAUL FINDLEY, and PETER 
H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the report: 

THE UNITED STATES AND EASTERN EUROPE 

INTRODUCTION 


Eastern Europe? is one of the most com- 
plex areas in the world. Its half-million 
square miles of territory are inhabited by 
some 130 million people who speak a variety 
of tongues, and embrace different cultural 
traditions and religious faiths. 

The region has a tragic history. For cen- 
turies it has been a thoroughfare of con- 
quest and the object of partition and sub- 
jugation. World War II brutally affected the 
countenance of Eastern Europe. The land was 
laid waste, millions of people were slaugh- 
tered and the region fell prey, in turn, to the 
invading armies of Nazi Germany and Com- 
munist Russia. Finally in 1945, at Yalta, a 
Democratic President tacitly agreed to So- 
viet domination of Eastern Europe. 

The new Communist empire, however, soon 
showed signs of strain. Three years after the 
war, Yugoslavia defied Moscow's authority. 
The next year Mao’s Communists triumphed 
in China, creating for the Soviets an ally 
in some respects but clearly a rival in others. 
After Stalin’s death the situation underwent 
other alterations. Moscow's control and au- 
thority were shaken throughout the Com- 
munist movement by the disorders in Eastern 
Germany in 1953; by Khrushchev's denun- 
ciation of Stalin; by the revolt in Poland 
and the armed rebellion in Hungary in 1956; 
by the Soviet attempt to patch up relations 
with Yugoslavia, which appeared to give 
Russian sanction to Tito’s “independent” 
course; and finally by the developing Sino- 
Soviet conflict. 

All of these events unfroze a static situa- 
tion. An atmosphere in which change might 
take place was created, and change which 
altered the unity of the Communist Bloc did 


For the purposes of this paper “Eastern 
Europe” includes parts of East Central Eu- 
rope—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Albania, and 
East Germany. The last two are special cases, 
and although it is obvious that a solution to 
the German question is a central issue in 
European policy considerations, the recom- 
mendations which follow are not intended 
to apply to Albania or the Soviet Zone of 
German 


Y. 

In testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on January 30, 1967, the 
noted historian and diplomat, George Ken- 
nan, commented on Russian expansion into 
Eastern and Central Europe: “We were slow 
to realize the dangers of this development, 
but once it had occurred, and it had oc- 
curred partly with our blessing, we had, I 
think, little choice but to accept it. The al- 
ternative was to pile another great war onto 
the one we had just finished fighting. I do 
not think anyone in the world wanted to 
see that happen. I regarded the sovietization 
of Eastern and Central Europe as part of the 
price that we paid for the ability to defeat 
Hitler in this war.” 
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occur. Yet, change has not come quickly nor 
has it been all-embracing. Cautious experi- 
mentation by Eastern European governments 
has been conditioned by the dynamics of 
the Communist world and by the overpower- 
ing proximity of the Soviet Union. 

All Communist governments in Eastern 
Europe came to power as a result of the 
Soviet military presence, and none has ever 
dared hold a free election, All Eastern Euro- 
pean troops are fully integrated with and 
controlled by the Soviets under terms of the 
Warsaw Pact. Russian troop units are close 
at hand and the bitter lessons of Hungary 
are not lost on the population of Eastern 
Europe, Some countries have chafed against 
their appointed economic roles in COMECON 
(the Soviet response to the Western Euro- 
pean Common Market which is used to per- 
petuate trading agreements favorable to the 
USSR), and have expressed interest in ex- 
panding trade with the West. Yet all Eastern 
European governments are increasing their 
total trade with the USSR, and after Soviet 
requirements are satisfied, there is little left 
with which to finance trade with the West. 
Diplomatically some governments have taken 
individual initiatives abroad, but all still 
vote according to the Soviet party line in 
the United Nations. To date, on all major 
questions since becoming the first Commu- 
nist President of the General Assembly, Ru- 
mania’s Foreign Minister Manescu has sup- 
ported Soviet positions. 

Moreover, change in Eastern Europe is 
characterized by advance and retrogression. 
Innovations are never made across a broad 
front all at once. For example, most of the 
gains in personal liberties arising from the 
Polish revolt in 1956 have now been lost, 
and recent student protests have so far only 
increased the regime’s oppression. Although 
Rumania has shown signs of national inde- 
pendence in its foreign economic and diplo- 
matic policies, the harshness of its internal 
police restrictions exceed all other Eastern 
European countries with the possible excep- 
tion of East Germany. Developments in 
Czechoslovakia bear close watching, but 
whatever gains are made should be judged 
against the exceedingly long tenure which 
hard-line Stalinist elements have so far en- 
joyed in that country. 

While favoring increased across-the-board 
communications, and while well aware of 
changes which have taken place, Republi- 
cans question whether these changes are 
profound and significant enough to justify 
the Democrats’ current ardor for a detente 
with the Communists. To some extent, lib- 
eralization has become a means for altering 
the image Western peoples have of Commu- 
nism, and thus for softening the Western 
Alliance. This is not an argument against 
trying to exploit opportunities created by 
liberalization, but it is an argument for 
viewing liberalization with due detachment 
and for probing with maximum perception 
the realities of change. 

The Johnson-Humphrey Administration 
should realize that such opportunities as 
exist for the United States in Eastern Europe 
are not of a transient nature—they need not 
be seized at once or be forever lost. A deft 
sense of timing is an indispensible element 
in the successful conduct of foreign affairs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The United States should never abandon 
as its basic goal the right to self-determina- 
tion for the peoples of Eastern Europe, 

America’s devotion to freedom and inde- 
pendence has been known to Eastern Euro- 
peans from the very of our history 
as a nation when Polish patriots Kosciuszko 
and Pulaski came here to fight in our War 
of Independence. Our country, in turn, be- 
came the focal point for the independence 
movements of Poland’s Paderewski, Hungary’s 
Kossuth and Czechoslovakia’s Masaryk. It 
was the U.S. Government which insisted 
upon the restoration of Poland after World 
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War I. The historic 1918 agreement that 
Czechs and Slovaks would unite to form a 
new nation was signed, not in Prague, but in 
Pittsburgh. Moreover, the millions of Ameri- 
can citizens of Eastern European descent, who 
have so enriched our culture and national 
life, are living proof of the fact that “The 
American Dream” was known, not only to the 
elite, but also to the people of Eastern Europe. 

We must continue to assure those people 
who are now forced to live in the dark shadow 
of Russian tyranny that America remains 
true to her great traditions. We should re- 
iterate to these people our great concern that 
free elections have not been held since the 
Communists seized power. We should also 
keep clearly in mind that our sole purpose in 
dealing with the current Communist regimes 
is to encourage and promote their evolution. 
Without dropping their military guard the 
Soviets are now opportunistic, where once 
doctrinaire, in their approach to Western 
Europe. The obvious intention is to exploit 
differences among the NATO Allies, Our Gov- 
ernment would do well to adopt a similar at- 
titude toward restive Warsaw Pact members. 

We must be imaginative and selective in 
our approach, for diversities among Eastern 
European countries make clear that no single 
or simple policy will succeed. 

2. The United States should seek to de- 
velop a coordinated Western policy toward 
Eastern Europe. 

The extent to which Western policy in 
Europe has become the victim of its own suc- 
cess is tragic, The fact that Communist policy 
has evolved toward a more indirect, long-term 
style of advancing its interests is mainly due 
to the Western Alliance’s strategic superi- 
ority, high rate of economic growth and firm- 
ness in resisting military pressures, The cur- 
rent lack of cohesion among NATO Allies and 
the low priority attached to Europe by Demo- 
cratic Administrations paradoxically promote 
the destruction of the very instrument which 
forced the Communists to change their 
strategy. 

Moreover, the changes in Eastern Europe 
are, at least in part and perhaps principally, 
the result of Western containment. If NATO 
had not barred the way, the Soviets would 
have expanded westward, and victorious 
Communism need not have made any do- 
mestic concessions. The controlled industry 
of Western Europe would have been avail- 
able to supply consumer goods for Eastern 
European demand. 

The Democratic Administration's proclivity 
for trying to “build bridges” over the heads 
of our European Allies has encouraged by 
example the other NATO nations to under- 
take their own bilateral negotiations with 
the East. This practice has undermined Euro- 
pean confidence in U.S. sincerity and leader- 
ship, and unwittingly served the fundamen- 
tal Communist goal of disrupting the North 
Atlantic partnership. 

The Johnson-Humphrey Administration 
has failed to exploit for common good the 
obvious advantages of closer geographic, cul- 
tural and historic ties which Western Europe 
has in dealing with Eastern Europe. An un- 
derlying principle of our foreign policy since 
World War II has been to foster the develop- 
ment of a united Europe. Eastern Europe 
should, if possible, be part of such a united 
Europe. Since the last invasion by Asian 
conquerors many centuries ago, the basic 
orientation of those European countries now 
under Communist domination has been to- 
ward the West, not toward the East. En- 
couragement of all-European economic and 
political schemes would seem to provide the 
best, even though limited, chance for freeing 
Eastern Europe from economic serfdom and 
political fealty to the Soviet Union. 

The United States is the first strong mili- 
tary power in modern history which has 
abandoned the old political tactic of “divide 
and rule” and has consciously attempted 
to build up another major power (Western 
Europe). This policy is wise and must be 
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continued. Thus, there is little rationale for 
the United States to become concerned if 
Western Europe takes the lead in developing 
relations with Eastern Europe. In fact, we 
might do much better to coordinate our 
policies with those of Western Europe, rather 
that being so persistent about trying to be 
foremost in all things at all times. 

3. The United States should not grant po- 
litical concessions to the Communist re- 
gimes of Eastern Europe without a quid pro 
quo. 

During the Eisenhower Administration, the 
United States never conceded any advantage 
to the Communists. Initiatives taken by 
Democratic Administrations seem to indi- 
cate that this is no longer considered a 
worthy principle by which to guide our ac- 
tions. A single example demonstrates the 
differences in approach, Following the Hun- 
garian revolution, the Republican Admin- 
istration expressed its indignation by main- 
taining only a charge d'affaires in Budapest 
and by supporting the United Nations’ moral 
quarantine of the Soviet-imposed Hungar- 
ian regime. Now the Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration has decided to upgrade our 
mission in Budapest to Embassy level and 
has appointed the first American ambassa- 
dor since the original Communist take-over 
after World War II. Moreover, the Demo- 
crats have acquiesced to the shelving of the 
long-standing United Nations’ resolution to 
condemn Hungary for refusing to admit a UN 
investigating team. It may be argued that 
those events in Hungary which so outraged 
the world took place a long time ago, but the 
man the Soviets placed in power after the 
1956 revolution still leads the government, 
and the United States still finds it necessary 
to grant Cardinal Mindszenty asylum in 
Budapest. And what did the United States 
receive in return for the political conces- 
sions which the Democrats granted Hungary? 
Nothing. 

It has become fashionable in the West 
to talk about the liberal reforms in Eastern 
Europe and even to speculate about “the end 
of the Cold War.” While no one would deny 
that changes have taken place, change is 
hardly sweeping through Communist cap- 
itals. Accordingly, the U.S. Government 
should pursue and disseminate the truth 
about conditions in Eastern Europe. We 
should keep in mind that justified criticism, 
even ridicule of police state methods, can be 
a stimulant for change in countries which 
are attemtping reform and seeking accept- 
ance in the world, 

4. The United States should make en- 
lightened self-interest the foundation stone 
of its economic and trade policy toward 
Eastern Europe. 

The Johnson-Humphrey Administration's 
lack of clarity in explaining many of its 
policies has clouded the East-West trade 
issue as well, In July 1965, for example, the 
Department of State Bulletin quoted the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs as follows: 

a rapid expansion of trade is not in 
the offing (because Eastern Europe lacks the 
means to pay for desired goods and has little 
to export of interest to Western buyers). 
Second, the expanding and mutually bene- 
ficial economic contacts will not be of over- 
riding significance in altering the basic po- 
litical relationships between the East and the 
West or in inducing changes in the political 
structure of the Communist states them- 
selves.” 

Nine months later the same publication 
carried the text of the Administration’s East- 
West Trade Relations Act, and ever since 
it has been full of statements on how im- 
portant and far-reaching the effects of the 
Act are likely to be. 

The Administration’s credibility problem 
is further complicated by its tendency to 
talk of trade relations with the East in un- 
realistic terms. The “bridge building” theme 
of the Administration ascribes inflated polit- 
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ical values to a question which is more cor- 
rectly viewed as economic by other nations 
of the world, particularly our NATO Allies. 
Former Under Secretary of State Robert 
Murphy has criticized the assumption that 
trade will promote or guarantee peace by 
pointing out that, “In no area were trading 
relations closer than in Europe, among Ger- 
many, the U.K. and France. Yet this did not 
prevent both world wars, nor did similar close 
trade relations between Japan and China 
keep the peace in Asia.” 

Republicans believe the Administration 
should clearly define the basic principles in- 
volved in East-West trade. At a minimum 
this would seem to require: a better defini- 
tion of, and stricter controls over, the stra- 
tegic goods list; credit limitations on trade 
in non-strategic goods so that trade does 
not in fact become aid“; e and some firm 
distinctions about peace-time and war-time 
trade policies with Communist states, wheth- 
er the wars are declared or undeclared. Hav- 
ing clearly established our trading strategy, 
the United States should seek a comprehen- 
sive agreement with those of our Allies who 
are great traders (NATO members and Ja- 
pan) on the terms of trade to be offered to 
the East. 

The United States should always be pre- 
pared to exploit the fact that Communist 
nations have real need for expanded East- 
West trade.“ Eastern Europe, in particular, 
should feel great urgency to expand its trade 
with the West, because most of its trade is 
currently conducted under most unfavorable 
terms with the Soviet Union. The oppressive 
nature of Soviet trading policies was dra- 
matically demonstrated in 1965 by the sui- 
cide of the East German Planning Commis- 
sion Chairman, Erich Apel, right after he was 
forced to sign a new five-year trade accord 
with the USSR. 

5. Tourism and cultural exchanges be- 
tween the peoples of the United States and 
the peoples of Eastern Europe should be ez- 
panded if possible. 

The Republican Party reconfirms its be- 
lief that the cultural exchange program be- 
gun by President Eisenhower plays a very 
beneficial role in increasing mutual under- 
standing and respect between the people of 
Eastern Europe and the United States. While 
aware that Eastern European governments 
still carefully screen those going abroad, 
with the result that all travelers are not 
necessarily bona fide visitors, we should 
nevertheless encourage people living under 
Communism to see what life is like in the 
West. 

We must also inspire those other than the 
kept Communist intellectuals to assert their 
creativeness, because such creativeness is 
bound to deviate from established totalitar- 


*The Johnson-Humphrey Administration 
has also been fuzzy on deciding when trade 
actually amounts to aid. It has declared that 
trade with Rhodesia constitutes aid to an 
unrepresentative and authoritarian regime 
and so is to be prohibited. Yet no similar cri- 
teria about popular support for Communist 
regimes is applied when the Administration 
urges greater trade with Eastern Europe. Nor 
does the fact that Eastern European govern- 
ments have little gold or hard currency and 
so must trade on credits from international 
institutions for which the United States pro- 
vides most of the backing, seem to be taken 
into account by the Democratic Administra- 
tion. 

‘For example, the Democrats might have 
attempted to extract some sort of concession 
from the USSR in 1963 when it badly needed 
wheat from the U.S., partly in order to ful- 
fill Soviet wheat sale contracts abroad. Had 
we failed to obtain concessions, we might 
better have offered our wheat directly to 
Russia's foreign customers, thus exposing 
the weakness of Communist agricultural 
practices, 
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ian norms. Far from being successful in 
creating the “New Soviet Man,” which was 
the ideal of Communism in the 1930’s, the 
Communist regimes in Eastern Europe have 
failed even to indoctrinate and motivate 
their young people ideologically. Thus, they 
are Communism's greatest weakness, and we 
must encourage the development of this in- 
tellectual “fifth column.” On the other 
hand, although the culture and people of 
Eastern Europe have greatly enriched Amer- 
ican life, our knowledge and understanding 
of Eastern Europe remain inadequate. We 
hope that universities and private groups or 
foundations will increase their research and 
publication in this field without official gov- 
ernment inspiration. 

With a growing number of Americans in- 
terested in visiting the Eastern European 
countries of their origin, the United States 
should seek to afford its citizens better pro- 
tection against interference and possible 
harm by Communist officials, The abduction 
of Mr, Vladimir Kazan-Komarek from an 
international aircraft by Czech secret police 
and the mysterious death of Mr. Charles 
Jordan in Prague are recent examples which 
prove the Communists are not above intimi- 
dating and terrorizing our citizens. Now that 
the governments of Eastern Europe appear to 
be interested in improving relations with the 
United States, American officials should also 
pursue vigorously the outstanding financial 
and other legal claims which U.S. citizens 
have against the current Communist regimes. 
Moreover, the U.S. Government should offi- 
cially deplore the growing anti-Semitism in 
Europe and throughout the Communist Bloc. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While we should encourage evolution of the 
Communist regimes in Eastern Europe, we 
must guard against becoming victims of our 
own wishful thinking on the opportunities 
this beneficial process creates. Changes which 
have so far taken place are primarily de- 
signed to achieve some degree of national 
independence from the domination of the 
Soviet Union. Personal freedom, which is 
quite different from national freedom, is still 
abridged by police controls internally, and 
we can still probably count on the Commu- 
nists siding with each other if seriously chal- 
lenged by the outside world. 

The recommendations presented above as- 
sume that the American government and the 
American people will have the good sense and 
patience to support the people of Eastern 
Europe during an evolutionary process which 
will inevitably last a long time. Change in 
the Communist world is bound to proceed 
slowly for at least two reasons, 

First, the repressive police state system 
inhibits innovators and sets strict limits on 
the growth of social and physical mobility. 
Both of these are critical factors in stimulat- 
ing social change. 

Second, there is a tendency in the West to 
consider the Communist states, particularly 
the USSR, “developed” countries because they 
have built up a strong, modern power base. 
The Communists try to foster this impres- 
sion for propaganda purposes—to intimidate 
their enemies and to impress the underde- 
veloped world. However, in fact, they are only 
“semi-developed,” because the government 
has applied modern technology only to those 
sectors of society which will enhance its 
power and control. As a result, society as a 
whole has not experienced the full impact 
of modern technology. Hence, the prerequi- 
sites for total change are lacking and modifi- 
cations in the power structure are bound to 
come slowly. 

Therefore, given the long-range problem 
we face and the limited leverage we have to 
apply, the impatience demonstrated by the 
Democratic Administration in abruptly try- 
ing to modify our Eastern European policy is 
ill-advised at this time. There is a natural 
American tendency to want to accomplish 
things quickly—to have a smash hit or a 
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rags-to-riches success story. Republicans feel 
obliged, however, to be extremely critical of 
the inconsistency involved in forcibly trying 
to prevent the expansion of Communism in 
Asia, while urgently seeking to “build 
bridges” into the Communist camp in East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union. 


COMPENSATION FOR VICTIMS OF 
CRIME 


Mr. BROWN of California, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, a recent Gallup Poll has revealed 
that— 

Crime and lawlessness are viewed by the 
public as the top domestic problem facing 
the Nation for the first time since the begin- 
ning of scientific polling in the mid-thirties. 


Although there has recently been a de- 
crease in crime in proportion to the pop- 
ulation, the actual incidence of crime is 
on the increase. 

With this increase of the total number 
of crimes, there is, obviously, a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of crime 
victims. And with the prospects for more 
crime and violence in the coming “long 
hot summer,” a greater number of our 
citizens can realistically expect to be the 
victims of violent crimes. 

Our Nation has a monumental task 
before it to make every effort to prevent 
crime and to effectively deal with the 
criminal element in our society. We have 
made and we are making great strides 
toward making our streets and homes 
safe from such lawlessness and crime, 
and we must make even greater efforts 
in this direction. 

That, however, does not complete our 
responsibility relative to an act of vio- 
lence. The innocent victim of a crime is 
too often left alone to suffer the burden 
and cost of an attack against his per- 
son. Such burdens could mount to undue 
crippling proportions for the average 
citizen. 

An editorial in the New York Times, 
January 18, 1966, began: 

Since the maintenance of law and order is 
a basic responsibility of the State, it follows 
logically that the innocent victim of violent 
5 are entitled to compensation from the 


Arthur J. Goldberg, while a Justice in 
the Supreme Court, endorsed the above 
proposition in a speech to the New York 
University School of Law, February 11, 
1964, saying: 

Many countries throughout the world, rec- 
ognizing that crime is a community prob- 
lem, have designed systems for government 
compensation of victims of crime. Serious 
consideration of this approach is long over- 
due here. The victim of a robbery or an 
assault has been denied the “protection” of 
the laws in a very real sense, and society 
should assume some responsibility for mak- 
ing him whole. 


J. Edgar Hoover has said: 


We are faced today with one of the most 
disturbing trends that I have witnessed in 
my years of law enforcement—an overzeal- 
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ous pity for the criminal and an equivalent 
disregard for his victim. 


A British Government white paper 
that probed that country’s rising crimes 
of violence declared: 

The assumption that the claims of the 
victim are sufficiently satisfied if the offender 
is punished by society becomes less persua- 
sive as society in its dealings with offenders 
increasingly emphasizes the reformative as- 
pects of punishment. Indeed, in the public 
mind the interests of the offender may not 
infrequently seem to be placed before those 
of his victim. 


This report in 1964 led to the enact- 
ment of Criminal Injuries Compensa- 
tion Acts in Britain and New Zealand. 

In this country, the States of Cali- 
fornia and New York have taken the 
lead in providing compensation to the 
victims of violent crimes in their States. 
Such a bill is now pending in Maryland. 
Others have been proposed in Oregon, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Illinois, and Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing 
the Criminal Injuries Compensation Act 
which I also introduced in the 89th Con- 
gress. This act would provide the needed 
coverage for those victims of crime in 
the “special maritime and territorial ju- 
risdiction of the United States” as defined 
in section 7 of title 18 of the United States 
Code or within the District of Columbia. 
The increase in actual crimes and the 
prospects for riots and violence in the 
coming summer make this legislation 
more pressing in its need than ever 
before. 

This legislation deserves our immedi- 
ate attention, and I hope that Members 
of Congress will give serious attention 
to this proposal] in the interest of meet- 
ing our responsibility to our fellow citi- 
zens who have the unhappy experience of 
falling innocent victim to such crimes 
of violence. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recor» the analysis of the Gallup 
Poll focusing on the issue of crime and 
lawlessness. It follows: 

THE GALLUP POLL: CRIME Tors DOMESTIC 
Issun List 


(By George Gallup) 

Princeton, N.J., February 27—Crime and 
lawlessness are viewed by the public as the 
top domestic problem facing the Nation for 
the first time since the beginning of scientif- 
ic polling in the mid-thirties. 

Next to Vietnam, this is the issue that al- 
most certainly will have a powerful influence 
on the vote in November. 

Three persons in every ten (31 percent) 
admit being afraid of going out alone at 
night in their neighborhood. Among women 
and residents of the largest cities the figure 
jumps to about four in ten. 

Gallup Poll interviewers asked this ques- 
tion: 

“What do you think is the most important 
problem facing this country today?” 

The Vietnam war is cited most often (by 
53 per cent of respondents) but in terms of 
domestic or national problems, the remainder 
of the responses divide as follows: 

1. Crime and lawlessness (including riots, 
looting, juvenile delinquency) 

2. Civil rights 

3. High cost of living 

4. Poverty 

5. General unrest in nation 

This question was asked next: 

“What is the most important problem fac- 
ing this community today?” 
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Crime and lawlessness are mentioned near- 
ly twice as often as any other local problem. 
The order is as follows: 

1. Crime and lawlessness 

2. Education: crowded schools, poor quali- 
ty of education 

3. Transportation, parking, traffic 

4. High taxes 

5. Unemployment 


HARVEY BROOME, WILDERNESS 
SOCIETY 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks have passed since the death of a 
great wilderness leader, a great conser- 
vation leader, the president of the Wil- 
derness Society, Harvey Broome. When 
those who have made their mark upon 
our civic conscience leave our earthly 
ken, it is difficult to reconcile our feelings. 
Because it is those who have the spirit, 
the wisdom, and the charity of their 
wholesome beliefs who make the world 
inch along a little better, who give us 
hope for a better life. 

Harvey Broome, born and raised in 
Knoxville, Tenn.—gentle, tough, schol- 
arly, and earthy—was primed in the 
wilderness. A lawyer by profession, his 
great love was for the out of doors, and in 
particular the primitive out of doors. He 
wanted wildness for the sustenance of 
his own spirit, but he wanted it for 
others, too. He labored for the national 
wilderness preservation system, and in 
this he was fellow to Bob Marshall, Olaus 
Murie, Howard Zahniser—all great lead- 
ers of the Wilderness Society—all great 
leaders for the saving of wilderness for 
our time, for all time. They have passed 
on, but their legacy falls to new leaders 
as their spirit lives on. 

Mr. Speaker, I quote from an article 
about Harvey Broome which will appear 
in the winter 1967-68 number of “The 
Living Wilderness,” the quarterly maga- 
zine of the Wilderness Society. This gives 
further details about Mr. Broome, his 
works, and his death: 

Harvey Broome, JULY 15, 190 2- Manch 8, 1968 

Harvey Broome, President of The Wilder- 
ness Society, and one of its founders, died at 
this home in Knoxville, Tennessee on March 
8, 1968 of a heart attack. At the time, he was 
engaged in sawing a hollow log into segments 
to build a wren’s house. His activity, despite 
three months of recuperation from an initial 
incident diagnosed as a coronary insuffi- 
ciency, was typical. Above all else, apart from 
wilderenss hiking, climbing, conservation ac- 
tivities, the practice of law, and a finely- 
honed interest in judiciary practices, he loved 
the feel of wood. His camp chores and home 
relaxation inevitably turned to the splitting 
of logs, which he did with pride in his skill, 
with the quiet exultation of exercise and 
woodsmanship. 

Harvey was indeed a woodsman and would 
perhaps want best to be remembered for his 
affinity with the outdoors. From the days of 
his early youth he grew to know the Great 
Smoky Mountains with great intimacy; he 
roamed them with a perceptive mind and free 
spirit, frequently accompanied by his wife, 
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Anne. He loved the misting rain, the weather- 
mark of the Smokies. 

Harvey's gifts to The Wilderness Society, 
as its President, Council member, and execu- 
tive committee chairman, were extraordi- 
narily unlimited. He held himself available 
to the staff, without exercise of self-con- 
scious authority, for consultation at all 
times. His advice and leadership were ex- 
pressed in thoughtful terms. Steeped in 
knowledge about the wilderness of the 
Smokies, Harvey had traveled, by horse, foot, 
and canoe, this country’s wildernesses from 
coast to coast. His correspondence and state- 
ments on the questions affecting these and 
other unspoiled areas, and on the influences 
and results of ill-considered practices upon 
land, water, and air, were succinct, provoca- 
tive, and perceptive of the situations. With 
the late Howard Zahniser he contributed in 
high measure to the educational process 
which led to the establishment of the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System. His 
persistence helped in averting the imminent 
threat of a second transmountain road 
across the wilderness of the Smokies, 

Harvey has been described as a person of 
gentle manners and cultivated mind, but 
those who had cause could feel his steel 
and toughness. A man of tolerance and 
quiet patience, with the judiciousness of 
his law school training and personal predi- 
lection of justice, he would succumb for a 
fleeting moment to emphatic irritation and 
authoritative decision, but the tempest 
would be over almost as soon as it appeared. 

Upon notice of Harvey’s death, letters and 
telegrams were sent from far and wide— 
from Cabinet officers, from the Governor of 
Tennessee, members of Congress, heads of 
public natural resources agencies, citizen 
organizations, and individuals, 

Senator Howard H. Baker, Jr., of Tennes- 
see, paying tribute on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, said of Harvey Broome that “His love 
of nature was the hallmark of his life, and 
it was so deep and so abiding that it won 
him national prominence. ... America has 
lost a great citizen with the passing of Har- 
vey Broome.” 

The Washington Post, in an editorial com- 
ment on his death, said that Conservation- 
ists and naturalists all over the country owe 
him a debt of gratitude for his work as pres- 
ident of the National Wilderness Soci- 
ety . . he found relaxation and renewal of 
the inner spirit in the beauty of a forest, 
the gleam of a glacier, the song of a bird and 
the quiet whisper of the teeming wilderness. 
These are the values he helped to preserve 
for America.” y 

Carson Brewer, writing in the Knoxville 
News-Sentinel, said “Though Harvey 
Broome’s profession was law, he was far more 
widely known for his love of the wild out- 
doors and his efforts to preserve it. He had 
tramped through nearly every wilderness 
area in America, from Washington's Olympic 
Peninsula to the Great Smokies.” 

Harvey Broome was one of the nine men 
who completed the entire hike of 189 miles 
with his friend, Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, from Cumberland, Mary- 
land to Washington, D.C., in 1954, along the 
towpath of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 
The purpose of the hike was to draw public 
attention to the natural and esthetic values 
which would be destroyed by the proposed 
construction of a roadway over this Federal 
property. Harvey's last climb was of Mt. 
Katahdin in Maine, five months before his 
death. 

Harvey Broome, one of the eight organizers 
of The Wilderness Society in 1935, was a 
member of its governing Council from the 
beginning, became Vice President of the 
Society in 1948, and was President from 
1957. He became a Trustee of the Robert 
Marshall Wilderness Fund in 1948. In 1959 
he was appointed a member of the Advisory 
Council of the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
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Review Commission which was instrumental 
in stimulating the establishment of the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation and the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund. He was Pres- 
ident of the Smoky Mountains Hiking Club 
in 1932, a director of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains Conservation Association from 1932 to 
1935, and President of the East Tennessee 
Historical Society from 1945 to 1947. He was 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Student Conservation Association. 

Harvey was a writer of considerable skill 
and insight. He contributed four chapters to 
The French Broad-Holston Country, A His- 
tory of Knoz County. His Mountain Note- 
books and other writings appeared in THE 
LIVING WILDERNESS magazine, National Parks 
magazine, Nature magazine, and elsewhere. 
At the time of his death, arrangements were 
under way for the publication of his book, 
tentatively called Out Under the Skies of the 
Great Smoky Mountains. He kept a series of 
journals, described by his friend, Benton Mac- 
Kaye, the founder of the Appalachian Trail, 
as “a marked contribution to nature find- 
ings—of fact underfoot and of thought over- 
head. He will live in his works, gathering 
momentum as their need unfolds.” 

A special gathering was held by close rela- 
tives and colleagues from The Wilderness 
Society at the Broome home on March 16, 
for remembrance. At the conclusion of remi- 
niscences shared, Anne Broome read selec- 
tions from Harvey’s Journals. One of the 
selections, from an April 23, 1950 entry, read: 

One has a different feeling in the Ramsay- 
Buck Fork country.. . There are no roads 
and no broad trails to serve one. There is the 
potent feeling of being on one’s own.... 
What played havoc with the old trail was 
the blowdowns. Sometimes we scrambled 
across them in a direct lunge . . . sometimes 
we did not pick up the trail again for 
minutes at a time, in the labyrinth beyond. 

In such surroundings the primeval experi- 
ence was powerful and undiluted. 

At the Chapman Prong we picked up the 
half mile of majestic trail leading down the 
main stream to the confluence with Ramsay. 
In the deepness of twilight, we noted an 
elusive fragrance, and I was reminded of the 
fragrance which Thoreau noted several times 
over the course of years and which was to 
him so sweet and captivating that he was 
almost afraid to trace it to its source. He 
never did. We, however, followed ours to an 
oasis of phacelia which flanked the trail like 
snow—acres of it. And the heavy, tense, 
strenuous day came slowly, evenly, peace- 
fully to an end, like the subsiding notes of 
a great symphony. 

The group changed footwear, and drove 
to the Great Smoky Mountains. In a gentle 
rain, his friends climbed his favorite Green- 
brier Trail. Anne remarked, “It is a day of 
superior quality. Harvey loved the rain.” The 
rain gathered in intensity. As the group 
paused above a saddle in the trail, heads 
bowed against the weather, Ernest Griffith 
asked permission to add a thought to the 
expressions of the morning. He said: 

“This is a day, first of all, of triumph. We 
celebrate a great life with its far-reaching 
accomplishments. Harvey's life was a life of 
triumph, 

“In the second place, this is a day of 
gratitude. All of us here are grateful for the 
friendship he gave us, for the dedication of 
his life to this cause of the wilderness for the 
free. It is finally a day of dedication. We who 
remain must dedicate ourselves to this cause 
for which he gladly and greatly lived. We 
must resolve never to falter as he never fal- 
tered, and to take inspiration from his life 
to fight all the harder for the future of the 
Wilderness . . His spirit knows no boun- 
daries and will be with us in the years 
ahead.” 

Harvey Broome was born July 15, 1902 in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, where he lived most of 
his life. He received his A.B. from the Univer- 
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sity of Tennessee in 1923, and his LL.B. from 
Harvard Law School in 1926. He entered into 
private law practice in that year, leaving it in 
1930 to become law clerk to Judge Xen Hicks 
of the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. In 1949 
he returned to private practice, joining the 
Knoxville law firm of Kramer, Dye, McNabb 
and Greenwood, in the Oak Ridge office of the 
firm. He was general counsel for Manage- 
ment Services, Inc. at Oak Ridge. 

He left private law practice once more, 
this time to become law clerk to Federal 
Judge Robert L. Taylor, in 1958. He explained 
his decision in a letter to a fellow-lawyer 
and member of The Wilderness Society’s 
Council, thus: “I have been disturbed this 
past year at the relentless demands upon my 
time from the law practice, with a con- 
sequent inability to do the things I should be 
doing for The Wilderness Society. When the 
opportunity offered to return to my old in- 
terest—the judiciary—with the hope of more 
free time and much more control of my time, 
I decided to make the break.” 

In addition to The Wilderness Society, 
Broome was a member of the Alaska Conser- 
vation Association, Committee for the 
Preservation of Tule Elk, Defenders of Wild- 
life, Izaak Walton League of America, Mon- 
tana Wilderness Association, Nature Conserv- 
ancy, Sierra Club, Smoky Mountains 
Club, and an honorary member of the Ten- 
nessee Outdoor Writers Association. 

Broome was the second son of George Wil- 
liam Broome, born in Ludlow, Shropshire, 
England, who came to America with his pa- 
rents in 1872, because of the controversy in 
England over free public schools, His moth- 
er’s family was of early revolutionary stock. 

Harvey Broome and Anna Waller Pursel 
were married in 1937 in the home of their 
mutual friend, Benton MacKaye, in Shirley 
Center, Massachusetts. The Broome home is 
at 5115 Mountain Crest Drive, on a ridge on 
the outskirts of Knoxville. Surviving relatives 
are William S. Broome, a brother, of Knox- 
ville; Mrs. Robert M. Howes, a sister, of Cadiz, 
Kentucky; William S. Broome, Jr., a nephew, 
of Knoxville; Jonathan Broome Howes, a 
nephew, of Washington, D.C.; and Mrs. Nancy 
Broome Howes Robinson, a niece, of Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Anne Broome has designated The Wilder- 
ness Society, 729-15th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20005, for memorial gifts. 


METROPOLITAN TRIAL TRANS- 
PORTATION PROGRAM 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, according 
to an article in the Johnstown, Pa., 
Tribune-Democrat of April 3 which I 
should like to insert in the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks, Federal offi- 
cials are considering restrictions on pas- 
senger cars to relieve congestion in met- 
ropolitan areas. 

The idea is meritorious, but it is un- 
necessary for the Federal Government to 
seek means to force America’s cities to 
accept the plan. If it were tried success- 
fully in Washington, I am confident that 
other highly-populated communities 
would follow suit voluntarily without the 
compulsion of bureaucratic directive. 

Washington has been in need of such 
an experiment since planning experts 
first sought to bulldoze into oblivion 
many park areas and revered landmarks 
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in deference to the continuing invasion 
of motor vehicles. If, in fact, the trial 
transportation proves satisfactory here, 
the Government might conceivably be 
able to dispense with construction of the 
costly subway program which, I assume, 
is now in the design state. 

The traffic restrictions should be initi- 
ated on a sector-by-sector basis in the 
Washington area, thus giving the local 
bus company and suburban communi- 
ties reasonable time to provide adequate 
public transit facilities and fringe park- 
ing lots. If the model traffic program 
works and precludes the growing need 
for more streets and parking lots, it is 
likely to receive nationwide acceptance 
without the threat of cutbacks in local 
highways, slum clearance, and other 
projects that normally receive Federal 
financial assistance. 

I recommend that it be tried as soon 
as possible. 

The article follows: 

TRAFFIC THREATENING To CHOKE REMAINING 
LIFE IN “Sick CITIEs” 
(By Jack Miller) 

WaASHINGTON.—Federal officials are saying 
privately they believe the nation’s largest 
cities soon will have to place harsh restric- 
tions on when and where people can drive. 

Some officials suggest that entire sections 
of central cities will have to be placed off 
limits to motor vehicles. The reason: traffic 
congestion is threatening to choke the re- 
maining life out of the already sick cities. 

Secretary of Transportation Alan S. Boyd 
put it this way in an interview: 

“There isn’t enough money in the United 
States (to build a street and highway system) 
to allow everybody to go everywhere they 
want to at any time of the day” in and 
around the big urban areas. 


“POLITICALLY DANGEROUS” 


Secretary Robert C. Weaver of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development— 
HUD—points out, however, that to question 
the freedom of every American to drive any- 
where he wants “is politically dangerous, 
since each car owner—and they are legion— 
has already decided the answer.” 

But many officials questioned in a series of 
interviews said they believe the issue will 
have to be faced. And soon. 

For despite new efforts by government and 
industry, they say, the gloomy prognosis is 
this: urban traffic congestion will get even 
worse for at least the next several years. 


TRYING TO REVERSE TREND 


The government, which helped bring the 
country to its present heavy reliance on auto- 
mobiles through the federal aid highway pro- 
gram, now is trying to reverse the trend. It 
has been pouring money into existing transit 
systems to improve and modernize them. And 
it has begun cranking up a research program 
to find new ways of moving people and goods 
around urban areas. 

The aim is to develop and revive public 
transportation—mainly buses and trains—as 
a greater alternative to travel by car. 

SUGGESTED CHANGES 

Boyd, whose agency is the first ever to be 
given over-all responsibility for the transpor- 
tation needs of the country, has suggested a 
number of changes the cities might make to 
relieve the horrors of congestion. One is that 
each city or urban area regulate that parking 
rates be set to go up rather than down for 
each additional hour. 

Boyd stresses that his department has no 
intention of dictating solutions. For the next 
few years, he says, “We’ll be trying to find out 
what kind of a system of transportation peo- 
ple want.” 

But much of the hope for relieving urban 
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congestion has come to rest with alternatives 
to the motorcar. Of those that are known, the 
most discussed is rail rapid transit: subway, 
elevated or ground level. 


RAIL TRANSIT SAID OVERSOLD 


Department of ‘Transportation officials 
maintain that rail transit has been oversold, 
however. They point out that only about 15 
of the nation’s largest cities have the popula- 
tion density to make such a fixed-route sys- 
tem feasible. 

But officials of HUD, which administers a 
new program of aid for urban mass transit, 
argue that more and better rail systems will 
go far to alleviate congestion where it is 
worst—in the largest cities, 

Whatever the solutions, federal officials 
believe development of new and better means 
of transportation is critical to revival of the 
decaying cities. And they are deeply aware 
that they are in a race with the continuing 
flood of people to urban areas. 


LOOK TO BUSES 


Most promising of the here-and-now ideas 
is making better use of the ordinary bus. Re- 
searchers are trying to find ways of making 
the bus quieter, smoother, more attractive 
and more comfortable. 

The biggest problem, officials say, is getting 
people to leave their cars for a bus. 

In the one controlled new bus experi- 
ment to date, commuters in Peoria, Hl., took 
well to the idea. But they had to be lured 
aboard the buses with such superservice as 
front-door pickup, hot coffee served by at- 
tractive hostesses, monthly passes ($6 to 
$10) home billing, guaranteed seating, paid 
taxicab service in case of a bus breakdown. 

The potential for traffic relief is tremen- 
dous. Buses traveling at 35 to 40 miles per 
hour could carry 25,000-30,000 people an 
hour in one lane, compared to 3,000 people 
in cars In the lane. 

To develop new systems and revitalize 
old ones, HUD has spent a third of a billion 
dollars in the last three years. 

So far, the federal effort has failed to halt 
the decline in urban transit passengers, from 
19 billion in 1945 to less than 7 billion in 
1966, even though the urban population has 
been soaring. 

For the throbbing center of the problem— 
downtown—federal officials have their eyes 
on such systems as conveyor belts, minitrains 
and minibuses, monorails, overhead side- 
walks and even moving sidewalks. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that information has diminished 


on the U.S. S. Pueblo, is it any wonder that 
some parents of the captive crewmen are 
beginning to wonder if the ship has been 
forgotten by the U.S. Government in the 
almost 3 months that have intervened 
since it was pirated by the North Korean 
Reds? 

With so much attention focused upon 
Vietnam and disorders in the U.S. cities, 
North Korea might be given to believe 
that this Nation’s interest in the Pueblo 
has been subordinated. Since Commu- 
nists traditionally take advantage of 
whatever situation is made available to 
them, there is danger that North Korea 
would assume that now is a strategic 
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time to proceed with threats to deal 
harshly with the interned American 
servicemen, 

There is additional danger that failure 
of the U.S. Government to free the pris- 
oners has boosted North Korea’s confi- 
dence in its ability to carry out the hos- 
tile action that has been indicated. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Speaker, 
I would recommend that North Korea be 
put on notice that any mistreatment of 
personnel from the Pueblo will bring full 
and destructive retaliation. It should be 
unmistakably clear that any untoward 
act against a single American will result 
in merciless reprisal. My own inclination 
would be to inform the Communist com- 
mand that Choson, its capital city, will be 
subjected to immediate and complete de- 
struction if the least harm comes to those 
serving under the flag of our Nation. 

We must go on record without delay 
in a commitment that abuse of our serv- 
icemen will be answered, not with discus- 
sions between diplomats nor with a half- 
war in which immunity is guaranteed to 
selected enemy sanctuaries, but with the 
full might of the Nation’s military force. 

One of the most realistic editorials on 
the Pueblo incident appeared in the 
Johnstown, Pa., Tribune-Democrat on 
March 28. I include it in the Recorp at 
this point: 

THE “PUEBLO” 

More than three months after it was cap- 
tured by North Korean gunboats, the U.S.S. 
Pueblo and its crew remain in enemy hands. 

So far as the American public knows, the 
fate of the ship and its crew remains as un- 
certain as it was in the hectic hours that 
followed immediately their capture by the 
Communist vessels. 

A lot of people thought, back in January, 
that the United States ought to act relatively 
switfly to gain the return of the Pueblo and 
the 83 men aboard. Many other people, of 
course, expressed the opinion that the United 
States should proceed exceedingly slow so as 
not to arouse anyone, 

Those who favored a more-or-less decisive 
approach to getting the Pueblo back rea- 
soned that the longer the ship and its crew 
were in Communist hands the greater the 
propaganda victory to be achieved by the 
Reds. They believed also that the humiliation 
to the United States in general and the U.S. 
Navy in particular would heighten if time 
were allowed to drag on. A matter of preserva- 
tion of pride, as it were. 

Some of the more cautious individuals 
were of the feeling that our national pride 
was not so important. Others indicated that 
the United States should apologize to North 
Korea. Go begging, as it were. 

The Johnson administration decided to act 
somewhere between the two most apparent 
courses of action. Instead of being demand- 
ing and instead of being submissive, it was 
decided to press for release of the crew and 
the ship through diplomatic channels. 

Well, since that day in January when the 
Pueblo fell to the gunboats, a lot of tides 
have risen and fallen at the harbor of Won- 
san—where the Pueblo was towed by her 
captors. 

And each day that has passed has deep- 
ened the propaganda loss that the United 
States has suffered to communism, and each 
day provides the Communists with added 
faith in the belief that this nation has be- 
come weakened. 

This is not only an editorial opinion from 
landlocked Johnstown. It is backed by the 
American Security Council, which publishes 
reports on national and international devel- 
opments which it believes affect the nation’s 
security, and a number of foreign spokesmen. 
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According to a recent council report, the 
Pueblo incident “demonstrated our military 
weakness, Washington's seeming inability to 
cope with a crisis requiring immediate and 
effective response, and our government's ut- 
terly naive and pitiful assumption of Com- 
munist reasonableness.” 

The report notes that the day after the 
Pueblo’s capture a leading Asian diplomat 
said: 

“A nation as great and powerful as the 
United States, with worldwide responsibility 
for leading the resistance to Communist ag- 
gression and tyranny, may be able to afford 
the loss of a small naval craft and its crew. 
But it absolutely cannot afford to lose face.“ 

A high-ranking British Commonwealth air 
officer who had served with American forces 
in the Korean War commented: 

“The coolest thing you could have done 
was to issue an ultimatum that unless the 
Pueblo, and its crew, was released within X 
hours, the port of Wonsan .. would be put 
out of commission.” 

Instead of something definite, though, a 
questionable diplomatic course was chosen, 
a course the Security Council report described 
as “highly polite and civilized about the 
whole nasty show.” 

A nasty show it is. Also a hazy one. Just 
as hazy as it was three months ago—unless 
Washington knows a lot more than it is tell- 
ing the general public. 

And so far as pride and saving face are 
concerned, it is not simply a case of Ameri- 
can pride and American face. For, as the Asian 
diplomat said, the United States is the 
world's leader of the defense against mili- 
tant communism. If we suffer a loss of face, 
the free world's defenses against communism 
are weakened. 

For as the free world’s image of resolve 
against Communist aggression is sapped, the 
Red desire for world conquest becomes 
stronger. 

And for that reason—as well as for the 
welfare of the captured crewmen—the United 
States should do something concrete to re- 
cover the Pueblo. Soon. 


PUBLIC OPINION POLL 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, for each of the past 6 years, 
I have conducted annual public opinion 
polls in the Ninth Congressional District 
of North Carolina to obtain the views of 
my constituents on important issues 
facing the country and the Congress. 
This year, I extended my poll so that it 
‘would include the 16 counties which 
comprise the present Ninth Congres- 
sional District and the new 10th district 
which will become effective next January. 

These surveys have been very useful, 
indeed, in helping me to assess public 
sentiment on matters of importance for 
the Nation. They have also helped estab- 
lish lines of communication between the 
people and their representative in Wash- 
ington. The poll this year was no ex- 
ception to this process. 

As of April 24, a total of 12,137 ques- 
tionnaires had been returned to me. The 
present tabulation is based upon these 
expressions of opinion. 

In this poll, there is no question of the 
strong feelings and serious concern with 
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which those participating in the poll re- 
gard our national problems. There is a 
striking consensus on most of the issues 
listed in the questionnaire which has 
not existed in similar surveys in past 
years. 

With these categorical “yes” and “no” 
responses on the various questions have 
come thousands of comments in which 
North Carolinians have explained why 
they feel as they do. There is no way to 
present these remarks in statistical 
terms. Nevertheless, I shall try to discuss 
the main currents forthcoming from the 
poll along with the results of the poll 
itself. 

By all odds, the war in Vietnam re- 
mains the most pressing problem facing 
the country today. Of those responding 
to the question, 74.9 percent do not sup- 
port the President’s conduct of the war. 
The direction of these sentiments are 
clear from the very large number of 
comments I have received. On another 
question, 71 percent expressed the belief 
that the United States should continue 
the bombing of North Vietnam, The pre- 
vailing view in the poll is critical of poli- 
cies which have failed to use sufficient 
military power to bring this conflict to a 
successful conclusion. There is concern 
that a continued war of attrition will re- 
sult in more serious losses and further 
large expenditures without justifiable 
purpose. During the course of the poll, 
test samples were taken of views re- 
ceived before and after the President’s 
announcement of the bombing limita- 
tions and of contacts with North Viet- 
nam about peace talks. These samples 
showed no appreciable difference in the 
views being expressed in the poll. 

Strong opposition to increased trade 
with the Communist bloc was registered 
with considerable numbers of comments 
indicating that U.S. trade with nations 
supporting the North Vietnamese is 
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contributing to American casualties and 
the continuation of the war. Most of the 
responses in this vein drew a line calling 
for policies of increasing trade with the 
Communist bloc while the war in Viet- 
nam continues morally indefensible. 

Also related to war policies were re- 
sponses to a question pertaining to the 
so-called credibility gap. A total of 
86.6 percent of those responding de- 
clared their feeling that the American 
people are not receiving sufficient in- 
formation about Federal policies and ac- 
tivities. Misleading and conflicting 
statements about the war as well as con- 
tinuing optimistic official assessments 
have caused concern about the candor 
of Government spokesmen. 

On the issue of trade policy, a growing 
worry about increasing textile imports 
was apparent in the poll. A total of 79.7 
percent of the people participating fa- 
vored congressional action to limit tex- 
tile imports. In the absence of positive 
action, many of those commenting on 
this question believe that the American 
textile industry will be seriously affected 
during the next few years. 

Constitutional changes abolishing the 
electoral college to permit the election 
of Presidents and Vice Presidents by di- 
rect popular vote was strongly favored. 
Similarly, 79.9 percent of those ex- 
pressing their views favored abolition of 
political patronage in the selection of 
postmasters and rural mail carriers. 
Also rejected by an overwhelming 91.5 
percent was the proposal that Federal 
funds should be used to finance election 
campaigns for presidential and sena- 
torial candidates. 

Aside from the Vietnam war, great 
work was apparent in the poll about the 
financial problems of the country. 
Deficit spending, inflation, increasing 
social welfare costs, and taxes received 
large numbers of comments insisting 
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upon financial reforms. Chief among 
these were demands for significant and 
long-term reductions in Federal spend- 
ing. There was 2 widespread belief that 
Federal spending creates economic cir- 
cumstances harmful to those in greatest 
need. Inflation, it was charged, has be- 
come a serious issue for the elderly, the 
poor, and the disabled person who must 
live on limited fixed incomes. 

Almost 85 percent of those in the poll 
opposed increases in Federal income 
taxes while questions relating to Govern- 
ment spending in general fared badly. 
Increasing funds for the antipovery pro- 
gram was opposed by 86.3 percent. In- 
creased Federal spending to rebuild 
cities drew support for only 11.1 percent. 
Continuation and increasing the high- 
way beautification program received the 
support of 27.7 percent. Among the most 
decisive responses in the poll came in the 
89.7 percent opposition expressed to the 
Federal Government guaranteeing an 
annual income to every family, 

At the time the questionnaire was pre- 
pared, no civil rights legislation was 
pending before the House of Represent- 
atives. However, the Federal “open hous- 
ing” legislation enacted by the Senate 
drew several thousand special comments 
in the poll. Most of those discussing the 
issue expressed themselves strongly in 
opposition to what they regarded as a 
denial of Constitutional guarantees to 
dispose of private property without Fed- 
eral interference. 

Along with these comments were de- 
mands for vigorous steps to prevent out- 
breaks of civil disorders and riots. Calls 
were made for law enforcement and for 
more active cooperation among all levels 
of government to assure protection for 
life and property in civil disorders as well 
as punishment of arsonists and looters, 
1 ae 

ollows: 
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GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER’S TIME- 
LY WARNING OF A SERIOUS 
THREAT TO STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning Gov. Nelson Rockefeller testi- 
fied before the House Committee on Pub- 
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lic Works which is holding several days 
of hearings on the serious question of 
water pollution control. His statement to 
the committee was timely and thought 
provoking, and I would like to share it 
with my colleagues by placing it in the 
RECORD. 

Although the Governor raised a num- 
ber of interesting points concerning cer- 
tain provisions in H.R. 15907, the Water 
Quality Improvement Act of 1968, I would 
like to comment on one in particular, 
because it raised the whole question of 
Federal-State relationship. Under the 
provisions of this bill, as it now reads, 


interest from the bonds issued by local 
and State agencies to finance the con- 
struction of sewage treatment plants 
would be taxable; I repeat, taxable. 

Such a step is, if my memory serves, 
without precedent, and in the words of 
Governor Rockefeller, this “is really an 
initial attempt to erode the traditional 
immunity from Federal taxation of the 
obligation of the States or their sub- 
divisions.” 

With the tax-exempt bonds, communi- 
ties and States are able to obtain funds at 
very low interest rates. Without this ex- 
emption, these rates would probably sky- 
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rocket. Governor Rockefeller went on to 
say: 

To deny this exemption would seriously 
curtail the potential for Federal-state-local 
cooperation and would go far toward deny- 
ing to the states and their localities the flex- 
ibility needed to meet the problems which 
confront them today... 

At a time when the Nation requires the 
maximum possible cooperation among gov- 
ernments at all levels, and the maximum pos- 
sible contribution by the private sector of 
the economy, curtailing the fiscal effective- 
ness of states and municipalities is an unwise 
course, 


The committee should seriously con- 
sider the Governor’s argument before 
adopting such a new and potentially 
dangerous precedent seriously jeopardiz- 
ing the partnership which must exist be- 
tween Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, for those Members who 
did not have the opportunity to hear the 
Governor speak this morning, I com- 
mend his testimony to them, as follows: 


TESTIMONY BY Gov. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 
BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
Works, SUBCOMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HAR- 
Bors, APRIL 24, 1968, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


I am very grateful to Congressman Blatnik 
and the members of the House Public Works 
Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors for this 
opportunity to testify on H.R. 15907, the pro- 
posed “Water Quality Improvement Act of 
1968.” 

This Subcommittee and the Senate Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution have 
been greatly responsible for the increased na- 
tional awareness of the need to take prompt 
and comprehensive action to combat water 
pollution. 

A year ago, when I appeared before this 
Subcommittee, I pointed out that the recom- 
mended appropriation for fiscal 68 was only 
55 per cent of the authorization, and, in my 
opinion, woefully inadequate. 

At that time I also recognized, however, the 
difficult fiscal situation faced by the Federal 
Government. 

I observed that consideration might there- 
fore be given to new mechanisms which 
would make it possible for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to finance its share of constructing 
sewage treatment plants at a more rapid rate. 

H.R. 15907 provides for such a mechanism. 

The bill provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment, in addition to continuing the basic 
grant program, can contract with state and 
local agencies for the Federal share of con- 
struction costs and pay over a period to the 
public bodies principal and interest pay- 
ments amounting to the Federal share of 
the bonds sold by public agencies to finance 
sewage plant construction. 

The bill also provides for a Federal guar- 
antee of bonds covering the state or local 
share of the treatment facility. 

In view of demands on Federal revenues 
at this time, a debt service approach is a 
creative way for the Federal Government to 
more quickly meet its commitment to clean 
waters before pollution overwhelms us. 

The potential value of this legislation, 
however, is eroded by unnecessary and un- 
wise provisions. These provisions could 
severely penalize a state such as New York, 
which has underway a program to solve the 
problem as quickly as possible. 

I would like to focus on four major provi- 
sions: 

1, The requirement that, under debt serv- 
ice contracts, the interest on the state and 
municipal bonds be subject to Federal taxa- 
tion. 

2. The requirement that there be “user 
charges” for a project to be eligible for the 
Federal debt service program. 
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3. The limitation under the debt service 
program of ten per cent per state. 

4. The elimination of the pre-financing 
provision so that it would not apply to either 
the existing program or the new debt service 
mechanism. 


1. TAXABLE STATUS OF STATE AND LOCAL BONDS 

Under the proposed new debt service con- 
tract program, interest from the bonds is- 
sued by local or state agencies to finance the 
construction of sewage treatment plants 
would be taxable. 

This is neither necessary nor desirable. 

One of the arguments apparently advanced 
in favor of taxing municipal sewer facility 
bonds seems to relate to the present munic- 
ipal bond market. Additional tax-exempt 
bonds, according to this argument, would 
worsen market conditions and further in- 
crease interest rates, 

Problems which may exist in connection 
with the total municipal bond market, how- 
ever, are much more closely related to the 
general state of the economy than to the 
question of the tax exemption for such bonds. 

In this connection, I would like to submit 
for the record data from the United States 
Securities and Exchange Commission and the 
United States Department of Commerce on 
proceeds from new securities and average 
yields since 1960. 

The data indicate that the volume of tax- 
able bonds sold has increased at a more rapid 
rate than the sales of tax-exempt bonds, and 
that the interest on tax-exempt bonds has 
not increased as rapidly as the interest rate 
on corporate taxable bonds. 

Thus, it would appear that eliminating the 
present tax exemption for clearly public pur- 
pose bonds—such as those for pollution 
abatement purposes—is not really reaching 
the basic factors affecting municipal bond 
market conditions. 

Furthermore, the marketability of mu- 
nicipal bonds could be jeopardized if the tax 
exemption were removed. 

Smaller communities in particular might 
well be seriously affected, as well as the bonds 
of such agencies as the New York Pure Waters 
Authority, created at my recommendation in 
1967 to assist municipalities finance and 
construct sewage systems and treatment fa- 
cilities. 

Federal legislation removing the option for 
tax exempt bonds would threaten progress 
of the entire water pollution abatement pro- 
gram. 

A second reason for this proposed elimina- 
tion of tax exemption seems to stem from the 
contention that the amount of Federal tax 
revenue derived from the interest earned on 
taxable municipal bonds would be greater 
than the cost of the proposed subsidy to 
meet the difference between the interest rate 
for a tax-exempt and a taxable bond. 

Yet, the possible advantage of a relatively 
minor improvement in Federal revenues is 
far outweighed by the far-reaching ramifica- 
tions of this proposal to eliminate the tax 
exemption. Such action would seriously cur- 
tail the ability of state and local govern- 
ments to meet their problems. 

If this should occur, there might well be 
increased demands on the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide funds to meet problems 
which State and local governments are now 
working to solve, and thus negate the im- 
provement in Federal revenues. 

Most importantly, taxation of bonds for a 
clearly public purpose such as water treat- 
ment facility construction would impair the 
long-standing precedent of tax immunity 
which state and local bonds have tradition- 
ally enjoyed. 

Since the apparent two reasons for this 
drastic change in public policy seem to have 
little merit, I am deeply concerned that the 
main reason for inclusion of this provision 
in a bill to further meet pollution abatement 
needs is really an initial attempt to erode 
the traditional immunity from Federal tax- 
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ation of the obligations of the states or their 
subdivisions. 

A number of bills before Congress and a 
proposed Treasury Regulation would deny 
an income tax exemption to the interest on 
industrial development bonds. 

I am aware that there have been abuses 
arising from the indiscriminate use of indus- 
trial development bonds. I support appro- 
priate action to prevent these abuses. 

I am strongly opposed, however, to any 
blanket denial of this exemption that could 
be applied indiscriminately to obligations 
that deeply affect the public interest. 

To deny this exemption would seriously 
curtail the potential for Federal-state-local 
cooperation and would go far toward deny- 
ing to the states and their localities the flex- 
ibility needed to meet the problems which 
confront them today. 

For example, should such action be taken, 
and be upheld by the courts, it is quite 
likely that a major program established this 
year in New York for dealing with the agoniz- 
ing problems of the core city areas could be 
jeopardized. 

I refer to the creation of the Urban Devel- 
opment Corporation and the Urban Develop- 
ment and Research Corporation. Both con- 
template using obligations which would as- 
sist the private sector of the economy to ac- 
complish a vital public purpose—locating 
and expanding in core areas. 

These proposals at the Federal level are also 
a threat to the continued tax exemption of 
obligations issued by states and their po- 
litical subdivisions to provide other facilities 
which deeply affect the public interest. 

I realize that neither of these problems is 
the direct concern of this Committee, but 
the proposed bill before you does raise the 
question of denying an interest exemption 
on bonds of the states or their political sub- 
divisions—a question which has ramifica- 
tions far beyond those of financing sewage 
treatment facilities. 

The proposed denial of a tax exemption in 
H.R. 15907 would be for an obligation which 
has a clear and undeniable public purpose— 
the construction of sewage treatment fa- 
cilities to eliminate water pollution. No less 
clear and undeniable, however, is our press- 
ing and overdue obligation to eradicate— 
once and for all—the problems and city core 
areas. 

At a time when the Nation requires the 
maximum possible cooperation among gov- 
ernments at all levels, and the maximum 
possible contribution by the private sector 
of the economy, curtailing the fiscal effec- 
tiveness of states and municipalities is an 
unwise course, 

The purpose of the Federal water pollution 
control program is to eliminate pollution. I 
agree that new steps may be needed at this 
time to permit the Federal Government to 
meet its share of the cost more quickly. 

A Federal program designed to achieve a 
specific functional purpose should not be 
used, however, as a vehicle to eliminate or 
test the possibility of eliminating the tax 
exemption for municipal and state bonds—a 
drastic change in public policy. 

2. USER CHARGES 

Under the proposed legislation, a munici- 
pality issuing bonds under a debt service 
contract must establish user charges sufficient 
to amortize construction costs, provide for 
operation and maintenance, and build a re- 
serve for expansion and replacement. 

While I am not opposed to the principle 
of user charges, this provision concerns me 
for several reasons. 

It is inappropriate for the Federal Govern- 
ment to mandate the specific way in which 
a local government should meet its commit- 


ment to pay for and operate a sewage treat- 
ment plant. 


User charges may not always be the most 
equitable or wisest way to support such 
projects. In some cases a combination of a 
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user charge, assessments, and the property 
tax is most equitable and efficient. 

Local governments need flexibility in fiscal 
matters more than at any other time in his- 
tory. I believe it unwise for Congress to re- 
strict the financial flexibility of local govern- 
ment in this way. 

There is also a serious question whether 
the full cost of operating and replacing sew- 
age treatment plants as well as their initial 
construction, as called for in the user charge 
proposal, should be borne directly and en- 
tirely by just the municipality concerned, re- 
gardless of the revenue source. 

Those who may benefit most from treat- 
ment facilities are not necessarily in the im- 
mediate community but are perhaps down- 
stream, even in another state. 

The proposed bill seems to provide that the 
user charge also be sufficient to cover replace- 
ment and expansion needs of the plant. While 
the bill is not clear on this point, the concept 
must be treated carefully. 

New York law, for example, prohibits the 
use of reserve funds for expansion when the 
original system is paid for by benefit assess- 
ment, 

This theory is sound—those paying for 
present benefits should not also have to pay 
for the benefits of future generations. 

User charges sufficient to cover amortiza- 
tion, operation and replacement would be 
substantial. They could be a major deterrent 
to a community seeking to enter into a con- 
tract with the Federal Government, even 
though the community had other fiscal re- 
sources adequate to meet its commitments. 

The bill provides that the Secretary may 
waive the requirement for user charges “if 
such charges would not serve to improve the 
financial capability and efficiency of the waste 
treatment system.” This provision is not 
clear. 

Even with clarification, however, it seems to 
me that basic concepts are being seriously 
jeopardized. 8 

The user charge provisions as a whole 
should be eliminated and replaced by a gen- 
eral provision requiring the Secretary to ob- 
tain necessary assurance that the locality will 
meet its financial commitments. 


3. TEN PERCENT MAXIMUM DEBT SERVICE CON- 
TRACTS PER STATE 


H.R. 15907 provides that contracts in any 
one state in any one year shall not exceed 
10 per cent of the total amount available for 
contracts in that fiscal year. 

I am opposed to any ceiling which is arbi- 
trary and not related to needs. Ceilings often 
tend to discriminate against those states in 
which needs are greatest. 

While the bill does provide that any con- 
tract funds not obligated within a particular 
year shall be available in the next fiscal year 
without regard to the 10 per cent state limi- 
tation, this could delay the start of approved 
projects. 

The 10 per cent limitation also raises a very 
practical question in the case of large sewage 
treatment plants. 

In New York City, one project alone is esti- 
mated to cost $220 million. Under the 10 per 
cent limitation, New York could receive in 
fiscal 1969 a contract allotment of $47.5 
million, 

Under the grant program, New York could 
receive approximately $17 million. Thus, the 
total available to the State would be $64.5 
million, but the Federal share of this one 
plant is $121 million. 

The 10 per cent per state ceiling should be 
removed. If there are to be limitations, how- 
ever, they should be related to need and 
speed. 


4. PREFINANCING 


In 1965 and again in 1966, I called for Fed- 
eral encouragement of state and local action 
by authorizing Federal reimbursement from 
future allocations if states and localities pre- 
finance the Federal share of the cost of con- 
structing municipal sewage treatment plants, 

H.R. 15907, however, eliminates this pro- 
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vision. It would not provide for reimburse- 
ment for projects initiated after July 1, 1968. 

When Congress approved the pre-financing 
provision in 1966, it recognized that states 
and localities should not be penalized for 
demonstrating initiative. The proposed legis- 
lation would penalize the State of New York 
for adopting a Pure Waters program to 
quickly eliminate water pollution, 

New York anticipates approval of $534 mil- 
lion worth of projects during the coming 
Federal fiscal year. We expect these projects 
to be eligible for the full 55 per cent Federal 
share established by law. 

A 55 per cent share of New York State’s 
$534 million program for Federal fiscal 1969 
would be $294 million—42 per cent of the 
total nationwide authorization of $700 mil- 
lion. Obviously, New York State could not 
realistically expect to receive 42 per cent of 
the total authorization. 

In fiscal 1970, however, when the Federal 
authorization goes to $1 billion, New York 
State’s construction program will decrease 
to $375 million. 

In 1971, with a Federal authorization of 
81.250 billion, New York’s program needs are 
estimated to be $325 million. In 1972, the 
last phase of New York’s six-year program, 
needs will further decrease to approximately 
$140 million. 

In other words, because the State of New 
York has acted to meet its needs now, its 
construction requirements are peaking in 
Federal fiscal 1969, well before the nation- 
wide peak provided for by the authorizations 
enacted by Congress. 

Retention of the reimbursement provision 
will advance the national goal of abating 
pollution as quickly as possible and at the 
lowest possible cost. 

Construction costs are rising rapidly. It is 
prudent fiscal management to meet the needs 
as quickly as possible. 

It is consistent with Congressional intent 
to have the Federal Government share in 
the cost of constructing approved sewage 
treatment works. 

It is essential that a pre-financing provi- 
sion be included in this pending legislation. 
Such a provision should apply to all proj- 
ects approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior as eligible for Federal assistance, 
whether or not such assistance is available 
at the time of approval. 

These then are four major objections to 
H.R. 15907. It is absolutely essential that they 
be corrected if the effort to eliminate water 
pollution is to progress as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Efforts of states such as New York would be 
seriously jeopardized by provisions in this 
proposed bill. 

NEW YORK STATE’S PURE WATERS PROGRAM 


The State of New York is achieving dra- 
matic steps toward its goal of cleaning up 
all waters by 1972. The people’s overwhelm- 
ing 4 to 1 mandate approving the Pure 
Waters Bond Issue in 1965 is being vigorously 
implemented. 

As of April 1, we have in process 273 local 
sewage treatment works projects with a total 
cost of over $1 billion. 

An important reason for this rapid prog- 
ress is that since 1962 New York has had a 
program of 100 per cent State aid for locally 
initiated comprehensive sewage planning 
studies on an area-wide basis. 

In addition, the State is providing one- 
third of the cost of operating and maintain- 
ing sewage treatment plants. 

To spur industry to construct treatment 
facilities, we grant real property tax exemp- 
tions and a one-year depreciation write-off. 

We have streamlined our enforcement ma- 
chinery—98 per cent of all pollution is under 
abatement schedules. Either through volun- 
tary agreements or legally enforceable orders, 
construction timetables establish dates for 
operation of required treatment works by our 
deadline in 1972. 

We have established model standards of 
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water quality. The Secretary of the Interior 
has approved standards for each of our river 
basins. In fact, New York was among the first 
states to have its standards approved. 

We are installing a State-wide network of 
automated water-quality monitors to give a 
record of the water quality four times every 
hour. 

When pollution exceeds the standard, im- 
mediate action can be taken. Two pilot moni- 
tors have been in operation for over a year. 
On March 30, contracts were let for installa- 
tion of ten additional monitors. 

We have established the New York State 
Pure Waters Authority to assist municipali- 
ties in establishing sewage treatment and 
solid waste disposal facilities. It can help 
finance, mobilize scarce technical skills, and 
effectuate area-wide service systems. 

And finally, we are engaged in a program 
of water pollution control research amount- 
ing to more than $500,000 annually. 

In short, New York is carrying out the 
most active, comprehensive water pollution 
control program in the Nation. 

Such initiative and effort and that of other 
states must be stimulated, not threatened or 
undermined. 

Unwise changes in Federal policy could 
threaten the momentum and capability of 
state and local governments, in cooperation 
with the Federal Government, to carry out 
an effective program to end water pollution. 


ARMENIAN MARTYRS’ DAY 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, in 1915, ap- 
proximately 2 million Armenians living 
in Turkey were put to death either by 
outright massacres or by the depreda- 
tions visited upon them as they were 
driven from their homes to the deserts 
of Syria. 

This act of genocide essentially elim- 
inated all the Armenians in Turkey who 
had been living on their ancestral lands 
in their ancient homeland. The world 
took note of these happenings when they 
occurred but because a world war was 
occupying the energies of the enlight- 
ened nations, retribution for the Ar- 
menians was postponed until after the 
war. 

Our own President Woodrow Wilson 
drew the boundaries of a renascent in- 
dependent Armenia at the behest of the 
Allied Powers. However, when the new 
country thus created, suffering the 
pangs of rebirth amidst famine and 
bankruptcy, was attacked from the west 
by Turkey and the east by Russia, the 
world looked the other way. Soon the 
Armenian massacres were forgotten. 
Hitler, when admonished by his aides, 
that killing the Jews would bring the 
wrath of the world upon Germany, re- 
plied, “Who remembers the Armenian 
genocide?” 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the joint res- 
olution, House Joint Resolution 1151, in- 
troduced by my distinguished colleague 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS], calling 
for the designation of April 24 as Ar- 
menian Martyrs’ Day by Presidential 
proclamation each year be favorably re- 
ported to the House by the distinguished 
members of the Judiciary Committee. 

April 24 is the day chosen by the Ar- 
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menian Nation to commemorate the 
start of their trek to Golgotha in the 
dark year of 1915. 


OIL IMPORTS AND OUR DOLLAR 
DRAIN 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, on January 1, 
the President of the United States, in a 
special statement, declared: 

I want to discuss with the American peo- 
ple a subject of vital concern to the eco- 
nomic health and well-being of this Nation 
and the free world. 

It is our international balance-of-pay- 
ments position. 

The strength of our dollar depends on the 
strength of that position. 

The soundness of the free world monetary 
system, which rests largely on the dollar, also 
depends on the strength of that position. 

To the average citizen, the balance of pay- 
ments, and the strength of the dollar and of 
the international monetary system, are 
meaningless phrases. They seem to have 
little relevance to our daily lives. Yet their 
consequences touch us all—consumer and 
captain of industry, worker, farmer, and 
financier. 


Since then, Congress and the executive 
department have been pursuing many 
avenues in an attempt to find answers to 
this most vexing question—How to cure 
this chronic payments’ deficit. As the 
President pointed out, when the outflow 
of dollars from these shores is greater 
than our earnings and credits from for- 
eign nations, a deficit results in our in- 
ternational] accounts. For 17 out of the 
last 18 years, we have had such deficits. 
The result—the strength of the U.S. dol- 
lar is in dire circumstances abroad as 
well as here at home. The time for more 
talk, more vacillation, more waiting has 
come and gone. The time for immediate 
action is now, unless we wish to invite 
total chaos in our monetary system. 


EXCESSIVE OIL IMPORTS CAUSE DOLLAR DRAIN 


Mr. Speaker, there is one area where 
immediate and effective action could be 
taken which would add greatly to the 
efforts to solve our balance-of-payments 
deficit. I refer to the excessive amount of 
oil imports which continues to grow and 
grow. This Nation has an established 
program to limit petroleum imports. The 
mandatory oil import program has been 
functioning since March 1959. Yet, even 
with the program which has done much 
to hold down imports, petroleum imports 
are this Nation’s largest trade deficit 
commodity. 

Our deficit in petroleum trade is a very 
large factor in the overall deficit in the 
U.S. international balance of payments. 
The total U.S. balance-of-payments defi- 
cit averaged $2.83 billion per year during 
the 5-year period 1960 to 1964, inclusive. 
The deficit in petroleum trade amounted 
to $1.27 billion yearly, equivalent to 45 
percent of the total deficit in our balance 
of payments. In 1965, and again in 1966, 
the petroleum trade deficit was even 
greater than the total deficit in the U.S. 
balance of payments. 
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The facts show that in 1965 the total 
U.S. deficit in international payments 
amounted to $1.335 billion. The deficit in 
petroleum trade was $1.634 billion. 

This growing trade deficit attributable 
to increasing petroleum imports and de- 
clining petroleum exports further aggra- 
vates two distinct national problems: 
First, it contributes further to our im- 
balance in international trade; and sec- 
ond, increasing imports of crude petro- 
leum and its products are having an 
ever-growing adverse infiuence on this 
Nation’s 10-year decline in the search for 
and development of new petroleum re- 
serves. 

DOMESTIC INDUSTRY SUFFERING 


During the past 10 years, the drilling 
of exploratory wells for new sources of 
supply has decreased by 35 percent. As 
a direct result of this serious decline, the 
Nation’s crude-oil-reserve position is 
suffering. 

The recently announced additions to 
oil reserves show that the crude oil life 
index dropped from 11 years at the end 
of 1966 to 10.3 years at the end of 1967. 
Including 1967, yearend crude reserves 
have declined in 4 of the past 8 years. 

ACTION NEEDED NOW 


Mr. Speaker, as I stated in the begin- 
ning, these matters need attention now. 
The President has the authority to act 
and to act decisively to cut oil imports. A 
substantial reduction in the level of oil 
imports would not only help solve our 
balance-of-payments problem, but as 
equally important it would reverse the 
adverse trends in drilling for oil and thus 
contribute to the strengthening of our 
national security. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that the 
President will act to bring this about. 


AN OUTSTANDING KANSAS LADY 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, amidst an era 
commonly characterized by a philosophy 
of “Let the other fellow do it,” it is re- 
freshing to know men and women with 
a “can do” attitude. 

One such person is Mrs. Olive White 
Garvey, of Wichita, Kans., a gracious 
lady, who seeks no headlines or applause 
for her devotion to others and her mean- 
ingful contributions to her community 
and State. Her industry and generosity 
are an inspiration to all of us who are 
acquainted with her. 

Marie MacDonald, women’s staff 
writer for the Wichita Eagle-Beacon, 
has well summarized Mrs. Garvey’s spirit 
and accomplishments in a recent article. 
I submit the article for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

HER VW OF WICHITA FITTING 
(By Marie MacDonald) 

From the 10th floor she looks out over 
the city ... 

From her private office in the Garvey 
Building she looks north across the rooftops 
to the Colorado Derby Bldg. and the County 
Courthouse; across the river to the west and 
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southwest she sees jets streaking across the 
sky to and from the Municipal Airport. 

From her apartment in Parklane Towers, 
she walks out on a balcony at dusk to see 
the lights of the shopping centers and fac- 
tories. 

It is fitting that Olive White Garvey 
should be able to look out over the area that 
once was prairie ... for in all directions 
there are buildings, oil wells, grain elevators 
and wheat fields that are a part of the leg- 
acy from her husband, Ray H. Garvey. 

But she sees other things too... the 
beauty of the plains, the glory of the sunset 

the fullness of the moon, 

“I have no desire to live any place except 
in Wichita,” Mrs. Garvey points out. “We 
have the best weather... the best food 
. .. the best people. 

“We (Ray and I) used to have a summer 
home in Evergreen, Colo. It was lovely there 
but I didn’t like the sameness of it... 
nothing but evergreen trees and no place to 
look but up. 

“In Kansas you have variety . . . the color 
of the plains . . . I like to travel and see new 
places, but I'm always glad to get home. 
I'm most comfortable here.” 

Mrs. Garvey, who is chairman of the new 
Chamber of Commerce committee on com- 
munity livability, says that one of the first 
accomplishments of that group will be to 
prepare a mailing piece that will inform the 
public of what Wichita has to offer. 

“I think people are going to be very sur- 
prised to know what is available here in 
Wichita. Most people don’t realize how much 
we have to offer in Kansas.” 

Much has been written about this quiet, 
well mannered woman. She has served on 
almost every important civic and philan- 
thropic board as well as boards and com- 
mittees in cultural and educational cate- 
gories. She has received numerous citations 
and honors. 

“Far more than I deserve,” she will tell 
you. 

Much has been said about her business 
acumen. She took over the reins of the Gar- 
vey holdings after her husband was killed 
in an automobile accident in 1959. She is 
president of Garvey Enterprises. 

Asked if her husband approved of working 
women she replies, “Well, he never talked 
about it. But he felt that I should under- 
stand the business. In fact, I had to make 
out my own income tax, which I didn’t ap- 
preciate ...at the time.” 

While her time is her own, Mrs. Garvey 
usually puts in from five to six hours a day 
in the office. Much more time is spent in 
board meetings and at the meetings of 
numerous committees on which she still 
serves. 

At a recent state convention of the Kan- 
sas Press Women’s Assoication, Mrs. Garvey 
was honored as a KFPW Patron member. In 
her acceptance speech she spoke wistfully of 
her own writing aspirations. 

“I've always scribbed. I think I wrote my 
first story at the age of 7. I’m very much in- 
terested in the theater and I think .. . if, I 
could. . . I would specialize in this field. 

“But I’m like the woman in my favorite 
cartoon ... just when I think I'm going to 
have the time I get put on another com- 
mittee ...I think that sums me up pretty 
well,” she says. 

Many people marvel at her ability to get 
things done. She believes it is because she 
concentrates on the “work at hand.” 

“I try to take care of one thing at a time. 
It’s when people get involved in too many 
things at once that they get confused. I’m 
always clearing the decks for the next order 
of business.” 

One way in which she manages is to keep 
her home in such condition that it can be 
well cared for with a minimum of time. 

“That is one reason I moved from my home 
(the Garveys lived for many years in a spa- 
cious Eastborough home) to Parklane Towers 
.. my home there is easy to keep clean.” 
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While she doesn’t dislike cooking, Mrs, 
Garvey admits she eats out most of the time. 

Although her husband was a collector (he 
had a magnificent collection of cameo pins 
and rings) his wife only collects small things 
of no intrinsic value, “something that won't 
take much space, to remind me of places 
I've been.” 

She has been many places in her travels— 
to South and Central America; Scandinavia; 
three times to Western Europe, twice to 
Spain, Portugal, Italy and the Orient. 

She travels on the spur of the moment, 
usually with a group and never alone. 

Her writing ability comes in handy on her 
trips . also her enjoyment in sharing 
good things with others. She keeps a de- 
tailed account of her travels and puts them 
into interesting travel-letters to be shared 
with her family, friends, and “the office” 
back home. 

“The most interesting thing to me about 
traveling is the people I meet. They are 
what I remember,” she says. Perhaps her 
interest in others is the key to her youthful 
appearance. 

She looks much younger than her 70-some 
years. Her calm, unruffled manner is com- 
pletely lacking in the mannerisms usually 
associated with a person that age. 

She wears beautifully-cut classic suits 
and dresses, short enough to be in style and 
long enough to be ladylike. Although she 
once favored soft blues, she now admits she 
likes the more vibrant colors. 

She avoids discussing her personal life, 
but in talking about today’s youth she 
speaks a bit nostalgically about the days 
when she and her sister “picked violets in 
the woods” and when her children were 
growing up in the small community of 
Colby, Kans. 

“You know one of the things I feel has 
been lost to children is the opportunity to 
grow up surrounded by the things of na- 
ture trees. . woods . . . animals. 
Maybe that is why so many young people 
love stuffed animals,” 

She laments the fact that most mothers 
have to serve as chauffeurs for their chil- 
dren. “It’s just not safe for children to walk 
any more the traffic .. . and other 
dangers.” 

The role of women in the world concerns 
her a bit. “I think women are just as smart 
as men... they have equal ability ... 
but in a different way. When a woman be- 
comes too dominant in the home she deprives 
the man of leadership and I don’t think this 
is to the best interest of the family ... 
or the woman.” 

Mrs. Garvey had fulfilled her role as wife 
and mother before entering the business 
world, 

She was born in Arkansas City and moved 
with her family to Topeka at the age of 
nine. In 1910 she entered Washburn Uni- 
versity. 

It was there she met Ray Garvey, a young 
law student who fell so in love with her 
pretty smile that he made provision in his 
will for the Olive White Garvey Scholarships 
to be awarded to Washburn University girls 
in their junior year (the year Ray and Olive 
became engaged) with the prettiest smiles. 

They were married in 1916 and moved to 
Colby, Kan., where he was elected county 
attorney. Their children, Ruth (Mrs. H. Ber- 
nard Fink), Olivia (Mrs. George A. Lincoln), 
Willard and James were born there. 

During those years of marriage she did 
most of her housework, sewed and took an 
active interest in the Colby Civic Improve- 
ment Club. After the family moved to Wi- 
chita her family and civic responsibilities 
grew. 

At the time of her husband’s death they 
were only seven years away from their 50th 
anniversary. 

Now he is gone and, of the children, only 
Willard Garvey still resides in Wichita. Al- 
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though she has 21 grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren, many of those, too, are 
scattered, 

Although she doesn't dwell on her widow- 
hood, one senses her deep feeling of loss. On 
her desk is a picture of her late husband, 
one of many to be seen in the office and in 
her home. And on the shelves of her office 
cabinet are stacks of clippings, papers and a 
large note book filled with typed pages. These 
are part of the material being compiled into 
a book. 

Although she could afford a nationally 
known writer with whom to collaborate on 
this important work, Mrs. Garvey turned to 
a local writer. 

After all it takes a Kansan to write the 
story of the man responsible for the Garvey 
Building, Parklane Towers and so many other 
things that are a part of her life .. her hus- 
band, Ray H. Garvey. 


TIME TO ACT AGAINST FDA 
STALLING 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
27, 1967, I introduced H.R. 11837, a bill 
to curb the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s power to regulate food supple- 
ments, including vitamins. This legisla- 
tion has bipartisan support as evidenced 
by the fact that 64 Members of the 
House of Representatives from 25 States 
have either cosponsored or introduced 
identical bills because they feel strongly 
that the views of their constituents are 
important enough to take action to curb 
FDA’s power in this particular area. 

The move springs from an FDA food 
supplement order, published in the Fed- 
eral Register on June 18, 1966, to which 
users of food supplements throughout 
the Nation strongly object. This pro- 
posed regulation would have required a 
label which read: 

Vitamins and minerals are supplied in 
abundant amounts by the foods we eat. 
The Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council recommends that 
dietary needs be satisfied by foods. Except 
for persons with special medical needs, there 
is no scientific basis for recommending rou- 
tine use of dietary supplements. 


This proposed directive is greatly in 
variance with the most recent surveys 
of the Department of Agriculture which 
indicate that 40 percent of our boys and 
60 percent of our girls have a very poor 
diet, one which will not permit maxi- 
mum health, strength, and full energy. 
The Government report indicates that 
the American diet, nothing to brag of 10 
years ago, has worsened by 15 to 20 per- 
cent since that time. The Department of 
Agriculture books, among other repu- 
table books, inform us that if all of the 
amino acids are not present it is not 
possible for the body to use the one or 
two which are present. Vitamin short- 
ages are very common. 

Despite the strong congressional con- 
cern, as shown by the 64 bills before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
there is no departmental report forth- 
coming from he Department of Health, 
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Education, and Labor although it was 
requested on August 1, 1967, by the com- 
mittee’s chairman, Hon. HARLEY O. STAG- 
GERS. On three occasions I wrote to the 
Assistant Secretary for Legislation of 
HEW who replied twice with evasive 
answers about when the report would be 
submitted to the committee. He did not 
respond to my March 12 letter and fol- 
lowing is the letter I wrote to him on 
April 23, 1968: 


Mr. RALPH K. Hurrr, 

Assistant Secretary for Legislation, Depart- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Huirr: This is my fourth letter 
to the Department about a report on my 
bill, H.R. 11837, requested by Chairman Har- 
ley O. Staggers, House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, on August 1, 1967. 

In response to my letters of October 17, 
1967 and January 4, 1968, you first told me 
that this bill “involves substantial staff 
work" and “the many demands made upon 
the time of our very limited legislation 
staff in this office and in the Office. of the 
General Counsel” were in part attributal to 
the delay in furnishing the report. However, 
in your January 10th letter you said you 
expected to have the report ready soon for 
clearance within the Executive Branch. 

I wrote to you again on March 12th be- 
cause the report was not forthcoming. You 
have not replied unless you consider the 
call at my office by your Special Assistant, 
Mr. Jerome T. Murphy, was sufficient re- 
sponse to my inquiry. In explaining the de- 
lay in the report, Mr. Murphy did not give 
the reasons set forth in your letters but 
said that no report would be forthcoming 
from the Department until the Food and 
Drug Administration holds public hearings 
on food supplement regulations. These 
hearings will start on May 21st. How long 
do you predict they will continue? Is it true 
that, despite the introduction of 64 bills by 
Members of Congress who want to curb the 
power of the FDA in the area of food supple- 
ments and vitamins, the Department is 
withholding the requested report on H.R. 
11837 until completion of the FDA public 
hearings? 

I shall appreciate an immediate, written 
response to my questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Member of Congress. 


At this point, I wish to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the following 
column by James J. Kilpatrick which 
appeared in the April 18, 1968, issue of 
the Evening Star: 

Dr. Gopparp’s WAR AN EFFRONTERY 


Dr. James L. Goddard, commissioner of 
food and drugs, is back in the saddle again. 
He has announced a new assault upon an old 
target: vitamin supplements. He wants to 
impose his own judgment (and the judgment 
of his resident experts) upon a free society. 
Out of his way! Hearings begin on May 21. 

This long-delayed war upon vitamins will 
be Superdoc’s second major campaign of the 
year. Back in January, he began assailing the 
“efficacy” of certain old-line products. He 
pronounced a whole group of drugs, known 
as the bioflavonoids, to be ineffective for man 
in any condition. Whereupon he set in mo- 
tion the legal machinery to get them off the 
market. 

In making his declaration as to the bio- 
flavonoids, Dr. Goddard chose to ignore the 
testimony of reputable physicians, writing in 
reputable medical journals, that these citrus 
derivatives are indeed effective for some men 
in some conditions. Consensus is the magic 
words, these days, and the consensus of 
Superdoe’s advisory committee was that these 
particular drugs were no damn good. He pro- 
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poses to give their opinion the force and ef- 
fect of law. 

He would exercise the same Olympian power 
in the pending case. Dr. Goddard proposes 
to require the manufacturer of dietary sup- 
plements to print the following two-sentence 
statement upon every label: 

“Vitamins and minerals are supplied in 
abundant amounts by commonly available 
foods. Except for persons with special medi- 
cal needs, there is no scientific basis for rec- 
ommending routine use of dietary supple- 
ments.” 

Consider, if you please, the sheer effrontery 
of this remarkable rescript. The Food and 
Drug Administration does not contend that 
the familiar vitamin and mineral supple- 
ments, the one-a-day tablets, are in any way 
dangerous for human consumption. You 
could eat these things a bag at a time, like 
popcorn, and suffer nothing more severe than 
a mild disorder south of the navel. 

No, indeed. The element of danger is no 
part of the picture. Once again, it is a matter 
of Dr. Goddard’s undertaking to assert, by 
edict, what he regards as good for mankind— 
or in this case, what he regards as a waste of 
money. Thus he proposes his schoolmarmy 
notice, which, considering the limitations of 
a label on a bottle, is more than a notice; it 
is more like a long essay or a short book. 

The first of the two sentences is doubtless 
a statement of truth, but it is one of those 
provisional, general truths with no particular 
meaning. Yes, vitamins are supplied in abun- 
dant amounts by commonly available foods; 
but supply is one thing and consumption 
quite another. To say that milk, liver, orange 

and leafy vegetables are commonly 
available is not to say much to persons un- 
able regularly to avail themselves of these 
items in sufficient amounts. 

The second of the two sentences is one 
of those wiggling ambiguities beloved of 
loophole lawyers and timid teachers. “Ex- 
cept for persons with special medical needs.” 
Does this include the teen-ager who regu- 
larly skips breakfast and makes his lunch 
on candy bar and Coke? Or does this em- 
brace only persons whose metabolic deficien- 
cies are capable of specific diagnosis? 

The larger trouble with the second sen- 
tence is that evidence is g to accu- 
mulate that the statement simply is not true. 
A study by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, for example, indicates that large ele- 
ments of the American population are in fact 
receiving less iron, calcium, ascorbic acid 
and Vitamin A than the National Research 
Council believes is desirable. Committee 
studies by the American Medical Association 
and the American Academy of Pediatrics tend 
to support this view. 

From the standpoint of political prin- 
ciple, however, it makes no difference wheth- 
er Dr. Goddard is dealing in the hemi-demi- 
semi truth, or whether some “scientific ba- 
sis" supports the proposed statement. In the 
absence of a demonstrable, clear and pres- 
ent danger to the public health, a federal 
agency has no business ordering people 
around or imposing dubious opinions by bu- 
reaucratic decree. 

Is it a waste of money for a man to take 
a vitamin tablet every morning? Dr. God- 
dard says it is. But suppose a man or woman 
feels better, or thinks he feels better, be- 
cause of this daily routine: Why should he 
be Officially discouraged by a sort of man- 
datory letter to the editor printed on the 
label of a jar? 

If Superdoc wants voluntarily to propound 
his own theories and throw his own cold 
water, well and good. But when he exercises 
his power to impose needless and nitpicking 
compulsions upon the makers of honest and 
harmless products, he abuses his office. 

Coercive edicts are supplied in abundant 
amounts through commonly enforced regu- 
lations. Except for situations of special ur- 
gency, there is no rational basis for taking 
more of the people's liberty away. 
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FIGHT FOR EQUITABLE ADJUST- 
MENTS IN CUTBACK OF HIGH- 
WAY FUNDS MEETS WITH SOME 
SUCCESS 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have had 
numerous questions from Members of 
Congress and interested parties involved 
in the highway program concerning the 
announcement today by the Department 
of Transportation that some adjustments 
were going to be made in the obligational 
limitations to States that suffered severe 
cutbacks as a result of the $600 million 
cutback and the $1,200 million freeze 
on unobligated allocations as ordered by 
the Secretary in January. 

Numerous conferences have been held 
by myself and others in an effort to pro- 
vide some relief for States such as Flor- 
ida which suffered a 55-percent cutback 
and for clarification of the effects of the 
latest action, which makes adjustments 
in these allocations. I incorporate in the 
Recorp hereafter the news release, to- 
gether with the table by States, show- 
ing the new figures. 

The States will have an option to either 
choose the new figure or the figure re- 
sulting from the January announcement. 
Obviously, those States that get more 
money under the January formula will 
probably use it and those that get more 
under the new formula will use the new 
one. 

Florida, as an example, would have 
gotten $62,417,000 under the January 
formula, based upon 1967 spending, and 
will now receive $88,933,000 under the 
new optional apportionment formula. 

This apparently has been accomplished 
by accepting the floating fund theory 
which I advanced shortly after the an- 
nounced cutback and when it was in- 
dicated in the January statement that 
adjustments might be made at a later 
date. My proposal at that time was that 
the States that were severely and in- 
equitably affected by the cutback as a 
result of using the spending in 1967 
formula would be given adjustments 
based upon their allocations for calendar 
year 1968 rather than 1967 expenditures 
and that funds to accomplish this could 
be made available out of unused allo- 
cations or those allocations which it is 
contemplated throughout the balance of 
the year will not be obligated. That esti- 
mated amount, which is a floating 
fund would be used to make adjust- 
ments in States like Florida, This is the 
theory on which the new optional for- 
mula was made and using this theory 
results, in effect, in making available $221 
million more to the most adversely af- 
fected States and brings this year’s ob- 
ligational limitations more in line with 
fiscal year 1969 apportionments but still 
under the cutback ceiling of $4,115,000,- 
000. After years of experience, the De- 
partment of Transportation can easily 
estimate what the States will not actu- 
ally put under obligation out of their ap- 
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portionments and this figure approxi- 
mates the $221 million. Therefore, it is 
available as a result of being a floating 
fund for making these adjustments an- 
nounced in the following press release. 
I also include a table of the new obliga- 
tional limitations and a copy of the wire 
sent to the respective States explaining 
this action. 

I shall continue my efforts to get the 
$600 million cutback restored at the ear- 
liest possible date so that all funds cut 
or frozen can be made available to the 
States. 

The press release and table follow: 
[From the Department of Transportation 
News, Apr. 24, 1968] 

Secretary of Transportation Alan S. Boyd 
today announced a revision of the Federal- 
aid highway fund obligation schedule. The 
new formula employs an alternative sched- 
ule which would permit approximately one- 
half of the states to increase their obliga- 
tional levels for calendar year 1968. 

Boyd said the new schedule was worked 
out to correct inequities which threatened to 
penalize states where highway construction 
levels were relatively low in 1967. 

Under the previous schedule, announced 
in January, Federal-aid highway obligational 
levels during calendar 1968 were frozen to 
approximately five per cent below 1967 levels. 

Tying the five per cent cutback to last 
year’s levels, Boyd said, created problems for 
several states. These states had hoped to 
catch up in the current year and would not 
have that opportunity under our first sched- 
ule, he said. The new schedule will allow 
increases in obligational levels in these states. 

He emphasized that total Federal-aid obli- 
gational authority for this calendar year re- 
mains limited at $4.115 billion, the ceiling 
imposed by the five percent January cutback. 

Under the new formula, states can obligate 
to the highest amount, under either the new 
or old schedule. It is anticipated that many 
states will not use their total obligational 
apportionment, thus making it possible to 
absorb individual state increases within the 
$4.115 billion ceiling. 


COMPARISON OF $4,115,000,000 OBLIGATION LIMITATION 
PER IM 30-2-68 WITH DISTRIBUTION OF $4,115,000,000 
BASED ON 1969 APPORTIONMENT 


Un thousands of dollars] 


Calendar year 1968 obligation 
limitation 


State Based on fiscal 
Per 1M 30-2-68 year 1969 
($4,115,000) al ment 
1 18.880 
75, 544 85, 874 
80, 576 80, 293 
37,141 36, 586 
359, 258 364, 271 
7,034 9, 431 
62, 417 88, 933 
66, 245 65, 483 
32, 737 31,613 
33, 686 26, 691 
212, 907 219, 814 
107, 594 89, 692 
50, 837 56, 562 
10288 992 
96, 894 94,817 
16, 405 20, 020 
37, 282 62, 080 
122, 411 83, 908 
126, 656 124, 355 
103, 358 94, 976 
49, 519 47,907 
110, 247 100, 617 
„ 506 45, O71 
27, 969 31, 069 
19, 848 27, 
21, 707 „ 2 
107, 606 101, 112 
234 
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COMPARISON OF $4,115,000,000 OBLIGATION LIMITATION 
PER 1M 30-2-68 WITH DISTRIBUTION OF $4,115,- 
000,000 BASED ON 1969 APPORTIONMENT—Continued 


[in thousands of dollars] 


Calendar year = obligation 
limitatio 
State Based on fiscal 
Per IM 30-2-68 year 1969 
($4,115,000) apportionment 
New York 245, 611 213, 005 
North Carolina 54, 861 49, 511 
North Dakota. 24. 116 4. 003 
Ohio___.... 206, 594 231, 313 
Oklahoma 48, 680 9, 487 
Oregon 63,238 „333 
Pennsylvania 193, 847 1, 566 
Rhode Island 1, 844 22, 353 
South — ag 28, 392 31, 433 
South Dako 39, 815 38, 738 
Tennessee 88, 456 87,014 
Texas 202, 899 211, 604 
Utah 53, 863 56, 779 
Vermont. 34.575 26,363 
Meginia 112, 751 116, 288 
Washin, 103, 803 1,325 
West Virginia. 71,470 „245 
isconsin......... — 195 
fyoming___..._.. „ 39, 298 
District of Columbia. 15, 878 47, 430 
rto Rico x 5, 658 
1 4,051, 874 4, 051, 874 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 22, 1968, the Department of Trans- 
portation announced that Federal aid 
highway obligation levels during calen- 
dar year 1968 would be held approxi- 
mately 5 percent below 1967 levels in 
order to combat general inflationary 
tendencies in the economy. The individ- 
ual States have been operating under 
this limitation. 

After being informed of obligations 
incurred during the first quarter of this 
year, the Department has prepared an 
alternative procedure for fund limita- 
tions. This alternative procedure is based 
on the amount which each State would 
have received had the original distribu- 
tion been based on the normal appor- 
tionment formula. Those States which 
will receive larger amounts under the 
alternative procedure, as compared with 
the January formula, will be permitted 
to obligate against the higher level. 

A table follows: 


Calendar Apportionment basis 
ear 1968 ———A___ 


imitation Amount 


($4,115) ($4,115) ence 

76 86 +10 
34 K 
61 60 —1 
37 W 
359 364 +5 
74 52 —22 
58 76 +18 
7 9 +2 
62 89 +27 
66 65 —1 
33 32 —1 
34 27 —7 
213 220 +7 
1 
50 41 —9 
102 81 —21 
5 3 H 
37 62 +25 
122 84 —38 
127 124 —3 
10³ 95 —8 
50 48 —2 
110 101 -9 
45 8383 
28 31 +3 
20 28 +8 
22 19 —3 
8 2 3 
246 213 —33 
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Calendar Apportionment basis 
ear 1968 ———— 


imitation Amount 


($4,115) ($4,115) ence 

North Carolina 55 50 —5 
North Dakota 24 es 
Oo e 207 231 424 
Oklahoma 49 er ir 
Oregon 63 68 +5 
Pennsylva' 194 192 —2 
Rhode Island 22 2 
South Carolina. 28 31 +3 
South Dakota 40 39 —1 
Tennessee 88 87 —1 
Texas 203 212 +9 
Utah 54 57 +3 
Vermont. 35 26 -9 
Virginia.. 113 116 +3 
Washington 104 91 —13 
West nh yap 71 82 +l 
Wisconsin... 53 —7 
Wyoming. _-_- 4 +5 
District of Colu: 16 7 +31 

erto Ri 3 +3 


RIOTERS CHARGED UNDER U.S. 
LAWS SHOULD NOT BE RELEASED 
DURING PERIOD OF DANGER, AND 
BAIL REFORM ACT SHOULD BE 
AMENDED TO GIVE COURT DIS- 
CRETION TO SO FIND 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the purpose of the Bail Reform Act 
of 1966 that persons should not be need- 
lessly detained when detention serves 
neither the ends of justice nor the public 
interest. I disagree that releasing an ac- 
cused who is a danger to his community 
serves either the ends of justice or the 
public interest. Therefore, I am introduc- 
ing an amendment to the Bail Reform 
Act of 1966 which will allow the judicial 
officer who sets conditions of release to 
take into consideration danger to the 
community which might result from the 
accused’s release. This does not mean 
that any time it is determined there is 
danger to the community by the release 
of an accused that he must be held with- 
out bond, although this amendment will 
allow such preventive detention, along 
with the right which the act already gives 
to appeal such detention. What it will do 
is allow that danger to the community to 
be considered in determining whether or 
not the accused shall be released, and if 
he is to be released, under what condi- 
tions. 

I raised this question when the Bail 
Reform Act of 1966 was before the House. 
The ACLU raised this question publicly 
during the Washington riots this year. 
Congress should settle the issue before 
the ACLU institutes court action to take 
away all discretion in the court. 

At this time of strife and crisis in our 
cities, it is unthinkable to me that an 
act of Congress would provide that loot- 
ers and arsonists, just because they have 
so many ties to their community that 
presence at their trials are reasonably 
assured, should be allowed to go back on 
the streets and contribute more flames 
to an already inflamed situation. The 
ends of justice are not served in this way, 
and we have not promoted the public 
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safety and welfare by so allowing this to 
happen. 

The eighth amendment of the US. 
Constitution merely states that “Exces- 
sive bail shall not be required.” It was 
an act of Congress, the Judiciary Act 
of 1789, that provided that: 

Upon all arrests in criminal cases, bail shall 
be admitted, except where the punishment 
may be death. 


Therefore, it is not the Constitution 
which prohibits preventive detention, 
but it is an act of Congress. Thus, this 
amendment which I am introducing to- 
day is in no way a violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, but is an 
exercise of the legislative powers granted 
to us in that very same Constitution. 

It is true that in Stack v. Boyle, 342 
US. 1 (1951), the U.S. Supreme Court 
held that bail set before trial with a 
figure higher than reasonably calculated 
to assure the presence of a defendant at 
his trial is excessive in the sense of the 
eighth amendment. However, that case 
was concerned with the possibility of de- 
fendants fleeing the jurisdiction and not 
with protecting the public safety and 
welfare. Furthermore, in Carlson v. 
Landon, 342 U.S. 524 (1952), the power 
of the Attorney General to hold in cus- 
tody without bail aliens who are mem- 
bers of the Communist Party pending 
determination as to deportability was 
held not unconstitutional—section 23 In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950, 8 U.S.C. 
1252 (a), 64 Stat. 1011 (1950). 

There is no reason at all that the hands 
of society and the hands of judicial offi- 
cers should be tied by a bad provision 
in an otherwise good bill. My amend- 
ment will make the Bail Reform Act more 
workable, more realistic, and more in 
tune with the needs of our society. 


CONGRESSMAN CRAMER WARNS 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 
1968 NEEDS CAREFUL EXAMINA- 
TION IF HUD IS INCLINED TO TRY 
TO RUN THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 26, 1968, the President submitted to 
the Congress, the Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1968. Briefly stated, the reorga- 
nization plan would transfer to the Sec- 
retary of Transportation certain func- 
tions of the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development relating to urban 
mass transportation. 

I believe that it is generally agreed 
that transfer of urban mass transporta- 
tion functions to the Department of 
Transportation is desirable. On the sur- 
face, Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1968 
does nothing more than to transfer cer- 
tain functions from HUD to DOT. If this 
were the only effect of the reorganization 
plan, I would be strongly in favor of it. 
Information has come to my attention, 
however, which indicates that a much 
more sweeping realinement of functions 
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is contemplated than is evident upon a 
reading of the reorganization plan. 

The information which has been fur- 
nished to me indicates that, under the 
proposed reorganization, the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment will: 

Take control of the highway planning 
functions in urban areas now exercised 
by the Department of Transportation; 

Control the administration of section 
134, title 23, United States Code, which 
now requires the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to determine whether highway 
projects in urban areas of more than 
50,000 population are based on continu- 
ing comprehensive transportation plan- 
ning processes; 

Have substantial control over the ex- 
penditure of highway research and plan- 
ning funds made available to the State 
highway departments out of the highway 
trust fund under section 307, title 23, 
United States Code; 

Have approval authority which 
amounts to a veto power over highway 
projects within urban areas. 

The conclusions stated above are based 
upon a “Summary of HUD and DOT 
Positions on Major Reorganization Plan 
Issues,” dated February 19, 1968, and 
prepared by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development and the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. This summary 
not only spells out in some detail the 
powers and functions concerning high- 
way construction to be exercised by 
HUD, but expressly states in several 
places that certain of these powers and 
functions will not be referred to in the 
Reorganization Plan No. 2, but will be 
provided for in a memorandum of under- 
standing between the two Departments. 
This summary shows, among other 
things, the following: 

Under the heading “Planning Base for 
Urban Mass Transportation Assistance,” 
the summary states: 

The Federal responsibility for assisting and 
guiding areawide comprehensive planning 
(including comprehensive transportation 
planning) by local communities resides in 
HUD. 


Under the same heading, the summary 
states: 

Where a local agency having responsibility 
for comprehensive planning for the area is 
qualified, as determined by HUD, to carry out 
transportation system planning, that agency 
or one responsible to it, shall carry out the 
transportation system planning. 


It seems to me that assigning respon- 
sibility for comprehensive transportation 
planning to the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development is entirely in- 
consistent with the stated reasons for 
creating a Department of Transportation 
which, as conceived by the Congress, 
would bear the Federal responsibility for 
all transportation systems in all parts of 
the Nation. In addition to this, it is 
amazing to me that it appears to be 
agreed that HUD, rather than DOT, will 
determine whether a local agency is 
qualified to carry out transportation sys- 
tem planning. 

Under the heading, “Planning Base for 
Highway Assistance,” the summary pro- 
vides that: 

HUD will certify to DOT as to the adequacy 
of the continuing transportation planning 
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process in urban areas of more than 50,000, 
pursuant to section 134, title 23, United 
State Code. (The HUD certification will pro- 
vide a basis for a DOT finding as to ade- 
quacy of the planning process and a finding 
that projects are based on such a process.) 


The effect of this is to transfer from 
the Department of Transportation to the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment this important function. Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1968 does not 
even hint at such a transfer. In fact, the 
summary expressly states that: 

The HUD responsibility for certification 
will not be assigned to HUD in the Plan, but 


will be provided for in a Memorandum of 
Understanding. 


Under the heading, “Project Approv- 
als—Consistency With Planning—Urban 
Mass Transportation,” the summary 
states that DOT will assume responsi- 
bility for determining whether urban 
mass transportation projects are needed 
for or essential to carrying out a unified 
or officially coordinated urban transpor- 
tation system, but will not make this 
determination without securing the rec- 
omendations of HUD. The HUD involve- 
ment in this determination is to be 
treated as a formal step in the process 
of project approval. 

Under the heading, “Project Approvals, 
Highway, Consistency With Planning,” 
the summary states that HUD will as- 
sume, with respect to highway projects 
having significant impact on the plan- 
ning and development of urban areas, the 
same role as with respect to mass trans- 
portation project approval. In other 
words, HUD is to be given what amounts 
to a veto authorization over proposed 
highway projects. Again, it is disturbing 
to note that the summary states that: 

There will be no reference in the [Reor- 
ganization] Plan to HUD involvement in re- 


view of highway projects for consistency with 
comprehensive planning. 


Details of review of these projects will 
be provided for in a memorandum of 
understanding. 

Under the heading, Highway Plan- 
ning Assistance Programs for Metropoli- 
tan Areas,” the summary provides that: 

DOT will utilize HUD in the review of 
annual work programs developed by State 
highway agencies under section 307(c) of 
title 23, insofar as these programs have an 
impact on comprehensive planning (includ- 
ing comprehensive urban transportation 
planning) in metropolitan areas. 


It is also stated that DOT and HUD 
would jointly develop criteria for urban 
transportation system planning, and evi- 
dently these jointly developed criteria 
would apply to the 142 percent highway 
planning funds made available under 
8 307 (00 of title 23, United States 

ode. 

Again, this summary states with re- 
spect to these planning funds: 

There will be no reference in the [Reor- 


ganization] Plan to HUD’s responsibilities in 
the exercise of this function. 


As I indicated at the outset, I am in 
favor of transfer of urban mass trans- 
portation functions to the Department of 
Transportation. I believe it is extremely 
dangerous, however, to dilute the author- 
ity of the new Department of Transpor- 
tation by vesting in the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development sub- 
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stantial powers and authority over high- 
way planning and construction in urban 
areas. 

It may be that there are logical, con- 
vincing reasons why this authority and 
power should be vested in HUD. I can 
think of no reason, however, why the ad- 
ministration should see fit to transfer 
this authority without spelling out the 
details in the reorganization plan sub- 
mitted to the Congress. Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1968 purports to be a simple 
transfer of urban mass transportation 
functions to the Department of Trans- 
portation. In reality, it appears that un- 
der the plan, if approved by Congress, 
there will be a complete realinement of 
functions and power relating to the high- 
way program as well as mass transporta- 
tion within urban areas. 

I would urge that the Congress not ap- 
prove Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1968 
unless and until all of the proposed 
transfers of functions are clearly spelled 
out in the plan, or documented in some 
manner and the Congress given an op- 
portunity to consider all of the implica- 
tions of such transfers. 


OKLAHOMA REFUGE 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill 
to designate the Wichita Mountains Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in Oklahoma as 
a wilderness area. 

This lovely spot in Comanche County, 
near Lawton, already is within the na- 
tional wildlife refuge system, but this 
legislation would further guarantee its 
preservation as a place where all may go, 
unhampered by commercialism and pri- 
vate promotion, to enjoy and study the 
plant and animal life that find refuge 
there. 

It is an area of rugged granitic moun- 
tains and gently sloping cliffs. Its virtual 
isolation offers excellent opportunities 
for scientific study and related educa- 
tional activities. 

The refuge initially comprised 5,000 
acres known as the Charons Gardens 
unit. On the basis of recommendations 
made at the public hearing held on this 
unit, and studies conducted thereafter, 
the wilderness proposal has been en- 
larged to include an additional 3,900- 
acre North Mountain unit which is about 
2 miles from the original unit. 

At a time when the natural beauty of 
our Nation is being usurped by high- 
speed automobiles, smokestacks, the 
hustle and bustle of industrial and com- 
mercial life, it is imperative that we pre- 
serve for generations to come some of 
the areas which are still untouched. 


INTERIOR SECRETARY UDALL HAS 
EXCEEDED HIS AUTHORITY IN 
ADMINISTERING THE WATER 
QUALITY ACT OF 1965 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, on the 
8th of February, Interior Secretary 
Stewart Udall issued a far-ranging proc- 
lamation which had the effect of arbi- 
trarily amending the Water Quality Act 
of 1965. 

Mr. Udall’s additions to the act require 
that the States incorporate into their 
water quality standards applicable to 
interstate waters either an effluent 
standard—such as an absolute require- 
ment of secondary treatment or its 
equivalent—and a requirement that 
waters whose existing quality is better 
than the established standards be main- 
tained at their existing high quality. 

This edict by the Secretary had the 
effect of turning around 180 degrees the 
intent of Congress in the 3-year-old 
law; the intent being that the quality of 
the water receiving discharge would be 
the criterion for quality rather than the 
effluent itself. 

That this action by Mr. Udall is of 
profound significance to my State of 
Wyoming can be attested to by letters 
from Wyoming Gov. Stanley K. Hatha- 
way and State Engineer Floyd Bishop. 

Governor Hathaway’s letter to Secre- 
tary Udall, dated March 21, 1968, states: 

We have concluded that your proposed ad- 
dition to our water quality standards is not 
acceptable. Such a provision would unfairly 
and unreasonably restrict and inhibit the 
future development of our State. Wyoming's 
water quality standards as submitted to you 
on June 26, 1967 with the modifications 
agreed upon in conference with representa- 
tives of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration on November 16, 1967 appear 
to provide for a continuation of high quality 
water in our streams, while at the same time 

for a reasonable degree of future 
development and use of our water resources. 
To do less for Wyoming in either of these 
areas of consideration would constitute a 
disservice to our State. 


I also wrote Secretary Udall under 
date of February 29, pointing out that: 

Wyoming has had an exemplary record of 
water purity control. Perhaps more than any 
other Western State Wyoming is dependent 
upon the availability of water resources for 
economic development. This is the reason 
why my State generally takes a dim view of 
efforts by Washington to place the Federal 
seal upon the waters which are so vital to the 
building of industry and the expansion of 
communities. I believe the changes made in 
the Water Quality Act of 1965 amount to 
treatment for treatment's sake, and that 
it is extremely unfair to require Wyoming to 
treat return flows when these return flows 
would be completely suitable without treat- 
ment for all contemplated purposes. 


Neither my letter to Secretary Udall 
nor Governor Hathaway’s letter have 
been answered, and the nondegradation 
issue is resting where it has been since 
Secretary Udall’s edict of February 8. 

Last Friday, a copy of a remarkable 
memorandum was made available to me. 
The memorandum was prepared by the 
well-known and highly respected Wash- 
ington law firm of Covington & 
Burling. 
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It dealt with the water degradation 
issue, asserting: 

The Secretary has no authority, under the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended by the Water Quality Act of 1965, 
to insist that a State include in its water 
quality standards applicable to interstate 
waters, either an effluent standard—such as 
an absolute requirement of secondary treat- 
ment or its equivalent—or a requirement 
that waters whose existing quality is better 
than the established standards will be main- 
tained at their existing high quality. 


In eloquent and effective language the 
law firm took issue with Mr. Udall’s rul- 
ing of nearly 3 months ago, contending 
that the content and legislative history 
of the Water Quality Standards Act 
deny Mr. Udall the power he has taken 
onto himself. 

This issue is of utmost importance to 
Wyoming. It is an established fact that 
the authority that controls the quality 
of water controls as well as the uses of 
water and the industrial development of 
our Western States. This development 
is becoming increasingly dependent 
upon a decreasing supply of pure water. 

If kept in force, Secretary Udall’s ad- 
ditions to the 1965 Water Quality Act 
would force industry to treat discharge 
into rivers regardless of its effect or lack 
of effect, on the quality of the water. It 
would prohibit any lowering of water 
quality in rivers that might already far 
surpass the quality standards set down 
by Congress in the 3-year-old law. These 
regulations are still in effect despite 
scores of protests from Congressmen 
and State officials. 

I think it important to note that Con- 
gress specifically rejected the adminis- 
tration version of the Water Quality Act 
which sought authority to require that 
States incorporate effluent standards. 
Congress changed the thrust of the 
water purity question by requiring that 
water quality standards prescribe the 
quality of the waters into which efflu- 
ent is discharged, rather than the qual- 
ity of the effluent iteslf. By purely 
administrative action Secretary Udall 
has turned this important point around. 

Wyoming has taken excellent care of 
its rivers. Operating under our authority 
as a State, we have taken better care 
of our rivers than has the Federal 
Government. 

I call attention to the North Platte 
River, which was cleaned up some 10 
years ago by State action, as an example 
of what Wyoming was doing before 
Washington got into the water pollution 
picture. 

To make a complete record with re- 
spect to the question of water quality 
and antidegradation I will include, fol- 
lowing my remarks in the Recorp, Sec- 
retary Udall’s news release of February 
8, Governor Hathaway’s letter to Secre- 
tary Udall, to which I have alluded, the 
Covington & Burling memorandum 
and supporting material, and an article 
by Mr. Robert Gannon which appeared 
in the April 1966 issue of True magazine 
and which illustrates how Wyoming did 
indeed clean up the North Platte River, 
entitled, appropriately, “A Sick River Is 
Returned to Nature.” The material re- 
ferred to follows: 
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[News release, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, Feb. 8, 1968] 
WATER QUALITY DEGRADATION ISSUE RESOLVED 


Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
today issued the following statement in con- 
nection with the review and approval of 
water quality standards for interstate and 
coastal waters: 

During the past several weeks, I have given 
intensive study to what has become known 
as “the degradation issue” in connection 
with the water quality standards as sub- 
mitted by the States under the Water Quality 
Act of 1965. 

I have resolved this basic policy issue in 
a way that I believe is fair and equitable to 
all concerned and, at the same time, entirely 
consistent with the policy and objective of 
the Water Quality Act, which is to protect 
and enhance the quality and productivity 
of the Nation’s waters. 

I have concluded that in order to be con- 
sistent with the basic policy and objective 
of the Water Quality Act a provision in all 
State standards substantially in accordance 
with the following is required: 

Waters whose existing quality is better 
than the established standards as of the date 
on which such standards become effective 
will be maintained at their existing high 
quality. These and other waters of a State 
will not be lowered in quality unless and 
until it has been affirmatively demonstrated 
to the State water pollution control agency 
and the Department of the Interior that 
such change is justifiable as a result of 
necessary economic or social development 
and will not interfere with or become injuri- 
ous to any assigned uses made of, or pres- 
ently possible in, such waters. This will re- 
quire that any industrial, public or private 
project or development which would con- 
stitute a new source of pollution or an in- 
creased source of pollution to high quality 
waters will be required, as part of the initial 
project design, to provide the highest and 
best degree of waste treatment available 
under existing technology, and, since these 
are also Federal standards, these waste treat- 
ment requirements will be developed co- 
operatively. 

Because of the importance of this issue to 
the future quality of America's waters and 
to the Nation’s further social and economic 
development, the decision that I have made 
warrants some elaboration. 

On the one hand, it is imperative that 
there be no compromise with the Declara- 
tion of Policy as now set forth in the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act. This decla- 
ration states: “The purpose of this Act is to 
enhance the quality and value of our water 
resources and to establish a national policy 
for the prevention, control, and abatement 
of water pollution.” 

On the other hand, it is also imperative 
that the water quality standards provision 
of the Act be administered in a way that will 
neither seek nor serve to stifle further eco- 
nomic development in areas where inter- 
state waters are of high quality. 

Iam convinced that the resolution of this 
issue as set forth above achieves the dual 
purpose of carrying out the letter and spirit 
of the Act without interfering unduly with 
further economic development. 

A key factor in the resolution of the de- 
gradation issue is the substantial upgrading 
of water quality that will be achieved as 
secondary treatment of municipal wastes and 
the equivalent for industrial wastes becomes 
the common practice, as it will within a few 
years under the water quality standards pro- 


gram. 

‘This, in itself, will allow for considerable 
additional economic development and still 
maintain many streams at a quality well 
above present levels. In fact, I fully expect 
that most questions arising under the new 
policy will be resolved by the States. 
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Obviously, there will be some close ques- 
tions for the States and perhaps for my De- 
partment in implementing the new policy, 
but I am confident that these can be re- 
solved to everyone's ultimate satisfaction. 

Accordingly I have decided that no stand- 
ards will be approved from here on that do 
not contain a satisfactory anti-degradation 
provision. And we are in the process of re- 
viewing, from the standpoint of the new 
policy, the standards that were approved be- 
fore the degradation issue came to my at- 
tention. If any of the approved standards do 
not contain a satisfactory anti-degradation 
provision, we will ask the States to revise 
their standards accordingly. I have every con- 
fidence that we can count on their coopera- 
tion. 

I do not intend to be capricious or arbit- 
rary, now or in the future, in asking for 
changes in standards that I have approved. 
At the same time, it was clearly recognized 
by the Congress that revisions might be need- 
ed from time to time, and procedures were 
written into the law for that purpose. 

No standards should be viewed as having 
been set in concrete once they are approved. 
Both technology and circumstances will 
change, and some flexibility in the admin- 
istration of the program is obviously neces- 


sary. 

Both with respect to the degradation issue 
and all other questions involved in the ad- 
Ministration of the water quality standards 
pores. we are operating on the policy that 

is better to be safe than sorry. By that I 
mean that if we err on any question we want 
to err on the side of safety. We want to make 
sure that there is a margin of safety for all 
agreed-up uses in determining the specific 
water quality criteria that are necessary to or 
contribute to those uses. 

STATE OF WYOMING, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., March 21, 1968. 
Subject: Press Release dated February 8, 
5 75 concerning Water Quality Stand- 


Hon. STEWART L, UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Your press release 
dated February 8, 1968, entitled Water Qual- 
ity Degradation Issue Resolved” has recently 
come to my attention. I am deeply concerned 
about the effect on the future development 
of Wyoming which would result from a strict 
interpretation of the provision which you 
have suggested for inclusion in all state water 
quality standards. 

Wyoming is a young and developing state. 
Our future growth and development will in- 
volve utilization of water resources for many 
Purposes, and some of these uses will neces- 
Sarily result in a degree of deterioration of 
water quality. Almost every type of water use 
is accompanied by some deterioration of 
water quality. 

As I understand the provision which you 
are recommending for inclusion in all state 
water quality standards, there would be no 
water quality deterioration allowed below the 
level of quality which presently exists in 
any interstate stream. This, in effect, replaces 
the water quality standards which have been 
adopted. The requirement to maintain our 
present high levels of water quality places a 
lid on development and future utilization of 
our water resources, We are in an entirely 
different situation in Wyoming than the East- 
ern states, where most of the potential de- 
velopment has already taken place, and 
where water quality has degraded to the 
point where the only way they can go is up. 
In the East it is possible to improve the 
water quality by upgrading the treatment fa- 
cilities of the worst polluters. In Wyoming, 
pollution is presently minimal, with limited 
opportunities to upgrade the quality of re- 
turn flows. Hence we have limited opportu- 
nity to improve existing water quality. In 
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many Wyoming streams the present water 
quality is so high that the addition of certain 
nutrients is actually beneficial to fish growth, 
and is not detrimental to other uses. 

As long as new uses of water do not inter- 
fere with other uses, existing or potential, we 
can see no valid reason for requiring a higher 
degree of treatment of return flows than can 
be justified by reasonable analysis, just in 
order to maintain an arbitrary level of water 
quality such as your proposed requirement 
would involve. 

We have made an honest effort in the 
formulation of our state water quality stand- 
ards to provide for a continuation of high 
quality water in our streams, while at the 
same time allowing some flexibility for fu- 
ture development and use of our water re- 
sources. A great deal of time and effort has 
gone into the formulation of these stand- 
ards, with participation by many local, state 
and federal agencies, private citizens, recre- 
ational, industrial and agricultural repre- 
sentatives and other interested parties. To 
substitute for these standards an arbitrary 
requirement of “maintaining the existing 
high quality,” such as you are suggesting, 
would be an insult to all of those who 
worked so diligently in the formulation of 
our standards. 

Specifically, we object to the following 
statements in your recommended provi- 
sions for inclusion in all state water quality 
standards: x 

1. “Waters whose existing quality is better 
than the established standards as of the date 
on which such standards become effective 
will be maintained at their existing high 
quality. 

This would immediately apply to all inter- 
state waters in Wyoming, as we have high 
quality waters and standards were set slight- 
ly below existing quality to allow for progress 
and development of these waters. 

2. “These and other waters of a state will 
not be lowered in quality wnless and until it 
has been affirmatively demonstrated to the 
state water pollution control agency and the 
Department of the Interior that such change 
is justifiable as a result of necessary eco- 
nomic or social development and will not 
interfere with or become injurious to any 
assigned uses made of, or presently possible 
in, such waters.” 

Under this requirement, all future devel- 
opments in Wyoming that would involve a 
discharge, be they municipal, industrial or 
agricultural, would require approval of the 
Department of the Interior. I can foresee 
long delays and difficulty in such a proce- 
dure. It would appear that the decisions on 
progress and development in the State of 
Wyoming would by this requirement be 
placed in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

3. “This will require that any individual, 
public or private project or development 
which would constitute a new source of 
pollution or an increased source of pollution 
to high quality waters will be required, as 
part of the initial project design, to provide 
the highest and best degree of waste treat- 
ment available under existing technology, 
and, since these are also federal standards, 
these waste treatment requirements will be 
developed cooperatively.” 

This statement bases the degree of treat- 
ment strictly on technology, and disregards 
practical and economic feasibility, Such an 
approach involves a higher degree of treat- 
ment than can be justified in many of our 
situations in Wyoming. 

In summary we have concluded that your 
proposed addition to our water quality stand- 
ards is not acceptable. Such a provision would 
unfairly and unreasonably restrict and in- 
hibit the future development of our state. 
Wyoming's water quality standards as sub- 
mitted to you on June 26, 1967, with the 
modifications agreed upon in conference 
with representatives of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration on Novem- 
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ber 16, 1967, appear to provide for a continu- 
ation of high quality water in our streams 
while at the same time allowing for a reason- 
able degree of future development and use 
of our water resources. To do less for Wyo- 
ming in either of these areas of consideration 
would constitute a dis-service to our state. 

I would hope that you will be able to 
approve our water quality standards in the 
near future. Please let me know if you have 
any questions concerning the matters set 
forth herein. 

Sincerely, 
STAN HATHAWAY. 


COVINGTON & BURLING, 
Washington, D.C., April 4, 1968. 

Mr. JAMES G. WATT, 

Secretary, Natural Resources Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Warr:You have requested our 
opinion whether the Secretary of Interior 
is authorized to determine that State water 
quality standards are not consistent with the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act on the 
ground that they fail to include (1) an 
effluent standard relating to the quality of 
matter permitted to be discharged into in- 
terstate waters, or (2) a uniform standard of 
“nondegradation” as published by the 
Secretary. 

In our view the answer to both parts of 
chis question is No. The Secretary has no 
authority under the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended by the Water Qual- 
ity Act of 1965, to insist that a State include 
in its water quality standards applicable to 
interstate waters either an effluent stand- 
ard—such as an absolute requirement of 
secondary treatment or its equivalent—or a 
requirement that waters whose existing 
quality is better than the established stand- 
ards will be maintained at their existing 
high quality. 

The express policy of Congress in enacting 
and amending the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act was “to recognize, preserve, and 
protect the primary responsibilities and 
rights of the States in preventing and con- 
trolling water pollution,” and under the Act 
it is the initial right and responsibility of 
each State to adopt, after public hearings, 
water quality standards applicable to inter- 
state waters within or on its borders. If the 
Secretary of the Interlor determines that a 
State has adopted water quality criteria and 
an enforcement plan that are consistent 
with the Act, such State criteria and plan 
thereafter become the water quality stand- 
ards applicable to the interstate waters 
within the State. 

If the Secretary were to disapprove a 
State’s water quality standards for their 
failure to include either an effluent standard 
or a nondegradation requirement, and then 
to promulgate standards applicable to the 
interstate waters of that State which in- 
cluded these requirements, the State would 
be entitled to a public hearing before an 
independent Hearing Board. In our view the 
Hearing Board would be obliged, as a matter 
of law, to recommend the elimination of 
these requirements from the standards pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary, and the Secretary 
would be obliged to promulgate revised 
standards of water quality in accordance 
with the Hearing Board’s recommendation. 

This letter sets forth in summary form the 
basis for these conclusions, which are further 
elaborated with citation to the legislative 
history and other relevant authorities, in the 
accompanying memorandum. 

WATER QUALITY STANDARDS MUST RELATE TO THE 
QUALITY OF THE RECEIVING STREAM 

Both the language and the legislative his- 
tory of the 1965 amendments to the Act make 
it clear that Congress intended that water 
quality standards prescribe the quality of 
the waters into which effluent is discharged, 
rather than the quality of the effluent itself, 
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and that such standards must relate to the 
use and value of the receiving body of water. 

Section 10(c) (1) provides for the adoption 
of “water quality criteria applicable to inter- 
state waters or portions thereof within such 
state’—clearly a reference to the quality of 
the receiving waters. Water quality standards 
must meet the requirements of section 10(c) 
(3), which provides that in establishing 
such standards States, the Secretary, and 
Hearing Boards must take into consideration 
the use and value of interstate waters for 
public water supplies, propagation of fish and 
wildlife, recreational purposes, and agricul- 
tural, industrial and other legitimate uses. 
This emphasis on the use and value of the 
receiving waters is fundamental to Congress’ 
insistence upon local standards that relate 
directly to the quality of these waters. 

The sole means for Federal enforcement of 
water quality standards is set forth in section 
10(c) (5), which provides that the “discharge 
of matter into such interstate waters or por- 
tions thereof, (which reduces the quality of 
such waters) below the water quality stand- 
ards established under this subsection . . . is 
subject to abatement . .. (Emphasis added.) 
No violation occurs until it can be shown that 
the quality of the stream has been reduced 
below the level prescribed in the standard for 
that stream. 

The fact that the Water Quality Act re- 
quires that water quality standards apply to 
the stream rather than to the effluent is the 
result of the deliberate decision by Congress 
to reject the approach taken im the initial 
Administration proposal, which would have 
authorized both stream standards and con- 
trols reading directly on the effluent. On the 
basis of testimony at the first hearings on 
the bill, the Senate Committee removed the 
provision for effluent standards, and it never 
reappeared through enactment. 

Thus, both the statutory language reading 
explicitly in terms of stream standards, and 
the Congressional refusal to provide for efflu- 
ent controls, make it clear that the Secretary 
of the Interior has no authority to insist on 
the inclusion of an effluent criteria in State 
water quality standards as a necessary condi- 
tion for their approval under the Act. More 
particularly, the insistence by the Secretary 
that States include within their water quality 
criteria a uniform requirement of secondary 
treatment or its equivalent, without regard 
to whether such treatment is necessary to 
achieve compliance with the applicable 
stream standards, is beyond the Secretary's 
statutory authority. 

In many instances municipalities and com- 
panies may have to install secondary treat- 
ment or its equivalent if they are to prevent 
the discharge of matter which reduces the 
quality of interstate streams below the ap- 
Plicable water quality standards. Failure to 
install secondary treatment in those in- 
stances would result in a violation of both 
Federal and State law. 

But an across-the-board requirement of 
secondary treatment or its equivalent with- 
out regard to the water quality standards 
applicable to the interstate waters in ques- 
tion is contrary to the Congressional intent 
and the statutory language. If, after the 
adoption of water quality standards based on 
particular uses and values of an interstate 
stream, a municipality or a company finds 
that it need not install secondary treatment 
in order to prevent the discharge of matter 
that would reduce the quality of the stream 
below such standards, then there is no basis 
for requiring such treatment or for taking 
Federal enforcement action for failure to in- 
stall it. 


THE LACK OF A STATUTORY BASIS FOR A NON- 
DEGRADATION STANDARD 


A somewhat different question is raised 
by the attempt of the Secretary to insist that 
every State water quality standard include a 
provision to require that waters whose exist- 
ing quality is better than established stand- 
ards as of the date on which such standards 
become effective will be maintained at their 
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existing high quality. The Secretary has 
stated that the lowering of the quality of 
such waters would be permitted only upon a 
determination by the State water pollution 
control agency and the Department of In- 
terior that such change is justifiable as a 
result of necessary economic or social de- 
velopment and will not interfere with or 
become injurious to any assigned uses made 
of, or presently possible in, such waters. Any 
new or increased source of pollution to high 
quality waters would be required to provide 
“the highest and best degree of waste treat- 
ment available under existing technology.” 

Such a “nondegradation” standard cannot 
be justified under the provisions of the Act. 
First, in adopting water quality standards, 
State authorities must consider, on the evi- 
dence presented at public hearings, whether 
the quality of a particular stream should be 
improved in order to permit uses not now 
possible, whether the standards should re- 
flect the existing level of water quality be- 
cause it satisfactorily accounts for desired 
uses and values of the stream, or whether 
standards should be set at levels below the 
existing quality level in order to accommo- 
date uses and values of importance to the 
citizens of the State and consistent with 
purposes of the Act. A nondegradation stand- 
ard would in effect override any stream 
standard in this last category, for it would 
purport to require a water quality level above 
that specified in the standard. There is no 
basis in the Act for the Secretary summarily 
to disregard the decision of the State au- 
thorities, and to impose a general require- 
ment unrelated to the hearing evidence, 

State standards must of course meet the 
general requirements of section 10(c) (3) “to 
protect the public health or welfare, 
the quality of water and serve the purposes 
of this Act.“ Presumably the nondegradation 
standard is thought to be justified as a 
means to “enhance the quality of wai 
but such a narrow reading of this one pro- 
vision ignores the statutory purpose to en- 
hance the quality and value of our water re- 
sources,” and in effect nullifies the require- 
ment that the Secretary and the State take 
into consideration the “use and value for 
public water supplies, propagation of fish and 
wildlife, recreational purposes, and agricul- 
tural, industrial, and other legitimate uses.” 
If the hearing record establishes that maxi- 
mum value and use of a stream can be 
achieved by water quality standards some- 
what below existing levels, then the Secre- 
tary cannot arbitrarily refuse to give effect 
to such standards. 

A second difficulty with a general nondeg- 
radation standard is that it purports to 
impose an unenforceable requirement. A 
Federal action for failure to observe water 
quality standards can be maintained only 
upon a showing that matter re- 
duced the quality of the receiving stream 
below the standards adopted for that stream. 
No action would lie under the Act for the 
diseharge of matter that merely reduced 
the stream quality below earlier quality 
levels, if the stream continued to meet the 
requirements of the standards themselves. 

A third objection to the Secretary’s non- 
degradation standard is that it seeks to dis- 
place the initial responsibility of the State to 
establish water quality standards and to pre- 
vent and control water pollution. Under the 
nondegradation standard, permission to 
lower the quality of “high quality” waters 
would be granted only upon a showing of 
justification made to the State and the Sec- 
retary. But the Act carefully prescribes the 
role of the Secretary in the establishment 
and enforcement of water quality standards, 
limiting his authority to the approval of 
State standards, the promulgation of stand- 
ards if State standards are not consistent 
with the Act, and the initiation of court en- 
forcement proceedings. He has no statutory 
authority to require prior Federal approval 
of discharges into a stream or of treatment 
facilities. 
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Finally, the requirement that new or in- 
creased pollution of “high quality waters” 
can be permitted only if the installation 
will have the highest and best degree of 
waste treatment available under existing 
technology is an attempt to write effluent 
standards into the Act, and to impose a de- 
gree of treatment that is inconsistent with 
the enforcement tests of “practicability” and 
“physical and economic feasibility.” A treat- 
ment method that is technically available 
may well be impracticable and totally un- 
feasible economically. Under any circum- 
stances, a violation of the Act must be pred- 
icated on discharge that reduces the quality 
of the receiving waters below the stream 
standard, and not on failure to install any 
particular type or degree of treatment fa- 
cility. 

For these reasons, we conclude that the 
Secretary has no authority to require that 
States adopt either effluent or nondegrada- 
tion standards as a condition of receiving ap- 
proval of water quality standards under the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD DUNKELBERGER, 


Water QUALITY STANDARDS UNDER THE FED- 
ERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 
(Memorandum of April 4, 1968, prepared by 
Ed Dunkelberger of the Covington & Burl- 
ing law firm, as a backup to their April 4 
letter to the Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States) 
INTRODUCTION 


This memorandum focuses upon the au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Interior to 
require a State to include specific provisions 
in its water quality standards as a condition 
of his approval of those standards under the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended by the Water Quality Act of 1965. 
This and related questions are considered in 
the light of the legislative history of the 1965 
amendments and other relevant authorities. 

Section I traces in summary form the leg- 
islative developments of 1963-65 which culmi- 
nated in the passage of the Water Quality 
Act by the 89th Congress. Section II pro- 
vides a description of the water quality 
standards provisions of the Federal Act as 
amended in 1965. State-Federal relationships 
(including procedures for issuing Federal 
water quality standards) the role of the 
statutory Hearing Board, and limitations on 
Federal enforcement authority are consid- 
ered, 

The Secretary's authority to insist on 
effluent criteria in water quality standards 
is considered in Section III, with emphasis 
on both the statutory provisions and their 
legislative history, It is concluded that in 
the light of the clear Congressional rejec- 
tion of authority to set such standards cou- 
pled with the expressed legislative intent of 
avoiding arbitrary National standards, in- 
sistence on any effluent standard by the 
Secretary has no legal basis. The Secretary's 
requirement of mandatory secondary treat- 
ment in particular is found to be both out- 
side the Secretary's statutory authority and 
in direct conflict with the Water Quality 
Act’s legislative history. 

Section IV outlines the basis for the con- 
clusion that the Secretary has no statutory 
authority to demand that a so-called non- 
degradation requirement be included in State 
water quality standards, or to require Fed- 
eral approval of waste treatment methods or 
facilities. 

Section V examines the statutory require- 
ments for revision of standards once they 
are approved and adopted, and Section VI 
outlines State alternatives when a require- 
ment imposed by the Secretary is deemed 
arbitrary or without statutory basis. The 
function of the Hearing Board and the ex- 
tent of judicial review available during the 
standard-setting and enforcement processes 
are considered. 
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I. THE WATER QUALITY ACT: 1963-1965 


The drive for Federal water quality stand- 
ards legislation, which culminated in the 
Water Quality Act of 1965, 79 Stat. 903-10 
(1965), began two years earlier with Sen- 
ator Muskie’s introduction of S. 649, a bill 
to amend the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, 33 U.S.C. §§ 466-466k (1964), in the 
first session of the 88th Congress. Prior to 
the adoption of the 1965 amendments the 
FWPC Act authorized Federal court action 
for the abatement of pollution of interstate 
waters only under limited circumstances, on 
an ad hoc basis, and after extensive and 
time-consuming procedural steps designed 
to provide every opportunity for voluntary 
compliance and State enforcement action. 

At that time the Secretary could initiate 
enforcement action upon the request of State 
officials—or on his own authority in the 
case of interstate pollution—when he pos- 
sessed information indicating that any pol- 
lution of interstate or navigable waters en- 
dangered health or welfare. Detailed con- 
ference and hearing board procedures were 
required as initial steps in the enforcement 
process. If the conference or hearing board 
machinery proved inadequate to resolve the 
problem, the Secretary was authorized to 
bring suit on behalf of the United States 
to abate such pollution, except that where 
the cause and effect were both within a single 
State, a written approval from the governor 
was a prerequisite to court action. The court 
was given jurisdiction to enter such judg- 
ment and enforcement orders as the public 
interest and the equities of the case might 
require, in the light of the practicability and 
physical and economic feasibility of securing 
abatement of the pollution. 

Dissatisfied with this cumbersome, after- 
the-fact enforcement procedure, Senator 
Muskie and other proponents of strong Fed- 
eral water pollution legislation began in 
1963 to urge the enactment of a bill that 
would authorize the adoption of Federal 
water quality standards. The bill's stated 
purposes was “to establish a positive na- 
tional water pollution policy of keeping wa- 
ters as clean as possible as opposed to the 
negative policy of attempting to use the full 
capacity of such waters for waste assimila- 
tion.” (Emphasis added.) To implement this 
purpose, the criginal bill provided for the 
promulgation of Federal water quality stand- 
ards applicable to the quality of the receiv- 
ing water and to the quality of the effluent 
as wellt 

Senate hearings on S. 649 were held in 
June 1963. Hearings on S. 649, S. 737, S. 1118 
and S. 1183 Before a Special Subcommittee 
on Air and Water Pollution of the Senate 
Comm. on Public Works, 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 
(1963). Following these hearings and prior 
to reporting the Muskie bill, the Senate Com- 


Section 4 provided: 

“In order to aid in preventing, controlling 
and abating pollution of interstate or navi- 
gable waters in or adjacent to any State or 
States which will or is likely to endanger the 
health or welfare of any persons, and to pro- 
tect industries dependent on clean water 
such as the commercial shellfish and fishing 
industries, the Secretary shall, after reason- 
able notice and public hearing and in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of the Interior 
and with other affected Federal, State and 
local interests, issue regulations setting forth 
(a) standards of quality to be applicable to 
such interstate or navigable waters, and (b) 
the type, volume or strength of matter per- 
mitted to be discharged directly into inter- 
state or navigable waters or reaching such 
waters after discharge into a tributary of 
such waters. Such standards of quality and 
of matter discharged shall be based on pres- 
ent and future uses of interstate or naviga- 
ble waters for public water supplies, propa- 
gation of fish and aquatic life and wildlife, 
recreational purposes, and agricultural, in- 
dustrial and other legitimate uses.” 
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mittee made significant revisions. In particu- 
lar, the stated purpose of the bill was amend- 
ed to read: 

“(a) The purpose of this act is to enhance 
the quality and value of our water resources 
and to establish a national policy for the pre- 
vention, control, and abatement of water 
pollution.” 

The vague phrase, “as clean as possible” 
was eliminated by the Committee and, sig- 
nificantly, it failed to reappear in any later 
drafts of the water quality legislation. 

Of at least equal significance, the water 
quality standards provision was revised to 
eliminate authority for the adoption of efflu- 
ent controls and to provide for Federal stand- 
ards only in the event that the States failed 
to deveiop standards found to be consistent 
with the Act. On October 16, 1963, the Senate 
accepted the bill in its amended version, with 
its new emphasis on the initial responsibility 
of the States to adopt standards applicable 
solely to the quality of the receiving inter- 
state waters. 

House hearings were held in December 1963 
and February 1964, spanning a total of twelve 
days. Testimony before the House Committee 
dealt primarily with the extent of Federal 
encroachment in the standard-setting proce- 
dure and the proposed reorganization of the 
Federal administrative machinery for water 
pollution control. Hearings on S. 649, H.R. 
3166, H.R. 4571, and H.R. 6844 Before the 
House Comm. on Public Works, 88th Cong., 
ist and 2d Sess, (1963-64). 

The Public Works Committee did not re- 
port the bill until September 1964. See H.R. 
Rep. No. 1885, 88th Cong., 2d Sess. (1964). 
Although the House accepted the Senate’s 
revision of the Act’s stated purpose, it re- 
jected the mandatory water quality stand- 
ards provision. As the House Report states: 
“[T]he committee has modified the provision 
of section 5 of the bill as passed by the 
Senate to provide that the Secretary, instead 
of promulgating standards, may recommend 
standards. for adoption by the States. 
Id. at 6. Final House action was not forth- 
coming during the 88th Congress, and S. 649 
died with adjournment. 

Senator Muskie renewed his fight in the 
89th Congress. The new Muskie bill, S. 4, 
retained the purpose and water quality 
standards provisions of the Senate’s amended 
version of S. 649 in the prior Congress. Be- 
cause of the lengthy hearings held on S. 649, 
Senate hearings on S. 4 were limited to a 
single day of testimony. And with only minor 
amendments, the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee reported S. 4 on January 27, 1965. 

Following rejection of an amendment by 
Senator Tower, which would have given the 
Secretary the authority to issue recom- 
mended—trather than mandatory—water 
quality standards, the Senate passed the 
Water Quality Act of 1965 (S. 4) on January 
28, 1965. 

Three days of House hearings were held 
in February 1965. See Hearings on H.R. 3988 
and S. 4 Before the House Comm. on Public 
Works, 89th Cong., Ist Sess. (1965). Again 
the House Committee rewrote the bill prior 
to reporting it. Although the stated purpose 
of the bill did not change, the water quality 
standards provision in the Senate-passed ver- 
sion was eliminated. In its place, a severely 
limited standard-setting procedure, tied to 
the authorization of Federal funds, was in- 
serted. See H.R. Rep. No. 215, 89th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 3 (1965). 

The House version of S. 4 was debated and 
passed by the House on April 28, 1965. III 
Cong. Rec. 8652-90 (1965). Senate disagree- 
ment with the House amendments sent the 
bill to conference. As it emerged from the 
Conference Committee on September 17, 
1965 (See H.R. Rep. No. 1022, 89th Cong., 
1st Sess. (1965)), the Water Quality Act of 
1965 contained a water quality standards 
provision more like the Senate version of 
S. 4 than its House counterpart. The com- 
promise standards provision provided for the 
adoption of Federal standards only in the 
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event that the State standards were found 
by the Secretary not to be consistent with 
the Act. Following final Congressional ap- 
proval on September 21, 1965, the Water 
Quality Act was signed into law by the Presi- 
dent on October 2, 1965. 


II. THE WATER QUALITY STANDARDS PROVISIONS 
OF THE FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
ACT 
The water quality standards provisions of 

the Water Quality Act of 1965 were enacted 

as section 10(c) of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act. Initially, the governor 
or the State water pollution control agency 
must file a letter of intent indicating that the 

State will hold public hearings and there- 

after adopt water quality criteria applicable 

to interstate waters within the State, as 
well as a plan for the implementation and 
enforcement of the criteria. 

The State’s water quality criteria and im- 
plementation plan, adopted after public 
hearings, are submitted to the Secretary, 
who must determine whether such State 
criteria and plan are consistent with section 
10 (e) (3) of the Federal Act. That section 
provides that the standards adopted under 
the Act must “protect the public health 
or welfare, enhance the quality of water and 
serve the purposes of this Act,” and that in 
establishing such standards, the use and 
value of the stream in question for public 
water supplies, propagation of fish and wild- 
life, recreational purposes, and agricultural, 
industrial and other legitimate uses must be 
considered. 

If the Secretary approves the State criteria 
and plan, they become the water quality 
standards applicable to the interstate waters 
in question under both State and Federal 
law. 

If the Secretary fails to approve the State 
standards as submitted (or if the State does 
not follow the established submission pro- 
cedure), the Secretary may notify all inter- 
ested parties and convene a conference of 
representatives of appropriate Federal de- 
partments and agencies, interstate agencies, 
States, municipalities and industries in- 
volved, Having complied with the conference 
procedure, the Secretary may prepare regu- 
lations setting forth the standards of water 
quality to be applicable to the interstate 
waters in question. The State is then given 
a six-month period within which to adopt 
water quality standards consistent with sec- 
tion 10(c)(3), or to petition for a public 
hearing. If the State neither revises its stand- 
ards nor requests a hearing before the six- 
month period has elapsed, the Secretary 
must promulgate the standards for the 
waters in question. 

At any time prior to thirty days after the 
Secretary has promulgated his standards, the 
governor of an affected State may petition 
the Secretary for a hearing, and the Secre- 
tary must call a public hearing to be held 
in or near one of the places where the water 
quality standards will take effect. The hear- 
ing is before a Hearing Board of five or more 
persons appointed by the Secretary. Each 
State affected by the standards must be 
given an opportunity to select one member 
of the Board, and the Department of Com- 
merce and other affected Federal agencies 
are given an opportunity to select one Board 
member each. Not less than a majority of the 
Board must be made up of persons outside 
the Interior Department. Notice of the hear- 
ing must be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter and given to the State water pollution 
control agencies concerned at least thirty 
days prior to the day of the hearing. 

Based upon the evidence presented at the 
hearing, the Board will make findings and 
approve or modify the standards promul- 
gated by the Secretary. If the Hearing Board 
approves the standards as submitted, they 
will take effect upon receipt by the Secretary 
of the Hearing Board’s recommendations. If 
the Hearing Board recommends a modifica- 
tion in the standards, the Secretary must 
promulgate revised regulations setting forth 
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water quality standards in accordance with 
the Board's recommendation. These revised 
standards will then become effective upon 
promulgation by the Secretary. 

Where the Secretary seeks to amend or 
revise existing standards, the full proce- 
dural requirements of section 10(c) apply, 
except that the Secretary may initiate re- 
visions through the conference procedure 
in section 10(c) (2) without giving the State 
an opportunity to revise its standards on its 
own. As a practical matter, the Secretary 
will probably give States an opportunity to 
act first and to adopt recommended revisions 
after a public hearing. Under any circum- 
stances, the Hearing Board procedure will 
be fully advisable to States if they question 
revisions promulgated by the Secretary. 

Federal enforcement under the Act is lim- 
ited to those situations where the discharge 
of matter has caused a reduction of the water 
quality of a stream to a level below the 
stream standards (§10(c)(5)), or where 
there is pollution of waters which is en- 
dangering public health or welfare (10(g)). 
In the latter case, section 10(d), (e), (f) 
and (g) provides an extended conference 
and hearing procedure that must be followed 
before an enforcement suit may be brought, 
but in the case of an alleged violation of a 
stream standard, no conference or hearing 
prior to judicial determination is contem- 
plated under the Act. 

Water quality standards violations cog- 
nizable under section 10(c) (5) are subject to 
abatement in accordance with the provisions 
of 10(g)(1) and (2) of the Act. However, at 
least 180 days prior to the initiation of an 
abatement action, the Secretary must notify 
the violators and other interested parties 
of the standards’ violations. Section 10(g) 
(1) provides that where water pollution 
originating in one State endangers the health 
or welfare of persons in a second State, the 
Secretary may request the Attorney General 
to bring suit on behalf of the United States 
to secure abatement. Where pollution and 
harm are confined to a single State, section 
10(g) (2) provides for Federal abatement ac- 
tion only if the written consent of the State 
governor is obtained by the Secretary. 

This provision in 10(c) (5) that violations 
of water quality standards are subject to 
abatement in accordance with 10(g) (1) or 
(2) raises a question that apparently was 
not considered during the course of Con- 
gressional enactment. Section 10(g) pro- 
vides for abatement of pollution only if it 
“is endangering the health or welfare of 
persons.” Section 10(c), however, contem- 
plates judicial action to abate pollution 
based on violations of the water quality 
standards themselves. It is not clear whether 
Congress intended that even in an action for 
violation of a standard it must be shown 
that the pollution is endangering health or 
welfare. Conceivably the courts might hold 
that a violation of the water quality stand- 
ards is equivalent to an endangerment of 
health or welfare. The Act makes it clear, 
however, that protection of the public health 
or welfare is just one of several bases for 
adoption of water quality standards, and it 
may well prove difficult to establish that 
violation of a standard endangers health or 
welfare in every case. 

In any suit brought on behalf of the 
United States under the provisions of sec- 
tion 10(c), the court must receive in evi- 
dence the transcript of the proceedings (if 
any were held) of the conference and Hear- 
ing Board convened during the standard- 
setting process, the recommendations made 
by the conference and Hearing Board (if 
any), and the recommendations and stand- 
ards promulgated by the Secretary. In re- 
viewing the standards, the court must give 
consideration “to the practicability and to 
the physical and economic feasibility of 
complying with such standards,” and the 
court may enter such judgment and issue 
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such order enforcing such Judgment as the 
public interest and the equities of the case 
may require. Thus, the court is given a 
broad jurisdictional grant to determine 
whether the standards, as established, are 
consistent with section 10(c) (3) and whether 
compliance with such standards is a reason- 
able requirement under the circumstances 
of the case. 


Ill. THE ABSENCE OF STATUTORY AUTHORITY FOR 
NATIONAL EFFLUENT STANDARDS 


A review of the statutory provisions and 
the legislative history of the Act clearly dis- 
closes the Congressional policy of maintain- 
ing the primary State responsibility for the 
promulgation of water quality standards 
applicable to the receiving stream. This is 
apparent both from the elimination of any 
statutory authority for Nationwide effluent 
control and from the provisions of the Act 
aimed at preventing adoption of arbitrary 
National standards. 


A. The statutory scheme envisions standards 
adapted to local conditions 


It is clear that arbitrary National stand- 
ards are not contemplated under the Act. 
Section 1 states: 

“(b) .. . it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to recognize, preserve, and 
protect the primary responsibilities and 
rights of the States in preventing and con- 
trolling water pollution, to support and aid 
technical research relating to the prevention 
and control of water pollution, and to pro- 
vide Federal technical services and financial 
aid to State and interstate agencies and to 
municipalities in connection with the pre- 
vention and control of water pollution 

“(c) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as impairing or in any manner affect- 
ing any right or jurisdiction of the states 
with respect to the waters (including bound- 
ary waters) of such states.” 

Furthermore, section 10(c) (1) itself makes 
it clear that Congress desired the States, in 
the first instance, to establish the water 
quality criteria applicable to interstate 
waters. And in adopting the criteria, section 
10(c)(3) directs State authorities to con- 
sider the actual use and value of specific 
waters, thus indicating the direct relation- 
ship between standards and individual 
stream uses“ and “values.” 

A reading of the legislative history of the 
1965 Act brings sharply into focus the fact 
that Congress did not contemplate the set- 
ting of arbitrary, uniform National standards 
of water quality. Rather, it clearly rejected 
such a concept. Indeed, during the three- 
year period in which hearings were held, 
Administration spokesmen continually re- 
jected any notion of setting uniform National 
standards. 

Testifying before the Senate Public Works 
Subcommittee in 1963, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare Celebrezze took the 
position that flexibility in setting standards 
was essential, both procedurally and sub- 
stantively. He noted that, as then written, 
the bill provided for the mandatory setting 
of water quality standards by the Secretary, 
but that the Department preferred such au- 
thority to be granted on a permissive basis 
instead. “We believe we can protect health 
and welfare more effectively and economically 
on a case-by-case basis than by involving the 
Government in an attempt to establish 
standards for all interstate and navigable 
waters at once.” Hearings on S. 649, S. 737, 
S. 1118 and S. 1183 Before a Special Subcom- 
mittee on Air & Water Pollution of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, 88th Cong., 1st 
Sess. 460 (1963). 

In a similar vein was the Secretary's an- 
swer to the following question by Senator 
Miller: 

“Do you foresee or do you think we ought 
to have flexibility so that varying standards 
can be provided in regions, for example? Is 
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there some kind of guideline that Congress 
should establish within which limits an ad- 
ministrative agency should work?” 

The Secretary replied: 

“I believe you have to have a degree of 
flexibility because standards will vary. You 
will need extremely high standards, for ex- 
ample, in shellfish areas. 

“The standards that you would apply, for 
example, to a small community on top of 
a mountain, on a stream running through 
would probably be different than the stand- 
ards that you would apply in areas where 
8 million people are jammed together. 

“You have to have a degree of flexibility. 
You have to take all those factors into con- 
sideration. 

“We have some standards now. We have 
standards on shellfish, for example. 

“But I don’t think that you can set stand- 
ards for the total United States. You have 
to draw standards in the highly industrialized 
areas of this country which would be dif- 
ferent than standards, as I say, in the lobster 
beds, shellfish beds, trout streams, or affect- 
ing the fishing industry—you would have to 
have different standards. 

“So you have to maintain a degree of 
flexibility.” Id. at 470. 

The rejection of arbitrary National stand- 
ards was again made clear during the House 
consideration of S. 649, as passed by the 
Senate. During the hearings, Congressman 
Cramer (R.-Fla.) had occasion to question 
Assistant Secretary Quigley on this very 
point: 

Congressman Cramer: “Setting standards 
before the fact is presently the function of 
the States and this proposal is to give the 
Federal government the power to take over 
present State authority.” 

Secretary Quigley: “Not at all. S. 649 spe- 
cifically provides that the Secretary is not 
supposed to exercise his authority under 
this section if the States already have ade- 
quate standards. So, if the States elected to 
go the standards route and did a proper job, 
the Secretary of HEW would never have to 
do a thing under the section.” 

Congressman Cramer: “The Secretary de- 
cides whether the States have adequate 
standards and whether he should exercise 
that power.“ 

Quigley: “Right. But this will 
not be done arbitrarily. He will not issue 
a flat and that is it, because again in S, 649 
it is specifically provided that if the stand- 
ards are set and they are not complied with 
and this leads to an enforcement case, not 
only do you have all the routine in the en- 
forcement procedure for resolving the ques- 
tion, ultimately, if you have to go to court, 
S. 649, directs the court, the judge, to sec- 
ond-guess the Secretary as to whether the 
standards he set are correct.” 

Congressman Cramer: “So the Secretary 
will set the standards nationwide.” 

Secretary Quigley: “That is not true, Mr. 
Cramer. That is not the case; that is not pro- 
vided in S. 649. There is nothing that says 
he will set the standards nationwide.” 

Congressman Cramer: “He will set stand- 
ards applicable on a national basis.” 

Secretary Quigley: “No.” 

Congressman Cramer; “Either by regional 
application or otherwise.” 

Secretary Quigley: “He will set standards, 
but not nationwide.” 

Congressman Cramer: 
basis?” 

Secretary Quigley: “On a regional basis, a 
river basis, or on a section of a river basis.” 
Hearings on S. 649, H.R. 3166, H.R. 4571 and 
H.R. 6844 Before the House Committee on 
Public Works, goth Cong., Ist and 2d Sess. 
271-72 (1963-64). 

The House Committee also heard testimony 
from an Interior Department representative. 
Eugene D. Eaton, a Resources Program Spe- 
cialist in the Office of the Secretary of the 
Interior, engaged in a general discussion of 
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the standard- setting problem during which 
he noted: 

“Theoretically water quality standards 
might be set so that there would not be any 
discharge of any amount whatsoever of the 
offending substances. Desirable as this might 
be from the point of view of water purity, it 
is hardly a realistic approach in our highly 
urbanized and industrialized society. 

“To be practical, in many cases, it may be 
necessary to formulate the standards in rela- 
tion to the factors just mentioned—that is, 
such things as the rate and volume of flow 
and the chemical and physical characteristics 
of the receivings waters. In practice this could 
mean that often offending materials might 
have to be rigorously withheld during periods 
of low river flow, and perhaps they would be 
impounded or otherwise handled until river 
stages are high enough to provide safe dilu- 
tion, or this could mean the allocation of dis- 
charge of offending material between subsur- 
face and surface streams.” Id. at 718. 

Thus, it may be seen that, even at this 
early stage in the development of Federal 
water quality legislation, the Interior De- 
partment apparently realized that the only 
practical approach to water quality standards 
was one based on the relation of standards to 
local stream conditions and uses rather than 
National effluent controls. And in the House 
Report on S. 649, the Committee notes that 
the House changes in S. 649 were made to 
“assure the States, the various water pollu- 
tion control organizations and private indus- 
try that the Federal Government does not 
desire to have an arbitrary establishment of 
such standards.” H.R. Rep. No. 1885, 80th 
Cong., 2d Sess. (1964). 

During the Senate consideration of S. 4 in 
1965, Senator Muskie turned his attention to 
the question of arbitrary Federal standards: 

“I might point out that tyranny exists 
only where there is no appeal. I would think 
that if I were the Secretary of HEW, and 
I were considering implementing the stand- 
ards section, which would be a new kind 
of authority, I would look at that section 
giving the courts power to review that very 
carefully before I established any arbitrary 
standards 


“When the Congress says to the Secretary 
that his standard has to be practicable, and 
he knows that that will be the test that will 
be ultimately applied, and he knows there 
are industries with financial resources to 
press this in the courts, some of which are 
represented here today, he knows that he 
has to meet that test, he cannot be arbitrary, 
and that he has to be practical.” Hearings 
on S. 4 Before a Special Subcommittee on 
Air & Water Pollution of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 89th Cong., 1st Sess. 
85 (1965). 

Summing up the effect of the water qual- 
ity standards provision in S. 4, the Senate 
Committee notes in its report (see S. Rep. No. 
10, 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 10 (1965) ): 

“The authority given the Secretary is not 
arbitrary. He is constrained from arbitrary 
action by the public hearing and consulta- 
tion requirements of the standard section 
and by the knowledge that, if he promulgates 
standards, compliance with such standards 
must ultimately meet the test of ‘practica- 
bility’ in the courts, as provided in section 
5(d) of the bill, should violation of such 
standards trigger an enforcement action. It 
is clear, also, that the enforcement confer- 
ence and the hearing board must, in the 
light of the authority given the court, con- 
sider the ‘practicability’ of the compliance 
with the standards.” 

In the same vein was Senator Boggs’ com- 
ment during the Senate debates: 

“The members of the Committee and the 
staff have worked diligently in preparing 
language to make it abundantly clear that 
the States, interstate agencies, and indus- 
tries will be fully protected from any arbi- 
trary action by a Secretary of Health, Educa- 
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tion and Welfare regarding established stand- 
ards.” 111 Cong. Rec. 1506 (1965). 

Assistant Secretary Quigley made a final 
attempt to clarify the Administration’s posi- 
tion in regard to uniform National stand- 
ards and arbitrary action by the Secretary 
in his testimony before the House Public 
Works Committee: 

“We do not intend to set any national 
standards. This point was made on the rec- 
ord last year; it was made in the other body. 
Let me make it again. There is no intent, no 
purpose in the standard section, as I under- 
stand it, to set national standards.” Hearings 
on H.R, 3988 and S. 4 Before the House 
Comm. on Public Works, 89th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 59 (1965). 

During the debate on S. 4, many Congress- 
men expressed the view that the primary 
responsibility for establishing water quality 
standards remained with the States and that 
uniform National standards arbitrarily set 
by the Secretary were not contemplated. See 
111 Cong. Rec. 8635 (1965) (remarks of Con- 
gressman Brown, R.Ohio), 8657 (remarks 
of Congressman Cramer, R.—Fla.), 8661 (re- 
marks of Congressman Randall, D.—Mo.), 
8665 (remarks of Congressman Harsha, R. 
Ohio), and 8669 (remarks of Congress- 
man Cleveland, R. N. H.) 

Testimony by FWPCA Commissioner Quig- 
ley during the 1967 hearings on water pol- 
lution is also of interest, although post-en- 
actment discussion before a Congressional 
Committee cannot, of course, be considered 
to be a part of the legislative history. The 
following colloquy took place between Com- 
missioner Quigley and Congressman Harsha 
(R.-Ohio) : 

Congressman Harsha: “... [njow, dur- 
ing the past year or so your office has issued 
several sets of guidelines and criteria and 
standards and so forth to be used in develop- 
ing water quality criteria and in reviewing 
the States’ standards. Is it your intention 
that the review of State standards be so de- 
manding upon the States in order to have 
their standards accepted that they must es- 
tablish the very same criteria that you wish 
to establish as Federal standards for water 
pollution control?” 

Commissioner Quigley: “The answer is 
‘No,’ but I think I will let Dr. Hirsch, who is 
responsible for it, comment in detail.” 

Dr. Hirsch: “Generally, the guidelines that 
we issue have been of a broad nature rather 
than being very specific. 

“The areas, I think, that we have been 
most specific with in working with the States 
have been areas of technical, scientific fact 
rather than policy. 

“In other words, if a body of water is de- 
sired for a certain type of fishery, we might 
be specific in working with the State to 
indicate what level of oxygen or what tem- 
perature level would be necessary to support 
that fishery. That is a matter of scientific 
information and not a matter of policy 
decision. 

“In the policy areas, however, our guide- 
lines, we think, have been rather general.” 
Hearings on Water Pollution Before the 
House Comm. on Public Works, 90th Cong., 
ist Sess. 107-08 (1967). 

Later in the colloquy, another interesting 
exchange took place: 

Congressman Harsha: “I just have one 
other question, Mr. Quigley, or any member 
of your staff. It is my impression that Con- 
gress defines ‘pollution’ not as a discharge 
per se, but rather as a quality which impairs 
water use. 

“Now, am I accurate in that assumption?” 

Commissioner Quigley: “I would certainly 
accept that, without checking the act. That 
is certainly my working definition of it.” 

Congressman Harsha: “All right. Now, does 
the Federal Water Control Administration be- 
lieve that the discharge must be eliminated 
before clean water can be obtained?” 

Commissioner Quigley: “As a theoretical 
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question, I do not think the answer to that 
could ever be yes. I think as a practical mat- 
ter, in many instances, this is the only way 
you are going to eliminate the pollution. But 
I could recognize a situation where because 
of the flow, high quality of it, and lack of 
other that you would not have 
to.” Id. at 110-11. 

Thus, it may be seen that throughout Con- 
gressional consideration of the legislation 
and as recently as a year ago, the Federal au- 
thorities directly concerned with enforce- 
ment of the standards provision of the Water 
Quality Act were speaking in terms of broad 
general guidelines, as opposed to arbitrary 
Federal standards. This view was widely and 
consistently reflected in Congress and in the 
language of the Act. 


B. The rejection of Federal effiuent control 
authority 


The original version of S. 649, as intro- 
duced, provided for both effluent and stream 
quality controls? As Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare Celebrezze noted in a 
letter to Chairman McNamara of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works: 

“This subsection (section 9(i) of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act as amended 
by section 4 of the Muskie bill) would direct 
the to issue regulations setting 
forth standards of quality and the type, 
volume or strength of matter permitted to be 
discharged in interstate or navigable waters.” 
Hearings on S. 649, S. 737, S. 1118 and S. 1183 
Before a Special Subcomm. on Air and Water 
Pollution of the Senate Comm. on Public 
Works, 88th Cong., 1st Sess. 6 (1963). 

Similarly, Secretary Udall noted that: 

“This new subsection requires the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare to is- 
sue regulations. . . setting forth (1) stand- 
ards of quality applicable to interstate and 
navigable waters, and (2) the type, volume, 
or strength of matter permitted to be dis- 
charged directly into interstate or navigable 
waters or reaching such waters after dis- 
charge into a tributary of such waters.” Id. 
at 9. 

A number of witnesses strongly objected to 
Federal authority to set effluent standards, as 
an intrusion into an area traditionally re- 
served for the States. Sam Thompson, testify- 
ing on behalf of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, noted that: 

“The portions of S. 649 which would give 
the Federal Government power to set bind- 
ing effluent standards, is the most crucial 
part of this legislation.” Id. at 298. 

Mr. Thompson further noted that: 

“If the Federal Government is to have the 
power to set effluent standards, there will be 
nothing which State pollution control agen- 
cies can do which the Federal Government 
cannot also do.” Id. 

In a similar vein, Dr. Natale Colosi, Chair- 
man of the Interstate Sanitation Commis- 
sion, testified that: 

“S. 649 is of great concern to the Inter- 
state Sanitation Commission, primarily be- 
cause the bill proposes to give a Federal 
agency power to set effluent standards. 

“If some agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment is now to have authority to set an 
effluent standard, great confusion will ensue. 

“Under existing Federal law, Congress has 
declared the responsibilities and rights of the 
States in pollution control shall be primary. 
Where single States acting alone may not be 
in a position to cope adequately with the 
problems of an area, the act directs the en- 
couragement of interstate compacts for pol- 
lution control. We trust that the sponsors 
and supporters of S. 649 continue to seek 
the buttressing and encouragement of State 
and interstate efforts. The bill leaves these 
provisions of present law intact. However, the 


2 See the text of the standards provision at 
this stage, as quoted in the footnote on page 
10472. 
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effluent standard provision would vitiate this 
declared policy of Congress.” Id. at 581-82. 

When the Senate Committee reported S. 
649, the provision granting authority to set 
effluent standards was noticeably absent. 
The standards provision reported out by the 
Committee contemplated the setting of water 
quality standards for the receiving waters 
alone. 

During the two remaining years prior to 
passage, the water quality legislation was 
the subject of extensive hearings and Con- 
gressional debate. However, with the excep- 
tion of a passing reference, the effluent 
standards provision failed to occupy the at- 
tention of Congress and never reappeared in 
the legislation. Its rejection is summed up 
by John E. Kinney, a sanitary engineering 
consultant, who testified on S. 4 before the 
House Committee: 

“The original Senate bill a year ago had 
a provision to establish water quality and 
waste discharge. The committee was under 
the impression that standards on discharges 
had to be provided before standards on 
stream quality could be established. When 
they learned it umnecessary—you can set 
standards on a stream which has no dis- 
charges to it—the committee ruled out 
standards on discharges.” Hearings on H.R. 
3988 and S. 4 Before the House Comm. on 
Public Works, 89th Cong., 1st Sess, 323 
(1965). 

C. The secondary treatment requirement—a 
national effiuent standard 


In the face of the clear rejection of effluent 
control by Congress and the consistent Con- 
gressional and Administration declarations 
that arbitrary National standards were not to 
be set under the Act, the Department of the 
Interior has established guidelines for water 
quality standards for interstate waters which 
represent an attempt to achieve National 
effluent controls by administrative fiat. See 
Hearings on Water Pollution Before House 
Comm. on Public Works, 90th Cong., 1st Sess. 
86-88 (1967). The following “Policy Guide- 
lines” are included: 

“3. Water quality criteria should be ap- 
plied to the stream or other receiving water 
or portions thereof. . In the absence of 
appropriate numerical values or biological 
parameters, criteria should consist of verbal 
descriptions in sufficient detail as to show 
clearly the quality of water intended (e.g., 
‘substantially free from oil’) .” 

“8. No standard will be approved which 
allows any waste amenable to treatment or 
control to be discharged into any interstate 
water without treatment or control regard- 
less of the water quality criteria and water 
use or uses adopted. Further, no standard 
will be approved which does not require all 
wastes, prior to discharge into any interstate 
water, to receive the best practicable treat- 
ment or control unless it can be demon- 
strated that a lesser degree of treatment or 
control will provide for water quality and 
enhancement commensurate with proposed 
present and future water uses.” (Emphasis 
added.) 

It seems apparent that the Interior De- 
partment first agreed in Guideline 3 to follow 
the Congressional command of setting 
stream standards, and then decided in 
Guideline 8 to attempt to impose effluent 
standards as well. On the basis of Guideline 
8, the Department has attempted to impose 
a uniform requirement of secondary treat- 
ment or the equivalent on all State water 
quality standards, See Statement of Secre- 
tary of Interior Udall Before the Subcommit- 
tee on Air and Water Pollution of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, 90th Cong., 2d 
Sess. 3 (March 27, 1968). Such a requirement 
has no basis in either the statute itself or the 
Act's extensive legislative history. 

Secretary Udall in his 1968 Senate testi- 
mony (see Hearings on Water Pollution Be- 
fore the Subcomm., on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion of the Senate Comm. on Public Works, 
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90th Cong., 2d Sess. (March 27, 1968)) indi- 
cated that Federal authorities have had the 
general objective of mandatory secondary 
treatment for five years and that such a re- 
quirement is being imposed on all States. If 
this was in fact the case, it is surprising that 
this view was not expressed to Congress by 
Administration officials, and that no attempt 
was made to reinstate authority for such an 
effluent control in the bill. Such a require- 
ment violates both the letter and the spirit of 
the Federal Act in at least three particulars. 

First, it is clear that the Secretary has at- 
tempted to establish a rigid National stand- 
ard in direct conflict with the express legis- 
lative intent and greatly at variance with 
statements of Administration witnesses dur- 
ing the course of the hearings on the Water 
Quality Act. If any single theme can be drawn 
from the legislative history of the Water 
Quality Act, it is that arbitrary, rigid Na- 
tional standards were not acceptable to 
Congress. 

Secondly, the requirement of secondary 
treatment, whether viewed as a “kind of 
treatment” or as a “degree of waste removal” 
(as Secretary Udall has suggested in his re- 
cent testimony), can exist only as a control 
on the quality of the discharge, rather than 
the quality of the receiving water. It is thus 
an effluent standard of the type rejected by 
Congress at an early stage in the history of 
the water quality legislation. As such, it is 
clearly beyond the Secretary’s authority un- 
der the Act. 

Finally, since the Secretary’s approval can 
be conditioned only on State compliance with 
the requirements of section 10 (c) (3), any 
attempt to impose greater requirements on 
the States is a usurpation of their primary 
authority in the field of water pollution 
control. 


IV. THE ABSENCE OF STATUTORY AUTHORITY FOR 
A NONDEGRADATION STANDARD 

Recently, the Secretary has sought to im- 
pose an additional uniform requirement as a 
condition on the approval of State water 
quality standards. Three Federal Guidelines 
are relevant—numbers 1 and 5, as well as the 
aforementioned Guideline 8: 

“1. Water quality standards should be 
designed to ‘enhance the quality of water.’ If 
it is impossible to provide for prompt im- 
provement in water quality at the time initial 
standards are set, the standards should be 
designed to prevent any increase in pollu- 
tion. In no case will standards providing for 
less than existing water quality be accept- 
able. 

* * > + * 

“5. Water quality criteria should be ac- 
companied by a description of present water 
quality and uses, together with uses expected 
in the future and the water quality required 
to make those uses possible. The water qual- 
ity standards proposed by a State should 
provide for: 

(a) Potential and future water uses as 
well as the present intended use and uses; 

(b) The upgrading and enhancement of 
water quality and the use or uses of streams 
or portions thereof that are presently affected 
by pollution; 

(c) The maintenance and protection of 
quality and use or uses of water now of a 
high quality or of a quality suitable for 
present and potential future uses.” Hearings 
on Water Pollution Before the House Comm. 
on Public Works, goth Cong., Ist Sess. 87 
(1967). (Emphasis added.) 

The Interior Department has used these 
guidelines as the basis for the nondegrada- 
tion” standard, which it seeks to superimpose 
upon all State water quality criteria. On 
February 8, 1968, Secretary Udall announced 
that, in the future, every State will be re- 
quired to adopt a nondegradation provision 
substantially in accordance with the follow- 
ing language: 

“Waters whose existing quality is better 
than the established standards as of the 
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date on which such standards become ef- 
fective will be maintained at their existing 
high quality. These and other waters of a 
State will not be lowered in quality unless 
and until it has been affirmatively demon- 
strated to the State water pollution control 
agency and the Department of the Interior 
that such change is justifiable as a result of 
necessary economic or social development 
and will not interfere with or become in- 
jurious to any assigned uses made of, or 
presently possible in, such waters, This will 
require that any industrial, public or private 
project or development which would con- 
stitute a new source of pollution or an in- 
creased source of pollution to high quality 
waters will be required, as part of the initial 
project design, to provide the highest and best 
degree of waste treatment available under 
existing technology, and, since these are also 
Federal standards, these waste treatment re- 
quirements will be developed cooperatively.” 
Press Release, Office of the Secretary, United 
States Department of the Interior, Feb. 8, 
1968. 

In his 1968 Senate testimony, Secretary 
Udall indicated that in his opinion imposi- 
tion of a nondegradation standard comes 
within the intent of the 1965 Act. And Sen- 
ator Muskie stated that he and the Secre- 
tary had on this principle before the 
“Guidelines” were put together. See Hearings 
Before a Subcomm. on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion of the Senate Comm. on Public Works, 
90th Cong., 2d Sess. (March 27, 1968) (testi- 
mony of Secretary of Interior Udall). But 
if Secretary Udall and Senator Muskie had 
agreed upon this interpretation of the Act 
prior to establishing the guidelines, they 
failed to take a critical look at the Act itself. 

Section 10(c) (3) directs the Secretary, the 
Hearing Board, or the appropriate State au- 
thority to take into consideration the use 
and value of a given body of water when 
establishing the water quality standards. 
Such uses include public water supplies, 
propagation of fish and wildlife, recreational 
purposes, and agricultural, industrial and 
other legitimate uses. 

This clear statutory direction is further 
reinforced by the Act’s legislative history. 
The Senate Committee made clear the direct 
relationship between standards and uses in 
1963 and reaffirmed its position two years 
later: 

“The Committee intends that water qual- 
ity standards should be applied on the basis 
of the water quality requirements of present 
and future uses of the stream or sections 
of the stream, after due consideration of all 
the factors and variables involved. S. Rep. 
No. 556, 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 9 (1963); S. Rep. 
No. 10, 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 10 (1965). 

See also “Additional Views in Support of 
S. 4,” a statement by the Republican mem- 
bership of the House Public Works Commit- 
tee: 


“Standards of water quality are concededly 
badly needed, but should be established by 
the State and local agencies, which are most 
familiar with all aspects of the matter in a 
given locality, including the economic im- 
pact of establishing and enforcing stringent 
standards of water quality. Authorizing the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
to promulgate and enforce such standards to 
the exclusion of the States would obviously 
discourage the States and local agencies from 
developing their own plans and standards 
for water quality and purity. And it would 
place in the hands of a single Federal official 
the power to establish zoning measures 
over—to control the use of—land within 
watershed areas in all parts of the United 
States. Such power over local affairs has 
never been vested in a Federal official, and we 
are opposed to doing it now.” H.R. Rep. No. 
215, 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 10 (1965). 

The nondegradation standard is clearly the 
sort of arbitrary National standard that is in- 
consistent with the statutory scheme of 
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State adopted stream standards based on 
stream value and use. This inconsistency is 
apparent from the language of Secretary 
Udall's press release of February 8, 1968. He 
states, “I have concluded that in order to be 
consistent with the basic policy and objective 
of the Water Quality Act, a provision in all 
State standards substantially in accordance 
with the following is required... .” What 
follows is the nondegradation requirement. 
Additionally, the Secretary notes, Accord- 
ingly, I have decided that no standards will be 
approved from here on that do not contain 
a satisfactory antidegradation provision.” 
Plainly the Secretary has issued an inflexible, 
arbitrary order requiring the superimposition 
of a uniform National standard over all State 
water quality criteria. Such a requirement is 
inconsistent with the Secretary’s recent claim 
before the Senate Committee: 

“Through all the standards setting process 
runs the important consideration of reason- 
ableness. We do not seek clean water for its 
own sake, but for man’s benefit. On balance, 
our clean water efforts must therefore be rea- 
sonable.” Statement of Secretary Udall Before 
the Subcom, on Air and Water Pollution of 
the Senate Comm. on Public Works, 90th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 5 (March 27, 1968). 

And clearly, the flat nondegradation re- 
quirement goes beyond even Senator Mus- 
kie’s pre-passage view of the need, where 
practicable, to maintain the present quality 
of high quality waters: 

“Let me say this, in addition: You see, the 
present law states that the Secretary should 
act for the Federal Government whenever 
there is pollution ‘which endangers the 
health and welfare of any persons.’ 

“Now with respect to streams now contami- 
nated we are talking ex post facto situations. 
Under S. 4 our objective would be to improve 
water quality to the point where the health 
and welfare of persons are more broadly and 
effectively served. 

“With respect to uncontaminated streams, 
our objective is to preserve insofar as we can 
the current quality of those streams in the 
light of all use requirements that can be an- 
ticipated legitimately in the public interest.” 
Hearings on S. 4 Before a Special Subcomm. 
on Air and Water Pollution of the Senate 
Comm. on Public Works, 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 
82 (1965). (Emphasis supplied.) 

It is apparent that Senator Muskie did not 
envision a uniform nondegradation require- 
ment unrelated to stream uses based on local 
needs. Rather, his statement reflects a more 
practical approach of maintaining present 
water quality in the light of all legitimate 
use requirements. 

Furthermore, the nondegradation stand- 
ard would be unenforceable under section 
10 (e) (5) of the Federal Act. That section 
provides for the abatement of any discharge 
which reduces water quality below levels es- 
tablished im accordance with section 10(c). 
No provision exists for abating any discharge 
which reduces present water quality unless 
such discharge also reduces the water quality 
below the use and value related standard set 
in accordance with section 10(c) (3). 

Of equal significance is the fact that the 
nondegradation requirement serves to elim- 
inate the primary authority of the States 
in the field of water pollution control. This 
too is clearly contrary to the intent of the 
Federal Act, which directs the States to as- 
sume the primary position in regard to stand- 
ard-setting, pollution control, and pollution 
abatement: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress to recognize, preserve, and protect 
the primary responsibilities and rights of the 
States in preventing and controlling water 
pollution. Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act § 1(b). 

“Consistent with the policy declaration of 
this Act, State and interstate action to abate 
pollution of interstate or navigable waters 
shall be encouraged and shall not, except as 
otherwise provided by or pursuant to court 
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oraer under subsection (h), be displaced by 
Federal enforcement action.” Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act § 10(b). 

Finally, the Secretary’s nondegradation 
requirement would in effect displace State 
water quality stand- 
ards and in preventing and 2 pollu- 
tion contrary to the clear command of sec- 
tion 10(c) (1). Permission to lower the qual- 
ity of “high quality” waters would require 
a determination of justification by both the 
State involved and the Secretary. But under 
the Act the Secretary lacks the authority 
to require Federal preclearance of treatment 
facilities or of particular discharges into a 
steam. Further, the additional requirement 
that new or increased pollution of “high 
quality” waters be permitted only if the new 
installation provides “the highest and best 
degree of waste treatment available under 
existing technology” is an attempt to im- 
pose effluent standards without statutory 
basis and to require a degree of treatment 
that is inconsistent with the enforcement 
criteria of “practicability” and “physical and 
economic feasibility.” In any event, failure 
to install a particular type or degree of treat- 
ment facility is not a violation of the Act un- 
less such failure also results in a reduction 
of stream quality below established levels. 


V. REVISION OF APPROVED STANDARDS 


Although an FWPCA release (March 18, 
1968) indicates that 28 States’ standards 
have received “approval,” and Secretary Udall 
has indicated that his Department hopes to 
“approve” all State standards by June 1968 
(see Hearings Before a Subcomm. on Air and 
Water Pollution of the Senate Comm. on 
Public Works, 90th Cong., 2d Sess, (March 27, 
1968) (testimony of Secretary Udall)), he 
has also stated: 

“We intend to go back to the States whose 
standards were approved last summer, based 
on the new policy and on the experience 
which we have gained to date, and, where 
changes are needed in the standards, we will 
request them. 

“We have not yet formally asked the ten 
States whose standards were approved last 
summer to adopt the anti-degradation lan- 
guage, except the State of Idaho. I have pub- 
licly indicated that this will be expected.” 
Statement of Secretary of Interior Udall Be- 
fore Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion of the Senate Comm. on Public Works, 
90th Cong., 2d Sess. 9 (March 27, 1968). 

In this context, the statutory procedures 
for revision of approved standards become 
particularly relevant. Once approved under 
section 10(c) (1), State water quality stand- 
ards become the applicable Federal standards 
under the Federal Act, As such, they may be 
revised only in accordance with established 
procedures. In particular, section 6(b) of the 
Model State Act (“Suggested State Water 
Pollution Control Act, Revised“) issued by 
the Department of the Interior, states: 

“Prior to establishing, amending, or re- 
pealing standards of water quality the Board 
shall, after due notice, conduct public hear- 
ings thereon. Notice of public hearing shall 
specify the waters for which standards are 
sought to be adopted, amended or repealed 
and the time, date and place of such hear- 
ing.” 

Thus, any attempt to adopt a revised 
standard on the State level without a full 
public hearing would result in standards 
which are invalid under the “Model Act” and 
would be unenforceable in any State having a 
similar statutory requirement. 

In addition, section 10 (c) (1) of the Fed- 
eral Act requires the States to hold public 
hearings prior to adoption of water quality 
criteria. It is logical that section 10(c) (1) 
also be read to require public hearings prior 
to the revision of existing water quality 
standards. Such was the intent of the Senate 
Committee: 

Accordingly, the bill provides authority for 
the Secretary to establish standards of water 
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quality to be applicable to interstate waters 
or portions thereof. The standards are to be 
formulated in accordance with accepted ad- 
ministrative procedures calling for notice and 
public hearing and consultation with affected 
Federal, State, interstate and local interests 
and are to be such as to protect public health 
or welfare and to enhance the quality and 
value of interstate waters. Standards would 
also be subject to revision either by the Sec- 
retary on his own or when petitioned to do so 
by the Governor of any affected State. The 
same procedure for hearing and consultation 
will be followed in revisions as when stand- 
ards were being formulated.” S. Rep. No. 10, 
89th Cong., 1st Sess. 9 (1965). 

In any event, sections 10(c) (2) and (4) 
establish detailed requirements for the re- 
vision of existing standards, Section 10(c) (2). 
states that when the Secretary desires to re- 
vise an existing standard, he must call a con- 
ference in the same manner as that required 
for the original adoption of Federal stand- 
ards. Furthermore, the Secretary must com- 
ply with the full Hearing Board procedures of 
section 10(c) (4) before any revised standard 
can be adopted over State opposition. 

Thus, when the Secretary requests that a 
State adopt any provision that is not included 
within its water quality standards as pre- 
viously approved, such as a nondegradation 
standards, the procedural requirements of 
section 10(c) must be observed, as well as 
those existing under appropriate State law. 
Any revised standards imposed without re- 
gard to these procedural requirements would 
be invalid and unenforceable. 


VI, ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW OF THE SECRETARY'S 
REGULATIONS 


When a State either refuses to adopt the 
minimum water quality standards deemed 
essential by the Secretary or refuses to revise 
existing standards to meet new minimum 
levels imposed by the Secretary, the admin- 
istrative review process of sections 10(c) (2) 
and (4) becomes applicable, and affected 
States have a right to a hearing before a 
Hearing Board, as set forth in section II of 
this Memorandum. The legislative history of 
the 1965 Act makes it clear that the scope of 
the Board's inquiry in reviewing a proposed 
standard will be broad. As the Senate Com- 
mittee notes in its Report (see S. Rep. No. 10, 
89th Cong., Ist Sess. 10 (1965) ): 

“The authority given the Secretary is not 
arbitrary. He is constrained from arbitrary 
action by the public hearing and consulta- 
tion requirements of the standards section 
and by the knowledge that, if he promulgates 
standards, compliance with such standard 
must ultimately meet the test of ‘practica- 
bility’ in the courts, as provided in section 
5(d) of the bill, should violation of such 
standards trigger an enforcement action. It is 
clear, also, that the enforcement confer- 
ence and the hearing board must, in the 
light of the authority given the court, con- 
sider the ‘practicability’ of compliance with 
the standards.” (Emphasis supplied.) 

The Hearing Board review process was fur- 
ther commented on by Congressman Blat- 
nik, the House sponsor of the water quality 
legislation: 

“This Hearing Board. . . can then do 
either one of two things: Approve the stand- 
ards and recommend approval at the same 
time to the Secretary, whereupon he may 
promulgate them and enforce them. Or the 
board may modify the proposed standards. 
These modifications are reported back with 
a recommendation to the Secretary of HEW. 
He shall conform and comply with these rec- 
ommendations of the hearing board and 
promulgate these standards. We have a proc- 
ess for establishing standards which will be 
a joint operation at which not only the Fed- 
eral Government and its agencies, other 
than the Secretary of HEW shall be repre- 
sented, but the States affected shall be rep- 
resented, private industries shall be repre- 
sented, and the general public shall be rep- 
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resented. In fact, all members affected by 
the standards are represented on the board, 
and the recommendations of the board shall 
govern the final decision of HEW.” 111 Cong. 
Rec. 24588 (1965). (Emphasis supplied.) 

Judicial review of Federal water quality 
standards is provided in an enforcement ac- 
tion under section 10(c) (5) (see section II of 
this Memorandum). The Act is silent about 
the availability of judicial review of the 
Hearing Board’s decision prior to a charge of 
violation, and it is doubtful that such re- 
view may be obtained by States under the 
general statutory authority for review of ad- 
ministrative action, which does not apply to 
action by “agencies composed of representa- 
tives of the parties or of representatives of 
organizations of the parties to the disputes 
determined by them... . 5 U.S.C. §§ 701, 
702, 704 (Supp. II 1965-67). See Pennsyl- 
vania-Reading Seashore Lines, 245 F. 2d 579 
(8d Cir. 1957) and Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen v. Chicago Burlington & O. R. R., 
225 F. Supp. 11 (D. D. C.), af’d, 331 F. 2d 1020 
(D.C. Cir.), cert. denied, 377 U.S. 918 (1964). 
This accords with Senator Muskie’s under- 
standing of the statutory review machinery.‘ 

Thus, a State would apparently have no 
right to obtain judicial review of a Hearing 
Board’s decision either approving or recom- 
mending modification of standards promul- 
gated by the Secretary. Review under sec- 
tion 10(c) (5) is available only in the course 
of an enforcement action for abatement of 
pollution, and the State would presumably 
not be a party to the litigation. But if the 
State objected to standards as approved or 
modified following a Hearing Board decision, 
and if such standards were sought to be en- 
forced by the Secretary under section 10(c) 
(5), the court might be expected to permit 
the State to intervene as a defendant in the 
enforcement action and thereby to challenge 
the legal or factual basis for the standard in 
question. 


[From True magazine, April 1966] 
A Sick River Is RETURNED To NATURE 
(By Robert Gannon) 

In a broad path winding through the cen- 
ter of Cleveland, Ohio, the Cuyahoga River 
flows north to Lake Erie. It's a torpid swath 
of gray sludge pockmarked by pools of trides- 
cence and contains slowly churning masses 
of oily goo. 

New York State's beautiful Hudson River 
is a fetid dumping ground for 217 major 
sources of waste. The filth has decimated the 
fish population and wiped out all the shell- 
fish. 


Atlanta's once dogwood-lined Chattahoo- 
chee River is now bordered by surrealistic 
saplings anchored in filth-strewn mud reek- 
ing of decay. The river is the main source 
of water for Atlanta yet, at the city’s intake, 
the once crystalline water now is the color 
of coffee with cream, 

Across the land rivers once sweet and un- 
sullied now are so polluted they're good for 
little more than carrying away the human 
and industrial wastes that made them that 
way. “Except in dry spells, the water is 
pure. But it wasn’t ever so. In 1948, a re- 


*Prior to Senate passage of S. 4, Senator 
Cooper offered an amendment which would 
have added additional procedural safeguards, 
including judicial review, at the standard- 
setting stage. The amendment was rejected 
by the Senate Committee and a more limited 
version was thereafter rejected by the Sen- 
ate, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol, 111, pt. 2, 
pp. 1524-1531. 

As I understand, the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act provides only for administrative 
review of the regulations. Judicial review is 
provided when enforcement action is under- 
taken but in the establishment of rules and 

tions only administrative review is pro- 
vided.” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 111, pt. 2, 
p- 1530 (remarks of Senatc> Muskie). 
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port of the U.S. Public Health Service about 
the 150-mile section from Casper to the state 
line said: “This stretch of the North Platte 
River is so grossly polluted that it is doubt- 
ful if recovery can ever be obtained.” 

Larry Peterson, District Fisheries Manager 
of the Wyoming Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, thinks back and says, “What I remem- 
ber most about the river in those days was 
the smell, In the spring of the year when 
the water was released from the dams for 
irrigation, it picked up the human sewage 
and refinery wastes that had accumulated 
over the winter and carried them down- 
stream. That slug of stuff eliminated not 
only all the fish along the way, but the 
bottom food as well. You could smell it for 
three, four miles away. Just drive along the 
highway and when you hit that odor you’d 
know you were close to the river.” 

Today a fisherman can plop himself down 
on a five-gallon oil can, flick his line over a 
broken slat in the wooden Mystery Bridge 
three miles south of Casper and, a couple 
hours later, have a string of 18-inch cut- 
throats. In Wyoming, the river has come 
back to life. 

The North Platte, in fact, is the only large 
river in the U.S. ever to be cleaned up after 
having been polluted in a variety of ways. 
The very few other rivers that haye been 
de-polluted suffered from only one or two 
major problems. Pennsylvania’s Schuykill 
River, for example, polluted by coal dust, 
cleared up when the mines were sealed; 
Louisiana’s Ouachita River, salty from oil 
drilling, freshened when the state clamped 
down on offenders; New York’s Rondout 
Creek purified itself after local citizens com- 
plained so much that health authorities 
closed down a polluting paper mill. Each 
is a success story. But each river had only 
one problem. Yet the history of the North 
Platte cleanup proves that even a “grossly 
polluted” river can be made pure again. 

The problems of the North Platte, like 
those of Cleveland’s Cuyahoga, Atlanta's 
Chattahoochee and virtualy all other pol- 
luted waters, were three: irresponsible indus- 
try, myopic municipalities and an apathetic 
public. The large plants on its shore were 
built a half century ago, almost before the 
word “conservation” was invented. The small 
plants came later. But by then the river was 
so foul anyway that a little more putrescence 
wouldn’t hurt. 

Towns along the way weren't interested in 
setting up expensive sewage disposal plants. 
Everyone else was using the river as a cess- 
pool; why shouldn’t they? Casper alone was 
bequeathing to its neighbors downstream an 
offering of nearly four million galions of raw 
sewage a day. 

Along with the industries and the towns, 
there was a third complication, common in 
western states: “peak power 10 
run a hydroelectric plant efficiently, you let 
the water roar through the turbines for four 
hours in the morning, four hours in the evye- 
ning, and turn the river off the rest of the 
time. In Wyoming, the North Platte is bro- 
ken by six dams and six power plants, “What 
happened when they let the water gush out 
of the last big dam above Casper,” explained 
one state Official, “was a sight to behold. A 
bank of water would come sweeping down 
the practically empty stream bed, kicking up 
oil sludge deposits in front of it, and flush the 
whole stinking mess downriver. It’d kill even 
the carp and suckers that had ventured in 
from the side streams. Then the Bureau (of 
Reclamation, which builds the dams and reg- 
ulates water use) would turn the water off 
and let the foul stuff sit there and percolate 
until the next cycle.” 

The fouling of the North Platte had grown 
slowly over the years, with hardly a com- 
plaint raised. The people knew it was pol- 
luted but they figured nothing could be done 
about it. 

Then, in 1948, Congress passed the first 
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federal water pollution law. It was a vapid, 
toothless bill, but in two ways important: 
First, it provided for the first basic catalog- 
ing of all major U.S. waters and, second, it 
focused attention on these waterways: for 
the first time people realized they could get 
mad at pollution and not simply accept it. 

One man who got mad was the late editor 
of the weekly Douglas Budget, Keith Rider. 
And according to those later involved, he 
was the catalyst for the whole North Platte 
cleanup. “He kept needling us,” says a spoke- 
man for the Wyoming Department of Health. 
“This guy Rider would just sit there down- 
stream and turn out these editorials and the 
Casper paper, the Cheyenne paper and the 
rest of them in the state would pick them 
up.” 

The trigger was a Rider editorial that ran 
May 20, 1954: 

“The North Platte . . is now nothing more 
than a second rate irrigation ditch and sew- 
age disposal stream. Last Friday the first 
storage water of the season was released 
from the dams above Casper. By the time 
that head of water reached here, it had a 
black oily head on it which appeared to be 
a foot deep. . . . Following in the wake of 
the foul, oily mass of water, the river banks 
were strewn with dead fish of all kinds from 
Casper to the Guernsey dam.” 

The editorial was picked up by the AP wire 
and printed throughout the state. E. O. Wil- 
lams, State Sanitary Engineer, said he was 
“very pleased” that Rider had reopened the 
problem. “There has been . too much foot 
dragging,” he added. The State Fish Warden 
called for “stringent stream pollution laws.” 
The mayor of Casper, a city of 35,000 without 
any sewage treatment at all, said he was 
thinking really hard about some sort of sys- 
tem. And every candidate eyeing the upcom- 
ing November election, including Wyo- 
ming's present Senator Milward L. Simpson, 
who was then running for governor, snatched 
the pollution ball and ran. 

In May, 1955, on the first anniversary of 
the editorial, the excitement of the election 
having long cooled (Simpson won), another 
editorial appeared, in the Douglas paper, 
titled “It Still Stinks.” “Here we go again,” 
wrote Rider, as he lambasted everyone, point- 
ing out that except for a dandy meeting al- 
most nothing had been done in the full in- 
tervening year. Again the piece was widely 
reprinted, 

“That’s the editorial that got the governor 
really going on the problem,” recalls one of 
Simpson’s associates. “He printed up copies 
and sent them around to everyone remotely 
interested. The governor said he was tired of 
being needled like this.” 

Governor Simpson may not have known it 
at the time, but he had already thrown the 
master switch. Early in 1955, he hired a man 
named Arthur E. Williamson, then 40, as the 
top pollution man in the State Department 
of Public Health. Williamson’s official title is 
Director of the Division of Environmental 
Sanitation. He is a slim, sun-scorched man 
who speaks with a drawl and, for the past 10 
years, he has devoted the bulk of his con- 
siderable energy to cleaning up the North 
Platte. 

Art Williamson was raised in the Midwest 
(Kansas) and educated in the East (an M.S. 
in Sanitary Engineering from New York Uni- 
versity). But he belongs in and to the West. 
He drives a Ford pickup truck, wears cowboy 
shirts and black boots, and his hat looks like 
a prop left over from Wagon Train. For dress- 
up occasions he strings a bolo tie around his 
open collar. 

When the governor appointed him, he said, 
“I don't care how you do it—how many arms 
you have to twist or heads to crack—just 
clean up the damn river. I'll back you to the 
fullest.” 

Williamson himself refers to the whole 
North Platte campaign as one big poker 
game. “We had to bluff our way most of the 
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time. I still don't know if our laws had teeth 
or not. But the governor and the pollution 
council and I all said we had real good laws, 
and we were going to enforce em. Now may- 
be if we had gone to court we could have 
forced industry to comply. Maybe. But Ill 
bet we couldn’t have touched the municipal- 
ities. The towns thought we could, though— 
and that’s all that mattered.” 

Shortly after he appointed Williamson, the 
governor named new members to the Pollu- 
tion Control Advisory Council, a group com- 
posed of state agency people (Commission- 
er of Agriculture, Commissioner of Game & 
Fish, State Engineer, and Director of the 
Public Health Department) and Laymen 
representing industry, municipalities and 
agriculture. One council appointment was 
especially interesting: Dr. C. C. Buchler of 
the American Oil Co. refinery, “I appointed 
Doc Buchler for a couple of reasons.” Simp- 
son said later, “The main one was that he was 
very intelligent, a famous engineer, and a 
good chemist. And the second reason, or 
maybe it was the first, was that I wanted him 
there so he’d show the way to the other oil 
companies.” 

By the end of 1955 Williamson and the 
commission had worked out a rough formula 
for pollution abatement. On January 24, 
1956, at a meeting in Wheatland, he pre- 
sented timetables to representatives of both 
communities and industry. Says Williamson: 
“I told the people that the first thing I 
want is an engineering report. ‘Tell me what 
can be done with your sewage, what it’s go- 
ing to cost you, how you can finance it and 
by when.’ Well, the industries seemed to be 
expecting this, so at the meeting they only 
grumbled a little. But all the mayors tried to 
procrastinate. They said they didn't have the 
money. 

“But we had an ace: Our Game and Fish 
Commission stepped into the breach with a 
$50,000 fund for grants to the cities to get 
together reports. There went 
their excuses, This is the only state I know 
of where the game and fish people were 
serious enough about their fish to set up this 
kind af fund.” Twenty-five towns used the 
fund in 1956 alone. 

While the communities were reluctantly 
forming plans, Williamson and the commit- 
tee turned their energy to industry, focusing 
their persuasive talents on the four oil com- 
panies spotted around Casper. Each day, 
someone figured, the plants were dumping 
enough waste into the river to fill a 14-story 
building the size of a tennis court. “Oh, it 
was bad, all right,” admits slow-talking, 
chain-smoking Joseph W. Yant, Chief Engi- 
neer of American Oil’s Casper plant, “But 
consider the enormity of our problems.” 
These were big enough, figured company 
planners to cost a million bucks or more to 
get rid of the three classes of gunk being 
dumped into the river: 

1. Huge amounts of phenol (carbolic acid) 
and sulfides, along with a small quantity of 
silt and other chemicals formed during re- 
fining. 

2. Calclum and magnesium salts pulled 
from river water used for cooling. If it isn't 
removed from the hard Wyoming water, thick 
crusts form on equipment. 

3. Oil seepage. The refinery has been in op- 
eration for half a century and, as is usual 
with these plants, the storage tanks leak. Oil 
seeps into the ground, then into the river. 

Along with two other oil companies (So- 
cony Mobil and Texaco), American decided 
to cooperate. The fourth, Continental, tar- 
ried for the rest of the year, then in Decem- 
ber, 1956, solved the problem by going out 
of business. “It was an old refinery debating 
whether to keep going anyway,” Williamson 
explains.” When we put the heat on them it 
was the thing that convinced them to close.” 

In the meantime, American was examining 
possible solutions. One it almost bought: 
shoot the waste through pipes up a mountain 
and let it run back into the river, oxidizing 
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along the way. The company finally decided 
to solve things by cleaning up nothing—but 
by returning nothing to the river. 

Four miles north of the plant, surrounded 
by rolling hills, a strongly alkaline pond 
called Old Soda Lake sat landlocked in the 
center of a huge basin. The company bought 
the slough and 2,200 acres around it and en- 
closed the whole thing in eight miles of 
fence. They built a pump house at the plant, 
ran a 23 thousand foot pipe to the pond and, 
in June, 1957, hooked it all together. From 
the end of the pipe poured everything: 
phenols, dissolved calcium and magnesium 
salts, suspended oil, even sewage from the 
employees’ washrooms. 

Not long after the company had spent $1.5 
million building the new Old Soda Lake (and 
the other two oil companies had installed 
similar setups), fish began slowly to return 
to sections of the river downstream. But the 
oil firms’ trouble wasn’t quite ended; people 
downriver complained that the fish tasted 
like petroleum. American discovered that the 
soil around the plant was so saturated with 
oil that some was still oozing into the river. 

A little more pressure and the company 
came up with the solution: two wells eight 
feet in diameter with pumps constantly 
sucking up whatever drains in, mostly oil. 
Today, it seems to be working. At least no- 
body complains of oily fish any more. “A few 
months ago we stopped a fellow fishing from 
our railroad bridge, right in front of the 
plant,” Yant said recently. “He had 64 
trout—something impossible only a little 
while ago.” 

“Now you may wonder why American and 
the other oil companies paid any attention 
to anybody,” says n. In the first 
place, he explains, Doctor Buchler, manager 
of American’s plant, as chairman of the pol- 
lution council, was placed in the odd public 
position of having to force his own company 
to comply. And in that position his leverage 
with others was considerable. “He never had 
& bit of sympathy for other industries,” re- 
lates Williamson, “They’d come in and say, 
‘This is going to cost us to beat hell,’ and 
he’d answer, ‘I know what it’s costing: I 
spent a million and a half bucks on it.“ 

In the second place, so much publicity had 
been given the work of the committee and 
the condition of the stream that the compa- 
nies were expecting pressure. And privately 
they believed they were in the wrong “Our 
head office had been receiving complaints 
from elsewhere, too,” says oilman Yant, “so 
the biggest hurdle was convincing the people 
with the purse strings that what we wanted 
to do, form a lake, was the cheapest practical 
solution.” 

Then, too, in cities the size of those along 
the North Platte, the people responsible for 
pollution are well known. If water pollution 
becomes something to be against, social pres- 
sures can be enormous. And the governor was 
backing Williamson and the antipollution 
fight to the hilt. 

With the massive quantities of oil refinery 
waste being eliminated, smaller polluters be- 
came more obvious. The city of Casper, for 
example, which had never bothered with even 
elementary sewage treatment, suddenly found 
itself a principal offender. Williamson tells 
how it was: “Whenever another area built 
up, Casper would run a four foot sewer pipe 
down to the river and attach the houses to it. 
That was it. You could stand at the outlet 
and see the excrement flush right into the 
river.” 

In local politics, no matter what the sec- 
tion of the country, building water purifica- 
tion plants usually is easy. People must drink. 
Sewage treatment plants, however, are more 
difficult because it appears that they benefit 
only those downstream. Politically, you don’t 
do anything about pollution, you just talk 
about it. But now, a good many people were 
demanding action. They wanted a clean river 
and they wanted a plant built. 

The local paper, primed by an outdoor col- 
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umnist named Chuck Morrison, began to 
grind out a barrage of pro-plant editorials. 
Then with each utility bill, the city inserted 
little leaflets proclaiming that “Water is the 
Life Blood of a Progressive Community—Vote 
For on Sewer Bond!” 

On May 14, 1957, the $1,150,000 sewer bond 
passed overwhelmingly. Because the North 
Platte was classified a river with interstate 
pollution, the U.S. Health Department added 
another $250,000. 

With Casper well on the way to clean up, 
one by one the towns downriver began to 
come around; Douglas, Torrington, Guern- 
sey, Glenrock, for example, is a smiling little 
community of 1,500, 22 miles east of Casper. 
“We're a pretty progressive town,” says George 
McConnaughey, ex-mayor and owner of the 
Corner Market. “Art Williamson came down 
here and we had a meeting in the town hall 
and then we all went out and accomplished 
it. This is a small town with big people,” he 
exclaims, straight-faced. The settling ponds. 
pumping station and sewage lines cost $37,- 
700, of which the U.S. Public Health Service 
paid a third. That did the job. 

Meanwhile, Williamson was talking with 
representatives of the U.S. Bureau of Recla- 
mation, because no matter how clean the 
river became, if peak power requirements 
daily cut off flow, fish could hardly survive. 
“About this time we got hold of an advanced 
study of the Bureau reporting on how they 
were going to operate this river,” Williamson 
recalls. “From what I saw, I didn’t like it. 
They were still figuring on this surge.” 

On May 12, 1957, Williamson, the Water 
Pollution Control Council, all interested state 
agencies and everyone else who wanted to be 
there held a mass meeting with the Bureau. 
“We really pulled in a tremendous number 
of people from down along the river,” says 
Williamson. “We had a lot of power in that 
meeting.” 

As a result, a subcommittee was formed to 
study the problem. Soon afterwards it came 
up with a solution. The plan called for a 
small dam below the giant Alcova power 
plant with a reservoir to absorb the discharge 
pulses in its 18l-acre lake, then let the 
water flow out at a constant rate. 

The Bureau acquiesced. But two years 
dragged by before dam construction began, 
another two years, until 1961, before it start- 
ed operating. Yet there was no real opposi- 
tion the plan. Williamson says, “It just took 
someone to get the idea, push it and keep 
at em.“ 

As the water began to clear, free from re- 
finery and city sewage pollution, Williamson 
increased his pressure on the little indus- 
tries: meat packing plants, mines and small 
manufacturers. “He kept retracing his 
steps,” says Senator Simpson. “Just as soon 
as the industries would recover from one 
blow, he’d go back and give them something 
else.” 

“They climbed all over me because of a 
little red iron ore that never got down to the 
river anyway,” complains Les Wahl, super- 
tendent of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. 
mine at Sunrise, some 125 miles downriver 
from Casper. “I think one of our disgruntled 
employees told somebody we were killing the 
river fish.” 

The 65-year-old mine produces hematite, 
red iron oxide, that tends to dye water bright 
red, whether or not it harms the fish. To 
counteract leakage in the Sunrise mine, 
pumps suck out 200 gallons of water a min- 
ute, dump into a ravine that leads six miles 
to the North Platte. Last summer Williamson 
drove up the winding road to the plant. 
“What looked like red paint was discharging 
down the dry draw. It had flowed three miles 
or so from the plant. Another three miles 
and it would have been in the river. I says, 
‘Boy this gotta be stopped quick.’ I talked 
to em and asked the fish and game boys to 
go in and follow it up, and now it’s fixed.” 

“I don't want the stuff running into the 
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river anyway,” says Wahl. “It’s worth dollars 
and cents to me. The pollution people had 
nothing to do with our building these dikes.” 
At any rate, a series of little dams are up 
now and the silt flow has stopped. 

On the outskirts of Casper, the Rocky 
Mountain Packing Company squats along- 
side Interstate Highway 25. Inside, workers 
in white smocks butcher buffalo. “When I 
first saw the operation,” recalls Williamson, 
“they were letting the waste run through a 
very small septic tank, then out across the 
ground. It eventually got into the river so 
you had a bloody, black-looking mess. It 
certainly wasn’t a major pollution source, 
but it was a stinking one.” 

Williamson urged, threatened and cajoled 
and, finally, the plant bought an old gravel 
pit with 20 or 30 feet of water in it. They 
began to dump waste there. Williamson told 
them: “TIl go along with that, but I think 
you're going to have some problems because 
that water's too deep. It's cold. You’re just 
going to be pickling the stuff here. It’s going 
to start smelling some day.” 

A few years later it did. There was a suit 
instituted by the plant’s neighbors, but Rudy 
Stanko doesn’t care to talk about it. Rudy 
Stanko is a large, red faced man who now 
runs the company. “We settled,” he says. 
“Then we figured we had better do some- 
thing. So now we boil everything uown; we 
dry it and sell it for fertilizer.” 

All along the North Platte everything was 
going smoothly. The cities were cooperating, 
the peak power demand no longer was a prob- 
lem, the industries were, with a little pres- 
sure here and there, cleaning up their out- 
flows. Everything was rolling. 

With one exception: Holly Sugar Corpora- 
tion, just outside Torrington. “It wasn't that 
we didn’t want to cooperate,” says Ira D. 
Croghan, plant superintendent, a short, 
balding man with freckles. “It’s just that our 
equipment happened to break down at the 
same time the state people took river 
samples.” 

Holly is a typical example of sugar beet 
processing plants, factories which are still 
polluting such rivers as the Arkansas, Mon- 
tana’s Big Horn, Idaho’s Bear and the Mis- 
sissippi. During their peak season, mid-Oc- 
tober through December, the 40-year-old 
company processes 3,000 tons of sugar beets 
a day. There’s lots of stuff to get rid of: 
lime, used to purify the sugar; Steffens waste, 
a high alkaline substance left over from the 
making of molasses; flume water, used to 
transport and wash the beets; beet tails and 
chips; and waste from the plant’s washrooms. 
Until the Williamson campaign, everything 
went into the river except employee waste. 
That went through a septic tank estimated 
by health officials to be 50 percent effective. 

Tests by the U.S. Public Health Service 
showed that total organic matter being dis- 
charged into the stream was equal to a city 
of 370,000 and potential disease-producing 
bacteria increased a thousandfold as the 
river passed the plant's outlet. No fish lived 
below the plant, and only a few hearty b.‘- 
tom organisms, like sludge worms and midge 
larvae, survived that deluge of contaminants. 

The first real complaints began around 
1950, when hunters claimed that because of 
pollution the ducks weren’t settling. The 
hunters probably were wrong. “Those ducks 
were in there in the first place because of the 
beet pulp,” Williamson says with a big grin. 
“They loved it. They'd come in by the thou- 
sands and stay as long as the river was full 
of pulp. So the more we cleaned it the fewer 
ducks would be there and the louder the 
hunters would scream.” 

Anyway, the hunters went hollering to the 
Public Health Service and soon William- 
son came charging into the Holly offices. 
“Cooperate? Sure we cooperated,” says plant 
superintendent Croghan. “Ihey put the 
screws to us. They badgered us and threat- 
ened us with injunctions. That state com- 
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mittee and the fish and game people and Wil- 
lamson—they never were satisfied with any- 
thing we did.” That’s probably because the 
first steps the company took, expensive as 
they were, didn’t seem to help much. 

First, Holly dug a giant pit the size of 
four football fields side by side. That was for 
for the lime and it worked fine. But the river 
remained polluted. Then in 1956 the com- 
pany bought a 55-acre pasture nearby, bull- 
dozed a dike around it and dumped in the 
Steffens waste. 

Still no fish. In 1961, the U.S. Public Health 
Service concluded that it is evident 
that pollution of the North Platte River by 
the Holly Sugar Company constitutes pollu- 
tion of interstate waters. So the federal 
government stepped in with fanfared hear- 
in 


gs. 

Beet chips and tails, it was decided at the 
hearings, must go. This waste was being 
swept away in Holly’s flume water, which car- 
ried the beets through the plant. A sereen 
was installed. Not much effect on the river. 

The problem now seemed to be what is 
called pulp drainings. These “squeezings” 
from pulp were allowed to run into the 
river. Reluctantly, the company installed 
piping to pump the drainings out to the 
Steffens waste pond and, just to be safe, 
diverted the sewer drains from the employees’ 
washroom out there, too. 

That almost did it. At least, the fish lived 
most of the year—until the sugar beet sea- 
son began again. Then they disappeared up 
the tributaries. The only thing left at Holly 
was the flume water. Enough dirt stuck to 
the beets so that when the flume water en- 
tered the stream, the silt coated the bottom, 
killing off food for the fish. “Now it looked 
like a perfectly simple thing to set up a fine 
screen there, put a truck underneath it and 
haul out whatever you collect,” recalls Wil- 
lamson. “We suggested this to them. But 
about this time Holly was beginning to feel 
we were riding them a little too hard and 
they began to see that precedents were be- 
ing set. So the sugar interests went to the 
legislature with some real high-powered 
lobbyists trying to put a law through except- 
ing that particular kind of operation from 
any pollution law. Well, we beat them. It was 
a battle, but we beat them.” 

Holly finally installed the screens and 
found that during the height of the season 
nearly 150 tons of dirt a day collected to be 
hauled off. Today, fish live in the river even 
during the sugar beet season. 

For tts full length in Wyoming the North 
Platte has returned to life. Occasionally 
there are problems: Irrigation water run- 
back causes turbidity; a company springs a 
leak in a tank containing toxic chemicals; the 
Bureau of Reclamation washes out a res- 
ervoir and the silt kills bottom life; an 
empty barrel of insecticide rolls into the 
river and wipes out fish for 10 miles. But 
these things are rare. The people of Wyo- 
ming are enjoying their river. Bottom land 
has risen in value from about $210 an acre 10 
years ago to around $1,500 now. 

Now that the citizens are happy, some 
companies that spent a lot of money on 
pollution control are finding that in the 
long run they may come out ahead. Rudy 
Stanko, for example, now processes his pack- 
inghouse waste and sells it as fertilizer. He 
happily hauls in an extra $1,000 a month. 
Les Wahl is watching his iron mine outflow 
settle behind those dikes. He expects that 
when the tanks fill, he'll scoop them out 
and process the iron oxide for a nice profit. 
And even Ira Croghan finds that sugar waste 
disposal isn't as bad as he once thought. 
Holly maintains a herd of 1,500 cattle on 
dried beet pulp. 

The biggest surprise came to American 
Oil engineers. They expected an odiferous, 
lifeless mass to form from pumped wastes 
up in the Casper hills. What they got was 
a wildlife refuge. Discharge from the plant, 
a sickly green, almost black substance, first 
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floods into a small “settling” pond, then over- 
flows into the lake. The pond reeks of spent 
chemicals and is lifeless except for a strange, 
intensely green species of alga so thick that 
the water is opaque. 

But the lake into which it overflows, now 
fully grown and stabilized (intake equals 
evaporation) at 500 acres, is clear, with small 
aquatic insects zipping through it. Around 
the edges reeds and cattails grow and cot- 
tonwood and willow trees, now 20 feet high, 
thrive. The water tastes slightly brackish, 
but is highy palatable to animals. Fifty an- 
telope live in the fenced off acreage, drinking 
the water and grazing on the new grass. Ac- 
cording to one local ornithologist, during 
migration season the lake is the best place in 
the state to spot ducks and geese. 

Meanwhile, back in Cleveland, in Atlanta, 
along New York’s Hudson and Maine’s An- 
droscoggin, things are still awful. The prob- 
lems in the East are vastly more complex 
than in Wyoming. But there is a new Fed- 
eral Water Quality Act that has a lot of 
major industries running scared. A top steel 
official claims it will cost the steel companies 
$260 million a year to comply. A paper man 
estimates the paper industry will have to 
spend a billion dollars in the next 10 years. 
Corporation bigwigs complain, but in the 
long run they'll probably have to get up the 
money. The states, too, are beginning to act. 
New York voters have recently authorized 
the financing of a giant sewage program and 
others are likely to fall in line. 

“The public is now largely aware of the 
problem,” says Assistant U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral Gordon F. McCallum, “and is beginning 
to be willing to do something about it. The 
environment is starting to close in on us 
and the problems are pinching. They can be 
solved, though; we can have clean water and 
it’s not going to bankrupt us to do it. The 
total solution depends on only two things: 
brainpower and willpower.” 

“And someone strong to show the way,” 
adds Senator Simpson, “Someone like Art 
Williamson. There is no question in my 
mind that a dedicated governor with good 
men under him can clean up any river in 
America. Every industry and every munici- 
pality knows that clean up is coming. The 
main thing needed is someone with a strong 
voice to tell them when.” 


OUR NATION MUST SEARCH FOR A 
REASSESSED SOUL 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, at the in- 
stance of our good and able mutual 
friend, Capt. George Maines, I incor- 
porate in the body of the Recorp an out- 
standing column by the Honorable John 
S. Knight, publisher of the Miami Herald 
and Knight newspapers, in his regular 
weekly column entitled The Publisher's 
Notebook,” on the vital subject, “Our Na- 
tion Must Search for a Reassessed Soul.” 

Mr. Knight, always an able and stimu- 
lating writer, has in this article, I think, 
sensed the mood of our time and calls for 
soul searching among our citizenry to 
meet extraordinary challenges of this 
critical era. Coming from one of the 
ablest editors of our country, I think my 
colleagues and my fellow citizens will 
profit much by thoughtful reading of 
this stimulating column by Mr. Knight. 

The column follows: 
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[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Apr. 14, 1968] 


Our NATION MUST SEARCH FOR A REASSESSED 
Sov. 


In June of 1967, the now martyrized Rev. 
Martin Luther King Jr. announced that he 
would conduct a coordinated civil rights 
campaign in Cleveland. 

For the first time, he was to have been 
joined in this endeavor by Floyd McKissick, 
head of the Congress of Racial Equality; 
Whitney Young Jr., director of the Urban 
League and Roy Wilkins, director of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

Of these leaders, Floyd McKissick was 
linked with the radicals of the civil rights 
movement while Whitney Young and Roy 
Wilkins were and still are the moderates. 
Dr. King occupied a position between the ex- 
tremists and the moderates depending upon 
his mood of the day. 

At the suggestion of Carl Stokes, later to 
be elected Cleveland’s mayor, several editors 
of The Akron Beacon Journal and I were to 
meet with Dr. King for a discussion of his 
aims and objectives in the Cleveland mission. 


MEETING CALLED OFF 


We had intended to ask whether, as a rea- 
sonable man, Dr. King could bring the flery 
McKissick and the temperate Negro leader- 
ship into agreement on constructive policies. 

And would their community examination 
include the shortcomings of Cleveland Negro 
leaders? Could Dr. King and the committee 
make a truly objective diagnosis of Cleve- 
land’s racial ills? And would its members 
then attempt to persuade and convince those 
who were retarding progress to change their 
ways, rather than to dictate terms and make 
themselves the objects of derision and hate? 

Unfortunately, the meeting was suddenly 
called off, The suspicion was that Carl Stokes, 
who needed a summer of relative calm if his 
political fortunes were to be advanced, had 

Dr. King to postpone his project 
and make only occasional appearances in the 
Forest City. 

If this was the strategy, it worked well. 
Cleveland did enjoy a quiet summer and 
Carl Stokes was elected mayor by the slen- 
derest of margins. 

Most political observers conceded that had 
there been a Cleveland riot in the summer 
of 1967, the victory would have gone to 
Stokes’ opponent, Republican Seth Taft. 

Carl Stokes is making a fine mayor and 
Cleveland has been remarkably free of the 
civil disturbances which have later afflicted 
Detroit, Newark and a score of other com- 
munities both large and small. 


RACE NO BARRIER 


The experience of Cleveland proves that 
race is no barrier to qualified Negroes seek- 
ing public office; that the majority of the 
white community prefers to judge a candi- 
date for what he is and not by the color of 
his skin. 

As Whitney Young Jr. said at the time: 
“The election results reaffirm the assertion 
of my organization that it is possible to 
make gains by working within the frame- 
work of the political system and through 
normal channels, 

“The election,” continued Mr. Young, re- 
futes those among the extremists who have 
said this is impossible. The results became 
possible through a coalition of intelligent, 
enlightened white voters and Negro citizens 
which represents the majority of Americans.” 

Which leads one to question whether Dr. 
King, victim of a cowardly assassin in 
Memphis, did in the last few years of his 
life really exert restraint upon civil strife 
or in fact unwittingly promote it. 

STIRRED EMOTIONS 

Martin Luther King was indeed an apostle 

of nonviolence in the cause to which he 


made so many magnificent contributions. 
His powerful and resonant oratory stirred the 
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emotions even as it presented the logic and 
justice of his crusade. 

And yet, even the appearance of Dr. King 
as a leader of a civil rights march often 
signalled the beginning of destructive and 
unlawful acts. 

Either his followers did not fully compre- 
hend Dr. King’s nonviolent philosophy or 
the provocateurs of mob action were using 
his image and the dream of the promised 
land as self-justification of their rioting and 
pillaging. 

As long ago as 1955, Dr. King addressed 
these words to his flock: “If you will protest 
courageously, and yet with dignity and 
Christian love, when the history books are 
written in future generations, the historians 
will pause and say, ‘there lived a great peo- 
ple—a black people—who injected new 
meaning and dignity into the veins of 
civilization.’ This is our challenge and over- 
whelming responsibility.” 

This is the Dr. Martin Luther King whom 
I choose to remember rather than the Dr. 
King who shunted aside lawful injunctive 
processes as inferior to a higher moral law. 


HIS VIEW CHALLENGED 


In recent years, Dr. King’s 1964 view that 
“nonviolence is both the most practically 
sound and morally excellent way to grapple 
with the age-old problem of racial injustice” 
has been challenged by the advocates of 
anarchy. 

Within the week, CORE’s Floyd McKissick 
has called Dr. King “the last prince of 
nonviolence.” McKissick added ominously, 
“nonviolence is a dead philosophy and it was 
not the black people who killed it.” 

The radical Stokely Carmichael has pro- 
claimed: “When white America killed Dr. 
King, she declared war on us... We have 
to retaliate for the deaths of our leaders. 
The executions of those deaths are going to 
be in the streets.” 

Other flouters of the law, both white and 
Negro, are urging American citizens to arm 
themselves with guns. Thousands upon 
thousands now possess new lethal weapons. 

Many young Negroes have lost confidence 
in moderate leadership. In Memphis, one 
march leader explained that “these kids have 
been becoming more and more impatient 
with the ministers.” Another said the youths 
“didn’t come to march—they were outside 
our control.” 

True, there are level-headed leaders such 
as NAACP's Roy Wilkins, who contends that 
“millions of Negroes in this country are 
opposed to violence” and who rejects the 
shrill cries of the militants that they are 
taking over the Negro community. 

But can they, or will they ultimately pre- 
vail? Or is America facing a civil war between 
the races? 

WHAT’S NEEDED MOST 

Needed most as we mourn the death of 
Martin Luther King is, as Editor Don 
Shoemaker of the Miami Herald has stated 
so aptly, a time for national reassessment.” 

Mr. Shoemaker has said that the social 
values of yesterday appear to have lost all 
meaning, that a nation which wars with 
one hand and indulges itself with the other 
is a nation in search of its soul. 

That a nation which lets crime increase 
geometrically and tempts the criminal by 
coddling him is a nation wandering 
soullessly. 

That a nation which slackens its moral 
standards so immoderately that the libertine 
becomes a national hero is a nation without 
spiritual principle. 

Editor Shoemaker believes that today is a 
good day to begin plodding the road back 
to decency, to order, to moral values, to 
greatness. 

I can add nothing more to this other than 
to find in Dr. Martin Luther King’s assassi- 
nation a double tragedy: 

The passing of a great, spiritually moti- 
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vated humanitarian without peer in pursuit 
of a noble endeavor and, 

The demeaning of Dr. King's dream that 
we can all “sit down at the table of brother- 
hood” by radical and irresponsible elements 
of his race who would seize and pervert the 
cause for which he had labored so long. 

Hopefully in the reassessment of values 
mentioned by Mr. Shoemaker, there will be 
found in the civil rights, business and po- 
litical areas those willing to join hands and 
march forward in the quest for justice, mo- 
rality and reinvigoration of our national 
character. 

This will require greater effort than pas- 
sage of open housing legislation and infin- 
itely more wisdom than the lip service given 
Negroes by the pandering politicians. 

For without such unity of purpose, the 
forebodings of the doleful and the disen- 
chanted may be all too prophetic. 

JOHN S. KNIGHT. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. SNYDER (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford), for today, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. CoLLIER (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for the week of April 
22, on account of medical treatment for 
kidney stone removal. 

Mr. Pucrxskl, for April 25, on account 
of illness in the family. 

Mr. FALLON (at the request of Mr. 
MachEN), for today and the balance of 
the week, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. STEED, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ryan, for 1 hour on Tuesday, April 
30, and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Vaw (at the request of Mr. 
BrINKLEY), for 30 minutes, on April 30; 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Dorn in two instances. 

Mr. PHILBIN in five instances. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Harrison) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. REINECKE. 

Mr. Curtis in two instances. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. ScHer te in three instances. 

Mrs. BOLTON. 

Mr. AYRES. 

Mr. ZWACH. 

Mr, Bos WILSON. 

Mr. Urr in two instances. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

Mr. GROVER. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Mr. TALCOTT. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in three instances. 

Mr. McDADE. 
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Mr. McDonatp of Michigan. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BRINKLEY) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr, BINGHAM in two instances. 

Mr. Howanr in two instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in two instances, 

Mr. McCarty in 10 instances. 

Mr. PATMAN. 

Mr. EcKHARDT in two instances. 

Mr. OTTINGER in two instances. 

Mr. STEED. 

Mr. DANIELS. 

Mr. BARING. 

Mr. WHITENER. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. 

Mr. GATHINGS. 

Mr. Raricx in four instances. 

Mr. EDMONDSON in two instances. 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. Moss in two instances. 

Mr. Monacan in two instances. 

Mr. St GERMAIN. 

Mr. WuitE in two instances. 

Mr. DuLsKI in two instances. 

Mr. GonzaLez in three instances. 

Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Roysat in five instances. 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN in four instances. 

Mr. BOLAND. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 42 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, April 25, 1968, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


No. 1776. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, 
a letter from the National Adjutant, Vet- 
erans of World War I of the U.S.A., Inc., 
transmitting reports and proceedings, 
and a copy of the audit of the receipts 
and expenditures of Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S.A., Inc., following the 
national gathering in Indianapolis, Ind., 
September 11-15, 1967, pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 88-105 (H. Doc. 
No. 297), was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 14672. A bill to amend 
the act of February 14, 1931, relating to the 
acceptance of gifts for the benefit of Indians; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1300), Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois: Committee on Armed 
Services, H.R. 15348. A bill to amend section 
703(b) of title 10, United States Code, to 
make permanent the authority to grant a 
special 30-day period of leave for members of 
the uniformed services who voluntarily ex- 
tend their tours of duty in hostile fire areas 
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(Rept. No. 1301). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BENNETT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 10897, A bill to amend section 
404(d) of title 37, United States Code, by 
increasing the maximum rates of per diem 
allowance and reimbursement authorized, 
under certain circumstances, to meet the 
actual expenses of travel (Rept. No. 1302). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois: Committee on Armed 
Services. H.R. 1093. A bill to amend and 
clarify the reemployment provisions of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1303). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 2629. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, with respect to 
the remission or cancellation of indebtedness 
of enlisted members of the Armed Forces and 
the National Guard of the United States; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1304). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 2632. A bill to permit National 
Guard officers to act as inspecting officers 
under section 710(f) of title 32, United States 
Code; with amendment (Rept. No. 1305). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R. 11466. A bill to remove the restric- 
tions on the grades of the director and as- 
sistant directors of the Marine Corps Band 
(Rept. No. 1306). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 13050. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize an increase 
in the numbers of officers of the Navy des- 
ignated for engineering duty, aeronautical 
engineering duty, and special duty (Rept. 
No. 1307). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 13593. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to increase the number 
of congressional alternates authorized to be 
nominated for each vacancy at the Military, 
Naval, and Air Force Academies; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1308). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 14739. A bill to amend titles 10 
and 32, United States Code, to authorize ad- 
ditional medical and dental care and other 
related benefits for reservists and members 
of the National Guard, under certain condi- 
tions, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1309). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R. 15865. A bill to amend section 1072 
(2) of title 10, United States Code, to include 
a foster child within the definition of “de- 
pendent” (Rept. No. 1310). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 15863. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to change the name of 
the Army Medical Service to the Army Medi- 
cal Department (Rept. No. 1311). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 3300. A 
bill to authorize the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the Colorado River Basin 
project, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1312). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 
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Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 8578. A bill to amend 
title I of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1313). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. > 

Mr. HARDY: Committee on Armed Services. 
H.R. 10573. A bill to provide authority to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the Truth in 
Negotiations Act; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 1314). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARDY: Committee on Armed 
Services. H.R. 15789. A bill to amend section 
2306 of title 10, United States Code, to au- 
thorize certain contracts for services and re- 
lated supplies to extend beyond 1 year (Rept. 
No. 1315). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1136, Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 15688, a bill to extend 
the executive reorganization provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, for an additional 
4 years (Rept. No. 1316). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1137. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 16703, a bill to author- 
ize certain construction at military instal- 
lations, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1317). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BETTS: 
H.R. 16754. A bill to amend the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 


By Mr. BLANTON: 

H.R. 16755. A bill to amend section 103 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
that interest on certain industrial develop- 
ment bonds is not to be excluded from gross 
income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 16756. A bill to provide for the com- 
pensation of persons injured by certain crim- 
inal acts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 16757. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 to authorize 
the Federal Government to deny employment 
in defense facilities to certain individuals, to 
protect classified information released to U.S, 
industry, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. BUTTON: 

H.R. 16758. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, EVANS of Colorado: 

H.R. 16759. A bill to incorporate Retired 
Enlisted Association, Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EVERETT: 

H.R. 16760. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Time Act of 1966 so as to reduce from 6 
months to 5 months the period for which 
daylight saving time shall be in effect; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

HR. 16761. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to apply an acceptable credit risk 
standard for loans to small business concerns 
in certain high-risk areas; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 16762. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 to provide for a more 
effective and economical utilization of the 
Nation’s vocational training resources 
through arrangements with private voca- 
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tional training institutions; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 16763. A bill to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 16764. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to make certain aliens 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
ment residence eligible to be radio station 
operators; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 16765. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to provide for a national pro- 
gram to improve the availability of necessary 
insurance protection for residential and busi- 
ness properties against fire, crime, and other 
perils, through the cooperative efforts of the 
Federal and State Governments and the pri- 
vate property insurance industry, to au- 
thorize Federal reinsurance with appropriate 
loss sharing by the States against insurance 
losses resulting from riots and other civil 
commotion, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 16766. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
compensation of wage board employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. WINN: 

H.R. 16767. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to conduct research and 
development programs to increase knowledge 
of tornadoes, squall lines, and other severe 
local storms, to develop methods for detect- 
ing storms for prediction and advance warn- 
ing, and to provide for the establishment of 
@ National Severe Storms Service; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 16768. A bill to provide for improved 
reer relations in the Fed- 

eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 16769. A bill to amend section 167 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to en- 
courage landlords to meet minimal housing 
standards by disallowing the depreciation de- 
duction to a landlord who has been convicted 
of violating a housing code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANIELS (for himself, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mrs. Green of Oregon, Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. HoL- 
LAND, Mr. Dent, Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. 
Brapemas, Mr. O'Hara of Michigan, 
Mr. Carey, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. 
Wri1Mm D. Forp, Mr. HATHAWAY, 
Meeps, Mr. Burron of California, 
Mr. Ayres, Mr. QUIE, Mr. Rem of 
New York, Mr. BELL, Mr. ScHERLE, 
Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr. ESCH, 
and Mr. EsHLEMAN) : 

H.R. 16770. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to extend the authoriza- 
tion of grants to States for rehabilitation 
services, to broaden the scope of goods and 
services available under that act for the 

, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (for him- 
self, Mr. HUNT, Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. THompson of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. CAHILL, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. 
“agg Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. RODINO, 


PATTEN) : 

H.R. 16771. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Great Swamp National Wildlife 
Refuge, Morris County, N.J., as wilderness; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLURE: 
H.R. 16772. A bill to permit the melting of 
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coin of the United States; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 16773. A bill to permit American citi- 
zens to hold gold; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: 

H.R. 16774. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself and Mr. 
Reuss) : 

H.R. 16775. A bill to provide for Increased 
participation by the United States in the 
International Development Association, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 16776. A bill to revise the system of 
congressional nominations for appointments 
to the U.S, Military Academy, the U.S. Naval 
Academy, and the U.S. Air Force Academy; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 16777. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Island Bay, Cedar Keys, and 
Passage Key National Wildlife Refuges in 
Florida, and the Wichita Mountains Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in Oklahoma as wil- 
derness; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.J. Res. 1238. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the temporary funding of the emergency 
credit revolving fund; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.J. Res. 1239. Joint resolution to declare 
the policy of the United States with respect 
to the recommended identification of its his- 
torical economic system involving responsible 
individual enterprise of freemen; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.J. Res. 1240. Joint resolution authorizing 
the provision of funds for U.S. support of 
the international biological program; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

HJ. Res. 1241. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the temporary funding of the emergency 
credit revolving fund; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H. Con. Res. 766. Concurrent resolution to 
require France to pay its World War I debt; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H. Con. Res. 767. Concurrent resolution 
establishing a Joint Committee on Social 
Welfare; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H. Con. Res. 768. Concurrent resolution 
urging the President to convey to the Gov- 
ernment of France the sense of the Congress 
with respect to the responsibility of France 
in connection with the repudiation of its 
international obligations undertaken in fur- 
therance of the North Atlantic Treaty; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PODELL (for himself, Mr. Frno, 
Mr. AppaBso, Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. JOELSON, Mr. 
O'Hara of Illinois, Mr. HELSTOSKI, 
Mr. GILBERT, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. 
RODINO, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. WOLFF, 
Mr. Carry, Mr. Brasco, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. Vicorrro, Mr. KUPFERMAN, Mr. 
Burron, Mr. McEwen, Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY, Mr. Apams, Mr, TENZER, and 
Mr. MURPHY of New York) : 

H. Res. 1135. A Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the United States enter into an agreement 
with the Government of Israel for the sale 
of military planes, commonly known as 
Phantom jet fighters necessary for Israel's 
defense to an amount which shall be ade- 
quate to provide Israel with a deterrent 
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force capable of preventing future Arab ag- 
gression by offsetting sophisticated weapons 
received by the Arab States, and on order 
for future delivery, and to replace losses 
suffered by Israel in the 1967 conflict; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 16778. A bill for the relief of Natalina 

Miceli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

HR. 16779. A bill for the relief of Andrea 
Letizia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16780. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ro- 
land Ang Lim, Mrs. Dominga A. V. Lim, and 
Roland Lim, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 16781. A bill for the relief of Kyu 
Byung Park; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 16782. A bill for the relief of Mark P. 

Hagood; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 16783. A bill for the relief of Cheung 

Lai Chow; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 16784. A bill for the relief of Miss Nilda 
C. Gomez; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 16785. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ash- 
raf El-Bayoumi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 16786. A bill for the relief of Bokary 
Bangoura; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 16787. A bill for the relief of Giam- 
piero Federico; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 16788. A bill for the relief of Ernesto 
Gugliara; to the Committee on th» Judiciary. 

H.R. 16789. A bill for the relief of Giulio 
Mannino and Alicia Mannino; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 16790. A bill for the relief of Joaquim 
Esteves Fernandes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 16791. A bill for the relief of Arminda 
Alves DaSilva; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 16792. A bill for the relief of Hwa 
Bum Song; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 16793. A bill for the relief of Con- 
stanin Demetre Caralis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of California: 

H.R. 16794. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Juana Goni; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia: 

H.R. 16795. A bill for the relief of the Es- 
tate of Mary D. Smith; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 16796. A bill for the relief of Byung 

Wu Lee; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 16797. A bill for the relief of Maria 
da Conceicao Silva Lourenco Salvador; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 16798. A bill for the relief of Avelino 

T. Sales; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 16799. A bill for the relief of Frangis- 
kos Voulgaris; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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SENATE—Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. ; 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, who committest to us the 
swift and solemn trust of life, since we 
know not what a day may bring forth, 
but only that the hour for serving Thee is 
always present, may we wake to the in- 
stant claims of Thy holy will; not wait- 
ing for tomorrow, but yielding today. 

Consecrate with Thy presence the way 
our feet may go; and the humblest work 
will shine, and the roughest places be 
made plain. Lift us above unrighteous 
anger and mistrust to faith, and hope, 
and charity. 

Hasten, we beseech Thee, through us, 
the day of an ampler life for all, when 
every man shall dwell in safety among 
his neighbors, free from gnawing want, 
free from torturing fears. 


“We pledge our hopes, our faith, our 
lives, 

That freedom shall not die: 

We pray Thy guidance, strength, and 
grace: 

Almighty God on high.” 


For Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, April 23, 1968, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
several sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that statements 
in relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Executive Reorganization 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Government Research of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I understand that objection will be made 
to the next request, but in view of the 
fact that the request was made, I am 
going to ask it, anyway. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, by request, 
I shall have to object to the request of 
the acting majority leader. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
three unobjected to bills which have been 
on the Calendar since April 10, 1968. 
ae are Calendar Nos. 1073, 1074, and 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


PURCHASE OF U.S. OBLIGATIONS 


The bill (H.R. 15344) to amend sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended, to extend for 2 years the 
authority of Federal Reserve banks to 
purchase U.S. obligations directly from 
the Treasury was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1091), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


H.R. 15344 would extend for 2 additional 
years the authority of the Federal Reserve 
Board to purchase public debt obligations di- 
rectly from the Treasury up to a limit of $5 
billion outstanding at any one time. This au- 
thority, which would otherwise expire on 
June 30, 1968, was first granted in its present 
form in 1942 for a temporary period. It has 
been renewed by the Congress on 13 separate 
occasions since that time. While the direct 
purchase authority has been used sparingly 
over the years, it has proven to be essential 
to efficient financial management. 

Continuation of the direct purchase au- 
thority is necessary for three reasons: 

One, the direct purchase authority per- 
mits the Treasury to maintain lower cash 
balances since any temporary or seasonal 
shortage could be accommodated through 
direct borrowing from the Federal Reserve 
System. By maintaining a lower level of cash 
balances, the interest expenses on the na- 
tional debt are correspondingly reduced; 

Two, the direct purchase authority per- 
mits the Treasury an alternative source of 
borrowing when conditions in the money 
markets are temporarily unfavorable. The 
Treasury is able to postpone for a short time 
market borrowing when such borrowing 
could be extremely disruptive; 

Third, the direct purchase authority is a 
big element in our financial planning for 
a national defense emergency. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Government could need an 
immediate and ready source of cash at a 
time when our financial markets were seri- 
ously disrupted. It is for this reason that 
an authority as large as $5 billion is required 
although such a large amount has never 
been used. 


THE PRACTICE OF PSYCHOLOGY IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1864) to define and regulate the 
practice of psychology in the District of 
Columbia which had been reported from 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Prac- 
tice of Psychology Act”. 

Sec. 2. The practice of psychology in the 
District of Columbia is hereby declared to 
affect the public health, safety, and welfare, 
and to be subject to regulation and control 
in the public interest to protect the public 
from the unauthorized and unqualified prac- 
tice of psychology, and from unprofessional 
conduct by persons licensed to practice 
psychology. 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act: 

(A) “Commissioner” means the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia or his 
authorized agent or agents. 

(B) “Person” includes an association, 
partnership, or corporation, as well as nat- 
ural persons. 

(C) “Accredited college or university” 
means any college or university which, in the 
Commissioner’s determination, offers either 
an acceptable full-time resident graduate 
program of study in psychology leading to 
the doctoral degree, or a comparable pro- 
gram. In making his determination concern- 
ing domestic educational institutions, the 
Commissioner shall accredit those institu- 
tions included in the listings of approved 
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academic institutions public by the United 

States Office of Education; in d 

what foreign educational institutions shall 

be accredited the Commissioner may take 

into account the published lists of accredit- 
and of professional associations. 

(D) “The practice of psychology” is the 
rendering of or offering to render to the pub- 
lic for a fee, monetary or otherwise, any serv- 
ice involving the application of established 
methods and principles of the science and 
profession of psychology, except as provided 
in sections 5 and 20 of this Act. These prin- 
ciples and methods are concerned with un- 
derstanding, predicting, and changing be- 
havior, and they include, but are not re- 
stricted to, the use of counseling and 
psychotherapy with groups or individuals 
having adjustment problems in the areas of 
work, family, school, and personal relation- 
ships; measuring, testing, and assessing apti- 
tudes, skills, public opinion, attitudes, emo- 
tions, personality, and intelligence; teaching 
or lecturing in psychology and doing research 
on problems relating to human behavior. 

(E) Nothing in subsection (D) shall be 
construed as permitting either the adminis- 
tration or prescription of drugs or any in- 

ent upon the practice of medicine as 
defined by the Healing Arts Practice Act of 
the District of Columbia, approved February 
27, 1929 (45 Stat. 1326), as amended. 

Sec. 4. The psychologist who engages in 
practice is expected to assist his client in 
obtaining professional help for all relevant 
aspects of the client's problem that fall out- 
side of the boundaries of the psychologist’s 
own competence; for example, provision 
should be made for the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of relevant medical problems by an ap- 
propriate, qualified medical practitioner. 

Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to practice or to offer to practice psychology, 
or to represent himself to be a psychologist, 
unless he shall first obtain a license or cer- 
tificate pursuant to this Act, except as here- 
inafter 

(A) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to limit the activities of and use of the title 
“psychologist” by a person in the employ of 
any governmental agency, academic institu- 
tion, charitable agency, research laboratory, 
or business corporation: Provided, That the 
services performed by such an employee are 
a part of his office or position and are pro- 
vided only within the confines of the orga- 
mization or are offered to like organizations. 
Persons providing services to the public 
through governmental organizations, such as 
clinics, who are compensated by their em- 
ployer rather than their clients are also 
exempted under the Act. Persons coming un- 
der the exemptions established by this sub- 
section may offer lecture services to the pub- 
lic for a fee but may not offer other psycho- 
logical services to the public for a fee with- 
out having obtained a license. 

(B) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to limit the activities of a student intern, or 
resident in psychology, pursuing a course 
of study or research with an accredited col- 
lege, university, or training center: Provided, 
That such activities are supervised as part 
of his course of study, and he is designated 
by such title as “psychology intern,” psy- 
chology trainee,” or other title clearly in- 
dicating trainee status. 

(C) Nothing in this Act shall prevent the 
employment by a person furnishing psycho- 
logical services for remuneration, of an in- 
dividual not licensed as a psychologist under 
the provisions of this Act to assist in the 
performance of 8 and other serv- 
works under the 

ologist who 
assumes full responsibility for his acts, and 
if such individual is not in any manner held 
out to the public as a psychologist. 

Sec. 6. (A) The Commissioner shall be re- 

for reviewing the applications of 
persons seeking licensure or certification for 
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the practice of psychology in the District 
of Columbia, for the granting and renewal of 
such licenses and certificates, for the prepara- 
tion and administration of oral and written 
examinations, and for other matters related 
to the purposes of this Act. 

(B) The Commissioner may appoint a 
Board of Psychologist Examiners. Each mem- 
ber shall be a citizen of the United States, 
licensed under the provisions of this Act, 
who shall either be a resident of the District 
of Columbia or have worked in the District 
of Columbia for at least two years preceding 
appointment to the Board. The initial ap- 
pointees shall be psychologists eligible for 
licensure under provisions of this Act. 

(C) The Commissioner shall maintain: (1) 
& record of licenses and certificates granted 
and refused and of licenses and certificates 
revoked or suspended which record shall be 
available to the public; and (2) a complete 
record of all hearings conducted pursuant 
to section 15(B) in connection with the 
denial, suspension, or revocation of a license. 
A transcript of an entry in a record of 
hearing, properly certified, shall be prima 
facie evidence of the facts therein stated. 

Sec. 7. The Commissioner shall grant a 
license to practice psychology to each ap- 
plicant who submits satisfactory proof that 

(A) he is of good moral character; 

(B) he holds either (1) a doctoral degree 
in psychology from an accredited college or 
university and has completed two years of 
postgraduate experience acceptable to the 
Commissioner, such two years not to include 
terms of internship, or (2) a doctoral degree 
in a field related to psychology from an ac- 
credited college or university, plus two years 
of postgraduate experience: Provided, That 
his experience and training are considered 
by the Commissioner to be comparable to the 
requirements set forth in (B)(1) of this 
subsection; 

(C) he has passed an examination, writ- 
ten or oral or both, the scope and form of 
which shall be determined by the Commis- 
sioner: Provided, That at any given examina- 
tion session all examinations shall be uni- 
form; and 

(D) his application has been accompanied 
by the necessary fees. 

Sec. 8. Within one year from and after the 
effective date of this Act, a license shall be 
issued without examination to any applicant 
who is of good moral character, who either 
maintains a residence or office, or partici- 
pates in psychological activities, as deter- 
mined by the Commissioner, within the 
District of Columbia, who has submitted an 
application for license accompanied by the 
required fee, and who holds— 

(A) a doctoral degree in psychology from 
an accredited college or university or other 
doctoral degree acceptable to the Commis- 
sioner, and has completed at least one year of 
postgraduate experience not including terms 
of internship; or 

(B) a master’s degree in psychology from 
an accredited college or university, and has 
engaged in ogical practice acceptable 
to the Commissioner for five years after the 
attainment of his highest degree. 

Sec. 9. The Commissioner may, in his dis- 
cretion, grant a license without examina- 
tion, on payment of the required fee, to any 
person who at the time of application is 
licensed or certified under the laws of a 
State or territory of the United States, or of 
a foreign country or province whose stand- 
ards, in the opinion of the Commissioner, 
were substantially equivalent at the date of 
such certification or licensure, to the require- 
ments of this Act. 

Sec. 10. A psychologist who is not licensed 
under the provisions of this Act, but (1) 
who is licensed or certified under the laws 
of a State or territory of the United States 
or of a foreign or province whose 
standards in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner were substantially equivalent, at the 
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date of his certification or licensure, to the 
requirements of this Act, or (2) who meets 
the requirements of subsections (A) and (B) 
of section 7 and resides in a State or terri- 
tory of the United States, or in a foreign 
country or province which does not grant 
licenses or certificates to psychologists, may 
be employed or invited by a person who is 
a resident of or maintains a place of work 
in the District of Columbia to offer profes- 
sional services in said District for a total of 
not more than sixty days in any calendar year 
without holding a license issued under this 
Act. Upon arrival in the District of Colum- 
bia, such a psychologist shall report to the 
Commissioner with respect to the nature and 
duration of his professional activities in the 
District as well as the mame of the person 
who has requested him to render services. 

A psychologist claiming exemption under 
the provisions of this section who offers pro- 
fessional services in the District of Columbia 
for more than twenty days in any calendar 
year shall file with the Commissioner evi- 
dence of his right to such exemption. Upon 
proof of that right, to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner, the Commissioner shall enter 
the name of the applicant in a register kept 
for that purpose and shall issue to the 
applicant a certificate in evidence of such 
registration. 

Sec. 11. The Commissioner may, in his dis- 
cretion, waive all or part of the examination 
required under section 7(C) of this Act when 
the applicant has (1) achieved a position of 
eminence in the practice of psychology and 
has demonstrated, over a number of years, 
competence in areas covered by the examina- 
tion, or (2) has been certified by a national 
examining board: Provided, That the exami- 
nation given by the national examining board 
was as effective for the testing of professional 
competence as that required in the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 12. The District of Columbia Council 
is authorized to make regulations to carry out 
the purposes of this Act, and, after public 
hearings, to fix, increase, or decrease fees to be 
charged for services performed by the District 
government pursuant to the provisions of 
this Act, in such amounts as may, in the 
judgment of the Council, be reasonably nec- 
essary to defray the approximate cost of ad- 
ministering this Act, 

Sec. 13. Every person licensed or certified 
to practice psychology who desires to con- 
tinue the practice of psychology shall an- 
nually pay the required fee for which there 
will be issued a renewal of licensure or certifi- 
cate. The Commissioner shall provide a 
written reminder of the renewal date to every 
person licensed or registered under this Act, 
which reminder shall be mailed at least one 
month in advance, A license or certificate not 
properly renewed as herein provided shall 
lapse. The Commissioner shall have the right 
to reinstate a lapsed license or certificate 
upon payment of the renewal fee plus a pen- 
alty fee. A psychologist who wishes to place 
his license upon an inactive status may do 80 
by submitting notice thereof to the Commis- 
sioner. Such a psychologist may reactivate his 
license by payment of the renewal fee herein 
required unless his license has been inactive 
for a period exceeding five years, in which 
case he will be required to furnish the Com- 
missioner evidence of his competence to con- 
tinue or resume the practice of psychology. 

Sec. 14. The Commissioner may refuse, re- 
voke, or suspend licensure or certification if 
the person applying or the person licensed 
or certified be 

(4) convicted of a crime involving moral 


55 . drug or any 
alcoholic beverage to an Sent or in a man- 
ner dangerous to himself, any other person, 
or the public, or to an extent that such use 

his ability to perform the work of 
a psychologist with safety to the public; 
(C) convicted of a violation of any pro- 
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vision of this Act or of the regulations or 
rules promulgated pursuant thereto; 

(D) determined to be a mental incompe- 
tent by a court with proper jurisdiction; or 

(E) found guilty of the unethical prac- 
tice of psychology in violation of standards 
to be established by the Commissioner. 

Sec. 15. (A) Proceedings leading toward 
the suspension or revocation of a license or 
certificate shall be begun by petition, setting 
forth good cause therefor, filed with the 
Commissioner and served on the respondent. 

The Commissioner may determine whether 
a license or certificate shall be suspended or 
revoked, and if it is to be suspended the dura- 
tion of such suspension and the conditions 
under which such suspension shall terminate. 
Revocation of a license shall not preclude the 
issuance after the passage of at least five 
years of a new license or registration to the 
offender, provided such person can show that 
he has complied with the provisions of this 
Act. 

(B) Before the revoking, suspending, or re- 
fusing to issue a license or certificate for any 
cause under the provisions of this Act, the 
Commissioner shall give the person whose 
right to practice psychology is challenged an 
opportunity to be heard in person or by attor- 
ney, and to produce witnesses on his behalf. 
After such hearing, should the Commissioner 
decide to refuse, revoke, or suspend licensure 
or certification, he shall set forth in writing 
his reasons for so doing, and shall include de- 
tailed findings of fact. 

(C) Any person who feels aggrieved by a 
decision of the Commissioner under subsec- 
tion (B) of this section may, within thirty 
days after receiving notice thereof, seek re- 
view of said decision in the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals. Such review shall be 
subject to appeal to the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cult. 

(D) In hearings conducted pursuant to 
subsection (B) of this section, the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses may be compelled 
by subpena. Any person refusing to respond 
to such a subpena shall be guilty of con- 
tempt of court and may be punished as other 
persons guilty of contempt of court are pun- 
ished. 


Sec. 16. Any person who shall practice 
psychology, as defined in this Act, without 
having a valid, unexpired, unrevoked, and 
unsuspended license or certificate of registra- 
tion issued under this Act, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon convic- 
tion, shall be fined not more than $500 or 
confined in jail for not more than six months, 
or both. 

Sec. 17. The unlawful practice of psychol- 
ogy as defined in this Act may be enjoined 
by the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia on petition by the Com- 
missioner, upon a finding that the person 
sought to be enjoined is guilty of a violation 
of the provisions of this Act. In any such 
proceeding it shall not be necessary to show 
that any person is individually injured by the 
actions complained of, If the respondent is 
found guilty of the unlawful practice of 
psychology, the court shall enjoin him from 
so practicing unless and until he has been 
duly licensed. The remedy by injunction 
hereby given is in addition to criminal prose- 
cution and punishment based thereon, and 
not in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 18. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia to en- 
force the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 19. In legal proceedings, no psychol- 
ogist shall disclose any information he has 
acquired from a person consulting him in his 
professional capacity without the consent of 
such person, except only (1) in actions, civil 
or criminal in which a psychologist is suing 
or being sued by a former client or his legal 
representative, such as an action against a 
psychologist for malpractice, (2) upon an 
issue as to the validity of a document, such 
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as a will of a client, (3) in cases where the 
defendant to a criminal action has raised the 
defense of mental incapacity. 

Sec. 20. (A) Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as restricting the use of tools, 
tests, instruments, or techniques usually de- 
nominated “psychological,” provided that the 
user does not represent himself or itself in 
a manner prohibited by this Act. 

(B) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to prevent qualified members of other profes- 
sions from doing work of a psychological na- 
ture consistent with their training and with 
the code of ethics of their respective profes- 
sions: Provided, That they do not hold them- 
selves out to the public by any title or 
description incorporating the words psy- 
chological,” “psychologist,” or “psychology,” 
unless licensed under this Act, and except 
as provided in section 5(D) of this Act. 

Sec. 21. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia such sums as may be neces- 
sary to pay the expenses of administering and 
carrying out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec, 22. If any section of this Act, or any 
part thereof, shall be adjudged by any court 
of competent jurisdiction to be invalid, such 
judgment shall not affect, impair, or invali- 
date the remainder of any section or part 
thereof. 

Sec, 23. This Act shall become effective 
ninety days after the date of its enactment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
1092), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to provide for 
the protection of the public from the un- 
qualified practice of psychology and from 
unprofessional conduct of persons practicing 
psychology in the District of Columbia by 
requiring all persons who offer psychological 
services to the public for a fee to obtain a 
license from the District of Columbia govern- 
ment. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 

At the present time, psychologists may 
practice psychology in the District of Colum- 
bia without license or regulation. Your com- 
mittee has been advised that there have been 
incidents in which the lives and well-being 
of residents in the Nation's Capital have been 
adversely affected by fraudulent persons rep- 
resenting themselves as psychologists. This is 
happening at a time when the profession of 
psychology is clearly expanding and is more 
and more in demand by citizens of this city 
and elsewhere in the country. Therefore, your 
committee believes that the bill incorporates 
the appropriate and necessary steps which 
must be taken promptly to regulate the qual- 
ity of psychological services by regulating the 
practice of psychology as existing law already 
requires the regulation of other professions 
within the city. 

HEARING 

The Subcommittee on Public Health, Edu- 
cation, Welfare, and Safety held a hearing on 
S. 1864 on August 28, 1967. The bill received 
the support of the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment, the District of Columbia Psycho- 
logical Association, and the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The first section of the bill cites the act 
as the “Practice of Psychology Act.” 

Section 2 delares the practice of psy- 
chology to affect the public health, safety, 
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and welfare, and to be subject to regula- 
tion and control in the public interest. 

Section 3 defines terms used in the bill 
and provides that “the practice of psychol- 
ogy,” as defined in the bill, shall not be 
construed as permitting the administration 
or prescription of drugs or any infringement 
upon the practice of medicine as defined by 
the Healing Arts Practice Act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as amended. 

Section 4 states that psychologists are 
expected to assist their clients in obtaining 
professional help for aspects of the client's 
problems that fall outside the area of the 
psychologists’ own competence; for example, 
that provision should be made for the diag- 
nosis and treatment of relevant medical 
problems by an appropriate, qualified medi- 
cal practitioner. 

Section 5 requires the licensing of persons 
who practice psychology for a fee; exempt- 
ing psychologists employed by Government 
agencies, academic institutions, charitable 
agencies, research laboratories, and business 
corporations. Also exempted are psychology 
interns and residents, and persons employed 
by licensed psychologists as defined in the 
bill. 


Section 6 provides that the Commissioner 
shall be responsible for the issuance and 
renewal of licenses, authorizes him to pro- 
vide for the preparation and administration 
of oral and written examinations, to ap- 
point a Board of Psychologist Examiners to 
examine applicants for licenses, and requires 
the maintenance of public records respect- 
ing the granting, refusal, suspension, and 
revocation of licenses. 

Section 7 sets forth the requirements for 
obtaining a license: Good moral character; 
doctoral degree in psychology or a related 
field; plus 2 years of postgraduate experi- 
ence other than internship; and satisfactory 
performance in an examination. 

Section 8 provides for licensing within 
1 year without examination of psychologists 
who either maintain a residence or office, 
or participate in psychological activities in 
the District and who have a doctoral degree 
and 1 year of postgraduate experience or 
a master’s degree in psychology and five 
years of practice acceptable to the Com- 
missioner. 

Section 9 authorizes the Commissioner to 
grant a license without examination to any 
person who has received a license from a 
State or foreign country whose standards 
are substantially equivalent to those of the 
District of Columbia. 

Section 10 provides that qualified psychol- 
ogists from outside the District of Columbia 
may offer professional services in the Dis- 
trict for not more than 60 days a year with- 
out obtaining a license on request of a per- 
son who resides or works in the District. A 
psychologist claiming this exemption and 
who offers his professional service within the 
District for more than 20 days in any calendar 
year must file with the Commissioner evi- 
dence of his right thereto, have his name 
entered in a register kept by the Commis- 
sioner for that purpose, and be issued a cer- 
tificate evidencing such registration. 

Section 11 empowers the Commissioner to 
waive the licensure examination when the 
applicant has achieved a position of emi- 
nence as a practicing psychologist or has 
been certified by a national examining 
board, whose examination was as effective 
for testing professional competence as that 
required in the District of Columbia. 

Section 12 authorizes th District of Co- 
lumbia Council to make regulations to 
carry out the purposes of the act and to fix 
fees at levels to defray the expense of ad- 
ministering the act. 

Section 13 provides for the annual pay- 
ment of the required fee for renewal of 
licenses or certificates issued under the act 
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and contains provisions respecting the rein- 
statement of lapsed licenses. 

Section 14 authorizes the Commissioner 
to refuse, revoke, or suspend licensure or 
certification if the applicant, licensee, or 
certificate holder be (a) convicted of a crime 
involving moral turpitude, (b) found to use 
drugs or alcoholic beverages so as to en- 
danger himself or others or so as to impair 
his ability to safely perform psychological 
services, (c) convicted of violating the act 
or any regulation thereunder, (d) adjudi- 
cated mentally incompetent, and (e) found 
guilty of unethical practice of psychology 
in violation of standards set by the Commis- 
sioner. 

Section 15 sets forth the procedures to be 
followed by the Commissioner in suspending 
or revoking a license or certificate. Before a 
license is revoked, suspended, or refused to 
be issued by the Commissioner for any cause, 
the person whose right to practice psychol- 
ogy is challenged shall be entitled to a hear- 
ing and to produce witnesses on his behalf. 
Decisions of the Commissioner refusing, re- 
voking, or suspending licensure or certifica- 
tion must be in writing and must include 
detailed finding of fact. Any person feeling 
aggrieved by a decision of the Commissioner 
may seek a review of the Commissioner's de- 
cision in the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals, which court’s decision shall be 
subject to appeal to the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals District of Columbia. 

Section 16 provides that any persons prac- 
ticing psychology without a license or regis- 
tration certificate shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction be fined not 
more than $500 or confined in jail for not 
more than 6 months, or both. 

Section 17 permits injunction actions in 
the U.S. district court to prevent persons 
found guilty of violating the act from con- 
tinuing to practice psychology. 

Section 18 directs the Commissioner to en- 
force the provisions of the act. 

Section 19 provides that in legal proceed- 
ings, no psychologist shall disclose any in- 
formation he has acquired from a person 
consulting him in his professional capacity 
without the consent of such person, except 
(1) in actions, civil or criminal, in which a 
psychologist is suing or being sued by a 
former client or his legal representative, such 
as an action against a psychologist for mal- 
practice, (2) upon an issue as to the validity 
of a document, such as a will of a client, and 
(3) in cases where the defendant in a crim- 
inal action has raised the defense of mental 
incapacity. 

Section 20 provides that so long as a user 
does not represent himself or itself in a man- 
ner prohibited by the act, nothing in the act 
shall be construed as restricting the use of 
tools, tests, instruments, or techniques usu- 
ally denominated “psychological,” and that 
the act shall not be construed to prevent 
qualified members of other professions from 
doing work of a psychological nature con- 
sistent with their training and the codes of 
ethics of their professions, so long as they 
do not hold themselves out to the public as 
psychologists unless licensed or certified in 
accordance with the act. 

Section 21 authorizes appropriations neces- 
sary to pay the expenses of administering and 
carrying out the purposes of the act. 

Section 22 provides a standard severability 
clause. 

Section 23 provides that the act shall be 
effective 90 days following its enactment. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

Your committee struck out the term “phys- 
ical” on page 3, line 18, and inserted in lieu 
thereof “medical.” The purpose of the 
amendment is to emphasize the nonmedical 
character of the psychology profession and 
make clear the committee’s intent that a 
person with organic disease complications to 
behavioral problems should be referred by 
the psychologist to a medical doctor. The 
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amendment was requested by the District of 
Columbia government. 

Your committee deleted section 5, subsec- 
tion (D), establishing different licensing re- 
quirements for social psychologists than for 
other psychologists. This action was taken 
because the committee sees no justification 
for treating social psychologists differently 
from other psychologists in the matter of 
licensing. 

Your committee deleted the language in 
section 6(B) requiring the Commissioner to 
name members of the Board of Psychology 
Examiners from a list submitted by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Psychology Association. 
The committee believes that the Commis- 
sioner should be permitted to name any 
qualified psychologist to the Board and not 
be restricted to any list of names submitted 
by the above-mentioned professional asso- 
ciation. 

Your committee deleted the language in 
section 12 permitting the Commissioner to 
give a certificate of registration to an asso- 
ciation, partnership, or corporation. The 
committee sees no justification for permit- 
ting the group practice of psychology when 
only one member of the group has a license 
issued in his individual name since the prac- 
tice of psychology should, as with other dis- 
ciplines, be licensed on a personal basis. 
There is ample provision elsewhere in the 
bill permitting a psychologist to have a 
trainee or other unlicensed person assist 
him providing the psychologist is entirely 
responsible for the actions of such a person 
working under the licensed psychologist. 

In lieu of the language which has been 
deleted from section 12, the committee 
amendment authorizes the District of Co- 
lumbia Council to make regulations to carry 
out the purposes of the act, and, after public 
hearings, fix fees to be charged for services 
performed by the District government pur- 
suant to the provisions of the act. 

Section 21 has been deleted by the com- 
mittee, as no longer applicable in view of Re- 
organization Plan No. 3 of 1967. 


REPAIR OF FIXED EQUIPMENT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2017) to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to en- 
ter into contracts for the inspection, 
maintenance, and repair of fixed equip- 
ment in District-owned buildings for 
periods not to exceed 3 years which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 3, after the 
word “the” strike out “Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia are” and insert 
“Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia is”; so as to make the bill read: 

S. 2017 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia is 
authorized to enter into contracts for pe- 
riods not exceeding three years for the in- 
spection, maintenance, and repair of fixed 
equipment in buildings owned by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
1093) , explaining the purpose of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 2017, which is requested 
by the District of Columbia government, is 
to authorize the District to enter into con- 
tracts with private concerns for the inspec- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of fixed equip- 
ment in District-owned buildings for periods 
up to 3 years. Under existing authority, these 
contracts must be executed annually, S. 2017 
is substantially similar to Public Law 89-276, 
approved October 20, 1965, conferring au- 
thority on the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices to enter into 3-year contracts for the 
maintenance of fixed equipment in federally 
owned buildings. 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


Under existing law, the District must exe- 
cute annually contracts for fixed-equipment 
systems such as heating, refrigeration, venti- 
lating, air conditioning, electrical, vertical 
transportation, plumbing, fire protection, 
watchman, fuel, and pneumatic tube sys- 
tems. The District government has found it 
more economical and efficient to provide for 
servicing of this type of equipment under 
contracts with private firms specializing in 
such services rather than training skilled 
technicians and purchasing and storing in- 
numerable spare parts and supplies. 

The present 1-year contract limitation pre- 
cludes the District from obtaining maximum 
potential benefits and savings. Some con- 
tractors engaged on a 1-year basis have not 
fully carried out their obligation for equip- 
ment maintenance and repair. As a result, 
latent deficiencies have appeared, after a new 
contractor has been on the job, making it 
difficult, if not impossible, to prove respon- 
sibility for the deficiencies. Consequently, the 
District government has had to bear the cost 
of remedying such deficiencies. 

A contractor with a 1-year maintenance 
contract is not encouraged to do more than 
will keep the equipment operating for that 
year, since he does not know whether he will 
be successful in subsequent bidding. Con- 
tractors who have had a 1-year contract 
sometimes refrain from bidding on such 
work for a subsequent year because they 
know, from knowledge gained under a prior 
contract, that abnormal maintenance will 
probably be required during the ensuing 
year. Further, a contractor probably would 
be less likely to neglect needed maintenance 
during the early years of a long-term con- 
tract, since deficiencies could more easily be 
traced to him and the more extensive main- 
tenance of subsequent years would be his 
responsibility. Savings through reduction in 
preparation of plans and specifications and 
costly advertising would be realized with 
multiyear contracts. 

Contractors would also benefit from multi- 
year contracts, since they would be able to 
make larger volume purchases of supplies, 
spare parts, and equipment. Personnel of the 
contractor would become better acquainted 
with the characteristics of the particular 
equipment being serviced, and the detailed 
nature of the conditions and circumstances 
under which the equipment must be oper- 
ated. This would result in reduced manage- 
ment problems and expense and provide bet- 
ter service to the using agency. A 3-year 
contract would encourage better planning by 
the contractor so that current maintenance 
would be accomplished with the prospect of 
less effort and expense being required in sub- 
sequent years. 

HEARING 


S. 2017 was the subject of a public hear- 
ing by the Subcommittee on the Judiciary 
on March 8, 1968. Representatives of the Dis- 
trict government testified in favor of this 
legislation. No opposition was expressed to 
the enactment of the bill. 

CONCLUSION 


Your committee is of the opinion that 
longer contracts should result in greater 
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economy, safety, and efficiency in the main- 
tenance and operation of buildings and 
equipment owned by the District govern- 
ment. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia to enter into 
contracts for the inspection, mainte- 
nance, and repair of fixed equipment in 
District-owned buildings for periods not 
to exceed 3 years. 


RELATIVE STRENGTH 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
recent years there has been consistent 
effort to downgrade the opinion of the 
military about military matters, and at 
the same time upgrade the opinion of 
others about military matters. 

This is one of the reasons for the con- 
tinuing lack of military success in the 
Vietnam theater. To that we should add 
the impact this war is having on our 
economy, and its negative influence on 
our political relationship with all other 
countries. But that is another story. 

The most dangerous aspect of recent 
policy, however, would seem to be that, 
as a result of the decisions made with 
respect to where our time, effort, and 
money should be allocated to maintain 
the Nation’s military posture, it is now an 
open question as to whether the United 
States today is, or is not, the strongest 
military nation in the world. 

Some of our most knowledgeable civil- 
ian experts on military matters believe 
that as a result of these decisions as to 
priorities, the Soviet Union is already 
oie militarily than the United 


These beliefs are not pleasant to con- 
template, but the American people have 
as much right to know about that side 
of the coin of informed opinion as they 
have to receive the opinion of those who 
continue to assure them that the war 
in Vietnam is going well, and that the 
military and political position of this 
country in the world is in as favorable 
shape today as it has been in the past. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WORLDWIDE COMMUNIST SCHISM 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
recently, officials of the Soviet Union 
charged that Communist Chinese offi- 
cials detained a Russian tanker carrying 
supplies to North Vietnam and that Chi- 
nese soldiers broke down doors and used 
force against the captain and crew of the 
Soviet ship. The captain of the ship ac- 
cused the Chinese of having arrested 
him and his second mate and of physi- 
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cally assulting and beating 11 members 
of his crew. The Soviet Government pro- 
tested strongly against the unlawful de- 
tention on March 27 in Port Whampoa 
of the Soviet tanker Komsomolets carry- 
ing a cargo to North Vietnam and 
against the mistreatment of its crew. 
Soviet officials stated the Chinese ac- 
tions were “of a premeditated, provoca- 
tive nature and a rude violation of in- 
ternational law.” Chinese authorities in 
return charged the Russians with be- 
having “just like United States im- 
perialists” and stated: 

This has clearly exposed the criminal aims 
of the Soviet leader clique in joining the 
United States to oppose China. 


This was the third serious incident 
this year of official Soviet protests 
against the detention of Russian ships 
and mistreatment of Russian sailors in 
Chinese ports. Also, earlier this year 
Soviet leaders charged the Chinese with 
sabotaging discussions between the two 
nations on improving shipping condi- 
tions along rivers forming borders be- 
tween the two countries. These incidents 
are further indication of the bitter en- 
mity that now exists between the two 
great Communist powers, the Soviet 
Union and China. 

A profound schism exists between the 
Soviet Union and China, and there has 
been fighting and bloodshed along their 
common 6,500 mile border. This belliger- 
ency has increased in recent months. 
Soviet troops were recently stationed in 
Outer Mongolia, as part of a general So- 
viet military buildup along the dis- 
puted Chinese border to provide protec- 
tion for that supposed Russian ally 
against supposedly friendly Communist 
China. As regarding the most recent in- 
cident concerning the detention of a So- 
viet ship, Chinese Communist leaders 
have continually denounced and ac- 
cused the Kremlin leadership of “gang- 
ing up” with the United States against 
China and of “collaborating with U.S. 
imperialism.” 

In the Soviet Union last October the 
50th anniversary of the revolution was 
celebrated in a magnificent manner in 
Moscow. Of 14 Communist countries in- 
vited to send their leading governmental 
officials to this celebration, five nations 
failed, or refused, to send any delegates 
whatever. Communist China did not 
even deign to reply to the invitation. 
Communist Albania rejected it in scorn- 
ful language. Then, Kremlin leaders 
were disturbed because both the North 
Vietnam and North Korean governments 
sent minor functionaries to represent 
them instead of top officials in their gov- 
ernments. 

While the military and economic 
power of the Soviet Union is at an all- 
time high, the influence of Kremlin 
leaders on Communist governments 
throughout the world is at an all-time 
low. They recently called a meeting of 
world Communist parties in Hungary 
proposing to eject China from the Com- 
munist movement. Five Communist gov- 
ernments—China, Albania, North Viet- 
nam, North Korea, and Cuba—sent no 
representatives whatever. Yugoslavia 
was not invited. The Japanese Commu- 
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nist Party, one of the largest in the free 
world, refused the invitation. 

The Communist world is clearly in a 
state of disunity. Recently, top rank- 
ing members of the Cuban Communist 
party were arrested and placed on trial 
for being too pro-Russian. The Commu- 
nist party in Czechoslovakia is under- 
going an internal political convulsion, 
which has drastically reduced the power 
of the pro-Russian element in favor of 
a younger generation of Communists 
who openly appeal to nationalism and 
independence from Russia. Czechoslo- 
vakia has become a nationalist Commu- 
nist nation. It is not a Soviet satellite. 
Rumania is becoming increasingly more 
independent, and its delegates walked 
out of the Budapest conclave. Of the 
Eastern European Communist countries, 
only East Germany, still occupied by a 
substantial armed force of Russian sol- 
diers and airmen, remains a Soviet 
satellite. 

The Budapest Communist meeting 
was a fiasco. It again revealed the bitter 
dissension and split between the world’s 
two great Communist powers—the Soviet 
Union and China. 

Nevertheless, rightwing extremists in 
the United States continue to rant of a 
monolithic worldwide Communist con- 
spiracy. There is no such thing in truth 
and in fact. Unfortunately, their hys- 
terical ravings reminiscent of the Joe 
McCarthy witch-hunting era still in- 
fluence our foreign policy and work to 
the detriment of the Nation. Members of 
that rightwing extremist group of self- 
appointed vigilantes who term them- 
selves anti-Communists, but who are 
termed “Birch-saps” by intelligent Amer- 
icans, represent the last remnant of the 
witch hunters of the Joe McCarthy 
era. This reminds one of that couplet, 
“As I was going up the stair I met a man 
who wasn’t there. He wasn’t there again 
today. I wish, I wish he’d go away.” 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Business and Commerce of 
the District of Columbia Committee be 
permitted to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONVENTION ON THE RECOGNITION 
AND ENFORCEMENT OF ARBITRAL 
AWARDS—REMOVAL OF INJUNC- 
TION OF SECRECY 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
as in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the injunction of secrecy 
be removed from Executive E, 90th Con- 
gress, second session, the Convention on 
the Recognition and Enforcement of 
Arbitral Awards, transmitted to the Sen- 
ate today by the President of the United 
States, and that the convention, together 
with the President’s message, be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and ordered to be printed, and that the 
President’s message be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to accession, 
I transmit herewith the Convention on 
the Recognition and Enforcement of For- 
eign Arbitral Awards, adopted at New 
York on June 10, 1958. 

The provisions of the convention are 
explained in the report of the Secretary 
of State and in an accompanying memo- 
randum transmitted herewith. The con- 
vention will facilitate the recognition and 
enforcement by foreign courts of arbitral 
awards granted in the United States as 
well as similar action by our courts with 
respect to foreign arbitral awards. 

Thirty-three countries are parties to 
this convention including such nations 
with which the United States has major 
trading relations as France, Germany, 
India, Japan, the Netherlands, and the 
Philippines. We have been informed that 
the United Kingdom is taking steps to 
accede to the convention, Experience un- 
der the convention has established that 
it contributes in many ways to the pro- 
motion of international trade and invest- 
ment. For example, it provides greater 
flexibility for the arranging of business 
transactions abroad; it simplifies the en- 
forcement of foreign arbitral awards; it 
gives more binding effect to awards and 
standardizes enforcement procedures; 
and it strengthens the concept of safe- 
guarding private rights in foreign trans- 
actions. 

Changes in title 9 (arbitration) of the 
United States Code will be required be- 
fore the United States becomes a party 
to the convention. The United States in- 
strument of accession to the convention 
will be executed only after the necessary 
legislation is enacted. 

There is substantial support for 
United States accession to this conven- 
tion among members of the business 
community concerned with interna- 
tional trade, Both the American Bar As- 
sociation and the American Arbitration 
Association support accession. I recom- 
mend that the Senate give its advice and 
consent to accession subject to two dec- 
larations for which provision is made in 
the convention. In the first, the United 
States would declare that it will apply 
the convention to the recognition and 
enforcement of awards made only in the 
territory of another Contracting State. 
In the second, the United States would 
declare that it will apply the convention 
only to differences arising out of legal 
relationships, whether contractual or 
not, which are considered as commercial 
under the Federal law of the United 
States. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, April 24, 1968. 

Enclosures: 

1. Report of the Secretary of State. 

2. Convention on the Recognition and 
Enforcement of Arbitral Awards. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to state my views on 
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the present controversy raging in the 
press as to a meeting place for peace 
negotiations in the Vietnam war. 

The President of the United States has 
made statements to the effect that the 
United States is willing to go anywhere 
and meet anywhere in order to talk 
about peace. 

There has been some misunderstand- 
ing as to the precise meaning of what 
the President had in mind about that 
kind of discussion. 

The understanding, from his point of 
view and that of the Nation, as I under- 
stand it, is that our representative would 
be willing to meet anywhere, go to Hanoi, 
or even go to Ho Chi Minh’s bedroom, if 
need be, to talk about the fact that we 
should try to get together and arrange 
a peace conference and resolve the dif- 
ferences between the two countries. 

When we undertake to sit down and 
formally arrive at a peace treaty, how- 
ever, there are problems which cannot 
be arrived at in Ho Chi Minh’s bedroom, 
or in Hanoi. For one thing, to meet 
with a foreign country to make a treaty 
of peace, we have to meet where our 
friends and allies who have an interest 
in the outcome will be permitted to be 
present, or to be in the vicinity where 
they can be consulted and advised, and 
where they can give their views. Circum- 
stances must be such that our friends 
will understand us and we will under- 
stand them; that they will understand 
they will not be abandoned, that their 
interests will most certainly be consid- 
ered, that whatever agreement is ar- 
rived at will be one into which they will 
feel they have been adequately con- 
sulted; we have not and we will not 
undertake to trespass upon or sacrifice 
any of the rights of friendly or allied na- 
tions without those nations knowing ex- 
actly what the terms of an agreement are 
likely to be. In honor we could not. 

There are some countries around the 
world where some of our friends are not 
permitted to be present. That is particu- 
larly true of some of the Communist 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. It 
would create problems with us in meet- 
ing some of those countries to have 
formal negotiation of a peace treaty in 
countries where we are not confident of 
adequate police protection being af- 
forded our negotiators. We would need 
to be in the position of being fairly sure 
that our negotiators and our friends who 
are in the vicinity to confer with us 
would not be subject to having their 
conference rooms bugged, or their tele- 
phones tapped, that we could communi- 
cate with one another, and that they 
could also communicate with their home 
governments, in order for a proper con- 
ference to be held. 

Thus, my understanding is that both 
the suggestions from Hanoi and from the 
President have made reference to the fact 
that we want to meet at any suitable or 
reasonable meeting place. There are a 
number of places which have been con- 
sidered which would not be appropriate 
for a peace conference, for a number of 
reasons, where everything would be un- 
der the control of the adversary, or else 
our friends or our adversary would 
object because places might be in areas 
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that would be friendly or sympathetic to 
the views of the United States or the al- 
lies of the United States. 

There have been suggestions as to a 
number of different places and areas. I 
have no doubt that if there is any desire 
or willingness to negotiate, the two sides 
ba find neutral ground acceptable to 

th. 

This Nation has made some sugges- 
tions. The powers in North Vietnam have 
also made some. We have said to them, 
“If you do not find this place adequate, 
what we suggest is that you suggest & 
place you think would be agreeable or 
more desirable in which to hold a con- 
ference.” 

If the powers in Hanoi are interested 
in peace, I have no doubt in my mind 
that this can be resolved, if they will 
make a few suggestions as to meeting 
places where they would either be neu- 
tral or where our side of the conference 
table would be under the control of peo- 
ple friendly to this Government and the 
other side of the conference table would 
be under the control of people friendly 
to that government. 

Mr. President, I recall a precedent 
that might serve some useful purpose. 

Once, when the Committees on Ap- 
propriations of both House and Senate 
could not agree on a major appropria- 
tion bill, they could not agree on where 
they were going to meet. The position 
was that one time the House conferees 
would come over to the Senate and the 
next time the Senate conferees would 
go over to the House. The House Mem- 
bers decided that that was no longer 
satisfactory and insisted that we should 
always confer on the House side of the 
Capitol Building. 

The controversy raged for more than 
a month and it looked as though the 
Government might have to come to an 
end because it could not pass any essen- 
tial appropriations to continue the func- 
tions of the Government merely because 
of the pride of the House Members in 
the House and the pride of the Sena- 
tors in the Senate. 

Eventually, the matter was resolved. 
Fortunately, a new wing had just been 
built in the Capitol, under the entrance, 
including a room equidistant from the 
House Chamber and the Senate Cham- 
ber. I believe the room number is EF- 
100. Thus, it was possible, in that room, 
for the senior members of the Appro- 
priations Committees to meet. The 
House members sat on the House side 
of the Capitol and the Senate members 
sat on the Senate side of the Capitol, 
neither one under the jurisdiction of the 
other. 

Thus, the troublesome controversy 
about where to meet on appropriation 
bills was resolved. 

Mr. President, I would suggest that 
perhaps that precedent might serve as 
one idea for an appropriate meeting 
place, somewhere on the borders of the 
Iron Curtain or the Bamboo Curtain 
where our adversary is firmly in posses- 
sion of one side and the United States 
could be firmly in possession of the other 
side. Each side could draw up its boung- 
ary line, or they could find a place where 
a nation is not trying to force one side 
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to yield to the other and agree upon some 
capital in a neutral nation, or anywhere 
else in a neutral nation as an adequate 
meeting place to hold the conference. 

So with probably two-thirds of the 
area of the earth available for both sides 
to choose a meeting place. I would hope 
those powers in North Vietnam would 
agree with us on some reasonable, ade- 
quate, suitable, neutral meeting place. 
It could be at sea, anywhere on the high 
seas; it could be in some nation that 
would appear to be neutral with regard 
to the issues in contest; or it could even 
be in some nation that perhaps could be 
leaning toward the other side—provided 
that proper security and proper protec- 
tion of the interests of the negotiators 
from this side could be guaranteed and 
secured. 

So there is no real reason why that 
problem could not be resolved, and I look 
forward to the day when both sides will 
arrive at an agreement on a suitable 
meeting place. But we need not delay 
holding meetings to decide on a place 
where a peace conference could be held. 
That could be arrived at quickly and 
could be held almost anywhere. 


RETIREMENT OF MAJ. ROBERT Mc- 
LEAN FROM ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the directors of the Associated Press dur- 
ing its current meeting saluted Maj. Rob- 
ert McLean as “a living symbol of the 
Associated Press—a personification of its 
ideals.” 

Major McLean yesterday retired as a 
member of the board of directors after 
44 years of extraordinary service, includ- 
ing 19 years as president of the world’s 
largest news-gathering organization. 

Mr. McLean, chairman of the board of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin and the Santa 
Barbara, Calif., News Press, first was 
elected to the Associated Press board in 
1926. The members reelected him 14 
times to 3-year terms. 

It was my privilege to serve alongside 
him as a member of the board of direc- 
tors—and under his leadership as presi- 
dent—for 13 years. Never have I known 
an individual more dedicated to a cause 
than Robert McLean has been to the 
Associated Press and to the integrity and 
objectivity of its news report. 

Robert McLean is, indeed, a living 
symbol of this news-gathering organiza- 
tion; he is, indeed, a personification of 
its ideals; he has, indeed, been a source 
of inspiration and confidence to his 
colleagues. 

In speaking today of Robert McLean 
and his ideals, I want to broaden it to in- 
clude the whole concept of a free press. 

I speak as one who is convinced that 
democratic government and individual 
freedom cannot long exist unless its 
media of communication remain free. 

I speak as one who is convinced that 
the media of communications cannot 
continually remain free without dedica- 
tion to integrity and objectivity, and 
without having paramount the public 
interest. 

Our Nation has two great news-gath- 
ering organizations, the Associated Press 
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and United Press International. It is im- 
portant that we always have at least two 
strong competing nationwide and world- 
wide news-gathering services. 

Over many years I have had close as- 
sociation with the directors, the manage- 
ment, and the talented personnel of the 
Associated Press; through the years I 
have had wide acquaintances among the 
reporters and the executives of United 
Press International. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 3 
minutes of the Senator have expired. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I feel that our Nation is a better nation 
today—and a better informed nation— 
because of the aggressiveness, the initia- 
tive, and, above all, the integrity of AP 
and UPI. 

Most of us in public life have from time 
to time had our quarrels with the press. 
Most of us at various times would like 
to have been quoted differently from what 
we were. Most of us are convinced, and I 
among them, that the communications 
media are not without their faults. 

But I for one am convinced that, taken 
as a whole, those who toil in the vine- 
yards of news gathering and dissemina- 
tion are ably and conscientiously serving 
the public interest. 

So as Robert McLean retires from 44 
years as the director of the AP, I salute 
him, I salute him as a personification of 
the ideals of a free press. 


DOCUMENTATION OF THE VESSEL 
“OCEAN DELIGHT” 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 10) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to 
cause the vessel Ocean Delight, owned by 
Saul Zwecker, of Port Clyde, Maine, to be 
documented as a vessel of the United 
States with coastwise privileges. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 10) to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to cause the vessel Ocean De- 
light, owned by Saul Zwecker, of Port 
Clyde, Maine, to be documented as a ves- 
sel of the United States with coastwise 
privileges, which was, strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Section 27 of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920 and the provisions of Section 4132 of 
the Revised Statutes as amended the Secre- 
tary of the Department in which the Coast 
Guard is operating shall cause the vessel 
Ocean Delight, built in Meteghan, Nova Sco- 
tia, and now owned by Port Clyde Packing 
Co., Inc., of Port Clyde, Maine, to be docu- 
mented as a vessel of the United States, upon 
compliance with the usual requirements, to 
engage in the coastwise trade and the fish- 
eries, so long as such vessel is owned by a 
citizen of the United States. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, S. 10 
as amended by the House still retains the 
full intent and purpose of the measure 
as enacted by the Senate, and the amend- 
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ment made in the House is merely tech- 
nical in nature. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Alaska that the Senate 
concur in the House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE USE OF 
THE VESSEL “ANNIE B.” IN THE 
COASTWISE TRADE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I now 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 1093) to author- 
ize the use of the vessel Annie B. in the 
coastwise trade. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1093) to authorize the use of the vessel 
Annie B. in the coastwise trade which 
was strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Section 27 of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920 and the provisions of Section 4132 of 
the Revised Statutes as amended the vessel 
Annie B., owned by William M. Fifield of 
Stonington, Maine, may be used in the coast- 
wise trade so long as such vessel is owned by 
a citizen of the United States and so long 
as it is used for the transportation of bait 
and supplies for the lobster and crab fisheries 
within the State of Maine. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, as was 
the case with regard to S. 10, this amend- 
ment is merely a technical amend- 
ment; and I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VOTERS WATCH DEMOCRATS ON 
RIOTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a column by David 
Lawrence entitled “Voters Watch Demo- 
crats on Riots,” which appeared in yes- 
terday’s issue of the Washington Star. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VOTERS WATCH DEMOCRATS ON RIOTS 
(By David Lawrence) 

The American people will have an op- 
portunity in November to vote for or against 
the Democratic party and pass judgment 
on the way it has dealt with the riots and dis- 
turbances in America. 

Inasmuch as the Democratic party has 
been in control of the White House and the 
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Congress for the last eight years, the issue 
will be whether or not it has fulfilled its obli- 
gation to preserve law and order. “Peace at 
home” directly affects more people than 
“peace abroad.” 

Up till now, the usual alibi offered is that 
the states and the cities rather than the 
federal government have the major respon- 
sibility. The District of Columbia, however, is 
completely under the jurisdiction of the 
President and the Congress. In recent riots, 
several people were killed, many were injured, 
and large losses in property damage were in- 
flicted upon the residents of the nation's 
capital. Although there are indications of 
planned operations to create disorder, pros- 
ecutions of such conspiracies have not 
materialized. 

It is known that experts in making fire- 
bombs, as well as persons with criminal rec- 
ords, have been involved in the disorders. 
Some of the planning in the recent “dis- 
turbance” here called for diversionary ma- 
neuvers, designed to draw the police and 
federal troops away from the Capitol Build- 
ing, as militants plotted to take over the Cap- 
itol Building itself. Only when large numbers 
of police and federal troops were spread 
throughout the area were the militants finally 
discouraged. 

Sen. Russell Long, D-La., and majority 
whip in the senate, pledged in a television 
interview on Sunday to “keep a close watch” 
on the U.S. Department of Justice to see 
whether provisions in the recently passed 
Civil Rights Act concerning punishment for 
rioters will be enforced. He said: 

“The provisions (in the law) will make the 
federal government help us do something 
about people that throw firebombs into a 
man’s place of business or people who shoot 
at the policemen and firemen when they are 
trying to perform their duties.” 

Most of the persons killed and injured re- 
cently in the nationwide riots were Negroes. 
There has been a disposition nevertheless 
not to take vigorous action in handling the 
riots for fear of antagonizing large groups 
of Negro voters who, it has been assumed, 
might misinterpret firmness in dealing with 
disorders as merely opposition to displays or 
expression of opinion. 

Communist organizations are believed to be 
in the background. It is to their interest to 
provoke as much discord as possible inside 
the United States. Some of the troublemakers 
have ties with Castro’s Cuba and are directly 
or indirectly connected with Red Chinese 
agents who have been touring different coun- 
tries in this hemisphere in an effort to stir 
up guerrilla warfare and carry on subversive 
acts. 


The U.S. Senate Internal Security subcom- 
mittee charged in 1966 that the Communist 
party had played a key role in the campus 
revolts throughout the country. J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the FBI, has described 
certain of the student clubs as “Communist- 
born.” Many members of Congress suspect 
that a Communist angle exists in the plots 
and planned disorders. The theory is that, 
whenever a schedule of “demonstrations” is 
announced, the subversives prepare to move 
in behind the scenes. Then, when the 
marches and rallies occur, disorders break 
out in so many places that the police are 
unable to cope with them. 

For a long time, it has been believed that 
Washington could be a model city because 
it has the benefit of close supervision by 
Congress and the President. Today, on the 
other hand, many residents of the District 
of Columbia are worried and apprehensive. 
The administration in power has the respon- 
sibility for maintenance of public order here. 
What it does in the next six months to ex- 
pose the conspiracies behind the killing of 
innocent persons, the setting of fires and 
the looting of stores will be watched by the 
whole country. Failure to act will be an in- 
dication to the people that only an over- 
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whelming protest at the polls will wake up 
the politicians and convince them that pub- 
lic opinion doesn’t want to see sociological 
reforms tackled on a large scale until after 
the security of the individual in American 
life has been assured. 


CAN U.S. RIOT STRATEGY WORK 
AGAIN? 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a column by Orr 
Kelly, entitled “Can U.S. Riot Strategy 
Work Again?” which appeared in yes- 
terday’s issue of the Washington Star. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Can U.S. Rror STRATEGY Work AGAIN? 
(By Orr Kelly) 


The nation’s police and military leaders 
have found the perfect strategy for dealing 
with civil disorders in American cities. The 
only trouble is, the strategy might not work 
the next time around. 

Within hours after the assassination of 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. on April 4, ele- 
ments of a carefully worked out military 
plan known as Operation Garden Plot began 
to go into effect, directed from the Army 
Operations Center at the Pentagon. 

The theory behind Operation Garden Plot, 
applying lessons learned the hard way in 
Newark and Detroit last summer, was that 
a massive show of force would be sufficient to 
quell civil disturbances with a minimum loss 
of life. 

Soldiers assigned to riot control duty re- 
ceived a wallet card listing nine special 
orders, including the following one, which 
emphasized the effort to avoid use of fire- 
arms: 

“I will not load or fire my weapon except 
when authorized by an officer in person; 
when authorized in advance by an officer 
under certain specific conditions or when re- 
quired to save my life.” 

In Washington, Baltimore and Chicago, 
where federal troops were deployed in large 
numbers, the approach worked. 

Property loss, from fire and looting, was 
relatively high. But loss of life, especially in 
comparison with Detroit and Newark, was 
minimal. 

The early imposition of a citywide curfew 
in Washington was also cited by Cyrus R. 
Vance, the former deputy defense secretary, 
as an important factor in restoring order 
without loss of life. This will undoubtedly 
be an important part of the new strategy if 
and when trouble breaks out again. 

But at least some military officers who had 
an opportunity to observe the situation in 
several cities in the few days after the assas- 
sination are not at all optimistic that the 
strategy will work as well in the future as it 
appeared to work earlier this month. 

The success the police and military 
achieved resulted from the use, under a care- 
fully prepared plan, of disciplined forces in 
massive numbers (the division-sized force 
that rushed into Washington was larger than 
the allied force required to drive the Viet 
Cong from the city of Hue) against scattered, 
undisciplined groups of people acting with- 
out any apparent direction or plan, 

Now, to see why the strategy that seemed 
to work so well might not prove so effective 
again, change that formula just a little bit. 

Suppose there is even minimal p 
for the arson, looting and rioting. Add a small 
number of disciplined leaders. Gather rioters 
in key spots so they cannot be effectively 
controlled without use of force. 

With these rather small changes, a future 
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confrontation between rioters and the police 
and military could be far more bloody. 

Loss of life would be particularly difficult 
to avoid if shots or grenades were directed at 
the police or soldiers from the midst of a 
mob in a deliberate and cynical attempt to 
create a bloody and inflammatory incident. 

The problem would become vastly more 
complicated, too, if a small, disciplined 
group managed to disrupt police and mili- 
tary communications, or if fires were set in 
a pattern designed to overtax a city’s fire- 
fighting capacity. 

The debate over whether or not police 
should try to kill arsonists or maim looters 
misses the point. 

A more meaningful question is whether 
the police and military could, if they were 
faced with a planned and disciplined effort 
to disrupt the life of a major American 
city, restore and maintain order without 
killing or wounding significant numbers of 
people. 

It may be that the strategy of Operation 
Garden Plot can be adjusted to meet such a 
threat without serious bloodshed. But this 
month's experiences leave that question un- 
answered, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY GEN. ERIK 
KRAGH, MEMBER OF THE DANISH 
PARLIAMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the absence of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
who are away from the floor at the 
moment, I have been asked to present 
to the Senate, Gen. Erik Kragh, Con- 
servative Member of the Danish Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Kragh, a retired major gen- 
eral, has been attending a meeting of 
the North Atlantic Assembly’s Standing 
Committee here in Washingon. General 
Kragh is Denmark’s representative on 
that committee. 

I take great pleasure in announcing 
to the Senate that General Kragh is 
present, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate stand in recess for 2 
minutes, so that Senators may welcome 
this distinguished visitor. [Applause, 
Senators rising. J 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, the Senate will stand in recess. 

Thereupon, at 1:41 pm., the Senate 
took a recess for 2 minutes, and General 
Kragh was greeted by Senators. 

The Senate reconvened at 1:43 p.m., 
upon the expiration of the recess, when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. TALMADGE in the chair). 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 16409) to amend the 
District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary 
Act of 1965 to provide salary increases 
for teachers and school officers in the 
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District of Columbia public schools, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES PROJECT PROPOSED FOR 
Naval. RESERVE 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), transmitting, pursuant to law, the lo- 
cation, nature, and estimated cost of an 
additional facilities project proposed to be 
undertaken for the Naval Reserve, Naval Air 
Station, Dallas, Tex., new water well; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


A letter from the director of the American 
Legion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of the financial condition of the Legion 
as of December 31, 1967 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the administration of Proj- 
ect Mohole by the National Science Founda- 
tion, dated April 23, 1968 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the need for improved com- 
munication between Army commands to 
avoid procurement of unneeded combat 
Weapons systems, Department of the Army, 
dated April 24, 1968 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 913. A bill to amend part III of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to provide for the 
recording of trust agreements and other evi- 
dences of equipment indebtedness of water 
carriers, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1094). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 
S. 3368. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. John 
D. Noble, Jr., U.S. Air Force Reserve; and 
S. 3369. A bill for the relief of Dr. Israel 
Castellanos Gonzalez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HICKENLOOPER (for himself 
and Mr. MILLER) : 
S. 3370. A bill for the relief of Hua-Ling 
Nieh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BAYH: 
S. 3371. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ramesh 
K. Kuba; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TYDINGS: 
S. 3372. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Carbone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLLAND: 
S. 3373. A bill for the relief of Dr. Andres 
Raul Fernandez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 3374. A bill for the relief of Sabatino 
Contrisciani; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S. 3375. A bill for the relief of Blandina 
Salvador; and 

S. 3376. A bill for the relief of Christina 
Bangcawayan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 3377. A bill to increase the limitation 
on the number of officers for the Coast Guard; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 3378. A bill to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
International Development Association, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself and Mr. Case) : 

S.3379. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Great Swamp National Wildlife Refuge, 
Morris County, N.J., as wilderness; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


S. 3377—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, at the request of the Secretary 
of Transportation, a bill to increase the 
limitation on the number of officers for 
the U.S. Coast Guard. 

Enactment of Public Law 89-444 in- 
creased the maximum number of author- 
ized Coast Guard officers from 3,500 to 
4,000. The 4,000-authorized-officer level 
will be reached in the near future due to 
the expanded role of the Coast Guard, 
including the deployment of forces in 
Southeast Asia. This bill would increase 
the maximum authorized limitation to 
5,000 officers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following my remarks there be 
printed in the Recorp the letter from the 
Secretary of Transportation to the Presi- 
dent transmitting the proposed bill and 
a comparative type showing changes in 
te law to be made by the proposed 

II. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
and comparative text will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3377) to increase the limi- 
tation on the number of officers for the 
Coast Guard, introduced by Mr. Macnu- 
SON, by request, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The letter and comparative type, pre- 
sented by Mr. Maacnuson, are as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF ‘TRANSPORTATION, 

Washington, D.C., March 15, 1968. 
Hon, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Koningin D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill, “To in- 
crease the limitation on the number of of- 
ficers for the Coast Guard.” 

The proposed bill would raise the limita- 
tion on the maximum number of officers, 
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excluding commissioned warrant officers, on 
active duty which could be authorized for 
the Coast Guard from four thousand to five 
thousand. 

When the last increase in this maximum 
number was authorized, from three thousand 
five hundred to four thousand, with the en- 
actment of Public Law 89-444, it was an- 
ticipated that the increase would accommo- 
date planned growth until the 1970-1972 
period, However, increased mission respon- 
sibilities of the Coast Guard including the 
deployment of forces to Southeast Asia and 
the transfer of new functions to the Coast 
Guard have combined with the expected 
growth to create a demand for personnel 
which exceeded original expectations. 

As a result the existing limitation of four 
thousand will be reached in the very near 
future. In order to continue to meet imme- 
diate needs and provide a realistic ceiling 
for the foreseeable future, an increase in the 
maximum limitation to five thousand is 
necessary. 
It should be observed that in itself, the 
proposed amendment will not result in an 
actual increase in the number of officers on 
active duty in the Coast Guard and there- 
fore there are no costs associated with rais- 
ing the limit. Actual increases will result 
only as program increases are authorized 
through the annual budget and appropria- 
tion process. Any additional officers allowed 
would parallel overall personnel strength 
increases authorized through the same 
process. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
this proposed bill before the Senate. A simi- 
lar bill has been transmitted to the House 
of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion from the standpoint of the Adminis- 
tration’s program to the submission of this 
proposed legislation to the Congress, 

Sincerely, 
ALAN S. BOYD. 


COMPARATIVE TYPE SHOWING CHANGES IN 
EXISTING Law MADE BY THE PROPOSED BILL 


(Matter proposed to be omitted is enclosed 
in brackets; new matter is in italics) 
TITLE 14 
§ 42. Number and distribution of commis- 
sioned officers. 

“(a) The total number of commissioned 
Officers, excluding commissioned warrant 
officers, on active duty in the Coast Guard 
shall not exceed [four] five thousand.” 


S. 3378—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE FOR INCREASED 
PARTICIPATION BY THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
International Development Association, 
and for other purposes. 

The proposed bill has been requested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and I 
am introducing it in order that there may 
be a specific bill to which Members of 
the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
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Secretary of the Treasury to the Vice 
President dated April 19, 1968, in regard 
to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3378) to provide for in- 
creased participation by the United 
States in the International Development 
Association, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 3378 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
International Development Association Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 10. The United States Governor is 
hereby authorized (1) to vote in favor of the 
Second Replenishment Resolutions provid- 
ing for an increase in the resources of the 
Association, and (2) to agree on behalf of 
the United States to contribute to the As- 
sociation the sum of $480 million, as recom- 
mended by the Executive Directors in a re- 
port dated March 8, 1968, to the Board of 
Governors of the Association. There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, without fiscal 
year limitation, $480 million for payment by 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States share of the increase in the resources 
of the Association.” 


The letter, presented by Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, is as follows: 


THe SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, April 19, 1968. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill, “To pro- 
vide for increased participation by the United 
States in the International Development As- 
sociation.” 

In his foreign aid message, the President 
noted that the International Development 
Association, the World Bank’s concessional 
lending affiliate, is almost without funds. He 
stated that “discussions to provide the needed 
capital and balance of payments safeguards 
are now under way. We hope that these talks 
will soon result in agreements among the 
Wealthy nations of the world to continue 
the critical work of the Association in the 
developing countries. The Administration 
will transmit specific legislation promptly 
upon completion of these discussions. I urge 
the Congress to give it full support.” 

The Second Replenishment discussions 
have now been completed and the Board of 
Executive Directors of IDA has submitted 
@ report and proposed Resolutions to the 
Governors embodying a specific proposal for 
replenishing the resources of the Associa- 
tion. The proposal calls for a total increase 
in resources of $1.2 billion to be paid over 
a three-year period beginning in 1968. Other 
countries will contribute $720 million and 
the U.S. share would be $480 million—40 
percent of the total—to be in three 
equal annual installments of $160 million. 
This proposed $160 million annual contri- 
bution represents a reduction of one-third 
from the FY 1969 Budget estimate of annual 
installments of $240 million for the United 
States contribution to IDA. Further- 
more, payment of the first $160 million 
installment in FY 1969 and of the two 
further installments in each of the suc- 
ceeding fiscal years is to be made in the 
form of a letter of credit and only a portion 
of the $160 million would be reflected in 
actual cash expenditures in FY 1969. The 
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a Replenishment proposal incorporates 
the balance of payments safeguards for the 
United States that we have regarded as essen- 
tial. Until 1971 at a minimum, these safe- 
guards will also result in a reduction of 
budgetary expenditures significantly below 
our annual commitment of $160 million. 

The draft bill would (a) authorize the U.S. 
Governor of IDA (1) to vote for the Resolu- 
tions providing the terms of the Second Re- 
plenishment, and (2) to agree to contribute 
the U.S. share of this replenishment, and (b) 
authorize the appropriation of $480 million 
in order to make this payment. 

The International Development Association 
was established in 1960 as an affiliate of the 
World Bank, to provide financing of develop- 
ment projects on easier repayment terms 
than the World Bank could provide. IDA's 
membership is divided into two classes: Part 
I countries, which are in a position to provide 
assistance to the developing countries; and 
Part II countries, which are still in the proc- 
ess of development. Initial subscriptions to 
the capital stock of the Association totaled 
$767 million in convertible currencies and 
$219 million in local currencies, and were paid 
in five annual installments over the period 
1960-1964. The U.S. subscription was $320 
million. 

The Part I countries contributed an addi- 
tional $750 million in convertible currencies 
over the three-year period 1965-1967. Con- 
gress approved a U.S. share of $312 million— 
41.6 percent of the total. In addition, the 
World Bank has transferred $210 million from 
its net income to the Association on a grant 
basis. 

IDA credits have made a major contribu- 
tion to the economic growth of the less-devel- 
oped countries and the Association has 
achieved a high reputation for efficient and 
sound management of its resources. Since its 
inception, IDA has made 118 credits to 38 
countries totaling $1.7 billion for projects in 
transportation, agriculture, industry and 
education. Credits on IDA terms are essential 
if the pace of economic development is to be 
maintained and an intolerable debt burden 
on the developing nations is to be avoided. A 
replenishment of IDA will assure the con- 
tinued flow of capital resources to developing 
nations on terms they can afford. 

As of February 29, 1968, the Association 
committed $1,741 million of its total con- 
vertible currency resources of $1,793 million 
and thus had available only $52 million. 
These funds will be fully committed by June 
80, 1968. Unless the Second Replenishment 
Resolutions are adopted by June 30, IDA 
must cease making new commitments. 

In March of last year, I was authorized by 
President Johnson to support a substantial 
IDA replenishment provided that account 
would be taken of the balance of payments 
problems of deficit donor countries in decid- 
ing how IDA’s new resources would be made 
available. It is important that the Second Re- 
plenishment of IDA not impair the program 
to achieve equilibrium in our international 
accounts. The arrangements that have been 
negotiated to achieve this result. 

The principal impact of the Second Re- 
plenishment balance of payments safeguards 
can be stated quite simply—the Second Re- 
plenishment will be managed for the next 
three years so as to avoid adding to any 
serious U.S. balance of payments deficit. In 
summary, the arrangements will provide 
that if identifiable procurement in the 
United States is less than our pro rata share 
of a draw down of our contribution, the dif- 
ference would not be paid In and would be 
deferred for at least three years. To the 
extent of such deferment, cash expenditures 
at the time of deferment would be signifi- 
cantly less than our three-year annual com- 
mitment of $160 million, although the de- 
ferred amounts would be called at a later 
time. There is no adverse balance of pay- 
ments impact on the U.S. if disbursements to 
IDA are limited to an amount equal to pur- 
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chases of goods and services in the United 
States as a result of IDA credits. 

Under the arrangements, no drawings at 
all may be made in excess of identifiable pro- 
curement until June 30, 1971. This was made 
possible by the willingness of some other 
countries, particularly some of the surplus 
countries, to allow accelerated drawings on 
their contributions in excess of their pro 
rata share. Only if this source of funds is 
used up, after June 30, 1971, the U.S. may be 
called upon for drawings in excess of identi- 
fiable procurement. Any amount that is de- 
ferred may not be called upon for three years 
regardless of whether the deferral occurs be- 
fore or after June 30, 1971. The United States 
has represented its intention to waive these 


balance of payments safeguards when it con- 


siders its payments deficit no longer serious. 

IDA must not be allowed to go out of busi- 
ness for want of funds. Prompt action by the 
United States is necessary in order to bring 
the Second Replenishment into effect by 
June 30. The continued successful operation 
of this multilateral financing institution is 
in our vital interest. The balance of pay- 
ments safeguards incorporated into this pro- 
posal assure that our financial contribution 
will not have an adverse effect on our inter- 
national accounts. I strongly recommend 
prompt enactment of this legislation. 

A special report of the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Policies relating to the proposed 
Second Replenishment of IDA resources will 
be transmitted to you and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. An iden- 
tical bill has been transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that the proposed leg- 
islation would be in accordance with the 
President's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY H. FOWLER. 


S. 3379—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO GREAT SWAMP 
WILDERNESS AREA 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for myself and 
Senator Case, of New Jersey, a bill to 
place in wilderness status 3,750 acres 
of the Great Swamp in Morris County, 
N.J. An identical bill is being introduced 
today in the House of Representatives by 
Representative FRELINGHUYSEN, in whose 
district the Great Swamp lies. And the 
other 14 Members of the New Jersey 
House delegation are cosponsoring Rep- 
resentative FRELINGHUYSEN’'s bill Thus 
the entire New Jersey congressional 
delegation is on record in support of 
this legislation. 

I might add that, following hearings 
in Morris County last year, Stewart 
Udall, Secretary of the Interior, also has 
recommended this tract, which is now 
a national wildlife refuge, for inclusion 
in the wilderness system. 

Mr. President, it may seem incongru- 
ous to some to create a wilderness 
area—where, by law, man may be only 
a temporary visitor and his works are 
barred forever—in the teeming New 
York metropolitan area. But I find noth- 
ing incongruous in it. Indeed, I find it 
entirely fitting that the Nation’s most 
urban State should also be one of the 
first to have a wilderness area desig- 
nated within its borders. 

In urban and suburban New Jersey, 
man has reshaped the earth to his own 
needs and wishes. The skyscraper and 
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the jetport, the freeway and the shop- 
ping center have left almost no trace 
of the land that our fathers found but 
three short centuries ago. 

The Great Swamp is the last sizable 
vestige, in northern New Jersey, of that 
natural heritage. It has resisted the en- 
croachments of man to this point be- 
cause of an accident of topography and 
geography. But even these features will 
not be sufficient to protect it from the 
bulldozers if we do not act now. 

Only by legislative fiat can we now 
preserve the island of beauty and soli- 
tude in the midst of 30 million people. 
Already, the developers have turned ac- 
quisitive eyes on this tract. Presently, it 
is the Port of New York Authority which 
wants to build a giant jetport, but if that 
threat is turned back there will be an- 
other and another and another until, 
finally, the pressures of our growing pop- 
ulation would overwhelm and overpower 
those who seek to preserve this island 
in a sea of concrete. 

I shall not burden the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp with the technical reasons why 
this section of the Great Swamp is 
deemed especially suitable for designa- 
tion as a wilderness area. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior has amply docu- 
mented these reasons and its report is 
readily available to those who wish to 
see it. Suffice to say that it more than 
meets all the criteria which have been 
established by the Congress and by the 
Department of the Interior. 

Mr. President, I intend to ask the jun- 
ior Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], 
who is chairman of the Subcommittee of 
Public Lands of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, for an 
early hearing on this bill. It is relatively 
free of controversy—only three of more 
than 200 statements at last year’s hear- 
ing were opposed to the measure—and I 
do not anticipate that the hearing would 
take more than 1 day. 

At this point, I am optimistic that this 
bill can be reported favorably this year 
and that the Senate will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on its final passage before 
adjournment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3379) to designate certain 
lands in the Great Swamp National 
Wildlife Refuge, Morris County, N.J., as 
wilderness, introduced by Mr. WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey (for himself and Mr. 
Case), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am glad to 
join with my colleague, Senator WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, in introducing leg- 
islation to create the Great Swamp Wil- 
derness in Morris County, N.J. 

Identical legislation also is being intro- 
duced today in the House. It is indicative 
of the strong support for this bill that 
all of New Jersey’s 15 Congressmen have 
joined in introducing it in their body. 

The Great Swamp bill has been 
strongly supported by the Secretary of 
the Interior and recommended to the 
Congress by the President. It has the 
endorsement of the Governor, of other 
State and local officials in New Jersey, of 
businessmen, of conservationists, and of 
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thousands of interested citizens. When 
field hearings on the proposal were held 
last year, 6,212 individual letters and 
wires were received and all but two were 
in support of the wilderness area pro- 
posal for the Great Swamp. 

The bill before the Congress is a sim- 
ple one. It would place about 3,750 acres 
of the swamp in a national wilderness 
area. The area to be so protected includes 
sections of land known as the M. Hartley 
Dodge and Harding Wildernesses. At 
present these areas are part of the Great 
Swamp National Wildlife Refuge which 
is administered by the U.S. Department 
of the Interior. 

Because the Dodge and Harding units 
are, in effect, “roadless islands” with un- 
usual ecological features, and are within 
a national wildlife refuge, they qualify 
for protection under the Wilderness Act. 
This protection would preserve them in 
their present wild state forever. No build- 
ings would be permitted. Access would be 
by foot or horseback only. 

Wilderness area designations are the 
surest guarantee we have against en- 
croachments on the natural wonders of 
our land. Such designations are made by 
acts of Congress and, therefore, can only 
be changed by Congress. This contrasts 
with national wildlife refuges which are 
created by a special commission and 
placed under control of the Interior De- 
partment. As past experience has shown, 
this protection, as good as it is, can be 
vulerable to political pressures. 

The Great Swamp needs all the pro- 
tection it can get. Since 1959 the Port 
of New York Authority has sought to 
convince the public that the swamp is 
the ideal site for a new global jetport 
the port authority wants to build in the 
metropolitan area. I and others have 
strongly opposed location of a jetport in 
the Great Swamp. Largely because of 
this opposition, reinforced by the State 
legislature, the port authority proposal 
ror the swamp has not gotten to first 

ase. 

The port authority proposal in 1959 
did, however, trigger a nationwide effort 
to save the Great Swamp. More than a 
million dollars was collected and with it 
some 3,000 acres acquired for donation 
to the Federal Government as part of a 
Great Swamp National Wildlife Refuge. 
The refuge was established in May 1964 
and eventually will consist of about 5,800 
acres, including lands that are being pur- 
chased by the Federal Government. 

More than half of the 5,800 acres will 
comprise the new wilderness area. The 
remainder of the refuge will continue to 
be managed by the Interior Department 
to enhance its use by migratory and nest- 
ing waterfowl. 

Supporting it as it does a wide variety 
of plantlife and animal and bird species, 
the swamp is a priceless outdoor labora- 
tory and classroom for scientists and 
scholars. In addition, it serves as a source 
of enjoyment for those simply interested 
in viewing the wonders of nature. 

Moreover, the swamp is important to 
the water supply of the region. By hold- 
ing runoff waters and releasing them 
gradually, the swamp exercises a bene- 
ficial influence on the level of the Pas- 
saic River. In this context, it is a natural 
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helpmate in the fight against flooding or 
pollution of the Passaic. 3 

The Great Swamp is both “unique and 
the last of its kind,” in northern New 
Jersey, according to the Department of 
the Interior. The swamp also has been 
described as an island of beauty in the 
midst of a sea of increasing urban ugli- 
ness. It is that and more. If Congress 
acts promptly, large portions of this 
unique natural wonder can be preserved 
untouched for the enrichment of present 
and future generations, 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A JOINT SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE ON OBSERV- 
ANCE OF THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF ARMISTICE DAY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I submit 
today a Senate concurrent resolution 
establishing a joint select committee to 
make plans for the appropriate observ- 
ance of the 50th anniversary of 
Armistice Day, which is celebrated in 
many areas of the United States as 
Veterans Day. 

November 11, 1968, will be the 50th 
anniversary of the armistice which 
ended the “war to end all wars.” 

As we are engaged in the conflict in 
Vietnam, it behooves us more than ever 
to pay homage to the millions of veter- 
ans who have protected their country, 
many with the ultimate sacrifice, from 
aggression around the world in an at- 
tempt to bring peace and prosperity to 
the world as a whole. ' 

The dissension and the debate which 
has racked our country over our involve- 
ment in Vietnam should never be al- 
lowed to dim the high sacrifices made by 
our veterans or detract from the worthy 
objectives of this Nation over the past 
half a century in defending freedom. It 
is, therefore, even more appropriate that 
we pause during this dissent and during 
this debate in our country to reflect upon 
our Nation’s goals and to honor all 
veterans. 

The concurrent resolution would es- 
tablish a joint select committee of Con- 
gress composed of 20 members. Ten 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives would be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and 
would be divided equally among mem- 
bers of the two parties. The other 10 
members would come from the Senate 
and would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and would be divided 
equally among members of the two 
parties. 

The committee would be directed to 
submit to Congress, no later than July 1, 
1968, its recommendations as to the man- 
ner in which the Congress might give 
appropriate public recognition to the 
50th anniversary of Armistice Day, to- 
gether with such additional recommen- 
dations as the committee might consider 
useful with respect to concurrent obser- 
vations by other departments and estab- 
lishments of the Government, by the sev- 
eral States, by organizations of veterans, 
other patriotic organizations, and com- 
munity groups. 

It is my hope that should such legis- 
lation be enacted and should the com- 
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mittee report be adopted, our country 
would recognize this important anniver- 
sary with a general closing of all busi- 
nesses so that the entire Nation may 
pause to pay homage to the veterans who 
made that day possible. 

The importance of this 50th anniver- 
sary celebration was called to my atten- 
tion by an old friend, Ray Gallagher, of 
Redfield, S. Dak., the present junior vice 
commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. Mr. 
Gallagher, who is a past commander of 
the South Dakota Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, accurately stated that such legis- 
lation should be supported in an attempt 
to impress upon our Nation the impor- 
tance of our undertaking in Vietnam as 
well as recognition for past sacrifices by 
our veterans. 

I ask unanimous consent that this con- 
current resolution be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the concurrent resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
71) was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 

S. Con, Res. 71 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That November 11, 
1968, being the fiftieth anniversary of the 
date of the armistice which concluded hos- 
tilities in the armed conflict now known to 
history as World War I, there is established 
a joint select committee to make plans for 
the appropriate observance of this anniver- 
sary by the Congress, which committee shall 
be known as the Joint Select Committee on 
Observance of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Armistice Day (hereinafter in this concurrent 
resolution referred to as “the committee”). 

Sec. 2. The committee shall be composed 
of 20 members selected as follows: 

(1) Ten Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to be divided 
equally among members of the two parties; 
and 

(2) Ten Members of the Senate appointed 
by the President of the Senate, to be divided 
equally among members of the two parties. 

(b) Any vacancy in the committee shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner as the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall elect a chair- 
man and a vice chairman from among its 
members. 

Src. 4. The committee is authorized to pro- 
cure necessary clerical assistance and office 
supplies and to utilize the services of the 
departments and establishments of the 
Government. 

Sec. 5. As promptly as may be practicable, 
but not later than July 1, 1968, the commit- 
tee shall submit to the Congress its recom- 
mendations as to the manner in which the 
Congress might give appropriate public rec- 
ognition to the fiftieth anniversary fo Armis- 
tice Day, presently celebrated in many areas 
of the country as Veterans’ Day, together 
with such additional recommendations as 
the committee might consider useful with 
respect to concurrent observances by other 
departments and establishments of the Goy- 
ernment, by the several States, and by or- 
ganizations of veterans other patriotic 
organizations, and community groups. 

Sec. 6. The expenses of the committee shall 
be paid equally from the contingent funds 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate on vouchers signed by the chairman 
or the vice chairman of the committee. 

Sec. 7. Within thirty days after November 
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11, 1968, the committee shall make a final 
report to the Congress, on submission of 
which report, the committee shall cease to 
exist. 


RESOLUTION 


AUTHORIZATION OF PRINTING OF 
ADDITIONAL COPIES OF COMMIT- 


Mr. JACKSON submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 280); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. Res. 280 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations five thousand additional copies of 
the committee print entitled “Planning- 
Programing-Budgeting: Selected Comment”, 
issued by that committee during the Nine- 
tieth Congress, first session. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 706 


Mr. HOLLINGS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 724) for the relief of certain 
individuals, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered 
to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
desire to give notice that public hearings 
have been scheduled for Wednesday, 
May 1, 1968, at 10:30 a.m., in room 2300, 
New Senate Office Building, on the fol- 
lowing nominations: 

June L. Green, of Maryland, to be 
US. district judge, District of Columbia, 
vice Burnita S. Matthews, retired 
March 1, 1968. 

John H. Pratt, of Maryland, to be U.S. 
district judge, District of Columbia, vice 
Alexander Holtzoff, retired December 31, 
1967. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrus- 
Kal, and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON TAX 
CONVENTIONS WITE FRANCE AND 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I wish to announce that a 
public hearing has been scheduled on 
the tax convention with France (Ex. N, 
90-1) and the tax convention with the 
Philippines (Ex D, 89-1). The hearing 
will be held at 10 a.m., Tuesday, April 30, 
1968, in room 4221, New Senate Office 
Building. - 

Persons wishing to testify on either of 
these conventions should get in touch 
with Mr. Arthur M. Kuhl, the chief clerk 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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MISSIONS OF MERCY AND ACTS OF 
COMPASSION BY THE PEOPLE OF 
CICERO, ILL. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, during 
these times of tension among segments 
of our citizenry, there seems to be a 
tendency to highlight or emphasize every 
act of opposition, ill feeling, and mis- 
chief, with little recognition of Christian 
concern and civic contributions in times 
of crisis in certain communities such as 
that experienced in Cicero, II. 

I believe it would be remiss to fail to 
mention publicly these missions of mercy 
and acts of compassion. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the letter of thanks to the 
people of Cicero by Rev. Henry Mitchell, 
director of the North Star United Mis- 
sionary Workers of America, 1257 South 
Pulaski Road, Chicago, Ill, as it ap- 
peared in the April 17, 1968, issue of the 
Life newspapers. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A GRATEFUL NEGRO CLERGYMAN WRITES 
THANKS TO CICERO 


(Nore,—The following letter came to the 
Life Newspapers yesterday from the Rever- 
end Henry Mitchell, director of the North 
Star United Missionary Workers of America, 
1257 S. Pulaski rd., Chicago.) 


To the Good People of Cicero: 

It gives the North Star United Missionary 
Workers of America great joy to say “thanks” 
for the many blessings that you have be- 
stowed upon our Negro community in time 
of our crisis, 

It has been proven to the Negroes on the 
west side of Chicago that the people of Cicero 
care more for the poor people than many, 
many middle class income Negroes. 

While Stokely Carmichael was telling Ne- 
groes to arm themselves with weapons and 
go out into the streets and kill all white 
people, the people of Cicero were arming 
themselves with clothes and food to give to 
the Negro community. 

Every day we are opening our doors to 
distribute food and clothing to the poor and 
the needy. Before we let anyone in, I stand 
on a milk case and remind them of the say- 
ings of Stokely Carmichael. 

After reminding them recently of his 
statement, I asked them to let me see the 
hands of those to whom Carmichael has 
given their babies a can of milk, food, cloth- 
ing or furniture? 

Not one hand was raised. I asked them, 
“Who was their friend? Those that say ‘get 
out in the streets and kill white people’ are 
not those who feed them and clothe them 
in time of need.” 

There was a cry as never before saying, 
“They came to our rescue!” 

The negro, along with the North Star or- 
ganization, cannot find words to thank the 
leaders, business people and the community 
of Cicero for the good things that they 
have done for us. All we can say is “May 
God Forever Bless You.” 

After I saw the trailer loaded with cloth- 
ing and food, knowing that God had blessed 
some hungry boy or girl, I could not hold 
back the tears of joy. 

Last but not least, we would like to give 
special thanks to Atty. Christy Berkos and 
Sean O'Gara of the Life Newspapers for 
spearheading this program. 

Rev. HENRY MITCHELL, 
Director. 


MILITARY WASTE? 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, last 
Friday, after several days of debate—an 
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“nusual amount of time to be given to 
a Defense procurement bill, the Senate 
approved S. 3293 authorizing a total of 
some $21.3 billion for that purpose. That 
measure was, of course, only a part of 
the swollen Defense Department spend- 
ing package that we will be asked to 
consider this year. 

Proposais to make significant reduc- 
tions in that measure were routinely de- 
feated—although we did take a hopeful 
first step by imposing a reduction of 
roughly 3 percent. By and large we 
continued to apply a separate standard 
to outlays by the Department of Defense 
compared with expenditures by other 
agencies of the Government. 

Over the weekend, shortly after the 
bill was passed, United Press Interna- 
tional reported an announcement that 
serves as a painful question of the Pen- 
tagon’s ability to handle the taxpayers’ 
money wisely. 

According to that report, the Penta- 
gon has let contracts for the purchase of 
120,000 M-16 rifles. Harrington and 
Richardson Co., of Worcester, Mass., will 
produce 60,000 and General Motors 
Corp., of Ypsilanti, Mich., will provide 
exactly the same number. Yet one con- 
tract is for $15 million, and the other is 
for $19 million—a difference of $4 mil- 
lion. 

The UPI indicated that the Pentagon 
was unable to explain the difference in 
prices. 

Mr. President, we will have an oppor- 
tunity to explore this subject more fully 
when Defense Department appropria- 
tions are brought up for consideration. 
I hope that in the interim we will hear a 
meaningful explanation of this shocking 
disclosure from the Department of 
Defense. I have requested an explanation 
of the matter in a letter to Secretary 
Clifford. 

I ask unanimous consent that the press 
report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

M-16 RIFLES ORDERED BY PENTAGON 

The Pentagon announced yesterday con- 
tracts to purchase 120,000 lightweight rapid- 
fire M-16 rifies from two new producers as 
part of its program to equip South Vietnam- 
ese and additional U.S. forces. 

Colt’s Inc. has been the sole producer 
until now. 

The Pentagon announced a $15 million 
contract to Harrington & Richardson Co., of 
Worcester, Mass., for 60,000 rifles, and another 
$19 million contract to General Motors Corp., 
Ypsilanti, Mich., for 60,000 rifles. The Penta- 
gon said it was unable to explain the differ- 
ence in prices. 

Both contracts were for the first year of a 
multiyear program. 

The U.S. will provide M-16’s to the addi- 
tional American forces to be deployed in 
Vietnam. It is also giving them to South 
Vietmamese regular forces and South Viet- 
namese militia known as regional and popu- 
lar forces. 


THE TELEPHONE STRIKE 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, an in- 
teresting editorial concerning the pres- 
ent telephone strike was published in 
song Washington Post of Tuesday, April 

3. 
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The article fairly and thoughtfully 
outlines the position of the two parties 
and concludes with the following state- 
ment: 

We hope that the large measure of re- 
straint and good judgment which have been 
shown on both sides will bring the dispute 
to an early and equitable settlement. 


I sincerely hope that both the workers 
and management will heed this admoni- 
tion and resolve their differences with 
fairness and expedition. Accordingly, I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TELEPHONE STRIKE 


The country appears to have taken the 
telephone strike in stride. Though nearly 
200,000 telephone workers have been out 
since last Thursday, telephone service has 
been widely maintained, thanks largely to 
the dial system. No national emergency has 
arisen, and there is substantial hope for a 
settlement without a prolonged struggle. 

The contest is officially confined to the 
wage issue, as other provisions of the con- 
tract have 18 months to run. We get the 
impression that both management and the 
union are acting responsibly, although it 
appears to have been a mistake of judgment 
for the company to seek injunctions aimed 
at the strike in Alabama and Kentucky. The 
company had previously offered to resume 
negotiations and had talked favorably of 
the union idea of putting aside the present 
18-month contract and seeking an entirely 
new three-year agreement, instead of deal- 
ing only with the wage issue. If they proceed 
on this basis, the negotiations will be more 
complicated but the outcome might be more 
satisfactory. 

There is much other evidence of genuine 
collective bargaining. Before the strike 
began the union had made five different 
proposals to the company. For its part the 
Bell Telephone System claims to have made 
the largest wage offer in its history. It is 
said to be an increase of 7.5 per cent over 
18 months or 5.4 per cent on an annual 
basis, which is close to the ceiling recom- 
mended by the Administration for the sake 
of stability. The union is said to be asking 
10.5 per cent. 

No doubt it will be difficult to close this 
gap, but it certainly should not be impossi- 
ble. According to Joseph A. Beirne, president, 
the Communication Workers voted 17 to 1 
to authorize a strike even though they have 
no substantial strike fund. Apparently they 
feel deeply about the wage issue, although 
Mr. Beirne insists that the union’s posi- 
tion is fluid. 

One other posture taken by the union has 
won it much sympathy. Mr. Beirne was asked 
whether he did not now regret having ac- 
quiesced in development of the dial system. 
In reply he insisted that his response would 
be the same if he had to meet the problem 
again tomorrow. “Some things come ahead 
of the union,” he said. “Your country.” 

We hope that the large measure of re- 
straint and good judgment which have been 
shown on both sides will bring the dispute 
to an early and equitable settlement. 


EDNA FERBER: A GREAT LADY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Anchorage, Alaska, Daily News of April 
19 published a tribute to Edna Ferber, 
written by George Sundborg, administra- 
tive assistant to my colleague from 
Alaska [Mr. Grueninc]. Mr. Sundborg 
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was one of those Alaskans who became 
acquainted with Miss Ferber while shé 
was giving thought to writing a book 
about Alaska. With him as with others, 
that acquaintanceship ripened into 
friendship as Miss Ferber set herself to 
the task of writing a book which was 
published under the name “Ice Palace” 
and which many of us believe had an im- 
portant part in the winning of the fight 
for Alaska statehood. 

Mr. Sundborg has only praise for Miss 
Ferber. He describes her as “a great 
lady.” With this judgment I concur with- 
out qualification. Miss Ferber had a sharp 
and incisive mind. She had an almost un- 
canny ability to “read” people, and with 
it all hers was a fine sense of humor. 

Mr. President, yesterday I was talking 
with Senator Grueninc about Mr. Sund- 
borg’s tribute to Miss Ferber. At that 
time he reminded me of his early asso- 
ciation with her and more specifically re- 
lated how it was that she came to write 
“Ice Palace.” Senator Grueninc had gone 
into this in his recently published book, 
“The Battle for Alaska Statehood,” from 
which I quote: 


In the closing weeks of the 2nd Session of 
the 85th Congress, we got an unexpected 
break. Edna Ferber's book: Ice Palace, ap- 
peared in March of 1958. I had gotten Edna to 
write this book which followed an acquaint- 
ance we had struck up some years before 
when she utilized a passage from my book: 
Mexico and Its Heritage, published in 1928, as 
the theme for one of her stories, which later 
became the title of the book that included 
that short story. It was entitled: They 
Brought Their Women. 

In describing the differences between the 
early history of North America and Latin 
America, the former being settled, the latter 
conquered by people from the Old World, I 
had written as follows: 

“The diversity between the two cultures 
south and north of the Rio Grande is sharply 
discernible in the respective status of their 
women, The North American settlers brought 
their women. The squaw-man was outcast. 
The exalted position of woman in the Ameri- 
can ideology dates from the pioneer days of 
companionate hardship and effort. . The 
Aztec female, on the other hand, played the 
part of handmaiden to the warrior male.” 

Edna Ferber wrote me that she was going 
to use this as the title of a short story and 
did so. Having been an admirer of her fiction 
for some years, I suggested to her that she 
ought to write a novel about Alaska, and told 
her of our problems and our desire for state- 
hood. She became interested and made sev- 
eral trips to Alaska to get the necessary back- 
ground. 

Ice Palace made a strong case, in fiction 
form, for statehood. Some of the 
critics felt it was not up to her best work but 
one of them referred to it quite correctly as 
“the Uncle Tom’s Cabin for Alaskan State- 
hood.” Thousands who would never have 
been interested in any of our pro-statehood 
non-fiction magazine articles, of which I had 
written several for Harper’s, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Current History, the New York 
Times Magazine Section, etc., did read novels. 

In the closing weeks of our statehood drive, 
scores of people asked me whether I had read 
“Ice Palace.” It was called to the attention 
of many Congressmen by readers who were 
also their constituents. I have no doubt that 
it changed quite a few votes. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Sundborg’s article be 


printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
A TRIBUTE TO EDNA FERBER 

(Nors.—Our guest columnist, George 
Sundborg, a former Alaska editor and pub- 
lisher, is Sen. Ernest Gruening’s administra- 
tive assistant.) 

(By George Sundborg) 

A great lady who has been described as 
the Harriet Beecher Stowe of the battle for 
Alaska statehood died Tuesday in New York. 
Edna Ferber with her book “Ice Palace” 
struck a blow for statehood at a time when 
the attention which the novel centered on 
Alaska may well have been decisive. It was 
in a similar way that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
100 years earlier steeled national determina- 
tion to abolish slavery. 

Miss Ferber's connection with Alaska was 
neither brief nor accidental. In the early 
1950s her perceptive mind told her that an 
issue worthy of her time and attention prob- 
ably existed in the efforts of Alaskans to at- 
tain full self-government under the Amer- 
ican flag. Edna came to Alaska quietly not 
just once but three or four times on far- 
ranging trips. 

Someone in Washington—I think it was 
then Delegate Bob Bartlett—had given her 
my name. On her first day in Alaska at 
Juneau she invited Mrs. Sundborg and me 
to have cocktails with her and without be- 
traying any purpose proceeded to ask us a 
few hundred piercing questions about the 
Territory, its problems, its people, and its 
hopes for the future. 

Miss Ferber was by no stretch of the im- 
agination a pretty person. She was, in fact, 
almost grotesquely ugly. But so keen was 
her inte and so great her wisdom 
that I always thought of her as beautiful. 

After she returned to New York from 
initial travels around the Territory I began 
to receive brief, pointed letters from her. 
Where should she go in Alaska to see a fish 


trap in operation? What salmon cannery. 


would be representative and how would she 
get to it? What interests and people were 
opposing statehood and where should she go 
to try to understand their reasons? 

After the second or third trip I mentioned 
in a column which I wrote for the little 
weekly newspaper in Juneau, of which I was 
then publisher, that Edna Ferber was un- 
doubtedly gathering material for a novel 
about Alaska. She had subscribed to the 
paper, as I am sure she did to many news- 
papers in Alaska. That she read them care- 
fully was attested to by prompt receipt at 
the office of the Juneau Independent of a 
letter taking me to task for drawing con- 
clusions from her Alaska activities which she 
herself had never voiced or, according to 
claim, even determined upon. 

But eventually a novel was written. We 
had become quite good friends by the time 
she was ready to confess that this was the 
fact. She told me that the final revision had 
to be done from a hospital bed in Arizona, 
where she had gone for treatment of a hor- 
ribly painful affliction known as trigeminal 
neuralgia, sometimes called “the suicide 
disease.” 

“Ice Palace” met with a mixed reception 
in Alaska. Miss Ferber, in a manner which 
many literal-minded Alaskans could not ac- 
cept, had scrambled half a dozen communi- 
ties together to form one she called Baranof, 
which was the main scene of the action of 
her story. Although this mythical city was 
described as on an inlet with mountains all 
around, it was easy to recognize that in most 
street-by-street detail and in spirit the com- 
munity was undeniably Fairbanks. 

Not only places but times and persons were 
telescoped in the book. It could well be that 
the main issue of statehood and self-govern- 
ment was overstated in “Ice Palace” just as 
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the issue of slavery was drawn too crudely 
in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

To me it seems that “Ice Palace” contains 
some simply wonderful vignettes of Alaska 
life. There is a description of the lobby of 
what has to be the Nordale Hotel in Fair- 
banks which is an absolute gem. Numerous 
characters in “Ice Palace” are obviously 
modeled on actual Alaskans. 

The author found a gracious way too of 
flattering some of her Alaska friends by drop- 
ping their names into the dialogue. Thus I 
am able to impress bystanders at any point 
where I can get my hands on a copy of “Ice 
Palace” by turning to a page in which the 
heroine declaims: “Not if you knew the Alas- 
kans I mean. Paul and Addie Barnett 
(fictional characters) and George Sundborg— 
he’s an editor in Juneau—and the Atwoods 
in Anchorage and Herb Hilscher and Eva 
McGown in Fairbanks, and the Nordals and 
Bob Bartlett our Delegate, he’s just the most 
wonderful—and Ernest Gruening—he was 
our Governor, you know, no, you don’t know, 
I suppose.” 

Those who haven’t read “Ice Palace” 
shouldn’t judge it by the simply atrocious 
motion picture of the same name which was 
more or less based upon the novel. Edna her- 
self couldn’t understand why Hollywood did 
what it did with her books. She thought 
the movie “So Big” was so awful that she 
refused to go and see “Ice Palace” or any of 
the later ones. The one Ferber novel from 
which a really good motion picture was 
made was “Giant,” but Miss Ferber wouldn’t 
go to see that either. 

The movie “Ice Palace” committed such 
atrocities as having Robert Ryan get off his 
salmon seining boat in a port which looked 
like Petersburg in summer and mushing by 
dog team directly into an Arctic blizzard 
which had to have been swirling through 
Anaktuvuk Pass. Edna Ferber was not guilty 
of such gross betrayals of nature and geog- 
raphy. Everyone who knew her was aware 
that she understood and loved Alaska. 

Not many years ago in New York City I 
was walking along Park Avenue past a num- 
ber which I recognized as the address on 
Edna Ferber’s letters to me. It was a very 
rich apartment building. I phoned up from 
the street and she insisted I come up for 
luncheon and a visit. She talked entirely 
about Alaskans we both know, exhibiting a 
keen memory and interest. It was the last 
time I was to see her. 

It is my impression that Edna Ferber, for 
all her great success, probably lived a very 
lonely life. She never married. She was in 
manner withdrawn, almost shy—this despite 
the positive way in which she could voice 
opinions about events and issues. 

I think I admired her as much as anyone 
I ever met. She was unfailingly kind and 
generous even to those she knew only 
slightly. 

I would like to end this tribute to the 
truly great lady who died this week by telling 
a story never told until now about one of 
her kindnesses of which I was the beneficiary. 

When I was struggling with financial prob- 
lems connected with publishing my weekly 
newspaper I received unsolicited a check 
from Edna Ferber for $1,000. “Dear George 
Sundborg,” she wrote—she always addressed 
me in just this way—‘I was talking about 
you with Bob Bartlett today and he told me 
he thought you could use this.” Could I? 
It looked to me just then like all the money 
in the world. 

When, a few years later, I sold the publish- 
ing enterprise and sent Edna a check for 
the original $1,000 plus some modest sum 
in interest, she sent it back promptly with a 
note saying to “Dear George Sundborg” that 
she had never considered this a loan but 
rather a gift.to a dear friend and that she 
had forgotten about it long ago. She added 
that she was sure I needed the money more 
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than she did, and I could not argue with 
her about that. 

Edna Ferber undoubtedly has many friends 
in Alaska who are having some of the same 
thoughts I am having about her this week. 
She gave to Alaskans and to everyone 80 
much more than she took. We miss her al- 
ready. 


THE GUN TRAFFIC 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, shortly 
the Senate will be taking up the safe 
streets and crime control bill. Title V of 
the bill contains a limited, modest, con- 
servative gun control provision, designed 
primarily to limit access to handguns by 
criminals, juveniles, and the insane. The 
bill is basically concerned with concealed 
weapons. It imposes no unreasonable bur- 
dens on hunters and sportsmen and no 
burdens at all on domestic sale and pur- 
chase of rifles and shotguns. The amend- 
ment is the least Congress can do to meet 
the critical need and growing public de- 
mand for effective gun control. 

The American people are fed up with 
the unlimited gun traffic in this country. 
They are grievously disappointed in con- 
gressional failure to take any action to 
keep concealed weapons out of the hands 
of criminals, juveniles, and the insane. 

The American people want action now 
to control the gun traffic in this country. 
Americans want guns kept away from 
felons, children, and the mentally de- 
ranged. Americans want an end to the 
incredible condition we face in this coun- 
try when any idiot, 10-year-old, or es- 
caped convict can order a gun by mail 
in any State in the Union with total 
anonymity and impunity. 

In fact, the American people, the Pres- 
ident’s National Crime Commission, J. 
Edgar Hoover, and police officials across 
the Nation all want legislation to compel 
registration of all firearms sales in this 
country. 

Gun owners and non-gun-owners alike 
recognize that the presently virtually 
unlimited gun traffic threatens every law 
abiding American. In a series of public 
opinion polls during the past 2 years, 
both the Gallup and Harris organizations 
have found increasing public clamor 
among gun owners and the general pub- 
lic alike for rigid firearms control. In 
September 1966, Gallup reported 68 per- 
cent of all Americans favored legislation 
making a police permit a prerequisite to 
any gun purchase. A Harris poll released 
yesterday morning shows public support 
for registration of all gun sales has risen 
to 71 percent. That poll shows that three 
out of every four Americans favor Fede- 
ral legislation to control the sales of guns, 
“such as making all persons register all 
gun purchases no matter where they buy 
them.” 

Most gun owners themselves support 
Federal firearms control, including regis- 
tration, to an increasing degee. In Sep- 
tember 1966, Gallup reported that 56 
percent of all gun owners favored regis- 
tration. By September 1967, this support 
had risen to 66 percent of all gun owners. 
Yesterday’s Harris poll shows gun-owner 
support of Federal laws compelling regis- 
tration remains at the two-thirds point, 
two out of every three gun owners favor- 
ing registration. 

While congressional action on the gun 
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traffic has been stalled by the vocal, but 

relatively small, band of gun lobbyists, 

the American people have become in- 
creasingly critical of a Congress which 
cares more about the members of the 

NRA than the rest of the people of the 

United States of America. A Harris poll 

3 months ago of this year indicated that 

the major cause of a 5-year low in public 

confidence in Congress is congressional 
failure to pass gun control legislation. 

Almost half of all citizens interviewed 

put congressional inaction on guns as the 

major cause for their loss of confidence in 

Congress. 

The course the public expects from 

Congress is clear. The American people 

want the gun traffic brought under rea- 

sonable control. The modest, stripped- 
down gun control measure the Safe 

Streets Act contains is a minimum step 

to meet this longstanding and urgent 

public demand. 

I believe title IV of the Safe Streets 
Act in fact falls short of adequately pro- 
tecting the public interest. It contains no 
control at all over the domestic sale of 
rifles and shotguns. These weapons, 
which account for up to 30 percent of all 
gun crimes, will still be freely available 
over the country and by mail order over 
the country in every State in the Union. 

But we need, at long last, a gun bill. 
Title IV of the Safe Streets Act is the 
first real gun bill taken up by the Senate 
in 30 years. Congress should not miss this 
chance to protect the American people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pub- 
lic opinion polls of the past 2 years on 
public attitudes on gun contro! be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Harris SURVEY—CONFIDENCE IN CON- 
GRESS aT Low EBB, PRESIDENT Now Has 
HIGHER RATING 

(By Louis Harris) 

Public confidence in Congress has reached 
its lowest ebb in five years, with the American 
people giving the recently reconvened 90th 
Congress at 41 to 59 per cent negative job 


rating. 

In fact, President Johnson, with a positive 
rating of 43 per cent, now is more favorably 
received by the public than is Congress. 

Specific criticisms of last year's session are 
directed at failure to pass a gun control bill, 
cutting back aid to cities, not passing an 
open-housing law and cutting funds for the 
poverty program. 

The House and Senate are credited for re- 
fusing to pass the income tax increase re- 
quested by the President, for increasing 
Social Security benefits, for extension of 
the draft and for cutting back funds for 
foreign aid. 

Basically, the public’s unhappiness with 
Congress stems from a feeling that in a time 
of crisis in Vietnam, racial turmoil at home 
and a rising cost of living, Congress has 
bogged down in cantankerous debate over 
peripheral issues and has not come up with 
a legislative program to meet urgent prob- 
lems. 

Here is the trend of confidence in Congress 
as measured in the last part of 1967, com- 
pared with similar readings over the past 
five years. A cross section of 1620 households 
selected on a careful probability basis across 
the country was asked: 

“How would you rate the job this session 
of Congress (90th Congress) has done—ez- 
cellent, pretty good, only fair or poor?” 
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Trend of confidence in Congress 


[Percentage] 
Positive Negative 
> ks ix sal od ae ea a E 41 59 
EN E tattle a penta 54 46 
1965 71 29 
64 36 
35 65 


Those with no opinion, 1 per cent, have 
been eliminated from this table in order to 
compare trends with other years. 

The drop in esteem for Congress since the 
flood of Great Society legislation in 1964 and 
1965 has been precipitous, 

Significantly, people who voted for Barry 
Goldwater in 1964 are far more critical of 
Congress (2 to 1 negative) than those who 
voted for President Johnson four years ago 
(51-49) per cent favorable. This would in- 
dicate that the criticism of Congress is likely 
to work more against Mr. Johnson than his 
Republican opponent in this year's presiden- 
tial election, 

Among key groups in the electorate, inde- 
pendent voters, the better educated and 
younger people are most critical. Negroes 
and enrolled Democrats tend most to defend 
the record of Congress. 

Specific assessment of legislative action by 
the 90th Congress showed these reactions by 
the cross section: 


SPECIFIC RATINGS OF CONGRESS 
{In percent] 


Positive Negative Not sure 


Increasing social security 
bene 


55 30 15 
crease 54 26 20 
Cutting back foreign | bill.. 43 u 23 
Passing an extension of 
Cuttin ting 2 5 Ey 8 
ni antipove: 
p program 3 34 45 21 
ot passing an open housin 
5 . — 33 38 29 
1 5 back aid to the 
Not passing gun controli e 2 k = 
lot passing gun contro 
oe ation 3 28 48 24 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 22, 
1968] 


TIGHT Gun RULES FAVORED 71 To 23 
(By Louis Harris) 

By 71 to 23 per cent, the American people 
favor that passage of Federal laws that would 
place tight controls over the sale of guns 
in this country. These latest results mark a 
five-point rise in support of a gun control 
legislation from last August. 

Such legislation has been before Congress 
for over a year, but the measurs has encount- 
ered strong opposition from the National 
Rifle Association. 

Significantly, people who own guns favor 
gun control laws by 65 to 31 per cent, better 
than a 2-to-1 margin. 

The number of homes in which occupants 
say they have guns has now reached a ma- 
jority, with 51 per cent reporting gun owner- 
ship. The largest incidence of acknowledged 
gun ownership is found in rural areas, where 
78 pe: cent possess a gun; in the South, with 
64 per cent, and small towns where 58 per 
cent own a gun in the household, compared 
with 32 per cent among Negroes. 

Despite the heavy sentiment in favor of 
gun control legislation, the number of gun 
owners who say that they would use their 
weapon to shoot other people in case of a 
riot has risen from 29 to 51 per cent since last 
August. The reasons can be found in addi- 
tional questioning which found that 48 per 
cent of all adult Americans now say they 
are personally more uneasy on the streets as 
a result of fear of racial violence. 

Many added that in the absence of gun 
control and other measures, they felt they 
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had no alternative but to resort to measures 
of self-protection. 

A cross-section of 1634 homes was asked 
this question on gun control legislation: 

“Do you favor or oppose Federal laws which 
would control the sales of guns, such as mak- 
ing all persons register all gun purchases no 
matter where they buy them?” 


{In percent] 
Favor Oppose Not sure 
Nationwide a te 23 6 
5 —. be aay | 20 10 
Midwest — 69 27 4 
ut x) 22 7 
4 — a ee 22 1 
Own gun Pacey 31 4 
Don't own gun. «OO. 13 8 
Whites 2 PR 23 6 
Negroes.. — 89 23 8 


The patterns of gun ownership shows wide 
variation by region, size of place, and by 
race: 

“Do you or does anyone in your house 
own a gun?” 


[in percent} 


Own gun Don't own 
gun 


SSS 88888888 
288 88SSS8S8888 


Last August and again in his latest survey, 
all gun owners were asked: 

“Would you or a member of your family 
use your gun to shoot other people in case of 
a riot or not?” 


[In percent] 
March August 
Would use gun 51 29 
Would not use gun 5 
PTT 17 9 


Students of gun usage under combat and 
other conditions of stress emphasize that 
there might be a wide divergence between a 
person’s expressed willingness to use a weap- 
on and his actual behavior when confronted 
with an actual shooting. So it is undoubtedly 
an overstatement to conclude that better 
than half of all gun owners today would 
actually use their weapons against other 
human beings. 

But, the willingness to say they would 
shoot other people in case of a riot is symp- 
tomatic of the tension that exists in this 
country today. Another question illustrated 
this apprehension: 

“Does the fear of racial violence make you 
feel personally more uneasy on the streets 
or not?” 


Un percent] 

Uneasy Not Not 
uneasy sure 

Nationwide 48 47 5 
Cities. 56 39 5 
§2 43 5 

34 62 4 

46 48 6 

46 50 4 

48 49 13 

58 30 12 

60 31 9 


Fear of physical safety due to possible out- 
breaks of racial violence runs higher among 
Negroes than whites, and highest among 
lower income Negroes. 
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In the absence of other measures, some 
Americans clearly have taken to arming 
themselves with guns, Unquestionably, how- 
ever, the vast majority of people in this 
country would much prefer to see steps taken 
to curb violence. And one key step, nearly 
three out of every four feel, would be to have 
Congress pass gun control laws now. 


Tue Harris SURVEY 
(By Louis Harris, Sept. 16, 1967) 

A national survey indicates that 27 mil- 
lion white Americans, representing 54% of 
the nation’s homes, own guns. A majority 
of gun owners say they would use their 
weapons to “shoot other people in case of 
a riot.” Large numbers of white people in 
this country have apparently given serious 
thought to self-protection, and one person 
in every three believes that his own home 
or neighborhood might be affected by a riot. 

It would be a mistake, however, to con- 
clude from this evidence that most whites 
welcome the idea of unrestricted arms. To 
the contrary, by a decisive 66-to-28% mar- 
gin, white gun owners favor passage of a law 
in Congress which would require that all 
persons all gun purchases no mat- 
ter where they buy them.” 

Gun ownership shows wide variants by 
regions of the country: 


Gun ownership among whites 
[Percentage] 


Gun ownership is concentrated more in 
the South and the Midwest than in other 
parts of the country. The East, where the 
fewest own guns is also the area where 
gun owners would be least willing (46%) 
to use their firearms against fellow citizens. 

The cross section of white gun owners was 
asked: 

“Would you use your gun to shoot other 
people in case of a riot?” 


Use gun to shoot people in riot 


[Percentage] 
Gun owners 


Would use Not use 
Nationwide 55 


EBER 


The willingness to use guns against other 
people seems to be related to white gun own- 
ers’ attitudes toward a national firearms 
control law. Although a majority in the 
South and West favor such legislation, the 
percentages in favor are less than in the East 
and Midwest. 

The cross section of white gun owners was 
asked: 

“Do you favor or oppose federal laws 
which would control the sale of guns, such 
as making all persons register all gun pur- 
chases no matter where they buy them?” 


REGISTRATION OF ALL GUNS 
Un percent] 
Favor Opposed Not sure 


S882 
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Clearly, the spate of civil disorders over the 
past summer has raised people’s fears for 
their safety. This was evident in the replies 
of the special cross section of whites to this 
question: 

“Do you fear that in a riot your own home 
or neighborhood might be affected?” 


MIGHT BE AFFECTED BY RIOT 
{in percent] 
Might de Notbe Not sure 


Total Whites 34 58 8 

By income: 
Under 55,0000 “a 49 10 
$5,000 to $9,999____-___ 33 60 7 
$10,000 and ov r 32 62 6 


Low-income whites, many of whom live in 
fringe neighborhoods alongside Negroes, are 
most apprehensive. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
earlier Harris Surveys reported that when 
both Negroes and whites were asked how 
they feel about their personal safety on the 
streets, Negroes were far more anxious than 
whites. Fear of violence does not seem to 
show any color line. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 14, 1966] 
THE GALLUP POLL: GUN OWNERS THEMSELVES 
Favor CURBS 

PRINCETON, N.J., September 13.—Few is- 
sues spark such heated reactions as gun con- 
trols, and few issues are so widely misunder- 
stood. 

Some of the opposition to the registration 
of guns comes from those who think that 
this would mean banning all guns. Actually, 
the law proposed would not prohibit a per- 
son from owning a gun—either for sport or 
protection—but would require that a record 
be made of the name of the gun puchaser. 
The purpose of such a law would be to keep 
guns out of the hands of persons with a 
criminal record, the mentally disturbed and 
others unqualified to handle weapons. 

The mood of the public for nearly three 
decades has been to impose controls on the 
sale and possession of weapons. 

The survey questions and findings: 

“Would you favor or oppose a law which 
would require a person to obtain a police 
permit before he or she could buy a gun?” 


[Percentage] 
All Gun 
persons owners 
232 68 56 
N beatae ee 41 
No: op mien 3 3 


Those who favor such a law: 

1. Too many people get guns who are ir- 
responsible, mentally ill, retarded, trigger 
happy, criminals. 

2. It would save lives. 

3. It's too easy to get guns, 

4. It would be a help to the police. 

5. It would keep guns out of the hands of 
teenagers. 

Reasons of those who oppose such a law: 

1. Such a law would take away the indi- 
vidual’s rights. 

2. Such a law wouldn't work—people 
would still get guns if they wanted to. 

3. People need guns for protection. 

“Which of those three plans would you 
prefer for the use of guns by persons under 
the age of 18—/jorbid their use completely, 
put restrictions on their use, or continue as 
at present with few regulations?” 


[Percentage] 
All Gun 
persons owners 
Ea 7 A a 27 17 
Restrictions on use 55 59 
Continue as at present 15 22 
No opinions s cae 3 2 
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THE RESPONSE TO HUNGER 
REVELATIONS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, there 
have been two responses to the report 
of the Citizens Board of Inquiry on Hun- 
ger and Malnutrition in the United 
States from distinguished sources that I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Senate. 

I am extremely pleased by both of 
them, for both indicate an awareness of 
an ill-advised attack in the report on 
agricultural agencies and programs, but 
neither was diverted from the urgency 
of the inexcusable hunger which exists 
in the United States. 

The first of these two responses was by 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville S. Free- 
man, who outlines where we have pro- 
gressed on food aid programs in recent 
years—and there has been progress— 
and calls attention to the need for legis- 
lative authorizations and funds to do a 
better job. 

The second is an editorial in this 
morning’s Washington Post, which, I am 
pleased to observe, agrees with my state- 
ment Monday that the report entitled 
“Hunger, U.S.A.” was excessive in its 
indictment of agricultural agencies and 
programs, but also calls for approval of 
the resolution which I announced Mon- 
day to establish a Senate Select Com- 
mittee to study the problems of unmet 
human needs in our affluent society. 

I am happy to advise the Senate that 
more than 20 Senators have added their 
Names as sponsors of the resolution, 
which will be formally submitted Fri- 
day, and the original sponsors—Senators 
MONDALE, Boccs, HATFIELD, and I—will 
welcome others. Senators are invited to 
call my office to join in sponsoring the 
resolution. 

There is one statement in the Wash- 
ington Post's splendid editorial on which 
I would like to comment. The Post de- 
fends farm programs aimed at assist- 
ing farmers for it is one of the very few 
metropolitan daily newspapers which has 
made the effort to study and get a real 
understanding of their purpose and need. 
The editorial refers, correctly, to farm- 
ers who earn $20,000 or more each year. 
I wish to point out, however, that the 
$20,000 figure is gross earnings, not net. 
The $20,000-a-year farmer can very well 
be going broke when his expenses for 
gasoline, fertilizer, feed, interest, taxes, 
and many other items have been de- 
ducted from that gross, Few are netting 
half that much. 

But it is a fine editorial, and the Post's 
enlightment in relation to agriculture is 
both appreciated and a real service to 
the national interest. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Recorp Sec- 
retary Freeman’s statement in response 
to the “Hunger, U.S.A.” report, and the 
Post editorial. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Office of the Secretary, Apr. 23, 1968] 
STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, ON RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF THE BOARD OF INQUIRY INTO HUNGER 

AND MALNUTRITION IN THE UNITED STATES 

Many of the findings of the Board of In- 
quiry into Hunger and Malnutrition in the 
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United States parallel findings of Department 
of Agriculture studies and my own personal 
observations on field trips to hunger areas. 
The feelings of Board members at the dis- 
graceful paradox of hunger amidst plenty 
are my feelings also. 

So I welcome this group to what has often 
been a lonely battle to eradicate hunger in 
this Nation. Public awareness and public 
support of our efforts to feed the hungry are 
two commodities that have been in short 
supply over the past seven years. But despite 
this, more progress has been made in this 
period than in the preceding 25 years. 

Because the Board of Inquiry’s report over- 
looked this progress, and because the sharp- 
ness of its attack reflects upon the literally 
hundreds of thousands of persons—federal, 
state and local officials, volunteers who work 
in it—I believe it is important that we out- 
line in some detail the very real successes 
we have had in meeting this problem. 

When I became Secretary of Agriculture in 
1961, only 1,200 counties (out of 3,091 in the 
Nation) had a food program. It consisted of 
the distribution of five surplus commodities 
worth about $2.20 per person per month. 
Only 3% million people were reached. Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s first executive order doubled 
the amount and increased the variety of 
these foods. 

Surplus distribution provided only non- 
perishable foods and could not provide foods 
adequate to a balanced diet. By executive 
order I established a pilot food stamp pro- 
gram that allowed the poor to purchase a 
variety of foods in grocery stores. The Con- 
gress later made the program permanent 
and vastly enlarged it. 

Today 2,200 counties have food programs, 
two-thirds of the counties in the U.S. Today, 
5.8 million people are being fed, nearly double 
the number 7 years ago. 

Those still on direct distribution now re- 
ceive 16 different foods worth four times the 
amount they received in 1961. Food stamp 
recipients multiply their food dollars by $15 
million a month, $180 million a year, in ad- 
ditional food purchasing power. They have a 
much more nutritious diet than is possible 
with direct distribution. 

Compared to the peak year of direct dis- 
tribution, 1962, when $253 million was being 
spent to feed the poor, this fiscal year $360 
million is being expended in direct distribu- 
tion and food stamps, a 70 percent increase 
in funds. 

Although this progress is substantial, we 
realized it was not enough. So over the past 
nine months this Department has: 

1. Gained commitments from local govern- 
ment to begin food programs in about 200 
of the 330 poorest U.S. counties. 

2. Extended food assistance to another 
one million people. 

3. Reduced the amount needed for food 
stamps to 50 cents per person per month 
for the poorest of the poor. 

4, Cut the payment in half for first month 
participants. 

Reaching the remainder of the Nation’s 
poorest counties has our top priority. In 
some of these areas local authorities refuse 
to cooperate. Ten days ago we initiated di- 
rect federal distribution of food in one of 
these counties, Elmore in Alabama, when we 
were unable to get a commitment from local 
government to administer the program. Sim- 
ilar action will be taken next month in a 
number of other counties. In addition, we 
are now paying all or part of food pro- 
gram administrative costs in many poorer 
counties that are cooperating. 

We would do even more if we had money 
to do it with. We have reached our budget 
limit during this fiscal year on extending 
food stamps to more persons. Extension of 
the program to more people would mean 
reducing the amount of bonus stamps to per- 
sons already in the program. 
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The Department is now working to eradi- 
cate hunger to the limits of its budget; its 
available manpower and the legal framework 
in which it must operate. It is seeking new 
authority to allow it to better do its job 
of feeding the hungry, and welcomes the ac- 
tive support and participation of the Board 
in this endeavor. 

This social ill is a great deal more complex 
than a simple lack of food. It is compounded 
of unemployment, lack of education, dis- 
crimination and a centuries-old culture of 
poverty that the Nation has only re 
in the past few years, to say nothing of at- 
tempting to solve. 

Some of the Board's 14 recommendations 
are being accomplished now. For instance, 
USDA already is training 900 non-profes- 
sional aides, recruited from the poor, to work 
in nutrition and in informing the poor of 
their rights under the stamp program. Eligi- 
bility for—and the amount of—food stamps 
are now keyed to income and number of 
dependents, as the Board suggests. We now 
have special feeding programs, including a 
breakfast program, for schools in low-income 
areas; for Head Start and other non-school 
feeding. 

We do not, however, have all the authority 
that this Administration has asked for. 

Accomplishing most of the Board’s 14 rec- 
ommendations will take new legislation and 
several billions of dollars from the Congress, 
Many of their ideas are workable and would 
help the Nation meet its commitment to the 


poor. 

When and if they are presented to the 
Congress I will look forward to giving in 
full the Department’s views on them. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr, 24, 1968] 
HUNGER IN AMERICA 


The Citizens’ Board of Inquiry into Hunger 
and Malnutrition in the United States has 
performed a public service by its appraisal 
of the problem of malnutrition in this coun- 
try. Its eloquent and dismaying picture of 
the effects of dietary deficiencies in this 
country ought to produce at least some in- 
dicated improvements in state, local and 
federal administration of existing programs. 
Better yet, it should stimulate a re-examina- 
tion of our whole approach to this problem. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the com- 
mittee went so far afield into agricultural 
policies never intended, except incidentally, 
to deal with this problem. Were the com- 
mittee to succeed in bringing about the abo- 
lition of the major and basic farm programs, 
which it criticizes, farm income would drop 
60 to 70 per cent, there would be more rural 
poverty than ever and there would no Gov- 
ernment food programs at all. 

The committee criticizes the farm pro- 
grams for not achieving welfare purposes 
they were not designed to achieve and blames 
an acreage retirement program for giving 
large payments to those who have large acre- 
ages—a logically inevitable result. It com- 
plains that farmers earning more than $20,- 
000 a year get 54 per cent of total farm pay- 
ments; but farmers in this category produce 
54 per cent of all sales of farm produce and 
so are sharing proportionately. 

This is a kind of criticism of the acreage 
adjustment programs that has been made 
since they started. It is based on a confusion 
about the object and purpose of these pro- 
grams which the committee’s own distorted 
history further beclouds. 

None of this detracts from the social im- 
portance of the committee’s findings about 
nutrition, Hunger on the scale they have dis- 
closed should not be tolerated in this coun- 
try. It is an aspect of the larger problem of 
poverty as a whole. As Willard Cochrane, 
economic adviser to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, pointed out in 1965: 

“Rural poverty has become a hard-core 
Phenomenon. Poverty begats poverty in a 
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vicious circle. To date, policies and programs 
designed to cope with this social cancer have 
been too little, too late. They assist a family 
here and there, provide a few new jobs here 
and there, but they have not come to grips 
with the hard-core poverty problem—with 
the millions of men and women who grow up, 
marry, raise more children, and die in poy- 
erty. These millions live out an existence 
contributing little or nothing to the daily 
operation of society and the economy, and 
exert a positive drag on the development of 
society and the expansion of the economy.” 

Cochrane put a $20 billion price tag on a 
program to deal with poverty. The country, so 
far, has found it too expensive, Senator 
George McGovern of South Dakota has pro- 
posed a Senate inquiry by members of the 
Agriculture, Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittees with an added five other members, to 
re-examine the whole spectrum of poverty 
programs. It is a good idea. The Senate ought 
to approve it. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS—ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
POSITION ON AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I was unable 
to be present in the Senate during the 
consideration of four amendments of- 
fered to S. 3293, authorizing certain ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense, and of two amendments offered 
to H.R. 14940, authorizing funds for the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

Had I been present, I would have voted 
“yea” on all six amendments. These 
amendments were offered by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart] to limit au- 
thorizations for research and develop- 
ment to $7,366,600,000; by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson] to reduce 
by $342.7 million authorizations for mis- 
siles; by the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper] to bar use of funds for de- 
ployment of an anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem until the Secretary of Defense has 
certified to Congress that the system is 
practicable and its cost can be deter- 
mined with reasonable accuracy; by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
to weigh as a favorable factor in award- 
ing defense contracts the undertaking by 
a contractor to employ a substantial 
number of unemployed or low-income 
persons thereon; by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] to authorize 
$33 million for ACDA for 3 years; and 
also by Senator CLARK, to authorize $20 
million for ACDA for 2 years. 


A MEMORIAL TO DR. MARTIN 
KING 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, in the 
aftermath of the tragic assassination of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, thousands of 
citizens around the country expressed 
not only shock and grief but their con- 
cern that substantial action be taken by 
the Congress and executive branch in 
the wake of his death. 

Among those were more than 3,000 
members of the Yale community in New 
Haven, Conn., who signed a petition sent 
to the offices of the congressional dele- 
gates from Connecticut. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the petition be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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We who are members of the New Haven 
and Yale Community are grieved at the 
death of Dr. Martin Luther King. We do not 
believe, however, that mere expression of 
grief is a satisfactory atonement and hom- 
age for his death. The history of civil rights 
legislation over the past twelve months has 
been informed by neither reasonable pru- 
dence nor humanity, but represents an utter 
travesty of justice. We urge you that a fitting 
and necessary memorial for Dr. King is the 
immediate passage of legislation which will 
guarantee the personal dignity and constitu- 
tional rights of every human being in this 
land. 


PASSENGER TRAIN SERVICE 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, anyone 
who has ever had to take a train dur- 
ing the past 10 years owes a tremendous 
debt of gratitude to John S. Messer of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Messer’s ruling, announced yes- 
terday, that railroads must maintain 
minimum standards of service for pas- 
senger trains is heartening and gives 
some hope that sometime it may once 
again be enjoyable to take the train. 

It is my hope that the full Commission 
will adopt Mr. Messer’s ruling and rec- 
ommendation at its earliest opportunity. 

If Mr. Messer’s ruling is adopted, it 
will mean that passenger trains must be 
clean, that they must provide proper 
heating and air conditioning, that long- 
distance trains provide dining-car and 
sleeping-car service, and that the rail- 
roads will no longer be permitted to 
downgrade service and standards delib- 
erately in an effort to make fewer and 
fewer people take the train. 

American passenger trains are notori- 
ous for their lack of service and comfort. 
And the time will soon come when the 
skies over the United States will reach 
a saturation point as more and bigger 
planes compete for the traveler’s dollar. 

High-speed rail service still provides 
the best hope for moving large numbers 
of passengers over great distances. 

Mr. Messer’s ruling is a first step in 
what may well become a new “get 
tough” policy with the Nation’s rail- 
roads. 


It is about time that something were 
done to improve and expand railroad 
service. Today’s ruling comes about 10 
years late; nevertheless, it is a welcome 
ruling and a hopeful sign for the future. 


ADDRESS BY HON. FRANK M. 
COFFIN IN HONOR OF DR. 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, Hon. 
Frank M. Coffin, of Portland, Maine, 
circuit judge on the I.S. Court of Ap- 
peals, delivered the principal address at 
@ memorial service for Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., at Portland High 
School on April 7. 

Judge Coffiin’s remarks sum up the 
dilemma both blacks and whites face in 
the race issue, and his remarks accu- 
rately describe the special problems of 
responsible white Americans in working 
to resolve the issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that Judge 
Coffin’s remarks be printed in the REC- 
ORD, because I think every American, 
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whether living in the metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Nation or in rural communi- 
ties, can become better neighbors and 
citizens by understanding the dilemma 
as described by Judge Coffin. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE FRANK M. COF- 
FIN AT THE MEMORIAL SERVICE For Dr. 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., PORTLAND HIGH 
SCHOOL, PORTLAND, MAINE, Arn 7, 1968 


When a great man dies in the evening of 
his years, the world pauses in mingled sad- 
ness and gratitude for his gifts to human- 
ity. So we felt about Einstein, Schweitzer, 
and Pope John. 

When such a man dies in the ripeness of 
his powers, the world grieves over its un- 
measurable loss—as it did over Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer, Adlai Stevenson, and Dag Hammar- 
skjold. 

When such a man is cut down by the hand 
of a deranged assassin, the world bleeds and 
its heart aches—as it did over Lincoln, Gan- 
dhi, and John F. Kennedy. 

But when such a man is struck down by 
an assassin who pulled the trigger of a hate 
and a hardness of heart which are products 
of our times and ourselves, do we have the 
courage, the candor, and the love to give 
meaning to our mourning? 

If our mourning is not to slide into an 
easy and cheap sentimentality, this should 
be a time of honesty, purification, and dedi- 
cation. We have been selective in our grief 
and in our memory. Who recalls Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Moore, the Florida NAACP lead- 
ers killed over a decade ago? or Reverend 
George Lee? or even Medgar Evers? And how 
many of us were perhaps relieved when vio- 
lent death came to Malcolm X? I suspect 
that the purity of the grief of the white 
moderate today is tainted by his anguish 
that the apostle of non-violence has been 
snatched away. 

Only twelve days ago Dr. King dared to 
say in restless Harlem: “We need an alter- 
native to riots and to timid supplication. 
Nonviolence is our most potent weapon.” 
This was comfortable doctrine. Even those 
who had criticized Dr. King for his earlier 
associations or for his opposition to govern- 
ment policy in Viet Nam came to look on him 
as the only buffer between us and ugly vio- 
lence. We applauded his stand. We even 
sensed that it jeopardized his continuing 
leadership. But we never asked ourselves: 
what does it take on our part to make Dr. 
King’s “militant nonviolence” a workable 
principle? 

Iam afraid that we looked on this as a one 
way proposition. We felt it reasonable to de- 
mand patience and restraint from Dr. King’s 
22 million constituents, not so much in order 
that progress be speeded but that we avoid 
a backlash which could undo our gains. The 
front page of our morning paper was a les- 
son in irony. The banner headline at the top 
read: “More violence scars America.” A 
smaller headline at the bottom read: “Open 
Housing Seen Eroding Liberty.” The story 
told of opposition in Maine to the modified 
open housing provisions of the civil rights 
bill based on the fear that passage would 
bring a repressive backlash. 

What we do not realize is that nonvio- 
lence is not acting as human beings normally 
act under pressure, insults, deprivation, and 
often the application of brute force. Dr. 
King’s way required tremendous discipline, 
subordination of the self to indignities, and 
a surpassing faith in the ultimate power of 
love to bring about not so much victory as 
reconciliation. We asked all this. In return 
we had to say that if we were to avoid a tax 
increase, other expenditures were more ur- 
gent than those for education and poverty 
programs. As nearly as we could, we wanted 
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to conduct business as usual. But Dr. King’s 
brand of nonviolence is far from conduct as 
usual. It is sacrificial. And for it to have a 
ghost of a chance of succeeding, it must be 
matched by an equally militant and sac- 
rificial response. 

We are, as a nation, at a watershed. For we 
are tempted to respond to the illegal violence 
of minorities by asserting the legal violence 
which a majority can always impose. Even 
before the tragedy of April 4, observers of the 
American scene were fearful of a swing of the 
national pendulum to a society, in Robert 
Lowell's words, of “piety and iron”. This dan- 
ger is now more acute. But Dr. King's death 
must make it clear that the healing way is 
for the majority now to share the burdens of 
self purification, patience, and restraint. At 
least for a time white people can not expect 
their efforts to be greeted with gratitude. At 
least for a time we must labor without the 
satisfaction of being loved. Our own love will 
be put to the acid test by working for bitter 
people who will not trust us, who will call us 
“Whitey” with contempt, and will refuse the 
hand of fellowship. This will wound liberal 
egos. But to ask that we swallow insults, yet 
patiently and in good spirit work more ener- 
getically for a society of equal opportunity 
and dignity for all, is no more than what 
Martin King has always asked of his followers. 

We in Maine may feel remote from Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, Montgomery, and even 
Washington, Detroit, and Chicago. By and 
large, we like to think of ourselves as a re- 
laxed, tolerant, and fair people. It is easy 
for us to be sympathetic, open hearted, and 
understanding. But whatever our parlor talk, 
it is easiest to be blandly indifferent to the 
canker of discrimination which still exists 
in our own state and communities. For we 
are not free of the impurity that struck down 
Dr. King. 

Our body politic, if one looks closely, has 
its running sores. We would like to shut our 
eyes to our blighted Indian compounds, to 
our tattered pockets of rural and urban 
poverty, to a genteel, stabilized, unostenta- 
tious, and accepted discrimination against 
both Jew and Negro. And, despite the splen- 
did brotherhood among the leadership of 
our faiths which brings us together today, 
we still have a residual amount of patroniz- 
ing condescension if not intolerance. Wheth- 
er our symptoms are ugly eruptions on the 
surface or a low grade infection within, the 
disease is the same—man’s inhumanity to 
man. 

In closing, I can do no better than use 
the words which Dr. King used at the death 
of President Kennedy. In a prophetic way 
they are even more applicable to Martin 
Luther King than to President Kennedy. 
He said: 

“We were all involved in [his] death... . 
We tolerated hate; we tolerated the sick stim- 
ulation of violence in all walks of life; and 
we tolerated the differential application of 
law, which said that a man’s life was sacred 
only if we agreed with his views. We 
mourned a man who had become the pride 
of the nation, but we grieved as well for our- 
selves because we knew we were sick... . If 
[his] tragically premature end... will 
prove to have so enlarged the sense of hu- 
manity of a whole people, that in itself will 
be a monument of enduring strength.” 

The time is now; the place is here. 


CANDIDATE NIXON SHOWS RARE 
COURAGE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in yester- 
day’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I notice 
that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] has placed a series of editorials 
and articles commending Dick Nixon on 
his campaign positions. Senator Hruska 
in his own remarks especially com- 
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mended the former Vice President on 
his candor and courage in refusing to 
join the current mania for seeking to win 
votes by spending the taxpayers’ money 
for any and every project which tends 
to meet a need, postpone a problem, or 
offer some hope of providing the candi- 
date with blocs of voters come next No- 
vember. Dick Nixon courageously said: 

Irefuse to play the game that way. 

Nixon’s wise statesmanlike statement 
is a sharp departure from prevailing 
trends and judging from the audiences 
I have addressed recently and the volume 
of correspondence I am receiving, it has 
impressed and encouraged a great seg- 
ment of American feeling which is sick 
and tired of grandiose promises to spend 
glittering gold extracted from the tax- 
Payers to promote the political interests 
of either an ambitious candidate or his 
political party. Certainly, if the Nixon 
example is followed by others, it may well 
usher in a new day in American politics, 
which in itself would greatly diminish 
the present perils of disastrous inflation. 
Promising to spend the other fellow’s 
dollars on personal political preferment 
is not the watermark of statesmanship. 

I join the many others who are con- 
gratulating Dick Nixon on this bold and 
brave renunciation of the dismal but 
frequently successful formula of “spend, 
spend, and spend” and “elect, elect, and 
elect.” I hope that all other candidates 
for the Presidency will reexamine their 
campaign appeals and follow the salu- 
tary standards which Nixon has estab- 
lished for his own campaign. 

Indicative of the widespread editorial 
support commending Dick Nixon on his 
statements in Minneapolis and elsewhere, 
which reject the concept of trying to 
buy the votes of citizens with their own 
money, and to win their support by reck- 
less and unredeemable promises of a gay 
and untroubled tomorrow for every- 
body, is an editorial from the Deep South, 
where respect for the dollar and for 
thrift has long been evident in many 
quarters. I allude to an editorial pub- 
lished in yesterday’s edition of the Roa- 
noke, Va., World-News. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CaNnpmpaATE Nixon SHOWS RARE COURAGE 

Political cartoonists’ namecalling and oppo- 
sition jibes to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Candidate Richard M. Nixon grew tremen- 
dously in stature last week as he insisted on 
talking sense to the American people in the 
midst of partisan whoopla which at times was 
almost nauseating. 

First of all, the former Vice President made 
an ex impression Friday in Wash- 
ington as he talked extemporaneously on na- 
tional and world problems to an assemblage 
of newspaper executives noted for hard-nosed 
appraisal of politicians and their motives. 

It was Saturday at Minneapolis, however, 
that Nixon earned the right to brand new 
respect when he pitched into the current 
cultivation of Negro votes by labelling “pie 
in the sky” promises of massive federal fi- 
nancial spending “dishonest and a cruel 
delusion.” 

Without mentioning names, he charged 
that the ghetto dwellers have been misled 
and “taken to the mountain top” from 
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whence they “have looked into the valley of 
despair.” 

What was he talking about? 

Here’s the way he put it: 

What we are talking about now is an 
immediate financial crisis. And for any candi- 
date or any political leader to come before 
the American people and tell a group of the 
poor, a group of people in poor housing, a 
group of people who want jobs, that right 
now the federal government is going to mas- 
sively increase its spending program—that’'s 
dishonest and it’s a cruel delusion to whom 
it’s told. 

And I'm just not going to join that game, 
whether it costs the election or not, 

The nation is engaged in the war—the 
third bloodiest foreign war in history—and it 
simply does not have the billions of dollars to 
spend as suggested by the President's Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, even if this were 
the proper answer, which is open to consider- 
able doubt. 

Administration action, taken in concert 
with other nations, to halt the run on gold 
and to stabilize the U.S. dollar, has been only 
a temporary remedy for the crisis which 
Nixon mentioned. Congress is aware that 
there must be severe cutbacks in federal 
spending to accompany imposition of a stiff 
tax surcharge if the budget is to be balanced 
and the dollar slide halted altogether. 

Enactment of appropriations in the multi- 
billions on the domestic front before the 
Vietnam war can be brought to an end 
would perpetuate deficit financing and lead 
to almost certain disaster. 

Offering instead a program of his own for 
“job banks” and bringing private enterprise 
into the slum areas to provide decent jobs 
for Negroes, the former Vice President quite 
obviously was laying his candidacy on the 
line, 

Until now in the campaign, such candor 
and honest approach has been entirely lack- 
ing. On the Democratic side, both Sen. Ken- 
nedy and Sen, McCarthy have been too busy 
with their campus visitations to tackle the 
subject at all. Preoccupied with the war, 
President Johnson has dodged it and has 
avoided comment on the Commission report. 
Vice President Humphrey, who may an- 
nounce this week, speaks glibly as usual but 
fine phrases do not solve situations. 

Surely it must be dawning on Negro lead- 
ers that they have not been getting the 
truth and nobody can know better than they 
that the mere spending of money is not the 
answer to the anguish of their people. 

Mr. Nixon displays rare courage at a time 


compels his rivals of both parties to face the 
subject with candor there is hope that as a 
nation we shall do more than just try to 
muddle through. 


A VITAL CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE IS 
AT STAKE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recently 
the U.S. Tariff Commission reported to 
the Senate Finance Committee its views 
concerning Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 38, which declares it the sense of 
Congress that the International Anti- 
dumping Code, signed at Geneva on 
June 30, 1967, is in conflict with the 
American domestic law, the Antidumping 
Act of 1921 as amended. 

The Commission report took cogni- 
zance of this conflict and noted the seri- 
ous constitutional implications raised by 
the Executive’s lone action in altering 
present standards and procedures for 
making determinations of the unfair 
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trade practice of dumping. In a speech 
before the Senate on April 4 I outlined 
the major conclusions of the report and 
again recommended that we take action 
to insure this matter be handled in the 
correct constitutional manner. 

I would like now to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a letter by Nor- 
man Garland which appeared in the 
Washington Post for April 20, 1968, un- 
der the title “Dumping Code Flap.” Mr. 
Garland, recognizing the constitutional 
significance of the Executive’s usurpa- 
tion of congressional authority, is re- 
plying to a recent Post editorial which 
had essentially taken the position of the 
administration that we should get on 
with implementation of the code in spite 
of the legal and constitutional questions 
involved. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Gar- 
land’s letter may appear in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

DumPING CODE FLAP 

In an editorial appearing in The Wash- 
ington Post on April 11, you discussed the 
“Dumping Code Flap” and expressed views 
which surprised me. The editorial shows a 
misunderstanding of the U.S. domestic-law 
definition of dumping, the economic defini- 
tion and impact of dumping, and the effect 
of the new International Antidumping Code 
upon international trade. Even more im- 
portant, however, is the editorial’s failure 
to recognize the main issue in the “Dump- 
ing Code Flap.” 

The U.S. Tariff Commission, in one of its 
most carefully considered reports of recent 
years, objectively and fully analyzes the 
Code, comparing it with the U.S. Anti- 
dumping Act. A majority of this body, 
charged with enforcement of a part of the 
Antidumping Act, has concluded that the 
code is in direct conflict with U.S. domestic 
law. Assuming this conclusion to be correct, 
the Executive Agreement which the U.S. 
entered into with the other nations which 
were parties to the Code, would be held 
invalid and ineffectual in our courts. It 
is not, as you allege, “unfortunate” that a 
majority of the Tariff Commission is of this 
view; rather, it is unfortunate that the Ad- 
ministration chose to enter into such an 
agreement without being absolutely sure 
that such agreement was in strict conform- 
ity with U.S. law. A vital Constitutional 
issue is at stake: Whether the President 
and the Executive branch has the power to 
contravene the law of the land by mere 
executive fiat. 

To suggest that the International Anti- 
dumping Code is good and therefore justi- 
fies U.S. participation, is to pull oneself up 
by one’s bootstraps. If the Administration 
has not acted properly, its difficulties cannot 
be cured by labeling all those who disagree 
“protectionists.” Nor can the fundamental 
issues be blithely ignored in the name of 
free trade. Nor should the Executive branch 

with probable unconstitutional ac- 
tions rationalized only by the self-serving 
declaration that the courts can later untan- 
gle the matter. 

Dumping is viewed as the antithesis of 
free trade in most nations. Dumping consti- 
tutes an unfair trade practice in interna- 
tional trade, and under U.S. law has been 
found to be harmful with or without a con- 
spiracy or predatory intent. Economists 
nearly unanimously agree that dumping dis- 
rupts free trade. In fact, U.S. businessmen 
could be heavily fined and might even go to 
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jail for doing in domestic trade what some 
types of dumping do in international trade. 
While bringing an unfounded charge of 
dumping might very well constitute a non- 
tariff trade barrier, dumping itself is a far 
more pernicious barrier to free trade. 
NORMAN M. GARLAND. 
WASHINGTON. 


NBC’S PROGRAM, “MAN AND 
THE SEA” 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the National 
Broadcasting Co., as part of its series 
on the future, presented on April 19 a 1- 
hour program entitled “Man and the 
Sea.” 

The program was a vivid portrayal of 
the exciting prospects the sea holds for 
man in the coming decades. It presented 
objectively the progress we have made in 
exploiting the resources of the oceans 
and the technological and political prob- 
lems that remain to be solved if man is 
to realize the full potential of the oceans 
in the future. 

I was particularly pleased, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the recognition given in the pro- 
gram to the international legal uncer- 
tainties that exist in regard to ownership 
and jurisdiction over ocean resources. It 
was indeed these same uncertainties that 
led me last month to introduce in the 
Senate a draft Treaty on Ocean Space. 
I find it most encouraging that these in- 
ternational problems are gaining wide 
public recognition. 

As one who has a deep interest in the 
development of this country’s oceano- 
logic programs, I want to commend the 
television network, the producer of the 
program, Mr. Craig Fisher; Mr. Stan 
Rosak, codirector with Mr. Fisher; and 
Mr. Frank McGee, the narrator, for a 
very competent presentation of a broad 
and complex subject. By focusing atten- 
tion on both the prospects and problems 
of ocean development, NBC has made an 
important contribution to public under- 
standing. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE AD- 
DRESSES THE ANNUAL LUNCHEON 
OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an interesting 
and thought-provoking address by Hon. 
Clark M. Clifford, Secretary of Defense, 
before the annual luncheon of the As- 
sociated Press last Monday be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY CLARK M. CLIFFORD, SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, BEFORE ANNUAL LUNCHEON OF 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS, New York Crry, 
APRIL 22, 1968 


Mr. Miller, ladies and gentlemen, I consider 
my presence here today to be particularly 
appropriate from a personal standpoint. 

Not only have I received generous and 
sympathetic treatment by the press, but, 
from time to time, I have profited greatly by 
individual contacts with prominent mem- 
bers of your profession. 

I recall clearly, although it was almost 
twenty-five years ago, when I first arrived in 
Washington, that I had an important con- 
versation with the then Dean of the Washing- 
ton correspondents, 
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I said, “Sir, I want to be a success here, 
and I have been told that the best thing to 
do—is just be myself.” 

He studied me for a few moments, and 
then said, “Young man, you have been given 
very bad advice.” 

It is seven weeks today since I first walked 
into my office at the Pentagon and assumed 
the duties that fall to the ninth Secretary 
of Defense, I knew then that the duties were 
to be arduous, not only from my own past 
experience in government, but also from my 
close reading of the newspapers which were 
unstinting in their advice to the ninth Sec- 
retary, and in their warnings—and even, on 
occasion, in their compassion. 

I had learned from the columnists and 
analysts that the eighth Secretary of Defense 
had been a gentle, even lovable Dove—who 
was stepping aside for a bloodthirsty old 
Hawk, me. 

Knowing that the credibility of these 
writers is beyond question, I worried with as 
much sincerity as I could muster, about the 
dreadful things that I was about to do. 

The newspapers told me of many other 
problems that I was facing. One story out of 
Saigon summed up Vietnam for me: 

It said, “From the mist-shrouded northern 
highlands to the swamps of the Ca Mau 
Peninsula the news is bad—all bad.” 

I was told that “My Pentagon” was using 
up all the nation’s gold, that I would shortly 
send another 200,000 soldiers to the war, and 
that the office elevator wouldn’t work. 

Needless to say, I wasn't the least bit dis- 
couraged. With the help of my many ad- 
visors—even including those working for the 
government—I was sure that I could at least 
get the elevator working. 

Athough I would wish to speak to you to- 
day under any circumstances with as much 
candor as possible, there now exists a par- 
ticularly compelling case for me to do so, 
without concern over possible political 
implications. 

That reason is the selfless and personally 
noble decision of President Johnson volun- 
tarily to remove himself as a candidate for 
re-election this year. He has taken this ac- 
tion in order that he can deal more effective- 
ly with the peaceful resolution of our prob- 
lems, both in this country and in the world. 

It was an unprecedented act of Presiden- 
tial patriotism. 

His personal renunciation of a legitimate 
political aspiration in the cause of peace evi- 
dences a concept of duty in the highest tradi- 
tion of our American system. 

History will, I predict, rank this extraordi- 
narily able man in the top echelon of our 
Presidents—not only for this unique disre- 
gard of private ambition, but because no 
President in this nation’s history has accom- 
plished as much in the fields of civil rights, 
education, public health, poverty, housing 
and urban development, and conservation 
and environmental improvement. 

As a personal matter, I am grateful to 
him for the opportunity to serve his ad- 
ministration, 

The day before yesterday I returned from 
my first meeting with the Defense Ministers 
of the Nuclear Planning Group of the NATO 
countries held at The Hague. 

This was an exceedingly valuable expe- 
rience for me personally, for it constituted a 
dramatic illustration of the effectiveness with 
which we can work together with our allies 
in planning a joint defense against possible 
future aggression. 

I was impressed by the open and free 
discussion among nations that have a com- 
mon aim in finding solutions to problems 
in an atmosphere of mutual confidence and 
trust. 

It was clear to me that from this meeting 
there emerged a better collective under- 
standing of the role that various nuclear 
Weapon systems could play in the event of 
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an emergency. The presence of both nuclear 
weapons and conventional forces constitutes 
a flexible response which presents a strong 
deterrent to any would-be aggressor. 

Apart from the formal agenda, I had the 
opportunity to talk privately both with my 
Defense colleagues and with other Europeans 
who had no official status, I found that many 
Europeans had questions similar to those 
that are raised in this country. And their 
questions, sometimes asked obliquely and 
sometimes quite directly, centered upon this 
one basic subject: Is American really in trou- 
ble? They wondered whether somehow we had 
become a stumbling giant, unable to cope 
either with our own most pressing domestic 
problem or with our most acute international 
involvement, 

Our European friends were troubled, as our 
own people at home are troubled, by the cur- 
rent strife in our cities and the status of our 
efforts in Vietnam. $ 

They are asking whether we have lost the 
formula for continuing our social progress 
without unleashing a volatile and fiery in- 
ferno of civil disorder. 

They are asking there, as many are 
here, whether we are bogged down in Viet- 
nam, struggling in a conflict that we can 
neither win nor abandon, at the expense 
of our ability to cope with our other obli- 
gations and responsibilities throughout the 
world. 

I gave them the answer I want to give to 
you today. America is not in trouble, It is 
steady on its course. It is making progress, 
Of course we have not yet solved all our 
problems, either foreign or domestic, in Viet- 
nam or in the cities. 

I find this a source of neither humiliation 
nor embarrassment. No nation in history has 
ever solved all the problems of humanity. We 
in the United States have every reason to be 
proud of our record. This nation has never 
been, and is not now, a stumbling giant. 
Throughout our history, it has had the faith 
and the courage and the willingness and the 
ability to face its problems, to meet its chal- 
lenges and work towards solutions of its 
difficulties. 

The problems of the past have not been 
overcome without a price and without pain. 

The problems of today—those facing us 
both in the jungles and rice paddies in Viet- 
nam and in the aging and crowded centers of 
American cities—will cost us dearly. 

But let the pessimists and the doubters 
always remember this: We have the resources 
and determination to surmount these ob- 
stacles. 

You are due a progress report on our 
problems, and I would like today to begin 
with a report on Vietnam. 

In Europe and here at home, some people 
continue to ask why we have concerned our- 
selves in what they term the backwaters 
of Asia. And they wonder whether this in- 
volvement in what they regard as an internal 
Vietnam conflict is inconsistent both with 
our traditions and with our over-all na- 
tional interest. 

They ask questions which are even more 
basic. They ask whether we can ever win 
or even disengage from Southeast Asia with 
our national honor intact. 

My first answer is that I believe deeply 
in the necessity for our presence in Viet- 
nam. We are assisting that brave and be- 
leaguered nation to fight aggression, under 
the SEATO Treaty and for the same reasons 
that we extended our aid to Greece and Tur- 
key over twenty years ago. 

This is in the tradition of the Truman 
Doctrine which announced twenty years ago 
that we would help defend the liberty of 
peoples who wished to defend themselves. 

Where, some ask, is the America of the 
Marshall Plan? 

It is in South Vietnam today carrying on 
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the same tradition. It is providing economic 
aid to help put that resolute country back 
on its feet. The Marshall Plan performed 
precisely the same mission for the war-shat- 
tered countries of Europe. And I might stress 
that some of those countries have no larger 
& population—and indeed some are even 
smaller—than the country of South Vietnam. 

We went into South Vietnam in force in 
1965—when it was on the verge of being cut 
in half by Hanoi’s intervention. We went in 
to save the people of South Vietnam, when 
other nations would not, and they could not, 

We went into South Vietnam in force to 
provide a shield behind which the people of 
South Vietnam could gradually strengthen 
themselves. 

And they are doing so. 

They are calling up another 135,000 troops. 
And they are going to take over more and 
more of the fighting. 

The America that brought NATO into 
being is the same America supporting free- 
dom in Asia today—and for the Asians, not 
for the Americans. 

There is not a square foot of South Viet- 
nam that we want to keep. There is not a bag 
of rice in South Vietnam that we need. There 
is not a base, nor a port, nor a landing field 
in South Vietnam that is going to remain 
American. Our aim there is identical with 
that which we had, and will continue to have, 
in NATO. We want only to assist the people 
of the area to acquire the ability to ensure 
their own security. 

Of course there are those who say that 
the prospects are bleak and that the situa- 
tion is hopeless. 

This is not the first time in history that 
those on the sidelines have been without 
hope. 

There were many who were faint-hearted 
about Berlin when the Soviets blockaded it. 
They said that the odds were against the 
United States position there, that the city 
was not really defensible, that it would be 
cut off and strangled, no matter what we 
did—and they said that it was best to give 
up gracefully and just get out. 

Some of the comment I hear about South 
Vietnam has the same ring of despair. 

Other critics, both here and overseas, ask 
why it is that we, with all our military might, 
cannot defeat North Vietnam. But they over- 
look the point that we are not attempting to 
conquer North Vietnam. We are not trying to 
destroy the government in the North. We 
just want the North Vietnamese to stop their 
aggression against the South. 

This nation is interested in a free Asia, 
just as we are interested in a free Europe. 
But this does not mean that we see ourselves 
as the policemen of the world. 

We have no illusions that we have the 
ability, or the duty, or the right to attempt 
to settle all the problems of the world by 
ourselves. 

But there are areas of particular American 
concern, because of the threat they present 
to the stability of the world upon which de- 
pends our own peace, our prosperity and our 
continued opportunities for progress. 

So I have no apologies to make to our Euro- 
pean friends or to our American critics for 
the policy of the United States with respect 
to Vietnam, 

Let us meet another question head-on. 
Some ask whether we in fact have any policy 
in Vietnam. They question whether there 
is anything other than the dismal prospect of 
more men, more money, more fighting and 
more death. 

At the time I assumed office, the President 
ordered a comprehensive review of United 
States policy and programs in Vietnam. 

A major part of my time during these past 
weeks has been occupied with that review. 
The results were clear and the results were 
encouraging. They disclosed that Hanoi could 
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not bend South Vietnam to its will by mili- 
tary force. 

We concluded that Americans will not need 
always to do more and more, but rather that 
the increased effectiveness of the South Viet- 
namese Government and its fighting forces 
will now permit us to level off our effort— 
and in due time to begin the gradual process 
of reduction. 

The review established to our satisfaction 
that Southeast Asia is not for us a “bottom- 
less pit.” 

The review confirmed the judgment, al- 
ready reached by President Thieu, that the 
South Vietnamese were ready to take on more 
of the responsibility and to carry more of the 
military burden, 

As we level off our contribution of men, we 
are accelerating our delivery to the South 
Vietnamese armed forces of the most modern 
weapons and equipment. 

We are increasing their supply of M-16 
rifles. By July of this year, all combat ele- 
ments of the regular South Vietnamese 
ground forces are to be equipped with the 
M-16. By November, 1968, 100,000 more M- 
16’s will have been provided to the Regional 
and Popular forces. In addition, the South 
Vietnamese expanded Airborne Division is re- 
ceiving M-60 machine guns, M-79 grenade 
launchers and M-29 mortars. The shipment 
of about 2,000 trucks and more than 6,000 
radios is being expedited. 

As the South Vietnamese gain in military 
strength, and as the enemy continues to 
sustain losses, we still hope, however, for a 
peaceful settlement instead of a military 
solution, A stable peace is the only true vic- 
tory for Vietnam. As a result of the Presi- 
dent's actions and at least a minimal re- 
sponse from Hanoi, there is some reason for 
hope. America has always held out its hand 
in peace, hoping our adversaries would grasp 
it. We continue to hold out our hand today 
and perhaps the fingertips will soon touch. 

But if Hanoi would rather fight than talk, 
or elects both to talk and fight, the record 
of the success we have already achieved 
shows that military victory in South Vietnam 
is beyond Hanoi’s reach. 

The attempt of the North to take over the 
South by force of arms has been prevented. 
The South Vietnamese have acquired the 
capacity to begin to insure their own secu- 
rity through their own efforts. We will con- 
tinue to help the South exploit these suc- 
cesses, even as we strive for peace through 
other means. 

In summary, we are fulfilling our commit- 
ment; we have helped save South Vietnam 
from being overwhelmed by Communist ag- 
gression; we have helped provide the people 
of South Vietnam an opportunity for self- 
government; and we have helped give all the 
population of non- Communist Asia reason to 
hope for the continued security essential to 
their freedom, And freedom—like aggres- 
sion—is contagious. The more there is else- 
where, the greater the chances of safeguard- 
ing your own. 

I suggest that many present critics some 
day will applaud our stand in Southeast Asia. 
But we do not seek their applause. We only 
ask their realism about the problems and 
prospects in Southeast Asia. 

Equal realism is demanded in the assess- 
ment of our foremost domestic difficulty— 
racial problems and civil disorder. 

These are not new problems in America. 
They have continued throughout our na- 
tion’s history. We are paying the price today 
for failing to solve them earlier. 

One must regret that but one cannot fail 
to acknowledge it. 

But in acknowledging it one need not ac- 
cept the spectre of a nation robbed of rea- 
son and rationality, of riot and rage sweep- 
ing every American city, of some sort of un- 
controllable civic insanity. 
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Examples of a breakdown of law and order 
do not establish that the entire nation has 
lost its way in a tangled jungle of emotion 
and extremism. ` 

Part of this problem was solved with the 
Civil War. Part was solved with a historic 
decision of the Supreme Court in 1954. Part 
was solved a decade later when President 
Johnson proposed and Congress enacted per- 
haps the most fundamental piece of legisla- 
tion on civil rights ever passed by an assem- 
bly of free men. 

In 1965, and just now in 1968, the Presi- 
dent achieved the passage of more sweep- 
ing laws in this field. Indeed, no President 
since Lincoln has accomplished as much for 
a minority group as Lyndon Johnson. 

The ferment and difficulties in the country 
today over these issues are not the sign of 
failure. They are not a sign that our national 
fabric is being ripped apart, They are a sign 
that irrational inequities cannot be sup- 
pressed. 

Of course violence and destruction in our 
streets cannot be condoned—and no sane 
man condones them. But neither should the 
causes be i ” 

Of course law and order must be main- 
tained. But we must also face the challenge 
and eliminate the remaining injustices that 
condemn some citizens to an environment 
that breeds despair and violence. 

America has met similar challenges in the 
past to the lasting betterment of all our 
people and the improved ability of our sys- 
tem to meet the continuing demands of a 
dynamic society. 

One such epic challenge was that of the 
labor movement. Many today overlook the 
turbulence and trial through which it put 
our social conscience. The whole long, hard 
struggle for the rights of the working man 
the whole rich history of the trade union 
movement was attended by prophecies of 
doom. 

In that period, also, some believed that an 
infection of violence was spreading across 
America. Existing statutes were challenged, 
strikers and strike-breakers fought in our 
streets, debates raged over rights and princi- 
ples and duties. To some it seemed that our 
country was being torn apart, that its foun- 
dations were being shaken, that our political 
institutions were being paralyzed. 

Men were killed then. Families suffered 
then. The nation was then divided in opinion 
and emotions, but out of that turmoil and 
that suffering and that strife, America 
emerged as an example to the world of how 
management and labor could live and thrive 
and progress together. In bridging these 
social rifts and healing these social wounds, 
our country became stronger, more resilient 
and more resourceful than it had ever been 
before. 

We have met and solved, in this generation, 
within our own constitutional processes, 
another social problem of equivalent dimen- 
sions and complexity. That was the Great 
Depression of the 1930's, with the plight of 
hopelessness and fear it spread. 

At one period, every bank in the country 
was ordered closed by the President, lest 
panic destroy the entire financial system 
overnight. 

One-fourth of our entire working popula- 
tion was unemployed. 

Fear, bewilderment and doubt of our abil- 
ity to stem the economic paralysis were prev- 
alent. 

Once again, it appeared that our problems 
were threatening to tear our nation apart 
and some predicted that the free economic 
institutions under which we live would be 
overthrown or abandoned. 

But we met this challenge as no stumbling 
giant couid, The innovations and imaginative 
use of America’s vast human and natural 
resources left us stronger, more resourceful 
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and more progressive than we had been in 
the pre-depression boom years. 

Young, affluent Americans who did not live 
through the depression period cannot imag- 
ine what it was like. And there will come & 
time when young Americans—of all races— 
will be unable to comprehend what is taking 
place in our urban ghettos today. For the 
ghettos, one day, will be gone. The riots, the 
disorder, the violence that they breed will one 
day—and I pray one day soon—be over and 
forgotten. 

Our civil rights problem can and must be 
solved without violent revolution. 

In this regard, we are learning more about 
maintaining law and order in our cities. Spe- 
cifically, we are learning more about the use 
of supplementary law enforcement, about the 
best way that National Guardsmen and Fed- 
eral troops, if necessary, can help local and 
state civilian law enforcement authorities 
meet their problems. 

In our society, enforcement of the law is 
basically a civilian responsibility. But last 
year, in Detroit, thousands of Federal troops 
had to be used to assist the police. 

We have learned that manpower, not fire- 
power, deals best with mass lawlessness. We 
have learned, too, that a curfew can help 
greatly in preventing clashes and conflict and 
possible bloodshed. 

This year, in Washington, D.C., and in sev- 
eral other cities, we applied these lessons. 

Thousands of Federal troops were involved. 
But not a single life was lost due to any 
action by those Federal troops. 

We continue to learn as we continue to go 
forward. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as we seek the an- 
swers to the myriad problems that beset us, 
there is one ultimate question left. 

And that is: What is America? 

What really is this country that brave men, 
hope blazing high in their hearts—once called 
the New World? 

It is merely a geographical location, defined 
by latitude and longitude on a chart? 

Or is America not more profoundly an idea: 
an affirmation, defined politically by a princi- 
ple and a philosophy that have fired men’s 
aspirations around the globe for nearly two 
centuries. 

Perhaps America might be described as a 
dividing line in the ancient argument about 
man and his purposes. 

This nation was forged in a furnace of 
faith: a faith that free men would prevail no 
matter what the struggle. 

The nation’s fiber was strengthened and 
tempered by the battle against those who 
have tried to impose limits on the nation’s 
belief in itself. 

This nation has found power in welding its 
people together in a common dedication—not 
to a dreary uniformity—but to a daring di- 
versity. 

If this nation is characterized by any single 
and unique quality out of the restless welter 
of opinion that a devotion to democracy de- 
mands, it is the stubborn belief that progress 
is our destiny—both individually, and as a 
society—and that no barrier to that destiny 
can be built that a determined America will 
not breach. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this nation has 
never had much time for the past, and is 
forever impatient with the present. 

From the very beginning, our chosen time- 
frame was the future. 

Our motivating force has been to fashion a 
greater prospect, not only for America, but for 
free men everywhere. 

We have faced fearful problems in the past 
and have solved them. We will meet those of 
today and surmount them. 

As for tomorrow, I can promise only new 
and even more complex trials in the glorious 
and ever ascending journey on the path to 
greater human progress. 

For those to whom much is given—much is 
expected, Thank you. 
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PAN AMERICAN MAKES SIGNIFI- 
CANT CONTRIBUTION TO R. & R. 
PROGRAM FOR VIETNAM SOL- 
DIERS 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, a com- 
mendable article written by Bill Proch- 
nau, of the Seattle Times, one of the 
west coast’s finest writers, has recently 
been called to my attention. The article, 
“Vietnam Soldier Can Travel From War 
to World of Luxury,” appeared in the 
Washington Star and deals with our rest 
and recuperation program now in prog- 
ress in the Pacific. It tells of the tre- 
mendous job being done to airlift our 
fighting men away from the battlefronts 
when their time comes for a break from 
combat for the purpose of refreshing 
and revitalizing the mind and body. 

As the article indicates, nothing ever 
attempted before on an R. & R. basis can 
compare with opportunities now being 
afforded our men to “get away from it 
all” in the days allotted them. As every 
American fighting man is offered a 5-day 
vacation somewhere near the halfway 
mark of his 1-year tour in Vietnam, the 
obvious desire is to get as far away from 
the horrors of war, as quickly as possible. 
This is where Pan Am has stepped in 
with its jet fleet, staffed with their pret- 
tiest and most charming stewardesses, 
and loaded with first-class delicacies, 
usually known only to the passengers 
who book themselves first cabin.” Noth- 
ing is too good for the men on R. & R. 
and so Pan Am furnishes them with 
steak and ice cream, midflight movies, if 
possible, and an aura of luxury. They 
are jetted away to one of several loca- 
tions of their choice, to any of nine of 
the most exotic and exciting cities in the 
Far East or they can opt to travel to 
Sydney or as close to home as Hawaii. 
The airline also offers discounted fares 
to the wives or parents meeting the men 
in the islands. 

Pan Am originally donated its planes 
to the Government for a token payment 
of $1 a month to get things started and 
had its R. & R. airlift in operation just 
3 weeks after the Government deci- 
sion to start the program. The airlift is 
now provided through a nonprofit con- 
tract with the Government and is de- 
scribed by men who ride it as the closest 
thing to heaven they can imagine. 

Mr. President, as this article indicates, 
a tremendous job is being done by this 
company to see that our men on R. & R. 
lack nothing enroute to their brief re- 
spite from the rigors of war. Pan Am even 
maintains a better on-time rating on its 
R. & R. flights than most airlines do in 
their commercial operations, knowing 
how disappointing a delayed or scrubbed 
flight would be for these eager Gl's. 

Problems of wartime logistics are not 


new to Pan American World Airways. . 


The Berlin airlift was accomplished with 
the use of Pan Am’s planes and coopera- 
tion. The Korean airlift could not have 
been accomplished without Pan Am’s 
help. In World War II Pan Am made its 
entire fleet of aircraft available to the 
Air Transport Command and NATS and 
scouted the sites for 56 airbases as well. 

It has been demonstrated that in times 
of international strife, Pan Am, like 
many major American businesses, can be 
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counted on to step forth with what is 
needed to do the job. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article written by Mr. 
Prochnau, and published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VIETNAM SOLDIER CAN TRAVEL FROM WAR TO 
WORLD OF LUXURY 


(By Wiliam W. Prochnau) 


Hone KonG.—Alexander the Great's war- 
riors took their rest and recuperation where 
they sould find it along the battle trail to 
Perwa. 

Caesar’s legions lived it up in conquered 
European villages, spreading Roman culture 
and progeny throughout most of the civilized 
world. 

The luckiest of the weary American G.I.’s 
in the Second World War could hop a jeep 
and bump down to the Riviera for a day or 
two away from hell. 

Rest and recuperation, a soldier's respite 
from the dirt and death of battle, is as old 
as war itself. 

But none of those earlier soldiers could 
have imagined R. & R. as it is today. The 
American soldier in Vietnam is given the best 
money can buy. His R. & R. not only is no 
exception but probably is the best example. 


NINE R, & R. LOCATIONS 


Somewhere near the midpoint of his one- 
year tour in Vietnam, every American fight- 
ing man is offered a five-day vacation. But 
no longer does that mean frolicking in a con- 
quered village or hitch-hiking a jeep ride 
away from the lines. 

Today's G.I. is given a choice of a holiday 
in any of nine of the most romantic and 
exotic cities in the world. He can fiy 6,000 
miles to Honolulu for an idyllic rendezvous 
with his wife. He can travel to Sydney where 
he can forget the war briefly in a sea of 
Australian miniskirts and the world’s warm- 
est hospitality. 

Or he can choose Tokyo, Hong Kong, Tai- 
pei, Penang, Singapore, Bangkok or Kuala 
Lumpur—each an Oriental pearl. 

Everything about R. & R. is luxurious and 
designed to put miles—mentally and physi- 
cally—between the fighting man and his war. 

The luxury begins the moment a G.I. steps 
aboard the airplane. The prettiest and most 
charming stewardess of the Pan American 
line will serve him steak and ice cream. He 
might get an in-flight movie and surely will 
get all the first-class accoutrements expected 
by any sophisticated traveler. 

The air travel is provided by the govern- 
ment through a no-profit contract with Pan 
Am. The rest of the R. & R. expenses are paid 
by the soldiers themselves. 

But they find discounts at most of the 
best hotels in most R. & R. cities. Restaurants, 
bars, tour guides and even taxicab drivers 
knock down their prices for vacation G.I.’s, 

The result is a once-in-a-lifetime expe- 
rience, a holiday that would be the envy of 
any well-to-do and well-traveled civilian. 

“I don’t know who dreamed all this up,” 
an enlisted man said here, “but he oughta 
get a medal.” 

FEW PROBLEMS 

During the past 12 months 400,000 war- 
weary servicemen have flown into another 
world. That great exodus of young Americans 
could have been fraught with problems— 
and many Officials, both American and for- 
eign, expected trouble. But few problems have 
materialized since the R. & R. programs be- 
gan 21 months ago. 

The Vietnam-era soldier is one of a new 
breed—better educated and more sophisti- 
cated than his predecessors. Like any soldier 
coming out of war, he is likely to look for 
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a girl, a bar and all the high living he can 
cram into five days. 

But today’s G.I. is busting up far fewer 
hotel rooms and bars than his father did 
in the Second World War. He is doing much 
less street brawling. And he is far more 
likely to visit a palace in Thailand, a sheep 
ranch in Australia or a Shinto temple in 
Japan. 

The R, & R. program has been so success- 
ful that American officials now are beginning 
to add up some unexpected bonuses—most 
notably the chance to show one of Amer- 
ica's best faces, its youth, in a part of the 
world in which the United States would like 
to woo and keep friends. 

Commanders say their troops work better, 
think better and fight better after R. & R. 
The G.I.’s themselves just count the days 
to eligibility. 

For the fighting man who takes his R, & 
R. in Honolulu, it is like being ejected from 
hell into paradise—and getting a second 
honeymoon thrown in. 

Waikiki Beach is good-time, wealthy, peace- 
ful America at play. The war in Vietnam 
simply doesn't exist here. 


HONOLULU MOST POPULAR 


Every month 7,000 American fighting men 
go to Honolulu for R. & R. It is the war's 
biggest and most popular R. & R. center, It 
is the only American city that a vacation- 
ing G.I. can visit. It is balmy, tropical and 
serene. The way of life is devoted to pleas- 
ure—a hedonistic antithesis of the life the 
soldiers temporarily are leaving behind. 

But hedonism is not the main Hawaiian 
attraction for American G.I.’s Hawaii is just 
close enough to the mainland for a rendez- 
vous with the girl he left behind. Almost 80 
percent of the G.I.’s who select Honolulu are 
meeting their wives there. 

The emotion-jarring experience of meeting 
and then leaving your spouse once again 
causes some war-separated families to decide 
against Honolulu for a second honeymoon. 

Down Under, in Australia, R. & R. has dif- 
ferent attractions. 

Twenty-five years ago the Yanks charged 
into Australia for their first taste of its 
unique brand of hospitality. 

Rambunctious and eager, they came away 
from the bloody beach landings and the 
bitter jungle fighting of the Pacific war for 
a few days of rest and recuperation in a land 
few of them ever had seen before. 

They got little rest and they did little 
recuperating. In fact, those high-living 
Yanks of the Second World War just about 
tore old Sydney Town apart. And the 
Australians, rambunctious themselves, loved 
every minute of it. 

Now the Yanks are coming again from a 
different, dirty little jungle war in Asia. 
When the word got out last fall that Amer- 
ican fighting men would come here from 
Vietnam for rest and recuperation, memories 
of times past prepared Australians for an 
onslaught. 


THE QUIET AMERICANS 


The Aussies, hoping for the worst, were 
a little disappointed. 

The new Yanks doffed their uniforms, 
donned civilian clothes and quietly melted 
into Sydney’s teeming crowds. 

“I see about one of em a week,“ said a 
taxi driver with a dismayed look that re- 
flected a lost experience, not a lost fare. 

The Australians have named their guests 
the “Quiet Americans.” But if the new 
American soldier is more subdued than his 
dad, he still hasn’t lost any of that old 
cameraderie with the Australians. 

Of all the nine cities a Vietnam fighting 
man can visit on R. & R., Sydney is the one 
that swamps him with the most hospitality. 

Taxi drivers have turned off their meters 
and taken G.I.’s on all-day tours. Australian 
families are on waiting lists to invite soldiers 
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to dinner. And ranchers in Australia’s “out- 
back” have been known to pay a service- 
man’s air fare to their homes in the interior. 
When a G.I. arrives there, he is greeted 
a group of Australian matrons at the 
. & R. center in a downtown hotel. The 
rA ask each visiting soldier what he 
wants to do in Australia. Most of the requests, 
from petting a kangaroo to visiting an Aus- 
tralian home, are filled almost immediately. 
While the married men head for Honolulu 
and some of the servicemen are flying to Aus- 
tralia, R. & R. for most of the Vietnam fight- 
ing men means five days in one of seven 
Oriental cities. 


ASIAN ATTRACTIONS 


Each Asian center has its own special 
attractions. Few G.I.'s are disgruntled if they 
show up in Kuala Lumpur instead of Tokyo 
or in Taipei instead of Bangkok. Still, as often 
as possible, the G.I.’s are allowed to select 
the site. 

So a G.I. might head for Tokyo because his 
big brother extolled Japan’s mama-san repu- 
tation after the Korean War. 

Another might choose Hong Kong because, 
as the sailors say, it’s the biggest PX in the 
world, They come back carting tape recorders, 
cameras, tailor-made suits and, usually, 
hangovers. 

Few of them had ever heard of Penang 
before Vietnam, but now that Malaysian city 
is a favorite among the Marines. 

Bangkok, all the returnees say, has the 
friendliest and prettiest girls. 

Taipei is picking up a word-of-mouth repu- 
tation as the most underrated of all the 
R. & R. cities. The word is out that the smart 
set heads for the Nationalist China capital. 

History buffs like Singapore, but they usu- 
ally find more than history there. 

It is obvious that there are many more 
chances for trouble in the rest-and-recupera- 
tion program in the Asian cities. Almost all 
the cities are risking political problems and 
antiwar demonstrations by allowing visits 
by Vietnam fighting men. 

In Hong Kong, for instance, where the 
British and the Communist Chinese have 
been involved in an eyeball-to-eyeball con- 
frontation, one of the sorepoints is the R. 
& R. program. 


AVOID DEMONSTRATIONS 


But most of the G.I.’s are smart enough 
to steer a wide course around political dem- 
onstrations. 

The G.I. who is cut loose for five days in 
Bangkok or Taipei or any of the Asian cen- 
ters finds plenty of opportunities for thera- 
peutic hell-raising—maybe too many oppor- 
tunities to suit a worried Mom back home, 
But almost anyone in Vietnam who is in- 
terested in the welfare of the G.I.'s thinks 
that R. & R. hell-raising, after all, is the 
best medicine in the world for a war-weary 
American fighting man. 

There is no one in Vietnam any more con- 
cerned about the welfare of his “boys” than 
the Army’s 4th Division chaplain, a rough- 
edged and crusty Catholic priest from Brook- 
lyn, Father Joseph Francis Sheehan. 

Father Sheehan gets a little sore when 
someone attaches what he calls the “stigma 
that my boys are all off sinning” when they 
are on R. & R. 

“You can’t stop a man from going to hell 
if he wants to get there,” the priest says. 
“And it doesn't make any difference whether 
he’s in a little town in Georgia, in the city 
of New York or in Hong Kong.” 

Father Sheehan says that R. & R, is not 
just important but also essential for the 
morale of the troops. 

UNIQUE AIRLINE 

Here in Hong Kong Pan American operates 

a unique airline within an airline that 


whisks the G.I.’s out of the war and into the 
world. 
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The most discouraging thing that couid 
happen to an eager G.I. heading for R. & R. 
would be to have his flight scrubbed or de- 
layed seriously. The R. & R. airline has had 
an on-time rating of between 90 and 92 
percent, far higher than the record of most 
commercial airlines. 

Much of the credit for the almost flawless 
record of the R. & R. airline belongs to a 
soft-spoken former Pan Am pilot named 
Thomas J. Flanagan. Recently named Pan 
Am's vice president for Far East operations, 
Flanagan had the R. & R. airline in opera- 
tion only three weeks after the government 
decided to start the program. 

And the stewardesses have developed a 
rapport with their passengers that you see 
on few commercial flights. 

“Getting on a plane with 162 soldiers is a 
bit unnerving the first time,” said Peggy 
Deuringer of South Bend, Ind. “You expect 
them to tear everything apart. But it’s just 
the opposite. They aren't rowdy. They're the 
most polite people you'll ever meet.“ 


DR. MUELLER, OF WISCONSIN, AP- 
POINTED EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
OF CABINET COMMITTEE ON 
PRICE STABILITY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Pres- 
ident Johnson could not have made a 
better choice than Willard F. Mueller to 
be Executive Director for the Cabinet 
Committee on Price Stability. Dr. Muel- 
ler has had a highly distinguished career 
in economics and is eminently qualified 
for this important position. 

Following his service in the U.S. Navy 
from 1943 to 1946, Dr. Mueller attended 
the University of Wisconsin where he re- 
ceived his B.S. and M.S. degrees. He was 
awarded the Ph. D. degree in economics 
from Vanderbilt University in 1955. 

Dr. Mueller had served on the faculties 
of the University of California and the 
University of Wisconsin prior to his ap- 
pointment in 1961 as chief economist of 
the Select Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives. Since that 
time he has been Chief Economist and 
Director of the Bureau of Economics of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Dr. Mueller’s book on the “Changing 
Structure of Food Retailing,” as well as 
his many professional articles in the 
field of industrial organization, demon- 
strate his special competence and knowl- 
edge of the problems involved in achiev- 
ing price stability. 

In his new position Dr, Mueller will be 
responsible for planning the research 
and staff work for the committee, is 
well as the conferences to be sponsored 
by the Cabinet Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
White House release concerning Dr. 
Mueller be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THe Warre House, 
April 13, 1968. 

The President announced today his inten- 
tion to appoint Willard F. Mueller of Wis- 
consin, currently Chief Economist of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, as Executive Director 
for the Cabinet Committee on Price Stability. 
In this newly created position, Dr. Mueller 
will be responsibie for planning the research 
and staff work for the Committee, as well as 
the conferences to be sponsored by the Cabi- 
net Committee. 
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The President established the Cabinet 
Committee on Price Stability in a memo- 
randum issued February 23, 1968. The mem- 
bers of the Committee are the Secretaries 
of Treasury, Commerce, and Labor, the Di- 
rector of the Budget, and the Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, In estab- 
lishing this Committee the President said: 

“This Cabinet Committee reflects our deep 
concern for a more effective Government ef- 
fort in dealing with the long-run problems 
of inflation. This step will fortify our fiscal 
and monetary policies which are the first line 
of defense against inflation. As I said in my 
Economic Report, ‘Existing Government or- 
ganization is not effectively suited to deal 
with the full range and dimensions of the 
problem of prices.’ We must develop a strong 
and imaginative program for 1968 and sub- 
sequent years through “he work of this 
Committee, This is intended to 
strengthen free market institutions.” 

As Executive Director, Dr. Mueller will 
work with the Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, who has been designated 
by the President to coordinate the work of 
the Committee and to supervise the profes- 
sional staff. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATA ON WILLARD F, MUELLER 


Willard F. Mueller was born in Minnesota 
in 1925. After serving in the United States 
Navy from 1943 to 1946, he attended the 
University of Wisconsin where he received 
his B.S. and M.S. degrees, and Vanderbilt 
University where he was awarded the Ph.D. 
degree in economics in 1955. 

Dr. Mueller was on the faculty of the 
University of California from 1954 until 1957 
and the University of Wisconsin from 1957 to 
1961, In 1961 he served as Chief Economist 
of the Select Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives, U.S. Congress. 
Since 1961 he has been Chief Economist and 
Director of the Bureau of Economics of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Dr. Mueller has also been a Professorial 
Lecturer at American University and a visit- 
ing Professor of Economics at Michigan State 
University. He currently is a part-time staff 
member in the Department of Economics at 
the University of Maryland. Dr. Mueller has 
written a book on the “Changing Structure of 
Food Retailing” as well as many professional 
articles in the field of industrial organiza- 
tion and public policy. He has testified fre- 
quently before Congressional Committees. He 
is a member of the American Economic 
Association. 

In 1948 he married the former Shirley Irene 
Liesch of Laona, Wisconsin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mueller have three children: Keith, age 14, 
Scott, age 12, and Kay, age 10. The Muellers 
are residents of Madison, Wisconsin, and cur- 
rently reside at 504 G Street, S.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


NATIONAL FIRE SERVICE 
RECOGNITION DAY 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, on March 
13, the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 152, which would designate the 
second Saturday of May of each year as 
National Fire Service Recognition Day. 

It is most appropriate that the Nation 
pay tribute to the unselfishness and devo- 
tion to duty that the public has come to 
expect and receives from the Nation's 
firemen 


As in other areas, technology has come 
a long way since the early bucket bri- 
gade. Yet, despite these advances, the 
key to successful firefighting remains the 
individual fireman. His devotion and 
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courage, sometimes in the face of impos- 
sible odds, make all of us rest a little 
easier. 

Damage from the recent riots which 
swept the Nation was minimized by the 
prompt response and long hours spent by 
the firemen in saving human life and 
property. These events help to under- 
score the importance to society of these 
dedicated men. 

Mr. President, I wish to add my sup- 
port to the joint resolution, and I hope 
that the Committee on the Judiciary will 
take early and favorable action on it. 


CONNECTICUT DIVISION OF AAUW 
CHAMPIONS HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
know that every Senator is aware of the 
splendid, patriotic work done by the 
American Association of University 
Women. Not the least of their services 
has been the championing of the human 
rights conventions. 

The Connecticut division is an ex- 
cellent exaraple of the fine work being 
done by the AAUW in the field of human 
rights. The members of the Connecticut 
division have been hard at work interest- 
ing others in the cause of human rights. 
So far, the Connecticut branches of the 
YWCA, United Church Women, Council 
of Churches, and UNA-USA have all 
pledged their support to work for the 
ratification of the human rights treaties. 

The Connecticut division of the AAUW 
has also sent a letter to President John- 
son and Senators Risicorr, Dopp, and 
FULBRIGHT, among others, expressing the 
division's view o. the human rights con- 
ventions. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NICHT LETTER 
Arnrt. 16, 1968. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Senator THOMAS DODD. 
Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT. 

At this time when the Congress is faced 
with many decisions, which involve vast 
spending, Senators can take a long neglected 
action with no spending needed. 

On behalf of the 2500 members of the 
Connecticut division of the American Associ- 
ation of University Women, I urge that the 
three human rights conventions on genocide, 
political rights of women, and forced labor 
now in committee be presented to the Sen- 
ate for ratification. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARE FULCHER, President. 


ENOUGH IS ENOUGH 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, to- 
day marks the second anniversary of 
scheduled jet operations at Washington 
National Airport. I believe it is an ap- 
‘propriate time to evaluate what has 
happened during the intervening pe- 
riod and what is now being proposed for 
the future. 

In January 1966, when the Federal 
Aviation Administration first announced 
it was reversing a longstanding policy 
banning scheduled jet operations in 
and out of National Airport, I voiced 
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opposition to such a move. This opposi- 
tion was not a matter of mere personal 
whim, but rather it was based on facts 
and reason. First, the FAA had con- 
sistently maintained thet National Air- 
port was not safe for large jet aircraft. 
Second, there were, and still are, two 
underuuilized jet airport facilities serv- 
ing the Nation’s Capital—Dulles and 
Friendship. It was clear that National 
Airport was already severely over- 
crowded and that the introduction of 
jets would further aggravate that con- 
dition. Third, it was immediately ap- 
parent that jets would create an intoler- 
able noise problem over densely pop- 
ulated areas of the Washington metro- 
politan region. In response to citizen 
protests, the FAA established a noise 
abatement procedure and a noise moni- 
toring system. The noise abatement 
procedure was immediately criticized 
by the Airline Pilots Association and has 
rarely been followed. The monitoring 
system resulted in a whitewash of the 
jet noise problem. Citizens were told 
that jets are really quiet. Despite such 
assurances, however, school classes con- 
tinue to be interrupted, a number of hos- 
pitals are subject to constant noise, and 
homeowners are continuing to protest 
this unwarranted intrusion into their 
daily lives. 

Last week word leaked out that plans 
are afoot to launch a campaign to make 
National the airbus depot for Washing- 
ton. This latest development was too 
much for Washington’s Evening Star 
which originally welcomed the introduc- 
tion of jet service to National. In an edi- 
torial the other day entitled “Enough is 
Enough,” the Star stated that some 
major airlines seem unable to abandon 
the “irrational dream” of further sub- 
stantial flight increases at National. 

I ask unanimous consent to place this 
pertinent editorial in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ENOUGH Is ENOUGH 

Washington National Airport was built to 
handle a load of about 4 million passengers 
a year; the volume last year exceeded 8 mil- 
lion. This in itself, as Senator Byrd of Vir- 
ginta suggests, is sufficient reason to justify 
an intensification of efforts to divert some of 
National’s flights to Dulles, To speak at this 
point of substantial further flight increases 
at National is preposterous, 

Yet that is the irrational dream that some 
of the major airlines seem unable to abandon. 
Their campaign is by no means new. For a 
long time now, they have nourished the il- 
lusion of how lovely it would be if the huge 
jumbojets of the near future were able to 
lumber into National, disgorging their hun- 
dreds of passengers conveniently on the door- 
step of the Capital. According to one report, 
a recent session produced the idea that Na- 
tional’s main runway might be extended into 
the Potomac River in order to make this 
hope a reality. 

As pointed out the other day by Charles 
Yarborough, The Star's aviation editor, how- 
ever, there is fortunately nothing to s 
a wavering on this subject by Federal Avia- 
tion Administrator William F. McKee. A re- 
port will be forthcoming soon on improve- 
ments at National which is expected to deal 
with facilitating the handling of the present 
crowds of people. But there must be no eas- 
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ing of the present ban on larger jets or on 
hourly limits on jet use. 


ALL ALONE WITH THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
thought-provoking editorial in the Kan- 
sas City Times of April 20 points up the 
burden which has been placed on the 
Federal Reserve in attempting to stem 
the rising inflation in this country. 

Without the exercise of long overdue 
fiscal discipline in the form of budget 
reductions and increased taxes, however, 
it is doubtful the Federal Reserve can 
single-handedly prevent further deterio- 
ration in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. Fiscal and monetary policy must 
work in concert in effort to stabilize the 
economy and restore confidence in the 
dollar. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial in question, “All Alone With the 
Federal Reserve,” be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALL ALONE WITH THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


The Federal Reserve system has again 
flashed the red alert in the nation’s battle 
against inflation. But the only weapon it can 
use is monetary restraint. The weapon was 
employed again this week. But unfortunately 
Congress continues to sit there, deaf to the 
exhortations of the administration and of 
most economists: That tight monetary pol- 
icy, in this situation of spiraling inflation, is 
inadequate, and that Congress should sign 
on for the duration of the war against infia- 
tion. It could do so by increasing taxes and 
by imposing a priority structure on the fed- 
eral budget that would establish what the 
nation must do and what it would like to 
do, but for financial reasons, cannot. 

Here, we will avoid the technicalities of 
the issue and speak to principle. Suffice to 
say, credit has once more been tightened, 
and for obviously sound reasons. On the 
day that the independent Federal Reserve 
made its move, the chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers ex- 
plained the necessity: 

“In the absence of tax action or a big dose 
of added monetary restraint, an excessive 
rate of economic growth would be in pros- 
pect as far as one could see out to the 
horizon.” 

At the horizon, we might add, there is a 
loud and sudden drop into economic chaos. 

The peril is inflation, and a lot of people 
have been screaming about that for some 
time. In the absence of any real self-restraint 
on the part of labor and business, in the ab- 
sence of any self-restraint on the part of 
government (which can be brought about 
only by Congress)—in these circumstances 
the one available alternative was credit re- 
straint. The Federal Reserve’s action was 
thus not a great surprise, although some had 
expected it to come a bit later, after Con- 
gress had had time to consider the tax and 
budget matter in more detail. 

But the Federal’s board of governors seems 
to be as skeptical of Congress as are many 
citizens, and felt it could not wait, 

Thus the nation finds itself in a situation 
similar to that of some two years ago when 
tight monetary policy was employed but Con- 
gress refused to go the tax-increase route 
(and Mr. Johnson refused to lead). The seeds 
of our present difficulty were then cast to the 
winds. The dollar has suffered. Every citi- 
zen has suffered, 
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But Congress, sublime in its inactivity, has 
refused to come to the aid of its country. As 
unpleasant as credit-restraint medicine is, it 
is far better than nothing. But is it enough? 
That's the question Congress must ask. The 
answer is obvious. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 119 Leg.] 
Bartlett Holland Pearson 
Bayh Hruska Pell 
Bennett Inouye Prouty 
Boggs Jackson Proxmire 
Burdick Jordan, N.C Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Long, Mo Russell 
Carlson Long, La. Smith 
Clark McClellan Sparkman 
Cotton McGee Talmadge 
Curtis McGovern Thurmond 
Dirksen Monroney Tydings 
Ellender Morse Williams, Del. 
Ervin Moss Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Murphy Young, Ohio 
Hickenlooper Muskie 
Hin Pastore 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. GorE] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOR- 
OUGH] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrd of West Virginia in the chair). A 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Aiken Fannin Miller 
Allott Fong Mondale 
Anderson Fulbright Morton 
Baker Griffin Mundt 
Bible Hansen Nelson 
Brewster Harris Percy 
Brooke Hart Scott 
Byrd, Va. Hartke Smathers 
Cannon Hatfield Spong 
Case Hayden Stennis 
Church Hollings Symington 
Cooper Jordan,Idaho Tower 
Dodd Magnuson Williams, N.J. 
Dominick McIntyre 

Eastland Metcalf 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Typ- 
INS in the chair). A quorum is present. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE LAND AND WA- 
TER CONSERVATION FUND ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which the clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. S. 1401, a bill 
to amend title I of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by my senior colleague [Mr. EL- 
LENDER]. 

So far as I know, no one in this body 
opposes the purpose of providing large 
amounts of money for recreational areas 
and to provide better development of the 
recreational areas we already have. 

The amendment offered by the senior 
Senator from Louisiana makes it clear 
that we favor an authorization of such 
amount as may be necessary to proceed 
with the full and complete development, 
as rapidly as funds can be made avail- 
able, of the recreational facilities of this 
country. 

So the amendment, offered by the sen- 
ior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], would make it clear that we would 
authorize the amount of funds requested 
by the sponsors of S. 1401 to be appro- 
priated for the purposes that the spon- 
sors of that measure request. Where we 
take issue with the sponsors of that bill 
is that we believe it is bad legislative 
practice to attempt to earmark the rev- 
enues to be derived from exploration of 
the Outer Continental Shelf to a recrea- 
tion program. In that respect the bill 
would be very bad law. It would set a bad 
precedent. It would mortgage the future 
of the coastal States for programs having 
no relation to the origin of these funds. 

On that basis, Mr. President, we feel 
that the bill should be amended to pro- 
vide for authorization. As one Member 
of this body, I would expect to vote for 
the appropriation of funds to support the 
authorization to provide for the purposes 
set forth in the bill and the purposes 
indicated in the committee report. 

As one who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, if need be I would even 
be willing to vote for a tax to provide 
the funds to advance the needs of recre- 
ation, as well as other purposes that we 
find to be desirable, if the funds for them 
should not be adequate for the purpose. 
But, Mr. President, there are some things 
that are seriously wrong about the bill, 
particularly when it comes to earmarking 
these revenues for a recreation program. 

The legislation purports to dispose of 
funds which are presently subject to ju- 
dicial proceedings before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In a case to 
which the United States and Louisiana 
are parties, the Court is, at this time, 
attempting to determine the location of 
Louisiana’s coastline. The resolution of 
the question of just where this coastline 
begins is essential to the ultimate de- 
termination of which party owns what 
part of the offshore lands. Pending the 
final decision of the Court on this ques- 
tion, as Senators are aware, the funds 
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yielded from the disputed area are de- 
posited in an escrow account. 

This escrow account has now grown to 
a billion dollars and increases every day. 
While, to be sure, not all of the Outer 
Continental Shelf revenues are held in 
escrow, a substantial part of these pro- 
ceeds are so encumbered and will re- 
main so until released by a decision of 
the Court. Despite this, the bill before us 
would include these impounded funds to 
the extent to which the Federal Govern- 
ment is determined to own them. 

I submit, Mr. President, that it is not 
sound policy to legislate the disposition of 
property rights the ownership of which 
is still subject to judicial determination. 

A second objection which I have to the 
method used in this bill to derive the 
needed revenues is that the normal ap- 
propriating process is largely bypassed 
and instead a procedure which, if not 
exactly “back door financing,” is what we 
might call funding through an unlocked 
side door. S. 1401 dedicates approximate- 
ly $100 million a year for the first 3 years 
and $200 million a year for the following 
2 years from the Outer Continental Shelf 
revenues to the land and water conserva- 
tion fund, which is primarily a fund to 
provide additional recreation facilities. 

This is a total of $700 million over a 5- 
year period. This money, once deposited 
in this fund, would be subject to appro- 
priation by Congress before it could be 
spent for the purposes set forth in the 
Land and Water Conservation Act of 
1965. The fact remains, however, that 
subjecting of this money to the control of 
Congress before leaving the fund is an 
empty gesture, since the truth of the 
matter is that Congress will be compelled 
to either appropriate the full amount in 
the fund or see the money accumulate 
and remain unused. I cannot believe that 
Congress wishes to hamstring itself in 
this way. I cannot believe that we want to 
tie the hands of our Appropriation Com- 
mittees by passing to them a locked 
strongbox that only one key will open. I 
doubt that, at a time when the Nation is 
at war and faces the greatest budgetary 
deficit in its history, with urgent and 
justifiable demands for more and more 
funds to cure the plethora of domestic 
ills we face, w- should proceed to deny 
Congress flexible access to this $700 mil- 
lion for use as prudently set priorities 
demand. 

For example, if our boys, who are fight- 
ing a war in Vietnam, needed to be pro- 
vided with weapons to fight that war, I 
doubt if Congress would want a law on 
the statute books which provided that we 
could not use revenues derived from the 
Outer Continental Shelf to provide for 
that war or to provide weapons for the 
men to defend themselves because we 
had locked that fund up for other pur- 


poses. 

Or if someone wanted to be paid for 
performing a contract for the Federal 
Government, I doubt that we would want 
to say, “We cannot pay the bill we owe 
you, because, while we have the money 
on hand, we have the money locked up to 
provide for more land for parks and 
recreational purposes.” I doubt that Con- 
gress would want to do that. 
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When someone presented his Govern- 
ment bond and asked to be paid the prin- 
cipal and interest owed by the Federal 
Government, I doubt that the Federal 
Government would like to establish a 
procedure which said, “I am sorry; we 
cannot pay the interest on the Federal 
debt because we have locked the money 
up in a fund far beyond its immediate 
needs to be used exclusively for recrea- 
tional purposes.” 

In other words, recreation, like the 
poverty program, the urban develop- 
ment program, the flood control pro- 
gram, the navigation program, the pro- 
gram for development of our resources, a 
great number of fine programs which I 
could list here, should be considered on 
its merits, the priorities should be judged, 
and the extent to which Federal resources 
could be devoted to its purposes, as well 
as others, should then be determined. 

I notice that the sponsors of the meas- 
ure, in the committee hearings, and to 
some extent in the committee report, 
made a great deal of the fact that Con- 
gress has not appropriated enough money 
for recreational purposes, as indicated by 
the Land and Water Conservation Act. 
That is not the fault of the junior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. If more money had 
been asked for, the junior Senator from 
Louisiana would have been willing to vote 
for it, and I think a number of the rest 
of us would have been willing to vote for 
it. But if Congress, in its judgment, did 
not think enough of the program to vote 
the amount of money the sponsors of the 
bill believe we should have voted, if Con- 
gress did not place that high a priority 
on the program, at a time when we have 
a deficit of more than $20 billion, at a 
time when we are having to cut back on 
programs for health and welfare, at a 
time when we are being asked right now 
to vote a big tax increase for the people 
of the country, can it be said that we 
have such a surplus of funds that we can 
dedicate the resources of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf to recreation? Can we jus- 
tify doing this when we cannot find funds 
to provide for greatly needed and essen- 
tial activities in this country? I doubt 
that Congress would want to hamstring 
itself in that fashion. 

May I say further that to buy the argu- 
ment of the sponsors of this bill that we 
must dedicate a huge portion of the rev- 
enues from the Outer Continental Shelf 
to recreational purposes, and to the pur- 
chase of more land in pursuit of such 
purposes, because Congress has been too 
niggardly in appropriating funds for that 
purpose in the past, is, in effect, for Con- 
gress to vote a condemnation of itself. 

“We did not vote enough money for 
this purpose,” Congress would in effect be 
saying, “and, that being the case, we 
want to dedicate the whole of the re- 
sources to be produced in the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf to be used for no other 
purpose but this very worthy purpose of 
recreation.” 

Some time ago, some Senators wanted 
to dedicate the resources of the Outer 
Continental Shelf to education, and they 
mustered a very substantial vote in sup- 
port of that view. That happened when 
we were debating the tidelands bill, or 
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the Outer Continental Shelf bill. It was 
felt by Congress that the resources of the 
area should go into the general fund of 
the Treasury of the United States, and, 
as part of the general revenues, Con- 
gress could then decide the best use to 
make of the income from the resources 
of these lands which constitute the 
Outer Continental Shelf. 

I must confess, Mr. President, that I 
have received the impression from time 
to time that some people view the rev- 
enue from oil produced beyond a State 
boundary as just a pot of gold that some- 
body has found out there at the end of 
the rainbow, for which no one paid any- 
thing. They would like us to regard it as 
sort of like gold coins dropping from 
heaven that nobody knew what to do 
with, and that therefore it would be de- 
sirable to dedicate them to this or that 


use. 

Mr. President, why should not these 
revenues, presently accruing to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, be spent 
the same as other revenues accruing to 
the Government of the United States? 
Why should they not be used in whatever 
manner Congress may please, to meet all 
national needs, all national priorities, 
in whatever amount Congress may find 
to be useful for this purpose? 

An argument that can be made to the 
contrary is that there is sometimes a con- 
nection between a particular purpose and 
the funds that come to be dedicated for 
that purpose. We have seen such special 
connections. It was contended, when we 
undertook to build a national Interstate 
Highway System, that we should increase 
the gasoline tax. That tax is, in effect, a 
user tax on those who use the highways; 
and so it was argued, with good logic, 
that that money should be dedicated to 
building highways. People who paid that 
gasoline tax would know that they were 
then paying for more highways and for 
better highways. 

That kind of dedication can be well 
understood. It is more understandable 
to a taxpayer when he is called upon to 
pay a high tax on gasoline, since he 
knows that he is paying the tax for the 
highway he is driving on; and it is found 
to be more acceptable, in some 
on that basis. 

The committee seeks to find a connec- 
tion between the Outer Continental 
Shelf and the national parks and recrea- 
tional activities in its report. It says, on 
page 2 of the report: 

The committee’s recommendation regard- 
ing the use of a portion of the receipts from 
Outer Continental Shelf lands as an addi- 
tional source of revenue to finance the out- 
door recreation programs authorized by the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act is 
based on the fully tenable proposition that 
the revenues from one natural resource 
which belongs to all the people— 


Now, get this, Mr. President— 


that the revenues from one natural resource 
which belongs to all the people of the United 
States—in this instance a depleting re- 
source—should be reinvested in outdoor rec- 
reation areas and developments which be- 
come a part of the permanent estate of the 
Nation for the use, benefit, and enjoyment 
of all its citizens of this and future genera- 
tions. 
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Mr. President, on that committee 
serve a number of very able Senators who 
come from States where the Federal 
Government owns large amounts of land. 
The revenues from those lands, from the 
timber resources and the oil and gas be- 
neath those lands, can equally be re- 
garded as a natural resource belonging 
to all the people of the United States. 
But in years past, Congress has found a 
higher use for the revenues derived from 
the minerals under those federally owned 
public lands than to put them to recrea- 
tional uses. The higher use, in the main, 
has been to take the depleting resources 
that have been developed from those 
lands, and use the revenues thus derived 
to build power facilities, to capture the 
waters of the streams that flow through 
or within the areas, to build irrigation 
structures, and to make arable arid lands 
which would otherwise be nonproductive, 
so that when the resource is depleted, 
there will be something there to take its 
place. People can then live on the land, 
farm it, and make income from it. They 
can make it productive. 

A Federal program of that sort is di- 
rected toward those States where large 
amounts of Federal land are located. 
This is a better use, because it takes 
the depleting resource and uses the in- 
come from it to develop the same geo- 
graphical area that is being depleted. 

I suppose it never occurred to the 
sponsors of this legislation that the 
Outer Continental Shelf itself is a vast 
resource of the Federal Government. It 
can be claimed to belong to all people 
of the United States, should not be dam- 
aged or destroyed. It should be used con- 
structively for development of its re- 
sources, so that when those resources are 
gone, we may have not just a polluted 
site or an eyesore for the country, but 
instead a great national asset that may 
continue to produce, and from which 
people can make their livelihood when 
they can no longer work it to produce 
oil, gas, phosphates, sulfur, and other 
minerals from the sea. 

Some day, those resources will be gone. 
Some day, I have no doubt, we will suc- 
ceed in convincing the majority of both 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate that the enormous resources of 
the ocean, those on the Continental 
Shelf of the United States in particular, 
should be developed, and that the prece- 
dents set by the reclamation laws, that 
took the revenues of that development 
and reinvested them in providing re- 
sources that would last for many years, 
if not hundreds of years and indefinitely 
into the future, if they were developed 
and properly used, should be followed 
in seeking to find higher purposes for 
these revenues than to dedicate them to 
recreation. 

That is something, however, that would 
have to depend on the judgment of Con- 
gress. And, if such a decision should be 
reached, at least it should follow the 
sound conservation principle that we 
would first use revenues from those re- 
sources to repair the damage done to it 
by exploiting it and, second, would use 
the revenues to develop something that 
could be put there when the resources 
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that are being depleted have been taken 
away and are gone. In that way we will 
have something that people can use in- 
definitely into the future to provide in- 
come and opportunity for the people. In 
other words, the resources of the sea 
do not constitute merely a pot of gold 
that somebody locked onto. They are a 
God-given asset. They were intended to 
be used by mankind. 

Mr. President, the bill as written is a 
wrong step in the right direction. To 
accomplish an altogether salutary end, 
it would, in an unnecessary way, make 
meaningless our normal appropriating 
process and would absolve Congress of its 
responsibility to plan and carry out an 
active and direct role in the fiscal proc- 
esses of the Federal Government. 

I will not dwell further on this point, 
since my senior colleague from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, has already ad- 
dressed himself to this point. I do want to 
emphasize strongly, however, that the 
method proposed here to finance this 
fund is imprudent, unwise, and wholly 
unnecessary. There is no valid reason 
for linking the Outer Continental Shelf 
revenues to the needs of the land and 
water conservation fund, and should the 
sponsors agree to an amendment sever- 
ing this ill-conceived connection and 
proceed through normal channels to 
fund this worthy program, I would be 
happy to support their good cause. 

There are other and perhaps more 
compelling reasons for refusing to link 
up offshore mineral revenues with the 
land and water conservation fund. There 
can be no valid argument for tying the 
two together. $ 

As I understand the argument ad- 
vanced in the committee report accom- 
panying S. 1401, there is clearly no justi- 
fication in terms of sound fiscal planning 
for bypassing the normal Appropriations 
Committee procedures of this body. As a 
result, the argument of the sponsors of 
the bill rests entirely upon the creation 
of a fictional connection between the 
Outer Continental Shelf and the need of 
our citizens for recreational facilities. 
The proponents attempt to justify the 
tapping of Outer Continental Shelf re- 
ceipts and the dedicating of them by 
maintaining that this connection repre- 
sents sound conservationist policy. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am sorry 
that I was not present to listen to the re- 
marks of the able Senator from the very 
beginning. However, I gather that the 
pending bill proposes to use funds de- 
rived from the Outer Continental Shelf 
in the interior of our country. 

Does the able Senator not feel that it 
would be a bit more logical to use these 
funds to enhance the ocean resources? 
For example, I can see many uses that 
will be derived from oceanography. One 
would be to clear up the pollution in our 
waters, not just the rivers, but also the 
oceans. 

I was quite interested in and impressed 
by the remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana yesterday about the 
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pollution of Waikiki Beach by oil. The 
elimination of this pollution would be 
one use for which the moneys could be 
expended. 

I am personally very much impressed 
by the potentials of oceanography. It has 
been reported that, with the employment 
of the proper techniques in this field, the 
fish catch would be improved 100-fold. 
It has been said furthermore that there 
are enough food and minerals in the 
ocean bed to supply mankind for time 
immemorial. 

Would the Senator oppose any move to 
earmark these moneys for the develop- 
ment of ocean resources? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
it would seem to me that the first order of 
priority, if we are talking in terms of 
earmarking the funds derived from the 
depleted resources, would be to put some- 
thing in the place of what we are taking 
away. If we are talking about the re- 
sources of the sea and the resources from 
beneath the sea, we certainly would not 
want to leave the sea as one big cesspool 
with more dead fish floating on the sea 
than were swimming in it. We would not 
want to leave it so putrid that people 
dare not go swimming in it or enjoy it. 
We would want it to be useful. 

The first principle of conservation is 
that from the beginning we should re- 
pair the damage done from the time we 
start to exploit those resources. 

Let us take one simple example. The 
sea is suffering horrible pollution. The 
pollution covers a large area. The cur- 
rents move the pollution around. One 
area suffers from pollution for a while 
and then later it is not quite as bad. 
However, some areas stay polluted con- 
stantly at the present time. 

I have but to refer the Senator to the 
Potomac River flowing past the Nation’s 
Capital. If the child of the Senator fell 
in that river, the Senator would be well 
advised to take the child to the doctor 
immediately and have the child exam- 
ined. The doctor would be well advised 
to put the child in the hospital for a 
week or two for fear that he had acquired 
typhoid or hepatitis. 

The Potomac River was once a valu- 
able asset. When President Johnson 
signed the bill—for which there was very 
meager funding—to do something about 
pollution, he referred to the fact that 
Theodore Roosevelt proudly walked out 
from the White House and swam in the 
Potomac River where the Washington 
Monument now is, which would be within 
easy walking distance from the White 
House. 

Sometimes an oil well comes in with a 
fantastic pressure from below the sea 
that blows all pipe, tubing, and casing 
into the air, and it costs millions of dol- 
lars to get down and counterbuild it so as 
to shut off the flow of oil into the sea. 
While that is being done, oil is coming 
out under thousands of pounds of pres- 
sure per square inch. The entire area is 
filled with pollution. It is brought under 
control eventually. 

When people find oil under the sea or 
land, they put that oil in tankers, some 
of which hold as much as 100,000 gallons 
of oil. Sometimes those tankers are de- 
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stroyed during war. At other times, the 
ravages of the sea breaks a tanker in two. 
Airplane pilots have reported oil slicks 
as large as 100 miles wide and 3 or 4 miles 
long. 

Recently, an oil slick drifted onto the 
coast of England. They had a bad season 
as a result of that. They could not swim 
or enjoy that recreational area because 
the water was filled with oil which had 
floated in from the ocean. 

If one wants to exploit the resources 
of the sea, he should first repair the 
damage that is being done by producing 
the oil around and moving the oil. It is 
true that some of the oil is not produced 
from the sea, but the pollution of the 
sea is becoming greater and greater. 

I would say that if a big oil slick that 
was miles wide washed up on Waikiki 
Beach and stayed there for a few months, 
the economy would suffer greatly be- 
cause people who wanted to go there and 
enjoy the recreational facilities of 
Waikiki Beach and the other gorgeous 
beaches of Hawaii would not be able to 
enjoy them. The beaches would be ruined. 

Mr. INOUYE. We would have to apply 
for disaster funds. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is about 
the size of it. 

Furthermore, Mr. President (Mr. SPONG 
in the chair), as the Senator has well 
pointed out, the estimates are that the 
potential yield of the sea, in terms of fish, 
shrimp, lobsters, oysters, and other food, 
is approximately 40 to 100 times the 
present yield. People who have made 
some study of the situation point out 
that one could farm the sea the way one 
farms the land and increase the yield 
fantastically. 

A comparison was made by a witness 
who appeared before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs when I was a 
member of that fine committee. He said 
that a good comparison would be the 
amount of nuts one would get by going 
into the forest and just looking for nuts 
and the amount one could get by plant- 
ing the best kind of pecan trees, properly 
spaced, fertilizing them, spraying them 
for protection against insects, and har- 
vesting the crop at the end of the season. 

In one instance, he could probably 
bring home only the amount that would 
fit in his pockets. By contrast, if the 
other method were used, he could have 
enough nutmeat to provide a good living 
for any number of families, depending 
upon how much forest had been put to 
a constructive use. The ground would lit- 
erally be covered with pecans. The Sena- 
tor is aware of what the situation would 
be in a good pecan orchard. 

Another illustration is one of people 
catching hogs. If a person just went out 
into the forest and tried to kill the wild 
hogs, he would find that he would not 
make much of a living by producing ham 
or any other kind of meat from a hog. 
On the other hand, if the person care- 
fully raised the hogs, separated them 
from the predators, and fed the hogs 
properly, he could have a very good yield. 

The same comparison would be true 
with respect to the yield one could get 
from corn or wheat if he just went out, 
willy-nilly, across the countryside and 
looked among the weed to see if he could 
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find some grain, compared with what he 
would have if he plowed the land. 

In Louisiana, we had vast areas that 
were regarded as relatively useless 
marshland. The Louisiana Land and Ex- 
ploration Co. recently undertook to see 
if it could produce shrimp in that land, 
and they found that they could produce 
200 pounds of shrimp per acre by simply 
controlling the mixture of sea water with 
fresh water, the fresh water being the 
rain that fell, and the land being sub- 
jected to inundation by the sea. By con- 
trolling the salinity of the water, they 
could produce 200 pounds of shrimp per 
acre. 

I am told that in India, and perhaps 
in some other areas where they have 
been working at this matter longer, they 
are producing 1,000 pounds of shrimp 
per acre. 

If one compared that with the yield of 
the sea, it would be approximately 
many times its potential, when we con- 
sider what happens to the schools of 
tiny larvae of shrimp in the sea. The 
larger shrimp eat millions of them a 
day. If one simply cut off the predators, 
killed the bonitas and the other fish 
that are feeding on the larvae, so that 
the growth of these resources could be 
developed, the yield easily could be dou- 
bled. In fact, with a reasonable and sub- 
stantial investment, the yield could be 
increased tenfold without much dif- 
ficulty. 

Over a period of time, as the proper 
techniques of aquaculture, which is a 
term used for farming the sea—it rhymes 
with “agriculture,” but its meaning is a 
little different—are developed, the yield 
of the sea with respect to fish could be 
multiplied enormously. It would mean 
spawning the kind of fish that multiply 
best in some areas and spawning the 
kind of marine life that spawn and mul- 
tiply most rapidly in other areas. Lou- 
isiana is a good area in which to spawn 
shrimp, and areas along the eastern sea- 
board, in the Carolinas, are some of the 
best places to spawn certain other ma- 
rine life. 

I am not an expert on this subject, but 
I have heard some experts speak on it; 
and I am convinced beyond any doubt 
that the time will come when, with 
proper investment and proper incentives, 
the income of the State of Hawaii, for 
example, from the marine resources will 
be worth literally hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year, and it might even ap- 
proach the billion-dollar figure, con- 
sidering the ocean area which can be 
planted, spawned, and harvested. 

People who know something about the 
resources of the sea and the potential of 
the sea stress the fact that to develop 
those resources, it is not simply a matter 
of going out there and harvesting what 
is found. Planting comes first, just as in 
agriculture. One must plant the seed he 
hopes to harvest. Then it is nurtured 
and protected from the predators and 
from the elements of nature that could 
harm it. Then, as the yield is developed, 
it is harvested at the proper time. 

I regret to say that, despite all the 
talk we have done about our research— 
$15 billion a year—this Nation is far be- 
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hind Japan, for example, in developing 
its sea resources. Perhaps in some re- 
spects this is due to the fact that Japan 
had greater need. But this Nation has 
neglected its water resources more than 
any other resource. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. INOUYE. I have been told that our 
scientists in the United States know more 
about the surface of the moon than 
about the ocean bed. If this is so, it is a 
shameful situation, because the potential 
on the ocean floor, for example, for min- 
ing purposes is literally unlimited. 

The funds that are concerned in this 
bill come from the ocean floor—primarily 
from oil wells. Why cannot these funds 
be used now for the mining of, say, 
magnesium or phosphate or bauxite, 
which scientists tell us should be in 
immense quantities on the floor of the 
ocean? These are the minerals and the 
natural resources we need to keep our 
Nation progressing. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There is no 
reason at all why it cannot be done. All 
that is needed is the money to develop 
25 method and to find the ways to do 

Of course, at present we are just be- 
ginning to develop our oil resources in 
the sea. We got there by developing the 
upland until it reached the sea, and grad- 
ually we proceeded into the sea with it; 
because one could move a little farther 
out to sea, build a platform, and produce 
oil. As we went progressively out, we saw 
an indication of the potential. 

Thus far, we have not even been able 
to get sufficient funds for development of 
the sea resources in order to find what 
is there, as the Senator has well pointed 
out. It may be, as the Senator has sug- 
gested, that we actually have made a 
greater investment in trying to learn 
what is on the moon than what is be- 
neath the land that is owned by the 
people of the United States, beneath the 
sea itzelf. 

These enormous resources, this fan- 
tastic potential, according to conserva- 
tion principles, should be dedicated, first, 
to repairing the damage done in develop- 
ing the area; and second, the revenues 
should be used to develop the potential 
of the sea, by replacing the resources 
that are taken from the sea. 

There is a very fine program—and I 
am happy to support it—in which money 
is plowed back into developing resources 
in large Federal land holdings in the 
reclamation States where, for instance, 
oil and gas are produced. The money is 
plowed back into the development of re- 
sources there, so that in the future when 
the oil is gone, the gas is gone, and the 
copper is gone, there would be something 
there with which people could support 
themselves and, hopefully, their income 
would be greater and more abundant 
than the income they receive from pro- 
ducing oil and gas. 

Mr. INOUYE. Is it not true that the 
funds raised in those enterprises just 
mentioned are primarily plowed back 
into the States? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They are. As a 
matter of fact, one might say they are 
almost 100 percent plowed back; 52.5 
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percent goes to the reclamation fund; 
37.5 percent goes to those States where 
the minerals are produced to help them 
provide essential services to the people 
producing the revenue in those areas—to 
provide the necessary education for their 
children for roads, and such; the other 
10 percent, if I recall correctly, generally 
goes toward administration. 

I am not an expert on that program; 
I would be if I represented one of the 
States having large Federal land hold- 
ings. However, it has been a principle 
advocated and spoken for eloquently in 
the Senate since the turn of the century 
that these mineral resources, as they are 
extracted, should be devoted, at least in 
part, and as a practical matter almost 
entirely, to the development and ad- 
vancement of those States whose lands 
yield these revenues. 

It is true that everyone can claim he 
has an interest in the offshore resources 
of the United States, but the proper way 
to exercise this claim, would be to, first, 
repair the damage done in the develop- 
ment of that resource; and, second, to 
put something there to replace what is 
being taken away. Then, if one wanted 
to think in terms of what might be done, 
he could think in terms of the equities 
of those who helped to develop the re- 
sources. 

However, when we speak about water 
resources generally, I do not think that 
anyone in this Chamber can say that any 
other resource in the country has been 
more sadly neglected, to the very point 
of criminality, than the water resources 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, look at the Great Lakes, 
and particularly at Lake Erie. Lake Erie 
is a good example. People who live in 
that area call it the world’s biggest cess- 
pool, It is so badly polluted it does not 
produce fish, Its recreational advantages 
are, for the most part, destroyed. If one 
were to see that body of water he would 
not want to swim in it. 

Certain areas of the Chesapeake Bay 
are in about the same shape. The Dela- 
ware Bay was once one of our great nat- 
ural assets. Look at Lake Pontchartrain 
which is near the city of New Orleans. 
That lake was once one of the most 
beautiful recreation areas in the world. 
We had to close it to swimming because 
some people were pumping sewage into 
that body of water. We had to under- 
take a major program to help clean up 
that lake. 

If someone wants to lay a proper claim 
to the resources beneath the water, it 
would be fair for one to proceed in this 
order: first, repair the mischief and the 
damage that man is doing to that water 
now, and then proceed to develop those 
water resources so that when the min- 
erals beneath them are gone the people 
can still make a good living. 

In the beautiful State of Hawaii, 
which I have had occasion to visit from 
time to time, development of recreational 
assets is a tremendous thing. However, 
the time will come when the potential 
of the ocean areas surrounding that great 
State will be an even greater asset than 
now. Of course, the old Hawaiians looked 
upon the sea as an important asset to 
them, apart from the actual production 
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of oil from the bottom of the sea. But 
there is such a tremendous potential 
there, it would seem that if there is to be 
a dedication of the water resources of 
Hawaii, first there should be a dedication 
to the needs of the sea itself and the 
people bordering it, and to replace the 
damage that has been done there, and 
then, to dedicate those resources to other 
national needs. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr, INOUYE. Mr. President, I am 
deeply impressed by the able Senator's 
logical argument. I wish to advise my 
friend that I am on his side in this mat- 
ter. I thank the Senator for giving me 
this opportunity to enter into the col- 


loquy. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I very much 
appreciate the assurances of the Senator 
from Hawaii. The Senator has taken a 
great interest in the development of the 
resources of his great area, as well as the 
resources of the rest of the country. 

When we discuss the resources of the 
sea, it would be well to consider the fact 
that we receive large amounts of money 
from it. I am not endorsing a proposal to 
earmark those moneys for Louisiana, I 
do think we have have equities which 
should be considered one day. 

However, I am frank to say that when 
people go into the sea and produce $1 
billion for the United States, and that 
figure will increase as the years go by, it 
would be fair to ask, as one part of the 
development program, that there be pro- 
vided some minimal protection for those 
people from the ravages of the sea. 

I have heard about the tidal waves 
that on occasion have struck the beau- 
tiful island of Hawaii. I can only imagine 
what the damage and devastation has 
been. I do not have to imagine the dam- 
age and devastation which Louisiana 
has suffered. I have seen what hurri- 
canes can do. People were forewarned 
when Hurricane Audrey hit Cameron 
Parish in Louisiana. In Louisiana we call 
the counties parishes because of the 
French and Catholic ancestry of the peo- 
ple there. When Hurricane Audrey hit 
that area, the loss of life was almost 400 
people, 

Mr. President, that may not sound like 
a tremendous loss of lives until one 
realizes that there are only about 2,000 
people who live in that particular parish. 
Therefore, about one-fifth of the people 
there were killed by that hurricane. One 
reason that the hurricane killed so many 
was that it tended to build up the water 
before it; there was a substantial rise in 
the water in front of the hurricane as it 
moved forward. It was not exactly a tidal 
wave but it had something of that effect, 
for several feet. 

Those people who lost their lives in 
that hurricane should have some protec- 
tion, if they are the ones who helped to 
make this money. That resource is not 
just a pot of gold that has been found at 
the end of the rainbow. Someone has to 
go out and risk his life to develop it. 
Someone has to build the platforms on 
the Continental Shelf; someone has to 
drill for the resources; someone has to 
haul them to shore; and someone has to 
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lay the pipelines on the bottom, if the 
oil is not brought in by barge or ship. 

It would be fair to expect people who 
work in that area and in all coastal areas 
in the production of those resources and 
the development of the sea to haye some 
reasonable protection of life and prop- 
erty. There has been some small amount 
of help. It has been niggardly, but we 
have been extremely grateful for it. 

After Hurricane Betsy, in Louisiana 
alone, the property damage amounted to 
$1 billion. We were grateful to the Fed- 
eral Government for the loans and grants 
which it advanced to help our people 
overcome the ravages of the sea. But go 
along the beautiful coast of this country, 
I do not care whether it is Maryland, 
Virginia, Delaware, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Maine, Louisiana, Flor- 
ida, Mississippi, Alabama, or Texas, 
where dwellings and other structures are 
found along the seashore, most are very 
cheap and flimsy. They are built on the 
theory that if the sea should “take 
them,” or a hurricane hit there and wipe 
them out completely, the owners would 
not have lost too much. 

Yet the people who live in those flimsy 
structures are the very people who are 
expected to produce billions of dollars 
in revenue for a recreation program 
under this bill. 

Recreation is a fine purpose but if we 
are thinking in terms of what we can do, 
it would be well that the resources of 
the Outer Continental Shelf and the sea 
itself should be developed so that when 
the minerals are gone, the people there 
will not have to leave, will not have to 
become migrants, will not have to go 
somewhere else and look for jobs. We 
should not be bleeding away the 
resources; we should be developing the 
potential of the sea. 

There will not only be recreational ad- 
vantages, and not necessarily federally 
owned facilities—there is nothing wrong 
with private ownership of a hotel on the 
beach or private ownership of a recrea- 
tional area—but there would also be the 
potential to produce tremendous 
amounts of fish, shrimp, lobsters, and all 
sorts of other edible marine life which 
would be a great asset to be developed 
in the years to come. 

If one wishes to earmark revenues of 
the sea for something, here is something 
that could be supported because of its 
direct relationship between the source 
of revenues and the purpose to which 
those revenues are put. 

I would emphasize that there is a good 
purpose in developing a parks program 
but that the proposed method would do 
more harm than good unless the amend- 
ment of my colleague [Mr. ELLENDER] is 
agreed to. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] talks only about conservation 
as it relates to our national parks. But 
the bill turns its back entirely on all of 
the serious conservation problems that 
exist outside of our national parks. 

Are not conservation measures needed 
to deal with such problems as water pol- 
lution, flood control, hurricane protec- 
tion, fisheries development, mineral re- 
source development? Indeed, are not 
conservation measures needed to pre- 
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serve both our coastal waters as well as 
our great lakes and rivers for recreation- 
al and economic use? 

Once again, I want to make it clear 
that I am fully in agreement with the 
need to develop our park program. But 
I do disagree with the proposed method 
which, in longrun terms, will undoubt- 
edly have the effect of creating warring 
camps among the conservationists them- 
selves. 

Should the marine conservationists 
and the park conservationists be locked 
in battle against each other as a matter 
of congressional policy? Should they be 
compelled to engage in regional disputes 
as to which areas of the country ought 
to be conserved at the price of other 
areas? I say that the problem of how 
the money for conservation is to be 
raised is not a problem that the con- 
servationists themselves should be forced 
to grapple with. The problem of raising 
revenues is our problem. It is the un- 
deniable responsibility of Congress. 

The enactment of S. 1401 in its pres- 
ent form would establish the dangerous 
precedent of dividing the conservation- 
ists into two camps and causing them to 
have to make decisions which would in- 
volve the sacrificing of worthy causes in 
some areas of the country in order to 
support other worthy causes in other 
areas. There is clearly no need for such 
a precedent. The land and water con- 
servation fund is so worthy a cause that 
it ought to stand on its own two feet. 
It ought to receive the appropriations 
that the committee has asked for with- 
out our having to engage in a form of 
fiscal juggling which can only serve to 
create confusion and controversy in all 
of our future planning with respect to 
conservation. 

Is there any Member of this body who 
will agree that the need to conserve our 
parks is greater than the need to con- 
serve our water resources? If there is a 
need to conserve our parks, we should 
assume our responsibility and meet that 
need. If there is a like need to conserve 
our water resources, then that need 
ought to be met, too. Unless we are 
fully convinced that one need is, by far, 
greater than the other, we ought not 
adopt the policy for the years ahead 
which compels us to favor one program 
over the other. 

I repeat, Mr. President, this approach 
to the financing of even such a worth- 
while program disturbs me. I am deeply 
concerned that should we tap the Outer 
Continental Shelf for the funding of this 
program, even to the limited extent sug- 
gested by the administration, we will 
have set a precedent which could result 
in a raid on these revenues for a variety 
of projects without proper regard for na- 
tional priorities or prudent conservation 
practices. The fund could become an easy 
mark for a variety of pet schemes which 
could not stand the test of the normal 
appropriations process. 

We must remember that minerals are, 
by definition, a depleting asset and that 
reason and foresight force us to utilize 
these limited resources in ways which 
will leave our society with tangible per- 
manent assets. 

Such a carefully planned and coordi- 
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nated program will take time. While this 
coordinated effort is taking place, the 
precedent which S. 1401 establishes could 
start a hodgepodge discoordinated diver- 
sion of the Outer Continental Shelf funds 
into any number of unrelated programs. 

I propose, then, that the Senate give 
careful consideration to amending the 
bill so as to leave the Outer Continental 
Shelf funds completely unencumbered so 
that an overall comprehensive program 
founded on sound conservation principles 
can be developed. 

Such an amendment would authorize 
for the land and water conservation fund 
the same amount of money requested by 
the Secretary of the Interior. It would, 
however, go the more direct route 
through normal appropriation channels 
for the funds rather than have them 
transferred directly from the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf receipts. 

This would achieve the principal pur- 
poses set forth in the bill of adequately 
funding the program but would avoid the 
danger of making more difficult a broad 
and permanent program for the use of 
all of the Outer Continental Shelf re- 
ceipts. 

Our storehouse of mineral assets is a 
depleting or a wasting asset. We consume 
our gas and oil reserves at an alarming 
rate and we know that there is a limit to 
how long the supply will last. This sober- 
ing fact compels us to think seriously and 
rationally about how we should best uti- 
lize this depleting resource. 

We are about to enter a period of 
gigantic growth in offshore petroleum 
production. After a while I shall demon- 
strate how relatively unimportant the 
offshore petroleum industry will be, in 
time, when compared with all the other 
potential resources of the sea; but, at 
present, I just refer to what we are do- 
ing in developing offshore resources in 
petroleum alone. 

On February 5 of this year, Secretary 
of the Interior Udall told the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

During the past 5 years, recelpts from the 
Outer Continental Shelf lands have averaged 
$265 million annually. They are forecast for 
the next 5 years to average about $500 mil- 
lion a year. 


A few weeks ago we read of the largest 
Outer Continental Shelf mineral lease 
sale in history, $603 million off the shores 
of the State of California. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me for 
a moment, without losing his right to 
the floor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am happy 
to yield to the Senator from Washing- 
ton, under those conditions. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Bur- 
pDicK] may be added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1401. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana for yielding to me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cite these growth figures to il- 
lustrate the compelling need for a long 
range, comprehensive program for chan- 
neling these resources, which we know to 
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have a limited life, into programs for 
developing assets permanent in nature 
governed by sound conservation prin- 
ciples. It was just this type of prudent 
thinking which prompted Congress to 
include as an essential part of the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of 1900 a provision for 
requiring that 52 ½ percent of the min- 
eral receipts from public lands be ear- 
marked for the reclamation fund and 
thus returned to those States where the 
revenues were derived for use in a sound 
conservationist program. 

This income from mineral leasing has 
been the prime source of revenue for 
the reclamation fund since 1920. Up to 
June 30, 1967, the total paid into the 
fund from such oil and potassium leas- 
ing receipts has been $818,047,572. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, such 
receipts amounted to $56,493,935. The 
beneficiaries of the reclamation fund 
have been the 17 Western States, to 
whose growth and prosperity the pro- 
grams benefited have greatly con- 
tributed. 

I firmly believe that history, precedent, 
and basic considerations of fairplay re- 
quire that this formula be extended to 
the federally owned submerged lands. In- 
deed, the factors which prompted Con- 
gress to allocate receipts derived from the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 are just as 
valid and compelling today, as they were 
nearly 60 years ago. 

We must bear in mind that today, as 
in 1920, we are dealing with proceeds 
derived from a wasting asset. Each bar- 
rel of oil produced from the submerged 
lands, each Mc.f. of gas produced from 
America’s Continental Shelf, is a deple- 
tion of a capital asset. We must consider 
these proceeds in that context, and legis- 
lation involving their disposition must be 
permanent in nature. Our solution must 
be founded upon sound principles of con- 
servation and the prudent utilization of 
natural resources with a limited life. 

I would plan to work in this body with 
a number of my colleagues in this body 
to devise a permanent program for the 
disposition of revenues produced from 
the public submerged lands, just as Con- 
gress has already developed and enacted 
a permanent program for the disposition 
of revenues yielded from the lands of the 
interior of our Nation. 

Our long experience with the reclama- 
tion fund has proved the logic, and the 
necessity, of the formula devised by the 
Congress for the disposition of revenues 
from the public lands of the interior. Its 
extension to the public lands underlying 
the sea would be a prudent investment, 
more in light of this experience. 

Certainly, our national interest de- 
mands the maximum development of 
these areas. The very nature of the 
mineral development which we have ex- 
perienced from our seabeds dictates the 
utilization of the proceeds of such de- 
velopment for purposes of the broadest 
possible public interest, These resources 
are depletable. Minerals, by their nature, 
are capital assets; their commercial de- 
velopment into consumable items 
amounts to a consumption of a non- 
recurring asset. Thus, it would be totally 
imprudent for any responsible govern- 
ment to utilize the economic benefits of 
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such development for anything but the 
acquisition of additional capital items. 

This conservation principle is em- 
bodied in the Mineral Leasing Act. 

I feel very strongly in the logic and 
wisdom of extending that principle to 
the submerged lands. A substantial pro- 
portion of offshore mineral revenues 
should be dedicated to permanent, long- 
range programs to foster further de- 
velopment and protection of the re- 
sources of the sea. 

A major portion of the revenues de- 
rived from offshore mineral development 
should be applied to such high-priority 
items as control of water pollution which 
I am informed, would cost about $50 bil- 
lion to bring under control; imagine, 
Mr. President, $50 billion to just cor- 
rect the damage the people of this coun- 
try have already done to their water 
resources. 

Such a program should include in- 
creased research in the field of oceanog- 
raphy, hurricane protection, research 
into the causes, and possible sources and 
mitigation of earthquakes, for fisheries 
research, and similar purposes. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] recently 
introduced a bill to earmark portions of 
the Federal revenue from Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf leases for a sea grant col- 
lege program and for the exploration 
and mapping of marine environment. 
We are badly in need of these sea grant 
colleges, if we are to properly develop 
these facilities. 

There are so many things that these 
colleges could do. As I see it, just one 
project of such a college would more 
than justify their existence. This proj- 
ect is that of utilizing the sea as a 
source of food for this Nation and the 
entire world. Mr. President, let us be 
realistic—feeding the Nation and the 
world is a problem which will get pro- 
gressively worse before it gets better. 

Now as in the past, this country, as well 
as the other nations of the world, has 
looked to the sea as a direct and also 
indirect source of food. The United 
States is consuming about 12 billion 
pounds of fish each year. This amount 
includes fish used for human food and 
also for poultry and other stock. We be- 
lieve that by the year 2000, a scant 32 
years from now, this country is very 
likely to need close to 30 billion pounds 
of fish for the consumption and use of 
its citizens. This means that our fishing 
industry has an opportunity that it never 
had before. It means that Congress and 
the Government have an obligation that 
we have perhaps never sufficiently real- 
ized before—to provide the ways and 
means of increasing the use of the re- 
sources adjacent to our own coasts bet- 
ter than two times; that is, from our 
present 12 billion pounds to more than 
24 billion pounds. 

If we look at the world consumption 
of fishery products and the world need 
for food, we see an even more astound- 
ing picture. The world production of all 
living marine products at the present 
time is somewhere in the vicinity of 60 
million metric tons. It is very likely that 
in 32 years the world’s need will be well 
over 100 million metric tons, or well over 
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twice the present production of fish and 
food. 

Let us look at this need from another 
standpoint. Very recently one of the top 
Officials in Washington estimated that 
over one-half of the children born into 
the world each year die before reaching 
5 years of age; these deaths, to a con- 
siderable degree, are attributed to mal- 
nutrition. The greatest cause of death 
due to malnutrition today is from the 
lack of adequate protein in the diet. 
Within the next 32 years, without ques- 
tion, the world is going to need addi- 
tional food in tremendous quantities. 
Pinpointing this to fish itself, we are go- 
ing to need somewhere between two and 
four times the amount of production 
from the sea that we are gaining at the 
present time. 

This is an urgent need. It is not some- 
thing we can wait for; it is not some- 
thing that is simply a whim or notion 
of a segment of our economy. It is a 
tremendous need for our Nation and for 
the world. The benefits to be derived from 
the full use of the resources of the sea, 
and especially those resources around the 
United States, can have a major favor- 
able impact upon the economy of our 
country and a major impact upon re- 
solution of perhaps the most important 
problem facing the world tomorrow— 
that of feeding its hungry billions. 

The seas and ocean bottoms adjacent 
to the coast of the continental United 
States and its island possessions are 
among the richest in the world and, 
to a considerable degree, less than fully 
harvested. 

As I said before, we are now using 
about 12 billion pounds of fish every 
year. Of this, the United States catch 
is only 5 billion, which means that 7 
billion pounds of fish a year are im- 
ported into the United States at the pres- 
ent time. Our scientists, in exploring the 
Continental Shelf and the seas above the 
Continental Shelf around our coastline, 
have estimated that we very likely could 
harvest in a conservative manner—that 
is, on a sustained yield basis—well over 
25 billion pounds of fish without really 
leaving our own shores or without at- 
tempting to fish on the high seas. 

Although there is not complete agree- 
ment, marine biologists estimate that the 
seas of the world could annually sustain 
a catch of 400 to 500 billion pounds of 
fish—a very real potential for supplying 
critically needed sources of animal pro- 
tein. Tragically, about 85 percent of this 
potential supply is now going to waste. 
This is true despite the fact that nearly 
every inhabited coastal area has some 
sort of fishing activity. 

Systematic efforts to farm the seas 
have lagged far behind land efforts. Yet 
the seas, today a vast reservoir producing 
animal protein, can, with proper tech- 
niques, provide us with even more pro- 
tein than we can now estimate. 

There are many other logical and 


worthy uses that some of the funds from 


the outer Continental Shelf leases can 
be used for. But, these uses should be 
well planned ahead of time so that our 
generation and the generations to come 
can show that they have put funds from 
a depleting asset to the wisest and best 
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use. These resources should be used in 
a way to show that we have been good 
stewards of this resource. We should not 
have a hodge-podge, uncoordinated di- 
vision of the total Outer Continental 
Shelf funds into any number of pro- 
grams unrelated to the source of these 
revenues, particularly when the argu- 
ment is made that the need for this pro- 
posal is that Congress has not realized 
the necessity for appropriating funds 
for that purpose sufficiently and has not 
appropriated a sum adequate to get on 
with what many believe to be a very 
desirable program. 

We have also been tragically neglect- 
ful, in my opinion, in our efforts to dis- 
cover and develop other resources of the 
sea. We just do not know what resources 
exist off our shores, and we have failed 
to apply either the dedication or the 
money necessary to get the job done. 

We have lagged behind shamefully in 
the field of pollution abatement and in 
devising ways and means of controlling, 
or, even better yet, preventing the pollu- 
tion of our oceans, rivers, and streams. 

Our failure to devise an adequate sys- 
tem of hurricane protection, to protect 
the areas which produce the very reve- 
nues we are considering here today, has 
brought repeated disaster which I have 
discussed to some degree already. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to quote 
from the forward of a recent Depart- 
ment of the Interior bulletin, published 
in May 1966, in which the chairman 
of the Energy Policy Staff observed: 

The preponderant part of offshore explora- 
tory activity over the past 20 years has been 
concentrated in the area off the Louisiana 
Coast in water depths rarely exceeding 200 
feet and to distances no more than 75 miles 
from shore. The remainder of the Continen- 
tal Shelf adjacent to the contiguous United 
States and comprising well over 200,000 
square miles has hardly been touched, al- 
though virtually all of it is considered to be 
set ag for the occurrence of petroleum de- 
posits. 


And, in fact, for other minerals. 

A study prepared by the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution reported the 
existence of tremendous phosphorite and 
manganese deposits off the coast of Flor- 
ida, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
with significant deposits of petroleum 
indicated to be present off the coasts of 
all the Atlantic States, as far north as 
Massachusetts and Maine. 

Thus the evidence is clear that after - 
some 20 years of experience with sub- 
merged lands mineral production, we 
have not begun to even discover the 
magnitude of the resources which lie 
beneath the entire coast of this great 
Nation. 

I am suggesting a program based upon 
the highest and best principles of en- 
lightened conservation, utilizing a major 
portion of the proceeds derived from off- 
shore development for the further devel- 
opment of those areas—for their protec- 
tion, enhancement, and safekeeping. I 
urge this program, not only on the basis 
of precedent, but with the overriding 
conviction that the national interest can 
afford no other. 

I refer to a permanent Federal program 
for the acquisition of knowledge and the 
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conservation and development of our vast 
and varied marine resources; water pol- 
lution control and abatement on the Con- 
tinental Shelves and adjacent areas and 
in the Great Lakes; aquaculture; pre- 
vention of beach erosion; hurricane pro- 
tection; aid to sea-grant colleges; fish- 
eries development; the creation and 
maintenance of waterfront recreation fa- 
cilities; oceanographic research; and 
increased support for desalinization re- 
search. 

This would be an intensive, permanent, 
long-range program for research and 
maximum development of the vast and 
unbelievable potential of the sea. The 
food and mineral resources of the oceans 
are the greatest hope for coping with the 
overpopulation that is now coming upon 
us. Let it not ever be said that we lacked 
the foresight, the vision or the will to 
provide for the well being or even the 
survival of future generations. 

We have made some token efforts in 
exploring the riches of the sea, skimming 
the surface of vast and varied potential 
resources which can only be discovered 
and produced if the kind of program I 
have in mind is adopted. 

The program a number of us are anx- 
ious to promote will get this country on 
the way to stopping the dissipation of 
our national resources and instead put 
them to the greatest possible use of the 
people. We have made great strides in 
reclaiming the natural resources of the 
inland States. If we follow the same suc- 
cessful formula of turning revenues from 
the extraction of minerals back into 
efforts to further develop those areas, we 
could very quickly turn our coastal assets 
into a major new source of permanent 
national wealth. 

It should be noted that one of the ob- 
jectives of a Federal program should be 
the creation and maintenance of water- 
front recreational facilities. The creation 
and maintenance of recreational facil- 
ities are the primary objectives of S. 1401 
and of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965, which S. 1401 proposes 
to amend. The supporters of S. 1401 
should also support this item of the Fed- 
eral program I favor, which would bene- 
fit such facilities on waterfronts. 

In furtherance of the national interest 
in conservation, the depleting mineral 
resources of the Outer Continental Shelf 
areas must be used, in major part, to 
discover and develop all the resources of 

- the sea, just as the Mineral Leasing Act 
provides that 524% percent of the rev- 
enues from the depleting minerals of the 
Federal lands shall be dedicated to the 
reclamation of the arid land of the West. 

Mr. President, I have here an illustra- 
tion of the meagerness of the funds that 
have been invested in finding what we 
have in the sea and moving toward de- 
velopment of those resources. The size 
of that investment might be looked upon 
in comparison with the $100 million of 
revenue per year produced from the sea 
for 3 years, and the $200 million per 
year produced for the following 2 years, 
a total of $700 million, which the spon- 
sor of this bill would ask us to provide 
for additional park lands. 

It is interesting to measure these 
figures against the funds available, and 
requested, to fund programs related to 
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improvement of the coastal zone; that 
is, the ocean and estuary areas adjacent 
to the coasts of our coastal States. 

The March 1968 report of the Pres- 
ident to the Congress on marine re- 
sources and engineering development 
States: 

Federal funding for these purposes 
amounted to $21.4 million in FY 1967 and 
will reach $28.7 million in FY 1968. Appro- 
priation requests for FY 1969 are $28.6 mil- 
lion. 

Conservation and Recreation is the major 
cost category and is the one in which the 
major part of the FY 1968 expense occurred: 
$20.2 million in FY 1968, as compared with 
$15.4 million in FY 1967. . . 

Another important increase in Federal re- 
sponsibility, largely stemming from new 
legislation of 1965-66, has been in water 
quality management. Some of the most dif- 
ficult water pollution problems are those in 
the Coastal Zone—the Great Lakes, estuaries, 
and other near-shore waters. For water qual- 
ity management in the marine environment, 
expenditures in FY 1967 were $4.5 million; 
funding for FY 1968 is estimated at $7.0 mil- 
lion, and the appropriations requested for 
FY 1969 to $8.7 million. 


Imagine this, Mr. President: This bill 
would dedicate $100 million in fiscal year 
1969 for the purchase of park lands, the 
$100 million to be drawn from resources 
yielded by our oceans, yet, during that 
same period, less than 10 percent of that 
amount would be available to halt pol- 
lution of our coastal waters. Indeed, the 
total Federal budget for programs op- 
erating in the entire coastal zone of our 
entire Nation aggregates only about one- 
third of the amount which the pending 
bill would dedicate to parks in 1 year 
alone. 

Mr. President, when one pursues the 
logic of the committee report, the logic 
that Congress has been too niggardly in 
appropriating money for this purpose 
and that, therefore, all of the resources of 
the Outer Continental Shelf should be 
dedicated to this purpose and appropri- 
ated to none other—that is, to the extent 
of $100 million a year for the first 3 years 
and $200 million a year for the 2 years 
next following—it sets a precedent for 
everyone who has a good program. And I 
am sure that they would all be good pro- 
grams or, at least, worthy of considera- 
tion. They would all come in and say, 
“Look, we have fine programs. We want 
you to earmark the remaining Outer 
Continental Shelf revenues, or some part 
of them, for our programs.” 

The able Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CxuurcH], when he was a delegate to the 
United Nations, suggested that the re- 
sources of the sea ought to be dedicated 
to the United Nations so that the United 
Nations could get on with its programs. 
There was some complaint at that time 
that the United Nations did not have 
enough funds, although the United 
States had always been the principal 
supporter of the United Nations. It was 
suggested, however, that the United Na- 
tions should be the recipient of what we 


could derive from the development of the 


resources of the sea. 

When we considered the Submerged 
Lands Act several years ago, quite a few 
people wanted to dedicate the revenues 
from federally controlled lands beneath 
the sea to education—certainly a very 
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worthy purpose. However, well intended 
as it might be, as a practical matter the 
revenue that is derived from such re- 
sources, if it is to be dedicated at all— 
and I am not asking that if be dedicated 
at this point—should be dedicated 
to the support of certain reasonable, con- 
servation practices that would provide, 
as a starting point, that as these re- 
sources are depleted they should be re- 
placed with resources of permanent 
value, would something that could at 
least be replenished over and over again; 
we should replace these depleted re- 
sources with things of at least equal 
value, so that people in the coastal areas 
could survive, rather than simply de- 
pleting the resources and leaving nothing 
to take their place. 

We have had experience through the 
years in which people have exploited 
some resources in order to get what they 
could out of them without putting any- 
thing back to replace them. Those ex- 
periences have all been glaring exam- 
ples of poor conservation. 

Some of the mining procedures used 
in the early years despoiled the whole 
countryside and left nothing there of 
value for the future. 

We voted appropriations to create an 
Appalachia program. And I was proud 
to vote for the appropriation of money 
to help build the resources of an area 
which had been exploited without ade- 
quate reinvestment being made to de- 
velop something to take the place of 
the resources that had been removed. 

I can well remember how in my boy- 
hood one could look across the country- 
side at what had once been the gor- 
geous, virgin timberlands of Louisiana. 
There was not so much as a small tree 
to be seen. There was nothing but stumps 
and barren land that had been despoiled 
and destroyed by the harvesting of tim- 
ber with no conservation practices pur- 
sued whatever. 

They dragged the logs across the coun- 
tryside on skids that ripped loose and 
destroyed what small plants and trees 
remained in the ground so that the 
whole countryside was barren for 60 
years thereafter. Having raped these re- 
sources, the companies that had raped 
them, simply moved on. 

I can recall a story an old-timer from 
north Louisiana told me about one of 
those lumber companies. The company 
was moving out. They had cut all of the 
trees. The people there had always voted 
against my father because the lumber 
companies had been opposed to him. 
Those companies had a great deal of 
influence with their labor because it was 
before the days when that kind of labor 
was organized at all. 

The companies were in the process of 
moving out. The people were not mov- 
ing out. They were being left there. 

An oldtimer told me what my father 
told the people. He had said: “There goes 
that company. They have exploited all 
your resources, destroyed your timber, 
and damaged your land to the point that 
it will not produce anything for another 
50 years. Nothing is left here worth hav- 
ing except maybe you. Now that these 
resources have been destroyed, they have 
no use for you either. So they are going 
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and telling you, like that oldtime coun- 
try boy, ‘Goodby, my honey. I am go- 
ing. I will see you no more.’” 

That is about the kind of practice pro- 
posed when one suggests that we use and 
deplete these resources and dedicate 
their revenues to a totally unrelated pur- 
pose and put them where they cannot be 
used even to offset the damage that has 
been caused. 

Mr. President, the inadequate consid- 
eration given to the matter by those who 
recommended the pending legislation and 
those who approved it in committee can 
well be illustrated by the pitiful treat- 
ment of the pollution problem. 

Let me read what the committee re- 
port states in its cursory touching upon 
the pollution problem. The committee 
said that there was some suggestion that 
something ought to be done about pollu- 
tion. 

I will read this to show how the com- 
mittee, composed primarily of Senators 
from interior States, could touch upon 
a problem and dismiss it with such light 
consideration when the problem is so 
tremendous and so important. Their ac- 
tion is due in large measure, I suppose, 
to the fact that those Senators and the 
people advising them never have studied 
in great depth the problem to which I 
refer. 

On page 10 of the committee report, 
under the heading “Outer Shelf Protec- 
tion,” it states: 

In considering making available a part of 
the revenues from mineral leasing operations 
on the Outer Continental Shelf, as provided 
in section 1(a), the committee also gave 
study to the danger of pollution from such 
operations. 

Generally speaking, an oil company would 
be liable for any pollution damage resulting 
from negligence in its exploration, drilling, 
production, or transportation activities. 


I pause there to show how completely 
the committee and its advisers missed 
the target. 

When we have an oyster bed in the 
coastal waters, be they coastal waters 
where they are producing oil or coastal 
waters where oil will be produced in the 
future—in the Chesapeake Bay, one of 
its estuaries opening into that bay, or in 
the opean sea—and find that the oysters 
are dead and are no longer there, one 
cannot say exactly why they are no 
longer there. 

In Louisiana, where we are well aware 
of the problem, we cannot pinpoint ex- 
actly who is responsible for the fact 
that the oysters are dead or no longer 
existing there. 

If one can establish—which cannot 
very well be done—why the oysters die, 
he cannot say who is responsible for it. 

Texaco Inc. has a lease to the right. 
Shell Oil Co. has a lease to the left. 
Humble Oil Co. has a lease to the south. 
Chevron Oil Co. has a lease to the north. 
Kerr McGee has a lease to the southwest. 
We do not know who spilled the oil. We 
cannot prove that any one of those com- 
panies did it. However, the oysters are 
no longer there. 

One has to find some other area in 
which to plant the oysters and start all 
over again. That resource has been dam- 
aged and destroyed completely. There is 
no one to sue. The only way to make good 
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on that resource is for the government to 
collect the money just as the States and 
the Federal Government are doing— 
from the oil companies and have the gov- 
ernment spend that money to overcome 
the damage that has been done to the 
area. 

Mr. President, I read further from 
page 10 of the committee report: 

However, a different problem would arise 
should pollution be caused by an act of God 
or should a ship crash into an offshore drill- 
ing or production structure, causing oil to 
flow into the sea. In the latter instance, as 


a matter of law, the negligent party would 


be liable for the resulting damage. 


Mr. President, let me just discuss a 
problem that perhaps never occurred to 
the committee. It occurred to me at one 
time. Let me discuss this problem with 
respect to an experience I once had. 

In some of the European countries 
which have had more experience with 
some of these pollution problems than we 
have had in some parts of the United 
States, laws have been passed, and have 
been in effect for years, to the effect that 
one cannot pump oil that might be pol- 
luted or contaminated into the harbors 
or into the bay in order to get rid of it. 

At a time when I was in charge of a 
small naval craft, the ravages of the sea 
caused some damage to the bottom of the 
vessel, and salt water got into the diesel 
fuel. A large amount of diesel fuel was 
aboard the craft. The British were in 
control of the port of Philippeville at 
that time. 

I asked an Englishman there: “How do 
I get rid of this contaminated diesel 
fuel?” 

The fellow said: “Gee, I would not 
know. About the only thing I could see 
to do, if I had your problem, is to just 
sneak out to sea some night and pump 
that stuff overboard and pretend it never 
happened.” 

That is one way one might do it, and 
it would not be the first time someone 
disposed of diesel, or some other pe- 
troleum product that had become con- 
taminated, in that manner. But in a sit- 
uation like that, the damage of the 
pollution is done and no one knows who 
did it. 

The committee report continues: 

But, if the ship were a relatively small, 
individually owned vessel, for example, there 
well might not be sufficient assets to pay the 
costs of shoreline rehabilitation. 


Mr. President, airline pilots tell me 
that they fly over oil slicks on the ocean 
which appear to be as much as 100 miles 
long. No one knows how those oil slicks 
occurred, but they had to occur from one 
of several reasons: A ship was torpedoed; 
a ship came to pieces in a storm; or, in 
the production of oil, a well got out of 
control and large amounts of oil came 
to the surface and drifted, pushed by 
the wind in one direction or the other, to 
where the pollution occurred. 

Furthermore, the report does not dis- 
cuss one of the other aspects of the pol- 
lution of the sea with which I am sure 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas—who I am pleased to see in the 
Chamber—is familiar. So far as oil pol- 
lution is concerned, in many instances 
much of it results from the production 
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of oil in the upland areas. In the arid 
areas of Oklahoma or Texas or Louisi- 
ana, a fellow drills and tries to get some 
oil. He does the best he can, but he does 
not have much luck at it. He has a sludge 
pit in which he tries to separate the 
water from the oil. A big rain comes 
along and causes the sludge pit to over- 
flow, and the contents of the pit go into 
the stream and find their way into the 
river, and eventually into the sea, where 
the ocean becomes polluted. Eventually, 
the stream is cleared out, but the ocean is 
polluted. 

It is true that we have regulations 
by which we try to discourage people 
from flowing more oil than is necessary 
through those wells. But we cannot 
really be completely unkind toward the 
problems of a small, independent pro- 
ducer when he brings in a well that is 
producing very little oil, mostly salt 
water, and lets it run for a few days, in 
the hope that it might flush out the salt 
water and come in with a substantial 
amount of oil production—particularly 
if the game warden, who sees fish are 
being killed, is a relative or a friend. 
The game warden might realize that the 
man has lost quite a bit of money on the 
well and be tolerant with him and not 
be quick to force him to shut the well 
down when he is trying to bring it in. 

Also, there is the spillage of oil and 
the spillage of gas on the highways and 
on the land around the areas where it is 
being refined and captured. That spill- 
age, to a considerable extent, eventually 
is washed away by waters. It finds its 
way into the streams and on into the 
ocean, which is the final receptable of all 
the pollutant. That is just one way in 
which the sea becomes polluted. 

Another way in which the sea becomes 
polluted is by the failure to properly 
treat sewage which is produced in all 
parts of the country. In many in- 
stances it is pumped into the streams 
and washed down the rivers, into the 
oceans, creating a serious problem, 

Some time ago we had a big fish kill 
in the Mississippi River. For a long time 
people thought those fish were killed by 
endrin, a commercial pesticide used in 
agriculture, which had been washed by 
the rain into the streams, down the 
rivers, and into the Gulf of Mexico. In 
Louisiana, we were told that certain 
oysters had to be taken off the market, 
and certain areas were examined very 
carefully, for fear that great additional 
areas would have to be taken out of 
seafood production because endrin had 
been found in the Mississippi River. 

Presumably, that poison had got there 
because it had been used on growing 
crops, had been washed from the crops 
into the streams, and eventually found its 
way into the rivers and into the gulf. 
Subsequently, someone concluded that it 
is more likely that the endrin got there 
because a plant producing that chemical 
was located around Memphis and that 
one day, in getting rid of a lot of waste 
material, they just pumped the endrin 
into the Mississippi. That caused the pol- 
lution. 

The point is that, in most instances, 
one cannot establish from where the pol- 
lution came, no more than one can pre- 
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cisely establish, simply by looking at the 
Potomac River or Lake Erie, the source 
of all that pollution. 

But all sorts of dead fish and dead 
animal matter are around which indi- 
cate, if anyone has a doubt about it, 
that the water is polluted. 

So there is a big problem, which one 
might say is glossed over in the commit- 
tee report. 

Mr. President, the report continues: 

A proposal by Senator Kuchel that study 
be given to having an additional share of 
the offshore revenues available to pay for 
the cleaning of an area damaged by pollution 
in a situation where individual liability is 
inadequate or cannot be determined, was 
tentatively accepted for further considera- 
tion. 

Accordingly, the committee requests that 
the Secretary of the Interior make investi- 
gation and report on such a proposal. 

The committee wishes to make clear its 
intent that the proposal does not contem- 
plate that the Federal Government would 
be an insurer against pollution or other dam- 
age resulting from offshore oil and gas op- 
erations. Rather, existing law and practices 
with respect to liability would continue in 
full force and effect. Fund monies would be 
available only in emergency situations or 
when no other sources were available. 

After receiving the Secretary’s reports and 
comments on the proposal, the committee 
will give the matter full and careful consid- 
eration. 


Mr. President, the point I wish to make 
is that there is vast pollution now in 
the rivers flowing into the coastal areas, 
which flow into the Great Lakes, and 
which flow into the very areas which pro- 
duce the revenues which this bill would 
earmark for parks and playgrounds. No 
matter how much one studies the mat- 
ter, he is still going to find that it is an 
enormous task, and one which requires 
tremendous resources to clear up. 

If one wishes to dedicate the resources 
produced by this oil to meet the pollution 
problem, be it the Connecticut River, the 

River, or the Potomac River, 
it is better that these funds be dedicated 
to controlling the polluted water that is 
flowing in these rivers and polluting all 
of the sea for all time to come, than that 
there should be a dedication of the funds 
to use them to acquire more recreational 
purposes. 

It seems to me that this program for 
providing more land for parks and rec- 
reation, desirable though it may be, 
should take its place in line with the 
great number of other Federal programs 
that would provide, in one respect or an- 
other, for advancing the national inter- 
est, each in its own way. 

The resources we can make available 
for this purpose should be authorized 
and appropriated. The amendment pro- 
posed by my distinguished colleague 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] pro- 
poses that a substantial amount—in fact, 
the same amount of authorization that 
the Interior Committee would request— 
be made available. It would prevent an 
unwise and improper dedication of the 
source of these revenues to totally irrel- 
evant purposes. In doing so, it would 
maintain the sound principles that Con- 
gress has pursued up to this point: that 
these revenues would go into the general 
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funds of the Treasury, and be available 
for whatever purposes Congress should 
authorize and appropriate money. At 
such time as Congress sees fit to provide 
for recreation or any other desirable 
purpose, it would provide whatever 
amount should be needed. 

I look forward to the day when some 
of us can fully make our case, with ade- 
quate support and research to back up 
the point, that there are certain other 
needs directly related to the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, particularly the develop- 
ment and exploration, to develop the vast 
resources it contains, which would justify 
& dedication. I do not ask for that now. I 
simply ask that these funds remain, as 
is the case with other Federal revenue, 
to be allocated by appropriation to pur- 
poses determined by the Congress to be 
in the best national interest. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The clerk will call the roll. 


The bill clerk proceeded to call the- 


roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Wash- 
ington and the other members of the 
Interior Committee are to be compli- 
mented for the fine work that they have 
done in regard to S. 1401, which amends 
the land and water conservation meas- 
ures that we in the Senate have previ- 
ously passed. I have, of course, long sup- 
ported conservation measures. As such, 
I am in agreement with the aims of the 
measure currently before us. Ever since 
the days of Theodore Roosevelt, America 
has been dedicated to the idea of set- 
ting aside a portion of its land to make 
certain that when land was depleted for 
mining, foresting, or other such pur- 
poses, at least a portion of it should be 
restored or maintained in its natural 
state. We have made good progress in 
the conservation and restoration fields, 
and I am sure that we shall make better 
progress in the future. 

Nevertheless, a number of things trou- 
ble me greatly about S. 1401. It is not the 
aims of the measure, but rather the way 
that the funds are procured for it. It has 
been the historical custom of the Sen- 
ate to authorize measures and then send 
the request for the funds with which to 
carry them out to the Appropriations 
Committee for judicious consideration. 

Mr. President, I want to commend the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] for 
his very eloquent discussion of this mat- 
ter and calling the attention of the Sen- 
ate and the public generally to some 
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aspects of the pending bill which should 
be carefully considered 

I should also like to commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] for offering his amendment 
which, I think, is a constructive and 
sound approach to this matter and 
which, I hope, will be adopted by the 
Senate. 

Here are considered such things as na- 
tional priorities, the overall availability 
of funds, the effect of particular expendi- 
tures on the economy, and the appor- 
tionment of available finencial resources. 
It is a tried and true formula that has 
served us well in the past and continues 
to do so. We must not allow the Appro- 
priations Committee to be bypassed in 
this instance, even for this most worthy 
cause, in order that the responsibility of 
the Congress to oversee the expenditure 
of funds shall not be usurped. 

Of course, there is the objection that 
we have raised relative to the method of 
authorization and appropriation to 
which the Ellender amendment addresses 
itself, and which I believe would remedy. 

Under the provisions of S. 1401, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to speculate in public property, practi- 
cally free of all congressional control. He 
may, for example, buy a piece of land 
and hold it for a period of time, then re- 
sell it for a profit, retaining the profit in 
the trust fund for land purchases. The 
possibility thus exists that the fund 
could grow to be a multi-billion-dollar 
complex, far beyond anything that Con- 
gress has envisioned, leaving this money 
unavailable for appropriation by us to 
help solve the greatly expanding prob- 
lems of America. 

Another matter of concern in review- 
ing S. 1401 is the fact that the funds 
which are earmarked for this program 
come from the revenue being derived 
and to be derived from the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf. This money currently goes 
into the miscellaneous account of the 
Federal Treasury. 

The proponents of using such funds 
would have us believe that they have dis- 
covered a treasure chest at the bottom of 
the sea to pay for this program. That, 
Mr. President, simply is not the case. As 
I mentioned a moment ago, these lands 
are currently being leased by the Gov- 
ernment and the funds are going into 
the Federal Treasury. This money is cur- 
rently vitally needed in the light of the 
present financial straits in which we find 
ourselves. 

Mr. President, this does not seem to be 
the time to determine just what use will 
be made of the revenue that will be ob- 
tained from leasing the Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf lands. There are currently 
many areas of dispute, and these should 
all be solved, or at least better under- 
stood, before such determination is even 
considered. It is my understanding that 
we do not know just what wealth may lie 
on the Outer Continental Shelf. I am 
advised that the Interior Committee has 
ordered a study of the matter superfi- 
cially to determine just what the actual 
revenue might eventually be from this 
source. I believe that it would be much 
better to at least await the completion 
of this report before we divide up the 
dividends. 
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There are still other reasons to delay 
the disposition of the Outer Continental 
Shelf question. One of the best ones is 
the fact that the Outer Continental Shelf 
is a marine resource, and there has been 
as yet no comprehensive plan of marine 
conservation developed. It has been the 
historic practice to use resources devel- 
oped from the land to finance land con- 
servation projects. In fact, this has been 
the whole backbone of the conservation 
program and the reason for having it: we 
have determined to return to the land 
those resources which have been depleted 
from it. It has also been the historic 
precedent to use resources taken from 
the sea to replete the same. Tr-us, much 
of the money that has been taken in 
under the tidelands leasing arrange- 
ments has gone back into the sea in 
fishery projects, hurricane abatement, 
flood control, and navigational instru- 
ments. We should move cautiously if we 
are going to change this long-standing 
procedure. 

Further, Mr. President, before a dis- 
position of the funds derived from leas- 
ing the Outer Continental Shelf is finally 
arrived at in this body, we should await 
the easing of the budgetary situation and 
the development of comprehensive pro- 
grams for the use of such lands. I can en- 
vision now that if we start using this 
revenue specifically for this purpose, next 
week someone may want to use another 
portion of it for something else, the next 
week there will be still more proposals to 
use more of the funds, and so on, until 
all of the funds, and possibly more, are 
dedicated to projects that have no rela- 
tion whatsoever to the sea. 

I need not remind the Members of this 
body of the great problems that have been 
arising in regard to the pollution of our 
oceans and the very serious need for de- 
veloping a program in this area. Also, our 
fishing industry is in desperate need of 
help as their supplies in American waters 
are being depleted, and they must go 
thousands of miles from our coast to find 
a profitable catch. The Outer Continental 
Shelf simply must not be used as a sub- 
merged pork-barrel to finance the proj- 
ects that we cannot finance through ap- 
propriate channels. 

As I have stated previously, I support 
the objectives of S. 1401, and thus urge 
the Members of the Senate to enthusiasti- 
cally endorse the amendment offered by 
the senior Senator from Louisiana, our 
colleague, Senator ELLENDER. This would 
authorize all the funds requested for the 
purchase of the desired locations, while 
at the same time requiring that this pro- 
gram, just like any other, go through the 
normal processes that all other measures 
must go through. I, for one, hope that all 
the funds for the measure will be author- 
ized and appropriated. The measure, with 
the reservations that I have stated, is a 
just one and deserves our approval. How- 
ever, in light of the fact that we have 
just seen fit in this body to pass the 10- 
percent surtax and to extend the excise 
taxes, I feel compelled to suggest that we 
cannot now begin to earmark funds that 
bypass our Appropriations Committee. If 
anything, now is the time for national 
belt-tightening and to let the world 
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know that we intend to live within our 
budget. 

I feel certain that this is the best way 
to maintain our strong conservation 
program and to make certain in the fu- 
ture that we shall be able to have just 
as strong a maritime conservation pro- 
gram. I shall vote for the Ellender 
amendment and, I am very hopefull that 
my colleagues will, and I urge them to, 
do likewise. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
objectives of the pending measure are 
most certainly meritorious and the able 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs [Mr. JACKSON] is to 
be commended. 

The primary purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to amend the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965—Public 
Law 88-578—by providing more funds 
for needed outdoor recreation programs 
at all levels of government throughout 
the Nation. 

I voted for passage of the original 
land and water conservation bill when 
it was before the Senate on August 12, 
1964, and I support the objectives that 
this measure would accomplish. 

Within my own State, moneys avail- 
able through the grant-in-aid program 
have made possible significant progress 
in assuring that West Virginians—today 
and in the future—will have an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the out of doors. 

During consideration of this legisla- 
tion, Carl L. Bradford, senior recrea- 
tion planner for the State of West Vir- 
ginia, appeared before the committee in 
support of this proposal. He represented 
the Honorable Hulett C. Smith, Governor 
of West Virginia, and Commerce Com- 
missioner Angus E. Peyton. Mr. Brad- 
ford stated: 

The immediate implementation of this 
program of development of the State’s out- 
door recreation resources is necessary due 
to urbanization, disappearing quality recre- 
ation lands, and escalation of both acquisi- 
tion and development costs. Implementation 
of this program is estimated to require an 
investment of some $42 million by the State 
(West Virginia) and its local governmental 
subdivisions during the next 5 years. Much 
of the success of this program hinges upon 
the availability of financial assistance from 
the land and water conservation fund .. . 

In conclusion, West Virginia strongly urges 
favorable action on Senate bill 1401 and that 
utmost consideration be given to raising the 
fund ceiling above the $200 million level 
recommended by the administration. 


Moneys from the land and water fund 
are being used to establish the Spruce 
Knob-Seneca Rocks National Recreation 
Area and would also be available to help 
establish the Potomac National River 
which the administration proposed this 
last month. 

The committee report—No. 1071— 
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clearly points out the necessity for action 
as follows: 

Indisputedly, the land and water conserva- 
tion fund has on the whole been a success 
during its first 3 years of operation. How- 
ever, the money has not been sufficient to 
fulfill the objectives of the law, and unless 
mew revenues are provided, the State and 
Federal outdoor recreation programs are in 
jeopardy. 

The committee report then continues: 

The deficiency of the fund is directly at- 
tributable to two causes: First, and most im- 
portant, the skyrocketing rise in land prices 
as soon as it becomes known that the Fed- 
eral Government is considering acquisition of 
an area, and second, the failure of the three 
sources established in the law to produce 
as much revenue as had been estimated at 
the time of enactment. 


The matter of escalating land prices— 
which is of great concern to the mem- 
bers of the Public Works Committee in 
our consideration of Federal land costs 
for reservoir sites and highways—is cov- 
ered by providing advance land acquisi- 
tion authority to the Secretary of the 
Interior. Committee members will follow 
this closely as it may be one way to com- 
bat land cost escalations occasionally ob- 
served at water resource development 
programs handled by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

One major impact of the proposed bill 
is to supplement the land and water con- 
servation fund by earmarking about $102 
million annually for fiscal years 1969, 
1970, and 1971 from the Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf revenues from the sale of oil 
and gas and $215 million annually for 
fiscal years 1972 and 1973. Although I 
have supported, and still do support the 
primary objectives of the pending bill by 
providing more money for public out- 
door recreation opportunities, I cannot 
support the additional earmarking of 
miscellaneous receipts. 

I remind the Senate that during our 
deliberation on the excise tax bill the 
Senate expressed the desire that all pro- 
grams should be considered on their 
merit at the time the annual appropria- 
tions bills are thoroughly considered. To 
earmark the offshore oil receipts for any 
purpose gives special consideration to 
that purpose. The argument for the need 
for additional funds to accelerate worthy 
programs can just as soundly be applied 
to the flood control, navigation, munici- 
pal water supply, and other public works 
programs of the corps, to the program 
in Appalachia, water quality and air pol- 
lution control measures and Federal aid 
to schools, to name just a few. 

We are concerned about funding Fed- 
eral programs. However, we cannot create 
special earmarked funds from the Gen- 
eral Treasury to carry out these worthy 
objectives. The only way that we can 
make a rational decision on these vital 
matters is to consider each program on 
its merit, which is in turn balanced 
against total budgetary constraints. 

For these reasons I support the amend- 
ment No. 704, introduced by the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr, ELLENDER]. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, unfortu- 
nately the very able and articulate senior 
Senator from California is necessarily 
absent during the pending debate on this 
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important measure now before the Sen- 
ate, S. 1401, of which the Senator is a 
cosponsor. Because I know Senators 
would benefit from reading the remarks 
of the ranking member of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
on the pending bill, I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KUCHEL 


The last decade has been a decade of 
awakening for the United States—awaken- 
ing to the importance of conservation of our 
limited and priceless natural resources. 

In recent years, Co: has authorized 
the addition of more than fifty new areas to 
the national park system. 

Public use of recreation areas has also 
greatly increased. Last year, it is estimated 
that 1.5 billion visits were made to public 
recreation areas—federal, state and local, 
nearly double the 1960 estimate of 820 mil- 
lion visits. 

We need more recreation areas. As Ameri- 
cans gain more leisure time, and as popula- 
tion grows, we especially need areas readily 
available to the growing urban population 
centers. 

Three years ago, for the first time, America 
was given a continuing source of money to 
help provide expanded outdoor recreation 
opportunities. That source is the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund. 

Through the first three years, $214,314,000 
has been made available for state and local 
needs on a dollar-for-dollar matching basis 
from the Land Water Conservation Fund. 
Another $131,152,000 has been allocated from 
the Fund to acquire needed recreation lands 
and waters in national parks, national 
forests, national wildlife refuges, and other 
federal recreation areas. 

In spite of the tremendous accomplish- 
ments of the Fund in stimulating efforts to 
meet the recreation needs of the American 
people, it has still fallen far behind the surg- 
ing demand. Parks cost money—money to 
acquire property, money for development, 
money to maintain and expand existing facil- 
ities. 

My own State of California has a crucial 
stake in the matter. By the turn of the 
century our population is expected to be 50 
million, more than double what it is today. 
Action must be taken now to assure that 
adequate parks, recreation areas, seashores 
and wilderness areas are provided to keep 
pace with the huge human influx. 

There is a large and growing gap between 
the cost of protecting our natural heritage 
for future generations, and the money avail- 
able in the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. As the result of a six-month study, 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation con- 
cluded: “It seems fairly clear that the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund will fail to 
meet minimum program needs over the next 
10 years by possibly $2.7 billion, considering 
both Federal and State needs.” 

Unless this conservation gap is closed, 
much of the magnificent park legislation 
which has passed through this Committee, 
and the Congress, in the past few years may 
stand on the statute books as unfulfilled 
dreams. 

To meet that conservation gap, the Chair- 
man of the Interlor Committee (Mr. Jack- 
son) has proposed a bill, S. 1401, which I am 
privileged to cosponsor. This bill should 
meet the need to have adequate funds to 
purchase park and recreation lands and 
waters before they are priced out of reach or 
committed irretrievably to other uses, and 
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to insure acquisition of property quickly 
after congressional authorization of park or 
recreation areas. 

S. 1401 solves the first problem by provid- 
ing for additional reyenues to the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund from a portion of 
the Outer Continental Shelf leasing revenues 
which presently go into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

The State of California pioneered a similar 
approach over 20 years ago. For many years, 
and during the time when I was State Con- 
troller, California was financing its state 
park acquisitions with its tidelands’ oil rev- 
enues. By spending the peoples’ income from 
their land resources for the acquisition and 
development of recreation areas, the State 
of California built an unparalleled state 
park system. 

Our Nation should follow the example set 
by California. These earnings, which repre- 
sent the earnings of the American people 
from their depleting resources, should be re- 
turned to the people in the form of a new 
and lasting land resource, parks and recrea- 
tion areas. 

The problem of insufficient funds is com- 
plicated by the rising cost of land acquisition 
and development. The time gap between the 
designation of an area for consideration for 
national enjoyment, its approval by Congress, 
and the appropriation of funds to carry out 
the plan of procurement and development, is 
often great. Often a period of several years 
elapses before funds are available to perform 
the actual land purchases. 

The problem of land price escalation for 
public park and recreation areas is grave. 
The Point Reyes National Seashore is a stag- 
gering example. The 1962 Act establishing 
that seashore carried a $14 million price tag. 
Congress has boosted the ceiling slightly, to 
$19,135,000, but it has already been put on 
notice that the final cost may run in excess 
of $55 million. 

The most important factor in controlling 
land price is time. If property can be acquired 
quickly, it can be acquired at less cost. S. 1401 
authorizes the head of an agency to obligat. 
the federal government by contract in ad- 
vance of actual appropriations. This author- 
ity is limited to the next two fiscal years and 
to an amount not exceeding $30 million per 
year. 

An amendment has been offered by the 
Senior Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Ellen- 
der), who is Chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on which I have the honor to 
serve as ranking Republican. While I have 
great respect for his judgment, and the high- 
est regard for his friendship, I must oppose 
the amendment. 

The Ellender amendment would gut S. 
1401. It would be worse for conservation than 
the status quo. It would, I fear, spell doom 
for the Redwood National Park, and for many 
other national, state and local parks which 
depend for their fulfillment on the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide an adequate 
Land and Water Conservation Fund. 

The telegram which was sent to me by the 
Citizens Committee on Natural Resources on 
February 20, 1968, and which opposes the 
Ellender amendment, is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
February 20, 1968. 
Senator THOMAS H. KucHEL, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

An amendment to S. 1401 would remove 
the new sources of revenue for the land and 
water conservation fund provided in S. 1401. 
The amendment would substitute for the loss 
of these new revenue sources authorizations 
to be appropriated at a level of $200 million 
from the general fund. We oppose this 
amendment. The fund was established orig- 
inally because of the failure in obtaining 
necessary appropriations from the general 
fund and the advanced appropriations au- 
thorized by the land and water conservation 
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fund from the general fund have not been 
appropriated. A so-called compromise amend- 
ment would allocate 3744 percent of the 
Outer Continental Shelf leasing revenues to 
the States which are contiguous to the 
water areas where leases are established. The 
remaining 62½ percent of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf lease revenues would be 
credited to the land and water conservation 
fund. We oppose this compromise amend- 
ment since it would unnecessarily ally land 
and water conservation fund revenues with 
a special privilege to a few States and if ac- 
cepted make passage of S, 1401 highly ques- 
tionable. 
Spencer M. SMITH, Jr., 
Secretary, Citizens Committee on Nat- 
ural Resources. 


The bill now pending before the Senate is 
the most important conservation measure 
which will come before the Senate this year. 
Without an adequate Fund, legislation au- 
thorizing new parks will be meaningless. 

This bill represents the future of conserva- 
tion in America. It presents the Congress 
with an opportunity to decide whether we, as 
a nation are committed to conservation only 
in word, or whether we truly believe that we 
must act to protect the God-given world of 
nature from despoliation. In this legislation 
we have an opportunity to demonstrate our 
determination to give future generations of 
Americans a better environment in which 
to live. I urge each and every one of my 
colleagues to vote for S. 1401. 

The California Director of Parks and Recre- 
ation, Mr. William Penn Mott, representing 
Governor Ronald Reagan, testified before our 
Committee that California alone needs six 
times the amount of money that has been 
available to it from the fund. The testimony 
of Mr. Mott, in support of S. 1401, is as 
follows: 


“STATEMENT OF WILLIAM PENN MOTT, JR., DI- 
RECTOR OF PARKS AND RECREATION, STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


“Mr. Morr. Mr. Chairman, it is my under- 
standing that there is before your committee 
two bills pertaining to the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act program, Senate bill 
1401, introduced by Senator Henry M. Jack- 
son, and Senate bill S. 531, introduced by 
Senator Thomas H. Kuchel. 

“I wish to speak in support of the concept 
which these two bills present, namely pro- 
viding additional funds for the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act program, July 
1, 1967, marked the third year in which ap- 
plications have been accepted in California 
for consideration under the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act program. During this 
period in which $11 million was available as 
California’s share of this fund, we received 
applications far in excess of $70 million worth 
of projects. In other words, the demand for 
funds exceeded the money available by more 
than 600 percent. 

“This demand for funds for land acquisi- 
tion and capital improvement to meet the 
recreation demands in California is directly 
related to the rapid growth being experi- 
enced by the State. The California State De- 
partment of Finance estimated that the 
population of California as of January 1, 
1968, was 19,774,000, an increase of more than 
2 percent over the January 1, 1967, figure 
of 19,380,000. California's population has in- 
creased more than 4 percent during the period 
of its participation in the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act program; however, 
during this same period our annual appor- 
tionment has actually decreased. Based upon 
an average increase in population of 2 per- 
cent a year, it is estimated that California's 
population will increase more than 20 per- 
cent in the next 10 years. 

“We find that even at the present time, our 
population is continuing to increase at the 
rate of approximately 1,000 people per month. 
With this growth rate, which is one of the 
fastest in the Nation, we are confident that 
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the demand for land and water conservation 
funds will continue to outstrip the supply 
of these funds. Statistics gathered in Cali- 
fornia indicate that the local cities, counties, 
and special districts are capable of matching 
funds from the land and water conservation 
fund to at least four times the amount now 
being received by California from the fund, 
which is approximately 83% million. 

“California is proud of its record in the dis- 
tribution of these funds, Of the $11 million 
received, we have distributed this money to 
57 separate projects; $6,400,000, or 59 percent, 
has been obligated to 35 acquisition projects, 
4 of them State and 21 local; $4,500,000, or 40 
percent, has been for 31 development proj- 
ects, 7 State projects and 24 local; and $100,- 
000, or 1 percent, has been obligated for one 
planning project. It should be noted that the 
percentage distribution of acquisition proj- 
ects over development projects is consistent 
with that suggested by the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation. 

“Of the 57 funded projects, 43 are local 
projects sponsored by 33 separate local ju- 
risdictions: 15 counties, 15 cities and 3 recre- 
ation and park districts represent the local 
jurisdictions. These are distributed quite 
evenly throughout the entire State. Twelve 
State projects have been funded. Six of these 
projects are the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation and six of 
them are the responsibility of the Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Board. 

“Of the $11 million received in California, 
$3,200,000 has been requested or paid out by 
the end of the current fiscal year, June 30, 
1968, and before the end of this fiscal year, 
an additional $2 million will be either re- 
quested from the Federal Government or dis- 
bursed to participants. California has re- 
ceived, in addition to the $11 million, ap- 
proval for $3,500,000 from the Secretary’s 
special contingency fund; $2 million of this 
has been received and disbursed for the ac- 
quisition of the Pepperwood Grove project in 
the Humbolt Redwoods State Park. The addi- 
tional $1,500,000 will be received by the end 
of the current fiscal year. This will complete 
the contingency fund project. 

“The Department held during the month 
of January 1968, four public hearings to dis- 
cuss the rules and regulations for the dis- 
bursement of Federal funds to State agencies 
and local jurisdictions. Although land ac- 
quisition remains critical, particularly for 
the larger metropolitan areas, the rural areas 
of the State feel that there must be greater 
emphasis placed on development in order for 
them to continue with land acquisition. 
There apepars to be considerable feeling in 
the rural and suburban areas that allowing 
open space to remain undeveloped may pro- 
hibit further acquisition or make it impos- 
sible to hold open space for park and recrea- 
tion purposes. 

“The department of parks and recreation 
for the State of California now owns, op- 
erates, and maintains in excess of 800,000 
acres of land comprised of 200 units which 
make up the State park system. Although 
there are critical needs for land acqusition, 
such as the beaches, rounding out existing 
State parks, and eliminating inholdings with- 
in State parks, and the acquisition of State 
parks which will serve the major metropoli- 
tan areas, the greater emphasis should be 
placed on developing existing State parks. 

“Mr. Chairman, the above information 
should provide your committee with ample 
evidence that additional funds are desper- 
ately needed during the next several years 
to meet, in California, the demand for funds 
from the land and water conservation fund 
and it is for this reason that I strongly rec- 
ommend your approving either Senate bill 
1401 or S. 531. 

“Thank you.” 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] is to be 
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complimented for his leadership in bring- 
ing to the floor of the Senate S. 1401. It 
is noteworthy also that the vote of the 
Senate Interior Committee in reporting 
this bill, as amended, was unanimous. 

The Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act, which this bill would 
strengthen, has met an urgent need in 
the Nation as a whole and in Michigan. 
I was a cosponsor of the original bill, as I 
am of S. 1401, recognizing as I do that 
our generation has an obligation to pre- 
serve unspoiled areas for the refresh- 
ment of future generations. 

The fund desperately needs additional 
sources of revenue. It is also imperative 
that the Secretary of the Interior be 
provided with advance contract authority 
and with authority to acquire options. 
All of us who have struggled to establish 
national parks or lakeshores in our 
States are aware of the destruction of 
scenic values and the land-cost escala- 
tion that take place during the years that 
are involved in securing congressional 
approval of the proposal. 

Admittedly, Mr. President, I have a 
parochial interest in this legislation. The 
acquisition and development plan at the 
recently established Pictured Rocks Na- 
tional Lakeshore will be drawn from this 
fund, as will future expenditures for our 
long overdue Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore. But all Senators have 
land preservation proposals—large or 
small—which are in a now-or-never 
status and for which the answer will be 
never unless this bill passes. 

Mr. President, I join in urging Senate 
approval of this important bill. The 
Michigan Department of Conservation, 
which has responsibility for our State’s 
water pollution program as well as for 
our land resource program, has given 
this legislation high priority. It is in 
truth emergency legislation. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I would 
like to express my strong support of S. 
1401. I can think of no more important 
conservation legislation in this session 
of the Congress than this bill to put new 
and adequate resources into the land and 
water conservation fund. 

As floor manager for the land and 
water conservation fund bill when it 
passed the Senate in 1965, as a ranking 
member of the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, and as one who 
attended the committee’s hearings on 
this proposed amendment, I am con- 
vinced of its need. 

This is an emergency measure vitally 
necessary to help resolve the ever-in- 
creasing land price escalation problem. It 
is also designed to carry out our original 
legislative intent to encourage the States 
to expand outdoor recreational oppor- 
tunities for their people. 

My own State of Idaho provides an 
example of how land and water con- 
servation funds have been successfully 
used, and why additional funding is 
needed. My State has 39 projects totaling 
over $2.9 million which have been im- 
plemented through the fund. Yet, 
through fiscal 1967, all of the funds al- 
located to the State under this act have 
been obligated and funds apportioned 
under fiscal 1968 will be obligated by 
June 30, 1968. 
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Our State has more money available 
than there is Federal money to match, 
particularly for park developments. I am 
informed by Ernest E. Day, chairman of 
the Idaho State Park Board, that the 
State’s outdoor recreation needs cannot 
be met at the current level of funding. 

I am sure this same situation must 
exist in other States, which have been 
encouraged to place a priority on their 
outdoor recreation programs. 

At the same time, I think Idaho’s pro- 
gram bears out the success of this legis- 
lation and represents, in my judgment, 
an outstanding example of effective part- 
nership between Federal and State Goy- 
ernments in this field. 

I am more than pleased to join in the 
fullest support of this important meas- 
ure. 

STATEMENT OF POSITION 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have a 
scheduled engagement in Wisconsin 
starting tomorrow. I am unable to ascer- 
tain whether or not we are going to vote 
on the pending amendment to the bill on 
Thursday, Friday, or at all this week, 
or whether there will be an agreed-upon 
time to vote next week. I have discussed 
the matter with the majority whip. He 
has advised me thai, in the event there 
should be a vote on Thursday or Friday 
which he does not know, either—he will 
undertake to get a pair for me. 

If I were present, I would vote against 
the pending amendment and for the bill, 
S. 1401. 


REPEAL OF SECTION 315—FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS ACT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, 9 years 
ago, in 1959, I introduced a bill to repeal 
section 315 of the Communications Act 
of 1934. Later I suggested that, at the 
very least, newscasts and public affairs 
programs be exempt from the provisions 
of this section. 

From my proposed Fair Political 
Broadcasting Code of 1959, came an 
easing to the restrictions imposed upon 
broadcasters. This was, in fact, first offi- 
cial recognition by Congress that the 
communications media were at least ma- 
ture enough to make their own public 
affairs and news judgments. 

In 1960 provisions of the act were 
suspended so that the public could see 
two candidates for the Presidency debate 
the issues and answer questions from 
panels of newsmen. Without this sus- 
pension, networks and stations would not 
have given freely of their precious time 
for the great Kennedy-Nixon debates. 
Without this suspension, the same privi- 
lege would have to be given to an assort- 
ment of minor candidates unknown to 
the vast general public. 

I proposed then that section 315 be 
suspended, too, for similar airing of de- 
bates and other appearances of substan- 
tial candidates for various offices. We 
discussed and we debated advisability of 
suspension of the act on purely local elec- 
tions, on congressional, senatorial, and 
gubernatorial races. 

Finally, the free and open exchange 
between the late John F. Kennedy and 
Richard M. Nixon took place. And the 
presidential debates became a part of the 
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fabric of American political life. Over- 
night the soapbox and the political rally 
gave way to millions of Americans who 
could sit in their living rooms and run 
up the highest record ratings while 
watching two major candidates for Presi- 
dent. Those who could not watch, could 
hear on radio. 

In 1961, the Federal Communications 
Commission reported that nearly all net- 
work affiliates in both radio and tele- 
vision carried the debates. It has been es- 
timated that at least 120 million persons 
watched and heard them. 

The suspension of section 315 in con- 
nection with the presidential race also 
made it possible in turning over to candi- 
dates and their committees considerable 
additional time for programs of their 
own preparation. In 1960 the three TV 
networks provided 37 hours and 47 min- 
utes of free sustaining time in this fash- 
ion. Four years before, only 19 hours and 
8 minutes was provided. 

Radio networks also increased the sus- 
taining time given to the two major can- 
didates and their committees from 20 
hours and 38 minutes in 1956 to 42 hours 
and 23 minutes in 1960. 

When we lifted the restrictions on 
newscasts, panel shows, and public af- 
fairs discussions, there were those in this 
body who were genuinely concerned lest 
the industry misuse this new freedom. 
Every study has shown the broadcast 
media to be temperate, prudent, and gen- 
erally fair. After all, fairness can hardly 
be legislated, while unfairness may be 
practiced even when it is illegal. The defi- 
nitions of fairness and equality vary with 
the judge. 

Following the temporary lifting of sec- 
tion 315 for the presidential debates of 
1960, many of us hoped we would see 
repeal of this section. I have introduced 
several repealers myself. 

In 1964, with an incumbent President 
as a candidate for reelection, it was nat- 
ural to assume that there was no great 
desire on the part of many to lose this 
advantage by virtually legislating free 
and open debates in which the challenger 
would gain some benefit from appearing 
with the President. This was an insuffi- 
cient excuse for me. 

In any event, we have no such excuse 
this year. Let us, then, provide for the 
debates that lie ahead in this exciting 
and unpredictable political year. There 
are many respected voices in the broad- 
casting industry that have spoken out 
clearly for temporary lifting of section 
315 as it pertains to the presidential 
campaign. 

I have said before and I say again that 
a provision of law that must periodically 
be suspended is not worth leaving on the 
books. Besides, if presidential debates 
are good, so are others for other offices. 

The distingiushed Senator from Rhode 
Island, who is chairman of the very im- 
portant Communications Subcommittee, 
has been ill. Now that he is back among 
us, I certainly hope he will be able to 
schedule an early executive session on 
the proposal to repeal section 315. 

In 1960, suspension was approved only 
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90 days before election. Let us not delay 
so that the 1968 campaign coverage and 
debates will be rushed at the last min- 
ute. And while we are providing for the 
debates by presidential candidates, why 
not finish the job for all time for all of- 
fices and repeal section 315? 

I am certain the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has plenty of tools left 
to insure that the stations and the net- 
works will do what most of us know full 
well they will—provide fair and honest 
and complete coverage to the limit of 
their ability. 


“COMMONSENSE AND THE RISKS IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA”—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR KUCHEL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished minority deputy leader, the 
Honorable THomas Kuchl, of Califor- 
nia, today made a statement in Long 
Beach, Calif., to the Long Beach Rotary 
Club. I have here a partial text of the 
remarks of our distinguished colleague, 
under the title of Commonsense and 
the Risks in Southeast Asia.” 

I must say that it is a quite pragmatic 
and realistic statement, and I think our 
colleague sets out fully what the situa- 
tion is and what the course before us is. 
He describes it as long and hard, and 
with that I think everybody will agree. 

Our colleague carries one quotation in 
the partial text that I had forgotten, 
but it came back to me when I saw it. It 
was a statement made by Adm. C. 
Turner Joy, whom I think we consider 
as a distinguished hero, who put up 
with continual harassment while nego- 
tiating peace in Korea. 

At that time Admiral Joy warned: 

To concede a minor point to the Com- 
munists without a like concession from them 
is but to convince them that in more sub- 
stantive issues, you will ultimately submit 
to their viewpoint. 


I think history shows and bears out 
the truth of that statement. Nobody 
knows it any better than our principal 
negotiator at that time, Admiral Joy, 
long years ago in Korea. 


I commend the distinguished Repub- 
lican whip on this statement, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be made a 
part of my remarks in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the partial 
text of the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


COMMONSENSE AND THE RISKS IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 
(Partial text of remarks by U.S, Senator 
Tuomas H. KUCHEL before the Long Beach 
Rotary Club, Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach, 
Calif., April 24, 1968) 


A new phase of the war in Vietnam has 
opened with recent, albeit halting, steps to- 
ward negotiation. We all would rejoice at 
the transfer of the conflict from the battle- 
field to the bargaining table. Such a welcome 
move would not suggest that our military 
effort has been unavailing. To the contrary, 
the Communist armies of the Viet Cong and 
of North Vietnam have failed to achieve the 
conquest of the South. They have been pre- 
vented by superior forces from achieving an 
evil goal, which in the anxious months of 
1965 seemed within their grasp. 
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The aim of America and her allies in the 
conflict in Vietnam has long been a just 
settlement and an enduring peace based on 
the free choice of the peoples in each nation 
of the Far East. Surely this has not been 
an easy policy for America and her allies 
to pursue. Some argue that we could have 
ignored events, allowing the conquest of 
South Vietnam by Ho Chi Minh. Such a 
course would neither have been wise nor 
just. It would have been morally wrong, and 
it could have represented a very dishearten- 
ing milestone in the progress of Asiatic Com- 
munism for the rest of the world to see. 

It would have meant taking an enormous 
risk. The leaders of the non-Communist na- 
tions of Asia have repeatedly warned of the 
grim potential of a Communist onslaught 
beyond Vietnam, The jungles of Laos are 
seething with Communist troops. Even Cam- 
bodia has a Communist uprising. Thailand 
faces a serious subversive threat. Neutral 
Burma, after 20 years, knows no peace. The 
Huks are reappearing in the Philippine jun- 
gles. All across the southern flank of Hast 
Asia there is a zone of rising conflict, 

A total peace must be sought if we are to 
end war in Asia in this decade. We must be- 
ware of oversimplification. We confront a 
highly complex situation not susceptible to 
solution by an easy cease fire. Indeed, an 
easy cease fire could be a shame to those who 
love peace, In the long run, the difference be- 
tween military success and diplomatic set- 
tlement may be much less than that between 
settlement and surrender. 

The President has chosen, by suddenly ter- 
minating his own career, to remove any 
doubt about America’s willingness to seek an 
honorable peace through honorable negotia- 
tion. I support this effort as a means of gain- 
ing a true and durable peace. I would not 
support window dressing to disguise our uni- 
lateral withdrawal. 

The tortured history of Asia has brought 
Americans to fight on Oriental shores three 
times in the past generation. Our goal must 
be that this cycle of bloodshed be brought 
to an end, once and for all. The greater risk 
for America today is to ignore the lessons of 
history or to be too proud and, perhaps, too 
dumb to try to profit from experience. 

The road out of Vietnam is going to be 
long and difficult. Of course, our people want 
an end to the conflict. But peace cannot be 
achieved merely by excusing ourselves from 
the scene of carnage and suffering and steal- 
ing away. That course would only lead to 
further conflagration. 

Our military leaders, it seems to me, have 
been correct in trying to keep the scale of 
fighting in Vietnam below the threshold of 
global conflict. Such a danger has always 
been present and real. By the same token, 
Vietnam is a part of a larger picture. A sacri- 
fice of that relatively small and unimportant 
country to the insatiable appetite of Asiatic 
Communism would not gain another hour 
of independence for Laos, Cambodia or Thai- 
land, or the countries beyond the land mass 
of Scutheast Asia. 

The path to settlement requires that these 
broader factors be taken fully into account. 
The wrangle over where to meet is simply 
the first, and surely not the most important, 
of the knots to be untied. Admiral C. Turner 
Joy, a distinguished American hero, who put 
up with continual harassment while nego- 
tiating peace in Korea, warned, “To concede 
a minor point to the Communists without a 
like concession from them is but to convince 
them that in more substantive issues, you 
will ultimately submit to their viewpoint.” 

I believe we shall get to the point of actual 
negotiation but the process will be long and 
arduous. There are a few simple precepts 
which ought to guide us. 

In negotiation we need to move from 
strength, The doctrines of Mao prescribe a 
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tactic known as “fighting while negotiating”. 
The continued, covert buildup of North Viet- 
namese troops in the Saigon area is evidence 
that their present gestures toward talks of 
peace are in keeping with this rule. Free 
World forces will need to respond in kind. 
The heroic and successful defense of Khe- 
sanh has shown our ability to accomplish 
such a purpose. Our government and our 
people must beware of tactical maneuvers 
and surprise by the Communists, for propa- 
ganda or political ends. For example, the 
North might conceivably and histrionically 
choose unilaterally to impose a cease fire on 
its own terms. Such a maneuver would catch 
us ill-prepared and in unsound defensive 
positions. God alone knows what some in our 
society who scream for peace at almost any 
price would do under such conditions. 

Unwise counsel can be particularly dan- 
gerous in this situation. Some of my Senate 
colleagues, by criticizing the moves of our 
military commanders, may well be limiting 
America’s options in terms of correct response 
to Communist duplicity. We have nothing to 
fear from continuing to maintain our forces 
at full strength as the bilateral talks hope- 
fully may begin and proceed. Indeed, that 
would seem to be the only safe course open 
to us. 

Neither political leaders, nor the public 
at large, as I view those momentous days, 
should seek continually to second guess our 
professional leadership, either military or 
diplomatic, who have to deal daily with the 
vexing puzzle of how to grope towards an 
honorable peace. The people of this country 
have shown that they place a decent peace 
above indecent politics. They want settle- 
ment, but not surrender. Each of us, the 
governing and the governed, has a duty to 
perform in maintaining unity behind this 
national must. Members of Congress, Sena- 
tors, and the President himself, cannot be 
exempt from this responsibility. 

We must assure that bilateral talks be- 
tween America and Hanoi are quickly ex- 
panded to include all parties to the conflict. 
A lasting peace will require a broad meeting 
generally along the line of the 1954 Geneva 
meeting. I doubt very much that, in her 
extreme isolationism and widespread convul- 
sions, Communist China would attend, but I 
do believe that we must pin down the Com- 
munist world to a full settlement in Asia. 
This is, after all, the goal of our policy. This 
Administration has a somewhat regrettable 
penchant for acting on its own without ever 
touching base with our allies, or, as we have 
just seen in Hawaii, at least until after the 
fact. Our role in Asia is part of a joint effort 
at collective security. America cannot go it 
alone—neither by withdrawing to some kind 
of an isolated nuclear defense, nor by trying 
to be the world’s policeman in any of the far 
flung hemispheres of our planet. 

One of the problems constantly plaguing 
our effort in Southeast Asia has been an over- 
concentration of control in the White House. 
At regular Tuesday White House luncheons, 
the President and one or two advisors have 
picked impending bombing targets. There 
has been similar concentrated pre-occupation 
with the details of day by day diplomacy. It 
is not in our national interest to promise to 
meet anywhere anytime’ if we later find we 
are not prepared to do so. It is not in our 
interest to promise, as we did at Manila, to 
leave Vietnam in six months, if we later find 
that such precipitate withdrawal would en- 
danger the lives of millions of Vietnamese. 

Common sense tells us that effective nego- 
tiations require the Communist side to un- 
derstand that we stand by what we say, both 
in terms of our commitment to freedom, and 
to the cause of a just peace. 

Realism demands that we keep our options 
open. 
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Experience has shown us time and again 
that we must not be wed to past mistakes. 

History will record as a major event in 
modern times the abrupt termination of a 
career of the most powerful public servant 
on earth, to the cause of peace in a small 
country half way around the world. That act 
by the President was courageous. You and I 
commend it. But it demonstrates that we 
have indeed come to a crisis of leadership 
in our country. 

Mere recognition of that apparently un- 
selfish act does not extricate us from terrible 
and hazardous ground where we have fallen. 
The principles needed to bring us to better 
days are rooted in the essential American 
belief that our country must remain strong 
in order that she shall remain free. 

Without in any sense making these com- 
ments partisan, I devoutly believe that my 
political party has a unique moment in the 
history of our Republic to rise to the chal- 
lenge of America. 

The option for settlement by negotiations 
offers the best chance of peace to a united 
people. If we can move forward with con- 
fidence and determination, the pace towards 
solution could accelerate. Each step away 
from the law of the jungle world makes it 
harder for either side to resort to warfare. 
The need for peace, we can be sure, is felt 
keenly by the Communist North. A momen- 
tum can build, if given a start, making a 
return to escalation more and more unlikely 
and unnecessary. That is the course of events 
for which we pray. It requires that we keep 
our wits, and that we make our moves 
unmistakably clear. 

The great Nineteenth Century British 
statesman Benjamin Disraeli, in a masterful 
understatement, once said that “frank and 
explicit” is the best diplomatic attitude to 
keep “our own minds clear, while confusing 
the minds of others.” We have got to see 
things as they are, and stake out our course 
with courage and conviction. A united Amer- 
ica can do this now, as a united America 
has done before, and as we must do, if your 
and my freedom are to have a sound hope 
for survival. 


-MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, announced 
that the House had passed, without 
amendment, the bill (S. 3135) to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 by ex- 
tending the authorization of appropria- 
tions for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 14940) to 
amend the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act, as amended, in order to ex- 
tend the authorization for appropria- 
tions; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
MORGAN, Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mrs. KELLY, Mr. 
Hays, Mr. ADAIR, Mr. MAILLIARD, and Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H.R. 13738) 
to increase the maximum rate of per 
diem allowance for employees of the 
Government traveling on official busi- 
ness, and for other purposes, in which 
e iis the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
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House had agreed to a concurrent res- 
olution (H. Con. Res. 655) recognizing 
the 25th anniversary of the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 13738) to increase the 
maximum rate of per diem allowance 
for employees of the Government travel- 
ing on official business, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 655) recognizing the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Warsaw ghetto uprising, was 
placed on the calendar. 

Mr. DIRKSEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, there is at the desk House 
Concurrent Resolution 655, to com- 
memorate the 25th anniversary of the 
uprising in the Warsaw ghetto. It passed 
the House yesterday. I assume I ought to 
ask unanimous consent now that it be 
placed on the Senate Calendar, so it can 
be called up and acted upon tomorrow; 
and I do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the concurrent resolution will 
be placed on the calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there be no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 36 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
April 25, 1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 24, 1968: 
IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 


To be general 


Lt. Gen. Andrew Jackson Goodpaster, 
021739, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Gen. Harold Keith Johnson, 019187, Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army), to be placed on the retired list in the 
grade of general under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 3962. 

Gen. William Childs Westmoreland, 020223, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army), for appointment as Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Army, under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 3034. 

In THE Navy 

Adm. Ulysses S. G. Sharp, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
for appointment to the grade of admiral on 
the retired list pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 5233. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Honorable Edward Clark 
HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I had the pleasure of being present when 
the Honorable Edward Clark received his 
commission from President Johnson as 
Executive Director of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank. 

Our Nation is very fortunate to have 
available the services of such an able and 
dedicated individual as Ed Clark, of 
Texas. Ed, who is a longtime friend of 
mine, most recently served as our Am- 
bassador to Australia. Certainly never in 
our history has our representative to that 
nation been received with such warmth 
as was accorded him. 

Prior to that service, Mr. Clark estab- 
lished an outstanding reputation as an 
attorney, businessman, and a banker. Be- 
cause of this background, it would be 
difficult to find an individual who would 
be as totally qualified as he is for his new 
position. As Executive Director of the In- 
ter-American Development Bank, he will 
certainly find need to call upon his past 
experience as a diplomat, a banker, a 
lawyer, and a businessman. 

In making the presentation yesterday, 
President Johnson expressed his high es- 
teem for and the great confidence which 
he has in Ambassador Clark. The text of 
those remarks follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT FOLLOWING THE 

SIGNING OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 

_Stares TREATY AMENDMENT, THE EAST 

Room, Aprit 23, 1968 

I want to take advantage of this occasion 
to introduce all of you to a distinguished 
American who is with us this morning who 
will be playing a key role in the days ahead 
in our relations with Latin America. 

The man who I have reference to has just 
completed a tour of duty as our Ambassador 
to Australia. As Ambassador to Australia, I 
believe that he learned and understood and 
knew more about the geography of that 
country, the resources of that country and 
the people of that country and had more 
interest in them than, generally speaking, 
most Ambassadors are able to display or to 
accumulate in that brief period. 

He did such an outstanding job that when 
I gave thought to the selection of someone 
as United States Executive Director on the 
Inter-American Development Bank, someone 
who I wanted to know the geography of 
Latin America, someone who I wanted to 
know the resources of Latin America, some- 
one who I wanted to know the people of 
Latin America and to bring all three of these 
together in the way that the Inter-American 
Development Bank could play its major role 
and the United States of America could give 
its major contribution, I asked Ambassador 
Clark to take this assignment. 

The Bank, as you know, is the financial 
cornerstone of our Alliance for Progress. In 
the first seven years of its operation, it has 
authorized more than 450 loans totaling close 
to $2.5 billion. These loans have gone for 
water systems, schools, health stations and 
huge dams and highways, satellite communi- 
cations, and many other activities. 


That is why the Bank has earned the title 
of the Bank of the Alliance in integration. 

While Ambassador Clark will be only one 
of many individuals who make up the per- 
sonnel of that great institution, I feel sure 
that he will be an interested one and a very 
active one. 

Last Friday the Senate confirmed Am- 
bassador Clark’s appointment to this Bank. 
It gives me a great deal of pleasure this 
morning to wish him well in this new as- 
signment and to say to our friends in Latin 
America that I don’t know of an individual 
in this country who, in my judgment, could 
or would or can or will display more interest 
in your problems or do more about helping 
you solve them. 

Thank you very much. 


Arson by Juveniles 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks an 
article entitled “Four Arson Cases Last 
Night Are Blamed on Juveniles,” pub- 
lished on page B-1 of yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Four Arson Cases Last NIGHT ARE BLAMED 
ON JUVENILES 
(By Woody West) 

District police reported four more cases 

of arson here last night, all of them minor 


and all believed to have involved juveniles. . 


This brings to nine the number of arson 
cases or suspected arsons in Washington in 
the last 48 hours. 

A 13-year-old youth was charged by Dis- 
trict police yesterday in connection with at 
least two fires during the month’s riots after 
being picked up Sunday by Alexandria police 
investigating a burglary. 

During the Alexandria investigation, the 
youth denied that some clothing in his pos- 
session was from the Virginia b and 
told police he had gotten it during the looting 
here, 

The youth, whose mother lives in Alexan- 
dria, was turned over to District police and, 
after questioning, is being held at the Re- 
ceiving Home pending action by juvenile 
court. 

GRAND JURY TO MEET 

Meanwhile, a special grand jury will begin 
hearing evidence tomorrow on possibly more 
than 1,000 cases stemming from the disorders 
early this month, the balance of them ex- 
pected to be for burglary II (looting). 

The first of last night’s fires occurred at 
7:22 p.m. when trash was set afire in the 
basement of a vacant two-story brick build- 
ing at 721 18th St. NE. The blaze caused only 
minor damage and police are seeking a 13- 
year-old youth in connection with the in- 
cident. 

Less than 20 minutes later, the J. T, Carver 
Food Market, 5575 Central Ave., which was 
looted but not burned during the riots, suf- 
fered minor damage to shelving and food car- 
tons after a fire was set in the front of the 
building. Juveniles are believed responsible. 
Damage was estimated at $100. 

The grocery is next door to a barbershop 


in which a fire was set early yesterday, ap- 
parently to cover a burglary. 
LIQUOR STORE FIRE 

At 8:15 p.m. firemen quickly extinguished 
a blaze in the rear of Wheeler Liquors, 4137 
Wheeler Road SE, which also was looted but 
not burned during the riots. 

Fire officials said that a rear door was 
forced, apparently by juveniles, and the blaze 
set. Damage was less than $100 and some 
liquor may have been taken. 

A minor blaze in a vacant store at 1618 8th 
St. NW, again believed started by juveniles, 
caused less than $100 in damage after trash 
in a first-floor closet was set afire, 


Oklahoma Legislators Call for VA 
Hospital Improvement 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years a number of us have been 
working hard to get the U.S. Veterans’ 
Administration hospital at Muskogee, 
Okla., modernized and air conditioned. 

This hospital serves a large area of 
eastern Oklahoma and the neighboring 
States, and does not have central air 
conditioning. Despite a number of win- 
dow units that have been installed, some 
of the rooms and wards in our veterans 
hospital range from uncomfortable to 
intolerable during very hot weather. Our 
veterans are entitled to a better break 
when hospitalized. 

Mr. Speaker, the Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture recognizes this problem, and in en- 
rolled House Concurrent Resolution No. 
567, the legislature urges Congress to ap- 
propriate funds to provide for air con- 
ditioning for this hospital. I would like 
to have this resolution appear in the 
Recorp. I wholeheartedly support this 
legislative request, and I deeply appre- 
ciate this action by the legislature. 

The resolution follows: 

H. Con. Res. 567 
Concurrent resolution memorlalizing the 

Congress of the United States to allocate 

funds and provide for the air-conditioning 

of Veteran’s hospital located at Muskogee, 

Okla.; and directing distribution 

Whereas, the country is deeply indebted 
to those veterans hospitalized at the Veter- 
ans’ Hospital located at Muskogee, Okla- 
homa; and 

Whereas, those valorous Americans should 
be made as comfortable as possible in order 
to insure rapid recovery and rehabilitation; 
and 

Whereas, the Veterans’ Hospital located at 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, is badly in need of air- 
conditioning. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the house 
of representatives of the second session of 
the thirty-first Oklahoma Legislature, the 
senate concurring therein: 

SECTION 1. That the Congress of the United 
States be and is hereby respectfully urged 
to adopt a measure allocating funds and 
providing for the air-conditioning of the 


Veterans’ Hospital located at Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 
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Sec. 2. That duly authenticated copies of 
this Resolution, after consideration and en- 
rollment, be prepared for and transmitted 
to each member of the Oklahoma Congres- 
sional Delegation. 

Adopted by the House of Representatives 
the 20th day of February, 1968. 

REX PRIVETT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Adopted by the Senate the 8th day of April, 
1968. 

Don BALDWIN, 
Acting President of the Senate. 


Address Delivered by Vice President Hum- 
phrey at National Farmers Union Con- 
vention 


HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, Amer- 
ican agriculture has many friends in 
public life but few are as knowledgeable 
of its contribution or as familiar with 
its problems as Vice President HUBERT H. 
HumPHREY. In addition, few men in pub- 
lic life are as deeply committed to pre- 
serving the rural way of life upon which 
our Nation has built and prospered as 
Mr. HUMPHREY. 

It is understandable, therefore, that 
any remarks made by the Vice President 
to a farming group bear careful reading. 
On March 18, at the National Farmers 
Union Convention in Minneapolis, Vice 
President HUMPHREY delivered a major 
farm statement. In his remarks the Vice 
President reviewed the farm message 
sent recently to the Congress by Presi- 
dent Johnson. Mr. HUMPHREY’s observa- 
tions respecting the components of the 
administration’s farm program—exten- 
sion of the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965, a 3-year extension of the Food for 
Freedom Act, and a national food bank 
for certain commodities—are incisive and 
informative. I particularly wish to call 
attention to his remarks favoring the 
enactment of legislation I have authored 
in the Senate, the proposed National 
Agricultural Bargaining Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Vice President’s speech on 
this occasion be reprinted at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, THE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION CONVENTION, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN., MARCH 18, 1968 
Thank you very much. Thank you very 

much, Mr. President. It seems like every 

meeting I go to I always have to start out by 
saying, “thank you Mr. President.” And just 
in case I get a little bit too big for my boots 
back home, why The Mr. President comes up 
here to check on me a little bit. And not only 
that, to tell tales about me which I, well, 

which are only partially true. I really did 

get up in less than forty-five minutes this 

morning after he called. 

Im very happy that you've had the 
privilege of listening to my good friends, 
Senator Mondale and Congresswoman Sul- 
livan. You couldn't have two finer representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States and 
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two better friends of the American people 
and, particularly, the American farmer, than 
these two very able congressional public 
servants. And, Leonor, I’m so happy to have 
you in Minnesota. We've worked—I liked 
that wink, too. Do that again—she’s not only 
a very intelligent Congresswoman, she’s very 
pretty, too. This very fine lady is one that 
has helped us so much in everything relating 
to the well being of the American people. I 
remember her great work for the food stamp 
program when we were working together 
trying to get that out of Congress and, just 
recently, her tremendous efforts and tremen- 
dous work in the truth-in-lending program to 
see to it that the American people, par- 
ticularly the working people, the farm 
people, the low- and middle-income people, 
did not pay exorbitant interest rates, in- 
terest charges for farm credit. 

You've done a great service for the Ameri- 
can people, Leonor, and we want to thank 
you. 

And over here to my left, your right, is this 
fellow who came down to Washington in that 
great 89th Session of Congress and he came 
back here to Minnesota and said, “You know, 
I've only been down here three months and 
I've got more work done and more accom- 
plished in three months than Humphrey did 
in sixteen years.” And now he says that it’s 
true. And I don’t believe I’ll even deny it 
cause I can’t think of anyone who has proven 
himself to be a more dedicated and able and 
powerful Member of the Congress in the 
sense of power for good than Senator Walter 
Mondale and, Fritz, we're proud of you and 
we wish to goodness that every Member of 
Congress had all the spunk and get-up-and- 
go and all the knowledge and brain power and 
all the people power and farm power that 
Walter Mondale has, 

Well, we've had quite a day. You know, I 
wasn't so sure I was going to get to speak or 
not, but some of our friends who were out 
here with the Washington press corps would 
have told you, “Well, that’s not unusual.” I 
go to these meetings in Washington, D.C. and 
they're always waiting to see whether or not 
the President is going to come. He gives us a 
lot of surprises, you know. And I'll be sitting 
there and III have my notes tucked in my 
pocket and I’m just getting ready to get up 
and speak, and just about the time I get up 
and start to take the first deep breath, in he 
walks. And I have an understanding with him 
now that if he doesn’t get there by at least 
10:30 p.m. that I can bolt the doors and make 
my speech. And this morning, he arrived here 
by 10:30 a.m. so we let him speak. 

And I'll tell you it was a wonderful occa- 
sion and I hope my dear friend, Tony De- 
chant, knows that the presence of the Presi- 
dent here today, the President of the United 
States, was not important because of the 
message he gave us, but its importance was 
also that he came here to the National Con- 
vention of the National Farmers Union, this 
great farm organization of farm families 
throughout America. It’s an honor and a 
privilege to be here. 

You sure do have a lot of the government 
here today. . . . I hope you can take it. The 
President, Vice President, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, this won- 
derful Congresswoman, this distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. You're going to have 
the Secretary of Agriculture out here. You're 
really going to get a chance to see all of 
Washington—I hope you don't get unhappy 
about it all—I trust you'll like it. 

I talked to Orville Freeman on the tele- 
phone just before I came down here and he 
told me, of course, that he’s expecting to be 
out here with you this week—I believe 
Wednesday night—and he asked me to bring 
you his warm greetings right now. I told him 
a few things that I wanted him to bring along 
that the presidents of the state organizations 
had already told me about at noon. So, if 
Orville comes out here with a large suitcase, 
it isn’t because he’s bringing shirts. We had 
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some program things that we were talking 
about and I want Ed Christianson and Tony 
Dechant to know that we're going to try to 
be as helpful as possible. 

One other person I want to comment about 
here just for a minute. When I came to Wash- 
ington as a young Senator in 1949, we had 
a great Secretary of Agriculture and I was 
one of his advocates. I’m happy to say that 
the President of the United States at that 
time, Mr. Truman, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Brannan, were both under attack 
by the opposition and even under attack by 
some of the democrats. It isn’t unusual—we 
seem to do a little of that. But Em happy 
to tell you that then Senator Humphrey 
wasn't one of the attackers. I was one of the 
supporters of Mr. Truman, and I was one of 
the supporters of Charlie Brannan. And I've 
lived to see the day that the American people 
recognize that in Charlie Brannan they had 
a great Secretary of Agriculture, and in Harry 
Truman they had one of the greatest Presi- 
dents this country’s ever had. 

I knew Mondale couldn't take that. I'll let 
you in on it—the Senator's going to do a little 
work for me this afternoon. He always is. 
He’s working for you 99 percent of the time 
and gives me 1 percent of the time and leaves 
none for himself. That’s the kind of a man 
he is. 

But in all sincerity, friends, I don’t want 
to look at the history of the past except for 
an inspiration for the present. But isn’t it 
interesting how people finally get a sense of 
perspective and judgment? The Brannan 
plan—oh, how they ridiculed it. Well, let me 
say to all of America that the proposals 
Charles Brannan made as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, which were beaten down and ridi- 
culed, are today in the law books and have 
helped the farmers of America survive during 
these years and, hopefully, to give them a 
better future. And believe me, you can walk 
out of this hotel and stop anybody on the 
street and say, “Name me five great Ameri- 
can Presidents” and I'll bet my life that one 
of the five will be none other than that 
spunky, courageous man from Independence, 
Missouri, a fighting, courageous President 
who was a friend of the farmer and didn’t 
hesitate to say so and prove it. Boy, am I a 
Truman Democrat. I just want you to know 
that I really am. Every time I get discour- 
aged—and that does happen—I go down to 
Independence, Missouri and go in and just 
see him. And when I see that dear man, I 
walk out feeling a little better, a little 
younger, just a little stronger, and a little 
more determined. Greatness—greatness in his 
simplicity; greatness in his honor; greatness 
in his courage . . and how they did berate 
him. I haven’t forgotten, and I don’t intend 
to, either. Because it’s very difficult, may I 
say, to remember the little ones who took out 
after him, but you'll always remember the 
great one that survived. 

Well, we had a good message this morn- 
ing. I thought it was a humdinger. And I 
particularly liked it when the President got 
rid of those notes, just like I'm going to get 
rid of mine pretty quick, and really started 
talking to you. I’m going to talk to you today 
from some notes, but I’m going to basically 
talk to you from the heart. I think the mem- 
bers of this great organization know that I 
have never hidden my colors in terms of my 
friendship for the Farmers Union and my 
support of the programs and the policies 
that this great organization has advocated. 
I've gone up and down, the length and 
breadth of this state—not once, but a hun- 
dred times—even helped in organizing Farm- 
ers Union and proud of it because I've never 
known, I have not known a single request 
that the Farmers Union has ever made of 
their government or of their nation that 
ultimately wasn’t good for the country. It's 
not a self-seeking organization. And there 
isn’t a piece of legislation on the statute 
books today that’s worthy of being called 
good legislation relating to agriculture that 
the Farmers Union didn’t have something 
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to do with. You can go back to the days of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt right up to this 
particular time, and you'll find that the 
statutes that helped Mr. Farmer—that have 
helped strengthen this farm economy—that 
had some consideration for the American 
farm family—that every one of those laws 
had the input and the inspiration and the 
backing of the National Farmers Union— 
everyone. 

So I wish you well. I'm proud of you, proud 
to have had your support in my days in pub- 
lic life, but I’m particularly proud of your 
friendship. I’m sure everyone here knows that 
your officers are among my closest personal 
friends. I'm sure that some of you know that 
Ed Christianson here in Minnesota has been 
one of my closest advisors and personal 
friends, and I’m sure you know that the for- 
mer President, Jim Patton, and now your 
President, Tony Dechant, are two of the kind- 
est men, two of the men we look to, that 
Hubert Humphrey looks to and, more impor- 
tant, that President Lyndon looks to, for 
guidance and for counsel and sometimes for 
comfort—and we always get it. 

Well, I don't suppose there's any hard news 
in that stuff, boys, but it's good for the soul. 
Let me tell you. One thing you learn about 
this politics is that when you got a friend 
they're precious, believe me, particularly if 
they stick with you, and I know where the 
friends are and we don’t always have to look 
alike and we don't have to agree on every- 
thing and we don’t always have to speak 
alike ... we just have a sort of common phi- 
losophy—we happen to believe that this na- 
tion is quite a great place to be in—and this 
government of ours is one that is designed to 
serve the people. 

I want to talk to you about the farm mes- 
sage of your President. I'm sure that Senator 
Mondale has done this. I spoke, I visited this 
noon, with the presidents of the state orga- 
nizations and I said to them what I am now 
about to say to you, that a message is a plan 
of action. It is not action, it is a plan of ac- 
tion. A message is a series of proposals around 
which we can rally. A message from the Presi- 
dent is a line of direction toward which we 
can point, or a road that we can travel— 
and that farm message, that agricultural mes- 
sage that the President sent to the Congress, 
is a charter of hope for American agriculture. 
It is a program of promise and of perform- 
ance for American agriculture. And if it’s 
good for the American farm community, the 
American agricultural community, then it’s 
good for America. Make no mistake about it, 
because you cannot have a prosperous Amer- 
ica and a depressed agriculture. You can- 
not have a happy, peaceful cities and a grow- 
ing plight of rural poverty. You cannot have 
a just America if there's inequity and in- 
justice in rural America. And the one thing 
that President Johnson and your Vice Presi- 
dent are trying to talk to this country about 
is that we're one great nation and that we 
have to move together—that the problems of 
the city are the problems of rural America 
and the problems of rural America are also 
the problems of the city. And your President 
outlined that this morning when he pointed 
out how all too often we transfer the pov- 
erty of rural America into the slums of the 
city only to find it aggravated and intensi- 
fled. This is why he emphasized in the mo- 
ments he had with you the importance of 
social and economic policies and programs 
in rural America that lift the quality of life 
there, that help maintain an economic level 
in rural America that permits good living. 
Now, let’s take a good look at that message. 
I’ve got some notes here and I’m going to 
run through them. 

Point 1.—This, getting right rown to cases, 
calls for the extension of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965. Now, why? Because as 
long as American farmers produce more than 
we can consume, we're going to need the 
machinery in government to help balance 
supply and demand to avoid the income- 
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depressing, farm-killing cycle of glut and 
scarcity. Now every farmer knows this and I 
think that every person that's near a farm 
producer knows it. This year the Food and 
Agriculture Act has faced its severest test. 

Increased wheat and feed grain allotments 
for 1967 crops were followed by a series of 
unforeseen events, and you know in Wash- 
ington we've got a phrase called the “credi- 
bility gap.” Nobody quite knows what it 
means but it sounds interesting and that’s 
why it becomes used more and more. Well, I 
suppose that you know you can get a little 
credibility gap if the weather gangs up on 
you and what happens? We had this year, 
contrary to all the predictions of all the ex- 
perts, including ministers and economists, 
politicians and doctors, we had that world- 
wide bumper crop all over. Total smaller total 
demand, and that resulted in lower prices. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you can no longer 
isolate the crop of one country from another. 
When you produce wheat, it’s a world-wide 
crop. When you produce feed grains, it’s a 
world-wide crop. This world of ours is smaller 
and the American farmer feels it almost more 
than any one else. Thirty-five to forty years 
ago, the American farmer could pretty well 
Judge what was going to happen to his prices 
by what happened in production in America, 
No longer, because of the rapid communica- 
tion, because of the market systems that we 
have, because of transportation, because of 
financing. All of the world production comes 
into one pool, not a series of little lakes like 
it was 25-40 years ago, but one big ocean. 
And when that ocean's levels rise, prices fall 
and they fall world-wide. 

Well, that’s what happened this past year. 
We didn’t plan it that way. It was no mean, 
nasty trick on the part of the President or 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and I’m not go- 
ing to blame God. . I need Him on my 
side. But it happened, and we didn't know 
it was going to happen. And I didn’t know 
that it was going to be as dry this winter as 
it’s been and I didn't know it was going to 
rain today. You just can’t predict all these 
things and that’s why we need these farm 
programs. Well this act, I think, this Food 
and Agriculture Act, passed a pretty severe 
test. Its direct payments provided the mar- 
gin between profit and loss to a great many 
farmers. It provided an additional 48 cents 
for each bushel of wheat, 15 cents for each 
pound of cotton, 20 cents for each bushel 
of corn, and I'll tell you, my dear friends, 
had we had none of these programs, agricul- 
tural income would have been reduced by 
one third—and that’s a most conservative 
estimate. 

And we wouldn’t have had these pro- 
grams had you folks not fought for them, 
had you not have taken the constructive 
policy line of going down the legislative 
route—not to fight out on the streets but 
coming down to fight in Washington—and 
to work to see that a farm program became 
law. 

You know, I had a little something to do 
with that law when I was the majority whip 
with the United States Senate. I helped to 
pass a farm bill three times in one year before 
we finally got it to the President of the 
United States—three times because we kept 
losing it either in the Senate one time or in 
the House another time. And where were 
you? You were right there in the front line 
helping us get it. I think you know what 
the alternative would have been without 
this act: Lower prices, lower income. Indeed, 
the specialists tell us that farm income, 
as I said, would have dropped as much as a 
third back to the 1959 levels—wheat at $1.10 
a bushel, corn at 75 cents. Now the President 
explicitly recognizes that the present act 
can be improved and we need to work close- 
ly with you to improve it. 

Now, what's Point 2 of this message? A 
three-year extension for the Food for Free- 
dom Act. I'm only going to take a minute. 
The Food for Freedom Act goes far beyond 
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the old Food for Peace Act, of which I was 
one of the cosponsors. You know I'm talking 
about some of my own children here. I’m not 
one of these fellows that’s been out here on 
the sidelines—I've been in the middle of the 
fight, and every farmer in this audience 
knows it. Some of these Johnny-come-latelys, 
farm specialists that don't know the differ- 
ence between a ukelele and a corn cob, don’t 
impress me greatly, I'll tell you. 

Well, this Food for Freedom Act recognizes 
that this world of ours needs this blessing of 
food and fiber in a world that knows too 
much of hate and selfishness. Our food aid 
programs have stood out year after year as 
a great humanitarian beacon of hope and 
that, within itself, is an ample justification 
of the Food for Freedom program. 

Let me just say to this audience some- 
thing that I don’t have in these notes 
that this world of ours faces the specter of 
famine in ten years. We ought to remember 
that. Every prediction that’s being made to- 
day by any specialist, scientist or economist 
or agricultural expert tells us that unless 
there is literally a miracle breakthrough, 
mankind in many parts of this world faces 
the specter of wholesale famine. This is why 
Food for Freedom becomes im t 
this is why what I'm about to talk about 
this Reserve program — becomes important. 
This is why we must preserve our American 
agricultural system, because we have the 
most efficient system of agriculture that the 
world has ever known. And we've got to keep 
It working, together. We can't afford to 
dissipate it in the name of cost accounting 
or in the name of some kind of theoretical 
efficiency or in the name of what they call 
change. No part of the American economy 
is more efficient. No part of the American 
economy has changed more with the times. 
No part of the American economy has done 
more for more people, with fewer people 
doing it than the American agricultural 
economy, and every city dweller (and this 
will get me a bad headline in New York 
and I know it, but let it go anyway), every 
city dweller owes a debt of gratitude to the 
farm producers of America because the 
farmers have subsidized the food bill for 
hundreds and thousands, yea, millions of 
American people. 

And that is as true as any man can make 
a statement. The share of the dollar spent 
for food today is less than it’s been for years. 
And when I hear people say, “Well, we can't 
afford to have those farmers get paid a little 
more because it will cut into the consumer,” 
let’s remember we're all consumers and we'd 
all like to be bigger ones. You would be, but 
I learned in my dad’s drugstore, when you 
don't have any money you're not a consumer, 
you're just a visitor, and there's a lot of 
difference. 

Let me also point out that this overseas 
food assistance, and we poured it out in bil- 
lions of dollars, billions of dollars, has not 
only been good compassion, peace and 
charity, but has been good business because 
today, American agricultural products find 
great markets in Japan and Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, Spain and other parts of the world 
which once received food assistance as a 
gift, and who now are cash customers. 

You know everybody talked about this 
balance of payments. Very few know what 
it means, but they talk a lot about it. It's 
one of the reasons we talk a lot about it. So, 
if you don’t know what it means, you don't 
have to feel responsible, you know. Very few 
people understand the problem about gold 
except that there isn't as much of it around 
here as there used to be. But Tu tell you 
what you can understand—that if it were 
not for American agricultural exports that 
are dollar earners, gold earners for America, 
this American economy would be in serious 
trouble. American agricultural exports can 
compete with any agricultural economy and 
any agricultural product anywhere in the 
world. We can out-produce, we can outsell, 
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we can out-distribute any country in the 
world when it comes to agricultural prod- 
ucts. Pretty good record, I'd say, for just a 
bunch of farmers. Wouldn't you say so? 

So when I say to you that food aid is more 
than being kind and good, it’s more than 
good neighborliness—it’s good business, it’s 
good foreign policy, and it's one of the build- 
ing blocks of peace. The late, beloved Pope 
John said, “Where there is constant want 
there is no peace.” And when you think of 
peace, work for peace, want peace, you bet- 
ter think about food and fiber, you better 
think about God's children that are hungry, 
ill clothed, sick, the victims of poverty, hope- 
lessness. There isn't any peace in that kind 
of a world. And I'm looking at more peace 
makers in this audience than all the sign 
carriers put together across this country. 

Now I want to talk to you about another 
little matter, and that is a program that re- 
lates to Point 3 of the President’s message, 
namely, a National Food Bank for wheat, 
feed and soybeans. That's Point 3. 
We call this the food reserve, This isn’t 
new, we've just been fighting for it for years. 
I can remember as a Senator when I intro- 
duced this legislation. We passed it a couple 
of times in the Senate, Lenore, but we 
couldn't get some of those folks over in the 
House to help us. You did, but we couldn't 
get some of them. Well, the food bank would 
serve multiple purposes. It would protect the 
consumer food scarcity. It would pro- 
tect the farmer against falling prices and 
would further cushion the ups and downs 
of any commodity program. This program has 
three critical ingredients and we need to have 
our people understand it. 

A reserve owned by farmers under 
strengthened resale provisions in a price sup- 
port program. The Johnson-Humphrey Ad- 
ministration has always believed that farm- 
ers should be able to retain their equity as 
long as possible, and the inventory in the 
hands of Commodity Credit Corporation 
should be reduced to a safe minimum, That 
is why we extended recently the resale priv- 
ilege to warehouses. If we get this food re- 
serve program, this food bank, we'll have for 
the first time the kind of assured stability 
with a forward movement of progress for 
agriculture that a continuing efficient and 
prosperous agriculture needs. And I appeal to 
you today to have your voices heard on Capi- 
tol Hill, to speak to your Congressmen and 
your Representatives and your Senators to 
see if we can't get this food bank, this great 
reserve program of commodities that the 
President discussed this morning, to see if 
we can't get this program on the statute 
books. 

This particular proposal also provides au- 
thority for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
buy additional reserves at market prices 
without waiting until prices drop to support 
levels, and it provides insulation of the food 
bank from the commercial market. And one 
of the reasons we've been concerned over the 
years about the reserve program is that it 
might be used as a dumping mechanism to 
depress prices. The Administration proposal 
and the proposal supported by Congressman 
Poage and Senator Mondale is a proposal 
which will insulate these reserves from the 
commercial market so that the country can 
be sure of a food supply and the farmers can 
be sure of a decent price in the marketplace. 
That’s the only kind of a reserve program 
that’s worth while. 

Now let’s talk a little bit about Point 4. 
This is perhaps the most important of all 
the points in the President’s message. All 
of the other programs put together require 
this program if we're really going to have 
an effective farm program, and I'm talking 
about increased bargaining power for the 
farmer in the American marketplace. This 
isn’t the first time I’ve talked about it. And 
I'm proud, boy am I proud, to have a Sena- 
tor from Minnesota who is the author of 
this bill . . . and there it is, S. 2973, by 
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Senator Mondale . . and I believe there 
are eighteen co-sponsors. If you will get be- 
hind this proposal, if you will go with every 
member of the Senate, if you will speak with 
your friends in the House—Republican or 
Democrat—(and there are several different 
kinds of Democrats this day, take any kind 
you want). Just go talk to them. If you go 
talk to them, talk to them plainly, talk to 
them constructively, talk to them patiently, 
talk to them insistently. I think we can get 
some action. 

Tony Dechant was in Des Moines remind- 
ing the National Farm Institute last month 
that the farmer is the only businessman left 
in America who is still forced to sell his 
products at wholesale prices set by somebody 
else ... that’s a losing game, friends 
and to buy his products at wholesale prices, 
also set by somebody else. Heads I win, tails 
you lose. When a farmer has to have his 
wholesale prices set by somebody else and 
the retail prices for the things he buys set 
by somebody else, he’s in trouble. So, what 
we're talking about when we talk about bar- 
gaining power is to no longer permit the 
farmer to get what somebody else offers him, 
but to charge what he thinks is fair and rea- 
sonable for his commodity and to go into 
the competitive marketplace with his price 
tag on him. That’s what you do when you 
buy a car or a plow or a tractor. 

Yes, it’s interesting, this kind of language. 
The farmer gets a certain price. Somebody 
else charges a certain price. When you go to 
see your lawyer or your doctor, your druggist, 
your hardware merchant, your implement 
dealer, he says if you want this service or this 
product, the price is so much. Mr. Farmer 
goes in with his commodities, somebody says, 
“Well, how ya doin, Jake. Til give ya so 
much.” When you're on the “give ya” line 
and the other fellas on the “charge ya” line, 
you're at the end of the line and you know it. 

Real and effective bargaining power is long 
overdue, particularly for commodities like 
livestock, poultry, fruits and vegetables, 
which are not covered by any price support 
payment programs, and I have said already 
that we have this bill before us which has 
several titles in it, but Title I has the Na- 
tional Agriculture Relations Act. The Na- 
tional Agriculture Relations Act, which was 
designed and conceived by the people in this 
organization. It was advocated many times 
by Tony Dechant and your officers, and may 
I say also, by that old firebrand from over 
at GTA, Bill Thatcher. I’ve heard him talk 
about it time after time. 

what the labor movement would 

be without a National Labor Relations Board. 
what American agriculture can be 

with a National Agriculture Relations Act, 
which permits you to, in a sense, bargain for 
yourselves, organize for yourselves, within 
the rules laid down by public policy by gov- 
ernment. It'll make a better America, friends. 

Now, we don’t know all of the how’s and 
the it's and the and’s of effective farm bar- 
gaining, but we know that it is possible. 
More importantly, we know that it is neces- 
sary and I want to make it quite clear now, 
lest there be any doubt, that the Johnson- 
Humphrey Administration is for it, and we're 
going to fight for it too. 

The Farmers Union has a long record of 
building cooperatives. And you can't really 
have any prosperous, even a reasonably 
prosperous, farm economy without our co- 
operatives. They've already increased the 
farmer's voice in the marketplace and they're 
going to be a crucial element in this future 
bargaining strength. But let me re-empha- 
size that partnership between the farmers 
and the government is essential to bargain- 
ing power. If you're going to have effective 

, you can have it, you can do 
most of it yourself, but you're going to need 
the partnership with the friendly govern- 
ment, and be sure that it's friendly. Ill get 
to that a little later on. 

Now, when you have the machinery, let 
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me talk to you about bargaining for a min- 
ute. I've been thinking about this for several 
years and, as you know, this isn’t my first 
time to talk to you about it. When you have 
the machinery to maintain a reasonable sup- 
ply-demand balance like you have in your 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, only then 
farm bargaining power increases. When you 
allow farmers to reseal their grain on their 
farm or under their ownership, farm bar- 
gaining power increases. When you improve 
nutrition for children under the School Milk 
program, School Lunch, Food Stamp, Domes- 
tic Donation program, farm bargaining 
power increases. When you reduce unem- 
ployment, when you employ the hard-core 
unemployed, when you help people lift them- 
selves out of poverty so that they become 
producing citizens and consuming citizens, 
and when you enable more Americans to 
have a decent diet—and this Administra- 
tion has done these things more than any 
other—then farm bargaining power in- 
creases. 

Remember, Mr, and Mrs. Farmer, every time 
you read that a hard-core unemployed worker 
in Harlem or Cleveland or Chicago or Detroit 
is employed, and he starts to earn a pay- 
check, you've helped yourself. He helps you 
because his standard of living comes up and 
he starts to consume, he starts to use food 
and fiber. So all of these programs are tied 
together. When you negotiate an interna- 
tional commodity agreement, as Tony De- 
chant and others helped us to do last summer 
over in Europe in the Kennedy Round trade 
negotiations, farm bargaining power in- 
creases, When you do any of these and all of 
these things you add to the sum total of 
your strength in the marketplace, you in- 
crease your bargaining and, with the National 
Agriculture Relations Act and with the im- 
provement in commodity agreements and 
marketing agreements and marketing orders, 
then you begin to get strength so that you 
can start determining your own destiny with- 
in the rules laid down by public policy. But, 
more importantly, with a partnership with 
your government. And it's bargaining power 
that can put the American farmer firmly on 
his two feet in the American marketplace, 
And that's why we're for it . . . it’s good for 
this country. 

Just imagine what America would have 
been like today with sweat-shop labor. 
Imagine what America would be like today 
if people weren't paid a living wage and a 
decent in our factories. And let me be 
quite candid with you, Mr. Farmer .. every 
time a worker gets a decent wage, he's a 
better customer. And, Mr. Worker, let me be 
equally candid with you... every time a 
farmer gets a fair price he can buy what you 
produce in that factory—automobiles, tex- 
tiles, home appliances. The thousand and one 
things that people want for what we call a 
good standard of living are only possible when 
people are paid a fair wage for their work 
and receive a fair price for their production. 
And when you get the fair wage and the 
fair price for production, you never fail to 
make a profit, Mr. Businessman. Profits are 
made, not out of the poor; profits are made 
out of the people who have decent income 
and decent prices and a decent reward for 
their work and their services, That's the way 
you do it in a great economy. 

Your President emphasized this morning 
that we have a number of proposals to im- 
prove the general quality of life in rural 
America, And it’s essential that we do so. 
Our young people are not going to stay in 
rural America just because the air is clean. 
As a matter of fact, pollution is extending 
that far out now. They're not going to stay 
in rural America just because they can read 
nice stories about grandfather and grand- 
mother. They're not going to stay in rural 
America if they find out they can earn more 
per hour working in a filling station than 
they can with a $100 thousand or a $50 
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thousand investment on the farm. And 
they're not going to stay in rural America 
either after they’ve had a highschool educa- 
tion, and many of them a college education, 
when they find out that the schools are not 
as good or that the hospitals are not as good, 
or that the library is non-existent, or that 
the town is starting to dry up. 

So we have got to get in this country an 
urban-rural balance. Part of the answer 
to the problem of the over-crowded city is 
a better and more modern American coun- 
tryside ... not to keep the boys simply 
down on the farm, but to see that this great 
population explosion that we have in Amer- 
ica .. . which will increase our population 
by 100 million people between now and the 
year 2000... that those 100 million will 
not just filter into the over-crowded metro- 
politan centers but they'll find oppor- 
tunity and they'll find decent living—they’ll 
find a good wage—they’ll find a wholesome 
environment out in what we call rural 
America. And part of all of that means that 
the producers of food and fiber in rural 
America must share equitably, must share 
fairly in the economic growth and the pros- 
perity of this nation. It isn’t good enough 
any longer just to conjure up beautiful 
memories about this wonderful countryside 
of ours. 

You can't live on memories, You can't live 
on fiction. You cannot live even on nice 
poetry. Your young men and women have 
television and can see what's going on in 
this world. They are better educated than 
any generation in our history. They're going 
to want a modern community next door. 
They’re going to want a decent home on 
their farm if they’re going to live there. 
They're going to want running water that's 
not the name of an Indian Chief, you know. 
They're going to want inside sanitary facili- 
ties, they’re going to want a modern living 
experience. And if we're going to have it 
we're going to have to do the things that 
we've done for our urban communities and 
then some. I'm happy to tell you that as 
your Vice President, I chair a Cabinet com- 
mittee of the top Cabinet officers of this 
government to try to bring to bear in rural 
America today more and more of these pro- 
grams for better roads, for sanitary facili- 
ties, for hospitals, for schools, for cultural 
centers, for new industries, so that if some 
members of the family who live out in the 
country and produce food and fiber wish to 
go to town and work in the factory, there'll 
be a factory there; that they don’t have to 
run off to Chicago or even to Minneapolis, 
or to Peoria or someplace else; they can be 
near Worthington, or Huron, or Butte, or 
some other place. I think I know these com- 
munities. 

Well, we have Operation Out-Reach which 
will continue to bring ninety federal pro- 
grams designed to improve everything from 
health to housing, from education to eco- 
nomic development right out in the coun- 
tryside. 

So parity for the farmer today is not just 
parity of price, it’s parity of living, because 
man does not live by bread alone. Parity of 
living—all of the benefits that come with a 
good American life. 

Now for the final words to you—I want to 
talk to you—and I’m very reluctant to do 
this, as you know. I'd like to reluctantly talk 
a little to you about politics. All kinds of 
politics. Republican politics; Democratic poli- 
tics; concerned Democratic politics; Repub- 
lican conservatives—we've got all kinds of 
politics in this country. 

And I want to talk to you about farm 
politics for a minute. You're practical peo- 
ple. And passing farm programs is a practi- 
cal business. What's the use of standing here 
at these meetings and talking about a legis- 
lative program if we're not going to do any- 
thing about it. And I know how important 
it is to pass these programs. 
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But I'll tell you something else, friends 
. it’s important to find out who your 
friends are and who your enemies are, and 
even if you can’t pass them, you ought to 
get a vote on them and then you have your 
day. I tell you you never, you just cannot 
imagine how pious and how repenting a 
man can be the closer he comes to hanging. 
And the closer that people become—the 
closer that people in Congress and elsewhere 
come to that election—the more they seem 
to see in you and I think you ought to take 
a look and see what's in them. And having 
been down in Washington for twenty years, 
there’s only one way to find out. Have the 
ayes and the nays, the yeses and the noes, 
call the roll, because when they call the roll 
in Congress there is no little line that says 
maybe, It’s either yes or no, and then you 
can find out who your friends are and who 
your enemies are. 

And I’m going to give you that old Samuel 
Gompers labor leader formula—punish your 
enemies and reward your friends—and if you 
find some in the Democratic Party that 
haven't been helping you, you know what to 
do about it. And if you want to look over 
in the other party, the hunting will be much 
better. You'll know what to do about it. 

I remind this audience that on Election 
Day in November, you're going to negotiate 
a four-year contract and it’s not subject to 
renegotiate in the middle... a four-year 
contract for whoever is to be President—a 
two-year contract for your Congressman—a 
six-year contract for your Senators, if you 
have a Senator up in your state... and every 
one of them are final. Very seldom do we im- 
peach anybody or recall them around this 
country. So whatever you vote for on that 
day, until the next election do us part, you're 
stuck with them. And you better be careful. 
You're going to the marketplace of political 
decision to decide what happens to American 
agriculture. 

I happen to be one that maybe has a 
slightly prejudiced point of view about this. 
You have to take that into consideration. I 
think you already have. 

That reminds me of a story that I heard 
about a football team—and we tell it down 
in Washington. We've got what we call the 
“Redskins” down there. Shows how far this 
country’s come—we're even willing to have 
some Reds around Washington—some Red- 
skins. Otto Graham's our coach. He used to 
play football at Northwestern University. 
They tell this story about a young fellow that 
came out of college and this great profes- 
sional football team was looking for talent. 
Otto Graham was interviewing this half-back 
and this half-back said, “Listen, coach, I’m 
good. I can run a hundred yards fully uni- 
formed in ten seconds.” The coach said, 
“That’s almost impossible.” He said, “Well, I 
can do it. I’ve been doing it all the time.” 
And then the fellow said, “And that’s not all 
coach. Listen, my average punt last year was 
72 yards.” The coach looked at him disbeliev- 
ing. He said, “That’s a fact, coach. You can 
look at my record, My average punt is 72 
yards.” The coach said, “Well, that’s fan- 
tastic—that’s phenomenal.” The player said, 
“But that isn’t all. My average pass for the 
last three years, and I played varsity at the 
University for three years, was fifty-two 
yards, and I was always on target.” Coach 
Graham said, “My goodness. I've never heard 
anything like it. You are the most incredible, 
you are the most fantastic football player 
I've ever heard of, Now, you've told me all 
about your assets, do you have any limita- 
tions?” And this young fellow said, “Well, 
coach, I do exaggerate a bit.” 

And I suppose when you’re in political 
life, you tend to once in a while get a little 
over-exuberant. Well, I’d just like to take 
a few minutes to tell you that you take off 
ten percent now if you wish to for exuber- 
ance. But I don’t think you have to take off 
that much. First of all, I believe that we 
have a President today whose record as a 
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Senator, whose record as a Congressman, 
whose record as President is clear and un- 
equivocal pro farmer. We have a President 
who's fought from the days that he served 
in the House of Representatives to the White 
House for fair prices, for a decent profit for 
the farmer, for protection from the specu- 
lator, and the unpredictable forces of the 
market, and the health and welfare of rural 
America. 

I served in that Senate with him for six- 
teen years and I'll challenge anyone in this 
office, in this audience, to find one time 
that Lyndon Johnson, Senator, or Lyndon 
Johnson, Congressman, did not support the 
program that the Farmers Union had before 
the Congress of the United States for Amer- 
ican agriculture. He believes in parity for 
American agriculture—not just parity of 
price but of opportunity and living. I doubt 
if you've forgotten the effects of some ne- 
glect ... and it was some Republican ne- 
glect ...afew years ago. I haven't. I was serv- 
ing in the Senate when you people used to 
come to me when we had another Secretary 
of Agriculture. I really miss that fellow. I 
made some of the best speeches of my life in 
the name of Benson, but I don’t blame just 
him alone. 

Farm income dropped a full twenty percent 
in eight years. And that’s net income. I know 
it’s not as good now as I'd like it or as you'd 
like it, but, oh, let me tell you it looks like 
a paradise compared to what it was back 
eight years ago . . down $214 billion and by 
1960 the Commodity Credit Corporation had 
$8 billion worth of surplus supplies in stock. 
And we've been bailing ourselves out of that 
surplus ever since. I know what that meant 
out here in Minnesota. I don’t think this na- 
tion or its food producers wants to go 
through it again. 

I think you've got a different situation to- 
day. I know that you have a friend in the 
President and in the Vice President and in 
those who have been with you here today. 
But it takes a lot more than a strong de- 
termined friend of the farmer in the White 
House to enact sound farm legislation. Much 
of what I've said here today will just be an- 
other speech unless we can get it through 
Congress. The people in Congress, ultimately 
set the policy and there’s nothing automatic 
about Congress adopting farm programs any- 
more. Particularly when some Senators and 
some Representatives, even from rural dis- 
tricts, vote against them. 

So keep this in mind when you look over 
your presidential and congressional candi- 
dates in the months ahead. Find out where 
they and their supporters stand on farm 
prices, farm programs, farm bargaining, Food 
for Freedom, the Reserve bill, the Food Bank, 
Ask them, and then take a look at the list 
of sponsors of the Curtis bill. .. the Curtis 
bill—that’s farm poison you know—agricul- 
tural arsenic—a program to eliminate all 
farm programs and intoduced by a promi- 
nent member of the House of Representa- 
tives . . and plenty of people who support 
it, as Lenore Sullivan can tell you here to- 
day. It includes the names of some of the 
Republicans who voted 110 to 14 to kill the 
1965 Farm Act. You know I've been down 
there fighting with these fellows .. . if I sort 
of wiggle and wobble a little bit, it’s still that 
I'm suffering from the blows, I know what 
it takes, so do you. 

Democrats, farm and city alike, provided 
the margin to get that 1965 act through. We 
got more votes out of Chicago Democrats 
than we got out of farm Republicans. Some- 
body said to me, “Now what in the world has 
happened?” Why don’t we do better in the 
Ninetieth Congress? Well, III tell you why, I 
was talking to our friend here from Iowa. 
When you lose three or four good congress- 
men from the state of Iowa who voted solidly 
for the farm program, who backed the Farm- 
ers Union program, who backed the Adminis- 
tration program ... when you lose forty- 
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seven congressmen in one election that went 
down the line for you, you don’t need to look 
any further as to why you have trouble. 
Believe me. 

Sam Rayburn, the Speaker of the House, 
used to say that any mule can kick a barn 
down, but it takes a good carpenter to build 
one. Well, we've got some barn kickers 
around, and they've been kicking. I urge you 
to ask some pointed questions before you 
step up to the polis, not just questions on 
peace and war, not just questions on taxes 
and on beautification or on highway con- 
struction, but ask some questions, too, about 
your program. 

There are many issues that confront the 
American people. There’s a lot of unfinished 
business ahead of us in America and a lot of 
unfinished business for American agricul- 
ture. And it’s going to take some builders 
and not barn wreckers to carry on and, hope- 
fully, to finish that business. 

Now, my fellow Americans, you've been 
kind to me again today. You've listened to 
my message and, in a very real sense, my 
plea to you. Cause if there’s been one lesson 
that I’ve learned in my public life, it is that 
no man alone can do very much. You can be 
an advocate, you can speak, you can work, 
and you can vote, but it takes a lot of us 
pulling together, building together. Ben 
Franklin once said we're either going to hang 
together or we're going to hang separately. 
And you're not going to find very much suc- 
cess in the future unless you're able to find 
people that you can work with and build 
with and help create the kind of America that 
we want. 

And I don’t come here just to tell you to 
think of the farmer. I come here to tell you 
to think of your country, to think of every 
part of it, to think of every city, to think of 
every county and every state. . to remem- 
ber that this is one nation and it needs your 
help. Your President asked for it today. I 
shall not repeat his words. I ask you to re- 
member just this . that every American 
is entitled to his chance whether he's black 
or white, city or rural, poor or rich, He's 
entitled to his chance to live and to work 
and to be himself, and he’s entitled from 
this government of ours to at least have the 
gates of opportunity thrown open so if he 
can bring to bear his talents and his capaci- 
ties, possibly he can make something out of 
his life. 

We're in a great adventure in this America 
of ours today. An adventure in opportunity. 
Millions of our fellow Americans that never 
before even knew what it was to realize first- 
class citizenship are beginning to... be- 
ginning to taste it, beginning to have it. Mil- 
lions of people have been broken out of the 
prison and bondage of poverty in the last 
four or five years. We've expanded our pro- 
grams in education more in three years than 
we did in one hundred. We've increased our 
programs in health for the young, for the 
elderly in medical research, 300 percent in 
four years. We have created a great partner- 
ship in this country. At least we're in the be- 
ginning of creating one between the govern- 
ment and the people. Just last Saturday I 
stood with a thousand of the corporate direc- 
tors of this country and some of the top 
labor leaders talking to them about business 
and labor joining together in a mighty effort, 
in an alliance, to provide jobs, not relief, not 
a dole . . but jobs—good-paying jobs for 
the hard-core unemployed. It’s a difficult as- 
signment, but one that has to be done. 

I've gone the length and breadth of this 
country as your Vice President. I’ve been in 
over 500 of the communities of this nation. 
I've traveled over a half million miles. I've 
been with the richest of the rich and the 
poorest of the poor. I’ve been in the pent- 
houses and the palaces, and I've been in the 
slums and the dirty, filthy shacks. I think I 
know a little bit about what’s going on in 
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this country. Some of our fellow Americans 
would have you believe that America is sick. 
I tell you it’s not sick at all. America is going 
through a great change. It's in ferment, it's 
restless, and a person that’s sick doesn’t have 
the strength for ferment and for change and 
for restlessness. A great moral decision is 
being made in this country—a decision about 
people. That decision is that if you bear the 
title “Citizen of the United States,” you have 
the greatest title that anybody can give you 

. and that as a citizen of this Republic, 
regardless of your station in life, regardless 
of your color, or your religion, or your politi- 
cal affiliation, you're entitled to a fair break 
. +. you're entitled to a chance. And we are 
breaking through the barriers of yesterday, 
the barriers of race, the barriers of class, the 
barriers of discrimination, the barriers of 
hate and, at long last, we're beginning to 
stand up like real Americans. Oh, I know it’s 
troublesome, and I know that those who 
preach doom and despondency and despair 
can make a wonderful case unless you start 
to examine it. 

But there's never been a time when there 
were great changes in the world that there 
wasn't turbulence and tension and some de- 
gree of restlessness—never ... always been 
the same. When labor unions were organized, 
when the industrial age came upon us, when 
political democracy was on the march... 
always what some people call trouble... 
but what I call the growing pains of a free 
people. 

In a very little while I'll take off in a 
plane and fly back to Washington. I’ve looked 
at the weather map, and I’ve used this 
analogy because it’s so true. And, like you, 
I always wonder how, what kind of a flight 
it’s going to be, but I’ve been told they're 
going to go out of a low, with rain and 
clouds and fog, and we're finally—after we 
get out around Detroit—we’re going to come 
into a high. And the pilot has already said, 
“Mr. Vice President, when we go through that 
fine line between the low and the high, 
you're going to have some turbulence, so put 
on your seat belt.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, you've all traveled, 
you know of what I speak. And when you're 
going through that turbulence, you don’t get 
up and start running around the cabin 
shouting and hollering and then want to 
throw the pilot out. They used to say, don’t 
change horses in the middle of the stream. 
I say, don’t change pilots in the middle of 
a storm. And believe me, if you stay with us, 
and if you have faith in your country and 
what it stands for, faith in yourself, of the 
knowledge of this country and its great re- 
sources, with a commitment of yourself and 
your courage and your energy, we're going 
to get out of this turbulent period. We're 
going to get through this band of storm 
clouds, and we're going to come into the 
bright sunlight of a better day. We'll be in 
the high of American democracy. That's 
what’s happening in this country. That’s 
what's happening in this world. 

All over the world there’s this restlessness, 
and it’s not bad. Not bad, my friends, except 
for those that will it. For the strong and the 
brave and the conscientious and the deter- 
mined, and people that know what they want 
and are willing to make some sacrifices for it, 
I swear to you that if we stick with what 
we're doing at home and abroad, if we do not 
yield, if we do not panic, if we do not retreat, 
if we do not despair, if we will be the kind of 
Americans we think we are and that we say 
we are, that we've got a better day coming, 
the likes of which no nation has known. 

Boy, am I proud to live at this time and be 
a part of this history. . . proud to be an 
American in the last third of the twentieth 
century because, as surely as I stand before 
you, I know that in the decade ahead Amer- 
ica will be even better than the America that 
you and I have known. 

Thank you, and good luck! 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am pleased to include a re- 
markable editorial from the Kewaunee 
Enterprise, a weekly newspaper in my 
district. 

The editorial, written by Mabel K. 
Tembly, editor of the paper, portrays 
graphically the problems confronting 
weekly newspapers and other businesses 
in complying with the mountains of red- 
tape involved in postal regulations and 
the various interpretations thereof. 

I agree with Mrs. Tembly that “drastic 
changes” are needed. 

The editorial follows: 

Tus Is ZIP? 


Rep. John W. Byrnes has introduced a bill 
to take postmaster and rural carrier ap- 
pointments out of politics. 

I would go a long step farther and take 
the entire postal system out of government 
and into private industry. 

In 1960 our postage bill was $1,535.47. In 
1967 it was $4,854.14. 

In 1960 we addressed our newspapers and 
took them to the post office. They were 
mailed, and they were delivered. Today we 
address, zip code, and package. Where we 
had about 25 packages, we now have more 
than 100 to wrap. Our entire mailing list 
had to be redone. Every zip code of more 
than 6 of the same number must be pack- 
aged separately. Each area with the first 3 
digits of the zip code the same, 6 or more, 
must be packaged separately. Sounds con- 
fusing? It is. In order to get and keep this 
straight we have a directory with 1,772 
pages. One week we will have an area with 
6 papers. If we have a drop-out that means 
5, and they must all be refiled into a differ- 
ent bundle. Then we will have an additional 
one in a section where we had 5 papers. 
This must now be repackaged into a differ- 
ent bundle with a different label. Mailing 
takes us six times as long with twice as 
many people as it did in 1960. 

We print Press Woman, a magazine for the 
National Federation of Press Women. We go 
through this whole bit, but worse, since most 
of them are out of state, and where we used 
to have 28 bundles, we now have 174. 

Until last week. Then this mailing has 
been increased to about 775 packages instead 
of 174. 

A postmaster in Little Rock, Ark., wrote 
to say that all magazines that were bundled 
in the miscellaneous for that state have to 
be wrapped individually. These were nice, 
flat magazines, now they are going to be 
rolled, and they will be harder to handle 
than the flat. 

But the rule book at the postoffice was 
studied, and they decided, yes, he was right; 
yes, we had to wrap each one separately, and 
that includes the newspaper, too. 

“Well,” I said, it is a good thing we just 
bought a tying machine to cope with our 
wrapping problem.” It was $921.00. “I don't 
know if you can tie them,” I was told, “The 
rule says the package must be closed.” 

I intend to close it with twine,” I retorted, 
only to be told that permission would have 
to be obtained, since it was their opinion that 
twine would not “close” the package, but a 
strip of gummed tape would. 

“And we would like them flat“, I was told. 
“You were getting them flat, if we have to 
wrap them they are going to be rolled.” 
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They brought the Reader's Digest as a sam- 
ple. “Do it like that,” I was told. The Readers 
Digest and this newspaper are two different 
things. It is one thing to keep a thick maga- 
zine flat, and another thing to keep a 10 to 
12 page newspaper flat, with a wrapper 
around it. Use envelopes,” I was told. 

All right! Stuff 250 or more newspapers in 
an envelope, with one eye on the clock. En- 
velopes are costly. 

Then, no two post offices interpret the rule 
book in the same way. What is permissible to 
one, is not to another. This is not surprising. 
One of the areas in which no one seems to 
understand the rules is the stuffing of sup- 
plements in a newspaper. Some postmasters 
allow what others refuse. 

No, this is not surprising. I read an article 
this week about the filing of income tax re- 
turns. One man took his statement of earn- 
ings and deductions to five different account- 
ants, and each one ended up with a different 
figure as to the amount due. 

The rules are so confusing the experts 
themselves cannot agree on an interpretation. 

At the time I redid the mailing list for 
Press Woman, I inquired of a firm who cor- 
rected mailing lists, of the cost. It was 
$480.00, plus the cost of the stencils. The 
stencils cost 3144 cents each. Since I took the 
job on a two-year basis, with a fixed budget, 
I had to do the work myself. It took an en- 
tire year and many, many Sundays, plus any 
spare hour anyone in the family had. 

Now we bring all the second class mail to 
the post office, carefully labeled as to where 
it should go, properly zipped according to the 
1,772-page book, paying three and one-half 
times what we did five years ago, thousands 
of dollars to keep the mailing list according 
to the rules, and what happens? 

We mail the Luxemburg News on Thurs- 
day. People on a Kewaunee route tell us they 
usually receive it on Saturday. This week it 
was received on Monday. Luxemburg is 13 
miles from Kewaunee, Five days for delivery? 
This is zip? 

We do a monthly bulletin for the American 
Association of University Women, Chicago 
Branch. The editor sends us the copy, we 
mail her a proof, first class mail. First class 
mail to Chicago—five days. Special delivery 
is better, that made it in 3. Then the proof 
has to come back to us. Three, four days it 
takes, usually; once it took nine days! First 
class mail. The reply we got to this was that 
it was in a large envelope, and probably the 
mailmen thought it was third class mail. 
Front and back it was marked First Class, 
and first class postage was paid. 

The corrected proof of the bulletin then 
must be mailed back to us, but we no longer 
can trust the mail to get it back in time to 
meet the deadline, so we use the phone for 
corrections. 

We do printing for several customers in 
Green Bay. A package sent to Green Bay—a 
program—did not arrive there until 7 days 
after it had been mailed in Kewaunee, 7 
days—28 miles! Meanwhile, we had to re- 
print the program and deliver it personally so 
it would be there on time. The original pack- 
age was insured. We checked here, in Green 
Bay our customer checked at the postoffice 
there. No one had it. So we reprinted an order 
that cost more than $40.00. I filed a claim. 
Did I get paid? No sir, the package was not 
lost, just delayed. 

At no time in the years we have been in 
the newspaper business have we had the com- 
plaints about mail delivery that we have to- 
day. Today a subscriber said her son had not 
received the paper for the last month. The 
stencil was checked, the address was correct. 
Then you do what? You can have it traced. 
The post office does that. And that week the 
son’s paper was delivered nice and promptly, 
and a slip comes back saying it was delivered 
Thursday. The week of the check-up, of 
course. 

I am absolutely in earnest when I say the 
postoffice belongs out of government. Every- 
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time we have an increase in rates for post- 
age the answer is that the volume has in- 
creased so much. In any other business but 
postal, when volume goes up cost goes down. 
Look at what United Parcel has done for 
parcel post. The mail order catalog store 
came into being because of dissatisfaction 
with parcel post. 

The post office department continues to 
operate parts of their business that take up 
their time and lose money for the taxpayer. 
Postal money orders should have been 
dumped many years ago. And so should the 
printing of envelopes. Anyone knows that 
you cannot sell a post card for the cost of a 
stamp. The paper stock costs something. Or 
that it costs more money to deliver a letter 
to San Francisco than it does across the 
street. 

Private industry, running its business like 
the postal department, would be out of busi- 
ness in six months. And out of customers, 
too, if they had a competitor. What business- 
man could set up the dictatorial rules cus- 
tomers are given by the postal authorities 
and get away with it? 

We have to measure the amount of ad- 
vertising in the paper each week, and report 
the percentage to the postmaster, Each ad 
must be marked as such. We always marked 
them with an X. A few years ago a postal 
inspector arrived, and came to tell us that 
from now on they had to be “circled” not 
X’ed. When I asked why, there was no an- 
swer except that was how he wanted it done. 
Someone, with nothing to do, had to find 
something to “correct” in order to feel he 
was doing something. Anyone knows it is 
easier to X a square than circle it. Ever try 
circling a full page? This is the kind of out- 
rageous bureaucratic stupidity that drives a 
busy person really wild. 

And—along with all of this—we have to 
figure out how much each paper weighs, and 
how much each sheet weighs, and figure the 
poundage. I can understand that we need to 
know how much each paper weighs in order 
to get a pound weight, but no one has ever 
explained to me any reason why I have to 
figure out how much each sheet weighs. I 
never use that figure in reaching my totals, 
but it must be there! At the end of the 
month we used to take the percentage of each 
week's advertising, and divide it by four, 
the number of issues. But this was too easy, 
so we were told we had to add the inches 
of advertising each week, get the total inches 
of the papers each month, and figure the per- 
centage that way. It never came out any dif- 
ferently than the first way, but it was a lot 
harder to do, and by all means let’s make 
things as rough as possible for the customer. 

Incidentally, I love all the post office boys 
across the street. I just think that they are 
part and parcel of a vicious system that is 
choking American business, and needs some 
drastic changes. 


Code of Ethics for Political Campaign 
Advertising 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, on April 
19 the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies announced the issuance of a 
code of ethics for political campaign ad- 
vertising for the guidance of those ad- 
vertising agencies which might become 
involved in political campaigns. 

The code has been endorsed by the Fair 
Campaign Practices Committee and the 
League of Women Voters. I am sure that 
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Senators will be interested in the associa- 
tion’s concise and penetrating code. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the code was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES’ CODE OF ETHICS FOR POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGNS ADVERTISING 


The advertising agency has become an in- 
creasingly important factor in the conduct 
of American political campaigns. Just as the 
political candidate must observe the highest 
standards of fairness and morality in his 
campaign, so must the advertising agency 
operate under a code that reflects the finest 
values of our political system rather than 
any unethical temptations that arise in the 
heat of battle. 

The advertising agency should not repre- 
sent any candidate who has not signed or 
who does not observe the Code of Fair Cam- 
paign Practices of the Fair Campaign Prac- 
tices Committee, endorsed by the A.A.A.A. 

The agency should not knowingly misrep- 
resent the views or stated record of any can- 
didates nor quote them out of proper con- 
text. 

The agency should not prepare any mate- 
rial which unfairly or prejudicially exploits 
the race, creed or national origin of any can- 
didate. 

The agency should take care to avoid un- 
substantial charges and accusations, espe- 
cially those deliberately made too late in the 
campaign for opposing candidates to an- 
swer. 

The agency should stand as an independ- 
ent judge of fair campaign practices, rather 
than automatically yield to the wishes of 
the candidate or his authorized represent- 
atives. 

The agency should not indulge in any 
practices which might be deceptive or mis- 
leading in word, photograph, film or sound. 

Adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, February 22, 1968. 

Endorsed by Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee and League of Women Voters. 


This Is My Country 
HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
great privilege to attend the 27th annual 
banquet of the American Slovak Society 
of Lackawanna and Susquehanna Coun- 
ties, which was held last Sunday, April 
21, in the Hotel Jermyn in Scranton, 
Pa. 

It was, I assure you, a delightful and 
moving experience to be there. 

The distinguished chairman, Michael 
C. Spigut was his usual splendid self. 
President Michael Zurine and Toast- 
master John Sirotnak, M.D., were most 
professional in moving the program; and 
the Reverends John A. Balberchak and 
John Zipay were the embodiment of re- 
ligious dignity in rendering the invoca- 
tion and benediction. 

But of all those present, certainly every 
one of us will remember the splendid 
oration by the principal speaker, the 
Right Reverend Jerome Koval, O.S.B., 
8 of St. Andrew's Abbey, Cleveland, 

o. 
On the program which was given me 
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when I came to the dinner was the 
motto: “To Promote Spiritual, Cultural, 
and Social Activities.“ When the abbot 
spoke, there was the very personification 
of the promotion of all these activities in 
his words, as well as a ringing testimony 
to the work of building the greatness of 
America in the past, and a call to con- 
tinue that building in the future. 

I will include here the words of Father 
Abbot Jerome: 

THIS Is My COUNTRY 


Once again through the kindness of your 
program committee I am back home. I greatly 
appreciate this opportunity to revisit the 
scenes of my happy boyhood days in Wilkes- 
Barre, and I feel highly honored to have the 
privilege of addressing you on the occasion 
of your traditional annual dinner sponsored 
by the American Slovaks of Lackawanna and 
Susquehanna Counties. 

This annual affair helps to keep alive the 
Slovak spirit that prompted our Slovak 
fathers and mothers or grandparents as the 
case may be, to cross the ocean and settle 
here in quest of a better way of life. That 
they found the answer to their everyday 
needs appears to be true in view of the fact 
that the great majority of the newcomers 
from Slovakia chose to remain here. They or- 
ganized societies, built churches and schools 
soon after their coming—obviously they in- 
tended to establish a permanent residence 
in their new homeland—contrary to the 
false charge, that all that these strangers to 
American shores wanted, was to get rich and 
return to the old country with their savings. 
You know, and I know, that our Slovak 
pioneers worked hard for their living. They 
put in an honest day’s work for every dollar 
they earned in those first years of toil under- 
ground where they kept an endless proces- 
sion of coal cars on the move through long 
tunnels to the breakers outside. They fur- 
nished the fuel for heat, energy, and power 
for millions of homes, and thousands of 
factories and mills throughout the land. Our 
Slovaks here constituted the bulk of the 
man-power in many communities in an age 
that antedated the machine-age and automa- 
tion which have largely supplanted human 
brawn in our present-day world. 

Many changes in all walks of life have 
occurred recently. Life is not the same, but 
the life of the Slovak mine-worker over a 
period of a half century that saw the United 
States emerge as a world power remains a 
colorful chapter in the saga of the black- 
diamond industry of northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

If one could total up the long line of coal 
cars loaded by the intrepid Slovak miner, 
who worked faithfully and tirelessly along- 
side his Polish, Ukrainian or Russian com- 
panions hundreds or thousands of feet below 
ground, this would encircle the globe, not 
once perhaps but a number of times. Only a 
modern computer could accurately estimate 
the grand total of tons of coal that filled 
thousands of freight cars destined for all 
parts of our great country. 

We Slovaks, here and elsewhere, have much 
to be grateful for; much to be proud of and 
much to emulate in the future. 

We thank a kind providence that directed 
our forebears here where they learned to en- 
joy freedom, make use of every opportunity 
and share the responsibilities and bear the 
burdens of their new homeland, for they 
came not merely to take but to give. We 
can be proud of their industrial, moral, and 
civic record of achievement. We can all profit 
by their noble example as God-fearing people 
and loyal citizens of this country, our coun- 
try. 

The early Slovaks, your parents and grand- 
parents and mine, too, were people of great 
courage, deep faith, unique endurance and 
integrity. They possessed humility and ideal- 
ism, and all the ingredients of true great- 
ness of character that seem to be vanishing 
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from our daily life as godlessness, cowardice, 
violence, dishonesty, cynicism and apathy 
march together to disaster. We who are the 
proud heirs of a great Christian heritage of a 
thousand years must stem this tide of de- 
spair and destruction by cherishing the 
ideals and traditions of our Slovak predeces- 
sors who knew how to live and die as men 
and women of prayer. If ever anyone de- 
served the title, “People of God,” I, for one, 
believe firmly they did. 

While we are reminiscing, we must not lose 
sight of a little known and unappreciated 
phase in the life of our Slovak pioneers. 
That was their willingness to share their 
blessings with their fellow countrymen over- 
seas. Accordingly, in World War I, the Ameri- 
can Slovaks under the leadership of such 
great Slovaks as Father Murgas and Michael 
Bosak, Sr. donated generously to a nationwide 
campaign for the liberation of Slovakia. They 
did not forget their native country where 
they were born. After World War II, when 
the Slovaks suffered from the invasion of 
their country by no less than three Russian 
armies, it was the American Slovaks who 
helped to feed and clothe more than four 
million war-battered fellow countrymen in 
their historic homeland below the Tatra 
mountains in picturesque Slovakia. More- 
over, thousands of Slovak refugees found 
ready help here and in nearby Canada wher- 
ever the Slovaks lived. 

It is no wonder that our Slovaks did not 
get rich, for they always believed it was more 
blessed to give than to receive. Yet they 
were truly rich in other ways. They were 
contented, and they were ever ready to do 
their duty and fulfill their obligations to- 
wards God, their Church and their Country. 
Their record speaks for itself and the motto 
on our nation’s currency, “In God we trust,” 
was more than a high-sounding phrase. It 
was, for them, as it must be for us, a daily 
reminder that we are all in the hands of 
God. 

Our salvation and the national security 
of our country depend upon a renewal of a 
strong faith in God that characterized the 
lives of our pioneer Slovaks who migrated 
to our shores from their homeland across the 
sea. A land filled and overrun by beatniks, 
hippies, protesters, and groups of imported 
banshees wailing with anguish over synthetic 
woes dreamed up by LSD addicts—all seek- 
ing a Shangri-la at somebody else’s expense— 
cannot long endure. Unless we replenish 
this great land of ours with honest, God- 
fearing folk, strong men of faith and manly 
virtues, we too, will perish, for no country can 
afford to tolerate for too long destructive 
elements that endanger its foundations. 

May God in His mercy and goodness watch 
over us and guide us, May He inspire genuine 
renewal of spirit that touches our very souls 
so that we will go forward to our destiny, in 
this world and in the world here-after, 
united and strong, loyal and brave, fearless 
and invincible in a common cause against 
the evils of the world, the spirit of darkness, 
ignorance and sin. Life, as St. Paul re- 
minded us, is a warfare and a man must be 
willing to fight if he is to merit a reward. 
Our daily fight is against many evils that 
endanger body and soul. Our Slovak fathers 
and mothers fought the good fight, and 
now they are at rest. God grant that we do 
as well as they did in their time. 


Better Training for Foreign Service 
Officers 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, next Oc- 
tober begins the 50th anniversary year of 
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the School of Foreign Service, George- 
town University. The school is now in the 
process of revising its curriculum in the 
hope of making it even more effective in 
preparing young men and women for 
serving their country abroad. As the Na- 
tion’s oldest institution for the training 
of personnel for careers in both diplo- 
macy and trade, the school of foreign 
service has produced in its half century 
an impressive number of graduates. 

Dr. Carroll Quigley, a professor of his- 
tory at the school of foreign service for 
28 years, has written an informative and 
interesting article about the changes now 
underway in this leading institution. He 
argues persuasively that when the 
founder and regent of the school, Rev. 
Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., revised the 
curriculum in 1951, shortly before his 
death, he envisioned a course of educa- 
tion that would provide the student with 
a broad, interrelated background in goy- 
ernment, economics, history, languages, 
and philosophy. This, rather than any 
specialized or narrow training, would 
best prepare men to grapple with the 
problems of international relations and 
foreign trade. Because of the significance 
of this development, not only to other 
colleges and universities but also to those 
who are intending to prepare themselves 
for service abroad, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, which appeared in 
the November 16 issue of the Hoya, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

QUIGLEY PROBES POSSIBILITIES FOR FOREIGN 
SERVICE CURRICULUM REFORM 
(By Carroll Quigley, Ph. D.) 

Those who ignore history are condemned 
to repeat it. 

Ends shouid determine means. 

These two rules should be the guide posts 
to any reform of the curriculum of the 
Foreign Service School, as to most other 
things. That means that anyone talking or 
planning on this subject must be aware of 
what the aim of the Foreign Service School 
is and of what has been done in the past 
for achieving that aim. 

In the last few years, there has been a 
fair amount of talk about SFS curriculum 
reform, but most of it has been very badly 
informed in respect to these two indispen- 
sable foundations. This article will seek to 
sketch these as I have come to know them 
in my 26 years in this School. 

The goal of the SFS never was to prepare 
students for careers in the Foreign Service 
of the United States, since the latter was 
not established until the school was five 
years old. The similarity of name is thus 
only coincidental. The School was estab- 
lished in 1919 in recognition of the fact that 
the United States had just become a World 
Power with obligations in private as well as 
public areas. There was a new need for 
trained personnel for many international 
agencies besides those of our own govern- 
ment. The fact that the League of Nations 
was founded in the same year as the Foreign 
Service School is much more significant 
than the fact that the Diplomatic Corps and 
the Consular Service of the United States 
were combined into a single agency called 
“the Foreign Service of the United States” 
in 1924, five years after the School was es- 
tablished. Moreover, it was always expected 
that more graduates would go into private 
activities overseas than would go to work 
for public agencies. For this reason, the cur- 
riculum included study of accounting and 
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commercial law as required courses until 
fairly recently. 

The wisdom of this early and persistent 
view of the goals of the School will be evident 
to anyone who examines the areas in which 
Foreign Service graduates have worked suc- 
cessfully. In the years after World War II, 
when the largest classes were graduated, not 
over 3 or 4% even took the State Department 


variety of overseas work, in airlines and ship- 
ping, in education and journalism in foreign 
areas, as well as all kinds of overseas business. 
For these positions they needed a broad and 
integrated preparation in all aspects of inter- 
national work. 

In time this broad and integrated program 
came to provide one of the best undergradu- 
ate programs in general social sciences avall- 
able in the United States, and it thus became, 
without anyone intending it, one of the best 
preparations available for law school or for 
graduate work in one of the social science 
specialities such as history, political science, 
or economics. For graduate school the SFS 
curriculum was better aration than an 
undergraduate major in the same field, either 
here or anywhere else, because it meant that 
a SFS alumnus at graduate school in one 
of these fields had a solid grounding in the 
other two, something which Is absolutely es- 
sential, but is rarely obtained from an ordi- 
mary undergraduate major, since most col- 
leges do not require this and many advise 
against it. Yet any ome who examines what 
is done in graduate schools and by their grad- 
uates can see that a history major, for ex- 
ample, needs some knowledge of both eco- 
nomics and government, just as concentrators 
in the latter two fields need some knowledge 
of the other as well as of history. Moreover, 
knowledge of these fields used to be obtained 
in the SFS in an atmosphere where the em- 
phasis was on and understanding 
these subjects, and on explaining their mu- 
tual interrelationships in the actual experi- 
ence of human life, and, above all, on the 
understanding of this nexus as a basis for 
decision-making in active life, and not 
taught, as they usually are in university-col- 
leges today, as preparation for specialized 
work, especially research, on the graduate 
level. This last point is fundamental; it was 
at the basis of the thinking of Constantine 
McGuire and Father Walsh when they 
founded the School (see my article, “Con- 
stantine McGuire: Man of Mystery” in Cour- 
ier, December 1965). 


WARTIME EFFORTS 


The curriculum of the SFS was directed 
to these ends, as judged best by Father 
Walsh and his advisers, from 1919 until the 
School was mobilized for the war effort in 
June 1943, During that time, there were no 
departments and no faculty ranks (all the 
faculty were called “lecturers”). For much 
of that time, most of the faculty and many 
of the students were part-time, and all 
courses were Offered in the evening, although, 
by 1930, most courses were repeated in the 
day-time. Each course was two credit hours, 
and a student often took eight or more 
courses at a time. In time, as new courses 
were added, the integration among them 
came to be less than desired. By 1940 or so, 
curriculum reform was very necessary, but 
the outbreak of war put such demands on 
the School, and above all on Father Walsh, 
that the task could not be tackled until 1950, 

The SFS made a major effort in the war, 
turning almost entirely to training of men 
in uniform in June 1943 and being swamped 
with returning veterans as soon as the fight- 
ing stopped. In 1947 the School had about 
2300 students (more than twice its present 
enrollment). In those first postwar years, 
Father Walsh was very busy with missions to 
Germany and Japan, with writing two major 
books, and with the establishment of the 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics. As a 
result, the long needed reform of the Foreign 
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Service curriculum was not undertaken until 
the spring of 1950. 

Perhaps because this task had been so long 
delayed, it was done very thoroughly. Mem- 
bers of the faculty and administration met 
about a dozen times, under the chairman- 
ship of Father Walsh and with Walter I. 
Giles as secretary, n Room 8 Healy, the 
“Constitution Room.” Most of these assem- 
blies lasted several hours, some of them for 
a good part of Saturday mornings. The whole 
group was divided up into smaller commit- 
tees which met elsewhere to work on parts 
of the problem before reporting back to the 
plenary sessions. The general ground rules 
were set by Father Walsh, after discussion 
with many others. 


REVISED CURRICULUM 


These general rules were as follows: (1) 
The number of courses taken at any one 
time must be reduced, and the courses 
themselves strengthened so that they should 
leave the student with a real familiarity 
with the subject concerned; (2) the courses 
should be made more general, with the nu- 
merous specialized courses which had 
grown up over the years either eliminated 
or made electives; (3) a balance must be 
maintained between the various academic 
disciplines so that a graduate would be fa- 
miliar in some depth with all the tools he 
might need in his post-graduate experience; 
and (4) the School must ensure that these 
various disciplines and courses are inte- 
grated in the students mind, and not simply 
memorized as discrete academic subjects. 

Two difficulties, from opposite directions, 
arose in the general discussions. On one 
side, those who had been teaching special- 
ized courses, such as “Staple Commodities 
in World Trade,” or “Exporting Practice,” or 
commercial law, accounting, and shipping, 
objected to their subjects being reduced in 
time or made electives. On the other hand, 
a group of the political scientists insisted 
that international affairs was merely one 
part of the general subject of political science 
and should be treated as such, with the 
main core of the curriculum built on a po- 
litical science department expanded to in- 
clude additional courses, especially a new 
course in “International Relations.” Father 
Walsh was most emphatic in rejecting this 
last suggestion, insisting that the whole pro- 
gram of study of the School was on interna- 
tional relations, and that this subject was 
not simply a matter of political science but 
was equally concerned with economic, psy- 
chological, intellectual, and other issues. He 
emphasized, against the efforts of this group 
to cut down the time devoted to economics, 
that even in the Foreign Service of the 
United States 80 percent of the time of per- 
sonnel on the lower levels was devoted to 
economic issues not to political ones, 

In this reform, most courses which were 
retained as required courses were increased 
from two to three hours a week, and, at the 
same time, the number of courses taken each 
year was reduced, with freshmen and sopho- 
mores taking only five courses. Father Walsh 
insisted that this adoption of the standard 
three-credit course must not lead students to 
look at the achievement of the degree as sim- 
ply the accumulation of a number of dis- 
crete and separate courses, To avoid this dan- 
ger, it was decided to introduce an oral 
comprehensive examination for all seniors to 
force them to review the work of the first 
three years and to look at the assemblage of 
courses as a single comprehensive body of 
knowledge. To assist in this end, each profes- 
sor was to prepare and submit for mimeo- 
graph publication a syllabus of the content 
of his course so that all might know what 
was in each course and how it fitted in with 
the others. 

This curriculum reform of 1950 took 
months of work and established the outlines 
of the program still found at the School of 
Foreign Service. However, it has been so 
much subjected to tinkering and manipula- 
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tion that much of its original value has been 
lost. These arose from two directions. 
On the one hand, new administrators who 
knew nothing about the original reasons for 
the courses as they were established made or 
allowed changes which weakened the whole 
effect, On the other hand, the establishment 
of university-wide departments, which did 
not exist in 1950, led to changes in the con- 
tent, sequence, and perspective of both fac- 
ulty and courses so that they fitted together 
less effectively for the SFS curriculum, 

As set up in 1950, there were four years 
of history and political science, three of 
economics, and two each of English, philos- 
ophy, and language. The two years of re- 
quired religion for Catholics were non-credit 
courses, In the early 1950's, the religion 
courses were given credit to force students to 
take them more seriously. A few years later, 
a new Regent could not see why Catholics 
had to take 12 credit hours more than non- 
Catholics to get the same degree, so the 
latter were forced to take 12 hours more of 
history of political theory as a substitute 
for religion. These 12 hours have since been 
juggled in various ways. About the same 
time, a University official felt that freshmen 
were not able to handle generalities, so used 
his influence to have the SPS required fresh- 
man course in “Principles of Political 
Science” abolished, with the result that most 
of them now never get much of the material 
which was in that course. 

The greatest changes in the curriculum, 
however, were not ones which could be seen 
in the catalogue, but were simply the re- 
sult of the establishment of University-wide 
departments since 1950. During Father 
Walsh's regime, the SFS was a completely 
separate entity whose only connection with 
the University was that it gave its degrees 
under the University charter and rented 
room-space from the University. It had a 
separate library, bank account, admissions 
policy, administration, and faculty. In fact, 
about that time, the College issued a ruling 
that no one who taught in the College could 
also teach in the SFS. As a result of this 
order, William Flaherty, one of the greatest 
teachers in the history of the School, resigned 
from both and left to become, in a short 
while, chief statistician of Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. 

The creation of University departments 
meant that the course syllabi were forgotten, 
the content of the courses changed even 
when names remained the same, and the 
whole context of the School's educational 
process changed, with the substitution of 
departmental courses aiming toward prep- 
aration for graduate work in that depart- 
mental discipline replacing foreign service 
courses aiming at the establishment of an 
integrated understanding of international 
affairs as an area of decision-making and 
action. At the same time, the new University 
faculty, possessed by the unique value of 
their own subject, or even of their narrow 
specialty within that subject, were increas- 
ingly unable to ask or to judge comprehen- 
sive questions on the oral comprehensive 
examinations. In fact one of the amusing 
evidences of this process has been the grow- 
ing reluctance of the examiners to judge 
the candidates in all three fields as the 
rules of the examination have always re- 
quired them to do. 


CRUCIAL PROBLEMS 


There is no need to explain in detail what 
has gone wrong with the SFS curriculum in 
recent years. It should be sufficient to say 
that many of the courses no longer contain 
what they should contain or even what their 
titles would lead one to expect, because their 
teachers are often off riding hobby-horses 
instead of teaching what the SFS curricu- 
lum requires them to teach. Thus students 
often have had no logic, even when their 
transcript lists a course called “Logic,” their 
courses in English now often consist of im- 
pressionistic studies of literature rather 
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than the training in verbal communication 
skills which the curriculum requires; they 
may well graduate with all kinds of special- 
ized knowledge in government, but are un- 
able to define such basic concepts as “state,” 
“nationalism,” or democracy:“ in a similar 
way they often miss fundamental move- 
ments in the historical past depending on 
which section they happened to be in in 
the required history courses; and, most as- 
tounding of all, they take a degree in For- 
eign Service” without ever having studied 
geography, simply because the teacher of 
that subject refused to teach the course de- 
scribed in the syllabus. And, finally as a cul- 
mination of all these erosions of a once- 
excellent program, the fitting together and 
integration of the courses has become dis- 
jointed, the years of study have become un- 
balanced (so that the freshman year is now 
too easy and the sophomore year too diffi- 
cult), and the better students in the last 
few years are constantly being drained away 
from the SFS curriculum to fill up special 
elective and proseminar courses so that 
teachers whose primary interest is in some 
special subject on the graduate level may 
have a sufficiently large group of good stu- 
dents to make his efforts satisfactory to 
himself. 


“Red Relative” Racket 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, several weeks 
ago, I introduced legislation to block the 
outflow of U.S. decedents estates to per- 
sons in countries where the government 
does not allow estates to be paid to Amer- 
ican beneficiaries. My bill was particular- 
ly concerned with the flight of dollars 
behind the Iron Curtain. In the New 
York Knickerbocker of April 14, 1968, 
Columnist Ed Mowery explains how an- 
other Communist racket is draining dol- 
lars out of the United States for the 
benefit of Red bloc economies. 

In my opinion, our national balance- 
of-payments program is missing a great 
opportunity in not taking stiffer meas- 
ures to curb these abuses. I realize that 
this administration is very much in favor 
of trade with and aid to the Soviet bloc, 
but I would hope that it is not in favor 
of these clandestine transactions which 
bilk American citizens and fuel the econ- 
omies of the Communist bloc nations. 

The article referred to follows: 

“Rep RELATIVE” RACKET 
(By Edward J. Mowery) 

WasHINnGcToN.—Uncle Sam is probing every 
avenue to halt the dollar flow to Europe. 
But little or no attention has apparently 
been given to the multimillion-dollar flow of 
greenbacks sent by compassionate Americans 
to ease the economic plight of relatives be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Certainly no blame can be attached to 
thousands of Americans who send their 
hostage relatives dollars for food and the 
barest living necessities. But dollar-hungry 
Officials of communist countries have turned 
the Good Samaritan gesture into a lush 
racket. 

A newly-released study made by the 
Czechoslovak National Council of America 
blueprints the operations of a “thriving” 
Communist government business invented 
for the extraction of dollars from Americans. 
Similar dollar-drain schemes presumably 
function in every Iron Curtain country. 
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The Czech government operates its mer- 
chandising racket through a sort of chain- 
store outlet known as Tuzex, whieh has nu- 
merous agents in the United States who 
deluge Americans of Czech descent with elab- 
orate brochures of items exchangeable for 
dollars. 

REDS BLOCK REAL DONATIONS 

Red cunning plugs all loopholes in the 
normal donation of gift packages to Czech 
residents. The Czech government has halted 
receipt of such packages from America 
through a prohibitive duty. Food and worn 
clothing gifts from U.S. citizens are out. In- 
stead, American relatives of trapped Czechs 
must purchase Tuzex coupons with dollars. 
The coupons are then redeemed at Tuzex 
stores by recipient relatives. 

It’s a cute swindle to replenish the empty 
Czech treasury. Our dollars are then used 
to purchase raw materials for the manu- 
facture of goods flowing to the USSR and 
communist bloc. 

The startling ease with which the commu- 
nist Czech government can grab American 
dollars is reflected in the mushrooming 
growth of the Tuzex enterprise. For 20 years, 
the disconsolate Czechs have borne commu- 
nist rule, Their businesses, homes, 
sions expropriated, they became drones in 
a steadily-deteriorating economy. 

Gift packages of food and used clothing 
often made life bearable. Then came creation 
of the dollar-draining Tuzex gimmick. And 
Czech-made goods could no longer be pur- 
chased for Czech crowns. Tuzex became a 
government monopoly, expanding its inven- 
tory from “necessity” items to luxury bait. 

In addition to clothing, shoes, glassware, 
etc., Czechs with dollar-backed Tuzex cou- 
pons can now purchase Russian vodka. Pils- 
ner beer, plum brandy slivovic, TV sets, 
transistor radios and automobiles—the cur- 
rent Czech “status” symbol formerly avail- 
able only to communist bigshots. 

Tens of thousands of Americans receiving 
the Tuzex catalogue gasped at the Reds’ 
newest lure. American dollars can now buy 
a co-operative apartment or private homes 
(with gardens) for Czechs scratching to 
make ends meet. Homes are offered in four 
models, and furniture is “readily available” 
for enough U.S. bucks. 

The “private” homes, of course, would 
revert to government ownership upon com- 
pletion. And because of the Reds neglect of 
properties they seized massive dilapidation 
haunts urban housing. The shortage is acute. 

What can the United States do to halt the 
deluge of dollars into Iron Curtain treas- 
uries? It’s a sticky question now being de- 
bated, The Czech National Council in its 
current issue of the American Bulletin urges 
U.S. officials to “plug the Iron Curtain holes 
through which millions of dollars are being 
drained”. 

It might be tough on Czechs and other 
hostages for a while. But the swindle cries 
for official action. 


Dr. Harold Taylor’s “The World and the 
American Teacher” 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Dr. Har- 
old Taylor recently made the final report 
of a 2-year study which he directed con- 
cerning the education of teachers in 
world affairs for the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education 
and sponsored by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The entire 300-page publication, 
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entitled “The World and the American 
Teacher,” will be published early in May. 

Dr. Taylor is an internationally known 
educator, lecturer, and writer. He is the 
author of “On Education and Freedom,” 
“Art and the Intellect,” coauthor and 
editor of “Essays in Teaching,” and edi- 
tor of “The Idea of a World University,” 
written by Michael Zweig. In 1963, he 
served as director of a pilot project in a 
world college, and in 1965-66 was con- 
sultant in human rights to the late Adlai 
E. Stevenson and the Eleanor Roosevelt 
Memorial Foundation. Before assuming 
the presidency of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege in 1945, a post he held for 14 years, 
Dr. Taylor taught philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of Dr. Taylor's re- 
port, entitled The World and the Ameri- 
can Teacher,” be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE WORLD AND THE AMERICAN TEACHER 


(Final report of a study directed by Dr. 
Harold Taylor of the education of teachers 
in world affairs for the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education and 
sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education) 


After directing a two-year study of the 
education of American teachers in world af- 
fairs, Dr. Harold Taylor, former president of 
Sarah Lawrence College, has concluded in 
his final report that the standard curriculum 
in American higher education, through 
which teachers and most college students go, 
has become obsolete both in method and con- 
tent. The Report calls for large scale revision 
in the way teachers are educated for every 
part of the educational system, from nurs- 
ery school to graduate education, beginning 
with the formation of a nation-wide volun- 
teer Student Corps of 25,000 students as an 
extension of the ideas of VISTA, Head Start, 
the National Teacher Corps, the Peace Corps 
and exchange Peace Corps programs, with 
service and study in foreign and American 
communities considered as a regular part of 
the student's program. 

“With world society in a state of expanding 
revolution and our own society and its place 
in the world changing radically before our 
eyes,” says Dr. Taylor, “the American educa- 
tional system has remained frozen into older 
patterns of thought and content. One result 
is that the average student’s idea of the 
world, like that of so many other citizens, 
is dangerously out of touch with reality.” 

“As presently organized, the standard cur- 
riculum for undergraduates takes as its 
framework white American middle class 
society in a setting of Western culture, and 
the student is seldom given direct experience 
or knowledge of people in cultures other than 
his own, either inside the United States or 
in non-Western societies. Accordingly, the 
student learns to develop a parochial view 
of the world which, if he becomes a teacher, is 
transferred back into the school curriculum 
and reinforced there by the ideas and values 
of the local community. Either that or the 
parochialism makes it impossible for him to 
break through to the culture of the children 
he is teaching.” 

The 300 page publication, entitled The 
World and the American Teacher will be 
released in early spring. It is based on exten- 
sive research in the United States and abroad, 
on conferences and interviews with adminis- 
trators, students and faculty, along with 
classroom visits and discussions in a cross- 
section of 50 American colleges and univer- 
sities where teachers are educated. 

Contrary to present trends in university 
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thought, Dr. Taylor holds that students are 
the major resource for transmitting and 
recreating their own culture, that the pri- 
mary purpose of the university is to teach 
students, and that the best way to do so is 
by teaching them to teach themselves. He 
calls for a reorganization of the colleges and 
universities to give responsibility for teach- 
ing to all students, graduate and undergrad- 
uate, as a regular part of their education— 
through student courses and seminars, tu- 
torials, team-study and research, student 
symposia, fleld work, study-travel projects 
in the United States and overseas, study and 
service in local communities in whatever 
capacity student talents can be used. The 
college campus should become “a staging- 
ground for expeditions into the world, a place 
where students can learn to use the world 
as an educational instrument.” 

“In modern society,” says Dr. Taylor, “there 
are no ‘foreign’ cultures and problems, only 
human problems shared by all societies. The 
problems of the world are reflected in those 
of American social change, the issues of 
racial conflict, poverty, under-privilege, un- 
employment, educational shortages, the de- 
velopment of the arts, national and cultural 
identity, ideological dispute, leadership, war 
and peace, political freedom and control, 
human rights and social action, the fulfill- 
ment of human lives. Involvement by stu- 
dents in studies and action in the field of 
cultural change, in the United States and 
abroad, is a means of coming to terms with 
the natural concerns of the world’s people, 
and of developing an empathy with members 
of foreign cultures, societies and political 
systems.” 

“The American teacher is linked to the 
wider world by the experience available to 
him in his own society, This is not merely 
@ question of taking courses in world affairs 
and non-Western cultures in his academic 
program, A main route to the understanding 
of world affairs lies through direct and deep 
experience in the varieties of American cul- 
ture, ranging from the Spanish-American, 
Indian, Negro, Puerto Rican, Chinese-Ameri- 
can and others, to the culture of the urban 
and rural poor.” 

The Report defines education as a social 
science, a branch of the humanities and of 
the healing arts, and it recommends the 
fusion of liberal and professional studies in 
education, especially in the fields of cultural 
anthropology, psychology and educational so- 
ciology, and the inclusion of the creative 
arts on an international scale as a primary 
element in the education of teachers. 

Among the findings of the Report are the 
following: 

New and promising trends in the direction 
of internationalism in higher education have 
come as a result of efforts by the foundations, 
educational associations such as AACTE, 
Government projects in AID and other agen- 
cies, consortia of colleges and universities, 
several State Departments of Education, 
NDEA institutes in foreign language and cul- 
tures, volunteer service organizations, the 
appointment of Directors of International 
Programs in more than 100 colleges and uni- 
versities, research institutes in educational 
problems of developing countries, the exten- 
sion of Junior Year Abroad programs to in- 
clude more than 35,000 students, and the 
work of the foundation-supported programs 
of the private organization, Education and 
World Affairs. 

The effect of the Peace Corps in recruiting, 
training and providing foreign teaching ex- 
perience for a majority of 7,000 new volun- 
teers each year is beginning to show in in- 
creased interest in teaching and world affairs 
on the part of American students, and is a 
major resource, along with the exchange 
Peace Corps, for ideas and programs in the 
international education of teachers. 

The younger generation of social and po- 
litical activities and educational reformers in 
the student movement constitute a force for 
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the development of internationalism in stu- 
dent outlook; if such students are to become 
teachers with a knowledge of the world, they 
should be given a chance to join forces with 
foreign students and to try out their own 
educational ideas in practice, in their own 
schools and colleges and within the American 
communities at large. 

Only three to five percent of teachers in 
the public schools have, in their preparation 
to teach, taken courses which deal with world 
society, international issues, or non-Western 
materials, 

The standard professional courses in edu- 
cation, potentially a major center for stimu- 
lating the interest of students in social and 
educational issues and in world affairs, cur- 
rently offer little opportunity for the study 
of foreign cultures and their educational 
systems. 

In relying on the lecture system, tests, 
grades and credits as its mode of instruction, 
the present undergraduate curriculum, for 
students of education and others, gives the 
student almost no responsibility for con- 
ducting his own education or for teaching 
himself and others; it teachers him to accept 
and rely on intellectual and political author- 
ity rather than to take his own initiatives 
or to extend his range of enquiry into world 
affairs or world problems. 

The best kind of program for educating 
teachers in world affairs is a cross between 
the Peace Corps, the National Student Corps, 
VISTA, and the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living, with the emphasis on teach- 
ing and practical experience in a foreign 
culture (foreign in the sense that it is not 
one’s own) combined with selected studies 
in the arts, sciences and foreign languages, 
including the languages of American sub- 
cultures, chosen for their relevance to the 
subjects to be taught and to the culture in 
which the teaching is to be carried on. 

International programs such as those in 
operation at Justin Morrill College at Mich- 
igan State University, Wilmington College in 
Wilmington, Ohio, the University of Michi- 
gan College of Education in Ann Arbor, 
Antioch College in Yellow Springs, Ohio, and 
San Francisco State College provide models 
on which new forms of international teacher 
education can be built. 

In a wide-ranging set of recommendations, 
the Taylor Report provides an analysis of 
the problems of teacher education, not only 
as they relate to education in world affairs, 
but to the major areas where reforms are 
already under national discussion—in the 
system of teacher certification, in the pro- 
fessional education courses, practice teach- 
ing, urban education, the arts and sciences 
curriculum, teacher recruitment, graduate 
schools of education, and methods of 
instruction. 

“Historically,” says Taylor, “the system of 
teacher education has been the outcome of 
local efforts by citizens through their schools 
and related institutions—normal schools, 
certifying agencies, teachers colleges—to ar- 
range for the education of their children, 
and has not, until very recently, been 
brought in touch with the main stream of 
higher education, university life, world prob- 
lems and cultural affairs, It has been a popu- 
list movement, carried on outside the col- 
leges and universities, urged on by those 
seeking improvement and advancement in 
the educational, economic and social position 
of children and youth without previous 
access to full educational opportunity. In the 
past, teacher education has been ignored by 
the universities. This has meant that the 
education of teachers for the universities 
and for the schools has been placed far down 
on the national educational agenda and has 
been scandalously neglected. While funds 
for university research, graduate study, pro- 
fessional schools and the B.A. degree in the 
universities have sharply increased over the 
years, support and concern for teacher edu- 
cation of all kinds, for the schools or for the 
colleges, has been comparatively negligible.” 
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Among further recommendations of the 
Report are: 

State Departments of Education, certifica- 
tion agencies and colleges of education 
should take the initiative in including for- 
eign and domestic service in teaching and 
community development as favored elements 
in qualifying students for the teaching 
certificate. 

That a network of connections between 
American and foreign institutions of teacher 
education be organized through initiatives 
by State Departments of Education, school 
Systems, colleges and universities for the 
exchange of students, faculty members, re- 
search and curricular materials, as called 
for in the International Education Act and 
its proposed Center for Educational Co- 
operation. 

That World Urban Teaching Centers be 
established on American campuses to which 
students and educators from foreign coun- 
tries would come to work with their Amer- 
ican counterparts on the educational prob- 
lems of the world’s cities, with the American 
urban community used as a laboratory for 
international work in educational and social 
change. 

That the international educational pro- 
grams of the State Department, AID and 
other Government agencies, including the 
Office of Overseas Schools, concentrate their 
efforts and budgets on the education of 
teachers, and that faculty members serving 
AID projects abroad take students of educa- 
tion with them for research and teaching 
experience in foreign countries. 

That foreign students already in the 
United States and others recruited from 
abroad for that purpose be invited to act 
as student-teachers in American public 
schools and colleges, in an extension of the 
exchange Peace Corps idea to a national and 
international scale. 

That the idea of the world as a campus be 
made central to the thinking and planning of 
American educators, and that practical pro- 
grams reflecting this idea become a major 
concern of all those working on problems 
of teacher education. 

That the creative arts of all cultures be 
brought directly into the curriculum of 
teacher education, through International 
Festivals of the Arts on American campuses 
and abroad, with student performers, poets, 
composers, painters, sculptors and others re- 
cruited for service in the communities and 
schools. 

That wherever there are organizations and 
agencies with international connections and 
interests—the United Nations Association, 
UNICEF, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
National Science Foundation, AID, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, AACTE, and the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession—arrangements for spe- 
cific projects in the education of teachers 
be built into existing programs. 

That the test of a teacher and the award 
of a teaching certificate should be made to 
depend on his proven ability to enable stu- 
dents to learn the subjects he is teaching, and 
not on the completion of a series of academic 
and professional courses prescribed by the 
controlling agencies. 

That new Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy degrees be developed in the Uni- 
versities and colleges of education, through 
which returned Peace Corps volunteers and 
others with foreign experience and service 
can, without formal course requirements, 
build upon their previous experience. 

(a) by studying in greater depth the for- 
eign culture and region from which they have 
returned, 

(b) by developing new curriculum ma- 

based on the previous experience and 
present study and trying them out as interns 
in schools, and 

(c) by studying local educational and com- 
munity problems on a comparative basis with 
those encountered in service abroad. 
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That two and three year M.A, and Ph.D. 
degrees programs be developed in which 
one year is spent in study, teaching and com- 
munity service abroad, with parallel studies, 

and service on the home campus and 
its surrounding communities. 

Other recommendations, more than forty 
in all, have to do with the revision of col- 
lege curricula, international summer in- 
stitutes in the United States and abroad, 
extensive collaboration with the Peace 
Corps, linking graduate research centers to 
teacher education, appointment of foreign 
teachers and scholars to the staff of State 
Departments and colleges of Education, ex- 
tending the Junior Year Abroad to student- 
teachers, recruiting veterans of Vietnam for 
teaching preparation and later duties there 
and in Southeast Asia, developing new grad- 
uate programs with a component of foreign 
study and teaching, replacing former CIA 
subsidies to students by Government and 
foundation grants for student-initiated proj- 
ects in International education. 

Dr. Taylor, an internationally known edu- 
cator, is the author of On Education and 
Freedom, Art and the Intellect, and was co- 
author and editor of Essays in Teaching, 
editor of The Idea of a World University by 
Michael Zweig, served in 1963 as director of 
a pilot project in a World College and, in 
1965-66, was consultant in human rights to 
the late Adlai E. Stevenson and the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Memorial Foundation. Before 
assuming the presidency of Sarah Lawrence 
College in 1945, a post he held for fourteen 
years, Dr. Taylor taught philosophy at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Crane Haussamen, former minister from 
the United States to UNESCO, served as re- 
search associate in the study; Miss Miriam 
Willey and Miss Clara Grossman as admin- 
istrative and research assistants. Members of 
the Advisory Committee for the study were: 

Harris Wofford, President, State Univer- 
sity of New York at Old Westbury, and 
former Associate Director of the Peace Corps 
in charge of the Office of Planning, Evalua- 
tion, and Research. 

Brian Urquhart, Office of the Secretary 
General of the United Nations. 

Henry Steele Commager, Professor of 
American History, Amherst College. 

Peter Gillingham, Executive Associate of 
Education and World Affairs, Counsel to the 
House of Representatives Task Force on the 
International Education Act. 

Frank Hamblin, Academic Vice President, 
Northern Arizona University, and current 
Chairman, Committee on International Re- 
lations of The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. 

Kenneth Barker, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Akron. 

Prank H. Klassen, Associate Secretary of 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education in charge of Interna- 
tional Relations. 


Resolution Adopted by the Lions Club 
of Kearny, N.J. 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to inform all Members of this 
House that the Lions Club of Kearny, 
N.J., has adopted a resolution passed ear- 
lier by the board of governors of the 
Lions Club of New Jersey. Under unani- 
mous consent I shall insert it following 
my remarks. 

The Lions, who have done splendid 
work, are asking the Congress to set up a 
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National Eye Institute under the aegis 
of the National Institutes of Health. 

I would like to announce my support 
of this worthy proposal, and I urge all 
Members to join with me in support of 
the establishment of such an Institute. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very proud of the 
Kearny Lions and, as a Lion myself, I 
am very proud to tell my colleagues that 
the principles of Lionism and the princi- 
ples of Americanism are totally indis- 
tinguishable. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas, The cardinal aim of Lionism is 
Sight Conservation and Aid to the blind; and 

Whereas, Blindness and disorders are in- 
creasing at an alarming rate; and 

Whereas, Among other sight statistics it is 
estimated that 90,000,000 Americans have 
some ocular malfunction—that 12,000,000 
school children need some form of eye care— 
that 1,000,000 Americans are functionally 
blind—and that 42,000 persons go blind each 
year; and 

Whereas, Eight percent of all blindness is 
the result of diseases whose causes are un- 
known to science; and 

Whereas, There is indicated a tremendous 
need for a vastly accelerated and intensified 
program of Eye Research so as to provide 
medical science with additional knowledge 
and tools to cope with visual disorders; and 

Whereas, There is pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States a proposal to estab. 
lish a separate National Eye Institute within 
the National Institutes of Health; and 

Whereas, There is pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States a proposal to estab- 
lish a separate National Eye Institute within 
the National Institutes of Health; and 

Whereas, The establishment of the afore- 
mentioned National Eye Institute would 
make more funds available for Eye Research 
and would further provide the organizational 
means and the impetus for greater Eye Re- 
search Programs inuring to the benefit of all 
mankind; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the Council of Gover- 
nors of Multiple District No. 16, New Jersey, 
Lions International, in meeting assembled 
at New Brunswick, New Jersey this 29th day 
of January, 1968 enthusiastically endorse 
the proposal to establish a National Eye In- 
stitute within the National Institutes of 
Health; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each Senator and Representative 
from New Jersey apprising them of the action 
taken by the Council of Governors repre- 
senting approximately 12,000 Lions members 
in New Jersey and soliciting their support 
for the pending legislation. 

LIONS INTERNATIONAL, MULTIPLE 
DISTRICT 16, New JERSEY 
WILLIAM F. RINALDI, Secretary. 

I hereby certify that the above Resolution 
was approved at a meeting of the Directors 
of the Palisades Park, Lions Club, Palisades 
Park, NJ. 


Gradualism: Fuel of Wars 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
U.S. News & World Report, April 29, 
1968, issue carries an excellent article 
describing the major points of the Re- 
publican coordinating committee paper, 
“Gradualism: Fuel of Wars.” 

Some of the Nation’s top military ex- 
perts serye on the committee that pre- 
pared this report. Included are two for- 
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mer Secretaries of Defense, Neil H. Me- 
Elroy and Thomas S. Gates, Jr.; two 
former Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Gen. Nathan W. Twining and Adm. 
Arthur W. Radford; and Gen. Bernard 
A. Schriever, Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, and 


many others. 

Principal among the committee’s criti- 
cisms of the military policy of the pres- 
ent administration, is the use of flexible 
response as a military concept. The com- 
mittee report called flexible response, “a 
new open door policy for Soviets,” and 
recommended several constructive poli- 
cies to correct errors of the past. 

These are primarily concerned with 
using sufficient force to meet any chal- 
lenge, being prepared to crush all threats 
to peace with force, if required, and uti- 
lizing force to the fullest extent that the 
situation may demand. 

The committee members concluded 
that flexible response and gradualism, as 
developed by the administration, ex- 
posed the country and the world to in- 
tolerable, but largely avoidable, risks. 
These doctrines are costly in lives and 
resources, and are perilous to our se- 
curity and world peace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be inserted in the 
Extensions of Remarks at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MILITARY EXPERTS TELL WHY “GrapvaLism” 
FAILED IN VIETNAM 

(Nore.—Why does victory seem out of reach 
in Vietnam? 

(Is it U.S. policy now to be deliberately 
satisfied with stalemate everywhere? What 
happened to the idea of fighting to win? 
In practical terms, exactly what has “gradual- 
ism” meant? 

(U.S. defense strategy has been closely 
examined by a panel of experts—the Repub- 
lican Task Force on National Security. On the 
panel: two former Defense Secretaries, top 
military commanders with outstanding rec- 
ords. 

(In the report are charges that the admin- 
istration’s policy has been “tragic” for the 
country, a failure that prolonged and esca- 
lated the war. Also expressed—a deep concern 
for the future. 

(The judgment and experience of many of 
the nation’s top military experts is reflected 
in the accompanying report on U.S. strategy. 
Its authors include the following: Neil H. 
McElroy, cochairman, Secretary of Defense, 
1957-59; Thomas S. Gates, Jr., cochairman, 
Secretary of Defense, 1959-61; Wilfred J. Mc- 
Neil, vice chairman, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense and Comptroller, 1949-59; Alfred M. 
Gruenther, Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe, 1953-56; Nathan W. Twining, Chair- 
man, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1957-60; Arthur 
W. Radford, chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
1953-57; Bernard A. Schriever, Commander, 
Air Force Systems Command, 1961-66; Ar- 
leigh A. Burke, Chief of U.S. Naval Opera- 
tions, 1955-61; George H. Decker, Chief of 
Staff, United States Army, 1960-62; and 
Harry D. Felt, Commander in Chief in Pacific, 
1958-64. 

(The following is from the text of a Repub- 
lican coordinating committee paper “Grad- 
ualism Fuel of Wars,“ released April 18, 
1968.) 

A military power strong enough to main- 
tain the peace must follow four principles 
as old as warfare and diplomacy: It must 
maintain a force strong enough to meet any 
challenge; it must be prepired to crush all 
threats to the peace with force, if required; 
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it must clearly convince those who would 
disturb the peace that force will be used 
against them, and, once force is brought into 
play, it must be applied to the fullest extent 
the situation may demand. 

Beginning in 1961, two related doctrines 
began to evolve, and in succeeding years have 
radically altered our nation’s defense plan- 
ning. One is a basic revision of an earlier con- 
cept known as “flexible response.” The other 
was a singular stratagem called “gradu- 
alism.” 

Flexible response, in the current thinking, 
does not mean, as it has historically meant, 
the capability to respond to a variety of 
threats with applicable and sufficient force 
to crush it, It has come to designate, instead, 
a deliberate policy of reaction which induces 
stalemate. 

Though separate doctrines conceptually, 
they have the same effect—to de-emphasize 
our strength, leash our power and replace 
our superiority with “parity,” all in the 
euphoric hope that, through such demonstra- 
tions of peaceful purpose and restraint, 
America would entice her sworn enemies 
away from aggression and subversion and 
into the pathways of peace. 

However well intended, these departures 
have been tragic for America. Prudent firm- 
ness was displaced by extreme caution, then 
hesitancy, then indecisiveness. Unchallenge- 
able power was eroded by the fact or appear- 
ance of a wavering will. Our tested guardians 
of peace—manifest strength and determina- 
tion—have lost credibility throughout the 
world. 

And so, two doctrines—the revised fiexible 
response and gradualism—have grievously 
disserved the United States. They have fos- 
tered aggression. They have prolonged and 
escalated a war, undermined our alliances, 
divided the nation and stripped our reserves 
to the bone. 

As doctrines of response, not of initiative, 
they have created a worldwide crisis of confi- 
dence in United States deterrence. In place 
of peace they have spawned the very evils 
they were conceived to banish—war and 
escalation of war. 

Flexible response, a traditional military 
concept, is neither complex nor objection- 
able. It prescribes the maintenance of mili- 
tary forces capable of containing all levels of 
aggression from guerrilla actions to unlim- 
ited war. For many years the armed forces 
of the United States adhered to this doctrine. 

In very recent years a deadly new definition 
has been introduced transforming flexible 
response from an instrument for peace into 
a trigger of wars. As revised by the present 
Administration, flexible response means to an 

that his military excursions will 
initially encounter only comparable force. 

Thus war is invited as aggressors measure 
attractive options—freedom to choose the 
time, the place and the means of doing battle, 
all with an acceptable risk. Assured that 
America’s crushing force will be dribbled into 
battle, the military marauder is encouraged 
to believe that even a protracted conflict will 
be pursued on his terms. It is this new appli- 
cation of flexible response that is conveyed 
when the expression appears in this paper. 

As the new version of flexible response in- 
vites war, so gradualism escalates war once 


Tronically, gradualism—designed to prevent 
intensification of war—does the very opposite 
by preventing timely use of force against 
aggression. While flexible response blunts our 
first reactions, gradualism assures the aggres- 
sor that our subsequent reactions will also 
be cautiously phased to prevent overapplica- 
tion of force. Skillfully and patiently applied, 
the process can hardly fail to nourish a 
skirmish into a major war. 


HOW PAUSES IN WAR AID ENEMY 
Moreover, after each carefully restrained 
escalation, gradualism dictates a pause. This 
ingenious stratagem is, in effect, a one-sided 
military recess during which the enemy is 
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importuned to recalculate his risks and con- 
tritely review his indiscretions as his own 
depredations continue. The pause, occurring 
when the aggressor’s force has been at least 
temporarily stalemated by our military effort, 
actually enables the enemy to recoup his 
strength at his most vulnerable moment. 
Thus rejuvenated by successive pauses, the 
struggle continues and intensifies. 

America’s laboratory for testing the grad- 
ualism experiment has been Vietnam. There 
it has failed—it has prolonged and escalated 
the war. 

It has permitted North Vietnam to acquire 
the weapons, supplies and training from the 
Soviet Union and Communist China 
needed to maintain and expand its war- 
making capability and to withstand punish- 
ing attacks. It has preserved the sanctuaries 
in which the Communists can safely regroup 
and reinforce, It has long delayed interdiction 
of the flow of supplies to the South, It has 
denied our own military the strength and 
decisiveness the circumstances have required. 

So completely has the Administration ap- 
plied this policy of gradualism that tactical 
military decisions have been often made by 
civilians 9,000 miles away in Washington. 

Even advance warnings to the enemy of 
U.S. steps to augment her forces or otherwise 
strengthen her military position have char- 
acterized gradualism in Vietnam. The pro- 
fessed object of this surprising tactic has 
been to prevent “overreaction” by the enemy 
or his allies. One result, however, is clear: 
The enemy has been allowed to phase his 
buildup with our own. 

Thus, gradualism has salvaged the enemy’s 
warmaking capacity, enabling the tiny na- 
tion of North Vietnam to develop a major 
capability to sustain aggression in the South, 
and to obtain massive assistance from the 
Soviet Union and Red China to offset U.S. 
pressure from land, sea and air. America’s 
overwhelming power has been fended off, not 
by the enemy, but by our own hand. We 
have escalated, through gradualism, a minor 
engagement into our fourth-largest war. 

The shackling of our Air Force and naval 
air power in Vietnam affords us a striking 
exhibition of gradualism in action. 

In our system it is axiomatic that the 
highest civilian level of Government must 
establish broad policies to govern the general 
direction in which our nation is to move. 
An obsession with preventing escalation of 
the air war in Vietnam, however, has led 
the Administration to transfer approval of 
attacks on specific targets from field com- 
manders and even the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to the President himself. 

Operational decisions reached far away in 
Washington have prevented some attacks 
altogether, and in other instances have been 
so delayed as to forfeit precious military ad- 
vantage. Certain targets unanimously recom- 
mended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff two years 
ago have but recently been placed on the 
approved lists. 

During this long interval between target 
recommendations and approval, the enemy 
vastly strengthened his ability to withstand 
U.S. pressure from the air. He scattered his 
targets. Many of his vital operations were 
moved underground. With Soviet assistance 
he multiplied his air defenses. 

In the 18 months prior to August, 1967, 
the number of antiaircraft guns deployed in 
North Vietnam increased more than 250 per 
cent. Surface-to-air missile (SA-2) sites more 
than doubled. Radar early-warning capability 
tripled, and radar fire-control capability in- 
creased at an even faster rate. U.S. losses in 
pilots and equipment soared. 

Surveying this appalling sequence, the 
Military Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
United States reported on Aug. 31, 1967: “It 
is not our intention to point a finger or to 
second-guess those who determine this pol- 
icy, but the cold fact is that this policy has 
not done the job, and it has been contrary 
to military judgment.” 

A similar sequence has marked the pros- 
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ecution of the ground actions of this solicit- 
ously directed war. As in the application 
of air power, “too little, too late” has been 
the pattern dictated by gradualism, with 
consequent terrible cost to us and the strick- 
en people of Vietnam. 

For many months, the military leadership 
vainly pressed the Administration for a sub- 
stantial increase of ground forces for Viet- 


nam.... 

Gradualism has restrained us from applying 
enough pressure, in adequate time, to con- 
vince the enemy of the futility of his effort. 
Restraints, imposed not by the enemy but 
by ourselves, have made it possible for him 
to carry forward an aggression with a growing 
expectation of at least partial success. 

This conduct of our efforts in Vietnam has 
been bitterly disappointing both militarily 
and politically and has imposed immense 
costs upon the American people. 

The war has already caused over 100,000 
U.S. casualties, consumed some 50 billions 
of dollars, gravely impaired our international 
relationships and sharply divided the Amer- 
ican people. Continued adherence to this doc- 
trine promises not only more disappoint- 
ments, but also an escalating risk of world 
war. The newly revised doctrine of flexible 
response is not regional in scope. Its injury 
to our nation’s vital interests has been world- 
wide. 

DAMAGE TO ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 


Announcement of adoption by NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organization) of the 
Administration’s version of flexible response 
was made as recently as December, 1967, but 
U.S. acceptance of this doctrine in the early 
608 left NATO no alternative. Now, Soviet 
Communism in Eastern Europe can reason- 
ably conclude from U.S. and NATO policy 
that military response to a thrust from the 
east would be initially opposed only with 
commensurate force. 

For NATO, however, conventional response 
to a major conventional military thrust 
would be unrealistic. NATO military strate- 
gists are acutely aware of this. The huge con- 
ventional forces of East European Commu- 
nism, coupled with the political realities of 
the region, suggest that the new doctrine of 
flexible response may gravely menace all of 
Europe. 

Before this basic strategic revision, the 
NATO security design had given full con- 
sideration to conventional responses to acts 
of aggression short of major war. However, 
it was universally and stressed 
that this capability had severe limitations. 
For the enemy who pushed the Alliance 
beyond these limits, such force as necessary 
would be swiftly applied. That this force 
might not materialize was never contem- 
plated. Because it was known to all that the 
NATO nations had not only the capability 
but also the will to repel aggression, peace 
was preserved. 

The doctrine of flexible response as now in- 
corporated into NATO planning would seem 
to dictate initial reliance on conventional de- 
fense—a doctrine conceding the loss of for- 
ward areas early in any conflict. Then, with 
enemy forces occupying Allied territory, our 
own military options would become critically 
restricted. Expecting an enemy to desist fol- 
lowing his initial success is at best a deadly 
gamble, and at worst inviting defeat. 


NEW OPEN DOOR POLICY: FOR SOVIETS 


For the new flexible response to become 
credible for Western Europe, a major increase 
of conventional forces would be required— 
an increase so great as to be economically and 
politically impracticable. We view the in- 
corporation of this new doctrine into NATO 
security planning as a new Open Door 
policy—for Soviet Communism. 

Shortly after this new doctrine was enun- 
ciated, former Chancellor Adenauer (of West 
Germany) expressed concern that it would 
weaken NATO and cause fragmentation of 
the Alliance. His assessment has since been 
borne out. 
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Thus, in but a brief span of years the new 
defense doctrine, flexible response, has gravely 
weakened the West's long-established objec- 
tive of ting any aggressor in Europe 
with unacceptable risks. 

In contrast to the Administration’s prem- 
ises, we are convinced that these judg- 
ments must underpin America’s security 
policy: 

(1) Our defense posture must confront an 
enemy with a clearly unacceptable risk; 
otherwise it invites political opportunism 
and on. 

(2) Our policies in the course of a conflict 
must not allow an enemy to control the level 
and nature of the U.S. military response, or 
allow him to disengage at will; otherwise 
they invite a continuing escalation of the 
conflict 


(3) Our policies must not publicly pro- 
claim that America will withhold any ele- 
ment of her might to prevent or repel ag- 
gression; otherwise they strip this nation of 
those military and diplomatic options indis- 
pensable to the attainment of her national 
goals, the success of her foreign policies 
and her influence for peace. 

These criticisms of the current doctrines 
in no way diminish our concern for safe- 
guarding against irresponsibility in the use 
of military force. In a world of nuclear peril, 
application of direct military force must al- 
Ways be a last resort. Rather, we are con- 
vinced that an intensive re-examination of 
this country’s national-security policies is 
long overdue. A reappraisal of our strategic 
policies for countering aggression has be- 
come critical in the light of our mismanage- 
ment of the Vietnam conflict and the thrust 
of events elsewhere in the world. 

It is recognized that certain types of con- 
flict are not susceptible to solution by mili- 
tary power alone. This paper cannot prop- 
erly be read as embracing the proposition 
that a military solution to the situation in 
Vietnam should have been undertaken at its 
inception six years ago. It should also be 
noted that the paper does not attempt in 
any way to treat the exceedingly complicated 
military-diplomatic issue of whether or not 
this war, having been so grievously misman- 
aged, can now reach a military solution lack- 
ing very major escalations evidently not now 
contemplated by the Administration. 

There is urgent need to establish a credi- 
bility with the world at large—indeed, with 
our own people—that the U.S. does have the 
determination, and does have the will, to 
use its strength to restore and keep the 
peace. 

The Administration’s formula- 
tion for these new doctrines of flexible re- 
sponse and gradualism conceals a perilous 
unrealism. Offered in the name of prudence 
and humanitarianism, in application these 
doctrines are breeders of war and killers of 

Once this nation resorts to arms to stem 
aggression, force should be applied quickly 
and decisively to bring the conflict swiftly 
to an end. The longer a conflict is indulged, 
the greater the likelihood of its escalation 
and expansion, and the greater its casualties 
and destruction. And once America is com- 
mitted to military action, we must no longer 
merely respond; we must achieve and main- 
tain the initiative. 

In view of the current tensions and in- 
stability of world affairs, America can little 
afford to forearm potential aggressors with 
the assurance that she is unlikely to use any 
element of her power against them. Where 
our vital interests are at stake, meddlers and 
brigands must know that the risks they face 
are unacceptable. 

Looking to the future, there remains a 
probability of conflicts in other parts of the 
world, Communism fs still enamored of fo- 
menting “wars of national liberation.” 

Communist forces are actively probing in 
the Middle East, Africa and South America, 
as well as Asia, undermining the established 
orders and relentlessly striving to extend 
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their influence. The thrust of their effort is 
still to weaken U.S. and free-world positions 
in international affairs. Many areas under in- 
creasing pressure in recent months are vital 
to the interests of the United States and the 
West, as well as to indigenous forces of free- 
dom. 

America has neither the aspiration nor the 
resources to serve as policeman of the world. 
Yet, realities of geography, ideology, and in- 
ternational politics dictate that this nation’s 
vital interests project far beyond her shores. 
We must maintain these interests, and we 
must defend them. Policies and a posture 
which unmistakably show this nation’s de- 
termination to protect these interests will 
discourage nibbling aggression and reduce 
the number of U.S. physical involvements. 
Such policies, and such a posture, do not 
exist today. 


WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE 


The doctrines of flexible response and 
gradualism as developed by this Administra- 
tion expose this nation and the world to 
intolerable, largely avoidable risks. They im- 
pose terrible costs in lives and resources. 
They are incompatible with the security of 
the United States and perilous to world 
peace. 

Our country should announce at the high- 
est level the resumption of a national-secu- 
rity policy that the size of our response to 
aggression will be our own decision tailored 
to each situation as it arises. A potential 
enemy will be denied the assurance he has 
appeared to have under the gradualism policy 
of a moderate and limited price in response 
to aggression. At the same time, we will con- 
tinue to have the leeway to make our re- 
sponse as moderate or as potent as we con- 
sider appropriate. 


Government Spending the True Cause of 
Our Current Inflation 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the April 
16, 1968, issue of the Journal of Com- 
merce contains an editorial on the sub- 
ject of inflation that is most pertinent 
to discussions currently going on in the 
Congress. 

The basic point made by the editorial 
is that the reasons for the current grow- 
ing rate of inflation will not be cured 
by a tax increase alone. The real cause 
of the trouble is massive Government 
spending. If a tax increase could indeed 
be seen as going to reduce the deficit 
causea by this spending, I believe the 
Congress would immediately respond. 
But the fear of many of us is that any 
additional revenues that might be pro- 
duced by a tax increase would merely 
lead to increased Government spending. 
This in turn would push the rate of in- 
flation even higher. 

To give us confidence that it really 
means to put its fiscal house in order, the 
administration must make a clear-cut 
public commitment to reduce current 
spending levels. Until that occurs, oppo- 
sition to a tax increase will remain 
strong. 

For the valid points this editorial 


makes, I commend it to your attention,’ 


as follows: 
THE SILENT TREATMENT 


Those who are saying that U.S. spending 
is going to remain high for at least a year, 
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regardless of whatever settlement Washing- 
ton may be able to negotiate with Hanol, are 
right. It may be possible to avoid significant 
increases in defense outlays, but there is so 
much already committed that little chance 
remains of making substantial cuts in over- 
seas expenditures for a year and perhaps for 
the better part of two. 

But those who use this in support of argu- 
ments that the House must pass and the 
President approve the 10 per cent tax sur- 
charge increase voted by the Senate are still 
on dubious ground. 

Inflation is certainly with us and its steady 
spread strikes many as providing solid rea- 
sons for raising income taxes. Still, it didn't 
get here all by itself. It was ushered in by a 
combination of administration policies, These 
won't be corrected by a tax increase alone. 
Not for a minute. 

When the government spends consistently 
more than it takes in and finances the short- 
fall by borrowing and by increasing the money 
supply, it is natural that the consequences 
are inflationary, as pointed out last week by 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute’s Prof. Paul C. 
Roberts. 

To argue, however, that because inflation 
of itself is a threat to the nation’s economic 
stability is not necessarily to present a con- 
vincing case for higher taxes. Why take the 
point of view that it is inflation alone that 
has made higher taxes imperative? Why not 
admit the truth of the matter: namely, that 
massive spending on all sorts of old and new 
programs, social welfare in particular, is the 
cause of the real trouble? Too many people 
who should know better are giving this ques- 
tion the silent treatment. 

The answer, we think is clear. If it is only 
to fight inflation that a tax increase is con- 
sidered necessary, opposition to the latter will 
melt, as indeed it has in a great many quar- 
ters 


But what would the public reaction be if 
the questions were put like this: Are you 
willing to pay substantially heavier taxes to 
maintain existing welfare programs and make 
way for new ones? If offered the alternative 
two years ago, together with a warning that 
spending at this rate would certainly create 
inflationary conditions (and thereby bring 
closer the imminence of tax boost), would 
you have approved the administration’s 
choice or disapproved of it with this fore- 
knowledge? 

We have said before that the principal 
basis of our opposition to the income tax 
increase is economic and have done our best 
to explain why we feel as we do. 

The considerations raised by Professor Rob- 
erts are more political, but they are impor- 
tant, too. If a government, equipped with a 
formidable array of new economic thought, 
can force the nation into an inflationary 
situation by borrowing heavily to finance war 
and the Great Society simultaneously, then 
it really seldom need go back to the people 
and ask whether they approve of its measures 
or not. Taxes can be forced steadily upward 
(always disguised as means of combating in- 
flation) and the higher revenues can be used 
to finance still more social programs. 

They can, that is, if tax revenues actually 
do prove higher (there is a good case to be 
made for the likelihood they won't, and may 
even drift lower, along with trends in busi- 
ness activity). After all, if the effect of 1964’s 
tax cuts was to increase revenues through a 
vigorous stimulation of production, who can 
be so confident that an increase now wouldn't 
accomplish the very opposite of what the ad- 
ministration seems to expect of it? 

If there were today any real grounds for 
confidence that a tax increase this year would 
mark the limits of the distance Congress is 
willing to go in this direction, and that it 
would be followed by a return to something 
approaching fiscal prudence in Washington, 
that would be one thing. It might almost 
make the game worth the candle. 

But the growing talk of massive new out- 
lays in the cities, together with the govern- 
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ment’s stubborn refusal to drop such redun- 
dant older programs as rural electrification 
(long since completed) indicate to us noth- 
ing more pleasant than the prospect of more 
of the same—more new grams, more bor- 
rowing, more boosts in the money supply, 
more inflation and, in consequence, more 
pressure for more tax increases. 

It is true that Mr. Johnson can stand 
pretty well aside from these basic pressures 
now. While he has one more budget to pre- 
pare, its implementation will actually be 
the responsibility of his successor, who can 
change it. But Messrs. Humphrey, Nixon, 
Kennedy, probably Rockefeller and McCarthy 
ought to have something to say about them, 
especially now that Vietnam is receding as an 
American political issue. How long can so 
many so-called leaders of the nation’s two 
great political parties go on pretending that 
one of the most urgent issues facing the 
American people is either secondary or simply 
doesn’t exist? 


Employ the Handicapped: Essay by 
Karen L. Caprai, Boise, Idaho 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, we all 
know of the important work being done 
by the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped, which will 
be meeting in Washington next week. 
Working with all segments of our society, 
the Committee undertakes the important 
task of enlisting public and private 
groups in a year-round program to pro- 
mote the employment of physically and 
mentally handicapped workers. 

To emphasize the importance of its 
work, the Committee each year sponsors 
the “ability counts” essay contest. Ida- 
ho’s entry in this year’s national com- 
petition is an excellent essay written by 
Miss Karen L. Caprai, a student at Boise 
High School. Karen’s essay calls atten- 
tion to the handicapped who are success- 
fully employed in Idaho's capital city. 

Not only was Karen’s essay judged to 
be the best in Idaho, but I am pleased to 
report that it was named to share honors 
for fifth place in the national competi- 
tion. 

In order that all Senators may have a 
chance to read this excellent essay, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF EMPLOYMENT BARRIERS TO 
THE HANDICAPPED: A COMMUNITY SURVEY 
(By Karen L. Caprai, Boise High School, 
Boise, Idaho) 

The bell atop the old country school rings 
merrily, announcing the beginning of class. 
In the seventh grade classroom, the teacher 
(who also happens to double as school prin- 
cipal) sits behind his enormous wooden desk, 
toiling over a mountain of papers. When the 
last student is finally seated, he leaves his 
work and starts the class off with a cheery 
remark. Then it's down to business, a full 
day’s curriculum ahead. The students all 
think he’s great. He is more than a teacher, 
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he is a friend! He gladly spends any free time 
he has teaching his students art crafts. He 
also coaches the school baseball, football, and 
basketball teams; and usually finds a free 
Saturday every now and then to take some of 
the boys fishing. 

In a nearby high school, a biology teacher 
sits at a lab table peering into a microscope. 
Looking around the room, you will see shelves 
of sparkling test tubes, row upon row of sci- 
entific data, and several experiments in the 
making. A very interesting room, and an even 
more interesting teacher—the kind of teacher 
who can keep a class of students enthralled 
in a subject well known as being boring. He 
is a fine man, with a cup of coffee and a warm 
smile for everyone. 

In other parts of the city—a television an- 
nouncer sits in front of a hugh camera pre- 
paring for his daily news broadcast. At the 
cameraman’s signal, he greets his television 
audience with a cheerful smile and the latest 
breaking news. An architect sits in front of 
his drawing board carefully sketching plans 
for a new Office building. He is a man well 
known in our community for his original, 
artistic designs. A female artist adds the 
final touches to a painting. This woman's art- 
work is viewed by many people. She's the art 
director for the State Employment Agency. 

After reading about the above people, I am 
sure you would agree they are all quite out- 
standing. However, one more thing about 
them makes their accomplishments even 
greater. Our country school teacher walks 
with crutches because of childhood muscular 
disease. The biology teacher has an arm miss- 
ing. The television announcer is a polio vic- 
tim. The architect and the artist are both 
confined to a wheelchair, the architect hav- 
ing lost his legs in the war and the artist's 
legs were paralyzed in an automobile acci- 
dent. 

Although these people now hold excellent 
jobs, they, like thousands of other handi- 
capped persons, had several employment 
barriers to overcome before gaining their 
desired professions or jobs. 

Prejudice is usually the most difficult and 
disheartening barrier confronting the handi- 
capped person. Prejudices formed by people 
who are afraid of something or someone that 
is different. They look at only the person's 
disability and not his abilities. The architect, 
for example, can handle his job skillfully be- 
cause the use of the legs is not required. Some 
employers, however, would think someone 
confined to a wheelchair could not handle 
such a job, although the architect has proven 
they can. 

The handicapped person may even have 
some doubts about his own ability. He must 
gain confidence in himself if he wants some- 
one else to have confidence in him, He must 
learn to use his abilities to overcome his dis- 
ability. The country school teacher did not 
let his disability get him down. With the aid 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Center and 
wages earned repairing watches in a jewelry 
store, he made his way through college. This 
teacher was Idaho’s Handicapped Person for 
1966. 

The handicapped employee also has to over- 
come construction barriers. Our country 
school teacher had quite some time getting 
up the steps of the school. This, however, was 
soon remedied. He had a ramp built that he 
can easily get up and down. Wheelchair em- 
ployees have difficulty in the use of such 
facilities as telephone booths which are out 
of reach, and with doors that are too narrow. 
Special arrangements can usually be made 
quite easily so that these people can have 
access to facilities that we take for granted. 

The handicapped person, as you have seen, 
is faced with many employment barriers, but 
as these people, and thousands more like 
them, have proven—these barriers can be 
surpassed! 
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What Is a Volunteer Fireman? 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the vol- 
unteer fireman is one of the most im- 
portant public servants in the Nation. 
Through his unselfish efforts millions of 
dollars worth of property is prevented 
from destruction each year and countless 
lives are saved. The volunteer fireman is 
the unsung hero of our Nation. 

A very fine editorial appeared in the 
April 11, 1968, edition of the News- 
Herald, Morganton, N.C., entitled 
“Whats a Volunteer Fireman?” I be- 
lieve the editorial will be of interest to 
everyone who shares my appreciation for 
the fine work that these unselfish Amer- 
icans are performing 24 hours a day each 
day in the year. I insert the editorial in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

WHAT Is A VOLUNTEER FIREMAN? 


As have many others, we have wondered 
often what makes a volunteer fireman tick. 

What sense of selfless service causes a man 
to make himself available at all hours to go 
to the rescue of life and property in a fre- 
quently thankless task of fighting fires? 

This and other questions serve only to 
heighten gratitude the public should hold for 
volunteer firemen. 

It remained for a chief of a volunteer fire 
department in Guilford County to answer our 
question and to explain something of the 
difficulties which a volunteer encounters in 
filling his role. 

It's so good that we pass along these 
extracts: 

What makes a volunteer fireman get up in 
the middle of the night or the wee hours of 
the morning, and go fight a fire realizing that 
he must put in a long hard day on his job 
tomorrow? 

What makes him endure the stinging criti- 
cism for not getting there sooner—when 
maybe one of the city’s newest fire engines 
could not have gotten there any earlier? How- 
ever, if he is more hasty he may find himself 
facing a stiff fine for speeding. These are very 
difficult to pay indeed when first of all he is 
not receiving one cent for his services, These 
speeding tickets go over great when he gets 
home and tells the “little woman” what has 
happened. 

To add to his troubles, she has already been 
trying to get her man to stop this foolishness. 
However, I wonder if the invalid that he has 
just rescued from a burning building thought 
what he was doing was just a lot of bunk. 

To top it all, he pays just as much “fire tax“ 
as anyone else. He goes to the grocery store 
on Friday and takes Johnny to the dentist. 
On his way home he stops by the drug store 
and gets a prescription filled for his daughter 
who is sick. All these bills run just as high for 
him as anyone else. 

Tonight is also his night to sleep at the 
fire house. So in the event of a fire his de- 
partment will be able to respond instantly. 
However, when he arrives on the scene he 
hears that age old cry. “I called you thirty 
minutes ago.” However, the truth finally 
comes to light. The property owner didn’t 
know how to call the fire department so he 
ran out in the front yard and began to 
shout “my house is on fire.” His cry was 
heard by a neighbor but he doesn’t call the 
fire department. He calls the telephone op- 
erator. Many precious minutes are lost in 
this fashion. So—the firemen are blamed 
for it all. 
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Not being a fainthearted man, our fire- 
man sighs and thinks about tomorrow and 
smiles to himself. For tomorrow is Saturday 
and he has plans to take his young son, 
Johnny, hunting. Although, what he doesn’t 
realize is that all his neighbors are going to 
be at home tomorrow, too. Many of them 
have planned to burn off their garden or 
leaves in their yard. Early Saturday morning 
our fireman and his son are just about to 
get into the car and be on their merry way, 
when the fire house siren sounds. 

Being truly a servant of others, he drops 
everything and rushes to the fire station. He 
learns that Mr. X who lives in the commu- 
nity, set a pile of leaves on fire and went 
back into the house. Now this pile of leaves 
has ignited about 15 acres of woodland. No 
hunting today, for this will take about three 
hours of hard labor to extinguish Mr. X’s 
pile of leaves. 

Yes, friend, this is the type individual you 
are criticizing when you criticize a volunteer 
fireman. 

I believe that our volunteer fireman be- 
came a volunteer because of his concern for 
the safety of his friends, neighbors and loved 
ones. 

He became what he is because he realizes 
that criticism never changed anything. Only 
by hard work can things be improved. 

Our volunteer became a volunteer fireman 
because he realized his community must 
have protection. Not being one to shirk re- 
sponsibility he joined the fire department in 
his respective community. I believe the thing 
that makes him tick is the satisfaction of 
helping others. The old proverb of placing 
others above self is a reality with him. 


Why Celebrate Illinois’ Sesquicentennial? 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks an article en- 
titled “Why Celebrate Illinois’ Sesqui- 
centennial?” written by Ralph G. New- 
man, chairman of the Illinois Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, and published in Il- 
linois Public Official for March 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHY CELEBRATE ILLINOIS’ SESQUICENTENNIAL? 
(By Ralph G. Newman, chairman, Illinois 
Sesquicentennial Commission) 

Why celebrate Illinois’ Sesquicentennial? 
A good question—it deserves a thoughtful 
answer. How about the one the explorer gave 
for scaling Mount Everest: “Because it’s 
there.” Excepting that in the case of Illinois’ 
150th birthday, one had better say “Because 
it’s here.” 

It is here—a party a “year long and a state 
wide,” as Governor Otto Kerner has so aptly 
said. Actually the Jubilee State in 68 will 
celebrate more than 1,500 birthday parties 
from Chicago to Cairo, from Galena to Shaw- 
neetown, with special fetes in Springfield, 
Vandalia, Nauvoo and Carbondale, among 
hundreds of others. And, guests from every- 
where in the world will be made truly wel- 
come, 

Even though IIlinois contains only a tiny 
bit of the world’s real estate, it has given 
more than its share of ideas that have 
made for progress and enriched civilization. 

Illinois, at the 150-year landmark, can 
look back at a proud past, a dynamic present 
and a promising future. 
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CITES STATE’S HERITAGE 


The heritage of Illinois includes the gift of 
Abraham Lincoln to the nation, of Jane 
Addams, of Carl Sandburg, and of Adlai Ste- 
venson. It includes great scientists and in- 
dustrialists who gave us the steel plow and 
the harvester, radio and television, and the 
men who measured the speed of light, 
Michelson and Morley. 

Illinois gave the world great architects who 
invented the skyscraper and produced other 
innovations in building that are copied all 
over the world; medical scientists who vastly 
lengthened the human life span; pioneers in 
physics who first split the atom and now 
have developed the peaceful uses for nuclear 
energy to their greatest promise in Illinois. 
The vast development of railroads in Illinois 
made it the crossroads of the nation and 
Chicago the hub of the continent. And 
now, in the air age, O'Hare International Air- 
port has become the busiest airport in the 
nation—and the world. 

These are only a few of the great achieve- 
ments in Illinois. But, they opened the door 
to the great NOW—the present in Illinois! 
A magnificent record! Illinois is the greatest 
state in agriculture and exports. It is an 
Empire by an inland sea. It is the center of 
population in the United States! It is the 
heartland of America. 


POETIC QUOTES NOTED 


The late Donald Culross Peattie, a native 
who, however, spent most of his adult life 
in California, called it “The best State of the 
Fifty.” Why? “Illinois is the best State pre- 
cisely because it is so American—Illinois is 
core America—It is American in its unappre- 
ciated beauty of plainness—something that 
Thoreau would have understood, perhaps, 
something that the three poets of the State 
who really sound to me like Illinois, give 
voice to—Sandburg, all of the time; Vachel 
Lindsay, sometimes; and, Edgar Lee Masters 
in “Spoon River Anthology.“ —INlinois is 
beautiful, it seems to me, as only a great fer- 
tile plain can be beautiful.” 

A fertile plain, if you wish, but still a State 
of great hustle and bustle. Chicago may well 
be the most dynamic of American cities, as it 
bursts its seams and great new towers rise to 
the skies. It is rapidly developing the most 
beautiful waterfront in the world. 

EDUCATION NOW ESTABLISHED 

Only a few years ago it suffered from a 
brain drain—to the east and west coasts. 
That trend seems now to have been reversed 
with the tremendous growth and expansion 
of education in Illinois, especially at the level 
of advanced study and research—in all the 
great universities of the State: Chicago, 
Northwestern, Illinois, Southern Illinois, 
Northern Illinois, Eastern Illinois, and many 
others. Everywhere town and gown are work- 
ing together to give Illinois a fuller, richer 
life. Marvin Camras developed the wire re- 
corder at Armour Research Foundation; En- 
rico Fermi led the team of nuclear physicists 
to the first self-sustained nuclear reaction; 
Charles B. Huggins won the 1966 Nobel Prize 
in medicine. Only recently, Illinois won the 
great nuclear prize—the greatest of all atom 
smashers—to be built at Weston. 

George W. Beadle, University of Chicago 
President and Nobel-prize winning geneticist, 
(Nobel winners from the University num- 
ber 25) puts it this way: “Chicagoland is 
home to a great many Universities. They all 
contribute to a climate in which research 
and development activities can thrive.” 


PROGRESS DEMONSTRATED 


Research and development opens the door 
to industry and manufacture. More and more 
businesses are finding homes—good new 
homes in Illinois. There’s the gigantic new 
Chrysler Plant at Belvidere. Bell Telephone 
Laboratories has built the new Indian Hill 
Center for some 1,200 scientists and engi- 
neers at Naperville. Bell is also building a 
big new technical center at Lisle. Jones and 
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Laughlin Steel Company has built a great 
new 150 Million Dollar steel plant at Hen- 
nepin on the Illinois River. Republic Steel 
Company has announced a new $35,000,000 
expansion program in East Chicago, Indiana, 
Caterpillar Tractor, at Peoria, and John Deere 
Company become ever greater giants. The 
First National Bank and the John Hancock 
Center rise majestically skyward—Chicago’s 
tallest structures. Hancock will be a 100- 
story tower, topped by the City’s TV an- 
tennae. 

A new 30-story $40,000,000 Mies Van der 
Rohe designed structure is to rise at Wacker 
Drive, east of Michigan Avenue. This will give 
added beauty to Michigan Avenue, which 
rapidly is becoming one of the great streets 
of the world, comparable to the Champs 
Elysees, Fifth Avenue, and Wilshire Boule- 
vard. The Civic Center in Chicago now boasts 
the new Picasso. 


ATTRACTIONS FOR TOURISTS 


Illinois is a great place to visit. Tourism 
is a Two Billion Dollar business annually 
in the State. Springfield is the City that has 
the greatest attraction for foreign visitors, 
especially those from the underdeveloped na- 
tions, because of its Lincoln heritage. The 
beauty of Galena, New Salem, the Thresher- 
men’s Reunion at Pontiac, the magnolias of 
Cairo, the Shawnee National Forest, the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the Crab Orchard Wild 
Life Refuge—all are places of great attrac- 
tion that come to mind. There are hundreds 
of others. The National Campers and Hikers 
Association is holding its national convention 
at DuQuoin, from July 15th to 18th. Some 
35,000 persons are coming. 

Doesn't this suggest that Illinois is going 
to be the place to come to in 1968? For great 
things are happening in Illinois! So, make 
3 gate and celebrate with this great State 

n 68. 


Anniversary in Greece 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an 
especially timely and succulent editorial 
in yesterday’s Washington Evening Star 
dealt with recent developments in 
Greece. In view of the barrage of criti- 
cism to which the Greek Government has 
been subjected over the last year, this 
editorial on the anniversary of the Greek 
Army coup merits attention. 

The editorial follows: 

ANNIVERSARY IN GREECE 

Melina Mercouri, the sexy far-left movie 
actress, tried to stir things up in London. 
But the first anniversary of the Greek army 
coup—coinciding with the Orthodox Easter— 
was marked in Athens with complete quiet, if 
not indifference. 

The fact seems to be that the people of 
Greece do not feel terribly upset by the mili- 
tary junta now ruling them. The junta, 
headed by Premier George Papadopoulos, still 
holds over 2,000 persons in prison or under 
house arrest, but the International Red 
Cross—which has looked into the situation— 
has absolved it of charges of cruelty. The 
charges have been made by absentee Greeks 
like Miss Mercouri, but they appear to 
amount to little more than propaganda. 

It is noteworthy, in any case, that the 
Greeks—a volatile and voluble people—have 
reacted to both Easter and the coup anniver- 
sary with a degree of calm suggesting that 
they may not be unhappy with the absence of 
their old political pandemonium. The Papa- 
dopoulos junta has established order in place 
of the chaos threatened under the free-wheel- 
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ing politics of the ousted—and sinister—80- 
year-old Premier George Papandreou. What is 
promised now is a national referendum on a 
new constitution designed to guarantee all 
the basic freedoms for Greece, the great his- 
toric birthplace of democracy. 

The Greek leftists are doing their best to 
discredit the referendum before it is held—a 
characteristic Communist tactic. After it 
takes place, however, Greece itself should be 
the stronger for it. 


Trend Toward Huge Farms and Declining 
Rural Opportunity 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to an excellent 
article by Farm Editor Don Muhm, pub- 
lished in the Des Moines Register, report- 
ing the acquisition of 10,000 acres of 
land in three counties in that State by a 
single farm operator. 

The article is not only a striking illus- 
tration of the trend toward huge farm- 
ing operations, and the elimination of 
family agriculture, it is an unusually 
competent job of reporting by Mr. Muhm, 
who has developed factually, in a news 
story, the effect of this type of agricul- 
tural trend on rural communities. 

Mr. Muhm has interviewed bankers 
and merchants in the communities in- 
volved, who see in the huge semitrailers 
hauling in large cargoes of fertilizer a 
decline in business and banking volume 
for their towns. Muhm reports the de- 
cline in farm population in one of the 
counties—Wayne County, Iowa—which 
has already occurred, from 5,757 in 1947 
to 3,528 today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Muhm’s article be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MissourIAN Buys 10,000 AcrEs or Iowa 
Lanp—Bi¢é LAND BUYER Pays $100 To $400 
AN ACRE 

(By Don Muhm) 

Humeston, Iowa.—A new concern about 
farming and its future exists in this southern 
Iowa community following the purchases of 
about 10,000 acres of land by a Missouri man. 

The purchases actually began a couple of 
years ago with transactions involving about 
1,800 acres. 

But then last fall, in mid-October, a one- 
man buying wave began that resulted in the 
purchase of 13 farms through one Humeston 
farm realtor by the Missourian. 

While there is no exact figure available as 
to how much land was actually bought, or 
how much was paid, one reliable report in- 
dicated that the Missourian bought at least 
$1 million worth of land from one farm real- 
tor alone. 

There's talk about the “big land buyer” 
along the main street of this Wayne County 
town of about 638 persons. 

And there’s talk in the country, where the 
farmers usually worry more about weather, 
commodity prices and machinery costs. 

Included in these conversations are com- 
ments about “corporate farms,” the decline 
in farm numbers and farm population and 
the average age of farmers, 
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Little is known locally about the buyer. 
But land sale records at the courthouses in 
three counties—Wayne, Decatur and Lucas— 
list his name as Adrian Craigmiles of Rich 
Hill, Mo. 

Craigmiles has both banking interests. He 
is young (41 years old) and was once named 
Farmer of the Year in Bates County, Mo., 
by the Farm Bureau. 

It is believed that his many recent farm 
real estate purchases make him the owner 
of the largest amount of Iowa land owned 
by any one individual. 

Estimates currently indicate that he owns 
about 4,000 more acres than is involved in 
Iowa’s most famous 6,000-acre operation near 
Odebolt in Sac County, now known as Shin- 
rone Farms. Until recently it was the Lakin 
Ranch and before that was the Adams Ranch. 

The chief difference between the Odebolt 
“ranch” and the Craigmiles property is that 
the Odebolt property is in one tract, while 
the Missourian’s land is scattered across 
three counties of southern Iowa. 

Folks here in general express concern 
about the future, and wonder about the 
things taking place in their farming com- 
munity. 

Many know that there has been a substan- 
tial migration away from the land during 
the past 20 years. In 1947, there were 1,829 
farms in Wayne County; today, there are 
about 645 fewer farms in that county. 

In other words, there has been an average 
of 30 farm families leaving the land an- 
nually in Wayne County during the past 
two decades. 

The farm population in Wayne County was 
5,757 in 1947; today it is 3,528. 

Wayne County is not unique in the loss 
of farms and farm population. Annually 
anywhere from 3,000 to 5,000 farm families 
in Iowa call it quits for various reasons and 
leave the land. 

Into this out-migration picture last fall 
entered the Missouri buyer. 

The sale of this large amount of land 
brings forth ready comments from Humeston 
citizens. 

“This is pretty tough competition for the 
young farmer who has a hard time picking 
up land anyway,” said Lester Ragan, Humes- 
ton implement dealer. 

“Besides, people are leaving the farm fast 
enough because of low farm income without 
someone coming in and trying to monopolize 
the land.” 

Two bank officers in Humeston also com- 
mented on the purchases: 

“This won't do either the town or the bank 
much good,” said Glen Greenlee of the Citi- 
zens State Bank. 

“We're afraid that all of the buying of 
supply items will be done centrally, and that 
our local merchants will be left out,“ said 
A. E. Jennison, also an officer in the Humes- 
ton bank, 

“They've got semi-trucks coming in here 
loaded with fertilizer,” said one business- 


man who declined to be identified. “I ques- 


tion whether this guy will buy anything 
locally.” 

The first man to sell his farm to the Mis- 
souri buyer last October was Daryl Carter, 
57, of Humeston. Carter’s 320-acre farm had 
been listed for sale for two years, according 
to M. F. Latham, Humeston realtor. 

“I didn’t have any idea of what was going 
to follow,” said Carter. 

He had planned, however, to spend more 
time in a seed corn and insurance business 
that he had developed. Also he and his wife 
plan to build a new home in Humeston, 

Carter had farmed the 320-acre unit for 
37 years, raising crops and livestock. 

Latham, the farm realtor, provided in- 
formation about the Carter farm sale as 
well as 12 other sales made to the Missourian. 
Latham operates Agri-Business Associates, 
which specializes in farm real estate and 
farm management pursuits. 
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Here is Latham’s own schedule beginning 
Oct. 9: 

320-acre farm sold by Daryl Carter of 
Humeston. 

360-acre farm sold by Warren Exley of 
Humeston, who plans to curtail his farm- 
ing efforts and will operate about 280 acres 
he has left. 

240-acre farm sold by Harold Rood, who 
is thinking about retiring from the farm 
and may live in Humeston. 

900-acre farm sold by Charles Shivvers of 
Corydon, a farmer and farm inventor. 

167-acre farm owned by Roy Johnson, an 
absentee landlord from Corwith in north 
central Iowa. 

720 acres in two farms sold by James 
Woosley of Garden Grove, a former Illinois 
farmer who has rented back the land and 
who will act as a farm manager for the 
Missouri owner. 

940-acre farm owned by Eric Olson of 
Garden Grove who, according to Latham, is 
thinking about retirement. 

160-acre farm owned by L. C. Cantwell, a 
former career military man who lives near 
Garden Grove but now lives in California. 

934-acre farm (in Lucas County) owned by 
Bailey Bros. of Leeton, Mo. 

760-acre farm in Decatur County owned 
by Paul J. Kelly of Britt and his brother, 
Joseph R. Kelly. 

140-acre farm owned by Vernon Marks of 
Lucas. 

150-acre farm owned by Boyce Estate of 
Humeston. 

In total these 18 farms amount to nearly 
6,000 acres of land —or about the same size 
as Shinrone Farms at Odebolt. 

Other realtors sold about 4,000 acres of 
land in this area to Craigmiles. 

The purchases from one realtor alone 
amounted to about $1 million worth of Iowa 
farm land, 

Latham said that the land was purchased 
on a contract basis, with 26 per cent of 
the purchase price paid at the time of the 
transaction and the balance to be paid over 
a 10-year period. 

Latham said that the farm land sold in 
a range of from $100 to $400 an acre. 

By comparison, the Iowa State University 
annual survey of land prices indicated that 
in November, 1967, the average price of 
“southern pasture land” was $244 an acre, 
up $19 an acre from price levels of a year 
earlier 

The Missouri buyer bought all kinds of 
land—flat row crop fields and rough, hilly 
ground, pasture land and wooded land. 

Virtually all of the land is being farmed 
by tenants. One of the tenants is James 
Woosley, 34, who also is acting as farm 
manager. 

Woosley sold 720 acres to the Missourian, 
as well as 375 acres to another family. He 
and his brother, William, 29, will conduct 
a farming operation on a total of 3,700 acres. 

They will have the aid of one farm em- 
ploye, Gary Thomas, and part-time help 
during the busy seasons. 

The Woosleys originally farmed in Illinois. 

“This is good land in here,” said James 
Woosley. “It responds good to fertilizer. If 
you take care of it, it’s going to give you a 
good return, 

“I think a lot of people have been selling 
southern Iowa short.” 

One of the reasons for his appreciation of 
the land in this area is the fact that for a 
couple of years his brother, William, has won 
the county corn-growing contest. One year 
he harvested 157 bushels of corn per acre; 
last year, his official yield was 150 bushels. 

Woosley said that the new owner plans to 
raise a lot of corn, grub out trees and fence- 
lines with bulldozers to make the land till- 
able in these areas. Also, he indicated that 
much of the land would be seeded down to 
grasses, and a livestock operation started. 

Latham pointed out that the Missourian 
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has run a beef cow herd on his land near 
Rich Hill, Mo., raising Angus, Hereford, 
Charolais and Santa Gertrudis cattle. 

Latham, a former teacher and vocational 
agriculture instructor, feels much like Woos- 
ley about the southern Iowa farm land. 

“The potential growth is bigger in this 
area than in any area I know,” said Latham. 

“Where land sells for $600 an acre or more 
in north central Iowa, generally the top price 
here is 6350 an acre. And I know they can't 
raise two bushels of corn for every bushel 
we raise down here.” 

Latham admits that there has been crit- 
icism of his role in selling nearly 6,000 acres 
to the Missouri buyer. But he points out 
that also involved in the sales were Alvin R. 
Reynolds, a Chillicothe, Mo., realtor and Wil- 
liam J. Carter, a farm specialist with the Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Chariton. 

“If we hadn't sold the land to him, some- 
one else would have,” added Latham. 

The Humeston realtor doesn't believe that 
the Missourian is tied in with a farm corp- 
oration, or that he intends to set up a 
corporate farm, or a farm conglomerate. 

“He had the money and the desire to buy 
and he feels the same way about the great 
potential for his country that I and others 
do,” he said. 

“This area can raise good crops. And there 
is a great avenue wide open here for the de- 
velopment of a good livestock industry, 
cattle feeding, cattle raising, hog production 
and so on. 

“This potential figures into what’s hap- 
pening here now.” 

But the Missourian, Craigmiles, did sell 
land to a relatively new, large Kansas City, 
Mo., farm corporation. And money from this 
land sale was used by him to make his pur- 
chase of the Iowa farms. 


Double Standard: U.S. Style 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, it was not 
until dozens of patriotic organizations 
throughout this Nation began to alert 
the American people to the dangers of 
the Socialist-Communist ascendency to 
power in this country, that the hierarchy 
of the Communist international con- 
spiracy decided that it was high time to 
destroy the anti-Communists. To this 
end, they called a meeting in Moscow, 
which was attended by 80 Communist 
organizations from all parts of the world. 
The delegates to this meeting were in- 
structed to return to their respective 
countries and begin a massive program 
to destroy all anti-Communists. Gus 
Hall, president of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., returned from Moscow and in- 
augurated that program of destruction. 
The first to feel the ax was General 
Walker, who was indoctrinating his 
troops so that they would recognize the 
dangers of communism as a conspiracy 
and so that they would not be brain- 
washed as they were in Korea. For this 
bit of patriotism he was dismissed, de- 
graded, demoted, and deprived of his 
rights under the Constitution. 

This served only to accelerate and 
intensify the work of patriotic anti- 
Communist organizations. The adminis- 
tration was frantic because the New 
Frontier was being equated with social- 
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ism and socialism with communism, and 
something had to be done. Who was to 
do it? None other than Walter and Vic- 
tor Reuther, who came to Washington in 
the fall of 1961 and had a strategy con- 
ference. At this conference Walter 
Reuther promised to write a memoran- 
dum for Attorney General ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY. That memo was a 24-page blue- 
print for the destruction of the anti- 
Communists. The memo was actually 
written by Victor Reuther, whom you 
remember as being the Soviet devotee, 
who in his earlier days spent some time 
in Russia writing glowing reports on the 
Soviet socialist program, and in a 
moment of reverie wrote a letter to his 
colleagues in America urging them to 
“keep up the fight for a Soviet America.” 
This man, then became the chief adviser 
to the administration on how to deal 
with the anti-Communists. In his note, 
which accompanied the memo, he said: 
We are hopeful that this memorandum 
may have some value to you in focusing at- 
tention upon possible administration policies 
and programs to combat the radical right. 


Now it must be understood that the 
“radical right” refers to any and all 
patriotic organizations which stand op- 
posed to the Socialist-Communist doc- 
trine as set forth in the Communist 
manifesto of 1848 and restated by the 
Moscow Communist Convention in 1960. 
That, of course, means you as well as me. 

Woodrow Wilson said many years ago: 

Liberty cannot exist where government 
takes care of the people, but it can only 
thrive where the people take care of the 
government. 


He might just as well have spelled it 
out more clearly by saying that liberty 
and socialism cannot coexist, that they 
are incompatible and only one can sur- 
vive. In 1937, Pope Pius XI asked a 
searching question: 

How is it possible that such a system long 
since rejected scientifically and now proved 
erroneous by experience, how is it, we ask, 
that such a system could spread so rapidly 
in all parts of the world? 


If Pope Pius XI was shocked in 1937, 
what would he say today after seeing an 
additional 750 million human beings 
swept behind the Iron Curtain? Pope 
Pius XI also said in 1931 that the Social- 
ist state cannot exist without an obvi- 
ously excessive use of force. We are see- 
ing that excessive use of force not only 
in the Communist countries, such as 
East Germany, Hungary, and Cuba, but 
also in our own country. 

Now let us examine the recommenda- 
tions of the Reuther brothers to be used 
for your own destruction. The first rec- 
ommendation was: 

The radical right inside the Armed Forces 
poses an immediate and special problem re- 
quiring immediate and special measures. 


Under this heading, he recommended 
that Secretary McNamara investigate the 
extent of the radical right in the mili- 
tary. The memorandum claimed that it 
was widespread pressure from rightwing 
generals and admirals in the Pentagon 
which brought about the recall of Gen. 
James Van Fleet to active duty. What 
was wrong with General Van Fleet? 
Simply this, he was a member of the 
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board of For America, he endorsed the 
Florida Coalition of Patriotic Societies, 
and he was on the board of advisers of 
H. L. Hunt’s Life Lines. The memoran- 
dum complained that all that Van Fleet 
accomplished was to embarrass Adlai 
Stevenson by saying that Stevenson was 
to blame for the U.S. failure to provide 
air support in the Bay of Pigs invasion 
and that General Van Fleet would have 
fired Stevenson. Had I been President, 
I would not have fired Adlai Stevenson 
for the simple reason that I would never 
have hired him in the first place. 

The No. 2 complaint in the Reuther 
memorandum was that the Attorney 
General’s list of subversive organizations 
is lending aid and comfort to the radical 
right—that’s you. The memo goes on to 
state: 

Although the radical right poses a far 
greater danger to the success of this country 
in its battle against international commu- 
nism than does the domestic Communist 
movement, the latter has been branded sub- 
versive by the Government and the former 
(radical right) has not, 


The memo goes on to state: 

The list today is almost like a Good House- 
keeping seal for the radical right and as long 
as it exists (indicating it should be abol- 
ished) it should not remain one sided and 
permitted to work in favor of the radical 
right. 


It is interesting to note that the adjec- 
tive “radical” precedes any mention of 
“right.” You see, radicalism has always 
been an offensive word to the American 
people, and, if the brothers Reuther can 
implant the word “radical” in connection 
with conservatism or rightwing move- 
ments, it would prove destructive. 

The memo continues: 

It might be advisable for the Attorney 
General to announce at this time that he is 
going to investigate one or more of these 
organizations with a view of determining 
whether charges will be filed and hearings 
held on the question of listing one or more 
of these organizations. The mere act of indi- 
cating that an investigation will be made 
will certainly bring home to many people 
something they have never considered—the 
subversive character of these organizations 
and the similarity to listed groups on the 
left. 


Now that is really something. Many of 
these organizations to which Reuther re- 
fers have requested an investigation, and 
I can assure you that if one is held there 
will be no witness who will take the fifth 
amendment. 

One specific proposal in the memo was 
that FBI agents infiltrate ultraconserva- 
tive organizations to determine whether 
they should be classified as subversive or 
not. My dear friends, the FBI does not 
have to infiltrate these organizations. 
They have an open invitation to join with 
any of them. 

The third suggestion was: 

The flow of big money to the radical right 
should be dammed to the extent possible. 


You should note that the word 
“dammed” is spelled with two m’s al- 
though their direct intent was to spell 
it the other way. The proposal further 
stated: 

As funds are a source of power to the 
radical right, action to dam up these funds 
may be the quickest way to turn the tide 
now running in their favor. 
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At least that is an admission never 
before heard, that the tide is running 
in our favor. The memo suggested that 
tax exemptions be carefully checked and 
that the list of major donors to the far 
right be made public and that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission check 
radio and television stations carrying 
far-propaganda, but listing their pro- 
grams as religious, news analysis, or pub- 
lic service, and that the program, “Know 
Your Enemy,” emanating from Washing- 
ton would be a good place to start. 

Incidentally, immediately after the 
memo was circulated, the income tax 
reports of Walter Knott of Knott’s Berry 
Farm, one of the greatest exponents of 
free enterprise, and a true patriot, were 
examined and he was found liable for 
deductions which he had taken on con- 
tributions to support the California Free 
Enterprise Association. It is amazing 
how easy it is to deduct money for con- 
tributions to the Fund for the Republic 
and other leftwing organizations which 
support the socialistic Communist ideol- 
ogy, but when you attempt to educate 
people on the free-enterprise capitalistic 
system, you are then dispensing polit- 
ical propaganda. When you consider 
the massive political propaganda spewed 
forth by the National Education As- 
sociation, the Rural Electrification out- 
fit, and even the National Council of 
Churches, the double standard becomes 
so apparent that a schoolchild would 
recognize it. 

Skipping one recommendation, I go to 
the fifth, which was: 

The domestic Communist problems should 
be put into proper perspective for the Amer- 
ican people, thus exposing the basic fallacy 
of the radical right. 


What we are doing here tonight is 
putting the domestic Communist prob- 
lem in its proper perspective for the 
American people, and in so doing we are 
not exposing any basic fallacy of the 
conservative right. 

Now we come to the real “meat and 
potatoes” of what seems to be bothering 
the liberals, and that is that the Direc- 
tor of the FBI, J. Edgar Hoover, “ex- 
aggerates the domestic Communist men- 
ace at every turn, and contributes to the 
public's frame of mind upon which the 
radical right feeds.” The memo further 
charges that Assistant Attorney General 
J. Walter Yeagley, who continues in 
charge of internal security matters, has 
always maximized the domestic Com- 
munist menace. 

The memo continues: 

There is no need of a further effort to 
dramatize the Communist issue, the need 
now is to rein in those who have created 
the unreasoned fear of the domestic Com- 
munist movement in the minds of American 
people and to slowly develop a more rational 
attivude toward the strength of this move- 
ment, 


In other words, the rational attitude 
which the pseudoliberals want is that we 
should appease and even embrace the 
international Communist menace. The 
memo suggests that it would not be well 
to forbid dissenting officials from ex- 
pressing a contrary view for fear of the 
charge that the administration was at- 
tempting to muzzle J. Edgar Hoover, but 
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that “any effort to take a more realistic 
view by the leaders of this administra- 
tion would probably cause most of the 
administration officials to fall in line, 
and even some legislators might be af- 
fected thereby.” 

This, then, is the key to the recent 
attacks upon our patriotic conservatism 
by some Members of the U.S. Senate and 
some Members of the House, and, if you 
will read these attacks appearing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, you will be 
amazed to see how closely they have fol- 
lowed the substance and the language 
used in the 24-page memo of Victor 
Reuther. 

The authors of the book, “The Far 
Right,” Donald Janson and Bernard Eis- 
mann, state: 

No formal action was taken on the sug- 
gestions, although the document was read 
by key members of the administration and 
circulated to sympathetic Congressmen. 


With that statement I completely dis- 
agree, for sympathetic Congressmen and 
Senators have been following the direc- 
tions of this memorandum, and many 
TV and radio station licenses are being 
withheld. These charges by sympathetic 
Congressmen are replete with the charge 
of guilt by association and similar tech- 
niques, and anyone who disagrees with 
these so-called sympathetic Congress- 
men becomes anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, 
and is charged with being a greater 
menace to American society than is the 
domestic Communist establishment. 

At this point I wish to refer to the 
third suggestion in the Reuther memo- 
randum: 


The flow of big money to the radical right 
should be dammed to the extent possible. 


The implementation of this recom- 
mendation began shortly after it was 
issued, and actions were commenced by 
the Internal Revenue Service to elimi- 
nate the tax exemption for most or all 
of the active conservative organizations 
throughout the country. The next step 
was initiated by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, to curtail the 
broadcasting privileges of conservative 
and patriotic people, such as Dr. Carl 
McIntire and the Reverend Billy James 
Hargis. 

At no time was there any effort to re- 
move the tax exemption of the liberal, 
Socialist foundations, which far out- 
number the patriotic and conservative 
institutions. This is a double standard 
which should not be countenanced by 
this Republic. 

I am including herewith a recent 
statement by Dr. Hargis on this subject: 

Twenty years ago, Dr. Billy James Hargis 
began Christiam Crusade. In a very real 
sense, it was a “pulpit” from which he could 
tell his story to the people about what was 
happening to the churches and to the na- 
tion. 

On March 12, 1953, the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment recognized the ministry of Chris- 
tian Crusade in a ruling letter which granted 
tax exemption. This meant, of course, gifts 
to the religious, non-profit organization were 
tax deductible, and the organization would 
incur no liability in the matter of social 
security taxes. 

On September 22, 1966, the Treasury De- 
partment completely reversed itself and 
arbitrarily revoked this tax-exempt status, 
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allegedly on the grounds Christian Crusade 
is not operating as a religious or educa- 
tional institution and is influencing legisla- 
tion and intervening in political campaigns. 

During these years, between 1953 and 1966, 
the content and vigor of the message pro- 
claimed by Billy James Hargis have remained 
unchanged. He has been uncompromising in 
his exposure of and opposition to religious 
apostasy and godless communism. Conse- 
quently, he is either loyally supported or bit- 
terly attacked. 

But, not until immediately after the elec- 
tions of 1964, when the Internal Revenue 
Service made its first threat, has any agency 
of government sought to interfer with his 
right as a crusading evangelist to express his 
convictions and to speak out fearlessly for 
Christ and against communism. 

Why the change? The true story has never 
been told to the public at large in the press 
or communications media, For this reason, 
the staff of Christian Crusade has prepared 
this message, setting forth the facts simply 
and concisely, and hoping it will receive wide 
public distribution, 

Two things especially are worthy of ex- 
planation and public attention. (1) The real 
influence behind the government’s action 
against Christian Crusade; and (2) the un- 
just treatment Christian Crusade has re- 
ceived at the hands of the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

On December 19, 1961, Walter Reuther de- 
livered his infamous Reuther Memorandum 
to the Justice Department, a twenty-four- 
page blueprint for action against anti-Com- 
munists unprecedented in the history of this 
country. On pages 20 and 21, Reuther sug- 
gested that Christian Crusade could be de- 
stroyed by revoking its tax-exempt status. 
(Copies of the Reuther Memorandum are 
available for 50 cents by writing Christian 
Crusade Publications, P.O. Box 977, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 74102.) 

Within a period of time after the memo- 
randum was dispatched to all high Adminis- 
tration officials and, in fact, became policy, 
this organization has been subjected to 
threats, intimidations and harassment, re- 
sulting finally in the actual revocation of its 
tax exemption effective October 10, 1966. 

The grounds on which the IRS made its 
arbitrary decision are utterly false and un- 
founded. Christian Crusade as an organiza- 
tion has never, directly or indirectly, inter- 
vened on the part of any political candidate. 
It does, however, as a matter of Christian 
principle, support amendments for voluntary 
prayer and Bible reading in the schools, but 
certainly not in the sense of lobbying or poli- 
ticking. 

Obviously, a double standard exists in the 
matter of tax exemption. Any number of left- 
wing organizations actively support or de- 
nounce political candidates and maintain 
lobbyists in Washington for the purpose of 
influencing legislation—all the while enjoy- 
ing a tax-exempt status. 

In its treatment of Christian Crusade, the 
IRS has acted in a manner, characterized by 
one American, as “a law unto itself.” You 
may recall the article, “Tyranny in the In- 
ternal Revenue Service,” in Reader’s Digest 
of August, 1967. 

In January, 1968, the Internal Revenue 
Service assessed Christian Crusade for pay- 
ment of social security taxes retroactive from 
1961 through 1965—an unheard of action. 
Remember, during these years, we operated 
as a tax-exempt organization by authority 
of the U.S. Tre: Department itself with 
the assurance in its own words we were not 
Mable for social security taxes. This assess- 
ment, with interest and penalties, amounted 
to $61,691.70. 

Put yourself in our place for a moment. 
What would it do to you as an individual or 
to your business if all contributions you have 
made in the last ten years to your church or 
charitable organizations should become tax- 
able on a retroactive basis? 
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Can the IRS make this action against 
Christian Crusade stick? IRS officials doubt it 
themselves (so we have been informed by our 
attorneys). 

One of our tax accountants, who worked 
for years as an employee of the IRS, told us 
that in the case of Christian Crusade, the 
IRS is moving more rapidly than it did in 
any case during his entire employment. Much 
of the information on assessments and pen- 
alties has been handled by long distance 
telephone between IRS offices instead of the 
usual exchange of mail. It did not allow 
Christian Crusade the usual ten days to pay 
the assessment, but demanded immediate 
payment. It did not grant the 
postponement of an appeals hearing (which 
often amounts to weeks or months) when 
such postponements are requested. Attor- 
neys for Christian Crusade were allowed only 
a two-day postponement. 

Through persistence, our attorneys have 
unearthed another ominous development— 
more than sixty-eight Christian, anti-Com- 
munist leaders and prominent public figures 
are being involved in the case by the federal 
government through the taking of deposi- 
tions, What is the purpose? What else but to 
range far and wide in an attempt to harass 
and intimidate patriotic Christian Ameri- 
cans, in the implementing of the Reuther 
Memorandum? 

You may rest assured that Dr. Hargis and 
Christian Crusade will fight this injustice 
now and in the months to come. The point 
is—it is not our fight alone. The issue in 
the case of Christian Crusade is that a 
court—eventually the Supreme Court—will 
decide what is religion ...so that what 
happens to Christian Crusade will conceiv- 
ably affect all churches, all religious insti- 
tutions, as well as all Conservatives and anti- 
Communist causes. 

Because we believe in the power of prayer, 
freedom and justice, this tyranny will be 
providentially overruled ...and we will 
win. 


Income Maintenance 
HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, last 
year, Congress passed one of the most 
regressive social security bills in the his- 
tory of this Nation. It was punitive; it 
was restrictive; and it betrayed the atti- 
tude that those unfortunate enough to 
be on welfare should be punished for 
their inability to be self-sufficient. 

I was pleased at the Senate action 
aimed at removing many of the bill’s de- 
ficiencies in this session. Unfortunately, 
these gains may be lost unless action is 
taken to turn this action into law in this 
session. 

For it is not as if we were doing very 
much that was positive. At best, these 
amendments represent a short-term re- 
sponse to the problems of the Nation’s 
welfare system. 

Longer run solutions are needed, one 
of which may well be some kind of guar- 
anteed annual income, or negative in- 
come tax arrangement. A Presidential 
Commission now is studying the matter, 
and I eagerly await the results of its en- 
deavors. 

A recent article in Look magazine, Do 
We Owe People a Living?“ by George T. 
Harris, discusses many of the issues this 
Nation will have to face. I ask unanimous 
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consent to the inclusion of his article in 
the Extensions of Remarks to forward 
the public discussion of income mainte- 
nance. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Cry For THE NEGATIVE INCOME Tax SETS 
UP THE MEANEST DEBATE SINCE PROHIBI- 
TION: Do WE OWE PEOPLE A LIVING? 

(By T. George Harris) 

Having just mailed in Form 1040, along 
with the skin of your soul, you may get 
sore at the Guaranteed Income (GI) move- 
ment. These GI’s, not soldiers, are a strange- 
ly mixed group of liberals, Negro mothers, 
conservatives and radicals. They are moving 
right along to their common goal: to make 
Uncle Sam give poor families and their chil- 
dren cash enough to live in moderate ease— 
whether they work, loaf or riot. The first 
Federal test of GI is now at the start-up 
stage in New Jersey. 

The notion is simple, Taxes withheld from 
our paychecks will slide straight through the 
US. Treasury and out again into the mail as 
Government Issue pay for any citizen who 
happens to eat low on the hog. 

Payouts will be automatic, not as a welfare 
dole but as a civil right insured by law. The 
hardluck victim will get no preference over 
the lusty freeloader whose only social con- 
tribution is an upward push on the birth- 
rate. 

The prospect looks like a victory for Robert 
Theobald, 38, India-born guru of the free- 
money sect. “Some form of national-pay- 
ments system is coming—that’s no longer 
the issue,” he says, with passion bristling 
from both bars of his mustache. “My great- 
est problem is that Americans have a path- 
ological desire to toil, and we have more 
people who want to toil than we have oppor- 


tunities [jobs] for toll. . Guaranteed In- 
come involves a total change in the values 
of the society.” 


Theobald preaches openly, and has for 
years, against capitalism’s ancient habit of 
req @ man to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow or the muscle of his brain. 
“We must,” he insists, “break the link 
between job and income.” 

Why? This socioeconomist believes that 
automation is destroying jobs so fast that 
government must take over most of the 
money-spreading duty from employers. Since 
his prophecies of doomsday unemployment 
have so far proved false, he has countered, 
like an end-of-the-world preacher, by mov- 
ing his disaster dates forward. 

Between trips on the lecture circuit, Theo- 
bald beats out books in Apartment 19H of 
a private-housing project looking north over 
New York’s Harlem. Here lately, he has spied 
another sign of Armageddon in the sky: 
credit cards. Without GI, the buy-e 
cards will bring on the bloodiest rebellion 
yet imagined, he tells me, because they draw 
the first clear and absolute line between 
those who have and those who have not. 

Nor does the worry stop with cash-passing. 
Theobald also toils over plans to keep people 
busy enough to stay out of trouble once they 
are forced into well-subsidized leisure: “A 
GI that is not accompanied by a strong 
thrust to provide meaningful activity would 
be a disaster.” 

It might be restful to pause for a para- 
graph while Theobald’s ideas cool. He con- 
firms the worst fears, and wildest dreams, 
aroused by income-maintenance thought. 
His is an original mind, and uncommonly 
provocative, but he sometimes sees moun- 
tains that, on closer study, are mounds. 
After talking with him, you need consider- 
able time to absorb a new, little-known 
political fact: the GI notion is also selling 
like hot cakes among big businessmen and 
Republican bigwigs. 

Detroit’s Arjay Miller, vice-chairman of 
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Ford Motor Co., has taken a public stand. 
Other industrialists and bankers, generally 
the opinion-setters of commerce, have sur- 
prised me in quiet talks by shifting sharply 
toward Miller's view. 

“Five years even three,” mutters a 
blue-chip chief, “this kind of talk would have 
gotten a man drummed out of the private- 
sector corps.” 

Chicago & North Western Railway boss Ben 
Heineman, already on record for measures 
very close to GI, is heading a Presidential 
commission on income distribution, “I'm not 
worried about positions that might upset 
conventional wisdom,” says Democrat Heine- 
man. Last month, a leading banker delved 
into the tangle of Federal housing, decided 
it might be simpler to give people cash and 
let them find their own homes in the mar- 
ket. Others see hope for the poverty pockets, 
white and black, to sprout a self-service com- 
mercial sector. 

The change in sentiment makes blips on 
Washington’s political radar. Richard Nixon's 
closest advisers have been urging him to cam- 
paign hard for Guaranteed Income, taking it 
away from LBJ. “For one thing,” says Nixon 
economic consultant Pierre Rinfret, “it would 
be a strong stabilizer against business cycles.” 

Wisconsin's Melvin Laird, chairman of the 
House Republican Conference, is drafting a 
bill on the subject. Since liberals charge that 
Laird “stands at the center of the largest con- 
servative apparatus in American politics,” his 
GI will stir up press dust when it 
hits the hopper. It will also notify both 
parties that committee hearings and a mean 
battle aren’t far up the road. If Vietnam ever 
quits drawing the butterfat out of the econ- 
omy, a few billions are apt to get churned 
into a new kind of poor law. 

Heaven save the John Birchers! Here’s the 
GOP taking up the same cause as Theobald, 
whose ambition is to scrub out capitalism’s 
labor system. Just as Mr. Robert Welch says, 
the Commie conspiracy is brainwashing us 
for sure. Even the debate teams in U.S. col- 
leges are talking GI this year. Worst of all, 
Republican leaders are being led down this 
strange path by Sen. Barry Goldwater’s Presi- 
dential campaign policy adviser: Milton 
Friedman of the University of Chicago, chief 
economist to the American Right. 

Nervous friends dearly hope that Professor 
Friedman is kidding, playing an impractical 
joke. But he, a bouncy egghead of 55 and 
not famous for humility, confesses that he 
had the idea, and published it, before the 
Left took it up. Indeed, most GI’s admit, 
Friedman invented the most efficient way 
to pass the cash: the Negative Income Tax. 

Back in World War II, while in the Treas- 
ury Department, economist Friedman de- 
cided that if Federal revenue is raised by 
positive taxes, then public outlays have to 
be thought of as reverse, or negative, taxes. 
He believed, as a conservative, that voters 
would be less spendthrift if they could see 
where the positive taxes came from to match 
each negative tax. In a series of lectures, 
given in 1956 and published in 62, he out- 
lined a below-ground extension for the in- 
come tax system. It would pipe money 
directly, instantly, from the high and mid- 
dle brackets down to those too poor to pay. 

“It gives help in the form most useful 
to the individual, namely, cash,” he wrote. 

The scheme would be far less expensive, 
Friedman argued, than the welfare, public 
housing, farm subsidy and other projects 
being run in the name of the needy. His 
figures showed that in 1961, the Federal, 
state and local governments sank $33 billion 
into such efforts, but only one dollar in five 
ever reached the empty pocket to which it 
was addressed. His purpose, then a nutty 
notion to both liberals and conservatives, 
was to replace inefficient bureaucracy with 
a check-mailing machine. The urgency of 
the need to avoid total reliance on public 
agencies for services was not to become clear 
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until the advent of the new strike era among 
public employees. 

Friedman also had his eye on such sacred 
but scrubby cows as minimum wage. He 
foresaw the day when the legal minimum, 
putting entry-level jobs out of reach of low- 
skill workers, would consign millions to a 
sub-machine caste. (The latest three-stage 
boost of the legal wage, to $1.60, has wiped 
out enough jobs to nullify the efforts of 
Government and industry to train and hire 
more Negro teen-agers.) Friedman's version 
of GI would supplement low wages, draw 
idle teen-agers into their first jobs and un- 
dercut future demands for fast boosts in the 
minimum wage. 

And there was, above all, Friedman’s pet 
hate: the harsh Federal penalty on work by 
the poor, A man or woman on welfare was 
taxed 100 percent, often several hundred, on 
any income he earned. Here’s how: if he 
went out and got a low-pay or part-time job, 
his welfare payments would be cut dollar 
for dollar, If the job petered out, as often 
happened, he might not get the payments re- 
stored for months. It was (and is) hazardous 
to try that big jump out of the welfare trap. 
A negative income tax, Friedman argued, 
would let people climb out step by step. 

The thing sounds weird at first, but once 
you get the hang of it, nothing could be 
more like horse sense. Friedman's Negative 
Income Payments—let’s call them nip’s—are 
to be graduated the way our positive taxes 
are. Those who earn least will draw the 
most, but earnings on a job will not be con- 
fiscated dollar for dollar. 

People who earn nothing at all will live 
on a basic payment from Uncle Sam, say be- 
tween $1,500 and $3,200 a year to cover a 
family of four. For each dollar earned by 
working, the recipient will be able to keep 
50 cents, (To put it another way, if his job 
pay is $40 a week, his nip check goes down 
$20.) The payments taper off to nothing just 
before a worker moves up to the wage level 
where he or she is initiated, like the rest 
of us, into the joys of tax-paying instead 
of tax-taking. Thus improved, the dear old 
Internal Revenue Service will look like Dr. 
Dolittle’s pushmi-pullyu. 

“Everyone would fill out the same Form 
1040, and get the same exemptions and de- 
ductions,” says Friedman. “Some will pay 
taxes, and some will be paid.” Not since 
Beardsley Ruml invented pay-as-you-go 
withholding has a new idea grabbed the 
minds of so many policy makers. 

Something was needed. The gathering ra- 
cial storm in the cities finally brought on 
one of those rare searches for new insight. 
Neither Friedman nor Theobald got much 
attention when, in 1962 and 1963, each pub- 
lished a guaranteed-income proposal with- 
out knowing of the other's effort. They lived 
in different worlds of ideology, the Right and 
the Left, I don’t even remember hearing of 
Theobald until Ralph Helstein, president of 
the United Packinghouse Workers, took me, 
in late 63, to a New York luncheon given 
by a small, informed band of thinking in the 
AFL-CIO. Most, including me, were cool to 
Theobald’s work-is-passé pitch over coffee, 
but Helstein saw the income floor as “a way 
to hold out hope” to members of his auto- 
mation-hurt union. 

Collaborating with the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, Helstein 
soon joined 36 academics, writers and ran- 
dom brains in signing a 1964 document 
dubbed The Triple Revolution. As boss of a 
tough union, he gave practical reality to an 
otherwise free-form group. Their paper, 
widely quoted, pushed Theobald and his GI 
into the national limelight. Negro hopes 
raised by civil rights, it argued, would be 
frustrated by the loss of jobs through auto- 
mation and by cuts in war production under 
the nuclear standoff. 

Helstein, round as a dumpling but with a 
very hard core, stayed way out front in the 
racial struggle. He had put up seed money 
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to help start Martin Luther King's SCLC, 
funded early SNCC projects and served as a 
director of hell-raiser Saul Alinsky’s Indus- 
trial Areas Foundation. In the winter of 
1964-65, Helstein happened across a copy of 
Context, an eggy magazine now defunct, 
that reprinted Friedman’s Negative Income 
Tax proposal, 

“That's it,” Helstein told the Theobald 
group. “This conservative has provided us 
with a way to get guaranteed income.” 

Others agreed, or had the notion serendipi- 
tously. Soon, liberals and conservatives alike 
were touting NIP’s not sure who was con- 
ning whom. President Johnson, in signing the 
1964 tax-cut bill, promised the next slice to 
“those who need it most.” By 1965, Treasury 
statisticians were doing feasibility numbers 
on cuts for the lower brackets and pushing 
the data on down to cover negative-tax pro- 
posals. It was an academic exercise, of course, 
since the general public had not yet heard 
of NIP’s, let alone work up a hunger for 
them, 

Meanwhile, the big-income play came roll- 
ing out of the Labor Department, Assistant 
Secretary Daniel Pat“ Moynihan, a 6'5” 
leprechaun trained in a Manhattan bar, flew 
boisterously back from an Trishman's tour 
of Europe with an entirely different scheme 
for income maintenance, We're the only in- 
dustrial democracy left,” he reported, “with- 
out a family, or children’s allowance.” 

France, Canada and 50 other countries pay 
per-child state subsidies to every family, rich 
or poor. The family allowance, while an ex- 
pensive and inefficient way to aid the poor 
and near-poor, jibed with Moynihan’s belief 
in “unities.” By that, he meant programs 
that build bridges of mutual interest (e.g., 
money) across income and race divisions. Two 
out of three poverty families are white, but 
most Federal schemes focus, realistically, 
upon poverty’s concentrated growth sector, 
the ghetto. Moynihan wanted to make a po- 
litical sale based on the needs of 13.9 million 
innocent victims, poverty’s children. “Every- 
body knows that the day after we pass a fam- 
ily allowance,” he still believes, “it will be the 
most popular legislation on the books.” 

So it might. But Moynihan made what can 
only be called an expert’s error. Author of 
a remarkable study on the sensitive pride of 
ethnic groups, he set up the Administration 
case for family allowances in a report that 
offended the pride of his biggest target group, 
Negro families. The “Moynihan Report” said 
their society was a shambles. 

Rising advocates of Black Power raged on 
into 1966 against both his report and his 
allowance. President Johnson, thus forced to 
retreat to routine urban spending, fell back 
on the barnyard idiom to express his dismay. 
“If the niggers want crap,” he told an aide, 
“we'll give them crap.” 

As a young man, the President had seen 
ragged white folks use New Deal agencies to 
buy their homes, reclaim bankrupt farms, set 
up their own electrical companies (REA CO- 
ops), boost production with fertilizer and hy- 
brids, make homelife bearable and get their 
kids educated. By comparison, today’s urban 
programs are leftover scraps for the leftover 
poor. Urban-renewal bulldozers destroy more 
homes than they build, Public housing locks 
tenants into high-rise slave quarters. Pov- 
erty Warriors, for all their good intent, pour 
their money into middle-class professionals, 
urban experts, in the faint hope that some 
will trickle down to the poverty people. The 
welfare state seems to have turned the New 
Deal upside down. 

Though allergic to any lessons from Fried- 
man, Many an earnest liberal has begun to 
doubt agencies that once were sacrosanct. 
Moynihan, who fled Washington for Harvard, 
compares the old system to a plan for fatten- 
ing the sparrows in the street by feeding the 
horses. “We might as well admit that Gov- 
ernment is a disaster at distributing serv- 
ices,” he says. “It is rather good at distrib- 
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uting income.“ That's what the income tax, 
positive division, has been doing since 1913. 

The most savage attacks have been thrown 
against welfare itself, mainly by those who 
know it best: its bosses and customers. 
Mitchell Ginsberg, as New York's welfare 
commissioner, wrote of the whole welfare 
establishment as “bankrupt.” 

The trouble centers in the federally spon- 
sored arpc—Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children—which annually enrolls thousands 
of new clients from among Negro migrants 
to Northern ghettos. With the onrush of 
affluence, all other kinds of relief have, in 
recent years, lost absolute or relative num- 
bers. U.S. welfare costs have slid well below 
one percent of gross personal income. 

The horror is in the effect on people. In- 
tended to sustain, arpc acts more like pump- 
primed leukemia. Set up for mothers with- 
out husbands, arpc enforces a rule against 
“a man in the house.” So the father who 
earns too little, or loses his job, can help 
his family best by bugging out. If he comes 
back, or a prospective new husband is seen 
around the house, the money must be cut off. 

You can imagine the slum woman’s rage at 
caseworkers who “peep under the bed look- 
ing for men’s underwear.” arpc makes it 
prudent to call your child a bastard and 
blocks a divorcee’s effort to recruit a man to 
head the family. One mother of six, going 
on seven, has adapted to the official system. 
She insists upon being called “Miss.” 

But few adapt completely, even to the ban 
against working, and a little freedom is in 
sight. A drop of Friedman’s negative-tax 
thinking seeped through Congress and into 
the latest welfare law. An arpc mother will 
not get to keep 33 percent of any wage she 
earns. So the lowest income group will no 
longer be taxed more than 66 percent. That's 
progress. In the positive-tax brackets, how- 
ever, such steep disincentives are reserved 
for the very rich and energetic. 

The paradox is clear, Our nation decided 
long ago that if we fail to give people a 
chance at a productive role, then we do owe 
them a living. But the dole reinforces the 
helplessness that trapped most recipients 
into welfare. Under its stern rules, only 
those proud enough to fight back are apt to 
be ambitious enough to break out. 

Some such spirit is now boiling up, 
abetted by a pair of trouble-loving white 
radicals, a black chemist and squads of 
formidable ladies. Richard Cloward and 
Frances Piven, a brawny professor and a chic 
researcher, operate in Harlem out of Colum- 
bia University’s School of Social Work. They 
discovered three years ago that many of the 
poor are too timid to apply for welfare, and 
those who do are often afraid to demand the 
full amount due them and their children. 

Because of tight budgets in most states, 
Cloward estimated, welfare administrators 
actually pay out about half as much money 
as the poor could legally claim. The budget- 
balancing techniques range from terror in 
Mississippi to camera-clicking spies in Wash- 
ington, to routine incompetence in most 
cities. The standard tales of welfare cheats 
are, literally, less than half the truth. 

Cloward-Piven laid out a strategy of 
deliberate disruption. By organizing welfare 
clients to demand full rights (or more) and 
recruit other clients, they would overload the 
welfare bureaucracy, break it and bring on, 
they hoped, a guaranteed income. This strat- 
egy could—and of late seems likely to—make 
the cumbersome caseworker system more 
costly than NIP will be. 

Searching for a man to put muscle into 
their plan, they found George Wiley, 37, a 
soft-spoken giant who had barely missed 
being elected national chief of CORE. Wiley, 
a Cornell Ph.D., used his personal savings 
from industrial-chemistry research to start 
NWRO, the National Welfare Rights Orga- 
nization, Slowly, at first in New York and 
now in 26 states, he found the ghetto fire- 
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brands, AFDC mothers. More than half the 
AFDC recipients are Negro. 

Wiley’s mothers started herding groups of 
disappointed claimants into local welfare 
centers. They cited laws and rules better than 
caseworkers, demanded instant action. “We 
generally pack a little lunch,” says Mrs. 
Beulah Sanders, sturdy chairman of the New 
York NWRO. “If the administrator don't give 
satisfaction, we settle down to spend the 
night.” Her city's welfare rolls, doubled to 
800,000 since 1963, are now rising faster than 
ever. Welfare officials tend to cave in, if pos- 
sible, before reporters arrive, and quick vic- 
tories rouse the timid to fight. 

Wiley’s big break came last fall at congres- 
sional hearings on the new welfare bill. Sen. 
Russell Long of Louisiana, beset by NWRO 
ladies, called them “Brood Mares.” They put 
the title on like a new hat. “Well,” said one, 
“the Brood Mares are going to stampede.” 

The new House Bill 12080 provided that if 
an AFDC mother refuses to leave her children 
to attend job-training, caseworkers have the 
authority to take away her children and farm 
them out to foster homes. That provision 
helped convert private shame into public 
indignation. NWRO’s national membership 
broke the 6,000 mark. The Brood Mares in 
many cities planned Mother’s Day protests 
against welfare offices this May 12, signed up 
with Martin Luther King’s Washington dem- 
onstrators. The first asphalt-roots organiza- 
tion had found its battle cry: “Don’t take 
our children away!“ 

Curiously, 12080, now law, is well-intended. 
Chairman Wilbur Mills of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, coauthor of the bill, 
has been gouging the welfare establishment 
for years, trying to make it help people up 
into self-supporting jobs. He might as well 
try to eat peas with a kitchen knife. Social 
workers make poor job-replacement experts. 
And, except for the 33 percent earning in- 
centive he wrote in, the new bill leans heavi- 
ly on brute force. “Yes, it is coercive—but 
only when the state decides that a person is 
an appropriate candidate for training and 
work,” Mills told the House. 

There’s the rub. To free-enterpriser Fried- 
man, state coercion is the least effective in- 
strument of a capitalist society. For one 
thing, it works only on scared subjects. “We 
are getting two kinds of people: those who 
are free, and those who are wards of the 
state and must do what the state says,” says 
Friedman. “On the Negative Income Tax, 
some would choose not to try. That is part 
of the loss you take; but the proportion, I 
believe, would be small and would decline.” 

We will soon find out. On a $4 million line 
of credit from OEO's anti-poverty larder, 
800 poor and near-poor in New Jersey are 
being picked to receive the first NIP’s for the 
next three years. The Ford Foundation is 
petty-cashing an expansion of the experi- 
ments, Squads of economists are checking 
the lucky guinea-pig people, eager to find 
out if the free dough inhibits whatever im- 
pulse they have to work. Unlike the experts, 
I'm betting that the average guinea pig will 
strive harder, not less, and boost earned in- 
come by 15 to 20 percent. It's the post-affiu- 
ent, not the never-had-its, who deliberately 
cop out of the rat race. There’s nothing like 
the first taste of money and freedom to whet 
the appetite for more, 

This is precisely the outcome that Theo- 
bald fears. He feels betrayed by OEO’s “fail- 
ure to take advice.” And therein lies the 
irony of the five-year debate over income 
guarantees. Theobald's plan, meant to pull 
people out of jobs—and thus, I think, freeze 
them forever in a lower caste—has been 
turned around and fitted to the opposite 
purpose: luring, not forcing, the underem- 
ployed into more productive roles and better 
lives. The Jersey NIP’s are even called WIP's: 
Wage Incentive Payments. 

Pre to follow up, Poverty Warrior 
Jim Lyday of OEO has drafted a national 
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proposal that will cost $2 billion the first 
year, not the $6 to $33 billion often talked 
about. Not radical, not reactionary, it would 
simply replace AFDC in half the states, and 
invite the other half to add their own NIP 
supplements to the Federal payment. 

“No, it’s not enough to meet the need,” 
admits Lyday. “But it erodes the base of 
poverty transfer from generation to genera- 
tion. This begins to make real the promise 
of America.” 

You may feel, as I felt for years, that there 
is something inherently wrong, perhaps dev- 
ilish, about Federal guarantee of income. 
This fear looks silly, however, when you see 
that we have such an income floor promised 
in welfare—and delivered in a way that per- 
verts its benign purpose. 

The case for the Negative Income Tax is 
compelling. The steady buildup of evidence 
as well as argument, especially from the im- 
placably genial Dr. Friedman, makes the 
role of the holdout tedious. The Friedman 
NIP is distinctly different from the rigid 
subsidy systems of the past. It weds public 
policy with the flexible means of private 
life, gives elbowroom for Americans to make 
their own choices and brings us all together— 
none left out—for the annual liturgy around 
Form 1040. 

But one reservation remains, Though it 
may breach the bureaucratic wall around 
the ghetto, an income-support plan is 
neither a revolution nor an all-purpose cure. 
Without the efforts of churches, communi- 
ties and business, the test of the times will 
be flunked. Government cannot absolve the 
larger society from its direct duty, nor can a 
subsidy check in the mail take the place of 
a real job, at a decent wage, in a society that 
will allow you to make your place. 


Impression on Southern Africa 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, people who 
have visited Africa firsthand seem far 
more understanding and tolerant of the 
problems of Africa than the guided vic- 
tims of the egalitarian theorist. 

In fact, most African travelers agree 
that patience and sympathy are needed 
far more than threats and reprisals— 
that is, if our foreign policy objective 
is designed to help rather than hinder 
the people. 

I include a paper entitled, “The Dark 
Continent Is in Need of Patience and 
Sympathy,” by Dr. James F. Bishop of 
Davenport, Iowa, giving his impressions 
of Africa following my remarks: 

THE DARK CONTINENT Is IN NEED OF 
PATIENCE AND SYMPATHY 
(By James F. Bishop, M.D.) 

I was privileged to join an American news- 
papermen’s study mission to Africa, this past 
summer, because Mr. Henry Hook a co-pub- 
lisher of the Davenport Times-Democrat, is a 
friend and neighbor of mine. Another non- 
newsman who attached himself to the en- 
tourage is Dr. Jay Houlahan, of Mason City. 
He wrote a letter to Mr. Hook which sounded 
so wistful that he was invited to go, too. 
There were 12 in the group, including rep- 
resentatives of newspapers in Arkansas, Neb- 
raska, Mississippi, Ohio, Connecticut, and 
Iowa, and the two Iowa medicos who repre- 
sented nothing but their own curiosity. 

We gathered in New York City on July 21 
for briefings by the Big Bwana, our tour di- 
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rector, and by representatives of the various 
nations which we were to visit. After Luf- 
thansa had softened us up by means of a 
farewell party, its aircraft lugged us over to 
Frankfort and then on to Africa. It was Au- 
gust 10 when Lufthansa brought us back up 
across the dark continent and over to New 
York City, and there it left us to cope with 
the airline strike as best we could. 

With complete justice it might be said that 
three weeks is hardly long enough to create 
an expert on the vast and complex land that 
is Africa. Yet, our newspaper study mission 
had certain privileges and advantages not 
open to the usual tourist. We asked ques- 
tions, listened carefully, and persistently 
picked brains from Nairobi to Cape Town. 

Three different types of nations were there 
for us to see: the newly-independent and 
black controlled Kenya and Zambia, a rem- 
nant of a colonial empire in Mozambique, 
and two nations governed by white minori- 
ties Rhodesia and the Republic of South 
Africa. In each, citizens and officials alike 
tried, with apparent sincerity, to answer our 
questions and help us to know the formi- 
dable problems which beset them. There 
was, in each country, an almost desperate 
anxiety to be understood. 

Our time in Kenya was short, because of 
a mixup in airline reservations. We did, 
though, tour Nairobi, its capital and watched 
its black citizens obviously enjoying their 
parks which possibly, in the not too distant 
past, had been denied them. To keep our 
schedule, it was necessary to charter two 
small twin engine airplanes and fly 1,150 
miles across the bleak and deserted bush 
country to Lusaka, capital of Zambia. 

Here we found a modern city with a broad 
boulevard flanked by up to date buildings. 
There were substantial-looking banks, busy 
supermarkets, apartments, automobile deal- 
ers, and all the other trappings of today. 
As we watched, the impressive figure of 
President Kenneth Kaunda emerged from a 
building to enter his car, stopping a minute 
to wave a white handkerchief at his people 
who waited for him. They waved back, si- 
lently and without any sign of a contrived 
demonstration. 


AMERICANS TWITTED 


In the crowd near me was a citizen of 
Israel, a member of an agricultural mission 
come to help the Zambians with their farms. 
He twitted me a little, saying they brought 
no money, as Americans are prone to do, but 
came only with service. He was not quite fair, 
however, for our Ambassador Robert C. Good 
told us that American help to Zambia has 
been largely in service marked by community 
planning and teaching in their schools. 

Each year, 55-60 Zambians come to Amer- 
ica to school, mostly in agriculture. The 
ambassador invited us to a reception in his 
home where we met many Zambian officials. 
They were obviously intelligent, eager, and 
full of enthusiastic plans for their country. 

They were, also, slightly touchy, self- 
conscious, and perhaps a bit immature. 
There is much to do in Zambia for they had 
only 100 college graduates and 1,000 high 
school graduates at the time of independ- 
ence in 1964. 

Rhodesia was next. Here was the nation 
so much in the news because of its declara- 
tion of independence and because of the 
retaliation against it by Britain and her 
friends—including the United States. We 
found courteous and speedy treatment in 
customs as we landed at Salisbury. 

We were late for dinner at Meikle’s Hotel 
but were promptly fed. There were no horns 
sprouting from the foreheads of these friend- 
ly, vigorous people—they might well have 
been Americans. Salisbury might well have 
been Minneapolis. They are about the same 
size, have the same modern buildings and 
businesses, and the same car-filled streets. 
Because of the sanctions, there was gas 
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rationing in Rhodesia but it was not severe 
or crippling. 
SEGREGATED TOWNSHIP 


We visited a Township, an area of segrega- 
tion in which 80,000 Africans live and found 
the houses, while not luxurious, stouter and 
drier than grass huts. There were fine, mod- 
ern schools with large playgrounds, a big 
gymnasium and recreation center, and a 
swimming pool. It was on Saturday and the 
people were not working but were milling 
around at all those pursuits necessary on a 
day off. One could only be reminded of the 
efforts of our own South, some years ago, to 
provide separate but equal facilities. 

All Rhodesians have an equal chance at 
education and are encouraged to go as high 
as they can, regardless of color. All can 
qualify to vote by satisfying rather modest 
educational and economic requirements. The 
Africans are represented in the Rhodesian 
Parliament for we attended a session and 
saw them sitting there. 

Any African who can pay for it can take 
a room or have dinner at Meikle’s Hotel or 
anywhere else he wishes and is not denied 
because of his color. He may take any posi- 
tion in government for which he can qualify 
by education. 

Rhodesia has been termed a police state 
yet it has an opposition party whose head- 
quarters are plainly marked on a prominent 
street. There are 6,000 policemen, two-thirds 
of whom are African, and none of whom are 
armed. Per unit of population it has fewer 
policemen than Britain, The Europeans in 
Rhodesia pay 98 per cent of thhe tax revenue 
of the government, a large part of which goes 
to improve the living and educational facil- 
ities of the Africans. 

Perhaps some terms need clarification. 
Any white person, be his origin British, 
Dutch, American, or any other is a Euro- 
pean. The Negro is an African. Those whose 
origins lie in India are, logically enough, 
called Indians. South Africa has still another 
group called Coloured—descendants of Hot- 
tentots, Bushmen, and slaves brought over 
from the then Dutch East Indies. 


A PART OF PORTUGAL 


Rhodesia’s neighbor to the east is Mozam- 
bique, once called Portuguese East Africa but 
now stated to be a province of Portugal. This 
arrangement is condemned by some as a ploy 
to escape the stigma of colonialism. Be that 
as it may, all its inhabitants, regardless of 
color, are considered to be Portuguese and 
all have equal rights. 

Each citizen qualifies to vote by paying a 
very modest amount of taxes each year, this 
sum not being considered in any way a poll 
tax. Its capital, Lorenzo Marques, is modern 
and busy and boasts a new university filled 
with promise. Foreign investment is wel- 
comed and favorably treated while settlers 
are sought for the 75,000 acre Limpopo River 
development with its irrigation and special- 
ized villages. 

To the south and west of Mozambique is 
the Republic of South Africa, the giant of 
southern Africa, Maligned because of its 
apartheid—-apartness—policy, it too seeks 
understanding but, understood or not, forges 
doggedly ahead on the course it deems best. 

The first Dutch settlers arrived there in 
1652 and, strangely enough, encountered no 
Negroes for the black tribes were still mov- 
ing down from the north and had not yet 
reached the southern coast. The only natives 
were the Hottentots and the Bushmen, both 
extremely primitive. The arrival of the Brit- 
ish precipitated conflict which is now his- 
tory. The Europeans accommodated to each 
other and the nation now has two official 
languages, English and Afrikaans, the latter 
a modification of Dutch. There are now some 
17,000,0000 people in South Africa of whom 
about 3,000,000 are white, 500,000 Indians, 
the same number of Coloured, and the rest 
Africans. 
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“BANTU” MEANS AFRICAN 

The word Bantu—meaning, roughly, the 
people—does not identify a certain tribe 
but rather refers to all Africans. There are 
nine separate Bantu nations in South Afri- 
ca, each with its own tribal customs and 
numerous dialects. They have nothing in 
common except the color of their skins and 
have always found their greatest delight in 
trying to decimate each other. Even today, 
members of different tribes cannot be put to 
work on the same farm or mine for each 
will be logical prey for the silent knife of 
the other. 

The principle of apartheid sets each major 
group apart from the others. The African 
has large areas which are his and a European 
may not live or set up a business there. 
The Indians have their own assigned areas 
where they must live, some in $75,000-$80,- 
000 homes for they are successful traders and 
businessmen, 

The government improves the lot of the 
African with homes which he may rent very 
reasonably or, possibly, buy. The apartness, 
however, is the law of the land and there is 
no official provision for change. Privately, of- 
ficials and citizens alike agree that nothing 
ever stays the same and change is inevitable 
but now is not the time for it. 

The African cannot vote in South Africa 
and there is no present provision for him 
ever to gain the right. He is encouraged to go 
to school, as far as he can, but the resulting 
benefits are not well defined. 


GOLD MINE UNDER CITY 


Johannesburg, the largest city, is big, 
bustling, and modern—and built over a gold 
mine. It is earnestly stated that with initia- 
tive, dexterity—and a good map—one can 
walk for 70 miles in tunnels beneath this 
city. It is built on the highveld, 6,000 feet 
above sea level and its one million people en- 
joy a benign climate. Cape Town, 800 miles 
to the south on the coast, is the legislative 
capital and there we attended a session of 
Parliament. We were impressed by the speech 
of one member who was eloquent, obviously 
articulate, apparently well informed—and 
utterly unintelligible. He was speaking in 
Afrikaans. 

Central and southern Africa are rich in na- 
tural resources. Zambia is the second largest 
producer of copper in the world; South Africa 
has a 600 year reserve of coal. Through the 
southern third of the continent there are 
gold, asbestos, chrome, high grade iron ore, 
and potential hydro-electric power beyond 
the considerable amount now produced. 

Agriculture is productive and growing with 
corn, cotton, rice, tropical fruits, citrus 
fruits, cattle, and sheep so that the land can 
feed itself. So far, there is no oil and this 
must be brought in as crude or refined prod- 
ucts. Because of lack of oil, railroads are run 
by steam or coal-generated electricity and 
gasoline for cars is rather expensive. 

This rich, vast, and restless land is trying 
to get on with its growth and development 
but is tormented by problems that sometimes 
seem unsolvable. Some of these, perhaps of 
their own making, are compounded by the 
meddling of others. The meddlers include the 
Communists who make all the mischief they 
can by bringing in arms and propaganda; by 
pitting African against African as well as 
African against European. 

Chinese and North Koreans have been espe- 
pecially diligent in their efforts to foment 
unrest although the Russians are not shirk- 
ing their tasks. The Rhodesians and South 
Africans are polite about it but they feel the 
United States is meddling too, by joining the 
British in the sanctions and making other 
righteous noises about “one man, one vote” 
and majority government. 


MAKING GOOD PROGRESS 


Zambia and Kenya have African govern- 
ments and seem to be proceeding well thus 
far. They have retained European advisers 
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and technicians of various kinds who appear 
to be dedicated to teaching the Africans 
greater skills. There are utilities, stores, 
transport systems, and other facilities among 
the fine buildings in their cities. 

One does wonder how much of all this is 
still riding on the momentum of British 
organization. Some troubles are already ap- 
pearing in both countries and, in the copper 
belt of Zambia. Africans are unhappy and 
agitating for the well paying jobs the Eu- 
ropeans hold even though the Africans are 
not yet qualified to fill them. In Kenya a 
week or two ago, President Kenyatta’s police, 
in a dark of night raid, plucked up five op- 
position leaders—all active in labor affairs— 
and put them in the pokey. They were still 
there when we left Africa. 

All members of our Study Mission strove 
mightily to learn about the people in the 
uneasy land for, in them, lay the key to the 
difficulties. 

The Europeans, many of whose ancestors 
had come to Africa two centuries or more 
ago, consider Africa their home and they have 
known no other. Their intellect, initiative, 
money, and organization have developed 
Africa. Without them, Africa would still be 
the land of bushmen, cannibals, straw huts, 
and primitive life it was for all the centuries 
before the Europeans came. The coal, gold, 
diamonds, chrome, and other wealth would 
still lie undisturbed in the ground. The roads 
and railroads would be undreamed-of in- 
stead of steadily marching across the land- 
scape. 

EUROPEAN CONTRIBUTION 

The African would still be living only his 
span of thirty-odd years instead of finding, 
in public and personal health measures, a 
longer and more nearly disease-free life. 
The European feels he has built these things 
and he does not intend to let them go but 
rather wishes to pass them on to his chil- 
dren. His government, if somewhat authori- 
tarian, is stable and he looks with misgivings 
to the north—to Nigeria, Ghana, the Con- 
go—with their chaos, murders, destruction, 
and recurring military coups since the ad- 
vent of native control. 

He does not wish to leave the land that is 
his home and he is afraid it is not yet time 
to relinquish control. He is distressed by the 
criticism directed at him from other parts 
of the world, from those he considered his 
friends, and he wishes earnestly that his side 
be known. 

The African has his aspirations too. He 
sees about him better homes than his grass 
or mud hut and he wants them. He has ac- 
cess now to stouter houses than he had be- 
fore but they are not as good as those of his 
European neighbors, in many instances. It 
is better to ride his bicycle now than to walk 
as he used to but it would be still nicer to 
have a car. And so it goes. Things are better 
for him than they were but he is impatient 
and wants more, faster. 

He seems happy and carefree yet, at least 
some of his number must resent being car- 
ried in crowded trains from their work to 
their segregated township. While we were 
in Johannesburg, one of these trains was 
wrecked, killing four Africans and injuring 
more than a score of others. The rest erupted 
into a violent riot, trying—and nearly suc- 
ceeding—to stone to death the engineer and 
setting fire to their train and another. This 
response to one mishap was far too exag- 
gerated to be pure emotionalism and cer- 
tainly bespoke the release of dangerously 
pent-up hostilities. 

The Africans are considered by many to 
be a faceless, homogeneous mass, all alike 
and willfully held in bondage by white mas- 
ters. If only they could be released they 
could step forth and suddenly, by some 
strange and instant magic, become skilled 
machinists, able lawyers, compassionate 
clergymen, talented physicians, wise Judges 
and legislators, They would promptly join 
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together and work in peaceful harmony for 
the common and welfare of their coun- 
try. This is a pleasant dream but today it 
would be a nightmare. 


LITTLE IN COMMON 


In the Republic of South Africa there are 
nine Bantu nations with absolutely nothing 
in common except the color of their skins. 
Each has its own language and many dialects, 
unintelligible to all the others. Each has its 
owe tribes, customs, chiefs, and an over- 

suspicion and hostility toward all 
the rest. Witchcraft and superstitious taboos 
often guide their actions. Wives are bought 
and then may be returned later with a refund 
as unsatisfactory merchandise. One fellow 
was so fond of his mother that he bought 
her from his father as his own wife. 

To hope, today, to weld all these supersti- 
tious, hostile, and diverse peoples into one 
self-governing nation is the height of wish- 
ful thinking. The sophisticated and civilized 
nations of Europe have tried for a thousand 
years to live together in peace. The periodic 
marching armies and shifting boundaries 
testify to their inability to do so. Yet they 
have among themselves far more in common 
than do the tribes of Africa. What is true in 
the Republic of South Africa is equally true 
in Rhodesia and Mozambique. The turmoil 
and distress in the new nations of northern 
Africa bear witness to the same problems. 

The nations we visited are trying earnestly 
to bring order to their dilemmas. Mozam- 
bique has declared a multiracial nationality 
with citizenship for all while Rhodesia bribes 
its children with candy to come to school. 
Both ask only a very modest degree of edu- 
cational and economic responsibility of those 
who are to share in the important matter of 
government. 

NEED PATIENCE, SYMPATHY 

South Africa is officially more inflexible in 
its apartness but privately recognizes change 
must come. In each country, responsible 
African leaders—not the radical and some- 
times subversive elements—are helping in 
the steady ascent of their people. Perhaps, 
thus far, the pace has been too slow to satisfy 
the so-called liberals in the world. Perhaps 
the solutions offered are not perfect but 
seldom, in the field of human endeavor, does 
one find perfection. 

One can only hope that wise and moderate 
counsel will prevail on both sides and that 
white and black will find somewhere the 
strength and patience to endure the tensions 
that beset them. One hopes that the people 
of Africa will resist those who seek change 
through the violence and ugliness of revolu- 
tion and will work for the peaceful transi- 
tion of evolution. Toward this vast and tor- 
mented continent, one’s strongest emotion 
is, not impatience and carping criticism, but 
sympathy, deep and abiding. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Our journey home began in Johannes- 
burg. We flew up the west coast of Africa 
and landed, after midnight, at Lagos, the 
capital of Nigeria. There had been an exacer- 
bation of political turmoil in that country, 
and we were confined to our plane. Two 
African soldiers came aboard and gave us 
all the beady, suspicious eye. They then 
searched behind all of the doors—for what, 
we never learned. A distinguished-looking 
African and his striking and modish wife 
came aboard, and all the way north to 
Europe I could not escape a gnawing anx- 
lety that perhaps he was a fleeing politician 
into whose luggage some ill-wisher had 
tucked a bomb. We were undisturbed, how- 
ever, and duly arrived in Frankfurt. 

The names of several North American 
cities appear on the accompanying maps of 
southern Africa on which I have traced our 
route. Those names are placed the same 
distances south of the Equator that the cities 
they designate lie north of it. For example, 
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the placement of the name “Atlanta” shows 
that Cape Town is approximately the same 
distance south of the Equator that Atlanta, 
Georgia, is north of it. Thus winter, as we 
experienced it in South Africa, was by no 
means frigid. Flowers were blooming in pro- 
fusion, and though nighttime temperatures 
at Cape Town were in the 40's, everywhere 
the daytime temperatures were between 65° 
and 70° F. 


The Place To Go Is Idaho 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, U.S. 
News & World Report this week con- 
tains an excellent article on the many 
small- and medium-sized cities in the 
Nation which remain unaffected by the 
deterioration and blight which has so 
sadly afflicted the largest of our cities. 

One of these medium-sized cities is 
Boise, the capital of Idaho, and one of 
the most pleasant places to live in this 
country. Quoting one of Boise’s leading 
citizens, R. V. Hansberger, president of 
Boise Cascade Corp., the U.S. News & 
World Report article correctly points 
up the fact that Boise is a city where 
human values assume a more important 
aspect than in larger cities where con- 
gestion and blight combine to discourage 
many residents. 

Boise and other smaller cities 
throughout the country are the models 
we should turn to for the pattern of the 
future. Encouraged by progressive lead- 
ership such as that displayed by Mr. 
Hansberger, they are planning now in 
order that they may continue to offer 
the best in urban living in the future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE It’s STILL PLEASANT IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

(Nore.—In recent days, as violence flared in 
U.S. cities, the world lost sight of the real 
America. Outside teeming urban areas, most 
Americans live peacefully, in quiet, orderly 
communities. An increasing number of U.S. 
leaders say it is time to quit piling people into 
cities and to start spreading out in this 
spacious land.) 

So many people in high places are wring- 
ing their hands over the problems of U.S. 
cities that the real picture of America is be- 
coming more and more distorted. 

The fact is that the great majority of Amer- 
icans live in communities where it is safe to 
walk the streets at night, where one can enjoy 
life and trust his neighbors, where schools 
are not deteriorating, where traffic is not 
snarled endlessly, where air is breathable, 
where race war is not threatened, and where 
there is no talk of burning down the com- 
munity. 

If those who are stewing so much about the 
problems of the cities would take time to look 
around America, they would see a land with 
elbow room to spare. A fight across this coun- 
try from Atlantic to Pacific reveals vast open 
areas that are beautiful and unspoiled. 

This view of America is borne out by facts. 
The 30 US. cities with population of more 
than a million in their metropolitan areas 
hold 38 percent of the country’s population. 
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These cities occupy only 3 percent of the 
land in the continental U.S. between the two 
oceans, even when much wide-open space 
within their urban areas is included. 


EASING FEAR AND FRUSTRATION 


If big-city dwellers would drop down off 
the superhighways that carry them from one 
Megalopolis to another, they would find 
thousands of communities where the quality 
of life is in sharp contrast to the fears and 
frustrations of big-city living. In these com- 
munities removed from the teeming urban 
areas, crimes of violence are the ex on 
rather than the subject of daily headlines 
as in big-city newspapers. 

Yet much of the nation’s money and brains 
are devoted to stop-gap solutions of - 
lems in megalopolis while the possibility of 
spreading population more evenly across a 
spacious countryside gets relatively little 
attention. 

Billions fiow from the U.S. Treasury to re- 
build center cities, aid metropolitan schools, 
boost welfare benefits. Some mayors and big- 
city Congressmen talk in all seriousness of 
spending a trillion dollars on the cities over 
the next decade. That would mean outlays 
at the rate of 100 billion dollars a year— 
most of it from the Federal Government. 

Thus far, heavy spending on U.S. cities 
seems only to have brought a greater and 
greater concentration of unemployable peo- 
ple into their crowded confines. At the rate 
of 500,000 to 600,000 a year they come, many 
of them completely unprepared for a useful 
role in big-city life. New slums spring up 
as fast as the old ones can be rooted out, 
or faster. 

Now, a growing number of leaders in gov- 
ernment and in private business are saying 
that it is time to try a different approach 
to urban problems. One of these is the highly 
regarded planner, Constantinos A. Doxiadis, 
who says: “I have not yet seen any city in 
the world where responsible officials can 
claim that the situation tomorrow will be 
better than it is today.” Mr. Doxiadis sug- 
gests: 

“Perhaps the cause lies in this very fact 
that we are pouring resources into the cities. 
The solution may lie in exactly the opposite 
direction, that of using resources outside the 
cities. When we have an organism suffering 
from great pressures, should we add pres- 
sures to it?” 

An Administration official who takes a 
similar view is Orville L. Freeman, 
of Agriculture. He warns that “there must be 
alternatives to big-city suburban living, or 
the pressure of people against resources and 
services in the megalopolis of the future will 
simply break it down.” 

A number of leading U.S. businessmen, too, 
have come to the view that there is really 
no valid reason why business and industry 
must concentrate into a few sprawling, ill- 
planned, congested, air-polluted urban areas. 

These leaders point out that communica- 
tion now is nearly instantaneous between 
any two points in the U.S. Jet planes can 
put businessmen any place they need to go 
in a matter of no more than five hours, even 
if it is from one coast to the other, and 
between many points the flying time is a 
matter of minutes. Superhighways knit the 
country together, providing efficient ground 
transportation. 

America, it is pointed out, is a country 
where you can have a warm climate or a 
cold climate, seashore or lakeshore, coastal 
region or desert, or, as one corporation presi- 
dent declares, “mountains in your back 

* 

The executive who feels his company is 
better off for its back-yard view of moun- 
tains is R. V. Hansberger, president of Boise 
Cascade Corporation. Over the past decade, 
his firm has expanded into nationwide op- 
erations but steadfastly maintains its head- 
quarters in Boise, Ida., a small city with a 
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metropolitan-area population of less than 
100,000. Says Mr. Hansberger: 

“When people have to fight each other off 
subways in order to get home, and fight each 
other to get back on in the morning, human 
values and human beings just aren't very 
important. But when you have to travel 
sometimes many miles before you see an- 
other person, he’s more important when 
you find him. This is why I believe that hu- 
man values assume a more important aspect 
where the people are spread thinner, as they 
are here in Idaho.” 

Does Boise Cascade have trouble attract- 
ing topnotch people to its small-city head- 
quarters? Mr. Hansberger answers: 

“We find that the great majority of peo- 
ple tend to favor ving in the smaller com- 
munity—provided it isn’t too small. This at- 
titude is even more noticeable as the ten- 
sions and the frustrations of the big cities 
have grown in recent years. When we go 
after a man, we bring him—and often his 
wife—out here to see what we have to offer 
and how we live. 

“We're about 40 minutes from a fine 
ski resort, and only about 10 minutes from 
water s g in the summer. We can catch 
fish all around the place, and hunt, and 
camp and ride. It’s just a very wholesome 
place for young families, and older families, 
too, for that matter. 

“We don't have many Negroes or other 
minority groups in the community. We ex- 
pect to have more in the future. Enough of 
us are aware of the problems that have built 
up in other cities that we hope—by plan- 
ning now—to be able to do a better job of 
living in peace with one another. Our firm 
and others are hiring Negroes and expect to 
hire more in the future.” 

BUSINESS AT A DISTANCE 


As for handling communications and 
travel, Mr. Hansberger explains: 

“We've had little trouble compensating for 
the fact that Boise is a bit remote. There are 
two airlines that provide good jet service. 
And, to give our people more flexibility in 
moving back and forth between our operat- 
ing units, we have a small fleet of aircraft 
that are used rather heavily. We have the 
latest in communications equipment, includ- 
ing computers in a number of points around 
the country wired together—talking to each 
other. And I’m sure the day is coming when 
we'll be using closed-circuit TV for confer- 
ences between two or more headquarters.” 

Even in communities much smaller than 
Boise, many firms are finding that manufac- 
turing activities can be highly successful. W. 
B. Murphy, president of the Campbell Soup 
Company, which has been putting new plants 
outside of big metropolitan areas for the past 
15 years, says this of his company’s experi- 
ence: 

“A lot of firms have a blind spot in that 
they think you have to be in a big city to 
get electricians or mechanics. We have found 
that you can take farmers—men who can 
fix a pump or repair a tractor—and train 
them to be first-class mechanics. After all, 
a farmer has to be a millwright, a jack of all 
trades. 

“At Paris, Tex., we took a green force and 
trained it to handle some of the fastest 
metal-working machines. These machines 
were can-body makers and aluminum presses. 
Others were intricate electrical devices such 
as electronic sorting machines and automatic 
controls and computers. When the people are 
through work there for the day, they can be 
on the golf course in eight minutes, or back 
on the farms where many of them still grow 
crops and raise livestock in their spare time. 

“We have one plant in Tecumseh, Nebr., 
employing 750 people. This is a town of only 
1,500, but we have no trouble drawing work- 
ers from the surrounding countryside. In 
rural areas, where traffic is no problem, you 


can draw a work force from a radius of 35. 


to 40 miles.” 
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A NUDGE BY GOVERNMENT 

Another industry executive who reports 
advantages of decentralizing operations is 
David Packard, chairman of the board of 
Hewlett-Packard Company, which has head- 
quarters in Palo Alto, Calif. 

“I think that the U.S. Government might 
give some thought to providing Incentives to 
encourage decentralization,” says Mr. Pack- 
ard. “I am not sure how effective it would be, 
but it is worth a try. Certainly, the 
they are doing to solve city problems don’t 
seem to be working.” 

Hewlett-Packard, in recent years, has lo- 
cated two munufacturing plants on the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains in 
Colorado—one at Colorado Springs, a city 
of around 100,000, some 70 miles south of 
Denver, and the other at Loveland, a town 
of around 15,000 about the same distance 
north of Denver. 

“Our experience has been very satisfac- 
tory,” says Mr. Packard. We have no dif- 
ficulty attracting top-level talent to the Col- 
orado locations. A few people feel out of 
the swim, so to speak, at Loveland, but most 
greatly enjoy the skiing, hunting, fishing and 
other recreational opportunities in the areas. 
Actually, the Loveland plant has great esprit 
de corps, and is one of the happiest situa- 
tions anywhere in the company.” 

Summing up, Mr. Packard says: 

“Some firms feel they must be right in 
the heart of things, or they seem to feel 
out of touch, But if my viewpoint prevalls, 
Hewlett-Packard will never locate either a 
plant or offices in the central part of a large 
city.” 

One example of the way in which mod- 
ern communication has all but done away 
with the problems of living and working 
outside of metropolitan areas is seen in this 
area of Colorado, Hewlett-Packard is one of 
seven firms in the State taking advantage of 
a plan called “SURGE” to offer college-credit 
courses—some at the graduate level—to its 


“SURGE” is by the Colorado 
State University at Fort Collins. Video tape 
is used to record engineering courses as they 
are taught in the classrooms on campus, The 
tapes are then distributed to the seven firms 
where they can be screened on closed-circuit 
television at times convenient for the em- 
ployes. 

A point stressed again and again by those 
with experience both in big cities and in the 
countryside is that people function more ef- 
ficiently when they are not beset by the 
frustration of megalopolis. Says Leonard C. 
Yaseen, chairman of the board of the Fantus 
Company, a Dunn & Bradstreet subsidiary 
with a nationwide plant-location service: 

“The small-town boy outdistances the big- 
city boy every time. This is not necessarily 
a matter of union vs. nonunion plants. It is 
a matter of attitude toward work in big 
cities vs. that in smaller towns where peo- 
ple are used to tackling a day's work for a 
day's pay.“ 

Mr. Yaseen gives this specific example: 

“We have one client with a plant in a big 
city and a new one in a small community. 
Both plants have the same machinery and 
both make the same product. All employes 
are on a piecework basis. But the plant in 
the country outproduces the one in the city 
by one third. Why? The answer is that in 
the city you have a built-in attitude of job 

on - dont produce too much, because 
it might hurt Joe who is a slow worker.” 


PROBLEM-SOLVING AT LUNCH 


In Mr. Yaseen’s view: 

“The problems of the cities are not being 
solved. The planners are falling on their faces. 
So we are going to continue to have conges- 
tion, high taxes, high distribution costs, ex- 
pensive utilities, heavy freight charges, and 
masses of unskilled job seekers, 

comparison, the problems of small 
towns are easily corrected. For example, sup- 
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pose you need a new street to gain access 
to your plant site. In a big city, it might take 
years to get through the red tape. In a small 
town, you can often get the matter taken 
care of by talking to a few people over lunch.” 
Agriculture Secretary Freeman, who keeps 
hammering away at the advantages of Amer- 
ica’s wide-open spaces, recently told the 
American Institute of Planners: 

“Outside the standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical areas [as defined by the U.S. Census 
Bureau], there are some 300 identifiable 
nonmetropolitan complexes made up of pri- 
marily farming, recreation and other ‘open’ 
country dotted here and there with villages 
and small towns where people live and trade 
and are tied together by small cities that 
are growing and moving forward.” 

Of these 300 areas, which are scattered 
all across the U.S., Mr. Freeman said: 

“I believe there is more fertile ground for 
domestic peace and tranquility in these areas 
than in the cities. There is not the crowding. 
Not the pressure of one people against an- 
other. Not the indifference and imperson- 
ality. Not the deep-running bitterness you 
find in so many of our cities.” 

The fact of the matter is that towns and 
cities of 10,000 to 100,000 are shown by 
official Census Bureau data to be the fastest- 
growing population centers in America. 

As just one example of what is happening 
all across America, take a look at Burlington, 
in the northwestern corner of Vermont. 
Here you find the type of appeal that is at- 
tracting business, industry and people. 

Burlington's setting on the shores of Lake 
Champlain, with the Green Mountains ris- 
ing to the east, is a natural attraction. The 
growing popularity of skiing and other win- 
ter sports has turned the long Vermont win- 
ters into an asset as far as many people are 
concerned. 

Like many small cities, Burlington had 
been considered remote. Development of an 
interstate highway has lowered that ob- 
stacle to development, So have jet airliners 
that bring Boston and New York City within 
an hour’s flying time. 

Here, as elsewhere, the presence of a col- 
lege—the University of Vermont—has drawn 
the attention of industry. As a matter of 
fact, the great majority of U.S. colleges are 
in smaller communities. An official of the 
US. Office of Education estimates that at 
least 2,000 of the nation’s 2,200 four-year 
colleges are outside large urban areas, 

With all its attractions, Burlington has 
been growing fast. Population of the city 
and its bedroom communities in Chittenden 
County, now around 85,000, has shot up 
by nearly 40 percent in little more than a 
decade. All this is in sharp contrast to 
Burlington’s situation before the city 
fathers got together to form the Greater 
Burlington Industrial Corporation in 1954. 
This agency began to promote the city’s at- 
tractions, established an industrial site at 
nearby Essex Junction and put up a building 
on speculation that some industry would 
move in. In 1957, International Business 
Machines, one of the big U.S. companies that 
have decentralized operations into many 
parts of the U.S., took a lease on the build- 
ing and began operations with a payroll 
of 500. 

A year later, IBM was so happy with its 
Vermont facility that the company bought 
the building and site and began to expand. 
In 1964, this plant became a prime producer 
for IBM's 360 computer system. There now 
are 3,100 on the company payroll and ex- 
pansion to 3,700 is planned by mid-1969. 

REVERSING THE TREND TO MEGALOPOLIS 

The IBM operation has had a multiplier 
effect throughout that part of Vermont as 
smaller manufacturers have expanded to 
handle subcontracts for the bigger firms. At 
the same time, other space-age industries 
have discovered the advantages and the 
attractions of this New England community. 
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The publisher of the “Burlington Free 
Press,” J. Warren McClure, says this of his 
city’s growth: 

“I think the basic reason is megalopolis. 
People are trying to get away from the con- 
gested urban areas in this day and age when 
they want to enjoy life more. We are giving 
them that opportunity.” 

Figures compiled by Agriculture Depart- 
ment officials indicate that the migration 
from countryside to megalopolis in the U.S. 
finally has begun to slow. In the first half of 
this decade, growth of population in coun- 
ties outside of metropolitan areas was at 
twice the rate of the 1950s. 

From 1962 through 1968, the number of new 
jobs in small cities and in the countryside 
increased at a rate higher than the national 
average and was double that for the 1950s 
in the small cities and the countryside. 

This, in the opinion of many of the na- 
tion's leaders, is a hopeful sign for America’s 
future. Mr. Hansberger, the president of 
Boise Cascade, puts it in these terms: 

“I was talking to a man who has seen a 
great deal of this country in his lifetime 
and one of the points he made that I can’t 
forget is that there are a great many suc- 
cessful people on Wall Street, and in big 
corporations, who started out on a farm or 
in a small community. He said this trend to 
urbanization is bad for the nation because it 
is drying up the source of discipline that has 
helped to make this country’s industry what 
it is. We think that, by keeping our people 
in an area like Boise, close to nature, that we 
are helping our children develop a good deal 
of the discipline that will help them and 
the country in the years ahead.” 

An aide to Agriculture Secretary Freeman, 
Assistant Secretary John A. Baker, stated the 
problem this way in testimony before Pres- 
ident Johnson’s riot commission on Noy. 2, 
1967: 

“For each 10 boys now growing up on a 
farm, only one can find a decent livelihood as 
a farmer in the years ahead. . . We can either 
provide jobs for these nine boys in rural 
America, or they will be in our cities to- 
morrow burning down our buildings because 
we have been unable to develop a better 
rural-urban balance of economic opportu- 
nities and population patterns.” 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
East Side News is one of the Nation’s 
distinguished weekly papers. It serves a 
large and heterogeneous audience on the 
East Side of New York City. Like all 
decent Americans, Mr. Abraham 
Schlacht, publisher of the East Side 
News, was deeply pained by the recent 
assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King. 
Under unanimous consent I insert in the 
Recorp Mr. Schlacht’s compassionate 
editorial on Dr. King: 

Dr. Martin LUTHER KING, JR.: A CHAMPION 
or CIVIL RIGHTS AND NONVIOLENCE 
(By Abraham Schlacht) 

American hearts are filled with sorrow over 
the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., a man who gave his all to the service of 
his fellow-man. 

He was in essence a rare champion who 
had stood ready to die for the things he 
believed in. 

That such a good man whose feelings 
overflowed with tenderness and compassion 
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should have perished in the manner in 
which he did truly defies common under- 
standing. 

No assassin’s bullet can eradicate the heri- 
tage he has bequeathed to the nation and 
to the world. 

Millions of people everywhere who had 
followed his turbulent career perceive now 
more than ever that the course he had val- 
iantly pursued was the right one, the only 
one, for any people or nation to accept as the 
solution for social, economic or political ills. 

It is indeed regrettable that our country 
we love so much was slow in accepting his 
principles of non-violence and civil rights. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., was an ex- 
traordinary personality, a great American, 
a great crusader for human brotherhood, a 
Nobel Prize winner, a great advocate of high 
spiritual values, who preferred to be called 
simply “a major drummer in the march for 
social justice.” 

Evils, whatever their ugly disguises, were 
inherently repugnant to his natural concepts 
of thinking. 

From early childhood, he had resented 
and resisted every species of oppression and 
discrimination. 

He had always felt that his people with 
whom he had been reared had been callously 
mistreated, exploited, and trodden upon. 

Until the time of his assassination, he 
had lifted his clarion voice for the American 
people to stop and listen that his race de- 
manded common justice and common equal- 
ity. 

It is deadfully unfortunate that our na- 
tion has waited so long in coming to its 
senses following his tragic death. 

We fervently pray that the search for 
freedom, of which he was a true exemplar, 
will proceed irresistibly forward, for we sense 
within our bosoms a new wave of under- 
standing which is sweeping in all majesty 
across the heart-strings of our land. 

This change affords new zest and hope for 
America’s future, 

In the name of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., the American people must close ranks 
and help erase the injustices of our disturbed 
society which have long been festering and 
which have wrought so much hardship and 
tears. 

The Congress of the United States, as 
well as all state and local Legislatures, must 
respond to the crisis forthwith with all nec- 
essary measures to assure proper recognition 
and protection for his long-suffering people. 

Let us, then, hallow his memory for the 
many things he consistently strove and ex- 
emplified, in his protest marches, in his ser- 
mons, in his public addresses, and in his 
numerous writings. 

Let us, therefore, erect appropriate me- 
morials, whatever their form or nature, in 
the nation’s capital and in the principal 
cities of our land. 

Only in this manner can his life’s work be 
perpetuated, and future generations will re- 
call and contemplate the intellectual and 
moral grandeur of this man, and the wisdom 
of his sublime teachings. 


Schuyler Colfax Honored 
HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 
Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, March 23 
marked the anniversary of the birth of 
an outstanding and prominent Hoosier, 
Schuyler Colfax. This remarkable man, 
a journalist by profession, rose through 
years of dedicated public service in In- 
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diana to the speakership of the House 
of Representatives and eventually to the 
Vice-Presidency of the United States. 

Journalism and politics were not the 
full scope of Schuyler Colfax’s many 
activities. In addition, he was an active 
member of the Odd Fellows fraternity 
and has been credited with the single- 
handed creation of the Rebekah Degree 
of Odd Fellowship. 

Mr. President, a recent issue of the 
International Rebekah News contains an 
excellent tribute written in commemora- 
tion of this outstanding American. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the International Rebekah News, 

March 1968] 
A BIOGRAPHY or SCHUYLER COLFAX, FOUNDER 
OF THE REBEKAH DEGREE 

The date of March 23 marks the anniver- 
sary of the birth of the man responsible for 
his untiring efforts in organizing and estab- 

the Rebekah Degree. Originally es- 
tablished for wives, and later for mothers, 
daughters and sisters of Odd Fellows, and 
still later for ladies of good character inter- 
ested in joining hands with Odd Fellows in 
helping to make this world a better place in 
which to live. 

Schuyler Colfax was born New York City 
on March 23, 1823, several months after the 
death of his father. In 1834 his mother was 
married to George W. Matthews. At the age 
of 10, Schuyler Colfax left school and started 
work in his stepfather’s store. Later the 
family moved to Indiana settling at New 
Carlisle in St. Joseph County. He continued 
as a clerk and during his spare time took up 
the study of journalism which enabled him 
to contribute articles to the county paper. 

After his step-father retired from business, 
Colfax took up the study of law. When Mr. 
Matthews was elected county auditor and 
moved to South Bend, Indiana, Schuyler was 
appointed deputy, which office he held for 
eight years. 

He still continued his work in journalism. 
In 1845, with a partner, purchased the South 
Bend Free Press, changing its name to St. 
Joseph Valley Register, which became the 
most influential paper in that part of In- 
diana. 

Schuyler Colfax was a born leader. In 1842 
he was active in organizing a temperance 
society in South Bend and about the same 
time reported the proceedings of the State 
Senate for the Indianapolis Journal, He held 
many responsible positions, serving as secre- 
tary of the Chicago Harbor and River con- 
vention in 1847 and of the Whig convention 
in Baltimore in 1848. The next year he was 
elected a member of the convention to revise 
the constitution of the state of Indiana. 

He was elected to Congress in 1854 and 
was re-elected continuously up to 1868. Dur- 
ing the years of service in the House he served 
as chairman of many important committees 
and introduced many reforms. He was elect- 
ed Speaker of the House in 1863 and was 
twice re-elected and gained the plaudits of 
both parties by his skill as a presiding of- 
ficer; often under very trying circumstances 
as his tenure as Speaker was the latter years 
of the war between the States, and the Re- 
construction period that immediately fol- 
lowed. 

In May, 1868, the Republican National con- 
vention meeting in Chicago nominated 
Schuyler Colfax on the first ballot as the 
vice president candidate with General U. S. 
Grant. The Republican ticket being success- 
ful in the November election, he became Vice 
President and thus President of the Senate 
on March 4, 1869, the only man to preside 
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over both Houses of Congress until Vice 
President Jack Garner in the 1930's. 

His later years were spent in retirement in 
his home at South Bend, Indiana and in de- 
livering public lectures, Several of his 
speeches are preserved among collections of 
the world’s finest orations, At his death which 
resulted from a heart attack, public honors 
were paid to his memory both in Congress 
and in Indiana. 

Here are some of the details of the life of 
Bro, Colfax, Fraternalist. 

He was initiated into South Bend Sub- 
ordinate Lodge No. 29 February 18, 1846, and 
soon after became a member of the Encamp- 
ment branch. He rose steadily in the ranks 
and became Representative to the Grand 
Lodge of the United States now the Sover- 
eign Grand Lodge where his merit and abil- 
ities soon brought him recognition. His serv- 
ices in the Sovereign Body were marked by 
industry and enthusiasm, he being placed on 
many important committees 

At the session of 1850, as chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation, he had the oppor- 
tunity offered him by which he became fa- 
mous as the author of the Rebekah 
The committee rendered an adverse report 
on the proposed establishment of such a 
degree, but Bro, Colfax submitted a minor- 
ity report favoring it and such was his elo- 
quence and the manifest merit of the idea 
that his minority report was accepted, and 
he was appointed the chairman of a com- 
mittee to prepare a Ritual. Our Rebekah 
Ritual of today follows very closely his work 
as shown in the original ritual he almost 
singlehandedly prepared. Thus, at the 1851 
session of the Sovereign Grand Lodge, his 
efforts were approved and the Rebekah De- 
gree of Odd Fellowship came into official 
being. 

Bro. Colfax never lost his interest in the 
work of Odd Fellowship, nor in the degree 
which he helped to create. To him is cred- 
ited the compilation of the Rebekah Ritual, 
and it should be the aim of all officers of 
Rebekah lodges to present this beautiful de- 
gree in the most impressive manner humanly 
possible. 

Bro. Colfax remained faithful to Odd Fel- 
lowship throughout his life. It was on a 
business trip in January, 1885, at Mankato, 
Minnesota, he expired in the depot of that 
city shortly after arriving. He was identified 
by the local Odd Fellows and taken by them 
to the home of a physician where the body 
lay in state for several hours and then sent 
to his home in South Bend with an escort 
of Odd Fellows. 


EXCERPT ON SCHUYLER COLFAX From “Scuuy- 
LER COLFAX: THE CHANGING FORTUNES OF A 
PourricaL Ibo.” 


“In the fall of 1851 Schuyler Colfax was 
in another activity outside the jour- 
nalistic feld. Having been an active member 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows for 
some years, a connection which likely aided 
him politically, he became a leading spirit 
in establishing the Degree of Rebekah, the 
ladies’ auxiliary of the Order. At the session 
of the Grand Lodge of the United States 
in Cincinnati, 1850, Colfax was apppointed 
chairman of a committee to consider the 
matter. He previously had suggested the idea 
of a ladies’ degree. A majority of the com- 
mittee was opposed, but the Grand Lodge 
adopted the minority report which he made. 
In the words of one writer, the degree ‘was 
suggested and originated by Schuyler Col- 
fax. . . by whom also it was written.’ 
Brother Colfax deserves, as he has received, 
the sincere thanks of the Fraternity, for this 
ornament to the building which our fathers 
framed.” The above is an excerpt from the 
biography “Schuyler Colfax—The Changing 
Fortunes of a Political Idol“ by Williard H. 
Smith and published by the Indiana Histori- 
cal Bureau, 
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Resolution Memorializing the Congress To 
Pass Legislation To Establish a Na- 
tional Cemetery in Rhode Island 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, in all 
of New England, which has almost 1% 
million veterans, there is no national 
cemetery, while in the South Atlantic re- 
gion, which has a little over 242 million 
veterans, there are 24 national ceme- 
teries or one cemetery for every 124,000 
veterans. Because of this glaring inequity 
and the great contributions made by the 
veterans from Rhode Island, I intro- 
duced a bill in the 89th Congress for the 
establishment of a national cemetery in 
Rhode Island. 

I am very pleased to note that the 
General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island has passed a resolution express- 
ing their support of this legislation, H.R. 
5649. I will include this resolution, memo- 
rializing the Congress to pass my bill, 
H.R. 5649, in the Recor following my 
remarks. 

Let me also take this opportunity to re- 
mind the Members of this body that this 
inequity has existed for much too great 
a time to permit any further delay in 
taking action on this matter. While too 
much time has been allowed to pass con- 
cerning this inequity, very little time re- 
mains in which to act in this 90th Con- 
gress. Let us now act expeditiously and 
favorably on this matter. 

The resolution referred to follows: 

RESOLUTION S. 620 
Resolution memorializing the Congress of the 

United States to pass H.R. 5649, a bil] to 

establish a national cemetery in Gloces- 

ter, R.I. 

Whereas, Congressman Fernand St Ger- 
main, United States Representative in Con- 
gress, First District, Rhode Island, has in- 
troduced H.R. 5649, a bill to establish a na- 
tional cemetery in Rhode Island; and 

Whereas, Rhode Island, one of the most 
densely populated states in the country, has 
no national burial facilities; and 

Whereas, Adequate and proper burial fa- 
cilities for Rhode Island’s honored veterans 
are badly needed and earnestly desired; and 

Whereas, In every other region of the 
country there are at least four national ceme- 
teries, but in New England there are none; 
and 

Whereas, It is grossly unfair that the New 
England area which gave birth to this na- 
tion and particularly Rhode Island, the first 
of the original American colonies to formally 
renounce allegiance to Great Britain, re- 
mains without a national cemetery; and 

Whereas, The historically rich State of 
Rhode Island, which has contributed so much 
to the greatness of this nation, should be 


permitted a national cemetery within its 
boundaries; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the general assembly does 
hereby memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to pass H.R. 5649, a bill to 
establish a national cemetery in Glocester, 
Rhode Island; and be it further 

Resolved, That the of State be 
and he hereby is authorized and directed to 
transmit duly certified copies of this resolu- 
tion to the senators and representatives from 
Rhode Island in the congress of the United 
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C 
matter their personal atten 
Attest: 
Avucust P. La FRANCE, 
Secretary of State. 


Arson Continues in District of Columbia 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks an 
article entitled “Arson Probed in Seven 
More Fires,” published in today’s Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARSON PROBED IN SEVEN More Frees: Two 
ARE ARRESTED IN LOOTING INCIDENT 


Seven fires of suspicious origin, most of 
them relatively minor and in areas hit by 
rioting more than two weeks ago, were re- 
ported in Washington last night. 

District arson squad investigators, probing 
16 such blazes since Sunday, were preparing 
a report this morning for Public Safety Di- 
rector Patrick V. Murphy on which of the 
fires will be classified as arson cases. 

At the scene of a minor fire at National 
Capital Housing Authority storage garage in 
Southwest Washington, District police ap- 
prehended a 13-year-old boy and were seek- 
ing two other juveniles. Another 13-year-old 
was charged Monday in connection with two 
earlier arson cases elsewhere in the city. 


TEAR GAS HOLDUP 


As the rash of suspicious fires broke out 
again last night, police said five holdup men 
tossed a tear gas cannister into a 7-Eleven 
store at 4660 Nichols Ave. SW after ordering 
customers at gunpoint into the rear of the 
store and taking $150 from the cash register 
and safe. Firemen brought an exhaust fan 
to the scene of the 9:25 pm. holdup to clear 
the tear gas from the store. 

Police reported only one confirmed instance 
of looting yesterday, at Murphy’s variety 
store in the 3200 block of 14th Street NW. 
Police, aided by a canine corps dog, made 
two arrests at the scene. 

The first of last night’s suspicious fires 
was reported at 6:57 p.m. at Hoffman's Used 
Furniture Store, 2447 18th St., NW., where fire 
officials estimated damage to the building 
at $300, plus minor damage to contents, The 
fire spread from trash in a storage room to 
some gas meters, igniting gas and spreading 
the fire to parts of the first floor. 

At 8:09 p.m., a dozen pieces of fire equip- 
ment responded to an alarm at Levin’s Sales 
Exchange, a pawn shop at 1303 H St. NE, that 
had been looted during the rioting. Damage 
to building and its contents was estimated at 
$2,000 by fire officials. 


CHURCH STORE FIRE 


Five minutes after that alarm, firemen 
put out a blaze involving furniture and 
clothing at the rear of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society store at 1346 U St. NW. Total 
damage was estimated at $600. 

At 8:57 pm., fire caused an estimated 
$1,000 damage at the rear of a previously 
burned and unoccupied High’s dairy store at 
332 H St. NE, fire officials said. 

The housing authority storage garage fire, 
at 1338 First St. SW, occurred at 9:28 p.m. 
and damage to the garage and building mate- 
rial was estimated at $200. Police believe the 
boy who was arrested and his companions 
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poured kerosene from a construction lantern 
on some closet shelving in the garage, then 
put a match to it. 

A vacant brick home at 1330 Farragut St. 
NW was burned out by fire about 10 p.m. 
Firemen fought the blaze in the two-story 
house for half an hour before it was brought 
under control. 

NEIGHBOR SNUFFS BLAZE 

Officials said a rear door at a television 
shop at 326 Kennedy St. NW was discovered 
burning about 10:30 p.m. by a neighbor who 
put it out without fire department help. 

The incident at the Murphy’s store on 14th 
Street NW occurred about 1:30 yesterday 
afternoon, police said. Believing they saw un- 
authorized persons in the basement of the 
store—which still reeked of tear gas—police 
entered and arrested James A. Gibbs, 28, and 
Willis Swain, 27, both of the 1400 block of 
Park Road NW. 

Police said Swain was bitten on the right 
wrist and arm by a Canine Corps dog. Swain 
was treated at D.C. General Hospital, they 
said. 


Peaceful Nuclear Proliferation 
HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, made an ex- 
cellent and timely address at a meeting of 
the South Carolina-Georgia Nuclear 
Council and the Joint Council of Engi- 
neering and Scientific Societies of the 
Central Savannah River Area on April 15 
in Augusta, Ga. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam proud of the Savan- 
nah River plant in Aiken County in my 
congressional district. We are pleased 
over the great feeling of optimism there 
about the future role of the atom for 
peaceful uses among the Atomic Energy 
Commission personnel and the dedicated 
personnel of the great Du Pont Co. which 
operates the Savannah River plant. 

The Columbia State, of Columbia, S.C., 
one of the South's great and outstanding 
newspapers, carried a splendid editorial 
tribute to Dr. Seaborg on April 18. I 
commend this editorial to the attention 
of my colleagues and to the people of our 
country: 

PEACEFUL PROLIFERATION 

Its primary function is still the production 
of materials for nuclear weapons. But the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Savannah Riv- 
er Plant near Aiken is involved also in peace- 
ful uses of the atom and, for this reason, 
is increasingly important to the industrial 
development of South Carolina and the 
Southeast. 

In his address Monday night in Augusta, 
AEC Chairman Glenn T. Seaborg referred to 
“peaceful nuclear proliferation.” He noted, 
by way of example, that the capacity of nu- 
clear power stations in the South Carolina- 
Georgia area alone soon will exceed the exist- 
ing production capacity of all such power 
plants in the United States. 

Nationwide, nuclear power stations now 
have a combined capacity of 2,800,000 kilo- 
watts. By 1975, South Carolina and Georgia 
will have a 4,000,000 kilowatt capacity. 

Dr. Seaborg looks toward the day, not too 
distant perhaps, when giant, nuclear-pow- 
ered industrial complexes will spring up 
wherever nuclear power is produced. These 
complexes might be compared to the atom 
itself, with each power producer forming a 
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nucleus around which are grouped industrial 
satellites. 

The Du Pont Company, which operates the 
AEC’s Savannah River Plant, furnishes an 
illustration of how rapidly events may move 
in the field of atomic energy. Its Savannah 
River Laboratory has required five years to 
produce only 10 pounds (almost the entire 
world output) of curium- 244, potentially one 
of the most important radioisotopes. With 
the anticipated proliferation of nuclear pow- 
er plants, however, Du Pont scientists ulti- 
mately may produce this isotope by the 
ton. 

The far-reaching potential of Dr. Seaborg’s 
peaceful proliferation is difficult to compre- 
hend and equally dificult to exaggerate. We 
stand on the threshold of a new era—a Nu- 
clear Age and, quite possibly, a Golden Age 
as well. When this new day dawns, a large 
part of the credit will go to Dr. Seaborg's 
commission, the South Carolina-Georgia Nu- 
clear Council and others who are engaged 
in converting a grim destroyer into a bene- 
factor of mankind, 


Airport Crisis 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
Nation faces an airport dilemma of huge 
proportions, as I have said many times 
in the past year. Last August the Avia- 
tion Subcommittee held hearings to de- 
termine the scope of the problem, and in 
January of this year the subcommittee 
issued an interim report on the subject. 
One of the principal conclusions of that 
report was that a national program to 
finance airport construction is essential, 
and must go forward soon if we are to 
be prepared for the crush of air traffic 
which lies ahead. 

What we need now are practical and 
constructive proposals from govern- 
ment and from the aviation industry so 
that we may initiate such a program as 
soon as possible. Mr. Stuart G. Tipton, 
president of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America, in a recent speech out- 
lined a new proposal for airport financ- 
ing that has the support of the scheduled 
airlines. 

I commend the airline industry for its 
efforts in attempting to meet this prob- 
lem head on. I urge the other segments of 
the aviation industry to come up with 
constructive proposals also. Time is 
short. The airport problem is a national 
problem which must be cured and cured 
soon. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
Mr. Tipton’s address before the Cleve- 
land Traffic Club on April 24, 1968, out- 
lining the airport proposal, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Am TRANSPORTATION IN THE NExT DECADE 

It is a pleasure to be here today, to again 
have the opportunity cf meeting with some 
of the men responsible for the growth of 
this great industrial city, and to discuss 
the growth, the problems and the exciting 
future of air transportation. 

It has been nearly 10 years since I last 
spoke in Cleveland. Back in August, 1959, I 
spoke before your Rotary Club on the sub- 
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ject “Cleveland, A Progressive City in the 
Air Age”. 

At that time, I discussed the very suc- 
cessful “partnership for progress” between 
the airlines and Cleveland. This partnership 
has continued through what is called the 
“jet age” and I am sure will continue into 
the foreseeable future of supersonic and 
hypersonic transport. 

What I would like to do today is to review 
the progress made by your city, and by the 
airlines, in the last 10 years. Then, I plan 
to look ahead for the next decade and tell 
you some of the opportunities, and the prob- 
lems, that will be ahead for both the city— 
and air transportation. 

But first, let us take a quick look back- 
ward and see how close the history of avia- 
tion and Cleveland has been over the years. 

Cleveland Hopkins Airport, today one of 
the largest municipal airports in the world, 
Was opened in July 1, 1925, at a time when 
there were only a handful of airports. 

Less than a year later, the United States 
scheduled airline system, as we know it 
today, was born when a Ford Tri-Motor lum- 
bered into Cleveland from Detroit with a 
handful of letters—the first flight of a pri- 
vate contractor under America’s first air mail 
act. 
The first air traffic control tower in the 
nation was opened in 1929 and in that same 
year—in Cleveland—the first automatic pilot 
Was used on a plane. 

By the end of World War II, Cleveland was 
being served by five certificated scheduled 
airlines. Today there are eight operating 
180 flights daily out of Cleveland Hopkins 
Airport. Most of the flights are jet-operated. 

Today more than 6,000 passengers a day 
enplane at Cleveland Hopkins Airport—in 
1967 that meant more than 2,222,000 pas- 
sengers, an increase of 222 per cent in 10 
years! 

Future growth will probably exceed the 
phenomenal growth of the past 10 years. 

Later this year, the nation’s first high 
speed airport-to-downtown rapid transit sys- 
tem will open. With it, downtown Cleveland 


access problem and, for this 
reason, the eyes of the transportation world 
are focused on the project. And when the 
system opens for business, I hope it will get 
the whoop-te-doo it deserves. 

The “shape” of the future also includes 
world travel. Ten years ago, Cleveland be- 
came a true international seaport with the 


ice to Hawaii and the Far East. Cleveland 
is also being considered as a terminal in 
the Transatlantic cargo case. 

In anticipation of the growth in traffic 
that is bound to come, a group of airline and 
civic leaders with a strong touch of vision 
are now meeting once a month to discuss 
plans for a new airport to serve the planes 
of the future—the new subsonic jet designs 
and the supersonic transports. 

The growth of air transportation has not, 
of course, been limited to Cleveland. The 
past 10 years have been years of spectacular 
growth for the airline industry. 

This is the 10th year of what airline peo- 
ple call the Civil Jet Age and over that 
period traffic has gone up 135.7 per cent, 
from 56 million passengers in 1958 to more 
than 132 million last year. While the United 
States is growing by about 7,000 citizens a 
day, the airlines are adding more than 40,000 
passengers a day. 

In 1959, new capital spending by the air- 
lines was a small factor in the economy, To- 
day, air transport is the seventh largest in- 
dustry in the country in volume of capital 
expenditures. This year alone, the airlines 
will take delivery of almost two aircraft 
every working day of the year at an average 
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cost of $6.5 million per plane. Another way 
to look at this is to put this in terms of new 
plants. The average price of a typical new 
factory is about one-half million dollars. 
The airlines are building 12 new factories 
every day. 

In just the last four years, the U.S. sched- 
uled airlines bought 219 freighter jets at a 
cost of $1.6 billion—an investment that 
has produced a vastly improved freight 
transport system in terms of speed, capacity 
and service. The result: shippers—for the 
first beng in meaningful numbers and with 

ar cargoes—are discovering air freight. 

In the last 10 years, the airlines have be- 
come the number one form of public trans- 
portation between cities. In 1958, the air- 
lines accounted for about 35 per cent of all 
public inter-city traffic. Today, that figure 
is about 66 per cent and still on the rise. 

All of this growth has been accompanied 
by improved passenger services and lower 
fares. In the past five years, average airline 
fares have dropped 13.2 per cent while the 
cost of living has increased more than seven 
per cent. 

Yes, the airlines today are far and away 
the fastest growing major industry in the 
country. But what about tomorrow? And 
next year? And the years beyond that? 

The answers are, I think, exciting. The 
best is yet to come. As Charles F. Kettering, 
inventive genius of General Motors once said, 
“Human ingenuity is boundless. It is non- 
sense to think we have reached any limit of 
mechanical ess.’ 

Kettering was right but predicting the fu- 
ture can be a risky business. For example, a 
1937 study of some note totally missed not 
only the computer, but atomic energy, anti- 
biotics, radar and jet propoulsion. Yet, nearly 
all of these had been around in principle, 
waiting for development, 

Herman Kahn in his book The Year 2000, 
says that in 1957 it would have been impos- 
sible to convince a “scientifically knowledge- 
able audience that a Polaris submarine mis- 
sile system could have been produced in a 
decade, Nevertheless, by 1967 no less than 41 
Polaris submarines were operational, mean- 
ing that siz major, seemingly insurmountable 
problems had been solved. 

Without venturing into the unknown dec- 
ades ahead, however, let us take a look at 
what is already possible with present day air- 
line technology. In fact, what the airlines 
already have on the drawing boards. 

In the next 10 years, three entirely new and 
different types of aircraft will be introduced. 
By the end of next year, jets with a capacity 
of 350 to 450 passengers will be in operation. 
Around 1972, the tri-jet will come on the 
scene. And scheduled for 1975 are the SST’s. 
Supersonic aircraft, flying at speeds of 2,200 
miles an hour will cross the Atlantic in an 
hour-and-a-half and add new dimensions to 
travel growth. 

In terms of equipment, we are on the brink 
of the most exciting era in air travel history. 
In terms of traffic, the path is clear and 
continues upward: 

By 1975, the airlines will be flying 330 mil- 
lion passengers, more than three times to- 
day’s level. 

By 1972, the airlines will be flying 10 billion 
ton miles of cargo, three times today’s level. 

These figures will give you some idea of 
the magnitude of growth and the technologi- 
cal progress that lies ahead. Obviously, growth 
is an asset on the ledger. But this growth 
causes serious pressures on the air transport 
system. 

To meet this growth, the airlines have com- 
mitted themselves to an unprecedented capi- 
tal expenditure program. In the five-year pe- 
riod 1968-1972, the 12 major U.S. airlines will 
spend more than $10.5 billion. The industry 
as a whole will spend several billion dollars 
more in the next decade for flight and 
ground equipment and operating property. 
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But there are other pressures. The growing 
traffic has to be handled, reservations must 
be made, baggage must be located and tickets 
must be issued. 

As a start on the baggage problem, the air- 
lines are developing a multi-million dollar 
automatic baggage system which will com- 
Pletely automate and speed up the delivery 
of baggage to the passenger and between air- 
lines. The system will take luggage from 
planes and by means of “memory units” 
keyed to respond to passenger baggage claim 
checks, will send the luggage within three 
minutes on a high-speed track to any of 
dozens of locations around the airport and 
its parking lots. The need for such a system 
was vividly demonstrated when one airline's 
first stretched DC-8 flight landed at Miami 
and disgorged 535 pieces of luggage. The Boe- 
ing 747 will carry twice as many pieces, 

The airlines are also in the process of 
developing an automatic ticketing system 
which passengers can operate themselves and 
which will provide tickets and confirmed res- 
ervations in 80 percent less time than it 
takes today. For example, if technology can 
match our ambition in the early 1970s, a 
passenger may go to a shopping center and 
insert a plastic credit card in a vending ma- 
chine, press a button to see if there is a seat 
on tomorrow’s flight to Chicago, and if the 
answer is affirmative, punch another button 
and have a ticket drop into his hands—con- 
firmed, recorded and ready to use. 

One of the key elements of the aviation 
system which needs immediate expansion is 
the air traffic control system. The Federal 
government owns and operates the system 
and is entirely responsible for it. Last sum- 
mer, President Johnson called upon the De- 
partment of Transportation to come forward 
with a program which will improve and ex- 
pand the airways system. The aviation in- 
dustry hopes that the department will come 
forward soon because the en route delays to 
both passenger and airline are expensive and 
are mounting. Air traffic control is a priority 
item and government should get on with the 
job with all deliberate speed. 

Forty years ago, the government took on 
the job of running the air traffic control 
system. It is their responsibility to operate 
that system just as it is their responsibility 
to deliver the mail. Because so much is de- 
pendent upon the air traffic control system, 
there should be no temporizing at this point. 

The pressures of growth have other aspects, 
of course, Clearly air transportation cannot 
expand unless airports expand along with all 
the other elements of aviation. Most people 
today take the speed, convenience and reli- 
ability of air travel for granted. For business- 
men on the move, air travel is a vital part 
of life. But unless the problems of airport 
congestion are solved, the assets of air travel 
may disappear, Right now, there is hardly 
a commercial airliner in the country that 
does not get delayed at least once a day at 
an airport. 

The problem is evident. The entire airport 
structure also stands in need of immediate 
expansion. The Secretary of Transportation, 
Alan Boyd, estimates that this improvement 
program will cost some $6 billion. 

The growth in air transport is obvious. The 
expansions and improvements required are 
just as obvious. A great infusion of capital 
is needed to allow for the expansion. A large 
part of the funds will be derived from air- 
port users, primarily air carriers and their 
passengers. A portion will come from airport 
earnings, especially from large hub airports 
such as Cleveland's Hopkins Airport, which 
are successful, going concerns. 

But where does the rest come from? The 
big bulge? That is the problem we must 
solve soon. There is a definite limit to what 
the airlines can do, Our earnings are already 
in a squeeze. On one side the cost of labor 
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and materials is up, and on the other, the 
yield realized from the passenger and the 
shipper is down. And, on top of the squeeze, 
is the very real need to pay for the billions 
of dollars of new aircraft that have been 
ordered to meet the requirements of the 
seventies. 

With this in mind, the airline industry 
has come up with a proposal that it feels 
will fill the demand for the capital bulge the 
airport expansion program so sorely needs. 

The proposal calls for the establishment— 
by the Congress—of an Development 
Trust Fund, similar to the present Highway 
Trust Fund. It would be set up within the 
Treasury of the United States and would be 
administered by the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, 

The Trust Fund would be maintained 
from the proceeds of a 2 per cent tax on 
airline passengers within the United States. 
For passengers departing the United States 
to foreign points there would be a flat fee of 
$2 per trip. 

This fund would then set about in a very 
meaningful way to expand the airport sys- 
tem. Both the big, air carrier airports—such 
as Cleveland’s Hopkins—as well as the small- 
er ones—such as Burke Lakefront—would be 
eligible for financial assistance. The smaller 
airflelds—such as Burke—serve a vital pur- 
pose as reliever airports; that is, they re- 
lieve the major airports of the general avia- 
tion traffic, which does not need to land 
there, giving Cleveland and other major 
cities a much better overall pattern of air 
service. To the extent that smaller airports 
are opened by public agencies, and are re- 
liever airports, they would be eligible for 
financial assistance. 

Eligible projects—for which financing 
would be provided—include the construction, 
alteration and improvement of airfield facil- 
ities. 

The financial assistance would take the 
form of paying up to 75 per cent of the debt 
service costs of airport bond issues, It would 
also provide for short term loans for plan- 
ning, land acquisition and for the start of 
construction on urgently needed projects 
pending approval of a long term program of 
financial aid. 

It is a good proposal and one which we 
hope will be adopted as soon as possible. It is 
clear that there must be Federal leadership 
if we are to have an airport system designed 
to meet the nation’s demands for air trans- 
portation of the next decade. 

The proposal meets three major tests of a 
truly national airport program: (1) it pro- 
vides capital funding without dipping into 
the general treasury, (2) it is available to all 
communities served by airlines which meet 
the few, simple requirements, (3) it aids the 
major users of the airports, commercial air 
carriers and general aviation alike. 

I had said at the outset that I would talk 
about the next 10 years. Very briefly and, very 
generally, I have done so. I have pointed out 
that we need ample, efficient flying equip- 
ment. That is the airline responsibility and 
we are meeting it with a multi-billion dollar 
investment of our own. 

We must have a good airway traffic control 
system and I pointed out that this is the 
responsibility of the Federal government. All 
of aviation hopes that the government will 
come forward soon with a solution. 

I have talked about airports and said that 
the responsibility is shared with the local 
government, the users and the Federal gov- 
ernment, whose concern it is to have a na- 
tional system. 

I have pointed out a way in which the Fed- 
eral government and the airport operator can 
co-operate in the development of an airport 
system which will meet the requirements of 
the next decade. The program is vitally im- 
portant. We must not let it wait. 


April 24, 1968 
A Time for Strong Leadership 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE, Mr. Speaker, Nishna 
Valley High School in Hastings, Iowa, re- 
cently conducted its National Honor So- 
ciety initiation and induction. It was my 
pleasure to be present for this occasion, 
and to hear an address by Mrs. Bertha 
Thorson, a very talented and respected 
member of the faculty of this fine school. 

At a time when America is crying for 
leadership, I felt the remarks made by 
Mrs. Thorson were particularly appro- 
priate. They come from a dedicated 
teacher who has shown by example what 
leadership means, and the success and 
talent of her students show this influ- 
ence—under her guidance numerous 
honors have been bestowed upon Nishna 
Valley High School. 

I commend to my congressional col- 
leagues Bertha Thorson’s remarks on the 
need for strong and effective leadership 
in our society: 


To be asked to speak with you this evening 
made me very happy. When this organization 
was established in our school in 1960 and we 
received our charter, five people assisted in 
setting up the Constitution and establishing 
a ritual to be used for the purpose of evalu- 
ating new members and installing probation- 
ary members into full membership. I was 
pleased to be among those chosen five, and I 
have served until this year as co-sponsor of 
this organization. It is still close to my heart. 

The people present here on this platform 
know that it was not easy to become a mem- 
ber of this organization. Lack of scholastic 
attainment has kept many otherwise deserv- 
ing people from membership. Lack of 
achievement in the fields of citizcnship, lead- 
ership, and service or any one of these quali- 
ties has kept good scholars from membership. 
Membership in any organization which keeps 
its standards high is a prized possession, One 
places little value on anything which can be 
had for the taking. The torch which is the 
emblem of the National Honor Society is in- 
deed well chosen, Today when mediocrity 
seems to be taking over the world, achieve- 
ment needs to hold aloft its torch to light the 
world to a new era of hope and accomplish- 
ment. 

In thinking of the four principles of the 
National Honor Society, it was hard to choose 
among them for a topic around which to 
build an address. 

No one knows better the value of citizen- 
ship than the person who has lost it. 

No one appreciates service more than a per- 
son badly in need of help. 

No one appreciates scholarship more than 
the student who gets that long-awaited letter 
from the college of his choice telling him that 
he has been accepted as a student. 

However it seems to me, that none of these 
qualities could be brought to the peak of 
achievement without the quality of leader- 
ship. 

One must have some of the qualities of 
leadership to be a good citizen; no deed of 
service is ever done without a leader to give 
direction and planning, and everyone knows 
you must have qualities of leadership to want 
to excel scholastically. The mediocre are al- 
ways too ready to pull down to their level the 
student who does not possess self-direction. 

The qualities of leadership fostered by this 
organization are needed sorely by our coun- 
try. When America became a nation after 
1776, it seems that every colony was blessed 
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with a multiplicity of great leaders. It was 
not so much a question of where to find a 
leader as it was to choose one from many 
candidates of the finest quality. In today’s 
presidential race it seems to me that those 
dropping from the race will leave those will- 
ing to continue without any competition in 
the primaries. Our economy is based upon 
the competitive system. Even Nature believes 
that the survival of the fittest is the surest 
means that the species shall continue strong 
and enduring. It is certainly not to the credit 
of our nation that no one remains to do battle 
with the candidates and prove the mettle of 
these survivors so we may be sure that our 
leadership is strong and is willing to fight to 
maintain their leadership. It seems to me 
that when the going gets tough, too many 
are only too willing to turn tail and seek 
cover. 

Life in colonial America was harsh, and it 
Was touch and go as to whether this ex- 
periment in government of the people, by 
the people were not to perish from this 
earth. The struggle honed the metal of its 
patriots to a fine edge and surely as I said 
before it produced a ratio of quality of 
leadership to the number of people being 
led that we have not seen since. Therefore, 
it would seem that life today is too soft, 
too plastic, to produce the high quality of 
leadership so necessary to this changing 
world. 

We look with appreciation and a sense of 
awe at little Israel and the fight she is 
making to preserve her identity and integrity 
in the face of the jealousy of her less am- 
bitious neighbors. We take renewed hope 
from watching this tiny nation fight—and 
win—with an intestinal fortitude which re- 
minds us of our own pioneer ancestry, an 
ancestry which reminds us that America too 
fought against established privilege for the 
freedom which until their day had been 
little more than a dream of oppressed man- 
kind. Now, in a day when too many people 
insult and abuse this very freedom and go 
unpunished, we should take renewed devo- 
tion toward the preservation of this com- 
modity for which the Israelites are willing 
to shed their life's blood to preserve. No 
burning of draft cards, no demonstrations, 
no hippie movements, no Malcolm X’s, no 
Rap Browns, among these people! Even their 
women bear arms and fight alongside their 
men so great is the determination of these 
people to preserve their country—a country 
they had not had for centuries. Left to the 
prey of any nation seeking a scapegoat, these 
Israeli nationals know the value of a nation 
and a diplomatic service to preserve and 
protect their rights when they are far from 
home in a unfriendly land. How else do you 
think a Hitler could visit such wholesale de- 
struction upon a people unless they had no 
native land to protect their rights. Such 
brave cowards as Hitler like to pick on people 
who have no defense and no defenders. 

These objects of God’s wrath, these Is- 
raelities, became wanderers without a home- 
land when their leadership broke down and 
corruption and maetrialism destroyed their 
spiritual leadership, One thing, however, God 
promised them—any nation persecuting 
these, his chosen people, should be destroyed. 
You students of history, can you refute the 
fact that wherever the Jews have been per- 
secuted that this nation has not fallen? 
Now, when at long last, they have a country, 
can you imagine them in less than two 
hundred years in the future ceasing to prize 
this dear-bought land? Well, I surmise, 
neither could Washington, Jefferson, Adams, 
and even John Hancock foresee the people 
of today who do not prize our freedom. This 
is one time when if these patriots could have 
seen the freedom bought with patriot blood 
being destroyed on a bonfire of burning draft 
cards they might have been unwilling to 
make the initial effort that gave us this land 
in the first place. 
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When you think of the hidden kingdom 
of the Mafia underworld, when you think 
of the Negro demonstrators, does it ever Oc- 
cur to you that the ancestors of these peo- 
ple did not fight in the Revolution? They 
remind me of the kid who eats only the 
icing off the cake, it’s too much trouble and 
effort to chew the cake. But to translate a 
Swedish motto I have at home on a wall 
plaque in my kitchen: better coarse cake, 
than nothing to chew . . . and if we ignore 
these people who would destroy the fabric 
of the freedom and the government we so 
dearly bought in the past nothing is what we 
are going to have to chew—and sooner than 
we think!!! 

In “Our Town” Thornton Wilder says 
through the character of the stage manager 
that every child born into this world is 
Nature’s attempt to make a perfect human 
being. I would like to paraphrase that by 
saying that every student who comes into 
the National Honor Society is this organiza- 
tion’s attempt to make a perfect leader for 
this beloved country of ours. It is meant to 
foster all that is good, discourage all that 
is weak, and strengthen the will to use the 
God-given powers they have inherited from 
their forebears to make this world a better 
place in which to live and never to cease in 
this attempt no matter where their future 
lives may lead them. 

The torch has literally and figuratively 
been passed. Carry it proudly, carry it high, 
and never, never let it be extinguished in 
the dust of indifference. 


Recalls Ernie Pyle 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, 23 years 
ago this month we lost a great American, 
Ernie Pyle. In a recent letter to the edi- 
tor of the Cleveland Press, Mr. N. R. 
Calvo, commissioner of soldiers relief, 
Cuyahoga County, Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
calls Ernie Pyle and how he was beloved 
by the men in uniform as well as the 
people back home to whom he reported 
the fighting. 

Mr. Calvo is, himself, a U.S. Army vet- 
eran of World War II, commander of 
American Legion Post No. 74, Cleveland, 
Ohio, member of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, life member of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, and life member of the 
AMVETS. I believe my colleagues will be 
interested in his letter about Ernie Pyle, 
which follows: 

RECALLS ERNIE PYLE 

As American lives continue Tost in 
Southeast Asia, I think it fitting at this time 
to reflect on an American lost 23 years ago 
on Apr. 18, 1945. I refer to Ernie Pyle. 

He was one of our greatest war d- 
ents; he was responsible in World War II for 
combat infantry and medics receiving an ex- 
tra $10 a month in pay; he was responsible 
for the wearing of overseas bars on the left 
sleeve of uniforms. He was beloved by the 
men in combat, as well as the people back 
home to whom he reported the fighting. 

I could not say any better words than those 
of President Harry S. Truman, stating “no 
man in this war has so well told the story of 
the American fighting men as American fight- 
ing men wanted it told. He deserves the grat- 
itude of all his countrymen.” 

Perhaps that is why, 23 years later, s0 
many visit Punchbowl, the 112-acre National 
Memorial Cemetery on the Island of Oahu, 
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in the State of Hawali and Ernie Pyle's grave. 
They daily place flower leis beside the plain 
granite marker. In a way, Pyle is still the link 
between the American war dead of World 
War II and the free men and women who 
come to Punchbowl’s long rows of graves. 

N. R. CALVO. 


I Voted “No” on Open Housing 
HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
swer to a letter from a constituent who 
questioned my vote against the open 
housing bill, I wrote to him as follows: 

In your zeal for open housing you would 
seem to advocate taking away the rights of 
many to redistribute them to the few. De- 
scribe this as human rights for the few, if 
you will, but the law has always been, in 
our country, that property owners have per- 
sonal rights in property regardless. To me, 
that’s pretty important and taking any of 
them away is no light matter. 


This response was predicated upon a 
basic principle which I referred to on 
April 10, the day of decision: 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the land- 
mark decision of Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 
1 (1948), the U.S. Supreme Court established 
the criteria that racially restrictive covenants 
on land are not enforceable if there is a will- 
ing buyer and a willing seller. The question 
then became one of exercising the right 
established. The issue before the House to- 
day on H.R. 2516 is whether this principle 
will be abandoned, thereby jeopardizing the 
basic common law concept of property rights. 
The decision should emphatically be in the 
negative. 


Earlier, on April 8—when many of our 
cities were still reeling from the on- 
slaught of arsonists and looters—I had 
voiced utmost concern over the ominous 
developments and expressed my sincere 
belief that reason requires discipline and 
that those who hope for problems to be 
solved with legislation and money, hope 
in vain: 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the chaos in 
our land—where will it end? That is the 
question on almost every mature Ameri- 
can’s tongue. What can be done about it? 
What should be done about it? Of course, 
there are many deep-seated ills in our so- 
ciety which require patient and unrelenting 
treatment. A great host of our problems 
stem from a serious deficit of spiritual and 
moral values, the lack of parental training 
and influence, and a permissive and indul- 
gent philosophy which is alien to the Amer- 
ican spirit. Those who believe that many of 
our most pressing problems can be solved by 
legislation and money hope in vain. 

But the immediate crisis calls for decisive- 
ness and action. Wishful thinking and hesi- 
tation will solve nothing. In fact these 
weaknesses have contributed much to the 
present grave and ugly situation. 

If governmental authorities do not con- 
sistently act with determination to keep 
order and respect, this entire country—con- 
sisting overwhelmingly of peace-loving, law- 
abiding citizens, black and white, rich and 
poor—will be subjected to more acute ten- 
sion, intensified risks, and terrible harm. 

The point has been reached when we 
must—_we must for everyone’s sake—meet 
recklessness with resolve, and lawlessness 
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with authority. We must not avoid this re- 
sponsibility nor abdicate this trust. 

A permanent cure for the sickness which 
infects our Nation should be sought; but if 
emergency treatment calls for the use of a 
straitjacket, we must not be afraid to use it. 
The patient must not be allowed to harm 
himself and infect others because we are 
too tenderhearted to restrain, isolate, or 
treat him. 


God give us the wisdom and the will to 
do our duty. 


Those who have advocated civil dis- 
obedience have truly “sown the wind 
and they are reaping the whirlwind“ 
I could see it in the smoke beyond the 
Capitol from my office during that dread- 
ful week and weekend. Just as no man 
should be beneath the law, no man can 
be above it. And neither open housing 
nor the still-planned Washington siege 
will heal our land. 


Olympic Double Standard 
HON. JACK H. McDONALD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I brought to the at- 
tention of the House what I consider a 
double standard in this year’s Olympic 
games. 

South Africa has been barred because 
a number of Afro-Asian nations and the 
Soviet Union disapprove of South Af- 
rica’s domestic politics. 

I pointed out yesterday that the Soviet 
Union has conducted what amounts to a 
war of genocide against Russia’s Jews. 
I said that if internal political considera- 
tions determine South Africa’s eligibility, 
they should also determine Russia’s and 
that Russia should therefore be barred 
from the Olympics. 

Today I have sent a cablegram to 
Avery Brundage, president of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee, calling 
either for reinstatement of the IOC’s 
original invitation to South Africa or for 
expulsion of Russia from the 1968 
Olympics. 

I am including the text of my cable- 
gram at this point: 

‘Text OF CABLEGRAM FROM CONGRESSMAN JACK 
MCDONALD TO Mr. AVERY BRUNDAGE, PRESI- 
DENT, INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIC COMMITTEE, 
LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND 
In view of Olympic Committee action 

against South Africa, I strongly urge that 

Soviet Russia be barred from the Mexico 

City games because of its long record of 

brutal physical and spiritual persecution of 

the Jews. 

Politics, as you have said, should have no 
part in the management of the Olympics. 
However, when politics becomes involved, 
the same rules should apply to all. It is a 
matter of common knowledge and of history 
that the Soviet Union has for years been 
carrying out a systematic campaign against 
people of the Jewish religion in order to de- 
stroy the Jewish heritage. This persecution 
has been manifested in action Jewish reli- 
gious training, cultural life and communal 
living. Russia’s actions against the Russian 
Jewish population amount to a war of geno- 
cide designed to eradicate all vestiges of 
Jewish religion and culture. It is incon- 
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ceivable to me that the International Olym- 
pic Committee could act against one nation 
without acting against another that has 
committed crimes of such enormity against 
its own people. 

On Tuesday, I addressed the United States 
House of Representatives on this matter. I 
therefore call on the Olympic Committee 
either to reinstate its invitation to the Re- 
public of South Africa or to exclude the 
Soviet Union for its barbaric treatment of 
Russian Jews. 

Jack McDONALD, 
Member of Congress. 


Pennsylvania Council of Republican Wom- 
en Commend Senator Hugh Scott 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, each year women contribute 
more and more to the governmental and 
political processes of our Nation. Often 
they are inspired and encouraged by 
National, State, and local leaders. Be- 
cause of outstanding efforts to achieve 
this worthy goal I commend the Repub- 
lican leaders of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, particularly Senator 
Hud Scorr. 

Of 20 delegates-at-large and alter- 
nates-at-large selected in Pennsylvania 
to the Republican National Convention, 
four are women. Yesterday, on April 23, 
Pennsylvania Primary Day, the 54 re- 
maining delegates-at-large were elected 
and I am pleased to report that a pro- 
portionate number elected at the ballot 
box were women. 

Senator Scott, a former Republican 
national chairman and U.S. Congress- 
man for 25 years, has always supported 
representation by women in State and 
national affairs. In recognition of his 
efforts, the Pennsylvania Council of Re- 
publican Women drew a resolution in 
his appreciation. 

I place the council’s resolution into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 
RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE HONORABLE 

HucH Scorr, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 

COMMOMWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Whereas, the Honorable Hugh Scott, 
United States Senator from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, recently exhibited 
his appreciation and respect for the efforts 
expended in behalf of the Republican Party 
by Republican women and in particular by 
members of the Pennsylvania Council of 
Republican Women, by exercising the influ- 
ence of his office in support of the nomina- 
tion and election of the following named 
women: 

Miss Sarah Ann Stauffer to be Delegate-at- 
Large to the 1968 Republican National 
Convention. Miss Stauffer is our Pennsyl- 
vania National Committeewoman. 

Mrs. Peter K. Honaman, Republican State 
Vice-chairman, to be Delegate-at-Large to 
the 1968 Republican National Convention. 

Mrs. George J. Thacik, President Pennsyl- 
vania Council of Republican Women, to be 
Delegate-at-Large to the 1968 Republican 
National Convention. 

Mrs. Raymond T. Russell, Secretary Re- 
publican State Committee, to be Alternate 
Delegate-at-Large to the 1968 Republican 
National Convention. 
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Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Republican Women in regular 
meeting assembled, does hereby express to 
the Honorable Hugh Scott, United States 
Senator from the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, the sincere gratitude and appreciation 
of the Pennsylvania Council of Republican 
Women for the nomination and election of 
the above named women as Delegates-at- 
Large and Alternate Delegate-at-Large to the 
1968 Republican National Convention. 


Teachers-in-Politics Weekend 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, April 5 
marked the beginning of Teachers-in- 
Politics Weekend and I am very much 
pleased to have this opportunity to ac- 
knowledge and pay tribute to our teach- 
ers and educators for their far-reaching 
contributions in and out of the class- 
rooms. 

I am pleased to note that this highly 
dedicated profession can boast a 90 per- 
cent voting record in the 1964 presi- 
dential election and a very large percent- 
age of them were highly active in the 
1964 and 1966 campaigns. 

Teachers have recognized govern- 
ment’s ever-increasing influence on our 
daily lives, and many educators are 
participating in local and State govern- 
ments, where they have made excellent 
contributions. 

I heartily welcome and commend them 
and look forward to having them ac- 
tively participate on the Federal level, 
and especially commend them for their 
objectives to achieve better educational 
benefits for all of our youth, which I so 
wholeheartedly share with them and 
many interested Americans. 

I have long recognized the need for 
teacher participation, particularly in 
view of the high percentage of our budg- 
et which is being spent on education, 
and believe our educators render a real, 
valuable service in sharing with us their 
wealth of ideas and intimate knowledge 
of the needs and aspirations of our 
youth. 

No profession is better prepared, more 
knowledgeable, more dedicated to the 
educational problems of our society than 
the teaching profession. And no profes- 
sion or calling is better equipped or mo- 
tivated than teachers to grapple with and 
solve these problems. Their leadership 
in this field is indispensable; the coun- 
try needs and appreciates it. 

I look forward to their participation, 
and hope that it will, not only give them 
a better understanding of the functions 
and duties of government and help to 
foster student interest and understand- 
ing, but afford us in the public service the 
opportunity to learn from them. 

We have entrusted to our teacher- 
citizens the responsibility of teaching 
the principles of free men and women 
and free government, and I believe that 
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with their active participation we can 
look forward to better school systems, 
better communities, better States and a 
stronger, better educated and better in- 
formed Nation. 

I proudly associate myself with these 
high aims and enhanced services of our 
great teaching profession. I look forward 
to working with its members and its 
groups in continuing my own participa- 
tion and labors, with their valued coun- 
sel and assistance, in moving forward 
toward the high goals in education and 
national betterment that we share in 
common. 


A Stirring Eulogy 
HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on Sunday 
afternoon, April 7, 1968, Rabbi Frederic 
A. Doppelt, of the Achduth Vesholom 
Synagogue, in Fort Wayne, Ind., de- 
livered an address in tribute to and in 
memory of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
It was only fitting that Rabbi Doppelt, 
an outstanding and compassionate com- 
munity leader, be called upon to speak 
at the communitywide memorial march 
and service on the day of prayer pro- 
claimed by President Johnson. 

Rabbi Doppelt’s remarks, reflecting the 
true spirit of brotherhood, express the 
hope that all of us will join hands and 
hearts in resurrecting Dr. King’s dreams 
and ideals. I ask unanimous consent that 
this thought-provoking address be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In TRIBUTE AND MEMORY: MARTIN LUTHER 
KING 


By mere length of time, his span on earth 
was only a mere handbreadth in the vastness 
of the universe. But when measured by the 
greatness of his soul and deeds, the life of 
Martin Luther King was a holy moment in 
the conscience of humanity which will abide 
as a living force unto all eternity. 

This holy moment was snuffed out at a 
time when we of the House of Israel are ap- 
proaching our glorious Festival of Passover 
and the world of Christiandom is approach- 
ing its most sacred observance of Easter. We 
must never forget this singular time of his 
death because there was so much of both 
Passover and Easter in his life. 

Like Moses of yore, Martin Luther King 
labored tirelessly and fearlessly to liberate 
the Negro from the bondage shackling him in 
our times and in our land, and he did won- 
drous things for his people and all of us in 
these United States; and like him too, he 
died before entering the Promised Land of 
freedom. Now he is free at last; and through 
his life all of us shall be free at last. 

For at Easter time the message of Chris- 
tianity proclaims the glad tidings that he 
need not remain dead and buried. Let us 
only join hands and hearts and roll away 
the stone from his tomb, and let there be a 
resurrection of his dreams and ideals. That 
holy moment in the conscience of humanity 
which lived in our midst as Martin Luther 
King will abide among us and work through 
us for the good of all of us. Amen! 
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The Atom and the Sea 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the ocean 
is the largest single geographical feature 
on earth. The exploration and utilization 
of this body is a most exciting and chal- 
lenging new frontier, scientifically, eco- 
nomically, and politically. 

The State of Florida, in general, and 
the city of Miami, in particular, with 
many natural advantages, have become 
champions in this new and urgently im- 
portant field of oceanography. Both edu- 
cationally and commercially Miami is 
competing aggressively to become the 
ocean science capital of the United 
States. 

The above quotation is taken from a 
fine talk delivered at the seventh annual 
meeting of the Southern Interstate Nu- 
clear Board on April 1, 1968. The speaker 
was my very distinguished colleague 
from Tennessee, the Honorable WILLIAM 
R. ANDERSON. Representative ANDERSON’S 
talk, “The Atom and the Sea” is par- 
ticularly memorable in view of his for- 
mer career as the first captain of the 
first nuclear submarine, the Nautilus. 

I am most anxious to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives this informative and in- 
teresting speech: 

THE ATOM AND THE SEA 
(Address of Representative WILLIAM R. 

ANDERSON to the seventh annual meeting 

of the Southern Interstate Nuclear Board, 

Hot Springs, Ark., April 1, 1968) 

It will be written of us—the Americans of 
the mid-20th Century—that by our scientific, 
political and economic commitments of these 
decades, we have decreed that man shall en- 
gage in whole new magnitudes of enterprise, 
in the sea, in the reaches beyond Earth, and 
in the minute worlds of atomic structure. 
The explorations upon which we have em- 
barked—into the oceans of Earth and the 
vast cosmos beyond—dwarf all previous ex- 
ploratory ventures of man. They will require 
tools, vehicles, motive power and environ- 
mental protection of a radically new nature. 
It is no coincidence that the new ventures 
are initiated in concert with the accelerating 
development of nuclear technology. 

The three great scientific enterprises have 
been intertwined from the beginning—they 
enrich, stimulate, support and interpolinate 
each other. The three draw upon the same 
computer and systems-management tech- 
nologies, Many of our most powerful and 
dynamic corporate creators are engaged in 
all three enterprises simultaneously. The 
three great scientific thrusts combined to 
produce the world’s most advanced weapons 
system—the Polaris submarine missile sys- 
tem. Far more homely, but in some ways 
more promising, is a small new oceanographic 
study platform. An undersea radio isotope 
generator powers the anchored platform at 
its bobs unmanned in the open sea, beaming 
scientific oceanic data to Nimbus B weather 
satellites. 

The space venture began, in many respects, 
as an out-growth of a quest for nuclear 
Weapons delivery vehicles. The interrelation- 
ship of atomic technology and the space pro- 
gram is already well known and there is little 
that I could add by further discussion. But 
our Nation’s oceanic undertaking is newer, 
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less well known, and I believe, a far more 
economically productive enterprise. The ap- 
plications of nuclear power in our marine af- 
fairs will be enormous, various and profitable 
to all concerned. 

Let me speak briefly of the seas and our 
purposes with them. The world ocean is the 
largest single geographical feature of our 
planet. It amounts to 324 million cubic miles 
of water which is in constant and complex 
motion from the surface to the greatest 
depths. Its great currents move immense 
quantities of heat from one part of the 
world to another; the very fact of the ocean 
moderates climates from the equator to the 
poles. 

Topographically, the ocean’s basic features 
are the continental shelves extending nomi- 
nally to a depth of 600 feet, the continental 
slopes which plunge sharply to depths of 
8,000 to 12,000 feet, and the outer reaches, 
the depth of which ranges generally from 
12,000 to 16,000 feet. The deep ocean floor 
is variously characterized by broad plains, 
individual seamounts (some higher than 
Everest), the world's longest and most rugged 
mountain ranges, and deep trenches, one of 
which—the Marianas Trench—slices down to 
seven miles. 

Chemically, the ocean contains in solution 
and/or in suspension virtually every element 
occurring naturally on Earth. The normal 
ocean (if there is such a thing) contains 
about 34 parts per thousand by weight of 
dissolved salts. This makes a fine electrolyte 
and a highly corrosive fluid, which is one of 
the main problems the ocean engineer faces. 
High pressures in the ocean’s depths and 
high mechanical forces from the ocean 
in motion are others, 

Biologically, the ocean is the most dense- 
ly populated environment on Earth. 

Consider that whatever level of social, 
political, technological and industrial order 
we have achieved, indeed whatever we have 
wrought, is the result mainly of our efforts 
in exploring and utilizing the physicial as- 
sets of the less than a third of our planet’s 
surface which is dry land. 

‘Throughout history the ocean has been a 
chancy source of food, a highway for trade, 
a battleground, and a source of pleasure and 
recreation. But a new day is upon us. We 
have discovered that the ocean bears on our 
day-to-day living in ways we never sus- 
pected. It is potentially the largest resource 
of food for our exploding population, the 
largest resource of minerals with which to 
support the world’s industries, the 
resource of energy, and, of course, it is the 
largest supply of water. It is mankind’s larg- 
est dumping ground for the wastes of cities, 
and its strategic military values are becom- 
ing crucial. 

Today there is no scientific or e g 
discipline that is not, or will not soon be, 
applied in the ocean. Already the social and 
political sciences are becoming involved, and 
because of the ocean’s growing economic and 
international significance, it presents a chal- 
lenge such as the law has seldom encoun- 
tered. It is a whole new world for the in- 
surance underwriter. In fact, there is scarce- 
ly a thing we do in our land environment 
that we will not soon seek to do in the 
ocean, 

It is worth noting that the National 
Oceanography Association, now two years 
old, has 650 corporate members. Within the 
past decade over 300 of the largest United 
States corporations have entered the marine 
research and development field. There are 
this year half a hundred international bodies 
concerned with one or another aspect of 
oceanography. The first university degree 
in oceanography was granted just over 35 
years ago; today 64 universities offer curri- 
cula in the field, and a year and a half ago 
the Government initiated a well funded Sea- 
Grant College program. For us here in the 
South with two sea coasts and a vital eco- 
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nomic relationship with the ocean, it is of 
interest that Miami is competing aggressive- 
ly to becom the Ocean Science Capitol of 
the United States. That city alone houses 
130 ocean-oriented corporations and several 
area colleges featuring strong oceanography 
and marine engineering specialties. 

There is nothing in this accelerating in- 
terest in the sea that is of a temporary, 
mystical or vogueish nature. The reasons 
man turns to the sea are soundly economic 
and military in nature. On the economic 
side, population growth is of such magni- 
tude that already it outstrips man's ability 
to derive sufficient food from the soil. Si- 
multaneously, the galloping growth of his 
industries is depleting known reserves of 
critical raw materials—both mineral and 
energy resources—to a point where, in many 
cases, exhaustion is both predictable and 
imminent. 

If demands exceed landborn resources, 
these new technologies enable man to ex- 
ploit the sea. While rising demand squeezes 
traditional supplies and pushes their prices 
up, a rapidly developing technology is push- 
ing down the cost of working oceanic re- 
sources. Whenever these rising price and 
lowering cost curves cross, man turns to the 
sea. This happened several centuries ago 
with food, sponges, red coral, pearls and salt 
evaporated from seawater. More recently it 
has happened with petroleum, sulfur, mag- 
nesium, iodine, fluorine, coal, iron ore, tin, 
calcium carbonate, sand, gravel and others. 
We have to do here with the natural rela- 
tionship of need technology and human cap- 
ability. We are going to sea—the least known 
and harshest of all our terrestrial environ- 
ments—and the nuclear community is 
deeply involved and critically needed. 

The applications of nuclear energy in this 
Nation’s growing oceanic enterprise ure tre- 
mendously various. In general however, they 
can be divided into four major categories. 

First, we propose vast exploratory and ex- 
ploitative works undersea. The ocean is an 
environment in which conventional fuels 
cannot be used unless supplied with cum- 
bersome, dangerous, and quickly exhausted 
supplies of oxygen. The conventional fuels 
themselves present serious handling difi- 
culties in the conditions of motion, pres- 
sure, corrosion and buoyance prevailing 
under sea. Nuclear engines have already 
proved ideal as motive and generating power 
sources in military submarines, Sound, con- 
servative oceanographic engineers tell us 
that undersea tourist aquatels, manned la- 
boratories and mining and processing fa- 
cilities are only a decade or less in the fu- 
ture. Nuclear power sources will be a must. 

A small nuclear submarine for science, the 
NR-1, has already been launched. It will 
operate at a depth of 1,000 feet and utilize 
mechanical arms. Planned, later versions of 
this device will operate 20,000 feet down. 
These vessels will observe and track fish mi- 
gration, investigate earthquake faults, drill 
sea floor cores for mining and structural 
purposes, and analyze subsurface currents. 

Of very great importance is the utility of 
the small isotope generator. Applications are 
already numerous. In use are isotope pow- 
ered underwater sound beacons for naviga- 
tion, useful in the open ocean, as markers 
for narrow channels, oil well heads, stor- 
age facilities, mineral deposits at submarine 
disaster locations, and for many other pur- 

Ses. 

The A.E.C. Division of Isotopes Develop- 
ment encourages the development of ocean- 
Ographic instrumentation. This compara- 
tively young enterprise has already produced 
isotope-powered current meters, chemical 
analyzers, and geological sample scanners. 

An Isotope engine developing four elec- 
trical kilowatts of shaft horsepower is under 
development for small research craft, un- 
manned oceanographic and acoustic drones, 
fish collecting devices and anti-submarine 
warfare purposes. 
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Under testing is a cold water diving suit in 
which the aquanaut is kept warm by water 
heated by thulium isotopes. 

A second major area of nuclear application 
to oceanic affairs lies in the raw earth-mov- 
ing power of nuclear explosions. The west 
coasts of Africa, South America and Austra- 
lia have tremendous need of harbors which 
nature has not provided. There are canals 
and waterways to be made which would 
vastly increase human commerce and well- 
being. 

In 1960 the chairman of the board of a 
large U.S. corporation made a fundamental 
policy decision for his company: Since the 
greatest critical need of man in the next 
decade would be fresh water, his company 
would begin working to produce large vol- 
umes of fresh water—including the develop- 
ment of methods for desalting seawater. His 
pioneering analysis proved to be prophetic. 

In primitive living conditions a minimum 
of five gallons of water per day per person 
suffices, and millions of people today still 
must scoop this amount up from shallow 
pools or foul streams; some must haul it 
long distances. 

But technological societies place an in- 
creasingly heavy burden upon re-ources that 
must provide water not only for drinking but 
also for sanitation, irrigation, production of 
power, and countiess industrial operations. 

Huge quantities of fresh water are needed 
by industry. For instance it takes 240,000 
gallons of water to produce one ton of ace- 
tate, and 660,000 gallons to make one ton of 
synthetic rubber. From 75 to 100 billion gal- 
lons per day are required in the United 
States for irrigation alone. It takes 37 gal- 
lons of water to make one slice of bread, 
3,750 gallons to produce one pound of beef, 
and 200,000 gallons to grow one ton of 
alfalfa. 

For all these needs in the United States we 
presently require about 390 billion gallons of 
fresh water per day, or about 2,000 gallons 
per person. Moreover, water use is growing at 
the rate of 25,000 gallons per minute. So it is 
with good reason that even a water-rich 
country like ours views its future water needs 
and supplies with some anxiety. With the 
prospect of scores of other Nations following 
our pattern of mushrooming water use, it is 
clear that we must turn to the fabulous 
reservoir of the sea, and to muclear energy 
for the processing. 

The way is being opened now—technolog- 
ically and economically—by the Bolsa Island 
Project in Orange County, California. 

The project will consist of a sea water de- 
salting plant with an initial capacity of 50 
million gallons a day, and an ultimate capa- 
city of 150 million gallons and nuclear power 
generating facilities with a total capacity of 
about 1,800 megawatts. The desalting plant 
will be by far the largest in the world and 
it will be the first large commercial water 
plant to use nuclear energy. When completed, 
it will supply enough water for a popula- 
tion of 750,000. The power plant will be one 
of the largest of its kind in the world and 
will meet the needs of nearly 2,000,000 people. 

The total cost will be $444 million based 
on 1965 prices. 

The raw economic and technological forces 
have decreed that this is just the beginning. 

The fourth nuclear application to our marl- 
time affairs is that of ship propulsion. Here 
we have pioneered, we have opened a naval 
era as we once did with steam power; here 
we must not allow others to exploit our in- 
ventiveness ahead of us as we did with steam. 
The need for action is urgent and immediate. 

We now have 929 ships in the active fleet of 
which 61% are now over 20 years old, requir- 
ing frequent repair and refurbishment to sus- 
tain sub-modern levels of performance. In 
short we have a partly remodeled remnant 
of the great battle fleet assembled for World 
War II. 

In so far as there exists a global military 
equilibrium, unstable though it may be, it 
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consists on the one hand, of a preponderance 
of communist conventional and nuclear 
land-power on the vast Eurasian continent- 
opposed on the other hand by a far flung 
maritime alliance of rimlands and islands 
with its principal power emanating from 
the North American continent. The 41 Na- 
tion alliance system centered economically 
and militarily on the United States includes 
only three non-maritime members; the whole 
thing hangs together by sea power. Indeed, 
the United States cannot bring conventional 
military force to bear abroad on a large scale 
except by sea, and it is the use of sea power 
that has made her effectively the only global 
power. It is noteworthy in this regard that 
the decisive points of American military 
response to communist challenge—Greece, 
Turkey, Korea, Taiwan, Germany, Lebanon, 
Cuba, Congo, Santo Domingo, Viet Nam and 
Thailand are all at the water's edge; all were 
commitments of military force that could 
not be contemplated without certainty of 
naval supremacy. 

The point of most crucial importance here 
is that if the present balance of world power 
is to be maintained, the forces opposing com- 
munist expansion clearly must retain that 
oceanic supremacy upon which their alliances 
were originally built. A balance of sea power 
with the Soviets would assure an extreme 
imbalance of world power. 

Our Allies such as Britain, France and 
Japan which have traditionally kept strong 
naval forces are in a nadir of their sea 
power—in fact, these fleets are now operating 
only as instruments of local interest and as 
auxiliaries of the United States Navy. And, as 
has recently been brought to the public eye 
by our most respected journals, the commu- 
nist forces are mounting a powerful military 
and political challenge to allied oceanic 
supremacy. 
It is at this point that our battle fleet is 
overtaken by age, events and new technology. 

The requirement is for new, flexible, high 
speed naval combat and land-war-support 
units, essentially capable of sustained, global 
operation without foreign bases, without the 
vulnerable, tell-tale tethers of the presently 
necessary tanker trains, possessing the gen- 
erating power to operate the most sophisti- 
cated electronic surveillance, guidance and 
defensive devices. 

In short we require the truly revolutionary 
advantages of nuclear naval forces. 

By this I do not mean conventional ships 
merely fitted with nuclear power plants, nor 
naval task forces possessing one or two 
nuclear units, but limited in performance by 
essential non-nuclear units. I am talking 
about a new generation of naval instruments 
designed for and around nuclear propulsion 
manned by a complement of trained nuclear 
seamen, and enjoying the range of tactics 
and strategy permitted by the capabilities of 
nuclear propulsion. 

We start with a nuclear technology in its 
infancy which yields a mobile naval fighting 
unit at least 20 per cent more effective, but 
only 3 to 6 per cent more expensive than that 
provided by oil power technology at its matu- 
rity. There is simply no further justification 
for delay. 

Within the past year it appears that the 
Defense Department finally got the message. 
We are moving ahead with funding for three 
new nuclear-powered carriers and six other 
combat vessels. We can reasonably expect a 
sharp acceleration in the coming years. 

Our merchant marine is in far worse shape 
than our Navy. Since 1951 the world mer- 
chant fleet grew by 62% while U.S. mer- 
chant marine shipping dropped 26%. With 
U.S. ocean borne trade now amounting to 
over $36 billion yearly, U.S. shipping is 
carrying only 7.2% of it. Aside from security 
considerations, this amounts to a very heavy 
balance of payments outfiow for shipping 
services, 
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Both the President and Congress have 
evidenced decisive concern this year. 

The economic realities dictate the way in 
which we can revitalize our merchant marine 
and make it competitive. The new American 
merchant ship must be capital and technol- 
ogy intensive, lightly manned, very large, 
very fast, quickly turned around, and capa- 
ble of a sustained, high ratio of at-sea to 
in-ports time. In short it must be highly au- 
tomated, containerized, and of a size and 
speed—30 knots cruising speed at least—that 
make nuclear power the most feasible motive 
source. 

We have broken the ice with regard to 
labor arrangements, public acceptance and 
port accommodations with the Savannah. It 
has been costly. We have also learned much 
in the ship's experimental operation that will 
improve the design and mechanics of future 
nuclear commercial vessels. Germany is al- 
ready profiting by these lessons in her large 
nuclear powered ore carrier, the Otto-Han. 
Japan will be building he first nuclear cargo 
vessel soon. But we still retain a tremendous 
technological edge. We must not fritter it 
away. 

Ten years ago the world’s first central nu- 
clear power station went into operation at 
Shippingport, Pennsylvania. In 1967 there 
were 15 operating central nuclear power sta- 
tions with commitments placed for 61 more. 
In little over a decade we have gone from one 
nuclear submarine to almost 80 and in a very 
real sense we have just discovered the ocean. 
The South is richly endowed with both nu- 
clear engineering and development re- 
sources—and oceanic experience and enter- 
prises. It is no accident that Oak Ridge has 
just won a $100,000 contract from A.E.C. to 
become the single central marine nuclear 
power technology repository for the Nation. 
By all means, let us fully exploit and con- 
tribute to the tremendously promising and 
powerfully growing new field of oceanic nu- 
clear development. 


The “Pueblo” Incident 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been 92 days since the Navy intelli- 
gence ship Pueblo with 83 Americans 
aboard was captured by the North Ko- 
reans on the high seas in an outrageous 
act of piracy. Ship and crew are still 
being held. 

The Communists are issuing state- 
ments continuously concerning alleged 
“confessions” by the Pueblo’s crew. We 
do not know how these statements are 
purportedly being wrung out of our mili- 
tary men. The American people can read 
and hear Communist propaganda every 
day. Yet our own Government remains 
silent. None of us can find out what ef- 
forts, if any, are being made to get back 
our ship and men. 

Many concerned residents of my con- 
gressional district have written me ex- 
pressing their indignation. In order that 
the President might know just how the 
people of the country feel about our Gov- 
ernment’s secrecy and inactivity, I am 
forwarding the letters to the White 
House. 

It is lamentable that the Communists 
are being handed the opportunity to 
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propagandize the world through the 
weakness of the U.S. Government’s ap- 
proach to the Pueblo crisis. Our intelli- 
gence codes have been compromised. A 
fifth-rate nation has barbarously seized 
one of our military vessels—supposedly 
representing the military might of what 
the Defense Department likes to call the 
strongest Nation on earth. Yet nothing 
has been done. 

I call upon the President to make a 
report to the public on just what is being 
done to set these men free and bring 
back our ship. It is obvious that, if nego- 
tiations are underway, they have not 
been fruitful. To allow this action to go 
unpunished and unrighted will just en- 
courage other outrages against our peo- 
ple and equipment. 

It is time to tell the American people 
the truth about the Pueblo, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


Anarchy or the Rule of Law: A 
Simple Choice 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, the rising 
crime rate in this country over the past 
several years has been cause for grave 
concern to all of us in public life and 
the events of recent weeks give us fur- 
ther cause for such concern. 

Mayor Daley’s “shoot and maim” ap- 
proach on the one extreme is countered 
by the insistence that the problem will 
go away if the police turn their backs 
on it. Neither approach will solve the 
problem. There is only one way to gain 
respect for the rule of law and that is 
to enforce the law. 

What an imbalance of justice that 
thousands of prisoners in our peniten- 
tiaries are there because they put a torch 
to a building and yet our police are to 
execute arsonists without trial under the 
Daley technique or under the liberal con- 
cept, to overlook the crime during its 
perpetration. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to have respect 
for the law it must be enforced to its 
own full measure, or we have anarchy. 
I am reminded of a letter in my files 
which I received last November, which 
I am impelled to submit for the RECORD 
with the permission of the writer, but re- 
specting his anonymity. My correspond- 
ent writes as follows: 

Hon. JAMES GROVER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The latest statistics that are 
found in the daily newspapers in regard to 
crime in America is astonishing to say the 
least. The way crime is spreading, it will be 
no time before it will be impossible to be 
safe even in such places as previously “un- 
marred” towns in this country. The non- 
sense reasoning that goes into the programs 
of handling the criminal element makes no 
sense at all. Hardened criminals of all kinds 
are let free because of some loop-hole in the 
law, police officers are being made to look 
like some sort of a blood- monster bent 
on destroying society by attempting to en- 
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force the law, which was supposedly his call- 
ing in the first place. It looks as though 
the police cannot even save the average per- 
son from himself, let alone a hardened crim- 
inal. The only real deterrent that a criminal 
really feared has been all but taken out of 
our society completely: the death penalty. 
Schools (public and private alike) are now 
appealing to the “‘goodness” in the students 
so that they can prevent riots and general 
disobedience, instead of using a punitive 
measure known to have controlled thousands 
of rebellious students over the years in years 
past, namely a sound thrashing. The neigh- 
borhood theaters are becoming, very rap- 
idly, dumping grounds for filth movies, per- 
version of the worst kind, so called “adult” 
films, films that even a hardened pornog- 
rapher would admit was good for the por- 
nography business. Motorcycle gangs roam 
the streets terrorizing the citizenry; rape 
and mugging, holdups, burglaries, assaults 
are so common that most of them never are 
reported by the news media. In New York 
City alone the latest statistics show over 
100,000 robberies of various nature and 1,700 
Tape cases, and that is for the first nine 
months of 1967! This is a national disgrace. 

I am the father of five children, 3 boys and 
2 girls. Never in the past has been my wife 
or I so fearful of their well-being as we have 
been in the latest few years and that fear is 
ever increasing. Fortunately, my oldest chil- 
dren are the 3 boys, one in the Air Force, 
one going into the Air Force, and the third 
still in high school. They have been models 
of good citizens, well-behaved children and 
obedient to us as parents and to God as their 
creator, My 2 girls now are my chief concern, 
one being 16 and the other 13. We live in a 
very nice neighborhood, but even here, the 
fear is high with our neighbors as well as us. 
When will we be a target? Is anyone safe at 
all? Believe me, Mr. Grover, I am definitely 
not a man driven to easy fears. I have been 
through too much in my life to fear very 
many things. But I do fear the insatiable 
growth of crime, dope addiction, and in 
general the destruction of the very heart of 
our society—our youth. Is this all part of a 
Communist plot to destroy us by destroying 
our very seeds for tomorrow's world? Is it a 
massive plot by the big syndicates to engulf 
us all in a society that is made up of mind- 
less, disobedient beings without conscience 
to react to their whims and to pay endless 
tribute to them? Just what is it? 

Of course there is a solution. I believe that 
part of the solution is being formulated by 
the latest development in the case of the 
young girl that was nailed to a tree down 
in Florida. Governor Kirk had the great 
courage to have these abominations (the 
perpetrators of the deed) tracked down and 
taken back to Florida to face justice. This 
is what it takes to turn the tide the other 
way. America cries out for men of courage in 
public office to seize the initiative from the 
criminal element and smash their activities 
in the hardest way possible, to have these 
misfits publicly displayed as Governor Kirk 
did through the news media (if I had my say, 
they would face a public flogging post), and 
to punish them to the fullest extent of the 
law, and if that law has been watered down 
by the professional social workers and 
psychologists who favor the “humane” treat- 
ment of criminals, then that law should be 
amended to incorporate measures to have 
the “punishment fit the crime”. 

In short, we need men of good moral char- 
acter who think of America and the future of 
America before their own desires, men who 
will turn the tide of this flood before it surely 
engulfs us all. It is my opinion that men in 

your position as our elected representatives 
Galil Gb Abie ——— — 
about a solution and a rapid one to stave off 
this cancer. After all, it is for your protection 
as any one else. Perhaps you may have al- 
ready sponsored a bill of this type, or one of 
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your colleagues may have. I know from past 
experience in getting acquainted with your 
record that you have sponsored many fine 
bills designed to help support the American 
traditions, and the general well-being of 
citizenry as a whole. I would be very inter- 
ested to know if such a bill, and I don’t mean 
the one the administration proposes as that 
is rotten with loopholes, such a bill that will 
really demonstrate to the criminal that the 
great Congress of the United States means 
business, 

I love America dearly, as I am sure that 
you and the other members of the Congress 
surely do. To stand by and see the things 
happening that tear out the very soul of this 
great country that so many died for, is 
really heart-breaking. There are countless 
thousands, perhaps millions that feel the 
same way I do. People look for leadership, 
they want a man to give them the moral 
strength and example of purpose that many 
of our former great leaders demonstrated 
during perilous times of the past. I am more 
than convinced that we are facing the most 
crucial period in the history of this country. 
The public is sick of the type of leadership 
that has been demonstrated by recent leaders 
and want more than the small handout of 
information that is given them in regard to 
wars, spending programs that send millions 
(even billions) down rat holes with little to 
no regard to who will pay for these things in 
the years yet to come. No I am not a prophet 
of doom, but it would take a pretty short- 
sighted individual to not see that we are 
heading toward the brink of disaster. 

Please do not think that I am without 
hope. As long as there are men such as your- 
self that are willing to serve in the way you 
do, we can have hope. It is just that real 
steps must be taken. If there is any way I 
can serve you in any capacity as a layman, 
I am at your call. 

I am enclosing a picture of my oldest son. 
I hope you don't mind me taking this 
but I just want you to see the kind of man 
that is among the thousands of other good 
Americans that are willing to serve their 
country when called upon. My other son 
leaves for the Air Force on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, 1967, with the same firm attitude that 
he is willing to serve. I think that if more 
publicity were given the youngsters that 
serve their country willingly in silence, rather 
than to the hippie“ type with their un- 
shaven, dirty countenances spread all over 
the press, we would have at least taken one 
good step forward toward decency. 

It is with a humble heart that I thank 
God that I live in a country that the right 
to communicate with one's elected repre- 
sentative still remains open to him. 

With best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess and health, and may God bless you and 
your family, I remain, 

Respectfuly yours, 
A CONCERNED CONSTITUENT. 


Secretaries Week 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL. of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity today, set aside as Secretaries Day, 
to congratulate the National Secretaries 
Association and its member organiza- 
tions throughout our Nation, on the cele- 
bration of their 17th consecutive Secre- 
taries Week, April 21 through April 27. 

Secretaries Week was originated in 
1952 by the National Secretaries Associa- 
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tion in cooperation with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It was always meant 
to be shared by all secretaries, regardless 
of their membership in the organization, 
but this year’s observance marks the first 
time that men, who have recently be- 
come eligible for membership under as- 
sociation bylaws changes, will join in 
NSA chapter Secretaries Week activities. 
These projects include seminars, work- 
shops, study groups, and participation in 
career days in cooperation with local 
school systems. 

The theme for Secretaries Week, ““Bet- 
ter Secretaries Mean Better Business,” 
underscores one of the basic reasons that 
Secretaries Week was established; to 
serve as a reminder to secretaries of their 
responsibilities to their employers and to 
their profession. It also serves to bring 
recognition to secretaries for the vital 
role they play in business, industry, edu- 
cation, government, and the professions. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure to con- 
gratulate all secretaries, and to pay spe- 
cial tribute to my own devoted staff, on 
this very important day. 


An Affluent Society of Bankrupts 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, among the 
many newly publicized rights we now find 
a guaranteed right to go bankrupt. 

Some of the public may feel the credi- 
tors—the merchants and like—are to 
blame for making credit so easy. Few 
have taken the time to analyze who pays 
for the stampede to bankruptcy—the 
buying public, of course. The bankrupt’s 
loss is just added to overhead and the 
unwary public picks up the bill. 

Then, of course, TV plays its educa- 
tional role by teaching everyone to live 
equally—with the successful Joneses— 
whether they can afford it or not. 

But who would believe that the once 
straight-laced, free enterprise publica- 
tion known as the Wall Street Journal 
would turn into a bankrupt promotional 
manual. With a front-page explanation 
of the bankruptcy proceedings and praise 
at the use of Federal funds—taxpayers' 
dollars—used to subsidize bankruptcy. 

Now, if only we could extend bank- 
ruptcy to beating Federal income taxes. 
Some may soon ask, Why discriminate 
against private enterprise and for Gov- 
ernment programs? 

Mr. Speaker, I include the front-page 
article of the Wall Street Journal for 
April 16, as follows: 

BANKRUPTCY Boom: More PEOPLE PETITION 
To Have Desrs Erasen As SOCIAL STIGMA 
FapEs—Bos LANG AND SAMUEL W. GET New 
START AFTER YEARS OF EXCESSIVE BORROW- 
ING— SURPRISED aT How Easy Ir Is 

(By Everett Groseclose) 

New Lokk. To the old-fashioned moralist, 

meant ruin and disgrace. But to 

a growing number of today’s Americans, it 

means something quite different. 

To Robert S. Lang it means, among other 
things, the ability to buy his wife a $220 
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washing machine and his son a 84 toy rac- 
ing car. He couldn't afford. them a few 
months ago; payments on the debts he had 
run up to rent and elaborately furnish a new 
apartment in a high-rise building were swal- 
lowing nearly all the $10,000 a year he earns 
in a city civil service post and a part-time 
taxi driving job. Before bankruptcy he says, 
“I wasn't getting any of my check. Now, 
I'm getting it all.“ 

To Samuel W., a Puerto Rican ghetto 
dweller, bankruptcy means nothing less than 
the saving of his life. Deeply in debt after 
years of borrowing to stretch his $5,000 an- 
nual earnings, unable any longer to arrange 
new loans to pay off his old ones, and about 
to lose his warehouse job because his boss was 
tired of being hounded by his creditors, he 
was seriously considering suicide a few 
months ago. “Before I took bankruptcy, I 
was in a hole and it was getting deeper all 
the time,” he says. “But now I can start liv- 
ing again.” 

BOOM IN PERSONAL BUST 


If these cases aren't entirely typical, it's 
only because there are too many personal 
bankruptcies these days for any to be typical. 
The 191,729 in the year ended last June 30 
were up 9% from the previous year, triple 
the number 10 years earlier and 18 times as 
many as were recorded 20 years earlier. 
Moreover, most experts believe liabilities in 
pesonal bankruptcies now equal or exceed 
those in business bankruptcies, which once 
were far greater. It's at least a 50-50 thing,” 
contends an official in the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts. 

A handful of these bankruptcies are begun 
by creditors who petition to have a debtor— 
generally a once-substantial businessman— 
forced to sell his possessions and pay what 
debts he can before all his assets vanish. But 
the overwhelming majority of bankrupts vol- 
untarily petition Federal courts (all bank- 
ruptcies are governed by Federal law) to de- 
clare them unable to pay and wipe out their 
debts. 

Why are there so many more of them in a 
period of unprecedented general prosperity? 
At first there would seem to be as many 
answers as there are bankruptcies. The bank- 
rupts come from all income levels and all 
occupations; housewives, secretaries, sales- 
men, dentists, lawyers all show up in court 
records. The immediate circumstances that 
triggered their petitions are equally diverse. 
Marital troubles, garnishment of wages, 
financially devastating illness and uninsured 
accidents all play important roles, and many 
small businessmen file for personal bank- 
ruptcy after their firms go bust. 

LESS SOCIAL STIGMA 

But there are some common denominators. 
One, most authorities—and many bank- 
rup ee, is a weakening of the belief 
that debts should be paid no matter what the 
sacrifice, and a consequent lessening of the 
social stigma that once was attached to bank- 
ruptcy. “These days, bankruptcy doesn’t 
mean a thing to the average guy,” contends 
Robert Dolphin Jr., an economist at Wright 
State University, Dayton, Ohio, who has writ- 
ten extensively on the subject. 

Some evidence: Relatively few bankrupts 
file under Chapter 13 of the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act, which provides court supervision 
of a debtor’s finances and an extended period, 
usually three years, to settle his debts. “Most 
bankrupts hesitate to commit themselves to 
the very extensive supervision that goes along 
with Chapter 13,” says Herbert Jacob, a polit- 
ical scientist at Harvard who recently studied 
the social attitudes of 454 bankrupts in 
Wisconsin. 

Instead, the usual petitioner chooses 
“straight bankruptey“—a proceeding in 
which his debts are cancelled after his prop- 
erty, if any, is sold. This might seem a drastic 
procedure to the home-owner, who would 
have to sell his house, his car and all but 
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his “essential” furniture. But to the person 
whose only major “asset” is his job, it can 
be relatively painless. 

Bob Lang, for one, conceivably could have 
paid his $9,869 debts over a three-year period 
under a Chapter 13 proceeding. But he chose 
straight bankruptcy, and disclaims any worry 
about what it might do to the social standing 
he once considered ultra-important (it was 
in part a quest for status that led him to at- 
tempt to maintain a high-rent, lavishly dec- 
orated apartment). “I don't give a damn any 
more,” he says. “I'm not going to worry about 
my name.” 

Another thread winding through most 
bankruptcy proceedings is the ready avail- 
ability of credit, even in periods of sup- 
posedly tight money, to almost anyone who 
has a steady job—and the temptation it 
presents to both the well-off Bob Langs and 
the struggling Sam W’s to borrow until they 
are in debt deeper than they ever intended. 

For Bob, credit appeared as the springboard 
to the Good Life. He hadn’t thought about it 
until a color TV set in a neighborhood store 
caught his eye a few years ago. Applying for 
a loan to buy it, he found that his civil-serv- 
ice status, promising job security for the 20 
years until his retirement, made lenders eager 
to sign him up. From then on, he says, “I 
was like a drug addict, except that I was a 
buying addict.” 

After buying the TV, Bob decided on a 
more impressive home. In early 1966 he moved 
his family out of a modest two-bedroom 
walkup that rented for $150 a month into a 
three-bedroom unit in a new apartment 
tower renting for $50 a month more. He 
signed a three-year lease and borrowed $500 
from Neighborhood Finance Co. for moving 
expenses. 

A better home requires better furniture. So 
Bob bought $1,200 worth, including a king- 
Size bedroom suite, from R. H. Macy & Co., on 
a down payment he recalls as $100. Not con- 
tent, he signed a few days later for another 
$1,500 of furniture from Gimbel Bros. Inc. 

About the same time came a 1960 Rambler 
bought on a $750 loan from Seaboard Finance 
Co. By then Bob was short of cash. But no 
matter; an $800 personal loan from Bankers 
Trust Co. not only covered miscellaneous ex- 
penses but helped meet some of the payments 
on the other loans. 

For a while. Before he realized it, says Bob, 
“I was paying out 90% of my check and liv- 
ing on 10%.” He began falling behind, and 
after 10 months’ occupancy concluded his 
dream home wasn’t so great; he didn’t get 
along with some of the people who were moy- 
ing into the building. 

The Langs retrenched to a one-bedroom 
place where Bob and his wife sleep in the liv- 
ing room—on huge sofas, bought for the 
high-rise apartment, that look startlingly out 
of place in their newly modest surroundings. 
But it was too late. Creditors were howling. 
And now they included the landlord of the 
high-rise, who held a lease still calling for 
$3,253 in further rent payments. 

A ROUTINE ACT 

“I had seen small businessmen go bank- 
rupt and then come back,” says Bob. “I 
kept thinking it must be a routine act.” And 
indeed, he had only to walk around the cor- 
ner, up a flight of stairs and into a lawyer's 
Office, where he filled out the n forms 
in two hours. Cost: $300, including a $50 fll- 
ing fee. 

For Sam, the ghetto-dwelling warehouse- 
man, the road to bankruptcy was much 
longer but less complicated. For him, credit 
was simply a way to stretch his earnings to 
buy food for his wife and five children, meet 
occasional medical bills and cover other ex- 
penses that always seemed to rise faster than 
his pay. For instance, he says, his rent has 
increased to $83 a month from $39 over the 
17 years he has been borrowing. 

Sam began by borrowing from friends, but 
quickly graduated to finance companies. 
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Then he fell, like Bob Lang—but much more 
heavily—into a classic trap: Taking out new 
loans to pay off old ones, or, as he puts it, “a 
borrowing from Peter to pay off Paul.” 

The first “Paul” was Family Finance Corp., 
from which Sam says he obtained over 20 
successive loans between 1951 and 1958. Then 
he fell behind, and the company demanded 
payment in full. Enter the first Peter“ 
Domestic Finance Corp., which loaned Sam 
enough to pay off Family Finance with a 
little to spare. “The extra money was just to 
get me back on my feet,” Sam says. 

The new loan did more than that—tempo- 
rarily. By paying off Family Finance, Sam re- 
stored his credit rating; he found he could 
not only borrow more money from that firm 
but patronize other finance companies be- 
sides. On a surprising scale, too; by the time 
he finally filed for bankruptcy, he owed 
$3,460. 

Sam at one point made a half-hearted at- 
tempt to consolidate his debts through a 
loan from First National City bank. But he 
could never get ahead enough to begin whit- 
tling down the total. “I just bounced from 
one (lender) to the other for a long time,” 
he says. “I was always in hock up to my ears.” 

Sam nevertheless says he always intended 
to pay, and he might still be struggling to do 
so if a kidney ailment hadn't put him in 
bed for three months late on 1966. When he 
got back to his plastics warehouse, he found 
that Domestic Finance, which held a note for 
$952, had obtained a garnishment on his 
wages. That nettled his boss, and when the 
other creditors began calling too “my boss 
Just told me to go home until I could get it 
straightened out,” he says. 


A PRIEST’S REACTION 


As a last resort before suicide, Sam went to 
his priest. “I told him everything and he 
covered up his head with his hands and said, 
‘Oh, my God,“ Sam recalls. 

The priest gave Sam some pocket money 
and sent him to Mobilization for Youth Inc., 
an experimental self-help agency funded by 
the Federal Government, There, after only 
preliminary consultation with a staff lawyer, 
Sam decided on bankruptcy. 

Relief from creditors was immediate—as it 
was for Bob Lang and is for nearly all bank- 
rupts. A court cannot reject a petition for 
bankruptcy unless it finds the petition 
fraudulent—because the petitioner is con- 
cealing assets, for example. In that case, the 
petitioner not only is denied bankruptcy, he 
becomes liable to criminal prosecution. But 
in the usual case, a man becomes bankrupt 
“the day he files that petition—on the hour 
and minute,” says a court source. 

The later proceedings usually are cut-and- 
dried too. After a petition is filed, a court 
referee notifies the bankrupt’s creditors. If 
the man has assets, the referee will arrange 
a meeting or series of meetings at which the 
creditors decide on how they will split up 
the proceeds from the sale of those assets. 
The creditors also are given a chance to 
object, at a hearing, to the cancellation of 
their debts; they may do so if they believe 
the bankrupt has not dealt honestly with 
them. 


Frequently, however, there are no such 
complications—as in Bob Lang's case. His 
petition listed no assets beyond the household 
furniture the courts let a bankrupt keep (he 
had sold his car for $50). And his creditors 
didn’t even bother to show up at his hearing. 

Bob was jittery when he saw “a whole 
courtroom full of people,” but discovered to 
his relief that “they were all there working 
on other cases.” When his case was called, the 
proceedings lasted less than half an hour. The 
referee, he says, simply showed him his peti- 
tion and asked "if I had read and signed and 
understood it. I affirmed everything” and that 
was that; he walked out of court with nine 
debts totaling $9,869 cancelled and free to 
spend his pay any way he chose—even to be- 
gin accumulating new assets immediately. 
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“In a way I was surprised at how easy every- 
thing was,” he says. 

Sam’s hearing took a bit longer; Family 
Finance challenged the writing off of a loan, 
claiming that Sam hadn’t informed them of 
the extent of his other debts when he signed 
the note. Even so, Sam found the proceed- 
ings far different from the nightmare visions 
of hours of grilling over his finances that he 
says had him “scared to death for a week” 
before his hearing. His lawyer, Michael S. 
Keiser from Mobilization for Youth, told the 
judge Sam had made no intentional mis- 
statement, but had signed a blank form that 
his wife later filled out. The judge decided 
the case in Sam's favor. The whole affair took 
an hour and a half. 


TEMPTATION STILL 


Both men are enjoying their new lives, 
with cash to spend for the first time in years; 
Sam says his family now is “eating steak 
three and four times a week, instead of beans 
and potatoes.” Both he and Bob Lang also 
vow to have no more to do with credit—“now 
that I've broken the habit,” says Bob. 

But the temptation, if it is now being re- 
sisted, is still there—for Bob and many 
others. Many lenders, it’s true, shy away from 
bankrupts. But others actually seek them 
out—knowing that they cannot legally file 
again for bankruptcy for six years, and so 
have no way of escaping garnishment of 
wages or other collection attempts. 

Bob firmly believes he could “go down to- 
morrow and get all the credit I wanted—I 
Just have a feeling.” And Sam doesn’t have 
to theorize, He hands a visitor a letter he got 
after his bankruptcy from Thrift Furniture 
Co., informing him, in raised gilt letters, that 
he had been “selected” as an “AAA-1 Honor 
Roll Customer” entitled to buy “up to $100” 
worth of goods “with no down payment.” 

Jerry Tannenbaum, president of Thrift 
Furniture, says Sam's letter was one in a 

of about 15,000 recently sent out. 
“Obviously, we weren't aware that he was 
bankrupt,” says Mr. Tannenbaum. He adds 
that if Sam came into his store to make a 
credit purchase of more than about $50, “we 
would go through our regular credit check 
and his bankruptcy would show up.” 


WILL BANKRUPTCY MARCHES BE Next FORM OF 
PROTEST? 

Bankruptcy as a form of social protest 
hasn't yet caught on. But there are those 
who see it as the next step in confrontations 
between the poor and the economic power 
structure. 

“If every poor person who is being gouged 
would file (for) bankruptcy it would be 
more devastating than any riot you ever 
say,” declares Julius S. Hobson, who heads 
Associated Community Teams, a Washington 
civil rights group. For seven months he has 
been trying to organize “mass bankruptcy 
marches” of the poor into court to file pe- 
titions. 

Mr. Hobson admits he not only has failed 
to organize marches, but has inspired only 
about 25 people to file individual petitions; 
to the poor the idea “sounds like an Alice 
in Wonderland thing and they just don’t 
believe it,” he says. But he intends to keep 
trying, and similar programs are being urged 
by civil rights and antipoverty groups in New 
York and some other cities. 


Secretaries Week, 1968 
HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 
Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, today, 
April 24, is Secretaries Day. Since 1952, 
the National Secretaries Association, In- 
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ternational, has sponsored this day as 
part of Secretaries Week, celebrated dur- 
ing the last week in April. The purpose 
of this observance is to recognize the 
vital work performed by secretaries in 
business, government, and the profes- 
sions, and also to remind secretaries of 
their responsibilities to their employers 
and to their calling. 

The National Secretaries Association, 
established in 1942, was founded to pro- 
mote the educational and professional 
standards of secretaries. Today, there 
are more than 24,000 members in 565 
chapters. Each year, the organization 
selects the “International Boss of the 
Year” and the “Secretary of the Year,” 
and organizes seminars, workshops, 
special projects, and other functions in 
observance of Secretaries Week. 

Mr. Speaker, may I call the attention 
of the House to this week, which honors 
the many dedicated professional secre- 
taries. They deserve our congratulations 
and our thanks. 


Hope for Peace in Cyprus 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years the situation in Cyprus has 
teetered on the edge of catastrophe. Just 
last November, differences between the 
Greek and Turkish population raised 
fears of renewed warfare. President 
Johnson sent Cyrus Vance to serve as a 
mediator when Turkey threatened to in- 
vade the Cyprus Republic. Mr. Vance 
was successful, Recent actions by Presi- 
dent Makarios have eased tensions to a 
point where negotiations are underway 
to resolve disputes. 

It is therefore gratifying to read, in 
the New York Times of April 15, a report 
that relations have improved between 
the Greek majority and the Turkish 
minority on the island, at least in some 
areas. There is now hope that differences 
between the two populations can be re- 
solved so peace can once again prevail 
on that troubled island. 

I commend this article to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

Cypriore Groups COEXIST AT Far—ETHNIC 
Turk PLAYS Carps WITH GREEK NEIGHBORS 
(By Eric Pace) 

MorrHov, Cyprus, April 14—'Twas the 
feast of St. Mamas, the day of the annual 
Morphine Fair, and twangy Greek music filled 
the cafe where Hassan Mustafa, his mustache 
carefully clipped for the occasion, played a 
long and riotous card game with his Greek 
Cypriote friends. 

“I am amusing myself,” the 74-year-old 
Mr. Mustafa observed, flexing kis mustache 
with a smile. “I was born here, and I like this 
place.” 

Mr. Mustafa, an orange grower, was among 
dozens of Moslem Turkish Cypriots who 
mixed amiably with throngs of ethnic Greek 
farmers at the fair, which honors the Greek 
Cypriote saint. 

Prosperous farm villages around this town, 
which is 23 miles northwest of Nicosia, are 
overwhelmingly Greek—as is Cyprus as a 
whole—but the fact that hundreds of Turk- 
ish Cypriotes coexist tranquilly in the area 
gives hope that this Mediterranean island's 
ethnic troubles can one day be resolved. 
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HOPE FOR FUTURE SEEN 


Peter Loizos, a social anthropologist doing 
field work on Cyprus for the London School 
of Economics, said that “the way the Turkish 
minorities keep living in these villages shows 
that restraint and trust can go e long way.” 

A Briton of Greek Cypriote extraction, Mr. 
Loizos said, “if the political climate cools off, 
there’s no inherent sociological reason why 
the rest of the island can’t return to mixed 
community life.” 

The current “troubles,” as Cypriote refer 
to them, began in 1963, when violence broke 
out between Greek and Turkish Cypriotes, 
The latter represent 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation of 620,000. Cyprus became independ- 
ent of Britain in 1960. 

About 20,000 Turkish Cypriotes fled from 
their villages when the Greek Cypriotes 
moved in to control them in 1963. Nearly all 
took refuge in all-Turkish communities or 
in Nicosia’s Turkish quarter, which was 
fenced off from the rest of the city and until 
recently sealed off by police roadblocks. 


ROADBLOCKS LIFTED 


Last month, the roadblocks were lifted by 
the island’s all-Greek Cypriote Government 
as a conciliatory gesture. The Government 
hopes to start negotiations soon toward link- 
ing the two communities politically. The 
Greek and Turkish Cypriotes have been en- 
gaged in periodic skirmishing over the last 
four years despite the efforts of a United 
Nations peacekeeping force. 

The Greek Cypriote police kept watch over 
Morphou’s teeming streets today but Mr. 
Mustafa and the other Turkish Cypriotes 
moved about in peace, 

Quilts and mattresses made by Turkish 
Cypriotes were on sale in the courtyard of 
the church of St. Mamas although the peo- 
ple who sewed them stayed away. 

Down the road, Mustafa Salih, a Turkish 
Cypriote farmer from Ayia Irini, an ethnical- 
ly mixed village nine miles from here, hawked 
disks of yellow cheese, intoning in Greek 
“kala halumnia,” or good cheese. With the 
proceeds from his wares, he bought a record 
of songs in Greek. 


WOMEN IN TURKISH STYLES 


Swarthy from the sun, Turkish Cypriote 
workmen like Ali Hassan were virtually in- 
distinguishable from the Greek Cypriotes, 
But their women, who wore Turkish-style 
fringed kerchiefs, gave them away. 

“I’m very satisfied here,” Mr. Hassan 
boomed to a Greek Cypriote interpreter as 
he strolled past the market stalls, where 
toy pistols and portraits of President Maka- 
rios hung. 

According to Greek Cypriotes in Morphou, 
the last major violence in this area was in 
1964 when Greek Cypriotes shot up a Turkish 
Cypriote roadblock on a highway west of 
here. 

Since then, they say, calm has prevailed, 
although Turkish Cypriotes in Nicosia con- 
tend that Greek Cypriotes have stolen oranges 
from Turkish Cypriote orchards near the 
town, 

One minor Greek Cypriote official, who 
owns an orange orchard here, said that 
Turkish Cypriote women work in my or- 
chard, and they try hard not to harm the 
trees when they pick the fruit.” 

“They work well—just like Greek Cyprio- 
tes,” he added, 


The “Pueblo”: How Long, Mr. President? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
93d day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 
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Our Machine Is Dented 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
wake of the civil strife that ve have just 
witnessed throughout our Nation, the 
American people have been subjected to 
a spate of self-righteous oratory about 
the need to preserve civil order at any 
cost. This concern for orderly progress 
is commendable; I only wish that it were 
accompanied more by concern about the 
fundamental causes of that strife. 

As a white American, I must admit 
that I cannot fully comprehend the so- 
cial barbarity that black Americans are 
forced to endure daily, even in the year 
1968. White Americans will probably 
never reach any complete understanding 
since we learn of black degradation only 
through the verbal testimony of some 
Negroes. If our knowledge and under- 
standing of the frustration, despair, and 
rage in our ghettos is limited, we must 
acknowledge a grave responsibility to 
give our full attention to those black 
Americans who can reach us with their 
words. 

Dick Gregory has shown us that he 
can communicate with white America. 
In an address before Yale College’s sen- 
jor class dinner last winter, he tells it 
very much like it is, and in exceptionally 
moving terms. His address, which was 
reprinted in the Washington Post on 
April 14, 1968, and which deserves our 
closest attention, follows: 

GREGORY REMEMBERS SELMA 
(By Dick Gregory) 

(Nore.—The following is excerpted from 
Gregory's address to a Yale senior class din- 
ner in the middle of his 32-day fast protest- 
ing the Vietnam war. The comedian began 
with a joke about his wife’s cooking, then 
held the 800 seniors transfixed for an hour 
and a half. He was given a five-minute ova- 
tion at the end of his speech. The excerpts 
are reprinted from the Yale Alumni Maga- 
zine.) 

I am not here to impress you tonight, only 
to inform you, and when we walk out of here 
I could care less about what you think of me. 
I have the one consolation of knowing that 
whenever we wake up—this year, next year, 
20 years from now—you will always be able to 
say, Brother Greg didn’t lie to us. 

As far as I am concerned, the No. 1 prob- 
lem confronting this country today is not the 
problem of air pollution, but the problem of 
moral pollution. You young kids who are go- 
ing out to face the world immediately, you 
are going to have to face this problem like 
no Americans have ever had to face it. 

Don’t get me wrong, I am not here asking 
you to do a damn thing for colored folks; 
please understand, I am not asking you to 
do no favors for me. I couldn't give a damn 
less what you do with your life, but I am 
saying you had better understand what's go- 
ing on to protect your own self, because older 
folks, black and white, have used up all the 
lies and all the tricks. 

Now you are going to have to deal with 
this problem. And by that I don’t mean solve 
it, but you'll have to understand it. You 
will have to become a little more honest than 
we have been, and even if you wanted to solve 
the problem, we are going to have to stop 
passing the buck and become totally honest, 
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and realize that America is the No. 1 racist 
country on the face of this earth, bar none. 

Now, a lot of times when a black man says 
that, white folks get up tight. Well, if any- 
body get up tight just now, that’s the racism 
in your own head. I did not say American 
white folks were the No, 1 racists on the 
face of the earth, I said America; and one 
day when we realize that black and white 
folks in this country are Americans, then 
maybe when you hear that statement you 
ee that means black folks and white 
‘olks, 

I don’t know why this white society is so 
frightened to realize that colored folks are 
racists. Why not? We learned it from you. 
And we have watched you for 400 years. 


YOUR SWEATY HAND 


You should have been with us when we 
had to integrate the schools down South, 
going around to black folks’ houses the whole 
months of July and August when most folks 
are on their vacation and making some extra 
money, convincing those black folks that we 
need their kids to integrate the schools. 

The white folks are saying, We don't want 
to integrate the schools,” they're saying, 
“The schools are integrated and no colored 
folks will show.” And so you finally get 12 
families that are going to let you send their 
kids. You get out of bed and go to the head- 
quarters, but you find that you haven’t got 
12 kids, you've got eight—four of them 
copped out overnight. So you go and you 
pick up your kids. I know, I was there. 

It’s a hell of a thing to go and pick up a 
5-year-old kid, put him in the car, and you 
don’t know if you are going to live or die 
that day. But you realize that all 5-year-old 
kids act the same, he acts the same way you 
were acting your first day in school— 
about playing in the sand and talking about 
chalking. 

And then he asks you, “Where’s mommy 
and daddy?” And you lie to him, you say 
they, well they'll pick you up one day. 

And you pull up to the school and you see 
the policemen barricading it, and the sheriff 
says, Where you going, nigger?” and you 
say, “I'm going to school,” and he says, “You 
can’t bring that damn car in here,” and you 
park the car and you get out and you're 
walking down the street with a 5-year-old 
black hand in the palm of your hand and 
you're kind of embarrassed because the 5- 
year-old hand is steady and yours is shaking. 
The inside of your hand is soaking wet from 
sweat and none of it’s that 5-year-old kid’s, 
it’s all yours, because about 50 feet away— 
where you've got to walk up those stairs and 
get into school—you see something and you 
know what it means. 


A BRICK IN THE MOUTH 


You're not only being attacked by the 
mob, but by the police, and the first thing 
you know you land in the gutter with that 
cracker’s foot on your chest and a double- 
barreled shotgun on your throat saying, 
“Move, nigger, and I'll kill you,” and you're 
scared, man, you're scared to death. 

Then you realize today is your turn to die, 
and you stop being so scared and you start 
relating with reality and you look around 
and you see the FBI taking pictures that will 
never show. You know what I’m talking 
about, don’t you? 

Then you remember that there’s a 5-year- 
old hand missing out of your hand, and as 
you lie there in the gutter with that rifle at 
your throat you turn your head to try to 
find that 5-year-old kid, and you find him 
just in time to see a brick hit him right in 
the mouth. 

Now, let me talk to you peace people for a 
minute, and Lord knows, I love you, but you 
run around demonstrating about napalm 
and atomic fire—you've never lived till you 
see a brick hit a 5-year-old kid in the mouth, 
and then see how the kid can't even react 
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like a five-year-old kid should react after 
being hurt. He can’t run to the adults be- 
cause they’re spitting on him and kicking at 


Then they snatch you out of the gutter 
and put you in the wagon; the last sight you 
see is a white mother lean over that little 
kid and spit on him and stomp at him, but 
filled with so much hate she misses, 

That evening you get out of jail on bond— 
only to find that you've got to get out of 
town because that black father that you 
convinced when you showed him the article 
in the New York Times where the President 
says he’s not going to put up with non- 
sense—law and order are going to prevail this 
September—that black father you convinced 
that nobody is going to harm his kid, that 
someone was going to protect him, that’s the 
one that when he looked at his 5-year-old 
kid's mouth hit with that brick, he got his 
double-barreled shotgun and he’s been at 
SNCC headquarters all day looking for you. 
He's going to kill you because you promised; 
he ain’t going to kill them crackers, he’s go- 
ing to kill you—se now you get out of town. 


THE HUNGRY MIND 


That's what Stokely Carmichael and Rap 
Brown have been through for six years, when 
you didn't even know there was a movement. 
They don’t give a damn about what you 
think now, because they know damn good 
and well, baby, if you went through the same 
treatment they went through, half of you 
would have committed suicide and the other 
half would be burning this damn country 
down to the ground, 

Today in America, black folks have a full 
stomach but a hungry mind, and a hungry 
mind will not tolerate the things that an 
empty stomach did. Empty stomachs deal on 
smell, and hungry minds deal on sound, and 
all at once this country doesn’t sound right 
to us any more, whether you like it or not. 

We don't want to hear about progress. We 
know who has made progress in this country. 
When white Americans came to this country, 
they came here as individuals; they say white 
folks started off plus five. When black folks 
came to this country, we came in slave 
shackles, we say we started off minus five. 

Now, let’s balance it up today, White folks 
are still plus five and black folks are plus 
four. We moved nine digits to your none, You 
don't even qualify to judge progress in this 
country. 

A SLAVE’S PRAYER 

I've got six black babies at home, and every 
time my old lady gets pregnant I realize 
how much progress we've made, Every time I 
look at my old lady’s black belly getting big, 
I see nothing but progress, because I remem- 
ber that just 100 years ago in the slave tent 
when that black pregnant slave woman 
stepped up to her black slave man and said, 
“Honey, I'm pregnant,” those two black slaves 
fell on their knees and prayed to their God 
that their unborn baby would be born de- 
formed, You try making that prayer one day 
just for kicks and see how you feel, 

They had enough wisdom, though, when 
they get on their knees and prayed to God: 
“Please let this baby be born with a limb 
missing or a hump in his back or malad- 
justed, Lord, because we are dealing with 
such a vicious red-necked cracker that if 
this baby is maladjusted he’ll never be sold.” 

And one day she rushed back up to her 
man with tears of joy saying “Look honey, 
the Lord’s answered our prayers, does his 
head look funny, I think he’s going to be 
maladjusted.” And those two black people 
fell back on their knees, praying tears of joy 
to their God thanking him for a maladjusted 
baby, a baby that could never be sold into 
slavery. 

Well, I've got six black babies at home 
that me and my old lady never had to pray 
for nothing, let alone a maladjusted baby. 
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That's all the progress we're going to give 

u. 
ow many of you read where Henry Ford 
3½ weeks ago hired 6000 Negroes? Any of 
you read that in the paper? Did you also read 
that they didn’t have to take the tests when 
they hired them? 

Now, you know for 25 years the sociologists 
in this country and all over the world have 
been telling America that it is the test they 
give that keeps us out of work, Don't ask 
me about caviar on a test when you have 
kept me in a damn ghetto all my life. 

The top educators could not get this coun- 
try to knock out the tests, but Henry Ford, 
head of one of the largest corporations in 
the world, hired 6000 niggers in two days, and 
why do you think he hired them because of 
non-violence? You damn right know it 
wasn’t. The fire got too close to the Ford 
plant. Don’t scorch the Mustangs, baby. 

You all are running around talking about 
how much riots hurt. Man, do you realize 
how long it would have taken us under peace- 
ful channels to have 6000 black folk hired? 


AN ALIEN TONGUE 


The Puerto Ricans had a riot in Chicago 
two summers ago and everybody ran around 
saying riots hurt. That’s because you are so 
dumb and ignorant you don’t even know 
what's going on in this country. We explained 
to you the Puerto Rican situation in Chicago 
for ten years. 

The Puerto Ricans said give us some Puerto 
Rican cops, which is a legitimate gripe—how 
would you like living in a community that 
spoke nothing but Spanish dealing with a 
police department that understood nothing 
but English and, Lord knows, we don’t pay 
the police enough to understand that. How 
would you like it, you and your loved ones 
living in a community that spoke one lan- 
guage and the cop, your helper, spoke an- 
other one? 

Here, four years ago in Chicago, two Puerto 
Ricans, patriots I guess you would call them, 
saw two of their Puerto Rican brothers stick- 
ing up a white filling station and they rushed 
around the corner like good citizens are sup- 
posed to do to report it to two white detec- 
tives. But because they spoke Spanish, the 
white detectives thought they were being at- 
tacked and shot one of them in the back and 
beat the other one unconscious, All they were 
doing was trying to save my brother sticking 
up your brother. 

How would you like living in a community 
that spoke Spanish and you come home one 
day and there’s your loved one lying on the 
floor, scalded halfway to death because the 
hot water tank blew up on her, and you rush 
out to get help and start speaking Spanish 
to an English-understanding cop? Maybe 
then you would understand some of the 
problems these people are talking about while 
you are so damn busy living up on your end 
of town. You want your town segregated, 
you better check and find out what that pole- 
cat’s going through or you're going to be in 
trouble. 

Every year they go down and say we need 
Puerto Rican cops and the city fathers say, 
now, wait, the law of Chicago says in order 
to be a cop in Chicago you must be 5 feet 
9 inches tall. When you have laws like that, 
you don’t need to have anything against 
Puerto Ricans. 

So for some unknown reason, the summer 
of 66, the Puerto Ricans came out on the 
street and tore up that city for three days— 
I don’t want anybody telling riots hurt—I 
guess what nobody told you is the third day 
they lowered the standard two inches. I am 
just damn glad the Puerto Ricans didn’t 
throw bricks in Chicago for 75 days, man. 
Two inches for every three days, man, we 
would have had little short midgets on the 
Chicago police force. 
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A MELLOWING KICK 

You see, America ain’t nothing but a cigar- 
ette machine now: you can’t communicate 
with her. 

You know if you’re running through the 
airport and put 40 cents in the cigarette 
machine, pull it and you don’t get cigarettes, 
that’s a funny feeling when you can't talk 
to that machine. You go up to the ticket 
counter and you say, “Look, I just put my 
money in the cigarette machine,” and the 
girl says, “Look, I work for TWA, I just write 
tickets, I have nothing to do with that 
machine.” You sag, “Well, look miss, some- 
body tell me.” She says, Well, look, go back 
and look at the little mirror there, you see 
yourself and there’s a little message to tell 
you what to do if you blow your dough.” 

And you go back and there it is. “Welcome 
to Hartford, Conrecticut. In case of problems 
with this machine, call Giddings Jones, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri.” Now you hear the last 
call for your flight and you stand there look- 
ing at that cigarette machine that you can’t 
relate with and that’s got your 40 cents and 
your flight’s leaving, so you do the normal 
thing—you kick that machine—pow, 

You don’t get no money, but you see that 
old dent in it and you feel pretty good. You 
go on down there and get your plane feeling, 
well, you feel mellow. Let me tell you some- 
thing, when you kick that machine, if that 
machine had kicked you back, you would 
have canceled your flight and taken that 
damn machine outside and torn it up in 
little pieces. 

Now, let’s see if this is funny. America is a 
cigarette machine to us. We didn’t put 40 
cents in it to get something that was going 
to make us sick. We put 400 years of our 
lives in that machine, baby, to get something 
that was going to make us well, and, we 
didn’t get nothing, man, and we went to 
every ticket counter and they kept sending 
us to Kansas City, so in the form of Detroit, 
Watts and Chicago we kicked that machine 
and in the form of the National Guard and 
the police that machine kicked us back, 
and we're going to do the same thing you 
would, We say, cancel the flight, we're going 
to break this machine up in little bitty 
Pieces, that’s what we say. 


THE TRUE SLAVERY 


A free man is nothing but a man with no 
fears. If a man fears me living in his neigh- 
borhood, eating in his restaurants, dating his 
daughter, going to his schools, he’s my slave 
whether he wants to be one or not. And he’s 
more my slave than my ancestors ever were 
to his, because when my forefathers broke 
that chain off the black ankle and split to 
Canada, they were free. 

Once you become enslaved in your head, 
you never get free. A white cracker from 
America can go to Moscow, Russia, man, 
and see a nigger with a white woman, and 
he goes crazy because he takes his enslave- 
ment with him all over the world. 

I go all over, but this is the first time I’ve 
talked to a group where 98 per cent is fixing 
to be dumped into the system, and that’s 
why I feel it’s so extremely important. 

I'm very bitter, and I’m very angry. I don’t 
hate America. I don’t go for “isms,” I imagine 
if I was born in Russia, I'd probably be fight- 
ing just as hard to clean Russia up, but this 
is my home and I don’t intend to go any- 
where. 

But I do see all the mistakes that we left 
on you, and I hope that you will rectify them. 
It’s a hell of a thing to ask you, but I hope 
you will for the benefit of the whole world, 
because the Constitution of the United States 
is a good piece of paper. 

No one has ever made it work right yet, 
and I say, let’s do make it right. We might 
decide to tear it up after we do it, but let’s 
first make it right. 


April 24, 1968 
What Would Teddy Do? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times when America, the world’s most 
powerful country, has firmly established 
herself as a “paper tiger” nation, it is re- 
freshing to hear a voice crying out 
against concession and compromise. 

The Guthrie Center Times, a weekly 
newspaper published in Iowa’s Seventh 
District, has reminded its readers in an 
editorial what America used to be like 
under the “walk softly and carry a big 
stick” policy of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Using the strength of Teddy Roosevelt 
as an example, the editorial points out 
the weakness of America today and sug- 
gests that a change is long overdue. The 
editorial follows: 


Wuat Wovuip Teppy Do? 


People under the age of 50 cannot recall 
Teddy Roosevelt as president. In history he 
is given credit for being a man with a mind 
of his own, a man who guided the country 
through international intrigue and domestic 
misunderstanding with a policy based on 
“walk softly and carry a big stick.” 

What would Teddy Roosevelt do if he were 
alive today? It is interesting to speculate 
about this because Uncle Sam has had to do 
some mighty soft walking lately but it seems 
to lack a big stick. 

Take the case of the ship, Pueblo, now in 
North Korea’s possession around 2½ months. 
Threats have come out of that little country 
stipulating what the USA must do—or else. 

Take North Vietnam. During a truce period 
(Tet) the Viet Cong and North Vietnam 
struck the most savage blows of the war— 
in fact, the worst in almost three decades of 
war in that area. Losses in life for Ameri- 
cans were not so heavy but material loss will 
go into the hundreds of millions. 

Take protestors for civil rights. They ig- 
nore the rights of others as they demand 
rights for themselves. In some cases they 
have indicated that they cannot be depriv- 
ing others of rights since some of the rights 
of others are unlawful. 

Consider the collegians who demand that 
visits of armed forces and munitions recruit- 
ers to campuses be stopped. They are bellig- 
erent in their claims that such people have 
no right recruiting college men and women— 
in other words, they would deprive those 
who desire to serve, the right to hear about 
what the armed forces and the legitimate 
industries of this nation have to offer. 

How about those loudmouths who get up 
when prominent speakers are to talk and 
create such disturbances the speaker finally 
gives up? The protests are against what the 
scheduled speaker has to say, therefore they 
would deny him the right to say it. 

Then there's our friend“ in France, Gen- 
eral DeGaulle. How would Teddy deal with 
him? We have a notion the general would be 
told to start putting up some of the money 
France owes the US or shut his face. 

We like to think if Teddy had been around 
Cuba might still be “on limits” for Ameri- 
can tourists, a free and happy nation instead 
of one under rigid control of Communist 
bosses. 

There are all sorts of conceptions of what 
Teddy might do, if he were just available. 
However, once you mention such a thought 
someone is sure to come up with the fact 
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that Teddy lived in a different age and what 
was once done can no longer be done. To 
that we say: Times might change but it’s 
doubtful if Teddy would. 

Besides, with all the troubles we have as 
a world power, isn’t it Just possible that with 
strong leadership such as Teddy provided we 
might have fewer problems today if his type 
of man had continued to hold office? Don't 
tell us we would be in any deeper than we 
are now with our present policy! 

Well, there is no Teddy Roosevelt and 
there are problems. Perhaps somewhere in the 
political pot that is bubbling over there is a 
man who will be elected who will act like 
the President of the strongest nation on 
earth, act with a firm conviction if the right 
of this country to do what it sees as the right 
and build up confidence of his own people 
and people of other lands in this government 
of ours. 

As it is, we are despised where we have 
helped much. Our efforts to cater to the 
whims of every little two-bit nation right 
up to the other world power have led us 
deeper and deeper into involved situations 
from which we are finding it difficult to es- 
cape. 

Teddy, we miss you. Since you can’t come 
back, however, it may be necessary to borrow 
a few ideas from you. It is possible you 
marched to a different cadence than the one 
leaders hear today—and it's also possible the 
leaders today are listening to the wrong ca- 
dence. 

Surely a change is worth considering. We 
don't need our communist-line agitators 
stirring up a lot of trouble and we don’t need 
to handle them with kid gloves. The rights 
they demand for themselves are being sought 
through channels which would deprive the 
rest of us some of our rights.—C.E.G. 


W. Marvin Watson, Postmaster General 
HON. RICHARD WHITE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I learned 
with great pleasure of the enthusiastic 
and unanimous approval which the U.S. 
Senate gave to the appointment of my 
longtime friend and fellow Texan, W. 
Marvin Watson, to the position of Post- 
master General. 

I had known Marvin Watson in Texas, 
and knew of the high regard in which he 
was held throughout the State. When I 
came to Congress 3 years ago, it was a 
source of strength to me, as a new Con- 
gressman, to know that this able and 
conscientious public servant was a right 
hand man to the President. I am sure a 
great many of my colleagues, on both 
sides of the aisle, have found that rela- 
tions between the President and the Con- 
gress were made smoother and more 
pleasant because of the work of Marvin 
Watson. 

The Post Office Department touches 
the lives of more people than does any 
other department of Government. It is a 
part of our daily lives, and W. Marvin 
Watson is the right man to head such a 
department. With the interest of the 
people at heart, with confidence in the 
future of our Nation, and with the ability 
to work with others to accomplish his 
high purposes, W. Marvin Watson will 
justify our faith and confidence, and will 
be one of the great Postmasters General 
of our history. 

I wish him every success. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Financial Disclosure, 1967 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, with 
the hope that the recently approved 
House ethics code will be strengthened to 
provide for an open disclosure of the 
sources and the full amount of each 
Member’s yearly income, I am again this 
year voluntarily submitting to the pub- 
lic a statement of my personal finances. 
I think the voters would benefit if all 
candidates for Congress in the 39th Dis- 
trict of New York would make open fi- 
nancial disclosures for 1967. 

THE 1967 FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE RICHARD D. MCCARTHY 

As of December 31, 1967, my assets consist 
mainly of two homes one in Buffalo and one 
in Bethesda, Maryland. I estimate my equity 
in these at $16,000. 

My personal property consists of a 1965 
Ford automobile, miscellaneous personal 
property including furniture and clothing 
with a total value of $12,000. In addition, I 
have cash and other family assets of $8,000. 

Aside from mortgage debts on both homes, 
I have no major outstanding indebtedness. 
All gifts. valued over $8.00 were returned. I 
have no other business except that of 39th 
District Representative. During 1967, I took 
no trips outside the United States at govern- 


ment expense. 

My income in 1967 was as follows: 
ooo E $30, 000 
Rent from home in Buffalo 1, 410 
Articles written for publication 535 

Total i as See $31, 945 


Itemized listing of expenses incurred in the 
conduct of Congressional duties which were 
not paid by the federal government; 


Travel: 
To, from, and within the 39th 
pietriot Pee — $2, 005. 57 
Round trip to Vietnam 1. 851. 40 
Total travel 3, 856. 97 
Buffalo office equipment expenses_ 400. 50 
Washington office expenses 368. 64 


Printing: 
“Washington Report” mailed to 
every household in the dis- 


TTT 772. 00 

Guide for visitors, What To Do 

With Children in Washing- 
O ely ee le eee 446.00 

News reprints 119. 44 

Total printing 1. 337. 44 
Subscriptions to newspapers and 

eln T 423. 84 
TV films, recording, and photogra- 

UN Seek 2 ee a ae 62.00 
EN T TOERE ENESA E. 52. 50 
Tickets for political dinners, 

luncheons, and program patrons 

cc ee 1, 117. 26 
Miscellaneous (small contribu- 

tions, flowers, and so forth) 387. 72 

Total expenses 8, 006. 87 


No member of my family serves on my 
paid Congressional staff. 

Members of Congress receive annual allow- 
ances for stationery, stamps, telephone, 
telegraph and for their Washington and 
home offices. They are also reimbursed for 
one trip to and from their home districts 
for each month that Congress is in session 
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plus one round trip at the beginning of each 
session. However, for me, and I assume I’m 
like most members in this respect, the allow- 
ances are not sufficient to cover expenses 
actually incurred. 

My 1967 taxes (Federal, State of New York, 
City of Buffalo, Erie County and Mont- 
gomery County, Md.) totaled $4,912.70. 


Congressman Shriver Delivers the Princi- 
pal Address at Christening of the U.S.S. 
“Wichita” (AOR-1) 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, my distinguished colleague and 
good friend from the Sunflower State, 
the Honorable Garner E. SHRIVER, of 
Kansas, recently delivered the principal 
address at the christening of a very im- 
portant new naval vessel, the U.S.S. 
Wichita (AOR-1). 

The ceremony took place March 16 at 
the Quincy Yard, General Dynamics 
Corp., Quincy, Mass., one of the Nation’s 
great shipbuilding facilities. 

The choice of Congressman SHRIVER 
as principal speaker was especially ap- 
propriate, inasmuch as he bears impres- 
sive and important credentials as a long- 
time representative to both State and 
Federal legislative bodies from the dis- 
tinguished city for which the new ship 
is named. 

Moreover, Congressman SHRIVER has 
an abiding interest in the U.S. Navy, 
stemming from his distinguished World 
War II service as both an enlisted man 
and an officer. 

The new Wichita, a replenishment 
fleet oiler, is the first of a new class 
of Navy supply ship. She is 659 feet long, 
will displace 37,360 tons when fully 
loaded, will be capable of 20-knot speeds 
and will carry a crew of 389. 

Congressman SHRIVER, in his remarks, 
aptly describes the importance of the 
new Wichita to our fleet, and it is my 
pleasure to include them in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

LAUNCHING ADDRESS U.S.S. “WICHITA” 
(AOR-1) 

(By Garner E. SHRIVER, Member of Congress, 
Fourth Congressional District of Kansas, 
Quincy Yard, General Dynamics Corp., 
Quincy, Mass., March 16, 1968) 

We are here today to launch into a career 
of valuable service with the United States 
Navy this important ship the U.S.S. Wichita. 
It is the second ship to bear the name, 
Wichita, and like its predecessor, I am con- 
fident this great ship will distinguish herself 
in the service of the Navy and our great 
country. 

The new Wichita is the lead of a class of 
new replenishment oilers which will provide 
“one stop“ replenishment service to the 
United States fleet. Here at Quincy you are 
building six of these supply ships, and we are 
proud that the Wichita is the first to be 
launched. 

To you, the workers and builders of this 
General Dynamics shipyard, I say “Well 
Done.” Today's ship requires highly skilled 
workmanship, and that is what has gone into 
the building of the Wichita. I am sure each 
of you feels a personal sense of satisfaction 
as you see the results of your labor—and you 
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can be proud of what you are doing in behalf 
of the freedom and security of America. 

It is highly appropriate that Mrs. Mary 
Lou Yeager is sponsor of this ship. She rep- 
resents a distinguished Navy family with 
deep roots in the State of Kansas. Mrs. 
Yeager is the wife of Lieutenant Howard B. 
Yeager who currently is on duty with the 
Naval Supply Systems Command in Wash- 
ington. Her father-in-law was the late Vice 
Admiral Howard A. Yeager, who had a dis- 
tinguished naval career of 39 years. Ad- 
miral Yeager and his wife, Mary Jean Bailey, 
were both native Kansans. They lost their 
lives in a tragic fire in their quarters at 
Great Lakes, Illinois, a year ago this week. 
We know that Mary Lou Yeager will give 
Wichita the spirit, the heart, the integrity 
and the grace every good ship must have. 

It is a high honor for me to participate 
in this colorful and historic launching cere- 
mony for several reasons. 

First, it brings back the memories of my 
years of military service in World War II as 
a naval officer with the United States fleet 
in the Pacific. Of course, I still carry a warm 
spot in my heart for the Navy. Like many 
servicemen during those war years, I had 
time to reflect upon what I would do with 
my life when Peace was restored. It was dur- 
ing that time that I charted for myself 
a course which has resulted in a career of 
20 years in the public service. 

Second, I am proud to be here today be- 
cause Wichita is my hometown, and it is 
an important part of the 4th Congressional 
District of Kansas, the District I represent 
in the United States Congress. 

Wichita is the largest city in Kansas with 
@ population of over 280,000 people. It has 
long played a vital role in the defense of 
our country. Although Wichita is almost at 
the center of the largest wheat-growing 
state In the nation, it is the “Detroit of the 
aviation industry”. During World War IT, 10 
percent of all warplanes for the nation were 
built in Wichita. Today, it continues to build 
planes, helicopters and other weapons for 
the war in Vietnam—but it also manufac- 
tures business and commercial aircraft which 
are known around the world. 

The good people of Wichita are proud and 
pleased that this fine ship will carry around 
the world the name of their City which is 
already known the world around. 

I know that Commissioner Walt Keeler, 
who is here as the official representative of 
the City of Wichita and City Commission, 
shares in these sentiments of pride and 
pleasure. His presence in Quincy demon- 
strates the genuine interest of the people 
of Wichita in this great ship. 

Most of all, I am honored to be here today 
because we are to witness the launching of 
a fine new ship which is much needed by our 
Navy, and which will bear the proud name 
of a distinguished Navy cruiser that gal- 
lantly served our country from 1935 to 1947. 
The first Wichita earned 13 battle stars and 
other awards during operations in World 
War II. 

She was decommissioned on February 3, 
1947, after long and faithful service. The 
name of Wichita was stricken from the Navy 
Register on March 1, 1959. It was not for- 
gotten. Today, nine years later it returns to 
the list as this modern supply ship. It is 
capable of providing one-stop replenishment 
for destroyers through either modern trans- 
fer-at-sea techniques or helicopters operat- 
ing from their landing-launching platforms. 

The Wichita will supply the fleet with fuel 
and furnish other needed provisions includ- 
ing torpedoes and guided missiles. 

How appropriate it is that she will bring 
the fuel which is so vital to fleet operation. 
I am confident the Wichita will carry some 
of this petroleum from Kansas which is the 
seventh largest oil-producing state in the 
nation. And a good portion of that industry is 
headquartered in the City of Wichita. 
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Yes, the US.S. Wichita will help give our 
fleet the mobility and flexibility which is so 
essential, and the means for sustained naval 
action whenever and wherever needed. 

Once again America is involved in a dif- 
ficult and costly war far away from our 
shores. We all hope and pray for a successful 
and early conclusion to the war in Viet 
Nam. 

Meanwhile, until peace is restored again, 
we are learning that even though we live in 
a nuclear age, we must at all times be pre- 
pared for conventional warfare on land, on 
sea and in the air. We are learning that mis- 
siles are not an effective substitute for either 
ships, airplanes or the infantryman. 

Our experiences in Viet Nam also tell us 
that we cannot afford to settle for a second 
class Navy or a second class Merchant Ma- 
rine. In spite of the great increase in mili- 
tary airlift capacity in recent years, only two 
percent of the materials needed in Viet- 
nam go by air. The other 98% goes by sea. 

There are certainly valid economic, poli- 
tical and military reasons for America to 
maintain superiority of the seas. There also 
is the effort of the Soviet Union to establish 
itself as a world sea power in a real sense. 
We have witnessed the Soviet capability to 
sustain a major effort half way around the 
world in Cuba. And, there is evidence of a 
strong Soviet naval presence in the Middle 
East. 

The preservation of our freedom and se- 
curity requires seapower—and there is a 
growing recognition of this among many 
members of the . Here at General 
Dynamics you know the needs and you are 
helping to meet them. 

History tells us—and the present state 
of the world underscores it—that the real- 
ization of our hopes for peace, security and 
freedom will be imperiled unless through 
adequate measures for the national defense, 
we continue to provide the shield behind 
which democracy and free en can 
fiourish irrespective of any present or future 
military threat to our nation’s security. 

Freedom today does not come cheaply or 
easily. It never has in our country’s history. 
The protective shield behind which we live 
and prosper is expensive. 

Americans haye demonstrated throughout 
our history they are willing to make the 
necessary sacrifices and pay the price for the 
freedoms we all enjoy. 

This new, fast working ship, the Wichita, 
will soon be a part of America’s shield of 
freedom and security on the high seas. We 
hope and pray that she will serve in an era 
of world peace. 

Congratulations again to General Dynamics 
Corporation and all the men and women who 
built this ship so well. We congratulate the 
United States Navy on the forthcoming 
acquisition of a new and important unit 
which will take its place in the armada of 
free men. And I congratulate the future com- 
plement of officers and enlisted men who will 
serve with pride on this new ship. 

I know that we all join in wishing for this 
ship, the U.S.S. Wichita, smooth and 
happy and successful voyages in behalf of 
our wonderful America. 


Baltimore Marine Dies at Khesanh 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
L. Cpl. Eugene M. Johnson, Jr., a young 
Marine from Baltimore, Md., was re- 
cently killed in action in Vietnam. I wish 
to commend the courage of this fine 
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young man, and to honor his memory, by 
including the following article in the 
RECORD: 


Crry MARINE CORPORAL Dies WHILE PATROL- 
LING KHESANH 

A 19-year-old Marine from Baltimore was 
killed while on patrol in Khesanh, South 
Vietnam, the Department of Defense reported 
yesterday. 

He was Lance Cpl. Eugene M. Johnson, Jr., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene M. Johnson, Sr., 
of 520 North Fulton avenue. 

Corporal Johnson was killed April 7 by & 
missile wound in the head, according to his 
mother, Mrs. Mary E. Johnson. 

She said he wrote in a letter dated April 3 
that he had just arrived at the base and 
was waiting to be sent out on a mission. 

A June, 1966 graduate of City College, Cor- 
poral Johnson enlisted in the Marine Corps in 
August, 1966. He was sent to Vietnam last 
November. 

In addition to his parents, he is survived by 
two brothers, Ronald E. and Jeffrey Johnson; 
a sister Miss Michelle Johnson, and his ma- 
ternal grandmother, Mrs. Geneva Holman, all 
of Baltimore. 


The Price of Silver 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
July 14, when the Government ceased 
selling silver at the monetary price of 
$1.29 per ounce, the silver market has 
been the victim of widespread specula- 
tion. The New York price for the white 
metal has fluctuated violently from a low 
of $1.65 to a high of $2.39 per ounce; to- 
day, the price is $2.29. This has caused 
price increases for products having silver 
as their basic raw material. These addi- 
tiona] costs have been a burden on the 
taxpaying consumer because he has had 
to bear the brunt of the price increases. 

A degree of stability was apparent in 
the market after the Government began 
sales on a competitive-bid basis. Unfor- 
tunately, this stability was short lived as 
the monetary crisis began to build up last 
fall. Since then, the speculator has dom- 
inated the market; this condition con- 
tinues even today. 

The recent announcement by the 
Treasury that the Government has begun 
melting the .900 fine silver subsidiary 
coins could again bring stability to the 
market, In its April 18 issue, the Ameri- 
can Metal Market carried a fine article 
by its editors, Michael C. Jensen. This ar- 
ticle is based on an interview with Mr. 
John B. Stevens, president of the Silver 
Users Association and executive vice 
president of the International Silver Co., 
the largest consumer of silver in the 
manufacture of silverware. International 
Silver Co. is an outstanding business 
concern, and I am glad the company is 
in my district. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the ques- 
tion of the extremely high price of silver 
is of concern to every taxpaying con- 
sumer since everyone in some degree uses 
this important metal, whether in his pho- 
tographic products, electrical appliances, 
dental and medical supplies, silverware 
and jewelry, or in the many other items 
which require silver in their manufac- 
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ture. I, therefore, place the American 
Metal Market article in its entirety in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so that my 
colleagues and other interested parties 
may read a very clear and concise analy- 
sis of the silver situation: 

[From American Metal Market, Apr. 18, 1968] 


TREASURY MELTING OF SILVER COULD MEAN 
STABLE PRICES 
(By Michael C. Jensen) 

MERIDEN, ConN.—Within a year and a half 
it is conceivable that the price of silver could 
drop to $1.65 an ounce and stabilize there. 

That is one conclusion the president of the 
Silver Users Assn. draws from the announce- 
ment that the Treasury has begun melting 
down silver coins at a fairly rapid rate. 

John B. Stevens, who is also executive vice 
president of the International Silver Co., 
agrees that there could be many a slip be- 
tween now and 1970. And, obviously, as a 
large commercial user of silver, it would be 
in his interest for the price to come down 
from its present high level of over $2.20 an 
ounce, 

All this notwithstanding, however, the 
arithmetic of Mr, Stevens’ argument seems 
sound, 

Rd how he postulates the possible price 
p: 

The key to the supply-demand equation is 
the enormous amount of silver in private 
hands in the form of dimes, quarters and half 
dollars. Until the Treasury allows private 
holders to melt down this silver and sell it at 
market prices, it will stay off the market. 

On the other hand, when private owners 
are allowed to melt it down, it will hit the 
market and allow prices to drop. 

When will this happen? Probably not 
until the silver is needed, says Mr. Stevens, 
and that won’t be until the government be- 
gins to run out of its stockpile of silver 
which it has been regularly depleting by 
weekly sales through the GSA program. 

So it should be easy to figure out when the 
shortage of government silver will begin, 
shouldn’t it? Just take note of the size of the 
weekly sales and extrapolate to the total 
amount of government stockpile. 

But, it isn’t that easy. For one thing, the 
government has been making its own col- 
lection of dimes, quarters and half dollars 
in preparation for melting them down. And 
this silver will presumably be available for 
sales to users. It’s been known for some time 
that the government was planning to melt 
these coins, but now melting has started. 
Already there have been about one million 
ounces melted, and the Treasury is working 
up to a melting rate of two million ounces a 
week. 

Since it is known that the Treasury al- 
ready had about 246 million ounces of silver 
in coinage, and plans to have 250 million 
ounces by June 30; and since its other hold- 
ings include 265 million ounces (that’s 100 
million ounces above the stockpile require- 
ment of 165 million ounces), a little simple 
arithmetic shows that there will be a total 
of about 350 million ounces available for 

al. 

Not all of this can be sold, however, since 
some must be reserved for new coins—about 
15 million ounces yearly. Since silver sales 
by the government have been running about 
two million ounces weekly, it doesn’t take a 
slide rule to see that in three years, the gov- 
ernment could be just about out of silver 
except for its stockpile. These figures flow 
easily from Mr. Stevens, but his key to the 
year and a half from now price drop is that 
the silver users would like to see the govern- 
ment lift the private melting restrictions at 
least a year and a half before Treasury silver 
hits rock bottom, That would be in the fall 
of 1970. So much for timing. 

Where does the $1.65 price come from? 
Simple, says Mr. Stevens. It’s the value of the 
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silver content of the coins as the amount of 
silver is valued by the face value of the coin 
(plus a few added costs). In other words, a 
stack of coins with one ounce of silver con- 
tent, is worth just about $1.65 after all the 
necessary steps have been taken to make 
that silver usable. Here are some figures: The 
actual silver content is $1.38 per ounce. Add 
two to three percent for loss of silver through 
wear on the coin. That gives you about $1.42. 
Add twelve cents to collect, sort and pack 
the coins. That makes $1.54. Then add an- 
other five cents for smelting. That brings it 
up to $1.59. Finally, plug in five to 10 cents 
for profit and you get a total of $1.64 to $1.69. 
Like many silver users, Mr. Stevens thinks 
speculators are keeping the silver price at its 
high level, and there is plenty of the metal 
around. 

“There doesn’t seem to be a shortage of 
supply as long as the government continues 
its stockpile sale,” he says. 

However, he cautions that the price of 
silver hasn't come close to becoming stabi- 
lized. 

“And I can visualize it going higher tem- 
porarily,” he said, “under the pressure of 
speculation. The greatest reservoir of silver 
is in the subsidiary coinage. There’s over one 
billion ounces reclaimable there,” he asserted. 

Some silver observers caution that a lifting 
of the ban on private melting won't auto- 
matically be a panacea to silver users, They 
warn that much of this subsidiary coinage is 
falling into the hands of a relatively few 
large speculators who would be able to feed 
it into the market slowly, thus preventing 
any sharp fall in the price. Mr. Stevens 
acknowledges this possibility, but thinks it 
is overstated. And he looks hopefully toward 
1970. 


Secretaries Week 
HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
17th annual observance of Secretaries 
Week, sponsored by the National Sec- 
retaries Association, International, will 
be April 21 to 27 1968, with Wednesday, 
April 24, highlighted as Secretaries Day. 
In the April issue of the Secretary, the 
official monthly magazine of NSA, sev- 
eral famous people were queried to get 
their honest opinions of secretaries for 
this occasion. 

From the White House, Mrs. Lyndon 
B. Johnson's statement reflects empathy 
for the secretarial profession. The First 
Lady wrote: 

Although I have never been a practicing 
secretary, the shorthand course that I took 
in college always has been helpful to me. 
Typing and shorthand are useful tools for 
anyone, and knowing how valuable they can 
be, I have urged my daughters to perfect 
these skills. 

When I first met my husband, he was serv- 
ing as secretary to a congressman, Later when 
he was a member of Congress and serving in 
the Pacific during World War II, the respon- 
sibility for running his office fell to me. I 
learned to appreciate the good, thoughtful 
letter and the value of a dedicated and tal- 
ented staff. Over the years, we have been for- 
tunate in having secretaries of great ability 
and imagination. How appropriate that we 
set aside Secretaries Week to honor the re- 
sourceful and energetic members of this pro- 
fession. I salute these young women on their 
vital contribution to business and govern- 
ment, 
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Eugene McCarthy Stood Up for Labor 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the current issue of the Machin- 
ist includes an insightful analysis of the 
position that Senator EUGENE J. McCar- 
THY has consistently taken in behalf of 
labor. This article expresses a great deal 
about McCartuy the man, as well as his 
approach to an issue that continues to 
be important in our society, and I am 
sure it will be of interest to many. I in- 
sert this article into the Record today, 
as follows: 

[From the Machinist, Apr. 25, 1968] 

EUGENE MCCARTHY STOOD UP FOR LABOR 


In August, 1966, as pressure was building 
in Congress to break the great airline strike 
U.S. Sen. Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota 
tried to stem the anti-union tide. 

He arranged for some of his colleagues to 
meet in the Senate Office Building late one 
afternoon to hear the union side of the dis- 
pute directly from IAM representatives. 

On the Senate floor, he warned that Con- 
gressional strikebreaking proposals were 
hurting chances for a settlement. 

“If, for another week or so, we stopped 
what we are doing, and let the airlines and 
the Machinists get together, they would 
come to their own settlement,” he told the 
Senate. 

McCarthy’s pleas failed to carry the Sen- 
ate. But his prediction came true a few days 
later. The House of Representatives tem- 
porarily removed the strikebreaking threat 
and gave the parties a chance to reach their 
own settlement, 

Eugene McCarthy began fighting on la- 
bor’s side in 1947 as a supporter of Hubert 
Humphrey, then Mayor of Minneapolis and 
leader of Minnesota’s unique Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor (DFL) Party. 

A soft-spoken college professor of eco- 
nomics, McCarthy had no previous experi- 
ence in partisan politics. Nevertheless, he 
became a DFL candidate for Congress and 
won the seat from an incumbent Republican. 

McCarthy has been winning elections ever 
since. 

His current race for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination is based largely on his 
opposition to the war in Vietnam He calls 
the war “morally indefensible” and “against 
the national interest.” 

Although many trade union members will 
disagree vigorously with his Vietnam posi- 
tion, they will find little disagreement with 
his labor record in Congress. 


M'CARTHY AS CONGRESSMAN 


McCarthy served in the U.S. House of 
Representatives from 1949 to 1958. On 56 key 
issues compiled by THE Macuinist during 
those ten years, McCarthy voted “Right” 
from labor's point of view all 56 times. 

Though he authorized few major bills in 
the House, McCarthy worked consistently to 
improve unemployment compensation and to 
better the conditions of imported Mexican 
farm laborers. 

As a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, he pressed for changes in the nation’s 
tax laws, seeking to make them fairer to 
wage earners and family farmers. McCarthy 
was an early sponsor of a proposal to close 
tax loopholes for the rich while raising per- 
sonal income tax exemption. 

Soon after he arrived in Washington, Mc- 
Carthy became a leader of Democratic lib- 
erals in the House. He organized them into 
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a group known jokingly as McCarthy’s 

Marauders, but more formally as the Demo- 

cratic Study Group. The group remains 

active today on behalf of liberal causes. 
M'CARTHY AS SENATOR 

In 1958, McCarthy moved to the U.S. Sen- 
ate after challenging and upsetting Repub- 
lican U.S. Sen. Edward Thye. In the ten 
years since, THE MACHINIST has listed 50 key 
Senate votes. 

McCarthy voted Right“ from labor's view- 
point on 41 of these votes and “Wrong” 
twice. He was absent for seven of the key 
votes. 

One of McCarthy’s principal campaigns in 
the Senate has been to update the federal- 
state unemployment insurance system. His 
bills have sought to raise both the amount 
and the duration of benefits, to extend cover- 
age to millions now excluded and to set 
new federal standards. His latest proposal, 
introduced last fall, also would end the 
arbitrary denial of unemployment compensa- 
tion to employees involved in labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 

McCarthy has been a leader over the years 
in efforts to repeal Section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the section that encourages 
states to prohibit the union shop and make 
the open shop compulsory. 

Speaking on the Senate floor during the 
1966 debate, McCarthy strongly defended 
the union shop: 

“Tf both sides agree that a union shop is 
beneficial to the operations of the business 
and that it is helpful in solving disputes 
and securing a better relationship, why 
should state law be permitted to intrude and 
tell both management and labor, The law 
forbids you to bargain and reach agreement 
on this point?” 

McCarthy spoke eloquently, asking repeal 
of Section 14(b) “in the interest of better 
labor-management relations, in the interest 
of consistency of law and primarily in the 
interest of fairness.” But the repeal cam- 

like others before it, died, the victim 
of a Senate filibuster. 

McCarthy has long been famous, not only 
for his eloquence, but also for his wit. In 
1960, when his Presidential ambitions first 
came to the surface, he touched himself as a 
likely Presidential prospect because “I'm 
twice as liberal as Humphrey, twice as bright 
as Symington and twice as Catholic as Ken- 
nedy.” 

Nowadays, on the Presidential stump, Mc- 
Carthy uses wit more sparingly. 

“Tt is a lot easier to be funny when the 
opposition is in power,” he told a reporter 
recently. “Also, the times are different and 
the issues are changed. Vietnam is such a 
somber subject.” 


Committee on Banking and Currency 
Hearing Schedule 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency met 
today in executive session and decided to 
hold hearings on various bills now pend- 
ing before the committee. 

It was decided, in anticipation of legis- 
lation forthcoming on the International 
Monetary Fund’s special drawing rights 
proposal, that hearings would be held on 
this legislation beginning May 1 through 
May 3 if necessary. 
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The committee also decided that 
hearings would be held on H.R. 16064, a 
bill to amend the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act with respect to the scope of the 
audit by the General Accounting Office, 
on May 6 and 7. 

Mr. Speaker, this statement should 
serve as formal notice to anyone wishing 
to testify on this legislation to please 
contact in writing the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency if they 
desire to be heard on the above subjects. 


Lyndon B. Johnson: The Consumer’s 
President 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, an article, 
in the April 15 edition of the New York 
Times describes the work that Mr, David 
Schoenfeld is doing to promote the estab- 
lishment of consumer education courses 
throughout the country from kindergar- 
ten through the university level. Mr. 
Schoenfeld’s official title is Director for 
Consumer Education of the President's 
Committee on Consumer Interests. Miss 
Betty Furness is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. Without building up a big bu- 
reaucratic staff, Mr. Schoenfeld has been 
traveling around the country persuading 
and convincing schools and other orga- 
nizations that consumer education is a 
vital part of preparing people to deal 
with the modern world. This one little 
activity is symbolic of the fact that Pres- 
ident Johnson, working with the Con- 
gress, has done more for the consumer 
than any President in history. The con- 
sumer in America is in for a new day in 
the years ahead. The 89th and the 90th 
Congresses can take a bow for this, and 
so can President Johnson. In order that 
all Members may read of this interest- 
ing new approach to consumer problems, 
I insert the article in the RECORD: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 15, 1968] 

U.S. AmE TEACHES CONSUMER LORE—HE 

HELPS Miss Furness To PROMOTE EDUCATION 
(By John D. Morris) 

WASHINGTON, April 14,—Betty Furness, 
President Johnson's special assistant for 
consumer affairs, is relying largely on a 
brawny, brainy former college wrestler to de- 
velop and direct an expanded consumer 
education program for her office. 

David Schoenfeld, 44 years old, six feet tall 
and weighing 215 pounds, has been on the 
job since Jan. 1 and hopes to have the pro- 
gram well under way within a few months. 

So far, he has spent most of his time 
touring the country and making sales talks 
to educators, businessmen and other com- 
munity and state leaders. 

“Basically,” he explained in an interview, 
“my job is to promote consumer education.” 

One of his main goals, he explained, is to 
promote the establishment of consumer edu- 
cation courses “from kindergarten through 
the university level.” 

CITES FAVORABLE REACTION 


Another, with equal priority, is for schools 
and other community organizations to pro- 
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vide consumer education for adults, with 
special emphasis on teaching low-income 
and elderly persons. 

The reaction to his sales talks, he said, 
has been “100 per cent favorable.” Surprising- 
ly, he added, he has sometimes found busi- 
nessmen to be more interested than educa- 
tors. 

“The intelligent, ethical businessman 
wants an educated consumer,” he remarked. 

Mr. Schoenfeld’s official title is director 
for consumer education of the President's 
committee on consumer interests. Miss Fur- 
ness is chairman of the Cabinet-level com- 
mittee, which functions something like a 
board of directors for Federal consumer ac- 
tivities. 

His abbreviated definition of consumer 
education is “the preparation of the indi- 
vidual for the art of everyday living so that 
he gets maximum utilization and satisfaction 
from his income.” 


MULTITUDE OF SUBJECTS 


This covers a multitude of subjects from 
buying food, clothing and other necessities 
to combating fraud and deception. Budget- 
ing and money managing, purchasing and 
maintaining an automobile, renting an 
apartment, buying a house and determining 
the cost and value or shortcomings of con- 
sumer credit are among the many other 
topics. 

Mr. Schoenfeld, teacher of economics and 
consumer education at Lincoln High School, 
Yonkers, N.Y., for the last six years, was a 
part-time consultant to Miss Furness and 
her predecessor, Mrs. Esther Peterson, for 
three years before taking his present full- 
time job. Miss Furness succeeded Mrs. 
Peterson last May. 

At Lincoln School in 1962, Mr. 
Schoenfeld set up what Mrs. Peterson and 
others have described as a model consumer 
education program. A noyel aspect of the 
now thriving program is the blending of 
practical consumer matters into courses in 
standard subjects. 

For example, a mathematics class may 
work on problems of credit, interest rates 
and banking. Or an English class may an- 
alyze the meaning and nuances of words 
used in commercial advertisements. 

Aside from continuing his promotional 
travel, Mr. Schoenfeld plans to establish his 
office as “sort of a clearing house” for in- 
formation on consumer education, 


COMPILES BIBLIOGRAPHY 


He is now working with the American Li- 
brary Association on a comprehensive bibli- 
ography of books and other teaching ma- 
terials. He also plans to establish guidelines 
for courses and curricula in schools and uni- 
versities and for adult education programs. 

He said he expected to cooperate with 
labor unions, the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation, the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and various other public and private groups. 

Sales, rentals and exchanges of books and 
other teaching materials such as film strips 
and charts are some of the cooperative ideas 
he has in mind. 

At present, his staff consists of a program 
assistant, Mrs, Olinda Brown, and a A 
Mrs. Helen B. Johnson. He has the author- 
ity to hire four more professional assistants 
and hopes to do so by July at the latest. 

Mr. Schoenfeld was a member of the intra- 
mural wrestling team at Brooklyn College, 
where he earned a bachelor of arts degree in 
economics. Friends report that he also ex- 
cels in archery, swimming, fishing and 
bridge. 

He holds a master of business administra- 
tion degree from the University of Southern 
California and has done further post-gradu- 
ate work at Manhattan College, City College 
of New York and New York University. He 
was born in New York City, is married and 
has four children., 
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Anti-Semitic Actions in Poland 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


: or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal of concern has been expressed over 
the antisemitic statements and activities 
of the Communist dictatorship in Poland. 

In order to set the record perfectly 
clear, so that we understand that anti- 
Semitism is a tool of the Communist gov- 
ernment and does not reflect the feeling 
of the people of Poland, I insert into the 
Recorp the statement unanimously 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Polish National Alliance, the largest Pol- 
ish fraternal organization in which it 
vigorously condemns the anti-Semitic 
activities of the Communist dictatorship 
in Poland. The president of the Polish 
National Alliance, Mr. Aloysius Mazew- 
ski, emphasized in releasing the docu- 
ment that the “anti-Semitic outbursts in 
the Communist press and governing cir- 
cles in Poland is an attempted coverup 
for ideological, social, and economic 
bankruptcy of the Marxist-Leninist 


system.” 

The statement reads as follows: 
STATEMENT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 

THE POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE REGARDING 

ANTI-SEMITIC ACTIONS OF COMMUNISTS IN 

POLAND 

At a meeting held Friday, April 19, the 
Board of Directors of the Polish National 
Alliance adopted the following statement in 
appraisal of anti-Semitic declarations and 
actions of the Communist dictatorship in 
Poland: 

1. It is our considered opinion that the 
anti-Semitic, or more precisely, “anti- 
Zionist” actions of the Gomulka regime 
stems from the Communist Party’s attempt 
to cover up the bankruptcy of the economic, 
socio-political, and cultural sophistries con- 
tained in the Marxist-Leninist system. 

It also is the result of the communist re- 
gime’s subservience to the Moscow directive 
ordering the Warsaw communist regime to 
give unqualified support to the Arab states 
in the Near East crisis, contrary to the pre- 
ponderant sympathy of the Polish people for 
the State of Israel. To justify the political 
and economic support extended to the Arabs, 
the communist regime of Poland felt com- 
pelled to invent an anti-Semitic issue. 

2. These communist anti-Semitic out- 
bursts have been precipitated last March by 
thousands of college and university students 
who demonstrated for freedom of speech, The 
fact that these demands were made by Polish 
youth born, raised and educated under the 
communist system, was a telling blow against 
red tyranny and contributed to the growing 
uneasiness and frustrations of the red regime 
in Warsaw. 

Thus, in a sense, the current anti-Semitic 
action in Poland should be reduced in reality 
to anti-Semitism within the Communist 
Party which represents an infinitesimal por- 
tion of Poland’s population, (In a nation of 
82 million people, the Communist Party has 
less than a million members, the majority 
of whom are either bureaucrats without any 
loyalty, seeking advancement, or opportunists 
of a lesser breed.) 

3. We call to the attention of our Ameri- 
can journalists, commentators, and histori- 
ans the fact that referring to Poland as “the 
land of traditional anti-Semitism” in their 
appraisal of current events in Warsaw, is un- 
fair and unfounded. 
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Since the Statute of Wislica of 1347, Po- 
land has provided a haven for Jews persecut- 
ed and tyrannized in other European coun- 
tries throughout the centuries. 

When over three million Jews in pre-war 
Poland enjoyed complete protection of law, 
tolerance, full freedom of higher education 
and opportunities, access to professional po- 
sitions and comparatively high prosperity, 
the allusions to “traditional anti-Semitism in 
Poland” sound hollow and attest to anti- 
Polish prejudices or misinformation. 

Approximately 100,000 Jews were saved by 
the Poles during the German reign of terror 
and genocide in Poland, when giving aid and 
comfort to the Jews meant summary execu- 
tions. 

Eloquent symbol of Poles’ aid and com- 
passion toward their Jewish compatriots, is 
presented today in Jerusalem by trees 
planted along the Avenue of the Righteous. 
Each tree is permanently marked with a 
plaque bearing the name of the person who 
in the years of the Jewish tragedy extended 
a helping hand to the Jews facing annihila- 
tion; each rescuer’s nationality is memorial- 
ized on these plaques, and the most frequent 
word that appears on them is ‘Poland.’ 

Could these acts of brotherly love and com- 
passion on the part of the Poles, and of 
recognition and appreciation on the part of 
Israel, be construed as “traditional anti- 
Semitism” in Poland? 

4. The anti-Semitism rampant within the 
ruling Communist Party in Poland does not 
reflect the tolerance and historical ties that 
bind the Poles and the Jews in the bond of 
mutual respect and understanding. It speaks, 
rather, of the power struggle among the com- 
munists and their sympathizers and gives 
eloquent testimony to the ideological and 
economic failure of Communism and its blind 
intolerance of civil freedom and democratic 
processes. 

We take note, that his statement is being 
issued on the very day when the whole civi- 
lized world pays homage to some five million 
Jews exterminated during World War II by 
Nazi Germany. 

Paying homage to the Jews martyred by 
the Nazis we also salute tens of thousands of 
Poles who disregarded their personal safety 
in coming to the assistance of their brethren, 
and millions of Poles who died in German 
concentration camps and the battles for 
freedom and dignity of man. 

ALOYSIUS A. MAzEWsKI, 
President P.N.A. 
ADOLF K. PACHUCKI, 
National Secretary P.N.A. 
WALTER L. DWORAKOWSKI, 
Censor for Supervisory Council P.N.A. 


Rubber Capital of the World 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Akron has 
justifiably been called the rubber capi- 
tal of the world. The founders of the 
rubber industry chose well, for here they 
found not only the physical advantages 
but the skilled manpower that has main- 
tained the leadership that has retained 
for Akron the supremacy in this impor- 
tant industrial field. 

This great industry has brought the 
Akron community other advantages be- 
sides financial rewards. The top of the 
crop of industry-minded young men were 
attracted to this burgeoning industry. 

The rubber industry has been ever 
mindful of the future and trained these 
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young men so that one day they could 
assume the executive leadership of these 
great companies. The far-seeing founders 
of these manufacturing organizations 
had a great love for the Akron commu- 
nity and instilled these same feelings in 
their young executives. 

Today those former young executives 
are the leaders of these companies and 
join with all of us in promoting the wel- 
fare of the Akron community. 

The present chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., J. Ward Keener, is a fine 
example of this great policy. He started 
with this great company over 30 years 
ago as research analyst and progressed 
through the years until he reached his 
present position. 

Mr. Keener, nationally recognized as 
one of America’s greatest industrialists, 
has devoted a great share of his time to 
governmental and civic affairs. Today he 
is a member of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Policy 
and also serves as a member of the Bal- 
ance-of-Payments Advisory Committee 
to the Secretary of Commerce. He also 
has recently been appointed to the board 
of directors of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland. 

J. Ward Keener serves our Akron com- 
munity well. He has joined with his fel- 
low Akron industrialists in working to 
make Akron an ever better community. 
We are particularly indebted to him for 
the financial assistance that he has given 
to the 404-acre Opportunity Park. Even- 
tually this great project will be worth 
over $200 million and will give employ- 
ment to over 15,000 people. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, we are indeed grate- 
ful to J. Ward Keener for the many 
benefits that he has brought us. 

Just this month, Nation's Business, the 
country’s oldest and largest business 

e, issued a special edition en- 
titled “200 Years of Business Leadership.” 
In this edition, they had asked Mr. 
Keener to prepare a story on the future 
of the rubber industry. I am certain that 
Mr. Keener's views will be of interest to 
my colleagues. The Nation’s Business ar- 
ticle follows: 

FUTURE or INDUSTRIES—RUBBER 
(By J. Ward Keener, chairman, the 
B. F. Goodrich Co.) 

“Ceiling unlimited—visibility fair“ is an 
apt way to describe the opportunities for 
continuing growth in the rubber, plastics and 
chemical industries. 

Because these materials and the products 
made from them are basic to many of our 
leading industries—automotive, transporta- 
tion, construction, appliances—their success 
is closely linked to the progress of our na- 
tion’s economy. 

The major markets we serve and the in- 
dustries of which we serve and the industries 
of which we are a part have been growing 
about 50 per cent faster than the United 
States total domestic activity, and we believe 
this relative rate of growth will be main- 
tained through the foreseeable future. 

We are optimistic about the long-term 
outlook for the nation’s economic growth, 
with gross national product reaching $1 tril- 
lion in the next few years and about $1.3 
trillion in 1975. 

The demand for rubber will continue to 
increase. In the United States, even as our 
population grows, the per capita consump- 
tion of rubber will rise. Ten years ago, our 
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nation consumed nearly 21 pounds of rubber 
for each man, woman and child. Today the 
rate is over 23 pounds. In 1975 we expect it 
to be between 26 and 27 pounds per person. 

This means that total new rubber con- 
sumption will increase from about 2.4 million 
long tons in 1968 to about 3.1 million in 1975. 
Of this, about 81 per cent will be synthetic 
rubber, compared with about 76.5 per cent 
today. 

Plastics and chemicals will grow at an even 
faster rate. Our current forecasts indicate the 
use of vinyl plastic materials increasing at 
a rate of 10 to 12 per cent a year, nearly 
doubling the 1967 production of more than 
two billion pounds by 1975. 

The horizon is clouded, however, by serious 
problems which must be met and managed 
over the next few year. 

The specter of a huge federal budget grow- 
ing out of irresponsible fiscal policies casts a 
shadow over the entire business and eco- 
nomic scene. 

If we are successfully to meet the balance 
of payments problem, we must Slice through 
the fog of government-imposed stop-gap re- 


strictions, encourage direct investment 
abroad and curb the government’s appetite 
for spending abroad. 


Businessmen are confronted with labor 
union unrest, rapidly rising labor costs, tax 
increases, high interest rates and pressures 
on profit margins. 

Consumers are facing further increases in 
the cost of living, higher taxes of all kinds 
and another rise in their payments on social 
security. 

Possible strikes in major industries, devel- 
opments in the Viet Nam War and the ulti- 
mate size of the 1968 federal deficit will play 
major roles in shaping the pattern of eco- 
nomic activity in the months to come. 

But the long-term outlook continues to be 
up with the ceiling unlimited. 


Escalation at National Airport 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, a story 
recently appeared in the Washington 
Post which indicated that one or more 
airlines are considering a proposal to ex- 
pand National Airport by extending its 
main runway into the Potomac River. 
The purpose of this expansion, according 
to the article, is to allow the airport to 
accommodate the massive jumbojets and 
airbuses now in the development stage. 

The Federal Aviation Administration, 
which must approve such plans, has been 
opposed to such plans in the past. I ap- 
prove their judgment in this respect, and 
have written to urge that they consider 
this proposal in the light of these 
remarks. 

I for one have serious reservations 
about such a proposal. Anyone who lives 
in the metropolitan area is already pain- 
fully aware of the problems created by 
the existence of jets at National Airport 
today. The noise problem is substantial 
and obvious; the air pollution caused by 
jets landing and leaving is visible and 
smellable, and the water in the Potomac 
is contaminated by the same source. 
What would be the effects of the pro- 
posed runway expansion and increased 
jet operations we can only imagine. And 
this is the source of my problem with 
these plans—we have no way of know- 
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ing what the total effect of this proposal 
would be. I am prepared to give generous 
odds to anyone who wants to bet that 
serious consideration has been given to 
the long-range effects of such a program 
upon the ecology of the region—animal, 
plant, and human, 

The congestion at National Airport is 
already incredible. The airport facilities 
are presently being expanded by the air- 
lines, and the effects of this expansion 
will no doubt ultimately result in greater 
use of the terminal and more congestion. 
The last thing that is needed is to begin 
to bring in two to four times as many 
passengers per plane as are now arriving. 
For the airlines this may be good busi- 
ness—for the consumer-passenger, it is 
not. 

I am not recommending at this time 
that National be closed to jets. I do feel, 
however, that any expenditure of funds 
authorized or made now by the Federal 
Government on Metropolitan Washing- 
ton air service be devoted to the develop- 
ment of an adequate rapid transit sys- 
tem which will permit Dulles to operate 
at something approaching the capacity 
for which it was built, rather than for 
increasing traffic at National. If Dulles 
were adequately available, the need for 
jet operation at National would dimin- 
ish, perhaps even disappear. This, it 
seems to me, is the responsible action to 
take—not to create a massive capital 
investment in the expansion of jet facili- 
ties at National which will make it that 
much harder to justify the transition to 
Dulles when the proper time arrives. 

If the airlines are so anxious to spend 
money on facilities which will justify 
their use of larger and faster jets, let 
them spend the money on the rapid 
transit system—a facility which will per- 
mit them to continue operations without 
hazard or adverse environmental impact 
upon those who are forced to live in the 
core of the city. 

How many other cities are forced to 
endure jet operations within 2 miles of 
their business centers? How many other 
governments have their daily operations 
interrupted regularly by the scream of 
aircraft rising over their heads? Why 
us? 

The kind of step that the airlines are 
contemplating should be very carefully 
considered before anything further is 
done. I would be the last person to speak 
out against imaginative and forceful 
action being taken, but I do feel that we 
should first have some idea where it is 
that we are going. 

The Washington Post carried an edi- 
torial on this subject on April 18 which 
is highly relevant and cogent. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this editorial 
reprinted at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NIGHTMARE AT NATIONAL 

An airport is more than just a place at 
which airplanes can land, and it is long past 
time for the airlines to begin to act as if 
they recognize this. Yet, some airline pro- 
posed in a recent secret meeting that Na- 
tional Airport be expanded so that it could 
accommodate the next generation of jets, 
ignoring all the facts of airport life except 
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convenience. The idea is so out of keeping 
with what ought to happen to National that 
if the other airlines do not squelch it 
promptly the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion must. 

The thought of the 490-passenger jumbo- 
jets and the 250-passenger airbuses lumber- 
ing over residential areas, plopping onto a 
ledge of concrete built out into the Potomac 
River, and disgorging hordes of people into 
an already overcrowded area can best be de- 
scribed as a nightmare. The only reason for 
such an idea ever surfacing is that some 
airlines don't want to face up to the fact 
that the future of air travel here is inevitably 
linked to Dulles Airport. The sooner that 
fact is accepted, the quicker solutions can 
be found to the problems that flow from it. 

Instead of proposing to increase the noise 
level over the Potomac and the congestion 
at an airport where congestion is already a 
major problem, the airlines ought to be talk- 
ing about speeding up and reducing the cost 
of transportation between Dulles and down- 
town, setting up helicopter service, building 
a downtown terminal to handle the pas- 
senger flow, establishing suburban terminals 
to spread the passenger load, and selling the 
relative convenience of Dulles when it is 
compared to airports in other major cities. 
But airlines have not been noted for their 
ingenuity in solving the problems of pas- 
sengers. Indeed, one of the outrageous pro- 
posals thrown out at a recent airline meet- 
ing was to eliminate the mobile lounges at 
Dulles and, like all the other major airports, 
require that passengers scamper down miles 
of corridors to reach their airplanes. 

Someday, perhaps, airlines will begin to 
think of passengers as people, not pack 
animals, and of airports as important factors 
in an urban community, not just isolated 
stage coach stops. When that happens, it 
may occur to them that airports ought to 
be friendly neighbors, concerned about the 
total impact they make on life in a city. 


Key Interest Rates at Highest Level in 100 
Years 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of key interest rates are currently at 
their highest level in 100 years, since the 
time of the Civil War. Many of them are 
higher than the credit crunch in the late 
summer and fall of 1966. If the current 
rate of inflation continues, interest rates 
may well go higher. The combination of 
inflation and high interest rates has as 
its chief victims the lower income groups 
as well as important industries such as 
farming and home construction. This 
country needs healthy economic growth, 
which inflation and increasing interest 
rates undermine. 

So that the Members might see the ex- 
tent of the current interest rate situa- 
tion, I am placing several interest rate 
tables—published in “Historical Statis- 
tics of the United States” put out by the 
Commerce Department—in the RECORD. 

Key INTEREST RATES 

The highs of each series for which late 
March data is available are shown in pa- 
rentheses. As can be seen, half are at their 
highs and the other half are relatively close 
to the previous high. 
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BOND YIELDS AND INTEREST RATES: 1960 TO 1968 
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SERIES N 185-187.—SHORT-TERM INTEREST RATES—OPEN-MARKET RATES IN NEW YORK CITY: 1890 TO 1945 
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April 24, 1968 
Model Cities 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr, FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
crucial problems confronting this coun- 
try today is what can be done to cure the 
blight and decay of vital sections of our 
central cities. 

A giant step forward toward solving 
this problem was enactment of the Model 
Cities Act, of which Congressman 
WRIGHT Parman, of Texas, and I were 
coauthors. 

This act has aroused hope in cities 
from coast to coast that, at long last, it 
will be possible to mount a unified attack 
on the total problems of some endan- 
gered neighborhoods. 

This hope is running high, among 
other communities, in my home city of 
Cleveland. 

Cleveland failed to qualify for model 
cities planning assistance last year, but 
has now renewed its application. I am 
hopeful that the new application will 
receive the approval of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

I would like to present the text of an 
eloquent editorial from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, which excellently expresses 
the model city situation as it pertains to 
Cleveland, and also contains a final para- 
graph which sums up the choice con- 
fronting every city in the country. 

The editorial, which appeared in the 
Plain Dealer of April 16, 1968, reads as 
follows: 

MODEL Crries, SECOND ROUND 

Yesterday came the deadline for cities ap- 
plying for model cities grants in the second 
round. 

Last year Cleveland’s application went in 
late. This time Cleveland made it under the 
wire. That is one improvement over last 
year’s performance, when Cleveland falled 
to win a grant from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Another improvement: This time Cleve- 
land’s application contains an ingredient 
which HUD has indicated is virtually essen- 
tial. That ingredient is “resident involve- 
ment.“ 

The new Cleveland proposal starts with a 
“Constitutional Convention” at which resi- 
dents of the model neighborhood area them- 
selves will select their own policy spokes- 
men to sit in on the planning. 

And still another improvement is em- 
bodied in the new proposal. Last year the 
area designated for a model was fuzzy and 
too general. This time the area is sharper. 
It is from E. 55th to E. 79th Street, from 
Superior Avenue N.E. to Kingsbury Run or 
Kinsman Road S.E. 

Cleveland has many more reasons to hope 
it will win a grant this time. HUD has shown 
itself better disposed toward Cleveland since 
Mayor Carl B. Stokes took office and Mayor 
Stokes has fielded a more representative 
team to prepare and to deliver the applica- 
tion to HUD's regional office in Chicago. 

The one-year grant asked for is $396,663. 
Funds from Cleveland’s school board, the 
city and other sources will bring that up to 
$507,233. 

Planned, coordinated improvement should 
prove a better way of salvaging neighbor- 
hoods than a patchquilt of programs, each 
doing a fraction of the job. 
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Ingredient: Cooperation—A Story of 
Voluntary School Consolidation 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, because 
this is both a time when our educational 
needs are increasing and the urgency of 
fiscal responsibility calls for frugality, 
the Congress will find interesting an arti- 
cle published in the April editon of the 
Arkansas Journal of Education. Based on 
material supplied by Mrs. Dorothy 
Cooper and Mrs. Imogene Holmes, the 
article outlines the expanded educational 
opportunities now available to all the 
high school students of Cross County, 
Ark. 

Entitled “Ingredient: Cooperation” the 
article pertains to the new Cross County 
High School serving Vanndale, Hickory 
Ridge, and Cherry Valley, where Arkan- 
sas taxpayers are getting more educa- 
tional mileage out of their millage. 

The article follows: 


INGREDIENT: COOPERATION—A STORY oF VOL- 
UNTARY ScHOOL CONSOLIDATION 


(Nore.—Story prepared from material sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Dorothy Cooper and Mrs. 
Imogene Holmes, co-sponsors of the annual 
for Cross County High School.) 

When the new Cross County High School 
held open house last fall, 1500 guests from 
the community toured the new school build- 
ing. Parents of the children who had former- 
ly attended school in Cherry Valley, Hickory 
Ridge, «nd Vanndale visited classrooms that 
offered a wide range of educational oppor- 
tunities not available to them before con- 
solidation of the three districts. 

In this building they found a foreign 
language laboratory, art room, agriculture 
room, band room, music room, mathematics 
laboratory, home economics room and out- 
side a football stadium. These facilities wit- 
ness the addition of courses in advanced 
mathematics, geometry, business math, home 
economics I, II, and III and French I. The 
curriculum is further enriched by courses in 
biology, bookkeeping, driver education, 
speech and band. These new courses are 
offered in addition to the basic English, 
algebra, general science, civics, world his- 
tory, American history, geography, agricul- 
ture, physical education and courses in 
chemistry, typing, shorthand and general 
business, 

In addition to new facilities, the school 
enjoys an improved science laboratory, an 
expanded library, an adequate cafetorlum 
with modern kitchen equipment, and a large 
gymnasium to accommodate an expanded 
athletic program as well as a complete physi- 
cal education program. 

The new Cross County High School em- 
ploys eight more teachers than in the three 
separate schools before consolidation. A total 
of 27 professional staff members work under 
the leadership of Superintendent Grover 
Cooper and high school principal Jack 
Holmes. The elementary schools in the dis- 
trict are supervised by John Dunsworthy, 
formerly at Cherry Valley School. Professional 
leaders of the school give credit to the Cross 
County Board of Education for their devotion 
and foresight in improving educational op- 
portunity for the youth of the community. 

Members of the staff feel that the most 
significant improvement of opportunity lies 
in the increased curriculum offering. Teach- 
ers are able to teach in their certified field. 
All teachers in the system are teaching in the 
field for which they are trained. The high 
school has a full time principal without other 
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duties to perform and the district has the 
services of a full time elementary supervisor. 
The school enjoys the benefits of a full time 
guidance counseling program and complete 
facilities to carry on the program of studies. 
For the first time they are able to offer a 
physical education program for every child. 
No less important than these additions, the 
teachers say, “We have not only added extras 
to our curriculum, but we have also expanded 
our basic programs.” Ingredient-cooperation 
is working for the benefit of several hundred 
girls and boys at Cross County High School. 


How Do You Keep Federal Agencies 
Honest? 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, for 
quite a few of us here in Congress the 
idea of Federal intervention or control 
automatically conjures up a carload of 
misgivings. These fears are not un- 
founded, for year after year cases of Fed- 
eral abuse of power and waste of tax- 
payers’ dollars recur with monotonous 
regularity. This is not to say that all 
Federal officials are ogres, because I be- 
lieve the vast majority of them try sin- 
cerely to do a creditable job. Tending to 
the Federal store is a vastly important 
job, and encouraging qualified people to 
enter Federal service should be our day- 
to-day goal. 

However, one can appreciate the ne- 
cessity for congressional oversight over 
Federal agencies when one of these agen- 
cies assumes powers never delegated to it 
by Congress. It would appear that some 
officials allow the weight of the Federal 
club to intoxicate them with unre- 
stricted power. The day might well come 
when Congress, in instituting a new Fed- 
eral agency, will automatically penalize 
with a jail term those officials who will- 
fully abuse citizens and organizations by 
an unlawful use of their Federal au- 
thority. 

Take the case, for instance, of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission which Congress created in 1965. 
According to Senator PAUL FANNIN in an 
article in the March 1968 issue of Na- 
tion’s Business the EEOC is guilty of 
“misuse of power, violation of the spirit 
and letter of the law, disruption of labor- 
management-union relationships.” 

Like Senator Fannin, I certainly be- 
lieve there is a need for equal employ- 
ment opportunities for the disadvan- 
taged. This is not the issue here. The 
question is how far can a Federal agency 
be allowed to deviate from its true func- 
tion in usurping and wielding ungranted 
powers. 

I include the article entitled, “Does 
Washington Force Racial Bias?” by Sen- 
ator PAUL FANNIN, in the Recorp at this 
point: 

Dors WASHINGTON Force RactaL Bras: THE 
EEOC ALREADY WIELDS UNPRECEDENTED 
Powers Over BUSINESS AND, LAWMAKER 
Warns, Now WANTS STILL More 

(By Paul. Fannin, U.S. Senator from 
ma) 

Jimmy Lee never got his promotion. His 
skin is the wrong color. Jimmy had to stand 
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aside and let someone less qualified be pro- 
moted in his place because the federal gov- 
ernment threatened to cancel contracts with 
his employer unless someone of another race 
got Jimmy’s job. 

Jimmy Lee is white. 

His case is not uncommon—not since the 
advent of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission. The names here are 
changed to protect the individuals, but the 
circumstances and details are shockingly 
real. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission came into being in mid-1965 as a 
result of Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. The five-man Commission was 
created to prevent unlawful employment 
practices. Instead it has undermined some 
of the most basic relationships between em- 
ployer and employee. Now it seeks more 
power of enforcement to spread its influence 
even wider. I don’t think it can be trusted 
with more authority. 

EEOC’s record is clear: Misuse of power, 
violation of the spirit and letter of the law, 
disruption of labor-management-union rela- 
tionships. Let me be plain. I’m not against 
equal employment opportunities. I'm against 
granting EEOC, or anyone else, arbitrary 
powers over workingmen and their jobs. 

So-called civil rights groups have wrapped 
themselves around this EEOC issue to the 
extent that any discussion of the problem 
immediately brings forth the cry of “racist.” 

To my mind there is no more basic right 
than that of a man to provide for himself 
and those he loves with the smallest inter- 
Terence possible from government. That's 
what is involved in this issue. 

I am disturbed that the EEOC has associ- 
ated itself with extremist groups. One of the 
EEOC’s former consultants (Timothy L. Jen- 
kins) bills himself as a member of the staff 
of the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee—an associate of H. Rap Brown 
and Stokely Carmichael. 

If this is the kind of person insuring equal- 
ity of employment opportunities—then I 
want to be very careful about granting any 
additional powers. 

The Commission got off to a rather shaky 
start under the chairmanship of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Jr. who assured me, and other 
members of the Senate Labor Committee, 
that he would devote his full time and re- 
sources to the pob. He wrote a letter to Sen- 
ator Javits of New York stating that he had 
asked specifically for a two-year appoint- 
ment, taking him beyond June 1, 1967, so as 
to allay any fears Senators Javits and Win- 
ston Prouty might have that he would quit 
to go politicking. 

“I will have to leave the day-to-day politi- 
cal activity to such eminent practitioners of 
the art as you, Congressman Lindsay and 
Governor Rockefeller,” Roosevelt said. 

Ten months later he quit to run for the 
- governorship of New York, It was a bad 
beginning. 


PICKING A TARGET 


During its first year of operations the 
EEOC singled out the Newport News Ship- 
building and Drydock Co. as a likely target 
for its maiden effort. The company is located 
in the South. A defense contractor—the na- 
tion’s sole supplier of capital ships—it had 
a well-developed program of apprentice 
training 


Jimmy Lee and other old hands at the 
shipyard heard news that the EEOC boys were 
knocking on doors, soliciting complaints 
about the company. They didn’t think much 
of it. Of the 22,000 employees, 41 said they 


only 
dence,” EEOC notified the company it was 
in violation of the Civil Rights Act and sat 
down to negotiate an agreement to stop the 
alleged discrimination. 

Because it is a defense supplier, Newport 
News had already signed an agreement to 
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take “affirmative action” in eliminating dis- 
crimination, 

Soon the full array of federal power was 
focused on one company. 

The Department of Justice notified the 
company it was holding up a pending case 
awaiting outcome of the negotiations, 

The Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
under the Department of Labor notified the 
company all its defense contracts would be 
suspended pending the outcome of the talks. 

The Defense Department was made a party 
to, and inspector of, the enforcement pro- 
ceedings. 

Small wonder that Newport News Ship- 
building “voluntarily” agreed to the com- 
pact which Commission spokesmen called a 
“landmark” case and a “model” for future 
agreements. 

Jimmy Lee was soon to find out that his 
career in the shipyard, despite the fact that 
he belonged to a union, was out of his hands. 
He had exchanged the quiet of the south- 
west Virginia hills for the roar and excite- 
ment of heavy industry and progressed right 
out of high school through the shipyard’s 
training program. He thought he was ready 
to go somewhere. He was next in line for 
promotion to quarterman. But he had 
reckoned without the EEOC. 


SETTING BLACK AGAINST WHITE 


The agreement between EEOC and the 
company substituted favoritism as a goal. 
And in the words of one veteran welder, “did 
everything possible to set black against 
white.” 

Jimmy found that a preferential promo- 
tion list had been created with 100 Negroes 
on it. This list had to be exhausted before 
he could be promoted. Any exceptions to the 
order of placement had to be cleared with 
the Commission. 

Jimmy got mad. 

Others got mad, too. One of Jimmy's 
friends who had gone through the appren- 
tice school with him says, They've ruined 
the school, It used to be there were more 
boys wanting to get in than they could 
take—boys who couldn’t go to college, but 
wanted more training. Now they've lowered 
the requirements so much the teachers are 
quitting. They've converted the dormitory 
space back to offices and are having trouble 
getting enough to fill out the class.” 

Bone-cracking violence erupted at the 
main gate of the yard last summer and a 
score of people were injured. What caused 
these passionate outbursts in a placid town 
where the shipyard had operated for 81 years 
without disturbance? 

Listen to these words in the EEOC agree- 
ment pertaining to enrollment in the ap- 
prentice school: 

“The ratio of Negro to white apprentices 
in any given year should approach the 
ratio . . of Negro to whites in the labor 
area.” 

And this about promotions: 

“Vacancies will be filled by qualified Negro 
employees.” 

And this about training opportunities: 

“Employees in predominantly Negro de- 
partments shall be given the first oppor- 
tunity to enter training programs in which 
they are qualified to enter.” 

Do you wonder that Jimmy Lee and his 
white friends got mad? 

One of the first to protest the agreement 
was the union representing the 22,000 em- 
ployees. Their position in employee repre- 
sentation had been entirely preempted. 

Co-managers of the independent union, 
one a white and the other a Negro, have both 
been very critical of the EEOC’s action. 

At one time the union threatened to sue 
the Labor Department unless it set the rec- 
ord straight on the number of raises and 
promotions. The Labor Department claimed 
3,890. The union and the company both con- 
tend raises amounted to about 155 as a result 
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of the agreement, and 250 Negroes put on 
preferential promotion lists. 

“Any time the Secretary of Labor will claim 
3,890 promotions under an agreement that 
actually produced 155,” said one of the union 
leaders, “I’ve got a lot of reservations about 
whether he should be Secretary of Labor.” 

The unions have a right to be upset about 
extending the powers of EEOC. The pattern 
of agreements emanating from the EEOC of- 
fices generally bears these four stipulations 
directly relating to union interests: 


WOULD YOU FLY IN THIS ROCKET? 


First, most of the EEOC agreements call 
for abolition of job seniority arrangements 
in labor agreements. They generally take 
plant seniority as the only nondiscrimina- 
tory yardstick, The practical effect is that 
& sweeper, for example, who has been in the 
plant a long time, must be promoted to the 
next supervisory opening in the rocket as- 
sembly shop, regardless of his training or job 
preparedness. 

The commission attitude is, “You must 
try him, even if he isn’t trained.” 

How would you like a trip to the moon on 
one of those rockets? 

Second, special treatment must be given 
to Negro employees who are found to be un- 
qualified in their training or advancement. 

Third, the EEOC generally calls for an end 
to all testing. It makes no difference if it is 
related to the job—the test must be cul- 
turally validated.” Ask any sociologist if you 
can culturally validate a test with less than 
a 100-man sample equally divided as to race 
and job experiente. 

Fourth, and most important to unions, the 
agreements usually call for a unilateral 
change in any union contract which is in 
conflict with any of the above proposals. 


POSE LEGAL PROBLEM 


This creates a nice legal question. 

Does an employer have the right to break 
one law (the Taft-Hartley protections of col- 
lective bargaining agreements) and subject 
himself to NLRB action in order to obey the 
orders of the EEOC? 

One company tells me it spends over $1 
million a year just trying to be in compliance 
with the multitude of often contradicting 
decrees handed down by government anti- 
discrimination agencies. 

One federal agency, in existence by execu- 
tive order, is taking a completely dictatorial 
attitude with defense contractors, It is the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
(OFCC) which hands down ironclad regula- 
tions to those doing business with the 
government. 

The really frightening thing here is the 
lack of Congressional restraint upon their 
operations, plus the fact that there is no 
appeal from an OFCC ruling. All this is even 
more fantastic when considered in the light 
of what the law actually says the Commis- 
sion may and may not do. 

Congress debated loud and long on the 
question of having an EEOC in the first place. 
There are plenty of statements on both sides 
of the aisle where both supporters and de- 
3 agreed on things the law would not 

0. 

Everyone agreed that setting employment 
quotas is not the right way to go about elimi- 
nating discrimination. Languages specifically 
prohibited hiring or firing, promoting or 
holding back, just on the basis of race to fill 
out a percentage quota. Yet practically 
every agreement coming out of EEOC has 
some mention of the local area’s Negro popu- 
lation and relates the employer’s perform- 
ance to that quota. 

Setting quotas, while probably the most 
frequent violation the EEOC commits, is not 
its only sin. Congresswoman Martha Griffiths 
of Michigan spoke out plainly on the floor 
of the House after the EEOC had been in 
operation for about a year. 
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She roundly castigated the Commission for 
failing to enforce the antidiscrimination pro- 
visions in regard to sex and said: 

“These EEOC officials are completely out of 
step with the President, the rest of the Ad- 
ministration, the courts and, indeed, the 
country as a whole.” 

She charged the executive director of the 
Commission with saying the sex provision of 
title VII was a “fluke” and “conceived out of 
wedlock.” Mrs. Griffiths reminded the Com- 
mission that “they took an oath to uphold 
the law—not just the part of it that they are 
interested in.” 

You can get a better idea of the haphazard, 
hot-eyed approach to the law taken by repre- 
sentatives of the Commission if you'll follow 
this chain of events that occurred during an 
actual case. Names, places and dates have 
been changed. 


HOW EEOC OPERATES 


Joseph Bedford operates a small manufac- 
turing concern in the Midwest. He was on 
vacation last June when Jefferson Rank, a 
Negro, came in to ask about a job. So far 
as can be determined, he received courteous 
treatment from the receptionist in the per- 
sonnel department, was told there were no 
openings at present either for employees or 
trainees, but offered an employment applica- 
tion to fill out and leave if he cared to. He 
didn't. 

Now it's February and Mr. Bedford gets 
a call from his receptionist that a Mr. Sperlin 
of the EEOC is waiting to see him. He meets 
Mr. Sperlin and is promptly served a charge 
of discrimination dated the day before. It is 
signed by Jefferson Rank and sworn to before 
Mr. Sperlin. It’s the first time Joe knows he’s 
been charged with an unfair discrimination 
practice alleged to have happened last June. 

Upon request he shows Mr. Sperlin around 
the plant and lets him talk to the personnel 
people. The manufacturer finds out he should 
be keeping records of applications, termina- 
tions, promotions, raises and the like for 180 
days. He’d been throwing them away after 
90 days. So far that’s the only EEOC regu- 
lation he’s been found negligent in. How- 
ever, even if he had been keeping records for 
the stipulated time, Jefferson’s application 
would not have been on file, since almost 270 
days have passed. 

Mr. Sperlin asks Negro employees if they 
are treated the same as white employees. He 
asks if the canteen areas or restrooms are seg- 
regated. Asks if personnel like working for 
their supervisor and Mr. Bedford. When they 
say, “Yes,” he says, “Oh, that’s too bad. I 
like to find people who aren't happy in their 
jobs.” 

Mr. Bedford contains himself. Mr. Sper- 
lin leaves saying he has found nothing wrong 
except the record-keeping time limit. Joe 
Bedford sighs. 

Seven and a half weeks later he gets an 
EEOC decision. It finds an unfair employ- 
ment practice occurred in June, the charge 
filed in September and served on him in 
February. 

The Commission is squeezing the law a 
bit. A three-month limitation on making a 
charge is written into the law. It’s supposed 
to be signed and worn to. So the Commission 
says under questioning from Mr. Bedford’s 
attorney (by now he’s decided he needs one) 
that they've adopted“ the attitude that a 
written complaint fulfills the requirements 
of the law even though it was not sworn to, 

Just like that—change the law. 

A couple of months go by before an EEOC 
conciliator makes contact and arranges a 
meeting. Now it’s a little over a year since 
Jefferson Rank first entered the manufac- 
turer's reception room. 

Mr. Bedford and his attorney face the con- 
ciliator. Most of the agreement he wants 
Joe Bedford to sig- is standard civil rights 
language—but there are some real stunners. 
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THE LIST OF DEMANDS 

EEOC wants Mr. Bedford to hire Jefferson 
Rank as a trainee and pay him minimum 
wage back pay from the time of his alleged 
application. 

EEOC wants him to employ, train and ac- 
cept the applications of the next 75 Negroes 
referred to him by a civil rights organization. 
The Ggure is determined by taking the per- 
centage of Joe's work force that's Negro and 
comparing it with an (inflated) percentage 
of the area’s Negro population in the labor 
market. 

EEOC wants Joe Bedford to agree to hire 
Negroes for the next five white-collar jobs. 
And he must upgrade at least three Negroes 
to supervisory positions within three months 
of the agreement. 

On top of this, for two years Mr. Bedford 
has to report, quarterly, to the Commission 
everything he’s doing that pertains to both 
his white and Negro workers. He can’t pro- 
mote anybody who is not a Negro unless 
he gets prior EEOC approval. All refusals of 
Negroes to take higher jobs must be docu- 
mented in writing and sent to the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Bedford and his attorney managed to 
trim some of the rough edges off these de- 
mands, but he signed an agreement—even 
though he had done nothing wrong. The 
plant is located in a town that has lots of 
militant civil rights activity and he decided 
he didn’t want pickets pounding on his door. 

Whether Mr. Bedford got off lucky or not, 
we don’t know. If proponents of additional 
enforcement teeth for the EEOC get their 
way, he probably did. 

Reasonable negotiations would be harder 
to come by. The Commission will get the 
power to enforce its decisions based on “evi- 
dence” which it chooses to credit. 

Could the same thing happen to you as 
an employer, or employee? 

It not only could—it probably will. 

Under the proposed setup for EEOC, the 
practical effect would be presumptions of 
guilt. An examiner's evidence“ is deemed 
to be conclusive. You'll have to prove your- 
self innocent. The roles of policeman and 
judge are combined, and a single EEOC em- 
ployee could conceivably issue his own cease 
and desist orders. 

We've probably made a mistake in describ- 
ing EEOC desired enforcement powers as 
“NLRB-like.” The National Labor Relations 
Board has an independent General Counsel 
who must apply to the courts for authority 
to issue cease and desist orders. Under the 
new setup, EEOC appeal procedures would 
be practically useless. The NLRB was origi- 
nally set up along the lines proposed for the 
EEOC. The ensuing mess was atrocious and 
the present limitations on the NLRB were 
devised. 

Granting cease and desist powers to the 
EEOC, as the present legislative proposal 
would do, will deprive you of your day in 
court. The Commission may find you in viola- 
tion, issue an order for you to cease and de- 
sist. 

No testimony need be taken. No independ- 
ent investigation to establish “substantial 
evidence” of violation need be conducted. 
The full power of the Commission may be 
delegated to a single Commissioner, or even 
to an individual employee. 

This amazing concentration of power is 
without precedent. 

The Commission has made much of the 
plans it has for submitting all types of job 
employment “patterns”—quotas on a large 
scale—to the computer. Already it has held a 
fishing expedition down South into the 
textile industry and received criticism from 
conservative and liberal alike. 

The EEOC trotted out the familiar per- 
centage figures again and flogged the indus- 
try, causing the liberally oriented Charlotte 
Observer to comment editorially: 

“If the larger purpose was actually to get 
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something accomplished about equalizing 

employment in textiles, we are persuaded 

this was not the best way to go about it.” 
TRIAL BY HEADLINES 

EEOO's public forum in New York in Jan- 
uary, headed by Chairman C. L. Alexander, 
produced much more heat (and headlines) 
than light. 

Blue-chip corporations were disdainfully 
put under the public microscope and, of 
course, found lacking as EEOC denunciations 
about “tokenism” and other catch phrases 
flew through the air. 

At one point Mr. Alexander asked the presi- 
dent of one of our major airlines how many 
pilots were Negro. When told that only one 
out of 420 stationed in New York was, the 
EEOC spokesman demanded, “Are you satis- 
fied with that?” 

I would like to ask that Commissioner if 
he would care to fiy on a plane in which the 
crew had been selected by race rather than 
ability? I'll take my flight crews promoted on 
the basis of skill. 

The discouraging thing is that, even for 
those who have no civil rights ax to grind 
and would genuinely seek to live up to the 
Commission”s wishes, it becomes impossible 
under the present approach, for the rules are 
changed so often. 

If you get your total work force in balance 
with some particular percentage figure, then 
you find managerial staff is out of line. 
Should you get that taken care of, the base 
of your percentage population figure is 
changed to make your quota still higher. It's 
a game nobody wins. 

Let there be no mistake, I am for equal 
employment opportunity. But in substitut- 
ing favoritism, we are not correcting any- 


Thomas Jefferson said, “All men are cre- 
ated equal.” We cannot then come along 
with legislation and make some men more 
equal than others. 


THE OUTLOOK 


What is our legislative situation now? 

Senator Clark of Pennsylvania has intro- 
duced a bill that would give broad erforce- 
ment powers to the EEOC or an individual 
employee of the Commission. Basically these 
would be the same type powers residing in 
the National Labor Relations Board, with 
only limited appeal. 

The bill is cosponsored by Senator Javits 
of New York. It is before the Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committe on which I serve. 

It is almost impossible to keep the bill 
from seeing floor action, unless the public 
really expresses itself to the Congress. 

If people become aware of the strong in- 
fluence that militant elements will have 
over their businesses and their jobs should 
this bill pass—then we can muster the 
strength to stop its extension. 

Otherwise we are forging another link in 
the chain that can ultimately enslave this 
republic. 


Representative Walter S. Baring, of Ne- 
vada, Announces Result of Question- 
naire 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
tabulated the results of a questionnaire 
that I sent to 77,000 Nevadans. I am 
proud to report that I received slightly 
greater than 12 percent return. 

In addition to the numerous notations 
written in on the questionnaire itself, I 
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received close to 1,000 letters in which my sults of my questionnaire show the actual the State of Nevada feel most interest- 


constituents gave additional comments 
and opinions. 


vote count. 
Mr. Speaker, I am sure my colleagues 


ing, as they are based on a statewide 
poll rather than an individual district. 


Rather than use percentages, the re- will find the results of how the people in The questionnaire follows: 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
Yes No No Yes No No 
opinion opinion 
4 approve of the President's Vietnam policy?_._ 1,175 7, 400 437 11. Do you support the proposed travel tax 2, 488 6, 189 335 
2 3 favor stepping up bombing attacks 1 12. Do you favor proposed Federal guaranteed annual 
FON Seo ER tre: han See 2 5,965 2,265 782 income regardless of whether recipient works or 
3, Do you favor a bombing halt7 1,825 6, 346 841 is capable of working? 463 8, 096 453 
4. Do you favor pulling out of the Vietnam war? 3, 048 5,245 79 13. Which authority do you believe should have the 
5. Do you favor keep fighting to get negotiated peace?. 4, 546 3, 407 1,059 prime responsibility in carrying out and designing 
6. Do you favor military steps necessary to close programs to combat crime in cities: 
mi 6.040 1.784 1,178 Local suthorities 2-2. 
7. Do you favor an all-out attack on North Vietnam)... 5, 184 2, 881 947 State authorities 
8. Do you approve the Government's handling of the Federal authorities. 1,349 
U.S.S. Pueblo V 993 7,531 488 14. Do you favor wiretapping in the investigation of 
9. Do you favor promoting trade with Russia and its c A 6,204 2,181 627 
— N E Ere —.— 2, 287 6,292 433 Crane Paes 0 Male, ay N e Party 
rt the pro. dl rcent surcha reference: Democratic, 3,425; Republican, 3,673; 
* — 5 K in Got ec ee 1,275 7,377 360 fedepandant 1,131.) j 


A Poignant Reminder of the First 
Forgotten Americans 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 22, 1968 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ica is facing up to the challenge of a great 
country by taking time. to examine the 
weaknesses of our structure. In our great 
race to build this prosperous and power- 
ful country, it was convenient to forget 
the faults of our character. Now, when 
our national character is at stake, we 
cannot ignore the numerous contradic- 
tions of the philosophy to which we 
credit our strength, our belief in the 
freedom of man. 

Not without pain can we read history’s 
documentation of our treatment of the 
American Indian—and we are prone to 
rationalize that the fate of a free nation 
demanded some sacrifice. 

The following letter to the editor of 
the Maine Sunday Telegram serves to 
remind us of an obligation which yet 
remains unfulfilled. Never before have I 
read such a poignant reminder of the 
injustice inflicted upon these forgotten 
Americans. In hopes that it will arouse 
the heartstrings of understanding lying 
dormant in yet too many Americans, I 
commend this letter to the attention of 
my colleagues. Then, may we get on with 
the task of repairing, rather than ra- 
tionalizing, the weaknesses in the struc- 
ture of the American dream. America’s 
future depends upon it. 

The letter follows: 

AMERICA Is BURNING 

Our beloved country is aflame. Aflame with 
the fire of hate and violence. What has hap- 
pened to a land—given by God—and once 
so serene and beautiful? Beauty no longer 
exists. Beauty is marred by fires burning 
in our cities, It is marred by the minds of 
men who advocate racism and marred by 
leaderless minorities who lash out with vio- 
lence as a final desperate alternative. 

This great land taken by force from my 
people is now immersed in an internal strife 
of its own doing. The American Indian of 
today looks and watches the beloved land 
of his birth with pain and great sorrow. 
Our Fathers fought valiantly against the 
first intruders of another land, They fought 


but finally ylelded to overwhelming tactics 
and superior arms. Over the years, some of 
us accepted the ways of life of the new and 
dominating society. Yet there are some of us 
who never will accept nor ever find the 
heart to forgive for injustices inflicted 
against us. 

And today, America burns. Its very ‘‘con- 
science” burns and shows. And we can only 
look with great pity. 

PETER A. MITCHELL, 
Passamaquoddy Tribe, 
Pleasant Point Reservation. 


Olympics Become Political Games 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the International Olympics Committee 
has replaced sports with politics—a 
youth meeting for competitive ideology 
instead of competitive athletics—South 
Africa is again forced into leadership of 
the free world. 

The South Africans now have no 
choice but to host games for the sons and 
daughters of the free world. 

If the Olympics are now lowered to the 
programed wishes of Communist and 
tribal states, those of the free world in- 
terested first in sports are entitled to a 
free men’s Olympics to protect our youth 
from exploitation by the Communist sub- 
sidies of its athletes. 

To any interested in a free people’s 
Olympics in South Africa, why not wire 
Mr. Frank Braun, president of the South 
African Olympic Games Association at 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the UPI release 
from Lausanne, Switzerland, following 
my comments: 

New VOTE VIRTUALLY AssuRES Ban or SOUTH 
AFRICA From OLYMPICS 

LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND.—World pressure 
brought upon the International Olympic 
Committee has virtually eliminated South 
Africa from appearing in the 1968 Olympic 
Games at Mexico City next October. 

The nine-man executive board of the IOC 
voted Sunday to recommend the exclusion 
and it was certain the 36 votes n. to 
legalize the proposal would be collected with 
ease, 


More than 40 countries, including Russia, 
have gone on record as saying they would 
boycott the games if South Africa was al- 
lowed to compete. 

The executive’s decision was unanimous, 
despite the dismay expressed by IOC Presi- 
dent Avery Brundage of Chicago, who had 
campaigned for South Africa’s inclusion and 
arrived in Lausanne from a visit to Johannes- 
burg last week. 

Two South Africans, swimmer Karan Muir 
and sprinter Paul Nash, will suffer most from 
Sunday’s decision. On current world form, 
they were thought to have excellent chances 
to win medals. 


EXPRESSES SHOCK 


In Johannesburg, Frank Braun, president 
of the South African Olympic Games Asso- 
ciation, expressed shock at the executive's 
decision but said he still thought his coun- 
try’s chances in a re-vote were “good, but 
obviously not as good as last time. We still 
will find in the outcome that we have lots of 
friends.” 

Braun said that he wasn’t sure of the de- 
tails of the meeting but that if another vote 
is taken “it will be a sh miscarriage 
of justice and will turn the IOC into a laugh- 
ing stock, 

“This means every time countries opposing 
South Africa in the IOC don’t like something, 
they just have to shout.“ 

South Africa’s loss could be America’s gain. 
World record sprinter Tommy Smith now may 
reconsider his decision not to participate. He 
was one of several Negro athletes who had 
announced they would boycott the games in 
protest of South Africa’s inclusion, 


AFRICAN HAPPY 


The happiest man in Lausanne was Jean- 
Claude Ganga, secretary general of the Su- 
preme Council for African Sport. He had 
made a determined bid to have South Africa 
excluded and he shook delegates’ hands and 
expressed his thanks on behalf of “all Africa.” 

The IOC trouble started shortly after a de- 
cision was reached Feb. 15 at Grenoble to re- 
admit South Africa to the games following 
her suspension in 1963. The Afro-Asian na- 
tions threatened to boycott Mexico City. 

No sooner were the Winter Games con- 
cluded than the Supreme Council of African 
Sports met at Congo Brazzaville and unani- 
mously elected to boycott the games. The 
movement gathered strength, especially after 
the Russians joined the outburst. 

MEXICO DISTURBED 

Mexico also was disturbed, since the games 
promised to be the smallest on record after 
the host nation had invested millions of dol- 
lars in building new stadiums and other nec- 
essary equipment, 

This led to General Jose De Clark Flores, 
IOC vice president, and Ramirez Vasquez, 
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head of the organizing committee, to visit 
Chicago last month and persuade Brundage 
to call an emergency session of the board. 

Among the executives, the Mexicans re- 
ceived firm support from Russia’s Constantin 
Andrianov and Italy’s Giorgio De Stefani. The 
rule book appeared the greatest ally with De 
Stefani, a lawyer by profession, making the 
best use of it. 

There was all manner of speculation as the 
nine men sat in secret session for two days at 
the 18th century Chateau De Vidy by the 
shores of Lake Geneva. 

It came as a surprise when it was an- 
nounced that the decision to keep South 
Africa out was unanimous because it was 
thought the three English-speaking mem- 
bers—Brundage, Lord Exeter of Britain and 
Lord Killanin of Ireland—would side with 
South Africa. 

The following cable, signed by Brundage, 
Was sent to the 71 voting members of the 
IOC, who only a few weeks ago had agreed 
to South Africa’s participation: 

“In view of all the information on the 
international climate received by the execu- 
tive board at this meeting, it is unanimously 
of the opinion that it would be most unwise 
for a South African team to participate in 
the Games of the XIX Olympiade—therefore 
the executive board strongly recommends 
that you endorse this unanimous proposal 
to withdraw its invitation to these games. 
This postal vote is submitted under rule 
No. 20. Please reply immediately by cable to 
IOC Lausanne.“ 

All the replies were expected to reach 
Lausanne within 10 days, when South Africa 
officially would be out of the games. 

South Africa, which had given assurances 
she would send a mixed team to Mexico 
aboard the same aircraft and in the same 
uniform, now must wait until 1970 to show 
whether she will ever be allowed back into 
the movement. 


POLITICAL DECISION 


Brundage maintained the decision was a 
political one, despite his insistence of the 
past few weeks that “the Olympic move- 
ment is concerned only with sports and not 
politics.” He said he was personally sorry. 

Gen. Clark said, “I am very happy with 
the decision. I am sure it will unite even 
further all of the IOC.” 

Ramirez paid tribute to Gen. Clark’s work, 
to the IOC and Brundage, who he described 
as “a friend of Mexico.” 

Andriano was only “partially satisfied” 
with the decision, while Lord Exeter ad- 
mitted “the political situation swayed.” 


Mass Exodus by Farmers Continues 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, the agri- 
cultural problem of low net income still 
plagues the Nation. While the amount of 
money that we spend for food continues 
upward, farmers receive only a minute 
share of this increase. As a consequence, 
many farmers are trying to move to other 
occupations. 

A group of cooperative leaders in the 
western part of the Sixth Congressional 
District have recently compiled a listing 
of those farm auctions as advertised in 
five newspapers between the period of 
January 12 and April 1, 1968. 

This list consists of 110 farm auctions 
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and is the largest number of such auc- 
tions known for this period of time for 
this area. 


Pace Magazine Covers the Jim Jones 
Story 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
enterprising and refreshing monthly, 
Pace, has just gone to press with its 
June edition, and a feature story deals 
with the outstanding career in public 
service of James R. Jones, 28-year-old 
Deputy Special Assistant to President 
Johnson. 

The Jim Jones story is well known to 
all Oklahomans, who are proud of his 
dedication and achievements in public 
service. 

I believe the Pace article, as written 
by Editor Robert J. Fleming, will be in- 
teresting reading for all. The full text fol- 
lows: 

Jim JONES OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
(By Robert J. Fleming) 

(Nore—At Pace press time the White 
House announced that Jim Jones had been 
named special assistant and appointments 
secretary to the President.) 


It is 8:25 a.m. All is quiet in the press 
lounge in the West Wing of the White House. 
An Andrew Weyth painting of a makeshift 
wooden cross in open countryside looks down 
on empty green leather chairs. No corre- 
spondents are yet on the scene and at the 
end of the room the Stewart portrait of 
George Washington, flanked by the Stars and 
Stripes and the Presidential flag, seems 
strangely lonely. 

Along the corridor connecting the West 
Wing with the White House proper, in the 
third office from the President, sunlight fil- 
ters through the high window. Soft piped 
music comes from a brown box on the sill. 
Eight framed photographs are on the wall. 
A young man features in most. The inscrip- 
tion on one reads: “To Jim Jones—with ap- 
preciation for his diligence, competence and 
loyalty.” It is handwritten and signed Lyn- 
don Johnson.” 

“Mr. Jones’ office ... Mr. Jones’ office ...,” 
chants Donna Moloney, 23, an attractive bru- 
nette, as she picks up the first of the day’s 
phone calls that will probably add up to 200 
by nightfall. 

A young man of medium height strides 
into the room, his hand outstretched. “Hello, 
I’m Jim Jones,” he says with a smile. The 
workday of the 28-year-old deputy special 
assistant to the President has begun. 

Jones is impeccably dressed. His black tie 
is monogrammed JRJ. Seated in a high- 
backed leather swivel chair, wearing round 
horn-rimmed spectacles, he confronts a large 
file of papers. A miniature wise old owl 
watches from the desk penholder set. 

After tackling the immediate issues pre- 
sented by the papers, Jones turns to the list 
of phone calls steadily being compiled. Every 
incoming call is noted on phone sheets. Jim 
picks them up in a steady stream between 
his own priority outgoing calls. The process 
could be likened to a fast ping-pong game. 

OK Donna, on the first page I'll take 
everybody except Avery and Grant.” . 

“Hi, Governor. How are you? Are you going 
to be in town this week? I was thinking of 
Friday. Could you come in and visit with the 
Boss? ... Friday, 5:30.” 
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A man comes in with two pink telex mes- 
sages. Jim looks them over, hands them to 
Donna. “Get these to the President by special 
messenger.” 

Some of the papers on the desk carry a red 
tab. “This means ‘in a hurry to get an an- 
swer,““ he explains. 

As he shuffies files Jones mumbles under 
his breath, “More paper goes through here 
.. We should invest in a paper factory.“ 

Rat? . . That’s fine but I don't 
think the Senator ought to dictate to us on 
whom we will appoint where.” 

An older man comes in with an armful of 
papers. A fast exchange takes place and he's 
gone as quickly as he came. “That was Bill 
Hopkins. He has been executive secretary to 
every President since Herbert Hoover. That's 
32 years.” 

For a moment the telephone is quiet. “Can 
we visit between calls?” Jones asks. 

“Yes, I'd be glad to tell how I came to the 
White House.” 

The phone interrupts again. “Mr. Meany, 
did Secretary Rusk get in touch with you? 
The President hasn't any time today. But 
if it’s one of those things that’s a must you’re 
always welcome. . He’d like you to dis- 
cuss it with Mr. Rusk first, though.” 

Each day Jones must go over the Presi- 
dent's schedule, move his calendar along, 
work up scenarios, notify official visitors, pro- 
vide briefing information, and, as Jim puts 
it, “make sure all the pieces fall together 
on anything the President does.” He coordi- 
nates with Marvin Watson, special assistant 
to the President, whom Jones aided until 
named to his present post by the President 
last January 18. 

Jim has accompanied President Johnson 
on all foreign trips since 1965 except for the 
funeral of Chancellor Konard Adenauer of 
West Germany. In October 1965 he made 
preparations in Mexico City for the Presi- 
dent's first trip out of the U.S. Last Decem- 
ber the Presidential party attended the fun- 
eral of Australia’s Prime Minister Harold 
Holt, visited Thailand, stopped in Vietnam, 
refueled in Pakistan and was received by the 
Pope at the Vatican. “All in 112 hours,” Jim 
remembers. 

Mementos of these trips have a special 
place in his one-bedroom apartment located 
in the southwest area of Washington in the 
same ultramodern building where Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey lives. Gifts include 
a silver box from the King of Thailand and 
two medals from the Pope which are special- 
ly treasured by Jones, who is a Catholic. 

Framed photographs of Jim with the Presi- 
dent decorate the walls. In his bedroom 
hangs a glass case displaying ten pens used 
in signing legislation passed by the 89th Con- 
gress, 1965-66. “The Boss” had handed them 
to him. 

Souvenirs of his last trip to Puerto Rico 
are a suntan and the memory of a game of 
golf with the President “where I broke 100 
for the first time, playing way over my head.” 

Jones travels regularly to the Texas White 
House where he is in charge of the Presi- 
dent's office. He breakfasts at 6:30 a.m. in the 
ranch-house kitchen. At 7:15 he goes to the 
President’s bedroom with overnight cables 
from Washington, special pouches and 
memos. Watson normally remains in Wash- 
ington while Jim is with “The Boss” at the 
LBJ ranch. 

It was in Texas that Jones got his first 
big test in speech writing. “He tossed the 
State of the Union message at me. I had 
no expertise, no real experience. We funneled 
the President's thoughts to Washington and 
their views came back to the President, The 
final drafting started on Sunday, January 
14, and we finished Wednesday, the 17th. Four 
days of refining, honing and fitting in ideas, 
working with the President and Cabinet of- 
ficers. I was tremendously grateful he would 
show that confidence in me.” 

Jones’ two secretaries, Donna Moloney and 
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Sally Snyder, 24, worked with him on the 
State of the Union address. Recounts Don- 
na. “We usually kept at it until 11:30 p.m. 
and we had chances to go to the President’s 
office.” Framed copies of photographs taken 
of the girls during the speech assembling 
hang above their desks. They are inscribed 
with a personal salutation from the Presi- 
dent. 

In W m “an early night” for Jim 
means going home at 7:30 p.m. He alternates 
with Marvin Watson in staying late to pre- 
pare the President’s night reading, a sub- 
stantial pile of material for the Chief Execu- 
tive to review before going to bed or in the 
early morning. “The President really wants 
to know what’s going on.” Jim points out. 
The night is assembled from care- 
fully culled items, submitted by White House 
assistants, Cabinet and Agency officials. It 
could and does include some personal letters 
from ordinary citizens, newspaper clippings, 

e articles and memos, “But,” says 
Jim, ‘if you put anything in a memo you 
had better be darned sure it is right. The 
President has a passion for correct facts. I’ve 
had a speed-reading course and I don’t 
think he has. Yet he can read and compre- 
hend a memo and discover whether there’s 
a mistake in it faster than anyone I’ve 
known.” 

Jones thinks the President is often misun- 
derstood. He sees his boss as a family man 
and a father. “It’s hard for me to make a 
separation between this and his official life. 
I think of him as a human being.” 

“If you speak in superlatives, people call 
you a yes-man. But you can’t work for some- 
one you don’t respect. He has that peculiar 
habit of tossing challenges to you. You sel- 
dom do the same thing twice. 

“It's not that you don’t tell a President he 
is wrong. You can make suggestions and 
present alternatives. Yes-men don’t last long. 
The President loses confidence in them. 

“He has to make very lonely decisions. You 
would like to help, but he has to do it.” 

The road that took Jim Jones to the White 
House began in Muskogee, Okla., where he 
was born on May 5, 1939. His father’s family 
was Irish. His mother’s parents came from 
Germany. Jones credits much of his success 
to his early upbringing. “I came from a rela- 
tively poor family but Mother had stern re- 
solve and determination, My father, being 
Irish, was more of a dreamer, When I got a 
B in school, he would tell me I was capable 
ofan A.” 

Today Jim’s 73-year-old father is retired 
from his job as a clerk at the Muskogee post 
office and has started his own catering busi- 
ness. His mother works at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration regional office. A brother Joseph 
P. Jones, 35, is an engineer with Douglas in 
Los Angeles. His sister, 36, has eight children 
and is married to a carpenter in Muskogee. 

Jim’s first great love was journalism. At 5, 
ne started a paper for kids in the com- 
munity. “The first advertisement came from 
the grocery store where I bought my bubble 
gum.” 

When he was 11, his parents took him to 
an American Legion-sponsored dinner. The 
after-dinner speaker was Ed Edmondson who 
was then Muskogee county attorney. Every- 
one pretty well knew he would run for Con- 
gress on the Democratic ticket,” Jim recalls. 
“Afterwards, I went up and introduced my- 
self. I told him I was active in sports, knew 
most of the kids in town, and would he like 
to hire me for his campaign?” Edmondson 
took him on at $15 a week. His first chore 
was to deliver messages by bike, hire kids to 
put up campaign signs and speak for Ed- 
mondson on a radio program. 

At 15, Jones got into the newspaper busi- 
ness as a high school correspondent for the 
Muskogee Morning News which was then the 
second paper in town. They were losing 
money. The higher salaried reporters were 
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laid off and Jim became sports and wire- 
service editor. 

Not long after, he covered his first murder. 
It was a Saturday night. An old man had been 
shot in the face by his wife at Goose Neck 
Bend, not far out of town. She had pulled 
the trigger at point-blank range and Jim was 
the first reporter on the scene. 

The same evening down at the hospital 
Jim had another taste of tragedy. A man had 
lost his wife and 2-year-old daughter in a 
highway collision. A second child was in crit- 
ical condition in the emergency operating 
room. Vividly recalling the circumstances, 
Jim says, “At 15 I had to give solace and what 
comfort I could to a man twice my age. The 
story which I phoned in a few minutes later 
was a scoop.” 

Jones was exposed to raw life working with 
the Morning News and it laid the foundation 
for a future in politics and a perspective on 
life. 

“At an impressionable age I saw society 
from the country-club set to the poor Negro 
living on the north side of town. I was able 
to see that all was not perfect with the ‘high’ 
and that all was not wrong with the ‘low.’ 
I had to put ideas on paper and get to the 
heart of the issue. Some awfully good news- 
papermen trained me and I became ac- 
quainted with key politicians.” 

In 1956 Jones was elected Governor of 
Oklahoma Boys State. Following the appoint- 
ment, John Criswell, city editor of the Musk- 
ogee Phoeniz, wired him a job offer. The 
Morning News collapsed and he found he was 
the only staffer hired by the Phoenix, “I 
learned newspapering politics from John Cris- 
well,” says Jones. Criswell is now treasurer of 
the Democratic National Committee. 

It is now 12:30 and Sally Snyder is on the 
job with Donna. The tempo is increasing. 
Sally handles incoming calls on the extra 
four-line telephone. Donna takes the paper- 
work which Jim steadily gives her as he oper- 
ates his own 39-button phone console and 
makes notes. 

“Hello, is the Congressman in? Jim Jones 
at the White House calling.” 

“The Immigration Department says the 
visa is coming through soon for that family 
to enter.“ 

Jones grabs a word with Donna. “I should 
get up to the Hill today but I don’t know if 
I have the time. 

“Send a letter to Sheriff Bill Hauck of 
Bexar County, Texas The President wanted 
you to have this autographed picture.’ ” 

Sally comes from Freeburg, Pa. “I think 
the population is about 500,” she laughs. 
She was 17 when she arrived in Washington 
and got her first job with the FBI, Last year 
a friend told her Jones was looking for an- 
other secretary. “Yes, you could call us exec- 
utive secretaries but we're really ‘Girl Fri- 
days.’ Jim keeps both of us running. We 
enjoy watching him work. He’s a dynamo.” 

Donna graduated from Marymount College, 
Arlington, Va., where she took a liberal arts 
secretarial course. Her husband is special as- 
sistant to the treasurer of the Democratic 
National Committee. “I don’t think anything 
else would ever satisfy me if I had to leave 
the White House,” she admits. 

Both girls have gone on Presidential trips 
to assist Jones. “We type up the President’s 
itineraries, head-table guest lists, etc. There 
are lots of ‘crash projects.’ Everything has to 
be done instantly.” 

The lively strains of Alexander's Ragtime 
Band are coming from the Raymer loud- 
speaker on the windowsill. 

He has decided to visit the meeting of 
the National Council for the Aging at the 
Marriott. We had better get a man over 
there.” 

“Add to my telephone list Frank Melvin; 
reference—transferring elk from Yellowstone 
National Park to New Mexico.” 

“Oh, my gosh,” remembers Jim. “I still 
have to pay my taxes.” 
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“Sir, could you hold just a minute?” Sally 
asks a caller as the pace increases. 

Jones suddenly flushes red. “Well, that’s 
out,“ he barks into the phone. “We never do 
that for anybody / 

The color fades away as he tells the next 
caller, As far as I know you're the only re- 
porter the Ambassador is seeing. Glad it 
worked out.” 

Picking up the phone again, Jim inquires, 
“Is ‘he’ gone? This is Jim.” 

There is a lull, “Shall we visit awhile?” 
he suggests. 

Why does he dub his boss “him” in con- 
versation? “Because coming from Oklahoma 
and being kind of young you might get the 
idea I'm a name-dropper.” 

How much authority does Jones have as 
deputy special assistant to the President and 
what are his guidelines? 

“You learn a little, after a while, of what 
he wants. Your work is strictly to be an extra 
eye, ear or arm. I don’t create any power 
structure of my own. 

“But sometimes when you call up and ask 
someone to do something they don’t know 
if it was your idea or your great-aunt’s or 
the President's. In any case they can't afford 
to discount that it might come from the 
President. 

“With power you've got to exercise a great 
deal of caution and responsibility. What I 
do should be a reflection of the President, 
to complement what he is doing.” 

The schedule for the next day has to be 
lined up. Jones dictates: 

“11:15 am.: videotaping of Red Cross 
speech in the Fish Room. 

“11:30 a.m.: signing of the Transporta- 
tion Bill in the Cabinet Room. 

“12:30 p.m.: John Macy, Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, to discuss person- 
nel matters. 

“1:00 p.m.: Senator Thruston Morton. 
Should this be ‘on the record’? 

“5:00 p.m.: Sargeant Shriver, ‘off the 
record.’ 

“7:00 p.m.: House Committee Chairman, 
‘off the record.’ 

“7:30 p.m.: Radio and Television corre- 
spondents’ dinner, The President has been 
invited for ‘a drop-in visit.’ 

“OK, let’s prepare scenarios (procedural 
Outlines drawn up for each White House 
public ceremony). 

“11:30 a.m.: 

Guests arrive in Cabinet Room. 
President arrives, proceeds to podium 
President speaks, etc.” 

He picks up a large file of papers and 
shakes them into place. “I’ve got to try and 
take all this back-up and work it into a 
schedule for next week. 

“You try to know everything that’s going 
on in the news at the particular time and 
make the President’s schedule as timely as 
possible.” Jones points out that the President 
naturally confers with a lot of people off the 
record but it’s important to have on-the- 
record occasions. 

“Take John Macy, for example. He's always 
newsworthy because when he sees the Presi- 
dent it usually results in appointments which 
are news.” 

The phone buzzes again. Jim leans back 
and grins. “I want to check about those 
clubs we used last Sunday in Puerto Rico. 
What kind of business could we do? I’ve 
never had new clubs in my life. They're really 
nice.” 

Jones turns to Donna and changes the sub- 
ject abruptly. “Write thank-you letters to 
my hosts at the Democratic luncheon in 
Tulsa (there were eight). ‘Hope we'll have a 
constant dlalogue.“ Donna takes it from 
there. 

“Tell Colonel Albright to edit the off-record 
voice tapes of the President so he can go 
over them. I've got to go up front,” says Jim 
as he walks over to the President's office. 
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From his earliest days in Muskogee, Jones 
has been a tiger for work. At high school he 
was president of his class, played baseball, 
tennis and was on the debating team. He 
worked a 30- to 50-hour week for the Phoenix 
as well as carrying a disc jockey show at 
WBIX. He had a Tulsa World paper route 
but “I finally got a bit run-down and had 
to give it up.” 

Jones attended the University of Oklahoma 
at Norman from 1957 to 1961 and obtained 
his BA in journalism. While on campus he 
was president of five organizations and joined 
the Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity. He pro- 
duced a State Capitol radio program, repre- 
sented the Tulsa World, free-lanced for sev- 
eral magazines, was assistant to Harold 
Keith, sports director for the University, and 
was sports writer and part-time desk man 
for the Oklahoma City Oklahoman. 

In the summer of 1961 his old boss, now 
Congressman Ed Edmondson, asked Jim to 
come to Washington to be his legislative 
assistant. Evenings he attended law school 
at Georgetown University and in June 1964 
graduated with an LLB. A second lieutenant 
in the Army Reserve, he was told to report 
for active duty in November. 

During the summer months of 1964 Jones 
volunteered his services to the Democratic 
National Committee. He was asked to head up 
advanced planning for the Lady Bird Special 
campaign train which was to tour eight 
southern states in four days. While handling 
the train arrangements he met Mrs. Johnson 
and attracted the attention of her press sec- 
retary, Liz ter, and others in the party. 

In November 1964, Jim went on active duty 
at Ft. Benning, Ga., where he volunteered for 
a Vietnam assignment. During that time Liz 
Carpenter sent a note to Jack Valenti, then 
Presidential assistant, saying Jones might be 
a good man “to have on board” at the White 
House. Later, while attending a specialist 
school at Ft. Holabird, Md., Jim received a 
phone call: “The White House is calling. It 
is Marvin Watson.” He wanted to see Jim. 

He went up to Washington where Watson, 
who had succeeded Valenti, asked him if he 
would like to come to work in the White 
House. Jim replied, “It would be challenging. 
I couldn't think of anything better.” 

At the White House he was assigned to 
the military aide’s office and completed his 
two-year military service requirement as as- 
sistant to Watson. In November 1966, he of- 
ficially became staff assistant to Watson and 
held that post until his appointment as 
deputy special assistant to the President in 
January of this year. 

Jones works a six-day week. Sunday he 
keeps to himself. “I don’t answer phone calls 
except from the President or Marvin Wat- 
son—only priority conversations.” 

He keeps three bicycles in the basement 
and with friends often rides 15 to 20 miles 
along the C and O tow path. Last summer 
Jones could sometimes be seen riding his bike 
through one of the large Negro sections of 
the town. He wanted quietly to find out peo- 
ple’s problems at first hand and on several 
occasions joined a pickup baseball game. 

“You have to be very careful with your 
private life in this job. You suddenly are not 
just Jim Jones, private citizen, anymore. 
Everything you do is open to the public.” 

Often in mid-afternoon Jones will sud- 
denly leave his desk and head for the back 
door of the White House. “It feels good to get 
out in the fresh air and walk around the 
block.” Passersby are unaware that this fast- 
moving young man from Muskogee, Okla., is 
a top Presidential aide. 

Back in his office he is again on the tele- 
phone. Is it as victorious as they claim?” he 
asks an unknown caller. “How do they er- 
plain it?” 

Have we got an analysis of Gavin’s 
report in the Saturday Evening Post?” 

Jim is ticking off names on a list, “Calls 
T've still got to get to. But we'll deal with 
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them later. Let’s go to the Hill and see Ed 
Edmondson.” 

En route back to his office Jim does some 
talking about politics. “Every decision a 
politician makes is on a ‘gut’ issue and the 
results are there for everybody to see, In poli- 
tics you can’t camouflage mistakes like you 
might in a company board room or a law 
office.” 

Jim stays late. He moves in and out of 
Marvin Watson’s office where the President's 
night reading is being prepared. Sally handles 
the phone through the evening but the call 
list is pretty well cleaned up. 

Outside in the West Lounge all is quiet. 
The pressmen have gone and even young 
Abraham Lincoln, seated on a log with his 
gun and his dog in the form of a small statue, 
looks relieved. 

At 9:45 p.m. a White House car is waiting 
at the door for Jim. The black Mercury turns 
into Pennsylvania Avenue. “Car 26 headed for 
the Southwest section of town,” whispers the 
chauffeur into a mike. 

Jim says nothing. Finally as the car passes 
the Washington Monument, he observes, “It’s 
been a heavy day. It’s hard to think 
much. . TIl get home and put my feet up 
and watch the Jonathan Winters show. You 
know, I think the majority of college stu- 
dents are more interested in doing something 
for their fellow man they they were 20 years 


ago. 

“We have a responsibility to be partici- 
pants rather than spectators. I know answers 
are not easy all the time but hope is there. 
I have a deep commitment to Government 
service. I expect to go back to Oklahoma to 
practice law. . at least for a while.” 

The car is moving now along the Potomac. 
It is a moonlit night and Jim will be home 
in a few moments. 

“You know,” he says, “there are thousands 
who could do this job better than I. That is 
why I have to work twice as hard.” 

At Jim’s home the phone keeps ringing 
until late into the night and the Jonathan 
Winters show goes unwatched. 


Remarks of Reed Larson, Executive Vice 
President, National Right To Work 
Committee 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I include in 
the Extensions of Remarks the text of an 
address by Reed Larson, executive vice 
president, National Right To Work Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C., at the Oak- 
land Lions Club meeting at the Hotel 
Leamington in Oakland, Calif., on March 
27, 1968: 

Text or REMARKS By REED LARSON, EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL Ricut To WORK 
CoMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Back in the early 16th Century, the Span- 
ish Conquistadores bestowed the name Cali- 
fornia on an island near the 
earthly paradise told about in a romance of 
chivalry written by Montalvo in 1510. 

I am here today to tell you that neither 
California, nor any of our other states will 
remotely resemble an earthly paradise if paid 
union bosses complete their current scheme 
to force more than 11 million public em- 
ployees into compulsory unionism. 

How would you like to have a portion of 
the hard-earned money you pay in taxes 
turned over to the big international unions 
to help finance union political activities, 
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organizing drives, lobbying programs, six- 
figure salaries of some union officials, and a 
host of other union pet projects with which 
you may or may not agree? 

Of course you wouldn't like it. 

This is not an idle question. This situation 
is closer than you think—and it’s bearing 
down on us at breakneck speed. 

Union officials with the help of some poli- 
ticians who receive campaign support from 
union treasuries are making fantastic prog- 
ress in a massive, coast-to-coast, community- 
by-community program aimed ultimately at 
locking every public employee—national, 
state, and local—into a compulsory contract 
that will force 11.9 million government work- 
ers to pay dues into union treasuries in 
order to keep their jobs. The amount of 
money at stake is astronomical. 

As of January, there was a total of 11 mil- 
lion 929 thousand public employees in this 
country of which 2,703,000 are Federal em- 
Ployees. Some simple arithmetic will quickly 
disclose the reasons behind the union 
hierarchy’s attempt to collect forced tribute 
from public employees. 

If every public employee were under com- 
pulsion to pay union dues of $5 a month, 
the take would amount to $700 million a 
year. Even if they paid only $1.50 a month, 
the paid union bosses would rake in at least 
$150 million a year. 

The stakes are enormous and the union 
bosses are at work. 

You may be saying to yourself that the 
fellow Larson is an alarmist, he’s exaggerat- 
ing, that this union grab for more power and 
more wealth is an impossibility—and I can 
understand why you might feel that way. 

Most of us just see a small part of the 
whole picture—a bit here—a bit there—and 
it doesn’t look so ominous. 

Besides, you in California have an especial- 
ly enlightened state policy in protecting state 
employees from compulsory unionism, The 
California Labor Code says state and local 
employees can join or not join labor orga- 
nizations. 

For the lawyers among us that ruling is 
contained in West’s California Government 
Code Annotated, Chapter 10, Division 4, 
Title I, Sections 3500-3509 (1961). 

But this safeguard will be facing an in- 

attack by those who have a personal 
interest in fattening the income of union 
treasuries. It’s happening in other states. It 
can happen here, 

Most Americans are puzzled, frustrated, 
and confused by the mounting waves of 
strikes and even violence in disputes affect- 
ing public employees—firemen, teachers, hos- 
pital employees, garbage collectors, and many 
more. 


Behind these disputes are a variety of is- 
sues, some of them undoubtedly involving 
legitimate employee grievances. But under- 
lying much of the unrest is the agitation of 
paid union organizers who, now seeking 
new fields to conquer, are ready to syphon 
off dollars from the paychecks of public em- 
ployees, through compulsory dues check-off 
on every government payroll, 

Government employees do not want to be 
forced to join an international union. Just 
before I came out here this week I met with 
the President of the National Federation of 
Federal Employees, one of the oldest and 
most respected unions. It represents more 
than 30,000 US. Government workers and 
prides itself on being a completely volun- 
tary organization. It is aware of what the 
international union bosses are trying to do. 

He said that the organization of Federal 
employees by international unions will, and 
I quote: “handicap the legitimate and proper 
organizing activities of many independent 
unions of Federal employees which are not 
plagued by the quarrels which so afflict the 
affiliated unions. 

“The introduction into the Federal service 
of various bare-knuckle type organizing 
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methods, taken from private sector union- 
ism, has had widespread adverse effects.” 

He told me of beatings, distribution of 
scurrilous literature and mame calling, all 
of this new to government employee 
unionism. 

“Many members of Federal employee unions 
do not relish the gutter tactics, and are 
urging their unions to follow the high rather 
than the low road,” this long time govern- 
ment employee union head concluded. 

As waves of strikes began hitting public 
employees around the country in recent 
months, our organization launched a thor- 
ough study of the extent to which compul- 
sory unionism was involved, either directly 
or indirectly. I can tell you that the results 
have even shocked us—and we thought we 
knew what was going on. 

Here are some of the things we found, 
and new information flows in every day. 

Just six days ago, 300 tons of garbage were 
piled high in the streets of Scranton, Penn- 
Sylvania, as union bosses tried to blackjack 
city officials into forcing all city garbage 
collectors into paying dues to the Machinist 
Union in order to work. 

Just seven weeks ago the City Marshal 
of the little town of Berlin, in New Hamp- 
shire, was slapped down by the New Hamp- 
shire State Supreme Court when it ruled 
that he and two brother officers had to join 
the union to hold their police jobs. The 
population of Berlin is 17,000 and the City 
Marshal who knows just about everybody 
in town didn’t think he needed a union to 
represent him before the city fathers. But 
the court ruled otherwise and now City 
Marshal Paul Tremblay is a compulsory 
member of the AFL-CIO. 

We've all heard about the big garbage 
strike in New York City. Now Victor Got- 
baum, Executive Director of the AFL-CIO 
union which conducted that strike has re- 
vealed his real objective. He is demanding 
an “Agency Fee” contract under which more 
than 200,000 city employees would be forced 
to either pay tribute to the compulsory union 
or face the loss of their job. This attempt is 
going on right now. 

In upstate New York the Civil Service Em- 
ployees Association was forced to go to court 
to break a strangle-hold imposed on them 
in an agreement reached last summer be- 
tween Rochester City officials and the AFL- 
CIO. The agreement resulted in an order 
from the City that all present and new city 
employees, except those in a few selected 
categories, must join the union, submit to 
Payroll check-off of union dues, and main- 
tain their membership in the union or face 
dismissal. 


In Michigan we discovered that right now, 
out of 79 municipal employee contracts, 19 
are compulsory union shops, there are 9 
compulsory agency shop contracts, there are 
24 compulsory maintenance of membership 
contracts, and only 27 of the 79 contracts 
fully protect the right of the employee to 
join or not to join a union. And these are 
municipal employees, paid with tax dollars, 
and forced to use the public tax dollar to 
support unions which many of them do not 
want. 

Oakland County Sheriffs in Michigan are 
forced to join the union or lose their jobs, 
so are two lady clerks who worked for the 
Grand Rapids Police Department until the 
unions stepped in. Two long-time women 
clerks who refused to pay compulsory dues 
to an AFL-CIO union they did not belong 
to, or the equivalent amount to a scholar- 
ship fund that benefits them not at all, were 
fired. The City’s Civil Service Board re- 
instated them, Then the City Manager fired 
them again. Now their case will be argued 
in the Kent County, Michigan, Circuit Court, 
concerning the validity of the compulsory 
check-off provision of union contracts, 

And don’t forget, these aren't auto work- 
ers, they are school teachers, police officers, 
public employees, paid with public money. 
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Don't take my word for it. In a September 
1966 interview with U.S. News and World Re- 
port, Jerry Wurf, president of the same 
American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal employees asserted that “in a num- 
ber of very important instances, like Michi- 
gan State University, we even got a union 
shop.” 

The questioner asked: “In what states is 
this happening?” 

Wurf replied: “It’s happening in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Delaware, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island—a whole flock of 
states.” 

Later in the same interview the exchange 
went like this: 

Questioner: “When your people went on 
strike, were they violating the law?” 

Wurf: “Oh, yes.” 

Questioner: Did they win the strike?“ 

Wurf: “Yes. They always do.” 

The danger is clear. 

The failure of the union movement to gain 
in membership since the end of World War 
II has led to their shifting their targets from 
industrial organization to governmental orga- 
nization whereby they can provide not only 
economic but direct political pressure, 

The loser in this is, as always, the employee 
himself, It is ironic that in our country, a 
country which is dedicated to individual lib- 
erty and freedom, we are now saying that you 
have to pay tribute to a private organization 
in order to work for a public agency. Again, 
money in taxes is being taken from the pub- 
lic and paid to private organizations. 

Many people find it hard to understand 
how under the protective civil service regula- 
tions which guarantee job protection, sal- 
aries, vacations, and pensions, union organiz- 
ers are able to induce public employees into 
their unions. The answer is rather simple. 
The union officials have been successful by 
bringing political pressure on public admin- 
istrators. Once approval is given by a public 
agency to organize its employees, it is a short 
step until supervisors are “encouraging” em- 
ployees to join the unions, and then it is but 
a slimmer step to compulsory unionism for 
all. This is a vicious cycle, which if not 
stopped, could forge a compulsory union 
power strong enough to dictate the total 
political destiny of our nation. 

And as a New York State Supreme Court 
Justice commented when he ruled on the 
jailing of the garbage strike leaders This is 
where democracy stops and anarchy begins.” 

The late President Kennedy recognized the 
danger involved in the unionization of public 
employees when he insisted that his Execu- 
tive Order 10988 authorizing the unionization 
of Federal Employees, also protect the right 
not to join. That Order includes the following 
provision in Section 1-A which reads: 

“Employees of the Federal government 
shall have, and shall be protected in the ex- 
ercise of the right, freely and without fear of 
penalty or reprisal to form, join, and assist 
any employee organization or to refrain from 
such activity.” 

This section can properly be called the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Right to Work Law. 

As long as Executive Order 10988 remains 
in existence compulsory unionism will not 
exist for Federal employees. But its days may 
be numbered! 

Now look what’s happening. 

The Union bosses took a beating in 1965 
when they tried to have the protective clauses 
of Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act re- 
pealed through regular legislative processes. 

They know that they can’t win with the 
present climate in Congress. So their target 
has become Executive Order 10988, which in- 
deed is an order, and independent of the will 
of the people. 

To accomplish this a Presidential Review 
Committee on Labor Management Relations 
was appointed by President Johnson last Sep- 
tember and chaired by Labor Secretary Wil- 
lard Wirtz. We don’t have to point out where 
Secretary Wirtz stands when it comes to forc- 
ing employees into unions. He is the Johnson 
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administration’s most avid promoter of com- 
pulsory unionism, 

The Labor Management Review Commis- 
sion is instructed to prepare recommended 
changes in the Kennedy Order concerning 
unionization of Federal employees. That re- 
port is expected within a month. And most 
observers believe that President Johnson will 
immediately accept its recommendations, in- 
cluding concessions to compulsory union- 
ism, and issue them as Federal policy at 
once. When that is accomplished it will re- 
quire Congressional action or a reversal by 
the President himself to undo the damage, 
so it looks to us, and to many others, like 
the skids have been greased for a first big 
step toward forcing Federal employees to pay 
dues to labor unions they may not want to 
join. 

The tip-off came on October 23rd last. 
when AFL-CIO President George Meany tes- 
tified before the Commission and brought 
the compulsory unions’ master plan into 
focus. He asked the Administration to sanc- 
tion a system whereby non-union Federal 
employees could be forced to pay the equiva- 
lent of union dues into union treasuries. 
According to the wording of Meany’s pro- 
posal, compulsory dues payments could be 
imposed on all employees in government bar- 
gaining units in which as few as ten percent 
of the employees had voluntarily joined the 
union. 

And who is on the Commission to say no? 
Not Labor Secretary Wirtz, not Presidential 
Assistant Joseph Califano, Jr., a hand-picked 
member of Johnson's staff; not Postmaster 
General O’Brien, one of the President's most 
trusted political masterminds; not Defense 
Secretary and Presidential confidant Clark 
Clifford; maybe Chairman John Macy of the 
Civil Service Commission, because he knows 
under compulsory unionism we will have no 
more civil service; and just perhaps Budget 
Director Charles Zwick who knows that any 
semblance of financial responsibility disap- 
pears when the salaried union officials gain 
compulsory dues support. 

The Commission is meeting behind closed 
doors these days, but every once in a while a 
puff of smoke comes out and a trial balloon 
goes up. 

The message seems to say, to those wise 
in the ways of interpreting Washington ma- 
neuvers, that the Commission is trying to 
package a procompulsory unionism recom- 
mendation so that the concept gets its foot in 
the door of Federal policy and the President 
can act on compulsory union's behalf, with- 
out seeming to do so. 

It appears that the Commission is cast- 
ing about for the spoonful of sugar that will 
make the compulsory unionism medicine go 
down Federal employees’ throats through 
hamstringing 10988. It may even take, ob- 
servers say, a form that will require em- 
ployees to “donate” a part of their salary, 
equivalent to union dues, to a third charity. 

This in effect is a sneaky way of upholding 
the idea of compulsory unionism and paving 
the way for another bite of apple a couple 
of years down the line. 

We think the most likely move by the 
Commission will be a subtle and seemingly 
innocuous rewording of the present policy 
by failing to reassert protection of the em- 
ployees’ “right to refrain.” And the will of 
the people as far as compulsory unionism for 
Federal employees is concerned, is well- 
known in Washington. 

Since the beginning of the present, 90th 
Congress, 80, count them, 80 identical or near 
identical bills concerning employee-manage- 
ment relations in the Federal Government 
have been introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and one has been introduced in 
the Senate. 

Each of these bills will destroy the present 
Federal policy which protects an employee’s 
right to refrain. Congressional leaders know 
the bills have very little support beyond the 
sponsors themselves, 

None of these bills has received any serious 
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attention from the Congress. They are all 
bottled up in Committee. 

We see this as evidence that union officials 
are not at present capable of using their 
overt powers to influence the Congress to 
pass legislation aimed at compulsory union- 
ization of Federal Employees. 

So they are eyeing the back door—beam- 
ing their political power in the direction of 
President Kennedy’s 1962 Executive Order 
10988 in the hope they can destroy Federal 
employees’ “Right to refrain” from support- 
ing unions. 

If union officials succeed in doing no more 
than obtaining from President Johnson a 
new executive order which eliminates the 
protection of the “Right to Refrain,” they 
will have taken a big step towards locking 
Federal employees into compulsory unionism. 
And they will have done it the easy way with 
the omission of a few key words, the key 
words that will quietly ease the latch off the 
door and pave the way for the realization of 
the notorious ultimatum of compulsory 
unionism; “Pay up or get out.” 

But this need not happen. That’s why we 
are sounding the alarm. We intend to alert 
the people of this country, and we urge you 
to help, so that the people will not let union 
Officials steal the freedom of the individual 
through mass compulsory unionism. 

We must let the voice of the American 
public be heard loud and clear, in town 
meetings, at the county level, in the State 
House, the Halls of Congress and yes, in the 
White House, It is one voice that politicians 
understand. We must urge that President 
Johnson retain that part of Executive Order 
10988 which protects the Federal employees’ 
“right to refrain” from supporting a union. 

And then we must go a step further, and 
see that the right to refrain protection is ex- 
tended to every public employee whether on 
State, County, or Municipal level. 


Commandant Merna Addresses Daughters 
of American Revolution 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
most outstanding constituents is Mr. 
James E. Merna, who is the commandant 
of the Prince George’s County detach- 
ment of the Marine Corps League. Mr. 
Merna has invited strong leadership 
and devotion in programs designed to 
demonstrate to our servicemen in Viet- 
nam, those who were injured and re- 
turned, and those who come home after 
serving there that we care about their 
sacrifice and patriotism. 

Mr. Merna was honored recently to ad- 
dress the 77th Continental Congress of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. At this point in the Recorp, I insert 
Mr. Merna’s speech and commend it to 
all my colleagues: 

OUR MEN IN VIETNAM: THEY'RE DOING THEIR 
PART ON THE BATTLEFIELD, Let’s Do Ours 
ON THE HOMEFRONT 

(Remarks of James E. Merna, New Carrollton, 
Md., Originator and Chairman of Opera- 
tion Appreciation” and “Operation Re- 
membrance” before the 77th Continental 
Congress, National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Constitu- 
tion Hall, Washington, D.C., April 18, 
1968) 

President-General Mrs. Sullivan, General 
Nickerson, distinguished guests, and grand 
ladies of the Daughters of the American 
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Revolution. Thank you for the honor of invit- 
ing me to be with you tonight to participate 
in the Patriots’ Night program of your 77th 
Continental Congress. 

I have been asked by your President-Gen- 
eral to say a few words about Operation Ap- 
preciation, I would like to address my re- 
marks to the highlights of this program in 
the context of a broader subject, “Our Men 
in Viet Nam: They're Doing Their Part on 
the Battlefield, Let’s Do Ours on the Home- 
front.” 

Perhaps many of you have seen or heard of 
an article in this month’s Reader’s Digest by 
former President Eisenhower entitled, Let's 
Close Ranks on the Home Front.” In this ar- 
ticle. President Eisenhower speaks out 
against those critics of the war in Viet Nam, 
who, in defiance of both common sense and 
their country’s best interests, preach discord 
and rebellion. 

He asks each one of us, “What has become 
of our courage? What has become of our 
loyalty to others? What has become of a 
noble concept called patriotism, which in 
former times of crisis has carried us through 
to victory and peace?” My dear ladies, who 
amongst us ever thought that such questions 
would have to be asked of the most poweful 
and richest Nation in the world, a Nation 
long renowned for its reputation of sticking 
together when the going got rough? 

I would like to make one point clear. No 
one has to tell the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution anything about patriotism. 
You have lived it faithfully and practiced 
it arduously for more than three quarters 
of a century in the same noble spirit as your 
illustrious forebears. The initials “D.A.R.” 
and the word “patriotism,” as everyone 
knows, including Joan Baez, are synonomous. 
One is the sine qua non to the other. 
Through your resolutions and actions, the 
D. A. R. has always given unqualified support 
to the military efforts of our Nation. 

I would like to cite from my personal 
knowledge one small though important ex- 
ample of home-front support and coopera- 
tion between the military and the D.A.R. 
Last September I had the privilege and honor 
to escort your President-General Mrs. Wil- 
liam Henry Sullivan, Jr., to Bethesda Naval 
Hospital for a cheer- up“ visit with wounded 
U.S. Marines just back from the fighting in 
Viet Nam. 

On prior occasions I had escorted to the 
hospital for similar visits certain other 
prominent personalities. One outstanding 
group was the Washington Redskins Foot- 
ball Team. Another big hit with the patients 
was an ex-major league baseball player 
named Joe Garagiola, currently a star on 
NBC's “Today” Show. Judy Garland was an- 
other performer who generously accepted my 
invitation to visit the war veterans at the 
hospital. 

I must confess I initially had some mis- 
givings when I first met your President-Gen- 
eral last September as we began our tour of 
the wards at Bethesda Naval Hospital. I had 
some inner doubts only because I wasn’t sure 
how she would be accepted by the patients. 
To my knowledge, Mrs. Sullivan didn’t par- 
ticularly know too much about the rugged 
game of football, no one could possibly tell 
funny and hilarious stories about baseball 
like her Scarsdale, New York neighbor Joe 
Garagiola, and, she wasn’t noted, as far as 
I knew, for possessing any exceptional sing- 
ing and dancing talents like Miss Judy Gar- 
land. 

Now you may possibly be asking your- 
selves, “Well just how did this visit of Mrs. 
Sullivan with some rugged combat-tested 
Marines go over?” I can best describe the 
encounter in a single word—magnificently! 
Mrs. Sullivan was an immediate hit with 
the Marines. They took to her right away— 
like a devoted son to his mother, the same 
as our combat servicemen did four months 
later when your President-General visited 
with them in the field and in the hospitals 
in Viet Nam. 
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You may be interested to know that as 
a result of Mrs. Sullivan's visit to Bethesda 
Naval Hospital and because of her devotion 
to our men in uniform and the cause for 
which they are serving, the doors right here 
in Constitution Hall have been thrown wide 
open to hospitalized servicemen. Many an 
enjoyable hour has been spent here by our 
recuperating servicemen from Walter Reed 
Hospital and Bethesda Naval Hospital at- 
tending concert performances and the like. 
I trust these doors shall always remain open 
to them. 

And that, dear ladies of the D.A.R. is all 
that Operation Appreciation is about. It is 
simply a home-front support program pro- 
viding aid and recreational assistance to 
hospitalized Viet Nam Veterans. Its purpose 
is to show these deserving Americans that 
they have not been forgotten—and that their 
great personal sacrifices in defense of free- 
dom are appreciated. 

Operation Appreciation began almost two 
years ago, in May 1966, sponsored by my 
General Douglas MacArthur Post, Catholic 
War Veterans, USA. Since that time, 
wounded Marines at Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital have been treated to 42 outings and 
events. These have ranged from taking the 
patients to all of the major sports events 
such as baseball, football, basketball, box- 
ing, wrestling, stock car races, tennis 
matches and soccer games to such diverse 
social events as the theatre, concerts, crab 
feasts, fire-house parties, society lawn par- 
ties, a Congressional Reception on Capitol 
Hill, and an Embassy Party. 

When we take the patients on these out- 
ings, and we have had as many as 150 patients 
at a time, many on wheelchairs, stretchers, 
and the like, we don’t just have them sit 
inanimate at a ball game or the theatre, for 
example. We try to make arrangements to 
take them behind the scenes, into the locker 
room after a baseball game, for instance, 
to meet such stars as Brooks Robinson of the 
Baltimore Orioles and Gil Hodges formerly 
with the Washington Senators. Or back stage 
after a performance of “Barefoot In The 
Park" to meet Miss Myrna Loy and the entire 
cast. One surgeon at the hospital remarked 
of Operation Appreciation, “It’s better medi- 
cine for the patients than anything I could 
prescribe.” 

One of the most active supporters of our 
program has been one of your very own 
members—the wonderful Mrs. Marjorie Mer- 
riweather Post, in completely unheralded 
fashion. She’s never let us down—always 
wanting to know how she can help. 

It is imperative more than ever that each 
of us continue to do something construc- 
tive for our hospitalized servicemen, Accord- 
ing to the latest Department of Defense 
casualty records, more than 122,000 American 
servicemen have been wounded in Viet Nam. 
More than 57,500 were wounded seriously 
enough to require hospital care. In 1968 
alone, more than 22,000 Americans have been 
wounded. This is more than the total 
strength of an entire Marine Division. 

And these are not just plain statistics. 
These are human beings—our fellow Amer- 
icans. I visited some wounded Marines in- 
cluded in these statistics a week ago Sunday 
at the U.S. Naval Hospital in Philadelphia, 
I went on Ward K—the amputee ward—and 
talked to quite a few of them—Marines like 
“Butch” Joeckel, 20 years old from Colmar 
Manor, Maryland, who won the Bronze Star 
in Viet Nam but lost both legs as the result 
of an enemy mine, and the Ross brothers 
from Middletown, Connecticut—one lost an 
arm and an eye—the other lost a leg. One is 
18 years old—the other 19. 

Each of these Marines, and the hundreds 
and hundreds of other wounded Marines 
that I have met and talked to over the past 
two years have something in common. None 
of them have any regrets about what hap- 
pened to them—and they have indeed paid a 
terribly high price. Their only regret is that 
they weren't able to finish their job, To this 
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day, they remain the strongest supporters of 
this Nation’s commitment in Southeast Asia. 
What a paradox it is indeed that those of us 
at home who feel the heat of battle least, 
complain the most. 

Let us not forget those who paid the su- 
preme sacrifice. As of last month, more than 
20,000 Americans have been killed in Viet- 
Nam. The Prince Georges County Detach- 
ment of the Marine Corps League, which I 
am currently serving as Commandant, re- 
cently announced a program called Opera- 
tion Remembrance. We are in the process of 
raising funds to build a Memorial in honor 
of all servicemen from our County, from 
each branch of the armed forces, who lost 
their lives in Viet Nam. To my knowledge, 
this will be the second of its kind in the Na- 
tion—the first was recently dedicated, I be- 
lieve, in Springfield, Oregon. 

But these 20,000 Americans came from 
every state in the Union—from practically 
every major city as well. We need outstand- 
ing organizations such as the D.A.R. with 
your 185,000 members strong from each of 
the 50 states and overseas as well, to help see 
to it that Memorials of some type are dedi- 
cated in honor of each of these 20,000 
American heroes. They deserve nothing less. 

Finally, let us not forget our men in uni- 
form who, though they may not have been 
called to make the supreme sacrifice, may 
not have been wounded in action, may not 
have been decorated, but who nonetheless 
courageously heeded their Nation's call to 
duty—and served their 12 or 13 months’ tour 
of duty in Viet Nam or wherever else their 
country needed them. 

I am referring specifically to the average 
American serviceman of whom we can all be 
proud—the soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
marines who didn’t scheme legally and ille- 
gally to dodge the draft—they didn't extend 
their schooling, take draft-exempt jobs, 
plead family hardship, remain on the farm 
when they otherwise wouldn't, pretend in- 
jury or mental problems, buy forged docu- 
ments, burn draft cards, or desert to places 
like Canada or Sweden. 

I suggest that we need badly another pro- 
gram for these re servicemen and vet- 
erans. It might be called Operation Welcome 
Home. We could let them know that their 
Nation is proud of them—that we truly ap- 
preciate their efforts. 

As General Nickerson knows only too well, 
today’s returning servicemen do not return 
to the parades and brass bands that greeted 
him and many thousands upon their return 
home from World War II, or that I remember 
greeting us at the dock at San Francisco 
when we marines returned home from Korea. 

No, unfortunately, as Vice President 
Humphrey told a VFW audience here in 
Washington earlier last month, “the loud- 
est sounds you may hear are those of our 
democracy debating its course at home and 
abroad.” 

We need to welcome these servicemen and 
veterans back into our communities—to let 
them know that we are proud and happy to 
have them back with us—and we need to 
help them adjust to civilian life again. 

One of their most important and pressing 
needs is employment, They need jobs. Gov- 
ernment figures show that some 750,000 
American servicemen will be released from 
active duty in 1968. Each of us can help by 

to these men as soon as they re- 
turn—by finding out what kind of work they 
are interested in—and then calling their spe- 
cial abilities to the attention of our public 
officials, community leaders, employers, and 
friends. 

At a Marine Corps League dinner dance in 
Arlington, Virginia Saturday night, I heard 
a Marine Corps General say, “If all of us at 
home had supported our efforts in Viet Nam 
in the past few years and months, this war 
would have been over by now.” Speaking was 
Lieutenant General Lew Walt, the former 
Senior Commander of 125,000 U.S. forces in 
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Viet Nam, a leader like General Nickerson, 
both of whom are more familiar with Khe- 
sanh and other places in Viet Nam than we 
are with our own back yards. General Walt 
went on to say, “All we need to win is a com- 
plete backing here at home.” 

In conclusion, as we pay tribute tonight to 
the Patriots of 68, let each of us dedicate 
ourselves to accomplishing the ultimate for 
those who accomplished so much for us with 
so little concern for themselves. 

Our men in Vietnam are doing their part 
on the battlefield—let us do ours on the 
homefront! 


A Time for Unity 
HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, the high- 
ly respected newspaper, Newsday, carried 
an editorial last week entitled “A Time 
for Unity.” The main points of the edi- 
torial can be neatly summed up in the 
first two sentences: 


President Johnson’s dramatic renunciation 
of a second term and his curtailment of the 
bombing of North Vietnam opened the way 
to the current delicate contacts between 
W. m and Hanoi. The President's do- 
mestic critics should now give him a chance 
to explore this small opening toward peace. 


All the President’s critics have had 
ample opportunity to express their views 
on the handling of the Vietnam problem. 
The criticism has ranged all the way 
from thoughtful and responsible discus- 
sion to thoughtless and irresponsible 
acts. In the light of the President’s com- 
pletely selfless moves which resulted in 
the recent peace overtures, we must take 
a new look at what we do and say. 

As the editorial states, referring to 
President Johnson: 


He should be given the strong backing of 
all Americans in the days ahead as he seeks 
an honorable transfer of the confrontation 
between the two sides from the battlefield 
to the conference table. 


I insert this thoughtful and balanced 
editorial in the RECORD: 


A TIME FOR UNITY 


President Johnson's dramatic renunciation 
of a second term and his curtailment of the 
bombing of North Vietnam opened the way 
to the current delicate contacts between 
Washington and Hanoi. 

The President's domestic critics should now 
give him a chance to explore this small open- 
ing towards peace. He must proceed cauti- 
ously. Contacts with Hanoi are so precarious 
that even slight interference from parties 
outside the bargaining could upset the bal- 
ance. Hanoi has put great emphasis on its 
propaganda campaign, The leaders of North 
Vietnam, therefore, are aware of what is being 
said in the U.S. This is no time for reporters 
who have been given guided tours of North 
Vietnam or other self-styled experts on the 
intentions of Hanoi to sound off. 

The President's determination to approach 
these negotiations as a statesman has been 
amply demonstrated. He startled the nation 
and the world with his decision to forego a 
second term and to de-escalate the bombing. 
This is a time for such statesmanship. 

We must not let the frustrations of the 
moment blur the significance of what is 
happening between Washington and Hanoi 
because of the President’s initiative. The 
failure of the two sides to agree on a site for 
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preliminary talks looms large at the moment 
as a threat to the whole move toward nego- 
tiations. But the implications of these initial 
contacts are broad. More is involved than 
merely the choice of a city. Decisions made 
now, if they seem to reflect weakness, could 
affect bargaining positions later, and both 
sides know this. The President has acted 
dramatically and forcefully to bring us this 
far. He is now engaged in tough and ex- 
tremely delicate preliminary moves. He 
should be given the strong backing of all 
Americans in the days ahead as he seeks 
an honorable transfer of the confrontation 
betwen the two sides from the battlefield 
to the conference table. 


Operation Appreciation 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Operation Appreciation is a homefront 
support program of aid and recreation 
for hospitalized Vietnam veterans. The 
originator of that program, Mr. James 
Merna, commandant of the Marine 
Corps League, recently described Opera- 
tion Appreciation and suggested a fur- 
ther Operation Welcome Home to help 
returning servicemen adjust to civilian 
life, at the Patriots’ Night program of 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution’s 77th Continental Congress. As 
the father of a ranger and paratrooper 
who led a platoon in Vietnam and was 
wounded twice, I believe that this ad- 
dress will be of interest to all Members, 
a I place it in the Recorp at this 

e: 


OUR MEN IN VIETNAM: THEY'RE DOING THEIR 
PART ON THE BATTLEFIELD—LzET’s Do OURS 
ON THE HOMEFRONT 


(Remarks of James E. Merna, New Carrollton, 
Md., originator and chairman of “Opera- 
tion Appreciation” and “ tion Re- 
membrance” before the 77th Continental 
Congress, National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Constitu- 
tion Hall, Washington, D.C., April 18, 1968) 


President-General Mrs. Sullivan, General 
Nickerson, distinguished guests, and grand 
ladies of the Daughters of the American Rey- 
olution. Thank you for the honor of inviting 
me to be with you tonight to participate in 
the Patriots’ Night program of your 77th 
Continental Congress. 

I have been asked by your President- 
General to say a few words about Operation 
Appreciation. I would like to address my re- 
marks to the highlights of this program in 
the context of a broader subject, “Our Men 
in Viet Nam: They're Doing Their Part on 
the Battlefield—Let’s Do Ours on the Home- 
front.” 

Perhaps many of you have seen or heard 
of an article in this month’s Reader’s Digest 
by former President Eisenhower entitled, 
“Let’s Close Ranks on the Home Front.” In 
this article, President Eisenhower speaks out 
against those critics of the war in Viet Nam, 
who, in defiance of both common sense and 
thelr country's best interests, preach discord 
and rebellion. 

He asks each one of us, “What has become 
of our courage? What has become of our loy- 
alty to others? What has become of a noble 
concept called patriotism, which in former 
times of crisis has carried us through to vic- 
tory and peace?” My dear ladies, who amongst 
us ever thought that such questions would 
have to be asked of the most powerful and 
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richest Nation in the world, a Nation long 
renowned for its reputation of sticking to- 
gether when the going got rough? 

I would like to make one point clear. No 
one has to tell the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution anything about patriotism. 
You have lived it faithfully and practiced 
it arduously for more than three-quarters of 
a century in the same noble spirit as your 
illustrious forebearers. The initials “D.A.R.” 
and the word “patriotism,” as everyone 
knows, including Joan Baez, are synonymous. 
One is the sine qua non to the other. 
Through your resolutions and actions, the 
D.A.R. has always given unqualified support 
to the military efforts of our Nation. 

I would like to cite from my personal 
knowledge one small though important ex- 
ample of home-front support and coopera- 
tion between the military and the D. AR. 
Last September I had the privilege and honor 
to escort your President-General Mrs. Wil- 
liam Henry Sullivan, Jr., to Bethesda Naval 
Hospital for a “cheer-up” visit with wounded 
U.S. Marines just back from the fighting in 
Viet Nam. 

On prior occasions I had escorted to the 
hospital for similar visits certain other prom- 
inent personalities. One outstanding group 
was the Washington Redskins Football Team. 
Another big hit with the patients was an 
ex-major league baseball player named Joe 
Garagiola, currently a star on NBC's “Today” 
Show. Judy Garland was another performer 
who generously accepted my invitation to 
visit the war veterans at the hospital. 

I must confess I initially had some mis- 
givings when I first met your President-Gen- 
eral last September as we began our tour of 
the wards at Bethesda Naval Hospital. I had 
some inner doubts only because I wasn’t 
sure how she would be accepted by the 
patients. To my knowledge, Mrs, Sullivan 
didn’t particularly know too much about the 
rugged game of football, no one could pos- 
sibly tell funny and hilarious stories about 
baseball like her Scarsdale, New York neigh- 
bor Joe Garagiola, and, she wasn’t noted, 
as far as I knew, for possessing any excep- 
tional singing and dancing talents like Miss 
Judy Garland. 

Now you may possibly be asking your- 
selves, “Well just how did this visit of Mrs. 
Sullivan with some rugged combat-tested 
Marines go over?” I can best describe the 
encounter in a single word—magnificently! 
Mrs, Sullivan was an immediate hit with the 
Marines. They took to her right away—like 
a devoted son to his mother, the same as 
our combat servicemen did four months later 
when your President-General visited with 
them in the field and in the hospitals in 
Viet Nam. 

You may be interested to know that as a 
result of Mrs, Sullivan’s visit to Bethesda 
Naval Hospital and because of her devotion 
to our men in uniform and the cause for 
which they are serving, the doors right here 
in Constitution Hall have been thrown wide 
open to hospitalized servicemen. Many an 
enjoyable hour has been spent here by our 
recuperating servicemen from Walter Reed 
Hospital and Bethesda Naval Hospital at- 
tending concert performances and the like. 
I trust these doors shall always remain open 
to them, 

And that, dear ladies of the D.A.R. is all 
that Operation Appreciation is about. It is 
simply a home-front support program pro- 
viding aid and recreational assistance to 
hospitalized Viet Nam Veterans, Its purpose 
is to show these deserving Americans that 
they have not been forgotten—and that their 
great personal sacrifices in defense of free- 
dom are appreciated. 

Operation Appreciation began almost two 
years ago, in May 1966, sponsored by my 
General Douglas MacArthur Post, Catholic 
War Veterans, USA. Since that time, wounded 
Marines at Bethesda Naval Hospital have 
been treated to 42 outings and events. These 
have ranged from taking the patients to all 
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of the major sports events such as baseball, 
football, basketball, boxing, wrestling, stock 
car races, tennis matches and soccer games 
to such diverse social events as the theatre, 
concerts, crab feasts, fire-house parties, so- 
ciety lawn parties, a Congressional Recep- 
tion on Capitol Hill, and an Embassy Party. 

When we take the patients on these out- 
ings, and we have had as many as 150 pa- 
tients at a time, many on wheelchairs, 
stretchers, and the like, we don't just have 
them sit inanimate at a ball game or the 
theatre, for example. We try to make ar- 
rangements to take them behind the scenes, 
into the locker room after a baseball game, 
for instance, to meet such stars as Brooks 
Robinson of the Baltimore Orioles and Gil 
Hodges formerly with the Washington Sena- 
tors. Or back stage after a performance of 
“Barefoot In The Park” to meet Miss Myrna 
Loy and the entire cast. One surgeon at the 
hospital remarked of Operation Appreciation, 
“it's better medicine for the patients than 
anything I could prescribe.” 

One of the most active supporters of our 
program has been one of your very own 
members—the wonderful Mrs, Marjorie Mer- 
riweather Post, in completely unheralded 
fashion, She’s never let us down—always 
wanting to know how she can help. 

It is imperative more than ever that each 
of us continue to do something constructive 
for our hospitalized servicemen, According 
to the latest Department of Defense casualty 
records, more than 122,000 American sery- 
icemen have been wounded in Viet Nam. 
More than 57,500 were wounded seriously 
enough to require hospital care. In 1968 
alone, more than 22,000 Americans have 
been wounded. This is more than the total 
strength of an entire Marine Division. 

And these are not just plain statistics. 
These are human beings—our fellow Amer- 
icans. I visited some wounded Marines in- 
cluded in these statistics a week ago Sun- 
day at the U.S. Naval Hospital in Philadel- 
phia. I went on Ward K—the amputee 
ward—and talked to quite a few of them 
Marines like “Butch” Joeckel, 20 years old 
from Colmar Manor, Maryland who won the 
Bronze Star in Viet Nam but lost both legs 
as the result of an enemy mine, and the Ross 
brothers from Middletown, Connecticut— 
one lost an arm and an eye—the other lost 
a leg. One is 18 years old—the other 19. 

Each of these Marines, and the hundreds 
and hundreds of other wounded Marines that 
I have met and talked to over the past two 
years have something in common. None of 
them have any regrets about what happened 
to them—and they have indeed paid a ter- 
ribly high price. Their only regret is that 
they weren’t able to finish their job. To this 
day, they remain the strongest supporters 
of this Nation’s commitment in Southeast 
Asia. What a paradox it is indeed that those 
of us at home who feel the heat of battle 
least complain the most. 

Let us not forget those who paid the su- 
preme sacrifice. As of last month, more than 
20,000 Americans have been killed in Viet 
Nam. The Prince Georges County Detach- 
ment of the Marine Corps League, which I 
am currently serving as Commandant, re- 
cently announced a program called Opera- 
tion Remembrance. We are in the process 
of raising funds to build a Memorial in 
honor of all servicemen from our County, 
from each branch of the armed forces, who 
lost their lives in Viet Nam. To my knowl- 
edge, this will be the second of its kind in 
the Nation—the first was recently dedi- 
cated, I believe, in Springfield, Oregon. 

But these 20,000 Americans came from 
every state in the Union—from practically 
every major city as well, We need outstand- 
ing organizations such as the D.A.R. with 
your 185,000 members strong from each of 
the 50 states and overseas as well, to help 
see to it that Memorials of some type are 
dedicated in honor of each of these 20,000 
American heroes. They deserve nothing less. 
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Finally, let us not forget our men in uni- 
form who, though they may not have been 
called to make the supreme sacrifice, may 
not have been wounded in action, may not 
have been decorated, but who nonetheless 
courageously heeded their Nation’s call to 
duty—and served their 12 or 13 months tour 
of duty in Viet Nam or wherever else their 
country needed them. 

I am referring specifically to the average 
American serviceman of whom we can all be 
proud—the soldiers, sailors, airmen, and Ma- 
rines who didn”t scheme legally and illegally 
to dodge the draft—they didn’t extend their 
schooling—take draft-exempt jobs—plead 
family hardship—remain on the farm when 
they otherwise wouldn’t—pretend injury or 
mental problems—buy forged documents— 
burn draft cards—or desert to places like 
Canada or Sweden. 

I suggest that we need badly another pro- 
gram for these returning servicemen and 
veterans. It might be called Operation Wel- 
come Home. We could let them know that 
their Nation is proud of them—that we truly 
appreciate their efforts. 

As General Nickerson knows only too well, 
today's returning servicemen do not return 
to the parades and brass bands that greeted 
him and many thousands upon their return 
home from World War II, or that I remember 
greeting us at the dock at San Francisco 
when we Marines returned home from Korea. 

No, unfortunately, as Vice President 
Humphrey told a VFW audience here in 
Washington earlier last month, “the loudest 
sounds you may hear are those of our democ- 
racy debating its course at home and 
abroad.” 

We need to welcome these servicemen and 
veterans back into our communities—to let 
them know that we are proud and happy to 
have them back with us—and we need to 
help them adjust to civilian life again. 

One of their most important and pressing 
needs is employment. They need jobs. Gov- 
ernment figures show that some 750,000 
American servicemen will be released from 
active duty in 1968. Each of us can help by 
talking to these men as soon as they return— 
by finding out what kind of work they are in- 
terested in—and then calling their special 
abilities to the attention of our public of- 
ficials, community leaders, employers, and 
friends. 

At a Marine Corps League dinner dance in 
Arlington, Virginia Saturday night, I heard 
a Marine Corps General say, “If all of us at 
home had supported our efforts in Viet Nam 
in the past few years and months, this war 
would have been over by now.” Speaking 
was Lieutenant General Lew Walt, the former 
Senior Commander of 125,000 U.S. forces in 
Viet Nam, a leader like General Nickerson, 
both of whom are more familiar with Khe- 
sanh and other places in Viet Nam than we 
are with our own back yards. General Walt 
went on to say, “All we need to win is a com- 
plete backing here at home.” 

In conclusion, as we pay tribute tonight 
to the Patriots of 68, let each of us dedicate 
ourselves to accomplishing the ultimate for 
those who accomplished so much for us with 
so little concern for themselves. 

Our men in Viet Nam are doing their part 
on the battlefield—let us do ours on the 
homefront! 


Gov. Ronald Reagan Addresses Women’s 
National Press Club 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, Gov. 
Ronald Reagan is one of our Nation’s 
most articulate and preceptive leaders. 
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As Governor of California, he is the chief 
executive of our largest State. The prob- 
lems confronting us in California are not 
peculiar to California; they are the 
problems of America; they are mirrored 
50 times within our Nation’s boundaries. 
Governor Reagan has infused excite- 
ment and brought confidence and dedi- 
cation to the function of problem solving 
at the State level. 

This is clearly reflected in a recent 
talk by the Governor before the 
Women’s National Press Club here in 
Washington. Governor Reagan ad- 
dressed himself to the universal problem 
of public welfare and his efforts toward 
“ghetto busting.” I commend his speech 
to every thoughtful, concerned public 
official in our Nation. His philosophy, 
his proposals, his objectives are worth 
the earnest consideration and examina- 
tion of every citizen of every community. 

I insert Governor Reagan’s speech in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


I've crossed the path of many of you a 
number of times during the last year along 
the “mashed-potato circuit.” And since you 
all read each other, it’s hardly a secret that 
I've been going on at great length and even 
greater detail about the nuts and bolts side 
of the government of California. And some of 
you who've been assigned to cover what must 
have seemed like the pilot and all of the re- 
runs must think by now after listening to 
me On a number of occasions that California 
kids grow up wanting to play “bookkeeper and 
budget.” 

Now, it’s true that we've devoted a great 
deal of time and attention to restoring fiscal 
stability and effecting economies to insure 
the solvency of our state. We've instituted 
modern business practices. We've reduced 
the number of state employees. We've elim- 
inated unnecessary office space, and we've 
streamlined operations generally. 

We have in fact reduced government costs 
by tens of millions of dollars. Not, as some 
have charged, because we're not responsive 
to the needs of the people, but precisely be- 
cause we are responsive to those needs. Public 
Officials are elected to solve problems, and 
when they fail to keep a hand on the cost of 
the nuts and bolts, the problem-solving ma- 
chinery of government grinds to a halt. 
We've made a start in reducing both the 
size and cost of government, but at the same 
time we've made a start on some of the most 
vexing programs and problems confronting 
not only Californians but also, I’m sure, all 
Americans in all of the fifty states. 

How can it be that our affluent society, ca- 
pable of producing goods and services in the 
amount of some eight hundred billion dol- 
lars a year, with an unfilled demand for 
skilled workers, at the same time can add 
tens of thousands of people each year to the 
welfare rolls, until the percentage who are 
living on public subsistence is greater than 
at any time in our history, even including the 
days of the Great Depression? 

Well, we believe that it’s possible, very 
possible, that the approach itself to welfare 
as we've known it in these recent decades 
could have something to do with this. 

In the last ten years, while our state’s 
population was increasing 39 percent, the 
cost of welfare in constant dollars in Cali- 
fornia went up 247 percent. As a state, we 
rank third in poverty and first, in the last 
few years, in the amount of federal poverty 
funds that are assigned there. Some of us out 
there think that welfare has at last revealed 
itself to be a colossal failure, Just as charity 
is a failure unless it makes people independ- 
ent of the need for it. 

As presently constituted, welfare’s great 
flaw and weakness is that it perpetuates pov- 
erty for the recipients of welfare, institu- 
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tionalizes their poverty into a kind of per- 
manent degradation. We think that it’s time 
that we re-orient and re-direct welfare so as 
to stop destroying human beings and instead 
to start saving them. 

We're trapped in a multiplicity of regula- 
tions and an administrative nightmare, im- 
posed by federal regulations and red tape, 
that are an inseparable part of the federal 
grants and aid. 

Fortunately, however, there are some loop- 
holes. We discovered that we are permitted 
here and there to experiment, and so with 
the permission of the government in Wash- 
ington, we've launched a pilot program in 
the area of welfare. We've taken all those 
multitudinous agencies that are dealing with 
this one particular problem and in one com- 
munity, Fresno, we have put all of these 
programs into one. It is one coordinated ef- 
fort under one director and we're going to 
feed the recipients of public subsistence into 
one end of this combined effort. 

At a certain check-point, those who can- 
not provide for themselves, those who, 
whether it’s through age or disability, must 
depend on the rest of us, will drop out of 
that program into this permanent subsidy on 
the public. We hope that in so doing and in 
streamlining this, we'll be able to prove that 
we can provide not only some of the neces- 
sities but some of the comforts that make 
life worth living for those unable to care for 
themselves, 

It is ridiculous to find that there are 
eighteen separate categories of people on 
welfare. What does it matter why people are 
dependent if they are dependent? Our obli- 
gation is plain and simple: to provide for 
them, and we can do this by welfare in one 
considered effort. 

But the rest of those people will continue 
on through the screening programs of job 
training, analysis of their problems, and 
eventually through job training, out the 
other end into private enterprise jobs. Jobs 
with a future. In other words, we are going 
to attempt to break the dependency cycle of 
welfare and make people independent of it. 
Perhaps in a year-and-a-half or two years, 
we will have the information to come to 
Washington and lay our findings before the 
government and ask for the flexibility to 
apply this on a wider basis. 

We have at the same time in our state, 
doubled the number of physically and men- 
tally handicapped who have been rehabili- 
tated in the last year and placed out in use- 
ful employment. 

We'll have a summer employment program 
for youth, aimed at the disadvantaged. It'll 
inyolve the independent sector and the local 
communities in a program to provide useful 
and gainful employment. The state govern- 
ment also will be involved. We've been able 
to make 3,000 jobs available, some are vaca- 
tion replacements but many will have actual 
training jobs leading to permanent employ- 
ment in public service. 

But one problem overshadows all the 
others, and last night the cowardly hand of 
an assassin laid that problem on America’s 
doorstep. 

Whatever your opinion of Martin Luther 
King, whether you approved or disapproved, 
our nation died a little last night also. 

It started dying and his murder began 
with our first acceptance of compromise 


ference when some would apply the law un- 
equally to some of our fellow citizens, to 
those who today, black or white, say it is up 
to pea as individuals to decide which laws 
be obeyed and which laws broken. 

erer it includes those in government, un- 
until they have the courage to say 
be enforced and will be en- 
ed equally and applied to all men on an 
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a choice. Either we reaffirm our faith in man's 
ability to meet his fellow man in a spirit of 
good will with a determination to eliminate 
their differences peacefully, or we turn sav- 
age. We who are white must accept the re- 
sponsibility for rendering the night-rider 
and his more gentlemanly ally, the friendly 
neighborhood bigot, impotent. 

And those good, responsible people who 
make up the vast majority of the black com- 
munity, must repudiate the bigots in their 
midst. Any other path leads only to the jun- 
gle, where those who are outnumbered die. 

The President's Commission Report accuses 
us, you and me, all of us, of white racism. 
It’s a stigma we'll live with from now on in 
our communities and with our fellow citi- 
zens unless we prove they're wrong. 

You and I know that many of today’s 
problems are the result of prejudice—prej- 
udice that has divided mankind from his very 
beginning. We know too, that there are those 
today who continue to spread poison of big- 
otry and we can’t ignore them any more 
than any of us should ignore those others, 
those millions of others who are determined, 
and who have been working ceaselessly over 
the recent years, to make sure that no Ameri- 
can ever again will have to tell a child that 
that child is denied some of the blessings of 
this land because in some way he is different. 

And that’s where you and I come in. We 
can take an interest and we can make a dif- 
ference. We can insure equal rights and equal 
opportunity and equal treatment for all our 
citizens. We can do this by becoming involved 
in this great problem. 

During the past few weeks, I've been travy- 
eling up and down the state of California. 
I've been going into small meetings, without 
fanfare, with no press coverage, because that 
wasn’t the purpose of the meetings. I’ve been 
quietly meeting with leaders of our minority 
groups in communities throughout Califor- 
nia, and when I say leaders, I don’t just 
necessarily mean the names that you are 
familiar with that appear in the public print 
as leaders. I mean those people who are deal- 
ing at first hand with the problem in their 
own neighborhood. Most of the time I’ve lis- 
tened to their grievances, their suggestions, 
their hopes, and their hopelessness. 

There's no standard pattern to these meet- 
ings. In some, I’ve met with great bitter- 
ness, and in some, I’ve heard suggestions and 
information about our own efforts to find 
solutions, I’ve learned how our educational 
system has failed them, how in too many 
instances we're passing, particularly the stu- 
dent from the minority area, passing the 
student from grade to grade simply because 
he’s reached the end of the term and not 
because he's learned anything. And at the 
end of the line he’s handed a certificate or 
a diploma and it’s meaningless, because 
there's no knowledge that goes with it. 

He's unable to even read the directions 
at the beginning of a job training program. 

I've learned how our economic system has 
failed to extend its bounties, as it should, 
to all who are willing to make an honest 
effort. I've heard their disillusionment with 
government programs, promising an instant 
tomorrow, but designed too often with polit- 
ical opportunism and expediency in mind. 

I've been charged, of course, with being op- 
posed to the humanitarian goals because I’ve 
vetoed some of those poverty programs, You 
know, the law permits the governor to veto 
the programs and being totally inexperienced, 
I hadn't discovered that you weren't ex- 
pected to, so I did. For example, in Ventura 
County of California, there was a program 
that on the face of it sounded very sound. 
It was to put 17 of the hard-core unemployed 
to work clearing the open-park lands that 
we have acquired. It sounds all right. But I 
vetoed the program when I learned that more 
than half of the budget was going to provide 
seven administrators to make sure that the 
seventeen got to work on time. 
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But that is nothing, compared to one of 
the programs in Chicago. Eight hundred and 
seventy-two thousand dollars granted to one 
of those political gerry-built organizations 
that was to teach basic reading and arith- 
metic to dropouts. An inquiring reporter 
went down after a time to see how the class 
was coming and he interrupted a crap game. 

It was explained that it was recess and 
then he said, “How are we doing?” Well, 
take the faculty, who weren't paid an exces- 
sive amount, but who also weren't worked an 
excessive amount, One of them was in fail 
for murder, one was in jail for conspiracy to 
commit murder, three were out on bond 
awaiting trial for rape, one was out on pro- 
bation for a burglary conviction. And the 
director said it was too soon to determine 
whether the program had been a success. 

But these teachers were paid, in addition 
to their salaries, five dollars a head for each 
dropout they brought in, and since they were 
able to offer a dropout forty-five dollars a 
week plus a family allowance, they found 
that the best place to pick up an easy five 
dollars was at the nearest school where they 
were talking the kids into dropping out and 
coming over. 

Now, this is our fault. Our willingness to 
accept politics as usual, our easy tolerance 
for wrong-doing in government, as if this is 
just standard practice, and we should not 
feel any urge to get angry. And yet, in these 
meetings, I found responsible, fine men and 
women of our minority communities, follow- 
ing disappointment after disappointment 
with a patience that is hard for us to com- 
prehend, scrounging for contributions, try- 
ing to keep some of the more effective pro- 
grams going, after some whim on the part 
of the government planners had cancelled or 
reduced them. These people, these people I 
met with, some of whom confessed they were 
threatened if they came to such a meeting, 
they are standing between us and those 
revolutionaries who believe the only answer 
left is the last hopeless gesture of the torch 
and the club. 

Our meetings will continue with these peo- 
ple, but there will also be meetings with 
others, with leaders of the business commu- 
nity, with leaders of our labor unions, with 
educators, and with our own department 
heads in government. 

Those of you who have heard me speak 
know that I have spoken with some pride 
of the personnel, the type of people who ac- 
cepted appointments in our administration 
in California, people unlike the usual] polit- 
ical appointees, people who have taken those 
jobs at a great personal sacrifice. 

But you also know that I have never men- 
tioned these people in any division, as to 
whether they belong to one particular group 
or another, or where they came from. For, 
in the first place, that is because I just can’t 
help but believe that appointments should 
be made, neither because of, nor in spite of, 
race or religion or ethnic background. And, 
second, because I am sensitive to any appear- 
ance of grandstanding or trying to take bows 
for something that we should be doing just 
normally. 

But now, after meeting with those good 
citizens, I think that it is time that they have 
a few symbols. Something to encourage them 
and to cling to, and I am going to tell you 
that my pride is even greater in the people 
who are working in our administration be- 
cause we have the greatest number, the 
greatest percentage, of members of the mi- 
nority communities in policy-making and 
executive positions in our administration 
than has ever been true in any administra- 
tion in the history of the State of California. 
And we have appointed more than seventy 
Negroes and Americans of Mexican descent to 
our draft boards throughout California. 

Soon after I was elected, I chose an indus- 
trialist, Chad McClellan, who mobilized pri- 
vate industrialists in Los Angeles to go into 
the Watts area two years ago, right after the 
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riots, to provide jobs for the hard-core un- 
employed in that area and I asked him to take 
this on on a voluntary, statewide basis and he 
has done this. 

Today, more than 20,000 industrialists in 
sixteen of our communities, cooperating with 
the job-training programs, the state and the 
federal governments, are actually placing the 
hard-core unemployed in these private en- 
terprise jobs. 

The liaison in charge of this from govern- 
ment’s end is my Lieutenant Governor Bob 
Finch. 

Now, I don’t mean to oversimplify, but I 
have a belief that jobs are the most im- 
portant part of this problem. Regardless of 
all the social problems, regardless of all the 
things we love to talk about, of equality or 
opportunity or anything else, the ghettos’ 
walls are economic. It does no good to pass 
legislation as window-dressing that opens 
doors if the people you're opening those doors 
for haven't the price of admission, can’t buy 
the ticket to get in. Of the 17,800 unemployed 
in the Watts area who were put into jobs by 
the Chad McClellan program, almost imme- 
diately 30% of them moved out of that 
neighborhood, proving what the walls con- 
sist of in the ghettos. 

We have learned something else from these 
meetings. In spite of the liberal stance of too 
many of our labor leaders, management today 
is way ahead of labor with regard to solving 
this problem. 

I know something about employment and 
I know after 25 years as an officer and a leader 
of my own union, something of the respon- 
sibility of the union to its members when 
there are not enough jobs to go around. 

But I know also, that when less than 3% 
of the union membership in California 
comes from our minority communities, there 
is something wrong and that isn’t good 
enough. 

The apprenticeship programs, for instance, 
are slow to take those who are darker- 
skinned or who have Spanish surnames. I 
know, too, California law requires that we 
as a state do business with equal oppor- 
tunity employers and I know that that law 
is going to be enforced to the letter. We 
are checking our own civil service regula- 
tions. We do not believe that 99.7% of Cali- 
fornia’s jobs require a high school diploma, 

In education, we are exploring the pos- 
sibility of premium pay for the good teach- 
ers so that they will be encouraged to take 
on the hardest jobs where there is the great- 
est need for their skills. When the physical 
facilities are needed for youth programs, 
athletic programs, adult meetings, when 
Archie Moore, the former champion out in 
San Diego, has almost two hundred young- 
sters and he is bringing them up and teach- 
ing them self-respect and he has to do it in 
a little storefront, why should the school- 
house door be closed at four in the after- 
noon? Why shouldn’t we use those physical 
facilities and the playground and the meet- 
ing room for programs of this kind for the 
balance of the day and over the weekend and 
through the summer? 

I'll tell you now that I heard no pleas in 
these meetings for forced bussing or for un- 
natural integration of children into schools 
far from their homes. Over and over again, 
from the people themselves, the plea was 
for good schooling and discipline in the 
schools their children are now attending, 
and, believe it or not, they told me they 
wanted more education aimed at jobs, at 
vocational training. 

They said to me, “It just isn’t true that 
everybody has to have a college degree to 
be happy.” 

There were points in which we were not 
in agreement. 

I hold with government’s right to enforce 
rules guaranteeing that those who do busi- 
ness with the public have an obligation to 
serve all of the public. 
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I endorse a law that bans restrictive coven- 
ants with regard to housing and I believe 
that that same law should apply to those 
who are in the business, the large-scale busi- 
ness of marketing tract homes, 

But though I deplore and detest the evil 
sickness of prejudice and those who practice 
it, I cannot believe or bring myself to believe 
that we should open the door to govern- 
ment interference with regard to the in- 
dividual's right to the disposition of his own 
personal property, because once that door is 
opened, government has been granted a 
right that endangers the very basis of in- 
dividual freedom, the right to own and the 
right to possess. 

There is a definite limit to what can be 
accomplished by law or legislation. Inevi- 
tably, and this was true in every meeting, we 
came to the point where the only obvious 
solution was the responsibility that lies with 
each one of us, our willingness to become 
personally involved, willingness to express 
our disapproval of those who are motivated 
by prejudice, even while we defend at times 
their legal rights to indulge in that sick- 
ness. 

The industrialist must do more than write 
@ memo encouraging the employment of 
Negroes. Sometimes, we have learned, a mem- 
orandum doesn’t reach the shop steward or 
the foreman. We have discovered that if 
we are to continue with this program of 
providing jobs, the head of the company, 
the “top banana”, must keep going down 
clear to the bottom every once in a while to 
remind them that this is his personal con- 
cern, and that it is his wish that they do 
something about it in each one of these 
plants and industries. 

We have learned in government that many 
times the policy stops when it leaves our of- 
fice and gets down to the firing line. 

How do you think we feel when we have 
sent out the word down to our state employ- 
ment offices and then we find in one of those 
offices that a man, an instructor, took a 
young Negro boy in to fill out an application 
and as they left, having filled it out, in one 
of our California offices, he asked the boy if 
he would put certain things down that he 
thought would be helpful and the boy said 
he forgot? “Well,” he said, Let's go back in 
and add them.” And he went back ten min- 
utes later and they couldn’t find the appli- 
cation. On a hunch, he walked over to the 
nearest wastebasket, and they found the 
application, 

School administrators must go out of 
their way to encourage, and prod, and arm- 
twist promising minority students, students 
who don’t think that they have a chance of 
a scholarship and going to college and mov- 
ing on, 

It isn’t enough simply to put a little notice 
up on the board saying that examinations 
for scholarships are available. They have 
got to take a personal interest and see that 
those individuals have their chance. 

Yes, all of us have to spend a little less 
time trying to be our brothers keeper and 
start trying to be our brother’s brother. We 
are embarked on such a course in California. 
Not because of any talk of a long, hot sum- 
mer or a long, hot any-other-period of the 
year; this is not a crash program, 

We are doing what we're doing because it 
is morally right to do it and it's a good 
thing to do. 

The funny thing is, it is good from every 
angle. It is good business. Industry in Amer- 
ica today needs men and women. It is cry- 
ing for them to fill skilled jobs and here we 
have a community filled with men and wom- 
en who need only the skills to fill those 
jobs, The alternative is to perpetuate poverty, 
keeping them on the dole at our expense. 
With jobs they become productive citizens, 
sharing the burden of government with the 
rest of us and making it easier to solve the 
rest of the social problems, If we can raise 
our minority communities to just the aver- 
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age level of purchasing power of the rest of 
the majority community, we have a poten- 
tial market for our free enterprise system 
that is equal to or even greater than the 
foreign market, whose loss threatens our 
prosperity at this very moment. That French 
philosopher so often quoted by all after- 
luncheon and after-dinner speakers, De 
Tocqueville, came to this country a hundred 
years ago, searching for the secret of Amer- 
ica’s greatness and finally found it. He said 
America is great because America is good, and 
he said if America ever ceases to be good, 
America will cease to be great. 

Now, I am sure that some of what I have 
said has sounded very strange to some of 
you, coming from one who has in the kind- 
est words been termed a conservative and 
by some has been charged with being willing 
to eat his young. 

It shouldn’t sound so strange, though. 
There is a Democratic state legislator out 
there in California, a black American, who 
represents the Watts area, Bill Green. He 
is a liberal, and he says, “One thing Cali- 
fornia and the nation have to realize is that 
the black community and the conservative 
community are coming much closer to- 
gether. Liberals tend to intellectualize the 
question out of existence.” 

Well, now, I personally deplore the use of 
such labels as conservative, moderate, or 
liberal, or any other. I prefer to think that 
we are coming to a realization that those 
who look only to government for the answers 
have failed for some years to recognize the 
great potential force for good among those 
who instead have placed their faith in the 
doctrine of the individual. 

We are dealing with individuals. Each one 
of them—they are not a mass problem. Each 
one of them is unique as we are unique and 
each one of them is uttering the same cry. It 
has been uttered by mankind since the very 
beginning. That cry from within that wants 
him to be as having human dig- 
nity and independence. The American dream 
that we have nursed for so long in this coun- 
try and neglected so much lately is not that 
every man must be level with every other 
man. The American dream is that every man 
must be free to become whatever God in- 
tends he should become. The restoration and 
the perpetuation of that dream is the great- 
est challenge confronting every one of us 
today. 


Reaction to President Johnson and His 
Decision Not To Seek Reelection 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the article 
that follows was written by Mike Royko 
of the Chicago Daily News, commenting 
on some of the reaction to President 
Johnson and his decision not to seek re- 
election. 

It was reprinted in the Sunday maga- 
zine section of the Shawnee, Okla., News- 
Star on April 21 by Ross U. Porter, editor 
and general manager. 

In times like these, when there is a 
great deal of emotionalism and extrem- 
ism being displayed in some quarters, it 
is refreshing and thought provoking to 
see an article of this kind. I think it is 
worth sharing: 

Maryse HE WASN’T THE Best, BUT WERE WE? 
(By Mike Royko) 

There are those who screamed with a vici- 

ous joy when President Johnson, in that slow, 
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sad way of his, said he was not running 


There were others who reacted with sullen 
cynicism, asking what his angle was. 

The white racists said “good.” The black 
racists said “good.” The super-Hawks said 
“good” and the Doves said “good.” And most 
of all the young said “good.” 

They were all so busy being jubilant in 
this strong man’s terrible moment that many 
didn't listen to the serious thing he told 
them. 

The President of the United States told the 
people of the United States that they are so 
divided against themselves he dares not take 
part in a political campaign for fear that it 
could get even worse. 

But they answered, many of them, with 
one last jeer of contempt and hatred. 

It figured. Unrestrained hatred has be- 
come the dominant emotion in this splin- 
tered country. Races hate, age groups hate, 
political extremes hate. And when they 
aren't hating each other, they have been 
turning it on L. B. J. He, more than anyone 
else, has felt it. 

The white racists, those profoundly igno- 
rant broads who toss eggs at school busses, 
blamed him for the very existence of the 
Negro. To them he was a nigger lover. 

The black separatist could find no insult 
too vile to be used on him. To them he is a 
white racist. That he launched some of the 
most ambitious civil rights legislation in 
the nation’s history means nothing in a time 
when black scholars say Abe Lincoln was the 
worst kind of bigot. 

The super-Hawks complained that he 
wasn't killing the Viet Cong fast enough. 

The Doves portrayed him as engaging in 
war almost for the fun of it. 

And the young, that very special group, 
was offended by him in so many, many 
ways. 

For one thing, he was old. They might have 
forgiven him that if he had at least acted 
young. But he acted like a harassed, tre- 
mendously busy, impatient man with an 
enormous responsibility. Just like their old 
man. 

He offended them by falling to pander to 
them, by not fawning over them and telling 
them that they were the wise ones, that they 
had the answers, that they could guide us. 
He didn’t tell them that because that fact 
was, he was the man charged with running 
the country, not them. 

He isn’t at all like Sen. Robert Kennedy. 
Bobby tells it like it is. He tells them how 
wonderfully wis? and profound they are. 

L.B.J. offended others by engaging in an 
“unjust” war. Their collective conscience re- 
belled against the “unjust” war. So they 
portrayed him as the eager murderer of ba- 
bies. Just how many of these conscience 
tormented young men are more tormented 
by the thought of being routed out of bed 
at 5 a.m. by a drill sergeant than by the 
thought of a burned village, we'll never know. 

And he offended many by his lack of style 
and wit, his sore-footed, hound-dog oratory. 

So the abuse he took from all was remark- 
able. Presidents, like all politicians, have to 
take abuse. It is within the rules of the game 
to criticize them, to spoof them, to assail 
them. 

But there may not have been anything in 
our history to compare with what has been 
tossed at President Johnson in the last four 
years. 

A play that says he arranged the murder 
of John F. Kennedy has been a hit with the 
intellectuals, and those who think they are. 

A somewhat popular publication of satire 
called the Realist printed something so ob- 
scene about him that I can't find a way to 
even hint at it. 

High government officials were hooted 
down when they tried to represent the Ad- 
ministration point of view on campuses, 
those temples of free speech. 
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Every smart punk grabbed a sign and ac- 
cused him of being in a class with Adolf 
Hitler or Richard Speck. The nation’s nuts 
vowed to come to Chicago during the con- 
vention and turn it into anything from an 
outdoor orgy to a historic riot as their con- 
tribution to the democratic process, 

He needed more personal protection than 
any President in history. That can’t feel very 
good. But it was necessary. We have people 
who burn cities and many others who go 
to movies and howl with glee at the violent 
scenes. 

If you live in a big city you see the hate 
that threatens it. He lived in the whole coun- 
try and looked at it all. And he couldn't 
see a way to unite it. 

Maybe he wasn't the best President we 
might have had. 

But we sure as hell aren’t the best people 
a President has ever had—From the Chicago 
Daily News. 


Los Angeles Representative Edward R. 
Roybal Makes His 17th Report From 
Washington to the Residents of Califor- 
nia’s 30th Congressional District 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important responsibilities of a Rep- 
resentative in Congress is to keep his 
constituents fully informed about his 
activities on their behalf in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

For that reason, I would like to in- 
clude in today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the text of my 17th report from Wash- 
ington to the residents of the 30th Con- 
gressional District of California. 

In addition to my regular series of Re- 
ports from Washington, I have also sent 
out 12 special reports designed to cover 
all other major items of legislation con- 
sidered by Congress, events of national 
and international significance, and par- 
ticularly, those matters of immediate 
concern to the Metropolitan Los Angeles 
and southern California area. 

My 17th report from Washington 
follows: 

CONGRESSMAN Ep RoyYBAL, REPRESENTATIVE, 
30TH DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA, REPORTS FROM 
WASHINGTON 

CONSUMER CREDIT PROTECTION 

As one of the original Congressional spon- 
sors of the Truth-in-Lending bill, Iam happy 
to report success in obtaining an overwhelm- 
ing 382-4 vote of approval in the House for 
this measure to ban hidden finance charges, 
and to protect the Nation’s private borrowers 
from deception and fraud by requiring loan 
companies, financial institutions, and retail 
merchants to make full disclosures of total 
credit costs on all cash loans, department 
store revolving accounts, and other forms of 
consumer credit and installment purchase 
contracts. 

The strongest consumer legislation ever 
voted by the House, the bill is now in con- 
ference to work out differences with an ear- 
lier version passed by the Senate. 

PROSPECTS FOR PEACE 


We all hope and pray that President John- 
son's peace initiative of limiting the bombing 
of North Vietnam will prove to be the key 
turning point toward starting meaningful 
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negotiations to get the conflict in Vietnam 
away from the battlefield, and bring it to 
the conference table. 

Moreover, the President’s surprise decision 
not to seek re-election, in the interest of 
promoting domestic unity and achieving 
world peace, has been recognized as a mag- 
nificent act of personal courage and self- 
sacrifice—unprecedented in American his- 
tory. 

By removing himself from the political 
arena, the President hopes to reduce the 
growing internal divisions in the country, 
and increase the chances of establishing the 
basis of a just and lasting peace with free- 
dom in Southeast Asia. 


V.A. TO RESTUDY HAZARD PARK HOSPITAL SITE 


During a recent conference in my Washing- 
ton Congressional office, Veterans Adminis- 
trator William Driver personally agreed to 
order a re-examination of several alternate 
construction sites which I suggested as being 
suitable for the proposed new Hazard Park 
Veterans Hospital, with a view toward estab- 
lishing the feasibility of relocating the hos- 
pital nearby—on other than park land. 

I was delighted to receive this kind of co- 
operation from the VA, because I have been 
deeply concerned by what I consider to be a 
grossly discriminatory Hazard Park land ex- 
change scheme with the City of Los Angeles, 
that would have deprived a low-income, 
high-population area of East Los Angeles of 
this desperately needed public park and rec- 
reation facility. 

The contemplated property trade between 

the VA and the City would have given most 
of Hazard Park to the VA for use as a hos- 
pital site, in exchange for federally-owned 
property near affluent Westwood, in order to 
provide land there for development of a new 
West-side City park in the Bel Air/Brentwood 
area, 
Though I am fully in favor of building the 
veterans hospital, I simply cannot under- 
stand the necessity of sacrificing and barter- 
ing away one of the few remaining com- 
munity recreation sites still available to 
residents of the Hazard Park area—just to 
subsidize a multi-million dollar park project 
in West Los Angeles. 

But, with united community support, I 
think we can win this fight to save Hazard 
Park! 


LATIN AMERICAN NUCLEAR TEST BAN 


I was honored at being selected as the 
House of Representatives’ member of the offi- 
cial U.S. government delegation sent from 
Washington to Mexico City to witness the 

of the historic Treaty for the Pro- 
hibition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin 
America. 

In my work on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, I have long advocated such regional 
non-proliferation agreements as one of the 
best ways of stopping the spread of nuclear 
weapons throughout the world, and of re- 
ducing the terrible danger of nuclear war. 


EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAW 


Judge Philip Newman, one of the most 
outstanding jurists on the Los Angeles 
County Municipal Court, and a member of 
the National Advisory Committee for the 
Federal Office of Economic Opportunity’s 
legal services program, explains how this 
program, with the active support of such 
professional organizations as the American 
and California State Bar Associations, is 
making a significant contribution toward 
achieving the goal of equal justice before 
the law for every citizen. 

In the highest traditions of our system 
of jurisprudence, the legal services program 
is a nationwide effort to provide all Ameri- 
cans with the full protection of the law. 

By improving the administration of justice 
here at home, I believe this program can 
aid the cause of an orderly, lawful, and 
peaceful society in this country, while pro- 
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moting our ultimate objective of peace 
throughout the world. 
MEDICAL RESEARCH: KEY TO BETTER HEALTH 

Six-year-old Rosemary Woods, the 1968 
National Cystic Fibrosis Poster Child, makes 
a very appealing request for our help in pro- 
viding funds for urgently needed research 
programs to find the cause and cure of this 
dread childhood disease, which today claims 
more victims than polio, diabetes, and rheu- 
matic fever combined. 

Cystic Fibrosis Care, Research, and Train- 
ing Centers have been established at the 
UCLA School of Medicine, and at Children’s 
Hospital, USC Medical School. For informa- 
tion on how you can contribute to the fight 
against cystic fibrosis, contact the Greater 
Los Angeles Chapter of the National Cystic 
Fibrosis Research Foundation, Room 303, 
139 S. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills. Phone: 
275-1660. 

AMERICAN CIVIL RIGHTS MARTYR 

The tragic, senseless, and brutal assassina- 
tion of Martin Luther King, Nobel Peace 
Prize Winner and world famous apostle of 
non-violence, has shocked the conscience of 
the country he loved so well. 

There is little doubt that Martin Luther 
King will go down in American history as an 
honored martyr for the cause to which he 
had dedicated his life: the peaceful recon- 
olllation of all the various racial and ethnic 
groups living together in this, our “one Na- 
tion, under God”, 

What he worked and, ultimately, died for, 
was what most Americans also want—an end 
to injustices as old as the nation itself, an 
end to poverty and ignorance and hatred, full 
equality of opportunity, and a meaningful 
share in the future of America for all her 
citizens. 

The landmark Civil Rights Act of 1968, 
passed initially by the Senate on an over- 
whelming 71-20 vote, and then by the House 
with a substantial 250-171 bi-partisan ma- 
jority, is, in my opinion, a positive and con- 
structive effort to heal some of the critical 
divisions and conflicts that exist today—and 
build for ourselves and our children a better 
America where each person is judged as an 
individual, and not according to his race, or 
religion, or color, or creed. 

Supported by both California Senators, as 
well as by the majority of our State’s Repre- 
sentatives in the House, this measure in- 
cludes federal protection for the exercise of 
a person's civil rights, strong anti-riot and 
related firearms control provisions, a fair 
housing section that eventually will cover 
some eighty percent of U.S. housing, and a 
long-overdue “Bill of Rights“ for American 
Indians. 

SERVICE ACADEMY EXAMS 

I am again asking all young men from the 
30th District who are interested in competing 
for 1969 nominations to the Air Force, Naval, 
Military, or Merchant Marine Academies to 
plan to take the U.S, Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s special Academy Designation Exam 
scheduled to be given in Los Angeles on July 
9, 1968 (a make-up exam will be held later 
in August). For more information, contact 
our District office on 688-4870. 

URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

City Councilman Tom Bradley, a key 
leader in the fight to eliminate urban blight 
and improve conditions in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area, discusses his work with 
the newly-formed nationwide Urban Coali- 
tion while in Washington to confer with fed- 
eral officials on a variety of new programs 
designed to benefit residents of the country’s 
major population centers. 

Such personal interest and active coopera- 
tion from local Officials is essential to the 
success of recent programs enacted by Con- 
gress to help meet the growing crisis in the 
nation’s cities. 
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NATIONAL KIDNEY TRANSPLANT PROGRAM 


I have been greatly encouraged by the 
strong support I’ve received for my bill, H.R. 
14909, to establish a National Commission on 
transplanting human organs, and to imple- 
ment a comprehensive treatment program to 
aid victims of chronic kidney disease. 

This measure would provide a thorough- 
going review of the full range of medical, 
legal, social, economic, technical, and hu- 
manitarian problems—and opportunities— 
which the Nation faces as a result of the 
astoundingly rapid progress of medical 
science toward making transplantation of 
human organs, and the use of artificial 
organs, practical alternatives in the treat- 
ment of disease. 

In addition, H.R. 14909 has been enthusias- 
tically endorsed by the National Kidney 
Foundation as a major step forward in or- 
ganizing a nationwide kidney care and trans- 
plant program—based on the outstanding 
pioneer work of leading institutions in this 
field, such as the UCLA and USC Medical 
Centers, Wadsworth Veterans Hospital, and 
the Los Angeles County Hospital. 

MIDDLE EAST SETTLEMENT 

Greeting Major General Yitzhak Rabin, 
new Israeli Ambassador to the United States, 
at a welcoming ceremony held recently in 
Washington. 

I had previously met Genera] Rabin, who 
commanded Israel's armed forces during the 
famous 6-day war last June, while serving 
as Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee Special Study Mission, which con- 
ducted an extensive survey of the Middle East 
only a few months before the outbreak 
of hostilities. 

Perhaps more than anyone else, Ambassa- 
dor Rabin understands the difficulty of get- 
ting discussions started to explore for agreed 
terms for an enduring peace in that volatile 
area of the world. 


Student Reporters in Vietnam—IX 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, our 
current halting efforts to find a path 
toward negotiations in Vietnam makes 
it all the more imperative for us to be 
fully informed about what is going on in 
that unhappy land. The task of inform- 
ing the American people about Vietnam 
is now brilliantly being done by many 
hundreds of journalists now in Vietnam. 
I am proud to say that two of these im- 
portant journalists are student reporters 
from the Queens College Phoenix, cur- 
rently in Vietnam. 

The reports of Lee Dembart and Ralph 
Paladino have been a consistent source of 
enlightenment for me. Their most recent 
dispatches deal with such varied and im- 
portant topics as Vietnamese student 
politics, refugees, drugs and prostitution, 
and American troop morale. 

The articles follow: 

(By Lee Dembart) 

Satcon—iIn the United States, being a 
student leader is like being second banana 
at a burlesque show: the customers listen 
patiently, but the attraction is something 
else. 

Not so in Vietnam. While American stu- 
dent bigwigs often find themselves talking to 
few if any of those they are supposed to lead, 
their Vietnamese counterparts are usually 
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in quite the reverse position; tremendous de- 
mands are placed on their time, energy, and 
thinking by fellow students who look to 
them for guidance on a variety of issues from 
the war to religion to politics to classwork 
to social service. 

There are other differences. Student leaders 
here tend to be considerably older than those 
in the States. Because the university system 
allows the student to stay in school almost 
indefinitely, and many do to avoid the draft, 
it is not uncommon to see student organiza- 
tions being led by people in their late 20's. 

Whether age brings with it sophistication 
is a different matter. It is easy to be misled 
by the way many students here can tick off 
the names of secondary American officials— 
like Nicholas Katzenbach, Chester Bowles, 
and Thomas Kuchel—and compare it with 


how much most American students know’ 


about the Vietnamese government. 

They know the names of American officials 
because, as one student said, “When you 
finish talking about the Americans in Viet- 
nam, you have finished talking about the 
power in Vietnam.” 

Student leaders here work in a variety of 
organizations and interest groups that far 
surpass the traditional newspaper-student 
government complex that accounts for most 
of what is called student leadership on many 
American campuses. 

They wield a tremendous amount of power 
and influence and tend to be exceedingly 
careful about using it. This in contrast to 
American students who have relatively little 
influence but insist on bandying it about 
on a moment’s call. 

Curiously, students here, unlike those in 
other underdeveloped countries, seem to re- 
sist the temptation to become mouthpieces 
for a party line. Since the party line espoused 
by others is usually Marxist or quasi-Marxist, 
and such a position would be practically a 
capital offense here, there is good reason for 
their abstinence. 

During the past two weeks I have spent 
several afternoons and one or two evenings 
talking with a number of Vietnamese stu- 
dent leaders. Almost to a man, they prefer 
French to English, not only because they 
consider themselves better able to converse 
in French, but because they consider French 
to be the cultured language. 

In fact, there is a widespread and deep 
feeling among educated Vietnamese that the 
French have an unbroken and unbreakable 
hold on everything that is culture. When 
asked about the current status of French 
theater or literature, for example, they 
respond, “And what do you Americans have 
that is so good?” 

Despite the shifting relationship between 
the Vietmamese government and the stu- 
dents—from complete suppression as recently 
as two years ago to an uneasy tension now— 
the students preferred to speak anonymously. 
Even then they remained not altogether con- 
vinced that their young American questioner 
was what he claimed to be—a reporter for 
a college newspaper in New York. 

Nonetheless, they spoke candidly and in- 
cisively about a variety of Vietnamese issues. 

The major preoccupation, of course, is the 
war. There has been war here as long as I 
can remember,” said one 28-year-old stu- 
dent. “Since I was a child I remember fight- 
ing. It is no good, I want to have a family, 
but I don’t want my children to live their 
lives in war.” 

But they recognize that ending the war is 
not as simple as declaring it ended and lay- 
ing down the arms, One student from nearby 
Hau Nghia province, an area which even the 
American Embassy admits is VC controlled, 
pointed out that military action represented 
only the part of the iceberg above the surface. 

How, he asked, was the Vietcong infra- 
structure to be overcome? It has, he said, a 
vice-like grip on rural people who know little 
of the Thieu-Ky government and have 
learned not to rely on Saigon for support. 
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Told that the Americans were aware of the 
problem and were asking the same question, 
he scoffed. “At night you go back to your 
Beverly Hills houses and we must contend 
with the VC,” he said. 

Added a young Buddhist student: “We are 
not sure that we know how to deal with the 
Communists, but we have a much better 
idea of how to do it than you do. They are 
our people.” 

Not all of the students adopt this approach. 
Since the days of Ngo Dinh Diem who started 
the practice, political leaders have made sure 
to establish or support student political 
groups that will remain loyal to them. To- 
day's political leaders are no exception. 

Said one member of a group generally held 
favorable to Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky: 


“The government is our only hope for na- 


Wonal unity. 46 must 8e suppottea.” 

The view was expressed by others who are 
not closely tied to government leaders. They 
point to the relative freedom and quality of 
the National Assembly, the government’s 
legislative branch, as evidence of the gov- 
ernment’s good intentions and merit. 

In fact, support for the present govern- 
ment seems to be growing within the student 
community. All university students here have 
just completed two weeks of required mili- 
tary training, and while many grumbled, 
most viewed it as a necessary evil and went 
along. 

And last month, following the Tet offen- 
sive, a surprisingly large number of students 
enlisted in the army, more than had enlisted 
during the entire six-month period that 
preceded it. True, a large part of that en- 
listment came as a result of the govern- 
ment’s crackdown and threatened crack- 
down on student draft dodgers and the gen- 
eral amnesty that was declared for them if 
they would enlist, but most observers here 
consider the number significant nonethe- 
less. 

“Some of my friends who signed up with 
the army told me they had no choice,” 
explained one student leader. “They said, 
‘If we do not support this government, our 
country has no future.’ Maybe they are right 
and maybe they are wrong. At least they did 
something.” 

Anti-Americanism is quite prevalent, al- 
though usually hidden, While a good part of 
it is a result of the bombing and other mili- 
tary activity, most anti-American feeling re- 
sults from smaller scale but highly per- 
sonal incidents. 

“Americans are very t,” said one 
of the leaders of a large Catholic student or- 
ganization, “I see the GIs teasing old men in 
the street and pushing little children out of 
their way. Is that how one acts in the United 
States?” 

Others repeated the charge, and some noted 
that while they understood that the Ameri- 
cans didn’t mean to offend anyone, many 
Vietnamese did not. “But no one says any- 
thing because we know that the Americans 
are in charge here,” said one student. 

“The worst part of that American aid,” 
explained another, “are the words that are 
written on everything you give us: ‘A gift 
of the people of the United States.“ Why do 
you write that everywhere?” 

Talk of the American aid programs leads 
quickly to talk of corruption, the two con- 
cepts being inextricably linked in the minds 
of Vietnamese, if not in fact. 

“Not all officials want to steal,” said a 26- 
year-old Buddhist student. “But if they 
don’t, their relatives will think there is some- 
thing wrong with them. Most people think 
the only reason to have a job in government 
is for the money you can make.” 

Understandably, it is difficult to find a stu- 
dent who is a Communist. I found none, al- 
though I heard of several who were de- 
scribed as having “suspicious associations.” 
None of them were willing to talk, 

Many students are anti-Communist not 
only because it is very dangerous not to be, 
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but also because they truly have no love 
for the Communists, their methods, or their 
system. They are seriously frightened of a 
Vietcong takeover both for its short- and 
long-range prospects. 

Its short-range prospect, they explain, 
would be a tremendous bloodbath in which 
anyone who had sided with the Americans 
or the Thieu-Ky government would be 
executed. This is a serious fear among Viet- 
namese students, especially the Catholics, 

The long-range prospect of a Vietcong vic- 
tory, they continue, would be the kind of 
Communist regime now controlling North 
Vietnam. Most student leaders who would 
talk about the subject at all said that while 
they had great respect for Ho, they had little 
regard for the economic, political, or social 
situation that now characterizes Ho's coun- 
wy; 2 

Asked how they knew what was going on 
in the North, they refused any comment 
other than a smile and a cryptic, “There are 
ways.” 

For the most part they are seriously con- 
cerned about building a nation and want to 
get on with it as soon as possible. It is for 
that reason that they are both against the 
war and yet willing to work with the govern- 
ment toward ending it. 

It also explains the great interest now in 
social welfare projects. As one student leader 
said, “If we are prevented from doing tha 
job on a large scale, at least we can do it on 
a small scale. And there are many people who 
need our help.” 


(By Ralph Paladino) 


QUANG-TRI PRovINcE.—The numbers game 
so successfully played with dead Viet Cong 
becomes an impossible task with regard to 
Vietnamese refugees. The dead are unques- 
tionably dead and are not apt to go any- 
where. The Vietnamese refugee may be any- 
thing or anybody, a problem compounded in 
a country where a system of population reg- 
istration is only in a very rudimentary phase. 
The refugee often arrives one day and leaves 
the next, leaving behind only his number on 
a refugee count. 

As a result, there is no really meaningful 
figure available at any one time on the num- 
bers of refugees that exist in this refugee- 
filled country. The Tet offensive has de- 
stroyed so many homes and frightened so 
many people out of their villages and ham- 
lets, often for only two or three days, that 
figures change daily as people return home, 
move in with relatives or simply leave for 
somewhere else. An American Aid official in 
Quang-Tri province says the figures have 
about the same accuracy “as a random guess 
in a Count-the-Jellybeans contest.” 

Here in the northernmost province of 
I Corps, the current estimate is that about 
20,000 refugees have been forced from their 
homes in the area around the DMZ and the 
town of Khe Sanh by the Communist offen- 
sive there. They are being housed in the area 
near the city of Cam-Lo and the sprawling 
support base for Khe Sanh at Dong-Ha. 

It is no easy task to house an influx of 
20,000 new people, especially in a country 
where efficiency is too rare to even be ex- 
pected. The entire operation has fallen by 
default to local American military com- 
manders and U.S. Aid officials. Considering 
the scarcity of resources available for the 
refugees, what has been accomplished is 
almost a miracle. Using any other criteria 
than this, though, the situation is not good. 

Of the roughly 20,000 refugees in this area, 
about 6,000 are Bru Montagnard tribesmen, 
and the remainder are Vietnamese. The 
problem of Montagnard- Vietnamese rela- 
tions has been neatly solved here by setting 
up separate quarters for each, The great ma- 
jority of the Bru live in large arm tents, 
Squeezing as Many as possible into one tent. 
The quarters are much less than sufficient 
and many of the tribesmen have to sleep in 
makeshift shelters or under the stars. The 
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Vietnamese have it a little better, but have 
at least begun to build their traditional 
houses. A general lack of building materials 
nam the effort and in some cases has 
brought it to a standstill. 

But the problem of food dwarfs even the 
housing problem at Cam-Lo. A weak ago, 
100 truckloads of supplies arrived from 
Quang-Tri city with shipments of tents, tin 
plates, bone meal, rice, salt, and bulgur (en- 
riched) wheat, It was not nearly enough and 
the supplies of not-very-popular bulgur 
wheat are long gone. No one knows when 
the next conyoy of supplies will arrive from 
the Province capital, although some are 
trickling in from American AID sources in 
the meantime. The diet of the refugees can 
only be termed bare subsistence, with a good 
percentage of even that small amount com- 
ing out of garden plots that have recently 
begun to bloom. 

Water is a serious, though not crucial, 
problem. The wells are inadequate for the in- 
creased population and the river is as much 
as a mile away from some refugees. A pump- 
house is being built, but construction has 
been delayed because the area in which it 
was being built is considered insecure. The 
pumphouse will probably have to be moved 
upriver, but until then, the river is far away. 

While the area once employed most of its 
residents, there are now too many people 
and too few jobs. The only work available 
is usually with American forces filling and 
loading sandbags, crushing rock for road use, 
doing laundry trucked down from local mili- 
tary bases, or working in the area's various 
compounds. But even with this great deal 
of make-work, there are still too few jobs. 
Money is scarce, and so nearly all the 
refugees have only what is given to them by 
the American and Vietnamese Aid officers. 

This lack of work shows itself in other 
ways. The people have nothing to do from 
day to day except lounge around, eat when 
they can, sleep or just smoke their banana 
leaf cigarettes. This is the same trait that 
characterizes refugee camps all over the 
world; a sense of apathy and unchanging 
boredom. A few women wash their children 
at the well, men sit and stare into space, 
some women cook, even the children’s play 
is desultory and inactive. 

When a truck arrives and needs unloading, 
the entire community arouses itself and 
comes over to help, but in a few minutes the 
job is done and the men wander back to 
their shade and their pipes. 

Fortunately the health of the refugees is 
holding up well, Malnutrition is not yet a 
problem and none of the common tropical 
illnesses—cholera, plague, or small pox—has 
broken out. The medical teams that enter 
the villages daily have little to do except 
treat the usual run of bad feet, scratches, 
and infections. 

The Saigon government promises all 
refugees 5,000 piastres ($42) and a plot of 
land measuring at least 30 feet by 50 feet. 
While it has been nearly two months since 
Khe Sanh was evacuated, the money and 
land have not yet been distributed. The gov- 
ernment estimates it will take at least three 
more months for the red tape to make dis- 
tribution possible. 

A few families have been loaned privately 
owned land that was not being used. Con- 
sidering that most of the refugees plan to 
leave Cam-Lo and return home whenever 
conditions permit, this has proven to be a 
satisfactory solution to the problem of land 
distribution without stepping on powerful 
toes. But even this is not enough for the 
thousands of families in need of land in an 
area where the land is simply not available. 

One small village of refugees in the area 
does show what can be done even with scarce 
resources if the people have dynamic leader- 
ship. Father Phan-Van-Co is a Catholic 
priest and a village chief who is himself a 
refugee from the North. In 1956 he and 6,000 
of his parishioners left North Vietnam and 
settled in Danang and Quang-Tri city. Co 
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then settled in the DMZ. In the eight years 
he was there, he built six churches, four 
schools, and two hospitals. A number of Viet 
Cong attempts at his life caused him to flee 
to the South again. 

Co is a popular and progressive leader. In 
the last six months he has built a small 
orphanage and a school (which doubles as 
a church on Sunday), where, with the help 
of three nuns, he teaches 300 of the village 
children in a town with 1500 residents. Co 
makes no secret of his pro-American senti- 
ments. While other village leaders avoid all 
contact with Americans for fear of reprisal, 
Co visits the American compound often, and 
Americans are frequent guests in his small 
home, 

The priest is a small, dark man in his 
middle forties who speaks both French and 
English though haltingly. Seldom was it 
necessary for him to turn to the interpreter 
to clear a point or grasp for an English word. 

His most urgent concern at the moment 
is seeing that there is enough to eat for his 
villagers. The problem would have been al- 
ready solved with the coming of the new 
crop, except that a defoliation accident has 
set the harvest back for at least three months, 
American planes accidentally released a small 
amount of defoliation chemical upwind from 
the village, killing most of the budding crops. 
Fortunately, not enough was dropped to hurt 
the land itself for any length of time, 

Co is well versed in the fine American Army 
act of scrounging, and it is a result of this 
that the village is in such good condition. He 
will often hitch a ride with a military con- 
voy to Quang-Tri city and there harass local 
Vietnamese officials into releasing supplies 
to him, A few minutes with the commander 
of the American motor pool, and he has 
enough trucks and drivers to take the goods 
home. In addition, he has taught the vil- 
lagers (after being taught himself) how to 
bake bread with the sufficient stocks of flour 
available and how to make bulgur wheat 
palatable to them. And everywhere in and 
around the village there is something grow- 
ing. 

When Co was asked how much of this aid 
actually comes from the Vietnamese govern- 
ment, he only smiled a little. “There is much 
red tape,” he says, “and they are very slow.” 
He explains that if he is to get help from the 
government he must go after it himself. 

“It is not that they do not want to help, 
they are just inefficient.” (the last word after 
a conference with the interpreter) “Many 
village chiefs,” he says, “do not care enough 
to go out and get help, they expect it to come 
to them, But these are my people, and Christ 
said Feed thy Sheep’.” 

And unlike the majority of Vietnamese 
leaders, Co is a good shepherd. 

(By Ralph Paladino) 

Every war in American history has had its 
illegal wares, meeting the needs of the 
soldier far from home. Until Vietnam the 
largest selling one had been prostitution. In 
Washington, D.C. during the Civil War, the 
number of prostitutes in the capital rose 
from 300 to over 5000, and in their time, 
Manila, London, Tokyo, Berlin, and Paris 
have served as American whorehouses. 

No less is true of the Vietnamese cities to- 
day. But unique to American war experience, 
Vietnam has added a second illegal vice“ 
marijuana or con xa as it is called in Viet- 
namese, ostensibly to be stamped out at every 
opportunity, and with the same degree of 
failure. 

The “problem” is little discussed in of- 
ficial military newspapers and reports. In 
fact, the “problem” is probably the wrong 
word, The tens of thousands of American 
soldiers here might prefer “blessing,” a few 
commanders, disaster.“ In either case, 
marijuana has become as much a part of 
the Vietnamese war experience as prostitu- 
tion has ever been in other wars, and even 
more so because it is not limited to the 
troops lucky enough to be serving in the 
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rear lines, to the cities, or to other off-post 
areas of the country. Unlike a prostitute, pot 
is profitable, hideable, and cheap. 

Prostitution in Vietnam follows the classic 
pattern of prostitution in all war-torn na- 
tions, with the added problems caused by a 
lack of sophistication and elementary 
hygiene. Prices reflect not only living stand- 
ards in this poor nation, but the considerable 
demand of 500,000 unattached males in a 
country of only 16 million people, and gen- 
erally range from 300 piastres (about $2.55) 
for a “short timer” to 1000 or more, with 
prices climbing for quality and quantity. 

Since the Tet offensive, a severe cramp has 
been put into the living standards of most 
city prostitutes. The bars generally are closed, 
the curfew mostly enforced. But among both 
GI's and prostitutes there is no lack of in- 
genuity. 

The bars now open early in the afternoon, 
often serving only soft drinks to avoid police 
interference, and every waitress and bar girl 
plies her trade. For a price, they are yours 
for an hour or a night. Most hotels will add 
the charge to your room bill, along with the 
added cost of a double room. But for the most 
part, outside of Saigon, sex has become a 
daytime activity in Vietnam. 

A lucky or clever combat soldier can com- 
plete duty early enough in the afternoon to 
get downtown in time to spend a few dollars 
and still be back before curfew or for a 7 
p.m. formation. Few GI's risk being busted 
by spending a night off base, especially out- 
side of the major cities. 

Whorehouses go under many disguises now 
that bars are declared closed (and this is 
enforced outside of Saigon). On the road 
from Fourth Division Headquarters in Pleiku, 
are dozens of “laundries” advertising beer 
and soft drinks while you wait, the signs 
adding ‘such oriental Americanisms as 
“Laundry, cleanly nicely,” or worse. Young 
Vietnamese girls, ranging from 16 to 30, most 
fairly attractive at least from roadside dis- 
tance, wave to passing soldiers. Other popu- 
lar fronts include car washes and small black 
market stores. 

Many soldiers are stationed in small groups 
of seven or eight men guarding bridges, 
roads, outposts, and power lines. Here they 
need not even travel to the cities, for the 
prostitutes will come to them, with the 
bushes serving well as a bed. But the good 
prostitute is wise to exercise discretion in 
her dealings with these outpost soldiers, for 
many a pimp has looked down the barrel of 
& rifle while his girl served the soldiers. It 
is wise not to offend the American sense of 
fair play with outrageous prices or harsh 
words. 


But prostitution no longer travels alone 
in Vietnam. The local prostitutes have in 
most areas become the major suppliers of 
marijuana and opium to the American sol- 
dier and civilian. Add to this any often fre- 
quented bar, any whorehouse, most hotels, 
a majority of taxi drivers, and a lot of kids, 
and you have a full list of American sources 
for drugs and marijuana in Vietnam. 

The Tet offensive has hurt supply lines 
somewhat in the northernmost areas of the 
country, especially around Hue and Dong- 
Ha, but prices are beginning to lower rap- 
idly, though the Vietnamese greed for 
American money makes it unlikely that it 
wili drop to pre-Tet levels. 

Enough marijuana for 20 good-sized cig- 
arettes in Hue may run about $5, in Quin 
Nhon as little as $2, and in the Delta mari- 
juana is still often given away free with a 
drink or a girl. Very little pot is any less 
than top quality, although even here an 
occasional crook will cut his supply with 
tea or tobacco. 

Assessing the extent of pot usage among 
the soldiers here is an almost impossible task. 
With absolute surety, it can be said to be 
more extensive than most military officials 
will admit or perhaps are even aware of. One 
company of the 101st Airborne Division near 
Hue can boast 90 per cent participation in 
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its pothead program. Groups are divided by 
rank for discipline purposes, and in one 
group of seven smokers, none were below 
the grade of E-6 (platoon sergeant). Pot 
parties went on every evening, usually revolv- 
ing around quiet bull cessions. When every- 
one became sufficiently euphoric, or occasion- 
ally, when we ran out of pot, the party ended 
and the lights went out. 

On the line, the same unit might drop to 
under 20 per cent participation, There are 
no tents to divide off into, supplies are scarce, 
and no one knows for sure whether the com- 
mander is a pothead. Most of the soldiers do 
not feel that pot lessens their ability to bat- 
tle the Viet Cong. 

On the lower extreme, some base units 
probably don’t smoke at all. Although I did 
not run into any, I did find some where 
participation was among only two or three 
people. 

But in very few units is it the fear of being 
caught that prevents anyone from smoking 
at will. One soldier only laughed when I 
asked him about it. “I was in this bar and 
went into the back with this slope chick. 
Things happened and she complained to the 
MP’s that I kicked her. I had 14 grams and 
a couple of joints on me.” He was only busted 
one grade for an offense that can bring as 
much as three years. “My CO was a pothead, 
see, and he had the job of recommending 
punishment, so he backed me.” 

Few Gl's are prosecuted or caught by their 
immediate commanders, who usually will be 
young lieutenants or captains not far re- 
moved from them in age or attitudes. Usually 
prosecution is brought about by third parties, 
such as MP’s, postal inspectors, or higher 
headquarters personnel. The maximum pun- 
ishment of three years at hard labor is rarely 
imposed, and severity of punishment depends 
almost entirely on the attitude of the de- 
fendant in court (if the case gets that far) 
and the quantity he is credited with possess- 
ing. None of the prosecutions in Vietnam 
have been for selling the weed. Pot is too 
cheap and the soldiers too generous. 

The Third Marine Division’s Judge Ad- 
vocate’s office bragged of about three con- 
victions a month for possession, with sen- 
tences averaging just under a year. The of- 
ficers in the office swore to me that smoking 
was rare among Marines. The Army boasts of 
even fewer prosecutions on the court-mar- 
tial level. While convictions are in the hun- 
dreds, users probably number in the hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

Why do GI’s smoke? Most soldiers are 
moderate, though regular users. Even with 
the almost unlimited quantities to which 
they have access, they can be expected to 
limit themselves to four or five joints or a 
couple of pipefuls at a time, In the field, 
where the pressure is most intense, use de- 
creases. For the line soldier, smoking mari- 
juana is much like the needed drink at the 
end of a long day, a way to relax, to ignore 
the dirt, the heat, to make the bugs more 
bearable, the hard cots softer. 

All over the line, the use of pot fell into 
the same pattern: small groups of four or 
five individuals in quiet bull sessions. Al- 
cohol has taken a back seat to the weed. In 
some units it is difficult to find anyone who 
even wants a bottle of liquor (although beer 
is always appreciated). 

The effects of widespread smoking have 
been felt outside of Vietnam. The Australian 
government considered ending “R and R” 
trips Sydney because of the large amount 
of smuggling American soldiers were doing. 
Instead, they are now thoroughly searched 
upon arrival. GI's carry the weed home in 
their government-shipped baggage, in their 
pockets, or send it home in packages. Some 
are caught, but most appears to get through. 
One ingenious GI I talked to sent himself a 
gift, with pot acting as the packing material. 
Record players have been found stuffed with 
it, souvenir bowls and vases filled, and even 
letters to mom carry it to the states. 
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Surprisingly, most military officers mini- 
mize the problem even as they admit its 
existence, “It doesn't seem to do any harm,” 
one major told me. “These are the best be- 
haved troops I've ever seen,” a company com- 
mander said. “I haven’t had to bust one man 
for drunkenness in the eight months we've 
been here.” 

What does disturb some commanders is the 
increase in the use of narcotic drugs among 
the troops here, Opium use was common in 
most of the units I visited, if not widely 
consumed. I saw water pipes made from hand 
fire extinguishers that could be returned to 
their racks on the walls after use, as well as 
dozens of commercially available pipes. Most 
were used exclusively for opium. 

Discharges for drug addiction seem to be 
on the increase although no figures are avail- 
able solely for Vietnam, Sticks of marijuana 
can be purchased which contain large quanti- 
ties of opium from many of the same sources 
as marijuana alone. If the trend continues, a 
severe crackdown on the use of marijuana 
will be the most likely result. 

It is apparent that the widespread use of 
marijuana in Vietnam is making it acceptable 
to an ever larger percentage of people, even 
nonsmokers, in the under-25 population. 
Wholesale smuggling is probably bringing 
the drug into areas of the United States that 
heretofore had little contact with it. With 
this increased usage, pressure on drug au- 
thorities is likely to grow greater to legalize 
marijuana. But, as long as prostitution has 
been with us in wartime, it has never been 
legalized. How much more likely is pot to be? 


(By Ralph Paladino) 


It appears that for the second time in 
history, the American soldier is involved in 
a war he does not really understand or care 
about. 

Korea showed clearly to the military the 
danger of placing even the most well-trained 
soldier in a situation where he could be sub- 
jected to severe enemy pressure without first 
giving him a clear understanding of the 
need for his sacrifice. It is more than just 
fortunate that Americans here are fighting 
a type of war in which prisoners are a negli- 
gible quantity, for there is developing in the 
military the greatest crisis of confidence it 
has ever experienced. 

Commanders at all levels would deny that 
American troops in Vietnam display a lack 
of aggressiveness, and kill ratios would prob- 
ably provide enough evidence to support 
their denial. But even the highest ranking 
officers will admit a reluctance to commit 
American troops to battle, except when ab- 
solutely necessary. A two-star general, a 
graduate of the City University of New 
York, said: “My policy is to withdraw my 
troops whenever they make contact, then 
clobber the enemy from the air with all I 
can get before I send them back in.” Then 
more quietly, “Maybe I don’t get all the 
Charlies I should, but I keep a hell of a lot 
more troops alive.” 

Other commanders have told me what hap- 
pens when their casualty rates go too high. 
“If we're lucky, we just get our 
It is here in the lower echelons of command, 
among company commanders and platoon 
leaders, that the war has taken its greatest 
toll of belief and confidence. 

The Army is suffering from its largest 
shortage of junior officers since World War 
II. Commissions can be had almost for the 
asking. Anyone with a Masters degree can 
receive a direct commission, and college 
graduates are begged to go to Officer Candi- 
date School. Enlisted men are almost being 
ordered to apply for commissions to fill the 
thinning ranks. 

Promotions come to the young officer with 
almost dazzling swiftness, and any officer 
who chooses to serve beyond his mandatory 
tour can expect to become a major after as 
little as six years of service, An Army lieu- 
tenant can expect to make captain in less 
than two years, down from over three in 
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pre-Vietnam days. An Air Force lieutenant’s 
time-in-grade requirement for captain is 
down from four and one-half to three years, 
and yet the Air Force still suffers from an 
acute shortage of new pilots. 

The effects of this rapid promotion are 
evident in the embittered older officers who 
took long years to get where younger men 
are reaching almost immediately. Also, these 
promotions have given the Army a sizable 
cadre of immature and inexperienced field 
grade Officers. 

This new nucleus of 26-year-old majors 
is having an effect on the enlisted grades 
also, for contrary to the popular myths of 
rank, it is age and experience that is most 
respected in the Army and not rank. The 
day has not come when a young lieutenant 
or captain can safely interfere with a 30- 
year master sergeant without receiving a few 
nasty wounds himself. The effect on disci- 
pline may not yet have begun to show, but it 
probably will be profound on all levels of 
command. 

Nearly all the young officers I’ve spoken to 
have expressed their desire and intent to get 
out of the military as soon as their manda- 
tory tour is completed, While this would 
not be unusual among the ordinarily large 
percentage who intended that all along, it is 
disturbing when it comes from many officers, 
including West Pointers, whose original de- 
sire was a career in the U.S. Armed Forces. 

Out of eleven West Point graduates I’ve 
asked about future plans, seven intend to re- 
sign as soon as their tour is over. Consider- 
ing what these men went through (and one 
has to have an intimate knowledge of what 
U.S. Military Academy life is like to know 
what they went through), and the time and 
expense involved in their training, one can 
understand the extent of the loss both to 
the individual and to the Army. For at one 
time, 90 per cent of all West Point gradu- 
ates made the military a career. 

The disillusionment and disgust over the 
way the war must be waged does not stop 
with the lower-grade officers. I have heard 
lieutenant colonels and majors rant and 
rave against their superiors and the Penta- 
gon. “I’m practically expected to ask per- 
mission every time I want to kill a gook,” 
one Army pilot said to me, An artillery offi- 
cer pointed out the base perimeter that ran 
past his command area. “Look at those de- 
fenses. If we had the equipment we had in 
Europe, a gook couldn't get within 1000 
yards without being killed. Now, we wouldn't 
see him until he crawled under the wire.” 

It is almost certain knowledge among most 
line officers that they will not be permitted 
victory that permeates their thinking on war 
tactics and towards the troops in their com- 
mand. “We get orders for a sweep,” says one 
commander in the 82nd Airborne, “but, hell, 
the war might be over tomorrow. I don’t want 
any of my men killed, especially for this 
place. I'll be damned if I'll do any 
more than I have to.” A platoon sergeant in 
the Delta, after yelling to his troops, “Sure, 
we make a lot of noise. The VC here don't 
want any part of us; if I make enough noise, 
maybe he’ll get the hell out of the way.” 

There are many reasons, many seemingly 
legitimate, for this attitude of despair and 
even apathy throughout the Army, some very 
personal, many professional, An Army officer 
has very little to look forward to in his fu- 
ture assignments as long as the Vietnam war 
continues, Many men are on their third tour 
here, and all can expect to return after only 
a year in either a European or an American 
base. And these now rapid moves from place 
to place, instead of the normal three years 
per assignment, can play havoc with family 
life, “This kind of assignment is all right 
once in a while, but I’ve only been with my 
wife two of the last four years,” said one offi- 
cer. Or as one Army captain said flatly, “I 
won't come back.” 

But it is more than just the personal 
reason. The conviction that the people do not 
care what happens here is all important. 
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Vietnam is not a nice place to the average 
officer. It is dirty, hot, bug infested, and 
worst of all, the people miss almost no op- 
portunity to cheat the rich soldiers. Stealing 
is rampant. American troops work a twelve- 
hour day while Vietnamese troops knock off 
at 4 p.m. It is not the sort of country one 
wishes to die defending. 

Most of the American military is convinced 
that given a free hand they could win a mili- 
tary victory here in a very short time. And 
they are convinced that they could do it in 
spite of the Vietnamese army and the Viet- 
namese people. They are professional soldiers, 
at least for their time in the Army, and like 
all professional men, they take pride in carry- 
ing on their jobs the best way they know 
how. And the best way they know how is to 
kill the maximum number of enemy at the 
lowest possible cost in friendly troops. 

“We can win this war with the 
troops we've got now and never go near the 
North,” one Task Force commander told me. 
“Give us the go ahead and I could clean out 
this province in a month.” And whenever 
they say it, something makes you believe 
they really could. 


International Conference on Human 


Rights 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
International Conference on Human 
Rights is now meeting in Tehran, Iran. 
One subject that would surely be within 
its scope is the Communist persecution 
of human rights wherever governments 
are controlled by that ideology. 

I insert into the REcorp a memoran- 
dum which has been directed to the at- 
tention of the International Conference 
on Human Rights by the United Orga- 
nizations of Women From Central and 
Eastern Europe, headquartered in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

We must recognize that total peace 
and freedom in the world will not be 
obtained until communism is totally re- 
jected and captive peoples now suffering 
under Communist suppression are given 
the opportunity of self-determination. 

The memorandum follows: 
MEMORANDUM TO GOVERNMENT REPRESENTA- 

TIVES ATTENDING THE INTERNATIONAL CON- 

FERENCE ON HUMAN RIGHTS IN TEHRAN, 

Iran, APRIL 22 To May 13, 1968 

The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions adopted and proclaimed the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights on December 
10, 1948, “as a common standard on achieve- 
ment for all peoples and nations.” Now, 
twenty years later, in the International Year 
for Human Rights, we women, organized into 
associations listed below, enjoying freedom 
of speech and belief and freedom from fear 
and want which were proclaimed as funda- 
mental human rights essential to the dignity 
and worth of human persons are mindful of 
the plight of the more than 150 million men 
and women in Ceneral and Eastern Europe 
whose human rights are violated in great or 
greater measure, 

We present this Memorandum to you as a 
participant in the International Conference 
on Human Rights to be held in Tehran 
April 22 to May 13, 1968, to call your atten- 
tion to the following violations, article by 
article, of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. 
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Article 1. Equality in dignity and rights 
are denied to non-Communists in the Com- 
munist countries on the basis of social origin 
and birth in some, on national origin in 
others. 

Article 2. The rights and freedoms which 
everyone is to be entitled to in the Declara- 
tion are denied on the basis of language, 
religion, political or other opinions, national 
or social origin, property, birth or other 
status. 

Article 3. Everyone does not have the right 
to liberty and security of person. 

Article 4. Forced labor, which is virtual 
slavery and servitude, exists. In all countries 
under the Soviet regime, women are forced 
to do work detrimental to their health and 
well-being. 

Article 5. Torture, cruel, inhuman or de- 
grading treatment and punishment are ap- 
plied to achieve totalitarian conformity. 

Article 6. Everyone is not recognized as a 
person before the law. 

Articles 7 and 8. Judges are not bound by 
the laws the constitutions set forth, but by 
ordinances and decrees of the administration 
and by the “peoples’ democratic order” which 
are determined by the Communist Party, ac- 
cording to its requirements at any given 
period. There is no effective recourse for acts 
violating the fundamental rights of the 
citizen to equal protection of the law. 

Articles 9 and 10. Millions of people have 
been subjected to arbitrary arrests, deten- 
tion or deportation, deprived of equality to 
a fair and public hearing by an independent 
and impartial tribune, before being sen- 
tenced. 

Article 11. Those under arbitrary arrest are 
presumed guilty before a secret or monstre 
trial. 

Article 12. The right to privacy, in family, 
home or in correspondence, is constantly 
violated and no law exists to give protection 
against such interference. 

Articles 13 and 14. The right to freedom 
of movement and residence within the bor- 
ders of each state and the right to leave any 
country, including their own, are denied the 
citizens. The right to ask asylum from per- 
secution is considered a crime or treason. 

Article 15. Nationality rights have been re- 
voked for criticism or opposition to Com- 
munist injustices. Soviet citizenship was im- 

en masse upon people of occupied 
countries without their consent. 

Article 17. Properties were confiscated 
without remuneration, and where there was 
resistance to relinquishment of property, ar- 
rests, mass deportations and even deaths re- 
sulted. 

Articles 18 and 19, Freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion, opinion and expres- 
sion, as is the right to seek and receive in- 
formation and ideas through mass media 
from non-Communist countries, are pro- 
hibited. 

Article 20. While the constitution seeming- 
ly guarantees the right of assembly, in reality 
no organization may exist, no assembly held, 
unless sanctioned and controlled by the 

e. 

Article 21. The will of the people is not the 
basis of the authority of the government. 
Everyone is compelled to vote in these coun- 
tries. But they can only vote yes for the 
Communist-selected single list of candidates. 
They cannot vote no, nor can names be 
written into the ballots. 

Article 22. Social security is meted out very 
discriminately. 

Article 23. Free choice of employment and 
just and favorable conditions of work are 
limited to a small privileged class. Factory 
and agricultural workers lack even primitive 
sanitary facilities; trade unions, instead of 
protecting workers’ interests, serve the in- 
terests of the Employer State. 

Article 26. Discrimination in education is 
the rule. Education is aimed not to promote 
understanding, tolerance and friendship 
among all nations, or racial or religious 
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groups, but rather to teach them hatred for 
all except those in the Communist sphere. 

Article 27. There are restrictions on the 
right to participate in the cultural life of 
the community. The restrictions demand 
conforming to Party directives. Writers have 
been persecuted and sentenced to long terms 
in jail and forced labor camps because they 
demanded rights guaranteed in their consti- 
tutions or because of free expression of opin- 
ion and independent thinking. 

Article 29. The free and full development 
of individual personality is restricted because 
of the duties imposed by the community. 

Having listed the violations of these hu- 
man rights, it behooves us to call attention 
to the fact that, although the General As- 
sembly adopted a resolution in 1952 entitled 
“The Right of Peoples and Nations to Self- 
determination,” this fundamental right, 
which is a prerequisite to the full enjoy- 
ment of all human rights, has been denied 
to the peoples under Soviet rule. 

Human rights could be greatly advanced 
during this Human Rights Year if Member 
States of the United Nations would carry out 
the moral obligations that the Declaration 
imposes and ratify and implement the Cove- 
nants and other Human Rights Conventions 
adopted by the United Nations. 

On October 26, 1966, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations called for the urgent 
consideration of ways and means of improv- 
ing the capacity of the United Nations to 
put an end to violations of human rights 
wherever they occur. 

We request most earnestly that the vio- 
lations briefly listed above in countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe be considered 
among those to be stopped in other areas of 
the world. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Baltic Women’s Council; Byelorussian 
American Women’s Association; Coun- 
cil of European Women in Exile, 
representing women from Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Romania, and Yugoslavia; Federated 
Estonian Women’s Clubs; Federation 
of Lithuanian Women's Clubs; 
Georgian National Alliance; Latvian 
Women’s Association in New York; 
National Council of Romanian 
Women, New York; National Council 
of Women of Free Czechoslovakia; 
Women for Freedom, Inc.; World Fed- 
eration of Ukrainian Women’s Orga- 
nizations, representing Ukrainian 
women’s organizations in Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Venezuela and the United 
States; and World Union of Lithua- 
nian Catholic Women’s Organizations. 


New Evidence Develops on Vietnam 
Picture 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther evidence of the fearful beating 
taken by our enemy in Vietnam dur- 
ing and following the January Tet of- 
fensive has come to light, and is reported 
in Joseph Alsop’s column which ap- 
peared this morning in the Washington 
Post. 

I believe there has been considerable 
misunderstanding in this country of the 
price the Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
paid in that desperate attack—a mis- 
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understanding which has been encour- 
aged by some Americans. I would like to 
have Mr. Alsop’s column of today appear 
in the RECORD: 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 24, 1968] 


New RED ATTACK ON SAIGON WOULD UNDER- 
LINE TET FAILURE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

LAIKHE, SOUTH VietNaM.—Reluctant enemy 
acknowledgement of costly defeat is now con- 
spicuously here in III Corps, where our First 
Division has its stamping ground. If there 
is another attempt on Saigon, one can pre- 
dict with reasonable confidence that the des- 
perate character of the enterprise will ac- 
tually underline the fact of past defeat. 

The sickness at home is so serious that the 
enemy’s own documents are thought to be a 
huge joke, if they prove our soldiers’ and our 
allies’ success in the field. Yet facts are facts, 
hard evidence is still hard evidence, and it 
is best to begin with the captured directives 
from the enemy’s southern headquarters, 
COSVN, which trace the rather grisly story. 
The first directive was issued on Feb. 1 after 
a meeting of the COSVN Current Affairs 
Committee on the night of Jan. 31, while the 
Tet offensive was still officially in full swing. 
As this paper is both long and well-drafted, 
the peculiar timing makes one suspect that 
it had been quietly prepared pre-Tet, in ex- 
pectation of failure, by southern-experienced 
staff officers naturally skeptical of the im- 
mensely over-ambitious plan of Gen. Vo 
Nguyen Giap, who had no direct experience 
of the southern war until a few months ago. 

Like all enemy documents, it accentuates 
the positive for the benefit of the wretched 
lower echelons, speaking of surging victories 
of all sorts. But the heart of the paper, none- 
theless, is the said acknowledgement that the 
offensive had already failed to attain its 
grand objectives: The general uprising, the 
collapse of the South Vietnamese Army by 
defection and in other ways, and the occupa- 
tion of the cities. 

In these bitter circumstances, all enemy 
units were adjured to attack and attack 
again, at no matter what cost, until the 
grand objectives were finally and fully at- 
tained. The same theme ran through a sec- 
ond COSVN directive, issued after another 
Current Affairs Committee meeting, less than 
a week later. Attacks on U.S. units were now 
excluded, however, as too costly. 
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The third COSVN directive, dated Feb. 21, 
then canceled the order for further attacks 
on the towns and Cities, as impractically 
dangerous. Yet, it offered no surcease to the 
unhappy enemy GIs, since their units were 
still sternly commanded “to hang in” close 
to the towns and cities that had been their 
objectives. 

The result was the kind of situation that 
Gen. Giap’s able predecessor in command, the 
late Gen. Nguyen Chi Thanh, had found to be 
militarily untenable as long as two years ago, 
before the retreat to the border sanctuaries 
began. Here in III Corps, the result was a 
cruelly risky situation comparable to a mili- 
tary subway rush, in which further heavy 
enemy losses were unavoidable. 

Such losses were unavoidable because all 
the enemy units, from divisions downwards, 
and all the U.S and Allied forces were angrily 
charging about in this Corps area in a fattish 
oval centered on Saigon, with a long diameter 
of hardly more than 50 miles. For the enemy, 
it was far worse than the situation two years 
ago before Gen. Thanh ordered the retreat to 
the border sanctuaries; for our forces were 
much stronger and the near-in-VC base 
areas had all been Rome-ploughed or other- 
wise rendered near-useless. 

The inevitable consequence was the con- 
tinuation through March of losses for the 
enemy nearly as horrifying as those suffered 
in February. A fair though perhaps extreme 
example was a battalion of the 10ist Regl- 
ment of the Seventh North Vietnamese Di- 
vision. 

Prisoners taken towards the end of March 
revealed that the battalion had begun the 
Tet offensive with 400 men. It had lost its 
battalion commander, executive officer and 
most of its staff. It had been reduced in 
strength to under 50 men. And it had lost 
all touch with regimental headquarters since 
the beginning of the month. In general, 
Giap’s Tet failure and his subsequent obsti- 
nate refusal to admit that defeat, reduced 
all his units in South Vietnam to near-ruin- 
ous condition; and this was by no means 
compensated, except in the Delta, by intensi- 
fied local press ganging. 

The defeat was then belatedly acknowl- 
edged, when Giap at last permitted the 
scramble back toward the sanctuaries on the 
Cambodian border, This happened in all 
Corps areas. In II Corps, for example, at least 
five of the seven regiments of the B-3 front 
sought their usual sanctuaries some time 
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ago. Here in III Corps, the historic big 
units—the 9th, 7th and 5th Divisions—also 
moved out to lick their wounds in the same 
manner, And yet there is still the intelli- 
gence of a new attack on Saigon noted above. 
It is only three or four days’ march, it must 
be remembered, from the suburbs to the 
South Vietnamese capital. If the intelligence 
is correct, suicide squads of sappers will work 
with the historic big units, above listed, 
who were only in a supporting role at Tet. 
But if we and our allies have reasonable 
luck, in the event of this attack, which is 
highly speculative, a renewed attempt on 
Saigon by outfits which have already suf- 
fered so terribly will be remembered in his- 
tory as an act of desperation—although God 
knows how it will be reported at home. 


Riot Insurance 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr, Speaker, I am in- 
troducing, today, legislation designed to 
assist in meeting the mounting insur- 
ance crisis in our Nation’s cities. The bill 
would provide relief to the inner city 
propertyholder who now finds it increas- 
ingly more difficult to obtain regular in- 
surance coverage—if indeed he is able 
to secure any protection at all. Though 
guaranteed reinsurance, insurance com- 
panies would be insulated from the 
potentially catastrophic losses that can 
accompany large-scale civil disorders, 

This legislation encompasses the 
recommendations of the President's Na- 
tional Advisory Panel on Insurance in 
Riot-Affected Areas, which was chaired 
by the distinguished Governor of New 
Jersey, the Honorable Richard J. Hughes. 
Its implementation would launch a 
frontal attack on a serious national 
problem through the cooperative efforts 
of private insurance industry, State gov- 
ernments, and the Federal Government. 


SENATE—Thursday, April 25, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. William G. Kalaidjian, minister, 
Bedford Park Congregational Church, 
New York, N.Y., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, we pause and look to 
Thee to bless this Senate session that 
Thy will may be done through the Mem- 
bers of this distinguished body, reflecting 
the highest hopes for a history that be- 
longs to Thee. 

Thou hast given our country blessings 
beyond our greatest dreams. We have 
richness in material goods and richness 
in human and spiritual values. Yet we 
confess, O God, we have not lived up to 
all that we should be nor to all that we 
can become. 

May the shame in our Nation’s home- 
life; the tragedy of child abuse and 
neglect, where more children will die at 
the hands of their parents than from all 
other childhood diseases combined, may 


this disgrace and our disregard of law 
that desecrates our land and disgraces 
our humanity, be changed. 

Our Heavenly Father, we acknowledge 
that we have failed Thee and we have 
failed the blessing of freedom in our 
land. We have too long neglected our 
basic responsibilities, turning from Thee, 
placing secondary things first and first 
things last. Help us to be turned around 
in mind and spirit that we may abandon 
the lesser gods of materialism and false 
values, replacing them with the power 
of Thy love. Help our Nation to love itself 
more, and its people to love one another 
that we may fulfill our mutual destiny 
in Thee. 

Gracious Father of our land, like 
Moses led his people to a new land under 
the new Commandments; like Christ led 
His people from death to life eternal in 
the resurrection; help this U.S. Senate 
to redeem the environment of our Na- 
tion in Thy spirit. Help them to lead our 
land out of the wilderness of the cap- 


tivity of illiteracy; help them to make 
our Nation more than an empty together- 
ness as we stand by seeing the liquidation 
of the treasures of our Nation’s soul. As 
Thou dost call us to a better life, as the 
police of America patrol and watch our 
cities’ streets, we pray Thy protection 
upon them; and we pray for the libera- 
tion of the social ills of our cities that 
make police necessary. 

May the content of our character, the 
possession of religious values and the de- 
velopment of our divine-given talents 
become the basis for where we live, how 
we live and the kind of work we perform. 
Bless every race, creed, and national 
background of the American people, O 
God, and to Thy glory may the U.S. 
Senate guide us, in the name of Him who 
is the Lord of life we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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reading of the Journal of the proceedings 
of Wednesday, April 24, 1968, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 908) designating the second 
Saturday in May of 1968 as National Fire 
Service Recognition Day, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 705) to assist veter- 
ans of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who have served in Vietnam or 
elsewhere in obtaining suitable employ- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 908) 
designating the second Saturday in May 
of 1968 as National Fire Service Recogni- 
tion Day, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 705) to assist veterans of the Armed 
Forces of the United States who have 
served in Vietnam or elsewhere in ob- 
taining suitable employment, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that state- 
ments in relation to the transaction of 
routine morning business be limited to 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and the Subcommittee on Executive Re- 
organization of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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oo bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


WARSAW GHETTO UPRISING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1077, House Concurrent 
Resolution 655. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 655) recognizing the 
25th anniversary of the Warsaw ghetto 
uprising. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is sig- 
nificant that the Senate is today adopt- 
ing House Concurrent Resolution 655— 
of which I am the Senate cosponsor to- 
gether with my colleague from New 
York (Mr. Kennepy]—for on this date 
25 years ago the world was electrified 
by the news of the beleaguered and 
practically unarmed Jews of the War- 
saw ghetto fighting the whole Nazi war 
machine. This measure now before us 
expresses the sense of Congress “to rec- 
ognize and acknowledge the world sig- 
nificance of the Warsaw ghetto upris- 
ing as a reaffirmation of the ineradicable 
determination to fight for freedom from 
oppression” and joins Congress in com- 
memorating the 25th anniversary of the 
uprising. 

Yet, as we mark this occasion, we feel 
moved also to protest a new wave of 
anti-Semitism in Poland. Of the once 
thriving Jewish community of 3,500,000 
who lived in Poland before World War II, 
only a pitiful remnant of some 25,000 
souls—less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
of Poland’s population of 33 million— 
remain to be buffeted by what appears 
to be Government-encouraged anti- 
Semitism. 

Fortunately, to its great credit the 
Catholic Church, which retains consid- 
erable influence with many Poles, has 
opposed the new anti-Semitic campaign. 
And individual Poles of good conscience 
are not lending themselves to the Polish 
Government’s efforts to squeeze out of 
its national life its Jewish citizens. 

I believe it is essential for the United 
States to express its deep concern to the 
Polish Government regarding mounting 
incidents of anti-Semitism in that coun- 
try and their dangerous implications for 
the future. Our Nation must register its 
protest according to our tradition and 
our history. 

We who live in security and freedom 
must long remember and be inspired by 
those brave men and women of the War- 
saw ghetto who, under such hopeless 
circumstances, died for freedom and dig- 
nity. Their resistance will remain for- 
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ever a monument of light in a dark era 
of man’s history. 

I express my deep appreciation to the 
leadership of the House and of the Sen- 
ate for allowing the concurrent resolu- 
tion to be brought up today, the very day 
of the anniversary. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the concurrent resolution and 
wish to express my support of the senti- 
ments expressed by my colleagues, At this 
time I also think it is appropriate for us 
to take note of recent indications of anti- 
Semitism in Poland, and to encourage 
world opinion to protest against such 
practices. Transgressions of human 
rights require prompt action, lest they 
get out of hand and cause great suffering, 
as we have seen in our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 655) was agreed to. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
April 24, 1968, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 234) for the 
relief of James W. Adams and others. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nomi- 
nation of T. Nathan Churchill to be post- 
master at Washburn, Maine, which nomi- 
nating messages were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 10. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the vessel 
Ocean Delight, owned by Saul Zwecker, of 
Port Clyde, Maine, to be documented as a 
vessel of the United States with coastwise 
privileges; 

S. 1093. An act to authorize the use of the 
vessel Annie B. in the coastwise trade; 

S. 3135. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 by extending the author- 
ization of appropriations for the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting; and 

H.R. 15344. An act to amend section 14(b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to 
extend for 2 years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase U.S. obligations 
directly from the Treasury. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 
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By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

Edward Weinberg, of Maryland, to be 
Solicitor of the Department of the Interior. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 
S. 3380. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Glorioso; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. MONTOYA, and Mr. 
Byrrp of West Virginia): 

S. 3381. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code, relating to highways, in 
order to authorize the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to obligate funds for payment after 
the completion of the Interstate System for 
an immediate additional program of con- 
struction to improve the Federal-aid primary 
system; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. EAsTLAND when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 3382. A bill to suspend for the 1968 cam- 
paign the equal-time requirements of section 
315 of the Communications Act of 1934 for 
nominees for the offices of President and Vice 
President; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Scorr when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 3383. A bill to amend the Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act in order to provide for 
the mandatory inspection of all poultry and 
poultry products intended for human food, 
to provide a mandatory program for the in- 
spection and grading of eggs and egg prod- 
ucts and for the mandatory inspection of fish 
and fish products, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 


(See the remarks of Mr. MONDALE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 3384. A bill for the relief of Reeva Singh; 

S. 3385. A bill for the relief of Mariam Daf- 
tary; and 

S. 3886. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Gretel 
Rieger Micol; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MCINTYRE: 

S. 3387. A bill for the relief of Concepcion 
D. Navajos; 

S. 3388. A bill for the relief of Ocasio 
Magina Diogo Ferreira; 

S. 3389. A bill for the relief of Jose Rod- 
rigues Borges; 

S. 3390. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Ponto Amaral and his wife, Maria Rosa Ama- 
ral; and 

S. 3391. A bill for the relief of Matilde Maria 
Antunes Goncalves Diogo Ferreira; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3392. A bill for the relief of Ah Mee 

Locke; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3393. A bill for the relief of Kong Siong 
Hong, Lo Piu Kin, Man Ying Chi; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 


S. 3381—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND TITLE 23, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO 
HIGHWAYS, TO IMPROVE FED- 
ERAL AID TO PRIMARY SYSTEM 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], 
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I introduce a bill for appropriate refer- 
ence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3381) to amend title 23 of 
the United States Code, relating to high- 
ways, in order to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to obligate funds 
for payment after the completion of the 
Interstate System for an immediate ad- 
ditional program of construction to im- 
prove the Federal-aid primary system, 
introduced by Mr. EasTLAND (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, Senate 
Joint Resolution 81, Public Law 89-139, 
required the preparation of a report by 
the Department of Transportation de- 
tailing our Nation’s highway needs. 

The 1968 national highway needs re- 
port has been transmitted to Congress 
by Secretary Boyd. There is also avail- 
able the record of a hearing conducted 
by the House Committee on Public 
Works on June 7, 1967. The testimony 
was presented by Hon. Eugene Johnson, 
president of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. The hearing rec- 
ord contains the expression of the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials regarding the absolute necessity of 
continuing, without interruption, the 
Federal-aid highway program beyond the 
completion of the presently authorized 
Interstate System. 

These valuable documents deal with 
a subject of paramount importance to 
our country and to our citizens and both 
the report and the record deserve our at- 
tention and consideration. 

The report outlines the urgency of an 
improvement and modernization pro- 
gram for our primary and secondary sys- 
tems and urban needs are prominently 
reviewed in the study. 

Based upon a continuation of the 
highway trust fund until our pressing 
highway problems are solved, the study 
envisions a sweeping overhaul of the pri- 
mary system. Some highways would be 
dual-laned with severely limited access; 
others dual-laned and provided with 
more liberal access; some portions to 
consist of two-lane roadways designed 
for maximum safety and allowing high- 
speed movement. 

The highway needs report states that 
planning has progressed sufficiently and 
that our contractual capacity is equal to 
the task of bringing excellence to the 
American primary network. What is 
lacking to launch this desperately needed 
program is an effective and efficient 
method of financing the undertaking. 

I am introducing a bill today which I 
believe will allow the States and the Fed- 
eral Government, working together, to 
extend the partnership which has 
achieved outstanding progress on our 
Interstate System into the next logical 
area of need, our primary system of 
highways. 

I propose that the States, on their own 
initiative, using the best financial re- 
sources available to them, be authorized 
to proceed to revitalize their primary 
systems. To support this great endeavor 
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I suggest that the Congress enter into a 
commitment with the States under 
which the States would receive reim- 
bursement from the highway trust fund 
after the completion of the Interstate 
System. 

A careful perusal of the several formu- 
las discussed in the highway needs re- 
port convinces me that a 75-percent Fed- 
eral and 25-percent State participation 
would be workable and equitable. 

In my judgment, this formula would 
not overextend the resources of the 
States nor would it overburden our na- 
tional capabilities through a continua- 
tion of the highway trust fund beyond 
the 1975 target date for the completion 
of the interstate network. 

Mr. President, I can assure you that 
this matter is one of vital concern to the 
States—that the primary road system has 
reached the point of crisis in many areas. 
I took the liberty of checking this propos- 
al with 10 top-level State highway offi- 
cials, representative of opinion in the 
New England, Southern, Midwestern, 
and Far Western sections. The proposal 
was approved by each of these officials, a 
number of whom expressed enthusiasm 
for the concept. I found an attitude of 
urgency regarding the primary system 
problem in each of the States I con- 
tacted. 

My own State’s legislature is presently 
considering a $350 million bond issue for 
renovation and construction on the pri- 
mary network in Mississippi. The bill 
which I introduce today would encourage 
my State, and all States, to undertake 
forthwith a comprehensive highway 
modernization in anticipation of a re- 
imbursement under the 75 to 25 formula 
which they would receive following the 
completion of the Interstate System. 

Across America, State legislatures are 
deeply involved in difficulties connected 
with highway financing. Indeed—in sev- 
eral States the situation has forced the 
consideration of undertaking toll road 
projects. 

Mr. President, I submit that our na- 
tional interest would not be served by 
the continued postponement of primary 
construction. Since 1956 construction 
emphasis has been placed on interstate 
projects—and—hbecause avilability of 
funds controls programs, the develop- 
ment of all other portions of our inter- 
related and interdependent roadway net- 
work has been curtailed or held in 
abeyance. 

For a nation on wheels—a nation 
which must be concerned with her mili- 
tary security, with the expansion of her 
economy, with the protection of her 
motorists, time is an increasingly critical 
factor. 

I believe it to be apparent to all that, 
while the Interstate System performs a 
marvelous service to a necessarily re- 
stricted sector of our national highway 
requirements, the primary system 
reaches into and serves every State and 
every area of our America. 

At the end of the next decade 75 per- 
cent of our population and 80 percent of 
motor vehicle registration will be found 
in urban centers. We will witness a 100- 
percent increase in miles traveled over 
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primary roads and a majority of this 
travel will be intercity movement. 

While vastly improved primary roads 
will certainly support growth and de- 
velopment in rural areas, it will render 
an invaluable service—a service we can- 
not be without in our rapidly growing 
cities. 

Many more significant factors support 
this proposal, In the past year alone in- 
flationary costs for highway construc- 
tion have increased 4 percent and an in- 
crease in this trend is anticipated. Fur- 
ther—this program can be utilized 
against hard-core unemployment and 
underemployment. It would furnish 
many thousands of jobs for unskilled 
and semiskilled persons who would be 
afforded an opportunity to contribute to 
the advancement of their country and 
the protection of their fellow citizens. 

I am convinced that the States would 
seize this opportunity to improve. their 
primary roads, at their own expense, 
anticipating reimbursement after the 
Interstate System is completed. This re- 
imbursement would, of course, be 
effected under terms and conditions con- 
sidered to be fair and equitable by the 
Department of Transportation. 

All of the primary construction in this 
program would be required to meet the 
Bureau of Public Roads’ standards which 
would be in effect for 1975. 

I should like to point out that this 
method of financing would be ideal in 
that it would not constitute any drain 
whatsoever on other Federal programs. 
All other Federal programs could proceed 
at full speed simultaneously with this 
improvement project. 

This proposal is not a new approach 
nor is it without precedent. The inter- 
state program, in operation today, al- 
lows the States to proceed at a faster 
pace than that provided by the Bureau of 
Public Roads and to obtain subsequent 
reimbursement. This method has proved 
to be both successful and beneficial and 
I see no reason whatsoever for it not to 
operate with the same degree of efficiency 
and effectiveness in this suggested pri- 
mary system undertaking. 

The measure which I introduce today 
will, of course, have to be perfected by 
the Public Works Committees of the 
House and Senate. My hope and my pur- 
pose is that we may proceed with a pro- 
gram which I sincerely believe will serve 
every segment of our society and every 
section of our country. 

Mr. President, while my proposal is 
limited to the primary system, I want to 
emphasize that the study encompassed 
secondary roads as well. I suggest, 
strongly, that any primary program be 
made flexible to that degree which would 
allow the correction of hazardous condi- 
tions on secondary roadways. 

Mr. President, here is the strongest 
argument in favor of this proposal. Im- 
provement of our crowded and aging pri- 
mary roads will save the lives and alle- 
viate the suffering of millions of Amer- 
icans in the decade ahead. 

Casualty figures and property losses 
are reported annually in staggering sta- 
tistics. During last year 53,000 Americans 


were killed on our highways, 1,900,000 of 
our fellow citizens suffered disabling in- 
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juries, and $11 billion worth of damages 
was occasioned by accidents. 

Does highway improvement affect 
these terrible figures? I should like to 
direct attention to an example which il- 
lustrates, with startling clarity, how 
safety goes hand in hand with highway 
improvement. Statistics. drawn from a 
continuing study being conducted by the 
Bureau of Public Roads contrasts safety 
on the interstate system with the records 
on those roads which interstate high- 
ways replaced. For each 100 million vehi- 
cle-miles we find 135 accidents instead 
of 238; a reduction in injuries from 133 
to 50; a decline in deaths from 9.7 to 
2.8. 

I submit that, while our driver im- 
provement programs should be sup- 
ported and strengthened, American 
motor vehicle operators can be generally 
categorized as safe drivers. 

Further—while our automobiles, 
trucks, and buses must be furnished 
with the finest in safety features, I be- 
lieve our vehicles to be engineered and 
equipped for safe operation. 

Where—then—is the basic weakness 
that kills and maims our people by the 
thousands? 

Mr. President, I am convinced that the 
real villain in this tragic story is neither 
car nor driver—it is the narrow, out- 
moded, hazardous, two-lane highway. 

The enactment of this legislation can 
launch a great undertaking which will 
undergird our economy, add to our de- 
fense capabilities, and, above all, curb 
the fearsome slaughter that haunts the 
highways of this Nation. 

Upon the completion of a new primary 
system of advanced design, engineered 
for safety, the villain—the narrow, dan- 
gerous, two-lane primary highway—will 
disappear from the American scene. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my name be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill, which was in- 
troduced today by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], and cosponsored by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya] and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code relating to highways. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 3382—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
SUSPEND FOR THE 1968 CAM- 
PAIGN THE EQUAL-TIME RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR NOMINEES 
FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference and, 
hopefully, immediate action, proposed 
legislation to suspend the “equal time” 
provisions of section 315(a) of the Fed- 
eral Communications Act for the 65 days 
of the 1968 presidential and vice-presi- 
dential elections. My bill, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1968, is virtually identical to 
the legislation passed by the 86th Con- 
gress that led to the famous Kennedy- 
Nixon television debates of 1960, one or 
more of which it has been estimated 
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were watched by more than 115 million 
voters. : 

This year, 120,652,000 Americans will 
be of age to vote in what could be the 
most crucial presidential election in our 
history. The problems facing this Na- 
tion, ranging from the tragedy of war in 
Asia to explosive unrest in the ghettos 
of our declining cities, have never been 
graver. The urgency of our situation de- 
mands, as never before, that the voters 
of 1968 make an intelligent choice based 
on a full understanding of the problems 
and the solutions to these problems which 
each of the presidential candidates and 
their running mates proposes. A maxi- 
mum use of television and radio broad- 
cast time can aid immeasurably in this 
essential process of informing the elec- 
torate. 

Under section 315(a) of the Federal 
Communications Act, any broadcaster, 
who makes his facilities available to any 
one candidate for public office, must offer 
equal opportunities for the use of those 
broadcast facilities to all other candi- 
dates for the same public office. Only 
bona fide newscasts, news interviews, 
news documentaries and the on-the-spot 
coverage of bona fide news events are 
exempt from this requirement. In theory, 
this section is supposed to increase ac- 
cess to broadcast exposure for political 
candidates. Testimony before the Senate 
Communications Subcommittee last year, 
however, indicated that, in practice, just 
the opposite is likely to occur. 

Although there was substantial dis- 
agreement on what should be done to 
resolve the equal-time problem, wit- 
nesses before the subcommittee were al- 
most unanimous in their opinion that 
section 315(a) would lead to less, not 
more, availability of broadcast time. 
They argued convincingly that broad- 
casters would restrict accessibility be- 
cause of fears that time granted to the 
Republican and Democratic candidates 
would result in a clamor for equal time 
from the candidates of minor parties 
whose claim for a bid to the White House 
was questionable, at best. The broadcast 
networks have reported that the cost to 
them for commercial time that might 
otherwise have been sold during the 
Kennedy-Nixon debates of 1960 ex- 
ceeded $2 million. The same year, 14 
other presidential candidates had the 
support of one or more of 18 officially 
recognized minor parties, including the 
vegetarians, the prohibitionists and the 
American “beat” consensus. Had each 
been able to claim equal time, the cost 
clearly would have been prohibitive. 

I believe enactment of the temporary 
suspension of section 315(a) which my 
bill proposes is especially essential this 
year. President Johnson’s announce- 
ment that he will not be a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination creates a sit- 
uation unparalleled in American politics 
since 1960. Neither candidate of the two 
major parties will be an incumbent; 
therefore, both may be more willing to 
engage in a public discussion of the issues 
because the natural restraints of the 
Presidency will be removed. ` 

Recognizing the unique opportunities 
which 1968 will afford, my bill also di- 
rects the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to submit a report of broadcast 
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coverage to Congress within 6 months 
after the campaign’s conclusion. This in- 
formation should be of valuable assist- 
ance in considering possible permanent 
revisions to section 315(a) at a later 
date. 

Please let me emphasize, however, that 
a temporary suspension this year would 
not affect the fairness doctrine. Broad- 
casters would still have a definite obliga- 
tion under this doctrine to make avail- 
able to others “a reasonable opportunity 
for the discussion of controversial issues 
of public importance.” 

Nor would my bill compel the broad- 
cast networks to again stage presidential 
debates such as those of 1960. Although 
it might be hoped that this would result, 
these decisions, including perhaps in- 
novations with new broadcast formats 
yet untried, would be left to the private 
networks, their station affiliates and, of 
course, the candidates themselves once 
the nominating conventions have made 
their choices known. 

What should certainly result, however, 
is a broader public discussion of essential 
national issues in this vital election year. 
My bill can help to make this possible 
and I urge its immediate enactment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3382) to suspend for the 
1968 campaign the equal-time require- 
ments of section 315 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 for nominees for the 
offices of President and Vice President, 
introduced by Mr. Scorr, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


S. 3383—-INTRODUCTION OF WHOLE- 
SOME POULTRY, EGGS, AND FISH 
PRODUCTS ACT OF 1968 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce today, for appropriate reference, 
the Wholesome Poultry, Eggs, and Fish 
Products Act of 1968. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3383) to amend the Poul- 
try Products Inspection Act in order to 
provide for the mandatory inspection of 
all poultry and poultry products in- 
tended for human food, to provide a 
mandatory program for the inspection 
and grading of eggs and egg products 
and for the mandatory inspection of fish 
and fish products, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. MONDALE, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, this 
measure would amend the Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act to provide for man- 
datory inspection of all poultry and poul- 
try products intended for human food, 
and provide a mandatory program for in- 
spection of fish and fish products, and 
inspection and grading of eggs and egg 
products. 

Mr. President, a quarter million or 
more Americans every year suffer need- 
less disease, and even death from eating 
contaminated poultry, fish, and eggs. 

And this quarter million is a conserva- 
tive estimate, based on reported cases. 
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Most cases of food-borne illness and 
death are not reported. The reports il- 
lustrate some of the dimensions of the 
problem: In the last 7 years, 10,609 Amer- 
icans have been reported ill or dead be- 
cause of diseases related to poultry, eggs, 
and fish. Of these cases, 7,653 were at- 
tributed to poultry, 1,466 to eggs, and 
1,490 to fish. 

In the same period, there were 11 re- 
ported deaths from botulism attributed 
to fish, two from smoked ciscoes; and 
nine from tuna, smoked whitefish, and 
whitefish chub. 

In the last 5 years alone, 320 deaths 
have been associated with salmonellosis, 
much due to contaminated poultry, fish, 
and eggs. 

Authorities emphasize that such statis- 
tics must be multiplied several hundred 
times to get any real estimate of the 
problem. 

It has, for example, been estimated 
that more than 1 percent of the popula- 
tion becomes infected with salmonellosis 
from all sources, but that only 1 percent 
of the cases are reported to public health 
authorities. 

Other diseases associated with poultry, 
eggs, and fish are caused by staphylo- 
cocci, clostridium botulinium, clostridium 
perfringus, streptococci, shigella, infec- 
tious hepatitis, and paralytic shellfish 
poison. 

The major cause of salmonellosis re- 
ported over the last decades has been 
livestock and fowl. Widely distributed 
animal feeds have been found heavily 
contaminated with salmonella. Eggs and 
egg products have been the principal 
source of reported outbreaks in the re- 
cent past. 

Why does the count continue? 

The answer is to be found in the un- 
sanitary practices of growers, processors, 
and retailers of poultry, fish, and eggs, 
inadequately regulated by existing Fed- 
eral, State, or local programs. 

According to the Public Health Serv- 
ice: 

The accumulated knowledge strongly sug- 
gests that prevention of food borne illnesses 
from poultry, eggs, and fish . . . depends on 
the continuous application of sanitary meas- 
ures from production and harvesting of raw 
products, through all intermediate steps of 
processing and distribution, to final prepa- 
ration for serving. 

No effective mechanism is available for 
achieving such a unified program of con- 
sumer protection that encompasses all the 
commercial enterprises and governmental 
agencies whose participation is necessary to 
reduce the health hazards to a practical 
minimum. 

THE PROPOSED POULTRY AND FISH BILLS 


In his consumer message, President 
Johnson recognized the problems exist- 
ing in the poultry and fish industries. He 
called for closing the gaps in the system 
of poultry inspection, and for “guarding 
the consumer’s health against unwhole- 
some fish.” He subsequently had pre- 
pared two bills to carry out this work. 

It is my feeling, however, that these 
measures could be strengthened. 

The administration measures would 
extend many of the provisions of the 
Meat Inspection Act to fish and poultry. 

Neither measure provides immediate 
continuous protection for the consumer. 
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Immediate authority is extended only to 
fish and poultry shipped in interstate 
commerce. Products shipped within a 
State may remain uninspected or inade- 
quately inspected for 2, or in some cases 
3 years before standards equal to Fed- 
eral requirements would be required. The 
poultry measure would permit poultry 
exempted from Federal inspection to be 
shipped across State lines. It does not 
cover feed grains, an important source 
of salmonella contamination. Both bills 
leave out the key word “mandatory” 
which gave added strength to the meat 
inspection measure. The poultry inspec- 
tion measure omits the annual review of 
State programs contained in the meat 
bill to assure that once a State has been 
made responsible, it is, in fact, carrying 
out a program equal in strength to the 
national requirements. Advisory commit- 
tees, so important to effective develop- 
ment of regulations and programs, fail 
to include both consumers and industry 
in the poultry bill, although the con- 
tribution of these two groups is included 
in the fish measure. 

While the fish bill contains much more 
of the original intent of the meat meas- 
ure, it too fails to “cover the water- 
front,” so to speak. Adequate inspection 
of vessels is made discretionary. Record 
maintenance is considerably weaker in 
the fish measure than it is in the poultry 
bill. Records need be maintained only by 
those processing fish and holding them 
after shipment, deleting important steps 
in the process from boat to consumer. 
Unlike the poultry measure, access to 
records is provided only for the Secre- 
tary, not for authorized representatives. 

Moreover, both measures delete the 
provision for full public disclosure con- 
tained in the Meat Inspection Act, in- 
cluding reports to Congress revealing the 
nature and extent of activities, and the 
total effectiveness of the overall govern- 
mental effort. 

Moreover, the fish bill fails to take 
adequate account of the special factors 
pertaining to fish that require a differ- 
ence in treatment from the meat meas- 
ure. There is no provision for help to 
the fishermen of the Nation through a 
fisheries extension program. 

Both contain other, smaller deficien- 
cies. For example, the poultry bill pro- 
vides for administration detention of 
unwholesome poultry, but does not re- 
quire that the owner pay for storage 
during the detention proceedings. The 
fish bill fails to state that charges for 
impounded imported fish be paid by the 
owner. It permits certification for coun- 
tries which meet U.S. standards, but fails 
to provide for any review of compliance. 
While placing reliance on States, the fish 
bill fails to include the requirement for 
“equitable distribution of development 
funds” among the States included in the 
poultry measure. 

The poultry measure has been con- 
sidered on the House side. The bill re- 
ported out by the subcommittee has been 
strengthened in several respects. How- 
ever, two new weaknesses have been in- 
troduced: Violations of the law must be 
“knowingly” committed, even though 
this is required neither by the meat in- 
spection nor by the Pure Food and Drug 
Act; plants handling less than $15,000 
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worth of poultry a year are exempted, 
even though these may send contami- 
nated poultry to the consumer. And 
there is still the long waiting period be- 
fore Federal inspectors can check intra- 
state plants when States do not intend 
to enforce inspection laws of their own. 

Finally, no measure yet before either 
House deals with eggs. 

THE NEED FOR EGG INSPECTION 


The fresh, unbroken hen’s egg is one 
of nature’s best protected raw foods. 
Usually, even when eggs are obtained 
from diseased flocks, the egg, and yolk 
remain germ free. Most problems begin 
when the shell is cracked. 

In commercial processing, an occa- 
sional contaminated egg cannot always 
be detected, and may be mixed in with a 
large number of good eggs. If eggs are 
dirty, cracked, or otherwise mistreated, 
they may cause contamination. Storage 
of whole eggs under warm and moist 
temperatures may allow micro-organisms 
to penetrate the shell. Ideally, the break- 
ing operation should allow rejection of 
dirty, low-weight, check eggs, and in- 
cubator rejects before they are mixed. 
However, this is not always the case. The 
Food and Drug Administration, for ex- 
ample, cites case after case of the use 
of incubator rejects—eggs incubated at 
the hatcheries, but which fail to germi- 
nate, or in which the fetus had died. 

Increasing numbers of the things that 
we buy contain not freshly broken shell 
eggs, but frozen, dried, or powdered egg 
yolks and whites. The processing of eggs 
can leave much to be desired. 

According to the Public Health Service, 
conditions in most egg processing plants 
allow many disease-bearing micro-or- 
ganisms to remain in the finished raw 
egg or egg products. 

Unless pasteurization is used, Salmo- 
nella may remain throughout the proc- 
essing operation. And even pasteuriza- 
tion may be inadequate, because the milk 
equipment adapted to egg processing 
may not do an adequate job. 

The present inspection effort consists 
of actions by the States; and by Federal 
Government. The USDA operates a con- 
tinuous, voluntary inspection service. In 
this, they are joined by Food and Drug 
Administration representatives, conduct- 
ing surveillance or spot check inspections 
as part of their overall responsibilities 
under existing laws. Under the USDA 
program, 68 percent of the total U.S. 
liquid and frozen egg production, and 72 
percent of the dried egg production was 
inspected last year. 

While the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has authority to inspect under the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act, its in- 
spections are not continuous. Only 652 
inspections were made in 536 plants in 
1967, an average of a little over one dur- 
ing the entire year, and these only in 
plants that shipped for interstate com- 
merce. 

Information on State programs indi- 
cates that they too are inadequate. 

Most States do not have specific laws 
applicable to egg products, although 36 
States have general food-type sanitary 
laws, that cover processing of all foods, 
but do not require pasteurization. Twelve 
States have mandatory laws, and two 
States have a voluntary law covering egg 
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products. There is tremendous varia- 
tion, both in the content of all of these 
laws, and in how they are administered. 

There are approximately 800 non- 
USDA plants, producing about 231,470,- 
000 pounds of liquid or frozen products. 
While the USDA has not done a survey 
of these plants as they did for nonfed- 
erally inspected poultry and meat plants, 
evidence from my own State, and oth- 
ers, shows how badly a uniform, strong 
inspection system is needed. 

I first became aware of the problem 
with nonfederally inspected broken egg 
processors when one of my constituents, 
Mr. James Kosmo, editor of the Edina 
Courier, brought to my attention the sit- 
uation in Lonsdale, Minn. The FDA has 
seized 6,000 pounds of egg whites from 
the egg company in that town. The egg 
whites were found to contain Salmonella, 
fecal strep, and a coliform count more 
than 10 times that of raw sewage. The 
FDA report on the Lonsdale Egg Co., 
explained the reason for contamination: 
flies in the breaking room; dead flies in 
empty cans that then were filled with 
eggs; cleaning equipment that was it- 
self contaminated from a hose left ly- 
ing on the floor when it was not in use; 
raw, whole eggs stored in a holding tank 
at a temperature of 65-67 degrees for 
1 hour or more; employees taking sani- 
tized empty cans from the floor, and 
stacking them on each other. 

The people receiving these eggs in Iowa 
and Missouri were lucky they were 
shipped in interstate commerce, and that 
the FDA inspectors caught them. How 
many other loads had been shipped to 
other States and within the State be- 
fore these conditions were caught we will 
never know. For the Lonsdale plant was 
not under any kind of continuous in- 
spection system. 

These kinds of problems are not lim- 
ited to Minnesota alone, of course. They 
exist across the United States. 

In the spring of 1967, the Public 
Health Service, and local health officials, 
investigated the largest epidemic of 
salmonellosis in recent years in New York 
City. In one 3-week period, 14 outbreaks, 
with 1,790 persons involved, were tallied 
among families who had attended bar 
mitzvah celebrations in the New York 
area. The Public Health Service esti- 
mates that the total number of persons 
ill ranged somewhere between 9,000 and 
21,000 persons. The cause turned out to 
be frozen cream chiffonade dessert pre- 
pared from contaminated, unpasteurized 
frozen egg yolks distributed not only to 
New York, but through the Northeastern 
United States. The source of the problem 
was in the processing plant: 

Eggs were automatically broken, the whites 
and yolks were separated and flowed into 
buckets. Bits of egg shell often fell into the 
egg yolk and these were removed by hand, 
thus allowing ample opportunity for orga- 
nisms on the outside of the shell to be inocu- 
lated into the yolk . . . some amount of yolk 
or egg white remained present in the mixing 
tank from the beginning to the end of the 
working day, a period of seven hours... 


the egg breaking and mixing were done at 
room temperature. Multiple salmonella sero- 
types were found in the egg breaking equip- 
ment and in the yolk mixing and straining 
tanks. A great variety of salmonella serotypes 
were found in samples of the plant environ- 
ment and frozen wastes on the freezer 
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floors. . . . The very generalized contamina- 
tion of the environment, the machinery, and 
the unfinished product made it difficult for 
any product to be free of salmonella unless 
it was subsequently cooked or pasteurized. 


But this did not happen, for the chif- 
fonade was not cooked, nor were the eggs 
pasteurized before they were made into 
the dessert. 

The Public Health Service report 
concluded: 

This large outbreak resulted from the fail- 
ure to control salmonella contamination at 
multiple points ...1) salmonella in the 
poultry feed leading to 2) salmonella in the 
children’s gastro intestinal tract, causing 3) 
salmonella in the fecal contamination of the 
shells of eggs; 4) use . . of “checked” eggs 
which would be most likely to have salmo- 
nella penetration; 5) an egg breaking process 
which distributed the salmonella uniformly 
into all of the egg products and allowed for 
its growth; 6) mixing the unpasteurized egg 
yolk into the dessert product and allowing 
for further incubation, and 7) failure to cook 
the chiffonade mixture after adding the con- 
taminated eggs. The outbreak might have 
been prevented by correction of the inade- 
quate sanitary practices at any one of these 
points. 


And it also pointed to the need for 
further uniform regulation of egg proc- 
essing plants, within as well as outside 
States: 

The FDA requires that all egg products 
shipped interstate be salmonella-free. The 
FDA and the USDA have begun a program to 
try and eliminate salmonella from animal 
feeds. Such a federal regulation, however, 
would have been insufficient to prevent the 
outbreak under consideration because many 
poultry feeds given to the chickens were pro- 
duced in the state in which they were used, 
and the egg product, frozen eggs, was not 
shipped interstate. The majority of the 
chiffonade dessert was also shipped intra- 
state. 


Here again, this is not an isolated 
instance. Other Public Health Service 
reports point to six persons infected from 
drinking eggnog in Illinois; an unknown 
number infected in Washington, D.C., 
from egg yolk used in cake filling; 268 
persons ill after eating coconut cream 
pie with meringue in Michigan. All of 
these could be traced to contaminated 
cans from frozen egg white. 

Powdered eggs have caused widespread 
outbreaks of disease in infants because 
the eggs were inadequately pasteurized. 

In the spring of 1964, Public Health 
Service investigations of an outbreak of 
food poisoning at a sorority dinner at 
the University of Utah discovered the 
cause to be banana-cream pie made from 
Salmonella-contaminated eggs. Sixty-six 
guests, waitresses, and kitchen employees 

e ill, some so ill that they required 
hospitalization. Eighty-eight cases were 
found at about the same time in other 
parts of Utah, and in Arkansas, Hawaii, 
Maryland, and Washington State. Three 
welfare recipients were reported dead in 
1965 in Washington State from Salmo- 
nella-tainted dried eggs they had received 
from the State surplus food program. The 
Public Health Service points out that the 
use of raw eggs in bakery goods such as 
eclairs, or in hospitals have repeatedly 
caused outbreaks of illness. that have 
been traced back to the eggs. 

And the count continues on. 
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The Public Health Service sums up the 
situation well: 
The practical fact is ... that conditions 


in most egg processing plants allow survival 
of pathogenic microorganisms in finished raw 
egg and egg products. 


They go on to cite evidence from 
Canadian authorities who have dealt 
with our exported egg products for many 
years. 

A recent Canadian survey of such products 
showed that salmonella were pres- 
ent in 12 percent of 114 samples of frozen egg 
and in 54 percent of 119 samples of egg- 
containing cake mixes, mostly manufactured 
by U.S. firms. 


If this is the case from eggs shipped 
in interstate commerce, and across our 
national border, we have only to imagine 
what it must be like in the noninspected 
intrastate operations. 

THE WHOLESOME POULTRY, EGGS, AND FISH 

PRODUCTS ACT OF 1968 

The measure I introduce today repre- 
sents an electric approach to resolving 
the problems not only in poultry and fish, 
but in egg inspection as well. While it 
takes much from the administration 
measures, it remedies the defects in the 
fish and poultry bills, and adds other 
provisions. It moves us toward that 
“unified program of consumer protec- 
tion” the Public Health Service and all 
of us believe is necessary to protect the 
well-being of the Nation. 

The bill creates the broad unified 
framework we need today to administer 
all three programs. It rests administra- 
tive authority for inspection not only of 
poultry, but of eggs and fish in the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, thereby ending the 
potential for overlapping and duplica- 
tion inherent in presently pending bills. 

As did my original version of the Meat 
Inspection Act, the bill gives the Gover- 
nors of States the chance to choose 
whether they wish to conduct part or all 
of the poultry, fish, and egg program 
without forcing it on them. Under this 
measure, Governors whose State laws 
equal Federal measures would be able to 
apply to the Secretary for an exemption 
from Federal inspection. If the Secre- 
tary found evidence that the State would 
be able to carry out a program equal in 
consumer protection to the Federal in- 
spection system, he could then work with 
the States. He could provide technical 
assistance to strengthen State programs, 
and supply up to 50 percent of the total 
cost of the inspection program. But the 
consumer would be protected at all times. 
If the Secretary found that State pro- 
grams were inadequate, he would be em- 
powered to move quickly to reassert Fed- 
eral standards and controls. The Secre- 
tary could, of course, reexempt the State 
if and when the standards became suffi- 
cient again. 

I think this flexible provision is es- 
sential in view of the fact that only five 
States now have active, mandatory 
poultry inspection laws, and that no 
State egg or fish programs are as ex- 
tensive as would be required under this 
proposed measure. Adequate protection 
of the consumer cannot be achieved 
without uniform standards applying 
both to products shipped within States 
and across State lines, because increas- 
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ing number of poultry, fish, and egg 
processors prepare products for both 
types of shipment at the same plant, if 
not at the same time. Some States may 
wish to develop their own programs; 
but many may not. Those who do not 
wish to go to the added expense of de- 
veloping their own administrative struc- 
tures should not be required to do so. 

This measure would permit the Sec- 
retary to work not only with States, but 
with other Federal agencies as well. 
With the ability to use the personnel 
and skills of States and other agencies, 
the Department will be able to work out 
the most effective and efficient arrange- 
ments for administration of the program 
on a State-by-State basis. 

This bill authorizes the Secretary to 
make fullest use of the expertise of in- 
dustry and the consumers. It provides 
for broadly representative advisory com- 
mittees. We would expect these commit- 
tees to consider not only issues specific 
to poultry, eggs, and fish, but also prob- 
lems that cut across the protein products 
industry. The committees could help de- 
velop effective, uniform standards to 
protect the consumer, and the responsi- 
ble members of the industries involved 
who often in the past have had to suf- 
fer losses in profit because their higher 
quality products have cost more than 
contaminated ones. We would expect 
committees to consider more effective 
means of warning consumers and in- 
dustry of products potentially hazard- 
ous to health. The Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. has developed a 
stamp for food packages, for example, 
which would indicate when frozen food 
packages had been thawed above safe 
temperature levels. This, and numerous 
other avenues to consumer protection 
could be explored. 

We would expect an overall saving to 
taxpayers from this centralized protein 
inspection arrangement. The Secretary 
could unify recruitment, selection, train- 
ing and advancement arrangements, 
eliminating much of the duplication and 
inconsistency that now exists. He could 
deploy manpower with great efficiency, 
using inspection and laboratory person- 
nel in multiple roles. Meat, vegetable, 
and egg inspectors could also inspect 
poultry, fish, and egg products. The Sec- 
retary also could make cooperative ar- 
rangements with other Federal agencies, 
or State and local government to have 
their personnel conduct the multiple seg- 
ments of the program. 

The Department of Agriculture is the 
obvious choice to undertake this respon- 
sibility. While other agencies have been 
involved in parts of the overall effort, 
none has the combination of previous 
experience, and present administrative 
capacity necessary to assure the success 
of the measure I propose. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has administered 
successfully meat, poultry, and egg pro- 
grams. It also has had responsibilities in 
fish inspection in the past. The Depart- 
ment could call upon the expertise of 
other agencies. But the Department itself 
could be made accountable on behalf of 
the consumers. 

All three titles of this bill would re- 
quire annual reports to the Congress and 
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Nation like those required under the 
Meat Inspection Act. 

The bill requires that mandatory pro- 
grams be adopted for inspection of all 
poultry, fish, and eggs and their prod- 
ucts. Exemptions are provided, but only 
in cases where evidence proves these to 
absolutely be essential. The Secretary is 
required to make the reasons for any 
additional exemptions available to the 
public. 

The provision of the administration 
poultry bill making possible the shipment 
across State lines of poultry exempted 
from Federal inspection is deleted. This 
provision, not in the Meat Act, would 
make it possible for millions of pounds 
of inadequately inspected poultry to be 
sold to the consumer unaware that State 
requirements did not equal the Federal. 
The Federal-State inspection legend pro- 
vision also is deleted. It was not in the 
meat bill either, and raises serious 
problems. 

My poultry title adds a provision not 
in the administration measures, provid- 
ing for inspection of poultry feed, to 
prevent contamination. And the fish title 
provides for technical and financial as- 
sistance to the fish industry to help it up- 
grade and modernize its operation to 
meet the requirements of the act, and for 
a fisheries extension program. 

The fish title also amends the admin- 
istration import provisions, making it 
conform to the standards of the Meat 
Act. 

My bill gives 1 year for study and de- 
velopment of standards for fish inspec- 
tion. I do not see why we must wait for 
three. 

Finally, my bill remedies numerous 
smaller gaps in the administration poul- 
try and fish measures. Adequate inspec- 
tion of vessels would be required as part 
of the fish program instead, rather than 
left to the discretion of the Secretary, as 
it is in the administration bill. Import 
certificates would be reviewed under my 
fish title. Those responsible for illegal 
acts, such as importing diseased prod- 
ucts, or merchandising them would be 
required to pay for administrative costs. 

Mr. President, the American consum- 
er can wait no longer for adequate pro- 
tection of protein products. This year 
in which spectacular progress is being 
made to prolong life through medical 
science seems the appropriate time to act 
to assure that the quality of life, the 
health of people, be protected as well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section analysis of 
the legislation be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the section- 
by-section analysis of the bill was or- 
3 to be printed in the Recor, as fol- 
ows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE WHOLE- 

SOME POULTRY, Edd, AND FISH PRODUCTS 

Act or 1968 


TITLE I.—AMENDMENTS TO THE POULTRY PROD- 
UCTS INSPECTION ACT 

Section 101. Amendments.— 

(1) Section 2 amends the legislative find- 
ing now in Section 2 of the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act (PPIA) to support the pro- 
visions of the bill which affect intrastate 
commerce. 

(2) Section 3 of the PPIA is amended to 
delete reference to designated major con- 
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suming areas, and include the terms adul- 
terated and misbranded, used elsewhere in 
the Act, 

(3) Section 4 of the PPIA is amended to 
revise definitions of “commerce,” “Secretary”, 
“poultry product“, adulterated”, “inspector”, 
and “label”, to delete the definitions of 
“official inspection mark”, “wholesome”, and 
“unwholesome”’, and to add numerous new 
definitions including processed“ and “mis- 
branded.” Definitions conform closely to those 
of the Federal Meat Inspecion Act (FMIA). 

(a) The term “commerce” is amended to 
mean commerce within or between any State, 
territory, District of Columbia or within any 
territory not organized with a legislative 


body. 

(b) A definition of “State” (including the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico) is added. 

(c) A definition of “Territory” is added, in- 
cluding territories and possessions of the 
United States, except the Canal Zone. 

(d) A definition of “United States” is 
added, covering all the States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia. 

(e) The definition of “poultry” is extended 
to include domesticated birds that died 
otherwise than by slaughter, 

(f) The definition of “poultry product” is 
clarified and extended to include New York 
dressed poultry under the coverage of the 
Act. The definition closely resembles that for 
meat products under FMIA, except for the 
phrase “capable of use as human food” 
quoted elsewhere in the Act. 

(g) The definition of “adulterated” is 
amended to conform to the FMIA except for 
non-substantive changes and other changes 
to make it applicable to poultry products. 

(h) The definition of “misbranded” is 
amended to conform generally to the FMIA 
except for changes needed to make it appli- 
cable to poultry products. 

(i) “Secretary” is redefined to include 
delegates of the Secretary as well as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture himself. 

(j) A grammatical change is made in the 
definition of “person”. 

(k) The definition of “inspector” is 
changed to include reference to employees 
or officials of a Territory, the District of 
Columbia, as well as of a State, or the United 
States. 

(J) A definition for the term “official 
mark” is added, broader than the “official 
inspection legend.” 

(m) The term “official inspection legend” 
is substituted for “official inspection mark“ 
in conformity with the FMIA. 

(n) and (o) The terms “official certificate” 
and “official device” are added to conform 
to the FMIA. 

(p) and (q) There is no change in the 
definitions of “official establishment” or in- 
spection service.” 

(r) A grammatical change is made in the 
definition of “container” or package.“ 

(s) “Label” is redefined to include writ- 
ten, printed, or graphic matter wpon articles 
as well as matter upon the immediate con- 
tainer. The definition of “labeling” is added 
in conformity with the FMIA. 

(t) and (u) No change is made in the 
definition of “shipping container” and im- 
mediate container.” 

(v) A definition for “capable of use as 
human food” is added in conformity with 
the FMIA. 

(w) A definition of “processed” is added, 
adapted from the FMIA for poultry. 

(x) and (y) Definitions of “Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act”; and “pesticide 
chemical” and related terms are added iden- 
tical with the definitions of FMIA. 

(z) (aa) (bb) The terms “poultry products 
broker,” “renderer,” “animal food manufac- 
turer” are added to conform to the defini- 
tions of the FMIA to make them apply to 
poultry products. 

(4) Section 5 is amended to provide for 
the cooperation, assistance, and advice of 
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appropriate State agencies and other de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, deleting present provisions in Sec- 
tion 5 of the Act for designation of major 
consuming areas for intrastate activities. 

(a) The policy of Congress is stated to be 
the protection of the consumer from adul- 
terated or misbranded poultry and poultry 
products, To further this policy: 

(1) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into arrangements with State agencies, and 
other departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government to carry out the provisions 
of the Act. 

(2) The Secretary is authorized to appoint 
advisory committees consisting of representa- 
tives of State agencies, consumers, and the 
poultry industry to advise him concerning 
means of increasing effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. Committees must include a majority of 
consumers. Notice shall be given of meetings, 
and minutes or transcripts kept. 

(3) The Secretary is authorized to develop 
or arrange for training programs for person- 
nel engaged in carrying out programs under 
the Act, and education programs for those in 
industry, and other related educational 
activities. 

(4) The Secretary is authorized to use by 
agreement the officers, employees and facili- 
ties of any State and Federal agencies. 

(b) (1) Upon application by the Governor, 
the Secretary is authorized to exempt from 
the provisions of this Act states which have 
State laws at least equal in scope and content 
to the Federal laws, as well as such other 
characteristics as are prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

(2) The Secretary is authorized to provide 
exempted States with advisory assistance, 
technical and laboratory assistance, training, 
financial, and other aid for administration of 
the program. The Federal Contribution is 
not to exceed 50% of the total cost of the 
cooperative program, with the States provid- 
ing the remaining funds. 

(3) This section specifies that the State 
agency with which the Secretary may co- 
operate may include State and municipal 
or other subordinate government units 
when these are involved in activities under 
the Act. 

(4) The Secretary is authorized to termi- 
nate exemptions of States upon finding that 
they are failing to administer the program 
in accordance with the Federal standards. 
The Secretary is authorized to notify the 
Governor of such a fact, and to terminate the 
exemption after thirty days, unless the find- 
ings change within this time perod, in which 
case the exemption may remain. 

(5) Even in states exempted under the 
Act, the Secretary is authorized, upon find- 
ing that a processing plant is producing 
adulterated poultry products injurious to 
public health, to notify the Governor and 
advisory committee of the finding. If, after a 
reasonable time, the State has not taken 
action, the Secretary may withdraw the 
exemption from the establishment, and it 
will be subject to the requirements of the 
Title. 

(6) When the exemption is withdrawn, the 
Secretary is authorized to establish inspec- 
tion procedures under the Act for poultry 
processors distributing their products within 
the State. 

(7) The Secretary is authorized to provide 
an annual review of the State programs un- 
der this section, and to report on them. 

(c) “State” is redefined to include the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, organized 
territories, and the District of Columbia, 

(5) The heading of Section 5 is amended 
to read “Cooperation and Utilization of State 
and Other Federal Agencies; Exemption Au- 
thorized for Intrastate Activities.” 

(6) and (7) Section 6 is amended to con- 
form to language contained in amendments 
made by the bill, including adding the phrase 
“capable of use as human food” to quality 
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“poultry products” in the provisions for 
quarantine, segregation, and reinspection. 

(8) Section 7 is amended editorially to con- 
form to other amendments. 


(9) Section 8 dealing with labeling require- 
ments is amended to conform generally to the 
FMIA, except for editorial changes needed to 
make it relevant to poultry products. The 
single exception is that the Secretary is 
given authority to require specified informa- 
tion not only on the products “or” their con- 
tainers, but on the products “and” their 
containers. 

(a) This paragraph is amended as to label- 
ing information to be required. The present 
Act specifies certain items required to appear 
on the shipping container and more extensive 
information for the immediate container. 
Under the revised section, information neces- 
sary under the definition of “misbranded” 
would appear on the poultry product itself, 
under certain circumstances, and on the 
shipping containers and immediate con- 
tainers. The present inspection mark could 
continue to be used. 

(b) The Secretary would be authorized to 
prescribe styles and sizes of type of required 
label information, and to prescribe standards 
of identity, composition, and fill of contain- 
ers. 

(c) The sale of articles subject to the Act 
under a false or misleading name or in con- 
tainers of false or misleading form or size is 
prohibited. The use of approved labeling and 
containers is permitted. Similar provisions 
are in present paragraph 8(b). 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to order 
labeling of containers be withheld from use 
if there is reason to believe they are false 
or misleading, and to provide for adminis- 
trative hearing and judicial review. This pro- 
vision is essentially the same as in paragraph 
8(b) of the present Act, except that it in- 
cludes authority to prevent use of containers 
of a false or misleading form or size. 

(10) Section 9 is amended to delete the 
principal prohibition now in the Act, and 
substitute prohibitions like those in the 
FMIA plus others adapted from the present 
PPIA, and to make necessary editorial 
changes. Under the revised section it would 
be unlawful to: 

(1) Slaughter or process poultry and 
poultry products capable of use as human 
food except in compliance with the require- 
ments of the Act. (This clarifies a prohibi- 
tion now in paragraph 9(a) of the Act with 
respect to processing.) 

(2) Introduce or deliver for introduction, 
sell, transport, offer for sale or transporta- 
tion, or receive or otherwise dispose for trans- 
portation or store (A) adulterated or mis- 
branded poultry products capable of use 
as human food; or (B) poultry products re- 
quired to be inspected unless they have been 
inspected and passed. 

(3) Adulterate or misbrand poultry prod- 
ucts capable of use as human food while 
they are being held for storage or for trans- 
„ or being transported or held for 
sale. 

(Clause (2) (A) and Clause (3) replace 
comparable prohibitions in paragraphs 9a), 
(b), and (d) and Section 16 of the present 
Act with respect to mislabeled or unwhole- 
some or adulterated articles, and extends cov- 
erage into areas now included only in the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Clause 
(2) (B) preserves prohibitions now in para- 
graph 9(a) concerning distribution of poul- 
try products that have not been inspected.) 

(4) Sell, transport, offer for sale or trans- 
portation, or receive for transportation 
articles not qualifying under the present 
definition of “poultry products”, principally 
“New York dressed poultry.” 

(5) Use to his own advantage or reveal 
except under certain conditions, information 
entitled to protection as a trade secret. (This 
clarifies and slightly relieves the present pro- 
hibition in paragraph 9(h) of the Act.) 

(6), (7), (8), (9) Make, simulate, forge, 
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alter, counterfeit, possess, alter, detach, de- 
face or destroy official marks, devices, or cer- 
tificates, except as authorized by the 
Secretary. 

(10) Knowingly possess any of the above, 
without notifying the Secretary or his 
representative; 

(11) Make false statements on certificates; 

(12) Knowingly represent that an article 
has been inspected and passed or exempted 
when it has not. 

(Paragraphs 6-12 clarify and expand upon 
prohibitions contained in paragraphs 9(c) 
and (e) of the Acts which contain similar 
provisions, except as to false statements in 
certificates). 

(11) Section 10 is amended to conform to 
other amendments. 

(12) Section 11 is amended to delete the 
present record requirements, and substitute 
the records and other provisions of Title II 
of the FMIA. 

(a) A new paragraph is added, limiting in- 
spection under the Act to poultry and poultry 
products intended for use as human food. 
Denaturing or other identification is required 
for products not for human consumption 
before they can be distributed or imported. 

(b) A new paragraph requires record- 
keeping and full and correct disclosure of 
business transaction by those who slaughter, 
process, freeze, package, label, buy, sell, trans- 
port, deliver, store, ship, import, receive or 
render poultry and poultry products. In ad- 
dition, at reasonable times such persons 
would be required to give access to repre- 
sentatives of the Secretary to their places of 
business, their records, facilities, and inven- 
tories, and to take samples of their inven- 
tories upon payment, whether under the 
Act, or in an exempted State. 

(c) A new paragraph would authorize the 
Secretary to require registration of persons 
engaged in business as poultry and poultry 
products brokers, renderers, animal food 
manufacturers, wholesalers or public ware- 


ing or transporting or importing 4 D (dead, 
dying, diseased, disabled) or parts of car- 
casses of poultry that died otherwise than by 
slaughter. 

(d) A new paragraph would prohibit those 
mentioned in (c) above from making busi- 
ness transactions, except in accordance with 
the Secretary's regulations. 

(18) The Heading of Section 11 is amended 
to read: “Products Not Intended for Human 
Food; Records and Related Requirements.” 

(14) Section 12 relating to penalties is 
amended by substituting provisions adapted 
from Section 406 of the FMIA; by making 
editorial in paragraph 12(b); and 
by adding as 12(c) prohibitions and penalties 
like those in Section 405 of the FMIA relat- 
ing to forcible assaults, etc. against persons 
performing official duties under the PPIA. 

(15) Section 14 of the Act is amended to 
add authority for the Secretary to regulate 
standards of sanitation, quality control, 
storage, and handling, in consultation with 
an advisory committee, for persons engaged 
in processing, shipping and storing poultry 
and poultry products. 

(16) The heading of Section 14 is amended 
to read: “Standards for Storage and Handl- 
ing; Rules and Regulations,” 

(17) Section 15 relating to exemptions is 
amended by (a) deleting the poultry pro- 
ducer exemption authority now contained in 
paragraph 15(a)(1) (a more restricted ex- 
emption is provided in new paragraph 
15(c)); 

(b) deleting the exemption authority 
given the Secretary by Section 15(a)(3) in 
cases of impracticability; 

(c) preserving and redesignating as para- 
graph (a)(1) the exemption authority to 
retail dealers now contained in paragraph 
15(a) (2); redesignating as paragraph 15(a) 
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(2) the religious exemption 


ding new para- 
graphs (b), (c), (d), and (e) to the Act: 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to exempt 
from inspection slaughter of poultry and 
processing of poultry products in any un- 
organized territory for distribution therein, 
when he finds it is impractical to provide 
such inspection. (This is the same as para- 
graph 23(b) of the FMIA except for editorial 
changes.) 

“(c) The Secretary may exclude from the 
inspection requirements of the Act slaughter 
and processing by persons using products of 
their own raising, for use by them, their 
family, their nonpaying guests and em- 
ployees; and custom slaughterers who do not 
engage in buying or selling poultry products 
capable of use as human food. (This is the 
same as paragraph 23(a) of the FMIA except 
for editorial changes.) 

„d) The adulteration and misbranding 
provisions apply to articles exempted or ex- 
cluded from the inspection requirements. 

„(e) A subsection states that under such 
regulations as the Secretary may prescribe 
to protect the public health, slaughter and 
processing of poultry normally conducted at 
retail stores and restaurants for sale at nor- 
mal retail quantities may be exempted. 

“(f) When exemptions are granted, the 
Secretary shall keep written records show- 
ing why the exemption is granted, and to 
make these records available for inspection.” 

(18) Section 16 is amended to give the 
Secretary authority to limit entry of poultry 
products into official establishments. 

(19) Section 17 relating to imports is 
amended to conform to provisions in Section 
20 of the FMIA. 

(a) Importation of adulterated or mis- 
branded poultry products capable of use as 
human food is prohibited; as is importation 
unless they comply with all the inspection, 
building construction standards and other 
provisions of the Act and regulations there- 
under applicable to such articles in domestic 
commerce. An exception is made for imports 
not in excess of 50 pounds by persons for 
their own consumption. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide for destruction of articles imported 
contrary to the Act unless they are exported, 
or, if misbranded, brought into compliance 
with the Act under official supervision, in- 
stead of being exported. 

(c) The provisions of paragraph 17(c) of 
the PPIA are expanded relating to assess- 
ment for storage, cartage and labor charges 
against the owner or consignee of products 
refused admission. 

(d) Knowing importation in violation of 
these provisions is prohibited. 

(20) Section 18 is amended to delete pres- 
ent provisions relating to jurisdiction of the 
Secretary in cooperation with other branches 
of government and State agencies, and sub- 
stitute provisions of the FMIA for refusal 
of withdrawal of the Inspection Service 
under the Act. 

(a) A new provision would authorize 
withdrawal or refusal of inspection service 
under the Act for any establishment, if it is 
determined that the applicant or recipient 
is determined to be unfit to engage in busi- 
ness, or if someone responsibly connected 
with him is determined unfit. Unfit persons 
can include persons convicted within the 
previous ten years of felonies or more than 
one misdemeanor relating to food; or felo- 
nies involving acts indicating a lack of in- 
tegrity meeded to conduct the operations 
affecting the public health. 

(b) A new provision would provide oppor- 
tunity for hearing, upon request by ad- 
versely affected processors, in cases where 
inspection service has been withdrawn or 
refused because of failure to destroy con- 
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demned poultry products or otherwise com- 
ply with requirements under Section 7 of the 
Act. However, the withdrawal or refusal 
would continue unless otherwise ordered by 
the s 

(c) A new provision would call for judicial 
review of orders in proceedings within para- 
graphs (a) and (b). 

(21) The first sentence of Section 19 is 
amended to clarify the circumstances under 
which the cost of inspection shall be borne 
by the United States. 

(22) The heading of Section 18 is amended 
to read: “Authority of Secretary To Refuse 
Inspection Service.” 

(23) Sections 20-22 are redesignated as 
Sections 27 through 30 respectively, and new 
sections and headings are inserted. 

(a) A new Section 19 authorizes adminis- 
trative detention by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s representative of poultry products 
and other articles and 4D poultry if found 
on specified premises, and there is reason to 
believe that such products are adulterated, 
misbranded, uninspected, in violation of 
Federal or other laws, or are intended to be 
distributed in violation of such laws and 
are capable of use as human food. 

(b) A new Section 20 authorizes judicial 
proceedings for seizure and condemnation 
of poultry found to be in violation of the 
Act as mentioned in (a) above. 

(c) A new Section 21 would give specified 
courts jurisdiction over actions to enjoin 
violation and certain other cases under the 
Act. 

(d) A new Section 22 would incorporate by 
reference provisions of the Federal Trade 
Commission and Communications Acts, au- 
thorizing requirement of reports, adminis- 
trative subpoenas, and conferring other in- 
vestigative and hearing powers. 

(e) A new Section 23 would exempt poul- 
try and poultry products to the extent they 
are covered by the provisions of this Act 
from the provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetics Act. This would not 
exempt them from liability under State 
negligence laws, however. 

(f) A new Section 24 states that no juris- 
diction may impose requirements different 
than these under the Title, but that they 
may exercise concurrent jurisdiction, except 
with respect to record-keeping. 

(g) A new Section 25 provides for inspec- 
tion of grain and other commodities used 
as poultry feed. 

(1) Subsection (a) authorizes the Sec- 
retary to investigate the handling, processing, 
transporting, storage and use of poultry feed 
and to establish sanitation and health stand- 
ards to insure the consuming public against 
diseased poultry. 

(2) Subsection (b) states that distribu- 
tion of uninspected feed is prohibited. 

(3) Subsection (c) gives the Secretary 
the authority to exempt from the inspection 
provisions those whom it would be imprac- 
tical to inspect. 

(4) Subsection (d) prohibits violation and 
prescribes penalties. 

(5) Subsection (e) states that these pro- 
visions are in addition to the authority of 
the Secretary under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, and the authority of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

(g) A new Section 26 calls for Annual Re- 
ports to Congressional Committees similar 
to the provisions of the FMIA. 

Reports are to be submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry of the Senate on the 
effectiveness of operations of State programs 
granted exemptions under Section 5, and the 
administration of Section 17 of the Act 
relating to imports. 

Sec. 102. This section contains the usual 
savings provision to apply in the case of 
partial invalidity of the bill. 
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Src. 103. This section provides that the 
bill shall become effective immediately upon 
enactment except for the adulteration and 
misbranding provision, import provisions, 
amendments of exemptions tl os and 
provisions relating to 4-D poultry, all of 
which would become effective 60 days after 
enactment. 


TITLE Il.—MANDATORY FEDERAL INSPECTION AND 
GRADING PROGRAM FOR EGGS AND EGG PRODUCTS 


Section 201—Findings and Statement of 
Purpose. In order to protect the consuming 
public, avoid adverse effects on marketing, 
and avoid losses to egg producers and proces- 
sors of egg products, it is necessary to pro- 
vide for a mandatory inspection and grading 
program for egg and egg products, whether 
or not they enter into the current of foreign 
or interstate commerce. 

Section 202.—De/finitions.—The definitions 
of this section include language like that of 
Title I, modified to include egg and egg 
products. 

(a) The term “egg product” is defined to 
include the yolk and albumen from the egg 
or any portion thereof or mixture, with or 
without added ingredients, and whether or 
not further processed, exception products 
which contain egg products only in a rela- 
tively small proportion. 

(b) The term “egg” is defined to mean the 
shell eggs of domesticated chickens, turkeys, 
ducks, geese, or guineas. In addition, the fol- 
lowing classifications of eggs are defined: 

(1) “check” to mean eggs with broken or 


(2) “clean and sound shell eggs” to mean 
eggs with shells free of adhering dirt or for- 
eign material, and not cracked or broken; 

(3) “dirty eggs” to mean eggs with unbro- 
ken shells with dirt or foreign materials; 

(4) “incubator rejects” to mean eggs sub- 
ject to incubation, but rejected as infertile or 
otherwise unhatchable; 

(5) “inedible” to include black rots, yellow 
rots, white rots, mixed rots (addled eggs), 
sour eggs, eggs with green whites, eggs with 
stuck yolks, moldy eggs, misty eggs, eggs 
showing blood rings, eggs containing embryo 
chicks (at or beyond the blood ring stage), 
and any adulterated eggs; 

(6) “Leaker or leaking” to mean eggs with 
cracks or breaks in shells and shell mem- 
branes such that contents are exposed or 
exuding or free to exude through the shell; 

(7) “loss” to mean eggs inedible, smashed, 
cooked, frozen, contaminated, or leaking or 
incubator reject; or that contain bloody 
whites, or other large quantities of blood, 
large meat spots, or other foreign material; 

(c) The term “grading” is added to mean 
determination of the class, quality, quan- 
tity, or condition of any product; and the act 
of identifying such product by means of an 
official identification symbol; 

(d) The term “processed” and process- 
ing is added to mean breaking, filtering, 
mixing, blending, pasteurizing, stabilizing, 
cooling, freezing, drying, or packing or other- 
wise manufacturing, preparing or processing 


eggs. 

(e) Deleted are terms inapplicable to the 
egg industry, including “broker,” “renderer,” 
and “animal food manufacturer.” 

(f) The terms pasteurize“ and “pasteuri- 
zation” are added to mean the process pre- 
scribed in regulation of the Secretary for de- 
stroying harmful, viable micro-organisms 
in egg products. 

(g) The term “egg handler” is added to 
mean persons producing, buying, selling, 
processing, shipping, or receiving eggs or 
egg products, or otherwise handling. them 
for commercial purposes. 

Section 203. Inspection and Grading Pro- 
gram for Egg Products; Re-inspection and 
Quarantine; Seizure and Condemnation; Ad- 
ministrative Detention——The provisions of 
this Title are much like similar provisions 
in Title I, amended Sections 19 and 20. 
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(a) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to formulate and carry out an in- 
spection and grading program for all eggs 
and egg products intended for human con- 
sumption, whether they are in interstate, or 
foreign commerce, or travel through intra- 
state commerce. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to quar- 
antine, segregate, seize, or re-inspect such 
products as he deems necessary. 

(e) In order to prevent the sale or trans- 
portation of eggs capable of use as human 
food, but which are dirty, chick, leakers, in- 
cubator rejects, loss or inedible, the Secre- 
tary shall: 

(1) Promulgate standards and regulations 
to prohibit sale; and see that premises are 
inspected; 

(2) Promulgate regulations to prohibit 

purchase, except when denatured or dechar- 
ac * 
(3) Promulgate regulations to prohibit 
purchase, possession or use of such eggs by 
restaurants, other food service and food 
manufacturing plants; 

(d) In order to prevent sale to consumers 
of incubator rejects, the Secretary shall in- 
spect hatcheries and other establishments, to 
present use of such eggs as human food, and 
to require denaturing or decharacterization. 

(e) Inspection is not to be provided for egg 
product processors processing eggs not in- 
tended for use as human food. On the other 
hand, such products are required to be ren- 
dered inedible under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary. 

(f) The Secretary is authorized to provide 
for the sampling, detention, and re-inspec- 
tion of egg products at processing establish- 
ments. Adulterated egg products are required 
to be destroyed, unless they can be unadul- 
terated for use as food products. An appeal 
procedure also is provided. 

(g) L. Administrative detention of adul- 
terated or misbranded products is provided 
for up to twenty days. 

2. Seizure and condemnation of products 
being processed, sold, transported, or other- 
wise distributed; or adulterated or mis- 
branded; or otherwise in violation of this 
Title is provided for under specified legal 
procedures, Procedures for disposal of such 
condemned products are included. 

3. No provisions of this section are to con- 
flict or derogate from other condemnation or 
seizure authority conferred by other laws or 
other provisions of this Title. 

Section 204. Sanitation, Facilities, and 
Practices.— 

(a) Each official establishment is to be op- 
erated in accordance with standards as are 
required by the Secretary to prevent market- 
ing or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded egg products. 

(b) No establishment processing egg prod- 
ucts for human consumption shall do so ex- 
cept in compliance with the requirements of 
this Title. 

(c) The Secretary shall refuse to give in- 
spection or grading to establishments whose 
facilities and buildings, and equipment, and 
operations fail to meet the requirements of 
this Section. 

Section 205. Labeling.—This Section is the 
same as Section 8, Title I, as amended, with 
the exception of editorial changes needed to 
make it relate to egg and egg products. 

Section 206. Imports.—This Section is the 
same as Section 17, Title I, as amended, with 
the exception of editorial changes needed to 
make it relate to egg and egg products. 

Section 207. Prohibited Acts—This Sec- 
tion is the same as Section 9, Title I, as 
amended, with editorial changes needed to 
make it conform to egg and egg products. 
This includes changes of wording, and the 
omission of Section 9(4) of Title I. 

Section 208. Penalties.— This Section is 
written to correspond to Section 12, Title I, 

as amended, 


heaton 209. Record and Related Require- 
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ments.—This on is like Section 11(b), 
Title I, with the exception of needed 
to make the requirements applicable to egg 
and egg products. 

Section 210. Reporting of Violations—This 
Section, like Section 13 of the Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act, requires reasonable 
notice to persons suspected to be in violation 
of this Act before proceedings are instituted. 
Furthermore, the Secretary continues to be 
authorized to give notice of warning of sus- 
pected violation when he thinks this would 
adequately serve the public interest. 

Section 211. Exemptions — 

(a) As in Section 15(b) as amended, of 
Title I, the Secretary may provide an ex- 
emption for products in territories not orga- 
nized into legislative bodies solely for dis- 
tribution within such territory if it is im- 
practicable to provide such inspection. 

(b) Exemption is provided for persons rais- 
ing eggs on their own farms or processing egg 
products for the use of themselves, members 
of their families, non-paying guests, and em- 
ployees, or for sale directly to household 
consumers. 

(c) As in Section 15(d) as amended, of 
Title I, the adulteration and misbranding 
provisions apply to exempted products. 

(d) The Secretary may suspend or termi- 
nate exemptions. 

(e) When exemptions are granted, the Sec- 
retary shall keep written records showing 
why the exemption is granted, and make 
these records available for inspection. 

Section 212. Standards jor Storage and 
Handling—This section is written to con- 
form to Section 14, Title I, as amended, with 
the exception of editorial changes needed to 
make it conform to egg and egg products. 

The Secretary is authorized to prescribe 
regulations and standards of sanitation and 
quality control for processing, storing, and 
handling, to prevent adulteration or mis- 
branding, with an advisory committee. The 
Secretary is further authorized to publish 
these regulations in the Federal Register; 
six months after the code has been published, 
the provisions will become effective, with the 
exception of retail stores or other establish- 
ments regulated under state or territorial 
law. 

Section 213. Cooperation and Utilization of 
State and Other Federal Agencies; Exemption 
authorized for Intrastate Activities ——This 
section corresponds and parallels Section 5, 
Title I, as amended, with the exception of 
editorial changes needed to make it conform 
to egg and egg product inspection. 

Section 214. Cost of Inspection and Grad- 
ing—This section is like Section 19 of the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act, providing 
that cost of inspection shall be borne by the 
United States, except for over-time and holi- 
day work. Reimbursements to the Secretary 
are to be available without fiscal year limita- 
tion to carry out the programs under this 
Act. 

Section 215. Annual Reports to Congres- 
sional Committees—This_ section reads 
exactly as does Section 26, as amended, of 
Title I with the exception of editorial changes 
needed to make it relate to egg and egg 
products. 

Section 216. Court Jurisdictions; Preven- 
tion and Restraint of Violations.—This sec- 
tion is like Section 21, Title I. 

Section 217. Additional Authority for Ad- 
ministration and Enforcement of Title-—This 
section reads as does Section 22 of Title I. 

Section 218. Uniform Requirements — 

(a) No state or territory or District of Co- 
lumbia, may impose requirements within the 
scope of the title that are different from the 
title, except for recordkeeping and other re- 
quirements within the scope of Section 209, 
but they may exercise concurrent jurisdic- 
tion over eggs and egg products. 

(b) No state or subdivision, territory, or 
District of Columbia may establish manda- 
tory standards, grades, or weights for eggs or 
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other standards, consumer grades, or weight 
classes different from those under this Title. 

Section 219. Effect on Other Laws.—This 
Section reads as does Section 23 of Title I as 
amended, with the exception of editorial 
changes needed to make it correspond to egg 
and egg products. 

Section 220. Rules and Regulations; Appli- 
cability of Title—This paragraph, like the 
amended Section 14 of Title I, provides that 
the Secretary shall promulgate such rules 
and regulations as are nec to carry out 
the provisions of the Act, and shall be effec- 
tive in the states, District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Section 221. Authorization for Appropria- 
tions —Like Section 20 of the Poultry Prod- 
uct Inspection Act, this Section provides for 
authorization of such sums as are necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the Title. 

Section 222. Separability of Provisions.— 
As does Section 102 of Title I, this provision 
contains the usual savings clause concerning 
the validity of remaining portions of the Act 
should any part of it become invalid. 

Section 223. Effective Date — The Title 
takes effect immediately upon enactment, 
except that it does not become effective for 
180 days after enactment, except for those 
people whose applications for inspection are 
approved. In the meantime, the voluntary 
inspection and grading in effect under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act is to continue in 
effect. 


TITLE III. — MAN DATORT INSPECTION OF FISH 
AND FISH PRODUCTS 


Section 301. Statement of Findings and 
Purpose.—In order to protect the consuming 
public, avoid adverse effects on marketing of 
fish, and avoid losses to fishermen and proc- 
essors, it is necessary to provide for manda- 
tory inspection programs for fish and fish 
products, whether or not they enter into the 
channels of interstate or foreign commerce. 

Section 302. Definitions——The definition 
section is written to conform to the amended 
definition section of Title I, with editorial 
changes and definitional changes needed to 
make the section apply to fish and fish 
products. 

(a) “Fish” is defined to mean any aquatic 
animal including amphibians or part thereof 
capable of use as human food. 

(b) “Fish product” is defined to mean any 
product capable of use as human food which 
is made wholly or in part from fish or parts 
thereof, except those products exempted from 
the definition by the Secretary, 

(c) The terms processed“ and “process- 
ing” mean the harvesting, handling, storing, 
preparation, production, manufacture, pres- 
ervation, packing, storing, or holding of any 
fish or fish product. 

(a) The term “fishing vessel” means water- 
craft involved in landing and processing fish 
for human consumption. 

Section 303. Authorization for fish and fish 
product inspection; Establishment of Task 
Force.— 

(a) The Secretary is authorized to develop 
a comprehensive inspection program for fish 
and fish products. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized within 
thirty days of enactment of the title to con- 
vene a task force consisting of the represen- 
tatives of relevant Federal agencies, the fish- 
ing industry, and consumers. 

(c) The Task Force will, within six 
months, formulate a program providing for 
the mandatory inspection of all domestic fish 
and fish products. The program shall include: 

(1) Minimum standards or requirements 
for sanitation, equipment, and practices for 
fishing vessels and fish processors to assure 
that products are not adulterated, mis- 
branded, and are suitable for human con- 
sumption. 

(2) Minimum standards of quality and 
good manufacturing processes for processing 
of fish, and for storage and handling; 

(3) Continuous inspection of fish process- 
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ing plants, and adequate inspection of do- 
mestic fishing vessels; 

(4) Means for assuring that imported fish 
products meet the standards and require- 
ments applicable to domestic fish; 

(d) The Secretary is to publish these reg- 
ulations in the Federal Register not more 
than six months after the date of enactment 
of the Title. 

Section 304. Effective Date for Inspection 
Program.—The program shall become effec- 
tive six months after the regulations are 
published. 

Section 305. Powers for Administration and 
Enforcement of the Inspection Program.— 
The Secretary of Agriculture is given the 
following powers: 

(a) Inspection, The Secretary is authorized 
to inspect fishing vessels and establishments, 
and to quarantine, segregate, seize, or rein- 
spect such products as he deems necessary. 
Inspectors shall have access to establish- 
ments and vessels. 

(b) Sanitation, Facilities, and Practices, 
This section is patterned after Section 204, 
Title II. 

(1) Official establishments and fishing ves- 
sels to be inspected are required to operate 
under such practices and regulations as are 
promulgated by the Secretary to prevent 
adulterated or misbranded fish products. 

(2) Processing, except in compliance with 
the requirements of the Title, is prohibited. 

(3) The Secretary shall refuse to render in- 
spection service to establishments or fishing 
vessels which do not meet the requirements 
of the Title, 

(c) Certification. The Secretary is to issue 
certificates of registration, upon application 
by vessels and processors, and assurance that 
standards will be maintained, After thirty 
days, no person shall process fish or fish 
products unless such a certificate is in effect. 
The Secretary may deny certification, and 
such denial shall be subject to hearing in 
judicial review. 

(d) (1) Withdrawal, Suspension and Re- 
instatement of Certificates——Withdrawal of 
registration is permitted after the oppor- 
tunity for hearing. Immediate suspension is 
authorized for failure to permit access for 
inspection, or failure to comply with an order 
for condemnation or detention, or where im- 
minent harm to the consumer might result 
from continued operation in violation with 
provisions of this Title. Application is per- 
mitted at any time for reinstatement, and 
the Secretary is authorized to grant immedi- 
ate reinstatement if he finds that standards 
are being met. Review of suspension is pro- 
vided. 

(2) The Secretary is authorized to refuse 
to issue certificates of registration or to re- 
voke or suspend such certificates, upon de- 
termination that the applicant or holder is 
unfit to engage in business because of a) 
having committed and been convicted of a 
felony or more than one misdemeanor re- 
lated to food or fraud in connection with 
food, or b) felonies involving acts which 
indicate a lack of integrity needed to con- 
duct operations affecting public health. 

(3) Refusal to issue a certificate of regis- 
tration is to be subject to the opportunity for 
hearing in judicial review. 

(e) Seizure. The Secretary is authorized to 
provide for sampling, detention, and rein- 
spection of fish or fish products at processing 
establishments and fishing vessels. Products 
found adulterated shall be immediately con- 
demned and destroyed, but those which 
could be made non-adulterated by reprocess- 
ing need not be so condemned. An appeal 
procedure is also provided for. 

(f) Administrative Detention. (1) Fish or 
fish products found to be adulterated, mis- 
branded, or not inspected and intended to be 
or having been distributed in violation of 
this title may be detained by representatives 
of the Secretary for periods not to exceed 
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twenty days pending action or notification 
from appropriate authorities. 

(2) Products processed, sold, transported, 
or otherwise distributed; capable for use as 
human food and adulterated or misbranded; 
or in any other way in violation of the Title 
shall be liable to seizure, condemnation, un- 
der procedures outlined in this Section. Pay- 
ment for court costs, fees, storage and other 
expenses shall be made by claimants of 
products. 

(3) Condemnation and seizure authority 
conferred by other provisions of this Title, 
or other laws is not derogated by this sub- 
section. 

(4) To the extent the provisions of this 
Title apply, fish and fish products shall be 
exempt from provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

(g) Articles Not Intended for Human 
Food. Inspection shall not be provided ex- 
cept at vessels and establishments processing 
fish for human consumption, but fish not 
intended for human consumption is to be 
denatured, or otherwise rendered inedible 
and identified according to regulations of the 
Secretary. (Sections (d), (e), (f) and (g) are 
patterned after Sections 19 and 20 for Title 
I, and Section 203, Title II.) 

(h) Labeling, This section is like Section 
205 of Title II and the amended Section 8 
of Title I, with the exception of changes 
needed to make it apply to fish and fish 
products. 

(1) Imports. This section is written gen- 
erally to correspond to Section 206 of Title 
II and to the amended Section 17 of Title I, 
with the exception of editorial changes 
needed to make it correspond to fish and fish 
products. Importation is limited to specified 
ports of entry. 

(j) Prohibited acts. This section is like 
Section 207 of Title II and the amended Sec- 
tion 9 of Title I, with the exception of edi- 
torial changes needed to make it apply to 
fish and fish products. 

(k) Penalties. This section corresponds to 
Section 208 of Title II and the amended Sec- 
tion 12 of Title I, with the exception of edi- 
torial changes needed to make it correspond 
to fish and fish products. 

(1) Record and related requirements. This 
section corresponds to Section 209 of Title 
II, and the amended Section 11 of Title I, 
with the exception of editorial changes 
needed to make it refer to fish and fish 
products. 

(m) Reporting of Violations. This section 
corresponds to Section 210, Title II and Sec- 
tion 13 of Title I. 

(n) Exemptions, (1) Retail dealers selling 
fish and fish products directly to consumers 
and who process fish at their stores, are 
exempted from the provisions of this Title, 
under such regulations and standards as 
prescribed by the Secretary. 

(2) Those processing fish in territories not 
organized with a legislative body, solely for 
distribution within that territory may also be 
exempted. 

(3) Products processed exclusively for use 
by him and the members of his household 
and nonpaying guests and employees are 
exempted. 

(4) The adulteration and misbranding pro- 
visions are applied to exempted fish and fish 
products except as otherwise specified. 

(5) The Secretary may suspend or ter- 
minate exemptions. 

(6) When exemptions are granted, the 
Secretary shall keep written records show- 
ing why the exemption is granted, and make 
these records available for inspection, 

(o) Effect on Other Laws. Provisions of 
this title do not derogate from authority 
given by the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act; the Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act, and the Public Health Service Act; or 
other acts, 

(p) Cooperation and Utilization of State 
and Other Federal Agencies. This paragraph, 
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like Section 213 of Title H, and the amended 
Section 5 of Title I, provides for relationships 
with other federal agencies and State Gov- 
ernments., Editorial changes are made as 
needed. 

(q) Exemption for Intrastate Activities. 
This section also is included within the 
scope of Section 213, Title II, and the 
amended Section 5 of Title I, with necessary 
editorial changes. 

(r) Cost of Inspection. This Section cor- 
responds to Section 214, Title II and to Sec- 
tion 19 of Title I amended, adopted to fish 
processing establishments and vessels. 

(s) Annual Reports to Congressional Com- 
mittees. This Section corresponds to Section 
215, Title IT, and to the amended Section 26 
of Title I, with editorial changes needed to 
make it correspond to fish. 

(t) Court Jurisdiction; Prevention and 
Restraint of Violations. This section corre- 
sponds to Section 216, Title II and to Section 
21 of Title I. 

(u) Additional Authority for Administra- 
tion and Enforcement of Title. This section 
corresponds to Section 217 of Title II and to 
the amended Section 22 of Title I. 

Section 306. Fishery Extension Service. (a) 
The Secretary is authorized to establish fish- 
ery extension service within the Department 
of Agriculture to attain and disseminate 
practical information about commercial fish- 
ing operations. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to carry 
this out in the most effective manner, in- 
cluding cooperation with colleges and uni- 
versities, and coordination of activities with 
State programs and those of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. 

(c) The Extension work shall consist of 
giving instruction and practical demonstra- 
tions in commercial fishing, processing, mer- 
keting, and disseminating information. 

Section 307. Technical Assistance Grants.— 

(a) The Secretary is authorized to make 
technical assistance grants to help the fish- 
erles industry meet the standards to be im- 
posed under this Title. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
technical assistance grants to fishery cooper- 
atives, marketing associations, and other pri- 
vate agencies and organizations to imple- 
ment technological improvements for dem- 
onstration purposes, 

(c) Factors to be considered in 
grants under this section are to include the 
amount of money available, the number of 
applicants, the financial condition of the 
applicant, and the benefits to be expected. 

(d) Payments may be in advance or by 
reimbursement. 

(e) The services, facilities, and personnel 
of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries may 
be used, with the consent and cooperation 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Section 308. Rules and Regulations; Ap- 
plicability of Title.— This, like Section 220, 
Title II, and Section 14 of Title I, gives the 
authority to the Secretary to make necessary 
rules and regulations. 

Section 309. Effect on Existing Federal Fish 
Inspection Programs.—Existing programs are 
to remain in effect until the effective date 
for the mandatory inspection program under 
this Title. 

Section 310. Authorization for appropri- 
ations—Sums necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Title are to be appropriated. 

Section 311. Separability of Provisions.— 
Like Section 222, Title II and Section 102 of 
Title I, this Section provides that if part of 
the statute is held invalid, the provisions of 
the rest of the title will remain in force. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS : 


Mr. .SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its. next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case] and the Senator 
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from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson] be added 
as cosponsors of the bill, S. 3354, to au- 
thorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
recognition of the outstanding services of 
the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., to the cause of the individual rights 
and the equality of men. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent. on behalf of the Senator from Wis- 
consin {Mr. Nztson], I ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
name of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson] be added as a cosponsor of the 
bill, S. 1567, to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961, as amended, to provide an alter- 
nate method of making loans for acquisi- 
tion and improvements of the farm, 
needed by farm families, including young 
farmers, and to provide the borrower 
family with adequate standards of living 
and the consumer with reasonable prices 
for dairy and other agricultural products, 
as well as to maintain and improve na- 
tional health; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson] be added 
as cosponsors of the bills, S. 3349 and 
S. 3350, the cold war GI amendments 
bills to give cold war GI veterans educa- 
tional opportunities equal to those en- 
joyed by the Korean conflict veterans 
under the Korean conflict GI bill. 

The present cold war GI veterans are 
not given educational opportunities in 
flight training or on-the-farm training 
equal to those enjoyed by the Korean 
GI veterans and are not given the num- 
ber of days credit equal to those en- 
joyed by the Korean GI. 

The measures are designed to bring 
the cold war GI’s into equality with the 
Korean GI veterans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICIER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that, at its 
next printing, the name of the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] 
be added as a cosponsor of the bill, S. 
2864, the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1968, which would assure safe and 
healthful working conditions for the 
working men and women of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE I OF THE 
LAND AND WATER CONSERVA- 
TION FUND ACT OF 1965—AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 707 
Mr. MORSE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 1401) to amend title I of the 

Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 

of 1965, and for other purposes, which 

were ordered to lie on the table and to 


be printed. 
(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. MORSE; 
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which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMI- 
NATION BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the following 
nomination: 

G. Mennen Williams, of Michigan, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Philippines. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
this pending nomination may not be con- 
sidered prior to the expiration of 6 days 
of its receipt in the Senate. 


SERVICEMEN SHOULD BE PRO- 
TECTED FROM SLICK OPERATORS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
even in Vietnam where more than 25,000 
American soldiers have been killed in 
combat, died of wounds and also many 
have died from hepatitis, plague, and 
other jungle diseases; and more than 
135,000 have been wounded in combat, 
yet high-ranking Army officers have per- 
mitted some oily American slicksters, 
unscrupulous salesmen, and smooth un- 
principled operators to defraud service- 
men. For example, scores of American 
civilians are engaged in selling stocks to 
servicemen most of whom have very lim- 
ited credit sources. On some occasions 
these stock issues have been highly spec- 
ulative and of little or no real value. Un- 
fortunately, in some areas officers pocket 
a 2-percent commission on every sale, 
supposedly doing this to build up funds 
for the officers’ or enlisted men’s clubs. 
Such financial arrangements should not 
be tolerated unless fully disclosed to all 
personnel. A slippery automobile broker 
was authorized by Air Force officers in 
Vietnam to take orders for new cars and 
guarantee delivery of the automobile for 
which the serviceman had paid to the 
address requested in the United States. 
GI's with overseas service expiring a few 
months hence considered this character 
was reliable. They paid out the purchase 
price for the supposedly new automo- 
biles. He pocketed thousands of dollars 
and then skipped out. Those unfortu- 
nate GI’s landing in San Francisco will 
be poorer, wiser—but still walking. 

The Secretary of Defense and the gen- 
erals commanding in Thailand, Vietnam, 
and elsewhere overseas should bar such 
operators or at least thoroughly investi- 
gate finance companies, sales organiza- 
tions and individuals seeking to separate 
Gl's on payday from whatever is left 
over from allotments mailed dependents. 
Officials of the Defense Department have 
a. definite obligation to provide protec- 
tion for our officers and men serving 
their country overseas and in bases in 
this country. 

A surety bond in the sum of at least 
$100,000 should be required to be posted 
for every salesman, or solicitor, so em- 
ployed. This would afford some protec- 
tion to our soldiers, sailors, airmen and 
marines. Any officer permitting soldiers 
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to be defrauded by ruthless shysters and 
unscrupulous salesmen should be court- 
martialed. Creditors and collectors seek- 
ing to defraud our servicemen or to com- 
pel Gl's serving overseas to turn over 
part of their pay to pay for purchases or 
debts they incurred should be barred 
from military bases. Soldiers serving 
io very definitely must be pro- 


CIVIL DEFENSE $10 MILLION 
EXTRAVAGANCE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
last Thursday I denounced the fact that 
officials in the civil defense division in 
the Department of Defense had wasted 
millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money 
in the mailing to millions of citizens of 
a silly and ridiculous “Home Survey 
Questionnaire.” Supposedly this will en- 
able these high-salaried bureaucrats to 
inform a homeowner as to how well pro- 
tected he is in event of a nuclear attack. 
They know, or should know, as any think- 
ing person does know, that there is no 
real defense against atomic missiles ex- 
cept for our tremendous power of imme- 
diate retaliation and offense with more 
powerful nuclear intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles aimed at targets within the 
aggressor nation. 

The fact is, that not only do they de- 
tract from our national defense effort by 
utterly wasting taxpayers’ money, but 
also foster the illusion that there is such 
a thing as a defense against the hydro- 
gen bomb and other deadly atomic weap- 
ons. To continue doing this is to render 
a disservice to all Americans except for 
those few civil defense characters in the 
Department of Defense who enjoy fancy 
salaries while sitting around sending 
messages to each other and devising cost- 
ly schemes and fancy propaganda pam- 
phiets while waiting for the bomb to 
drop. 

It would be far better to spend this 
money in attempts to avert a nuclear 
holocaust than in absurd little schemes 
concocted by civil defense bureaucrats 
who have nothing better to do with their 
time than to formulate such absurdities. 
The Nation would be better served if 
this money were spent for improving 
homes in slum areas, for the Headstart 
program for underprivileged children, or 
for any one of dozens of other projects 
to improve the welfare of millions of 
Americans. 

This propaganda for fallout shelters 
is a relic of that era a few years ago that 
included ridiculous evacuation plans in 
event of a nuclear attack. These high- 
salaried civil defense bureaucrats have 
wasted millions of dollars on food and 
medicine stockpiled in holes in the ground 
and in basements, termed fallout shel- 
ters, and in countless other insane and 
wasteful boondoggles. 

Mr. President, in the Washington Post 
of April 22, 1968, there appeared an ex- 
cellent and very thoughtful editorial en- 
titled Ten Million Dollar Misunder- 
standing,” strongly critical of this latest 
folly by civil defense officials. I commend 
this to my colleagues and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD 
at this point as part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 22, 1968] 

Ten MILLION DOLLAR MISUNDERSTANDING 


On the face of it, there is nothing ob- 
jectionable in the Army’s “Office of Civil 
Defense” asking two million Washington, 
Maryland and Virginia families to fill out a 
“Home Survey Questionnaire.” The promise is 
that by reporting whether your row house is 
an end or an inner unit, and how high your 
basement wall rises above the ground, you 
will learn how well protected from radioac- 
tive fallout you would be in a nuclear attack, 
Does this not lie within the realm of minimal 
prudence in our dangerous times? 

The answer, regrettably, is no. The ques- 
tionnaire reflects not planning and safety but 
bureaucratic momentum and illusion. After 
working through the shelter scare of the 
early Kennedy years, the country concluded— 
wisely—that national security could not be 
found in your basement or in a pit in your 
back yard. This conclusion was registered in 
a Congressional-Executive decision to make 
the shelter program voluntary. Fallout shel- 
ters, even if effective against fallout, would 
not protect against blast or fire storm. Their 
cost threatened to be immense, raising the 
divisive question of how to save the poor and 
the shelterless. It was realized that a shelter 
program could upset the existing balance of 
terror, by signaling the enemy a decision to 
rely no longer on mutual deterrence to keep 
the peace, 

Yet the Army has spent upward of $10 
million on the shelter “inventory” now reach- 
ing these environs. Most homes surveyed 
have been in the less populous areas—al- 
though, with missiles buried, the targets are 
cities. Most of these homes have been labeled 
“improvable,” although the Government has 
done nothing to “improve” them except mail 
back a booklet. 

Concern for shelters is a relic of our fears 
in an earlier phase of the nuclear age. We 
have since come to better terms with our 
peril, putting our faith in diplomacy, to 
defuse the political bombs which might ex- 
plode in war, and in mutual Soviet-American 
fear of nuclear ruin, The Government should 
not be asking us how we as individuals have 
prepared for catastrophe. We should be ask- 
ing the Government what it has done to 
avert it. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EQUIPMENT INDEBTEDNESS OF 
WATER CARRIERS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1076, S. 913. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 913) 
to amend part ITI of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to provide for the recording 
of trust agreements and other evidences 
of equipment indebtedness of water car- 
riers, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments, on page 
2, at the beginning of line 7, strike out 
“by a carrier subject to this part’; in 
the same line after the word “commerce” 
insert “by carrier, whether or not subject 
to this part”; in line 22, after the word 
“the” strike out “equipment” and insert 
“vessel or vessels”; on page 4, line 6, after 
the word “to” insert “a vessel or vessels of 
the United States”; in line 9, after the 
word “carrier” strike out “which holds a 
certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity or permit issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” and insert 
“whether or not subject to part III of 
the Interstate Commerce Act,”; and in 
line 17, after the word “so” strike out 
“provide.” and insert “provide, and if 
such lease or conditional sale is recorded 
under section 323 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act.“; so as to make the bill read: 

S. 913 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That part 
III of the Interstate Commerce Act, relating 
to water carriers (49 U.S.C. 901 et seq.), is 
amended by— 

(1) redesignating section 323 (49 U.S.C. 
923) as section 324; 

(2) inserting therein, immediately after 
section 322 (49 U.S.C. 922), the following new 
section: 


“RECORDING OF EVIDENCE OF EQUIPMENT 
INDEBTEDNESS 


“Sec. 323. Any mortgage (except mortgages 
under the Ship Mortgage Act, 1920, as 
amended), lease, equipment trust agreement, 
conditional sale agreement, or other instru- 
ment evidencing the mortgage, lease, condi- 
tional sale, or bailment of one or more 
vessels, used or intended for use in inter- 
state commerce by a carrier, whether or not 
subject to this part, or any assignment of 
rights or interest under any such instrument, 
or any supplement or amendment to any 
such instrument or assignment (including 
any release, discharge, or satisfaction there- 
of, in whole or in part), may be filed with 
the Commission, provided such instrument, 
assignment, supplement, or amendment is 
in writing, executed by the parties thereto, 
and acknowledged or verified in accordance 
with such requirements as the Commission 
shall prescribe; and any such instrument 
or other document, when so filed with the 
Commission, shall constitute notice to and 
shall be valid and enforceable against all 
persons including, without limitation, any 
purchaser from, or mortgagee, creditor, re- 
ceiver, or trustee in bankruptcy of, the 
mortgagor, buyer, lessee, or bailee of the 
vessel or vessels covered thereby, from and 
after the time such instrument or other 
document is so filed with the Commission; 
and such instrument or other document need 
not be otherwise filed, deposited, registered, 
or recorded under the provisions of any other 
law of the United States of America, or of 
any State (or political subdivision thereof), 
territory, district, or possession thereof, 
respecting the filing, deposit, registration, 
or recordation of such instruments or docu- 
ments: Provided, however, That nothing 
contained in this section shall, in any way, 
be construed to alter or amend the Ship 
Mortgage Act, 1920, as amended. The Com- 
mission shall establish and maintain a sys- 
tem for the recordation of each such instru- 
ment or document, filed pursuant to the 
provisions of this section, and shall cause to 
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be marked or stamped thereon, a consecutive 
number, as well as the date and hour of 
such recordation, and shall maintain, open 
to public inspection, an index of all such 
instruments or documents, including any 
assignment, amendment, release, discharge, 
or satisfaction thereof, and shall record, in 
such index the names and addresses of the 
principal debtors, trustees, guarantors and 
other parties thereto, as well as such other 
facts as may be necessary to facilitate the 
determination of the rights of the parties 
to such transactions.”; and 

(3) striking out in the section analysis of 
that part the item relating to section 323, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec, 323. Recording of evidences of equip- 

ment indebtedness. 
“Sec. 324. Separability of provisions.“ 

Sec. 2. Section 116, chapter 10, of the 
Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 516) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(6) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this chapter, the title of any owner, wheth- 
er as trustee or otherwise, to a vessel or ves- 
sels of the United States (as the term is de- 
fined in the Ship Mortgage Act, 1920, as now 
in effect or hereafter amended) leased, sub- 
leased, or conditionally sold to any water 
carrier whether or not subject to part III of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and any right 
of such owner or of any other lessor to such 
water carrier to take possession of such prop- 
erty in compliance with the provisions of any 
such lease or conditional sale contract shall 
not be affected by the provisions of this 
chapter if the terms of such lease or condi- 
tional sale so provide, and if such lease or 
conditional sale is recorded under section 323 
of the Interstate Commerce Act.” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendments be considered 
and adopted en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
will be considered en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to en 
bloc. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
the report (No. 1094), explaining the 
purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purposes of S. 913 is to assist the 
water carrier industry in the modernization 
of its floating equipment to better serve the 
public by enabling such carriers to utilize 
equipment trust certificate financing in a 
Manner now available to the railroad and 
airline industries. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF S. 913 


Section 1 of S. 913 proposes to amend part 
III of the Interstate Commerce Act to pro- 
vide for the recording with the ICC of trust 
agreements and other evidences of equip- 
ment indebtedness of water carriers. Section 
1 of this bill is substantially similar to sec- 
tion 20c of the Interstate Commerce Act 
which now provides for the filing and record- 
ing of equipment trust agreements and other 
evidences of indebtedness of the railroads. 

Section 2 of S. 913 proposes to amend sec- 
tion 116 of chapter 10 of the Bankruptcy Act, 
11 U.S.C. 516, so as to provide that the pro- 
visions of chapter 10 shall not affect the 
right of the owner of water carrier equip- 
ment which is leased, subleased, or condi- 
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tionally sold to any water carrier to take 
possession of this equipment if the terms of 
the lease or conditional sale so provide. This 
provision is similar to paragraph (5) of sec- 
tion 116, which provides for similar protec- 
tion to the owners of aircraft, aircraft parts, 
and so forth, leased or sold to any carrier 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. Similar protection is also 
afforded to owners of railroad equipment 
under section 77(j) of the Bankruptcy Act, 
11 U.S.C, 205(j). 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The committee is advised that the water 
carrier industry is faced with substantial 
capital expenditures for the replacement of 
obsolete towboats and barges to provide 
shippers, consumers, and communities with 
more modern and efficient towboat and barge 
equipment. 

Legislation similar to S. 913 was enacted 
many years ago to aid railroad industry 
financing, and, in 1957, for the benefit of the 
aviation industry. 

The greater security afforded conditional 
sales vendors and lessors under equipment 
trust certificate financing made available to 
the water carrier industry by this proposed 
legislation, the committee is informed, could 
result in an increased availability of capital, 
and at a lower interest rate than would be 
demanded under present conditions. The 
existence of similar legislation has enabled 
rail and air carriers to obtain financing from 
sources which may not have been otherwise 
available at such relatively favorable in- 
terest rates 

S. 913 would make equipment trust cer- 
tificate financing available to the water car- 
rier industry by extending the same recorda- 
tion and limited bankruptcy benefits now 
available to the railroads and the airlines. 

The proposed amendment to part III of 
the Interstate Commerce Act would provide 
for the recording of security instruments 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the same manner as equipment trust 
certificates of the railroads are presently 
recorded with that Commission and security 
agreements of the airlines are recorded with 
the Federal Aviation Administration of the 
Department of Transportation. 

Testimony was received that because tow- 
boats and barges move in commerce between 
many States, it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, for a creditor to protect his 
security interests unless he records in vir- 
tually every county in which the debtor 
water carrier company operates. The pro- 
posed amendment would designate the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in Washing- 
ton, D.C., as the single recording office and 
a creditor desiring to determine whether a 
particular piece of equipment was subject 
to such a lien could simply examine the 
Commission records. 

The proposed amendment to section 116 
of the Bankruptcy Act, 11 U.S.C. 516, would 
add a new subsection (6) applicable to regu- 
lated water carriers, with language substan- 
tially the same as that contained in sub- 
section (5) which was added in 1957 to cov- 
er the airlines. 

The committee was advised that at the 
present time, under virtually all financing 
arrangements available to the water carrier 
industry, the trustee in a reorganization un- 
der chapter 10 of the Bankruptcy Act may 
elect to keep any and all equipment of the 
bankrupt to the exclusion of security cred- 
itors, if, in the trustee’s opinion, the equip- 
ment is beneficial to the continued opera- 
tion of the bankrupt. The result is that 
even though a creditor continues to retain 
title to equipment as security for the debt, 
he would be unable to repossess in the event 
of default if the trustee finds the equipment 
is necessary for the operation of the bank- 
rupt's business, The committee was informed 
that the only procedure now available for 
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obtaining possession of such water carrier 
equipment would be a petition for reclama- 
tion which must be filed with the Federal 
district court, and the court’s action upon 
this petition is entirely discretionary. Thus, 
even though the creditor may hold undis- 
puted title, he would be unable to obtain the 
property for satisfaction of the defaulted 
debt. Because a trustee normally would not 
make payments upon the debt as required 
by the promissory note or other debt instru- 
ment, the testimony indicated that a credi- 
tor would find himself, as a practical mat- 
ter, in somewhat the same position as an un- 
secured creditor. 

The committee was advised that these ad- 
ministrative costs and bankruptcy possibili- 
ties are considered by financial institutions 
in evaluating applications for loans upon 
marine equipment and in determining what 
portion of the cost of such equipment will 
be financed, and at what interest rates. Tes- 
timony was presented that investors would 
look more favorably upon the security offered 
by equipment trust certificate financing than 
upon traditional security arrangements and 
that, as a result, financing would be avail- 
able at more favorable interest rates. 


HEARINGS 


Public hearings were held before the Sur- 
face Transportation Subcommittee on S. 913 
on August 9, 1967. 

The Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission testified that the Com- 
mission would support the enactment of S. 
913 because it would benefit both large and 
small water carriers by reducing the cost of 
financing and purchasing new floating equip- 
ment. He further testified that the Commis- 
sion is now processing similar evidences of 
indebtedness for the railroads, and that there 
would be no difficulty in carrying out the 
same functions for the water carriers. With 
some minor modifications, he advised that 
the Commission’s existing regulations appli- 
cable to railroad recordings could be made 
applicable to the water carriers covered under 
this proposed legislation. 

The Commission presently imposes fees for 
the filing of railroad recordings, in the 
amount of $50 for an initial mortgage, and 
$10 for any amendment thereof. 

Testimony was also presented in support 
of this proposed legislation by witnesses ap- 
pearing on behalf of the Common Carrier 
Conference of Domestic Water Carriers, and 
by a witness for a securities firm. The Trans- 
portation Association of America advised that 
its board of directors has approved a policy 
in direct support of S. 913. 

No testimony in opposition to S. 913 was 
presented. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess subject to the call 
of the Chair, with the understanding 
that the recess not extend beyond 1 p.m. 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 41 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reconvened at 12:59 p.m., 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Byrp of Virginia in the 
chair). 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
eeeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
erder for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON'’S DECISION 
NOT TO RUN FOR REELECTION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
like most other Americans, I believe that 
President Johnson has demonstrated his 
great love of country in his decision not 
to seek or accept reelection for another 
term as President. 

In his action, the President showed to 
all in this great country that he is a man 
who is willing to subordinate or discard 
all personal ambition for the sake of 
peace and brotherhood. 

He has the prayers and best wishes of 
his fellow countrymen, particularly as he 
goes about the difficult task of making 
the peace in Southeast Asia. 

In the April 14, 1968, edition of the 
Shreveport (La.) Times, the distin- 
guished journalist, Raymond Moley, a 
man who has seen firsthand the exigen- 
cies of the Presidency, speaks for the 
country when he recommends that we 
“suspend cynicism and grant this man 
an honored departure from public life.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Mr. Moley’s recent article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Shreveport Times, Apr. 14, 1968] 
Natron Owes Ir—PRnoun L. B. J. Has EARNED 
AN HONORED Exir 
(By Raymond Moley) 

In all the news and comment that has 
followed the President’s announcement of 
his plan to retire, very little attention has 
been given to the purely personal and 
human motives for his decision. Perhaps that 
lack is due to the cynicism that marks our 
appraisal of the motives of all politicians. 
And because of that prevailing cynicism, our 
demands upon those who aspire to or hold 
public office border on cruelty. We compel 
them not only to be heard in public meetings 
or over the airwaves but to be seen, touched, 
questioned unmercifully and hauled about 
the country like a dead whale on a flat car. 

THE PRICE PAID 

Once in office, they are persecuted by peo- 
ple demanding jobs and benefits far beyond 
the available means. They are abused and 
threatened by greedy supplicants for favors. 
Everyone is seeking something that belongs 
to someone else. We expect our public 
servants to feed a multitude with a small 
basket of loaves and fishes. 

That is the normal pattern of public life, 
But these are not normal times. Grave issues 
disturb the public—perhaps more serious 
and inflammable than have ever been seen 
since the Civil War. And since power centers 
in the President, he would have to bear the 
more crushing burden in a campaign for 
renomination and re-election. 

His appearance would be greeted this year 
not by the normal cheering partisan throngs, 
but by angry demonstrations. And beyond 
that ordeal in the months to come he would, 
if elected, face four years with a Congress 
dominated by a divided party and possibly 
by a Republican opposition. 

Thus, the price of the glory of another 
term would be excessive, and such glory as 
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might come from vindication at the polls 
would be diminished by ultimate frustration 
and perhaps failure at the end. Such an 
ordeal might well be far beyond Mr. John- 
son’s physical capability. He will be 60 in 
August. He has spent 37 of those years in 
the turmoil of politics. He has enjoyed high 
political office and honors well beyond any 
of his contemporaries. He is also an emo- 
tional and proud man. 

None of the quieting and philosophical 
fortitude of a Dwight Eisenhower, a Calvin 
Collidge or a Herbert Hoover could protect 
such a nature as Lyndon Johnson’s against 
the vicissitudes of a lengthened public life. 
When he is attacked, he must counterattack. 
His impulse is to regard criticism as personal. 
And in his resistance to opposition and criti- 
cism and abuse he would try to spend far 
more of the vitality than is accorded to the 
normal individual. His health and his life 
itself might well be what he would pay for 
another term. 

All this must have been urged upon him 
by his family and his true personal friends. 


FAMILY REASONS 


They must have pointed out to him, and 
he must have realized, that those circum- 
stances should dictate retirement, For he was 
approaching the fork in the road of his 
career. The choice of going on to win re-elec- 
tion was cluttered with hazards to his physi- 
cal constitution and his pride. The other 
option which he finally took was a length- 
ened life with his family, his friends and 
his assurance of an honored place in history. 

But his pride remained. And fortunately 
for him there appeared, before his final de- 
cision was made, a glimmer of hope for 
peace—in part because of signs from Hanoi 
and in part because of the assurance that 
a turn in the military situation might be at 
hand. These offered salvation for his pride. 
But to pursue them, he must be free of the 
ordeal of seeking another term. 

President Johnson’s personal reward is al- 
ready appearing. For nothing he has done 
in the past two years has so revived his 
fading popularity. This was visible and audi- 
ble when he attended the installation of the 
new archbishop in New York. When he en- 
tered the cathedral and when he arose to 
leave he was applauded—a most unusual 
demonstration in that holy place. Indeed, 
it has been sald that such applause had only 
happened there before when Pope Paul vis- 
ited New York in 1965. 

It will be well to suspend cynicism and 
grant this man an honored departure from 
public life. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF WILDLIFE—A 
JURISDICTION CONTROVERSY 
WHICH NEEDS TO BE CLEARED UP 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I am a 
cosponsor of S. 2951 and S. 3212, both of 
which would clarify questions of juris- 
diction over resident species of fish and 
wildlife. This question is rapidly com- 
ing to a head and it is my opinion that 
Congress should act as soon as possible 
to resolve it. Walter Shannon, of Cali- 
fornia, the president of the International 
Association of Game, Fish & Conserva- 
tion Commissioners released a state- 
ment at the 33d North American Wild- 
life and Natural Resources Conference 
held in Houston, Tex., on March 13, 1968. 
The purpose of the statement was to 
clarify the organization’s position on the 
bills which I mentioned, which would 
confirm the primary authority of the 
State wildlife agent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


April 25, 1968 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


The International Association of Game, 
Pish and Conservation Commissioners has 
for some time been greatly concerned over 
the continuing trend toward Federal intru- 
sion into the historic and traditional areas 
of responsibility and jurisdiction of the 
states in the management of fish and resi- 
dent wildlife. This gradual usurpation of 
authority has been greatly accelerated by 
the opinion of the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, dated December 1, 
1964, which stated, in effect, that the Fed- 
eral Government has authority superior to 
that of the states in managing and regulat- 
ing all fish and wildlife on Federal lands. 

If the Federal Government's claim of au- 
thority over fish and resident wildlife pre- 
vails, then private landowners could con- 
ceivably claim a similar right, and the time 
honored principle of state ownership, regu- 
lation and management of fish and resident 
wildlife would be destroyed. It is the firm and 
unequivocal conviction of this Association 
that the ownership of land does not include 
the ownership of fish and wildlife as claimed 
by the Solicitor’s opinion. Such a doctrine 
would have an extremely adverse and chaotic 
effect on the management of fish and wild- 
life resources in all parts of the Nation. 

Since the Solicitor’s opinion was issued, all 
efforts to resolve this controversy through 
negotiation with the Department of the In- 
terior have, thus far, been unsuccessful. 
Therefore, legislation has been introduced in 
the Congress of the United States to reaffirm 
the traditional rights of the states to the 
ownership, management and regulation of 
fish and resident wildlife. 

In attempting to resolve this dispute, it 
should be emphasized and made abundantly 
clear that the International Association does 
not desire to change the present status of 
certain laws and concepts which have to do 
with the following: 

1, Any international treaty involving the 
regulation of migratory birds. 

2. The Rare and Endangered Species Act. 

3. The Bald Eagle Act. 

4. Rights of Indians and natives of Alaska 
to hunt and fish as established by treaties or 
Acts of the Congress. 

5. The management of lands or control 
over wildlife species which have been ceded 
by any state to the United States. 

6. The Federal responsibility for conserv- 
ing and developing fish and wildlife habitat 
on Federal lands. 

The International Association fully sub- 
scribes to the traditional right of a land- 
owner to manage his lands. We agree that 
the Federal Government has the same rights 
that any other landowner has under the laws 
of the respective states. 

In summary, the International Association 
believes that it is imperative that the Con- 
gress take prompt action to resolve this 
jurisdictional controversy by reaffirming the 
states’ rights to manage, regulate and con- 
trol fish and resident wildlife, on all lands, 
including those owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with certain exceptions. Such a 
declaration of national policy by the Con- 
gress will enable state and Federal conserva- 
tionists to once again unite and present the 
common front so vitally needed in the man- 
agement of the Nation’s fish and wildlife 
resources. 


Mr. HANSEN, In addition, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the National Wildlife Federation 
has announced that it will intervene in 
support of the position taken by the New 
Mexico State Game Commission in a 
legal action against the Secretary of 
Interior Stewart L. Udall and National 
Park Service officials. ; 


April 25, 1968 


I ask unanimous consent that a news 
release from the Conservation News of 
April 1, 1968, entitled “Federation To 
Intervene in Court Test of Wildlife Own- 
ership,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


FEDERATION To INTERVENE IN COURT TEST OF 
WILDLIFE OWNERSHIP 

Convinced that a recent court action in 
New Mexico is the most serious threat ever 
made to test the traditional American con- 
cept of wildlife ownership, the National Wild- 
life Federation has announced it will inter- 
vene in support of the position taken by the 
New Mexico State Game Commission. As a 
“friend of the court,” the Federation will 
seek to uphold the concept that resident wild 
birds, fish and animals belong to the “peo- 
ple,” rather than to the landowner on whose 
land they happen to reside. 

The suit in the U.S. District Court was 
initiated by the New Mexico state wildlife 
agency last December against Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall and National 
Park Service officials. It resulted after Fed- 
eral employees at Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park had killed at least 15 deer in direct 
violation of state laws. The deer were shot, 
paunches removed, and the carcasses “left 
to rot“ as part of a research project being 
conducted by Park Service biologists. 

New Mexico game officials had offered their 
assistance in the study, including the issu- 
ance of necessary collecting permits and 
removal of the carcasses for use in state 
facilities or charitable institutions. Federal 
authorities, however, refused state assistance 
and maintained state laws did not apply on 
Federal property. They based their court de- 
fense on a law giving the Secretary of the 
Interior authority to destroy wildlife that is 
detrimental to the use of the parks. 

Federal District Court Judge H. Vearle 
Payne ruled March 12 in favor of the state’s 
position. In his decision, Judge Payne said, 
“No showing has been made that the deer 
involved are detrimental to the use of the 
park” and. .. the defendants should be 
restrained and enjoined from the further kill- 
ing of wildlife within the boundaries of Carls- 
bad Caverns National Park for the purpose 
of conducting a research study, unless they 
first secure authority for their acts by com- 
pliance with state law.” 

State officials expect the District Court's 
decision will be appealed to a higher court. 
If and when this occurs, the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Wildlife Federation, act- 
ing on a resolution submitted by the Mich- 
igan United Conservation Clubs, has author- 
ized intervention as amicus curiae (friend of 
the court). The action would involve em- 
ployment of legal counsel to prepare and sub- 
mit a brief in support of the State’s position. 

According to Executive Director Thomas L. 
Kimball, the National Wildlife Federation 
fully agrees with a statement recently issued 
by the International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners. In 
making the statement, Association President 
Walter T. Shannon expressed the group’s 
concern “over the continuing trend toward 
Federal intrusion into the historic and tradi- 
tional areas of responsibility and jurisdiction 
of the states in the management of fish and 
resident wildlife. If the Federal government's 
claim of authority over fish and resident 
wildlife prevails,” he said, “then private land- 
owners could conceivably claim a similar 
right, and the time honored principle of state 
ownership, regulation and management of 
fish and resident wildlife would be destroyed. 
It is the firm and unequivocal conviction of 
this Association that the ownership of land 
does not include the ownership of fish and 
wildlife. Such a doctrine would have an ex- 
tremely adverse and chaotic effect on the 
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management of fish and wildlife resources in 
all parts of the Nation.” 

Neither the International Association nor 
the National Wildlife Federation proposes any 
change in the status of certain laws or con- 
cepts which have to do with: any interna- 
tional treaty involving the regulation of 
migratory birds; the Rare and Endangered 
Species Act; the Bald Eagle Act; rights of In- 
dians and natives of Alaska to hunt and fish 
as established by treaties or Acts of the Con- 
gress; the management of lands or control 
over wildlife species which have been ceded 
by any state to the United States; and the 
Federal responsibility for conserving and de- 
veloping fish and wildlife habitat on Federal 
lands. 


VIETNAM AND THE DOLLAR 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal is consistently out- 
standing in reporting the current con- 
dition of the American economy. Its 
coverage of our chronic balance-of- 
payments problem has been particularly 
excellent. The edition of Monday, April 
22, 1968, contains a very good analysis 
of pressures on the U.S. dollar. The arti- 
cle, entitled “Vietnam and the Dollar,” 
and written by Alfred L. Malabre, Jr., 
explored some of the myths and realities 
concerning our deficit problem. Because 
of its relevance to the current taxation 
and financing problems facing the Con- 
gress, I commend the article to the Sen- 
ate and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 22, 1968] 
VIETNAM AND THE DOLLAR: A Truce WovuLp 

Nor END U.S. Currency’s Wors, Many 

ECONOMISTS SAy—THE PRESSURE WOULD 

EASE, BUT OTHER SPENDING LIKELY TO PRO- 

DUCE New STRAINS—IS THE UNITED STATES 

DOOMED TO DEFICITS? 

(By Alfred L. Malabre, Jr.) 

Peace in Vietnam would ease pressure on 
the embattled dollar—but by no means end 
it. 

That’s the view of a wide variety of econo- 
mists in and out of Government, The dollar 
will be in trouble, these analysts claim, so 
long as Uncle Sam keeps running up huge 
balance-of-payments deficits. 

The Vietnam war, to be sure, has aggra- 
vated these deficits. More than $1 billion of 
last year’s $3.6 billion deficit can be traced 
directly to the war effort. And the war also 
has indirectly aggravated the payments situ- 
ation by adding inflationary pressure to an 
already booming economy—for example, by 
worsening the shortage of skilled manpower 
in many defense-related industries. 

But an end to the war would bring, at 
best, only a moderate improvement in the 
country’s balance of payments, many econo- 
mists are convinced, Says Gottfried Haberler, 
professor of international trade at Haryard: 
“Even if the war in Vietnam ends, I don’t 
believe we'll see a substantial improvement 
in the balance-of-payments situation.” 

POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Such estimates reflect many considera- 
tions, some clearly economic and some largely 
political. On the political side, many analysts 
are convinced that any reduction in Viet- 
nam war spending (which now approximates 
$27 billion yearly) would rapidly be offset 
by new domestic expenditures aimed at eas- 
ing racial tensions in the nation’s cities. 
Most analysts say that even dollars spent 
exclusively in the U.S. tend to hurt the 
balance of payments to the extent that such 
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outlays exert inflationary strain on the do- 
mestic economy, 

“One reason that I'm not very hopeful 
about prospects for the balance of payments, 
and for the dollar,” says Harvard’s Mr. Hab- 
erler, “is that even if peace comes, total 
spending would be unlikely to decline, and 
it very well might increase instead.” 

Another political factor that should tend 
to keep spending high even if peace comes in 
Vietnam, says many economists, is the likell- 
hood that the U.S. may be forced in any 
event to increase sharply its outlays for 
strategic weaponry, Only a few days ago the 
Senate subcommittee on preparedness 
launched an extensive investigation into the 
country’s nuclear strength. 

In 1962, strategic-weapons spending stood 
at more than $11 billion, but the total has 
recently dipped as low as about $7 billion 
annually. Many authorities fear that this 
vital area of defense has been dangerously 
neglected—partly because of Vietnam 
needs—and now urge a big increase in 
spending. The Administration's decision last 
year to proceed with a limited antimissile 
system may represent only a first step, some 
sources say. 

DOLLAR DOUBTS 

On the economic side, many analysts say 
bluntly that the dollar has long been over- 
valued in terms of other currencies, and that 
this complicates efforts to reduce the coun- 
try’s balance-of-payments deficit, war or no 
war. According to this view, an overvalued 
currency raises imports, cuts exports and 
causes capital to move elsewhere. 

Sooner or later, these economists maintain, 
the problem of an overvalued dollar will have 
to be dealt with, presumably by a move to 
reduce the value of the dollar in terms of 
other currencies. (Opinion is divided over 
whether other countries would then readjust 
their own currencies so that the old relation- 
ships to the dollar would be retained. If other 
countries were the readjust, the main pur- 
pose of the U.S. move—to improve the bal- 
ance of payments—would be thwarted.) 

Studies undertaken before the heavy fight- 
ing in Vietnam indicate that the dollar may 
have long been overvalued in terms of what 
it can buy. At the official exchange rate, for 
example, a dollar is supposed to be equal to 
4 West German marks or 3.62 Dutch guilders. 
However, various studies show that in reality 
a dollar usually can buy far less than, say, 
4 marks or 3.62 guilders can buy; precisely 
how much less, of course, depends on the 
types of goods and services under considera- 
tion. 

A LONG-TERM VIEW 


Some economists who contend that the 
dollar has long been overvalued, and would 
continue to be even if peace were to come 
in Vietnam, often note that the U.S. balance 
of payments was in heavy deficit for many 
years before the Vietnam war heated up. 
From 1950 to 1956, the deficit averaged more 
than $1 billion yearly; in 1958, the deficit 
soared to nearly $3.4 billion, and in each 
of the next two years, the deficit approxi- 
mated $3.9 billion, well above last year's 
much-publicized total. 

Moreover, it is frequently observed that 
this record of deficits has occurred even 
though there has been less price inflation 
in the U.S. over the years than in any other 
major country. In a recent 10-year period, 
consumer prices in the U.S. rose 17%, while 
the corresponding increase was 30% in the 
United Kingdom, 39% in France, 24% in West 
Germany, 39% in Italy and 57% in Japan. 
Even in the past year, when U.S. inflation 
clearly intensified, U.S. prices rose no more 
rapidly than in most other major countries. 

“The fact that the dollar is in trouble de- 
spite this country’s relatively good price 
record certainly suggests that the dollar’s 
Official value may have been out of line for 
a very long time,” comments an economist 
for a large New York City bank. The multi- 
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billion-dollar U.S. foreign-aid program, the 
analyst adds, “has certainly not helped the 
situation.” Such spending, he notes, tends 
to aggravate the country’s payments posi- 
tion, regardless of how stable prices may be. 

Some analysts who doubt that a Vietnam 
peace would greatly help the dollar also cite 
the dollar’s role in the international mone- 
tary system. These analysts contend that 
because the dollar is used as an international 
monetary reserve, the U.S. largely escapes the 
balance-of-payments “discipline” under 
which countries generally must conduct 
their economic affairs. 

Whether it totally escapes, however, 
seems somewhat doubtful in view of the 
recent gold crisis. International faith in the 
dollar weakened sufficiently so that specula- 
tors were willing to bet large sums of money 
that the dollar would be devalued. Certainly 
one powerful t feeding foreign 
doubts about the dollar is the persistent 
balance-of-payments deficit of the U.S. 

In part because of the mounting pressure 
from abroad, President Johnson has been 
seeking—so far without success—to raise 
taxes and discourage foreign travel. He also 
has placed tighter controls on the outflow of 
corporate funds, and the Federal Reserve 
Board has moved to restrict the availability 
of money and credit. 

But analysts who contend that the U.S. 
escapes the full pressure of the payments 
discipline generally dismiss the sort of 
measures being pursued by Mr. Johnson. 
Jacques Rueff, the famous French econo- 
mist, is perhaps the foremost exponent of 
the view that such measures are doomed to 
be ineffective. “The United States balance-of- 
payments deficit will certainly continue as 
long as the international monetary system 
which generated it survives,” Mr. Rueff has 
written. 

Such arguments reflect the idea that dol- 
lars draining abroad, as the U.S. payments 
deficit goes on, don't exert a proper restrain- 
ing influence on U.S. economic activity. Mr. 
Rueff has argued that this is because many 
of these dollars—as foreign monetary re- 
serves—come straight “back to the New York 
money market either as bank deposits or 
purchases of Treasury bills.” In other words, 
the dollars tend to stay in the U.S., and this 
continuing presence tends to make the U.S. 
economy more ebullient than Mr. Rueff and 
others believe it should be if the payments 
deficit is ever to be eliminated. 

But if the international monetary system, 
in effect, is rigged to allow the U.S. to run 
up perennial payments deficits with relative 
impunity, why should the U.S. even bother 
to stop its deficits or worry about their ulti- 
mate effect on the value of the dollar? 

The answer, say many economists, is sim- 
ply that in the long run, if dollars continue 
to pour abroad year after year after year, the 
value of a dollar is bound to deteriorate just 
through the fundamental working of supply 
and demand. In the process, of course, the 
U.S. also would run out of gold to sell to 
foreign governments; U.S. willingness, within 
limitations, to sell gold to foreign govern- 
ments at $35 per ounce forms a cornerstone 
on the present monetary system, 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 19, 1968, Michigan Republicans 
were hosts at a seminar in Detroit to 
discuss metropolitan area problems. 

One of the speakers at this seminar 
was John McClaughry, who is now asso- 
ciated with the Harvard Institute of 
Politics, and who formerly served as a 
member of the staff of the junior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Percy]. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
McClaughry’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Low Cost HOUSING 
(By John McClaughry) 

It is a very exciting thing that a political 
party—as opposed to an ordinary nonpar- 
tisan civic group or community — 
tion—should sponsor this metropolitan 
seminar—not just to devise ways of winning 
the votes of city people, but to gain a better 
understanding of central city life and what 
can be done to make it more rewarding. 

This is, as you have heard, an historic first. 
It is a great credit to those who have spon- 
sored it, and to those who have given their 
time to come down and participate. 

For one who is a perennial speech writer 
for political candidates and office holders, it 
is always a little difficult to get up and give 
a speech oneself. Around the United States 
Senate there is a story about an earnest 
young man who came to work for a rather 
pompous, long-winded Senator (obviously a 
member of the Other Party!). For years he 
worked eagerly and conscientiously to pre- 
pare sparkling speeches for this gentleman. 
He did so well that, after a while, the Senator 
scarcely read them before delivery. 

Finally one night the young staff member, 
not so young anymore, and who had never 
gotten a raise or any recognition for his 
labors, was working on a major speech for 
the Senator to give the next day. The title 
of the speech was “Ending the War in Viet 
Nam.” The more he tried to write, the more 
the man began to dwell on the injustice of 
it all—no raise, no recognition, just thank- 
less drudgery. 

Finally he decided he had had enough— 
that he would wash his hands of the whole 
business. At that point he was at the bottom 
of page 9 of the draft, and he wrote “And 
now, my friends, I’m going to give you my 
six-point program for getting us out of the 
war in Vietnam with honor and dignity and 
the respect of all the nations of the world.” 
Then, at the top of the next page, he wrote 
in longhand, Now you're on your own, you 
8. O. h.“ 

So when I get up to speak, I tend to keep 
looking ahead to the next page to see if some- 
thing like that isn’t written on it. 

Not only is this seminar an historic first; 
I think 1967 can truly be called, in many 
respects, The Year the Republican Party 
Discovered the Problems of the Cities. 

At one time, during the leadership of the 
late Senator Taft, Republicans in Congress 
did show a strong awareness of urban prob- 
lems. But in the years following Senator 
Taft's death, Congressional Republicans 
tended to emphasize the problems of their 
business and rural constituencies, and to 
neglect the potential constituency of the peo- 
ple of our central cities. 

During this period, of course, a number 
of important demographic changes took place 
in America. There was an enormous migration 
from rural areas into the central cities. There 
developed a large and widening gap between 
the disadvantaged people of the slums and 
the affluent middle class of the mushrooming 
suburbs. 

President Johnson’s State of the Union 
message in 1967 was conspicious for its utter 
lack of attention to the problems of the cen- 
tral cities. In fact, if you go back and look 
at that speech, you will find only three sen- 
tences in it devoted to urban affairs. 

In view of the magnitude of urban prob- 
lems, in view of the Civil disturbances that 
took place in Chicago and Watts and else- 
where around the country in 1966, in view of 
the excellent hearings held by Senator Ribi- 
coff’s subcommittee on the urban crisis, still 
the President's message contained only those 
three brief, unimaginative sentences. 

Following that performance, Republican 
Senators began to discuss the urban prob- 
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lem in the cloakrooms and in their policy 
committee luncheons. The result was a four- 
point statement issued in late January of 
last year by 28 of the 36 Republican Sen- 
ators, including your own Bob Griffin, who 
has achieved well-deserved stature as an 
urban-minded Senator. 

The basic premise of that statement, I 
think, holds true today. The President has 
abdicated leadership in meeting urban 
problems, and the Congress must step for- 
ward and assume the responsibility the Pres- 
ident seems unwilling to bear. The state- 
ment went on to advance four basic princi- 
ples as a sound foundation upon which a 
meaningful urban progress program could be 
developed. 

The first of the four principles was the 
importance of home ownership. For years 
home ownership has been an important part 
of the American tradition. It was the tradi- 
tion of the Pilgrim fathers. It was the faith 
of those who enacted the Homestead Act of 
1862, signed into law by President Lincoln. 
It was the message so eloquently delivered 
by President Hoover, perhaps the greatest 
apostle of home ownership in this Nation’s 
history. 

Yet today, particularly in our central 
cities, the incidence of home ownership 
among lower and middle income families has 
declined. In the ghettos today the great bulk 
of the houses and tenements are owned by 
absentee landlords, not the people in the 
neighborhood, and by home ownership. I do 
not just mean a bungalow in the forest, but 
also cooperative and condominium apart- 
ment ownership, even ownership of hous- 
ing corporations which rent or lease to ten- 
ants. 

For the prospect of owning a decent home 
of one’s own can be a very important moti- 
vation force for the lower income family 
that has the capacity to rise economically 
to make that effort. It can bring greater 
self-rellance and human dignity and give 
people the roots, the stake in their commu- 
nity that they yearn for. 

For some people—the elderly, the handi- 
capped, welfare mothers without a male 
breadwinner, and other classes of people of 
this type—there is no choice but to see that 
their needs are met, and as much human 
dignity as possible salvaged. But for a large 
proportion of the poor—typically the co- 
hesive family with an able-bodied breadwin- 
ner not more than 50 years of age—a real 
potential for climbing out of poverty is there. 

Some way must be found to help them 
overcome what I call the “motivation bar- 
rier”—to encourage them to apply them- 
selves to shaping their environment in a 
beneficial way. 

But how do you devise a way of encour- 
aging these families to make the best use 
of what they have, to achieve what may well 
be within their reach? In a number of imagi- 
native programs developed by nonprofit or- 
ganizations around the country, it was found 
that the opportunity to own a decent home of 
one’s own constitutes an unusually potent 
motivating force for achievement of all kinds. 

Let me give an example. 

In St. Louis there is a large public housing 
project called Pruitt-Igoe. In terms of social 
pathology, vandalism, crime, despair, and 
generally wretched living conditions, Pruitt- 
Igoe may well be the most notorious public 
housing project in the country. 

In the neighborhood around Pruitt-Igoe 
there is a little Catholic church named St. 
Bridget’s of Erin—which is rather nostalgic 
since the last Irishman left the neighborhood 
years ago. The priests of that parish, Father 
John Schocklee and Father Joseph Kohler, 
became interested in helping people in the 
public housing project to secure decent 
homes in the neighborhood. 

Along with lower income Negro families in 
the neighborhood, they founded an organi- 
zation called the Bicentennial Civic Improve- 
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ment Corporation. The corporation bought 
up the old shell houses in this run-down 
slum, rehabilitated them by using neighbor- 
hood labor, and sold them to families from 
the project and the neighborhood who had, 
during that time, been preparing themselves 
to accept the responsibilities of home own- 
ership. 

The most interesting family was one where 
the mother and children lived with various 
friends and relatives around the neighbor- 
hood, and the father slept in the washrooms 
of the public housing project. The mother 
worked in the basement cafeteria of a local 
church, from which she would scavenge left- 
overs to feed the kids. This family had no 
cash income at all—zero. It was literally hand 
to mouth to survive. 

That is the kind of family that, in Labor 
Department terminology, is in desperate 
hard-core poverty—no job, no cohesion, no 
place to live, just nothing. Yet because of 
the Bicentennial Corporation, within a year 
that family was living together in a rehabili- 
tated home of its own, the father had a de- 
cent job, and they had gained a new sense 
of dignity, self-respect, and purpose. 

This is probably the extreme case, since 
most of the families involved at least had 
income from welfare. But the story was re- 
peated in Indianapolis, in Rochester, in 
Philadelphia. 

The chance to become a home owner ex- 
erted a powerful influence on the lives of the 
family. It made them invest in themselves, 
and, perhaps more important, it made them 
believe in themselves. Aside from the tradi- 
tional Fourth of July eulogies, home owner- 
ship has proven to be a powerful factor for 
stimulating lower income families to break 
up and out of the cycle of dependence and 
poverty. 

Now that was the first principle set forth 
in the Republican Senators’ statement— 
home ownership. The second called for a 
new reliance on the involvement and leader- 
ship of the private sector in meeting urban 
problems. No city in the country can be 
prouder of its private sector than the city 
of Detroit, where your New Detroit. Commit- 
tee has brought together leaders in business, 
labor, education, the professions, and civic 
organizations into a powerful coalition to 
meet the problems of their city. 

The Urban Coalition movement, spurred 
by Mayor John Lindsay of New York and 
Andrew Heiskell of Time-Life Inc., is encour- 
aging the formation of such committees 
across the country. 

Action Housing in Pittsburgh is a partic- 
ularly fine example of what can be done when 
private groups work together for the better- 
ment of their cities. 

Private sector leadership in meeting urban 
problems takes a number of different forms. 
Let’s take business involvement. Why do 
businesses, which after all are organized to 
make a profit for the stockholders and own- 
ers, become involved in activity in the slums, 
when profits can more easily be made in 
other places? 

I think basically, there are three reasons. 
One is, of course, the philanthropic motiva- 
tion of many business leaders. Contrary to 
what Marx said about the capitalist system, 
most American businessmen today are de- 
veloping an acute social conscience. They 
recognize that merely operating a business 
for profit in an Adam Smith sort of way, 
with no regard for the community of which 
they are a part, is a very anachronistic way 
of looking at the opportunity and respon- 
sibility of the business world. 

Thus you have the four Cleveland banks 
that assembled a large pool of mortgage 
money for areas where mortgage money had 
rarely gone before. Four banks in Philadel- 
phia have done the same thing. The recent 
announcement by the life insurance industry 
that it will devote a billion dollars to mort- 
gages in slum areas is another example. 

In all these instances there is, I think, a 
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dedication to serving the public interest at 
the same time that one serves one’s own pri- 
vate interests. Today this kind of dedication 
seems to be growing rapidly in our National 
life. 

The second type of motivation for business 
is the opportunity to make a profit—not to 
milk profits from the poor, but to develop 
and market products that will contribute 
to better living for those who today are liv- 
ing in miserable slum conditions, 

In a moment you will hear from Warren 
Obey of United States Gypsum, one of the 
Nation’s leading producers of building ma- 
terials, which has invested an enormous 
amount of its own money in devising prod- 
ucts that are suitable for efficient rehabilita- 
tion of slums. In addition, Gypsum has 
actually undertaken the rehabilitation of a 
number of slum buildings in Harlem to 
prove to skeptics what can be done as well 
as to field test their new products. 

There is no company in America that has 
done more than United States Gypsum to 
dramatize how the building materials indus- 
try, and business in general, can invest and 
produce better housing for people who don't 
have it today. Other building materials com- 
panies, such as Armstrong Cork and United 
States Plywood, are also moving on the same 
course. 

The third type of motivation is improving 
the neighborhood of a company’s plant. 
Many manufacturing plants are located in 
the heart or on the fringes of slum areas. 
Their management may recognize the local 
community responsibility of the company te 
take the lead in neighborhood improvement. 

The management, for example, may dis- 
cover that it is having difficulty hiring good 
employees because they don’t want to have 
to travel through the slum on their way to 
work. Nor do stockholders or potential inves- 
tors enjoy the picture of a plant surrounded 
by vacant buildings, old auto bodies, and 
broken bottles. 

Smith, Kline and French in Philadelphia 
has been one of the pioneers in working in 
its neighborhood, So has Warner and Swasey, 
the machine tool company in Cleveland. 

Obviously, rehabilitating their plant neigh- 
borhoods will not create much of an addi- 
tional market for pharmaceutical or machine 
tool products. Yet these far sighted com- 
panies have provided staff, supplies and 
financing to help rehabilitate housing and 
provide social services to people in their 
neighborhoods, 

These are three different ways in which 
business has involved itself in meeting urban 
problems. But aside from profit-seeking busi- 
ness, there is in America a vast panoply of 
nonprofit organizations which Richard Cor- 
nuelle has named the Independent Sector. 

This includes the labor unions, churches, 
universities, civic organizations, professional 
groups, and the like, all of which play an 
enormously important role in the shaping 
of American life. Labor unions have for 
years taken the lead in producing coopera- 
tive housing in New York City. Fresno State 
College is working with prospective lower 
income home buyers to teach them how 
to handle their new responsibilities. St. 
Bridget’s church in St. Louis—which had 
fine cooperation from Union Electric, the 
American National Bank, and Pulaski Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan—is a fine example of 
local church leadership. 

What is needed to develop a slum from 
the ground up, more than anything else, is 
know-how. And here is the place that private 
enterprise and the Independent Sector can 
make the crucial contribution. Take a busi- 
nessman whose salary is earned by aggres- 
sively using his expertise for the benefit of 
his employer. This man has a way of ap- 
proaching problems that is far different from 
that of the poor man in the slums. 

So, of course, are the problems. But the 
more important factor is not the problem 
itself, but the problems solving procedure. 
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What happens when the poor man tries 
to solve problems? He is kicked around by the 
faceless forces that control his life. He goes 
down to a city agency for help—help he is 
entitled to by law. 

“Stand in this line for an hour.” “Oh, 
I'm sorry, go stand in that line for an hour.“ 
“Come back on Wednesday.” That's the 
wrong form.” 

Those of you working in the Metropolitan 
Action Committee are no doubt very much 
aware of this bureaucratic indifference, red 
tape, and eternal delay that is offered to so 
many people who make even modest attempts 
to take charge of their lives. Should we be 
surprised if the result of this kind of treat- 
ment turns out to be airmail garbage, smol- 
dering frustration, perhaps eventually a Mol- 
otov cocktail? It is all created at the point 
where the poor person is prevented from 
taking charge of his own life and shaping 
his own environment. 

But the businessman, the middle class 
housewife, the college graduate, these peo- 
ple have been brought up in an ethic which 
has taught them that through their own 
efforts they can control their environment, 
and that they can shape their lives to make 
possible the achievement of their goals and 
aspirations. 

This ineffable quality, I think, is the great- 
est gift that a middle income, middle class, 
educated person can share with a neighbor- 
hood organization in the slums. The atti- 
tudes that “I can go out and fix this and 
make it work, I know how, they will listen 
to me, they will do what I want them to“ 
all these are so alien to poor people who 
have been pushed around all their lives that 
injecting them into the organization can 
make all the difference in the world. 

I have mentioned the first two principles 
in that Republican statement—home owner- 
ship and private sector involvement. The 
third was the principle of self-help. 

Self-help in American life was character- 
istic of the first settlers, the pioneers, the 
farmers, the first small businessmen. Today, 
in an urban context, self-help means taking 
it upon oneself to shape one’s environment. 

Whenever I see a welfare program for the 
poor, I ask myself, “How does the poor man 
grow in taking part in this program? Is he 
the object of charity, or is he the subject of 
self-improvement? Once this cycle has 
taken its turn, and the assistance has been 
given, is that poor man now qualified and 
able to go on from there without any further 
assistance?” 

Selling brooms for the blind is a very 
common charity undertaking in many small 
towns around the country, with the sponsor- 
ship of a civic group like the Lions Club. 
But once we have sold brooms and given 
money to the blind, the blind generally are 
little better prepared to manage their lives 
than they were before. 

Now helping blind people is certainly a 
legitimate object of charity. But because of 
their disability, there is a limit to what can 
be expected of them in terms of economic 
achievement. 

When the program amounts to providing 
services to the poor, it often becomes what I 
call upholstering the poorhouse. We must 
make life decent for those who have no 
chance of escaping from dependence on 
others. But we must strive to help those 
who do have the potential to rise to achieve 
that potential by teaching them to learn and 
to grow. 

Aside from pure charity programs, any 
project devised to provide services by peo- 
ple who know how to people who don’t is 
really missing the point. The point has got 
to be helping people to understand how to 
pull the levers and push the buttons to 
make it move in the direction they wish. 
That, basically, is the self-help principle. 

The fourth point of that Republican state- 
ment is not so radically new, but it is, none- 
theless, worthy of recognition. That is the 
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necessity for tackling housing problems and 
people problems together. 

In this country the housing people have 
been home builders, bankers, architects— 
people whose jobs have been the production 
and financing of dwelling units. On the other 
hand are the educators, the social workers, 
the job trainers, the people whose job it is to 
help people meet “people problems.” His- 
torically these two groups have a very poor 
record of communication and cooperation. 
Their attitudes are different, and when they 
come together there is often friction. 

One good example is the relation between 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Farmers Home has been a home and farm 
mortgage agency ever since its creation. Its 
job is to make mortgage loans on economi- 
cally sound properties to economically re- 
sponsible individuals where credit is other- 
wise unavailable. The OEO approach, of 
course, is to help people who are in dire 
straits economically. When these two agen- 
cies come together on a housing project for 
the poor, there is an obvious clash of inter- 
ests. 


Another example in the same field is the 
high rise public housing buildings that line 
South State Street in Chicago. Here are 
buildings which are structurally sound. Yet 
they were designed and built with very little 
real understanding of the emotional and 
psychological needs of the low-income 
tenants. 

The result, as at Pruitt-Igoe in St. Louis 
(which won several architectural awards), 
is despair, and the furious attitude of the 
tenants toward what is called the concen- 
tration camp philosophy. In Chicago, the 
State Street project is called the “Congo Hil- 
ton,” and it is not exactly a term of endear- 
ment. 

Here is a twenty-story building. It is full 
of kids. There are no toilets on the ground 
floor and there aren’t enough elevators and 
they are broken half the time. I leave it to 
your imagination what kind of situation this 
produces. The planners did not understand 
what life would be like for the tenants. The 
social workers, who understood, had nothing 
to do with the planning; let alone the peo- 
ple themselves. 

These are the four principles set forth in 
that Republican statement. They are as 
sound today as they were then. They are 
principles upon which an imaginative, re- 
sponsible new attack can be mounted on the 
problems of the cities—an attack that is 
begging for Republican leadership. 

Following that statement, legislation built 
upon it was introduced by 112 Republican 
Congressmen and by Bob Griffin and every 
other Republican Senator. This was the Na- 
tional Home Ownership Foundation Act. It 
is utterly extraordinary, in that not for at 
least 50 years have all Republicans in the 
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Senate—from conservatives like John Tower 
to liberals like Jacob Javite—come together 
to sponsor a piece of substantive legislation, 
much less a bill aimed at enlisting private 
enterprise in improving the cities and open- 
ing up new opportunities for their lower 
income families to move ahead to dignity and 
self-respect. 

Among those 112 Congressmen, I should 
add, were Jerry Ford and nine other Repub- 
licans from Michigan. This is a dramatic 
evidence of a reawakened interest among 
Republicans for tackling the problems of low 
income housing and the central cities. 

Now let me offer just one closing thought. 
There is, in my judgment, a dramatic oppor- 
tunity for Republicans to produce a com- 
plete realinement of voting patterns among 
poor people in our central cities. Let me tell 
you why. 

If you look at statements made by Gold- 
water conservatives and statements made by 
militant black leaders of the ghetto, and if 
you strip out all the peculiar rhetoric of each 
group and boil the message down to its es- 
sentials, you will find that both groups are 
saying the same thing. 

They are pleading for a rebirth of indi- 
vidual responsibility, for the liberty of the 
individual, for decentralized decision making, 
for local initiative, for involvement of the 
private sector in meeting human needs, for 
all those elements which we as Republicans 
have considered a part of our Party’s heritage 
and America’s heritage. 

What we must find is a way of translating 
the language of these two groups into one 
that both can understand. If this can be 
done, both stand to profit immensely. The 
existence of this seminar is certainly a salu- 
tary step in this direction. 

The Republican Party’s interest in the 
cities is very clear. In addition to our civic 
interests as citizens in meeting the problems 
of the cities in which we live and the States 
of which the cities form such an important 
part, we have to recognize that the ideals ex- 
pressed by the poor people of the slums are 
identical to the ideals the Republican Party 
has affirmed in platform after platform, dat- 
ing all the way back to the first platform of 
1856. 

And we must recognize that our task is to 
make our Republican Party a home for those 
who for years have constituted the auto- 
matic Democratic majorities of the low in- 
come neighborhoods. We haven’t done it yet. 
But our chance is now—our chance to show 
by deed that we are on the side of people 
who yearn for the same things we have al- 
ways had, and who deserve the same chance 
we had to achieve them. 

This will not happen overnight. But with 
more events like this Metropolitan Action 
Seminar, and more programs involving Re- 
publicans in efforts to help poor people help 
themselves, it will happen. 

And you, who have taken the time to come 
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here today to take part in this Seminar, are 
the ones who are going to make it happen. 
Thank you. 


USE OF FARM OPERATIONS LOSSES 
AS OFFSET TO OTHER INCOME 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 1, I introduced S. 2613, to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code to prohibit 
persons who are not bona fide farmers 
from using losses incurred in their farm- 
ing operations as an offset to income 
from other sources. 

On several occasions since its intro- 
duction, I have included in my remarks 
on this bill references to statistics com- 
piled by the Internal Revenue Service in 
its study for 1965 entitled “Statistics of 
Individual Income Tax Returns.” The 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation has analyzed that study and, at 
my request, has prepared a table which 
provides a further insight into this 
problem. 

The table prepared by the joint com- 
mittee shows the total net farm loss, the 
number of individual income tax returns 
on which a net farm loss was entered, 
and the average net farm loss per return 
in each of nine adjusted gross income— 
AGI—classes. 

The most important—and obvious— 
fact is the persistent rise in average net 
farm loss as adjusted gross income in- 
creases. In addition, the table shows that 
in seven of the nine adjusted gross in- 
come classes there has been an increase 
in the last 2 years in the number of re- 
turns which claim a net farm loss. For 
example, in 1964 there were 17,969 loss 
returns filed in the $15,000 to $20,000 
class, but by 1966 the number of loss 
returns filed in that same class rose to 
31,667. Turning to the $500,000 to $1 mil- 
lion class, the figure has risen from 145 
loss returns filed in 1964 to 193 loss re- 
turns filed in 1966 while at the same time 
the average loss in that category rose 
from about $36.5 million to a figure in 
excess of $39 million. 

Mr. President, so that other Senators 
will have the benefit of the table pre- 
pared by the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the table be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NET FARM LOSS, NUMBER OF RETURNS AND AVERAGE NET FARM LOSS, BY AGI CLASS, TAXABLE RETURNS, 1964, 1965, AND 1966 


1964 1965 1966 
AGI classes (thousands) 
Number of Net loss Average loss Number of Net loss Average loss Number of Net loss Average loss 
returns (thousands) returns (thousands) returns (thousands) 
Cs oe he Se 222,910 $236, 049 $1, 059 197,71 $203, 526 $1, 029 171, 410 $167, 024 $974 
$5 to 810. 314, , 867 1, 084 319, 741 334, 943 1, 048 324, 312 349, 196 1,077 
$10 to $15_ 70, 351 112, 499 1.599 79, 564 123,177 1, 548 , 509 142, 655 1,365 
5 to $20_ 17, 48, 817 2,717 23, 843 60, 292 2,529 31, 667 5, 370 2,380 
0 to $50_ 29, 394 152, 693 5,195 30, 380 133, 187 4,384 36, 861 263 4,185 
to $100. 6, 865 63, 526 9,254 7,424 76, 852 10, 352 8, 76, 402 8,620 
100 to „546 53, 608 21, 056 2,874 54, 872 19, 093 13,241 160, 789 118,756 
to $1,000__ s 145 5,295 36, 517 170 6,625 38, 971 I , 566 39, 202 
$1,000 1 a 76 4,500 59, 211 103 7,630 74, 078 88 3, 555 40, 398 
Greater detail available for 1966: 
AGI classes (thousands) Number of Net loss Average 
: 4 returns (thousands) loss 
100 to $200.. 350 202 448 
pae Ri- a A 1 
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THE STUDY OF CONTROVERSIAL 
ISSUES 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, at a time 
when our Nation is torn by controversy 
and emotions are running high, we have 
a most sensible and calm approach out- 
lined touching on the teaching of con- 
troversial subjects in our schools. 

Dr. Howard C. Seymour, superintend- 
ent of schools in Phoenix, Ariz., pre- 
sented the following analysis to the 28th 
annual convention of the National School 
Boards Association in Detroit, Mich. Dr. 
Seymour’s address appears to me, al- 
though I do not claim to be an expert in 
educational matters, to be a compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject and rea- 
soned in its approach. 

I invite particular attention to his sug- 
gestion that students should be encour- 
aged to recognize controversy and should 
not be afraid of controversial subjects 
and, more important, that they should be 
encouraged to evaluate the source of the 
information which they receive about 
controversial topics. Dr. Seymour is to 
be commended for recommending that 
students learn to think for themselves 
and accept neither the opinion of popu- 
lar media, their contemporaries nor for 
that matter, their teachers as the final 
authority. The spirit of disciplined but 
independent investigation on the part 
of the students will go a long way toward 
insuring the continuing greatness of 
America and I applaud every effort made 
in this direction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the paper entitled “The Study 
of Controversial Issues,” presented by Dr. 
Howard C. Seymour in Detroit, Mich., be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Srupy or CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 
(By Dr. Howard C. Seymour, superintendent 

Phoenix Union High School system, 

Phoenix, Ariz., presented at the annual 

convention of the National School Boards 

Association, Detroit, Mich., April 1, 1968) 

THE NATURE OF CONTROVERSY 

The nature of controversy is such that 
reasonable men differ. Discussion of contro- 
versial issues must, therefore, involve points 
of view objectionable to some individuals. 

Free discussion of controversial issues is 
the heart of the democratic process. Freedom 
of speech and free access to information are 
among our most cherished traditions. It is 
the responsibility of American teachers to 
prepare students to understand the demo- 
cratic processes so that they may use these 
processes wisely. 

A major purpose of public education is to 
build good citizenship by providing the op- 
portunities for education in the activities of 
a free society. The schools do not teach con- 
troversial issues; they provide opportunities 
for their study. A thorough discussion and 
evaluation of all aspects of controversial 
issues will help students to reach conclu- 
sions most in keeping with our democratic 
traditions. The liberation of the mind and 
the cultivation of independent thought and 
critical inquiry should be major tasks of 
education. 

Freedom of discussion in the classroom, 
under mature supervision, instills in growing 
minds the habit of evaluating all aspects of 
controversial issues and tends ultimately to 
offset the impact of subversive influences. 
An enlightened citizenry is the foundation 
upon which a free society rests. The school 
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plays a vital role in strengthening this foun- 
dation thereby protecting and reinforcing 
our democratic way of life. 

DEFINITION OF CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


Simply stated, a controversial issue is one 
about which there exists conflicting opinions. 
Relating this to schools involves us in at least 
five areas: 


1. The content of the curriculum 


There are those who have decided opinions 
with respect to what should be taught. Some 
parents ardently believe that sex education 
should be taught in the schools. There are 
others who are unqualifiedly opposed to it. 
There are those who, in the past have pro- 
tested the teaching of Social Studies, mis- 
interpreting the term to be something re- 
lated to socialism. More recently, the Mod- 
ern Math advocates have been roundly 
scored by those who would teach mathe- 
matics in the traditional manner. Some peo- 
ple want the schools to teach young people 
how to drive; others contend that the schools’ 
primary responsibility is basic education: 
reading, writing, arithmetic, etc. 

Certainly, the demands of society—if there 
is substantial agreement—should be reflected 
in the content of the school curriculum. 

2. Teaching methods 

The second area of conflict is how pupils 
should be taught. There are those who 
strongly advocate the phonetic approach to 
reading. There are others who maintain that 
instantaneous recognition of whole words 
should not be retarded by a slower phonics 
approach. 

Many people are aghast at what they term 
the “play approach” to learning. These people 
believe that rigorous drill is the only way 
by which individuals learn. Adherents of this 
approach believe that cold, hard application 
and some discomfort are necessary ingredi- 
ents of learning. 

And so it goes. 

3. Materials of instruction 


The public is frequently divided with re- 
spect to instructional materials which are 
used in the schools. Library and text books 
are good examples. In fact, this is the area 
in which such terms as “book burning”, cen- 
sorship”, and “controlled reading” are used. 


4. Atmosphere within schools 


Many claim that there is too much free- 
dom in schools; that young people are not 
controlled; that the rigorous application of 
rules is proper preparation for adult life. 
Others, on the other hand, advocate hard and 
fast school dress codes specifiying the length 
of boys’ hair or of girls’ skirts. Others be- 
lieve that such matters have little relation- 
ship to learning. They claim it is not the 
job of the schools to exercise vigilance and 
control over such matters. 


5. Involvement in political and social 

issues of the day 

A great deal of feeling has arisen with 

to how far the school should become 
involved in the economic, political, and social 
issues of the day. On one hand, there are 
those who strenuously object to the schools’ 
insistance that some of the problems oc- 
curring in a democratic society should be dis- 
cussed or read about. A community in which 
the citizens are largely from professional and 
management occupations sometimes resents 
the time allotted to discussion of the growth 
of the labor movement and the reasons for it. 
On the other hand, in a community which 
is largely of the laboring class or where unem- 
ployment is rife, citizens there want the pub- 
lic to know that the labor movement was 
caused by the exploitation of the laboring 
class by management. 

Private versus public control of natural re- 
sources; federal control of education; the 
rights of the states versus the federal gov- 
ernment; segregation; urban versus rural 
control of legislatures; and more recently, in 
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the area of war and peace, the conflict in 
Viet Nam; all of these topics draw the sup- 
port of highly emotionalized people on one 
side or the other. The mere mention of “the 
other side” is like waving a vivid red flag. 
Sides are frequently drawn and the school 
is often caught in the middie. 

The setting for controversy lies in these five 
areas. The practicalities are these. 

In a mythical school system of 25,000 high 
school pupils, each pupil will attend school 
180 days per year and will be exposed for 
five 50 minute periods to approximately 149 
other pupils plus the teachers. This endures 
for three to four years. 

In addition, each one of the 25,000 is sub- 
jected to the whims, desires, fancies, opin- 
ions, beliefs, experiences of 25,000 sets of 
parents plus innumerable cousins, aunts, 
uncles, and grandparents, Each pupil, every 
day, will probably view all kinds of propa- 
ganda on television, listen to it via radio, or 
read it in the newspapers. 

Is it any wonder that controversies arise 
in schools and classes? 

THE SETTING 

Schools are no longer isolated; in a sense 
they are fishbowls. What happens in our 
schools today is now more important to a 
greater proportion of citizens than ever 
before. Acvocates of one point of view are 
extremely aware of the fact that if someone 
can “get” to pupils in schools, he has a cap- 
tive audience. 

There is tendency for more people to 
“sound off” than ever before. Our freedom 
of speech has been so emphasized that even 
the most humble and most ignorant individ- 
ual has an opinion on everything regardless 
of whether or not there is any factual sup- 


Perhaps there is something to the answer 
which a high school youth gave to a ques- 
tion on an examination which asked “What 
are the four freedoms?” He replied, “Freedom 
from want, freedom from fear, freedom from 
religion and freedom from speech.” I agree, 
too often there is too much “speech” and not 
enough critical thinking! 

A second condition which seems to exist is 
the carelessness of people with their value 
systems; those who accuse without founda- 
tion have a tendency to depart from the 
facts, are too to vilify other indi- 
viduals without supporting evidence, and 
have a careless regard for the truth. 

A third condition has to do with the scien- 
tific process as applied to problem solving. 
We still make more decisions on an emotional 
basis than on a scientific one. We generalize 
on the basis of one example. Our gossipy 
tendency balloons one example until it be- 
comes a hundred cases. We believe so in- 
tensely in our point of view that we refuse 
to listen to the facts presented by the oppo- 
sition. (Example: the St. Lawrence Seaway) 

Our position is often characterized by the 
following rhyme: 


“On controversial issues 
My position is sublime. 
I always see both points of view, 
The one that’s wrong—and mine!” 


There are a lot of squirrely and squirmy 
people in this world, the “hit and run” spe- 
cialists, the “smear and hide” individuals. 
They are the anonymous “kooks”—punitive 
and arrogant—who want their ends accom- 
plished without really being involved. 

Then there is the organized opposition: 
groups with platforms, the liberals, the con- 
servatives, the ultra-conservatives, the high- 
ly biased and prejudiced. These groups offer 
no quarter in their zeal and desire to brain- 
wash the minds of young people. 

Add to these, the thousands of individ- 
uals who have “a bone to pick” with a 
school, a teacher, a textbook or an incident. 

It is with these introductory remarks that 
attention is now turned to the role of the 
teacher, the administrator, the student, and 
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the school board in making it possible for 
youngsters to come to grips with controver- 
sies without decimating education and the 


community while doing so. 


THE RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
TEACHER 


First and foremost—to use an old cliche— 
every teacher needs to know something 
about the caliber, interest and background 
of each student. The good teacher starts 
with where the pupils are. It is incumbent 
upon him to know something of the atmos- 
phere, the temper of the community. It is 
fine for him to be a crusader but he needs 
to know, shrewdly, how to crusade and 
when. 

His responsibility is to make pupils think 
clearly for themselves, to teach them how 
to learn, how to analyze, how to judge, how 
to detect propaganda, how to weigh the evi- 
dence, how to raise the questions which 
bring out extremes of controversy and, what 
is most important, how to deal harmoniously 
with people who think differently. 

Some of the established traditions of our 
American heritage are accepted truths and 
are non-controversial, These need to be 
stressed by the teacher in the classroom in 
an effort to develop a discriminating love of 
America, But there are many instances where 
controversy exists. The teacher is responsible 
for creating in his classroom an atmosphere 
of freedom for students to raise questions 
dealing with critical issues of the times and 
for maintaining an atmosphere conducive 
to the free interplay of ideas, It is the teach- 
er’s responsibility to provide a fair and honest 
presentation of various points of view con- 

a controversial issue. The teacher 
should strive to present the relevant facts on 
controversial issues while, at the same time, 
encouraging the critical evaluation of sources, 

The teacher is responsible for doing his 
best to see to it that conclusions reached by 
students are based first on complete examina- 
tion of the facts involved and, more impor- 
tant, consistent with the basic tenets of our 
free society. 

The teacher has the right in this regard, 
consistent with other principles stated, to 
express his own point of view, provided his 
students understand that it is his own opin- 
ion and not one which is necessarily to be 
accepted by them as the authoritative an- 
swer. (Example: Who did you vote for in 
the town election?” John F. Kennedy stick- 
er) 

The teacher, exercising responsible judg- 
ment, should be free to select for discussion 
those controversial issues which will be of 
value to the students involved while taking 
into consideration (a) the knowledge, matu- 
rity, and competence of the student; (b) the 
availability of a reasonable amount of mate- 
rial; (c) the significance, relevance, timeli- 
ness of an issue; (d) the readiness of stu- 
dents to discuss it with reason, emotional 
control, and understanding; (e) the degree 
to which the discussion will produce greater 
tolerance, understanding and good will in the 
community. 


THE RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
STUDENT 

The student has the right and the respon- 
sibility to study controversial issues which 
have economic, political, and social signifi- 
cance about which he should be informed. 

The student, in studying the individual's 
relationship to his government, should recog- 
nize his obligations as well as his rights. 

The student, in pursuit of solutions to con- 
troversial issues, has the right to access to 
relevant information including materials 
that circulate freely in the community. 

The student should have the right to de- 
velop intelligent opinions on controversial 
issues and to express his opinions in a re- 
sponsible way without fear of jeopardizing 
his relationship with his teacher or school. 
For example, no pupil should ever be evalu- 
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ated upon his beliefs, only upon the processes 
by which he has acquired them. 

The student should have the responsibility 
to respect the right of others to differ with 
him. He has the obligation to learn to sepa- 
rate personality from the issues being dis- 
cussed, (Example: Junior Town Meeting— 
Jewish—Monroe High School) 

The student should have the responsi- 
bility to report accurately what happens in a 
classroom to his parents, to others in the 
school, to representatives in the community. 
The saying: The child will take his listener 
as far as the listener is willing to be taken,” 
is quite accurate. All too frequently, the child 
tells the parent what he believes the parent 
wants to hear. (Examples: (1) The teacher 
teaching about communism, (2) The counse- 
lor—scholarship—what father earned.) 


THE RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Whether it be a principal or a superin- 
tendent, it is the duty of every administra- 
tor to keep in close touch with what is going 
on in the school or activities under his juris- 
diction. He should make sure that teachers 
know and understand system policy and see 
that they are given adequate help to work 
in conformity with it. 

Particularly, it is important for him to 
assess, accurately and quickly, the temper of 
a community whether one uses the football 
vernacular, “downfield blocking”; the cow- 
boy and Indian phrase, “head them off at the 
pass”; or the military expression, “stop them 
at the first redoubt.” 

The interpretation is clear. It means a 
careful pre-examination of textbooks; a pro- 
cedure for acquiring instructional material; 
a process whereby the public is made aware 
of the procedures to handle complaints. And, 
surely not last nor least, preparing communi- 
ties for educational changes. 

When differences of opinion arise concern- 
ing the handling of controversial issues, the 
administrator has the responsibility to see 
that a fair and impartial consideration is 
given to the teacher’s point of view through 
normal channels, The administrator needs 
to make the community aware that just as in 
any other situation, the teacher has a right 
to face his accusers. 

The administrator does not protect his 
teachers “right or wrong.” He acts as a 
judge, trying to determine what has hap- 
pened, why it happened, and whether or not 
he should support the teacher or suggest 
modification in practice or procedure. Once 
a final decision has been reached, both the 
administrator and the teacher have responsi- 
bilities to carry out system policy. It is the 
task of the administrator to protect and 
support teachers when unjustifiable com- 
plaints, requests and demands are made. 


THE RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
SCHOOL BOARD 


The major tasks of the school board are 
to interpret the schools to the community, 
to reflect the atmosphere of the community 
to the administration, and to establish poli- 
cies essential to successful operation of the 
schools. In the latter instance, if should 
anticipate and prepare for the handling of 
controversy. 

It is particularly important to have writ- 
ten into the Board Policies or into the Ad- 
ministrative Regulations (which the Board 
should approve) such items as (1) the teach- 
ing of controversial issues, (2) the proce- 
dure for handling controversial teaching ma- 
terial, (3) the procedure for challenging 
what we teach and how we teach, and (4) 
the process for handling complaints, These 
then become the guidelines for working with 
controversial issues. 

These policies and procedures must be 
adapted to the particular community since 
communities differ in size, maturity, and 
composition. 

Much of what has been said concerning 
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the teachers, the students, the administra- 
tors and the school board should be in- 
cluded in these policies and regulations. 

Let us take, for example, the process of 
registering complaints by a citizen concern- 
ing a controversial matter. 

As a preventive measure, the Superin- 
tendent, together with the Board, should 
have excellent communications with the 
community; should have explained to the 
public the curriculum and the possibility 
of controversial issues being utilized for dis- 
cussion purposes even to the extent of listing 
some of the controversial items. An unknow- 
ing public is often an unduly suspicious 
public! 

The procedure for registering a complaint 
should be made known to the public and 
repeated often enough so that those who for- 
get and those who are newcomers are ac- 
quainted with it. 

Generally speaking, if a complaint is re- 
ceived by a Board member, he should relay it 
immediately to the Superintendent, He can 
do this in two ways; he can either listen to 
the complaint and then pass it on to the 
Superintendent, or he can urge that the 
complainant contact the Superintendent di- 
rect. He should urge that the complainant 
place the complaint in writing. This, in a 
sense, separates the men from the boys! By 
all means, the Board member should refuse 
to deal with an anonymous complainant in 
any way. These are the “hit and run” ex- 
perts previously referred to. 

Proper procedure indicates that the Super- 
intendent is required to make a prompt in- 
vestigation, including interviews with the 
complainant and the teacher involved, and 
an examination of the facts in the case, 
in an attempt to resolve the issue. He makes 
his report to the entire Board. The entire 
Board must act as a whole, must be informed 
as a whole. No Board member has the right 
to act unilaterally. 

The procedure should require that the 
Superintendent state to the complainant 
that if even after his investigation the com- 
plainant is still dissatisfied, he has the right 
to take the matter to the entire Board for 
a complete hearing. The Board then renders 
a decision, but only after a thorough airing 
of the facts. If the facts seem to indicate 
that a complaint is justified, the Superin- 
tendent should move promptly to correct it. 
(Example: “I Sing of Olaf” by e. e. cum- 
mings) 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, then, the solution to the 
teaching of controversial issues and what the 
school system does about it in order to avoid 
conflict in the community is: 

(1) Establishment of a written policy on 
the teaching of controversial issues, 

(2) A cooperatively acceptable statement 
of the process and procedure for handling 
conflicts fairly when they arise. 

It should be remembered that it is en- 
tirely possible that great progress in this 
country has been made because of differences 
rather than from the lack of them. We need 
to learn to live with difference, to profit from 
it, and to establish an orderly process for 
dealing with it. 

In setting forth policies with respect to the 
discussion of controversial issues in the class- 
room, it is hoped that through the develop- 
ment of careful research procedures and 
through the interplay and exchange of ideas 
in the classroom students may learn the 
techniques of fair and impartial analysis and 
evaluation of such critical and controversial 
issues as may arise from time to time. 

It is also hoped that such an educational 
achievement in the classroom may set an ex- 
ample for individuals and groups in the com- 
munity as well as lead, generally, to intel- 
ligent and responsible decisions within the 
framework of a free, democratic process. 

There must prevail in every school system, 
a spirit of inquiry and a continued search 
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for truth. Everything possible should be 
done to avoid the advocacy of any one theory 
or hypothesis and to prevent offending any 
group which supports unequivocally any one 
point of view. 

The school must not avoid controversial 
problems; it must not be a sterile “piler- 
upper” of knowledge for its own sake. It must 
be a market place for thinking and for prob- 
lem solving. It must teach young people how 
to think, how to detect propaganda, how to 
amass data, how to analyze and how to judge. 
This cannot be accomplished with problems 
about which there is no controversy. 

By the same token, the school must ex- 
periment wisely, carefully, and with due re- 
gard for the welfare of our young people. 
Education cannot remain status quo. Schools, 
instead, must attempt to accelerate their 
efforts to help young people learn how to 
learn and how to assess carefully what they 
learn. They must consistently try new cur- 
ricula and new ways of teaching. 

I pray that the day will never come when 
all controversial material is removed from 
our educational program, when we are pre- 
vented by pressure groups from helping 
young people become self-reliant, self- 
activating, and constructively critical 
equipped with the tools to question and to 
decide for themselves. 

This is a part of our heritage of freedom. 


INCENTIVES TO SPUR OIL EX- 
PLORATION ARE STRESSED BY 
BUREAU OF MINES 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago, I invited the attention of the 
Senate to testimony which had been 
presented by Bureau of Mines Director 
Walter Hibbard on March 22 to the Sub- 
committee on Minerals, Materials, and 
Fuels of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

As a part of that testimony, Director 
Hibbard left with the subcommittee a 
commodity statement on petroleum. The 
newspaper Oil Daily for April 5 has sum- 
marized the contents of that statement. 
For the benefit of the readers of the Rec- 
orD who are interested in our long-range 
minerals and fuels policies, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Oil Daily article 
entitled, “Incentives To Spur Oil Explo- 
ration Are Stressed by the Bureau of 
Mines,” be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Incentives To Spur OIL EXPLORATION ARE 
STRESSED BY THE BUREAU OF MINES 

WASHINGTON.—The Bureau of Mines in the 
Interior Department is convinced that the 
government must consider “improving the 
incentives” to spur increased exploratory ef- 
forts to find additional petroleum reserves 
in the United States. 

This position is spelled out in a “commod- 
ity statement” on petroleum—one of many 
prepared by the BofM on minerals and fuels, 
as of Jan. 1, 1968, 

These statements were made part of a 
hearing record by BofM director Walter Hib- 
bard after he testified about two weeks ago 
before a Senate Interior subcommittee, 
headed by Senator Gruening (D., Alaska). 

In its petroleum statement, the bureau 
put it this way: 

“Certainly domestic resources remain large 
and ample for projected demands for many 
years.” 

“The significance of this resource poten- 
tial rests upon such issues as the presence 
or absence of incentives to explore for and 
develop new reserves and for the investment 
required to economically develop and pro- 
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duce from domestic sources while abundant 
low-cost supplies are present on the world 
market. 

“Presently, domestic exploration (drilling) 
has declined and established reserves are low- 
er than traditionally maintained to support 
future domestic production. 

“Improving the incentives for exploration, 
including cost-cutting technologic advance- 
ments, demands serious concern.” 

The bureau said that government policies 
influence, “and in a sense determine” the do- 
mestic supply-demand relationship—such as 
those dealing with import controls, tax pro- 
visions, regulatory provisions, leasing poli- 
cies and the like. 

While the announced national objectives 
subscribe to the maintenance of adequate 
supplies of low-cost energy, diverse in form 
and geographic source but drawn mainly 
from domestic areas, “the factual base for the 
type of action necessary to achieve this ob- 
jective is not adequate.” 

It said specifically, better knowledge is 
needed of the extent distribution and char- 
acter of potential resources, along with the 
problems that are involved in exploiting 
them. Such knowledge, the bureau said, is 
“essential to effective governmental action 
and national policy.” 

Here are some of the points made by the 
bureau, in its 30-page study dealing with pe- 
troleum: 

(1) Abating pollution from fuel use is a 
growing challenge, in view of the need to 
keep down costs. 

(2) There are potential substitutes for oil 
from coal, gas, shale, etc., but these must 
be viewed as “supplements” rather than as 
“competitors” of petroleum. 

(3) Major oil companies are becoming 
“total energy” minded, some buying or merg- 
ing with coal companies and others with 
uranium interests. 

“The extent to which this trend aids or 
inhibits the public interest deserves constant 
attention.” 

(4) The United States in 1966 continued 
to decline in its reserve position among world 
oil producing countries. U.S. reserves in 1966 
accounted for about 10% of the world total. 

(5) The United States at the end of 1966 
had 39.78 billion barrels in proved reserves, 
with Africa having 32.36 billion, Latin Amer- 
ica, 25.15 billion, the Middle East, 244.84 bil- 
lion, Communist areas, 33.84 billion, and 
other areas the balance. 

(6) Since 1959, the 29 major oil companies 
have accounted for all of the increase in oil 
production, and their operations, combined, 
also constitute a major part of worldwide 
oil activities. Some 65% of their production 
and 45% of their refinery runs in 1966 were 
accounted for by foreign oil. 

(7) However, some 20 large independents 
are operating throughout the world and “are” 
giving increased competition to the majors.” 

(8) Demand is catching up with capacity 
and in 1966 unused capacity existed “only in 
a few areas, primarily Louisiana and Texas, 
and in these areas allowables for prorated 
wells have been increased substantially.” 

(9) The relative position of independent 
producers has declined steadily during the 
past ten years. The drop in economic oppor- 
tunities and prospective profitability for 
them has been relatively greater than indi- 
cated by composite national figures. 

(10) The increase in nonresidual imports 
during the past decade has been almost 50% 
of the gain in domestic production of liquids. 

(11) Federal offshore leasing has affected 
exploration and development. Offshore wells, 
accounting for only 2% or 3% of total U.S. 
wells, add reserves “entirely out of propor- 
tion to their numbers.” 

(12) On the other hand, the trend toward 
wider spacing and pooling of small acreages 
for drilling have brought incentives in Texas 
more in line with those of Louisiana and 
should result in greater exploration and de- 
velopment both offshore and onshore. 
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(13) While the federal depletion allow- 
ance for tax purposes has tended to reduce 
tax liability for producers, state governments 
have extended severance and production 
taxes which have “largely offset the special 
federal treatment.” 

(14) Petroleum operations are taxed by 
federal and state authorities to the equiv- 
alent of about 44% of gross receipts. This 
compares with 4.5% for all business corpora- 
tions (in 1960-61). 

The bureau estimated U.S. oil demand (oil 
and gas liquids) will increase 51% by 1980, 
growing at an annual rate of 3.1% in the 
1966-80 period, but will become a smaller 
percentage of total energy demand, with nu- 
clear power and gas increasing their shares. 

Concluding, the bureau predicted produc- 
tive capacity will continue to rise near-term, 
but at steadily slower growth rates, with the 
reserve/production rate gradually dropping 
off by 1980. 

Crude oil prices “may increase slightly, 
but probably will remain relatively stable. 
Natural gas liquids prices are expected to 
continue the current upward trend.” 

Federal policies will have a direct effect on 


- supply, demand and price of domestic oils 


and development of alternative resources. 

These alternate supplies will enter the 
market in the 1970’s, but their output will 
not have a significant impact on oil sources 
before 1980. After that, their competitive im- 
pact will increase as “the economics of the 
conventional petroleum industry become de- 
creasingly less attractive.” 


OBSERVANCE OF “SECRETARIES 
WEEK,” APRIL 21 TO 27, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, this 
final week of April has been, for a num- 
ber of years, designated “Secretaries 
Week,” with Wednesday being high- 
lighted as “Secretaries Day.” 

This tradition was initiated about 17 
years ago by the National Secretaries 
Association in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Commerce. The objective is, 
of course, to draw public recognition to 
the service of all secretaries and to the 
contributions they make to the educa- 
tional, professional, and civic growth of 
their communities. These observances 
also give secretaries a heightened aware- 
ness of their responsibilities and stature 
as members of a profession. 

During the 17-year history of Secre- 
taries Week, 3,901 secretaries have at- 
tained the certified professional secre- 
tary rating of the Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries. One qualifies as a CPS by 
passing an examination administered by 
the institute, which is part of the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association. The CPS 
is a nationally recognized standard of 
secretarial proficiency. 

Another department of NSA, the Fu- 
ture Secretaries Association, now has 
274 chapters in 325 high schools and col- 
leges. Through this program, experi- 
enced secretaries help business educators 
train students to fulfill the secretarial 
needs of an increasingly specialized job 
market. 


TREMENDOUS NEEDS AHEAD FOR 
OIL AND GAS, MOORE DECLARES 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, in a 
little publicized speech to the Rocky 
Mountain Oil & Gas Association on 
March 27, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior J. Cordell Moore spelled out the 
tremendous demand for future oil and 
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gas supplies. In his speech, he said that 
domestic producers must find “at least 
4.25 billion barrels of new oil each year 
just to replace what we take out of the 
ground.” 

He also warned that the United States 
cannot be dependent. on foreign sources 
“which might be denied us through war 
or political instability.” 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle, published in the Oil Daily of Mon- 
day, April 8, 1968, describing Assistant 
Secretary Moore's speech, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Oil Daily, Apr. 8, 1868] 
‘TREMENDOUS NEEDS AHEAD FOR OIL AND Gas, 
Moore 

CHEYENNE, Wro.—A top Interior Depart- 
ment official told the Rocky Mountain Oil & 
Gas Association that the nation's future oil 
and gas needs are tremendous, but so are 
its resources of these fuels. 

The critical question, according to J. Cor- 
dell Moore, assistant secretary of Interior, is 
the progress the industry makes in locating 
and developing these resources. 

Moore, in a little publicized speech to 
RMOGA March 27, revealed that the latest 
estimates are that total crude oil resources 
in place come to two trillion barrels, and 
natural gas totals 5,000 trillion cubic feet. 

He said that these figures, put together by 
Tom Hendricks, of the U.S. Geological Survey 
at Denver, are larger than previous estimates 
because they include the Continental Shelf 
out to a water depth of 600 feet. 

Moore emphasized, however, that in all 
probability “most of this oil and gas would 
never be worth finding and recovering”—the 
figures are “resources—a purely physical 
term, not reserves, which have specific eco- 
nomic value.” 

He pointed out, on the other hand, that 
the oil finding rate must hit “at least 4.25 
Dillion barrels of new oll each year just to 
replace what we take out of the ground.” 

Moore also warned that the United States 
cannot be dependent on foreign sources 
“which might be denied us through war on 
political instability.” 

The United States also must have “low 
cost” fuel resources because the nation's 
technological superiority depends upon vast 
inputs of energy. 

“To stay competitive in the world we must 
carefully control the cost of our goods and 
services offered in world markets,” he added. 

The task that faces the industry, he em- 
phasized, is how to find, produce, transport, 

and market the domestic resources 
at costs competitive with other fuels, and 
“how to do so at a profit.” 

The industry has done very well, in carry- 
ing this burden up to now, Moore said, and 
there are vast alternative resources—such as 
shale oil, tar sand and other sources. 

“Someday, Moore said, synthetic fuels will 
compete with natural petroleum for mar- 


kets. 

“Just guessing,” he added, “and this is 
all Im doing, guessing—I would think that 
We can expect to have synthetic fuels, prob- 
ably from both coal and oll shale, in com- 
mercial production between 1975 and 1980.” 

“Quantity?” he added. “Give it a million 
barrels a day by 1980, or 5.5% of projected 
demand that year.” 

Even so, he pointed out, this would still 


mean that the overwhelming portion of thé“ 


60-plus billion ‘barrels of oil that must be 
produced in this country over the next 15 
years “will have to come from the same 
source it always has: from petroliferous rocks 
all over the country between 1,000 and 25,- 
000 feet under the surface.” 
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The oil will be found the same way it al- 
ways has been, he said—by boring holes in 
the rocks, in old provinces and in new ones, 
onshore and offshore, deep and not-so-deep. 

The key, he indicated, to finding and de- 
veloping the tougher hiding places will be 
technology. He pointed out that the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council is now making a 
study of the future petroleum provinces of 
the United States and the results—expected 
in about two years—should help all oil ex- 
plorers. 

In addition, Moore said he expects sec- 
ondary recovery techniques to continue to 
improve, resulting in an average annual in- 
crease in recovery efficiency amounting to 
“something between one-third and one-half 
of 1% of original oil in place.” 

“I have complete confidence,” Moore said, 

“that the petroleum industry will meet its 
challenge. It has (repeatedly) demonstrated 
its great vitality and capacity . 


THE WORLD’S MOST EXCLUSIVE 
CLUB MEETS AGAIN 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, contrary 
to conventional wisdom, the world’s most 
exclusive club is not the Senate of the 
United States. It is the hierarchy of the 
Nation’s largest industry, electric power. 

The investor-owned utilities do not 
like to have representatives of customer- 
owned power systems, city-owned power 
systems, or Government sit in on meet- 
ings of the IOU Club when the select 
consider matters of tremendous impor- 
tance to every citizen. Occasionally a few 
representatives of large public power sys- 
tems will be invited in, mainly for win- 
dow dressing. They are like the Negro 
architect who says he “integrated” seven 
architectural firms with Government 
contracts, moving around from firm to 
firm to present the proper integrated 
front when a Federal visitor came 
around to see that the recipient of Fed- 
eral contracts did not discriminate in 
employment. 

The IOU’s started to set up the Mid- 
Continent Area Power Planners 
MAPP—that way, excluding the Bureau 
of Reclamation and municipal power 
systems from all initial planning, The 
IOU’s excluded other types of power sys- 
tems from the electric heating exposition. 
You will find neither municipal nor co- 
operative participants at the annual 
American Power Conference, at the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology. Earlier this 
year the IOU’s almost slicked through the 
Atomic Energy Commission an arrange- 
ment by which the Edison Electric In- 
stitute would head a nuclear powerplant 
study. This needed study of powerplant 
siting will be headed up by the Federal 
Power Commission, with the aid of Fed- 
eral and private organizations, if S, 3330, 
introduced last week by the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
becomes law. 

Today another meeting of the exclu- 
sive IOU Club is being held in New York, 
under the sponsorship of the Allegheny 
Power System. On the agenda is discus- 


sion of electric reliability. The Senate 


Commerce Committee has been holding 
hearings on S. 1934, the electric power 
reliability bill, strongly recommended by 
the administration and the Federal 
Power Commission. I think it is safe to 
assume that the club will consider ways 
of deluding members of the Senate and 
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House Commerce Committees into 
thinking that S. 1934 should not be 
passed. 


Customer-owned and city-owned 
power systems asked to be included in 
the New York meeting. They were de- 
liberately excluded. 

I believe that Members of this body, 
especially members of the Commerce 
Committees, will be interested in the 
comments of groups that sought unsuc- 
cessfully to gain even temporary admit- 
tance to the world’s most exclusive club. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert at this point in 
the Record a telegram from Robert D. 
Partridge, general manager of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, to J. Lee Rice, Jr., of the Alle- 
gheny Power System; a telegram from 
Robert O. Marritz, executive director 
and staff counsel of the Missouri Basin 
Systems Group, which represents 125 
consumer-owned power systems and the 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation; and a 
statement by Fred G. Simonton, execu- 
tive director of the Mid-West Electric 
Consumers Association. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


APRIL 24, 1968. 
Mr. J. LEE RICE, Jr., 
Allegheny Power System, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Rice: NRECA has been informed 
of a meeting of representatives of the Na- 
tional Electric Reliability Council on April 
25. 

We are disturbed, however, over the re- 
ported failure to invite the Missouri basin 
systems group, and other consumer-owned 
planning organizations. If any council is to 
meaningfully attack the problem of relia- 
bility, it must do so on the basis of bulk 
power supply, not the nature of ownership 
of the system. 

If the purview of this proposed council is 
to be truly national in scope, then rural 
electric cooperatives involved in bulk power 
supply must be included. For this reason I 
am asking you to forward to NRECA, copies 
of the proceedings of this above-mentioned 
meeting. In this manner, NRECA can be kept 
abreast of the accomplishments of this Na- 
tional” committee. 

ROBERT D. PARTRIDGE, 
General Manager, National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. 
APRIL 23, 1968. 
Mr. J. LEE RICE, Jr., 
Allegheny Power System, Inc., 
New York, N.Y.: 

As executive director of the Missouri basin 
systems group, I must strongly object to the 
exclusion of MBSG from your April 25 New 
York meeting concerning formation of a na- 
tional electric reliability council. 

MBSG is a regional coordination group and 
pool of 125 consumer-owned systems in the 
upper mid-west, including the U.S. Bureau 
of Reclamation. Present facilities of the 
group’s members include the backbone 230 
kv transmission grid in the region. Planned 
facilities of the group’s members include 
generating units of substantial size and 
hundreds of miles of EHV transmission line. 
By any standard, these bulk power facilities 
constitute a significant segment of the area's 
facilities and have a substantial effect upon 
the reliability of the regional system, not to 
say the national interconnected system. As” 
you may know, the east-west ties linking 
94% of the country’s generation are accom- 
plished within MBSG's area and by MBSG 
member system facilities. 
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If there is any question as to whether 
MBSG is a coordination group or a pool, I 
would say that it is both. MBSG’s planning 
and operation committees conduct studies 
to ensure that member’s plans are coordin- 
ated to provide a low-cost reliable supply of 
electric energy in the region. Pooling in the 
group presently involves the hydro-electric 
facilities of the bureau of reclamation and 
the thermal generating facilities of Basin 
Electric Power Cooperative. 

Since MBSG participated by invitation in 
a February 19, 1968 meeting in Los Angeles 
concerning formation of a national reliability 
council, and I later called Mr. Floyd Goss of 
the Los Angeles system reaffirming MBSG’s 
interest in participating in such an effort, I 
am disturbed by the complete failure of your 
group to keep us informed of its progress. 
Not only were we not invited to the New 
York meeting, held for the purpose of con- 
sidering a draft agreement—we were not 
even informed of it, or sent a draft copy of 
the agreement, nor have we received any 
correspondence on this matter to date. 

Having learned of the exclusion of MBSG 
from the New York meeting and the National 
Council, I telephoned Mr. Goss on April 15 
and later wrote him on April 16 to ask that 
we be allowed to participate in the New York 
meeting. Mr. Goss telephoned me on April 22 
to say that MBSG should not have a repre- 
sentative at the New York meeting, and that 
he would inform us of what transpired there. 

Thus, it seems that our exclusion from the 
meeting was deliberate, that our comments 
on the draft agreement are not wanted, and 
that our role in the National Council, if any, 
will be distinctly second class. 

Whatever the objectives of your National 
Council, I sincerely believe that they cannot 
be served by denying participating to groups 
such as MBSG. 

ROBERT O. MARRITZ, 

Executive Director, and Staff Counsel, 

Missouri Basin Systems Group. 


Mipwest ELECTRIC CONSUMERS ASSOCIATION 
Prorests EXCLUSION FROM PROPOSED 
COUNCIL 
Denver, CoLO., April 24—The executive 

director of a consumer-owned electric as- 

sociation today protested “most vigorously 
the intentional exclusion of a major regional 

electric power coordinating group from a 

council purporting to be national in scope.” 

Fred G. Simonton, executive director of the 
Mid-West Electric Consumers Association 
with headquarters in Denver, Colorado, said 
that “the Missouri Basin Systems Group, a 
regional power pool serving 125 electric sys- 
tems, most of whom also belong to Mid-West 
Electric Consumers Association, was de- 
liberately excluded from a meeting to be held 
to create a national electric reliability 
council,” 

Simonton noted that MBSG Executive Di- 
rector, Robert Marritz, had objected to the 
exclusion by telegram to J. Lee Rice, Jr. 
chairman of the board of Allegheny Power 
System, Inc., and chairman of the council 
meeting to be held in New York on April 25. 

Excluded from the New York meeting of 
the council, called to draft an agreement 
among some of the major power entities in 
the country, are the 125 electric systems in 
the Missouri Basin, which make up the 
MBSG. Included in the MBSG group are the 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, which markets 
power over the only region-wide transmission 
system in the Missouri River Basin, and 
Basin Electric Power Cooperative, which 
operates the nation’s largest lignite-burning 
generating plant. 

In a telegram to Senators, high Administra- 
tion officials, and national electric leaders, 
Simonton said “it is not enough for this self- 
appointed group of giant companies to call 
itself a reliability council. If it is sincere 
in its efforts to prevent the massive blackouts 
experienced in the recent past, it will seek 
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to coordinate with all groups. The deliberate 
exclusion of the MBSG, members of which 
were the key element in the test of the na- 
tional East-West intertie last year, raises a 
question about the real purpose of their pro- 
posed organization, Exclusion of major co- 
ordinating groups, and regional systems, from 
this agreement-writing session in New York 
suggests that the purpose of the meeting is 
to marshall forces against the national elec- 
trict reliability act now under consideration 
by the Senate Committee on Commerce.” 

Simonton’s statement said that “if the 
power company-dominated proposed council 
is more than organized subterfuge to avoid 
such legislation, it would have sought to in- 
clude representatives of all power suppliers 
in the nation. The deliberate exclusion of 
most municipal systems, cooperatives, and 
the MBSG, suggests all the more the need for 
national legislation which would require ob- 
jective and fair planning of the rapidly ex- 
panding national electric power grid.” 

Simonton said his organization expects to 
testify in favor of legislation which would 
accomplish the purposes sought by the legis- 
lation presently under consideration. He said 
that the action of the council “confirms our 
apprehension that giant monopolistic power 
companies are not truly interested in coordi- 
nation of all power systems for the purpose 
of reliability.” The New York meeting should 
be considered by the FPC as an affront, he 
said. 

We go to Salt Lake City Friday to tell the 
Senate committee of our views and of the 
serious need to protect the small consumer- 
owned electric systems, as well as to assure 
customers of the giant companies that they 
can expect reliable service at fair rates,” 
Simonton said. 


AFL-CIO REAFFIRMS COMMITMENT 
TO HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, few 
organizations have been as unstinting 
and vigorous in their support of the 
human rights conventions as the AFL- 
CIO. This fine organization was instru- 
mental in developing the Forced Labor 
Convention and has continually urged 
the ratification of this and other of the 
human rights treaties. 

In this spirit, the recent AFL-CIO 
convention called upon all of its affili- 
ated unions to observe the week of De- 
cember 10 through 17 as Human Rights 
Week and the year of 1968 as Interna- 
tional Human Rights Year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
AFL-CIO convention resolution, entitled 
International Human Rights,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 177, INTERNATIONAL HUMAN 

RIGHTS 

1968 has been designated by the United 
Nations as International Human Rights 
Year. It marks the 20th anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
President Johnson has proclaimed the week 
of December 10 through December 17, 1967, 
to be Human Rights Week and the year 
1968 to be Human Rights Year. 

American labor has been tireless in its 
struggle for fundamental human rights and 
freedom. In this spirit, American labor par- 
ticipated actively in the preparation of the 
United Nations Declaration on Human 
Rights. Twenty years ago, American labor 
took the initiative in placing before the 
entire world the growing menace of slave 
labor by providing the United Nations with 
authentic documentation and witnesses. 
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This led to the historic United Nations in- 
vestigation and condemnation of forced 
labor—particularly in the Communist “Par- 
adise” where forced labor took on massive 
proportions involving many millions. Today, 
the AFL-CIO strongly urges the United 
States to ratify the ILO conventions involv- 
ing the field of Human Rights. 

The Seventh Convention of the AFL-CIO 
expresses its solidarity with the workers, ag- 
ricultural producers, and freedom-loving in- 
tellectuals of the captive nations in their 
aspiration to attain political freedom, and 
the fundamental human rights of which 
they are today deprived. We are deeply dis- 
tressed by the fact that the Communist re- 
gimes in these captive countries are subject- 
ing labor to intense exploitation by suppress- 
ing free trade unions and denying the right 
to strike. 

The AFL-CIO pledges its wholehearted 
support to all workers and other liberty-lov- 
ing people now engaged in bitter struggle 
for basic human rights and freedom. We 
are unequivocally opposed to every form of 
dictatorship—whether it be Communist, 
Fascist, Falangist or of any other totalitarian 
hue. All totalitarian tyrannies are mortal 
enemies of individual dignity and funda- 
mental human rights and deny the working 
people the right to organize into free trade 
unions. 

The Convention reaffirms its dedication to 
the ideals and aims of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. We appeal to the 
American people for tireless efforts to ad- 
vance and protect, at home and abroad, the 
ideals embodied in this historic Declaration. 

The AFL-CIO Seventh Convention calls 
upon all our affiliates to observe the week of 
December 10 through 17 as Human Rights 
Week and the year 1968 as International 
Human Rights Year. 


SBA’S CONTRIBUTION TO RECORD 
PROSPERITY OF NATION’S SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, for a 
great many years I have had a keen in- 
terest in the problems of small business. 
I have many friends among small busi- 
nessmen not only in my own State of 
Alabama, but throughout the country. 
> believe I understand the problems they 

ace. 

My interest in small business stems 
from my belief that these enterprises 
are perhaps the most positive force for 
growth that we have in our economy. 
That has been so in the past and it is 
so today. 

As long as small business is prosper- 
ous, the economy will be healthy and 
growing. But if we allow our small busi- 
nessmen to get into trouble, we are all 
in trouble. 

I am happy to report that small busi- 
ness is very prosperous today. It is rid- 
ing the wave of our unprecedented 7 
years of steady economic growth, and 
I think our prosperity is due in part to 
the assistance given by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

President Johnson is a good friend of 
small business, and his concern for the 
welfare of small business is nowhere 
better demonstrated, I believe, than in 
the record of accomplishments of the 
Small Business Administration last year. 

In 1967 the Small Business Admin- 
istration increased its volume of loans by 
55 pereent over 1966, reaching a new 
high of $667.7 million. 

Of that total, the agency approved 
$482.7 million in regular business loans 
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to help 9,518 small firms. Sixty-seven 
percent of the loans were made with 
bank participation; SBA’s share of these 
loans was $379.9 million. 

SBA approved $36.9 million in eco- 
nomic opportunity loans to help 3,432 
small businesses as part of the war on 


poverty. 

Loans totaling $34.8 million were made 
to help 404 small firms forced to move 
because of federally aided projects in 
their area. 

SBA was active in helping community 
development projects. During the year 
the agency approved $53.9 million in 362 
loans to aid in the economic develop- 
ment of communities; banks and other 
private investors provided $23 million. 
The loans financed projects of locally 
organized development companies. 

Many disaster victims received help 
last year: SBA approved $89.3 million in 
long-term, 3-percent loans to help vic- 
tims of storms, floods and other disasters 
repair or rebuild their homes, businesses, 
or replace damaged property. 

Through these and other programs 
SBA strives to help small businessmen, 
making it possible for them to grow and 
to provide a wider range of services. 

There are programs to help commu- 
nities attract new industries and build 
up existing industries. Planned commu- 
nity economic development and assist- 
ance to our small businesses generate new 
jobs, one of the prime objectives set for 
the Small Business Administration by 
Administrator Robert C. Moot. Mr. Moot 
reports that last year SBA created 10,200 
new jobs through its local development 
company program alone. 

A good many of these jobs were creat- 
ed in small communities and will serve 
to stem the rising tide of outmigration of 
jobseekers from these rural areas into the 
ghettos, adding to the already serious 
overcrowding in these troubled areas. I 
feel confident that the development com- 
pany program can become, under the 
able stewardship of Administrator Moot, 
a major tool in our national effort to 
achieve an effective economic balance be- 
tween our lagging rural areas and our 
overburdened cities. In fact, this is one 
of the objectives I had in mind when I 
introduced the development company 
legislation and guided it through Con- 
gress a decade ago. 

I commend Administrator Moot for 
this fine record of achievement, and I 
know that my colleagues will join me in 
supporting this agency and its many pro- 
grams that do so much to stimulate eco- 
nomic growth. 


AN “ACTIVIST” CLERGY 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Wall Street Journal of Tuesday, 
April 23, contained a fine editorial on the 
subject of the activism that has today 
infected what I believe to be a minority 
among the clergy. 

It makes the point that I have alluded 
to many times in public statements in 
recent months—that the preoccupation 
of this highly vocal minority of religious 
leaders with secular and political matters 
has gravely hurt the church and the in- 
fluence of religion in general. 

I commend this editorial to the atten- 
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tion of Senators and Members of the 
other body, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANTIDOTE FOR ANOMIE? 

An “activist” clergy may be desirable for 
any number of reasons, but none of them has 
much to do with religion. This heresy comes 
from Rabbi Arthur Hertzberg, himself one of 
the activists, in some of the most perceptive 
comments we have seen on the current fash- 
ion in liberal religion. 

The fashion is trying to make religion 
more “relevant” by joining various social and 
political causes, like civil rights, uplifting the 
poor and ending the war in Vietnam. Mr. 
Hertzberg, a history teacher at Columbia 
University as well as rabbi at Temple Emanu- 
El in Englewood, N.J., agreed with their posi- 
tions in a speech the other day. He himself 
advocates unilateral withdrawal from Viet- 
nam. But he denies that this “nervous 
scurrying for relevance” is going to revitalize 
contemporary religion. 

“A large part of what passes for liberal 
religion in America is a rewriting of the Na- 
tion and the New Republic,” he says. That's 
not the job of religion. What people come to 
religion for is an ultimate metaphysical 
hunger, and when this hunger is not satis- 
fied, religion declines.” 

The rabbi notes that some branches of 
Judaism have practiced activism far longer 
than the Christian faiths in which it is cur- 
rently popular. He warns, “Having been there 
for a hundred years and played the game, I 
can tell you it doesn’t work. The very mo- 
ment that clerics become more worldly, the 
world goes to hell all the faster.” 

Beyond that, he continues, both institu- 
tional and activist religion today has an over- 
riding fault. “What is left out is religion’s 
main business: Love and God and the tran- 
scendent.” Many people today are “moving 
past the social questions to questions of 
ultimate concern,” he says. “They are wor- 
ried about something more than Dow Chemi- 
cal and napalm. They are worried about 
what's it all for. They are worried about— 
dare I say it—immortality, what their lives 
are linked Into.” 

Rabbi Hertzberg ts certainly right. The 
trend toward activist religion creates a para- 
dox. Much of the clergy is turning away from 
religion's traditional concerns just at a mo- 
ment when those concerns seem especially 
troublesome to the individual man. 

The restlessness-in-affluence so widely 
recognized today almost certainly bespeaks 
a human craving for something transcend- 
ent. Individuals may have no burning pas- 
sion for personal immortality, but they seek 
something to lend meaning and order to the 
jumble of their lives and time. They seek a 
sense of meaning and the confidence and 
self-worth that come with it. 

Religion has traditionally been called upon 
to answer such questions, but has stumbled 
in this century when its traditional answers 
have appeared wrong or irrelevant in the face 
of science. Yet this appearance is often 
merely that. Nothing the behavioralist psy- 
chologists have discovered in their rat mazes, 
for instance, will tell you as much about 
human nature as will the Judao-Christian 
view of man, created in the image of God 
but marred by original sin. 

Whatever its inadequacies, religious tradi- 
tion represents the accumulation of man’s 
insight over thousands of years into such 
questions as the nature of man, the meaning 
of life, the individual’s place in the universe. 
Into, that is, precisely the questions at the 
root of man’s current restlessness. 

Modern man seeks something to end his 
state of confusion and emptiness—in the 
latest parlance, an antidote for anomie. We 
do not know if the truths of religious tradi- 
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tion can be interpreted to satisfy this need. 
But we are sure that here, not in political 
activisim, is religion’s path to new relevance. 


CREDIT UNIONS AND CONSUMER 
COUNSELING FOR THE POOR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to introduce a bill tomorrow au- 
thorizing a strong Federal program to 
help the poor, through credit unions and 
consumer counseling, to break out of the 
vicious circle of poverty. 

The need for this legislation was made 
clear at a 1-day hearing on consumer 
credit problems held last week by the 
Financial Institutions Subcommittee of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
at which the witnesses were unanimous 
in the conclusion that the poor do, in- 
deed, pay more. And they pay more, the 
witnesses agreed, largely because normal 
avenues of credit are not open to them. 

It is tragic and unjust that the low- 
income consumer should have to pay 
more for the things he needs than his 
affluent neighbors. With little ready cash 
available and no way to obtain normal 
credit, the poor often are forced to deal 
with loan sharks and unscrupulous mer- 
chants. They see no alternative. 

As the Chairman of the FTC, Paul 
Rand Dixon, testified before my sub- 
committee last week, ghetto residents 
patronize the unscrupulous merchants 
because they offer easy credit. And 
credit practices rather than price is the 
basis of competition among such stores 
for ghetto business. 

The result is the poor are charged ex- 
orbitant prices and they pay them for 
grossly inferior merchandise. This is 
how the cruel and vicious circle of pov- 
erty is maintained. 

The problem is this: Making the low- 
income consumer aware of the fact that 
he is, very often, being charged 60 per- 
cent and more above the standard price 
for just about everything he buys. 

What is needed is a workable alter- 
native to the peddler system, to the loan 
shark and to the poor money manage- 
ment which plague low-income con- 
sumers. 

The testimony before our subcommit- 
tee last week by two officials of the Bu- 
reau of Federal Credit Unions—BFCU— 
William O’Brien and Richard Clink- 
scales, that an imaginative pilot pro- 
gram under BFCU supervision known as 
Project Moneywise may provide one 
approach. 

Project Moneywise, which began in 
1966 and just expired last month, en- 
couraged the development of credit 
unions in limited income areas of se- 
lected cities as part of community action 
programs and the development of con- 
sumer counseling programs in these 
areas. 

My bill would permit Project Money- 
wise to continue on an expanded basis. 
It would authorize grants or contracts 
with public or private nonprofit organi- 
zations designed to promote the organi- 
zation and the more effective operation 
of Federal credit unions and consumer 
counseling programs among the poor. 

These things would be accomplished by 
establishing experimental, develop- 
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mental, demonstration, and pilot proj- 
ects designed to improve the techniques 
of operating low-income credit unions 
and consumer counseling programs. The 
bill would also authorize training pro- 
grams for people who operate the credit 
unions and the consumer counseling pro- 
grams. 

I believe better consumer counseling is 
one of the best investments we can make 
in the war on poverty. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

A bill to further promote the organization 
and operation of Federal credit unions and 
consumer counseling programs among the 
poor, by providing for improved means of 
furnishing technical assistance through 

ental, developmental, demonstra- 
tion and pilot projects and through train- 
ing programs carried out in conjunction 
with other Federal Departments and agen- 
cies, State and local governments, private 
nonprofit organizations, and other orga- 
nizations 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
21(f) of the Federal Credit Union Act (12 
U.S.C. 1766(f) ) is amended by inserting “(1)” 
immediately after (f)“, and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

(2) (A) The Director is authorized to 
establish a program of experimental, devel- 
opmental, demonstration, and pilot projects, 
through grants to or contracts with public 
or private nonprofit organizations, including 
credit unions, or through contracts with 
private organizations, for the purpose of 
improving techniques and demonstrating the 
effectiveness of specialized methods designed 
to permit more effective operation of credit 
unions and consumer counseling programs 
among the poor; and to provide (directly or 
by contract) or to make grants to colleges 
or universities, State or local educational 
agencies, or other appropriate public or pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations, for training of 
persons engaged, or preparing to engage, in 
the operation of credit unions or in con- 
sumer counseling programs serving the poor. 

“(B) In carrying out the authority in this 
paragraph, the Director shall consult, where 
appropriate, with other agencies of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and with appropriate agencies within the 
Departments of Labor, Commerce, and Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, and with the 
Director of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, in the development or coordination of 
special projects to be implemented through 
Federal, federally assisted, State or local pro- 
grams which the Director determines, have 
unusual promise in promoting a comprehen- 
sive and coordinated approach to the finan- 
cial problems of the r.“ 

“(C) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for each succeeding fiscal year, 
such funds as may be necessary for carrying 
out the purposes of this paragraph, as a sup- 
plement to any fees that may be expended 
by the Director pursuant to sections 6 and 7 
for such purposes.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective July 1, 1968. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
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further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAND AND 
WATER CONSERVATON FUND ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1052, S. 1401. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill 
(S. 1401) to amend title I of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I have some morning business, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the transaction of morning busi- 
ness, in order that I might proceed as in 
the morning hour, without a time limita- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. President, 
I have received a wire from the Rever- 
end Abernathy, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
April 23, 1968. 
Sen. RUSSELL LONG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As an important part of opening the poor 
people’s campaign in W: I request 
a meeting with you, Senator Mansfield, and 
Representatives McCormack and Albert, 
Monday morning April 29 at 9:30. Our Wash- 
ington office will confirm arrangements with 


you. 
Respectfully, 
RALPH ABERNATHY, 
President, Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This telegram 
requests a meeting with the leaders of 
Congress, and I presume a similar request 
will be made to the President and other 
members of the executive branch. It, of 
course, involves a unique experience in 
American government. Mr. Abernathy 
plans to come to town to make his de- 
mands for various and sundry proposals, 
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of which I am not aware, although I haye 
some idea of what those proposals will be. 

One proposal, as I understand, is to be 
that everyone be paid approximately $250 
a month, whether he works or not—the 
so-called guaranteed minimum wage. 
There will be other proposals along that 
line. 

As I understand those proposals, they 
generally will mean that those who are 
working will work harder so that those 
who are not working can rest harder, and 
we would then proceed to make poverty a 
way of life in this country—a very enjoy- 
able way of life for some people. That, of 
course, is somewhat new to some of us 
who thought we had been laboring in the 
poverty vineyard for many years. 

I am sure that the distinguished occu- 
pant of the chair, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], recalls from his boy- 
hood the days when the Senator from 
Louisiana, the Honorable Huey Long, ad- 
vocated on the floor of the Senate a 
share-the-wealth program. Senator Long 
wanted to tax the rich to give to the poor, 
and that proposal has always had a lot 
of appeal to me. I suppose if I had to 
vote yes or no, I would vote yes for my 
father’s program, which proposed that 
everything one had over $2 million would 
be taken and spread among the folks 
who had nothing, so that they might live 
better. 

His program was criticized on occasion 
by some unsympathetic people. Some 
said that if the share-the-wealth pro- 
gram went into effect, it would not be 
long before the rich would have all the 
money back, anyway; that they would 
find ways to skin the poor out of it. 

My father’s response was: 

Maybe so, But just think how much fun 
the poor folks will have while all that is 
happening. 


We have labored long for programs in 
Louisiana to improve the conditions of 
the underprivileged. The junior Senator 
from Louisiana is a second-generation 
laborer in that vineyard. I suppose that 
when I began my service in the Senate 
I was regarded as a flaming liberal. I was 
a strong advocate of the school lunch 
program, in which Louisiana was one of 
the great leaders. It had been my privi- 
lege to work to help put into effect the 
most liberal welfare program in the 
United States, to negotiate with Wash- 
ington to obtain a maximum amount of 
Federal matching funds. It was my privi- 
lege to work diligently to do whatever 
was in my power to increase Federal 
matching funds to provide more ade- 
quately for the aged, the disabled, and 
the needy. 

I must admit that some of my ideas at 
that time greatly shocked the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia—who was the father 
of the present occupant of the chair— 
the Honorable Harry F. Byrd, Sr. But 
over a period of time he became adjusted 
to it, so that he could vote with 
equanimity for the so-called radical sug- 
gestions of the junior Senator from 
Louisiana, to provide a large amount of 
additional money to the needy, the 
underprivileged—the least of them all, as 
the Saviour would call them; so that in 
time it even came to pass that the junior 
Senator from Louisiana would fight for 
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some amendment to provide more money 
for the needy, the aged, the orphaned 
children. The junior Senator from Loui- 
siana having prevailed, the chairman of 
the committee, the senior Senator from 
Virginia, Mr. Harry Flood Byrd, Sr., 
would go to conference and fight to get 
the House to agree to some part of the 
proposal, and come back and inform 
these fine people that we had been able to 
increase their welfare checks. 

Unfortunately, some of the ideas of the 
junior Senator from Louisiana were 
frustrated by the State legislature, which 
passed a law providing that no wel- 
fare check could be increased with- 
out an act of the legislature. Why they 
did that, I never quite understood. I 
presume it was because they wanted to 
take credit for that increase in Federal 
matching instead of our taking credit for 
it. It had been the thought of the junior 
Senator from Louisiana that if we pro- 
vided $5 more for grandma’s old-age 
pension, he could go back and say, “Look 
what I did for you.” 

But the State legislature passed a law, 
so instead of these people getting the in- 
crease automatically, they would wait 
until the next session of the legislature. 
Then the legislature would pass a law 
providing for the increase, and would 
then say, “Look what we did for you.” 

So the struggle to see who got the credit 
for the increase has been waged. But 
the answer has always been the same so 
far as the State of Louisiana is concerned. 
We wanted to provide as liberally and as 
well for the aged, the needy, the under- 
privileged and the unfortunate as it was 
within our power to do. 

But, Mr. President, there is one prin- 
ciple that we in Louisiana have never 
been able to get through our minds, and 
I suppose that possibly has caused us to 
be regarded as reactionaries and racists 
today, whereas we were regarded as 
flaming liberals 20 years ago. That is the 
principle that people who could work 
should be willing to work for what they 
intend to get. That is not meant to criti- 
cize those who cannot work. Our theory 
has always been that a little child should 
be fed and well provided for, that a 
mother who has children to care for 
should be provided for if she cannot find 
adequate employment, and we always 
felt that we should provide for the 
disabled. 

The junior Senator from Louisiana is 
oldfashioned, somewhat like the able 
statesman who occupies the majority 
leader’s chair at this moment, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Brno]. I have always felt that peo- 
ple who can work, should work. I have 
always felt that there is something noble, 
worthwhile, and constructive about 
working for a living. 

While, of course, we approve of leisure 
and recreation, we believe it has no 
meaning unless someone has contributed 
something to society for its purpose. 

Mr. President, if the junior Senator 
from Louisiana had his way, as the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, he 
would like to impose an even heavier tax 
on people who inherit money, if they 
have never done a day’s work. So, before 
they receive a large amount of money to 
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fritter away on meaningless and useless 
things, they would have to do something 
constructive. 

I regret very much that there has been 
some misunderstanding between the 
junior Senator from Louisiana and the 
group that calls itself the Welfare 
Mothers. Senators will recall that some 
time ago, while we were conducting a 
hearing with regard to the social security 
bill, we had a sit-in strike by an orga- 
nization which is spreading across this 
land. 

They are a little bit slow in collecting 
dues but they are getting plenty of mem- 
bers. This is a united organization of 
welfare clients, patterned somewhat after 
labor organizations. The purpose of the 
organization is to bind together people 
who are not working and who are doing 
nothing for society, to organize them- 
selves to demand greater and greater 
payments from government; more and 
more for less and less. 

Those people came in and protested 
the suggestion of some of us that these 
people should be asked to do some work 
as a condition for receiving welfare pay- 
ments. I am not one to suggest that a 
mother should be required to abandon 
her children in order to seek employ- 
ment; not at all. But if there is some- 
one else available to look after that 
child, or if we could provide a daycare 
center to provide for that child while 
the mother pursues constructive em- 
ployment, that would be a better answer 
than to have that person just sitting 
around drawing money at Government 
expense, when that person could be 
doing some constructive labor. 

I shall not identify the people, but 
I would like to give an illustration or two 
of some people who have worked for me. 
One person was a fine colored woman. 
This fine Negro woman had a child who 
was the outstanding child of her class. 
Many of us in the community banded to- 
gether to provide money for that little 
girl so that she could advance herself 
through education. She received awards 
and merits which she was well justified 
to receive because she was so talented 
and able. One of the reasons she was 
such a fine child and a credit to the com- 
munity was that her mother was a fine 
mother. Having no one else to help her, 
her mother went to work, provided op- 
portunity, helped in every way she could, 
and she inspired other people to follow 
her pattern. 

I am well aware of another very fine 
mother who, upon the death of her hus- 
band, simply worked a little harder and 
worked a little longer, and she tried 
harder to provide opportunity for her 
children. Very fine children they are, in- 
deed, in some measure due to the fine in- 
spiration set by that mother. 

One of the problems we have had with 
this welfare program is where a mother 
does not work, does not seek work, and 
has no interest in justifying her pay 
from society. Some of these mothers have 
not spent the money they received for 
the children, but instead, have spent it 
on frivolities. One problem has been 
when we would provide a welfare check 
for the child and a welfare check for the 
mother, so that the mother could stay 
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there and look after the child, there have 
been instances where mothers would take 
that money and not purchase milk and 
bread, but instead would buy wine, 
whisky, cigarettes and other frivolous 
things. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. And men. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from West Virginia has made the point 
that some of that money has been spent 
by some of those mothers on men, who 
are equally unworthy of their keep, with 
the result that we have on occasion had 
to seek some responsible person to spend 
the money in such a way that it would 
benefit the child. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt that 
we will fight that battle again this year, 
of whether we are going to provide 
money to pay people to be worthless, to 
be useless, to be of no account; or 
whether we are going to insist that, in 
consideration of society supporting 
them, they do something to help them- 
selves. I look forward to that matter. I 
believe the Senate reflected on itself 
poorly when it voted erroneously, in my 
opinion, on that issue. I think when the 
matter is fully understood the Senate 
will change its mind. 

I wish to tell Reverend Abernathy 
that while I shall be glad to come back 
and rearrange my affairs to meet with 
him and his group, if he thinks he is 
going to intimidate the junior Senator 
from Louisiana he is making a mistake. 
As far as I am concerned, be it Rever- 
end Abernathy, Stokely Carmichael, or 
anybody else, if they want to hold dem- 
onstrations, march around, parade, and 
carry signs expressing their views, that 
is all right. I would be glad to go to see 
the parade. However, if they think they 
can intimidate the junior Senator from 
Louisiana into voting to bankrupt this 
Government by paying people to be 
more worthless than they are, or by 
paying people who refuse to work, they 
are making a mistake. 

Mr. President, I do own property in 
Washington, and I have invested money 
in it. As far as I am concerned, when 
that bunch of marchers comes here, if 
they want to do so, before I would yield 
to that kind of demand, whether done 
through riots, marches, or intimidation, 
they can just burn down the whole place 
and we will move the National Capital 
somewhere else where we have someone 
who has courage enough to enforce the 
law and put those rioters in jail. 

Nothing could disgust this Senator 
more than to hear on television that the 
Attorney General of the United States 
has said that human life was more im- 
portant than property rights, and for that 
reason this Government of the United 
States was not going to shoot any crimi- 
nal seeking to escape from a crime he 
had committed. 

Oh, Mr. President, it is strange how 
people can be prejudiced in the name of 
being unprejudiced and how discriminat- 
ing people can be in the name of non- 
discrimination. 

I have made the statement that if 
someone were guilty of arson, if some- 
one were guilty of looting, if someone 
were guilty of burning the city down, if 
someone were guilty of stealing the prop- 
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erty of people, at a time when the Gov- 
ernment was defenseless to shoot those 
people, they should be shot before you 
let them escape, and bring that riot to 
an end. 

I have received a telegram, and I have 
read in the press that an official of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has described the 
junior Senator from Louisiana as sound- 
ing more and more like a racist. 

Mr. President, I did not say you should 
shoot a Negro, I did not say you should 
shoot a Chinaman, I did not say you 
should shoot a Caucasian, or a Baptist, 
or a Catholic, or a Protestant. All I said 
was that a criminal should not be per- 
mitted to get away with that kind of 
criminal conduct. He should be caught 
and stopped before he gets away, even 
if it is necessary to fire a rifle bullet or 
a pistol shot at him. That is how it has 
always been. It is only in these new days, 
in this new program, that we are told 
criminals must not be punished, appre- 
hended, or accept the risk that hereto- 
fore attended criminality. 

One could say: Look at the great suc- 
cess we had in Washington at a very 
small loss of life; there has been more 
loss of life somewhere else where other 
riots have occurred. Of course, that can 
be contended. 

Mr. President, recently we had a par- 
allel experience in Louisiana, with no 
loss of life whatever. 

Can Senators guess why? 

Because we have an old-fashioned 
Governor in the State of Louisiana who 
went on radio and television and said: 

I want to tell you people that I will pro- 
tect your rights. You can march on your 
State capital and no one will lay a hand 
on you, no one will hurt you, and no one 
will touch you at all. But, the moment. you 
start shooting, the moment you start break- 
ing someone's store window, the moment you 
start rioting, the moment you start injuring 
anyone, whoever starts that business will be 
shot. I have instructed the State police to 
shoot quick. Whoever they must shoot will 
be left. to lie where they fall until we have 
put down the riot and then we will be back 
and pick up and haul them away. 


What happened? We did not lose one 
single life. No one received a scratch. 
No one was hurt. 

Why? Because we have an old-fash- 
ioned way of doing business in Louisiana, 
of telling potential rioters that if they 
riot they will not get away with it, they 
will be punished, and they will regret 
it. 


The demonstrators demonstrated, and 
speeches were made. It was all done in 
a peaceful manner and then they all 
went back home where they came from. 

Let me add that the Negroes were pro- 
testing on the State capitol grounds and 
only 5 miles away the Ku Klux Klan was 
holding a meeting. Yet no one was hurt 
because we have the kind of old-fash- 
ioned law enforcement that has proved 
to be successful in the past, and I am 
sure will prove to be successful in the 
future. 

In other words, law and order should 
prevail. It must be sustained. If it is not 
sustained, then those who have the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining that law and 
order should be voted out of office. 

I say that, Mr. President, as a Demo- 
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crat. I say that as a member of the ma- 
jority on this side of the aisle. I say that 
we have the responsibility of making 
every citizen in this country secure in 
his home, in his property, and in his 
rights, and that the laws passed by Con- 
gress, including the Constitution of the 
United States as adopted by our fore- 
fathers, must be upheld. 

Mr. President, let me make clear that 
so far as I am concerned, the Reverend 
Abernathy can come on up here, Stoke- 
ly Carmichael can come on up here, and 
if our good judge in Louisiana can find 
it in his heart to let one of my constitu- 
ents, Rap Brown, out of jail, he also 
can come up with them and they can 
make all the mischief they want—all 
the mischief the Federal Government in 
Washington, D.C., will permit them. 

And, if any Senator comes before the 
Senate and asks us to bend the knee to 
protect law violators, then we should 
consider censure, or consider expelling 
him from the Senate, rather than let the 
Government of the United States be run 
by law violators. 

If demonstrators wish to obey the law, 
more power to them. God bless them. If 
they want to express their opinions and 
explain what they have in mind, pro- 
pose to do it peacefully, and feel that to 
demonstrate is the only way they can 
express themselves, they can do that in 
order to explain what their problem is. 
More power to them. I shall be glad to 
consider what they have in mind. 

But, Mr. President, the people of this 
country are getting enough of that kind 
of thinking that lets our Government 
be run by rioters. 

I do not believe that there is any State 
in the Union where a majority of the 
people would vote to support the philoso- 
phy of the Kerner Commission report, 
that we should give the rioters and the 
lawbreakers what they demand and may- 
be they will quit breaking the law. 

Mr. President, every mother in Amer- 
ica knows that will not work. Every moth- 
er knows that if a child misbehaves and 
is not corrected, possibly chastised, and 
made to realize he did wrong and to feel 
repentant about it, that child will con- 
tinue to misbehave. 

To reward a child for making mischief 
is only to make a bad child. 

It is somewhat parallel to the proverb 
“spare the rod and spoil the child.” A 
child must be taught to behave. 

The same thing is true of the crim- 
inal element in this country. They must 
be taught to obey the law. While it is 
true that some of them have just cause 
for complaint, if they do not stay within 
the bounds of propriety, those who 
would sympathize with them, cannot 
and should not give the time, help, and 
support they would give otherwise. 

I say it is no credit to this country, and 
it is no credit to the Kerner Commission, 
that that Commission proceeded to 
recommend that we give rioters what 
they are rioting about. In fact, I would 
venture to assert that half the rioters 
did not know what they were rioting 
about. A lot of them saw some disorder 
going on in the streets. They saw some- 
one break a store window. They said, 
“Here is a good chance to steal a tele- 
vision set,” so they joined the mob. Off 
they went. They did not know how the 
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riot got started. They just wanted to steal 
something. 

I read in the press that someone was 
asked about the rioting in this town, 
after that person had participated in it. 
He was asked, “What are you rioting 
about?” He said, “We are just fed up 
with the general situation.” 

Consider that particular individual. 
Had he been willing to go to work and 
accepted some training to get a job and 
help himself, he would not have had to 
be “fed up with the general situation.” 
He would have been earning some in- 
come, or at least very much more than 
he was probably earning beforehand, and 
would have been able to provide for 
himself. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Let me 
say, with regard to the shooting of 
rioters, it has been the law that a police- 
man is under a duty to arrest anyone 
who commits a felony. He may use what- 
ever force is necessary to make and main- 
tain that arrest. He is also under a duty, 
if he cannot make and maintain the ar- 
rest, to prevent the escape of the felon 
and he can use whatever force is neces- 
sary in order to prevent the escape of 
that felon. He may shoot a fleeing felon 
in order to prevent his escape if all other 
means have been exhausted. 

Riot or no riot, that is the law. 

When an individual heaves a molotov 
cocktail into a building and sets that 
building on fire, that is arson. It is a 
felony. 

When an individual heaves a brick 
through a store window, enters the store 
and makes off with stolen goods, that is 
burglary. It is a felony. 

A policeman is under a duty to prevent 
the escape of a fleeing felon. If he cannot 
prevent the escape in any other way, 
after all other means have been ex- 
hausted, then he may shoot that felon. 

There has been a great furor about 
what Mayor Daley said. 

Iam on Mayor Daley’s side. 

I do not care who in this town takes 
issue with him. I do not care what office 
that individual in this town may hold, 
or how high up it may be. I think that 
Mayor Daley was merely stating the law. 
He was expressing a greater concern for 
the victims of felons and for future vic- 
tims than for the fleeing felon. In my 
judgment, he stated the right priority. I 
called Mayor Daley yesterday on the 
telephone to commend him on his stand. 

Mr. President, I am tired and the law- 
abiding public is tired of this pussyfoot- 
ing by the Attorney General of the 
United States—who recently clashed with 
Mayor Daley—or by anyone else. Name 
him—I am tired of it, and the American 
people are tired of it. 

I wonder when our leaders in Wash- 
ington are going to come to their senses 
and take a firm, unequivocal, unmistak- 
able, and strong stand against rioters 
and all those who commit acts of vio- 
lence. Such a stand is long overdue. Of 
course a policeman should not shoot a 
child. Of course a policeman should not 
shoot into a crowd. But when a curfew 
has been instituted, as it was here in 
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Washington—and it was effectively in- 
stituted—the criminal element should be 
warned, that if they persist in rioting 
and committing acts of violence, they 
will do so at risk of life and limb. And 
then, if they persist, let the criminal 
element suffer the consequences. 

The criminal element understand one 
language, and understands it well—and 
that is the language of force, No criminal 
is afraid of a gun that is not loaded or of 
a policeman or soldier who is under 
orders not to shoot. 

Mr. President, I do not want to see 
loss of life any more than any other 
high official of this Government wants 
to see loss of life; but I say it is up to 
the criminal element. They know the 
law; let the warning be issued. If they 
fail to heed it, let them suffer the con- 
sequences. 

Government has a right to survive. 
Law-abiding people are entitled to pro- 
tection of their lives and properties. 

The first duty of government is to en- 
force the law and preserve order. This 
is the first priority, for without order 
there can be no liberty—only anarchy. 
Without law, there can be no rule of 
reason—only tyranny. 

As far as the march on Washington 
is concerned, that is receiving a great 
deal of attention by many people. As 
far as Mr. Abernathy is concerned, I 
have not received any telegram from 
him asking that he meet with me. I may 
yet receive one. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield at that 
point, may I say that perhaps Reverend 
Abernathy thought the junior Senator 
from Louisiana might be a better pros- 
pect for his demands than the Senator 
from West Virginia, who, if I do say so, 
has made fairly clear how he feels about 
these kinds of matters. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I have only 
this to say. Of course, any citizen of this 
country has a constitutional right to a 
redress of his grievances, and as long as 
he proceeds through the proper chan- 
nels, nobody can find fault with it. But 
here is one Senator who—if I may para- 
phrase a statement by Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, when he was serving as 
Minister to the French Republic—will 
vote millions for necessary, feasible pro- 
grams when they can be justified 
through the orderly legislative process, 
but not 1 cent for blackmail. 

The Federal Government is spending 
$25 billion annually now on the poor, and 
I have voted for many programs to bene- 
fit the poor. But the time has come for 
men in this country who believe in law 
and order to take a stand; and if there 
are no others who will do that, here is 
one who will. Let Mr. Abernathy take 
note of that. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article entitled “Riots: The Civic Tri- 
umph School,” written by Frank Getlein, 
and published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of April 24, 1968; and an arti- 
cle entitled “Crackdown Urged on In- 
citers of Violence, written by Crosby S. 
Noyes, and published in the Washington 
Evening Star of today, April 25, 1968. 

There being no objection, the articles 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 24, 1968] 
Riots: THE Civic TRIUMPH SCHOOL 
(By Frank Getlein) 

More quickly than might have been ex- 
pected, the recent riots, looting and arson in 
Washington are being transformed into a 
civic triumph roughly comparable, if not to 
the winning of the pennant by the lowly 
Senators, at least to their finishing in the 
first division. 

This considerable feat of intellectual 
legerdemain is only possible because of a 
subtle shift in our riotous standards. 
Formerly, riots were measured by the num- 
ber of people killed and injured, the number 
of buildings burned down, the value of mer- 
chandise looted, the replacement cost of store 
windows and the like, the cost of extra police, 
firemen, National Guardsmen and federal 
troops, the cost of normal business made im- 
possible during and after the events, and, 
certainly in a city like Washington, the loss 
of tourist business at the hight of the tourist 
season. 

Those time-hallowed measurements of riot 
cost accounting have been junked this year in 
favor of the single standard. A riot, it is now 
believed, is measured solely my how many 
lives of alleged rioters are lost. If a lot of 
presumed arsonists and apparent looters are 
shot in the act or trying to get away, this is 
evidence of police brutality and reason 
enough for the riot. (That's a little tricky, 
since the cause follows the effect, but it can 
be managed easily enough if you realize that 
police brutality, even though it actually 
takes place during the riot, may be antic- 
ipated by rioters and therefore serve as the 
inciting cause.) 

On the other hand, if the riot produces 
more looters than shooters, if presumed 
arsonists and apparent burglars are not shot 
in great numbers, the riot is presumed to be 
a success. 

Such was the case in Washington. Troops 
were not called in until quite late in the 
game and did not arrive until 24 hours had 
passed. The first contingents went straight 
to the Capitol and the White House, con- 
fident in the knowledge of who runs the 
Army and who military appropria- 
tions. When troops finally did get down to 
the disturbed areas, they did not shoot. Nor 
did they employ any of the more sophisti- 
cated weapons of riot control. They relied on 
their massive presence to cool things, and 
eventually their presence did. 

The riot was a success. A mere handful 
of people were killed. Furthermore, one of the 
police officers involved in one of the deaths 
was had up for homicide. There was little 
bitterness on the part of looters and arson- 
ists, such as has been noted in cities where 
looting and arson have been more vigorously 
opposed. The riot was an educational expe- 
rience for police and public, It taught that 
you don't have to shoot arsonist and looters, 
as had been previously believed. You can let 
them go about their business and eventually 
they get tired. 

The educationists who were cheered up 
by the success of the riot have also pushed 
on to extend the learning experience. As soon 
as it was learned that some thousands of 
people were in custody on a variety of 
charges, proposals were made to keep that 
bitterness from the hearts of arsonists and 
looters. There had been announced a $300 
fine for curfew violations. This was reassessed 
by advocates of the new learning down to $25 
as perfectly adequate to teach every violator 
what he ought to know, presumably that it’s 
easier to make off with $25 worth of goods 
than it is is to grab $300 worth. 

The second educational proposal was to 
waive jail sentences, with all their attendant 
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bitterness on the part of those serving them, 
and sentence those found guilty to help in 
clearing up the damage and rebuilding the 
lost property. They would be paid, of course, 
normal construction rates. The scheme has 
the desirable element of self-help about it 
that has so long been lacking in the fleld: 
First you break the windows, steal the mer- 
chandise and set fire to the store, then you 
get a job building it back up again. 

The obvious next step is to make the whole 
process self-generating. After rebuilding come 
the next riot, the new destruction, the hiring 
of the arsonists and so on. It certainly could 
be the answer to the problem of jobs in the 
ghetto. 

There is one minor flaw, but it is easily 
remedied. The teaching materials for the 
educational experience were the private prop- 
erty of some dozens of small businessmen, 
many of them uninsured, underinsured, or, 
now, uninsurable. They probably favor edu- 
cation as much as the next man, but, on the 
other hand, they have responsibilities of their 
own and may well decide—if the decision is 
theirs at all—to reopen in some other neigh- 
borhood. 

Therefore, in addition to rewarding the 
rioters for their lack of bitterness at finding 
sharkskin when they wanted Harris tweed, 
the government should buy the ruined busi- 
nesses at pre-riot prices and keep them up as 
permanent schools in self-improvement. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Apr. 25, 1968] 
CRACKDOWN URGED ON INCITERS OF VIOLENCE 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

The time has come to crack down on the 
crackpots and hard. It is time to put out 
of circulation for as long as possible all of 
the individuals and organizations in this 
country, black and white, who are deliber- 
ately and openly inciting to violence and race 
warfare. 

Few democratic societies in the world 
would tolerate the murderous activities of 
such outfits as the Revolutionary Action 
Movement, the Black Panthers or the gro- 
tesquely misnamed Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee. Most would have long 
since outlawed the hate merchants passing 
as Minutemen, Klansmen and American 
Nazis. 

Tolerance of such groups is a luxury which 
the United States can no longer afford. The 
danger which they represent to the fabric of 
American society is clear and imminent. The 
prompt removal of their leaders from cir- 
culation would do more to cool the fever of 
our cities than all the appeals for law and 
order put together. 

Consider, for example, the case for tolerat- 
ing the likes of Stokely Carmichael. Within 
hours of the murder of Martin Luther King 
in Memphis, Stokely was telling his friends 
in Havana that the American revolution was 
now in full swing. 

“More people,” Carmichael assured his 
listeners, “are now beginning to plan seri- 
ously a major urban guerrilla warfare where 
we can begin to retaliate not only for the 
death of King but where we can move seri- 
ously with this country to bring it to its 

Bluff and bluster? Perhaps. But it would 
be a very serious mistake to underestimate 
the potential of even a small group of dedi- 
cated conspirators. 

The most competent officials of the gov- 
ernment believe that under present condi- 
tions a few dozen men in as many major 
cities could quite easily start riots which 
would overwhelm the police and military 
forces presently available for riot control. 

If the outbreaks of violence were planned 
and carried out simultaneously, it would be 
physically impossible to move troops into all 
the trouble areas simultaneously. And if this 
should happen, a number of major cities 
could quite literally be burned to the ground. 
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In fact, there is some reason to believe 
that the shooting of Dr. King caught Car- 
michael and his fellow conspirators unpre- 
pared. The unexpected pretext for violence 
was irresistible and, in fact, rioting broke out 
more or less spontaneously in a number of 
cities. 

But Carmichael & Co, were unable to ex- 
ploit the outbreak for their own purposes. 
His appeal to the crowd to “get you a gun” 
had a ring of improvisation and mercifully 
went unheeded. As the riot ran its course 
in Washington, Stokely was nowhere in evi- 
dence. 

Yet very surely there will be a next time. 

The recent riot demonstrated once again 
how little relationship there is between the 
immediate cause of an outbreak and the 
motivation of those who take part in it. In 
the course of the coming summer, during 
which this city will be subjected to planned 
demonstrations, perhaps involving many 
thousands of people, amply opportunity will 
present itself for a more carefully prepared 
explosion. 

If this is reason enough for preventing 
the planned demonstrations, it is surely all 
the more reason for lowering the boom now 
on Stokely and his friends. The safety of the 
city demands it, including most especially 
the safety of the black community, which 
will be the chief victim if Carmichael suc- 
ceeds, 

Last year in New York, 12 members of 
RAM were arrested for plotting the assassi- 
nation of Roy Wilkins, the head of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Today, the assassination of 
whole cities is being plotted, and virtually 
nothing is being done about it. 

The laws to put Stokely and his friends 
out of business are on the books. The new 
District Crime Reduction Act includes an 
anti-riot section which provides penalties up 
to $10,000 and 10 years in jail for anyone who 
incites a riot resulting in serious bodily harm 
or property damage exceeding $5,000. 

So far as most people are concerned, a man 
who urges a crowd at the onset of a riot to 
go home and get their guns qualifies con- 
spicuously under the provisions of this law. 
But though the Justice Department has been 
investigating Carmichael's case for weeks, he 
is still very much at large. The final decision 
rests with Attorney General Ramsey Clark, 
who would be well advised to stop pussyfoot- 
ing and crack down before it is too late. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I applaud the senior Senator from West 
Virginia—Mr. Byrp of West Virginia re- 
minds me that he is the junior Senator 
from West Virginia, and I want to cor- 
rect the Recorp. I admire both Senators 
from West Virginia very highly. 

May I say that in recent months my 
admiration for the junior Senator from 
West Virginia has steadily increased be- 
cause of his statesmanship and political 
courage. The junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana can recall those days when not a 
single member of the West Virginia 
delegation would dare say anything or 
vote in any respect that might be mis- 
understood or misconstrued by some mi- 
nority elements that might not under- 
stand his worthy purposes. 

The junior Senator from West Virginia 
has made it clear time and again that, 
much as his sympathy and heart go out 
to the less privileged, as one who would 
stand up and vote for them—and may I 
say that I have never seen a time when 
the junior Senator from West Virginia 
failed to vote for money to provide for 
the underprivileged and needy—yet when 
it comes to the robber or burglar or looter 
or any criminal element who would 
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undermine this country, he would enforce 
the Constitution the way it was construed 
by the Founding Fathers—not in the way 
it has been decided by those whom we 
used to call Justices of the United States, 
but the way the Founding Fathers in- 
tended it and the way it was construed 
for the first 150 years of this great 
Republic. 

Mr. President, I have made reference 
to the fact that a high-ranking member 
of the NAACP condemned the junior 
Senator from Louisiana for saying law 
violators ought to be shot before they 
are permitted to escape. I am not talking 
about a trivial violation. I am talking 
about a felony. If I had made that state- 
ment about some member of the Ku 
Klux Klan who threw a fire bomb into a 
Negro church to burn it down, that same 
member of the NAACP would have ap- 
plauded me and said the junior Senator 
from Louisiana was showing great 
statesmanship. 

This Senator knows what it is to take 
a stand and then have every member of 
white citizens groups and the Ku Klux 
Klan pass resolutions asking that he be 
removed from the Senate. He knows 
what it is to have those who bear prej- 
udice on the other side react against 
him. But the only way we can ever have 
law and order, the only way any citizen, 
be he black or white, or some color in 
between, or be a member of some other 
race such as the Oriental race, and the 
only way we can have peace and pros- 
perity and progress in this country is to 
see to it that everyone obeys the law. 

As the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] has been heard to 
say so ably on the floor on occasion, 
when we say in this country that a citi- 
zen may decide for himself what laws 
he is going to obey and may decide for 
himself what laws he is not going to 
obey, that is the time of anarchy, that is 
the end of government as we have known 
it. 

Mr. President, real freedom cannot 
exist without government. There are too 
many people on this planet, and cer- 
tainly too many in this country, for us 
to roam around like animals in the 
jungle. The time has come when we must 
insist that every citizen obey the law. 
That applies to Reverend Abernathy, as 
indeed it applies to every other citizen in 
this country. It applies to Stokely Car- 
michael, as indeed it must apply to every 
citizen of our country. People have asked 
this Senator how he can get away with 
what he is doing—going around the 
world, appearing on radio and television 
programs, describing this country as a 
bunch of assassins and murderers and 
criminals, including the leaders of our 
Government, and indeed the country it- 
self; putting our courageous fighting 
men, by his words, in a position of being 
pictured as murderers and assassins. 
How can he get away with it? 

It is difficult for this Senator to ex- 
plain how he gets away with it. I know 
this: He would not be getting away with 
it in Louisiana. We would find a way to 
handle him in Louisiana. 

Rap Brown was born and reared in 
Baton Rouge. He was removed from that 
community, taken from one jail and put 
in another jail, where he can be tried for 
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crime. If Rap Brown wants to try the 
kind of conduct in Baton Rouge that he 
tried in Cambridge, Md., I suggest that 
he go back to his old hometown and try 
it. He will be shot. I do not mean he will 
just be shot—he will be shot to death, 
and that will be the end of his mis- 
chief—not that we want to do it, but 
our people have made it clear that they 
believe in old-fashioned law enforcement. 
That is why we have not had trouble 
with Rap Brown. 

So he is directing his activities else- 
where. 

Mr. President, I hope we are willing to 
do everything that can be justified to 
help the less privileged. But the best 
thing we can do for any of them is to 
help them to help themselves—help them 
to learn a skill, help them to learn to 
work, help them to qualify for jobs and 
to earn good pay. 

That is the old-fashioned kind of wel- 
fare that the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana learned about a long time ago. It is 
the kind of welfare he was taught 
by his father and his grandfather—that 
you should always help someone in need, 
if you have to give him the shirt off your 
own back. The kind of welfare this Sen- 
ator learned about preceded the day 
when the Federal Government got into 
the business. It goes back to the days 
when, in my home, no one ever went 
away hungry, no matter who he was, no 
matter what race. If he came and rapped 
on that door, and said, “I am hungry,” 
my mother, my father, my grandfather, 
or someone would feed him. 

As a matter of fact, it got to be a kind 
of standing joke, when my father was a 
struggling young lawyer, with a flair for 
politics. Most of the hoboes around town 
figured he ought to be a soft touch, and 
they would catch him when he came out 
of his office building, and say, “Can you 
spare a quarter for a hungry man?” 

So, in self-defense, he made a deal 
with a fellow who had a little restaurant, 
and he would say, when accosted, “Go 
over there and get you some turnip 
greens and cornbread and some fatback,” 
and any time someone would come 
around and ask Huey Long for a hand- 
out, he would send him over there to be 
fed. And, may I say, that arrangement 
just about saved the Long family from 
bankruptcy; but any time anyone came 
around and wanted some help, he would 
be fed and cared for. 

We were always taught to do what we 
could to help those who were less priv- 
ileged, even if it meant considerable sac- 
rifice to oneself. And when it came to 
asking the Government to do something 
about it, asking the Government to ap- 
propriate money was a very meaningful 
thought, as far as the junior Senator 
from Louisiana was concerned. I have 
fought to amend the social security bill, 
not just to increase benefits and provide 
more money, but to say that, with regard 
to any of the people on welfare, if they 
want to go to work, they can continue to 
draw that welfare check and keep every 
nickel that they make, up to a certain 
amount. I have offered, supported, and 
fought for that kind of amendment 
down through the years, feeling that the 
highest form of charity is not a mere 
handout to a hobo, but to help a hobo to 
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giveaway to someone who is earning no 
money, but to help that person to be a 
useful member of society, to be one who 
earries his own burdens and does his 
part to help others. 


GUN CONTROL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I note in today’s Washington Post there 
is an editorial entitled “Arming for 
Anarchy,” which condemns the National 
Rifle Association and others who do not 
agree with the views of the Washington 
Post about gun control. 

Mr. President, would that the Wash- 
ington Post had taken a parallel attitude 
when I was trying to do something about 
those who throw molotov cocktails, those 
who manufacture incendiary devices, and 
those who produce and use Claymore 
mines to kill people in the course of a 
civil insurrection. 

Fortunately, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the Washington Post, I was able 
to get that amendment agreed to, so that 
at least we have a law that will do some- 
thing about these people who bring these 
incendiary and explosive devices to 
Washington, to burn this city down or 
destroy it. At least we now have some- 
thing in the law permitting something to 
be done about it. Not that it will do us 
any good, if the Attorney General is go- 
ing to take the attitude that was evi- 
denced on nationwide television, when he 
said that personal rights are so much 
more important than property rights that 
a felon is not to be apprehended. 

Mr. President, I for one have pondered 
the gun control problemfor a long 
time. To me, the answer is fairly simple. 
Rather than provide all sorts of compli- 
cated regulations to say who can and 
who cannot own a gun, I believe we 
should simply provide that anyone who 
has ever been convicted of a felony shall 
not be permitted to buy or possess a fire- 
arm or any sort of weapon that could be 
used to take the life of another citizen. 

That would be a good beginning, and 
would seem to be something everyone 
could agree upon. Such a law would not 
keep people from having weapons for 
recreation purposes, or hunting, or for 
defense of their own homes; but at the 
same time, it would hinder people who 
have done much mischief and much 
harm to society from going forward with 
that kind of conduct. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the editorial en- 
titled “Arming for Anarchy,” published 
in today’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARMING FOR ANARCHY 

The Senate is going to have a chance— 
despite all the stubborn resistance and eva- 
sion of the National Rifle Association—to 
consider some rational regulation of fire- 
arms. Even so, the NRA has succeeded in 
watering down the moderate and sensible 
gun control proposals recommended to 
Congress by President Johnson. And there 
can be little doubt that it will fight against 
even the remnants of regulation that remain 
in the measure approved Wednesday by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. Nothing quite 
liké the obduracy of this insensate lobby has 
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been exhibited in public affairs since the 
time of Louis XIV. 

The NRA has advanced the argument edi- 
torially that the “armed citizen represents 
a potential community stabilizer.” From 
the pages of a single edition of The Wash- 
ington Post—Wednesday’s issue—we have 
culled some instances of the contribution 
to a stable community made by the unre- 
stricted proliferation of firearms. 

One story tells of an Alexandria coffee shop 
owner who grasped a rifle and an automatic 
pistol to repel a group of youths he sus- 
pected of vandalism—and, firing a volley of 
shots in his independent effort to stabilize 
the community, critically wounded a patron 
of the coffee shop who tried to help him. 

Another story tells of a newspaper carrier 
boy, mistaken supposedly for an intruder 
when he was delivering a copy of this news- 
paper at 6 o'clock in the morning, who was 
shot in the right leg by a householder sta- 
bilizing the community with his private 
arsenal. 

Still another story concerns a District 
policeman, now in critical condition as a re- 
sult of a quarrel with his wife who fired 
four shots at him in an effort to stabilize the 
situation in their particular household. Still 
another is about three men, two of them 
armed with community stabilizers in the 
form of pistols, who escaped with about 
$4500 from a branch of the National Bank 
of Washington. And, finally, the day’s grist 
produced also a small item about a cashier 
at a Drug Fair branch who was induced at 
gunpoint—in the interest of community 
stabilization, of course—to turn over about 
$235 to a man who appeared at her cash reg- 
ister with a stabilizer in his hand in the 
early afternoon. 

The proliferation of these deadly weap- 
ons—the ease with which every hoodlum, 
hophead, punk, felon and amiable but in- 
discreet householder can get possession of 
them—has turned Washington and every 
other metropolitan center in America into 
a jungle where death may stalk every in- 
nocent passerby because some armed idiot 
chooses to take community stabilization into 
his own hands. 

If Congress lets the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation and its greedy collection of backers 
hoodwink it once more into thwarting ef- 
fective firearms control, it ought to have 
its heads examined—by the electorate. The 
latest Harris poll on the subject shows that 
the American people favor the passage of 
Federal laws which would put tight con- 
trols over the sale of guns by a margin of 71 
to 23 per cent. It’s time to give that majority 
some attention. 


RIOTS AND THE MARCH ON 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the conduct of the vital functions of the 
U.S. Government in the Nation's Capital 
is being seriously threatened by the ac- 
tions of a handful of self-annointed 
“leaders of the poor.” These disciples of 
lawlessness and civil disorder are in the 
process of hoodwinking thousands of the 
poor and downtrodden in our society that 
the way to get what they want is to stage 
a mass “camp in” or “sit in” in our Na- 
tion’s Capital—the object being to dis- 
rupt the work of our Government and 
thus blackmail Congress and the Presi- 
dent into acceding to any and all of their 
demands no matter how outrageous or 
unjust some of them may be. 

Mr. President, what these people are 
not being told is that Congress is made 
up of intelligent and honorable men who 
are not about to be bludgeoned into sub- 
mission to the demands of anyone. This 
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Senator, for one, has voted and strived 
consistently for programs designed to 
alleviate the blight of the underprivi- 
leged. But, Mr. President, I will never bow 
to threats, intimidation, or blackmail. 

I commend to Senators an article on 
this subject in today’s Washington Eve- 
ning Star by Columnist Crosby S. Noyes. 
I agree with Mr. Noyes that “tolerance 
of such groups is a luxury which the 
United States can no longer afford.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRACKDOWN URGED ON INCITERS OF VIOLENCE 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

The time has come to crack down on the 
crackpots and hard. It is time to put out of 
circulation for as long as possible all of the 
individuals and organizations in this coun- 
try, black and white, who are deliberately 
and openly inciting to violence and race 
warfare. 

Few democratic societies in the world 
would tolerate the murderous activities of 
such outfits as the Revolutionary Action 
Movement, the Black Panthers or the grotes- 
quely misnamed Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee. Most would have long 
since outlawed the hate merchants passing 
as Minutemen, Klansmen and American 
Nazis. 

Tolerance of such groups is a luxury which 
the United States can no longer afford. The 
danger which they represent to the fabric of 
American society is clear and imminent. The 
prompt removal of their leaders from circu- 
lation would do more to cool the fever of 
our cities than all the appeals for law and 
order put together. 

Consider, for example, the case for tolerat- 
ing the likes of Stokely Carmichael. Within 
hours of the murder of Martin Luther King 
in Memphis, Stokely was telling his friends 
in Havana that the American revolution was 
now in full swing. 

“More people,” Carmichael assured his 
listeners, “are now beginning to plan seri- 
ously a major urban guerrilla warfare where 
we can begin to retaliate not only for the 
death of King but where we can move seri- 
ously with this country to bring it to its 
knees.” 

Bluff and bluster? Perhaps. But it would 
be a very serious mistake to underestimate 
the potential of even a small group of dedi- 
cated conspirators, 

The most competent officials of the gov- 
ernment believe that under present condi- 
tions a few dozen men in as many major 
cities could quite easily start riots which 
would overwhelm the police and military 
forces presently available for riot control, 

If the outbreaks of violence were planned 
and carried out simultaneously, it would be 
physically impossible to move troops into all 
the trouble areas simultaneously. And if this 
should happen, a number of major cities 
could quite literally be burned to the 
ground. 

In fact, there is some reason to believe 
that the shooting of Dr. King caught Car- 
michael and his fellow conspirators un- 
prepared. The unexpected pretext for vio- 
lence was irresistible and, in fact, rioting 
broke out more or less spontaneously in a 
number of cities. 

But Carmichael & Co. were unable to ex- 
ploit the outbreak for their own purposes. 
His appeal to the crowd to “get you a gun” 
had a ring of improvisation and mercifully 
went unheeded. As the riot ran its course 
in Washington, Stökely was nowhere in evi- 
denice: ‘ 

Yet very surely there will be a next time. 
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The recent riot demonstrated once again 
how little relationship there is between the 
immediate cause of an outbreak and the 
motivation of those who take part in it. In 
the course of the coming summer, during 
which this city will be subjected to planned 
demonstrations, perhaps involving many 
thousands of people, ample opportunity will 
present itself for a more carefully prepared 
explosion. 

If this is reason enough for preventing 
the planned demonstrations, it is surely all 
the more reason for lowering the boom now 
on Stokely and his friends. The safety of the 
city demands it, including most especially the 
safety of the black community, which will 
be the chief victim if Carmichael succeeds. 

Last year in New York, 12 members of RAM 
were arrested for plotting the assassination 
of Roy Wilkins, the head of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Today, the assassination of whole 
cities is being plotted, and virtually nothing 
is being done about it. 

The laws to put Stokely and his friends 
out of business are on the books. The new 
District Crime Reduction Act includes an 
anti-riot section which provides penalties up 
to $10,000 and 10 years in jail for anyone who 
incites a riot resulting in serious bodily harm 
or property damage exceeding $5,000, 

So far as most people are concerned, a man 
who urges a crowd at the outset of a riot 
to go home and get their guns qualifies con- 
spicuously under the provisions of this law. 
But though the Justice Department has been 
investigating Carmichael's case for weeks, he 
is still very much at large. The final decision 
rests with Attorney General Ramsey Clark, 
who would be well advised to stop pussyfoot- 
ing and crack down before it is too late. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I have another syndicated column of re- 
cent date that warns of the dangers in- 
herent for our society in condoning 
criminal acts in civil disturbances and 
coddling the persons who perpetrate 
them. 

In the April 19, 1968, edition of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, Mr. Ralph 
de Toledano lays particular stress on the 
policy of seeming to ignore or excuse the 
incendiary remarks of those on whom 
the blame must rest for stirring up much 
of the hatred and lawlessness in our 
cities. 

In the case of the major riots— 


Mr. de Toledano notes— 
there is sufficient evidence to show that 
men of ill-will were at hand to urge on the 
innocent and the ill-advised, hoping to in- 
volve them in their own self-destruction. 


And he wisely notes: 

Whatever excuses can be made for the loot- 
ers and the arsonists, they certainly do not 
apply to those who cold-bloodledly exploit 
Negro misery and Negro frustration for what 
can only be described as acute subversion. 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Mr. de Toledano’s recent article 
be printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COLLAR RACIAL AcrraTors: Says RIOT INCITERS 
PREVENT WORK ON REAL ISSUES 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 


It is an article of faith among some liber- 
als that the recent riots were purely spon- 
taneous—the result of long-standing Negro 
grievances and understandable hooliganism 
among the younger people. This, of course, 
is what the Kerner commission reported. 

But the facts have not yet been fully im- 
parted to the American people, 
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Whatever excuses can be made for the 
looters and the arsonists, they certainly do 
not apply to those who cold-bloodedly exploit 
Negro misery and Negro frustration for what 
can only be described as acute subversion. 

I belabor this point because failures to un- 
derstand the full causes of the riots leaves 
law enforcement officials at a disadvantage 
in coping with future outbreaks, It is not 
nationally known, for example, that Wash- 
ington almost erupted last Sunday night. Had 
there been a second riot, it would have been 
attributable almost entirely to the work of 
agents provocateurs. 

Two teenage girls, rivals for the affections 
of a boy, were the spark. One of the girls 
dashed to the home of the other girl with 
mayhem on her mind. The girl's father 
tossed her out. There were rumors that he 
had drawn a gun, and the first girl’s broth- 
ers dashed to the scene seeking vengeance. 
At this point a crowd gathered and the po- 
lice were called. There was a fracas, but it 
would have petered out. 

Then a man appeared, moving quietly 
among the bystanders, egging them on to 
demand a parley of the interested parties 
then and there. When there were police ob- 
jections to this, the man pressed for action. 
“Talk or burn,” he repeated as he moved 
from group to group, “talk or burn.” 

Police and FBI reinforcements were called. 
Violence seemed inevitable until a local priest 
persuaded the two brothers to come with him 
to his church, and the crowd dispersed. 

Who was the man? Where did he come 
from? Had a riot broken out, it would have 
been attributed to “police brutality” or to 
“tension”—or you name it. What brought it 
to the edge of crisis were his ugly ministra- 
tions. Did the police question him? They did 
not. Was he arrested for incitement to riot? 
Ho was not. 

In the case of the major riots, there is 
sufficient evidence to show that men of ill- 
will were at hand to urge on the innocent 
and the ill-advised, hoping to involve them 
in their own self-destruction. 

Until they are removed, there can be no 
solution to the problem of America’s racial 
tension, There can be no understanding of 
the issues, no way to restore sanity to Amer- 
ica’s cities. The subversive extremists want 
no solutions, They hope for as much violence 
as possible, for as much backlash. The mo- 
ment there is a relaxation of antagonisms, 
the extremists lose out, finding themselves 
isolated and impotent. 


TAX INCREASE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
there is one further item I wish to dis- 
cuss under morning hour business. This 
is a very worthwhile article entitled 
“Settling of Johnson-Mills Fiscal Feud 
Makes Tax Rise Nearly Inevitable,” 
written by Messrs. Rowland Evans and 
Robert Novak, and published in today’s 
Washington Post. 

Mr. President, some people have mis- 
understood what was delaying the con- 
clusion of the conference report on the 
revenue measure which passed the Sen- 
ate some time ago. The logjam, may I 
say, exists mainly because it is not clear 
precisely what the House of Represen- 
tatives wants to do about a revenue 
measure, or about a limit on spending. 
The press has widely publicized the fact 
that Chairman Mitts, of Arkansas, has 
indicated that he would oppose any 
sort of tax bill unless there were some 
effective control over spending. 

That makes reasonable sense. The 
Senator from Louisiana, as chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, certainly 
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knows that members of the tax-writing 
committees do not like to continue to 
raise taxes if all that means is that the 
Government will increase spending. 

So the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means has doggedly and de- 
terminedly taken the attitude that he 
would not support and vote for a big 
tax increase unless there were some bet- 
ter control over spending than there is 
at the present time. Precisely what that 
control should be is something that the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, of course, is not in a position to 
dictate for himself. He must consult with 
others who have responsibility in that 
area. In particular, he must consult with 
the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in the House of Representatives. 
When those gentlemen get together and 
decide what they can agree upon, then 
the conference should be settled in fair- 
ly short order. So the prolonged delay 
of this conference report is not a matter 
of the conference playing a game of 
blindman’s bluff; it is merely that the 
Senate cannot expect the House of Rep- 
resentatives to agree to a Senate posi- 
tion until the House is in a position to 
agree, among its own Members, on a po- 
sition that it can sustain. 

That matter, in my judgment, will 
probably be resolved sometime during 
the next 10 days, perhaps during the 
next week. And when the Members of 
the House of Representatives resolve 
it, in my judgment, the delay over the 
revenue measure will be ironed out in 
a great hurry. 

As one Member of Congress, I person- 
ally feel that the rank and file of work- 
ing people in this country will probably 
suffer if a tax measure is passed as a re- 
sult of a Senate floor amendment, as was 
the case with the surtax. The reason I 
say that is that, in all probability, if 
Congress were to pass a revenue measure 
to raise large amounts of money, it would 
probably be amended either in the Fi- 
nance Committee or on the floor of the 
Senate in ways that might be more ob- 
jectionable to business, but certainly in 
ways that would lighten the burden of 
the tax increase on families of modest- 
and middle-income brackets. 

As one Senator, I personally hope that 
the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee decide to initiate a revenue 
measure themselves and send it to us. 
The Senate has acted, and I would sup- 
port the view of the Senate even though 
I had a contrary view in the beginning. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Settling of Johnson-Mills Fiscal 
Feud Makes Tax Rise Nearly Inevitable,” 
written by Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak, and published in the Washington 
Post of today, April 25, 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SETTLING or JOHNSON-MILLs FISCAL FEUD 
Maxes Tax RISE NEARLY INEVITABLE 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

The long, bitter, and wholly unnecessary 
fiscal feud between President Johnson and 


Rep. Wilbur D. Mills of Arkansas has been 
quietly resolved in recent days, making pass- 
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age of a tax increase within the next few 
weeks nearly inevitable. 

Although several roadblocks remain, the 
biggest obstacle—the stubborn impasse be- 
tween the President and the Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee—is no 
more. It has become clear in private con- 
ferences the past week that Mr. Johnson now 
is willing to buy a fiscal package tailored to 
Mills’ specifications. 

That means an immediate $10 billion in- 
crease in personal and corporate income taxes, 
raised by an upward revision of rates, as 
Mills desires, rather than the LBJ 10 per cent 
surtax formula. Far more important, the 
package includes deeper cuts both in current 
spending and in authorization for future 
spending than any President has previously 
accepted. 

Ironically, Mr. Johnson could have ac- 
cepted this same package last fall, guarantee- 
ing quick approval of higher taxes by Mills’ 
Ways and Means Committee—an event that 
might well have averted the dangerous gold 
crisis this winter. But last fall Mr. Johnson 
had dug his feet in deep against spending 
cuts and, foolishly, was scarcely speaking to 
Mills. 

What moved the tax issue from less than 
a 50-50 bet a month ago to a highly probable 
event today was the force of multiple pres- 
sures: The inflationary rise of an overheated 
economy, the prospect of disaster for home 
building because of escalating interest rates, 
the increasingly shrill insistence of Euro- 
pean central bankers that Washington put 
its fiscal house in order. 

Such pressures have greatly diminished 
Congressional resistance to higher taxes and 
made Mills along with other tax-writers on 
Capitol Hill, considerably more eager for a 
solution. Most vital, however, has been the 
impact of these growing pressures on Mr. 
Johnson, inducing him at long last to accept 
that package available for months. 

Curiously, however, the President came 
within an inch of destroying his chances for 
higher taxes in the tumult following Martin 
Luther King's assassination. On Friday night, 
April 5, a highly agitated President placed 
telephone calis to key Congressmen. With a 
touch of panic in his voice, he noted that 
scores of cities were in flames and said he in- 
tended to convene a joint session of Congress 
to ask for higher taxes accompanied by a 
massive spending program. 

The replies unanimously informed Mr. 
Johnson that such a course would kill both 
the tax increase and the spending program. 
Sen. Mike Mansfield of Montana, Senate 
Majority Leader, was particularly influen- 
tial in dissuading Mr. Johnson from deliv- 
ering that speech. So was William McChes- 
ney Martin, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, himself panicky over economic 
conditions. 

Having abandoned his joint session, Mr. 
Johnson then took a more conservative tack 
by privately agreeing, in effect, to both parts 
of the Mills fiscal package. 

The tax part is no rea] problem. It prob- 
ably will consist of restoring about half of 
the Kennedy-Johnson tax cut of 1964 by 
changing rates, a formula making it easy for 
Con; en now on record against the 
President’s 10 per cent surtax (a surcharge 
of 10 per cent on normal income tax pay- 
ments). The revenue gained would be 
around $10 million in either case. 

The expenditure part is much harder for 
Mr. Johnson to swallow. Although Mills is 
characteristically silent, it is believed the 
package will contain a reduction of around 
$6 billion spending for the year starting 
July 1 and strip about $20 billion from the 
Federal spending pipeline—new spending 
authority for years ahead. Cleaning out the 
pipeline, which Mills has always stressed 
as far more significant than reducing current 
spending, will require not only cutting back 
requests for new spending authority but 
also adopting actual decisions of past au- 
thorizations. 
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This means prior action by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, some of whose 
members feel Mills is intruding in their jur- 
isdiction. 

Once the Appropriations Committee acts, 
Ways and Means can quickly write its tax 
bill and move it directly to the Senate- 
House conference now considering the 10 
per cent surtax already passed by the Sen- 
ate. It could be law by June 1. 

But nobody is counting on that. Mr. John- 
son's handling of the tax crisis has been 
mercurial and illogical, a singularly inept 
performance in his fabulous legislative ca- 
reer. Because nobody can be sure there won't 
be still another aberration, some fingers are 
still crossed on Capitol Hill. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there are no further statements 
to be made at this time, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAND AND 
WATER CONSERVATION FUND 
ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated by title. 

The Britt CLERK. A bill (S. 1401) to 
amend title I of the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act of 1965, and for other 
purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I wish to 
propose a wunanimous-consent agree- 
ment governing the pending amendment 
to the bill now before the Senate. 

Iask unanimous consent that, on Mon- 
day next, debate on amendment No. 704, 
proposed by the senior Senator from Lou- 
isiana, be limited to 2 hours, 1 hour to 
be controlled by the senior Senator from 
Louisiana and 1 hour by the chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, the junior Senator from 
Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I believe the Recorp should 
indicate that at least three Senators who 
wish to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr, ELLENDER] 
are not present to speak about the 
amendment today, and have indicated 
their desire to be present when the mat- 
ter is considered. 

Also, there have been requests from 
other Senators who wish to support the 
bill and vote against the amendment 
that either we vote immediately or post- 
pone the vote, so that they can keep 
speaking commitments and other en- 
gagements, and still be here to be on 
record. 

The only way in which the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana believes we can ac- 
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commodate Senators and give them the 
opportunity to express themselves before 
the vote is to arrange the matter in the 
fashion suggested by the Senator from 
Utah. So I will not object to the 
unanimous-consent request. 

I regret that it is sometimes difficult 
to persuade Senators to remain in the 
Chamber as long as we wish, so that they 
may hear the speeches. The junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana told one of his col- 
leagues yesterday that he thought we had 
gained approximately seven votes for the 
Ellender amendment yesterday, to 
which his colleague retorted: 

How could you have done that? You never 
had more than two people on the floor all 
afternoon. 


I replied: 

Well, we suggested the absence of a 
quorum, and if someone came through we 
would grab him by the lapel and discuss it 
with him before he could get out of the 
Chamber. We buttonholed enough Senators 
in that way to get about seven votes. 


I agree that, whether or not we are able 
to keep a quorum in the Chamber, even- 
tually we have to vote on the matter; so 
I will go along with the request of the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—does the Senator from Utah in- 
tend that the time on the amendment, 
for which he has asked the unanimous- 
consent request, begin running at the 
conclusion of transaction of routine 
morning business? 

Mr. MOSS. That is to be a part of my 
request, Mr. President. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I should like some information 
from the Senator from Utah, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, the Senator from 
West Virginia, and possibly the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

If the unanimous-consent request is 
agreed to, and action on the Ellender 
amendment is postponed until Monday, 
as I understand the agreement, what 
will be done on this bill between now 
and Monday? 

Mr. MOSS, It is my understanding that 
discussion on the bill or on the amend- 
ment may continue until Monday. The 
reason for suggesting the Monday time 
is that, in talking with the Senator from 
Louisiana and other Senators, it was 
decided that Monday was the time it 
could be brought to a vote, and that the 
Senators who desired to vote on it could 
be present. 

Mr. MORSE. Will other amendments 
be taken up in the meantime? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I do not 
know. But I was about to say that, so 
far as the Senator from West Virginia 
knows, there is no other business on the 
calendar which is pressing; and it was 
thought that, if it were agreeable with 
the majority leader—we are attempting 
to establish contact with him—and if it 
were agreeable with the minority leader— 
apparently, it is—and with other Sena- 
tors, the Senate would adjourn, after 
completion of business today, until Mon- 
day. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe that would be 
delightful. The reason I raise my point 
is that some amendments that are to 
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follow bear some relationship to the 
amendment of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. 

I have an amendment that is of vital 
importance to my State, and I am in the 
process of trying to negotiate an under- 
standing with the committee. They have 
been very cooperative and helpful with 
me. I do not know whether we can reach 
an agreement. I wish to make a little 
statement about it for the Recorp today, 
and submit my amendment, which I may 
withdraw. 

I would be glad to, if I can reach an 
understanding with the chairman of the 
committee. But do not forget that the 
Federal Government owns more than 50 
percent of my State of Oregon, and I 
am not inclined to go along with giving 
to the Secretary of the Interior blanket 
authority to exchange Federal property 
in my State at his discretion without 
Congress passing judgment on each ex- 
change, because the subject of exchange 
has been a matter of political scandal 
in my State. 

I came to the Senate on the basis of 
a Department of Interior scandal in my 
State involving a land exchange. I shall 
discuss that situation at some length. 
However, I do not wish to ask for a vote 
on my amendment until we have dis- 
posed of the Ellender amendment. Be- 
fore we adjourn today, I would like to 
offer my amendment and to make a brief 
statement so that Senators will know the 
problem in my State, as I see it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement proposed by the Senator from 
Utah, concerning the vote on the Ellen- 
der amendment on Monday, on the time 
limitation stated? 

The Chair hears no objection, and it 
is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

Ordered, that effective on Monday, April 
29, 1968, at the conclusion of the routine 
morning business, further debate on the 
amendment by the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] (No. 704) to S. 1401, a bill 
to amend Title I of the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act of 1965, and for other 
purposes, shall be limited to 2 hours to be 
equally divided and controlled by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I wish to state briefly and very succinctly 
the logic of the Ellender amendment, 
which I think is a very fine amendment 
and an amendment to which the Senate 
should agree. 

With the Ellender amendment the bill 
before the Senate would be a very fine 
bill. It authorizes more than $1 billion 
for recreational and park purposes. I 
think that is a fine idea. 

There is no doubt that the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, who is a ranking 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions—and I am sure one day will likely 
be the chairman of that committee— 
would be anxious to support whatever 
funds are necessary and desirable based 
on priorities for a recreational and park 
program. 

However, without the Ellender amend- 
ment, the argument of those who favor S. 
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1401 is that Congress has been too nig- 
gardly in appropriating money for parks 
and recreation and, therefore, we should 
take a great national asset, the entire 
Outer Continental Shelf, and dedicate it 
to national parks and recreational pur- 
poses to the exclusion of all other pur- 
poses. The burden of that argument 
would be that if these rioters were to 
burn down Washington the money could 
not be spent for law enforcement before 
the needs of national parks are satisfied. 

The burden of the argument is that 
when there is found a desirable program 
where Congress has been so shortsighted 
and has not provided enough money, 
some great national asset should be dedi- 
cated to assure that in the future Con- 
gress, if it were shortsighted, would have 
to leave the money there and not appro- 
priate it at all. 

The senior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] makes the argument 
that if this is a desirable program, and 
we think it is, it should be subject to the 
appropriations of Congress, and that you 
should not dedicate all of the resources 
tə it. 

If the Outer Continental Shelf were to 
be dedicated to some purpose, his argu- 
ment and mine would be that there are 
other matters which would take priority 
over recreation. 

For example, when we debated the 
tidelands bill, some Senators suggested 
there should be a dedication of all oil 
resources and other resources of the 
Outer Continental Shelf to education. It 
could be said that they should be dedi- 
cated to national defense, science, re- 
search, development, and all sorts of 
things. However, as a practical matter, 
Congress has resisted earmarking funds 
except where it felt the public would be 
better justified supporting a prog 
the revenues to be extracted from the 
public were dedicated to that purpose. 

For instance, I would refer to the In- 
terstate Highway System, which could 
be attributed in large measure to the 
able senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]. That program had two phases: 
one phase being an authorization for the 
Federal Government to expend 90 per- 
cent of the funds for the building of a 
magnificent highway system, which is 
still being built; and the other phase be- 
ing the revenue measure. The tax was 
paid into the highway trust fund. A tax 
was placed on gasoline so that people 
could pay money and see the highway 
built and realize why they were paying 
the tax. 

Mr. President, there is no connection 
between the Outer Continental Shelf and 
recreation. That being the case, to place 
recreation above all other functions of 
the National Government, and to put 
money for that purpose over priorities 
for everything else is not logical and does 
not make good sense. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. At best, earmarking is 
clumsy, inflexible, and an unwieldy pro- 
cedure. Earmarking assigns arbitrarily 
a priority which may in many instances 
not be justified. It is even doubtful 
whether it is justified in the case of the 
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highway trust fund. However, this was 
an undertaking so vast that the Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, concluded that it 
should be on & pay-as-you-go basis and 
it was largely in response to this ap- 
peal that the public willingly accepted 
the additional highway user tax. 

As I understand the pending proposal, 
no new revenue is proposed. It would be 
merely an earmarking of an existing as- 
set or revenue for a purpose which, inso- 
far as these funds are concerned, would 
have priority over all things else. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is the 
objection that the senior Senator from 
Louisiana has made about this matter. 
All we are sayiny is: let the revenue go 
into the Treasury and let Congress, in 
its wisdom, assign whatever priority it 
wishes. 

To take the attitude that Congress 
has been too niggardly and that, there- 
fore, there must be a dedication of great 
natural resources, is to suggest that a 
program with a low priority should 
henceforth have the highest priority of 
all 


I have said, and my colleague has said, 
that we are happy to give the authoriza- 
tion that is being requested. If there 
is justification we would be glad to vote 
for the appropriation, and I would 
be happy to vote for an appropriation, 
but to earmark a great national resource 
for recreation does not make common 
sense. 

Mr. GORE. It would give recreation a 
priority over national defense. 

p Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That it would 

0. 
Mr. GORE. It would give recreation a 
priority over education. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That it would 
do. 
Mr. GORE. Over hospitalization. 
` Mr. LONG of Lcuisiana. That it would 

o. 

Mr. GORE. Over social security. 

8 Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That it would 

0. 

Mr. GORE. Over welfare. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That it would 
do. And over law enforcement; over 
everything. 

If we were to pursue the same proce- 
dure, we could pursue it to earmark 
moneys to less essential programs. For 
instance, there could be a situation 
where, if rioters were to come here to 
burn down Washington, the law enforce- 
ment could not be paid for because the 
money had been earmarked for programs 
that carried a higher priority, although 
Congress, in the past, had not assigned 
such priority to them. In my judgment, 
the precedent would be horrible if, every 
time a committee said, “Look here“ 
suppose it is not the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs whose pet project 
is recreation, but suppose it is the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
that committee says, “Look here, the old 
cotton farmer is not doing well so let us 
earmark all the money from the income 
tax for the cotton farmer.” 

Then here comes the March on Wash- 
ington and they want a poverty program. 
I do not quite understand what they have 
in mind, but I believe it has to do with 
the negative income theory, they want 
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$3,000 a year whether they work or not. 
Of course, if they make some money, then 
that will be deducted from the $3,000. 

Suppose someone says, “My goodness, 
we have to get the march on Washington 
over before they burn the place down, so 
let us give them what they demand.” 
That is what some will suggest, I suppose. 
Then someone will contend that we 
should dedicate all our income taxes to 
the poverty program or to the negative 
income proposal, so that we will be tax- 
ing the people who work hard for a living 
to take care of those who do not, and the 
first thing we know we will be dedicating 
all our revenue and will have nothing 
else in terms of priority so that we might 
as well abolish the appropriations com- 
mittees. What the committees would be 
doing would be difficult to understand. 
Unless we voted more taxes, they would 
not have anything to dispose of at all. 

So that once we start this thing of 
taking programs which, in the judgment 
of a particular committee, should have 
more money than Congress has seen fit 
to appropriate, and earmark great na- 
tional resources, or sources of national 
income to those programs, eventually we 
would be in a situation where we would 
be unable to provide for the many im- 
portant things we might need. 

I was impressed with the fine state- 
ment placed in the Record by the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 
It is appropriate that he should have 
spoken for the Ellender amendment as 
he did, because the Senator has the re- 
sponsibility to authorize new and desir- 
able public works programs and he would 
be the first to say that if we are going to 
provide for additional public works, we 
cannot do it if we are going to take other 
matters which in some cases might be 
more applicable, and other cases might 
not, and assign a priority to them. 

Many desirable public works programs 
increase the potential for people to earn 
a livelihood which, in justice and in fact, 
is even more important than would be 
the case with regard to recreation. In 
other words, as fine a purpose as recrea- 
tion is, it should take place only after 
one has worked and struggled for his 
living. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
bill, S. 1401, pending before the Senate 
would dedicate $700 million in revenues 
produced from the lands adjacent to the 
coastal States for the acquisition of park 
lands situated principally in the interior 
of the United States. In my opinion, this 
would be a disservice to my State of 
South Carolina. Fully one-third of South 
Carolina’s border is coastal. 

These coastal sections of South Caro- 
lina have had their share of problems. 
We have experienced major silting prob- 
lems at Charleston, Murrell’s Inlet, Little 
Rover, and other places. We have an ero- 
sion problem of major proportions at 
Hunting Island. Recently, coastal pollu- 
tion has become a problem. I also know, 
as do our many commercial fishermen, 
that the oyster beds and the shrimp and 
other commercial fish are in need of 
further development. These problems are 
urgent ones that require immediate at- 
tention. 

I think it would be far better that these 
revenues derived from the sea be devoted 
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to the problems of the sea. Additionally, 
I can see in the near future the develop- 
ment of mineral deposits offshore from 
South Carolina. The development of 
these minerals would mean additional 
revenue and income for my State. How- 
ever, this development requires that 
money be spent on the siudy of the ocean 
floor off South Carolina and of the po- 
tential that our outer coast has. 

Where is the money to come from if not 
from revenues gained from the Outer 
Continental Shelf? 

Mr. President, we are all concerned 
about the acquisition of additional park 
lands. We are all concerned about water 
pollution; but we must be mindful that 
the source of much water pollution is the 
ocean, and that this problem requires at- 
tention, too. Iam confident that our pro- 
gram of land and water conservation can 
move along at the proper pace without 
diverting funds derived from the re- 
sources of our Nation’s shores. For these 
reasons, I shall support the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER]. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, as a Sena- 
tor from the State of Hawaii, I tend to 
view this bill with mixed emotions. On 
the one hand, no State of our Union 
could possibly be more aware of the value 
and importance of recreation than the 
State of Hawaii. Our magnificent 
beaches, our majestic mountains, our 
culture and history. demonstrate the im- 
portance and value of recreational 
resources. 

By the same token, however, Hawaii 
is a coastal State—indeed, a State of 
islands—and we know and recognize the 
need for additional development of our 
ocean resources, particularly in the fields 
of pollution abatement, fisheries re- 

, oceanography, and similar fields. 

Other Senators, particularly the junior 
Senator from Louisiana, have ably and 
effectively presented the facts in support 
of such programs. 

I also recognize the validity of the 
argument advanced by the senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, urging the Senate to 
retain control over Federal expenditures, 
by avoiding the dedication, in advance, 
of Federal revenues. Hawaii, situated as 
it is situated, and having experienced the 
ravages of the Second World War at first 
hand, understands well the need for flex- 
ibility in the allocation of our Federal 
resources. 

I believe in the need for an expanded 
recreation program, and I support the 
proposition which calls for the acquisi- 
tion of additional parklands, but, Mr. 
President, I cannot find it in my heart to 
tie the hands of the Senate in dealing 
with Federal expenditures by dedicating 
the amount the pending bill would dedi- 
cate, over the next 5 years. 

I must candidly admit that my posi- 
tion is perhaps selfish, in some regards, 
but I believe as the junior Senator from 
Louisiana believes: if there is to be any 
dedication of Federal revenues, to the 
support of any program, there should be 
a clear and definite relationship between 
the resources dedicated, and the pro- 
grams those resources would finance. I 
hope, Mr. President, that this conviction 
is not entirely motivated by the fact that 
Hawaiiis a coastal State; I prefer to be- 
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lieve, instead, that the opinion I hold is 
the product of a sound concept of con- 
servation—the concept that the re- 
sources yielded by the ocean should, if at 
all possible, be reinvested in the further 
development of the ocean. 

Frankly, Mr. President, Hawaii could 
not tolerate an incident such as that 
which Puerto Rico endured, when the 
beaches of that lovely Commonwealth 
were covered with oil, vast numbers of 
her marine life were killed, and her en- 
tire tourist economy, for a brief period, 
stood in jeopardy. Thus, I believe as the 
junior Senator from Louisiana believes, 
that as between a dedication of ocean 
revenues to parkland acquisition, and the 
dedication of ocean revenues to such pur- 
poses as the control of pollution, the 
former must yield inevitably, and logical- 
ly, to the latter. 

Indeed, I find it difficult for any Sena- 
tor to believe otherwise; all we need do 
is walk out upon the West Plaza of this 
Capitol, and view the Potomac River, and 
all of us should appreciate the need to 
make this Nation’s rivers clean, to purge 
them of pollution, and, ultimately, pre- 
vent our oceans, into which all of our 
rivers drain, from becoming mere ex- 
tensions of domestic cesspools. 

For generations, Mr. President, the 
sea has nourished the people of Hawaii, 
and, indeed, all of Polynesia. We who live 
there believe the sea is capable of feeding 
the world. We know, for example, that 
responsible experts have estimated that 
the oceans of the world are capable of 
producing for man’s use about 400 mil- 
lion tons of animal protein per year, and 
that at the present time, mankind draws 
something like 9 to 10 million tons of 
animal protein from the sea; in other 
words, the world today is deriving rough- 
ly one-fortieth of the potential food 
which is available in our oceans. 

Thus, Mr. President, as a prudent man, 
I cannot support the committee bill, 
containing, as it does, a dedication of 
ocean resources to nonocean purposes. 

I intend to support the Ellender 
amendment, because I am convinced it 
will not injure the national recreation 
program, and, at the same time, it re- 
moves the probability of great potential 
injury to our coastal States, and ulti- 
mately, to the people of all our United 
States. 

I have become convinced, firmly and 
fully, that if there is to be any dedica- 
tion of ocean resources, the dedication 
should be in favor of programs looking 
toward the development of our oceans. 
We have waited too long to properly fund 
these programs, and we cannot afford to 
wait much longer. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, what we 
decide with respect to the Land and Wa- 
ter Conservation Fund Act amendments 
before us today will determine for many 
years our course in providing badly 
needed local, State, and national parks 
and recreation areas. The Senate has at 
hand a proposal which will, if approved, 
inject into the land and water conserva- 
tion fund money accruing to the US. 
Treasury from a natural resource which 
we are depleting in order to conserve 
other equally valuable natural resources. 

I support the use of a limited amount 
of revenue from oil and gas leasing on 
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the Outer Continental Shelf by the land 
and water conservation fund. In this way 
we will help erase the backlog of acquisi- 
tion and development needs being faced 
by our cities and towns, our counties, our 
major metropolitan areas, and our 
States. We will also, by providing a mini- 
mum level of financing for the fund, be- 
gin to catch up with park and recrea- 
tion acquisition projects authorized by 
the 89th and 90th Congresses. We are 
faced with a cost of at least $350 million 
in this account. This cumulative price 
tag will continue to rise, because of the 
continuous escalation of recreation land 
prices, as pointed out in a Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation report last year. 

The land and water conservation fund 
has been particularly helpful in Penn- 
sylvania. Under the fund, 50-50 match- 
ing grants are provided to the States and 
their political subdivisions for outdoor 
recreation planning, acquisition and de- 
velopment projects. In my Common- 
wealth, the fund has provided $4,380,785 
to partially finance 43 significant devel- 
opment projects alone. We have many 
other outstanding State and local proj- 
ects which are awaiting financing so 
that we can continue our momentum in 
this field. 

Mr. President, as a cosponsor, I support 
S. 1401 as reported by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. It is a sound 
approach to a pressing domestic problem. 

Also, Mr. President, as a member of 
the Pennsylvania State Planning Board, 
I am fully conscious of the value of the 
land and water conservation fund in 
helping my Commonwealth acquire land 
for the increasingly urgent needs of its 
citizens for parks and recreational land. 
In 1966, the board approved an interim 
statewide outdoor recreation plan, which 
is the prerequisite for money from the 
land and water conservation fund. The 
board is now engaged in a 3-year effort 
to prepare a comprehensive outdoor rec- 
reation plan to enable the Governor to 
coordinate the different Federal and 
State programs concerning recreation. 
This plan will be an integral part of the 
overall State development plan for Penn- 
sylvania which the board expects to have 
ready in 1971. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a recent statement of the activities 
of the Pennsylvania State Planning 
Board, together with three attachments 
thereto, be printed in the Reccrp. I also 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
in support of S. 1401 by Pennsylvania’s 
able and distinguished secretary of for- 
ests and waters, Dr. Maurice K. God- 
dard, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS From STATEMENT BY IRVING HAND, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AT THE BUDGET HEAR- 
ING, HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
PENNSYLVANIA GENERAL ASSEMBLY, APRIL 1, 
1968 
My name is Irving Hand. I appear before 

you as Executive Director of the Pennsyl- 

vania State Planning Board. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE PLANNING BOARD 
MEMBERSHIP 

The State Planning Board consists of 20 
members. Fifteen members of the Board are 
appointed by the Governor for four-year 
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terms. Five members serve in an ex Officio 
capacity by virtue of their respective official 
position: the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Community Affairs, the Secretary of Forests 
and Waters and the Secretary of Highways. 
A list. of the members of the Board accom- 
panies this statement. 

When I joined the staff as Executive Di- 
rector, in November 1964, it was with the 
urging of the Governor and the Board that 
state planning become a highly qualified 
professional resource for the Commonwealth, 
functioning as a staff arm of the Govern- 
ment, in an advisory capacity, offering 
knowledgeable judgment to those who make 
the decisions concerning the future of Penn- 
sylvania. 

This we have been attempting to do and 
the staff has been organized accordingly. 

The State Planning Division, formerly 
identified as the Research Division, is con- 
cerned with population and economic re- 
search and the preparation of a comprehen- 
sive State Development Plan. Within that 
framework, its current responsibilities in- 
clude economic analyses and population pro- 
jections with particular reference to Ap- 
palachia Pennsylvania and planning for 
Statewide open space and outdoor recrea- 
tion needs. Working closely with the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, through whom the Com- 
monwealth is represented on the thirteen- 
state Appalachian Regional Commission, the 
Planning Board’s staff serves in research, 
policy advice, project review and coordina- 
tion, and plan-making capacities. The 1968 
Appalachia Pennsylvania Plan for Develop- 
ment, which will deal with 52 of the 67 
counties in the State, 80 percent of its geo- 
graphic area, and over 50 percent of its 
people, will be a significant step in the prep- 
aration of a State Development Plan. 

The Advance Planning Division emphasizes 
multi-county regional planning as important 
to the formulation and fulfillment of State 
policies, plans and programs. With the com- 
pletion of the reconnaissance of each of the 
thirteen State Planning Regions in 1965 and 
1966, there followed the establishment of re- 
gional planning agencies in several of these 
areas, the recognition of groupings of these 
Regions into Local Development Districts in 
meeting the Federal requirements for Ap- 
palachia and Economic Development Assist- 
ance program and project funding, and most 
recently the establishment of uniform dis- 
tricts for administrative purposes for the 
“human services” rendered by State govern- 
ment through the Departments of Health, 
Welfare, Justice, Community Affairs, Com- 
merce, among others. The latter is a most 
significant accomplishment for the Common- 
wealth when one recalls the some 200 such 
regions for a variety of individual purposes 
which have accumulated over the years. The 
work of the Advance Planning Division now 
emphasizes liaison relationships with each 
of the regional planning agencies, participat- 
ing in and advising about work program, par- 
ticularly with reference to state planning re- 
sponsibilities. The preparation of Develop- 
ment Plans for each of these regions is the 
next phase of this multi-county regional 
planning effort proceeding within the context 
of the State Planning 

The Current Planning Division tests the 
“here and now” usefulness of planning, 
whether it be in the State Planning Board 
as we progress in our Statewide overview of 
the Commonwealth or the functional plans 
of individual State agencies. The Capital 
Program work of this Division seeks to array 
the demands of the several State agencies for 
capital projects so that we may know the 
magnitude and substance of those requests, 
their basis and support, and the capabilities 
and resources required to do the job. The 
Capital Work Program work of this Division 
has gained an increased awareness of plan- 
ning as a process in State government, has 
aided in improving the planning capability 
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within State agencies although a great deal 
yet remains to be done in this regard, has 
been useful in evaluating the funding and 
organizational capability of the Common- 
wealth in the construction of capital proj- 
ects, and in further encouraging a system's 
application to planning, programming and 
budgeting. 
PROGRAM 


In brief, the State Planning Program em- 
phasizes: 

1. The functioning of the planning process 
in State government; 

2. The preparation of a comprehensive 
State Development Plan; 

3. The importance of regional planning 
within a State planning framework; 

4. The increasing significance of program 
and project coordination and the establish- 
ment of priorities. 

It reflects this emphasis as involving an 
overview of the Commonwealth by the State 
Planning Board, the functional planning ac- 
tivities of each State agency as it seeks to 
fulfill its responsibilities, and the organiza- 
tion and operation of regional planning 
throughout the State. 

The State Planning Board presents this 
Program consistent with its role as a staff 
agency in the State government, advisory in 
nature, seeking to serve in an information, 
evaluation and briefing capacity with re- 
spect to: 

1. Where is the Commonwealth going— 


Goals. 

2. What efforts do we use to get there— 
Means. 

3. How do we apply our resources in that 
regard—Priorities. 

In this respect, the State Planning Pro- 
gram seeks to take into full account the 
Planning-Programming-Budgeting System 
now being projected for the Commonwealth 
and how State planning might best be used 
in gaining that objective. The Board and staff 
are ready to reexamine any aspect of this 
Program in the interest of the fullest possible 
support of the PPBS effort. 

BUDGET REQUEST 

There are no new programs in this Budget 
Request. 

We are continuing with those activities 
which have been determined to be useful 
and about which I have commented in de- 
scribing our staff. 

We are seeking to gain a fuller measure of 
Federal augmentation and to begin leveling 
off as to State appropriations. 

We want to consolidate the staff we have 
put together over the past three years as 
a well organized working team. 

During the 1968-69 fiscal year, major at- 
tention will be given to: 

1. The preparation of the 1969-75 Capital 


Program; 

2. Continued work on the Statewide Out- 
door Recreation Plan and the continued eli- 
gibility of the Commonwealth for funding of 
projects from several Federal sources; 

3. Continued activities in the utilization 
of the Appalachia Program in Pennsylvania, 
emphasizing the preparation of the 1968 Plan 
for Development with the participation of 
each of the seven multi-county Local De- 
velopment Districts and the respective State 
agency concerned with particular programs; 

4. Carrying forward with comprehensive 
and coordinated water resources planning 
for the Commonwealth, an effort which was 
substantially accelerated with the comple- 
tion of the State Supplement to the Water 
Resources Plan for Appalachia, presently in 
preparation by the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers; 

5. Further encouragement and support to 
regional planning through the State Map- 
ping Program, “purchase of service” agree- 
ments, assistance in the application of the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966 and the review and 
comment responsibility being exercised by 
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regional agencies as a prerequisite for Fed- 
eral funds for a large, and increasing, num- 
ber of programs; 

6. Participating in the several river basin 
studies under way; 

7. Participating in the Planning-Program- 
ming-Budgeting System work with particular 
emphasis on Goals, Means and Priorities. 

The 1968-69 State Planning Program and 
Budget Request seeks to enrich the popula- 
tion and economic information for planning 
purposes and decision making available to the 
Governor, the Members of the General Assem- 
bly and the State agencies; to strengthen 
Planning, programming and development 
coordination as it relates to goals and objec- 
tives for the development of the Common- 
wealth, policies, plans and programs form- 
ulated in that connection, and the use of its 
physical, economic and human resources ac- 
cordingly; progress in the preparation of a 
comprehensive State Development Plan, 
essential to dealing with significant develop- 
ment problems and opportunities and the 
consideration of courses of action; the appli- 
cation of regional planning in concert with 
State planning in working for the best which 
may be gained for the Commonwealth and its 
people; and in coordinating Federal-State 
policies and programs as these relate to State 
Planning and development, recognizing the 
expected role of regional and State planning 
as @ requirement for Federal assistance. 

P as an integral element in doing 
the business of government is what this State 
Planning Program is all about. In this day 
and time of hard priorities and limited dollar 
resources, its relevance is heightened, its con- 
tent is urgent, and its results are imperative. 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Irving Hand. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE PLANNING BOARD, PRO- 
POSED WORK ProcraM, 1968-69 

The proposed Work Program for 1968-69 
will see continued attention in the second of 
a proposed four-year effort to result in a 
Comprehensive State Development Plan. 

That work is expected to proceed with a 
minimal addition to staff as authorized for 
the 1968-69 fiscal year; the employment of 
consulting services, as necessary; and the 
continued strengthening of regional planning 
as part of the State Planning Program 
through the arrangement of “purchases of 
service” between the State Planning Board 
and specific regional planning agencies. 

During the remainder of this 1967-68 fiscal 
year and with the resources to be gained by 
the full staffing of the office, as authorized, 
attention will be directed to detailing the 
program and scheduling of work involved in 
the preparation of the State Development 
Plan, including plans for each of the State 
Planning Regions. 

Subject to the said “detailing,” the State 
Development Plan may be preliminarily out- 
lined, as follows: 

I. Goals and policies—concerning the ma- 
jor functions and responsibilities of State 
government to which State planning is 
relevant. 

II. Substantive content with respect to: 

Population and Economy; 

Resources: Air, Water, Land; 

Open Space and Recreation; 

Transportation: Highway, Transit, Rail, 
Air, Water, Pipeline; 

Education; 

Health; 

Welfare; 

Patterns of Development: Urban, Rural; 

Housing; 

Employment and Manpower; 

Fiscal Resources. 

III. Implementation, with respect to: Ex- 
ecutive Action (Governor), Legislative Ac- 
tion (General Assembly), Administrative Co- 
ordination (Departments), Areal Coordina- 
tion (Regions), Capital Program, Planning- 
Programming-Budgeting Coordination (Of- 
fice of Administration). 

The preparation of the State Development 
Plan is expected to reflect an over-view of the 
Commonwealth as gained through studies 
and analyses by the State P. Board, 
the coordinated consideration of the plans, 
policies, and programs of the several State 
agencies, and the inputs gained from the 
examination of each of the State Planning 
Regions. Documents in the nature of posi- 
tion papers will be considered, dealing with 
each of the major concerns of State govern- 
ment and pertinent to the substantive con- 
tent of the Comprehensive State Plan. A 
sketch plan for each of the State Planning 
Regions, generally paralleling in content the 
State Development Plan, will be evaluated. 
Emphasis will be placed on the particular 
application of the State Plan to the Capital 
Program responsibilities of the State Plan- 
ning Board and the planning, programming 
and budgeting system under consideration 
for the Commonwealth. 

In addition to the high priority of atten- 
tion and the allocation of resources to be 
devoted to the foregoing activities, the Work 
Program of the State Planning Board will 
continue to include: 

Population and Economic Analyses and 
Projections, including preparations for 1970 
U.S, Census. 

Mapping: Completion of the Regional Base 
Mapping Program; formulation and imple- 
mentation of a Comprehensive State Map- 
ping Program. 

Regional Planning: Activities in the State 
Planning Regions, including the Delaware 
Valley Regional Planning Commission, 
Southwestern Pennsylvania Regional Plan- 
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ning Commission, Northwest Pennsylvania 
Regional Planning and Development Com- 
mission, and Regional Planning in the Tocks 
Island Area; County “701” review in re co- 
ordination with regional and State Planning; 
County zoning review in re coordination with 
regional and State Planning. 

Participation in “review and comment” 
requirements of Section 204 of Model Cities 
and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966. 

River Basin Studies and planning coordi- 
nation. 

Soil Conservation Service “small watershed 
studies” and planning coordination. 

Appalachia: research, policy and plan, in- 

cluding Manpower Study, Local Government 
Study, State Supplement to Water Resources 
Plan being prepared by U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, and 1968 Plan for Development; 
coordination of regional planning activities 
with the work of the Local Development 
Districts established under the Appalachia 
Program. 
Liaison with Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion in re Statewide Outdoor Recreation 
Plan, including revision of Statewide Out- 
door Recreation Plan and extension of cer- 
tification of eligibility for utilization of Land 
and Water Conservation Fund by the Com- 
monwealth. 

Project review and recommendations: 

Project 70 (and Project 500); Land and 
Water Conservation Fund; Greenspan; Ap- 
palachia. 

Capital Program. 

Information Center and Briefing Room. 

Servicing Governor's Office on specific 
State planning matters. 

Interdepartmental activities and coordina- 
tion relative to State planning concerns. 

Information resource for General Assembly 
relative to particular inquiries to which 
State planning is pertinent. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE PLANNING BOARD: 

BUDGET REQUEST 1968-69 

Notes for Budget hearing January 23, 1968, 
3:30 p.m. 

I. Highlighted comment on State Planning 


A. Emphasis on: (1) State Development 
Plan, (2) Regional Planning, (3) Project and 
Program Coordination and Priorities, 

B. Involving: (1) Comprehensive over- 
view: State Planning Board, (2) Functional 
planning: State agencies, (3) Regional plan- 
ning: State Planning Regions. 

O. Consistent with State Planning Board 
role as: (1) Staff agency, (2) Advisory, (3) 
Information center and briefing facility, (4) 
Program coordination with respect to plan- 
ning and development requirements. 

II. State Planning Program is proceeding, 
taking into full account PPBS and its ap- 
plication to State Government; planning and 
program parts of State Planning Program 
most relevant; now preparing three year 
“701" planning assistance application to 
HUD, in estimated amount of $200,000 for 
1967-1968, $250,000 for 1968-69, reflecting 
foregoing. 

III. Urgent to enact proposed State and 
Regional Planning Law; up-to-date legisla- 
tion increasingly important; many Federal 
programs now require comprehensive plan- 
ning and more to be added; proposed law 
would fill the statutory requirement on the 
basis of which State and regional planning 
would meet the functional requirements. 

IV. Important to proceed with 1969-75 
Capital Program activity. 

V. Detailed comment with respect to ac- 
tivities concerning State Development Plan. 
A. Statewide Outdoor Recreation Plan. 

1. Prepared Interim Plan: 

(a) Being applied to (1) Project 70, (2) 
Land and Water Conservation Fund (Fed- 
eral), (3) Project 500, Pennsylvania Land 
and Water Conservation and Reclamation 
Fund. 

(b) Eligibility for Federal funds to be ex- 
pended in Commonwealth approved by Bu- 
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reau of Outdoor Recreation through July 
1968; submittal in May 1968 expected to gain 
approval through July 1970. 

2: Three year program to prepare compre- 
hensive, multi-functional outdoor recreation 
plan under way. 

(a) Involves staff of State Planning Board 
and other State agencies and consultants. 

(b) Demand anal mtract with 
Hammer, Greene, Siler and Associates ($12,- 
000); involves population and economic 
analyses with particular application to de- 
mand for recreation areas and facilities; in- 
cludes estimates for 1967 and forecasts to 
1976, 1980, 1985 and 2000, by State Planning 
Region; information will be used by State 
agencies in recreation planning—Forests and 
Waters, Fish, Game, Historical and Museum, 
Community Affairs. 

(c) Application to Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation for $245,000 to assist in prepara- 
tion of State Plan (total cost of $490,000) as 
set forth in three year program; assistance 
to each of State agencies involved. 

3. Executive Director, State Planning 
Board serves as State Liaison Officer for 
application of Federal Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund in Commonwealth; coordi- 
nates Federal and State programs concern- 
ing recreation. 

B. Appalachia: 

1, Secretary of Commerce serves as State 
Member on Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion, with administration of program by 
Bureau of State and Federal Economic Aid, 
Department of Commerce; State Planning 
Board fulfills staff responsibilities concern- 
ing policy, research, planning, project review. 

2. Appalachian Pennsylvania Plan for De- 
velopment, 

(a) Preparation of 1968 Plan. 

(b) Economic analyses—contract with 
Hammer, Greene, Siler and Associates 
($11,400); related to State, Appalachia Penn- 
sylvania, State Planning Regions, urban 
centers, labor market areas; concerned with 
evaluation and judgments about economic 
activities and their projection and popula- 
tion and its projection; fundamental to 
preparation of 1968 Plan for Development. 

(c) Local Development Districts: (1) 
Groupings of State Planning Regions and 
coordinated with State Administrative Re- 
gions for Human Services, (2) Staff working 
with LDD's as to establishment, organization 
and work program, including participation 
in preparation of 1968 Plan for Develop- 
ment. 

(d) Funding assistance: (1) Estimate of 
$50,000 for 1967-68; estimate of $75,000 for 
1968-69. 

3. State Supplement, Water Resources 
Plan for Appalachian Region. 

(a) Preparation of State Supplement; a 
major report and project recommendations 
which could mean millions of dollars of Fed- 
eral funds in correcting water pollution, acid 
mine drainage conditions, flood control, etc.; 
review and revision within context of annual 
Plan for Development. 

(b) Coordinative role in re State agencies 
(Forests and Waters, Health, Mines and Min- 
eral Industries, Agriculture, Fish) and U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers concerning water 
resources planning. 

(c) Punding assistance: (1) Both Appa- 
lachia and 701“ planning assistance funds 
expected to be used. 

4. Study of Local Government in Appa- 
lachia. 

(a) Proposal submitted to Appalachian 
Regional Commission. 

(b) Overall review, with emphasis on three 
pilot areas and action programs; coordinated 
with Commerce and Community Affairs. 

(e) Total project cost estimated at $89,733; 
requesting $67,300 Federal “701” planning 
assistance through Appalachian Regional 
Commission. 


coordination with State High- 
way Department in re: (a) Highway planning 
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and programming, (b) Coordination with 
Capital Program. 

2. Participation in Inter-Departmental 
Committee concerning proposed Department 
of Transportation. 

3. Participation in Governor's Transporta- 
tion Committee: (a) Chairman, member of 
Committee, (b) Executive Director, member 
of Technical Committee. 

(1) Chairman of Sub-Committee con- 
cerned with: (a) Keystone Corridor, (b) Mas- 
ter Plan of Transportation, (c) Demand anal- 
yses for transportation purposes. 

VI. Detailed comments with respect to ac- 
tivities concerning Regional Planning. 

A. Staff liaison activities in each of the 
State Planning Regions and Local Develop- 
ment Districts. 

1. Executive Director serves as member of 
Delaware Valley Regional Planning Commis- 
sion. 

2. Staff representatives on technical com- 
mittees of Delaware Valley Regional Plan- 
ning Commission and Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania Regional Planning Commission. 

3. Staff representatives, ex officio members 
of Executive Committee of each Local Devel- 
opment District agency. 

4. Program and undertake Regional Recon- 
naissance of each State Planning Region. 

B. Purchase-of-service agreements. 

1. Currently with Delaware Valley Regional 
Planning Commission ($39,000) and South- 
western Pennsylvania Regional Planning 
Commission ($16,000); part of matching 
funds for Federal “701” planning assistance 
in addition to coordinating regional and 
State planning work to maximize its use for 
both regional and State Planning purposes. 

2. Continue purchase-of-service relation- 
ship with DVRPC and SPRPC; extend to 
other regional planning agencies in State 
Planning Regions and Local Development 
Districts, as appropriate. 

C. Sketch Plans for each State Planning 
Region. 

1, Preparation of base maps being com- 
pleted. 

2. Existing land use information being 
mapped, tabulated and analyzed. 

3. Projected land use: (a) Coordinate with 
key State agencies, (b) Coordinate with 
regional agencies. 

D. Geo-Coding Project. 

1. Census and mapping project, in prep- 
aration for 1970 Census, providing for maxi- 
mum information retrieval and use at local, 
State, Federal levels. 

2. State Planning Region comprising Le- 
high, Northampton and Berks Counties, as 
location of project on a prototype basis. 

3. Cooperative effort by State and County 
planning agencies, utilizing “701” planning 
assistance in estimated amount of $22,000; 
contract for consulting services of General 
Electric, Advanced Program Development 
Unit, Valley Forge Space Technology Center, 
Pennsylvania. 

VII. Detailed comments with respect to 
activities concerning Projects and Program 
Coordination and Priorities. 

A. Capital Program 1969-75. 

1. Schedule prepared; proceeding. 

B. Fiscal Resources Study. 

1. Staff and consultants (contract with 
Fels Institute). 

2. Work program includes: (a) Review of 
State revenues and expenditures, past ten 
years, (b) Future capital investment needs 
(projected ten to twenty years, as possible), 
(c) Relationship to Capital Program. 

(1) Fiscal capabilities required by Capital 
Program: (d) Fiscal policy and Capital Pro- 
gram, (e) Projection of revenues and ex- 
penditures for State; consider methodology 
Measures of State and Local Fiscal Capacity 
and Tax Efforts formulated by Advisory 
Commission on Inter-Governmental Rela- 
boreal (t) Comparison with ten other major 


8. Coordinate with Office of Administra- 
tion. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE MAURICE K. 
GODDARD, SECRETARY OF FORESTS AND WATERS, 
CoMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS OF THE U.S. SENATE, FEBRUARY 5, 
1968 
Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Com- 

mittee, my name is Maurice K. Goddard. I 

am Secretary of Pennsylvania’s Department 

of Forests and Waters, and among other 
functions, I am responsible to the Governor 
for the administration of the Pennsylvania 

State Park System. I welcome the opportu- 

nity to express my views on Senate 1401, pur- 

pose of which is to amend Title I of the Land 
and Water Conservation Act of 1965, thereby 
authorizing deposits to the Land and Water 

Conservation Fund from outer continental 

shelf oil receipts, for recreational uses. 

The history of Pennsylvania's Outdoor 
Recreation Programs may be briefly outlined 
to emphasize the established Federal-State- 
Local partnerships, and to point to conse- 
quential aggressive action, in outdoor rec- 
reation. 

In response to obvious public demand, our 
General Assembly has provided General 
Fund capital development moneys for State 
park purposes on an expanding basis since 
the early 1950's, even though the dollar 
competition among State agencies and other 
programs remains acute. 

To augment the General Fund appropria- 
tions, the General Assembly also provided a 
special fund, the Oil and Gas Lease Fund, 
some twelve years ago, which set aside rey- 
enues (received from oil and gas lease rents 
and royalties on State Forest lands), for the 
acquisition and development of new State 
park lands. Some $16.5 million dollars haye 
been expended to date from that special 
fund. 

Through our General State Authority (a 
bond sale program), financial capacity for 
the development of State park lands, was 
increased to a point where $19 million dol- 
lars was authorized for the 1965-67 Biennium. 

The increasing need for an intensive and 
extensive land acquisition program was re- 
cognized, and in 1964, enabling legislation 
was authorized, which provided $70 million 
dollars for State and local governments to 
acquire land for recreation, conservation and 
historical purposes. 

I am happy to inform you that on Janu- 
ary 19, 1968, a significant enabling legisla- 
tion was signed by Governor Raymond P. 
Shafer to provide funding capacity for the 
acquisition and development of State and 
local outdoor recreation areas, in the amount 
of 200 million dollars. The Act also provides 
200 million dollars for reclaiming abandoned 
strip mine areas, the elimination of acid 
mine drainage, the problems arising from 
subsidence, underground mine fires and 100 
million dollars for financial assistance to 
communities to assist in construction of 
sewage treatment facilities. 

I believe that these major programs dy- 
namically illustrate the Commonwealth's ac- 
celerated responses to the amplified aware- 
ness and needs of a growing population. 

But, even in light of our aggressive pro- 
grams, we look to similar responsiveness and 
continuity from the Federal Government. 
State and local governments cannot satisfy 
the demand and need alone. 

The intent of the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act of 1965, and the achieved 
coordinated Federal-State-Local effort can- 
not be permitted to regress. Our State pro- 
grams are tenaciously integrated with au- 
thorized and proposed Federal projects and 
help. 

I respectively submit that the Congres- 
sional cut-back, ordered on December 18, 
1967, has occasioned the reduction of grants 
for recreation land acquisition and develop- 
ment in the amount of $4.9 million, accord- 
ing to a Department of the Interior news 
release dated January 24, 1968, Now, this is 
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not the kind of astronomical amount that 
we are generally conditioned to reading, but 
it is an important amount when the three 
“partners” are beginning to realize and see 
their plans surmount the tremendous task 
before us, the task of providing satisfactory, 
public outdoor recreational opportunities at 
all levels of political subdivisions, 

I respectively refer to the Commonwealth's 
Oil and Gas Lease Fund, cited above, with- 
out which our State Park development pro- 
gram could not have received timely and 
effective acceleration. I liken that program 
and our two bond issues to the provisions 
of S. 1401, now before you. Passage of S. 1401 
will generate immediate opportunity to ac- 
quire park and recreational lands before es- 
calating prices makes it prohibitive to do so. 
The spiralling land costs are detrimentally 
affecting the entire program of acquisition 
and development, and the resolve to meet 
the needs of people is jeopardized. 

I strongly recommend the enactment of 
S. 1401, with the considered amendments 
recommended by the Department of the 
Interior. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 11 
o‘clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Contact 
has been established with the majority 
leader and it is his feeling that the Sen- 
ate should be in session tomorrow for 
the purpose of considering some bills on 
the calendar. However, I am not in a 
position at this moment to state what 
those bills will be, but it will be stated 
later on today, before the Senate ad- 
journs. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Senate committees may be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT ON 
FRIDAY UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
tomorrow, it stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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(This order was later modified to pro- 
vide for the Senate to convene at 10 a.m. 
on Monday.) 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAND AND WA- 
TER CONSERVATION FUND ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1401) to amend title I of 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act of 1965, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on occa- 
sions when we have discussed legislation 
to create an Oregon Dunes Seashore, the 
wild rivers bill, and the Redwoods Park, 
I have expressed my concern over ex- 
change provisions. 

Last year when the redwoods bill was 
before the Senate, I gained the impres- 
sion during the debate that the chairman 
of the committee agreed that the ex- 
change policy should receive careful re- 
view. 

I am concerned to find that S. 1401 
contains a blanket exchange provision 
which will permit the Secretary of the 
Interior to exchange any land under his 
jurisdiction for land in a park provided 
it is within the same State. 

The language is so broad that it would, 
in effect, permit a Secretary of the In- 
terior to trade off even part of one park 
in a State to create another. 

Mr. President, I am not raising any 
objection to the bill in its present form 
in relation to any individual Secretary of 
the Interior. I am talking about vesting 
a power in the office of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Vesting the power for a blanket ex- 
change is a mistake. It waives the check- 
ing prerogative that Congress must 
maintain as the body of Government 
that makes the judgment, in the first in- 
stance, in regard to an exchange. 

As the Presiding Officer knows, I 
have taken the same position in regard 
to blanket condemnation powers being 
vested in Federal officials. In the con- 
demnation matter, the Federal officer in- 
volved should be required to show that 
criteria of public necessity exist in con- 
nection with an existing parcel of land 
he may seek to condemn. 

That is why last year the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon raised this point in 
connection with the Oregon seashore, or 
so-called dunes, bill. I am all for a sea- 
shore park in the Oregon dunes area. 
There can be a very extensive one there, 
without taking a single square foot of 
private land. If some private land is to 
be necessary, the Secretary of the In- 
terior should be required to show that 
the criterion of public necessity exists 
with respect to that piece of land. We 
should not give him, as that bill pur- 
ported to give him, the blanket authority 
to go in and condemn, When he is given 
that authority, do not forget that his 
findings, to all intents and purposes, are 
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final. No court is going to set aside a con- 
demnation decision of any Secretary of 
the Interior, or any other administra- 
tive officer of the Federal Government, 
unless it can be shown he acted capri- 
ciously and arbitrarily and that his dis- 
cretion was obviously a very arbitrary 
discretion. 

All I said in the dunes bill—and the 
principle is analogous in regard to the 
point I am raising this afternoon with 
regard to land exchanges—and all I am 
saying now is that if we are going to 
make the checks-and-balances system 
work, then we ought to be very careful, 
in passing legislation, to make certain 
that we retain a check upon the exercise 
of discretion on the part of a Secretary 
of the Interior or a Secretary of Labor or 
a Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, or a secretary of any of the 
other agencies that fall under the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

That is why I want to raise these points 
of view on my part here this afternoon, 
making perfectly clear, as I did earlier 
this afternoon, that I want to, and I am 
going to try to, work out an understand- 
ing, as we did last year. The Senator 
from Oregon raised some objections, and 
we were able to work out a very satisfac- 
tory compromise with the committee 
that I thought protected the rights of my 
State; and I hope to do it with respect 
to this bill. 

The matter of land exchanges and the 
issues that arise over the disposal of 
public lands in my State are among the 
questions that have raised grave political 
concern in my State for the past many 
years. 

I came to the Senate in 1945. In that 
campaign there was great concern over 
certain conservation policies. There was 
great concern over the whole matter of 
delegating congressional power to the 
executive branch of the Government, 
and calling it a ministerial or adminis- 
trative function, when what was really 
involved was granting authority to make 
final decision, without any reservation 
that left the check in the Congress over 
those decisions. 

Then in 1956, as I said earlier this 
afternoon, one of the great issues in the 
campaign for my reelection was the Al 
Sarena case, which involved a dispute 
over the exercise of discretion vested in 
the Department of the Interior. The 
voters of my State obviously manifested 
support of the position that I took, and 
that the Democratic Party took, in that 
issue in 1956. 

Mr. President, I want to avoid those 
fights. We should work out a program 
of cooperation between the Congress and 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment; and, in this particular matter, 
between the Congress and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

That is all I am going to say about the 
background of the reason why I con- 
sider it to be my clear duty this after- 
noon to once again make a plea to the 
Senate that we try to resolve this prob- 
lem on a workable compromise basis. I 
am satisfied, after talking to the very 
able members of the staff of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
that can be done. I pledge to them this 
afternoon, as I did last year on the wild 
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rivers bill—and I refer to the same staff 
members—that I am going to try to do 
everything I can to work out language 
for this bill that will give us a satis- 
factory result. 

I am going to offer an amendment 
shortly that would prohibit any ex- 
change power in the Secretary of the 
Interior, which I would stand for if we 
could not get modifying language in the 
bill that will protect us along lines I 
hope can be worked out. 

The language is so broad that it would, 
in effect, permit a Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, as I said, to trade off even part of 
one park in a State to create another. In 
the case of Oregon, it would permit the 
exchange of the Oregon and California 
revested railroad or Coos Bay Wagon 
Road lands, already dedicated by law to 
multiple-use forest management to se- 
cure Crater Lake Park, Oregon Caves, or 
Fort Clatsop inholdings, as well as those 
in any park or seashore subsequently 
created. 

The language also erodes the protec- 
tion adopted in the wild rivers bill when 
it passed the Senate because it sets aside 
the restrictions written into that bill. 

Those restrictions were written into 
that bill because of the objections raised 
by the senior Senator from Oregon at the 
time. 

The language of the pending bill would 
have the effect of modifying the arrange- 
ment in connection with the wild rivers 
bill that I thought we had satisfactorily 
worked out last year. 

So, as I say, I am unable to understand 
why the administration continues to 
press for, and the Interior Committee 
accepts, this exchange language so broad 
as to permit the vitiation of other au- 
thorized programs for parks, monuments, 
wildlife refuges, and public lands. 

In the last few years the Department 
of the Interior’s Bureau of Land Man- 
agement has made good progress in the 
program of land planning and classifica- 
tion authorized in 1964. Despite the con- 
siderable controversy in 1965 that in- 
volved a possible exchange of public lands 
in Curry County to augment Point Reyes 
Seashore, the overall record has been one 
of progress. In fact, that controversy 
demonstrated that early and complete 
local discussion of possible land ex- 
changes is most desirable. 

That is why I urge procedures for such 
discussion in my remarks today. 

As you know, my preference would be 
to allocate funds secured from the sale 
of public lands to the land and water 
conservation fund. Exchanges should be 
used as internal devices by an agency to 
improve its land patterns. An exchange 
which took public land in eastern Ore- 
gon to solidify a park in western Oregon 
could be fraught with problems. 

My concern with the language in S. 
1401 covers these aspects; and I have to 
express concern because, as I said earlier 
this afternoon, do not forget, over 50 
percent of the land area of my State is 
owned by the Federal Government. 
Therefore, anything the Federal Gov- 
ernment does with respect to land in my 
State owned by the Federal Government 
is bound to have an immediate economic 
impact on the State. That is why leaders 
in my State, county judges, county com- 
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missioners, State legislators, the Gover- 
nor’s office, and the congressional officers 
are always very careful to scrutinize any 
proposal that in any way involves any 
change of policy with respect to Federal 
programs relating to Federal land. 

The bill sets no legislative policy stand- 
ard to differentiate between land which 
might be exchangeable to improve the 
administering agency’s operation and 
land which is disposable by exchange 
because it serves no Federal manage- 
ment program. 

The language sets no guides for studies 
and investigation so that facts on ex- 
change plans are locally presented. The 
language does not provide for public 
meetings nor does it provide a forum 
for those who may be using the lands to 
receive consideration. In my extensive 
travels in Oregon, I am impressed by the 
fact that virtually every acre of public 
land is not only being used, but the range 
and intensity of use is on the increase. 
Failure to meet these basic public knowl- 
edge tests makes this language fraught 
with potential difficulties. 

As I have often said, we write legisla- 
tion not against the standard of who now 
occupies the office but rather against the 
standard of providing basic protections 
in our grants of authority. 

My concern, as it relates to Oregon, 
involves all of the lands there adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of the Interior for 
which there are specific authorized pro- 
grams. These include the wildlife ref- 
uges, parks and monuments, O. & C., and 
Coos Bay lands, and the vast public do- 
main holdings. I think that substantial 
exchanges to augment the purposes of 
the Land and Water Conservation Act 
and in lieu of direct purchase with dol- 
lars are highly unlikely in Oregon—un- 
less it is done in a way that vitiates these 
other programs which have great merit 
on their own. 

But at the base of my views is the 
well-grounded position that the public 
interest is best served by legislation that 
is clear in its direction and purpose. 

I fully support buying parks with dol- 
lars; and that the prompt availability of 
funds helps keep costs down, but the ex- 
change provisions of this bill, I think, 
are poor legislative policy. 

This certainly is one proviso that 
could well be deferred to be given study 
by the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion and then language drafted, if neces- 
sary, that relates it to each class of fed- 
erally owned land the Secretary of the 
Interior administers. 

For now, no clear and present need is 
in evidence that this proviso is essential 
to any existing parks completion. 

Therefore, Mr, President, I send to the 
desk out of order an amendment to the 
bill (S. 1401) dealing with the subject 
matter, which I ask to have printed and 
available for calling up next week, and I 
also ask unanimous consent to have my 
amendment printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. Morse’s amendment is as fol- 
lows: 
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AMENDMENT No. 707 
On page 5, beginning with line 13, strike 
out all through line 10 on page 6. 
On page 6, line 11, strike out “(c)” and 
insert “(b)”. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my col- 
league from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] is a 
member of the committee; I am sure the 
committee will find him available to do 
all he can to see to it that this particular 
bill is perfected, so as to give favorable 
consideration to any position his col- 
league takes that is meritorious. He 
knows that I have made perfectly clear 
that I am desirous of working out an 
understanding with the committee. 

At this time, I wish to thank not only 
the chairman of the committee, the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jackson], 
but also the members of the committee 
staff who have worked with me for some 
years on these problems. I see in the 
Chamber Mr. Stewart French and Mr. 
Jerry Verkler, counsel for the committee. 
I could not have had better cooperation. 

I want the Senate to know that this is 
a matter of such concern in my State 
that it is necessary for me to do every- 
thing I can to try to obtain a satisfactory 
modification of the language. I am per- 
fectly willing to take that in lieu of my 
amendment, if such language can be 
worked out. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

aoe bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, tomorrow the Senate will take 
up the following measures on the gen- 
eral orders calendar: 

Calendar No. 934, H.R. 5789, an act to 
authorize the disposal of platinum from 
the stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile. 

Calendar No. 1024, H.R. 5785, an act to 
authorize the disposal of magnesium 
from the national stockpile. 

Calendar No. 1025, H.R. 14367, an act 
to authorize the disposal of beryl ore 
from the national stockpile and the sup- 
plemental stockpile. 

The Senate may also consider Calendar 
No. 719, a bill to authorize the extension 
of the additional Senate Office Building 
site. 

While I do not expect any rollcalls 
tomorrow, of course they cannot be ruled 
out. Any Senator may request a rollcall 
if he so wishes. However, at this time 
I do not anticipate any yea-and-nay 
votes, although as I say, there could be 
some. 

There may be other business tomorrow. 
But the Senate is on notice that these 
measures are expected to be called up for 
consideration. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

Smo bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


JUDICIAL ACTIVISM NEGATES RULE 
OF LAW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, it is my firm conviction that 
many of the troubles which the Nation 
faces today have arisen because of the 
judicial activism of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

An important article developing this 
point of view appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal April 22, entitled “Judicial Jum- 
ble: Activism Is Threat to Government 
of Laws and Not of Men.” 

It makes a point that all Americans 
should be made aware of; namely, that 
court decisions based on the personal 
predilections and concepts of judges and 
justices undermine the rule of law upon 
which our social structure is built. 

Judicial activism, as this article defines 
it, means simply that court decisions 
turn upon the philosophies and socio- 
economic values of judges instead of 
upon firmly established principles of 
law, upon which all such decisions most 
assuredly should be based. 

“Jurisprudence is becoming the hand- 
maiden of sociology,” the author, Edward 
F. Cummerford, a practicing attorney in 
New York City, observes. That, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is a devastating indictment of our 
courts 


It leads to a situation in which the 
certainty—or what ought to be the cer- 
tainty—of the law is eroded, a situation 
in which the lawyer finds it increasingly 
difficult to advise his client of what “the 
law” is; by the time a case reaches court, 
the interpretation may have changed. 

The only conclusion that can be 
reached is that “judicial activism is not 
merely inconsistent with the rule of law, 
it is the total negation of the rule of 
law,” the author asserts, and I must say 
that I fully agree. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUDICIAL JUMBLE: ACTIVISM Is THREAT TO 
GOVERNMENT OF LAWS AND Not or MEN 
(By Edward F. Cummerford) 

The formal boundary between responsible 
self-government on the one side and tyranny 
or anarchy on the other is often termed “the 
rule of law.” Never has that tenuous line 
been in such danger of obliteration in this 
country. The rule of law is mocked and at- 
tacked, not only by the criminal multitude, 
but by supposedly responsible elements. Ed- 
ucators and clergy urge us to break laws we 
do not like, and eager mobs implement their 
ideas with destructive violence: labor unions 
violate laws that impinge upon their power 
and defy court orders, usually with impu- 
nity; public officials blandly refuse to en- 
force the law if their political futures might 
suffer. 

But ironically, it is within the courts 
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themselves that the most serious threat to 
the rule of law has developed. This comes 
from a radically new concept of the judicial 
function called “activism.” Judicial activism 
had its genesis in the Supreme Court about 
25 years ago, when some of the Justices be- 
gan to abandon the age-old principle of 
stare decisis upon which American and Eng- 
lish law had been based for centuries. Stare 
decisis meant simply that the principles de- 
rived from previous decisions formed a body 
of controlling law for future decisions. The 
primary duty of the judge, after the facts of 
a case were determined, was to find the law 
applicable to such facts and decide accord- 
ingly, regardless of his personal feelings. On 
this system rested what Americans proudly 
called “a government of laws and not of 
men.” 

Judicial activism means that judges strive 
for what they deem a “just” result in a case 
in the light of their own philosophies and 
socio-economic values, with settled legal 
principles being accorded little or no weight. 
Thus decisions turn more and more upon 
“who” is the judge than upon “what” is the 
law. As a result, law is rapidly losing its 
certainty, stability and continuity. Juris- 
prudence is becoming the handmaiden of 
sociology. 

This concept of the judicial function 
reaches its apogee in the doctrine, if that 
is what it may be called, that even the mean- 
ing of the Constitution itself may be 
changed by the Supreme Court if necessary 
to achieve “justice” or “equality.” While the 
power of the Court to clarify parts of the 
Constitution in the first instance cannot be 
doubted, it is no corollary that the Court 
may, at its pleasure, keep changing such 
meaning. The Constitution specifically pro- 
vides for its own amendment with proce- 
dures that completely exclude the Supreme 
Court. 

Some contemporary pseudo-scholars of the 
law would have us believe that judicial ac- 
tivism is a proper function of courts, en- 
tirely consistent with the historical devel- 
opment of law. This is just not true. 


WILL OF THE LAW 


Let us consider what some of the leading 
legal minds of the past, men whom pro- 
ponents of activism claim as philosophical 
antecedents, have thought about the ques- 
tion. John Marshall, our greatest Chief Jus- 
tice, declared bluntly in a landmark case: 
“Judicial power is never exercised for the 
purpose of giving effect to the will of the 
judge; always for the purpose of giving effect 
to the will of the legislature; or in other 
words, to the will of the law.” Charles Evans 
Hughes, usually ranked second only to Mar- 
shall among Chief Justices, is often cited 
as an authority for the notion that the 
Supreme Court can change the meaning of 
the Constitution. This is based on a frag- 
ment from an extemporaneous speech in 
1907—‘‘the Constitution is what the judges 
say it is.” Mr. Hughes angrily denied having 
meant any such thing, but the out-of-con- 
text words plagued him for the rest of his 
life and to this day are quoted in textbooks 
and by professors to justify a concept he 
abhorred. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, a most influential 
legal scholar and for 30 years a Supreme 
Court Justice, maintained that judges 
should keep their own social and economic 
views out of decision-making. Benjamin N. 
Cardozo, Mr. Holmes’ disciple and succes- 
sor on the Court, set forth in painstaking 
detail the historical and philosophical cri- 
teria to be employed by judges in reaching 
decisions. A liberal like Justice Holmes, he 
did not believe that the law must be static 
and never change. 

He would have been shocked, however, at 
decisions that lightly discard decades of set- 
tled law on the strength of sociological or 
economic theories, Justice Cardozo observed: 
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“Lawyers who are unwilling to study the 
law as it is may discover, as they think, that 
study is unnecessary; sentiment or benevo- 
lence or some vague notion of social welfare 
becomes the only equipment needed. I 
hardly need to say that this is not my point 
of view.” 

Sir Frederick Pollock, probably the chief 
authority in modern times on Anglo-Ameri- 
can jurisprudence, repeatedly cautioned 
that judges should follow established prece- 
dents and legislative intent, not their per- 
sonal views, in reaching decisions. Two other 
important jurist-scholars, Felix Frankfurter 
and Learned Hand, were extremely critical 
of judicial activism. Mr. Frankfurter, a pro- 
tege of Holmes, went on the Supreme Court 
a “liberal” in 1939 and retired a “conserva- 
tive“ in 1962—but it was the Court, not Mr. 
Frankfurter, which had undergone the 
greater change. Justice Harlan speaks of the 
idea that all social ills can be cured by 
courts as having “subtle capacity for serious 
mischief.” 

PURE GUESSWORK 


The criticism is not confined to Olympian 
levels. The legal profession finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to know just what the “law” 
is; hence, attorneys cannot advise clients of 
the merits of their cases with much assur- 
ance. If the outcome of a case depends more 
on the personal philosophy of the judge than 
on any other consideration, it is pure guess- 
work, What was once “Constitutional” sud- 
denly becomes “unconstitutional.” Count- 
less Supreme Court decisions are by 5-to-4 
votes, often accompanied by several different 
opinions and bitter, sarcastic dissents. This 
is the precarious state of law today. 

Some activist judges go to great lengths to 
make sure that they will not be thought of as 
having unbiased minds, In speeches, articles 
and letters to editors they frequently take 
positions on controversial questions. High- 
ranking judges have even publicly expressed 
opinions on delicate questions involved in 
cases awaiting decisions in their own courts— 
judicial behavior that a generation ago 
would have been considered reprehensible. 

No matter what euphemisms are em- 
ployed to disguise its effects, careful reflec- 
tion must lead to only one conclusion: Judi- 
cial activism is not merely inconsistent with 
the rule of law, it is the total negation of 
the rule of law. If cases are decided on the 
personal philosophies of judges, then in re- 
ality there is no law. If the Constitution has 
no objective meaning but means only what 
judges think it ought to mean, it is not a 
constitution at all but an empty symbol, a 
sort of national totem. History shows that 
vague laws, subjectively interpreted and ar- 
bitrarily applied, are the tools of tyrants. The 
equation is as old as the human race—power 
minus responsibility equals despotism. 

Out of the vast crucible of human experi- 
ence and travail we have constructed a 
splendid system of law and courts that it is 
our duty to sustain and improve. The beat- 
ing heart of that system is the judge. If his 
mind is a closed one, which recognizes no 
authority save his own predilections, then all 
the long shelves filled with lawbooks, the 
great marble columns and the black robes are 
but superficial trappings cloaking a travesty. 

Judges, like other mortals, need a large 
measure of humility—the conviction that 
one human mind can embrace but a tiny 
particle of all wisdom and knowledge. As one 
of our most respected living judges, Harold R. 
Medina, has expressed it so well: “I don’t 
think I have any propensity or desire to mold 
the law to my own views. . . HH I had a 
question of statutory interpretation and I 
was convinced the statute meant, and was 
intended to mean, one thing, I would never 
decide it meant just the opposite because 
I thought it was desirable social or economic 
policy to do so. This twisting and stretching 
is not for me.” 

Nor should it be for any judge. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT ORDERS MODI- 
FIED—ORDER FOR RECOGNI- 
TION OF SENATOR BROOKE ON 
MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for convening Monday at noon be 
vacated, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate convene at 10 a.m. on 
Monday; and that following the ap- 
proval of the Journal on Monday, the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke! be recognized for a period not 
to exceed 2 hours, to be followed by a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It is my 
understanding that the previous unani- 
mous-consent request submitted by the 
distinguished Senator from Utah IMr. 
Moss] will then take effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s understanding is correct. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
com> before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
11 a.m., tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o'clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, April 
26, 1968, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 25, 1968: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
G. Mennen Williams, of Michigan, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Philippines. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 
Pardo Frederick DelliQuadri, of Hawali, to 
be Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE 
Myron H. Bright, of North Dakota, to be 
U.S. circuit judge for the Eigħth Circuit vice 
Charles J. Vogel, retired February 20, 1968. 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 


Halbert O. Woodward, of Texas, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Texas vice Joe B. Dooley, retired. 

William Wayne Justice, of Texas, to be 
U.S. district judge for the eastern district 
of Texas vice Joe W. Sheehey, deceased. 


U.S. ATTORNEYS 


Eldon B. Mahon, of Texas, to be U.S. At- 
torney for the northern district of Texas for 
the term of 4 years vice Harold Barefoot 
Sanders, Jr., resigned. 

Richard B. Hardee, of Texas, to be U.S. 
attorney for the eastern district of Texas for 
the term of 4 years vice Wiliam Wayne 
Justice, resigning. 

U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 


Orrin G. Judd, of New York, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the eastern district of New 
York, vice Walter Bruchhausen, retired. 

Anthony J. Travia, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of New 
York vice Matthew T. Abruzzo, retired. 

James B. McMillan, of North Carolina, to 
be U.S. district judge for the western district 
of North Carolina vice Wilson Warlick, re- 
tiring. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

In the Marine Corps Lt. Gen, Victor H. 
Krulak, U.S. Marine Corps, for appointment 
to the grade of lieutenant general on the re- 
tired list in accordance with the provisions of 
title 10, U.S. Code, section 5233 effective from 
the date of his retirement. 

IN THE Navy 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant in the line and staff corps, as 
indicated, subject to qualification therefor as 


provided by law: 


LINE 


* Aabye, David C. 
* Abel, Bruce A. 


*Baack, Lawrence J. 
Babb, Phillip R. 


*Achuff, Walter D., III *Bachinsky, Eric W. 


*Adams, Kenneth R. 


Jr. 


*Adaschik, Anthony J. 


* Addison, Michael R. 
„Ahern, David G. 
*Aiken, William P. 


*Alexander, Hugh M. 
*Alich, John A., Jr. 
»Allen, Harry B. 
Allen, Henry D. 
Allen, James E. 

* Allen, Noel M. 
Alley, Walter L. 
Allison, Robert L. 

* Anders, Robert L. 
»Andersen, Robert V. 
»Anderson, Cecil C. 

* Anderson, Daniel S. 
* Anderson, David C. 
* Anderson, Dixon J. 
*Anderson, Harold M. 
* Anderson, Jerold F. 
Anderson, Russell F. 


* Anderson, Thomas P. 


Badger, Rodney R. 


Bahr, Stephen M. 
Baler, Joseph E. 
»Balley, Jerry R. 
Bailey, Kenneth E. 
» Bailey, Philip E. 
*Bain, Paul S. 


Baird, Walter L. 
Baker, Robert W. 
Baker, Stanley C. 
*Baker, William H. 
*Bakewell, Richard B. 
Bakkala, Eugene J. 
*Baldwin, George K. 
*Baldwin, Lewis S. 
*Ball, James H. 
*Ballard, Michael H. 
*Ballback, Leonard J., 
Jr. 
Ballinger, Robert W. 
Banks, Harold R. 
*Banks, Warren M. 
Bankson, Rodney A. 
*Bard, Albert E. 
*Bard, Nicholas T., Jr. 
*Bare, George H. 


*Andrews, John T., III *Barker, Kenneth D, 


*Angell, John P. 
Anzini, Bert J. 
Appel, Harry L. 
* Apple, Lester A. 


*Barksdale, William J. 
*Barnett, Thomas J. 
*Barnum, Charles E. 
*Baron, Victor S. 


* Applegate, Stephen S.Barrett, James L. 


* Archibald, Alfred W. 
*Armstrong, William 


Armstrong, Eldon L. 
"Arndt, Brian A. 

* Arnswald, Richard J. 
*Arny, Louis W., III 

* Arrington, Loren D. 


Bartlett, Robert C. 
Baugh, William F., Jr. 
Bauman, James R. 
*Baumrucker, Alan E. 
*Baumruk, Brian C. 
*Baumstark, James S. 


* Arrison, James M., III *Baxter, George G., III 


*Arterburn, James D. 
* Asher, Philip G., Jr. 
Atchison, Thomas L. 
*Atkinson, Brian P. 

* Atkinson, Sid E. 
*Atwater, David C. 

* Atwell, Felton G. 
Aubin, Charles D. 


Baxter, Peter C. 
*Beall, James M., Jr. 
Beam, Sherrill W. 
Bean, Richard L. 
*Beardsley, John W. 
*Beaudry, Frederick H 
*Beaver, Harold L. 
»Bechelll, Francis J., 
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*Beckwith, Bruce B. 
*Beckwith, Ted, Jr. 
*Becnel, Philip A., III 
*Bell, Lyndon R. 
*Bell, Robert S. 
Bell, Walter A. 
Bell, William F. 
*Bellafronto, Malcolm 
J., Jr. 
*Bellucci, Gerald W. 
*Belser, Richard B., 
II 
*Belyan, Michael P. 
*Benner, Francis J. 
*Bennett, Bobby E. 
*Bennett, Daniel C. 
Bennett, James G. 
*Bennitt, Brent M. 
Benson, James N. 
*Benson, Lawrence P. 
*Benson, William T. 
*Bentz, Wilbur L. 
*Berdine, Robert A. 
*Berg, Peter W. 
*Berger, Henry G. 
Bergstrand, Robert E. 
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*Bragunier, William E. 
*Brandon, Harry B., 
III 


*Bransford, Robert A., 
Jr. 
Brashear, James E., Jr. 
*Brazil, Hugh E. 
Breen, William J., III 
Breidert, William E. 
*Breininger, Alan F. 
*Bricker, Havel D. 
*Bricker, Jeffrey 
Bright, Charles N. 
*Bright, Larry L. 
*Briner, Richard M. 
*Brittain, Ronald M. 
Brockley, John P. 
*Brookbank, Earl B., 
m 
Brooks, Chapin C. 
*Brooks, Leon P., Jr. 
Brooks, Morris E. 
*Bross, Donald C. 
Brown, Carl R. 
Brown, Charles J., III 
*Brown, Emory W., Jr. 


*Berkowitz, Michael C *Brown, James A. 


*Berman, Carl R., Jr. 
*Bertolotti, Ernest J. 
Bevier, Robert L. 
*Biddle, James E. 
*Bienlien, Daniel E. 
*Binder, Gregory D. 
*Bingham, John E. 
*Bintinger, David L. 
*Bishop, Robert W. 
*Biswanger, Charles 
To E 
*Black, Francis M., Jr. 
*Black, George D., Jr. 
*Blackwelder, James 
M. 
*Blackwell, Bert E. 
Blades, Peter D. 
*Blair, Jack R. 
Blake, David A. 
*Blake, Ernest L., Jr. 
*Blakely, Donald R. 
*Bleyle, George A., Jr. 
*Block, Martin J. 
*Boatman, Wayne A, 
*Bobo, Wilton C., Jr. 
*Boeck, Lothar S., Jr. 
*Boeddeker, Joseph C. 
*Boggs, Donald L. 


*Brown, Jeffrey L. 

*Brown, John F. 

*Brown, Lawrence O. 

Brown, Oval D. 

Brown, Richard S. 

*Browning, John S., 
Jr. 

*Browning, James W., 
Ir 


Bruce, James R. 
*Bryan, Herbert F. 
*Bryant, Leon C. 
Bryant, Robert W. 
*Buchanan, John G. 
Bucholz, Roger O. 
*Buckley, Russell H. 
Jr. 

*Buckley, William F. 
*Bugge, Marshall W, 
Burck, Clarence W. 
*Burgess, Clifford T., 


Boghhenrikssen, KnutBurns, Jerome P., Jr. 


M. 
*Boitnott, Charles R., 


*Bondi, Robert C. 
*Bonesteel, Craig G. 
Bonjorni, Edward E. 
*Bookhultz, John W. 
*Borchers, Carl B. 
*Borman, Walter C., 
III 
Bornman, Richard E. 
*Borona, James 8. 
*Bosken, Ronald J. 
Bostic, Wayne H. 
Boston, Glenn J. 
Boswell, Dale E. 
*Bosworth, Robin 
*Bourdo, John D. 
Bourdon, Theodore J. 
*Bowden, Peter K. 
*Bowers, Richard C. 
*Bowman, Gene M. 
*Boyce, Robert W. 
Boyd, Gerald G. 
*Boydell, Bruce J. 
*Boydston, James L. 
*Boyer, Bruce A. 
Boyer, Philip A., III 
*Brace, Richard A. 
*Bracker, William A. 
Brady, Bruce M. 
*Brady, Robert J. 
Brady. Timothy 8. 


»Burns, Richard J. 
»Burns, Roy D. 

*Burr, David S. 
„Burroughs, Gerald C. 
*Burton, Michael C. P. 
Bush, Harold S. 
*Bushnell, Earle S. 
»Butler, Eugene L. 
Butler, Frank A. 
*Butler, Richard M. 
Butrovich, John, III 
Butterfleld, John F. 
Butters, Alvin L., Jr. 
Button, Earle D., Jr. 
*Buttram, Robert H. 
*Byers, Clarence R. 
B Donn H. 
»Cable, David W. 
*Cable, Gordon G., Jr. 
*Cahill, Joseph F., Jr. 
*Caldwell, James D. 

» Caldwell, Max D. 
»Caler, John E. 
*Calhoun, Marcus B., 


Jr. 

*Callahan, Joseph W., 
Jr. 

*Callahan, Lawrence 
A 


*Callahan, Leonard P. 

*Callahan, Michael W. 

*Calloway, Charles L. 

Cameron, John F. 

*Cameron, Virgil K. 

*Cameron, William E., 
Jr. 
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*Cameron, William T.,Clapper, Richard F. 

Jr. *Clark, Henry H. 
*Camp, Norman T. *Clark, Hiram W., Jr. 
*Campbell, Jim *Clark, James W. 
*Campbell, John A., Clark, Terrell I. 

Jr. Clark, Wiliam H. 
*Campbell, James J. *Claxton, Keith E. 
Campbell, James R. *Clayborn, William L. 
*Campbell, Malcolm L.*Clemens, Kenneth E. 
*Caputo, Michael P, *Clements, William G 
*Carey, David J. *Clemons, Victor E. 
*Carey, James R. *Cline, Michael L. 
*Carey, Richard S. Clock, Carl S., Jr. 
*Carle, Gary L. *Clough, Geoffrey A. 
*Carlmark, Jon W. *Clow, Gordon H. 
Carlsen, “W” Eugene ‘*Cloward, Richard S. 


*Carlson, Eric Cobb, Robert M. 
*Carlson, James L. *Coburn, Clarence D., 
Carlson, Robert W. Jr. 


Carlyon, Walter E., III Cody, Edward J. 
*Carolan, James C. *Coffey, Edward C. 
Carpenter, George K. *Collier, Arthur H. 
Carroll, Charles E. *Collins, Michael R. 
*Carroll, Hugh E., II Collins, Walter S. 
„Carroll, John M. *Collins, William G., 
*Carroll, Thomas K., Jr. 

Jr. Collins, William V., Jr. 
*Carson, William H., I1 Combe, Andrew J. 
Carter, Edwin S., Jr. Combs, Michael C. 
Carter, George H., III Common, John 
Carter, James M. *Conant, Edward H. 
*Carter, Lynn D. *Conlin, Michael 
*Carter, Ronnie G. *Connell, Daniel E. 
*Carty, John R. *Connolly, Dennis J. 
Carver, Marion E. Connor, James V. 
*Case, William F. *Content, Dale M. 
*Cashman, Alan M. Cook, Clifford V. 
Cashman, David M, Cook. Douglas W. 
*Caskey, Maurice R. Cook, Oren F. 
*Cassady, Robert T., *Cooper, John B., Jr. 

Jr. *Cooper, Roger M. 
*Cassidy, Brian B. Copeland, Fred R., Jr. 
Caudell, Willard G. be e er 
* „ Cordrey, e ý 

55 Byron, M Sone eine B. Jr 
* rows ornell, ord L. 
1 5 Cameti, Arthur x 
* „Corwin, Thomas M. 
Gegler, Edmund O. O. ‘Costello, John P. I 
*Cepek, Robert J. *Costello, William B. 
*Chadwick,JohnE., ‘Coughlin, Michael D. 
Jr. spamon Mannon w. 
oulson, Allan R. 
cGhalkiey, Henry 8. Courtney, Marlin A. 
* WW. m ury. 
Chamberlain, Terry , Cox, John T. 

*Coyne, Martin C. 

* *Craig, Norman L. 

*Crane, Stephen H. 
` *Cranston, Gregory V. 

*Crawford, Frederick 

R. 
Creekmore, Edwin W., 


M, 
*Ohambliss, Alfred P. 


In 
Chancellor, Robert O 
*Chandler, James F. 
*Chaney, William L., 


Jr. 

*Chappell, Joseph J., Jr 
Jr. > 

Chappell, Ralph E. *Crews, Thomas W., 


"ce ema Anthony Pel William H. 


Charro *Cross, Robert C., Jr. 
sGhastain, Mas I. tosson, Bobby D. 
d 5 *Crowley, Lionel L, 
*Checkett, James J. 


*Chenault, David W., {Croy, Faul A. 


F., Jr. 
Cullen, Francis S., Jr. 


Charles 


Ir 
*Chotvacs, Charles J, 
*Christal, Clark D. 
4 Cumbie, James B. 
+ gama Daniel Cummings, Ronald L, 
c ri t *Curley, Richard C. 
? Ernest 9 David W. 
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*Wilson, Stephen R. *Young, David G. 
*Wilson, William E. *Young, Gary A. 
*Winant, Frank G. *Young, Gerry A. 
*Windle, Frederick J., * Young, Joe E. 

Jr. Young, John J. 
Windom, Bobby G. Young, Martin P. 
Winn, James R. Young, Terrence J. 
*Winquist, John C. *Yule, Robert B. 
Winterberg, Franklyn *Zakarian, Jacob H. 

E. *Zech, Gary G. 
Winthrope, Jeff G. *Zeiler, Ronald L. 
*Wisenburg, Mark R. Zimmer, Robert J. 
*Withey, Thomas A. Zimmerman, Gary A. 


»Witter, Ray C. Zimmerman, Fredric 
Wixom, Robert F. C. 
Woll, Paul F. »Zohlen, John T. 


Wong. Henry K. *Zwirschitz, Gary W. 


Wood, Bruce K. 

SUPPLY CORPS 
Cook, Frank, C., II 
Craig, James B. 
*Creal, Albert F., Jr. 
*Cribbin, Thomas M. 


Agnew, James E. 
Anderson, Edward J., 

Jr. 

Andrea, William R. 
Archibald, Robert L. Oross, Martin J. 
*Armstrong, George Day, Maxie S, 

R. *Deloach, Stephen J. 
*Ballbach, John D. Delong, David L. 
Bartlett, Terry M. Deruiter, Kenneth 
*Barton, Gary M. *Dewing, James T., 


*Bary, David S. Jr. 
*Bates, Richard A. *Doares, Joseph M., 
*Bell, James W. Jr. 


Dobkowitz, Richard P. 
Dolian, James P. 
Dolores, George, Jr. 


Bennett, Herbert D. 
Berreth, Donald M. 
*Bezanilla, David G. 


*Bice, Fred J. *Donato, Robert C. 
Biggins, James A. *Dougherty, Daley D. 
*Bill, Robert E. Downer, Glenn I. 


Driscoll, Eugene J. 
*Drucis, Timothy J. 
*Dunkle, Charles T. 
*Dunkle, James A. 
*Earhart, Terry L. 
*Ebbesen, Preben E. 
Elich, Mitchell 
Emde, Arthur B. 
*Field, Leroy F., Jr. 
*Figueroa, Ernest L. 
*Fish, Herbert E., III 
Fisher, Richard C. 
*Fitzgerald, Robert C. 
Fonda, George A. 
*Ford, Richard P, 
Frank, Daniel S. 
Freiberg, Leonard S., 
Jr. 
*Gabor, John B., Jr. 
Gallagher, Patrick F. 
*Getts, Donald W. 
*Gibbins, Donald B. 
*Ginchereau, Eugene 


*Bishop, Phillip E. 
Black, John F., Jr. 
*Bliley, Jerry W. 
Block, Edgar D., Jr. 
Bollam, Kenneth A. 
*Borton, Robert E., 
Jr. 
*Boyd, Terran R. 
*Brandt, Craig M. 
*Briggs, Robert J. 
*Brighton, Edward E., 
Jr. 
*Burbick, Donald C. 
*Burgess, Edward L. 
*Byrne, James F. 
*Caldwell, Ray L. 
*Canale, Vincent T. 
*Chapin, Faxon, D., 
Jr. 
*Chiodo, Peter T. 
Christopher, Donald 
D 


Claflin, Neville H. 
*Coleman, Charles M., n 

Jr. *Gladstone, Kenneth 
Collins, Jesse, Jr. M. 
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*Glover, Clarence H., 
Jr. 

Gonzales, Virgilio G. 

*Gordon, John E. 

*Gorham, Robert L. 

*Graber, James E. 

Graeter, William F., 
H 

*Grandy, Emmett W., 
III 


» Greenwood, Alan R. 
»Griffin, Leonard C., 
Jr. 
*Hall, Kenneth R. 
Hall, Robert L. 
*Hallahan, Jeffrey W. 
*Hamilton, Howard H. 
Hargus, James W. 
*Harper, Philip B. 
5 Michael 


meta Christopher 


*Hartwell, William R. 

*Heim, Robert C. 

*Hephner, Patrick J. 

»Hoffler, Robert E. 

*Holloway, Eugene C., 
III 


Hopkins. Bruce A. 
Hoskins, Thomas T., 
III 


Humphrey. Carl L. 
*Hunter, Don L. 
»Jaffin, Frederick T., 


*Joerg, Joseph J., Jr. 
Johnson, Creighton E. 
*Jones, Gary P. 
*Kaplan, Paul E. 
Kasse, David I. 
*Kauppi, David O. 
Ketcham, Richard D. 


Krejci, Stanley L. 
*Lacey, Donald O., Jr. 
*Laehn, David R. 
Lankford, Michael N. 
Latorra, Donald J. 
Lee, William T. 
*Leedy, Homer P. 
*Leverett, Guinn O., 


*MacKenzie, Edward 
H., III 

»Mac Murray. Michael 
M. 


*Magrogan, William 
F., JY. 
*Maitiland, James R. 
*Mantonya, Robert R. 
*Martin, Ralph S. 
*Massie, Kent B. 
*Mathias, Edward J. 
McCormack, Robert S. 
*McCowan, William 
B., Jr. 
*McDonald, John F. 
McLean, Forrest T. 
McMillen, Kenneth V. 
McNutt, Lee F. 
McPherson, Thomas 
D. 


*Meter, Charles M., Jr. 
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*Moutrie, Robert J. 
*Murray, Michael A. 
*Murray, Phillips S. 
*Murray, Thomas O., 
Jr. 
Newson, Richard W. 
*Nichael, Robert H. 
Norton, Ronald W. 
Norton, William F. 
*Notar, Ernest J. 
*Nunnally, Thomas 
M 


*O’Connor, John, Jr. 
*Oehler, John J. 
*Olson, Jack E. 
Orms, John D. 
*Palmerlee, David F. 
*Perry, Bradford K. 
*Perry, James H., Jr. 
Pettigrew, Daniel 
*Pfann, William M. 
Pica, Joseph N. 


*Pomerantz, Ernest H. 


*Ponder, Joseph E. 
*Potter, Thomas L. 
*Privateer, Charles R. 
*Quinton, Edmund F. 
*Rasmussen, Kenneth 
H. 
Reagan, Joseph E, 
*Rebarick, William P. 
*Rehbock, Philip F. 
»Relersen, John E. 
*Ricketts, James B. 
Robertson, Herbert M. 
Roesinger, Stephen J 
Romero, Severiano L. 
*Rooney, Leo M., Jr. 
*Saltsgaver, William 
B 


*Sampson, Thomas W. 


*Schaefer, John F. 
*Schewe, Norman L. 
*Schmiege, Thomas J. 
Schreiber, Dennis L. 
Schumann, Frederick 
W. 
*Shapack, Richard A. 
Siefken, David M. 
*Simpson, Steven E. 
*Smith, Charles E. 
Smith, Jerry W. 
*Smith, Stanley A. 
*Snyder, Ivan J., Jr. 
Snyder, John E. 
*Stanley, John A. 
Swing, John P., Jr. 
*Syrko, Peter M. 
Tarantino, David A. 
Tareila, Raymond F. 
Tastad, Michael L. 
*Tate, Alfred W. 


*Terwilliger, Bruce K., 


Jr. 
Thieman, Richard J. 
*Thornburgh, Robert 
W., Jr. 
Toburen, David L. 
*Trager, Douglas H. 
*Trandum, William I. 
Tuggle, Richard C. 
*Vaughan, Wocdrow 
W., Jr. 
*Veum, Douglas E. 
Vroman, Henry A. 
Waidrop, Charles G. 
*Walker, Francis A. 
*Walker, Francis D., 
rir 


*Watt, Peter Kirk 
*Weekes, James E. 
*Welch, William R. 
Wheaton, Kenneth W. 
*Wilde, Charles L. 


*Williams, 
Wilmes, Donald J. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Ahl, John S. 
Baratta, Mario A. 
Barron, Richard M. 
Bohning, Lee R. 
Browne, David L. 
*Clarke, Wilmot F. 
Clay, Joseph V. F., III 
Clayton, James B. 
Connelie, Thomas P. 
Delmanzo, Donald D., 
Jr. 
Dillman, Robert P. 
Ebersbaker, Jerry C. 
Fausett, Stephen A. 
*Forestell, William L. 
*Free, William E., 
III 


*Fusch, Kenneth E. 
Gaither, Thomas A. 
Gallen, Robert M. 
Green, Joseph B., Jr. 
*Gregg, Ronald I. 
Guglielmino, Richard 
Gunn, Alexander C. 
Hadbavny, Ronald S. 
*Hall, Fredrick S., Jr. 
Hall, Mark W. 

Franklyn J. 
*Haugen, James A. 
Hennings, Louis W., 

III 


Herrell, Orval G. 
Hibbard, George P. 
Jacobs, Paul F. 
Jarvis, Jimmie E. 
Jerabek, Frank J. 
King, Jerry W. 
Klink, Warren H. 


Long, Thomas A., Jr. 
Lotterhand, Stephen 
F. 


*Lutz, John R. 

Malla, Joseph J. 
Martin, William D. 
i Terrence 


3 Michael A. 
Miller, Huey W. 
Mitchum, William R., 
III 
Olsen, Ole L. 
O'Neill, Charles P., Jr. 
Parsons, James F. 
Payne, Purcell C., Jr. 
Peppel, Robert W. 
Rein, David A. 
Riggin, Donald C., Jr. 
Rudy, Joseph J., Ir. 
Runberg, Bruce L. 
Sargent, Delon D. 
Schofield, Dean A. 
Scott, Gary H. 
Sheaff, David F. 
Simmons, Bradley W. 
Steffens, Eugene H, 
Swartz, Floyd E., Jr. 
Swinford, Harold D. 
*Swyers, Harry M. 


Walkington, Ronald E. 


VOSES Harold 


Bla William H., 
Jr. 

*Yeatts, Charles H. 

Zane, Sheldon S. H. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Antonopoulos, Adam 
T 


Aringdale, Gordon L. 
Ayers, Samuel H., Jr. 
*Barr, Kenneth B, 
Boyle, Richard L. 
Butts, Charles M. 
Carter, Franklin W. 
Clem, Nicholas J. 
Combs, Wesley B. 
Connors, Francis S. 
*Cook, Elvis D., Jr. 
Cook, Jimmie C. 
Corley, Richard A. 
Cota, Richard J. 


Hilling, Levi N. 
Holcomb, Howard E, 
*Karch, Larry L. 
Lashley, Kenneth L. 
Lewis, Jack T. 
*Louy, James W. 
*McIntosh, Wilton W. 
McNamara, John E., 
III 


Mullins, William F. 
Oglesby, Norman G. 
Palmer, Timothy T. 
Pepera, Leroy J. 

Piatt, Austin E. 
Pilkington, Richard H. 


Cunningham, William *Pitts, Lucius L., II 


Renfro, Gene F. 


F. 
Cunningham, KennethRobinson, Richard A. 
M. 


Dalton, James T. 
Dekrey, Charles R. 
Dotson, Robert M. 
*Duley, John W., Jr. 
Felt, Walter R. 
Fisher, Frank D. R. 
*Gaines, Richard N. 
Galbreath, Jerry D. 
Gregory, George H. 


Slipsager, Frederick A. 
Smith, Lloyd D. 
Spillman, Graham B., 
Jr. 
Strong, Douglas M. 
Windholz. Francis L. 
Wortendyke, John 
Zink, George A. 


NURSE CORPS 


*Caya, Barbara A. 
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Navy in the permanent grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade) and temporary grade of lieu- 
tenant: 

Larry R. Atkinson 
Dennis R. Conley 
Marvin E. Davenport 
Lloyd A. Dixon 

John M, Fleming, Jr. 
Benny J. Heeb 


The following named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy in the permanent 
grade of lieutenant (junior grade): 

Robert C. Claar 

John P. Marshall, Jr. 

Robert H. Peiffer 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy in the permanent 
grade of ensign: 

John P. Marshall, Jr. William H. Spadafora 
Raymond L. McCabe, Richard T. Tracy 
Jr. Steve M. Zientek 


William M. Bass, Jr., U.S. Navy, for transfer 
to and appointment in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the Navy in the permanent grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade) and temporary 
grade of lieutenant. 

George T, Ankrum, U.S. Navy, for trans- 
fer to and appointment in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the Navy in the permanent grade 
of lleutenant (junior grade). 

The following named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy in the 
permanent grade of ensign: 

James O. Jackson 

Donald L. Urbani 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps candidates) to be 
permanent ensigns in the line or staff corps 
of the Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


Christopher T. Barber Paul B. Horn, Jr. 
Charles P, Clausen Robert J. Little, Jr. 
The following-named graduates from Navy 
enlisted scientific education program to be 
permanent ensigns in the line of the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as 
provided by law: 
Alan H. Armstrong 
Dennis J. Anderson 
Robert D. Axtell 
George L. Bass 
Norman E. Baker 
James J. Battell, Jr. 
Robert E. Baxla 
Donald C. Beckwith 
Paul L. Bernard 
Richard E. Bevers 
Grover C. Bishop 
David H. Booth 
Phillip H. Branan 
Stephen J. Brasher 
Charles A. Brown 
Paul M. Brown 
William H. Brown, Jr. 
Gerard J. Brunet 


John J. Lambright 
Sterling E. Nair, Jr. 
James M. Quarles 
Richard H. Williams 
John “J” Windbigler 


Willam E. Davies 
Bruce K. Eckhardt 
Don R. England 
Freddie E. Fare 
Andrew Fischer 
Milton L. Fraser 
Georgie R. Frederick 
Harold L. Galloway 
Franklin B. Gilmer 
William R. Gongaware 
Samuel P. Grove 
Thomas P. Guilfoil 
Jonathan A. Hammar 
John H. Henderson 
Harold T. Hobbs 
Hollis W. Holden 
Bruce E. Holdt 
Douglas D. Hoople 


*Langley, Ann 

*Linehan, Patricia A. 

Raymond F. Elworth, United States Navy 
for temporary promotion to the grade of chief 
warrant officer, W-4 subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law. 

James B. Gautier, United States Navy for 
permanent promotion to the grade of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade) in the line of the Navy 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by lew. 

Robert G. Grosse, U.S. Navy, for transfer 
to and appointment in the Supply Corps of 
the Navy in the permanent grade of lieu- 
tenant and temporary grade of lieutenant 
commander. 

The following-named Hine officers of the 


Johnny W. Burnham, 
Jr. 

William Busching 

Kenneth W. Butcher 

Thomas E. Callaham 


Prentice L. House 
Robert F. Howd 
James A. Jaques III 
John A. Jarrell 
Joseph A. Jenners 
James D. Jones 
Francis A. Judnich 
‘Terrence C. Keller 
James R. Kennish 


Emerson 8. Conrad, Jr. Ralph E, Kenyon, Jr. 


James H. Conrad 
John W. Corsey, Jr. 
Daniel G. Cowan 


Marvin W. Kidder 


Robert L. Kingsbury 
Jon P. Kjellander 


Kenneth J. Culverson David L. Koehler 


Kelly W. Curenton 
William H. Curley 


Laurence D. L. Custer, 


Jr. 


Seigmond G. Kopinitz 
Wayne J. Leleux 
Delio Lopez, Jr. 
Daniel W. Luczak 
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Robert A. McCurry 
Donald McHugh, Jr. 
Lynn T. McNall 
Harold E. Marshall 
George W. Maslin, Jr. 


Herman A. Rogers 
William K. Rossiter 
Larry A, Sanberg 
John R. Savory 
Edwin A. Schmidt 
Lawrence W. Scott 


Clarke D. May 
Harry E. Selfridge 

William W. Miller 

re Peter N. Shoudy 


Douglas H. Siemon 
Virgil R. Siler 
Rolland W. Skiles 
Terrence P. Slates 
Kenneth L. Smith 
William G. Smith 
Robert L. Soo 
Jerome F. Spencer 
Lawrence O. Stahl 
James D. Stevens 
John L. Stone 


Monteville, Jr. 
Roy E. Morrow 
Peter A. Nann 
Richard N. Nelson 
Frank G. Ness, Jr. 
Theodore J. O'Connor 
Russell W. Ogle 
Richard E. Oliver 
Michael D. Olson 
James D. Pardee 


Thomas L. Patterson Harry W. Sutton 
Charles D. Phillips Jesse E. Teel, Jr. 
George E. Plank William R. Teetz 


David L. Powell 
John J. Prevost 
Clifford E. 
Provencal, Jr. 
Robert L. Puhlman 
Gary G. Ralston 
Thomas P. Rankin 
Donald F. Regener 


Douglas M. Tennant 
Richard L. Thacker 
William A. Timberlake 
Gary C. Trenker 
Joseph E. Tyer 
Charles H. VanVlack 
Kenneth E. Walling 
Robert D. White 
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Larry D. Hensley John H. Morrow 
Robert L. Jucovics Phillip R. Pate 
Ralph E. Lassa II Philip J. Tighe 

The following-named Naval reserve offi- 
cers (dental intern program) to be perma- 
nent lieutenants (junior grade) and tempo- 
rary lieutenants in the Dental Corps of the 
Navy, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 
John J. Armoskus 
William H. Bacon III 
William S. Bate 
Lawrence W. Blank 
Robert C. Bonhag 
Richard L, Cannon 


Dennis D. Hammer 
William W. Iversen 
Dwane I. Johnston 
Edward T. Lally 
Richard B. Leibowitz 
William O. McIntire 


Alan R. Carr Robert J. Olson 
Richard J. Richard W. Parker 
Ellenbecker John T. Russell II 


Joe C. Freeman Russell J. Stratton 
Dennis A. Frieder Ronald N. Taylor 
Lawrence I. Goldblatt Wayne M. Wiley, Jr. 


The following-named Naval Reserve offi- 
cers (dental intern program) selected as 
alternates, to be permanent lieutenants 
(junior grade) and temporary lieutenants in 
the Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Myron J. Bauer 
James O. Hix III 


James F. Almond 
Eugene T. Santucci 


Donald M. Reynerson 


Pharis E. Williams 


Frederick K, Donald E. Winge 
Richardson Val E. Watkins 


Trinidad Rios, Jr. James E. Zweerink 

The following-named civilian college grad- 
uates (dental intern program) to be perma- 
nent lieutenants (junior grade) and tempo- 
rary lieutenants in the Dental Corps of the 
Navy, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 


Stanley Drab Jan C. Haugen 


Clarence P. Goodrich 

Don M. Barron (Naval Reserve officer) to 
be a permanent lieutenant in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law. 

The following named (civilian college 
graduates) to be permanent lieutenants 
(junior grade) and temporary lieutenants 
in the Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 
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Michael Gotthardt, Jr. 
William L. Willis 


Norman Ronis (Naval Reserve officer) to be 
a permanent lieutenant commander and a 
temporary commander in the Medical Corps 
of the Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law. 

The following named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants and tem- 
porary lieutenant commanders in the Medi- 
cal Corps of the Navy, subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 
George J. Brodmerkel, Robert C. Lesher 

Jr. Leslie I. Sechler 
Manly E. Hutchinson, Lloyd W. Stetzer 

Jr. 

The following named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Sheldon Brotman Arthur E. Kunz, Jr. 
Zane A. Brown Wayland S. Lee 
Michael D. Butcher Stephen H. Libien 
John R. Clifford David M. Lichtman 
Marvin H. Fields Thomas S. Roy II 
Gary L. Harter Clarence H. Spence 
William M. Jackman Robert B. Wilcox 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate, April 25, 1968: 
POSTMASTER 
The nomination sent to the Senate on 
April 8, 1968, of T. Nathan Churchill to be 
postmaster at Washburn, in the State of 
Maine. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, April 25, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


If ye continue in My word, ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free—John 8: 31, 32. 

O God, our Father, and our fathers’ 
God, in this land of liberty we sing and 
pray and live. Make us ever mindful 
of the cost of freedom to preceding gen- 
erations and may we be ready to pay the 
price to keep freedom alive in our own 
day. Help us so to live in its spirit that 
all men everywhere may see it, and see- 
ing it seek it, and seeking it secure it, 
for their own good and for the good of 
all. 

Keep Thou the love of liberty glowing 
in our hearts and the faith in freedom 
growing in our homes—so shall we con- 
tinue to be free and so shall the flag 
of freedom fiy forever over the fortress 
of faith our forefathers founded on these 
shores. 

In the name of Him whose truth keeps 
men free we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 


amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 15344, An act to amend section 14(b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to 
extend for 2 years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase U.S, obligations 
directly from the Treasury. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 10. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the vessel 
Ocean Delight, owned by Saul Zwecker, of 
Port Clyde, Maine, to be documented as a 
vessel of the United States with coastwise 
privilege; and 

S. 1093. An act to authorize the use of the 
vessel Annie B. in the coastwise trade. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 1864. An act to define and regulate the 
practice of psychology in the District of 
Columbia; and 

S. 2017. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia to enter 
into contracts for the inspection, mainte- 
nance, and re of fixed equipment in 
District-owned buildings for periods not to 
exceed 3 years. 


HISTORY’S WARNING 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
ord shows that in all ages where re- 
publican forms of government have been 
lost, it has been through the pretense of 
a share-the-wealth program, a blind 
faith in public officials, and apathy on 
the part of those who could act but did 
not. To mention only one of many, many 
examples from past history, may I quote 
from a statement made by Cicero over 
2,000 years ago: 

The budget should be balanced, the treas- 
ury should be refilled, public debt should 
be reduced, the arrogance of officlaldom 
should be tempered and controlled, assist- 
ance to foreign lands should be curtailed 
lest Rome become bankrupt, the mobs should 
be forced to work and not depend on govern- 
ment for subsistence. 


History reveals that public officials 
heeded not the warning—therefore, the 
government collapsed. 


SO-CALLED POOR PEOPLE'S 
MARCH ON WASHINGTON 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
news media reports that prefabricated 
shelters have already been designed for 
the so-called poor people’s march on 
Washington and that the plan is to es- 
tablish a community of tents or shanties. 
The Evening Star of April 24 quotes a 
Professor Wiebenson as saying that 
among the suitable sites recommended 
are the Mall, Rock Creek Park, and Boll- 
ing Air Force Base. 

Recalling that the announced purpose 
of this march is to disrupt the city of 
Washington and the orderly processes of 
the Federal Government and that Rev. 
Ralph Abernathy announced just this 
week that “our purpose is to command 
Congress to act,” I cannot conceive of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, or the President permit- 
ting persons the free access to and use 
of Federal property for such purposes, 

Tourists and routine visitors with no 
motive in mind other than a patriotic 
pilgrimage to the Nation’s Capital are 
not permitted to camp on Federal prop- 
erty. Why should avowed agitators be 
permitted to do so? 

I call upon the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
President to use the full power of their 
offices to prevent these marchers from 
camping on Federal property or else- 
where in the District of Columbia where 
their use of property would violate ex- 
isting building and/or sanitation codes, 
or disrupt Government. 


JUDGE CHARLES A. HALLECK 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I am informed that on last 
Monday, some time after midnight, ap- 
parently between 3 o'clock and 3:30 a.m., 
some 38 individuals, some or all of them 
wearing choir robes and carrying candles 
were arrested on the Capitol Grounds for 
violating a Federal statute against dem- 
onstrating and parading on the grounds 
of the U.S. Capitol. 

This statute, of course, has been in 
effect since July 1946. Its constitutional- 
ity was upheld on June 17, 1966, in the 
ease of Feeley against the District of 
Columbia, which declared this was a per- 
missible exercise of the congressional 
power. Members may recall that on last 
October 19, 1967, by a vote of 336 to 20, 
this Congress, in effect, re-ratified that 
statute and cleared up some of the un- 
certainties that existed with respect to 
who should conduct prosecutions, and 
so on. 

Iam further informed that the defend- 
ants were brought before Judge Charles 
A. Halleck of the general sessions court 
of the District of Columbia, at which 
time, on the very same day, they were 
arraigned and released on various bonds. 
Judge Charles A. Halleck is now being 
criticized by a certain individual from an 
organization called the National Welfare 
Rights Organization. 
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I merely rise today to support Judge 
Halleck, because I think from all of the 
articles that I have read concerning his 
conduct during the time that he has been 
on the bench, he has been an able and a 
conscientious judge. I have seen articles 
indeed that have commended him for 
his efficiency in the conduct and dispatch 
of judicial business. 

Judge Halleck was carrying out the 
mandate of this Congress in seeking 
to administer the statute of 1946, and I 
rise therefore to defend him against any 
unfair charges—for I think they are un- 
fair—that he has somehow abused his 
judicial powers and discretion. 


TAXPAYERS SHOULD BE ABLE TO 
CLAIM POLICE PROTECTION 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I note on the UP tape that a 
Brooklyn haberdasher is suing the State 
of New York for $250,000, for damages 
which he sustained during one of the 
recent civil disturbances. He maintains 
that he was not afforded police protec- 
tion, but that the police stood idly by 
and watched his store being looted. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be my estima- 
tion that we are going to see many more 
suits such as this, because certainly when 
an individual pays his tax money for 
police protection, he is entitled to this 
protection. We all saw on television dur- 
ing the past few weeks cases where 
policemen were standing idly by as stores 
were being looted, and many times the 
owners of these stores were making a 
violent emotional plea for police protec- 
tion they had paid for. However, due to 
apparent instructions from city author- 
ities, wherein the police were instructed 
not to engage in physical contact with 
the looters, police protection was denied 
the store owners. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we are going to 
have to recognize that the owners of the 
property have some rights, that they 
paid for police protection, and if they are 
not granted this protection particularly 
due to direct orders of city officials, then 
certainly some liability is going to accrue 
to the city which fails to provide this 
protection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
the Record to show that on April 9 I 
was in Atlanta to attend the funeral of 
Martin Luther King. I missed two roll- 
calls on that day. Had I been present, I 
would have voted “nay” on rollcall No. 
92, and “yea” on rollcall No. 93. 


SO-CALLED POOR PEOPLE’S MARCH 
ON WASHINGTON 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend my colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, the Honorable Roy A. 
TAYLOR, for the action which he has 
taken today in his capacity as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on National Parks 
and Recreation of the Committee on In- 
terior of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. TAYLOR has sent the following tele- 
gram to Hon. Stewart L. Udall, Secretary 
of the Interior: 

As Chairman of the House Subcommittee 
on National Parks and Recreation I insist 
that you decline any application of the so- 
called Poor People’s March or any other spe- 
cial group to erect tents and to camp on any 
portion of the Mall or Capitol grounds or any 
other lands in Washington operated by the 
National Park Service where camping is not 
normally permitted. These public lands were 
set aside for the use of all citizens in Amer- 
ica and not a self-appointed few. Certainly 
this group should not be permitted to camp 
on any government property that has not 
been opened for camping to other citizens. 
There should be no discrimination in deter- 
mining camping rights on Public Property. 


In his capacity as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on National Parks and 
Recreation Roy TAYLOR has performed in 
a magnificent manner. This action today 
by him indicates a soundness of judg- 
ment which should be accepted by those 
in the Department of the Interior who 
are interested in the future of an ade- 
quate program of national parks and 
recreation. If his position is disregarded 
by the Department of the Interior, it 
will result in the national parks becom- 
ing sites of agitation and commotion 
rather than facilities available for the 
enjoyment of all of the American people. 

The use of the Capitol Mall and other 
public grounds in the District of Colum- 
bia for campsites by any group should 
not be instituted. If such use is instituted 
the Department of the Interior should 
in the future accord the same privileges 
to other organizations and groups who 
request their use as campsites. 

I again commend Congressman Tay- 
Lor for his leadership as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on National Parks and 
Recreation. 


BUYING OFF THE RIOTERS IS A 
CURE FOR NOTHING 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is more 
than a little disappointing that so few 
of the Nation’s top-ranking administra- 
tors, national and city, have moved res- 
olutely to prevent a repetition of the 
frightening events which followed the 
death of Martin Luther King. Very little 
has been offered as a cure or preven- 
tive other than the nauseating repeti- 
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tion of demands for more and more bil- 
lions to be expended in slum areas. This 
is a cure for nothing. However bad the 
city conditions may be, they cannot be 
cured by buying off the rioters. 

It is disappointingly clear that steps 
taken to keep the riots from getting out 
of hand were generally too little and too 
late. In Washington, the police appar- 
ently were instructed to look the other 
way and hope the problem would cure 
itself. Nearly a thousand fires and hun- 
dreds of lootings later, many of them 
participated in by Government em- 
ployees, it was recognized that troops 
had to be brought in. But even they 
were required to lean over backward to 
keep from offending the troublemakers. 

These tactics simply add fuel to the 
flame of discontent. They encourage loot- 
ing and destruction. There is an undisci- 
plined, irresponsible element which can- 
not be dealt with other than with strict 
enforcement of the law. Those in power 
must accept their responsibilities to the 
Nation and to the cities in a more effec- 
tive manner. Only Mayor Daley, of Chi- 
cago, has made clear that he will not 
tolerate a repetition of what has occurred. 
If he is not dissuaded from his course 
by the loudly protesting leftists who are 
violently objecting to the application of 
law and order, the chances are Chicago 
will emerge relatively unscathed from 
next summer’s problems. 

It is time to face up to the problem 
of violence throughout the Nation. I am 
convinced that this is the matter of 
greatest concern to the American people 
today. They know that violence consti- 
tutes a serious threat to the very survival 
of America and they want action, not 
appeasement. The next test comes in 
Washington in May. The outcome could 
determine how the Nation will vote in 
November. 


SALUTE TO NAPFE 


Mr, O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
of the many dinners given in the Na- 
tion’s Capital for Members of the Con- 
gress, none is looked forward to with a 
keener sense of anticipation that that of 
the National Alliance of Postal and Fed- 
eral Employees, one of the powerful 
unions of Federal workers with a mem- 
bership in excess of 40,000. The alliance 
always is in the forefront in good works 
in the interest of our country, the 
strengthening of its institutions and the 
welfare of the toilers, both men and 
women, in the Nation’s vineyards. 

Mr. Speaker, I was honored by a visit 
yesterday to my office in the Rayburn 
Building by a large delegation of mem- 
bers of the alliance and last evening my 
administrative assistant, Miss Marie 
Crowe, and I, as in all the years preced- 
ing, were the guests of the alliance at 
its annual congressional dinner. It was 
an evening of warm companionship 
and of real inspiration, an evening to 
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which the distinguished gentlemen from 
New York, the able chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service [Mr. Dutsxr], made a large con- 
tribution by his presence and remarks. 

Ashby G. Smith is president of the 
alliance, V. D. Dixon, secretary, and 
Beatrice Simpkins, head of the auxiliary. 
My good friend, William Lewis, is head 
of the Chicago chapter, and I was happy 
and honored to be seated last evening 
at the table with him and his gracious 
and charming wife. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF HR. 16703, MILITARY CON- 
STRUCTION AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL YEAR 1969 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1137 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1137 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
16703) to authorize certain construction at 
military installations, and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. Smirx], pending 
which I yield myself such time as I may 
consume, 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1137 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
16703 to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 


purposes. 

The purpose of H.R. 16703 is to provide 
military construction authorization and 
related authority in support of the mili- 
tary departments during fiscal year 1969 
in the amount of $1,818,493,000, as fol- 
lows: 


S a ARES ATE EE ee $467, 530, 000 
— — 240, 436, 000 
A 197, 508, 000 
Defense agencies 72, 598, 000 
Southeast Asia support 207, 104, 000 
Housing and homeowner's as- 
Deen. 2 598, 500, 000 
Reserve components 34, 817, 000 


The program this year is substantial- 
ly reduced over the fiscal year 1968 pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
House Resolution 1137 in order that H.R. 
16703 may be considered. 
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Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1137 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
debate to consider H.R. 16703. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
funds for the construction of military 
and support facilities for the Armed 
Forces in fiscal year 1969. $1,818,493,000 
is authorized; this figure is broken down 
as follows: 


Por the) Army... ......... $467, 530, 000 
For the Navy 240, 436, 000 
For the Air Force 197, 508, 000 
Southeast Asia 207, 104, 000 
Military housing 586, 700. 000 

Oe RC a 34, 817, 000 
Defense agencies 72, 598, 000 


This is the first year of a 5-year pro- 
jection of the missions which must be 
within the capabilities of our Armed 
Forces, and the necessary forces and fa- 
cilities to enable them to fulfill those 
missions. The requested authorization is 
also substantially below the request for 
1968 which totaled over $2.6 billion. 

Among the programs authorized under 
the bill is approximately $227,000,000 for 
construction of facilities needed in con- 
nection with the Sentinel antimissile sys- 
tem upon which a decision to move was 
made last fall. 

There are no minority views. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the type of bill on 
which the Members of the House have 
to rely on the talents and abilities of the 
distinguished Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. I for one wish to congratulate those 
members and particularly the distin- 
guished chairman of that committee, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers], and the distinguished ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bates], for the tre- 
mendous way in which they worked hand 
in hand in going through this extensive 
program and bringing such a fine bill 
to us. They read a 14-page statement 
before the Committee on Rules in expla- 
nation of this bill. This was an excellent 
statement, and I commend it to every 
Member to read so that they can know 
what a fine job this committee is doing 
for the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
rule. I have no requests for time. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
ua motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 104] 

Anderson, Gibbons Pool 

Tenn. Gubser Pucinski 
Andrews, Ala. Hagan Purcell 
Ashmore Hall Reinecke 
Blanton Hanna Resnick 
Bow Hansen,Idaho Ronan 
Brotzman Hansen, Wash. Rosenthal 
Button Harsha Roudebush 
Cederberg Hawkins Roybal 
Celler Hays Ruppe 
Collier Holifield Satterfield 
Colmer Holland Selden 
Conyers Jacobs Stephens 
Dawson Johnson, Calif. Stubblefield 
Dent King, Calif. Taft 
Diggs Kiu Teague, Tex. 
Dowdy Kuykendall Van Deerlin 
Edwards, Calif. Leggett Vander Jagt 
Everett Miller, Calif. Vanik 
Feighan Waldie 
Flood Moorhead Walker 
Flynt Murphy, III Wilson, 
Galifian: Murphy, N.Y. Charles H. 
Gardner Pickle 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 365 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TRIBUTE TO HON. BARRATT 
O’HARA 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to extend best wishes for a happy 
birthday to my distinguished colleague 
from Illinois, the Honorable BARRATT 
O'Hara, whom I have had the privilege 
of knowing for more than a quarter of 
a century. 

Congressman O’Hara will be celebrat- 
ing his 86th birthday on Sunday, April 
28, but he is celebrating more than a 
birthday. For almost 60 years he has 
given outstanding public service to his 
country, and April 28 marks the comple- 
tion of another year of vigilant, honest, 
and dedicated service in the best interests 
of his constituents in the Second District 
of Illinois as well as to all Americans. 

In Illinois, we refer to Mr. O'HARA as 
the “boy wonder of Illinois politics” be- 
cause he was elected as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of our State at the age of only 29 
and was the youngest person in the his- 
tory of the State to hold this responsible 
position. 

My colleague had an outstanding ca- 
reer as an attorney in Illinois before com- 
ing to Congress, and at one time, served 
as editor of the Chicago Examiner, and 
also as editor and publisher of the Chi- 
cago magazine. 

For his literary efforts, he was honored 
with the Chicago Press Veterans Associa- 
tion Award and the Chicago Daily De- 
fender Award. In 1956 he was given the 
Clarence Darrow Humanitarian Award 
in recognition of his distinguished public 
service, and in the same year, President 
Johnson appointed him as a delegate to 
the 20th General Assembly of the United 
Nations. Then, in 1966, he was given the 
Shevchenko Freedom Award. 

Mr. O’Hara is the only Member of Con- 
gress who is a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War, and he served again in 
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the Armed Forces of the United States 
during World War I. 

Seldom does one find a man of this 
stature so wholeheartedly dedicated and 
responsive to the needs of the people he 
has served, and his record in the Congress 
has earned for Barratt O’Hara the genu- 
ine admiration and deep respect of his 
colleagues. 

My good friend was elected to Congress 
in 1948 and has served in the 81st, 83d, 
84th, 85th, 86th, 87th, 88th, 89th, and 90th 
Congresses. His contributions have made 
America a stronger and better country, 
and it gives me great pleasure today to 
join his host of friends in wishing him a 
happy birthday and the best of good 
health and good fortune in the years 
ahead. 


“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” TO 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my distinguished colleague from Chicago 
[Mr. ANNUNzIO] in marking this birth- 
day for the distinguished and illustrious 
veteran of the House, BARRATT O'HARA. 

There are many of us in Texas who are 
deeply grateful to Barratr O'HARA and 
who have been over the course of BAR- 
RATT O’Hara’s representation of a district 
which has attracted many citizens from 
the southwest area of Texas, who during 
the depression and later migrated to the 
Chicago industrial area. BARRATT O'HARA 
has befriended these people at a time 
they needed a friend and a helping hand. 

So I gratefully acknowledge this great 
contribution on the part of BARRATT 
O’Hara, and the great contribution he 
has made to legislation passed by this 
Congress. He is not only a district Rep- 
resentative—he is an all American Rep- 
resentative. 

I say to Barratt O'Hara, “Many happy 
returns of the day.” 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AU- 
THORIZATION, FISCAL YEAR 1969 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 16703) to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 16703, with Mr. 
STEED in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers] will be recognized for 1 hour, 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BaTEs] will be recognized for 1 hour. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, before I embark upon 
the explanation of the bill now pending 
before us, the military construction bill, 
I wish to take this opportunity to pay 
high tribute to the honorable and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia, 
PORTER Harpy. 

Mr. Chairman, I use this bill as a ve- 
hicle to pay that tribute, because among 
the many contributions which the gen- 
tleman has made, he has always exerted 
leadership in our committee in the field 
of military construction authorization. 
Over the years the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia has been able to ef- 
fectuate many savings beneficial to the 
American taxpayers, savings in the 
amount of countless millions of dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no place in 
the Constitution which provides that a 
man can be compelled to serve in the 
House of Representatives. However, I 
must admit that after I learned of the 
gentleman's decision not to be a candi- 
date for reelection I wish that the 
Founding Fathers of the Constitution 
had had more vision in this area than 
they had. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. Of course I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would simply like to take this opportu- 
nity to concur in the remarks which have 
been made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Carolina in tribute to 
the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Harpy] and to associate my- 
self in full with his comments. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I shall be most delighted 
to yield to the ranking member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. PHILBIN]. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from South Carolina, the 
very distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services [Mr. RIVERS], 
for yielding to me at this time. I too 
wish to express my appreciation to him 
for being given the opportunity to join 
with the esteemed gentleman from 
South Carolina in his remarks, and par- 
ticularly to associate myself with his 
most eloquent remarks which have been 
so appropriately and feelingly extended 
to our beloved and esteemed colleague, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harpy]. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. PHILBIN. As you and I and so 
many other Members of this body so 
well know, no one here at this time, or 
present in this body at any other time, 
has served with more courage, ability, 
and effectiveness, or has furnished more 
beneficial guidance and assistance in 
providing for the national defense and 
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the security of this Nation than the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. Chairman, I concur wholeheart- 
edly in the gracious, impressive remarks 
which have been made by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

It would be impossible to replace Mr. 
Harpy, whose contributions have been 
so truly outstanding. The memory and 
recollection of his outstanding services 
in this House will long be cherished, es- 
pecially his contributions to the work of 
our great Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, contributions and services which 
will long be remembered here in the 
Halls of the Congress and will be listed 
among the most magnificent and glo- 
rious annals of this body. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a real pleasure, dis- 
tinct and a high honor as well for me 
to express my warm appreciation to the 
gentleman from Virginia, and the bound- 
less appreciation of the various branches 
of our armed services for his outstand- 
ing services to our great country. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harpy] has joined with us, and has often 
led us, time and time again, throughout 
so many years, in enhancing and in pro- 
viding every possible measure of atten- 
tion to the difficult, complex problems 
of the military defense of this country, 
which are so critical to our survival in 
this disordered, dangerous world. 

Time does not permit me to touch ade- 
quately upon the great and memorable 
work of Porter Harpy in this House and 
on our distinguished Armed Services 
Committee. 

He has devotedly labored for years in 
virtually every field of the national de- 
fense and security. A gifted, penetrating 
investigator, a relentless pursuer of 
waste, extravagance and overspending, 
an unyielding seeker for truth and justice 
in insuring to our taxpayers full return 
for the huge expenditures this Govern- 
ment is making in all our armed services, 
Porvrer Harpy, more than any man in the 
Congress, has been responsible for sav- 
ing perhaps billions of dollars for the 
Government and the people during the 
22 years he has served in this great body. 

This genial, friendly, very able, dis- 
tinguished and esteemed Member of this 
House from the great, historic State of 
Virginia, so closely linked to my own 
great Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
in the early formative days of this Na- 
tion, is a natural-born leader, a dedi- 
cated patriot and a highly regarded 
member of our committee and the House. 

Brilliant of mind, learned and well- 
trained in the humanities, business and 
the affairs of government, PORTER has 
truly dedicated most of his life to the 
service of his district, State, Nation and 
the American people. 

We could never thank or honor him 
adequately for his peerless devotion and 
outstanding service, for his many sacri- 
fices and zealous, untiring labors far be- 
yond the call of duty. 

I am very proud, as Porrer’s dear 
friend and admiring colleague, to express 
my sincere, profound gratitude for his 
unsurpassed achievements to him, his 
loving family and great constituency. 
His work and accomplishments here will 
long remain in our annals, and in our 
hearts, as an enduring monument to the 
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wonderful contributions of this great, 
dedicated American to our committee, 
the House and this great Nation. 

It is with a sense of deep regret and 
sadness that I note the retirement of our 
beloved friend, PORTER, from this House 
and from governmental affairs. No one 
could precisely replace him in the vital 
role he has played and the truly indis- 
pensable work he has so unselfishly and 
brilliantly performed. 

In any event, on this occasion when we 
signalize and honor him so wholeheart- 
edly today, I am prompted to join my 
great chairman in paying him our hum- 
ble tributes of respect, admiration, and 
affection. I express to Porter and his 
gracious wife and family my heartiest 
congratulations upon his glorious career 
and very best wishes to them for contin- 
ued good health, success in all their en- 
deavors, and every measure of happiness 
and peace together for many years to 
come. 

Best always, Porter. We shall always 
gratefully remember and honor you. 
Keep in touch with us, and come to see 
your many dear, esteeming friends here 
often. 

I thank the gentleman from South 
Carolina very much for yielding to me 
and I envy the gentleman’s capacity to 
describe and to eulogize this great 
friend of all of us in such a gracious and 
effective manner. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts for those 
kind words in behalf of our colleague. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. Of course I am delighted 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. I would interject one spe- 
cific contribution to the many which 
have been made on behalf of the gentle- 
man from Virginia. As a member of the 
House Administration Committee, I have 
had an opportunity to view in many in- 
stances the work of the gentleman from 
Virginia which has saved the Federal 
Government great sums of money and its 
taxpayers hundreds of millions of dollars, 
work that has never reached the public 
eye either through the press or any other 
media. He has not sought a great deal of 
publicity in this work. He has simply 
proceeded as a good citizen and servant 
on behalf of the taxpayers in trying to 
save these tax dollars as a result of his 
work. 

I thank the gentleman from South 
Carolina for yielding to me at this point 
and I join with him in his eloquent re- 
marks. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I also would like to concur in the 
remarks which have been made by the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, the 3 
MENDEL RIVERS, and also our 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN], as well as 
others in their praise of our colleague, 
the Honorable Porter Harpy, of Virginia. 

Although I have been a Member of this 
body for only a short time, and a mem- 
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ber of the House Committee on Armed 
Services a short time, I have come to 
realize and know that Harpy’s retire- 
ment not only will be a tremendous loss 
to this House and to the Committee on 
Armed Services of the House, but a great- 
er—much greater loss to America, be- 
cause PorTer Harpy is truly a great 
American. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Louisiana for his 
comments. 

Mr. Chairman, if anyone were to com- 
pile a composite of the finest character- 
istics of an ideal Member of this Con- 
gress, I believe he would actually come 
close to the distinguished PORTER Harpy, 
this great Virginian, this great American. 

Undoubtedly, his greatest virtue is his 
integrity and his closest asset his com- 
monsense, but coupled with those two 
indispensible qualities is his dedication 
to our Nation along with his determina- 
tion, perseverance, perspicacity and his 
tremendous capacity for hard work. 

In all of the years that Porter Harpy 
has served the House of Representatives 
on the Committee on Armed Services, I 
have never known him to attempt to 
avoid to perform any duty that was re- 
quired. When he became chairman of 
the Special Investigations Subcommittee 
the tremors in the Pentagon could be 
felt in the Halls of the Congress. One 
man described him as having that indis- 
pensible genius of giving some people 
in the Pentagon goosepimples by long 
distance. Anyone who has ever appeared 
before Congressman PORTER Harpy’s 
subcommittee and has been exposed to 
his unique capacity for cross-examina- 
tion, and his search for truth, knows that 
he is facing a man who will not compro- 
mise with the truth. 

PoRrTER Harpy has represented the Sec- 
ond District of Virginia since he was 
elected on November 5, 1946. He has 
been a member of the House Committee 
on Armed Services since January 1949. 
He does not often speak on the floor of 
the House because he does most of his 
work in committee, but when he speaks 
this House listens. 

And in committee, a bill sponsored by 
Porter Harpy or approved by PORTER 
Harpy is certain to be a very good bill, 
because he will already have discovered 
any defects that might have been in the 
proposal when it was first introduced. 

Mr. Chairman, I am confident I speak 
for all members of our committee on both 
sides when I say that there will never 
be another member of our committee 
comparable to PorTer Harpy. He is the 
kind of man who does not often appear 
in our way of life. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to rise and to associate myself 
with everything that my distinguished 
ehairman has said in relation to the 
service of PORTER Harpy, of Virginia. 

I knew Porter Harpy when he first 
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came to Congress, and immediately es- 
tablished a very high regard for him. 
He served on several subcommittees with 
me during the early days, and when I 
relinquished the chairmanship of the 
Investigating Committee of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, it was 
with the knowledge and the confidence 
that I was turning the chair over to a 
man who would distinguish himself on 
every occasion, a distinction which has 
come to him, and which he has succeeded 
in achieving. 

At the moment I am privileged to say, 
as the ranking member of perhaps the 
most important committee named by 
our distinguished chairman during his 
tenure, the special subcommittee which 
is charged with the responsibility of 
evaluating and assessing the full posture 
and the full strength and might of our 
military, not only in this country, but 
throughout the world, that it has been 
a privilege for me to have been asked to 
serve with Congressman PORTER Harpy 
as its ranking member. 

Mr. Chairman, the only feelings that 
I have today as we listen to these eulogies 
about Congressman Harpy is a feeling 
of emptiness in the knowledge that he 
has decided not to come back to the Con- 
gress next year. He is going to leave a 
large gap in the Committee on Armed 
Services, as the distinguished chairman 
of that committee has told us. 

Congressman Porter Harpy was the 
right arm of Chairman Rivers during 
consideration of the bill that is now be- 
fore this body today, the military con- 
struction bill. 

He has been the right arm of every 
chairman under whom he has served on 
subcommittees. Presently, he is my rank- 
ing member of Subcommittee No. 2 which 
has charge of perhaps 90 percent of the 
legislation which comes out of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. He has never 
failed to be there when he is needed, 
and to be there at all times and on call. 

I feel a deep loss in the fact that PORTER 
Harpy is leaving us because I have 
leaned on him so much in the conduct 
of the work of the committee. This body, 
of course, shares the regret that all of 
us on the Committee on Armed Services 
share. 

May I wish to Porter Harpy and his 
family the greatest of life in the future, 
and in that nostalgia which is the 
adrenalin of man in his twilight age, may 
he look back and reminisce and enjoy 
the friends he has made—the people 
who have come to know him—and who 
have come to love him because they have 
known him. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

I do not think it is possible, Mr. Chair- 
man, to put a price tag on the contribu- 
tion that Porter Harpy has made to this 
Nation. But sometimes someone may be 
able to do a study on that and come up 
with an estimate of the amount of money 
that Porter Harpy has saved the tax- 
payers of America. 

I speak for my entire committee when 
I say that to a man they sincerely regret 
that he has seen fit to announce his re- 
tirement from this House. But I am 
pleased with the encomiums that have 
been paid him in the newspapers and by 
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his colleagues because they are enco- 
miums directed to a man who not only 
is deserving of every fine thing that is 
being said about him, but they are en- 
comiums that he can hear, see, and read 
in his lifetime. 

Porter is a humble man but he cer- 
tainly knows that he has earned every 
compliment that is paid to him. 

His district in the State of Virginia will 
look long and hard before they will ever 
find anyone with this man’s proven 
ability. 

The Committee on Armed Services will 
find it most difficult and perhaps impos- 
sible to replace him, but above all the 
American people are losing the active 
services of a truly great legislator. 

We can all take consolation in the 
knowledge, however, that his mind, his 
patriotism, and his ability will still be 
available to us when we return to him and 
call upon him for help. 

As you know, Mr. Harpy, as chairman 
of the Special Committee on Investiga- 
tions, which he inherited from the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT]— 
the Investigation Committee under his 
leadership has saved countless of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for the De- 
partment of Defense. Without fanfare 
or trumpet and without seeking the 
headlines or searching for the headlines, 
Porter Harpy has done this work un- 
complainingly and unquestioningly in 
the interest of his country and for this 
I and the committee and the Congress 
owe him an eternal debt of gratitude. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
and the tributes that have been paid to 
our colleague, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, Mr. PORTER Harpy. 

I had the honor by the chairman of our 
committee putting me on the Military 
Construction Subcommittee this year 
and working with our chairman and with 
Porter Harpy. I think it is indicative 
that the bill which will be presented to 
you here today has the handmark of 
Porter Harpy on it. 

With the situation that we find in our 
country and throughout the world, yet 
in the acknowledgment of our respon- 
sibilities and at the same time in attempt- 
ing to cut back on anything that can be 
delayed, we can thank PORTER Harpy. He 
will be missed. He will always be remem- 
bered as a “Congressman’s Congress- 
man.” 

As a member of this subcommittee 
and a member of the committee, I say we 
will miss Porter Harpy. I would say that 
the almost $60 million that will come out 
and that we have reduced in this bill 
bears the strong hand of Congressman 
Harpy. At the same time, when you 
analyze the bill, I think you will find that 
there is no cut where justified or essen- 
tial to the welfare of our armed services. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the distin- 
guished member of the committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PIRNIE]. 

Mr. PIRNIE. I thank the chairman. I, 
too, wish to join in this expression of 
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appreciation of the fine service that has 
been rendered the Nation and our com- 
mittee by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Harpy]. It has been my privilege 
to serve under his distinguished leader- 
ship on the Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tion, which has contributed greatly to 
the proper analysis and the screening of 
expenditures in the procurement field. 
He has always approached his task with 
a dedication and earnestness which com- 
manded confidence, and the result that 
he has achieved is not measured in dol- 
lars alone but in the warning that has 
been given to those who would be care- 
less in the handling of the contractual 
relationships with the United States. 

I know that we have all benefited from 
working with Porter Harpy. I know that 
legislation such as that appearing before 
us here today has been improved by 
the background of his knowledge and 
his relentless questioning as he has 
sought the facts. We are going to miss 
him on the committee and in all activ- 
ities of the Congress, however we con- 
gratulate him upon his magnificent 
record which will remain in the minds 
of all of us as a great contribution to our 
national welfare. He has our deep affec- 
tion and respect and we are proud to 
have had the privilege of sharing these 
responsibilities with him. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida, the 
Honorable ROBERT SIKES, who is chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions that handles all military expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. SIKES. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not want this 
opportunity to pass without expressing 
my very great appreciation for the con- 
tributions of Porter Harpy. It was with 
much personal regret that I noted his 
decision to retire. This is going to be a 
great loss to the House. Although he has 
earned the pleasures of retirement 
through his significant contributions to 
the work of Congress and to the Na- 
tion’s growth and progress, I had hoped 
that he could be induced to change his 
mind. 

Virginis. truly has been represented 
in an outstanding manner by this dis- 
tinguished statesman. Strong, able, and 
honest in the discharge of the important 
responsibilities which have been his, 
Porter Harpy enjoys the very highest 
regard of his colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle. 

His retirement will indeed be a great 
and a serious loss to sound legislative 
programs. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I appear 
before you and our honored colleagues 
today to present the fiscal year 1969 mili- 
tary construction authorization bill, H.R. 
16703. 

The bill we bring before you today is 
one of the smallest in recent years, and in 
the judgment of your Armed Services 
Committee, it is a tight bill from which 
all frills and nonessentials have been 
trimmed. I must say at the outset that 
the authorization proposed by the De- 
partment of Defense for fiscal year 1969 
was a much-reduced total from that of 
fiscal year 1968, and sincerely reflected 
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the President’s guidance for fiscal pru- 
dence in these austere times. Despite the 
generally reduced level of the request, 
and because we are still involved in com- 
bating aggression in Southeast Asia 
while retaining our military strength at 
home and abroad, the requested authori- 
zation was still of substantial size and 
required many long hours of committee 
review and detailed examination. 

As a measure of the size and complex- 
ity of the committee’s task, I will men- 
tion that there were almost 1,100 sepa- 
rate projects proposed at 445 individual 
bases and installations. 

Each one of these had to be subjected 
to a searching scrutiny not only as to its 
urgency and need, but also as to full 
justification for the size and cost of the 
facilities requested. 

Our task this year was especially diffi- 
cult because the program presented had 
been severely scrubbed by the Defense 
Department before its submission. 

However, your committee members 
have willingly devoted many long hours 
of painstaking research and review to 
this request and I report with some satis- 
faction that we were able to effect fur- 
ther reductions totaling nearly $60 
million. 

Before proceeding to discuss for the 
members the description of the many 
important projects contained in the bill, 
I would like to review briefiy the state of 
our Armed Forces today. 

Our military strength today presents a 
unique combination of nuclear and con- 
ventional war capability. 

Our nuclear capability consists of: 

Our strategic bomber forces which 
presently consists of B-52’s and B-58’s, 
and which will be further augmented in 
the near future with the FB-111’s. 
Through the period fiscal year 1968 to 
fiscal year 1971, the older B-52C-F’s and 
B-58’s will be phased out as planned, 
leaving a force of 281 B-52G-—H’s and 253 
FB-111’s. 

Our growing fleet of Polaris subma- 
rines which now number 41, carrying 
some 656 nuclear-tipped missiles. This 
force will be further strengthened in the 
coming years through the addition of 
Poseidon missiles under a phased retro- 
fit program. 

Our Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 
Force which totals 1,054 consisting of 
Minuteman and Titan II missiles. This 
force is being measurably strengthened 
and made more effective by conversion of 
the earlier Minuteman I’s to Minuteman 
It’s and III's. 

Complementing this array of nuclear 
capability is a conventional military 
force which includes: 

An Army Force which at the end of 
fiscal year 1968 will consist of the equiva- 
lent of 2724 division forces in the Active 
and Reserve structure combined 1934 
Active and eight Reserve components. 

A Marine Force of four Active divi- 
sions and one Reserve division, and four 
aircraft wings—three Active and one 
Reserve. 

A Navy Force consisting of 934 Active 
fleet ships, including 422 warships and 
153 amphibious assault ships; and our 
tactical air support. 

This combination of nuclear and con- 
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ventional forces will require a total mili- 
tary strength of 3,447,520 personnel by 
end of fiscal year 1969, which is a slight 
decrease under the estimated end fiscal 
year 1968 strength. The composition of 


this force is as follows: 
End fiscal End fiscal End fiscal 
year 1967 year 1968 ear 1969 
(actual) (estimated) planned) 
Army 1,442, 422 1,535,626 1, 508, 394 
LL SS 751, 394 768, 200 794, 550 
Marine Corps 285, 269 301, 922 306, 435 
Air Force 7, 426 884, 128 868, 141 
Total, DOD... 3,376, 511 


3,489,876 3. 477, 520 


Although the foregoing figures seem to 
indicate a slight decrease in military 
strength for fiscal year 1969, they must 
be read in the context of our total in- 
crease in manpower since June 1965, 
and the increased effectiveness of our 
military manpower through the civilian/ 
military substitution program. Between 
June 30, 1965, and end fiscal year 1968, 
we have added 834,000 military personnel 
to the Defense Establishment. The actual 
effective increase was 114,000 higher if 
we take into account the civilian/mili- 
tary substitution program. 

The bill as submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense totals $1,877,687,000 for 
new authorizations. 

The bill submitted by the Department 
included $601,500,000 for all housing ex- 
penditures of the Department proposed 
for fiscal year 1969. This sum included 
authorization for construction of 2,000 
new family housing units at an estimated 
cost of $48,740,000, including improve- 
ments to existing quarters, minor con- 
struction, rental guarantee payments 
and planning. 

Therefore, the bill, exclusive of hous- 
ing costs and deficiency authorizations, 
represents a total of $1,276,187,000 for 
construction. 

Last year the Department requested a 
grand total of $2,635,238,000 for new au- 
thorization, including $814,000,000 for 
family housing. The comparable figure 
for new construction authorization last 
year exclusive of family housing was 
$1,821,238,000. That figure compares to 
the $1,276,187,000 which I have just men- 
tioned. 

Under any comparison, however, the 
Defense Department’s request this year 
is a substantial reduction from last year’s 
request, and represents a modest mili- 
tary construction request when com- 
pared to the record-sized programs of 
fiscal year 1966 and fiscal year 1968. 

It reflects a drastic change from last 
year’s request when the Department sub- 
mitted a much larger program based on 
meeting not only its most pressing mili- 
tary needs, but also inclusion of sub- 
stantial segments of new facilities de- 
signed to replace and modernize some of 
the aging and obsolete facilities now in 
our military inventory. 

At that time, your Armed Services 
Committee told departmental witnesses 
that we believed they were on the right 
track and were showing good business 
sense in reinstituting their long-range 
program to replace these old inefficient 
buildings. However, this year regretfully, 
We must agree that the severity of the 
fiscal situation will not allow us to make 
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any substantial progress toward these 
long-range goals, especially in view of 
the continued high cost of our Southeast 
Asia operations. 

Despite the relatively reduced size of 
the fiscal year 1969 authorization request 
when compared to fiscal year 1968, the 
committee faced a formidable task in re- 
viewing this program. Including the four 
military services and the Defense agen- 
cies, there were almost 1,100 separate 
projects requested at 445 individual bases 
and installations. The committee bill 
which we now seek to bring before the 
House, totals $1,818,493,000 for new au- 
thorization. Additionally, the committee 
provided for deficiency authoriaation 
against projects authorized in prior 
years. 

After extensive hearings by the com- 
mittee, and review of each individual line 
item requested by the Department, the 
committee was successful in effecting re- 
ductions of $59,194,000 in the bill. 

Although the total actual reductions 
accomplished by the committee, $59,194,- 
000, may not seem overly large, they are 
proportionately slightly more than 3 
percent of the total request and were ac- 
complished only after painstaking review 
of each project. The very reduced na- 
ture of the Department’s request for fiscal 
year 1969, and the inclusion in such a rel- 
atively small program of such items as 
the Sentinel ABM program, NATO in- 
frastructure and similar high-priority 
requirements, made it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to find areas where any reductions 
of substantial nature could be made. The 
committee reductions were made in those 
areas and projects which the committee 
felt were not of immediate or critical ur- 
gency and which would work no hardship 
on the services if deferred for reconsid- 
eration at a later date. 

The Committee on Armed Services is 
convinced that these reductions will cer- 
tainly not impeir the operational effec- 
tiveness of the armed services nor will 
they in any way jeopardize our national 
security. 

This bill now authorizes construction 
at 415 military bases through the world. 

Included in the construction authori- 
zation for these 415 bases are approxi- 
mately 950 line items. 

All the construction authorized by this 
bill will occur at existing bases and mili- 
tary installations throughout the world, 
Seg being no new bases proposed in this 

l. 

Included are authorizations amounting 
to approximately $79.2 million for medi- 
cal facilities of all types. These include 
hospital additions, dispensaries, dental 
clinics, and complete hospitals. 

Approximately $68 million of this total 
authorization is allocated for construc- 
tion of six new hospitals. 

These six hospitals are distributed as 
follows: 


: Number 
Service Place of Cost 
beds 

ANY EPA Beaumont, Ten. 608 $17, 545, 000 
eee Fort Benjamin 55 4, 590, 000 
Do 760 21,362, 000 
Novy a harleston, S. O0. 500 13,356, 000 
Do 195 8, 000, 000 
Air Force 75 3,789,000 
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Here in the case of medical facilities, 
the committee found itself in almost com- 
plete agreement with the program that 
the Defense Department submitted. In 
fact, the committee has seen fit to write 
into the bill, authorization for one addi- 
tional new hospital this year which the 
Army had not scheduled for submission 
until next year. This hospital at Fort 
Gordon, Ga., has been a matter of 
deep concern to the committee for a 
number of years and many of our mem- 
bers have visited the present old tem- 
porary hospital erected in World War 
II. In view of the greatly expanded role 
of Fort Gordon as a major training base 
for Vietnam operations, we felt it to be 
urgently essential that replacement of 
this old inadequate facility be no longer 
delayed. The committee feels strongly 
that the pace of replacement for many 
of the outmoded World War II hospitals 
should be accelerated. 

Last year’s program represented the 
first time in many years when the De- 
partment had seen fit to recognize the 
committee’s longstanding concern in 
this area, and submitted a program which 
in the committee’s judgment adequately 
met the many overdue requirements for 
improved health facilities. Despite the 
enforced austerity inherent in this fiscal 
year, the committee is determined that 
the Defense Department should maintain 
suitable emphasis on priority replace- 
ment of the vital health facilities. 

The committee on Armed Services has 
made a determined effort over the past 
years to continuously reduce the amount 
of unfunded and unused construction 
authorization available to the military 
departments. 

In order to avoid the unnecessary ac- 
cumulation of unused authorization, the 
committee has reduced the period of 
validity of authorizations provided in 
the annual military construction bill to 
a 2-year period for all facilities other 
than military family housing. 

In the case of military family hous- 
ing, the authorization is limited to a 15- 
month period. 

It is heartening to be able to report 
that based on estimated data furnished 
to the committee this year, the residual 
authorization estimated to be available 
at the end of the coming year for all 
three services will be a very low sum 
and will total less than $100 million. 

The bill as submitted by the Depart- 
ment proposed the acquisition of approx- 
imately 14,000 acres of land at a total 
estimated cost of $6.6 million. This is 
somewhat more acreage than was re- 
quested last year, but the price of ac- 
quisition is much lower than last year’s 
$24.9 million. 

The major part of the proposed land 
acquisition involves acquiring 600 acres 
at the Naval Air Station, Imperial Beach, 
Calif., at a cost of $3.6 million. An addi- 
tional $2 million is required for land fill 
and site improvements at the Naval 
Academy. The remaining requirement 
which involves the greater amount of 
acreage, but at relatively low cost, is for 
purchasing mineral rights at an Air 
Force range in Texas, and various minor 
base expansions at three other locations. 

The committee has approved the total 
of $6.6 million for real estate acquisition. 
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The military construction authoriza- 
tion for fiscal year 1969 as refiected in the 
bill before you, contains two distinct 
parts: 

First, the authority to provide and 
construct new operational facilities 
in the amount of $1,217.9 million to sup- 
port the Active and Reserve Forces; and 

Second, the authority for military 
family housing in the amount of $598.5 
million. 

Now, I would like to review briefly the 
$1,217.9 million authorization for the 
Active and Reserve Forces by relating it 
to the nature of the support facilities 
which this construction is intended to 
provide for the operating forces. 

For purposes of simplicity and brevity 
I will describe the contents of this bill in 
the nine principal categories of facilities 
which are provided. Two of these, medi- 
cal facilities and real estate, I have al- 
ready singled out for special comment 
and have discussed for you the commit- 
tee’s recommendations. For the remain- 
ing seven, I will attempt insofar as prac- 
ticable to group those which lend them- 
selves to related and allied discussion. 

The first of these are operational and 
training facilities. These categories which 
represent some 40 percent of the total 
amount provided for the Active and Re- 
serve Forces total $438.4 million for the 
three military services. The facilities pro- 
vided under these categories represent a 
broad spectrum of requirements and con- 
tain essential airbase, fleet operations 
support, communications, security, com- 
mand and control facilities, training 
ranges, classrooms, technical instruction 
buildings and unit and individual train- 
ing facilities for all levels of professional 
and technical military competence. The 
expanding size of our military forces dur- 
ing the past 2 years have laid heavy 
emphasis on the need for facilities to 
rapidly and adequately train large num- 
bers of men. Similarly, the expanded 
nature of our overseas deployments have 
generated operational needs not envis- 
aged a few years back. For these cate- 
gories the committee has recommended 
$438.4 million distributed as follows: 


It should particularly be noted that 
over half of this category total is required 
for a single program within the Army, 
the deployment of the Sentinel anti- 
ballistic-missile defense system. We in 
the Armed Services Committee are de- 
lighted to see this long-overdue addition 
to our defenses finally initiated. We have 
urged its deployment for many years, 
and although it represents a costly addi- 
tion to our military resources, we feel 
that it would be a grievous disservice to 
the Nation to delay it longer. 

The next two categories of facilities 
which I would like to bring to your at- 
tention are those for maintenance and 
supply, and administrative facilities. 
Maintenance and supply facilities today 
especially play a most important role in 
keeping our modern defense forces com- 
bat ready and capable of responding to 
any emergency on short notice. This 
category of facilities includes all the 
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structures necessary for the mainte- 
nance, repair, and overhaul as well as 
stockage and warehousing of equipment: 
and parts for all of our complicated mod- 
ern weapons systems. These include 
aircraft, tanks, artillery, guided missiles 
and rockets, ammunition, and all of the 
complex electronic gear needed to direct 
and operate them: In modern day war- 
fare, an armed force is no better than its 
logistical train of supply and repair or 
reequipment. 

For these requirements, and for a rel- 
atively modest amount of administrative 
and command and control facilities to 
provide the headquarters and super- 
visory facilities for various commands 
and bases, the Department of Defense 
requested $172.7 million, of which the 
committee has seen fit to recommend au- 
thorization for $157.3 million. This rec- 
ommended authorization is distributed 
as follows: 


Million 
SRN a, Sanat . some E o $36. 8 
A J ESE eee oe ee 85.5 
/ E oe idiom tein EE S A 35.0 


Mr. Chairman, the next category of 
facilities which I bring to your attention 
are those for research and development. 
In the bill as proposed by the Depart- 
ment they had included $59.4 million. 
This sum was designed to provide facili- 
ties for many and varied research and 
development programs and for continued 
research and development of the Nike-X 
ABM in order to keep abreast of future 
growths in potential threat. The com- 
mittee inquired carefully into all of the 
programs and determined to recommend 
a total authorization of $53 million. 

This sum will permit new laboratory 
facilities and test facilities for all vital 
systems and fields of research that are 
most promising from military aspects, 
and in the committee’s view will meet 
all urgent needs. The recommended au- 
thorization is distributed as follows: 


The final categories which I would like 
to bring to your attention are those for 
troop housing and utilities. These are 
especially susceptible to simultaneous 
discussion in that they both represent 
severe anc longstanding needs which in 
our view have been allowed to remain in 
relatively low priority much too long. 
They are closely related inasmuch as 
their needs stem from continued and un- 
economical use of outmoded and obsoles- 
cent facilities which were constructed 
many years ago under austere criteria, 
and now simply are unacceptable or 
completely inadequate by modern day 
standards. The Armed Services Commit- 
tee has fought strenuously over the years 
to secure a more rapid replacement. of 
such facilities, most especially troop 
housing, a large portion of which are 
World War II temporary facilities which 
have far outlasted their emergency need. 

This year, however, Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the necessarily austere nature of 
the program, the Department saw fit to 
request only a total of $175 million for 
such facilities. This would provide about 
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$109 million for some 17,500 new en- 
listed and officer quarters, and about $66 
million for new utility systems and ad- 
ditions. Although the committee is dis- 
appointed in this slowdown of what we 
consider to be a vital morale and reen- 
listment factor, we have reconciled our- 
selves to accepting the reduced program 
as a temporary measure to help reduce 
Federal expenditures. The committee 
has cpproved a total of $141.2 million for 
such facilities within the total amount 
requested. 

Now, Mr. Chairman. I want to make 
a few general observations concerning 
the reductions in this bill. As I stated 
earlier, we deferred a number of proj- 
ects totaling $59,194,000. We did this in 
spite of the fact that we were working 
with a very austere request, and many 
of the projects are desirable and will 
have to be built in the future. But in 
view of the increased costs of our efforts 
in Southeast Asia, the pressures for a 
tax increase and the need for fiscal pru- 
dence, we deferred for the present, those 
projects which could safely be postponed 
without impairing our national security. 
In doing this, I feel the committee ful- 
filled its responsibility not only to the 
services but also to the American tax- 
payer. 

We reduced the contingency authori- 
zation for the Secretary of Defense by 
$10,000,000. We reduced the authoriza- 
tion for Southeast Asia over $18 million 
and restricted the use of the funds to 
eliminate frills and nonessential proj- 
ects. 

To demonstrate the painstaking care 
taken in consideration of this bill, the 
committee held 19 sessions, and the 
hearings contain well over 700 printed 
pages. During the markup of the bill we 
considered individually 187 amend- 
ments. 

Turning now from the reductions, a 
number of new provisions are contained 
in this bill which I will enumerate 
briefly. Many of them relate to military 
family housing. 

First. A special average unit cost of 
$30,000 is established for family housing 
to be built at George Air Force Base, 
Calif. This will be a prototype project 
selected for full design and construction, 
employing new methods developed under 
a recent R. & D. effort by the Department 
of Defense. The $30,000 average unit cost 
will be necessary in order to absorb cer- 
tain extraordinary expenses related to 
this project, such as special tooling and 
equipment required to manufacture 
components: 

Second. This bill would authorize the 
construction of a limited number of 
family housing units in foreign countries 
for which it is proposed to use excess 
foreign currencies available to the United 
States. A maximum cost of $50,000 is 
established for the units and the pro- 
portionate costs of land acquisition, site 
preparation, and installation of utilities. 

Third. The bill also extends the au- 
thority of the Department of Defense 
through fiscal year 1970 to enter into 
leases for family housing in the United 
States, Puerto Rico, or Guam and ex- 
empts leases at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
from the criteria set forth in section 607, 
Public Law 90-110. 
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Fourth. It continues through fiscal 
year 1970 the rental guarantee authority 
of the Secretary of Defense to enter into 
agreements for 5,000 units of family 
housing in foreign countries under which 
97 percent occupancy is guaranteed for 
a period not in excess of 10 years and 
pursuant to which rentals shall not ex- 
ceed $185 per month, including the cost 
of maintenance and operation. 

Fifth. This bill clarifies the conditions 
under which the Department of Defense 
may expend funds for improvements to 
military family housing where costs do 
not exceed $10,000. 

Sixth. The bill also authorizes the re- 
location of 100 relocatable housing units 
currently in the Department of Defense 
inventory to Fort Polk, La. 

Seventh. The bill also authorizes an 
appropriation of $11,800,000 for imple- 
mentation of the homeowners assistance 
program as contained originally in the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965 as amended by the Demonstration 
Cities Act of 1966, This program permits 
reimbursement under certain specified 
conditions to military and civilian em- 
ployees of the Department of Defense for 
losses resulting from the base closure 
program. 

Eighth. The committee slightly in- 
creased the cost limitations for perma- 
nent barracks spaces and bachelor officer 
quarters to compensate for construction 
increases in recent years. 

Ninth. As a result of visits to Vietnam 
by a special subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee, it has come 
to the committee’s attention that the De- 
partment of Defense has approved a pro- 
gram to provide the South Vietnamese 
Armed Forces with materials for the pur- 
pose of constructing family housing for 
dependents of those forces. These mate- 
rials were being provided through the use 
of operations and maintenance funds 
available to the Department of the Army. 
The committee has inserted section 807 
to make certain that neither construc- 
tion materials or construction shall be 
provided for foreign military family 
housing from moneys appropriated for 
Department of Defense operations with- 
out a specific authorization therefor. 

For the Reserve Forces, the Depart- 
ment had requested $16.3 million for Air 
Force Reserve, Air National Guard, and 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve facil- 
ities. The Department stated that they 
did not request funds for the Army Na- 
tional Guard and Army Reserve because 
the restructuring of these components 
had not been resolved at that time and 
because they believed that sufficient un- 
committed prior year authorizations were 
available in view of the $10 million of 
new authorization added in Public Law 
90-110 for each of these components. 

The committee disagreed with this as- 
sumption and believes that Army Guard 
and Reserve construction should be ac- 
celerated after 3 years in deferred status. 
Toward this objective, the committee 
recommends $10.6 million for the Army 
National Guard and $7.9 million for the 
Army Reserve, thus making a total of 
$34.8 million in new authorization avail- 
able for all Reserve Forces construc- 
tion in fiscal year 1969. 

That is the bill. I believe it is a sound 
one, meeting not only the needs of the 
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services, but responsive also to the Amer- 
ican public in these troublesome times. 

I will be pleased to try to answer what- 
ever questions you may have. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. A Member of 
the other body in the last few days ex- 
pressed serious doubt as to whether the 
Armed Forces of the United States are 
now such as to make the United States 
the strongest military power in the 
world. I wonder if the gentleman would 
like to commen: on that and tell us 
whether in his view the men, material, 
and equipment provided in this authori- 
zation will provide adequately for the 
national defense of the United States in 
relation to Russia and other powers? 

Mr. RIVERS. This bill provides the 
minimum—the minimum for our require- 
ments and our worldwide commitments. 
It is the minimum. It is very austere. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the great joys 
of serving in this body is the mutual ex- 
periences that we share with one an- 
other. Likewise, one of the great sad- 
nesses that descend upon us is when the 
heavy hand of time for one reason or 
another brings about the fact that one 
of our Members does not seek reelection. 

Our committee has two distinguished 
Members this year who have decided not 
to seek reelection. One of them is the dis- 
tinguished former majority leader, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 
We will on a later date set aside a few 
moments to pay a fitting tribute to this 
great Hoosier who has been a bulwark 
of strength in contemporary American 
Politics. 

But today, Mr. Chairman, we have de- 
cided to set aside at least a few moments 
to honor this distinguished Virginian 
who, together with a long list of great 
Americans from the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, has graced this body. 

PorTER Harpy is quiet and is unassum- 
ing—on the surface, when niceties and 
pleasantries are the order of the day. 
But he is a ball of fire when he takes 
command. He is not one who basks in the 
light of publicity. He is one who pursues 
the most delicate and difficult problems 
with dogged determination. 

I think it can be fairly said of him that 
while he has served here, he has accom- 
plished as much as most of us claim—and 
that is saying quite a bit. In these days 
when the word “intolerance” is so widely 
used, I think perhaps it can be said of 
him that he is intolerant of waste and 
inefficiency. H- has been for 10 terms 
merciless to those witnesses who courted 
either waste or inefficiency and he has 
embraced those who have practiced 
what he has preached. 

When he leeves here, I will lose a re- 
lationship which I have treasured, and 
the American people will lose a distin- 
guished legislator. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 16703, the military construction 
authorization bill. 

Again this year, the Armed Services 
Committee has given careful considera- 
tion to the bill. Not only does the com- 
mittee have the opportunity of carefully 
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examining each construction project, 
but this bill also gives the committee an 
opportunity of examining more closely 
the defense programs for which this bill 
will provide the buildings. 

This year, the committee conducted 
its hearings in a new way. A special 
nine-man subcommittee was established 
to go over the proposals. The Depart- 
ment of Defense submitted almost 1,100 
line items for 445 bases for our examina- 
tion. The special subcommittee met in 
morning and afternoon sessions for 3 
weeks in its examination. In addition, 
each member of the subcommittee was 
given responsibility for some one area of 
the bill, and studied that area in depth 
before the hearings. The result was a 
painstaking effort on a subject that can 
hardly be considered stimulating. It was 
arduous work to carefully review each of 
the items submitted to us. 

The result of all this study is that the 
committee made an overall reduction of 
over $59,000,000. We accomplished this 
-by deleting about 120 line items and re- 
ducing another 100 line items. This 
means that one-fifth of the items sub- 
mitted for our consideration were de- 
creased or eliminated—a clear indica- 
tion of the amount of close, precise at- 
tention the committee paid to the details 
in the bill. 

Before I go into further details about 
how we examined and cut out moneys 
from this bill, I want to point out that 
we did make some additions—four in 
number. We added $18,000,000 for des- 
perately needed facilities for the Army 
Reserve and National Guard programs. 
With our fighting forces being stretched 
as thin as they are, it is most urgent that 
we maintain a minimum status for these 
forces, and the facilities are necessary 
to that point. 

The largest single line item addition 
was of $21,000,000 for the hospital at 
Camp Gordon, Ga. This hospital receives 
over one-third of our wounded returning 
from Southeast Asia. While it was sup- 
posed to have been completed this year, 
it was not. Consequently many of our 
wounded there are in beds in the halls. 
In order to be sure that this construc- 
tion was as much needed as we had 
heard, the subcommittee sent two mem- 
bers, Dr. Hatt and Mr. Dickinson, to 
make a special inspection of the present 
facilities. The other two additions were 
of $270,000 for an addition to the Fort 
Benjamin Harrison Hospital, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., and $40,000 for an elevator in 
a military hospital being built in Korea. 

In looking over the cuts or delctions 
which the committee made, there are 
three kinds which predominate. First of 
all, the Department of Defense had re- 
quested permission to increase the square 
footage per man for new barrack con- 
struction from 72 square feet to 105. 
While this committee has been most in- 
sistent over the past years that our serv- 
icemen have the proper kind of accom- 
modations, and while we would very 
much like to see the increased space for 
our men, we cut back the new construc- 
tion requirements to the old standards. 
We could not but do otherwise in this 
period when austerity is so vital. We also 
held the services to an 8 percent increase 
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in construction costs which reflects the 
actual increase since the last adjustment. 

Second, we deferred certain pollution 
projects until the States or local com- 
munities had developed programs into 
which the projects would fit. Since the 
states bear the main burden for ridding 
our water of pollution, we thought that 
the efforts of the armed services should 
be coordinated with those of the locali- 
ties in which the facilities are located. 
Our policy provided for the provision of 
Federal funds simultaneously with the 
availability of local funds—not 2 or 3 
years in advance. 

Third, we asked the services to rate 
their projects for the lowest 20 percent 
priorities. With these lists we made fur- 
ther examinations and were able to ef- 
fect further savings. Some of these over 
lapped with the above considerations. 

Following these committee actions, we 
were then able to produce a bill which, 
for line items involved, was next to the 
lowest for the past 5 years. The only year 
lower was 1967, when there was such a 
small amount of construction that some 
thought we were getting too near the 
thin edge of preparedness. In pointing 
out this low total, I must state that I am 
comparing figures without the special 
construction costs of Southeast Asia, 
without the special construction costs in- 
volved in the NATO relocation of which 
there are $55,000,000 this year and $60,- 
000,000 last year, and without the $227,- 
000,000 for Sentinel construction for 
this year. 

The figures, then run: 


1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 


Considering the amount of inflation 
that has set in between 1964 and the 
present, this is indeed an austere con- 
struction program. 

As I said earlier, the construction au- 
thorization bill lets us examine programs 
of the armed services in order to learn 
what is really going on. Out of our studies 
this year, we came across two instances 
where construction had been accom- 
plished, not from funds authorized 
under the military construction bill, but 
from operating and maintenance funds. 
These two instances were construction 
in part of the demilitarized zone in Ko- 
rea, and construction of dependent hous- 
ing in Vietnam. We asked for the legal 
authority by which these items of con- 
struction had been accomplished or 
planned. The opinion which we were 
furnished was not proper, in our view. 
We are not necessarily opposed to hav- 
ing our funds build dependent housing 
in Vietnam. We do insist that it be ac- 
complished within the normal military 
construction authorization and appro- 
priation route. This is doubly important 
this year when the Department of De- 
fense has cut back the housing for de- 
pendents in our own country. With our 
fiscal crisis, we would want to take a 
close look at our providing housing for 
Vietnam dependents. In order to fore- 
close the further possible use of operat- 
ing and maintenance funds for construc- 
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tion for Vietnamese natives, we are in- 
serting a section in this year’s bill mak- 
ing this prohibition abundantly clear. 

I mentioned the Sentinel program a 
while ago. I also mentioned that there 
is an item of $227 million in this bill for 
construction for this program. Since the 
program was also going to need funding 
for research and development and for 
missiles under the regular military pro- 
curement authorization, the committee 
held a special session. It invited Lieuten- 
ant General Starbird to provide the com- 
mittee with a full description of the cur- 
rent mission and plans for the program. 
This is the much-needed antiballistic 
missile program which is aimed primarily 
at providing the country with a defense 
against ballistic missiles from Commu- 
nist China. If necessary, it could also 
form the basis for a defense against any 
other ballistic missile system. In addi- 
tion it does provide a defense against 
any ballistic missiles which are acci- 
dentally fired. Most of the details of the 
system are classified, although some 
have been made available to the public. 
We believe that this system is absolute- 
ly necessary. Whether this is a prelude 
to a system to counter sophisticated se- 
ries of missiles cannot be determined at 
this point in time. Further research and 
development will be required in advance 
of such a decision. 

Mr. Chairman, as one can judge from 
what has been said, the committee has 
taken a strong stand in examining the 
requests for military construction au- 
thorization this year. In the light of our 
fiscal needs, it has made its examination 
of the Department of Defense requests 
even more rigorous than usual. I believe 
that we have brought a bill here which 
will be sure that our military needs are 
covered, but which does not spend any 
more than is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I listened to what the 
gentleman said about, may I say, my 
fellow dropout from Virginia, PORTER 
Harpy. Since I am quitting, too, I believe 
I can, as we say out in Indiana, look 
down the same broom handle with him. 

I want to add my words to what has 
been said already about the dedication, 
the ability, the intelligence, the honesty, 
and the downright decency of PORTER 
Harpy. Since he is quitting, as a Repub- 
lican I can say that with no fear at all, 
because some time it might jump up to 
bite me if somebody from this side of 
the aisle were expecting to be elected 
down there. I am quite sure he had no 
fear of being defeated. 

I might add at that point, I did not 
quit because I was scared. When I run, 
I run scared. I have always found that 
is the best way to do it. 

5 So, Porter, I am glad to add my word 
ere. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say one other 
thing. I have been privileged to serve on 
this great Committee on Armed Services 
only in these last 2 years of my tour of 
34 years here. For me it has been a great 
privilege as well as a great honor. I have 
appreciated the character, the diligence, 
the ability of the people on that com- 
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mittee. Thanks to somebody for seeing to 
it that I got on that committee. I am 
sorry to leave it. If there were anything 
that would have persuaded me to stay 
here, I think probably it would have been 
my service on that great committee un- 
der the leadership of our great chairman, 
MENDEL Rivers, of South Carolina, who 
is a little junior to me in some ways— 
he is a little farther down the hall in 
the Rayburn Building than I am—but 
he is a great guy as well as Les ARENDS, 
BILL Bares, and everybody else on that 
great committee. 

The last thing I want to say, Mr. 
Chairman, is this: Sure, if you had the 
responsibility of this bill, you would all 
nit-pick it a little bit. But look. This is 
no blank check. I have been here in my 
time when we authorized and appro- 
priated blank checks much greater than 
this. But this is a line item authoriza- 
tion bill. This has gone through how 
many different items? Yes, 1,100 dif- 
ferent line items, where we allocate this 
money to specific things that this com- 
mittee decided which were desirable and 
necessary and always having regard for 
the fiscal situation of our Government. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I just hope that in 
this committee, after the work has been 
done on this bill, we can accept this bill 
and go on about our business with other 
things, because no matter how much you 
might debate it here, with all of the 
Members present, I do not think you 
would come out any better. In fact, you 
would probably come out spending more 
money than are here. Let us not do that. 
Let us stick with the committee that has 
done a good job and adopt this bill 
promptly. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank the gentleman from Indiana for 
his gracious and truthful remarks, espe- 
cially those relating to our distinguished 
friend from Virginia. I was truly hon- 
ored today to be able to pay tribute to 
him, although I must confess, Mr. Chair- 
man, that there have been those occa- 
sions while I have served with him when 
I wished that he had already retired. 
I remember back in 1952 that the Demo- 
crats were in control of the Congress. He 
called me up and said, “I have a project 
that I am working on that is going to re- 
quire a select committee. I would ap- 
preciate it very much if you could get on 
that select committee.” I had only been 
here for 4 years at that time, and it 
seemed like a challenge to me, so I un- 
dertook this assignment. I did not know 
then what I found out later on. It took 
us 3 years to work on that survivors 
benefit bill. While we were going 
through some of the most difficult times 
I became the chairman of the commit- 
tee because the Republicans came in 
control. I remember one night I attended 
a banquet down here in Washington 
where very unkindly our subcommittee 
was referred to as “that Bates subcom- 
mittee.” Why, Mr. Chairman, before we 
had completed writing that legislation I 
do not know how much I suffered, but 
this much I do know: It cost me $500 to 
go home to my district in Massachusetts 
and try to explain what we had done. 

Iam grateful to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia for bringing me in 
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on that particular project, which I could 
have done without. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, the task 
of preparing this bill was not simple be- 
cause our committee felt obliged to keep 
the total as low as possible and at the 
same time establish priorities for con- 
struction which will be taking place in 
the next 5 years. This task was done care- 
fully and objectively. 

Yet, I am concerned about the over- 
all future of our military construction 
program. We are all aware that the eco- 
nomic condition of the country and the 
level of our financial commitments both 
at home and abroad will have real impact 
on our defense budget. This cannot be 
avoided. Also, we know that when pres- 
sure is brought to provide program re- 
ductions or deletions, military construc- 
tion is the first area to suffer. 

For example, the total Air Force budget 
request in 1968 was $25.1 billion of which 
$431 million was for construction. In 
1969, the comparable figures are $27 
billion and $278 million respectively. 
While the Air Force budget request in- 
creased by $1.9 million or 7 percent, the 
amount earmarked for construction was 
reduced by more than 30 percent. In ad- 
dition, twice in the last 3 years, author- 
ized and funded construction programs 
approved by Congress have been tem- 
porarily deferred for purely economic 
reasons. As a result, our construction 
program is behind schedule and will be 
more expensive due to rising costs. This 
is the unfortunate consequence of ac- 
cumulating budget deficits. 

Even though in the long run these de- 
ferrals will cost more, the committee has 
acted responsibly in establishing prior- 
ities consistent with the seriousness of 
our economic situation. The reductions 
were made with great reluctance and 
concern, yet we feel that the individual 
projects identified for deferral can be 
postponed without immediate serious 
impact on the defense program. How- 
ever, past use of military construction as 
a national economic safety valve has re- 
sulted in a major segment of our real 
property facilities being still basically 
World War II facilities. Buildings, con- 
structed in the 1942-43 time period, have 
been kept in use by large infusions of 
maintenance funds and great ingenuity 
on the part of the services. Commendable 
as these efforts to “make do” are, they 
are no substitute for a sound long-range 
plan of facility modernization and re- 
placement. Such a program will never 
get off the ground if we continue to defer 
military construction at every decline of 
the national economic barometer. 

It is time that we view the construc- 
tion program as responsible managers 
in private industry look at their capital 
investment. Rather than determine how 
little can be spent in a given year, we 
should insist that DOD provide us with 
a program that is adequate to meet our 
operational requirements, to replace 
those facilities that are beyond economic 
retention, and to provide a standard of 
personnel accommodations that will al- 
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low the services to attract and retain the 
people who are the very heart of our 
military capability. To do any less can 
be pennywise and pound-foolish. 

Certainly the construction program, 
as well as other segments of the budget, 
can and should be adjusted in light of 
overall national priorities. However, it 
should cease to be the budgetary whip- 
ping boy that the record indicates. With- 
out some sound approach such as I have 
outlined, we will continue to pour good 
money after bad without ever improving 
our basic plant, and without being able 
to provide the service career motivation 
to those people we seek so much to try 
to retain. Failure to retain these expe- 
rienced people is costly and inefficient. 

In future military construction pro- 
grams, we must be prepared to accept 
larger authorizations and appropriations. 
Commonsense indicates that we avoid the 
loss of efficiency and the genuine waste 
which our present course entails. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Indiana, who has com- 
mented most poignantly about the 
nature of this legislation and the way 
in which it was developed. 

105 thank the gentleman for yielding 
me. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Ses], the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Military Construction. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished members of the great Com- 
mittee on Armed Services have in their 
usual effective way brought to the floor 
of the House carefully prepared, well 
documented and sound legislation. This 
is, of course, a very important bill. 

I trust that the House will bear in mind 
the fact that this bill is an extremely 
austere one. It was cut some $800 million 
below last year’s bill by the Pentagon 
before it came to the Congress. This 
represents a very substantial reduction. 
It further means that many needed proj- 
ects have had to be eliminated. Yet the 
fact remains that the bill makes provi- 
sion for such imporant new programs as 
the Sentinel system, a badly needed and 
a long overdue part of the antiballistic 
missile system. I strongly commend the 
Committee on Armed Services for its 
work on this bill. 

The facilities which our military per- 
sonnel must use and train with are fre- 
quently obsolete for use in training for 
today’s highly complex and advanced 
weapons systems. It is like putting a 1968 
supercharger on a Model T Ford. They 
just were not made for each other. Effi- 
ciency in training demands facilities 
which are geared to the equipment and 
the weapons which are being used. 

Yet there is altogether too much dis- 
position in the Pentagon to neglect mili- 
tary construction needs, to make do with 
existing facilities and buildings when 
they have passed their usefulness and 
even when they are no longer adequate 
for modern training requirements, Some- 
times it costs more to try to hold them 
together than they are worth. Then such 
a policy becomes poor economy. 

Our country is not so poor that it can- 
not afford decent places for our service- 
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men and their families to live in, and 
modern and efficient structures in which 
to work and train. Yet the fact remains 
that for years military construction has 
been at the bottom of the list. It has had 
to take what is left over when the needs 
of other programs have been met. This 
too is poor policy and poor economy. 
Always we seem to be in a crises situa- 
tion which denies us a fully adequate 
military construction program. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Florida 
yield to me at this point? 

Mr. SIKES. I shall be happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana. 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the statement which the gentleman 
from Florida has just made and the reci- 
tation of the facts that we have experi- 
enced in the past, would the gentleman 
say after having examined this bill and 
understanding everything contained in 
it, that each item contained therein 
should be funded at this time? 

Mr. SIKES. Permit me to repeat to my 
distinguished friend my assurance that 
I do approve of the committee bill. That 
is my reason for appearing on the floor 
of the House today. I hope that it is going 
to be possible to fund this bill very sub- 
stantially in the form in which it is now 
pending before the House. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
distinguished gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, the gentleman’s remarks are of 
high encouragement to us and I know it 
is not mere hyperbole. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CLANCY]. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
express my support of H.R. 15784, the 
Military Construction Authorization Act, 
being considered today and to urge the 
support of this body for the measure as 
it has been reported by the committee. 
Extensive and detailed studies were con- 
ducted by the subcommittee in research- 
ing and evaluating the construction 
needs of the military, pursuant to the 
request of the Department of Defense. 
Substantial regard was given to the 
priority lists determined by the services 
themselves. I feel such methods have 
brought about a fair and equitable allo- 
cation of available funds. 

The policy of the committee through- 
out has been to respect the vital im- 
portance of budgetary economies which 
are critical at this time while in no way 
impairing the pursuit or attainment of 
military objectives. Accordingly, all pos- 
sible steps have been taken by the com- 
mittee to ensure that only the minimum 
essential requirements be given consid- 
eration. Of necessity, this would provide 
encouragement toward more effective 
utilization or resources and promote 
active reassessment of local capabilities. 
Though many of the proposals were 
considered desirable and were ones with 
which the committee sympathized, proj- 
ects whose essentiality was questionable 
were reduced or deferred in view of out- 
standing Federal commitments. Any 
projects deleted were generally from the 
list of lowest priorities and ones for 
which the committee determined suffi- 
cient justification could not be shown. 
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By diligently following these policies, the 
committee has reduced the original re- 
quest of the Department of Defense by 
$59 million. 

I would particularly like to recommend 
for your favorable consideration, two 
projects in this bill which I fully sup- 
port. First, the committee has shown an 
active interest in developing an antibal- 
listic missile system. Accordingly, $227.3 
million has been requested for the Sen- 
tinel program. This expenditure would 
provide for construction of facilities at 
tactical sites, for the acquisition of neces- 
sary real estate and for the procurement 
of electric power and radar equipment. 
Continued development of Sentinel fa- 
cilities is of genuine importance to pro- 
vide for comprehensive defense of the 
United States against an initial ICBM 
threat and to provide an option for de- 
fending our retaliatory offensive missile 
capability. 

It is well to keep in mind the fact that 
Red China is expected to have missile 
delivery capability by the mid-1970’s and 
that such a system would also provide 
added defense for our cities in case of an 
accidental missile launch by another 
nuclear power. 

Second, the increases in troop strength 
in Southeast Asia require additional 
troop housing and support facilities. The 
authorization request would provide 
needed construction in Vietnam and 
Thailand, yet the sum requested is well 
below that of last year. New or replace- 
ment construction would be limited to 
projects that are directly and primarily 
related to the military effort. Where such 
criteria are not met, the committee has 
denied consideration. In this area we 
should spare no effort to fulfill the re- 
quirements and to provide the supplies 
for our troops fighting there. Therefore, 
I strongly urge your approval of the full 
authorization reported by the commit- 
tee for the Sentinel antiballistic missile 
program and for Southeast Asia con- 
struction. 

In conclusion, I would congratulate the 
subcommittee whose work has been ar- 
duous and intent. Every effort has been 
made to discharge this responsibility in 
conformity with a policy of promoting 
the national interest. I approve of the 
result, which is the bill you have before 
you, and strongly encourage your accept- 
ance of the authorization without altera- 
tion or amendment. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. SMITH. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 
I also rise in support of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to report 
to the Members on a matter of growing 
concern to me and to other Members of 
the House. It concerns the adequacy of 
facilities at the Army’s permanent in- 
stallations to meet its long-term com- 
mitments. 

We all remember during World War 
II the temporary camps that sprung up 
almost overnight to support America’s 
growing military might. Following that 
war many of these camps were liqui- 
dated, but others were retained and be- 
came permanent Army installations 
when it was evident we would have to 
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maintain a larger standing Army than 
we had in the past. Many of these World 
War II temporary buildings, built for 
approximately 5-year life, were held as 
“mobilization assets” with a minimum 
expenditure of maintenance funds. 
Many of these mobilization assets were 
reactivated and used during the Korean 
conflict. Each time peace has been jeop- 
ardized we have used the surviving build- 
ings to meet temporary Army expansion. 
Any of you who have visited representa- 
tive Army installations recently weie 
aware that a large part of the Army in 
the continental United States is still 
housed in these temporary buildings. 

I recognize and you recognize that we 
cannot afford to provide permanent fa- 
cilities to meet temporary requirements, 
but, there is a requirement to house the 
long-range Army in permanent quarters 
with permanent supporting facilities 
which will provide an adequate base for 
meeting international incidents. 

For long-range construction planning 
purposes the military planners have pos- 
tulated an Army of 925,000 men, two- 
thirds of which is to be stationed within 
the 50 United States. At the permanent 
installations inside the United States the 
Army has roughly three-quarters of its 
required permanent barracks spaces and 
one-half of its required permanent bach- 
elor housing spaces but a lesser quantity 
of other permanent community facilities. 
The real property acquisition cost of 
existing Army facilities at these per- 
manent installations approximates $6.3 
billion. This figure includes historical 
cost of land and all improvements: per- 
manent, semipermanent, and temporary. 
It is estimated that it would cost $15.75 
billion at today’s prices, to replace these 
facilities with corresponding permanent, 
semipermanent, and temporary con- 
struction. Approximately three-quarters 
of the $6.3 billion figure accounts for 
buildings classed as permanent. Without 
qualification this statistic is misleading 
because some of these “permanent” 
buildings were built over 100 years ago. 
They may have impressive exterior walls 
but are totally inadequate functionally, 
despite some interior alternatives, to 
meet the needs of the modern Army. 

The Army lacks a suitable permanent 
physical plant at its permanent installa- 
tions as a base in which to train and 
logistically support the Army in its world- 
wide mission. Unfortunately interna- 
tional crises and budgetary limitations 
have severely limited replacement and 
modernization of this permanent plant. 
During the past 7 years on the average 
only a little over $100 million per year 
has been available for replacement and 
modernization. This is only one-third of 
the minimum requirement necessary to 
offset rapid deterioration of existing fa- 
cilities. The bill before you contains only 
$65 million for replacement and mod- 
ernization, consequently it provides for 
only token recognition of the principle 
that existing physical plant at perma- 
nent installations should be replaced and 
modernized on a planned basis in an- 
nual increments. 

Our critics often accuse us of being un- 
businesslike in the business of Govern- 
ment. In my own congressional district, 
this criticism is high because of the an- 
nouncement of former Secretary of De- 
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fense McNamara in December of 1965 
that the Clinton-Sherman Air Force 
Base would be deactivated by July 1, 
1970. At the time of this announcement, 
the facilities at Clinton-Sherman consti- 
tuted the following assets to the United 
States: An investment of over $50 mil- 
lion in real estate; over 560 buildings 
suitable now according to the Depart- 
ment of Defense closure experts for in- 
dustrial, educational, and commercial 
use, but not for military use; over 242 
miles of runway, one of the longest in the 
world, plus parking aprons and taxiways; 
over 37 miles of surfaced highways; 900 
housing units in superb condition; and 
a modern city, built up chiefiy since 1960, 
which was landscaped, well engineered, 
and contained a water system and self- 
contained sewage system. 

In hearings before the Armed Services 
Committee, however, Department of De- 
fense officials, in justifying the base clo- 
sure, stated that in the absence of any 
operational requirement for the con- 
tinued use of the base, that the retention 
of Clinton-Sherman could not be justi- 
fied. Unfortunately, their views were got 
held by our forces in Vietnam, in that 
the 70th Bombardment Wing which has 
been stationed at Clinton-Sherman until 
recently, just dropped 60,000 tons of 
bombs on its first sortie over the war 
zone in Vietnam last week. Their bombs 
were on target, which is more than can 
be said of the planners in the Pentagon 
who want to close their base in western 
Oklahoma because of the “absence of any 
operational requirement.” 

This bill includes $5,729,000 in military 
construction for three major military in- 
stallations in Oklahoma, Tinker Air 
Force Base in Oklahoma City, Altus Air 
Force Base in Altus, Okla., and Fort Sill, 
near Lawton, Okla. We are grateful to the 
chairman of our committee, the Honor- 
able L. MENDEL Rivers, for his interest in 
the military significance of these im- 
portant bases. 

At the Army’s Artillery and Missile 
School at Fort Sill, Okla., there are 
presently 2,800 buildings on the rolls con- 
stituting 13 million square feet of floor 
space. Of the buildings mentioned, 1,300 
of them are temporary in nature, having 
survived both World War I and II. These 
temporary structures constitute 5 mil- 
lion feet of floor space on the installation 
which trains all of our Nation’s field ar- 
tillerymen, and the artillerymen of for- 
eign nations. 

Modern business recognizes that it 
cannot make a profit using deteriorated 
plants and obsolete methods. The Gov- 
ernment is not in business to make a 
profit, but conversely it should conduct 
its business at a minimum cost to the 
taxpayers. The Army cannot train, 
maintain, and support a modern, effi- 
cient Army in an obsolete establishment. 
I hope that this body will soon take the 
lead in modernizing the Defense Estab- 
lishment’s physical plant. No greater in- 
vestment can be made in America than 
this for its security and future. It is also 
worthy of mention that Fort Sill re- 
sponded in an outstanding manner to the 
call to come to the Washington vicinity 
to be available in providing security dur- 
ing the recent riots. It would indeed be 
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difficult to place a dollar value on the 
service rendered by these men of the 
4th Army but we do know that we must 
provide for their housing and training 
needs. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. I too 
support this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, under the able leader- 
ship of our chairman, the gentleman 
from South Carolina, your Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has conducted a critical 
and responsible hearing on the military 
construction authorization bill. As a con- 
sequence, that bill, which we are now 
considering, will provide valid, balanced 
programs to meet the essential facilities 
requirements of the services. 

It is not by chance that the capabili- 
ties of the services are far superior to- 
day than they were in World War II and 
the Korean conflict. Their improved 
weapons systems and equipment are, in 
the main, products of research. We can- 
not afford complacency in this field. Re- 
search must continue to go forward. A 
number of projects in the services’ bal- 
anced programs are needed to serve this 
purpose. I wish to address my comments 
to the impact of the bill on that subject, 
with particular reference to the Navy 
program. 

Recent years, particularly the post- 
Sputnik era, have witnessed a most glam- 
orous series of technological achieve- 
ments in space. Other events have oc- 
curred which have challenged our naval 
supremacy on the high seas. Conse- 
quently, the need to remain ahead of 
unfriendly forces, not only on land and 
in the air, but on the sea, must be in- 
exorably pursued through research and 
development. To fall behind in our basic 
and applied research would be to invite 
catastrophe. The Armed Forces of the 
United States today are the best 
equipped, with the finest weapons sys- 
tems in military history. The Congress 
has provided the wherewithal for an ad- 
vancing technology to develop these sys- 
tems. We believe that defense research 
and development decisions will in the fu- 
ture, as they have in the past, insure our 
military leadership and technical advan- 
tages. 

The Navy must be permitted to pur- 
sue a vigorous antisubmarine warfare 
research and development program. We 
must do all possible to be sure that there 
will be no technological breakthroughs 
that we do not ourselves make. We must 
be certain that the Polaris and Poseidon 
missiles remain undetected and secure 
beneath the sea. Navy research must be 
dedicated to a goal of developing the 
finest submarines possible. 

The deep ocean is our newest chal- 
lenge and frontier. We must establish, 
therefore, world leadership in the field 
of ocean technology. The deep submer- 
gence program, supported by a project 
in the bill, is aimed at achieving this 
world leadership. It consists of three 
elements: The deep submergence sys- 
tems program; deep research vehicles; 
and deep ocean technology. 

Our Navy air posture of the future will 
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be established to a large degree, by the 
current R. & D. programs in support of 
the conflict in Southeast Asia. Other 
fields will benefit from these programs. 
Out of our laboratories and the lessons 
learned in Vietnam will come many of 
the improvements of the 1970’s, includ- 
ing those for weather communications 
and electronic countermeasures. 

Measured in scope by monetary ex- 
penditures, the total effort in the Navy 
R. & D. program encompasses about $2 
billion per year, exclusive of military 
construction. Deeply involved in this ef- 
fort are some 43 separate shore installa- 
tions. These range in size from the larger 
naval weapons center, which employs 
approximately 6,000 people at China 
Lake and Corona, Calif., to the small 
naval ordnance unit at Key West, Fla., 
with its 70 people. The laboratories of 
the Navy have a plant value in acquisi- 
tion cost of over $1 billion. They employ 
about 36,000 personnel. These organiza- 
tions form the core of the Navy’s techni- 
cal research and development abilities. 

During the past 2 years the Navy has 
taken a series of steps to realine these 
activities into combinations of labora- 
tory centers. This shift has been dictated 
by the increasing need to have technical 
organizations capable, within themselves, 
of handling technical features of signifi- 
cant portions of complicated systems. 
Formerly, a laboratory might have been 
capable of handling only the components 
of such systems. 

The realinement met another need. 
It gave each center the identification of 
its laboratory primary mission. Last 
year, for example, the Navy established 
the Naval Ship Research and Develop- 
ment Center at Carderock, Md. This ac- 
tion associated in a primary mission 
area, the former David Taylor Model 
Basin, Carderock, the Marine Engineer- 
ing Laboratory at Annapolis, and the 
Navy Mine Defense Laboratory at Pan- 
ama City, Fla. The first two activities 
were previously related. The Panama City 
laboratory, with its technical compet- 
ence in mine, riverine, and inshore war- 
fare will contribute to and benefit from 
the strength of an overall ship-oriented 
R. & D. center. 

On July 1, 1967, the Naval Command 
Control and Communications Labora- 
tory Center, San Diego, Calif., was cre- 
ated. It was assigned development lead 
in the field of its title. 

I previously mentioned the Naval 
Weapons Center, China Lake, as a large 
center. It was established from its pred- 
ecessor, the Naval Ordnance Test Sta- 
tion, and the Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory, Corona. This Center is charged with 
the mission for development of the 
Navy’s air-launched weapons and as- 
sociated control systems. 

Another recently established orga- 
nization is the Naval Undersea Warfare 
Center. It is composed of the former 
Pasadena annex of the Naval Ordnance 
Test Station, the Underseas Technology 
Division of the former Naval Electronics 
Laboratory, San Diego, and several auxil- 
iary sites such as San Clemente Island, 
offshore from southern California. This 
Center’s overall responsibility includes 
undersea warfare conceptual analyses, 
ocean engineering and the development 
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of multiplatform weapons systems. The 
Navy is reassessing the military construc- 
tion requirements and the optimum loca- 
tion of this Center with the view of in- 
cluding projects for its development in 
future military construction programs. 

The Naval Air Development Center, 
Johnsville, Pa., is another east coast 
laboratory. It has been designated for de- 
velopment lead in air antisubmarine war- 
fare, avionics systems, and air platforms. 
Deferral of the land acquisition project, 
a water-filled quarry area, in the Navy 
program for this activity is recommended 
by your committee, since the lease for 
the area is to be renewed for several more 
years. 

Two other east coast installations have 
responsibility for development lead in 
submarine antisubmarine warfare and 
heavy underwater weapons. These are 
the Navy Underwater Weapons Research 
and Engineering Station at Newport, 
R.I, and the Navy Underwater Sound 
Laboratory, New London, Conn. 

The creation of these centers is merely 
the necessary first step toward improve- 
ment in the application of the Navy’s 
laboratory resources to their central 
technical problems. For the Navy to 
recruit and retain the quality people 
needed in this important work there 
must be quality equipment and facilities. 
In the past, the Government could 
achieve retention, motivation, and dedi- 
cation by presenting interesting pro- 
grams. Today, much of the Navy’s plant 
is becoming obsolete and inadequate. 
They must compete for quality personnel 
with the private community and its mod- 
ern facilities, many of which are pro- 
vided directly or indirectly by Govern- 
ment funds. It is obvious that the Navy 
must continue its research and develop- 
ment efforts. It seems equally obvious 
that, to do so successfully, the Navy must 
have proper, modern facilities. 

Successes of the Polaris system dra- 
matically highlight the necessity of hav- 
ing adequate, technical facilities at the 
appropriate time. ASW research and 
development in all its facets, ocean- 
ography, deep-ocean technology, arctic 
research, electronic warfare, defense 
communications, and weapons develop- 
ment should be accorded similar advan- 
tages with regard to facilities. 

To expand and accelerate their re- 
search effort the Navy must have com- 
plementing facilities. There is an increas- 
ing use of technical computers in the 
laboratory for simulation and weapons 
analysis. This growth, coupled with con- 
cept formulation and warfare analysis, 
is overburdening the first generation of 
facilities. Those facilities were acquired 
initially by the Navy, in most instances, 
by the conversion of existing structures 
to house only the equipment. Expanding 
use and the current state of the art make 
imperative the provision of modern com- 
puter facilities as the core of each lab- 
oratory center, to house not only the 
equipment, but to provide a central serv- 
ice center for engineers, system ana- 
lysts, programers and operators. 

The military construction program in 
support of the in-house laboratories and 
other R. & D. activities is limited to the 
bare essentials in fiscal year 1969. It 
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totals approximately $19 million, The 
principal emphasis of the program is on 
those facilities which are needed to sup- 
port requirements where no capabilities 
exist in-house or commercially. The R. & 
D. program is highlighted this year by 
facilities in support of deep-ocean tech- 
nology. It includes a deep-ocean engi- 
neering pressure simulator at Panama 
City, Fla., which will enable the Navy to 
extend deep diving capability to a 2,000- 
foot ocean environment. It will provide 
the tool which will help to increase 
knowledge through ocean science and 
ocean engineering and will enhance the 
ability of man to do useful work and 
maintain mission effectiveness at great 
depths. 

In the area of ocean engineering and 
development, major efforts will continue 
in the deep submergence program. The 
Navy expects the first deep submergence 
rescue vehicle to be operational in early 
1969. They have contracted for procure- 
ment of the second and are programing 
others, including the deep submergence 
search vehicle. Technical and operational 
evaluation for these vehicles will be per- 
formed by the Naval Undersea Warfare 
Center on San Clemente Island, Calif. 
To satisfy this support requirement the 
fiscal year 1969 military construction 
program includes a project for $2,802,000. 
The bill also includes authorization for 
a geoballistics facility at the Naval 
Weapons Laboratory, Dahlgren, Va., in 
the amount of $468,000, in order to pro- 
vide additional R. & D. computer capa- 
bility. 

The National Council on Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development 
has noted the importance of the Arctic. 
Fiscal year 1969 military construction 
will provide $1,985,000 at Point Barrow, 
Alaska, as a continuing program to pro- 
vide modern research and support facil- 
ities for Arctic marine science investi- 
gations. 

At the Naval Air Facility, El Centro, 
Calif., the program includes $2,223,000 
for facilities to support R. & D. effort in 
the area of aerial escape and survival 
which is a DOD joint service activity. 
The Pacific Missile Range, national in 
character and providing support for DOD 
test and evaluation of weapon systems, 
will be improved by a project in the bill 
for $1,398,000. At the Naval Air Test 
Facility, Lakehurst, N.J., $770,000 is in- 
cluded in the bill for a project needed 
in the evaluation of shipboard arresting 
gear in support of aircraft landings 
aboard aircraft carriers. For facilities 
to support the test and evaluation of air- 
craft systems and components at the 
Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, 
Md., $2,038,000 is also included. 

In conclusion, I suggest that we have 
a strong technical military posture today 
only because we provided in the past 
prudent legislation, a strong and viable 
technological foundation. Facilities pro- 
vided through military construction 
form the chassis on which that founda- 
tion has been laid. They must continue 
to be created, engineered, and provided. 
Only then can there be careful develop- 
ment of system hardware, integration of 
whole systems, and a thorough test pro- 
gram of the product. 
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Gentlemen, I support this bill fully. I 
recommend that you approve it. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to join in 
the tributes that have been paid today to 
our colleague, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Harpy]. It has been my priv- 
ilege to serve on several different sub- 
committees under his leadership and I 
have always been impressed with his 
dedication to the interests of our coun- 
try and our service people. He has al- 
ways been diligent with his work, fair 
and objective in his search for the truth 
and facts. It has been a valued expe- 
rience for me to know this great Ameri- 
can. I regret that the Congress will lose 
his good services and join his legion of 
friends in wishing him the very best in 
his retirement. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana (Mr. HÉBERT]. 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
very vigorous support of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the military construc- 
tion authorization bill we are considering 
is sound. It was developed under the 
careful guidance of the chairman of our 
Armed Services Committee, the distin- 
guished gentleman from South Carolina. 
No project in it was too large, nor line 
item too small to avoid close scrutiny and 
analysis by knowledgeable members of 
the committee. Each program presented 
by the services was examined painstak- 
ingly. My confidence in the skill and ob- 
jectivity with which this bill was pro- 
duced leads me to support it fully. I com- 
mend it for your approval. 

In the review of the Navy program I 
have been impressed with its balanced 
composition. No part of the complex 
organization was overlooked. It appeared 
as a thoughtful plan to raise the quality 
of each segment of their shore installa- 
tions to the same level. Further inquiry 
has confirmed the accuracy of this ob- 
servation. Because I believe it is perti- 
nent to the subject at hand, I should like 
to direct my comments to the Navy’s 
methods of design of their military con- 
struction program. These methods are 
not unique, of course. The other services 
operate in much the same way under the 
general guidance of the Secretary of De- 
fense. However, tiie Navy’s concerns are 
more diverse. They must operate on and 
under the sea, in the air, and on the land. 

Looking at the Navy’s program in 
broad perspective, it appears to serve 
several purposes. A few projects will re- 
place old, wornout, and obsolete struc- 
tures with modern facilities. Some will 
satisfy urgent current requirements. 
Others, while needed now, will have in- 
creasing utility in the future. Their plan- 
ning and programing system today iden- 
tifies construction needs to satisfy new 
and emerging missions. Their system is 
geared to achieve economy and effective- 
ness of operation for continuing mis- 
sions. 

The system is by no means unilateral. 
It reacts to the long-range mission and 
organizational changes within the de- 
fense establishment. It relates construc- 
tion needs to other demands on our re- 
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sources, such as research and develop- 
ment, the procurement programs, and 
to the deployment of our forces. 

The Navy has recognized the need for 
long-range planning in facilities. They 
have adopted a multiyear facilities pro- 
graming principle. In this light, it is evi- 
dent that the current year program is a 
single year increment of a plan to meet 
specific long-range needs over a period 
of several years. This system identifies a 
number of facility investment programs 
which conforms to the master plans of 
their shore stations and activity com- 
plexes. 

Other speakers have mentioned the 
naval shipyard modernization program. 
This exemplifies the facility investment 
concept. The objective of this program 
is the modernization of naval shipyards 
over an 8-year period. An important in- 
crement of the program is in the bill 
under consideration. 

The facility investment programs, as 
used by the Navy, may extend over a 
number of geographic locations. For the 
proper and timely development of indi- 
vidual bases, the Navy continues to rely 
on their base master plans. The recently 
designated naval training center at Or- 
lando, Fla., is an example of this appli- 
cation. The master plan for Orlando 
places in perspective the total require- 
ments for facilities at this complex. This 
will insure orderly development, feasi- 
ble from both a mission and a construc- 
tion viewpoint. 

Several other facility investment pro- 
grams are being formulated by the Navy. 
Some have been initiated this year. 
Others are related to future long-range 
plans. The pollution abatement program 
is an example of a current program. It 
involves a relationship among several 
agencies of the Government. A need for 
another purpose than direct defense is 
being met. This is a valid cause since our 
defense objective would otherwise be in 
conflict with another well recognized 
national objective. This program is 
planned for accomplishment over a 4- 
year period. 

Permit me to use some colorful and 
very descriptive Navy jargon—the “cold 
iron” program treats the problem of 
providing adequate utilities at piers and 
other waterfront structures. These are 
required to service fleet ships. The avail- 
ability of this pierside service permits 
the ships to continue operations in port 
without firing their boilers. At such times 
the ships’ crews may readily perform 
routine maintenance and repair of the 
ships and their equipment. Thus the 
ships can lengthen the periods between 
shipyard overhauls. This “cold iron” pro- 
gram involves worldwide requirements 
for this form of facility support at our 
naval installations. 

Another important program that is 
being implemented within the Navy’s 
planning system is for facilities support 
of the increased pilot training rate. The 
rate in effect now provides for training 
2,525 pilots annually. In order to meet 
this output, the stations within the Naval 
Air Training Command must be over- 
loaded. The projects in the bill we are 
dise will correct the majority of 
the facility deficiencies under this load- 
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ing. They will also provide a base of 
minimal facilities for a surge to an an- 
nual training rate of 2,750 pilots. That 
goal was recently approved for the Navy 
by the Secretary of Defense. The Navy 
plans to include the second increment of 
this program in next year’s bill. When 
construction has been completed of this 
second phase, the air training stations 
should have sufficient facilities for ade- 
quately training the higher load of stu- 
dent pilots. The two years of facilities 
programing may be viewed as a short- 
term plan to satisfy a long-term need. 

Earlier in my remarks I mentioned that 
the Navy’s multiyear programing. com- 
bines facility investment programing and 
master planning for base development. 
The Navy believes that, in the future, 
these two facets of the system should 
provide a frame of reference for most of 
the construction line items submitted for 
consideration by the Congress. They 
acknowledge, however, that the need will 
arise from time to time for line items 
that are independent of the basic system. 
Their number should become minimal 
with experience in system operation and 
its continuing improvement and refine- 
ment. 

The Navy has also reported progress in 
another phase of facility planning and 
programing. This involves the processing 
of voluminous quantities of data neces- 
sary to identify construction needs. The 
current system translates mission-ori- 
ented data into facility requirements and 
permits comparison with existing assets 
to determine facility deficiencies. This 
is a manual operation. 

Data processing has long been utilized 
for the financial accounting needs of the 
Navy. Its application to facilities plan- 
ning, however, has been slow. This is 
true primarily because each facility type 
requires a unique logic for its translation 
into a line item requirement. The prog- 
ress that has been made has been in re- 
organizing and recording these logical 
approaches to the point where data 
processing is becoming feasible for a ma- 
jority of facility types. 

Total computerization is not envi- 
sioned. Nevertheless, a gradual decrease 
in manual computation and more rapid 
responses to mission changes are occur- 
ring. These improvements will permit 
planners to devote more of their energies 
to the solution of the complex and costly 
facility planning problems. 

These records of progress in Navy fa- 
cility planning and programing are en- 
couraging. They signify the emergence 
of refinements for future construction 
programs which should result in more 
economical and effective investment in 
facilities for improving fleet readiness. 
These programing improvements have 
other effects. They substantiate your 
committee’s confidence in the validity of 
the program we bring to you for your 
favorable consideration. They also as- 
sure the committee that the program 
represents the minimum essential facili- 
ties requirements possible within the 
state of the facilities planning art. 

I repeat my endorsement of this bill 
ana again recommend your approval of 

t. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
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such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. LONG]. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 16703, as 
I believe this is a good bill, and I urge 
its immediate adoption. 

At this point I would also like to com- 
mend the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, L. MENDEL RIVERS, for 
his vigorous leadership in the drafting 
of and the presentation of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to give the 
Members of the House a brief of the con- 
tent of title I, Army, of the authoriza- 
tion bill before us for consideration. The 
designated subcommittees have studied 
their respective areas diligently and we 
have made trips to the field to see for 
ourselves the validity of some require- 
ments. 

Title I proposes authorization in the 
amount of $372,478,000 inside the United 
States, $85,052,000 outside the United 
States, and section 102 proposes $10,000,- 
000 emergency authorization for urgent 
major construction, a total of $467,530,- 
000. Section 102 of the bill provides $10,- 
000,000 authority which will permit ex- 
peditious accomplishment of urgent con- 
struction needed to support unforeseen 
operational requirements in interna- 
tional crises which require varying levels 
of unanticipated and unprogramed 
construction effort. Section 103 of the 
bill provides $10,000,000 of emergency 
authorization—as it did last year—to 
meet unforeseen situations occasioned by 
(a) unforseen security considerations, 
(b) new weapons developments, (c) new 
and unforeseen R. & D. requirements, or 
(d) improved production schedules. Each 
project to be accomplished under this 
authority must meet strict criteria speci- 
fied by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and be reported to the committee 
before it can be started. 

Now let me mention briefly some of 
the specific authorization to put the 
whole amount into proper perspective. 
Approximately 80 percent of the total 
authorization is for construction inside 
the United States, 18 percent is for 
construction outside the United States 
and 2 percent is for section 102 author- 
ity. Inside the United States the largest 
single item is $227.3 million for Sentinel, 
our new anti-ballistic-missile system. 
Next in order of magnitude are $68 
million for the Continental Army Com- 
mand and $284 million for Army 
Materiel Command. Replacement of a 
major hospital and expansion of medical 
research facilities account for $20.4 
million in the Surgeon General’s pro- 
gram. This is exclusive of the replace- 
ment of hospitals and dental clinics 
included under the Continental Army 
Command. The remaining large item in 
this section of the program is $16 million 
for the final increment of cadet barracks 
at the U.S. Military Academy. 

Outside the United States the largest 
single item is $55 million authorization 
for NATO infrastructure, the U.S. share 
of construction for the collective defense 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. Next in magnitude is $17 million for 
facilities in Germany required to support 
our continuing military presence in Eu- 
rope. Lesser amounts are required for the 
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Army Security Agency, the Army Ma- 
teriel Command, and the US. Army, 
Pacific, in Japan, Korea, and Okinawa. 

I should remind you that major Army 
construction in Southeast Asia, $139,247,- 
000 is carried in title V of the bill. 

As I said at the outset this is a good 
bill fully indorsed by the committee. I 
have only one regret, that we were not 
able to include more authorization for 
replacement, modernization, and im- 
provement of facilities at the Army’s 
installations. For it still appalls me that 
we cannot get a more realistic appropri- 
ation for construction at Fort Polk, La. 
In this vein, I wish to reiterate what I 
said before the House on February 29, 
1968, relative to the way Fort Polk’s de- 
velopment has been handled over the 
past 28 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I am impelled to rise be- 
fore the House today to discuss a situa- 
tion in my district, which for more than 
two decades has constituted a cruel and 
unnecessary injustice upon a people 
whose motives are marked by simple 
trust and patriotism. This trust has un- 
fortunately been met by gross bad faith 
on the part of the Government. For the 
past 3 ½ years I have worked in the Con- 
gress to correct this injustice. 

Mr. Chairman, the facts of the case are 
varied and lengthy, and I ask your in- 
dulgence as I untangle the thread of this 


story. 

In 1941 the Federal Government seized 
by expropriation a considerable portion 
of Vernon Parish, La., paying for this 
property including farms and home- 
steads as little as $4.50 an acre, to estab- 
lish what was then called Camp Polk, a 
sister Army post to Camp Beauregard, 
Camp Claiborne, and Camp Livingston, 
three central Louisiana Army installa- 
tions which have long since been de- 
activated and, too, dismantled. It was 
at Camp Polk that the Army conducted 
the now famous Louisiana maneuvers, 
which prepared our troops for the in- 
vasion of North Africa and Europe and 
the defeat of Nazi Germany. 

The sudden creation of a giant mili- 
tary installation in largely rural Louisi- 
ana caused understandable social and 
economic upheavals, but this short-lived 
inconvenience to the normal affairs of 
the community was nothing compared to 
the destruction of Europe to come later, 
and therefore, the people of the area 
treated it in the spirit of patriotic sacri- 
fice. If, when World War II had ended, 
the post had been deactivated and dis- 
mantled as her sister posts were, the 
later confusion would have soon cleared, 
and the heavy costs in human and eco- 
nomic terms to a rural area main 
services for a great Army installation 
would have soon abated. But the heavy 
sacrifice paid by these people has since 
been compounded by the opening and 
closing of Camp Polk with a cavalier dis- 
regard to the people and the area. And 
each time, the boom-and-bust atmos- 
phere created and imposed by the Gov- 
ernment has left the people embittered 
and the economy of the region in a 
shambles. It is little wonder that few 
care to trust the Government and that 
rumors run wild each 4 years. 

This is not to say that the people of 
the area do not take pride in the post’s 
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great history of service to the Nation and 
in the accomplishment of its present 
mission of training the best infantry 
troops in the world. Because they do take 
a fierce pride in Fort Polk and its officers 
and men. A brief look at the history of 
5 rore reveals sufficient reason for this 
pride. 

The post was established in 1941 at a 
cost of about $22 million and named in 
honor of the Right Reverend Leonidas 
Polk, the Episcopal bishop of Louisiana, 
known as the fighting bishop. He was 
killed in action at Marietta, Ga., in 1864 
while fighting for the Confederate Army. 

Covering nearly 199,032 acres of land, 
Polk is the largest of the three remain- 
ing active military installations in Loui- 
siana and the only remaining Army post. 
It was originally activated as an Ar- 
mored Division training center, and dur- 
ing World War II more than 8 million 
men trained at the facility. It was closed 
at the end of the war, but during the 
summers of 1948 and 1949, it was par- 
tially reopened to accommodate summer 
mag of National Guard and Reserve 

ts. 

In September 1950 at the beginning of 
the Korean war, the post was fully 
opened as the home of the 45th Infantry 
Division, Oklahoma National Guard, 
which trained there prior to shipping to 
Japan in the spring of 1951. 

But in 1954 Camp Polk was again 
closed, only to reopen the next year. And 
it was designated a permanent installa- 
tion and renamed Fort Polk, after an 
unprecedented effort by the people of the 
area and the State of Louisiana to ac- 
quire the cooperation of all facets of the 
economy and to obtain maneuver rights 
to virtually all private property other 
than homes throughout western Louisi- 
ana. However, true to form the perma- 
nent Fort Polk was again closed in June 
1959. 

It served only as a Reserve training 
camp until September 1961, when it was 
again reactivated, this time as part of 
the military buildup over the Berlin 
crisis, and the 49th Armored Division, 
Texas National Guard, trained there. 

In the summer of 1962, the Army 
finally decided to keep Fort Polk open as 
a training center for basic and advanced 
individual training, a mission which it 
stili serves. 

As stated before, Fort Polk covers 199,- 
032 acres of land, making it the fifth 
largest military installation in America. 
The value of its current fixed assets 
based upon replacement cost is approx- 
imately $311 million. 

It has one of the longest training sea- 
sons of any Army training base, because 
of fewer interruptions as a result of ad- 
verse weather. Over one-half million sol- 
diers have been trained at Fort Polk since 
July 1962, the last time the base was 
opened, with over 130,000 trained an- 
nually—this also includes those receiv- 
ing advanced Vietnam oriented infantry 
training. 

Fort Polx has a population of 43,000. 
This figure includes roughly 3,700 civilian 
employees, 7,500 military dependents liv- 
ing off base, 10,000 permanent military 
personnel, and 22,000 trainees. Of course, 
this last figure, as well as the others vary 
somewhat from time to time. 
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There are about 325 retired military 
families living in the area. In addition, 
there are about 4,800 persons employed 
in the area as a direct result of the 
activation of Fort Polk. 

Mr. Chairman, Fort Polk means a lot 
to the State of Louisiana economically, 
as it is the State’s largest single industry. 
Its fiscal year 1967 payroll alone was $78 
million. Another $16 million was spent 
locally for operations, and so forth. The 
Louisiana State Department of Com- 
merce and Industry estimates that all 
told Fort Polk generates about $140 mil- 
lion annually to the economy. 

Although Fort Polk was reopened in 
1961, there was no construction appro- 
priation until fiscal year 1965, at which 
time only $627,000 was appropriated for 
the rehabilitation of mobilization facili- 
ties. However, in fiscal year 1966 we au- 
thorized and appropriated $1,118,000, and 
have continued to authorize and appro- 
priate some funds each year since. 

In Louisiana four military installa- 
tions have been deactivated in recent 
years. Chenault Air Force Base was 
closed in June 1963. New Iberia Naval 
Air Station was closed on December 31, 
1964. Algiers Naval Base and Air Sta- 
tion was closed on December 31, 1965. 
And Camp Leroy Johnson was closed on 
June 30, 1964. 

Mr. Chairman, can you imagine as 
prudent business a military facility worth 
$311 million not being a permanent fa- 
cility? Is this good management? 

At the first of the year, Fort Polk cele- 
brated its 27th anniversary as a mili- 
tary installation of the U.S. Army. But 
despite its long history of gallant and 
loyal service, and despite its nominal 
designation of “permanent,” Fort Polk 
nevertheless is still regarded by the Army 
as temporary. 

And this is the crux of the problem. 
After 27 years of experience, even the 
civilians see through the promises and 
the mythical designation when only tem- 
porary facilities on an otherwise “perma- 
nent” Army post are built. 

If this Government has spent or is 
spending 1 red copper cent via either 
military assistance or economic assist- 
ance on family housing for the service- 
men and their families of any foreign 
nation, then it is more than we have 
spent and/or spending on U.S. service- 
men and their families at Fort Polk, La. 

The economic and social sacrifices 
exacted by the questionable status of 
Fort Polk are by no means restricted to 
the civilian population. They are the 
daily companion of military personnel 
at Fort Polk as well. In the Army Times’ 
“Guide to Army Posts,” published by the 
military service division of the Stackpole 
Company, there appear two sentences 
which tell of inconvenience, sacrifice and 
mental suffering by the men who serve 
at Fort Polk: 


No permanent family quarters on post. 
Housing off post a major problem. 


Something should certainly be done 
to alleviate such conditions. But when 
permanent housing is denied Fort Polk, 
the civilian sector cannot be expected to 
speculate on the intentions of the De- 
partment of Defense, whose attitude 
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toward Fort Polk over the years has been 
something less than consistent. 

The fact is that the economy of the 
area cannot stand the terriffic strain 
which would be imposed by building ade- 
quate family housing for military per- 
sonnel, in the absence of firm assurances 
from the Defense Department that Fort 
Polk would remain at least long enough 
to pay out the investment. 

Furthermore, troops requiring medical 
treatment while training at Fort Polk, as 
well as hundreds of Vietnam war casual- 
ties who convalesce there, face definite 
sacrifices, which it is our duty to prevent 
whenever it is humanly possible. 

As I pointed out to the House Armed 
Services Committee last year, the 27- 
year-old Fort Polk hospital is conspicu- 
ously inadequate, and moreover, it is 
definitely a fire hazard. 

The hospital was built in 1941 of 
standard World War II cantonment 
frame constructon. Its value today is in 
excess of $4 million, but it is incon- 
veniently composed of 145 separate 
buildings, 9,500 linear feet of covered 
ramps and walkways, 622,560 square feet 
of floor space, and costs $121,750 each 
year just to maintain. Originally, its 
capacity was 1,550 beds, but only 570 
beds are now authorized, for very ob- 
vious reasons. In its peak periods, it ac- 
commodates as many as 600 patients, 
with an average of 50 to 55 Vietnam cas- 
ualties at any given time, probably more 
row. I am told that its equipment is such 
that the hospital can rapidly expand its 
capacity, but not enough to return to its 
original 1,556 beds. Although the operat- 
ing equipment is modern and in good 
condition, and the hospital has recently 
received accreditation by the Joint Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Hospitals, 
the sad fact is that the buildings are 
falling apart. Constant repair is neces- 
sary just to maintain it in current oper- 
ating condition. 

The obvious necessity for a new and 
modern hospital at Fort Polk has con- 
cerned me for several years, and at the 
hearings on military medical benefits be- 
fore Subcommittee No. 2 of the House 
Armed Services Committee, on which I 
serve, in March 1966, I took the oppor- 
tunity to question Lt. Gen. Leonard D. 
Heaton, Surgeon General of the Army, on 
the subject. This is a record of that 
exchange: 

Mr. Lonc. Could I ask one question? Have 
you asked for any hospital facilities at Fort 
Polk, Louisiana? 

General Heaton. We have not put in for 
Fort Polk yet. 

Mr. Lone. Why? 

General Heaton. We have not yet put in for 
a new hospital at Fort Polk, Louisiana. 

Mr. Lonc. You say you have not? 

General Heaton. Not yet. 

Mr. HERBERT. Would you like to have one? 

General Heaton. We would like to replace 
all of our old hospitals, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lone. Well, if the needs exists, why 
don't you ask for it? 

General HEATON. We are, yes, sir. 

Mr. Lonc. You are going to ask for one at 
Fort Polk? 

General Heaton. We are going to ask for 
a new hospital everywhere until all of our 
old ones are replaced. 

Mr. HÉBERT, Are you going to ask for one 
at Fort Polk? 

General HEATON, Yes, sir. 
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Despite the testimony of the Surgeon 
General of the Army that the Depart- 
ment of Defense would request a new 
hospital for Fort Polk to replace the pres- 
ent firetrap, the Department a few days 
ago submitted its 1969 fiscal military 
construction authorization request for 
$1.9 billion, including $1,690,000 for 
training facilities at Fort Polk, but none 
for a much needed hospital or long-over- 
due family housing. 

Because of these and other instances, 
the people of the area and I do not doubt 
many servicemen, are asking some point- 
ed questions. The economic hills and 
valleys, which are a direct result of the 
boom-and-bust policy has almost become 
a way of life in this area of America. 
They live daily with the threat of eco- 
nomic depression on the heels of still 
another deactivation, and the morale 
problem understandably affects services 
and support to Fort Polk. Workers take 
jobs there merely as temporary expedi- 
ents, suppliers cater only as far as their 
normal business will permit, financial in- 
stitutions cannot risk Fort Polk-oriented 
ventures. 

At the same time, my constituents are 
asking, Why do we spend billions build- 
ing military installations overseas, of a 
permanent nature, which eventually are 
turned over lamely to the foreign gov- 
ernments concerned, when we apparent- 
ly cannot spend much less to develop and 
maintain facilities even for a corporal's 
guard at home? 

Why are the people of France, Ger- 
many, Turkey, and Southeast Asia, 
among others, treated far better by our 
Government than our own people who 
have sacrificed so much for so long? 

These questions simply cannot be an- 
swered completely by referring to the 
state of hostilities overseas. Some of the 
answer certainly lies in the management 
of our installations at home, their fund- 
ing and their development. 

During the past 3 years in which I par- 
ticipated in hearings on authorization re- 
quests before the House Armed Services 
Committee, I have seen the military con- 
struction authorization for fiscal year 
1966, the supplemental military con- 
struction authorization for fiscal year 
1966, and the military construction au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1967, and the 
military construction authorization for 
fiscal year 1968 come before the Con- 
Seg without adequate requests for Fort 
Polk. 

It is true that in fiscal year 1969, after 
considerable prodding, more is asked 
for Fort Polk than previously. But the 
increase is obviously predicated on pres- 
ent requirements with no attention to 
future needs at the installation. 

In fiscal year 1966 the Army was au- 
thorized to spend $1.1 million at Fort 
Polk for rifle squad tactical ranges, elec- 
tric system conversions, and barracks im- 
provements. In fiscal year 1967, the Army 
was authorized to spend $861,000 for the 
construction of training ranges. In fiscal 
year 1968 the Army was authorized to 
spend $954,000 for a cold storage plant, 
deleting requests that year for a light 
vehicle driving range and a rifle range. 
In fiscal year 1969 the Army is request- 
ing authorization for $1,690,000 for train- 
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ing facilities at Fort Polk, steadfastly 
refusing to even ask for authorization for 
any permanent facilities. 

But there are times when circum- 
stances force the building of permanent 
facilities even at Fort Polk. For instance, 
in the Armed Services Committee hear- 
ings on fiscal year 1968 military con- 
struction authorization, the Army re- 
quested and received authorization to 
build a cold storage plant at Fort Polk. 
It justified the request for a permanent 
plant by stating that the old facility, 
built in 1941, had rotted away, that no 
other building was large enough for 
alteration as a storage unit, that no com- 
parable commercial facility existed with- 
in 100 miles, and that if a new one was 
not built “five brigades and a cadre at 
Fort Polk will be exposed to undue risk 
of food poisoning as a result of spoilage.” 
I wondered then and still wonder that a 
new hospital was not included in the 
Army’s “undue risk” justification. 

Aside from its military mission, the 
military is responsible for the cultural, 
social, and economic wake it leaves be- 
hind it. This responsibility is especially 
critical where it is the largest employer 
in the area, in fact the largest in the 
State. It is responsible for operating in 
such a manner that the community can 
with some assurance plan for schools and 
homes and social services, and all the 
benefits of civilized society which Ameri- 
cans expect of its Government and fully 
deserve. In the case of Fort Polk this 
responsibility to the community and to 
its neighbors is being shirked. 

I would not like to leave a false im- 
pression in the minds of Members here 
today. All of us in my district and 
throughout Louisiana are extremely 
proud of Fort Polk and of its missions in 
the national defense. I have personally 
supported the development of Fort Polk. 
I have repeatedly called for it to be de- 
clared permanent and developed. I have 
pleaded for permanent housing and a 
new modern hospital. I have consistently 
supported the Army’s requests for au- 
thorizations for Fort Polk and worked to 
increase appropriations. 

But it should be understood in the 
highest councils of the Nation that an 
installation such as Fort Polk does not 
exist in a vacuum. It is an integral part 
of the community in which it operates, 
and as such it must assume the larger 
share of social and economic responsi- 
bilities. Fort Polk has an illustrious his- 
tory. It is unfortunate that its history is 
marred by all to many deactivations. 

The men who have commanded at 
Fort Polk have said that it is one of the 
finest installations, in terms of geograph- 
ical location, weather, and terrain, in 
the Army’s roster. Yet it is relegated to 
a second-class existence. If the testimony 
of these professional soldiers is to be be- 
lieved, then Fort Polk should have been 
declared permanent long ago and de- 
veloped so that it might contribute its 
full share to the defense of the Nation. 

I cannot believe that these men would 
either deceive us or mislead us. And cer- 
tainly, as military men of long experi- 
ence, they could not have been mistaken. 
I do not think they were guilty of either. 
I shall continue to work in the House and 
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in committee to effect a policy by which 
the Army can make the best and widest 
use of this excellent facility in the na- 
tional interest and for the national de- 
fense, and hope that the Department of 
Defense will still come in and request in 
the fiscal 1969 military construction bill, 
which is presently before our committee, 
permanent family housing and a new, 
much-needed hospital at Fort Polk, La. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. MACHEN]. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
rise in support of this legislation, and 
having served on this subcommittee, I 
wish to compliment the chairman and 
the ranking minority leader on the com- 
mittee for their leadership. 

Mr. Chairman, it was my pleasure this 
year to be named by our distinguished 
chairman as a member of the special 
subcommittee on the military construc- 
tion authorization bill for fiscal year 
1969. In this capacity I was assigned the 
responsibility for Department of De- 
fense air and water pollution abatement 
projects, and it is on this subject that I 
will speak. 

The bill we reported contains a total 
of $15,098,000 for air and water pol- 
lution abatement projects for the three 
services. This represents a 49-percent 
reduction from the $29,837,000 requested 
3 for this program for fiscal year 

As a matter of background, the De- 
fense Department initiated its pollution 
abatement program last year in the fiscal 
year 1968 Military Construction Author- 
ization Act. This program is predicated 
upon two Executive orders issued by 
President Johnson, both to the effect 
that the Federal Government shall not 
be a contributor to the pollution of our 
environment by the discharge of un- 
treated sewage and industrial wastes and 
by the emission of unclean air. 

Executive Order 11282 of May 26, 1966, 
issued by the President in furtherance 
of the purpose and policy of the Clean 
Air Act, states as the policy of the Gov- 
ernment: 

The heads of the departments, agencies, 
and establishments of the Executive Branch 
of the Government shall provide leadership 
in the nationwide effort to improve the 
quality of our air through the prevention, 
control, and abatement of air pollution from 
Federal Government activities in the United 
States. 


Executive Order 11288, issued by the 
President on July 7, 1966, in furtherance 
of the purpose and policy of the Water 
Pollution Control Act, states as the pol- 
icy of the Government: 

The heads of the departments, agencies, 
and establishments of the Executive Branch 
of the government shall provide leadership 
in the nationwide effort to improve water 
quality through prevention, control, and 
abatement of water pollution from Federal 
Government activities in the United States. 


As a result of these Executive orders 
the three services drew up 5-year plans 
for air and water pollution abatement. 
These plans were cleared through the 
Bureau of the Budget and the first step 
was taken last year when the Defense 
Department requested, and the Congress 
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authorized and appropriated funds for 
the first year of the 5-year Defense water 
pollution abatement program. This year 
the Defense Department has requested 
and our committee has recommended au- 
thorization for the first year of the 5- 
year Defense air pollution abatement 
program, in addition to continuing the 
water pollution abatement program. 

It is estimated by the Defense Depart- 
ment that the total cost for air and water 
pollution abatement for both 5-year 
plans will amount to $270 million. Al- 
though this sounds like a great deal of 
Government money—and it is—I strong- 
ly believe that this investment of public 
funds in air and water pollution abate- 
ment programs will demonstrate to pri- 
vate industry, to State and local gov- 
ernments, and to the public-at-large that 
its National Government is willing to 
provide the leadership in cleaning up our 
environment for the health and safety of 
all. 

As I said earlier, we on the House 
Armed Services Committee, under the 
leadership of our distinguished chair- 
man, authorized the first step last year. 
At that time, the Defense Department 
presented us with an authorization re- 
quest for the first year of the 5-year 
water pollution abatement program. It 
totaled about $45.3 million and the Con- 
gress not only authorized this initial 
water pollution abatement program, but 
we appropriated about $45.2 million for 
it. In addition, there was about $2.1 mil- 
lion appropriated for a number of air 
pollution abatement projects, although 
this aspect of pollution abatement will 
not be launched on a large scale until 
the next fiscal year by the Defense De- 
partment. 

The water pollution abatement pro- 
gram of last year was servicewide and 
status reports presented by Defense wit- 
nesses to our subcommittee indicate that 
the majority of individual projects will 
be under construction this year. I per- 
sonally believe, with the exception of a 
very small number of instances, this pro- 
gram has begun very well and the public 
will benefit from its results—clean 
water—very soon. 

This year, primarily because of very 
critical budgetary considerations, the De- 
fense Department presented a much 
smaller antipollution program to the 
Congress. It totaled $29.8 million for air 
and water pollution abatement projects, 
compared with the $45.3 million for only 
water pollution abatement sought last 
year. 

Of the $29.8 million antipollution pro- 
gram requested for fiscal year 1969, $18 
million was for water pollution abate- 
ment. Of this total request for the second 
year of the water pollution abatement 
program, the committee has recom- 
mended an authorization of $9,959,000. 
Of the $29.8 million antipollution pro- 
gram requested for fiscal year 1969, $11.1 
million was for air pollution abatement 
projects to begin the first year of this 
5-year program. Of this request, the com- 
mittee has recommended an authoriza- 
tion of $5,139,000 for air pollution abate- 
ment projects. We reduced the water 
pollution abatement request by $8,712,000 
and the air pollution abatement request 
by $6,027,000. 
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For a service-by-service comparison 
between what we funded for fiscal year 
1968 and what we are recommending for 
fiscal year 1969, I include in my remarks 
at this point the following table: 


sas" yd EN 


funded recommended 


Water-pollution 
abatement: 


This table shows that the committee is 
recommending a 68.6-percent reduction 
in antipollution projects for the Defense 
Department from the funding of the pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1968 and what the 
committee recommends for authorization 
for fiscal year 1969. 

My next table illustrates the Defense 
Department’s request for air and water 
pollution abatement authorization for 
fiscal year 1969, the authorization that 
the committee is recommending, and the 
amount that was deleted from the De- 
fense program for the next fiscal year. 
The total $29.8 million request was re- 
duced by the committee to almost $15.1 
million, a reduction of $14.7 million, or 
49 percent: 


Recom- 
Requested Reduction mended for 
ee 
1 
Water-pollution 
ement 000 $1,639,000 $3,093, 000 
000 5,657,000 4,686, 000 
000 1,416,000 2, 182, 000 
Air-pollution 
abatement: 
Army.... 3,326,000 1,801,000 1. 525, 000 
a —— 7, 840, 000 4,226,000 3, 614, 000 
—A dd 
l 29, 837, 000 14, 739, 000 15, 098, 000 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to empha- 
size, and I think that the figures I have 
already presented bear me out, the effort 
that the subcommittee and the commit- 
tee exerted in recommending authoriza- 
tion only for those military construction 
projects with the highest priority. I feel 
that we were extremely conscientious in 
this effort and I hope that it will be 
fruitful. I will admit that in deferring 
some of the projects that we have de- 
ferred, there is no question in my mind 
they will have to be authorized and 
funded at a later date, one when we do 
not have the heavy military commit- 
ments our Nation is now carrying and for 
which our taxpayers are bearing the 
burden. 

I think that the pollution abatement 
program is a pertinent example. This 
year the Defense Department, totally 
aware of the critical budgetary situation, 
performed commendably in presenting to 
the committee a military construction 
authorization bill that was to a great de- 
gree shorn of frills and no or low priority 
projects. But the committee could not 
have discharged its duty properly and 
could not have come before the House 
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today without exercising its prerogative 
and responsibility to our colleagues and 
to the taxpayers without seeking fur- 
ther reductions in this program for the 
next fiscal year. 

Speaking now only for the pollution 
abatement program, I would like to state 
that all of the projects that were de- 
ferred in this area ultimately will have to 
be authorized and funded, in my opin- 
ion, in order for the Federal Govern- 
ment to meet the requirements and ob- 
jectives set forth by President Johnson 
in Executive Orders 11282 and 11288. So 
I will give my colleagues fair notice that 
because we in the committee are recom- 
mending for fiscal year 1969 the deferral 
of almost half of the air and water pollu- 
tion abatement projects to later dates, 
they will appear in future military con- 
struction authorization bills for approval 
when our fiscal situation is more ame- 
nable to it. I intend to do everything in 
my power as a member of this commit- 
tee and House to see that they are re- 
quested, that they are recommended, 
that they are authorized, and finally 
appropriated and constructed. 

Air and water pollution abatement as 
a governmental function does not have 
the glamour of a new weapons system in 
national security. Quite frankly it is a 
rather mundane pursuit by the Govern- 
ment. But it is a vital one if the millions 
of Americans now inhabiting our Nation 
and the many millions yet unborn are to 
survive in a country threatening their 
existence with increasing amounts of un- 
drinkable water and unbreathable air. 
It is imperative that our Government as- 
sume and carry to success strong leader- 
ship in pollution abatement. This is a 
public purpose and policy in which the 
Government cannot be xypocritical or 
backward. 

Those pollution abatement projects 
we are recommending for deferral must 
be authorized, funded and built at a later 
date. It should not be a decade from 
now; not even 5 or 3 years. If the Gov- 
ernment fails to meet the commitment 
to its 5-year air and water pollution 
abatement programs, I feel we, as Mem- 
bers of Congress will have to bear a large 
portion of the responsibility and our 
constituents will be justified in holding 
us to account. 

Thus, in strongly urging my colleagues 
to support this military construction au- 
thorization bill for fiscal year 1969, as 
recommended by our committee, with its 
reduced air and water pollution abate- 
ment program, I do so on the grounds 
that this deferral of control of environ- 
mental hazards must not become a 
habit, or a precedent, or a governmental 
policy, Were our budgetary situation not 
as critical as it is today, and I sincerely 
hope it will not be next year, I could not 
in all honesty personally support the de- 
ferrals I now urge you to indorse. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. IcHorp]. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the subcommittee which con- 
sidered H.R. 16703, I was given the spe- 
cial assignment to look into the enlisted. 
men barracks program in detail. 

During the hearings we were pre- 
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sented the results of a DOD task force 
study which found that morale and re- 
enlistments would be greatly improved if 
the statutory limitation per man were 
raised from $2,300 to $3,500. With this 
increased limitation it was intended to 
increase the space for grades E-2, E-3, 
and E-4 from 72 square feet to 103 square 
feet per man. The barracks would be 
partitioned into three-man rooms in- 
stead of three- to eight-man rooms and 
central toilet facilities would be retained. 
Space per man for grades E-5 and E-6 
would have been increased from 72 
square feet to 155 square feet, with two- 
man rooms, and instead of central toilets 
there would have been semiprivate 
toilets. For grades E-7, E-8, and E-9, the 
number of square feet available per man 
would have been increased from 72 to 
310 and each man would have been pro- 
vided with a private bedroom, a shared 
living room and private toilets in lieu of 
central toilets. 

All of the members of the subeommit- 
tee were very sympathetic to the proposal 
criteria because we fully realize the effect 
of good housing upon morale and our 
reenlistment program. If the proposal 
had been made at a time when our Fed- 
eral Government was not faced with a 
very serious financial situation, I am 
sure we would have approved the new 
criteria. We did, however, recognize that 
the increase in construction costs made 
it mandatory to increase the present lim- 
itations in order not to reduce present 
living standards. The limitation was 
therefore increased from $2,300 to $2,500 
per man. 

This year’s barracks construction pro- 
gram is very modest in view of existing 
needs. Navy and Marine Corps require- 
ments for enlisted troop housing are 
426,411 spaces. To meet these require- 
ments there are only 170,291 existing 
adequate spaces. The committee was 
thus asked by DOD to approve 9,597 new 
spaces even though there is a deficiency 
of well over 200,000 spaces. The 
Navy had originally requested 45,000 
barracks spaces for the Navy and the 
Marine Corps but OSD only approved 
9,597. The Air Force picture is similar to 
the Navy. The Air Force requires 340,000 
barracks spaces to meet its needs. There 
are now 220,000 adequate spaces in the 
inventory leaving a deficiency of approx- 
imately 120,000 spaces. The Air Force 
requested 14,058 new spaces of OSD but 
only 3,900 spaces were approved. OSD 
approved the Army requests in the 
amount of 1,595 new spaces even though 
a total of 21,362 spaces was requested. 
The Army has a deficit of 116,300 ade- 
quate permanent barracks spaces. At the 
present time requirements are being met 
by the use of World War II temporary 
housing which is deficient. 

This brief summary of the barracks 
program shows that the program this 
year is indeed modest. We have saved 
over $11 million by rejecting the pro- 
posed new standards. Other proposed 
spaces were eliminated due to the fact 
they did not have the necessary high 
priority to survive the slices of the econ- 
omy ax that we had to wield this year. 
These spaces had to be deferred in order 
to reduce our anticipated revenue def- 
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icits. The Members should have no difi- 
culty in affirming the action of our com- 
mittee insofar as the austere barracks 
program is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a great privilege 
and a great honor to serve as a member 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
under the able and distinguished leader- 
ship of L. MENDEL Rivers. If I am privi- 
leged to return to the Congress next year 
I deeply regret that I shall serve without 
the assistance of one of the most dedi- 
cated and able members ever to serve on 
the committee, Porter Harpy, from Vir- 
ginia. The committee and the Congress 
will greatly miss the outstanding services 
of Porter Harpy who has elected to re- 
tire. H.R. 16708, as so many bills which 
come out of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, is distinctively marked by the 
handiwork of Porter Harpy. H.R. 16703 
should be passed as a memorial of his 
great services to our Nation. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RANDALL I. 
a distinguished member of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, this 
year the military construction authoriza- 
tion bill is an austere bill. It is one from 
which a lot of requests have been re- 
moved. Some of us on the committee who 
represent districts with military installa- 
tions know from unpleasant experience 
this is a fact. 

As an illustration, the Air Force had 
requested $146,000 for new steam heating 
mains at Richards-Gebaur Air Force 
Base in the district it is my privilege to 
represent. However, on questioning it 
was brought out these were not of such 
great urgency that this program could 
not be postponed. It would be more 
economical as a long-range matter to re- 
place these steam mains, but nearly 
$150,000, out of the pot right now could 
not be recouped except over a period of 
years. In other words, it would take sev- 
eral years to gain back the cost of the 
initial outlay. For that reason, we agreed 
that this particular line item was of 
lesser priority or less essential than those 
which are immediately needed and can- 
not be put off without a great detriment 
to our military operations. 

To illustrate an item of much higher 
priority, $472,000 was included for utili- 
ties at the Lake City Army Ammunition 
Plant in our congressional district. This 
particular plant throughout the course 
of the Vietnam war, has been the sup- 
plier of the great bulk of small arms 
ammunition, for southeast Asia. At one 
time while there were some operating 
problems at another plant, Lake City 
was the only large scale, Government- 
owned, company-operated producer of 
small arms ammunition in the entire 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, unlike procurement of 
such military hardware as planes, ships, 
and sophisticated weapons, the field of 
military construction is not a very ex- 
citing matter. The reason is that it in- 
volves mostly brick and mortar. H.R. 
16703 originally contained 11,000 line 
items for construction in the United 
States, Europe, and elsewhere in the 
world. As I pointed out, it has been re- 
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duced by a total of $60,000,000. The facts 
are that this austerity has not been ac- 
complished indiscriminately, but it has 
been done item by item. Again and again 
the Department of Defense was asked to 
provide guidance on what they regarded 
as those items of lowest priority. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 16703 is a good 
bill. By it we make a real start for the 
very first time on that subject we hear so 
much about, an anti-ballistic-missile 
system, which has been in part already 
described by the able ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

It is believed that by 1970 or 1971 the 
Red Chinese will have some kind of an 
ICBM delivery system. We must be able 
to meet that threat. This bill authorizes 
funds in the amount of $227,000,000 for 
defense against this potential Chinese 
threat. I mention this only to explain 
why it is that when a price tag of $5 
billion has been mentioned as the 
cost of ABM, the sum of $27,000,000 is of 
any consequence. The answer is that we 
are commencing or beginning to estab- 
lish a system, and if tests show that it 
will be successful against Red China, 
then we can go further in the construc- 
tion of a system against the more so- 
phisticated Russian missiles. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most im- 
portant portions of H.R. 16703 is the 
$227.3 million of new obligational au- 
thority for the Army to initiate major 
construction of the Sentinel ballistic- 
missile-defense system. Because of the 
intense interest expressed by the Armed 
Services Committee and other Members 
of the House, and I might add, the inter- 
est of the American people, I will take 
this opportunity to provide some unclas- 
sified information on this important pro- 


gram. 

As many of you may recall, the Secre- 
tary of Defense announced on September 
18, 1967, that production and deploy- 
ment of the Sentinel system would be un- 
dertaken immediately. As I have indi- 
cated previously, I strongly concur in this 
course of action. 

The broad purpose of Sentinel is: 

First, to provide an overall area de- 
fense of the United States against the 
Red Chinese ICBM threat; 

Second, to provide an option for de- 
fending Minuteman with Sprints; and 

Third, to provide protection of our 
cities against an accident launch of a 
small number of ICBM’s by any of the 
nuclear powers. 

Four of the five major subsystems of 
Sentinel are the Sprint and Spartan 
missiles, the PAR—perimeter acquisition 
radar—and MSR—missile site radar. 
Another subsystem that is less evident 
because it is integrated with these hard- 
ware items is the data processing sub- 
system. I shall discuss each of these sub- 
systems in more detail: 

First. An effective area defense de- 
pends on the ability to reach out and de- 
tect objects at ranges which permit pro- 
tective launch and intercept before re- 
entry of the enemy warhead, This func- 
tion will be performed by the perimeter 
acquisition radar—PAR. Design charac- 
teristics for the PAR have been estab- 
lished and it is entering development. 
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The technology for this development is 
not of major concern as it has been dem- 
onstrated in a number of previous pro- 
grams. This radar will act not only as a 
surveillance radar but also as a track 
radar to supply the Spartan battery with 
initial target data. The radar will employ 
a common transmitter and receiver an- 
tenna array. The radar set will be housed 
in an above ground building. Located 
with its own data processor, part of 
the overall data processing subsystem, 

Second. Another phased array radar 
employed is the missile site radar—MSR. 
The missile site radar with its data 
processing subsystem performs surveil- 
lance and detection, target track, and 
missile track and command. Its power 
and its detection range are considerably 
less than those of the perimeter acquisi- 
tion radar, but it functions to provide 
refined tracking data and missile com- 
mand after initial acquisition and tracks 
by the more powerful radar. 

Third. The Spartan is a three-stage, 
solid-propellant missile. The Spartan is 
fired from an underground cell. After 
the first stage completes burning, it is 
separated and the second stage ignites. 
Second-stage motor burnout occurs and 
the missile emits in the sensible atmos- 
phere. The third stage is ignited on com- 
mand from the ground computer based 
on computer computations of the course 
to target. The Spartan missile is an out- 
growth of the Nike-Zeus missile and 
much commonality of hardware exists. 
The greatest change between the two is 
a larger motor thereby giving the missile 
greater payload capacity. 

Fourth. Sprint is a two-stage solid pro- 
pellant vehicle designed to deliver its nu- 
clear warhead to an altitude of 100,000 
feet. Command guidance by the missile 
site radar—MSR—is again used. The 
Sprint missile is launched from an un- 
derground vertical launcher using a gas 
eject launch system. After the missile 
clears the ground, the boosters take over. 
Sprint development is somewhat ahead 
of Spartan. Some 18 developmental fir- 
ings have taken place at White Sands 
and the missile is performing well. After 
completion of firings at White Sands, a 
second development firing phase will 
take place at Meck Island in the 
Kwajalein Atoll in the Pacific. We have 
now discussed those subsystems that pri- 
marily come to mind in any Sentinel 
discussion, but have touched only briefly 
on the overall data processing subsystem 
which is integrated into the radar hard- 
ware. 

Fifth. A data processor of modular de- 
sign is associated with each missile site 
radar—MSR—and perimeter acquisition 
radar—PAR—to process and evaluate 
the vast amount of information accumu- 
lated by the radars. The hardware of the 
system is composed of the associated 
computer processors, memory banks, dis- 
plays, tapes, and discs. Software consists 
of the controlling programs that go into 
the data processor; that is, the complete 
set of computer programs used. For the 
Sentinel system, a new generation com- 
puter was needed and is now being pro- 
duced. A developmental data processing 
system has been installed and is being 
tested at Whippany, N.J., at the Bell 
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Laboratories. The MSR portion of the 
data processing subsystem is being in- 
stalled also at Meck Island in the Pacific. 

To show how these subsystems inte- 
grate, let us assume that a transpolar 
ICBM attack originates from China. The 
first element of the Sentinel system to 
pick up such an attack would be the 
perimeter acquisition radar. This radar 
would provide initial track data for alert- 
ing our Sentinel firing units. After com- 
puter processing, data links with the 
missile site radars located throughout the 
country would alert defensive Spartan 
batteries to the incoming threat. The 
missile site radars, or MSR’s, would re- 
fine this tracking data and would con- 
trol the missile launch and flight to 
intercept the incoming ICBM’s. This kill 
would occur well out of the atmosphere. 
A second type missile, the Sprint, would 
be located around certain critical target 
areas. It would be launched to protect 
any such areas from ICBM’s that pene- 
trate the Spartan defense. Sprint is the 
fastest accelerating missile that we have 
developed. 

When intercepts are made by either 
Spartan or Sprint, the ground effects will 
be negligible for blast and radiation and 
fallout will be minimal. 

The specific quantities of equipments, 
locations, and schedules are based upon 
the defense objectives and the defined 
threat. 

First. Sentinel deployment is intended 
to provide complete area coverage of the 
United States to include Alaska and 
Hawaii. In general, the minimum num- 
ber of sites have been planned consistent 
with providing such coverage. 

Second. PAR radars are located along 
our northern border and missile site 
radars are located throughout the coun- 
try. Spartan sites are located strategi- 
cally to provide the area defense cover- 
age. 

In his September 18, 1967, decision to 
deploy, Secretary McNamara announced 
that preliminary estimates indicate an 
investment of approximately $5 billion. 
This is still the current estimate of the 
investment cost. Immediately upon deci- 
sion to deploy, however, certain studies 
were undertaken to refine deployment 
details and subsequent subordinate deci- 
sions resulted therefrom. The Army is 
conducting a refined recosting em- 
bracing these changes which will require 
several more weeks to complete. 

These investment costs are exclusive of 
the annual operation and maintenance— 
O. & M.—and most R.D.T. & E. The 
O. & M. for the period through final oper- 
ational capability is estimated at $800 
million with an annual operating ex- 
pense thereafter of approximately $350 
million. 

The fiscal year 1968 program will in- 
clude the commitment of $228.7 million 
from earlier appropriations made by the 
Congress for ballistic-missile deploy- 
ment—then referred to as Nike—X. In- 
cluded in this amount is $54.1 million of 
the $64 million military construction 
funds appropriated by Congress in fiscal 
year 1968. This adjustment was made to 
aline the initial construction activities of 
Sentinel facilities with the approved de- 
ployment program. 
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In fiscal year 1968, the military con- 
struction requirement is primarily for 
survey, planning and design, with much 
lesser amounts required for advanced 
real estate actions and procurement of 
long lead-time power equipment items. 

In fiscal year 1969, major construction 
activity must start at the first sites and 
requires a total of $227.3 million as I 
stated initially. This total amount is for 
construction and provides primarily for 
the construction of PAR and MSR tech- 
nical structures at the first sites. 

In addition the item provides for con- 
struction of the powerplant facilities, 
underground tunnel systems for access, 
radio frequency—RF—fencing, heat re- 
jection systems, electrical distribution 

communication and instrumen- 
tation distribution systems, and water 
and sewerage systems. Minor amounts of 
fiscal year 1969 construction funds will 
be utilized for real estate acquisition and 
restrictive easements, demolition and 
preconsolidation of foundation material 
at tactical sites proposed for fiscal year 
1970 construction. Construction of com- 
mand and contro. communications facili- 
ties and training facilities is also included 
in this item. It does not include missile 
launcher fields, headquarters, mainte- 
nance, and most other support items 
which will be constructed in future years. 
The first two architectural-engineer 
contracts, for design of MSR technical 
facilities and the powerplants at the first 
two MSR’s have already been awarded. 

As a nation, we need the protection 
that only the Sentinel ballistic-missile- 
defense system can provide. I hope, there- 
fore, for the present support to provide 
the present funds needed, or in other 
words, this $227.3 million for the initial 
major construction, but also those addi- 
tional or future funds that will be re- 
quired to complete an adequate deploy- 
ment. 

Now, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to join in tribute to our colleague, 
Porter Harpy, who will leave us at the 
end of this year. I am going to miss his 
association not only on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee but also on the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 
Porter Harpy has proved himself to be 
an able, hardworking, and valuable 
member of both of these committees. 

As chairman of the Investigating Sub- 
committee of the House Armed Services 
Committee, it would be almost impossible 
to estimate how much the gentleman 
from Virginia has saved for the tax- 
payers of the United States. Again and 
again over the years he has been respon- 
sible for savings that would never have 
happened except for the diligence and 
the perseverence of his work as an in- 
vestigator. One of the highest tributes to 
be paid to our fellow Member, who will 
not be with us after this year, is that 
he was not only an able man who be- 
lieved in economy in Government ex- 
penditures, but he was an honest man 
who fought against dishonesty wherever 
he found it. His shoes will not be easy 
to fill, because his successor, whomever 
it may be, will be trying to match the 
work of this tireless, determined public 
servant. His efforts will never be for- 
gotten by the people of this country who 
believe that the Government should get 
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value received for the money it spends, 
just as if it were a private enterprise. 

All of us extend our very best wishes 
to our colleague, wherever he may go and 
in whatever undertaking he may engage 
in the years ahead. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask the indulgence of my colleagues, as 
I try in my ineptitude, to express the 
gratitude I feel for the accolades that 
have been expressed by my great com- 
mittee chairman, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers], and others 
of my colleagues. 

One of the greatest privileges any per- 
son can have is the privilege that has 
been mine to serve, first of all in this 
body but, secondly, to serve on the great 
Committee on Armed Services. It was my 
privilege to serve under three eminent 
statesmen—first that great Georgian, 
Mr. Vinson, then the incomparable 
Dewey Short, and more recently under 
the outstanding leadership of our great 
chairman, MENDEL RIVERS. 

One of the fine things about our com- 
mittee is the dedication of the member- 
ship—the genuine cooperation with our 
chairman and with each other—as we 
work toward that common objective of 
providing for the defense of the Nation. 
Let me say to my fellow dropout, the 
gentleman from Indiana, that I recognize 
his good fortune in serving for these 
2 years on that committee, and at the 
same time I recognize the good fortune 
of the committee to have had his dedi- 
cated service even for this limited time. 

For the more than 20 years of my serv- 
ice I have admired the gentleman from 
Indiana—earlier from something of a 
distance—because he served in a lead- 
ership position on the other side of the 
aisle and I was not privy to those coun- 
cils. But I have cherished the opportu- 
nity to get to know him better since he 
came on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and have been grateful for the 
warmth of his friendship. 

Mr. Chairman, during the expression 
of these overgenerous and undeserved 
comments by so many of my colleagues, I 
have been moved by emotion and grati- 
tude. 

Often I had to listen carefully to be 
sure that these accolades were meant for 
me and not for someone else. I was rot 
sure what the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Bates] was going to say when 
he got to talking about the survivor’s 
benefits bill. This was really quite an un- 
dertaking which caused some trauma at 
the time, but I think that the ultimate 
product of our labors was most worth- 
while and I trust that Mr. BATES re- 
covered many times over for any tem- 
porary disfavor some mistaken constit- 
uent generated. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, my service in 
Congress has been most rewarding to me 
and if I can truly leave evidence of some 
measure of accomplishment I shall feel 
personal satisfaction in that. But most of 
all, Mr. Chairman, as I retire from these 
Halls at the end of this session the thing 
I shall cherish most will be the friend- 
ships that I have enjoyed among the 
Members of this body and particularly 
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among the members of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

But now let me talk for a few minutes 
about the bill before us. 

Under the wise and able leadership of 
the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers], your Armed 
Services Committee has produced an 
austere but balanced program for each of 
the military services. I should like to 
speak particularly about title II, the 
Navy’s program, which totals $240,436,- 
000. 


Our naval operating forces today are 
far superior to those of World War IL 
and the Korean conflict. The continued 
support by the Congress has enabled the 
Navy to achieve these improvements. 
The surface ships, submarines, aircraft 
squadrons, and Marine Corps forces can 
range far from their home ports or home 
bases for much longer periods than in 
earlier years, and still operate effectively, 
nevertheless, each of these forces must 
still return to a shore station eventually. 
Here, personnel are rested, rotated to 
other duties, and receive new or re- 
fresher training; ships and aircraft ob- 
tain logistic support, voyage repair, over- 
haul and resupply for their next 
deployments. Suitable, adequate, and 
modern facilities must be provided for 
Navy and Marine Corps to perform these 
functions. 

The purpose of the naval shore estab- 
lishment is to provide support for our 
modern naval forces. As technological 
developments result in the evolution of 
new and more efficient naval forces and 
weapons systems, modern, and in some 
cases unique, shore facilities are required 
to provide proper support. It has been 
my continuing objective to insure that 
naval and Marine Corps units receive 
the authorization necessary to construct 
facilities required for the maintenance 
of a high state of combat readiness. That 
is the purpose of this bill. 

The Navy’s construction program was 
presented to the committee in segments 
of special significance this year. Major 
segments included construction of facili- 
ties to support the Navy and Marine 
Corps pilot training program, for re- 
search and development, for medical fa- 
cilities, for facilities to modernize our 
shipyards and our aircraft rework facili- 
ties, for Marine Corps air and ground 
forces facilities and most importantly, 
for the improvement of personnel sup- 
port facilities. 

Because the Navy is a multipurpose 
worldwide combat force, it must have a 
large, efficiently sited combat logistic 
base. To be assured that the shore sta- 
tions are fully capable of providing the 
needed support, the Navy maintains con- 
tinual surveillance of what facilities are 
available and what are required. When it 
becomes apparent that deficiencies exist, 
that new weapons systems are to become 
operative, that advancements may be at- 
tained through research, they conduct a 
critical analysis. In this manner they 
determine which of the most urgent of 
these requirements must be satisfied 
through military construction to meet 
their most pressing responsibilities. This 
results in a firm balanced program such 
as is now contained in title II of the bill. 

I should like to speak briefly of the sev- 
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eral segments of this program structure. 
One of these is for modernization of 
naval shipyards to increase efficiency, to 
reduce the downtime of our ships, and 
to improve fleet readiness. A few projects 
in last year’s program were a coordinated 
part of this modernization plan. The 
package this year for $37.9 million is an- 
other step forward in this effort. 

The portion in this year’s program will 
provide such facilities as up-to-date dry- 
docks and shops at eight of our shipyards 
for overhaul and repair of the sophis- 
ticated equipment and longer, wider 
beam and deeper draft ships of the mod- 
ern Navy. Many existing structures at 
our naval shipyards are too old and poor- 
ly configured for effective industrial use. 
Others are suitable for economical mod- 
ernization to accommodate both conven- 
tional and nuclear powered ships. 

The Navy’s industrial air rework facil- 
ities have the same problems of aging as 
the shipyards. The wear of heavy and 
long usage of temporary structures and 
the advancements of air technology have 
resulted in a drastic reduction of the ca- 
pability of the naval aircraft overhaul 
and repair plant. This bill takes an- 
other step toward correcting this serious 
deficiency by projects totaling $28.6 mil- 
lion, divided among six naval air rework 
facilities. Here again the purpose of this 
overall navy program is to increase effi- 
ciency to reduce shop time, and to make 
more of these costly aricraft available for 
operational use. 

A segment needed for the buildup of 
the pilot training rate is also included in 
the bill. This will provide improved and 
additional facilities at seven activities in 
the Naval Air Training Command at a 
total cost of $15.2 million. These are min- 
imal facilities required to reach the in- 
creased annual pilot training rate. The 
conflict in which we are now engaged 
has emphasized the urgent need for ad- 
ditional naval and Marine Corps heli- 
copter and fixed-wing aviators. Projects 
in this segment will provide a variety of 
facilites at naval air stations supporting 
pilot training. 

A segment of line items in this bill con- 
sists of projects amounting to $21.4 mil- 
lion for two replacement hospitals. While 
these are few in number they are major 
in importance. Thousands of our service- 
men afloat and assigned to shore instal- 
lations, and their families, must depend 
on these hospitals to safeguard their 
health. Many servicemen who are 
wounded in Southeast Asia operations 
are sent to the military hospital closest 
to their homes. The naval hospitals in- 
volved are at Charleston, for replacement 
of 500 beds at a cost of $13.4 million; and 
at Corpus Christi, for replacement of 195 
beds at a cost of $8 million. 

Another major segment of this pro- 
gram structure is for support of the 
Marine Corps. This operation of the Ma- 
rine Corps will benefit by improvement of 
their facilities. Projects in the program 
for $17.6 million will provide a measure 
of these required needs. Some projects 
are for modernization while others will 
correct a number of longstanding defi- 
ciencies. The Marine Corps program, in 
two parts, supports their air wings at five 
stations at a cost of $10.4 million and 
supports Marine Corps ground forces at 
Camps Butler and Pendleton and their 
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other east and west coast bases at a cost 
of $7.2 million. 

I have reserved for my final comment 
on a particular segment of the Navy’s 
portion of the bill, the package for per- 
sonnel support facilities, projects pri- 
marily for people, for the total amount 
of $38.6 million in new authorization. 
This will provide adequate living spaces 
for 9,636 bachelor enlisted and officer 
men and women of the Navy and Marine 
Corps. By allocating a share of the pro- 
gram, however austere, to personnel sup- 
port, it can truly be called a balanced 
program. 

There are several features of the bill 
that stand out. It provides the most im- 
portant things first. It is responsive to 
the operational effectiveness of our Navy 
and Marine Corps forces. It provides 
some improvement for the personnel who 
support and operate these forces. It pro- 
vides facilities for ships, aircraft and 
missiles as well as for men. At first 
thought, we might consider it desirable 
to accomplish all needed construction at 
the earliest possible date. However, title 
II of this bill has been tempered in light 
of the realities of the overall needs of the 
Navy and Marine Corps and the pre- 
vailing climate. 

Be assured that the items contained in 
the bill are all valid requirements which 
represent the minimum essential facili- 
ties to allow our Navy and Marine Corps 
to maintain a high state of combat readi- 
ness and to carry out their assigned 
missions. 

The committee has developed a 
soundly conceived, yet austere bill. I 
commend it to you in its entirety. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, the mili- 
tary construction authorization for fiscal 
year 1969 just reported by our House 
Armed Services Committee is the prod- 
uct of much painstaking work to keep 
the expenditures authorized by this bill 
to the lowest level compatible with 
national security. 

The committee has gone over all the 
items in the bill with scrupulous care, 
and the grand total of some $1,800,000,- 
000 was arrived at only after penetrating 
study, discussion and agreement. 

There were substantial reductions in 
departmental requests this year. The 
cuts were generally spread across the 
board and affect many areas of the de- 
fense system. 

The committee felt that studied econ- 
omy and efficiency must be practiced 
by the armed services, insofar as our 
committee and the Congress are con- 
cerned. 

We recognize, of course, the very seri- 
ous financial and fiscal problems facing 
the country at this time; and we deemed 
it as urgent that the committee should 
make some substantial cuts in this bill, 
wherever this could be done without af- 
fecting necessary items. 

The overall results speak for the deter- 
mination of our committee to follow 
rules of prudence and economy that are 
especially necessary and urgent this year. 

The bill has been very well explained 
by our very able, distinguished chairman, 
the esteemed, beloved gentleman from 
South Carolina, Chairman Rivers, and I 
do not wish to be repetitive. However, I 
am grateful that after many efforts the 
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committee was able to reinstate some of 
the hospital construction and other items 
that were so unwisely deferred by the 
Department of Defense in previous years. 

It gives me special pleasure that our 
committee was able to include in the bill 
an item of some $13,258,000 for Fort 
Devens. This amount includes an item to 
complete the hospital at that post which, 
in addition to its regular, patient load, is 
now treating returned Vietnam veterans. 

Over a period of time, I have been 
working very hard to get authority and 
funds to build this new hospital. On two 
occasions, provision was made in pre- 
vious bills for this important, much 
needed construction, but, unfortunately, 
after Congress had favorably acted in 
the matter, the Department of Defense, 
in two instances, cut back and deferred 
these items. 

We were able to persevere, however, 
and it is with a special sense of satisfac- 
tion now that we have authorized the 
funds in the pending construction, it will 
be possible to complete this vital hos- 
pital facility at Fort Devens. 

I am happy to say also that we pro- 
vided for the other necessary projects, 
including replacement of hospitals, con- 
sistently with our long-established policy 
to provide modern facilities for our 
armed services. 

Also gratifying is the approval of a 
Boston Naval Shipyard project as a start 
toward its modernization. The project 
includes facilities required in the over- 
haul and repair of ships and an item for 
a modern incinerator for refuse disposal 
with minimum air pollution. 

The project for essential utilities on 
the aircraft carrier pier and an overhaul 
shop for helicopter transmissions at the 
Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, R.I., 
has also been approved. 

The construction program presented 
to you today is also designed to support 
directly the Air Force research and de- 
velopment effort. It will improve exist- 
ing test and evaluation facilities and will 
provide new facilities with new capabili- 
ties to support research and develop- 
ment. This construction program reflects 
our experience and the knowledge we 
have gained from past endeavors. It re- 
flects, in particular, one lesson we have 
learned well. 

That one lesson is that, in the defense 
of our country, quantity is not enough. 
While it is true that we must have suf- 
ficient quantities of weapons; a large 
number of missiles; a large number of 
aircraft, large quantities by themselves 
will not do the job. The quality of our 
weapons has become the crucial factor. 
That quality depends directly on the 
level of our technology, which, in turn, is 
closely linked to the availability of facili- 
ties in which to accomplish the neces- 
sary development and testing. 

The recognition that the quality of 
our weapons is critical is not a new or 
surprising development. Over the past 
few decades, this fact has become in- 
creasingly obvious. It was quite clear to 
those who urged the development of 
atomic weapons during the Second 
World War. The link between weapons 
quality and technical facilities has been 
equally apparent. The Congress. recog- 
nized that link in 1949, for example, when 
the bill was passed which established 
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the Arnold Engineering Development 
Center in Tennessee. The wind tunnels 
and space chambers of this and other 
centers have contributed immeasurably 
to the development of our strategic de- 
terrent forces. Now and in the future, the 
quality of our strategic forces must con- 
tinue to grow, and we must provide the 
facilities in which that growth can be 
achieved. 

We have also learned that the ef- 
fectiveness of our more conventional 
tools of defense such as tactical aircraft, 
helicopters, and cargo aircraft, depends 
heavily on our technical facilities. For 
example, the C-5A, the largest transport 
aircraft in the world, could not have been 
built without extensive structural and 
propulsion testing laboratories. Our ef- 
forts in defense of the free world have 
clearly shown that our opponents lack 
neither sophisticated weapons nor ade- 
quate facilities in which to refine their 
capabilities. The quality of our Air 
Force’s weapons will likewise always bear 
a direct relation to their technical sup- 
port, and to the level of technology in the 
research and development community 
which is responsive to the Air Force’s 
needs. If our weapons systems are to be 
superior, then so must the facilities in 
which they are developed. 

Despite the patent necessity for re- 
search and development, it is not always 
easy to provide the laboratories, test 
ranges, and centers of knowledge which 
support this work. It is often tempting 
to consider only the needs of the forces 
in being, and to defer the technology pro- 
grams and the facilities with which. to- 
morrow’s weapon systems are developed. 
However, the consequences of deferred 
technology and deferred facilities are 
deferred capabilities, lost opportunities 
and ultimately, the inability to compete 
technologically. 

To avoid these consequences, we must 
support the military research and de- 
velopment effort and provide the facili- 
ties needed for the effort. In the fiscal 
year 1969 military construction pro- 
gram, the Air Force has requested $26.2 
million to build the research and de- 
velopment facilities they need. The com- 
mittee, recognizing the criticality of these 
research and development efforts, has 
deferred only two projects. One was a 
portion of the launch facility alterations 
at the Eastern Test Range, Fla., and the 
other was an expansion of an engine 
test cell at Arnold Engineering Develop- 
ment Center, Tenn. Neither of these de- 
lays will seriously impair the total re- 
search and development effort. 

The major research and development 
items of pressing importance, all of which 
Iam pleased to report, the committee has 
approved are these: 

First. Construction at the Eastern Test 
Range, Fla., to provide improved com- 
munications up and down the range; up- 
grading of electrical power distribution 
systems, and changes to launch com- 
plexes for new missile payloads. 

Second. Additions and alterations to 
existing facilities at Vandenberg Air 
Force Base, Calif., to meet operational re- 
quirements in missile testing. 

Third. Modifications to communica- 
tions facilities and provisions of two new 
antennas at existing stations of the satel- 
lite control facility to upgrade communi- 
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cations and improve tracking. Also, an 
expansion of the Satellite Control Cen- 
ter at Sunnyvale, Calif., to increase the 
capacity of this vital nerve center of the 
worldwide satellite control net. 

Fourth. A facility for test surveillance 
and control at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., 
to provide improved capability which will 
allow closer control and tighter schedul- 
ing of the many aircraft flying on the 
Eglin test ranges every day. Improve- 
ments to the precision tracking camera 
facilities on the Eglin range are also in- 
cluded. 

Fifth. A supporting facility for the im- 
portant, much used, high speed test track 
at Holloman Air Force Base, N. Mex. 
This facility is needed for maintenance 
of the track smoothness and alinement 
required by sled speeds as high as Mach 
6—about 4,500 miles per hour. Also, an 
addition to an existing building at Hol- 
loman to provide space for accomplish- 
ment of the mission of the inertial guid- 
ance test group. This group is responsible 
for flight testing aircraft inertial navi- 
gation equipment for all Department of 
Defense agencies. 

Sixth. A computer and data process- 
ing facility at Hanscom Field in Massa- 
chusetts, to house the computers and 
people needed to process the data result- 
ing from the experiments and tests per- 
formed by the scientists and engineers 
of the Cambridge Research Laboratory. 
Funds will also be provided for a land 
Lurchase at a radio astronomy site near 
Hanscom to continue the isolation and 
protection of a valuable radio telescope 
from manmade electrical interference. 

Seventh. A very important laboratory, 
the reconnaissance systems integration 
and evaluation facility, at Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base, Ohio. Vital air- 
borne reconnaissance systems will be 
tested here, in concert and in a close 
simulation of the actual conditions under 
which they must perform when installed 
in a combat aircraft. 

Eighth. A replacement of compressor 
components in the rocket test facility at 
Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tenn., to permit continued use of this 
vital engine testing complex. 

Ninth. Other laboratory and technical 
support facilities are to be provided at 
Brooks Air Force Base, Tex.; Edwards 
Air Force Base, Calif.; and Griffiss Air 
Force Base, N.Y. 

It is apparent that the program which 
I have briefly reviewed for you is a mod- 
est one. It will provide only the bare es- 
sentials of support to the Air Force re- 
search and development program in the 
future. We have not hesitated in the past 
to support the research and development 
efforts upon which this country’s survival 
depended. We cannot rest on our laurels, 
admiring last year’s accomplishments. 

We are still engaged in stiff techno- 
logical competition. The Soviets are mov- 
ing ahead, into higher speed aircraft and 
into space, and they are investing mas- 
sively in the test and technical facilities 
to make possible still further advances. 
Our national priorities must reflect these 
facts and they must provide the support 
needed to maintain our leading techno- 
logical position. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the first Members of this body to befriend 
me following my election to the 88th 
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Congress was the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Harpy]. I appreciated his 
friendship and assistance. It was my 
privilege during that Congress to serve 
with Porter Harpy on the Government 
Operations Committee where he rendered 
valuable and constructive service in ad- 
dition to his important work on the 
Armed Services Committee. 

The quality of Porter Harpy’s service 
is recorded in many pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, in the reports and 
hearings of the Armed Services and Gov- 
ernment Operations Committees. But, 
the gentleman from Virginia has always 
been a person of great modesty. Many of 
his contributions to legislation and to 
other work of this body have been made 
without publicity or fanfare. 

On all occasions the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harpy] has acted and ex- 
pressed himself forthrightly and fear- 
lessly. He has placed the Congress of the 
United States foremost in our constitu- 
tional system of government. He has 
observed standards of personal conduct 
and integrity which are without blemish. 
I am pleased to be associated today with 
my colleagues who honor the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harpy]. I salute him as a statesman and 
citizen, and I extend to him every good 
wish during the years that lie ahead. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the words of tribute paid our colleague, 
Hon. Porter Harpy, of Virginia, by 
Chairman Rivers and other members of 
the Armed Services Committee, are cer- 
tainly well merited and I have never 
known a more dedicated Member of the 
Co; . The Nation will lose an able 
and valuable legislator when the gentle- 
man from Virginia leaves the Congress. 

Title III of the bill now before the 
House provides new authorization of 
$197,508,000 for Air Force military con- 
struction. This is an extremely austere, 
tight program. However, we can assure 
the House that it will meet the current 
operational needs of the service and is in 
keeping with the minimum standards of 
personnel health and safety. 

It is recognized that we are deferring 
to future construction authorization re- 
quests many projects that are extremely 
desirable and which under a more favor- 
able budget climate, we would strongly 
recommend for your approval. We will 
plan to rectify this deferral of essential 
projects in the future. 

Within those limits, we are providing 
the facilities that will allow the Air Force 
to maintain its high degree of proficiency 
and effectiveness both in this country 
and abroad. 

Construction is requested at 115 major 
bases in title III of this bill. Of these 88 
are located within the 50 States, terri- 
tories, and possessions; 20 are in the At- 
lantic, European Middle East area; and 
seven are in the Pacific area. Minor 
amounts of authorization are provided at 
small sites scattered around the world. 

I will summarize the objectives of this 
portion of the bill by highlighting the 
Significant items we are recommending 
for approval. 

STRATEGIC FORCES 

Within the strategic offensive and 
defensive forces we are authorizing $16 
million for continued updating of our 
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Minuteman missile squadrons, $1.3 mil- 
lion for B-52 facilities, $1.1 million for 
construction supporting the FB-111 
weapon system, $1.8 million to essentially 
complete the over-the-horizon radar sys- 
tem, and $3 million for a major addi- 
tion to our spacetrack network. 
GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 


Last year the initial increment of a 
program to protect our aircraft on the 
ground against low-level air attacks and 
ground fire from mortars, rockets, and 
artillery was authorized and funded. A 
second increment of this program, which 
is identified by the acronym TAB VEE, 
is recommended by the committee in the 
amount of $17.4 million. This amount 
will provide aircraft ber sige dispersal 
pavements, tanks and 
protect critical 3 and con- 
trol facilities. This comprehensive pro- 
gram will greatly enhance the surviv- 
ability of our aircraft while they are on 
the ground. The bill also includes $7 
million at Nellis Air Force Base to pro- 
vide accommodations for the F-111 air- 
craft to be based there. 


AIRLIFT 


Continued conversion of the airlift 
fleet to a permanent jet-powered force is 
reflected in the construction provided for 
units to be equipped with C-5 and C-141 
transport aircraft. The third squadron of 
C-5 aircraft will be located at Dover Air 
Force Base, Del. To insure that it can 
achieve maximum operating effective- 
ness at the earliest date, we are providing 
$7.7 million of facilities there tailored to 
the needs of this aircraft. 

SUPPORT 


The balance of the recommended pro- 
gram provides the support facilities in 
the fields of research and development, 
logistics, training administration, and 
personnel support that are vitally needed 
to keep the operational systems func- 
tioning at peak performance. Of particu- 
lar significance is the approval of $5.8 
million at Columbus Air Force Base, 
Miss., to convert this Strategic Air Com- 
mand base to a pilot training base. Also 
included are three major medical facili- 
ties at Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex.; 
Nellis Air Force Base, Nev.; and England 
Air Force Base, La. 

CONTINGENCY AUTHORIZATION 


Section 303 of the bill represents a new 
approach to providing the service with 
the means to respond to contingency 
situations. Within the prescribed con- 
ditions, and upon notification to the Con- 
gress, it provides $10 million that can 
be used to build facilities necessary to 
meet any emergency situation that may 
arise. We strongly support this section in 
recognition of the fact that the annual 
construction programs, and even the sup- 
plemental authorization that have been 
provided do not always allow maximum 
response or exploitation of rapidly 
evolving contingency situations. 

In summary, title III of the bill is 
closely tied to the immediate pressing 
needs of the service. It does not modern- 
ize the plant, nor does it even keep up 
with normal depreciation—these are 
topics we feel must be deferred to the 
future. It does provide the basic essen- 
tials, and therefore, should be considered 
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as the absolute minimum authorization 
that we should provide. 

this bill is far from being totally accept- 
able, but it obviously is needed. While I 
favor the bill and could never in good 
conscience cast a vote against it, I would 
urge that the Armed Services Committee 
and its capable staff keep the amounts 
of expenditures under close scrutiny. The 
taxpayers will support our action here 
today, but they are entitled to know that 
there be a minimum of waste of the 
dollars they provide for this important 
phase of our overall military effort. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
vote no on the passage of this bill as an 
expression of my feeling that neither the 
executive branch nor the Congress has 
yet recognized the need to reorient our 
national priorities. 

I understand that on the basis of the 
standards usually applied, the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Construction has been 
rigorous in making cuts in the requests 
of the executive branch. However, I be- 
lieve there is still a long and difficult road 
to travel before we can fairly say that 
we are applying the same standards of 
economy to requests for military con- 
struction as we are for essential con- 
struction at home. 

The reaction to a request for an ex- 
penditure by the Defense Establishment 
is, “Is it justified?” To a request for 
moneys to help in the solution of our 
cities’ problems, the reaction is, “Is it so 
urgent that we cannot possibly defer 
it?” 

Iam for the expenditure of every penny 
that is needed for equipment and supplies 
for our men in combat, but so far as 
capital construction of State-side facili- 
ties is concerned, I think the military, 
the executive branch, and the Congress 
must all learn that, so long as our coun- 
try is confronted with emergencies, we 
may have to get along with what is avail- 
able for a while. 

In my judgment, the survival of our 
democratic society, as we know it, de- 
pends fully as much, if not more, on the 
degree to which we meet the current 
desperate needs of our cities, and of our 
poor people everywhere, as it does on 
whether we provide for the development 
of an even bigger and stronger Defense 
Establishment. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, the Armed 
Services Committee has given careful 
consideration to the fiscal year 1969 
military construction authorization bill 
now before you. I would like to discuss 
the Research and Development facilities 
proposed for the Army in this bill. 

Title I of this bill would grant the 
Army new authorization of $467,530,000, 
of which approximately 80 percent is for 
construction inside the 50 United States. 
A small but important part of this au- 
thorization, $18,562,000, will be devoted 
to improving and modernizing the Army’s 
“in house” R. & D. capability. I need 
not remind you that in the technological 
world of today our military posture de- 
pends largely upon our military man- 
power and their weapons. We must give 
our soldiers the best weapons possible for 
their respective missions. We must also 
give them the best supporting equipment 
and must take care of their health wher- 
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ever they may be. I am sure the Army 
will make good use of this authorization. 

The largest individual project is at 
Fort Detrick, Md. It provides for com- 
pletion of the Medical Biological Re- 
search Laboratory at a cost of $6,433,000. 
This activity operated by the Surgeon 
General at Fort Detrick is devoted to the 
program of R. & D. in medical defense 
against biological weapons. 

The next largest investment is for im- 
provements to missile range facilities at 
White Sands, N. Mex.; Redstone Arsenal, 
Ala.; and the national range, Kwajalein 
test site, $5,087,000. Two projects at 
Redstone Arsenal, Ala., and Picatinny 
Arsenal, N.J., are devoted to construc- 
tion and modernization of laboratories. 
The proposed Redstone Arsenal Labora- 
tory will be used for simulating develop- 
mental missile systems and studying ad- 
vanced missile concepts. The Picatinny 
Arsenal project provides for improve- 
ments to four laboratory buildings and 
a test range. 

The Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research will expand the veterinary fa- 
cility at the Forest Glen annex with a 
$2,856,000 project. These facilities will 
fulfill the requirements of Public Law 
89-544 relating to humane treatment of 
animals 


Three maintenance evaluation facil- 
ities at Fort Knox, Ky., Fort Benning, 
Ga., and Fort Sill, Okla., will be built 
at a cost of $315,000. These will be oper- 
ated by the respective Army boards in 
evaluating the maintenance packages— 
tools and instructions—required for field 
maintenance of major new items of mili- 
tary materiel. The remaining two proj- 
ects at Fort Belvoir, Va., and Fort Hua- 
chuca, Ariz., are for laboratory type and 
field evaluation facilities, respectively, at 
a cost of $654,000. The calibration shop 
project will provide conditioned space in 
which to maintain Government-owned 
inspection garages and equipment used 
for final acceptance of materiel related 
to Army mobility. 

From what I have told you, you will 
see that this modest investment will be 
applied to a variety of R. & D. activities. 
I feel sure this investment is in the best 
interest of the Army. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in en- 
dorsement of this legislation and to com- 
pliment the chairman and his distin- 
guished subcommittee on the exceptional 
work they performed in preparing this 
bill. They have with great diligence 
balanced the interests of our fighting 
men and those of the American tax- 
payers. This bill gives our armed services 
the needed construction facilities they 
require, while on the other hand, it gives 
the taxpayer the optimum use of his tax 
dollar. As has been pointed out the 
Armed Services Committee reduced 
$59,000,000 from the administration’s 
request. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are three 
items that have been added to the line 
item portion of the bill. One of these 
items authorizes improvements at the 
Army hospital at Fort Gordon, Ga., in 
the amount of $21,000,000. 

At the request of Chairman Rivers, 
Congressman Dickinson and myself 
made an inspection on April 5, 1968, of 
the Fort Gordon Hospital facilities, 
which provide 38 percent of the total 
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medical support for returnees from 
Vietnam. 

We found a hospital that was very 
busy, with a staff doing a tremendous 
job in a most professional manner. We 
found a facility, that is shamefully in- 
adequate. 

The hospital at Fort Gordon, Ga., was 
erected in 1941 and is of World War II 
mobilization design. It was meant to be 
temporary—27 years’ ago. It was con- 
structed as a 1,500 bed temporary can- 
tonment hospital, and is comprised of 138 
separate wood-frame, single-story build- 
ings connected by deteriorating rough 
and breezy ramps. These temporary 
wooden units are dispersed over an 85- 
acre site. It was to be a station hospital, 
for the local military personnel, and oth- 
er authorized patients. In fiscal year 1959 
the average daily patient load was 119 
beds. This load had increased to 552 beds 
by fiscal year 1967. In February 1968 the 
daily bed occupancy had risen to 1,035 
beds, Outpatient visits to the hospital 
now number 364,000 annually. 

In early 1966 it was determined that a 
“specialized treatment“ hospital was 
esssential in the southeastern United 
States. Studies and surveys involving the 
Department of Army, Department of De- 
fense, and Bureau of the Budget, estab- 
lished a definite need for such a special- 
ized hospital. The Fort Gordon Hospital 
was designated as a specialized hospital 
effective the first of July 1966, with 650 
speciality beds. This was, in part, neces- 
sitated by a sudden increase in the train- 
ing activities at Fort Gordon—military 
police, riot control, and signal corps, and 
so forth—and the increase in patients di- 
rectly related to Vietnam. The hospital 
has been receiving increasing medical 
evacuees from Southeast Asia. On the 
27th of March 1968, for example, 482 
patients of the total hospital census 
were evacuees from Southeast Asia. 

Inasmuch as the hospital was orig- 
inally designed for routine station hospi- 
tal care and treatment, with limited out- 
patient facilities, operating rooms and 
adjunct services, it therefore became nec- 
essary to rehabilitate the existing struc- 
tures to attempt to accommodate the 
increased workload generated directly 
and indirectly by the Vietnam conflict. 
This committee authorized a construc- 
tion project in the fiscal year 1967 sup- 
plemental bill, which was subsequently 
funded and a contract awarded on Octo- 
ber 2, 1967, in the amount of $1,314,582. 
The work includes air conditioning, 
painting, repair, additions to the X-ray 
section, operating room, and the ortho- 
pedic clinic. A mess hall project had been 
completed earlier and equipment can be 
transferred to a new hospital. Such 
maintenance expenditures have previ- 
ously been found unjustifiable by a spe- 
cial committee of this Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Most important, Mr. Chairman, is 
that on March 19, 1968, the hospital was 
inspected by the Joint Commission on 
Accreditation of Hospitals, and accred- 
ited for only 1 additional year. The med- 
ical staff and administration was com- 
mended for the evidence of quality care 
given to the patients, but the poor physi- 
cal facility was censored. The Commis- 
sion stated that the present obsolete, 
inefficient, and crowded physical plant 
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should be completely replaced by a safe, 
modern high-rise type facility, and must 
be if accreditation is to be continued. 
They promised to reinspect yearly in- 
stead of every 3 years. The report em- 
phasized that the hospital should have 
been replaced years ago. 

After visiting the hospital, we must 
agree. It lacks clinical facilities. The 
present heating plant is inadequate. It 
is coal operated, and this alone is highly 
undesirable. We saw food carts being 
pushed through miles of rough corridors, 
and the food became cold in the process. 
We saw holes in the walls, leaking pipe 
lines, and worn-out floor coverings. There 
are inadequate automatic sprinklers. The 
recovery room is in a building separated 
by X-ray facilities, and apart from the 
operating room and we saw patients 
coming from surgery—that is, an am- 
putation—being wheeled through a 
drafty public corridor while still anes- 
thesized. This is not only an extremely 
poor practice, but is completely unac- 
ceptable in modern medicine. Utilities 
are exposed, inadequate, and inferior. 
The various departments cannot estab- 
lish viable relationships, or function as 
an integrated whole. The buildings lack 
a modern communication system neces- 
sary in any hospital. 

The physical misery of the existing 
facility could be expounded at length, 
but I think the findings of the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospi- 
tals speak for themselves. The Fort Gor- 
don Hospital has a highly motivated pro- 
fessional staff doing a tremendous job 
against terrible odds. It is no longer a 
question of whether a new replacement 
facility can be afforded. The question is 
whether we can any longer afford to 
delay. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, our boys 
returning from Southeast Asia deserve 
the very best in medical care. This mili- 
tary construction authorization will go 
far to provide this medical care and I 
therefore urge its passage. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
last year I opposed the military construc- 
tion authorization, fiscal year 1968 con- 
ference report, because I felt the author- 
ization contained a great deal of waste 
and needless expenditures. 

This year I am opposing the military 
construction authorization for the fiscal 
year 1969 because I feel that there are 
still too many unnecessary and question- 
able expenditures. This bill, unfortu- 
nately, escalates the amount of money 
for a futile anti-ballistic-missile system 
by including $227.3 million in new obliga- 
tional authority. 

I do concede that there have been con- 
siderable cuts from last year’s author- 
ization, and had the $227.3 million for 
the anti-ballistic-missile system been 
deleted, I might have supported this bill 
because some military construction is still 
essential on a year-to-year basis. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I am grate- 
ful to the distinguished chairman and 
his great Armed Services Committee for 
agreeing to our request for authorization 
of $110,000 for a new National Guard 
Armory in Easley, S.C., in my congres- 
sional district. The present armory con- 
structed by WPA was built to accommo- 
date a 66-man unit and is totally inade- 
quate, The wooden floor will not bear the 
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weight of the men and equipment and 
it is inadequate as a drill hall. The train- 
ing space is substandard and parking fa- 
cilities are unsatisfactory. 

The National Guard today is certainly 
one of the most valiant and dedicated 
group of men in the world. They have 
rendered our Nation outstanding service 
in the preservation of law and order 
within our own boundaries. As a former 
member of the National Guard, I am 
proud and grateful to the men who serve 
today in defense of our Nation at home 
and abroad. 

The Easley artillery unit is one of the 
most outstanding in the Southeast. They 
have responded to every call to duty with 
the valor of American fighting men 
everywhere. I salute them for their al- 
legiance and dedication to American 
principles of freedom and their willing- 
ness to defend these principles when 
called upon. 

I urge the Congress to unanimously 
approve this request so that this fine 
group of National Guardsmen can con- 
tinue to move forward in the defense of 
law and order and freedom. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with a good deal of skepticism that I ap- 
proach the consideration of the military 
construction authorization which is be- 
fore us today. 

We have had the printed report of the 
Armed Services Committee for only 1 
day. The bill, by the committee’s own 
count, contains consideration of 1,100 in- 
dividual construction projects, and calls 
for the authorization of $1.818 billion. 
Time for in depth study of this matter 
has just not been available. 

Not only is this a very large amount of 
money in a many faceted authorization, 
but it includes more than $227 million for 
the deployment of the Sentinel antibal- 
listic missile. This is the first construction 
authorization to be considered since the 
announcement of the Defense Depart- 
ment decision to deploy the system. 

Frankly, I remain unconvinced of the 
strategic merits and need for a Chinese- 
oriented ABM. Many extremely able and 
expert men who are very knowledgeable 
in matters of strategic defense are 
strongly opposed to the ABM deploy- 
ment. And further, there has been pre- 
cious little debate on the merits of the 
so-called Chinese-oriented ABM within 
the confines of this Chamber. In fact, un- 
til the spirited and highly instructive 
debate in the Senate last week on the 
military procurement authorization and 
particularly the ABM deployment, there 
had been little congressional debate of 
this potential multibillion dollar pro- 
gram which may hold the key to our se- 
curity or which may lead to a new round 
in the arms race and a lessened security. 

In the Senate some very interesting 
remarks were made by several Members 
with impeccable credentials in the de- 
fense field. In particular I call your at- 
tention to the doubts expressed by Sena- 
tor SymincTon, a member of the Armed 
Services Committee and a former Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. Senator Syminc- 
TON said, and I quote: 

It was never clear to me why it was not 
necessary to have an anti-ballistic missile 
system to protect us against the Soviet Un- 
ion’s developments in this field, but it was 
necessary to have one that protected us 
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against the very limited Chinese develop- 
ments. Frankly, that just did not make sense 
to me. 


This statement as well as several 
others made in the course of the Senate 
debate and of many many statements 
made in the scientific and lay journals 
should give us considerable pause in 
rushing headlong into ABM deployment. 

Already more than a billion dollars 
has been appropriated for ABM deploy- 
ment. This year’s military procurement 
and construction authorizations provide 
for another billion dollars or more for 
ABM. Surely the expenditure of billions 
of dollars in a matter of such importance 
to the very security of this country re- 
quires more and greater debate and de- 
liberation. 

I am, of course, very mindful of the 
need to provide for the necessary and 
adequate defense for our country. But 
it seems to me highly questionable 
whether the deployment of the ABM is 
not more of a threat to our security than 
it is an aid to it. 

Because of these doubts I do not en- 
dorse the authorization of the ABM de- 
ployment. I will continue to study the 
ABM deployment question and, if I am 
not convinced of its merits or I do not 
feel that the Congress has had sufficient 
debate upon it before the appropriations 
for the deployment come before us, I will 
support the necessary amendments with 
regard to ABM. 

In addition, I would like to reiterate 
a point I made last year when we con- 
sidered last year’s military construction 
appropriation. Perhaps more than any 
other bill this one shows signs of the 
failure of this country to reorient its 
priorities. I do not question the value of 
the items authorized by the committee, 
but I do think that we must ask whether 
all of these items are more important 
and more urgent than all the other items, 
including urban and rural job, housing, 
education, and health programs which 
we will consider or might consider this 
year and yet not be able to fund. 

I will not today vote against this au- 
thorization, for this authorization spends 
no money. But I will give the closest pos- 
sible scrutiny to the military construc- 
tion appropriation to determine whether 
in fact it represents the highest and best 
use of our scarce fiscal resources in this 
set year. 

SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I 
mons like to explain briefly my reasons 
for voting against the military construc- 
tion authorization bill for fiscal year 
1969. 

My opposition to the bill has nothing 
to do with my opposition to the war in 
Vietnam. My opposition to the Vietnam 
war is complete and unequivocal, but 
I have never voted against an appropria- 
tion designed to maintain or improve the 
security of the U.S. armed servicemen 
fighting in Southeast Asia. I have voted 
for Vietnam appropriations because 
having transported a half a million men, 
10,000 miles from home to fight this 
futile war, we have an obligation to pro- 
vide them with every possible protection. 

The military construction authoriza- 
tion bill however, has little to do with 
the security of our troops in Vietnam. 
Only 11 percent of the authorization will 
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be spent in Southeast Asia. The other 89 
percent is to be spent either in the 
United States or in overseas U.S. bases 
outside Southeast Asia. 

Most of this other 89 percent is to be 
spent in making life more comfortable 
for stateside military personnel. Some 
$600 million for example, is to be spent 
on providing better houses for enlisted 
men and junior officers. 

I am sure there are many ways life 
could and perhaps should be made more 
comfortable for military personnel. But 
I suggest this is no time to begin the im- 
provements. I suggest there are more 
urgent needs facing America than the 
construction of bachelor apartments for 
junior officers and WAVES’ bachelor of- 
ficers’ headquarters. 

Life for women naval officers in New- 
port, R.I., may indeed have its hardships, 
but is this the time to begin building 
them a WAVES bachelor officers head- 
quarters? Is this the time to begin con- 
structing more than 3,000 new bachelor 
officer apartments, when only last year 
the biggest military housing program for 
bachelor officers in the history of this 
country was authorized? 

What has happened to our sense of 
national priorities? 

The Kerner report calls for 600,000 
new houses in 1969—the administration 
responds with a request for 300,000. The 
Commission calls for a vastly expanded 
public housing program—the adminis- 
tration requests only a $60 million in- 
crease for the program. 

Congress answers with even louder 
appeals for economy. Congressional 
leaders call for cuts to all spending pro- 
grams. It is, we are told, the pruning 
season. Without economy, we are all 
doomed. And then, in one sweep and with 
the minimum of debate, we authorize 
more than $1 billion on domestic im- 
provements for the military. 

Our military personnel are better 
equipped, better housed, better fed, and 
enjoy better social, recreational, and 
sports facilities than any other military 
force in the world. But we have a second 
army in this country which we have al- 
most totally ignored—an army of 30 
million people living in poverty. 

The first Army, although it enjoys a 
silk-pillow existence compared to the 
second, never has any problems persuad- 
ing Congress to further improve its 
standard of living. 

The second army however, cannot even 
maintain its present standard of living. 
In its lowers ranks, the conditions are 
getting worse not better. In hundreds of 
families, there is not even sufficient food. 
Only last week in its report, “Hunger, 
US.A.” the Citizen Crusade Against 
Poverty “conservatively estimated” that 
10 million Americans were suffering from 
hunger and malnutrition. And yet we 
watch impassively and refuse to fund 
even the minimal programs designed to 
help the army of the poor help itself. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest it is time we 
reordered our priorities. This is no time 
to be spending $1 billion on domestic 
comforts for the military. 

This money should be rechanneled 
into our urban and rural ghettos. It 
should be reinvested into our education 
system, our housing programs, our job 
training projects, our neighborhood com- 
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munity centers, into health and welfare 
programs, and the poverty program. 

As an ex-GI myself, I am not opposed 
to improving living conditions for mili- 
tary personnel. I have no doubts that 
they can be improved. But I am opposed 
to the improvements authorized by this 
bill, because I believe this is not an ap- 
propriate time. 

U.S. military personnel enjoy more 
than a tolerable standard of living; the 
army of the poor suffer intolerable living 
conditions. Ending these intolerable liv- 
ing conditions must be at the top of our 
list of priorities. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I 


Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, including 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment for the following projects: 


INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND 
(First Army) 


Fort Belvoir, Virginia: Operational and 
training facilities, research, development, 
and test facilities, and medical facilities, 
$2,175,000. 

Fort Dix, New Jersey: Training facilities, 
and utilities, $2,449,000. 

Fort Eustis, Virginia: 
training facilities, 
$3,312,000. 

Fort Hamilton, 
$160,000. 

A. P. Hill Military Reservation, Virginia: 
Troop housing, $501,000. 

Fort Knox, Kentucky: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, and medical facili- 
ties, $727,000. 

Fort Lee, Virginia: Training facilities, and 
troop housing, $2,021,000. 

Fort George G. Meade, Maryland: Opera- 
tional facilities, and administrative facilities, 
$4,876,000. 


Operational and 
and troop housing, 


New York: Utilities, 


(Third Army) 

Fort Benning, Georgia: Training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $2,566,000. 

Fort Bragg, North Carolina: Maintenance 
facilities, medical facilities, and administra- 
tive facilities, $953,000. 

Fort Gordon, Georgia: Hospital facilities, 
$21,362,000. 

Fort Jackson, South Carolina: Operational 
facilities, and medical facilities, $1,661,000. 

Fort McPherson, Georgia: Operational fa- 
cilities, $596,000. 

Fort Rucker, Alabama: Operational facil- 
ities, $2,298,000. 

(Fourth Army) 

Fort Bliss, Texas: Training facilities, $465,- 
000. 

Fort Hood, Texas: Maintenance facilities, 
$877,000. 

Fort Sam Houston, Texas: Operational fa- 
he a and administrative facilities, $1,971, 


a Polk, Louisiana: Training facilities, 
$1,690,000. 

Fort Sill, Oklahoma: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, and medical facil- 
ities, $581,000. 

Fort Wolters, Texas: Maintenance facili- 
ties, and troop housing, $1,021,000. 


(Fifth Army) 


Fort Carson, Colorado: Troop housing, 
$270,000. 
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Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana: Hospital 
facilities, $4,590,000. 

Fort Riley, Kansas: Troop housing, and 
utilities, $495,000. 

Fort Sheridan, Illinois: Operational facili- 
ties, administrative facilities, and troop 
housing, $5,153,000. 

Ford Leonard Wood, Missouri: Training 
facilities, $462,000. 


(Sixth Army) 

Hunter-Liggett Military Reservation, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, and troop 
housing, $1,055,000. 

Fort Irwin, California: Utilities, $52,000. 

Fort Lewis, Washington: Training facili- 
ties, and utilities, $1,871,000. 

Presidio of San Francisco, California: 
Troop housing, $1,666,000. 

(Military District of Washington) 

Fort McNair, District of Columbia: Troop 
housing $167,000. 

UNITED STATES ARMY MATERIEL COMMAND 


Aeronautical Maintenance Center, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, $3,656,000. 

Atlanta Army Depot, Georgia: Operational 
facilities, $107,000. 

Burlington Army Ammunition Plant, New 
Jersey: Utilities, $164,000. 

Fort Detrick, Maryland: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $6,433,000. 

Dugway Proving Ground, Utah: Opera- 
tional facilities, $1,787,000. 

Joliet Army Ammunition Plant, Illinois: 
Utilities, $2,188,000. 

Lake City Army Ammunition Plant, Mis- 
souri: Utilities, $472,000. 

Letterkenny Army Depot, Pennsylvania: 
‘Troop housing, $184,000. 

m Army Depot, Kentucky: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $75,000. 

Fort Monmouth, New Jersey: Operational 
facilities, and troop housing, $1,307,000. 

New Cumberland Army Depot, Pennsyl- 
vania: Operational facilities, $638,000. 

Picatinny Arsenal, New Jersey: Research, 
development, and test facilities, $337,000. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal, Arkansas: Utilities, 
$169,000. 

Pueblo Army Depot, Colorado: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $545,000. 

Red River Army Depot, Texas: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $372,000. 

Redstone Arsenal, Alabama: Research, de- 
velopment, and test facilities, $3,255,000. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Illinois: Production 
facilities, $432,000. 

Sacramento Army Depot, California: Main- 
tenance facilities, $855,000. 

Savanna Army Depot, Illinois: 
nance facilities, $297,000. 

Sierra Army Depot, California: Training 
facilities and troop housing, $170,000. 

Sunfiower Army Ammunition Plant, Kan- 
sas: Utilities, $460,000. 

Tooele Army Depot, Utah: Operational fa- 
cilities, and maintenance facilities, $2,283,- 
000. 

White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
$1,435,000. 

Yuma Test Station, Arizona: Maintenance 
facilities, $736,000. 

UNITED STATES ARMY AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 

CONUS, various locations: Operational and 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, medical facilities, admin- 
istrative facilities, troop housing, community 
facilities, utilities, and real estate, $228,393,- 
000. 


UNITED 


Mainte- 


STATES ARMY STRATEGIC COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMAND 

Fort Huachuca, Arizona: Maintenance fa- 

cilities, research, development, and test fa- 


„3 88.948. 
ie men W Utilities, $167,000. 
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UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York: Cadet housing, $16,000,000. 


ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE 


William Beaumont General Hospital, 
Texas: Hospital facilities, $17,545,000. 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center, District 
of Columbia: Research, development, and 
test facilities, $2,856,000. 


MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AND 
TERMINAL SERVICE 
Bayonne Naval Supply Center, New Jersey: 
Supply facilities, and utilities, $812,000. 
Oakland Army Terminal, California: Sup- 
ply facilities, $312,000. 
UNITED STATES ARMY, ALASKA 
Fort Richardson, Alaska: Utilities, $112,- 
000. 
UNITED STATES ARMY, HAWAII 
Fort Shafter, Hawaii: Administrative fa- 
cilities, $312,000. 
Tripler Army Hospital, Hawaii: Utilities, 
$621,000. 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES ARMY, PACIFIC 
Japan, various: Maintenance facilities, 
and utilities, $909,000. 
Korea, various: Maintenance facilities, 
$377,000. 
Okinawa, various: Utilities, $129,000. 


UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, SOUTHERN 
COMMAND 
Canal Zone, various: facilities, 


troop housing, and utilities, $300,000, 
UNITED STATES ARMY MATERIEL COMMAND 


Kwajalein Atoll: Research, development, 
and test facilities, and housing, $3,757,000 


UNITED STATES ARMY SECURITY AGENCY 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $5,386,000. 


UNITED STATES ARMY, EUROPE 


Germany, various: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and supply facilities, 
$16,994,000. 

Various locations: For the United States 
share of the cost of multilateral programs 
for the acquisition or construction of mili- 
tary facilities and installations, including 
international military headquarters, for the 
collective defense of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Area, $55,000,000: Provided, That, 
within thirty days after the end of each 
quarter, the Secretary of the Army shall fur- 
nish to the Committees on Armed Services 
and on Appropriations of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives a description of ob- 
ligations incurred as the United States share 
of such multilateral programs, 


UNITED STATES ARMY STRATEGIC COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMAND 


Various locations: Utilities, $2,200,000. 

Sec. 102. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties which the Secretary of Defense deter- 
mines to be vital to the security of the United 
States, and in connection therewith to ac- 
quire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, or in- 
stall permanent or temporary public works, 
including land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment in 
the total amount of $10,000,000: 
That the Secretary of the Army, or his des- 
ignee, shall notify the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, immediately upon reaching a 
final decision to implement, of the cost of 
construction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including those real estate 
actions pertaining thereto. 

Sec. 103. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop Army installations and 


occasioned by: (a) unforeseen security con- 
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siderations, (b) new weapons developments, 
(c) new and unforeseen research and deyel- 
opment requirements, or (d) improved pro- 
duction schedules, if the Secretary of De- 
fense determines that deferral of such con- 
struction for inclusion in the next Military 
Construction Authorization Act would be 
inconsistent with interests of national se- 
curity, and in connection therewith to ac- 
quire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, or in- 
stall permanent or temporary public works, 
including land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $10,000,000: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Army, or his des- 
ignee, shall notify the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, immediately upon reaching a 
final decision to implement, of the cost of 
construction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including those real estate 
actions pertaining thereto. This authoriza- 
tion will expire as of September 30, 1969, ex- 
cept for those public works projects concern- 
ing which the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
have been notified pursuant to this section 
prior to that date. 

Sec. 104. (a) Public Law 89-188, as amend- 
ed, is amended under the heading “INsms 
THE UNITED States”, in section 101, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Under the subheading “CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES, Less Army Materiel Command 
(First Army)” with respect to “Fort Devens, 
Massachusetts”, strike out “$11,964,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$13,258,000”. 

(2) Under the subheading “CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES, Less Army Materiel Command 
(First Army)“ with respect to “United States 
Military Academy, West Point, New York”, 
strike out “$18,089,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$20,635,000”. 

(3) Under the subheading “CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES, Less Army Materiel Command 
(second Army)” with respect to “Fort Knox, 
Kentucky”, strike out “$15,422,000” and in- 
sert in place thereof ‘'$15,511,00”. 

(4) Under the subheading “CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES, Less Army Materiel Command 
(Third Army)” with respect to “Fort Camp- 
bell, Kentucky”, strike out “$1,992,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$2,092,000”. 

(5) Under the subheading “CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES, Less Army Materiel Command 
(Third Army)" with to “Fort Stewart, 
Georgia”, strike out “$2,317,000” and insert 
in place thereof “$2,872,000”. 

(6) Under the subheading “CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES, Less Army Materiel Command 
(Fifth Army)” with respect to “Fort Benja- 
min Harrison, Indiana”, strike out “$4,017,- 
000” and insert in place thereof “$4,513,000”. 

(7) Under the subheading “CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES, Less Army Materiel Command 
(Fifth Army)” with respect to “Fort Leonard 
Wood, Missouri”, strike out “$16,536,000” and 
insert in place thereof 816,848,000. 

(8) Under the subheading, “CONTENENTAL 
UNITED STATES, Less Army Materiel Command 
(Sixth Army)” with respect to “Presidio of 
Monterey, California”, strike out “$3,046,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$3,249,000”. 

(9) Under the subheading, “CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES, Less Army Materiel Command 
(Military District of Washington)” with re- 
spect to “Fort Myer, Virginia”, strike out 
“$5,409,000”, and insert in place thereof “$5,- 
949,000“. 

(10) Under the subheading, “UNITED STATES 
ARMY, HAWA’ with respect to “Schofield 
Barracks, Hawaii”, strike out “$3,175,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$3,884,000”. 

(b) Public Law 89-188, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of 
section 602 “$254,399,000" and “$311,260,000", 
and inserting “$261,243,000" and “$318,104,- 
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(1) Under the subheading, “UNITED STATES 
CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND (First Army)” 
with respect to “Fort Eustis, Virginia”, strike 
out “$957,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$1,110,000”. 

(2) Under the subheading “UNITED STATES 
CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND (Third Army)” 
with respect to “Fort Jackson, South Caro- 
lina”, strike out “$4,072,000” and insert in 
place thereof “$5,565,000”. 

(3) Under the subheading “UNITED STATES 
ARMY MATERIEL COMMAND” with respect to 
“Atlanta Army Depot, Georgia”, strike out 
“$237,000" and insert in place thereof 
“$470,000”. 

(b) Public Law 89-568, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of 
section 602 “$57,473,000” and “$132,188,000” 
and inserting “$59,352,000” and 134,067. 
000“, respectively. 

Sec. 106. (a) Public Law 90-110 is amended 
under the heading “INSIDE THE UNITED 
Srares” in section 101, as follows: 

(1) Under the heading “INSIDE THE UNITED 
Srarzs“ and under the subheading “UNITED 
STATES ARMY AIR DEFENSE COMMAND” with re- 
spect to “CONUS various locations,” strike 
out the words “Operational facilities, and 
utilities, $64,846,000" and insert in place 
thereof “Operational facilities, utilities and 
real estate, $64,846,000". 

(2) Subsection 106(a) (2), Public Law 90- 
110, amending Public Law 88-390, as amend- 
ed, in section 101 under the subheading 
“CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND (Military Dis- 
trict of Washington, District of Columbia)” 
with respect to “Fort Myer, Virginia,” having 
inserted erroneous figures, is amended by 
striking out “$4,052,000” and “$4,330,000” 
and inserting in place thereof “$4,524,000” 
and “$4,802,000”, respectively. 

(3) Under the subheading "OUTSIDE THE 
Untrep Srares (United States Army, Pacific)” 
with respect to Korea“, strike out “$2,810,- 
000” and insert in place thereof “$2,850,000”. 

(b) Public Law 90-110 is amended by strik- 
ing out in clause (1) of section 802 “$100,- 


480,000” and “$385,712,000" and in 
place thereof “$100,520,000" and ‘$385,- 
752,000“. 

TITLE II 


Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations and 
facilities by acquiring, constructing, convert- 
ing, rehabilitating, or installing permanent 
or temporary public works, including site 
preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment for the following projects: 


INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
FIRST NAVAL DISTRICT 


Naval Shipyard, Boston, Massachusetts: 
Maintenance facilities, and utilities, $2,737,- 
000 


Naval Schools Command, Newport, Rhode 
Island: Troop housing, $1,151,000. 

Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, Rhode 
Island: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $1,152,000. 


THIRD NAVAL DISTRICT 
Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con- 
necticut: Operational facilities, $1,225,000. 
Naval Station, Brooklyn, New York: Com- 
munity facilities, $370,000. 


FOURTH NAVAL DISTRICT 


Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, New Jersey: 
Operational facilities, and troop housing, 
$1,284,000. 

Naval Air Test Facility, Lakehurst, New 
Jersey: Operational facilities, $770,000. 

Naval Air Propulsion Test Center, Trenton, 
New Jersey: Utilities, $152,000. 

Navy Ships Parts Control Center, Mechan- 
icsburg, Pennsylvania: Administrative facil- 
ities, $645,000. 

Naval Supply Depot, Mechanicsburg, Penn- 
sylvania: Utilities, $497,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $6,340,000. 
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Naval Station, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Troop housing, $2,581,000. 

Naval Supply Depot, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania: Utilities, $327,000. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA NAVAL DISTRICT 

Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland: 
Ground improvements, $2,000,000. 

Naval Ordnance Station, Indian Head, 
Maryland; Research, development, and test 
facilities, $1,376,000. 

Naval School, Explosive Ordnance Disposal, 
Indian Head, Maryland: Training facilities, 
$134,000. 

Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, 
Maryland: Operational facilities, and re- 
search, development, and test facilities, 
$2,038,000. 

Naval Weapons Laboratory, Dahlgren, Vir- 
ginia: Research, development, and test fa- 
cilities, $468,000. 

FIFTH NAVAL DISTRICT 

Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, Mary- 
land: Utilities, $50,000. 

Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Training Center, 
Dam Neck, Virginia: Troop housing, and 
utilities, $1,213,000. 

Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Vir- 
ginia: Troop housing, and utilities, $1,582,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Norfolk, Virginia: Main- 
tenance facilities, and utilities, $4,869,000. 

Fleet Operations Control Center, Norfolk, 
Virginia: Operational facilities, $888,000. 

Naval Station, Norfolk, Virginia: Troop 
housing, $1,959,000. 

Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Virginia: Op- 
erational facilities, and maintenance facil- 
ities, $7,441,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Virginia: 
Operational facilities, $601,000. 

Atlantic Fleet Anti-Submarine Warfare 
Tactical School, Norfolk, Virginia: Training 
facilities, $205,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia: Utilities and ground improvements, 
$1,950,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Northwest, Virginia: 
Administrative facilities, and medical facil- 
ities, $175,000. 

Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia: Opera- 
tional facilities, and utilities, $1,482,000, 

Naval Weapons Station, Yorktown, Vir- 
ginia: Maintenance facilities, $156,000. 

SIXTH NAVAL DISTRICT 

Naval Alr Station, Cecil Field, Florida: 
Maintenance facilities, $3,379,000. 

Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida: 
Maintenance facilities, $1,085,000. 

Naval Station, Mayport, Florida: Commu- 
nity facilities, $640,000. 

Naval Air Station, Key West, Florida: Op- 
erational facilities, $97,000. 

Naval School, Underwater Swimmers, Key 
West, Florida: Training facilities, $100,000. 

Naval Hospital, Key West, Florida: Utili- 
ties, $140,000. 

Naval Training Center, Orlando, Florida: 
Training facilities, troop housing, and utili- 
ties and ground improvements, $7,029,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Ellyson Field, 
Florida: Supply facilities, $79,000. 

Navy Mine Defense Laboratory, Panama 
City, Florida: Research, development, and 
test facilities, $7,411,000. 

Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida: Op- 
erational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, troop housing, and real estate, 
$8,041,000. 

Naval Communications Training Center, 
Pensacola, Florida: Troop housing, $866,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Pensacola, 
Florida: Utilities, $3,100,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Saufley Field, 
Florida: Operational and training facilities, 
and maintenance facilities, $700,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Whiting Field, 
Florida: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities and utilities, $626,000. 

Naval Air Station, Albany, Georgia: Oper- 
ational facilities, $181,000. 
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Navy Supply Corps School, Athens, Geor- 
gia: Troop housing, $1,398,000. 

Naval Air Station, Glynco, Georgia: Train- 
ing facilities, $141,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $1,204,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina: Training facilities, maintenance facili- 
ties, and utilities, $4,160,000. 

Naval Station, Charleston, South Carolina: 
Administrative facilities, and troop housing, 
$1,487,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Charleston, South 
Carolina: Maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $4,734,000. 

Fleet Ballistic Missile Submarine Training 
Center, Charleston, South Carolina: Train- 
ing facilities, $2,540,000. 

Fleet Training Center, Charleston, South 
Carolina: Training facilities, $180,000. 

Naval Schools, Mine Warfare, Charleston, 
South Carolina: Training facilities, $1,639,- 
000. 

Naval Hospital, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina: Hospital and medical facilities, $13,- 
356,000. 

Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee: 
Troop housing, $2,366,000. 

Navy Training Publications Center, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee: Administrative facilities, 
$289,000. 

EIGHTH NAVAL DISTRICT 


Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Chase Field, 
Texas: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $5,106,000. 

Naval Hospital, Corpus Christi, Texas: 
Hospital and medical facilities, $8,000,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Kingsville, 
Texas: Operational and training facilities, 
$721,000. 

NINTH NAVAL DISTRICT 


Naval Air Station, Glenview, Illinois: Com- 
munity facilities, $187,000. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Il- 
linois: Training facilities, $1,199,000. 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Crane, Indiana: 
Operational facilities, and production fa- 
cilities, $150,000. 

ELEVENTH NAVAL DISTRICT 

Naval Air Facility, El Centro, California: 
Maintenance facilities, $2,223,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Long Beach, California: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $10,398,000, 

Naval Undersea Warfare Center, Pasadena, 
California (San Clemente Annex): Research, 
development, and test facilities, troop hous- 
ing, and utilities, $2,802,000. 

Pacific Missile Range, Point Mugu, Cali- 
fornia: Troop housing, and utilities on San 
Nicolas Island, $544,000. 

Naval Construction Battalion Center, Port 
Hueneme, California: Training facilities, 
$94,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Seal Beach, Cali- 
fornia: Supply facilities, $465,000. 

Naval Amphibious Base, Coronado, Cali- 
fornia: Training facilities, troop housing, 
and utilities, $3,658,000. 

Naval Air Station, Imperial Beach, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, troop housing, 
utilities, and real estate, $5,674,000. 

Naval Air Station, Miramar, California: 
Maintenance facilities, $390,000. 

Naval Air Station, North Island, California: 
Maintenance facilities, and utilities, $17,630,- 
000. 

Naval Station, San Diego, California: Op- 
erational facilities, and troop housing, 
$3,313,000. 

Fleet Anti-Submarine Warfare School, San 
Diego, California: Utilities, $90,000. 

Naval Training Center, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia: Troop housing, $2,569,000. 

Naval Hospital, San Diego, California: 
Ground improvements, $123,000. 


April 25, 1968 
TWELFTH NAVAL DISTRICT 

Naval Weapons Station, Concord, Cali- 
fornia: Troop housing, $395,000. 

Naval Schools Command, Mare Island, 
California: Training facilities, $183,000. 

Naval Air Station, Moffett Field, Cali- 
fornia: Operstional and training facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $1,871,000. 

Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, 
California: Training facilities, $1,847,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Oakland, California: 
Utilities, $123,000. 

Naval Hospital, Oakland, California: Utili- 
ties, $70,000. 

Naval Shipyard, San Francisco Bay, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, and utilities 
at Hunters Point Division; and maintenance 
facilities, research, development, and test fa- 
cilities, and utilities at Mare Island Division, 
$7,995,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Fallon, Ne- 
vada: Operational and training facilities, 
$120,000. 


THIRTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT 


Naval Ammunition Depot, Bangor, Wash- 
ington: Utilities, $63,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Washington: 
Maintenance facilities, and utilities, $1,640,- 
000. 

Naval Torpedo Station, Keyport, Washing- 
ton: Maintenance facilities, and utilities, 
$918,000. 

Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, $2,430,000. 


FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT 


Naval Shipyard, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, 
Hawaii: Maintenance facilities, and utilities, 
$2,230,000. 

Naval Air Station, Barbers Point, Oahu, 
Hawaii: Ground improvements, $30,000. 

Naval Communication Station, Wahiawa, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Medical facilities; and, at 
Naval Radio Station, Lualualei, troop hous- 
ing, $817,000. 

Pacific Missile Range Facility, Barking 
Sands, Kauai, Hawaii: Operational facilities, 
$854,000. 


SEVENTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT 


Naval Arctic Research Laboratory, Barrow, 
Alaska: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $1,985,000. 


VARIOUS LOCATIONS 


Various Naval and Marine Corps Air Activi- 

ties: Operational facilities, $1,337,000. 
MARINE CORPS FACILITIES 

Marine Corps Supply Activity, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: Administrative facilities, 
$200,000. 

Marine Corps Development and Education 
Command, Quantico, Virginia: Training 
facilities, $466,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina: Operational and training facilities, 


$213,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina: Maintenance facilities, $3,- 
128,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, New River, North 
Carolina: Operational facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, troop housing, and utilities, 
$1,604,000. 

Headquarters, Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic, 
Norfolk, Virginia: Administrative facilities, 
$70,000. 

Marine Corps Supply Center, Albany, Geor- 
gia: Maintenance facilities, $188,000. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, 
South Carolina: Utilities, $65,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma, Arizona: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, administrative facilities, and 
troop housing, $3,457,000. 

Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, Cal- 
ifornia: Utilities, $60,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, Santa Ana, Cal- 
ifornia: Maintenance facilities, $2,220,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities, 
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medical facilities; administrative facilities and in connection therewith to acquire, con- 


and utilities, $1,838,000. 


Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, 


California: Troop housing, $2,788,000. 

Marine Barracks, Bremerton, Washington: 
Troop housing, $764,000. 

OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
MARINE CORPS FACILITIES 

Camp Smedley D. Butler, Okinawa: Utili- 
ties, $38,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Iwakuni, Japan: 
Maintenance facilities, $501,000. 


TENTH NAVAL DISTRICT 


Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico: Supply facilities, and utilities, $1,568,- 
000. 


ATLANTIC OCEAN AREA 


Naval Station, Keflavik, Iceland: Opera- 
tional facilities, $138,000. 


EUROPEAN AREA 


Naval Activities, United Kingdom Detach- 
ment, Greenock, Scotland: Community facil- 
ities $440,000. 

PACIFIC OCEAN AREA 

Naval Communication Station, North West 
Cap, Australia: Administrative facilities, 
$986,000. 

Naval Air Station, Agana, Guam, Mariana 
Islands: Utilities, $55,000. 

Fleet Activities, Sasebo, Japan: Opera- 
tional facilities, $137,000. 

Fleet Activities, Yokosuka, Japan: Admin- 
istrative facilities, $63,000. 

Naval Ordnance Facility, Yokosuka, Japan: 
Maintenance facilities, $29,000. 

Naval Air Facility, Naha, Okinawa: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $49,000. 

Naval Station, Sangley Point, Republic of 


the Philippines: Operational facilities, 
$92,000. 
Naval Magazine, Subic Bay, Republic of 
the Philippines: Community facilities, 
$69,000. 


Navy Public Works Center, Subic Bay, Re- 
public of the Philippines: Utilities, $138,000. 


VARIOUS LOCATIONS 


Various Naval Air Activities: Operational 
facilities, $293,000. 

Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop classified Navy installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, converting, 
rehabilitating, or installing permanent or 
temporary public works, including land ac- 
quisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment in the total amount 
of $1,509,000. 

Sec. 203. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop installations and fa- 
cilities which the Secretary of Defense de- 
termines to be vital to the security of the 
United States, and in connection therewith 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, 
or install permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment in the total amount of $10,000,000: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy, or 
his designee, shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, immediately upon reaching 
a final decision to implement, of the cost of 
construction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including real estate ac- 
tions. pertaining. thereto. 

Sec. 204. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop Navy installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Navy missions 
and responsibilities which have been oc- 
casioned by: (a) unforeseen security con- 
siderations, (b) new weapons developments, 
(c) new and unforeseen research and devel- 
opment requirements, or (d) improved pro- 
duction schedules, if the Secretary of De- 
fense determines that deferral of such con- 
struction for inclusion in the next military 
construction authorization Act would be in- 
consistent with interests of national security, 


struct, convert, rehabilitate, or install per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing land acquisition, site preparation, ap- 
purtenances, utilities, and equipment, in the 
total amount of $10,000,000: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Navy or his designee, 
shall notify the Committees on Armed Sery- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, immediately upon reach a decision to 
implement, of the cost of construction of any 
public work undertaken under this section, 
including those real estate actions pertain- 
ing thereto. This authorization will expire as 
of September 30, 1969, except for those public 
works projects concerning which the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives have been notified 
pursuant to this section prior to that date. 

Sec. 205. (a) Public Law 89-188, as 
amended, is amended in section 201 under 
the heading “INSIDE THE UNITED STATES” as 
as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “BUREAU OF SHIPS 
FACILITIES (Naval Shipyards)” with respect 
to Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Washington, 
strike out “$1,692,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$2,247,000”. 

(2) Under the subheading “NAVAL WEAPONS 
FACILITIEs (Field Support Stations)” with 
respect to Naval Station, Adak, Alaska, strike 
out “$5,000,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$5,931,000”. 

(3) Under the subheading “NAVAL WEAPONS 
FACILITIES (Fleet Readiness Stations)” with 
respect to Naval Ammunition Depot, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, strike out “$1,355,000" 
and insert in place thereof “$1,489,000”. 

(4) Under the subheading “MEDICAL FACILI- 
Ties” with respect to Naval Hospital Corps 
School, Great Lakes, Illinois, strike out 
“$1,696,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$2,431,000”. 

(b) Public Law 89-188, as amended, is 
amended in section 201 under the heading 
“OUTSIDE THE UNITED Srares” and subhead- 
ing “MARINE CORPS FACILITIES” with t to 
Camp Smedley D. Butler, Okinawa, by strik- 
ing out "$841,000" and inserting in place 
thereof “$1,125,000”. 

(c) Public Law 89-188, as amended, is 
amended by out in clause (2) of 
section 602 “$236,590,000”, “$34,607,000”, and 
“$322,296,000" and inserting respectively in 
place thereof ‘$238,945,000", “$34,891,000”, 
and “$324,935,000”. 

Sec. 206. (a) Public Law 89-568 is amend- 
ed in section 201 under the heading “INSDE 
THE UNITED STATES” as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “NAVAL SHIP 
SYSTEM COMMAND (Naval Shipyards)” with 
respect to Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Wash- 
ington, and Naval Shipyard, San Francisco 
Bay, California, strike out 81.928, 000“ and 
“$2,782,000”, respectively, and insert respec- 


tively in place thereof 83, 128,000 and 
“$3,412,000”. 
(2) Under the subheading Naval. AIR 


SYSTEMS COMMAND (Field Support Stations)” 
with respect to Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, 
Florida, and Naval Air Station, Lemoore, 
California, strike out “$619,000" and “$251,- 
000”, respectively, and insert respectively in 
place thereof “$876,000” and “$502,000”. 

(3) Under the subheading “NAVAL AR SYS- 
TEMS COMMAND (Research, Development, 
Test, and Evaluation Stations)“ with re- 
spect to Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent 
River, Maryland, strike out “$283,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$432,000”. 

(4) Under the subheading “MEDICAL FA- 
CILITIES” with respect to Naval Submarine 
Medical Center, New London, Connecticut 
strike out “$4,957,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$6,101,000”. 

(b) Public Law 89-568 is amended in sec- 
tion 201 under the heading “OUTSDE THE 
UNITED STATES” and subheading “NAVAL 
SHIP SYSTEMS COMMAND” with respect to At- 
lantic Undersea Test and Evaluation Center, 
West Indies, by striking out “$1,371,000” and 
inserting in place thereof 81,798,000“. : 
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(c) Public Law 89-568 is amended by 
striking out in clause (2) of section 602 
“$114,188,000", “$9,948,000” and ‘“$137,874,- 


000” and inserting respectively in place 
thereof “$117,769,000", “$10,375,000”, and 
“$141,932,000”. 


Sec. 207. (a) Public Law 90-110 is amended 
in section 201 under the heading “INSIDE THE 
UNITED STATES” as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “FIFTH NAVAL 
DISTRICT” with respect to Naval Amphibious 
Base, Little Creek, Virginia, strike out 
“$6,072,000” and insert in place there of 
“$6,299,000”. 

(2) Under the subheading “SIXTH NAVAL 
DISTRICT” with respect to Naval Hospital, Key 
West, Florida, strike out “$243,000” and 
insert in place thereof $370,000". 

(3) Under the subheading “EIGHTH NAVAL 
DISTRICT” with respect to Naval Auxiliary Air 
Station, Chase Field, Texas, strike out ‘$12,- 
784,000” and insert in place thereof “$13,- 
774.000“. 

(b) Public Law 90-110 is amended in 
clause (2) of section 802 by striking out 
“$414,833,000" and 461,132,000“ and in- 
serting respectively in place thereof “$416,- 
177,000" and 462,476,000“. 


TITLE III 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, for the following 
projects: 


INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
AEROSPACE DEFENSE COMMAND 


McChord Air Force Base, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington: Utilities, $695,000. 

NORAD Headquarters, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado: Utilities, $900,000. 

Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman Texas: 
‘Troop housing, $1,136,000. 

Peterson Field, Colorado Spring, Colorado: 
Operational and training facilities, $369,000. 

Phelps-Collins Airport, Alpena, Michigan: 
Operational facilities, $51,000. 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, 
Florida: Troop housing, $779,000. 


AIR FORCE LOGISTICS COMMAND 


Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, New York: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
and utilities, $976,000. 

Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, administrative 
facilities, and utilities, $1,058,000. 

Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, administrative facili- 
ties, and utilities, $701,000. 

Lynn Haven POL Annex, Panama City, 
Plorida: Operational facilities, $71,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
California: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and utilities, $1,397,000. 

Newark Air Force Station, Newark, Ohio: 
Operational facilities, $265,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Georgia: 
Training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and administrative facilities, $889,000. 

Tampa Air Force POL, Tampa, Florida: 
Operational facilities, $53,000. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma: Operational facilities and mainte- 
nance facilities, $3,247,000. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
‘Ohio: Research, development and test facili- 
ties, and medical facilities, $2,677,000. 


AIR FORCE SYSTEMS COMMAND 

Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tullahoma, Tennessee: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $512,000. 

Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
$350,000, 

Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, California: 
Maintenance facilities and utilities, $656,000. 
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Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Florida: 
Operational and training facilities, research 
development, and test facilities, and supply 
facilities, $3,681,000. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, New 
Mexico: Operational facilities, research, de- 
velopment, and test facilities, troop housing 
and utilities, $2,808,000. 

Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts: Research, development, and test 
facilities and real estate, $2;184,000. 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Florida: 
Maintenance facilities, $476,000. 

Eastern Test Range, Cocoa, Florida: Re- 
search, development, and test facilities and 
utilities, $560,000. 

Western Test Range, Lompoc, California: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
$1,766,000. 

Satellite Tracking Facilities: Research, de- 
velopment, and test facilities, $2,173,000. 


AIR TRAINING COMMAND 


Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Illinois: 
Medical facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $1,478,000. 

Craig Air Force Base, Selma, Alabama: 
Training facilities, $415,000. 

Kessler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi: Medical facilities and troop hous- 
ing, $1,229,000. 

Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Operational facilities, troop housing 
and community facilities, and utilities, 
$1,615,000. 

Laredo Air Force Base, Laredo, Texas: 
Operational facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $954,000. 

Laughlin Air Force Base, Del Rio, Texas: 
Utilities, $107,000. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colorado: 
Utilities, $281,000. 

Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: Training facilities, $900,000. 

Moody Air Force Base, Valdosta, Georgia: 
Training facilities, $513,000, 

Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Operational facilities and real estate, 
$1,074,000. 

Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock, Texas: 
Training facilities, $101,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Texas: Hospital facilities and troop housing, 
$3,708,000. 

Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Oklahoma: 
Operational facilities, $165,000. 

Webb Air Force Base, Big Spring, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities, $2,796,000. 

Williams Air Force Base, Chandler, Ari- 
zona: Operational facilities and utilities, 
$545,000. 

AIR UNIVERSITY 

Gunter Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Utilities, $87,000. 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Operational facilities and maintenance 
facilities, $652,000. 

AERONAUTICAL CHART AND INFORMATION CENTER 

Aeronautical Chart and Information Cen- 
ter, Saint Louis, Missouri: Administrative 
facilities, $456,000. : 

ALASKAN AIR COMMAND 

Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, 
Alaska: Operational and facilities 
and maintenance facilities, $2,940,000. 

Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $2,068,000. 


HEADQUARTERS COMMAND 

Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Maryland: Operational facilities and utili- 
ties, $110,000. 

MILITARY AIRLIFT COMMAND 

Altus Air Force Base, Altus, Oklahoma: 
Operational facilities and maintenance facili- 
ties, $1,672,000. 

Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Delaware: 
Operational and training facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $7,671,000. 

McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, New 
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Jersey: Operational facilities and utilities, 
$1,172,000. 

Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, 
California: Operational facilities, mainte- 
mance facilities, utilities, and real estate, 
$1,449,000. 

Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, California: 
Maintenance facilities, medical facilities, 
and utilities, $1,423,000. 


PACIFIC AIR FORCES 


Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Hawail: 
Operational facilities, administrative facili- 
ties, and utilities, $278,000. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana: Training facilities, $291,000. 

Beale Air Force Base, Marysville, Califor- 
nia: Operational facilities and utilities, 
$498,000. 

Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities and troop housing, 
$5,791,000, 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Tucson, 
Arizona: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, troop housing, 
and utilities, $5,456,000. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, Rapid City, South 
Dakota: Operational facilities and mainte- 
nance facilities, $1,151,000. 

Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Chey- 
enne, Wyoming: Administrative facilities, 
$53,000. 

Fairchild Air Force Base, Spokane, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and administrative facilities, 
$210,000. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota: Maintenance facilities, $400,- 
000. 
Grissom Air Force Base, Peru, Indiana: 
Utilities, $70,000. 

K, I, Sawyer Municipal Airport, Marquette, 
Michigan: Maintenance facilities, $560,000. 

Loring Air Force Base, Limestone, Maine: 
Operational facilities, $59,000. 

Malmstrom Air Force Base, Great Falls, 
Montana: Troop housing, $409,000. 

Matagorda Air Force Range, Matagorda 
Island, Texas: Real estate, $607,000. 

Minot Air Force Base, Minot, North Da- 
kota: Administrative facilities and utilities, 
$639,000. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebraska: 
Administrative facilities and utilities, $1,652,- 
000. 
Pease Air Force Base, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire: Utilities, $194,000. 

Vandenberg Air Force Base, Lompoc, Cal- 
ifornia: Utilities, $631,000. 

Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts: Operational facilities, $150,- 
000. 
Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Oscoda, Michi- 
gan: Operational and facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $2,731,000. 

TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 

Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Texas: 
Operational facilities and administrative fa- 
cilities, $354,000. 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Blytheville, 
Arkansas: Operational facilities, $1,641,000. 

Cannon Air Force Base, Clovis, New Mexico: 
Training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and utilities, $479,000. 

England Air Force Base, Alexandria, Louisi- 
ana: Operational facilities and hospital fa- 
cilities, $3,949,000. 

Forbes Air Force Base, Topeka, Kansas: 
Operational facilities, $1,067,000. 

George Air Force Base, Victorville, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, administrative 
facilities, and utilities, $1,152,000. 

Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, 
Florida: Operational facilities, $75,000. 

Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Virginia: 
Training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and utilities, $537,000. 
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Lockbourne Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Ohio: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $1,090,000. 

Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Arizona: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
mance facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $2,006,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Tampa, Florida: 
Operational facilities, $542,000. 

McConnell Air Force Base, Wichita, 
Kansas: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $368,000. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Mountain 
Home, Idaho: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and troop housing, $2,710,- 
000. 

Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina: Operational facilities and 
maintenance facilities, $254,000. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nevada: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, hospital 
facilities, administrative facilities, and troop 
housing, $9,668,000. 

Pope Air Force Base, Fayetteville, North 
Carolina: Operational facilities, $257,000. 

Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, Golds- 
boro, North Carolina: Operational facilities, 
$99,000. 

Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter, South Caro- 
lina: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $614,000. 

UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY 

United States Air Force Academy, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado: Training facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, and utilities, $720,000. 

AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING 

Various locations: Operational facilities 
and utilities, $430,000. 

OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
AEROSPACE DEFENSE COMMAND 

Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
$278,000. 

AIR FORCE SYSTEMS COMMAND 

Eastern Test Range: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, and utilities, $647,- 
000. 
Western Test Range: Utilities, $118,000. 

Satellite Tracking Facilities: Research, de- 
velopment, and test facilities, $558,000. 

PACIFIC AIR FORCE 

Okinawa: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
community facilities, and utilities, $2,170,000. 

Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, administrative facilities, and 
utilities, $4,180,000. 

STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 
Goose Air Base, Canada: Utilities, $84,000. 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCES IN EUROPE 

Germany: Operational facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, and utilities, $522,000. 

United Kingdom: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $6,326,000. 

Various locations: tional facilities 
and maintenance facilities, $1,121,000. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCES SOUTHERN COMMAND 


Albrook Air Force Base, Canal Zone: Op- 
erational facilities and administrative facili- 
ties, $326,000. 

Howard Air Force Base, Canal Zone: Opera- 
tional facilities, $140,000. 

UNITED STATES AIR FORCE SECURITY SERVICE 

Various locations: Operational facilities 
and utilities, $1,184,000. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop classified military 
installations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment in the total amount of $54,001,000. 
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Sec. 303. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop installations and 
facilities which the Secretary of Defense de- 
termines to be vital to the security of the 
United States, and in connection therewith to 
acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, or 
install permanent or temporary public works, 
including land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment in 
the total amount of $10,000,000: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Air Force, or his 
designee, shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, immediately upon reach- 
ing a final decision to implement, of the cost 
of construction of any public work under- 
taken under this section, including real 
estate actions pertaining thereto. 

Sec. 304. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop Air Force installa- 
tions and facilities by proceeding with con- 
struction made necessary by changes in Air 
Force missions and responsibilities which 
have been occasioned by: (a) unforeseen se- 
curity considerations, (b) new weapons de- 
velopments, (c) new and unforeseen research 
and development requirements, or (d) im- 
proved production schedules, if the Secre- 
tary of Defense determines that deferral of 
such construction for inclusion in the next 
Military Construction Authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with interests of na- 
tional security, and in connection therewith 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, 
or install permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment in the total amount of $10,000,000: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Air Force 
or his designee, shall notify the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, immediately upon 
reaching a final decision to implement, of 
the cost of construction of any public work 
undertaken under this section, including 
those real estate actions pertaining thereto. 
This authorization will expire as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1969, except for those public 
work projects concerning which the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives have been notified 
pursuant to this section prior to that date. 

Sec. 305. Section 9 of the Air Force Acad- 
emy Act, as amended (68 Stat. 49), is further 
amended by striking out in the first sen- 
tence the figure “$141,797,000" and 
in place thereof the figure “$141,978,000”. 

Sec. 306. (a) Public Law 89-188, as amend- 
ed, is amended in section 301 under the 
heading “INSIDE THE UNITED STATES” and 
subheading “STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND”, with 
respect to Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, strike out $3,015,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$3,744,000”. 

(b) Public Law 89-188, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (3) of 
section 602 the amounts “$215,631,000” and 
“$339,377,000" and inserting in place there- 
of “$216,360,000” and 8340, 106,000“, respec- 
tively. 

Sec. 307. (a) Public Law 89-568, as amend- 
ed, is amended under the heading “INSIDE 
THE UNITED STATES” in section 301, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Under the subheading “Air Force 
Logistics Command”, with respect to Robins 
Air Force Base, Macon, Georgia, strike out 
“$154,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$210,000”. 

(2) Under the subheading “STRATEGIC AIR 
COMMAND”, with respect to Westover Air 
Force Base, Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, 
strike out “$350,000” and insert in place 
thereof “‘$460,000"’. 

(b) Public Law 89-568, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (3) of 
section 602 the amounts “$109,786,000" and 
“$200,702,000” and inserting in place thereof 
“$109,952,000" and ‘$200,868,000", respec- 
tively. 
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TITLE IV 


Sec. 401. The Secretary of Defense may es- 
tablish or develop military installations and 
facilities by acquiring, constructing, con- 
verting, rehabilitating, or installing perma- 
nent or temporary public works, including 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities 
and equipment, for defense agencies for the 
following projects: 


INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE ATOMIC SUPPORT AGENCY 


Sandia Base, New Mexico: Utilities, $35,000. 

Manzano Base, New Mexico: Utilities, 
$28,000. 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, 
Maryland: Research, development, and test 
facilities, $1,697,000. 


DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS AGENCY 


Headquarters, Defense Communications 
Agency, Building 12, Navy Department Serv- 
ice Center, Arlington, Virginia: Operational 
and administrative facilities, $575,000. 


DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Headquarters, Defense Intelligence Agency, 
Arlington Hall Station, Virginia: Utilities, 
$290,000. 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

Defense Depot, Memphis, Tennessee: Sup- 
ply facilities, $120,000. 

Defense General Supply Center, Richmond, 
Virginia: Supply facilities, $415,000. 

Defense Depot, Tracy, California: Supply 
facilities and administrative facilities, $2,- 
937,000. 

Defense Depot, Ogden, 
$195,000. 

Defense Electronics Supply Center, Day- 
ton, Ohio: Supply facilities, $134,000. 

Defense Logistics Services Center, Battle 
Creek, Michigan: Administrative facilities, 
$2,500,000. 

NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Fort Meade, Maryland: Training facilities 
and troop housing, $2,121,000. 


JOINT TASK FORCE TWO (JTF-2) 


Naval Weapons Center, China Lake, Cali- 
fornia: Test facilities, $375,000. 

White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico: 
Test facilities, $527,000. 


OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE ATOMIC SUPPORT AGENCY 


Johnston Island: Operational facilities, 
$649,000. 

Sec. 402. The Secretary of Defense may es- 
tablish or develop installations and facili- 
ties which he determines to be vital to the 
security of the United States, and in connec- 
tion therewith to acquire, construct, convert, 
rehabilitate, or install permanent or tempo- 
rary public works, including land acquisition, 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment in the total amount of $60,- 
000,000: Provided, That the Secretary of De- 
fense, or his designee, shall notify the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, immediately 
upon reaching a final decision to implement, 
of the cost of construction of any public 
work undertaken under this section, includ- 
ing real estate actions pertaining thereto. 


TITLE V 


Sec. 501. The Secretary of each military 
department may establish or develop mili- 
tary installations and facilities by acquiring, 
constructing, converting, rehabilitating, or 
installing permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment, which are necessary outside the Unit- 
ed States in connection with military activi- 
ties in Southeast Asia, or in support of such 
activities, in the total amount as follows: 

Department of the Army, $139,247,000. 

Department of the Navy, $51,357,000. 

Department of the Air Force, $16,500,000. 

Sec. 502. The Secretary of Defense, in con- 


Utah: Utilities, 
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nection with construction projects under- 
taken in South Vietnam pursuant to section 
501 above, shall furnish to the Committee 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 


of Representatives such reports as were here- 


tofore furnished pursuant to section 401(c) of 
Public Law 89-367 (80 Stat. 36,37). 


TITLE VI 
MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 


Sec. 601. The Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, is authorized to construct, at the 
locations hereinafter named, family hous- 
ing units and trailer court facilities in the 
numbers hereinafter listed, but no family 
housing construction shall be commenced at 
any such locations in the United States, un- 
til the Secretary shall have consulted with 
the Secretary, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, as to the availability of 
adequate private housing at such locations, 
It t cannot be reached with respect 
to the availability of adequate private hous- 
ing at any location, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall immediately notify the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, in writing, of 
such difference of opinion, and no contract 
for construction at such location shall be 
entered into for a period of thirty days after 
such notification has been given. This au- 
thority shall include the authority to acquire 
land, and interests in land, by gift, purchase 
exchange of Government-owned land, or 
otherwise. 

Family housing units for— 

(a) The Department of the Army, five 
hundred units, $9,750,000: 

Fort Gordon, Georgia, two hundred units. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, one hundred 
units. 

Fort Hood, Texas, two hundred units. 

(b) The Department of the Navy, seven 
hundred and fifty units, $15,725,000: 

Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma, Arizona, 
one hundred units. 

Naval Complex, Oahu, Hawali, one hundred 
and fifty units. 

Pacific Missile Range Facility, 
Hawaii, fifty-six units. 

Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, 
Maryland, one hundred units. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Fallon, Nevada 
forty-four units. 

Naval Complex, Newport, Rhode Island, 
one hundred units. . 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Chase Field, 
Texas, one hundred units. 

Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash- 
ington, one hundred units. 

(c) The Department of the Air Force, seven 
hundred and fifty units, $17,375,000: 

George Air Force Base, California, two 
hundred units. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho, two 
hundred and fifty units. 

Holloman Air Force Base, New Mexico, 
three hundred units. 

Sec. 602. Authorization for the construc- 
tion of family housing provided in this Act 
shall be subject, under such regulations as 
the Secretary of Defense may prescribe, to 
the following limitations on cost, which shall 
include shades, screens, ranges, refrigera- 
tors, and all other installed equipment 
and fixtures: 

(a) The average unit cost for each mili- 
tary department for all units of family hous- 
ing constructed in the United States (other 
than Hawall and Alaska) and Puerto Rico 
shall not exceed $19,500, including the cost 
of the family unit and the proportionate 
costs of land acquisition, site preparation, 
and installation of utilities. 

(b) No family housing unit in the areas 
listed in subsection (a) shall be constructed 
at a total cost exceeding $35,000, including 
the cost of the family unit and the propor- 
tionate costs of land acquisition, site prepara- 
tion, and installation of utilities, 

(c) When family housing units are con- 
structed in areas other than those listed in 
subsection (a) the average cost of all such 


Kauai, 
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units shall not exceed $32,000, and in no 
event shall the cost of any unit exceed 
$40,000. The cost limitations of this subsec- 
tion shall include the cost of the family unit 
and the proportionate costs of land acquisi- 
tion, site preparation, and installation of 
utilities. 

(b) Units constructed at George Air Force 
Base, California, shall not be subject to the 
limitations of subsections (a) and (b) of 
this section, but the average cost of such 
units shall not exceed $30,000, including the 
cost of the family unit and the propor- 
tionate costs of land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, and installation of utilities. 

Sec, 603. Nothing contained in this Act and 
nothing contained in section 603 of Public 
Law 90-110 (81 Stat. 279, 304) shall be 
deemed to affect the cost limitations pro- 
vided in section 502(f) of Public Law 89-188 
(79 Stat. 793, 813) with respect to construc- 
tion of family housing units at the United 
States Military Academy, West Point. 

Sec. 604. Except as provided in section 603 
of this Act, and notwithstanding the limi- 
tations contained in prior Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Acts on cost of construc- 
tion of family housing, the limitations on 
such cost contained in section 602 of this Act 
shall apply to all prior authorizations for 
construction of family housing not hereto- 
fore repealed and for which construction 
contracts have not been executed by the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 605. The Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, is authorized to construct, or other- 
wise acquire, in foreign countries, fourteen 
family housing units. This authority shall 
include the authority to acquire land and 
interests in land, and shall be limited to such 
projects as may be funded by use of excess 
foreign currencies when so provided in De- 
partment of Defense Appropriation Acts. The 
authorization contained in this section shall 
not be subject to the cost limitations set 
forth in section 602 of this Act: Provided, 
That no family housing unit constructed or 
acquired pursuant to this authorization shall 
cost in excess of $50,000, including the cost 
of the family unit and the proportionate 
costs of land acquisition, site preparation, 
and installation of utilities. 

Sec. 606. The first sentence of section 515 
of Public Law 84-161 (69 Stat. 324, 352) as 
amended, is amended by striking out “1968 
and 1969” and inserting in lieu thereof “1969 
and 1970”, and by adding the following sen- 
tence at the end thereof: “As to any such 
housing facilities to be leased at or near Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, the numbered condi- 
tions set forth hereinabove shall not apply.” 

Sec. 607. Section 507 of Public Law 88- 
174 (77 Stat. 307, 326), as amended, is 
amended by striking out “1968 and 1969” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1969 and 1970". 

Sec. 608. Subsection 610(a) of Public Law 
90-110 (81 Stat. 279, 305) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 610. (a) None of the funds author- 
ized by this or any other Act may be ex- 
pended for projects for the improvement of 
any single family housing unit, or for 
the improvement of two or more housing 
units when such units are to be converted 
into or used as a single family housing 
unit, the costs of which exceed $10,000 per 
unit including costs of repairs undertaken 
in connection therewith, and including any 
costs in connection with (1) the furnishing 
of electricity, gas, water, and sewage dis- 
posal; (2) roads and walks; and (3) grading 
and drainage, unless such improvement in 
connection with such unit or units is specif- 
ically authorized by law. As used in this sec- 
tion, the term ‘improvement’ includes al- 
teration, expansion, extension, or rehabilita- 
tion of any housing unit or units, including 
that maintenance and repair which is to be 
accomplished concurrently with an improve- 
ment project. The provisions of this section 
shall not apply to projects authorized for 
restoration or replacement of housing units 
damaged or destroyed.” 
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Sec. 609. The Secretary of Defense or his 
designee is authorized to relocate one hun- 
dred units of relocatable housing to Fort 
Polk, Louisiana, from other military instal- 
lations where the requirement for such hous- 
ing shall have been terminated: Provided, 
That the Secretary of Defense shall notify 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, not 
less than thirty days prior thereto, of the 
proposed relocations and estimated costs. 

Szc. 610. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for use by the Secretary of Defense, or 
his designee, for military family housing as 
authorized by law for the following purposes: 

(a) for construction and acquisition of 
family housing, including improvements to 
adequate quarters, improvements to inade- 
quate quarters, minor construction, rental 
guarantee payments, construction and ac- 
quisition of trailer court facilities, and plan- 
pang an amount not to exceed $48,740,000, 
an 

(b) for support of military family housing, 
including operating expenses, leasing, main- 
tenance of real property, payments of prin- 
cipal and interest on mortgage debts in- 
curred, payments to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and mortgage insurance pre- 
miums authorized under section 222 of the 
National Housing Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 
1715m), an amount not to exceed $537,- 
960,000. 

TITLE VII 
HOMEOWNERS ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 701. In accordance with subsection 
1013(1) of Public Law 89-754 (80 Stat. 1255, 
1292) there is authorized to be appropriated 
for use by the Secretary of Defense for the 
purposes of section 1013 of Public Law 
89-754, including acquisition of properties, 
an amount not to exceed $11,800,000. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 801. The Secretary of each military 
department may proceed to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities under this 
Act without regard to section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529) 
and sections 4774(d) and 9774(d) of title 10, 
United States Code. The authority to place 
permanent or temporary improvements on 
land includes authority for surveys, admin- 
istration, overhead, planning, and supervi- 
sion incident to construction. That authority 
may be exercised before title to the land is 
approved under section 355 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (40 U.S.C. 255), and 
even though the land is held temporarily. 
The authority to acquire real estate or land 
includes authority to make surveys and to 
acquire land, and interests in land (includ- 
ing temporary use), by gift, purchased, ex- 
change of Government-owned land, or other- 
wise. 


Src. 802. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the purposes of this Act, but appropria- 
tions for public works projects authorized by 
titles I, II, III, IV, V, VI, and VII shall not 
exceed 

(1) for title I: Inside the United States, 
$372,478,000; outside the United States, 
$85,052,000; section 102, $10,000,000; or a 
total of $467,530,000. 

(2) for title II: Inside the United States, 
$224,331,000; outside the United States, 
$4,596,000; section 202, $1,509,000; section 
203, $10,000,000; or a total of $240,436,000. 

(3) for title ITI: Inside the United States, 
$115,853,000; outside the United States, 
$17,654,000; section 302, $54,001,000; section 
303, $10,000,000; or a total of 6197, 508,000. 

(4) for title IV: A total of $72,598,000. 

(5) for title V: Southeast Asia support— 
Department of the Army, $139,247,000; De- 
partment of the Navy, $51,357,000; Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, $16,500,000: 

(6) for title VI: Military family housing, 
$586,700,000, 
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(T) for title VII: Homeowners assistance, 
$11,800,000. 

Sec. 803. Any of the amounts named in 
titles I, II, II. and IV of this Act, may in 
the discretion of the Secretary concerned, 
be increased by 5 per centum for projects 
inside the United States (other than Alaska) 
and by 10 per centum for projects outside the 
United States or in Alaska, if he determines 
in the case of any particular project that 
such increase (1) is required for the sole 
purpose of meeting unusual variations in 
cost arising in connection with that project, 
and (2) could not have been reasonably 
anticipated at the time such project was 
submitted to the Congress. If, in order to 
proceed with any project authorized in said 
titles, the Secretary of Defense, or his desig- 
nee, determines that any of the amounts 
named therein must be increased by more 
than the applicable percentage stated above, 
the Secretary concerned may proceed: Pro- 
vided, That he shall notify the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives prior to award of con- 
tract in implementation thereof. However, 
the total costs of all projects in each such 
title may not be more than the total amount 
authorized to be appropriated for projects 
in that title. 

Sec. 804. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance within 
the United States and its possessions under 
this Act shall be executed under the juris- 
diction and supervision of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, or the Naval 
Facilities Engineering Command, Department 
of the Navy, unless the Secretary of Defense 
or his designee determines that because such 
jurisdiction and supervision is wholly im- 
practicable such contracts should be executed 
under the jurisdiction and supervision of an- 
other department or Government agency, and 
shall be awarded, insofar as practicable, on a 
competitive basis to the lowest responsible 
bidder, if the national security will not be im- 
paired and the award is consistent with chap- 
ter 137 of title 10, United States Code. Regu- 
lations issued by the Secretary of Defense 
implementing the provisions of this section 
shall provide the department or agency re- 
quiring such construction with the right to 
select either the Corps of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, or the Naval Facilities 
Engineering Command, Department of the 
Navy, as its construction agent providing that 
under the facts and circumstances that exist 
at the time of the selection of the construc- 
tion agent, such selection will not result in 
any increased cost to the United States. The 
Secretaries of the military departments shall 
report semiannually to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives with respect to all contracts 
awarded on other than a competitive basis to 
the lowest responsible bidder. 

Sec. 805. (a) As of October 1, 1969, all 
authorizations for military public works 
(other than family housing) to be accom- 
plished by the Secretary of a military de- 
partment in connection with the establish- 
ment or development of military installa- 
tions and facilities, and all authorizations 
for appropriations therefor, that are con- 
tained in titles I, II, III, IV, and V of the Act 
of October 21, 1967, Public Law 90-110 (81 
Stat. 279), and all such authorizations con- 
tained in Acts approved before October 22, 
1967, and not superseded or otherwise modi- 
fied by a later authorization are repealed 
except— 

(1) authorizations for public works and 
for appropriations therefor that are set forth 
in those Acts in the titles that contain the 
general provisions; 

(2) authorizations for public works proj- 
ects as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated for construction contracts or 
land acquisitions in whole or in part before 
October 1, 1969, and authorizations for 
appropriations therefor; and 

(3) notwithstanding the repeal provisions 
of section 606(a) of the Act of September 
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12, 1966 (80 Stat. 739, 755) or of section 
805(a) of the Act of October 21, 1967 (81 
Stat. 279, 308), authorizations for the fol- 
lowing items which shall remain in effect 
until October 1, 1970: 

(a) utilities in the amount of $843,000 at 
Fort Greely, Alaska, that is contained in title 
I, section 102 of the Act of September 16, 
1965 (79 Stat. 796). 

(b) maintenance facilities in the amount 
of $7,393,000 for Naval Shipyard, Boston Mas- 
sachusetts, that is contained in title II, sec- 
tion 201, under the heading “BUREAU OF SHIPS 
FACILITIES (Naval Shipyards)” of the Act of 
September 16, 1965 (78 Stat. 797) and 
amended in section 205 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 12, 1966 (80 Stat. 747). 

(c) hospital and medical facilities in the 
amount of $4,736,000 for Naval Hospital, 
Newport, Rhode Island, that is contained in 
title II, section 201, under the heading “MED- 
ICAL FACILITIES” of the Act of September 16, 
1965 (79 Stat. 801). 

(d) maintenance facilities in the amount 
of $412,000 for Naval Air Station, Oceana, 
Virginia, that is contained in title II, section 
201, under the heading “NAVAL AIR SYSTEMS 
COMMAND (Field Support Stations)” of the 
Act of September 12, 1966 (80 Stat. 744). 

(e) administrative facilities in the amount 
of $236,000 for Naval Oceanographic Dis- 
tribution Office, Ogden, Utah, that is con- 
tained in title II, section 201, under the 
heading “NAVAL SUPPLY SYSTEMS COMMAND” 
of the Act of September 12, 1966 (80 Stat. 
745). 

(f) medical facilities in the amount of $2,- 
442,000 for Naval Training Center, location to 
be determined (Orlando, Florida), that is 
contained in title II, section 201, under the 
heading “SERVICE SCHOOL FACILITIES” of the 
Act of September 12, 1966 (80 Stat. 745). 

(b) Effective fifteen months from the date 
of enactment of this Act, all authorizations 
for construction of family housing, including 
trailer court facilities, all authorizations to 
accomplish alterations, additions, expansions, 
or extensions to existing family housing, and 
all authorizations for related facilities proj- 
ects, which are contained in this or any pre- 
vious Act, are hereby repealed, except 

(1) authorizations for family housing proj- 
ects as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated for construction contracts or 
land acquisitions or manufactured structural 
component contracts in whole or in part be- 
fore such date; 

(2) notwithstanding the repeal provision 
of section 606(b) of the Act of September 
12, 1966 (80 Stat. 739, 755) or of section 
805(b) of the Act of October 21, 1967 (81 
Stat. 279, 308) the authorization for two 
hundred family housing units at the United 
States Military Academy, West Point, New 
York, that is contained in the Act of Septem- 
ber 16, 1965 (79 Stat. 793, 811); and 

(3) authorizations to accomplish altera- 
tions, additions, expansions, or extensions to 
existing family housing, and authorizations 
for related facilities projects, as to which ap- 
propriated funds have been obligated for 
construction contracts before such date. 

Src. 806. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, II, III, IV, and V of this Act shall 
be deemed to authorize any building con- 
struction projects inside the United States 
(other than Alaska) at a unit cost in excess 
of— 

(1) $36 per square foot for cold-storage 
warehousing; 

(2) $9 per square foot for regular ware- 
housing; 

(3) $2,500 per man for permanent bar- 
racks; 

(4) $9,200 per man for bachelor officer 
quarters; unless the Secretary of Defense or 
his designee determines that, because of 
special circumstances, application to such 
project of the limitations on unit costs con- 
tained in this section is impracticable: 
Provided, That notwithstanding the limita- 
tions contained in prior Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Acts on unit costs, the 
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limitations on such costs contained in this 
section shall apply to all prior authorizations 
for such construction not heretofore repealed 
and for which construction contracts have 
not been awarded by the date of enactment 
of this Act. z 

Sec. 807. None of the funds authorized by 
this Act, or by any other Act for the opera- 
tions of the Department of Defense, shall 
be available for the purpose of providing con- 
struction of, or materials for, dependent mili- 
tary housing facilities for other than United 
States forces, except as specifically author- 
ized by a military construction authorization 
Act. 

Sec. 808. None of the funds authorized by 
this Act shall be expended for the construc- 
tion of any waste treatment or waste disposal 
system at or in connection with any military 
installation until after the Secretary of De- 
fense or his designee has consulted with the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion of the Department of the Interior and 
determined that the degree and type of waste 
disposal and treatment required in the area 
in which such military installation is located 
are consistent with applicable Federal or 
State water quality standards or other re- 
quirements and that the planned system 
will be coordinated in timing with a State, 
county, or municipal program which requires 
communities to take such related abatement 
measures as are necessary to achieve area- 
wide water pollution cleanup. 

Sec. 809. Titles I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, and 
VIII of this Act may be cited as the “Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1969”. 


TITLE IX 
RESERVE FORCE FACILITIES 


Sec. 901. Section 2233a of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 2233a. Limitation 

“(1) No expenditure or contribution that 
is more than $50,000 may be made under sec- 
tion 2233 of this title for any facility that has 
not been authorized by a law authorizing ap- 
propriations for specific facilities for Reserve 
Forces. This requirement does not apply to 
the following: 

“(a) Facilities acquired by lease. 

“(b) Facilities acquired, constructed, ex- 
panded, rehabilitated, converted, or equipped 
to restore or replace facilities damaged or de- 
stroyed, where the Senate and the House of 
Representatives have been notified of that 
action, 

“(c) Facilities, and appropriations for fa- 
cilities, for the Reserve Forces, authorized by 
any Act approved before October 22, 1967, as 
to which no expenditure or contribution that 
is more than $50,000 may be made for any 
such facility until after the expiration of 
thirty days from the date upon which the 
Secretary of Defense or his designee notifies 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the location, nature, and estimated cost of 
such facility, and except in cases provided 
in subsections (a) and (b) above. 

(2) Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of Defense may prescribe, any project 
authorized pursuant to section 2233(a) which 
does not cost more than $25,000 may be ac- 
complished from appropriations available for 
maintenance and operations.” 

Sec. 902. Subject to chapter 133 of title 10, 
United States Code, the Secretary of Defense 
may establish or develop additional facili- 
ties for the Reserve Forces, including the ac- 
quisition of land therefor: 

(1) For Department of the Army: 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Armory) 

Alliance, Nebraska: Training facilities, 
$131,000. 

Bellefonte, Pennsylvania: Training facili- 
ties, $210,000. 

Bellingham, Washington: Training facili- 
ties, $224,000. 

Berlin, Vermont: Training facilities, 
$243,000. 
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Carolina, Puerto Rico: Training facilities, 


$176,000. 
Casper, Wyoming: Training facilities, 
$199,000. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Training facilities, 
$415,000. 


Darlington, South Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, $99,000. 

Dillon, South Carolina: Training facilities, 
$115,000. 

Easley, South Carolina: Training facilities, 
$110,000. 

Galveston (Le Marque), Texas: Training 
facilities, $108,000. 

Glendale, Arizona: 
$71,000. 

Greensburg, Pennsylvania: 
cilities, $256,000. 

Helena-West Helena, Arkansas: Training 
facilities, $134,000. 

Jackson Barracks (New Orleans), Louisi- 
ana: Training facilities, $620,000. 


Training facilities, 
Training fa- 


Kansas City, Missouri: Training facilities, 
$761,000. 

Le „ Maine Training facilities, 
$282,000. 


Magnolia, Mississippi: Training facilities, 
$94,000. 

Morris, Minnesota: Training facilities, 
$219,000. 

Norwalk Connecticut: Training facilities, 
$482,000. 

Roseboro, North Carolina: Training facili- 
ties, $104,000. 


Sioux City, Iowa: Training facilities, 
$141,000. 
Suffolk, Virginia: Training facilities, 


$160,000. 

Troy, New York: 
$390,000. 

Valley City, North Dakota: Training facili- 
ties, $243,000. 

Walterboro, South Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, $134,000. 

Winona, Minnesota: Training facilities, 
$220,000. 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 

(Non-Armory) 

Austin, Texas: Administrative facilities, 
$260,000. 

Bethel, 
$230,000. 

Camp Drum, New York: Training support 
facilities, $590,000. 

Camp Grayling, Michigan: Training sup- 
port facilities, $300,000. 

Camp Irwin, California: Training support 
facilities, $450,000. 

Camp Ripley, Minnesota: Training support 
facilities, $200,000. 

Camp Shelby, Mississippi: Training sup- 
port facilities, $400,000. 

Gurabo, Puerto Rico: Maintenance facili- 
ties, $65,000. 

Lancaster, South Carolina: Maintenance 
facilities, $66,000. 

Montgomery, Alabama: Maintenance fa- 
cilities, $55,000. 


Training facilities, 


Alaska: Maintenance facilities, 


Nome, Alaska: Maintenance facilities, 
$210,000. 

Omaha, Nebraska: Maintenance facilities, 
$55,000. 


Riverside, Illinois: Maintenance facilities, 
$70,000, 

Salinas, Puerto Rico: Training support fa- 
cilities, $200,000. 

Sioux City, Iowa: Maintenance facilities, 
$55,000. 

Trenton, New Jersey: Administrative and 
supply facilities, $1,070,000. 

ARMY RESERVE 

Birmingham, Alabama: Training facilities, 
$500,000. 

Caven Point, New Jersey: Training facili- 
ties, $1,100,000. 

Chicago (Number 6), Ilinois: Training fa- 
cilities, $980,000. 

Columbia (Number 2), South Carolina: 
Training facilities, $500,000. 
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Decatur, Illinois: Training facilities, 
$457,000. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Training facilities, 
$598,000. 


Edison (Camp Kilmer), New Jersey: Train- 
ing facilities, $1,100,000. 


Flint Michigan: Training facilities, 
$200,000, 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi: Training facili- 
ties, $167,000. 

Huntsville, Alabama: Training facilities, 
$361,000. 

Lynn, Massachusetts: Training facilities, 
$740,000. 

Rock Island, Illinois: Training facilities, 
$457,000. 


Sunnyvale, California: Training facilities, 
$740,000. 

(2) For Department of the Navy: 

NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS RESERVES 

Naval Air Station, Dallas, Texas: Opera- 
tional facilities, $265,000. 

Armed Forces Reserve Center, Dubuque, 
Iowa: Training facilities, $598,000, 

Naval Air Station, Glenview, Illinois: Oper- 
ational facilities, and maintenance facilities, 
$2,041,000. 

Armed Forces Reserve Center, Melbourne, 
Florida: Training facilities, $89,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, New Orleans, Louisiana: Operational 
facilities, $194,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Salt Lake City, Utah: Training 
facilities, $201,000. 

Naval Air Station, 
Massachusetts: 
$284,000. 

Naval Air Station, Twin Cities, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: Operational facilities, $250,000. 

Armed Forces Reserve Center, Waterloo, 
Iowa: Training facilities, $678,000. 

(3) For Department of the Air Force: 

AIR NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 

Atlantic City, Airport, New Jersey: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $978,000. 

Buckley Air National Guard Base, Colo- 
rado: Operational facilities, $413,000. 

Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine: Oper- 
ational facilities, $495,000. 

Duluth International Airport, Minnesota: 
Utilities, $170,000, 

Fort Smith Municipal Airport, Arkansas: 
Operational facilities, $51,000. 

Greater Peoria Airport, Peoria, Illinois: 
Operational facilities, $512,000. 

Hancock Field, Syracuse, New York: Op- 
erational facilities, $196,000. 

Hickham Air Force Base, Hawaii: Opera- 
tional and training facility, $860,000. 

Kanawha County Airport, Charleston, 
West Virginia: Maintenance facility, $653,- 
000. 
Key Field, Meridian, Mississippi: Opera- 
tional facilities, $281,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, New Mexico: 
Maintenance facility, $115,000. 

Martinsburg Municipal Airport, West Vir- 
ginia: Maintenance facilities, $185,000. 

McGuire Air Force Base, New Jersey: Op- 
erational facility, $315,000. 

Nashville Metropolitan Airport, Tennes- 
see: Operational facility, $148,000. 

Phelps Collins Airport, Alpena, Michigan: 
Operational facilities, $349,000. 

Puerto Rico International Airport, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico: Operational and main- 
tenance facilities, $227,000. 

Salt Lake City Municipal Airport, Utah: 
Operational facility, $119,000. 

Springfield Municipal Airport, Ohio: Main- 
tenance facility, $37,000. 

Standiford Field, Louisville, Kentucky: 
Operational facilities, $275,000. 

Naval Air Station, Dallas, Texas: Main- 
tenance facility, $163,000. 

Van Nuys Airport, California: Operational 
facilities, $355,000. 

Volk Field, Camp Douglas, 
Operational facilities, $818,000. 


South Weymouth, 
Operational facilities, 


Wisconsin: 
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AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, 
Louisiana: Operational and training facili- 
ties, $100,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, 
Texas: Operational and training facilities, 
$486,000. 

Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Delaware: 
Operational and training facilities, $287,000. 

Greater Pittsburgk Airport, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania: Maintenance facilities, $70,000. 

Hamilton Air Force Base, San Francisco, 
California: Maintenance facilities and utili- 
ties, $125,000. 

Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, 
Florida: Maintenance facilities, $65,000. 

Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: 
Operational facilities, $1,151,000. 

Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Arizona: 
Operational and maintenance  facilitien. 
$896,000. 

March Air Force Base, Riverside, Califor- 
nia: Personnel facilities, $266,000. 

McChord Air Force Base, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, $248,000. 

Scott Air Force Base, East Saint Louin, 
Illinois: Maintenance facilities, $57,000. 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 
Michigan: Maintenance facilities, $34,000. 

Stewart Air Force Base, Newburgh, New 
York: Maintenance and supply facilities, 
$121,000. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma: Supply facilities, $64,000. 

(4) For all reserve components: Facilities 
made necessary changes in the assignment of 
weapons or equipment to reserve force units, 
if the Secretary of Defense or his designee 
determines that deferral of such facilities 
for inclusion in the next law authorizing 
appropriations for specific facilities for 
reserve forces would be inconsistent with the 
interests of national security and if the 
Secretary of Defense or his designee notifies 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
immediately upon reaching a final decision 
to implement, of the nature and estimated 
cost of any facility to be undertaken under 
this subsection. 

Sec. 903. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties under this title without regard to section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 529), and sections 4774(d) and 
9774 (d) of title 10, United States Code. The 
authority to place permanent or temporary 
improvements on land includes authority for 
surveys, administration, overhead, planning, 
and supervision incident to construction. 
That authority may be exercised before title 
to the land is approved under section 355 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
255), and even though the land is held 
temporarily. The authority to acquire real 
estate or land includes authority to make 
surveys and to acquire land, and interests in 
land (including temporary use), by gift, 
purchase, exchange of Government-owned 
land, or otherwise. 

Sec. 904. Appropriations for facilities proj- 
ects authorized by section 902 for the re- 
spective reserve components of the Armed 
Forces may not exceed— 

(1) For the Department of the Army: 

(a) Army National Guard of the United 
States, $10,617,000. 

(b) Army Reserve, $7,900,000. 

(2) For Department of the Navy: Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserves, $4,600,000. 

(3) For Department of the Air Force: 

(a) Air National Guard of the United 
States, $7,700,000. 

(b) Air Force Reserve, $4,000,000. 

Serc. 905. Any of the amounts named in sec- 
tion 902 of this Act may, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of Defense, be increased by 15 
per centum, but the total cost for all projects 
authorized for the Army National Guard of 
the United States, the Army Reserve, the 
Navy and Marine Corps Reserves, the Air Na- 
tional Guard of the United States, and the 
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Air Force Reserve, may not exceed the 
amounts named in clauses (1) (a), (1)(b), 
(2), (3) (a), and (3) (b) of section 904, 
respectively. 

Sec. 906. This title may be cited as the 
“Reserve Forces Facilities Authorization Act, 
1969”. 


Mr. RIVERS (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the bill be dispensed 
with, that it be printed in the RECORD 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
when the wisdom of moving the head- 
quarters of the 5th Army from Hyde 
Park in the district I have the honor 
to represent to Fort Sheridan was un- 
der consideration in this Chamber I de- 
nounced the proposal as mischievous in 
its conception of undermining of mili- 
tary efficiency in the jurisdiction of the 
5th Army and a foolish and reckless 
throwing away of millions of dollars that 
even the weakest sense of fiscal respon- 
sibility could not forgive. 

I charged in this Chamber that the re- 
moval to Fort Sheridan not only would 
result in making it extremely difficult 
either to retain the necessary civilian 
help or to recruit replacements but as 
well would actually require an expendi- 
ture of at least $10 million to build new 
offices and quarters to service the military 
personnel of the 5th Army Headquarters. 

My charges were stoutly, loudly and 
indignantly denied. The move to Fort 
Sheridan was presented as an economy 
move, and indeed the Army spokesman 
did such a good job for itself that some 
of the great newspapers of Chicago were 
taken in. 

Now the truth is coming out. Last year 
a million or two was put in the military 
construction bill to pay part of the cost 
of removing the 5th Army Headquarters 
to Fort Sheridan. The bill now before us, 
the military construction authorizations 
for 1969, not only adds something in 
the neighborhood of $5 million but does 
not attempt to hide the reason. 

With what was covered in the legisla- 
tion of last year, and that proposed in 
this year’s legislation, and estimating 
that at least as much more new construc- 
tion will be necessary to complete the 
job, it is conservative that the cost of 
preparing Fort Sheridan for the 5th 
Army Headquarters will total at least 
$20 million. 

Meanwhile the building in Hyde Park, 
which comfortably and conveniently 
houses the 5th Army Headquarters and 
required not 1 cent for repair or re- 
modeling, lies empty and deserted. 

Here is the story of the folly and the 
waste of the Fort Sheridan removal as 
told in the hearings on H.R. 16703, which 
on page 3 has an authorization of $5,153,- 
000 for Fort Sheridan operational facili- 
ties, administrative facilities and troop 
housing. All of this $5,153,000, except a 
very small part, was made necessary by 
the removal of the 5th Army Headquar- 
ters to Fort Sheridan. 

Mr. Chairman, that all who read can 
see, and that no one will be deceived, I 
am extending my remarks to include the 
full explanation of this item of $5,153,- 
000 in the hearings before the subcom- 
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mittee covering the testimony on March 
11 to and including March 28, 1968, as 
follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. The next one. 

Mr. Cook. The next is Fort Sheridan, Il. 

(The justification is as follows:) 


“SUPPLY MANAGEMENT OPERATIONS CONTROL 
BUILDING 


“This project provides a supply manage- 
ment operations center for 351 operations 
personnel and an Automatic Data Processing 
Complex. 

“This project is required in order to enable 
the centralization of supply operations at 
one point in the Fifth Army in lieu of at each 
of the posts, camps and stations in that area. 
This central supply operation will provide ef- 
fective management control for an inventory 
worth over $100 million. The construction of 
this facility will improve inventory manage- 
ment by more effective control of requisition- 
ing, procurement/excessing actions, timely 
support to customers and by a more timely 
data base for a supply management informa- 
tion system. 

“If this item is not approved, the inventory 
reductions (approx. 15%) inherent in the 
automated, centralized system will not be 
realized. Also, the non-standard, semi-man- 
ual and inefficient supply management sys- 
tem will continuc at each of the separate 
installations. 


“HEADQUARTERS BUILDING ADDITION CORPS 
CLOSURE, FORT SHERIDAN, ILL. 


“This item provides for a three story, 
56,360 SF building addition to house the ad- 
ditional personnel required at Hq 5th Army 
to accomplish the new mission assigned upon 
deactivation of US Army Corps. This building 
will accommodate 325 persons and allow con- 
solidation of the headquarters functions in 
the headquarters building. These 
are presently overcrowded in the existing 
headquarters building, five WWII barracks 
and a temporarily diverted warehouse. 

“Pailure to provide this item will seriously 
impair the capability of Hq 5th Army to ac- 
complish their mission of Army Reserve 
Corps management. 

“CONSTRUCTION OF EM BARRACKS W/O MESS 
(REP), FORT SHERIDAN, ILL. 


“This project provides for barracks facili- 
ties for 250 enlisted men. 

“With the movement of Hq, Fifth US Army 
to Fort Sheridan in May 1967, crowded con- 
ditions exist in the present barracks com- 
plex. Rooms utilized for classrooms, training, 
and administration are iadequate. The pres- 
ent buildings are of such age and state of 
deterioration that they present fire and 
safety hazards. Severe weather conditions, 
both hot and cold, cause inefficient working 
conditions and uncomfortable living condi- 
tions in the present buildings. Inadequacy 
of the present buildings have had an adverse 
effect on the morale and efficiency of all en- 
listed personnel which in turn reflects against 
the successful completion of the missions of 
Hq, Fifth US Army and Hq, Fort Sheridan. 
This is evidenced in the reduction of reenlist- 
ment rates, an increase in requests for trans- 
fer to other installations and an increase in 
application for retirement by senior enlisted 
personnel. 

“Disapproval of this project will result in 
an increased loss to Hq, Fifth US Army and 
Fort Sheridan of high caliber enlisted per- 
sonnel and a reduction in the reenlistment 
rate. 


“CONSTRUCTION OF BACHELOR OFFICERS 
QUARTERS, FORT SHERIDAN, ILL. 

“This project will provide adequate quar- 
ters for 24 bachelor officers. 

“The movement of Fifth US Army to Fort 
Sheridan in May 1967, resulted in an increase 
in the requirement for BOQ space. Lack of 
this space has resulted in 24 officers being au- 
thorized to reside off-post and to draw BOQ. 
This has caused an increased cost to the gov- 
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ernment. Further, due to the limited number 
of rental units in the communities immedi- 
ately adjacent to Fort Sheridan, numerous 
officers reside a considerable distance from 
the installation. The safety of these officers 
is impaired due to the fact that they must 
travel on highways that have congested traf- 
fic conditions. Additionally, severe and ad- 
verse winter weather adds to the gravity of 
this situation. The t BOQ’s are inade- 
quate because of their age and stage of dete- 
rioration. All of these items have a detri- 
mental effect on the morale and efficiency of 
junior officers which in turn reflects 

the mission of Hq, Fifth U.S. Army and Hq 
Fort Sheridan. 

“Disapproval of this project will result 
in an increased loss of junior officers who 
under more favorable conditions would have 
extended their period of service in the U.S. 
Army.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Iowa is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] 
suggested a few minutes ago, few bills 
come to the House as well defined with 
line items as this one. But I do find one 
authorization that I would like to in- 
quire about. It is on page 30, lines 19 to 
23. Since this deals with Public Law 89- 
568, and there is no further indication 
of what it deals with, I wonder if the 
chairman of the committee or some 
member of the committee could tell me 
why these figures are increased and the 
purposes of the expenditure. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. Those are deficiency au- 
thorizations which came about by reason 
of delay in the beginning of the starts 
in programs by the former Secretary. 
That shows you how, when projects are 
delayed or cut back, it costs more in the 
future, and someone at some time must 
pay the bill. This is living proof that all 
of the alleged savings that people claim 
to have made result in projects costing 
more money when payday comes. 

Mr. GROSS, These items then are in- 
tended simply to fund projects that were 
previously authorized? 

Mr. RIVERS. Previously authorized, 
and when the time came to construct 
them, the former figures did not obtain, 
because in the meantime costs in all 
areas had escalated. 

Mr. GROSS. I see. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I commend the committee, if I have 
not already done so, for the detail in 
which they brought this bill to the House 
floor. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Particularly in the matter 
of line items, so that we may know what 
we are voting for. 

Mr. RIVERS. I want to thank the 
gentleman, and I want to say to the 
gentleman that never have I permitted 
anything to come in that was not bene- 
ficial to the House in relation to the 
matter under consideration. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
On the more facetious side, I would like 
to ask this question: 

Is there any provision in this bill that 
can be construed as stopping the Govern- 
ment from buying a burial space some- 
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place in this country for the F—111? It 
seems to me with the poor performances 
we have had out of this plane, which had 
to be produced in Texas, there ought to 
be some place provided for the imme- 
diate burial of what they have produced. 

Mr. RIVERS. Let me say to the gentle- 
man seriously, the model A has cost a lot 
of money, and I think we will get some- 
thing out of that. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I ask the able chairman of the com- 
mittee if he has had any indication from 
any responsible service personnel who 
had experience with the F111 or any of 
the pilots about what their opinion is 
of that plane? 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I went to Nellis 
Air Force Base one day, unannounced, 
and talked to the pilots of the model A, 
and I saw the airplane, and I saw the 
radar systems, among other things. I can 
tell the gentleman these are very sophis- 
ticated aircraft. Our men liked them and 
said they were fine, that the model was 
very fine, and they found some addi- 
tional benefits from this airplane that 
they did not know it had, such as its 
low-level capability and its all-weather 
capability. I am very hopeful that this 
model—and it is the model A I am talk- 
ing about—will be a very satisfactory 
addition to our Air Force. 

Mr. PEPPER. What was the highest 
rank, if the able gentleman cares to say, 
and if he recalls, of the officer who found 
these benefits? 

Mr. RIVERS. I talked to the com- 
mander of the Nellis Air Base, a one-star 
general, and to the pilots. This does not 
go for the Navy model, but the A model, 
which the Air Force is using and which 
we hope will be satisfactory. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Steep, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 16703) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 1137, he reported 
the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 346, nays 14, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 72, as follows: 


[Roll No. 105] 
YEAS—346 
Abbitt Adams Anderson, II. 
Abernethy Addabbo Anderson, 
Adair Albert Tenn, 
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Watts Williams, Pa. Wylie 
Whalen illis Wyman 
Whalley Wilson, Bob Yates 
White Winn Young 
Whitener Wolff Zablocki 
Whitten Wright Zion 
Widnall Wyatt Zwach 
Wiggins Wydler 
NAYS—14 
Bingham Gilbert Rees 
Burton, Calif. Kastenmeier Rosenthal 
Edwards, Calif. McCarthy Ryan 
Farbstein Morse, Mass. Scheuer 
Fraser Ottinger 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 
Brown, Calif. 
NOT VOTING—72 
Andrews, Ala. Garmatz Podell 
Arends Gibbons Pucinski 
Ashmore Green, Pa Rarick 
Ayres Gubser Reinecke 
Blanton Hagan ick 
Bolling Hall Ronan 
Bow Hanna Roudebush 
Bray Hansen, Idaho Roybal 
Brotzman Harsha t Germain 
Burton, Utah Hawkins Satterfield 
Cederberg Holland Schadeberg 
Celler Jacobs Selden 
Collier Johnson, Calif. Stephens 
Colmer Kee Stubblefield 
Conyers Kirwan Stuckey 
Dawson Kluczynski Taft 
Dent Kuykendall Van Deerlin 
Diggs Leggett Vander Jagt 
Dowdy Mathias, Md. Vanik 
Everett Miller, Calif. Waldie 
Feighan Minshall Walker 
Flood Mize Wilson, 
Flynt Murphy, Il. Charles H. 
Galifianakis Murphy, N.Y. 
Gardner Pickle 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 

Mr. Van Deerlin for, with Mr. Brown of 
California against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Kee with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Jacobs with Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Waldie with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Walker with Mr. Mize. 

Mr. Vanik with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Mathias of Mary- 
land. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Rarick with Mr. Schadeberg. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Brotzman. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Vander Jagt. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Stuckey. 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. Green of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Everett. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Murphy of Illinois. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Galifianakis. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Roybal. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Ronan. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Satterfield. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Johnson of Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a live pair with 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Van 
DEERLIN]. If he had been present, he 
would have voted “yea.” I voted “nay.” 
I withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill H.R. 16703. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR THE BALANCE OF 
THIS WEEK AND THE WEEK OF 
APRIL 29, 1968 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of asking 
the distinguished majority leader the 
program for the remainder of this week 
and the agenda for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the inquiry of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, we have finished the legis- 
lative business for the week and will ask 
to go over until Monday upon the an- 
nouncement of the program for next 
week. 

The program for next week is as fol- 
lows: 

Monday, H.R. 15688, extension of 
executive reorganization authority, open 
rule, with 1 hour of debate. 

Tuesday, H.R. 15190, amending the act 
creating the Atlantic-Pacific ` Inter- 
oceanic Canal Study Commission, an 
open rule with 1 hour of debate. 

Wednesday, H.R. 16729, Higher Edu- 
cation Act amendments. This is subject 
to a rule being granted. 

Also, House Joint Resolution 958, au- 
thorizing a study of the motor vehicle 
accident compensation system, which is 
also subject to a rule being granted. 

Thursday, H.R. 15856, authorizing ap- 
propriations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. It is under an 
open rule with 2 hours of debate. 

This announcement is made subject 
to the usual reservations, that conference 
reports may be brought up at any time 
and that any further program will be 
announced later. 


ADJOURNMENT TILL MONDAY, 
APRIL 29 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to inquire 
of the distinguished majority leader as 
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to what happened to the joint session of 
Congress the President said he was going 
to request prior to our leaving Washing- 
ton for the Easter recess. The para- 
phernalia was up at the gallery railings 
for the usual installations that go with a 
joint session. Whatever happened to that 
joint session? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man is directing his question in the 
wrong direction. I do not know anything 
about a joint session. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man must have seen the paraphernalia 
that was brought in before we left on the 
Easter recess and which was being in- 
stalled at that time. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is incor- 
rect. I did not see it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I know the 
distinguished majority leader is more ob- 
serving than that. Let me again ask the 
question of what has happened to that 
joint session of Congress that the Presi- 
dent said he would request? 

Mr. ALBERT. I do not know anything 
about a joint session. I was never advised 
of plans for a joint session. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it possible that the 
President came to the conclusion he 
could not come to the Congress and ask 
for $20 billion, $30 billion, or $60 billion 
for the so-called inner cities or model 
cities and still talk about austerity and 
correcting the deficit in the balance of 
payments? I am at a loss to understand 
what happened to that joint session. If 
there is anyone in the House Chamber 
who can tell me what happened to it, 
I will appreciate it, because the President 
announced publicly that he was going to 
come before Congress, and the installa- 
tions were made in this Chamber for 
that purpose. 

Mr. ALBERT. Is the gentleman shed- 
ding tears because we are not going to get 
a request for $20 billion or $30 billion? 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from Iowa 
does not shed tears that easily. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is being 
very plaintive in his inquiry. 

Mr. GROSS. I am seeking information 
and apparently I am not going to get it. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman has gone 
to the wrong source. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman say 
I should go to the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue or something of that kind? 

Mr. ALBERT. He certainly would not 
get any less information than I am able 
to give him. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is correct 
beyond words on that. I am still left to 
wonder who authorizes the installations 
of the fixtures in preparation for a joint 
session. Perhaps it is some source yet to 
be discovered. But I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the business in 
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order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
MEMORIAL DAY WEEKEND 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
could the distinguished majority leader 
give the Members of the House any guid- 
ance on what the schedule will be for 
the Memorial Day weekend? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
the gentleman has made this inquiry, 
because we have discussed this matter 
with the distinguished minority leader. 

It will be our plan to have no legisla- 
tive business following the close of busi- 
ness on Wednesday, May 29, until the 
convening of the House at noon on 
June 3. In other words, we will have 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of 
Memorial week off. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. And there 
will be legislative business on Monday, 
May 27, Tuesday, May 28, and Wednes- 
day, May 29, and we will resume business 
on Monday, June 3? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO HON. BAR- 
RATT OHARA AND TO HON, Wil- 
LIAM L. DAWSON 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I am sure all 
will want to join me in wishing two great 
Ilinoisans a happy birthday. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O’Haral will be 86 years young on Sun- 
day, and the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dawson] will be 82 
years young on tomorrow. 

I thought possibly the Members of the 
House would like to join with the Hlinois 
delegation in wishing these two great 
Illinoisans a happy birthday and many 
more healthy and happy years to come. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, today is a 
memorable day because it is the birth- 
day of a memorable man, the Honorable 
Barratt O'Hara, of Illinois. This great 
and gallant gentleman has served his 
country many years longer than most 
people are privileged to live. He comes 
now to his 86th birthday, rich with hon- 
ors, rewarded by the warmest esteem of 
his colleagues, and the gratitude and ap- 
preciation of many millions of his fellow 
citizens. 

It is a long way from the time when 
he was a soldier in the Spanish-American 
War, through his distinguished service as 
Lieutenant Governor of Illinois, and 
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many years of professional and civic dis- 
tinction to the important commanding 
role he now plays in the Congress of 
his country. But all along that way, 
Barratt O'HARA has been a good and gal- 
lant soldier. No man has been more dedi- 
cated to his country; no man has pur- 
sued loftier or more honorable aims; no 
man has exhibited more compassionate 
concern for the burdens and problems 
of his fellow men; no man has loved his 
fellow man more nobly than BARRATT 
O'Hara. He has written an imperishable 
record in the laws of our land and in 
the policies of our country. As a member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House he has exhibited vision worthy of 
the true statesman, the understanding 
of the experienced leader, and the love 
of his country found only in the heart of 
the true patriot. 

We can, therefore, to our beloved 
friend and colleague, BARRATT O'HARA, 
with all our hearts say, “Happy Birth- 
day,” and wish for him many, many 
more years of health, happiness, and the 
satisfaction which derives from great 
deeds grandly done. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, two 
great Illinois Members of the House of 
Representatives will observe birthdays 
this weekend. Tomorrow, the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, the Hon- 
orable WILLIAM L. Dawson, will celebrate 
his 82d birthday, and on Sunday, the 
Honorable Barratr O’Hara will observe 
his 86th. 

Both are from Chicago; Representa- 
tive Dawson represents the First District 
and Representative O’Hara represents 
the Second District. Close in geographi- 
cal alinement as far as their districts 
are concerned, these two outstanding 
legislators are also close in their political 
philosophy and in their zeal to support 
measures to better the lives of their fel- 
low men. 

Representative Dawson has contrib- 
uted much to improving efficiency in gov- 
ernment through his leadership of the 
very important Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Despite the many bur- 
dens of the chairmanship of that com- 
mittee, he has found time to interest 
himself in the affairs of the government 
of the District of Columbia through his 
membership on the House District Com- 
mittee. His experience in municipal gov- 
ernment in the city of Chicago has en- 
abled him to make important contribu- 
tions in meeting local District of Co- 
lumbia problems. 

Barratr O’Hara who, as my colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. AN- 
NUNZIO] earlier pointed out, at the age 
of 29, was Lieutenant Governor of Il- 
linois, has had many important assign- 
ments in his long career in this House. 
Before his present work as a key member 
of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, he served as a valuable member 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may ex- 
tend their remarks on wishing these 
two great Illinoisans a happy birthday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 
There was no objection. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LAW 
AND ORDER—NOW 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing a bill that will 
call upon President Johnson to convene 
immediately a “National Conference on 
Law and Order—Now” to put the spot- 
light on a problem that is being swept 
under the rug—how to prevent the next 
wave of riots. 

Neither the Federal Government nor 
the cities nor the States are using the 
latest riot control weapons and tech- 
niques—weapons that do exist and that 
are not deadly, but are just not being 
developed and distributed. 

A national conference would bring 
police chiefs and city and State officials 
together to exchange ideas on control- 
ling riots and to tell the Federal Gov- 
ernment what they need to stop law- 
lessness. 

Perceptive people recognize the need 
for improved housing, education, and 
other programs for ghetto residents. But 
removal of the causes of urban unrest 
may take a generation, and we need law 
and order now. 

Attorney General Ramsey Clark says 
the police should not shoot anyone, but 
he does not suggest what should be done 
to prevent millions of dollars of property 
from going up in smoke, and in some 
cases innocent people burned or suffo- 
cated along with it. 

All the Government is doing is con- 
gratulating everyone for not having 
killed looters and making pious an- 
nouncements on the value of not riot- 
ing. But a fake “war on riots” does not 
fool anyone. Unless we are mobilized to 
stop the next riot without bloodshed, the 
time may come when riots may be 
stopped with bloodshed—a great deal 
of it. 

The National Conference should 
launch a Federal program to give police 
the riot-control equipment they need, 
and start a national clearinghouse for 
riot training and control information 
and nonlethal weapons development. 

Production of modern, nonlethal riot- 
control equipment has lagged because lo- 
cal police departments do not have the 
money, and Federal authorities have not 
taken the necessary leadership. 

The President’s Riot Commission re- 
ported that only the Federal Govern- 
ment is in a position to provide the ex- 
pertise, carry out and evaluate weapons 
test programs, and pay the price for new 
equipment. But this need not, and should 
not in any way, infringe on the Ameri- 
can tradition of local law enforcement. 

Weapons are only one of our needs. 
Police, for example, must have portable 
communications equipment, more gas 
masks, helicopter support potential, and 
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more training on the specifics of coping 
with the hit-and-run rioter. 

Continuous communication among po- 
lice chiefs would insure that the prob- 
lems and successes of one city would not 
be lost on others. 

I invite my colleagues to join me in 
sponsoring a bill I am introducing today 
calling for a National Conference on Law 
and Order—now. 


LAW AND ORDER MUST PREVAIL 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I was shocked to read that there have 
been 20 cases of arson in riot-torn areas 
of this city in the first 3 days of this week, 
and continued cases of looting. I would 
have thought that after the experience 
of the devastation and widespread law- 
lessness earlier this month, the officials 
of the District of Columbia would have 
the situation under control. Twenty 
burnings in 3 days indicates they do not. 

The recent statements of Attorney 
General Clark, contrasted by those of 
Solicitor General Griswold, indicates 
there is an urgent need for a change in 
the official stance of the Government. 
What is needed is a firm policy statement 
on this lawlessness, as pointed out in the 
editorial by Harvey Call, from the Fort 
Lauderdale News, which I include follow- 
ing these remarks. The District of Co- 
lumbia must also take a firm stand, how- 
ever, as must every other city across the 
land, since the problem is not only a Fed- 
eral concern, but a local one as well. 

The District government, in spite of 
weeks of press-release comment to the 
contrary, was utterly unprepared for the 
disorders which hit the Capital following 
the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
King. Just a few weeks before we all read 
of the assurances given by the city’s pub- 
lic safety director. Fortunately, the U.S. 
Armed Forces are not the “paper tigers” 
in the District Building. The District 
police did their job, under difficult cir- 
cumstances, considering they were not 
called out in strength until the situation 
was out of control, and that their orders 
were apparently to permit the burning 
and looting until the superior forces of 
the military took over many hours later. 

Now we are faced with a “march” set 
for May. If these arsons continue until 
then, the poor and homeless in Washing- 
ton may outnumber the marchers. But 
this city and this Capital cannot con- 
tinue to permit this threat to law and 
order. People are not safe in their 
homes—and I refer to the poor or low- 
income families—totaling over 1,400 so 
far—who have been burned out. Millions 
have already been lost in this city in in- 
come which would have been collected 
from tourists and tourist-related busi- 
ness establishments. What Member of 
Congress, what local resident, can rec- 
ommend to friends that they are safe to 
visit their Nation’s Capital after the 
demonstrations begin the last week of 
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May? How many millions will the city 
have to divert from programs for the 
poor just to clean up the mess and pay 
the extra-duty police? 

If any official of the United States does 
not want to enforce the laws of this Na- 
tion, he should resign. If any local offi- 
cial does not wish to see the laws en- 
forced in the District of Columbia, he 
should resign. And that goes for any pub- 
lic official at any level, from the highest 
down to the lowest level of law enforce- 
ment. And it especially includes the pros- 
ecutors and the judges. 

And what of the Congress? We have 
passed one law after another to combat 
crime, riots, arson, and the like. Yet they 
are not enforced. What about the rights 
of the poor family out on the street after 
their apartment has been burned? Or the 
family that had difficulty buying food or 
clothing because their stores have been 
burned and will likely not ever reopen? 
What about the businesses destroyed 
after a lifetime of hard work? And what 
about the right of every American citizen 
to visit the Capital of this Republic with- 
out fear? Well, it is now time that the 
Congress let its intent be made clear. All 
of the lawbreakers should be punished. 
All of the rioting, looting, and burning 
must be stopped. 

If officials of the District of Columbia 
do not move affirmatively to correct the 
situation immediately, then they should 
resign. If they fail to do one or the other, 
the Congress should, by emergency reso- 
lution, suspend the police powers of the 
city and resume its own constitutional 
authority over the Federal city and place 
it under Army control until the situation 
stabilizes. 

If officials of the Federal Government, 
especially within the Justice Department, 
do not move affirmatively to clamp down 
on lawbreakers under Federal jurisdic- 
tion, they should be invited to resign, or 
be impeached. 

The American people have had enough. 
Now they demand action. The Congress 
can do no less. Law and order are basic 
to every other freedom guaranteed under 
the Constitution. There is no union, there 
is no justice, there is no domestic tran- 
quillity, when law and order breaks down 
as it is doing in America today. 

POLICY STATEMENT ON Riots Is VITAL IN 

CLARIFYING PUNISHMENT STAND 

What are we to believe? What principles 
are to guide us in promoting our society? 

These are questions that are becoming 
more clouded and foggy day by day. Our of- 
ficials shade opinion and offer leadership 
which results only in more confusion and 
uncertainty. 

This was demonstrated again when two 
top federal officials talked about our shock- 
ing riot problems without leaving the people 
with any clear-cut agreement on a blueprint 
as to how we are to proceed. 

Attorney General Ramsey Clark took the 
soft approach in speaking before the Ameri- 
ean Society of Newspaper Editors in Wash- 
ington on Wednesday. He cautioned against 
directives to the police to get tough with 
rioters and lawbreakers. 

Less than 24 hours earlier in New Orleans, 
Solicitor General Erwin N. Griswold had a 
different viewpoint in speaking before the 
Tulane University School of Law. He es- 
poused the idea that indiscriminate civil 
disobedience and acceptance of it, makes 
violence legitimate. 

The Attorney General had a point in ex- 
pressing concern lest over-reaction by the 
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police to riot situations results in an es- 
calation of the problems. 

But that is the “fraidy cat“ approach that 
has accomplished little in the past. Under 
such programs, rioters carry their loot boldly 
past policemen who are virtually handcuffed 
by orders to do nothing. 

Meanwhile, law-abiding citizens become 
the victims of wholesale thefts and arson 
which not only destroys their property but 
also endangers lives—including those of the 
firemen and policemen. 

Solicitor General Griswold got down more 
to the fundamentals, He said that “violent 
opposition to law—any law—or forcible dis- 
regard of another’s freedom” is a disgrace 
and intolerable. 

And our freedoms are very much involved 
in the problems of today. Quite properly, 
Mr. Griswold noted: “No mob has ever pro- 
tected any liberty, even its own.” 

The Solicitor General also declared that 
those who go to violent extremes in the 
guise of asserting their rights, should be 
prepared to be arrested and convicted as 
criminals, because “organized society cannot 
endure on any other basis.” 

This is a premise which must underline 
our efforts to prevent, if possible, or other- 
wise control rioting. 

The offenders are lawbreakers. They are 
violating the freedoms of others. As crimi- 
nals, they must be punished. 

This is an issue which has been uppermost 
in the minds of members of The Fort Laud- 
erdale News’ Editorial Board as they inter- 
viewed candidates for elective offices in the 
past few weeks. In particular, those aspiring 
to judicial posts have been queried on their 
views. 

While the candidates generally are out- 
spoken on the need for the judges and the 
courts to do their part, one man impressed 
the Editorial Board with his philosophical 
approach to the situation. 

He cited a fundamental concept of law 
that the greatest deterrent to crime “is the 
certainty of punishment, not the severity of 
punishment.” 

What we have in the rioting situations is 
the simple fact there is no “certainty of 
punishment.” On the contrary, there is al- 
most a certainty there will be no punish- 
ment. 

In part, the certainty of no punishment 
has developed because local police forces 
generally do not have anywhere near the 
manpower needed to make the countless 
arrests that are in order. They are too busy 
trying to calm the situation down and guard 
against the most serious incidents. 

It has become evident in many of the riots 
the nation has experienced that only the 
vast additional manpower of the National 
Guard and federal troops can begin to re- 
store law and order, 

Quelling of riots would be simpler and 
quicker if we can inject into the picture the 
certainty of punishment for those who are 
involved. 

The vital need today is for our top officials 
to get together and come forth with a state- 
ment of policy to the effect that riots and 
looting will not be tolerated by our society; 
that every offender will be arrested and 
prosecuted vigorously, and that the police 
or military authorities will use whatever 
degree of force is necessary to overcome the 
degree of force the lawbreakers choose to 
use, 
A policy statement such as this should 
have been issued by President Johnson or 
other officials long ago. Now it is urgent, if 
the threats of another long, hot summer are 
to be cooled down. 


NEED FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF 
PROPOSALS BY COMMISSION ON 
CIVIL DISORDERS 
Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
the House the remarks made yesterday 
by Mayor John Lindsay, of New York 
City, regarding the failure of Congress to 
implement the proposals of the Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders. Mr. Lindsay ob- 
served, in part, and I quote: 

We didn’t expect that all of our proposals 
would be immediately adopted. We did ex- 
pect, however, that the Federal Government 
would begin to move in the direction we 
mapped. .. . However, the recent economies 
effected by the Congress and the Adminis- 
tration move in the opposite direction. 


Mr. Lindsay further pointed out in a 
memorandum on the Commission’s 
recommendatons that appropriations for 
many urban-oriented programs for the 
present fiscal year fall far short of the 
authorized levels for these programs. For 
example, $1.19 billion was appropriated 
for title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act, which constituted only 
47 percent of the $2.556 billion author- 
ized. For model cities, $312 million was 
appropriated, which constituted again 
only 47 percent of the $662 million au- 
thorized. Only $13.5 million was appro- 
priated for the Teacher Corps, or 41 
percent of the $33 million authorized. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert Mayor Lindsay’s analysis of 
funding of these and other programs into 
the Recorp, together with an editorial 
from this morning’s New York Times, 
which calls for a prompt response by the 
Congress to Mayor Lindsay’s pleas: 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR URBAN PROGRAMS 

The following chart compares the appro- 
priations with authorized program levels 
and demonstrates the gap between promise 
and performance which has aggravated the 
tensions affecting our cities. 


[Fiscal year 19681 


Percent of 
Authorized authorized 


Appro- 

ated 
(millions) (millions) appropria: 
n 


$312.0 47 
10.0 25 
1,773.0 90 
386. 0 95 
253. 0 100 
1, 190. 0 47 
104. 0 67 
209. 0 4l 
54.0 83 
53.4 35 
13.5 4l 
40.0 67 
439. 0 81 
64.0 97 
4,900.9 65 


VOICE OF THE CITIES 


Mayor Lindsay was addressing an audience 
much broader than the members of the New 
York State Congressional delegation when he 
urged them yesterday to work for legislation 
to implement the recommendations of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders. Every American has a vital stake and 
responsibility in the success of that plea. 

It is now nearly two months since the 
Commission, of which Mr. Lindsay was vice 
chairman, issued a report calling for action 
by the Federal government at “unprecedented 
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levels of funding and performance” to meet 
the needs of our cities. But there is still no 
sign of a positive response from either the 
President or Congressional leaders. We've 
gone about as far as we can go,“ said one 
Cabinet official. 

The fact is, as the Commission tried to 
make clear, the Federal Government has not 
gone as far as it could and must go to avert 
a national disaster. Indeed, recent econ- 
omies effected by the Congress and the 
Administration move in the opposite direc- 
tion. Current programs in jobs, housing, edu- 
cation and every other social field are 
pathetically inadequate to the need. 

No wonder the ghettos are restive, mayors 
are alarmed and the poor are preparing to 
march! 

Mr. Lindsay is performing a national serv- 
ice in his tireless efforts to keep the report 
of the Riot Commission alive and to press 
for implementation of its recommendations, 
But his has been a voice crying in the wil- 
derness for too long. 

It is time for President Johnson to lay a 
more adequate program for action before 
the Congress, as he hinted he might do short- 
ly after the assassination of Martin Luther 
King. Economies required to protect the dol- 
lar must be made in other fields, not in those 
essential to reclaim the cities. As the Presi- 
dent said in his budget message last 
January: 

“No nation has remained great by shedding 
its resolve or shirking its responsibilities. We 
have the capacity to meet these responsi- 
bilities. The question before us is whether or 
not our will and determination match that 
capacity.” 


The recent violence and ensuing tragic 
loss of life and property in many of our 
cities have only served to emphasize the 
compelling presentation of the Riot Com- 
mission report. It must be clear in all of 
our minds that the time has come and 
past for implementation of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations—not only be- 
cause of disorders in our cities but be- 
cause these programs are necessary to 
right centuries of wrongs, to make up for 
years of injustice and lack of oppor- 
tunity. 

It is critical at this time that there be 
a significant reordering of our priorities 
as a nation. We must cut back spending 
in public works and highways, in our 
space program, and in nonessential mili- 
tary programs, to name only a few areas, 
in order that funds may be made avail- 
able for the more critical needs of the 
cities. This requires, in part, prompt con- 
sideration and passage of presently 
pending bills and increases in appropri- 
ations for existing programs and, in part, 
the recommendation and adoption of 
new and innovative urban oriented pro- 
grams by the administration and the 
Congress. 

We as a Congress must respond 
promptly to the crisis in our cities; we 
must recognize the scope and complexity 
of the problems of our ghettos; we must 
take steps to erase the conditions of de- 
spair and deprivation of millions of our 
urban dwellers—in order, Mr. Speaker, 
to secure the future of our Nation. 

In that connection, I am introducing 
today a bill which takes a small but 
needed step to provide financial assist- 
ance to cities with populations greater 
than 25,000 to enable their police depart- 
ments to establish community service of- 
ficer programs. Under these programs, 
disadvantaged youth would be employed 
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to perform a variety of duties in the 
community. 

The Commission on Civil Disorders has 
endorsed the creation of these programs 
and observed in its report: 

Use of these programs to increase the num- 
ber of Negroes in police departments will help 
to establish needed channels of communica- 
tion with the Negro community, will permit 
the police to perform better their commu. 
nity service functions, especially in the mi- 
nority group neighborhoods and will also 
create a number of badly needed jobs for 
Negro youths, 


In New Rochelle, N.Y., in my own dis- 
trict, a program such as this, called Po- 
lice Partners, has been established and 
has received the enthusiastic support of 
both the police and the community at 
large. A similar program, called Police 
Patrol, is in operation in New York City, 
and Mayor Lindsay yesterday again 
called for funding of these endeavors on 
the Federal level. Whitney Young, the 
executive director of the Urban League, 
has strongly endorsed this concept. 

The disorders and riots in our cities in 
the past weeks and subsequent events 
have emphasized that in many urban 
areas, a deep sense of hostility exists be- 
tween the police and minority group 
communities. 

The bill that I am introducing today, 
Mr. Speaker, is a step toward breaking 
down this hostility. I hope that the 
House will give my bill careful con- 
sideration, and that it may be acted upon 
quickly so that the moneys authorized 
therein will be available immediately 
after the beginning of the next fiscal 
year, on July 1, 1968. 


PARITY CONCEPT IS OBSOLETE 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
Members of Congress an informed and 
instructive editorial which appeared 
April 16, 1968, in the Des Moines Regis- 
ter under the caption “Let’s Talk Sense 
on Parity.” 

The editorial points out the fallacy of 
the use of present-day parity levels as 
a measurement of the economic health of 
the American farmer. 

I commend this article to the particu- 
lar attention of those of our colleagues 
from the other side of the aisle who have 
been using the outmoded parity concept 
to paint a false picture of the farm 
economy. 

Our Republican friends have been 
pointing to the drop in the parity level 
from an average of 80 percent in 1960 to 
74 percent in 1967, to bolster their con- 
tentions of a slumping farm economy. 

To demonstrate the irresponsibility of 
using these parity figures as a yardstick, 
the average net farm income rose from 
$2,956 in 1960 to $4,573 in 1967, and the 
national gross farm income rose from 
$37.9 billion in 1960 to $48.8 billion in 
1967. 


April 25, 1968 


I call the attention of my colleagues to 
the concluding sentences of the Des 
Moines Register editorial: 


The parity price ratio, once a useful meas- 
ure of income and a valuable political slogan, 
is now obsolete. It ought to be used only as 
an indicator of the farmer’s terms of trade, 
not his general well-being. 


The Register’s editorial refiects an ac- 
curate understanding of present-day 
agricultural economics. It is my hope 
that it will result in laying to rest the 
improper use of the parity price ratio to 
measure the farm economy. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial at this point in the RECORD: 

Ler’s TALK SENSE ON “Parrry” 


With the war in Vietnam and the crisis 
in the cities dominating the national scene, 
no one is paying much attention to agri- 
cultural policy. But farm affairs are bound 
to come into the political picture in this 
presidential election year. 

When they do, we hope one old chestnut of 
farm politics can be given a decent burial— 
the “parity” shibboleth. We hope the poli- 
ticians and farm leaders will at least use the 
term parity with discretion. 

What calls this to mind is the recent use 
of the Department of Agriculture's “parity 
index", by people who ought to know better, 
to show that farmers are suffering or to back 
up an argument about farm policy. 

Several congressmen have bemoaned the 
low level of the parity ratio. Charles Shu- 
man, president of the American Farm Bureau, 
declared that “farm programs have pushed 
the parity ratio to 74 percent, the lowest since 
the depression year of 1934.” 

Tt is true that the parity ratio has de- 
clined, But this ratio (between the index of 
prices received by farmers and the index of 
prices paid by farmers) does not measure 
farm earnings accurately, and it has become 
increasingly unreliable for that purpose in 
recent years. 

One reason is the change in farm support 
programs, In the seven years 1953-1959, the 
parity ratio averaged 85. Market prices of 
Major crops, such as corn and wheat, were 
supported by government loans and si 2 
In the seven years, 1961-1967, the parity ratio 
was lower, averaging 78. Crop loans were re- 
duced to market levels, and higher pay- 
ments were made to farmers for participation 
in crop acreage reduction. 

Though the parity price ratio was lower, 
farm income was much higher in the 1960s, 
especially when calculated per farm and per 
person, since the number of farms and num- 
ber of people in farming have continued to 
decline rapidly. 

The parity price ratio only measures the 
purchasing power of a fixed quantity of farm 
products. It does not take into account the 
advances in technology which have increased 
the volume of output per man in farming. 

The Department of Agriculture has de- 
veloped, at the request of Congress, a new 
measure of farm parity income, which is what 
counts. This yardstick compares the returns 
to farmers for their labor, the use of their 
capital and the use of their land with com- 
parable returns in nonfarm occupations. The 
USDA found that farmers with moderate to 
large farms and gross sales over $20,000 a 
year received “parity” incomes or above in 
recent years, though prices were below parity. 
However, farmers with smaller businesses 
fell below parity income. These comparisons 
were made for the years 1959, 1964 and 1966. 

This kind of parity income analysis is use- 
ful and should be a valuable guide to farm 
policy planning. The parity price ratio, once 
a useful measure of income and a valuable 
political slogan, is now obsolete. It ought to 
be used only as an indicator of the farmer's 
terms of trade, not of his general well being. 


April 25, 1968 
MHD DEVELOPMENT BY AVCO 
CORP. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, my 
State, Wyoming, stands on the brink of 
a great industrial revolution. The con- 
cept is not new. It is the methodology 
that creates the revolutionary aspects. 
There are many variances and factors 
that accompany the growth of industry, 
already being experienced in other parts 
of this country. 

Water is a vital force in our State and 
the potential problems involving thermal 
pollution of our waters suggests terrify- 
ing consequences. Thermal pollution is a 
relatively new problem. I find that many 
do not even know the problem exists. 
The problem is very real and will become 
very critical in the near future unless 
the causation is recognized and con- 
trolled. 

I have become very interested in a proc- 
ess of electric power generation which is 
under development at the Avco Everett 
Research Laboratory in Everett, Mass. 
This project, called MHD, is ready for 
pilot plant stage development, but there 
is the question of funding. Interest and 
active support is needed to further po- 
tentials of this remarkable program for 
our Nation and the world. 

Dr. Arthur R. Kantrowitz, director of 
Aveo Everett Research Laboratory and 
vice president of Avco Corp., testified 
before the Subcommittee on Interior 
Appropriations Tuesday, March 26, 1968, 
about the development of MHD, mag- 
netohydrodynamic power, and its great 
social and economic impact. The sub- 
committee was urged to assist the con- 
tinuation of the development of MHD. 
The United States began the develop- 
ment of MHD, but it is in danger of 
falling behind other leading countries 
where MHD has vigorous Government 
support. 

The United States took the lead in 
the early development of MHD power. 
It built the first generator which pro- 
duced a kilowatt. It has the only gen- 
erators which have produced a mega- 
watt. We have the only MHD generator 
sold to a customer and which had pro- 
duced 16 megawatts. However, the Soviet 
Union plans to build a generator by 1970 
producing 75 megawatts. Japan is fol- 
lowing close behind. The United States 
must not lose its technological leader- 
ship, nor forgo the social and economic 
advantages that follow therefrem. 

This urgency does not flow from any 
necessity simply to be first internation- 
ally. It flows from the need both in this 
country and abroad for the great bene- 
fits resulting from MHD power. 

MHD power involves the acceleration 
of a very hot gas to a very high speed 
and passage of the gas through a strong 
magnetic field. The motion of the hot gas 
through the magnetic field generates 
electricity. This new concept in electric 
power generation offers the following 
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very important social and economic 
advantages: 

First. Up to 50 percent less fuel is 
needed to produce a kilowatt-hour of 
electricity. The efficiency and economy 
resulting therefrom means the availabil- 
ity of much cheaper power. 

Second. MHD uses coal as a fuel. MHD 
power development would breathe great 
competitive life into this Nation’s vast 
reserves of coal, Wyoming’s most abun- 
dant fuel resource. 

Third. MHD power means a dramatic 
reduction in thermal pollution and even- 
tually a complete end to thermal pollu- 
tion. A vell-developed MHD plant utiliz- 
ing cooling water would result in only 40 
percent of the thermal pollution pro- 
duced by the best existing fossil fuel 
plants and in only 25 percent of that pro- 
duced by the best existing nuclear plants. 
When fully developed, MHD powerplants 
will operate without any cooling water. 
This means an end to thermal pollution. 

Fourth. The ability of MHD plants 
to operate without cooling water opens 
up tremendous opportunities for the de- 
velopment of the very large portions of 
the United States where water is very 
scarce. This is particularly true where 
water is scarce and coal is abundant. 

Fifth. MHD power development means 
a virtual end to air pollution from power 
plants. The MHD process includes the 
ability to remove economically the nox- 
ious exhaust sulfur and nitrogen oxides, 
transferring these gases to sulfuric and 
nitric acids which can be used and sold 
in the fertilizer market. 

Avco Corp., together with a group of 
utilities, has spent $8 million to achieve 
our present technological level. Avco has 
performed $6.5 million of MHD research, 
development, and construction for the 
Department of Defense. To advance 
MHD development, the United States 
must build an experimental powerplant 
on a pilot scale—30 megawatts. The Avco 
Everett Research Laboratory has sub- 
mitted such a proposal to the Office of 
Coal Research, Department of the In- 
terior. The proposal calls for a $30 mil- 
lion, 5-year program. A $500,000 appro- 
priation this year, while not sufficient to 
fund the proposed first-year effort, would 
allow the engineering groundwork to be- 
gin for the later construction and opera- 
tion of the pilot plant. Inclusion in the 
supplemental budget would allow that 
beginning, but with further delay. 

My Subcommittee on Interior Appro- 
priations was most impressed with the 
promise and great benefits of MHD 
power generation and I believe that 
everything possible should be done to 
foster that development in this and later 
years. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
the Recor show, had I been present and 
voted on the military construction au- 
thorization bill, my vote would have been 
cast yea.“ 


THE WARSAW GHETTO UPRISING— 
A STUDY IN RAW COURAGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price of Illinois). Under a previous order 
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of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, courage 
is an indefinable commodity that can 
manifest itself in many ways. Yet 25 
years ago in a squalid ghetto at Warsaw, 
Poland, a comparative handful of Jews 
demonstrated a magnificent kind of 
courage almost unparalleled in modern 
history. 

On April 19, 1943, some 40,000 Jews of 
the Warsaw ghetto began an impossible 
war against the invincible Nazi regime, 
then in control of Poland, that was to 
last for 44 days and result in the pre- 
dictable annihilation of the Jewish com- 
munity of that beleaguered nation. 

Every Jewish man, woman, and child 
who rose to face the Nazi war machine 
had to know that resistance meant cer- 
tain death. 

The Nazis had crossed the 10-foot high 
barbed wire and brick barrier they had 
built to separate the ghetto from the rest 
of the city on that April day in order to 
round up the remaining Jews for depor- 
tation to “labor camps.” But the inhabit- 
ants were not reconciled to the fate de- 
signed by the Nazi slave masters and 
murderers. Instead of orderly lines of 
docile Jews ready for the march to the 
railway stations, the SS troopers met 
“Molotov Cocktails” and a hail of bullets 
from homemade weapons. 

Tanks, planes, cannon ripped the 
Jewish quarter apart. Before the battle 
of Warsaw was over, the ghetto had been 
reduced to charred rubble and most of 
the 40,000 remnants of 1,000 years of 
Judaism in Poland had been killed or 
dispersed. 

The few that were able to escape War- 
saw went into the underground in Poland 
and other European cities where they led 
other guerrilla wars against the Nazi em- 
pire. Many other communities in Europe 
learned from the Warsaw example and 
became armed camps, fighting the Ger- 
man Army with their meager resources in 
what became a stirring and vital dedica- 
tion to liberty, despite the high cost 
exacted by the Nazi force. 

That same proud spirit is alive today in 
the State of Israel, where a few of the 
Warsaw Freedom Fighters survived to 
turn their devotion to freedom into a 
patriotism and fervor that has created 
one of the truly outstanding examples of 
progress and development in the world 
today. 

The lesson of Warsaw did not end with 
the war that raged across the world in 
the 1940’s. The many other peoples who 
fought against the armed might of the 
Nazi tyranny in ghettos, villages, and 
towns have created a memorial to de- 
mocracy and freedom that will not die 
and that will continue to inspire men 
wherever the dictator wields his scepter 
of repression. 

On this occasion of the anniversary of 
Martyr’s and Heroes’ Remembrance Day, 
we salute the victims of Nazi horror who 
raised their banner in the name of the 
rights of man and who died to preserve 
those rights. 

And on this anniversary of the War- 
saw ghetto uprising, we will not—we 
must not—forget those courageous men 
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and women, branded by the Nazi doctrine 
of racial superiority as subhuman, who 
rose to superhuman feats of devotion for 
the concepts of freedom and individual 
dignity. 

The phrase “lest we forget” is often ap- 
plied to the fate of Warsaw in order that 
we should remember what happened to 
the people of that city because of igno- 
rance, bigotry, and hatred, but it should 
be also a time for rededication that free- 
dom shall be preserved and that this 
calamity shall not happen again. 

And that rededication is desperately 
needed now when Warsaw is once again 
the scene of anti-Semitic persecution. Of 
virtually all governments on earth, the 
Polish Government should certainly know 
the cost of assailing human dignity and 
suppressing human liberty by perpetrat- 
ing outrages on the few remaining Jews. 

We can hope that the memory of the 
terrible yet magnificent events we mark 
today will prevail on the people of Po- 
land and bring an end to persecution. 

Mr. Speaker, all over the world today, 
Jews and non-Jews alike are pausing to 
pay tribute. My own city of New York 
has renamed Times Square “Warsaw 
Ghetto Square” for the day and even 
now a huge open-air rally is taking place 
there, under the aegis of the Zionist Or- 
ganization of America and more than 50 
national and metropolitan Jewish orga- 
nizations. 

In a hundred different tongues, in a 
thousand different places, with one voice 
that learned to speak in a Warsaw ghetto 
25 years ago, people are proclaiming that 
men may die but freedom cannot be 


PRIME RESPONSIBILITY OF 
LENDING INSTITUTIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ADÐDABBO] is 
recognized or 20 minutes. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, the lend- 
ing institutions of this Nation has been 
chartered primarily as a public service 
to the people of the community they are 
to serve. Strict restrictions are placed on 
the locations of the institutions to the 
area to be served. 

It appears that, more and more, our 
lending institutions are forgetting their 
prime responsibility to serve the general 
public and are more interested in build- 
ing financial empires and personal ag- 
grandizement. 

The facts would prove that, instead of 
seeking to aid the local depositors, the 
ever-enlarging lending institute, by any 
and varied means, seeks the individual 
depositor’s dollars and then refuses to aid 
him or the community with loan or mort- 
gage money; rather, it seeks larger mul- 
ti-tens-of-thousands of dollars singular 
loans wherever such loans can be found, 
which are usually out of State. This, 
rather than help the community from 
whence it receives its assets. 

This type of action is destroying indi- 
vidual homeownership, destroying our 
GI and FHA mortgage programs, and, in 
general, halting our Nation’s homebuild- 
ing programs, thus adding to unemploy- 
ment and causing greater inflation 
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through increases in charges to obtain 
mortgages or loans. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this practice 
must be stopped and our lending institu- 
tions be reminded, by law, of their basic 
concept of publie service to the com- 
munity. 

I believe this will be accomplished by 
the bill I am introducing today which 
will require a national chartered lending 
institution to invest at least 75 percent 
of its funds available for investment 
within the State in which it is located. 

Under this bill, only national chartered 
banks are covered, but I am asking the 
executive branch, through the President, 
to conduct a study as to how this re- 
striction may cover all lending institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, the so-called “tight 
money market” is reaching disastrous 
proportions. At a time when we are 
spending millions to train people, seek- 
ing full and equal employment, our lend- 
ing institutions, by present practices, are 
closing off a major industry—building 
construction. 

I believe this proposed legislation must 
be given priority treatment and moved 
to immediate action. 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it fills 
me with a deep sense of anguish when- 
ever I reflect upon that fateful occasion 
25 years ago, in mid-April 1943, when the 
Nazis attacked en masse and began a 
systematic destruction of the Warsaw 
ghetto. 

The beleaguered Jewish heroes of War- 
saw, of course, were no match for the 
sophisticated weaponry and overwhelm- 
ing firepower of the Nazis. Their fate 
was quickly sealed; that fate was death. 

Surely reflections upon such an inhu- 
mane spectacle fills one with a sense of 
inner horror. 

How can mankind inflict upon its own 
kind such brutality? 

All of us were brought up in a heritage 
that has placed emphasis upon the digni- 
ty, the worth, the value of man as a crea- 
ture of God. Our ancient faith and the 
tradition of Judaism have within them 
the universal qualities of hope, of love, 
of charity. And these qualities have tend- 
ed to produce our belief in the innate 
human goodness. 

How difficult it is to reconcile this be- 
lief, this expectation of goodness in oth- 
ers, with the horrors of the holocaust of 
the Warsaw ghetto. 

Neither we nor mankind as a whole can 
escape the meaning of this episode. Nor 
can we escape the sense of fear for the 
future that the Nazi experience has im- 
printed upon us. For we know the various 
forms that anti-Semitism has taken— 
ironically in the very land that witnessed 
the Warsaw ghetto’s heroism. The group 
memory of the Jewish people is one that 
is scarred and seared by the cremato- 
riums of Nazi Germany. 

We have heard much about anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union. It is nei- 
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ther fiction nor exaggeration. It is a bit- 
ter reality that presses itself upon the 
conscience of Americans, who have seen 
enough of injustice. So great is this sense 
of concern that they have joined ranks 
to protect the injustices of the Soviet 
leadership. 

Protests against anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union as well as in Poland per- 
forms a service not only to the cause of 
Jewry, but to the cause of humanity. 
Such protests hold up to the Soviet lead- 
ers a mirror of Soviet reality and ask 
that they, who claim to be humanitarians 
and humanists, do justice to the most 
abused of all their peoples. 

I am pleased that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has memorialized the Warsaw 
ghetto with a resolution approved unani- 
mously. I was a sponsor of that resolu- 
tion. It speaks well for the intention in 
America to fight anti-Semitism. 

I need hardly speak of Israel and its 
June war as a manifestation of anti- 
Semitism. This is something that speaks 
for itself. During those 6 days and the 
weeks preceding, the life of the Jewish 
State hung in a balance. Twenty years of 
sacrifice and work—all the labor of love 
for the sake of the ancient homeland— 
were threatened by the surrounding 
enemy. Armed with the most sophisti- 
cated Soviet weapons, the enemy had 
within his hands the power to destroy 
Israel and her people. And he proclaimed 
his purpose for doing just that. 

But, the drive to survive provided the 
élan for Israel’s citizen soldiers to meet 
the enemy on the sands of Sinai and deal 
him a deserving defeat. What a remark- 
able display of heroism. Such self-sacri- 
fice, such dedication to higher purposes, 
the world does not often see. These hum- 
ble Israeli soldiers, for 6 days in June 
1967, gave the world an example of 
courage that it will long remember. 

Having successfully met this new 
threat on its borders, Israel and her peo- 
ple again demonstrated to the world 
their determination to exist as a free and 
independent national entity. 

The response from abroad to the Is- 
raeli military success was most gratify- 
ing to all the Jewish people and their 
friends. Among Jews there stirred a re- 
newed feeling of pride in their people. 
And among non-Jews, who sympathize 
with the cause of Israel, the feeling of 
respect and hope for the success of their 
nation was exceeded only by their re- 
gard for the courage of the Israeli sol- 
diers. 

Repercussions have been manifested 
in Eastern Europe where anti-Semitism 
is linked with the excesses of Stalinism. 
In Poland, students rioted against the 
Gomulka regime. In Czechoslovakia, agi- 
tation has intensified; demands have in- 
creased for accelerating the movement 
toward greater freedom. And it is signifi- 
cant that one of the factors contributing 
to this internal upheaval is the profound 
resentment of the young, liberal-minded 
Pole and Czechoslovak against their re- 
spective regimes for ignominiously bow- 
ing to the dictate of Moscow and support- 
ing its anti-Israel position in the June 
war. Jews everywhere will long remem- 
ber the criticism of Mnacko, the Slovak 
writer, and his refusal to return home 
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after the Prague regime openly supported 
the Arab aggressors; this was his protest. 

It is gratifying to see this public dem- 
onstration of the conscience of a people. 

It is such things as these, Mr. Speaker, 
it is such manifestations of concern, of 
brotherhood, of love, that gives me con- 
fidence in the continuing erosion of anti- 
Semitism in the world. 

For two generations, men with con- 
sciences of all creeds and nationalities 
have been sickened by the terrible de- 
struction and the decimation of the War- 
saw ghetto. It is this sense of collective 
concern, demonstrated in so many ways, 
that gives me renewed confidence in 
mankind and renewed hope for the end 
of injustice against the Jewish people. 

However much we may be appalled by 
the destruction of the Warsaw ghetto, 
however much we may agonize over the 
holocaust and its terrible consequences 
for European Jewry, we must find within 
out hearts that fine element of human 
dignity that tells us not to allow this 
abomination to overwhelm us in despair, 
for we shall become spiritually immobi- 
lized. Rather we must let this terrible 
memory be the source of inspiration for 
us all in our quest for justice—for our- 
selves and our brethren—in this all too 
imperfect world. 


HIGH SPEED GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, requests 
for information as to the progress of the 
program for rapid rail travel on eastern 
seaboard lines seem to make it desirable 
that official reports be made available for 
the use of Congressmen and their con- 
stituents. A letter from the Office of High 
Speed Ground Transportation reviews 
the present status of the program and 
is hereby printed in the RECORD: 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 


Washington, D.C., April 9, 1968. 
Mr. GEORGE E. LEIGHTY, 
Member, High Speed Ground Transportation 
Advisory Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Leicury: This is in reply to your 
request for an explanation of the status of 
the rail demonstrations between 
Washington and New York and between New 
York and Boston. 

The Washington-New York demonstration 
has been delayed by the need to clear up a 
number of technical problems with the high- 
speed cars. At this point, so far as can be 
ascertained, there are no design problems 
with the motors, brakes or pantographs. Dif- 
ficulties arise largely from unintended elec- 
trical grounds in the circuitry. Each car has 
about ten miles of wiring with varying 
amounts of current flowing in different wires. 
Stray signals result from inadvertent induct- 
ances and shorts, and certain of the electronic 
devices need further adjustment for appro- 
priate electronic signals. These problems will 
be cleared up but they take time. 

In early 1966 in the discussion preceding 
the contract for the Washington-New York 
demonstration, the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
consulting engineers to the Department of 
Transportation, and prospective car builders 
all agreed that the first cars could be de- 
livered approximately a year after the con- 
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tract for their procurement was let. As mat- 
ters have turned out, however, the require- 
ment for a 160 miles per hour speed capability 
in the cars has resulted in an engineering 
effort which was not anticipated at the time 
the contract with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was made. 

The delay of the New York-Boston demon- 
stration can be attributed to similar causes, 
United Aircraft has agreed to lease to the 
Department of Transportation equipment 
which will have a speed capability of 160 
miles per hour and will also be able to op- 
erate around curves at higher speeds than 
conventionally-designed equipment. This 
level of performance required a greater 
amount of engineering development than 
was anticipated at the time the procurement 
contract was let. While I cannot now pre- 
dict the exact date when the new Corridor 
service will be inaugurated, the public will 
be informed of the inaugural date and of 
the new trains’ schedules six weeks before 
the service starts. 

The demonstration contracts provide for 
very little expenditure by the Federal Gov- 
ernment until the actual start of the service. 
Total Federal spending to date is slightly 
over $3 million. 

Expenditures by the Department of Trans- 
portation up to March 31, 1968, for the 
demonstrations in the Northeast Corridor are 
as follows: 


Washington-New York: 

Advance to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad (fully recoverable if 
the demonstration does not 
begin according to standards 
specified by contract be- 
tween the railroad and the 


a es eS a $2, 000, 000 
baggage- 

handling ramp in the Balti- 

more station (Total Depart- 

ment of Transportation cost 


and terminal improvements.. 41, 054 
Collection of revenue data 8. 115 
pst engi aaah eects Sees 2, 325, 066 
New York-Boston: 
Maintenance facility, Provi- 
c 127, 987 
Equipment testing 98, 092 
Upgrading of New Haven Rail- 
road roadbed g- 514, 000 
Track condition surveys, per- 
sonnel training and revenue 
ET conan 8, 400 
A 748, 477 
Total U.S. Department of 
Transportation expendi- 
tures thru Mar. 31, 
1968—both demonstra- 
MOBS yee asa once 3, 073, 543 


In addition the Department, in a con- 
tinuing data collection program, is gather- 
ing information on factors determining or 
influencing the selection and use of trains 
in the Northeast Corridor for intercity trips 
of 30 to 225 miles in length. Expenditures 
through March 31, 1968, total $789,000. 

The Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education and Welfare have awarded con- 
tracts totaling $455,000 to the Penn-Central 
Railroad for the retraining of 2,244 railroad 
employees involved in the demonstrations. 
Estimated expenditures to date under these 
agreements are about $200,000. 

The total actual and planned Department 
of Transportation expenditures for the two 
demonstration projects amounting to $21,- 
368,000 will be paid out over a two-year pe- 
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riod as the demonstrations proceed. In some 
cases, the Department of Transportation will 
share costs with other agencies. The Depart- 
ment’s contributions to such projects will 
be $965,000. The shares of cost for these 
projects borne by the Penn-Central, the 
Washington Terminal Company, the States 
of New Jersey and Maryland, and Prince 
George’s County will be $1,546,000. 

The total project expenditures by the De- 
partment of Transportation are shown 
below. 


Washington-New York demonstration 


Actual and 
planned 
expenditures 
Penn-Central Railroad: 2 years 
Operation of service $9, 600, 000 


Ramp at Baltimore Station__ 187, 305 
Improvements of station at 
Trenton, N.J. (12.5 percent 


of $400,000 total) 50, 000 
Microphones on 10 cars 6, 750 
Improvements—Washington 

Union Station (65 percent 

of $39,900 total)) 7 25, 900 
Incentive adjustment 262, 000 
TV screens—Washington, Un- 

ion Station (23 percent of 

$46,340 total) 11, 340 
Emergency escape windows 

a —(êé'—— So cee 4,000 
Suburban stations—track 

work: 

Lanham, Md $490, 800 

MetroPark, N. J 329, 811 
Experimental service changes 200, 000 

— ae et (11, 167, 906) 
Other: 
Suburban stations—con- 
struction: 
Lanham, Md. (81 percent 
of $688,000 total) 560, 000 
MetroPark, N.J. (23 per- 
cent of $1,370,000 °) ___. 317, 800 
Preliminary car design 100, 000 
Terminal improvement de- 
5 41, 054 
Simulation of rail opera- 

Sn. — 72,000 

Revenue data and auditing.. 87, 280 
(1, 178, 134) 

Total actual and planned 
expenditures by DOT... 12, 346, 040 


*The Penn-Central is providing 12.5% of 
the cost of improvements and changes to 
facilities at Trenton Station to accommo- 
date the demonstration. The State of New 
Jersey has agreed to fund $300,000 or 75% 
of the improvement cost. 

The improvements to Washington, D.C. 
Union Station include painting, additional 
lighting, modernization of heating facilities, 
and contemporary furniture. The railroad is 
providing the labor required, about 35% of 
the $39,900 cost. 

3 The Washington Terminal Company Is in- 
stalling 16 Television screens at Union Sta- 
tion which will display departure and arrival 
times to travelers. The ent of Trans- 
portation will add $11,340 to the WTC’s out- 
lay of $35,000. 

Prince County will spend an esti- 
mated $128,000 for construction of a parking 
lot at Lanham Station, adjacent to the cir- 
cumferential highway (Route 495). Sixteen 
acres of land (estimated value of $500,000) is 
being provided by the State of Maryland. 

The State of New Jersey has acquired 16 
acres of land at MetroPark and will build a 
suburban parking station (at the intersec- 
tion of the railroad and the Garden State 
Parkway). The state's estimated cost for both 
land acquisition and construction is $1,053,- 
000 or 77% of the $1,370,000 total. 
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*The Penn-Central is providing informa- 
tion and technical assistance to the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles which has 
the computer simulation contract for this 
project. 


New York-Boston demonstration 


Actual and 
planned 
expenditures 
United Aircraft Corp.—lease: 2 years 
Rental of trainsets.....-..---- $970, 392 
Spare parts „„ 259, 739 
Installation of food bars and 
escape windows 174, 500 
Special testing 263, 657 
1, 668, 288 
Speed incentive provision 50, 000 
Lease subtotal_.........---- 1, 718, 288 
United Aircraft Corp.—Mainte- 
nance: 
Pog) Uda ge a AE 


Maintenance costs 
Cleaning and provisions. 
Mileage charge, over 400,000 


miles and up to 760,000 miles. $350, 700 
Providence facility 127, 987 
2, 305, 827 

Mileage charge for 760,000 miles 
to 1,300,000 miles 514, 300 
Maintenance subtotal 2, 820, 127 

New Haven Railroad—Operation:? 
————— 3. 000, 000 
Track improvement 1. 700, 000 
Experimental service changes.. 200, 000 
New Haven subtotal 4, 900, 000 

Other expenditures: 

Survey of track conditions 5, 300 
Personnel training 2, 500 
Revenue data and auditing... 75, 600 
1 econ oko 83, 400 

Total actual and planned ex- 
penditures by DOT 9, 521, 815 


The State of Connecticut has agreed to 
contribute to the Department of Transpor- 
tation $500,000 during the first year of the 
New York-Boston demonstration. 


The railroad, equipment manufacturers 
and others involved in the demonstrations 
have also expended funds in preparation for 
the demonstration. Since the contracts are 
on a performance basis, the contractors and 
sub-contractors do not have to report actual 
expenditures to the Department of Trans- 
portation. On the basis of information from 
the firms involved, however, the following are 
minimum estimates of expenditures to date: 


Right-of-way upgrading: Penn- 
Central Railroad (completed 


by Oct. 29, 1967) 2 $45, 000, 000 
Equipment construction: 

— REG St 17, 000, 000 

General Electric Co- 6, 000, 000 

United Aircraft Corp--------- 7, 500, 000 


Mobile telephone service aboard 
trains: A.T. & T. (completed 
7 


77, 500, 000 

Some portion of the above expenditures 
represents a commitment to an upgrading 
of research and engineering capability to 
meet the demands of the future. The West- 
inghouse Corporation reports that it has in- 
vested over $4 million in research and de- 
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velopment involved with the electric propul- 
sion systems on the Washington-New York 
demonstration cars. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT A. NELSON, 
Director. 


STARVATION IN MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the report of the Citizens’ Board of In- 
quiry into Hunger and Malnutrition in 
the United States is a shocking indict- 
ment of this Nation. The fact that more 
than 10 million Americans are starving 
or undernourished is the fault of Con- 
gress for failing to revise the basic con- 
cept of a 30-year-old food distribution 
program, the fault of the Executive for 
failing to realize and remedy the inade- 
quacy of the administration of these pro- 
grams by the Department of Agriculture, 
and the fault of those local governments 
which have been blind to the food needs 
of their citizens. 

Calling the surplus food program a 
“failure” and the food stamp program a 
“nightmare for the hungry,” the Board 
points out that these programs reach 
only 18 percent of the poor—and these 
are not even the most helpless members 
of society. In addition, participation in 
Government food programs has declined 
by 1.4 million in the last 6 years, although 
malnutrition has risen sharply in the last 
decade. 

The difficulties with present food pro- 
grams stem from the fact that food dis- 
tribution has grown out of the need to 
dispose of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties and is thereby directed more at re- 
lieving the farmer than at feeding the 
hungry. The report charges that the in- 
adequacies of the programs can be at- 
tributed to “the mode of administration 
adopted, the discretionary decisions 
made, and the failure to use the full sta- 
tutory power available to fulfill the pur- 
pose of these programs.” 

Yet assigning the blame and pinpoint- 
ing the deficiencies does nothing to put 
food in the stomachs of those Americans 
who are starving amid our affluence. The 
crucia] need now is for strong and im- 
mediate action, by executive declaration, 
to institute emergency food programs in 
those areas identified by the Board as 
most distressed. 

Following this relief, other steps must 
be taken to shift responsibility for food 
programs, and to structure new programs 
that are specifically aimed at feeding the 
hungry and that make food available 
really free of charge and free of redtape 
and accessible to even the most remotely 
located hamlet. 

Perhaps this report by a group of pri- 
vate citizens is the catalyst needed to 
awaken the conscience of this Nation to 
the fact that there are starving Ameri- 
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cans in our midst, and that it is our re- 
sponsibility to see that lives are not lost 
and minds and bodies not stunted be- 
cause of a lack of food. I share the anger 
and the concern expressed by the Board 
and by the New York Times in a recent 
editorial which I am inserting in the 
Recorp at this point: 


STARVATION IN MISSISSIPPI 


It is a disgrace that, in this richest nation 
in the world, babies are dying of hunger and 
children are growing up sick and stunted. 
The conditions among impoverished Negro 
families in the Mississippi Delta, documented 
for the thousandth time in a story in this 
newspaper yesterday, are a challenge to the 
conscience of every Government official from 
President Johnson down, every member of 
Congress and every private citizen. 

In one Mississippi county, of every thou- 
sand Negro babies born, 51 die in infancy, a 
figure three times as high as that for white 
infants. Malnutrition during pregnancy and 
the first year of life has irreversible effects on 
a child, harming the quality of his teeth, his 
bone structure and probably the functioning 
of his brain. Older children are kept home 
from school because they have no shoes or 
they go to school wearing rags wrapped 
around their feet. They grow up in shacks 
with no running water and no toilets. Their 
mothers are overburdened and underedu- 
cated; their fathers are too often unemployed. 
None of this is necessary and should no long- 
er be tolerated. 

As a court suit concerning the adminis- 
tration of the food-stamp plan in Alabama 
has made plain, too many county and state 
Officials outside Mississippi as well as in it 
are shockingly indifferent to the hunger and 
privation of their own neighbors. It may be 
as Secretary of Agriculture Freeman con- 
tends—and as a Federal judge ruled yester- 
day—that the laws governing the food-stamp 
plan and the distribution of surplus com- 
modities provide Federal officials with no 
leeway to intervene on behalf of hungry 
people if local officials refuse to cooperate. 
If that contention is upheld by a higher 
Federal court, Congress should move prompt- 
ly to establish uniform Federal standards 
for these programs and make certain that 
they are available to all who need them 
everywhere in the nation. 

This desperate, degrading poverty is not 
limited to Mississippi or to the rural South 
or to Negroes. Scandalously high infant 
mortality rates and hidden malnutrition 
exist in every big city slum. Poverty stunts 
bodies and snuffs out hope among many 
whites in the mountains of Kentucky and 
West Virginia. 

These intolerable conditions indict the 
Federal farm housing program which does 
not get rid of these rural slums. They indict 
the Federal agriculture program which sub- 
sidizes the price of cotton and ignores the 
landless farm laborers. They indict Federal 
education and manpower programs which 
fail to reach these ignorant and untrained 
people. They indict the economizers in Con- 
gress, many of them white Southerners, who 
want to slash antipoverty and social wel- 
fare programs. Most of all, these conditions 
assail the conscience of all who dwell in 
affluence, whether in Mississippi or New 
York, while fellow human beings rot and 
starve and die. 

None of the Federal programs from Head 
Start to hot school lunches to farm housing 
to manpower training is big enough or work- 
ing well enough. A greater investment of 
money and a keener sense of commitment are 
urgently needed. Similarly, private founda- 
tions and private charity on a local and 
personal basis can do more. 
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Population planning is an example. India 
and Latin America are not the only places 
where population is exploding out of con- 
trol; obviously, there are families in the Mis- 
sissippi Delta and in every other part of 
the United States where mothers need more 
information and more help in family plan- 
ning. 

Two centuries ago, Oliver Goldsmith wrote, 
“Tll fares the land, where health accumulates 
and men decay.” As children die and men 
decay, is that to be the epitaph of affluent 
America in this supposedly enlightened 
twentieth century? 


A BETTER WAY TO SOLVE SLUM 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the daylong 
program of dedications of community 
improvement projects in Holmes, Walton, 
and Washington Counties in my First 
Florida District on April 13 was one of 
the best planned and coordinated that I 
have seen. A number of officials from 
Washington and from the State and local 
levels participated. I am confident these 
officials and their agencies benefited from 
the day’s events and from their exposure 
to the fine people of the area, We are 
most appreciative for their presence. 

It is unfortunate that a great many 
more Washington officials do not have 
an opportunity to visit the rural commu- 
nities and small towns of America. Self- 
help budgets for community improve- 
ment and the creation of jobs will do 
more at infinitely less cost to preserve 
the kind of America we cherish than all 
of the billions which are being demanded 
for city slum programs. The worst thing 
the Nation can do is to encourage more 
people to flock to the cities to exist on 
welfare and poverty programs, 

The Pensacola Journal on March 29 
stated the situation very effectively in an 
editorial, which follows: 

The answer, we believe, lies not in urban 
renewal, but in urban dispersal, accompanied 
by efforts to reverse the rural to urban 
trend. 

Instead of throwing away money in a futile 
effort to make living in an ant hill pleasant, 
the federal government should be concen- 
trating its efforts toward encouraging an 
exodus from the major cities; by en 
private investment in job-producing indus- 
tries near existing small towns or in new 
experimental cities built from the ground up 
and complete with the latest techniques in 
waste and pollution control, with up-to-date 
schools, hospitals and transportation. 

For instance, one factor which decides the 
location of a new industry is the availability 
of workers. Perhaps the government could 
provide loans to the jobless in the urban 
areas to allow them to move to a new loca- 
tion where a plant is being built by private 
industry. 

Working together in such a manner, the 
government and business might effectively 
solve the problems of the ghettos. But they 
won't do it by attempting to build a false 
economic structure in an area which cannot 
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possibly support the swarms of people who 
are now crowding in. 


TO CLEAR THE FARM PICTURE 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, as usual, 
the Agriculture Department subsidy re- 
port is misleading because it projects the 
assumption that farmers reap rich re- 
wards through Federal payments. In ac- 
tuality, the final breakdown of figures for 
both 1967 and 1966, when they become 
available, will magnify the inequity be- 
tween the rich and the poor recipients— 
or nonrecipients—of Federal payments 
as indicated in the 1965 analysis showing 
that: Nine farmers received subsidies 
totaling more than $1 million each; 18 
received more than $500,000 each; 267 
received at least $100,000 each; and 966 
received more than $50,000 each. 

Small farmers, like most other taxpay- 
ers, are perennial losers under the Gov- 
ernment’s multibillion-dollar agriculture 
programs. Although farm population 
dropped from 15,635,000 in 1960 to 12,- 
363,000 in 1965, Government payments 
increased from $693 million to almost 
$2% billion during the same period. 

Despite this incongruity, the decline 
in the average farmer’s buying power 
continues to drive more families into 
urban areas and other endeavors. The 
migration reflects the failure of Federal 
programs. 

I include at this point two articles 
relating to this subject: 

[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News, 
Apr. 9, 1968] 

Farmers To RECEIVE EXTRA $326 MILLION FOR 
IDLING LAND 

WASHINGTON —Record farmers enrollment 
in the government’s acreage control programs 
for grains will push 1968 direct federal pay- 
ments to feed grain, wheat and cotton pro- 
ducers up to an estimated $2.85 billion, 

The growers, who collect government 
checks in return for idling part of their acre- 
age, would get about $326 million more this 
year than in 1967 on the basis of current esti- 
mates. 

Final program enrollment reports prepared 
by the Agriculture Department showed 1.5 
million farms growing corn and grain sor- 
ghum had signed agreements to idle nearly 
34.3 million acres this year. 

The growers stand to collect $1.32 billion 
in direct federal payments, an increase of 
$461 million from 1967 when they retired 
only about 21 million acres. Government of- 
ficials had sought the extra acreage diversion 
in order to reduce supplies and strengthen 
prices. 


[From the Oil City-Franklin-Carlton (Pa.) 
Derrick, Feb. 6, 1968] 
WHY Par For NOTHING? 

Government spending, at least in one area, 
may decline. It’s not the result of determined 
budget cutting, but principally because of a 
sort of obsolescence. 

In a world where food is getting scarcer, 
agricultural subsidies are becoming an in- 
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tolerable contradiction. And agriculture is 
the richest field for cutting. Farm subsidies 
are now $3.3 billion. 

Not only are subsidies a cause of rising food 
prices, but it makes little sense for the gov- 
ernment to pay farmers to produce less when 
hunger stalks half the world. 

Farmers themselves look with less favor 
on subsidies than formerly. The Farm Jour- 
nal polled 5,000 farmers and 63 per cent of 
them favor an end to price supports. 

Sooner or later, those vast agricultural 
subsidies, an outgrowth of an era long past, 
will be recognized as an obsolete anach- 
ronism. 

Why ot sooner than later? 


STATEMENT BY LAURENCE J. 
BURTON OF UTAH, REGARDING 
QUESTIONNAIRE IN FIRST CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF UTAH 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include poll results. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
residents of Utah’s First Congressional 
District are overwhelmingly against the 
income tax increase proposed by Presi- 
dent Johnson, according to my sixth an- 
nual poll, results of which were revealed 
today. Seventy-nine percent of the poll 
participants said they do not favor the 
tax increase, with only 11 percent sup- 
porting it. The remaining 10 percent is 
either undecided or has no opinion on 
the subject. 

Questionnaires were mailed in Jan- 
uary to every household in the district. 
Over 13,000 responses have been received 
and tabulated. Tabulation was done me- 
chanically by IBM. 

On the Vietnam war, 71 percent of the 
respondents said they do not approve of 
the President’s conduct of it, and 79 per- 
cent favor an increase in air attacks 
against North Vietnam. Responses to the 
questionnaire were received before 
President Johnson’s latest peace efforts. 
Sixteen percent indicated approval of the 
way the war effort is being carried out. 
A bombing halt is favored by only 6 per- 
cent, with another 9 percent in favor of 
8 the bombing level at present 
levels. 

The United States should not continue 
trading with nations that aid North Viet- 
nam, according to 85 percent of those 
polled. Only 6 percent favor such trade. 

On the domestic front, 70 percent of 
the respondents believe that spending on 
domestic programs should be reduced. 
Nineteen percent took the opposite view, 
with the remainder undecided or of no 
opinion. 

The poll also shows that Utahans in the 
first district favor, by varying percent- 
ages, & Federal tax-sharing plan with 
State and local governments—56 percent 
for, 30 percent against; import quotas to 
protect American industry—75 percent 
for, 13 percent against; and stricter han- 
dling of rioters and demonstrators—84 
percent in favor. 
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A proposal to ban all mail-order sales 
of firearms is opposed by an approximate 
2 to 1 ratio. As far as daylight saving 
time is concerned, the poll shows Utahans 
pretty evenly divided on the subject. 
Fifty percent of those responding favor 
Utah’s participation in daylight saving 
time. Forty-one percent do not favor it. 

A complete breakdown of the poll re- 
sults follow: 


[Figures in percent] 
1. Do you approve of the President's con- 


duct of the Vietnam war? 

ee eo ee ee r 16. 48 
UIE T a ao ae 70. 58 
E AA T. wisn cman ace 7.99 
pS RR aS Se a a 4.96 


2. In North Vietnam do you favor (A) in- 
tensified U.S. air attacks; (B) a bombing 
halt, or (C) maintaining air attacks at the 
present level? 


3. Should the United States continue to 
trade with nations that are aiding North 
Vietnam? 


4. Do you believe the American people are 
receiving sufficient information from the 
Government on vital foreign and domestic 
issues to allow them to vote intelligently? 


5. Do you support the administration's 


proposed increase in taxes? 

ME Gini SAE oe Rane Sande dan S 17. 87 
PTT a 71. 25 
Z on ccnadvinweatbuebendines 6. 05 
Je eo Sa ee ee ee 4. 84 


6. Do you believe that Federal spending on 
domestic programs should be reduced? 


7. Should industries which install equip- 
ment to reduce air and water pollution be 
granted tax credits by the federal govern- 
ment to offset part of the expense involved? 


NO surnuna 
Undecided 


8. Do you favor returning a percentage of 
the tax money collected by the federal gov- 
ernment to state and local governments to 
be used as they see fit? 


OA ac th ——ů— 56. 43 
. ͤ——2—A—22 — 30. 39 
TV necnanancencasaawas 8. 23 
%%% —k?.ũ „7 4. 95 


9. Should limited import quotas be estab- 
lished on foreign goods to protect American 
cattle, sheep, fur breeding, dairy, mining, 


steel and other industries? 

r 75. 43 
r 12. 58 
. 6.91 
— —̃ —-᷑ eas 5. 08 
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10. Should the federal government enact 
legislation to ban all mail order sales of fire- 
arms? 


— Ss peng static —̃ — — 28. 78 
NO Sas eases esa aie ae DACP Were espe eae 59.91 
jaye ⏑Ä BP ee ae 6. 60 
NG; TOSPONSR so. 3 5 oo N A 4.71 


11. Do you favor Utah’s participation in 
daylight saving time? 


pi AEE ES E AE ES S neem 50. 21 
ß Spe aie Se 41.17 
Hase. ,? 3. 91 
epos... 4. 72 


12. In dealing with civil disorder, do you 
favor (A) stricter handling of rioters and 
“demonstrators” by police and the courts 
or (B) more programs for improvement of 
slum areas? 


oy Eee 84. 08 
(2) I SERERE oe i ae 10. 11 
JJ RES SEES fy ea SE 35 
Ne eee „ 5. 46 


INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO GUAR- 
ANTEE RIGHTS OF FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I introduced legislation to 
guarantee the right of Federal employees 
“to form, join, and assist any employee 
organization or to refrain from such ac- 
tion.” I have taken this step because of 
recent reports in the press that the Pres- 
ident intends to issue an Executive order 
establishing a union shop for Federal 
jobholders. 

I feel strongly that Federal employees 
should have the right to join employee 
groups, but my feelings are just as strong 
that they should also have the right to 
refrain from joining or otherwise sup- 
porting such groups if they so choose. I 
am both alarmed and greatly disap- 
pointed that consideration is being given 
by this administration to forced union- 
ization of Federal employees. I hope the 
rumored Executive order will not be is- 
sued. But, whether it is or not, there 
should be a Federal law protecting Gov- 
ernment workers in this area and my 
bill is designed to accomplish this pur- 


pose. 

In 1962, President Kennedy issued an 
Executive order specifically protecting 
the right of Federal employees to join or 
refrain from joining groups and asso- 
ciations. The rule that President Ken- 
nedy laid down at that time is still needed 
today. There is no reason to change it. 
It will be a sad day for the 3 million Fed- 
eral employees—and for all Americans— 
if the Kennedy order is rescinded and 
one calling for forced unionization is 
substituted in its place. 

Any citizen who otherwise qualifies for 
a position with the Federal Government 
should be able to accept and discharge 
the duties of that position without hav- 
ing other conditions of employment im- 
posed upon him. There should be no 
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question about it. No group or union 
should be able to dictate that an Ameri- 
can cannot work for his Government 
without belonging or paying dues to that 
group or union. 


RESULTS OF 18TH DISTRICT 
CONGRESSIONAL POLL 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the 18th Congressional District of 
Illinois have spoken out on the issues of 
the day. Questionnaires were mailed to 
every household in the district, and we 
have tabulated the responses of 15,400 
received to date. 

The answers reflect a cross-section of 
public opinion and shows a deep con- 
cern over the course our Nation is 
taking—in the Vietnam war and on fiscal 
and other domestic issues here at home. 

The war in Vietnam is not going well, 
according to their answers. They firmly 
oppose any general bombing halt as a 
means of improving the chances for 
peace negotiations. They view the war as 
a national problem more than as a politi- 
cal issue, although more than one- 
third said if it were still unresolved by 
election day in would be a major factor 
in their voting. 

On the fiscal scene, a cutback in Fed- 
eral spending drew heavy support. A tax 
increase drew hervy fire. This is the 
course that many of us who are trying to 
dampen inflation have advocated—a 
meaningful cut in Federal spending, and 
if absolutely necessary, combined with 
a minimal tax increase. 

Less Federal interference in local af- 
fairs—schools, housing, and so forth, 
was favored by sizable majorities. The 
idea of encouraging the poor to own their 
own homes with Federal aid drew con- 
sistent approval. 

Farmers want to bargain collectively 
to get higher prices for their produce, 
as nearly two-thirds of those polled in- 
dicated. 

A tougher stand against rioters and 
looting drew almost unanimous support 
from people who are worried about the 
60 percent increase in crime since 1960. 
The courts came in for a large share of 
the blame, with almost 90 percent in- 
dicating they believed that criminals are 
being treated with too much lenience 
by the judicial system. 

Perhaps most indicative of the dis- 
satisfaction of the public with the way 
the Nation is being run is the fact that 
90 percent of those answering my poll 
said they could not put much trust in 
the truthfulness of what the Govern- 
ment says. The credibility gap has, in- 
deed, widened into a chasm separating 
the American people from their Goy- 
ernment officials. 

Results of the poll were as follows: 
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No response.. — 3 
2. In your opinion would a halt in the bombing of North 
Vietnam improve the chances for negotiation? 

SURES BRIE SOLS Ee a ee 
No. 


No response : 
3. If the war continues right up to election day, will it be 
the major factor in your vote for President? 


6. Do 5 leg banning all discrimina- 
u favor Feder: ion banning all discrir 
tion because of race, color, creed or religion in the 
buying and selling of property? 
es. 
N 


Responses Percent Base Responses Percent Base 
7. Do you favor bussing children to achieve racial balance 
2,018 13.1 15, 371 in our schools? 
12, 810 3 Yi 1,224 7.9 15,392 
543 8 13, 761 L Ue 
po 407 2 
11 E 8. Do PB ge favor — sadong of 83 payments of 
1 k „ e poor to help them become homeowners: 
12820 E Fes £ 11 12 22.6 15,377 
4 z 3 
ome 701 453828 
6, 133 
8,727 9,110 59.2 15,377 
500 5, 078 A 
1, 189 2 
348 ; 
11,357 13,677 89.0 15, 362 
657 1,416 2 
No response 269 LS 
11. Do you feel law enforcement officers should be more 
forceful in dealing with rioters, looters and violent 
12, 055 demonstrators? 
2,811 Yes.. z 14,214 92.4 15, 376 
491 No.. 860 88 
r e 302 LS 
12. Are you seriously concerned about the truthfulness of 
what the Federal Government says? 
5, 366 34.9 Y 13,875 90.2 15, 383 
9, 470 61.7 1 E. 
519 3.4 2. 20S 


DESALINATION PROGRAM 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day read with considerable interest the 
report of the Secretary of the Interior 
concerning the activities of the Office of 
Saline Water during 1967. As a member 
of the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, it has been my opportunity 
to participate in several hearings con- 
ducted by the committee concerning the 
desalting program and I also have had 
the opportunity to visit several field in- 
stallations to study first-hand the en- 
gineering developments that are current- 
ly taking place. I am encouraged by what 
I have heard and seen. 

While my own State of Oregon, be- 
cause it is blessed with an adequate rain- 
fall, does not have a direct interest in 
desalination, it is obvious that the prog- 
ress that is being achieved through the 
desalting program of the Department of 


Interior will have a tremendous long- 


range impact on the availability of fresh 
water in many areas of the United 
States and the world. If the scientists 
and engineers who are working to de- 
velop new or improved low-cost desal- 
ination processes can continue to main- 
tain the current rate of progress, there 
is every reason to believe the large dual 
purpose power and water desalting plants 
can more cheaply provide incremental 
fresh sources of fresh water supply than 
can be obtained from long-distance 
transfer of natural fresh water from one 
river basin to another. 

The most important facet of the de- 
salting program, in my opinion, is that of 
all the water conservation and develop- 
ment programs being supported by the 
Federal Government, this is the only pro- 
gram that offers a new source of fresh 
water. The ability to provide all of the 
fresh water we will need to supply our 


cities and industry is not confined to the 
arid areas of the West and Southwest 
but to the major population centers of 
the Northeast as well. Even now the 
Office of Saline Water, in cooperation 
with the States of New Jersey and New 
York and New York City, is jointly study- 
ing the use of desalting technology to 
drought-proof those metropolitan areas. 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Stewart L. Udall, on an excellent 
report, and I recommend that my col- 
leagues review this report so you can be 
fully informed of the current status of 
this developing technology. 

The report follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1968. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: This letter is my re- 
port as required by Public Law 448, 82d Con- 
gress, 2d session, as amended, to summarize 
the 1967 operations of the Department of the 
Interior regarding the desalting of sea and 
brackish waters, and to provide recommenda- 
tions for further legislation. More detailed 
information will be given in the 1967 Saline 
Water Conversion Report of the Office of 
Saline Water, which will be published on or 
about May 15, 1968. 

An important measure of the development 
of this technology is the cumulative desalting 
plant sales of major U.S. manufacturers of 
sea water conversion equipment. A decade ago 
annual sales totaled less than 16 million gal- 
lons per day of installed capacity. During the 
past year, commercial sales reached nearly 70 
million gallons per day of installed capacity. 
Of particular interest, particularly in view of 
the current balance of payments deficit, the 
annual foreign sales of equipment by U.S. 
manufacturers has risen from about 5 mil- 
lion gallons per day in 1957 to approximately 
40 million gallons per day of installed capac- 
ity or nearly 60 percent of the total U.S. 
manufacturer sales during this past year. 

The program activities of the Office of Sa- 
line Water during the past year can be 
summed-up in two words—continued prog- 
ress. It gives me considerable pleasure to 
highlight for you the noteworthy achieve- 
ments of the past year towards reducing the 
cost of producing fresh water from saline 
sources, 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Research results now being obtained relat- 
ing to improved materials of construction for 
desalting plants may contribute very signifi- 
cantly to the short term reduction in the cost 
of desalted water. The cost of materials alone 
may account for approximately 40% of the 
cost of desalted water. The research program 
is attacking this problem through (a) de- 
tailed corrosion investigations at the Office 
of Saline Water test site in Freeport, Texas, 
(b) basic materials studies at the National 
Bureau of Standards, (c) fabrication and 
testing of new single phase alloys, and (d) 
studies on improved materials and plastics 
at selected universities and the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory. 

This research has great potential for re- 
ducing the costs of desalination through: 

1. Development of new, less costly ma- 
terials suitable for plant construction. 

2. Generation of information relevant to 
corrosion and its control so that the life 
expectancy of all materials will be extended. 

3. Better understanding of the mechanism 
of scale deposition leading to technology for 
control of scale formation. 

4. Development of a body of supporting in- 
formation that will permit the use of less 
material for plant construction. This in- 
formation will include: (a) better data on 
solutions properties, (b) better data on mass 
and heat transfer so that more efficient de- 
signs can be exploited, (c) investigation of 
unconventional designs offering efficiency 
coupled with economy in fabrication. 

In basic investigations of the reverse osmo- 
sis process, novel composite systems com- 
prised of an ultra-thin layer of cellulose ace- 
tate coated on a high strength porous cellu- 
lose substructure have shown great promise. 
These systems offer high rates of fresh water 
flow through the membrane, and may be 
capable of economic production in a variety 
of configurations, including tiny hollow tu- 
bular fibers which provide a very large mem- 
brane surface area in compact vessels. 

The feasibility of hydroforming cellulose 
acetate membranes has been demonstrated, 
and the technology for advancing this con- 
cept, which will permit initial casting and 
replacement of reverse osmosis membranes 
on an automated basis is now under develop- 
ment. 

Among achievements of longer range inter- 
est, I am pleased to report the first suc- 
cessful laboratory demonstration of a pres- 
sure dialysis process. This new desalting 
technique is quite different from electrodi- 
alysis in that it substitutes simple pressure 
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to drive the salt ions through the membrane 
instead of an electric current. 

A recent secondary result from our work 
on glass membranes is that certain types of 
porous, hollow glass filaments have the 
ability to reject urea as well as salt. This 
finding is of interest to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for the 
recovery of water from urine for prolonged 
flights by man in outer space, and to the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Agency for 
the renovation of water from sewage effluents 

The evaluation of heat transfer coefficients 
for distillation processes requires data on 
four properties of saline water systems: den- 
sity, vapor, pressure, viscosity and thermal 
conductivity. Methods for estimating these 
properties of sea water and its concentrates 
were developed and data is now available 
over the 25 to 175° C temperature range. 
This substantially extends the range of data 
available as part of a systematic program to 
provide essential data for improved desali- 
nation s 5 

Numerous salt water brines, such as the 
concentrated effluent of a sea water desalt- 
ing plant, contain substantial amounts of 
valuable elements including potassium and 
magnesium. As the available supply of these 
chemicals from other sources dwindles or 
becomes more expensive, interest in the use 
of sea water brine as a raw material source 
increases. 

In a patent issued on January 16, 1968, 
to an OSW contractor and to the United 
States of America, a process is claimed for 
simultaneously removing the scaling sub- 
stances from brines and recovering potas- 
sium. In this two-step process, the brine is 
first treated with monocalcium monophos- 
phate and alkali to precipitate calcium and 

jum as phosphates, which are re- 
moved by filtration. The filtered brine is 
then treated with additional alkali to form 
a precipitate consisting essentially of mag- 
nesium potassium phosphate, which is of 
particular value as a fertilizer. The effluent 
solution from this second treatment is non- 
scaling sea water for distillation processes, 

It gives me considerable pleasure to report 
to you that the Office of Saline Water is con- 
ducting one of the most dynamic and pro- 
ductive membrane research programs in the 
world. It has produced important scientific 
breakthroughs, such as the discovery, a few 
years ago, of the reverse osmosis process 
which now holds high promise as an effec- 
tive desalting process as well as various valu- 
able applications in medicine, chemical proc- 
essing, and renovation of polluted waters. 


ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 


Several significant research and develop- 
ment activities were initiated or completed 
during 1967. On August 19, it was my pleas- 
ure to participate in the dedication of the 
high-performance Clair Engle 1-million-gal- 
lons-per-day desalting plant, and at the 
same time to mark the start of construction 
of the module of a 50-million-gallons-per- 
day multistage flash distillation plant. These 
two units are located at the Office of Saline 
Water San Diego Test Facility which is lo- 
cated on property made available to the 
Department for this purpose by the San 
Diego Gas and Electric Company at their 
South Bay Station in Chula Vista, California. 

Even though the Clair Engle plant only 
has been in operation a short time, a sub- 
stantial amount of valuable data already is 
available from the multieffect multistage 
system which it employs. For example, the 
plant has achieved a performance ratio of 
20 pounds of product water per one pound 
of steam input to the plant. This is double 
the performance of the plant OSW operated 
in San Diego in 1962-1964. The plant is cur- 
rently operating at a maximum temperature 
of 250° F., but OSW is constructing a new 
lime-magnesium-carbonate pretreatment 
plant to work in conjunction with the opera- 
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tion of the Clair Engle plant. When the pre- 
treatment system begins operation, OSW ex- 
pects to be able to progressively increase the 
operating temperature of the desalting unit 
to approximately 350° F., which substantially 
will increase the performance and efficiency 
of the Clair Engle plant. 

The module, which represents a slice or a 
cross-section of a 50-million-gallons-per-day 
plant, is scheduled to be completed in May. 
While it only will produce about 2.5 million 
gallons of fresh water per day, the module 
is constructed in such a way that it will 
confirm the essential process and structural 
designs required in the efficient and eco- 
nomical design, construction, and operation 
of very large desalting plants such as the 
150-million-gallons-per-day plant to be built 
by the Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California as a part of the Bolsa Island 
Nuclear Power and Water Desalting Project. 

As a means of providing for the practical 
application of desalting technology devel- 
oped through its research and development 
program, the OSW has sponsored an archi- 
tect engineering effort for a “universal de- 
sign” of a 2.5 million gallons-per-day multi- 
stage flash distillation desalting plant. The 
universal design incorporates technology 
representing the most advanced state of 
the desalting art. It is adaptable to a wider 
variation of economic and physical site con- 
ditions with minimum alterations or modi- 
fications to the drawings and specifications. 
The universal design also can be constructed 
in multiple units to provide up to 10-million 
gallons of fresh water per day. 

A comprehensive reverse osmosis and ion 
exchange electrodialysis test program is un- 
derway through field operation of several 
small mobile units designed to obtain per- 
formance data on a wide variety of brackish 
waters including acid mine waters. These 
field tests will provide valuable data on the 
performance and economics of membrane 
processes and will serve to guide future ac- 
tivities for the continued development and 
practical application of these desalting 
systems. 

Modifications to the VTE test bed plant 
at Freeport, Texas, provided new design and 
construction data which provided the basis 
for the first successful commercial sale of 
a VTE desalting process plant which was 
purchased by the Virgin Islands Government 
to produce 1-million gallons of fresh water 
per day. The plant is nearing completion on 
St. Croix. A 2.5 million gallons-per-day mul- 
tistage flash plant also is nearing comple- 
tion on St. Thomas to substantially add to 
the water supply of that water-short island. 

A series of engineering modifications on 
a 60,000 gallons-per-day vacuum freezing 
process pilot plant located at Wrightsville 
Beach, North Carolina, improved the poten- 
tial of this crystallization method to the 
point where it can now be considered for 
commercial application in small to medium 
size plants. Experimental work at the pilot 
plant level of development on the secondary 
refrigerant process and the hydrate process 
have not been as successful, with the result 
that the level of the engineering develop- 
ment effort on these two processes will be 
substantially reduced. 

In addition to the crystallization process 
pilot plant operation at Wrightsville Beach, 
OSW also is testing three flash distillation 
units, one of which is designed to test the 
performance of aluminum as a substitute for 
more costly material; a vertical tube evap- 
orator which has been designed by Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory; an experimental high- 
performance heat transfer unit; and a CO, 
suppression system for control of alkaline 
scale. A brine desulfation pilot plant will 
soon be installed to develop an improved 
pretreatment system. 

Architect-engineering services are under- 
way on the design of a brackish water test 
facility to be established during the coming 
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year at Roswell, New Mexico. When this new 
facility is completed it will enable OSW to 
expedite experimental developmental work on 
processes which show economic promise of 
providing an answer for the problem faced 
by the more than 1,000 U.S. cities and com- 
munities which now use water containing 
dissolved salts which exceed Public Health 
standards for good drinking water. 

Saline Water, particularly hot sea water, 
is a very corrosive liquid which is a contin- 
uing problem in all distillation equipment. 
A materials evaluation program is underway 
at Freeport, Texas, to ascertain the best 
metals and alloys for various desalting ap- 
plications including a test loop that has been 
constructed in cooperation with the Copper 
Development Association, and negotiations 
are underway for similar test loops with the 
aluminum and stainless steel industries. 


PRESIDENTIAL MANDATES 


In a special White House Message on Nat- 
ural Resources to the Congress of the United 
States on February 23, 1961, President Ken- 
nedy wrote: 

“This Administration is currently engaged 
in re-doubled efforts to select the most prom- 
ising approaches to economic desalination of 
ocean and brackist waters, and then focus 
our energies more intensively on those ap- 
proaches. 

“I now pledge that, when this know-how 
ts achieved, it will immediately be made 
available to every nation in the world who 
wishes it, along with appropriate technical 
and other assistance for its use.” 

On several occasions, Mr. President, you 
have expressed your strong desire to make 
available to all nations of the world the de- 
salting technology developed through the re- 
search and development programs conducted 
by the Department of the Interior. You will 
recall, in your statement to the First Inter- 
national Symposium on Water Desalination 
on October 4, 1965, you told the delegates: 

“The need is world-wide, so must be the 
effort. Knowledge like thirst, belongs to all 
men. No country can be the sole possessor. 
We in this country are ready to join with 
every nation—to share our efforts, to work 
in every way. We cannot wait—for the prob- 
lem will not wait.” 

When you signed Public Law 89-118, on 
August 11, 1965, you stated: 

“I would, therefore, lay out before the 
talents of our industry and science and in- 
stitutions of higher learning, these chal- 
lenges and goals: 

“4, That as rapidly as we develop economic 
desalting plants, we be prepared to share 
our technology with other countries where 
desalting offers the best answer to local 
water problems.” 

This brief review of but a few of the state- 
ments which you and your predecessor Pres- 
ident Kennedy have made concerning the 
application of U.S. desalting technology to 
alleviate water problems in arid nations of 
the world is to preface the following section 
of this report concerning the activities of the 
Department of the Interior to carry out the 
Presidential mandates we have received. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


I should like to emphasize, first of all, that 
every international desalting activity in 
which the Department of the Interior has 
engaged, has been conducted by and with 
the fullest cooperation of the Department of 
State. While these programs have been 
rather extensive, they have not been expen- 
sive. For the several years prior to, and in- 
cluding Fiscal Year 1967, the total expendi- 
tures were under $300,000. The Fiscal Year 
1968 estimate is $175,000 of which a signifi- 
cant portion is for the U.S.~Mexico-IAEA 
study. 

In order to make the technical informa- 
tion developed through the research and 
engineering development programs spon- 
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sored and conducted by the Office of Saline 
Water available to foreign governments, we 
are continuing to send to each of the nations 
represented at the First International Sym- 
posium on Water Desalination, one copy of 
every desalting report published by the De- 
partment of the Interior. I am pleased to 
report that we have received a great many 
letters of appreciation from scientists and 
engineers in many lands as a result of this 
information dissemination program. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


A dramatic new project is now underway 
in Saudi Arabia to alleviate the water prob- 
lem that for centuries has plagued this water 
deficient nation. In its first application, the 
Government of Saudi Arabia is utilizing the 
“universal design” in the construction at 
Jidda of a dual-purpose plant to produce 
50,000 kilowatts of power and 5-million gal- 
lons of fresh water per day. 

At the request of the Government of Saudi 
Arabia, and after consultation with the De- 
partment of State, the Department of the 
Interior, in March 1964, dispatched a team of 
water and power experts to explore the feasi- 
bility of locating a large combined electric 
power and saline water conversion plant on 
the shores of the Red Sea in the Jidda-Mecca 
area. While the Department of the Interior 
is authorized to make such studies under the 
provision of Public Law 87-295, the study 
team’s e: were shared by the Govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia. 

The study team recommended the con- 
struction of a dual-purpose facility at Jidda. 
This recommendation led to an agreement 
between the two nations in October 1965, 
which provided for the United States to con- 
tribute the “universal design” for the de- 
salting portion of the dual-purpose plant 
and for the Office of Saline Water to act as 
the contracting and supervising office for the 
design, construction, and installation of the 
plant. The Government of Saudi Arabia 
would pay all construction costs and would 
make available all data and information 
from the operation of the plant to further 
the research and development of water de- 
salting technology in the United States. 

Through a series of contracts totaling 
$17,031,250, awarded at the direction of 
Prince Mohamed Al-Faisal, Director Gen- 
eral of the Saudi Arabian Saline Water Con- 
version Office during 1967, the construction 
of the dual-purpose facility has developed 
into an international enterprise. The prime 
contractor is located in the Netherlands, the 
desalting plant is being constructed by a 
U.S. firm, the steam turbine-driven electric 
generators are being manufactured by a 
West German company, and the steam boilers 
will come from Japan. 

This exciting new project is scheduled to 
be completed in 1969, with the first desalt- 
ing unit on steam by the first of April and 
the second on the first of June. This plant 
will stand as a monument to the cooperation 
between the United States and Saudi Arabia, 
and in a most realistic sense, serve to carry 
out your pledge to share our desalting tech- 
nology with other nations. 

IRAN 


During my visit to Iran in February, I 
found an intense interest among local gov- 
ernment officials to move their nation for- 
ward through the full development of their 
meager natural fresh water resources and the 
use of desalting plants to provide additional 
sources of supply. We discussed at that time 
the necessity of undertaking water resource 
surveys which could serve as the basis for 
water development program planning. These 
discussions were continued during the Water 
for Peace Conference in May with Iranian 
delegates who attended the conference. This 
preliminary planning was culminated in the 
arrangement you reached with the Shahan- 
sha, during his visit in August, to provide 
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a U.S. team of water experts to join with 
an Iranian study team in a cooperative ef- 
fort to solve the problem of preventing sweet 
waters in rivers flowing into the North Shore 
of the Persian Gulf and the Sea of Oman 
from becoming salty; for studies of desalting 
sea water in the Persian Gulf area; and for 
cooperative evaluation of the potential of 
cloud seeding. The Department of the In- 
terior will be the principal agency for pro- 
viding the U.S. water experts for this co- 
operative venture, and an agreement is being 
arranged through the Department of State. 
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ISRAEL 


Since the 1965 study of the feasibility of a 
large dual-purpose nuclear power and water 
desalting plant for Israel was completed, the 
Government of Israel has re-evaluated its 
power requirements for the mid-1970's and 
concluded that 300 megawatts of electrical 
energy would be needed instead of the 200 
megawatts considered in the earlier study. 
The original study has been updated to re- 
fiect the increase in saleable electric power 
from 200 to 300 megawatts. The comparative 
results are summarized as follows: 


Fixed charge rate 
5 percent 7 percent 10 percent 
300 MEW, 100,000, platy plant: 
Capital cost (1967 basis) $212, 700,000 $224, 100,000 $283, 400, 000 
Unit water cost (cents per 1,000 gal). $3 23.6 40,2 66.6 
* Hest ee we 187, 000, 000 
al cost (18850 -~ $187, 197, 200, 000 10, 
Unit water cost (cents per 1,000 gal. )))) ? 28.6 $ 43.4 = 00 900 
Additional in-house studies have been con- conservation and development, but the 


ducted which considered increased plant 
sizes for power and water production. The 
resulting cost estimates approximate those 
listed above. This virtually completes our 
work on this project. We have no commit- 
ment to conduct additional studies or to 
participate in the construction of the pro- 
posed project, 
MEXICO 

The preliminary assessment of the techni- 
cal and economic practicability of dual- 
purpose nuclear power and water desalting 
plants to produce fresh water and electricity 
for the arid regions of the States of Arizona 
and California in the United States, and 
Sonora and Baja California in Mexico is near- 
ing completion. The findings of this joint 
study effort, which is being conducted under 
the provisions of an agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Mex- 
ico, and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, will be transmitted to you and to 
appropriate members of the Congress fol- 
lowing the final meeting of the study team 
which is scheduled to be held in June. 

Although the current studies provide but 
a preliminary assessment of the application 
of this new source of water to a vast arid 
area, the sheer magnitude of the type of proj- 
ect it envisions rivals in its exciting poten- 
tial our exploration of outer space. While the 
gigantic Bolsa Island project in Southern 
California represents the culmination of the 
advances in desalting technology to date, it 
will become but a pilot project for the plants 
required to meet the water needs of the study 
area. Considering the first time the total 
water needs of an arid region, including agri- 
cultural water, the study team has selected 
1-billion gallons-per-day desalting plants as 
the basic unit size to provide the fresh wa- 
ter rivers that will flow from the sea. 

To develop the full potential of this fer- 
tile, but presently unproductive land, a series 
of such plants would be required, with the 
first to begin operating in the late 1970's. 
Additional units of similar size would follow 
until a new river—which would rival the 
Colorado in size—is born. Thus, the U.S.- 
Mexico-IAEA study is opening up new vistas 
for the application of desalting technology 
and providing invaluable information to 
shape and guide our research and develop- 
ment effort. 

In concluding my report on international 
activities relating to desalination, I would 
like to mention that I was surprised by the 
high level of interest displayed by many 
of the delegates who participated in the 
Water for Peace Conference, in the immedi- 
ate and long-range potential of desalting 
processes to alleviate critical water supply 
problems. The Water for Peace Conference 
was called to consider all aspects of water 


prime interest of most delegates centered 
on desalting. This first-hand evidence of 
world-wide interest in desalting underscores 
the value of your directive to make avall- 
able to the thirsty nations of the world 
our desalting technology. Without question 
it is the type of activity that will bring last- 
ing benefits to all mankind. I am pleased to 
report that Department of State officials have 
told me on a number of occasions that your 
program to freely disseminate this infor- 
mation has contributed substantially to im- 
prove our diplomatic relations with other 
governments. 
LEGISLATION 


During 1967, the Congress approved three 
major legislative Acts. The first of these, 
Public Law 90-18, approved on May 19, is a 
milestone in the legislative development of 
the saline water conversion program. It au- 
thorizes the Department of the Interior to 
participate in the development of technology 
for large-scale desalting by providing finan- 
cial and technical assistance to the Metro- 
politan Water District of Southern Califor- 
nia for the design, development, construction 
and operation of a 150-million gallons-per- 
day desalting plant to be constructed as a 
part of the dual-purpose Bolsa Island nu- 
clear power and water desalting project in 
Southern California. 

On November 20, 1967, Dr. Glenn T. Sea- 
borg, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and I joined with officials of the 
Metropolitan Water District to sign the con- 
tract between Metropolitan and the Federal 
Government for the participation of our two 
agencies in this huge undertaking. Also 
signed at the same time was the contract 
between Metropolitan and the other parti- 
cipating agencies, San Diego Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, Southern California Edison, 
and the Department of Water and Power of 
the City of Los Angeles. 

Contracts have been awarded for the fabri- 
cation of the turbine generators for the elec- 
tric plant and bids have been received for 
the two nuclear reactors which will provide 
the energy for the dual-purpose complex. 
Other activities associated with the design 
and construction of the project are proceed- 
ing at a satisfactory pace. 

Public Law 90-30, approved on June 24, 
authorized an appropriation of $23,282,000 
for the operation of the saline water conver- 
sion program in fiscal year 1968. The bill also 
provided general authorization, subject to 
specific approval of the Congress, for the con- 
struction of test bed and prototype plants. 
Subsequent to the enactment of this authori- 
zation, the Congress appropriated $19,800,000 
which, together with $6,420,000 fiscal year 
1967 funds carried over to fiscal year 1968, 
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provided a total funding for fiscal year 1968 
of $26,220,000. 

The third legislative action was the ap- 
proval by the Senate of S. Res. 155, as follows: 

“Whereas the security and national inter- 
ests of the United States require that there 
be a stable and durable peace in the Middle 
East; and 

“Whereas the greatest bar to a long-term 
settlement of the differences between the 
Arab and Israeli people is the chronic short- 
age of fresh water, useful work, and an ade- 
quate food supply; and 

“Whereas the United States now has avail- 
able the technology and the resources to 
alleviate these shortages and to provide a 
base for peaceful cooperation between the 
countries involved; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the prompt design, construction, and 
operation of nuclear desalting plants will 
provide large quantities of fresh water to 
both Arab and Israeli territories and, there- 
by, will result in— 

“(1) new jobs for the many refugees; 

“(2) An enormous increase in the agricul- 
tural productivity of existing wastelands; 

“(3) a broad base for cooperation between 
Israeli and Arab Governments; and 

“(4) a further demonstration of the United 
States efforts to find peaceful solutions to 
areas of conflict; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the President is requested 
to pursue these objectives, as reflecting the 
sense of the Senate, within and outside the 
United Nations and with all nations similarly 
minded, as being in the highest national in- 
terest of the United States.” 

In a rather unique experience for me—an 
opportunity to appear before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations—I gave general 
support to the resolution. Summarizing my 
remarks, I told the Committee: 

“Technology available today in desalting 
makes it possible to consider a wide variety 
of plant sizes and processes to meet the sup- 
plemental water requirements existing in the 
Middle East, including agricultural, munici- 
pal, and industrial needs. We deliberately 
tried to develop a very versatile program of 
large plants, middle-size plants, and small 
plants to meet all needs, Desalting plants 
can be built in capacities to meet conceivable 
short-term and long-term water require- 
ments of the population, providing for the 
needs of thousands of refugees and displaced 
persons.” 

FISCAL YEAR 1969 AUTHORIZATION 


For Fiscal Year 1969, we have submitted to 
the an authorization request of 
$30,358,000 for the Office of Saline Water. This 
amount includes $3,000,000 for our participa- 
tion in the Bolsa Island project; $6,000,000 
for research; $12,600,000 for engineering and 
development; $5,897,000 for project manage- 
ment and plant engineering; $700,000 for pro- 
gram analysis and desalting feasibility and 
economic studies; and $2,161,000 for ad- 
ministration and coordination. 

While the funds requested for Fiscal Year 
1969 represent a small increase over funds 
available in Fiscal Year 1968, the level of 
funding is far below the rate of expendi- 
ture authorized by Public Law 89-118, ap- 
proved on August 11, 1965. In view of the cur- 
rent budget demands, we feel that the level of 
effort we have requested for the coming year 
will enable us to move forward at a satis- 
factory pace toward our goal of low-cost 
desalination, 

With each passing year, we note with in- 
creasing concern the deterioration of the 
water posture of the United States as our 
on- population on the one hand, and 
irresponsible waste and wanton water pollu- 
tion practices on the other, continue to make 
deep inroads on the ability of our natural 
fresh water resources to meet burgeoning de- 
mands. While desalted water is yet to make 
its impact as an alternate source of supply 
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in this country, it already has become an 
of the fresh water supply in 
once water-destitute locations such as the 
Virgin Islands, Aruba, Curacao, and Kuwait. 
The full extent of the water shortage prob- 
lem as we can see it today was not so clearly 
defined in 1952. Nonetheless, that was the 
year Congress authorized a research program 
to develop large land-based plants to provide 
fresh water from the inexhaustible oceans 
at low-cost, The desalting technology cur- 
rently available to solve today’s water prob- 
lems and the promise it holds for the future 
well-being of mankind is a tribute to the 
members of the 82d Congress who had the 
foresight to enact such visionary legislation. 
With your deep personal interest and di- 
rection and with the continued support of 
the Department’s desalting program by the 
Congress, I am confident that the American 
scientific and industrial community working 
in partnership with the Office of Saline 
Water will continue the remarkable advances 
that have been made in desalting technology 
leading to the attainment of more efficient 
processes in the future. 
Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


RENEWAL OF BROADCASTING 
LICENSES 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducting legislation to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 to pre- 
scribe a minimum term of 5 years for 
station licenses granted under the act. 
The legislation would also allow the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to re- 
new a license for a term exceeding 5 
years if it finds that public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity would be served. 

At the beginning of 1968 there were 
some 6,000 AM and FM broadcast sta- 
tions and some 600 television broadcast 
stations operating. In the State of Cali- 
fornia alone there are 410 AM and FM 
stations and 42 commercial television 
stations. 

I have written to many of these broad- 
casters and they have indicated a dis- 
satisfaction with having to renew their 
licenses every 3 years. Frequent renewal 
is time consuming and costly. Today, 
most broadcasting stations have demon- 
strated both a business and public re- 
sponsibility which merits a longer li- 
censing period. I urge the Congress to 
enact this legislation and demonstrate 
its confidence in our Nation’s broadcast- 
ing industry—a confidence which they 
have earned by hard work and public 
dedication. 


LARRY O’BRIEN 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of tht gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join in this tribute to one of the 
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most outstanding Postmaster Generals 
in our Nation’s history. His energy, dedi- 
cation, and imagination as a public serv- 
ant are unmatched. 

Larry O’Brien has met the challenge 
of his office with new ideas which will 
help modernize the Post Office Depart- 
ment and allow it to meet the needs of 
the future. Larry O’Brien has led the 
way and now his pioneer efforts must be 
continued. 

I regret that he must leave the Gov- 
ernment and I hope that his departure 
will be a temporary one. 

A man of his caliber must not be 
allowed to make his departure from pub- 
lic service a permanent one. Larry 
O’Brien has earned the admiration and 
respect of the Congress and the people 
of this Nation. His services will be sorely 
missed but his inspiration to others in 
public service will continue. 


REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN SUP- 
PORTS SENATOR HART’S CRITI- 
CISM OF WEAK ANTITRUST 
POLICIES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, all who 
support effective competition operating 
within a free enterprise society should 
carefully heed the warning sounded by 
Senator Hart to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation here in Washington on April 4. 

The Senator correctly points out that 
concentrated industries remain concen- 
trated and that conglomerates prolifer- 
ate at record speed but, all the while, 
enforcement remains low-key and over- 
all concentration continues to grow. 

Concentrated industries, whether they 
be in basic metals, soft goods, or in bank- 
ing, represent a clear and present danger 
to economic freedom and private enter- 
prise in the United States. Diffusion of 
power in business, as well as diffusion of 
power in Government, has been long 
recognized as the best means of achiev- 
ing economic and political democracy. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Antitrust Subcommittee calls for 
vigorous antitrust policies among the 
legal profession. I call upon all lawyers— 
particularly those in Congress—to help 
save American free enterprise as we know 
it. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Recorp my views on this critical 
problem, which appeared in the recent 
1968 report of the Joint Economie Com- 
mittee, of which I am the vice chairman 
during the present Congress, to be fol- 
lowed by Senator Harr’s remarks before 
the bar association: 

S ARY VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
PATMAN 

The committee recommendations stress tho 
importance of achieving greater wage-price 
stability. In addition to a strong wage-price 
policy, the report, quite correctly, in my opin- 
ion, emphasizes that Government regulatory 


agencies and antitrust policies have a role in 
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promoting this desired stability. The basic 
design of the Employment Act of 1946 was 
to preserve, as well as place 
on, the market system, and those of us who 
worked for passage of the Employment Act 
had this uppermost in mind. Indeed, this 
purpose was set out in the declaration of 
policy in the Employment Act, which states 
that it is the continuing policy and responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government “* * * to 
foster and promote free competitive enter- 
prise and the general welfare * * * to pro- 
mote maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power.” 

The President has taken a very construc- 
tive step in establishing a new Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Price Stability for the purpose of 
attacking the underlying structural basis for 
price inflation. As indicated in the report of 
the Joint Economic Committee, this Cabinet 
committee, unfortunately, is not equipped to 
deal with the immediate problems of wage- 
price increases. However, it does have a longer 
run value of great importance and faces a 
great challenge. 

I urge the Cabinet Committee on Price 
Stability, in looking to the structural causes 
of price problems, to work in close collabora- 
tion with the antitrust agencies and the 
other governmental agencies that are con- 
cerned in any way with the price question. 

At the forefront of the structural changes 
having a profound influence on problems of 
price stability is the revolutionary alteration 
in the American economy now taking place 
as the result of the greatest merger move- 
ment in the history of the Nation. For over a 
decade, this merger movement has been in 
full swing, with industry after industry af- 
fected. Huge conglomerate firms, straddling 
a multitude of industries and engaging in all 
manner of activities, have arisen, much as 
the public utility holding companies and 
bank holding companies emerged in the 
1920's and 1930’s. Congress finally moved to 
curtail the pyramids of power erected in 
those areas with the passage of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act and the Bank 
Holding Company Act. 

The Federal Trade Commission reports that 
in 1967 the conglomerate merger movement 
“experienced the sharpest increase in modern 
industrial history.” Some of the Commission’s 
findings just released are startling. The Com- 
mission states: 

“New highs were established not only in 
total merger activity, but in the number of 
‘large’ mergers. Large mergers, the Commis- 
sion pointed out, are those involving the ac- 
quisition of firms with assets of $10 million 
or more. Large-merger activity is considered 
a critical barometer of changes in industrial 
organization, since some 84 percent of all 
manufacturing and mining assets are held by 
the approximately 2,400 corporations with 
assets of $10 million or more. 

“The Commission recorded 155 large 
mergers in manufacturing and mining last 
year. The aggregate assets of such large- 
company acquisitions, totaled $8 billion, 
nearly a 100-percent increase over the $4.1 
billion recorded for 1966. During the first 2 
months of 1968 the rate of large mergers con- 
tinued at a high level. Some 19 large mergers, 
with aggregate assets of $1.3 billion, were 
consummated, while 20 other announced 
mergers, involving a total of $2.3 billion of 
assets, were pending.” 

In a word, the current merger movement is 
far outrunning the merger movement of the 
1920's which preceded the stock market crash 
and the depression of the 1930's. I am fearful 
that many of the conglomerate giants being 
built up through this merger process are 
“jerry-built” and insecure. Also, it is my con- 
viction that most of these mergers are not 
undertaken to achieve greater economic effi- 
ciencies, but rather are motivated by empire 
builders for the aggrandizement of a few 
inside promoters, 
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As one of its first undertakings, the Cabinet 
committee should call upon the FTC and the 
SEC to make a thorough investigation of this 
merger movement. Among the questions 
which should be explored are the following: 

1. The basic causes of the merger move- 
ment and a forecast of its likely future 
course, 

2. The impact of the merger movement on 
opportunities for small- and medium-size 
businesses to survive and grow as independ- 
ent competitive entities, as well as the ef- 
fect of the movement on entry opportuni- 
ties. 

3. The economic consequences of growing 
aggregate concentration and its relationship 
to competition and the market process. 

4. The interrelationship between mergers 
and the securities markets, as well as the suf- 
ficiency (or insufficiency) of corporate re- 
porting of divisional profits as a protection 
for investors. 

5. The vulnerability of publicly held com- 
panies to “take over,” including an examina- 
tion of the way in which the merger move- 
ment may be stimulated by such vulner- 
ability. 

6. The effectiveness of the antirust laws in 
coping with the conglomerate merger move- 
ment. 

7. The impact of various governmental 
policies, including procurement practices, tax 
policy, and research and development grants 
on the merger movement. 

8. The relationship between the American 
merger movement and the flow of capital 
abroad, foreign acquisitions by American 
companies, and international competition, 

9. Any recommendations for needed legis- 
lation to correct adverse structural develop- 
ments caused by the merger movement. 

In the field of monetary policy, it is most 
important to stress the committee's warning 
against any presumption by the Federal Re- 
serve Board that the present conditions give 
them a tight money directive. The point can- 
not be overemphasized in my opinion. The 
Federal Reserve has managed to raise inter- 
est rates to the highest level of the century. 

Throughout the past 16 years, we have had 
recessions and we have had booms, but 
rates spiraled up steadily in that period. We 
have learned the bitter lesson that high in- 
terest rates lay a heavy burden on the hous- 
ing industry, on the farmer, and on the con- 
sumer. High interest rates multiply the cost 
of the public debt to the American people. 
Our cities, faced with massive construction 
requirements for public facilities, are starved 
out of the capital market by zooming inter- 
est rates. The extensive dislocation caused by 
high interest brings about an aggravation of 
imbalances that exist in our economy—im- 
balances that hurt primarily the poor and 
the disadvantaged. 

I urge the Congress to make lower inter- 
est rates the first objective of economic pol- 
icy At the same time, Congress should move 
rapidly to renew the Federal Reserve's au- 
thority to purchase and hold obligations of 
the Federal Home Loan Banks and the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association. The com- 
mittee deserves praise for this most impor- 
tant recommendation, and for urging the 
Federal Reserve to follow congressional in- 
tent and use the authority. It is essential to 
restoring the health of the housing industry. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR PHILIP A. Hart To AN- 
TITRUST SECTION, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION, SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Antitrust today is sick and nobody seems 
greatly concerned. Yet its illness can infect 
our total society, including rising prices— 
which we confuse with inflation—balance of 
payments problems and the growing aliena- 
tion of a significant segment of our citizens. 

What our corporate executives desire is 
not competition but security; not the disci- 
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pline of the marketplace, but the anarchy of 
unrestrained pricing. In Professor Galbraith, 
they have found their apologist; in the Fed- 
eral Government, I fear they have found an 
accomplice. 

A wry, penetrating European authority put 
it very well when he told our subcommittee: 

“It is extremely difficult for most people 
to, differentiate between limited private and 
general social advantage. Everybody realizes 
perfectly well that restraints of competition 
by himself and his immediate competitors, 
everything else remaining unchanged, work 
to his own and to their advantage. Uniess 
corrupted by deeper economic insight, most 
people will therefore do their level best to 
ensure that they are free to pursue this more 
narrow goal of group interest even though 
they will all be worse off in the end if every- 
body else engages in this game as well.” 

Concentrated industries remain concen- 
trated; conglomerate mergers proliferate at 
record speed; enforcement remains low key 
and overall concentration continues to grow. 
Yet we know that concentrated industries 
can ignore supply and demand factors as 
they raise prices in unison; conglomerates 
tend to accumulate power rather than effi- 
ciency; and the flow of economic power into 
a few hands threatens political democracy. 

This dismal picture is compounded by the 
fact that new technology should be taking 
us in another direction—toward deconcen- 
tration, greater efficiency in smaller units. 
But its natural thrust has been distorted— 
new technology has been used to rationalize 
the very theory it has proved to be a lie— 
that bigness is inevitable in a technology- 
oriented economy. 

We forget, I think, what antitrust is all 
about: power—political power, social power, 
economic power. The interconnection is ob- 
vious, In this society of ours, we depend on 
diffusion of power as the best means of 
achieving political democracy. And this is 
the basic task of antitrust legislation. If we 
fail the danger is clear to anyone who has 
studied history—particularly that of the Axis 
Powers prior to World War II. 

The antitrust laws were intended to reach 
each of these aspects of power. True, section 
1 of the Sherman Act is aimed at “restraints 
of trade.” But section 2 is aimed at monopoly 
and attempts at monopoly even though there 
may be no restraint of trade. Section 7 of 
the Clayton Act poses two tests. One, again, 
is economic—“substantially to lessen compe- 
tition.” But the other “tend to create a mo- 
nopoly” need not be. 

Recognizing this multiple thrust of the 
antitrust laws, Senator Kefauver uttered 
these prophetic words in 1950: 

“Local economic independence cannot be 
preserved in the face of consolidations such 
as we have had during the past few years. 
The control of American business is steadily 
being transferred, I am sorry to have to say, 
from local communities to a few large cities 
in which central managers decide the policies 
and the fate of the farflung enterprises they 
control. Millions of people depend helplessly 
on their Judgment. Through monopolistic 
mergers the people are losing power to direct 
their own economic welfare. When they lose 
the power to direct their economic welfare 
they also lose the means to direct their politi- 
cal future.” 

There is in the antitrust law a place both 
for the political scientist and the sociologist 
in addition to the economist. Certainly anti- 
trust enforcement needs to rest on some- 
thing more than economic gamesmanship. 

When Congress wrote the antitrust laws it 
was concerned with fundamental human 
values. Somewhere along the way we seem to 
have lost sight of this fact. In this day of 
increasing concern over the fate of the in- 
dividual—his alienation from society, his 
“depersonalization” and the threat posed by 
“power structures” and “establishments”, we 
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have forgotten that antitrust laws now on 
the books are tools which could be used to 
ease this aspect of today’s critical problems. 
It is a doctrine that can help close the gap 
between the promise and reality of equal 
opportunity. Antitrust is a doctrine on which 
the old right and the new left could both 
agree. 

We are concerned with rising prices—some- 
thing must be done, the cry goes, to curb 
Inflation. Monetary and fiscal policies are 
proposed to cool the economy. 

But demand is not outstripping supply in 
most of our basic industries. Quite the con- 
trary. Yet our programs “aimed at inflation” 
are based on one premise—that ours is a 
supply and demand economy. The history of 
the past decade is lost on decision makers. 
In one basic industry after another prices 
have climbed upward regardless of supply 
and demand considerations. So long as we 
have concentrated industries immunized 
from competitive factors, there can be no 
direct relationship between supply and de- 
mand and prices. But who cries out that to 
fight inflation we must pursue a vigorous 
antitrust policy? Certainly not the business- 
man or the Council of Economic Advisors. 

The Joint Economic Committee in its 1967 
report spoke clearly enough: 

“Antitrust must be assigned a central role 
in national economic policy of no less sig- 
nificance than monetary and fiscal policy.” 

But who has listened? 

The President of General Electric in sup- 
porting a tax increase put it quite realisti- 
cally. After speaking in favor of the proposed 
surtax, he said, “However, a slackening in 
the economy as the result of a tax increase 
would not remove the pressure to raise 
prices.” 

One way—although overlooked—to remove 
the pressure is vigorous competition among 
enough competitors to make lockstep pricing 
difficult. 

We are told also we must cool off our econ- 
omy because we have a balance of payments 
problem. I have never really understood the 
reasoning applied here. It seems to go this 
way—reducing demand will bring prices 
down; this will increase exports and decrease 
imports. But if reduced demand does not 
bring down prices and selective buyers turn 
to cheaper foreign imports, aren’t we left 
exactly where we started—with the addi- 
tional worry of a recession? 

But what of the foreign mergers consum- 
mated by American companies? These not 
only may have cut exports but have resulted 
in American companies importing products 
from the acquired firm. How does this move- 
ment affect our balance of payments? 

If antitrust authorities had been alert to 
the direct impact such acquisitions might 
have on our commerce, would the balance of 
payments situation be the same today? Some 
authorities also have suggested that the rigid 
price structure of our concentrated indus- 
tries may have priced us out of foreign mar- 
kets, further damaging our balance of pay- 
ments position, 

It is easy to criticize our enforcement agen- 
cies, but I doubt if this serves a useful 
purpose. Indeed, they show signs of recogniz- 
ing the problems caused by antitrust neglect. 

What antitrust needs most is a constituency 
and this is precisely what it lacks. Mergers 
have been promoted as the solution to every 
industry problem. But as the Wall Street 
Journal has pointed out: 

“In this general infatuation with concen- 
tration, though, no one should forget that 
not all corporate marriages are made in 
heaven. While consolidations often promote 
competition, they can at times tend to stifle 
it; the operations of some of Europe's cartels 
in the past are proof of that.” 

Yet the American people are being sold a 
bill of goods on the economic advantages of 
bigness for its own sake. When the antitrust 
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agencies move against banks, Congress reacts 
by passing special legislation which wipes out 
pending cases. When the newspapers are 
threatened by an antitrust decision, even 
these bastions of free enterprise editorials 
come and ask for special dispensation. Every- 
one is for antitrust until it threatens their 
security. As long as we live by the code: 
“competition is fine for the other guy but 
not me” effective enforcement is most 
difficult, 

The sad spectacle now occurring in the 
United States Congress in regard to quota 
legislation is further proof of the lack of a 
constituency for competition and the politi- 
cal power of large economic interests. The 
same companies who deplore “big brother- 
ism” by government have no hesitancy in 
asking government intervention when faced 
with effective competition. 

We are called a consumer Congress, Yet 
the basic consumer concern—price and qual- 
ity—can be protected only by vigorous anti- 
trust. And Congress has shown no stomach 
for demanding action in this field. 

Somehow or other the American public 
has not become aware of the potential for 
economic, political and social betterment in- 
herent in our antitrust statutes. 

Government procurement, tax policy, some 
Securities and Exchange procedures, regula- 
lated industry activity, particularly by the 
Federal Communications Commission, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Maritime Commission, 
indicate a preoccupation with protecting the 
“ins” at the expense of the “outs.” 

And the State Department has shown a 
distinct distaste for competitive factors. It 
now has two employees working full time in 
this area although in hearings going back 
at least three years before our subcommittee, 
it has promised to review the meager re- 
sources allotted to anticompetitive problems. 
Our quinine and quinidine hearings docu- 
mented its sometimes preoccupation with 
protecting and promoting cartel-like ar- 
Tangements rather than competition. 

More and more I am coming to the con- 
clusion that the best hope for vigorous anti- 
trust activity rests with the private bar. In 
antitrust tradition, possibly we can chain 
economic self-interest to the public interest. 

In the Congress I have introduced legisla- 
tion to strengthen private enforcement ef- 
forts. But as yet there has been no ground- 
swell for its passage. I shall keep trying. 

However, in the long run, it may well be 
you who will determine the quality of compe- 
tition in this country. 


FEDERAL RESERVE TIGHT MONEY 
POLICIES CAUSE UNNECESSARY 
HIGH INTEREST RATES AND BUSI- 
NESS RECESSIONS, BUT FAIL TO 
STOP INFLATION, CHARGES AT- 
LANTA CONSULTANT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, for many 
years now—especially during the regime 
of William McChesney Martin, Jr.—the 
Federal Reserve Board has consistently 
followed two policies. Unfortunately for 
the citizens of this great land, both poli- 
cies are wrong, as pointed out by Mr. 
Joseph Leopold, of the Atlanta consult- 
ing firm of Zimmerman, Evans & 
Leopold. 
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These policies are, first, that contract- 
ing the money supply to tighten credit 
and drive up interest rates is an effective, 
desirable weapon to use against rising 
prices. That the Board has failed in pre- 
venting substantial price rises over the 
years is obvious. Many authorities, in- 
cluding Mr. Leopold, challenge the 
theory that we can have a dynamic, 
growing economy without some price 
increases. 

Second, the Federal Reserve Board has 
claimed unto itself—under Mr. Martin 
sole authority to act for the Government 
to “stamp out inflation.” While no one 


in his right mind advocates depreciated 


currency, Mr. Leopold is absolutely cor- 
rect in stating that the Federal Reserve 
Act in no way empowers the Federal Re- 
serve to set money and credit policies in 
defiance of the wishes of the Congress 
and the executive branch, and that the 
Federal Reserve is merely authorized to 
accommodate the needs of commerce, 
business, and agriculture. The House- 
passed Banking Act of 1935 provided for 
such authority but the Senate refused to 
accept it. Therefore, whenever the Fed- 
eral Reserve acts to take over our Na- 
tion’s credit policies as it did last Thurs- 
day, April 18, it is acting extra-legally 
and is guilty of misfeasance. 

Mr. Leopold’s article, entitled “The 
Real Economics,” appears in the April 
15 issue of Georgia Business & Secu- 
rities News. With unanimous consent I 
will insert it at this point in the Recorp, 
with the hope that all Members read it 
very carefully: 

THE REAL ECONOMICS 
(By Joseph Leopold) 

The chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
recently stated in testimony before the 
Joint Economic Committee that the job of 
money managers is “very difficult” when a big 
budget deficit necessitates a large amount of 
borrowing by the Treasury. He also stated 
that it is “amazing” to him that demands for 
credit haven't pushed interest rates even 
higher already. 

This testimony is puzzling in as much as 
interest rates are always under close control 
of Federal Reserve “money managers” re- 
gardless of how high the demand for credit 
might be. The Fed is the dollar creating 
agency of the government; it metes out the 
supply of dollar lending authority (the 
credit dollar creating process) to member 
banks so as to maintain whatever level of 
interest rates in commercial money markets 
Fed officials desire. We have, in effect, a 
thoroughly “managed” general level of inter- 
est rates. 

Throughout World War II the dollar de- 
mand for government credit was Several times 
greater than at present and the GNP was less 
than a third of the current rate; yet inter- 
est rates were a fraction of current rates. 
The reason for this was that the Fed admin- 
istered its regulations governing member 
bank reserve requirements, and conducted its 
“open market” operations, so that higher in- 
terest rates would not occur, It could easily 
do the same today if it wanted to. 

We have high interest rates today only be- 
cause Federal Reserve officials have arranged 
for us to have them. Congress delegated this 
power to the Fed, although the statute spec- 
Illes that the Fed’s guiding principle in us- 
ing this power should be to “serve the needs 
of commerce and business.” 

The excuse given by Federal Reserve offi- 
cials for not serving the needs of commerce 
and business with adequate credit is that 
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they have also taken unto themselves, the 
self-appointed task of “stamping out infia- 
tion;” but the Federal Reserve statute makes 
no reference to the this function. (Since in- 
flation has continued more or less unabated 
since 1940, the Fed's policies obviously have 
been ineffective.) 

Fed officials believe that “credit restraint” 
is an effective tool for combating inflation. 
Unfortunately, it is no such thing; it is an in- 
flationary, production-choking intrusion on 
the economy that has actually been respon- 
sible for several recessions and depressions. 

Congress and the general public are very 
uninformed about our monetary mechanism 
and how it is managed. For example, if the 
public understood that the so-called “public 
debt” is actually a huge idle dollar fund on 
deposit in the Treasury owned by bond hold- 
ers, they would demand that it be returned 
to the bond holders as fast as it matures, in 
the same manner that the $50 billion portion 
already returned to its owners by the Fed 
was handled—by Federal Reserve checks 
which, when negotiated, transferred these 
“dormant” dollars out of the books of the 
Treasury back to the personal accounts of 
the bond holders. 

This public debt retiring operation of the 
Fed is not generally understood because it is 
obscured by the official semantics used to de- 
scribe it. The Fed says it “purchased” the 
bonds from the public. But when a govern- 
ment, like a person, purchases its own debt, 
the debt is retired. If the Fed did not engage 
in this debt retiring operation, the economy 
would promptly collapse due to inadequate 
available bank credit. (There is before Con- 
gress at present a proposed statute H.R. 9156 
to officially declare this portion of the public 
debt “cancelled.” 

The return to the productive sector of the 
economy of all idle funds owned by the pub- 
lic now on deposit in the Treasury, and re- 
ferred to with the misnomer “the public 
debt,” would have three important beneficial 
effects: 

(1) It would reverse the spiraling interest 
payments item included in the annual budg- 
et (incidentally, a large portion of this inter- 
est is paid to individuals, banks, and com- 
panies for “deficit” money created out of 
thin air by banks pursuant to authority 
delegated to banks by the government itself) . 

(2) It would end “tight money” and insure 
an adequate supply of bank credit to finance 
any amount of economic that the 
economy has the technological capability and 
willingness to provide. é 

(3) It would help fight inflation by at- 
tracting additional effort to more efficient 
production at lower prices; and by reducing 
the cost of all production financed with bor- 
rowed capital. 

The only “credit restraint” needed in any 
economy, regardless of the prevailing level 
of interest rates, is that which is automat- 
ically provided when the lender evaluates the 
credit-worthiness of the borrower. No govern- 
ment interference at all is necessary or de- 
sirable. 

The concept that “tight money” and high 
interest rates help fight inflation is one of 
the most harmful fallacies adopted by our 
monetary authorities. Not only are high in- 
terest rates inflationary; they choke off pro- 
duction. If they are high enough, they in- 
duce a recession or depression. They aren’t 
even in the interest of the banking industry 
which could earn more profit on the more 
than proportionally larger volume of bank 
loans that would be attracted by lower inter- 
est rates, 


THE NEW YORKER SALUTES PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
Yorker magazine is one of the most 
sophisticated and respected magazines in 
the country. It has never been known for 
making hasty judgments or thoughtless 
assessments of events that occur in our 
world. A recent issue of this magazine, 
under the heading “Notes and Com- 
ment,” discusses President Johnson's 
announcement on March 31 that he was 
withdrawing from consideration for the 
Office of President. The article says, in 
part: 

This voluntary surrender of power, by a 
man in good health, and a man as confident 
of his judgment and abilities as is the lead- 
ing citizen of Johnson City, should not, we 
think, be construed as a defeat, for it is very 
likely that if he had so chosen, he would 
have won the nomination and, after that, 
the election. It is, rather, a victory of imagi- 
nation, for in one stroke he has added cred- 
ibility to his search for peace, heightened 
the dignity of his office for the remainder of 
his term, and compelled the United States 
to take its electoral process seriously. 


The article makes a number of other 
significant points, and for the benefit of 
those who may not have seen it, I insert 
the column in the RECORD: 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


The fine hairs at the back of our neck 
began to rise the other night when President 
Johnson, in his speech, described himself as 
“a free man, an American, a public servant, 
and a member of my party, in that order, al- 
ways and only.” From these precedences it 
seemed to flow that, a few minutes later, with 
breathtaking brevity, he declined to run 
again. By considering himself first a free 
man, free even to relinquish the Presidency, 
he has freed all of us to take stock, and to 
reappreciate what being an American means. 
This voluntary surrender of power, by a man 
in good health, and a man as confident of 
his judgment and abilities as is the leading 
citizen of Johnson City, should not, we think, 
be construed as a defeat, for it is very likely 
that if he had so chosen, he would have won 
the nomination and, after that, the election. 
It is, rather, a victory of imagination, for in 
one stroke he has added credibility to his 
search for peace, heightened the dignity of 
his office for the remainder of his term, and 
compelled the United States to take its elec- 
toral process seriously. The political stage, 
without him, seems rather thinly populated. 
Yet fresh opportunity and option have been 
created, and we can only be grateful for this 
unexpected gift. 


A TRIBUTE 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recor» and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been just a little more than 1 year that 
our good friend and my predecessor, 
John E. Fogarty, passed away. John 
would have been 55 years old on March 
23 last and to commemorate that occa- 
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sion, one of his great admirers, Mr. J. 
Bernard Hurl, of Cranston, R.I., com- 
posed a thoughtful poetic tribute. 

I know that many of John’s friends 
would like to share this remembrance 
with me and I include it in the RECORD 
at this point: 

In Memory Lane: A BIRTHDAY 
(By J. Bernard Hurl) 
Birthdays were intended to bring memories 
and joy; 
But if the one to whom the day belongs 
is gone, 
Then all we have are memories and seldom 
do they bring 
`” Aught but heartaches and a vow to carry 
on, 


And if we sit and retrospect upon the one 
we miss 
And his “modus operandi” while on earth, 
We may find real grounds for solace and 
surely realize 
Just how much the poor, less fortunate 
knew his worth, 


And as we sit and ponder of the wonder of 


the past, 
Think of the childish tears he changed to 
smiles, 
The thousands who thank him for where 
they are today, 
And the shrines which he has left through- 
out the miles. 
And in the halls of Congress, do you think 
they can forget 
The human traits he showed his fellow- 
man? 
They came to the Cathedral—they came to 
say farewell, 


But not goodbye, for that they never can. 


John E. Fogarty, it is not for us to under- 
stand just why 
You were called to the Elysian Field while 
yet so young. 
Perhaps He chose the month of the Irish 
patron saint, 
And thought of your Limerick forebears 
from whom you sprung. 


Oh John, we miss you, but thanks for what 
you've done; 
There are those who can't and won’t forget 
you ever, 
You left monuments behind you and I called 
one a shrine, 
And your charities, not time nor tide can 
sever. 


Take care of him up there, dear God, as he 
took care of others, 
His followers down here remain forever 
true. 
We'll strive to replace heartaches with total 
faith and hope 
As we wish a Happy Birthday, John, to you. 


DESIGNATION OF PORTION OF THE 
GREAT SWAMP OF MORRIS 
COUNTY, N.J., AS WILDERNESS 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I introduced H.R. 16771, to des- 
ignate a portion of the Great Swamp of 
Morris County, N.J., as wilderness. I 
should like to point out at the outset 
that every member of the New Jersey 
congressional delegation is a cosponsor 
of this bill. In addition, both New Jer- 
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sey’s Senators, Mr. Case and Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, have introduced similar legisla- 
tion in the other body. This is, Mr. 
Speaker, a gratifying and most welcome 
display of bipartisan support. 

This bill will place 3,750 acres of the 
swamp in the national wilderness pres- 
ervation system, Currently, the swamp 
is under the jurisdiction and manage- 
ment of the Department of the Interior 
as a national wildlife refuge. The refuge 
was established in May 1964, and was 
dedicated by Secretary of the Interior 
Udall. Eventually the refuge, a prime 
nesting area for migratory waterfowl 
and a natural home for an abundant 
variety of animal life, will cover 5,800 
acres. 

Introduction of this legislation is a 
great stride toward the culmination of 
an effort begun nearly 10 years ago to 
preserve and protect this unique natural 
wonder. The legislation will give the 
swamp the full protection of the US. 
Government and will insure its preserva- 
tion in its unspoiled natural state. 

In a larger sense, the names of hun- 
dreds of private citizens should be listed 
here today as cosponsors of this legisla- 
tion. For the story of what has led to this 
legislation is one of widespread citizen 
involvement and dedication to a cause. 

The tremendous ground swell of sup- 
port for efforts to protect the Great 
Swamp, and the selfless outpouring of 
more than $1 million to purchase and 
donate to the Federal Government 
nearly 3,000 acres in the swamp, will 
stand as a monument to the effectiveness 
of active citizen participation. This sup- 
port has never wavered; indeed, it has 
grown stronger over the years. It was 
never more clearly illustrated than on 
February 17, 1967, when the Department 
of the Interior conducted a hearing in 
Morristown, N.J., on the proposal to in- 
clude the swamp in the wilderness 
system. 

The public hearing transcript runs to 
350 pages, and contains the oral testi- 
mony of 62 persons and 164 written 
statements in the form of telegrams, 
letters, and cards. All were in favor of 
the proposal, except one. In addition, 
communications were received from 
6,212 individuals, only two of which ex- 
pressed opposition. A total of 245 com- 
munications was received from a wide 
variety of organizations, such as the 
Wilderness Society and the Sierra Club, 
and all of these were in favor of the 
proposal. 

Elected officials, at the National, 
State, and local level, all testified in sup- 
port of the proposal and the hearing of- 
ficer received 30 communications from 
municipal and county officials, all in 
favor of the proposal. Support was also 
given by the New Jersey Department of 
Conservation and Economie Develop- 
ment, and a number of Federal agencies, 
including the National Park Service. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that a clearer 
record of support would be exceedingly 
difficult to find. 

This support is, however, easy to un- 
derstand, for the swamp is a priceless 
outdoor nature laboratory, supporting a 
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wide variety of plant and animal life. 
There exists within its confines a few re- 
mote ridges which support magnificent 
stands of beech trees. Some of the trees 
in the swamp measure 14 feet in girth 
and are estimated to have stood there 
before the arrival of Columbus in the 
New World. 

To describe the swamp as a veritable 
wonderland for scientists and scholars 
would be to grossly understate its value. 

Located a mere 25 miles from the 
teeming New York City metropolis, the 
swamp is an oasis virtually untouched by 
the relentless hands of time, Indeed, it 
lies in the center of what has come to 
be known as Megalopolis, U.S.A., easily 
accessible to approximately 30 million 
persons in the metropolitan area. 

The swamp offers the peaceful seclu- 
sion of nature as well as furnishing the 
means to satisfy man’s need for escape 
from the frantic pace of modern civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps, even more important, Mr. 
Speaker, is the fact that this area is the 
last of its kind in northern New Jer- 
sey. To permit it to fall before the blade 
of the bulldozer or to deny it the protec- 
tion it so richly deserves would be a 
tragedy, indeed. 

It behooves us, therefore, to take 
advantage of this opportunity to pre- 
serve this heritage for future genera- 
tions. I urge Congress to take rapid and 
favorable action on this legislation, so 
our grandchildren can look back and 
praise the foresight with which this body 
acted. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEE LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT ACT 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing today legislation de- 
signed to give the benefit of law to a long 
established administrative practice—rec- 
ognition of postal unions. 

On January 17, 1962, under Executive 
Order 10988, postal unions and the 
unions of other Federal employees were 
recognized. However, this recognition is 
presently at the desire of the President, 
unless it is made a matter of law by nec- 
essary statute. The legislation which I 
introduce today would accomplish that 
end. 

I am sure that all of my distinguished 
colleagues have had presented to them 
at one time or another cases involving 
Federal employees which have raised 
doubts as to whether the employees in- 
volved had received a fair and equitable 
adjudication of their rights and griev- 
ances by the department or agency in- 
volved. 

Under presently existing procedures, 
some of the Departments can act as the 
judge, jury, and executioner insofar as a 
Federal employee is concerned. “Star 
chamber” proceedings long bave been 
deplored by our legal system, and such 
proceedings should not be condoned 
within the Federal Government. 
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The Federal Employee Labor-Man- 
agement Act of 1968 could be the model 
for the rest of the country in this regard. 
Of course, the private sector has been 
a leader in the area of wages, working 
conditions, and labor-management rela- 
tions. 

Federal Government labor policies 
should as well be up dated and brought 
into line with the private sector. 

This bill would set up an orderly pro- 
cedure under the Department of Labor 
to handle grievances between manage- 
ment and employes. It would carry pen- 
alties that would make it mandatory for 
management to carry out its end of the 
bargain. 

This bill does not treat the subject of 
strikes, but makes provision for union 
Officers to present grievances on behalf 
of their members without restraint or 
reprisal, and sets up an orderly procedure 
for doing so. It is my hope that this legis- 
lation would be considered at an early 
moment by the proper committee, and 
passed as soon as possible. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that the 
President’s Commission designed to 
study the Executive order might be urged 
to present its report to this Congress 
if more of my distinguished colleagues 
would join in this measure. I hope that 
this will be the case. This legislation is 
needed, and deserved. 


INNER CITY NEEDS 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
week, I proposed to Mayor Joseph Barr, 
of Pittsburgh, currently the chairman of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, the es- 
tablishment of an informal program un- 
der which Members of Congress could 
Better appraise and understand the needs 
of the inner cities. 

The text of my letter was as follows: 


CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH M. Barr, 
Mayor, City of Pittsburgh, City Hall, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Dear Mayor Barr: I am writing you in your 
capacity as President of the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors to explore a proposal which might 
seem promising to you and other Mayors of 
our larger cities. 

As a Congressman from Iowa, representing 
a district relatively remote from the deep- 
seated realities of poverty and race in the 
inner cities, I have been most conscious of 
how little first-hand awareness there is 
among the wide membership of the House of 
Representatives of these impacted problems. 
I doubt that there are as many as 40 Rep- 
resentatives who can be said in the makeup 
of their districts to represent the interests 
of the ghetto and the central city. This is the 
inevitable result of the fact that the demog- 
raphy of the country and the apportion- 
ment of districts makes the great majority 
in Congress representatives of the smaller 
city and town, the suburb and the rural 
setting. 
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Yet as we look ahead to the next years the 
city will be a foremost arena of reform and 
re-building, and Congress has a vital role 
to play. 

The proposition I would like to advance for 
your consideration grows from an experiment 
I tried in my own district two years ago and 
which I hope to repeat later this spring. In 
my experience I found little awareness 
among city Congressmen of many current 
difficulties in the farm economy and in 
rural life, I invited three Eastern Congress- 
men from New York, southern New Jersey 
and Philadelphia to spend a weekend in my 
district visiting farms, watching other farm 
activities, and discussing both grievances 
and proposals of farmers. 

I think it would be most useful if mayors 
of some of the larger cities would invite 
small Congressional teams from preponder- 
antly non-urban or suburban environments 
to spend an intensive two or three days in 
their community observing directly the prob- 
lems of a mayor and his city administration. 
Undoubtedly the issues would not be the 
same in each city, but they would certainly 
include hard-core and youth unemployment, 
welfare costs and their administration, 
transportation, housing, education for the 
disadvantaged, .and police and corrections 
work, For my part, I know this would have 
great value, and I am sure there would be 
quite a number of other members of Con- 
gress who would respond to such an invita- 
tion. 

Perhaps you would consider this with 
some of your own colleagues. I would be 
happy to meet with any person you desig- 
nate to discuss how such a program might be 
set in motion and provide more detailed sug- 
gestions. The one technical issue for which 
I have no ready answer is how to cover the 
travel costs involved, but I believe that some 
cities might be able to cover them or per- 
haps some organization or foundation might 
offer the small support required. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN C. CULVER, 
Member of Congress. 


I am hopeful that Members of this 
body on both sides of the aisle may wish 
to join in discussions about such visits 
to larger cities. 

I have sent copies of my letter to the 
members of the President’s Commission 
on Civil Disorders, to the chairman of 
the Democratic study group, and to the 
chairman of the Republican urban task 
force. 

I would welcome suggestions from my 
colleagues as well as their participation. 


LET THE DEMONSTRATORS PAY 
THE DAMAGES 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, every- 
thing points to several thousand demon- 
strators marching into the city of Wash- 
ington some time after May 4. On this 
day the marchers are scheduled to leave 
Memphis for Washington, and whether 
there are 5,000 or 50,000, the directors of 
what has been called the Poor People’s 
Campaign have announced that they 
will defy Secretary of the Interior Udall 
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who has said that the marchers could 
not use Federal parklands as encamp- 
ment sites. 

It was very disturbing to read in to- 
day’s Washington Daily News that Cam- 
paign Director Anthony Henry said in 
Memphis that they intend to camp on 
the Mall, which we all know as the beau- 
tiful, unobstructed park between the Na- 
tion’s Capitol and the Washington 
Monument. Mr. Henry has gone on 
further to state that the marchers will 
live in groups of six or eight persons in 
prefabricated homes of wood and canvas, 
in a camp which will have as its site the 
Washington Mall, even at the risk of 
arrest. 

I am not certain whether there has 
ever been a final computation of the 
damages which were caused by the 
marchers on the Pentagon last October, 
but everyone knows that the cost to re- 
store the damages caused by those 
marchers was a sizable figure. It should 
not be allowed to happen again. 

The practice of “demonstrating” seems 
to be becoming a science. It has been 
reported that the American University 
here in Washington is going to hold a 
symposium on communications this 
spring. One of the topics will be “the 
communication of protest.” It appears 
that a march is to be regarded as the 
most effective expression of protest. Yet 
I am beginning te wonder whether a 
march which results in the destruction 
of Government property will be really 
effective upon a Congress that in the 
past has been overly benevolent and 
sometimes overly generous in its welfare 
enactments, particularly in view of the 
Treasury’s condition. For my part, I hope 
and believe that this Congress will not 
permit itself to be stampeded into voting 
large sums of money which we do not 
have for welfare, because of the pres- 
sures of perhaps thousands of demon- 
strators on our doorstep. 

The Manchester (N.H.) Union-Leader 
recently stated: 

Certain groups have been very successful 
in intimidating gutless politicians. 


Surely this Congress will not permit 
itself to be intimidated. 

There is little doubt that the poor 
people’s march will take place as sched- 
uled. Where the participants will be 
housed or fed is not clear. In view of the 
announced intentions of those who can 
be expected to take positions of authority 
in the march, and in view of the recent 
destructive upheavals in the city, where 
tempers still smolder, can anyone be- 
lieve this march will be peaceful and 
nonviolent? 

I am in the process of preparing legis- 
lation for introduction which will require 
that persons holding demonstrations on 
the property of the United States or in 
the District of Columbia will be required 
to post bond to cover the estimated cost 
of cleaning, repairing, and otherwise re- 
storing the sites of such demonstrations 
to their condition immediately prior to 
such demonstrations. Under the terms of 
the bill which I will propose there will be 
a bonding arrangement imposed as a 
prerequisite against persons in charge of 
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demonstrations. In this case, it appears 
it will be Dr. Ralph Abernathy who 
should be required to post bond before he 
shall be issued a permit for a demonstra- 
tion. The amount of the bond shall be 
determined by the officer issuing the 
permit. 

My bill will provide that within 30 
days after such a demonstration, there 
shall be indemnity to the United States 
for any cost, loss or damage in excess of 
the amount of the bond. The bill which 
I will introduce will contain a provision 
that whoever fails to comply with the 
cleanup, repair, or restoration of the site 
of such demonstration to the condition 
prior to such demonstration shall risk 
heavy fine and imprisonment. 

I am under no illusion that a quick 
passage of this bill would cause the 
march to be called off, but I sincerely 
urge the appropriate committee to move 
immediately to consider the passage of 
this legislation. I say this bill might be 
helpful. The intensity of the demonstra- 
tion might be substantially reduced if its 
sponsors were required to assume finan- 
cial responsibility for the consequences 
of their destructive acts against Govern- 
ment property. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the Fourth 
Missouri District which it is my privilege 
to represent should not be required to 
pay any portion of the cost of irrespon- 
sible marchers who destroy or damage 
Government property, and the same is 
true of all other taxpayers who should 
be protected against those who have an- 
nounced in advance that they would 
camp on our beautiful Mall and erect 
temporary prefabricated houses of wood 
and canvas. 

Following the extensive damage to the 
Pentagon last October, most Members of 
Congress were shocked to learn there was 
no effort made to proceed against those 
who had caused the damage and destruc- 
tion to force indemnity to the Govern- 
ment for this loss. The requirement of 
the posting of a bond in an adequate 
amount, coupled with the other provi- 
sions of my bill which would require in- 
demnification if necessary in excess of 
the amount of the bond, to be followed 
up by heavy fines and imprisonment for 
those who fail to pay the unindemnified 
costs, should cause those who are deter- 
mined to demonstrate, march, or parade 
to have second thoughts as to whether 
they really mean what was only today 
reported in the press, that they intend 
to defy the Secretary of the Interior and 
camp where they please at the risk of 
arrest. Destruction of Government prop- 
erty must stop. Let last October be a les- 
son. Let the demonstrators pay for their 
damage. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Brorzman (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford), for April 25, and the 
balance of the week, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Arenps (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today, on account of 
death in his family. 
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Mr. Maruias of Maryland (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for today, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Dow, for 1 hour on April 30; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Zwach), for 10 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. TTERNAN) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr. Appasso, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Staacers, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. BrRooMrFreLp and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Gross in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois to revise and 
extend his remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter during debate on H.R. 
16703 in the Committee of the Whole. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Trernan) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. PEPPER in two instances. 

Mr. OTTINGER. 


Mr. Hanna. 
Mr. MATSUNAGA in two instances. 
Mr. Fraser in two instances. 


Mr. Wricut in two instances. 

Mr. Moss in two instances. 

Mr. WILLIS. 

Mr. BEVILL. 

Mr, Rocers of Colorado in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Rartcx in five instances. 

Mr. UDALL. 

Mr. Donouvz in two instances. 

Mr. ScHEUER. 

Mr. PRYOR. 

Mr. CORMAN., 

Mr. ASPINALL. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. 

Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. FEIGHAN in three instances. 

Mr. Kyros in two instances, 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 

Mr. RESNICK. 

Mr. Brasco in two instances. 

Mr. S1sx in two instances. 

Mr. BARRETT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Zwack) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 
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Mrs. BOLTON. 

. Moore in two instances. 

. DERWINSKI. 

. GOODLING. 

. RUMSFELD, 

. Hosmer in two instances. 

. ESCH. 

. SCHERLE in three instances. 
. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

. SCHWENGEL in two instances 
. BERRY. 

. PoLLocK in two instances. 

. QUILLEN. 

. GERALD R. FORD. 

. Wyman in two instances. 

. STAFFORD. 

. MCCLOSKEY. 

. NELSEN, 


PERERRREREREE 


KERE 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1864. An act to define and regulate the 
practice of psychology in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

8.2017. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia to enter 
into contracts for the inspection, mainte- 
nance, and repair of fixed equipment in Dis- 
trict-owned buildings for periods not to ex- 
ceed three years; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 15344. An act to amend section 14(b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to 
extend for two years the authority of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to purchase United States 
obligations directly from the Treasury. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

8.10. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the ves- 
sel Ocean Delight, owned by Saul Zwecker, 
of Port Clyde, Maine, to be documented as 
a vessel of the United States with coastwise 
privileges; and 

S. 1093. An act to authorize the use of the 
vessel Annie B. in the coastwise trade. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 9 minutes p.m.) under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, April 29, 1968, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follow: 


1777. A letter from the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Policies, transmitting a special re- 
port on the proposed replenishment of the 
resources of the International Development 
Association (H. Doc. No. 299); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed. 

1778. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on improvements in management con- 
trols over office copying machines, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1779. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on need for improved communications 
between Army commands to avoid procure- 
ment of unneeded combat weapons systems, 
Department of the Army; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R. 15231. A bill to authorize the Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Army Command and 
General Staff College to award the degree of 
master of military art and science (Rept. No. 
1318). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXTI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 16800. A bill to require national 
banks to invest a minimum of 75 percent 
of their funds available for investment with- 
in the States within which they are located; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 16801. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the rehabilitation of 
Guam, and for other purposes,” approved 
November 4, 1963; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 16802. A bill to increase the size of the 
board of directors of Gallaudet College, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 16803. A bill to provide for the ad- 
mission to the United States of certain in- 
habitants of the Bonin Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16804. A bill to correct deficiencies in 
the law relating to the theft and passing of 
postal money orders; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16805. A bill to amend 28 U.S.C. 
753(e) to eliminate the maximum and mini- 
mum limitations upon the annual salary of 
reporters; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 16806. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 16807. A bill to amend the Bail Re- 
form Act of 1966 to allow for the considera- 
tion of danger to the community in deter- 
mining conditions of release of a person 
charged with a crime; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 16808. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, with respect to 
wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr, LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 16809. A bill to establish a National 
Conference on Law and Order—Now; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H.R. 16810. A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1903, commonly known as the Ex- 
pediting Act, to provide a new procedure for 
antitrust and interstate commerce cases; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R, 16811. A bill to permit a State to in- 
crease the mileage of its Federal-aid primary 
system when provision is made for the com- 
pletion and maintenance of 75 percent 
thereof; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R. 16812. A bill to declare and determine 
the policy of the Congress with respect to the 
primary authority of the several States to 
control, regulate, and manage fish and wild- 
life within their territorial boundaries, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 16813. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance to local governments to enable their 
police departments to establish community 
service officer programs for the employment 
of disadvantaged youth by police depart- 
ments; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. RIEGEL: 

H.R. 16814. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to provide any 
veteran sojourning or residing abroad with 
hospital care and medical service for any 
service-connected disability, regardless of 
such veteran's citizenship; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 16815, A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia (for 
himself and Mr. BrRInKLEY) : 

H.R. 16816. A blil to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
compensation of wage board employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 16817. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to prescribe a minimum 
term of 5 years for station licenses granted 
under such act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 16818. A bill to amend section 3146 
of title 18, United States Code, to provide 
that a court may impose conditions on the 
release of a person who poses a danger to any 
other person or to the community; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANIELS (for himself, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. 
TuHompson of New Jersey, Mr. Hor. 
LAND, Mr. DENT, Mr. PucinsKr, Mr. 
BrapeMas, Mr. O'Hara of Michigan, 
Mr. Carey, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. WiL- 


Burton of California, Mr. AYRES, Mr. 
Quiz, Mr. Rew of New York, Mr. 
BELL, Mr. ScHERLE, Mr. STEIGER of 
Wisconsin, Mr. EscH, and Mr. ESHLE- 
MAN): 

H.R. 16819. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to extend the authoriza- 
tion of grants to States for rehabilitation 
services, to broaden the scope of goods and 
services available under that act for the 
handicapped, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 16820. A bill to amend section 5724a 
of title 5 of the United States Code with re- 
spect to relocation expenses of Federal em- 
Ployees transferred or reemployed; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POLLOCE: 

H.R. 16821. A bill to amend the law with 
respect to criminal jurisdiction on the An- 
nette Islands Indian Reservation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POLLOCK (by request) : 
H.R. 16822. A bill to authorize the Secre- 


. tary of Transportation to document tempo- 


rarily a foreign-built ferry for limited opera- 
tion in domestic trade; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 16823. A bill to establish the principle 
of parity in civil service retirement annuities; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 16824. A bill to extend for an addi- 
tional year the authorization of appropria- 
tions under the State Technical Services Act 
of 1965; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.J. Res. 1242. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.J. Res. 1243. Joint resolution designating 
Tax Freedom Day as a national holiday; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of California: 

H.J. Res. 1244. Joint resolution to authorize 
the temporary funding of the Emergency 
Credit Revolving Fund; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H.J. Res. 1245. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary,. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.J. Res, 1246. Joint resolution to designate 
Monday, October 7, 1968 (and each succeed- 
ing first Monday in October) as Free Enter- 
prise Day; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.J. Res. 1247. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim August 11, 
1968, as Family Reunion Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 769. Concurrent resolution 
urging the President to convey to the Gov- 
ernment of France the sense of the Congress 
with respect to the responsibility of France 
in connection with the repudiation of its in- 
ternational obligations undertaken in fur- 
therance of the North Atlantic Treaty; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. Con. Res. 770. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize printing of an up dated pocket- 
size U.S. Constitution for congressional dis- 
tribution; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. LLOYD: 

H. Res. 1138. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Agriculture to investigate the 
death of sheep in the area of the Dugway 
Proving Grounds, Utah; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 
H.R. 16825. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
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to the Committee 


Berjoohee Constantine; 
on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, CAREY: 

H.R. 16826. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Giannetto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 16827. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Namio and his wife, Anna Namio, and their 
child, Josefina Namio; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 16828. A bill for the relief of Salva- 
tore D. Inga; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 16829. A bill for the relief of Frieda 
Goldshmidt; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 16830. A bill for the relief of Paul 

Russo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 16831, A bill for the relief of Luis 
Barbato Alvarado; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 16832. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Milagros Acuna Ross; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 16833. A bill for the relief of Dr. and 
Mrs. Manuel A. Cacdac; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16834. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
M. Pasigan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mr. MCCARTHY: 

H.R. 16835. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Nikolija Jankovaka; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MESKILL: 

H.R. 16836. A bill for the relief of Vito 

Feniello; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 16837. A bill for the relief of Michele 

Trovato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 16838. A bill for the relief of Gaudiosa 
T. Alinas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16839. A bill for the relief of Julio F. 
Buenaventura; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 16840. A bill for the relief of Athan- 
asala Giannaros; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 16841. A bill for the relief of Oreiro 
Romeo Pagaduan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 16842. A bill for the relief of Carmelo 
G. ony Sees to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 5 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 16843. A bill for the relief of Julio 

Salcedo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of New York: 

H.R. 16844. A bill for the relief of Adela 

Durda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs, SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 16845. A bill for the relief of Santiago 
Hallazgo, Epifania Hallazgo, and Janet Lynn 
Hallazgo; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 16846. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Jan Christiaan van Leeuwen; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 16847. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Miranda de Castro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

295. Mr. ABBITT presented a petition of 
Ronald Burtsaw, East Lansing, Mich., and 
others relative to giving aid to our Com- 
munist enemies, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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The Colorado River 
HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, nearly half 
a century has gone by since Congress first 
passed a bill to divide the waters of the 
Colorado River. It was in August 1921, 
when the seven States of the Colorado 
River Basin were authorized to “enter 
into a compact for the equitable division 
and apportionment of the water supply 
of the Colorado River.” 

Now, 47 years later, the waters, in law, 
have been divided. Yet we have not suc- 
ceeded in making them physically avail- 
able to the entitled States. The author- 
ization of impoundment and diversion 
and the appropriation of funds for such 
purposes will be matters likely to be be- 
fore this body for years to come. 

Today, I invite the attention of the 
Senate to a most useful article on this 
great river system. Written by a distin- 
guished Arizonan—Lewis W. Douglas—it 
is carried in the noted publication of that 
State, Arizona Highways. 

The career of Lewis W. Douglas has 
been both noted and varied—soldier, 
businessman, financier, State and Fed- 
eral legislator, educator, supporter of 

and cultural enterprises. 

For the Federal Government he has 

served as Director of the Budget, Deputy 

Administrator of the War Shipping Ad- 

ministration, and special adviser to the 

Military Governor of Germany. 

His exposition of the physical features 
of the Colorado River and its matchless 
gorge, and of the complex controversy 
surrounding use of its waters by the 
semiarid lands for which it is the life- 
line, makes both fascinating and inform- 
ative reading. It is written by a man who 
knows with his heart as well as his mind 
the massive cliffs, the raging waters, the 
manmade lakes, the years of planning, 
and the legal jousting over the waters of 
the Colorado. The article will make a 
valuable contribution to present and fu- 
ture discussions of the Colorado River 
I ask unanimous consent that this val- 
uable article, entitled “The Colorado 
River: From Its Sources to the Sea,” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE COLORADO River: From Its Sources To 

THE SEA 
(By Lewis W. Douglas) 

PART I. A PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE COUN- 
TRY DRAINED BY THE RIVER WITH EMPHASIS 
ON THE GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK’S 
UNIQUE SCIENTIFIC REVELATIONS AND IT’S 
MAJESTIC SCENERY 
Over the span cf almost a century the Colo- 

rado River and its phenomenal and, in places, 

awe-inspiring and unique features, as they 
have been discovered from time to time, have 
evoked many published articles and much 
controversy. More particularly have they pro- 
duced in recent times a spate of beautifully 


written articles based upon the doubtful 
hypothesis that any dam, anywhere on the 
river between Glen Canyon and Hoover Dam 
(or the head of Lake Mead), would damage 
the majestic and indescribably beautiful 
sculpturing which has been molded by the 
forces of nature, and would mar, if not com- 
pletely destroy, the scientific wonders and 
breathtaking grandeur which the Grand 
Canyon National Park reveals to the eye of 
the general public and to the careful analysis 
of the scientist. 

At the very beginning of this article it 
should be noted, categorically, that the au- 
thor, who knows the river and who has fol- 
lowed its course from the sea to the area 
above Glen Canyon, would be the first one 
to sound the clarion call to arms should any- 
one or any institution attempt to modify, 
alter, obscure, damage or in any manner 
mar any portion of the area situated within 
the Grand Canyon National Park and parts 
of the Grand Canyon National Monument. 

Most of the written articles have implied 
that the entire river, or at least the length 
of the river from Glen Canyon to Hoover 
Dam, is similar in almost every respect. This 
has created confusion in the public mind and 
has frequently encouraged a debate which 
has often been acrimonious and passionate. 

A careful and objective examination of the 
long stretch of the river suggests that it 
should be divided into five different segments 
of its attenuated and often tumultuous pre- 
dam journey to the sea. Each of the five seg- 
ments differs from every other segment. A 
treatment and discussion of the river within 
the context of the five different divisions of 
its varied and sometimes violent passage to 
the Gulf of California should go far toward 
clarifying the issues and toward erasing the 
confusion—at least among those who have 
no ulterior motive to serve and no hidden 
purpose to advance. 

The first segment, which is an interesting, 
lovely and occasionally spectacular part of 
the Colorado watershed, commences at the 
many high sources of the river, including the 
Green, the San Juan, the Gunnison and many 
other tributaries. This upper portion of the 
river extends far to the south to a point ap- 
proximately coinciding with the headwaters 
of Lake Powell in south-central Utah. This 
watershed area spreads over parts of the 
states of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and, to 
@ much lesser extent, New Mexico. It is an 
area which generates most of the water of 
the great river. In it there are many lovely 
valleys, secluded glens high up in the moun- 
tains, trout streams, perennial snow-capped 
peaks, gloriously attractive camping sites and 
occasional precipitous canyons that have 
their counterparts elsewhere in the crust of 
the earth within the continental United 
States. 

Expressed in geological time, the region 
generally exposes the more recent and 
younger layers of the earth's surface. In some 
spots the drainage area has been punctured 
by the phenomena of volcanism, folding and 
faulting with .ccompanying displacement of 
the layers of the rocks that envelop the earth. 
On the high reaches of the river, which rise 
in places to more than 14,000 feet, there is 
ordinarily in the wintertime a heavy snow- 
pack. This wide expanse of snow melts under 
the warmth of the spring and early summer 
sun and rains. The resulting runoff converts 
the river into a roaring torrent and a rapidly 
moving, mightly mass of rebellious waters 
that flow on their majestic way into the 
southern stretches of the river’s course. 

Until Glen Canyon and Hoover Dams were 
built, the Colorado ruled over the area with 
an iron hand. It brooked no interference with 
its path. It tolerated no obstruction to its 
riotous journey to the sea, 

The second stretch of the river com- 


mences in the north from a point approxi- 
mating the junction of the Green and the 
Colorado to a point on its course where 
Glen Canyon Dam backs up its waters to 
form the fabulously beautiful Lake Powell. 
The whole area is clothed by nature with a 
magnificence and grandeur of its own. The 
river winds generally through shales and 
sedimentary rocks, leaving the more recent 
and resistant parts of the yellow and pink 
and red sandstone formations separated 
from the river, often by long mesas, Here the 
river’s rebellious waters have gouged a nar- 
row and sheer gorge out of the older and 
harder rock formations. The extensive and 
generally barren mesas are studded with 
sage and other higher altitude desert shrubs. 
In places where the pink and maroon sedi- 
ments have been most resistant to the sculp. 
turing forces of wind and water, the long 
and gently rising slopes and plateaus, punc- 
tuated with sage and similar flora, extend to 
towering steeples not unlike Mont St. Michel. 
In places, the distant vertical yellow and 
vermillion cliffs have been eroded so as to 
form great windows, gothic arches, fantastic 
natural bridges and almost every conceivable 
form and imagery known to man. Often the 
more resistant formations have been bi- 
sected by tributary waters into great canyons 
that wind their way back into the surround- 
ing multi-colored sandstones and other 
sediments. 

Those who have seen this expanse, like the 
author, both before and after the construc- 
tion of Glen Canyon Dam, almost unani- 
mously believe that its beauties have been 
immeasurably enhanced by damming the 
waters of the river to form Lake Powell. That 
the lake is 180 miles long and has a shoreline 
of more than 1,800 miles is a measure of the 
serrated nature of the lake’s borders and of 
the long, attenuated canyons which wind 
back from the main body of the lake. Many 
of the barren, unattractive slopes, extending 
as they formerly did from the river to the 
base of the sandstone cliffs and the isolated 
sandstone spires, have now been covered up 
with transparent water in which the ever- 

colors and shades of the cliffs are 
accurately and beautifully reflected. 

Into the many steeply carved canyons the 
water, now uncontaminated by silt, extends 
in readily accessible, though tortuous and 
narrow, waterways between the vermillion 
and red walls of the sandstone which rise 
in many imaginable concoidal and other 
strange configurations above one's head 
until there can barely be seen, far above, a 
minuscular strip of the blue expanse of the 
heavens, 

Hundreds of thousands of people each 
year can now see the magnificence of this 
area by cruising along the shores of the lake; 
whereas, before the dam was built and the 
lake was formed, only a scant hundred or 
more each year had the wherewithal or the 
fortitude to face the trials and tribulations 
of a long, arduous camping trip across a 
desolate landscape, and thus to penetrate 
into a veritable maze of canyons, plateaus, 
steep escapements and needle-like pinnacles 
in Navajoland. This stretch of the river holds 
many glorious and spectacular vistas which 
must and do strike with awe everyone who 
sees them. 

It is perhaps true that some of the hiero- 
glyphics on the walls of the standstones and 
a few walled habitations of old cliff dwellers 
of unknown age have been submerged by the 
rising waters of the lake. But, on balance, 
the knowledge which voyages on the lake has 
brought annually to hundreds of thousands 
of people of the forces of nature, of the 
grandeur of the area, and of its many re- 
maining visible scientific features compen- 
sates for the infinitesimally small loss of the 
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artifacts which are to be found, 

and observable, in other parts of the South- 
west. They are not, therefore, lost to the 
inquiring traveler or to the interested arche- 
ologist or anthropologist. 

The third section of the river commences 
at Glen Canyon and extends to the mouth of 
the Little Colorado, about twenty-two miles 
below the Marble Canyon damsite. It termi- 
nates about 57 miles downstream from the 
Glen Canyon Dam itself and is all above the 
boundaries of Grand Canyon National Park. 

Here the river has been stripped of its 
turbulence; its waters are generally clear 
and, except for a few rapids, are compara- 
tively tranquil. Only when there is an 
infrequently large runoff from other tribu- 
taries like the Paria is the river quasi- 
unregulated. But even when these occasional 
tributary floods occur they are easily ab- 
sorbed by the waters of the mainstream. 
Glen Canyon Dam on the upper end and 
Hoover Dam on the lower restrain and con- 
trol a river that once was a riotous, turbu- 
lent and uncontrolled body of moving water, 
churning and grinding its way to its resting 
place in the Gulf of California. 

Throughout this section of the river, the 
gorge with its precipitous banks has been 
ground out of the older (but not the oldest) 
formations, measured in terms of geological 
time. The rim of the gorge is a flat plateau 
of Permian age, extending for many miles 
eastward to the Echo Cliffs and many miles 
westward to what are known as the Ver- 
million Cliffs. Except as the right of access to 
the gorge may be impeded—a condition 
which can well and must be remedied—a 
dam at the Marble Canyon site, situated 
well downstream from the beautiful area of 
Lake Powell and well upstream from the 
Grand Canyon National Park, will add little, 
if any, regulatory control to those already 
existing. Nor will it inundate any scien- 
tifically attractive features where none of 
any note now exist—or, if they do exist at 
all, are duplicated in other parts of the 
Southwest. 

This area, or the third segment of the 
river, has no special or unique beauty and 
no peculiar scientific features that are not 
reproduced elsewhere. It presents little, if 
any, legitimate claim upon the conservation- 
ist and no demand for preservation. 

Just as Glen Canyon Dam has made the 
whole Lake Powell region far more beau- 
tiful than it was before the dam was built, 
so a dam at Marble Canyon, while damaging 
nothing of scientific significance, may make 
what attractions it does contain more avail- 
able than they have ever been before. Many 
thousands of visitors may want to take ad- 
vantage each year of a new lake on which 
they may travel by boat, enjoy fishing and 
see more clearly the almost perpendicular 
walls of the gorge. 

The fourth section of the Colorado com- 
mences at a point on the river where the 
Little Colorado River enters the mainstream 
and extends to a point where it intercepts 
the western boundary of the Grand Canyon 
National Monument some 130 to 135 miles 
downstream. From one end almost to the 
other end of this stretch the real majesty 
of the river is exposed to view. Lieutenant 
J. C. Ives in 1857 was the first American in 
the annals of our country to explore what is 
now the floor of the Grand Canyon National 
Park.* His geologist, Dr. John Strong New- 
berry, saw what no scientist had ever seen 
before. His descriptions of the massive, 
eroded plateau of Northern Arizona and 
Southern Utah, as well as the titanic, ex- 
posed gorges of the Grand Canyon National 
Park, are among the most important works 
ever done about the geological features of 
the western part of our country. It wasn’t 
until 1869 that Major John Wesley Powell 


* Escalante is reported to have seen it in 
1776. 
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and others in his expedition completed the 
first perilous descent of the river by boat 
and described the canyon as they saw it. 
One of the most beautiful articles on the 
river within the boundaries of the Grand 
Canyon National Park has been written by 
Mr. John Bird in the Saturday Evening Post 
of August 12, 1967. There are other publica- 
tions of the Grand Canyon Natural History 
Association which, in greater detail, illumi- 
nate the geological and other phenomena, 
which make this segment of the river one of 
the wonders of the world. 

Adequately to describe this portion of the 
river is beyond the talents of any human 
pen. Many have attempted it but none has 


moods, and its spell of mystery, which the 
erosive forces of wind and water, by folding, 
faulting and volcanism have created. 

The geological maps referred to in the pre- 
ceding footnote show how this stretch of the 
river, and especially the portion that lies 
within the Grand Canyon Nationa] Park it- 
self, exposes, as no other segment of the 
crust of the earth exposes, the various geo- 
logical periods that bridge almost two bil- 
lion years, or half the life span of the earth. 
They make man realize how microscopic a 
figure he cuts in the matrix of time. 

To damage this part of the river—or any 
portion of it that extends from the northern 
rim to the southern periphery of the Grand 
Canyon National Park and from the junction 
of the Little Colorado with the mainstream 
to a point east of the western boundary of 
the National Monument—would be to com- 
mit an unforgivable crime against the ma- 
jestically beautiful and gloriously sculptured 
rocks of the earth’s surface by the irresistible 
might that nature has generated over a long 
stretch of geologic time. 

It might perhaps be relevant at this point 
to mention one of the geological conundrums 
that has, over the course of the last sixty 
years, puzzled and bedeviled scientists and 
geologists. They have, until only a few years 
ago, been unable to develop any hypothesis 
which satisfactorily explains the perplexing 
geological differences between the Colorado 
upstream from the Little Colorado, on the 
one hand, and the extraordinary, two-billion 
year old cross-section of the world’s surface 
that is stripped naked for all to see between 
the Little Colorado and the Toroweap Valley, 
far to the west. 

At last, in 1964, a relatively satisfactory 
explanatory hypothesis was conceived by a 
group of twenty-one geologists who came to- 
gether in Flagstaff. There they explained 
what before was unexplainable. 

The explanation is not a complicated one. 
It suggests that in Cenozoic times and before 
there were two river systems or two lines of 
drainage. The one, which was called the An- 
cestral Upper Colorado River, flowed in a 
southerly direction until it reached a point 
approximating its present junction with the 
Little Colorado. Here it turned in a south- 
easterly direction and flowed into Lake Bid- 
ahochi and thence into New Mexico. The 
other drainage area was called the Hualapai 
and had its sources in what is known as the 
Kaibab Plateau, or Uplift. It was this great 


1 For those who are interested in magnifi- 
cently done fifty-foot contour maps of the 
Grand Canyon National Park and of the 
Marble Canyon plateau, the geological 
maps by Professor John H. Maxson and the 
publications by the Grand Canyon Natural 
History Association—particularly the Grand 
Canyon, The Story Behind the Scenery—il- 
lustrate beyond anything that has ever been 
done the characteristics of this stretch of the 
river. These phical maps also punc- 


geogra 
tuate beyond controversy the fact Marble 
Canyon contains no spectacular phenomena, 
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dome that raised almost the whole series of 
known rocks above the level of the Colorado 
and that separated the one system from the 
other. As the Hualapai drainage area, flowing 
westward, cut ever eastward into the uplifted 
earth's surface, it finally reached the Ances- 
tral Upper Colorado, captured and impris- 
oned its waters and provided for them their 
present outlet through those layers of the 
earth’s surface that extend from the most 
ancient known rocks of the Archean Period 
to the Quaternary. There are, of course, a 
few nonconformities which are explainable 
by the almost complete erosion of the Meso- 
goic strata and by the Pre-Paleozoic folding 
and tilting of the most ancient rocks of the 
earth's crust. 

It was this diversion of the Colorado into 
its present course that exposed to the human 
eye the most extraordinary actual visual 
picture of the earth’s surface that can be 
found in the world. 

There is a geological map? which shows 
the various formations through which the 
Colorado has ground its way from the point 
at which the Hualapai drainage captured its 
flow of waters and gave them, as it were, an 
escape in a northwesterly direction, thence 
southward to the sea. This stretch of the 
river, extending from approximately the 
junction of the Little Colorado with the 
mainstream to Prospect Creek (near the 
western boundary of the National Monu- 
ment) is the stretch of which Theodore 
Roosevelt said: “Leave it as it is. We can- 
not improve upon it. The ages have been at 
work on it and man can only mar it.” 

The fifth section commences from the 
point where the western boundaries of the 
National Monument intersect the river. It 
includes Lake Mead and the southerly march 
of the river to the Gulf of California. Just as 
it cannot be denied that the recreation area 
of Lake Mead adds to the pleasures of thou- 
sands of families, so it can be asserted that 
whatever of scientific interest lies in this 
stretch of the river is duplicated in numer- 
ous parts of the world and more spectacu- 
larly within the Grand Canyon National 
Park and National Monument themselves. 

The final part of the fifth section of the 
river commences where the waters are dis- 
charged from Lake Mead. Here there is a 
magnificent canyon of striking beauty which 
is a continuation of the Hoover damsite. But 
so there must be in almost all locations 
which are susceptible to the construction of 
great dams. From this point to the sea, ex- 
cepting for fascinating recreational areas in 
the vicinity of Lake Mohave, Lake Havasu 
and sanctuaries for wildlife, the river plows 
its uninteresting way through very pedes- 
trian and even in places grim and uninviting 
desert environments. There are small areas 
along the banks of the river which can be 
irrigated. Some are within Indian reserva- 
tions; some are being irrigated by the white 
man. Close to the boundaries of Arizona, 
Mexico and California there are located di- 
versionary works for the All-American Canal, 
which feeds water into the Imperial and 
Coachella Valleys in California and the 
Yuma area in Arizona. Farther up the river 
at a point above Parker Dam there are di- 
versionary works, a large canal and pumping 
plants which carry substantial amounts of 
water across the great desert of southern 
California, lift the water over the coastal 
range of mountains and plunge it down onto 
the Pacific littoral adjacent to Los Angeles 
and San Diego. 

PART II. THE HISTORY OF THE COLORADO RIVER 
CONTROVERSY 

The Colorado River rises high up in the 
Rockies, flows for over 1,300 miles into the 
Gulf of California, and drains an area of 
approximately 242,000 square miles. 

Throughout the history of the Colorado— 


2 See preceding footnote. 
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at least that portion of its history which 18 
confined to its present course — the river dur- 
ing flood season has been a raging torrent. 
The runoff of the river has fluctuated violent- 
ly within each year, and from one year to 
another. The floods created by the melting 
winter snows in the high Rockies and the 
other higher elevations in the drainage areas, 
combined with the runoff caused by precipi- 
tation and the “monsoon” rains during the 
spring and summer, made the Colorado a 
fickle, unreliable source of water to satisfy 
the ever-increasing draught on a diminishing 
supply. 

As the Imperial Valley developed, demand 
for water for irrigation purposes from the 
Colorado increased. As the population in the 
Lower Basin states grew, the need for water 
to satisfy not only the agricultural require- 
ments but the industrial and domestic uses, 
mounted steadily. In all of the states or the 
parts of states, excepting California—and 
even to a degree in California—what is 
known as the law of priority of appropria- 
tion (quite a different concept from the law 
of riparian rights) governed the acquisition 
of rights to the use of water. This law was 
generally common to all of those portions of 
the states within the two basins, barring Cali- 
fornia—but even in the southern part of 
that state it was recognized as a basis for 
claiming the usufruct of water. In 1922 in 
the case of Wyoming v. Colorado the Supreme 
Court held that the doctrine of priority of 
appropriation must be given interstate effect. 
Therefore, excepting for parts of California, 
the doctrine of prior appropriation, or first 
in time, first in right,” became applicable 
among the seven states of the Colorado Basin 
or system and within each of the seven states. 

Accordingly, as the demands for water con- 
tinued to expand more and more in Cali- 
fornia and the population of California grew 
at a phenomenal rate, the Upper Basin states 
became more and more agitated lest, because 
of California’s greater abilities and more pow- 
erful political influence, she would apply to 
beneficial use—thus acquiring prior rights 
to the use of—the waters of the Colorado 
before the Upper Basin states could similarly 
acquire rights to those waters of the river 
which they felt equitably should belong to 
them. Arizona at a slightly later date also 
became very apprehensive. 

After the Wyoming v. Colorado case, the 
fears of the Upper Basin states became greatly 
aggravated, Delph Carpenter, who was the 
Colorado River Commissioner for the state 
of Colorado, epitomized the situation in the 
following language: 

“The upper states have but one alternative, 
that of using every means to retard develop- 
ment in the lower states until the uses within 
the upper states have reached their maxi- 
mum. The states may avoid this unfortunate 
situation by determining their respective 
rights by interstate compact before further 
development in either state, thus permitting 
freedom of development in the lower states 
without injury to future growth in the 
upper.” 

As a result of these apprehensions and fears 
which were certainly not without solid foun- 
dation, the Congress, on August 19, 1921, 
pursuant to what is known as the “Compact 
Clause” of the United States Constitution, 
authorized the seven states of the Colorado 
River basin “to negotiate and enter into a 
compact for the equitable division and ap- 
portionment of the water supply of the Colo- 
rado River.” The then-Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover, was appointed as a 
special representative of the United States 
government to participate in the negotiations 
regarding this important matter. Each state 
designated its own representative to negoti- 
ate the terms of the interstate “agreement” 
or “compact.” 

The states were unable to agree on an 
equitable allocation of the waters to each one 
separately. Accordingly, Secretary Hoover in- 
tervened with a compromise, under the pro- 
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visions of which 7.5 million acre feet of water 
a year were appropriated to each of the basins, 
with the qualification that the Upper Basin 
States would not cause the river to be de- 
pleted below an aggregate delivery to the 
Lower Basin of 75 million acre feet in any 
period of ten consecutive years. The point of 
division between the two basins was Lee 
Ferry, close to the Arizona-Utah boundary 
and one mile below the mouth of the Paria 
River. 

The entire drainage area was divided by the 
Colorado River Compact into two basins: the 
Upper Basin consisted of the southwestern 
part of Wyoming, the western part of Colo- 
rado, the eastern half of Utah, a small por- 
tion of northwestern New Mexico and a small 
wedge in northeastern Arizona. The Lower 
Basin included a slim strip of western New 
Mexico along the Arizona boundary, all of 
Arizona excepting for the headwaters of the 
Yaqui River and a small portion in the north- 
western part of the state, a narrow strip of 
southeastern Nevada, the southwestern 
corner of Utah, comprising the Virgin and 
Muddy River basins and a very thin slice of 
the most southeasterly part of California. 
California has no tributaries; she contributes 
no water whatsoever to the mainstream of 
the Colorado. It was generally understood and 
later affirmed that the allocation to the 
Lower Basin states excluded the waters of 
the Gila River. 

On November 24, 1922, the Colorado River 
Compact, which apportioned waters to the 
two basins and which contained certain other 
provisions, was successfully concluded by 
the representatives of the seven states. It re- 
mained, however, for the legislature of each 
state and for the Congress to ratify. 

It came before the Sixth Arizona Legisla- 
ture in 1923, and, excepting for the position 
taken by Governor Hunt and a few of the 
members of that Legislature, the general 
sentiment initially favored ratification of 
the Compact. When, however, it became ap- 
parent that the Compact did not allocate 
waters to the state of Arizona but merely to 
the Lower Basin states collectively, that is to 
say, California, Nevada and Arizona, and 
when it became further apparent that Cali- 
fornia’s abilities and political powers were so 
much greater than Arizona’s as leverage for 
a federal project, or alternatively as the basis 
for a state-financed project, Arizona’s appre- 
hension in the State Legislature became prev- 
alent and widespread. 

It is not necessary to review the legislative 
history of the Compact in the Sixth Arizona 
Legislature. It is sufficient at this point to 
note that under the leadership of several 
members of the Senate and of the House the 
Compact was not ratified, To many members 
of the Legislature it became evident that 
revenue from hydro-power generated on the 
Colorado was one of the essential ingredi- 
ents to the economic application of Colorado 
River mainstream waters to beneficial use 
within the state of Arizona, excepting for a 
small acreage around Yuma, the Imperial 
Valley, Coachella Valley and areas adjacent 
to the mainstream of the Colorado River 
Valley below Topock. This applied with 
equal force to the application of waters of the 
Colorado on the coastal plains of California. 
The necessary hydro-electric power revenue 
was later provided when the Boulder Canyon 
project was constructed. The revenues thus 
derived from hydro-power were to be used 
and have been used to amortize over a pe- 
riod of fifty years most of the cost of the 
Hoover Dam, without which the Metropoli- 
tan Water District would not be able to ap- 
ply to beneficial use on the littoral of Cali- 
fornia the waters of the Colorado, 

Several bills were introduced in the Con- 
gress authorizing the construction of proj- 
ects on the Colorado for the benefit of Cali- 
fornia. Finally, the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act passed the House on December 21, 1928. 
The preamble was a Congressional declara- 
tion of its purposes: (1) to control the flood 
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waters, (2) to improve navigation (although 
the river had not been navigable in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word for many years, and 
then only with many interruptions between 
Yuma and Ehrenberg), (3) to provide water 
for irrigation and other purposes, and (4) to 
generate electrical energy to make the proj- 
ect self- supporting.“ Thus, by Congressional 
dicta, control over the Colorado was firmly 
vested in the Federal Government and sev- 
eral of its agencies. This is why Arizona must 
obtain a license ‘ for a dam on the Colorado 
and why the Secretary of the Interior granted 
to Arizona a contract for the use of 2,800,000 
acre feet of water. 

In the Senate the bill was modified to 
limit California’s use of the waters of the 
Colorado to 4.4 million acre feet. It appor- 
tioned to Nevada 300,000 acre feet, and to 
Arizona 2.8 million acre feet in addition to 
the exclusive use of the waters of the Gila 
River. It also allocated to Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, respectively, one-half of any waters 
in excess of the fifteen million acre feet that 
were apportioned to the two Basins. The 
legislation further required California by 
legislative action to agree to the limitation 
of 4.4 million acre feet of water from the 
mainstream before the provisions of the Act 
for the construction of the Hoover Dam at 
Boulder Canyon and the All-American Canal 
were to become effective. This requirement 
was promptly satisfied by the state of Cali- 
fornia, and the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
became effective by Presidential Proclama- 
tion on June 25, 1929. 

Under the Act, the Secretary of the In- 
terior “purporting to act under the authority 
of the Project Act, made contracts with vari- 
ous water users in California for 5,362,000 
acre feet; with Nevada for 300,000 acre feet; 
and with Arizona for 2,800,000 acre feet of 
water from that stored at Lake Mead.” 5 

It is not known why the Secretary of the 
Interior entered into contracts for the deliv- 
ery of amounts of water which were greatly 
in excess of the 4.4 million acre feet of water 
to which California by her own Act had lim- 
ited her right and which were allocated to her 
under the terms of the Boulder Canyon Proj- 
ect Act. But, at any rate, some 900,000 acre 
feet of water more than was apportioned to 
California as a matter of law and right were 
contracted for delivery to users in California 
by the Secretary of the Interior. It is as- 
sumed that California would be required to 
relinquish all title to this 900,000 acre feet if 
any development on the Colorado were un- 
dertaken which would enable Arizona to ap- 
ply to beneficial use the 2.8 million acre feet 
apportioned to her. This explains why Cal- 
ifornia—among other reasons—has been con- 
tinuously so hostile to any developments on 
the river which would be of benefit to the 
state of Arizona. 


3 Interest at 4% was to be charged against 
the cost of the dam excepting that portion 
which was allocated to flood control. No in- 
terest was to be charged against the cost of 
the All-American Canal. 

In 1923, the author, together with Sen. 
Harold Elliott of Greenlee County, drafted 
the first Articles of Incorporation for a state- 
owned Arizona Power Authority. At their ex- 
pense they proceeded to Washington to de- 
termine what attitude the Federal Power 
Commission, of which Secretary of War 
Weeks was the Chairman, would take in 
regard to any application for such a state- 
owned authority. The proposal was not re- 
ceived with any particular enthusiasm. 

5 U.S, Supreme Court decision, June 3, 1963, 
Arizona v. California, Dissenting opinions 
held that the laws of the states were to be 
applicable regarding the entities which were 
to be the ultimate consumers—not the au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Interior. 

*In the Colorado River Association News 
Letter for February 1968, published in Los 
Angeles, there is the following language: 
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Although the Compact had become effec- 
tive in 1929 among six of the seven states of 
the whole Basin and was binding in respect 


1943. This did not, however, dispose of the 
conflicting claims for waters among the three 
Lower Basin states. 

In view of the absence of any apportion- 
ment of waters among the Lower Basin states, 
except for the terms of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act and the self-imposed limitation 
by California, Arizona brought suit in 1952 
against the State of California and seven of 
its public agencies, This complaint was filed, 
pursuant to the Constitution of the United 
States, in the Supreme Court. Later the states 
of Nevada, New Mexico and Utah were joined 
as parties to the complaint. 

After the Supreme Court had held prelimi- 
nary pleadings, the case was referred to 

I. Haight, Esquire, and, upon his 
death in 1955, to Simon H. Rifkind, Esquire, 
as Special Master “to take evidence, find facts, 
state conclusions of law, and recommend & 
decree,” subject, of course, to final approval 
or modification by the Court. More than 340 
witnesses were heard; the testimony taken 
spanned several years. The Special Master 
finally reported his findings, conclusions, and 
recommended decree on January 16, 1961. 

With some exceptions the Supreme Court 
approved the Special Master’s conclusions 
and issued its preliminary opinion on June 
8, 1963, which, after having been referred to 
the parties in interest, was affirmed by 
Decree on March 9, 1964. 

The effect of the Supreme Court’s decree 
was to apportion to California 4.4 million 
acre feet of water from the mainstream for 
beneficial use within that state, 2.8 million 
acre feet of water to the state of Arizona, 
300,000 acre feet of water to the state of 
Nevada. The court excluded the waters of 
the Gila from the mainstream of the Colo- 
rado. The then-perfected rights to the use 
of waters were to be satisfied out of the 
apportionments made effective by the Court's 
decree." 

But the Supreme Court decision did not 
bring the controversy to an end. It merely 
transferred the struggle to the Halls of 
Congress. 

For many years bills were introduced au- 
thorizing the Central Arizona Projects as a 
Federal undertaking. It was to consist of 
Hualapai (Bridge Canyon) Dam combined 
with diversion facilities on the Colorado 
near Parker and a canal with the necessary 
pumping plants to lift the waters over the 
topographical impediments to the flow of 
water from the elevations of the mainstream 


Probability that there will not be enough 
water in the river to meet increased demands 
from new projects is fundamental. The ten 
million Southern Californians who depend 
upon the river for 80% of their current needs 
argue that they already have made a sacrifice 
of water rights. In order to effect the Colo- 
rado Compact, California years ago limited 
its rights. California has contracts with Fed- 
eral authorities to take 5.3 million acre-feet 
and now diverts about 5.1 million acre-feet 
to meet its annual needs. 

Should new works be built on the river to 
serve other states, California points out that 
700,000 acre-feet a year which is used now 
will be denied California by the cut from 5.1 
to 4.4, a loss which would half-dry the aque- 
duct on which they spent $500 million. In 
years when the flow of the Colorado River is 
below average, the aqueduct could go com- 
pletely dry unless protection is given Cali- 
fornia's prior right to take 4.4 million acre- 
feet before newcomers impose their demands 
on a short river. 

This is a simplification of what the Court 
decided. Except for a few modifications which 
might arise out of unforeseeable develop- 
ments, such as a drought period, this is the 
substance of the decree. 
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into the Central Arizona alluvial plains. 
There it was to be used for irrigation, do- 
mestic, and industrial purposes. With each 
passing year the Colorado River water became 
more and more necessary. The population was 
growing at a fantastic rate while the under- 
ground water supply was being continuously 
depleted. 

But each year for one reason or another 
federal legislation failed to be enacted, de- 
spite the perennial optimistic statements 
made by the Arizona Congressional Delega- 
tion. Always Arizona would obtain her re- 
lief “mañana.” But “mañana” never came. 

Various proposals were offered. One con- 
templated the construction of a basin ac- 
count into which revenues generated by a 
high dam at Hualapai and another at the 
Marble Canyon damsite by hydro-electric 
power were to flow and from which sums were 
to be withdrawn from time to time for the 
benefit of the Central Arizona and other 
projects. One of the proposals looked to a 
diversion of waters from the Columbia River 
in the northwest into the Colorado River 
Basin in the southwest in order to supple- 
ment the available supply furnished by the 
Colorado. This proposal was received with 
little enthusiasm among the Congressional 
delegations of the northwestern states. 

But none of these proposals received the 
sanction of both Houses of the Congress. 
Meanwhile, the Arizona Power Authority, 
with the support, at first, of a somewhat 
divided Interstate Stream Commission, had 
developed a plan which contemplated one 
important difference from the Bureau's proj- 
ect. Instead of a high dam at the Hualapai 
(Bridge) site, the Arizona Power Authority 
plan provided for only a low dam, i.e., some 
256 feet lower than the Bureau’s proposed 
dam. Great emphasis should be given to this 
important difference, because, while the Bu- 
reau's dam would back up waters well into 
the Grand Canyon National Park, the Ari- 
zona Plan would inundate not an inch of 
either the Grand Canyon National Monument 
or the Grand Canyon National Park. Nor 
would the Arizona Plan flood any phenomena 
of geological significance or any of the beau- 
tiful and unique exposures of the crust of 
the earth. Yet the low Hualapai (Bridge) 
Dam would generate about as much net 
revenue as the high Hualapai (Bridge) Dam 
which was planned by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

Suddenly, in 1964, after the Supreme Court 
decision had apportioned to Arizona 2.8 mil- 
lion acre feet of water from the mainstream 
of the river, and just as the Federal Power 
Commission, within whose jurisdiction the 
matter came, was on the verge of issuing 
and had actually prepared a license for the 
Arizona Power Authority to proceed at Mar- 
ble Canyon, Senator Hayden introduced leg- 
islation in the United States Senate which 
imposed a moratorium on the emission of 
licenses—for any dam between Hoover and 
Glen Canyon—by the Federal Power Com- 
mission for a period of five years. This mora- 
torium applied to all of the Colorado River 
within the boundaries of Arizona. The Ari- 
zona members of the House quickly endorsed 
the substance of the moratorium but short- 
ened the period to two years, Presumably 
Senator Hayden was promised sufficient sup- 
port for the Central Arizona Canal as a con- 
sideration for the moratorium. But the sup- 
port, if it was promised, was never delivered. 

Meanwhile, at and during each session of 
Congress, the people of Arizona were told 
that legislation authorizing the Central Ari- 
zona Project would be enacted shortly. But 
each year it was the same old story, “todo el 
tiempo mañana” (always tomorrow). 

Several bilis were introduced but none 
passed both houses. All contained some fatal 
infirmity for Arizona. Either they gave Cali- 
fornia a guarantee of 4.4 million acre feet of 
water or imposed what is tantamount to a 
perpetual moratorium on the issuance of 
licenses to Arizona by the Federal Power 
Commission, or both. 
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While the matter was being debated in the 
Congress, the conservationists applied them- 
selves assiduously to the dissemination of 
many confusing and quite deceptive articles 
about the damage that would be done to 
the glories of the Grand Canyon National 
Park and National Monument by the con- 
struction of a dam at the Marble Canyon site 
or by a low dam at the Hualapai site.“ 

The almost complete absence of any dam- 
age that would be done to the magnificence 
of the Grand Canyon National Park and the 
National Monument or to their scientific 
phenomena by the construction of either a 
low dam at the Hualapai site or a dam at 
the Marble Canyon damsite or both has been 
dealt with in Part I of this article and need 
not be repeated. 

To assert, as is being presently asserted, 
that the 4.4 million acre feet of water guar- 
anteed to California is unimportant because 
there will be no shortage of water until about 
1990 is to overlook several basic facts. 

Whatever waters, if any, in addition to the 
waters that were apportioned to Arizona 
under the decision of the Supreme Court, 
may be developed by weather modification or 
the transportation into Hoover Dam of de- 
salinized water from the coastal plains of 
California, will do no more than help (if 
they are economically effective at all) to 
satisfy the growing deficiencies which will 
have developed in the state of Arizona by 
the year 1990. Also, it should be noted that 
the suggestion that weather modification as 
a means of increasing the snow pack and of 
extracting from cumulus clouds another 2.5 
million acre feet of water annually in the 
Colorado River drainage area rests upon a 
purely theoretical hypothesis.“ The desal- 
inization of sea water as an economic source 
of water rests similarly on a scientific hy- 
pothesis. 

Having in mind the fact that the guaran- 
tee of 4.4 million acre feet of water annually 
to California must come off the top of any 
waters available from the mainstream in the 
Lower Basin, a consideration of the statis- 
tical measurement of stream flow becomes 
extremely relevant. In the report of Simon 
Rifkind, Special Master, for the Supreme 
Court in the case of Arizona vs. California et 
al., on pages 108, 109, 116 and 117, the stream 
flow measured just below Hoover Dam and 
at Lee Ferry (the point of division between 
the Upper Basin and the Lower Basin) is 
measured, with some of the Master's ob- 
servations. 

From 1928 to 1958 the stream flow in acre 
feet, measured at Lee Ferry, has varied from 
a low of 6,116,000 acre feet to a high of 19,- 
220,000 acre feet. 

It is doubtful that the Glen Canyon Dam, 
combined with the Hoover Dam, can effec- 
tively equate these extremely variable flows. 
The difficulties of equation arise out of con- 
tracts for power, contracts for water, satisfy- 
ing existing perfected rights and a variety 
of other considerations which include the 
4.4 million acre feet of water contemplated 
as a guarantee to California. 

It is relevant to note too that in the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs Hearings, May 2-5, 1967, there is a 
footnote to the effect that the average ex- 
pected flow for the Central Arizona Project 
by 2030 would be 658,000 acre feet. The same 
footnote makes the statement that the as- 
sured amount of water for any one year is 
half the expected amount for the same pur- 
pose. These are estimates made by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation itself. 

It is significant that the Master took 
cognizance of the wide variation in the 
amount of water that flowed annually into 


8 They make no distinction between a low 
dam at the Hualapai (Bridge) site and a high 
dam. 

»The author was for several years a mem- 
ber of the Weather Modification Committee 
established by the Federal Government. 
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the Lower Basin. When there is subtracted 
the amount of water that is presently being 
used in the Upper Basin and that will be 
used in the foreseeable future in the Upper 
Basin—something approximating 5 million 
acre feet—from the amount of the stream 
flow measured at Lee Ferry, it becomes per- 
fectly clear that a guarantee of 4.4 million 
. acre feet of water for each year, taken off 
the top of the stream flow, could produce 
disastrous results for the State of Arizona, 
It matters little whether the guarantee is 
given for a period of ten years or a period 
of fifty years. The longer the period, the 
greater is the deficiency in the amount of 
water available for the Central Arizona 
Project. 

The evidence submitted to the Sub-com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, March 13, 14, 16, 
17, 1967, confirm the conclusion that during 
many individual years there will be a short- 
age of water for the Central Arizona Project 
prior to 1990. This conclusion is arrived at 
by subtracting from the flow of the main- 
stream the present and contemplated uses 
of water in the Upper Basin, the perfected 
rights in the Lower Basin and the guarantee 
to California which must be honored first 
before waters are available for the Central 
Arizona Project. 

There are others who take a different view 
of the guarantee. They are prepared to brush 
aside as unimportant what appear to be 
the great risks that are revealed by a care- 
ful examination of the annual mainstream 
flow of the Colorado measured at Lee Ferry 
and the amount of water that may be at 
the disposal of the State of Arizona in any 
one year after making the deductions which 
have been enumerated previously. 

At any rate, it is at this stage and with 
this very important question, combined with 
what is equivalent to a moratorium in per- 
petuity on the granting by the Federal Power 
Commission of any licenses to the State of 
Arizona to construct a dam at either Marble 
Canyon damsite or a low dam at the Hualapai 
site, that the matter now rests in the Con- 


gress. 

A plan for the benefit of Arizona has been 
developed by the Arizona Power Authority 
and the Interstate Stream Commission. This 
is known as the Arizona Water and Power 
Plan. It consists of the emission of revenue 
bonds for the construction of the Central 
Arizona Project, two hydro-electric pump 
storage projects, and, initially, a small in- 
crease in consumption taxes, as a subsidy 
pending the issuance by the Federal Power 
Commission of a permit for a dam at Marble 
or a low dam at Hualapai, or both. Should 
the Federal Power Commission fail to issue 
licenses for either Marble or low Hualapai 
dam, the revenues from this small increase 
in consumption taxes will grow as the state 
continues to grow. This plan, excepting for 
the increase in taxes, was endorsed by the 
Arizona Legislature. 

One of the most competent engineering 
firms in the country has been retained for 
several years by the Arizona Power Author- 
ity. It estimates that with a low dam at 
Hualapai and a dam at Marble Canyon— 
neither of which whittles way at or impairs 
either the Grand Canyon National Park or 
the National Monument—the Arizona Plan 
will, after the revenue bonds have been ex- 
tinguished, produce approximately 45 to 50 
million dollars in net revenue annually for 
disposal by the Arizona Legislature, 

But, three of the five members of the Con- 
gressional delegation or their representatives, 
when they heard of the proposed action by 
the Arizona Legislature to impose the small 
consumption taxes flew posthaste, in mid- 
February, to Arizona to plead that action by 
the State would damage their efforts to per- 
suade the Congress to authorize a Federal 
Reclamation project which would consist of 
á Central Arizona Canal and a substantial 
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subsidy to a thermo-electric generating plant 
in the northern part of the State. This plan. 
however, would not produce surplus electric 
revenues to help pay the cost of the Central 
Arizona Canal. The Federal taxpayer will foot 
a large part of this bill. 

This is, among others, a very important 
consideration that all of Arizona should 
weigh carefully. Under ordinary Congres- 
sional procedure a bill authorizing an ex- 
penditure is a necessary preamble to an ac- 
tual appropriation of funds. Congress ordi- 
narily, therefore, must act twice before any 
project can be taken as a certainty. In this 
case, even though the Congress should au- 
thorize a Central Arizona Project without 
disabling provisions such as a guarantee to 
California of 4.4 million acre feet of water— 
an eventuality which seems quite unlikely 
when viewed against the backdrop of past 
history and California’s use of 800,000 to 
900,000 acre feet of water in excess of the 
amount apportioned to her—Arizona must 
continue to wait—possibly many years— 
until the Congress actually appropriates the 
necessary funds for the construction of the 
Central Arizona Project. The magnitude of 
the present budget of the federai government 
and its large deficit naturally raise serious 
questions as to when, if ever, Congress will 
appropriate the required sums to initiate and 
complete the project. 

In order to protect the State of Arizona 
from this peril and others and in order to 
lift the tax burden off the back of the Fed- 
eral taxpayers, it is to be hoped that the Ari- 
zona Congressional delegation will succeed 
in insinuating into the present bill under 
consideration a proviso that nothing in the 
language of the bill will be interpreted to be 
or invoked as an impediment to the emission 
of licenses for either a low dam at the Hu- 
alapai site or a dam at the Marble Canyon 
site, or both, by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the completion of the Arizona 
Water and Power Plan. Without this safe- 
guard Federal authorization will effectively 
pre-empt a Federal project as against a State 
project. 

Meanwhile, time runs constantly against 
Arizona. The water supply continues to de- 
cline. The future growth of the state may 
become problematical - possibly retarded— 
so long as clouds continue to cast deep 
shadows over the adequacy of Arizona’s fu- 
ture sources of water. 

At the time this goes to press, Arizona is 
confronted once more with her ancient prob- 
lem. 


PART III. THE DEVELOPMENTS ON THE RIVER IN 
THE LOWER BASIN 


Before the white man came to the South- 
west there were doubtless primitive irrigation 
systems along the course of the Colorado 
below Black Canyon where Indian tribes had 
settled along the narrow but fertile valley. 
It is quite likely that the Yuma (including 
the Quecham Indians) and the Colorado In- 
dians had developed very simple diversionary 
works to take the waters from the Colorado 
on to the lands of the river bottom which 
they were cultivating. Certainly it is known 
that the Pima Indians had developed quite 
a sophisticated system of irrigation along 
the Gila in the vicinity of the Casa Grande 
Ruins, 

Among the first white people to use water 
from the Colorado for the cultivation and 
growth of crops were those who had lo- 
cated in the vicinity of Yuma and who 
irrigated a small acreage on the lower eleva- 
tions below the mesa. 

Ft. Yuma was established in the middle 
of the last century. Steamboats of shallow 
draft navigated the river as far as Yuma in 
1851 and made their interrupted voyage up- 


10 The author knows of at least one sub- 
stantiated industry which would have come 
to Arizona had a water supply of good quality 
been assured. 
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stream as far as Ehrenberg. Thomas H. 
Blythe, for whom the town of Blythe is 
named, moved to the Palo Verde Valley along 
the Colorado River in 1856 and was one of 
the first recorded users of Colorado River 
water for irrigation purposes. The Federal 
Government first attempted to reclaim lands 
on the Colorado River Indian Reservation in 
1867. 

At some time during the latter part of the 
last century and the early part of the twen- 
tieth century, settlers came into the Imperial 
Valley in California, They constructed, in 
1902, diversionary works on the Colorado 
and a canal which transported waters from 
the Colorado largely through Mexico and 
back into the United States to irrigate the 
lands which they were then cultivating.” 
It was while these diversionary works were 
being repaired and a temporary diversion 
facility had been constructed upstream that 
a flash flood on the Gila—not the Colorado— 
tore through the alternative diversion break 
in the banks of the Colorado and caused 
the whole stream thereafter to flow into the 
Imperial Valley and to create the Salton Sea. 
It was not, it should be noted, a flood from 
the Colorado which initially broke through 
the main banks of the river. 

The flow of the Colorado into the Imperial 
Valley and the Salton Sea, which was below 
sea level, was finally brought under control 
by the action of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road and the heroic measures which it took 
to prevent the river from continuing on its 
destructive course and to return it to its 
normal channel. It was this flood which gave 
rise generally to the great demand for flood 
control on the Colorado. 

The prejudices against the privately owned 
public utilities caused by the misbehavior of 
some of them created a political climate 
favorable to federal legislation. Moreover, the 
pressures for controlling the floodwaters of 
the Colorado, which had been generated and 
aggravated by the experience which formed 
the Salton Sea, combined with the ever- 
increasing demand for water on the coastal 
plains of California, and what was then 
considered to be a project larger than any 
one state could undertake, gathered sup- 
port like a snowball for the passage of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act * to achieve the 
four purposes of: 

1. Controlling the floods. 

2. Improving navigation (although the 
Colorado River Compact itself declared navi- 
gation to be subservient to other uses) and 
regulating the flow of the river. 

3. Storing the waters of the river and de- 
livering them for reclamation and other bene- 
ficial uses within the United States. 

4. Generating electric energy as a means 
of making the project self-supporting and 
financially solvent. 

It also authorized the construction of the 
All-American Canal to transport waters into 
the Imperial and Coachella Valleys, respec- 
tively. The diversion works on the main- 
stream that were to direct the waters into 
the All-American Canal were to be either 
the Laguna Dam or some alternative diver- 
sionary works which would, subject to the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, 
“the better to serve the purposes for which 
the legislation was enacted.” The Imperial 
Dam was, accordingly, subsequently con- 
structed. The waters diverted by it were 
transported by the All-American Canal into 
the Imperial and Coachella Valleys in Cali- 
fornia and were also dropped through the 
siphon which had existed in connection with 
the Yuma Project to service the perfected 
rights in and around Yuma on the Arizona 
side of the river. 


u By 1904 some 8,000 people had settled in 
the Imperial Valley in California. 

This legislation was discussed more fully 
in the previous part of this article which 
8 with the controversy over the Colorado 

ver. 
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Later there was constructed on the river 
the Parker Dam and the Davis Dam. Both are 
operated by the Federal Government as the 
Parker-Davis Project. There is installed ca- 
pacity to generate 120,000 kilowatts at Parker 
and 225,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric energy 
at Davis. Half the power generated at the 
Parker Dam, that is to say about 60,000 kilo- 
watts, is absorbed by the Metropolitan Water 
District for the purpose of pumping waters 
over the coastal range, thence to flow by 
gravity to the areas around Los Angeles and 
San Diego. The other half of the power gèn- 
erated at the Parker Dam is absorbed into 
the Reclamation Service power grid. The cost 
of the Parker Dam and the Metropolitan 
Water District Canal with its ancillary fa- 
cilities was defrayed by the emission of bonds 
secured by the organized Metropolitan Wa- 
ter District of California. 

Davis Dam, which is a part of the Parker- 
Davis Project, was originally installed fur- 
ther to regulate the waters of the Colorado 
to satisfy the provisions of the Mexican 
treaty of February 3, 1944. 

In addition to the hydroelectric power 
which was generated and the additional reg- 
ulation which it provided, Davis Dam cre- 
ated a lovely and attractive recreation area 
and caused the formation of Lake Mohave. 

Parker Dam also created Lake Havasu, 
which is similarly used for recreational pur- 
poses and is adjacent to the Havasu develop- 
ment. Both these areas attract many thou- 
sands of people each year, where they may 
boat and swim and fish and enjoy all the 
water sports. 

After the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
there was also constructed the Headgate 
Rock Dam, This dam generates no power, 
but it services the Colorado Indian Reserva- 
tion in California. 

Below the Headgate Rock Dam and up- 
stream from the Imperial Dam, there is the 
Palo Verde Dam, which is the diversion fa- 
cility that services the Palo Verde irrigation 
district around Blythe on the California side 
of the river. 

Below Yuma there is the Morales Dam, 
which was built by Mexico, to give effect 
to one of the provisions of the Mexican 
treaty. 

On the California side of the river there 
is a small pump storage project into which 
waters released from Lake Mead surplus to 
immediate needs, are pumped and from 
which water is released in order to meet the 
varying day-to-day demands upon the river 
at Imperial Dam. This is called the Senator 
Wash Dam and generates a small amount of 


power. 

Similarly, an insignificant amount of power 
is generated along the All-American Canal 
and elsewhere in other facilities. But the 
amount of power is so unimportant that it 
is not worth mentioning. 

The waters that are reserved under the 
Supreme Court decision for the Cheme- 
huvel Indian Reservation are relatively 
small in amount. The lands have seldom, 
if ever, been irrigated. They are situated in 
California between Parker Dam and the Fort 
Mohave Indian Reservation. 

The waters that are reserved for the bene- 
fit of the Fort Mohave Indian Reservation are 
substantial in amount, though no irrigation 
to speak of has ever been undertaken on this 
portion of the public lands reserved for the 
Ft. Mohave Indians. The Reservation is situ- 
ated in the three states in the area where 
the southwestern Nevada boundary inter- 
sects the Colorado River. 

The Yuma Indian Reservation is situated 
in California although it includes the “Yuma 
Homesteads” irrigated under the Yuma 
Project in Arizona. The facilities in the vicin- 
ity of Yuma—the Imperial Dam and the 
Laguna Dam—service this reservation. 

The largest reservation of Indian rights 
to be satisfied under the provisions of the 
Supreme Court decision applies to the Colo- 
rado River Indian Reservation. The Head- 
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gate Rock Dam services this particular ir- 
rigable portion of the bottomlands of the 
Colorado River and is located largely on the 
Arizona side of the river. 

The Cocopah Indian Reservation is situ- 
ated in Arizona, southwest of Yuma. The 
amount of water which it requires and which 
has been reserved for use on its land is un- 
important. 

The Imperial Dam, in addition to diverting 
waters for the Imperial and Coachella Val- 
leys and the much older Yuma Project, is 
also used as a diversion facility to supply 
waters for the Gila Project, which includes 
the Yuma-Mesa Project, the Wellton-Mo- 
hawk Project and the North and South Gila 
Valley Projects. These are the only areas for 
which facilities have been made available 
along the Colorado River for the benefit of 
Arizona, either by the Federal Government 
or by the Arizona Legislature. 

To sum up the way in which the 2.8 mil- 
lion acre feet of water apportioned to Arizona 
for consumptive use by the Supreme Court 
are to be distributed, the following table 
will be illuminating: 

Acre- feet 
Apportioned from main stream 2, 800, 000 


381, 000 
Federal non-Indian reservation 


wildlife and hatcheriles 50, 000 
Projects: 
CCC 173, 000 
Yuma-Mesa, Wellton-Mo- 
hawk, and north and south 
Gila e 600, 000 
Miscellaneous 15, 000 


Total main stream uses... 1, 219, 000 


Leaving for beneficial use within 
State of Arizona from main 


There is, pending in Congress legislation 
which would authorize the Central Arizona 
Project. This legislation has passed in the 
Senate and is in the House, where it has been 
referred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. A sub-committee has marked 
up a bill for consideration by the full com- 
mittee. It authorizes the Central Arizona 
Project and includes, for an unspecified 
period of time, a 4.4 million acre foot annual 
guarantee to California. It also authorizes a 
thermal plant, partly owned by the Federal 
Government, near Page and charges such 
waters as may be used in the plant against 
the apportionment of waters to Arizona. It 
contains many other provisions which seem 
to be inimical to the interests of this state, 
including, among others, language which can 
be interpreted to be a perpetual prohibition 
against the construction of any dam on the 
Colorado within the boundaries of the State 
of Arizona which otherwise might be licensed 
by the Federal Power Commission. 

Arizona has a contract with the Secretary 
of the Interior for 2.8 million acre feet of 
water from the mainstream from which pres- 
ent perfected rights and rights in Arizona re- 
served under the Supreme Court decision are 
to be satisfied. The project referred to in the 
previous paragraph is designed to enable Ari- 
zona to apply to beneficial use in the central 
plains of the state the balance of the water 
which has been apportioned to her under the 
Supreme Court decision. Whether the vari- 
ous provisions of this legislation presently 
pending before the Full Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs will actually pro- 
vide Arizona—after the satisfaction of all 
perfected rights, the guarantee to California 
and other adverse provisions of the Act—with 
an adequate water supply is a very debatable 
question. A careful and objective analysis by 
competent hydrologists suggests that for 
many specific years prior to 1990 there will 
be a significant deficiency of water for the 
Central Arizona Project after, of course, the 
guarantee to California of 4.4 million acre 
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feet has been satisfied, present perfected 
rights have been honored and Upper Basin 
projects developed. 

The Arizona plan which has been dis- 
cussed in Section II of this article, since it 
is part of the controversy over the Colorado, 
is a possible alternative in the event the 
Congress fails to enact satisfactory legisla- 
tion which will provide Arizona with an 
adequate supply of water to resolve at least 
a substantial part of her water problem, 

Work on the Arizona Plan, although it has 
been meticulously engineered and carefully 
prepared, has not as yet been commenced. 
And besides, although the Secretary of the 
Interior has granted a contract for 2.8 mil- 
lion acre feet of water, he has refrained 
from granting to Arizona any finite ease- 
ment across the public domain and has not 
designated a specific point of diversion on 
the mainstream of the Colorado. Except for 
a small increase in the consumption taxes 
necessary to subsidize the waters, the plan 
was approved by the State Legislature in 
1967. A more complete summary of the plan. 
combined with the objections to it voſced by 
certain members of the Arizona Congres- 
sional delegation, is contained in the second 
part of this article. 

This is a brief resume of the developments 
which have taken place in the lower basin 
and of those that are contemplated, either 
pursuant to federal legislation or, failing a 
satisfactory federal project, pursuant to the 
Arizona plan. Glen Canyon Dam and Lake 
Powell are within the upper basin states. 

It is interesting to record that in the early 
twenties an application for the construction 
of a hydroelectric dam at Diamond Creek 
was submitted to the Federal Power Com- 
mission by certain individuals, for whom 
James G. Girand was the engineer. This 
application was never approved by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and the dam was 
never built. 

During the 20’s and the early 30's, when 
the debate was at white heat about the 
propriety of ratifying the Colorado River 
Compact and when legislation in Congress 
for the benefit of California was being ar- 
gued, one of the issues was public power 
vs. private power. This issue was particularly 
persuasive because of the doubtful actions 
taken by the management of certain private 
power interests. Today, however, the issue 
is not one of private power vs. public power; 
the issue in respect of the Arizona plan is 
one of state public power vs. federal public 
power, 

To those in Arizona this issue should be 
particularly important and should be re- 
viewed with particular care. The Arizona 
Power Authority and the Interstate Stream 
Commission are creatures of the state of 
Arizona and subject to the will of the peo- 
ple of this state. The Bureau of Reclamation 
is beyond the reach of the Arizona Legisla- 
ture and the citizens of this state. Against 
it the state has no recourse; from its deci- 
sions the state has no appeal except to the 
halls of Congress, where Arizona’s five elec- 
toral votes are vastly outnumbered by Cali- 
fornia’s massive votes. 

These fundamental differences between a 
state project, difficult as it may be, and a 
federal project, which at the time this goes to 
press, appears to be most unlikely, should 
be meticulously examined by the people of 
this state, for the first is subject to their 
will and the second is far beyond any con- 
trols which they may wish to establish. It is, 
of course, acknowledged that the Arizona 
Water and Power Plan must be operated in 
coordination with the Federal projects on the 
Colorado, 

By May of this year, or by the time this 
article sees the light of day, there should 
be more clearly silhouetted the probable 
actions that Congress may take or fail to take 
in regard to the Central Arizona Project. It is 
not beyond the realms of possibility that 
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there will be enacted legislation for the al- 
leged benefit of the State of Arizona contain- 
ing fatal infirmities and which certain mem- 
bers of the Arizona Congressional delegation 
may herald and acclaim as a great victory. 
But if any legislation contains the 4.4 million 
acre feet guarantee to California and other 
infirmities—including what is tantamount to 
a moratorium forever on the emission of li- 
censes to the Arizona Power Authority in 
areas which will not damage or impair the 
majestic beauties of the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park or the National Monument—then 
it may, upon careful analysis of stream flows, 
turn into a Pyrrhic victory of what appears 
at first blush to be a successful conclusion of 
a controversy which has stretched over al- 
most half a century. 

Should this, unhappily, be the situation 
which the people of this State then face, they 
should consider objectively the Arizona 
Water and Power Plan which has been so 
carefully worked out and which can be 
financed without hypothecating the general 
credit of the State. 

It is, accordingly, imperative that if the 
people of this State are to enjoy an option 
for an infirm and inadequate bit of Federal 
legislation, there be included in any Federal 
bill language which does not prohibit im- 
plicitly or otherwise the Federal Power Com- 
mission from emitting licenses to the Ari- 
zona Power Authority for a low dam at 
Hualapai, a dam at the Marble Canyon dam- 
site, or both, and for the construction of the 
Arizona Water and Power Plan. 

The future of the State depends in large 
measure on how this great issue is to be re- 
solved, This may be our last, best chance. 


The Teachers Corps 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Teachers Corps is making an outstanding 
contribution to American education and 
its current request for funds should be 
supported. 

The Teachers Corps is serving needy 
children in 12 schools in New York City, 
including my own district and that of 
other Congressmen. There are 66 intern 
teachers being supervised by 12 team 
leaders. I would like to compliment these 
young, dedicated people for performing 
splendid work in areas of real need. 

The Teachers Corps is a national effort 
to improve educational opportunities for 
children from low-income families. It 
seeks to attract able college graduates 
to teach in poverty-urea schools. At pres- 
ent there are more than 1,800 interns 
teaching in 29 States, Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia. Teacher in- 
terns receive $75 a week plus $15 for 
each dependent. While teaching and 
working on community projects, the in- 
tern attends a nearby university and 
studies toward a master’s degree and 
teaching certificate. 

Beyond teaching, however, the intern 
gets involved in the life of the commu- 
nity. In New York City, for example, the 
interns make home visits to the parents 
of the children they teach; operate a 
language assistance center for Puerto 
Rican families and conduct cleanup pro- 
grams. In the summertime they become 
involved in constructive programs for 
children. 

In praising the work of the Teachers 
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Corps, Bernard Donovan, the superin- 
tendent of schools in New York City 
said: 

Our experience this year already indicates 
that the interns constitute a valuable re- 
source for the enrichment of education and 
that the training received by Teacher Corps 
interns is extremely valuable in enabling 
them to better cope with the problems of 

disadvantaged children. Also our 
school system is being provided with a reser- 
voir of additional teachers, 


The Teachers Corps is a new develop- 
ment in American education. The intern 
begins to grasp some of the serious prob- 
lems that afflict our cities through his 
teaching experience and home visits. By 
its participation the university becomes 
involved in community life in the areas 
of most need. In New York City, the par- 
ticipating institutions of higher learning 
are: Hunter College, New York Uni- 
versity, and Queens College. 

Although the Corps is funded 90 per- 
cent by the Federal Government the 
control of this program is in the hands 
of the local school district. The members 
are employees of the school system 
where they work. They are hired, fired, 
and reassigned by the school’s authori- 
ties. 

The “Report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders” had this 
to say about the Teachers Corps: 

The teaching of disadvantaged children 
requires special skills and capabilities. 
Teachers possessing these qualifications are 
in short supply. We need a major national 
effort to attract to the teaching profession 
well-qualified and highly motivated young 
people and to equip them to work effectively 
with disadvantaged students. The Teacher 
Corps is a sound instrument for such an 
effort. 


It is interesting to note that, in its 2 
years of existence, the Teachers Corps 
has had 15,000 applications from Ameri- 
can college graduates willing to devote 
themselves to teaching in the slums. Be- 
cause of its small budget it was only able 
to hire 1,800 interns and team leaders. 

This outpouring of response must be 
met in the future. Not only should the 
Teachers Corps be continued but it 
should be expanded to meet the great 
need in the Nation’s cities and rural 
areas. I support the current appropria- 
tions request for $31.2 million to add 
1,500 new corpsmen this summer. 

The appropriations for the Teachers 
Corps fiscal 1969 is now being considered 
by the Congress, I will support this com- 
mendable program and I urge my col- 
leagues to offer their support too. 


The Violence Which Grips America 
HON. CLIFFORD P. HANSEN 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial published in the Rocky Mountain 
News of April 22, 1968, discusses some of 
the problems we now face in the after- 
math of rioting and destruction in the 
Negro communities of America. In a ref- 
erence to police protection in ghetto 
areas, the editorial asserts: 


But the friendless poor are belittled and 
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pushed around when all is calm. When their 
homes are set afire... authority denies 
them the equal protection of the law be- 
cause if the law moved in promptly on the 
arsonists somebody might get hurt. 


Despite repeated assertions of police 
brutality by a vocal and exceedingly small 
minority, growing evidence indicates that 
disapproval with police behavior and per- 
formance results most frequently from 
failure on the part of law-enforcement 
officials to provide adequate protection 
uniformly and universally of any man’s 
life, person, and property. 

The best way for city government to 
dispel the notion that our peace officers 
cannot or will not maintain peace is to 
maintain police forces adequate to the 
task and assist them in discharging their 
duties. 

This summer, we will see either more 
violence, with destruction blackening 
ever-widening areas of America’s cities 
and more of her citizens needlessly dying; 
or we will see Americans working to- 
gether to rebuild, build anew, and re- 
store peace and opportunity. 

The fate we will inherit is not beyond 
our control, A number of steps have been 
proposed by Congress and the adminis- 
tration. Central to the success of each of 
these, though, is adequate police pro- 
tection for all citizens. 

I would be the first to admit that there 
are many deep-rooted problems involved 
in this violence which grips America. 
But unless we restore law and order, we 
are likely to be dealing later with the 
rubble and ashes of riot-ridden, blood- 
stained streets, having already lost the 
opportunity we had to improve on what 
we have. 

The policeman needs our support. He 
cannot function well without our esteem. 
But for some to accept these premises 
will not insure that others will recognize 
their continuing validity. 

What is needed now is the strong re- 
assurance that only law enforcement can 
give frightened people. Most ghetto in- 
habitants are angry and keenly disap- 
pointed with the role of “the typical 
cop”—not because of the physical ex- 
cesses some accuse him of, but because 
his presence has not brought adequate 
protection to all citizens. 

As the editorial puts it: 

Unemployment and failure to enforce the 
criminal laws without fear or favor are, in 
our view, at the core of the so-called negro 


problem, which is better termed a poor folks 
problem. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


You CAN’T INTEGRATE WITH RELIEF CHECK 


The idea that the riots are a cry of despair 
from the Negro slums is persuasive theory, 
eloquently expressed by such zealots as the 
Rev. James E. Groppi of Milwaukee. But it is 
not exactly in line with some of the facts. 

In city after city those arrested in the 
riots have included many who certainly 
couldn’t be numbered among the and 
oppressed. In Washington, D.C., for instance, 
all but a minor percentage of those arrested 
for looting had steady jobs, a number of 
them with the Federal Government. Most 
had finished high school. There were several 
college students. 
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This doesn’t greatly help to explain the 
riots which often appear to have been started 
by children breaking windows, giving crim- 
inal types an excuse to loot and burn and 
finally sucking in the emotionally unstable, a 
great many of whom never had been in 
trouble with the law before. 

Official permissiveness, allowing the riots 
to gain momentum, is perhaps an uncon- 
scious form of race prejudice which deals 
lightly with crime in the Negro sections, in 
and out of riots. In these riots it has been 
“only” Negro slum homes which were being 
burned. One wonders how long it would take 
to call out the troops were the burnings to 
start in the wealthy, white sections of town. 

The slum Negro, as Father Groppi told the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors in 
Washington, is inclined to consider the 
policeman his enemy, instead of his protec- 
tor, this, we think, is due to a still-existing 
tendency to treat Negroes like children. 

Suppose they cut each other up, sell a little 
dope, annoy girl children on the way home 
from school. Negroes, so goes the notion, 
are like that. 

Nonsense! They are not like that. 

But the friendless poor are belittled and 
pushed around when all is calm. When their 
homes are set afire, again “it’s only Negroes,” 
and authority denies them the equal protec- 
tion of the law because if the law moved in 
promptly on the arsonists somebody might 
get hurt. 


The Rev. Leon Sullivan, distinguished 
Philadelphia clergyman, scored heavily with 
the editors in saying the “civil rights” prob- 
lem is as much economic as racial, indicat- 
ing little faith in such reforms as open hous- 
ing which will be of small benefit to those 
who can’t afford even the hovels in which 
they now live. 

“You can’t integrate the suburbs with a 
relief check,” he remarked. 

Mr. Sullivan places emphasis on job train- 
ing and education to give the Negro true pride 
in his race. Give him jobs, in the opinion of 
Sullivan, and he will take care of his own 
problems. 

Unemployment and failure to enforce the 
criminal laws without fear or favor are, in 
our view, at the core of the so-called Negro 
problem which is better termed a poor folks 
problem. It all comes down to a decent respect 
for fellow human beings plus an enlightened 
compassion for people in trouble. 


Address by Frank Ikard 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on April 
25 our distinguished former colleague, 
Frank Ikard, who now serves as presi- 
dent of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, delivered a very perceptive address 
to an industry group from the United 
States and Canada meeting in Detroit. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this address by Mr. Ikard and 
commend it to the reading of our 
colleagues: 

ADDRESS BY FRANK IKARD 

The pleasure of meeting with one of our 
Production Division districts is enhanced 
today by the presence of our colleague- and 
neighbors from Canada. I am happy to join 
in welcoming them. 

Next month our Canadian friends will be 
hosts to the Rocky Mountain district meet- 
ing in a joint session with the Petroleum 
Society of the Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy. 
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This will be the first API Production Divi- 
sion meeting ever held in Canada. It is a 
happy omen. The fact that our two coun- 
tries are so abundantly blessed with oil and 
gas, and with other mineral resources that 
can be converted to these fuels, makes us 
all feel more secure today and more confident 
about tomorrow. 

Along with great material resources, our 
two nations enjoy the benefit of a long tradi- 
tion of democratic institutions. Therefore, 
the people of Canada and the United States 
have the opportunity—and with it the re- 
sponsibility—to take a stand for sound and 
enlightened policies for the development of 
their oil, gas, and other mineral reserves. 

We in the United States, like you 
Canadians, feel justifiable pride in our living 
standards. We credit these high living stand- 
ards to many favorable factors—including 
our faith in private enterprise and individ- 
ual initiative. However, a comparison of the 
per capita incomes of the various nations of 
the world—and the per capita energy con- 
sumption of those nations—reveals another 
important consideration. 

The nations at the top of the list in energy 
consumption per capita—like the U.S. and 
Canada—are also, not surprisingly, nations 
with high per capita incomes. And this re- 
lationship between income and energy con- 
sumption exists right down to the nations 
at the bottom of the ladder. 

In the U.S., oil and gas together supply 
75 per cent of the energy consumption. Much 
of our nation’s military and industrial pow- 
er, much of its achievement in productivity 
and in better living, result from its ability 
to harness and use efficiently the energy of 
petroleum. Much of our hope for continuing 
future progress rests upon even greater use 
of petroleum in an expanding technology. 

We did not get where we are today by 
being more intelligent than our ancestors. 
We cannot even claim that our achievements 
result from our being more energetic than 
they were or from working longer hours than 
they did. The record belies any such theories. 
As recently as 1890 the average work week 
in manufacturing industries was 60 hours. 
And on the farms—where most people lived 
and toiled—the work day began at dawn and 
ended when it was too dark to go on. Our 
ancestors put in much longer working days, 
and, in most cases, much harder days. We 
have shorter hours and a shorter working 
week because machines have taken over much 
of the drudgery that burdened our ancestors. 
And most of those machines are run by 
petroleum. 

It takes little imagination to visualize the 
effect on our lives if—for any reason—our 
supply of oil and gas were suddenly cut off. 
To put it in a few words—we would be prac- 
tically paralyzed. 

We could have been reduced to something 
approaching that condition last summer 
when the Middle East crisis suddenly did cut 
off about one-third of the Free World's oil 
supplies. But that disruption didn’t create 
much of a stir among the consumers of oil 
products in this country. There was no run 
on service stations or fuel oil dealers. 

The American people, who have come to 
expect a steady supply of petroleum products 
even under adverse conditions, were not dis- 
appointed. 

Altogether, our domestic industry supplied 
some 90 million additional barrels of oil to 
make up for the disruption of Middle East 
supplies. Those of you who took part in this 
feat know how much of an effort it required. 
But it was done with such quiet efficiency 
that it made no headlines, Few—if any—of 
the industry’s customers realized last sum- 
mer that near miracles of production and 
transportation were being accomplished daily 
to insure their supplies of gasoline, fuel oil, 
and other petroleum products. 

We could not expect the public to take a 
personal interest in the details of the indus- 
try’s operations even under emergency con- 
ditions. 
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But considering the importance of oil and 
gas to this public, all of us in the industry 
must continue to do our utmost to inform 
our fellow Americans on petroleum matters 
that are of direct concern to them as con- 
sumers, 

One such matter that comes immediately 
to mind is the cost-price squeeze on our in- 
dustry. This is no private problem of ours. 
It’s a problem of our customers, too. They 
should know about the effect of the cost- 
price squeeze on exploratory drilling and ul- 
timately on new discoveries. And if we don't 
tell them, nobody else will. 

The story doesn't have to be phrased in 
terms of complex economics. It’s a situation 
that can be readily explained to those who 
have seen their own living expenses rise year 
after year. The oilman’s costs of doing busi- 
ness have also risen steadily and sharply 
over the past decade. And in this same period 
of rising costs, the average domestic price of 
crude oil has dropped almost six per cent. It 
has gone down from $3.09 a barrel in 1957 to 
$2.91 in 1967, 

In a natural cause and effect sequence, ex- 
ploratory drilling fell off sharply in this pe- 
riod. Forty per cent fewer wildcat wells were 
drilled in 1967 than in 1957. 

As most of you know, the latest report on 
proved crude oil reserves was recently re- 
leased by the Institute’s Commitee on Re- 
serves and Productive Capacity, and the 
news is what would be expected with the 
downward trend of exploratory drilling. 
Proved crude oil reserves declined again dur- 
ing 1967—for the fourth time in the last 
eight years. 

Proved reserves of natural gas showed a 
slight net gain at the end of 1967. However, 
the ratio of gas reserves to production con- 
tinued the decline of recent years to a new 
record low. Natural gas reserves at the end 
of 1967 were less than 16 times production for 
the year—down from 21 times production at 
the end of 1957. 

These adverse trends can be corrected, All 
scientific evidence points to an abundance of 
oil and gas still to be discovered in the United 
States. The problem is finding it—and this is 
essentially a matter of economics, 

Recently an associate professor of manage- 
ment at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology voiced a warning that should inspire 
serious thought among those who are respon- 
sible for natural gas policies. He predicted 
that if the present pricing policies in the 
regulation of natural gas production are con- 
tinued, the supply of gas will be ten to 15 
per cent short of minimum demand by 1970. 
Iam neither agreeing with his prediction nor 
arguing with it. I merely pass it on as the 
observation of one informed and disinterested 
observer. It is obvious, from the trend of 
proved reserves in relation to production dur- 
ing recent years, that present regulatory poli- 
cies are discouraging the search for natural 
gas. It must be equally obvious that this 
trend is directly contrary to the best interests 
of the consuming public. 

No one questions or could—justifiably— 
question the technical skill and know-how 
of the American petroleum industry in find- 
ing, developing, and conserving oil and gas. 

The recent National Petroleum Council 
study entitled “Impact of New Technology 
on the U.S. Petroleum Industry” brings out 
in impressive detail the tremendous techno- 
logical achievements of our industry in the 
post-World War II era, and indicates what 
these achievements have meant to the Amer- 
ican people, 

For example, this study shows that tech- 
nology and efficient management together 
resulted in savings that reduced the cost of 
crude oil by as much as $1 per barrel in the 
post-war period. We can see from this one 
example that the cost-price squeeze, and its 
consequences, would have been even more 
severe if the industry had not countered 
the trend with new technology. 
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The NPC study also credited improvements 
in oll recovery techniques between 1946 and 
1965 for about half of the gain in recoverable 
supplies of oil in that period. 

Many other impressive examples of tech- 
nical advances are documented in the NPC 
study—and they are not just in the produc- 
ing branch of the industry. Refining and 
transportation also contributed their share 
of new techniques and cost-cutting proce- 
dures. 

This same NPC study looks into the future 
and discusses the tremendous prospective 
demand for petroleum. Meeting this demand 
will call for continually improving tech- 
nology. It will require risk-taking on a scale 
beyond anything that even our venturesome 
industry has yet experienced. 

Let’s look at what’s ahead for us. Based 
on projections by the Interior Department, 
between now and 1980 the U.S. petroleum 
industry will have to find some 74 billion 
barrels of new reserves to meet the nation’s 
needs. This is only ten billion barrels less 
than the total amount of oil produced in 
our country since the first commercial well 
was drilled in the U.S. in 1859. Putting it 
another way, in the next 12 years we will 
have to find almost twice as much liquid 
hydrocarbons as our present proved reserves. 

If the industry is to meet this challenge, 
it is estimated that exploration and develop- 
ment expenditures, which have been running 
about $4 billion a year in the U.S., will have 
to be doubled—to around $8 billion a year. 

Altogether, according to the best available 
projections, the U.S. petroleum industry will 
have to spend up to $200 billion here and 
abroad to meet consumer demand over the 
next 12 years. And about half of this total 
will have to go for finding and developing 
new reserves right in the United States. 

Much of the capital will have to be risk 
money in the literal sense of the term. But 
I don’t have to tell this audience that the 
dry hole is the typical result—and the suc- 
cessful well the rare exception—in all ex- 
ploratory drilling. 

People who invest in exploratory ventures 
also know that the odds are overwhelmingly 
against them. They are willing to take the 
chance. But how many would be willing to 
run these risks if geology, economics, and 
the tax laws were all stacked against them? 

This leads me to a strange contradiction: 
the fact that criticism of percentage deple- 
tion seemed to reach a peak during last year’s 
Middle East crisis. That’s a little like urging 
a man to cancel the fire insurance on his 
house right at the moment when his whole 
roof is ablaze. Yet the depletion attacks went 
on in complete disregard of repeated ex- 
pressions from federal officials about the need 
for an intensified exploratory effort to find 
more oil and gas. It is totally unrealistic to 
talk about cutting the depletion rate for oil 
and gas and expect that the industry will 
respond by greatly expanding its expendi- 
tures in the search for new reserves. 

The petroleum industry is in no position 
to bear the added tax burden that a cut in 
depletion would mean. For this is already a 
heavily taxed business. 

The most recent of the studies of this sub- 
ject by the Petroleum Industry Research 
Foundation fully bears this out. It shows that 
in 1966 the U.S. petroleum industry paid two 
and a half billion dollars in federal, state, 
and local taxes on its earnings, operations, 
and es. These figures do not include 
the added billions collected by government 
from taxes on motor fuel and other petro- 
leum products. 

The study also compares the petroleum 
industry's domestic direct tax burden for 1964 
and 65 with tax payments of industry as a 
whole and finds that petroleum is paying its 
full proportionate share of the cost of gov- 
ernment. This is without including product 
taxes, If excise and sales taxes on products 
are included, the petroleum tax bill becomes 
disproportionately high. 
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Petroleum industry profits afford little 
margin for meeting the effects of a cut in 
depletion rates from this source. It is true 
that the earnings of many oil companies are 
at record levels. But so, too, are the invest- 
ments from which the profits were generated. 

Studies by the First National City Bank of 
New York show that oil company profits, as 
a percentage of invested capital, have aver- 
aged 11.2 per cent over the 1958-1967 decade, 
slightly below the average for all manufac- 
turing. 

As a matter of fact, the petroleum indus- 
try’s rate of return has been below the all- 
manufacturing average in seven of the last 
ten years. This then, is the real yardstick of 
profitability; not profits as such, but profits 
in relation to invested capital. 

Economics is not considered the most ex- 
citing subject in the world, but it is one of 
the most important. And the facts that I 
have mentioned are of great significance in 
a country such as ours which depends so 
heavily on oil and gas. 

The people of our nation benefit enor- 
mously and in a great variety of ways from 
the availability of low-cost energy from 
petroleum. We may seem to yearn at times 
for the good old days, but I don’t think we 
really mean it. I don’t think many farmers 
really yearn for the days of the horse drawn 
plow. I don’t think many construction work- 
ers would want to go back to the days when 
the pick and shovel were the most advanced 
way of digging a hole. Nor do I think that 
many housewives would want to learn to cook 
all over again with a woodburning stove, or 
would look forward to an old-fashioned wash 
day, or to emptying ashes from a coal furnace 
in the basement. 

These are the good days for a greater num- 
ber of people in America—and in Canada— 
than any time in history. These are the days 
of greater comfort and convenience, of in- 
creased productivity with less physical strain, 
of more leisure and more varied ways to 
spend it. And behind much of this progress 
has been petroleum. 

Our two nations look to the enterprise and 
the skill of men like yourselves to provide 
the petroleum energy for what we expect will 
be even greater progress in the future. 

Thank you. 


War on Poverty 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago, I addressed the Urban Lead- 
ership Symposium hosted by the Ripon 
Society concerning the question of how 
private enterprise can be brought into 
the war on poverty. As this subject con- 
tinues to be of much interest to the 
Congress, and touches upon much leg- 
islation now before us, I would like to 
lay my thoughts before my colleagues, 
and ask unanimous consent to have the 
speech printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Viewing the urban crisis through the fuzzy 
spectacles of the President’s new budget, it 
seems to me that one basic conclusion must 
be reached—the Federal government has in- 
sufficient resources to deal adequately with 
our domestic urban needs. The President can 
no longer pretend with credibility that we 
are supplying butter as well as guns. For 
example, he is squeezing an already dehy- 
drated antipoverty program in order to build 
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up adult work training efforts in FY 1968 
by about $100 million. In the process, such 


below their present operating levels. As the 
urban crisis grows, many time-proven parts 
of the poverty program are actually shrink- 
ing—and this in the face of Sargent Shriver's 
testimony last year that we could not win 
the war on poverty at present spending levels, 

Higher education is another program fac- 
ing severe cuts—the Congress appropriated 
$300 million under the Higher Education 
Facilities Act for the present fiscal year, and 
yet the new budget submitted by the Presi- 
dent has cut this back to $33 million for 
fiscal year 1969. 

But the tight budgetary situation does 
offer one important, if disguised, blessing. It 
is forcing the Administration and the Con- 
gress to look for ways to stretch the Federal 
dollar, It is forcing a challenge to the line of 
thinking prevalent since New Deal days— 
that Federal assistance programs normally 
take a straight grant-in-aid or loan approach. 
Under this method, there is no direct multi- 
plier effect produced by the Federal dollar; 
now, in a time of strict budget restraint, the 
President is being forced to seek that multi- 
plier effect. 

The outcome, of course, is a new reliance 
on the private sector—a path which I and 
other Republicans have been urging for many 
years. It took a severe shortage of funds to 
focus the Administration upon the need to 
mobilize the resources of private business 
and the talents of private people. We should 
seize upon this consensus on the need for 
greater private sector involvement to take 
the lead in converting Federal programs as 
much as possible to such mechanisms as 
interest subsidies, guarantees of private fi- 
nancing, and procurement of public services. 
In this way, we can have both guns and 
butter. For while the resources of govern- 
ment are limited, the resources of the coun- 
try are almost unlimited and by using Fed- 
eral authority and funds as a sweetener, we 
can channel the solution of the urban crisis. 
into the normal private economic processes. 

That means allowing business to operate 
normally in working to solve the problems 
0 . There has been a lot of fuzzy 
thinking about how to bring private enter- 
prise into the war on poverty. In my view, 
there is one adequate way to do that in the 
magnitude required: to make that involve- 
ment, like other business operations, reason- 
ably profitable. 

There should be no effort to turn business 
leaders into social workers—to quote Mr. 
Harvey, from his excellent paper which will 
be presented this afternoon: “leadership by 
its nature represents a constituency and, un- 
less it performs in the interests of its con- 
stituency, it fails to remain leadership.” We 
can, to be sure, expect some results from 
appealing to business on moral and social 


leader in his capacity as a citizen, rather 
than as the agent of an institution generally 
owned by hundreds of thousands of share- 
holders, If we are to move the entire business 
community—including those companies led 
by men without a powerful social con- 
science—we must appeal to self-interest. The 
personnel manager, for example, has to jus- 
tify his activities on a profit and loss basis— 
he doesn’t have quite the discretion en- 
joyed by the chairman of the board. We have 
to allow how to show that hiring the hard- 
core poor makes sense from the point of view 
of the company’s own earnings. 

Some groups have objected to his idea. 
For example, the AFL-CIO condemned the 
idea of a profit-making Economic Opportun- 
ity Corporation I have suggested at its Execu- 
tive Council meeting in late 1966. But, I 
think, it is no more wrong for management 
and workers alike to earn benefits on a con- 
tract to perform needed urban services than 
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it is for them to do so in connection with a 
defense contract. 

A warning should be added here that we 
must not expect too much of private enter- 
prise. The turn to the private sector should 
not be accompanied by a shirking of respon- 
sibility by government, Rather there must be 
a realistic division of labor with each per- 
forming in the areas it knows best. And 
while the private sector is tooling up for 
this job, we should not shy away from plac- 
ing heavier emphasis on government—as by 
providing a temporary public service em- 
ployment program. 

Also, and very importantly, the attitude of 
government officials and legislators must be 
congenial to business partici; there 
must be a minimum of headline hunting, and 
red tape, as well as an understanding of the 
profit motive. Business does not have to and 
will not tolerate intermittent and delayed 
Federal funding; constant changes in the 
specifications; or being made a scapegoat of 
demagogues. 

There seem to me to be two basic lines 
along which we can develop reasonable profit 
making participation in the effort to solve 
the crisis of the cities. I have tried to develop 
legislation to implement each of these ap- 
proaches and will use those bills as examples 
of what I mean. 

First, we can attempt to route the normal 
processes of economie development into the 
geographic areas with which we are trying 
to deal. Historically, economic development 
has been the most important and successful 
tool for the elimination of poverty. 

The percentage of American families with 
incomes below the purchasing power equiv- 
alent of $3,000 a year in 1965—that is, pur- 

power measured in constant 1965 
dollars—has declined tremendously as the 
country has prospered. In 1896, 67% of the 
families were below this $3,000 purchasing 
power level, with the figure dropping to 30% 
in 1950, 20% in 1960, 17% in 1965, and to an 
estimated 10 to 12% by 1976. 

The point is that general prosperity and 
full employment are the best antipoverty 
weapons. The problems with that, however, 
is that the general growth in prosperity is 


the key antipoverty weapon, but it must be 
full employment in poverty areas too. If we 
can increase the demand side of the employ- 
ment equation in these poverty areas, then 
employment and training problems will, to a 
large extent, take care of themselves. 

In fact, however, the economic develop- 
ment picture has been worsening as far as 
the central cities are concerned. For example, 
between 1958 and 1963, New York and Chi- 
cago each experienced a net loss of about 600 
manufacturing plants. Between 1954 and 
1965, almost two-thirds of all new industrial 
buildings and a little over half of all new 
stores were constructed outside the central 
cities cores. 

A new strategy of urban economic develop- 
ment is called for to promote an economic re- 
birth of our slum areas, That strategy can- 
not realistically focus upon establishing large 
manufacturing plants in the central cities. 
These kinds of businesses are no longer com- 
patible with urban location since they would 
require major land clearance and would pose 
problems in terms of water and power avail- 
ability and air pollution. Rather, the em- 
phasis must be upon service companies, office 
buildings, construction firms, light manufac- 
turing, and retail and wholesale distribution 
companies. 

For these types of businesses, a key inhibi- 
tion to location or expansion in urban ghetto 
areas is a lack of financing for construction 
or purchase of fized assets and for working 
capital. This ts particularly a problem for 
minority group businessmen. At the present 
time no significant amount of long-term, 
low-interest mortgage money is available 
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from public or private sources for such in- 
dustrial and commercial projects. A particu- 
larly severe problem is the lack of financing 
for most of project costs, for example, 90% 


purposes 
available would be on the order of 15 to 20 
year loans of 50% of project costs at a “con- 
stant factor”—interest plus amortization of 
principal—of 9 or 10%. And such loans would 
be available in poverty areas only to well 
established, credit worthy borrowers. At these 
terms, there is no incentive to locate facili- 
ties in a poverty area and no o ty 
for any other than the most credit worthy 
businessman to get financing. 

By far the larger number of potential bor- 
rowers in poverty areas cannot get loans at 
all, despite the fact that a great many are 
excellent credit risks. no loans are 
available to “speculative builders” who would 
construct office or loft buildings without hav- 
ing previously leased or sold all of the space. 

The fact is, quite simply, that the banks, 


would not have these credit problems on 
moving into a slum area are the large corpo- 
rations who tend to finance their expansion 
activities from internal capital or by selling 
their own notes on the market. 

In my view, the key economic development 
incentive for the central cities is the provi- 
sion of attractive financing. Tax credit pro- 
posals are useful, but it is important to rec- 
ognize that tax credits won’t help the man 
who can’t get credit to start a business in the 
first place—which, as I have said, is the case 
with most of those businesses which are suit- 
able to central city location. Moreover, tax 
credits will not stimulate the development of 
locally owned small business which can, for 
example, give the slum Negro a vital economic 
stake in his own community. 

The proposal which I lay before you, and 
which was cosponsored by 19 other Repub- 
lican Senators, calls for the establishment of 
a domestic version of the World Bank, de- 
signed to provide low-cost financing in high 
risk areas for business and commercial ven- 
tures. The Bank would make loans and guar- 
antee private bank loans for business ven- 
tures which are either (1) located in a desig- 
nated urban or rural poverty areas; or (2) 
are located outside such an area, but which 
will draw at least one-half of their employees 
from among unemployed or low-income resi- 
dents of those areas. Loans could go to busi- 
messes and projects of all sizes, including 
both the larger job-producing establishments 
and smaller businesses which could be owned 
by indigenous entrepreneurs. There is a vari- 
ety of supportive assistance functions which 
the Bank could provide, from technical help 
to insurance, and the legislation includes a 
number of protective provisions including a 
requirement that credit be provided only 
where it is not available on reasonable terms 
from private sources. 

The key, of course, is the financial struc- 
ture of the Bank. Along the model of the 
World Bank, I have suggested that the Do- 
mestic Development Bank be funded by $2 
billion subscription of its stock by the Fed- 
eral government—$400 million of that 
amount would be paid in initially, with the 
remaining amount being subject to call by 
the Bank if necessary as a guarantee to pri- 
vate investors in it. The bulk of the Bank's 
loan funds would be raised by selling bonds 
to private investors at normal commercial 
interest rates. Since these bonds have the 
backing of a callable Federal subscription of 
Bank stock, we have what amounts to a gov- 
ernment guarantee which will have a multi- 
plier effect in terms of raising private funds. 

We can expect that the Bank’s bonds would 
sell on the open market at about 614 W, al- 
lowing the Bank to make mortgage loans at 
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a rate of about 714% including amortization 
of principal. Such rates would be extremely 
attractive to developers and business men, 
especially when coupled with 30 year terms 
and coverage of 80 to 90% of project costs. 
Such credit is simply not now available in 
slum areas. It would create a tremendous in- 
centive for economic development, for it 
would allow developers for example, to charge 
tenants rents that are up to ½ less than in 
other areas of the city and would allow them 
to get their own equity investment back in 
a matter of two to three years. This latter 
point is crucial—the developer who can rap- 
idly recoup his original 10 to 20 percent 
equity investment by taking advantage of 
the high interest and appreciation deduc- 
tions, presently available under the tax code, 

other profits he is making is being 
offered a real business incentive. 

Lastly, the whole system is financially 
sound because the Bank will earn sufficient 
profits of its loans and guarantee to allow 
it to pay off its bondholders and perhaps even. 
to return a profit to the Federal Government. 
This is a technique which works on the inter- 
national level, and it is high time that we 
used it here—the World Bank, for example, 
earned $169 million in net profits in the year 
ending June 30, 1967. Everyone makes money, 
with the major input by the Federal Govern- 
ment being the pledging of its credit. In this 
manner, the Bank serves the role of routing 
the Nation’s financial power into inner-city 
development; it gives institutional investors, 
pension fund managers, and banks a way to 
invest with a fair return in job-creating, anti- 
slum projects. 

There is a second way in which the private 
sector can participate in the war on poverty. 
In this case, rather than using Federal funds 
as leverage to attract private financing, we 
would use tax revenues to purchase public 
services from the private sector, Government 
and public services is one of the fastest grow- 
ing sectors in the economy yet it is a market 
hardly tapped by private companies. There 
are a number of areas of activity which could 
be performed on a contract basis by private 
business without the need for government to 
build up vast operating bureaucracies, in- 


even sanitation and rat control. 

The development of such a business role 
should, I feel, be one of the functions of the 
non-profit Economic Opportunity Corpora- 
tion for which I have introduced legislation 
with 23 other Republican Senators. This 
Corporation would be of mixed public and 
private ownership and would provide a broad 
range of technical services to private busi- 
ness to assist it in participating directly in 
antipoverty activities. The Economic Oppor- 
tunity Corporation would be a center for in- 
formation, research, and demonstration proj- 
ects designed to develop opportunities for 
business to undertake the performance of 
public services. I understand that Governor 
Reagan has now set up just such an organiza- 
tion in California. 

While itself a non-profit organization, the 
Corporation could establish profit-making 
subsidiaries which could serve as small busi- 
ness development and investment companies. 
These subsidiaries would perform the initial 
research and feasibility studies to develop 
business opportunities, would provide seed 
capital and would take an equity interest in 
joint ventures for the more promising ones. 
Such business opportunities might be de- 
veloped as joint ventures between existing 
companies—for example, a sewing machine 
company and a textile company could collab- 
orate on establishing sewing centers for 
poverty area residents who could rent the 
machines and purchase mill ends. Alterna- 
tively, such businesses might be initially 
owned by one of the subsidiary investment 
companies, until proven to be sound and 
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capable of being sold off. Such investment 
companies could, hopefully, sell stock and at- 
tract private capital. 

In this manner, the Corporation would be 
helping to develop types of business enter- 
prises which would benefit the poverty areas 
and still be attractive ventures for private 
investment. This type of entrepreneurial ac- 
tivity has been performed at the interna- 
tional level by the International Basic Econ- 
omy Corporation and by the ADELA Invest- 
ment Company (which I helped to establish 
in 1965). 

Finally, the Corporation would be a cen- 
tral source of information on our govern- 
ment programs through which business can 
engage in anti-poverty activities, and a source 
of case histories of successful private com- 
pany projects. That kind of one-stop shop- 
ping center is desperately needed to serve 
the vast numbers of private companies which 
are seeking information about relevant Fed- 
eral and private experiments. 

I believe that these two bills embody the 
kind of profit-making approach to the in- 
volvement of the private sector that we must 
pursue. The fact that a majority of Repub- 
lican Senators offers this legislation—none 
of which seeks to dismember or replace the 
Office of Economic Opportunity—is evidence 
that Republicans will support anti-poverty 
initiative which seeks to mobilize private as 
well as public resources. 

I hope that this symposium will produce 
other such ideas for our party to offer in the 
battle against urban blight. 


The State Tax Tangle 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, during our 
Easter recess an excellent editorial ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal on 
April 15, relating to the serious problem 
of State taxation of interstate commerce. 
As this editorial points out, our economy 
is becoming more and more Balkanized, 
so that companies cannot do business 
across State lines without encountering 
inequitable and insurmountable burdens. 

The editorial also highlights the re- 
sponsibility of Congress to provide satis- 
factory solutions to this problem. In this 
regard, I would direct the attention of 
my colleagues to my bill, H.R. 2158, the 
proposed Interstate Taxation Act. This 
measure would represent a giant step to- 
ward achieving a balanced program for 
the taxation of those companies which 
conduct business across State lines. It is 
my hope that this measure, which was 
reported out of the Rules Committee last 
July, will soon be considered by the entire 
House. The Wall Street Journal editorial, 
which I would like to insert for the REC- 
orp, represents a reiteration of the need 
for the prompt enactment of my bill. 

The editorial follows: 

THE STATE Tax TANGLE 


When business began spreading across 
state lines a century and more ago, tax dis- 
putes became inevitable. So far no one has 
been able to straighten out the resulting 
tangle. 

As long ago as 1891 the Supreme Court 
held that each state could tax its “fair share” 
of a multistate enterprise. The states’ esti- 
mates totaled well over 100% of a corpora- 
tion, 
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If states were lax in efforts to collect from 
interstate firms, the upshot often was an 
unfair burden on other businesses and in- 
dividuals within their borders. If states were 
aggressive, it meant an excessive burden on 
interstate companies—especially the smaller 
ones, which lacked the resources to fight 
their cases in court. 

Just how aggressive a state can be is illus- 
trated by Missouri's recent attempt to collect 
disputed taxes from the Norfolk & Western 
Railway. The N&W didn't operate in Mis- 
souri until 1964, when it acquired control of 
the Wabash Railroad, one of the largest lines 
in the state. 

The usual method for assessing a railroad’s 
rolling stock is to find the percentage of a 
line’s track mileage that lies within the state 
and then apply that figure to the total value 
of its locomotives and cars. Using that proce- 
dure, Missouri before 1964 had assessed the 
Wabash line’s stock at $9.2 million. 

After the N&W takeover the state applied 
the same method to a much bigger system, 
more than doubling the assessment for the 
Wabash. N&W challenged the change, point- 
ing out that it is a coal-hauling line and 
that almost none of its coal-carrying equip- 
ment ever enters Missouri. 

The Supreme Court supported the Norfolk 
& Western, ruling that the increased assess- 
ment was an “unconscionable and unconsti- 
tutional” burden on interstate commerce. 
Whatever the convenience of any taxing 
formula, it should not be allowed to over- 
ride equity. 

That’s fine, as far as it goes, but the mat- 
ter should not be allowed to rest there. For 
nearly a decade Congress has been consider- 
ing imposition of uniformity on state taxa- 
tion of interstate firms and the states for 
even longer have been trying to reach a 
similar result on their own. 

Though we would prefer that the states 
solve the problem themselves, a solution of 
some sort is long overdue. Interstate business 
should not be forced to rely only on the 
Supreme Court’s counsel that everyone be 
reasonable. 


European-Middle East Report 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have received from Mr. Ray McHugh, 
chief of bureau of the Copley News Serv- 
ice, a very penetrating report of his re- 
cent visit to the Middle East. 

Mr. McHugh visited France, Greece, 
Israel, Lebanon, and Italy. He also spent 
considerable time aboard ships in the 
U.S. 6th Fleet. 

He noted, among other things, a great 
effort by the Soviet Navy to move into a 
power vacuum left by the withdrawal of 
the British Navy. He describes various 
Soviet efforts to obtain bases around the 
Mediterranean basin, including the Brit- 
ish Naval Base at Malta. In his words, 
the Russians are trying to “shoulder” 
the 6th Fleet out of the Mediterranean 
by embarrassing U.S. forces and by 
slowly drying up reservoirs of good will. 

In his description of the Arab-Israeli 
situation he makes the point that the 
Arab defeat by Israel was a victory for 
the Soviet Union, because the Arabs are 
entirely dependent upon the Soviets for 
all military support. 

He added that the war demonstrates 
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to Russia the fact that the United States 
was not prepared to take a decisive role 
in the Middle East, 

His observation of the situation in 
Greece portrays a government that 
stands by and supports the United 
States, and which is also not critical of 
the American role in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I have covered only a 
few highlights of this comprehensive re- 
port and I urge my colleagues to read it 
in its entirety. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this report be placed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT ON EUROPEAN-MIDDLE East Trip, 1968 
(By Ray McHugh) 

Period Covered: March 22 to April 15. 

Countries Covered: France, Greece, Israel, 
Lebanon, Italy. 

The main attention of this trip was di- 
rected at the problems of the Mediterranean 
and the Middle East with particular emphasis 
on the rapidly escalating Russian penetra- 
tion, the Arab-Israeli feud and the political 
situation inside Greece one year after the 
military coup d'etat. 

There can be absolutely no doubt that the 
hatred between Jews and Arabs has given the 
Soviet Union an unparalleled opoprtunity to 
push its national and ideological influence 
into the Mediterranean. 

In my opinion it is absolutely essential 
that the U.S. seek or even impose an early 
Israeli-Arab compromise settlement. Both 
Arabs and Jews say it is impossible to reach 
such a settlement inside the area. 

One must be reached if the Soviet tide is 
to be rolled back. At stake is the alignment 
of more than 100 million people, the world’s 
richest oil deposits and the strategic defense 
of southern Europe, 

If the Russian advance continues, Moscow 
will be in a position to impose it: will on the 
entire northern coast of the Mediterranean, 
throughout the Persian Gulf and across the 
Turkish-Iranian-Pakistani land bridge to 
India. They are described as “firmly en- 
trenched” already in Aden at the strategic 
entrance to the Red Sea. 

These are the stakes involved. 

The Russian navy is effectively challeng- 
ing the U.S. Sixth Fleet for control of waters 
that have always been a key to world peace, 
The Soviets are now maintaining more than 
40 ships and submarines in the Mediterra- 
nean, matching the U.S. commitment in 
numbers. Although the Sixth Fleet has the 
advantage of two attack aircraft carriers, the 
Soviets are putting in increasing numbers of 
guided missile ships, including many carry- 
ing potent surface-to-surface missiles—the 
kind that sank the Israeli destroyer Elath late 
in 1967. 

Within a few weeks their first helicopter 
carrier is expected to pass through the Bos- 
phorus. A second is undergoing trials in the 
Black Sea and officers of the Sixth Fleet are 
convinced that Moscow will soon decide to 
build attack carriers—if the decision hasn't 
already been made. 

It should be noted that the Russian copter 
carriers also are fitted to carry 1,000 “naval 
infantry,” thus giving Moscow the means to 
impose direct military force anywhere in its 
new areas of influence. 

The Soviets are using the Syrian port of 
Latakia and the Egyptian ports of Port Said 
and Alexandria on a free-wheeling basis, al- 
though they have cleverly avoided the for- 
eign bases“ agreements which fouled U.S. 
relations with nationalistic forces in so many 
countries. Their bombers also are paying 
regular “courtesy” visits to Egypt and Syria 
and are soon expected in Algeria. 
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The Soviets also have begun to explore the 
vast NATO-built bases at Mers el-Kebir in 
Algeria. It is reported that with French 
agreement, the Russians have actually been 
surveying the base for more than six months, 
although France only turned it back to Al- 
geria formally in March. 

The base is one of the best-protected 
deepwater anchorages in the Mediterranean 
and boasts underground workshops and stor- 
age facilities that are described as hardened 
even against nuclear attack. It also offers 
submarine facilities. 

Sixth Fleet officers report that Soviet ships 
have already to call at the base and 
they admit they do not know what equip- 
ment the Russians may be installing or 
unloading under the cover of darkness. There 
are unconfirmed reports that intermediate- 
range missiles capable of nuclear warheads 
have been installed. 

The Russian arrival at Mers el Kebir has 
spread the air of uncertainty all the way 
across the Mediterranean to Spain, where 
Sixth Fleet officers report deep concern in 
Spanish government and military circles. 

The next Soviet target may well be Malta 
which is suffering a staggering economic 
collapse as a result of dwindling ship repair 
work. This loss can be traced to the closing 
of the Suez Canal and the British withdrawal 
from the Middle East and Asia. 

Little US. work is available for the 
Maltese. Adm. William Martin, Sixth Fleet 
eommander, is giving U.S. crews liberty at 
Valetta as often as possible to pump a few 
dollars into the economy, but it is an ad- 
mittedly weak step. 

Martin urges a common NATO approach 
to the Malta problem. An injection of about 
$60 million a year, he said, would save for 
the West one of the most strategic naval 
points in the world. 

Should Moscow gain a foothold in Malta, 
he warned, the entire position of his fleet 
would be in jeopardy. 

Despite the crude harassing tactics Rus- 
sian ships employ against American war- 
ships in the Mediterranean, I found no one 
who seriously thinks Moscow is preparing for 
& naval conflict. Instead, the Russians seem 
to feel that by embarrassing U.S. forces and 
by slowly drying up reservoirs of goodwill, 
they can literally shoulder the Sixth Fleet 
out of the Mediterranean. 

The fleet has already lost its welcome in 
many traditional ports of call—not through 
any action of its own, but as a result of 
American diplomatic failures. 

I was told that the French, following De 
Gaulle policies, also are working to under- 
mine the U.S. position in Lebanon which is 
a former French colony. 

In Beirut, for example, where U.S. marines 
helped prevent a Communist takeover only 
10 years ago, the Sixth Fleet has been ad- 
vised not to seek permission for a visit. And 
Lebanon is the last bastion of moderate Arab 
thinking on the eastern rim of the Medi- 
terranean. Its American University has 
trained the majority of Arab leaders. Its 


Yet the issue of Israel has overtaken all 
other considerations. 

“If the choice is zionism or communism, 
we prefer communism,” say men who have 
enormous personal stakes in a free enter- 
prise system. 

In both Israel and Lebanon, political and 
business leaders pleaded for an American 
initiative to solve the problems of occupied 
territories and homeless. refugees. Both sides 
seek American guarantees of their boundaries. 

The claim of some Arabs that an Ameri- 
can-imposed solution would immediately 
topple the pro-Soviet government of Syria, 
and bring a reversal in the policies of Egypt, 
Iraq and Algeria seems a bit optimistic, but 
a solution would certainly give the United 
States a chance to recoup its in- 
fluence in the Middle East and North Africa. 
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Without a solution, the situation appears 
certain to deteriorate rapidly. 

The time for a solution is now, Arabs in- 
sist, because President Johnson’s decision 
not to seek reelection has placed him in a 
unique position where he is free of organized 
Jewish political pressures inside the United 
States, 

Whether or not these Jewish pressures 
exist is immaterial, The fact that the Arabs 
are convinced they do exist gives them a 
form and substance that cannot be ignored. 

The military position of Israel remains 
strong and there is little likelihood that 
Nasser and his allies will launch another 
all-out war this summer, despite the com- 
plete resupply and reorganization of Arab 
armies and air forces. 

The Israeli position, however, is not im- 
pregnable. In fact, the country is hard 
pressed for jets that can match the new 
MIG-21s supplied to the Arabs and it faces 
serious manpower problems. 

The guerrilla raids of the El Fatah—the 
militant organization of the Palestinian 
Arab refugees—pose serious problems for 
Israel and may be more effective than con- 
ventional military action. 

The El Fatah is now based in Jordan, ac- 


of power and influence. It is said to be fi- 
nanced by all the countries of the Arab 
League. 

Its new guerrilla tactics, aimed at sparking 
support from Arab groups in Israeli-occupied 
areas bear strong resemblances to the “war of 
national liberation” strategy employed by 
Communists in Vietnam and other parts of 
the world. 

The Israelis appear seriously concerned 
about the strain such guerrilla operations 
puts on their small army. 

“They could wear us down,” admits one 
Israeli general. 

He insists that the strategy of guerrilla 
war is the result of a formal agreement be- 
tween the Arab governments. 

One cannot dismiss the im 


million of these people are scattered through 
the Arab countries. Lebanon, for example, 
has more than 200,000. 

These have resisted assimilation. 
They insist on their right to return to Pal- 
estine and they constitute such volatile 
blocs in each Arab nation that no leader can 
oppose them without risking assassination. 
Nevertheless, each Arab government keeps a 
close eye on the refugees and restricts their 
movement as much as possible. 

I was told over and over that any Arab 
leader who agreed to talks with Israel “would 
be dead In a week.” 

This belief underscores the view of Arab 
moderates that any solution must literally 
be by the United States. 

There is no serious talk of a U.N. solution 
or even a joint big power agreement because 
it is obviously to the best interests of Rus- 
sia to keep Middle East tensions boiling. 

It would be a great mistake to regard last 
year’s June war as a defeat for Russia. It 
was a victory because it left the humiliated 
Arab forces even more dependent on Moscow. 
And it left the oil-rich nations of the Arabian 
Peninsula in a position where they could 
do nothing but step up their support and 
involvement in the anti-Israeli cause. 

The war also demonstrated to Russia that 
the United States was not prepared to take 
a decisive role in the Middle East. This 
realization, coupled with the British with- 
drawal, has created a vacuum and the Rus- 
sians are filling it. 

The awareness of this vacuum has 
prompted Turkey and Iran—and now Pak- 
istan—to seek “more normal” relations with 
Russia. The solid Turkish friendship for the 
United States has reportedly cooled a great 
deal. NATO planners in southern Europe are 
deeply disturbed about political trends in 
Ankara and Istanbul. 
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A recent visit of the Sixth Fleet flagship 
to Turkey was interrupted by a student 
demonstration that involved about 80 
pickets, led by two professional Red 
agitators. 

“In the past the Turks would never have 
permitted such an embarrassment,” said U.S. 
Navy sources. “But today they are hedging. 
They are talking about accommodations with 
Russia—and those accommodations will cost 
us.” 

The splendorous visit of Kosygin to Tehe- 
Tan in early April and his later visit to Paki- 
stan accentuates the changing attitude to- 
ward the U.S.S.R. 

“Nobody wants to get trapped in case the 
Russians force us out completely,” said one 
American diplomat. 

It should be noted, too, that Kosygin made 
a threatening anti-Israel speech while he 
was in Pakistan, obviously trying to tighten 
Russia’s ties with the whole Moslem world. 

The U.S. Fleet encountered another em- 
barrassment recently when a long-scheduled 
visit to Yugoslavia was cancelled on 24 hours 
notice. 

The Yugoslavs cited anti-American dem- 
onstrations as the cause, but Yugoslav news- 
papers also seized on the situation to de- 
mand the withdrawal of the Sixth Fleet from 
the Mediterranean. 

The fleet also has been the target of con- 
sistent abuse from Italian Communists and 
socialists, although the Italian navy con- 
tinues close cooperation. Interestingly 
enough, the French navy also has been very 
cooperative despite DeGaulle’s policies. U.S. 
and French ships and planes recently took 
part in a joint exercise that saw American 
Pilots flying deep into France. 

Greece is a bastion of pro-American senti- 
ment. The military-backed government is 
solidly committed to NATO and close ties 
with Washington despite the abuse it has re- 
ceived from liberal circles in the United 
States. The Greek military forces give “more 
than 100 per cent cooperation” to U.S. forces, 
according to our attaches in Athens. 

The government appears solidly in power 
with growing popular support. Prime Min- 
ister Papadopoulus insists that there is no 
plan to end the monarchy, but that King 
Constantine will not be brought back from 
Rome until the government decides the time 
is right, This is expected to be sometime 
after the Sept. 1 plebiscite on the new con- 
stitution. 

indication in Athens points to the 


par 
ing the now unemployed members of the 
last parliament—suggests that the colonels 
won't win. 

Underemployment and low wages are still 
problems in Greece, but the government 
seems to have made more progress in the 
last year than the country’s farmers and 
wage-earners have seen in a long time. The 
business climate is excellent. Foreign invest- 
ments are rising and the government has 
repeatedly stressed its commitment to the 
free enterprise system. 

The colonels scored a master political 
stroke when they cancelled $250 million 
worth of small loans owed to the government 
by some 650,000 farm families. Some of the 
loans up to 83, 500 —had been in 
force for 20 years and impoverished farm- 
ers were struggling to keep up their interest 
payments. 

The government also has just made an 
unusual gesture to the United States. It has 
ordered 20 percent of its dollar earnings 
placed in U.S. banks to help alleviate the 
balance of payments deficit. It has acknowl- 
edged that the sum—about $20 million—is 
only a token, but it has urged other nations 
to follow suit, particularly those who have 
benefited from American aid. 

On the military side, the Greeks have been 
developing Suda Bay on Crete to the point 
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that it is now the major NATO defense cen- 
ter in the Mediterranean, They have just 
opened & big rocket and missile range which 
is a godsend to the Sixth Fleet. 

Incidentally, the Russian warships main- 
tain a constant watch on Crete and one of 
their biggest open water anchorages is 
located only 50 miles from Suda Bay. 

Adm. Martin says Soviet harassment of his 
ships increases noticeably as soon as they 
stream east of Crete. The Russians are ap- 
parently trying to discourage any U.S. naval 
activity between Crete and the Middle East. 

I have presented this report in summary 
fashion because it is accompanied by copies 
of articles prepared during the trip. These 
articles provide more detailed glimpses into 
the Russian, Mideast and Greek situations, 
plus a report on Franco-American relations 
as seen from Paris. 

The cooperation afforded me by the 
Israeli, Greek and Lebanese governments 
and by the Sixth Fleet headquarters at 
Gaeta, Italy, was outstanding. 

Top contacts included Adm, Martin; 
Prime Minister Papadopoulus, Foreign Min- 
ister Pipinellis and Deputy Premier Sideratos 
of Greece; Prime Minister Eshkol, former 
premier Ben Gurion; Ambassador Rabin, 
Golda Maier, Meyer Weisgal of the Weitzman 
Institute and Jerusalem Mayor Kallec in 
Israel; President Helou, foreign minister 
Hakkim and leading Arab bankers and busi- 
nessmen in Lebanon. 

To conclude, I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the progress Russia has made in the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. And it 
is my opinion that if it is to be checked, the 
first step must be an American initiative to 
hammer out an agreement or at least a 
modus vivendi between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors. 


Remarks of Hon. John T. Reid, Mayor of 
Scottsboro, Ala. 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
trigued by reports of a significant speech 
to the Alabama League of Municipalities 
meeting in Montgomery, Ala., concerning 
& very urgent requirement in this Na- 
tion—the need to launch a vigorous at- 
tack on the ugliness and filth which in- 
fest so many of our towns and urban 
areas. 

The speech was made by the Honor- 
able John T. Reid, the capable and 
energetic mayor of Scottsboro, Ala., on 
his election to the first vice presidency 
of the Alabama municipal organization. 
Because of my own interest in improv- 
ing the quality of life for all the citizens 
of this Nation, I sought a copy of his 
remarks. 

Mayor Reid is to be commended for 
his thoughtful insight into the problems 
of ugliness, filth, and litter which seems 
to be growing in our towns and com- 
munities. 

More important, however, is his defini- 
tion of the solution. Mayor Reid urges 
that the communities devote the same 
type of effort to improvement of the en- 
vironment and quality of life for its citi- 
zens that has been engaged in the quest 
for industrial development. 

His proposal that every element of the 
community be brought into the endeavor 
is essential to the success of this work 
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because so much of the problem con- 
cerns lack of thoughtfulness on the part 
of individuals. 

No amount of local, State, or Federal 
effort can do the job without the con- 
cern and action by each citizen. 

Because of the vital significance of 
Mayor Reid’s address to communities 
throughout this Nation, I include his 
speech in my remarks at this point: 


REMARKS OF Hon. JOHN T. REID, MAYOR 
OF SCOTTSBORO, ALA., ALABAMA LEAGUE OF 
MUNICIPALITIES CONVENTION, MONTGOMERY, 
ALA., APRIL 23, 1968 


The economic growth and development of 
Alabama and our individual communities is 
a subject which has received considerable 
attention and effort during recent years. 

We are commencing to realize the results 
of that attention and effort with our accel- 
erating rate of industrial investment. More 
and more industrial prospects are seeing the 
advantages of this area—adequate natural 
resources, plenty of clean water, industrious 
people, and the fresh apr al of our undefiled 
countryside—and they are selecting our area 
for new and expanded plants. 

We appear to be achieving a momentum 
in growth and development which can be 
self-propelling. Nothing succeeds like success. 

But at the same time, this momentum can 
carry the seeds for its own destruction. 

We are now reaching the point we must 
be aware that the self-destruction of our 
finest assets is possible. 

We must ferret out the problems which can 
retard this momentum and we must take 
positive steps to continue and increase the 
attractiveness of our communities to future 
growth. 

We have reached the place where we must 
give attention and effort to the ugliness and 
slum conditions which can mar our towns 
and communities, the filth and litter which 
may line our roads and highways, the pollu- 
tion which can choke off the life-giving 
properties of water and air, the despair and 
hopelessness which can overcome our citi- 
zens who lack rewarding outlets for their 
talents and energies. 

As municipal officials, we are aware that 
some of these problems are appearing in our 
communities today. 

But you will have a better idea of the 
potentials of these problems if you will recall 
the conditions in many areas of this nation 
which have reached a high degree of indus- 
trialization. 

In a sense, today we are the beneficiaries of 
their wonton disregard of these problems in 
the past. The concentration of population 
and marketpower in many of these areas was 
insufficient to overcome the problems of ugli- 
ness, pollution and decay when industry 
needed to expand. Industry had to turn else- 
where, The industrialized centers closed the 
doors of opportunity to themselves by ne- 
glecting the environment and the quality of 
life in their duties. 

These problems don’t appear full grown 
overnight. By the time they are obvious to 
all, it is too late and correction and reversal 
require far more effort and resources than 
preventative action. 

To protect and enhance the attractiveness 
of our towns and communities for continued 
industrial growth and development we must 
take action on a wide range of fronts, Just 
as no single step can be blamed for the total- 
ity of the problem, no single action is the 
solution. 

As city officials, we bear a great degree of 
responsibility for the direction in which our 
community moves. The focus and support 
for the proper efforts to improve the quality 
of our communities must come from us. 

Several areas of activity call for considera- 
tion by most communities at this time. 

I think of the general ugliness which af- 
flicts too many streets and highways. This 
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ugliness is a result of over commercializa- 
tion, lack of protection for the roadsides, 
the endless deposits of litter and filth, the 
open graveyards of castoffs from our civiliza- 
tion and way of life. 

These depressing sights need not exist. 

Our municipalities have the authority to 
provide for orderly commercial development, 
Through appropriate civic programs of train- 
ing and education we can inspire better care 
and treatment of individual homes in the 
community, We can encourage clean up cam- 
paigns and provide for deposit of litter and 
trash. We can require screening of junk 
yards and other offensive eye sores. 

Likewise, prevention of pollution of air 
and water require extensive attention, The 
protection of our high quality water is es- 
sential to a wider range of activities includ- 
ing the health of our citizens, the growth of 
our industry, and continuation of water rec- 
reation and fishing activities. 

It has been somewhat shocking in recent 
days to read of water pollution being con- 
doned under the pretext that we can't have 
both industry and clean water. This is totally 
false. 

Our experience shows that we can have 
both clean water and industrial growth. And 
if we are to profit at all by the mistakes of 
older urban areas, we must realize that un- 
less we do protect the quality of our water, 
we close the doors to future industrial growth. 
Industry must have clean water. 

We must also foster rewarding and con- 
structive outlets for the talents and energies 
of our communities citizens. Programs for 
adding enrichment and quality to life take 
many forms. For some it may be music and 
art; for others, hunting and fishing. In many 
cases, these programs are more appropriately 
implemented by organizations other than 
our municipal government. But we must be 
alert to the needs of the citizens and the 
appropriate contributions which can be made 
through municipal effort. 

Parks, streets, garbage collection and dis- 
posal, and the whole range of municipal ac- 
tivities are a part of the total picture of our 
communities. In meeting each function we 
need to give attention to the improvement 
of quality in the life of the citizens. The 
most expedient solution may not always be 
the most desirable and economical in the 
long run. 

In providing for the type of urban devel- 
opment which our communities deserve and 
which is essential if we are to protect our 
future potential for growth, the nature and 
scope of our task is vast. 

In this type of endeavor we must bring 
into play the efforts and resources of all ele- 
ments of the community. We must draw on 
the distinct powers and resources of Federal, 
State and County governments as well as the 
civic organizations and our own municipal 
structure, Without the full participation and 
cooperation of these groups our requirements 
may overwhelm us. 

The sad condition of our industrialized 
urban areas should be warning enough for 
the direction our growth and development 
must go. We have the opportunity to profit 
from their mistakes, And the time for action 
is now. 


Title II of S. 917: A Radical Assault on 
the Constitution 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate will, in a few days, be considering a 
legislative proposal which threatens to 
undermine the basic constitutional sys- 
tem under which this country has lived 
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and prospered since its founding. I am 
referring to title II of S. 917, the so-called 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act. Title II contains five separate pro- 
visions. Considered separately, each of 
these provisions is, I believe, wholly un- 
wise and subject to the gravest constitu- 
tional doubts. Considered together, the 
provisions of title II rank among the 
most extensive assaults on the Supreme 
Court, and on the independence of the 
Federal judiciary, in the history of our 
jurisprudence. 

Briefly stated, the provisions of title 
II would— 

Abolish Federal habeas corpus juris- 
diction over all State criminal convic- 
tions. 

Abolish Supreme Court jurisdiction to 
review any State criminal case in which 
confessions or eyewitness identifications 
had been admitted in evidence. 

Require Federal courts to admit con- 
fessions into evidence even if such con- 
fessions were obtained in violation of the 
specific safeguards required under the 
Constitution by the Supreme Court in 
Miranda against Arizona, 1966. 

Require Federal courts to admit eye- 
witness identifications into evidence even 
if obtained in violation of the specific 
safeguards required under the Constitu- 
tion by the Supreme Court in United 
States against Wade, 1967. 

Overrule the Supreme Court’s decision 
in Mallory against United States, 1957, 
and permit Federal criminal suspects to 
be questioned indefinitely before they 
are presented to a committing magis- 
trate. 

The magnitude of these challenges to 
our constitutional system—the enormity 
of the damage which would be done to 
our system if the Congress approves this 
title—is literally staggering. What pos- 
sible justification can there be for abol- 
ishing the writ of habeas corpus in State 
criminal cases—the great writ, the basic 
guarantee of our individual liberties? 
What justification can there be in for- 
bidding Supreme Court review of State 
cases where confessions or eyewitness 
identifications are challenged under the 
Constitution, and thus breaching 150 
years of our constitutional history from 
Marbury against Madison and Martin 
against Hunter’s Lessee, which estab- 
lished the Supreme Court as the ultimate 
tribunal interpreting the “supreme law 
of the land?” Who can justify flouting 
the clear terms of article V of the Consti- 
tution, and its explicit procedures for 
amending the Constitution, by instead 
acting to change the Constitution by sim- 
ple congressional statute purporting to 
overrule the Miranda and Wade cases? 

I submit there is absolutely no justi- 
fication “in law or in reason” for taking 
these actions by approving any of the 
provisions of title II. 

Proponents of title II argue that it 
should be approved because it would as- 
sist in the battle against crime. But 
nothing can be further from the truth. If 
title II is enacted, chaos would result 
regarding the proper procedures which 
law-enforcement officials should follow. 
Law enforcement in this country would 
be thrown into years of confusion while 
the constitutionality of title IT’s provi- 
sions is tested in the courts. Ultimately, 
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it is clear that a vast number of arrests 
and convictions under title II will be in- 
validated by the courts. At that point, 
retrials will in many cases be impossible; 
witnesses will have died, memories will 
have dimmed, or the procedures fol- 
lowed—under the apparent authority of 
title II— will be so flagrantly invalid un- 
der the Constitution that any retrial will 
be out of the question. Thus convicted, 
criminals will be turned out into the 
streets and the Congress, not the courts, 
will be to blame, because it was the Con- 
gress which enacted obviously invalid 
legislation. 

Approval of title II would gravely 
harm—not help—law enforcement for 
another reason. Because the provisions 
of title II fly in the face of the Constitu- 
tion, approval of this title by the Con- 
gress would only encourage disrespect for 
the law. The Congress cannot act law- 
lessly and expect that the result will 
be more effective law enforcement. I be- 
lieve that—particularly in these times 
of widespread lawlessness—the Senate 
must demonstrate to the American people 
that we are a Nation of laws and that, 
if changes are needed in the Constitu- 
tion—the fundamental law of the land— 
these changes will be made only through 
the clearly accepted procedures set out 
in the Constitution. 

For these reasons, title II must be 
rejected. 

This is not a partisan issue. It should 
not divide Republicans and Democrats. 
There is no “liberal” or “conservative” 
position on this issue. Some 30 years ago, 
in this Chamber, a similar assault was 
made on the independence and the power 
of the judiciary in our system of govern- 
ment. That assault was in the guise of 
the infamous “Court-packing plan” to 
gerrymander the Supreme Court in order 
to force changes in its constitutional de- 
cisions. My father, Millard Tydings, was 
among those who stood firm in this 
Chamber and defeated this attempt to 
distort our constitutional system. Many 
people wrongly labeled this a conserva- 
tive” victory. It was not that. It was in- 
stead a victory for the strength and con- 
tinued viability of our basic institutions 
of governments. 

Defeat of title II is necessary for the 
same reasons it was necessary to defeat 
the Court-packing plan. This will not be 
a “liberal” victory. It will be a victory for 
our Constitution and for the preservation 
of our fundamental scheme of govern- 
ment. 

Let me now proceed to a more detailed 
consideration of the specific provisions 
of title II, which will demonstrate how 
deeply each of these provisions offends 
our framework of government. 

I, ABOLITION OF HABEAS CORPUS IN STATE 

CRIMINAL CASES 

Section 2256 of title II abolishes the 
habeas corpus jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts with respect to State criminal 
convictions. Under this section, the sole 
Federal review of Federal claims by 
State prisoners will be limited to appeal 
or certiorari to the Supreme Court from 
the highest State court having appellate 
jurisdiction over the case. 

This provision is in direct derogation 
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of article I, section 9 of the Constitution 
which specifically provides: 

The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in Cases 
of Rebellion or Invasion the public Safety 
may require it. 


Since 1867, Congress has made the 
Federal writ of habeas corpus available 
to all persons, including State prisoners, 
restrained of their liberty in violation of 
the Constitution or laws of the United 
States. Although the constitutional pro- 
vision prohibiting suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus does not of itself confer 
jurisdiction on any court to issue the 
writ, decisions of the Supreme Court 
make clear that once Congress has 
granted jurisdiction to the Federal courts 
to issue the writ, the jurisdiction cannot 
be withdrawn except in cases of rebellion 
or invasion. Thus, in United States v. 
Hayman (342 U.S. 205 (1952)), in which 
the Court upheld the validity of the al- 
ternative method of collateral attack re- 
quired under 28 U.S.C. 2255 for Federal 
prisoners, the Court emphasized that 
nothing in the legislative history of sec- 
tion 2255 disclosed any purpose to in- 
fringe upon a prisoner’s right of col- 
lateral attack upon his conviction. The 
Court specifically held that the sole pur- 
pose of the section was to minimize diffi- 
culties encountered in habeas corpus 
hearings by providing the same rights 
through an alternative and more con- 
venient procedure, and that the section 
did not operate to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus. 

Moreover, the elimination of Federal 
habeas corpus jurisdiction is open to 
grave objection on the grounds of both 
history and policy. 

The writ of habeas corpus, the great 
writ, is one of the ancient pillars of 
Anglo-American Law. Blackstone called 
it “the most celebrated writ in English 
law.” 3 Blackstone’s Commentaries 129. 
Power to issue the writ was first granted 
to the Federal courts as early as the 
Judiciary Act of 1789, 1 Stat. 73, 81-82. 
At that time, however, the common law 
rule governing issuance of the writ held 
that a judgment of conviction rendered 
by a court of general criminal jurisdic- 
tion was conclusive proof that confine- 
ment was legal. In addition, even where 
the writ was available, the common law 
rule permitted an inquiry only into the 
law, not the facts, of a detention. 

In 1867, Congress modified the com- 
mon law rule by making the Federal writ 
of habeas corpus available to all persons, 
including State prisoners, restrained of 
their liberty in violation of the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States, and by 
permitting inquiry into both the facts 
and the law of the detention. 14 Stat. 385, 
now incorporated in 28 U.S.C. 2241 and 
the following. Thus, in all cases in which 
a full and fair disposition of a Federal 
claim has not been reached in a State 
court, the Federal courts are available 
as an alternative forum through their 
habeas corpus jurisdiction to test the 
legality of the prisoner’s confinement. 

For a hundred years, the Federal courts 
have vindicated the basic constitutional 
rights of American citizens through 
habeas corpus proceedings, frequently 
after blatant denials of such rights have 
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gone uncorrected in the State courts. Let 
me cite a few examples which demon- 
strate how usurped the writ of habeas 
corpus is in protecting the right of all 
citizens. 

The provisions for Federal review of 
State criminal convictions by appeal or 
certiorari to the Supreme Court are 
grossly inadequate. As is well known, 
both of these appeal procedures are 
largely and necessarily discretionary in 
the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
simply does not have the time to consider 
thoroughly all the appeals and petitions 
for certiorari that are filed. To make 
these procedures the sole avenue for Fed- 
eral review will, at best, cause the Su- 
preme Court to accept for review many 
questionable cases on poor factual rec- 
ords, since this would be the Court’s sole 
opportunity to review the Federal ques- 
tions in the case. At worst, section 2256 
will deny many State prisoners even one 
full and fair review in a Federal court 
of their constitutional claims. In addi- 
tion, section 2256, taken in conjunction 
with the provisions of sections 3502 and 
3503 abolishing the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court with respect to 
issues involving the voluntariness of con- 
fessions or the conduct of lineups, means 
that no Federal review whatsoever will 
be available to State defendants raising 
such issues, no matter how meritorious 
their Federal constitutional claims. 

Because of their number and their 
ability as trial courts to hold hearings 
and make findings, the Federal district 
courts are uniquely suited to review the 
disposition of Federal claims in State 
courts. See, for example, Wright and 
Sofaer, “Federal Habeas Corpus Juris- 
diction for State Prisoners: The Alloca- 
tion of Fact-Finding Responsibility,” 75 
Yale Law Journal 894-985 (1966). 

It is regrettable that the highly 
charged emotional atmosphere in which 
the current debate over Federal habeas 
corpus for State prisoners is taking place 
obscures the single most salient fact of 
the procedure applicable under present 
law. In Townsend v. Sain (372 U.S. 293 
(1963)), the Supreme Court held un- 
equivocally that State court findings of 
fact, arrived at after full and fair hear- 
ings, must be accepted by the Federal 
courts. A Federal habeas corpus hearing 
is not available merely because a State 
prisoner has been convicted of a serious 
offense. It is not available merely to re- 
evaluate the evidence obtained at a full 
and fair State proceeding, or because a 

Federal district judge may disagree with 
the State court's evaluation of such evi- 
dence. Under the specific doctrine of 
Townsend against Sain, Federal habeas 
corpus is available only when the State 
trier of fact has not afforded the habeas 
applicant a full and fair hearing. The 
Townsend doctrine recognizes the basic 
importance in our federal system of al- 
locating the primary factfinding respon- 
Sibility to the State courts in cases in- 
volving State criminal proceedings. At 
the same time, it preserves the important 
role of the Federal courts in providing a 
meaningful Federal review of Federal 
claims raised in State courts. 

A hundred years of mora under 
the Federal habeas provisions 
forcefully 8 that absolute re- 
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liance on State courts to protect Federal 
rights does not adequately protect these 
rights. To abolish this jurisdiction would 
roll back a century of progress in Amer- 
ican constitutional law and restore 
American criminal procedure to the Dark 
Ages. 

As Thomas Jefferson, the major 
architect of our Bill of Rights, said in 
his first inaugural address: 

Equal and exact justice to all men, of 
whatever state or persuasion, religious or 
political... freedom of religion, freedom 
of the press, freedom of the person under 
the protection of the habeas corpus, and 
trial by juries impartially selected—these 
principles form the bright constellation 
which has gone before us, and guided our 
steps through an age of revolution and ref- 
ormation. This wisdom of our sages and 
the blood of our heroes have been devoted 
to their attainment. They should be the 
creed of our political faith—the text of civil 
instruction—the touchstone by which to 
try the services of those we trust; and 
should we wander from them in moments 
of error, or alarm, let us hasten to retrace 
our steps and to regain the road which alone 
leads to peace, liberty and safety. 


Before we throw aside our right to 
“freedom of the person under the pro- 
tection of the habeas corpus,” before we 
discard the wisdom of the centuries and 
our great constitutional heritage, before 
we adopt title II of this bill, let us—as 
Jefferson says—“hasten to retrace our 
steps and to regain the road which alone 
leads to peace, liberty, and safety.” 

Il. LIMITATION OF THE JURISDICTION OF THE 
SUPREME COURT AND OTHER FEDERAL COURTS 

Section 3502 of title II abolishes the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and 
other Federal courts to review a State 
trial court’s determination that confes- 
sion was voluntary, provided that the 
State court’s determination has been up- 
held by the highest State court having 
appellate jurisdiction over the case. 

Section 3503 of title II goes even fur- 
ther. Not only does it abolish the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court and other 
Federal courts to review a State trial 
court’s determination that eyewitness 
testimony was admissible in evidence. It 
also abolishes the appellate jurisdiction 
of both the Supreme Court and the Fed- 
eral courts of appeals to review a Fed- 
eral trial court’s determination that such 
testimony was admissible. 

Under present law, the Supreme Court 
has appellate jurisdiction over all cases 
in the lower Federal courts. The Su- 
preme Court also has appellate jurisdic- 
tion over cases in the State courts rais- 
ing a Federal question (28 U.S.C. 1251 
and the following). 

Sections 3502 and 3503 drastically cur- 
tail the appellate jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts over determinations involv- 
ing the voluntariness of a confession or 
eyewitness testimony. Any attempt by 
Congress to accomplish this result by 
statute, rather than by constitutional 
amendment, is open to serious constitu- 
tional challenge, The sections raise espe- 
cially grave questions with respect to 
State court determinations in these 
areas, since no Federal review whatso- 
ever would be available, even though a 
Federal claim has obviously been raised. 

The supremacy clause, in article VI of 
the Constitution, states that the Consti- 
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tution and laws.of the United States 
“shall be the supreme law of the land.” 
At least since the time of Marbury v. 
Madison (1 Cranch 137 (1803)), and 
Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee (1 Wheat. 304 
(1816)), the Supreme Court has been 
the sole tribunal under the Constitution 
with ultimate authority to resolve incon- 
sistent or conflicting interpretations of 
Federal constitutional law by State and 
Federal courts and to maintain the su- 
premacy of Federal law against conflict- 
ing State law. 

Although article III, section 2, of the 
Constitution provides that the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is cre- 
ated “with such exceptions, and under 
such regulations as the Congress shall 
make,” the exercise by Congress of 
such power must be consistent with the 
fundamental role of the Supreme Court 
in our Federal system. The exceptions 
and regulations clause does not give Con- 
gress the power to abolish Supreme Court 
review in all cases involving a particular 
issue, whether confessions, eyewitness 
testimony, or any other. To interpret the 
clause otherwise would deny the long- 
accepted power of ultimate resolution 
of constitutional questions by the Su- 
preme Court. It would radically alter our 
established legal system by nullifying the 
supremacy clause and destroying the 
essential role of the Supreme Court as 
the principal instrument for implement- 
ing that clause in our constitutional 


system. 

Although the Supreme Court itself has 
never been specifically called upon to 
determine the validity of a blanket ex- 
clusion of appellate jurisdiction over 
particular issues, I have little doubt as 
to the unconstitutionality of these provi- 
sions. In every case raising the issue, the 
Court has either found no limitation on 
its jurisdiction or upheld a limitation 
which did not seriously impair its juris- 
diction. The leading case is Ex parte Mc- 
Ardle (7 Wall. 586 (1969)), in which the 
Court upheld an act of Congress remov- 
ing Supreme Court jurisdiction over ap- 
peals from lower court cecisions denying 
habeas corpus relief. The Court made 
clear, however, that the statute did not 
affect its power to review such decisions 
by issuing a writ of habeas corpus in its 
original jurisdiction. Thus, for example, 
in Ex parte Yerger (8 Wall. 85 (1869)), 
decided a few months after the McAr- 
dle case, the Court reviewed, on a peti- 
tion for an original writ of habeas cor- 
pus, a lower court decision denying ha- 
beas corpus relief. In the Yerger case, 
the Court specifically indicated that 
Congress could not constitutionally abol- 
ish all appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Moreover, even though Congress may 
have some general power under the ex- 
ceptions and regulations clause to with- 
draw Federal appellate jurisdiction to 
review constitutional questions in cer- 
tain areas of the law, Congress surely 
cannot dilute or abrogate existing con- 
stitutional guarantees in the gains of ex- 
ercising such power. See United States v. 
Klein (13 Wall. 128 (1872)). It is ob- 
vious that sections 3502 and 3503 dealing 
with Federal appellate jurisdiction are 
intended by the committee majority as 
part of a single inseparable plan to ac- 
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complish the legislative overruling of the 
Miranda and Wade decisions. As such, 
the sections will almost certainly be de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

Apart from the issue of the constitu- 
tional validity of legislation by Congress 
to eliminate the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court over particular 
issues, enactment of such legislation 
would be extremely unwise, as a matter 
of policy, for several reasons. 

First. Abolition of Supreme Court juris- 
diction by Congress would seriously dis- 
tort the delicate balance that is main- 
tained between the three branches of 
Government in our Federal system. The 
exercise by Congress of an ultimate pow- 
er such as abolition of Supreme Court 
jurisdiction would cause the sort of basic 
confrontation between court and legisla- 
ture that should be avoided at all costs if 
possible. Sections 3502 and 3503 are at- 
tacks on the Supreme Court even more 
drastic and extensive than the infamous 
Court-packing plan of the 1930’s. 

Second. Experience has shown that the 
Federal courts, and especially the Su- 
preme Court, perform an important and 
useful function in reviewing State crim- 
inal convictions in the area of confes- 
sions. A long line of confessions cases in 
the Supreme Court, extending back many 
years before the present controversy over 
Miranda, points up the fact that there 
have been numerous occasions in the past 
when State courts have not effectively 
protected the constitutional rights of ac- 
cused persons. 

Third. By abolishing the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, Con- 
gress will reduce the Constitution and 
laws of the United States to a hodge- 
podge of inconsistent decisions. The 50 
State courts and 94 Federal district 
courts will become the final arbiters of 
the meaning of the Constitution and laws 
of the United States. As Hamilton elo- 
quently stated in the Federalist, No. 80: 

The mere necessity of uniformity in the in- 
terpretation of the national laws decides the 
question. Thirteen independent courts of 
final jurisdiction over the same causes, aris- 
ing upon the same laws, is a hydra in govern- 
ment, from which nothing but contradiction 
and confusion can proceed. 

III. CONFESSIONS—THE REPEAL OF MIRANDA 


Section 3501(a) of title II makes 
voluntariness the sole criterion of the 
admissibility of a confession in a Federal 
court. 

According to the provisions of subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of section 3501, the 
procedure in Federal courts will be as 
follows: 

A preliminary determination of the 
voluntariness of a confession will be 
made by the trial judge, outside the 
presence of the jury. Section 3501(a). 

In making his preliminary determina- 
tion, the trial judge will be required to 
consider all the circumstances surround- 
ing the confession, including the follow- 
ing specified factors, none of which is to 
be conclusive on the issue of voluntari- 
ness, section 3501(b): 

Delay between arrest and arraignment 
of the defendant. 

Whether the defendant knew the na- 
ture of his offense. 

Whether the defendant was aware or 
advised of his right to silence or that 
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Whether the defendant was advised of 
his right to counsel. 

Whether the defendant had the assist- 
ance of counsel during his interrogation 
and confession. 

If the trial judge makes a preliminary 
determination that a confession was vol- 
untary, he must admit the confession in 
evidence. Section 3501 (a). The jury must 
then hear the relevant evidence on the 
issue of voluntariness and determine the 
weight to be accorded the confession. 
Section 3501(a). 

Sections 3501(a) and (b) are squarely 
in conflict with the Supreme Court’s 
decision in Miranda v. Arizona (384 US. 
436 (1966)), and will almost certainly 
be held unconstitutional. In Miranda, 
the Supreme Court held unequivocally 
that a confession obtained from a de- 
fendant during custodial police interro- 
gation could not constitutionally be used 
in evidence against the defendant unless 
the following specific procedural safe- 
guards were followed, based on the de- 
fendant’s privilege against self-incrim- 
ination under the fifth amendment: 

The defendant must be advised that 
he has a right to remain silent and that 
anything he says may be used against 

The defendant must be advised that he 
has the right to consult with a lawyer 
and to have the lawyer with him during 
the interrogation. 

The defendant must be advised that 
if he cannot afford a lawyer, a lawyer 
will be appointed for him. 

Although the case also held that a 
suspect could waive these rights, the 
Court stated that a heavy burden of 
proof rests on the prosecution to demon- 
strate that the waiver was knowing and 
intelligent. 

The Court emphasized in Miranda that 
the procedural safeguards established in 
the case are in addition to the tradi- 
tional voluntariness test. Since section 
3501 specifically dispenses with these 
safeguards and in lieu thereof estab- 
lishes voluntariness as the sole test of 
the admissibility of a confession, the 
section is obviously contrary to the 
Constitution. 

The Supreme Court made clear in the 
Miranda opinion that its holding was 
firmly grounded on a constitutional basis 
that no legislature could overrule. In both 
the briefs and oral arguments in the case, 
the Court was specifically requested to 
withhold decision until legislative bodies 
had a chance to act upon the issue. The 
Court replied: 

Congress and the States are free to de- 
velop their own safeguards for the privilege, 
so long as they are fully as effective as those 
described [in the Court’s holding] in in- 
forming accused persons of their right of si- 
lence and in affording a continuous oppor- 
tunity to exercise it. In any event how- 
ever, the issues presented are of constitu- 
tional dimensions and must be determined 
by the courts. The admissibility of a state- 
ment in the face of a claim that it was ob- 
tained in violation of the defendant’s consti- 
tutional rights is an issue the resolution of 
which has long since been undertaken by 
this Court. . . Judicial solutions to prob- 
lems of constitutional dimension have 
evolved decade by decade. As courts have 
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been presented with the need to enforce 
constitutional rights, they have found 
means of doing so. That was our responsi- 
bility when Escobedo was before us and it is 
our responsibility today. Where rights se- 
cured by the Constitution are involved, there 
can be no rulemaking or legislation which 
would abrogate them. (Emphasis added.) 384 
U.S., at 490-491. 


The Court’s invitation in Miranda for 
legislatures to adopt “other fully effective 
means” to protect suspects in the free 
exercise of their constitutional rights 
offers no solace to the proponents of sec- 
tion 3501. The provisions of that section 
can hardly be characterized as “other 
fully effective means,” since the means 
chosen by the section are manifestly less 
effective than the safeguards announced 
in Miranda. 

Moreover, even though Congress has 
broad general power under the Constitu- 
tion to enact procedural rules governing 
the admissibility of evidence in Federal 
Courts, nothing in the Constitution gives 
Congress the power to adopt procedural 
rules that override specific decisions of 
the Supreme Court interpreting the fun- 
damental requirements of the Constitu- 
tion. Simply put, Congress has the power 
only to expand, not to contract or abro- 
gate these basic guarantees. 

The fault in the Miranda decision, if 
any, lies not with the Supreme Court, 
but with the fifth amendment itself. Long 
ago, our Founding Fathers enshrined in 
the Bill of Rights the ancient maxim, in 
the words of the fifth amendment: 

No person shall be compelled in any crimi- 
nal case to be a witness against himself. 


At the very heart of the privilege 
against self-incrimination lies one of the 
fundamental principles of our system of 
criminal justice, that the Government 
must produce evidence against an in- 
dividual by its own independent labors, 
rather than by the cruel simple expedi- 
ent of compelling it from his own mouth. 
As Sir James Fitzjames Stephen com- 
mented almost a century ago on the use 
of interrogation by law-enforcement of- 
ficers: 

There is a great deal of lazziness in it. It is 
far pleasanter to sit comfortably in the shade 
rubbing red pepper into a poor devil’s eyes 
than to go about in the sun hunting up 
evidence, 1 Stephen. A History of the Crimi- 
nal Law in England, 442 (1883). 


In Miranda, the Supreme Court 
breathed life into the privilege as ap- 
plied to police interrogation. The basic 
thrust of the Court’s decision was to 
place the poor and inexperienced sus- 
pect on an equal footing with the wealthy 
and most sophisticated suspect by in- 
forming all suspects of their constitu- 
tional right to silence and assuring them 
of a continuous opportunity to exercise 
it. 

As Justice Walter Schaefer of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, one of our 
most distinguished jurists, has elo- 
quently stated, the quality of a nation’s 
civilization can be largely measured by 
the methods it uses in the enforcement 
of its criminal law. Schaefer, Federal- 
ism and State Criminal Procedure,” 70 
Harv. L. Rev. 1, 26 (1956). To allow the 
Government in the administration of 
justice to take advantage of the ignor- 
ance or indigence of an accused would 
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violate the most elementary principles 
of our constitutional jurisprudence. 

Forty years ago, Justice Brandeis 
forcefully answered the recurrent argu- 
ment that the needs of law enforcement 
outweigh the rights of the individual. In 
Olmstead against United States, he said: 

Decency, security and liberty alike demand 
that government officials shall be subjected 
to the same rules of conduct that are com- 
mands to the citizen. In a government of 
laws, existence of the government will be 
imperilled if it fails to observe the law scrup- 
ulously. Our Government is the potent, the 
omnipresent teacher. For good or for ill, it 
teaches the whole people by its example. 
Crime is contagious. If the Government 
become a lawbreaker, it breeds contempt for 
law; it invites every man to become a law 
unto himself; it invites anarchy. To declare 
that in the administration of the criminal 
law the end justifies the means . . would 
bring terrible retribution. Against that per- 
nicious doctrine this Court should resolutely 
set its face. 277 U.S. 438, 485 (1928) (dis- 
senting opinion). 


Contrary to the suggestion of the pro- 
ponents of title II, it can hardly be said 
with authority that the Miranda decision 
has seriously hampered law enforcement. 
Essentially the same warnings required 
by the Supreme Court in Miranda were 
being used by the FBI 14 years before 
the decision in that case. As Chief Jus- 
tice Warren stated in delivering the 
opinion of the Court in Miranda: 

moye te Yours the Federal Bureau of 

has compiled an exemplary 
A of efective law enforcement while 
advising any suspect or arrested person, at 
the outset of an interview, that he is not 
required to make a statement, that any 
statement may be used against him in court, 
that the individual may obtain the services 
of an attorney of his own choice and, more 
recently, that he has a right to free counsel 
if he is unable to pay. [T]he present 
pattern of warnings and respect for the rights 
of the individual followed as a practice by 
the FBI is consistent with the procedure 
which we delineate today. 384 U.S., at 483- 
484. 


Equally important, each of the two ma- 
jor field studies published to date on the 
impact of Miranda on law enforcement 
has concluded that the impact has been 
small and that the decision has had little 
effect on police practices or the clearance 
of crime. What is by far the most com- 
prehensive of these studies was con- 
ducted by the student editors of the Yale 
Law Journal and faculty members of the 
Yale Law School. See “Interrogations in 
New Haven: The Impact of Miranda,” 76 
Yale Law Journal 1519, 1967. Over a pe- 
Triod of 3 months, the Yale investigators 
observed every stationhouse interroga- 
tion undertaken by the New Haven police 
force. One of the basic conclusions 
reached by the study was that interroga- 
tion of suspects by police was unneces- 
sary in the overwheming majority—87 
percent—of the cases observed, since the 
police had already obtained enough evi- 
dence age inst a suspect at the time of his 
arrest to assure his conviction. In the 
typical case, either the police already 
had enough evidence to convict a sus- 
pect without interrogation, or they did 
not even have enough evidence to arrest 
him in the first place. 

The second major study of the impact 
of Miranda was a statistical survey by 
two law professors at the University of 
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Pittsburgh Law School. See Seeburger 
and Wettick, “Miranda in Pittsburgh: A 
Statistical Study,” 29 University of Pitts- 
burgh Law Review 1, 1967. Using files 
made available by the Pittsburgh Detec- 
tive Bureau, the authors found that the 
incidence of confessions declined by al- 
most 20 percent in the period following 
the Miranda decision. But—and this is 
the crucial finding of the study—the de- 
cline in the incidence of confessions was 
accompanied by no substantial decline 
in the arrest rate, the conviction rate, 
the rate of crime clearance, or the court 
backlog. 

The Yale and Pittsburgh studies point 
up the crucial defect in many of the 
studies relied upon by the proponents of 
title IT to support the provisions of sec- 
tion 3501. It is not enough to study the 
impact of Miranda on law enforcement 
by the crude measure of the incidence 
of confessions. The real impact can be 
determined only by measuring the effect 
on convictions and crime clearance. By 
this scale, the only true scale, the much- 
ballyhooed deleterious impact of Miranda 
on law enforcement has been extremely 
small, if not illusory. 

Indeed, Miranda itself and its three 
companion cases present graphic exam- 
ples of the overstatement of the “need” 
for confessions in law enforcement. In 
each case, law-enforcement officers had 
developed substanfial other evidence 
against the defendants before conduct- 
ing the interrogations held invalid by the 
Supreme Court. Thus, Miranda, Vignera, 
and Westover had been identified by eye- 
witnesses. Marked bills from the robbed 
bank had been found in Westover’s car. 
Articles stolen from several robbery vic- 
tims had been found in Stewart’s home. 

The overstatement of the “need” for 
confessions becomes even more obvious 
when the subsequent history of the four 
Miranda defendants is considered. Mi- 
randa himself was convicted in Arizona 
in February 1967 on the same two counts 
of kidnaping and rape with which he 
was originally charged, and received the 
same sentence of concurrent prison 
terms of 20 to 30 years on each count. 
Vignera pleaded guilty in New York to 
an indictment charging a lesser robbery 
offense, and was sentenced to a prison 
term of 7% to 10 years. Westover was 
convicted in February 1967 on the same 
two counts of bank robbery, and received 
the same sentence of consecutive 15-year 
prison terms on each count. Stewart has 
not yet been retried on the original 
charges of robbery and murder, for 
which he was convicted and sentenced 
to death. However, a motion to suppress 
evidence in the case was denied in 
November 1967; after several continu- 
ances, the trial has been set for May 
1968. 

One specter raised by the proponents 
of title II that is easily put to rest is 
the suggestion that Miranda and like 
decisions are daily releasing vicious, and 
confessed criminals upon the public 
streets. This suggestion stems from the 
brief and unfortunate period immedi- 
ately following the Miranda decision. In 
Johnson v. New Jersey (384 US. 719 
(1966) ), decided 1 week after Miranda, 
the Supreme Court held that the rules 
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approved in Miranda would apply to all 
defendants tried after June 13, 1966, the 
date of the Miranda decision. Thus, in 
a number of cases awaiting trial at that 
time, seemingly voluntary confessions 
obtained prior to the date of Miranda 
were inadmissible in evidence, and some 
cases involving heinous crimes were dis- 
missed, amid great publicity. That situa- 
tion was temporary, however, and is no 
longer a serious problem. So long as the 
procedures of Miranda are followed, any 
truly voluntary confession can still be 
made and will still be admissible in evi- 
dence. As the studies of the impact of 
Miranda suggest, most of the confessions 
lost in the wake of Miranda could today 
be saved. 

Yet another specter raised by the 
proponents of title II must also be laid 
to rest. The suggestion is made that the 
harmful effect of Miranda will be com- 
pounded as the lower Federal courts ex- 
pand its doctrine and extend its inter- 
pretation. Nearly 2 years of judicial ex- 
perience under Miranda in the Federal 
courts of appeals have proved this sug- 
gestion false. The trend of cases to date 
shows a strong reluctance by the Federal 
courts to apply the requirements of Mir- 
anda except in obvious instances of form- 
al custodial interrogation. If anything, 
the definition of custodial interrogation 
in Miranda as “questioning initiated by 
law-enforcement officers after a person 
has been taken into custody or other- 
wise deprived of his freedom in any sig- 
nificant way” is receiving a highly re- 
strictive interpretation. See, for example, 
O’Toole v. Scarfati (386 F. 2d 168 (ist 
Cir. 1967)), statement to prosecutor by 
city official given chance to explain de- 
ficiencies held admissible; United States 
v. Adler (380 F. 2d 917 (2d Cir. 1967)), 


(4th Cir. (March 1, 1968)), discussion of 
stolen car by defendant after State po- 
lice officer asked him to step outside held 
admissible; Yates v. United States (384 
F. 2d 586 (5th Cir. 1968)), statements 
made to hotel manager holding suspect 
in conversation pending arrival of FBI 
held admissible; United States v. Agy 
(374 F. 2d 94 (6th Cir. 1967)), incrimi- 
nating reply to question asked by alcohol 
tax agent held admissible; United States 
v. Holmes (387 F. 2d 781 (Tth Cir. 1968)), 
statement to Selective Service clerk held 
admissible; Frohmann v. United States 
(380 F. 2d 832 (8th Cir. 1967)), state- 
ment to internal revenue agent making 
criminal investigation held admissible; 
Williams v. United States (381 F. 2d 20 
(9th Cir. 1967)) false statements to 
border-crossing guards held admissible; 
Mares v. United States (383 F. 2d 811 
(10th Cir. 1967)), statement to FBI by 
suspect free to leave held admissible; 
Allen v. United States (D.C. Cir. (Janu- 
ary 25, 1968)), statement made during 
detention after failure to produce auto 
registration held admissible. 

IV. EYEWITNESS TESTIMONY—THE REPEAL OF 

WADE 


Section 3503 of title IT makes eye- 
witness testimony that a defendant par- 
ticipated in a crime admissible in evi- 
dence in any Federal court. 

Section 3503 is squarely in conflict 
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with the Supreme Court’s decisions in 
United States v. Wade (388 US. 218 
(1967) ), Gilbert v. California (388 US. 
263 (1967)), and Stovall v. Denno (388 
U.S. 293 (1967)). In Wade and Gilbert, 
the Supreme Court held that a pretrial 
lineup at which a defendant is exhibited 
to identifying witnesses is a critical 
stage of a criminal prosecution, and that 
the defendant is constitutionally en- 
titled to the assistance of counsel at the 
lineup. In Stovall, the Court held that, 
even though the Wade decision was not 
to be applied retroactively, lineups in 
pending cases must still satisfy the re- 
quirements of the due process clause. 

Decisions like Stovall indicate that, 
contrary to the suggestions of the pro- 
ponents of title II, the Supreme Court is 
in fact highly sensitive to the problems 
and needs of law enforcement. In a 
series of recent constitutional decisions, 
the Court has moved gradually to a posi- 
tion of almost completely prospective 
application of new constitutional prin- 
ciples. The Court has explicitly stated 
that it attaches “overriding signifi- 
cance” to such factors as the reliance by 
law-enforcement officers on the prior 
law, and the severe burden on law en- 
forcement and administration of justice 
if the new principles are to be applied, 
retroactively to grant new trials to de- 
fendants already convicted under the 
prior law. See Linkletter v. Walker (381 
U.S. 618 (1965)), Tehan v. Shott (382 
U.S. 406 (1966)), Johnson v. New Jersey 
(384 U.S. 719 (1966)), and Stovall v. 
Denno (388 U.S. 293 (1967)). 

Section 3503 will almost certainly be 
held unconstitutional. The section dis- 
penses with the procedural safeguards 
established in Wade for police lineups 
and is therefore in clear conflict with the 
requirements of the Constitution an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court. In ad- 
dition, section 3503 does not even attempt 
to establish effective alternative safe- 
guards for lineups in lieu of the require- 
ments of Wade. Instead, the section is 
a blanket provision making eyewitness 
testimony admissible in all circum- 
stances, whether or not even the most 
fundamental and time-honored require- 
ments of due process have been met in 
the identification, let alone the require- 
ments of the right to counsel under the 
sixth amendment. 

In the Wade decision itself, the Su- 
preme Court discussed at length the grave 
potential for prejudice and miscarriage 
of justice inherent in lineup procedures. 
Eyewitnesses to crimes are notoriously 
subject to mistaken identification. Fre- 
quently, their opportunity for observation 
at the time of the crime was insubstan- 
tial. At the lineup, they are highly suscep- 
tible to suggestion, whether intentional 
or not, based on the manner in which 
the prosecutors or police present the sus- 
pect for identification. Where the victim 
himself is the witness, the hazard to ob- 
jective identification is even further in- 
creased, because of the turbulent and 
possibly vengeful emotional attitude of 
the witness. 

One expert authority quoted by the 
Supreme Court has given graphic ex- 
amples of cases in which grossly unfair 
lineups were conducted: 
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In a Canadian case... the defendant 
had been picked out of a lineup of six 
men, of which he was the only Oriental. In 
other cases, a blackhaired suspect was placed 
in a group of lighthaired persons, tall sus- 
pects have been made to stand with short 
non-suspects, and in a case where the per- 
petrator of a crime was known to be a youth, 
a suspect under 20 was placed in a lineup 
with five other all of whom were 
over forty.” Wall, Eyewitness Identification 
in Criminal Cases 53. 


Once an eyewitness has picked out a 
suspect from a lineup, the witness easily 
becomes committed to the identification 
and is unlikely to go back on his word at 
trial. The requirement of Wade that a 
suspect is entitled to the presence of 
counsel at a lineup is well calculated to 
eliminate the possibility that unfair pro- 
cedures will lead to mistaken eyewitness 
identifications or the conviction of 
innocent persons. 

At the same time, the requirement of 
Wade is unlikely to cause an undue 
burden on law enforcement. The Su- 
preme Court suggested that a variety of 
procedures could conveniently be used 
by law enforcement officers to assure fair 
and impartial lineups. It also suggested 
appropriate alternative procedures that 
could be used in circumstances where 
the presence of a suspect’s counsel at a 
lineup was likely to cause prejudicial de- 
lay or obstruction of the confrontation. 

The Wade opinion thus offers work- 
able guidelines for achieving a reason- 
able accommodation between the needs 
of law enforcement and the rights of 
persons accused of crime. So far as we 
are aware, no study has yet been made 
of the impact of Wade on law enforce- 
ment. Moreover, as is demonstrated by 
the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in Simmons against United 
States—decided March 18, 1968—the 
Court has granted broad leeway for the 
needs of law enforcement in areas re- 
lated to lineups. In Simmons, the Court 
refused to apply the requirement of 
Wade to circumstances in which eye- 
witnesses are shown photographs of 
suspects by the police. The Court recog- 
nized that photograph identification 
procedures are widely and effectively 
used in law enforcement and held only 
that such procedures must meet the ele- 
mentary requirements of due process of 
law; that is, that the procedures are in- 
valid only if they are “so impermissibly 
suggestive as to give use to a very sub- 
stantial likelihood of irreparable mis- 
identification.”—-Slip opinion, pages 5 
and 6. 

In these circumstances, therefore, we 
believe that precipitous legislative action 
overruling Wade would be not only un- 
constitutional, but unwise and highly 
premature as well. 

V. CONFESSIONS: THE REPEAL OF MALLORY 


Section 3501 (c) of title II specifies that 
a confession shall not be inadmissible in 
evidence in a Federal court solely because 
of delay between the arrest and arraign- 
ment of the defendant. 

Subsection (c) is obviously intended to 
repeal the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Mallory v. United States (354 U.S. 449 
(1957) ). In Mallory, the Court held that 
if an arrested person is not taken before 
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a magistrate or other judicial officer 
“without unnecessary delay,” as required 
by rule 5(a) of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure, any confession ob- 
tained during the period of delay is in- 
admissible in evidence in a Federal court. 

Section 3501(c) will inevitably encour- 
age prolonged and indefinite incarcera- 
tion and interrogation of suspects, with- 
out opportunity to consult with friends, 
family, or counsel. Unlike the recently 
enacted District of Columbia Crime Act, 
section 3501(c) fails to provide any time 
limit whatsoever on the period during 
which interrogation may take place. The 
District of Columbia Crime Act provides 
a maximum 3-hour period for interroga- 
tion after which a person may be released 
without charge and without an arrest 
record. 

Rules prohibiting unnecessary delay 
between arrest and arraignment are 
based on sound law-enforcement policy. 
Prompt arraignment of arrested persons 
is necessary in a free society which values 
the fair administration of criminal jus- 
tice. Prolonged incarceration and inter- 
rogation of suspects, without giving them 
the opportunity to consult with friends, 
family or counsel, must be condemned. 
Yet, it is precisely such incarceration 
and interrogation that are countenanced 
by the committee print. In effect, section 
3501(c) would leave the “without un- 
necessary delay” provision of rule 5(a) 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure as a rule without a remedy. 


Communist Exploitation of the United 
States 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Russian 
movies in Washington, D.C., are now 
promoted with society page coverage. 

It is sickening that our people are ex- 
posed to this indoctrination free. But it 
is nauseating that some will pay to have 
their brains sovietized thinking it is for 
“society” and culture“ this must be 
the ultimate of the Peter Pan circuit. 

One might think that the U.S. film 
people who pay to advertise their movies 
would object. In fact, their silence is 
suspicious. 

But the Russians are doing a good job 
of exploiting U.S. free enterprise. They 
will probably expect to pay the produc- 
tion costs of their “cultural” movies with 
U.S. sucker money. And just wait until 
the critics and “experts” release their 
rosy reviews. It may be so successful 
Congress will seek to nationalize our film 
industries, so our movies can meet U.N. 
cultural requirements. 

We have also given Ivan the Red ex- 
clusive air rights—New York to Moscow. 
Does not “joint operation” mean Soviet 
pilots and crews flying U.S. jet liners? An 
interesting orientation program. 

The race issue is the only adjustment 
the white Commies cannot make in the 
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United States. They can promote and 
exploit the problem but they cannot live 
with it. Could it be because they are 
racist that they are renting an exclusive 
cottage on Tilghman Island to provide a 
segregated haven to protect their wives 
and children during the long hot summer. 

Comrade “Ruski’—people are noting 
your regard for black people is less pas- 
sionate than your love of capitalists’ 
ways—your image is fading. 

I include the movie announcement 
from the society page and other clippings 
on Soviet use of free enterprise: 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Apr. 24, 1968] 
Movie Too Lone?—Just Cur In Two 


Russian Ambassador Dobrynin and a host 
of diplomats, members of Congress and gov- 
ernment officials will attend the two-part 
premiere of the $100,000,000 Russian-made 
epic “War and Peace” to be shown May 6 and 
May 8 at the Ontario Theater. 

Reported to be the costliest and lengthiest 
motion picture ever filmed, the production 
runs 6½ hours. 

It was filmed throughout Russia, in its 
cities and on its battlefields. 

Based on the novel by Leo Tolstoy, the color 
film is being distributed in the United States 
as part of the State Department's cultural 
exchange program with the U.S.S.R, 

The gala invitational opening will feature 
Part I on Monday, May 6, at 8 p.m., and 
Part II on Wednesday, May 8. 

All tickets sold to the public will be sold 
as a two-part unit only. 


New York-ro-Moscow FLIGHTS DUE IN May 


Moscow.—The Soviet deputy minister of 
civil aviation, N. P. Bykov, said on Friday that 
regular Moscow-New York commercial airline 
service would “probably begin in the second 
half of May.” 

The long delayed service will be operated 
jointly by the Soviet airline, Aeroflot, and Pan 
American World Airways. It had been sched- 
uled to start last May but was held back by 
technical details. 

[From U.S. News & World Report, Nov. 6, 

1967] 


A RACE PROBLEM FOR THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


WasHINGTON.—Racial violence in Washing- 
ton schools has become a problem for the 
State Department. 

Some white foreign diplomats complain 
that their children attending public school 
are being beaten and intimidated by Negro 
pupils. One youngster was hospitalized after 
a beating. 

The diplomats appealed to the State De- 
partment for help in getting their children 
transferred out of the predominantly Negro 
school, 

But the Department was told that a recent 
federal-court ruling forbids transfer by white 
children to escape from heavily Negro 
schools. Instead, arrangements were made for 
increased police patrols around the school. 

“By international agreement, we must pro- 
tect diplomats and their families,” a State 
Department spokesman said. 

The complaining diplomats are attached to 
the embassies of Communist countries—Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria. Three 
diplomats withdrew their children from the 
public schools. 

Commented the State Department spokes- 
man: “This is very bad for our image over- 
seas.” 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Apr. 17, 1968] 
RUSSIANS RENT MARYLAND SITE 


Sr. MICHAELS, Mpo.—The Russian Em- 
bassy in Washington has rented Black- 
walnut Point on Tilghman Island for the 
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summer as & recreation area for children 
of embassy personnel. 

The Russians are to occupy two houses 
on 35 acres from May 22 to Aug. 22. The 
place was rented for $4,300 from Warren 
Scott, of Arlington, Va. 

Last summer, the embassy rented a place 
near Salisbury. 

Personnel at the U.S. Embassy in Moscow 
are accorded the same rental privileges for 
children, 


What Price Treason?—Editorial by Judge 
Richard S. Kaplan, Gary, Ind. 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, Indiana has 
many distinguished Hoosiers of whom it 
can be justly proud. One such Hoosier 
is Judge Richard S. Kaplan, of the Gary 
City Court, who has long been active in 
State and community affairs and has 
worked extensively with various civic 
groups and fraternal organizations. 
Among the organizations to which he 
has devoted much time and effort is the 
American Legion. Judge Kaplan is par- 
ticularly proud of his membership and 
association with the Legion and is the 
past first district commander of its In- 
diana department. 

Last year, Judge Kaplan wrote an edi- 
torial entitled “What Price Treason?” 
which was published in the Gary Me- 
morial Post No. 17 Monthly News, setting 
forth his views and convictions about the 
duty of every U.S. citizen to support and 
defend his country. Recently his editorial 
has been selected to receive the 1967 
Freedom Foundation of Valley Forge 
George Washington Medal of Honor 
Award. Because of its timeliness and im- 
portance, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in full in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT Price TREASON? 
(By Judge Richard S. Kaplan) 

Treason is defined as “an offense of at- 
tempting by overt acts to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of the state to which an offender 
owes allegiance; or of betraying the state into 
the hands of a foreign power.” (Webster). 

The U.S. Constitution, Art. 3, par. 3, cl. 1, 
defines treason as “levying war against the 
United States or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort”. 

What is the status of the United States 
with reference to its activities in Viet Nam? 
No matter what you may call the situation, 
the fact remains that we are at war with 
the communists . . with the Viet Cong and 
North Viet Nam. Our men are being killed 
and wounded in battle. In return we are 
bombing the enemy’s oil dumps and supply 
routes and killing the enemy’s forces. 

You may call it a police action, as we did 
in the Korean conflict, or an action to prevent 
a take-over by the North Vietnamese, but 
actually we are fighting a desperate war test- 
ing whether we shall drive the communists 
out of Viet Nam or be conquered instead. 

Under the circumstances it becomes the 
absolute duty of every U.S. citizen to support 
and defend this country’s effort in every way. 
We may not agree with the manner in which 
this war is being fought; we may disagree 
with the principles under which this war is 
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being carried on; we may believe that our 
government should do more, should not be 
afraid to bomb Hanoi out of existence and use 
all our power to destroy the war effort of 
North Viet Nam regardless of what China 
may do. BUT . . . we must and should sup- 
port this nation and do nothing to aid the 
North Viet Nam government. 

However, what is the situation with certain 
individuals in this country? Groups of col- 
lege students are being taught how to avoid 
the draft. Certain college students are urging 
that we give blood to the Viet Cong; and just 
a few months ago, Stokely Carmichael, young 
leader of the Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee, better known as “Snick”, who 
created the term “Black Power’, publicly 
stated that “When you talk of Black Power, 
you talk of bringing this country to its knees. 
When you talk of Black Power, you talk of 
building a movement that will smash every- 
thing Western civilization has created.” 

In the face of the Universal Military Train- 
ing Act, which provides that any person who 
“aids, abets or counsels” others to refuse to 
comply with the draft law may be punished 
by a fine of up to $10,000 and/or five years in 
prison”, the same Mr. Carmichael gave this 
advice to Negroes: “When Johnson calls, say 
‘Hell, no, I’m not going.’ Any black man who 
fights in this country’s Army is a black 
mercenary.” 

Here are Americans who are giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy, giving the enemy en- 
couragement while our men are fighting and 
dying overseas. If this isn’t treason what in 
Heaven’s name is it? The draft card burners, 
the fiag burners, the demonstrators, who lie 
down in front of troop trains to prevent 
troops from travelling to their training 
camps, the looters, burners, destroyers are 
tearing the unity of this nation apart. 

Some will say, “the Negroes are fighting for 
a better life. They are entitled to a good edu- 
cation, to live where they want and choose to 
live. My reply is simple. The Negroes are en- 
titled to every right and privilege granted to 
all citizens... . the right to employment and 
housing without discrimination, They are en- 
titled to a good education, or to live where 
they want to live, with dignity and respect. 
They have a right to parade and demonstrate 
as any other citizen might do. But. they 
have no right to tear this nation apart by 
violence, created under the guise of fighting 
for their civil rights ... to burn down, to 
break into stores and businesses, to loot and 
plunder at a cost of many millions to inno- 
cent business owners. . . to fight and shoot 
at innocent citizens and police. 

And under the guise of fighting for their 
civil rights they have no right to give aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 

The NAACP, largest and oldest Negro or- 
ganization, and the Urban League, have ut- 
terly condemned these activities, but their 
protests and voices have gone unheeded by 
the violent and revolutionary young leaders 
who only recently have sprung into promi- 
nence. 

The United States of America can no longer 
afford to permit such activities to continue. 
We cannot and must not allow Mr. Car- 
michael, the Muslims, the leaders of the 
Progressive Labor Party, a vicious anti-Amer- 
ican organization whose members were kicked 
out of the Communist Party because of their 
violent theories, to continue their activities. 
We must not allow license to subvert to be 
carried on under the guise of free speech. 

We must demand of this country that the 
traitors and violators of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act be charged ac- 
cording to law and punished as the law de- 
mands they should be. We have no room for 
traitors and those who follow their lead. We 
cannot afford to allow them their freedom 
while our boys are fighting, being wounded, 
dying and being captured in Viet Nam. 

Let us not play around with semantics. 
We are at war. We need unity in this nation 
and not divisive tactics in the guise of free- 
dom of speech or civil rights. The granting of 
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rights to any citizen also demands respon- 
sibility.on the part of the citizen who receives 
those rights; and any citizen who surrenders 
his responsibilities as a citizen has no right 
to claim constitutional immunity for his 
wrongs. 

Let us hope our Attorney General will start 
the ball rolling to put local enemies where 
they belong—in prison, 


Typhoon Jean 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to inform my colleagues 
of the devastating effects of Typhoon 
Jean which struck the Hall Islands group 
and the Marianas district of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands on April 
11, 1968. 

Typhoon Jean struck with the force 
reminiscent of the destructive military 
operations in World War II. Carrying 
wind peaks of 190 miles per hour over a 
period in excess of 12 hours, Typhoon 
Jean left over 11,000 people in this area 
with the following: 98 percent of the 
population is in a refugee status, over 90 
percent of housing completel destroyed, 
over 75 percent of public facilities des- 
troyed or currently unusable, and dam- 
ages curveyed to be in excess of $16,000,- 
000. 

Recovery operations were begun as 
soon as possible following the destruc- 
tive forces of Typhoon Jean, and I am 
pleased to submit the complete chronol- 
ogy of events and recovery operations as 
released by the office of the High Com- 
missioner: 

ISLANDS BEGIN RECOVERY 


The sun has been shining in the Marianas 
since Saturday morning, April 13—36 hours 
after Typhoon Jean struck Tinian, Saipan 
and the other Northern Marianas with winds 
gusting as high as 190 miles per hour, caus- 
ing an estimated 16 million dollars damage. 

The devastation is reminiscent of World 
War II. Bombardment by Jean’s angry blasts 
was more damaging than the wartime con- 
flict which made Tinian and Saipan an his- 
toric battleground. 

Winds stripped foliage from shrubs and 
trees exposing many wartime pill boxes, 
caves, storage tanks, and defense structures 
which tangan-tangan had shrouded from 
view. 

With the sunshine, the area's 10,000 resi- 
dents—the majority of them homeless— 
have also brightened, and every community 
buzzes with activity as people rebuild their 
homes, dry out their salvaged belongings, 
and assist in repairing damaged government 
facilities. 

Within hours after the storm had passed, 
the resources of the Trust Territory govern- 
ment, the federal government, and some men 
and equipment from the neighboring gov- 
ernment of Guam had been mobilized to 
begin recovery operations. Assistance was 
also immediately received from the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

The United States military has played a 
key role in relief operations. By Tuesday, 25 
Navy, Air Force and Coast Guard cargo 
planes had arrived at Saipan’s Kobler Field 
bringing supplies and men from Okinawa, 
Korea, Japan, Hawaii and Guam. Three mili- 
tary ships were waiting to unload food 
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and building supplies at the port, supple- 
menting the goods brought in by Trust Ter- 
ritory logistics ships the M/V Ran Annim 
and the M/V Gunner's Knot. Many of the 
supplies have been relayed to Tinian. 

The list of supplies flown in to the stricken 
islands is long and varied: 60 tents, five large 
generators, several field kitchens, kerosene 
stoves, 4000 bedsheets, 1500 pillows, 1800 
blankets, 44,000 paper plates, saws, ham- 
mers, machetes, water containers for people 
to carry water home from the central water 
distribution points, 13 reefers, 100 wrecking 
bars, nails, 150 power poles, 5000 cases of 
C-rations, a dozen water tanks, 65 cartons of 
assorted clothing. 

Military manpower has been donated to 
help with unloading planes and running the 
field kitchens. A medical team from Hawail 
is administering innoculations and a Navy 
commander is helping Trust Territory offi- 
cials coordinate the unloading and distri- 
bution of the supplies. 

A survey group from the Navy’s Guam 
Officer in Charge of Construction arrived in 
Saipan the day after the typhoon to help 
with damage estimates. 

The Air Force has made food drops at the 
isolated northern Mariana Islands of Pagan 
and Agrihan which were also hit by Typhoon 
Jean. Air reconnaissance flights by Air Force 
and Coast Guard planes also discovered dam~ 
age in Alamagan, Sarigan and Anatahan. 
Further relief flights will be made to the is- 
lands. 


The Navy salvage and rescue ship USS 
Grasp arrived in Tanapag Harbor Tuesday 
and pulled the M/V Pacific Islander off the 
reef. 

While military efforts have been concen- 
trated on immediate relief of typhoon con- 
ditions, the Trust Territory government has 
been busy with long range rehabilitation 


plans. 

Assigning responsibility for immediate 
—̃ů 8 
ana Islands District administration, Trust 
Territory headquarters personnel took on the 
job of planning the future of the devastated 
island. High Commissioner William R. Nor- 
wood named a six-member coordinating 
committee, chaired by Administrative Officer 
Larry Anderson, to coordinate all government 
efforts toward the immediate and eventual 
recovery from the storm. 

A doctor and nurse from Guam Memorial 
Hospital arrived Monday to assist in running 
local clinics. On Tuesday they traveled with 
Marianas District Administrator Peter T. 
Coleman and Red Cross representatives to 
Tinian, to assist in recovery there. The 700 
residents of Tinian suffered damages com- 
parable to those in Saipan from Typhoon 
Jean. 

Water pumps, generators, and food sup- 
plies were sent to Tinian as soon as they 
arrived at Saipan, after a personal investiga- 
tion of the situation had been made by 
Deputy High Commissioner Martin P. Man- 
gan and Marianas District Administrator 
Peter T. Coleman. A doctor from Public 
Health was on the Coast Guard plane on 
Sunday. Food was taken in then, and a 
Coast Guard cutter was dispatched with the 
generator and pump the following morning. 

In addition to medical personnel, the Gov- 
erment of Guam dispatched three power line 
crews to Saipan, who with two crews from 
the Navy Public Works Center in Guam as- 
sisted Marianas public works crews in restor- 
ing Saipan’s power system. 

Although the Trust Territory will devote 
all financial resources it can to typhoon re- 
lief, complete recovery will be impossible 
without aid from Washington. 

Mrs. Ruth G. Van Cleve, director of the 
Office of Territories, Department of the In- 
terior, arrived in Saipan the day after Ty- 
phoon Jean struck. Ralph Burns, regional 
director for the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning in Santa Rosa, California, arrived Sun- 
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day to survey the damage. His report to 
Washington will help the President decide 
whether to grant High Commissioner Nor- 
wood’s request that the Marianas and Hall 
islands be declared a national disaster area, 
making them eligible for federal disaster 
funds. Burns plans to visit the islands of 
Tinian and Rota before returning to Cali- 
fornia. 

Saipan last received OEP assistance after 
Typhoon Olive which struck in April of 1963. 
Among the few buildings which survived 
the storm without serious damage are sev- 
eral constructed with OEP funds at that 
time. 

Chief immediate problems after a disaster 
of the magnitude of Typhoon Jean are food 
and housing. As many as seven thousand 
residents were believed to be in temporary 
shelters or doubled up with other families 
immediately after the typhoon, and although 
some families have been able to move back 
into their homes after replacing roofs, many 
others have nothing but a pile of debris to 
return to. 

The Red Cross is providing tools to all per- 
sons who need them to rebuild their homes. 
Nails, plywood, and sheet metal are being 
procured by the Trust Territory for distribu- 
tion to the needy. 

Health officials emphasize the importance 
of getting people back into individual homes. 
The present crowding together in typhoon 
shelters and homes constitutes a very real 
danger if any sort of respiratory ailment 
should break out. 

Food needs of the people were being met 
through the field kitchens being run by 
Army personnel. It is planned to continue 
feeding the people in this way for the first 
two weeks to insure sanitary food prepara- 
tion. Once people have rebuilt their own 
kitchen facilities, food will be distributed to 
those who need it for preparation at home. 
The Trust Territory has requested rice, 
canned meat and staples to feed 5000 people 
for six months from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Red Cross will 
finance a part of the emergency feeding pro- 


gram. 

The Trust Territory has also shipped 
enough food to last 1000 people a month to 
the Halls and other northern islands in Truk 
District. The Halls were the first victim of 
Jean’s fury, before she reached the Marianas. 

The M/V Emeraech, a fishing boat built 
by Palau Boatyards two years ago, was sched- 
uled to make a damage survey of the North- 
ern Truk Islands. The team aboard included 
a doctor and representatives from Truk Dis- 
trict agriculture, community development, 
public works and sanitation departments. 
Medical supplies and tents for a temporary 
dispensary were also aboard. 

There have been no deaths directly at- 
tributed to the storm. A young man hurt 
while riding his motorcycle during the storm 
was evacuated to Guam and is recovering, 
and the military evacuated a baby Monday 
from Tinian. The miracle of so few personal 
injuries is attributed to the effectiveness of 
the Fleet Weather Center’s typhoon warning 
system, which enabled residents to seek 
shelter. 

Sturdily built Catholic churches at Chalan 
Kanoa, Tanapag and San Jose, San Antonio 
and on Tinian provided havens of safety 
for thousands. 

Health is a prime concern in any disaster. 
Saipan’s Dr. Torres Hospital lost most of its 
roof and suffered severe water damage to its 
contents, but was back in operation with 
an emergency generator the day after the 
storm. Some medicines and supplies were 
salvageable, and many more are being re- 
ceived daily. 

First order of business for health personnel 
was immunization to prevent epidemics. The 
government received 12,000 tetanus and 
12,000 typhoid serums, and a military medical 
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team from Hawaii is moving from village to 
village administering the inoculations. 

Public health officials are now emphasiz- 
ing the need for the picking up immediately 
of typhoon debris to avoid giving rodents and 
insects a place to breed. Public works crews 
have begun picking up and disposing of gar- 
bage in the villages. 

Sanitation crews are spraying for mos- 
quitoes and flys throughout the island. 

Students of the Trust Territory’s Nursing 
School, which was totally demolished by the 
storm contributed much of the manpower 
in public health efforts after the storm. The 
students are being used in the hospital wards 
and in the villages. The Nursing School will 
reopen on an academic basis as soon as pos- 
sible according to Dr. William Peck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Public Health. 

All educational activities were halted 
abruptly by Typhoon Jean. At least one mil- 
lion dollars worth of damage was caused to 
Saipan’s seven public elementary schools 
and one high school. The Tinian elementary 
school received damages of at least $60,000. 
Although almost all classrooms are without 
roofs, education officials hope to have at 
least some schools operating shortly. Elemen- 
tary schools will be given priority. 

School teachers and administrators, high 
school students, and volunteers are working 
this week to clean debris from classrooms 
and to dry out books and equipment. Once 
canvas, tin or plywood roofs have been put 
on classrooms which still have walls, classes 
will resume. 

Contract teachers were among the Ameri- 
can employees most hard hit by the storm— 
the Navy Hill housing area where many of 
them lived was totally demolished. Many 
American families have doubled up until 
other arrangements can be made. 

The Catholic Mt..Carmel School also suf- 
fered heavy damage, losing all its roof. The 
Mercedarian Sister’s Convent across the can- 
yon from the lavy Hill housing area was also 
totally demolished. 

Total Typhoon Jean damage has been esti- 
mated at $16 million, and veteran observers 
have said the percentage of destruction to 
Tinian and Saipan was greater than that of 
Typhoon Karen which devastated Guam in 
November 1962 with winds above 200 miles 
per hour. 

Half the damage from Jean is estimated 
to be in the private and commerical sector, 
with public facilities absorbing the other 
8.5 million dollars damage. 

In addition to providing emergency build- 
ing materials so the people can repair their 
homes, the government has provided gener- 
ators to key businesses in hopes of saving 
frozen food products, The recently opened 
Royal Taga Hotel is also receiving some 
emergency power to keep its refrigeration 
plant in operation. 

At least four million dollars worth of dam- 
age was suffered by government buildings 
other than schools. This includes the district 
public works center which was totally wiped 
out, the property and supply section which 
lost warehouses housing over one million 
dollars worth of supplies for the entire Trust 
Territory, the district administration com- 
plex, and government housing. The 115 
houses and 30 quonsets housing government 
employees received at least half a million 
dollars damage. Another $800,000 damage was 
done to furnishings and equipment. 

At least $250,000 damage was done to the 
dock in Saipan’s Tanapag Harbor by the large 
vessel the Pacific Islander which pounded 
against the dock for some time before break- 
ing loose from its moorings and running 
aground on a reef. Another $250,000 will be 
needed to clear the Rota Harbor. For almost 
two years efforts have been underway to im- 
prove Rota Harbor. It was damaged by Ty- 
phoon Gilda last November, and now Jean 
has filled it in again. 

The problem of utilities—power, water and 
telephones—looked almost insurmountable 
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Friday morning. Half the power lines and 
poles were down, the power plant roof was 
missing and the generators were wet. Esti- 
mates of damage to the island power system 
alone have ranged as high as a million 
dollars. 

Although it will be many weeks before 
power can be restored to homes throughout 
the island, public works officials were opti- 
mistically revising their original estimates 
that it would take months to get back to 
normal, and crediting the linemen from 
Guam for helping solve this problem. 

Water is still being boiled or purified by 
users for cooking and drinking, but with the 
opening of several water distribution points 
around the island, it is accessible to all. 

Public works officials do not expect to have 
the island telephone system back in full 
operation soon, but lines between key gov- 
ernment offices have been repaired. 

Saipan’s 83 Peace Corps Volunteers have 
been busy in the recovery program. For many 
the first order of business Friday morning 
was recovering their own belongings from 
shattered houses, washing of clothes which 
were buried in the mud, and rebuilding or re- 
pairing of their houses. By Saturday, many 
of them were busy helping at water and food 
distribution points. A number of volunteers 
were assigned to make a house to house sur- 
vey of structural damage. With the excep- 
tion of public health volunteers, business ad- 
visors, and volunteers assigned to headquar- 
ters projects, the PCV’s were turned over by 
the Peace Corps Marianas director to the 
District Administrator, to use on projects 
as needed. Many of these volunteers are 
working with the commissioners in the vil- 
lages, helping to coordinate relief work on 
the local level. Others are helping out in the 
field kitchens. 

The business advisors are working on a 
survey of damages to private businesses on 
the island, in preparation for the arrange- 
ment of some sort of relief to hard pressed 
local entrepreneurs. Public health volunteers 
have been busy in their field since the storm. 

Admiral Carlton B. Jones, Commander Na- 
val Forces, Marianas, toured the stricken vil- 
lages April 17 with members of his staff to 
inspect recovery programs and to confer with 
High Commissioner Norwood and District Ad- 
ministrator Coleman. 

The typhoon recovery effort to date has 
been an example of remarkable cooperation 
between various branches of government and 
other organizations. There is no question in 
anyone's mind that these islands will be back 
on its feet very soon. 


Mr. Speaker, I was pleased to learn 
of the response and action of the Office 
of Emergency Planning in declaring 
these islands a disaster area. And, I am 
sure, Mr. Speaker, the cooperative ef- 
forts already displayed and the re- 
sourcefulness of these people will con- 
tinue and be a most important factor in 
returning these islands to a status equal 
or greater than existed prior to Typhoon 
Jean. 


The Late Robert Vedder Fleming 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
April 1968 issue of National Geographic 
contains an eloquent tribute to the late 
Robert V. Fleming, a longtime resident 
of the city of Washington, who had 
served the National Geographic Society 
for many years as a member of the board 
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of trustees, as treasurer and, from 1958 
until his death in November 1967, as vice 
president. The article was written by 
Dr. Fleming’s associate and close friend, 
Melville Bell Grosvenor, editor in chief 
and chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. 

In addition to his years of devoted 
service to the National Geographic, 
Robert Fleming had a brilliant personal 
career as president of the Riggs Bank. 
In addition, he somehow found the time 
and energy for service to numerous other 
organizations. He was often called upon 
for advice by the Government, he served 
as head of the American Banking Asso- 
ciation, he was chairman of the board of 
George Washington University for many 
years, and he was also a member of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Robert Vedder Fleming greatly loved 
the city and the country to which he 
contributed so much. He is sorely missed 
by all who knew the strength of his 
mind and character and the special grace 
with which he lived and served. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Grosvenor's article and the testimonial 
resolution which was passed by the 
Board of Trustees of the National Geo- 
graphic Society be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


ROBERT V. FLEMING, 1890-1967 
(By Melville Bell Grosvenor, LL.D., Sc.D.) 


The National Geographic Society, in its 80- 
year history, has had many great Americans 
on its Board of Trustees, and to their wise 
counsel and devoted service your Society 
owes, in large part, its success in increasing 
and diffusing geographic knowledge through- 
out the world. None served with greater dedi- 
cation, distinction, and dynamic ability than 
Robert Vedder Fleming, Trustee since 1929, 
Treasurer since 1935, and Vice President since 
1958, who died last November 28 at the age 
of 77. 

For half his lifetime Robert V, Fleming 
played a vital role in the affairs of our So- 
ciety. No major expansion or new educational 
project was undertaken without his always- 
ready advice. 

The senior officers and editors of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society receive much credit 
for its growth. But without Bob Fleming to 
protect and nurture our resources we could 
never have accomplished all that we have. 
In the words of a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Trustees last January 25: 

“As Treasurer of the Society and Chairman 
of its Finance Committee, Dr. Fleming de- 
voted his ability and efforts to assuring that 
the Society’s resources and facilities always 
kept pace with its phenomenal growth and 
expanding goals. When Robert Fleming be- 
came Treasurer in 1935, the Society’s mem- 
bership numbered slightly more than one 
million; at his death its rolls listed more 
than six million members. His sound manage- 
ment of its finances helped make funds avail- 
able for greatly increased research, explora- 
tion, and public service grants, for new 
publications and the Society’s entry into 
television, for tenfold expansion of the 
School Bulletin service, for inauguration of 
educational filmstrips, for huge presses, and 
for worthy new buildings to house the So- 
ciety’s expanding activities.” 

I vividly recall my first meeting with Bob 
Fleming: I drew him as a golf partner. He 
was only in his mid-thirties, but as President 
of the Riggs National Bank in Washington, 
he was already on his way toward nation- 
wide fame in banking circles. As a golfer, he 
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played formidably in the mid-70’s. I trailed 
him badly in age, confidence, and skill, but 
that day I played over my head and we won. 
Always competitive, Bob was delighted. Our 
friendship grew. Soon he seemed like an uncle 
to me. . 


STRONG PERSONALITY INSPIRED CONFIDENCE 


Bob had the stocky strength of a Winston 
Churchill, and he inspired the same kind of 
confidence. To me he always seemed perma- 
nent and invincible. 

During the dark financial depression of the 
early 1930's. Bob Fleming was in the vanguard 
of Washington banking officials who orga- 
nized to weather the crisis of financial fail- 
ures, When panicky depositors began a wild 
run on one loan association, Bob and a group 
of fellow bankers appeared on the scene. 

“All your deposits are safe,” they told the 
knots of fearful people in the lobby. 

Meanwhile, guards had begun to unload 
sacks of currency from an armored car. 

The bankers’ show of confidence—and the 
money’s timely arrival—immediately stopped 
the run. The crowd melted away, and that 
loan association still flourishes in Washing- 
ton. 

All his life Bob Fleming helped others, As 
a youngster, he wanted to be a surgeon. His 
father’s death made that dream impossible, 
“but Mr. Fleming always had a surgical 
mind,” one of his associates recently ob- 
served. 

That keen intellect served him and his 
country well. He started as a 17-year-old 
messenger boy with the Riggs Bank and rose 
swiftly to the top. From his office, across 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the Treasury De- 
partment and the White House, he became 
an unofficial but continuing counselor to 
every administration, regardless of party. He 
headed the American Bankers Association in 
the 1930’s and chose as his nationwide theme 
“taking the mystery out of banking.” 

Friends marvel at his vast store of 
energy. For a generation he was Chairman of 
the Board of George Washington University, 
and he served the Smithsonian Institution as 
a member of its Board of Regents and Chair- 
man of its Executive Committee. Indeed, he 
aided so many local causes that he came to 
be called “the Capital’s No. 1 citizen” and 
“Mister Washington.” 

“He gave his full attention to each prob- 
lem, He always took time for people,” recalls 
his son Robert W. Fleming. That's the rea- 
son he sometimes ran behind schedule.” 

Presidents and other great men of our time 
enjoyed his delightful company. 

When he served as chairman of President 
Eisenhower's Inaugural Committee in 1957, 
he won the friendship and gratitude not only 
of statemen but also of a big police officer 
who continued to drop into Bob Fleming's 
office for regular personal visits over the next 
10 years. In the same spirit, one young man 
told me, “When I was first thinking about 
marriage, I needed advice and my own father 
was dead. So I went to Mr. Fleming—he was 
like a father to many of us.” 

“STEADY COUNCIL—INSTANTLY AVAILABLE” 

With the same fatherly vision, he guided 
the Society’s Finance Committee during our 
greatest period of growth. Through prudent 
handling of funds, we were able to buy new 
high-speed color presses, build new office 
buildings, and increase our public service 
and research grants. 

At an earlier stage of the Society’s history, 
my father Gilbert H. Grosvenor thanked 
Robert V. Fleming in these words: “Through 
many difficult problems and situations—the 
Great Depression of 1930 to 1937, World War 
II, the Korean War, and the continuous Com- 
munist threats—your steady counsel and 
wise, generous advice, always instantly avail- 
able, have immensely benefited the National 
Geographic Society.” 

Bob Fleming trained us all in his methods, 
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and so he bequeathed a practical legacy as 
well as a rare human example when he quietly 
passed away last November. 

At the funeral I spoke with President Tru- 
man’s Secretary of the Treasury, John W. 
Snyder. “We used to have lunch together 
every week,” Mr. Snyder said, “Bob Fleming’s 
penetrating knowledge of finance was of great 
value to the federal administrations of every 
President since President Hoover in compli- 
cated financial and fiscal problems of the 
Government, During my six and a half years 
as Secretary of the Treasury, he rendered 
immeasurable service to the Treasury De- 
partment as counselor, adviser, and friend.” 

Later the same day, I encountered the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury, Henry H. Fow- 
ler—and he used almost the same words as 
his predecessor from another generation. 

I was still thinking about his example of 
our friend’s constancy and reliability over the 
years when I returned to my desk. On it lay a 
letter from Bob Fleming, written just before 
his death. He was fretting over his “clearance 
from the doctors ... to be present at the 
Board of Trustees meeting.” He was still the 
Society’s dedicated Treasurer, still looking 
ahead. He never ceased to be young in heart. 
TESTIMONIAL RESOLUTION HONORING ROBERT 

V. G 


At a meeting of the board of trustees of 
the National Geographic Society, held on 
January 25, 1968, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, With a deep sense of personal 
loss the Board of Trustees of the National 
Geographic Society mourns the passing of 
a cherished friend and gifted colleague, Rob- 
ert Vedder Fleming, on November 28, 1967, 
at Washington, D.C. We record his death with 
profound sorrow; yet we recall with gratitude 
and admiration the achievements of his in- 
credibly productive life as banker, citizen, 
and public servant. 

Financial architect of the Society’s growth, 
this sturdy, dynamic, warm-hearted man 
gave 38 years of distinguished service to the 
National Geographic Society, first as a mem- 
ber of its Board of Trustees, then as Treas- 
urer, and later as Vice President as well, 
Endowed with extraordinary energy, leader- 
ship ability, and judgment, he sought out 
important and challenging tasks, and in get- 
ting them done cemented relations of en- 
during friendship and respect. He took pride 
in promptly honoring every commitment, 
every promise, no matter how informally 
undertaken. Always ready to shoulder re- 
sponsibility, he cheerfully imposed crushing 
demands on himself and by example exacted 
a maximum, but willing, performance from 
others. 

As treasurer of the Society, and chair- 
man of its finance committee, Dr. Fleming 
devoted his ability and efforts to assuring 
that the Society’s resources and facilities 
always kept pace with its phenomenal growth 
and expanding goals. When Robert Fleming 
became Treasurer in 1935, the Society’s mem- 
bership numbered slightly more than one 
million; at his death its rolls listed more than 
six million members. His sound management 
of its finances helped make funds available 
for greatly increased research, exploration, 
and public service grants, for new publica- 
tions and the Society’s entry into televi- 
sion, for ten-fold expansion of the School 
Bulletin service, for inauguration of edu- 
cational filmstrips, for huge presses, and for 
worthy new buildings to house the Society’s 
expanding activities. 

Dr. Fleming was an unsung hero of the 
Society, said Board Chairman and Editor- 
in-Chief Dr. Melville Bell Grosvenor in giv- 
ing his staff the sad news of Robert Flem- 
ing’s death. “The senior officers and editors 
of the National Geographic receive much 
credit for its growth. But without Bob Flem- 
ing to protect and nurture our resources, we 
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could never have accomplished all that we 
have.” 

The late Dr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor once ex- 
pressed the Society’s thanks to Robert V. 
Fleming in these words: “Through many 
difficult problems and situations—the Great 
Depression of 1930 to 1937, World War II, 
the Korean War, and the continuous Com- 
munist threats—your steady counsel and 
wise, generous advice, always instantly avail- 
able, have immensely benefited the National 
Geographic Society.” 

Commensurate with Robert Fleming's con- 
tributions to the society, but out of all pro- 
portion to what one might expect from the 
genius of one man, were his efforts in behalf 
of his profession—banking—and of his native 
Washington, D.C, Starting at age 17 as a 
messenger for the Riggs National Bank, by 
age 35 we was its president. In his early 20's 
the young banker studied night after night 
to become expert in the new laws establish- 
ing the income tax and the Federal Reserve 
System. As an authority, he was sought out 
for advice on these timely subjects. He re- 
mained at the helm at Riggs for 42 years, an 
era of vastly increasing resources and prestige 
for the bank. 

As a private citizen he sought always the 
betterment of his beloved home town. As 
chairman or member of innumerable com- 
mittees, he worked to enlarge higher educa- 
tion, advance the arts, improve hospitals and 
museums, promote aviation, sponsor train- 
ing schools for the underprivileged. Upon his 
death, the Washington Post declared, “For 
three decades, the appearance or absence of 
the name of Robert Fleming on a committee 
roster or sponsors’ list could mean the differ- 
ence between success or failure of a civic 
enterprise.” The Washington Evening Star 
referred to him as “No. 1 Washington Citizen 
for more than a quarter of a century.“ 

The personal influence of Robert Fleming 
reached far beyond Washington to the finan- 
cial health of the Nation itself. Virtually an 
ambassador-at-large of the banking world, 
he knew and counseled every Secretary of the 
Treasury from President Herbert Hoover's 
time to that of President Lyndon B. Johnson. 
During the bank crisis of 1933, Dr. Fleming 
conferred directly with Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and helped to restore public confidence in 
the entire banking system. 

Many-sided in his public image, in his 
private world Robert Fleming was by nature 
a man of simple tastes and affectionate so- 
ciability. He was a keen sportsman, both as 
spectator and participant. He was an ardent 
golfer and carried onto green and fairway the 
indomitable will-to-win which distinguished 
all of his endeavors. 

The enumeration of Robert Fleming's 
achievements and affiliations, and of the cita- 
tions and honors he received, would fill many 
close-typed pages. For a generation he was 
Chairman of the Board of George Washing- 
ton University, and he served the Smith- 
sonian Institution as a member of its Board 
of Regents and chairman of its executive 
committee. He served on the Federal Advisory 
Council of the Federal Reserve System and 
was a former president of the American 
Bankers Association. He was the first chair- 
man of the Citizens’ Advisory Council of the 
District Government, a past president of the 
Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade, 
and an honored member of the board of many 
corporations. Numerous clubs valued Dr. 
Fleming’s presence and participation as an 
active member. He served in the Navy in both 
World Wars, and was at his death a retired 
commander in the U.S. Naval Reserve. In 1939 
he received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from George Washington University. 

Civic leader, humanitarian, steadfast coun- 
selor and friend, Robert Fleming gave of him- 
self to others without stint. Those whose lives 
he touched might echo what the poet Santa- 
yana wrote of a lost friend: 
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“Living you made it goodlier to live... .” 


Be it further resolved that this resolution 
be entered upon the annals of the Society, 
and that copies be presented to Dr. Fleming's 
devoted son and daughter in of 
his colleagues’ affection and profound regard. 

MELVILLE BELL GROSVENER, 

Chairman of the Board and 
Editor-in-Chief. 

MELVILLE BELL GROSVENOR, 
President. 


Views on Drug Industry Regulation 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I read with 
a great deal of interest, recently, a pro- 
posal that a new system of Federal li- 
censing be established for all U.S. drug 
manufacturing plants, to give a greater 
assurance of the quality of the Nation’s 
drug supply. 

There is nothing startling about this 
concept. It has been around for quite 
a few years. But Congress rejected li- 
censing in enacting the 1962 Kefauver- 
Harris amendments to the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. Instead, a simple, 
census-type of plant registration was 
adopted. 

Now the idea of licensing is brought up 
again. Not, as one might expect by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Honorable Wilbur Cohen, 
or by the Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs, Dr. James L. Goddard. 

‘The significant fact is that Congress is 
being urged by the chairman of the 
board of Smith Kline & French Labora- 
tories to require all drug plants to ob- 
tain Government licenses. 

SK. & F. Laboratories, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is one of the country’s leading 
pharmaceutical houses. Its board chair- 
man is one of this industry’s most re- 
spected leaders, Mr. Walter A. Munns. 

This forthright recommendation from 
an industry leader that his own industry 
be more closely controlled by the Fed- 
eral Government was voiced April 1, by 
Mr. Munns, 1967-68 chairman of the 
board of the Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association, at that association’s 
annual meeting. 

He pointed out that under the present 
law anyone can legally start a drug 
manufacturing business and operate for 
2 years before the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is legally required to inspect 
the plant and its operating procedures. 

Obviously, in a period of two years a vast 
quantity of substandard, even dangerous 
drugs can be marketed. This is a real threat 
to the public health— 


Said Mr. Munns. 

We in the Congress should consider 
this potential for harm very seriously. 

Mr. Munns also proposed that the law 
should also be changed to make it man- 
datory for FDA to inspect every drug 
manufacturer at least once every year 
instead of the once every 2 years now 
required. 

This forward-looking industrial states- 
man then called on every drug manu- 
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facturer to develop scientific support for 
every one of its products. It was a bit 
of a jolt to be reminded that this is not 
already required by Federal law. 

Let me quote a few paragraphs of this 
thought-provoking address, which I hope 
will find a broad affirmative response in 
Congress and throughout the pharma- 
ceutical industry. Mr. Munns declared: 

Henceforth a manufacturer should not be 
permitted to market a drug—new or old— 
sold either under a generic or brandname 
until he has established the therapeutic 
effectiveness of his particular product by 
substantial clinical evidence or, when appro- 
priate, by assays in man that demonstrate 
the biological availability of the active in- 
gredients. 

It does seem ironic that the government's 
emphasis on “generics” has overlooked the 
fact that countless drug products are on the 
market which have never been cleared by 
the FDA for safety and effectiveness, and 
even today under the law manufacturers are 
under no compulsion to do proper testing 
before marketing many drug products. 


The SK. & F. Laboratories board 
chairman coupled his constructive pro- 
posal for industry licensing with the cau- 
tion that the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion would have to be supplied with far 
greater scientific and technical man- 
power and resources than it now has to 
efficiently administer a rigid new pro- 
gram of drug plant licensing and in- 
spection. 

Government programs continue to ex- 
pand in the health and welfare fields, 
and as the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Department and other Federal 
agencies become ever more involved in 
the delivery of health care and services, 
Congress has a heavy responsibility to 
make sure that present and new Federal 
programs are soundly established and 
wisely administered. 

In his address to the PMA, Mr. Munns 
discussed a number of the other serious 
and yet unresolved issues with which 
Congress will be dealing in the months 
and years ahead. And, on Sunday of this 
week, the Washington Star carried an 
editorial endorsing Mr. Munn's legisla- 
tive proposals for insuring the safety and 
effectiveness of all drugs now being mar- 
keted. I concur in the Sunday Star’s 
complaint that the “remarkable and dis- 
turbing thing is that the Government, to 
this day, does not have in effect the— 
Munns—proposals that are so obviously 
needed” to safeguard the public health. 

Mr. Speaker, I place Mr. Munn’s entire 
speech as well as the Sunday Star edi- 
torial in the Recor at the conclusion of 
my remarks for the consideration of the 
House: 

[From the Sunday Star] 
A Marrer or SENSE 

Walter A. Munns, outgoing chairman of 
the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, has said a sensible mouthful in calling 
for stricter legislation in the fleld of drugs. 

Here are some of his suggestions: Amend 
the law to require every drugmaker to get a 
license before beginning operations; make it 
mandatory for the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration to be tougher than it is now 
in its inspections; “henceforth a manufac- 
turer should not be permitted to market a 
drug—new or old—sold either under a ge- 
neric or brand-name until he has established 
the therapeutic effectiveness of his particu- 
lar product.. 
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There is no reason to doubt that Munns is 
right. The remarkable and disturbing thing 
is that the government, to this day, does not 
have in effect the measures that are so ob- 
viously needed. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 
(Address by Walter A. Munns) 


Good morning ladies and gentlemen. 

It is traditional for the outgoing chair- 
man of the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association to make a speech at the Annual 
Meeting. I do not know how this custom got 
started, and it may very well be that after 
I finish here today it will come to an abrupt 
end. 

Actually, I am glad to share my thoughts 
with you, but before doing so, I would like 
to thank the Association for giving me the 
opportunity to serve as chairman this past 
year. It has been a real privilege—one that I 
shall always cherish. 

I also want to congratulate President Joe 
Stetler and the fine staff of the PMA for do- 
ing an excellent job under the most trying 
circumstances. We have ou people 
representing our Association in Washington, 
and I take pride and pleasure in saying so 
in your presence and theirs. 

The PMA has had a busy year and accom- 
plished many things about which you will 
hear later. Most prominent in all of our 
minds in the past year, certainly, have been 
the Congressional investigations of our in- 
dustry. 

The Association has expended more time, 
money and energy on these inquiries than 
ever before. We have had more involvement 
of member firms, in terms of providing data 
and Congressional witnesses than in the 
past. The result has been that PMA was 
able to assemble an extensive and cogent 
defense of the industry. 

Without question, our effort was handi- 
capped by the nature of the he 
were there to defend. It wasn't possible, under 
such circumstances, to come away with a 
feeling of having “won.” The best we could 
strive to do was to correct the record and 
provide the facts that would lead reasonable 
minds to just conclusions. 

We hope that reasonable minds were there 
to listen, to learn, and to reach those just 
conclusions, 

When I began collecting my thoughts for 
this talk, I ran over in my mind the changes 
that have taken place over the many years 
I've been in the pharmaceutical industry. 
There have been many and momentous 
changes, but I doubt that anyone in this 
room will deny that our industry is destined 
for even more change in the years ahead. 
Changes bring challenges, and we are faced 
with challenges of great magnitude. How 
we meet these challenges will affect, for good 
or bad, the lives and health of every Ameri- 
can, 

The processes of change were accelerated 
beginning about 10 years ago. They are still 
going strong. We can help to shape this 
change if we work with lawmakers and goy- 
ernment officials, but we must be willing to 
supply them, and the public, with facts. 
We must be willing to speak up, to voice our 
concern about the future, and say what we 
think needs to be done to advance the 
public interest. This meeting will have been 
a success if each of you leaves determined 
to do his full share. 

The great majority of firms represented by 
the Association are dedicated to research 
and, if you will forgive the cliché, research 
is truly the lifeblood of the business. In- 
dustry research expenditures stand at an 
all-time high. They have increased 172% 
in the past 10 years to an estimated $462.4 
million in 1967, We spend proportionately 
more on research—of our own money, that 
is—than any other industry in this or any 
other country. This research has produced 
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new pharmaceuticals that have brought un- 
told benefits to people all over the world. 

I am convinced that the best way we can 
serve the public interest is through con- 
sistent and imaginative support of this re- 
search effort—expanding it each year as we 
have in the past. But the really important 
question is: Will we be able to expand our 
research in the future? Our long-range 
planners say that by 1970 one-third of the 
industry's business will be either with the 
government or with “third-party” drug pay- 
ment programs. Thus, the already great 
pressures for cost controls will mount in the 
days ahead. 

It is only right that every purchaser wants 
the best drug product at the best price. But 
as these economic pressures rise, let us 
consider a parallel but downward movement 
that has received far less public attention 
than it deserves. 

There has been a sharp decline in the 
productivity of the industry’s research and 
development. In 1959, there were 370 new 
prescription drug products introduced to 
the national market. In 1967, this figure was 
only 82, a decline of almost 80%. 

Another measure of R&D productivity is 
the introduction of products that owe their 
therapeutic effect to new single chemical 
entities. These are generally conceded to be 
totally new therapeutic agents. Some of 
them could rightfully be described as break- 
throughs. In 1959, there were 63 marketed. 
This had dropped to 25 by 1967, a decline of 
60%. It is now estimated that it takes 7 
years, on the average, to get a new chemical 
entity to the market from the time of first 
synthesis, with an after-tax cost of $7 mil- 
lion. 

Moreover, research costs and all our other 
costs are going up, while at the same time, 
as Official government statistics show, pre- 
scription drug prices are going down. Is it 
any wonder that we worry how long we will 
be able to maintain our R&D effort, let alone 
expand it? 

In the recent hearings before Senator Gay- 
lard Nelson’s Small Business Subcommittee 
on Monopoly, there was much debate about 
the degree of risk in our industry. Some of 
the critics reject the idea that ours is a 
high-risk industry. Anything short of an 
array of bankrupt drug firms, I fear, will 
leave them unmoved, 

Professor Jesse W. Markham, the distin- 
guished economist from Princeton University, 
during the Senate hearings told of five dif- 
ferent types of risks characteristic of this in- 
dustry and gave examples. The risks are as 
follows: 

Rapid product obsolescence. 

Unanticipated side effects, 

(For example, SK&F marketed a highly 
successful antidepressant in 1961. Unfortu- 
nately, two years after introduction, unpre- 
dictable side effects appeared. The drug was 
removed from the market for a time and 
then restored under highly restrictive label- 
ing. Sales of the product in the first year 
after this episode declined more than 80%.) 

The discovery that a drug can be misused 
in ways that create a social problem leading 
to market restrictions or possible removal 
from the market, 

(This risk was emphasized by the enact- 
ment of the 1965 Drug Abuse Control Amend- 
ments to the Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act, 
which established special restrictions ap- 
plicable to many companies’ products where 
an abuse or abuse potential exists.) 

Withdrawal or restriction of a drug by the 
FDA until additional evidence of safety or 
efficacy is produced. 

The development of a quality control prob- 
lem resulting in the withdrawal of a product 
until the difficulty can be corrected. 

I am certain that every pharmaceutical 
company represented in this room has had 
its own experiences, involving one or more 
products, with the risks described by Profes- 
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sor Markham, Even so, some economists and 
other parry facts of this kind with the ob- 
servation that these risks cannot be very 
severe because drug manufacturing has one 
of industry's highest rates of return on in- 
vestment. They fail to realize that our very 
substantial R&D spending is really a capital 
investment—it is money invested over the 
long term to bring a future benefit. If all in- 
dustry’s investment base were calculated in 
this way, our industry’s return on invest- 
ment would be less than two percentage 
points higher than all U.S. manufacturing. 
I believe this small differential in return is 
readily justified by the drug industry’s much 
higher risk. 

Based on the President’s Health message, 
it appears that the pharmaceutical industry 
and the American people are about to be con- 
fronted with an Administration proposal that 
would fix the “reasonable cost range” of 
drug products supplied in the Federal and 
Federal-State health and welfare programs 
administered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. These cost ranges 
would be geared to the price of the so-called 
generic equivalent, despite admitted uncer- 
tainty, in and out of government, that an 
equivalent generic name also means equiva- 
lent therapeutic effectiveness of a drug prod- 
uct. Let us hope that the administration’s 
bill when it finally emerges is more realistic. 

This legislative proposal was developed by 
the Administration on the basis of a recom- 
mendation contained in a recently released 
Interim Report of the HEW Task Force on 
Prescription Drugs. The Task Force has been 
at work since last spring, when former Sec- 
retary Gardner directed it to study the pos- 
sibilities of including out-of-hospital pre- 
scription drugs as a Medicare benefit. One of 
the major assignments of the Task Force, 
when it was created last year, was to study 
(and I quote) the “impact of proposed 
methods of purchasing prescription drugs on 
costs and quality of patient care, on the 
medical profession, on pharmacy, on the 
drug industry, on government.” 

Is it unreasonable of me to have private 
doubts that the Task Force has fully studied 
this and the other tasks assigned to it, when 
it is still months away from completing its 
studies and setting down its conclusions? 

Unless the Administration is not concerned 
with preserving the research capabilities of 
one of the nation’s most vital industries, 
would it not have made better sense to finish 
the study of the economic consequences be- 
fore such legislation was proposed? Obvious- 
ly, if this kind of legislative proposal is 
enacted, it will seriously impair our indus- 
try’s ability to continue to make the very 
substantial expenditures needed for research 
and development. 

Moreover, my company has taken a close 
look at the claim by some that an approach 
of this kind will save the taxpayers $100 
million a year. The figures I have seen lead 
me to believe that the opposite is true. By the 
time the Federal and State bureaus are en- 
larged and other administrative costs are to- 
taled up, the taxpayer will probably be pay- 
ing more, not less. 

The New York Times, on March 11, edi- 
torialized: “The President seeks to establish 
an acceptable price range for drugs and to 
limit governmental reimbursement for drug 
costs to this range. In addition to reducing 
the cost of government medical service, this 
change would bring price competition more 
effectively to the drug industry.” 

I fail to see how the setting of prices, plus 
use of a fixed professional fee for pharma- 
cists, will further price competition. Fixing 
fees and prices seems anticompetitive to me. 
The Justice Department looks at it the same 
way when it happens in the private sector. 

If the government is serious about control- 
ling the price of drugs in health and welfare 
programs, it must keep at least three facts 
in mind: 
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Society will suffer if the quality and efficacy 
of all drugs are not better assured. 

Society will suffer if unwise Federal con- 
trols interfere with the physician’s exercise 
of his free and best professional judgment 
in prescribing drugs. 

Society will suffer if unwise Federal eco- 
nomic controls further seriously impede the 
research productivity of a vital industry on 
whose continued productivity the public 
health depends in important measure. 

The Administration proposal and its pre- 
cursors carry the seeds for all three of these 
effects. 

The HEW Task Force, in the same interim 
report last month, also commented on drug 
quality. It said in part: “It [the Task Force] 
has studied, approved, and urges further sup- 
port for the FDA plan to pursue aggressively 
its currently stepped-up programs of drug 
manufacturing plant inspections and of field 
tests of marketed drugs. It has also noted 
with approval of the FDA actions upgrading 
Good Manufacturing Practices regulations, 
requiring clinical evidence of efficacy in in- 
stances where existing drug standards have 
proven inadequate, and reviewing the efficacy 
of the 2,900 drugs marketed between 1938 
and 1962.” 

I applaud the Task Force for suggesting 
that the FDA be given more support. But if 
in fact our citizens are to receive the safest 
and most effective drugs possible, much more 
needs to be done. If the government insists on 
setting prices for government drug programs 
on the basis of existing prices of the so-called 
generic equivalents, then it seems to me that 
actual therapeutic equivalency of such prod- 
ucts should be established. In order to ap- 
proach this goal, two steps at the very least 
have to be taken which I shall now discuss 
briefly. 

In a recent speech, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of FDA made this disturbing state- 
ment: 

“During 1966 and 1967, for example, in one 
of our field offices which has a heavy com- 
plement of drug manufacturers, five manu- 
facturers went out of business; two discon- 
tinued some of their manufacturing opera- 
tions; and eight instituted significant im- 
provements in manufacturing practices. A 
total of 15 firms, out of an inventory of 87 
manufacturing establishments in the terri- 
tory, corrected their operations in one way 
or another. This is one firm out of six.” 

When one considers that these statistics 
are from just one field office of the FDA, and 
that plant inspections by FDA declined from 
3,992 in 1964 to 3,651 in 1966, one can only 
conclude that this industry and FDA have 
some pretty big problems. It is also inter- 
esting to note that the Defense Department, 
in conducting 714 pre-award surveys of 
manufacturers over the past four years, re- 
jected 44% (most of them drug manufac- 
turers) for quality control and housekeeping 
deficiencies. 

This inability of the FDA to keep up with 
the inspection job given to it by Congress 
draws attention to a gaping loophole in the 
law. Anyone can legally start a drug manu- 
facturing business and operate for two years 
before the FDA is legally required to inspect 
the plant and its operating procedures. Ob- 
viously, in a period of two years a vast quan- 
tity of substandard, even dangerous drugs 
can be marketed. This is a real threat to the 
public health, 

I personally believe it is time that the 
law be amended to require first, that every 
drug manufacturing establishment obtain a 
Federal license before beginning operations. 
I also believe that such a law should make 
it mandatory for the FDA to inspect every 
manufacturer at least once every year in- 
stead of the once-every-two-years required 
by the 1962 Kefauver-Harris Act. And second, 
I believe that henceforth a manufacturer 
should not be permitted to market a drug 
product—new or old—sold either under a 
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generic or brandname until he has estab- 
lished the therapeutic effectiveness of his 
particular product by substantial clinical 
evidence or, when appropriate, by assays in 
man that demonstrate the biological avail- 
ability of the active ingredients. 

It does seem ironic that the government's 
emphasis on “generics” has overlooked the 
fact that countless drug products are on the 
market which have never been cleared by the 
FDA for safety and effectiveness, and even 
today under the law manufacturers are 
under no compulsion to do proper testing 
before marketing many drug products. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if these two impor- 
tant concepts of drug plant licensing and 
product-by-product proof of safety and ef- 
ficacy can be adopted and made a reality as 
a result of industry initiative, we shall have 
made a great advance toward assuring the 
quality and efficacy of our nation’s drug 
supply. 


Address by John M. McGurn, President, 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. 


HON. WILLIAM B. SPONG, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, earlier this 
week at the 44th annual convention of 
the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
at Roanoke, Mr. John M. McGurn, pres- 
ident of Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
called for active involvement on the part 
of the business sector of our economy to 
help solve the social problems of com- 
munities in Virginia. I have long advo- 
cated this and was pleased to hear an 
eloquent call sounded from one so well 
respected throughout the Virginia busi- 
ness community. 

Mr. McGurn spoke of the imaginative 
project planned by the Richmond Cham- 
ber of Commerce for summer employ- 
ment for approximately 2,000 teenagers 
from underprivileged homes. This proj- 
ect has required close cooperation by the 
Richmond chamber, the Richmond 
school system, the Richmond Depart- 
ment of Recreation and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. It is extremely 
significant, I believe, that plans for the 
project were initiated by the Richmond 
business community. I commend Mr. 
MecGurn’s timely remarks to the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress to the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY JOHN M. McGurRN, PRESIDENT OF 
VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & Powrn Co., VIRGINIA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE “ROUNDTABLE,” 
ROANOKE, VA., APRIL 22, 1968 
It is a pleasure to be here, and I welcome 


the opportunity to discuss briefly what I be- 
lieve should be the chambers’ role in the 
development of Virginia. 

Today, more than ever, business and in- 
dustry and even the local citizenry find 
themselves turning to their chambers of 
commerce for the kind of sound, sensible 
leadership and planning we must have if 
we are to continue to meet the rising de- 
mands placed upon us by a rapidly chang- 
ing society. 

In Virginia, I am happy to say that the 
chambers of commerce, both local and state, 
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enjoy an excellent reputation among the 
the citizens, as well as good relations with 
business, industry and government. This, 
in itself, is an accomplishment and a fact 
not true throughout the nation. It is my 
understanding that there are some states 
where representatives of the state chamber 
of commerce are not welcome in the Goy- 
ernor's office and where the relationship be- 
tween the legislative branches of the govern- 
ment and the chambers is extremely tense. 

It is really quite difficult to see how any 
chamber could perform very effectively un- 
der these conditions. So, when I commend 
you for having the ability, the foresight, as 
well as the judgement and tact to establish 
relatively good relationships with these 
groups, I am paying you no simple com- 
pliment. Through your own efforts, you 
have for the most part carefully avoided any 
hostile attitudes and have established your 
chamber groups as respected organizations 
in the community. However, for the cham- 
bers of commerce to be completely effective 
in their work, I would like to mention some 
changes that I feel are not only desirable 
but essential. 

I have always been concerned that so many 
of our local chambers are interested only in 
the problems in our own particular back- 
yard, and we cannot see or choose not to see 
the problems facing our neighbors, either 
individually or collectively. The actual out- 
come of such disinterest may, in the long 
run, affect all of us adversely. 

It is unfortunate that there are still peo- 
ple in the same areas of Virginia who think 
people in other areas do not even know they 
exist and could care less . . or that there 
are individual chambers who have no time 
for any of the many problems facing the 
State as a whole. 

I do not have any pat answer for the sit- 
uation. The best I can do is to point out 
to each of you that while you should be 
vitally concerned with your own area, its 
economic growth and progress, you must be 
aware that it is very unlikely that 10 percent 
of a ship will continue to float if the other 
90 percent is full of holes. Each chamber 
should be just as concerned with tourist 
travel, the promotion of industrial growth, 
good legislation and social and civic pro- 
grams—just to name a few—on the State 
level, as they are with the promotion of their 
own community. 

True, you may not have as much time to 
put into the actual details of solving these 
problems as you have for community endeay- 
ors, but you should have the initiative and 
interest to speak up for what you believe to 
be in the best interest of the entire State. 

You should work as a single constructive 
unit to promote every facet of good govern- 
ment, to encourage those economic and so- 
cial patterns of existence you feel are neces- 
sary to our continued progress. Perhaps in 
this particular area, it might also be ad- 
visable for the State Chamber to assume a 
more aggressive role. I don't mean “aggres- 
sive” in the sense that the State will be 
placed in the position of making decisions 
for local chapters, or even act for them, but 
aggressive in the sense that the State Cham- 
ber serve as more of an advisor and counselor 
and be the focal point for State needs as 
they relate to the services of local chambers. 
I am thoroughly convinced that once the 
local chambers overcome their regional 
thinking, they will prove to be of even greater 
importance to the State and to their own 
areas. 

Cooperation is, of course, not too terrify- 
ing a reality. In fact, in many fields of en- 
deavor the local chambers are shining ex- 
amples of the best kind of inter-community 
play. As I mentioned, a good cooperative atti- 
tude already exists between most businesses 
and their local chamber and between busi- 
ness, in general, and the State Chamber. The 
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State Chamber, in particular, fosters an atti- 
tude of cooperation and is helpful, objective 
and resourceful in its efforts. 

However, at this point, I would like to 
suggest that the State Chamber expand and 
strengthen its research activities so that the 
information relating to statistics, surveys and 
reports that business so often needs could 
be more readily available. 

Another area where both our State and 
our local chambers might wish to effect a 
change concerns their involvement in gov- 
ernment. Chambers of commerce should en- 
courage their members to become more in- 
terested in and play a more active part in 
both our State and local governments, I am 
not advocating you dominate and attempt 
to run these, but Iam advocating you partic- 
ipate more! 

You, more than any one other organization, 
need to keep abreast of what is going on, to 
participate in governmental organization. 
You should encourage your business members 
to attend legislative sessions, sit in on local 
council meetings, and get right down to the 
cold, hard inner working of our local and 
State governments. 3 

Many people in this nation and this State 
are in need of more education, better housing 
greater employment opportunities and some 
type of livelihood security. There are no rea- 
sons why any of these things should be 
handed to anyone on a silver platter with 
no effort on the part of the individual, but 
there are many reasons why some workable 

ment should be reached where each 
of these objectives would be planned realisti- 
cally to the best interest of each of us and 
the State as a whole. I believe that the 
chambers of commerce can play an important 
role in solving these problems. 

As chamber officers and directors, you and 
your members have the knowledge, the ex- 
perience and are in a position to effect 
changes and to persuade people to reach 
reasonable conclusions. 

We, and I include myself in this, can all 
sit back and watch the rioters at work if 
we choose. After all, rioting is one way to 
achieve an end. It is the wrong way, but in 
the face of a better idea, many people, mis- 
informed and misled, consider it the only 
way. Unless each of us as responsible citizens 
becomes involved, the proponents of violence 
will go on promoting their wares with the 
only method they have at hand... and 
someday we may find their little bundle sit- 
ting on our own doorstep. 

Obviously, we cannot afford to sit back and 
see this happen. No one else is sitting still. 
Our young people in particular, at all levels, 
are restless and disturbed. They want to 
change the world overnight and because they 
frequently live surrounded by an aura of 
idealism and a total lack of realistic experi- 
ence, they often feel such change can be 
had overnight. Their restlessness, their dis- 
Pleasure with many ageless concepts and 
many of our acceptable philosophies are com- 
mendable to a point. It shows they care, they 
are thinking, they are planning and they are 
changing the face of our land. 

Others, not students or teenagers, but 
adults, lined up on all sides of the fence, 
perhaps more or less concerned, some radical 
in belief, some erratic in action, some blinded 
by hate or “love,” are working either with or 
against the youth to achieve their ends, 
whether they be chaotic or not. Their pur- 
poses, their motivations are not always clear, 
and when on occasion they are, they leave a 
great deal to be desired. So few of these 
people have the kind of experience it takes 
to effect a change and then make it work. 

Experience is one of the world’s most not- 
able attributes. Very little, if anything, is 
even a reasonable substitute for it. Expe- 
rience in handling problems, in planning, 
in looking ahead, in moving with change 
should be the backbone of the chambers of 
commerce. It stands to reason then, that you 
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should be far out in front im the leadership 
role, as many of you, of course, are and 
as others of you need to be. 

In Virginia, except for some minor dis- 
turbances, we have been fortunate that we 
have not been faced with the kind of riots 
and turmoil that have plagued other areas 
throughout the country. It hasn’t been all 
luck, though, that has seen us through. We 
have avoided serious disturbances through 
the foresight and effort of our leaders, of all 
races and creeds. 

Hopefully, our riot situation will not be- 
come serious. But, like everything else today, 
we can’t be too sure of that fact. We cannot 
allow ourselves to be lulled into a false sense 
of complacency, confident that somewhere 
someone will continue to take good care of 
everything. 

It is important that each of you remember 
that while much progress has been made in 
this State, relative to our social revolution, 
there are still many people who are unhappy 
with conditions. There are still many forces 
at work attempting to achieve their ends in 
a totally undesirable way. Never before in 
our history have we needed good, strong 
leadership in this area as we do now. 

It would seem to me that if much of our 
current crisis revolves around job opportu- 
nities and education, no one should be bet- 
ter qualified to face these problems objec- 
tively and intelligently than the chambers 
of commerce and their affiliated members. 
After all, your memberships are composed of 
dedicated business and professional men, 
with years and years of experience in many, 
many fields of endeavor. Who should know 
more about implementing a program to help 
solve our current unemployment problem 
than the chambers and their business and 
industry members? And who should be in a 
better position to combine and present this 
knowledge as a solidifying unit than the 
chamber of commerce? 

The Richmond Chamber of Commerce has 
recently undertaken an extremely imagi- 
native project, a project that will hopefully 
help solve part of Richmond’s unemployment 
problems and will at the same time keep 
many teenagers well occupied during the 
coming long, hot summer. They are promot- 
ing a project which will provide jobs, educa- 
tion, recreation and community service this 
summer for approximately 2,000 teenagers 
between the ages of 16 and 18 from under- 
privileged homes. They are working in close 
cooperation with other groups in the City, 
notably business and industry, the Federal 
Office of Economic Opportunity, the Rich- 
mond School System and the City’s Depart- 
ment of Recreation and Parks. 

Praises for this program have come from 
everywhere, from our State officials, our City 
Council, the Federal government, churches 
and most gratifying, from the little man on 
the street. Yet, the Richmond Chamber isn’t 
offering these something for noth- 
ing. With careful planning, imagination and 
use of all the experience they had at their 
command, they have created what seems to 
be a realistic, workable plan, a plan that fits 
in with our changing mood, but at the 
same time retains the dignity of individual 
initiative. They have helped to make the City 
of Richmond aware of the many ways in 
which we can help people to help themselves. 

Certainly, by no stretch of the imagination 
does this one step begin to solve Richmond’s 
problems. It is merely a small beginning in 
the right direction for a healthier, happier 
community. The important thing about this 
entire project is that the step was taken by 
the Chamber of Commerce, in conjunction 
with its business members. 

There are other ways the chamber can be 
involved in our changing society, and I will 
mention just one, which has to do with edu- 
cation. While we can be justly proud of 
the steps being taken in Virginia to improve 
the educational system at all levels, these 
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programs must be accelerated and expanded, 
and their success depends on your support 
and mine. 

I am well aware that many chambers are 
already working to improve the educational 
facilities in Virginia. Training programs to 
provide better business leaders, economic 
educational programs, management relations 
seminars. . these are all steps in the right 
direction ... but they still don’t go far 
enough. I suggest that each chamber exam- 
ine its activities to determine what it can 
do to effectively improve the education of 
our citizenry. 

Finally, while I know all of the chambers 
of commerce in Virginia are great believers 
and promoters of free enterprise, it is indeed 
distressing to learn that many of our high 
school and college students appear to lack 
any understanding or appreciation of our 
free enterprise system. Many surveys reveal 
that they think “business is for the birds” 
and the profit incentive, if not illegal, is at 
least immoral. I am sure we all believe that 
man should be free to live and work in the 
hope of reward in a free, competitive system, 
and I profoundly hope that the leaders in 
government, as well as those in the academic 
world, will work to preserve and protect these 
vital freedoms. 

We, and I mean each of us here, have an 
essential role in convincing our young peo- 
ple that the competitive enterprise system 
is the most effective agent of economic prog- 
ress ever known to man. 

Through the years, you have done an ex- 
traordinarily good job. Now, you are being 
called to do even better than that. We face 
the challenge of change and how we meet 
the challenge may ultimately mean the dif- 
ference between reasonable, rational change 
in the best interest of all Virginians and a 
confused and violent change that can bring 
chaos and destruction. 

The key in the lock has been turned. It is 
now up to the chamber of commerce, busi- 
ness and industry, and other responsible citi- 
zens and groups to open the door and face 
up to our challenge. 


Hunger in America 
HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, much has been 
made of late of hunger and malnutrition 
in this country. The lead editorial in the 
Washington Post of April 24 discusses in 
a realistic fashion the points raised in 
the report of the Citizens’ Board of In- 
quiry into hunger and malnutrition in 
the United States. 

Under unanimous consent I would like 
to insert the Post editorial at this point 
in the Recorp, followed by a statement 
issued by Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville L. Freeman: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 24, 1968] 
HUNGER IN AMERICA 

The Citizens’ Board of Inquiry into Hunger 
and Malnutrition in the United States has 
performed a public service by its appraisal 
of the problem of malnutrition in this coun- 
try. Its eloguent and dismaying picture of 
the effects of dietary deficiencies in this 
country ought to produce at least some in- 
dicated improvements in state, local and 
federal administration of existing programs. 
Better yet, it should stimulate a re-examina- 
tion of our whole approach to this problem. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the com- 
mittee went so far afield into agricultural 
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policies never intended, except incidentally, 
to deal with this problem. Were the commit- 
tee to succeed in bringing about the aboli- 
tion of the major and basic farm programs, 
which it criticizes, farm income would drop 
60 to 70 per cent, there would be more rural 
poverty than ever and there would be no 
Government food programs at all. 

The committee criticizes the farm pro- 
grams for not achieving welfare purposes 
they were not designed to achieve and 
blames an acreage retirement program for 
giving large payments to those who have 
large acreages—a logically inevitable result. 
It complains that farmers earning more than 
$20,000 a year get 54 per cent of total farm 
payments; but farmers in this category pro- 
duce 54 per cent of all sales of farm produce 
and so are sharing proportionately. 

This is a kind of criticism of the acreage 
adjustment programs that has been made 
since they started. It is based on a confusion 
about the object and purpose of these pro- 
grams which the committee’s own distorted 
history further beclouds. 

None of this detracts from the social im- 
portance of the committee’s findings about 
nutrition. Hunger on the scale they have dis- 
closed should not be tolerated in this coun- 
try. It is an aspect of the larger problem of 
poverty as a whole. As Willard Cochrane, 
economic adviser to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, pointed out in 1965: 

“Rural poverty has become a hard-core 
phenomenon. Poverty begets poverty in a 
vicious circle. To date, policies and programs 
designed to cope with this social cancer have 
been too little, too late. They assist a family 
here and there, provide a few new jobs here 
and there, but they have not come to grips 
with the hard-core poverty problem—with 
the millions of men and women who grow up, 
marry, raise more children, and die in pov- 
erty. These millions live out an existence con- 
tributing little or nothing to the daily op- 
eration of society and the economy, and 
exert a positive drag on the development of 
society and the expansion of the economy.” 

Cochrane put a $20 billion price tag on a 
program to deal with poverty. The country, 
so far, has found it too expensive. Senator 
George McGovern of South Dakota has pro- 
posed a Senate inquiry by members of the 

ture, Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittees with an added five other members, to 
re-examine the whole spectrum of poverty 
programs. It is a good idea. The Senate ought 
to approve it. 


[Release from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Apr. 23, 1968] 
STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE OR- 

VILLE L. FREEMAN ON RECOMMENDATION OF 

THE BOARD or Inquiry INTO HUNGER AND 

MALNUTRITION IN THE UNITED STATES 

Many of the findings of the Board of In- 
quiry into Hunger and Malnutrition in the 
United States parallel findings of Department 
of Agriculture studies and my own personal 
observations on field trips to hunger areas. 
The feelings of Board members at the dis- 
graceful paradox of hunger amidst plenty 
are my feelings also. 

So I welcome this group to what has often 
been a lonely battle to eradicate hunger in 
this Nation. Public awareness and public sup- 
port of our efforts to feed the hungry are two 
commodities that have been in short supply 
over the past seven years. But despite this, 
more progress has been made in this period 
than in the preceding 25 years. 

Because the Board of Inquiry’s report over- 
looked this progress, and because the sharp- 
ness of its attack reflects upon the literally 
hundreds of thousands of persons—federal, 
state and local officials, volunteers who work 
in it—I believe it is important that we out- 
line in some detail the very real successes we 
have had in meeting this problem. 

When I became Secretary of Agriculture in 
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1961, only 1,200 counties (out of 3,091 in the 
Nation) had a food program. It consisted of 
the distribution of five surplus commodities 
worth about $2.20 per person per month. 
Only 3% million people were reached. Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s first executive order doubled 
the amount and increased the variety of these 
foods. 

Surplus distribution provided only non- 
perishable foods and could not provide foods 
adequate to a balanced diet. By executive or- 
der I established a pilot food stamp program 
that allowed the poor to purchase a variety of 
foods in grocery stores. The Congress later 
made the program permanent and vastly en- 
larged it. 

Today 2,200 counties have food programs, 
two-thirds of the counties in the U.S. To- 
day, 5.8 million people are being fed, nearly 
double the number 7 years ago. 

Those still on direct distribution now re- 
ceive 16 different foods worth four times the 
amount they received in 1961. Food stamp 
recipients multiply their food dollars by $15 
million a month, $180 million a year, in addi- 
tional food purchasing power. They have a 
much more nutritious diet than is possible 
with direct distribution. 

Compared to the peak year of direct distri- 
bution, 1962, when $253 million was being 
spent to feed the poor, this fiscal year $360 
million is being expended in direct distribu- 
tion and food stamps, a 70 percent increase 
in funds. 

Although this progress is substantial, we 
realized it was not enough. So over the past 
nine months this Department has: 

1. Gained commitments from local govern- 
ment to begin food programs in about 200 
of the 330 poorest U.S. counties. 

2. Extended food assistance to another one 
million people. 

3. Reduced the amount needed for food 
stamps to 50 cents per person per month 
for the poorest of the poor. 

4. Cut the payment in half for first month 
partictpants. 

Reaching the remainder of the Nation’s 
poorest counties has our top priority. In some 
of these areas local authorities refuse to co- 
operate. Ten days ago we initiated direct 
federal distribution of food in one of these 
counties, Elmore in Alabama, when we were 
unable to get a commitment from local gov- 
ernment to administer the program. Similar 
action will be taken next month in a number 
of other counties. In addition, we are now 
paying all or part of food program adminis- 
trative costs in many poorer counties that are 
cooperating. 

We would do even more if we had more 
money to do it with. We have reached our 
budget limit during this fiscal year on ex- 
tending food stamps to more persons. Exten- 
sion of the program to more people would 
mean reducing the amount of bonus stamps 
to persons already in the program. 

The Department is now working to eradi- 
cate hunger to the limits of its budget; its 
available manpower and the legal framework 
in which it must operate. It is seeking new 
authority to allow it to better do its job of 
feeding the hungry, and welcomes the active 
support and participation of the Board in 
this endeavor. 

This social ill is a great deal more com- 
plex than a simple lack of food. It is com- 
pounded of unemployment, lack of educa- 
tion, discrimination and a centuries-old cul- 
ture of poverty that the Nation has only rec- 
ognized in the past few years, to say nothing 
of attempting to solve. 

Some of the Board’s 14 recommendations 
are being accomplished now. For instance, 
USDA already is training 900 non-profes- 
sional aides, recruited from the poor, to work 
in nutrition and in informing the poor of 
their rights under the stamp program. Eligi- 
bility for—and the amount of—food stamps 
are now keyed to income and number of de- 
pendents, as the Board suggests. We now have 
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special feeding programs, including a break- 
fast program, for schools in low-income 
areas; for Head Start and other non-school 
feeding. 

We do not, however, have all the authority 
that this Administration has asked for. 

Accomplishing most of the Board’s 14 rec- 
ommendations will take new legislation and 
several billions of dollars from the Congress. 
Many of their ideas are workable and would 
help the Nation meet its commitment to the 
poor. 

When and if they are presented to the 
Congress I will look forward to giving in full 
the Department's views on them, 


Urban Renewal in Wyandotte, Mich. 
HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, in these 
days of increasing criticism of the effec- 
tiveness of Federal urban programs it is 
heartening to read how a local commu- 
nity can take the initiative and, by extra 
effort, make urban renewal a success. 

The people of Wyandotte, Mich., have 
done this—and their story is related in a 
document which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

WYANDOTTE RENEWAL 

A Corporation, legally, has perpetual ex- 
istence. The Municipal Corporation or City, 
however, is more likely to have a life cycle 
resembling that of a human individual. After 
optimistic birth it suffers the growing pains 
of youth, the vigor and confidence of the 
young man, the affluence of maturity and too 
often ends up on federal assistance. Industry 
prepares for age by depreciation allowances 
and replacement of worn-out parts but the 
City historically neglects to protect itself 
until, like Oliver Wendell Holmes’ wonderful 
One-Hoss-Shay, everything starts to fall 
apart at the same time. 

In the late 1940’s Wyandotte enjoyed its 
heyday. Property values soared, people in cars 
circled blocks endlessly in search of a parking 
place; the landlord was king of the commer- 
cial establishment. Wyandotte had reached 
its boundaries with development. While the 
National and State economy was generally 
good in the 1950’s the picture for Wyandotte 
changed. The advent of the shopping center 
spelled trouble for the downtown area which 
had not competed with newer stores and with 
newer merchandising ideas. The area’s cen- 
ter of population moved west as contractors 
with new subdivisions pushed farther away 
in search of unencumbered property. Un- 
limited automobile sales and better highway 
construction spelled an end to the impor- 
tance of bus lines dictating shopping habits. 
This new competition shook the established 
community downtown with inflated property 
values and captive shoppers. 

Reaction to this competition aggravated 
rather than helped the situation, Tax rev- 
enues had become established on inflated 
values and the City was reluctant to reduce 
assessed valuations. Property prices reflected 
inflated values and landlords were reluctant 
to recognize any lesser value but at the same 
time, refused to re-invest. 

The Community, looking for an answer, 
seized upon lack of parking as an obvious 
reason or scapegoat for the downtown decline 
and pressured the City to obtain parking lots 
to be financed by revenues from parking 
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meters. New money or new business, seeing 
high assessments on over-valued property in 
an area where re-investment was not evident 
and meters fronted every parking place, chose 
to go elsewhere. 

The circumstances were not without some 
positive aspects. Some local merchants began 
purchasing their own store buildings and 
reinvesting to protect established businesses. 
This made early progress and rehabilitation 
possible. In other areas of the city construc- 
tion dwindled with the disappearance of un- 
encumbered property. A resulting housing 
shortage compelled persons who would nor- 
mally consider building or buying in Wyan- 
dotte to look toward adjacent communities. 
This put a premium on all housing and, un- 
fortunately, included much housing which 
was sub-standard and owned as income prop- 
erty. The existence of this type of property, 
like the proverbial rotten apple, began to 
affect other homes and, in some cases, whole 
neighborhoods. It became obvious that re- 
quests to act for the good of the community 
were, in fact, requests for poor business judg- 
ment unless a massive turnabout were to 
take place. The decision by the City to act 
on a massive scale was not reached all at one 
time nor was the potential by any means im- 
mediately seen. Following is an attempt to 
record the coming to grips with a basic ques- 
tion: “Can an old City be rejuvenated?” An 
answer is unfolding with a physical renova- 
tion exploding in Wyandotte. 

The first big step was a decision to apply 
for Urban Renewal. Whatever the faults of 
Urban Renewal programs, one cardinal qual- 
ity is that they force a City to take an in- 
depth look at itself. The drawing of a Master 
Plan, re-writing of City codes and bringing 
them up to date, co-ordination of City De- 
partments to enforce codes, all clearly dem- 
onstrated what should have been obvious. 
Older housing was getting worse in an ac- 
celerated progression. The business district 
was similarly deteriorating and the trend 
was growing for both new homes and busi- 
nesses to go elsewhere. While the decline of 
revenue through taxation had been post- 
poned, aesthetic deterioration, physical ob- 
solescence, increases in transient population 
and decline in home ownership were increas- 
ingly evident. It was clear that the City’s 
source of revenue would soon be seriously 
eroded. 

A cure is not easy, It requires strong leader- 
ship. To protect its future a City may have 
to invest where individuals and businesses 
won't; this is not politically popular. Disci- 
pline must be enforced regarding Code com- 
Pliance; this is not potttically popular. 
Unanimity is required on programs which 
cannot be accomplished with divided leader- 
ship. Funds to do the job must be found; 
this is not politically popular. 

Above all, Wyandotte had to find a way 
to make its citizens and business believe in 
their ability to do the job. It can not be ac- 
complished without optimism in private 
investment. 

When Wyandotte’s Urban Renewal began, 
relocation of healthy busimesses tightened 
up rentals in the downtown area. Another 
part of the city (13th Street south), devel- 
oped as an industrial park, more than re- 
placed tax revenue temporarily lost with 
the leveling of downtown renewal areas. Ef- 
fective Code Enforcement began producing 
results on housing violations, using mis- 
demeanor citations in the local court, pleas 
for cooperation, threats of condemnation, 
help from city and private groups to solve 
individual problems and, in some cases, city 
purchase. No single answer proved to be an 
overall solution but with a pragmatic ap- 
proach City personnel began to see a more 
definable job. Wyandotte General Hospital 
joined the effort by removing older housing 
for parking and construction of expanded 
facilities. The city-owned electric and water 
department added nearly an acre to Bishop 
Park with a new dock and then gave a po- 
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tential boost to the fight against air pollu- 
tion by considering the use of gas rather 
than coal in future construction plans. 

Generally the foregoing preceded visible 
evidence of renewal. A major department 
store had moved and adjacent stores were 
becoming vacant. The City negotiated for the 
purchase of the old Federal Store for a new 
City Hall and purchased nearby buildings for 
parking sites. These properties were once 
highly valued properties, situated in the 
middle of the downtown area. They were 
bought at a realistic price in view of the 
prevailing conditions and will fill the cen- 
tral block of the downtown district with a 
building concentrating traffic, business and 
morale. Over $200,000.00 was contracted to 
remodel it into an object of efficiency, con- 
fidence and pride. 

Some results from the concerted efforts 
ean now be measured. On sites where build- 
ings were demolished, new construction 
meant modern and safe housing plus in- 
creased tax revenue. In many cases where the 
City had purchased obsolete buildings for 
demolition, the recovery of costs by re-sale 
and the increased tax revenue generated by 
new construction as well as the improved 
use of the site, proved to be good economics. 
It was found that City costs were reduced 
police—refuse disposal—school problems 
all begin to decline when renewal takes place. 

With the City investing substantial sums 
downtown, private individuals, catching the 
spirit of optimism and purpose, began re- 
building or remodeling buildings on many 
good locations in the downtown district and 
empty stores should soon disappear. 

A City Building Authority was created in 
1967 which purchased most of the parking 
lots owned by the City and issued bonds 
under a lease-back arrangement with the 
City. Actually, it was a re-structuring of 
the City debt as the money enabled the City 
to pay off outstanding parking bonds and 
the sale of new bonds was accomplished at 
favorable current interest rates. In addition 
to freeing one lot for future private develop- 
ment, reserves set aside on the old parking 
bonds were freed. The City immediately 
acted to acquire the middle of another 
blighting block (First Street) with the pur- 
chase of four old stores to provide a new 
and better-located parking lot. These pur- 
chases and Urban Renewal land made it 
obvious that the City was investing heavily. 
in buildings for the primary purpose of dem- 
olition and reconstruction or changed land 
use, z 

While private ownership is preferable to 
public ownership, it can run contrary to 
public interest in an urban situation where 
age, deterioration, lack of interest by own- 
ers, or in some cases, multiple ownership, 
results in the property use being stalemated. 
In some cases there are no alternatives with- 
in the framework of the law except con- 
tinued blight or acquisition by the City. 
Experience shows most private owners faced 
with these problems are either un or 
unable to provide the re-investment capital. 
Because buildings mean revenue, all units 
of government have an interest in property 
use; however, only the City is in a practical 
position to do anything about it. Purchase 
of this property by the City becomes like 
Winston Churchill's definition of democ- 
racy—“the worst system except for any 
alternative.” 

Only an outline of the future is now visi- 
ble. A second Urban Renewal program will 
surely have a great impact on the City. 
Construction in the first Urban Renewal 
area has not yet started but other proposals 
announced, including an ice-skating arena 
and a second apartment for senior citizens, 
will dwarf the present accomplishments. 

Let it be recorded now that the rejuvena- 
tion of a City is not an evolutionary thing. 
It takes extra-ordinary effort, luck and man- 
agement. It is certain that in many of our 
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cities the search for renewal will be as futile 
as Ponce de Leon’s search for the Fountain 
of Youth. The difficulty of renewal teaches 
sound lessons not only for cities facing the 
ugly task of renovating encumbered prop- 
erty, but also for those communities hoping 
to avoid old age. Wyandotte is learning those 
lessons and has begun to show the fruits of 
its labor—a plan to be and remain the kind 
of “home town” its citizens want it to be. 


IMPORTANT PROJECTS NOT SPECIFICALLY 
MENTIONED ABOVE 


1. Downtown rest and park area (Maple and 
Biddle). 

2. Filling between railroad tracks (North- 
line-Vinewood). 

3. Parking change-over (Biddle Avenue and 
downtown). 

4. New Post Office freeing old site for pri- 
vate downtown parking lot. 

5. New Municipal Service Building (located 
downtown). 

6. Parking meter removal. 

7. Tree planting beautification project. 

8. No-burning rules established and en- 
forced. 

9. Junk-car removal program. 

10. Teen-age Center established (City hall). 


RELEVANT STATISTICS 


1. Since 1960, 446 buildings representing 
605 substandard or obsolescent dwelling units 
have been torn down in conjunction with 
the code enforcement program. 

2. Fire calls have been reduced as the pro- 
gram continued in the following progression: 
1964—590; 1965—476; 1966—455; 1967—387. 

3. Urban renewal has removed 148 struc- 
tures representing 178 dwelling units in addi- 
tion to the removals listed in item 1 above. 

4. Since 1960, 792 new dwelling units have 
been constructed in Wyandotte. 

5. Total assessed valuation of all structures 
combinned in the Urban Renewal area at the 
beginning of the program in 1964 was 
$961,000.00. 

6. 1153 structures were inspected during 
the last 12 months with 663 in non-compli- 
ance with the Housing Code in addition to 
62 in non-compHance from previous inspec- 
tions. 43 structures were razed and 663 
brought into compliance. 

7. Traffic accidents in 1967 are down to 
1739 from 2035 in 1966. 

8. Urban Renewal area was 17.7 acres in 
use and 14.4 acres in public use (streets, al- 
leys, eto.) Redevelopment will mean approx- 
imately 24 acres in private use and only 8 
in public use. 


The Proposed Constitution for Maryland 
HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, on May 14, 
the people of Maryland will go to the 
polls to adopt or reject a new State 
constitution. The proposed constitution 
is the product of a constitutional con- 
vention which consisted of 142 delegates 
elected by the people. I am sure that 
every one of the 142 delegates in some 
varying degree is confident or is in doubt 
as to the quality of their final draft 
which, incidentally, was accepted by the 
convention nearly unanimously. 

Constitutions play a significant role in 
the business of self-government. As they 
are amended or even as they are replaced 
from time to time, they reflect important 
stepping stones along the path of prog- 
ress for our civilization. To say that a 
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State or even a country needs a new 
constitution is nearly always a statement 
of judgment. To say that a new consti- 
tution designed to replace one which has 
been in existence for many years is, in 
all aspects, an improvement and, in all 
aspects, necessary, is a statement not 
only of judgment—but of speculation. 

I am convinced, however, that the ex- 
ercise of creating a convention and 
through the efforts of its delegates, 
drafting a new proposal is worthwhile. 
It is a recognition of the forces which 
evolve the patterns of ever-changing so- 
cietal life on this planet. In their choice 
on the 14th of May, the people of Mary- 
land can make the best contribution to 
themselves by informing themselves not 
only as to the thrust of the new pro- 
posal, but also as to its comparison to 
the constitution under which we have 
been working for nearly two centuries. 

All is not wrong with the constitution 
which we have, and all is not right with 
the constitution we are asked to adopt. 
The question is, is the new document a 
proper milestone in the perfection of 
self-government? Is it a reach for new 
opportunity for the citizens of our State? 
Does it subordinate the private sector to 
domination by the public body, or does 
it widen the horizon for the individual, 
that he may expect more from his gov- 
ernment without accepting a greater 
burden? Maryland is a State unsur- 
passed in opportunity. Our mission must 
be to govern ourselves in such a way that 
every citizen has maximum exposure to 
the potential for his own development 
and a minimum of impediment by reason 
of the fact that we are a “nation of laws 
and not men.” 

Undoubtedly, there are men of good 
will and high intelligence on both sides 
of the issue. The choice will not be an 
easy one for the voter. It is my fervent 
hope that the individual decisions that 
must be made will be made from persua- 
sion within the conscience of the citizen 
based on a knowledge and understanding 
of the facts as opposed to the gimmickry 
of the persuaders. 


Thomas Jefferson and the Republican 
Party 


HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, 
Thomas Jefferson was one of the great- 
est of Americans. Perhaps more than any 
other single individual, he gave flesh and 
blood to the American spirit of liberty. 
His doctrines through the years have 
been rallying points for those who have 
sought and loved freedom, honor, democ- 
racy, and faith in the common man. 

Traditionally, at least in the last 20 or 
30 years, the Democratic Party has 
claimed its descent from Thomas Jeffer- 
son. To many, however, it seems as if 
the Democratic Party of today has in 
fact abandoned the doctrines of Jeffer- 
son; and that today’s Republican Party 
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is—or at least has a splendid chance of 
becoming—the true descendant of the 
Jeffersonian Republican Party. 

This provocative thought formed the 
theme of a most unusual event which I 
had the pleasure of attending on April 
6. It was a Jefferson Day celebration, 
sponsored by the Young Republicans of 
Caledonia County, Vt., and of Lyndon 
State College, located in that county. 
Held in honor of Jefferson’s birthday— 
on April 13—this Republican celebration 
featured brief addresses by four local 
speakers, tracing the influence of Jeffer- 
son on today’s Republican Party. 

The concluding address of the evening 
was that of John McClaughry, formerly 
a staff member for a number of Republi- 
can Congressmen and Senators, who is 
now a fellow of the Institute of Politics 
at Harvard University. He is also a lec- 
turer in government at Lyndon State 
College in Lyndonville, Vt., and a resi- 
dent of the town of Kirby, Vt. 

Mr. McClaughry phrased the central 
question thus: 


Can this cultured Virginia aristocrat, this 
preacher of agrarian virtue, this opponent 
of bigness and centralized power, this man 
who, like Washington, eschewed foreign en- 
tanglements—can this man teach us, both as 
Republicans and as Americans—how to chart 
our course through the troubled waters of 
the urban crisis, a world in flames, a nation 
which has grown in magnitude and com- 
plexity beyond the musings of his most 
melancholy moments? 


His conclusion was that Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s thought, reinterpreted to fit 
modern circumstances, can indeed guide 
the Republican Party as it reaches for 
the opportunity to recapture the leader- 
ship of the Nation in this critical election 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I place Mr. McClaughry’s address in the 
Recorp at this point: 


JEFFERSON AND THE REPUBLICAN PARTY OF 
Topay 


(Remarks by John McClaughry of Kirby, Vt., 
at the Caledonia County Young Repub- 
lican Jefferson Day dinner, April 6, 1968, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.) 


Throughout nearly two centuries of our 
national life, political leaders and parties of 
all persuasions haye come forth to hail the 
name of Jefferson. 

They have proffered new applications of 
his purported principles. They have sought 
to seal their bond with wisdom and with 
rectitude and with Americanism by invoking 
the magic name of the Sage of Monticello. 

Jefferson stood firmly against the exten- 
sion of slavery into the territories, declared 
Lincoln at Galesburg. Jefferson deeply be- 
lieved in the right of the people of the ter- 
ritories to make their own laws in such mat- 
ters, replied Stephen A. Douglas. 

Jefferson, cried the Republicans of the 
1850s, would have resisted the Supreme Court 
and its fateful Dred Scott decision. Jefferson, 
cried the Republicans of the 1930s, would 
have risen to defend the Nine Old Men in 
their application of his dictum that man 
should be bound down from mischief by the 
chains of the Constitution, of which the 
Court had become the final arbiter. 

Jefferson, cried the Democrats of 1900, 
would have none of imperialistic conquest. 
Jefferson, replied the Republicans of that 
year, acquired a vast inland empire from 
France, though he had grave doubts over 
his constitutional authority to do so. 

Thomas Jefferson was a complex and 
many sided man. He left behind no coherent, 
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consistent compendium of his political 
thought. As circumstances changed, over half 
a century of public life, he seemed to be first 
on one, then on the other side of countless 
vital issues of the day. He became the au- 
thority to whom all might turn for support 
of their cause. Since Jefferson himself ap- 
peared so inconsistent, his borrowers felt 
little need to practice that discipline either. 
He came close to being all things to all men. 

“All honor to Jefferson”, wrote Lincoln. 
“His principles are the definitions and 
axioms of a free society.” It is our task 
today, as it is that of every generation, to 
seek a true understanding of Jefferson and 
his thought. From the torrent of words that 
flowed from his gifted pen, we must try to 
crystallize his thought in a way that trans- 
cends the fugitive circumstances of the times. 

Can this cultured Virginia aristocrat, this 
preacher of agrarian virtue, this opponent of 
bigness and centralized power, this man who, 
like Washington, eschewed foreign entangle- 
ments—can this man teach us—both as Re- 
publicans and as Americans—how to chart 
our course through the troubled waters of 
the urban crisis, a world in flames, a nation 
which has grown in magnitude and com- 
plexity beyond the musings of his most mel- 
ancholy moments? 

I am convinced that he can. 

I am convinced that our Republican Party 
must again grasp the luminous standard of 
its Jeffersonian forebear, ignored and 
neglected this past quarter of a century. Our 
Republican Party must raise it high as we 
again seek a mandate to govern from the 
people of America, For never, in this past 
quarter century has our national leader- 
ship so turned away from the ideals Jeffer- 
son believed in, and for which he battled so 
gallantly. 

First: Republicans must pledge, in the 
spirit of Jefferson, to restore the central gov- 
ernment to its proper role. “A wise and fru- 
gal government,” said Jefferson at his first 
inaugural, “shall restrain men from injuring 
one another, shall leave them otherwise free 
to regulate their own pursuits of industry 
and improvement, and shall not take from 
the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. 
... The way to have good and sage govern- 
ment,” he wrote, “is not to trust it all to 
one, but to divide it among the many dis- 
tributing to every one exactly the functions 
he is competent to.” 

Each age must find its proper balance. 
Changing times make changing demands. 
We must not fail to recognize them. Yet hav- 
ing made these allowances, can it not be said, 
that our party’s task today must be not to 
further the accretion of power to Washing- 
ton, but to redistribute it among the levels 
of government closer to the people? 

Decentralization of governmental activity 
is a platform upon which every Republican 
of 1968 can be proud to stand, We would not 
relegate the Federal government to the im- 
potence of the Continental Congress. But in 
the interest of self government, in the 
interest of liberty, yes, even in the interest 
of efficiency, the pernicious trend toward the 
ultimate centralization must be reversed. 

Second: Republicans must pledge to re- 
store decency, integrity and honor to the 
conduct of national affairs. Long before his 
elevation to the Presidency, Jefferson stated 
his unshakable conviction that no circum- 
stance, however desperate, could justify the 
abandonment of morality, public or private. 

“Nothing is so mistaken as is the supposi- 
tion,” he wrote, “that a person is to extricate 
himself from a difficulty by intrigue, by chi- 
canery, by dissimulation, by trimming, by an 
untruth, by an injustice. This increases the 
difficulties tenfold; and those who pursue 
these methods, get themselves so involved at 
length, that they can turn no way but their 
infamy becomes more exposed ... He that 
permits himself to tell a lie once, finds it 
much easier to do it a second and third time, 
till at length it becomes habitual; he tells 
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lies without attending to it, and truths with- 
out the world’s believing him.” 

Each of us is but mortal. Each of us is 
sometimes tempted to follow the easy road, 
even at the price of integrity. No party has 
a monopoly on virtue. But, I suggest, we as 
Republicans, seeking as we are to elect a 
President of the United States, have a spe- 
cial duty to restore respect and honor to that 
office. We must put forth as our candidate 
a man who will once again inspire the fathers 
and mothers of America to say to their chil- 
dren, “I pray that you will grow up to be 
like the President of the United States.” 
That is a prayer seldom heard in this land 
today. Let us pray, and labor, that it may 
be heard once again. 

Third: We Republicans must not fear to 
restore to the Nation Jefferson's abiding 
faith in the common man. 

“Men by their constitutions are naturally 
divided into two parties,” Jefferson wrote 
just two years before his death. “First those 
who fear and distrust the people, and wish 
to draw all powers from them into the hands 
of the higher classes. Secondly, those who 
identify themselves with the people, have 
confidence in them, cherish and consider 
them as the most honest and safe, although 
not the most wise depository of the public 
interests.” 

Our Republican Party, like his, was 
founded on faith in the people. The platform 
adopted under the oaks of Jackson, Michigan, 
in that momentous summer of 1854, echoed 
this belief. The newly-born Republicans of 
Michigan “Resolved, that in view of the ne- 
cessity of battling for the first principles of 
Republican government, and against the 
schemes of an aristocracy, the most revolting 
and oppressive with which the earth was ever 
cursed or man debased, we will cooperate and 
be known as Republicans until the contest 
be terminated.” 

Jefferson’s dream was a nation of freehold- 
ers, owning a tangible stake in America, their 
self-government accompanied by the general 
diffusion of knowledge to every child and 
citizen. The Republican Party of Lincoln car- 
ried forth that dream when it opened the 
prairies with the Homestead Act, opened the 
great land grant colleges with the Morrill 
Act, and opened the gates of freedom to the 
black man with the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion and the 13th Amendment, 

But, one might well ask, can that Jeffer- 
sonian dream have relevance to the America 
of 1968? 

I say it can. To be sure, the circumstances 
have drastically changed since Jefferson's day 
and Lincoln’s, But we Republicans have no 
less an opportunity today. We must lead the 
way toward improved education for all our 
children. We must lead the way toward ex- 
panding the ownership of America’s property 
and wealth, so that all may share in her 
bounty. We must lead the way toward pro- 
tecting and advancing the rights of all Amer- 
icans to equal treatment before the law, and 
to a truly equal opportunity to pursue happi- 
ness free from shackles of racial and religious 
discrimination. 

We need not cast about for some new sys- 
tem to replace that which has made America 
the proudest and most affluent nation on 
earth. We need only grasp the importance of 
the eternal truths which have made it so, 
and to reinterpret and apply them to the 
problems facing us today. We Republicans 
must reclaim the dream, and bring its prom- 
ise to pass. 

Fourth: We Republicans must recapture 
the Jeffersonian faith that free government 
will take root throughout the world: “Trusted 
with the destinies of this solitary republic of 
the world, the only monument of human 
rights, and the sole repository of the sacred 
fire of freedom and self-government, from 
hence it is to be lighted up in other regions 
of the earth, if other regions of the earth ever 
become susceptible to its genial influence.” 

Jefferson's view of the American Mission 
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was couched not in terms of intervention, 
but of example. He had faith in the power of 
the American idea. He sought a world gov- 
erned by law, a world of justice, a world of 
whose every people might find their own way 
to happiness and independence, 

That kind of world will not arrive auto- 
matically. The passage of a century and a 
half have proven that beyond question. 
America has faced, and continues to face, ad- 
versaries malevolent beyond the capacity of 
even Jefferson’s mind to foresee. 

But though it may pose great obstacles, the 
idea of the American mission is still ours to 
implement. It would be tragic indeed if our 
national purpose, once so lofty and inspiring, 
came to mean no more than the crude 
manipulation of power for its own sake, For- 
eign policy, like domestic policy, cannot be 
divorced from principle. Nor can the inven- 
tion of principle to disguise the manipulation 
of power substitute for a steadfast adherence 
to the creation of a world order based on 
law, in which every nation and every people 
may have the opportunity to flourish along 
the lines they see fit. 

Whatever course the next Republican 
President may follow in dealing with our 
unhappy adventure in Asia, and with the re- 
sponsibilities forced upon us in a lawless 
world, he must not lose sight of the Ameri- 
can Mission. It is not Republican property or 
Democratic property. It is the common prop- 
erty of all Americans. But events have placed 
upon the Republican Party, at this point 
in history, the responsibility for giving it 
new vitality. It is a responsibility we must 
embrace with courage and resolve. 

Fijth: Republicans must respond to the 
nation’s yearning for liberty. It is, of course, 
an imposition on liberty when the govern- 
ment confiscates the fruits of a man’s labor, 
to spend it for the welfare of others. Whether 
such an imposition is legitimate, or whether 
it is unwarranted, is a question for the dem- 
ocratic process to resolve. 

But more important is the preservation of 
the individual liberties embodied in the Dec- 
laration, authored by the man we honor this 
evening, and in the Bill of Rights, much of 
which flowed from his thought and influence. 

“I have sworn eternal hostility to every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man,” said 
Jefferson. Those words are immortalized in 
Vermont marble at his great monument on 
the Potomac. What would he say today to 
those who wish to spy on any private con- 
versation in the land? Who condone ques- 
tionnaires to school children, containing the 
most intimate and personal interrogatories? 
Who ask citizens not to affirm their loyalty, 
but to deny their disloyalty? Who permit a 
government official to open a man’s mail and 
read its contents? Who weigh the purported 
needs of a faceless bureaucracy above the 
right to liberty and privacy of the individual 
citizen? Who affix the label of traitor upon 
those who have the temerity to disagree with 
the President of the United States? 

Here again, the tendency to forget the 
principle of liberty is not confined to one or 
another political party. We Republicans have 
ourselves lost sight of it from time to time. 
But today, we Republicans have a special 
duty to protect liberty of all kinds—not just 
economic liberty, but also the liberty of 
thought, of speech, of the press, of assembly, 
and of dissent. Let these be eroded away, and 
every other sort of liberty will soon follow. 
Let them be held in reverent respect, let 
them be the bright constellation that guides 
us on our national course, and America need 
never fear for the strength of its institutions, 

These, then, are the five areas where we 
Republicans must, in my judgment, recap- 
ture the Jeffersonian spirit: decentralized 
government, integrity in leadership, faith in 
the common man, a foreign policy based on 
principle, and a conservation of our priceless 
individual liberties. 

“We are all Republicans, we are all Fed- 
eralists,” said Jefferson in his first inaugural 
address. So, perhaps, are we all Republicans 
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and all Democrats today. But as the great 
wheel of history makes its solemn revolu- 
tion, first one party, then the other, is en- 
trusted with fostering the rebirth of the Jef- 
fersonian vision of America. So it has always 
been. Now, again, it will come to pass. 

Let there be a reawakening in our ranks. 
Let there be a new dawn of purpose and of 
resolve, that our party may not fail in the 
task before it. To fail could mean the gradual 
destruction of those noble goals for which 
Jefferson and our Founding Fathers, and 
seven generations of Americans since, have 
pledged their lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor to preserve. But to succeed, is 
to lay out before our posterity the prospect 
of an America secure in liberty, in equality, 
in the pursuit of happiness for all. Let us get 
on with the task. 


Mr. Speaker, three other interesting 
and informative talks were given on 
other aspects of Jefferson and his herit- 
age at the same event. Prof. Alfred To- 
borg, of the department of history at 
Lyndon State College, spoke on “Jeffer- 
son’s Philosophy of Government.” Prof. 
Graham Newell, chairman of the social 
sciences department at Lyndon State 
College and a Republican member of the 
Vermont Legislature, spoke on “Jefferson 
and the Founders of the Republican 
Party.” And James Sanderson, a young 
schoolteacher from East Burke, Vt., 
spoke on “Jefferson and Lincoln.” I place 
these three sets of remarks in the Recorp 
at this point: 

JEFFERSON’s PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT 

(By Dr. Alfred Toborg) 

In 1792 a loosely organized group which 
called itself republican was formed in op- 
position to the political and economic poli- 
cies of Alexander Hamilton, Hamilton’s poli- 
cles were based on the concept of power. The 
republican party, led by a number of states- 
men from Virginia, opposed these policies 
with the philosophy of freedom. In 1800 the 
party captured the presidency. Its leader was 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Jefferson’s philosophy of government was 
based on freedom freedom for the individu- 
al from all unjust restraints. His libertarian 
philosophy was deeply rooted in the great 
eighteenth century intellectual movement 
known as the Enlightenment. After Benja- 
min Franklin, Jefferson was America’s most 
renowned philosophe. The political philoso- 
phy of the Enlightenment was based on the 
belief that all men were endowed with rea- 
son, which could be used to attain perfection 
in society, Like the scientists of the seven- 
teenth century who used reason to discover 
the natural laws of the physical universe, the 
eighteenth century political philosophers, like 
Jefferson, believed that the proper applica- 
tion of reason to government and society 
would lead to the discovery of natural laws 
and natural rights in these areas. Man's ca- 
pacity for rational thought, of course, could 
be expanded through education. Jefferson 
took a great interest in furthering education 
for the common man in his native Virginia 
and after his retirement from the presidency, 
he was instrumental in founding the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. An educated people, he 
felt, were the best guarantee of liberty. 

The political philosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment stemmed from the thought and writ- 
ings of John Locke the English philosopher, 
whose Two Treatises on Government sought 
to justify the overthrow of one English mon- 
arch in 1688 and his replacement with an- 
other. Government, wrote Locke, stems from 
a compact entered into by the people in order 
to secure their life, liberty, and property. If 
the government violates the compact, it can 
be overthrown. We see here the basis of our 
own Declaration of Independence from a 
British government which, we felt, was no 
longer abiding by the compact. 
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Jefferson, an avid reader of Locke, however, 
went far beyond Locke’s view of the Social 
Contract. The Glorious Revolution of 1688 
in England had placed the reins of power 
firmly in the hands of the aristocracy. Locke 
was trying to justify rule by the wealthy in 
England and consequently placed his great 
emphasis on the rights of property. Jefferson, 
in the Declaration of Independence, adopted 
a much more libertarian attitude. He wrote 
that “all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” 
Note the change from Locke’s concept! Al- 
though a member of the landed gentry him- 
self, Jefferson placed a greater emphasis on 
basic human freedom, on the dignity of the 
individual, and the individual's pursuit of 
happiness, than on property rights. He was 
advocating a democratic revolution and not 
a class revolution, as Locke had done. The 
opponent, of course, was George III. The 
Declaration of Independence stated that the 
compact between King and colonists had 
been broken. It listed the “repeated injuries 
and usurpations” which the King had visited 
upon the American people, called him “a 
Tyrant ... unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people,” and declared the colonies to be free 
and independent. 

The Declaration of Independence, Thomas 
Jefferson’s finest piece of writing, presented 
the case for human freedom from the rule 
of an external and foreign authority. At other 
times in his long career—he died in 1826 at 
the age of eighty-three—Jefferson supported 
human freedom against encroachments made 
upon it by other elements of power—federal, 
state, and private. As a legislator and gover- 
nor in Virginia he successfully led the fight 
to abolish entail and primogeniture—laws 
of inheritance which tended to perpetuate 
control of land and wealth in the hands of 
a few families at the expense of the common 
man, Jefferson preferred a nation of small 
landowners, a situation in which he believed 
democracy could best flourish. This view 
must certainly be dear to us in Vermont. 

Perhaps Jefferson’s outstanding contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of freedom in Virginia 
was the Virginia Statute of Religious Liberty, 
which was passed by the Virginia legislature 
in 1786. Jefferson, a great advocate of reli- 
gious toleration, believed that freedom of 
religion was one of the natural rights of 
man. The Statute of Religious Liberty af- 
firmed this freedom by providing for the 
complete separation of church and state in 
Virginia. It granted the individual the right 
to profess any religious beliefs he chose with- 
out the danger of losing his civil rights. In 
this instance Jefferson furthered the freedom 
of the individual at the expense of the power 
of the state. 

Private power also came under the attack 
of Jefferson’s libertarian philosophy. When 
the United States was born, many of the sea- 
board states had land claims extending be- 
yond the Appalachian Mountains. Land spec- 
ulators in these areas had dreams and 
schemes of getting rich. They would sign 
treaties with the Indians, acquiring control 
of large areas with the intention of selling 
the lands at huge profits to settlers. Virginia, 
however, struck a blow for the common man. 
In 1781 she ceded her lands north of the Ohio 
River to the federal government to be ad- 
ministered, not for the benefit of private 
speculators, but for the common good of the 
United States. In 1784 Jefferson forwarded 
the deed of cession and the principle that 
the union was indefinitely expansive was 
born, 

The territories, however, had to be admin- 
istered, and Jefferson drafted the Ordinance 
of 1784. It provided that new states would be 
formed in the northwest territories on a basis 
of equality with the old. The area would be 
divided into ten self-governing districts, a 
move opposed by the speculators because it 
would weaken their control, The Ordinance 
also provided for eventual statehood for the 
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territories. In this document we see revealed 
Jefferson’s concept of local self-government. 
The area west of the Appalachians was to be 
ruled not by the speculative companies, nor 
by the seaboard states, but by the settlers 
themselves. Although never implemented, 
this Ordinance was to be the basis for the 
great Northwest Ordinance of 1787. 

When the United States Constitution was 
drawn up, Jefferson, serving as ambassador 
to France, feared that it could serve as an 
instrument of tyranny. The passage of the 
Bill of Rights served to assuage his fears. 
However, he consistently favored a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution, fearing that a 
loose interpretation could lead to an abuse 
of federal power over the individual. Conse- 
quently he opposed Hamilton’s economic 
policies and the Alien and Sedition Acts of 
1798, These four acts placed limitations on 
aliens and, most significantly, on the press. 
They were pieces of repressive legislation 
passed in the name of the national interest 
for partisan political purposes, The Sedition 
Act was designed to stifle opposition to the 
federalist government in the republican press. 
All of its victims were republicans, the most 
prominent being Congressman Matthew Lyon 
of Fair Haven, Vermont. Today appeals to 
uphold civil liberties are made to the Su- 
preme Court, but in 1798 this principle had 
not yet been established. The Supreme Court 
was under federalist control. Who, then, was 
left to appeal to? The States! 

Thomas Jefferson drew up the Kentucky 
Resolutions of November 16, 1798. They rep- 
resent his most extreme position of states’ 
rights. However, they were more an appeal 
for human rights and freedom than they 
were for states’ rights. This time the object 
of Jefferson’s attack was the abuse of federal 
power. The resolutions urged Congress to 
repeal the Alien and Sedition Acts as un- 
constitutional because they were based on 
constitutional powers reserved to the states 
and restricted freedoms guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights. Jefferson used the concept of 
states’ rights to uphold liberty. I wonder 
what his attitude would be today when 
states’ rights are often used as an argument, 
especially in the south, to oppose civil lib- 
erties and human rights. I believe Jefferon 
would be on the side of those favoring hu- 
man liberty and equality. Did he not oppose 
the abuse of power over the individual by 
Great Britain, the federal government, the 
states, and private interests? Jefferson’s 
philosophy of government—with its emphasis 
on human freedom—perhaps was best 
summed up in a letter which he wrote to his 
good friend, Dr. Benjamin Rush, in 1800: “I 
have sworn upon the Altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 

JEFFERSON AND THE FOUNDERS OF THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 
(By Prof. Graham S. Newell) 


“There never was a more propitious mo- 
ment than the present to revive the recol- 
lection of the principles and Administra- 
tion of Jefferson.” With these words Sen. 
Francis P. Blair opened a program in cele- 
bration of Jefferson’s birthday at our na- 
tion’s capital 109 years ago. Ironically this 
occasion was not sponsored by those of that 
political inclination who claimed, then and 
now, to be lineal political heirs of Thomas 
Jefferson. Rather it was a demonstration on 
the part of the national leaders of the re- 
cently formed party calling itself Republi- 
can, the party whose first national platform 
in 1856 had declared its intent to restore the 
Federal Government to the principles of 
Washington and Jefferson. 

The audience at that 1859 commemora- 
tion heard a lengthy list of basic Jefferso- 
nian principles contrasted with the perform- 
ance of the party then in the White House. 
Any Vermonters present could take special 
note of the reference to President Buchan- 
an’s recent veto of Vermont Congressman 
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Justin S. Morrill’s Land Grant College Act, 
Jefferson's belief in the need for a wide diffu- 
sion of knowledge was contrasted to the 
hostility of the Democratic party in this 
regard as was evidenced “by the late veto 
of the President, at the behest of that party, 
put on the bill making a large grant of 
land to each of the States of the Union to 
establish schools to diffuse knowledge among 
the people.” The nation would have to wait 
a Republican president willing to sign the 
Morrill Act into law before higher educa- 
tion would be placed within the reach of the 
sons of the farmer and the mechanic. 

The theme of this Washington celebra- 
tion was reflected in an oration by Mr. 
Daniel R. Goodloe of North Carolina whose 
avowed purpose was “to show the identity of 
modern Republicanism with the principles of 
Mr. Jefferson,” at the same time showing 
that no other party in this country had 
an affinity with Jefferson, Said he, “Any 
man of common intelligence who will read 
twenty or thirty pages of Jefferson's writings 
and contrast them with the political history 
of the last two or ten years, can do the same 
thing.” 

While enthusiastic supporters of the new 
Republican party were meeting in Washing- 
ton, others of like mind were enjoying a 
Jefferson Festival dinner at Boston’s Parker 
House. Former Governor of Massachusetts 
George Boutwell, who the next year would 
be a delegate to Chicago at the history mak- 
ing presidential nominating convention, pre- 
sided. He extolled Jefferson's world-wide im- 
Pact: Jefferson is not then a star merely in 
our own firmament, but a central sun, whose 
light and heat, in the revolutions of the 
world’s political systems, are for every zone 
and every people.” 

J. S. C. Knowlton, sheriff of Worcester 
county, said he had always been a Jefferso- 
nian Democrat, and had stayed in the Demo- 
cratic party as long as he could, but had left 
it when every honest sailor would leave a 
ship, and that was when the crew went on 
a piratical expedition. 

Congressman-elect J. B. Alley of Lynn re- 
sponded to a toast and gave a sentiment de- 
claring the Republican party the only true 
exponent of the political principles of Jef- 
ferson. 

Sen. Carl Schurz of Missouri, destined to 
become one of the Republican party’s out- 
standing leaders, spoke on Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples and emphasized the right to self-gov- 
ernment without regard to race or birth. 

A letter was read from the Senator from 
New York, William Seward, whose conver- 
sion to the new party had done much to 
elevate its national position. Seward wrote, 
“The country is rapidly and surely returning 
to the only true national political platform, 
laid down by Jefferson and his immortal as- 
sociates in the Declaration of Independence 
namely, the rights of human nature.” 

Other letters commending this Jefferso- 
nian Festival were read from A. Lincoln of 
Illinois, William Cullen Bryant of New York, 
and Salmon P. Chase of Ohio. 

In its next edition, the Boston Advertiser, 
whose pages covered the event, was moved 
to editorialize on the Democrats who “stand 
at this day as the advocates of a system of 
political organization, of partisan manage- 
ment and official control, such as conflicts 
with the cardinal and most cherished views 
of that great statesman upon the relation 
of the Federal government to the people; 
they are urging forward a process for 
strengthening the hands of the central 
power, such as endanger the balance of State 
and national influence, which he guarded 
with such jealous vigilance; and this change 
of doctrine and conduct is nonetheless com- 
plete and is more dangerous because as yet 
it is a change in substance and not a change 
in name.” 

To which, 109 years later, we add no more 
than a proverbial observation from that cul- 
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ture so dear to Jefferson, that of France: 
The more things change, the more they re- 
main the same, 


LINCOLN AND JEFFERSON 
(By James Sanderson) 


Any comparison of two men is, by nature, 
artificial. The obvious differences between 
Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln come 
to mind immediately. One was the small, 
well-dressed patrician, the other the gan- 
gling, tall, backwoodsman; one is the retir- 
ing statesman, the other the speech-making 
politician; one is the pamphleteer, the other 
the orator. One man had all the educational 
advantages of his society, the other had 
none. One was a man of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the other a man of the nineteenth. 

Though their lives overlapped slightly, 
they never knew or met each other. The 
times in which they moved and worked 
were vastly different. Colonial Virginia can- 
not be compared with Springfield, Illinois, 
or Washington, D.C. during the Civil War. 

If we continue the list of comparisons, it 
becomes a list of similarities rather than 
differences. One man wrote a document 
which provided the spark that ignited a war 
that set neighbor against neighbor, friend 
against friend; the other man won an elec- 
tion that was the spark for a second war 
in this country to pit brother against broth- 
er. One man struggled to build our nation, 
the other man fought to preserve it. 

Both men attained the highest political 
office the United States has to offer. Each 
became the patron saint of his political 
party. 


The only meaningful comparison must be 
in the last sense. The two men must be com- 
pared as political ideologists. 

Thomas Jefferson is generally accepted as 
being the founding father and guiding light 
of the Democratic party; Abraham Lincoln 
is the patron saint of the Republicans. 

Jefferson holds his position today because 
the Democratic organization can trace its 
lineage, albeit by a somewhat erratic route, 
back to Jefferson and his colleagues. There 
can be no question that Lincoln’s party is 
the organizational foundation of the present 
day Republican party, but he has more im- 
portant claims to his position as exalted 
leader. 

Lincoln was the Republican’s first success- 
ful candidate for the Presidency; he led the 
country through the war that threatened to 
destroy our nation; and most importantly, 
his political principles were those which 
guided the Republican party then and, we 
like to think, guide it now. 

It is in this sense that we should consider 
these men, for then we will see that it is 
practically impossible that they are ideolog- 
ical progenitors of different political philos- 
ophies. 

Lincoln's first acquaintance with Jefferson, 
the political theorist, came when he was a 
young man just beginning the study of law. 
The first law book he ever read, which was 
loaned to him by David Turnham, a Justice 
of the Peace, contained, among other things, 
the Declaration of Independence, the Vir- 
ginia Act of Cession of the Northeast Terri- 
tory, and the Ordinance of 1787. 

Lincoln later read widely of Jefferson's 
works, but all later reading was superfluous. 
It is from these three documents that his 
basic political philosophy flows. Lincoln him- 
self went so far as to say, “I have never had 
a feeling politically that did not spring from 
the sentiments embodied in the Declaration 
of Independence.” 

Lincoln made wide use of Jefferson's 
thoughts. In 1843 he used a quotation of Jef- 
ferson’s in a circular discussing the tariff. In 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates, according to 
one historian, he quoted Jefferson no less 
than forty times. Also in the debates against 
Douglas he quoted Jefferson’s famous line, 
“I tremble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just.” 
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In 1858 he referred to Jefferson as the man 
“who was, is, and perhaps will continue to 
be the most distinguished politician in our 
history.” 

On April 13, 1859, the Republican party 
held a Jefferson Festival in Boston, Unable 
to attend, Lincoln sent a latter which read, 
in part, “All honor to Jefferson—to the 
man who, in the concrete pressure of a strug- 
gle for national independence by a single 
people, had the coolness, forecast, and ca- 
pacity to introduce into a mere revolutionary 
document, an abstract truth, applicable to 
all men at all times, and to to embalm it 
there that today, and in all coming days, it 
shall be a rebuke and a stumbling-block to 
the very harbingers of reappearing tyranny 
and oppression.” 

Lincoln is well know as the great Emanci- 
pator while Jefferson is given little or no 
note in regards to the slavery question, yet 
the two men held nearly identical views on 
the subject. Both men believed that slavery 
could best be abolished gradually, with no 
freeing of slaves but with no new slaves, 
either by birth, purchase, or capture being 
added to the ranks. 

Both men expressed the hope that the 
slaves could be transported to a colony out- 
side the United States. 

Lincoln is famous for his fight against the 
spread of slavery, while Jefferson gets no 
credit, yet Jefferson wished to include in 
the Ordinance of 1784 a phrase that would 
have prohibited the slavery in all the new 
land gained by the United States. He wanted 
a second phrase that required the new areas 
to be, “part of the United States forever.” 
Had he had his way, the question of seces- 
sion for most of the Southern states could 
never have been raised. 

Had Jefferson been heeded, Lincoln would 
have served an uneventful term, or never 
been elected at all. 

How is it possible that the ideological 
founder of the Democratic party was also 
the ideological father of Abraham Lincoln 
pillar of the Republican party? 

Lincoln explained it this way in one of 
his many anecdotes: “I remember being 
much amused at seeing two partially intoxi- 
cated men engage in a fight with their over- 
coats on, which fight, after a long and rather 
harmless contest, ended in each having 
fought himself out of his own coat and into 
that of the other. The two leading parties 
have performed the same feat as the two 
drunken men.” 

Lincoln greatest tribute to Jefferson came 
in a speech delivered extemporaneously at 
Independence Hall as he was on his way to 
be inaugurated for the first time. He said: 
“I have often inquired of myself what great 
principle or idea it was that kept the Con- 
federacy so long together. It was not the 
mere fact of the separation of the colonies 
from the motherland; but that sentiment 
in the Declaration of Independence which 
gave liberty, not alone to the people of this 
country, but, I hope, to the world, for all 
future time.. . . I will consider myself one 
of the happiest men in the world, if I can 
help to save it. . . . But, if this country cannot 
be saved without giving up that principle, I 
was about to say I would rather be assassi- 
nated than surrender it.” 


Caledonia County Young Republicans 
HON. ROBERT T. STAFFORD 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, as the 
lone Member of this body from the State 
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of Vermont, I want to express my appre- 
ciation to my colleague from California 
for accepting the invitation of the Cale- 
donia County Young Republicans to at- 
tend their unique Jefferson Day dinner. 
I-am only sorry I was unable to attend 
myself. 

The dinner attracted an unusual 
amount of attention from some of the 
leaders of the Republican Party nation- 
ally, as well as from our own congres- 
sional delegation. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I place the thoughtful letters sent 
to the dinner by Senator Prouty, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, Governor Romney, 
Governor Chaffee, Senator Percy, Mayor 
Lindsay, and former Senator Goldwater 
at this point in the RECORD: 

APRIL 5, 1968. 
Mr. and Mrs. Davo HILL, 
Lyndonville, Vt.: 

Mrs, Prouty and I very much regret that 
we are unable to be with you tonight as 
you honor that great American Thomas Jef- 
ferson. Even though he lived before the 
Republican Party as we know it today was 
formed, his eloquently expressed ideals of 
individual freedom and equality, participa- 
tory democracy, education for all, fiscal re- 


sponsibility, and the development of a sys- 


tem of creative federalism are similar to 
those long espoused by Republicans. Thomas 
Jefferson should be a constant source of 
inspiration to Republicans to continue to 
formulate constructive and viable alterna- 
tives to current policies because he devoted 
much of his life to just that purpose. 
WINSTON PROUTY, 
U.S. Senator. 
STATE or New YORK, 
Albany, April 3, 1968. 

Dear Mr. McCiaucury: James A, Garfield 
once said of Lincoln that “One paper, above 
all others, led him captive, and filled his spirit 
with the majesty of its truth and the sub- 
limity of its eloquence. It was the Decla- 
ration of American Independence. The au- 
thor and the signers of that instrument be- 
came, in his early youth, the heroes of his 
political worship.” 

Jefferson’s great handiwork has lost no 
lustre through the ages. The words that 
so thrilled Lincoln have never lost the power 
to move the hearts of the sons of liberty 
everywhere. Our Republican Party today, as 
in Lincoln’s day, should continually rededi- 
cate itself to Jefferson’s love of liberty; for 
it is our party which has best understood, 
over the years, the true meaning of the indi- 
vidual liberty for which Jefferson never 
ceased from advancing. 

With best wishes to all who are attending 
the Jefferson Day dinner, 

Sincerely, 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE 


STATE oF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing. 
Caledonia County, Vt., Young Republicans, 
Republican Jefferson Day Dinner: 

Thomas Jefferson gave Americans the pow- 
erful and eloquent words of the Declaration 
of Independence, guided by the hand of 
Divine Providence. “I have never had a feeling 
politically that did not spring from the 
sentiments embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence,” said the first great leader of 
the modern Republican Party, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

America today needs to recapture the vision 
that inspired Jefferson and Lincoln. Po- 
litically only the Republican Party can take 
the lead in this essential quest. For it is the 
Republican Party which, like Jefferson and 
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Lincoln, believes in the worth of the indi- 
vidual man, in the preeminence of human 
liberty among our constellation of earthly 
values, in the importance of true self- 
government. 

Best wishes for the success of your Jeffer- 
son Dinner. With God’s help, the principles 
of Jefferson will continue to shine forth as 
an inspiration to Americans, and to a yearn- 
ing world. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE ROMNEY. 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND 
PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
Providence, April 2, 1968. 

Dear JOHN: I am delighted to learn that 
the Caledonia County YRs are sponsoring a 
dinner honoring that earlier Republican Goy- 
ernor and great American, Thomas Jefferson. 

Senator Henry B. Anthony of Rhode Island, 
a Republican leader of his day, wrote the 
organizers of the great 1859 Republican- 
sponsored Jefferson Festival in Boston: 

“At a time when those who profess to be 
the peculiar disciples of Jefferson, and the 
inheritors of his political faith, repudiate his 
well-known sentiments upon one of the 
greatest questions of his day and our day, it 
is well that those who agree with him upon 
that point, however they may differ from 
him upon others, should celebrate his birth, 
and render to his memory the honor that is 
denied it by those who worship his name and 
ignore his principles.” 

Today, as in 1859, it seems to me that the 
present Democratic Administration in Wash- 
ington has lost sight of the basic Jeffersonian 
belief in the capacity of people to govern 
themselves, and of the states to be truly 
responsive to the will of the people. I am 
hopeful that your dinner will add new 
emphasis to Jefferson's thinking and inspire 
our Republican Party to renew its efforts to 
preserve and expand Jefferson’s doctrines of 
individual liberty and local self-government. 

Please accept my very best wishes for an 
enjoyable and memorable evening. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN H, CHAFEE, 
Governor. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 28, 1968. 

DEAR JOHN: Please convey my greetings to 
the Caledonia County Young Republicans at 
their Jefferson Day celebration on April 6. 

Abraham Lincoln, in his 1859 debates with 
Stephen A. Douglas, said he would “offer the 
highest premium in my power to Judge 
Douglas if he will show that he, in all his 
life, ever uttered a sentiment of all akin to 
that of Jefferson.” Certainly Lincoln and the 
other great Founders of the Republican 
Party of the 1850's drew their inspiration 
from the Declaration of Independence and 
the other writings of Thomas Jefferson. And 
in this troubled age, we Republicans must 
rededicate ourselves to the sound Jeffer- 
sonian principles of liberty that so guided 
our party in its early years. 

Best wishes for a most successful event. 

Most sincerely, 
CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senator. 
THE Orry or NEW YORK, 
New York, N.Y., March 22, 1968. 

Deak JoHN: Please accept my best wishes 
for a successful and enlightening Caledonia 
County Jefferson Day dinner. 

Thomas Jefferson is indeed one of America’s 
Apostles of Liberty. His special concern was 
the preservation and expansion of the indi- 
vidual liberties guaranteed by the Bill of 
Rights, which he did so much to author. 

Just as the Republican platform of 1856 


pledge opposition to any laws impairing “the 
liberty of conscience and the equality of 
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rights among citizens”, I believe it is a special 
duty for Republicans today to defend the Bill 
of Rights against its enemies. That, I am con- 
fident, would be Jefferson’s message to the 
Republican Party of 1968. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN V. LINDSAY, 
Mayor. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., 
April 2, 1968. 

Desk Mr. MecCLauehnr: I wish you the 
most successful Jefferson Day Dinner. It’s 
a good day to celebrate. The essential right 
of man to be free of government control 
is just as important today as it was in the 
day of Jefferson. 

If anything, our current danger is worse 
because the infractions on our freedom are 
nearly invisible, and they come to us in the 
guise of a gift. Republicans believe in the 
divine right of man to govern himself 
through democratic process. It is this free- 
dom and this right that we must protect, for 
this is the area being eroded by today’s 
political action. 

Sincerely, 
Barry GOLDWATER. 


FDA’s Effrontery: End It, People Say 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, very 
many of our citizens support my bill 
H.R. 11837, and 63 other identical bills, 
aimed at curbing the power of the Food 
and Drug Administration to regulate food 
supplements, including vitamins. They 
are anxious to put a stop to FDA's ef- 
frontery. In order to pass this feeling on 
to my colleagues, I will, from time to 
time, place in the Recorp extracts of let- 
ters received from various parts of the 
country approving this legislation. Fol- 
lowing are extracts from a few of those 
supporting this course of action: 

We do not need a dictator like Dr. God- 
dard, FDA. I've been taking vitamins and 
minerals for some years and am in better 
health for this. Dr. Goddard wants to play 
God and tell us that we fit in his mold. I, for 
one, do not want to fit in his mold. So let me 
have the freedom of buying the vitamins and 
minerals that I want and not that which 
Dr. Goddard wants me to have. 

My wife and I owe our lives at this time to 
the fact that we can purchase our vitamins 
and minerals and food supplements direct 
when we see the need for them. According 
to the FDA's proposal it would make the cost 
prohibitive to most older retired people. 

I hope this bill is passed so that we can 
once and for all stop the FDA’s unfortunate 
dictatorial jurisdiction in the field of food 
supplements and vitamins. 


You have taken a giant step to preserve 
freedom of choice in matters to 
health and welfare of the public. Your action 
is meaningful and I shall always remember 
you for such humanity to mankind. Thank 
you for H.R. 11837. 

I can state from experience how vital to 
the health of myself and to anyone who will 
investigate, the need to be able to buy and 
use, by one’s own freedom of choice, natural 
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fool supplements and natural foods, as well 
as natural vitamins and minerals. We must 
retain our right of choice of treatment and 
food, without the added expense of pre- 
scription. 

For many years I have been interested in 
nutrition as a hobby and I know from ex- 
perience that the taking of vitamin supple- 
ments has made my family a healthier one. I 
hope and pray that I will always be able to 
buy vitamins as I am prone to bad colds and 
learned only three years ago that increased 
massive dosages of Vitamin C would prevent 
colds. Now I have good health and thank 
God I can take Vitamin C. 

As a consumer of food supplements, I wish 
to protect my right to fortify my diet by buy- 
ing safe food supplements and combinations 
I want without a prescription. For anyone 
to say otherwise is to deny me my personal 
freedom and it certainly is not the American 
way. 

You certainly deserve the highest praise for 
your understanding of our citizenry’s need 
for freedom of choice in the field of vitamins 
and minerals. Our heart-felt thanks for your 
bill, H.R. 11837. 

As a biochemist I am strongly opposed to 
the regulation now being proposed by the 
FDA for the following reasons: (1) It is con- 
trary to the principles of Dr. Harvey Wiley, 
who was the father of the Pure Food Law; 
(2) It is being opposed as against public in- 
terest by many of the better authorities in 
biochemistry and nutrition; (3) It is being 
sponsored primarily by the American Medical 
Association in support of their attempt to 
gain a complete monopoly of all phases of 
health care. Their attempt to control nutri- 
tion is not legitimate because medical doctors 
are not specialists in nutrition—in fact there 
has been much discussion in the medical 
journals recently deploring the lack of in- 
struction on nutrition in the medical schools; 
and (4) My wife and I have used for many 
years a vitamin-mineral supplement that 
would be outlawed by the proposed FDA 
regulation. We both can testify that the sup- 
plement has been of immense help in improv- 
ing our health and resistance to colds. 


National Secretaries Week 
HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, in 
what has become a widely observed 
annual event in our country, National 
Secretaries Week will be celebrated for 
the 17th consecutive year from April 21 
through April 27, 1968, with Secretaries 
Day falling on Wednesday, April 24. 

Certainly it is most appropriate that 
we pause during this week to pay tribute 
to those dedicated women throughout 
our land who have such a vital role in 
every phase of the business community. 

It is my special privilege to honor the 
De Kalb chapter of the National Secre- 
taries Association, International, a chap- 
ter chartered 5 years ago, and counting 
among its members many outstanding 
women who play a significant part in the 
tremendous industrial and economic de- 
velopment in De Kalb County. The 
Fourth Congressional District is fortu- 
nate to be able to claim more than its 
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share of those human assets whom we 
honor this week. 

I thought it was interesting to note 
that the National Secretaries Associa- 
tion, with its more than 26,000 members 
in hundreds of chapters in the United 
States, Canada, Puerto Rico, and affil- 
iates in Mexico, Panama, Argentina, the 
Bahamas, Curacao, Finland, and Hong 
Kong, is the world’s largest association 
of businesswomen in one profession. 

The De Kalb chapter provides the fol- 
lowing definition of a secretary: 

A Secretary shall be defined as an execu- 
tive assistant who possesses a mastery of of- 
fice skills, who demonstrates the ability to 
assume responsibility without direct super- 
vision, who exercises initiative and judgment, 
and who makes decisions within the scope of 
assigned authority. 


While this is an excellent analysis, I 
believe that so much more could be 
added. 

Small wonder that the secretary is 
honored as the “First Lady of American 
Business,” and that her immeasurable 
contribution to business, industry, gov- 
ernment, and education is being ever 
more recognized. She continues to main- 
tain the highest professional and per- 
sonal ethics, and her resolve is directed 
to increased learning, efficiency, and 
loyalty in making her increasingly valu- 
able to the office in which she is em- 
ployed. 

It is with deep appreciation that I 
salute the secretaries throughout our 
Nation who keep the wheels of progress 
turning so smoothly, with my special 
thanks to those outstanding women in 
the Fourth District of Georgia, 


Restraint or Neglect? 
HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. BROCK, Mr. Speaker, the recent 
outbreak of violence and looting in 
Washington, and the half-hearted way 
in which Federal officials met the tidal 
wave of lawlessness have given rise to a 
great deal of comment. One of the clear- 
est, most succinct discussions of this na- 
tional disgrace appeared on the editorial 
page of the Memphis Press-Scimitar, 
April 10, 1968. 

Because of its value, I insert it in the 
RECORD: 

UNANSWERED RIOT QUESTION 

There has been a variety of excuses for fail- 
ure to preserve order in American cities. 
Those of Attorney General Ramsey Clark, as 
to the riots in Washington, D.C. are about 
as lame as they come. 

“Look at the deaths,” advised Clark. “Very 
few deaths compared to what could have been 
expected under the circumstances.” 

How many deaths could be accepted as 
permissible, “under the circumstances?” The 
troops when finally they were called got the 
disorder under control without firing a shot. 

“I think the police acted firmly here; I 
think they acted fairly here; I think they did 
a good job,“ Clark said. 

We agree with that, heartily. But in Wash- 
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ington the police were hopelessly outnum- 
bered until, finally, after too many hours of 
indecision, the troops were brought in. 

Clark was asked whether the nation is will- 
ing to accept unlimited property damage be- 
cause “we don’t want to inflict any deaths 
upon the looters and rioters.” Clark replied: 

“That is not the issue. I don’t think we suf- 
fered unlimited property damage here. The 
property damage here (in Washington) would 
be a very small fraction of the property dam- 
age at Watts or the property damage at De- 
troit.” 

He seems to argue that law enforcement 
Officials shouldn’t try to stop a mob from 
burning down your house for fear of injuring 
the arsonists. But skip that. The record is 
that people get killed in the heat of riot. The 
killing stops, or doesn't even start, when au- 
thorities move in firmly to enforce the law. 

“Restraint” merely has encouraged the 
riots to spread, making big ones out of little 
ones. This restraint apparently is prompted 
in recognition of injustice and out of con- 
cern for public sentiment in the Negro com- 
munity. 

Think that one over. The slum dwellers are 
the first and principal victims of these dis- 
orders. Thousands of them are being fed and 
clothed today at Washington’s relief centers. 

Does it make any sense to assume these 
poor people wanted their homes and small 
possessions burned, their sources of food de- 
stroyed, their jobs sent up in smoke? What 
little they had was lost because the authori- 
ties failed to protect them, thus piling ne- 
glect on top of injustice. 

Attorney General Clark replies to all the 
questions save the main one: 

Why was the looting and burning in Wash- 
ington permitted to spread, practically with- 
out hindrance, for nearly 24 hours before 
troops were called in from across the river? 

What have we got here? A government? or 
an alibi factory? 


Caledonia County Young Republicans 
HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join in commending the Young 
Republicans of Caledonia County, Vt., in 
redirecting the attention of Republicans 
and of Americans to the importance of 
recapturing the first principles of Jeffer- 
sonian Republicanism that so motivated 
the men who founded the Republican 
Party of today. 

Three years ago—January 1965—I 
wrote an article for Fortune magazine 
entitled “What Can Save the GOP?” In 
it, toward its close, I said: 

In the years ahead, we as Republicans 
must do a better job of selling the voters on 
the concept of individual liberty and respon- 
sibility as opposed to government control and 
care. We will, quite truthfully, be advocating 
the hard way as opposed to the easy way. The 
path ahead will be difficult, but I maintain 
a Jeffersonian faith in the commonsense of 
the people. When they are adequately in- 
formed, the American people will make the 
correct decisions. 


I am proud to reiterate those senti- 
ments again today. I still believe, with 
Jefferson, in the commonsense of the 
people, and in their capacity to govern 
themselves at the local level. I hope and 
trust that, in our time, the Republican 
Party will succeed fully in restoring the 
Nation to those principles. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Citizens Foreign Aid Committee Chairman, 
Lammot Copeland, Jr., Calls for End to 
Foreign Aid 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Monday, April 22, the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, of which Iam a mem- 
ber, was presented with a statement by 
Lammot Copeland, Jr., national chair- 
man of the Citizens Foreign Aid Com- 
mittee. In essence, Mr. Copeland 
expressed a thought with which many 
Americans fully agree; after 20 years and 
$152 billion, it is time to end the foreign 
aid program. 

Mr. Copeland has only recently as- 
sumed the chairmanship of the Citizens 
Foreign Aid Committee upon the retire- 
ment of Gen. Bonner Fellers, who held 
that post for 10 years. The committee 
has distinguished itself by its excellent 
work in keeping the public informed of 
the effect of foreign aid on our economy 
and national security. I am happy to see 
that, as the new chairman, Mr. Copeland 
is carrying on the tradition of sensible 
foreign policy which has marked the 
work of the Citizens Foreign Aid Com- 
mittee since its founding in 1958. 

I would like to include at this point 
in my remarks the full text of Mr. Cope- 
land’s statement before the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, as follows: 
STATEMENT oF LAMMOT COPELAND, JR., NA- 

TIONAL CHAIRMAN, CITIZENS FOREIGN AID 

COMMITTEE, BEFORE THE HOUSE FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, APRIL 22, 1968 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Lammot Copeland, Jr. 
I am appearing before the Committee today 
as National Chairman of the Citizens For- 
eign Aid Committee. I want to thank you for 
this opportunity to be heard. The Citizens 
Foreign Aid Committee, since its founding 
ten years ago, has devoted its efforts toward 
advancing a sane, realistic approach to for- 
eign policy, particularly the U.S. foreign aid 


program. 

During the ten year history of the Com- 
mittee, our representatives have appeared 
167 times before various Congressional Com- 
mittees to give testimony on the issue of for- 
eign aid. Each year the Citizens Foreign Aid 
Committee receives thousands of requests 
for information and literature from Amer- 
icans concerned about the effects of foreign 
aid on our economy and national security. 

The Citizens Foreign Aid Committee has 
recently been reorganized with the addition 
of myself and other persons to the Board of 
Trustees. General Bonner Fellers, who served 
for ten years as National Chairman, has re- 
tired from that post. It was General Feller’s 

that young leaders from across 
the nation be added to the Committee so that 
those most concerned with America’s future, 
its young people, could express their views on 
foreign aid and related matters. 

My appearance here today is my first op- 
portunity to present the views of our trus- 
tees and committee members, and I sin- 
cerely believe that these views are repre- 
sentative of the thoughts of many Ameri- 
cans, both young and old, on the issue of for- 
eign aid. 

FRESH THINKING NEEDED 

Senator Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania, in a 

speech last January, said: “In no area of na- 
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tional policy are we more in need of fresh 
thinking than in the field of foreign aid.” 
With that I wholeheartedly concur. While 
our recommendations as to what should be 
done about foreign aid differ substantially 
from those of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
I agree with his statement and regard it as 
evidence of mounting concern, in and out of 
Congress, with our foreign aid program and 
its conduct after 20 years of existence. 

Each year the “foreign aid performance” 
is acted out with all the precision but none 
of the grace of a minuet. Each year the Presi- 
dent asks the Congress to authorize an 
amount of money for economic and mili 
aid which is always called “rock bottom,” but 
which exceeds the amount he expects the 
Congress to grant. Each year the Congress 
cuts the amount requested. The final appro- 
priation bill for foreign aid is usually saved 
until last and often becomes a bargaining 
point as adjournment nears. At last it is 
passed and the foreign aid program is “saved” 
again. As the new year dawns, the dance 
begins anew. 

Iam sure that much the same ritual dance 
is followed by witnesses before your Com- 
mittee. Departmental witnesses troop in to 
give their undying support for what is termed 
the great hope for the future of America 
and the world. Occasionally public opinion 
demands a fresh slogan or two to cover what 
remains essentially the same program, as this 
year we hear much about the “private sector” 
and “private enterprise” and its supposed 
role in our foreign aid program. Then, just 
as predictably, various citizens groups appear 
to endorse the program, as they endorse many 
other international efforts financed by tax- 
payers’ dollars. At last, the opposition also 
appears, usually in the person of a repre- 
sentative of our Committee, to voice its con- 
cern about the program and to demand its 
abolition. 


THE NEED FOR A POLICY 


I suggest to you, Gentlemen, that we 
pause a moment at this point in our national 
history and consider just where we are go- 
ing. A logical assessment of our present prob- 
lems at home and abroad is badly needed. 
Just as surely, we need to know what our 
government and our people can do about 
these problems, immediately and over the 
course of many years. No such assessment is 
being made, nor do I see that it is even con- 
templated by the present Administration or 
the Congress. 

Let me define what I consider to be one 
of the gravest problems in the field of for- 
eign aid. It is the total lack of rational de- 
bate on the foreign aid issue by men of good 
will. The kind of debate to which I refer 
would be in the best tradition of America 
and would seek a solution to the foreign aid 
problem. Instead we are treated each year 
to the spectacle of opposing views presented 
in confident tones, spiced with appeals to 
morality or the need to preserve the dollar, 
or America’s moral commitment to the un- 
der-developed nations, The terms of the for- 
eign aid discussion are usually set by the 
publicists and enlightened public debate is 
held to a minimum if it appears at all. Both 
sides make bold assertions which are neither 
verified nor verifiable. 

I believe that the reason our national de- 
bate on foreign aid as conducted at its pres- 
ent level is the lack of a well-reasoned for- 
eign policy on a global basis. Since the be- 
ginning of the Marshall Plan, no Administra- 
tion, either Republican or Democrat, has 
adopted a worldwide view of America’s policy 
needs or sought to implement that policy in 
all areas of international activity. Thus, for- 
eign aid has become at times a substitute for 
foreign policy. At other times, the foreign 
aid program has worked at cross purposes 
with our foreign policy. 

When foreign aid began, it was conceived 
as relief for occupied countries and a means 


of rebuilding our European allies. This was 
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perhaps its most successful phase. It then 
became a massive program of building up 
“underdeveloped” countries, a phrase 80 
broad and ambitious as to give rise to many 
of the difficulties that the aid program has 
experienced. With the intensification of the 
Cold War, and its periodic warming to a “hot 
war,” foreign aid was couched in terms of 
“defense support” aimed at arming our allies 
to defend themselves against aggression. 
More often than not, such military aid al- 
lowed previously unequipped nations to field 
armies against their neighbors, who many 
times were also American allies armed with 
American military aid. Most recently, for- 
eign aid has been channeled to meet both 
the possible requirements of our long-range 
missile warfare, and our altruistic motives of 
saving the world, It has been said that “since 
ideas, as well as the institutions which em- 
body them, often long outlast the circum- 
stances which gave rise to them, it is not sur- 
prising that present day foreign aid doc- 
trine consists largely of leftovers and hand- 
me-downs.” 


THE WORLD ECONOMIC CRISIS 


If ever there was need for a general re- 
vision of our thinking on the issue of foreign 
aid, it is now. America and the world are 
facing perhaps the gravest economic situa- 
tion since the Depression 40 years ago. 

The purchasing power of the dollar is fall- 
ing rapidly. 

Long term interest rates are at all time 
highs. 

The Federal budget has grown to enor- 
mous size and we are faced with one of the 
largest peacetime deficits in our history for 
Fiscal 1968, possibly over $25 billion. 

The dollar itself is under attack from 
abroad, and the world monetary system is 
threatened. Temporary nostrums such as 
“paper gold” are mere expedients fending off 
the day of reckoning. 

Our cities are seething with unrest and 
revolution and our rural areas are caught 
in the constant and worsening cost-price 
squeeze. 

Our so-called “full employment” can be 
ascribed to the increased manpower com- 
mitments of the Viet Nam war and the 
swollen Federal payroll. 

The flight of gold and the continuing bal- 
ance of payments problems show little or no 
signs of abating and not much has been 
suggested to curtail what has already become 
an emergency situation. 

Added to this, the American taxpayer is 
being asked to pay higher taxes while the 
Federal government shows no signs of gen- 
uine willingness to control its own spending. 

It is precisely at this juncture that we 
should ask the question as a Nation: “Can 
we afford the annual expenditure of almost 
$3 billion for foreign economic and military 
assistance, as well as related international 
programs totalling over $8 billion?” 

I think not. 

To those who ask the question, “Can we 
afford not to authorize more foreign aid?” 
I would answer emphatically, Les.“ In fact, 
Representative Otto Passman of Louisiana, 
the Chairman of the Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, has estimated that unliqui- 
dated foreign aid funds remaining on hand 
last June 30, 1967, totaled well over $16 bil- 
lion. This amount is more than enough to 
conclude all the programs now in progess 
without hardship to anyone. 

Further, lost in the noise and confusion 
of the foreign aid programs, has been the 


significant help given to other nations by 
private American citizens. A 1960 study dis- 


closed that up to that time 73 million per- 
sons received help from almost 11,000 private 
U.S. foreign aid programs. The value of this 
125 was estimated in 1960 to total $718 mil- 
ion. 
ACTUAL FOREIGN AID TOTALS 

Last year Representative Passman suc- 

ceeded in getting the Agency for Interna- 
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tional Development to agree with his defini- 
tion of foreign aid. I quote the AID definition 
verbatim: 

“Broadly speaking, foreign assistance is 
any aid—military or economic—which is ex- 
tended by one country to another as loans or 
grants. This definition includes assistance 
rendered through the various international 
agencies—such as the United Nations—as 
well as that which is on a strictly bilateral 
basis. Used in this context, ‘foreign aid’ in- 
cludes not only those programs carried out 
by the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, but also a number of other programs 
authorized by Congress.” 


Using the AID definition of “foreign assist-- 


ance” as listed in categories by Representa- 
tive Passman, the Citizens Committee on 
Foreign Aid has compiled an updated list 
of all foreign aid requests and actual au- 
thorizations made by the Congress during 
the First Session of the 90th Congress, I 
would ask the Committee’s permission to 
insert that chart at this point in the Hearing 
record. (This chart is attached at the end of 
this testimony.) 

This chart shows that Congressional au- 
thorizations for Fiscal 68 totaled over $8 bil- 
lion. This figure includes what is generally 
known to the public as “foreign aid”—the 
authorization which you are considering in 
your Committee, but it also includes the 
numerous loan and grant programs con- 
ducted by the Federal government. 

I think it should be noted that during the 
20 year history of foreign aid, Representa- 
tive Passman has estimated that over $152 
billion of taxpayers’ money has been spent, 
including the interest to service the debt cre- 
ated by such expenditures. 

Given the economic problems facing the 
United States, I believe that it would be pru- 
dent and desirable to authorize no foreign 
aid for Fiscal 1969. 

We must consider first of all, the internal 
welfare of our country and its people. The 
American people are taxed at ever increasing 
rates by local, state and Federal governments. 
If no further aid is authorized for Fiscal 
1969, at least three billion dollars would be 
eventually from the Federal budget. 
Admittedly, this is a small amount compared 
to the possible deficit we face in Piscal 1968, 
but it is a start on a drastically needed re- 
duction of Federal expenditures. 

So far, I have devoted much of my testi- 
mony to criticism of the present request for 
foreign aid funds. I have not even mentioned, 
nor will I attempt to detail, the numerous 
scandals and evidence of mismanagement 
that have come to light in the Agency for 
International Development during the past 
year. This kind of bureaucratic mismanage- 
ment is endemic to any organization which 
has grown far beyond the bounds of reason 
and employs thousands of people, many of 
whom are far from the direct supervision of 
Washington. I note, however, that these AID 
scandals have served to make the average 
American far less receptive to the continua- 
tion of foreign aid. 


WHY FOREIGN AID? 


Let me devote myself now to a brief re- 
view of the reasons given for American for- 
eign aid. 

We are told that foreign aid promoted the 
national security of the United States. More 
often, those who support foreign aid cloak 
their appeal for support in moralistic phrases 
which do not hold up under reasonable 
analysis. 

We are told that it is the obligation of the 
American people to support foreign aid as 
a means of assisting the unfortunate people 
around the world. I suggest that the primary 
obligation of the Members of Congress, who 
must authorize foreign aid, is to do every- 
thing in their power to promote the welfare 
of the American people first. The events of 
the last few weeks in more than 120 cities 
indicate that three billion dollars of tax- 
payers’ money could be employed with far 
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greater effect right here at home. It is com- 
mendable to aid farmers in Peru or save the 
lives of children in Asia, but distance alone 
makes this seem less important, when 280 
families in Washington, D.C., have had their 
homes reduced to rubble. We must cut the 
Federal budget somewhere, and foreign aid 
is the place to begin. 

Most of those who criticize foreign aid in 
principle and in operation offer no alterna- 
tives. I spoke earlier in my testimony of a 
need for an over-all foreign policy as the 
prerequisite of any subordinate policies. I 
think the basic facts to be recognized are, 
that while there may be many brands of 
Communism, and while the political situation 
may vary from country to country, the essen- 
tial issue of our time is the survival of free- 
dom, To me, this means victory over Com- 
munism. Once our government makes this 
determination we can proceed to a reason- 
able program of international activity fully 
integrated in all phases to achieve this vic- 
tory. I am not prepared to say that foreign 
aid may not have a place in such a program. 
I do say that foreign aid as we have known 
it for twenty years, has no place in achieving 
this victory. Those who think that America 
has the responsibility to raise the level of 
living of mankind ought, if they are to be 
consistent, to think that it also has a re- 
sponsibility to save the world from Com- 
munist tyranny, for that is an even worse 
thing. 

AN ALTERNATIVE 

What do I propose as an alternative to the 
foreign aid program? 

I think that in his testimony before this 
Committee, the Director of AID, Mr. Gaud, 
has hinted at my view. I believe we must 
employ the “private” initiative needed to 
make foreign aid effective. Mr. Gaud's view, 
however, of “private” initiative is the chan- 
nelling of millions of taxpayers’ dollars to 
foreign countries through various private in- 
stitutions and corporations within the United 
States. These institutions and corporations 
then become in fact, an extension of the Fed- 
eral government and administer its 
of foreign aid. This is not private initiative. 
This is subsidization of private entities to 
carry out foreign aid policies. 

My suggestion as a businessman and as one 
who has travelled abroad, is that the Amer- 
ican government adopt a vigorous policy of 
promoting trade with, and foreign invest- 
ment in, countries now receiving foreign aid. 
I agree with the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and their February 27, 1968, state- 
ment which urged the federa] government to 
end mandatory controls on foreign invest- 
ments and called the President's proposed re- 
strictions on travel overseas ill-advised. The 
Chamber pointed out that export earnings 
and foreign investment and royalties are “on 
the positive side of the ledger” and help to 
make possible a large share of U.S, exports. 
The Chamber estimates that the annual 
earnings on foreign investments far exceeded 
the outflow of new capital tn 1966. For ex- 
ample, the new capital outflow was $3.5 bil- 
lion while income from foreign investment 
was $5.6 billion and earnings amount to $4 
billion. 

The noted economist, Professor Milton 
Friedman, has pointed out that there are 
crucial advantages in letting private busi- 
nesses do as much as possible in the areas 
of foreign aid. Private businesses, who risk 
their own funds, have a much stronger in- 
centive to invest wisely. They are far more 
likely than are state bureaucracies to aban- 
don unsuccessful ventures. Professor Fried- 
man, in fact, contends that countries would 
develop faster without foreign aid than with 
it, since they would be unable to invest in 
projects which add little or nothing to the 
productivity of their ecomomy. 

With suitable incentives and protections, 
a large amount of private American capital 
could be directed into those underdeveloped 
countries now receiving or seeking U.S. eco- 
nomic help. This type of capital investment 
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is most effective in achieving the two most 
widely accepted goals of foreign aid; raising 
the standard of living of the people of the 
underdeveloped countries and increasing the 
economic and political ties between these 
countries and the United States. 

In summation, let me re-state the views 
I have expressed as Chairman of the Citizens 
Foreign Aid Committee. 

First, the dire economic emergency which 
faces the United States demands that we put 
our financial house in order. Because of its 
history, and its past conduct, no program is 
more vulnerable to elimination than is the 
foreign aid program. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Second, there is a great need for a rational 
foreign policy for Americans who take into 
account as a central theme, victory over 
rather than coexistence with Communism. 

Third, the best means to achieve the pro- 
fessed goals of those who support foreign aid, 
the promotion of the welfare of people every- 
where and the building of strong foreign gov- 
ernments and economics, is to unleash the 
private sector in America. This means more 
than lip service to a comprehensive govern- 
ment program and willingess to promote 
trade and investment and favorable condi- 
tions in foreign countries required by both. 


NEW FOREIGN AID FUNDS FOR FISCAL 1968 


Program 


CATEGORY | 


6. Inter-American Development pank faite America). 
7. International Development Associ (IDA) 
— .,.. ͤ A A A ESES 


Total, new foreign aid request for 1967, category l.....-- 


OTHER FOREIGN AID REQUESTS—CATEGORY II 


16. Inter-American Highway 


Total, new foreign aid request for 1967, category 1. 


Total, new foreign aid request for Ist 734 months of 1967 


President's Congressional 
request authorization 
. eee $3, 226, 420, 000 $2, 296, 000, 000 
226, 356, 000 226, 356, 000 
42, 000, 000 42, 000, 000 
2, 295, 000, 000 2, 295, 000, 000 
1, 772, 500, 000 1,772, 500, 000 
300, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
104, 000, 000 104, 000, 000 
118, 700, 000 107, 500, 000 
0 8, 124, 976, 000 7, 143, 356, 000 
8988 555, 000, 000 377. 000, 000 
331, 900, 000 331, 900, 000 
"5300000 1.82 000 
om | eee 
2; 500, 000 2.500. 000 
7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
„„ 1, 081, 178, 000 900, 018, 000 
E a wis 9. 206, 154, 000 8, 043, 374, 000 


Opportunities for Women in the World- 
wide Wars on Hunger and Poverty 


HON. DAVID PRYOR 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues a 
thoughful address delivered by Mrs. 
Francis Humphrey Howard, chief of 
Special Projects and Organization Liai- 
son Branch of the Office of the War on 
Hunger, before the Sixth Annual Wom- 
en’s Day Convocation at Arkansas 
Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal 
College in Pine Bluff, Ark., on March 22, 
1968. 

Mrs. Howard has given to the students 
and faculty of this fine educational in- 
stitution the benefit of her views on some 
of the important issues facing the Nation 
and the world. She has also discussed 
with them the vast opportunities for 
service for women in the war on hunger 
and poverty. 

Under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I submit this address for inser- 
tion in the RECORD: 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN THE WORLD- 
WIDE WARS ON HUNGER AND POVERTY 
(Address by Mrs. Frances Humphrey Howard, 


Chief, Special Projects and Organization 
Liaison Branch, Office of the War on 


Hunger, Agency for International Develop- 
ment) 


I am delighted to be here and participate 
in your Sixth Annual Women’s Day Con- 
vocation. I am honored to share this plat- 
form with this distinguished group of edu- 


cators laboring in the vineyard of learning. 
Indeed, to be a teacher today is to shape the 
history of tomorrow. 

In the bright eyes of the students here I 
can see expressions of faith, enthusiasm, 
optimism, impatience and eagerness to get 
going with your studies and training in this 
wonderful College, and then tackle with vigor 
the problems of private and public life and 
help create a better world—a world of free- 
dom, prosperity, brotherhood, peace and 
justice. 

We are grateful for such excellent educa- 
tional institutions as the Agricultural, 
Mechanical and Normal College where the 
minds and characters and personalities of 
young people are being molded for an even 
better America. 

I am happy to see so many women here 
today. Their presence shows their great in- 
terest in education. 

In our democracy, we are all participants 
in the process of education—as citizens re- 
sponsible for our schools and colleges, and 
as pupils, ever learning, ever searching, until 
the day that we die. 

If there is anything we have learned, Presi- 
dent Johnson once said, we have learned that 
“the first work of these times and the first 
work of our society is education.” 

In the largest sense, education is freedom 
and dignity. And it is indeed the “first work” 
of any society that is striving to be great. 

I understand, your theme for this Con- 
vocation is: “Women in Action.” 

The problems facing the world today are 
so complex that the labor and ingenuity of 
both sexes must be engaged in their solution. 

I am no feminist. I believe men and women 
should work together as equal and mutually 
dependent workers. Above all, there must be 
no senseless competition between them. 

However, I believe that it is the humaniz- 
ing instinct of women together with the 
teachings of the Judeo-Christian faith that 
combine to mean new opportunity for service 
in our days. 
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If there is a new kind of human com- 
munity emerging, it will be a community 
that requires the participation of women as 
full partners. 

Within the last 7 years there has been a 
significant change of climate in this country 
with respect to women’s rights, including 
rights of employment. The change began in 
1961 with the appointment of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women. 

People’s thinking and attitudes began to 
change. Outmoded customs, practices and 
prejudices, based on assumptions about 
women as employees, have been abandoned. 

There is now a recognition of the velue of 
women as a critical and vital resource in the 
economic life of the Nation. There is now a 
realization that equal employment oppor- 
tunity for women is not a favor to women 
but an economic necessity, Women are over 
one-third of the labor force of the United 
States. 

The fact is that the high levels of economic 
activity we now enjoy cannot be maintained 
without the extensive employment of women, 
both in the Government and in industry. 

In addition, we have undertaken a tremen- 
dous new program designed to improve the 
whole quality of American life—the Great So- 
ciety—and our rising expectations require a 
rate of economic development that can be 
achieved only with the full and effective use 
of womanpower. 

The world is indeed growing smaller. So 
small that it can be considered as one family. 
Our world family, however, must be re- 
vitalized. Like the familiar mother-father- 
children families, our larger human com- 
munities must take more seriously the role 
of teaching and caring. 

I believe that women will fill these roles 
for the larger society in a professional way, 
just as women have filled these roles tradi- 
tionally in a maternal way. 

The women of our U.S. voluntary agencies 
are daily exerting humanitarian efforts at 
home and abroad, As you know, these are 
the associations formed by dedicated people 
who seek to help people help themselves. 

Their programs, which in many cases 
started as relief projects, have evolved into 
efforts to prepare people through self-help 
activities to raise their standards of living. 

I have been working intensively with the 
voluntary agencies of the United States for 
the past several years and I know what these 
men and women have been doing in serving 
humanity overseas. 

It is encouraging that the technological 
revolution in the more advanced countries 
is freeing more of us from drudge work so 
that we can devote our energies and more of 
our time to helping each other. 

In the near future, housewives in general 
should have more time for study, more mon- 
ey for educational expenses due to the ex- 
pected rise in family incomes, and more op- 
portunities for continuing their education 
due to the increased availability of local col- 
leges and universities, 

In any event, as James Stephens, the Irish 
poet, asserted, women can make an im- 
portant contribution to the development of 
social and humanitarian policy because, 
“Women,” he said, “are wiser than men; they 
know less but they understand more.” 

Negro women now play an increasingly 
significant role in the nation’s economy and 
continue to make enormous strides, 

The last 20 years have been most decisive 
in the economic and social history of the 
Negro woman. Over these years, there has 
been a noticeable shift from low-paid, un- 
skilled, domestic, farm jobs, to employment 
in clerical, professional, technical, sales and 
service jobs as opportunities opened up. 

Negro women doctors, social workers, 
lawyers, bookkeepers, judges, librarians, ac- 
countants and secretaries have more than 
doubled in the last 10 years. Nurses, stenog- 
raphers, telephone operators and hospital 
attendants have increased more than two- 
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fold, while Negro women medical and dental 
technicians have increased more than four- 
fold. 

With the passage of two acts of the U.S. 
Congress designed to eliminate further dis- 
crimination in employment on the basis of 
sex or race, the economic and social outlook 
for the Negro women is brighter today than 
at any time in history. 

Negro women are making progress even 
in politics. They are turning up with in- 
creasing frequency in the nation’s city coun- 
cils and state assemblies, and they are even 
finding their way into big-time, behind-the- 
scene politics. 

Women now hold many elective and ap- 
pointive posts in the Government. My friend, 
Charlotte Hubbard, is a Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 

Dr. Regina Goff, also a dear friend, is As- 
sistant Commissioner in the Cabinet Office of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

My friend, Dr. Bennetta Washington, the 
wife of our distinguished Mayor of the Na- 
tion’s Capital, is an Administrator of Wom- 
en’s Job Corps. 

Several Negro women are currently serv- 
ing as local judges, and Mrs. Constance Baker 
Motley- recently became the first Negro 
woman to be appointed to a Federal court. 

Mrs. Patricia Roberts Harris, Ambassador 
to Luxembourg, is one of the five women am- 
bassadors appointed by President Johnson. 

To the bright young women assembled 
here today, I want to say this: 

Some of you will complete your training 
within just a few weeks and leave your 
sheltered college world to launch careers 
into an uncharted and turbulent world. 

We have great faith in you. We not only 
hope, but believe that you will carry on in 
the finest American tradition. 

We believe that you will not only grapple 
intelligently and humanely with the prob- 
lems of the new day, but will also make 

t gains in some of the age-old 
problems that we are bequeathing to you. 

And one cannot read our morning paper 
or view our television without appreciating 
how great some of those problems are. 

Innumerable tasks will be awaiting for 
your willing hands and eager minds to carry 
on as soon as you are ready to enter the 
stream of active and productive lives a few 
years or months from now. Don’t think even 
for a moment that there will not be much 
left for you to undertake. 

Certainly, if any age can lay claim to 
being a golden age of adventure and dis- 
covery, ours can. Yet we have barely begun, 

Here are some of the developments we can 
all look forward to within the next 20 years. 

In agriculture, the large-scale use of de- 
salinated sea water. 

In education, the use of more sophisticated 
teaching machines. 

In medicine, we are already seeing the 
transplantation of natural organs and the 
use of artificial ones, 

In psychiatry, the widespread application 
of drugs that control or modify the person- 
ality. 

In industry, the extensive use of automa- 
tion, up to and including some kinds of de- 
cisionmaking at management level. 

Progress is indeed being achieved at an 
incredible tempo in recent years. Two inter- 
esting exhibits in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in Washington, vividly illustrate the 
dramatic acceleration in the tempo of prog- 
ress. One is the first commercial computer, 
only 17 years old. The other is Astronaut 
John Glenn’s capsule, only five years old, but 
already a museum piece. 

It is said that it takes ten to twenty years 
for a new idea to make its way from its in- 
ception in a scientist's mind to its general 
application in everyday life. Therefore, the 
world of twenty years from now already 
exists, in embryonic form, in today’s ad- 
vanced research institutions. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


We can safely predict that the dawn of 
the 21st Century will see some remarkable 
developments: 

The vast increase of our food supply 
through large-scale ocean-farming and the 
fabrication of synthetic proteins. 

The eradication of bacterial and viral dis- 
eases. 

Control of the weather, at least on a re- 
gional scale. 

The creation, in the laboratory, of primi- 
tive forms of artificial life. 

This can indeed be an age of miracles. It 
will be your age. Your generation will be 
responsible for the welfare of the nation, and 
for my medicare. 

You will seek to promote social justice, 
making education and health and oppor- 
tunity the common birthright of every citi- 
zen. 

You will seek to rebuild our cities and 
to reclaim the beauty of our countryside. 
And you will seek to build peace based on 
man’s hopes for a better life in freedom. 

These goals will be the work of many 
men and women and of many years. Thou- 
sands of new scientists and engineers, and 
specialists in health, technology, and educa- 
tion will be needed over the next few years. 

Each year over the next decade, our na- 
tion will need 200,000 new public school 
teachers to keep up with the growing popu- 
lation and the needs of our country in the 
field of education. 

Through the past decade, there has been 
an increasing awareness that the full po- 
tential of the United States could never be 
reached until we fully accept the idea of 
investing in people as well as in products. 

Recently the opinion has spread through- 
out the country that national investment in 
education is in fact the soundest of all in- 
vestments in economic and social growth. 

The United States Congress in its last two 
sessions made greater commitments to edu- 
cation than ever before. 

In new and expanded programs, the 88th 
and 89th Congresses passed legislation for 
vocational and technical training; for man- 
power development and retraining; for li- 
braries and higher education; for medical 
education and graduate schools; for science, 
mathematics and foreign language instruc- 
tion; for social sciences and humanities; for 
teaching the handicapped and teaching the 
poor; and for research into better ways of 
improving the learning process. 

Congress has now before it measures to 
accomplish this purpose—to make education, 
as President Johnson put it, truly “the first 
work of our times and the first work of our 
society.” 

Building a Great Society, however, is not 
the sole responsibility of a Congress or the 
job of a President alone. It cannot be done 
only in Washington. It has to be the special 
goal of every citizen. Every American has to 
pitch in and improve the corner of the coun- 
try where he lives. 

This is a new working partnership among 
all elements of our society—Government, 
business, labor, the university, the voluntary 
organization, and the individual citizen— 
without regard for old jurisdictions and 
animosities, a partnership of free men and 
women, working through free institutions, 
for a common goal. 

At home, we will continue to attack pov- 
erty through such weapons as community ac- 
tion and Headstart; rent supplements and 
child nutrition; aid to elementary and sec- 
ondary education in poverty areas; the Job 
Corps; the Neighborhood Youth Corps; medi- 
care and neighborhood health centers, and 
so forth, 

I should like to tell you about some of the 
opportunities for service for young college 
women today and in the coming years. 

The Peace Corps offers young people the 
opportunity to serve both their own country 
and the rest of the world by working with 
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The volunteers educate the young, care for 
the sick and poor, develop sanitary systems, 
and carry out the multitude of tasks needed 
to draw the newer nations into the 20th Cen- 
tury. 

In the War on Poverty, the VISTA volun- 
teers, the domestic counterpart of the Peace 
Corps, helps to bridge the widening gap be- 
tween the haves and the have-nots in Amer- 
ica by helping the poor in their neighbor- 
hoods and homes. 

There are already over 2000 volunteers in 
training or in service side by side with the 
poor in crowded slums, in decaying mills and 
mine towns, in unpainted shacks on worn- 
out farms, in migrant work camps, and on 
Indian reservations. 

A third, and the newest of the service or- 
ganizations which will attract young women, 
particularly those who wish to enter teach- 
ing, is the National Teacher Corps. 

In its second year, the immediate goal is 
to enroll 4,000 young people in a bold new 
effort to improve education at its weakest 
points, the poorer school districts of the 
nation. 

In a combination with and under the tute- 
lage of experienced teachers, they will serve 
two years in the poor rural and urban school 
districts where they are needed most. 

While they are teaching, these young peo- 
ple, called teacher-interns, will be paid and 
will have the opportunity to study for mas- 
ter's degrees at nearby cooperating univer- 
sities. 

Another service organization is the Job 
Corps. Eligible in the Women's Job Corps are 
young women between the ages of 16 and 22 
who are out of school, unable to find an ade- 
quate job, and in need of a change of en- 
vironment in order to become useful and 
productive citizens. 

Training courses provided in Women’s Job 
Corps Centers include secretarial, business 
and clerical, data processing, retail sales, food 
preparation and service, health services, dress 
designing, graphic arts skills, cleaning and 
laundry trades, cosmetology and child care, 
and so forth. 

The girls can leave after four months. 
Most are encouraged to stay for at least nine 
months, 

Two years of training in Job Corps is said 
to be equivalent to a year of college train- 
ing. Then the corpswoman can be placed in 
a job in almost any area of the United States. 

Placement of Job Corps graduates in jobs 
averages 70%, with some of the better urban 
job centers averaging as much as 86%. 

Graduates from your College could well 
qualify as resident advisors providing coun- 
seling and guidance. 

These are only four of the areas of possible 
service, There are of course many more. 

There is, for instance, the remarkable “Up- 
ward Bound” program, and I should like to 
say a few words about it. 

My heart goes out to the young men and 
women who have serious problems, who are 
capable of going to college, but cannot do so 
because of psychological, social and physical 
conditions of poverty. 

Fortunately, the problem is now being met 
by the “Upward Bound" program of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. The program 
seeks to find and redirect secondary school 
students who have been handicapped by 
economic, cultural and educational depri- 
vations, 

The program seeks to rescue the youngster 
whose brains and ability may be lost to so- 
ciety, or worst yet, be directed against so- 
ciety, unless he or she can be motivated to 
apply his or her talents and energies con- 
structively. 

The project has three objectives: 

*To show the students they are capable. 

*To show the students that education can 
be interesting. 

*To show the students that they can do 
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practically anything they want to if they are 
sufficiently motivated. 

One Upward Bound student commented: 
“Nobody ever thought I had an idea worth 
listening to—so I never told anybody any- 
thing before.” 

Isn’t this a heart-rending statement? Feel- 
ings such as these expressed by underprivi- 
leged youngsters simply break my heart. 

I am happy to know that teachers, coun- 
selors and undergraduate tutors working 
with Upward Bound students attempt to un- 
derstand their language and to deal with 
them on their own terms. 

Through this program, educational insti- 
tutions in many parts of the country are 
planning measures that involve students for 
a year or longer before college entrance. 

Upward Bound faculty work closely with 
secondary school teachers and Community 
Action Agencies in providing continuing 
motivation for the Upward Bound student 
during the regular school year, 

Special classes are held on weekends or 
after school, undergraduate tutors conduct 
field trips, and Upward Bound teachers con- 
sult with the secondary school teachers and 
counselors on the progress of Upward Bound 
students. 

The program is snowballing throughout 
the country, and we are now in a position 
to report on the results of the first experi- 
mental Upward Bound p „ in the 
summer of 1965. Out of a total 2,060 students 
enrolled in that year, 1,994 have been helped 
out of their difficulties. 

The turnabout of these students from an 
attitude of apathy, or even hostility, to an 
eagerness for learning and a new sense of 
responsibility in their own destiny has been 
remarkable. 

In the field of health, our goal for the next 
decade is modern medical care for every per- 
son of every age, whatever his means. 

Our goals for the next decade is that the 
child born in America will have a normal 
life expectancy of 75 years; that the child 
born in America—no matter what color his 
skin—will have the same or better chance 
for life as the child born in Sweden, which 
has the lowest infant mortality rate in the 
world, 

We set as our goal that the child born in 
America need no longer fear smallpox, mea- 
sles, diphtheria, and whooping cough; that 
he no longer suffer the heart damage caused 
by rheumatic fever; that he will no longer 
fear tuberculosis as a serious threat to health 
and happiness. 

Our goal for America is to cut the kill 
rate from heart disease, cancer, and stroke 
by 300,000 men and women each year. 

We cannot settle for less. In fact, we ask 
for more. We want to find not only a longer, 
healthier life for every child and every citi- 
zen now living, we want also to find a happier 
life in dignity. We will find it. Our children 
and their children will be stronger and live 
longer because of the work we do today. 

At the same time, we must not be oblivi- 
ous of the needs of less developed nations. 

As you know, large sections of mankind 
are trying, in a rising tide of hope, to catch 
up with the 19th and 20th centuries. 

They look to us, as leaders of the free 
world, for help. And our response is, ab it 
should be, more than words of compassion— 
it is deeds. Our response is in keeping with 
our best national traditions. 

We must help developing countries be- 
cause it is just and right. We must also help 
them because our own welfare demands it. 

It takes no great gift of foresight to realize 
that unless there is progress and unless there 
is growing satisfaction of just desires, there 
will be discontent, restlessness and turmoil. 

How would you feel if you were a member 
of a family whose total income was less than 
$80 per year? Yet a majority of the people 
of the world have incomes of less than $80 
a year. 

Under such conditions, communism, with 
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its false and easy promises might well be 
able to transform these popular desires into 
an instrument of revolution. We would help 
these people even if communism never 
existed. 


Be that as it may, every American who is 
concerned about the future of his country 
must also be concerned about the future of 
Africa, Asia, and our old friends and neigh- 
bors in Latin America. 

Our foreign aid programs are helping the 
less developed free nations to acquire the 
human skills and capital resources they need. 

Foreign aid has been attacking illiteracy 
in most of the less developed countries; feed- 
ing hungry people; helping people build de- 
cent places in which to live; and eradicating 
malaria and other diseases in various parts 
of the free world. 

Our programs have also helped establish 
or improve industries in various free coun- 
tries thus contributing to economic and po- 
litical stability around the globe. 

Yet no program of our Government has 
been more misunderstood and criticized. We 
still hear the tired and worn-out clichés 
about “give-away” pr , about “money 
poured down the drain” and so forth. 

The myth that foreign aid is a give-away 
program should have died long ago. The ac- 
tual cost of our economic assistance is less 
than one-third of one percent—not one per- 
cent—less than one-third of one percent of 
our Gross National Product. 

Another important fact to remember is 
that the purchases of goods and services for 
foreign aid are financed right here in the 
United States, thus creating more jobs for 
Americans. Therefore, I repeat, foreign aid 
is an investment abroad that pays long- 
range and short-range dividends at home. 

Of prime importance, of course, is the 
widening gap between food production and 
human needs in many areas of the world. 

In last year’s State of the Union Message, 
President Johnson stated the problem in 
these words: “Next to the pursuit of peace, 
the really great challenge to the human 
family is the race between food supply and 
population increase. The race tonight is being 
lost.” 

The stark fact facing humanity is that the 
world is running out of food. The world is 
now adding a million more people each 
week—most of them in the less developed 
countries. This flood of people has been 
washing away all the benefits that would 
accrue from foreign aid. 

Hunger is not an occasional visitor but 
a constant companion of half of mankind. 
Half a billion humans suffer from too little 
food. Another billion lead brief half-lives 
because their diets lack proper proportions 
of protein, minerals, or vitamins. 

In today’s War on Hunger it becomes a 
matter of the highest priority to produce 
more food. As Vice President Humphrey put 
it, “Food is life. Food is wealth. Food is 
power, because a nation without food is 
powerless.” 

Producing food through improved meth- 
ods of farming is a vitally important occu- 
pation. It is a noble occupation. And col- 
leges such as yours, teaching improved agri- 
cultural methods, deserve the support of all 
right thinking people. 

The War on Hunger is an intensive and 
sustained drive, led by the United States, to 
increase the supply of food throughout the 
free world. It aims to create the economic 
and technical capacity that each nation 
must have either to produce or buy com- 
mercially the food it needs. 

The Agency for International Develop- 
ment of the Department of State now pro- 
poses to increase its Investment in agricul- 
ture—to mobilize greater U.S. technology 
and resources by transferring American 
farming techniques and equipment to the 
developing countries; constructing fertilizer 
plants; establishing more extension services 
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and financing research for better and nutri- 
tious crops. 

Today, 1,300 A.I.D.-financed agricultural 
experts are working overseas; 2,000 foreign 
agricultural professionals are studying in 
this country under A.I.D. auspices. 

A.LD. projects are helping to irrigate more 
than a million acres in India, a half million 
acres in Pakistan, and a hundred thousand 
or more each in Korea, Afghanistan, Ecuador, 
Morocco and Tunisia. 

Food output has been rising in the less 
developed countries, but it has not kept 
pace with rising population, 

A solution to the population problem of 
each country must be found by the individ- 
ual countries themselves, according to their 
cultures, needs, and traditions. 

Solutions to such problems cannot be im- 
posed from outside. But we give help to na- 
tions which make their own decision to in- 
sure an effective balance between the num- 
bers of their people and the food they have 
to eat. At the same time we are pushing for- 
ward the frontiers of research in this field. 

The problem is indeed difficult, My col- 
leagues in the Office of the War on Hunger 
of the Agency for International Development 
of the Department of State and I—from the 
very able Administrator, Irwin Hedges, on 
down—have been spending long hours well 
into the night trying to find solutions to the 
various facets of the problem. 

But I am an optimist. For a world society 
that is likely to have a man on the moon 
within the next two or three years, it should 
not be too difficult to devise ways to prevent 
people from starving on earth, or living in 
the shadow of disease, misery and despair. 

I am confident that at the turn of the 
century, population will have found its level, 
and food production, aided by new tech- 
nologies may prove adequate, if we act now 
with drastic urgency. 

Collectively and individually we must strive 
to free the human spirit from want and 
hunger. 

It has been a great pleasure to meet with 
you today and discuss these important world 
issues. 

I wish you every success in furthering the 
goals and implementing the plans of this 
great educational institution. 

I thank you for this opportunity. You have 
been a wonderful audience. 


Postman Carl Jenkins 
HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, so 
often we forget that the little people 
are the most important persons in our 
lives. Many of our citizens never come in 
contact with anyone from the Federal 
Government except for our local post- 
man. These men perform a service which 
is one of the most vital in our national 
life. Without them our whole system of 
communication would fall apart. 

One of these great public servants, who 
has served my congressional district 
very well, is Postman Carl Jenkins. 
Some of the residents of Victoria Es- 
tates, De Kalb County, Ga., have asked 
me to mention Mr. Jenkins in the Rec- 
oRD, because they are so proud of this 
particular civil servant. I would like to 
quote a few lines from a letter I received 
concerning Postman Jenkins which 
will describe how the residents of Vic- 
toria Estates feel about him. 
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Postman Jenkins is the kind that I knew 
when I was a kid. He has taken an interest 
ìn every family and has gone beyond the 
call of duty to serve many of us. . . During 
a time of anxiety Postman Jenkins went 
out of his way to bring my wife and me 
mail. . . Several times he did this on his 
off duty hours. 


Mr. Speaker, Postman Jenkins sent 
the following letter to the people he 
serves. I believe this letter clearly demon- 
strates his character: 

I am retiring from the postal service. This 


the wonderful people in Victoria Es- 
tates. I want to take this opportunity to 
for the many acts of kindness 
and consideration you have shown me. I 
have made a great effort to serve you well 
in the capacity of a postman. Your apprecia- 
tion and respect for my service has certainly 
meant a lot to me. 

You have a wonderful community in which 
to live. I know you are proud of your com- 
munity, as you should be. I am glad that I 


I shall always cherish your friendship. 
I wish good health and happiness to each of 
you. 
, Sincerely, 
CARL JENKINS 
(Your Postman). 


Along with the residents of Victoria 
Estates, I would like to salute Postman 
Jenkins and wish him a very happy re- 
tirement. 


. Loyalty for Every Day 


‘ — 


` HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. GOODLING,. Mr. Speaker, our so- 
ciety today is languishing in a state of 
uncertainty; hence, it becomes vitally 
important to remember that the key- 
stone of a stable society is law and order. 

While we are busy searching for an- 
swers to our social problems, we must 
realize that law and order is the starting 
point for our solutions and that no for- 
mula for order can be operative minus 
these prime elements. 

The April 25, 1968, issue of the Stars 
and Stripes dealt very meaningfully with 
this subject through an editorial entitled 
“Loyalty for Every Day,” and because of 
its timely nature, I insert it into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


i LOYALTY FOR Every Day 


A democracy can maintain law and order 
if a substantial majority of its people value 
what they have in their form of government. 
A dictator, too, if he has sufficient armed 
might under his rigid control has little 
trouble in maintaining law and order. Both 
Hitler and Mussolini demonstrated this fact. 
Likewise, a Communist governing group 
which, in essence, is a dictatorship, can main- 
tain law and order. The laws and order, of 
course, are of their own dictation. 

Law and order is obviously essential. The 
alternative is anarchy where no one’s life or 
property is secure. 
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The difference in law and order in our type 
of democracy as against that in dictator or 
Communist countries, is that we make our 
laws; that they are not handed down to us 
by iron-handed rulers. 

Americans have liked their type of govern- 
ment ever since its founding, and have been 
willing to go to battle to sustain it. 

The growing bands of hippies, draft dis- 
senters, misguided liberals and others at- 
tacking and ridiculing our laws, our elected 
authorities, and generally impeding the 
workings of our type of government give real 
concern to the patriotic citizen. 

May 1 is Loyalty Day and Law Day. Its first 
observance came in 1931 under the sponsor- 
ship of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

A revivified observance of the date this 
year seems more important than ever before. 

The nation has had a little glimpse of what 
anarchy is like in the recent riots in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and elsewhere over the nation. 
It is terrifying to conceive of what it could 
lead to if not controlled in early stages. 
Aroused Americans in the final analysis 
would never submit to anarchy. But con- 
trolling it once well started would be an im- 
mensely costly bill in blood and destruction. 

A rededication to our democracy and prin- 
ciples for making it continue to work is more 
important this particular May 1 than ever 
before. Then it should be continued for all 
the days in the years ahead. 


A Reminder of What We Stand for 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, in the midst 
of the turmoil and confusion of the past 
few weeks, an editorial appeared in the 
April 11 issue of the Donelson News Diary 
which reminded me of some of the basic 
truths and values of our society—truths 
and values which we need today more 
than ever. Because of the timeliness of 
this article, I place it in the Rxconp: 

STILL AMERICA 
(By Everett Corbin) 


Let us remind those who would riot and 
bring destruction to a city that this is still 
America! 

And we say to those who would take from 
one and give to another: That is commu- 
nism—the Russian way! 

The American way is to get up early in the 
morning, put in a good day’s work—and be 
rewarded at the end of the week with a pay- 
check, the fruit of our labors. 

Then, with the money we are privileged to 
make we are entitled to buy those things we 
wish, be it a home, furniture, food, luxury 
items or what have you. 

Remember that this is America, home of 
the free enterprise system where every man 
can make something of himself if he chooses. 

He cannot expect to sit on his front porch, 
rocking in his rocking chair, and have his 
next door neighbor visit him, bringing food 
for his table. 

He must have initiative, drive, ambition to 
better himself. 

He must send his children to school. And 
his children must learn and prepare them- 
selves for the future. 

Life is exactly what we make it—nothing 
is handed to anyone on a silver platter. 

But when we find it necessary to take to 
the streets to loot and burn and pillage we 
are in effect turning our backs on society and 
demanding that others provide for us. 

This has never been the American way of 
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life—and God help us if such an attitude and 
demand is left unchallenged! 

We believe our leaders are afraid to act in 
the national interest. While change is justi- 
fied, it must come about through due process 
of law, and no one should know this better 
than the law. 

Again, taking from one and giving to an- 
other is the “communist way.” We must not 
fall victim to unreasonable demands! 

We must work, work, work—and only then 
expect to see something accomplished. 

This is the American way, and it has 
worked marvelously well for 191 years. It 
must continue to be our guide, 


Post-Dispatch Urges Postmaster General 
O’Brien To Continue Efforts To Convert 
Postal Service Into a Government 
Corporation 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Recor is replete with accolades to Law- 
rence O’Brien for the splendid service 
he has rendered in his administration of 
the postal service, to which I wish to add 
mine. He has shown vision and courage 
in the efforts he has expended in trying 
to improve this important service and 
justly merits the commendations he has 
received. 


Despite his resignation, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, in its issues of April 15, 
1968, has editorially urged Postmaster 
General O’Brien to continue working in 
behalf of his proposal to convert the 
postal service into a Government cor- 
poration. The Post-Dispatch speculates 
that the Kappel Commission will recom- 
mend the corporation idea and Mr. 
O’Brien should contribute his efforts to a 
citizens’ committee that the Post-Dis- 
patch believes should be formed to sell 
the proposal to the public. 

I insert the editorial in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LAWRENCE O’BRIEN’S SERVICE 


Lawrence O’Brien performed a fine service 
for the Post Office Department in his three 
years as Postmaster General by proposing its 
reorganization as a government corporation 
and by arguing elequently for the idea. We 
are sorry to see him resign before postal re- 
organization can be carried farther along to- 
ward fulfillment, though his feelings of ob- 
ligation to join Senator Robert Kennedy's 
campaign now that President Johnson has 
withdrawn from candidacy are understand- 
able. 

His successor, W. Marvin Watson, a presi- 
dential aid, faces a real challenge to carry 
on for modernization of the Post Office as 
imaginatively and persuasively as Mr. 
O'Brien has done thus far. He is to receive 
& forceful assist shortly tn the report of the 
commission on postal organization headed 
by Frederick R. Kappel, former chairman of 
American Telephone & Telegraph. The Kap- 
pel commission is expected, according to ad- 
vance report, to recommend the corporate 
form of organization proposed by Mr. O’Brien 
and to outline ways to bring about the 
transformation. 

If, as we hope, a citizens’ committee 18 
organized to inform the public about the 
urgent need for the reform and to press for 
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its adoption Mr. O’Brien should be a valua- 
ble participant in its work. He has been an 
effective advocate for reorganization, and 
successful completion of the movement he 
has begun will require the best resources that 
can be brought to bear. 


From Skid Row to Decency 
HON. ROBERT N, C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
direct the attention of the House to an 
outstanding example of what can be done 
to successfully alleviate human misery in 
our inner city areas. 

Specifically, I am talking about an 
effort which was launched several years 
ago in Philadelphia, Pa., to help a group 
of lonely and forgotten men who live on 
Skid Row. Since the Philadelphia Diag- 
nostic and Relocation Center first opened 
in May of 1963, supported by demonstra- 
tion funds from the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, about 
1,000 men have been given the social 
counseling, medical services, and moral 
support needed to leave the Row and 
begin new lives. Over the next 2 years 
an additional 800 men will need relo- 
cation services. 

The men who wind up on Skid Row 
are traditionally withdrawn and suspi- 
cious of “do gooder” attempts to reform 
them. To overcome this suspicion, the 
center hires contact men—men who 
know what Skid Row is like; many of 
them have personally known the degra- 
dation and hopelessness of living there. 

One such contact man is Edmund 
Sullivan, who represents just one of the 
success stories that have come out of the 
center. The road from the parentless 
home “Sully” left at age 13 to Philadel- 
phia’s Skid Row was a long one of as- 
sorted flophouses, New York’s Bowery, 
jails, freight cars, countless drunks, and 
many attempts to start over. At age 
50, one of the center’s contact men, an 
old drinking buddy, finally convinced 
“Sully” that the road out was worth it. 

‘These are men who have largely given 
up, who do not have the courage to leave 
the row and try to make a better life. As 
Edmund Sullivan was quoted as saying: 

I needed Skid Row because of a low self- 
image, but any man in his right mind wants 
to leave because you live like animals. 


Today as a contact man, Sully is work- 
ing to give other men the self-confidence 
it takes to leave the row. 

Once a contact reaches the skid rowers, 
the center offers them a “supermarket” 
of services from free meals and clothing 
to medical and psychiatric examina- 
tions, the constant support of an anchor 
counselor, and referral to other city and 
State agencies for specific needs. 

The work of the center has produced 
some valuable insights into the desperate 
conditions of skid row life. Alcoholism, 
as you might expect, is the No. 1 medi- 
cal problem, but the studies revealed 
that 16 percent of the men on the row 
are actually teetotalers, and 24 percent 
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are moderate drinkers. The TB rate 
is 20 times the city rate and only about 
2 percent of the men that were examined 
were free from disease or other serious 
abnormal conditions. 

Many of the men who come to the 
center are not ready to go immediately 
to independent living. Some go to tuber- 
culosis hospitals, many go to hospitals 
for alcoholics. Largely as a result of the 
center’s work and findings, the 100-bed 
Eagleville Hospital and Rehabilitation 
Center for Alcoholics was opened up on 
the outskirts of Philadelphia. 

Since most of the row men have little 
better than a grade school education and 
erratic work records in unskilled and 
semiskilled jobs, extensive job counsel- 
ing and employment services are pro- 
vided by the center. In addition, it runs 
a halfway house where alcoholics can live 
for a period of 4 to 6 months before 
moving to completely independent liv- 
ing. 
In 1965, when the original demonstra- 
tion funded by HUD ended, the Diagnos- 
tic & Relocation Corp. was specially 
formed to continue the important work 
of the center. Today the corporation and 
the Philadelphia Redevelopment Author- 
ity run the center jointly. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate the city of Philadelphia 
and the director of the center, Mr. Irving 
W. Shandler on the fine work they have 
done and continue to do. In times such 
as these, when we hear constant charges, 
countercharges, and criticism about what 
is or should be done for our less for- 
tunate inner city residents, it is truly 
gratifying to learn of such an effective 
effort in human renewal being carried on 
through Federal and local cooperation. 


A Tribute to Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, a most 
distinguished religious authority, S. Bur- 
man Long, D.D., of my home city of 
Worcester, Mass., recently extended, 
through a letter to the editor of the 
Worcester, Mass., Evening Gazette news- 
paper, that appeared in the April 19, 
1968, issue, a most impressive tribute, 
which I include in the Recor», to the late 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., coupled with 
a most stirring appeal to all of us every- 
where to conduct ourselves in his spirit. 

The Reverend Dr. S. Burman Long 
was born in Carlisle, Pa., and attended 
high school in Chambersburg, Pa. He 
earned a B.A. degree from Lebanon 
Valley College, a B.D. from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and the degrees of M.A. 
and D.D. from Syracuse University. He 
has served as moderator of the New York 
Congregational Christian Conference; he 
has been registrar and scribe of the 
Cheshire Association, New Hampshire; 
the Union Association, New York; and 
the Pilgrim and Worcester Associations 
in Massachusetts. In addition, he has 
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been president of the Pilgrim Club of 
Boston, the Ministers’ Associations of 
Syracuse, N.Y., Quincy, Mass., and Wey- 
mouth, Mass. He is also a member of the 
American Academy of Religion and the 
Society of Biblical Literature, and the 
author of “Be Ye Comforted,” and “Cal- 
endar of Love.” 

Dr. Long is now registrar of Massachu- 
setts Association of the United Church 
of Christ and present minister of Hope 
Congregational Church in Worcester, 
Mass. 

His letter to the editor follows: 


KEEPING THE SPIRIT oF NONVIOLENCE 


To THE Eprror: It was my privilege to 
watch on television most of the services for 
the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, an eloquent 
scholar. I did not hear or even detect a word 
or note of vengeance against the assassin. 
This is good because enmity is self-defeating 
and apparently it was assumed that the legal 
authorities would deal with the killer in ac- 
cordance with law and order. However, like 
ancient Cain, the killer at best is a fugitive 
and vagabond in mind and body. 

It was heartening to observe the extension 
of the spirit of Dr, King's nonviolent 
methods. 

The wars of recent years have been dey- 
astating to mind and body to many and the 
time has now come to make peace among 
all people the noble experiment and right- 
eousness as the goal and love as the method 
of common action. May the spirit of Dr. 
King prevail in each of us. 

S. BURMAN Long, D.D. 

WORCESTER. 


Congratulations John S. Messer 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, Examiner 
John S. Messer has issued a ruling re- 
kindling a new spirit of hope for improved 
passenger train service where despair 
had previously begun to develop. The ex- 
aminer has recommended that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission set cer- 
tain minimal standards” for interstate 
passenger rail service. In making the 
recommendation, he stated: 

The time has come when the commission 
can no longer act like a county coroner. The 
urgent need is for preventive medicine. 


By his action, taken April 22, Mr. Mes- 
ser has shown courage and dedication. 
This is at the very least an excellent rul- 
ing. It would, indeed, be a great compli- 
ment to each member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission if they would act 
to confirm, after these 81 years, a stand- 
ard for passenger train service. By so 
doing, they would display courage far be- 
yond that possessed or demonstrated by 
their predecessors. We are all aware of 
the myriad, deceitful actions taken by the 
American railroads to establish a position 
of revenue loss and passenger discourage- 
ment. In fact, Mr. Speaker, at the present 
time, one of the “granddaddies” of the 
effort to undermine public interest in 
railroad travel, the South Pacific Co., is 
attempting to remove pullman car facili- 
ties and dining car facilities from the 
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well-known Sunset, with undoubtedly 
the hope that some economic chaos can 
develop and the Southern Pacific can 
plead for relief from this undue economic 
burden by discontinuing the train. Now 
this undermining can be halted. Ex- 
aminer Messer is indeed correct when 
he says the passenger decline has 
“reached bedrock.” 

He also speaks the truth when he con- 
tends that a considerable portion of the 
passenger traffic recently lost could be 
recovered “if the defeatist attitude of the 
rail carriers could be overcome.” 

I know I speak for many of my col- 
leagues and a large portion of the Amer- 
ican traveling public, when I say: Well 
done, John S. Messer, may the Commis- 
sion have the courage to uphold the 
ruling which you have so ably issued. 


The American’s Creed 
HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


5 OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud of the thousands of young people 
who are graduating from the high schools 
of the Second District of Tennessee dur- 
ing the next 2 months. They have 
reached a very important step, and soon 
will be carrying on the jobs that we 
adults now hold. It is my privilege to con- 
gratulate these fine young men and 
women by way of a letter and a copy of 
the American’s Creed, as follows: 


Dear GRADUATE: I am happy to have the 
opportunity to extend my congratulations on 
the occasion of your graduation from high 
school, 

You are taking this important step forward 
at a significant time in the history of our 
beloved country and the world. You will, I 
know, be anxious to help in every way to 
safeguard our institutions, preserve our 
American ideals, and chart our course toward 
peace, to which goals we are all directing our 
best efforts. 

To me the American’s Creed by William 
Tyler Page has a special message to all loyal 
Americans. I am enclosing a copy for you, 
believing it will prove to be an inspiration 
and a guide. 

As your Representative in Congress, I wel- 
come your views on any matters that come 
before the Congress, and I will be happy to 
give you my best advice and assistance on 
any problem which you may care to bring to 
me. I will consider it an honor to be of 
service. 

I sincerely hope that your future will be 
filled with unlimited success and lasting hap- 


Sincerely yours, 
JouNn J. DUNCAN, 
Member of Congress. 


THe AMERICAN’S CREED 
(By William Tyler Page) 
ae 3 in the United States of America 
t of the people, by the people, 
for 4 people; whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed. 
A Republic; a sovereign Nation of many 
sovereign States; a perfect Union, one and 
; established upon those princi- 
ples of freedom, equality, justice and human- 
ity for which American patriots sacrificed 
res lives and fortunes. 
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I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
Country to love it; to support its constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; and 
to defend it against all enemies. 

Presented to (name of graduate) with con- 
gratulations upon High School graduation. 
May the future bring you success, happiness, 
and achievement in the highest ideals of 
American citizenship. 

Jo J. DUNCAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Second District of Tennessee. 


I Am a Man 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a constituent of mine, who looks 65, but 
is actually 90 years of age, met with me 
in my “mobile office” and handed to me 
the prose poem which follows. Mr. Harry 
Saks Heckheimer is himself white and 
born in Virginia, but his poem shows, 
in my view, a remarkable understanding 
of what American Negroes have to face. 
It also presents an eloquent plea for 
understanding and for brotherhood. 
Mr. Heckheimer’s prose poem follows: 
I Am A Man 
I am a man, I am black, nature made it so. 
I have legs, eyes and a heart and hopes and 
dreams. 
You will not accept me as I am, my poetry, 
my son 
of God, I am an untouchable. 


I must take my soul and place it on a platter, 
to be 


scolded, I don't want this, I shun it, I want 
my simple 

Sunday Prayer, and when at the door of 
Heaven our 

mutual shadows will be immaculate and 
occupy the same space. 


When perhaps on a festive day, they released 
my chain 

of sweat, and at a proper distance from the 
White Pillar’d 

Porch, dressed up in my Master’s discarded 
suit, I bowed 

and said “Master, Em yours—your Father's 
Father bought me 

years ago,” and they said “he remembers 
tha 


Or on my knees, marked with the vintage of 
my daily work 

yes, work that tore my heart and bent my 
shoulders, I 

made things rich, the dull earth bloomed, 
your mansions too, 

my manacles of deprivation wore my wrists, 
how long must I wait? 


No, never, no more, the sullen years wore on, 
the less 

we had the harder we fought, the God of 
Israel gave us 

courage to carry on, our backs still strong, 
for even 

then there was a School, to teach us how to 
read and 

write and nothing more, enslave the spirit, 
enslave the mind. 


Some day a fair day, when we grow up and 
our Nation’s 

battlefields erupt our black dead, it’s that, 
that makes 

us all alike, we shared each other’s blood, 
they gave their 

lives not based upon whether they were black 
or white. 
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If, thus our sacred dead, who so gloriously 
fight our 

wars, their glorious banners of courageous 
deeds, they lie 

on every battlefield to sustain those “Starts”, 
those 

Stripes, so, if, equal, then why not now? 


By thousands in Cap and Gown, we stand, 
in College, the 

Arts, Professions, if we do not excel, we equal, 
as on 

every Olympic Field, in the Ring, the Tennis 

Racket, the 

Cinder Path, our Jerseys may be made of 

simple cotton, 


Man for man, side by side, not like a con- 
jurer, but as a human force, we by 
sacrifice, for into every learned class, 
Statesman, the Legislature, the highest 
Court, and so we stand before the 
Public Rostrum, our gauntlets are 
white. 


We like our neighbors, we like their gossip, 
their small talk, even if detailed in 
letters, more than four, we discuss 
those things which have public appeal, 
our culture carries us back to the Rab- 
bis, and time and study is matching it 
with yours. 


You live in your houses, keep them, but take 
away the shambles, the running rot 
in every board, that is called a floor, 
ceilings whose dropping plaster fills 
your plate, no, we would rather, per- 
haps, stay where we are, just give us 
again a door that will close, water not 
filtered through City streets, our Taxes 
paid for part of yours, now you pay 
part of ours, yes, “give us simple sun- 
light and we will not want to move 
next door.” 


If, you don’t want to shake hands with us, 
remember we have them, for there is 
a light shining somewhere, don’t let 
it get out, replenish it, so it will shine 
through the darkest hours. 


Faith began with man, he made something 
greater than himself, but do not wait, 
it may be too late, death, disease and 
crime are at your gates—yes to-day we 
vote, the horror of the Streets running 
wild with blood, tin cans and cannis- 
ter gasoline filled, we are at the Water's 
Edge, and Spring will come, let's have 
flowers that are white, not red. 


Harry Saks HecKHEIMER. 


Special Week for Alabamians 
HON. TOM BEVILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
special week for Alabamians. The State’s 
annual Discover Alabama Week is un- 
derway. 

Discovering the many natural beauties 
of Alabama is indeed very satisfying 
during any week of the year. But on this 
special occasion, during this time set 
aside by proclamation of the Governor, 
we take time to focus attention on these 
many natural beauties. We also set aside 
this week to thank our many out-of- 
State visitors who are coming to Ala- 
bama in greater numbers each year. 


Birmingham 
story of Discover Alabama Week: 
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This state’s annual “Discover Alabama” 
week is under way. 

While almost any week in the year is a good 
one, we think, to discover the manifold nat- 
ural beauties of Alabama, the third one in 
April which is made the official one by proc- 
lamation of the governor, is indeed a good 
one. 

While the azaleas and white dogwood are 
gone in South Alabama and about gone in 
North Alabama, pink dogwood continues to 
beautify many of the state's northern coun- 
ties and mountain laurel is now glorifying 
many of the state parks. 

Alabama families could do themselves no 
greater favor than to plan a weekend outing 
while Spring’s green is still fresh. 

While they’re enjoying the beauty of their 
own state, Alabama citizens also might take 
a few minutes to say thanks to out-of-state 
visitors who are coming here in greater num- 
bers and spending more money while they're 
here. More than 27 million tourists visited 
Alabama in 1967, an increase of more than 3 
million in two years. The visitors spent $265 
million while they were in the state last 
year, thus making tourism the state's third 
largest industry. 

With great plans now in the making for 
Alabama’s long neglected system of state 
parks, the future should bring even greater 
delights to those who discover Alabama and 
greater reason for those who live here to ap- 
preciate the visitors and to hope that their 
tribe will increase, 


His Godly Doctrine of Nonviolence 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, a fitting 
tribute to the eloquence of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., appeared on April 14, 
1968, in the Miami Herald, from the able 
pen of one of my State’s most eloquent 
statesmen, a former Governor of Florida, 
the Honorable Fuller Warren. 

I believe this letter to the editor will 
be of deep interest to my colleagues and 
I insert it in the Record at this point: 

Among all the forces that have influenced 
the fortunes of mankind, none has been more 
powerful than oratory. 

The matchless eloquence of Christ is, 2,000 
years later, still a powerful influence upon 
nearly half of the human race. 

Patrick Henry's explosive oratory ignited 
the Revolutionary War that brought into 
being “the last best hope of earth,” the 
American nation, 

Lincoln's majestic eloquence saved America 
from dismemberment and struck the 
shackles of slavery from the humble hands of 
three million human beings. 

Churchill’s ennobling oratory saved civili- 
zation from Hitler’s boasted thousand years 
of Reich savagery. 

The healing eloquence of a young (like Dr. 
King, he died at 39) Georgian, Henry W. 
Grady, helped to bind up the wounds of the 
Civil War and re-unite the dissevered sec- 
tions of our country. 

Martin Luther King Jr., one of the most 
eloquent men ever to move the minds and 
hearts of men, did more than any other 
American to further emancipate 20 million 
Americans whose forefathers were un- 
shackled 105 years ago by Lincoln's deathless 
eloquence. 

And this non-violent “Prince of Peace” 
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may have saved our country from fratricidal 
convulsions that probably would have caused 
the streets of America to run red with human 
blood. Nobody knows, nobody CAN know, how 
much 200 million Americans owe this saintly 
man for calming the storm of racial strife 
that threatened to topple the truest refuge 
of freedom in the world of rising terror. 

All Americans, white and black, should 
offer up thanks that this marvelous man 
lived and preached the godly doctrine of non- 
violence in these turbulent times. 

FULLER WARREN. 


Dr. Ralph Prator, a Tribute to an 
Outstanding Educator 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
14, Dr. Ralph Prator, president of San 
Fernando Valley State College, will be 
honored at a testimonial dinner. His 
many friends and colleagues will take 
the occasion to pay homage to a man 
whose 10 years of devoted tenure gave 
to the San Fernando Valley of Cali- 
fornia and to the 22d District one of the 
finest colleges on the west coast. 

Dr. Prator will leave his post as pres- 
ident and will assume a teaching position 
at Valley State College this fall. He is 
resigning the presidency because he be- 
lieves that the college needs a “change 
of face.“ While his decision must be re- 
spected, it will be regretted by the com- 
munity, the college faculty, and student 
body. 

Ten years ago Valley State was a fledg- 
ling institution with 99 faculty members 
and 3,500 students. Under Dr. Prator’s 
administration the college has grown to 
an institution with a faculty of 619 and 
a student body of 15,600. In an area 
where excellent colleges and universities 
abound, Valley State has the reputation 
of being one of the most outstanding. 
Its remarkable growth and develop- 
ment are the result of the exceptional 
leadership that Dr. Prator has given to 
the office of the presidency. 

Dr. Prator’s impressive educational 
background led him to Bakersfield Col- 
lege, California, where he served as presi- 
dent for 8 years before accepting ap- 
pointment as president of the San Fer- 
nando Valley State College on February 
1, 1958. During the years that he headed 
Valley State he also lent his considerable 
talents to community efforts. His interest 
in the community’s welfare is reflected 
by his membership in many local organi- 
zations and in service on the board of 
such groups as the San Fernando Valley 
Council, the Boy Scouts of America, the 
West Valley YMCA, the San Fernando 
Valley Child Guidance Clinic, the San 
Fernando Symphony Association, the Los 
Angeles Headquarters City Development 
Association, and many others. 

Following his graduation from the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
where Dr. Prator received his doctorate 
in educational administration, and after 
a brief tenure as a high school principal, 
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he entered the field of college adminis- 
tration, first in Colorado, later in Cal- 
ifornia, His career was interrupted by 
World War II, when he served as a lieu- 
tenant commander in the U.S. Navy from 
1942 to 1945. 

Though retiring as president of Valley 
State, Dr. Prator will nevertheless re- 
main there to teach in order that—as 
he said, “I can relate at least part of 
what I’ve learned to prospective admin- 
istrators who might attend my classes.” 
His students will have a rare opportunity 
to study under an educator of Dr. Pra- 
tor’s caliber. 

I am proud of the fact that San Fer- 
nando Valley State College is located in 
my congressional district and that I have 
been able to watch its growth and ex- 
pansion under Dr. Prator’s oustanding 
leadership. He leaves the administration 
of the college with flying colors. 

I congratulate Dr. Prator on his re- 
tirement from the presidency, since it is 
his wish to take this step. 

I congratulate Valley State College 
for adding to its faculty the impressive 
name of Dr. Ralph Prator. 


Representative Patman Honored 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our esteemed colleagues, the Honorable 
WRIGHT Parman, of Texas, chairman of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, is the recipient of a unique 
but richly deserved honor. The board of 
directors of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
of New York has presented Mr. PATMAN 
with a beautifully engrossed plaque in 
recognition of his years of distinguished 
service in this body and his understand- 
ing and appreciation of the importance 
of savings and homeownership and of 
the functions performed by the Federal 
home loan banks. 

The text of the plaque reads: 

Whereas, the Honorable Wright Patman is 
now serving his thirty-ninth year in Con- 
gress, and 

Whereas, during all those years, he has 
been a vigorous and effective advocate for 
the people of this Nation, and 

Whereas, the distinguished Chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
is a recognized authority on our monetary 
system, and 

Whereas, he has a full understanding and 
appreciation of the social and economic im- 
portance of savings and home ownership and 
the functions performed by the Federal Home 
Loan Banks: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Directors of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of New York express ap- 
preciation for his thirty-nine years’ service in 
Congress and extend to him our best wishes 
for continued happiness, good health and 
many more years of service to this country. 


I am sure the Members of the House 
join with me in expressing congratula- 
tions to Mr. Parman and wishing him 
good health and many more years of 
service in the Congress. 
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A War on Crime That Is Being Won 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, with the 
dismal failure of the Attorney General 
and other national leaders to enforce 
the law effectively, it came as quite a 
relief to read of a local police force which 
is making steady, tangible progress, and 
proving that law enforcement, like so 
many other functions of government, is 
best conducted and improved on the local 
level. The following article, which ap- 
peared in the Tampa Tribune of April 
14, describes what I would consider a 
model program for improved police-com- 
munity relations and better law enforce- 
ment, I hope that the excellent example 
of the Orlando, Fla., Police Department 
will be followed by intelligent law-en- 
forcement officials throughout the coun- 
try, and include this article in the Ex- 
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COURTESY, COOPERATION CURB ORLANDO 
CRIME 
(By Bennett Deloach) 

The City of Orlando is demonstrating that 
courteous policemen and a strong public 
relations program to gain citizen support of 
good law enforcement are two of the very 
best techniques to fight crime. 

The heart of this unorthodox program is 
prevention of crime at its source. The polite- 
but-firm police approach ties in with other 
independent efforts to control crime in 
Orlando. 

Criminal Court judges are imposing 
tougher sentences, particularly on criminals 
with past conviction records. An aggressive 
part-time Orange County Juvenile Court 
judge has in operation several novel and 
effective youth programs, 

These combined crime fighting enterprises 
are paying off. FBI reports show that during 
1967 serious crime increased 16 per cent 
across the nation and 20 per cent in cities of 
100,000 to 500,000. In many Florida cities, the 
increases were worse. But in Orlando, crimes 
of passion decreased 34 per cent, and crimes 
against property increased less than 1 per 
cent, Orlando’s juvenile crime rate rose only 
2.33 per cent against the national average 


tensions of Remarks. of 14, 
ORLANDO CRIME CHART 
Forcible Aggravated Breaking Petty Offenses 
Homicide rape Robbery assault and larceny Auto theft cleared 
entering by arrest 
17 34 124 379 1, 406 996 418 351 
19 4 122 263 1,112 1,185 494 531 


Catalyst for this war on crime is Mayor 
Carl T. Langford, whose No. 1 campaign 
plank when elected last year was rehabilita- 
tion of the police department. He keeps a 
police walkie talkie at his bedside and wants 
to be called on every serious crime, Almost 
every night he tours the city until after mid- 
night. 


By word and deed the five-member City 
Council has backed the anti-crime crusade. 
It is on record as saying there will be no law- 
lessness in Orlando and that the police de- 
partment has its strongest backing. 

The police department has been granted 
everything it and the mayor wanted, includ- 
ing pay raises that averaged $1,200 per man, 
new equipment and assurance of a new po- 
lice building to replace the present one built 
as a school house in 1907. 

A starting salary of $5,844 for recruits went 
into effect during 1967 and work hours were 
reduced from 44 to 40. The response to this 
was so great that applications flooded in 
from Florida police officers. There were 35 
from Tampa alone. 

The city administration, however, decided 
against hiring officers from police depart- 
ments in the Central Florida area for fear 
of stripping them. A rule now in effect is 
that a policeman must have been away from 
his previous police employment in this area 
for six months or must submit a letter en- 
dorsing his application from his police su- 
perior. 

The Orlando police department has a 
budget of $1,600,000, which is to be increased 
to $2 million in November. The department 
has an authorized strength of 211 officers. 
Currently it has 185 employes and a huge 
stack of applications awaiting processing. 

Mayor Langford, who’s 50, promised when 
elected to “reorganize, revitalize and reha- 
bilitate the police department by better pay, 
better working conditions and better govern- 
ment and community support.” 

Two weeks after Langford took office, the 
then police chief, Carlisle Johnson, retired. 
Mayor Langford would say only that John- 
son was a firm, strong and good officer. Per- 
sons outside the city administration said 


Johnson was extremely tough and always 
feuding with newspapers and embroiled in 
controversy. 

Under city charter, the Mayor has the duty 
of director of public safety. Langford's pred- 
ecessor only used the title of “acting direc- 
tor,” letting each department head run his 
own affairs. Langford shucked the “acting” 
part of the title and became a full fledged 
director in complete charge of police, fire 
and garbage departments. 

One of his first acts was to name a new 
chief, Robert Chewning, who had risen 
through the ranks to deputy chief. Then the 
Mayor and Council put through the pay rais- 
es which amounted to increases as high as 
$1,500 for some officers, 

Mayor Langford said before he took office 
police morale was extremely low, officers were 
indifferent toward the public and often were 
discourteous. He ordered the police depart- 
ment to accord every citizen equal treatment. 

It was up to dapper Chief Chewning to 
carry out the Mayor’s commands. The chief 
looks anything but the part of a police officer. 
He’s 44, has prematurely gray hair, a black 
moustache, looks and expresses himself like 
a business executive. 

Chewning issued a general order that po- 
lice officers would be courteous and polite at 
all times. They would be neat. No citizen 
would be addressed in a degrading manner 
and that included use of such terms as “hey, 
boy” when talking to Negroes, 

He opened police records to the press and 
sought newspaper support to help tell the 
public of his department’s work. 

Morale shot up, primarily because of the 
pay raises. But there have been other morale 
stimulants. When an officer does an outstand- 
ing job there is a ceremony for presentation 
of commendations. Copies of the commenda- 
tion go into the officer’s personnel record and 
to the City Council. 

Chewning explains that for too long po- 
licemen everywhere have been clannish and 
actually isolated from the mainstream of 
community life. To eradicate this complex 
and to push police public relations at the 
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same time, Chewning urges his officers to join ` 
civic clubs and to become active in them. 

A speakers’ bureau has been established 
within the department, Police spokesmen ac- 
tually solicit speaking engagements to tell 
the public their story, 

Police Week is celebrated with demonstra- 
tions of pistol shooting, judo, self defense 
and crime detection methods. Last year at a 
shopping center 12,000 persons viewed a po- 
lice exhibit and performance. 

Chief Chewning thinks police dogs invalu- 
able in police work, both for searches and 
for controlling unruly crowds. Two of his six 
German Shepherds are good trailers. The 
public was told about the addition of a Ca- 
nine Patol six months before the dogs ac- 
tually were put to work. A public demon- 
stration was held in Orlando Stadium and 
6,500 persons turned out to see the dogs. 

When the dogs were first used, a threaten- 
ing crowd in a Negro area was dispersed with- 
in minutes, Then the handlers remained at 
the scene with the dogs while children 
patted the animals and listened to stories 
about them. 

Every officer is urged to take college train- 
ing and Mayor Langford said it is hoped that 
eventually all officers will have college de- 
grees, Chief Chewning himself is working 
toward a degree. 

Police completing college work are given 
extra credit toward promotion, The depart- 
ment pays for all college work successfully 
completed. If an officer flunks a course, he 
pays for the instruction. 

A police review board investigates every 
complaint, no matter how minor. 

The chief enthusiastically believes a police 
department’s public image reflects its effi- 
ciency. 

He also says “I can go into any town and 
by looking at the police department tell you 
what kind of government you have. It is a 
good barometer.” 

Crime detection work is stressed in Or- 
lando’s police department and nearly every 
day some kind of school is being conducted. 
Special equipment used in criminal work has 
been purchased. All this is evidenced in the 
increase—almost double—in the number of 
arrests made after crimes have been com- 
mitted. 

The city spends a great deal of time in 
racial relations and all efforts in this field 
are regarded as crime deterrents. 

Orlando was one of the first cities in Flo- 
rida to have a Mayor’s committee on inter- 
racial relations and it has worked effectively 
in their city, with a Negro population of 31 
per cent. 

When he took office Mayor Langford re- 
scinded the closed-door policy of inter-racial 
committee meetings. 

“There will be no secret meetings. If we 
have a (racial) problem we talk about it in 
public.” 

One of Chief Chewning’s most valuable of- 
ficers is Sgt. Otha Kelly, a Negro. Sgt. Kelly 
is popular with Negroes and his picture is on 
police recruiting posters as an example of 
police careers available to Negroes. Orlando 
has 11 Negro policemen and is seeking more. 

A future project for the department is to 
open a branch or police precinct office in the 
largest Negro area. Chief Chewning believes 
this will afford Negro residents a quicker and 
better outlet for their problems. 

One official heavily involved with work 
among young Negroes is Juvenile Judge D. 
Arthur Yeargey. His overall work has done 
much to hold down the crime rate among 
juveniles. However, he says he will not be 
satisfied until there is no increase shown for 
juvenile crime. 

Working with the Orange County Bar, 
Judge Yeargey has arranged for the bar to 
provide young offenders with volunteer at- 
torney aid. This was going on long before the 
Supreme Court’s Gault decision last year or- 
dered legal aid for offending youths who 
wanted it. 
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He is a strong advocate of opening juvenile 
courts to the press. He says the mere act of 
a reporter's opening his note pad at a court 
hearing has a greater effect on the parents 
of a young offender than anything a judge 
might say. Parents just don’t want their 
names or their children’s names appearing 
in public print. 

Only as a last resort is a boy or girl sent to 
a state reform institution to serve a juvenile 
court sentence. Every effort possible to 
rehabilitate an offender is taken. 

All second offense traffic violators are re- 
quired to spend night hours in the emer- 
gency rooms of hospitals where accident vic- 
tims are brought. Driving violations have 
fallen off considerably. 

Under Judge Yeargey’s direction the Orange 
County Parental Home has been established 
for children charged with minor infractions 
who have no home or come from broken 
homes. 

Bars were removed from the Juvenile De- 
tection Home three years ago, A strong reli- 
gious program has been put on by the min- 
isterial association and recreational activities 
keep the youngsters busy. The youths are 
taught basic school subjects by public school 
teachers. 

There also is an Edgewood Boys Ranch 
where first offenders are rehabilitated. A 
strong religious atmosphere prevails and 
church workers counsel with the offending 
boy’s parents. Boys are given ranch duties 
and required to attend public school. Of the 
60 boys at the ranch in its two years of op- 
eration only two have run away. 

Civic groups and individuals financed con- 
struction of the Parental Home and Boys 
Ranch and help in its operations. 

One effective crime curb is a judge-to- 
youth type group which Judge Yeargey calls 
the Juvenile Court Advisory Council. Two 
representatives from each school in Orange 
County meet about every six weeks. 

The boys and girls freely discuss current 
problems such as marijuana, smoking, speed- 
ing with Judge Yeargey. The youngsters often 
request discussions with newspapers and 
narcotics and FBI agents. The meetings en- 
able the judge to detect juvenile trouble 
areas. 

All these projects and all the efforts of 
police, says Judge Yeargey, are being put 
together to try to make a climate conducive 
to preventing crime. 

It is a climate most cities would find en- 
viable. 


The Snooping Machine 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Government Op- 
eration’s Special Subcommittee on In- 
vasion of Privacy, which I have the priv- 
ilege to chair, held hearings in 1966 
on a proposed National Data Bank. Those 
hearings, as well as intensive press 
speculation and increasing congressional 
interest, have caused the National Data 
Bank to become inextricably interwoven 
with all the worst aspects of big govern- 
ment characterized as “Big Brother.” 
The attempt to separate out the strands 
which would be beneficial for our society 
from those which would kill privacy is 
now a fundamental concern of many in- 
formed writers on this subject. 

Prof. Alan Westin has written an ac- 
curate history of the Nationa! Data Bank 
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debate and has made valuable contribu- 
tions to the continuing discussion in the 
May issue of Playboy. As he says: 


What this all boils down to is the fact that 
American society wants both statistical data 
and privacy. 


As a nation, we do not want to become 
data rich at the price of becoming pri- 
vacy poor. In order to transform “The 
Snooping Machine” into a meaningful 
engine for progress, a basic understand- 
ing of the issues involved must be kept 
clearly in mind. Professor Westin’s arti- 
cle is very helpful in this regard and 
I am pleased to insert it in the RECORD 
at this point: 

THE SNOOPING MACHINE 
(By Alan Westin) 


The year is 1975. The place is a suburb 
in the United States. The setting is a record- 
control society that could make George 
Orwell’s Oceania almost look like a haven 
of privacy. 

At seven a.m., our typical citizen, an en- 
gineer named Roger M. Smith, wakes up, 
dresses, has breakfast and gets ready to com- 
mute by car to his office in Central City. 
Already, heat, light and water records fed 
directly from his home to the Central City 
Utility Corporation (for purposes of billing 
and use analysis) provide data that can es- 
tablish when Smith got up and just how he 
moved through his house. 

Smith takes his car out of the garage and 
drives onto the turnpike, heading downtown. 
As he reaches the tollgate, his license plate 
is automatically scanned by a television 
camera and his number is sent instantane- 
ously to an on-line computer containing lists 
of wanted persons, stolen cars and traffic- 
ticket violators. If Smith’s plate registers a 
positive response, police stationed 100 yards 
along the turnpike will have the signal before 
Smith's car reaches their position. 

As he stops at the tollgate, Smith gives the 
initial performance of what will be a ritual 
repeated many times during the day. He 
places his right thumb in front of a scanning 
camera. At the same time, he recites into the 
unit’s microphone, “Smith, Roger M., 2734- 
2124-4806.” Roger has just used his thumb- 
print, voiceprint and personal identification 
number to carry out his first financial trans- 
action of the day. 

Roger’s inputs are carried swiftly by data 
line to the Downtown National Bank, the 
central depository of Roger’s financial ac- 
count. Though he may have accounts in 
other banks throughout the country, these 
are all registered and monitored by the bank 
in Smith’s place of residence or work, When 
the thumbprint and voiceprint recorded at 
the tollgate are compared with the bank's 
master prints, establishing that it is really 
“Smith, Roger M., 2734-2124-4806,” the bank’s 
computer posts a 75-cent charge to his ac- 
count and flashes a 75-cent credit to the 
bank holding the Turnpike Authority 
account. 

Throughout his typical day, when he parks 
at the Triangle Garage, is registered in and 
out of the company office for payroll verifica- 
tion, has lunch at Jimmy's East, makes pur- 
chases at Macy’s, goes to Central City Sta- 
dium for a ball game, places a bet on the 
daily double, buys plane tickets, settles his 
hotel bill or buys 500 shares of Electronic 
Computers Unlimited, Roger Smith will use 
no cash, Money has been eliminated, except 
for pocket-change transactions. 

Of course, all of Roger’s regular, continuing 
obligations are paid automatically from his 
account—his mortgage installments, insur- 
ance premiums, magazine subscriptions, or- 
ganizational membership dues, etc. Those 
continuing accounts that fluctuate monthly 
are also verified and paid automatically— 
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medical bills, psychiatrist's fees, gasoline 
charges, telephone bills, pay-TV account, 
book-club purchases, etc. All financial credits 
to Roger’s account, each carefully identified 
as to the source and classified as to the 
basis for payment, go directly to the bank, 
not to Roger. Roger’s various Federal, state 
and local tax obligations are determined by 
computer analysis and are automatically paid 
when due. 

This is a superb system—efiicient, practical 
and far cheaper than the money economy 
with which mankind fumbled along for so 
long. But one by-product of the cashless 
society is that every significant movement 
and transaction of Roger Smith’s life has 
produced a permanent record in the computer 
memory system. As he spends, uses and 
travels, he leaves an intransmutable and 
centralized documentary trail behind him. To 
those with access to his financial account, 
Roger Smith’s life is an open tape. 

But the daily denuding of Roger Smith has 
only begun. For every person in the United 
States in 1975, there are four master files. 
His complete educational record, from pre- 
school nursery to postgraduate evening course 
in motorboat economics, is in an educational 
dossier, including the results of all intelli- 
gence, aptitude and personality tests he's 
taken, ratings by instructors and peers and 
computer analyses of his projected educa- 
tional capacities. 

Roger’s complete employment record con- 
tains entries for every job he has held, with 
rate of pay, supervisors’ evaluations, psy- 
chometric test results, recommendations, out- 
side interests, family milieu and a computer- 
analyzed, up-to-date job-security profile. All 
of this is available for instant print-out when 
an employer wants to consider Roger for a job 
or a promotion. 

Roger’s financial file is probably the largest. 
It contains a selected history of his financial 
transactions, from his earliest entry into 
the computerized economy to his latest ex- 
penditure for a new Carramba-35 sports car. 
His patterns of earnings, fixed expenditures, 
discretionary spending, computer-projected 

capacity and similar items are all 
kept ready, so that decisions involving loans, 
mortgages, insurance and other credit-line 
transactions for Roger Smith are made with 
full knowledge of his fiscal history. 

Finally, there is Roger’s national citizen- 
ship file. This is a unified Federal-state-local 
dossier that contains all of Roger’s life his- 
tory that is “of relevance” to Government. 
In 1975, that is quite a broad category, It 
includes his birth facts and permanent iden- 
tification number, his educational file in full 
(after all, it was either public education or 
publicly assisted), his military service, all 
the information from his license applications, 
income-tax records and Social Security data 
and, if he now works or worked in the past 
as a Government employee, consultant or 
contractor, his public employment record and 
assorted security clearances. If Roger was 
ever arrested for a crime other than a minor 
traffic violation, a special public-offender in- 
telligence file is opened on Roger Smith that 
includes a large base of information relating 
to his educational, employment, military, 
family and civic activity. Citizenship files 
also include a personal-health category, de- 
veloped to aid public-health measures and 
to assist individuals caught in health crises 
away from their home physicians. This con- 
tains a complete medical dossier from birth 
condition and psychosexual development to 
reports of last week's immunization shot, 
cardiogram flutter or extended-depression 
check-up. Most important of all, these four 
master files on education, employment, fi- 
mances and citizenship can be put together 
into one unified print-out whenever a Gov- 
ernment agency with subpoena power chooses 
to do so. 

For purposes of economic forecasting, de- 
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mographic studies and behavioral prediction, 
the data base such a dossier society has 
created provides unequaled opportunities for 
research and policy analysis. For enforcement 
of public programs—educational reforms, in- 
tegration rules, crime control, mental 
health—the national file system brings un- 
paralleled advantages. But crucial elements 
of privacy in a free society, such as the par- 
tial anonymity of life, limited circulation of 
personal information and preservation of 
confidence in certain intimate relationships, 
are the bleeding casualties of a dossier soci- 
ety. For the Roger Smiths of 1975, life is by, 
on and for the record. 

How does the record net work? For Roger 
Smith, who started work as an engineer at 
Consolidated Technics in the “old personnel 
system” days of 1965, the flash of under- 
standing came when he was considered for 
the key promotion of his career, a possible 
moye from engineering supervisor at Con- 
solidated Technics to deputy vice-president 
for engineering at General Space, Incorpo- 
rated. As Roger sat in the office of the infor- 
mation-system analyst (formerly personnel 
director) of General Space, he found himself 
staring at a print-out that had just been 
handed to him. It was titled “Inconsistent 
Items for Personal Explanation at Assess- 
ment Interview.” As he scanned the list, he 
found these items: 

1. High School Personality Test Profile. 
High score on the Fosdick Artistic and Lit- 
erary Interest Inventory; technical career 
rated “doubtful.” 

2. Criminal Record. Disturbing-the-peace 
conviction, Daytona Beach, Florida, age 18. 
Speeding tickets, New Jersey Turnpike, 1973, 
1974. 

3. Civic Activity. Signed antidraft petition 
circulated by Colgate University chapter, 
Make Love Not War Society. Door registers 
showed attendance at campus lecture by 
George Lincoln Rockwell, age 20. 

4. Income Management Rating. B—. Aver- 
age annual personal loan held during past 
five years—$3000 to $5000. Balance in savings 
account on April 1, $217.41. 

“If you have studied this long enough,” 
the information-system analyst broke in, “let 
me briefly explain our procedure here to you. 
You are one of four men being considered for 
this position. We want you to take ag much 
time as you need to write out an explanation 
of these items in your record, Your answers 
should be in terms of how these items might 
affect a possible career for you here at Gen- 
eral Space, Incorporated. Keep in mind that 
we do seventy-five percent of our work for 
the Federal Space Voyage Program, and that 
involves classified information. The explana- 
tion you give us will become part of your 
general personnel files, of course, including 
the disposition we make of your employ- 
ment review. 

“Since this is the first time you seem to 
have applied for a job under the new com- 
puterized career-analysis system, let me re- 
assure you that this is not an unusually 
large number of inconsistent items to be pre- 
sented with. Your complete file runs close to 
two hundred and fifty pages, which is about 
the average length for a man of your age. 
However, I think it is only fair to tell you 
that two of the men being evaluated for the 
position have no inconsistencies to comment 
on as part of their personal interviews. After 
you have done this on several occasions you 
will probably get used to it.” 

At this point, Rod Serling should appear 
on the television screen, grin his raffish grin 
and say, “Portrait of life in a fish bowl, 
somewhere in the Twilight Zone.” We should 
all be able to smile appreciatively at his 
superb science-fiction imagination and then 
check the late movie on channel two. The 
trouble is that Roger Smith’s dilemma is 
closer to reality than we think, both tech- 
nologically and as a matter of social trends 
in America. 
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Consider first the question of techno- 
logical feasibility. The average person knows 
that computers can collect and store vast 
amounts of data, search this with great 
swiftness, make comparisons and collation 
and engage in machine-to-machine ex- 
changes of data, all at quite reasonable cost 
per bit of information. Despite this general 
awareness, there is still a common tendency 
to believe that “technological limitations” 
make it impossible to collect information for 
a dossier system of the detail described for 
Roger Smith. 

Such a belief is simply nonsense, To illus- 
trate this fact, we need only look at one 
data memory process recently developed by 
the Precision Instrument Company of Palo 
Alto, California, This system uses a one-watt, 
continuous-wave argon laser to burn minute 
“pits” in the opaque coating of plastic com- 
puter tape. The laser is so precise and can be 
focused so intensely that each pit is only 
one micron, or .000039 inch in size. Where 
normal recording has been about 5600 bits of 
information on an inch of magnetic tape, 
the new laser process can put 645,000,000 bits 
in microscopic parallel rows on each inch, 
And the recording process achieves speeds of 
12,000,000 bits per second. 

Once recorded, the information is per- 
manently available for use. To read the data, 
a lower-powered laser beam examines the 
tape as it flies past at high velocity, translat- 
ing the light that shines through the pits 
into an electrical pulse that is sent to a 
print-out machine or a computer for further 
use. 

In terms of a dossier society, the laser 
memory system means that a single 4800- 
foot reel of one-inch tape could contain about 
20 double-spaced typed pages of data on every 
person in the United States—man, woman 
and child. It would take only four minutes 
to retrieve a person’s dossier under such a 
system. With 100 reels of tape, stored in a 
room no larger than 15 feet by 20 feet, 2000 
pages of data could be maintained on every 
American. Allowing extra time to locate the 
particular reel on which a subject's file was 
stored, his entire 2000-page dossier could be 
retrieved in about ten minutes, 

The cashless society lies equally within 
technological reach. Enough computers could 
easily be produced to handle the volume of 
transactions that would be generated by an 
automatic economy. Remote-point inquiries 
and inputs from small desktop units to a 
central computer are in common use today 
in airline- and hotel-reservation systems. 
New types of telephone instruments, such as 
the Bell Touch Tone card-dialing system, 
allow bills to be paid from the home and per- 
mit merchants to verify availability of funds 
before releasing products to purchasers, 
Vending machines have been developed that 
use optical scanners to accept credit cards. 
Though there are still some problems in 
achieving unique identification of each in- 
dividual by single fingerprint or voiceprint, 
simultaneous use of these techniques could 
now prevent all but the most elaborately 
conceived frauds. Any losses of this kind 
would probably be far less than those cur- 
rently sustained by check forgery and stolen 
credit cards. Technologically, then, we now 
have the capability of installing a com- 
puterized economic system. 

Even though both the dossier network 
and the automated economy are techno- 
logically possible, this does not mean that 
American society has to use its capabilities 
in this way. Why shouldn’t we dismiss this 
prospect as something that Government and 
private organizations would never think of 
adopting? The answer is that several basic 
social trends in American life have been 
moving us in precisely such a direction dur- 
ing the past two decades. 

The first of these trends is the enormous 
expansion of information gathering and rec- 
ord keeping in our society. Partly, this stems 
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from factors such as the increasing com- 
plexity of our industrial system, the expan- 
sion of regulatory, welfare and security func- 
tions by Government and the growth of 
large-scale bureaucracies in our corpora- 
tions, universities, unions and churches, 
Partly, the growth in record collection stems 
from the breakdown of traditional, face-to- 
face techniques for personal evaluation of 
individuals by authorities. In an age of in- 
creased personal mobility, nationalization 
of culture and standardized mass education 
when so many people within each socio- 
economic group look, talk and think alike, 
“the file” becomes the Government's instru- 
ment for distinguishing among them. 

Similarly, the turn of social science from 
rational or interest-seeking models of hu- 
man motivation to heavily psychological and 
sociological explanations of human behav- 
jor means that masses of highly personal 
data must be collected to analyze events 
“scientifically” and make wise choices in 
public policy. Self-disclosure by individuals, 
then, becomes an obligation of good citizen- 
ship in the modern age, as well as an act of 
faith in “science,” 

Thus, when each American today reaches 
the gatekeepers of public and private auth- 
ority, the official’s basic response is to open 
a file on him, ask for extensive self-revela- 
tion, conduct independent investigations and 
share information with other certified file 
managers of our society. If anyone thinks 
this is an exaggerated portrait, just stop and 
think for one moment: How many Govern- 
ment forms and reports on yourself or your 
family did you fill out during the past year? 
How many questionnaires did you answer 
about yourself? How many progress reports 
on your activities did you file with financial, 
employment and organizational authorities? 
How many investigations of yourself do you 
think were conducted without your knowl- 
edge? How many investigators asked you 
about other people’s lives. How many eval- 
uations of others did you contribute to 
the permanent files? Did you ever refuse to 
answer questions about others or yourself? 
Do you know anyone who did? 

This growth of investigations, dossiers and 
information sharing has been, of course 
enormously accelerated by the advent of 
the computer, Now, private and public or- 
ganizations can process 10, 50, 100 times as 
much personal information about their em- 
ployees, clients or wards than was ever pos- 
sible in the eras of print, paper and analysis 
by eyes and ear. The older barriers of too 
much cost, not enough time and too much 
error that once protected privacy of personal 
transactions have been overcome by the com- 
puter in just the same way the barriers of 
closed rooms or open spaces that once pro- 
tected privacy of conversation have been 
swept away by new electronic eavesdropping 
devices. 

The impact of the computer is not just 
economic, however. Its real force is on the 
mental processes of our society, in the way 
we think we should make decisions once we 
have machines that are capable of accepting, 
storing and processing so much information, 
When machines can store so much data and 
so many questions that we once thought 
beyond our capacities to resolve can be an- 
swered factually and logically, our society 
comes to expect that decisions of business, 
government and science ought to be based 
on analysis of all the data. Anyone who ad- 
vocates withholding the necessary data from 
the information systems in the name of 
fragile values such as privacy or liberty may 
be seen as blocking man's most promising op- 
portunity in history—to know himself and 
to make more rational, more predictable de- 
cisions about human affairs. 

These technological capabilities and social 
pressures became a tangible issue for the 
American public with current proposals to 
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create a national data center. For years, com- 
puter-industry leaders, Government data col- 
lectors and social scientists had been ex- 
changing wistful memos on the need to 
bring together the statistical data gathered 
and held separately by various public agen- 
cies. Though this was felt to have great value 
for statistical research, it was generally be- 
lieved that cost factors, technical problems 
and an “unready” public opinion made such 
a data center something for the future. 

In 1965, a committee of the Social Science 
Research Council recommended that the 
Federal Bureau of the Budget create a na- 
tional center for “socio-economic” data. The 
S. S. R. C. is one of the leading private spon- 
sors of academic research, and the Budget 
Bureau is the President's chief coordinating 
instrument for Executive agencies. The re- 
port pointed out that bureaus within 21 ma- 
jor Federal agencies had accumulated more 
than 600 bodies of statistical data on 30,000 
computer tapes and 100,000,000 punch cards, 
that there was a risk of destruction for some 
of this data and that what was kept was not 
being coordinated effectively for analytical 
use. 


The Budget Bureau responded by hiring a 
management consultant named Edgar S. 
Dunn, Jr., to study the issue. Late in 1965, 
he reported that the data-center idea was 
excellent, Computer technology, he noted, 
now made possible statistical aids to public 
policy analysis that had never been possible 
before, At the same time, important new Fed- 
eral responsibilities for urban renewal, 
health, antipoverty, education and civil 
rights p:i made amalgamation of sta- 
tistical data essential. Dunn observed that the 
nucleus of the center could be some 9000 
tapes that had been identifed as the most 
important of the Federal data pool. These 
would be drawn from housing and current 
population data held by the Census Bureau, 
consumer-expenditure surveys and industry- 
labor data from the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Social Security data and Internal 
Revenue Service records. 

The Dunn report recommended that the 
Budget Bureau ask Congress for a small ap- 
propriation in 1967 to preserve the 9000 key 
tapes and to start design of the data center. 
The proposal seemed to be gaining momen- 
tum when the Budget Bureau named a task 
force in December 1965 to make over-all rec- 
ommendations for more effective utilization 
of Federal data. This committee, chaired by 
Professor Carl Kaysen, an economist who had 
served with the Kennedy Administration and 
is now chairman of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton, was expected to 
give the data-center proposal warm endorse- 
ment. About the same time, the press re- 
ported that another Federal Executive com- 
mission had urged the creation of a com- 
puterized national employment service; this 
would contain personnel files on persons 
seeking employment and would be used to 
match prospective employees with new job 
openings. Yet another Federal study group 
reported in 1965 that a national citizens’ 
medical data bank would be desirable and 
would probably be established “in the next 
decade.” 

To those familiar with the Washington 
political process, it looked as though the full 
Executive ‘“softening-up process“ was at 
work. Prestigious private groups had called 
on the Executive branch to move forward 
with a badly needed program. Executive task 
forces had affirmed the necessity and feasi- 
bility of the proposal. If no Congressional 
authorization had been needed to go ahead 
with this “technical program” and if exist- 
ing funds could have been used for the 
early design studies, the national data cen- 
ter might well have been launched. 

But 1966 was a year too full of public 
alarms over Big Brother technology for this 
proposal to slide by unnoticed. In early 1966, 
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two Congressional subcommittees that had 
specialized in probing invasions of privacy 
by Executive agencies—one under Congress- 
man Cornelius Gallagher of New Jersey and 
the other chaired by Senator Edward V. 
Long of Missouri (see Big Brother in Amer- 
ica, Playboy, January 1967)—began studying 
the proposed data center, and with serious 
initial reservations. While they were doing 
so, the Washington press corps learned of 
the idea: a series of sharp attacks on the 
Dunn report appeared in leading national 
magazines and newspapers during May and 
June 1966. The liberal Washington Post 
headlined its story, “Center for Data on 
Everybody Recommended.” “Apparently no 
secrets would be kept from the data center.” 


the Post concluded. The conservative U.S. 


News & World Report was even more alarmed. 
In “A Government Watch on 200,000,000 
Americans,” U.S. News warned its readers: 
“Your life story may be on file with the 
Government before long, subject to official 
scrutiny at the push of a button.” In addi- 
tion, several articles were written about the 
millions of investigative files, or dossiers, that 
were being collected regularly on American 
citizens by Government agencies and private 
credit bureaus. The public began to realize 
just how much personal information was 
going into public and private information 
files. 

Though Senator Long held a two-day hear- 
ing that explored the Dunn report, the full- 
dress confrontation on the national data 
center came in July 1966, when the Gallagher 
subcommittee called Executive agency offi- 
cials in to testify. The principal witnesses 
were Edgar Dunn and Raymond T. Bowman, 
Assistant Director for Statistical Standards 
of the Budget Bureau. Both explained that 
the data center was only a tentative idea in 
development stage, not a finished “decision.” 
They also acknowledged that the S.S.R.C. 
report and the Dunn report had not been 
“careful enough in their wording” and had 
been faulty in failing to discuss in detail the 
problem of safeguarding privacy, As their 
testimony proceeded, they stressed that only 
statistical socioeconomic data would go into 
the center, not “personal” matters such as 
educational or court records, psychological 
test results, etc., and that the data would 
be used solely for statistical analysis. Infor- 
mation about named individuals would not 
be used for regulatory or law-enforcement 
purposes; this was to be a statistical and not 
an intelligence system. 

As for the need to create such a data cen- 
ter, the Executive spokesmen noted that 
hundreds of millions of dollars of Federal 
money were being spent for socioeconomic 
programs about which the Administration, 
Congress and the public had inadequate or, 
sometimes, no signficant data on which to 
plan or judge policy alternatives. Finally, the 
witnesses explained that everyone associated 
with the data-center idea had simply as- 
sumed that statutory provisions would be 
enacted to limit the uses of the data to sta- 
tistical purposes and forbid all regulatory or 
prosecutive use and that administrative rules 
would have been set to enforce antidisclosure 
and confidentiality laws. The model they had 
taken for granted was the Census Bureau, 
which has a tight statute, strict rules and 
no known instances of misuse of its data 
since it began operations at the start of the 
American republic. 

However persuasive this Executive case for 
the data center might seem when summa- 
rized here, it was completely shot down in 
flames at the Gallagher hearings. The first 
missiles came from several computer spe- 
cialists, particularly Paul Baran of the Rand 
Corporation. These witnesses informed the 
Congressmen that, as long as the identities 
of individuals were kept attached to the data 
put into the center, there was always the 
possibility that those managing the center 
or those obtaining access to it could convert 
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it into an intelligence system and obtain a 
comprehensive print-out of all the informa- 
tion about a target individual. They also 
showed how much personal and potentially 
damaging information about individuals and 
businesses could be extracted by trained in- 
telligence personnel from the kinds of data 
that would be going into the proposed center. 

When pressed by Congressman Gallagher 
about these problems, the Executive officials 
admitted that they could not separate iden- 
tities from data. The center had to have the 
name, the Social Security number or some 
personal identification system permanently 
linked to the data so that the income-tax files 
of Roger Smith could be linked to his Social 
Security and Census files and so that the 
progress of identified individuals could be 
traced through time. Thus, even though the 
identities would not appear on any of the 
statistics drawn, the very nature of the sys- 
tem made it impossible to prevent intelli- 
gence files from being obtained on particular 
individuals. Though several computer spe- 
clalists indicated that elaborate safeguards 
against outside intrusion and many types of 
inside misuse had been developed for na- 
tional-security computer systems, none of 
these technological safeguards had been con- 
sidered as yet by the data-center proponents. 
In fact, they displayed considerable igno- 
rance about design and machine techniques 
for assuring privacy. 

The other attack on the data center came 
from legal and civil-liberty experts testifying 
before the subcommittee. Congressman Gal- 
lagher and his colleagues drew from the Ex- 
ecutive witnesses damning admissions that 
they had not thought through the constitu- 
tional and legal protections that ought to be 
attached to personal information given to 
the Government for one purpose and then 
compiled into a centralized data pool for 
other uses, The legal specialists showed that 
the system could have enormous potential 
effects on the citizen’s privacy and could 
lead to a major increase of power in the 
hands of Federal officials who might use the 
data for intelligence purposes. Given these 
possibilities, Congressman Gallagher argued 
that thorough analysis of the full range of 
problems was called for in advance of any 
decision to start a center. Yet the Gallagher 
subcommittee established that no committee 
or advisory group had been called in to con- 
sider the technological, psychological, con- 
stitutional and political implications of the 
data center, despite the availability of experts 
on all of these matters. 

The Gallagher hearings ended with a prom- 
ise by the Budget Bureau spokesmen that no 
start on the data center would be made with- 
out seeking approval from Congress. Publi- 
cations as diverse as the Nation, The Wall 
Street Journal, The New York Times and the 
NAM (National Association of Manufactur- 
ers) Reports applauded the Gallagher sub- 
committee for its work in halting the com- 
puterized garbage pail” and “biggest Big 
Brother.” Several publications, noting the 
weakness of the Executive presentations, pre- 
dicted that the proposal was probably dead. 

This was one of the most premature obit- 
uaries in history. In October 1966, the Kaysen 
committee issued its report recommending 
establishment of the data center. Having 
been warned by the Congressional hearings 
and press attacks, the men who wrote the 
report included an appendix discussing 
means that should and would be taken to 
guarantee privacy. While far more informed 
and thoughtful than the Dunn report or the 
Bowman testimony on this issue, the Kaysen 
discussion of privacy still left the issues of 
design safeguards and legal standards, dis- 
turbingly vague. Congressman Gallagher pub- 
lished an angry letter he had written to the 
director of the Budget Bureau expressing 
dissatisfaction with the Kaysen report and 
insisting that a clearer showing of the need 
for one central facility, a concrete descrip- 
tion of what was going into it and advance 
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planning by computer specialists and con- 
stitutional experts were all prerequisites for 
any further action. 

In March 1967, Senator Long’s subcommit- 
tee held further hearings on the data center, 
questioning Kaysen and Executive-agency 
proponents and hearing civil-liberties objec- 
tions from a law professor and the Washing- 
ton director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. Throughout the rest of 1967, the data 
center was debated at national meetings of 
groups from the American Bar Association to 
the Joint Computer Conference, and dozens 
of newspaper articles and magazine pieces 
explored its implications. 

In January 1968, the Long subcommittee 
held hearings at which it published a com- 
prehensive survey of the information about 
individuals that is presently collected by 
each Federal agency. The survey found that 
many Federal agencies were collecting more 
personal and intrusive information than even 
the most charitable concept of their legiti- 
mate needs or missions could justify. Fur- 
thermore, the Long subcommittee survey 
found that a substantial segment of these 
records was not presently protected by legal 
guarantees of confidentiality against disclo- 
sure. The Long hearings also went into the 
rapid growth of other kinds of computer 
data centers—credit-bureau computer sys- 
tems, employment data banks, law-enforce- 
ment systems and a host of other burgeoning 
data pools, some private and totally unregu- 
lated, some governmental with careful pri- 
vacy safeguards and others lacking such 
measures, 

As of this writing, there is no national data 
center, There has been talk by Budget Bu- 
reau official of attempting a small (two- 
percent) sample of the various data that 
would go into the full center, in order to 
design the system, see how it might operate 
and demonstrate it for Congressional review. 
There has also been talk of creating an 
advisory panel of constitutional lawyers. Ex- 
ecutive officials, Congressmen, social scien- 
tists and computer specialists to help the 
Budget Bureau devise the package of neces- 
sary safeguards—a thorough statute, admin- 
istrative regulations and audit-review proce- 
dures. Some original advocates of the center 
now talk of concentrating on the design of a 
limited data pool to provide statistical anal- 
yses in a few of the most pressing areas of 
national socioeconomic policy, such as pov- 
erty programs or Medicare, and build slowly 
outward from there. 

Whether any of these plans go forward is 
now a White House decision. The costs of 
starting another furor in Congress may not 
have high appeal in an election year, and 
many Washington observers expect the na- 
tional data center problem to be deferred 
until after 1968. 

Ironically, much more attention was given 
by Congress and the press to possible misuse 
of this statistical system than to the quiet 
initiation by the FBI of its National Crime 
Information Center in 1967. This uses a cen- 
tral computer to collect and distribute na- 
tional, state and local information on stolen 
cars, stolen property and certain wanted per- 
sons, While the system is presently narrow 
in scope, the plans are to expand it in the 
future to collect much more intelligence in- 
formation. Which names will go into files 
and what information about them will be 
coliected remains to be seen. What safe- 
guards will control the FBI operation has 
not been aired in the press or questioned in 
Congress. The Congressional committees 
that went after Budget Bureau and Census 
Bureau officials with sharp inquiries have 
shown no desire to put questions to J. 
Edgar Hoover. 

at the national data center de- 
bates of 1966-1967, we can see three dis- 
tinctly different approaches to the problem 
of new computer technology and privacy. The 
first position, reflected in the initial thinking 
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of most of the Executive-agency officials, 
computer manufacturers and behavioral sci- 
entists, assumed that a modest adaptation of 
traditional administrative and legal safe- 
guards, plus the expected self-restraint of 
Officials who would manage any statistical 
system, would be enough to protect the 
citizen’s privacy. The more reflective spokes- 
men in this group would add that our society 
is requiring greater visibility of certain in- 
dividual and group activities, in order to 
carry out rationally important socioeconomic 
programs that have the deep support of the 
American public. Since privacy has never 
been an absolute value, they reason, we 
should accept certain minimal risks to pri- 
vacy as part of the balancing of values in a 
free society. 

The second position, reflected by the initial 
views of most newspaper editorials, civil- 
liberties groups and Congressional spokes- 
men, is to oppose creation of a data center 
completely. The need of Government offi- 
cials and behavioral scientists to have better 
statistics for policy analysis is seen as simply 
inadequate when weighed against the in- 
crease in Federal power that such a system 
might bring and the fears of depersonaliza- 
tion and loss of privacy that it could generate 
among citizens. The only situation that 
would satisfy these critics would be a 
“tamper-proof” system in which all identities 
were removed from the data, 

The third position is the one that seems 
most persuasive and that may be the ground 
on which the two initial positions will meet, 
now that the privacy considerations have 
been thoroughly aired. This sees the added 
threats to privacy from centralized data sys- 
tems as requiring a new legal and technical 
approach to sensitive-information manage- 
ment by Government. While this approach 
would be applied differently, according to the 
type of data center involved—statistical, 
social-service or law-enforcement—it is the 
statistical center that concerns us here. 

At the outset, we must recognize that the 
individual's right to limit the circulation of 
personal information about himself is a vital 
part of his right to privacy that should not 
be infringed upon without showing strong 
social need and satisfying requirements as to 
protective safeguards. When Government 
takes information from an individual for 
one purpose, such as income taxation, census 
enumeration or Social Security records, and 
uses it to influence, regulate or prosecute the 
individual on unrelated matters, this strikes 
a blow at the individual’s autonomy and 
violates the confidence under which the in- 
formation was originally given. 

Following this view, a statistical data cen- 
ter must have both “machine system” safe- 
guards to limit the opportunities for mis- 
use, and legal controls to cover those hu- 
man abuses that cannot be averted by tech- 
nology itself, At the system level, we should 
realize that storing data in computers allows 
us—if we want to—to create far more pro- 
tection for sensitive information than is pos- 
sible when written files are available for 
physical inspection. Information bits in the 
memory banks can be locked so that only 
one or several persons with special pass- 
words can get them out. Computers can be 
programed to reject requests for statistical 
data about groups that are really designed 
to get data on specific individuals or business 
firms. (For example: “All the records on 
elected Federal officials from New York 
State who are under 45 and served in the 
President's Cabinet in the past ten years.“) 
Furthermore, a data system can be set up so 
that a permanent record is made of all in- 
quiries. Such an “audit trail” can be re- 
viewed annually by the management of the 
center, Congressional committees and an in- 
dependent “watchdog” commission of public 
Officials and private citizens set up for that 
purpose. 

Though many additional ways of guard- 
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ing a data center from outside intrusion or 
inside misuse could be outlined, one clear 
fact remains, The system can still be beaten 
by those in charge of it, from the program- 
mers who run it and the mechanics who re- 
pair breakdowns to those who are in charge 
of the enterprise and know all the ords. 
This means that a package of legal controls 
is absolutely essential, For example, a Fed- 
eral statute could specify that the data was 
to be used solely for statistical purposes; 
could forbid all other uses to influence, 
regulate or prosecute, making such use a 
crime and excluding all such data from use 
as evidence in courts; and could forbid all 
persons other than data-center employees 
from access to the data-center files. The data 
could be specifically exempted from sub- 
poena. An inspector general or Ombudsman 
type of official could be set up to hear in- 
dividual complaints of alleged misuse, and 
judicial review of the decisions in such cases 
could be provided. 

What this all boils down to is the fact that 
American society wants both statistical data 
and privacy. Ever since the Constitution was 
written, our efforts to secure both order and 
liberty have been successful when we have 
found ways to grant authority to Govern- 
ment but to control it with the standards, 
operating procedures and review mechanisms 
that protect individual rights. Such a bal- 
ance of powers is possible with a data cen- 
ter, if both the fears of the critics and the 
enthusiasm of technical proponents can be 
turned to constructive measures, For the 
Roger Smiths, 1975 demands effective Gov- 
ernment as well as freedom from a data-file 
Big Brother. A free society should not have 
to choose between these values if we apply 
our talents for democratic government. 


The People Speak Out—Results of the 
1968 Opinion Poll, 22d Congressional 
District of Ohio 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
year the people of the 22d Congres- 
sional District of Ohio responded to my 
12th annual opinion poll in greater num- 
bers than ever before. They spoke their 
views emphatically—on only two or three 
of the 17 questions asked was there any- 
thing like an equal division of opinion. 

The tabulation below is based on the 
first 25,000 replies to this poll received 
during the last 2 weeks in March 1968. 
This is the largest response ever received 
for the same period in any previous 
year. It is most satisfying to me to see 
this increasing interest in Federal legis- 
lation as evidenced by this growing re- 
sponse from the people who have elected 
me 15 consecutive times to represent this 
diversified metropolitan area of Greater 
Cleveland. 

It is particularly timely and signifi- 
cant to note that my constituents op- 
posed the administration’s handling of 
the situation in Vietnam by a ratio of 4 
to 1. While this compares with a 5-to-3 
opposition registered in certain national 
polls taken at approximately the same 
time, trends in both polls have revealed 
a still further deteriorization of confi- 
dence in the way the war in Vietnam has 
been handled. Both in my district and 
nationally there was a definite reversal 
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of opinion, as compared to a year ago, on 
the administration’s Vietnam war policy. 

In my recent poll the people of the 
22d District voted 3 to 1 against a further 
increase in United States war efforts and 
2 to 1 in favor of a decrease in U.S. mili- 
tary efforts in Vietnam. Contrasted with 
this, in my opinion poll of a year ago my 
people favored by almost 2 to 1 the ad- 
ministration’s policy of increasing Amer- 
ican ground forces in Vietnam; favored 
by 3 to 1 the increase of conventional 
bombing of selective targets in North 
Vietnam: and favored by 4 to 1 a naval 
blockade around the Port of Haiphong. 

On the issues of Federal taxes and 
Federal spending my people also have 
definite ideas. They are opposed by 244 
to 1 to the proposed 10-percent increase 
in Federal income taxes. At the same 
time they favor by 2½ to 1 a cutback 


Do you favor or oppose— 


xes: 
1. A 10-percent maA in your Federal income taxes to 
ofise f caused by the Administra- 
— and the war in Vietnam. 
— ding programs to reduce 
the need for a tax increase? 
3. The Administration’s —— travel tax to discourage 
V 
4, A Federal tax-sharing plan whereby certain Federal 


tax revenues wou — distributed to the States for 
their unrestricted use 
5. Tax credits for 1 for the college education 
expenses of their children 


8. An increase in the annual appropriation for anti- 

ity programs from $1.77 billion to $2.38 billion?_ 
7. A {i billion appropriation for the model cities program 
by the * eee in certain cities selected 


8. Py i appropriation of 21 billion, in addition to other 


500,000 hee y job training 2 for training some 
-core unemploy: 
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in domestic spending programs to reduce 
the need for a tax increase. The admin- 
istration’s proposed travel tax drew a 
46-percent favorable and 46-percent un- 
favorable response, with 8 percent of the 
people expressing no opinion. 

A plan whereby certain Federal taxes 
would be distributed to the States for 
their unrestricted use was favored, 5 to 
4, while proposed tax credits for parents 
for the college expenses of their children 
were favored 24% to 1. 

The people of the 22d District prefer 
private to public financing of programs 
for the underprivileged in the cities. They 
are against, 3 to 2, an increase in the 
annual appropriation for antipoverty 
programs from $1.77 billion to $2.18 bil- 
lion, They are against, 5 to 4, a $1 billion 
appropriation for the model cities 
program, 
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They are opposed by a very small frac- 
tion to an appropriation of $2.1 billion 
for training of some 500,000 hard-core 
unemployed. 

By a ratio of 3 ½ to 1 my constituents 
favor private businesses training or re- 
training workers in urban poverty areas 
and receiving a tax credit for their ef- 
forts. They favor by nearly 242 to 1 Fed- 
eral legislation such as the National 
Homeownership Foundation Act, to pro- 
vide homes for low-income families fi- 
nanced largely through private funds. 

On the question of a Federal open- 
housing law the people of the 22d District 
are opposed by nearly 2 to 1. They favor 
by 5% to 1 Federal legislation to curb 
and punish those who engage in rioting 
and looting. 

The complete percentage results of this 
tabulation follow: 


Un percent] 
Favor Oppose No Do you favor or oppose— Favor Oppose No 
opinion opinion 
Cities—Continued 
9. Private businesses training or retraining workers in 
our urban proverty areas and receiving a tax credit 
28 66 6 CTT 72 21 7 
10. Federal legislation, such — the National Homeowner- 
69 26 5 ship Foundation Act, to provide homes for low- 
income families financed TRI through private 
46 46 8 T A ͤ pp 60 25 15 
rime: 
li. 7 — Federal funds through State Governors to 
47 38 15 rengthen local law enforcement agencies? 65 25 10 
12. A Padas law controlling the interstate shipment of 
66 27 7 TP 74 18 8 
Civil rights: 
13. A Federal open-housing law?_.................-.--- 32 58 10 
35 55 10 14. Federal legislation to curb and punish those who 
engage in rioting and looting?...................- 78 14 8 
39 50 11 15. The administration’s handling of the situation in 
C ²⁰ 0 17 70 13 
16. A further increase in U.S. military efforts in Vietnam?. 23 63 14 
4A 47 9 17. A decrease in U.S. military efforts in Vietnam? 53 29 18 


Interstate Taxation Act 
HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, a very 
great threat exists to our Nation’s econ- 
omy. Many States have been imposing a 
multitude of conflicting and overlapping 
taxes on goods shipped in interstate com- 
merce. 

This maze of taxes has dealt a shat- 
tering blow to businesses large and small. 
It has eroded the Nation’s common mar- 
ket, the very foundation of our country’s 
thriving economy. 

Recently Chester Thomson, president 
of Thomson-Leeds Co., Inc., and vice 
chairman of the Point-of-Purchase Ad- 
vertising Institute, Inc., a nationwide 
organization, visited with me in Wash- 
ington. He appealed for prompt congres- 
sional attention and action on this key 
problem. 

As you know, the House Judiciary 
Committee, headed by our distinguished 
colleague, EMANUEL CELLER, hammered 
out the proposed Interstate Taxation Act 
after 5 years of intensive study. 

I firmly believe that the House should 
consider the act and move for its pas- 
sage. It will eliminate many inequities 
in multiple taxation; it will prevent vari- 
ous States from imposing discriminatory 


tax measures; it will help to guarantee a 
more vibrant, productive economy. 

I want to compliment Mr. Thomson for 
his cogent presentation of the problem, 
as faced by industry and by point-of- 
purchase advertising firms. Our course of 
action should be clear. 


Vietnam: A War or Training Program 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Coun- 
cil for Statehood, Box 1131, North Miami, 
Fla. 33161, has prepared a thought- 
provoking paper on the Vietnam war 
which is factual and may well serve to 
invite unanswered questions. 

I insert Miss Mary Davison’s paper, 
“This Is Your Life(?)” in the RECORD, 
followed by an Evening Star report for 
April 18, for all to read: 

THIS Is Your Lire(?) 

As this is written, March 1968, the war in 
Vietnam is raging savagely and apparently 
out of control. American casualties have 
passed the 100,000 mark, more troops are 
being poured into the Asian meat-grinder 
and the people are completely uninformed 
as to the real cause of our involvement and 
the objectives sought by the Government in 


Washington. 


Congress is denied the information which 
it consistently seeks; the President and the 
Secretary of State defy Congress and refuse 
to consult or inform it. As protests pour into 
Congress from the grass-roots, Congress has 
been driven to renew its demands and to 
move toward enforcing those demands. 

To some extent at least, the present angry 
mood of Congress has been stimulated by 
the discovery that in the very midst of the 
Vietnam war, the President, the Secretary 
of State and United Nations Ambassador had 
entered into agreement with the United Na- 
tions to provide troops for a UN invasion of 
South Africa and did, indeed, send transport 
planes and crews into the UN operations in 
the Congo. 

In addition to this, a long-concealed 
“study” and report, “Report From Iron 
Mountain” has been exposed. This report, 
compiled by a special committee appointed 
by the late President Kennedy (who had 
predicted a “dire peril” and a “long twi- 
light”), confirms deductions made fifteen 
years ago by some of America’s foremost 
historians and journalists, eight of whom 
collaborated in writing an outstanding 
book—the title of which spells out the re- 
commendations of the “Report From Iron 
Mountain"—Perpetual War For Perpetual 
Peace. 

The New York Times of November 5, 1967 
stated that the Report suggests: the 
world would face an unparalleled catas- 
trophe if the world ever achieved peace 
war and war preparations are politically, 
psychologically, and culturally indispensa- 
ble to world stability . . lasting peace, while 
not theoretically impossible, is probably un- 
attainable; even if it could be achieved it 
would almost certainly not be in the best 
interests of a stable society to achieve it.” 
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Congress realizes that for nearly forty 
years succeeding administrations have been 
guided by men holding just such ideas as 
the above and, as a result of their guidance 
and advice, the nation has been in an 
almost constant state of war. This body has 
gone along with the schemes of the “great 
humanitarians” and has witnessed in its 
own time the baleful consequences now 
mounting to crisis in Vietnam. A badly fright- 
ened Co is slowly emerging from its 
long period of frustration and with mount- 
ing ire threatens to resume, insofar as pos- 
sible, the obligations imposed upon it by the 
Constitution, the States and the People. The 
Congressmen face a long, hard pull to re- 
cover the ground they abandoned so casu- 
ally and many of them will fall by the 
wayside. Others, younger in years and in 
spirit, with support from their States and 
constitutents, MAY meet the greatest chal- 
lenge of all time. 


WHERE DO YOU FIND THE ANSWERS? 


Most of the members of Congress have 
gone to Vietnam in an effort to get answers; 
but there, too, avenues of communication 
are closed. Few of the officers in charge there 
seem to know just why we are involved. Cer- 
tainly, they do not accept the story of a 
SEATO commitment binding on the United 
States but not upon our SEATO allies. The 
answers are not to be found in Vietnam any 
more than they are in Washington with its 
studied policy of concealment. Fortunately, 
there are Congressmen determined to get 
the facts. A long study has resulted in es- 
tablishing a most amazing story of our real 
purpose in Vietnam. This incredible story 
has been inserted into the Congressional 
Record for February 15, 1968 and contains 
far more detailed information than has yet 
come to light from any other source. 


AID OFFICIAL GIVES ANSWER 


We reproduce for your information an ar- 
ticle from the Congressional Record quoting 
at length (Feb. 15, 1968) the testimony of 
Mr. Rutherford Poats, formerly our top AID 
(Agency for International Development) of- 
ficial: 


AND NOW THAT YOU'VE RECEIVED ALL THIS 
EXPENSIVE TRAINING 

* we are steadily, day by day, Ameri- 
eanizing our participation in Vietnam. Not 
just on the military side, we had that Amer- 
icanized a long time ago; but I am talking 
about the pacification program, the nation- 
building area.” 

AT OUR EXPENSE 


The President and the National Service 
Secretariat now hold that the veterans of 
Vietnam have acquired at government ex- 
pense, skills (medical, teaching, construc- 
tion, sanitation etc.) which are sorely needed 
in the “slums and ghettos,” and the govern- 
ment is now going to reward their heroic 
sacrifices by giving them an “opportunity” to 
serve the world contributing these skills to 
those who need them. At present, it appears 
that they will be tted to volunteer 
these services but in the background of the 
whole operation is the recommendation, ap- 
proved by the President, for a draft. 

THERE'S “THE OTHER WAR” 

The public press speaks frequently of “The 
Other War” which is usually identified as 
“pacification.” Fortunate indeed is the young 
American who finds himself assigned to the 
“pacification” projects—building empire and 
training Vietnamese, through education and 
job training, for service in the “World De- 
velopment” projects of the richest men on 
earth. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE RECRUIT NOW AND 
DRAFT LATER FOR LABOR 
The skills acquired by the young Ameri- 
cans as teachers, medical assistants and con- 
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struction workers will be of great value to 
their exploiters when their debt to the world 
has been fulfilled in Vietnam. But, as you 
will see, this is only half the debt owed the 
world; they still owe a two year “hitch” in 
the “slums and ghettos” of the United States. 
Incredible is the fact that the actual recruit- 
ment for “national service’ both here and 
abroad (in Asia and Africa) is being carried 
forward in Washington, D.C.; but even more 
incredible is the fact that while the recruit- 
ment is going forward under the auspices of 
the United States Department of Labor, Con- 
gress knows nothing about it. 

We would remind you that many of the 
richest men in the world have formed busi- 
ness corporations for the exploitation of all 
Southeast Asia and Africa, The President has 
appointed an African Executive Service Corps 
headed by David Rockefeller, including Sol 
Linowitz of Zerox and Thomas J. Watson of 
IBM. Another Executive Service Corps has 
been appointed by the President for Asian 
development, that ome headed by Eugene 
Black, vice president of Rockefeller’s Chase 
National Bank. 


TO BUILD AN EMPIRE FOR 


We are indebted to one Senator for 
identifying two other World Development 
Corporations. The first is a corporation 
headed by David Lilienthal of Tennessee Val- 
ley Administration and Atomic Energy Com- 
mission fame, in cooperation with two 
unnamed partners plus Lazard Ferres. This 
corporation, waxing fat on Agency for Inter- 
national Funds (tax) Development, will put 
all Southeast Asia into industrial and agri- 
cultural production. 


AT ROCKBOTTOM PRICES—THE TAXPAYER FOOTS 
THE BILL 

From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
113, part 26, page 35443: 

“It is also essential that new methods be 
found to induce private capital industrial- 
ized nations to invest in productive enter- 
prises in developing countries. One already 
successful method is the multinational pri- 
vate investment (emphasis added) formed in 
1964 based on a project I chaired by over 
130 banks and other enterprises of Canada, 
Western Europe, the United States and 
Japan—The Adela Investment Company.” 

The building of world empire within sight 
of the battlefields of Vietnam, and to a large 
extent with the labor of the American sery- 
icemen, certainly adds a new dimension to 
the “war to stop communist aggression 
against South Vietnam.” It explains con- 
vincingly the failure of the South Viet- 
namese to do his own fighting; he can build 
for himself a greater stake in the New Order 
by helping build houses, dams, roads, rail- 
roads, ports, powerplants and the other ac- 
couterments of industrialization which pro- 
tecting his life and limb from the perils of 
combat, 


TO PROVIDE BASIS FOR U.N.’S TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


The Charter of the United Nations (Art. 
55) which the UN holds to constitute a posi- 
tive mandate to them, provides that the UN 
shall provide full employment for everybody 
in the world. The natives of the “developing 
countries” are not employable, nor will they 
be under the best of circumstances, for 
many years or generations to come. But the 
UN, with our foreign aid money, has created 
throughout Asia and Africa a tremendous 
infrastructure for world-wide industrial de- 
velopment, They need skilled industrial 
management and labor required to move the 
project now. Hence, the President has au- 
thorized and appointed a “Committee of 
Distinguished Citizens” acting under the au- 
thority of the United States Department of 
Labor to begin the recruitment of a labor 
battalion for “national service” overseas and, 
to some extent, in the “slums and ghettos.” 

The “distinguished” ones have set up in 
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business at suite 500, 1629 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. under the title National 
Service Secretariat, and are currently issuing 
@ newsletter seeking voluntary recruits for 
“national service.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION INFILTRATED THROUGH 
GRANTS 

These newsletters, couched in the smooth 
and beguiling language of the New Order 
are being circulated nation-wide. The opera- 
tion is lavishly financed by a number of 
large foundations, including Ford, Arthur 
Vining Davis, Sloane, Russell Sage and others. 
Some of the same foundations which have 
for years been contributing large “grants” to 
college and university professors for the 
purpose of in ueneing the teachings and 
policies of the universities and colleges. 

The National Service Secretariat then, as 
was to be expected, began funneling their re- 
cruitment activities through the colleges and 
universities without hindrance or protest. 
They were and are openly soliciting recruits 
for four years “national service,” a two-year 
“hitch” overseas and another two-year 
“hitch” in the slums and ghettos. A “study” 
made by the National Service Secretariat and 
submitted to the President for his approval 
(which was the groundwork for the appoint- 
ment of the recruitment Secretariat) recom- 
mended the drafting of all boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 26, including the 
young mothers and fathers, for a four year 
service to “humanity.” 


CALL COLLECT 


By December, 1967, the Secretariat was in- 
viting the young people to seek further in- 
formation from the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor and to call collect from (any- 
place in the nation 202/961-3017 and to ask 
for “Mr. Quinn or William deProsse.” The 
same newsletter states that “financial sup- 
port for the operation of college student pro- 
grams is now available from the United 
States Department of Labor.” This is not a 
military operation nor a social service 
scheme, it is recruitment of labor under the 
Labor Department. 

A later newsletter (Jan.—Feb.) revealed the 
close cooperation between the National Serv- 
ice Secretariat and the President: It refers to 
a cagy statement of the President in his State 
of the Union message requesting $50,000,000 
for a “Veterans in the Public Service Act of 
1968,” which will go through unless some- 
body with common sense rises up against it, 
with no opposition. Already, Congressmen are 
falling all over themselves to laud the great 
“opportunity” the noble leader is offering the 
returning Veterans “to whom we owe 80 
much.” The “opportunity” is the realization 
on the part of the President and his world 
government herd masters, that the returning 
veterans having served their two-year 
“hitch” overseas will have the opportunity 
of serving their fellow-man for another two- 
year “hitch” in the slums and ghettos. 

While nothing is said about pay for the 
college and university recruits, the veterans 
will fare better; they will collect $80 per 
month for the first year. In the second year, 
with a year of invested training behind them 
the incentive need not be so generous—they 
will collect $50 a month in the second year. 
By that time the draft provision should be in 
effect. 

Most of the returning veterans will have 
had experience in “nation building” and 
“pacification” in Vietnam. They have been 
engaged in building World Empire for the 
World Development Corporations within 
sight of the battlefields without ever sus- 
pecting the real reason behind these activ- 
ities. Nor will most of them question why 
North Korea decided to stir up the interna- 
tional situation by highjacking our ship, 
Pueblo, with her 83 man crew. Strangely, 
nobody raises the question of why, with a 
fully equipped army of 500,000 Americans 
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in South Korea, help was not immediately 
dispatched from South Korea. Why indeed? 

Once more the involvement of the United 
States in the United Nations is completely 
hidden from the Congress and the People. 
The army of American citizens is not an 
American Army! it is a UN army doing UN 
occupation duty in a war still in progress— 
no peace was ever negotiated. The UN is still 
technically at war with North Korea, the Sea 
of Japan is a battle-zone and the true iden- 
tity or the status of the Pueblo under the cir- 
cumstances is debatable, to say the least. At 
any rate, the American citizen army could 
not go to the aid of the Pueblo unless the 
United Nations command in New York 
ordered it. Nor is it likely that the ship and 
crew will be returned to us unless the UN 
agrees to it. 


Is THERE A WAY OUT?— YES 


The appointment of substantial commit- 
tees (not less than twenty-hve) from the 
State legislatures should be commissioned to 
meet with congressional delegations (Con- 
gressmen and Senators from the States) to 
confer, to explore and to determine the best 
interests of the States, and to make known 
the wishes of the State Governments which 
these Congressmen and Senators are pre- 
sumed to represent. 

For too long have Members of both Houses 
of Congress looked to such men as Dean Rusk, 
Robert McNamara, Walt and Eugene Rostow, 
Arthur Goldberg and their associates for ad- 
vice and direction. The results have been dis- 
astrous. The people have never been repre- 
sented in such a situation. Now, as the con- 
sequences of our own folly and neglect show 
up on the casualty figures from Vietnam, 
it is indeed time that our Representatives 
in Congress confer with our State legisla- 
tures. This, we predict, will be a short way to 
end the war and to prevent other wars for the 
profit and glory of the billionaire empire 
builders. 

ACTION 


Over the years thousands of requests to 
the United States Senate for a review of the 
United Nations Charter and careful scru- 
tiny of the treaties and resolutions enacted 
under the cover of that charter, have been 
ignored. Had this obvious duty of our Con- 

been carried out, Congress would know 
what it is doing. The most vital facts con- 
cerning our national security lie buried in 
the records and documents of the United 
Nations. It is time a million citizens demand 
Congressional action in this fleld. 
CONGRESS OUGHT TO KNOW 

First and foremost, Congress ought to 
know what is in the United Nations Charter, 
UN treaties and Resolutions, 

Congress ought to know that the Depart- 
ment of Labor, with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the Executive Department, is direct- 
ing the recruitment of an enormous Labor 
battalion for servitude in Africa and Asia. 
A quasi-governmental commission operat- 
ing under the title “National Service Secre- 
tariat” is busily recruiting this labor battal- 
ion from their plush headquarters in: Suite 
500 1629 “K” Street, N. W. Washington, D.C. 

The National Service Secretariat has de- 
cided that every boy and girl between the 
ages of 18 and 26 owes a debt of service to 
the world, and they intend to see to it that 
the debt is paid. The NSS is presently re- 
eruiting on a voluntary basis, but proclaim 
an intent to extend the compulsory educa- 
tion system to include a two year “hitch” 
overseas. 

Noting with dismay the increasing tend- 
ency of the government to recall Vietnam 
veterans who have already served a year 
overseas, Congressman Horton of New York 
introduced (March 14, 1968) a “sense of the 
Congress Resolution, viz: 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that in the absence of a formal dec- 
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laration of war by the Congress, any mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who has served in a combat zone for a 
period of one year should not again be as- 
signed to serve in a combat zone for a period 
of at least one year after the termination of 
any prior period of one year service in a com- 
bat zone.” 

Congress really should know that not 
only is it the “Sense of the National Service 
Secretariat” that such veterans still “owe” 
a second year service overseas but, having 
served the second year they will be presumed 
to have acquired such skills (medical, san- 
itation, teaching, construction, etc.) at Gov- 
ernment expense that they must serve an 
additional two years in the “slums and ghet- 
tos” in the United States. Congress should 
be on the mailing list of NSS, the service 
is free. 

Congress ought to know about an at- 
tempted invasion of Southwest Africa by 
several planeloads of Americans who at- 
tempted to occupy the territory in the name 
of the United Nations. These people had no 
visas; they had chartered planes from Zam- 
bian companies who were unaware of the 
situation. When they arrived over the terri- 
tory the South African police warned the 
pilots against attempting to land, informing 
them that their passengers had no visas and 
were engaged on a mission of conquest. The 
pilots refused to honor their contracts with 
the invaders and turned back. The American 
invasion team did not report to Congress, al- 
though one Congressman did (two months 
later) insert the story into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, volume 114, part 4, page 
4151. Congress cannot claim they were not 
told—Congress should know. 

Congress should know that the occupation 
of Southwest Africa decreed by the General 
Assembly Resolution of October 27, 1966 is 
still in effect and an overwhelming majority 
of the delegates of the Member States, in- 
cluding the United States, is demanding 
action. Congress should never be permitted 
to lose sight of this. 

Mary Davison. 
[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Apr. 18, 1968] 


JOHNSON SEES EISENHOWER AFTER TALKS 
(By Garnett D. Horner) 


Manch Am Force Base, CAL. — President 
Johnson conferred with former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower here today for 2 hours 
and 15 minutes on Asian problems. 

Johnson flew here to meet Eisenhower after 
assuring South Korean President Chung Hee 
Park in Honolulu last night that American 
commitments in Asia “will remain firm in 
the years ahead.” 

While Johnson and Eisenhower met, tele- 
vision cameramen had their sound cameras 
set up, expecting a statement by the Presi- 
dent. But he took off for his Texas ranch 
home, to spend the weekend there, without 
making any statement. 

Johnson landed here from Honolulu at 
2:55 a.m. (5:55 a.m. EST) and slept aboard 
his plane until shortly before a Marine heli- 
copter brought Eisenhower here from his 
winter home at Palm Desert. 

Eisenhower landed at 7:13 am. Johnson 
greeted him beside his helicopter and then 
had Eisenhower precede him up the steps of 
his plane. 

The President and former president talked 
together privately over a cup of coffee and 
then were joined for breakfast by a group 
of military and diplomatic advisers who had 
accompanied Johnson to Honolulu. 

White House Press Secretary George Chris- 
tian said Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, briefed Eisen- 
hower on the Vietnam war situation. 

William P. Bundy, assistant secretary of 
state for East Asian and Pacific affairs, re- 
viewed developments in the dispute with 
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Hanoi over selection of a site for preliminary 
talks about possible peace n tions. 

R. Vance, troubleshooter for the 
President and former deputy defense secre- 
tary, reported on plans being developed with 
South Korea to meet threats of renewed Com- 
munist ion from North Korea. 

In Honolulu last night, Johnson joined 
Park in a statement asserting that “con- 
tinued resolution and military firmness” 
must accompany the quest for an honorable 
peace in Vietnam. 

His one-day summit conference in Hon- 
olulu with Park, leader of what Johnson 
has called one of the “bravest” allies in the 
Vietnam war, was climaxed with a joint 
statement in which: 

1. Johnson pledged that the United States 
would consult fully with South Korea and 
other allies “concerning negotiating devel- 
opments and positions to be taken at each 
stage” in prospect preliminary talks with 
North Vietnamese representatives about pos- 
sible peace negotiations. 

2. The two presidents reaffirmed that South 
Vietnam and the allied nations aiding in the 
fight against Communist aggression there 
should participate in any settlement of the 
conflict—with the government a “full 
participant in any negotiations” about a set- 
tlement. 

3. Park said a “continued U.S. presence” 
in Asia and the Pacific “is essential to a just 
and lasting peace,” and Johnson expressed 
“determination that the U.S. should continue 
its efforts for stability and security in the 
region.” 

4. In the face of threats raised by “‘increas- 
ingly belligerent and aggressive actions” by 
North Korea, Johnson “reaffirmed the readi- 
ness and determination of the United States 
to render prompt and effective assistance to 
repel armed attacks” against South Korea. 

The President went much further regard- 
ing a continued American “presence” in Asia 
in a speech to a reception at the South 
Korean consulate in Honolulu than he did 
in the joint statement. 

“I deeply believe,” he declared, “that this 
nation will continue to play its part in help- 
ing protect and develop the new Asia. 

“I deeply believe that my successor—who- 
ever he may be—will act in ways that will 
reflect America’s abiding interest in Asia’s 
freedom and security. 

“The commitments of America in Europe 
and Asia—all made by Congress and presi- 
dents before my administration—are color- 
blind. 

“They run with the security of the nation 
and our basic human values, They will re- 
main firm in the years ahead.” 

Such public remarks, as well as what he 
had to say to Park in hours of private con- 
versation, were designed to allay fears in 
South Korea and other free Asian nations 
that the U.S. might be so anxious for peace 
in Vietnam that it would back away from 
its commitments to stand firm with its 
Asian allies against Communist aggression, 

Growing uneasines has been reported from 
Seoul and other allied nations whose forces 
are fighting beside Americans and South 
Vietnamese since Johnson announced on 
March 31 a sharp curtailment of U.S. bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam in a new effort to get 
Hanoi to the peace table. 

Hanoi surprisingly agreed to preliminary 
contacts to discuss an unconditional halt 
to all the American bombing. But for the 
last two weeks Hanol and Washington have 
been sparing over selection of a site for these 
contacts. 

The U.S. is trying to get Hanoi to agree 
to a location, preferably in Asia, in a neutral 
country with adequate communications and 
accessible to South Vietnamese and other 
allied representatives to be on hand for 
consultation. 

Johnson gave strong assurances to Park 
that the U.S. is not putting all its eggs in 
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the peace quest basket to the neglect of keep- 
ing up military pressure on the North Viet- 
namese. 

“The two presidents agreed,” their joint 
statement said, “that the common goal of 
an honorable and secure peace required the 
earnest pursuit of a diplomatic solution, 
coupled with continued resolution and mili- 
tary firmness. 

“They expressed the policy of their govern- 
ments to sustain their efforts to meet the 
requirements of the struggle in all respects 
until peace is attained.” 

The statement said Johnson explained to 


- Park in detail the current status of efforts to 


set a time and place for contacts with Hanoi 
and reviewed the position the U.S, would take 
in such contacts. 

American officials have made it plain that 
the U.S. will not agree to halt all bombing 
of North Vietnam unless convinced that 
Hanoi will not take advantage of freedom 
from bombing to rush reinforcements into 
South Vietnam. 

Johnson and Park reaffirmed that the al- 
lied position in any peace negotiations would 
be based on the communique of the 1966 
Manila summit conference—upholding the 
right of South Vietnam to be free of external 
interference. 

In the communique last night, Park ex- 
pressed “satisfaction” in developments re- 
lating to contacts with Hanoi as related by 
Johnson and “highly commended the great 
role and persistent efforts of the United 
States to bring about freedom, peace and 
prosperity in Asia and the Pacific.” 


Vallejo Times-Herald Praises President 
Johnson’s Effort at Peace and Unity 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the Vallejo, 
Calif., Times-Herald has commended 
President Johnson’s decision to spend 
his last days in office seeking peace in 
Vietnam and unity at home—rather than 
reelection to political office. 

The Nation faces unparalleled chal- 
lenges. War in Vietnam, crisis in our 
cities, division among our people are the 
burdens of our generation. 

The President, cognizant of these chal- 
lenges, has placed Nation above self to 
unify the country, give common purpose 
to our people, and heal the wounds of 
partisan attack. 

But, as the President prepares to retire, 
his legislative accomplishments will 
stand as a shining symbol of united ac- 
tion and common determination. Dra- 
matic breakthroughs in education, medi- 
cal care, civil rights, and antipoverty 
have touched every American family. 

Our fondest hopes for economic sta- 
bility and social justice are closer to frui- 
tion than ever before—and the cause of 
freedom the world over has been 
strengthened. 

A united people have done much—but 
a divided nation can do little. 

By his self-sacrifice, the President has 
attempted to regain the unity necessary 
for America to build on its accomplish- 
ments. For this, America will remember 
its President, in the words of the Vallejo 
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Times-Herald, as “an honorable, sincere, 
and dedicated statesman.” 

If America follows President Johnson's 
call to unity—we cannot fail. 


Crackdown on Inciters of Violence 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the hour is 
past 12 on enforcing the laws of this 
Nation against persons who incite to vio- 
lence, It makes no difference what their 
race or color, 

Free speech in America does not in- 
clude the right to encourage or provoke 
arson, larceny, or murder. Those who de- 
liberately incite others to such action 
should be arrested, indicted, and con- 
victed for violation of existing laws. 

This great land cannot tolerate 
anarchy and terrorism. Equal justice un- 
der law means just what it says. It is a 
principle to which all Americans must 
remain dedicated. 

In this connection I commend the 
reading of the following article by Cros- 
by Noyes in the Washington Evening 
Star of April 25, 1968: 

CRACKDOWN URGED ON INCITERS OF VIOLENCE 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

The time has come to crack down on the 
crackpots and hard. It is time to put out of 
circulation for as long as possible all of the 
individuals and organizations in this coun- 
try, black and white, who are deliberately 
and openly inciting to violence and race war- 
fare. 

Few democratic societies in the world 
would tolerate the murderous activities of 
such outfits as the Revolutionary Action 
Movement, the Black Panthers or the gro- 
tesquely misnamed Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee. Most would have long 
since outlawed the hate merchants passing 
as Minutemen, Klansmen and American 
Nazis. 

Tolerance of such groups is a luxury which 
the United States can no longer afford. The 
danger which they represent to the fabric 
of American society is clear and imminent. 
The prompt removal of their leaders from 
circulation would do more to cool the fever 
of our cities than all the appeals for law and 
order put together. 

Consider, for example, the case for tolerat- 
ing the likes of Stokely Carmichael. Within 
hours of the murder of Martin Luther King 
in Memphis, Stokely was telling his friends 
in Havana that the American revolution was 
now in full swing. 

“More people,” Carmichael assured his list- 
eners, “are now beginning to plan seriously a 
major urban guerrilla warfare where we can 
begin to retaliate not only for the death of 
King but where we can move seriously with 
this country to bring it to its knees.” 

Bluff and bluster? Perhaps. But it would be 
a very serious mistake to underestimate the 
potential of even a small group of dedicated 
conspirators. 

The most competent officials of the govern- 
ment believe that under present conditions 
a few dozen men in as many major cities 
could quite easily start riots which would 
overwhelm the police and military forces 
presently available for riot control. 

If the outbreaks of violence were planned 
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and carried out simultaneously, it would be 
physically impossible to move troops into all 
the trouble areas simultaneously. And if this 
should happen a number of major cities 
could quite literally be burned to the ground, 

In fact, there is some reason to believe that 
the shooting of Dr. King caught Carmichael 
and his fellow conspirators unprepared. The 
unexpected pretext for violence was irresisti- 
ble and, in fact, rioting broke out more or 
less spontaneously in a number of cities. 

But Carmichael & Co. were unable to ex- 
ploit the outbreak for their own purposes. 
His appeal to the crowd to “get you a gun” 
had a ring of improvisation and mercifully 
went unheeded, As the riot ran its course in 
Washington, Stokely was nowhere in evi- 
dence. 

Yet very surely there will be a next time. 

The recent riot demonstrated once again 
how little relationship there is between the 
immediate cause of an outbreak and the mo- 
tivation of those who take part in it. In the 
course of the coming summer, during which 
this city will be subjected to planned dem- 
onstrations, perhaps involving many thou- 
sands of people, ample opportunity will pre- 
sent itself for a more carefully prepared ex- 
plosion. 

If this is reason enough for preventing the 
planned demonstrations, it is surely all the 
more reason for lowering the boom now on 
Stokely and his friends. The safety of the 
city demands it, including most especially the 
safety of the black community, which will 
be the chief victim if Carmichael succeeds. 

Last year in New York, 12 members of 
RAM were arrested for plotting the assassina- 
tion of Roy Wilkins, the head of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Today, the assassination of whole 
cities is being plotted, and virtually nothing 
is being done about it, 

The laws to put Stokely and his friends out 
of business are on the books. The new Dis- 
trict Crime Reduction Act includes an anti- 
riot section which provides penalties up to 
$10,000 and 10 years in jail for anyone who 
incites a riot resulting in serious bodily harm 
or property damage exceeding $5,000. 

So far as most people are concerned, a man 
who urges a crowd at the onset of a riot to 
go home and get their guns qualifies con- 
spicuously under the provisions of this law. 
But though the Justice Department has been 
investigating Carmichael’s case for weeks, 
he is still very much at large. The final de- 
cision rests with Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark, who would be well advised to stop 
pussyfooting and crack down before it is too 
late. 


Turning a Blind Eye to Lawlessness 
HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of the Chattanooga News-Free 
Press carried two UPI news stories on 
statements made by various national fig- 
ures on how to cope with the wave of 
lawless violence which has swept many of 
our cities. It was shocking to read the 
words of Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark, the President’s “Mr. Big” in the 
war on crime. Clark warned that use of 
force against looters and arsonists would 
make them turn to more drastic means— 
an argument which makes about as much 
sense as telling our soldiers in Vietnam 
not to fire back because it might “esca- 
late” the conflict. 
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It is gratifying to note that not all of 
the other persons quoted by UPI are as 
blind to the need for law enforcement as 
our present Attorney General. Because 
of their interest, I place these two items 
in the Recorp at this point: 

CLARK SEES More Riots mw POLICE SHOOT 
LOOTERS 


WasuIncton.—The racial unrest smolder- 
ing in the nation’s cities could be dangerous- 
ly escalated if police are allowed to shoot to 
kill or maim arsonists and looters, Atty. Gen. 
Ramsey Clark warned Wednesday. 

In an indirect clash with Mayor Richard 
J. Daley of Chicago over his controversial 
order to his police force to shoot looters and 
arsonists, Clark said that if police “overre- 
act” with excessive violence during civil dis- 
orders, it would force more blacks to adopt 
“terrorist and guerilla tactics.” 

While Clark, speaking at a meeting of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
(ASNE) here, warned against use of deadly 
force except in extreme circumstances, Daley 
Wednesday was reiterating his order to shoot 
to kill arsonists and “shoot to maim or crip- 
ple” looters. 

MILDER TERMS 

Although Daley did not retreat from his 
hard line, his statement to the City Council 
was couched in milder terms than his bitter 
off-the-cuff criticism of his own police Mon- 
day for not using tougher tactics against 
rioters. 

Clark, asked directly about Daley’s get- 
tough order warned it could heighten tension 
in the ghettos, “I do not believe that the use 
of deadly force by law enforcement officers is 
permissible except in self-defense or when it 
is necessary to protect the lives of others,” 
he said. 

Daley's stand meanwhile raised a storm of 
both condemnation and support across the 
country. 

New York Mayor John V, Lindsay, whose 
city has largely been spared from racial vio- 
lence this year, said, We're not going to 
shoot children in New York City.” 

Detroit Mayor Jerome P. Cavanagh, whose 
city suffered the nation’s worst riot a year 
ago, said police must use whatever force is 
necessary to quell violence but added, “‘fir- 
ing into crowds of looters that are frolicking 
through stores—women and children—would 
be tantamount to a massacre.” 

His sentiments were echoed by Pittsburgh 
Mayor Joseph M. Barr and Earl F. Morris, 
president of the American Bar Association, 
who said shooting looters or arsonists should 
come only as a last resort. 

But Miami Police Chief Walter B. Headley 
said the way to deal with arsonists and loot- 
ters during a riot is to shoot them on sight 
and Ohio State Adj. Gen, S. T. Del Corso said 
National Guardsmen used in riot areas in 
Ohio would shoot to kill snipers and shoot to 
wound arsonists and looters. 

Davey Sars COCKTAIL TOSSERS ASSASSINS 

Cuicaco.—Mayor Richard J. Daley, center 
of a national controversy over how to han- 
dle urban rioters, Wednesday redefined his 
stand but left in effect his orders to police 
to shoot looters and arsonists on sight. 

Daley went before the City Council and 
read a carefully worded prepared statement 
in which he called for protection of people 
and property by police using whatever force 
Was necessary, He did not use the words 
“shoot to kill” in regard to arsonists or 
“shoot to maim or cripple” in regard to loot- 
ers, as he had on Monday. 

His statement came as he asked for a reso- 
lution urging that on Law Day U.S.A., May 1, 
citizens “reaffirm our faith in the rule of law 
and in the supremacy of government by law 
rather than by men.” 

The resolution passed the council and 
Daley was applauded after he couched in 
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softer language his “get tough” order to 
police. 

Daley went on to say “men poised 
Molotov cocktails, incendiaries or firebombs 
of any kind are the same as the assassins who 
pulled the triggers on the guns that killed 
the Rev. Martin Luther King and the late 
President John F. Kennedy.” 

The reaction to Daley’s hardline policy 
continued. 

Miami Police Chief Walter B. Headley said 
he agreed with the shoot-on-sight theory of 
handling arsonists and looters during a riot. 

“It is a matter of common law that looters 
and arsonists may be shot on sight. That is 
the quickest way to contain it,” he said. 


A Letter of Interest 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, it is a real 
privilege for me to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a letter from a young man 
in my hometown of McLaughlin, S. Dak., 
who is serving in the Armed Forces of 
the United States in Vietnam. I insert 
it in the Recorp so that others may know 
the feeling of the men serving their 
country. 


REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM, 
March 28, 1968. 

It is a rare occasion to find a newspaper 
or magazine that doesn’t devote space for a 
critic to give his reasons why the United 
States should pull out of Viet Nam. It's also 
pretty obvious that the anti-war demonstra- 
tors, the draft card burners and the so-called 
pacifists are getting their full share of pub- 
licity. 

I question if these people realize how we 
as Americans obtained these freedoms of the 
press and speech, and, most important, how 
we kept them. It wasn't by turning our backs 
on our responsibilities as a world power, Nor 
was it done by backing out on alliances with 
other free-world powers. I believe one of the 
best explanations was given by the late Doug- 
las MacArthur when making his farewell ad- 
dress at West Point. I quote in part. . As 
I listened to those songs of the glee club, in 
memory's eye I could see those staggering 
columns of the First World War, bending 
under soggy packs, on Many a weary march 
from dripping dusk to drizzling dawn, slog- 
ging ankle-deep through the mire of shell- 
shocked roads, to form grimly for the attack, 
blue-lipped, covered with sludge and mud, 
chilled by the wind and rain; driving home 
to their objective, and, for many, to the judg- 
ment seat of God. I do not know the dignity 
of their birth but I do know the glory of 
their death. They died unquestionably, un- 
complaining, with faith in their hearts, and 
on their lips the hope that we would go on 
to victory. Always for them—Duty-Honor- 
Country; always their blood and sweat and 
tears as we sought the way and the light and 
the truth. 

And twenty years later, on the other side 
of the globe, again the filth of murky fox- 
holes, the stench of ghostly trenches, the 
slime of dripping dugouts; the burning suns 
of relentless heat, those torrential rains of 
devastating storms, the loneliness and utter 
desolation of jungle trails, the bitterness of 
long separation from those they loved and 
cherished, the deadly pestilence of tropical 
disease, the horror of stricken areas of war; 
their resolute and determined defense, their 
swift and sure attack, their indomitable 
purpose, their complete and decisive victory— 
always victory. Always through the bloody 
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haze of their last reverberating shot, the 
vision of gaunt, ghastly men reverently fol- 
lowing your pass-word of Duty—Honor— 
Country.” 

„ . . This does not mean that you are war 
mongers. On the contrary, the soldier, above 
all other people, prays for peace, for he must 
suffer and bear the deepest wounds and 
scars of war.“ 

Now we are in Viet Nam, for What? To keep 
our precious freedoms for which Americans 
have fought so hard. We must continue to 
do whatever is needed to stop Communist 
aggression. The Domino Theory is a reality, 
not a myth. Why should we turn our backs 
now and let it become law? 

Very Sincerely, 
Lt. CHARLES E. Howe, 
U.S. Army, Vietnam 


Minneapolis Couple Helped by Economic 
Opportunity Loan 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the fine work the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is doing through its eco- 
nomic opportunity loan program. 

SBA in 1964 developed the economic 
opportunity loan program and has been 
able to expand it to bring more help to 
disadvantaged people in poverty-stricken 
areas. People who have business ability 
and a desire to be their own bosses now 
have a real chance to be successful in 
their own small businesses. 

In my State of Minnesota during fiscal 
1967 the Small Business Administration 
made 26 economic opportunity loans 
totaling $171,000. 

In my district, Adam L. Lindsay, Jr., 
and his wife Mary, were granted an SBA 
loan to enable them to start a business of 
their own. 

The Minneapolis Spokesman, the Twin 
City Observer, and the Minneapolis 
Tribune featured stories on the Lindsays’ 
achievement. The Minneapolis Spokes- 
man article follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Spokesman, Apr. 18, 
1968] 
A. L. LINDSAY, JR., PURCHASES DAIRY QUEEN 
on NORTHSDE 

Adam L. Lindsay Jr., a resident of the 
Minneapolis North Side for more than 15 
years, is the new owner of the “Dairy Queen” 
store at 1228 North Plymouth. Mr. Lindsay 
and his wife, Mary, live with their son, Adam 
III, at 701 Sheridan Av. N., only about a mile 
and a half from their “Dairy Queen” store. 

A native of Birmingham, Ala., Lindsay at- 
tended elementary school and three years of 
high school there before joining the Army 
in 1943. He spent his tour of three years in 
the European Theatre during World War II, 
leaving the Army as a corporal in 1946. 

After his discharge from the service, he 
went back to school and received a diploma 
from Western City High School in Kansas 
City, Mo., in 1947. He completed the four- 
year correspondence course of Blackstone 
School of Law, Chicago, and received his 
degree Oct. 11, 1960. After that, he added a 
year and a half of night-school study in ac- 
counting and business law at the Minneapolis 
School of Business. 

Immediately before purchasing the Plym- 
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outh Avenue “Dairy Queen”, he worked for 
the Food and Drug Administration office in 
Minneapolis, where he was in charge of motor 
pool maintenance and supply. 

A 32nd Degree Mason, he is a past worship- 
ful master of Anchor Hilyard Lodge No. 2 
P.H.A. He is a past president of the Royal 20 
Club, an affiliate of the Phyllis Wheatley 
House. He is also the chairman of stewards 
at his church, Holsey Memorial Christian 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1229 Logan Av. 
N. 


The store will need about six employees 
during peak business hours and the Lindsays 
have hired some of their part-time help 
from the student ranks at North High School. 

Lindsay received financial assistance for 
the purchase of his own business from the 
Small Business Administration, which au- 
thorized the loan under the federal Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964. Harry A. 
Sieben, regional director for SBA, gave much 
of the credit for bringing Lindsay together 
with “Dairy Queen” and SBA to Charles 
McCoy, SBA program assistant and special- 
ist in Economic Opportunity Lòans. 

Lindsay has been open since last Friday, 
getting some assistance his first few days 
from officials of the American Dairy Queen 
Corporation. The store’s regular hours will be 
from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. daily. After training 
their employees for a few weeks, the Lindsays 
will be announcing a grand opening sale. 


John van Laer and the Monetary Myths 
HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
too long now, we have been hearing from 
the alleged economic pundits in our Gov- 
ernment on steps that must be taken to 
preserve our economic system. 

Prof. John van Laer, of Hunter Col- 
lege, in my district, has done his own 
analysis of this situation with respect to 
the President’s surtax proposal. 

I know that my colleagues will be in- 
terested in his analysis and conclusions: 


REMARKS ON THE PROPOSED Tax INCREASE 


I wish to discuss a problem that has oc- 
cupied the Congress and the general citizenry 
for many months—the proposed income 
tax surcharge, or possible rate increase, in 
“defense of the dollar.” 

There has been an enormous outpouring 
of nonsense in this connection. The Congress 
seems to be in some danger of being bull- 
dozed into taking a step that could be dis- 
astrous. I know you will weigh the merits 
of the arguments very carefully before tak- 
ing a position, However, the arguments con- 
trary to a tax increase are being drowned out 
by a well-orchestrated chorus of propaganda. 
Please consider the following widely-held 


myths. 
MYTH I 


The dollar has been threatened by specula- 
tors who rushed to buy gold in anticipation 
of a rise in price. 

Nonsense. The threat to the dollar comes 
from continued Federal Government insist- 
ence that foreigners hold ever-increasing 
quantities of U.S. paper, when it is already 

“coming out their ears. The real threat is 
neither speculation, which is merely a symp- 
tom of existing weakness, nor the private 
sector of the economy, which has consistently 
produced a surplus in the balance of trade, 
but Federal Government profligacy. For two 
decades, the American citizen has been pay- 
ing through the nose for absurd amounts of 
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overseas expenditure. Now that the inevi- 
table reckoning is upon us, the private sector 
is expected to bear an even heavier burden 
to compensate for unabated governmental 
irresponsibility. 

MYTH II 

It would be calamitous to raise the price 
of gold, hence deflationary fiscal measures 
must be taken to avert it. Raising the price 
of gold would be inflationary, would reward 
speculators, and would redound to the bene- 
fit of the Soviet Union (detested by every- 
one) and of South Africa (detested by 
liberals). 

Again: arrant nonsense. The price of gold 
could be increased to $70, or even $100, with- 
out a hitch. The Bretton Woods Conference 
had the foresight to set up a mechanism 
whereby gold could be revalued upwards, 
without devaluation of any currency relative 
to any other. All currencies would maintain 
their present relative parities. The dollar 
would retain its present pre-eminent position 
as a reserve currency. The actual result would 
be a beneficial increase in international li- 
quidity (based on gold, not on phony paper 
gimmicks), renewed confidence in the sta- 
bility of the worldwide system of payments 
(which could continue on the same basis that 
has served so well for over twenty years), 
and a fantastic increase in world trade. This 
would benefit everybody. Not just gold bugs— 
everybody. 

As for the inflationary drawback: the only 
nations that would incur abnormal inflation- 
ary pressures would be the Union of South 
Africa, and possibly the USSR. For the rest 
of the world, an increase in the price of gold 
to three times its present nominal value 
would merely be a long-overdue admission of 
worldwide inflation that has already oc- 
curred. For the United States in particular, 
which alternative is the more inflationary: a 
domestic dollar backed by empty promises, or 
a dollar backed universally by gold at $100 
an ounce? In purchasing power, the dollar 
is down to roughly one third of its 1940 level, 
not to mention its level of 1933. So what? 
Who is worse off now than he was in 1933? 
Why not admit the inflation, raise the price 
of gold, and let the world get on about its 
business? 

What is really at stake is not the prestige 
of the United States, or of its currency, but 
the tattered reputations of a few Federal 
officials who have repeatedly laid their ca- 
reers on the line by reciting the absurd 
litany that we will defend the $35 price of 
gold “down to the last bar.” What they really 
mean is: down to the last citizen's last sil- 
verclad copper coin. 

Why anyone takes these people seriously 
is beyond me. Look at the record. When sil- 
ver was demonetized last July, the very same 
officials were crowing that without the “sup- 
port” of Treasury offers to buy at $1.29, the 
price of silver would decline to its “natural 
level” around fifty cents. Since then, these 
people have been squandering Treasury silver 
at an alarming rate in a vain and misguided 
attempt to keep the price below $2.00. In the 
process, they have depleted the Treasury’s 
holdings of silver to such an extent that the 
Treasury will be unable to satisfy the statu- 
tory requirement to transfer 165 million 
ounces of fine silver to the defense stockpile 
by June 24, 1968. This is neither a partisan 
issue nor a trivial one. Silver is vital defense 
materiel, not just a plaything of traders on 
the New York Commodity Exchange. 

The silver fiasco is a grave situation, 
brought on by the foolish lack of judgment 
of these same “experts,” who now insist that 
the Congress milk the taxpayer in order to 
stave off a rise in the price of gold long 
enough so that they can be safely out of 
office and back on the lecture podium by the 
time the rise occurs. Walter Heller and 
Gardner Ackley have already fled. Let them 
all begone, before they beggar the lot of us! 

In truth, there is every reason to believe 
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that a tax-increase at this time would 
worsen our balance of payments, and be in- 
flationary into the bargain. Labor will de- 
mand compensatory wage increases. The 
real wage of the average factory worker has 
actually declined since 1965. The response to 
an increased withholding “bite” is sure to be 
a wave of bitter and protracted strikes cul- 
minating in unprecedented hourly wage in- 
creases. Management will do its utmost to 
pass the tax-increase, and the resulting in- 
crease in labor costs, on to the ultimate con- 
sumer. The ensuing price hikes would cause 
our international balance of trade to dete- 
riorate even further. 

A tax-increase now could bring about a 
severe recession, without having the desired 
deflationary effect. Deflation always brings 
recession in its train. The converse is not 
necessarily true. The 1958 recession, which 
was accompanied by a relentless increase in 
the cost of living, is a case in point. 

It would be truly calamitous if the Con- 
gress, in an attempt to bail out these dis- 
credited public servants, lets loose a bar- 
rage of fiscal flak that shoots us all down. 
Go easy on that firing button, please! 


The Slow Pace of Urban Renewal 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
deeply concerned with the problems of 
our urban counties and I have been es- 
pecially proud of the incisive studies of 
these problems which have been appear- 
ing periodically in the leading daily 
newspaper in my area. 

Last year I inserted in the RECORD sev- 
eral articles written by Mrs. Juanita 
Greene on urban affairs written for the 
Miami Herald. I wish to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues at this time 
another series of articles by Mrs. Greene 
which appeared in the Miami Herald in 
January. I regard them as an alert and 
very objective survey of the urban re- 
newal problem in a typical community. 
Since this kind of problem faces us in 
other communities throughout the land 
I wish to call this series to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

[From the Miami Herald, Jan. 8, 1968] 
URBAN RENEWAL: HIGH PRICE BUT SLOW GAIT 

(Nore.—Bright promises, stirring words 
and talk of money do not add up to urban 
renewal. About 2,500 people have been moved 
here after eight years of planning. But there 
has been no construction. Here is the first 
of a series of reports by Herald Writer Juanita 
Greene on the massive problems still to be 
overcome.) 

(By Juanita Greene) 

For eight years now, the bright expecta- 
tions of Urban Renewal have been hovering 
over Dade’s worst slums. 

In the minds of many, this government 
program is expected somehow, some day, to 
create model neighborhoods out of urban 
blight, with somewhat the same prowess of 
Cinderella’s godmother. 

The magic wand is federal funds, which 
cover two-thirds to three-fourths of the total 
cost of clearing out the bad stuff, fixing up 


the remainder, and preparing the area for 
new construction, 

Whether the dreams of the planners and 
sociologists will ever materialize is problemat- 
ical, but some hard facts emerge when 
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Urban Renewal’s first eight years are re- 
viewed. It has: 

Demolished 450 buildings, without build- 
ing any new ones. 

Moved 2,500 people. 

Spent $9,717,000. 

Laid plans for a dozen projects around the 
county which will cost $481 million over the 
next 17 years. 

The only visible evidences of Urban Re- 
newal’s presence in Dade County are scat- 
tered patches of bare ground in the first re- 
newal project in the heart of the Central 
Negro District. 

About 80 per cent of the land for the proj- 
ect has been bought by the agency. The rest 
will be bought or condemned. Some 350 build- 
ings remain on the site, but they are sched- 
uled to be torn down. In the meantime they 
are deteriorating rapidly, though they still 
are at least partly occupied. 

“A jungle,” is the description Miami Com- 
missioner Athalie Range gives the area. Like 
many, she is becoming impatient with the 
rate of progress. 

The Metro Commission set itself up in 1959 
as the local public agency to handle Urban 
Renewal. Five years ago it, appointed its first 
board and got its first planning grant, and 
two years later it got the money and author- 
ity to begin condemning property in its first 
project. 

Thus far Metro has spent $867,000 in local 
tax funds on Urban Renewal, will spend 
$492,000 this year and is committed to spend 
at least another $492 000 on the first project. 

On the same project the federal bill has 
run up to $8,850,000 so far, with another $2,- 
500,000 to be spent in the future. In addition, 
the City of Miami is committed to install 
more than a million dollars worth of facilities 
like streets, sewers and parks in the area. 
Widening 20th St. will be part of its contri- 
bution. 

The first project, between NW 14th and 
22nd Streets from Third Ave. to the North- 
South Expressway right-of-way, is not a 
pretty sight. To date it is the only section 
of Dade County definitely authorized for 
participation in federal Urban Renewal. 

The place is so dismal it doesn't even have 
a name, like Parkwood Terrace, or Palacial 
Plaza, or Villa Haven or other hopeful desig- 
nations given most Urban Renewal areas 
around the country. It is called simply “Proj- 
ect Area Number One.” 

NEW LEADERSHIP PUSHING AHEAD 

But after undergoing a sweeping reorgani- 
zation last fall, Metro’s Urban Renewal 
agency is pushing ahead with new leadership 
and new momentum and by spring will be 
opening bids on the first construction proj- 
ect. 


It will be a small housing complex of about 
50 units for low and moderate income fam- 
ilies and is being rushed through to give 
the community some concrete symbol of 
progress. 

From these small and halting beginnings, 
the local agency hopes to become a major 
force in the campaign to stop the spread of 
decay from neighborhood to neighborhood, 
to rehabilitate declining areas still worth 
saving, and to demolish and rebuild those 
which are hopelessly deteriorated. 

There are only 147 acres in the first proj- 
ect area, and when Urban Renewal is fin- 
ished with it, $14 million in government 
funds will have been spent there. But in an- 
other area immediately south of it, there are 
173 acres for which federal funds have been 
released for renewal planning. The estimated 
$16 million needed to do the job is expected 
to be appropriated soon. 

Aside from these two projects in the Cen- 
tral Negro District, nothing definite is go- 
ing in Urban Renewal, despite the many 
plans being laid. 

In the past few months, the local agency 
has sent applications to the Atlanta regional 
office to begin planning for renewal in seven 
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other areas of the county, and soon will send 
at least three more. 

In the meantime, building activity in these 
areas is expected to come to a standstill, as 
it already has in most of the Central Negro 
District. The local FHA office reports it would 
hesitate to approve any project inside them 
because of the possibility that in a few years 
it would be condemned and demolished as 
part of Urban Renewal. Some private lenders 
have expressed the same reservations. 


BUILDING HALTS UNTIL—-WHEN? 


Thus until some indefinite date in the fu- 
ture when the applications are approved or 
rejected, neither government nor private en- 
terprise is expected to be doing much in the 
Coconut Grove Negro areas of Miami and 
Coral Gables, the Negro areas in Goulds, 
South Miami and Hialeah, three square 
blocks in downtown Miami, Miami Beach 
south of 10th St., part of downtown Hialeah, 
the area east of Jackson Memorial Hospital 
and the Central Negro District areas near 
Projects One and Two. 

In the only project yet approved for exe- 
cution, Dade’s new Urban Renewal director, 
Norman Watson, is straining to pick up speed. 
But he finds himself considerably handi- 
capped by a people problem. There isn’t 
enough adequate replacement housing at 
prices they can afford for the remaining 3,000 
persons who eventually must be moved out 
of the area. 

“Relocation is our biggest problem,” said 
Watson. 

He is committed to avoid one of the big 
mistakes of early Urban Renewal projects in 
other parts of the country. There bulldozers 
moved in and scattered slum dwellers to ad- 
joining slums, which became even more 
crowded and more deteriorated. 

The resulting complaints from Negro 
leaders led to the establishment of a new 
policy in Washington which requires that 
persons forced out by Urban Renewal must 
be provided with decent accommodations 
elsewhere. 

But many of the families can't afford 
standard private accommodations and public 
housing, after taking in 300 families (or about 
1,200 persons) from the area, is all filled up. 
This is partly because it also helped rehouse 
hundreds of the Negro poor who were dis- 
placed by the giant expressway interchange 
which borders Project One. 

The Miami Housing Authority recently re- 
ceived authorization to build 5,000 additional 
units and funds are expected to be available 
soon for about half of them. But finding 
suitable sites and getting the units built will 
take time. About 100 of them already have 
been scheduled to go on the Project One 
site. 

In the meantime many families are living 
in the Urban Renewal site in buildings which 
the government has purchased from private 
landlords. They pay reduced rents, some $30 
a month or lower, because the rate is set at 
about 20 percent of income. 

OLD BUILDINGS A BIG PROBLEM 

The second big problem currently confront- 
ing Watson involves some of these buildings. 
The original plan for redeveloping the area 
called for keeping 66 of the newer and larger 
concrete apartment houses and rehabilitat- 
ing them. Watson would rather see all or 
most of them demolished. 

So would his boss, Haley Sofge, former 
director of the Miami Housing Authority 
who now directs Metro’s new Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, which 
includes, Urban Renewal, public housing, 
code enforcement and other activities deal- 
ing with housing. 

To tear down the buildings bought for re- 
habilitation would add about a half million 
dollars to the cost of Project One. Watson 
says the additional cost is justified because 
even after they were fixed up they would 
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be below the standard which he hopes to have 
maintained in Urban Renewal projects. 

Federal officials with the regional Urban 
Renewal office in Atlanta, however, are re- 
luctant to go along. After considerable haggl- 
ing, they have authorized the demolition of 
only nine. Future decisions will be based on a 
thorough study of each individual building. 

Most of these buildings today are going 
from bad to worse because they contain many 
vacant units which are being vandalized. In 
the slums, no building can stand partly 
empty for more than a day or two before its 
windows are broken, doors jimmied, plumb- 
ing ripped out and walls scrawled with ob- 
sceneties. Adult hoodlums steal what can be 
sold and mischievous unsupervised chil- 
dren follow behind to complete the 
demolition. 

Whether the buildings were unfit for reha- 
bilitation at the time of purchase by Urban 
Renewal or whether they got that way be- 
cause they were left unprotected from 
vandals is one of the questions being raised. 

A final decision on whether the buildings 
will stay or go will have to be made before 
tracts of land can be offered for bid in sizes 
that will attract big developers. They would 
have to know whether they would be bidding 
on a site that will be completely cleared or 
one that includes buildings they would have 
to rehabilitate. 

At least some of the bidders are expected 
to be nonprofit or limited profit corporations 
because the plan for Project One calls for 
low and middle income housing. The plan 
was criticized last year by the Miami Citizens 
Advisory Committee ou Housing, on grounds 
it would be replacing an old low-income 
Negro ghetto with a new one. Urban Renewal 
was urged instead to plan for buildings that 
would provide a racial and economic “mix”, 

But the location of the project and the 
pressing need for low and moderate income 
housing have caused the agency to stick close 
to original plans, except to include public 
N where none was contemplated origi- 
nally. 


PRIVATE BIDDERS TO DO THE MOST 


Most of the redevelopment, said Watson, 
is to be done by private developers who are 
expected to take advantage of new federal 
housing programs and subsidies designed to 
provide better housing for lower income 
families. The local FHA office reports it is 
receiving a significant number of inquiries 
from persons interested in bidding on tracts 
in Project One. 

These tracts, said Watson, should be large 
enough to allow a developer to build about 
100 units at a time, because volume cuts 
costs. This would require offering land for 
sale in parcels of at least five acres. Density 
requirements inside Urban Renewal areas, 
more stringent than in those outside, allow 
only about 25 units an acre. There presently 
is no cleared area this large in Project One. 

Watson’s hope is that the area will be re- 
developed by large builders, and he expects 
some of the bids to come from people outside 
the county. The successful bidders will not 
be chosen on the price offered for the land. 

There will be a fixed price on that, and it 
will be much cheaper than land available in 
similar areas outside Urban Renewal bound- 
aries. The decision on who gets to build will 
be made on the basis of the type of develop- 
ment proposed—its layout and architecture, 
and the amount of rent to be charged. 

Making the decision will be the Metro 
Commission, after receiving recommenda- 
tions from the Urban Renewal staff and the 
recently appointed seven man advisory board 
of Metro’s “Little HUD”. 

The estimated $14 million cost to the tax- 
payer on the 147 acres in Project One is the 
difference between what the Urban Renewal 
agency will get for the land and what it 
costs to buy, clear and prepare it for re- 
development, 
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The area not only will be cleared of most 
structures, but its traffic pattern will be re- 
designed, new streets built, water and sewer 
facilities installed and parks and play- 
grounds developed. 

On Project One the federal government 
will pick up three-fourths instead of the 
usual two-thirds of the cost because it was 
approved in 1965, when Dade was eligible for 
special assistance because of its high unem- 
ployment rate. The county no longer quali- 
fies and subsequent Urban Renewal projects 
will get only two-thirds federal funds except 
those in cities like South Miami and Coral 
Gables which have a population of less than 
50,000. There the three-fourths formula will 
apply. 

SEVERAL BIDDERS ARE ATTRACTED 


The small first development in Project One, 
on which bids were advertised in November, 
calls for developing 2.6 acres in the north- 
west corner of the Urban Renewal tract. 
Price of the land is set at 41 cents a square 
foot, compared with about $1.50 a square 
foot that would be demanded on the open 
market. 

Despite its size limitation, Watson says the 
development has attracted several potential 
bidders who mainly are interested in show- 
ing their good faith in the Urban Renewal 
effort. For the first 60 days, the Urban Re- 
newal staff will work closely with all in- 
terested developers to make sure they are 
qualified to bid. Then those which are quali- 
fied will be set loose on their own and al- 
lowed to bid during the last 30 days. 

The winner will have available to him 
$25,000 a year in federal rent supplements 
which can be used to defray the rent of quali- 
fied low income families which he can select 
to live in his project. 

It is through this means that families of 
less than moderate income will be able to 
move into the first development. Others will 
be able to move into the 100 units of public 
housing that will be erected on the tract and 
is the only other project definitely in the 
works, 

EVENTUAL HOME FOR 1,495 

Eventually Project One will be home for 
1,495 families of moderate means or less, if 
present plans are pursued. The benefits to 
the families living in the area will be obvious. 
There will be ample landscaped, green open 
space, nicely paved streets with only local 
traffic, parks and playgrounds and an ex- 
panded and improved school. 

For the remaining taxpayers who will help 
foot the $14 million bill, the benefits will be 
more social than financial, Whether the re- 
newed area will produce more property tax 
revenue is questionable. To have it do 80 
could be self-defeating because the higher 
the taxes, the higher the cost of housing. 

Urban Renewal brings more money into 
municipal coffers when the cleared land is 
put to a higher use, as when a former slum 
becomes the site for luxury high rise apart- 
ment houses, or a new department store, or 
a new department store, or a modern factory, 
This has happened in many cities. 

But the new emphasis on urban renewal 
is to provide sites for moderate income hous- 
ing, and in Miami's case, that probably is the 
only logical use for Project One anyway. 

It is not located so near the downtown 
business district that it would be highly de- 
sirable for commercial use, or close enough 
to the bay to attract high income high rises. 
Surrounded on all sides by slums or near 
slums, the site isn’t exactly the hottest piece 
of property on the local real estate market. 

There’s nothing cheap about Urban Re- 
newal. The cost of clearing out Project One 
and preparing it for redevelopment will 
amount to about $9,000 for each new family 
that moves in. Most of this cost went to buy 
the slums. There’s nothing cheap about them 
either. 
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[From the Miami Herald, Jan. 9, 1968] 

URBAN RENEWAL Fact or Lire: Bic PROFITS IN 
SLUM 

(Note.—The cost of clearing and redevelop- 
ing slums is high and one big reason is the 
price Urban Renewal has to pay for the ghetto 
homes and apartments it buys. In this, the 
second article in a series, Herald Urban Af- 
fairs Writer Juanita Greene examines the 
costs.) 

(By Juanita Greene) 

It will cost the taxpayers at least $140,000 
an acre to get Dade's first Urban Renewal 
area in shape for redevelopment. 

If the price seems high, the principal 
reason is that land and buildings, no matter 
what their condition are not cheap in the 
slums. That is one of the important lessons 
learned not only in Dade, but in every com- 
munity in the nation that has set out to 
fight. blight. 

And in most cases, Urban Renewal is offer- 
ing prices that bring no argument from the 
property owner. Sometimes he not only gets 
his money back but makes a substantial 
profit on the sale. 

Here are some of the price tags on property 
in Dade’s only area now undergoing re- 
newal—between NW 14th and 22nd Streets 
and Third Ave. and the expressway right of 
way. 

A—$38,300 for three ancient frame tene- 
ments and two sagging duplexes squeezed on 
a lot 150 feet long and 52 feet wide. 

B—#$11,950 for a small duplex that had been 
damaged by fire and was condemned for 
demolition and a small old frame house, on a 
50-by-141-foot lot. 

C—$44,600 for a small five-year-old apart- 
ment building with six two-bedroom units on 
a 50-by-141-foot lot. 

D—$404,750 for five concrete apartment 
buildings with 126 units built 12 years ago 
on a piece of ground 392-by-141-feet. 

E—$5,995 for a small, old frame house on a 
30-by-75-foot lot. 

Human beings create the high value in the 
slums, by crowding tightly in buildings that 
crowd tightly on the land. They live all 
jammed up because they are poor, and can 
afford to pay for only a minimum amount of 
living space. 

But a lot of people living in a little space 
can enhance property values. Ten families 
paying $50 a month rent yield the same 
gross income to landlords as five families in 
the same size building paying $100, or two 
paying $250. 

Thus property in the slums can be as val- 
uable as property in middle and upper in- 
come areas. Density is the reason. 

In the Negro slums the problem of con- 
gestion is compounded by race, because the 
tenants aren’t free to shop around for cheap 
housing outside the ghettos. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT LAND IS COSTLY 


For the occupied land in the heart of the 
Central Negro District, Urban Renewal usual- 
ly pays from $1 to $1.50 a square foot. 

The higher figure is the same price com- 
manded today outside the Urban Renewal 
area for some of the land along Brickell Ave. 
zoned for high rise apartments or single fam- 
ily residences, or for factory sites in the Fifth 
Ave. garment district. For $1 a foot, land 
can be purchased today in industrial areas 
that have access to roads and city water 
along the Palmetto Bypass. 

For the land on which the old tenements 
were crowded, Site A at 328-346 NW 19th St., 
Urban Renewal paid $1.50 a square foot, or 
$11,700 for the 150-by-52-foot lot. 

On the site of the small new apartment 
building, Site C at 1931 NW Fourth Ct., the 
building covered only 30 per cent of the 
ground. Urban Renewal paid $1.25 a square 
foot, or $8,850 for the 141-by-50-feet parcel. 

The price for the ground on which the five 
concrete buildings stood, Site D at 2040 to 
2160 NW Third Ave., was $1.04 a square foot. 
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The buildings covered less than 30 per cent 
of the plot. Total land price was $80,000 
for 392-by-141-feet. 

Urban Renewal had to pay even less for 
the land occupied by the small, old frame 
house at 1653 NW Fifth Ct., Site E, which 
was inhabited by one family. It went for $1 
a foot, or $2,250 for 30-by-75-feet. 

In paying for the buildings, Urban Re- 
newal takes into consideration not only their 
condition, but the income they bring. 

Prices paid for rental property in the Ur- 
ban Renewal area run from three-and-a-half 
to more than six times the gross income, de- 
pending on the age of the buildings. 

In the small, newer apartment building 
on Fourth Court, Site C, rent was $22 a 
week for each of the six two-bedroom units, 
bringing an estimated gross of about $6,300 
@ year. The property sold for about seven 
times this gross, This is top price. Cost of 
similar buildings going up outside the Urban 
Renewal area are figured at about five times 
the gross. 

LANDLORD PROFITS HIT 25 PERCENT 


In fact, the few new apartment buildings 
being constructed today in middle-class Ne- 
gro neighborhoods are costing about $5,500 
for a two-bedroom unit, not counting the 
land. 

They are of higher quality and have more 
floor space than the Fourth Court building, 
which was built in 1962 and appraised by 
Urban Renewal in 1965, Yet Urban Renewal 
paid $5,530 a unit for the building. It was 
constructed at a cost of $3,750 a unit. 

Thus the transaction indicates that a profit 
of $1,780 a unit, or $10,680, was made by the 
owners. On the $44,600 deal, that comes to 
almost 25 per cent profit. 

The big project of five concrete buildings, 
Site D, which went in one of the biggest sales 
to Urban Renewal, was bringing the owner 
an estimated gross income of $79,000 a year. 
Rents ran $11.50 a week for 18 efficiencies, 
$14.50 for 90 one-bedroom units and $18.50 
for 18 two-bedroom units. i 

For the property, Urban Renewal paid 
about five times the gross, 

For the buildings without the land the 
price came to $2,400 a unit. When con- 
structed about 12 years ago, the cost of such 
buildings was running about $2,800 a unit. 

So the owner didn’t get back what he put 
in it, but he got income and depreciation on 
the building for 12 years. 

The old tenement property, Site A, housed 
16 families who paid about $9,000 a year in 
rent—$10 a week for the apartment and $15 
for the duplex units. The purchase price 
came to about four times the gross, 

At least 40 years old, this property was paid 
for long ago and had remained in the same 
family. It was built under minimal code re- 
quirements at a time of cheap construction. 

Originally, the units rented for $2 a week. 
The five times rise in gross income over the 
years was not matched by a five times outlay 
on the building, though inside bathrooms 
were installed about 15 years ago. 


SLUM BUILDINGS HAVE BIG VALUE 


It is on this type property that the owners 
make the largest return and get the biggest 
profit on the sale to Urban Renewal, After 

income on the land for 40 years, 
the owner got $38,300 from the taxpayers for 
it in the government’s campaign to fight 
blight. The buildings, went for $22,300, or 
about $1,700 a unit. 

Thus because it had slums standing on it 
the property was worth almost three times 
what the bare ground would have cost. 

As Secretary Robert Weaver of the US. 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment testified recently: 

“Land and buildings in slum and blighted 
areas, despite their defects, generally have a 
far higher market value than the land alone 
after the buildings have been demolished.” 

The burned out duplex, Site B, long un- 
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occupied, had been ordered demolished by 
the City of Miami but was still standing 
when Urban Renewal came around. This en- 
abled the owner to get a higher price for 
the property, and also to shift the cost of 
demolition to the taxpayer. 

On this site, the duplex and the tiny single 
family frame shack sold for $3,105, or $1,050 
a unit. That would make the duplex worth 
$2,100, which was the owner’s reward for 
ignoring the demolition order. 

In purchasing property, Urban Renewal is 
committed by law to pay the fair market 
value. The price it offers is arrived at after 
the property is appraised by two outside ex- 
perts who make independent studies and 
recommendations. 

These are reviewed by a staff appraiser 
from the Atlanta office and Edward Regan, 
appraiser for the local agency, The offer can 
not be lower than the lowest appraisal or 
higher than the highest. If an owner is not 
satisfied, he can go to court and get a jury 
decision, with Urban Renewal paying all the 
legal costs. 

URBAN RENEWAL OFFERS BONUS 


But of the more than 400 cases already 
handled, only six have wound up in court, 
because Urban Renewal offers not only fair 
market value but a bonus to settle without 
litigation, This bonus amounts to 10 per cent 
of the first $10,000 and five per cent of the 
remainder. 

It was $19,750 on the sale of the five con- 
crete buildings on Site D; $2,600 on the 
small, newer building on Site C; $2,300 on 
the old tenements on Site A and $545 on the 
old single family house, Site E. 

Average return on income property in the 
Urban Renewal area runs 12 to 15 per cent, 
which is what most real estate investors 
expect to get in any area. 

However, actual dollar profit on the prop- 
erty often amounts to more than the re- 
ported return because of depreciation. For 
income tax p the owner can write it 
off as expense, but in reality he is able to put 
it in his pocket. 

Another interesting fact turned up by 
Urban Renewal's buying program is that, 
contrary to general belief, the Central Negro 
District was contributing a substantial 
amount of tax revenue to local government. 

According to Charles Kimball, economist 
for the Greater Miami Society of Real Estate 
Appraisers, the assessed value on apartments 
in the Urban Renewal area comes closer to 
matching the purchase price than in any 
other part of the country. 


OLDER PROPERTY GETS TAX BREAK 


In city and county taxes that year the 
owner, Francis P. Chalmers of Jacksonville, 
paid $14,941 on the property. That came to 
$118 a unit. 

He found that many properties in the Cen- 
tral Negro District were assessed at from 95 
to 100 per cent of what Urban Renewal paid 
for them, while the average for all other 
apartments in Dade County was 72 per cent 
of sales price. 

Thus the apartments in the lower income 
Negro areas pay proportionately more taxes 
than anywhere else. The cost, of course, like 
all expenses, is passed on to the tenant. 

The big five-building project, Site D, for 
example, was assessed by the county in 1965 
at $381,000. Urban Renewal paid $385,000 for 
it, not counting the bonus. 

County assessment on the newer build- 
ing, Site C, was $36,400. Urban Renewal 
bought it for $42,000 plus bonus. The own- 
ers, Mike Ackerman, Morris Blitz and Sidney 
Blum, all of Miami Beach, paid $1,193 in local 
property taxes. That came to $198 a unit. 

Typically, the older property got a better 
break on taxes. The 19th St. tenements (Site 
A) owned by Reba Engler Daner, 303 E. San 
Marco Dr., Miami Beach, were assessed by 
the county at $20,600 but Urban Renewal paid 
$36,000 plus bonus for them. Taxes amounted 
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to $826, or $59 a unit. On the burned out 
duplex and single family shack (Site B), also 
owned by Mrs. Daner, taxes in 1964 were 
$259. 

The old house on Fifth Court (Site E) 
was assessed at $2,900, sold for $5,450 plus 
bonus, and paid no taxes at all because it 
was occupied by its owner, Lenora Payne, 
who qualified for homestead exemption. 

In total, Urban Renewal will spend about 
$12.5 million for property purchases in its 
first project. It will get back some of this 
money when it resells most of the land to 
private developers at a substantial write 
down. 

The difference between what the land cost 
to buy and clear and what it will be sold for 
will be absorbed by the taxpayers, with the 
federal government paying three-fourths and 
local government one fourth of the cost. 

The public’s bill for the project which. in- 
cludes preparing the site for redevelopment, 
will be about $14 million. It covers 147 acres, 
but about 50 of them were cleared by the 
State Road Dept. and will be used for ex- 
pressway purposes. 

Almost all the buildings in the project will 
be demolished, including the newer ones that 
were in good condition when purchased, like 
Site C, and those in fair condition which 
were originally scheduled to be rehabilitated, 
like some of the concrete buildings in Site D. 


[From the Miami Herald, Jan. 10, 1968] 


LITTLE ACTION ON URBAN RENEWAL: WHERE 
THEY WAIT IN HOPE AND ANGER 


(Nore.—Progress in Urban Renewal is con- 
sidered “dependent on expeditious relocation 
of families.” A deterrent factor is the lack 
of available housing units, as explained by 
Juanita Greene, Herald urban affairs writer 
in this third article of a series.) 


(By Juanita Greene) 


In the Urban Renewal area, the people 
wait. 

And wait and wait. 

They wait in patient hope, or apathy, or 
despair or anger. Much of the attitude de- 
pends on their financial circumstances. 

Mrs. Mary Smith (not her real name) 
figures she might as well be patient. She still 
lives in the same one-bedroom apartment she 
has occupied for several years at 444 NW 
17th St. 

About a year ago Metro's Urban Renewal 
agency bought the building. Her rent went 
down from $70 to $25 a month. 

But the neighborhood, too, went down, as 
people began to move out and vandals at- 
tacked the empty or near-empty buildings. 

The apartment next to hers has been 
vacant since July. There’s a desolate atmos- 
phere about the half-empty buildings that 
remain in the half-empty neighborhoods. 

Down the street last week another big 
crane moved in to knock down another big 
building, extending the bare dirt prairies 
that dot Dade's only Urban Renewal project 
area now in execution—in the Central Negro 
District between NW 14 and 22nd Streets and 
Third Ave., and the expressway. 

Mrs. Smith wonders when she will have to 
move. So do the Metro Urban Renewal of- 
ficials. Her building is one that was bought 
for rehabilitation. But the Urban Renewal 
agency now would like to tear it down. Either 
way, she'll eventually have to leave. 

I'd like to go into a project,” said Mrs. 
Smith, “because they are spacious.” 

By project, she means public housing. She 
and 545 other families still in the area are 
eligible for it. Another 324 families—about 
half of those who have left—have already 
been moved into the new projects in the 
Liberty City-Brownsville area. 

Metros’ Urban Renewal agency would like 
to delay relocation of families like Mrs. 
Smith’s until they can be moved into the 
subsidized housing. But more units will 
have to be constructed first. 
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Across the street, Mrs. Maggie Brown (not 
her real name either) fumes. 

“All I want is a decent place to live where 
I won't be scared,” she said. 


WANTS TO STAY DESPITE CRIME 


Crime in the neighborhood, she reported, 
has risen sharply in the past two years. Yet 
she would like to stay downtown, because 
transportation facilities are better. 

“They say they are going to rebuild in the 
places that have been torn down,” she said, 
“And I'd like to move in one of the new 
places.” 

Up to now, however, nothing new has 
been built on the Urban Renewal land, which 
still is being cleared for redevelopment. The 
first small project is expected to begin later 
this year. 

Mrs. Brown’s rent, also has been reduced— 
from $60 to $26 a month. 

In the next building, on Fourth Ct., a 
mother of three lives in a building not yet 
purchased by Urban Renewal. She still pays 
$15 a week rent to a private landlord for 
her one-bedroom apartment. She expressed 
little curiosity or concern about eventually 
having to move, 

“I'd like to stay overtown,” she said, re- 
ferring to the Central Negro District. 

Unlike most of the more than 3,000 re- 
maining inhabitants in Project One, Ferris 
Rhodes set out to find out all he could about 
Urban Renewal. 

His study left him unhappy and frustrated. 


HE OPERATES BARBERSHOP 


“It seems like the residents in the area 
who pay taxes and own property are the only 
ones that are going to get hurt,” he said. 

Rhodes operates a one-chair barber shop 
at 316 NW 16th St. He moved into the Cen- 
tral Negro District about 30 years ago, when 
there were no paved streets and few other 
city services. 

Year by year, he made and saw progress. 
He got his home paid for, put two boys 
through college and has a year to go on the 
third. He joined groups that pressured the 
city to pave the street, put in sidewalks, 
drainage and street lights. 

“I wouldn’t feel so well about leaving,” he 
said, I've been part of this neighborhood 
for 30 years.” 

He acknowledged that the CND has de- 
cayed. For that he put much of the blame 
on the city, for allowing outside investors to 
move in and build the giant “concrete mon- 
sters” which overcrowded the land, for refus- 
ing to make absentee landlords keep the old 
frame rental property in good repair, and 
for providing what he called inferior services 
to the area. 

“I’m not trying to stop progress,” said the 
elderly but alert barber. “What I’m asking is 
that, we people who have lived so long in the 
area be allowed to play a part in the redevel- 
opment. 

On the street, in addition to Rhodes’ barber 
shop, is his well kept CBS bungalow and five 
frame houses occupied by relatives or in- 
laws. 

“Our property may not be up to standard,” 
said Rhodes, “but it is not a slum.” 

He proposed that he and his family be 
given help by Urban Renewal in bringing it 
up to standard, or be allowed to rebuild on 
the site in accordance with the overall re- 
newal plan and with financial assistance 
from one of the new federal housing 
programs. 

SELLING OUT UNSATISFACTORY 


Merely paying him off and sending him 
elsewhere will not make him happy, said 
Rhodes. 

“We'd have to move to another slum area,” 
he said. 

On his barber shop, he said, he pays only 
$25 a month, To rent space elsewhere, he 
found, would cost $60 to $75 a month. 

For years now, Rhodes has been going to 
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neighborhood meetings about Urban Re- 
newal, calling on officials, writing letters and 

to organize other property owners. He 
even went to Washington and tried without 
success to see Robert Weaver, secretary of 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD). In the course of his 
campaign he also had to call on his doctor. 

“I was worried to death and was suffering 
nervous tension.” 

The new director of the Dade renewal pro- 
gram, Norman Watson, has given Rhodes a 
sympathetic ear, but still no promises that 
he will be able to stay or play a part in the 
redevelopment. 

The Urban Renewal plan for Project One 
calls for the 96 acres to be redeveloped in 
large tracts of multi-family housing for 
middle- and low-income groups. There may 
be some townhouses and condominiums that 
will be sold to people who would rather own 
than rent. 

“After all this time,” complained Rhodes, 
“I still don’t know what is going to happen.” 

Among the former property owners who 


‘have already moved out of the Urban Re- 


newal area is a woman whose small frame 
home was purchased for $5,500. That wasn't 
enough to enable her to buy another home 
outside the Urban Renewal area and she and 
her children now live in public housing. 


A FEW HAVE BOUGHT HOMES 


A few of the displaced families, however, 
have been able to buy their own homes with 
“221" certificates obtained from the local 
Federal Housing Administration office. 

It enables them to purchase a home valued 
up to $15,000 for only $200 down, under a 
long-term mortgage which keeps the 
monthly payments low. FHA reports it has 
issued about 1,000 of these certificates over 
the last five years. 

But most of them went to families dis- 
placed not by Urban Renewal but by the 
expressway, and very little about the pro- 
gram is heard in the Urban Renewal area, 

Though the first steps toward Urban re- 
newal were taken here about eight years ago 
and project One was authorized for execu- 
tion in 1965, it is not behind schedule, 
Watson says. 

Whether it can stay on schedule and finish 
by 1970, however, depends in part on how 
much acceptable relocation housing becomes 
available outside the project area for people 
still living there. 

In its year-end report on the status of 
activities, Metro’s new Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development (little HUD), 
which is directing the Urban Renewal pro- 
gram, reports: 

“To a great extent, progress in all phases 
of Urban Renewal is dependent on our ex- 
peditious relocation of families . . One of 
the deterrent factors in relocating efficiency 
is the lack of available housing units. 

“The supply of permanent and temporary 
housing is virtually exhausted. Until com- 
munity resources produce additional hous- 
ing, Urban Renewal progress will be slowed.” 

Private enterprise today is building vir- 
tually no low-income rental housing, except 
for a few projects which will be subsidized 
by rent supplement or below market interest 
rate FHA programs. 

MORE HOUSING BEING PLANNED 


There are plans for building, 2,000 addi- 
tional public housing units, most of them 
outside the Urban Renewal area. Though 
their availability is months and years away, 
they will go principally to families displaced 
by Urban Renewal, including the 545 still 
waiting in Project One. 

Pointing out that more than 50 per cent 
of the families already relocated have gone 
into public housing, the Little HUD report 
added: 

“This appears to be one of the largest 
percentages of transfers to public housing 
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achieved by any Urban Renewal program in 
the country.” 

The current emphasis on what happens 
to the pepole in the Urban Renewal area is 
the result of national reaction against earlier 
projects in other parts of the country. There 
families were moved out with little concern 
given to where they would go. 

The new philosophy, heartily embraced by 
Metro’s Little HUD, is to try to help the 
residents with not only their housing prob- 
lems but other problems as well. 

As it begins planning for the second Urban 
Renewal project, immediately south of the 
first, the local agency is making a socio- 
economic survey of the inhabitants. It is 
doing the same with those remaining in 
Project One. 

“The information gathered,” reports Little 
HUD, “will enable the staff to go to the 
various social service agencies, show them 
the workload and ask for greater coordina- 
tion in meeting the needs.” 

This essentially is what the local poverty 
program, Economic Opportunity Program, 
Inc., is supposed to be doing in the slums. 
So Little HUD will attempt to work with 
EOPI to “avoid duplication and increase 
efficiency.” 


ALL AGENCIES CONSOLIDATED 


The establishment of Little HUD by Metro 
last year put under one department all Urban 
Renewal, public housing and code enforce- 
ment activities, with Haley Sofge as director 
and Watson as deputy director in charge of 
Urban Renewal. Sofge formerly was director 
of the Miami Public Housing Authority, 
whose activities are being transferred to 
Little HUD. 

The consolidation of housing functions 
enables Urban Renewal to distribute a pam- 
phlet to residents in Project Area One which 
reads: 

“If you want to know more about public 
housing, call or visit the Urban Renewal 
people, don't judge whether you are eligible 
for public housing by what happened to a 
friend or neighbor. Call 377-5191 or come to 
421 N.W. 19th St. and talk to the Urban 
Renewal people. They are there to help you.” 

In the Project Two area, where activity is 
just beginning, another pamphlet is being 
distributed which reads: 

“Very soon you and the other residents 
of your neighborhood, along with the Urban 
Renewal people, will begin the planning 
stage. It will be some time, though, before 
the other stages begin.” 


[From the Miami Herald, Jan. 11, 1968] 
WHat WILL Ciry’s FACELIFTING LOOK LIKE? 

(Nore.—Despite the millions of dollars 
being spent, Dade’s first urban renewal proj- 
ect may not provide the taxpayers with an 
immediate financial return. In the last of 
a series of articles, Herald Urban Affairs 
Writer Juanita Greene explains why, and 
what benefits are expected.) 

(By Juanita Greene) 

After all the dust is settled and the money 
spent, what will Dade County have to show 
for its first Urban Renewal project? 

It will, if the project is completed as plan- 
ned, bring to the community a 50-block 
neighborhood of decent, safe, attractive 
housing occupied by low and moderate in- 
come families, on a site where once stood 
some of the worst slums in the county. 

Most of the buildings would be “garden 
type” apartment houses, though some town 
houses also are on the planning sketch. 

Some of the housing will be public hous- 
ing. But most would be owned by private 
enterprise, which would rent not only to 
middle income families but to the poorer 
ones who would be getting subsidies through 
new FHA programs. 

In social terms, few are expected to argue 
with the results as planned. The knowledge 
that Urban Renewal is out there doing 
something in the slums already has tended 
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to salve the community conscience about 
housing for the poor. 

In economic terms, the benefits gained in 
comparison to the money spent will be de- 
bated for a long time. The argument won't 
be settled until the project is completed 
and operating. 

What is known today is that to clear out 
the slums and prepare the land for private 
and public development will cost the tax- 
payer $14 million, with three-fourths of that 
coming from the federal government, 

In many Urban Renewal projects around 
the country, the increased property tax rey- 
enue from new developments built on the 
cleared land has eventually written off all 
the public cost. 

Whether that will happen here is not cer- 
tain, though Urban Renewal Director Nor- 
man Watson is convinced that it will, espe- 
cially if all costs and benefits are counted. 


HOW MUCH REVENUE? 


Two factors raise doubts. The slum area 
being cleared produces more property tax 
revenue than many slum areas around the 
country. This is partly due to the fact that 
many new buildings, known as concrete mon- 
sters” were erected there for low income ten- 
ants after World War II. 

Because of tax reassessment, they are on 
the tax rolls at very close to real value. No- 
body knows how much revenue local govern- 
ment was collecting from the project area 
before renewal. It is something the Urban 
Renewal agency will attempt to determine 
soon. An educated guess puts it at $250,000 
a year. 

Whether, when fully redeveloped, the area 
will produce the same amount won't be 
known until then. Redevelopment plans call 
for expanding the amount of public owned 
nontaxable land in the area—in parks, play- 
grounds, larger school sites and public hous- 
ing sites. 

Low density moderate and low income 
housing does not produce the revenue real- 
ized from luxury high rises or commercial 
buildings, which have replaced the slums in 
many Urban Renewal projects around the 
nation. 

Even with moderate income housing, Wat- 
son believes, the taxpayer won't lose because 
if nothing else, increased construction cost 
will bring the new housing up to the value 
of the old. And, he estimated, no more than 
40 per cent of the property will be off the 
roll at one time. 

While buying on one end, Urban Renewal 
will be selling at the other, beginning next 
month when bids will be opened on the first 
2.66 acres, y 

Into the savings realized by the taxpayer, 
said Watson, should be figured the reduced 
cost of police and fire protection and other 
public services for the area. Nationally, he 
said, for every $1 in tax revenue taken out 
of the slums, government must pay from $7 
to $10 for services. What the local figures are, 
nobody knows. 

Another benefit that should be figured in, 
Watson added, is the better housing provided 
outside the Urban Renewal area for the 
former slum residents. More than half, he 
pointed out, have gone into public housing. 
5 of course, adds something to the cost 
side, too. 


SOME LESSONS ARE APPARENT 

Probably the greatest contribution Proj- 
ect One will make to the community will 
be the lessons learned from it. In Dade there 
are many more slums and declining neigh- 
borhoods that need and will be receiving 
attention. 

Some of the lessons already are becoming 
apparent. 

Among them is the realization that large- 
scale clearance, as that done in Project One, 
may not be the best answer to removing 
blight. It takes an agonizingly long time, is 
costly, and destroys an area’s social fabric. 

This is true not only in Miami's Central 
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Negro District but in all similar projects 
nationwide. The long wait from beginning 
to end, for example, raises howls everywhere. 

At the Washington level, large-scale clear- 
ance already has been rejected as the princi- 
pal tool of Urban Renewal. The emphasis 
today, according to Secretary Robert Weaver 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, is to make maximum use of 
rehabilitation, with spot clearance only in 
the worst areas. 

Yet in planning for Urban Renewal in 
other areas of Dade County, the Metro agency 
still envisions extensive clearance in some 
of them, especially Coconut Grove. 

Here the tentative plans are to tear down 
everything on 250 acres, virtually the entire 
Negro area, and rebuild anew with residential 
buildings. Yet the Grove has a high ratio 
of home ownership—about 40 per cent. These 
small property owners, along with the ten- 
ants who live in old and new apartment 
buildings, would have to move. 

The South Miami Negro area, also with a 
higher percentage of home ownership, is an- 
other area where extensive clearance is 
planned. 

By contrast, the second proposed renewal 
project in the Central Negro District is to be 
only about half cleared. In Project One, the 
only program now in execution, 70 of the 96 
acres originally were scheduled for clearance. 
But since then Urban Renewal has decided 
to tear down many of the 66 concrete apart- 
ment buildings that were scheduled to re- 
main and be rehabilitated. 


A SUBSIDY IS NEEDED 


Another lesson learned is that to provide 
decent housing for even moderate income 
families requires some form of public sub- 
sidy. It can be provided through public hous- 
ing, rent supplements, subsidized interest 
rates, a write-down on the land, tax abate- 
ment or some means yet undevised. 

The issue left for the community to decide, 
if it commits itself to adequately housing 
the poor anc the near-poor, is which method 
or combination of them should be pursued. 
Up to now the main thrust has been toward 
public housing. 

Even by getting the land cheap, private 
builders in the Urban Renewal area will have 
to charge at least $70 a month rent unless 
they get some additional subsidy. And most 
residents of the Central Negro District can’t 
afford this much. 

It has also become apparent that density 
compounds the slum problem and puts a 
premium price on slum clearance. In the 
Urban Renewal areas the costly sin of allow- 
ing the land to become overcrowded will not 
be repeated. 

Yet in neighborhoods outside Urban Re- 
newal areas the sin is committed every day. 
Under private development today are apart- 
ment house neighborhoods that in a few 
years will qualify for Urban Renewal because 
overcrowding and lack of adequate parking 
space will turn them into slums. 

Which brings up another lesson, empha- 
sized by Watson. 

Urban Renewal is nothing but an adminis- 
trative tool to carry out a community plan. 
The people themselves have to decide the 
goals for their city. 

That Metro’s new Department of Housing 
and Urban Development is capable of making 
sweeping suggestions, however, is found in 
the fact that it has, since its creation last 
year, sent up a barrage of new applications 
to the Atlanta office of the Federal Housing 
and Urban Development Department. Even 
if there were funds to grant them all, the 
projects would not all be completed for at 
least 17 years. 

DADE LATE IN STARTING 

Because it has legal problems to overcome, 
Dade County was late in getting started on 
Urban Renewal. The Florida Supreme Court 
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finally decreed that it was legal to carry out 
Urban Renewal to clear slums, but so far it 
has remained silent on whether the 

can be extended to areas that are not slums 
but suffer from blight. 

The broader interpretation would be 
needed for Metro to go ahead on one of its 
applications—for clearing out three blocks 
of downtown for a junior college site. 

It is the question of legality that has kept 
Urban Renewal out of downtown Miami up 
to now. Yet, as other cities have proved, 
Urban Renewal can operate effectively and 
sometimes profitably in the rebuilding of 
downtowns. 

Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Hartford and 
many other cities have made startling 
changes in their central business districts 
with the help of Urban Renewal. What makes 
it so valuable in these areas is its power 
of eminent domain, which enables govern- 
ment to assemble large tracts of land for 
private redevelopment. 

In Dade, all the proposed Urban Renewal 
projects call for tearing down slums and re- 
placing them with new housing, except in the 
Miami central business district. 

Despite the many applications for it, Urban 
Renewal will not be the only tool used lo- 
cally to clear slums and blight. 

To be uplifted under a new federal pro- 
gram—Model Cities—are the nine square 
miles between NW 36th and 79th Streets 
and NW Seventh Ave. and the Hialeah city 
limits. 

Here there will be not much clearance but 
considerable rehabilitation, The aim of Model 
Cities is to encourage government to coordi- 
nate all programs to improve housing and 
help the underprivileged so that physical and 
social problems can be treated together. 

It is considered by many as the next step 
up from Urban Renewal, being more compre- 
hensive, less disruptive and hopefully, less 
costly. 


PUBLIC HOUSING MAKES STRIDES 


Another program bearing down on the 
local slum problem is public housing, which 
at the national level has been injected with 
new concepts and new life, and on the local 
level has long been vigorously pursued. 

It is not a part of Urban Renewal or Model 
Cities but will coordinate its efforts with 
these programs, now that all are under 
Metro’s Little HUD. 

Outside Little HUD, the agency that will be 
playing an increasingly meaningful role in 
the low and moderate income housing pic- 
ture is the FHA. 

It will administer the new subsidy housing 
programs which are supposed to encourage 
private enterprise and nonprofit corporations 
to go into the lower income housing field, 
both inside and outside the Urban Renewal 
areas. 


RENEWAL PROJECTS: LOCATION AND COST 
In execution 


Project Area 1: Miami Central Negro Dis- 
trict NW 14th to 22nd Sts. Third Ave. to Ex- 
pressway; acres, 96; estimated cost, $14,- 
000,000. 

Planning funds granted 

Project Area 2: Miami Central Negro Dis- 
trict NW Fifth to 14th Sts. Third to Seventh 
Avenues; acres, 186; estimated cost, $16,- 
000,000. 


Planning funds applied for 


Coconut Grove: Miami From U.S. 1 and 
Bird Ave. south to Marler Ave., roughly be- 
tween Brooker and McDonald Streets; acres 
206; estimated cost, $32,000,000. 

Coconut Grove: Coral Gables East of U.S. 
1 and LeJeune Rd. to Miami city limits, from 
Brooker to Loquat; acres 47; estimated cost 
$6,500,000. 

South Miami: Part of area east of 62nd 
Ave. to Red Rd. and U.S. 1; 115 acres; esti- 
mated cost, $7,000,000. 

Goulds: Most of area east of U.S. 1 between 
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213th and 222nd Streets; 162 acres; esti- 
mated cost, $3,500,000. 

Downtown Mia: NE Second to Fifth Streets 
First to Second Avenues; 11 acres, estimated 
cost, $9,500,000. 

Jackson Hos. Ar.: Tenth Ave. to Seaboard 
railroad, 20th St. south to expressway; 64 
acres, estimated cost, $10,000,000. 

Hialeah: Downtown. Most of area from 
West First to East Second Avenues between 
First and Ninth Streets; 100 acres, estimated 
cost, $3,000,000. 


Feasibility grant applied for 


Miami Beach: Everything south of 10th 
St.; 287 acres; estimated cost, unknown. 


Planning grants to be applied for 


Project Area 3: Miami Central Negro Dis- 
trict NW 22nd to 29th Sts. Third to Seventh 
Ave. and 20th to 29th Streets Third Ave. to 
FEC railroad; 278 acres, estimated cost, 
$18,000,000. 

Project Area 4; Miami Central Negro Dis- 
trict 14th to 20th Streets FEC Railway to 
Third Ave. and Fifth to 14th Streets First to 
Third Avenues; 178 acres; estimated cost, 
$24,000,000. 

Hialeah: Seminola, Negro community. 
Boundaries still undetermined; estimated 
cost, $4,200,000. 

Other Federal programs 

Model Cities: NW 36th to 79th Streets, Ex- 
pressway to Hialeah, received for planning 
social and physical uplift; estimated cost, 
$268,000. 

Community Renewal Plan: All Dade ex- 
cept Miami; applied for; estimated cost, 
$800,000. 

Demonstration grant: For portable reloca- 
tion housing; applied for; estimated cost, 
$600,000. 


Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
year, Senator BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER is 
retiring after 34 years as a public official. 
He has served the State of Iowa with 
distinction. 

“Hick,” as he is called by his Iowa 
friends, has served 24 years in the Sen- 
ate. We will miss his leadership when he 
retires, but his advice and counsel will 
still be sought. 

An indication of the esteem and high 
regard held for Senator HICKENLOOPER by 
his fellow Iowans was the following edi- 
torial broadcast by radio station WHO: 

SENATOR BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 

We'd like to add our tribute to the many 
being given Iowa Senator Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper, and we're confident independents 
and members of both parties will join with 
us. In one sense, Iowans have been paying 
tribute to this man by electing and re-elect- 
ing him to office. Since January Ist, 1935, 
the record of Bourke B. Hickenlooper in- 
cludes four years as State Representative, 
four years as Lt. Governor of Iowa, two years 
as Governor, and 24 years in the U.S, Sen- 
ate. In the Senate, he is the ranking Repub- 
lican of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and is Chairman of the Republican Policy 
Committee. He did not stay in public office 
and reach such a position of influence by 
always trying to say the popular thing. At 
times, he bluntly told people things they 
didn’t want to hear. That is one of the char- 
acteristics which made him so valuable to 
the Nation. Throughout his many years of 
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public service, he has acted with integrity 
and dignity, and has brought honor to the 
State. The people of Iowa and the Nation owe 
him their thanks. 


Unions Could Take Over Our Farms 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, legis- 
lation is now pending in the House Rules 
Committee which, if enacted, would have 
drastic effects on American farmers, 
large and small. In addition, the reper- 
cussions would be felt by farmworkers 
and consumers. 

The legislation, H.R. 16014, would per- 
mit the unionizing of farmworkers under 
extension of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

The bill has been discussed both in and 
out of the House Education and Labor 
Committee for well over a year and the 
many major disadvantages of it still de- 
mand a resounding defeat when and if 
it comes up for a vote. 

Farmers who are already under the 
gun because of Government meddling in 
agriculture would be in even worse 
straits if this bill became law. 

The farmer is nearly unique in that he 
cannot survive delays, especially at har- 
vestime. For most, these critical days 
mean the difference between a success- 
ful year and bankruptcy. Is it only logi- 
cal that with union workers in his em- 
ploy, this would be the prime season for 
a strike, and the farmer would either 
give in to the union demands or lose his 
crop? 

With the small margin between costs 
of operation and income, how many 
farmers could afford to invest time and 
money and effort into a crop only to see it 
rot in the field because farmworkers 
struck. 

The farmer facing the threat of union 
pressure would almost certainly make 
every attempt to further mechanize his 
operation and in so doing would force 
an even greater rate of increase in the 
numbers of unemployed farmworkers. 
Thus, the farmer would face financial 
problems regardless of which way he 
turned. Men who are even now living 
virtually without wages and merely on 
the return of their investment would be 
confronted with either investing in 
more machinery or facing union de- 
mands. 

With other pressures already at work 
to the extent that the number of farm- 
ers in the United States is less than half 
what it was 20 years ago, the con- 
sequences of such dilemma can only be 
imagined. And add to his problems the 
fact that farm parity prices are the low- 
est in over 30 years. 

The future of the farmworker also 
should be considered. Already pressed by 
the decrease in the number of farms, 
mechanization, and a swelling of urban 
areas into area that was once farmland, 
he will, under the effects of this bill, be- 
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come the shuttlecock in the union- 
controlled game of “grab the power.” 

The consumer and persons working in 
allied industries would also experience 
the disaster this legislation would re- 
lease. Greater costs to the farmer can 
only mean greater costs to the shopper 
when she visits the supermarket and for 
the food processor, distributor, and re- 
tailer. 

This bill fails to recognize the unique 
position of the American farmer, a posi- 
tion which prompted the House Agricul- 
ture Committee to adopt a formal resolu- 
tion calling for the defeat of the bill in 
committee. 

I introduce at this point a more de- 
tailed discussion of the effects of H.R. 
16014 consisting of the additional minor- 
ity views of several members of the 
House Education and Labor Committee. 

These remarks deal with the conse- 
quences of the bill in greater detail and 
also treat the dangerously fallacious 
argument that only the larger farmer 
will be affected. 

The information referred to above 
follows: 

SEPARATE MINORITY Views ON H.R. 16014 


The enactment of the committee bill would 
adversely affect the interests of farmers, 
farmworkers, and consumers, 

The farmer is uniquely vulnerable to 
strikes and labor disputes. Unlike most busi- 
nesses, a farmer cannot close down his farm 
and sit out a strike. A farm must be operated 
every day, particularly if the farmer is en- 
gaged in the production of fruits, or vege- 
tables, or milk, or other perishable products. 

In the case of a dairy farm, cows must be 
milked twice a day. If they are not milked 
their udders “cake up,” physiological damage 
is done to the milk production system, and 
the cow is irreparably ruined for milk pro- 
duction in the future. 

Fruits, vegetables, and other perishable 
crops must be harvested on a timely basis. A 
delay of even a few days will result in crop 
losses and a decline in quality. If a farmer is 
not able to get his crops harvested, he very 
likely is bankrupt. Not only would he have 
no income for the year, but he would lose a 
capital investment of hundreds of dollars an 
acre, often borrowed money, which he has 
invested in planting, cultivating, fertilizing, 
spraying, and other operations, prior to har- 
vest. 

Under these circumstances most farmers 
could not stand a strike at harvest time. It is, 
of course, at harvest time that a strike could 
be expected, because at other times of the 
year farmers are not employing workers or 
are employing a comparatively small number 
of workers. 

Thus a strike at harvest time creates an 
impossible situation for a farmer. He would 
be under terrific economic pressure to accede 
to demands made upon him by a union, no 
matter how unreasonable, capricious, or arbi- 
trary such demands might be. 

Thus, no other group of employers can be 
harmed as much as farmers can be harmed by 
a strike at harvest time. Even a processor who 
buys and processes perishable farm products, 
almost invariably has a contract provision 
permitting him to refuse delivery in the event 
of a strike in his plant. In these cases too, 
the loss is borne by the farmer. 

Another problem of farmers if the bill were 
enacted is the question of legal counsel. Most 
manufacturing and commercial businesses 
have found it necessary to employ attorneys 
specializing in labor law to counsel them pri- 
or to and during the course of negotiations, or 
in any labor dispute where a strike, or pick- 
eting or boycotts or other activities are in- 
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volved, and in relationships with the Nation- 
al Labor Management Relations Board. This 
is an extremely complex area of law and only 
an attorney who is familiar with all the 
latest interpretations of the law, NLRB deci- 
sions and court cases, is in a position to pro- 
vide the employer with reliable counsel as to 
his status, activities, and relationships. Such 
attorneys are scarce, and they command sub- 
stantial fees. In many rural areas it would be 
difficult to find an attorney qualified by ex- 
perience to provide adequate counsel to farm- 
ers. In any event this would impose a heavy 
burden on farmers they are not in most cases 
able to finance. 

Now let us look at the economic situation 
of farmers at a time when the additional 
burdens and costs resulting from the enact- 
ment of the committee bill would be placed 
on their shoulders. 

In 1967 the prices received by farmers, in 
terms of parity relationships, were the lowest 
since 1934, at the depth of the depression. 

In 1967, and the data used here is from 
table B-77 of the 1968 Economic Report of 
the President, the realized gross cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings were $42.5 bil- 
lion. This is not the gross income of farmers 
because it does not include such items as 
the rental value of farm residences, the 
value of food and fuel produced and con- 
sumed on the farm, earnings from outside 
employment, and Government payments, But 
the $42.5 billion is the amount of money 
farm operators received from their farming 
business, The cost of producing farm prod- 
ucts in 1967 is reported from the same source, 
as $34.4 billion. If we deduct the total costs 
of farm production from the total cash re- 
ceipts for the sale of farm products, the net 
operating revenue in 1967 was only $8.1 bil- 
lion, This is the total for over 3 million 
farmers. 

In table B-82 of the same publication, it 
is reported that the total indebtedness of 
farmers as of January 1, 1968, was $49.9 bil- 
lion. This compares with farm indebtedness 
as of January 1, 1950, of $12.4 Dillion. 

Since 1950, the farm population has de- 
clined from 23,048,000 to 11 million. Anyone 
from an agricultural area knows that many 
additional farmers are being squeezed out by 
rising costs and declining prices, 

In 1967, net farm incomes declined 11.3 
percent, but farmworker wages increased 8.7 
percent. (P. 109 of the Economic Report of 
the President.) 

By any measure selected, earnings on in- 
vestment in farming are lower than for in- 
vestment in any other industry. In fact, if 
you assume a reasonable labor return for 
farmers, the income from investment in 
agriculture would be zero. 

We know that farm wages are not as high 
as in industry and not as high as we could 
hope that they were. Almost all farmers 
would agree with this. 

But the reason they are low is that farm 
incomes are low. Farmers simply do not have 
the earnings to pay higher wages. If it were 
not for this fact, competition would force 
farm wages up more rapidly. The margin be- 
tween farm revenues and costs is narrow. 
Many farmers don’t have any margin at all, 
Yet, if the committee bill were to be enacted, 
it is clear that unions would try to extract 
a larger percentage of the excessively low 
margins of farm operators, with disastrous 
consequences to farmers. 

Now let us look at the impact the enact- 
ment of the bill would have on the people it 
is intended to benefit, the farmworkers. 

The real problem of farmworkers in most 
areas is that they don’t have enough days 
of employment per year. As a result of the 
termination of the bracero program and the 
extension of minimum wage legislation to 
farmers (whatever the merits of such legis- 
lation may be) and rising farm wage rates, 
farmer employers have accelerated their pur- 
chase of improved farm machinery and other 
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improved technological processes, and have 
reduced the employment of hired labor, Here 


are the figures for the past 4 years: 
Hired farm labor annual basis 


Source: “Farm Labor” reports, USDA. 


Since the full impact of the minimum 
wage coverage of farmworkers is yet to be 
felt, further substantial reduction in em- 
ployment of farmworkers is inevitable in 
1968 and 1969, even if the committee bill 
were not enacted. 

But the enactment of the bill would tre- 
mendously accelerate this disemployment 
of farmworkers. It would result in more un- 
employment of farmworkers because farm- 
ers would be provided two substantial addi- 
tional incentives to reduce employment by 
the purchase of labor-saving machinery and 
equipment and other adjustments, as 
follows: 

1. Most farmers would expect, as a result 
of the enactment of the bill, that their wage 
rates in the future would de higher. 

2. Most farmers would expect, as a result 
of the enactment of the bill, that they would 
have more labor disputes in the future, and 
that it is, therefore, imperative for them to 
take such action as they can to eliminate 
or reduce their vulnerability to such dis- 
putes. 

Now, we are told that the reduction in 
hired farm employment would occur any- 
how because of mechanization of farm 
operations. This argument fatally confuses 
cause and effect. Mechanization is an ex- 
tremely expensive process, requiring heavy 
investment of hard-to-come-by capital. 
Farmers don’t mechanize their operations 
unless they reach the conclusion that this 
is imperative to adjust to the situation they 
are in or expect to be in. The enactment of 
the committee bill would create tremendous 
pressures to accelerate farm mechanization. 

The advocates of this bill should answer 
these questions: What is to happen to the 
many thousands of farmworkers who would 
be disemployed as a result of its enactment? 
What will they do? Where will they go? Will 
they flock into city slums to increase the 
relief and poverty problems of such areas? 
Unfortunately, most of the workers involved 
are not qualified by education, skills, or in- 
born or acquired qualifications, to find em- 
ployment in industry or commerce. 

Now, we come to the consumer. The im- 
mediate adverse impact of the bill will be on 
farmers and farmworkers. But the secondary 
impact will be on consumers. We don’t pre- 
tend to know how much food prices may be 
increased as a result of this bill. But the 
resultant increased costs, particularly if ac- 
companied by labor disputes, conflicts and 
strikes, will be to increase consumer prices 
of those products in the production of which 
substantial numbers of workers are en- 
gaged. 

We would now like to deal with the most 
important factor relating to the bill. The 
bill has been allegedly been amended to 
limit coverage to large farmers. This is a trap 
that those of us who are interested in the 
welfare of agriculture should avoid. 

The bill does not actually eliminate by 
this exemption, the impact of farm unioniza- 
tion on smaller farmers. 

If a farm labor union is able to organize 
the larger farmers in an area, the union will 
have created an economic base—a. head- 
quarters, a staff, money, and organization. 
From this base it can effectively operate to 
unionize smaller farmers. By strikes, boy- 
cotts, picketing, and by harassment of the 
workers of the small farmer, it can be ex- 
pected that small farmers, as they 
are, would capitulate. The union could divert 
workers from the unorganized farms to the 
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organized farms. Whatever concessions the 
union was able to extract from the 

farmer, the unorganized farmer would have, 
in fact, to match. 

So we should not be confused. The exemp- 
tion in the bill for small farmers will not 
really exempt them. What the bill would do 
would be to provide a vehicle whereby farm- 
ing as an industry, particularly for those 
commodities and areas where substantial 
numbers of farmworkers are employed, would 
be unionized top to bottom. Of course, this 
would not happen overnight. But in time 
that would be the result. 

We should also recognize that whatever 
may be in the bill as reported, that the 
Senate may well have a different version, and 
that what might emerge from conference 
may not resemble the bill as reported. 

The brevity of this bill may deceptively 
conceal the magnitude of the problems in- 
volved. To begin with, no consideration has 
been given to the question of how well the 
NLRB has been doing in carrying out its 
responsibilities under existing law. At a time 
when there is widespread support for con- 
sideration of legislation to replace the NLRB 
with a court, it seems highly questionable 
to place upon it new responsibilities. 

The bill before us ignores the wide differ- 
ences in labor management relations which, 
of necessity, exist between the varying types 
of farm production situations, 

As it relates to manufacturing, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act establishes the 
rights and responsibilities of both employer 
and union in collective bargaining and es- 
tablishes the procedures whereby employees 
may select or reject unions to represent 
them. 

Consider the plight of the producer of the 
time-sensitive crop. A strike is called at har- 
vesttime and he has no alternative but to 
capitulate to union demands, no matter how 
unreasonable they may be. I submit this 
farmer could not receive the legal protection 
that the NLRB is supposed to provide for 
him as an employer. To receive these protec- 
tions, he must be provided with a system 
which will dispense instantaneous and final 
justice. 

The NLRB regional offices set up through- 
out the United States are hundreds of miles 
from potential labor disputes. The system is 
accustomed to the resolution of disputes over 
periods of weeks or months, not days or 
hours. 

Neither the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee nor the Congress have given considera- 
tion to the multitude of other problems 
which would be created by the enactment of 
this legislation. Are we to involve teenage, 
summer help, in compulsory collective bar- 
gaining? In determining the makeup of a 
bargaining unit, how do you treat the tem- 
porary or part-time employees? Or the man 
who works for one farmer one week, and an- 
other the next? Another point, who would be 
responsible for “wildcat” strikes? 

Is a collective bargaining agreement to 
apply to successive groups of employees, even 
though new employees may not have been a 
party to the original agreement? 

These questions, and many others which 
could be asked, should be satisfactorily an- 
swered by the proponents of H.R. 16014 be- 
fore the House gives consideration to such 
legislation. 

One further point deserves particular em- 
phasis. The implications of this proposal on 
the American farmer are so serious that the 
House Agriculture Committee adopted a 
formal resolution urging the Education and 
Labor Committee to deny approval of the 
bill. It is our opinion, and that of the ma- 
jority of the members on the House Agri- 
culture Committee, that enactment of H.R. 
16014 would not be in either the national in- 
terest or in the interest of agriculture. 

We urgently recommend that the House 
reject this bill—a bill that simply does not 
fit the circumstances in agriculture—and 
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which will have harmful effects upon farm- 
ers, workers, and consumers, Under current 
farm programs, the farmer no longer runs 
agriculture. It makes no sense at all to let 
labor unions run agriculture. We should re- 
ject this bill. 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK. 
EDWARD J. GURNEY. 
WILLIAM J. SCHERLE. 
JAMES C. GARNER. 


Notre Dame Law School Symposium on 
Crime 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously inserted in the Record the re- 
marks of two participants in the sym- 
posium on crime, “The Challenge of 
Crime in a Free Society: Perspective on 
the Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice,” which was held Feb- 
ruary 12, 1968, at the Notre Dame Law 
School, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Today I include the remarks of sev- 
eral other speakers at that conference 
in the Recorp at this point. They are the 
addresses of Prof. Henry S. Ruth, of the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School; 
Mr. Irving Lang, chief counsel of the 
Narcotics Addiction Control Commission, 
New York, N.Y., and Prof. Lloyd Ohlen 
of Harvard Law School. 

The addresses follow: 

THE CRIME COMMISSION 
(Remarks of Prof. Henry S. Ruth, Notre 
Dame Law School, February 12, 1968) 

In April 1931, Calvin Coolidge said: 

“The use of fact-finding commissions is 
again being criticized. About twenty-five 
years ago agitation caused the Congress to 
prohibit spending public money for such 


purpose... 

“Some people are born with a complete 
set of readymade opinions. Facts do not affect 
them. But no executive, from first select- 
man to President, can know everything nec- 
essary to discharge his office or be able to 
learn it from official sources. He must call 
on some body which can gather the infor- 
mation. Public duty requires it.” 

In the past few years, numerous presi- 
dential commissions have been appointed 
and have filed their reports. Subject matters 
ranged from the status of women to the 
assassination of a president, from tech- 
nology and automation to heart disease, 
cancer and stroke, from outdoor recreation 
to the patent system to military conscrip- 
tion. It is fair to say that no major national 
problem has been immune from study by a 
temporary commission. 

President Johnson appointed his Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice in July 1965. My assigned purpose 
here today is to discuss briefly the back- 
ground of this National Crime Commission, 
its method of operation and the planning 
for implementation of its recommendations. 

During its work from July 1965 to June 
1967, the Commission had a full-time staff 
of approximately forty professionals and 
utilized the services of about 450 consultants 
and advisers. The publications of the Com- 
mission include a General Report to the 
President, nine separate reports of task 
forces concerned with specific aspects of 
crime and criminal justice, five field survey 
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reports and forty-one consultant papers. The 
General Report, The Challenge of Crime in a 
Free Society, summarizes all the Commis- 
sion’s conclusions and recommendations. 

Appointment of this Commission was a 
natural development in light of what had 
been occurring in the 1960’s. Public concern 
about crime ascended rapidly during the first 
half of the decade. National crime rates dur- 
ing 1960-65 reflected an upward trend that 
was increasing faster than the previous long- 
term trend. The number of serious offenses 
known to the police per 100,000 population 
for these five years rose 25 percent for 
violent crimes and 36 percent for property 
crimes. The largest increases occurred in 
1964, highest for forcible rape among the 
violent crimes and for motor vehicle theft 
among property crimes, 

Other developments converged that year 
to heighten public interest and alarm. The 
current wave of riots commenced in the sum- 
mer of 1964 as disturbances erupted in New 
York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Roch- 
ester (N.Y.), and in the New Jersey cities 
of Paterson, Elizabeth and Jersey City. The 
Republican presidential candidate, Barry 
Goldwater, was decrying lawlessness and 
crime in the streets during the summer 
and fall of 1964. 

A Gallup poll in 1963 revealed that per- 
sons had chosen juvenile delinquency as the 
second most important problem in their re- 
spective communities. And a 1964 Harris sur- 
vey showed that the factor most often cited 
by persons as causing increased crime in 
their neighborhoods was the existence of 
“disturbed and restless teenagers.” Finally, 
those blaming restrictive court decisions for 
the rising crime rates acquired apparent new 
fuel in June 1964 with the Supreme Court's 
Escobedo decision as to right to counsel for 
each suspect who becomes the accusatory 
focus of a police investigation. The mount- 
ing alarm mirrored a twofold concern: a 
belief by many that our system of criminal 
justice and enforcement was not perform- 
ing its role to any adequate degree and a 
public fear that criminality was spreading 
so vastly as to endanger basic public order 
and security. 

Now, I think a lot of people find it diffi- 
cult to say that appointing a commission is 
really doing anything about anything. I re- 
member when the National Crime Commis- 
sion was announced, one magazine com- 
mented that “commissions come cheap in 
Washington, and most often their reports 
turn out to be vague and anticlimatic.” 
Proponents of any commission argue that an 
executive should launch a broad, action pro- 
gram only on the basis of a prior, independ- 
ent study of all relevant factors. Critics of 
these presidential bodies, depending upon 
the particular circumstances, note acidly 
that a commission is a cynical creature of 
politics, a method of “buying time,” a de- 
vice for calming the public in matters where 
agitation and aggressive concern are truly 
appropriate. Depending on the kind of com- 
mission which is being appointed, one or 
more of those criticisms would be valid. I 
think it was necessary in 1965 to buy some 
time, but I also think it was necessary be- 
fore any broad program was launched by 
the federal government that there be a 
rather lengthly and, as far as possible, an 
independent study of all aspects of crime. If 
you look back over the 30 years prior to 1965, 
the federal government had become im- 
mersed in practically all other fields of social 
action: education, medicine, housing, etc. 
They had only touched the field of crime. I 
was in the Department of Justice in 1964 
and molding a federal crime program pre- 
sented a difficult problem for the leaders. 
What should the federal government do? If, 
in 1965, the federal government had jumped 
in with a massive federal aid program or 
any other type program without a prior 
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study, I think that it probably would have 
been a mistake. 


INCREASING STUDY OF CRIME 


However, there had been forerunners of 
federal involvement in state and local en- 
forcement; the F.B.I. of course had con- 
ducted police training courses for many 
years. But during the first half of 1960, fur- 
ther approaches were probed. The President's 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime was created in 1961 and, 
through the Office of Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Development in the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, funded 
comprehensive, crime prevention-related pro- 
grams in several major cities. The President's 
Advisory Commission on Narcotic and Drug 
Abuse completed its report in 1963. With 
impetus from the report of the Attorney 
General's Committee on Poverty and Admin- 
istration of Federal Criminal Justice, the De- 
partment of Justice and the Vera Foundation 
in 1964 sponsored a national conference on 
bail practices, and appointed an Executive 
Board to assist in the development of bail 
programs in various states. In August 1964, 
then Attorney General Robert Kennedy cre- 
ated a small Office of Criminal Justice in the 
Department of Justice; one of the major 
functions of this office was to propose and 
assist reform measures in state and local 
criminal justice operations, It was this office 
that did the early planning for the Presi- 
dent’s Crime Commission, which was ap- 
pointed by executive order in July, 1965. In 
his state of the union message in 1965, the 
President had announced a crime program of 
which the National Crime Commission was 
only a part. A crime commission was ap- 
pointed for the District of Columbia, There 
was also the beginning of a federal aid pro- 
gram; The Law Enforcement Assistance Act, 
which was passed in September, 1965 and 
which authorized grants to local and state 
agencies, and private organizations, for the 
purpose of improving existing efforts to deal 
with crime, 

The presidential mandate to the National 
Crime Commission seemingly ran to any 
problem, any institution that was related in 
any way to crime. The message to Congress, 
the Executive Order creating the Commission 
in July 1965 and the President’s remarks to 
the members at their first meeting in Sep- 
tember 1965 blanketed the spectrum from 
causes of crime to crime prevention to crimi- 
nal justice agencies to rehabilitation of re- 
leased offenders in the community. 

What this all meant in fact was that the 
early staff sat down with commission mem- 
bers and endeavored to carve out a mandate 
of manageable proportions. What could be 
done in 18 months when one has to deal 
with all aspects of crime? There was a tend- 
ency in the beginning for people connected 
with the commission to look upon this op- 
portunity as a way of formulating brand 
new programs to bring instant solutions and 
great magic to solve the crime problem, But 
it soon became evident that if that sort of 
desire were to dominate the commission ef- 
fort, the end product would be a failure. I 
think this would probably be true of any 
commission, but especially true of any com- 
mission with such a broad mandate. In the 
end, a commission finds that, for the most 
part, it has collected the existing enlighten- 
ment of progressive people throughout the 
country, added several innovative ideas, put 
it in a convincing package and told the coun- 
try that this is the direction they should be 
moving in law enforcement and criminal 
justice. I think our early search for instant 
answers was reflected particularly when we 
started to look at the science field. For the 
first time a gathering of scientists just sat 
around a table and answered questions as 
to how to solve the crime problem tomorrow. 
They assured us they could. But soon, as the 
study progressed, it turned out that with 
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the competing values of our society, the 
checks and balances and the costs, this search 
for dramatic solutions was not to be fruit- 
ful. 

In the quest for answers, I don’t think 
enough of us are aware of how old some of 
our “new” trends are. I was looking at a 
history of the Philadelphia Police Depart- 
ment and there is an account by a police 
chief in the 1880’s giving his analysis of 
what crime is all about and what causes 
crime. Reading through that, I just checked 
off the kinds of concerns of his in 1880 that 
are portrayed as being “new” and “prog- 
ressive” today: recognition of the failure 
of institutional confinement as a rehabili- 
tative device; emphasis upon the problem 
of recidivism; recognition of poverty, in- 
effective family training and lack of job 
opportunities as basic conditions of crime; 
the necessity to resurrect or create individ- 
ual self-respect; a proposal to concentrate 
upon crime prevention programs; recognition 
of the problem of white collar crime; the 
importance of a study of victims’ contribu- 
tions to crime (so-called victimology); and 
a need to explore the structured system for 
disposal of stolen goods. Those who think 
our society is “soft on crime” and has fallen 
prey to radical, new ideas of social scientists 
do well to consider these eighty-year old 
observations of a Philadelphia police chief 
who perceived today’s “new” trends, 


BACKGROUND AND PRECEDENT 


In addition, there was precedent for a Na- 
tional Crime Commission in President Her- 
bert Hoover's National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement, popularly 
known as the Wickersham Commission. Dur- 
ing the presidential campaign of 1928, in 
which prohibition was an emotion-charged 
issue, President Hoover promised that, if 
elected, he would appoint a commission to 
study all aspects of crime and, in particular, 
prohibition enforcement. And he was ac- 
cused of being political, of being cynical, of 
not knowing what he really wanted. As one 
reads the documents of that time, the con- 
fusion is evident. Sometimes when President 
Hoover spoke about the Commission, he spoke 
only of prohibition; later he spoke only of 
examining all aspects of crime and criminal 
justice; later he spoke of just examining fed- 
eral criminal justice and procedure; and fi- 
nally after the commission was under way in 
1929, he did start to speak of studying not 
only prohibition but also all aspects of crime 
and law enforcement at the federal, state and 
local level. And that is exactly what the 
Wickersham Commission did. They were an 
eleven member commission composed of 
lawyers and judges with the exception of one 
lady, who was Dean of Radcliffe College. In- 
cluded in the membership were Dean Roscoe 
Pound of Harvard Law School; a former sec- 
retary of War, Newton Baker; and a former 
Attorney General, chairman George Wicker- 
sham. It was indeed a distinguished body; but 
as you look at their mission, they had difi- 
culty because they apparently thought they 
had to decide whether prohibition was a good 
or bad thing. When they became immersed 
in this one aspect, everything else they did 
was buried from the public and legislative 
minds. The prohibition report was issued 
first, in January 1930, and everyone thought 
it was a very evasive report. The correspond- 
ents said they should all go home; others 
thought they had betrayed the public. 

The Senate and House intended to cut off 
further appropriations until President Hoover 
made a personal appeal. The Commission fi- 
nally did receive appropriations for a second 
year and went on to issue its 14 reports on all 
aspects of crime and criminal justice. Simi- 
larities in the background and work of the 
1929 and 1965 commissions are striking. Pro- 
fessional concern about improving criminal 
justice framework and procedures had pro- 
duced important studies that preceded both 
commissions’ appointments. 
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The Wickersham Commission completed 
more comprehensive surveys of matters such 
as lawlessness in law enforcement and court 
processing of cases. The National Crime Com- 
mission’s surveys included a much broader 
range of subjects and reflected the improve- 
ments in methodology developed since the 
1930's. The 1929 commission also concen- 
trated to a far larger degree than the 1965 
commission on federal problems and pro- 
cedures—prohibition enforcement and the 
eighteenth amendment, the federal court 
system, children processed in the federal sys- 
tem. In addition, a report on crime and the 
foreign born was appropriate only to demo- 
graphic conditions of that earlier time. 

But the broad areas of study were sub- 
stantially similar and the preceding group 
created paths that the 1965 commission either 
repeated, expanded or carried forward. In 
many areas the same theoretical and philo- 
sophical orientation prevailed. The studies 
and analyses of economic and social factors 
as conditions of crime are strikingly similar 
in both commissions. However, President 
Hoover’s commission did not follow through 
with recommendations on these matters as 
did the Johnson commission. 


COMPARISON AND CONTRACT OF COMMISSION 


Only examples of similar recommendations 
of each commission can be offered here as to 
other fields: the need for a national inven- 
tory of the costs of crime; the need for cen- 
tralized criminal statistics; the need for cen- 
tralized prosecution systems at the state level; 
the need for improved communications, co- 
ordination between departments, education, 
training, minority group representation and 
crime prevention in the police world; the 
failure of prisons, the need to strengthen 
probation and parole, and the assumption 
that community treatment for offenders is 
the appropriate disposition unless proved 
otherwise in individual cases; the emphasis 
upon improving the discretionary, invisible 
administrative processing of offenders in the 
criminal justice system, and the recognition 
that most offenders in the system are proc- 
essed through without trial; the shocking 
conditions in the lower courts and the need 
for the same, or better, procedures and sery- 
ices there as compared to the felony courts; 
the need for counsel for all defendants facing 
more than the very lightest penalties; the 
use of procedures alternative to arrest; the 
appropriateness of indeterminate, as opposed 
to mandatory minimum, sentences. 

In general, then, it can fairly be stated 
that both commissions emphasized the same 
broad needs, i.e., crime prevention activities, 
development of alternative ways to deal with 
offenders, elimination of unfairness and in- 
justices, the need for greatly improved per- 
sonnel and other resources in the criminal 
justice system; and detailed requirements for 
research to fill massive gaps in the state of 
knowledge and information. 

Now, I could tick off other similarities; 
these are just examples of the same things 
recommended by both commissions. It does 
lead to some discouragement to realize that 
commissions 37 years apart were making the 
same kinds of recommendations. But it is a 
mistake, I think, to conclude that nothing 
had happened in the interim. If you look at 
the Wickersham reports, you can see how 
much difference there was between that time 
and this era. They produced an entire report 
on lawlessness and law enforcement, which 
centered about the third degree and extrac- 
tion of confessions, Police training was a 
virtually new phenomenon then. Probation 
and parole for adults lacked program con- 
tent. The federal probation system at that 
time had about 4300 probationers and eight 
probation officers. Community treatment al- 
ternatives that combined treatment in the 
community with some sort of direct regula- 
tion of the offender had not commended to 
any noticeable degree. There were no gov- 
ernment aid programs for the ghetto areas. 
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Criminal code reform had not yet com- 
menced. The procedural revolution of the 
Supreme Court as to police practices was 
yet to begin. I think that a Wickersham Com- 
mission member looking at these things to- 
day would say there was improvement, 

But there were so many other areas that 
the National Crime Commission looked at in 
which no sign of improvement could be de- 
tected. The lack of individualized justice, and 
the consequent mass processing of offenders 
at all levels: Police, Court, Prosecution, Cor- 
rections. I think this is more of a problem to- 
day than it was then, because of the increased 
number of offenders. The lower courts 
looked the same in 1965. The decrepit prisons 
which were condemned by the 1931 report 
were to a large extent still being operated in 
1965. The jurisdictional fractionalization of 
police departments, prosecutive offices, courts 
and corrections, exist today in varying de- 
grees much the same as in 1931; and again, 
I think it is a bigger problem today because 
of the intervening social changes. The public 
attitudes of then and today, I think, were 
quite the same. I have a quote here from an- 
other era, which you might as hav- 
ing been said today. In April 1929, President 
Hoover stated: 

“What we are facing today is . . . the pos- 
sibility that respect for law as law is fading 
from the sensibilities of our people 

“Every student of our law-enforcement 
mechanism knows full well that it is in need 
of vigorous reorganization; that its procedure 
unduly favors the criminal: .. that justice 
must be more swift and sure. In our desire to 
be merciful the pendulum has swung in favor 
of the prisoner and far away from the pro- 
tection of society. The sympathetic mind of 
the American people in its overconcern about 
those who are in difficulties has swung too 
far from the family of the murdered to the 
family of the murderer.” 

That was April, 1929. I think as we com- 
pare the progress that has been made since 
1929 with the negative aspects mentioned 
previously, you can see that for much of the 
guidance of the Wickersham Commission, the 
tomorrow that they predicted for the law en- 
forcement world just did not appear. Ad- 
ministrative processing of offenders by police 
and prosecutors still represents an invisible 
anarchy suffering from lack of manpower, 
resources, information about offenders and 
policy guidance. 


METHOD OF OPERATIONS 


Let me describe a little bit about the 
method of operation of President Johnson’s 
National Crime Commission. Appointed in 
July 1965, the members were afforded 18 
months for the study. The first six months 
passed before an appropriation was forth- 
coming. A staff was formed during that time. 
So, we had 12 months left. With such limi- 
tations, many possible areas of study were 
omitted. This caused great disappointment 
among many people. The academics who have 
written reviews of the Commission Reports 
decry the fact that it does not talk princi- 
pally about the appropriateness of the crim- 
inal sanction, about things such as legal- 
ized gambling, or consensual homosexuality 
among individuals in private or legalizing 
use of marihuana or other aspects of crimi- 
nalization geared to controlling or enforcing 
individual and social morality. My own opin- 
ion is that if the commission had devoted a 
lot of time to these subjects (and they did 
devote some time and made some recom- 
mendations in these areas) a polarized sit- 
uation would have developed; and I am not 
sure many of the other important recom- 
mendations would have been forthcoming 
from the Commission. I think that you need 
a separate commission to examine each of 
these problems. They concern such emotional 
issues and involve firm, deeply grounded 
opinions. 

There were other aspects that did not re- 
ceive prime emphasis. Everybody looked for 
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commission positions on civilian review 
boards, on pornography and crime, on the 
mass media and violence, on perceived de- 
cline in religion and traditional morality, on 
the anatomy of riots. The Commission said 
something about all these things. Some of 
them they discarded as emotional cloud 
cover in the total picture of crime. For some, 
there was not enough information to say 
that this is the cause, or this is a small 
cause or a prime cause of crime. And I think 
others were disappointed because the Com- 
mission reports did not turn out to be a 
basically moral exhortation; they did not 
identify single-track causes of crime; they 
did not call for reassertion of a punishment 
philosophy. Although many look at one or 
more of those areas as quick answers to the 
crime problem, the Commission disagreed. 
What the Commission primarily concen- 
trated upon was the measure of crime in 
our society today, the current responses 
thereto and the formulations of directions 
for change. The reports necessarily had to be 
geared to serve diverging interests and levels 
of knowledge. Public education considera- 
tions required documents attractive to, and 
comprehensible by, the layman. Reform con- 
siderations required a presentation that 
would be persuasive to public officials and 
practitioners alike. Requirements for research 
in the future dictated goals of servicing the 
academic community and creating a useful 
educational tool for students. Integrity re- 
quired that matters should be presented as 
perceived despite what practical or political 
considerations might otherwise imply. 

Now with all those goals, it was difficult to 
say in 1965 what the final document would 
look like, except to predict wryly that it 
would probably be useful to none of those 
people when one endeavors to do all those 
things at the same time. But the Commis- 
sion realized that it was an impossible possi- 
bility and still felt that all these sectors of 
the community should be served by a Presi- 
dential Commission. And I believe they were 
correct. 

The matters receiving greatest attention 
were urban crime and crime prevention. 
There was a fruitless search for ways to im- 
mediately reduce street crime. In a poll of 
2200 police departments, the replies were as- 
tounding in the lack of ideas for tactical and 
other ways that would reduce street crime 
immediately and substantially. They were 
astounding at the time; but in retrospect, I 
think it is almost unfair to use that descrip- 
tion. With the need to balance our society’s 
competing values, such solutions do not 
exist. 


DIFFICULTY OF CRIME PREVENTION 


The most unmanageable problem was crime 
prevention because when you enter that field, 
you cover every social program and social 
service provided by government. You get into 
schools, jobs, welfare, family services, com- 
munity service, and private service groups. 
Some asked: what is the expertise of a crime 
commission in all these matters? But the 
Commission still felt they had to examine 
those fields and in some degree of generality 
make recommendations to each. Extensive 
field studies were conducted in each area. 
Only a few can be mentioned here. In assess- 
ing the crime problem, the first national 
survey of unreported crime and a detailed 
three-city survey of law enforcement prac- 
tices was completed, In the police task force, 
a survey of promising new procedures in 2200 
police departments was initiated. A nation- 
wide survey, and an intensive two-city study, 
of police-community relations were com- 
pleted. A national survey of corrections was 
conducted by the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency. Detailed observations of se- 
lected lower courts in various areas of the 
country were conducted. A national juvenile 
court survey was conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare in 
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conjunction with the Commission. Informa- 
tion was collected from various agencies on 
organized crime, court processing of offen- 
ders, delinquency prevention programs, en- 
forcement of drunk laws, and enforcement 
and other programs in the narcotics field. 
Federal departments made available extensive 
data. The science and technology study in- 
cluded the collection and analysis of data 
on the police apprehension process; the ad- 
ministration of court systems; police com- 
munications, command and control; pro- 
gramed learning in corrections; and various 
criminal justice information systems. The 
four hundred individual consultants and 
advisers produced facts as well as ideas. 

The reports of the Commission reflect this 
literal mountain of data. But even so, in 
many areas the members and staff had to 
rely on initial samplings or traditional 
measuring devices as bases for conclusions. 
For example, there is much more crime than 
is reported to the police, but how accurate is 
à public sampling device for this ? If 
there are twenty instances of excessive use 
ı of force by police in 5,339 police-citizen en- 
counters observed in three cities, what na- 
tionwide projections can be made as to the 
extent of such brutality? If an experimental 
community program in California for youth 
offenders reduced the rate of recidivism fur- 
ther than that of a prison control group, 
what general conclusions are justifiable in 
formulating a corrections philosophy? Is 
there any correlation between the number of 
convictions of organized crime figures and 
society’s degree of control over the influence 
of organized crime? If police response time 
to calls in one city separates out as the cru- 
cial factor in eventual solution of crime 
there, does this afford a basis for prime em- 
phasis in recommended improvements in 
police procedures? Again, these are merely ex- 
amples of the data problems. The collection 
of data as to each face of crime and criminal 
justice was burdened by a fundamental lack 
of information, research and statistics. 

Also to be met were the untested assump- 
tions that the Commission either had to cast 
aside or accept or proclaim the need for re- 
search. An example is the assumption that 
a college-educated policeman is better than 
an uneducated one. That is an assumption. 
Is it valid? One assumes that police corrup- 
tion has decreased considerably and that cor- 
ruption is not a major problem in courts and 
corrections. Is this correct? One assumes that 
the degree of criminal activity in a society 
varies inversely in proportion to the strength 
and threat of apprehension. This is the as- 
sumption about deterrence. One assumes 
that more jobs and better schools will de- 
crease crime rather than create new forms of 
criminality. One assumes that the F.B.I. 
crime index measures the most serious crimes 
rather than the ones about which informa- 
tion is most readily available. In some cases 
the commission accepted these assumptions. 
Others, they cast doubt upon. 


GAP IN DATA 


I think there was another serious gap in 
the report, a gap necessitated by the lack 
of data. There is no accounting as to the 
amount, and the economic and other costs, 
of criminality among the various classes of 
people who wield political, economic and 
moral power in America. Our society meas- 
ures ghetto crime but we do not measure 
crime among those who control the exercise 
of power in society. And this is a gap in the 
National Crime Commission report. 

The work of the Commission proceeded 
with individual task forces: police, courts, 
corrections, assessment of the crime problem, 
science and technology, juvenile delinquency, 
organized crime, narcotics and drug abuse, 

drunkenness. Individual commission 
Reals worked with each task force. The 
work of the staff proceeded concurrently, by 
necessity, on both the General Report and 
the individual task force reports. Consultant 
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papers were completed at various times and 
integrated into the staff work, Several lead- 
ing scholars worked full-time as part of the 
staff during the summer of 1966. With a few 
notable exceptions, the writing of the reports 
was accomplished by the staff utilizing the 
assembled data and many ideas from the con- 
sultant papers. Drafts were submitted to 
Commission members prior to their meetings. 
They met a total of seven times, two or three 
days per session, Changes and ideas offered 
by Commission members at full sessions, in 
individual communication and in Task Force 
meetings were incorporated into the Reports. 
The members probably received for perusal 
over two and one-half million words of mate- 
rial. In addition to the nine Task Force re- 
ports, a general report of the National Crime 
Commission summarized all its conclusions 
and recommendations, I think this was the 
main difference between the Wickersham 
Commission and President Johnson's Com- 
mission. There was no such general report 
of the Wickersham Commission, and it is 
difficult to ascertain what that earlier Com- 
mission is saying as a whole about crime 
and law enforcement. 


CONSENSUS REPORT CHOSEN 


A common criticism of the National Crime 
Commission is that it produced a consensus 
report. I think this was a clear choice of the 
commission members. I think they decided 
that they were not going to present a polar- 
ized report to an already polarized society. 
Consensus approaches lead to a lot of criti- 
cism, because they combine the general and 
the particular, the idealistic and the prac- 
tical. One detects all sorts of compro- 
mises, and clearly, compromises were made. 
I think that for those who formulate com- 
missions or who are working on new com- 
missions, this is a key decision. Are you go- 
ing to be a commission who works towards a 
consensus or are you going to let every mem- 
ber go their own way, and bring out every 
view to the public, put every opinion on the 
public table, but fail to produce a unified 
core of recommendations. The National 
Crime Commission took the former course. 

Now, quickly switching to implementation 
of the Commission’s Reports, everybody 
knows how commission reports gather dust. 
Everybody working for the Commission was 
conscious of this probability, if not mere 
possibility, so as work proceeded, an effort 
was made to involve all the public media. I 
think that was a successful endeavor. Mem- 
bers and staff spoke throughout the country 
about crime and the Commission’s study. 
Numerous articles appeared in the mass 
media. An unprecedented ninety-minute 
presentation of the network television show, 
“Meet the Press”, featured five Commission 
members and the executive director of the 
staff immediately after the release of the 
General Report. Newspaper, television and 
magazine coverage of the Commission’s re- 
ports was quite extensive from February 
through June 1967. 


DISSEMINATING FINDINGS OF COMMISSION 


Of course, this was merely an ephemeral 
phase of the implementation task. Through 
the course of the commission’s work, many 
conferences were held in cooperation with 
other agencies and organizations not only to 
gather ideas but also to lay the ground- 
work for acceptance of the recommendations, 

A symposium on science and criminal jus- 
tice was sponsored to acquaint industry with 
law enforcement needs, A conference on legal 
manpower needs explored the implications 
for the bar in extending right to counsel to 
virtually every legal proceeding involving 
possible loss of freedom. In March, 1966, the 
Attorney General invited each Governor to 
establish a state criminal justice committee 
to cooperate with the national commission 
and to implement commission recommenda- 
tions through statewide programs when the 
national commission had completed its work. 
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A resolution of the National Governors’ 
Conference urged each governor to create 
such a committee and at least twenty-five 
such bodies have been created. In October 
1966, the President’s Commission sponsored 
a conference for governors’ representatives 
from each state; the work of the commis- 
sion and the directions thereof were dis- 
cussed. A massive federal aid program for 
criminal justice reform was formulated by 
the Commission and its staff, and became 
the basis for President Johnson's 

Crime Control Act. The involvement of so 
many practitioners in the commission’s study 
created a base of experts who understood 
and for the most part advocated the com- 
mission’s recommendations. In March 1967, 
a two-day conference of 700 representatives 
from federal, state, local and private agen- 
cies, organizations and institutions served in 
part to explain and discuss the Commission’s 
findings and recommendations. 

Other aspects of implementation had to 
do with the distribution of the report. In- 
cluding the task force reports, about 100,000 
copies were distributed free to people not 
only in criminal justice but also to mayors, 
legislators, city councilmen, to community 
leaders and businessmen. I checked with the 
Government Printing Office a few weeks ago 
and they have sold about 180,000 additional 
copies, in addition to the 100,000 distributed 
free, and they said the demand is contin- 
uing. 

Now I do not know if these reports are 
Just lying on shelves or whether people are 
using them. However, as I talk to policemen, 
judges, probation officers and prosecutors, 
I find that some are using the reports as a 
basis for change, State crime committees 
are formulating programs and some mayors 
are setting up commissions in their cities to 
take the national crime commission reports 
and use them at least as a basis for dis- 
cussion in formulating directions for change. 
Professional organizations are utilizing the 
reports to encourage reform. I think really 
that that is about all you can ask of a com- 
mission. It studies, it writes, it files, it goes 
home. Then, the public and those in the 
operational systems either take it or leave it. 
The commission can do some things as it 
goes along to generate some interest, but as 
it fades away the continuum has to be 
carried forward by the various branches of 
government, 

There are discouraging factors: riots in 
over fifty cities last summer; the failure of 
Congress to pass federal aid legislation in 
the crime field; extreme public fright and 
panic that our society is beginning to crum- 
ble before riots and crime; a presidential 
campaign that promises to feature the sim- 
plistic “lawlessness” cries of 1928 and 1964. 
These kinds of fears and actions may indeed 
produce strong reactions that will certainly 
not take the course offered by the National 
Crime Commission. 

Directions for the future hang in the 
balance. Anyone who appreciates the use of 
power realizes all too well that a commission 
is not a power device. The course of crime 
control lies with each public official’s choice 
between expediency and responsibility in this 
time of great national crisis. Upon these 
factors also depends the epitaph that his- 
torians will convey upon the National Crime 
Commission’s reports. 

THE NARCOTICS PROBLEM 
(Remarks of Mr. Irving Lang, Notre Dame 
Law School, February 12, 1968) 

“This Commission has not and could not 
have undertaken to duplicate the compli- 
cated study and report on drug abuse so 
recently made by another presidential com- 
mission. Yet any study of law enforcement 
and administration of criminal justice must 
of necessity include some reference to drug 
abuse and its associated problems.” 

In this obviously apologetic fashion and 
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with a manifestation of some discomforture, 
the report of the Task Force On Narcotics 
And Drug Abuse was introduced. The Com- 
mission properly assumed that “drug abuse 
and drug traffic were growing and critical na- 
tional concerns.” It recognized that opiate 
addiction was widespread, particularly in our 
big city ghetto areas. It also recognized that 
these depressant, stimulant and hallucino- 
genic drugs were the subject of more and 
more abuse, particularly by students, and it 
mentioned the role of organized crime in nar- 
cotic traffic. It also attempted to discuss the 
relationship of drug abuse and other crimes. 


RECOMMENDATION OF TASK FORCE 


Structurally, the Commission broke down 
the report into drugs and their regulation, 
enforcement, drug abuse and crime, mari- 
juana, treatment, civil commitment, medical 
practice and addiction and education. It sub- 
mitted four recommendations in the field of 
enforcement and three in the field of research 
and education. In the enforcement area they 
recommended the increasing of staffs of the 
Bureau of Narcotics and the Bureau of Cus- 
toms; the adoption of state drug abuse con- 
trol legislation; the amendment of federal 
drug abuse control laws with respect to rec- 
ord keeping and the revision of sentencing 
laws to provide more flexibility. 

In the area of research and education, the 
Commission recommended research with re- 
spect to the regulation of drugs, research by 
the National Institute of Mental Health on 
marijuana use and the development of edu- 
cational materials. It is, indeed, quite diffi- 
cult to quarrel with these recommendations. 

But what is of a primary concern is what 
the Commission did not do—the questions 
to which they did not address themselves 
in any meaningful fashion, the lack of depth 
in the report, and particularly in the en- 
forcement area, the failure to discuss the 
peculiar problems of drug enforcement in 
relation to the major issues facing law en- 
forcement in general, I submit what the 
Commission failed to do in effect was to step 
back and look at this problem from the point 
of view of historical perspective. 


MORE DEPTH NEEDED IN STUDY 


Drug abuse is, indeed, more than a com- 
bination of police, medical, state and fed- 
eral matters. Transcending this it is a philo- 
sophical and societal problem in the deepest 
sense, and it must be viewed not only in 
terms of the United States, but in terms of 
the rest of the world as well. And, perhaps, by 
analyzing it in this fashion we can under- 
stand how to overcome some of the discom- 
fiture that we have, for example, with respect 
to the problems of civil commitment for nar- 
cotic addicts who have not yet been arrested 
or accused of a crime. We, in the United 
States, tend to like to look at the game of 
cops and robbers as one that should be played 
with set rules on both sides. The argument is 
often made, “Why don’t we lock up the rob- 
ber and compulsive gambler—civilly commit 
him—we know he’s a robber or gambler.” 
The Commission attempted to handle this 
by pointing out that it is obvious since the 
possession of drugs and the sale of drugs 
is a crime, narcotic addicts must inevitably 
become involved with the law. I think it is 
more than that. 

Prohibitions against drug abuse are not 
found in the ten commandments. Nor was 
its possession and sale a common law crime. 
We must therefore ask ourselves these ques- 
tions. What are the dangers of narcotic and 
drug abuse to society and the individual? In 
the light of those dangers, if any, does 
society have the right to regulate and control 
drug use and drug traffic to the point of 
imposing penal sanctions for failure to com- 
ply to such proscriptions? Does society have 
the right to treat narcotic addicts by means 
of compulsory commitment and treatment 
procedures in the absence of any evidence of 
specific violation of law? 
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John Stuart Mill, in his essay “On liberty,” 
said, and I quote ... “The sole end for 
which mankind are warranted, individually 
or collectively, in interfering with the liberty 
of action of any of their number, is self 
protection. That the only purpose for which 
power can be rightfully exercised over any 
member of a civilized community, against 
his will, is to prevent harm to others. His 
own good, either physical or moral, is not a 
sufficient warrant. He cannot rightfully be 
compelled to do or forbear because it will be 
better for him to do so, because it will make 
him be happier, because in the opinions of 
others it would be wise, or even right. There 
are good reasons for remonstrating with him, 
or reasoning with him, or persuading him, 
or entreating him, but not for compelling 
him or visiting him any evil in case he does 
otherwise. To justify that the conduct from 
which it is desired to deter him must be 
calculated to produce evil to someone else. 
The only part of the conduct of anyone, for 
which he is amenable to society is that which 
concerns others. In the part which con- 
cerns merely himself, his independence is, 
of right, absolute. Over himself, over his own 
mind and body the individual is sovereign.” 


NARCOTICS AS THREAT TO SOCIETY 


At first glance, it would seem that Mill's 
strictures would give solace to those who 
maintain that if narcotic addicts choose to 
destroy themselves by using drugs in a free 
society it is their own business—their “own 
thing.” But the nature of narcotic addiction 
and history prove otherwise. Physiologically 
and emotionally, the drug process and the 
drug life create a situation counter to the 
exercise of free will and creates a dependency 
and enslavement which nullifies the princi- 
ple of choice. As was pointed out by Dr. Wil- 
liam Park in a study of narcotic addiction 
in China in 1899: “Opium is no respecter of 
persons. It enslaves everyone who comes 
under its influence, be he an Englishman or 
a Chinese, black or white, young or old, rich 
or poor, bond or free, whether he swallows 
it or smokes it, or injects it hypodermically 
and an overdose will kill the prince or the 
pauper.” 

As Mill himself says, and I quote, “But by 
selling himself for a slave he abdicates his 
liberty . . . he therefore defeats, in his own 
case, the very purpose which is the justifica- 
tion of allowing him to dispose of himself 
. . . the principle of freedom cannot require 
that he should be free not to be free.” 

Secondly, and perhaps more important in 
Mill’s terms, is the fact that narcotic addic- 
tion does have ramifications beyond the self 
destruction of the addict. Narcotic addiction 
is the threat, not merely to the addict him- 
self, but to the fabric of society in general. 
It is for this reason, primarily, that society 
must be concerned with drug dependency, 
and it is for this reason that society does 
have the right to institute measures such as 
compulsory civil commitment to protect it- 
self. 

Narcotic addiction is a contagion whose 
spread poses a grave societal hazard, apart 
from the question as to whether or not 
addicts commit crimes to support their habit. 
It becomes immaterial, therefore, whether, as 
Mr. Richard H. Blum points out in his con- 
sultant paper to the task force report, there 
are conflicting studies as to whether or not 
addicts were involved in criminal violations 
of the law before or after their addiction. 
(Actually there is no conflict at all. The 
studies from the 1930's indicate one pattern 
of opiate addiction in the United States of 
America and the post World War II period is 
a different pattern—a new and distinct pat- 
tern which has emerged.) 


WARNING OF HISTORY 
The lesson of history, I thiak, in this re- 
gard is clear and uncontradicted. In 1767 the 
East India Company, a predecessor to the 
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Mafia in this business began exporting opium 
from India to China as a revenue raising 
device for her majesty’s government. The use 
of opium became so widespread in China, 
the devastating effects on its population be- 
came so apparent, that in 1820 the Chinese 
authorities banned its importation. This lead 
to the tragic opium wars of the 1840's and 
the subsequent British victory opened again 
Chinese boundaries to narcotic traffic. 

In the early 1800’s a pharmacist’s assist- 
ant separated a substance from opium and 
aptly termed it Morphium“ after Morphius, 
the god of dreams. During the Civil War in 
this country army doctors used morphine so 
frequently that many soldiers became ad- 
dicted. So marked was the increase in addic- 
tion in the United States after the Civil War 
that it became known as the “army disease" 
or the “soldiers disease.“ The ready avail- 
ability of opium in patent medicines with- 
out prescription, the introduction of the 
hypodermic needle shortly before the Civil 
War, the growth of opium smoking in the 
West, spread by Chinese who were brought 
in to help build railroads, created a situa- 
tion of epidemic proportions by 1900. Most 
of the problem in this country was centered 
in the South, primarily involving whites and 
including a high percentage of women who 
were addicted to morphine. 

I am sure many of you have read or seen 
Eugene O'Neill's play “Long Day's Journey 
Into Night,” which graphically describes the 
effect of narcotic addiction on a family, on 
the family structure. The development of 
heroin which was originally proposed as a 
cure for morphine addiction, greatly added to 
the problem and by the turn of the century, 
it was estimated that there were more than 
200,000 addicts in the United States. The 
spread of this contagion led to federal legis- 
lation, the Food and Drug Act of 1906 and the 
Harrison Act of 1914. Between 1914 and 
World War II, there was a marked decline 
in addiction despite a rapid population 
growth, and for the most part morphine was 
the drug of choice. It was after World War II 
that heroin addiction started to become 
prevalent in our urban areas. 

Thus, we have two distinct patterns of 
opium addiction in this country. One addic- 
tion pattern, the one of gravest concern to 
us, is demonstrated by young heroin users 
who come from predominately large metro- 
politan centers and are often engaged in un- 
lawful endeavors related to their addiction. 
The other pattern is typified by the middle- 
aged southern white who uses morphine and 
paragoric and often obtains drugs through 
quasi-legal means. 

The point to be emphasized, however, is 
that pre World War II morphine non- 
criminal pattern and the post World War 
heroin criminal pattern are both and were 
both legitimate objects of societal concern 
and action, 

This is also true in terms of race. Many 
people seem to think that our current day 
narcotic problem is basically an urban- 
ghetto-negro problem, But, obviously, it is 
more than that, According to the figures of 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, at the end of 
1966, Negroes constituted just over 50% of 
all addicts in the United States. Significantly, 
there has been a steady decline in newly re- 
ported Negro addiction between 1955 and 
1966 and a concomitant rise in white 
addiction. 

In the under 21 group, today, according to 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, 25.2% are 
Negro and 74.6% are white. Of course, we 
must recognize, that these statistics are in 
no way complete and indeed one of the ma- 
jor endeavors in this area must be obtaining 
of greater accuracy and statistical reporting. 
I think, however, that the very fact that law 
enforcement efforts are of necessity centered 
in the minority group high crime rate areas 
indicates that teenage white addiction may 
be even greater. In New York City, for ex- 
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ample, in the Borough of Queens, whites con- 
stitute most of the addicts. 


METHODS TO CURB NARCOTIC ABUSE 


Accepting the premise then that society 
has the right and indeed the obligation to 
curb narcotic abuse, the question to be deter- 
mined is what forms of intervention are 
most effective and are most humane. Clearly, 
penal sanctions for the possession and sale 
of narcotic drugs are within the purview of 
the police powers of the state. I am sure all 
of you are familiar with the language in 
Robinson v. California where the Supreme 
Court, in discussing this, pointed out: “Such 
regulation, it can be assumed could take a 
variety of valid forms; a state might impose 
criminal sanctions, for example, against the 
unauthorized manufacture, prescription, sale 
or possession of narcotics within its borders.” 

Indeed, the use of penal sanctions has been 
the primary method of regulation, by both 
the federal government and the states. Most 
persons who are apprehended in connection 
with the violation of narcotic laws are either 
users or small scale sellers, which has led to 
the somewhat anomalous situation of either 
short term periods of incarceration, return to 
the community, rearrest, return to prison for 
another short term—the revolving door prob- 
lem, or, in many instances, inordinately long 
jail terms for users who are relatively low 
in the scale of culpability in narcotic traffic. 

A new type of intervention which is cur- 
rently emerging, relates to compulsory com- 
mitment for meaningful treatment instead 
of meaningless incarceration. The compul- 
sory treatment approach is geared, not only 
to the arrested offender or the offender con- 
victed of a crime, but also directed at the 
narcotic addict who is not the subject of 
criminal charges—involuntary civil commit- 
ment. The utilization of treatment proce- 
dures for convicted offenders and those ar- 
rested addicts who volunteer such handling 
has received general approbation except for 
the caveat that Professor Dennis Arono- 
witz points out in his Commission paper 
that the “treatment” sentence or any treat- 
ment period should be no longer than that 
allowed for the conviction of the crime itself. 
This outlook refiects a “time syndrome,” i.e., 
any amount of societal control or manage- 
ment of the life of the individual is “doing 
time,” whether it be straight jail time or a 
rehabilitative process. 

The problem of involuntary civil commit- 
ment when no criminal charges are pending 
is the area of primary concern from civil 
liberties point of view and the Task Force 
did indeed address itself to the pros and cons 
of civil commitment and concluded, and I 
quote here, “The Commission believes that 
involuntary civil commitment offers suf- 
ficient promise to warrant a fair test but it 
must not become the civil equivalent of im- 
prisonment.” I have wondered why they put 
this in the text but not as part of official 
recommendation. In any event, the Commis- 
sion points out, and I think quite properly, 
that the programs must offer the best pos- 
sible treatment including new techniques 
as they become available and the duration of 
the commitment either within or outside 
of an institution must be no longer than is 
reasonably necessary. 

This makes good sense. For even if in Mills 
terms, it has been established that narcotic 
addiction is a threat, not only to the addict, 
but to others, and that one could justify civil 
commitment on the basis of the threat of 
narcotic addicts to society and to others. But 
I think that a just and fair society cannot 
sanction this extreme remedy unless civil 
commitment programs are entirely geared to 
the rehabilitative process. In the Robinson 
case, Mr. Justice Stewart said, “In the inter- 
est of discouraging violation of such laws, or 
in the interest of the general health or wel- 
fare of its inhabitants, a state might estab- 
lish a program of compulsory commitment 
for those addicted to narcotics,” and Mr. Jus- 
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tice Douglas said, “The addict is a sick per- 
son, He may, of course, be confined for treat- 
ment or for the protection of society.” I sub- 
mit properly that both Mr. Justice Stewart 
and Mr. Justice Douglas should have insisted 
that protection of society and treatment of 
the addict are both essential ingredients of 
a constitutional feasible treatment program 
rather than alternative justifications. This 
obviously entails the utilization of flexible 
treatment milieus and programs geared to 
the determination of which types of pro- 
grams benefit which types of addict. It 
should also mean a constant awareness on 
the parts of courts and the administrators 
of such programs of the nature and quality 
of the treatment offered. We like to think 
that the New York program to which Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller and the legislature have 
committed more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars has that degree of flexibility built 
within its statutory structure to have a 
meaningful impact. 


NECESSARY TO DISTINGUISH AMONG DRUGS 


The comments I have made with respect 
to narcotics, and I am referring specifically 
to the opiate and society’s response to their 
use, cannot be transposed to other drugs 
plaguing America today. We know a great 
deal about opium despite the fact that 
there are many unknowns. Certainly in his- 
torical terms we know a great deal about 
the effect of opiate abuse on society. On the 
other hand, widespread abuse of ampheta- 
mines, hallucinogens, barbiturates, and 
tranquilizers is relatively new and requires 
much more understanding and poses fresh 
problems, It may be said that while opiates 
are drugs of retreat, hallucinogens and 
stimulates are drugs of rebellion. We need, 
as the Commission pointed out, much more 
data with respect to whether or not there is 
as much other criminality attendant to the 
use of soft drugs as is associated with heroin 
abuse. I suspect not. Unlike the case of 
heroin, there are millions of legitimate med- 
ical prescriptions issued every year for 
stimulants, depressants, and tranquilizers, 
Unlike the situation with respect to heroin, 
there is evidence to indicate that many peo- 
ple can function effectively on a sociably 
acceptable level despite use of these drugs, 
and unlike the opiate situation, it appears 
that soft drug abuse is often a phase, rather 
than a long term involvement. From the date 
we have, I don’t think there is any question 
that dangerous drugs should be the subject 
of regulation and control. I think in the 
imposition of statutory guidelines in this 
area there needs to be a great deal more 
sophistication, selectivity and structure. 
President Johnson in his recent crime mes- 
sage indicated that the narcotic law and 
drug abuse laws of the federal government 
were a crazy patch-quilt, and that is the 
case throughout the United States. 

I believe that New York's new revised penal 
law provides a proper framework for an effec- 
tive statutory scheme. Article 220 of that 
law refers to dangerous drug offenses and 
divides these dangerous drugs into four 
categories; narcotic drugs, depressent, stimu- 
lant and hallucinogenic drugs. There are 
varying degress of penalties both for pos- 
session and sale of these dangerous drugs, 
but in general narcotic drug violations 
carry very high penalties and other danger- 
ous drug violations carry more moderate 
penalties. Unfortunately, one of the problems 
that we have, and this is true in many states, 
is that the definition of a narcotic drug in- 
cludes not only the true narcotics such as 
opium, and its derivates, but also marijuana. 
This creates a great many problems; not the 
least of which is the fact as concern mounts 
with respect to heroin abuse and penalties 
are increased marijuana penalties are in- 
creased concomitantly—an example of what 
I call “legislative overkill.” This tends to be 
counter productive. Judges, district attorneys 
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and law enforcement officials do recognize 
that marijuana violations do not contain the 
same measure of societal threat as heroin 
violations, and this of course is reflected in 
bargain pleas, suspended sentences and the 
like. I would think, therefore, that would 
be entirely appropriate in devising a regula- 
tory scheme to place marijuana in the same 
category as LSD and other hallucinogens, 
And I think it also would have the beneficial 
effect of raising current level of dialogue on 
our campuses today where our students 
smugly point out that marijuana is not 
physically addictive as is heroin, 
LEGISLATION AND NON-NARCOTIC DRUGS 

Placing marijuana in the category of hal- 
lucinogens also seems logical in view of the 
fact that there is apparently a good deal of 
multi-habituation with respect to mari- 
juana and other dangerous drugs. For ex- 
ample, marijuana is often used along with 
amphetamine, LSD and peyote. An arrest will 
often result not only in the seizure of mari- 
juana but LSD and pep pills as well. There are 
very few instances, for example, in New 
York, where there are seizures of both heroin 
and marijuana. The combinations of mari- 
juana are often with the other dangerous 
drugs. 

Cocaine is also defined in federal and state 
laws on narcotic drug when, as the Com- 
mission points out, it is a stimulant. While 
cocaine is undoubtedly more dangerous than 
marijuana, I believe that this too should be 
removed from the narcotic category in terms 
of definition and placed in the category of 
stimulant drugs and I submit that this would 
not necessarily mean that one would have 
to cut the penalties for cocaine violations. 
It would merely require that within the 
stimulant drug category a legislative body 
would provide for special additional penal- 
ties with respect to that particular drug. 
I think the definitional problem is very 
important. 

Sentencing for penal law violations is basi- 
cally a function of legislative bodies, al- 
though few can with the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation that courts be given 
large enough measures of discretion to en- 
able them to deal flexibly with violators 
rather than requiring them to be sentenced 
to mandatory terms of confinement. I think 
also that in singling out marijuana for 
special comment, the Commission did do a 
service. As we all know marijuana has be- 
come a focal point for student rebellion and 
protest against authority; it has created 
situations whereby college administrators 
are split between their obligations to help- 
ing students and cooperating with law en- 
forcement; it has led to both cries of legali- 
zation and liberalization on the one hand to 
criés for expulsion and imposition of more 
stringent penal sanctions on the other. The 
protagonists of pot have, I believe, two basic 
contentions. 

First, unlike heroin it does not produce 
physical dependence nor withdrawal, nor does 
it build up tolerance. The Commission rec- 
ognizes this as true. Secondly, the protago- 
nists maintain that not only is marijuana 
not comparable to heroin but even more im- 
portant, it is less dangerous than alcohol 
which they maintain is a far greater threat 
to society. Often those who oppose legali- 
zation of marijuana in any form fall into 
the trap of attempting to prove that mari- 
juana is indeed a far greater menace than 
alcohol. In view of the Commission’s dis- 
cussion on alcohol and its enormous detri- 
mental impact on the nation this counter- 
argument is more hollow. A more meaning- 
ful response would be to point out that 
merely because over a long period of time a 
tradition has been established whereby con- 
sumption of a toxic substance has been sanc- 
tioned in varying degrees on a mass level 
does not logically lead to the conclusion 
that society should release another toxic sub- 
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stance for mass consumption. And, of course, 
we have to remember that alcohol is one of 
the most regulated drugs around. There are 
laws about manufacturing, age of consump- 
tion, where you can buy it, and public in- 
toxication, and there are laws creating both 
penal and administrative penalties while 
driving under the influence of alcohol. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


The latter is, of course, a matter of ex- 
treme importance in terms of the death and 
injury toll on our highways. There is gen- 
erally no quarrel by either side that one of 
the physiological effects of marijuana in- 
cludes altered consciousness and disturbance 
of time and space perception. A person 
driving under the influence of marijuana is 
as dangerous as a person driving under the 
infiuence of alcohol. You might say then 
why don’t we impose the same form of meas- 
ured deterrence that we do with alcohol— 
making it a criminal offense to drive under 
its influence. 

But, theoretically, the law does not do vain 
and foolish things. An uninforcible statute 
should not be passed. With respect to al- 
cohol, it is rather easy to prove that a driver 
is driving under its influence. Alcohol on the 
breath, visual observation, blood alcohol test, 
breath test, makes successful prosecutions 
possible. The same cannot be said for mari- 
juana. Accordingly, I think it might be 
properly argued that a measured response 
is possible in connection with alcohol but 
if such a limited response is not possible 
with respect. to marijuana at this time, so- 
ciety has the right to ban its possession for 
all purposes. 

I would like to conclude by discussing the 
last section of the report relating to law en- 
forcement. I think that if there is one section 
of the report where it can be positively as- 
serted that the Commission failed to come to 
grips in any meaningful fashion with a sig- 
nificant area is the section on law enforce- 
ment. If there is any one area in which re- 
cent court decisions relating to search and 
seizure informers, wiretapping, eavesdrop- 
ping and confessions have particular im- 

„it is in the enforcement of nar- 
cotics and dangerous drug laws. Such vital 
areas also as the proliferation of agencies 
which deal with this problem, the coopera- 
tion or the lack of it among these agencies, 
the rivalry between and among these agen- 
cies, the need for coordination of criminal 
intelligence and problems of proof in this 
area were not mentioned at all or barely dis- 
cussed. It is also a source of concern to me 
that the report of the Arthur D. Little Com- 
pany, which surveyed the field of law en- 
forcement was not included in the con- 
sultant papers. 

This seems to me to be a grave omission. 
If one is to discuss law enforcement and the 
administration of justice in the area of nar- 
cotic and drug abuse these issues cannot be 
avoided. They are obviously easy of resolu- 
tion. But problems do not disappear by re- 
fusing to acknowledge them. The failure to 
pose the questions and suggest possible alter- 
natives, casts a pall over the Commission's 
report, 

In conclusion I must say that the Presi- 
dential Commission's agonizing appraisal of 
the drug scene was based on two funda- 
mental assumptions. The first assumption 
was that there was a great deal of misinfor- 
mation and emotionalism involved with pub- 
lic information about drug abuse. The second 
assumption was that new approaches have to 
be made in society’s handling of the problem. 
With respect to the second assumption the 
Commission was obviously unwilling or un- 
able to analyze philosophical issues. 

Thus, to me, it is not enough that there 
are many useful and informative matters 
brought to public attention by the task 
force report on narcotics and drugs abuse. 
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The camel is a useful animal. However one 
definition of a camel is a horse built by com- 
mission. Thank you. 


As Professor Blakey has just told you the 
topic assigned to me for our symposium is 
“The Crime Problem.” I suspect it might be 
more accurate and more in keeping with my 
remarks if it had been called “The Crime 
Problems In Our Society.” During the work 
of the National Crime Commission we were 
especially conscious of the need to distinguish 
the different types of crime problems and to 
report them separately. In this way we hoped 
to acquire an accurate gauge of the volume 
and trend of these crimes and the nature of 
the different types of responses which crimi- 
nal justice and law enforcement must make 
to them, The only thing in common with all 
crimes reflected in crime statistics is that 
criminal sanctions are attached to them. 
Otherwise, they differ greatly in the nature of 
the crimes involved. It is confusing to lump 
antitrust violations together with narcotic 
offenses, murder, robbery, auto theft, drunk- 
enness, and a great variety of other offenses 
included in total crime rates. What do such 
aggregated figures mean? 

The only reason, I suppose, for having a 
total crime figure of this sort is to maintain 
a moral barometer of where the society has 
been and where it is going. Yet when this 
measure of our nation’s morality is made up 
of so many different types of crime it is very 
dificult to understand what a total crime 
rate means. 

What people see as a crime problem de- 
pends very much on how they measure the 
costs of crime, what values they hold, where 
they live and work and what future plans 
they have. Unquestionably today, the public 
fear of crime is most aroused by crimes of 
violence that occur at the hands of strangers. 
The National Crime Commission, as Mr. Ruth 
has indicated, conducted surveys in three 
cities and throughout the nation of public 
attitudes toward crime. Crimes of violence, 
especially those at the hands of strangers, 
were the ones people were most fearful about. 
The proto-type of this type of crime ac- 
cording to the F.B.I. and police agencies is 
armed robbery. It is in the urban areas that 
robbery happens most often. Unlike aggra- 
vated assault, homicide and rape, robberies 
occur between strangers rather than among 
friends and acquaintances. So it may be 
that robbery is the bellwether to measure 
what is happening in the crime picture. Un- 
fortunately, robberies are not officially re- 
ported so that one can differentiate those 
crimes committed by strangers or by ac- 
quaintances. It’s only in the very severe 
crimes such as willful homicide, that we get 
any national picture of this differentiation. 

Recently we have had an enormous in- 
crease in the reports of robberies. It is hard 
to tell from these statistics since they are not 
related to attitude studies, the extent to 
which the growing public fear of crime is 
directly related to this increase. National 
Crime Commission surveys did show that the 
fear of crime is greater in ghetto urban areas 
than elsewhere in the country and this is 
also where violent crimes most often take 
place. However, current police statistics show 
that though robberies are more concentrated 
in urban areas than elsewhere they are more 
evenly distributed throughout the city than 
crimes of homicide, rape and aggravated as- 
sault, which tend to be committed in the 
common neighborhood of the victim and the 
offender. 

From the standpoint of business and in- 
dustry, the most difficult crime problems are 
employee theft and shoplifting. Some two to 
three per cent of retail inventories are at- 


tributed to shoplifting and employee theft.. 
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Police security agents indicate that employee 
theft may be the greatest drain and a very 
difficult problem to cope with. This repre- 
sents a hidden tax on the consumer, a cost 
we found it almost impossible to estimate 
during the work of the National Crime Com- 
mission. 

From the standpoint of the federal govern- 
ment some of the most difficult crime prob- 
lems are tax evasion, tax fraud, anti-trust 
violation and organized crime. These in turn 
contrast sharply with the major preoccu- 
pations of cal law enforcement. On the 
local level, police and courts are spending 
an enormous amount of their resources, not 
on the most violent crimes, but on crimes 
of public order, i.e., arrests for drunkenness, 
disorderly conduct, and the vice crimes, 
These are the crimes that fill police blotters, 
and overload jails and courts at the lower 
level. They represent a highly dispropor- 
tionate commitment of law enforcement and 
criminal justice resources. 

From the correctional standpoint, the most 
difficult and costly problems are the habitual 
offenders who spend the longest time incar- 
cerated in our expensive correctional institu- 
tions and show the highest rates of failure 
for reintegration into the community. 


WEED FOR RELEVANT STATISTICS 


It may be from the standpoint of consum- 
ers that the greatest crime cost is from white 
collar crimes. It proved almost impossible for 
the National Crime Commission to get any 
figures as to what these costs are in our so- 
ciety, how they are distributed, and on whom 
they bear most heavily. These costs repre- 
sent a hidden tax that can perhaps be borne 
more easily because it is so widely distributed 
and has such low visibility. Furthermore we 
have no notion of the relative costs of such 
white collar crimes as compared to the crimes 
that people are most concerned about, eg., 
the common crimes of larceny, burglary, rob- 
bery and those that occur in public places. 

There are many types of crime problems, 
and there are different groups to whom some 
of these problems are important and others 
to whom they are not. We really need much 
more adequate data than we now have on 
the differential risk and impact of these dif- 
ferent types of crime. For example, we need 
rates of victimization similar to the ones 
the National Crime Commission developed 
by asking citizens if they had been victim- 
ized by crime in the past year. These, of 
course, showed far more crime in the nation 
than is reported in police statistics. We also 
need rates and trends of crime by different 
areas, in cities and small towns, rural areas 
and regions of the country that are more 
accurate than we now have. We need figures 
for crime totals, crime rates, types of vic- 
tims, victim-offender relationships, and 
places and times of occurrence of crimes. In 
many cities there are such statistics but they 
are not collected in a systematic way for in- 
terpretation of the national crime problem. 
We will really know the crime problems we 
face when we start to develop such data. 

The most common question directed to 
the National Crime Commission was “How 
big a crime problem do we have?” The an- 
swer is that nobody really knows. I suppose, 
in fact, the question is not really important, 
except when we want to know if that prob- 
lem is getting worse or better. An accurate 
figure on the total volume of crime probably 
would not help very much. What we really 
want to know is whether the volume of crime 
is going up or down and to which crimes 
this is happening. The reason nobody really 
knows, in fact, the root problem is that we 
possess no independent, objective measure of 
crime apart from what police agencies report. 
to the F.B.I. about offenses that come to their 
attention and the arrest rates which reflect 
their response to the crime problem. 

Yet National Crime Commission surveys 
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showed much non-reporting of crimes to the 
police. Frequently, victims do not report 
crimes to the police because they do think 
the police cannot do anything about it or 
they wish to treat it as a private affair. This 
is a common citizen response in cases of as- 
saults between acquaintances and relatives. 
The reporting of crimes seems to vary from 
close to 10 per cent on such offenses as con- 
sumer fraud up to nearly full reporting on 
identifiable homicides. Still the big crime 
categories that account for 87 per cent of the 
Index figure for the Uniform Crime Report, 
i.e., burglary, robbery and larceny over $50 
are reported only about half the time accord- 
ing to the citizens interviewed. 

Thus, there exists a huge reservoir of un- 
reported crime. As we increase the efficiency 
of our police organizations, adding more po- 
licemen and more effective operations, it is 
possible that we will dip deeper and deeper 
into this pool of unreported crime. This alone 
will result in higher crime rates known to the 
police and higher rates of arrest. The basic 
dilemma is that we use the reports of oper- 
ating agencies to measure the effectiveness of 
their work while these same reports are also 
used to tell us what our crime problem is. 
The natural consequence is inadequate and 
defective reporting and a false picture of the 
crime problem. 


CALL FOR INDEPENDENT TABULATION OF CRIME 


I can think of no single undertaking in 
the field of crime statistics that would help 
us more than the development of an objec. 
tive measure of the crime problem apart from 
what the agencies of criminal justice report 
it to be. This would, I think, take the police 
off the hook and out of this annual “num- 
bers” game. 

As it now stands any increase in efficiency 
and activity of law enforcement agencies can 
reflect unfavorably upon the way in which 
they are handling the problem by showing 
more crime. If we could show, instead, that 
this greater efficiency and activity results 
in fewer people being victimized by crime 
and delinquency, then we could decide better 
just how to support our police and they 
could be more certain about what works or 
does not work in the law enforcement field. 

This, I believe, is the real value of the 
victim-survey that the Crime Commission 
undertook. The fact that it revealed 1% to 
10 times more crime in the community than 
police data report seems to me relatively 
unimportant. What we need is a base-line, 
some objective measure for routinely evalu- 
ating our crime problem against which we 
can test this effectiveness of law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice activity. Only then 
will we know where we are, where we are 
going, and whether what we are doing is 
making any sense. 

We should also try to develop other in- 
dependent measures of crime such as sur- 
veys of business and organizations. Very 
little of this crime toll is now reported. We 
should also check with security systems and 
private police whose encounters with crime 
often go unreported. We should also keep 
better track of insurance reports and change 
in evaluations of risk. All of this is designed 
to put together from these fragmentary 
sources an independent and objective picture 
of the crime in America that would let us 
know where we stand. Many of these recom- 
mendations were made in the National Crime 
Commission report and they have received 
considerable publicity, particularly the vic- 
tim survey. Some states and metropolitan 
areas are now considering undertaking such 
surveys. Though this is a very wholesome 
development we also need national research 
programs that would promote these local 
efforts and assemble from them a national 
picture of the crime problems. 


TRENDS IN CRIME 


Perhaps an even more important question 
than how much crime do we have is the ques- 
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tion, “What is the trend in crime?” If it is 
difficult for all the reasons I have just indi- 
cated to discover how much crime there really 
is in our society, it is even more difficult to 
find out where it is going. There is no ques- 
tion that the latest official statistics show 
that crimes of all types are increasing. As 
the Crime Commission noted, though I will 
not try to reproduce the whole analysis, it 
is possible to predict such increases on the 
basis of the increased proportion of youth in 
our population, the movement to urban areas 
where criminal influences are always greater, 
the increased affluence that makes more and 
higher priced goods available to be stolen 
even in the poorest ghetto communities than 
there were thirty years ago. Insurance against 
crime now included in comprehensive house- 
hold policies may have encouraged, not only 
a greater laxity in the protection of goods 
but also better reporting by persons of thefts. 

Police reporting has been getting much 
better under the guidance of the Uniformed 
Crime Reports of the F.B.I. Also there are 
some indications that there is better report- 
ing of crimes to the police than ever before, 
particularly in the ghetto communities of 
large cities. Ghetto residents are beginning 
to expect better police protection and there- 
fore tend to involve police by reporting more 
of the crimes which occur, These attitudes 
were clearly apparent in the surveys by the 
Crime Commission though there was also 
some ambivalence toward the police. 

On the one hand, ghetto residents see po- 
licemen committing acts that they describe 
as undignified treatment of citizens, and 
sometimes brutality. On the other hand they 
want and demand more police protection 
than residents in other areas of the city and 
suburban communities, To this end they are 
ready to support higher pay and better train- 
ing for the police. Finally, it should be noted 


that a higher proportion of low income peo- 


ple live within the boundaries of our cities 
than ever before, and these are the groups 
which traditionally have contributed most 
to street crimes of theft and violence, 


CONTINUED RISE IN CRIME RATE 


All of these factors taken together should 
lead us to expect a steady rise in crime 
through the 1960's as well as the 1970's be- 
fore a leveling off in the crime rates might 
occur. However, this does not mean that peo- 
ple are getting less moral than they used to 
be. Recent studies in individual cities, such 
as Buffalo and Boston, have traced the his- 
tory of recorded crime rate back to the early 
years of the 19th century. These trend lines 
show that crime rates were far higher a hun- 
dred years ago than they are today. The drop 
in crime rates, particularly in violent crimes, 
was steady throughout the last part of the 
19th century through the depression years of 
the 1930’s when they seemed to hit rock bot- 
tom, Since then, particularly since World 
War II, we have had a gradual and uncertain 
rise since the 50's and in the 60's we are 
moving up more swiftly again. This is the 
long range picture. Some of the quotations 
which Mr. Ruth cited about the problem of 
crime in the 19th century could be dupli- 
cated over and over again in the reports of 
law enforcement Officials in our own time. 
Nevertheless, many of the factors indicating 
a rise in rates today should also lead us to 
expect a leveling off as the full impact of 
their push on the crime rates is reached. 

I don’t want to leave the problem of crime 
trends there, however. We have had some 
very remarkable recent jumps in recently 
reported crime rates. The most recent state- 
ment of the Uniform Crime Reports shows 
that the first nine months of 1967 as com- 
pared with the first nine months of 1966 
saw a general increase in Index crimes—i.e., 
the crimes of willful homicide, forcible rape, 
aggravated assault, robbery, burglary, larceny 
over $50, and auto theft. These increased 


16% in 1967 over 1966. Robbery was up 


27% in this two year period. Robberies of 
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residences were up 27%, armed robberies of 
stores up 39%, armed robberies of service 
stations up 26%, armed robberies of banks, 
mostly branch banks, up 60%. If we accept 
the idea that robbery is the bellwether crime, 
it is clear that some important, unidentified 
forces are at work which were not observable 
by the Crime Commission at the time it 
made its study. At that time we had only 
the 1965 rates to go on. Since then, we have 
had this remarkable upward push in the 
crime rates. 

I have talked with police officials about 
this. They suggest that around the country 
there is a greater willingness today, because 
of the public concern about crime, to report 
the crime picture as it really is. I have also 
talked with law enforcement officials about 
the effect of the Supreme Court decisions. 
As you know, they are widely opposed to 
these decisions and regard them as handi- 
capping crime. To some extent this may 
have shifted their sense of responsibility for 
the crime rates and encouraged higher re- 
porting. Nevertheless, the increases in armed 
robbery, the prototype crime of attack by a 
stranger, are so great that some of this must 
reflect a greater willingness to use violence. 

Thus, after a careful examination of 
crime volume and rates, one is lead to be- 
lieve that much can be explained but some 
of the unexplained increase may reflect a 
true rise in the actual crime rates. However, 
a more important conclusion is that in this 
area our basic problem is our ignorance. We 
have not invested enough in finding out 
what the crime problem is, what effect our 
actions are having and what we ought to do. 


STUDY CHANGING NATURE OF CRIME 


Of course, it’s not just the volume and 
trends of crime that are important to study. 
We need to know much more about other 
aspects of the crime problem as well. For 
example, the Crime Commission launched a 
brief study of professional criminality. In- 
vestigators talked to professional criminals 
in jail and in the free community, They 
talked with police agents in special crime 
squads as well as prosecutors in four large 
cities. It proved very difficult to find out 
whether the professional criminal who rep- 
resented an important figure in crime 30 or 
40 years ago is still contributing as much 
to our crime problem or is dying out. There 
has surely been a shift from professional 
pickpocketing, safe-blowing and burglary 
to safer crimes. Instead of check writing 
and forgery professionals are utilizing stolen 
credit cards. It is also difficult to tell how 
much of the great increase in shoplifting is 
due to the professional rather than the 
amateur shoplifter. It is probably not im- 
proper to assume, however, that the profes- 
sional offender who makes his living out of 
crime accounts for a highly disproportion- 
ate part of our crime problem. We should 
know more about what he is doing and how 
he is operating. 

We also do not know how much crime is 
attributable to narcotics addicts in search of 
funds for purchase of . Assertions are 
made by the New York City Police Depart- 
ment that a major portion of their crime 
problem is attributable to this source, The 
supporting data however are very inadequate. 
The effort on the part of the National Crime 
Commission to study this problem yielded no 
sound data on which to draw definite con- 
clusions, 

There are also many other problems about 
which we lack knowledge to a dangerous and 
intolerable degree. We really do not know the 
scope and pervasiveness of or; crime 
such as the extent of its invasion of legiti- 
mate business. We do not know whether 
minority group crime raes are really increas- 
ing in rate as well as in volume. We do not 
know to what extent there are more inter- 
racial victimizations in the field of crime 
than there used to be. We do not know much 
about the costs of white-collar crimes and 
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how they are distributed. We do not know 
what are the preventive and control effects 
of various police and criminal justice policies 
and programs on different crime problems. 
Today, there is a new interest in middle- 
class drug-use and its effect on the youthful 
careers of being arrested for possession or 
sale of marijuana. Much of the problem is 
still und d and we are only beginning 
to uncover its penetration into suburban 
areas. Furthermore, we do not really know 
how much the fear of crime today is a camou- 
flage for fears about Negro demands for equal 
opportunity in our society. 

If we really want to know what is happen- 
ing we must change in our willingness to 
invest in short-term and long-range research 
on these problems. We need to develop cen- 
ters where continuing investigations are 
pursued rather than relying on the sporadic 
interest and effort of isolated scholars. We 
need to build a better data base about our 
crime problems, law enforcement operations, 
and criminal justice procedures, so that we 
can undertake operational research on the 
relative effectiveness of new programs and 
policies that we may develop. This will re- 
quire a new partnership between the univer- 
sities and the practicing agencies in this 
field. In no other major social problem have 
we relied so little on such cooperative en- 
deavors. In public health, mental health and 
medicine generally, we have achieved enor- 
mous advances by forming teams of persons 
with different academic and practical capa- 
bilities and interests. We desperately need 
comparable knowledge gathered and analyzed 
systematically by such teams in the area of 
crime. Perhaps, some of the miraculous ad- 
vances we have already achieved in safeguard- 
ing the health of citizens throughout the 
country can be duplicated with regard to 
their safety from crimes of violence, stealth 
and public disorder. 


Hawaii’s Federal Woman of the Year 
Nomination Goes to Mrs. Wilfred L. Lee 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
American women are filling increasingly 
important roles in government, business, 
education, and other fields of endeavor. 
One who has filled just such a role is 
Mrs. Wilfred L. Lee, of Hawaii. Mrs. Lee 
has been nominated as “Federal Woman 
of the Year” from the Island State. 

An excellent article about Mrs. Lee 
was written for the Sunday Star-Bulletin 
and Advertiser of April 21, 1968, by 
Honolulu Advertiser women's writer 
Patsy Matsuura. The article outlined 
Mrs. Lee’s accomplishments which led 
to her nomination. 

In her capacity as senior action offi- 
cer with the Services Division, G-1 Head- 
quarters, U.S. Army, Hawaii, Mrs. Lee 
develops the policy that affects morale 
and welfare of Army personnel and their 
dependents. She reviews all staff actions 
and regulations, procedures, opinions, 
and policy statements that are initiated 
or sent through the Services Division. 

In recommending Mrs. Lee as “Federal 
Woman of the Year,” Col. Burl C. Lewis, 
assistant chief of staff of personnel, 
U.S. Army, Hawaii, said: 

She has continuously demonstrated her 
outstanding ability to supervise and man- 
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age the personnel and resources of the Serv- 
ices Division. 


In addition to her regular duties, Mrs. 
Lee also rendered invaluable service in 
last year’s highly successful Honolulu 
Area Combined Federal Campaign. Mrs. 
Lee served as executive assistant to the 
chairman of the joint work group, and 
was the only woman actively involved in 
the campaign which helped raise $872,- 
283 for 51 agencies. 

In 1944, Mrs. Lee enlisted in the 
Women’s Army Corps, and it is interest- 
ing to note that she was the first woman 
of Chinese ancestry from Hawaii to en- 
list in the WAC. She has served continu- 
ously with the Department of the Army 
in a number of responsible positions 
since that time. 

Mrs. Lee truly embodies the ideal of 
the dedicated and capable woman who 
has put all her talent to use for the bene- 
fit of her community, the State, and the 
Nation. 

I know that my colleagues would wish 
to join me in extending warmest con- 
gratulations to Mrs. Alma Lee, Hawaii’s 
“Federal Woman of the Year.” 

I am pleased to submit the article on 
Mrs. Lee for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

FEDERAL WOMAN OF THE YEAR NOMINEE— 

SENIOR ACTION OFFICER Is VERSATILE 

(By Patsy Matsuura) 

Because she enjoys her job so much Mrs. 
Wilfred L. (Alma) Lee said she doesn’t mind 
commuting from Kailua to Schofield Bar- 
racks five days a week. 

I've been doing it for the past 10 years,” 
said the senior action officer with the Serv- 
ices Division, G-1 Headquarters, U.S. Army, 
Hawaii. 

One of 15 women competing for the title 
of “Federal Woman of the Year,” Mrs. Lee’s 
name was submitted by Col. Burl C. Lewis, 
assistant chief of staff for personnel, U.S. 
Army, Hawaii. 

“It takes about an hour to get to Scho- 
field,” she explained. “Although I start work- 
ing at 8, I leave the house at 6:20 so I can 
have breakfast along the way. 

“I don’t mind driving all that distance 
because my job is so interesting. It’s a chal- 
lenge ...no two days are alike... and 
Tm not confronted with routine problems.” 

As senior action officer, Mrs. Lee develops 
the policy that affects morale and welfare 
of army personnel and their dependents. She 
reviews all staff actions and regulations, pro- 
cedures, opinions and policy statements that 
are initiated or sent through the Services 
Division. 

In recommending Mrs. Lee, Colonel Lewis 
said, “She has continuously demonstrated 
her outstanding ability to supervise and 
manage the personnel and resources of the 
Services Division.” 

Another big factor that led to her nom- 
ination was her “invaluable” service to the 
Honolulu Area Combined Federal Campaign 
(CFC) last year. 

An annual event, the campaign helped 
raise $872,283, the money to be distributed 
among 51 agencies—the 44 Aloha United 
Fund agencies, the four health national 
agencies and the three international service 
agencies. 

Mrs. Lee, the only woman actively involved 
in the campaign, served as executive as- 
sistant to the chairman of the Joint Work 
Group comprised of representatives from the 
Uniformed Services and Federal Civilian 
Agencies, This undertaking was in addition 
to her regular duties. 

The CFC included more than 50 Federal 
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agencies throughout the islands of Oahu, 
Midway, Wake, Kwajalein and Eniwetok. It 
involved on-the-job solicitation of some 83,- 
000 military and Federal civilian 

“If one individual person can be singled 
out as being most responsible for the overall 
success of the campaign, that person has to 
be Alma Lee,” said Colonel Lewis. 

A Federal employe since 1941, Mrs. Lee 
was assistant chief clerk with the Selective 
Service System in Honolulu until her en- 
listment in the Women’s Army Corps in 1944. 
She served as a clerk-stenographer with the 
Strategic Services in Washington, D.C. 

“I was the first Chinese woman from Ha- 
wali to enlist in the WAC,” she recalled. “It 
was an interesting experience and I bene- 
fited from it.” 

Mrs. Lee has been continuously employed 
by the U.S. Army in Guam and in Hawaii. 
Before her promotion to senior action officer, 
she was morale and services assistant. Last 
year she also won the U.S. Army, Hawaii, 
nomination for “Federal Woman of the Year 
for 1966.” 

Her husband Wilfred is with the City and 
County planning department, 

“I do all my own housework and cook- 
ing,” said Mrs. Lee. We don’t have children, 
but we have two German shepherd dogs— 
Duke and Duchess. My husband walks the 
dogs every morning and I join him in the 
evenings.” 


——-— ut 


Conquest of Inner Space 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
cent National School Boards Associa- 
tion’s 28th annual convention in Detroit, 
one of the highlights of the convention 
was a presentation of a paper on “New 
Ideas in School Building.” It was 
presented by Dr. Homer Mincy, who is 
Superintendent of Schools of Greene- 
ville, Tenn. For the interest of our col- 
leagues and other readers of the RECORD, 
I insert Dr. Mincy’s presentation at this 
point: 


CONQUEST OF INNER SPACE 


Horace Mann wrote in 1838: “When it is 
considered that more than five-sixths of all 
the children in the state spend a consider- 
able portion of their lives in the schoolhouse, 
the general condition of those buildings and 
their influence on the young stand forth at 
once as topics of prominence and magnitude. 
The construction of a schoolhouse connects 
itself closely with the love of study, with 
proficiency, health, anatomical formation, 
and length of life.” The only change to be 
made in Mann’s observations as applied to 
1968 would be that all of the children spend 
a considerable portion of their lives in the 
classroom. In some instances, one might also 
compare some of our present conditions with 
Mann's charge of 130 years ago that “from 
the bad construction of our schoolhouses 
there is more physical suffering endured by 
our children in them than by prisoners in 
our jails and prisons.” 

Any school building must realize one major 
purpose—the facilitation of the educational 
pro and the architect's primary respon- 
sibility becomes the creation of a physical 
environment which will contribute to and 
facilitate the performance of the many edu- 
cational tasks and functions defined. That 
the need for flexibility and adoptability to be 
built into every building is essential is ob- 
vious when one considers that educational 
theory is in such a constant state of growth 
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and we live in an unsurpassed era of tech- 
nological advancement. 

In assessing existing or projected school 
buildings one must observe that school con- 
struction is moving away from puritan aus- 
terity—the guilt complex about comfort is 
no longer prevalent. Children are winning a 
new right: the right to be comfortable. Com- 
fort, according to some who have worked in 
the field of establishing a satisfactory physi- 
cal environment, can make as much as 15 
per cent difference in the productivity of 
children and teachers. 

Within the framework I have indicated, it 
would seem appropriate to entitle my re- 
marks, “Conquest of Inner Space.” It is 
within the interiors of school buildings that 
new ideas in school buildings are being 
effected. 

Nearly ten years ago, Educational Facilities 
Laboratory in The Cost of a Schoolhouse 
projected nine concepts of school buildings 
of the future, prime considerations for school 
planners in 1968. Four concepts drawn from 
the original nine tell how inner space of 
school facilities is being conquered. 

(The remaining portion of the presenta- 
tion will involve the showing of approxi- 
mately sixty (60) slides which are descrip- 
tive of the concepts: (1) new forms and sur- 
faces; (2) flexibility; (3) children learn from 
teachers and machines; and (4) the learning 
environment, The concepts to be established 
could be summarized as follows: 

1, New Forms and Surfaces—The slides 
will explore the thesis that new exterior 
forms and materials are being utilized today 
that enable the architect to spend less money 
on the exterior of the building in order that 
interior space may more adequately enhance 
the learning situation. 

2. Flexibility—These slides will show how 
open or divisible spaces can provide for a 
more functional program. 

3. Children Learn from Teachers and Ma- 
chines—Slides will indicate changes that are 
taking place through provision for a more 
highly integrated use of all teaching media. 

4. The Learning Environment—Accent will 
be on the visual environment, the thermal 
environment, the acoustical environment, 
and furniture and equipment.) 


„Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 


4 
_ HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, a very 
moving poem which underscores the sad- 
ness felt throughout the Nation over the 
loss of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., has 
been written by a former Hawaii circuit 
court judge, the Honorable Maurice 
Sapienza, now a distinguished Milwaukee 
attorney. 

In the confidence that it will be ap- 
preciated by my colleagues and readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I insert 
Mr. Sapienza’s poem at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Dr. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 
(By Maurice Sapienza) 
I had a dream 
And though I shall dream no more, 
Will you dream 
Of racism gone, of war no more? 
I had a dream 
Of dying before life should have ended; 
Of falling before I had finished standing; 
Of silence before I had finished taiking. 
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Will you dream 

Of living where rights could be ended? 

Of shouting where voices have not been 
heard? 

Of moving where no one had yet been stirred? 


I had a dream 
That you will dream 
What I no longer dream. 


Parity in Civil Service Retirement 
Annuities 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill to establish the prin- 
ciple of parity in civil service retirement 
annuities. It is introduced to correct the 
present inequities in such annuities as 
the result, of different retirement for- 
mulas over the past years which have in 
no means been compensated by small 
across-the-board percentage increases 
and recent adjustments in line with per- 
centage increases in the Consumer Price 
Index. 

The administration and the respective 
committees concerned have been unques- 
tionably influenced by the joint report of 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Federal Staff Retirement Sys- 
tems, House Document 42, 89th Congress, 
which while admitting that “it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Government to main- 
tain the annuities of its retirees and sur- 
vivors at a living comparable to what 
they had, and rightfully expected to have 
at the time of retirement,” maintains 
that “the present method of making ad- 
justments based on increases in the Con- 
sumer Price Index serves this purpose 
well and should be maintained.” This 
contention is refuted by statements 
by the U.S. Department of Labor 
in its recent publication entitled 
“The Consumer Price Index —A Short 
Description, 1967,“ which asserts that 
the index applies to wage earners 
with annual pay of $8,000 or more and is 
‘not directly applicable to any other oc- 
cupational group” such as the civil re- 
tirees who include professional, tech- 
nical, engineers, managers, and salary 
employees in general whose annuities to- 
day average the pitiful sum of $224 per 
month—less than the U.S. Government- 
established poverty level. Yet the Con- 
gress has not hesitated to grant funds 
and increases to various antipoverty pro- 
grams and social security recipients and 
Federal employees, which has further 
increased living costs and turned the 
screw harder on the retirees. 

Full comparability or parity which the 
Commission agrees is the retirees’ due, 
has in turn owed these civil retirees ever 
since they retired from the loyal service 
they gave their Government. 

One of their number has submitted a 
report dated October 2, 1967, and another 
on March 21, 1968, which conclusively 
shows that parity is owed there now by 
their former employer, the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The bill being introduced is in line 
with the proposed draft furnished all 
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members of both committees and certain 
other Members of the Congress. It is a 
fair compromise in not requiring parity 
immediately but providing that parity 
for annuities of less than $675 per month 
would be attained in four successive steps 
at 6-month intervals, with lesser adjust- 
ments to none receiving hi-excess of that 
amount. 

This bill will not only give these civil 
retirees the annuities owed them by the 
Government and long overdue, but 
greatly enhance civil service itself and 
attract the desirable employees neces- 
sary in normal times and emergencies. 

The initial cost would be approxi- 
mately $250 to $290 million, small in 
comparison to the benefits other Federal 
employees have received. 


Come Let Us Reason Together 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Rhodesia’s 
Prime Minister, Ian D. Smith, finds that 
neither the British nor we in the United 
States are susceptible to reason so long 
as his country can be used as a political 
checker on the international board. All 
facts, decency, and settlement are irrele- 
vant so long as the U.N. and its con- 
trolling minority need a whipping boy. 

In the United States, our presidential 
aspirants plead to sit at a peace table 
with Communists, but as to Rhodesia, 
oppose even letting Prime Minister 
Smith enter the United States to defend 
his position under the Anglo-Saxon con- 
cept of free speech and fairness. 

By de facto Executive order, admitting 
our subservience to the U.N. tribal chief- 
tains, we boycott Rhodesian chrome 
mines owned by Americans so we can 
buy from the Russian Bolsheviks. 

The American people wonder just who 
is controlling the direction of our Gov- 
ernment because the gobbledygook does 
not represent the wishes of the majority 
of our people. 

Have we become a puppet of the U.N. 
or a satellite of Russia? What is the 
difference? 

I include Prime Minister I. D. Smith's 
speech before Rhodesian Parliament 
February 1, 1968, following my remarks. 
Some of our press, quick to quote the 
Communists’ every word, cannot find 
space for leaders of responsible govern- 
ment. 

SETTLEMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE 
(Report of a statement in the Rhodesian Par- 

liament on February 1, 1968, by Prime Min- 

ister I. D. Smith) 

The PRIME Minister: It is my intention 
this afternoon to deal with the main issue 
which is before this House and that is the 
suggestion that it is the Rhodesian Govern- 
ment which is responsible for the break which 
has taken place in talks between ourselves 
and the British Government. 

THE CHIEFS 

In order to support his case the mover put 
forward various arguments. The first one 
concerned the chiefs and here the hon. 
member's argument, I believe, was based on 
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a facile legal argument in which he suggested 
that chiefs could not be equated to members 
of Parliament but with civil servants because, 
as he asserted, they were appointed and dis- 
missed in terms of the African Affairs Act. 
This Act, as hon. members know, gives effect 
to the recognition of the appointment of the 
chiefs according to customary law and this, 
of course, is nothing new in Rhodesia. 

He says that members of Parliament are 
paid by the state; I wonder then who pays 
the chiefs and the judges, who makes the 
finance available? It is only through the au- 
thority of this House. There can be no dis- 
tinction between the source from which 
these various funds are derived. The chiefs 
derive their position not from election nor 
from appointment, but from hereditary 
rights in accordance with the laws and cus- 
toms of each tribe which determines the rule 
of succession. There are various complicated 
procedures that have to be followed and spir- 
itual approval secured before selection and 
before appointment. 

These are the factors that are involved in 
the formal confirmation of approval; exem- 
plifying the fact that there is no question of 
arbitrary appointment by Government—but 
only in accordance with the customs and 
habits of the people—is the situation that 
obtained recently in the Darwin district, 
where it was 15 years before a chief was se- 
lected, simply and solely because the spirits 
had not spoken. It should be known that the 
chiefs are spokesmen for, and representatives 
of, their people and they are as conscious of 
their duty towards their people as hon, mem- 
bers opposite, many of whom have the sup- 
port of no more than a couple of dozen yoters 
on the voters’ roll. The votes in elections have 
no mystic qualities to make this particular 
system superior to any other. 

I would like to quote from the report of 
Dr. Paterson, 1962, and here was an unbiased 
gentleman who came from Britain to carry 
out an investigation in our country, and he 
said this at one stage in his report: “A chief 
cannot be fitted into any European political 
or administrative arrangement without great 
difficulty because he is a figure unknown to 
European conception. He is a compound of 
father in a widespread kinship system of re- 
markable endurance, of priest in a focus on 
occasions of deep feeling of ritual or mystical 
nature, of Judge responsible for articulating 
the norms and standards of the tribe, as well 
as holding its members together in harmoni- 
ous relations, a figurehead personifying the 
tribe, its sense of well-being, unity and se- 
curity, and the emblem of the ancient past. 
Yet no chief is all of this and each is differ- 
ent from the other.” 

I would like to refer for a moment to the 
Blue Book which was produced by this Gov- 
ernment after the Tiger talks, which indi- 
cates very clearly, I would say, how the 
British Government knew the position. Per- 
haps before dealing with that I should spend 
a moment or two dealing with the contribu- 
tion on chiefs by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, because I think the two go together. He 
said: “I would like to say this, that the 
chiefs, much as we respect them as Africans, 
we have more than once, in fact we have 
always, said that their role is not that of 
a politician, their role is in the Tribal Trust 
Lands”. He claims their role is to look after 
their tribesmen. That is indeed correct and, 
in fact, it confirms two points which I have 
made, the first of which I made to the Prime 
Minister of Britain when I pointed out to 
him that chiefs were Africans. He did not 
seem to believe this. It seems to be quite 
clear from the statement of the Leader of 
the Opposition that they are. It also sup; 
the stand that we have consistently taken 
as far as chiefs are concerned, because we 
believe they are not politicians and that they 
should be aloof from the hurly-burly of 
politics and we believe that their place 
should be in the Senate, We have consistently 
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said that, and if one follows the statement 
of the Leader of the Opposition to its logical 
conclusion, then this is the obvious place 
for them. 

The hon. member goes on to say that by 
having chiefs in the Senate Government 
would then pass legislation that would 
discriminate against Africans and possibly 
would still have the support of the 
chiefs, Once again, I regret to have to point 
out to the Leader of the Opposition that if 
he would take the trouble of reading his 
own speech through he would see that he 
himself contradicts this statement a little 
later. With one voice he says that if the 
chiefs were in in Senate he believes they 
would support Government and vote with 
us; the insinuation was that they would act 
like stooges. Then, when it suited him a few 
minutes later he says that we, the Govern- 
ment, are chancing our arms if we believe 
the chiefs support us. 

Then the Leader of the Opposition makes 
a second point where he deals with the ap- 
pointment of chiefs and their deposition, and 
says that once a chief had been elected a he- 
reditary leader of these particular tribesmen 
he was never deposed, he only relinquished 
his position by death, and this was the cus- 
tom, He said the Rhodesian Front Govern- 
ment is doing something contrary to African 
custom. I would like to point out that al- 
though it is a fact that since the Rhodesian 
Front Government has been in power there 
have been two occasions on which chiefs have 
been deposed, there were many more occa- 
sions when this took place before the Rhode- 
sian Front came into power. This is nothing 
new, and is not something that has been in- 
troduced by this Government. On the occa- 
sions when they were deposed they were 
guilty of crimes for which they had been 
convicted in the courts of this country. Iam 
surprised that there are hon. members op- 
posite who evidently have such standards 
that they believe that people who have been 
convicted of perjury are fit and proper people 
to go on leading them. This is not the view of 
the chiefs, I am pleased to say. 

Nevertheless, even if we assume the cor- 
rectness of this statement that chiefs were 
only removed by death, one would have 
thought that we had advanced since those 
days and I assume that the hon. member is 
referring to natural death, I would like to tell 
him that the record proves that in the days 
before the European came, if ever a chief did 
something comparable to the crimes that I 
have mentioned and lost the respect of the 
other members of the tribe, then he also 
met his death by unnatural means. We are a 
little more civilized and we do not believe in 
people taking the law into their own hands. 
Moreover, there are occasions in history 
where perhaps a chief was put, not to death, 
but where the elders of the tribe made it clear 
to him that in the interests of his life he 
should move and accordingly he moved, and 
this was tantamount to banishment. 

The third point raised by the Leader of 
the Opposition concerns Government policy 
in regard to education, and here it is a 
fact which we do not deny that the chiefs 
have shown some concern about education 
facilities. However, I must say that they are 
practical people and they have accepted 
Government’s point that where certain chil- 
dren are not all that bright the best thing 
to do with them is to give them some sort 
of practical education. This they have ac- 
cepted, and I am confident that when this 
phase of Government’s educational pro- 
gramme becomes functional the existing dis- 
appointment which has been voiced by the 
chiefs and others will be relieved. I would 
say that in the interim the malicious in- 
terpretations that have been placed on Gov- 
ernment’s policy as far as Africans are con- 
cerned certainly will not assist us in solving 
the problem. It does seem to me that the 
chiefs have moved with the times. Hon. 
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members opposite believe that they have no 
place in politics, but if one goes back far 
enough I think hon. members opposite will 
agree with me when I say that no Africans 
had any place in politics. The chiefs were 
the heads and there were no politics in this 
country before the European came. The chiefs 
have accepted that as far as the average 
African is concerned they have to accept 
progress, and they have accepted that Afri- 
cans should come into politics. They have 
shown a breadth of mind in conceding this. 

I wish to turn to the Blue Book on the 
negotiations between the Rhodesian and 
British Governments in order to prove that 
as far as the British Government is concerned 
they are completely in the picture as to our 
stand on the chiefs. I quote here from page 
85: “Rhodesia Government Note delivered 
to the head of the British High Commis- 
sion! —and this was to be transferred to the 
Secretary of State. “Question (1) It is pro- 
posed that, as regards their removal from 
Office, all chiefs should be protected by en- 
trenched clauses in the Constitution. Should 
the Government or the tribe, for good reason. 
wish to remove a chief from office, the pro- 
posal would be referred to an impartial 
tribunal. No chief could be removed from 
office except on a recommendation of the 
tribunal.” 

Although we were completely satisfied that 
no such protection was needed, that there 
was no political interference and that there 
never has been, we agreed to give this addi- 
tional safeguard, and here the thing is and 
it has been stated in public on a number of 
occasions. 

A little later in the same document on 
page 91 the Secretary of State says: “On 
the question of the role to be played by the 
chiefs in the Senate he noted the latest 
Rhodesian proposal for the entrenchment 
of the position of the chiefs.” That is not 
the real point I was looking for, however it 
is significant. 

On page 92, this is the British Prime Minis- 
ter, and it goes thus in the second para- 
graph near the top of the page: “In this con- 
nexion the British Prime Minister stated that 
from his point of view it was not that the 
chiefs were not properly appointed, nor 
that they would be interfered with by Gov- 
ernment, but their political thinking ap- 
peared to lie in one direction, i.e. they tended 
to hold reactionary views.” So even the Brit- 
ish do not believe according to the words of 
their Prime Minister, that we would in any 
way interfere with the chiefs. 


THE SECOND ROAD 


The next point the hon. member asked 
about was what if there is no settlement. 
Again, I would say the hon, member knows 
the answer to this as well as I do. I made 
my first pronouncement on this question 
and in this House, I think it was about the 
middle of last year and I repeated this again 
and again. The last time I spoke of this in 
public was in my New Lear's broadcast on 
the first day of this year, when I said there 
that it was doubtful as to whether we were 
going to arrive at our destination through 
the road that we had been following, that of 
negotiation. So we decided and we set up our 
commission on the 1st March last year to 
look into a new constitution for Rhodesia, 
and this was the second road that we were 
preparing on our way towards world recogni- 
tion. I did use the simile, the analogy, one 
that was given to me by a visitor from over- 
seas, where he said that as far as he could see 
there were only two horses in the race and 
both of them came from my stable. 

I have a feeling that the United Kingdom 
are going to repeat their mistake again now, 
the one that they did at the time of our 
Declaration of Independence. They did not 
learn their lesson then and I have a feeling 
that they have not learnt their lesson yet 
after everything that has gone on. 
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RECOGNITION 


The third point: the mover said that the 
acid test before us was that of recognition. 
He did not think we would get anywhere 
without, first of all, obtaining recognition. 
Well now, Mr. Speaker, I and my colleagues 
have never denied that this was the thing we 
were aiming for and that the first object was 
to try to get recognition from the British 
Government, but to say that this is the acid 
test and that everything depends on this, I 
think is stretching a long-bow, if I may say 
so. One only has to look through history to 
see the many precedents where one cannot 
state this particular claim with any justifi- 
cation. One looks, for example, even at the 
United States of America. Six years elapsed 
before they were recognized by Britain, but 
that is going back in history and maybe 
times haye changed as one hon, member said. 
So, let us bring ourselves more up to date; 
let us look at the case of Communist China, 
Mr. Speaker. They became a state as long 
ago as 1949, nearly 20 years ago, but to this 
day the United States of America have not 
recognized Red China nor has Canada, nor 
Australia, nor New Zealand, among other na- 
tions. I do not notice that Communist China, 
though I have not much time for it, seems to 
be collapsing or getting weaker as each day 
passes. Again, in conflict with what I have 
just said, or rather in a different approach, 
let us look at the case of Cuba. Here we have 
a case where the United States have always 
acknowledged Cuba, even since they have had 
trouble with them over the last few years. 
In spite of that there does not seem to be 
much currency crossing between Cuba and 
America. So, this does seem to me to be quite 
an incredible statement by the hon. mem- 
ber, when he thinks that the be-all and end- 
all of our future in this country depends on 
obtaining recognition. This is what he said, 
and I am not trying to exaggerate, but there 
are these many other precedents which I 
pointed to of where countries do trade and 
deal with a country that is not recognized 
while, on the other hand, they do not trade 
and deal with a country that they do recog- 
nize. As far as we are concerned, this does not 
worry us all that much. Mr. Speaker, we are 
Satisfied that although, as I have said, our 
first wish is to obtain this recognition, if it 
does not come our way it will take us a little 
longer but in the end we will get there, 


ECONOMIC PESSIMISM 


There is one other point I would like to 
touch on before coming to the Constitution 
proper, and that is to refer to the economic 
picture which the mover painted, dealing 
with our economy, and here he certainly al- 
lowed his to run away with him. 
We have never attempted to deny that sanc- 
tions were harming the economy. We have 
conceded this and said this time and time 
again. This is one of the prices we have to 
pay for our independence. We have made up 
our minds and we are getting on with it. We 
are fortunate though, that it has affected the 
economy less than we had anticipated, and 
even the mover of the motion conceded that 
as far as he was concerned this was also the 
position. 

BREAK IN TALKS 


I will deal with the question of the break 
in the talks. The first thing that Mr. Thom- 
son said, when he came to this country at the 
end of last year, to talk to me was this; this 
was after refusing my invitation to join in 
our independence celebrations; but after this 
he confessed that he was new to his job, that 
he knew little about it, and therefore he was 
not in a position to come to any conclusion. 
He had no mandate to negotiate. In fact, 
he had come here to assess the position. This 
was fair. I certainly did not voice any crit- 
icism about this. This was the truth; he was 
new to the position and, in all honesty, I 
would like to pay him a compliment and say 
that he knew more about his portfolio than 
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I expected, but he did not know all the an- 
swers and had to lean on his advisers on a 
number of occasions. 

Then he came to see me at my residence 
on the eve of his departure, the talks having 
taken place, and here he expressed his dis- 
appointment over what he believed was the 
position, namely, that we were further apart 
than he expected. However, he told me that 
he was dedicated to finding a solution to this 
problem and he would now return to Britain 
and discuss with his colleagues and then 
communicate with me. I made two points. 
Firstly, I regretted his view, feeling that we 
were further apart. However, I said that if 
this was so it should be no surprise because 
we had issued many, many warnings to the 
British Government and after the behaviour 
that we had received from the British Goy- 
ernment, subsequent to the Tiger talks, I 
thought that this was the sort of thing that 
could be expected. Clearly the fault lay at 
the hands of his own Government. 

Secondly, I welcomed his sincere dedica- 
tion to solving the problem, or so it seemed 
at that time. I said that I hoped there would 
be no repeat of the farcical and tragic behav- 
iour which followed the Tiger talks, where 
this Government was given a matter of hours 
to make up its mind in spite of the fact that 
there were a number of inaccuracies in the 
document, and that once we had given our 
answer without further ado their Prime Min- 
ister threw his hands in the air in despera- 
tion and went straight to the United Nations. 

I said as far as I was concerned I was pre- 
pared to go on talking as long as I was satis- 
fied that these talks were going to be con- 
structive. Mr. Thomson agreed that it was 
desirable that we avoid rash actions and he 
said that he would continue to the bitter 
end. Those were his exact words; I remem- 
bered them. In fact, they are included in the 
minute I wrote in my office the next morn- 
ing—to the bitter end he was prepared to 
continue. He said that after our 
proposals with his colleagues he would at 
least communicate with me but if he had his 
own way, he, personally, would return to 
Rhodesia and discuss the problem with me 
again. 

In addition, of course, let me repeat what 
I have said before, that we made a firm and 
positive decision, and this is always the 
normal practice as far as high level talks are 
concerned, that there would be no public 
disclosure until we had come to the bitter 
end, and even then it would only be through 
mutual agreement. Well, after all of these 
promises I have not had one word of com- 
munication from this man, so I wonder how 
hon. members opposite can claim that I and 
my colleagues are responsible for the break 
in the talks, and especially when one looks 
at the past record and sees how consistent 
this has been. 

WHO SLAMMED THE DOOR? 

In the first place, after our Declaration of 
Independence who was it who slammed the 
door? It was the British Prime Minister, for a 
period that went on for nearly a year before 
he decided to approach us. Then we had the 
Tiger talks, and who was responsible for 
stopping the talks thereafter? It was the 
British Prime Minister, quite clearly. I do not 
think anybody would try to suggest other- 
wise. 


Now we have this most recent third occas- 
sion of what has happened, of how after a 
promise to communicate with me or to come 
back in person we have had not one single 
word from the British Government. After 
this third break I made a public statement 
on the 20th December last year giving the 
story as I saw it. I ended up by saying “I 
doubt whether they had any intention of 
coming to any settlement at all”. I believe 
that this was the only logical conclusion. I 
believe that no one other than a mad, incur- 
able optimist could come to any other con- 
clusion, but it is suggested that because I 
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voiced this opinion I am responsible for stop- 
Ping the talks. What a mischievous and de- 
ceitful distortion of the truth. I would say, 
ana coming from people who claim that they 
are trying to assist us in solving this prob. 
lem. I would suggest that there is a ques- 
tion mark behind their behaviour. 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS? 


My information, for what it is worth—this 
comes straight from the horse’s mouth over 
the other side in Britain—is that Mr. Thom- 
son did not wish to make the statement 
which he made in Parliament disclosing what 
had happened here, but that Mr. Wilson in- 
sisted that he should do so, He had changed 
his mind because only a few days previously 
he had made a statement in the House of 
Commons that they were unable to divulge 
what had taken place. My information tells 
me that he was forced to change his mind 
by the left wing extremists in his party. This 
is a new development and it means that Mr. 
Wilson is without any question a prisoner 
now of his extreme left wing. 

When one looks at these people, and when 
one hears the sort of things they say, I must 
in all honesty concede that I find it very 
difficult to differentiate between them, judg- 
ing them on their statements, and the state- 
ments which are made by committed fellow- 
travellers—communists. I would just like to 
quote this in case I still have to convince 
some hon. members opposite that the fault 
lies with Britain and not with us and I do 
not want to resort to any unnecessarily ex- 
travagant language on behalf of myself. I 
would not say this if this was original and 
coming from me, but this is a repeat of some- 
thing that was said by Lord Shawcross, 4 
former Labour Party Attorney General—in 
other words a disciple of Mr. Wilson’s. This 
has already been said an has already been 
published so I do not believe I will be stirring 
things up too much by simply reiterating it 
for the edification of hon. members opposite, 
because I feel they still need to be con- 
vinced. This gentleman, recently, on the 21st 
of last month, after returning from the 
United States and Canada said: “The leader- 
ship of Britain is utterly discredited, Al- 
most every pledge the Prime Minister has 
made has been broken. The feeling of dis- 
trust of the Government was now felt 
throughout the country and abroad. The best 
service the Prime Minister could render the 
country would be to leave it.” 


OUR POSITION UNCHANGED 


Then the mover of the motion asked what 
is the position now. I can only answer for 
Rhodesia and as far as we are concerned 
there is no change in the position we have 
held for the last few years. I am always pre- 
pared to talk to anyone, at any time, as long 
as I am satisfied that the talks are going to 
be constructive. If the gentleman, Mr. Thom- 
son, who was here at the end of last year has 
the courtesy to reply to my message or, as 
he suggested, visit this country, then maybe 
We can make some headway, but unfortu- 
nately this is something over which I have 
no control at the moment; so what do we do 
meanwhile? We do not sit and stew in our 
own juice; we get on and we run the country. 
We make decisions that are necessary for the 
good government of our country and, if the 
British do not like it, who is to blame? 
Surely they; it is their fault, no one else’s 
as I see it, for sitting, sulking and refusing 
to talk-to us and this has gone on for a long 
time. 

UNITED KINGDOM BUNGLING 

I would say that this whole incident of 
Rhodesian independence is going to go down 
in history as one of the classical examples 
of United Kingdom bungling, mistiming and 
arrogance and these are fair words; I have 
chosen them very carefully. First of all, there 
was their complete miscalculation as far as 
our desire for in dence was con- 
cerned—and independence anywhere in the 
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world is one of the strongest and one of the 
most. irresistible forces; anybody who knows 
anything about life should know this. 

Then there was the parade through Africa, 
telling everyone that Rhodesia would be on 
its knees within weeks, not months. Then 
there was the drama-filled meeting on the 
battleship on the high seas, where again this 
was held in the misguided belief that Rho- 
desians were prepared to compromise, that 
they were weakening. Then there was the 
jamboree at the United Nations where the 
people there were recklessly offered NIBMAR 
and then this most recent episode, where it 
would seem that they acted more in despera- 
tion and panic than for any other reason, 
What do we find in Rhodesia? Meanwhile 
this country goes on as a model of peace and 
composure following our carefully charted 
course, geting nearer and nearer to our goal 
as each day passes, 


THE SO-CALLED PRINCIPLES 


The mover of the motion next dealt with 
the six principles and, in particular, he re- 
ferred to the first principle, that of unim- 
peded progress to majority rule. I must re- 
affirm what I have said before in this House, 
and I have said this on more than one occa- 
sion, that I have no intention of carrying 
out my negotiations with the British Gov- 
ernment in public. I have no intention of 
laying my cards down on the table unless 
the other side is prepared to do likewise. 
However, there are one or two things which 
I can say, and which I hope will help hon. 
members in visualizing the position as we 
find it at the moment. I believe that the dis- 
cussions which we have had so far, which 
have gone on for a number of years, have 
proved the futility of trying to solve this 
problem through the medium of the six prin- 
ciples. I would like to illustrate this, if I 
may, by referring to the first principle which 
the mover mentioned in particular, that of 
unimpeded progress to majority rule. 

The first time we met the British Prime 
Minister was at a meeting in London, where 
I was there with some of my colleagues who 
are sitting here with me today. It was made 
clear to us there that as far as the British 
Government were concerned they wished for 
this magic thing called majority rule to take 
place by the next election, “In other words,” 
I said, “do you mean within five years?“; 
and the answer was “That seems a reason- 
able time.” That was the first estimate. Even 
Mr. Wilson has changed his mind. I think 
it was very soon apparent that this was an 
incredibly stupid assessment of time even 
to extreme left wingers and now today, what 
is it? Five years after that meeting we had 
with Mr, Wilson even he now talks of 10 
to 15 years, so this shows you how, even in 
the mind of one man, this unimpeded prog- 
ress to majority rule can stretch from five 
to 15 years. 

I know people who say to me “maybe in 
100 years we can think about this sort of 
thing.” But I have also met people who say 
to me—do not ask us to discuss this at all 
if it is anything less than 1,000 years. This 
is the incredible position in which we find 
ourselves that anything from five years to 
1,000 years can be made to fit in with the 
definition of unimpeded progress to majority 
rule, so it does not get you anywhere if you 
try to work on a bald principle like that. 

Moreover, this principle conflicts with a 
statement which Mr, Wilson made himself. 
I think all people who take an interest in the 
politics of this country will remember that, 
when he was out here on the memorable 
but fruitless trip of his, he said, as far as 
he was concerned, the peace of advancement 
should be determined by achievement and 
not the clock. Let us accept that and let us 
assume—quite a normal happening—that as 
far as this achievement is concerned, at some 
time in our history this has to be held in 
abeyance. 
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It is even possible that there might have 
to be retrogression rather than advancement 
among certain sections of the people. Let us 
not be as hard as that and consider a posi- 
tion where there was a standstill. If this did 
happen then according to the maxim of ad- 
vance by achievement and not by the clock, 
there should be no progress. So the first 
principle is in conflict with this maxim be- 
cause under the first principle you are not 
allowed to impede progress to majority rule 
under any circumstances. The situation 
which I have envisaged is one which is very 
definitely within the realms of possibility. 
So there is no doubt, as far as we are con- 
cerned, that in the negotiations that have 
taken place, it has been proved—and proved 
conclusively, and this goes for all the prin- 
ciples—that no facile arguments dealing with 
principles, principles which can be inter- 
preted in a dozen different ways, are of any 
real consequence. 


MAJORITY GOVERNMENT 


Let me add that I have always claimed and 
I have always said, in this House, that as 
far as I am concerned I believe that we have 
to-day, and we have always had, a majority 
Government in this country. This depends, 
of course, on what your belief is, if you are 
someone who thinks like a sheep and be- 
lieves in that sort of thing, there is no quali- 
fication, but if you are somebody who be- 
lieves in civilized standards there is a 
qualification, but it is still majority rule, 
and I do not think this can be denied. 

I would like again to refer to this final 
statement of Mr. Wilson, and I repeat, where 
he said: “The British Prime Minister’s state- 
ment that from his point of view it was not 
that the chiefs were not properly appointed, 
nor that they would be interfered with by 
Government, but their political thinking was 
in the wrong direction”. So, as far as the 
British Government is concerned, it is not 
only one man, one vote, or majority Govern- 
ment. They want to insist that this Govern- 
ment shall be in the hands of people who 
think socialist thinking and nothing else. 


MANDATE 


Next, the hon. member dealt at length 
with the fact that he believed we had no 
mandate for introducing a new constitution 
which was not based on the 1961 Constitu- 
tion. Again I would say to him that he knows 
the answer to this question and he knows it 
very well indeed, because as long ago as the 
19th September, 1966, on a motion for the 
adjournment of this House the question was 
raised by the Leader of the Opposition, He 
said: “I rise to raise a certain question with 
the Prime Minister with regard to the rumour 
going round the country that, in a matter 
of months when it is considered the right 
time, the Prime Minister and his Government 
may take a further step in declaring Rho- 
desia a republic’. I replied to this and said 
that the Leader of the Opposition talked 
about the next step. I said: “I admit that 
we have no mandate from the country to 
declare a republic and under these circum- 
stances I would not be a party to doing this 
because I believe it would be deceitful. I 
have no compunction whatsover in giving 
an undertaking to this House that we would 
never resort to such a thing without a full- 
scale debate, for example, in this House”. 
Later I said “a prerequisite would be that 
we would have to put this to the country” 
and I went on “the correct procedure would 
be to get this somehow or other, perhaps 
through a referendum, from the people of 
Rhodesia”. I will not quote any more. This 
is in Hansard, this is not in any fairy book. 

Then I would like to quote again from 
Hansard of the 21st February, 1967, column 
1857, and here I am speaking and I say: The 
hon. member for Highfield . . ."—this is the 
hon. member I am referring to—“, . . also 
referred to the question of the introduction 
of a republican constitution and wanted to 
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know whether this would make any difference 
to the position of our recognition by other 
nations . . The hon. member asked if the 
new constitution would be tested to find out 
if it was acceptable to the Rhodesian people 
as a whole by an independent and important 
commission”, I think this is a misprint, I 
think “important” is supposed to be “im- 
partial’. “I would simply comment, what 
could be more independent and impartial 
than the electorate of Rhodesia?” Then, by 
interjection, Dr. Palley asked: That means a 
general election or referendum?” I replied: “I 
would say this is a fair assessment”. This is 
very clear, right to the point, and it cannot 
leave any doubt or ambiguity in anybody's 
mind. Then another one on the 30th April, 
last year, less than a year ago, and I quote 
here from The Sunday Mail—the headline 
is “Smith pledged test public opinion before 
taking action. There will be no republic in 
Rhodesia in 1967 and there will definitely be 
a test of public opinion before any move is 
taken”, 


CONSTITUTIONAL COMMISSION 


I believe hon, members would wish me, at 
this stage, to outline once more briefly the 
procedure as I envisage it following the report 
of our Constitutional Commission. I am in- 
formed that they still expect to report this 
month. I think I have been told the main 
work is over and that they are now crossing 
the “t's” and dotting the “‘i’s”"—that sort of 
thing. However, I want to make it clear that 
I am not giving any undertaking and I, per- 
sonally, have told the chairman that as far as 
I am concerned time is not of the essence—a 
good job is what we want. Therefore if this 
does spill over into the next month I cer- 
tainly shall not complain. However, at the 
moment I am told they believe they will be 
reporting this month, I should think towards 
the end of the month. Now, once this report 
is in our hands we will study it and, of 
course, the public will have an opportunity 
to study it, and Government will decide 
whether they wish to implement it or not. If 
we decide to implement it, or whatever the 
constitution we decide to implement as a 
result of this report, as I see it we will pro- 
duce the constitution in the form of a white 
paper and we will then put that to the 
country in a referendum and ask the elec- 
torate whether they accept it or not, If they 
accept it I believe we will have a mandate 
to go on and we will introduce a Bill to this 
House bringing in a new constitution. When 
that has been brought in then we will have 
an election on that constitution. This is the 
way I envisage it happening, but I want to 
make it clear that we have not firmly made 
up our minds and there is no set plan, al- 
though this does seem to me to be the most 
logical procedure of dealing with the report 
when it is produced. 


DIFFICULTY OF NEGOTIATIONS 


Finally, the mover of the motion asked 
what I thought the prospects were for future 
negotiation. Well, I would say to him: why 
ask me? I would like to repeat that Mr. 
Thomson, when he was out here, told me, 
that he would take our proposals back, con- 
sult with his colleagues and then give me 
the answer—never mind the personal visit 
which was suggested, but even an answer. 
His Prime Minister, Mr. Wilson, has stopped 
him from doing this and so I would say to the 
mover of this motion that he should direct 
his question to Mr. Wilson. I have a feeling 
that if he managed to get his question 
through this is the sort of reply he would 
get from Mr. Wilson: I think he would be 
told to ask the left-wing extremists who now 
give Mr. Wilson his orders on the Rhodesian 
issue. I believe that if the hon. member then 
could get his question through to this par- 
ticular lobby of the Labour Party they would 
reply to him: “Don’t ask us, ask the Afro- 
Asian Commonwealth Prime Ministers be- 
cause we take our orders from them”. 


WHO CALLS THE TUNE? 


As hon. members know, there has been 
some doubt as to whether there will be a 
meeting of the Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters this year and where the venue will be. 
There have been some suggestions that it 
might be in Canada or somewhere else. How- 
ever, I am told that the dispute, the argu- 
ment, is over now. The decision was made a 
few weeks ago, it is now going to be held in 
Moscow. Well, as far as I am concerned, that 
is quite all right, that is the business of the 
British Government and the other people 
concerned. What they do is their business; 
we have no wish to interfere with them, we 
only wish to be left alone to get on and run 
our own business in our own country. It is 
quite clear that wherever it is to be held and 
whatever decisions are made, Britain will not 
take those decisions, others will make them. 
There used to be a British saying—well, there 
still is but it used to be practised in Britain— 
a saying that he who pays the piper calls the 
tune. This obviously does not apply as far as 
the present sanctions battle is concerned. 
There is no doubt who is paying for this—the 
British—and they are certainly paying 
through the nose, but it is the rest who are 
calling the tune. There have been a few 
reports in newspapers recently and I need 
only refer to two. The one referred to the 
Americans, stating that they were making 
millions and millions of extra pounds this 
year selling their tobacco to Britain instead 
of Rhodesian tobacco. So they are doing fine. 
The British taxpayer is paying for it and, of 
course, the British consumer of cigarettes 
and tobacco. Then, after that, another state- 
ment that Canada is making millions of 
pounds through enhanced asbestos sales to 
Britain in lieu of the asbestos which used to 
go from Rhodesia to Britain. The British are 
suffering; not only are the taxpayers paying 
for it, but the people who deal with this prod- 
uct are having incredible problems because 
their machinery is adapted to Rhodesian 
fibre and cannot deal with any other fibre. 
There are many other cases that come to 
mind but I will not mention them because so 
many of these people are assisting us in the 
battle of sanctions and assisting us very well 
indeed. Part of the game is to try to keep 
what they are doing away from public eyes 
and ears. 


A TEST OF PUBLIC OPINION 


In conclusion, if I may, I would like to 
give a little bit of advice to anyone who is 
still on talking terms with the British Gov- 
ernment, who has not had the door slammed 
in his face. There are two points worth 
making. Firstly, why, when the only real 


. argument—and this according to the British 


Government—existing between us today is 
one dealing with numbers and details and 
not colour, because there are no “white” 
chiefs in Rhodesia, do the British Govern- 
ment not accept our offer to them to test 
public opinion in Rhodesia? We have always 
agreed that they can do this. Surely this is the 
only fair way of dealing with anything 
affecting Rhodesians—that is if you believe 
in democracy, not of course if you believe in 
communism and dictatorship ... Surely, if 
they are not prepared to do this I can very 
fairly throw back in their faces something 
that they have so often thrown at me, and 
say to them, that they do not believe in 
majority rule because they are not prepared 
to put it to the test. 
INSULAR ARROGANCE 

The second point, that I believe would 
be well taken up, is to inform the British 
that if they wish any talks to succeed there 
is one thing that they must do right from 
the inception, and this is that they must 
abandon their insular arrogance and threat- 
ening attitude. You do not have to be a 
student of psychology to understand this. 
Anybody with a little bit of common sense 
realizes that even when you are dealing with 
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a youngster who has just left school you can- 
not drive him, you must lead. When you are 
dealing with mature people, how much more 
important is this. As I have said before, we 
reached our majority over 40 years ago, in 
1923, when the British Government gave us 
responsible government and said: Tou are 
old enough and capable enough to run your 
own affairs”. Now, over 40 years have passed. 
So, not only are we now in a different cate- 
gory, not only are we completely independent 
now, but we are in the prime of our health, 
strength and mental capacity. 

We are always happy and ready to try and 
reason out any problem and this has been 
the hallmark of the discussions, the negotia- 
tions that have taken place over the last few 
years. We have no wish in this country to 
make enemies with anybody and the record 
proves this. Anybody can see it for himself. 
The only thing we ask for is to be left alone 
to build up this wounderful country of ours 
and to live in peace, all of us together, and no 
constitution imposed by Britain, no piece of 
paper, is going to create the necessary condi- 
tions. We all have enough sense to realize 
that. We have to get together in this country 
and we have to work out a solution amongst 
ourselves, one which will involve trust be- 
tween the people. If we cannot do that we 
will have something that is artificial, some- 
thing that is not worth having. Any attempt 
by the British to try to throw their weight 
about will never bring us nearer. Again, his- 
tory proves this; it only makes us move 
further apart, and even a child should be 
able to understand this. So, if the United 
Kingdom have no wish to solve this problem, 
that is over to them. We will go on as we 
have for some time now paddling our own 
canoe, regrettably, until we find somebody 
else who is prepared to offer us a hand of 
friendship. This is not what we want, we 
have said it before, I personally have and I 
repeat it, However, on the other hand, if they 
do wish for a solution, then I would say 
let them show their bona fides and, as the 
record shows, very consistently and very con- 
clusively, if they do that I am convinced that 
they will not find us lacking. 

[From the Rhodesian Commentary, Mar. 18, 
1968] 


U.S. CHROME INTERESTS IN RHODESIA 


A warning that the closing of certain 
American-owned chrome mines in Rhodesia 
would be to the detriment of the United 
States, was issued by the Deputy Minister of 
Mines, Mr. Ian Dillon, 

The move had forced the United States to 
buy chrome from Russia at a higher price. 

This was having a detrimental effect on the 
United States balance of payments problem 
and she could find herself “in something of a 
spot” in Russia suddenly decided to withhold 
supplies or further increase the price. 

Apart from this, the situation had reached 
comic opera proportions, Mr. Dillon said. It 
was ironical that the United States was buy- 
ing Russian chrome, turning it into American 
bombs and then dropping them on the Com- 
munists in Vietnam. 

[From the Rhodesian Quarterly, Mar. 18, 
1968] 

STILL HIGHER LEVELS IN THE ECONOMY 

The latest Quarterly Statistical Summary, 
although not in all respects rounding off ac- 
tivities for 1967, reveals again that Rhodesia 
moved on to higher levels in its economy. 

Industry: The index of industrial produc- 
tion was 117.9, seven per cent. up on 1966 
and less than 1 per cent. below the 1965 
figure. 

Electricity: Electricity distributed totaled 
2,325,000 Kw hours, about 5 per cent. up on 
the consumption in both 1965 and 1966. 

Building: The value of building plans 
passed in the main centres last year totalled 
£12.000,000, just under the combined figures 
for 1965 and 1966. 
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The value of construction output in the 
first nine months of the year was £26,300,000, 
compared with £23,800,000 in the same period 
of 1966. 

Population: The total population of Rhode- 
sia rose to a record 4,585,000—4,330,000 Afri- 
cans, 232,000 Europeans, 14,400 Coloureds and 
8,400 Asians. 

The natural increase in the European popu- 
lation was 2,494 and the increase through 
immigration 4,142, compared with a net loss 
through migration of less than 1,000 in 1966 
and in increase of 4,000 in 1965. 

Employment: In the third quarter Euro- 
peans, Asians and Coloureds in employment 
totaled 91,000, compared with 88,900 in the 
third quarter of 1966. Africans in employ- 
ment was also up, from 587,000 in the third 
quarter of 1966 to 589,000 last year. 

Schools: There was also a record number 
of pupils at school. In the third quarter there 
were 61,600 European, Coloured and Asian 
pupils at school, compared with 60,500 in 
the third quarter of 1966, and in the first 
quarter of 1967 there were 686,600 African 
pupils, compared with 664,400 in the first 
quarter of 1966. 

Financial: In the financial field, the year- 
end deposits held by the commercial banks 
totalled £55,800,000, compared with £51,800,- 
000 at the end of 1966. 

Fixed and savings deposits totalled £41,700,- 
000 against £36,500,000 and advances totalled 
£40,900,000 compared with £36,300,000, 

Mortgage advances and loans made by the 
building societies at the end of the year to- 
talled £43,800,000 against £37,300,000. 

‘The number of bonds registered in the 
course of the year was 6,377, worth £26,290,- 
000, compared with 4,487, worth £19,815,000 
in 1966. 

Property: Property sales totalled £24,721,000 
against £16,607,000 and 736 new companies 
were registered compared with 608 in 1966. 


Roots of American Greatness, and How To 
Preserve Them 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when our Nation is beset with so many 
grave problems, an examination of some 
of our spiritual ills, and fundamental 
spiritual strengths, serves a very worth- 
while purpose. A brief series of essays by 
the Reverend John R. Andrus, of the 
Church of the Nazarene in Chattanooga, 
does just this. I include these essays, 
which originally appeared in the 
“Nazarene Evangel,” in the Extensions 
of Remarks: 

A NATION CALLED AMERICA 
(By John R. Andrus) 

America is the greatest nation in the world, 
made that way by certain principles that 
have been a vital part of our way of life. 


I thrill at the singing of our national hymns 
and anthems: 


“Oh thus be it ever when free men shall 
stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's 
desolation; 

Biest with vict’ry and peace, may the 
Heaven-rescued land 

Praise the power that had made and pre- 
served us a Nation. 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it 
is just; 

And this be our motto: 
Trust!" 


‘In God is our 
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A lump rises in my throat when I see Old 
Glory take the breeze. History of America in 
those early days and since challenges the best 
in me. The heroes of the American road are 
inspiration to me. But I am conscious of the 
fact that in these days we face a crisis and 
we need to heed the message of the Word of 
God and realize that in Psalms 19-17, it says, 
“the wicked shall be turned into hell and 
all the nations that forget God.” I believe 
that we need to take a threefold look at 
ourselves: First, where have we been; second, 
Where we are; third, Where we are going as 
a nation. 

We begin with question number one, What 
is our heritage . . Americans? It is seen on 
our foundation stones. Let us begin on Sep- 
tember 20, 1620, when our pilgrim fathers 
left England and sailed into unknown seas. 
Continue it as they stepped off the ship onto 
Plymouth Rock in a virgin, hostile wilder- 
ness. Continue further into that first winter 
when half of the one hundred and two of 
their original group died, and the ground 
was so solidly frozen that they were unable 
to bury their loved ones. Twenty of the 
twenty-four households lost from one to 
four in that first winter. Continue with us 
as the Mayflower left for England that fol- 
lowing Spring, but not one of the fifty-one 
remaining returned home and to native land. 

Seen also in the lives of red-blooded Amer- 
icans like Patrick Henry who made that im- 
mortal statement, “Give me liberty or give 
me death.” Seen in those who died on the 
green at Lexington and in the snow at Valley 
Forge. Those who gave their life’s blood in 
the shadow of the Argonne Forest, on the 
beachheads of Normandy, and in the valley 
of the river Rhine. Those who gave all on 
Iwo Jima, Guadalcanal, Corregidor, Pearl 
Harbor, Korea and at present in the tangled 
forests of Vietnam. We have been in our 
history, a great nation under God and no one 
has come close to our equal in history. 

Our heritage is also seen in our past na- 
tional leadership. Those colonial leaders that 
knelt on that first Thanksgiving Day and 
their tears of gratitude mixed with the 
falling snow. Further, it is seen in the life 
of our first president during those days of 
a struggling republic, as he knelt in the 
snows of Valley Forge to seek divine guidance 
against overwhelming odds. Seen further in 
the days of civil breakdown when Lincoln 
made the statement that many times he 
was driven to his knees when he was faced 
with the overwhelming realization that he 
had no where else to go. 

It is also seen in our three national in- 
stitutions on which our strength has been 
built. Our first institution has always been 
our homes. A place where discipline has been 
taught; where work has been honorable; 
where morals have been instilled in the lives 
of our youth from generation to generation; 
where respect for God has always been a 
part of throughout our history. The second 
institution that our great nation has been 
built upon is our schools, where there has 
been more opportunity for learning than in 
any nation in the world; where God has been 
recognized; where patriotism has been pro- 
moted and respect for the things that have 
made us great has been a vital part of this 
institution. The third institution upon which 
our foundation has been resting is our 
churches, where man has been free to wor- 
ship according to the dictates of his own 
conscience; where worship was the center of 
the social structure of society. The center 
of life for our founding fathers was a place 
where they could find “freedom to worship 
God.” 

Also, it is seen in the very wording of the 
great national documents that send a thrill 
and chill up the spine of any true American. 

The third part of this discussion is: What 
is our here and now... Americans? Are we 
still in the line of greatness and blessing as 
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a nation as we studied in last week’s Evangel? 
Just a few observations should stir us. 

What about the conditions in the great 
institutions that have made America great? 
First, What about our schools? Our centers 
of higher education have become centers of 
immorality and sin. The respect for author- 
ity has all but vanished as our youth parade 
in open rebellion. We can no longer put God 
in His rightful place because of our court 
action. We are forbidden to teach Biblical 
truths in many areas, but we can teach evolu- 
tion and anti-Godism without much of any 


hindrance, 

What about the foundation of American- 
ism as was taught in our homes? As some 
one has said, there is “too much concern for 
personal pleasure. The cocktail lounge, the 
bridge party, athletic contests, clubs, and 
lodges are more important and more thrill- 
ing than family life. Too many wives are 
working and too many husbands are moon- 
lighting in order to secure more almighty 
dollars to buy more liquor, more tobacco, 
better cars, and more entertainments, while 
the children are left to run the streets with- 
out the training and guidance of parents.” 
Divorce is on the increase. Illegitimate births 
are increasing year after year. Separations 
and broken homes are the order of the day 
in twentieth century America. 

What about our churches? In many places 
the Scriptures are no longer considered in- 
fallible. The Bible is no more inspired than 
Shakespeare or Emerson. Jesus Christ is de- 
nied. The Virgin Birth is made light of. The 
death of Christ as a sacrifice for sin is ridi- 
culed. The miracles in the Bible are either 
placed in the fairy tale class or attempts 
are made to explain them from the purely 
natural; The social Gospel has eliminated 
personal Gospel, and entertainment, rather 
than evangelism has seemingly become a 
primary motive of the church. In the church, 
there is still no substitute for a life radically 
transformed in a new birth experience. There 
is still no substitute for the mighty sin- 
cleansing experience of the Baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, and a church that prays and 
fasts until the course of history is changed. 

Our very way of life is threatened in 
America. Our society is rotten at the core. 
Book stands are frought with sex. Television 
has eaten the heart out of morals and de- 
cency. The past twenty year’s population has 
increased 34% while crime has increased 
228%. We must take a long, hard look at 
the here and now of America. Are we as con- 
cerned as Christians as we ought to be? 

The final aspect in this little series in our 
midweek Evangel is the third question; 
What Is Our Hope... Americans? Our salva- 
tion is not in our wealth of materialistic 
and scientific progress. Neither is it giving to 
be in our made scramble for educational 
achievement or intellectual advancement. 
We will not find it in our political parties or 
in the brains of our military geniuses. It 
will not be found in the entertainment world 
in an effort to deaden our thinking to the 
ills that face us. It will not be found in a 
resorting to LSD or pep pills or tranquilizers. 

Any restoration that will be a salvation to 
this great land of America must come from 
another world as a supernatural visitation. 
God must have His way in our hearts. God 
will then have His way in our homes. God 
will have His way in our churches if He has 
His way in our hearts and homes. Then, and 
then alone, will God have His way once 
more in our America, 

We must return to the Pentecostal plan 
and power of the New Testament church era. 
What is the church that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against? We realize that it 
was the church that was birth-dated at 
Pentecost. The church that penetrated into 
Caesar’s household in the Roman era. The 
church that has spread by the blood of the 
martyrs down across the long ages. The 
mighty Holy Ghost anointed fire-baptized 
force that we read of in the New Testament. 
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It will be the powerful fulfillment of Acts 
1:8. The one that came into existence by Holy 
Ghost anointing like under the sound of a 
mighty rushing wind that we read about in 
Acts 2. 

What was the power that characterized 
this church? It was the fulfilment of Holy 
Ghost Power. It manifested itself in the 
power of utterance, they all began to speak. 
In the power of conviction, hearers were 
pricked to the heart. In the power of addi- 
tion, the Lord added to their group such as 
were being saved. The power of continuance, 
they continued steadfastly in the Apostle's 
doctrine. In the power of love, they had all 
things common, In the power of consecration, 
they parted with their wordly possessions to 
further the cause. In the power of unity, they 
were of one accord. In the power of content- 
ment, they ate their meat with gladness. In 
the power of cleansing, they were character- 
ized by singleness of heart. In the power of 
worship, they were continually praising God. 

If we are going to help re-channel America 
back to the old paths, we must do it through 
a God-anointed, Holy Ghost filled Church. 
This is our hope, Americans! May God help us 
here at our church to accept the challenge of 
the twentieth century and do our part to 
strengthen the nation that we call America. 


Royal Oak: An All America City 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my most difficult and frustrating 
tasks is to answer those who are seeking 
quick, easy solutions to the vast problems 
of crime and lawlessness. There are, of 
course, no such simple solutions. 

“Crime and lawlessness” is a gener- 
alization behind which lurks a multi- 
tude of complex, individual problems. 
They can be dealt with successfully only 
on an individual basis. That is why, for 
example, the blanket, impersonal ap- 
proach of many Federal programs has 
failed so dramatically in solving these 
problems. 

During the last 9 years, a remarkable 
example of the success of the individual, 
person-to-person approach manifested 
itself in the city of Royal Oak, Mich., the 
largest community in my congressional 
district. 

Conceived and pioneered by Municipal 
Judge Keith J. Leenhouts, a dedicated 
and far-sighted public servant, the 
court’s unique rehabilitative probation 
program has helped thousands of young 
offenders and already has become a 
model for 58 cities with similar programs 
throughout the United States. 

The program has been cited in a num- 
ber of national magazines including the 
Reader’s Digest and Look. 

The special nature of the program has 
brought it two other unique awards. The 
first was a 4-year, $120,000 grant from 
the National Institutes of Mental Health 
to provide scientific proof of the effec- 
tiveness of the program. The study is 
scheduled to be completed in the spring 
of 1969. But preliminary data already in- 
dicates the program’s overwhelming suc- 
cess in comparison with traditional 
probationary programs. 

The second award was a $24,000 grant 


from the National Board of the Meth- 
odist Church to encourage other courts 
and communities throughout the coun- 
try to emulate the Royal Oak program. 

On Saturday, April 27, the city of Roy- 
al Oak and Judge Leenhouts will be 
honored with an All America Cities 
Award presented by the National Munic- 
ipal League and Look magazine for this 
outstanding program. 

The growth and development of the 
program provides many useful and in- 
teresting insights for all of us in our 
search for answers to similar problems. 

The story began in August 1959 with 
a 17-year-old boy who came before Judge 
Leenhouts charged with armed robbery. 

The boy was alone without attorney, 
friends, or parents. 

When the preliminary examination 
was concluded Judge Leenhouts asked 
the boy about his parents. He learned 
that the boy’s mother had died when he 
was 9 and his father had “left before her 
funeral was over.” 

The judge asked the boy where he had 
been living. 

Well, I lived with my grandmother for a 
while but she died. Then I lived with an 
aunt and uncle, but they were divorced and 


neither wanted me. I have just lived here 
and there since. 


Several weeks later nine men sat 
around a table discussing the case. As 
Judge Leenhouts recalls: 

We could do nothing for that boy. He was 
now before the higher courts awaiting trial 
and probable sentencing. But how about the 
others who would follow? Were we equally 
helpless? 


The group included two Protestant 
ministers, a Catholic priest, a psychia- 
trist, a psychologist, a former profes- 
sional youth worker, two junior high 
school assistant principals, and the 
judge. All except one were close personal 
friends of Judge Leenhouts. They decided 
they would try and do something for the 
young person in trouble. 

On April 15, 1960, Judge Leenhouts 
received sanction of the Michigan Cor- 
rections Commission to institute a new 
type of probation program. The plan 
worked this way: 

Each of eight “counselors” would vol- 
unteer a maximum of 5 hours per month 
to a maximum of five probationers each. 
They would receive no pay. 

An assistant junior high school prin- 
cipal was appointed chief probation offi- 
cer. He agreed to work additional hours 
to coordinate the program, also without 
pay. 

As Judge Leenhouts recalls: 

Their goal was to “establish an inspiration- 
al relationship of trust, confidence and ad- 
miration between the probationer and an 
adult in the community who had both the 
zeal of the volunteer and the training, edu- 
cation, and experience of the expert in a 
phase of counseling. 

Whatever else might be said, at least we 
were not lacking in dedication, enthusiasm 
and counseling experience. Incidentally, this 
is perhaps one of our most unique features. 
The volunteer usually is an expert. We antici- 
pated that the program would continue as 
originally begun, supplemented only by more 
counselors. How wrong we were. 


In June of 1960, about 2 months after 
the program got underway, it became 
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apparent that the chief probation officer 
was working many more hours than a 
volunteer should. 

The group talked to a businessman who 
agreed to make a $50 donation to the pro- 
bation department. He was the program’s 
first financial contributor. Toward the 
end of June, two other businessmen 
agreed to pay $25 a month each until the 
end of the year. They were the program’s 
first permanent contributors. 

The program was now on a reasonably 
solid financial foundation, at least for 
6 months. And, the program now had its 
first paid professional, the chief proba- 
tion officer. 

Toward the end of 1961, several more 
volunteer counselors were added and the 
chief probation officer’s caseload was get- 
ting extremely heavy. It had reached the 
point where he was rapidly becoming an 
administrator only. The group decided 
to hire a “staff assistant” who would re- 
duce the chief probation officer’s admin- 
istrative workload. For the job, the group 
drew on one of its original members, an 
assistant junior high school principal 
who agreed to work 25 hours a month. 

To hire him, it was necessary to raise 
more money. Four of the community’s 
largest businesses agreed to contribute 
$25 per month each. The program had 
now grown to two part-time employees 
who worked 25 hours a month each, ap- 
proximately 35 volunteer counselors and 
an income of $100 a month. 

Judge Leenhouts said: 

We were sure that we had reached our peak 


and that the challenge would be met, Again, 
we were badly mistaken. 


In May of 1961, the city of Royal Oak 
gave the program $2,200. It was an un- 
solicited gift. The city, aware of the pro- 
gram’s success, had decided to help out. 
The city’s participation has grown over 
the years to the point where it now fi- 
nances about 75 percent of the program. 

As the program’s caseload continued 
to grow, the problems of administration 
became more and more time consuming. 
For example, notices of monthly meet- 
ings once had been simply a matter of 
letting a few friends know about a get- 
together. Suddenly, it involved mailing 
35 notices. 

Up to this point most of the admin- 
istration had been done by Judge Leen- 
houts. But by early 1961, he found him- 
self involved in some 15 to 20 hours per 
week with the probation department in 
addition to the 40 or so hours required 
by regular court activities. 

Judge Leenhouts says: 

We seriously considered the possibility of 
being more selective and taking only those 
violators who presented the gravest need. 
While this sounds good on paper, it doesn’t 
work out that way. We decided that we 


couldn't turn our backs on anyone in real 
need of help. 


About that time, a friend of the judge 
volunteered his services. A retired busi- 
ness executive, he had a fine sensitivity 
to the needs of others and particularly 
to the needs of young probationers. 

He offered to donate 15 hours a week 
to the program without pay. But within 
a few months additional contributors had 
been found and he began to work full- 
time in the program. 

Due to the limitations of social security 
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his maximum pay was only $100 a month 
or about 60 cents an hour. He spent 
nearly all of his time in the administra- 
tion of the program. 

In addition, to other duties, he con- 
tacted each volunteer counselor at least 
once a month for progress reports. He 
met at least once a week with staff coun- 
selors. He also sent out notices of monthly 
meetings, wrote letters for the chief pro- 
bation officer and the chief counselors, 
prepared probation orders, typed bench 
warrants, contacted the psychiatrists, 
and performed countless other tasks. 

Most important, he freed counselors 
from administrative details and duties. 
Without him, Judge Leenhouts believes, 
the program would not have continued 
long after the first year. An assistant was 
later added to help in administration 
and a third person has now been hired 
to keep pace with growth. All three are 
retired senior citizens. 

For the last 4 years several women in 
the community have donated their time 
to perform secretarial and clerical serv- 
ices. Much of the letterwriting and typ- 
ing has been done by them. 

The program grew and expanded in 
relation to the needs of the court and the 
probationers. 

The judge noted, for example, that a 
presentence investigation department 
was needed to gather factual background 
information and couple it with psycho- 
ine testing and psychiatric evalua- 

ons. 

The judge located a minister with 
training in criminology who took on the 
job. Eventually it grew to the point where 
some 25 volunteer psychiatrists, 10 volun- 
teer psychologists, two staff psychiatrists, 
and five psychological and psychiatric 
clinics were assisting. All except the pre- 
sentence investigator and the staff psy- 
chiatrists served without pay. Even those 
receiving some pay was vastly underpaid 
and so, quasi-volunteers. 

Next the court heard about group psy- 
chotherapy and thought it might help in 
the probation program. Judge Leenhouts 
contacted some more of his business 
friends who donated enough money to 
hire a psychiatrist. The psychiatrist al- 
though paid, agree to work at less than 
half the going professional fee. 

From experience, the group learned 
that some defendants could be better 
helped by individual psychiatric treat- 
ment. Gradually, the court found some 
30 psychiatrists who agreed to volun- 
tarily treat persons who could not afford 
to pay for such services. 

As the program grew, two associate 
staff psychiatrists were added to admin- 
ister and coordinate the program. 

Additional professional counseling was 
needed both directly with the probationer 
and to better supervise volunteer coun- 
selors. The program now has 11 such pro- 
fessional staff counselors who perform 
both functions. 

Basically, those four areas—profes- 
sional counseling, presentence investiga- 
tion, administration and psychiatric 
counseling—form the foundation of the 
program. In each area, the same formula 
has proven successful. First, a dedicated 
professional was found who was willing 
to work as a volunteer or quasi-volunteer. 
Then, as many volunteers as possible 
were located to assist him. Working side 
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by side the professional and the volun- 
teer have succeeded beyond all expecta- 
tions. 

Other aspects of the program followed 
a different pattern. In the development 
of Alcoholics Anonymous, volunteer 
sponsors, employment counseling, non- 
support enforcement, church-referral, 
optometrists, lawyers and doctor referral 
programs, & volunteer or group of volun- 
teers began and maintained them with- 
out professional assistance. 

Judge Leenhouts sums up the history 
and growth of the program this way: 

A need would manifest itself. The court 
had no ability to supply that need. The 

‘court would then ask the community to 
voluntarily supply sufficient money to hire 
an extremely competent but underpaid, dedi- 
cated professional and many volunteers to 
work with him to solve the problem presented 
by the probationer, or the court asked for 
volunteers alone to supply the needed service. 

The community and its citizens have been 

t. They have truly fulfilled the 
Biblical quotation: “Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek and ye shall find; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you.” 

The historical development of this pro- 
gram has been thrilling and gratifying. For 
every task to be performed, 10 hands stretch 
forward to help. We are rarely disappointed. 

It has been said that all that is necessary 
for evil to triumph is for men of good will 
to do nothing. We are satisfied that the op- 
posite is also true. All that is necessary for 
good to prevail is for men and women of 
good will to do everything. For the past 6 
years we have seen them do so. The experi- 
ence has been exciting and memorable. 

It would seem to us that for every need 
there is a person who can and will supply 
that need on a volunteer or semi-volunteer 


people of the Judeo-Christian concern will 
do as volunteers, quasi-volunteers, or vol- 
untary financial contributors. 


Help came from outside Royal Oak as 
ell. 


4 


The Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns of the Methodist Church was so 
impressed with the program it provided 
$24,000 last year to help spread the con- 
cept to municipal courts in cities 
throughout the country. 

To date, lower “misdemeanor” courts 
in 58 cities who handle nearly 8 million 
offenders each year have instituted simi- 
lar programs. 

Many more courts are in the process 
of developing the same sort of programs. 
The courts range from New Jersey to 
California and from Minnesota to Okla- 


Judge Leenhouts estimates that by 
1969 at least 100 courts will have a sim- 
ilar program in operation. 

Called Project Misdemeanant, the 
church grant is predicated on the belief 
that lawbreakers can be prevented from 
becoming serious criminals if they are 
caught and helped early. 

Ironically, until the Royal Oak pro- 
gram was developed a few lower or 
municipal courts, the courts that handle 
persons guilty of misdemeanors or minor 
crimes, had probation programs. The re- 
habilitative programs were confined to 
the higher courts and prisons which dealt 
mostly with persons whose criminal atti- 
tudes were much more firmly developed. 

The Methodist Church saw in the 
Royal Oak program a comparison with 
the small community church. It noted, 
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for example, that the Royal Oak proba- 
tion program provides the community 
with an estimated $100,000 worth of serv- 
ices each year on & $17,000 a year budget 
from the city. It accomplishes this 
through the use of more than 500 volun- 
teers. In its endorsement of the Royal 
Oak program, the Methodist Church ex- 
plained its interest and involvement this 
way: 

Even as a small church operates a $250,000 
a year program of services to its community 
on a budget of $25,000 a year, so can the 
court. Both can rely on the volunteer whom 
the church calls Sunday school teachers, fi- 
nance committee members and other titles. 
The courts call them volunteer counselors, 
professional counselors, administrators, and 
so forth. We can meet the challenge in our 
misdemeanant courts if, and only if, we go 
to our citizens and ask for their help. They 
will respond magnificently for, after all, they 
are citizens of a Jewish-Christian city, State 
and Nation, 


The church’s program provides free 
assistance to communities interested in 
launching similar kinds of probation 
programs. Assistance takes the shape of 
two films illustrating the operation of 
the Royal Oak program, ample literature, 
speakers, and consultants. 

The church offers interested commu- 
nities this advice: 

First, start small and build spirit. A pro- 
bation program featuring citizen participa- 
tion will succeed only if it has fine spirit. 

Secondly, no one has all of the answers. 
We learn from each other. Each community 
should assess its own needs and its own re- 
sources. Do not try to copy any other com- 
munity. Each community should decide for 
itself what kind of program it should start. 


The central questions raised about re- 
habilitative programs of this sort are: 
Do they work and, how do you know they 
work? 

In an effort to provide documented 
answers to those questions, the National 
Institutes of Mental Health in April of 
1965 provided $120,000 for a 4-year study 
of the program. 

The study, scheduled to be complete in 
1969, is based on a comparison of offend- 
ers who go through the Royal Oak pro- 
bation program and those processed 
through a comparable court in a city 
without extensive probationary services. 

Mr. Thomas E. Koschtial, M.A., re- 
search director of the project, explains its 
operation this way: 

We tested the defendants who appeared 
before the Royal Oak Court and another 
court, which we will call court A. The de- 
fendants in each court received a series of 
tests to study their hostility, aggressive- 
ness, belligerence, and antisocial attitudes. 
One of the tests used was the Minnesota 
Multi-Phasic Inventory. 

At the end of 18 months, the same de- 
fendants were tested again. If their attitudes 
and behavioral concepts had changed about 
the same amount in both courts, then in- 
tensive probation would make no difference. 

We are now more than half-way through 
the testing and retesting program and can 
evaluate our results at the halfway mark. 
The results have been most gratifying from 
the standpoint of the Royal Oak Municipal 
Court and the use of extensive probation. 

In Royal Oak, of the 67 youthful offenders 
tested, all being between the ages of 17 and 
25 and all being white males, 7 tested nor- 
mal both before and after the testing pro- 
gram and were eliminated. Of the remaining 
40, 31 showed definite improvement, 6 
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showed no change, and four regressed. This 
means that 77.5 percent improved, 12.5 per- 
cent showed no change, and 10 percent re- 
gressed.” 

In court A, 5 were eliminated because 
they tested normal both before and after. 
Of the 42 remaining, 10 improved, 12 showed 
no change, and 20 regressed. This means that 
23.8 percent improved, 28.5 percent showed 
no change, and 47.6 percent regressed. Thus, 
more than 3 out of 4 showed improvement 
in Royal Oak. Less than 1 out of 4 showed 
improvement in court A. One out of 10 in 
Royal Oak regressed. Nearly 1 out of 2 re- 
gressed in court A. 


Mr. Koschtial points out that, except 
for their probation programs, the Royal 
Oak court and court A are remarkably 
similar. 

Both have a budget from the municipal 
government of about $17,000 a year, are 
located in cities with populations of 
about 100,000, and in large metropolitan 
areas. 

And, both courts believe that probation 
should begin in the vast majority of cases 
with some form of punishment. Both 
believe that the lesson of rehabilitation 
must begin with the lesson of reality and 
both use fines and jail terms in addition 
to probation in most cases. 

Mr. Koschtial sums up his preliminary 
findings in these words: 

The only difference (between the two pro- 
grams) is in the follow-up after the punish- 
ment is over and the probationary period 
begins. There is no doubt of the effective- 
ness of the Royal Oak program. The credit 
properly goes not to one person or a small 
group of persons but to the spirit of the citi- 
zens of the city of Royal Oak. 


It is that spirit, Mr. Speaker, that the 
National Municipal League and Look 
magazine will honor on Saturday with 
the presentation of an All America Cities 
Award to Royal Oak. And, it is that spirit 
that has impressed so many other local 
and national organizations and which 
makes me so proud to represent this out- 
rea community and its fine resi- 

ents. 


A Bill To Authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation To Document Tempo- 
rarily a Foreign-Built Ferry for Limited 
Operation in Domestic Trade 


HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing, by request, a bill de- 
signed to temporarily allow the State of 
Alaska to operate a foreign-built vessel 
as part of its marine highway system. 

The marine highway in southeast 
Alaska is a three-vessel, State-owned sys- 
tem connecting the cities of the region 
on a daily basis. Last winter the State 
extended the system to Seattle, an ex- 
periment which proved highly successful. 
The State wishes to continue this route 
during the summer but cannot do so with 
the present number of ships. As a result 
a diligent search was made for a suitable 
vessel that could be purchased or leased. 
No American ship was found nor could 
any ship be built in time. 
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This month the State of Alaska pur- 
chased a Swedish vessel suitable for this 
service. The 5,300-ton ship, the Britan- 
nica is 363 feet in length, with berths for 
400 passengers and space for 150 cars. 
Less than 1 year old the vessel is ideal 
for the trade. 

The bill introduced today at the re- 
quest of the State will allow the vessel to 
operate between American ports pending 
the construction of a new ship. 

The bill would also allow the ship to 
operate under international safety rules. 
After the summer run it will be modified 
to comply with domestic regulations, The 
bill follows: 

H.R. 16822 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to document temporarily a for- 
eign-built ferry for limited operation in 
domestic trade 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding the provisions of law of the 
United States restricting to vessels of the 
United States the transportation of passen- 
gers and merchandise directly or indirectly 
from any port in the United States to another 
port of the United States, the Secretary of 
Transportation is authorized and directed to 
issue a certificate of inspection based on com- 
pliance with the standards for new vessels of 
the International Conference on Safety of 
Life at Sea, 1960, and to document as a vessel 
of the United States, for three years, for op- 
eration between Southeastern Alaska and a 
port or ports in the State of Washington, for 

of passengers and merchandise, a 
foreign-built ferry owned and to be operated 
by the State of Alaska. Provided that the ves- 
sel shall not be used in such service after 
November 1, 1968, until it fully complies with 
the marine inspection laws of the United 
States, 


No Time for Violence 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many voices among us now predicting a 
summer of violence in the streets of our 
cities. I do not agree with them that 
violence is unavoidable, although it is 
easy to understand the blind rage that 
may sometimes well up in the deprived, 
the poverty-stricken, the despairing, just 
as it was easy to understand the rage 
which welled up in all of us earlier this 
month after the brutal assassination of 
the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. 

But violence, as we all should know 
after witnessing the events of past sum- 
mers, solves nothing. Rather, it creates 
further problems, leaving in its wake only 
rubble and the bereaved. Progress comes 
in other ways and no one was more aware 
of that fact than Dr. King, who preached 
the gospel of nonviolence, of love for 
those who hate, of understanding for 
those who have no understanding. The 
message of his life and his death was 
that love is a weapon. 

The New York Daily News, shortly 
after the assassination, published an edi- 
torial on the subject of violence, quoting 
both Dr. King and President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, which showed a commendable 
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understanding, restraint, and sense of 
the responsibility of the press. The News 
has spoken out before, frequently and 
forcefully, on this subject and, as well, 
on the underlying causes of the tensions 
in our cities. This editorial is but one 
example of its thoughtful approach to 
the problems which concern all of us, 
but it is a particularly pertinent example 
as we approach another summer. I 
should like to commend it to the atten- 
tion of the Members of this body and I 
include it in the Recorp at this point: 

[From the New York Daily News, Apr. 6, 1968] 

No TIME FOR VIOLENCE 


It is easy to understand, without approv- 
ing, the scattered violence in some cities’ 
Negro sections following the murder in 
Memphis Thursday night of the Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King. 

When a beloved leader of any cause is 
assassinated, some people are bound to react 
with blind rage. 

Violence, however, would be the worst 
possible weapon for Negroes to snatch up in 
seeking vengeance for this murder of a famed 
civil rights leader. This fact, we believe, is 
well known to the great Negro-moderate ma- 
jority—which now has a golden opportunity 
to restrain the small extremist minority. 

When such fire-eaters as Stokely Car- 
michael try to kick up armed revolt among 
Negroes on account of the murder, they are 
chiefly inviting violent reaction by whites 
against all Negroes—moderates as well as ex- 
tremists. And whites in this country, for 
better or for worse, far outnumber blacks. 

The fallen leader himself was a longtime 
foe of racial violence—though in recent 
months he appeared to feel that he had to 
make some minor concessions to the fire- 
eaters in order to maintain his own influ- 
ence. But his basic philosophy was expressed 
in this paragraph from one of his speeches: 

“We must use the weapon of love. We must 
have compassion and understanding for those 
who hate us. We must realize so many people 
are taught to hate us that they are not 
totally responsible for their hate.” 

Rather reminds one of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

In the floods of comment on the King 
murder by innumerable prominent persons, 
we think the best single remark came within 
minutes after the murder from President 
Lyndon B. Johnson (who, incidentally, has 
done more for the Negro than any President 
since Abraham Lincoln) : 

“We can achieve nothing by lawlessness 
and divisiveness among the American peo- 
ple. It is only by joining together and only 
by working together can we continue to move 
toward equality and fulfillment for all of our 
people.” 

It is in that spirit that all Americans can 
most effectively attack their race problems— 
and conduct themselves in the manner that 
would have had the warmest approval of 
Martin Luther King. 


Resolution in Memory of Reverend King 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
a very moving resolution in honor of 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., gifted 
preacher and outstanding leader of the 
cause of civil rights, who was recently so 
cruelly and tragically assassinated. 

This enclosed resolution was sent to 
me by the distinguished chairman of the 
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Honorable board of selectmen in the 
town of Stow, Mass., Mr. Roland N. 
Wright, whose colleagues on the board 
are Mr. Arthur S. Hill and Mr. J. Bruce 
Ayer. 

The resolution was not only timely, 
but extremely well expressed, and I 
thought the House and the country 
should have an opportunity of reading it, 
since it exemplifies the depth of the grief 
and sorrow felt throughout the Nation 
for the shocking incident that cut down, 
even before the prime of his life, this 
highly talented Negro leader, preacher, 
and orator who for years has been such 
a vital, dynamic part of the civil rights 
movement. 

The cause of civil rights and equality 
of treatment for all as guaranteed by our 
Constitution is close to the hearts of an 
overwhelming number of the American 
people. 

At this time of poignant sorrow and 
grief, we extend sincere prayers and 
profound sympathy to his devoted, ag- 
grieved widow and sorely afflicted family. 
It is for us also to reaffirm our resolve 
and high purpose to vigorously continue 
our work for civil rights, and move as ex- 
peditiously as possible to attack the evils 
and injustice that must be rooted from 
our society, if we are to accord that 
measure of justice, compassion, and sus- 
taining help that is required adequately 
to implement our programs for the full 
realization of civil rights in this Nation. 

I want the Negro people and their 
leaders to understand that at this time, 
as at all times, they will continue to have 
my strong, unwavering support, not only 
for civil rights but in every other meas- 
ure and proposal designed to sustain 
and serve their cause. 

The resolution follows: 

A RESOLUTION IN MEMORY OF Rev. Dr. MARTIN 
LUTHER KING, JR. 

On April 19, 1968, we rededicate ourselves 
to the ideals of liberty, justice, and equality 
for which our country stands. 

Many great Americans have died for these 
principles, and the recent murder of the 
Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., is a 
painful reminder that intolerance and vio- 
lence are still among us. 

Let us remember his example and reaffirm 
our devotion to peace and equality among 
all men. Let us resolve on this Patriots’ 
Day to strive every day for the goals 


enunciated by our founding fathers in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

As a continuing memorial to Dr. King, the 
trustees of the Randall Library have ap- 
proved a shelf be dedicated in his name and 
contributions invited for the purchase of 
books on human rights and the history of the 
American Negro. 

ROLAND N. WRIGHT, 
ARTHUR S. HILL, 
J. BRUCE AYRES, 

Stow Board of Selectmen. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long, Mr. President? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 94th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 


April 25, 1968 
The IDA Replenishment 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the gulf be- 
tween life in the world’s developed 
North” and life in the “underdeveloped 
South” continues to widen. The United 
States must continue to display the re- 
solve that has marked our past efforts 
to assist the peoples of poorer coun- 
tries. Unless we do so, unless we con- 
tinue to help with the economic devel- 
opment of the emerging nations, the 
discontent born of abject poverty will 
keep the world in a turmoil. 

We now have before us legislation to 
replenish the resources of the Interna- 
tional Development Association, the af- 
filiate of the World Bank which finances 
development projects in the poorest 
countries for long periods of time and 
at low interest. 

Last month, the developed countries 
agreed to replenish IDA resources with 
a total contribution of $1.2 billion, to be 
paid over a 3-year period beginning this 
year. The United States share would be 
$480 million, or 40 percent of the total, 
to be paid in three equal annual pay- 
ments of $160 million. This compares 
with a U.S. share of $104 million an- 
nually, or about 42 percent of the total, 
in the first IDA replenishment in 1964. 

I know that we are all concerned about 
our country’s present difficulties with its 
international balance of payments. Thus, 
during the 3 years ending June 30, 1971, 
and for as long thereafter as permitted 
by the state of its resources, IDA will 
draw upon the U.S. contribution only in 
the amounts needed to finance procure- 
ment within the United States. During 
that period, U.S. payments under the 
second replenishment can have no ad- 
verse effect on our country’s balance of 
payments. 

The proposed U.S. replenishment of 
$480 million takes full account of our 
need to keep Government expenditures 
at a minimum. The requested $160 mil- 
lion annual contribution represents a re- 
duction of one-third from the fiscal year 
1969 budget estimate of annual install- 
ments of $240 million. 

Payment of the first $160 million in- 
stallment in fiscal year 1969, and of the 
two additional installments in each of 
the succeeding fiscal years, is to be made 
in the form of a letter of credit, and only 
a portion of the $160 million would be 
reflected in actual cash expenditures in 
fiscal 1969. 

At least until 1971, the balance-of- 
payments safeguards I have described 
will also result in a reduction of budg- 
etary txpenditures significantly below 
our proposed annual commitment of $160 
million. 

Since its establishment in 1960, IDA 
has made 109 loans to 38 countries for 
projects in transportation, agriculture, 
industry, and education. These IDA 
loans, totaling $1.7 billion, have made a 
major contribution to the economic 
growth of the less developed countries. 
They need continued access to such loans 
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if they are to continue their present pace 
of economic development while avoiding 
an intolerable debt burden. 

A replenishment of IDA’s resources will 
assure the continued flow of capital re- 
sources to developing nations on terms 
they can afford. And it will be money 
wisely and soundly spent, for the Asso- 
ciation has achieved a high reputation 
for efficient management of its resources. 

IDA must not be permitted to go out 
of business for want of adequate funds. 
Prompt action by the United States is 
essential in order to bring this second 
replenishment promptly. Like the 17 
other nations that have pledged addi- 
tional resources, the United States must 
show that it is still resolved to help the 
developing nations build better lives for 
their people. 


Overweight—Diabetic—High Blood Pres- 
sure—Insomnia—Lack of Energy 


Gallbladder Trouble? 
HON. OLIN E. TEACUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the physical problems I have listed at 
the head of these remarks were recently 
all mine. Like so many of my colleagues, 
I was being victimized by the pressures 
and tensions which are the everyday 
companions of almost every conscien- 
tious Member of Congress. 

I was alarmed by my deteriorating 
health, so I went to our excellent Capitol 
Physician, Dr. Rufus Pearson, for a thor- 
ough checkup. 

As my first word of advice to my col- 
leagues, I would like to urge more of 
them to take advantage of the splendid 
medical service that is available to us. 
I have nothing but the highest praise 
for Dr. Pearson, as a physician and as a 
person, and his entire staff. He knows 
the problems of Congressmen and he 
understands how to deal with them. I 
give him a great deal of credit for the 
recovery I have made, for it is he who 
urged me to take the course of action I 
subsequently pursued. 

Dr. Pearson took a dim view of my 
condition, to say the least. He informed 
me, in no uncertain terms, that I was a 
prime candidate for a cardiac attack un- 
less I mended my ways. He said it was 
mandatory for me to get away—com- 
pletely away—from Washington for an 
extended period; relax, lose weight, get 
rid of tensions. He was so serious in his 
manner that I felt I had no choice but 
to agree to go into retreat for about 2 
weeks, over the Easter recess. 

I had been invited to Indian Hot 
Springs, Hudspeth County, on the Rio 
Grande about 113 miles down the river 
from El Paso, in a mountain and desert 
wilderness. It is probably the most iso- 
lated spa in the United States. 

Indian Hot Springs seemed to fill the 
doctor’s prescription exactly. It was an 
old health resort which had fallen into 
decrepitude, but which had recently, to 
a degree, been rebuilt, refurnished and 
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reestablished. It has ideal climate, fine 
rugged scenery, comfortable quarters, 
excellent food, all available for very little 
cost. It is 31 miles from the nearest set- 
tlement of any kind. It has no tele- 
phones, and practically no radio or tele- 
vision. The nearest newspaper is pub- 
lished in a town 113 miles away. Best of 
all, it is the site of some fabled mineral 
springs—nine hot, one cold—which for 
centuries have had the reputation of be- 
ing “Fountains of Health.” 

I would like to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that Indian Hot Springs is so remote 
that it is not particularly easy to get 
there. Nobody goes there by accident; 
you have to want to go there. 

You can fly to El Paso, and take the 
River Road—Highway 10, East—to the 
springs. The trip covers 113 miles, of 
which the last 34 are, as yet, dirt road. 
Or, you can go through Sierra Blanca, 
over some rugged and impressive moun- 
tain country. This trip takes 124 miles, of 
which the last 30 miles are dirt road. 

The approach to the springs is spec- 
tacularly beautiful. The springs form an 
oasis in a wilderness of mountains—up 
to 9,000 feet—and desert. This was at 
one time Apache country, and Geronimo 
and his band once terrorized the area. 
I have never seen the sky so blue, or the 
clouds, like filigreed lace, so beautiful 
as they are in this part of the world. And 
the sunsets are almost beyond belief. 
Daytime temperatures were never higher 
than 75 degrees, and we slept under 
blankets every night. 

The people who manage the Indian Hot 
Springs are the kindest and most con- 
siderate hosts I have ever known. Noth- 
ing is too much trouble for them. These 
people take a personal interest in their 
guests and actually want to be of service. 

The food, I might add, is first-class 
and beautifully prepared. It is designed 
to nourish—not to fatten. Appetites are 
sharp in the clean, light air of this part 
of the great Southwest, and the prepara- 
tion of meals must be, and is, imagina- 
tive and skillful. 

I would like to point out a few other 
peculiarities of the spa. Wildlife is per- 
mitted to roam almost at will, so the 
howl of the coyote and the braying of 
the wild jackass give a distinctive color 
to the nights. Roosters crowing are the 
only alarm clock—the proprietors do not 
believe in clocks. They feel that our ob- 
session with time is one of the principal 
factors contributing to the physical and 
nervous and mental ills which beset our 
urbanized society. You reach the point 
that you do not care what time it is; you 
are suspended for a short while in space, 
without any appointments to keep, with- 
out any deadlines to meet, without any 
planes to catch. I can think of no experi- 
ence as restful as this. It was a revelation 
to me. 

The springs themselves are wonderful, 
soothing, and in my opinion, highly bene- 
ficial to health. The “Chief” spring comes 
out of the ground at a temperature of 
about 137° F. The water is clear. 

I lost 18 pounds during my stay at the 
springs, an average of 1 pound per min- 
eral bath. My blood pressure, which had 
been well over the danger point, is down. 
Before I went there the tape tests for 
diabetes were running dangerous dark 


poor shape. 

Best of all, I feel like a new man. My 
energy has been restored, my mental and 
physical vigor reestablished. I feel better 
than I have felt in years. 

As Members of Congress, we live and 
work in a perpetual rat race. We have 
little time for contemplation, little time 
for study, little time to do anything but 
act and work and keep up with our cor- 
respondence. It is a unique experience 
to be able to leave all this frenzy behind 
you for a while, to get out into God’s 
good, clean air—which is hard to find 
these days—and to contemplate in peace 
the wonders that God has performed, 
and still is performing. 

Although Indian Hot Springs is still 
so little known that it is not yet marked 
on most maps, it has a colorful and in- 
teresting history, dating back to the days 
of Geronimo, Pancho Villa, and the In- 
dian fighters. 

If the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, then I can only point to the few 
people who live at the springs on a full- 
time basis. I have never seen healthier 
people in my life. I did not see a single 
fat person in the area, nor did I talk 
with anyone who had suffered a serious 
illness since he had gone there. 

I am not a physician and I am not 
qualified to judge, from a scientific point 
of view, what effect the minerals in the 
waters have upon bodily functions. All 
I can tell is what actually happened to 
me, and for me, and I can report that 
the minerals worked wonders. 

I honestly believe that many of my 
colleagues would be doing themselves 
and their constituents; as well as the 
Nation itself, a favor if they would fol- 
low the course I have followed. They 
will find themselves physically and men- 
tally renewed, and strengthened. I feel 
they can prolong their lives and make 
them even more useful and rewarding. 

After having recounted my experi- 
ence I have had a number of inquiries 
about Indian Hot Springs. Guests are 
accepted there on a limited basis by invi- 
tation only, but for those who may be 
interested, you can write or call: Indian 
Hot Springs, Inc., 2900 First National 
Bank Building, 1401 Elm Street, Dallas, 
Tex. 75202, telephone, area code 214, RI 
77612, or AD 1-6669, or Sierra Blanca, 
Tex.. Box 190, 79851, telephone, area 
code 915, 369-2041. 

It seems appropriate to conclude this 
dissertation with a prayer of Wilfred A. 
Peterson, entitled “Slow Me Down, 
Lord.” 

Slow me down, Lord! Ease the pounding of 
my heart by the quieting of my mind. Steady 
my hurried pace with a vision of the eternal 
reach of time. 

Give me, amidst the confusion of my day, 
the calmness of the everlasting hills. Break 
the tensions of my nerves and muscles 
with the music of the singing streams that 
live in my memory. 

Help me to know the magic restoring 
power of sleep. 

Teach me the art of taking minute vaca- 
tions . . . of slowing down to look at a 
flower, to chat with a friend, to pat a dog, 
to read a few lines from a good book. 
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Remind me each day of the fable of the 
hare and the tortoise that I may know that 
the race is not always to the swift; that there 
is more to life than increasing its speed. 

Let me look upward into the branches of 
the towering oak and know that it grew 
great and strong because ft grew slowly and 
well. Slow me down, Lord, and inspire me to 
send my roots deep into the soil of life’s en- 
during values that I may grow toward the 
stars of my greater destiny. Amen, 


The Post Office 
HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, the Post 
Office occupies much of the attention of 
the Congress. None knows better than 
the Members of Congress the importance 
of the Post Office and the mails, but we 
see the picture from the outside look- 
ing in. 

One of my constituents has spent the 
past 45 years of his life on the inside of 
the Post Office looking out; suffering the 
trials and tribulations of a mail carrier 
and shouldering the responsibility of a 
supervisor. 

The Philadelphia Daily News, on April 
19, 1968, shared a few of the vignettes 
of Abram Gootman’s life with the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia. Under unanimous 
consent I place them in the Recorp at 
this time: 

AFTER 45 YEARS, ABE COMPLETES HIS 
APPOINTED ROUNDS 
(By Joe Clark) 

Abe Gootman tells some pretty good off- 
the-record stories. And the ones he tells for 
the record aren’t exactly losers either. 

“This was back in 27 or 28. I was deliver- 
ing on the 300 block of Juniper st. This big 
German shepherd run up to me and started 
barking. I waffied him on the head with my 
mail bag. I sent him flying across the street. 
Then the lady that owned him tells me: ‘He 
wasn't going to hurt you. He was just asking 
for the mail.’ I said, ‘Lady, I don’t understand 
dog language.’ But that dog must’ve under- 
stood me. He never bothered me again.” 

Yep, Abe (short for Abram) works for the 
Post Office. He started in September of 1923, 
when he was a 17-year-old “hot shot” still in 
high school. He had no intention of staying 
just something temporary until he got out of 
school, 

Today, almost 45 years later, he is retiring. 

“Was I ever bit? Look at that (a scar on 
his right wrist). I got that in 1936. I was 
working parcel post then. I delivered a pack- 
age to the home of the burgess of Rockledge. 
I gave the maid the package. She was hold- 
ing a dog, a Scot terrier. When I handed her 
the package, she put the dog down and it bit 
me. It got infected. It had to be operated on.” 

When Abe, of 7132 Saul St., started with 
the Post Office he was making 55 cents an 
hour. Now beginners receive $2.79, A sub-car- 
rier for 12 years, he became a full-time mail- 
man in 1935. He first worked out of the old 
Passyunk Station at 10th st. and Snyder ave. 
but eventually worked in every section of the 
city. 

“I worked the Sesqui-Centennial in 1926. I 
was one of only two mailmen there. I deliy- 
ered mail to the different pavilions. That 
was down on Broad st. where Kennedy Sta- 
dium is now. I still have a book of tickets. 
How did I get that job? Are you kidding? I 
knew somebody. 

Abe remembers when he used to ride 
around in a horse and wagon picking up 
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mail. And can also recall the era when trol- 
leys used to drop off mait at the Post Office 
at 9th and Market sts. After serving a three- 
year stint in the Navy during the Second 
World War, Abe got a “permanent” route in 
North Philadelphia, Somerset st. to Allegheny 
ave., Broad to 13th sts. He stayed there until 
1953. 

“I was mayor of my route. I was invited 
te weddings, picnics, parties. . I was worth 
$600 to $700 at Christmas time. I still get 
Christmas cards from people I served mail to. 
And that was 15 years ago.” 

When Abe started, stamps cost 2 cents 
and postcards were a penny. Very few women 
worked for the Post Office then, but now 
there are about 1500 females holding down 
various PO jobs. 

“I rescued a woman once from an apart- 
ment up at 3113 N. Broad st. That was in 
1947. Her apartment was filled with gas. I 
think she left her stove on to keep warm, 
or something. I told a policeman on the 
corner and we went in and got her. She gave 
me a cigaret lighter. I still have it.” 

Abe says that anyone who works on the 
street can get involved in anything at any- 
time. Something just has to happen, 

“I saw a painter electrocuted once. He 
and another fellow were painting steel gird- 
ers just east of the North Philadelphia Sta- 
tion around Park and Cambria. I just hap- 
pened to look and saw them. I called the 
rescue squad. One of them survived. That 
was in 1947, too.” 

Abe says he was bitten about a half dozen 
times, with the Scottie in Rockledge doing 
the most damage. Not all dogs were his 
enemies, though. 

“When I was working parcel post up in 
the Northeast, I had a dog ride around with 
me every day for six years. Every day he'd 
wait for me on the corner of Rhawn st. and 
Oxford ave. I’d piek him up about 1:15 in 
the afternoon and drop him off at the same 
spot when I was done my route.” 

In 1953, Abe got promoted to an inside 
foreman. He continued to get steady promo- 
tions, and in 1966 was put in charge of day- 
time mail operations at the main Post Office 
at 30th and Market sts. 

“Being a carrier is the best job in the 
country. You come in and your work is all 
eut out for you. You’re out in the street 
you meet people . . you’re your own boss. 
It's not as tedious as working inside.” 

But today Abe fs a retired man. He plans 
to take a couple of motor trips with his 
wife, Laura, and their daughter, Heidi, who 
attends Mansfield State College. 

“I don’t want to see no stamps, no enve- 
lopes, no Post Offices, no nothing. I just want 
to be a bum.” 

Then there was the Christmas when Abe 
was working parcel post in center city. 

“All the guys would.” 

That’s one that’s off the record. 


A Bill To Amend the Law With Respect to 
Criminal Jurisdiction on the Annette 
Islands Indian Reservation 


HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill designed to grant 
the Metlakatla Indian community con- 
current jurisdiction over criminal of- 
fenses committed on the Annette Island 
Indian Reservation. 

The community is concerned about 
the lack of proper law enforcement in 
its community. The State police are un- 
fortunately spread too thin in the vast 
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State of Alaska. Enactment of this bill 
will allow the Metlakatla community to 
handle minor cases that cannot now be 
effectively handled by the State. The 
Alaska Legislature by resolution has 
agreed to concurrent jurisdiction. The 
bill follows: 
H.R. 16821 
A bill to amend the law with respect to 
criminal jurisdiction on the Annette Is- 
lands Indian Reservation 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 1162, title 18, United 
States Code is amended by striking at the 


beginning of the list the words: 
“Alaska... All Indian country within the Ter- 
ritory” 


and substituting therefor: 


„Alaska All Indian country within the 
State, except that on the An- 
nette Islands the Metlakatla In- 
dian Community may exercise 
concurrently such jurisdiction 
as was vested in it prior to the 
enactment of Public Law 85- 
615”. 


A Report by Congressman John Brademas 
on Crime 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important problems facing 
America and one to which Members of 
Congress have been giving increasing at- 
tention through legislation is the prob- 
lem of crime. 

I insert in the Record at this point a 
special report to my constituents on 
crime. This report includes suggestions 
on how to combat crime and juvenile 
delinquency: 

CONGRESSMAN JOHN BRADEMAS REPORTS 
on CRIME 
APRIL 1968. 

Dear Frrenp: We Americans are in many 
ways the most fortunate people on earth. 
We are proud, for example, that our society 
has achieved a standard of living far beyond 
that of any other nation. 

Yet we still have important problems to 
solve here at home, and one of the biggest 
and toughest is crime. 

Crimes of violence (such as homicide, 
armed robbery), organized crime (narcotics, 
prostitution), white collar crimes (embezzle- 
ment, consumer fraud, anti-trust violations), 
all affect the lives of each American by arous- 
ing fear of personal danger or economic loss. 

I believe the time for more effective action 
to fight crime is here—action at every level 
of government, Federal, state and local. 

And President Johnson and Congress are 
now moving ahead on several major anti- 
crime proposals. As a sponsor of both the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Con- 
trol Act and an amendment to the Law En- 
forcement Bill which would provide special 
riot control training for police, I support 
these efforts. 

But the answer to crime does not rest with 
the Federal government alone, Our cities and 
states must do more, 

More important, the individual citizen 
must concern himself with the problems of 
crime. He must learn the facts and be willing 
to press for effective measures to prevent and 
control crime in his own community. 
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For without a broadened citizen commit- 
ment, crime will continue to scar the fabric 
of American society. 

My special report on crime covers both 
recent developments in Congress and sug- 
gestions on how to combat crime and delin- 
quency. 

Let us face and meet this formidable chal- 
lenge. 

Cordially, 
JOHN. BRADEMAS, 
Member of Congress. 


BRADEMAS, NOTRE DAME COSPONSOR CONFERENCE 
ON RESPONSE TO CRIME 

New York City Mayor John V. Lindsay, 
who is also vice-chairman of the President's 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders, and Inspector Jerome J. Daunt, chief 
of the F.B.I.’s Uniform Crime Reporting Sec- 
tion, are featured speakers at a conference 
on “The Community Response to Crime” on 
April 30 at the University of Notre Dame. 

I am pleased to sponsor this conference in 
cooperation with Notre Dame’s Center for 
Continuing Education. The mounting rate 
of crime means a mounting need for re- 
sponsible community action, 

Our conference brings together outstand- 
ing national and civil leaders and law en- 
forcement authorities. Communities in 
northern Indiana should benefit from this 
exchange of ideas for years to come. 

Mayor Lindsay and Inspector Daunt each 
address general sessions. In addition, four 
panels of experts, including local criminal 
justice officials and community leaders, are 
scheduled to explore specialized topics: crime 
prevention, law enforcement, the courts, cor- 
rections, 

Panel moderators are: Prof. G. Robert 
Blakey, Notre Dame Law School; Valjean 
Dickinson, Assistant Commissioner, Indiana 
Department of Corrections; Judge Aldo J. 
Simpson, Elkhart County Circuit Court; and 
Prof. Robert Vasoli, Department of Sociology, 
Notre Dame. 

Joining me on the conference planning 
committee are Profs. Blakey and Vasoli, Dean 
Thomas P. Bergin of the Center for Con- 
tinuing Education, and State Senator Leon- 
ard Opperman of South Bend, 

ANTICRIME BILL OFFERS STATES NEW ASSISTANCE 

New responsibilities for state and local 
law enforcement agencies are embodied in 
legislation now under consideration in Con- 
gress. 

The Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice 
Assistance Bill is closer to passage following 
recent action by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The House passed this bill last year. 


This bill is the most important step Con- 


gress can take this year against crime. 

Its key provision authorizes $100 million 
in grants to states and comunities to help 
them improve the training, equipment and 
crime-fighting methods of state and local 
police forces. The bill includes money for 
recruiting personnel and developing police- 
community relations programs. 

The House also approved an amendment 
which I co-sponsored, earmarking an addi- 
tional $25 million for riot control. 

This legislation is based on the recog- 
nition that, as President Johnson said in 
his Message to Congress, “In our democracy, 
the principal responsibility for dealing with 
crime does not lie with the national govern- 
ment but with the states and local communi- 
ties.” 

The bill therefore reinforces state and lo- 
cal efforts rather than replacing them with 
Federal programs. 

Last fall the House passed the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act, 
which I co-sponsored. This bill is the most 
important delinquency prevention measure 
since the Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1961, 
of which I was House author. 

The present bill is now pending in the 
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Senate and should be acted upon shortly. It 
authorizes $25 million in grants to help 
states develop stronger programs to reduce 
juvenile crime. 

In other action this year, Congress pro- 
vided Federal death and disability benefits 
for state and local police officers killed or 
disabled while enforcing Federal law. 

Congress approved President Johnson's plan 
to strengthen the fight against the traffic in 
narcotics, LSD and other hallucinogens by 
establishing a Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs in the Department of Justice. 

I hope that Congress will also consider 
this year two other bills I have introduced: 
an Auto Theft Prevention Act, which pro- 
hibits sending motor vehicle master keys 
across state lines, and a measure creating a 
National Science and Technology Center for 
Crime Prevention and Control. 


“RESPONSE TO CRIME” CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 


(Center for Continuing Education, Notre 
Dame) April 30, 1968. 

1:30: “The Challenge of Crime in a Free 
Society,” Congressman John Brademas. 

1:45: “The Dimensions of Crime and the 
Need for Community Solutions,” Inspector 
Jerome J, Daunt, Chief Uniform Crime Re- 
porting Section, F.B.I. 

Responses by: Roger Birdsell, Education 
Editor, South Bend Tribune; Thomas Mc- 
Naughton, Chief of Police, South Bend; Mrs. 
John J. Powers, former chairman, South 
Bend-Mishawaka Women’s Council for 
Human Relations; Ben Johnson, Co-Chair- 
man, G.O.T.; columnist, The Reformer. 

4:00: Panel Discussions, “The Community 
and Crime Prevention.” Moderator: Prof. 
Robert Vasoli, Sociology Dept., Notre Dame; 
James P. McNeile, Assoc. Publisher, Elkhart 
Truth; Tony Simon, Chief Probation Officer, 
Juvenile Court, St. Joseph County; Lt. Ralph 
J. Wolfe, Dir., Community Relations Div., 
South Bend Police Dept.; William L. Miron, 
Vice-Pres., Bendix Corp. 

“The Community and Law Enforcement”; 
Moderator: Prof. G. Robert Blakey, Notre 
Dame Law School; David Andrews, Sheriff, 
Kosciusko County; Mayor Conrad S. Komini- 
arek, Michigan City; George V. Neagu, Exec. 
Dir., South Bend Human Relations and Fair 
Employment Practices Commission; Robert 
A. O'Neal, Supt., Ind. State Police. 

“The Community and The Courts”; Mod- 
erator: Judge Aldo J. Simpson, Elkhart 
County Circuit Court; Charles F. Crutchfield, 
Attorney, Legal Services-Legal Education 
Program, St. Joseph County; Van E. Gates, 
Pres., South Bend-Mischawaka Area Chamber 
of Commerce; Leonard Opperman, State 
Senator, St. Joseph County. 

“The Community and Corrections”; Mod- 
erator: Valjean Dickinson, Asst. Commis- 
sioner, Indiana State Dept. of Corrections; 
Judge George E. Herendeen, City Court of 
South Bend; Donald E. Patton, Dir., Dept. of 
Public Welfare, Marshall County; Mayor 
John W. Weaver, Elkhart. 

6:15: Dinner. 

7:00: “The Urban Crisis,” Mayor John V. 
Lindsay, New York City. 

Both the tragic assassination of the Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. and the riots 
in our cities dramatize the urgent warning 
of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders: “Our nation is moving to- 
ward two societies, one black, one white— 
separate and unequal. 

To pursue present policies will lead only to 
escalating violence, social dislocation and 
loss of lives, both Negro and white, said the 
Commission. 

The alternative is to make the necessary 
investments on every front in the beleaguered 
cities of America—investments in more jobs, 
better schools, modernized welfare programs 
and decent housing. 

As I said last fall in an address at a state- 
wide conference of Jaycees, “In the fight 
against crime, we need not only more effec- 
tive law enforcement and strengthened local 
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and state police forees. We must mount an 
across-the-board assault on the conditions 
that breed crime—poverty and racial dis- 
crimination, poor schools and unemploy- 
ment.” 


BRADEMAS URGES LAWYERS TO LEAD IN FIGHTING 
CRIME 


Last fall, I addressed the annual meeting 
of the Notre Dame Lawyer, the University of 
Notre Dame's law review publication. Here 
are some excerpts from my remarks on “The 
Challenge of Crime: Juvenile Delinquency 
and the Cities.” 

“The Administration has responded to the 
challenge of crime with imagination and far- 
reaching programs. Congress cannot afford 
to by-pass either the Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice Assistance Act or the Ju- 
venile Delinquency Prevention and Control 

“There can be no question about the need 
to strengthen police forces at state and local 
levels. Proposed legislation will enable those 
law enforcement agencies to do a more effec- 
tive job... 

“The prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency is a major key to counteracting 
crime in America. . A great deal of juvenile 
crime is inextricably intertwined with the 
problems of urban decay and the cruel 
pathology of the slums... 

“Law schools in recent years have been 
providing more effective training in criminal 
law. But they still have a long way to go to 
meet the national need. I am delighted to see 
the University of Notre Dame and its Law 
School providing imaginative leadership in 
dealing with the problem of crime.” 


JUVENILE CRIME: THE AREA FOR ACTION 


The President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice, in 
the nation’s most comprehensive study of 
the causes and remedies of crime, concluded 
bluntly: “America’s best hope for reducing 
crime is to reduce juvenile delinquency and 


So if we are really serious about combating 
crime, we must do far more to prevent 
delinquency among youth. 

With the assistance of experts in Wash- 
ington and Indiana, I have compiled a list 
of suggestions to help halt juvenile 
delinquency. 

I urge you to consider these proposals, and, 
where appropriate, to take action. I will be 
glad to assist you—as individuals or in com- 
munity groups—in any way that I can. 

Conduct campaigns with business and in- 
dustry to increase employment and training 
opportunities for low-income youth. 

Survey employers and employment agencies 
to determine the extent to which juvenile 
arrest records are barriers to employment. 

Request that organizations—such as local 
Jaycees—counsel low-achieving students 
about job opportunities and requirements. 

Assist low-income youth to set up and 
operate youth enterprises. 

Promote exchange tours. Arrange for youth 
groups to visit other cities, meet other youth 
groups, talk to police and other city officials. 

Support the development of theatre arts 
programs which utilize youth talents. 

Conduct youth forums to encourage cul- 
tural, social and civic activities by youth. 

Provide scholarships for talented low-in- 
come young people. 

Some suggestions for citizen education 

Observe police, juvenile court and correc- 
tional agency practices. Discuss desirable 
changes in policies and practices. 

Study and act on legislative proposals in 
the field of delinquency control. 

Arrange discussion meetings with low-in- 
come youth and their parents. Learn their 
problems, Explore possible solutions. 

Develop and maintain a library—including 
pamphlets and films—on juvenile delin- 
quency. One community group could make 
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these materials available to other groups. 
Materials currently available from various 
Federal and national agencies are plentiful. 
SOME STARTLING FACTS ABOUT JUVENILE CRIME 

Today, one boy in six is referred to a 
juvenile court. 

More 15-year olds are arrested for serious 
crimes than people of any other age. Sixteen- 
year olds place a close second. 

Almost 75% of persons arrested for serious 
crimes are between 13 and 29. 

Since 1960 there has been a slight decrease 
in adult arrests—but a 59% jump in arrests 
of youths under 18, 


MAJOR CRIME UP AVERAGE 16 PERCENT 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation re- 
ported in mid-March that the nation’s rate 
of major crime in 1967 was 16 percent. higher 
than 1966. The rates of increase varied: up 
23 percent in cities over 500,000, 17 percent in 
cities over 250,000, 15 percent in suburbs, and 
13 percent in rural areas. 

According to F.B.I. Chief J. Edgar Hoover, 
violent crimes rose 15 percent: murder, up 12 
percent; aggravated :ssault, 8 percent; forct- 
ble rape, 9 percent; robbery, 27 percent. As a 
group, property crimes recorded a 16 percent 
hike, with similar percentage increases in 
burglary and auto thefts. 

Serious assaults where a gun was used rose 
22 percent; one of every five assaults in 1967 
was committed with a gun, 

“The elements of criminal justice are in- 
terdependent. Each phase of crime control 
investigation, enforcement, prosecution, ad- 
judication and correction—is dependent for 
its success on successes in the other phases, 
A city, a county and r state can succeed only 
when all cities, counties and states succeed, 
No jurisdiction is an island entire of itself. 
Each is a part of the main.” (Attorney Gen- 
eral Ramsey Clark, National Conference on 
Crime Control.) 

“No society can tolerate massive violence, 
any more than a body can tolerate massive 
disease. And we in America shall not tolerate 
it.” (President Lyndon B. Johnson). 


PROTECTING YOURSELF AGAINST CRIME: SOME 
DO’S AND DON’TS 


To the distress of law enforcement officials, 
many citizens neglect to take simple, inex- 
pensive precautions which would be effective 
anti-crime measures. Here are some sugges- 
tions drawn in part from a useful 60-page 
booklet, “How To Protect Yourself on the 
Streets and in Your Home”, by Gene Accas 
and John H. Eckstein (Pocket Books, Inc., 
1965, $1.00) : 

Do not carry house and car keys on the 
same key chain. Also do not keep an identi- 
fication tag showing your home or address 
on your key chain. (Do, though, keep a 
duplicate set in a safe place). 

Always, of course, lock—or doublelock— 
doors opening to the outside. Keep locked as 
well windows accessible from the outside, 
including those above a terrace, porch or 
fire escape. 

For women living in apartments, do not 
include first names on doorplates or mail 
boxes. Use only initials with your last name. 

When traveling for more than a few days, 
discontinue milk and newspaper deliveries. 
Have mail held by the post office until your 
return. Note: you can buy an inexpensive 
switch that is activated by darkness. By 
plugging a lamp into this automatic device, 
the lamp will be turned on in the evening 
and off in the morning. 

If you carry credit cards, make a list of 
the credit card numbers. Notify issuing com- 
pany immediately in case of loss or theft. 

Telephones and the ladies 

Do not list your telephone with “Miss” or 
“Mrs.” or your first name, You are inviting 
trouble. 

Do not volunteer your name, address or 
telephone number to anyone who calls and 
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asks, “Who is this?“. An appropriate reply 
would be, “To whom do you wish to speak?” 

Report crank calls and obscene calls to 
both police and the telephone company. 

If a stranger calls to speak to your hus- 
band, never say that he is not at home or 
out of town. Rather, say that he is busy at 
this time but will return the call if a num- 
ber is left. 

Do not have your telephone “temporarily 
disconnected" when you leave home for a 
short vacation. The telephone company’s 

e that service has been temporarily 
discontinued is a dangerous tip-off. 


CARE WITH CARS 


When riding alone, keep all doors locked. 

Never leave your car parked with the key 
in the ignition. An amazing number of cars 
are stolen through this carelessness. 

Avoid leaving valuables in view in a parked 
car. 

And do not attempt to be a “vigi- 
lante”; do not carry illegal weapons. Always 
cooperate with and act with the knowledge 
of your police. They are professionals. 

Know the telephone number of your 
police—especially your community’s Crime 
Alert Number. 

Citizen groups can be effective in combat- 
ing crime by— 

Pressing city officials to improve street 
lighting where needed. 

Encouraging teenagers to become involved 
in volunteer work sponsored by social service 
agencies—especially in work directly with 
delinquency-prone youth. 

Launching campaigns to clean up slums. 

Supporting adequate pay for law enforce- 
ment, parole and probation officers. 

Assisting parole and probation officers in 
their work. 

RECOMMENDED READING 


Two highly important documents are 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C, 20402: 

The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society 
(a report by the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Jus- 
tice) February, 1967, 340 pages, $2.25. 

Report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders, March, 1968, 424 
pages, $2.00 (This report is also available in 
bookstores in a Bantam Books Paperback 
edition for $1.25.) 


SPECIAL CRIME ALERT NUMBERS 
Elkhart, 523-5050. 


Mishawaka, 259-2424. 
South Bend, 282-1221. 


Mr. Speaker, here I insert the captions 
for the photographs included in this 
special report: 

New York Mayor John V. Lindsay, who 
served in Congress with Congressman Brade- 
mas from 1958 through 1965, will be a fea- 
tured speaker at the Conference on “The 
Community Response to Crime.” 

F.B.I. Director J, Edgar Hoover (r.) com- 
mends Congress Brademas for planning the 
Notre Dame Crime Conference. Hoover told 
Brademas that communities across the na- 
tion should give similar attention to crime 
prevention programs. 

Governor Otto Kerner of Illinois (I.), Chair- 
man of the President's National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders, discusses the 
Commission’s Report with Co: an John 
Brademas and Congressman John Conyers 
of Detroit. 

Congressman Brademas and youth worker 
join South Bend's Valjean Dickinson former 
director of ACTION, local anti-poverty 
agency, in talk with Hoosier youngsters par- 
ticipating in summer work programs. 

South Bend Police Chief Thomas McNaugh- 
ton (I.) and Lt. Ralph J. Wolfe, Director of 
the Police Department's Community Rela- 
tions Division, tell Congressman Brademas 
of gains made by local police in war on crime. 
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Rickover on Systems Analysis 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Vice Adm. 
H. G. Rickover's colorful testimony be- 
fore congressional committees is often 
very quotable. Navy magazine for April 
1968, has published excerpts from his 
testimony before the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy last February placing 
in perspective the Pentagon’s cost-effec- 
tive formulas which its public relations 
men in recent years have led many to 
believe were carved in stone on a moun- 
tain in accordance with dictation from 
above. Here it is: 

ADMIRAL RICKOvER’s WITHERING ANALYSIS OF 
PENTAGON Cost-EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSTS 
In some of my remarks here today I may 

express views that are contrary to those of 

my superiors in the Navy and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. As you are aware, there are 
basic differences in our opinions. I must 
make it clear that I claim no superior wis- 
dom. Further, my superiors have responsibil- 
ities and problems that are different and 
more onerous than mine; these responsibil- 
ities and problems may require different solu- 
tions than I propose. I make no claim that 
my views are right and that theirs are 

I disagree with the cost-effectiveness ana- 
lysts on the way we should go about deciding 
what w we should design and 
build. Their studies are oriented heavily to- 
ward one thing—dollar cost. Such things as 
the cost or value of human life do not enter 
their calculations. 

To suggest that specialist studies are ca- 
pable not only to illuminate or to add to the 
facts, but to manipulate or overrule them is 
to impart to history yet another of those 
superstitions from which it has been so pain- 
fully released in the past. If we have to 
choose between cost effectiveness and fact, 
we had better stick to fact. 

NEED FOR BEST WEAPONS 

If cost-effectiveness studies are to be the 
basis for decisions which can have a national 
impact—such as important defense deci- 
sions—they must not be implemented on the 
basis of such studies alone. All responsible 
parties must be freely heard. Also Congress 
must participate in the final decision, for it 
is upon Congress as representatives of the 
people that the ultimate responsibility rests. 

I only wish it were possible for older peo- 
ple such as myself to go to Viet Nam, I 
would be very, very happy to do so. I have 
lived my life. The young men we are send- 
ing to Viet Nam have not yet lived their 
lives. Also, we older people are the ones who 
made this war. 

But, as long as the young men have to 
fight the war, for us, I firmly believe we 
must give them the best weapons we can. 

We are faced with the naked fact that we 
are losing our foreign bases, our foreign oil 
supplies, that the Russians may soon domi- 
nate the seas, that they will soon have more 
nuclear-powered submarines than we, that 
their submarines will be superior in some 
respects to ours, and that our Navy striking 
forces will be greatly endangered by these 
nuclear submarines. 

While the Soviets are busy improving their 
nuclear submarines, we are busy making 
cost-effectiveness studies. A point that has 
never been made about the present system 
is the large amount of time it wastes of the 
few technical people left in the Navy Depart- 
ment in making studies and replying to the 
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points made in studies. It has gotten so there 
is practically no time left for the senior tech- 
nical people to do their technical work, You 
cannot expect good people to stay under cir- 
cumstances where they are treated as mes- 
sengers. 

QUALIFICATION OF ANALYSTS 


The Defense Establishment is so vast that 
it is impossible for any human being to make 
all of the decisions—which is what the De- 
partment of Defense appears to be doing. For 
this reason it must have a system operated 
by rules. There is no other possible way it 
could handle the job in the manner it does. 
It has hit on cost-effectiveness as the simple 
“rule” to solve problems. Therefore, decisions 
appear to be made by the rules that are 
ground out by the cost-effectiveness analysts. 
It was never the intent of the Defense Unifi- 
cation Act that a group of analysts would, 
in effect, become the decision-making ap- 
paratus of our Defense Establishment. 

Leadtime for development of new items is 
now about 10 years. It used to be 5 to 6 
years. This increase in leadtime is partly due 
to the greater complexity of weapons, but 
much of it is due to the procrastination and 
the large number of voluminous studies 
which must be made in the Department of 
Defense. It generally takes several years to 
get approval of an idea that is not generated 
within the inner circle itself. I am referring 
to technical and scientific matters, not to 
military actions where there must, of course, 


be immediate obedience—and with no 


argument. 

The senior military people in the Depart- 
ment of Defense have been appointed to 
their position because, over a period of 
30 years’ service or so, they have demon- 
strated by their records that they are the 
outstanding men in their profession—the 
outstanding officers among nearly 400,000 of- 
ficers. Just what are the qualifications of the 
cost analysts? Their experience? Their ac- 
complishments? Their reputations? 

I do not protest the cost-effectiveness 
analysts’ superior view of their competence. 
We are all allowed the enjoyment of our 
vanity. But they have gravely underestimated 
their task. 

The social scientists who are responsible 
for making the so-called cost-effectiveness 
studies have little or no scientific training 
or technical expertise; they know little about 
naval operations. Their claim to authority 
is based on their social science, which has 
yet to prove itself a true science. The evidence 
has to be forced into the preordained frame 
they have devised, and when it won't fit, it 
is ignored altogether. 


THE “GREY EMINENCES” 


The only record of accomplishment of 
these social scientists is reducing budgets. 
They are grey eminences“ who operate be- 
hind the scene. Have they ever had to eval- 
uate the past decisions made by their meth- 
ods to see if they were right? Why don’t they 
lay their decisions on the line—open to 
public scrutiny? 

Nothing is permitted to escape the all-per- 
vasive net of the theoretical system the 
cost-effectiveness planners have set up. 
Everything must be strained through that 
net, even though it is deformed in the proc- 
ess, Everything we design can be made 
faster, lighter, better, and cheaper if we but 
wholeheartedly accept the new religion and 
place full faith in its votaries. All of this in 
face of the fact that our ships are becoming 
slower, heavier and more expensive. 

In my opinion, we are unwise to put the 
fate of the United States into such inexperi- 
enced hands. Some day there will be the 
shock of recognition, the sudden, unsuspected 
development which these studies have not 
taken into account or have found improb- 
able, If we keep on this way, in this fatal 
moment of history, we may find ourselves in 
the midst of one of their cost-effectiveness 
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studies when all of a sudden we learn that 
our opponents have ships that are better and 
more numerous than ours. 

The Department of Defense is constantly 
making the claim for civilian control. True, 
there is and must be civilian control there. 
But in its present form it is the most rigid 
and detailed form of control that has ever 
existed in this country. In any case, the con- 
trol of the civilian appointees in the Depart- 
ment of Defense should not exclude the over- 
riding civilian control by Congress, the 
civilian body which is elected by the people 
to represent them. 

I think the issue here really is far deeper 
than whether you require the Department 
of Defense to build these two DLGN’s. Con- 
gress made an express statement of its de- 
sire and intent. I believe the issue here really 
is—and I think it is time to face it—Does 
Congress any longer have anything to say 
about how the defense of this country is run? 
Apparently the Department of Defense is 
operating on the basis that you have abdi- 
cated that responsibility, that it is now 
rightfully theirs. 

I know of no other agency of the Govern- 
ment that treats Congress the way the De- 
partment of Defense has learned to treat it 
in the last few years. Therefore, you must 
make up your minds whether you are going 
to carry out the powers which inhere in 
the Congress from the Constitution or 
whether you are content to turn these powers 
over to the Defense Department. 

I recommend that Congress go ahead with 
the DLGN-37 and DLGN-38, sir. I think we 
should build DLGN’s until the DXGN is de- 
signed and we know more about its capabili- 
ties and costs. 

I have never been one to believe in post- 
poning construction of ships today waiting 
for the new designs of tomorrow. On that 
basis, you could justify never building any- 
thing. I think there is a fair chance that 
by the time the DXGN is designed, some- 
body in authority will find another excuse 
to hold up construction while the Navy de- 
velops a new missile system, or sonar, or 
something else. 

These two DLGN's have already been de- 
layed a long time. Waiting until the new 
DXGN is designed will delay them another 
year or two at least. So I recommend you go 
ahead with them now. 


THE NAVY MUST HAVE SHIPS 


I want to emphasize one point though. The 
Navy must have ships. As I pointed out 
earlier, the only escort the Navy has gotten 
in the last six years of destroyer size or larger 
is the DLGN-36. If Congress, despite its con- 
stitutional powers, does not have the power 
and authority to get these two DLGN’s built, 
then I recommend Congress terminate the 
argument and just ratify what the Depart- 
ment of Defense does. As a citizen I hope 
our constitutional democracy has not yet 
reached this state. However, if it has, then 
we must all act in consonance with the ac- 
tual situation. 

To defend our Nation, the Navy must have 
warships. It is better to have conventional 
warships than no ships at all, It would even 
be better to power them with sails or oars 
than not have any. 


Will I Be Able To Get a Job? 
HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, during these days, when our thoughts 
are turned with much concern toward 
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such problems as unemployment among 
those lacking in skills and a decent en- 
vironment, I thought it might add a note 
of hope to share with you a story of one 
young man from my district who took 
advantage of one of the training pro- 
grams available to underprivileged 
youngsters—the Job Corps. Harry Flem- 
ing, of Denver, Colo., who dropped out of 
school in the 10th grade, spent 10 months 
at the Kilmer Job Corps Center, near 
Edison, N.J., studying lithography. When 
he graduated, he had not only completed 
the requirements to be an offset duplicat- 
ing machine operator, a lithographic 
photographer, an offset pressman, and 
an offset platemaker, but he had also 
passed the general educational develop- 
ment test—the equivalent of a high 
school diploma. On February 1, with the 
assistance of the Colorado Department 
of Employment, Harry was hired by the 
Park Display Manufacturing Corp. at a 
beginning salary of $85 per week. I am 
very proud of Harry Fleming’s achieve- 
ment, and would like to insert his Suc- 
cess Story” in the Recorp, as it was re- 
ported by the Colorado Department of 
Employment: 

Twenty-year-old, Jackson, Mississippi-born 
Harry Fleming, of 1000 Alcott Street, Denver, 
decided two years ago he'd “had it.” 

He dropped out of Denver's Manual high 
school in the 10th grade, hoping he would 
find a job and start making some money, 

Many lonely, frustrating, discouraging 
weeks crawled by. Everywhere he applied for 
a job he got the fast brush: employers made 
it painfully clear they wanted applicants who 
had a high school diploma, some specific 
training or skill, and preferably some ex- 
perience. Fleming had none of them, 

From a few friends and an occasional radio 
or TV commercial, he heard about the Job 
Corps, a free training program for young 
men and women 16 through 21 years old who 
are out of school and out of work. 

WENT TO YOUTH OPPORTUNITY CENTER (YOC) 

“I finally woke up to the fact I was getting 
nowhere on the streets so on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 24th, a year ago, I went to the Employ- 
ment Department's Youth Opportunity Cen- 
ter at 1115 Broadway, and applied for the 
Job Corps,” Fleming explained. 

“After my application was approved, they 
sent me to the Job Corps Center at Clearfield, 
Utah, then I was transferred to the Camp 
Kilmer Job Corps Center near Edison, New 
Jersey.” 

At Camp Kilmer, a counselor discovered 
that Fleming had an interest in printing 
dating as far back as the eighth grade. The 
next day, the counselor referred the youth 
to the Center’s lithography school. Four ex- 
perienced instructors taught him how to use 
an offset camera, make lithographic negatives 
and plates, and operate an offset press (See 
Fleming's Job Corps Certificates on Page 2). 

PASSED GED TEST 


During his 10-month stay at Camp Kilmer, 
Fleming attended school in the morning and 
received vocational training in lithography 
during the afternoon. Within six months, his 
academic instructors advised and encour- 
aged him to take a General Educational De- 
velopment (GED) test which, if he passed it, 
would give him a certificate—the equivalent 
of a high school diploma. 

The tall, personable youth took the GED 
on two consecutive Saturday mornings. 

“When they told me I had passed it, I 
couldn't believe it,” he said with a proud 
grin, 

TOOK WEEKEND TOURS 

On some weekends, Fleming took advan- 

tage of free Job Corps-sponsored tours and 
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saw the cities and countrysides of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, New York, and IIli- 
nois. 

“I loved every minute of the Job Corps—it 
was great—because it gave me a chance to 
meet people, learn a lot about many things, 
and to become somebody.” 


WILL I BE ABLE TO GET A JOB? 


As he left Camp Kilmer to return to Den- 
ver recently, he asked himself—half hope- 
fully, half fearfully: “Now will I be able to 
get a Job?” 

He spent a week getting re-acquainted 
with his family and friends, and on Thurs- 
day, February 1, applied for employment at 
the Industrial and Service (I&S) office of the 
Employment Department, 14 East 14th Ave- 
nue, Denver. 

An Employment Officer examined his im- 
pressive qualifications (including the GED 
certificate), and within minutes referred him 
to the Park Display Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 110 Yuma Street, a Denver advertising 
display and printing service, where he was 
hired on the spot at a beginning salary of 
$85 a week for a five-day week, plus fringe 
benefits. 

After a month on the job now, the former 
dropout is considered a permanent member 
of the firm and, according to Corporation 
President Harold C. Park: “We think Harry 
has a wonderful future.” 


The Rough World of Bill Goodspeed 
HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, every 
once in a while there comes a man who 
transcends everything and everyone who 
is average and ordinary. 

Such a man is Bill Goodspeed—a 
unique and original individual—and 
longtime crack photographer on the San 
Antonio Express. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
this body a recent article in the Editor 
and Publisher magazine which features 
Mr. Goodspeed. 

The article entitled The Rough World 
of Bill Goodspeed” is written by the out- 
standing Express reporter Sam Kindrick. 

THe RovuGH WORLD OF BILL GOODSPEED 

(By Sam Kindrick) 

Some still remember the half-time spec- 
tacles back in the late 1930s and early 1940s 
as husky, cigar-chewing Bill Goodspeed stood 
in the center of the South Texas football 
fields to release his famed homing pigeons. 

With film of the game securely attached to 
their legs, the birds flew unfailingly back toa 
loft high on the roof of the Express Pub- 
lishing Co., building in San Antonio, Texas. 

If Goodspeed’s original “pigeon express” 
enabled the morning San Antonio Express to 
beat rival newspapers with timely photo 
coverage of sporting events, it also launched 
the career of a colorful, brawling character 
who has all but outlived his time in the once- 
tough field of photo journalism. 

“I took the job in 1935 to deliver film with 
my racing pigeons,” the 60-year-old Good- 
speed says. “But there was a proviso that I 
could learn photography. I wasn’t going to 
just be chambermaid to a bunch of birds,” 

TOUGH, COMPETITIVE 

Goodspeed’s knuckles are broken and 
gnarled. His eyesight and hearing are failing. 
But he still is handy with both his fists and 
his beat-up old Speed Graphic camera. A 
prize-winner (he has won 22 state awards 
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and one national sward), Goodspeed is 
known for his fierce competitive drive at the 
scene of spot news events, and for his don't- 
give-a-damn attitude about most everything 
else. 

During a jail riot in the middle 1960s, he 
was twice kicked down a flight of stairs by 
city police and county deputies. He mauled 
his way back each time, however, and the 
result was a brilliant photograph of a hulk- 
ing deputy, cigar clenched between his 
teeth, burying a fist in the midsection of a 
spindly prisoner. 

'n handle the rought work,” Goodspeed 
tells the younger photographers. “You sissies 
can shoot the shinplasters and tea-parties.” 

In the early 1950s, during a massive econ- 
omy campaign at the Express, the entire 
editorial staff was summoned by former pub- 
lisher Frank Huntress Jr. At that time, staff- 
ers were being fired every day, and the group 
huddled fearfully as a stern Huntress, 
flanked by department heads, rendered a 
scathing denouncement of those who had the 
temerity to put parking meter fees on their 
expense accounts. 

Halfway through this tirade, Goodspeed 
got out of his chair and sauntered toward 
the door. 

“Where are you going?“ the publisher de- 
manded. 

“To the john,” Goodspeed replied. “I want 
to get there before you put meters on the 
toilets.” 

The meeting broke up amid howls of 
laughter. 

During World War II, Goodspeed and a 
few other staffers were exempt from the draft 
because of their roles with the newspaper. 
Then-publisher Frank Huntress Sr. was 
aghast when, while strolling in downtown 
San Antonio, he spotted Goodspeed in a line 
before one of the recruiting stations. 

“What the hell are you doing?” Huntress 
yelled. 

Goodspeed shot back, “I’m joinin’ the 
Goddamn Army. They're payin’ more than 
you,” 

The publisher pulled Goodspeed from the 
line and raised his salary. 

Throughout the years, Goodspeed’s de- 
meanor has remained the same. His hands 
are the color of rusty metal, result of dip- 
ping them carelessly in the photographic 
chemicals. He wears rumpled sports shirts, 
baggy trousers, and shoes that cry out for 
polish. 

Goodspeed still walks like a fighter, the 
big cigar protruding jauntily from his tooth- 
less mouth. He says he won't wear false teeth 
because he is afraid someone will knock 
them down his throat. 


WORKING MAN 


When Express and News executive sports 
editor Dan Cook suggested that Goodspeed 
might present a better image if he wore a 
coat and tie to a formal sports hall of fame 
banquet, Goodspeed shot back: 

“I'm a working man. You don’t wear a 
football suit when you cover a game.” 

The older editors know who to call on 
when the going gets rough. And, somehow, 
Goodspeed has an uncanny knack for being 
at the right place at the right time. 

Officialdom has never prevented Goodspeed 
from coming up with the top photo. When 
a patrolman was killed by a motorist, Good- 
speed slipped through a cordon of police 
who were forbidding any photographs. Al- 
though they got his camera, Goodspeed re- 
turned with the film slide, and wound up 
winning a state award with the compelling 
photograph of irate police ordering him 
away from their fallen comrade. 

The military has usually been successful 
around San Antonio in stopping photogra- 
phers who attempt to shoot government 
property. But they don’t stop Goodspeed. 

After all others had been successfully 
chased from one crash scene, Goodspeed ar- 
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rived at the barbed wire fence surrounding 
the ranch, and was met by two burly Air 
Policemen. 

“You can’t go in there,” one told Good- 


“Do you own that ranch?” Goodspeed 
asked. 

As the APs stared at each other, obvi- 
ously in a quandry, Goodspeed crawled 
through the fence, shoved his way between 
them and started photographing the burn- 
ing aircraft. 

On another occasion, Goodspeed cut 
through a section of fence with tin snips, 
and drove his car to a crashed aircraft. A 
bull strayed onto the highway, was hit 
and killed by a car, and the farmer sued the 

ress and eed. 
<_< case ee out of court,” Good- 
speed laughs. “The farmer couldn't produce 
the dead bull.” 

When military authorities confiscated all 
other photographers’ cameras at another 
crash scene, Goodspeed eluded everyone, 
climbed into a tall tree, photographed the 
airplane, and then took a shot of the other 
photographers standing around empty hand- 
ed 


“You don't get good pictures by being 

. “And you don’t get 
. The authorities have a 
job to do, and I got a job to do. It's a ques- 
tion of who does his job best, me or them.” 

At a high-society garden festival, Good- 
speed shocked the city’s elite by roughing up 
a manicured French poodle, When confront- 
ed later by an enraged publisher, Goodspeed 
grinned around his cigar: 

“The damn dog peed on me. What would 
you have done?” 

WON A FEW 

Goodspeed is a rough operator, and he gets 
the rough jobs. When other photographers 
were chased from a picket line where truck- 
ers were striking, Goodspeed was sent out. 

“This big truck driver looked at me real 
mean and said TII whip hell out of you if 
you take my picture,” Goodspeed recalled. 
“I shot his picture, and then we went to it. 
He wasn't so tough after all.” 

When City Council was conducting a cam- 
paign to remove courting couples from the 
picturesque banks of the San Antonio River, 
Goodspeed photographed a pair under a 
banana tree locked in an excessively amorous 
embrace. 

“The guy came straight for me swingin’ like 
a windmill,” Goodspeed said, “I knocked him 
into the river.” 

Never one to genufiect before the tweedy, 
briar pipe-smoking sector of the press, the 
old man delights in telling the story of how 
he outfoxed them all when President Tru- 
man attended a birthday party for the late 
Vice President John Nance Garner in 
Uvalde. 

“TAKE OFF!” 


An Army truck had been dispatched from 
San Antonio to haul photographers to 
Uvalde, a distance of some 90 miles, As Good- 
speed attempted to board the crowded truck, 
he was pushed away by an AP photographer. 
Running, he caught the cab of the moving 
truck, and rode all the way on the running 
board. After the festivities had been photo- 
graphed, and while other photographers were 
milling about and talking, Goodspeed crawled 
into the truck cab and told the driver to 
take off. 

“What about those other guys?” the buck 
private asked. 

“Oh, that’s okay,” Goodspeed said. 
“They've all been assigned to ride back in 
cars.” 

Goodspeed and the private returned to San 
Antonio in the empty truck. 

“All those smarts from Washington had 
to hitch-hike back,” Goodspeed laughs. 

When a senator’s wife slammed a door on 
his finger, Goodspeed took revenge, 

“My finger was cut to the bone and 
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spewin’ blood,” he said. “I caught the old 
guinea lookin’ at me from a window. I ran 
up and smeared blood all over the window, 
and damn if she didn’t puke and faint dead 
away.” 

On occasions, Goodspeed has been known 
to employ his own peculiar brand of finesse. 

He once was assigned to photograph a 
popular American baseball player who, it was 
rumored, was about to sign a contract with 
the raiding Mexican Baseball League. As- 
sociated Press, United Press and San Antonio 
Light photographers had been turned away 
from the player’s hotel room door by a league 
official. 

eed, the son of a railroad man, was 
born in Durango, Mexico and spent much of 
his childhood there. It was his understand- 
ing of the basic sympathetic nature of the 
Mexican people that enabled him to succeed. 
When the league official started closing the 
door, Goodspeed allowed the man to slam the 
door lightly on his foot. 

He fell to the floor, holding his foot and 
screaming that it was broken. The concerned 
Mexican helped him into the hotel room. 
Once inside, Goodspeed combined his rough 
good humor and fluent Spanish for what re- 
sulted in a sweet rapport with the Mexican 
and an exclusive photo of the baseball 
player. 

The veteran photographer has been as- 
signed to just about every type story. He 
was the first man to photograph an escaped 
German war prisoner who was captured in 
San Antonio, and he has been sent all over 
Texas to cover major news events. 

Disdainful of modern camera equipment, 
Goodspeed is especially critical of what he 
calls the “mini-cameras.” He focuses his 
beatup old four-by-five by judging distances, 
never with a view finder, and boasts he can 
get better prints than any man alive who 
uses the smaller cameras. 

“You gotta work fast when you operate 
like me,” Goodspeed says. There's too much 
margin for error with those damn little 
bugs.” 

The old man, who must retire in five years, 
says he will go into business on his own 
when that day comes. 

“I love this work,” he said. That's why I 
have always been good at it. It’s still fun to 
me to get the beat on everyone else. 

“Trouble is with these young kids they 
don’t have the old competitive spirit. They 
want to work as a gang, and that’s no good. 
You get noticed too much. Me, I’m always 
a lone wolf, and lots of times I get the pic- 
ture before anyone catches on to what's 
happenin’.” 

There are plenty of tricks to the trade, 
Goodspeed says, which are never employed by 
the younger set. 

“I used to go into the roughest sections of 
town by myself,” he recalled. “I’ve even been 
arrested as a suspicious person. When there’s 
a big mob that looks like trouble, I go up 
and start shakin’ hands with fellers I’ve 
never seen before. The other toughs think I 
got lots of friends around, and they leave me 
alone.“ 

FAMILY MAN 


Despite his rough veneer, Goodspeed is a 
kindly man and a good father. He has seven 
living children, the youngest being 13. All 
but the two youngsters living at home have 
been put through college by the photogra- 
pher. Another son, a doctor of psychiatry, is 
dead. 

A Mexican fellow Goodspeed once be- 
friended bequeathed him a large vineyard in 
Mexico, and Goodspeed all but raised a small 
Mexican-American shoeshine boy with his 
own children, 

According to Goodspeed, the youngster was 
shining shoes in front of a drug store where 
Goodspeed once worked as a young man 
shortly after his marriage. The boy’s father, 
it is said, was a Mexican general who had 
fled Mexico for political reasons. Goodspeed, 
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suspecting the lad had been mistreated, took 
him home to live. 

Because he acquired the boy on a Friday, 
Goodspeed called him Friday. 

To this day, A, Friday Cavazos, a San An- 
tonio man who owns Friday’s Log Cabin 
Restaurant, calls Bill Goodspeed the finest 
gentleman who ever lived. 


Belafonte: “Look, They Tell Me Don't 
Rock the Boat” 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday’s New York Times carried an in- 
teresting and provocative article by Mr. 
Harry Belafonte on the failure of the 
television industry to show a correct pic- 
ture of America today. The point that 
he makes, far more eloquently than I 
ever could, is that those who control the 
medium are totally unwilling to “tell it 
like it is,” to show the American Negro 
in a real world—the world in which he 
lives and in which he is forced to live 
today. 

I am deeply concerned, Mr. Speaker, 
that the television industry has failed to 
accept a responsibility which its position 
as America's No. 1 entertainer has thrust 
upon it. I am also concerned that those 
with responsibility to oversee the devel- 
opment of the medium have not taken 
some steps to improve the situation. I 
am writing to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to ask what steps they 
can take to correct this situation. 

I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. The full text 
follows: 

BELAFONTE: Look, THEY TELL ME, DON'T 
Rock THE Boat” 
(By Harry Belafonte) 

At a recent hearing by the City Commis- 
sion on Human Rights on the practice of 
discrimination against minorities in broad- 
casting, a senior vice president for program- 
ing of CBS was asked why there are so few 
roles for Negroes in television. His answer 
was that television “likes to deal with Amer- 
ica as it is for the most part. And for the 
most part there are not that many Negro 
judges, Negro Governors, Negro executives 
or Negro Senators. The producer or writer 
approaches the conceptual fact so as to re- 
fiect the scene as it is.” Writers, he added 
seek to avoid “artificial situations.” 

This answer, which appears at first to be 
merely ignorant, has in fact vicious ramifica- 
tions. It contains both a He and a ration- 
alization. The lie is that television likes to 
show life as it really is. Let us examine that 
for a moment. The medium is filled with cow- 
boys chasing after Indians and killing them 
for high moral purposes, for the sake of God, 
mother and country. One need but read any 
accurate text on American history to know 
that that does not portray what really hap- 
pened. It also doesn’t seem that hillbillies 
striking it rich in the oil fields and taking 
over Beverly Hills is life as it really is. Or 
perhaps he was referring to “Cowboy in 
Africa,” “I Dream of Jeannie,” “Daktari,” 
“The Invaders,” “Lost in Space,” “Green 
Acres,” “Second Hundred Years,” “The Fly- 
ing Nun,” “Bewitched,” “Star Trek,” “Tar- 
zan,” “Petticoat Junction” or “Dream House” 
when he stated that writers seek to avoid 
“artificial situations.” 
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When you add “Tuesday Night At The 
Movies” through “Sunday Night At The 
Movies” to that list, you have represented 
approximately 75 per cent of the prime-time 
television that is offered to the American 
public. So the white picket-fence suburban 
America that we see in most drama and 
situation comedy shows is hardly life as it 
really is for most people. 

The second part of his answer, the ration- 
alization—that there aren’t many Negro 
judges, politicians and executives in this 
country, so why portray them as part of the 
American scene—is both true and false. If 
we compare the number of such individuals 
who are black to their white counterparts in 
these status positions, they are unfortunately 
lower. But what he was talking about had 
nothing to do with the percentage. In essence 
what is implied is that since there aren't 
many, there is no point in putting them on 
television at all. 

But what about Supreme Court Justice 
‘Thurgood Marshall or Judge Constance Baker 
Motley? Or the fact that two major cities 
in the United States recently elected Negro 
Mayors? Or the fact that Congressman John 
Conyers of Detroit or Housing Secretary Rob- 
ert Weaver are contributing so much in their 
areas? Or the fact that Willie Mays, Senator 
Edward Brooke, Ralph Bunche, and James 
Baldwin are prominent representatives in 
their respective fields? But why go on? Amer- 
ica has many such citizens, but they rarely 
turn up on the TV screen. This escapist 
behavior on the part of the television in- 
dustry is grossly unfair to the American pub- 
lic. The executive's statement (and how can 
@ man in his lofty position who is responsible 
for what millions of people around the world 
watch every week be permitted to function 
with such awesome power?) can only be seen 
as a rationalization for maintaining the ster- 
eotyped image of the Afro-American. 

But there is more to all this. It is true 
that the medium has opened up to a few 
Negro personalities, but these occasional ap- 

nces cannot justify the vast areas of 
omission. The few Negroes we find in char- 
acter roles on TV are depicted as either ob- 
noxious or unreal. It is probably safe to say 
that up to 95 per cent of the Negroes used 
on TV are portrayed as the white man’s de- 
praved burden, rushing to and fro through 
what is supposed to be uncivilized Africa in 
“Tarzan” or “Daktari.” 

Even when an “honest” effort is made to 
characterize a Negro, he is always completely 
asexual. White heroes and heroines can make 
love all over the screen, but the Negro is 
apparently above that or incapable. It used 
to be the other way around; as in “Porgy 
and Bess,” Negroes were sexual creatures in- 
dulging themselves around the clock, taking 
drugs, gambling and taking drugs, raping 
and taking drugs . . But now, hellelujah, the 
tide has turned. Where the white brother will 
rush right in and grab the girl, the Black 
Brother comes on as a buttoned-down Brooks 
Brothers eunuch. 

The real beauty, the soul, the integrity of 
the black community is rarely reflected. The 
Negro artist on TV is not free to reflect the 
world from which he comes, with its particu- 
lar richness, cultural values and problems. 
For the shuffling, simple-minded Amos and 
Andy type of Negro, TV has substituted a 
new, one-dimensional Negro without reality 
on shows like “Mission Impossible,” “I Spy” 
and “Ironsides.” 

When TV has explored the civil rights 
movement in one of its rare documentaries, 
has it ever used Negro talent in the prepara- 
tion of such a program? Negro writers, di- 
rectors, producers? Perhaps TV really doesn’t 
want to know what the “Negro is thinking.” 

As a matter of fact, it is interesting to 
note that of the 10,888 employes of the three 
major networks—ABC, NBC and CBS—only 
709 are Negroes and Puerto Ricans, and this 
figure covers janitorial staff, porters, elevator 
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operators, groundkeepers and other menial 
positions which make up the bulk of the 
709. It would be interesting to explore how 
many out of that small figure are in any 
policy-making or creative capacity. 

The prejudice in the television industry 
is so pervasive that it invades every allied 
field, and is in turn reinvaded. For example, 
the advertising agencies that prepare the 
commercials for TV employ 2,222 advertising 
executives, and 11 of them are Negro, With 
this white superstructure, is it any surprise 
that only 314 of the 7,432 commercials pro- 
duced last year used Negroes or Puerto 
Ricans, and that only about one-third of the 
314 used them as product principals? With 
the advertising agencies’ supposed talent for 
persuasiveness, it is difficult to believe they 
cannot persuade their clients to correct this 
discriminatory policy. 

All of this points to one bitter yet ines- 
capable truth, which is that the Negro has 
emerged in this fashion because the medium 
is dominated by white-supremacy concepts 
and racist attitudes, TV excludes the reality 
of Negro life, with all its grievances, passions 
and aspirations, because to depict that life 
would be to indict (or perhaps enrich?) 
much of what is now white America and its 
institutions, And neither networks nor spon- 
sors want that. 

I am grieved that in this day and age, 
when men are in a desperate struggle for 
their souls, when wars are being fought and 
nations are being destroyed over the issue of 
racism, my 10-year-old son, as a Negro boy, 
will never see Negro life shown as it really is 
because it is considered “too controversial.” 
Indeed, he will not see Negro life shown at 
all. The heroes, the masters of ceremonies, 
the doctors, the cartoons, will all be white. 
The nobility in his heritage and the values 
that could complement his positive growth 
and sense of manhood are denied him. In- 
stead, there is everything to tear him down 
and give him an inferiority complex. He will 
see the Negro only as a rioter and a social 
problem, never as a whole human being. 

Of course, not only does the black child 
suffer from this ignorant denial and exclu- 
sion of the Afro-American in the history and 
culture of America, but so does his white 
brother. Television is the most influential 
medium our children know, and it cannot 
be allowed to perpetuate the racism and 
prejudice which have already so cruelly di- 
vided and damaged our country. 

Black or white family—it really makes no 
difference when watching today’s television— 
each is seeing a distorted image of our world. 
And this distortion can only motivate more 
intolerance, more hate and more violence. 

The majority of the public has always, I 
feel, been ready to accept provocative, stim- 
ulating and entertaining television—no 
matter what color. It is the networks and 
sponsors who have been irresponsible and 
afraid to take the first step; and the artists 
and craft unions and the FCC, who sup- 
posedly reflect the best interest of the people, 
have been of no real help in this struggle for 
change. 

The fear and timidity of the sponsors, 
who basically have nothing but contempt for 
the public, have affected me personally many 
times. Recently during the taping of the 
Petula Clark special, with me as her only 
guest, Petula and I were singing when she 
spontaneously put her hand gently on my 
arm. The sponsor's representative found the 
“touch” wholly unacceptable, and insisted 
that it be reshot. When Miss Clark and I and 
the producers of the show refused to do this, 
the representative began flexing his cor- 
porate muscles. The fact that we finally 
had the scene accepted, “touch” and all, 
is a weak victory in a battle that never 
should have had to be fought. 

These experiences become even more pain- 
ful, particularly to those of us who are the 
victims, when a. distinguished critic like 
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Jack Gould is insensitive enough to com- 
ment that “it seems a pity that the issue 
was so blown up.” The pity is that the issue 
arose at all. He also said of me, “He won his 
battle, but not without calling attention 
to the divisiveness he deplores.” Unfortu- 
nately, the only way to have won this battle 
was to bring the incident into the public 
arena. Mr. Gould further stated that we 
should have resorted to normal avenues of 
corporate appeal. It’s ironic that he states 
this, for the incident demonstrated to me 
once again how little has changed in tele- 
vision over the last 15 years. It was, in effect, 
the same as one that happened to me some 
years ago when, after two award-winning 
programs under the sponsorship of a major 
firm, that firm paid hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to keep me off the air rather than 
continue the series of specials in which I 
was using an interracial cast. The only dif- 
ference between the two incidents was that 
one became public and the other did not. 

For many years I have wanted to produce 
a special presenting the lore of the Missis- 
sippi River. I chose the Mississippi because 
it embodies so much of American folk his- 
tory. At first, television executives respond to 
the idea favorably because they think the 
Mississippi is a good theme around which to 
weave their favorite Stephen Foster songs 
and dances, But the Mississippi is also a river 
on whose banks Indians were once mas- 
sacred and Negroes struggled to escape 
slavery. It is in the Mississippi that the 
bodies of civil rights workers and black 
sharecroppers have been found. There are 
songs that deal with these occurrences and 
they form part of the statement that I 
want to make. But they are considered too 
“controversial.” Even when I tell the execu- 
tives that there will also be plenty of river- 
boat gambling and sexuality and all the 
“fun” things associated with the Mississippi, 
they still balk. They are simply not pre- 
pared to show the racial inhumanity of the 
white world, and yet it is only when America 
faces these truths about herself that we 
can be assured of fulfilling the dignity of 
man. 

What, then, can we show on commercial 
television? Our great singers and dancers and 
musicians? We've done that and done that 
and done that. But there seems to be no es- 
cape. The TV world goes on telling me, “Look, 
don’t rock the boat. Go out and sing and look 
sexy. You'll get marvelous ratings, the world 
will love you and, in fact, don’t you serve your 
cause better if you just play the nice guy?” 
Right. Play nice guy, play dead or maybe 
play a Supernegro who beats up Commu- 
nists, who does not probe black-white rela- 
tions, and maybe you will have a chance on 
television. Keep the Negro bloodless and 
shadowy. Never show him in his own environ- 
ment, doing things in a way that is natural 
and perhaps compassionate. Never step across 
the line, because you could become persona 
non grata. 

Behind this attitude, in part, lies the de- 
sire for profits and high ratings by the net- 
works and sponsors. I know of very few spon- 
sors who want to put their products behind 
a weekly program, or even a special, that 
treats white life honestly and courageously, 
let alone Negro life. Because if you do that, 
you may anger some segment of the commu- 
nity, and that is “bad for the product”— 
which must be all things to all people. 

The fact of the matter is that TV excludes 
not only Negro life in its totality but also, 
except in documentaries and educational 
television, the life of poor whites, Puerto 
Ricans, Indians, Mexicans and many other 
realities which might indict America. Tele- 
vision does not merely reflect racist atti- 
tudes; it denies all reality. The ban is not 
merely on Americans of color, but on any 
real manifestation of social criticism and 
true creativity, as evidenced by the recent 
CBS ruling that no political jokes in which 
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announced Presidential candidates are 
named will be allowed on the network until 
after the November elections. Not only is TV 
trying to stop us from thinking, it would 
apparently also take away the luxury and the 
need of laughing at ourselves. 

Television, more than any other industry, 
molds and reinforces the ideas and values of 
the American people, But the ideas and 
values it perpetuates are based on the myths 
and negations of our society. TV brings us 
not the light and imagery which might open 
our eyes and fire our imaginations, but the 
darkness and denial of truth which chain 
men's minds. It is indeed “the box”—in 
prison language, that windowless cell of soli- 
tary confinement where men become de- 
humanized and may even lose their souls. 


Educators Criticize Draft Law 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the draft 
is a very serious personal problem for all 
the young men of this country. 

All Members of Congress, regardless 
of party affiliation, are anxious to see 
that we have a fair and properly admin- 
istered selective service program as long 
as the international situation requires 
that many of our young men be sum- 
moned for military service. 

To assure that the draft is fair and 
impartial, we must constantly scrutinize 
and evaluate the program, and seek the 
advice and counsel of well-informed 
educators and others. 

With this in mind, I asked the presi- 
dents of the colleges and universities and 
the superintendents of public schools in 
my district to provide me with their com- 
ments and criticisms about the opera- 
tions of the Selective Service System and 
its effect on the young men of our coun- 
try. Their responses indicated that they 
find considerable fault with the present 
selective service program. 

I would like to place their complete 
comments in the Recorp, and hope that 
all Members of Congress concerned with 
this problem will take the time and trou- 
ble to read and study their thoughts. I 
also wish to thank these distinguished 
gentlemen for providing their comments 
to help guide the future actions of Con- 
gress on this very vital subject. Their 
comments follow: 

JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 14, 1968. 
Congressman MICHAEL A. FeIGHAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FEIGHAN: Thank you 
sincerely for your letter of March 8. Although 
I have wrestled with the problems of draft 
deferment and national interest, I have not 
arrived at a solution that is satisfactory even 
to myself. However, I do feel that the present 
draft law is neither equitable nor in the best 
interests of the nation. It is difficult for me 
to see how the application of the present 
regulation to graduate students will bring 
about the desired results for our military 
effort, and it seems to me that there is con- 
siderable danger of unfortunate consequences 


for the educational future of our nation. 
Sincerely yours, 


JOSEPH O, SCHELL, S.J. 
E. 
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CUYAHOGA HEIGHTS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 15, 1968. 
Hon. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
Congressman from Ohio, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for your letter of 
March 8th in which you solicited my opinion 
on the draft. I have tried in the past several 
days to organize my thinking on this subject 
into what would be a logical presentation. It 
is difficult, however, to treat the draft as an 
entity in itself without commenting on other 
factors that affect its operation. 

The following comments therefore repre- 
sent my feelings relative to the broad aspects 
of the draft problem. 

First of all, it would seem necessary to real- 
istically reassess our present need for the 
draft. It is essential that our country make 
a determination as to whether we are pres- 
ently in a war or whether we are not in a 
war. If the Southeast Asia conflict is not a 
war, then we must take non-military action 
in solving the dilemma. If, on the other 
hand, a war does exist (and it seems that it 
does), we must have Congress declare a state 
of war and we must all prepare ourselves 
to make the sacrifices that a war demands. 
This would include the instigation of an 
all-out internal propaganda system to de- 
velop among American citizens the proper 
attitude toward protecting our country and 
its interests. 

Secondly, if it has been established that 
we need a military force beyond the size 
that professional military men provide, where 
do we obtain the men? I would first suggest 
that we make full use of volunteers. Present 
enlistment periods for the armed services are 
too long. Two-year enlistment periods should 
be available to those who want to fulfill their 
military obligation before they enter college 
or vocational training. 

Also, we should better utilize existing mili. 
tary forces before using the draft. The Re- 
serve units are organized for the purpose of 
being available in times of National need. 
It would seem appropriate to rely on these 
military units as the first to be called 
when the need arises. The National Guard 
should be the next group called, although 
it would make even more sense to combine 
the two groups into one. 

After using volunteers and existing mili- 
tary units to the full potential, the next 
step has to be the involvement of a draft. 

It is philosophically indefensible to draft 
as we are at the present time. There is no 
reason to create a two-class society as we are 
now doing. An individual who is intelligent 
and able to go to college should be just as 
obligated to serve his country as the less for- 
tunate. The idea proposed some time ago 
that all persons serve in some capacity 
seemed to have merit, but I now under- 
stand that this plan would generate too 
many people to effectively be used. I would 
therefore be in favor of a lottery, and all 
serve who are called. 

I sense a feeling among college students 
who are deferred that there is not a great 
objection to serving in the military, but they 
detest the uncertainty of whether or not 
they will be called. If a name is drawn of a 
college student, I would draft him at the 
end of his freshman, sophomore, or senior 
year. Let him know he will definitely have 
to serve, and he can plan his career around 
that fact. 

It may be that we are not making the 
best use of the talent that is drafted. It is 
possible, for example, that certain persons 
would be of more service to our country by 
serving in the diplomatic corps than the 
army. Likewise, a skilled typist who is de- 
ferred because of fiat feet may be able to 
perform in several essential areas. 

In summary, I am proposing that we re- 
assess our goals to determine the need for 
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the draft, that we make better use of volun- 
teers by shortening enlistment periods, that 
we more adequately utilize the Reserve and 
National Guard, that we adopt the philos- 
ophy that all male citizens have an equal 
obligation and choices will be made on 
a lottery basis, and finally that we channel 
the talent to the most effective use. 

These ideas are not new. They are merely 
a common sense approach to a serious prob- 
lem. It would be my hope that we could im- 
prove our foreign relations such that we 
could consider Senator Nelson’s proposal of 
a few years ago to eliminate the draft en- 
tirely. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. THORSON, 
Superintendent. 


THE CLEVELAND STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 26, 1968. 
Hon. MICHAEL A. FPEIGHAN, 
U.S, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. FEIGHAN: I am pleased to reply to 
your letter about Selective Service. The draft 
is a significant factor in the lives of our 
young men and in the plans of our uni- 
versity. 

I am deeply concerned about the inequities 
of our present Selective Service policy. More- 
over, the recent removal of deferments for 
graduate students will create severe prob- 
lems for advanced education; some immedi- 
ate action should be taken to remedy this 
unfortunate situation. 

An adequate Selective Service system 
should furnish the men needed by the armed 
services; it should operate impartially, with- 
out discrimination of any kind; and it should 
disrupt normal educational and career devel- 
opment as little as possible. The present sys- 
tem is inadequate on all three counts. First 
of all, the present practice of drafting older 
men first does not provide the most suitable 
men. It appears that in the next twelve 
months, for instance, a preponderance of the 
men inducted will be older than desired by 
the military services. Secondly, the defer- 
ment of college students confers upon them 
a sheltered status, thus discriminating 
against young men disadvantaged by poverty 
or lack of educational opportunity. This has 
created intense resentment among poorer 
segments of the population, resentment that 
will continue until the practice is changed. 
Lastly, present policy causes young men to 
be inducted at a time that seriously inter- 
rupts their plans for a career, the time when 
they move from college into productive ef- 
fort in the economy. 

I want to comment specifically on the re- 
cent suspension of deferments for graduate 
students. In the absence of a full review and 
reform of Selective Service practice, the sud- 
den removal of graduate school deferments 
will place a disproportionate military burden 
on a small group of intellectual leaders. Not 
only will this create severe problems for the 
future manpower needs of the country, but 
it will immediately disrupt normal educative 
processes, 

The shortage of competent teachers for 
colleges and universities will be seriously in- 
tensified at a time when college enrollments 
are growing rapidly. Undergraduate educa- 
tion will be hurt immediately without an 
adequate supply of graduate assistants for 
teaching and research. 

The most serious inequities and disloca- 
tions of the draft can be eliminated by the 
prompt adoption of a random selection sys- 
tem. Legislation to accomplish this has al- 
ready been introduced in both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. I urge that 
this basic reform of the draft be quickly 
adopted by the Congress. Such a system 
would make the undergraduate, the non- 
college man, and the graduate student 
equally liable for military service. 

I should like to express my appreciation 
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to you for your interest and for your letter. 

This is a matter of vital concern to us all. 
Sincerely yours, 

HAROLD L. ENARSON, 

President. 


CUYAHOGA COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 3, 1968. 
Hon. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. FEIGHAN: Please accept my apol- 
ogy for not responding to your letter sooner. 
Out-of-town responsibilities and the details 
attendant to the College’s accreditation by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Universities prevented an earlier response. 

I agree with you; the draft is a very 
serious problem, It is one that affects di- 
rectly or indirectly almost all citizens and 
segments of our society. As a citizen and col- 
lege president, I have pondered many hours 
the question, “What are the elements of an 
equitable and effective method of producing 
an appropriate military force in times of na- 
tional emergency?” 

Our past experience has shown us that in 
times of declared, full-scale wars, while cost- 
ing a great deal more in lives and resources, 
it is easier to mobilize the necessary forces 
than it is during times of limited conflict, 
such as Korea and Viet Nam. When not all 
are to serve, it is difficult to determine— 
with equity—who is to serve. 

Looking at the experiences of other na- 
tions, I know of none that have attempted 
to do with draftees what we are attempting 
to do in Viet Nam, so we have a difficult and 
unprecedented task. 

It seems to me that we have two choices. 
The first is to develop a larger volunteer- 
professional army, navy, and air force. This 
has been talked about from time to time, 
but I don’t know how thoroughly it has 
been studied. If such a scheme were eco- 
nomically feasible, I believe recruitment 
could prove to be attractive to a sufficient 
number of men and women to meet our 
needs. This is based, in part, on a recent 
statement I read to the effect that re-enlist- 
ments were running as high as 49 percent. 
The attraction that our military academies 
have for our youth is another plus factor. 
If pay, retirement benefits, other economic 
advantages, and family living conditions were 
improved, this type of military organization 
could prove to be both practical and accept- 
able. 

Our present selective service system con- 
tains many inequities, uncertainties, and 
inconsistencies. 

The principal inequity is the treatment 
of noncollege students—youth who for many 
reasons do not attend college. The uncer- 
tainty of their future haunts most male col- 
lege students. The inconsistencies in their 
classification and treatment of prospective 
draftees that exists among state and local 
draft boards causes consternation among em- 
ployers, parents, and prospective draftees. 

The negative characteristics of the present 
system can lead only to further frustration, 
anxiety, disrespect for authority, and wide- 
spread anxiety on the part of increasing 
thousands of Americans. 

The second alternative to the present sys- 
tem and one that I believe could easily be 
free of most inequities, uncertainties, and 
inconsistencies is a system of random selec- 
tion of eligible youth. This to me, seems to 
have considerable merit if it were applied 
universally and irrespective of one’s intel- 
lectual. capacity, educational status, or eco- 
nomic status. To be equitable and consistent, 
exemptions would have to be limited to the 
physically or mentally handicapped and cer- 
tain specific occupations. Exemptions based 
on conditions such as flat feet and football 
knees should be discontinued under any sys- 
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tem. Occupational exemptions should be con- 
sistent with the needs and welfare of our 
Country. 

I have not attempted to detail the alterna- 
tives outlined above, but I do believe they 
are worthy of study. I agree with much of 
the criticism of the present system that has 
been expressed by some in Congress, some 
citizens, and numerous professional organi- 
zations. I disagree strongly with those who 
encourage our youth to violate the draft 
law and those who succumb to such encour- 
agement. 

I concur with you. The matter of Selective 
Service should receive the attention of Con- 
gress. If it does, I am confident that a more 
appropriate system will emerge. 

If I can be of further assistance to you in 
any way, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. CHAPMAN, 
President. 


CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 12, 1968. 
Hon. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FEIGHAN: My greatest 
concern about the administration of the 
draft relates to the drafting of teachers from 
school districts where there exist critical 
shortages. 

During the past three years, the Cleveland 
Public Schools have been forced to open with 
less than a full contingent. It would appear 
that we will have to hire 1,000 teachers be- 
fore September 1, 1968. If those who are now 
on the staff, subject to the draft, are not 
deferred, this number will be considerably in- 
creased. 623 professional staff members are 
presently deferred. 

I would hope that the administration of 
the draft may be such as to allow these in- 
dividuals, as well as others that we may 
hire, to continue in their draft-exempt 
status. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL W. BRIGGS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Passenger Train Discontinuance: A New 


Look at an Old Crisis 
HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of the House to the 
problem of the deterioration of our Na- 
tion’s passenger train service. For years 
there have been those of us who have felt 
that the ICC’s function was to aggres- 
sively defend the public’s interests, not to 
moderate between the private interests in 
the world of commerce. Yesterday, I saw 
a recommended order in a passenger 
train discontinuance case that renews 
one’s faith, at least temporarily, that 
there are public servants who possess the 
imagination, and dedication to the pub- 
lic’s interest to give us the kind of pro- 
tection that Congress hoped for when it 
delegated power to the ICC to protect the 
public in the field of commerce. 

Hearing. Examiner John S. Messer’s 
recommended order in the Southern Pa- 
cific case shows a scholarliness, and a 
willingness to apply the entire body of 
law to a case of public magnitude that re- 
flects the highest order of enlightened 
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regulation. Most passenger train discon- 
tinuance cases had been based upon sec- 
tion 13(a) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, a section which in my opinion places 
an intolerable burden upon the public to 
maintain its interest. against the private 
affairs of the carriers. Mr. Messer did his 
homework and found that other sections 
of the act also provided for passenger 
train service to the public, sections 1(4), 
1(3) (a) and others. Mr. Messer impres- 
sively documents his stand for compre- 
hensive application of the law, for in- 
stance: 


In All Commodities, New England to Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, 315 I. C. C. 419, 433, Com- 
missioner Webb in his dissenting opinion 
stated, in part: 

“A good argument can always be made for 
the proposition that the settled policies of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, whether 
the result of action or inertia, should be al- 
tered only by the Congress, The better view, 
in my opinion, is that the Congress, in dele- 
gating authority couched in such broad terms 
as ‘just and reasonable’ intended the 
Commission to adjust its regulation in the 
light of changes in the industry and, when- 
ever deemed necessary, to scuttle outmoded 
theories and practices without regard to their 
antiquity.” 


Mr. Messer then proceeds to give criti- 
cal attention to the materials in support 
of the contesting parties. His analysis of 
the expenses and costs formulated by the 
carriers is particularly incisive and I 
would like to include that part of his 
order here. 

OPERATING COSTS 

In computing the costs of operating the 
involved trains the carrier has used actual 
costs in instances where ascertainment was 
practicable, and mileage and system average 
costs as related to 5 r train service 
where the actual figures were not available, 
which is the case in most instances. These 
expenses were developed on the basis of a 
formula used regularly by the carrier’s cost- 
finding personnel in their reports to manage- 
ment and in section 13a p:i 

The carrier's cost figures for 1966, reflect 

total revenues of trains Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
of $10,712,000, consisting of $6,890,000 from 
passengers, $3,029,500 from mail, $86,500 
from express, $48,600 from other transporta- 
tion, and $657,400 from dining and buffet. 
They show operating expenses of $14,868,900, 
thereby resulting in a net loss of $4,156,900 
for that year. No feeder value has been in- 
cluded which is a proper factor to be con- 
sidered and which would reduce the deficit 
figure. 
Included in these “out-of-pocket costs 
are those for other transportation, other 
maintenance of equipment, maintenance of 
way and structures, traffic, general, haul of 
company material, interest-diesel locomo- 
tives, and interest-passenger cars. Generally, 
such items are disallowed in discontinuances 
of passenger trains where, as here, they are 
not shown as expenses which would be elimi- 
nated as a result of discontinuance. These 
are fully allocated costs and are not of a 
savable nature. 

Adjusting these costs to reflect the dis- 
allowance of the above-mentioned allocated 
costs, the stated deficit would be reduced to 


$2,046,400. Due to the discontinuances of 
trains Nos. 3 and 4, the carrier’s revenue and 


expense figures for current operations have 
been further adjusted later in this 9 
and in appendix E. 


Although the carrier submitted revenue 
and expense figures for the first six months 
of 1967, since they do not include operations 
during the peak summer vacation season or 
the Christmas holiday peak season, the ex- 
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aminer elected to use the figures for the last 
full year period of 1966. It is considered that 
the full year operation is much more mean- 
ingful. For instance, in 1966, 20 percent more 
passengers used train No. 1 west of El Paso 
in the last six months than in the first. East 
of El Paso, the passenger count was 23 per- 
cent higher the last half year than the first 
half. 

The C.P.U.C. computations of the various 
out-of-pocket factors vary from those of the 
carrier. This is due to the difference in 
methods used by each in determining the 
costs. 

* + * * * 
The result of this analysis indicates that, in 
the opinion of the California commission’s 
cost engineers, the deficit claimed by the 
carrier is overstated to a considerable 
degree. 
PASSENGER-SERVICE LABOR COSTS 


A major element of cost of passenger-train 
operations consists of operating employees’ 
wages, health and welfare benefits, and pay- 
roll taxes. For the year 1966, on the involved 
trains, these costs constituted 26.21 percent 
of the total operating expenses. 

A detailed analysis of the cause and effects 
of railroad operating labor costs and prac- 
tices is set forth in Railroad Passenger Train 
Deficit, 306 I.C.C. 417, 448. Since the condi- 
tions set forth in that report decided May 
18, 1959, have existed since 1919, without 
change, the subject will be discussed in this 
report only to the extent necessary to bring 
the subject matter up to date. 

While the number of employees of all class 
I railroads in the country has decreased 33 
percent between 1959 and 1966, the total 
compensation paid, excluding old-age re- 
tirement and unemployment insurance taxes, 
decreased only 2 percent during the same 
period. Thus, economies affected have been, 
for the most part, off-set by wage increases. 

Under agreements between the carrier and 
the various labor organizations wages are 
determined on “basic work days”. The basic 
work day for an engineer and fireman in 
passenger train service is 100 miles of oper- 
ation. For conductors and brakemen it is 
150 miles, If the runs exceed those distances, 
the crew is compensated on a prorated mile- 
age basis beyond the minimum. For ex- 
ample, on the involved trains the engineer 
and fireman receive approximately a day and 
a half basic pay between New Orleans and 
Lafayette, La., a distance of 145 miles. The 
running time between these two cities is 3 
hours and 16 minutes. Between Sanderson 
and Del Rio, Tex., the distance is 128 miles, 
the running time is 2 hours and 55 minutes, 
and the engineer and firearm receive approx- 
imately 1½ days’ basic pay. In addition, the 
engineers are paid overtime if their time on 
duty exceeds the published time schedule. 

A 7-day test study, October 16 to 22, 1967, 
showed that for each trip between Los 
Angeles and New Orleans, distance 2,033 
miles, running time 45 hours and 30 min- 
utes, a total of 54 crew members are used, 
This is broken down as follows: 


Normal salary cost 
Conductors and brakemen (24) — $1,003.14 


Engineers and firemen (1972 949. 26 
Chaircar porters (992222 279, 26 
Baggagemen (22222222222 145.14 

— states alas dlalatea tees bce a 2, 376. 80 


This does not include the automat-car at- 
tendant, dining car employees, or pullman 
employees. 

RESTATEMENT OF OPERATING COSTS 

Prior to the discontinuance of trains Nos, 
8 and 4, (Golden State) on March 25, 1968, 
the consist of trains Nos. 1 and 2 (Sunset) 
between New Orleans and El Paso was 1 loco- 
motive and 5 cars. The consolidated trains 
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Nos. 1-3 and 2-4 had average consists of 3 
locomotives and 14 cars. The mileage west of 
El Paso is 73 percent of the mileage east of 
El Paso. Subsequent to the discontinuance of 
trains Nos. 3 and 4, the consist of trains Nos. 
1 and 2 will be the same over the entire oper- 
ation between New Orleans and Los Angeles, 
that is, 1 locomotive and 5 cars. 

In view of this change in the number of 
locomotives and cars operating, it is neces- 
sary to revise the statement of revenues and 
variable expenses of trains Nos. 1 and 2. To 
do this, the examiner has used the revenues 
and expenses set forth on carrier’s exhibit 
134, app. JVL-7 (Revised), Appendix D), 
since that exhibit is the only one to reflect a 
full year’s operation. The figures given for 
the El Paso-New Orleans segment have been 
accepted without change, where allowable. 
However, the expenses for the Los Angeles— 
El Paso segment have been revised to reflect 
73 percent of the El Paso-New Orleans seg- 
ment since the expenses are based on miles 
operated, in nearly every instance. Where 
variations of this method have been used 
footnotes have been added. (See Appendix E.) 

The total revenues have been reduced by 
$1,122,000 since this is the amount of revenue 
from all sources that the S. P. claimed would 
be lost by it from operations between El Paso 
and Los Angeles if, and when, trains Nos. 3 
and 4, (Golden State) were discontinued. 
This information is contained in the Com- 
mission’s report in Finance Docket No, 24746, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co. 
and Southern Pacific Co. Discontinuance of 
Trains Nos. 3 and 4 Between Chicago, Ill., and 
El Paso, Texas, served February 19, 1968. In 
addition, revenues and expenses for dining 
and buffet service have been excluded. Al- 
though the trains will still have the automat 
cars, the S. P. states that the cost of supplies 
and labor will be balanced out by the reve- 
nue received. The item for car rental is no 
longer applicable. Those items of expense 
that have been disallowed are those which 
the Commission has consistently considered 
not of a variable nature. The El Paso-Santa 
Rosa figures are no longer applicable. 

The result of the restatement indicates 
that trains Nos. 1 and 2, as now constituted, 
can be operated at a profit of approximately 
$691,700 per year. This amount would more 
than offset the expense of operating 1 sleep- 
ing-car and a diner-lounge car if they were 
returned to the consist. 

Considering the relatively small amount of 
revenue from all sources that the S. P. 
claimed it earned in F. D. 24746 (supra), on 
operations of trains Nos, 3 and 4 between El 
Paso and Los Angeles, it is not readily under- 
stood why so much equipment was operated. 
Since so many of the operating expense items 
are predicated on car-miles, the operation of 
cars in excess of those needed to meet the 
transportation demands would only serve to 
create or inflate a deficit operation. 


Finally, I wish to call the House’s at- 
tention to the recommendations that Mr. 
Messer made. They are pertinent not 
only to this particular case, but to the 
entire rail passenger industry. Mr. 
Messer recognized the congressional 
policy to mold a national transportation 
system and in line with that has made 
particularly excellent recommendations 
in this case. They are: 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. For the Commission to recognize its 
jurisdiction and exercise its authority under 
section 1(4) of the act by requiring all 
passenger-trains operating in interstate or 
foreign commerce to observe, within 30 days 
after the effective date of the order in this 
proceeding, and pendente lite, certain 
minimal standards similar to the following: 

(a) Trains operating over a line of rail- 
road in excess of 250 miles must include in 
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their consist facilities for meal service of no 
less a standard than that provided by an 
automat car as previously described. 

(b) Every train engaged in transporting 
passengers in interstate commerce between 
the hours of 10 p.m. and 8 a.m. must in- 
clude in its consist adequate sleeping-car 
accommodations. 

(c) Trains whose transit-time is 12 hours 
or more must include in their consist ade- 
quate sleeping-car accommodations and a 
diner-lounge car as well as additional meal 
service when required. 

(d) All cars used for the transportation of 
passengers must be equipped with air condi- 
tioning and heating facilities, lighting, rest 
rooms, and drinking water, all in good opera- 
tional order. These cars must be maintained 
in clean and sanitary condition, both in- 
terior and exterior. 

(e) The average speed of passenger trains 
must not be less than that of the carrier's 
most expedited freight train. 

(f) No consolidation of passenger trains 
may be affected where the consolidation ex- 
ceeds 1 hour in execution. 

(g) No freight equipment other than so- 
called “head-end” cars may be added to a 
passenger-train consist without approval 
from this Commission. 

Note: The standards set forth in (b) and 
(c) will not be applicable to an “all-coach 
train” service where the carrier provides 
alternate service with sleeping-car service. 
As an example, the Santa Fe's El Capitan and 
the Super Chief service. 

It is not intended that these standards 
are all encompassing or messianic. The Com- 
mission’s attitude in this matter should be 
flexible but determined. Suggestions and 
criticisms should be given careful considera- 
tion within the context of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in Alabama Comm’n v. 
Southern R. Co., 341 U.S. 341, where it said: 

“One of the duties of a railroad company 
doing business as a common carrier is that 
of providing reasonable adequate facilities 
for serving the public. This duty arises out of 
the acceptance and enjoyment of the powers 
and privileges granted by the State and en- 
dorsed so long as they are retained. It rep- 
resents a part of what the company under- 
takes to do in return for them, and its per- 
formance cannot be avoided merely because 
it will be attended by some pecuniary loss,” 

2. Recognizing that the standards set 
forth above or variations thereof, will tend to 
increase the out-of-pocket operational ex- 
penses of the carrier, the examiner proposes 
that municipal corporations, or county gov- 
ernments where a community is unincorpo- 
rated, should purchase tts local depot prop- 
erty from the carrier and maintain said 
depot facilities at public expense. This would 
remove the property from the tax rolls and 
give the community the privilege and re- 
sponsibility to maintain the depot property 
in a manner that will satisfy the citizens, 
Civic pride will guarantee that the property 
is properly maintained and red-cap service 
could be performed by civil servants for the 
convenience of the residents and travelers if 
desired. The carriers would staff the ticket 
and express offices and pay reasonable rent 
for the space occupied. If a community did 
not desire to enter into such a program the 
carrier could be authorized to remove it from 
their station list. A program of this type 
should solve many causes of dissatisfaction 
and complaints, 

This program together with the State tax 
relief previously described would go a long 
way toward removing any deficit operation. 
Long-term municipal bonds could meet the 
financing problem, Any yard or servicing 
facilities could be rented by the carrier at a 
reasonable rate. 

3. Railroad labor should reexamine their 
present agreements and renegotiate these 
contracts to meet the conditions of the times. 
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If necessary, separate labor agreements 
should be drafted that are applicable to pas- 
senger-train service. This is a very serious 
responsibility under present-day conditions. 
A day’s work for a day’s pay is only fair. Equi- 
table work rules should apply to the shop- 
crafts as well. 

4. The separation rules! should be re- 
voked. They do not permit the allocation of 
costs in a true relationship. They are am- 
biguous at times, which results in various 
carriers applying these rules in different ways. 

No expenses for passenger operations 
should be included in the annual Form A 
report. A separate report, perhaps designated 
Form A (1) should be submitted on pas- 
senger-train operations. It would be desir- 
able if this report was submitted quarterly, 
on a non-cumulative basis, to permit current 
evaluation and quick response for corrective 
action where indicated. The revenues and ex- 

should be restricted to those used in 
appendix E, with addition of dining service. 
Expenses being reported should be ascer- 
tained as follows: 

1. Equipment Repairs: Account cards to be 
maintained for each car and locomotive on 
actual repair costs. Where locomotives are 
used interchangeably between freight and 
passenger service, actual repair expenses al- 
located to passenger service on per mile 
basis. 

2. Depreciation: On group basis up to 20 
years. 

3. Wages: Actual. 

4. Train Fuel: Actual. 

5. Locos’ Supplies and Service: Same as 1. 

6. Enginehouse Expense: Same as 1. 

7. Train Supplies and Expenses: Actual. 

8. Dining Service: Actual. 

9. Health and Welfare Benefits: Actual. 

10. Damage to Property, Livestock and In- 

to Persons: Actual claims paid. 

11. Rent for Passenger Cars: Actual. 

12. Payroll Taxes: Actual. 

13. Meals and Lodging: Actual. 

14. Joint Facilities: Actual. 

The report should include a per trip aver- 
age passenger count for each week, broken 
down into coach, sleeper-coach, and sleeping- 
car and revenue and non-revenue. The on- 
time (30 minutes) performance of the trains 
should be shown in weekly averages. 

If, after honest, economical and efficient 
management, this report should still reflect 
a deficit, such deficit, or a reasonable per- 
centage thereof, should be used as a direct 
reduction to the Federal income tax payable 
by the rail carrier. 

5. A National Rail Passenger System should 
be created capable of meeting present and 
future intercity rail transportation require- 
ments. This idea is not original with this 
examiner. Plans for such a system have been 
previously advanced and one such plan has 
been under consideration by the Department 
of Transportation (DOT) since its estab- 
lishment, and before that by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and this Commission. A 
portion of one such plan with revisions by 
the examiner is set forth in appendix F. 

The plan envisions a basic network of pas- 
senger rail service connecting the major ur- 
ban centers and traversing and serving im- 
portant rural areas. A tentative schematic 
outline of such a system is shown in ap- 
pendix H. Undoubtedly a detail study of 

travel patterns will have to be 
made before an effective system can be estab- 
lished and, even then, it should be con- 
stantly under review for necessary changes 
or expansion. 

Since this Commission has the responsi- 


i Rules Governing The Separation of Op- 
erating , Railway Taxes, Equipment 
Rents, and Joint Facility Rents, Between 
Freight Service and Passenger Service on 
Class I Railroads, revised January 1, 1964. 
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bility to assure adequate rail passenger serv- 
ice the establishment of such a system 
should be its undertaking, with technical 
support furnished by DOT and other Fed- 
eral agencies such as the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. This should be a total effort on the part 
of both the Federal and State governments 
with the final determinations resting with 
this Commission. 

DOT has such a plan before it which is 
being considered as a part of a master trans- 
portation coordination study. Since the full 
scope of such a master plan is so vastly 
complex, it is anticipated that the study 
will take several years to complete. The pres- 
ent passenger rail service cannot walt sey- 
eral years, and the recommendations made 
herein are designed to preserve the rail pas- 
senger service in the interim. 

The system as outlined in appendices F 
and H is not intended as a maximum, nor 
is it to be considered adequate to meet the 
public need. It is anticipated that the car- 
riers, the States, and the public will come 
forth with constructive suggestions, as to 
needed revisions. Until such time as enough 
information is obtained to evolve a practical 
plan, the Commission has no other choice 
than to continue investigating and acting 
upon passenger-train discontinuance appli- 
cations (not notices), hopefully with great 
care. 

6. Section 1(15) of the act should be vigor- 
ously enforced where a particular rail carrier 
pleads financial inability to carry out its 
duties regarding the operation of passenger 
trains. This was particularly called for in the 
case of the Rock Island in the Golden State 
discontinuance proceeding, previously dis- 
eussed, where the Commission found that 
“the hard fact of the matter is that the Rock 
Island is in no shape (financially) to con- 
tinue the (passenger-trains) service. 

Section 1(15) reads in part: 

“Whenever the Commission is of opinion 
that shortage of equipment, congestion of 
traffic, or other emergency requiring immedi- 
ate action exists . . ., the Commission shall 
have, and it is hereby given, authority. 
to make such just and reasonable directions 
with respect to car service without regard to 
the ownership as between carriers of locomo- 
tives, cars, and other vehicles during such 
emergency as in its opinion will best promote 
the service in the interest of the public and 
the commerce of the people, upon such terms 
of compensation as between the carriers as 
they may agree upon, or, in the event of their 
disagreement, as the Commission may after 
subsequent hearing find to be just and rea- 
sonable.” (Emphasis added.) 

Car service is described in section 1(10) as: 

“The term ‘car service’ in this part shall 
include . . the supply of trains, by any car- 
rier by railroad subject to this part.“ 

In U. S. v. Thompson, 58 Fed. Supp. 213, 
216, the court said: 

“The law places the burden on the Com- 
mission in the first instance of determining 
the existence of an emergency as a basis for 
the exercise of the extraordinary powers con- 
ferred by the Act, without notice or hearing, 
and for the issuance of the order.” (Emphasis 
added.) 

The Commission frequently deals with 
similar situations in the case of motor car- 
riers. Many times a motor carrier has fallen 
into such a poor fiscal condition that it can- 
not properly fulfill its obligation to the pub- 
lic, The carrier negotiates a contract of sale 
and, pending the Commission’s approval un- 
der section 5, the vendee is granted tem- 
porary authority to operate the vendee's au- 
thority to afford service to the public. An 
emergency affecting the public need is faced 
up to and met. The same should be done 
for passenger-train service under section 
1(15). 

The information to be found in the record, 
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which necessarily has been only summarized 
in this report, deserves studious attention 
on the part of all. Contention of the parties 
as to fact or law or y discussed 
have been given consideration and 


Mr. Messer’s conclusions are succinct 
and to the point. What will this Nation 
do in 1980 when the demand for surface 
transportation triples? Shall we build 
even more highways, when already the 
dream highways we planned 10 years ago 
are obsolete, though not yet completed? 
Shall we tolerate an even higher amount 
of carnage than the 2 million maimed 
and 55,000 killed each year? I think that 
it is already apparent that we cannot go 
on much longer under the present situa- 
tion. It is incumbent on us to build a far- 
reaching intercity rail passenger system 
now, and if the rail companies of the Na- 
tion are unwilling to join in this task, 
then the Congress and the Nation must 
proceed without them. 


Emphasis on the Private Sector 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been encouraging to note the increasing 
emphasis on the participation of private 
business and industry in attacking the 
social ills of this Nation. Restricted by 
realistic budgets and the requirements of 
fiscal solvency, and primed for efficient 
operation by our competitive way of life, 
the private sector in general survives by 
doing a job—and doing it well. It does 
not have access to a seemingly bottomless 
well of deficit dollars as do the prodigals 
in the Federal Government, nor has it 
the benefit of the monetary legerdemain 
found in Federal accounting for the dis- 
appearance of taxpayers’ funds. 

It is additionally encouraging to learn 
of private programs to help those in the 
disadvantaged areas in their aspirations 
for a better way of life. The Chase Man- 
hattan News, the publication of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank in New York, 
in its April 1968 issue, provides an illus- 
tration of how one member of the private 
sector seeks to meet its social and civic 
responsibility by conducting a bank 
training program for members of minor- 
ity groups in that city. The participants, 
who are unable to meet the bank’s em- 
ployment standards, are offered a cur- 
riculum which includes reading, oral and 
written communications, literature, basic 
economics, arithmetic, and orientation to 
the business world. Emphasis is placed 
on developing in the individual confi- 
dence in his own abilities, and he is pro- 
pelled forward by the assurance of a 
specific job upon his successful comple- 
tion of the program. Informal discus- 
sions, supervision by competent experts, 
and the use of modern training devices 
all combine to give the trainee responsi- 
ble guidance during the training period. 

It is hoped that programs of this 
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nature will spread like wildfire to provide 
for those willing and able to progress a 
brighter future based on individual con- 
fidence, responsibility, and initiative. 

I include the article, “New Training 
Program Helps Young Men Qualify for 
Jobs at Bank and Elsewhere,” which ap- 
pears in the April issue of the Chase 
Manhattan News, in the Recorp at this 
point: 

New TRAINING PROGRAM HELPS YouNG MEN 

QUALIFY FOR JOBS AT BANK AND ELSEWHERE 


A new Bank training program designed to 
help young men qualify for employment, per- 
form effectively and earn advancement is 
showing favorable results just four months 
after its inception. 

This experimental project, entitled Job 
Opportunities in Business (JOB), primarily 
involves members of minority groups from 
disadvantaged areas of the city. Not only are 
the participants unable to meet the Bank's 
employment standards but most of them are 
high school dropouts. 

Three groups, consisting of about 20 young 
men each, have completed the first phase of 
the program, which lasts six weeks. The cur- 
riculum includes reading, oral and written 
communications, literature, basic economics, 
arithmetic and orientation to the business 
world. 

Throughout, a strong emphasis is placed 
on helping participants develop confidence in 
themselves at work. Professional teachers es- 
pecially competent in remedial education as- 
sist in conducting the instruction. 

“Of course,” says Arthur J. Humphrey, 
Training Staff and the project manager, “one 
of the main motivating factors is the $1.60 
an hour pay. But a more important motiva- 
tor is the assurance of a specific job upon 
successful completion of the program. 

“In addition” he adds, “this is the first 
time many of the participants have exper- 
fenced a real sense of educational achieve- 
ment.” 

FIFTY-FOUR ARE IN PHASE II 


Fifty-four of the participants have moved 
to the second phase of the program during 
which they receive regular full time sal- 
aries, begin training for entry level jobs and 
continue remedial education on Bank time. 

Five of the contingent have already mas- 
tered the training and have been assigned 
to regular positions. High school dropouts in 
the program are striving to pass the High 
School Equivalency Exam and still others 
are seeking to qualify for admittance to the 
American Institute of Banking and local 
community or other colleges. 

“One major reason for the success of the 
program to date,” says Harold B. Coburn, vice 
president and training director, “has been 
the fine attitude of the participants and the 
dedication and enthusiasm of the teachers 
and supervisors in helping them. 

“It is gratifying to note,” he adds, “that 
while discharging the Bank’s social and civic 
responsibility in this area, we are at the 
same time helping to meet our staffing needs. 
If we can make it pay off for us we sincere- 
ly believe we can encourage other employers 
to make it pay off for them.” 


Saber Rustling in United Nations 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the U.N. 
Security Council continues its uncon- 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


scionable war mongering to escalate an 
armed aggression against Southern Rho- 
desia under its smokescreen of peace. 

The Communist-African tribal states 
are insistent on a second front in 
Africa—not to be fought by them but 
rather British troops. 

Britain, on the other hand, lacking 
courage to use its veto or leadership has 
countered with a threat of more strin- 
gent sanctions against the poor Rho- 
desians. 

All of this activity, illegal under the 
U.N. Charter, chapter 1, article 2, para- 
graph 7, sought to be justified by call- 
ing Rhodesia an illegal regime and a 
threat to world peace. 

No one is fooling the people—the 
threat to world peace is the race con- 
scious United Nations. Why is the U.N. 
afraid of peace? 

The leading question is whether under 
the new British sanctions the U.N. will 
agree to prohibit the Communist ter- 
rorists from Zambia and the other tribal 
territories from entering into the peace- 
ful countries of Southern Africa. 

The U.N. sanctions—illegal and un- 
popular—concern all Americans because 
we fear any armed aggressive attack 
against Rhodesia must include all of 
Southern Africa and a U.N, rubberstamp 
command for U.S. boys and U.S. arms. 

In South Vietnam we fight to curb 
Communist aggression. Let us not aid 
and abet Communist aggression in Africa 
by this U.N, trap. 

H.R. 11465, a bill to repeal the U.N. 
Participation Act of 1945, must be passed 
to free the United States from U.N, mi- 
nority domination. 

I include the full telegraph text of the 
British resolution to the U.N. Security 
Council introduced April 24, 

Text OF BRITISH RESOLUTION To Be INTRO- 
DUCED APRIL 23, 1968 

The Securiry CouncIL: Recalling and re- 
affirming its Resolutions 216 (1965) of 12 
November 1965, 217 (1965) of 20 November 
1965, 221 (1966) of 9 April 1966, and 232 
(1966) of 16 December 1966, 

Noting with great concern that the meas- 
ures taken so far have failed to bring the re- 
bellion in Southern Rhodesia to an end. 

Deploring the recent inhuman executions 
carried out by the illegal regime in Southern 
Rhodesia which have flagrantly affronted the 
conscience of mankind and have been uni- 
versally condemned, 

Reaffirming that, to the extent not super- 
seded in this Resolution, the measures pro- 
vided for in Resolution 217 (1965) of 20 No- 
vember 1965, and 232 (1966) of 16 December 
1966, as well as those initiated by Member 
States in implementation of those resolu- 
tions, shall continue in effect. 

Reaffirming its determination that the 
present situation in Southern Rhodesia con- 
stitutes a threat to international peace and 
security. 

Acting in accordance with Articles 39 and 
41 of the United Nations Charter, 

1. Decides that States Members of the 
United Nations shall prevent: 

(A) The import into their territories of all 
commodities and products originating in 
Southern Rhodesia and exported therefrom 
after the date of this Resolution (whether or 
not the commodities or products are for con- 
sumption or processing in their territories 
whether or not they are imported in bond 
and whether or not any special legal status 
with respect to the import of goods is en- 
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joyed by the port or other place where they 
are imported or stored) : 

(B) Any activities by their nationals or in 
their territories which promote or are cal- 
culated to promote the export of any com- 
modities or products from Southern Rhodesia 
and any dealings by their nationals or in 
their territories in any commodities or prod- 
ucts originating in Southern Rhodesia and 
exported therefrom after the date of this 
Resolution, including in particular any trans- 
fer of funds to Southern Rhodesia for the 
purposes of such activities or dealings: 

(C) The shipment in vessels or aircraft of 
their registration or under charter to their 
nationals or the carriage (whether or not in 
bond) by land transport facilities across their 
territories of any commodities or products 
originating in Southern Rhodesia and ex- 
ported therefrom after the date of this 
reolution: 

(D) The sale or supply by their nationals 
or from their territories of any commodities 
or products (whether or not originating in 
their territories but not including medical 
supplies, educational equipment, documents, 
books, periodicals, newspapers, cinemat- 
ograph films containing only news or other 
informative or educational matter, television 
films containing such matter, other material 
for cinematography, television or radio pur- 
poses containing only such matter or, in spe- 
cial humanitarian circumstances, foodstuffs) 
to any person or body in Southern Rhodesia 
or to any other person or body for the pur- 
poses of any business carried on in or oper- 
ated from Southern Rhodesia and any activi- 
ties by their nationals or in their territories 
which promote or are calculated to promote 
such sale or supply: 

(E) The shipment in vessels or aircraft of 
their registration or under charter to their 
nationals or the carriage whether or not in 
bond by land transport facilities across their 
territories of any such commodities or prod- 
ucts which are consigned to any person or 
body in Southern Rhodesia or to any other 
person or body for the purposes of any busi- 
ness carried on in or operated from Southern 
Rhodesia. 

2. Decides that States Members of the 
United Nations shall not make available to 
the illegal regime in Southern Rhodesia or to 
any commercial, industrial or public utility 
undertaking in Southern Rhodesia any funds 
for investment or any other financial or 
economic resources and shall prevent their 
nationals and any persons within their ter- 
ritories from making available to the regime 
or to any such undertaking any such funds 
or resources and from remitting any other 
funds to persons or bodies within Southern 
Rhodesia except payments exclusively for 
pensions or other humanitarian, educational 
or information purposes. 

3. Decides that States Members of the 
United Nations shall: 

(A) Prevent the entry into their territories, 
save on exceptional humanitarian grounds, of 
any person travelling on a Southern Rhode- 
sian passport, regardless of its date of issue, 
or on a purported passport issued by or on 
behalf of the illegal regime in Southern 
Rhodesia: 

(B) Take all possible measures to preyent 
the entry into their territories of persons 
whom they have reason to believe to be ordi- 
narily resident in Southern Rhodesia and 
whom they have reason to believe to have 
furthered or encouraged or to be likely to 
further or encourage the unlawful actions of 
the illegal regime in Southern Rhodesia or 
any activities which are calculated to evade 
any measures decided upon in this resolu- 
tion or in Resolution 232 (1966) of 16 Decem- 
ber 1966. 

4. Decides that States Members of the 
United Nations shall prevent airline com- 
panies constituted in their territories and 
aircraft of their registration or under charter 
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to their nationals from operating to or from 
Southern Rhodesia and from linking up with 
any airline company constituted or aircraft 
registered in Southern Rhodesia. 

5. Calis upon States Members of the United 
Nations to take all practicable measures to 
discourage their nationals from immigrating 
to Southern Rhodesia. 

6. Decides that all States Members of the 
United Nations shall give effect to the de- 
cisions set out in Operative Paragraphs 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 5 of this Resolution notwithstanding 
any contract entered into or licence granted 
before the date of this Resolution save that 
landlocked states of Southern Africa shall 
be obliged to carry out those decisions only 
insofar as their position permits. 

7. Calls upon all States Members of the 
United Nations to carry out these decisions 
of the Security Council in accordance with 
Article 25 of the United Nations Charter, and 
reminds them that failure or refusal by any of 
them to do so would constitute a violation 
of that Article. 

8. Urges, having regard to the principles 
stated in Article 2 of the United Nations 
Charter, states not members of the United 
Nations to act in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Paragraphs 1 to 6 of this Resolution, 

9. Calls upon States Members of the United 
Nations or of the specialised agencies to 
report to the Secretary-General by 1 June 
1968, the measures each has taken in accord- 
ance with the provisicns of Paragraph 1 
to 6 of this Resolution. 

10. Requests the Secretary-General to 
supervise and report at regular intervals to 
the Council on the of the implemen- 
tation of Resolution 232 (1966) of 16 De- 
cember 1966, and of this resolution, the first 
report to be submitted not later than 1 
July 1968. 

11. Calls upon each State Member of the 
United Nations or of the specialised agen- 
cies to report to the Secretary-General at 
such intervals and in such form as may be 
indicated by the Secretary-General the quan- 
tity and value of its trade in such commodi- 
ties or products as may be so indicated. 

12. Requests the Secretary-General to seek 
from any State Member of the United Na- 
tions or of the specialised agencies such 
further information regarding the trade of 
that state, or regarding any activities that 
may constitute an evasion of the measures 
decided upon in this resolution, as he may 
consider necessary for the proper discharge 
of his duty to report to the Council in pur- 
suance of this Resolution. 

13. Calls upon all States Members of the 
United Nations or of the specialised agencies 
to supply such further information as may 
be sought by the Secretary-General in pur- 
suance of this Resolution. 

14. Decides to establish a committee com- 
posed of all members of the Security Council 
which shall, for the purpose of enabling the 
Council to secure full implementation of 
Resolution 232 (1966) and this Resolution: 

(A) Consider the reports made to the 
Council by the Secretary-General in pursu- 
ance of those resolutions: 

(B) In consultation as appropriate with 
the Secretary-General evaluate the informa- 
tion contained in the Secretary-General’s 
reports (including reports of cases where 
states have failed to supply information re- 
quested by the Secretary-General) and as- 
sess its significance for the implementation 
of those Resolutions: 

(C) In the light of its consideration of 
the Secretary-General’s reports, advise the 
Secretary-General with respect to the further 
exercise of his functions under those Reso- 
lutions: 

(D) Report from time to time to the Coun- 
cil on the discharge of its functions under 
this paragraph. 

15. Decides to keep this item on its agenda 
for further action as appropriate in the light 
of developments. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


H.R. 11465 


A bill to repeal the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
United Nations Participation Act of 1945 is 
hereby repealed. 


Will False Hopes Lead to Tragic Errors 
in Southeast Asia? 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 25, 1968 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, syndicated 
columnists Robert S. Allen and Paul 
Scott have pointed to a very ominous de- 
velopment in Southeast Asia. At the very 
moment that President Johnson is rais- 
ing the hopes of the American people for 
a quick and negotiated peace, increasing 
numbers of Communist troops, and 
growing amounts of war materiel, are be- 
ing filtered into Vietnam’s neighbors. 
Already, the doleful warnings, which 
those of us who believe in the domino 
theory have been expressing, are being 
proven correct. 

It would be a tragic error for the ad- 
ministration to blind itself to these sinis- 
ter developments in its haste to win a 
politically popular “peace” which would 
be of short duration and end with Amer- 
ica fighting another dirty jungle war at 
higher cost, and with the odds against 
rather than for us. I include the Allen- 
Scott column referred to to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


INSIDE WASHINGTON: PEACE GLOW OR WAR 
ScREEN? 


(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


Wasuincton.—That bright Vietnam peace 
glow is beginning to look more and more like 
a dark smoke screen to cover a new Com- 
munist build-up in Southeast Asia. 

Now that the U.S. and North Vietnam are 
on the threshold of direct talks, Hanoi is 
moving increasingly large numbers of troops 
and supplies into Laos and Thailand. 

This apparent move to widen the Vietnam 
conflict into a full-scale Southeast Asian 
war started in late 1967 and appears to have 
escalated in the past month. 

Since President Johnson put into effect 
the so-called “Acheson-Rostow” plan of sys- 
tematically cutting back on U.S. bombing of 
North Vietnam and Communist-held areas 
in Laos, Hanoi’s troop and supply move- 
ments in these two countries have more than 
tripled. 

The Johnson administration’s de-escala- 
tion plan prepared by former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson and Dr. Walt Rostow, 
controversial White House adviser, halted 
the bombing first at the 20th parallel, with 
progressive halts following at the 19th, 18th, 
and later the 17th parallel—the dividing line 
between North and South Vietnam. 

The North Vietnamese immediately on 
taking advantage of the staged bombing hal 
to move tons and tons of supplies from 1185 
phong harbor, through which comes 85 per 
cent of their military imports from Russia 
and China, into newly built bases in Laos 
and areas of North Vietnam off-limits to U.S. 
bombers. 

Other military supplies and a considerable 
number of Chinese Communist troops are 
being rushed into North Vietnam over the 
two rail lines and the eight main truck 
routes from the mainland of China, as 
bridges and tunnel are repaired. 
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In addition to restocking all their military 
supply bases in Laos and Cambodia, the 
North Vietnamese military forces are widen- 
ing the guerrilla war in Thailand on another 
front. 

The new battle area is in the eastern part 
of Chiang Rai Province in northern Thailand 
along the mountainous border with Laos. 

According to Thailand’s intelligence, the 
new terrorist groups are a mixture of North 
Vietnamese, mountain tribesmen, Thai com- 
munists, and Chinese communists trained at 
the guerrilla center of Ho Binh, 50 miles 
south of Hanoi. 

In their latest report to U.S. military ad- 
visers Thailand army Officials stated that 
they killed already several hundred North 
Vietnamese. From the scene, these officers 
estimate that in the past month more than 
1,000 Communist terrorists moved into this 
new front in Thailand. 

In the county's southern Thai 
army Officials have been fighting Communist 
guerrillas for more than a year. These forces 
appear to get their arms from Malayan Com- 
munists and from Cambodia. 

Chinese ready—Even more ominous is the 
Central Intelligence Agency’s most recent re- 
port of a substantial buildup in recent 
months of a vast military logistical base in 
Southern China along the borders of Laos 
and North Vietnam. 

U.S. intelligence in Hong Kong sent an estl- 
mate earlier this month to Washington that 
more than 250,000 Chinese Communist 
military personnel are now in North Viet- 
nam. 


This CIA estimate compares with the State 
Department’s announced figure of 50,000 
Chinese support troops in North Vietnam for 
repair work on the transportation systems 
and air defense. 

Another 20,000 to 30,000 Chinese troops are 
also known to be camped in northern Laos, 
apparently waiting to move into the southern 
section of that strife-torn country on a signal 
from either Hanoi or Peking. 

China has an army of 2,500,000 well-trained 
men, organized into 170 combat divisions. As 
long as the port of Haiphong is open, the 
Chinese Communists can turn Vietnam into 
another Korea—if they choose. 

Several high-ranking U.S. intelligence of- 
ficers have warned the White House the 
President's one-sided de-escalation plan 
could lead to a wider war in Southeast Asia, 
not peace in Vietnam. 

Costly mistake—While the President’s 
military advisers aren’t openly condemning 
the latest curtailment of US. bombing of 
North Vietnam, they aren’t happy about it. 

General John P. McConnell, Air Force 
chief of staff, and one of the most outspoken 
proponents of continuing the bombing of 
North Vietnam, in private talks with mem- 
bers of Congress, attacked the new limita- 
tions in carefully chosen . He argued 
that “direct air attacks and interdiction 
strikes are the most dynamic factors in- 
fluencing the outcome of the war in Viet- 
nam.” 

As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
all of whom opposed the recent curtailment, 
General McConnell told lawmakers the 
bombing is necessary to keep the North Viet- 
namese from launching a Korea-type in- 
vasion of South Vietnam. 

Despite the new F-111A fighter-bombers’ 
poor record in Vietnam, General McConnell 
said the Air Force will “be successful in 
realizing the expected dividends from this 
new weapon system after it is fully tested in 
battle.” 

Vietnam fallout—Captured Communist 
documents in Vietnam suggest Hanoi is 
ready for months of grueling bargaining and 
a lot more fighting in the months ahead. 
Their objective: “disintegrate and isola’ 
both the U.S. and South Vietnam govern- 
ment from the rest of the world so both 
can be topped by a combination of internal 
and external forces. 
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SENATE—Friday, April 26, 1968 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a.m., 
and was called to order by Hon. ALBERT 
Gore, a Senator from the State of Ten- 
nessee. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, Thou art the help 
and hope of our warring world — Thy 
mercy endureth forever in spite of all 
human denials and betrayals. 

Make plain to our understanding that 
our economic adjustments in themselves 
cannot bring social salvation, except as 
they clear the way for the spiritual 
undergirding without which we labor 
in vain. 

With Thy benediction may we face the 
toil of these days with honest dealing 
and clear thinking, with hatred of all 
deceit, and sham, and in the knowledge 
that all great and noble service in this 
world is based on gentleness and pa- 
tience and self-giving. 

In the spirit of the Master we ask it. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1968. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. ALBERT Gore, a Senator from 
the State of Tennessee, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. GORE thereupon took the chair as 
Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 25, 1968, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- . 


sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 16703) to 
authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 16703) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 


relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider a nom- 
ination on the Executive Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive business. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Edward Weinberg, of 
Maryland, to be Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of the nomination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


NORA AUSTIN HENDRICKSON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1068, H.R. 2434. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 2434) for the relief of Nora 
Austin Hendrickson. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A PROPHET ON VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in the 
April 21 issue of the Tennessean ap- 
peared an excellent article by Ed Wil- 
lingham entitled “Gore a Prophet on 
Vietnam.” I have read this article with 
great interest, and I subscribe to what it 
says. It indicates that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] has been a prophet not without 
standing for a long time; and while he 
has tried to restrain his feelings on oc- 
casion, he has been most forthright and 
most clairvoyant, may I say, in stating 
how, in his opinion, the situation in Viet- 
nam would develop. 

I urge all Members of the Senate to 


give this article the attention it deserves. 
It is a serious matter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excellent article by Mr. 
Willingham be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GORE A PROPHET ON VIETNAM 
(By Ed Willingham) 

WASHINGTON.—To critics of the Vietnam 
war and to others, Sen. Albert Gore looks like 
a sage who early predicted what the war 
could mean to the nation. 

In a speech in May 1965, when the nation 
had less than 50,000 troops in Vietnam, 
bombing of North Vietnam was only three 
months old, and U.S. combat troops were 
waging their first battles, Gore said either of 
the two consequences might flow from the 
war, “neither of which would be favorable to 
our country.” 

“First, we run the risk of becoming bogged 
down in an endless war on the land mass 
of Asia, leaving the Soviets free to work their 
machinations in (Latin America, Africa, and 
the Mediterranean) ,” he said. “We are bogged 
down in a commitment to a major war, the 
tragedy and consequence of which no one 
can foresee.” 

He said the war could close the breach be- 
tween Russia and Red China. 

In a speech Thursday, Gore, a member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
said the ideological differences between the 
two are so great that “even an attack on a 
fellow Communist country has not been able 
to heal the breach—at least not yet, although 
I must say we seem to be working hard at it.” 


FIRST OPPOSITION 


Tennessee’s senior senator made his first 
public statements in opposition to the war in 
late 1964, but opposed U.S. actions in private 
committee sessions even before. 

In October 1963, at an appearance before 
the committee by Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert McNamara, he said: 

“I have questioned the enormous impor- 
tance which the military attaches to South 
Vietnam ... Why must we suffer such 
great losses in money and lives (of U.S, ad- 
visers) for an area which to me seems un- 
essential to our welfare and to freedom, there 
being none there?” 

He said he had hoped the government 
would use the suppression of the Buddhists 
as an excuse to “pull out of there.” 

In the May 1965 speech, he also said he 
counseled against a U.S. assumption of the 
burden in South Vietnam in 1954 after the 
fall of Dienbienphu. 

“I did not then believe that we should 
intervene in South Vietnam; I do not now 
believe that we should have done so,” he 
said. 

“Members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations know that in executive sessions of 
that committee, for four years, I have ex- 
pressed grave concern, doubt, and reservation 
about the wisdom, advisability, and effective- 
ness of the policy being pursued in South 
Vietnam.“ 

In a July 1965 speech, he said: 

“The policy pursued in Vietnam since 1954 
has been a succession of mistakes, each of 
which has compounded the adverse conse- 
quences of its predecessors. 


DEFIES ANALYSIS 


“We now find ourselves involved in a war 
that defies analysis in traditional military 
terms; in a war that makes little sense as 
it is being waged; in a war that we have 
scant hope of winning except at a cost which 
far outweighs the fruits of victory; in a 
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war fought on a battle field suitable to the 
enemy, under conditions that no military 
man in his right mind would choose; in a 
war which threatens to escalate into a major 
power confrontation and which could esca- 
late into nuclear holocaust.” 

In February 1966 Gore delivered a major 
speech on Vietnam and this produced a 
good debate between him and Sen. Gale 
McGee, D-Wyo. 

McGee argued that the nations of South- 
east Asia would accommodate themselves to 
China unless this country balanced China's 
power in that area of the world. He warned 
that China could take the role of Japan of 
World War II, and would be strengthened 
by the resources of Southeast Asia. 

Gore, on the other hand, said Bernard 
Baruch, an adviser to several Presidents, 
had once advised: “Keep your eye on Western 
Europe, because here, with her industrializa- 
tion, with her traditions, her political in- 
fluence and structure, lies the balance of 
power between the Communists and the free 
world.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 6 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PROPOSED MARCH ON 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the press 
over the weekend reported that the so- 
called poor peoples’ march on Washing- 
ton has been rescheduled for the first 
part of May. The press further stated 
that an advance guard composed of a 
small number of march leaders will come 
to Washington within the next few days 
and make arrangements for the large 
demonstration which will follow shortly 
thereafter. 

The tragic events that have occurred 
in Washington and in large cities 
throughout the Nation both before and 
after the unfortunate death of Rev. 
Martin Luther King are clear evidence 
that no large demonstration should be 
allowed in the city of Washington. 

The situation here is such that only 
a small spark could set off another wave 
of violence and destruction that would 
cost perhaps hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in property damage and, moreover, 
could cause many deaths and injury to 
scores of people. 

In order to avoid this possibility, I 
renew my urgent request that Washing- 
ton officials take immediate steps to pre- 
vent a massive march and demonstra- 
tion, and instead allow a small number 
of the petitioners to enter the city, and 
speak, and otherwise present their peti- 
tion in an orderly manner, thus symboli- 
cally representing all the other would-be 
participants. 

The idea that in order for some to 
have the right to protest, others must 
have the right to loot, burn, and destroy 
is ridiculous. It is self-destruction for 
the Nation. 

In the recent riots here in Washington 
it was necessary to call in more than 
12,000 military personnel. Thousands of 
others were on standby and on an alert 
status to support them. The cost was in 
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many millions of dollars, at a time when 
we are trying to make ends meet in the 
national budget and to provide some re- 
lief in the way of domestic programs that 
would help the poverty stricken. To al- 
low a situation to develop that would re- 
quire the expenditure of additional mil- 
lions merely to keep peace is not only un- 
wise but also an act of pure foolishness. 

The cost of the recent riot here will 
total multimillions of dollars. 

Police and fire protection was well over 
$5 million. The cost of Federal troops 
was in the millions. I am unable to get 
an estimate of that cost. 

Loss of tax revenue in the city was 
nearly $3 million. Loss of property may 
go as high as $40 million or more. 

Some hotels have stated that their con- 
vention and tourist trade has dropped by 
one-third. There are widespread reports 
that people throughout the Nation are 
reluctant to come to their Capital City 
to attend conventions. Some high schools 
have canceled long planned trips to visit 
the Nation’s Capital. Others have written 
their Senators and Representatives, in- 
quiring whether or not it is safe to come 
to Washington. 

We are sending military aid, economic 
aid, counsel, and advice all over the 
world, and do not have a policy or prac- 
tice that can maintain order within two 
blocks of the White House. 

A government that cannot or does not 
control crime in its streets cannot long 
have the respect of other nations to the 
degree that its money is accepted as 
sound in the trade and financial chan- 
nels of the world. 

The right to petition and to protest in 
this case can be preserved and at the 
same time disorder can be averted by a 
symbolic march and an orderly protest 
by a very few. 

This matter of “rights” is a two-way 
street. There is a right of reasonable 
protest which has always been recog- 
nized. Other citizens also have rights, 
particularly to be secure in their persons 
and in their property. 

Further, as a taxpayer who pays taxes 
in the District of Columbia I object to 
the unnecessary expenditure of funds 
merely to allow a massive protest that 
could be better made on a very small 
scale. 

If this march takes place, I urge the 
public officials of this city, or such Fed- 
eral officials as may be in charge—the 
Attorney General or other representa- 
tives of the President—to take a firm 
and unmovable position that any violator 
of the law will be punished in accordance 
with the crime committed. Further, it 
should be made clear at the outset that 
such force will be used against violators 
as is necessary to stop looting, arson, 
property damage, and personal injury to 
innocent victims. There is nothing new 
about that principle. It is as old as the 
common law of England. 

The real question is whether the Gov- 
ernment is going to provide deserved pro- 
tection to the person and to the property 
owner who has a right to expect and 
demand protection. It is a question of 
whether the innocent American citizen 
will have the protection of this Govern- 
ment, so that he can exercise his consti- 
tutional right to own property and to be 
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free from bodily harm on his own prem- 
ises and in the public streets where he 
has a right to be. It is a question of 
whether we will have rule by hoodlums, 
bandits, and law violators, or whether we 
will have law and order. 

Frankly, I think that if a large-scale 
march and the massing of thousands of 
people here in Washington is tolerated 
by the Federal Government, there is 
more than an even chance that it will 
set up further riots, lootings, and burn- 
ings within the Capital City. With these 
flashed on the television screen, the sug- 
gestion is given to others in other cities 
and areas to follow the examples set here 
in the Capital City. We already have suf- 
ficient laws to meet the situation. The 
enforcement of these laws is an execu- 
tive function. 

Mr. President, I do not like to overstate 
the bad facts, but we Senators know, or 
at least some of us know, that our staffs 
here in this Capital City are afraid to be 
on the streets in some places even in the 
daytime, and virtually all places at night. 

I raise this added question: Should 
these occurrences spread to the country- 
side, to villages, small towns and small 
cities, where will the protection come 
from for the people of those areas? They 
have no large police force, no large force 
of firemen to protect them. There will not 
even be enough soldiers available nor 
the means to get them there to protect 
these areas. The question answers itself. 
They will not have adequate protection. 

Further, in riots, as in all other law 
violations, blame for wrongdoing must be 
placed on the wrongdoers. The wrong- 
doer must be punished and if he is caught 
in the act he must be stopped and ar- 
rested. The police should be given the 
authority necessary to prevent and stop 
riots, looting and arson. Those indi- 
viduals who are arrested should be tried 
and, if convicted, given sentences ap- 
propriate to the very grave seriousness 
of the crime. 

I am interested in and concerned about 
the problems of our times. More training 
for our youth is necessary. Jobs and op- 
portunities will have to be created from 
time to time. Any sound program to meet 
conditions must include a plan of train- 
ing, and the creation of jobs, but in my 
view it must also include the requirement 
of a day’s work for a day’s pay. I shall 
support a plan for more training, and 
more jobs where needed and for the de- 
serving who will work. 

What ever courses may be followed in 
meeting these problems, we will finally 
have to make a firm condition to main- 
tain law and order at all events. This 
requirement must apply to all people. 
Then, we must enforce that firm decision 
with whatever force may be necessary. 
No more. No less. 

The great majority of the people of 
our Nation know that these steps are 
necessary, and therefore want them 
taken. They are watching their public 
officials and will, in time, demand the 
necessary action to get the end result. 

I believe that the candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States who takes a 
firm and definite stand on this question, 
and promises the American people that 
he will be firm in these demands, and is 
sincere and convincing so as to persuade 
the people that he will actually carry out 
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this promise, will be the next President 
of the United States. 

Many millions of people are deeply 
concerned and want action. They say 
little now, but are thinking and listen- 
ing. They will speak at the polls in 
November. 

I want to again give a word of advice 
and counsel to the colored people and 
to any others who may be inclined to 
come to W. from Mississippi. 
That word of advice is to stay out of this 
march. Nothing good for them or for 
anyone else can come from it. They run 
the risk that harm can come to any indi- 
vidual or any group. I mean by that the 
possibility of personal injury and vio- 
lence in the course of any demonstrations 
that may get out of hand. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
brief statement I made in connection 
with this matter on the floor of the 
Senate on March 29, 1968, which was 
printed at page 8266 of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Srewnts. Mr. President, are we still in 
the morning hour? 

The PRESDING OFFICER. Yes. There is a 15- 
minute period for the transaction of morning 
business. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, the riot in Memphis which 
has developed out of the announced nonvio- 
lent protest march presents a very strong 
and valuable lesson that the city of Wash- 
ington would do well to study. The morning 
press reports that because of these riots, city 
government authorities here are reassessing 
plans for the proposed poor people’s march 
on Washington, now scheduled for April 22. 

What happened in Memphis clearly shows 
that the best policy for Washington officials 
to follow is to stop the marchers at the city 
limits, allowing a small number of them and 
their leader, who presumably will be Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King, who also led the Memphis 
march, to come in and speak and otherwise 
present their case in an orderly manner and, 
thus, symbolically represent all the other 
would-be participants, 

The idea that in order that some may have 
the right to protest, others must have the 
right to loot, burn, and destroy, is, of course, 
ridiculous. Furthermore, it is self-destructing 
for the Nation, unless it is stopped. 

This is another case in which the Govern- 
ment must have the will to act. The govern- 
ment authorities responsible for keeping 
peace and order must act firmly and 
promptly. 

It is a tragic situation when practically all 
of the National Guard of a State must be 
called out, or at least alerted, in order to 
protect the businesses and the lives of shop- 
owners, simply to allow unlimited numbers 
to march and protest, while, nevertheless, 
violence and loss of life do occur. 

There are rights on both sides of this ques- 
tion. While those who protest have a right to 
do so in an orderly and manner, 
other citizens also have rights, particularly 
to be secure in their persons and in their 
property. 

Mr. President, until we assess the situation 
further and place the blame on those who 
are in the wrong rather than categorically 
blame the police, we are not going to face up 
to any kind of remedy to meet the situation. 

I want to refer to the prospective cost and 
waste which will go with the huge, planned 
march on Washington. 

Last October, during the march on the 
Pentagon, Senators may recall, it cost the 
Government more than $1 million—I repeat, 
$1 million in additional outlays. 

I want to give a word of advice and counsel 
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to the colored people and to any others who 
may be inclined to come to Washington from 
Mississippi. It is to stay out of this march. 
Nothing good for them or for anyone else 
can come from it. They run the risk that 
harm can come to any individual or any 
group. I mean by that the possibility of per- 
sonal injury and violence in the course of any 
demonstrations that may get out of hand. 


TRIBUTE TO ARTHUR GOLDBERG 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the resig- 
nation of Ambassador Arthur Goldberg 
as American Ambassador to the United 
Nations represents a great loss of dedi- 
cated public service to the American 
people and to the Nation. I hope it will 
be a retirement from public service on 
the part of Ambassador Goldberg for 
but a very, very short period of time, for 
I hope that the leaders of our Govern- 
ment, at the White House, and any other 
place where the drafting of further serv- 
ice can come from, will cause his early 
return in some other capacity to public 
service. 

I have known Arthur Goldberg for 
many, many years. I have worked closely 
with him in various capacities. I use the 
word “statesmanship” in its true mean- 
ing. Arthur Goldberg unquestionably 
will go down in American history as one 
of the outstanding statesmen of this pe- 
riod. He is a juridical statesman. 

In my opinion, when he honored the 
Supreme Court by his presence, he was 
on his way toward making one of the 
outstanding juridical records of the 
Court. Had he remained there, I think 
that at the end of that juridical service 
he would have gone down in history with 
a record comparable to that of a Mar- 
shall, a Brandeis, a Holmes, a Frank- 
furter, and a Warren. 

In the field of constitutional law, I 
considered him the equal to one of the 
greatest constitutional law authorities in 
the history of our country who has been 
writing decisions in recent times, Justice 
William O. Douglas. 

Arthur Goldberg is also a great diplo- 
matic statesman, as he has demonstrated 
over and over again in the magnificent 
service he has rendered as our Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations. The record he 
made early in his service in the United 
Nations in connection with the Indian- 
Pakistan crisis, the position he has taken 
in regard to the various issues that have 
arisen betwen the United States and the 
Soviet Union, his brilliant record of im- 
partiality and farsightedness in the han- 
dling of the position of the United States 
in the United Nations in respect to the 
Middle East crisis, the position he has 
taken in regard to our Asiatic crisis, write 
an indelible record in the diplomatic 
history of this Nation in the United Na- 
tions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, that record 
alone would stand in history as a great 
monument to his statesmanship. How- 
ever, he has also been a great political 
statesman, too, for I know whereof I 
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speak when I speak of the services he 
has rendered Presidents of the United 
States. He was a close counselor of Presi- 
dent Truman. I know something about 
some of the relationships that existed 
between Arthur Goldberg and President 
Truman. I also know that in the field 
of labor relations, because I worked 
closely with him during the war years 
of World War II. We all know the great 
service Arthur Goldberg rendered Ameri- 
ean labor, as general counsel of the Steel- 
workers of America. 

We know of his brilliant service as Sec- 
retary of Labor. Because many of these 
services were so closely related to politi- 
cal statesmanship, because of political 
problems and issues that were involved 
in relation to the services he rendered the 
President, that I wish to include at this 
point that Arthur Goldberg is also a great 
political statesman. 

Mr, President, the closing point about 
this man’s great record that I wish to 
stress is that he has been, as a lawyer 
and a judge, one of the leading men in 
our country in the support he has given 
to the great ideal of the rule of law in in- 
ternational relations, which he has al- 
ways defended. 

Time and again, our Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Arthur Goldberg, has 
sought to call the attention not only 
of our country but also of the world to 
the fact that there is no hope of work- 
ing out arrangements for permanent 
peace unless the nations of the world 
lay down their arms and proceed to sub- 
stitute the rule of international law for 
the use of military might. 

I think that one of the most recent 
contributions in support of that ideal 
was his appearance in public hearings 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to testify in support of the Mans- 
field resolution, which proposed that it 
was the sense of the Senate the Presi- 
dent of the United States should submit 
to the Security Council a resolution 
whereby the Security Council would be 
called upon to take over jurisdiction of 
the threat to the peace of the world in 
Southeast Asia. He testified in support 
of that resolution even though our coun- 
try was one of the chief belligerents in 
that war. 

I shall never forget Arthur Goldberg’s 
testimony that morning. As the Senate 
knows, I had submitted a companion 
resolution which spelled out the specifics 
as to what I thought our country must 
do if it is to comply with its obligations 
under international law. However, I 
made clear that I would support the 
Mansfield resolution as the first step, 
hoping that it would suffice and that our 
President would submit to the Security 
Council a resolution that would carry 
out our international law obligations. 

I hope that he still will. I regret that 
he has not done so to date. I would, when 
he made his recent historic speech of 
March 31, that he had included in it not 
only a call for the reconvening of the 
Geneva conference, which he did, but 
I would that he also had decided to sub- 
mit the kind of resolution which was 
clearly implied in the Mansfield resolu- 
tion and that the whole issue would now 
be pending before the Security Council 
of the United Nations. Such a resolution, 
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of course, must call for a cease-fire, and 
must call for a clear commitment on our 
part that we will abide by the jurisdic- 
tion of the Security Council, and if ve- 
toed, then by the General Assembly. We 
have never made that commitment. Let 
me say once more, that until we do, the 
United States stands outside the pale of 
international law vis a vis in the war in 
South Vietnam. 

Arthur Goldberg appeared before us 
and testified as the only witness for the 
administration in support of the Mans- 
field resolution. The record will show 
that at the beginning of his testimony 
he said that he came to testify in sup- 
port of the Mansfield resolution but 
without prejudice to the Morse resolu- 
tion, and further stated he took that 
position because I had announced that I 
would go along with the Mansfield reso- 
lution as the first step, although I pre- 
ferred the specifics of my own resolution. 

Mr. President, this morning, I suggest 
that the testimony of Arthur Goldberg 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions will also go down in history as 
coming from a man who backed up his 
preachments in regard to a great inter- 
national policy. 

Thus, I want to say that in these re- 
marks that I speak from the depths of 
my heart in honoring a great statesman, 
a juridical statesman, a diplomatic 
statesman, and a political statesman. 

I close by saying that I also speak my 
high praise for George Ball, who served 
brilliantly as Under Secretary of State, 
and who has been appointed by the Pres- 
ident to fill the position Arthur Goldberg 
will leave as our Ambassador to the 
United Nations, just as soon as his resig- 
nation becomes effective, which I under- 
stand will be somewhere around June 1. 

George Ball is a brilliant and able 
public servant, one who, I believe—as I 
have listened to him as a witness and 
observed his public service—and will not 
be at variance with Arthur Goldberg 
with respect to the desirability, at long 
last, of this country’s doing something 
which it has not done yet; namely, in- 
stead of using military might, to propose 
substituting the rules of international 
law and the procedures of peacekeeping 
available to us, as we will be doing, in 
committing ourselves for the first time 
to abide by the jurisdiction of all peace- 
keeping procedures. 


MARCH OF THE POOR ON 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I happened 
to be in the Chamber a few minutes ago 
when the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] addressed himself to the sub- 
ject of the poor people’s march on 
Washington. 

While I have no prepared remarks, I 
do have a very brief reaction which I 
think should be placed in the Record to 
achieve some balance. 

Mr. President, I remember, about 5 
years ago, in 1963, when another peoples 
march was proposed. That was to be a 
march in support of a petition for civil 
rights legislation, which we now know 
as the civil rights law of 1964. 

There were voices raised of great 
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alarm and protest against that march. 
Indeed, I remember some advising the 
President of the United States, then 
John F. Kennedy, that he not be in the 
White House, that he, in a sense, take a 
vacation. 

I recall his response. It was “The peo- 
ple have a right to petition. Let them 
come.” 

I think, on balance, this is a much 
healthier attitude for a society like ours 
to take. If I have a grievance and am 
white and rich, I am welcome. If some- 
one is poor and black—or just poor— 
and has a grievance, let him be welcome, 
too 


All of us are sensitive to violence, what- 
ever the occasion, but today let us review 
in our own minds whether our traditions 
do not suggest that if there are Ameri- 
cans in this land who feel a grievance, 
if there is something which they believe 
the Federal Government can do which it 
is not doing, and in their judgment they 
think they can advance the cause of 
justice by coming here and presenting 
to us their petition, let them be welcome. 

There are many things the Federal 
Government should be doing which it is 
not. We did not have to wait for the Ker- 
ner Commission Report to advise us of 
what the Federal Government should be, 
but is not doing. 

We were told just this week that there 
are millions of Americans in this aflu- 
ent land of ours who can be described as 
“starving” in the sense they are not able 
to get even one nutritional meal a day, 
and it is that way for them every day of 
the year. It should not take an army to 
descend on us to persuade us that we 
should do more about that. 

I would say, recognizing the sensi- 
tivity, acknowledging the possibility that 
disagreements may bring a clash and 
strife, that we are better off to say to 
every American, whatever side of the 
railroad tracks he comes from, whatever 
his educational background is, “If you 
feel that you want to advise the Congress 
that by acting it can make conditions 
more equitable and fair; that by acting 
it can improve the quality of American 
life, come; be welcome.” 

The chance of violence is a lot less 
if that is our attitude in advance. It 
should be our attitude in any case. I do 
not choose to counsel one with a petition, 
whoever he may be, not to come to the 
capital of his country. I hope any who 
come, on any occasion, will be respected 
and, in turn, will respect the rights of 
others. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
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Foop AND AGRICULTURE ACT oF 1968 

A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide continuing legis- 
lation for maintaining farm income, stabiliz- 
ing prices and assuring adequate supplies of 
agricultural commodities (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, re- 
porting, pursuant to law that the appropria- 
tion for the Department of Justice for “Sup- 
port of U.S. prisoners,” for the fiscal year 
1968 had been apportioned on a basis indi- 
cating a need for a supplemental estimate 
of appropriation; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

SPECIAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND 
FINANCIAL POLICIES 
A letter from the Chairman, National Ad- 

visory Council on International Monetary 

and Financial Policies, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, its special report on the pro- 
posed replenishment of resources of the In- 

3 „ Association, dated 
p: with an accompany: rt); 

to the Committee on Foreign — ‘ 

REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a confidential report on the problems in 
developing the Pershing missile system indi- 
cating a need for better communication 
among Army officials, Department of the 
Army (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, reporting on the improve- 
ments in management controls over office 
copying machines, Department of Agricul- 
ture, dated April 25, 1968 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION AUTHORIZING PosTMAS- 
TER GENERAL To ENTER INTO CERTAIN SERV- 
IcE CONTRACTS 
A letter from the Postmaster General of 

the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize the Post- 
master General to enter into certain service 
contracts for periods not exceeding 4 years, 
and for other p (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on today, April 26, 
1968, the Vice President signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills, which had previ- 
ously been signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives: 


S. 10. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the vessel 
Ocean Delight, owned by Saul Zwecker, of 
Port Clyde, Maine, to be documented as a 
vessel of the United States with coastwise 
privileges; 

S. 1093. An act to authorize the use of the 
vessel Annie B. in the coastwise trade; 

S. 3135. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 by extending the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting; 

H.R. 15344. An act to amend section 14(b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to 
extend for 2 years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase U.S. obligations 
directly from the Treasury; and 

H.R. 15398. An act to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to strengthen and expand 
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food service programs for children, and for 
other purposes. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. BROOKE, 
Mr. Case, Mr. KENNEDY OF Massachu- 
setts, Mr. MONDALE, and Mr. Lan- 
BOROUGH) : 

S. 3394. A bill to amend the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1967 in order to provide 
for a more equitable system of selecting per- 
sons for induction into the Armed Forces un- 
der such act; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hart when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 3395. A bill to further promote the or- 
ganization and operation of Federal credit 
unions and consumer counseling programs 
among the poor, by providing for improved 
means of f shing technical assistance 
through experimental, developmental, dem- 
onstration and pilot projects and through 
training programs carried out in conjunction 
with other Federal departments and agencies, 
State and local governments, private non- 
profit organizations, and other organiza- 
tions; to the Committee on Banking and 


ncy. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proxmire when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 3398. A bill for the relief of Lillian 

Biazzo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


S. 3394—INTRODUCTION OF DRAFT 
REFORM BILL 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I introduce 
a bill to amend the Military Selective 
Service Act of 1967 and ask that it be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3394) to amend the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1967 in order 
to provide for a more equitable system 
of selecting persons for induction into 
the Armed Forces under such act, intro- 
duced by Mr. Harr (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, my bill at- 
tempts to put more equity and certainty 
into the draft process. It attempts to 
fairly distribute today’s burden of “who 
shall serve when not all serve” among all 
potential draftees and at the same time 
give the Armed Forces a younger, strong- 
er, more easily trainable army. 

Specifically, the bill I have just intro- 
duced for myself and Mr. BROOKE, Mr. 
Case, Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. 
MONDALE, and Mr. YARBOROUGH changes 
existing draft law in four major ways: 

First. It reverses the existing order of 
call so that selection and induction will 
be made primarily from 19-year-olds. 
Presently, draft-eligible young men be- 
tween 19 and 25 are called in the order 
of oldest first. 

Second. It creates a “prime selection” 
group from which most, if not all, 
draftees would come. This prime selec- 
tion group would consist of three classes 
of draft registrants: Qualified registrants 
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who have attained the age of 19 but not 
yet attained the age of 20; qualified reg- 
istrants who have been previously de- 
ferred and whose deferments cease; and 
qualified registrants between the ages of 
20 and 26 who are not now deferred and 
have not yet been called. 

Third. It states that no draft regis- 
trant shall remain a member of the 
prime selection group for more than 1 
year. 

Fourth. It removes from current law a 
provision prohibiting the administration 
from setting up a draft lottery. 

Mr. President, the need for draft law 
reform is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent. Just this past Tuesday, according to 
the New York Times, Selective Service 
Director Lewis Hershey warned that 
draft calls for fiscal year 1969, which 
begins July 1, could exceed the previ- 
ously announced total of 240,000 men by 
as much as 100,000. 

Under the Military Selective Service 
Act of 1967 and recent Selective Service 
rulings, these 340,000 draftees in fiscal 
year 1969 will be called on the basis of 
oldest men first. Nobody seems too happy 
with this prospect. 

Coupled with this past February 16 
Selective Service ruilng ending graduate 
school deferments, the effect of the pres- 
ent law’s oldest-men-first draft policy 
will be to cut next fall’s graduate school 
enrollment anywhere from 20 to 60 per- 
cent. Next fall’s graduate school popu- 
lation could, thus, end up consisting of 
the halt and the lame, women, foreign 
students, and a few veterans. 

At the same time, the Defense Depart- 
ment is unhappy with a continuation of 
the oldest-men-first draft policy in fiscal 
year 1969. For example, according to 
General Wheeler— 

I've had a lot of experience in training 
young men and I find that the young ones 
are eager, they are sturdy, they learn quickly. 
Sometimes the older men, who have taken 
on responsibilities of a family or have other 
drawdowns on their means, are not as eager, 
not as willing, to undertake military service 
as the younger men. 


Under my bill, the order of induction 
is reversed so that the youngest qualified 
registrants, the 19-year-olds, are drafted 
first. Such a reversal of the order of call 
has been advocated by a 1966 Depart- 
ment of Defense study, the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Selective Service, 
the Clark report, the President’s 1967 
draft message, and the Senate and 
House Armed Services Committee's re- 
ports on the 1967 draft law. 

In 1967, when it passed the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967, Congress 
was concerned about student deferments 
leading to permanent exemptions from 
military service. Under my bill, a prime 
selection group from which draftees shall 
be chosen is designated. This prime selec- 
tion group shall consist mainly of those 
registrants who are 19 years old. To pre- 
vent student and other deferments from 
leading to exemptions from military 
service, my bill also places in this prime 
selection group those registrants who 
have been previously deferred and whose 
deferments cease. 

In addition, my bill states that no reg- 
istrant shall be a member of the prime 
selection group for more than 1 year. 
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Thus, the nondeferred 19-year-old, the 
college senior whose student deferment 
is ending, and the 23-year-old defense 
plant worker who leaves his occupation- 
ally deferred job will all receive the same 
amount of exposure to the draft. 

Under my bill, qualified registrants 
will face 1 year of maximum vulner- 
ability—1 year membership in prime se- 
lection group—to the draft. Generally, 
for most registrants, this year of maxi- 
mum vulnerability will come at age 19. 
Thus, the uncertainty presently gen- 
erated in the personal lives of draft- 
liable men who now live under the gun 
of the draft for 2, 3, and 4 years would be 
greatly reduced. 

In passing the 1967 draft law, Congress 
inserted a provision barring the admin- 
istration from setting up a draft lottery; 
my bill deletes this provision. 

The President’s Advisory Commission 
on Selective Service found that each year 
some 2 million men reach draft age. Of 
that 2 million, between 100,000 and 350,- 
000 have to be drafted annually to meet 
the manpower needs of our Armed 
Forces. The problem boils down to: How 
shall those draftees be selected? 

The President’s Commission on Selec- 
tive Service, the President himself, and 
Senator Epwarp KENNEDY have all made 
a forceful case for adoption of a random 
selection system of choosing draftees— 
citing a lottery as an equitable response 
to today’s problem of drafting one man 
out of five or six available draft regis- 
trants. 

Although I personally feel a random 
selection plan has much merit, in my bill 
I have merely deleted the 1967 draft 
law’s provision prohibiting the adminis- 
tration from setting up a lottery. My bill 
thus coincides with the Senate-passed 
draft bill of 1967 which contained no 
provision prohibiting a lottery. Under my 
bill, discretionary authority is left with 
the administration to institute a lottery 
or any other method of selection it finds 
best suits our manpower needs. Thus, un- 
der my bill, if the administration finds a 
lottery is administratively unworkable 
or not suited to our manpower needs dur- 
ing the Vietnam conflict, it has the 
flexibility to institute an alternative 
method of selection. 

Last spring, Congress chose to enact a 
basically inequitable draft law, a law 
which 23 of us here in the Senate voted 
against. 

There are a great many equities to be 
balanced in the draft system, and this bill 
is a new effort to make the Selective 
5 System a more dependable jug- 
gler. 

First of all, younger men make better 
soldiers for many reasons. They are more 
adaptable and less settled in careers. So 
it simply makes good sense to draw the 
bulk of our Army from their ranks. 

On one hand, we should be reluctant 
to interrupt schooling and on the other 
hand we should not allow men to escape 
service simply because they are rich 
enough to go to college. 

On one hand we want to keep the sys- 
tem flexible while on the other hand we 
have a real obligation to allow every 
young man some point in his life where 
he can begin a career in reasonable cer- 
tainty that it won’t be interrupted. 

On February 28, I joined with Senator 
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EDWARD KENNEDY, a leading expert on the 
draft law, in sponsoring an extensive 
draft law reform bill. 

My proposal is a more modest one that 
can, perhaps, be pushed more rapidly to 
meet some of these pressing problems. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement on the bill prepared by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


I have co-sponsored this bill to amend the 
Military Selective Service Act of 1967 in the 
hope that some progress can be made this 
year toward effectuating change in our 
anachronistic and unfair procedure for 
selecting our nation’s young men for mili- 
tary service. 

One year ago Congress had before it a 
unique opportunity to act on draft reform. 
At that time the Senate passed a bill which 
would have given wide discretionary author- 
ity to the President to institute the reforms 
recommended by the President's National 
Advisory Council on Selective Service. The 
Senate approved bill was an enlightened 
effort reflecting the hard work of the entire 
membership of the Committee on Armed 
Services and its Chairman. It provided the 
framework for an equitable law. It gave the 
President maximum flexibility to institute 
the very changes he had requested from the 
congress: a fair and random system of select- 
ing persons for military induction, the draft- 
ing of the youngest first, and greater unl- 
formity of deferment policies and standards. 

The House Armed Services Committee, 
nevertheless, supported by its own separate 
study of the draft laws, greatly changed the 
Senate bill, adopting many punitive and 
restrictive provisions not in the Senate bill. 
The House adopted its committee bill with 
little change. Virtually all of these House 
provisions were adopted subsequently in the 
Senate-House Conference, and this confer- 
ence bill was found acceptable to the Senate 
to be signed into law. 

Where only two Senators had opposed the 
original Senate version of the draft bill, the 
restrictive House-dominated version was op- 
posed by 23 Senators. This bill, and later law, 
ignored the recommendations of the Marshall 
Commission, two Senate Committees and the 
President, himself. It ignored the readily ap- 
parent facts of how the present system har- 
bors inequities in selection. It failed to come 
to grips with inadequacies of a system that 
arbitrarily discriminates in selection by race, 
educational and economic as well 
as residence. It represented a step backwards 
at a crucial time when the people of this 

country ted Congress to meet its re- 
sponsibilities by a step forward. 

Where do we find ourselves today? Draft 
calls have not significantly subsided, General 
Hershey gives us every indication that the 
fiscal 1969 levels will be maintained at the 
near-350,000 mark. Severe fighting and in- 
creased Vietnam casualties only serve to 
sharpen the focus on the inequities of the 
existing system. A certain disquietude con- 
tinues to spread among our young people 
throughout the country. And the early cessa- 
tion of fighting does not seem imminent. 

The termination of graduate school defer- 
ments has only exacerbated tensions further. 
The Defense Department has been emphatic 
in its opposition to the “oldest first” policy 
as undesirable from any standpoint. Men are 
harder to train; dependency and occupa- 
tional deferments become vastly expanded; 
and uncertainty for all concerned is further 
compounded. 

Our graduate school programs have been 
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thrown into a state of confusion by the 
recent According to a survey made 
by the Council of Graduate Schools, enroll- 
ment drops will run as high as 75% among 
males in the first graduate year. Specific dis- 
ciplines that are heavily male oriented will 
lose almost two thirds of their entering class. 
It is expected that the majority of the nearly 
200,000 male graduate students by ensuing 
draft calls. Moreover, universities and col- 
leges which have contracted faculty, under- 
taken expansion, or adopted new programs 
are faced with an immediate as well as long 
range planning crisis. 

The entire draft predicament refiects utter 
folly. What is even more absurd, is that we 
recognize this situation and do nothing 
about it. 

I have been long interested in reform of 
the draft, seeking to make it a fair, Just and 
predictable system. I chaired seven days of 
hearings on the manpower implications of 
selective service. I testified before both the 
Senate and House Armed Services Commit- 
tees. And I participated in the floor debates 
when the 1967 bill was before the Senate. 
For the past two years I have sought to 
awaken the congressional conscience to the 
situation we face under the existing law. 

Nearly two months ago I introduced a bill, 
S. 3052, aimed at comprehensively restruc- 
turing the Selective Service System. This 18 
point bill was directed toward replacing un- 
certainty, unfairness, discrimination under a 
patchwork law with certitude, equity, pre- 
dictability and uniformity. I called for a fair 
and random system of selecting persons for 
induction into military service, for the equal 
application of deferment policies, for the in- 
vestigation of the feasibility of establishing 
a volunteer army, and for other much needed 
reforms. 

I have been extremely gratified by the 
favorable response I have received on this 
proposal from business, political, academic, 
religious, and student groups. It is their feel- 
ing, and I concur, that the enactment of this 
legislation would rectify the inequities and 
injustices existent in our draft system. 

For the past two months I have been ex- 
ploring the possibility of holding hearings on 
this bill. I have approached numerous col- 
leagues suggesting that we reopen the draft 
issue. These efforts have not produced the 
results which I and the vast majority of the 
American people would like to see—much 
needed draft reform. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I think we must 
begin anew to raise the draft question. In 
sponsoring Senator Hart's draft bill, a modi- 
fied version of my own proposal, I am once 
again voicing my opinion and concern that 
we must act on this issue. It is my sincere 
FFP 

this proposal, returning to the language and 
intent of the Senate passed 1967 draft bill. 


S. 3395—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
HELP LIMITED-INCOME CONSUM- 
ERS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill authorizing a 
Federal program to help the poor, 
through credit unions and consumer 
counseling, to break out of the vicious 
circle of poverty. I described the bill and 
the conditions which make it necessary 
in a floor speech yesterday. Basically, the 
bill would permit an imaginative pro- 
gram administered by the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions known as Project 
Moneywise to continue on an expanded 
basis. The full text of the bill was printed 
in the Recorp for yesterday, April 25, as 
a part of my remarks on this vitally nec- 
essary legislation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
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pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3395) to further promote 
the organization and operation of Fed- 
eral credit unions and consumer coun- 
seling programs among the poor, by pro- 
viding for improved means of furnishing 
technical assistance through experimen- 
tal, developmental, demonstration and 
pilot projects and through training pro- 
grams carried out in conjunction with 
other Federal departments and agencies, 
State and local governments, private 
nonprofit organizations, and other 
organizations introduced by Mr. Prox- 
MIRE, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
OCEAN EXPLORATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit today, for appropriate reference, a 
Senate concurrent resolution that has 
great potential significance to the United 
States and particularly to our coastal 
areas. 

The concurrent resolution endorses 
and supports an International Decade of 
Ocean Exploration, proposed by the 
President in his message to the Congress 
on March 8, and reiterated in the report 
on marine science affairs to the Con- 
gress several days later. 

The message and report recommended 
that the peaceful promise of the ocean’s 
depths be explored for their potential 
wealth in food, minerals, and other re- 
sources. 

In his message, the President stated 
that he had instructed the Secretary of 
State to consult with other nations on 
the steps that could be taken to launch 
an unprecedented International Decade 
of Ocean Exploration. 

The concurrent resolution I am sub- 
mitting today spells out in somewhat 
more detail activities that this interna- 
tional program should include which di- 
rectly affect the United States and would 
inure to our benefit. I quote: 

1. An national program of ex- 
ploration in waters close to the shores of the 
United States. 

2. Intensified activities in wa- 
ters more distant from the United States. 

3. Accelerated development of the capabil- 
ities of the United States to explore the 
oceans and particularly the training and edu- 
cation of needed scientists, engineers, and 
technicians. 


The resolution states that improved 
understanding of ocean processes would 
enhance the protection of life and prop- 
erty against severe storms and other 
hazards, further the safety of maritime 
commerce, benefit the Nation’s fishing 
and mineral extracting industries, and 
would contribute to the advancement of 
a broad range of scientific techniques. 

This is a position that the Committee 
on Commerce has consistently taken in 
all its oceanography bills, commencing 
with Senate Resolution 136 of the 86th 
Congress, first session, and culminating 
with the Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Development Act of 1966. That 
position has been unanimously ap- 
proved by the Senate on each occasion. 

Important advances in marine tech- 
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nology and engineering during the past 
10 years have now made the program 
of intensified ocean exploration feasible 
and inviting. 

The Decade of Ocean Exploration en- 
visions the utilization of ships, buoys, 
aircraft, satellites, undersea submers- 
ibles, and other platforms, advanced 
navigation systems, and expanded data 
systems, as the resolution points out. 

The concurrent resolution further calls 
for an annual report by the President on 
the progress of the program and its 
transmission to the Congress, together 
with the administration’s plans for its 
conduct during the ensuing year, and the 
department or agency designated to con- 
duct its varied activities. 

Mr. President, industry, science, and 
the public generally will welcome Sen- 
ate approval of this concurrent resolu- 
tion, which holds high promise for the 
Nation’s security, economy, and welfare. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The concurrent resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred; and, 
under the rule, the concurrent resolution 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
72) was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 72 

Whereas the Congress finds that an un- 
precedented scientific and technological 
readiness now exists for exploration of the 
oceans and their resources; 

Whereas accelerated exploration of the na- 
ture, extent, and distribution of ocean re- 
sources could significantly increase the food, 
mineral, and energy resources available for 
the benefit of mankind; 

Whereas improved understanding of ocean 
processes would enhance the protection of 
life and property against severe storms and 
other hazards, would further the safety of 
maritime commerce, would directly contrib- 
ute to the development of coastal areas of 
the Nation, would benefit the Nation’s fish- 
ing and mineral extractive industries, and 
would contribute to advancement of a broad 
range of scientific disciplines; 

Whereas realization of the full potential of 
the oceans will require a long-term program 
of exploration, observation, and study on a 
world-wide basis, utilizing ships, buoys, air- 
craft, satellites, undersea submersibles, and 
other platforms, advanced navigation sys- 
tems, and expanded data processing and dis- 
tribution facilities; 

Whereas the inherently international 
character of ocean phenomena has attracted 
the interest of many nations; 

Whereas excellence, experience, and capa- 
bilities in marine science and technology are 
shared by many nations and a broad pro- 
gram of ocean exploration can most effec- 
tively and economically be carried out 
through a cooperative effort by many nations 
of the world; and 

Whereas the United States has begun to 
explore through the United Nations and 
other forums international interest in a 
long-term program of ocean exploration: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the United 
States (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That it is the sense of Congress 
that the United States should participate in 
and give full support to an International 
Decade of Ocean Exploration during the 
1970’s which would include (1) an expanded 
national program of exploration in waters 
close to the shores of the United States, (2) 
intensified exploration activities in waters 
more distant from the United States, and 
(3) accelerated development of the capabili- 
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ties of the United States to explore the 
oceans and particularly the training and 
education of needed scientists, engineers, 
and technicians. 

Sec. 2. It is further the sense of Congress 
that the President should cooperate with 
other nations in (1) encouraging broad in- 
ternational participation in an International 
Decade of Ocean Exploration, (2) sharing 
results and experiences from national ocean 
exploration programs, (3) planning and co- 
ordinating international cooperative projects 
within the framework of a sustained, long- 
range international effort to investigate the 
world’s oceans, (4) strengthening and ex- 
panding international arrangements for the 
timely international exchange of oceano- 
graphic data, and (5) providing appropriate 
technical and training assistance and facili- 
ties to the developing countries and support 
to international organizations so they may 
effectively contribute their share to the In- 
ternational Decade of Ocean Exploration. 

Sec. 3. It is further the sense of Congress 
that the President in his annual report to 
the Congress on marine science affairs pur- 
suant to Public Law 89-454 should transmit 
to the Congress a plan setting forth the pro- 
posed participation of the United States for 
the next fiscal year in the International 
Decade of Ocean Exploration, The plan 
should contain a statement of the activities 
to be conducted and specify the department 
or agency of the Government which would 
conduct the activity and seek appropriations 
therefor. 


RESOLUTION 
HUNGER IN AMERICA 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, as 
I announced I would do last Monday, I 
am today submitting a Senate resolu- 
tion on hunger and human needs; for 
myself, and Senators MONDALE, Bodcs, 
HATFIELD, BAYH, BROOKE, BURDICK, CASE, 
CHURCH, CLARK, FONG, FULBRIGHT, GRUEN- 
ING, HART, HARRIS, INOUYE, JAVITS, KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts, KENNEDY of 
New York, KucHEL, Lone of Missouri, 
MANSFIELD, MAGNUSON, MCGEE, METCALF, 
Morse, Moss, MURPHY, MUSKIE, NELSON, 
PELL, PERCY, Provury, RANDOLPH, RIBI- 
COFF, Scott, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
YARBOROUGH, and Younc of Ohio. 

For the benefit of those who want 
further explanation of the resolution, I 
would like to refer them to page 10181 
of the Recorp for Monday, April 22, when 
I announced the proposed resolution and 
discussed it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, under the 
rule, the resolution will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 281) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, as follows: 

S. Res. 281 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that 
every American does not have the basic food, 
clothing, and other necessities essential to 
life and health; and 

Whereas surveys conducted by Govern- 
ment agencies and responsible groups of 
citizens show that in spite of America’s 
abundance of food, fiber, and other resources 
our Federal food programs fail to reach 
many of the citizens lacking adequate quan- 
tities and/or quality of food, which may re- 
sult in the lifetime impairment of children 
mentally and physically, and in unnecessary 
disease, suffering, premature deaths 
among both young and adults, and 

Whereas restricted use of programs au- 
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thorized by Congress, reversion of funds, 
divisions of responsibility and authority 
within Congress and administrative agencies, 
unwise regulations and other obstacles im- 
pede and frustrate efforts to banish starva- 
tion and want for necessities among desper- 
ately disadvantaged poor within our Nation: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, and any and all other agencies with ap- 
plicable authorities shall use to the fullest 
extent possible their authorities under exist- 
ing laws, including the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, the Johnson-O’Malley 
Act, section 32 of the Tariff Act of 1935, the 
OEO Food Assistance Act, the school lunch 
and all other authorities for child and relief 
commodity programs, to meet immediately 
the food, fiber, and other basic needs of the 
Nation’s poor to the fullest extent possible; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That there is established a select 
committee of the Senate composed of three 
majority and two minority members of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
three majority and two minority members of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and three majority and two minority Mem- 
bers of the Senate appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate without regard to com- 
mittee assignment, to study the unmet basic 
needs among the people of the United States 
and to report back to the Senate not later 
than the opening of the 91st Congress legis- 
lation necessary to establish a coordinated 
program or programs which will assure every 
United States resident adequate food, cloth- 
ing and other basic necessities of life and 
health: Provided, That the select committee 
shall recommend to the Senate appropriate 
procedures for congressional consideration 
and oversight of such coordinated programs. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 26, 1968, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 10. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the ves- 
sel Ocean Delight, owned by Saul Zucker, 
of Port Clyde, Maine, to be documented as 
a vessel of the United States with coastwise 
privileges; 

S. 1093. An act to authorize the use of the 
vessel Annie B. in the coastwise trade; and 

S. 3135. An act to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 by extending the author- 
ization of appropriations for the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting. 


AVAILABILITY OF COPIES OF AD- 
MINISTRATION’S PATENT RE- 
FORM BILL 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pat- 
ents, Trademarks, and Copyrights, I wish 
to announce that copies of a proposed 
substitute for S. 1042, the administra- 
tion’s patent reform bill, are available in 
the subcommittee's office. The substitute, 
in its general structure, represents my 
current judgment as to what provisions 
should be contained in a sound patent 
revision bill. Because of the complexity 
and technical nature of this subject 
matter, I wish to afford all interested 
parties an opportunity to comment on 
this text prior to any action by the sub- 
committee. These comments should be 
submitted not later than May 15, 1968. 
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NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON BILL TO 
INCREASE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should like 
to announce that the Subcommittee on 
Railroad Retirement has scheduled hear- 
ings on S. 2838, a bill to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937, so as to in- 
crease the amount of the annuities pay- 
able thereunder to widows and widowers. 
This measure was introduced by Senator 
MORSE. 

will take place on May 1, 
1968 at 10:30, room 4232, New Senate 
Office Building. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
RIVERS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the Subcommittee on Flood Control- 
Rivers and Harbors of the Committee on 
Public Works, of which I have the honor 
to be chairman, has scheduled public 
hearings for the consideration of various 
water resource projects recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers, US. Army. 

These hearings are to be held on May 
14, 15, and 16, and May 21, 22, and 23, 
starting at 10 am., in room 4200, New 
Senate Office Building, and will conclude 
the series of hearings on this subject 
which were initiated last September. 

Upon conclusion of these hearings, an 
omnibus rivers and harbors and flood 
control bill will be drafted, with “the 
marking-up” session of the committee 
taking place, hopefully during the first 
or second weeks of June. In keeping with 
the desires of the leadership to complete 
committee action on major legislation at 
the earliest possible date, I would expect 
that an authorization measure would be 
brought to the floor for consideration by 
the Members of this body, shortly after 
the 15th of June. 

All interested persons desiring to tes- 
tify on favorable reports or other pro- 
posals, may arrange to do so by contact- 
ing the committee, telephone 225-6176. 


HEARING ON NONAPPROPRIATED 
FUND ACTIVITY JURISDICTION 
(S. 3163) 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in Judicial Machinery of the Ju- 
diciary Committee I wish to announce 
the opening of hearings by that subcom- 
mittee on S. 3163, which would provide 
courts of the United States with juris- 
diction over contract claims against non- 
appropriated fund activities of the 
United States. 

Hearings will begin at 9:30 a.m. on 
Wednesday, May 8, 1968, in the District 
of Columbia Committee hearing room, 
6226 New Senate Office Building. 


HEARINGS ON THE JUDICIAL RE- 


FORM ACT (S. 3055, S. 3060, S. 3061, 
AND S. 3062) 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Ju- 
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dicial Machinery I wish to announce 
that hearings before that subcommit- 
tee on S. 3055, S. 3060, S. 3061, and 
S. 3062, the Judicial Reform Act and 
other measures to improve the adminis- 
tration of the courts of the United States, 
will continue at 10 am. Wednesday, 
May 1; Wednesday, May 15; and Thurs- 
day, May 16, in the District of Columbia 
Committee hearing room, 6226 New 
Senate Office Building. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON WORKS FOR 
UNITY 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President— 

The progress of America is the achieve- 
ment of a Nation that is unified: not a Na- 
tion in lockstep, not a Nation where all men 
must think alike or act alike or vote alike— 
but a Nation in which the labors and the 
talents of the people make common cause 
toward common goals. 


Those are the words of President John- 
son, delivered at a dinner in Chicago this 
week. They are the words of a man who 
has put aside personal considerations for 
the purpose of uniting America at this 


With the overwhelming need today for 
national unity, I believe everyone should 
have the chance to read the remarks of 
the President on this subject. I ask unani- 
mous consent, therefore, that the Presi- 
dent’s speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESENT aT CHICAGO, ILL, 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Kerner, Mr. 
Mayor Dick Daley, Governor Shapiro, Gen- 
eral Clark, Colonel Arvey, Members of the 
delegation of Chicago—one of the finest dele- 
gations in all the Congress—my fellow Dem- 
ocrats, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

First, on behalf of Mrs. Johnson and my- 
self, I want to thank each and every one of 
you for this wonderful welcome. I never 
really realized that withdrawal pains could 
be so pleasant. For a minute, while you were 
standing there, I closed my eyes and I 
thought that I had leaped ahead of time 
to that other hall over by the stockyards. 
But then I realized who I was—the Presi- 
dent—not the Vice President, nor one of the 
Members of the Senate. 

As we came in down here tonight, I saw 
four of your men out there shouting, with 
their placards. They were yelling “thief, 
scoundrel and murderer” and some other 
ugly mames that I cannot repeat to this 
audience. 

My Secret Service detail, Mr. Mayor, and 
your Colonel Riley both seemed to be slightly 
alarmed and I had to tell them that it was 
only—as nearly as I could judge—four out- 
of-town Democratic leaders working to unite 
the Party. Colonel Riley readily assured all 
of us that they could not have been Chicago 
Democrats. 

Mayor Daley, we are so glad that you asked 
us to come. All of you have honored us by 
asking us here tonight. I am so proud and 
so happy to share your honors and the great 
pride that you people of Chicago feel with 
your great Mayor and my true and loyal 
friend for many years. 

I not only want to thank Dick and Mrs. 
Daley and their wonderful family from the 
bottom of my heart, but Mrs. Johnson and I 
will always be grateful for the strength that 
their loyalty and their cooperation and their 
steadfastness have given us every step of the 
way—all these years, all along the road. 

Governor Kerner and Governor Shapiro, 
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General Clark, I want to thank you, too. I 
want to explain that I came out here to- 
night to repay part of my debt. Mayor Daley 
extended this invitation to me last year. John 


to keep it. 


of our parties. 
For more than 100 years, both of 


were inspired by the counsel of sanity and 
good sense—from the brave and eloquent 
and wise Democratic heart of Adlai Steven- 
son. 

In this vital year, as we approach our 
national decision together, I believe that the 
example of such men from the heart of 
America must be the example that governs 
America’s head. 

When this Republic was born, Thomas Jef- 
ferson looked about at the energy and the 
creativity that stirred among the people in 
the first years of our freedom. He was ex- 
cited and he was inspired at what he saw. 
He wrote to a friend. He said: “It is like a 
new time.” 

He could have been writing about our 
own day. 

No man could serve where I have served 
now for more than four years and five long 
months—in this great office of all the peo- 
ple—without sensing that we are once again 
in “a new time.” 

Yet, there are fears and doubts and sus- 
picions and questions. 

There are young men and women wonder- 
ing if there is a place for them in a world 
that they did not make—in a world that 
eeply yearn to make far better than 
they think it is. 

There are mothers and fathers in every 
land and I am one of those fathers and she 
is one of those mothers—who despise war as 
their children despise it. 

I will devote all of my days and all of my 
powers and all of my energies to winning 
the peace that is the prayer of every single 
American family. 

‘There are men and women, boys and girls, 
whose souls rage each day 7 the bare 
walls and the bleak windows of their lives— 
where the sunlight of hope seldom ever 
shines. 

But the story of our land—America, the 
beautiful—the story of our times—The 
United States of America—is not a dismal 
story of wrongs without end. Here in Amer- 
ica, as nowhere else since time began, we 
are striving eagerly to let the t shine 
upon all of our people. Because that is what 
America is all about. 

Step by step, year by year, we are moving 
out of the darkness and out of the shadows, 
out into a new day of light and justice for 
all of our people. 

True, our society does still bear burdens 
and scars from times long before any of us 
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were born. We cannot correct the injustice 
of centuries in a matter of hours or days or 
months. But we are on our way and we have 
acted to relieve those burdens and to heal 
those wounds. Nowhere else—in no other so- 
ciety on this earth—are so many so devoted 
to leaving this earth better than they 
found it. 

I ask you, is there anyone in the room to- 
night who would trade where you are for 
where you were when you discovered this 
land? It is this purpose that is throbbing 
through our Republic tonight. 

It must be served. With God's help, it will 
be served, 

The progress of America is the achievement 
of a nation that is unified: not a nation in 
lockstep, not a nation where all men must 
think alike or act alike or vote alike—but a 
nation in which the labors and the talents 
of the people make common cause toward 
common goals. 

Our parties and our politics must ever serve 
this purpose. They must never be permitted 
to divide or to divert us from the goal of 
one America. 

In saying this to you, my friends, tonight 
I am only repeating the wisdom and the 
warnings of Great Americans throughout all 
of our history. From the first days of the 
Republic to our times, the leaders who have 
loved America have warned continuously 
against the divisive spirit of faction and spe- 
cial interests. Every generation of Ameri- 
cans must heed that warning. 

However strong we may be, however pros- 
perous we are, however just its purposes or 
however noble its causes, no Nation can long 
endure when citizen is turned against citi- 


race against race—and section against sec- 
tion—and generation against generation—by 
the mean and selfish spirit of partisanship. 

The decisions that we must make this 
year are among the most vitally important 
decisions that Americans have ever been 
called upon to face. Perhaps more than at 
any time in all of our past, we shall be choos- 
ing our future—and we shall be choosing the 
future of our children. 

‘The trial of our course and our wisdom will 
continue far belond the terrible ordeal of 
Vietnam. 


The test of our compassion will continue 
long after the ordeal of our great cities. 

Through all the ten thousand tomorrows 
of this century, the generations of Ameri- 
cans who are living now—and those who will 
live later—will awake each morning into a 
new world. In that new world, each day may 
bring challenge—and I hope each hour will 
bring promise. 


If the challenges are to be met—if the 
promises are to be realized—then America’s 
political parties must become the guardians 
of all the people. 

America will not be served by parties which 
only serve—or refuse to serve—those in busi- 
ness, or those in labor, or those in agricul- 
ture, or those in a specific minority or those 
in the cities, or those of one race or one 
heritage or one faith. We can and we must 
move on the broad highway toward greatness 
as a Nation only if the parties themselves are 
broad and open, receptive to all and always 
responsive to all of the people. 

Our politics today is changed—and it is 
changing. Our issues are new. Our align- 
ments are new. Our styles are new. Our 
slogans are new. And all of this is good— 
for it reflects and it serves the changes that 
are being wrought by America’s own advances 
in the world. But the purpose of our politics 
is not changed, and it must not change— 
for that purpose is to serve the unity of all 
of our people all of the time. 

In this time—and at this place—here in 
this great City of Chicago—with the pres- 
ence of these devoted leaders, it is fitting to 
recall the words of one of our great American 
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leaders, Abraham Lincoln, when he spoke 
110 years ago in a small Illinois town. He 
was then referring to the authors of our 
Declaration of Independence. Abraham Lin- 
coln had this to say: 

“Wise statesmen as they were, they knew 
the tendency of prosperity to breed tyrants. 
So they established these great self-evident 
truths that when in the distant future some 
man, some faction, some interest, should set 
up the doctrine that none but rich men, or 
none but white men, were entitled to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, their 
posterity might look up again to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and take courage to 
renew the battle which their fathers began.” 

So, not as partisans, not as Democrats, 
and not as Republicans, but only and always 
as Americans let us look to the good that 
has been wrought. Let us look to the victories 
that have been won for all of our people. 
Let us look at how far we have come and how 
far we must go. Let us look at the progress 
that our grandfathers and our fathers have 
made since they came to these shores. Let 
us look to the advances that we have made 
together in unity and ir understanding and 
let us, too, take courage—to renew, and to 
sustain, that “battle which our fathers 


When I talked to the Mayor late this af- 
ternoon and he asked me again to reconsider, 
I told him that I had been engaged the last 
several days in a complete reassessment of my 
own personal situation. I have come to the 
conclusion that I stood today just where 
I stood last year when he first invited me. 
I told him I would be here. 


CREATION OF URBAN INSTITUTE 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
President has just announced good news 
for all of us: The Urban Institute, in- 
augurated last December, has now been 
incorporated, and will hold its first meet- 
ing today. 

Mr. President, I have eagerly awaited 
the formation of the Institute. For I see 
in the Institute idea the hope of re- 
solving at least four kinds of problems 
in the urban affairs area: Communica- 
tion, coordination, innovation, and eval- 
uation. This Nation does not know 
enough about the problems of its cities. 
Cities do not know about one another. 
Efforts of all of the differing agencies 
and groups working on related problems 
are not related to one another. There 
is a sad dearth of new ideas. And ex- 
periments with new ideas too often go 
unevaluated. 

Under the leadership of William Gor- 
ham, the distinguished committee of the 
Institute will be able to start work now 
toward study of common problems; co- 
ordinating information; conducting eval- 
uations; and providing technical assist- 
ance. I feel confident that the Institute 
will become for the field of urban affairs 
what the Rand Corp. has been for the 
military, and more. 

I commend the members of the com- 
mittee, and the President on the crea- 
tion of the Institute. 


HUNGER IN U.S.A. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I en- 
dorse the efforts of the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] to 
place in the Senate spotlight the appall- 
ing situation which permits an outra- 
geous number of our fellow citizens to 
suffer the pangs of hunger for much, if 
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not all their lives. It is a situation which 
cannot be excused or ignored in this Na- 
tion of affluence and abundance. It is, 
therefore, entirely proper that the Senate 
take special note of this condition and 
establish special machinery to push for- 
ward national efforts to eliminate the 
scourge of hunger and malnutrition from 
this country. 

The report “Hunger, U.S.A.,” pub- 
lished by the Citizens’ Board of Inquiry 
into Hunger and Malnutrition in the 
United States, leaves little room for ques- 
tion that millions of Americans do not 
receive enough of the right foods to live 
healthful lives. Many are, in fact, de- 
prived of the opportunity to live, simply 
because sufficient amounts of food with 
the necessary nutritional value are not 
available to them. 

The report makes its point abundantly 
clear: Hunger and malnutrition are not 
limited to one State or a few States. They 
are nationwide occurrences to be found 
in all 50 States. Our efforts to provide 
food thus far through the food stamp 
program and the surplus food distribu- 
tion programs have been grossly 
inadequate. 

Others may wish to seek someone or 
some group or some public body upon 
which to place the blame for the condi- 
tions described in “Hunger, U.S.A.” I feel 
that is wasted energy. What is important 
is that we now assume responsibility to 
correct this deficiency in American life. 
Malnutrition is a preventable disease 
which must be removed as a threat to all 
Americans both young and old. 

There are many ways to mount an all- 
out war on hunger and malnutrition. One 
important element, as “Hunger, U.S.A.” 
points out, in any attack on this condi- 
tion is the provision of greater quantities 
of protein in the diets of this unfortunate 
group of Americans. Our great resources 
of the sea, which are still not fully ap- 
preciated, can help eradicate forever 
protein starvation. It is within our ca- 
pacity and capability to produce a high 
protein food supplement from fish, fish 
not marketable today. 

Today we are recognizing that hunger 
and malnutrition are not limited to our 
considerations of foreign aid. They are 
not limited to our considerations of agri- 
cultural programs. Hunger and starva- 
tion are, I am sad to conclude, an Ameri- 
can problem. They are not one which we 
may continue to deal with in a hap- 
hazard or piecemeal manner. 

The report of the citizens’ committee 
says: 

The damage caused by malnutrition begins 
even before birth and can affect future 
generations. 


Mr. President, consider that state- 


ment. Is that a condition which we can 
permit? I think not. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the un- 
Paralleled courage and fortitude of the 
Ukrainian people in resisting the Soviet 
onslaught against their national culture 
and traditions, 

This coming Sunday, Ukrainian Amer- 
icans all over the United States will stage 
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a protest against the persecutions of 
Ukrainian. writers, poets, and literary 
critics that are taking place right now 
in the Soviet Union. 

The Ukrainians of Arizona inform me 
that they will transmit their protest to 
the World Assembly for Human Rights 
Conference to be held in Teheran, Iran, 

The Ukraine is a nation of 45 million 
people who have a language, appearance 
and culture different enough from the 
other Slavic peoples of the Soviet Union 
to be considered a separate race. Since 
the 13th century this nation has suffered 
under one alien rule after another. Yet 
their individualist culture continues to 
survive. A tradition of democratic ideals 
and representative government remains 
as strong today as it was at its formation 
during the Middle Ages. 

Indeed, the Ukraine is the cradle of 
all Soviet and Russian civilization. Its 
ancient capital of Kiev was the center of 
culture and commerce for 200 years, and 
its Cossack soldiers carried civilization 
into the isolated plains of central Asia. 
Russian folklore is laced with the stories 
of these adventurous men. 

But in the 1600’s, the Ukraine’s repre- 
sentative body, the Rada, had to choose 
between tyranny of Polish domination or 
an unknown fate under the emergent 
empire of Russia. Within 3 years after 
its federation with Russia in 1564, the 
Ukraine was subjected to a cultural and 
political purge that has continued vir- 
tually unabated to this day. It is the 
tenacity of Ukrainian nationals who have 
preserved their language, traditions and 
customs through over three centuries of 
persecution that I wish to commemorate 
in the Senate today. 

Tht Ukrainians have, perhaps, suffered 
the most under Soviet rule, for domina- 
tion and persecution have assumed the 
pattern of Communist suppression 
familiar now in all parts of the 
world. The self-conscious nationalism of 
Ukrainian patriots prompted an attempt 
at independence when the czar was over- 
thrown in 1917. Once the Bolsheviks un- 
der Lenin and Trotsky assumed control, 
however, any hint of secession or auton- 
omy was crushed with arbitrary and dic- 
tatorial harshness. Yet the desire for in- 
dependence remains, and survives today. 
Farm collectivization in the early 1920’s 
meant the slaughter of cattle, destruc- 
tion of crops, and consequent starvation 
or execution of over 4 million Ukrainians, 
Little wonder that fervent anticommu- 
nism and anti-Soviet sentiment remain 
strong in the Ukraine. 

The intense patriotism of Ukrainians 
during World War II tells another proud 
chapter in this nation’s history, Overrun 
by the German Army early in the war, 
the Ukrainians formed the vanguard of 
men who defended their motherland and 
eventually turned back Hitler. They 
found the still additional strength to 
turn and resist the return of the Red 
army and communism after the war 
Stalin’s ruthless elimination of the 
Ukrainian cultural elite and local Com- 
munist Party leaders undermined but 
could not destroy a desire for inde- 
pendence. 

The death of Stalin in 1953 at first 
seemed to promise new freedom of ex- 
pression and nationalistic feeling. But 
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the Kremlin recognized the threat to its 
authority which Ukrainian nationalism 
posed, and has dealt harshly with at- 
tempts at revival of Ukrainian culture 
and literature. A crackdown on nation- 
alist intellectuals in the last 2 years was 
revealed just this month. More than 30 
artists and scholars in the Ukraine have 
been arrested, and the dreaded Commu- 
nist secret police are investigating hun- 
dreds of others. 

Mr. President, it is clear that little has 
changed in the Soviet Union. There is 
still suppression of literary and scholastic 
efforts, in the name of Communist unity. 
There is still the attempt to destroy the 
vestiges of nationalistic sentiment. Com- 
munism remains a threat to freedom and 
representative government, in the 
Ukraine as well as internationally. 

It is important that those of us in this 
Nation who enjoy freedom and liberty 
remember these proud people who have 
continued to wage a fight for freedom 
that as yet bears bitter fruit. We need to 
take every opportunity to encourage 
them and let them know that Americans 
recognize and feel sympathetic to their 
struggle for freedom. Let us reaffirm that 
America places itself always on the side 
of freedom and opposes tyranny. Let us 
pray that one day soon the Ukraine may 
again be free. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a New York Times article, by 
Henry Kamm, describing these new sup- 
pressions by the Kremlin be printed in 
the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UKRAINIAN SCORES NATIONALIST IDEAS—RED 


LEADER Says TALK OF INDEPENDENCE Is 
“DRIVEL” 
(By Henry Kamm) 

Moscow, February 19.—Nationalism in the 
Ukraine was condemned at a Communist con- 
ference last week by the chief of the party 
in that Soviet republic. 

The severity of the attack and the fact that 
Pravda, the national party newspaper, to- 
day reported its most stinging passage, are 
viewed as further evidence of the persistence 
of Ukrainian nationalism and Moscow’s 
nervouness over it. 

Earlier this month, information on a crack- 
down against nationalist intellectuals two 
years ago became known in the West through 
a collection of documents written by a Soviet 
reporter. 

The journalist, Vyacheslav Chornovil, re- 
ported the arrest of nearly 30 artists and 
scholars, a secret police investigation of 
hundreds of others and closed trials and 
condemnation. Mr. Chornovil was himself 
reported to have been sentenced to 18 months 
in a labor camp last November. 

Among Mr. Chornovil’s writings was a letter 
of protest to Pyotr Y. Shelest, the Ukrainian 
party leader. 

MAIN SPEAKER AT PARLEY 

It was Mr. Shelest who made the main 
attack on nationalism last Friday at the 
party conference in Kiev, the Ukrainian 
capital. 

Its principal point was viewed here as a 
direct reply to the nationalist intellectuals 
striving to keep alive Ukrainian culture, 
language and literature in an increasingly 
Russian environment. The party secretary 
said: 

“Drivel about so-called independence, 
about a sort of degradation of culture and 
language, is rotten bait that will be taken 
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only by a person who is politically blind, a 
narrow-minded and embittered man, dema- 
gogues or degenerates, or by people who op- 
pose everything our people do.” 

Mr. Shelest accused Ukrainian émigrés of 
seeking to foster bourgeois nationalism in 
the Ukraine. 

“The governments of capitalist states, 
their intelligence agencies and reactionary 
circles” employ Ukrainian counterrevolu- 
tionary traitors,” Mr. Shelest charged, to 
subvert the Ukrainian people. He condemned 
particularly the United States and West 
Germany. 

In what appeared to be a concession that 
anti-Soviet broadcasts found an audience 
in the Ukraine, Mr. Shelest charged that 
reactionaries from abroad were directing 
their efforts against “some of our politically 
immature and ideologically unstable people.” 


CONGRESS ON ALERT FOR CAPITOL — 
ATTACK 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Charleston, W. Va., Daily Mail 
recently published a column by the syn- 
dicated writers Robert S. Allen and Paul 
J. Scott concerning the recent civil dis- 
orders which occurred in Washington, 
D.C., earlier this month. 

Columnists Allen and Scott discuss the 
growing threat of a ‘second round’ of 
attacks to destroy and disrupt the Na- 
tion’s Capital and its key Government 
functions.” 

This is a disturbing report and every 
precaution ought to be taken to insure 
that such actions do not occur. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle entitled “Congress on Alert for Capi- 
tol Attack” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS ON ALERT FOR CAPITOL ATTACK 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul J. Scott) 


Congressional authorities are on the alert 
for a possible attempt to set fire to the na- 
tion’s Capitol and its surrounding complex of 
office buildings. 

Dozens of militant Negroes and antiwar 
protesters with known Communist ties have 
been systematically infiltrating Washington 
in small groups for several weeks. 

U.S. security officials believe they are gath- 
ering here for the “second round” of attacks 
to destroy and disrupt the nation’s capital 
and its key government functions, 

Several of these militants, including a 27- 
year-old light skinned Negro from Detroit, 
are known to be experts in making fire- 
bombs or to have served as paymasters“ for 
fires set during last summer's big city riots. 

Their convergence on Washington, along 
with several persons on the Secret Service's 
list of “dangerous persons,” is causing grow- 
ing concern among those assigned to guard 
the safety of government officials and mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The ominous threat that the Capitol might 
be fired first came while smoke billowed over 
Washington during the April 4-8 burning and 
looting following the assassination of Dr, 
Martin Luther King. 

At one crucial point during this planned 
violence, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion alerted Speaker John McCormack, D- 
Mass., that a group of black militants had 
loaded a panel truck with gasoline and was 
headed for the Capitol, 

Firm action: As outlined to federal au- 
thorities by an FBI informant, the militants’ 
bold plan called for the driver to run the 
truck into the underground parking area of 
one of the congressional office buildings and 
then ignite it. 
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This motorized fire-bomb the informant 
stated, was to be a diversionary maneuver 
to draw away police and federal troops 
guarding the Capitol building. Then other 
teams of hard-core militants were prepared 
to rush the Capitol from several directions 
after arriving on the scene by high-speed 
automobiles. 

However, the blitz attack was never car- 
ried out. 

At the last minute the militants called it 
off, after learning that the Capitol grounds 
had been reinforced with extra police and 
federal troops. For the first time since the 
Civil War, troops were actually stationed 
inside the Capitol. This show of force was too 
much for the militants. 

to congressional sources, Capi- 
tol police could make no move to arrest the 
militants in the gasoline-loaded panel truck 
since it did not come within the area where 
they have jurisdiction. 

Although the Justice Department has full 
details of the proposed attack on the Capitol, 
these lawmakers say they expect no action 
from Attorney General Ramsey Clark. 

Past statements by the government’s chief 
prosecutor, they argue, clearly indicate that 
he has little stomach for prosecuting law 
violators among the black militants. 

Only a rising tide of protest to the White 
House by the average man on the street, they 
claim, can force Clark to act. 

Cracking down: New warnings that at- 
tempts will be made to put the torch to the 
Capitol are now being carefully studied by 
congressional leaders and their security of- 
ficials. The critical period, they say, will be 
from late April through August, when Con- 
gress will recess for the national political 
conventions. 

Despite the burning and looting in 
Washington early this month when more 
than 800 fires were set in the city, not a 
single window was broken or other damage 
inflicted on the Capitol or its billion dollar 
complex of buildings. 

James M. Powell, chief of the Capitol po- 
lice, credits this impressive security record to 
the firmness which Speaker McCormack per- 
mitted him and his men to use. 

Under plans approved by McCormack, no 
person was allowed to enter the Capitol 
grounds without an official pass and all loot- 
ers traveling on nearby streets were stopped 
and held for District of Columbia police. 

For instance, during a one-hour period on 
April 4 more than 26 cases of liquor were 
taken from looters by Capitol police and 
turned over to city police, who at the time 
were under instructions not to arrest looters. 
These orders were when people 
around the country, watching the looting on 
TV, began to bombard the White House with 
thousands of telephone calls and wires. 


INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS 
WEEK IS TIME FOR ACTION ON 
TREATIES FOR MANKIND 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
is a crucial week for international hu- 
man rights. 

The International Human Rights Year 
Conference has just met in Tehran, Iran. 

It is time we made the dramatic differ- 
ence between our system of government 
and tyranny clear by ratifying the Hu- 
man Rights Conventions on Forced 
Labor, Political Rights of Women, Free- 
dom of Association and Genocide. 

For many years, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, has been sitting on 
these conventions which uphold man’s 
dignity and basic rights. 

I urge Senate action on the Conven- 
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tions on Forced Labor, Political Rights 
of Women, Freedom of Association, and 
Genocide. Affirming these treaties would 
advance the cause of humanity through- 
out the world. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
WARSAW UPRISING 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, this week, 
in services and ceremonies throughout 
the free world, men who love freedom 
are commemorating the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Warsaw ghetto uprising. 

No more heroic battle has ever been 
fought. 

The 60,000 Jews in the Warsaw ghetto 
knew that they could not hope to prevail 
against the mighty German Army, with 
its tanks and artillery and aircraft. 
They knew, too, that they could hope for 
no assistance from the Western Allies, 
and for precious little assistance from 
the Polish underground outside the 
ghetto walls. 

The choice before them was a desper- 
ate one. 

On the one hand, they had the choice 
of marching like so many sheep to the 
gas chambers and crematory of Ausch- 
witz, where 6,000,000 Jews lost their 
lives during World War II, in the most 
methodical and most grisly massacre in 
history. 

On the other hand, they had the choice 
of challenging the Nazi army to battle, 
and fighting to the last weapon and the 
last bullet. 

The Jews of the Warsaw ghetto, to 
their eternal credit, chose the latter 
course. 

On April 19, 1943, the Jewish combat 
organization in the ghetto, under the 
leadership of Mordecai Anzelewicz, sur- 
prised the Nazis and thrilled the entire 
free world by launching their desperate 
and foredoomed revolt against the Nazi 
occupiers. 

The Nazis responded by throwing into 
battle several divisions of troops and en- 
tire squadrons of the Luftwaffe. 

With the few weapons they had been 
able to smuggle into the ghetto with the 
help of the Polish underground, the Jews 
fought back, building by building and 
stone by stone, as the Nazis pounded the 
800 acres of the ghetto into total rubble. 

For almost 3 long weeks they fought 
back in this incredibly unequal battle. 
Finally, on May 8, 1943, the last outpost 
of the Jewish resistance fell to the Nazi 
attackers. The Jewish leaders who still 
survived committed suicide rather than 
be captured. 

The great majority of the Jews in the 
ghetto were either killed in the fighting 
or captured and subsequently murdered 
at Auschwitz. Only a tiny minority sur- 
vived to bear testimony to this epic 
struggle. 

It is fitting and proper that we in the 
Senate should mark this occasion. And, 
in paying tribute to the fallen martyrs 
of the Warsaw ghetto uprising, it is also 
fitting that we should rededicate our- 
selves to the continuing struggle against 
the kind of prejudice and intolerance 
that led to the massacre of 6,000,000 Jews 
during World War II. 
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STUDENT FERMENT IN EUROPE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, Europe to- 
day is the scene of widespread student 
ferment. There is a tendency in some 
quarters to view this ferment as some- 
thing generic to the modern student 
generation in both Communist and non- 
Communist countries. Conceivably there 
is something to this view. But what 
strikes me as peculiar is the total con- 
tradiction between the aims of the stu- 
dent ferment in Communist Europe and 
the aims of the recent student demon- 
strations in Germany and Britain and, 
for that matter, in our own country. 

In Poland and Czechoslovakia, the stu- 
dents are demonstrating for more free- 
dom and against Communist tyranny. 

But in West Germany and Britain, a 
generation of students, which knows 
nothing about the meaning of Commu- 
nist tyranny from its own experience, is 
demonstrating in the streets and in the 
universities against established authority 
and against American policy in Vietnam. 

Instead of demonstrating in support 
of Sinyafsky and Daniel and the other 
imprisoned intellectuals in the Soviet 
Union and Communist Europe, and in- 
stead of manifesting their solidarity with 
the students in Warsaw, and Prague, the 
students of West Germany, under the 
leadership of Red Rudi Dutschke, ac- 
cording to the press have been marching 
through the streets chanting “Ho, Ho, 
Ho Chi Minh.” 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
an exceptionally perspicacious article by 
the liberal columnist Max Lerner, which 
was published in the Washington Star of 
April 24, 

In dealing with the situation, Mr. Ler- 
ner points to one of the most alarming 
aspects of the student agitation in Ger- 
many today—its intolerance and its will- 
ingness to resort to totalitarian methods 
to silence those with whom it disagrees. 
On this point, I quote two paragraphs 
from Mr. Lerner’s column: 

The avowed target of the demonstrators is 
Axel Springer’s press empire, on the theory 
that the Springer papers whipped up feeling 
against Dutschke and thus provoked the as- 
sassination attempt. But whether or not this 
is true—and it sounds pretty hysterical—it 
makes no sense to use it as a reason for vio- 
lence against the Springer plant, trucks and 
workers. Despite the anti-Nazi slogans of the 
Dutschke group, one must ask who is really 
totalitarian in spirit: the Berlin government 
breaking up the demonstrations or the dem- 
onstrators trying to silence a press they dis- 
agree with. 

Every free newspaper must stand with the 
Springer papers on this issue of press freedom 
from political violence. So should every stu- 
dent who cares about a competition of ideas. 
If the press in Germany is to be cowed by 
left-wing violence, it will be cowed by right- 
wing violence as well—and that is the path 
back to the Nazis. 


I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
plete text of Mr. Lerner’s column be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STUDENT FERMENT TROUBLES EUROPE 
(By Max Lerner) 

Americans are not alone. There is trouble 

in Europe, too. There have been student riots. 
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sits-ins, occupation of college buildings in 
Spain, Italy, Poland and now in West Berlin 
and West Germany. In each of these there 
has been a different situation into which the 
student demonstrations fit. 

But the two basic patterns are those of 
Poland and West Berlin. In Poland (as also in 
Spain) the student protest was an effort to 
liberalize a totalitarian regime, as the Czech 
regime is today being liberalized. In West 
Berlin, in the riots over the wounding of 
Rudolf Dutschke, the aim is to paralyze a 
tolerably democratic regime which is an ally 
of the United States. This follows the pat- 
tern of similar student riots in Japan and 
Italy. 

The pace of student activism in West Ger- 
many has accelerated in a very brief period. 
When I lectured in the summer of 1966 at a 
number of German universities I reported on 
militant student groups on every campus, but 
they were militant chiefly about student 
grievances. The only exception was the Free 
University of Berlin, operating partly with 
American foundation funds, where the feel- 
ing was strongly political and anti-American. 

That trend has now reached the other uni- 
versities. In Berlin the wounding of the 
charismatic student leader, Rudy Dutschke, 
by a demented young Nazi has given the stu- 
dents on the Left their dream opportunity to 
stage a series of new demonstrations around 
& hero-martyr and to include America in 
their cry of “Nazi swine” against the police. 

In their political orientation the Dutschke 
forces are as far left as you can get without 
becoming openly Communist. They are scorn- 
ful of the Russians for having become staid 
and settled as a world power, they identify 
with Castro, they admire the Chinese as 
world revolutionaries. For German reasons 
they don't want to stage joint actions with 
the East German Communist regime which 
has extended them a fraternal embrace. They 
are, of course, obsessively anti-American and 
have not allowed their Vietnam demonstra- 
tions to be altered by the fact that Washing- 
ton and Hanoi are about to start the first 
phase of peace talks. 

The question about them is this: What do 
they want? Dean Acheson once said about 
the British that they have lost an empire but 
have not yet found a role. The Berlin stu- 
dents have found a role, in being what they 
call an “extra-parliamentary opposition,” but 
they have no imperium to use it for. They are 
caught between an American imperium they 
hate, a Soviet imperium they scorn and a 
German regime they despise. 

Their is vaguely in a Left- 
Socialist direction, but their only action is 
anti-American. They cannot aim at power 
for themselves, as the Spartacist movement 
did almost half a century ago under Karl 
Liedbknecht and Rosa Luxembourg: what- 
ever hurt they do to the Kiesinger-Brandt 
coalition can only help the deeply reactionary 
Communist regime of East Germany. They 
remind me most of the fable of the poor, 
foolish donkey dressed up in a lion’s skin. 

The avowed target of the demonstrators is 
Axel Springer’s press empire, on the theory 
that the Springer papers whipped up feeling 
against Dutschke and thus provoked the as- 
sassination attempt. But whether or not this 
is true—and it sounds pretty hysterical—it 
makes no sense to use it as a reason fo“ vio- 
lence against the Springer plant, trucks and 
workers. Despite the anti-Nazi slogans of the 
Dutschke group, one must ask who is really 
totalitarian in spirit: the Berlin government 
breaking up the demonstrations or the dem- 
onstrators trying to silence a press they dis- 
agree with. 

Every free newspaper must stand with the 
Springer papers on this issue of press free- 
dom from political violence. So should every 
student who cares about a competition of 
ideas, If the press in Germany is to be cowed 
by left-wing violence, it will be cowed by 
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right-wing violence as well—and that is the 
path back to the Nazis. 

What makes the European picture even 
more dramatic is to compare the patience of 
the West German regime toward this vio- 
lence with the way the Polish regime treated 
the protests of its own students. The Polish 
regime responded with repression, showing 
the naked fist of an old-line Communist state 
when faced with intellectual criticism, It 
also responded with an anti-Jewish propa- 
ganda barrage, seeking to “unmask” the stu- 
dent response as really “Zionist” in intent. 
Finally it responded by a shakeup of top mili- 
tary Officials and a government purge. 

Actually, the impact of student protest 
frightened the regime in Poland far more 
than that in Germany or the United States 
although it brought negative results. The 
Berlin students will continue to make more 
noise and get more headlines in the next few 
weeks, But the unanswered question re- 
mains: What do they want, other than to 
throttle some newspapers? And where do they 
want to go? 


THE ILLOGIC OF WITHDRAWAL—A 
REVIEW OF THE BOOK “VIET- 
NAM: THE LOGIC OF WITH- 
DRAWAL,” BY HOWARD ZINN 


Mr. DODD. A number of months back, 
Prof. Howard Zinn, an East Asian Fellow 
at Harvard University, published a book 
entitled Vietnam: The Logic of With- 
drawal.” The book was widely quoted by 
critics of our Vietnam policy, and Pro- 
fessor Zinn’s scholastic credentials served 
to endow these quotations with consid- 
erable authority. 

Toward the end of last November, Pro- 
fessor Zinn was scheduled to address a 
student meeting at the University of 
Indiana. Many students at the university 
disagreed strongly with Professor Zinn’s 
views. Instead of attempting to disrupt 
his meeting, in imitation of some of the 
Vietnam critics, the pro-Vietnam stu- 
dents distributed a scholarly analysis of 
Professor Zinn’s book in advance of his 
appearance. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the analysis because it helps to illustrate 
how incredibly careless with their facts 
some of the most celebrated academic 
critics of our Vietnam policy have been. 

In the letter which accompanied the 
analysis, Mr. Robert F. Turner, State 
chairman of the National Student Com- 
mittee for Victory in Vietnam, said: 

You may recall the response given Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk by anti-war ele- 
ments who felt that there was a good chance 
that the Secretary would lie to them. You 
may also recall that as a result of their tac- 
tics, many of us who went to hear the Secre- 
tary could not tell if he was lying or not, 
as we were unable to hear him above the 
screams of “liar!” and “murderer!” 

We of the SCVVN feel that there is a good 
chance that we, too, are about to be lied to— 
this time by Professor Howard Zinn, author 
of Vietnam: The Logic of Withdrawal. If his 
speech is of the same intellectual quality that 
his book is, we feel that he has no place in 
the academic community. 

However, being strongly committed to 
academic freedom and freedom of speech, we 
feel that Professor Zinn should be permitted 
to voice his opinion, without having to out- 
shout those who feel that he is being less 
than honest. 

Therefore, we are relying on an age-old 
and highly respected academic tradition— 
rebuttal. We have prepared a brief review of 
his book, entitled “The logie of With- 
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drawal,” which is enclosed for your con- 
sideration. 

We urge you to use your own judgment in 
deciding whether or not to attend the Zinn 
program on December ist. We are encour- 
aging our members to attend, but are advis- 
ing them to read Zinn's book, and our re- 
view, first. We feel that you, too, will agree 
with our conclusions after reading the en- 
closed review. It is our hope that our opposi- 
tion will benefit from our approach, and we 
encourage them to employ the same tech- 
nique—in lieu of shouting and screaming— 
the next time they are dissatisfied with a 
convocation program. 


Mr. Turner’s review of Professor Zinn’s 
book, which he aptly entitled “The Illogic 
of Withdrawal,” listed one major in- 
accuracy after another in Professor 
Zinn’s book. 

For example, whereas Professor Zinn 
wrote that the national election which 
the Vietminh organized in 1946 “was the 
first popular general election in the his- 
tory of Indochina,” Mr. Turner quotes 
the renowned Vietnam scholar, Ellen 
Hammer, as saying: 

Many things were irregular about the elec- 
tions. They were dominated by the Vietminh; 
often there was only one candidate running 
in the district. 


He further quotes Bernard Fall: 

In January, 1946, after rigged elections had 
given the Vietminh an absolute majority in 
the government. 


On the basis of Mr. Turner’s review 
and after having met several of the pro- 
Vietnam student activists on our cam- 
puses, I would be quite prepared to pit 
these student leaders in a nationally tele- 
vised debate against the most celebrated 
academic critics of our Vietnam policy. 

Because I consider it an outstanding 
example of how good student scholarship 
can be, I ask the unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor the complete 
text of Mr. Turner’s review The Illogic 
of Withdrawal.” 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ILLocic OF WITHDRAWAL 
(By Robert F. Turner) 

(A critical review of: “Vietnam: The Logic 
of Withdrawal,” by Howard Zinn, Beacon 
Press: Boston, 1967, 125 pp.) 

Howard Zinn’s Vietnam: The Logic of 
Withdrawal is characterized by sloppy 
scholarship, factual inaccuracies, internal 
inconsistency, and either a blinding ad- 
herence to a political dogma, or a purpose- 
ful attempt to deceive the American reader. 
One might prefer to be sympathetic and at- 
tribute it to the former, but Professor Zinn's 
credentials (Ph. D. Columbia, East Asian 
Fellow at Harvard) suggest that perhaps the 
good Professor is perpetuating a hoax—a 
hoax calculated to contribute to the abun- 
dance of misinformation currently being dis- 
pensed with regard to Vietnam. 

Were it not for the wide circulation the 
book is receiving, one could perhaps dismiss 
it as the confused efforts of a misguided 
academician. This thesis receives support 
from the fact that Dr. Zinn identifies the 
birth of the insurgency in South Vietnam as 
1958 (page 88), 1959 (page 77), and 1959- 
1960 (page 63). One could understand a 
difference of opinion as to exactly when the 
insurgency began (Trager says 1955, Scig- 


Trager, Frank N., “Back to Geneva 542 
An Act of Political Folly”, in Vietnam Per- 
spectives, Vol. I, No. 1 August 1965, p. 4. 
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liano says 1956, and Fall and Newman say 
1957,*), but one cannot so easily understand 
the flagrant inconsistencies of a “respected” 
member of the academy. 

Page 37 of Dr. Zinn’s book is enough in 
itself to condemn it from the standpoint of 
intellectual competence and historical ac- 
ceptability. He writes: 

“At this time [1940, according to the pre- 
vious sentence] the nationalist movement 
of the Vietminh was formed, carrying on 
guerrilla warfare against the French and 
the Japanese, under the leadership of Ho 
Chi Minh, a popular resistance leader and 
a Communist.” 

An analysis of this sentence will prove in- 
structive. In the first place, the Viet Minh 
was not formed in 1940, it was formed in 
May of 1941.4 In the second place, Bernard 
Fall points out that the “guerrilla warfare” 
against the Japanese consisted of only one 
recorded engagement, on July 17, 1945, in 
which only eight Japanese soldiers were 
killed In the third place, the Viet Minh 
was from the start Communist Controlled. In 
the words of P. J. Honey (a British scholar 
called by Joseph Alsop “Literally the only 
serious authority on Vietnam with no ax to 
grind”): . 

“The fiction that the Vietnamese resist- 
ance movement [Viet Minh] was basically a 
nationalist movement in which some Com- 
munists played a part, not a movement domi- 
nated and tightly controlled by Communists, 
was continued until the end of the war.” “ 

One leading historian has claimed that the 
Viet Minh was formed as a direct result of 
Comintern orders.“ 

In the fourth place, prior to the formation 
of the Viet Minh (which took place in 
China), Ho Chi Minh “had not set foot on 
Vietnamese soil for thirty years.” In fact 
it would have been impossible for Ho Chi 
Minh to be “a popular” anything, as prior 
to the formation of the Viet Minh, he had 
used the name Nguyen Ai Quoc (among 
others), and in fact only in 1958 did North 
Vietnam admit that Ho Chi Minh was in- 
deed the old Comintern leader who had co- 
founded the French Communist Party, and 
had spent several years as a Russian citizen.“ 
Hong Van Chi, a former Viet Minh soldier, 
observes that: “The name of Ho Chi Minh 
became known to the Vietnamese public for 
the first time in August, 1945.” 1 

But anyone can make a mistake. Perhaps 
one should go on, to the bottom of the page, 
where Zinn writes: 

“In January, 1946, the Vietminh held a 
national election, openly in their part of the 
country, secretly in the French part; it was 
the first general, popular election in the his- 


2 Scigliano, Robert, South Vietnam Nation 
Under Stress (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston, 
1963, 1964). p. 137. 

Fall, Bernard B., Vietnam Witness (Prae- 
ger: New York, 1966). p. 131, The Two Viet- 
nams (Praeger: New York, 1963, 1964). p. 
359, and Newman, Bernard, Background to 
Vietnam (Roy Publishers: New York, 1965, 
Signet Ed. 1966). p. 144. 

*Buttinger, Joseph, Vietnam: A Dragon 
Embattled, (Praeger: New York, 1967) Vol. 
I, p. 265. Also found in Fall, The Two Viet- 
nams, p. 62. 

Fall, Bernard B., in introduction to Vo 
Nguyen Giap's People’s War People’s Army, 


, Communism in North Viet- 
nam, p. 15. 

Devillers, Philippe, Histoire du Vié-Nam 
de 1948 à 1952. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1952). p. 96-97. 

$ Fall, in Giap’s People’s War People’s Army, 
p. xxxiii. 

? Hammer, Ellen J., The Struggle for Indo- 
china. p. 75. also see: Honey, P. J., North 
Vietnam Today p. 3. and Hoang Van Chi, 
From Colonialism to Communism p. 32. 

1 Ibid. p. 31. 
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tory of Indochina, and Ho Chi Minh became 
President of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. (Ellen Hammer, in The Struggle 
jor Indo-China describes this whole period 
in detail.)” 

Does Dr. Zinn really want the reader to 
check his sources, or does he hope that his 
word will be accepted without question? In 
the interest of fairness, one should consult 
Dr. Hammer. On page 143 she writes: 

“Ho Chi Minh reached a last-minute agree- 
ment with the major opposition groups: he 
promised that regardless of the outcome of 
the elections, 50 of the seats in the new na- 
tional assembly would go to the VNQDD, and 
20 to the Dong Minh Hol. . It was in fact 
impossible to talk of real fairness and accu- 
racy in a country-wide election held in con- 
ditions of quasi war and among people who 
had no knowledge of the techniques of de- 
mocracy. ... Many things were irregular 
about the elections. They were dominated by 
the Viet Minh; and often there was only one 
candidate running in a district... . Voting 
officials asked publicly for whom they wanted 
to vote so that they could write down the 
names for them; there was little secrecy in 
the casting of ballots. Even the figures issued 
by the Viet Minh on the election results were 
open to serious question.” 

Most responsible scholars on Vietnam are 
not even that kind, and Bernard Fall writes: 
“In January, 1946, after rigged elections had 
given the Vietminh an absolute majority in 
the government. 

But let us not dwell too long on just one 
page. Perhaps the next one is better. On 
page 38, Zinn says: 

“And what was United States policy? In 
view of American claims today that its policy 
is to support self-determination and inde- 
pendence, the answer is both illuminating 
and troubling: The United States fully sup- 
ported the French effort to maintain its 
power in Indochina against the nationalist 
struggle for independence.” 

This paragraph especially suggests that the 
writer is lying in an attempt to deceive the 
reader. The American position is a matter of 
documented history, and is summarized by 
Bernard Newman, in Background to Viet- 
nam: 

“The American outlook on South-East Asia 
is clear. The United States refused any post- 
war action which might even appear to sup- 
port the reimposition of Western colonial 
rule. But official opinion changed rapidly 
when the Chinese Communists, having driv- 
en the American-backed Nationalists from 
the mainland, reached the borders of Burma, 
Laos, and Viet-Nam. The Americans have 
never pretended to favour Communism, and 
the Chinese made it quite clear that their 
ambitions included, among others, control of 
South-East Asia.” 12 

As we read on, the book gets no better. On 
the next page (page 39) Zinn says that the 
United States “accepted” the Geneva settle- 
ments. This is not the case. Under Secretary 
of State Walter Bedell Smith stated that 
“My government is not prepared to join in a 
declaration by the conference such as is sub- 
mitted.“ Instead, the United States issued a 
unilateral declaration, promising to refrain 
from the threat or use of force to disturb the 
agreements, and stating that it would view 
any renewal of aggression in violation of the 
agreements with grave concern and as seri- 
ously threatening international peace and 
security. Since the Communists began to 
violate the agreements from the moment 
they were created, any obligation of the 
United States (and South Vietnam, which 


u Fall, Bernard B., in introduction to Peo- 
ples War People’s Army, page xxxv. 

Newman, Background to Vietnam, p. 
102., see also Hammer, op. cit. p. 130., New- 
man, op. cit. p. 27, and Fall, Vietnam Wit- 
ness p. 5. 

13 Fail, ibid. p. 74. 
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also refused to sign them and did not ac- 
cept them) was negated.“ 

As we again turn the page, we find Zinn 
suggesting that Ngo Dinh Diem was “a for- 
mer official in the French colonial govern- 
ment.” This is true, but should, in the in- 
terest of intellectual integrity, be placed in 
the proper context. Zinn doesn't feel obli- 
gated to tell the reader that: 

“Ngo Dinh Diem fell out with his sovereign 
and the French when it became apparent 
that the latter would not agree to endow 
Annam’s Chamber of People’s Representa- 
tives with effective legislative posers. True 
to his reputation for “all or nothing” in- 
tegrity, he resigned in July [1933] after hav- 
ing publicly accused the emperor of being 
“nothing but an instrument in the hands of 
French authorities,” and handed back all the 
titles and decorations bestowed on him by 
Bao Dai and the French.” 15 

As Bernard Newman observed: “He was 
not of the stuff of which puppets are 
made.” * If Diem was such a villain, can Dr. 
Zinn explain why Ho Chi Minh begged him 
to join the Viet Minh government? * 

To continue Dr. Zinn’s book, 
page by page, would produce several dozen 
additional errors, but would require more 
time and effort than the book merits. Thus, 
we will consider just a few of the many, 
many, remaining fallacies. 

On page 46, Zinn writes: 

“Most of the peasants have tiny holdings, 
and over 500,000 have no land at all. 

“The Diem regime's ‘land reform’ was too 
slow, too puny, and had too many loopholes.” 

It is, as usual, instructive to compare this 
comment with the conclusions of some of the 
more acceptable scholars on the subject. 
Bernard Fall writes: 

“While timid attempts had been made dur- 
ing the administration of Nguyen Van Tam 
in 1953, credit for a comprehensive land 
transfer law must go to the republican 
government.” 18 

Bernard Newman writes: 

“If President Ngo Dinh Diem had been 
judged only on his agrarian policy, he would 
have been acclaimed.” 19 

Wesley Fishel points out the reason why 
the land reform program was not as success- 
ful as some of us might have wished: 

“The land reform program got off to a 
slow start, but by 1957 it was in active oper- 
ation. By December 1, 1959, of a total of 
436,672 hectares of Vietnamese owned land 
subject to transfer under the agrarian re- 
form ordinance, 411,273 hectares (roughly 
one million acres) had been surveyed and 
allotted to 118,525 new owners. During the 
years since that time, however, steadily in- 
creasing Communist terrorist activity and 
resulting insecurity in the countryside 
brought the land dane program to 
a virtual halt . 

Dis pee bt. lane : . . there is 
no persuasive evidence to indicate that the 
Vietnamese would be worse off under Ho Chi 
Minh than they have been under Diem or 
Ky; indeed, the lower classes—and most 
Vietnamese are peasants—would probably be 
better off.” 

Perhaps an analysis of the great “land 
reforms” of North Vietnam would be illus- 


„Newman, Background to Vietnam, p. 112, 
132 see also, Scigliano, op. cit. p. 137, Honey, 
Communism in North Vietnam, p, 21-22, 
Dooley, Thomas, Deliver Us From Evil. p. 185, 
Fall, The Two Vietnams p. 358, and many 
others. 

15 Fall, The Two Vietnams, p. 289. 

10 Newman, op. cit. p. 115. see also Fishel, 
Wesley R., Vietnam: Is Victory Possible, p. 
14-15, Scigliano, op. cit., p. 14-17, Buttinger, 
op. cit. p. 689, 845, 1255. 

** Newman, op. cit. p. 115, Buttinger, p. 689. 

Fall, Vietnam Witness, p. 179. 

2 Newman, Background to Vietnam, p. 125. 

» Fishel, Vietnam: Is Victory Possible. 
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trative of this point. In South Vietnam, ac- 
cording to Mr. Zinn’s figures, 500,000 


leading Western scholar on North Vietnam, 
writes: 


“The first shock of disillusionment with 
Chinese policies came with the disastrous 
failure of the agrarian reform in North Viet- 
nam. The agrarian reform incensed the people 
of North Vietnam more than any other Com- 
munist action before or since. Revolts flared 
locally and had to be forcibly suppressed, 
and public anger rose to such heights as to 
threaten the very existence of the Lao Dong 
Party.” 2 

Ellen Hammer, writing in Pacifice Affairs, in 
September, 1957, wrote: 

“The Northern agrarian reform program 

ted into an instrument of terror 
devoid of any economic justification and the 
indiscriminate purge directed against groups 
of people who by no definition could legiti- 
mately be regarded as big landowners, had 
such a demoralizing effect on the population 
that sporadic risings broke out in November 
1956 north of the seventeenth parallel; and 
the D.R.V.N. finally had to admit publicly 
the breakdown of its agrarian reform pro- 
gram.” 3 

Bernard Fall estimates that close to 50,- 
000 North Vietnamese were executed in con- 
nection with the land reform and that twice 
that many were sent to forced labor camps.“ 
Hoang Van Chi asserts that: 

“So far, nobody has been able to assess 
accurately the exact number of deaths that 
occurred during the Land Reform; but ac- 

to refugees who reached Saigon in 
1957, the whole countryside of North Viet- 
nam was white with the turbans of mourn- 
ers. (White is the Vietnamese colour of 
mourning.) This does not seem to be exag- 
gerated, since, apart from the number of 
people who were sentenced to death by the 
Special People’s Tribunal and publicly shot, 
there still were people who died in jail and 
in concentration camps, and those who com- 
mitted suicide,” = 

Professor Zinn’s actual thesis, which goes 
a long way to explain—if not justify—his 
misuse of facts and lack of intellectual integ- 
rity, is found on pages 100-101, where he 
says:. .. one forgets that the United States 
and Western Europe, now haughty in pros- 
perity, with a fair degree of free expression, 
build their present status on the backs of 
either slaves or colonial people, and sub- 
jected their own laboring populations to 
several generations of misery before begin- 
ning to look like welfare states. 

“The perspective of history suggests that 
a united Vietnam under Ho Chi Minh is 
preferable to the elitist dictatorship of the 
South. . . Right now, for Vietnam, a Com- 
munist government is probably the best 
avenue available to that whole packet of 
human values; which make up the common 
morality of mankind today; the preserva- 
tion of human life, self-determination, eco- 
nomic security, the end of race and class 
. oppression, and that freedom of speech and 
press which an educated population begins 
to demand.” 

Comments like this lead those of us who 
have spent some time behind the Iron Cur- 


* Based on figures given by Newman, op 
cit. pp. 183-135. 

Honey. Communism in North Vietnam, 
pp. 12-13. 

*As quoted in Buttinger, Joseph, The 
eng Dragon, (Praeger: New York, 1958), 

Fall, The Two Vietnams p. 115, also New- 
man, op. cit. p. 140. 

= Hoang Van Chi. op. cit. p. 166. 
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tain to believe that perhaps Professor Zinn 
has not. Does he really believe that there is 
any comparison between our “fair degree 
ot free expression” in which he and his fol- 
lowers are permitted to publish the likes 
of The Logic of Withdrawal, and the Com- 
munist totalitarian regime of Ho Chi Minh? 
The “freedom of the press” in North Viet- 
nam is observed by Bernard Newman, who 
writes: 

“There were bitter complaints of the lack 
of intellectual freedom: of the shocking in- 
justices of the people’s courts: of the Street 
Protection Committees’ formed to ‘maintain 
security’ in urban streets. 

“On 15th(sic) December 1956 the govern- 
ment published a new decree guaranteeing 
freedom of the press. Thus read the first 
paragraph of the decree. The other clauses 
outlined the conditions which made free- 
dom impossible. On the very same day as 
the decree was issued, Nhan Van was sup- 
pressed! 

“The other critics: were also silenced. Their 
supplies of newsprint were withdrawn, and 
the printers’ trade union was ordered to lead 
its members out on strike. Thus the ‘hundred 
flowers’ era was even shorter in North Viet- 
nam than in China.“ 

I would challenge Professor Zinn to pro- 
duce some factual support for his suggestion 
that the “welfare state”, or any other form 
of socialism, guarantees economic security. 
If he will examine the record of the coun- 
tries of Asia, he will find that economic pros- 
perity is greatest in countries which have 
certain traits in common. These include, as 
Richard Nixon recently observed in Foreign 
Affairs: . . . a prime reliance on private en- 
terprise and on the pricing mechanisms of 
the market as the chief determinate of busi- 
ness decisions.” 7 


CONCLUSION 


The above analysis tends to suggest that 
Professor Zinn's book, Vietnam: The Logie of 
Withdrawal, is not to be trusted, and is there- 
fore of little value to the serious scholar. 
There are, however, some worthwhile points 
brought forth in the book, and some interest- 
ing assertions. It is, for example, worthwhile 
to note that while Professor Zinn does not 
subscribe to the “Munich analogy,” he does 
concede that: “There is strong evidence that 
if the Sudetenland had not been sur- 
rendered at Munich ... and that if Hitler 
had then gone to war, he would have been 
defeated quickly with the aid of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s 35 well-trained divisions, And if he 
chose at the sign of resistance not to go to 
war, then at least, he would have been 
stopped in his expansion.” 3 

To give the book a favorable recommenda- 
tion would be a disservice to the academy, 
however, the effort will prove valuable, in at 
least one respect, to future generations of po- 
litical writers—it will stand as the epitome 
of bad examples. 

(Distributed free of charge, as a public 
service, by the Indiana Student Commit- 
tee for Victory in Vietnam, % Activities 
Desk, I.M.U., Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana 47401, November 1967.) 


BLOCK GRANTS TO THE STATES 
FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the Sen- 


ate will consider shortly the omnibus 
crime control and safe streets bill, S. 


Newman, Background to Vietnam, p. 140- 
141. 

* Nixon, Richard M., “Asia After Vietnam”, 
Foretgn Affairs, October 1967, Vol. 46, Number 
1. p. 119. 

* Zinn, Howard, Vietnam: The Logie of 
Withdrawal. p. 86. 
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917. One of the major issues that will be 
debated will involve the so-called block 
grants. 

While neither the block-grant provi- 
sions of the House-passed bill nor the 
amendments offered by my Republican 
colleagues of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary and me are pure block 
grants in the sense that Federal grant 
assistance would be made available for 
totally unrestricted use as each State 
may see fit, we do urge that Federal 
funds be channeled through the States 
for this essential purpose. 

One of the best rationales of our po- 
sition is to be found in a recent policy 
declaration of the prestigious National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency. 

I commend the statement to the read- 
ing of Senators and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency] 
STATE RESPONSIBILITY IN Law ENFORCEMENT 
AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

The major result of House action on the 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice As- 
sistance bill (H.R. 5037/S. 917) was to 
change the emphasis of the program from 
Federal-local to Federal-state-local. Before 
the Senate acts on the bill, it might be use- 
ful to examine the law enforcement and 
criminal justice system which this program 
would attempt to improve. 

Responsibiliy for crime control is shared 
by state and local governments, with the 
role of the state expanding steadily. The 
growth of inter-county and interstate crime, 
the inability of local governments to provide 
services, and the complexity of local crime 
control have demanded greater state and 
Federal involvement. Local agencies cannot 
meet the problem because effective law en- 
forcement, as well as courts and corrections, 
cannot be operated by individual commu- 
nities acting alone. 

Eighty-three per cent of crime is com- 
mitted in the 212 Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas. These 212 SMSA’s include 
313 counties and 4,144 cities. Each of these 
4,457 jurisdictions has its own police depart- 
ment, and their effectiveness suffers from 
overlap, inadequate communication, and in- 
complete cooperation. A sound program, even 
one purely of assistance to police, would not 
encourage this fragmentation by giving 
funds to local agencies, since, as the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
pointed out, one of the major problems of 
law enforcement is its diffusion. 

“The machinery of law enforcement in 
this country is fragmented, complicated, and 
frequently overlapping. America is essen- 
tially a nation of small police forces, each 
operating independently within the limits 
of its jurisdiction. The boundaries that de- 
fine and limit police operations do not hin- 
der the movement of criminals, of course. 
They can and do take advantage of ancient 
political and geographic boundaries, which 
often give them sanctuary from effective 
police activity.” 

A serious program of law enforcement as- 
sistance will promote at least pooling of 
police departments in the major metropoli- 
tan areas. The President's Commission rec- 
ommended this, and there really cannot be a 
question of doing it. Regionalization, shar- 
ing of facilities and services, and realistic 
planning are going to occur. The real ques- 
tion is who will decide how and which combi- 
nations will take place. Cities, even those 
with a population of 50,000, cannot do it. 
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Metropolitan areas are beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of cities. It must be done either by the 
state or Federal governments. 

The Administration’s new bill would leave 
this decision to the Attorney General and 
the 331 cities with populations over 50,000. 
For the law enforcement agencies serving the 
other 58 per cent of the population, state 
governmens would make the decisions. The 
bill passed by the House would leave to the 
state planning body the decision in all ju- 
risdictions. To choose between these it is 
necessary to look beyond law enforcement, 
narrowly construed, to see it as what it is, 
part of a larger system. 

Few believe that effective police action and 
vigorous prosecution alone deter crime. 
Equally important in crime control is im- 
proving the institutions which are respon- 
cible for preventing convicted criminals from 
committing crimes again. This fact—that law 
enforcement and criminal justice agencies do 
not exist in isolation, but are part of a sys- 
tem—is the central theme of the multi- 
volume report of the President’s Commission. 
It can be illustrated easily. 

When a crime is committed and the police 
Called, the major responsibility for investiga- 
tion and apprehension belongs to the local 
police department. It may ask for laboratory 

and criminal identification assistance from 
— state police, and assistance in apprehen- 
sion if it believes the suspect may have fled 
the city. But even if the arrest is made by 
the city police, if the crime committed vio- 
lated a state law (and all felonies and most 
misdemeanors are state law), the suspect will 
be prosecuted by a state prosecutor in a state 
court. If convicted, he may be committed to 
a state institution, and given occupational 
training by the state education system. (Or 
if placed on probation, he will be in a state 
system.) When his term ends, he will be re- 
leased into the state parole system, and the 
state employment service will help him find 
a job. The Federal government cannot pos- 
sibly supervise all these agencies. The city 
does not have jurisdiction over all of them. 
But the state does. 

It is widely argued that the states have 
no bility or in law en- 
forcement, and are not equipped to plan and 
administer such programs. But if law en- 
forcement is seen as part of a larger system, 
the importance of state government becomes 
clearer. All states run prison and parole sys- 
tems. Forty-five states operate or subsidize 
adult courts and ees and fifty control 


All fifty states have systems of prosecution. 
In forty-seven states the Attorney General 
is the chief law enforcement official, and has 
broad authority. 

The possibilities for productive state action 
are unlimited. Whereas funds given directly 
to cities or counties might permit them to 
build new jails, a state-operated regional de- 
tention center would meet the needs both 
of that city and other towns nearby. Whereas 
assistance directly to cities can reinforce the 
disparity of sentencing within states, funds 
to states can be used to establish state train- 
ing institutions for judges and local proba- 
tion staff to attack the disparity, and to in- 
crease use of non-institutional services. State 
administration of jails can free local law en- 
forcement personnel to do law enforcement 
work. State administration permits construc- 
tion of small correctional centers near com- 
munities with industries and colleges to de- 
velop training, education, and work release 
programs both for people confined and peo- 
ple on probation or parole. 

Even in law enforcement, narrowly con- 
fined, the states have great responsibility. 
They determine the division of police re- 
sponsibilities among jurisdictions and agen- 
cies, and decide what will be done a the 
state police, county sheriffs, and city, town- 
ship, borough, and village police. They de- 
fine by law the permissible Geneve of police 
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dealing with suspects. Moreover it is not 
true, as many contend, that the direct law 
enforcement responsibility of states is lim- 
ited to traffic control. Twenty-eight states 
have programs of police training. In Con- 
necticut, the State Municipal Police Acad- 
emy trains all police. Increasing numbers of 
states are adopting the Model Police Stand- 
ards Code, and, as in Oregon, are setting 
standards for local forces in the state. The 
Governor of Maryland, concerned about local 
inability to solve growing problems and sup- 
port new programs developed a state assist- 
ance program for local police. Thirty-one 
states operate criminal identification bureaus 
and laboratory facilities, which provide as- 
sistance in crime scene and other analysis to 
local police. The Michigan Attorney General 
and State Police are developing a cooperative 
attack on organized crime. Both have cre- 
ated special units, and their jurisdiction in- 
cludes Detroit. New York has established a 
state criminal identification and intelligence 
system to make information instantly avail- 
able to local police. The California Depart- 
ment of Justice has operated a similar system 
for many years. State responsibility in law 
enforcement is growing steadily and rapidly. 

As the state role in law enforcement has 
expanded, so has interstate cooperation. All 
fifty states have long belonged to the Inter- 
state Compact for the Supervision of Parol- 
ees and Probationers. Nearly all the states 
have now joined a similar compact for juve- 
nile offenders. Twenty states have ratified an 
agreement on detainers lodged against pris- 
oners in other states, making possible speedy 
trials for multiple offenders. Twelve western 
states and all six New England states are 
members of regional corrections compacts. 
Four of the New England states have formed 
a police compact to provide for central col- 
lection of police intelligence and mutual aid. 
New England also has a well-developed co- 
operative program for advanced training of 
state police officers. 

The development of interstate cooperation 
in law enforcement should be encouraged by 
the Federal government. Some sparsely pop- 
ulated states, for example, do not need indi- 
vidual criminal intelligence bureaus. But 
regional bureaus to which all could belong 
by computer would be economically feasible 
and professionally desirable. The list of pro- 
ductive interstate cooperation is endless; and 
none of it would be possible in a program 
which gives primary emphasis to cities. 

So the states do have a strong role in law 
enforcement, as well as courts and correc- 
tions; and their role is constructive and 
should be encouraged. Some say that the 
states are ill-prepared to plan law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice assistance pro- 
grams. In many cases, states are less prepared 
than large cities, which have far more plan- 
ning experience, (It should be pointed out 
that the smaller cities, those of 50,000 to 
250,000, have little capacity to do high quality 
planning because they have difficulty compet- 
ing for trained personnel, their problems are 
not as serious, and they are not as experi- 
enced.) But the fact is that in law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice, few governments 
are really prepared now to plan. 

All fifty states have some sort of vehicle 
for administering local planning assistance. 
Two-thirds of the states make some contribu- 
tion, financial or technical, to local planning. 
In some cases, the state’s participation is im- 
pressive. The Governor of Iowa, for example, 
has established sixteen regions, through 
which all state programs are to be admin- 
istered. By November, the state will have the 
capacity to do detailed planning in all six- 
teen. In fiscal 1967, the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development gave $4 million 
to twenty states for state-wide planning. In 
the opinion of one HUD official, “States are 
gradually gearing up to do effective state- 
wide comprehensive planning. My rough 
judgment is that ten states developed a ca- 
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pacity to do good work between 1954 and 
1964. Since 1964 thirty additional states have 
received grants.” 

More to the point, sixteen states received 
grants from the Office of Law Enforcement 
Assistance to establish state-wide planning 
commissions on law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice. Thirty states are now beginning 
or are engaged in state-wide planning. In 
Massachusetts, a State Commission, profes- 
sionally staffed, has been working for six 
months on its plan. Oregon's legislature es- 
tablished a Crime Control Coordinating 
Council, chaired by the Governor, which in- 
cludes all elected and appointed state offi- 
cials concerned with crime, as well as local 
Officials. Pennsylvania established a crime 
commission, according to the recommenda- 
tion of the President’s Commission, and is 
now planning. Ilinois's planning is far ad- 
vanced. 

This descriptive survey indicates that the 
states are not laggards in the field of law en- 
forcement and criminal justice. They are sig- 
nificant in all aspects of crime control, their 
role is constructive, is growing, and should 


be encouraged. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUN- 
TIES OPPOSES INDUSTRIAL REVE- 
NUE BONDS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, in the 
April 1968, issue of the American County 
Government, the official publication of 
the National Association of Counties, is 
an editorial entitled “Industrial Develop- 
ment Bonds: On the Brink.” It is an 
eloquent plea to the Congress—and the 
House-Senate conferees on the excise tax 
bill—for congressional action to end a 
tax loophole which threatens the whole 
economic fabric of our local governments. 

The National Association of Counties 
states: 

Unless the abuse is immediately curbed we 
will be unable to market our general obliga- 
tion tax-exempt bonds for schools, hospitals, 
and other legitimate public purposes. 


The editorial continues: 

We now find that the only way we can 
preserve the financial integrity of state and 
local governments is by supporting national 
action that preserves our immunity for gen- 
uine government purposes and surrenders 
that immunity for those cases where our 
cities and counties are forced by economic 
pressure to allow this immunity to be used 
by private individuals for the purpose of 
making private profits at public expense. 


It concludes by stating: 

It is our fervent hope that the House 
conferees will agree and come up with an 
endorsement of a positive and immediate 
program to eliminate this scandalous abuse. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS: 
On THE BRINK 
(By Bernard F. Hillenbrand) 

The National Association of Counties is 

convinced that unless we immediately curb 


the abusive hemorrhages of industrial de- 
velopment bonds we will be unable to market 
our general obligation tax exempt bonds for 
schools, hospitals, and other legitimate pub- 
lic purposes. 

In the beginning, industrial development 
bonds were no problem. Our cities and coun- 
ties, particularly in the rural South, issued 
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them for the purpose of building factories 
and business establishments for companies 
that would not otherwise have located in 
their area. 

While the factory or business was tax 
exempt and made no direct contribution to 
the tax base, the company payrolls and other 
economic activities were definitely beneficial 
to the community. 

All this is now changed. In the first place, 
some forty states now authorize their cities 
and counties to issue industrial development 
bonds (either general obligation or revenue). 
The result is that, like green stamps at the 
grocery store, they offer no competitive ad- 
vantage since almost everyone uses them. 

In the past year, however, the careful self- 
discipline and restraint of major businesses 
themselves has given way to competitive 
pressures and economic feasibility. In other 
words, some of the nation’s largest and most 
affluent companies are now using tax exempt 
industrial development bonds to build huge 
factories and industrial complexes. Incredible 
as it seems, foreign corporations are also get- 
ting our cities and counties to issue tax ex- 
empt industrial development bonds and, of 
course, the major economic benefit will ac- 
crue to businessmen who are not even resi- 
dents of the U.S. 

NACO has traditionally taken the position 
that a tax exempt industrial development 
bond issue, marketed in the name of a city 
or county but primarily of benefit to a pri- 
vate business, is a corruption of the mu- 
nicipal bond tax immunity provided by the 
Constitution. 

This association has vigorously applauded 
the stand of the U.S. Treasury Department, 
which issued atentative regulation effective 
March 15, 1968, which would outlaw any new 
industrial development bonds. The Treasury 
wisely provided for a transition period to 
eliminate hardships caused when a commu- 
nity was already in the advanced stages of 
marketing an issue of industrial development 
bonds, 

The reaction in the United States Senate 
was swift. The body passed an excise tax 
bill amendment proposed by Senator Carl 
Curtis (R-Nebr.). The Curtis Amendment 
would make the Treasury regulation null and 
void on the grounds that any action in this 
area should be handled legislatively and not 
administratively. The Senate then passed 
a bill offered by Senator Abraham Ribicoff 
(D-Conn.) which would outlaw most indus- 
trial development bonds. 

In doing this, the Senate was saying that 
the Treasury had acted indiscretely and 

a Congressional legislative prerog- 

ative. At the same time, the Senate obviously 

with the basic validity of the Treas- 

ury position and passed its own bill to out- 

law these bonds. At this writing, the matter 

is now up for negotiation between a Senate 
and House Conference Committee. 

It is our hope that either the Ribicoff 
bill or the Treasury regulation itself will 
become operative and operative immediately. 
To reopen the doors and allow a whole new 
flood of industrial development bonds would 
be, in our opinion, a formula for disaster and 
a major threat to the financial solvency of 
all state and local governments. 

We believe the only equitable way to con- 
trol industrial development bonds is on the 
mational level. It is simply not possible for 
and too much to ask of an individual state 
to regulate these bonds because each state 
is in fierce economic competition with its 
sister states. 

We strongly favor outlawing all these bonds 
at the same time and in the same manner, 
This would mean that no business or indus- 
try could threaten to relocate a plant in an- 
other community because the other commu- 
nity would have the right to issue tax exempt 
development bonds. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that 
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there is nothing in either the Treasury regu- 
lations or the Ribicoff bill that would pro- 
hibit any city or county from issuing indus- 
trial development bonds that are taxable. 
The legislation and the regulation both pro- 
hibit the tax exempt feature of the bonds 
but would not in any way affect the right 
of cities and counties to issue taxable bonds 
for these programs. 

It is also important to remember that both 
the Treasury regulation and the Ribicoff bill 
would continue the tax exempt feature of 
local bonds for legitimate public purposes 
such as schools, public hospitals, stadiums, 
parking facilities, transportation facilities, 
and utilities. Such bonds will still be tax 
exempt. 

There is also the possibility that Congress 
could institute overall control of industrial 
development bonds by placing a limitation 
on the total dollar value of approvable bonds 
that could be blessed with the tax exemp- 
tion. This, in effect, would be admitting that 
the bonds themselves are not legitimate but 
that because of other public considerations 
we will allow them to be issued in small de- 
nominations. 

There is, of course, massive irony in our 
position. The National Association of Coun- 
ties has dedicated itself to preserving the 
Constitutional tax immunity of our city and 
county bonds. We suddenly find that the 
only way this can be accomplished is 
through a national action that curbs the ob- 
vious abuses of this sacred principle of tax 
immunity within our American federal sys- 
tem. We have traditionally supported the 
idea that the states (and by delegation their 
political subdivisions) share in the sov- 
ereignty of government. One of the keys to 
the preservation of that sovereignty is the 
right of states to issue bonds that are im- 
mune from taxation—and hence control— 
by the national government. 

We now find that the only way we can pre- 
serve the financial integrity of state and local 
governments is by supporting national action 
that preserves our immunity for genuine 
governmental purposes and surrenders that 
immunity for those cases where our cities 
and counties are forced by economic pres- 
sures to allow this immunity to be used by 
private individuals for the purpose of making 
private profits at public expense. We believe 
that both the Treasury of the United States 
and the Senate of the United States have 
acted wisely. It is our fervent hope that the 
House conferees will agree and come up with 
an endorsement of a positive and immediate 
program to eliminate this scandalous abuse. 


THE PUBLIC: CAUGHT BETWEEN 
CRIME AND THE COURTS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, Ameri- 
cans are concerned about crime. Recent 
figures have indicated a shocking rise in 
the crime rate. While I am speaking 
today, almost 200 serious crimes will be 
committed. Nearly 30 automobiles will be 
siolen, 15 assaults, 10 robberies, two 
forcible rapes, and one murder will be 
committed. Compared with the popula- 
tion increase of 9 percent since 1960, 
crime has increased 62 percent in the 
same period, and 1967 figures are run- 
ning about 16 percent ahead of the pre- 
vious year. 

In addition to this crime perpetrated 
upon society, there is a hard-core struc- 
ture of organized crime. J. Edgar 
Hoover’s 1966 testimony to the House of 
Representatives Appropriations Sub- 
committee stated: 

La Cosa Nostra is the largest organization 
of the criminal underworld in this country, 
very closely organized and strictly disci- 
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plined. They have committed almost every 
crime under the sun, 


Organized crime as a whole has an 
annual income in excess of $8 billion. 
The syndicates use every modern 
method and technological advance to 
gain their profit, and then invest the 
money in legitimate business and indus- 
try through front organizations. 

A large portion of the American public 
is viewing with equal alarm recent de- 
cisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. Peo- 
ple are questioning the rulings, which 
appear to the layman as restraints upon 
the law enforcement agencies and ex- 
panded protection for the criminal. I 
join those who are concerned about the 
problem of crime, and echo the fear of 
millions afraid to walk a city street or 
regard their fellowman with anything 
but suspicion and concern for their own 
life and property. 

The Supreme Court seems to be creat- 
ing confusion and uncertainty in the 
minds of the people as to just what the 
law really is, and how far it goes. The 
scope of society to act for its own pro- 
tection is being reduced, while the tech- 
nical area of the law protecting the crim- 
inal is being increased. But where will it 
all end? What price must the people of 
America pay for their own guaranteed, 
personal freedom and protection under 
the Constitution? 


DISSENT IN THE COURTS 


Not only the public, but law-enforce- 
ment officers charged with protecting so- 
ciety are confused about the law, and the 
courts themselves are divided. Most of 
the decisions which have changed our 
laws were far from unanimous. Indeed, 
many of them were 5-to-4 decisions; a 
bare majority, yet this slim majority con- 
trols and shapes the future of our legal 
system. 

Criminals are being released in the 
courts today because of an extension of 
the right to counsel into any investiga- 
tive procedure prior to judicial proceed- 
ings. Other decisions have considerably 
restrained police efforts to prevent the 
use of public communication for the fur- 
therance of criminal activity by sharply 
restricting the use of electronic surveil- 
lance devices. Pornography and obscenity 
are stil] another area where the court is 
allowing more permissive activity. 

Citizens are concerned about crime, 
and puzzled by the decisions of the 
courts. But the public is not alone 
in questioning the propriety of the deci- 
sions. On the question of confessions and 
the right to counsel, it was not a worried 
citizen in a far-off State, but Mr. Justice 
Harlan of the Supreme Court, dissenting 
in the Miranda case, who said: 

How much harm this decision will inflict 
on law enforcement cannot fairly be pre- 
dicted with accuracy...We do know 
that . the Court is taking a real risk 
with society’s welfare in imposing its new 
regime on the country. The social costs of 
crime are too great to call the new rules any- 
thing but a hazardous experimentation. 


Again, Mr. Justice Stewart dissenting 
in the landmark Escobedo case, said: 

Supported by no stronger authority than 
its own rhetoric, the Court today converts 
a routine police investigation of an unsolved 
murder into a distorted analogue of a judi- 
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cial trial . . . By doing so, I think the Court 
perverts those previous constitutional guar- 
antees, and frustrates the vital interests of 
society in preserving the legitimate and 
proper function of honest and purposeful 
police investigation. 


These recent decisions restricting re- 
sponsible police investigation and ques- 
tioning of suspects may cause injury to 
innocent people. The chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of California said in a 
recent speech: 

So rudely turned are the tables that the 
police must now confront any suspect with 
diffidence, instead of the other way round. 
There can be real damage to an innocent 
suspect in consequence. It sometime hap- 
pens that an innocent person is arrested 
lawfully, though in error; he can be 
promptly released only if the police have 
some latitude to question him and in that 
way learn that he should be released. To 
constrain reasonable questioning may work 
to constrain the innocent. 


And what of the difficulties in dealing 
with organized crime? One would hope 
that the police could use the modern 
means of technology to help combat 
syndicated crime, such as criminals use 
to commit, plan, and coordinate their ac- 
tivities. Here again recent Supreme 
Court decisions have limited the law en- 
forcement officers in their use of elec- 
tronic surveillance devices. While the 
constitutional rights of all Americans are 
important, there must be a balance so 
that society does not have to allow crime 
to go unchecked because of an inability 
to convict those guilty in courts of law. 

In this period when America is trying 
to correct some of the plights of urban 
communities, the Supreme Court has 
held that the ordinary use of local police 
power to inspect dwellings for fire and 
health hazards is a violation of the 
fourth amendment. No longer may public 
servants seek to correct hazards which 
may prevent fires or serious illness to 
citizens unless they are forearmed with 
search warrants describing the exact 
place to be inspected and things to be 
taken or required to be repaired. Mr. 
Justice Clark’s dissent in the Camara 
case reflected the appropriate words of 
Mr. Justice Douglas written earlier: 

Miserable and disreputable housing condi- 
tions may do more than spread disease and 
crime and immorality. They may also suffo- 
cate the spirit by reducing those who may 
live there to the status of cattle. They may 
indeed make living an almost insufferable 
burden. 

POSITIVE ACTION NEEDED 

In other areas the Supreme Court has 
striken down the laws which were de- 
signed to protect the security of the Na- 
tion. It has been ruled that Communists, 
and others dedicated to the overthrow 
of the Government, cannot be kept from 
employment in positions and industries 
necessary to national security. During 
this time of open conflict with Commu- 
nist aggression, I cosponsored the Inter- 
nal Security Act of 1968. Responsible, 
Positive legislation is needed to fill the 
gaps left by the laws striken down by 
the courts. Congress should act to stabi- 
lize the law and remove the confusion 
existing today. 

The Internal Security Act helps pro- 
vide effective frameworks from which we 
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can protect the security of this Nation 
while safeguarding individual liberty. 
In a modern world with new political 
developments, it is necessary to reassess 
our security needs and redefine those 
actions which violate that security. This 
act seeks to update our needs to the cold 
war realities and necessities by providing 
standards for measuring treason and aid 
or comfort to the enemy in the light of 
current world conditions. To do less than 
this would be an injustice to those Amer- 
icans fighting and dying to protect our 
Nation. 

I was pleased last year when a bill I 
cosponsored was enacted in October. 
Public Law 90-100, creating the Com- 
mission on Obscenity and Pornography, 
was a positive step toward providing ef- 
fective control over the widespread dis- 
tribution and availability of porno- 
graphic material. 

The courts must respond to the real- 
ities and needs of modern society, and 
protect America from the spiral of crime. 
Legislators must act to provide respon- 
sive, constitutional laws which will as- 
sure protection of individual liberty as 
well as the rights of society to protec- 
tion under the laws. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is concluded. 


DISPOSAL OF PLATINUM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 934, H.R. 5789. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (HR. 
5789) to authorize the disposal of plati- 
num from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
pani te I call up my amendment No. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The amendment will be stated. 

AMENDMENT NO. 521 


The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
proposes an amendment, as follows: 

On page 1, line 4, strike out “by negotia- 
tion or otherwise” and insert in lieu thereof 
“by public advertising for bids and sale to 
the highest responsible bidder”, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the purpose of this amendment is 
very simple. When the materials in this 
stockpile were purchased the Govern- 
ment paid the going market price, and 
in many instances more than the market 
price. In fact, I have referred on numer- 
ous occasions to the manner in which 
this stockpiling program has been turned 
into a price support program for the re- 
spective minerals. 
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I do not say that was true with regard 
to platinum, the item with which we are 
dealing at the present moment; how- 
ever, it is true with regard to many min- 
erals purchased under the stockpile pro- 
gram. In every case the Government paid 
the going market price or more. There 
were no bargains passed on to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Likewise, I think that when the Goy- 
ernment sells these minerals which are 
declared excess to national defense needs, 
the Government should sell them to the 
highest bidder and get the most it can 
for them. 

In this particular case platinum is 
selling at around $230 an ounce; how- 
ever, I understand it cost the Govern- 
ment about $80 an ounce. 

It has been called to my attention 
that the plan of the committee bill was 
to sell this material on a negotiated basis 
at around $109 to $114 an ounce with the 
idea that it would be fed into the econ- 
omy through about 100 selected dealers. 
Why? By what line of reasoning can any- 
one justify this $15 million windfall? 
This is not even the Christmas season. 

Why should the Government do that 
when it has a potential profit of around 
$15 million? What is wrong with the Fed- 
eral Government’s making some money 
on the minerals which, as a result of war, 
have substantially increased in price? 

I do not recall any instance where 
when the price of a material has de- 
clined the industry has come along and 
said, “We will bail the Government out 
and pay more than the market price be- 
cause we do not want to see the Gov- 
ernment taking a loss.” However, as soon 
as industry discovers that there is a profit 
to be made it immediately wants to take 


. the profit away from the taxpayers, who 


have underwritten the program. 

My amendment, which I understand is 
acceptable, merely provides that the Gov- 
ernment will advertise and sell this ma- 
terial to the highest responsible bidder. 

The suggestion has been made that by 
dumping on the market at one time 115,- 
000 ounces of platinum, worth at least 
$25 million, we would disrupt the mar- 
ket. 

There is no provision in the bill nor in 
existing law which provides that in dis- 
posing of these minerals the GSA shall 
do so in a manner that is disruptive to 
the orderly marketing of the particular 
commodity. All it has to do is to sell 
the particular commodity in smaller lots 
and gradually feed it into the channels 
of trade. By so doing it will have the 
least disruption and at the same time 
will benefit the Government and the tax- 
payers through the increased price re- 
ceived. 

The difference between selling this 
through competitive biddings and the 
negotiated bids provided under the orig- 
inal plan would mean about $12 million 
to $15 million extra profit to the tax- 
payers. 

The argument that this platinum only 
cost $80 per troy ounce and the plan 
to sell it at $109 to $114 per ounce rep- 
resents a $3 million profit is beside the 
point. 

The prevailing market price today is 
$230 per troy ounce. Why sell it at $15 
million below the market price? 


a Naeem E 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senate is today considering Calendar No. 
934, H.R. 5789, an act to authorize the 
disposal of platinum from the stockpile 
and the supplemental stockpile; Calendar 
No. 1024, H.R. 5785, an act to authorize 
the disposal of magnesium from the na- 
tional stockpile; and Calendar No. 1025, 
H.R. 14367, an act to authorize the dis- 
posal of beryl ore from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stock- 


pile. 

I should like to address myself briefly 
to each of these measures. They were all 
carefully considered by the Subcommit- 
tee on the National Stockpile and Naval 
Petroleum Reserves, and reported unani- 
mously by the full Committee on Armed 
Services. 

To begin with, I would present that the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
piling Act requires that disposals from 
the national stockpiles be made without 
disruption of the market of producers, 
processors, and consumers; and in con- 
ducting their disposal sales of around $3 
billion, the General Services Administra- 
tion has normally viewed competitive 
selling methods, including sealed bid 
Sales, as the most efficient means of 
carrying out the intent of the Stockpil- 
ing Act. There are circumstances, how- 
ever, when such a procedure would run 
contrary to its legal mandate to avoid 
disruption of the market. 

When these situations present them- 
selves, GSA adjusts its selling methods 
accordingly. For example, sometime ago 
@ procedure was worked out with the 
aluminum industry to absorb into the 
normal market channels over a period 
of years some million tons of aluminum. 
The alternative to this would have been 
for GSA to dispose of this commodity— 
aluminum—in relatively small amounts 
as the consumer market permitted. This 
would have involved, of course, a tre- 
mendous administrative expense over a 
much longer period of years. 

Traditionally, bills approved by the 
Congress relating to stockpile disposals 
have permitted the GSA this flexibility 
by containing the clause “by negotiation 
or otherwise.” I believe their sales poli- 
cies have permitted orderly disposals on 
a fair and equitable basis and what would 
seem important in the best interest of 
the consumer. This has been consistent 
with their obligation under the law to 
avoid disruption of the markets of pro- 
ducers, processors, and consumers. 

Amendments have now been proposed 
to these pending measures which would 
preclude the flexibility of sales methods 
that I have referred to, and would per- 
mit these disposals, and I would presume 
on all proposals hereafter, only by pub- 
lic advertising for bids and sales to the 
highest responsible bidder. 

As mentioned earlier, the GSA has 
normally viewed competitive selling 
methods as the most efficient means of 
carrying out their responsibilities. Cer- 
tainly I am not opposed to competitive 
bidding, nor are other members of the 
committee. Nor shall I oppose the pro- 
posed amendments. I do, however, feel 
a responsibility to point out a few sali- 
ent factors at this time. 
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In regard to the bill H.R. 5785, a bill 
to authorize the disposal of approxi- 
mately 55,000 short tons of magnesium, 
and H.R. 14367, relating to the disposal 
of approximately 9,888 short tons of beryl 
ore, there is no foreseeable problem as 
to the method of disposal; and the com- 
mittee reports indicate that the commit- 
tee expects both of these commodities 
will be disposed of on a competitive 
basis. There are temporary shortages in 
regard to both materials. Both are in 
excess of estimated stockpile require- 
ments, and there is urgency in the pro- 
posed releases. 

Beryl ore is needed badly by those 
holding contracts for some of our more 
important missiles and it may be neces- 
sary in the near future for the producers 
of magnesium to go outside the United 
States to obtain sufficient magnesium to 
fill their orders. 

H.R. 5789 pertains to the disposal of 
approximately 115,000 troy ounces of 
platinum. As did the disposal of alumi- 
num, this presents a different problem. 
Because of the severe shortage of plati- 
num in our domestic industry, along 
with the heavy speculation currently tak- 
ing place in the market—platinum is 
traded on the Commodity Exchange— 
the disposal of platinum on a competi- 
tive bid method was considered by the 
GSA to be inconsistent with the objec- 
tives of the Stockpiling Act, for the fol- 
lowing major reasons: 

First. Distribution of this platinum, so 
urgently needed by domestic users, many 
of whom are defense contractors, would 
be made on the basis of price, rather than 
need. Distribution, therefore, could be, 
and based on my experience, will be in- 
equitable. 

Second. Speculators could acquire the 
material and hold it indefinitely for 
profiteering purposes, thus denying the 
use of the very platinum which as of to- 
day we all agree is in serious short sup- 
ply to industry, including the defense 
industry. 

Third. The platinum in question must 
be refined and converted to usable 
forms. Thus, the direct sale to other 
than a refiner would result in abnormal 
and costly handling of individual small 
lots. 

Fourth. The predisposal conference 
held with both the platinum industry 
and those who use platinum, attended 
by over 100 representatives of all seg- 
ments of the industry—consumers, deal- 
ers, and producer-refiners—resulted in 
unanimous agreement that the disposal 
should be carried out by channeling the 
bulk of the Government platinum 
through the major domestic producer- 
refiners. The producer-refiners, after 
refining the Government material, 
would couple it with regular production 
and effect equitable distribution to their 
normal users. 

Fifth. The Stockpiling Act itself re- 
quires that disposals from the national 
stockpile be made without disruption of 
the markets of producers, processors, 
and consumers. That is the law. Sealed- 
bid sale of the platinum in the current 
unsettled market conditions could be 
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disruptive, especially to the markets of 
domestic consumers. 

The GSA plan for the disposal of this 
platinum, which this amendment will 
change, provides that approximately 
90,000 troy ounces of the 115,000 ounces 
covered by the bill will be sold to the 
two major producer-refineries. These 
firms would resell the material to legiti- 
mate U.S. consumers on an equitable 
basis at a price not to exceed the pub- 
lished producer price. 

The balance of approximately 25,000 
troy ounces would be set aside by GSA 
for consumer hardship or unusual cir- 
cumstance cases including the pro rata 
needs of the small domestic refiner- 
distributors who might choose to 
participate. 

These refiner-distributors would also 
be required to agree to distribute the 
Government material equitably within 
the United States for domestic con- 
sumption at a price not to exceed the 
published producer price. 

The GSA plan would have accom- 
plished equitable distribution of platinum 
on the basis of their needs rather than 
on the basis of an artificially stimulated 
price. It would have kept the platinum 
out of the hands of the speculators; and 
would have prevented the use of the Gov- 
ernment material in fanning the specu- 
lative fires, and therefore increasing in- 
flation. 

In closing, I would quote from a letter 
received recently from an industrial firm, 
the Owens-Illinois Co., with its head- 
quarters in Todelo, Ohio, and plants all 
over the United States, because to the 
best of our knowledge this is the position 
of all reputable industry: 

We are of the opinion that if the entire 
115,000 ounces are offered for open bid, in- 
dustrial users would be competing with open 
market dealers at a price higher than the 
$109 to $112 price, but that the government 
would not realize up to the open market 
value now quoted. These dealers, in turn, 
would sell in the smaller quantities that in- 
dustrial users normally buy, and at the 
higher price. Consequently, any benefits 
which anyone might see for the government 
would go instead to dealers and serve only 
to inflate prices. 


Nevertheless, we will accept this 
amendment to H.R. 5789; and I urge 
that the Senate pass the three bills in 
question. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I commend and congratulate the senior 
Senator from Missouri. As all Senators 
know, he is a truly great Senator of the 
United States. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, and as a member of 
the Subcommittee on National Stockpile 
and Naval Petroleum Reserves, I am 
glad to attest my deference and devo- 
tion to him. It seems to me that the 
statement he has made today includes 
everything that need be said and can 
be said about the matter. The Senator 
from Missouri is a fine, outstanding 
chairman of that important subcommit- 
tee; and throughout his work as chair- 
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man, he has rendered a real and needful 
service to the Nation and in the defense 
of the United States. 

Again, I congratulate him, and I am 
happy to support this measure. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am very grateful for what my friend the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio has 
said this morning. We have not dis- 
cussed this matter for many weeks. All 
Senators in the Chamber know that no 
other Member of this body has more in- 
tegrity and more courage; and for him 
to make that statement this morning 
is very reassuring to me, and I am grate- 
ful to him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the Senator 
from Missouri accepting this amend- 
ment. I understand and respect his 
position, and even though we may differ 
somewhat on occasion, as we do at pres- 
ent, I believe he respects my position. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator knows 
that I respect his position. We do not 
have to see this matter eye to eye. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. I feel 
very strongly that this platinum should 
be sold at competitive bid. I recognize 
that the argument has been made that 
dumping this amount of platinum on 
the market at one time would mean that 
only the very large dealers could buy it. 
But by what line of reasoning does the 
Government have to dump it all on the 
market in one block or in the 90,000 
troy ounce unit? Nothing prohibits the 
GSA from marketing this material in 
exactly the same manner as the Senator 
from Missouri or I or anyone else would 
market it if it were our property. We 
would market it in the manner in which 
we could get the highest dollar for it, 
and that would be by breaking it down 
into small lots and spreading the liquida- 
tion over a longer period of time. I 
talked with representatives of the GSA 
coo this, and they said it could be 

one, 

With respect to this action being dis- 
ruptive to the quoted market today, 
which I believe is around $232 per troy 
ounce, certainly it will have some dis- 
ruptive effect on the market. That is 
natural. Certainly feeding 115,000 troy 
ounces into the market, with a market 
valuation of $25 or $30 million, will have 
a disruptive effect. But that is true with 

to every commodity, whether it 
be minerals, agricultural products, or 
whatever, that are stockpiled by the U.S. 
Government. When the Government 
moves these stockpiled commodities— 
corn, wheat, grain, sorghum, dry milk, 
minerals, or whatever—into the market 
process of this country it does have a 
dampening effect on the market. 

But does the Government have an in- 
terest in protecting this speculator’s 
market or in keeping it at its existing 
high level? 

Why should we single out one group of 
manufacturers who are using these min- 
erals and say we do not want to disrupt 
their market? But to sell it to these peo- 
ple at about $110 per ounce less than the 
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market price will have a disruptive ef- 
fect on the American taxpayers. 

The argument has been made that 
members of the industry, approximately 
100 of them, had met and unanimously 
approved the method of getting rid of 
this platinum at the negotiated price of 
$109 to $114, which is $100 per ounce 
below the prevailing market price. I 
would be amazed if they were not unan- 
imous. Many of them contacted my office 
and urged adoption of this sale at the 
reduced price. And why not? For every 
ounce of platinum they get they will save 
$100. Certainly, they are unanimous in 
accepting such a windfall. When $12 or 
$15 million bargains are given out to any 
industry the members of that industry 
will be unanimous in their acceptance. 
But what about the taxpayers, who own 
this commodity? 

If we are going to get rid of our stock- 
piles in any such unbusinesslike manner 
it will be a rather expensive operation. 

As the Senator from Missouri has 
pointed out, the GSA has approved the 
adoption of these amendments to the 
bill dealing with magnesium and the bill 
dealing with beryl. That is what they 
plan to do anyway with these two com- 
modities. But why not apply the same 
rule to platinum where we really have a 
profit? The adoption of my amendment 
will change the plan so far as platinum is 
concerned, but by changing that practice 
and selling at prevailing market prices 
the taxpayers will pick up approximately 
$15 million. 

I am perfectly willing to vote on these 
amendments in order. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, for 
the Record, I read this memorandum, 
which was compiled by the staff: 

[In troy ounces} 
Platinum in Government stockpiles: 


Total inventory 450, 000 
— objective 335, 000 
TTT 115, 000 


The excess platinum cost the Government 
approximately $79.52 per troy ounce for a 
total cost of $9,144,800. Under the GSA plan, 
it would be disposed of at the current market 
price of $114 per troy ounce for 4 total sales 
price of $13,110,000. This would be approxi- 
mately a $4 million profit to the Govern- 
ment. 

If the platinum were sold by sealed bids, 
it would bring somewhere in between the 
normal industrial market price of $114 per 
troy ounce and the so-called dealer or mer- 
chant market price of $225 to $236 per ounce. 
It is GSA’s best estimate that it would prob- 
ably bring about $150 per troy ounce, for a 
return of $17,250.000. 


Therefore, under this proposal, there 
would come to the Government about $4 
million more. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the 
engrossment of the amendment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
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tim 


e. 
The bill (H.R. 5789) was read the third 
time, and passed. 


DISPOSAL OF MAGNESIUM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate tum 
to the considerations of Calendar No. 
1024, H.R. 5785. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5785) to authorize the disposal of mag- 
nesium from the national stockpile. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideratio.. of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

AMENDMENT NO. 694 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment, and ask that it be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 4, strike out “by negotiation 
or otherwise” and insert in lieu thereof “by 
public ad for bids and sale to the 
highest responsible bidder’’. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 5785) was read the third 
time, and passed. 


DISPOSAL OF BERYL ORE 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1025, H.R. 14367. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
14367) to authorize the disposal of beryl 
ore from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

AMENDMENT NO, 695 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment and ask that it be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 4 strike out “by negotia- 
tion or otherwise” and insert in lieu thereof 
“by public advertising for bids and sale to 
the highest responsible bidder”. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the 
engrossment of the amendment and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
ee DE a pa RA a paa 

e. 

The bill (H.R. 14367) was read the 

third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL POTATO LABELING ACT— 
TRANSFER OF BILL FROM GEN- 
ERAL ORDERS TO SUBJECTS ON 
THE TABLE 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar No. 
928, S. 562, be taken from the Calendar 
of General Orders of business and or- 
dered to lie on the table and be placed 
under Subjects on the Table. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, any time 
this bill is to be called up, it can be called 
up from its present position. 


EXTENSION OF THE ADDITIONAL 
SENATE OFFICE BUILDING SITE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 719, S. 2484. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2484) 
to authorize the extension of the addi- 
tional Senate Office Building site. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Works, with an amendment, on 
page 2, line 10, after the word “Act”, 
strike out, “entitled ‘An Act to provide 
for the acquisition of land in the District 
of Columbia for the use of the United 
States’, approved March 1, 1929 (16 D.C. 
Code, secs. 619-644)”, and insert “of De- 
cember 23, 1963 (16 D.C. Code, secs. 1351- 
1368)”; so as to make the bill read: 

: S. 2484 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Architect of the Capitol, under the direction 
of the Senate Office Building Commission, is 
hereby authorized to acquire on behalf of the 
United States, in addition to the real prop- 
erty heretofore acquired as a site for an 
additional office building for the United 
States Senate under the provisions of the 
Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1948, 
approved June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 1028) and 
Public Law 85-591, approved August 6, 1958 
(72 Stat. 495-496), by purchase, condemna- 
tion, transfer, or otherwise, for purposes of 
extension of such site, all publicly or 
privately owned property contained in lots 
863, 864, 892, 893, 894, and 905 in said square 
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725 in the District of Columbia, and all alleys 
or parts of alleys and streets contained within 
the curblines surrounding such square, as 
such square appears on the records in the 
office of the surveyor of the District of 
Columbia as of the date of the approval of 
this Act. 

(b) Any proceeding for condemnation 
brought under subsection (a) shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the Act of Decem- 
ber 23, 1963 (16 D.C. Code, secs. 1351-1368). 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, any real property owned by the United 
States and any alleys or parts of alleys and 
streets contained within the curblines sur- 
rounding square 725 shall, upon request of 
the Architect of the Capitol, made with the 
approval of the Senate Office Building Com- 
mission, be transferred to the jurisdiction and 
control of the Architect of the Capitol, and 
any alleys or parts of alleys or streets con- 
tained within the curblines of said square 
shall be closed and vacated by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia in ac- 
cordance with any request therefor made by 
the Architect of the Capitol with the ap- 
proval of such Commission. Effective on the 
effective date of this Act or on the effective 
date of part IV of Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 3 of 1967, whichever is later, the func- 
tions vested in the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by this subsection shall be 
deemed to be vested in the Commissioner 
appointed pursuant to part III of such plan. 

(d) Upon acquisition of any real property 
pursuant to this Act, the Architect of the 
Capitol, when directed by the Senate Office 
Building Commission to so act, is authorized 
to provide for the demolition and/or removal 
of any buildings or other structures on, or 
constituting a part of, such property and, 
pending demolition, to use the property for 
Government purposes or to lease any or all 
of such property for such periods and under 
such terms and conditions as he may deem 
most advantageous to the United States and 
to incur any necessary expenses in connec- 
tion therewith. 

(e) The jurisdiction of the Capitol Police 
shall extend over any real property acquired 
under this Act and such property shall be- 
come a part of the United States Capitol 
Grounds, 

Sec. 2. For carrying out the purposes of 
this Act, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $1,250,000, The Architect of 
the Capitol, under the direction of the Senate 
Office Building Commission, is authorized to 
enter into contracts and to make such ex- 
penditures, including expenditures for per- 
sonal and other services, as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
role. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Baker in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, as chairman of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, office space 
on the Senate side of the Capitol in the 
two Senate Office Buildings comes under 
my committee. It has been the task of 
our committee ever since I have been the 
chairman to work out space for Senators 
who need space and for the committees 
which need space in these two office 
buildings and the Capitol. 

As a great many Senators know, the 
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space has been very tight for several 
years. Additional space has not been 
available because there was no space 
available. Senators have been and are 
crowded badly. They need more space, 
and there are a great many reasons why 
this is so. 

I recently made a survey in my office. 
Next week I shall have been here 10 
years. We made a thorough check of our 
correspondence and it has grown from 
threefold to fivefold in that period of 
time. In addition, we have many visitors 
who come here from the many States 
who are interested in legislation. This 
morning I had a visit from a delegation 
in connection with aviation, and yester- 
day I had a visit from a delegation in 
connection with school problems. I know 
that every other Senator has similar 
problems. 

In order to definitely determine how 
many people need space and how much 
space is needed, in the latter part of last 
year I sent a questionnaire to every Sen- 
ator asking if he needed additional space 
and, if so, how much additional space 
was needed. Responses were received 
from 72 out of 100 Senators indicating a 
need for additional space. Among Sen- 
ators who are chairmen of full commit- 
tees or subcommittees, 25 Senators re- 
sponded, and I have their names, It is 
quite evident that if 72 out of 100 Sen- 
ators need space and 25 Senators who are 
chairmen of subcommittees or full com- 
mittees need additional space, the situa- 
tion is serious. I have spent many hours 
and days with Senators in going over the 
situation. However, I can only sympathize 
with Senators because we have no addi- 
tional space to allocate. 

There is contained in the reorganiza- 
tion bill, which I assume will become law 
sooner or later, provision for the estab- 
lishment of a Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs. One of the things that has con- 
cerned us in connection with the estab- 
lishment of that committee is where it 
will be located, for there is no space 
available whatever. 

After hearing from so many Senators 
with respect to the need for additional 
space—and a few said they did not need 
additional space—we held hearings. A 
number of Senators appeared and testi- 
fied with respect to the number of peo- 
ple they have on their staffs and the ad- 
ditional space that would be required for 
staff members. We had no one testify 
they did not need space. Everyone who 
came in and testified said he did need 
additional space. 

Mr. President, I am not in favor of 
spending any more money than we need 
to spend. I know that money does not 
come easily. We do not want to build 
new buildings. The land covered by this 
bill is in square 725, and it takes in all 
parts of the alleys and streets and the 
curblines. Included in the property is 
the Schotts Alley property which has an 
apartment on it and the Capitol Hill 
Apartment. 

A rather exhaustive study was made 
of the Capitol Hill Apartment Building 
which is adjacent to the New Senate Of- 
fice Building, where one drives down to 
go into the garage. It is approximately 
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30 feet from the Senate Office Building. 
We are told by the engineers that it 
would be very easy, and not expensive, to 
build ramps from the new office building 
to the apartments, in order to provide 
space in that building for immediate use, 
since occupancy could be secured. We 
would propose to keep on renting the 
property, or as much of the property as 
would be deemed to be wise and unneces- 
sary to use. 

We have checked and find that there 
are a number of subcommittees, a num- 
ber of file rooms, and other things that 
could be moved into that building— 
which has elevators, meets all fire stand- 
ards, and has air conditioning in its 
windows. So that it would not be a bad 
piece of property to loosen up the space 
situation right away. 

We have been checking on the value of 
property in this whole area and are find- 
ing not only there, but throughout the 
District of Columbia, as well as sur- 
rounding areas, that the value of prop- 
erty is rapidly increasing. The site across 
the street by the Methodist building 
upon which the Reserve officers con- 
structed their new building, sold for 
$45.62 a square foot. That is an expen- 
sive piece of property. Thus, property is 
going up all the time. I am told that 
nearly $1 million was spent on refurbish- 
ing, rebuilding, and remodeling the old 
Carroll Arms Hotel. The Government 
owns the major part of the land in that 
particular block at the present time. 

We are not ready to build on this land, 
but we do need to acquire it so that we 
can have access to a part of the Capitol 
Hill Apartment building immediately. If 
we do not act now, it is conceivable that 
they may remodel those apartments and 
add another $500,000, $200,000, or what- 
ever it might be, on to the price that we 
would have to pay for it today. 

The bill provides for an authorization 
to spend up to $1,250,000. That is the 
best estimate we can get from the real 
estate people for which the property 
could be purchased. I believe that we 
should go ahead and buy it and get it 
into the hands of the Government, be- 
cause that is the only property on which 
we can expand, and it should therefore 
be in the hands of the Government. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina yield? 

ae JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. FONG. Speaking for this side of 
the aisle, and speaking as a member of 
the committee, I heartily endorse the 
pending bill because it will give us suffi- 
cient land on which to build additional 
office space for Senators who are so badly 
in need of office space right now. 

The New Senate Office Building has 
been filled to capacity since it first was 
occupied in 1958. I came to the Senate 
in 1959, and since then my office work- 
load has increased fourfold. I have had 
to hire more employees to handle the in- 
creased volume of work. With the space 
allotted to me, my staff is overcrowded to 
an intolerable degree. There is insuffi- 
cient space to accommodate more than a 
handful of constituents in my reception 
room. 
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When the bill was before us last Au- 
gust, we circulated a letter to all Sena- 
tors. Twelve came to speak before the 
subcommittee on the subject, and 14 
submitted statements that they were 
badly in need of office space. After the 
letter had had time to circulate to all 
Senators, we found that 72 of them 
needed more office space. Twenty-six 
committee and subcommittee chairmen 
declared that they also need more office 
space. 

It is appalling for Senate offices and 
Senate committee offices to have to work 
under their present, cramped conditions. 
For example, in my office the members of 
my staff keep falling over each other 
because there is not enough office space 
for them in which to work, or for the 
desks, files, and machinery necessary 
to run an office. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation in 
the sum of $2,250,000 for the proposed 
land acquisition, which is not a large 
sum. If we do not buy the land now, it 
will be increasing in value as the years 
go by. 

I remember reading an account of 
George Washington encouraging his 
nephew to buy land back in 1776. He 
told his nephew that he had better start 
buying land because with the pressure 
of population, land value was going to 
increase. That was nearly 200 years ago, 
and it certainly has been our experience 
that land in this country has increased 
in value by leaps and bounds. 

Since I came to Washington, I have 
noticed that land has increased in value 
in the entire metropolitan area which 
has a population at present of 2,500,000 
people. It is estimated that, by the year 
e there will be 5 million people living 

ere. 

Thus, with that kind of pressure ex- 
erted upon the value of land, it will 
certainly go up. I believe that it would 
be very wise for us to purchase these 
parcels of land at this time for the price 
of approximately 81,250,000. If we were 
not to purchase it now, then possibly 
in later years we will have to pay double 
that amount. 

The committee is not asking that the 
building be constructed at this time. 
We understand the stringency of our fi- 
nancial situation at this time, and we 
recognize it would not be appropriate to 
ask that the building be erected now. But 
we do ask that the land be purchased be- 
cause it is needed, and we should buy 
it at this time when the price is not so 
high. 

Mr. President, I heartily endorse pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I yield 
to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity to congratulate the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Works for his efforts in 
holding the hearings on the pending bill 
and shepherding it through the Public 
Works Committee. 

I believe that I can speak for the junior 
Senators of both parties, and for myself, 
when I say that the conditions under 
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which we are forcing our staffs to work 
in the two Senate Office Buildings are 
uneconomical and ridiculous. 

My own situation is not atypical; I see 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
on the floor; his office space used to be 
right down the hall from mine, on the 
sixth floor, and he knows whereof I 
speak—my office is comprised of six 
rooms, each approximately 17 by 18 feet, 
for a total of 306 square feet of floor 
space. Subtracting areas necessary for 
opening and closing the doors leading 
into the legislation section, the total area 
left for the people in the room, five of 
them, is 90 square feet—18 feet apiece. 
The space for each employee is only one- 
fourth to one-fifth the minimum of 75 to 
100 square feet for one person in an or- 
dinary efficient standard office operation. 

Mr. President, there is no business in 
this country—General Motors, Du Pont, 
the smallest law office—that would per- 
mit the inefficiencies and the ridiculous 
overcrowding that go on in the congres- 
sional offices of the Senate of the United 
States. Every time I go into the Execu- 
tive Offices of our Government and see 
the adequate and proper housing and 
working conditions of their staffs, and 
then come back to mine and see the con- 
ditions that our young men and women 
have to work under—and I refer to Sen- 
ator Byrp’s, and Senator BREWSTER’s, 
and Senator HATFIELD’s, and all the of- 
fices I happen to visit—it makes me a 
little angrier. It is cutting off your nose 
to spite your face. 

Those proponents of economy who 
would economize at the expense of efi- 
cient operation of the staffs must bear 
the responsibility for the ever-increasing 
weakening of the legislative branch and 
the ever-increasing strength of the ex- 
ecutive branch and the upsetting of the 
tripartite system of our Government. We 
properly appropriate funds for the 
proper working of the judicial and ex- 
ecutive branches. This bill to provide 
adequate quarters for the Senate should 
have been passed here long ago. There 
should have been adequate working 
space for our employees long ago. 

I just wish to say to the chairman of 
the Public Works Committee, the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jorpan], that I think not only Sen- 
ators owe them a debt of gratitude, but 
the people of the United States do. 

My mail load has increased from a 
handful to hundreds of letters a day in 
just 4 years. That is not atypical. The 
same has happened in offices of other 
Senators. I am sure the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD] sees three times as 
many constituents as his father did. In 
order for us to truly represent our people 
and protect their interests, the least we 
can do is have adequate conditions for 
our employees to work under, so they do 
not have to work under sweatshop condi- 
tions. 

I certainly congratulate the Senator 
from North Carolina for his leadership 
in this field. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
thank the Senator. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I highly 
commend the Senator and his commit- 
tee for the way they handled the prob- 
lems of space and for their patience and 
endurance. I have no complaint to make. 
I have been treated all right. But I do 
have need for space. 

I was here when we had a disagree- 
‘ment about whether the new building 
should be constructed. It is unthinkable 
now that there should have been dis- 
agreement about it, but it had been de- 
layed for a long time. 

My work has more than tripled since 
I started to occupy the space I have now. 
My employees had to put desks in corri- 
dors and anyplace else, wherever they 
could find room, and people would brush 
by them all day long. 

Even though the chairman has done 
an excellent job in trying to take care 
of us, with respect to a small committee, 
such as the Ethics Committee, we have 
not had full staff space yet. We are in 
three separate rooms. We have no place 
to meet or do our work. I commend him 
highly for moving further on this bill. 
eee nothing will stop it or delay it at 


I heard what the Senator from Mary- 
land said. Let me emphasize this point. 
A Senator’s office has become a combina- 
tion of many things, beyond what, in the 
old days, a Senator had to do. It has 
numerous executive functions; that is, 
it has to handle so many things that are 
pending in the executive branch of the 
Government. We are overwhelmed by the 
number of letters we receive. They are 
legitimate letters. They pertain to Fed- 
eral questions. We have overwhelming 
correspondence. 

The least we could do would be to pro- 
vide our constituents with enough room 
for our office staffs to take care of these 
matters. 

The land is going to cost a great deal 
of money, but it will cost more next week 
or next year or later than it will now. 
We have some intolerable conditions. I 
know that many of our colleagues are far 
worse off than I am. We must act here. 
Otherwise we will be neglecting our 
duties and responsibilities to the people 
we represent. 

I thank the Senator from North Caro- 
lina for yielding to me. I want to assure 
him that I will remain here as long as 
the bill is before us. I want to do every- 
thing I can do to sustain his position. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. May 
I ask the Senator a question? Is it not 
true that the Senator and I have spent 
several hours trying to find space for the 
Ethics Committee? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is true. The Sena- 
tor from North Carolina has been magni- 
ficent. He has had his staff work on it 
and has tried to help us in every way. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Is the 
committee not located in two or three 
different places? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; we are in three 
places. If I had not had a little “cubby” 
here in the Capitol, we would not have 
had a place to meet. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, I 
thank the Senator. 
I yield now to the Senator from Vir- 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I wish to join the Senator from Missis- 
sippi in commending the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], and the distin- 
guished chairman of the Public Works 
Committee, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], on the diligent 
attention which they have given to try- 
ing to provide additional space for Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

I think the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STENNIS] made an important point 
when he brought out a moment ago that, 
if the Senate does need additional space 
and does need additional land, it is go- 
ing to be far cheaper to obtain that prop- 
erty now than it will be if we delay a 
year or 2 years or any other length of 
time. 

I live in a State of 5 million persons, 
almost 5 million Virginians right here 
adjacent to the Capital of the United 
States, and I have a total of five rooms 
to operate from. All of the people who 
come to my office in the Senate Office 
Building must be accommodated in one 
very small reception room, so small that 
most of the delegations must remain in 
the hall and cannot come into the room. 

I have adequate allowances for staff. 
I do not need more money for staff. If 
necessary, as a matter of fact, I will give 
back some of my money for the staff. 
But what I do need, and in talking with 
other Senators what I find so many Sena- 
tors need, is more office space, more space 
where they can conduct the public busi- 
ness. 

My mail runs tremendously heavy. The 
number of visitors coming to my office 
is increasing all the time. 

I emphasize at this point that I want 
Virginians to come here to the Capital of 
the United States. I want those that I 
have the honor to represent in the U.S. 
Senate to come to the Capital and pre- 
sent their views and present any com- 
plaints they may have in regard to gov- 
ernment and present any of their think- 
ing in regard to governmental philoso- 
phy. 

I want to see as many people as possi- 
ble, but it is very difficult to serve the 
public interest and to serve the people 
when the Members of the Senate have 
such inadequate accommodations in 
which to conduct the public business, 

As I mentioned earlier, Mr. President, 
I wish to emphasize this point: If it is 
necessary, from a financial standpoint, to 
reduce the allowances which Senators 
are permitted to use for the hiring of 
staff personnel, I would rather see my 
allowance reduced and have that money 
put into additional facilities, where we 
can better conduct the business of the 
public. 

I support the Senator from North 
Carolina and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia in their endeavors to correct what 
I think is a very serious situation con- 
fronting most of the Members of the 
Senate. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a brief statement, 
pertinent to what the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has said? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Virginia for an 
excellent statement. He included a point 
that is also pertinent in my case. I do 
not want or need more money for staff 
hire; I turn back some now. But I do not 
have room for the staff I have to work 
efficiently. That is the need. I think many 
of us are in the same category. We could 
help pay for the extra space with the 
money we turn back in. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from North Carolina will 
permit me to make this further state- 
ment, I believe the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has hit a key point in emphasizing 
snd need for space, not additional clerk 

We are not trying to increase the cost 
of Government. We are trying to arrange 
for the Members of the Senate to have 
adequate facilities to do the job they are 
sent here to do. I submit that when you 
represent a State of nearly 5 million peo- 
ple, and have only five relatively small 
rooms in which to conduct all of their 
business, more space is severely needed. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
thank the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I have 
agreed to yield first to the Senator from 
Alaska. After he finishes, I shall be happy 
to yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina. I 
believe that in bringing this bill before 
the Senate today, he is performing a 
service, ultimately, in behalf of the public 
itself. I commend him and the members 
of the Committee on Public Works for 
reporting this bill, 

I think they are rather courageous, as 
it were, in presenting it to the Senate 
in times such as these. I am sure that the 
public, or at least certain sections of the 
public without adequate knowledge of 
the situation, may be aghast at the idea 
that the Senate proposes to spend more 
money to build more office space. But 
after all, Mr. President, if we are to op- 
erate with the efficiency we ought to, cer- 
tainly it is most unwise to have our staff 
members all cramped up together. 

I, too, have five rooms, as does the 
Senator from Virginia. He represents ap- 
proximately 5 million people. Coming 
from Alaska, I represent fewer than 300,- 
000. Even so, Mr. President, I have 13 or 
14 staff members. They are all busy. 

When Alaska became a State back in 
1959, I moved over to the Senate side of 
the Capitol after having been delegate 
from the then Territory of Alaska for 14 
years. If my recollection is correct, four 
or five of us came over to this side of the 
Capitol from the other side at that time, 
and we were confident that our burdens 
here would be much lighter than they 
had been in the House of Representa- 
tives, for two basic reasons. 

One was that the grant of statehood 
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provided that many governmental func- 
tions which had theretofore been per- 
formed here, when Alaska was a terri- 
tory—as was also true of Hawaii—were 
automatically transferred to the State 
capitals, Juneau in the case of Alaska, 
and Honolulu in the case of Hawaii. 

Before that time, it would not be much 
of an exaggeration to say that Congress 
was the city council for Alaska and for 
Hawaii, because the organic acts under 
which those territories operated, while 
they were grants of authority, in a way, 
in another way, they were not, because 
there were limitations written all through 
them as to what the territorial legisla- 
tures could not do. 

So we knew our burden would be 
greatly relieved because of this transfer 
of authority from Washington to Hono- 
lulu and to Juneau. There was another— 
and we thought compelling—reason why 
we felt our burdens would be lighter. As 
Delegate, I had to do the total job my- 
self. With statehood, there were three of 
us; one Representative in the House and 
two Senators in this body. 

What happened? We started out with 
these four or five people, including my- 
self, and quickly discovered that a Sen- 
ator is not only a Senator from North 
Carolina, from Wisconsin, from Virginia, 
from Hawaii, or whatever State it might 
be, but he is a Senator of the United 
States. Our work multiplied at an ac- 
celerating rate. As I say, we now have 13 
or 14 people. They are too crowded. 

Some of those people are well paid, 
and cannot be expected to—and, in fact, 
they cannot—perform efficiently, if they 
do not have a little privacy, if their desks 
immediately adjoin those of other per- 
sons; and we are doing the people of the 
United States a distinct disservice in not 
providing ourselves with adequate office 
space. 

I heard the statements of the Senator 
from Virginia and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, and I applaud them for stating 
they do not necessarily need all their 
clerk hire, and that in order to provide 
some of the money which additional of- 
fice space for the Senate would require, 
they would even be willing to turn back 
part of their clerk hire. 

I am sure that they are among the 
few in that happy situation. All of us 
know that some Senators have to hire, 
out of their own private purses, addi- 
tional people. 

They simply do not receive enough 
money under the existing law to have the 
size staff to do the kind of job required at 
the present time for their individual 
States. 

Mr. President, I join with all the other 
proponents of the pending measure in 
expressing the hope that we will speedily 
pass the bill and that appropriate action 
will thereafter be taken to correct the 
situation which, in my judgment, leaves 
much to be desired. 

I thank the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina whether there is any notion as 
to when the addition to the New Senate 
Office Building for which the land is be- 
ing procured may be completed. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. There 
is no present prospect of building the ad- 
dition, regardless of how badly it is 
needed. We do feel, however, that we 
need to get the land so that we will have 
it to build on when conditions permit. 

As the Senator probably knows, the 
present building was built with the idea 
that it would be finished at some future 
date on that land. However, we have no 
plans to do that now. 

We know that we can take the Capitol 
Hill Apartments and use part of the 
building now as soon as tenants can be 
moved out. That space can be put to good 
use. It is usable space. It is easy to get to. 
It is right next to us. It would not dis- 
advantage anybody because it could be 
done very easily. However, we do not plan 
to introduce legislation to build a build- 
ing in the very near future. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
hard to get this information from read- 
ing the report, but how many square feet 
are involved? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. There 
are six parcels of land that do not belong 
to the Federal Government. It involves 
31,644 square feet. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Why is the cost of 
this project so great? It seems to be a 
tremendous cost for a relatively small 
area. The cost has been mentioned as be- 
ing $1,250,000. Is it based on the cost of 
similar land in this area, and, if so, is it 
documented? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, the Reserve Officers Build- 
ing is across the street. That land was 
acquired for $45.62 a square foot. 

This land has two buildings on it. One 
of the buildings would not be used for 
our purposes, but the other one could 
be used for the time being. Of course, 
it would have to be eventually torn down. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the land be ac- 
quired by some kind of condemnation 
proceedings? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. If 
necessary. We also checked the assessed 
valuation of this land. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Virtually all of the 
argument so far in favor of purchasing 
the land at this time, in view of the 
fact that there are no plans for the con- 
struction of a building, is that the cost 
of the land is increasing all the time and 
that if we postpone the purchase of this 
land it will cost much more in the fu- 
ture. 

Has there been any documentation or 
estimate to show how rapidly the cost 
of land has been increasing in this area? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I have 
been told that it has been increasing at 
the rate of about 5 percent a year. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That gives me a little 
hesitation. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. It has 
risen even higher than that in some lo- 
calities. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If it is increasing 
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at the rate of 5 percent or even 10 per- 
cent a year, I would be very hesitant 
because all the testimony before the 
Joint Economic Committee is to the ef- 
fect that when the Federal Government 
takes money out of the private sector, 
it takes out funds which will earn a re- 
turn of 12 percent a year before taxes, 
and that is a fair comparison. 

If we take money that is earning 12 
percent a year before taxes and invest it 
in a project which the Senator from 
North Carolina says will yield 5 percent 
in terms of savings on land cost—and 
that is the only reason I have heard ad- 
vanced so far, plus something for park- 
ing, a relatively modest or minor bene- 
fit—it seems that it might not be a good 
investment. 

I think it would be very helpful if the 
Senator from North Carolina and the 
members of his committee were to con- 
sider that fact. After all, we are taking 
money out of the private sector. This 
money involves corporate income taxes 
which, if not taxed, would be reinvested 
and would earn on the basis of all of 
the statistics I have seen 12 percent or 
15 percent or more. It does not seem that 
this would be a justifiable investment. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I recite to 
the Senator my experience with a piece 
of land in the city of Honolulu. Twelve 
years ago, a corporation of which I am 
president, bought a piece of land involv- 
ing 135,000 square feet. The land was 
purchased by our company for $465,000. 
We sold that land just 2 weeks ago for 
$1.7 million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am sure we can get 
all kinds of examples involving the in- 
creased cost of land in various parts of 
the world, examples that show a much 
more rapid increase. We can see ex- 
amples of increases of 5 percent, 10 
percent, or even 20 percent. 

My question was directed to this par- 
ticular land in Washington, D.C., a rela- 
tively few feet from where we are now. 
I have received the answer that that 
land is increasing at the rate of 5 percent 
a year or perhaps more. That is what we 
would have to be guided by, rather than 
the increasing cost of land in Hawaii, 
Alaska, or any other State. 

Mr. FONG. Land is increasing in value 
all over the United States. We find 
everywhere that there are increases in 
land values. That is especially true in 
this metropolitan area, where we now 
have a population of 2.5 million. It is 
estimated that by the year 2000, we will 
have 5 million people living here. The 
pressure on the price of land will be so 
great that this land will increase in value 
tremendously. 

I believe that the estimate given by 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina that the value of this land will 
increase by 5 percent or 10 percent a 
year is very pessimistic. I think the esti- 
mate of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina is very conservative. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, even 
if the value of the land should increase 
at a more rapid rate, it is a good bet that 
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we will be taking money out of the pri- 
vate sector that is earning 12 percent. It 
seems to me that we could make a strong 
case that now, when we urgently need to 
keep our spending down and when the 
Senate of the United States acted by a 
strong vote to cut expenditures by $6 
billion this year, for us to turn around 
and spend $1,250,000 for something that 
might benefit us as Senators with the 
notion that at some time in the future 
we might build a new Senate office build- 
ing, is inconsistent, self-serving, and 
certainly would set a bad example. 

Mr. FONG. The committee was not 
alone in arriving at the fact that this is 
an urgent matter. Seventy-two out of 
one hundred Senators say that more 
space is urgently needed. However, be- 
cause of the stringent financial situation 
of the Government, we have not recom- 
mended that we build on the land at this 
time. However, two buildings on the land 
could be immediately turned into use by 
the Senators. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is a good argu- 
ment, but if the situation is urgent in 
terms of providing more space now for 
Senators, that is a very strong argument 
for building a building. However, we are 
not going to build it, I am told, and I am 
sure that there are no plans to build the 
building in the next year or the year 
after or the year after. 

Under these circumstances, when we 
are taking money out of the private 
sector, money that is more productive, I 
cannot understand why we should take 
that money out and put it into land on 
which we might build in the future, 
when the most authoritative estimate we 
can get is that we would save 5 or 10 
percent a year by purchasing the land. 

Mr. FONG. The committee really 
wants to build, but because of the finan- 
cial situation of the Government, it has 
refrained from asking Congress to appro- 
priate the money to build. However, be- 
cause two good buildings are on this 
land, we feel that we could alleviate to a 
certain extent the pressure on Senators 
now and use these buildings for the 
Senators. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper], a member of 
the Committee on Public Works, is nec- 
essarily absent today. However, he had 
prepared a statement giving his views on 
S. 2484. 

I ask unanimous consent that his state- 
ment be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 

The bill S. 2484, to authorize the exten- 
sion of the additional Senate Office Building 
site, would authorize the Architect of the 
Capitol to acquire the land and buildings in 

725 to the east of the New Senate 
Office Building, with the exception of Lot 885 


on which the Belmont House now stands. It 
would also authorize the Architect of the 
Capitol, when directed by the Senate Office 
Building Commission, to provide for the 
demolition of structures on this property, 
and pending demolition either to use the 
buildings for Government purposes or to 
lease them. The amount of the appropria- 
tion authorized by the bill is $1,250,000. 
The purpose of the bill, as stated in the 
Committee report, is to have the necessary 
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site available at such time as the addition to 
the New Senate Office Building can be con- 
structed and to reduce to the minimum the 
cost of the site. 

The report states the view that “in the 
reasonably near future it will be mandatory 
to construct an addition to the New Senate 
Office Building.” It states also that “in view 
of the present heavy financial commitments 
of the United States Government, this is not 
the appropriate time to initiate construction 
of this badly needed addition”. It seems to 
me that this reasoning should be applied as 
well to the proposal to authorize the expendi- 
ture of more than $1 million for the acquisi- 
tion of the site for such an extension. 

The Congress and the country are now 
faced with meeting the heavy expenses of the 
war in Vietnam. The President has proposed 
an income tax surcharge. While there may 
not be agreement on priorities, each of the 
fiscal 1968 appropriations bills that have 
come before the Congress, and nearly every 
proposal to authorize appropriations for the 
extension of old programs or the financing 
of new programs, has been considered with 
attention to the difficult fiscal situation and 
the size of the prospective deficit. I have 
voted for reductions in appropriations and 
in authorizations, and we know that further 
reductions, the postponement of some proj- 
ects, and the deferral of other programs may 
be expected. For, if steps to reduce expendi- 
tures and control fiscal pressures are not 
taken, the heavy cost of inflation will be 
borne by all—and especially by retired per- 
sons and those having fixed and low in- 
comes. 

An extension of the New Senate Office 
Building may become necessary, and it is 
true that the cost of the site to be acquired 
may increase. But, it is my view that this is 
an expenditure which should be postponed— 
in the same way that other non-essential 
projects are being postponed. 

When S. 2484 was before the Committee 
on Public Works, I was one of those who 
voted against recommending that the Senate 
authorize such an expenditure at this time, 
when the bill by a vote of 7-5 was ordered 
favorably reported. For the reasons I have 
given, I oppose the passage of S. 2484. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the bill on the floor today does 
not authorize the building of a new build- 
ing, but merely the purchase of land for a 
new building. If and when we have a bill 
to provide for the building of a new Sen- 
ate office building or an extension of the 
existing New Senate Office Building, 
then I intend to have more to say on this 
subject. However, I am concerned about 
a couple of problems which I believe are 
serious enough to merit attention even 
this far in the future. 

There certainly is no question in any- 
one’s mind who has taken a tour of my 
office or, from what I have seen, of any 
other Senate office, that the U.S. Senate 
is in sore, dire need of additional office 
space. In my office we have a minimum 
of five people to a room with the excep- 
tion of my own office and the reception 
room. Even the reception room is divided 
in half and contains three secretaries in 
addition to the receptionist. 

Even in view of this gross shortage of 
space, however, the space we have—par- 
ticularly in the New Senate Office Build- 
ing—I seriously believe is not utilized to 
the best degree. We have a gymnasium, 
for instance, in both buildings, for the 
sole, exclusive use of the Senators, and 
it is my understanding that this space 
in the new building is hardly used at all. 
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Now, certainly, the bare minimum that 
could be done with this space would be to 
open it up to our staff members to allow 
them to condition their bodies. A more 
practical solution, however, would be to 
convert this space into offices so that we 
do not have to use all the broom closets 
just to house our staff. 

I would, therefore, strongly urge that 
in the design of the new building or ex- 
tension, more emphasis be placed on 
space utilization and less on matching 
the colors of the marble. 

Another serious problem, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which needs viewing far in ad- 
vance, is the problem of storage space. 
My office manager has lobbied me and 
anyone else who would listen to her, for 
some considerable period of time, about 
the inadequacies, the inconveniences, 
and the health problem involved with 
the dark, dusty, unventilated storage 
space in the attic and in the subbase- 
ment. I am told by her that storage at 
present is a time-consuming, time-wast- 
ing process for both the staff members 
of our offices and the employees of the 
service department. 

Present storage space is dirty, hot, and 
without proper ventilation for employees 
having to work there for any length of 
time. It is far removed from the office 
and is inaccessible after 5 p.m. 

The ideal solution to this problem 
would be to have a storage room with 
built-in storage shelves and facilities as 
a part of the suite of offices which each 
Senator occupies. 

With these brief comments, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will take my seat, but again ad- 
monishing the planners to consider these 
problems, 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAND AND 
WATER CONSERVATION FUND ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 1 o’clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A 
bill (S. 1401) to amend title I of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1965, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk a motion, 
and ask that the clerk state it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be stated. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator has a right to make his request, 
pees should like the motion to be stated 

st. 

The motion offered by the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] was read 
by the assistant legislative clerk, as fol- 
ows: 


I move to recommit S. 1401 to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I am aware of the unanimous- 
consent agreement to limit debate on the 
Ellender amendment on Monday, but I 
should like to have a vote on this mo- 
tion first. £ 

The pending business of the Senate at 
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the moment is the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act; is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. And the 
motion which I sent to the desk is the 
pending business before the Senate now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
address myself very briefly to that mo- 
tion. Then if the Senator from North 
Carolina wishes to discuss the other bill 
I shall be willing to yield the floor, but 
first I should like to make a few remarks 
as to my pending amendment. 

The Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act, reported by the committee 
and now before the Senate, would 
change the existing law in this manner: 
Under existing law this program will be 
funded at the rate of approximately 
$100 million per year. Over the next 5 
years this agency under existing law 
would automatically be funded with $500 
million. The Bureau of the Budget, un- 
wisely in my opinion, recommended that 
this spending authority be doubled and 
that $1 billion be provided over the next 
5 years instead of $500 million, which is 
the amount authorized under existing 
law. 

At a time when we are talking about 
the necessity of raising taxes, at a time 
when we are talking about the neces- 
sity of curtailing expenses, and at a time 
when the Members of the House as well 
as many Members of the Senate are in- 
sisting that there be a cancellation of 
obligational authority which is pres- 
ently outstanding—a point with which 
I agree—it does not make sense to dou- 
ble the obligational spending authority 
under this program. 

Congress and the administration must 
establish some priorities in this country 
as to which programs should be in- 
creased and which can be decreased. As 
we increase item X we must at the same 
time decide whether or not we can de- 
crease in another field. I do not believe 
that we can justify doubling the build- 
ing of parks, golf courses, and recrea- 
tional facilities, popular as those pro- 
grams may be, at a time when we are 
faced with a $28 billion deficit. Such 
action is not the proper approach to 
control . Certainly we should 
not double that authorization. 

However, in reporting the bill the 
committee was not satisfied in just dou- 
bling the authorization. It took the rec- 
ommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget to double the $500 million pro- 
gram of expenditure over the next 5 
years and then added an extra $200 mil- 
lion, They would authorize in this bill 
$1.2 billion, which is $200 million beyond 
the amount that the Bureau of the 
Budget thought should be spent. That 
is an increase of $700 million above the 
existing law. 

We just cannot afford it. I believe this 
bill should be recommitted and that the 
existing law should not be increased at 
this time. The present program should 
be permitted to continue and to operate 
for the next 5 years with no more money 
than it has been operating with in the 
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preceding 5 or 10 years. When we are 
talking about the necessity of curtailing 
many meritorious programs, it is not the 
time to start expanding or doubling 
them. 

Mr. President, I desire a record vote 
on this motion, and I am sure it can be 
disposed of very quickly. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I did not understand what 
the Senator from Delaware had said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
going to ask for the yeas and nays on 
the pending motion. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from North 
Carolina that a quorum call is in 
progress. 

The assistant legislative clerk re- 
sumed the call of the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess subject to the call 
of the Chair, with the understanding 
that the recess shall not go beyond 
1:45 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 16 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

At 1 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m., the 
Senate reassembled, when called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. Inovye in 
the chair). 


AMENDMENT OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT OF 1956—REFERRAL 
TO COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the request of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], and with the approval 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
(Mr. ELLENDER] and the distinguished 
ranking minority member [Mr. AIKEN], 
I ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 1051, S. 1975, a bill to amend section 
202 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE U.S.S. “PUEBLO” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
over 3 months since the Pueblo was 
taken into custody and the American 
crewmembers were imprisoned by North 
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Korea. Fifteen meetings have been held 
to date on this issue at Panmunjom. As 
spokesmen for the U.N. command in 
Korea, our military representatives have 
made demands for the release of the 
crew. The North Korean military repre- 
sentatives have countered with charges 
and demands of their own. Back and 
forth has gone the football of recrimina- 
tion. All the while, the Americans who 
were aboard the Pueblo have remained 
in the custody of the North Koreans. 

The Pueblo incident should not be per- 
mitted to recede from our attention, In a 
direct and immediate sense, there is a 
compelling and continuing responsibility 
to the crew members who are interned 
in North Korea. The return of these 
men—alive—ought to be, and is, the pri- 
mary concern of this Government. 

After all, it is no secret that the Pueblo 
was sent, on orders, into a position al- 
most within sight of the North Korean 
coast. Those are misty waters where 
legal rights under international law skirt 
the shoals of obscure intelligence opera- 
tions. The crew of the Pueblo was ex- 
posed to great risks in the name of this 
Government. Owing to them, therefore, 
is every effort which this Government 
can make, and is making, to secure their 
release—I repeat—their release alive. 

As I see it, the problem with which we 
are faced is not so much to prove a legal 
point as to pry loose a crew. In dealing 
with the North Koreans, I would hope 
that the asseverations to sustain the for- 
mer will not be made at the expense of 
the practicalities of the latter, 

Insofar as legalities are concerned, 
may I say that from the information 
which has been made available in Wash- 
ington and at the United Nations by 
Ambassador Goldberg, there is every 
reason to accept, and I do, the conten- 
tion that the Pueblo was taken in inter- 
national waters and, hence, not legally 
vulnerable to the seizure to which it was 
subjected. In this connection, we have, 
for example, the assurance of former 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara. In a joint interview with Secre- 
tary Rusk on the TV program “Meet the 
Press” on February 4, 1968, he stated 
that the commander of the Pueblo “had 
the strictest of instructions to stay in 
international waters” and further that 
“at the time of seizure, we are quite posi- 
tive it—the Pueblo—was in international 
waters.” 

However, Mr. McNamara in the same 
interview added: 

I think we cannot say beyond a shadow of 
a doubt at no time during its voyage it en- 
tered North Korean waters. There was 
a period of radio silence appropriate to its 
mission from the period of roughly January 
10 to January 21 (in other words for about 
ten days prior to its seizure) and it is in 
that period that we lack knowledge and we 
will not be able to obtain knowledge of that 
until the crew and the commander are 
released. 


This observation suggests that there 
could be facts beyond those presently 
known to us. These facts, I believe, might 
conceivably place the incident in a con- 
text which would differ from our present 
understanding. In any event, some such 
contention apparently constitutes North 
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Korea’s alleged justification for the sei- 
zure of the vessel. According to the North 
Koreans, moreover, it is a contention 
which is supported by crewmen of the 
ship, though, on the basis of correspond- 
ence which I have received and other 
Senators have received, I doubt that the 
validity of the alleged contention by 
crewmembers very seriously. 

We do not, however, have to grope in 
the dark on this point. The unknowns in 
this issue are not beyond the knowing. 
To know all the relevant facts, moreover, 
it may not be necessary to await the 
release of the crew and commander, as 
was suggested by both former Secretary 
McNamara and Secretary Rusk. There 
might be a preliminary way to clarifica- 
fion which, in turn, could lead to a set- 
tlement of the issue. 

It involves, I should think, the tem- 
porary suspending of the meetings at 
Panmunjom on the Pueblo matter. These 
meetings have been fruitless, in any 
event, insofar as gaining the release of 
the crew. The problem of the Pueblo is 
distinct from other questions of the 
maintenance of the military truce at the 
38th parallel, which is the primary con- 
cern of the U.N. command-North Ko- 
rean meetings at Panmunjom. In the 
first place, the issues of the Pueblo sei- 
zure involve only U.S. personnel, not 
U.N. personnel. Moreover, the crew of 
the Pueblo, apparently, was not engaged 
in or even based in Korea. Finally, the 
United Nations Organization in New 
York which has ultimate responsibility 
for the U.N. operation in Korea and, 
hence, for participation in the talks at 
Panmunjom, has been unwilling to con- 
sider the matter of the Pueblo. 

In these circumstances, the negotia- 
tions concerning the seized vessel and 
the release of its crew might be more 
effectively conducted in other diplomatic 
channels, as they undoubtedly are, 
rather than through U.N.-Korean com- 
mand spokesmen at Panmunjom. It 
seems to me that the negotiations ought 
to be handled by representatives who 
speak exclusively, in this instance, for 
the United States. Indeed, it would ap- 
pear most desirable in this connection 
that North Korea be asked directly by 
this Nation to admit a special U.S. mis- 
sion for the purpose of interviewing the 
interned crew members. In that fash- 
ion, it should be possible to determine 
to our satisfaction what may have tran- 
spired, during the days of radio silence, 
and any other relevant facts which 
have not heretofore been available. We 
would no longer be negotiating, so to 
speak, in the dark. We would have the 
complete understanding of the situa- 
tion which, as the former Secretary of 
Defense has frankly acknowledged, we 
do not have now. This understanding 
would provide a basis for a full and un- 
emotional evaluation of all contentions 
surrounding the Pueblo incident. From 
that, it is conceivable that there might 
come a peaceful resolution of this ill- 
fated episode. 

If the release of the crewmen is the 
primary objective, and I know of no 
other of greater importance in the cir- 
cumstances, this proposal to send a mis- 
sion to North Korea will be made in all 
good faith. By the same token, if the 
North Koreans desire a rational settle- 
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ment of this issue, they will accept it in 
all good faith. 

A settlement of that kind is in the in- 
terest of the Korean people and the peo- 
ple of the United States. The festering 
of the unresolved issue of the Pueblo can 
only lead to gathering complications. 
There is already a growing edginess 
along the truce line which has brought 
patrol clashes and casualties. The 38th 
parallel in Korea is becoming, once 
again, one of the world’s most volatile 
frontiers. One would hope that the 
Pueblo incident, which is an incidental 
but, undoubtedly, a contributing factor, 
can be settled while there is still time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that certain remarks I made at the 
University of Maine on February 11, 
1968, relative to the Pueblo, and also an 
editorial published in yesterday morn- 
ing’s Los Angeles Times, entitled “The 
U.S. Options in Korea,” be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF MONTANA, AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MAINE CONVOCATION, ORONO, MAINE, FEBRU- 
ARY 11, 1968. 


My remarks, today, deal with Viet Nam. 
Before proceeding to them, however, I wish 
to refer to the USS Pueblo incident. When 
added to the Vietnamese conflict, it is illus- 
trative of the hydra-headed character of 
military involvement on the mainland of 
Asia. War spreads readily on that continent; 
the difficulty lies in curbing it. I would em- 
phasize, therefore, that while the urgency in 
Viet Nam is to bring one bloody conflict to a 
close, the imperative in Korea is to prevent 
the opening of another. 

In the latter connection, it will help to 
bear in mind the essentials of the Pueblo 
affair. A U.S. vessel—that it was an elec- 
tronic listener of some sort is not disputed— 
was in a position off the North Korean coast. 
What vital national need prompted the dis- 
patch of this ar mission or why the 
vessel went undefended are not as yet, fully 
known, 


All reports available to me in both the 
White House and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, indicate that the Pueblo was in in- 
ternational waters at the time it was taken. 
As of the moment, the Pueblo is now at an- 
chor in Wonsan harbor and the 82 surviving 
crewmen who were aboard—one other has 
died—are interned in North Korea. That in- 
eluctable fact is in no way altered by a sense 
of outrage or indignation. 

The crew aboard the Pueblo was carrying 
out a dangerous assignment. The “why” and 
the “how” of the mission are moot at this 
point. What matters now is the obligation to 
those men, In our reactions to the Pueblo 
affair, lives must not become the pawns of 
either pride or petulance. Every effort to 
bring about their release must be made. 

We will also do well to bear in mind that 
the one war in which we are engaged on the 
Asian mainland has become a source of im- 
mense grief. Any move which leads into a 
second Vietnamese-type conflict in Korea will 
compound the grief but hardly serve the in- 
terests of this nation. 

In sum, what most matters at this point, 
it seems to me, is: (1) return of the 80-odd 
American crewmen alive—I repeat, alive 
and; (2) prevention of a second war in Korea 
on the pattern of Viet Nam which could the 
more readily become World War III. 

The firm restraint which President John- 
son has exercised from the outset of the 
Pueblo affair has set a wise course for this 
nation. The question has been raised at the 
United Nations Security Council by Ambas- 
sador Arthur Goldberg, It has been pursued 
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at the Panmunjom truce site in discussions 
between our representatives and those of 
North Korea. Other channels are also being 
tapped which might lead to the release of the 
crewmen. In short, the President’s policy at 
this time is to seek a solution by diplomacy. 
It is the course of prudence and reason in 
what is, at best, a delicate and dangerous sit- 
uation. It deserves every support of the 
nation. 

There is no certainty that the present ef- 
forts will bear fruit, Other possibilities, how- 
ever, may also be available. I would point out, 
for example, that, if necessary, the matter 
should be pressed further at the United Na- 
tions which has had a definite responsibility 
in Korea for almost two decades. If it comes 
to that, it may be feasible to seek impartial 
arbitration or mediation or a presentation 
of the entire matter to the World Court. May 
I say that precedent for the latter procedure 
is to be found in a similar dispute two dec- 
ades ago over the loss of two British destroy- 
ers off the Albanian Coast. 

Whatever the specific recourse, in my judg- 
ment, the efforts to find a peaceful solution 
in the Pueblo affair are attuned to this na- 
tion’s interest. What matters in my Judgment 
is saving lives, not saving face. What matters 
is the substance not the shadow of this na- 
tion’s interests. * * * 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 25, 1968] 
Tue U.S. OPTIONS In KOREA 


The continuing series of ambushes staged 
by the Communists within and below the 
Korean demilitarized zone has taken a steady 
toll of American and South Korean lives, fed 
tensions between Seoul and Washington, 
and left the North Koreans, who contemptu- 
ously refuse to acknowledge any participa- 
tion in the bloodletting, virtually unmarked. 

The incidents, in short, have served the 
purposes for which they have been mounted. 
And they have demonstrated again the im- 
potence of U.S. power in the face of relatively 
low-level but still flagrant acts of aggression 
by a minor state. 

Pyongyang has had a number of clear mo- 
tives in its escalated efforts directed south- 
ward since the beginning of the year: 

It has kept alive the threat of a second- 
front war in Asia; 

It has created divisions between South 
Koreans, who want to react in kind, and the 
United States, which feels it must pursue a 
much more cautious policy; 

It has embarrassed the strongest military 
power in the world; and 

It has raised doubts about security in 
South Korea. 

For the United States the greatest inhibi- 
tion on the kind of retaliatory action that 
would best reassure the South Koreans and 
possibly most dissuade the Communists has 
been the confinement in North Korea for the 
last three months of the 82-man crew of the 
captured USS Pueblo. 

U.S. efforts have been directed, with abso- 
lutely no success, toward obtaining freedom 
of the crew through political talks, The 
Communists have been demanding a full 
apology for the alleged intrusion by the 
Pueblo into their territorial waters, which 
would be an admission of the rightness of 
their case, Meanwhile, they have been shame- 
lessly and brutally exploiting the plight of 
the captives for the most callous propaganda 
purposes. 

The options available to the United States 
are few. 

This country can do what it has been 
doing, i.e., try to negotiate the crew's release, 
at the same time tolerating without retalia- 
tion Communist marauding along the DMZ, 

It can meet the North Korean demand and 
apologize, hoping to get the crew back and 
thus remove Pyongyang’s strongest weapon 
against retaliatory action for the border am- 
bushes. But there 1s no guarantee that even 
an abject apology would win freedom for 
the men. 
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Or it could respond to the border killings 
by taking severe steps of its own, in con- 
junction with the South Koreans. Such ac- 
tions could, however, doom the Pueblo's 
crew. 

None of these options is attractive. 

But neither is the probability of contin- 
uing attacks on U.S. and South Korean 
troops along the DMZ by a regime which 
feels immune from any punitive response so 
long as it holds 82 Americans hostage. Those 
lives are important to this country. But so, 
too, is freedom of action to respond ade- 
quately to North Korean viciousness. Wash- 
ington may soon have to make the hard 
choice. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the parliamentary situation at this 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
InovyvE in the chair). The pending ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] to recommit 
S. 1401. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is my understand- 
ing correct that on the basis of a unani- 
mous-consent agreement arrived at yes- 
terday, when the Senate completes its 
business today, it will stand in adjourn- 
ment until 10 o’clock Monday morning 
next? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that, at the 
conclusion of the prayer and disposition 
of the Journal on Monday, the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Brooke] will be recognized for not 
more than 2 hours? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That following the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], there 
will be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That following the 
morning business, there will be a 2- 
hour limitation on the pending Ellender 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that at the con- 
clusion of those 2 hours, there will be a 
yea-and-nay vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have not been ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If requested? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that, following 
the disposition of the Ellender amend- 
ment, the Williams motion to recommit 
S. 1401 will become the pending motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first 
question will be on the motion to recom- 
mit made by the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But it will be the 
pending business after the Ellender 
amendment is disposed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to recommit will be taken up imme- 
diately after the debate on the Ellender 
amendment, and after the vote on the 
motion to recommit, if it fails, the ques- 
tion will recur on the Ellender amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, to recapitu- 
late, when the Senate adjourns today, it 
will adjourn until 10 o’clock Monday 
morning next? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke] will be recognized for up to 2 
hours? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There will be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
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morning business, and at the conclusion 
of the period for morning business, the 
Ellender amendment will be laid before 
the Senate, and there will be 2 hours 
of debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And, before a vote 
takes place on the Ellender amendment, 
a vote will occur on the Williams motion 
to recommit S. 1401? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is the intention of the leadership, fol- 
lowing the disposal of S. 1401, to take 
up the safe streets and omnibus crime 
bill. The consideration of that measure 
is a little delayed. However, I want the 
Senate to be on notice, and especially 
those Senators who have asked to be 
notified, that it is the intention of the 
leadership to follow the disposal of S. 
1401 with the safe streets and omnibus 
crime bill. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY AT 
10 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate, 
under the order of April 25, 1968, stand 
in adjournment until 10 o’clock Monday 
morning next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
1 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, April 29, 
1968, at 10 a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate April 26, 1968: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Edward Weinburg, of Maryland, to be 
Solicitor of the Department of the Interior. 
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Mennonites Speak Out on Vietnam 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 26, 1968 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recently 
I met with a Mennonite delegation from 
my home State of Indiana. They pro- 
vided me with a copy of their statement 
of concern regarding Vietnam, which 
delegates of the Central District Confer- 
ence of Mennonite Churches have 
brought to the attention of a number of 
Members of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the Extensions 
of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

VIETNAM: STATEMENT OF CONCERN 

To our representatives in Congress: We, 
the delegates of the Central District Con- 
ference, representing Mennonite churches 
in eastern Iowa, Illinois, northern Indiana, 
Ohio and Michigan, feel compelled to share 


with you our concern about our national 
priorities. 

I. We are disturbed by what our Christian 
brothers, working in Vietnam, have told us 
in some of their recent letters. One of these 
letters comes from Mennonite workers who 
have been engaged in church and service pro- 
grams in the Saigon area since 1957. It em- 
phasizes three points: 

A. The majority of the South Vietnamese 
do not see this struggle as one in which the 
U.S. is supporting a free people in their 
fight against communist aggression. Instead 
they see our presence as one of maintaining 
aristocratic and western interests, in opera- 
tion to a spirit of national identity. 

B. The war aims of the U.S. are self-defeat- 
ing. Our primary reliance on military force 
is destroying their life, property and social 
order; thereby alienating the people whose 
loyalty we seek to win. 

C. The spending of billions for a military 
campaign in Vietnam shows the world that 
America is more concerned about ideology 
than about people’s welfare. Our priorities 
are out of tune with the needs of the world. 

Vietnam Christian Service, the Protestant 
Relief Agency in South Vietnam, adminis- 
tered by the Mennonite Central Committee, 
of Akron, Pennsylvania, has given us a very 
similar interpretation. 

II. We feel that there is a growing sense of 


alienation among our nation’s youth, not 
only toward the Vietnam war in which they 
are expected to fight, but toward the demo- 
cratic process itself. This alienation is ex- 
pressed in lawlessness and violence on the 
streets, and can only be corrected if govern- 
mental leaders become sensitive once more to 
today’s youth and their concerns. 

III. We feel that there is a very visible 
breakdown of the democratic process within 
our urban areas. It is not only youth that 
feel alienated, but people in our ghettos as 
well. Here again, there is an attitude that 
threatens the very basis of our form of gov- 
ernment. We feel that action must be taken 
now on our urban problems. And attention 
cannot be given to such matters when our 
nation’s resources are sapped by a distant 
war. 

In the light of the above concerns, we feel 
that our government must change its policy 
in Vietnam, and re-order its priorities. The 
feelings of alienation referred to above lend 
increased urgency to such an appeal. So we 
call on you, our duly elected representatives, 
to do what you can to bring this policy 
change about. It is our belief that the legis- 
lative, as well as the executive, branch of 
government has sufficient resources at its 
disposal so that, when there is a will to 
change there will also be skills to find the 
way. This is our prayer for you. 
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Oscar Kimenour 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 26, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, none of 
us would be Members of the Congress 
without the day-to-day help given to us 
by the volunteer workers who toil for us 
in the neighborhoods. All of us, I feel 
sure, recognize the work done by the 
political committeemen in their daily 
contact with the public. 

I think I can state without fear of 
contradiction that within my congres- 
sional district is probably the senior ac- 
tive Democratic committeeman in the 
United States, in terms of age and 
service. 

Oscar Kimenour recently celebrated 
his 95th birthday and coincidentally, his 
54th year as a Democratic committee- 
man and his 57th year as a Democratic 
Party worker. 
` I would like to add my own congratu- 
lations to this doughty warrior of the 
political battlefield and ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a story on the occasion written 
by Maurice M. Lewis, Jr., of the Evening 
Bulletin. 

The article follows: 


OSCAR Kimenour Is a CANDIDATE—AT 95 HE 
SEEKS His 28TH Term—Democrart SINCE 1911 


(By Maurice M. Lewis, Jr.) 


Oscar Kimenour, of 7225 Ditman St., will 
place his fate in the hands of the Demo- 
cratic voters of the 21st Division of the 41st 
Ward at Tuesday’s primary election. 

Oscar, whose name is listed in the 28th 
spot on the ballot, is seeking his 28th two- 
year term as Democratic committeeman. 

A party worker since 1911, Oscar recently 
observed his 95th birthday anniversary and 
ds still going strong in behalf of the Demo- 
cratic candidates. 

His neat duplex home where he lives alone 
is filled with momentoes of past and present 
political activities. 


GOOD LUCK CANE 


A current street list showing the names 
and addresses of the division’s 504 registered 
voters (311 Democrats and 184 Republicans’, 
lies on a cabinet beside his “good luck cam- 

cane.” 

“I got the cane at the first inaugural of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and have 
used it ever since,” explained Kimenour, a 
sprightly, stocky man despite his years. 

Kimenour, a native of Bethlehem, Pa., 
came to Philadelphia in 1901 after his firm 
transferred him from Belvidere, NJ., to 
supervise the final construction of articles of 
furniture it manufactured. 

Settling in West Philadelphia, he became 
active in politics and soon was elected a 
Democratic committeeman, a post he held 
until he moved to the Tacony area and car- 
ried on his job as a district leader. 


HONORED BY DEMOCRATS 


Last week Kimenour was honored by the 
4ist ward Democratic executive committee 
at its regular meeting at the Sons of Italy 
Hall, 4741 Friendship St. 

U.S. Rep. Joshua Eilberg (D-Phila) pre- 
sented the veteran political worker with an 
engraved resolution passed last month by 
the Pennsylvania House of Representatives. 

The resolution, introduced by Democratic 
legislators headed by State Rep. Robert A. 
Johnson, hailed Kimenour as “perhaps the 
ae Democratic committeeman still 
active.” 
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It went on to note his political philosophy 
of bringing young people into government 
because “of their different ideas and ways 
of doing things” and “not being set in their 
ways.” 

ONLY LOST TWICE 

Kimenour proudly states that he has never 
held a paying political job in his life and 
only lost his division twice in his entire 
career. 

Unsuccessful in his only other bid for elec- 
tion as a delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention in 1928, Kimenour has confined 
himself since to taking care of the people 
in his district. 

A derby from the famed Al Smith, a hat 
from the late John B. Kelly, birthday greet- 
ings from President John F. Kennedy and 
letters of appreciation from scores of suc- 
cessful candidates for national, state and 
local offices fill several drawers of his neat 
home. 

A BIT SLOWER, NOW 


“I have a little trouble getting around as 
fast as I used to,” he said with a slight smile, 
“so most of the people come to see me.” 

Nevertheless, neighborhood youngsters are 
recruited shortly before every election to put 
circulars around the division bounded by 
Cottman av., Princeton av., Glenloch st. and 
Torresdale av. 

“It used to be bigger,” he said, “before the 
ward reapportionment program became ef- 
fective.” 

A loyal party worker, Kimenour is push- 
ing for the nomination of U.S. Senator Jo- 
seph S. Clark and Rep. Joshua Eilberg as 
well as Robert A. Johnson for the Legisla- 
ture. 

Asked his preference in the presidential 
race, Kimenour paused a moment and then 
threw up his hands. 

“It’s the worst muddle of all my days in 
politics,” he said. 


DOESN’T LIKE KENNEDY 


Kimenour sees the party race for the top 
spot on the ballot as between Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey who has as yet to 
formally announce his candidacy and U.S. 
Sen. Robert A. Kennedy. 

He went on to say that Kennedy didn’t 
have the “spark” of his late brother and 
seemed “too young for the job.” 

“But if President Johnson gets this mess 
in Vietnam settled, he’ll be drafted as the 
candidate whether he wants to run or not,” 
he added, 

Turning to the host of questions and can- 
didates on the lengthy ballot lying on a 
nearby table, Kimenour concluded with ap- 
parent disgust: 

“The size of the ballot is enough to drive 
a man crazy.” 


“Don’t Fence Me In“ 
HON. CLIFFORD P. HANSEN 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 26, 1968 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, no other 
issue, with the possible exception of pro- 
posals to raise taxes, has triggered more 
letters from Wyomingites than has the 
question of maintaining the unique wild 
horse herd in the Pryor Mountain area 
of Wyoming and Montana. 

My file cabinets are bulging with hun- 
dreds of letters from schoolchildren and 
adults from Wyoming and throughout 
the country. Most of those who have 
written feel, of course, that the horse 
herd should be preserved in its natural 
habitat. I agree. The horses are a living 
symbol of a romantic and significant era 
of western history. 
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Public discussion of what to do with 
the growing number of mustangs roam- 
ing public lands has not been limited to 
these past few weeks. 

About a year ago, the Bureau of Land 
Management said there were too many 
horses in the Pryor Mountains for the 
available forage. The herd would need to 
be reduced. 

Then, as now, public reaction against 
disturbing the horses was widespread. 
The issue became clouded by rumors and 
misunderstandings. The BLM delayed 
plans to reduce the size of the herd. 

In May 1967, I wrote the Bureau, re- 
questing that a study be made of wild 
horse population on Federal lands and 
that a definite policy be devised by the 
Bureau for future management of the 
herds. 

The resulting policy explained the Bu- 
reau’s responsibilities regarding the 
horses, and expressed the agency’s will- 
ingness to work with the public in pre- 
serving the herds. That policy position 
has not changed. 

Since last year, the herd has grown to 
the point where it is destroying the range. 
Serious erosion is taking place. 

BLM officials note: 

Attempting to maintain a horse herd 
which exceeds the sustained yield 
capacity of the range area would not be con- 
sistent with the Bureau’s responsibilities. A 
deteriorating range condition can only re- 
sult in eventual lack of forage and reduc- 
tion of the horse herd through starvation 
and disease. Willfully allowing horses in 
excess of the capacity of the range to pro- 


vide forage cannot be construed as a hu- 
mane act. 


I believe the Bureau’s position is a rea- 
sonable and responsible one. None of us 
would rest well if we knew that any ani- 
mal hungered or suffered unnecessarily 
because of a lack of proper husbandry. 
‘When I was a boy on the ranch at Jack- 
son, Wyo., my father told me that he 
wanted all the animals he owned to be 
well fed and cared for; and if that could 
not precede the profitability of the 
ranching operation, then that was still 
the way it had to be. 

But when there are too many animals 
for the available food, alternatives must 
be worked out. 

The BLM has arranged to have all do- 
mestic livestock removed from the range 
in question. That is a step in the right 
direction. 

The Lovell Chamber of Commerce has 
proposed that the lands in question be 
designated as a wild-horse refuge and 
that the National Park Service serve as 
sponsor for the animals roaming that 
refuge. 

A similar approach is being carried out 
successfully on Chincoteague Island, in 
Virginia. The wild-horse herd which 
roams the island is actually owned by the 
local fire department. The grazing ca- 
pacity of the island is sufficient to sae 
150 head of horses. On the basis of the 
available forage, the Bureau of Sports, 
Fisheries, and Wildlife issues an annual 
permit to the fire department authoriz- 
ing the grazing of the prescribed number 
of horses. 

The fire department holds an annual 
roundup, which is one of the major tour- 
ist attractions in the area, and sells off 
the yearly increase at competitive bid, 
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thus keeping the animals in balance with 
the forage. 

Chincoteague Island and the horses 
roaming there attract visitors each year 
from a several-State area, and the herd 
is the subject of a delightful book for 
young people, entitled “Misty of Chin- 
coteague.” 

While there are some legal questions to 
be resolved in establishing a similar 
refuge in Wyoming, I do feel that the 
proposal has merit. I am working with 
the appropriate agencies to see if we 
might put together a cooperative ar- 
rangement among the National Park 
Service, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and local individuals and 
organizations. 

Despite reports calling for hearings 
on the question, the BLM is not likely to 
conduct formal administrative hearings. 
The cost of such a procedure is high and 
it is unnecessary, since the Bureau has 
indicated its willingness to meet at any 
time with interested organizations con- 
cerned about the herd’s future care. 

Despite some unfortunate misunder- 
standings, I think a solution can be 
worked out to the satisfaction of every- 
one involved. The horses are subject to 
State and local laws, and the Bureau 
has, through a series of public meetings, 
cooperated with local citizens and 
organizations. 

There are a number of alternatives, 
any of which might be adopted so as to 
protect the Pryor Mountain range, and 
still preserve a proud western heritage 
represented by the wild horses roaming 
that range. 

Officials of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement have recently contacted my of- 
fice with the suggestion that all of the 
materials related to the question of wild- 
horse policies on our public lands be 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
am delighted to follow through on this 
request. 

In so doing, I wish to congratulate the 
Bureau of Land Management and the 
local groups, such as the Lovell Chamber 
of Commerce, for their splendid cooper- 
ation in seeking to resolve the fate of 
the wild horse. 

BLM officials both in Washington and 
in the field in Wyoming and Montana 
have responded promptly and in the 
proper spirit to public requests. Dean 
Bibles, district manager for the BLM, 
traveled many miles from Billings, Mont., 
to Linch, Wyo., to discuss this contro- 
versial subject with 75 elementary school 
children. 

The Lovell Chamber of Commerce has 
been able to articulate an intimate work- 
ing knowledge of the actual situation 
facing the wild horses in the area and 
it has contributed greatly to local pub- 
lic understanding. 

Iam hopeful that the remaining ques- 
tions which have been asked by the 
Lovell Chamber of Commerce can be 
answered by the BLM and the National 
Park Service. With the spirit of coop- 
eration that now prevails, we should be 
able to insure that the wild horses of 
Pryor Gap will always have a place to 
roam free. 

I ask unanimous consent that the rele- 
vant material be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LOVELL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Lovell, Wyo., April 18, 1968. 
Hon. CLIFFORD HANSEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HANSEN: Thank you for your 
interest in the ‘Wild Horse’ situation, In 
compliance with your wishes, I have this to 
add concerning the present activities. News- 
week magazine sent a reporter and photog- 
rapher to interview BLM officials, Lloyd and 
Royce Tillet and the Chamber of Commerce 
Committee Monday of this week, April 15th. 
The Tillets are involved because they gave up 
grazing permits, 2 years ago, so that the 
horses could remain in the area. Plus, the 
fact that they have claimed ownership of the 
horses, as a protective measure, The News- 
week article should be available April 26th. 

The BLM claims that overgrazing has been 
the main cause of erosion, thus depleting the 
watershed. On a trip to the area yesterday 
erosion was evident in areas where mining 
operations had been permitted. If the BLM 
is seriously worried about the watershed it 
would seem that terracing might be a solu- 
tion. 

June 14th is the deadline for public re- 
sponse to the BLM presentation. Do you, in 
your capacity as congressman have the au- 
thority to get an authentic tabulation of the 
response from the Billings, Montana office, 
pro and con? This might include response to 
all government agencies involved, also. 

As an alternative measure, would it be pos- 
sible to have an impartial range survey made 
by an independent range consultant? Could 
you, as a congressman petition the BLM to 
have this done, or could we as tax payers? 
These horses water in Wyoming—if water 
trapped, in Wyoming, at Wyoming water 
holes—would they then be considered Wyo- 
ming livestock? There seem to be many legal 
problems to consider. 

In a previous survey conducted by the 
BLM and the Bureau of Reclamation, in 1951, 
it was concluded that “the whole area where 
the horses are is waste, suitable for timber, 
maybe, but not for grazing livestock at all”, 
stated BLM’s Birrell Hirschi, of Billings. 
(True Magazine, April 1967) 

We have been told that the BLM has hired 
a Public Relations man to specifically handle 
this situation. One can only assume that this 
came about as a result of the volumes of 
scathing criticism they received two years 
ago, as evidenced by the mail we received at 
the same time. This year’s proposals, or ulti- 
matums are listed 1, 2, 3; other than the 
numbering there is no difference from those 
offered before. There is a little more tact in 
their approach. Just like wielding the knife 
with a smile on your face. 

If this has to be a situation that recurs 
every two years, we will have to bear with it, 
as long as the horses remain. It would cer- 
tainly be a big step forward if it could be 
settled once and for all. 

Sincerely, 
PHYLLIS HILL, 
Secretary, Historical Committee. 
LOVELL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Lovell, Wyo., April 18, 1968. 
Mr. DEAN BIBLES, 
District Manager, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Billings, Mont. 

Dear Mr. Brstes: I would appreciate hav- 
ing a copy of the results of the range survey 
conducted by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment following the previous “Wild Horse” 
situation. We were told that this would be 
available in the Spring of 1967. 

We would also like to know the locations 
of the area where the survey was conducted. 
It is our hope that the survey was conducted 
in area where the topography was similar in 
nature, and the conditions the same. 

I got to go on the trip up to the Pryors with 
the Newsweek people Tuesday. I have seen 
some of the horses before, but they really put 
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on a display for us Tuesday. I'm more deter- 
mined than ever, they were beautiful! We 
watched through the glasses, while the 
photographer was getting his pictures. 


Sincerely, 
PHYLLIS HILL, 
Secretary. 
APRIL 16, 1968. 
Hon. Boyn L. RASMUSSEN, 
Director, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Land Management, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear DIRECTOR RASMUSSEN: On April 4, 
1968, David Dominick, my Legislative Assist- 
ant, talked at length with members of your 
Bureau concerning the request which I made 
to you in the form of a letter on March 29, 
1968. 

During that conversation, Mr. Dominick 
requested that you provide us with a legal 
opinion from your Department’s Solicitor 
concerning the status of wild horses under 
Montana, Wyoming, and federal law. I be- 
lieve that these legal considerations must be 
taken into account before decisions are made 
with respect to these horses. 

In addition, Mr. Dominick discussed on the 
phone the proposal which had been made 
by the Lovell Chamber of Commerce that the 
lands in question be designated as a wild 
horse refuge and that the National Park Serv- 
ice serve as the principal sponsor for the ani- 
mals roaming that refuge. I would appreciate 
very much being kept advised of your reac- 
tions to this proposal by the Lovell Chamber 
of Commerce and specifically of any inter- 
agency agreements which you may reach 
with the National Park Service. 

Thank you for your continuing helpful- 
ness in this problem. 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, 
U.S. Senator. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1968. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P, HANSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR HANSEN: Thank you for 
your letter of March 29 in reference to the 
Bureau of Land Management’s wild horse 
policy. 

The existence of wild horses in various 
areas of the West has been a matter of great 
controversy in recent years. In an effort to 
provide a basis for resolving many of the 
conflicts that have occurred and prevent 
future misunderstandings, the Bureau issued 
an information statement concerning policy 
on management of wild horses in September 
1967. A copy is enclosed. The Bureau’s wild 
horse policy is being considered on the 
Pryor Mountain area in Montana and Wyo- 
ming. 

Due to the intensive efforts of the Bureau 
of Land Management to obtain public con- 
sideration of management proposals for the 
area, we are receiving variable opinions from 
various groups. Three alternatives have been 
outlined for the area as follows: 

1. Management for maximum horse use 
consistent with proper management of the 
watershed with a probable reduction in deer 
numbers. This alternative, while striving for 
maximum horse use, would still require a re- 
duction in horse numbers. Even after full 
forage potential for the area is reached, the 
resources could not be maintained on a sus- 
tained yield basis with present numbers of 
approximately 200 animals. However, as the 
range is restored it will be possible to also 
gradually increase the horse numbers in bal- 
ance with the available forage supply. 

2. Management of the area for watershed, 
wildlife habitat and horses. Under this ap- 
proach we would strive for a balance of use 
between wildlife and horses. Horse use would, 
of necessity, be less than allowable under 
Alternative 1. 

3. Removal of all horses for wildlife habitat 
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and watershed values. This proposal would 
manage the area entirely for maximum wild- 
life production. 

The most important issue at stake is the 
factor of land and its renovation. The area 
has been overused by wild horses, domestic 
livestock, and big game, although livestock 
use has been minimal due to roughness of 
the terrain. Erosion—serious erosion is taking 
place. Therefore, something must be done in 
terms of balance of numbers of animals 
utilizing the available feed to halt this seri- 
ous destruction to the basic soil and water 
resource. 

The Bureau is responsible for the protec- 
tion, management and improvement of the 
many public land resources. The Bureau's 
main responsibility must be protection of the 
resources on the public lands and, lacking 
any means of managing the wild horses, must 
proceed to either remove the horses or pro- 
vide reservations of adequate forage for them 
to ensure proper use of the vegetative re- 
source. 

Attempting to maintain a horse herd which 
exceeds the sustained yield grazing capacity 
of the range area would not be consistent 
with the Bureau’s responsibilities. A dete- 
riorating range condition can only result in 
eventual lack of forage and decimation of the 
horse herd through starvation and disease. 
Willfully allowing horses in excess of the 
capacity of the range to provide forage can- 
not be construed as a humane act. 

A good example and probably one of the 
most widely known programs of wild horse 
management involves Chincoteague Island 
administered by the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife. Horses on the island are 
actually owned by the local fire department. 
The grazing capacity of the island is suffi- 
cient to allow 150 head of horses. On the 
basis of the allowable grazing capacity the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife issues 
an annual permit to the fire department 
authorizing the grazing of a prescribed num- 
ber of horses. The fire department conducts 
an annual roundup and sells off the yearly in- 
crease at competitive bid, thus, keeping the 
animals in balance with the available forage. 

The Bureau has conducted six public meet- 
ings in the area since March 14. The meetings 
have been with a committee of the Lovell 
Chamber of Commerce, a committee of the 
Billings Chamber of Commerce, the Montana 
Fish and Game Commission, the Carbon 
County Development Council, the Carbon 
County Commission, and the Billings Rod 
and Gun Club. We hope that from these and 
additional scheduled meetings will emerge 
a better understanding of the problems and 
possible solutions by all concerned. Then, a 
course of future action can be pursued. For- 
mal administrative hearings are not antic- 
ipated at this time. You can be assured the 
Montana State Director and the Billings 
District Manager will assess carefully all the 
alternatives and suggestions received prior 
to final decision making and implementation 
of a program. 

We can well understand your continuing 
interest in the Bureau's wild horse policy and 
how it is being applied in Montana and 
Wyoming. As you point out the manage- 
ment of this area is a matter of public con- 
cern, thus your offer of assistance is much 
appreciated. We will keep you advised of 


future developments. 
Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE ZumMwatr, 
| Assistant Director. 


LAND MANAGEMENT BUREAU ANNOUNCES WILD 
Horse Poricy 

The wild horse, symbol of the Old West, 
is due to get some help in his fight for sur- 
yival on the vast Federal rangelands. In a 
policy statement issued today by Interior’s 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM), Di- 
rector Boyd L. Rasmussen assured mustang 
fans that positive efforts will continue for the 
preservation of wild horses and burros. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


BLM manages some 170 million acres in 
the West, mostly arid and rocky rangelands. 
BLM estimates that there are some 17,000 
wild horses and 8,000 burros roaming the 
public domain in 10 States. 

Director Rasmussen said that BLM field 
offices have been instructed to carry out the 
following policy: 

1, Where it is determined that the esthetic 
value of wild horses or burros on Bureau- 
administered land is a public asset, a planned 
management program shall be initiated. 
Management plans will be developed to ac- 
commodate a reasonable number of animals. 

2. In situations where wild horses or burros 
compete with livestock and wildlife for lim- 
ited forage and water, BLM will work with 
interested groups, livestock operators and 
State wildlife agencies to assure good man- 
agement of all. 

3. Where forage for wild horses or burros 
has been reserved, Bureau field officials will 
establish cooperative management agree- 
ments with State and local authorities and 
with other interested groups. The coopera- 
tive agreements will be consistent with Fed- 
eral and State statutes. 

4. BLM recognizes that wild horses and 
burros may become too plentiful for the pro- 
tection and conservation of the public lands. 
Where control is required BLM will work 
with State and local authorities in gathering 
excess animals to reduce the herd to manage- 
able numbers. Any roundups must be done 
in a humane manner. Use of motorized ve- 
hicles or airplanes is expressly forbidden. 

Director Rasmussen explained that BLM 
and the Interior Department have made ef- 
forts in the past to preserve herds of wild 
horses, setting aside in 1962 a 435,000-acre 
wild horse refuge in Nevada, In 1965, a wild 
horse protection and management area was 
established in the Cedar Mountain area in 
Tooele County, Utah. 

“We recognize many problems asso- 
ciated with wild horses—competition for 
forage, questions as to ownership, and inter- 
pretation of the legal status of unbranded 
and unclaimed horses,” Rasmussen said, 


Wio Horses 


Once there were great herds of wild horses 
roaming the Western prairies from Canada to 
the Mexican border. Descended from horses 
escaped from early Spanish explorers, these 
“mustangs” became part of the folklore of 
the West. 

Today, when as many cowboys ride pickup 
trucks as saddle ponies, there are still some 
untamed horses living on the open ranges 
of several Western States. As the agency in 
charge of the public domain lands, the Bu- 
reau of Land Management (BLM) is fully 
aware that these animals represent a colorful 
and historic chapter in the story of the West. 
BLM shares with many people an interest 
in preserving and protecting the remnants 
of the wild horse herds, To this end BLM has 
adopted policies to assure adequate range 
and forage for significant herds of wild horses 
and burros on public lands under its juris- 
diction, 

WHAT ARE WILD HORSES? 


Any horse roaming free and uncontrolled 
could be called a wild horse. But not all free- 
ranging horses are ownerless; many are 
claimed and are often branded by nearby 
ranchers. Therefore, wild horses or burros, as 
defined by BLM, are any unbranded and un- 
claimed horses or burros grazing on lands ad- 
ministered by BLM. 

WHERE ARE WILD HORSES FOUND? 

BLM estimates that there are some 17,000 
unclaimed anc uncontrolled horses on public 
domain lands in the Western United States. 
Herds of horses range widely, and a herd 
found on public lands one day may be graz- 
ing on private lands miles away the next 
morning. So BLM can only estimate the num- 
bers of animals. 
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State Wild horses Wild burros 

4,000 
200 3, 600 

300 © 

150 € 

8, 700 250 
1,000 1 
"600 w 
4,100 50 
17, 300 8, 100 


1 None reported. 


WHERE DID WILD HORSES COME FROM? 


Many of the animals ranging through the 
West are considered mixtures of Spanish 
mustangs that escaped from early explorers 
and missions, along with Indian ponies and 
domestic horses that have strayed or have 
been abandoned by their owners. Only one 
generation is needed to change a domestic 
breed to a wild one. 


WHAT IS THE “MUSTANG”? 


The name mustang“ from the Spanish 
mestafio, means a horse that has strayed 
and become wild. Most of today’s horses 
probably do not look at all like the mustangs 
that strayed from Spanish expeditions, mis- 
sions, and settlements in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Indians tamed some and used 
them to reign over the West until the com- 
ing of civilization—when railroads, ranchers, 
and homesteaders spelled the end of their 
empire, 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE MUSTANG? 


The westward spread of civilization meant 
an end to the way of life of many Indians 
and their ponies, for domestic livestock and 
fences took over the open range. By the end 
of World War I, when many domestic horses 
were simply abandoned on the range, the 
strain of Spanish mustangs remained only 
as a trace in the bloodlines of wild horses. 


WHEN DID THE BIG WILD HORSE HERDS 
DISAPPEAR? 


After World War I, and during the 1920's, 
hundreds of ranchers went broke. Many 
turned their horses loose to join the hun- 
dreds of thousands of wild horses already 
running on unfenced ranges. Soon there were 
more horses than the land could feed. Wild 
horses were eating grass that ranchers 
needed for their livestock. Finally, in the 
1920's man and nature both took a hand. 
Epidemics of diseases, starvation, and round- 
ups drastically reduced the numbers. 

WHY IS A WILD HORSE POLICY NEEDED? 

To many the wild horse and the wild burro 
are symbolic of a romantic and significant 
era of our national history. To these people 
a free roaming herd grazing across the open 
range has great aesthetic value. At the same 
time, wild horses and burros compete with 
big game and domestic livestock for the lim- 
ited forage produced on arid western lands. 

In the past, conflicts have arisen from hon- 
estly opposing viewpoints as to whether pub- 
lic lands had greater value as grazing land 
for domestic stock or for aesthetic values 
symbolized by the wild horse. 

BLM recognizes an obligation to both 
points of view. As the administering agency 
for public lands it seeks to enhance aesthetic 
values while it manages the land to produce 
the maximum in usable resources. BLM has 
a further, and overriding, responsibility to 
protect the soil and watershed from over- 
grazing or other destructive usage. The pres- 
ent wild horse policy is designed to meet all 
of BLM’s obligations to the American people 
and to the land. 


WHAT IS BLM’S WILD HORSE POLICY? 

In those areas inhabited by wild horse or 
wild burros, BLM recognizes these animals 
as members of the ecological community of 
the open range. In extending this recogni- 
tion, BLM accepts the responsibility for pro- 
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viding forage for wild horses through man- 
agement, where necessary, of livestock and 
big game also grazing in the area. BLM will 
cooperate with local authorities to control 
wild horse and burro populations in local 
areas when they become too numerous. 


DO WILD HORSES NEED TO BE CONTROLLED? 


Yes. While BLM is interested in preserving 
and protecting the remnants of the wild 
horse herds, it recognizes that there can be 
too many wild horses on a range for the land 
to feed. When this happens, vegetation is 
grazed too heavily—and domestic livestock, 
wildlife, and wild horses all go hungry. Soil 
erosion from wind and water becomes a prob- 
lem when too many horses eat too much 
grass. 

WILL ALL BLM LAND BE MANAGED FOR WILD 
HORSES? 

No. BLM’s policy is to provide forage for 
horses only in those areas where they have a 
recognized public value. Where the need for 
existing herds is shown to have no public 
value, BLM will take the lead in obtaining 
the assistance of State and local authorities 
for their control. 

HOW WILL BLM DETERMINE WHICH AREAS IT 
WILL MANAGE FOR WILD HORSES? 

BLM will seek the cooperation of all inter- 
ested parties in identifying the areas where 
wild horses have public value. Groups con- 
sulted will include wild horse protective as- 
sociations, local ranchers, State and County 
Officials, and others. 


WILL DOMESTIC LIVESTOCK AND WILDLIFE ALSO 
USE AREAS WHERE WILD HORSES ARE UNDER 
MANAGEMENT? 

Yes; however, domestic livestock numbers 
may be adjusted so that total grazing use will 
not exceed the capacity of the land to pro- 
duce forage. From reports on range condi- 
tions, BLM decides how much forage must be 
allotted to wildlife and how much can be 
allotted to livestock and wild horses. 


WILL BLM PROTECT WILD HORSES FROM 
HARASSMENT AND ABUSE? 


Yes; however, wild horses are subject to 
State and local laws. Federal regulation con- 
cerning wild horses is limited to a single 
statute that forbids the use of motorized 
vehicles in rounding up wild horses on public 
land, 

In the enforcement of these laws, BLM has 
the same responsibility as any public land 
administrator. Its personnel can and will re- 
port known or suspected violations to the 
proper authorities and will cooperate with 
the authorities in investigation and prose- 
cution of violations, BLM personnel will han- 
dle all animals in a humane manner. 

WILL BLM POLICY PREVENT ALL ROUNDUPS OF 

WILD HORSES? 

No. Wild horses on land not controlled by 
BLM are not covered by BLM policy. Federal 
law protecting wild horses does not apply to 
horses on private lands. Wild horses that join 
bands of domestic horses will of necessity 
be gathered in roundups of domestic stock. 
BLM will also cooperate with local authori- 
ties m rounding up wild horses on BLM lands 
so that populations can be managed. 

AFTER SURPLUS ANIMALS ARE GATHERED, CAN I 

BUY A MUSTANG FROM BLM? 

No. Wild horses, like wild game, are under 
the jurisdiction of State and local govern- 
ments. BLM’s role is that of a land manager. 
BLM can and will manage habitat to pro- 
vide forage and water for the animals. State 
and local authorities will be responsible for 
disposal of surplus animals. 

ARE THERE EXISTING FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR 
THE PRESERVATION OF THE WILD HORSE? 
Yes. The Department of the Interior, in 

cooperation with the Air Force and the Ne- 

vada Fish and Game Commission, has set 
aside a wild horse refuge in Nevada. This 
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covers 435,000 acres, and provides a home for 

more than 200 wild horses—along with wild- 

life. 

The Bureau of Land Management is sin- 
cerely interested in the preservation of wild 
horses, ng them as a symbol of the 
Old West and a link with frontier days. But 
BLM is also responsible for carrying out its 
duties as a Federal land- agency, 
and must conduct its work within the law. 
Solutions to wild horse problems can be 
found through the cooperation of ranchers, 
friends of the wild horses, and all government 
agencies. The Bureau of Land Management 
stands ready to do its part. 

Marcu 29, 1968. 

BOD L. RASMUSSEN, 

Director, Bureau of Land Management, De- 
partment of the Interior, Interior Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. RASMUSSEN: On May 23, 1967 I 
wrote to you concerning my interest in fu- 
ture policies which you might be formulating 
with respect to our wild horse herds that are 
now roaming on public lands. Later last sum- 
mer, the Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management wrote to me indicating 
that a “show me” tour scheduled to view the 
wild horse situation in the Prior Mountain 
area had been canceled due to extremely dry 
rain conditions in that area. 

More recently, numerous newspaper ac- 
counts from Wyoming and Montana have 
been brought to my attention indicating 
that your Billings office intends to embark 
soon on a positive program for wild horse 
control. My great interest in this issue con- 
tinues and I would appreciate very much 
being brought fully up-to-date on the think- 
ing of your Bureau. 

I greatly appreciated the press release put 
out by the Bureau of Land Management last 
September 14 in which you stated, “While we 
recognize many problems associated with 
Wild horses—competition for forage, ques- 
tion as to ownership, and interpretation of 
the legal status of unbranded and unclaimed 
horses—we feel that the public has amply 
demonstrated its concern for these animals. 
We are sure many people join us in looking 
upon these animals as representatives of a 
colorful and historical chapter in the story 
of the West.” I agree completely with the 
sentiments you expressed last year in your 
news release, but I am disturbed lest the 
question of control of these animals get out 
of hand at this time. I would hope that the 
public could be brought in fully on any 
plans your Bureau may have and that the 
many citizens who are intensely interested 
in this issue could be given an opportunity 
to understand all of its ramifications before 
the Bureau takes any specific action. I be- 
lieve that public support for your activities 
is extremely important in this instance. 

If I could be of any assistance to you in 
this effort, please contact me. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLIFFORD P, HANSEN, 
U.S. Senator. 


Manch 20, 1968. 
GEORGE B. HARTZOG, Jr., 
Director, National Park Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Hartzoc: As you are aware, the 
Lovell Chamber of Commerce has been in- 
volyed in a two year struggle to perpetuate 
the existence of the wild horses ranging in an 
area adjacent to the Big Horn Canyon Na- 
tional Recreation Area in northern Wyoming 
and southern Montana. 

We feel these horses to be of significant 
historical value and that their preservation, 
along with the artifacts, Indian petroglyphs, 
early settler remains and western lore, is vital 
for the enjoyment and knowledge of future 
generations, Every effort must be made to re- 
tain, in this area, the natural scenic beauty 
and wild animals which reside there. The 
local area residents would like to pass on to 
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many people and many generations the thrill 
and spiritual uplifting experienced when sud- 
denly rounding a bend and surprising a band 
of these horses with their stallion leaders. 

In the proposals thus far made to the 
Lovell Chamber of Commerce by representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Land Management, we 
have found little that could be construed as 
a program for preservation of this herd. We 
have considered several different sponsors for 
the herd, and with exception of the National 
Park Service, have had to reject each of them. 

The Chamber has concluded from their 
workings, that the National Park Service 
would be the best possible department to 
utilize the natural resources in this area for 
the benefit of the public, and enhance the 
total recreation area in the development of 
the Big Horn Canyon National Recreation 
Area. 


At this time, we would like to propose that 
the National Park Service include this area in 
the Big Horn Canyon National Recreation 
Area, and develop and control the herd of 
horses in co-ordination, with the recreation 
facilities. 

To be specific, the area in mind is bordered 
on the west by Crooked Creek, on the east by 
the canyon wail, on the north by southern 
border of the Custer National Forest in the 
Pryor Mountains, and on the south by pri- 
vate lands. This area contains approximately 
60 square miles. 

We would appreciate a reply on this mat- 
ter at your earliest convenience, so that we 
may co-ordinate our activities locally, with 
your proposals and wishes in the matter. 

Sincerely, 
PHYLLIs HILL, 
Secretary, Historical Committee, Lovell 
Chamber of Commerce. 


[From the Lovell (Wyo.) Chronicle, 
Apr. 18, 1968] 
CHAMBER AGREES ON WILD HORSE REDUCTION 


A 13-point fact sheet explaining their 
stand on the wild horse controversy was re- 
leased Tuesday by the Lovell Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Chamber spokesmen stated they have al- 
ready indicated a willingness to cut the Pryor 
Mountain herd, north of Lovell, in half to 
cooperate with the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment’s plea that the range where the horses 
roam is overgrazed. 

“Control measures must be instigated. 
Legal problems must also be troned out. We 
feel that this is the responsibility of the BLM 
in conjunction with the Federal, State and 
County governments. They are the servants 
of the public. We would endeayor to cooper- 
ate in whatever way possible. the state- 
ment read. 

It quoted a BLM publication Facts about 
Wild Horses” (May 1967) determining the 
number at 150 horses, the last wild horse 
herd in Montana, 

The Chamber proposed earlier that a herd 
of 75 to 100 was needed to prevent inbreed- 
ing. They are concerned about cutting the 
herd too low. 

The horses cannot be rounded up in the 
rough terrain and can only be water-trapped 
on the Wyoming side of the border at their 
regular water holes. The area is not used for 
domestic stock where lack of water is a major 
problem. 

“The horses do not ordinarily compete with 
deer for food. The only usage of this 30,000 to 
35,000 acres other than horses is winter range 
for deer,” the Chamber advocates. 

Their spokesmen expressed concern about 
the historical aspect of this herd. This area 
is on a main tourist route to Yellowstone 
Park. The herd’s attraction for sightseers is 
proven in the files of letters at the Chamber 
office. Travelers through Lovell the last two 
years have written to express delight at see- 
ing the animals. 

“We are spending millions to create the 
Big Horn Canyon National Recreation area. 
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Why exclude something that is of interest to 
many people?” the statement asks. 

They suggest that lack of continuity in 
the Billings BLM office administration might 
be one of the problems. “We were promised 
an adequate herd by the previous adminis- 
tration and asked to assist in the over-all 
development of the area.” 

The Chamber stressed that they favored 
the re-introduction of Big Horn Sheep into 
the area as a part of the authentic history 
of the past. However, they feel that it must 
be proven that the sheep will stay in that 
limited area. 

Horse-watchers report that some of the 
animals are deformed, indicating a sign of 
their wildness, but there are many fine 
horses in the group. Their mixed colors 
(many duns) indicate the presence of some 
Spanish blood. Some have lined backs, show- 
ing a reversion to the primeval horse. Others 
are of mixed blood and thus true feral 
horses. 

Lovell supporters insist the herd is a worth- 
while contribution to the viewing public and 
will enhance the economy of the area. 
FACTS ABOUT THE WILD HORSE SITUATION NEAR 

LOVELL, Wro., APRIL 1968 


1. Wild horses have roamed the Crooked 
Creek area since the earliest of times. This is 
an authenic band of wild horses. C. W. Wil- 
liamson of Hamilton, Mont., a forest ranger 
on the Pryor Mts. from 1920-23, speaks of a 
band of the small Spanish horses in the area 
which he tried to protect. Some are deformed 
(a sign of their wildness) but there are also 
many fine horses in the group. Their mixed 
colors (many duns) indicates the presence of 
some Spanish blood. They are undoubtedly of 
mixed blood and thus true feral horses. Some 
have lined backs which indicates a reversion 
to the primeval horse, cf. F. J. Dobie, in his 
book “The Mustangs” under the 5th chapter. 

2. This area is not used for domestic stock. 
This is an area of 30-35 acres. Water is the 
major problem. These horses cannot be 
rounded up because of the rough terrain. 
They must be water-trapped, and that will be 
in Wyoming. This indicates an absence of 
water in the entire area. Horses ordinarily 
do not compete with deer for food. The only 
usage of this area other than horses is winter 
range for deer. 

8, According to the BLM publication “Facts 
About Wild Horses”, May 1967 there are only 
150 head of wild horses in the state of Mon- 
tana. This must be the last herd. 

4. The Lovell Chamber of Commerce has 
already indicated a willingness to cut the 
herd in half to co-operate with BLM's plea 
that the range is overgrazed. 

5. We favor the introduction of Big Horn 
sheep as a part of the authentic history of 
the past. We realize, however, that it must 
still be proven that sheep will stay and 
fiourish in this limited area. If they use the 
top of the Mts. for much of the year they 
will be in direct competition with the live- 
stock that use the area. 

6. Perhaps continuity in the BLM’s admin- 
istration program is one of the problems. We 
were promised an adequate herd by the previ- 
ous administration and asked to assist in 
over-all development of the area. 

7. The problem was not of our making. We 
don't manage the range. Why are the horses 
increasing? Nature usually takes care of it’s 
own. 


8. The American buffalo was down to 200 

head before someone started protecting them. 
There is no such “Wild Horse Refuge” in 
existence today. Horses are allowed to exist 
in certain areas of the U.S. and Canada. The 
one Canadian Refuge is the Sable Island 
Area. 
9. We are first concerned about the his- 
torical aspect of this herd! As such it would 
make a worthwhile contribution to the view- 
ing public and enhance the economy of the 
entire area. Construction of the proposed 
roads will make this area accessible to all 
adjoining towns. 
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10. This area is on the main tourist route 
to Yellowstone Park and therefore could 
easily be viewed. 

11. We are spending millions to create a 
new recreational area. Why exclude some- 
thing that is of interest to many, many 
people? 

12. An adequate herd must be preserved so 
that it will not be destroyed by inbreeding. 
Hence our concern about cutting the herd 
too low! Secondly, it would be difficult to find 
5 or 6 small bands in such a large area. 

13. Control measures must be instigated. 
Legal problems must also be ironed out. We 
feel that this is the responsibility of the BLM 
in conjunction with the Federal, State and 
County governments. They are public serv- 
ants. We would endeavor to co-operate in 
whatever way possible. We are concerned 
about retaining part of our American 
heritage. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Lovell, Wyo. 
BLM CHIEF EXPLAINS WILD HORSE 
PROBLEM TO STUDENTS 


(By Velva Mattix) 


Līınca.—On Thursday morning, 75 Linch 
elementary school students took a step to- 
ward growing up and becoming responsible 
citizens after hearing Dean Bibles explain 
the necessity for control of wild mustangs. 

The children were reassured as they heard 
Bibles say that he saw no reason to fear that 
the wild mustangs would end up as dog food. 

“Man was given dominion over the earth 
and must accept the responsibility of wise 
stewardship to preserve our natural re- 
sources for posterity. Man was given power 
over the animals as well as of the earth, and 
must take proper actions to control and 
preserve,” Bibles said. 

Bibles is the district manager of the 
Billings District of the Bureau of Land 
Management, U.S. Dept. of the Interior, and 
he came to Linch to talk with students who 
were distressed over the plight of the wild 
mustangs. This is a highly controversial sub- 
ject and the students had written to Bibles 
protesting the destruction of the animals. 
Bibles had received 25 letters from the mem- 
bers of Mrs. Earl Gary’s classes and he 
answered, in person, their questions. 

The area involved in the discussions was 
the Pryor Mountain Horse Area, located in 
south-central Montana, and along the Wyo- 
ming State line and Big Horn Canyon Na- 
tional Recreation Area. 

It has many possibilities as a recreational 
area, and is naturally beautiful and of great 
archeological interest. Much of interest is 
yet to be developed, including a cave which 
has been fenced off and kept closed to tour- 
ists until it can be readied for the public. 

The children wanted to know where the 
horses came from and were informed that 
they range through the West, and are con- 
sidered to be mixed breeds of domestic ani- 
mals which strayed or were abandoned, and 
the Spanish mustangs which were left loose 
by the Spanish Conquistadors of the 16th 
and 17th Centuries. “Mustang” comes from 
the Spanish word “mestano,” and means a 
horse that has strayed and become wild. 
Many were tamed and used by the Indians 
until the West was settled. 

Bibles told the students that the problem 
is that the land must be Saved, as it is being 
lost by water and wind erosion at the esti- 
mated rate of 50 tons each day. He showed 
slides of maps of the area, and then pictures 
which showed the grass all gone and the 
rabbit brush in bad shape from overgrazing. 
He thinks it would require 400 acres of land 
to support one horse. Bibles pointed out 
that all the land had deteriorated to “bad” 
condition and under heavy grazing, the wa- 
tershed has continued a downward trend. 

The problem became apparent in 1927, 
and some mustangs were rounded up and re- 
moved to other areas. This was done again in 
1948 and in 1950, but the action proved no 
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solution. The land decline continued at a 
“terrific pace,” Bibles said. 

Problems encountered by the Bureau of 
Land Management in its effort to establish 
a wild horse refuge, included opposition from 
various segments of the public, especially in 
Montana, in addition to many legal prob- 
lems. 

An unfortunate story was circulated “that 
is completely misleading and untrue,” the 
land management agency says. The rumor 
stated that a barbed wire fence was being 
constructed to keep the horses from lusher 
grazing, and that all the horses would be 
trapped and sold. 

The bureau says that the fence being con- 
structed will provide a boundary for the 
horse area, and protect it from grazing by 
cattle. “A small area in Wyoming will no 
longer be available to the horses—its less 
than four inches precipitation per year pro- 
duces little food for them, and certainly not 
‘lush’ grazing.” 

Alternative solutions proposed by the bu- 
reau read as follows: 

1) “Management for maximum horse use 
consistent with proper management of the 
watershed; 

2) “Management for watershed, wildlife 
habitat, and horses to an extent consistent 
with all uses; 

3) “Removal of all horses, permanent clo- 
sure of the area to horse use, and manage- 


ment for wildlife habitat and watershed 
values.” 


LOVELL CHAMBER WORKS TO GAIN SPONSOR FOR 
Witp Horse Herp 

LOVELL, Wro.—The Lovell Chamber of 
Commerce Thursday said it still was 
to gain a sponsor to help maintain a herd of 
wild horses. Meanwhile the Bureau of Land 
Management continued staking a fence to 
enclose the herd in the Pryor Mountain area 
near the Wyoming-Montana border. 

The four-strand barbed wire fence would 
dip into Wyoming about two miles south of 
Montana in a V shape to complete an enclo- 
sure bordered by mountains to the west and 
the wall of the Big Horn Canyon east. A 
Forest Service fence on the north already 
prevents the horses from roaming onto forest 
preserves. 

But the chamber reported the fence would 
follow natural boundaries it has suggested, 
including natural waterholes, instead of the 
proposed straight course by the BLM. 

BLM officials estimated the fence would be 
complete early this summer. Then the horses 
would be water trapped and sold at public 
auction. Chances are good they would end up 
in dogfood cans, 

One BLM proposal called for 50 to 60 horses 
to be kept on the land to provide maximum 
horse use consistent with proper watershed 
management. The BLM said the horses would 
be branded and annual roundups would re- 
move the excess. 

Another proposal would allow only 10 to 15 
of the horses to survive in the area with other 
wildlife. The third BLM proposal was to re- 
move all horses and close the watershed to 
animals because the 200 head in the area has 
badly overgrazed and is causing erosion 
damage. 

But chamber officials want the horses to 
remain wild and unmolested as a tourist 
attraction, 

“We don’t want them handled like live- 
stock,” one chamber member said. “They are 
wild now, or even considering the BLM’s 
claims, they may have returned to the wild 
from some rancher. But they are wild and 
we want them to remain that way—one of 
the last of the herds of wild horses.” 


[From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, 
Mar. 22, 1968] 
Save THE WILD HORSES 
At least once or twice a year the emotional 
issues get heated up. If it isn’t elk slaughter 
or gun control laws, it’s wild horses. 
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The wild horses are back in the news. The 
Bureau of Land Management is busy deny- 
ing they intend to round up the horses and 
auction them off or 


have no objection to such a refuge on BLM 
land on the south slopes of Montana’s Pryor 
Mountains where about 200 “uncontrolled” 
horses now graze. 

BLM says the horses are tearing up the 
land, eating all the grass and leaving the 
land vulnerable to soil erosion. They admit 
some of the erosion is geological but the 
horses are helping. 

BLM offers three alternatives. 

Eliminate all horses and use the area for 
other wildlife. 

Mix horses and other wildlife. 

Develop the area for maximum horse use 
of about 50-60 animals. 

Any of the alternatives involve reducing 
the horse herd. 

BLM has no authority to own or brand 
horses. Some individual or group must own 
the horses in a wild life refuge in Montana. 

No group has volunteered, BLM says. 

The Lovell, Wyo., Chamber of Commerce 
favors a 100-head herd, agreeing that some 
reduction is in order. 

Horse lovers are quick to accuse BLM but 
we'll take the bureau’s word that the land 
is overgrazed. It's their business to control 
this. And we doubt they have any reasons 
to be anti-wild horse. 

But it seems there is strong feeling in 
favor of a horse refuge or whatever is work- 
able under Montana law to maintain a por- 
tion of this herd and still not overgraze 
the land. 

Would it not be a good project for, say, 
Lovell, Red Lodge, Laurel, and even 
Chambers of Commerce to work toward such 
a goal and turn the herd into another 
tourist lure? 

A wild horse refuge would help retain 
part of our Western heritage—there aren't 
many such herds still roaming the hills. 

It would make an interesting side trip 
Into the Pryors for tourists to try to catch 
a glimpse of the wild horses. 

Some plan surely is workable which will 
please both the BLM and horse lovers. 


LOVELL CHAMBER Is PRESSING To KEEP WILD 
HORSE HERD IN RECREATION AREA 
(By Beverly Robertson) 

The Lovell Chamber of Commerce is op- 
posing a Bureau of Land Management pro- 
posal to install a fence along the Wyoming- 
Montana border in order to restrain the 
movement of wild horses in the Pryor Moun- 
tain area, north of Lovell. 

The revival of a campaign, headed by the 
chamber’s historical committee, was spurred 
after BLM officialis met Thursday with 
chamber members in Lovell. They hope to 
save the wild horses as a tourist attraction 
for visitors to the Big Horn Canyon Na- 
tional Recreational Area. 

The Lovell group will seek the help of the 
National Park Service in having the wild 
horse territory included in the recreational 
area. 

Wyoming and Montana congressional dele- 
gations, governors, and all federal, state and 
local officials and agencies, plus the Interna- 
tional Society for the Protection of the 
Mustang, will be contacted for support of 
the program, Howard Lusch, committee 
member, said. 

The BLM argues that 1,000 acres per horse 
would have to be allowed, considering the 
poor condition of the soil in the rough, rocky 
area where the horses roam. Fencing the 
area is planned, but Dean Bibles, district 
manager of the BLM regional office, ex- 
plained that openings would be left for the 
horses- to get to their natural watering 
places. 

An estimated herd of 200 horses is in the 
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area. This breed of horse is known to have 
existed since 1894. 

BLM has three proposals: 1. Management 
for maximum horse use, consistent with 
proper management of the watershed; 2. 
Management for watershed, wildlife habitat, 
and horses to an extent, consistent with all 
uses; and 8. Removal of all horses, permanent 
closure of the area to horse use, and manage- 
ment for wildlife habitat and watershed 
values. 

The first proposal would reduce the herd 
to 30-35 selected animals, held at that num- 
ber until the watershed recovers. 

The second proposal would reduce the herd 
to 10-15 animals with the potential at 30. 

The third proposal would eliminate the 
horses entirely, so that the area could become 
a big game habitat and Big Horn Sheep re- 
introduced into the area. 

The committee supports the Montana Fish 
and Game proposed introduction of Big Horn 
Sheep. 

Bible suggested that if the chamber wanted 
to become the sponsoring agency, it would 
have to arrange for the roundup and brand- 
ing of the horses, reduction of the herd, and 
be legally Mabie for a herd which would be on 
Montana range, subject to Montana laws, 
which are exercised in accordance to the 
whims of the Montana Livestock Commission 
and state brand inspectors, said Mrs. Phyllis 
Hill, secretary of the Lovell chamber. 

She said that the committee recommends 
that the wild horses, natural phenomena and 
Indian artifacts should be preserved for 
future generations and every aspect of his- 
torical significance incorporated in the Big 
Horn National Recreational Area. 

Homer Keller, president of the Lovell 
chamber, said that the support of all Wyo- 
ming and Montana chambers of commerce 
will be sought, because it is felt that adjacent 
areas will derive direct benefits from an in- 
creased tourist economy. 


BLM PRESENTS THREE ALTERNATIVES FOR MAN- 
AGING PRYOR MOUNTAIN HORSE AREA, MARCH 
14, 1968 
Three le courses of action for deal- 

ing with a problem of too many uncontrolled 

horses on the Southern slopes of the Pryor 
mountains in South Central Montana are be- 
ing presented to the local Wyoming Chamber 
of Commerce, today by the Bureau of Land 

Management. 

Lovell, the town nearest the horse area, is 
interested in establishing a horse “refuge” 
in the Pryors as an additional visitor attrac- 
tion to the adjacent Bighorn Canyon Na- 
tional Recreation area, But in exploring the 
possibilities for a horse refuge in the area 
the Bureau ran into considerable public reac- 
tion as well as a number of legal problems. 

The Lovell meeting is the first of several 
being scheduled by BLM to determine pub- 
lic attitudes concerning the horse refuge 
area, “Establishment of such a horse area is 
still one of our three alternatives,” Dean 
Bibles Manager of BLM, Billings Montana 
District said. “However, extensive numbers of 
horses are now causing a rapidly deteriorat- 
ing watershed and some form of control is 
absolutely necessary to protect the soil, the 
basic resource for which I am directly re- 
sponsible.” 

The three alternatives to be presented by 
Bible to the Lovell groups are: 1. Manage- 
ment for maximum horse use consistent with 
proper management of the watershed; 2. Man- 
agement for watershed, wildlife habitat, and 
horses to an extent consistent to all other 
uses; 3. Removal of all horses, permanent 
closure of the area to and manage- 
ment for wildlife habitat and watershed 
values. 

Under Proposal one, the horse herd of 


mals, and then managed at about that num- 
ber until the watershed recovers. But poten- 
tial horse numbers would probably not ex- 
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ceed 50-60 animals. Horse use would haye 
priority over wildlife, and deer numbers 
would probably be reduced accordingly. A 
proposed introduction of Bighorn 


have shown that Bighorn and horses com- 
pete for the same food plants. 

Proposal two calls for reducing the horse 
herd to 10 or 15 selected animals, with a fu- 
ture potential of about 30. This would be 
maintained until such time as grasses re- 
cover and the watershed is stabilized. Under 
this proposal a healthy deer herd could be 
maintained but possible Bighorn introduc- 
tion would require additional study. 

Under proposal 3, the Montana Livestock 
Commission would corral all the horses pos- 
sible, return branded or claimed animals to 


Bighorn sheep herd. Bighorn introduction 
would begin in 1970 and then would be ro- 
tated through the area to increase range 
capacity. Bighorn populations would be con- 
trolled through sport hunting. 

Under Montana laws all unbranded or un- 
claimed horses are the property of the State 
and can be rounded up and sold by the Mon- 
tana Livestock Commission. 

“BLM, of course, must conform to such 
laws and has issued a policy statement to 
that effect,” Bible said. “In order to legally 
establish a good horse refuge in the Pryor 
mountain area, we would have to issue a 
grazing permit for a specific number of 
horses and a local group would then have to 


will be presented are: Carbon 


County t Council, Fromberg 
Fire Hall, 8 p.m. March 18, Fromberg, Mon- 
tana; and Carbon Coun 


Institutional Investors—The Need for a 
Study 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 26, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, last Decem- 
ber 4 my colleague, the Honorable Hast- 


study and investigation of the purchase, 
sale, and holding of securities by institu- 
tional investors of all types. 

At the time the measure was intro- 
duced, I pointed out to my colleagues: 

Institutionalization of the markets has 

t impacts which require careful 

study. The auction markets on the exchanges 
have traditionally been geared to a steady 
flow of relatively small orders from a multi- 
tude of individual investors who buy and 
sell for a variety of personal reasons. Insti- 
tutions on the other hand buy and sell in 
large blocks often amounting to tens or 
hundreds of thousands of shares. 


Continuing my statement that day, I 


Institutionalization means not only trad- 
ing in large blocks it means a concentration 
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of investment decisions in the hands of a 
relatively small group of professional money 
managers who, it has been suggested, may 
have a tendency to reach decisions to buy 
or sell particular securities at or about the 
same time. This throws a serious strain on 
the securities markets and may induce sud- 
den and often violent fluctuations in the 
prices of individual securities to the detri- 
ment of ordinary investors. 


The market events since April 1 of this 
year have certainly served to underscore 
the gravity of the role being played by 
institutional investors in today’s secu- 
rities transactions. From London comes 
an article entitled “Funds in Unison” 
which inferentially suggests the Econ- 
omist supports the principles embodied 
in House Joint Resolution 946. Early ac- 
tion on the resolution is required if we 
are to meet our commitments to the 
American investing public. 

At this point in the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the article from the Economist of 
April 20, 1968: 

Watt STREET: FUNDS IN UNISON 


New YorKk.—Like all major market moves, 
the current Wall Street surge has acquired 
@ name: “the Johnson peace market.” Like 
all major market moves, it has developed a 
self-generating momentum: investors, in- 
cluding some who are not supposed to act 
this way, are buying stocks simply because 
they are going up. 

But in two other ways, the “peace market” 
is most unlike other major moves: it has 
compressed a phenomenal amount of price 
and trading activity into a relatively few ex- 
plosive trading days, and it has been going in 
the same direction without any noticeable 
reversal much longer than anyone on Wall 
Street had expected it to. The rise has been 
practically perpendicular. At its Wednesday 
close of 908.17 the Dow-Jones industrial 
average showed a cumulative gain of almost 
70 points since April 1st, the day after Presi- 
dent Johnson proclaimed de-escalation in 
Vietnam. The rise in the 11 sessions since 
then (the exchanges closed for Martin Luther 
King’s funeral, and again on Good Friday) 
has wiped out a major decline that took all 
of January, February and March. 

All previous volume records have gone by 
the board: on three days so far in April turn- 
over on the New York Stock Exchange has 
gone over the 17 million share mark, which 
had never before been reached (the current 
record is 20,410,000 shares set on April 10th 
but it may not last long: the previous record 
of 19,290,000 lasted exactly a week). All this 
clearly seems excessive, at a time when Wash- 
ington and Hanoi have yet to agree even on 
a site for the most preliminary negotiations 
and Wall Street has been holding its breath 
waiting for the “inevitable correction”—in 
vain, so far. The Dow-Jones industrials did 
drop 3.41 points on Tuesday, their first de- 
cline of the month. But they bounced back 
1.89 on Wednesday in what passes now for 
quiet trading—only 14 million shares. 

Whatever else might be said of this per- 
formance, it provides a marvelous illustra- 
tion of how mutual funds have become a 
major destabilizing force in the market, 
rather than the stabilizing force they are 
still described as in some market literature. 
As cool, nerveless professionals, mutual fund 
managers in theory should go against the 
trend established by the “uninformed” pub- 
lic. And in fact they did hold aloof from 
the “peace market” for the first few days. 
But then they got worried that they had 
missed the turn, and in the last few days 
have jumped in heavily, buying enough 
shares to give prices a tremendous additional 
upward shove at the precise time most, brok- 
ers had thought the inevitable correction 
was set to begin. This isn’t the first time mu- 
tual funds have acted, in effect if not inten- 
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tionally, to accentuate sharp price swings 
rather than minimize them. They sold heavy- 
ily on both the 1966 and the early 1968 price 
breaks, making those breaks sharper than 
they would have been otherwise. Indeed, 
some brokers maintain the last time they 
went against a market trend and turned it 
around was in 1962. 

The reasons seem to be two: many per- 
formance funds operate these days for quick 
rather than long term gain, and thus try 
to join and ride trends rather than oppose 
them; and many funds follow the same tech- 
nical theories of investing which means they 
get identical signals from their computers 
simultaneously, and all go hallooing off in 
the same direction with enormous buying 
(or selling) power. 


Cyrus Vance, Native West Virginian, 
Receives Commendation 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 26, 1968 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, Cyrus 
Vance, a respected and renowned West 
Virginian, is giving personal and official 
service to our country in substantial 
measure. 

Timely comment on his constructive 
career was written by Editor Paul B. 
Martin of the Martinsburg, W. Va., Jour- 
nal, in the Wednesday, April 24, 1968, 
issue of that newspaper. 

The editorial, “Cyrus Vance's Future,” 
is worthy of widespread attention in the 
light of his exceptional services in im- 
portant roles and missions. I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert the editorial in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CYRUS VANCE's FUTURE 

West Virginia’s Cyrus Vance seems to be 
coming into more and more prominence as a 
man on the national governmental scene who 
can get things done. 

He has become President Johnson’s No, 1 
troubleshooter and is being given frequent 
assignments when there is a difficult prob- 
lem, His latest job was trying to help cool 
down the demonstration troubles in Wash- 
ington following the death of Dr. Martin 
Luther King. He served as U.S. conciliator in 
the hot spot of Cyprus and has had several 
other difficult tasks in addition to his past 
service as No. 2 man in the Defense Depart- 
ment and before that, under President Ken- 
nedy, as Secretary of the Army. 

Although a native of Clarksburg, he has 
spent very little of his adult life in West 
Virginia but he has always taken pride in 
the state of his nativity. As graduate of the 
Yale law school, he was with a New York 
law firm before being picked up by President 
Kennedy early in 1961 for a key position in 
the Pentagon. 

He is only 51 years old and some see him 
as a possible future candidate for the Presi- 
dency or Vice-Presidency. 

A small state such as West Virginia is 
usually not thought of as the base for a 
national political career but it can be recalled 
that John W. Davis, of Clarksburg, was the 
Democratic presidential nominee in 1924 al- 
though he had by that time been living some 
years in New York. Back in 1904, Henry 
Gassaway Davis, of West Virginia, was the 
Democratic nominee for Vice-President on 
the ticket with Alton Parker who ran unsuc- 
cessfully against Theodore Roosevelt. 

We can also remember that Newton D. 
Baker, a native of Martinsburg, was given 
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serious consideration for the Democratic 
presidential nomination in 1932 and Louis A. 
Johnson, of Clarksburg, was at one time 
thought of as a Democratic vice-presidential 
candidate following his national commander- 
ship of the American Legion. Harry F. Byrd, 
likewise a Martinsburg native, was also prom- 
inently mentioned as a Democratic presi- 
dential candidate in 1932. 

Cyrus Vance today is certainly better pre- 
pared for the presidency than many of the 
men who have attained it or aspired to it. 


First Anniversary of Coup in Greece 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 26, 1968 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
Greece has been ruled by a military 
junta for more than a year. On the first 
anniversary of its takeover, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch provided its readers with 
a well-rounded analysis of the current 
situation in Greece. The article, written 
by William K. Wyant, Jr., deserves wider 
attention, and I insert it in the RECORD 
for the interest of our colleagues and 
other readers of the RECORD: 

First ANNIVERSARY OF COUP: BOUQUETS AND 
BRICKBATS FoR GREEK JUNTA 
(By William K. Wyant, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, April 20.—The colonels and 
generals who seized the Greek government 
are celebrating their first anniversary this 
weekend. Along with the posies and cham- 
pagne, they are getting a rich shower of 
dead cats and brickbats. 

There is a faded bouquet tossed by the 
American Department of State, which after 
some initial wrist-slapping and arm-twisting 
resumed full diplomatic relations Jan. 23 
with the government of Prime Minister 
George Papadopoulos. 

The dead cats and brickbats for Papa- 
dopoulos, a retired brigadier general, and 
his stiff-necked regime are from Greek ex- 
patriots and American liberals and from 
northern Europeans who think Greece de- 
served a better fate. 

United States officialdom wrinkled its nose 
at the military takeover a year ago and at 
the repressive, heavy-handed tactics that 
have characterized the new government. But 
the U.S. finally decided, apparently, to em- 
brace the colonels rather than risk possible 
chaos and bloodshed. 

Papadopoulos and his colleagues claim to 
have saved Greece from the Reds, thereby 
preventing a breach in the Norway-to-Tur- 
key defenses erected against the Russians 
under the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

But the critics term that nonsense. In their 
view, the coup was an arbitrary frustration 
of the democratic process by men who 
wanted, among other things, to block the 
liberal reform movement led by the 80-year- 
old former Premier, George Papandreou. 

The colonels put Papandreou, leader of 
the Center Union Party, under house arrest 
near Athens last Monday. Also confined to 
quarters was another former Premier and 
the leader of the second largest party in 
Greece, Panayotis Canellopoulos, 64, of the 
National Radical Union. 

This action by the military junta did not 
improve its image in the democratic West. 
It is said to have been taken to prevent the 
two former leaders from sounding a sour 
note as the junta observes its first anniver- 
sary. 

The plucky Papandreou was not silenced. 
On Wednesday, defying the colonels, he 
raised his voice in an appeal to the world for 
help in overturning them. Many Greeks 
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heard a tape recording sent out over the air 
waves by the British Broadcasting Corp. 

As he and former Premier Canellopoulos 
had done previously, Papandreou vigorously 
denounced as a fraud the junta’s forthcom- 
ing Sept. 1 plebiscite on a new draft con- 
stitution for Greece. 

“A dictatorship is drawing up the con- 
stitution for a democracy,” he said. “It is an 
absurdity.” 

Swelling the antiregime chorus and now 
out of reach of the Greek military men is 
the old politician’s son, Andreas Papan- 
dreou, who was granted an amnesty by the 
government and permitted to leave Greece 
last January. 

Andreas, 49, is touring the world calling on 
civilized nations and liberals for assistance in 
toppling the junta. As a former United States 
citizen and Harvard-trained economist of 
considerable prestige, he has a wide follow- 
in this country. 

The younger Papandreou is a friend of 
John Kenneth Galbraith, Harvard economist 
and former diplomat, and Walter W. Heller, 
former chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. They and other American econo- 
mists put pressure on the White House on 
his behalf when he was jailed after the coup. 

As an American-style liberal with a pass- 
port to academic and intellectual circles in 
the United States, Andreas is in an excellent 
position to appeal to the consciences of 
Americans in pointing out contrasts between 
the nation’s ideals and its foreign policy. 

Speaking at a dinner of Americans for 
Democratic Action in Washington last 
month, Andreas put the case more in sorrow 
than in anger. 

He said it was too bad the United States 
Government had found it advisable to asso- 
ciate itself with totalitarian regimes such 
as the Greek junta as a means of further- 
ing “freedom” and “human dignity” in the 
world. 

It was shocking to democratic forces in 
Greece, the younger Papandreou said, when 
the Americans recognized the new govern- 
ment, and it was even more shocking when 
an American admiral assigned to NATO sup- 
ported the dictator and entertained the 
junta's chief on the carrier Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 

“What are the Greeks supposed to say to 
all this?” he asked. . . Our country joined 
the Alliance to safeguard its freedom. And 
now we are faced with the bitter fact that 
the very organization we joined to protect 
this freedom is arming to the teeth the mili- 
tary Mafia which usurped the government 
of our country and subjugated our people.” 

Actually, the United States shut off major 
military assistance to Greece after the coup. 
This country has intervened to prevent 
bloodshed and mistreatment of prisoners and 
to encourage the junta toward free elections. 

The evidence is that despite involvement 
of the Central Intelligence Agency in Greece 
and a long history of support for rightist ele- 
ments in Greece, the United States was taken 
by surprise by the colonels’ coup. 

Another surprise occurred when King Con- 
stantine of Greece and forces aligned with 
him made an abortive attempt last Dec. 13 
to move against the junta. The King is now 
in Rome. 

Making the best of a bad situation, some 
Washington observers argue that the United 
States did not set up the current regime and 
not only should not but cannot dislodge it. 
Greece is a sovereign nation and its govern- 
ment is a matter for Greeks to determine. 

One hears also a few kind words about the 
junta. It is striving for friendly relations 
with Greece’s neighbors, including Turkey. 
Its leadership is stern and puritanical, but 
sincere and patriotic, The arrests and puni- 
tive measures could have been much worse, 
and so on. 

Among conservative Greek-Americans, the 
junta has a broad base of support as an 
enemy of Communism and graft and a 
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bastion of law and order. But many of Greek 
background oppose the regime. 

Early this year the Greek government hired 
the well-known New York public relations 
firm of Thomas J, Deegan Co., Inc., which 
handles Time, Inc., and the Coca-Cola ac- 
counts, to strive for a better image in this 
country. The reported arrangement was 
$243,000 a year. 

American tourism and will are of 
immense importance to Greece, It is vital 
that Greece be regarded not as a police state 
but as a pleasant, smiling realm of wine- 
dark seas and happy, freedom-loving people. 

But any effort to minimize the short- 
comings of Greece’s rulers will be opposed 
not only by the Papandreous but such groups 
as the United States Committee for Democ- 
racy in Greece, of which Representative Don- 
ald M. Fraser (Dem.), Minnesota, is chair- 
man. 

The committee, of which Greek actress 
Melina Mercouri is honorable cochairman, 
joined the ADA in sponsoring Andreas Pap- 
andreou's recent visit to Washington. An 
enthusiastic member is Representative Don 
Edwards, liberal Democrat from California. 

A Californian of Greek background greeted 
Edwards at a party recently and told him, 
as Edwards recounts the story, that “I have 
received instructions to send 500 telegrams 
to Greek-Americans in your district to say 
you are not a friend of Greece.” 

The next day, Edwards heard from another 
source that the man, a well-to-do-citizen 
of Sacramento, had been requested by the 
Greek ambassador in Washington through 
the Greek consul general in San Francisco to 
take proper steps “‘to stop Don Edwards from 
working against the Greek government.” 

Edwards wrote a letter to Christian X. 
Palamas, the Greek ambassador, and asked 
him about it. Palamas replied that the em- 
bassy had nothing to do with any campaign 
directed against Edwards or any other Amer- 
ican citizen, 

“It is a fact,” the ambassador said, “that 
your campaign the present Greek 
government did not go unnoticed in Greece 
as well as in this country. I do not know 
what effect it can have on the judgment of 
Greek-Americans. 

Edwards let the matter drop. What con- 
cerns him is his belief that the United 
States is not living up to its professed ideals 
in supporting a regime like that of the Greek 
colonels, who celebrate their first year in 
power Sunday. 

“When you go against the principles of 
your own country to make some hard-nosed, 
cold war point,” he told the Post-Dispatch, 
“the results are unlikely to be successful.” 


Laurel Highlands, Pa., Mustangs Win 
State Class A Basketball Champion- 
ship 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 26, 1968 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on March 
24, 1968, Laurel Highlands, Pa., won a 
great basketball victory and lost its san- 
ity. For on that day the Laurel Highlands 
Mustangs won the State class A basket- 
ball championship, and the entire area 
went wild with joy and pride. 

Coach Horse Taylor and his fighting 
five—Wilbert Robinson, Jimmy Hobgood, 
Buzzy Harrison, Jim Rambo, and Danny 
Ross, with Rich Wolinski as backup— 
snatched victory from the Cheltenham 
team and thus became the cherished 
champions of the basketball court. 

In recognition of this great event in 
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intramural sports the newspapers of the 
area devoted many columns of praise to 
the Laurel Highlands Mustangs. I ask 
unanimous consent that a few of the 
laudatory articles be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Uniontown (Pa.) Evening Stand- 
ard, Mar. 26, 1968] 
MousTaNcs RIDE HIGH IN CHAMPIONS’ PARADE 


There have been some hundreds of parades 
in Uniontown in recent years, but never one 
to equal the procession here last night. 

For sheer joy, school and community pride 
and uninhibited exuberance, it was in a class 
by itself. 

It topped off, in fitting style, the basketball 
season that ended in the state championship 
for the Laurel Highlands High School Mus- 
tangs. 

The parade on Main St. from Murray Ave. 
to the VFW Home took some 45 minutes to 
pass a given point, from the “State Champs” 
banner at the front to the last decorated stu- 
dent-laden car at the end. 

Main St, downtown was packed from curb- 
line to building wall, and police estimated 
the cheering crowd of spectators to be at 
least 10,000. 

The parade itself seemed to be made up 
not only of the combined student body of all 
Laurel Highlands schools but also a good 
proportion of the population of North and 
South Union Twps. 

The march led off with the school board 
and administrators, led by Supervising Prin- 
cipal Harry E. Davison and High School Prin- 
cipal C. W. Frankhouser, riding in Mustangs 
(what else?) 

Then came the Laurel Highlands cheer- 
leaders and senior high band, leading the 
team and coaches riding—in what has be- 
come a local tradition—on fire trucks. 

Head coach Harold (Horse) Taylor and as- 
sistant coach were in the 
“bucket” of South Union Vol. Fire Cos new 
Snorkel truck, while players and cheerleaders 
rode with them. Taylor and Fagler had floral 
horseshoes draped around their necks. Other 
Mustang players followed on a North Union 
fire truck. 

From there on out, it was a bedlam of 
shouting, singing, happy students and 
fans. . . marching with homemade banners 
and riding on cars turned into impromptu 
floats. 

The marchers weren’t confined to just the 
high school and junior highs, either—groups 
from Laurel Highlands elementary schools 
and the North Laurel Cub Scouts joined their 
“elders” in the celebration. 

The signs presented a display of ingenu- 


ity ... “We Got the Whole State in Our 
Hands” . “Union—Who? This Is Mustang 
Country” ... “Only Mustang Makes It Hap- 
pen”... anda hundred others. 


There were other bands on hand, from 
North and South Laurel Junior Highs and 
the Uniontown VFW, along with lines of 
school buses and siren-wailing fire trucks 
from Hopwood, West Leisenring, Uniontown, 
South Connellsville, Footedale and Fair- 
chance, and a troop of horsemen. 

There are still banquets and other pro- 
grams in store for the champion Mustangs, 
but they won’t soon forget the night that 
they pranced. 


[From the Uniontown (Pa.) Evening Stand- 
ard, Mar. 25, 1968] 
OTHER Events SLATED: PARADE To HONOR 
MusTANG CHAMPS 
Tonight’s parade through downtown 
Uniontown leads the list of events sched- 
uled in honor of the 1968 state basketball 
champions, the Laurel Highlands Mustangs. 
The parade will begin at 7 p.m. from the 
parking lot at St. John’s G.C. Church. 
Bands from Laurel Highlands Senior High 
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School, North and South Laurel Junior High 
Schools and V.F.W, Post 47 will be joined by 
eight fire engines and 24 Laurel Highlands 
School Buses. 

Fire fighting equipment from Hopwood, 
North Union Twp., South Union Twp., 
Uniontown and West Leisenring will partici- 
pate in the event. An equestrian unit will 
also be on hand for the celebration. 

All vehicles are asked to enter the parking 
lot through the Madison Ave. entrance. 

In addition to the parade several organiza- 
tions have also scheduled affairs to honor 
the PIAA Champions. 

Retail Division of Greater Uniontown 
Chamber of Commerce will hold a banquet 
at 6:30 p.m. Tuesday April 9. 

Les Cohen, chairman of the planning com- 
mittee, is currently lining up speakers for the 
event. A special presentation will be made 
to squad members. 

Further details of the program will be an- 
nounced this week. 

In addition to the school board other or- 
ganizations planning special programs in- 
clude Laurel Highlands Boosters Assn., Cool- 
spring Athletic Club, and Lafayette Post 51 
of American Legion. 

Details of the plans have not yet been 
announced. 


[From the Uniontown (Pa.) Evening 
Standard, Mar. 25, 1968] 
LAUREL HIGHLANDS WINS STATE BASKETBALL 
CROWN 


It’s a great day—and a great year—for the 
Mustangs of Laurel Highlands High School. 
The Mustangs won the big one Saturday 
night: a thrilling come-from-behind, over- 
time victory over Cheltenham to cop the 
state Class A basketball championship. 
Coach Harold (Horse) Taylor and his herd 
(as they've been dubbed by area sports 
writers) put on a superb show, particularly 
during the three-minute overtime period. 
It was the first time that a PIAA Class A 
championship game was forced into overtime 
since the state tournament began in 1920. 
Wilbert Robinson, the splendid 6 foot, two 
inch senior, scored a record-tying 
31 points for the winners. Robinson tied a 
record established by Sim Hill, who led Mid- 
land to victory in the 1965 state title game. 
Thousands of district fans traveled to 
Pittsburgh to view the cage classic. The con- 
test was also televised over WTAE, Channel 
4. 
A series of events are now being readied to 
honor the Mustang squad, including a huge 
parade in Uniontown tonight. 


[From the Uniontown (Pa.) Herald, Mar. 25, 
1968] 

LAUREL HIGHLANDS DOWNS CHELTENHAM To 
Win Crass A Crown IN HISTORIC CHAM- 
PIONSHIP OVERTIME CONTEST 

(By Tod Trent) 

The Mustangs had em all the way—it just 
took a little longer to put their point across. 

Laurel PIAA Class A Basket- 
ball Champions of 1968—that’s the way it 
will read in the record books from now to 
eternity. 

It was a historic triumph, that 63-56 de- 
cision Saturday night over Eastern champion 
Cheltenham. Never before had a state cham- 
pionship encounter gone into overtime. 

It was a game in which Mustang scoring 
ace Wilbert Robinson tied the state title 
contest individual scoring record with 31 
points, five in the extra session. 

Simmy Hill of Midland had scored 31 in 
Midland’s march to the 1965 state champion- 
ship over Steelton-Highspire. 

It was a game that ran the West's string 
of successes to five in a row and chopped 
down the state’s only undefeated Class A 
quintet in the process. 

And it was a game in which the Mustangs 
got crucial scoring help in the clutch from 
a quiet young man who doesn’t shoot much 
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because he’s so busy setting up his mates, 
handling the ball and playing defense. 

Jim Rambo flipped in two field goals with- 
in the space of a minute in the overtime 
with his second one of the extra session the 
basket that actually settled the issue. 

Buzzy Harrison had gotten the overtime 
period started with a jumper—only his sec- 
ond field goal of the contest prior to Rambo’s 
two baskets. 

Cheltenham was unable to add to its total 
during the same stage and found itself trail- 
ing by six points with just 1:12 left to play. 

The Panthers managed to get back within 
two points, however, as the clock ticked 
down to 35 seconds. 

It was here that Robinson took over and 
flipped in the final five points of the contest 
to alleviate the pressure. 

As those final seconds ran off on the score- 
board clock the Laurel Highlands segment of 
the 9,599 in the Pittsburgh Civic Arena 
screamed their approval as it became evident 
the Mustangs were to wear the crown as state 
champion, 

There was a brief time during the fourth 
quarter when those chances seemingly were 
slipping away. It was the closest the Mus- 
tangs came to losing their poise. 

Cheltenham had led briefly in the first 
and third periods but never by more than 
three points. 

Suddenly the Easterners started to widen 
the gap and with only four minutes left 
were seven ahead and trying to get the mo- 
mentum going their way. 

But almost as mysteriously as it began 
Cheltenham cooled off. That 50-43 lead 
melted away under the relentless comeback 
of the Mustangs. 

Actually in the last four minutes of regu- 
lation time Cheltenham got just two points 
and only four more in the three extra min- 
utes of the overtime session. 

It was lean Jimmy Hobgood who fired up 
the basket that started the Laurel High- 
lands resurgence. His basket made it 50-45. 

After a Cheltenham turnover as the Mus- 
tangs pressed defensively, Robinson got the 
ball in the key. 

He moved to his right across the lane, 
turned in toward the basket and hooked one 
up over Richie Raden. It was good and he 
was fouled. 

That foul was a big one. It was Raden’s 
fifth and the Panthers lost their floor leader 
and playmaker when the 6-11 senior had to 
depart. 

Robinson stuck in the free one and with 
3:49 to play and the Cheltenham lead was 
now just two. There was another quick turn- 
over by the Panthers and Hobgood, seven 
seconds later, pitched in another jumper to 
tie the score at 50-50. 

In rapid fire order Sonny Gourley tallied 
for the Panthers with 3:12 to go and Robin- 
son retaliated with 2:57. It was now 52-52. 

In the almost three minutes that remained 
neither team could add to their point totals 
although both had chances. 

Gourley had a chance at the foul line with 
2:52 to go and failed. Elliott Redman, who 
replaced Raden, was fouled and went to the 
line at 1:45. He missed too and Harrison got 
the rebound. 

Hob missed a field goal effort at 1:15 
with Craig Littlepage rebounding but the 
Panthers tried a full court press and it sailed 
out of bounds. 

Again Laurel Highlands had a shot that 
missed with Littlepage coming off with the 
ball. Cheltenham got into the offensive zone 
and called time. There were 50 seconds left. 

After the Panthers put the ball in play they 
worked around the outside, then flipped 
underneath to Littlepage along the base line. 

The 6-5 Cheltenham ace maneuvered in 
and tried to go up for the easy shot but 
Robinson stretched out his full 6-2 frame 
and blocked the shot. 

On the ensuing jump ball Laurel High- 
lands got possession and called time. The 
clock now showed 16 seconds. 
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With time in Danny Ross passed the ball 
to Rambo and the Mustangs started a weave. 
They failed to get off a shot in the remain- 
ing time. 

Coach Harold Taylor said afterward his 
plan was to get the ball to Harrison feeling 
Cheltenham would be looking for either Rob- 
inson or Hobgood to make the try. 

While the Mustangs failed to get the ball 
to Harrison in regulation time, they wasted 
no time as the overtime began and he re- 
sponded with the field goal. 

He also got loose in the corner after a Chel- 
tenham miss and fired goalward again. This 
one missed, 

But Rambo didn’t. The slender six-foot 
senior had gone to the board as Harrison 
fired away and he leaped high to tap the 
ball back in with a tremendous effort. 

Again the Panthers came down, set up and 
got their shot. It missed and Robinson had 
the ball. He dribbled straight up the middle, 
crossed the 10 second line and spotted Rambo 
streaking in from the left. 

Robby’s pass hit him in stride and Rambo 
laid it in. That's the one that did the Pan- 
thers in. 

Gourley managed to hit both ends of a 
one-and-one and Chuck Shectman laid in a 
basket to make it 56-54. The clock showed 
35 seconds. 

With just 22 seconds left Hobgood was 
fouled. His charity try missed but Robinson 
followed it up and hit a fielder and was 
fouled. He hit the free one to make it 61-56 
with 19 seconds to go. 

Robby then added another jump shot from 
the circle. 


“Never GAVE Ur — Coach TAYLOR 
(By Francis DeCarlo) 

Times Square on New ears Eve—that is 
probably the best way to describe the Laurel 
Highlands dressing room following the Mus- 
tangs’ historic state championship victory 
over Cheltenham Saturday night. 

The Civic Arena will never be the same 
after the thundering cheers and applause 
have faded and for the thousands of local 
fans, there will never be another March 23. 

All but forgotten during the jubilation 
were the icy highways and snow covered 
roads outside, but we're sure that with the 
sweet taste of victory still present, most of 
the fans didn't even notice the road con- 
ditions on the ride home. 

Pride was evident as Coach Horse Taylor 
spoke about his Thundering Herd following 
the victory: 

“I’m real proud of these boys, they're all 
real good kids. In years past I may have given 
up when we were seven points behind with 
about five minutes left. 

“But not with these kids. I didn’t give up. 
I had the feeling they could come back and 
they did.” 

These kids—Wilbert Robinson, Jimmy 
Hobgood, Buzzy Harrison, Jim Rambo, Danny 
Ross and the only reserve in the game—Rich 
Wolinski, did in fact come back—to deadlock 
the count at the end of regulation time and 
win it all in overtime, the first ever in state 
title game history. 

What was the turning point of the contest, 
every one has an opinion, but for Coach 
Taylor, it came with seconds remaining in 
the regulation time. 

“I think the game turned our way when 
Robby blocked (Craig) Littlepage's shot 
under the Cheltenham basket with a few 
seconds to go.” 

When asked what defensive changes were 
made late in the contest Taylor said: 

“We put a little more pressure on them out 
front and didn’t give them a chance to set 
up their offensive. We also figured out their 
pattern against our press and managed to 
pick up a couple of quick baskets.” 

Taylor said the plan late in the game was 
for Harrison to take the last shot. 

“Littlepage seemed to be cheating a little 
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on defense. We figured to get the ball to 
and let him drive for the bucket. 

“Since they (Cheltenham) were concen- 
trating on Robby and Hobgood we figured 
Buzzy could get the bucket or find Rambo 
open. This is the same plan we used in the 
overtime.” 

It must have worked for Harrison and 
Rambo, heretofore the steady, unheard of 
man in the Herd corral, accounted for the 
first six Mustang points in the extra period. 

“We just hoped to get ahead early in the 
overtime and make them play catch-up 
basketball,” Taylor added. 

Taylor was equally as lavish about his 
praise of the Panthers from the East and 
their all-everything junior Littlepage. 

“Littlepage was much better than we had 

. I don’t know that they were the 
best offensive team we faced all year, but cer- 
tainly they were the strongest defensively.” 

Taylor, aide Marty Fagler and their team 
also had words of thanks for the scores of 
fans and well-wishers over the entire tourna- 
ment: 

“We want to thank all the people from 
Laurel Highlands, Uniontown and from all of 
Payette County who gave us their support. 
There certainly were a lot of them out there 
tonight.” 

The thundering crowd in the Herd dressing 
room gave not-so-quiet testimony to that 
fact. 

Probably the only person who didn’t share 
in the festivities in the Mustang corral fol- 
lowing the victory was a highly-opinionated 
Pittsburgh sportscaster who was denied ad- 
mission to the lockerroom by a fan who 
stated: A 

“You've been roasting us on your program 
for five weeks, you can’t make amends in 
five minutes.” 

Now that the state Class A crown is resting 
securely on the Mustang’s head, the supersti- 
tions or good luck charms will be cast aside 
for another year. 

The LH band had more national loyalty 
than superstition when they tempted fate by 
playing the National Anthem prior to the 
contest, a long standing taboo in the Arena. 

But we guess they counteracted that taboo 
with their ever-lucky rendition of Red Rose 
Tea or whatever you call that spirited num- 
ber from the television commercial. 

The team had its close call also when on 
the trip down the bus had to swerve across 
the medial strip on the Elizabeth Bridge to 
avoid striking a skiding automobile. 

For some people we know, they can finally 
quit wearing that special suit and tie, for a 
LH teacher it means an end to the costly 
ritual of pre-game coffee for his free-loading 
friends and for Buzzy Harrison it means he 
can finally chew that stick of gum he's been 
carrying around in his left sock of his 
game uniform. 

For Coach Taylor: 

“Well, I can finally get my hair cut and 
change these trousers.” What hair? 

And for that player who finally gets to 
fulfill a lifelong dream in tonight’s parade— 
a chance to ride on a fire truck. 


Vietnam: Politics and Hypocrisy, a 
Tragedy of Errors—Address by Mar- 
riner S. Eccles 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 26, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on April 22, 
1968, speaking in Denver, Colo., Mr. 
Marriner Eccles delivered an address to 
the Business Executives Move for Peace. 

His speech, entitled “Vietnam: Politics 
and Hypocrisy, a Tragedy of Errors,” is 
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a concise presentation of what the war 
is costing our people and our domestic 
economy, as well as of the cost in in- 
ternational respect. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VIETNAM: POLITICS AND Hypocrisy, A TRAGEDY 
or ERRORS 


(By Marriner S. Eccles) 


A great sense of relief swept the country 
when President Johnson announced that the 
United States would reduce the bombing of 
North Vietmam and increase efforts to end 
the war, in response to communications with 
Hanoi. But when he announced that he 
would not be a candidate in this year’s polit- 
ical battle, many felt an even greater relief 
because it added assurances that the peace 
movement in this country had won out and 
sooner or later this country would extricate 
itself from a war that it cannot win, that has 
been from the beginning a senseless, tragic 
and massive blunder. 

I believe that the President has withdrawn 
to avoid a defeat, if not at the Convention, 
then at the polls. The tide has been running 
heavy against him and his administration as 
it has become increasingly apparent that 
the tolls of the war were getting beyond our 
willingness and ability to endure. 

Look at the record: 21,417 young Americans 
dead, over 133,752 wounded, and 1,080 miss- 
ing in action or captured, and even more 
South Vietnamese. We claim five times that 
many enemy troops are dead and wounded. 

During the four years of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration ending this year, at our present 
squandered on the Vietnam War the un- 
rate of expenditures, this country will have 
believable sum of approximately $100 billion. 

The costs of war do not end with the 
cessation of hostilities. At the end of 1966 we 
had approximately 21,503,000 veterans. Total 
veterans’ benefits paid to the end of 1966 
were $140 billion; by the end of 1967 it was 
estimated to be $147 billion. In 1966 we were 
spending in excess of $7.3 billion per year for 
veterans’ benefits, and the Korean War alone 
is costing more than $700 million a year. The 
annual operating expense of the Veterans 
Administration hospitals and facilities has 
now passed one and one-quarter billion. In 
addition, annual land and construction costs 
of medical facilities has passed $1.6 billion. 
Veterans’ costs will grow rapidly as long as 
the war lasts, and will continue for decades. 
The ultimate astronomical expense is dif- 
ficult to conceive. In the financial sense, a 
war is never over. 

The real tragedy is not financial, it is the 
useless suffering of the millions of our peo- 
ple whose sons, husbands and brothers are 
drawn into this useless conflict unwillingly 
and are killed or maimed for life—not in 
defense of their country—but because of 
our incompetent and ill-advised leadership. 

The Vietnam War is responsible for the 
most serious economic, financial and polit- 
ical problems this country has ever faced. 
It is causing the huge federal deficit which 
without a tax increase will run more than 
$30 billion this year. This creates a haz- 
ardous inflationary situation: the cost of 
living going up 4% to 5% a year, a great 
shortage of skilled workers, increasing strikes 
and exorbitant wage demands, and very 
high and increasing interest rates in all 
categories. 

The Vietnam War is directly causing an 
explosive increase in the deficiency in our 
international balance of payments, which is 
already very critical, as we are by far the 
world’s largest short-term debtor, now owing 
about $34 billion. Since last October, when 
the British pound devalued, until March 20 
we lost $2.6 billion in gold. The international 
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paring! Piping eaten Bama Opa me 
a head by these developments, 

the closing of the London gold market Boe 
a disbandment of the gold pool which re- 
sulted in the new financial arrangements of 
a two-price gold system. This action, and 
that taken by our own country in curbing 
foreign travel, foreign investments and for- 
eign loans, is only a stopgap solution to the 
run on the dollar, giving us time to eliminate 
the deficiency in our international balance of 
payments and greatly reduce the federal 
deficit. This cannot be accomplished so long 
as we continue to waste $244 billion a month 
on a futile war in Vietnam. 

Last year Senator Percy said: “If we con- 
tinue to spend $66 million a day (about $75 
million now) trying to save the 16 million 
people of South Vietnam while leaving the 
plight of 20 million urban poor in our own 
country unresolved—then I think we have 
our priorities terribly confused.” 

While we’ve been spending tens of billions 
on Vietnam, our cities are exploding in vio- 
lent protest as a result of our injustice, and 
neglect, and failure to fulfill promises to 
meet the great needs of many of our people. 
The Vietnam debacle, tragic as it is, may yet 
be a blessing in disguise if it forces us to 
recognize our staggering failures at home. 
Runaway crime, delinquency, the riots in 
our cities, loss of respect for law and order, 
and the rebellion of frustrated youth—all 
spring in part from this. 

It is pathetic that the most powerful 
country in the world, with 6% of its popula- 
tion and producing 40% of its wealth, should 
have lost the respect of most of the world. 
The world, with few exceptions, would like 
us to leave Vietnam. The continued confi- 
dence of Japan, our greatest asset in Asia, is 
dependent upon our getting out of Vietnam. 
The same is true of all Western European 
governments and our friends in Latin Amer- 
ica. We cannot survive, no matter how power- 
ful we are, in a world without friends. 

How can we reconcile what we are doing 
to the South Vietnamese under the guise of 
saving them from communism? We have de- 
stroyed vast areas of their country—the very 
country we profess to save. We have killed, 
wounded or burned hundreds of thousands 
of children, as well as countless parents, 
brothers, husbands and sons. We have moved 
and put in refugee camps a million and a 
quarter people. The family has been smashed. 
We can only guess at the terrible long-range 
social effects that will result from our 
action. 

Our leaders seem to believe that our de- 
struction of Vietnam was lofty in purpose, 
and that our motive was to bring democracy 
and freedom to that tiny nation. They are 
proud that our position there indicates how 
honorably we carry out our commitments, 
made in the past. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The fact is that this whole 
involvement is a result of our conviction that 
it is up to us to control the development of 
Asia and contain China. 

It looks like General Ky knows us better 
than we know ourselves. He recently said: 

“The Americans are here to defend their 
interests, which do not always correspond 
with those of Vietnam. They are here because 
they want to remain in Asia and to stop 
communism in Asia—and not because they 
have any particular concern about us.” 

We have ignored and violated, in every ex- 
treme, the charter of the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal (for which we were largely 
responsible) which conducted the Nuremburg 
Trials. It says: “There shall be individual 
responsibility for: ill treatment. . of ci- 
vilian population ... wanton destruction 
of cities, towns or villages .. . inhumane acts 
committed against any civilian population.” 
No wonder the great majority of the people do 
not consider us their saviour, but hate us and 
want us to get out of their country. 

We have not only ignored the charter of 
the International Military Tribunal, but we 
are in Vietmam as an aggressor in violation 
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of our treaty obligations under the United 
Nations Charter. We have not observed either 
the letter or the spirit of our obligations with 
respect to our actions in Vietnam. This is the 
first time that we have been the aggressor 
before we have been aggressed against. 

It was in 1965 when we commenced the 
bombing of North vietnam and the Viet 
Cong. It was then that China and Russia 
publicly announced they would give all the 
military and economic aid necessary to North 
Vietnam in order to defeat the U.S. aggres- 
sors. As a result, we have continued to have 
aligned against us these two powerful coun- 
tries, including all of the communist world, 
and practically no support from the rest of 
the world. 

Early this year, in a private interview with 
editors of Life Magazine, Premier Kosygen 
said: “The U.S. wants to dictate its terms to 
Vietnam, but Vietnam is not a defeated coun- 
try, and it will never be defeated. The U.S. 
cannot defeat Vietnam. And we, for our part, 
will do all we can so that the U.S. does not 
defeat Vietnam. American aggression will be 
met with growing rebuff. There are adequate 
forces in the world which will continue op- 
posing American aggression.” It is quite ap- 
parent that neither Russia nor China are 
willing for the United States to achieve a 
victory over the communists and to estab- 
lish a powerful military base on the mainland 
of Asia. 

Under these conditions, we cannot win. We 
cannot defeat a people in a jungle war, where 
the large majority is either neutral or against 
us, and it is impossible to tell our friends 
from our enemies. 

The former South Vietnam Ambassador 
to the United States in September 1967 re- 
ported that “a majority of the South Viet- 
namese . . Oppose the presence of U.S. 
troops Peasants who make up 80% of 
the South Vietnamese population .. . be- 
lieve a Viet Cong victory is to their advan- 
tage.” 

A recent statement by the Senate majority 
leader, Mike Mansfield, indicates we cannot 
win when he says: “We are facing today the 
most troubled days in the entire history of 
the Republic, and I bar no period in making 
this statement . We are in the wrong place, 
and we are fighting the wrong kind of war 
. .. I happen to feel that our policy repre- 
sents the most unfortunate miscalculation 
in our national history .. .” 

George Kennan, our former Ambassador to 
Russia, said, “Vietnam is a massive miscalcu- 
lation and an error for which it is hard to 
tind any parallel in our history.” 

There are 1,300,000 allied troops in South 
Vietmam, of which 525,000 are Americans. 
Opposed to them are an estimated 300,000 
troops, of which 60,000 (out of 474,000 at 
their disposal) are North Vietnamese, Only 
one-eighth of the North Vietnamese troops 
have been committed. 

We have the helicopters, the fleets, and the 
air power. Nevertheless, our opponents have 
the initiative. They have taken over the 
countryside, forcing the allies back into the 
cities. They have also stopped the pacifica- 
tion program. They have recently added 
350,000 more refugees for us to take care of. 
Under these circumstances, how could we ex- 
pect a military victory? 

The alternative is that we make the best 
terms we can, and get out, or we will be 
forced to greatly increase our military forces 
and expenditures. This could entail price 
controls, wage controls, rationing and greatly 
increased taxes, with the prospect of no vic- 
tory and a more catastrophic ending. 

The Wall Street Journal says: The whole 
Vietnam effort may be doomed . . . the whole 
thing may go to pot, no matter what the gov- 
ernment does. The government should 
recognize that no battle and no war is worth 
any price.” 

I regret to say that despite the President's 
announcement that peace overtures had been 
made, the war is by no means over. As a 
matter of fact, there has been no agreement 
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as to whether the negotiations will take place. 
(Apparently we will not meet anywhere, any 
time.) We have won no victory and we are 
in no position to drive a hard bargain. A 
compromise will not be easy and negotiations 
can go on indefinitely while fighting con- 
tinues. And we are not helping any, or show- 
ing our good faith by calling up 24,000 addi- 
tional troops and conducting some of the 
heaviest fighting of the war. 

We must be prepared, before any negotia- 
tions commence, to fix an immediate date for 
the cessation of all bombing of North Viet- 
nam and other warlike acts, and insist that 
our South Vietnamese allies accept a coali- 
tion government with the Viet Cong. If we 
are not prepared to do this, I fear the war 
could be further escalated and the adminis- 
tration would justify such action on the 
grounds that the North Vietnamese would 
not negotiate, 

I believe every effort should be made to 
hasten the conclusion of negotiations and 
bring the war to an end. We should not rely 
entirely on the hard liners, Messrs. Rusk and 
Rostow and their team—there should be 
added to the negotiators military and Asian 
experts such as General Gavin and former 
Ambassadors Kennan and Reischauer to make 
it representative. 

As a matter of protection of our own 
troops, pending a conclusion of the negoti- 
ations, we should take immediate steps to 
reduce the killing by stopping our aggressive 
policy of search and destroy. We should fur- 
ther protect our troops by withdrawing them 
from exposed positions and consolidating 
them in coastal centers we can defend and 
supply. 

There is something intrinsically wrong 
with the idea that the United States should 
participate in negotiations to decide the fu- 
ture of Vietnam. We are an outside power, 
which is true also of China and the Soviet 
Union who are not involved in negotiations. 
To have the future of Vietnam decided by 
outside powers is a violation of self-determi- 
nation, Whatever negotiations go on should 
be among the Vietnamese themselves—each 
group negotiating from its own position of 
strength, uninfluenced by outside powers. 

The United States cannot through negoti- 
ations create strength for any future seg- 
ment of government in South Vietnam. The 
presence of the United States can only dis- 
tort the true balance of forces, and only a 
settlement which represents this balance 
can bring about a stable government. Mc- 
Namara said in his final report before Con- 
gress: “No matter how great be the resources 
we commit to the struggle, we cannot pro- 
vide the South Vietnamese with the will to 
survive as an independent nation or with the 
ability and self-discipline a people must have 
to govern themselves.” 

It is hopeless to try to force upon Asians— 
as we are now trying to do—a way of life and 
a government which do not conform to their 
beliefs and customs, The Asians’ future is for 
the Asians to determine. 

No one seems to be able to show in what 
way a communist Vietnam would be bad. 
Under Ho Chi Minh, Vietnam would be 
quite as likely to maintain its independence 
as has Tito in Yugoslavia. Ho Chi Minh is 
unquestionably the choice of a majority of 
the Vietnamese people, both North and 
South. Both Presidents Kennedy and Eisen- 
hower have stated he was so popular he 
would win the election by a large majority 
had it been held in '56 as provided by the 
Geneva Conference, While Ho Chi Minh is a 
communist, he is not Russian, he is not 
Chinese, he is Vietnamese—and Russian, 
Chinese and Vietnamese communism differ 
widely. We are forcing him to rely increas- 
ingly upon China, their traditional enemy, 
when our best interests would be served by 
having Ho's communist regime as a buffer 
against the Chinese communists. 

For the past twenty years our government 
has believed that communism intends to con- 
quer the world—by force, if persuasion does 
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not succeed—and that it is the duty of the 
United States to save the world from that 
fate. The American picture of aggressive com- 
munism is unreal. 

It is evident that communism is not a mon- 
olithic world power. Russia has its differ- 
erences with the Yugoslavs, the Albanians 
and the Romanians, and now the Poles and 
the Czechs. The Chinese and Russians have 
conflicts of national interest which override 
communism. The threat of a united commu- 
nist world does not exist. National rivalries 
divide the communist states as well as democ- 
racies. Communist countries are as intensely 
nationalistic as others. They crave inde- 
pendence and resent interference. They will 
fight against domination by foreigners— 
whether they be capitalist or communist. Re- 
cent examples are Indonesia, Burma, and six 
or eight African countries. 

The administration sees every rebellion as 
the result of a deep plot out of Moscow or 
Peking, when it usually is the result of crush- 
ing poverty, hunger, intolerable living condi- 
tions, and the domination by a small ruling 
class. The aim of revolution, no matter what 
its ideology, is to achieve self-determination 
economic security, racial equality and free- 
dom. Let us not forget that while our road 
was not via communism, we did, as a nation, 
emerge from revolution. 

We might as well face it: there may be 
more communist countries in the world. But 
we need not panic at this. Communist na- 
tions vary widely; each has a different ver- 
sion of communist theory to fit its own prob- 
lems. The more of these countries there are, 
the greater their diversity. 

Getting out of Vietnam will enable us to 
re-establish a friendly relationship with 
Russia and thereby bring about a balance of 
power in the world—which would tend to 
deter any aggressive policy on the part of 
China. So long as we are in Vietnam, Russia 
and China consider us their enemy. 

We should also recognize China diplomat- 
ically, open our doors to trade and travel, 
and bring them into the United Nations, We 
should no longer ignore one-fourth of the 
world’s population as though it did not exist, 

Our foreign aid since World War II, to the 
end of 1966, has totaled $128 billion—$91 bil- 
lion in economic aid and $37 billion in mili- 
tary aid—with dubious results in many in- 
stances. The United States is pledged to de- 
fend 43 countries under specific treaties and 
agreements. In addition, a commitment to 
stop on covers all the countries in 
the Middle East, and any country where the 
U.S. has a military base is promised support, 

Our entire foreign policy, including eco- 
nomic and military aid, is unrealistic and 
obsolete. It is geared largely to fight Russia 
and resist the recognition of Communist 
China, a game in which we cannot succeed. 
We are unrealistic in thinking that through 
our economic and military aid we can pro- 
mote democracy throughout the world. 
Democracy demands a high degree of literacy 
and takes generations to develop. Only in a 
small part of the world is there any present 
capacity for democracy. 

What we speak of as the free world is 
far from being composed of democracies only. 
As an example, Spain, Pakistan, South Ko- 
rea, Formosa, Thailand, South Vietnam, 
Greece, Portugal, as well as many of the 
countries in Latin America and the Middle 
East (included in the free world) cannot be 
considered democracies. The idea that any 
country, under conditions of overpopulation, 
poverty and illiteracy can function success- 
fully as a democracy is an illusion. The al- 
ternative to chaos is military dictatorship 
or communism in many of the backward 
countries. 

We should have long ago recognized that 
the system of democratic capitalism, which 
has met our economic needs, does not neces- 
sarily suit a large part of the rest of the 
world. No one system has ever ruled the 
world, nor is likely to. 

We especially, constituting an island of 
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abundance in a sea of poverty, cannot hope 
to maintain our position alone. This great 
disparity tends to turn much of the world 

i t us. 

Why should we undertake the impossible 
task of trying to quarantine the communist 
world by giving military aid to dictator coun- 
tries or by our direct involvement. Should 
the blood of American youth be shed in 
efforts to preserve the status quo throughout 
the world? To what extent should we main- 
tain military dictatorship or governments of 
privileged cliques in the various nations of 
the world? By what right do we take it 
upon ourselves to act as the world’s police- 
man? 

I believe that Russia is prepared to make 
every effort to get along with the West and 
we should offer her every encouragement, 
which I regret we are not doing. Together we 
can end the Cold War, stop the wide distribu- 
tion of nuclear weapons, discontinue further 
testing and work effectively toward a world- 
wide disarmament. Only in this way can we 
release the vast and ever increasing human 
energies and material resources that are en- 
gaged in war and a worldwide armament race. 
These wasted resources and energies can then 
be channelled toward the education and the 
development of the backward countries of 
the world; as well as helping us to meet the 
tragic and deplorable situation in our own 
cities—which will take a generation, increased 
taxes and hundreds of billions of dollars. 

We, together with Japan and our Western 
European friends, in cooperation with Rus- 
sia, could then take our place of leadership 
in financing the most urgent needs of the 
underdeveloped countries. However, for a 
world aid program to succeed, birth control 
education is essential. A most serious and 
pressing problem is the population explosion. 
Present low death rates and high birth rates 
are a sure prelude to disaster. 

Our country is the most powerful nation 
in the world. Its responsibilities, both for the 
present and future, are vast. They are far 
greater than those of any other nation, espe- 
cially in this nuclear age. We must provide a 
leadership the world can trust. 

Such is not the case today. The hypocrisy 
of our leaders, especially those in politics, is 
perhaps the deepest corroding influence in 
our society today. As evidence of this hypoc- 
risy only recently, consider the nationwide 
climax of grief over the assassination of Dr. 
Martin Luther King. Walking with bowed 
heads in the vast funeral procession were 
state and national dignitaries and public of- 
ficials—who just the day before his death, 


had considered Dr. King a revolutionary, a a 


troublemaker, a communist and a traitor. No 
doubt, some of the judges who sentenced him 
to prison twenty-two times were among those 
marching and delivering the expansive 
eulogies that went on all over the world for 
a week afterwards. 

We are asked to look at dishonesty, mis- 
representation, greed and stupidity—and see 
goodness, generosity and wisdom. And H we 
cannot accept this we are often considered 
disloyal and unpatriotic. How can intelligent 
and inquiring youth see in the carnage in 
Vietnam an undertaking of lofty purpose, as 
the administration claims? How can young 
Americans consider the poverty-stricken, un- 
educated and underprivileged Vietnamese as 
the enemy? Why should they, in the name of 
patriotism, be willing to go 10,000 miles away 
to kill and be killed? 

And finally, the most startling of all chal- 
lenges to credibility has been asked of us. We 
are expected to regard the withdrawal of the 
President from the coming race as the noble 
gesture of a selfless leader—when, in fact it 
is the logical political move, in lieu of prob- 
able defeat. Nor does this step change a man 
from a war-maker into a peace leader. 

Unfortunately, the eagerness to approve 
the President’s search for peace seems to in- 
duce a willingness to sweep under the rug all 
that has gone before, in an effort to support 
this turn in new directions. His political 
enemies and opponents of the press who dis- 
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trusted and disliked him while he was a can- 
didate saw him as a great statesman, patriot, 
selfless leader for peace immediately upon his 
withdrawal from the political race. 

It would be most unfortunate if a candi- 
date of either partry feels obligated to defend 
the record of the past, which, in every par- 
ticular, cries for rejection. Politically speak- 
ing—I would hope that the electorate would 
support those candidates who recognize the 
crises this country faces, both domestically 
and internationally, and who have the integ- 
rity, ability and courage to act promptly. 
As Dr. King said: “Cowardice asks the ques- 
tion, ‘Is it safe?’ Expediency asks the ques- 
tion, ‘Is it politic?’ Vanity asks the question, 
‘Is it popular?’ But conscience asks the ques- 
tion, ‘Is it right?’ And there comes a time 
when one must take a position that is neither 
safe, nor politic, nor popular, but he must 
take it because conscience tells him that it is 
right.” 

If it is true that the younger generation 
will soon control elections, it may well be, 
that eventuality will be the salvation of this 
country. I doubt if they could do worse than 
their elders. 

American youth is not stupid. It is alert 
and honest. It is intelligent, questioning and 
idealistic. It has every reason to be deeply 
restless. Of course, it isn’t always wise—but 
what's the matter with that? I do believe that 
the unwisdom of youth would be small when 
measured against the staggering, tragic, 
blundering mess that the older generation is 
making of this great country. 

We must prepare for change, change at a 
more rapid rate than this country has ever 
before experienced. This is not as simple as 
another President or another party. It must 
be a total change of concept; a world concept 
is a must today. This requires: a change of 
goals; a change in temper; a re-education of 
our people. 

James Warbug has said: “The issue is not 
Vietnam. The issue is America—what sort of 
a nation we want America to be and what 
part we wish it to play in a world in which 
all war has become a threat to the survival 
of civilization.” 

We must somehow, as a nation, get back 
under the cover of lofty motives, true values 
and right priorities. We must begin again the 
long climb (and may I say here, it is from 
the bottom) toward that place among na- 
tions that destiny equipped us to occupy. Let 
us hope to again demonstrate what a wise, 
great, and good nation can do for its own 
people and its neighbors in the world. And 
let us close the door forever on this black 
chapter in which we use our tremendous 
wealth and power to shatter, crush and de- 
stroy, And with humility and energy turn our 
gaze in new directions putting our vast re- 
sources to work in the world to house, edu- 
cate, build, create, heal and inspire. 


Do We Have an Attorney General? 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 26, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to include an article by Mr. Crosby 
S. Noyes with which I wholeheartedly 
agree: 

CRACKDOWN URGED ON INCITERS OF VIOLENCE 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

The time has come to crack down on the 
crackpots and hard. It is time to put out of 
circulation for as long as possible all of the 
individuals and organizations in this country, 
black and white, who are deliberately and 
openly inciting to violence and race war- 
fare. 

Few democratic societies in the world 
would tolerate the murderous activities of 
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such outfits as the Revolutionary Action 
Movement, the Black Panthers or the gro- 
tesquely misnamed Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee. Most would have long 
since outlawed the hate merchants passing 
as Minutemen, Klansmen and American 
Nazis. 

Tolerance of such groups is a luxury which 
the United States can no longer afford. The 
danger which they represent to the fabric of 
American society is clear and imminent. The 
prompt removal of their leaders from circu- 
lation would do more to cool the fever of 
our cities than all the appeals for law and 
order put together. 

Consider, for example, the case of tolerat- 
ing the likes of Stokely Carmichael. Within 
hours of the murder of Martin Luther King 
in Memphis, Stokely was telling his friends 
in Havana that the American revolution was 
now in full swing. 

“More people,” Carmichael assured his 
listeners, “are now beginning to plan serious- 
ly a major urban guerrilla warfare where 
we can begin to retaliate not only for the 
death of King but where we can move seri- 
ously with this country to bring it to its 
knees.” 

Bluff and bluster? Perhaps. But it would be 
a very serious mistake to underestimate the 
potential of even a small group of dedicated 
conspirators. 

The most competent officials of the govern- 
ment believe that under present conditions 
a few dozen men in as many major cities 
could quite easily start riots which would 
overwhelm the police and military forces 
presently available for riot control. 

If the outbreaks of violence were planned 
and carried out simultaneously, it would be 
physically impossible to move troops into all 
the trouble areas simultaneously. And if this 
should happen, a number of major cities 
could quite literally be burned to the ground. 

In fact, there is some reason to believe 
that the shooting of Dr. King caught Car- 
michael and his fellow conspirators unpre- 
pared. The pretext for violence 
was irresistible and, in fact, rioting broke 
out more or less spontaneously in a number 
of cities. 

But Carmichael & Co. were unable to ex- 
ploit the outbreak for their own purposes, 
His appeal to the crowd to “get you a gun” 
had a ring of improvisation and mercifully 
went unheeded. As the riot ran its course in 
Washington, Stokely was nowhere in evi- 
dence. 

Yet very surely there will be a next time. 

The recent riot demonstrated once again 
how little relationship there is between the 
immediate cause of an outbreak and the mo- 
tivation of those who take part in it. In the 
course of the coming summer, during which 
this city will be subjected to planned demon- 
strations, perhaps involving many thousands 
of people, ample opportunity will present it- 
self for a more carefully prepared explosion. 

If this is not reason enough for preventing 
the planned demonstrations, then it is surely 
reason for lowering the boom now on Stokely 
and his friends. The safety of the city de- 
mands it, including most especially the safety 
of the black community, which will be the 
chief victim if Carmichael succeeds. 

Last year in New York, 12 members of 
RAM were arrested for plotting the assassina- 
tion of Roy Wilkins, the head of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Today, the assassination of whole 
cities is being plotted, and virtually nothing 
is being done about it. 

The laws to put Stokely and his friends 
out of business are on the books. The new 
District Crime Reduction Act includes an 
anti-riot section which provides penalties up 
to $10,000 and 10 years in jail for anyone 
who incites a riot resulting in serious bodily 
harm or property damage exceeding $5,000. 

So far as most people are concerned, a man 
who urges a crowd at the onset of a riot to 
go home and get their guns qualifies con- 
spicuously under the provisions of this law. 
But though the Justice Department has 
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been investigating Carmichael’s case for 
weeks, he is still very much at large. The 
final decision rests with Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark, who would be well advised to 
stop pussyfooting and crack down before it is 
too late. 


Mr. Speaker, I recently received a let- 
ter from a constituent of mine concern- 
ing the breakdown of law and order 
which I sent to the Attorney General and 
asked for comments which would assist 
me in replying to the letter. In my opin- 
ion, the answer, which was not from the 
Attorney General but rather from one of 
his assistants, was immaturish and told 
me nothing; but intimated to a degree 
that Congress was responsible for the 
lack of law and order because we had 
not passed the law implementing the Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice As- 
sistance Act of 1967 and because we had 
not passed the State Firearms Control 
Assistance Act. 

Mr. Speaker, there was one interesting 
paragraph in which the Attorney Gen- 
eral was quoting a speech made by the 
President in which he said: 


First—let there be no mistake about it— 
the looting, arson, plunder, and pillage which 
have occurred are not part of the civil rights 
protest. There is no American right to loot 
stores, or to burn buildings, or to fire rifles 
from the rooftops. That is crime—and crime 
must be dealt with forcefully, and swiftly, 
and certainly—under law. 


At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include the letter from my con- 
stituent and the reply from the Attorney 
General’s Office and ask why the Attor- 
ney General does not carry out the poli- 
cies of the President and wnat has hap- 
pened to Cassius Clay and Stokely Car- 
michael. 


PIONEER INSURANCE AGENCY, 
Corsicana, Tez. 

Dear OLIN: We are shocked! 

Shocked and chagrined at what is happen- 
ing at several of our Eastern and Mid-West- 
ern cities. 

From here, it looks as if it is a complete 
breakdown of law and order and lawlessness 
in its worst form has completely taken over. 

How long will the law abiding citizens of 
this great country sit idly by and “hope and 
pray” that “things” will eventually work it 
self out. This is not my thinking on the issue. 
It is not the thinking of many of the folks 
of this area. 

It is my belief, and others, that when a 
mayor of a great city like Detroit, under 
“siege” conditions issues orders to his police 
force to not shoot under any conditions, it is 
high time that higher constituted authori- 
ties should take over and assume command. 
-Have you ever heard of a riot that stopped 
by the “soft sell” method. 

Civil rights is not the issue. It is an excuse, 
the same as any other criminal would use 
when he looted, steals, murders, burns, and 
violates the law. When a legally constituted 
authority can no longer arrest a violator, and 
the excuse is used to start a riot and do 
as mentioned above, again it is time that 
some authority with the power to act steps 
in and stops the mess, and shows those that 
fiaunt this idea that law and order is the 
law of the day and hour. It is high time that 
we show those that violate our laws, that in 
spite of them, we will have law and order in 
this great land. If it takes FBI, National 
Guard, Federal troops, or whatever is nec- 
essary to stop it, it is most delinquent now, 
the time has long been gone by, that it be 
stopped period. Color has nothing to do 
with it. It is civil disobedience, violation of 
property rights, murder, stealing, We have 
laws on the books; why not enforce them. 
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When a policeman, at night on a beat, 
catches a crook looting, stealing, murdering, 
burning, and tries to arrest him, and the 
man runs, or won’t be arrested and threatens 
the life of the policeman, what does the 
policeman do, why he shoots him on the 
spot. What is the difference. I saw on TV last 
night folks pilfering, looting, stealing, police- 
man and Guardsman standing by, and doing 
nothing. What were they out there for? Why 
not get something going up there in the 
Congress to stop this mess. I believe all law 
abiding citizens would be for you 120%. “ou 
have my best wishes. I am sick of this wanton 
flaunting of law and order. It will get worse 
unless something is done quick. It is way 
past due. 
Jack Sisco. 

Avucust 15, 1967. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This is in further re- 
sponse to your letter of July 26, 1967, trans- 
mitting a letter from Mr. Jack Sisco in which 
he expresses concern over the disturbances 
which have plagued some of our cities. 

The President and this Department share 
your constituent’s concern over the need for 
prompt and effective action to prevent or, 
if need be, to control these occurrences. As 
you are probably aware, the President has 
appointed a special Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders, whose function will be to 
study the causes of the disturbances and 
make appropriate recommendations for re- 
medial action. 

Additionally, the Administration has sent 
to Congress proposals, in particular the Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice Assistance 
Act of 1967, which would provide assistance 
to local law enforcement agencies in the per- 
formance of their increasing responsibilities. 
As you are also aware, the State Firearms 
Control Assistance Act is currently being 
considered in the Congress. We strongly feel 
that restriction of firearms to responsible 
individuals will provide an invaluable assist 
to the enforcement of criminal laws. 

In his address to the Nation, the President 
said, “First—let there be no mistake about 
it—the looting, arson, plunder, and pillage 
which have occurred are not part of the civil 
rights protest. There is no American right to 
loot stores, or to burn buildings, or to fire 
rifles from the rooftops. That is crime—and 
crime must be dealt with forcefully, and 
swiftly, and certainly—under law.” 

I hope that this information will be help- 
ful, Your enclosure is returned herewith. 

Sincerely, 
Frep M. VINSON, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General. 


Mr. Speaker, in the Attorney General’s 
letter they mention the fact that the 
President had appointed a special Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders. If 
the Justice Department does not know 
what to do about these disorders after 
all these years, then I would ask again 
Mr. Speaker, Do we have an Attorney 
General? 


Arkla Chemical Corp.’s Fertilizer Plant, 
Helena, Ark. 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 26, 1968 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past winter, the fertilizer plant 
owned by Arkla Chemical Corp., located 
near Helena, Ark., was visited by a group 
of Yugoslavian nationals. 


April 26, 1968 


The Arkla chemical plant is affiliated 
with Arkla Gas Co., which, under the 
direction of Mr. W. R. Stephens, has 
made a great contribution to the indus- 
try of Arkansas. 

I believe that in receiving these citi- 
zens of Yugoslavia and allowing them to 
observe the modern techniques of the 
fertilizer plant, Arkla Chemical Corp. is 
making a real contribution to better re- 
lations with foreign peoples, especially 
with the Yugoslavs. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment about the visit be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Thirty-three men, all Yugoslavian na- 
tionals, are currently in the middle of a 60- 
to 75-day visit to the big chemical fertilizer 
plant at Helena, Ark., where they are study- 
ing operations of the plant under an arrange- 
ment with Chemical Construction Company 
of New York. 

Chemical Construction (known as Chem- 
ico) built the Helena plant for Arkla Chemi- 
cal Corporation and is doing the design and 
engineering work for a similar plant which 
will be constructed soon in Yugoslavia for 
the Yugoslavian government. 

All of the visitors are engineers or tech- 
nicians with previous experience in chemi- 
cal fertilizer plants, both in this country and 
in their native land, and the Helena plant 
was selected for study because of its modern 
design, including use of new low-pressure 
equipment for manufacture of ammonia 
from basic hydrocarbons such as natural gas 
or naphtha. A number have chemical engi- 
neering degrees and the rest have engineer- 
ing training or equivalent technical experi- 
ence. 

The Yugoslavs are assigned to the various 
plants, such as ammonia, ammonium nitrate, 
urea, etc., which make up the Helena com- 
plex and work on the regular shifts. In ad- 
dition, they attend daily classes supervised 
by Chemico engineers. All of their expenses 
are being paid by Chemico. In addition, a 
fee is being paid to Arkla Chemical Corpora- 
tion covering the study period. 

The men arrived in this country the fourth 
week in January, traveling under regular 
State Department visas and are free to travel 
in this country as they wish. For a time all 
were housed in a hotel in Helena, but the 
Yugoslavs like to watch television and the 
hotel didn’t have TV, so they were moved to 
a motel equipped with television. Nearly all 
speak English, 75 per cent speak very well. 

After completion of their study period at 
the Helena plant, the visitors will spend 
three or four days in Chemico’s New York 
Offices, then return home. Chemico engineers 
will supervise construction of the fertilizer 
plant they will build. 

One of the men has addressed the Helena 
Grammar School class which was studying 
Yugoslavia, and another has addressed the 
Helena Kiwanis Club. Several of the Yugo- 
slavs made a similar visit in 1959 to the 
Grace Chemical Plant at Memphis, but the 
Helena plant is of much more advanced 
design and operation. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long, Mr. President? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 26, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 95th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 


